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United  States 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19, 1965 

I  The  House  met  ut  12  o'clock  noon. 

I  Rabbi  Louis  Eliezer  Wolfish,  Northeast 

I I  Jewish  Center,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  seek  Thy 
blessing  and  guidance  in  these  serious 
,  and  soul-stirring  times,  when  freedom 

^  loving  America,  which  is  founded  upon 

^  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  is  being  threat- 

ened by  the  onslaught  of  godless,  ruth- 
less, and  unprincipled  aggressors.. 

While  we  must  develop  superior  mili- 
tary might,  we  must  also  be  filled  with 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  preserve  the  superior- 
ity of  our  democratic  way  of  living. 

Endow  them  with  understanding  to 
guide  America  to  continue  to  be  a  citadel 
of  freedom  and  ray  of  light  and  hope  to 
all  those  who  are  now  living  in  darkness. 

Hasten  the  day  when  universal  peace 
will  prevail  throughout  the  world  with 
freedom  and  justice  for  all. 

Behold  how  goodly  and  how  pleasant, 
when  brethren  dwell  together. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  ask  Thy 
blessing  upon  these  Members  of  our  Con- 
gress assembled  to  deliberate  and  decide 
the  welfare  of  all  the  American  people. 
May  they  successfully  carry  the  awe- 
some responsibilities  they  have  freely  as- 
sumed in  this  most  scientifically  ad- 
vanced and  perilous  generation  in  his- 
tory. 

Grant  us  Thy  inspiration  as  we  seek 
the  solution  to  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems;  to  eradicate  prejudice, 
hatred,  suffering,  racial  tension,  hunger, 
armed  conflict,  and  oppression;  to 
achieve  lasting  peace  and  brotherly  love. 

Teach  us,  O  God,  to  ever  appreciate 
the  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  en- 
dowed us  by  our  forefathers.  From  the 
immortal  words  of  the  first  emancipator, 
Moses,  "Let  my  people  go,"  to  the  biblical 
command,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
the  land  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of," from  the  historic  demand  of  Patrick  ' 
Henry,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death,"  to  the  declaration  "that  all  men 
are  created  equal,"  to  this  very  day  men 
have  never  ceased  yearning  and  dying, 
for  liberty. 

May  mankind  soon  usher  in  the  long- 
awaited  millermium  when  the  rays  of 
freedom  shall  enlighten  the  world,  when 
life,  hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
shall  be  the  irrevocable  right  of  all  men 
for  all  times. 

Av  Horachamim  Shochen  Bamromln. 
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God  of  mercy,  who  dwellest  on  high :  In 
Thy  fatherly  care  do  we  place  our  faith 
and  our  trust.  Unto  Thee  our  eyes  are 
turned  in  humble  supplication,  and  unto 
Thee  our  hearts  are  grateful  for  the 
abundance  of  blessings  that  Thou  dost 
bestow  upon  us  citizens  of  this  great  de- 
mocracy. 

Help  us,  O  Heavenly  Father,  never  to 
become  casual,  or  to  lose  our  sensibility, 
consciousness,  and  appreciation  of  Thy 
grace  in  permitting  us  to  live  and  toil  in 
a  free  and  unshackled  society.  No 
greater  gift  can  man  ask;  no  greater  gift 
can  man  receive. 

O  gracious  Father,  verily  it  was  Thou 
who  didst  inspire  man  and  give  him  the 
superlative  intellect  to  solve  the  awesome 
mysteries  in  realms  on  high  and  in  the 
areas  beyond  the  horizon. 

At  the  same  time,  we  implore  Thee  to 
stir  and  move  us  to  search  for  answers  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  our  hearts,  so 
that  we  may  ferret  out  all  vestiges  of  in- 
human discriminations  and  unspeakable 
cruelties  that  are  untenable  in  this  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization. 

Finally,  we  ask  Thy  blessings  upon  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  these 
United  States,  and  upon  our  legislators. 
Concretize  their  aspirations  to  eradicate 
poverty  and  disease  from  this  Nation  of 
plenty.  Crystallize  their  hopes  for  a 
tolerant  society.  Answer  their  prayers 
that  accompany  their  efforts  to  bring 
serenity,  sobriety,  and  peace  to  a  con- 
fused and  despairing  world. 

All  this  we  ask  in  Thy  name,  O  Thou 
who  art  above  us.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  froni  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HR.  1481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Donovan  C.  Mofltett; 

HR.  1763.  An  act  to  amend  section  1825 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  witness'  fees  In  habeas 
corpus  cases  and  In  proceedings  to  vacate 
sentence  under  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis; 

HJl.  3750.  An  act  for  the  jellef  of  certain 
Individuals; 

H.R.  3990.  An  ait  to  amend  section  1871 
of  title  28,  tJnlted  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit  mile- 
age allowances  of  grand  and  petit  Jurors; 


H.R.  3992.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(f) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
transcripts  furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts; 

H.R.  3997.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(b) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  recording  of  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  district  courts  by  means  of  electronic 
sound  recording  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or 
mechanical  means; 

H.R.  4719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
C.  Rumley,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of 
George  S.  Rumley;  and 

H.R.  5497.  An  act  to  amend  paragraphs  b 
and  c  of  section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  4465.  An  act  to  enact  part  III  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Code,  entitled  "De- 
cedents' Etetates  and  Fiduciary  Relations," 
codifying  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
relating  to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary 
relations  In  the  District  of  Columbia;   and 

H.R.  6964.  An  act  to  amend  section  4082 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of 
olf  enses  against  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  993.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Valdes  Cruz; 

S.  1154.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Actuaries; 

S.  1587.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act 
to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  limi- 
tation on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  in  suits  against  the  United  States  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  compensation; 

S.  1701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
M.  Qulntero; 

S.  1802.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Raul  C.  Soler  y  Rodriguez,  and  his  wife 
Gladls  B.  Pumariega  de  Soler; 

S.  1945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Tolanda  Lauzardo; 

S.  2420.  An  act  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  protection  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  their  wives  or  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to-authorlze 
funds  for  the  Conunlsslon  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement.' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
vdtes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5401)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes." 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 

FOR    DEPARTMENTS    OP 
AND    HEALTH,    EDUCATK^N, 
WELFARE 


appropr|lations 

LABOR 
AND 


on  behalf 

and  [Mr. 

con  sent  that 

Appropriations  have 

ncluding 

mafing  sup- 

Depart- 

iilucatlon, 


thi! 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is 
FoGARTY],  I  ask  imanimous 

the  Committee  on    -^^-_. 

until  midnight  to  file  a"  report 
minority  views,  on  the  bill  . 
plemental  appropriations  for 
ments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
and  Welfare. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  . 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ana? 

Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Speaker, 

the  right  to  object,  it  is  my ^, 

Ing  that  this  bill  will  be  calleft 
action  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  DENTON.    That  is  what 
stand. 

Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  __„_ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD  reserved  all  points 


ob.  ection  to 
frpm  Indi- 


un(  erstand- 


•eserving 
rstand- 
up  for 

under- 

\  withdraw 

objection  to 
from 


of  order. 
OF 


EXTENSION     OF     SUSPENSION 
DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS OF  YARN  OF  SILK 
Mr.     MihlS.    Mr.     Speaker, 
unanimous   Consent   to   take 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
extend  for  an  additional  temp 
riod  the  existing  suspension  of  , 
certain  classifications   of  yarn 
with  Senate  amendments  ther. 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments 
for  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the    request    of   the    gentlema 
Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  . 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
King     of     California,  \  Boggs, 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Curtis 


fiom 


there  to 


ai  d 


IN 
THE 


TO  CORRECT  CERTAIN  ERRt^RS 
TARIFF      SCHEDULES      OF 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  con, 
tain  errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules 
United  States,  with  Senate  ame 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  <>. 
ments.  and  agree  to  the  conferenc( 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
the  two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  i 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
King     of     California.     Boggs. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Curtis,  and 


LANGUAGE    TRAINING    TO    A 


PENDENT  OF  MEMBER  OF 

FORCES 

Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker 
unanimous  consent  to  take  fr'oiii 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  55)9 
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amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  language  training  to  be  given 
to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  Army 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  under 
certain  circumstances,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  all  after  "States" 
down  to  and  including  "duty"  in  line  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts If  this  has  been  cleared  with 
Ihe  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Bates]. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.     It  has  been  cleared 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  811) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  die- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
7750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965" 


in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ask 
the 
768)    to 
tempoiary  pe- 
d  ities  on 
of  silk, 
dis- 
and  ask 
on  the 
Hfcuses. 
objection  to 
from 


appoints 
Mills, 
ECeogh, 

Utt. 


unanl- 
ler's 
corr^t  cer- 
of  the 
amendments 
spnend- 
asked 
vbtes  of 


aj  points 

^LLS, 
]  [EOGH, 

Jtt. 


TO  AMEND  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY      ACT,      AND      FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES    ' 
Mr.  DELANEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  533,  Rept.  No. 
812),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2580) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.     After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary,   the   bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.     It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now  in  the 
bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall    be  considered   under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.     At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in   the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute.    The  previous  question  shall   be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  biu  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions 


DE- 
AltMED 


ask 

the 

I)    to 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR 
7750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 


"PART    I 

"Chapter  1 — Policy 
"Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Strike  out  the  last  sentence  in  the 
seventh  paragraph  and  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing: 'It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  part  ex- 
cess personal  property  shall  be  utilized 
wherever  practicable  In  lieu  of  the  procure- 
ment of  new  items  for  United  States-assisted 
projects  and  programs.  It  is  the  further 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  be  complemented  by  the  fur- 
nishing under  any  other  Act  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural conunodities  and  by  disposal  of  ex- 
cess property  under  this  and  other  Acts.' 

"(b)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlne 
new  paragraph:  "^ 

"  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as- 
slstance  under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  anv 
foreign  country  which  hereafter  permits  oi- 
fails  to  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent 
the  damage  or  destruction  by  mob  adtlon  of 
United  States  property  within  such  country 
should  be  terminated  and  should  not  b^ 
resumed  until  the  President  determines  that 
appropriate  measures  have  been  taken  by 
such  country  to  prevent  a  recurrence  there- 
of." 

"Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
"Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

"Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961     as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to 
the  use.  of  the  facilities  of  the  Internationa) 
Development  Association,  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  205.  Use  of  International  Lending 
Organizations.— In  order  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  the  policy  contained  in 
section  619.  the  President,  after  consideration 
Of  the  extent  of  additional  participation  by 
other  countries,  may  make  available,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  determines,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  to  the 
International  Development  Association  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  for  use  pursuant  to  the  laws  gov- 
erning United  States  participation  In  such  in- 
stitutions. If  any.  and  the  governing  statutes 
thereof  and  without  regard  to  section  201  or 
any  other  requirements  of  this  or  any  other 
Act.' 

"(b)   Add  the  following  new  section : 
"  'Sec.     806.  Regional     Development     in 
Africa.— The  President  Is  requested  to  seek 
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and  to  take  appropriate  action,  in  coopera- 
tion and  consultation  with  African  and  other 
Interested  nations  and  with  International  de- 
velopment organizations,  to  further  and  as- 
sist In  the  advancement  of  African  regional 
development  Institutions,  including  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank,  with  the  view  toward 
promoting  African  economic  development." 
"Title  II — ^Technical  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment Grants 

'Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooper- 
ation and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  212.  which  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  out  '1965'  and 
'$215.000,000-  and  substituting  '1966'  and 
'$210,000,000'.  respectively. 

"(b)  Amend  section  214.  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
'treatment,  education."  and  substituting  'edu- 
cation". 

"(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out 
'1965.  $18,000,000"  and  substituting  '1966, 
$7,000,000". 

"Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

"Sec.  104.  "Htle  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties. Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  221(b).  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows : 

"(1)  Amend  the  introductory  clause  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'  '(b)  The  President  may  Issue  guaranties 
to  eligible  United  States  Investors — ". 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  strike  out  '$2,500.- 
000,000'    and   substitute    '$5,000,000,000". 

"(3)   Amend  paragraph  (2)   as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  first  proviso,  strike  out  ',  and 
no  such  guaranty  in  the  case  of  a  loan  shall 
exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such  guar- 
anty shall  exceed  $10,000,000". 

"•(B)  In  the  third  proviso,  immediately 
after  '$300,000,000"  Insert  the  following:  ', 
and  guaranties  Issued  under  this  daragraph 
(2)  for  other  than  housing  projec^  similar 
to  those  Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, shall  not  exceed  $175,000,000". 

"(C)  In  the  fourth  proviso,  strike  out 
'1966"  and  substitute  '1967". 

"'(b)  Amend  section  221(c),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Strike  out  'actual  earnings  or  profits' 
and  substitute  'earnings  or  profits  actually 
accrued". 

"(2)  Immediately  aft«r  'guaranty"  the 
third  time  It  appears.  Insert  "of  an  equity 
Investment". 

"(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  Inserting  after  '(ex- 
clusive of  Informational  media  guaranties)," 
the  words  'and  to  pay  the  costs  of  Investigat- 
ing and  adjusting  (Including  costs  of  arbi- 
tration) claims  under  such  guaranties.". 

"(d)  Amend  section  223,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof  and  in  subsection  (b)  strike 
out  the  period  and  substitute  ';  and". 

"(2)  AddVhe  following  new  subsection 
(c): 

"  '(c)  the.  term  "eligible  United  States  in- 
vestors"' me\ns  United  States  citizens,  or 
-corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associa- 
tions created  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  territory  and  sub- 
stantially beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  as  well  as  foreign  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  or  other  associations 
wholly  owned  by  one  or  more  such  United 
States  citizens,  corporations,  partnerships,  or 
other  associations:  Provided,  That,  the  eligi- 
bility of  a  foreign  corporation  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  shares,  ^  In 
aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  Issued  and  subscribed  share  capital,  re- 


quired by  law  to  be  held  by  persons  other 
than  the  United  States  owners." 

"(e)  Amend  section  224.  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin 
American  Coxintries. — (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  in  order  to  stimiUate  private 
home  ownership  and  assist  In  th«  develop- 
ment of  stable  economies  In  Latin  America, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  development  In  the  American 
Republics  of  self-liquidating  pilot  housing 
projects,  the  development  of  institutions  en- 
gaged in  Alliance  for  Progress  programs,  In- 
cluding cooperatives,  free  labor  unions,  sav- 
ings and  loan  type  institutions,  and  other 
private  enterprise  programs  In  Iiatin  Amer- 
ica engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  in  the 
financing  of  home  mortgages,  the  construc- 
tion of  homes  for  lower  Income  persons  and 
families,  the  increased  mobilization  of  sav- 
ings and  the  Improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions In  Latin  America. 

"'(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  determine,  to  eligible  United 
States  Investors  as  defined  In  section  223 
assuring  against  loss  of  loan  Investments 
made  by  such  Investors  In — 

"  '  ( 1 )  pilot  or  demonstration  private  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  America  of  types  similar 
to  those  Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  suitable  for  conditions  In 
Latin  America; 

"  '(2)   credit  institutions  In  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortagages,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  Institutions  and  other  qualified  invest-  » 
ment  enterprises; 

'"(3)  housing  projects  In  Latin  America 
for  lower  Income  families  and  persons,  which 
projects  shall  be  constructed  In  accordance 
with  maximum  unit  costs  established  by  the 
President  for  families  and  persons  whose  in- 
comes meet  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
President; 

■"(4)  housing  projects  In  Latin  America 
which  win  promote  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions important  to  the  success  *f  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor  unions, 
cooperatives,  and  other  private  enterprise 
programs;  or 

"'(5)  housing  projects  In  Latin  America 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  mortgage  financing  for  which  is  made 
available  from  sources  within  Latin  America 
and  Is  not  derived  from  sources  outside  Latin 
America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  have  a  unit  cost  of 
not  more  than  $6,500. 

"  '(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $400,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud 
or  misconduct  for  which  the  investor  is  re- 
sponsible: Provided  further,  That  this  au- 
thority shall  continue  until  June  30,  1967." 
"Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
"Sec.  105.  Section  262  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  'fiscal  year 
1965"  the  following:  'and  $75,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1966". 

"Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

"Sec.  106.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  international  organizations 
and  programs.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  301(c),  which  relates 
to  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  In  the 
Near  East,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Contributions  by  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  In  the 
Near  East  for  the  calendar  year  1966  shall 
not  exceed  $15,200,000." 


"(b)  Amend  section  302,  which  relates 
to  authorization,  by  striking  out  "1965"  and 
'$134,272,400"  and  substituting  "1966"  and 
•$144,755,000".  respectively. 

"Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

"Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  "1965' 
and  "$405,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966'  and 
'$369,200,000".  respectively. 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
"Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(a)   Amend  subsection  (a)   as  follows: 
"(1)   Strike    out    '1965'    and    '$150.6O0,00O' 
and   substitute   '1966'   and   "$50,000,000".   re- 
spectively. 

"(2)  Add  the  following  new  sentence:  'In 
addition,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  use  In  south- 
east Asia  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $89,000.- 
000.  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  for  programs  authorized  by  parts  I  and 
II  of  this  Act." 

"(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
out  'this  section'  and  substituting  'the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)'. 

"part  n 
"Chapter   2 — Military   assistance 
"Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act  of  1961.   as   amended, 
which    relates    to    military    assistance.     Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  503(b).  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  by  striking  out  the 
words  'in  foreign  countries". 

"(b)  Amend  section  504,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  out  "1965"  and 
■$1,055,000,000"  In  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
stituting '1966"  and  '$1,170,000,000", 
respectively. 

"(<i)  Amend  section  605,  which  relates-  to 
utilization  of  assistance,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a).  striBe  out  the 
colon  and  add  the  following:  '/or  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  foreign  military  forces 
In  less  develofJed  friendly  countries  (or  thfc 
voluntary  efforts  of  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  such  coun- 
tries) to  construct  public  works  and  to  en- 
gage In  other  activities  helpful  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  such 
friendly  countries.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  such  foreign  military  forces 
should  not  be  maintained  or  established 
solely  for  civic  action  activities  and  that 
such  civic  action  activities  not  significantly  . 
detract  from  the  capability  of  the  military 
forces  to  perform  their  military  missions  and 
be  coordinated  with  and  form  part  of  the 
total  economic  and  social  development  ef- 
fort." 

"(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  re- 
designate the  proviso  of  subsection  (a)  as 
subsection  (b). 

'"  ( 3 )  In  redesignated  subsection  ( b ) .  strike 
out  'Provided,  Tbat  except"  and  substitute 
'Except";  strike  out  'or  (2)"  and  substitute 
'.  or  (2)  for  civic  action  assistance,  or  (3)'. 
"(d)  Amend  section  507.  which  relates  to 
sales,  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a).  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  between  the  second  and 
third  sentences:  'Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  644(m)(2).  nonexcess  de- 
fense articles  may  be  sold  under  this  sub- 
section at  the  standard  price  In  effect  at 
the  time  such  articles  are  offered  for  sale  to 
the  purchasing  country  or  International  or- 
ganization." 

"(2)  In  subsection  (b).  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso,  sub- 
stitute a  colon  and  add  the  following:  'Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  President  may,  when 
he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  national  Inter- 
est, enter  Into  sales  agreements  with  purchas- 
ing countries  or  international  organizations 
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which   fix   prices   to   be   paid    by 
chasing  countries  or  Internationa 
tions  for  the  defense  articles  or 
Ices    ordered.     Funds   available 
part  for  financing  sales  shall  be 
imburse  the  applicable  appropriat 
amoi:nts   required   by   the   contr 
exceed  the  price  so  fixed,  except 
_  reimbursement  shall  not  b«  re 
determination  by  the  President  ... 
tinued  production  of  the  defense 
Ing  sold  is  advantageous  to  the  . 
of  the  United  States.    Payments 
ing  countries  or  international 
which  exceed  the  amounts  requir^ 
contracts  shall   be   credited  to 
established  under  section  508     To 
mum  extent  possible,  prices  llxed 
such  sales  agreement  shall  be 
reimburse  the  United  States  for 
the    defense     articles     or     defensi 

ordered.    The  President  shall 

Congress  promptly  a  detaUed  repor 
ing  any   fixed-price  sales 
which  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 
exceeds  the  aggregate  amount  --.,_ 
paid  by  the  purchasing  country  o; 
tional  organization.' 

"(e)   Amend  section  508.  which 
reimbursement  as  follows : 

"(1)   After  'this  parf  the  first 
pears,  insert  'have  been  or". 

••(2)   After    'United    States    Gov 
the  first  time  it  appears  insert  ' 
ceived  from  the  disposition  of  e.._ 
indebtedness    and    charges    (inclui  . 
and  premiums)   or  Interest  collected 

"(3)    Strike    out    'the    current 
appropriation'    and,   substitute    'a 
fund  account'. 

■■(4)   Strike  out  'furnishing  .. 
tary  assistance  on  cafeh  or  credit 
substitute   'financing   sales   and   oi- 
Including  the  overhead  costs  therei  f 
"(f)   Amend  section  509(b),  whic  i 
to   exchanges   and   guaranties,   by 
'(excluding   contracts   with    any   „, 
the  United  States  (government)'  in 
ond  sentence  between  the  last  wor< 
and  the  period. 

"(g)   Amend  section  510(a).  whic  i 
to  special  authority,  as  follows: 

■■  ( 1 )   In  the  lirst  sentence  strike 
and  substitute  '1966'. 

"(2)   In   the   second  sentence 
•1965'  and  substitute  '1966'. 

"(h)  Amend  section  511.  which  . 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin 
as  follows: 

"(1)   In  subsection  (a),  strike  ou, 
may  be  used  during  each  fiscal  yeai 
sistance  in  implementing  a  feasible 
regional  defense",  and  insert  '$25,000 

be  used  for  assistance  on  a  cost 

to  an   inter-American   military  fore" 
the  control  of  the  Organization  of  / 
States';   and  amend  the  proviso  to 
follows:  ':  Provided.  That  the  cost  of 
articles  supplied  for  use  by  element! 
Inter-American  Peace  Force  in  the 
can  Republic  shall  not  be  charged 
the  $55,000,000  limitation  provided 
.subsection'. 

"(2)  Amend    subsection    (b)    to 
follows: 

"'(b)   To   the   maximum   extent 
mUitary    assistance    shall    be    furni 
American  Republics  in  accordance  wl 
plans  (Including  Joint  plans  relatiri 
temal  security  problems)    approved 
Organization  of  American  States.     Tl- 
ident  shall  submit  semiannual  report 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatii 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relat 
the  Senate  on   the  implementation 
subsection." 

'■(1)  Amend  section  512,  which  .ci 
restrictions  on  military,  aid  to  Afr 
follows: 

"(1)  Strike  out  'programs  uco..» 
section  505(b)  of  this  chapter'  and 
tute  "civic  action  requirements'. 
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'Chapter  1 — General  provisions 
"Sec.   301,  Chapter    1    of   part   in   of   the 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 

which     relates     to     general     provisions,     is 

amended  as  follows : 
"(a)   Amend  section  605,  which  relates  to 

retention  and  use  of  items,  as  follows: 
"(1)   In    the    section    heading   strike    out 

•Items'  and   substitute   'Certain   Items  and 

Funds'. 

"[^>  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 
'"(c)  Funds  realized  as  a  result  of  any 
failure  of  a  transaction  financed  unde»  au- 
thority of  part  I  of  this  Act  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  or  to  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  to  the  terms  of  any  agree- 
ment oi"  contract  entered  into  under  author- 
ity of  part  I  of  this  Act,  shall  revert  to  the 
respective  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
used  to  finance  such  transaction  or  to  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  account  currently  avail- 
able for  the  same  general  purpose. 

"  '(d)  Funds  realized  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  sale,  transfer,  or  dis- 
posal of  defense  articles  returned  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  a  recipient 
country  or  international  organization  as  no 
longer  needed  for  the  pArpose  for  which 
furnished  shall  be  credited  to  the  respective 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used  to  pro- 
cure such  defense  articles  or  to  the  appropri- 
ation, fund,  or  account  currently  available' 
for  the  same  general  purpose.' 

"(b)  Amend  section  612.  which  relates  to 
use  of  foreign  currencies,  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b).  and  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  such  subsection  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph :  *^ 

"  "The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  United,  States-owned  foreign 
currencies  are  utilized  In  lieu  of  dollars 
Dollar  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  not  be  emended  for  goods  and 
services  when  United  States-owned  foreign 
currencies  are  available  for  such  purposes 
unless  the  administrative  official  approving 
the  voucher  certifies  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
use  of  dollars  in  each  case." 

"(c)  Amend  section  613,  which  relates  to 
foreign  currencies,  as  follows: 

"(1)  StBike  out  the  section  heading  and 
substitute  the  following:  'Accounting  Val- 
uation, Reporting,  and  Administration  op 
Foreign  Currencies'. 

"(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"'(d)  In  cases  where  assistance  is  to  be 
furnished  to  any  recipient  country  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  thU  or  any  other 
Act  on  a  basis  which  will  result  In  the  ac- 
crual of  foreign  currency  proceeds  to  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  issue  regulations  requiring  that  agree- 
ments, in  respect  of  such  assistance,  Include 
provisions  for  the  receipt  of  interest  in- 
come on  the  foreign  currency  proceeds  de- 
posited in  authorized  depositaries:  Provided 
That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mines it  not  to  be  In  the  national  interest 
to  conclude  arrangements  for  the' receipt  of 
interest  income  he  may  waive  the  require- 
ment thereof:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  his  delegate,  shall 
promptly  make  a  complete  report  to  the 
Congress  on  each  such  datermination  and 
the  reasons  therefor.' 

"(d)  Amend  section  620.  which  relates  to 
prohl"oitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba  and  certain  other  countries,  as  follows : 
"(1)  Amend  the  section  heading  to  read 
cs  follows:  'PROHiEmoNs  Against  Furnish- 
ixc  Assistance. — '. 

"(2)  Amend  subsection  (e)(2),  which  re- 
lates to  the  act  of  state  doctrine,  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  'other  right'  each 
time  they  appear  the  words  'to  property',  and 


by  striking  out  ',  or  (3)  In  any  case  in  which 
the  proceedings  are  commenced  after  Jan- 
uary I,  1966'. 

"  ( 3 )  In  section  620  ( 1 ) ,  which  relates  to  the 
prohibition  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
countries  which  fall  to  enter  into  agreements 
to  Institute  the  Investment  guaranty  pro- 
gram and  providing  protection  against  cer- 
tain risks,  strike  out  "December  31,  1965'  and 
substitute   'December  31,   1966'. 

"(4)  At  the  end  of  such  section  620,  add 
the  following  new  siibsectlons : 
^  '"(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  President  shall  consider  deny- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act  to  any  coun- 
try which  has  failed  to  take  appropriate 
steps,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

"  '(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
Its  registry  from  transporting  to  North  Viet- 
nam— 
"'(i)  any  Items  of  economic  assistance. 
"  '(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition and  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

"'(ill)  any  other  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities;  and 

■"(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  from  transporting  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities  from  North 
Vietnam. 

"  '(o)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
furnish  assistance  under  this  Act,  consider- 
ation shall  be  given  to  excluding  from  such 
assistance  any  country  which  hereafter 
seizes,  or  Imposes  any  penalty  or  sanction 
against,  any  United  States  fishing  vessel  on 
account  of  its  fishing  activities  In  mter- 
national  waters.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  In  any  case 
governed  by  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.' 
"Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
"Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  in  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions 
is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  622,  which  relates  to 
coordination  with, foreign  policy,  as  follows: 
"(1)  ;n  subsection  (b).  Immediately  after 
military  assistance'  insert  '(including  any 
civic  action  and  sales  program)'. 
_  "(2)  In  subsection  (c).  Immediately  after 
mUitary  assistance  program'  insert  '(includ- 
ing any  civic  action  and  sales  program)'. 
"(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  'para- 
graph (3)  of  and  'of  the  officers  provided 
for  m  paragraphs  (i)  and  (2)  of  that  sub- 
section', and  substitute  for  the  latter  'of  one 
or  more  of  said  officers'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  'Public 
Law  86-735'  wherever  it  appears  and  substi- 
tute 'the  Latin  American  Development  Act 
as  amended'. 

"(c)  Amend  section  625(d),  which  relates 
to  the  employment  of  personnel,  by  striking 
out  'twenty'  in  paragraph  (2)  and  substitut- 
ing 'forty'. 

"(d)  Amend  section  626,  which  relates  to 
experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers  by 
rejtesignatlng  subsection  (d)  as  8ub.sec- 
tion  (c) . 

"(e)  Amend  section  630,  which  relates  to 
terms  of  detail  or  assignment,  by  inserting 
benefits'  after  "travel  expenses,'  in  para- 
graphs (2)   and  (4). 

"(f)  Amend  section  631,  which  relates  to 
missions  and  staffs  abroad,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"'(d)  Wherever  practicable,  especially  In 
the  case  of  the  smaller  programs,  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  administered  under 
the   direction   of   the   Chief   of   the   United 
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states  Diplomatic  Mission  by  the  principal 
economic  officer  of  the  mission  In  the  case 
of  assistance  under  part  I,  and  b;  the  senior 
military  officer  of  the  mission  in  the  case  of 
assistance  under  part  II." 

"(g)  Amend  section  635(g).  which  relates 
to  general  authorities,  by  inserting  'and  sales' 
after  'loans'  in  the  introductory  clause. 

"(h)  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (e),  strike  out  'section 
2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  62)'  and  substitute  'section  301  of 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.O.  3105)'. 
"(2)  In  subsection  (f),  strike  out  'Act  to 
provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  In  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes'  and  substitute 
'Latin  American  Development  Act,  as 
amended'. 

"(i)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
'1965'  and  '$52,500,000'  and  substituting 
'1966'  and  '$54,240,000',  respectively. 

"(J)  Amend  section  638  which  relates  to 
Peace  Corps  assistance,  by  striking  out  all  be- 
ginning with  ';  or  famine'  and  substituting 
a  period. 

"(k)   Add  the  following  new  sections; 
"  'Sec.  639.  Famine  and  Disaster  Relief. — 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to   prohibit   assistance   to   any  country   for 
famine  or  disaster  relief.  ^ 

"  'Sec.  640.  MiLrrART  Sales. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  part  II  of  this  Act.  no 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  sale,  exchange,  or  the  guaranty 
of  a  sale,  of  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices to  any  friendly  country  or  international 
organization  If  the  President  shall  have 
found,  pursuant  to  section  503,  that  the  as- 
sisting of  such  country  or  organization  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace.' 

"Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

"Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions, 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  642(a)(2).  which  re- 
lates to  statutes  repealed,  by  striking  out 
'143,'  and  all  beginning  with  ';  Provided/ 
up  to  the  semicolon. 

"(b)  Amend  section  644,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  subsection  (g).  Insert  ',  and  not 
procured  In  anticipation  of  military  assist- 
ance or  sales  requirements,  or  piu-suant  to  a 
military  assistance  or  sales  order,"  after 
'United  States  Government'  and  strike  out 
'as  grant  assistance'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (m)(2),  strike  out 
'Such  price  shall  be  the  same  standard  price" 
and  substitute  'Such  standard  price  shall  be 
the  same  price  (including  authorized  re- 
duced prices) '. 

"(3)  Amend  the  paragraph  following  the 
numbered  paragraph  (3)  in  "Subsection  (m) 
as  follows:  J 

"(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  Aisert  'and  sales' 
after  'Military  assistance". 

"(B)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out 
'Ijy  the  military  assistance  program". 

"(c)  Amend  section  645.  which  relates  to 
unexpended  balances,  by  striking  out  'Pub- 
lic Law  86-735'  and  substituting  'the  Latin 
American  Development  Act,  as   amended,". 

"(d)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"  'Sec.  649.  Limitation  on  Aggregate  Att- 

thorization  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  the  aggregate  of  the  total  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  use  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  furnishing  assistance 
and  for  administrative  expenses  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  $3,360,000,000.' 
"Chapter  4 — Amendment  to  the  Agricultural 

Trade  Development  and  AssUtance  Act  of 

1954 

"Sec.  401.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade   Development   and   Assirtance   Act   of 


1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  'No  sale  under  title  I  of  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  sale  la 
essential  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  No  such  sale  shall  be  based 
on  the  requirements  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  for  njore  than  one  fiscal  year.  The 
President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
Informed  with  respect  to  sales  made  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  title  I  of  this 
Act."  •• 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  ' 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 
Barratt  O'Hara, 
W.  S.  Mailliard, 
Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
j.  w.  fulbrioht, 
John  Sparkman, 

By  J.  W.  P. 
Mike  Mansfield, 

By  J.  W.  F. 
BoiniKE  B.  Hickenlooper, 
George  Aiken, 
Prank  Carlson, 
By  B.  B.  H. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7750)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  Emiended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

"The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  ■  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment,  which  Is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  the  text  of  the- 
Senate  amendment,  and  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Except  for  clerical  and  minor  drafting 
changes,  the  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference are  noted  below. 

AtrrnoaiZATiON  of  funds 
The  following  table  shows  the  differences 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  sums  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  and  the  administration 
appropriation  request  for  programs  author- 
ized In  this  bill  and  in  existing  law: 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965  (fiscal  year  1966) 
(In  thousands] 


• 

(1) 

Executive 
appropri- 
ation 
request 

(2) 
House 

(3) 
Senate 

(4) 

Conference 

(2)  and  (4) 

Adjustment 

against 

House 

blU 

(3)  and  (4) 

Adjustment 
against 
Senate 

amendment 

Development  Loan  Fund 

'$780,250 

"210,000 

'9,000 

7,000 

580, 125 

(85,000) 

145,555 

369,200 

»  80, 000 

50.000 

(') 
1,170.000 

55,240 
«3,100 

(>) 

$210,000 

m 

7,000 
P) 
(88,000) 

144,755 
366,200 
(») 
>  50, 000 

C) 
1,170,000 

63,240 
(•) 

(•) 

$210,000 

»9,000 

9,000 

(») 

(70,000) 

146, 455 

350,000 

•80,000 

60,000 

(») 
1,170,000 

65Mi40 

{') 

$210,  000 
(') 
7,000 
(») 
(75,000) 

r 

144,755 
369,200 

(') 

50.000 

•89.000 
1,170,000 

54,240 
(«) 

Teclmical   cooperation  and  develop- 
ment grants 

For  southeast  A.sia  ' 

(>) 
■(-$io,"6o6) 

» -$9,000 
-2,000 

""(+5,000) 

-1,700 

+19,200 

•-80,000 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 

AUiancc  for  Progress'.. 

Grants 

International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams  

Supporting  assistance 

For  southeast  Asia  » .. 

m 

Contingency  fund  » 

Special  authorization  for  southeast 
Asia' 

•+89,000 

'+89,000 

Military  assistance., 

Administrative  expenses: 

All) 

+1,000 

-1,000 

State  Department- 

Total 

3,  459,  470 

2,004,195 

2, 079,  695 

2,094,195 

+90,000 

+14,500 

'  Existing  law  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000,000  tor  fiscal  year  1966,  plus  unappropriated  portions  of 
amounts  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1962-65.    The  Executive  request  for  fiscal  year  1966  is  $780,250,000. 

•  The  House  bill  contained  an  authorization  for  an  appropriation  for  military  and  economic  programs  in  southeast 
Asia  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  year  1966.  This  was  added  to  the  section  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
contingency  fund.  The  Senate  amendment  added  $9,000,000  to  the  authorization  for  technical  cooperation  and 
$80,000,000  to  the  authorization  for  supporting  assistance  to  reflect  the  Executive  request  of  $89,000  000  for  use  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  special  authorization  of  $89,000,000  (or  southeast  Asia  under  the  contin- 
gency fund. 

•  Existing  law  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966  against  which  the  Executive  has  re- 
quested an  appropriation  of  $580,125,000.  Neither  tlic  llouse  bill  nor  the  Senate  amendment  made  any  change  in 
the  total  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

•  Existing  law  contains  a  continuing  authorization  for  such  sums  as  necessary.  The  Executive  has  requested  an 
appropriation  of  $3,100,000. 

Note.— The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  limitation  on  the  aggregate  authorization  for  use  in  fiscal  vear  1066 
of  $3,243,000,000.    The  conferees  agreed  to  a  limitation  of  $3,360,000,000. 

RECAPITULATION 

Total  amount  of  new  authorizations  contained  in  H.R.  77S0 $2  (fi4, 195  000 

Appropriations  requested  against  previous  authorizations:  ' 

Development  Loan  Fund $780,250  000 

Alliance  for  Progress .^. ^.JillUliyilUllll    58o|l25)oOO 

State  Department  adminlstraQve  expenses ....II.."..""  3, 100,' 000 

,  " " '■ 1.363,475,000 

Total  authorized  and  requested  for  fiscal  year  1966 :.;    ..  3  457  670  000 

Limitation  on  aggregate  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968. I. ..I. ..I. ..I".     3i38o!ooo!ooo 

Reduction  below  total  autliorized  and  requested  for  fiscal  year  1966 97,670,000 

Reduction  below  Executive  reqnest 99,470,000 
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irSE     OF    EXCESS     PROPERTY SECTION 

ATE SEC.  lOl (a) ) 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  added 
to    section    102    of    the 
policy — expressing  the  sense  of  th« 
that  In  furnishing  assistance  under 
excess  personal  property  should 
wherever  practicable  in  lieu  of  th( 
ment  of  new  items  for  U.S. -assisted 
and  programs. 

A   sentence   already   in   the 
policy  dealing  with  this  matter  wa 
by  changing  the  phrase  "excess 
"excess  personal  property." 

The  House  bill  contained  no 
Ing  with  this  subject. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of 
accepted   the  Senate  language 
the  insertion  of  the  word  "person^ 
last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  in 
ing  statement  of  policy  was  deleted 

The  managers  for  the  House  are 
that  Congress  already  has  Indicat^ 
favors  the  use  of  excess  property 
the  procurement  of  new  items  in 
out  the  foreign  aid  program,  and 
ther  and  stronger  statement  of 
Intent  on   this  subject  would  be 
They  did  not  regard  the  reference 
personal  property."  rather  than 
the  phrase  "excess  property,"  as 
thing  to  the  meaning. 

CHANNELING     ASSISTANCE    THROUGH 

ERAL     PROGRAMS     AND     INT^3lNATIO^I. 

NIZATIONS SECTION     102(a)       ( 

101  (b)   AND  102(C)  ) 

Section  101(b)   of  the  Senate 
Included   a   statement   that 
that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
placed  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Section  102(c)   of  the  Senate 
included  an   amendment  to  sectiofa 
the  act  to  increase  from  10  to  15  pe 
development    loan    funds    which 
made  available  to  the  International 
ment  Association,  the  International 
Reconstruction  and  Development 
temational    Finance    Corporation, 
with  a  proviso  stating  that  with 
any  dollars  expended  pursuant  to 
thorlty.  the  United  States  shall  use 
pjower  to  vote  for  disapproval  of 
national     Development     Associatioi 
loan  for  any  activity  in  a  country 
assistance  is  suspended  pursuant  t 
620(e)(1)    of   the   act,    which   re 
suspei)sion  of  U.S.  aid   to  countries 
expropriate  U.S.  property. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain 
provisions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of 
agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  language 
ing  the  limit  on  the  use  of  develop: 
funds  by  the  International 
sociation.  the  International  Bank  fo 
„  structlon  and  Development  or  the 
tlonal  Finance  Corporation  from  10 
cent,  but  refused  to  concur  in  a 
that  "Congress  further  urges  that 
States  and  other  free  world  nations 
Increasing  portion  of  their 
grams  on  a  multilateral  basis  and 
United  States  continue  its  efforts  to 
coordination  among  programs  of 
carried  out  on  a  bilateral  basis  by 
na  tions  .^''X^_f«v 

The  increase  from  10  to  15  percen 
missive  only.    No  use  has  been  madi 
authority    in    the   past,   and   the 
reports  that  no  plan  for  allocating 
ment  loan  funds  to  these  international 
cles  Is  currently  being  considered 
year  1966. 

REGIONAL      DEVELOPMINT      IN      AFRICA— 
102(b)      (SENATE SEC.    102(d) 

Section  102(d)   of  the  Senate 
added  a  new  section  200  to  the  act 

to    regional    development    In    Africi 
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House  bill  did  not  contain   a  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
language.  The  new  language  reflects  the 
view  that,  in  promoting  African  economic 
development,  African  regional  development 
institutions,  including  the  recently  created 
African  Development  Bank,  should  be  uti- 
lized. In  accepting  this  language,  the  con- 
ferees are  of  the  opinion  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  free  world  economic  assist- 
ance to  Africa  rests  with  Europe  and  that  the 
role  of  the  United  States,  at  most,  is  that 
of  an  interested  minority  participant. 

EARMARKING  OF  EXTENDED  RISK  GUARANTIES  FOR 

HOUSING SECrriON     104(a)(3)(B)        (HOUSE 

SEC.  103  (b)  (3)  (B>  > 

Section  103(b)(3)(B)  of  the  House  bill 
amended  section  221(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  which  relates  to  extended 
risk  guaranties,  to  provide  that  of  the  $300 
million  of  guaranties  authorized  to  be  is- 
sued under  that  section  not  less  than  $150 
million  could  be  issued  only  for  housing  proj- 
ects similar  to  those  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  no^  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  increasing  the  limit 
on  extended  risk  guaranties  which  could  be 
used  for  purposes  other  than  housing  to  $175 
mUlion.  This  has  the  effect  of  assuring  that 
$125  million  of  the  $300  million  limit  cur- 
rently in  effect  on  extended  ri^  guaranties 
will  be  available  for  housing  projects  sim- 
ilar to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  This  would  not  preclude 
the  use  of  more  than  $125  million  for  hous- 
ing should  a  demand  in  excess  of  this  total 
for  housing  investments  develop. 

EXTENT   OF   INVESTMENT    GUARANTY    COVERAGE 

SECTION  104  (b)    (SENATE SEC.  104(b)) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  an 
amendment  to  section  221(c)  of  the  act, 
changing  the  existing  limits  on  investment 
guaranty  coverage  from  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestment plus  "actual  earnings  and  profits" 
to  the  value  of  the  investment  plus  "earn- 
ings or  profits  actually  received." 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted a  modification  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, limiting  investment  guaranty  cover- 
age to  "earnings  and  profits  actually  accrued" 
rather  than  "received."  It  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee  of  conference  that 
it  has  always  been  the  intent  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  investment  guaranty  program  that 
only  earnings  and  profits  actually  accrued 
were  covered  and  that  the  added  language 
would  further  clarify  this  intent. 

LATIN     AMERICAN     HOUSING     GUARANTIES SEC- 
TION 104(e)   (HOUSE — stc.  103(e);  senate — 

SEC    104(e)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  224(a)  of 
the  act  to  continue  the  present  program  of 
pilot  or  demonstration  private  housing  proj- 
ects and  to  broaden  the  purposes  of  guar- 
anties for  housing  projects  in  Latin  America 
to  include  (a)  development  of  institutions 
engaged  in  Alliance  for  Progress  programs, 
particularly  cooperatives,  free  labor  unions, 
and  savings  and  loan  type  institutions;  (b) 
constructi(»n  of  lower  income  housing;  and 
(c)  increased  mobilization  of  savings  and 
improvement  of  bousing  conditions  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Senate  amendment  similarly  broad- 
ened the  purposes  of  section  224(a)  but  de- 
leted specific  reference-  to  cooperatives,  free 
labor  unions,  and  savings  and  loan  type 
institutions. 

In  addition,  tije  House  bill  added  a  new 
subsection  224(b)(4)  to  the  act.  defining  as 
eligible  for  Latin  American  housing  guaran- 
ties Investments  In  "housing  projects  in 
Latin  America  which  will  promote  the  de- 
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▼elopment  of  institutlpns  important  to  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  such  as 
free  labor  unions  and  cooperatives." 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sim- 
ilar provision,  but  did  not  Include  specific 
reference  to  free  labor  unions  and  coopera- 
tives. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  amendments  to  the  House  language 
which  added  appropriate  references  to  "pri- 
vate' enterprise"  and  to  "private  Investment" 
in  each  Instance  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  free  labor 
unions,  ccKiperatives,  and  savings  and  loan 
type  Institutions  should  have  priority  over 
other  private  enterprise  In  the  development 
of  housing  in  Alliance  for  Progn'ess  programs. 

CEILING  ON   LATIN  AMERICAN  HOUSING  GUARAN- 
TIES  SECTION    104(e)     (HOUSE SEC.    103(e); 

SENATE SEC.   104(e)) 

H 

The  Senate  amendment  Increased  fropi  $250 
to  $350  million  the  total  face  amount  of  guar- 
anties that  may  be  issued  for  Latin  American 
housing  investments  and  provided  that  the 
authority  to  issue  such  guaranties  should 
continue  through  June  30,  1968. 

The  House  bill  increased  the  Issuing  au- 
thority for  sych  guaranties  from  $250  to  $450 
million  and  continued  the  authority  to  Issue 
such  guaranties  through  June  30,  1967. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  ceiling  of  $400  million  on  the  face 
amount  of  such  guaranties,  a  figure  which 
splits  the  difference  between  the  $350  million 
limit  set  by  the  Senate  and  the  $450  million 
set  by  the  House.  The  authority  to  issue 
guaranties  is  continued  through  June  30, 
1967. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS — SECTION  105    (HOUSE 

SEC.  104;  SENATE — SEC.  108) 

The  House  bUl  amended  section  252  of  the 
act  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $600 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  of  whi<5h  not  more  than  $85  million 
may  be  used  for  technical  cooperation  grants. 
The  balance  may  only  be  used  for  dollar  re- 
payable loans. 

The  Senate  amend.nent  contained  an 
identical  authorization  but  limited  the 
amount  that  may  be  used  for  technical  co- 
operation grants  to  $70  million. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
not  more  than  $75  million  of  the  $600  mil- 
lion may  be  used  for  such  grants.  It  was 
recognized  that  technical  cooperation  funds 
have  financed  a  number  of  programs  basic 
to  the  development  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Among  these  are  programs  for 
improved  tax  collection  services  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  sup- 
port for  educational  programs  for  the  Central 
American  regional  Integration  system,  and 
programs  for  the  improvements  of  savings 
and  loan  and  credit  facilities  in  a  number  of 
countries.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ' 
figure  agreed  upon  does  not  Increase  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  bill;  it  is  ' 
an  allocation  made  from  the  $600  million 
which  was  in  the  House  bill  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  reduction  from  $85 
million  to  $75  million  has  the  effect  of 
reserving  a  larger  portion  of  the  $600  million 
for  dollar  repayable  loans. 

STANDBY  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

SECTION      108(a)(2)        (HOUSE SEC.       107(a> 

(2);     HOUSE SEC.    102(a);    SENATE 103(a); 

HOUSE SEC.  106;  SENATE SEC.  108) 

The  House  bill  authorized  for  use  In 
southeast  Asia  such  sums  for  economic  and 
military  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  It  required  the  President 
to  present  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Committtee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions the  programs  to  be  carried  out  with 
the  appropriations  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  authority. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
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On  June  1,  1965,  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  requesting  the  author- 
ization of  $89  million  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  expanded 
programs  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  southeast  Asia.  This  message  was 
received  after  the  passage  of  HJl.  7750  by  the 
House  but  prior  to  Its  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
$89  million  requested  by  the  President  (1) 
by  increasing  the  authorization  for  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grants  from 
the  figure  of  $210  million  contained  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  House  bill  to  $219  million, 
and  (2)  by  increasing  the  authorization  for 
supporting  assistance  by  $80  million. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
compromise  according  to  which  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  accepted  the 
figures  for  development  grants  and  technical 
cooperation  and  for  supporting  assistance  In 
the  House  bill,  and  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  accepted  a  limitation  of  $89 
million  on  the  special  authorization  for 
southeast  Asia  contained  tn  section  107(a) 
(2)  of  the  House  bUl. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  pro- 
vision for  an  open-end  authorization  of 
funds  was  replaced  by  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  $89  million  for  that  area,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to 
delete  the  requirements  for  a  determination 
by  the  President  and  for  special  reports  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  connection  with  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  authority. 

CIVIC        ACmON        PROGRAMS SECTION         201  (C) 

(HOUSE SEC.   201(C);    SENATE SEC   201(C)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  505  of  the 
act  to  Include  authority  for  assisting  foreign 
military  forces  In  less  developed  friendly 
countries  to  construct  public  works  and  to 
engage  in  activities  "helpful  to  the  economic 
development  of  such  friendly  countries."  It 
also  recorded  the  sense  of  Congress  that  for- 
eign military  forces  should  not  be  main- 
tained or  established  solely  for  civic  action 
and  that  civic  action  should  not  detract  sig- 
nificantly from  the  capability  of  the  military 
to  perform  its  military  function. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  House  bill  except  that  It 
authorized  assistance  for  activities  helpful  to 
the  "social"  as  well  as  economic  development 
of  friendly  countries  and  provided  that  the 
statement  of  the  sense  of  Congress  should  be 
followed  "Insofar  as  practicable." 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
to  the  House  bill  that  would  authorize  civic 
action  programs  helpful  to  the  social  as  well 
as  the  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Inclusion  of  the  word  "social"  will 
remove  an  ambiguity  that  may  exist  as  to 
health  and  literacy  programs  carried  on 
within  the  limitations  contained  In  the 
House  amendment. 

DRAWDOWN    AUTHORITY SECTION    201  (g) 

(HOUSE SEC.    201(g);    SENATE SEC.    201(g)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  510  of  the 
act  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the 
appropriations  making  reimbursement  for 
defense  articles  and  services  used  pursuant 
to  the  special  authority  should  be  made  to 
the  President,  as  are  military  assistance  ap- 
propriations, so  as  to  permit  making  such 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  to  the  President  or  any  other  agency  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  Executive. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision  and  retained  existing  law 
which  authorizes  ain  appropriation  only  to 
the  President. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  version.  Appropriations 
for  the  various  segments  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  are  voted  to  the  President. 
Acceptance  of  tlie  Senate  amendment  retains 


this  policy,  thus  permitting  all  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  to  be  contfiined  In  one 
appropriation  act. 

SESTBIOnONS  ON  MILITART  Am  TO  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA  SECTION  201  (h)      (SENATX SEC.  201  (h)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
amended  section  511  of  the  act  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  section  611(a)  was  amended 
to  provide  that,  of  the  $55  million  annually 
permitted  for  grant  programs  of  defense  arti- 
cles for  American  Republics,  $25  million  may 
be  used  for  assistance  on  a  cost-sharing  basis 
to  an  Inter-Amerlcan  military  force  under 
the  control  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Second,  section  511  (b)  was  rewrit- 
ten to  provide  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  military  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  American  Republics  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  Joint  plans  (Including  joint 
plans  relating  to  Internal  security  problems) 
approved  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  In  addition,  the  PresideiM4%7as  di- 
rected to  submit  quarterly  reports  on  the  im- 
plementation of  section  511(b). 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provisions  with  amend- 
ments. 

Section  511(a)  of  existing  law  authorizes 
during  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  "a  part"  of 
the  military  aid  funds  for  Latin  America  "for 
assistance  in  Implementing  a  feasible  plan 
for  regional  defense."  The  present  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  pointed  up 
the  need  for  more  positive  and  clearer  lan- 
guage to  encourage  the  establishment  of  an 
inter-American  military  force.  Accordingly, 
that  language  in  existing  law  Is  repealed  and 
Is  replaced  by  the  provision  that  up  to  $26 
million  of  the  $55  million  may  be  used  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis  for  assistance  to  an  Inter- 
American  force  under  the  control  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (OAS). 

Two  points  should  be  emphasized:  First, 
the  $25  million  is  a  celling.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  used  only  for  this  purpose  should  it 
prove  impracticable  to  establish  suctt*a  force. 
Second,  It  is  required  that  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  contribute  financially  to  the 
Inter-American  force.  No  formula  for  cost 
sharing  is  written  into  the  law;  this  will  be 
a  matter  of  negotiations.  The  lang^iage 
makes  clear  that  such  a  force  will  not  be 
financed  entirely  by  the  United  States.  If 
an  inter-American  force  can  be  created  It 
will  relieve  the  United  States  of  much  of  the 
burden  of  trying  to  maintain  peace  In  this 
hemisphere. 

The  proviso  added  by  the  conferees  to  sec- 
tion 511(a)  stipulates  that  the  costs  of  the 
defense  articles  supplied  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  force  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  shall  not  be  charged 
against  the  $55  million  celling.  The  con- 
ferees recognized  that  the  continuing  costs 
of  the  operation  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
cannot  be  determined.  To  charge  these  costs 
against  the  ceiling  Imposed  by  the  law  might 
—make  Impossible  any  further  bilateral  or 
multilateral  programs  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  amended  language  In  section  511(b)  Is 
a  further  effort  to  encourage  the  American 
Republics  to  work  out  "joint  plans  (includ- 
ing joint  plans  relating  to  Internal  security 
problems) ."  It  is  a  logical  sequel  to  the  Spe- 
cial Consultative  Committee  on  Security 
Against  the  Subversive  Actions  of  Interna- 
tional Communism,  established  at  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  In  early  1962,  and  the 
current  efforts  to  deal  with  the  situation  In 
the  Dominican  Republican.  The  new  lan- 
guage does  not  make  military  assistance  to 
the  American  Republics  contingent  upon  the 
adoption  of  joint  plans;  It  Is  permissive. 
Further,  It  does  not  depend  upon  unanimous 
agreement  by  the  members  of  the  OAS.  For 
example,  a  group  of  contiguous  nations  may 
be  able  to  work  out  an  acceptable  plan  to 


cope  with  Internal  security  problems  com- 
mon to  those  nations. 

The  -committee  of  conference  recognized 
that  progress  In  this  field  may  be  slow  bvt 
that  the  time  had  come  to  begin  a  serious 
effort  to  share  the  responsibilities  for  hemi- 
spheric peace  and  security.  The  President  Is 
required  to  submit  semiannual  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  under  this  section  of  the  law. 

In  agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
viding that  $25  million  authorized  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  Latin  America  may  be  used  on 
a  cost-sharing  basis  to  create  an  inter- 
American  military  force,  the  conferees  de- 
sired to  make  It  clear  that  none  of  these 
funds  is  to  be  used  to  finance  research  con- 
tracts for  studies  of  opinion  or  attitudes 
or  other  sociological  or  behavioral  studies 
unless  such  studies  have  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

USE   OF   FOREIGN   CURRENCIES SECTION    301  (b> 

(SENATE SEC.   301(0) 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  an 
amendment  to  section  612(c)  of  the  act,  sub- 
stituting a  new  second  ftaragraph  which  re- 
quired AID  administrative  officials  to  certify 
upon  approving  each  dollar  payment  voucher 
the  reasons  for  use  of  dollars,  Instead  of 
local  currencies,  whenever  U.S.-owned  local 
currencies  were  available. 

The  House  bill  dl4  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  to  retain  the  definition  of  excess 
foreign  currency  contained  in  existing  law 
which  had  been  repealed  by  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  House  managers  were  con- 
vinced that  there  had  been  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  dollars  were  spent  when 
foreign  currencies  might  have  been  used, 
and  that  requiring  a  modification  of  existing 
AID  procedures  would  be  more  effective  than 
a  further  directive  that  maximum  use  should 
be  made  of  such  currencies. 

Officials  responsible  for  approving  vouchers 
can  make  the  required  certification  only 
if  they  have  at  band  all  of  the  necessary 
facts.  One  of  the  reasons  why,  on  occasion, 
foreign  currencies  have  not  been  used  has 
been  that  officials  responsible  for  procure- 
ment or  for  making  payments  were  not  fully 
Informed  as  to  their  availability.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  give  a  higher  priority  and 
to  devote  more  man-hours  than  it  has  in 
the  past  to  making  sure  that  in  pr(x:urement 
negotiations  and  in  making  disbursements, 
the  necessary  data  as  to  the  availability  of 
foreign  currency  and  guidan<»  as  to  its  use 
are  In  the  bands  of  the  responsible  per- 
sonnel. 

In  situations  where  foreign^  currencies 
clearly  are  not  available  for  procurement, 
such  as  in  buying  products  in  the  United 
States,  or  procurement  In-  countries  where 
the  demand  for  local  currency  to  meet  U.S. 
Ciovemment  expenses  considerably  exceeds 
the  supply,  certification  of  individual  vouch- 
ers should  not  be  necessary. 

HIGHEST  RATE  OF  INTEREST  OBTAIN.'VBLE  ON  U.S.- 
OWNED     FOREIGN     CrURRENCtES SECTION     301 

(C)     (SENATE SEC.  301(d)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section 613(d)  to  the  act,  providing  that 
wherever  U.S.  assistance  agreements  under 
any  act  resulted  in  holdings  of  U.S. -owned 
local  currencies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  Issue  regulations  that  required,  in  all'' 
such  agreements,  that  the  United  States 
should  get  Interest  income  at  the  "highest 
Interest  rate  lawfully  obtainable  from  the 
recipient  country  or  agencies  thereof  In  the 
respective  countries." 

The  provision  allowed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  waive  the  requirement  If  he  deter- 
mined that  the  receipt  of  Interest  Income  was 
not  In  the  VS.  national  interest.    A  report 
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to  the  Congres^jf  each  such  dete  mlnatlon 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  was  requl  red 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a 
ble  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of 
recognize    that    the    United    State  \ 
deposit  in  foreign  banks  substantia: 
of  foreign  currencies  derived  frorr 
of   surplus   agricultural   commodit 
title   I   of   Public   Law   480   and   frbm 
sources,    and    that    under    normal 
stances  interest  should  be  paid  to 
States    on    such    deposits 
Agency  for  International  Developr^ent 
assurance   that   it   is   U.S.   policy 
such    interest,    it   has   not   always 
The    conferees    are    of    the    opinio^ 
legal  requirement  to  this  effect  is 

The  language  of   the  Senate   an^endment 
was  accepted,  except  that  the 
"the   highest   interest  rate"  to  be 
was  deleted.     The  committee  of 
strongly  favors   obtaining  the  highest 
of  Interest  possible  and   is  oppo6<  d 
acceptance  of  any  "token"  interest 
The    committee    recognizes 
such  a  rate  ought  to  be  fixed   by 
tion   and   that  a  general  legal  rec  uirement 
would   not  be  appropriate  because 
Ing  conditions  in  Individual  coun 

INVESTMENT     GUARANTIES      ( 

SEC.    301  (e)       (I)      AND      (3)  ) 

The    Senate    amendment 
guage  added  by  a  voice  vote  on 
the  Senate,  designed  to  prevent  a 
of  an  Incident  which  occurred  in  a 
ing  country  in  which   it  was  clal^ied 
rights    of    certain    American 
been  violated.     No  hearings  had 
on  the  case  in  question,  nor  on  thi  i 
ment  designed  to  alleviate  it. 
by   the  committee   of  conference 
that  the  Issues  were  much  less  clea  ■ 
more  complex  and  controversial 
first  supposed.     The  provision  wa  i 
with  the  understanding  that,  shoul( , 
stances  warrant,  the  entire  subject 
reviewed    at    length    and    a 
made  during  the  next  annual   hearings  on 
foreign  aid. 

ACT     OP     STATE     DOCTRINE — SECTION 
•  HOUSE — SEC.     301(C)(2);     SENATE 

(e)  (2) ) 

The  House  bill  extended  for  an 
year  the  provisions  of  section  620 
the  act  which  provides  that  no  cou|t 
United  States  shall  decline  on  the 
the  act  of  state  doctrine  to  make 
mlnatlon  on  the  merits  or  to  appl^ 
pies  of  International  law  In  a  case 
aiTyact  of  a  foreign  state   is  alleged 
coriirary  to  international  law. 

The    Senate   amendment    made 
vision  permanent  law  and  in  addition 
fied  the  text  to  make  it  clear  "that 
does    not    prevent    banks,    insuran  ;e 
panies,  and  other  financial  institutions 
using  the  act  of  state  doctrine  as 
to   multiple   liability   upon  any  contract 
deposit  or  insurance  policy  in  any 
such  liability  has  been  taken  over 
priated  by  a  foreign  state." 

The  House  receded. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of 
accepted    the    Senate    provisions 
understan(ling  that  this  would  not 
either  committee  from  reviewing 
and  making  a  further  determination 
hearings  are   held  next  year  on  re^iewal 
the  foreign  aid  authorization. 

SANCTIONS    AGAINST    U.S.    FISHING 

CONTROL   OF  SHIPPING   TO   NORTH    V^NAM 

SECTION  301  (d)  (4)    (SENATE — SEC.  3 
HOUSE SEC.    301(C)(4)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a 
section   620(0)    to   the  act  under   M*hlch 
assistance  could  be  furnished  undei 
to  any  country  which   (1)    has  ext^ded 
hereafter  extends.  Its  Jurisdiction 
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purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas  be- 
yond that  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  hereafter  imposes  any  penalty  or 
sanction  against  any  U.S.  fishing  vessel  on 
account  of  its  fishing  activities  in  such  an 
area.  The  amendment  did  not  apply  to  ex- 
tensions of  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  interna- 
tional agrreement  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
blo  provision. 

The  House  bill,  however,  included  an 
amendment  to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  adding  a  new  subsection  (n) 
providing  that,  until  the  President  deter- 
mines that  North  Vietnam  has  ceased  all  ef- 
forts to  overthrow  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  no  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  the  act  (except  under  sec. 
214)  may  be  used  for  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try which  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  enactment  of 
the  bill,  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  commcxlltles  to  or  from  North  Viet- 
nam. The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
such  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  compromise  which  eliminates  the 
rigid  prohibitions  against  supplying  U.S. 
assistance  in  both  instances  but  requires  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  behavior  of  re- 
cipients of  our  aid  with  respect  to  these 
problems  in  determining  the  nature  and 
amount  of  aid  to  be  provided.  Language  was 
accepted.  Indicating  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  excluding  from  U.S.  as- 
sistance any  country  which  imposes  any  pen- 
alty or  sanction  against  any  U.S.  fishing  ves- 
sel on  account  of  its  fishing  activities  in  in- 
ternational waters  rather  than  a  requirement 
that  aid  be  terminated  under  such  circum- 
stances. A  modification  of  the  provision  in 
the  House  bill  relating  to  ships  transporting 
cargo  to  North  Vietnam  was  also  agreed  upon 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  shall  consider 
denying  assistance  to  any  country  failing 
to  prevent  its  ships  from  transporting  cargo 
as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  instead  of  pro- 
hibiting U.S.  aid  to  such  countries  regards 
less  of  other  circumstances. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  that  the  United  States  should  give 
consideration  to  the  treatment  of  U.S.  fish- 
ing vessels  by  foreign  governments  in  de- 
termining the  nature  and  amount  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance made  available  to  such  governments. 
At  the  same  time,  they  recognized  that  a 
complete  prohibition  of  aid  to  governments 
interfering  with  U.S.  vessels  might  in  certain 
instances  prevent  the  attainment  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  adversely  affect 
the  entire  program  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

In  accepting  a  modification  of  the  lan- 
guage relating  to  assistance  to  countries  per- 
mitting their  ships  to  carry  cargo  to  and 
from  North  Vietnam,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  recognized  that  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  free  world  carriers  from 
the  North  Vietnam  trade,  even  If  it  could  be 
achieved,  would  have  only  a  very  limited 
effect  upon  the  North  Vietnam  economy  and 
military  efforts.  Military  equipment  and 
petroleum  products  are  brought  into  the 
country  on  Communist-flag  vessels.  North 
Vietnam's  foreign  trade  is  already  heavily 
oriented  toward  Communist  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Free  world  trade  amounted  to  only 
about  17  percent  of  value  of  North  Vietnam's 
total  trade  for  1963.  Although  free  world 
ships  carry  45  percent  of  North  Vietnam's 
seaborne  imports  by  volume  and  85  percent 
of  seaborne  exports  (principally  coal  to  Ja- 
pan), the  Communist  countries  could,  in 
time,  arrange  it  so  that  Communist-flag 
vessels  and  planes  and  the  rail  link  with 
Communist  China  carried  all  thfe  imports 
and  exports  Hanoi  needed. 

The  language  of  the  House  bill  afforded 
little  negotiating   leverage   because  most  of 


the  countries  whose  ships  are  still  In  the 
North  Vietnam  trade  receive  little  or  no  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States.  The  major 
nation  with  ships  in  this  trade — the  United 
Kingdom — no  longer  receives  either  economic 
or  military  assistance  from  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  is  making  high-level  dip- 
lomatic representations  to  obtain  free  world 
cooperation  in  getting  ships  and  planes  out 
of  the  North  Vietnam  trade,  and  a  number 
of  vessels  have  already  left  the  trade  because 
of  commercial   and  safety  considerations. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argument  that  negotiations  on 
this  matter  would  be  more  effective  if  there 
was  not  a  rigid  requirement  that  aid  be 
terminated. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

SK:TI0N         302(C)  (HOUSE SEC         302(C); 

SnjATE — SEC.   302  (b)> 

The  House  bill  amended  section  625(d)  of 
the  act  by  increasing  from  20  to  50  the  num- 
ber of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  who, 
at  any  one  time,  may  be  initially  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  United  States  for  not  more  than 
2  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  increased  the 
limitation  on  such  personnel  from  20  to  30. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
jwhich  Increased  the  limitation  on  such  per-  ' 
sonnei  to  40. 

ELIMINATION      OF      MISSIONS SECTTION       302(f) 

(SENATE — SEC.    302(e)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
631  of  the  act  by  providing  that  in  countries 
where  the  economic  and  military  assistance 
program  does  not  exceed  $1  million  in  a  fiscal 
year,  the  AID  mission  staff  personnel  shall 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  program  administered 
by  economic  officers  and.  where  military  aid 
is  involved,  by  military  officers  attached  to 
the  U.S.  diplomatic  mission. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  with  an  amendment  that  removed 
the  criterion  of  a  program  of  $1  million  or 
less  in  any  fiscal  year  as  the  basis  for  the 
withdrawal  of  personnel  administering  such 
economic  or  military  assistance  programs. 
In  place  of  this  rigid  figure,  the  committee 
of  conference  inserted  a  provision  that  re- 
ductions in  personnel  should  be  undertaken 
"wherever  practicable,  especially  in  the 
smaller  programs."  The  committee  of  con- 
ference Is  emphatic  in  seeking  to  reduce 
the  size  of  our  AID  missions,  particularly 
those  in  the  smaller  programs.  It  recognized 
that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  but  believes  that  further  progress 
is  possible  without  impairing  the  effective- 
ness of  our  programs  and,  at  the  same  time,  . 
resulting  in  a  reduction  of  administrative 
.costs.  By  the  removal  of  the  $1  million 
figure,  the  committee  expects  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID  will  examine  programs  in 
all  the  countries.  partl(5Mlarly  the  smaller 
countries,  with  a  view  toward  achieving  fur- 
ther economies  in  money  and  personnel. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES SECTION      302(1) 

(House — sec.  302(h);  senate — sec.  302(h)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  637(a)  of 
the  act  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
(53.240,000  for  administrative  expenses  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $55,240,000  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
providing  an  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $54,240,000. 

MILITARY    SALES SE<m0N    302  (k) 

'  (SENATE SEC.    302(J)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 640  to  the  act,  excluding  military  sales 
from  several  provisions  of  the  act  prohibit- 
ing U.S.  assistance. 
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The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  They  re- 
garded the  Senate  provision  as  being  a  formal 
statement  of  the  policy  that  sales  of  military 
equipment  and  services  for  dollars  or  on 
credit  terms  within  limits  accepted  as  being 
normal  for  commercial  transactions  were  not 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  applicable  to 
grant  aid,  which  policy  has  always  guided 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Military  sales 
are  subject  to  the  restriction  that  sales  may 
be  made  only  to  friendly  nations  when  the 
President  finds  that  such  sales  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  this  authority 
would  apply  only  to  bona  fide  sales  for  value 
as  defined  in  section  644(m)  of  the  act  to 
purchasers  Judged  to  be|capable  of  making 
payment  in  full  under  reasonable  credit 
terms.  Any  transaction,  although  techni- 
cally a  sale,  where  prospects  of  payment  were 
In  doubt  or  for  currencies  not  needed  by 
the  United  States  would  Involve  an  element 
of  grant  assistance  and  would  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  restrictions  relating  to  grant 
aid. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  the  forces  of  friendly  nations,  on  which 
we  rely  either  to  contribute  to  the  common 
defense  strategy  or  to  defend  against  internal 
subversion,  should  be  adequately  equipped. 
It  is  better  that  equipment  be  supplied  on 
a  sales  rather  than  a  grant  basis.  It  is  not 
to  our  advantage  to  impose  the  same  condi- 
tions on  nations  ready  and  willing  to  buy 
that  we  do  on  recipients  of  grant  aid. 

limitation  on  AGGREGATE  AUTHORIZATION  FOB 
FISCAL  YEAR  1966 — SECTION  303(d)  (SEN- 
ATE  SEC.    303(d)  ) 

7'he  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 649  to  the  act,  which  limited  the  aggre- 
gate authorization  for  an  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1966  to  the  sum  of  $3,243,000,000. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  with  an  amendment,  limiting  the 
aggregate  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
to  $3,360,000,000. 

This  sum  must  be  measured  against  the 
Executive  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966  of  $3,459,470,000.  The  latter  figure 
Includes  amounts  specifically  authorized  in 
this  bill  as  well  as  the  Executive  appropria- 
tion requests  against  sums  previously  au- 
thorized for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  for  State  De^ 
partment  administrative  expenses.  As  a  re- 
sult of  adjustments  in  amounts  made  in  this 
bill  for  specific  programs,  together  with  those 
previously  authorized  and  for  which  the 
Executive  is  requesting  appropriations,  the 
comparable  figure  is  $3,457,670,000.  The 
effect  of  the  ceiling  Imposed  by  this  section 
of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  the  total  Executive 
program  by  $97,670,000.  It  is  left  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  Executive  to  effect  reduc- 
tions that  will  bring  the  programs  funded  by 
this  act  within  the  limit  imposed  by  this 
section. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
strongly  objected  to  the  imposition  of  an 
overall  reduction  on  the  authorization  for 
foreign  aid  rather  than  cutting  individual 
authorizations.  The  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  their  hearings  on  the  pro- 
gram should  be  sufficiently  Informed  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  various  segments  of  the 
program  to  exercise  Judgment  as  to  the  places 
where  <;uts  are  justified.  To  impose  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  overall  ceiling  on  the  total  au- 
thorization, leaving  discretion  as  to  where 
the  cuts  will  be  made,  is  an  abdication  of 
responsibility  by  the  Congress. 

The  Individual  authorizations  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  differed  by  such  small 


amounts  that  there  was  no  practicable  way 
to  compromise,  adjust,  and  distribute  an 
overall  reduction  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
cut  provided  in  the  Senate  amendment  other 
than  to  impose  a  sipailar  limitation  on  the 
funds  authorized. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  2-YEAR  AtTTHORlZATION  AND  FOR 
TEMPORARY     PLANNING     COMMITTEE 

The  two  most  troublesome  issues  in  con- 
ference arose  first  from  a  number  of  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate  bill  which  in  totality) 
had  the  effect  of  authorizing  the  aid  pro- 
gram for  a  period  of  2  years;  and,  second, 
from  the  so-called  Morse  amendment  calling 
for  termination  by  June  30,  1967,  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  as  presently  constituted 
and  for  a  thorough  review  by  a  Planning 
Committee  to  determine  the  nature  of  any 
aid  programs  that  might  be  continued  after 
June  1967. 

As  conference  discussions  continued,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  although  the  House  con- 
ferees could  not  agree  to  a  blanket  2-year 
authorization  under  present  conditions,  they 
were  not  irrevocably  opposed  to  authorizing 
foreign  aid  funds  for  longer  than  a  year  re- 
gardless of  circumstances.  There  was  gen- 
eral agreement  also  that  many  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  foreign  aid  program  which 
have  evoked  public  criticism  are  basic  and 
cannot  be  corrected  merely  by  improvement 
In  administrative  procedures  or  in  the  qual- 
ity of  personnel. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  there  have  been  so  many 
changes  in  the  world  situation  since  1961 
that  a  most  careful,  overall  review  of  the 
basic  premises  behind  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  overdue. 

After  protracted  discussion  of  the  issues 
Involved  in  the  2-year  authorization  and  the 
Senate  provisions  relating  to  termination  of 
the  program  as  constituted  and  the  creation 
of  a  Planning  Committee,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees reluctantly  agreed  to  recede. 

While  appreciating  that  conferees  cannot 
bind  their  colleagues  in  subsequent  sessions 
of  the  Congress,  the  House  conferees,  in  view 
of  the  action  of  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  ■  include  the  following  expression  of  In- 
formal understandings  in  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  managers: 

1.  During  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966,  House  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  conference  will  urge  their 
colleagues  to  examine  with  the  greatest  care 
such  proposals  as  may  be  submitted  author- 
izing foreign  aid  programs  for  2  or  more  years. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  approved 
authorizations  for  various  aspects  of  the 
programs  for  periods  of  2  years  or  longer  on 
a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past,  and  the 
Hotise  conferees  are  prepared  to  suggest  the 
consideration  of  longer  term  authorizations, 
taking  into  account  the  demands  on  the 
U.S.  budget  and  the  nature  of  the  world 
situation  next  year. 

If  2-year  authorizations  were  made,  the 
authorizing  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  might  direct  their  attention  in  al- 
ternate years  primarily  to  a  review  of  aid 
policies  and  an  evaluation  of  operations 
rather  than  focuaUig  on  the  programs  sub- 
mitted by  the  Executive  for  theyear  to  come. 

2.  The  conferees  of  both  Houses  urge  the 
President  to  inaugurate  a  review  of  the  aid 
program  as  presently  constituted,  seeking  to 
direct  it  more  effectively  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  developing 
countries. 

3.  Finally,  the  House  conferees  recognize 
that  the  willingness  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  recede  on  these  provisions  repre- 
sents not  an  abandonment  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  Senate,  but  an  attempt  to  reach 
a  reasonable  compromise.  This  was  done  by 
deferring  for  1  year  decisions  on  Senate 
provisions  calling  for  a  long-term  authoriza- 
tion. There  will  thus  be  opportunity  next 
year  for  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 


tion to  examine  In  depth  proposals  fbr  the 
Improvement  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

THOMAS  E.  Morgan,  i 

Edna  F.  Kelly,  y 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Barratt  O'Hara, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 
*  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
which  we  are  submitting  today  is  the 
product  of  the  longest  drawn-out  con- 
ference relating  to  foreign  affairs  that 
has  been  held  during  my  experience  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  conference  on 
H.R.  7750  was  held  on  June  18,  4  days 
after  the  bill  passed  the  Senate.  The 
conference  concluded  its  work  on  Au- 
gust 17,  after  holding  14  sessions. 

Although  it  has  taken  a  long  time,  I 
believe  that  the  House  managers  have 
been  successful  in  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  House  and  the  bill  we 
bring  back  from  conference  is  a  good 
bill. 

There  were  59  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  so  that  under  any 
circumstances  the  conference  had  a  lot 
of  work  to  do.  The  long  delay,  however, 
was  csfused  by  a  disagreement  over 
whether  funds  should  be  authorized  to 
carry  on  the  foreign  aid  program  for  2 
years  as  provided  by  the  Senate  bill,  or 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  only  as  provided 
in  the  bill  which  passed  the  House. 

The  Senate  authorized  funds  for  2 
years  in  order  to  allow  at  least  a  year  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  provided  for  a  Temporary 
Planning  Committee,  with  a  membership 
of  16  and  $400,000  to  spend,  to  do  the 
job. 

The  House  managers  were  convinced 
that  the  House  was  opposed  to  a  2-year 
authorization  under  present  conditions. 
A  2-year  authorization  had  not  been  re- 
quested by  the  Executive  and  was  not 
considered  by  the  committee  during  its 
hearings,  nor  by  the  House  when  the  bill 
was  under  consideration. 

The  House  conferees  were  also  opposed 
to  setting  up  another  high-level  comiuit- 
tee  to  make  a  study  of  foreign  aid.  We 
believe  that  the  committees  of  Congress 
with  legislative  responsibility  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  are  in  a  better  position 
to  evaluate  what  has  been  done  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  future 
than  anyone  else. 

In  standing  firm  against  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill  relating  to  these 
matters,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  authorizing  funds  for  for- 
eign aid  for  a  2-year  period  under  any 
circumstances.  Back  in  1957,  the  House 
approved  a  2-year  authorization  for  the 
development  loan  fimd.  In  1959,  the 
House 'voted  a  3-year  authorization  for 
military  aid,  and  a  2 -year  authorization 
for  military  assistance  was  approved  in 
1961.  In  1961,  the  House  approved  a 
5-year  authorization  for  development 
loans,  and  in  1962  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion for  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Although  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded on  the  2-year  authorization  for  the 
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fiscal  years  a966  and  1967.  „_ 
clear  that  they  were  not  givini 
fight  for  longer  authorizations 
years.    As  a  condition  for  _ 
asked  assurance  from  the 

ferees  that  the  question  of. 

of  funds  for  2  years  or  longer 
ceive  what  one  of  the  Senate 
referred  to  as  "a  fair  go 
year  by  the  Committee  on 
fairs.    The  House  managers  hav^ 
taken  to  give  that  assurance, 
sition  is  set  forth  in  the 
the  managers. 

The  Senate  did  not  ask  us  to 
ourselves  to  a  2-year  authoriza 
year,  nor  did  we  make  such  a 
ment.    The  statement  of  the 
contains  a   clear   reservation 
position  on  this  matter  would  _. 
the  demands  on  the  U.S.  budget 
nature  of  the  world  ^tuation 
We  did  agree,  however,  that   .. 
urge  our  colleagues  to  give  care 

sideration  to  the  matter  of 

authorizations  when  the  foreign 
comes  before  us  next  year.    I 
the  conference  committee,  and  I 
state  to  the  House,  that  I  have 
mind  on  this  matter,  but  I  am 

mitted  to  supporting  a  2-year 

f   tion  next  year,  nor  are  the  othef- 
managers  committed. 

Although  the  House  conferees 
opposed   the  establishment   of 
special  committee  to  study 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  - 
program  does  not  need  to  be 
and  improved. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  _. 
ferees  are  in  agreement  that  „ 
objectives  of  foreign  assistance 
be  reexamined.    It  is  not  just  a 

of  tightei^ing  up  operating  ^ 

of  trying  to  hire  better  people 
who   administer   foreign   aid   ... 
think  they  are  going  at  the  job 
right  way,  but  there  are  some 
believe  that  we  may  be  giving 
the    wrong    objectives    and 
others. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  tha 
the  criticisms  of  foreign  aid 
lack  of  understanding  or  of  . 
I  beheve  that  if  the  program 
organized  and  redirected  in  _.. 
spects.  some  of  the  objections  to 
be  eliminated. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign 

Foreign  Relations  intend  to  take 
look  at  what  we  are  trying  to  __> 
with  foreign  aid  and  how  well 
succeeding.    The  conference  also 
the  President  to  reexamine  the 

mental    principles    ahd ^. 

wljich  the  current  program  is 

to  recommend  appropriate  changes 
he  submits  legislation  next  year. 
Let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
zation  of  funds  agreed  to  by 
ference.    It  is  not  easy  to  name  a 
ingful  figure  as  to  how  much 
agreed  to  Ln  conference  is  below 
approved  by  the  House. 

In  the  first  place.  I  want  to  . 
that  the  Senate  bill  included  an 
ceiling  of  $3,243  million  on 
funds  for  fiscal  1966.    This  was 
a  cut  of  $216  million  below  the 
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requested   by  the  Executive  to  be   ap- 
propriated. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise overall  ceiling  of  $3,360  million. 
This  is  a  cut  of  $99.470,00p  below  the 
Executive  request.  This  oterall  ceiling 
is  higher  than  the  total  you  get  if  you 
add  up  all  the  individual  items  author- 
ized in  the  House  or  Senate  bill,  not  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  open  end  .authori- 
zation for  southeast  Asia  in  the  House 
bill,  because  it  applies  to  funds  pre- 
viously"  authorized  as  well  as  the  au- 
thorizations set  forth  in  H.R.  7750. 

Although  the  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted an  overall  cut  of  just  under  $100 
million,  we  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $89  million  to  take  care  of  the  spe- 
cial authorization  for  southeast  Asia — 
wliich  replaces  the  open  end  authoriza- 
tion in  the  House  bill — requested  by  the 
President  in  his  message  of  June  1.  1965, 
which  was  received  after  the  foreign  aid 
bm  had  passed  the  House  but  before 
the  bill  had  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  the  conference  worked  out 
a  very  fair  compromise  on  this  matter. 
The  House  bill  contained  an  authoriza- 
tion of  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
southeast  Asia  during  fiscal  1966.  There 
was  no  limit  as  to  the  amount  because 
the  President  had  indicated  in  his  orig- 
inal foreign  aid  message  that  he  did  not 
know  how  much  more  money  woiild  be 
needed. 

The  Senate  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $89  million  by  adding 
$9  million  to  its  authorization  for  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  development 
grants  and  by  adding  $80  million  to  its 
authorization  for  supporting  assistance. 

We  worked  out  a  compromise  with  the 
Senate  by  which  we  replaced  our  open 
end  authorization  for  southeast  Asia 
with  a  specific  authorization  of  $89  jnil- 
lion,  and  the  Senate  accepted  the  figures 
for  technical  cooperation  and  for  sup- 
porting assistance  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

Most  of  the  individual  authorizations 
were  not  far  apart.  The  biggest  item, 
military  assistance  amounting  to  $1,170 
million,  was  not  in  conference.  The  only 
incfividual  amount  that  we  bring  back 
from  conference  which  is  higher  than 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1  million  in  administrative 
expenses  which  we  arrived  at  by  split- 
ting the  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

The  best  summary  I  can  make  with 
respect  to  funds  authorized  is  to  say  that 
we  accepted  an  overall  cut  of  $97,670,- 
000  below  the  figure  in  the  House  bill 
plus  the  request  for  appropriations 
against  previous  authorizations. 

We  accepted  an  authorization  of  $89 
million  for  southeast  Asia  in  place  of 
the  unlimited  authorization  contained 
in  the  House  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  should  be  considered  an  increase. 

We  also  accepted  an  increase  of  $1 
million  in  administrative  funds. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  discuss  the  other 
changes  in  the  House  bill.  They  are  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers  and  I  will  try  to  answer  any 
questions  about  them. 


Let  me  say  that  the  managers  for  the 
House  have  done  their  best  to  uphold 
the  position  of  the  House  in  this  confer- 
ence, and  I  urge  the  approval  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Hotse  for  refus- 
ing to  yield  to  the  other  body  in  Its  at- 
tempt to  put  through  a  2-year  program. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  say 
that  he  is  not  committed  and  will  not 
be  committed,  when  the  authorization 
bill  comes  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  next  year.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  who  believes  this  for- 
eign handout  program  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  phased  out  and  ended,  and 
I  certainly  want  no  part  of  a  2-year  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  already  cost 
far  too  much  money  and  yielded  far  too 
little  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  conference  report,  presently 
before  the  House,  are  the  special  funds 
for  the  United  Nations.  They  are  still 
in  the  bill,  in  the  amounts  voted  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
concurred  in  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  sections  on 
international  organizations,  both  in 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill,  were 
substantially  the  same.  There  was  a 
difference  of  only  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  I  believe  something  should 
have  been  done  in  the  conference,  in 
view  of  the  situation  that  developed  at 
the  United  Nations,  whereby  the  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  United  Nations  sur- 
rendered to  the  blackmail  of  the  Com- 
munists and  the  French  In  the  matter  of 
paying  their  just  obligations. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman— and  I 
am  siu-e  he  is  well  aware  of  this — and  to 
the  other  Members  of  the  House,  that  if 
they  support  this  conference  report  to- 
day they  will  be  voting  to  turn  over  the 
original  amount  of  money  to  the  United 
Nations;  in  other  words,  to  pick  up  the 
check  for  the  "deadbeats"  who  have  re- 
fused to  meet  their  obligations.  I  refuse 
to  be  a  party  to  any  such  deal. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  the  parliamentary 
procedures  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
other  body.  Again  I  say  that  the  sec- 
tions on  international  organizations  were 
substantially  the  same  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills.  The  amount  in  the 
House  bill  was  a  little  lower  and  the  con- 
ference accepted  our  figure.  The  con- 
ferees could  not  do  what  the  gentleman 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  has 
very  clearly  and  accurately  set  forth  the 
results  of  the  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  upon  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  As  he  pointed  out,  there  are 
certain  complexities  in  the  mathematics 
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of  the  conference  agreement  which  make 
it  difficult  to  state  succinctly  the  nature 
of  the  adjustments.  For  those  who  are 
interested  in  more  detail  upon  that  point, 
I  would  urge  them  to  read  the  statement 
of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  can  be  accu- 
rately said  that  the  report  which  is  before 
us  today  has  more  similarity  to  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House  than  that  which 
passed  the  Senate.  Although  I  cannot 
approve  of  this  conference  report  be- 
cause of  longstanding  objections  to  the 
foreign  aid  program,  I  must  agree  with 
the  chairman  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  performed  exceedingly 
well,  I  think,  in  sustaining  the  House 
point  of  view.  Any  reading  of  the  x-eport 
will  bear  this  out. 

My  objections  continue  to  be  those 
which  I  have  expressed  for  many  years; 
namely,  too  much  new  mpney,  too  much 
carryover  of  old  money,  too  loose  admin- 
istration, a  lack  of  sound  programing. 
Those  objections  still  exist,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  repeat,  having  in  mind  the 
parliamentary  limitations  within  which 
we  act,  I  do  feel  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  were  very  suc- 
cessful. 

A  further  word  ought  to  be  said  about 
the  matter  of  a  1-year  or  a  2-year  exten- 
sion. The  House  managers  were  solidly 
for  the  1-year  extension  regardless  of 
what  our  general  opinion  on  foreign  aid 
is.  We  strongly  supported  a  1-year  ex- 
tension as  opposed  to  a  2 -year  extension 
because  in  these  days  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing situations,  in  a  time  when  we  do  not 
know  what  our  requirements  will  be  in 
Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
House  in  its  authorizing  legislation  have 
the  opportunity  and  indeed  accept  the 
responsibility  ±o  make  a  most  careful 
appraisal  at  frequent  intervals  of  this 
whole  program.  On  that  basis,  we  could 
not,  and  we  did  not,  support  the  2-year 
extension.  This  is  a  program  which  all 
Members  of  the  House  know  has  been 
under  frequent  criticism,  criticism  which 
many  of  us  regard  as  being  in  large 
measure  justified.  Accordingly,  it  is  im- 
portant that  our  study  of  the  program  be 
as  careful,  as  detailed,  and  as  frequent  as 
may  reasonably  be  expected. 
,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  if 
nothing  else  came  out  of  this  conference 
and'  out  of  tl%s  year's  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  at  least  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  departments  should  be 
willing  to  reappraise  completely  this 
whole  program.  In  so  doing,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  would  have  before  us  a  bet- 
ter program  and  one  which  requires  less 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  tMi-.  Thom- 
son]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  the  chairman  well 
knows  I  approve  of  what  he  has  done 
on  the  conference  report  but  I  still  think 
the  amoimt  authorized  in  this  bill-  is 
vastly  too  much.  I  think  in  the  studies 
made  of  it,  it  is  about  time  they  began 
studying  the  procedures  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  AID  Agency  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  notice  while  AID  has  exe- 
cuted more  than  $400  million  worth  of 


contracts  for  universities  and  other  peo- 
ple to  carry  on  the  AID  program,  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  AID  Agency 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  itself  has  continued 
to  go  up.  They  had  more  employees  in 
Washington  on  this  June  30  than  they 
had  on  June  30,  1964,  in  spite  of  the  $400 
million  of  contracts.  And  if  you  look  at 
those  contracts  you  would  find  some 
amusing  examples.  They  spent,  I  in- 
form the  Members  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
erous sum  of  $5,000  to  make  a  study  of 
the  impact  of  foreign  aid  on  our  balance 
of  payments;  5.000  measly  dollars  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  adverse  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  But  they  spent 
$500,000  on  an  investigation  of  some- 
thing called  the  diffusion  of  innovations. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  see  to  it, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  see  to  it  that  some 
of  these  wasteful  practices  of  this  agency 
be  curtailed,  and  when  the  appropriation 
bill  comes  here  it  will  reflect  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  that  is  appropriated,  to 
squeeze  out  some  of  the  waste  in  this 
agency. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
agree  with  all  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished geptleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleqian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  conferee  on  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  other  House  conferees  on 
the  substantial  achievement  which  I  be- 
lieve this  conference  report  represents.  I 
am  sure  that  all  Members  realize  that  we 
were  engaged  in  discussion  with  the  other 
body  for  almost  exactly  2  months.  The 
main  argiunent  which  developed  pre- 
sented a  deadlock  which  was  resolved 
only  a  few  days  ago.  This  was  on  the 
two  topics  discussed  on  pages  25  and  26 
of  the  conference  report;  namely,  the 
advisability  of  a  2-year  authorization 
and  a  special  survey  of  the  aid  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  referred  to  the  suggestion  by  the 
other  body  that  there  should  be  a  2-year 
progi-am  for  foreign  aid.  All  the  House 
conferees  felt  strongly  that  this  would 
be  most  inadvisable.  You  will  see  by  the 
terms  of  the  conference  report  that  we 
have  a  1-year  program  only.  The  con- 
ferees have  also  suggested  that  earnest 
consideration  be  given,  should  the  ad- 
ministration next  year  ask  for  a  longer 
authorization,  to  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending it  for  more  than  1  year. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  under  present  circumstances 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  authorize  the 
foreign  aid  program  for  more  than  1 
year.  I  should  hope  that  in  a  few 
months  from  now  the  international  sit- 
uation would  have  improved  so  dramat- 
ically that  we  could  consider  a  longer 
authorization,  but  I  do  not  consider  that 
likely.  I  should  suppose,  even  if  a  rec- 
ommendation along  those  lines  were 
made,  that  it  might  be  diflBcult  to  per- 
suade the  Members  of  the  House  that 
we  should  vote  for  a  period  longer  than 
12  months. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  the 
conference  report  be  approved  today. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  w-ith 
his  remarks  and  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Thomson].  I  am  glad  that 
the  report  is  not  held  in  abeyance  be- 
cause of  the  two  Houses  being  at  logger- 
heads, but  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  final  form  of  this  conferees'  report. 

In  view  of  the  "funny  thing  that  hap- 
pened on  the  way  to  the  United  Nations" 
if  I  may  paraphrase  a  popular  play  that 
is  being  produced  in  New  York,  unlike 
a  "trip  to  the  subway,"  the  humor  escapes 
me.  in  all  deadly  seriousness.  I  should 
hope  that  in  any  future  studies  that 
might  be  made  or  conferences  that  might 
be  held,  we  will  agree  to  leave  the  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  and  the  under- 
writing of  the  advisory  groups  out  of  the 
foreign  aid  giveaway  authorization  and 
put  it  where  it  properly  belongs,  and 
where  it  would  have  to  be  reviewed  by 
line  item  and  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
proper  portion  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  on  "A  Funny 
Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  U.N." 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  FUNNY  THING  HAPPENED  ON  THE  WAY 
TO  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  the  United  Nations,  except  imlike  the 
trip  to  a  subway  the  humor  escapes  me 
in  dead  seriousness. 

Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  obvi- 
ously following  the  dictates  of  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department,  an- 
nounced that  we  would  no  longer  insist 
that  other  nations  pay  their  fair  share 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessments  as  re- 
quired by  article  19  of  the  U.pj.  Charter, 
and  reaffirmed  only  a  year  ago  by  the 
World  Court. 

And  so  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  full . 
circle.  In  the  typical  "consensus"  man- 
ner so  fashionable  these  days,  the  present 
leaders  of  this  great  Nation  have  simply 
•decided  that  "If  you  can't  lick  'em, 
join  'em." 

And  we  have  done  just  that.  We  have 
sold  out  our  principles  and  its  convic- 
tions; we  have  sold  all  of  them  and  the 
free  respected  and  responsible  nations  of 
the  world — "down  the  river,"  on  the  basis 
that  since  we  question  our  ability  to  win 
a  crucial  vote,  we  would  simply  "toss  in 
the  towel."  What  a  tragic  milestone  in 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 
What  a  tragic  heritage  to  leave  to  our 
children.  What  a  tragic  example  to  es- 
tablish for  history.  What  a  tragic  loss 
of  backbone.  What  nostalgia  patriots 
must  have  for  old  cries  such  as,  "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  penny  for 
tribute";  yet  modern  day  patriots  and 
freedom  sleep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  been  more 
impressed  with  the  first  action  of  our  new 
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Ambassador,  if  his 
been  the  result  of  a 
we  were  on  shaky  legal  ground 
in  fact  article  19  did  not  cover 
at  hand.     However,  mistaken 
appraisal  might  have  been,  al 
would  indicate  that  the  Unitqd 
was  not  "selling  out"  eternal 

But  Ambassador  Goldberg 
one  side  of  his  mouth  that  we 
our  conviction  that  article  19 
the  payment  of  dues  or  the 
vote,  and  then  proceeded  to  say 
other  that  we  would  abandon 
ciple  so  as  not  to  "rock  the  boa 
does  he  and  "the  establishmedt 
is  being  fooled? 

Apparently  the  fear  that  dro\je 
headlong  retreat  was  the 
might  lose  in  a  showdown  vote, 
a    new    concept   in   American 
Consider  the  possibility,  for 
no  one  will  ever  contest  for 

SCBce  because  a  political  pollster 
tiat  the  other  fellow  might 

I  would  have  been  much 
country  if  we  had  forced  the 
payment  of  dues  to  a  vote, 
might  have  lost.    In  fact,  I  belifev 
a  course  predicated  on  standin ', 
principle  would  have  been  bette  • 
future  of  the  United  Nations 
course  of  turn  heel  and  run. 
we  would  have  set  an  example 
would  rather  be  right,  than  be  a 
of  an  Illusive  majority.    We 
gained  enduring  respect   based 
sponsible  action  we  are  wont  to 
of  others,  instead  of  parlaying 
ready  lost  and  always  elusive 
Those   nations   which   voted 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  spetid 
explaining  why  a  nation  whlcl  i 
its  responsibilities,   should  con 
have  a  voting  voice  in  an 
organization. 

By  our  actions  we  have  not  s 
ened  the  United  Nations.   We 
it  infinitely  weaker.    We  have  st 
of  whatever  little  dignity  it 

We  have  also  betrayed  the 
taxpayer   who   relied   on   our 
words  of  assurance  given  when 
gress  passed  a  $100  million 
tions  bond  issue.     We  have 
Kremlin  a  propaganda  victory 
er  than  if  we  had  stood  our  gr 
lost.     We  ha\'e  "welched"  on 
and  lost  far  more  respect  amoni 
lies  than  we  gained  among  our 

In  the  wake  of  our  retreat 
reports  that  the  United  States 
warning  that  it  will  take  a 
at  our  own  U.N.  assessments  anc 
the  right  to  reduce  those  which 
tional  interest  may  require. 

I  carmot  help  but  recall  that 
age,  by  a  margin  of  11  votes, 
defeated  my  amendment  to  the 
Aid  bill  to  limit  all  our  volimt^ry 
tritutions  to  UJ*^.  agencies  to 
percent  statutory  limitation 
our   contribution   to   the   U.S 
budget.     My  colleagues  will 
we  contribute  over  40  percent 
the  U.N.  special  fund  and  the  U 
nical  assistance  fund,  over  65 
the  U.N.  Middle  East  refugee 
and  as  high  as  100  percent  to  sor|ie 
U.N.  vcriuntary  programs. 
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had        Many  Communist  and  so-called  neu- 

that    tralist  nations  are  the  beneficiaries  of 

and  that     these  programs  in  spite  of  their  minimal 

the  case     contributions.     It   remains  to  be  seen 

such  an     whether  the  State  Department  will  fol- 

least  it     low  through  on  oui-  warning,  or  whether 

States     these  are  merely  more  empty  words,  such 

principles,     as  those  which  previously  declared  we 

sta  ted  from     would  fight  for  the  principle  of  article 

stand  by     19. 

requires        Mr.  Speaker,  next  month  we  will  ob- 

of  the     sei-ve  the  first  annual  World  Law  Day. 

from  the     Yet.  by  our  action  last  Monday,  we  have 

prin-     indicated  that  not  law,  but  expedicn- 

Who     cy  guides  our  actions  in  the  United  Na- 

think     tions. 

We  have  paid  a  high  price  for  con- 
sensus and  we  have  bought  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  principle.  Our  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  blinded  justice  for  the  Nation 
in  recent  years  in  a  power  grab  for 
legislating  and  regulating  functions. 
Must  our  Nation  in  turn  blind  world  jus- 
tice in  spite  of  its  duly  constituted  Court? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  know  I  have  been  greatly 
disturbed  about  the  extent  of  free  world 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam  for  the  past 
few  weeks  and  months. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
pages  22  and  23  of  the  conference  report 
which  makes  reference  to  this  problem. 
Now,   Mr.   Speaker,   the   original   bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  House  had  a  pro- 
hibition which  said  that,  "no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  under  this 
act  may  be  used  for  assistance  to  any 
country  which  failed  to  take  appropriate 
steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  to  prevent  ships  or 
aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans- 
porting equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities to  or  from  Nortli  Vietnam." 
rength-        The  Senate  bill  had  no  such  prohibi- 
e  made     tion.    So  this  was  a  matter  that  was 
ipped  it    considered  in  conference.     I  want  the 
left.        record  to  show  clearly  what  has  hap- 
i^erican    pened  in  conference  to  this  prohibition. 
It  has  been  watered  down  and  it  says 
now  that  "the  Pi-esident  shall  consider 
denying  assistance"  to  these  countries 
that  are  sending  ships  to  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  "considera- 
tion" is  not  enough.      That  Is  what  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  few  years  and 
still  our   so-called  friends  are  supply- 
ing the  enemy.    Here  we  have  lost  an 
opportunity   for  the   Congress  to  have 
taken  the  initiative  and  done  something 
about  this  national  scandal. 

In  the  report,  the  conferees  lamented 

that  the  complete  withdrawal  of  free 

world  carriers  to  North  Vietnam,  even  if 

3  years     it  could  be  achieved,  would  have  only  a 

House    very  limited  effect  upon  the  North  Viet- 

Foreign     nam  economy. 

con-        So,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  policy  seems  to 

the  32-     be  that  if  such  trade  has  little  effect,  let 

imposed  on     them  go  ahead  and  trade.    Or,  in  other 

general     words,  if  someone  steals  a  few  gold  bricks 

that     from  Fort  Knox,  just  forget  it.      I  do  not 

of  both     see  it  that  way.    I  say  there  is  a  moral 

tech-     issue     Involved     here.    The     Congress 

pet-cent  to    should  recognize  it. 

program.        Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  going  to  the  top  of 

other    page  23  of  the  report,  it  says  that  free 

world  trade  in  North  V^tnam  is  "only 
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about  17  percent."  I  am  not  prepared  to 
challenge  that  17-percent  figure  today, 
but  I  will  tell  you  that  it  Is  17  percent  too 
much  and  17  percent  more  than  the 
American  people  can  understand. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "45  per- 
cent of  North  Vietnam's  seaborne  im- 
ports by  volume"  come  from  free  world 
ships. 

It  is  indeed  shocking  to  think  that  45 
percent  of  their  imports  come  from  free 
world  countries.  But  in  this  envelope  I 
have  in  my  hand,  I  have  the  classified  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  45-percent  figure  men- 
tioned in  the  report  does  not  square  with 
the  secret  facts.  If  any  of  my  colleagues 
want  to  see  the  classified  information,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  It  available,  and 
I  am  sure  your  blood  will  boil  just  as 
mine  is  right  now. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  free 
world  ships  also  carry  85  percent  of 
North  Vietnam's  seaborne  exports. 

Can  you  imagine  this — free  world 
ships  carrying  85  percent  of  North  Viet- 
nam's exports.  What  in  the  name 
of  freedom  is  happening  here  un- 
der this  Capitol  dome?  How  can  we 
countenance  such  a  thing?  The  report 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that  if  this  trade  were 
stopped  that  Communist  countries 
"could,  in  time,  arrange  it  so  that  Com- 
munist-flag vessels  and  planes  carried  all 
the  imports  and  exports  Hanoi  needed." 
So  I  say,  let  them  do  it;  it  is  their  job.  It 
is  their  war.  Why  should  we  encourage 
oUr  friends  to  help  them? 

Then,  too,  the  report  says  that  "most 
of  the  countries  whose  ships  are  still  in 
the  North  Vietnam  trade  receive  little  or 
no  assistance  from  the  United  States." 
It  is  just  a  few  million  dollars.  I  say 
there  is  a  moral  issue  involved,  and  we 
should  not  give  them  anything. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  "the  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the 
argument  that  negotiations  on  this  mat- 
ter would  be  more  effective  if  there  was 
not  a  rigid  requirement  that  aid  be  ter- 
minated," and  that  it  would  be  best  to 
just  have  the  President  "consider  deny- 
ing assistance"  to  these  traitors  to  free- 
dom. 

So  I  say  to  you  as  we  approve  this  con- 
ference report  and  bill  today,  you  should  • 
be  prepared  as  you  go  home  and  face 
your  constituents  to  explain  to  them  why 
we  are  asking  them  to  finance  both  sides 
of  this  war — by  giving  aid  to  countries 
that  are  sending  their  ships  and  supplies 
to  keep  the  North  Vietnam  economy  go- 
ing, and  by  asking  them  to  p^  as  well 
the  cost  of  fighting  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speakqr,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays], 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  J  want 
to  be  among  tfvose  who  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  for  standing  firm  on  the  1-year 
authorization.  The  chainnan  never 
wavered.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  put  on  to  get  this  thing  settled 
and,  as  one  member  of  the  committee, 
I  can  report  that  nobody  thought  of 
wavering  from  the  House  position. 
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I  want  to  say,  however,  I  do  disagree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
military  part  of  this  bill  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  says  it  properly  belongs  at 
another  place.  I  do  not  want  that  state- 
nient  to  stand  unchallenged.  This  mili- 
tary assistance  is  involved  in  foreign  aid, 
it  is  directly  involved  with  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  was  determined  in  the  begin- 
ing  by  both  Parliamentarians  of  both 
bodies  that  it  belonged  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  That  is  where  it  is 
and,  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it, 
that  is  where  it  is  going  to  stay.  Once 
you  get  it  over  at  the  Pentagon  nobody 
•  will  know  who  is  getting  what.  If  there 
is  any  part  of  the  bill  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  does  not  give 
careful  scrutiny  to  I  would  not  know 
what  it  is,  including  the  militaiy  assist- 
ance program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  I  disagree  with  him,  of  course, 
about  whether  it  should  be  part  of  the 
foreign  affairs  authorization.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  him  in  particular  about 
getting  it  to  the  Pentagon.  I  rather  be- 
lieve he  is  right  in  that  respect.  I  inten- 
tionally did  not  mention  the  committee, 
to  which  I  thought  it  should  be  referred. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
agree  with  me  it  is  left  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
because  (1)  it  is  part  of  the  "sweetener- 
technique"  in  order  to  get  the  Congress 
to  go  along  with  needed  continued  aid 
and  (b)  if  we  took  it  out  we  would  not 
have  much  foreign  add  left  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  may  be  some  validity  to 
that  position,  but  it  is  not  the  way  I  feel 
about  it.  I  was  in  favor  of  cutting  down 
on  foreign  aid  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations and  I  sometimes  think  we 
have  given  too  much  military  aic  to  too 
many  countries  that  could  not  use  it 
effectively.  I  would  not  argue  that  with 
the  gentleman.  The  argument  I  have 
and  the  position  I  take  is  that  I  believe 
it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I  am  going 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  stays 
there. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  consumed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  my  warmest  commenda- 
tion and  admiration  for  the  way  in  which 
our  esteemed  chairman,  "Doc"  Morgan, 
has  led  the  fight  to  sustain  the  House 
position  in  the  conference  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Naturally,  there  always  has  to  be  some 
element  of  compromise  when  reconciling 
the  Senate  and  House  differences  in  any 
major  legislation,  but  Dr.  Morgan  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  House  posi- 
tion on  all  the  principal  features  of  the 
bill,  particularly  on  the  question  of  the 
1-year  authorization. 

The  conference  agreement  was 
reached  only  after  14  meetings  diiring 
the  past  2  months,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the 


indomitable  patience  and  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  exhibited  by  Chairman  Mor- 
gan. "Doc"  Morgan  and  his  fellow  con- 
ferees, both  Democratic  and  Republican, 
deserve  our  congratulations  for  a  diffi- 
cult task  well  done.  The  end  result  of 
their  labors  merits  our  fullest  support. 
I  urge  that  there  is  wide  support  for  this 
conference  report  and  I  hope  it  passes 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  time,  too,  to  have  the 
record  include  the  fact  that  "Doc"  Mor- 
gan is  one  of  the  great  unsung  heroes  of 
not  only  the  foreign  aid  program  but  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  as  well.  He  is  an  un- 
assuming man  and  avoids  the  spotlight 
whenever  he  can.  But  those  who  know 
him  well  are  fully  aware  of  the  great  role 
he  plays  behind  the  scenes  in  practically 
every  foreign  policy  step  America  takes. 

He  has  rendered  great  service  to  the 
United  States,  to  our  national  interest, 
and  to  oiu-  national  security.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  hoping  he 
continues  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confefence 
report. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Atms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  244,  nays  150.  not  voting  40, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  242] 
YEAS — 244 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
AspinaU 
Ay  res 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Callan 
Cameron 
Celler 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 


Etewson 

Etelaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Qarmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GlUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 


Grelgg 

Grlder 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jficobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 


,  ni. 


Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McGratta 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Morga^ 

Morrlsoh 

Morse    ^ 

Morton   ; 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  m. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Etok. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callaway 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Collier 
Golnjer 
Cramer 
Cupningham 
.  Curtin 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Ellsworth 


Olsen.Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Redlln 

Held,  N.T. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rvbison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Senner 

Sickles 
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Erlenbom 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Gatbings 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morris 


Bisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

-Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

White.  Idaho 

WidnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Toung 
Zablockl 


Mosher 

Murray 

O'Konski 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

foage 
off 
Pool 
QulUen 
Race 
Randall 
Reid,  111. 
Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rivers,  B.C. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Roncalio 
Roudebusb 
Rousb  > 

Rumsfeld 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Secrest 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Va. 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 
Tuten 
Waggonner 
Walker.  Miss. 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Watkins 
Watson 
White.  Tex. 
Whitener 
Whltten 
Williams 
WiUis 
Wyatt 


NOT  VOTING— 40 


Andrews. 

George  W. 
Arends 
Blatnlk 
Bonner 
Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
CabeU 
Cahlll 


Carey 

Carter 

Curtis 

Fogarty 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Hal  pern 

Johnson,  Pa. 

King.  N.Y. 


Kornegay 

Lindsay 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Mass. 

Miller 

Moorhead 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

PoweU 

Relnecke ' 

RostenkowsU 
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Roybal 
Ryan 
Scott 
Stkcs 


Tliomas 
Toll 
Utt 
Wilson,  Bob 


Wrl(  lit 
You  iger 


to. 


So  the  conference  report  w  is  agreed 

following 


The   Clerk  annoiuiced   the 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Fogarty   for,   with   Mr.    Slkis   against. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  for,  with  Mr   Komegay 
against. 

Mr.  Arends  for.  with  Mr.  Bonn  t  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  fo^  with  Mr. 
Scott  against. 

Mr.  Halpern  for,  with  Mr.  FviqJa  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Carti  r  against. 
■    Mr.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Yoiingi  r  against. 

Mr.   Macdonald  for.   with  Mr.   i  Jeorge  W. 
AndreTVE  against. 
-  Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Cabe|l 

Mr.  Todl  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  a„_ 

Mr.    Brown    of    California    for. 
Brown  of  Ohio  against. 

Mr.     Moorhead    for,    with    Mr. 
against. 

Mr.  RoybEd  for,  with  Mr.  Johnsoi 
sylvania  against. 

Mr.   Rostenkowski  for,  with  Mi 
New  York  against. 

Mr.    Blatnik    for,    with    Mr 
against. 

Mr.  Carey  for.  with  Mr.  Brock  dgainst. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis   igalnst. 


igaii  St. 


against. 

with    Mr. 

Reinecke 

of  Penn- 

Klng  of 

Bdb    WUson 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mi    Ryan. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of   Michigan. 


Mr.     WILLIS     and     Mr. 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea' 

Mr.  CONABLE  changed  his 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  la 
table. 


NIcEWEN 
nay." 
from 


o 
V3te 


ar  nounced 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO 
REMARKS 

Mr.   MORGAN.     Mr.   Speaker 
unanimous  consent   that   all 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  1 
the  conference  report  just  agr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
BERT).    Is  there  objection  to  th( 
of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 


Pennsylvinia? 


AMENDING  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ICE    ACT    TO    IMPROVE 
TIONAL  QUALITY  OF 
MEDICINE.   DENTISTRY 
'TEOPATHY 


SCHO  DLS 


Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Comn^ttee 
Rules,  reported  the  following 
resolution  (H.  Res.  535,  Rept. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 


Pii 

No 


H.  Res.  535 


of  this 
mbve  that 
Cc  mmlttee 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoptioi 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  ^v 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion tpr  the  consideration  of  the  b  U  (HR 
3141)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Sei  vice  Act 
to  Improve  the  educational  quality  o:  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteop  ithy,  to 
authorize  grants  under  that  Act  to  such 
schools  for  the  awarding  of  scholar  ships  to 
needy  students,  and  to  extend  expir  ng  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  for  student  loans  and  for 
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aid  in  construction  of  teaching  facilities  for 
students  in  such  schools  and  schools  for  other 
health  professions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  in  the  bill  and  such  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an 
original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in 
the  Committee  (»*-the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 


d  on  the 


EXTEND, 

I  ask 

]  Members 

'  fc-hich  to 

on 

to. 

( Mr.  Al- 

request 


Rl  CORD 

e(  d 


SERV- 

]  DUCA- 

OF 

AKD  OS- 


on 

vileged 

815), 

dalendar 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  8639)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEHENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  NO.  807) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  thB  bill  (H.R.  8639) 
"making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes," 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  6.  7,  10,  15,  and  18. 

That  the  House"  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  4.  8.  9,  11.  16,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 
25.  and  26.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,125,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendiflent  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,339,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$33,743,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$69.036,250 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$11,536,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amen^ent,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stmi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,150,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

John  J.  Roonet, 

John  M.  Slack,  Jr., 

Neal  Smith, 

John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr., 

Charles  S.  Joelson, 

George  Mahon. 

Prank  T.  Bow. 

Glenard  p.  Lipscomb. 

Elford  A.  Cederberc.  -^ 

Managers  on  the  Part  o]  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Allen  J.  Ellendek. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

J.  W.  Pulbright, 

Margaret  Chase  Smith, 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill   (HJl.  8639)    making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related   agencies  for  the  fiscal   year   ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  namely : 
title  I — department  op  state 
Administration  of  foreign  affairs 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $176,400,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $176,748,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $19,125,000 
for  acquisition,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  abroad  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $18,125,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

International  commissions 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $2,125,000 
<or  International   fisheries  commissions  in- 
stead of  $2,025,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Educational  exchange 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $5,800,000 
for  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
interchange  between  East  and  West  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  n — department  op  justice 
Legal  activities  and  general  administration 
Amendment  No.  5 :  Appropriates  $5,339,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  general  administra- 
tion Instead  of  $5,289,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $5,389,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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TITLE  in DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

U.S.  Travel  Service 

Amendment  No.  6:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $3,500  for  representation  expenses  abroad 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $4,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $3,000,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $3,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

International  activities 

Amendment  No.  8:  Inserts  languffge  for 
mobile  trade  fairs  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  0:  Appropriates  $10,- 
750,000  lor  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senatis  Instead  of  $10,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Office  of  Field  Services 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $4.- 
200,000  for  salarjfs  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $4,265,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $29,200,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $29,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $33,743.- 
000  for  research  and  technical  services  In- 
stead of  $33,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $34,548,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
*  Weather  Bureau 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $69,036,- 
250  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$68,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$69,287,900  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $11,536,- 
000  for  research  and  development  instead  of 
$10,786,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$11,786,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Maritime  Administration 
Amendment   No.    15:    Appropriates   $132,- 
150,000  for  ship  construction  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $124,850,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $180,- 
000,000  for  operating-differential  subsidies 
(liquidation  of  contract  authorization)  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $190,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Amendment   No.    17:    Appropriates   $200, 


way  trust  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $225,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate . 

TITLE    IV THE   JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other 
judicial   services 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $34,292.- 
000  for  salaries  of  supporting  personnel  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $34,220,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $3,000.- 
000  for  fees  and  expenses  of  court-appointed 
counsel  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $4,910.- 
000  for  travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $4,900,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE   V RELATED    AGENCIES 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 
Office  of  Education 
Amendment  No.  22:   Appropriates  $5,000,- 
000  for  civil  rights  educational  activities  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $4,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
Amendment  No.  23 :  Appropriates  $2,750,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $3,150,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $3,100,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,180,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 
Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $140,000.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the   Senate   instead  of  $140,254,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  26 :  Adds  language  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

John    J.   Roonet. 
John    M.    Slack,    Jr., 
Neal  Smith. 
John  J.  Flynt,  Jr., 
Charles  S.  Joelson, 
George  Mahon, 
,  Frank  T.  Bow, 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
Elforo  a.  Cederberg, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


000,000  for  repayable  advances  to  the  high- 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Convnerce,  tie  judiciary,  and  n 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rodney]. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  . 
Speaker,  this  bill  (H.R.  8639)  makes  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
S^ate.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  It  contains 
a  total  of  $2,057,597,150  in  direct  appro- 
priations and  also  contains  a  total  of 
$3,898,400,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  which  is  derived  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

The  total  amount  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference is  $28,092,750  below  the  amount 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  on 
Jime  1. 

It  is  also  $117,612,550  below  the  total 

•1965    appropriations.      However,    there 

will  no  doubt  be  supplemental  requests 

for  fiscal  year  1966  which  might  change 

this  particular  comparison. 

The  pending  bill  is  $114,338,450  be- 
low the  total  amount  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

I  should  point  out  that  all  unbudgeted 
weather  services  which  had  been  added 
by  the  other  body  were  deleted  in  con- 
ference. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  as  the  total  cost  of  the  presen- 
tation of  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  Mexico.  The  proposal  submitted  to 
the  House  committee  was  that  this  was 
to  be  a  replica  of  the  existing  statue  now 
in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  and  it  was  on 
this  basis  that  funds  were  approved  by 
the  House  committee.  The  Department 
of  State  is  expected  to  adhere  to  that 
proposal  and  not  to  use  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars for  uny  so-called  original  creations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the 'following  table  indi- 
cates the  actions  of  the  House-Senate 
conferees  with  regard  to  the  various 
items  contained  in  the  pending  bill : 

lalcd  agcmics,  1966 


Item 


Department  of  State... 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  .Commerce 

iiureau  of  Tublic  Roads  (highway 
trust  fund) 

The  judiciary - 

American  Buttle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion  

Commission  on  Civil  llights 

OlTice  of  Education:  Civil  rights  educa- 
tional activities 

Manpower  Administration:  Special 
study - -- 

Commission  on  International  Rules  of 
Judicial  Procedure _ 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission  

Federal  Maritime  Comjnission... 

Foreipn  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

Small  nushiess  .Administration 

Sfieeial  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions  

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

U.S.  Anus  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

V.f .  Information  Agency 

Total 


1065  appro- 
priatisn 


$384,  848. 000 
384,  996, 1)00 
980,1m,  000 

(3, 898, 2.'iO,  000) 
75, 397,  700 

1,816.000 
1,280,000 

-   8,000,000 

100,000 

25,000 

2, 250, 000 

2,  946, 000 

1,714,000 

152,  486, 000 

656,000 

440,000 

3,346,000 

9,000,000 
165,854,000 


2, 175, 209, 700 


1966  budget 
estimate 


$40.'),  210, 000 
373, 834, 000 
937, 030, 000 

(3, 900, 000, 000) 
87,865,600 

2,148,000 
1, 720,  OOO 

8,000,000 


200,000 

2,300,000 

3,  ;VM),  000 

l,9iiO,000 

157,  315,  000 

567,000 

480.000 

3,  605,  (XX) 

12, 272, 000 
173. 249, 100 


2,171,935,600 


Passed 
House 


$388,202,000 

370, 819, 000 

,  889,  522, 000 

(3,898,400,000) 
81,111,900 

2,148,000 
1,500,000 

4,000,000 


(') 
3, 100, 000 
1,  915, 000 
157, 065, 000 

556,000 

480,000 

3,400,000 

10.000,000 
171,871,000 


2,085,689,900 


Pas.sed 
Senate 


$390, 125, 000 
370, 919, 000 
851,.122.900 

(3,898,400,000) 
80,693,900 

2. 148. 000 
1,500,000 

6,000,000 


2,  750, 000 

3,180,000 

1.91,^000 

157, 065, 000 

656,000 

480,000 

3,400,000 

10,000,000 
171,617,000 


2,052,471,800 


Conference 
action 


$389,602,000 
370, 809, 000 
856, 851, 250 

(3,898,400,000) 
80,693,900 

2.148.000 
1,500,000 

6,000,000 


2,  780,  000 

3, 150, 000 

1,915,000 

157, 065,  000 

656,000 

480,000 

1,400,000 

10, 000, 000 
171,617,000 


2,057,597,150 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


19C5  appro- 
priation 


-(-$4,  7.S4, 000 
-14,127,000 
-123,304,750 

(-1-150,000) 
-)-5,  296,  200 

-f  332, 000 
-1-220,000 

-3, 000,  000 

-100,000 

-2.S,  000 

-1-500,000 

+204,000 

-1-201,000 

-1-4,579,000 


-i-40,000 
-1-55,000 

-1-1,000,000 
-(-5,7ta,000 


-117,612,880 


1966  budget 
estimate 


-$1.^  008,  000 

-2,9fi5,0<X) 

-80,178,750 

(-1,600,000) 
-7,171,600 


-220,000 
-3, 000, 000 


-200,000 

-450,000 

-240,000 

-35,000 

-250,000 

-11,000 


-105,000 

-2,272,000 
-1.632,100 


-114,338,450 


House 


-lr$l,400,000 

+50,000 

-32,670,750 


-418,000' 


+1,  OOO,  o6o 


+2, 750i  000 
+50,000 


-254,000 


-28,092,780 


Senate 


-$523,00ff 

-50, 01  JO 

+5, 728, 350 


-30,000 


+5, 125, 350 


■  Not  considered  in  House. 
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Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    I  . 
the  disU^guished  gentleman  from 

Mr.  GROSS.    The  gentleman 
swered  the  question  I  wanted  to  _ 
degree  that  is,  as  to  whether  this 
be  followed  by  supplemental 
tions. 

Mr.  ROO^fEY  of  New  York 
always  like,  to  be  frank,  I  will  say 
gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.   One 
expect  supplemental  requests  for 
priations. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  will  say  to  the 
man,  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
priation  subcommittees  stunned 
couple  of  days  ago  when  he  said 
would  be  some  $2  billion— S2  bill 
supplemental  appropriations  in 
to  the  billions  in  the  conference 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
sure  the  House  there  will  not  be- 
in  the  nature  of  $2  billion  more 
requested  for  the  Departments  of 
Justice,  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New;  York, 
would  be  overwhelmed  if  any  such 
as  that  happened. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I,  too,  do  not  want 
overwhelmed  again  on  this  scorer 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    I ... 
keep  this  $114  million  plus  that  we 
saved  the  taxpayers  on  ice  and  I 
intend  to  let  anybody  without 
tion  melt  that  ice. 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  compliment  the 
man  on  the  savings  that  have 
fected  here,  and  I  certainly  hope 
any  supplemental  appropriations 
ever  they  may  be,  will  be  held 
irreducible  minimum. 
.Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
The  previous  question  was 
The  conference  report  was  agreejd 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
table. 


will  the       The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


Well,  I 
to  the 


might 
1  ppro- 

g  entle- 

i ppro- 

me  a 

there 

on  of 

ad  dition 

tl  at  he 

cou  d  as- 

an3  thing 
being 
State, 

Dh,  I 

thing 

to  be 


order ;d 


on 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  09  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Ihere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^an 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AC 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  catl 
the  conference  report  .on  the  bill  ( 

5401)  to  amend  the  Interstate ^ 

Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve 
national  transportation  system,  anc 
other^urposes,  and  ask  unanimous 

sent  that  the  statement  of  the 

on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objecticAi  to 
J    the    request    of    the    gentleman    f|om 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Conference  Repobt  (H.  Rei^.  No.  810) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bin  (H.R. 
5401)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
national  transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert 
the  foUowing:  "That  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  305(f) )  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'In  addition,  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  make  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  various  States  to  enforce 
the  economic  and  safety  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  various  States  and  the  United  States 
concerning  highway  transpHsrtation.' 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
302(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(1)'  im- 
mediately after  '(b)'  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(2)   The    requirement   by   a   State   that 
any  motor  carrier  operating  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  within  the  borders  of  that 
State  register  Its   certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  or  permit  Issued  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  constitute  an  un- 
due burden  on  Interstate  commerce  provided 
that   such   registration    Is   accomplished    in 
accordance  with  standards,  or  amendments 
thereto,   determined   and   officially   certified 
to  the  Commission  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  commissions,  as  referred  to 
in  section  205(f)    of  this  Act,  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission.     As  so  certified, 
such  standards,  or  amendments  thereto,  shall 
be  promulgated  forthwith  by  the  Conunls- 
sion   and   shall   become   effective   five    years 
from   the   date   of   such    promulgation.     As 
used  in  this  paragraph,  "standards  or  amend- 
ments thereto"  shall  mean  specification  of 
forms  and  procedures  required  to  evidence 
the    lawfulness    of   interstate   operations   of 
a  carrier  within  a  State  by   (a)    filing  and 
maintaining  current  records  of  the  certifi- 
cates and  permits  Issued  by  the  Commission, 
(b)    registering  and   Identifying  vehicles  as 
operating  under  such   certificates  and   per- 
mits, (c)  filing  and  maintaining  evidence  of 
currently  effective  Insurance  or  qualifications 
as  a  self-Insurer  under  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission,  and   (d)    filing  designa- 
tions of  local  agents  for  service  of  process. 
Different  standards  may  be  determined  and 
promulgated  for  each  of  the  classes  of  car- 
riers as  differences  in  their  operations  may 
warrant.    In  determining  or  amending  such 
standards,  the  national  organization  of  the 
State   commissions   shall    consult   with   the 
Commission    and    with    representatives    of 
motor  carriers  subject  to  State  registration 
requirements.    To  the  extent  that  any  State 
requirements  for  registration  of  motor  car- 
rier certificates  or  permits  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission Impose  obligations  which  are  In  ex- 
cess of  the  standards  or  amendments  thereto 
promulgated    under    this    paragraph,    such 
excessive  requirements  shall,  on  the  effective 
date  of  such  standards,  constitute  an  undue 
burden    on    interstate    commerce.      If    the 
national    organization    of    the    State    com- 
missions  falls   to  determine  and  certify  to 
the     Commission     such     standards     within 
eighteen  months  from  the  effective  date  of 
the   paragraph,   or   If   that   organization   at 
any   time   determines  to  withdraw  in   their 
entirety  standards  previously  determined  or 
promulgated.   It  shall    be   the  duty  of   the 


Commission,  within  one  year  thereafter  to 
devise  and  promulgate  such  standards,  and 
to  review  from  time  to  time  the  standards 
so  established  and  make  such  amendments 
thereto  as  It  may  deem  necessary.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  requirements  of  this 
paragraph.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  deprive  the  Commission, 
when  there  Is  a  reasonable  question  of  Inter- 
pretation or  construction,  of  Its  Jiu-lsdlctlon 
to  Interpret  or  construe  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  permits,  or  rules 
and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Commission, 
nor  to  authorize  promulgation  of  standards 
In  conflict  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Commission.' 

"gEC.  3.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  222  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C 
322(h))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $100  for  each  such  offense,  and.  In  case 
of  a  continuing  violation,  not  to  exceed  $50 
for  each  additional  day  during  which  such 
failure  or  refusal  shall  continue'  In  the  first 
sentence  therein  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'or  who  shall  fall  or 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(c)  or  section  206(a)(1)  or  section  . 
209(a)(1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
not  to  exceed  $500  for  each  such  offense,  and 
In  case  of  a  continuing  violation  not  to  ex- 
ceed $250  for  each  additional  day  during 
which  such  falliire  or  refusal  shaU  con- 
tinue'. 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  222  of 
the  Interstate  Contunerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
322(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)    (1)    If  any  motor  carrier  or  broker 
operates  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
part  (except  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates, 
fares,    or    charges    and    the    discriminatory 
character  thereof),  or  any  lawful  rule,  regu- 
lation, requirement,  or  order  promulgated  by 
the  Commission,  or  of  any  term  or  condition 
of  any  certificate  or  permit,  the  Commission 
or  Its  duly  authorized  agent  may  apply  for 
the  enforcement  thereof  to  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  where 
such  motor  carrier  or  broker  operates.     In 
any  proceeding  Instituted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  any  person,  or  per- 
sons, acting  in  concert  or  participating  with 
such  carrier  or  broker  In  the  commission  of 
such  violation  may,  without  regard  to  his  or 
their  residence,  be  Included,  In  addition  to 
the  motor  carrier  or  broker,  as  a  party,  or 
parties,  to  the  proceeding.     The  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience  to  any 
such  provision  of  this  part,  or  of  such  rule, 
regulation,  requirement,  order,  term,  or  con- 
dition by  a  writ  of  Injunction  or  by  other 
process,  mandatory  or  otherwise,  restraining 
such   carrier   or    broker,   his    or   Its   officers, 
agents,  employees,  and  representatives,  and 
such  other  person,  or  persons,  acting  in  con- 
cert or  participating  with  such  carrier  or 
broker,  from  further  violation  of  such  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  or  of  such  rule,  regula- 
tion, requirement,  order,  term,  or  condition 
and  enjoining  upon   It  or  them  obedience 
thereto.    Process  In  such  proceedings  may  be 
served  upon  such  motor  carrier,  or  broker, 
or  upon  such  person,  or  persons,  acting  In 
concert   or   participating    therewith    In    the 
commission  of  such  violation,  without  regard 
to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  district  or  of 
the     State     in     which     the     proceeding     Is 
Instituted. 

"'(2)  If  any  person  operates  In  clear  and 
patent  violation  of  any  provisions  of  section 
203(c),  206,  209,  or  211  of  this  part,  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  requirements,  or  order  there- 
under, any  person  Injured  thereby  may  apply  . 
to  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  where  such  person  so  violating 
operates,  for  the  enforcement  of  such  section, 
or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or 
order.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  obedience  thereto  by  a  writ  of  Injunc- 
tion or  by  other  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise,   restraining   such   person,  his  or 
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Its  officers,  agents,  employees,  and  representa- 
tives from  further  violation  of  such  section 
or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or 
order;  and  enjoining  upon  it  or  them  obedi- 
ence thereto.  A  copy  of  any  application  for 
relief  filed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  served  upon  the  Commission  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  service  shall  appear  in  such  ap- 
plication. The  Commission  may  appear  as  of 
right  In  any  such  action.  The  party  who  or 
which  prevails  In  any  such  action  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  recover  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  in 
addition  to  any  costs  allowable  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  the 
plaintiff  instituting  such  action  shall  be  re- 
quired to  give  security.  In  such  sum  as  the 
court  deems  proper,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  party  or  parties  against  whom  any 
temporary  restraining  order,  temporary  In- 
junctive, or  other  process  Is  Issued  should  it 
later  be  proven  unwarranted  by  the  facts 
and  circumstances. 

"'(3)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion may  notlly  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  action  is  pend- 
ing that  it  intends  to  consider  the  matter  in 
a  proceeding  before  the  Commission.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  a  notice  the  court  shall  stay 
further  action  pending  disposition  of  the 
proceeding  before  the  Commission.' 

"Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  417  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1017 
.  (b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(1)'  Imme- 
diately after  '(b)'  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"•(2)  If  any  person  operates  in  clear  and 
patent  violation  of  section  410  of  this  part, 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or  order 
thereunder,  any  person  Injured  thereby  may 
apply  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  where  such  person  so 
violating  operates,  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  section,  or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  re- 
quirement, or  order.  The  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by 
a  writ  of  Injunction  or  by  other  process, 
mandatory  or  otherwise,  restraining  such 
person,  his  or  Its  officers,  agents,  employees, 
and  representatives  from  further  violation 
of  such  section  or  of  such  rule,  regulation, 
requirement,  or  order;  and  enjoining  upon 
It  or  them  obedience  thereto.  A  copy  of  any 
application  for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  served  upon  the  Com- 
mission and  a  certificate  of  such  service  shall 
appear  In  such  application.  The  Commis- 
sion may  appear  as  of  right  In  any  such  ac- 
^tlon.  The  party  who  or  which  prevails  in 
any  such  action  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  recover  reasonable  attorney's  fees  to 
be  fixed  by  the  court,  in  addition  to  any 
costs  allowable  under  the  PWeral  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  and  the  plaintiff  instituting 
such  action  shall  be  required  to  give  security. 
In  such  sum  as  the  court  deems  proper,  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  party  or  parties 
against  whom  any  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, temporary  Injunctive  or  other  process 
is  Issued  should  It  later  be  proven  unwar- 
ranted by  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

"'(3)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
may  notify  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  action  Is  pending  that 
It  intends  to  consider  the  matter  In  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  a  notice  the  court  shall  stay 
further  action  pending  disposition  of  the 
proceeding  before  the  Commission." 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  204a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
304a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(2)  Pc^  recovery  of  reparations,  action 
at  law  shall  be  begun  against  common  car- 
riers by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  this  part 
within  two  years  from  the  time  the  cause  of 
action  accrues,  and  not  after,  and  for  re- 
covery of  overcharges,  action  at  law  shall  be 
begun   against   conunon   carriers    by   mo,tor 


vehicle  subject  to  this  part  within  three  years 
from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues, 
and  not  after,  subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section,  except  that  If  claim  for  the  over- 
charge has  been  presented  In  writing  to  the 
carrier  within  the  three-year  period  of  limita- 
tion said  period  shall  be  extended  to  include 
six  months  from  the  time  notice  In  writing 
Is  given  by  the  carrier  to  the  claimant  of 
disallowance  of  the  claim,  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  specified  In  the  notice.' 

•'(b)  Section  204a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  304a)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (8),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)  thereof  the  following: 

"■(5)  The  term  "reparations"  as  used  in 
this  section  means  damages  resulting  from 
charges  for  transportation  services  to  the 
extent  that  the  Commission,  upon  complaint 
made  as  provided  In  section  216(e)  of  this 
part,  finds  them  to  have  been  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unduly  preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial.' 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  406a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1006a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(2)  For  recovery  of  reparations,  action 
at  law  shall  be  begun  against  freight  for- 
warders subject  to  this  part  within  two  years 
from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues, 
and  not  after,  and  for  recovery  of  overcharges, 
action  at  law  shall  be  begun  against  freight 
forwarders  subject  to  this  part  within  three 
years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crues, and  not  after,  subject  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  section,  except  that  If  claim  for 
the  overcharge  has  been  presented  In  writing 
to  the  freight  forwarder  within  the  three- 
year  period  of  limitation  said  period  shall  be 
extended  to  Include  six  months  from  the 
time  notice  In  writing  Is  given  by  the  freight 
forwarder  to  the  claimant  of  disallowance 
of  the  claim,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof, 
specified  In  the  notice.' 

"(b)  Section  406a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  1006a)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (8),  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)   thereof  the  following: 

"'(5)  The  term  "reparations"  as  used  In 
this  section  means  damages  resulting  from 
charges  for  transportation  services  to  the 
extent  that  the  Commission,  upon  complaint 
made  as  provided  In  section  406  of  this  part, 
finds  them  to  have  been  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable, or  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unduly  preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial.' 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Part  III  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  section  312  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'REVOCATION    OP   CERTIFICATES   AND   PERMITS 

"'Sec  312a.  (1)  Certificates  and  permits 
shall  be  effective  from  the  date  specified 
therein,  and  shall  remain  In  effect  until  sus- 
pended or  revoked  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"'(2)  Any  certificate  or  permit  issued 
imder  this  part  may,  upon  application  of  the 
holder  thereof,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mission, be  amended  or  revoked,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  or  may;  upon  complaint,  or  on  the 
Commission's  own  initiative,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  be 
suspended,  changed,  or  revoked,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  for  wUlful  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  305(a)  with  respect  to 
performing,  providing,  and  furnishing  trans- 
portation upon  reasonable  request  therefor: 
Provided,  lioicever.  That  no  such  certificate 
or  permit  shall  be  suspended,  changed,  or 
revoked  under  this  paragraph  (except  upon 
application  of  the  holder)  unless  the  holder 
thereof,  fails  to  comply,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  less  than  thirty  days,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Commission,  with  a  lawful  order  of  the 
Commission,  made  as  provided  In  section  304 


(e)  of  this  title,  commanding  obedience  to 
the  provisions  of  section  305(a)  with  respect 
to  performing,  providing,  and  fximisbing 
transportation  upon  reasonable  request 
therefor.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  In  section  301 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  901),  Is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  and  below 

"  'Sec.  312.  Transfer  of  certificates  and  per- 
mits.' 
the  following : 

,"'Sec.  312a.  Revocation   of    certificates    and 
permits.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Oren  Harris, 
Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Samttel  N.  Frtedel, 
John  Jarman, 
J.  J.  Pickle,  » 

William  L.  Springer," 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Glenn  Cdnningham, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovse. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Frank  J.  Lausche, 
E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Gale  McGee, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Thruston  B.  Morton, 
James  B.  Pearson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5401)  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  Is  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  text  of  the  House 
bill,  but  differs  substantively  from  the  House 
bill  In  only  four  respects,  discussed  here- 
after. The  conference  substitute  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment. 

JURISDICTION     OF    THE    INTERSTATE     COMMERCE 
COMMISSION  TO  CONSTRUE  CERTIFICATES^  ETC. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment amended  section  222(b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  liny  per- 
son injured  by  another  as  a  result  of  oper- 
aMons  In  clear  and  patent  violation  of  certain 
operating  authority  requirements  of  the  act 
relating  to  motor  carriers  could  apply  for 
injunctive  relief  directly  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained language  providing  that  nothing  In 
its  amendment  to  section  222(b)  was  to  be 
construed  to  deprive  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  Its  Jurisdiction  to  In- 
terpret or  construe  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  permits,  or  rules  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  Commission.  An 
amendment  was  adopted  on  the  House  floor 
providing  that  If  any  action  Is  brought  under 
this  amendment  to  section  222(b) ,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  could  notify  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
the  action  Is  pending  that  the  Commission 
intends  to  consider  the  matter  in  a  pro- 
ceeding j^efore  it  and  providing  that  upon 
the  filing  of  such  notice  the  court  would  be 
required  to  stay  further  action  pending  dis- 
position of  the  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission. The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  language  relating  to  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction  to  interpret  or  con- 
strue certificates,  ■i)ermits,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations, but  Included  the  amendment  adopted 
on  the  House  floor.  The  conferees  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  language  relating  to  the 
Commission's    jurisdiction    to    interpret    or 
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construe  certificates,   permits,   or  rtiles 
regulations  was  unnecessary  In  vietf 
amendment  adopted  on  the  House  _ 
sequently,  the  conference  substltulje 
same  in  this  respect  as  the  Senate 
ment. 
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The  House  bill  amended  section 
the   Interstate   Commerce   Act    (_. 
freight  forwarders)  to  provide/that 
son   injured  by  another  operating 
and   patent   violation   of  section   4_ 
apply  to  a  district  court  of  the  Unite  i 
for   injunctive   relief.     The   Senate 
ment  contained  no  such  provisions 
to  freight  forwarders.     The  confereilce 
stltute  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill , 
for    the    omission    of    language 
Jurisdiction    of    the    Interstate     _. 
Commission  to  interpret  or  construe 
or  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  tl, 
mission.     This  language  was  omlttec 
same  ground  as  similar  language  was 
from  the  amendment  to  section  222  ( 

is.  the  language  was  made   

the  inclusion  of  provisions  originally 
as  an  amendment  on  the  House  floor  ^ 
Ing  that,  if  any  action  for  injunctii  e 
is  brought  under  section  417(b) ,  as  ai : 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlssioi. 
upon  notification  to  the  district  cour ; 
United  States  in  which  the  acti6n  is 
that  the  Commission  intends  to  __. 
matters  in  a  proceeding  before  the  , 
sion,  take  Jurisdiction  of  the  matter 
court  woxUd  be  required  to  suspend 
action  pending  di^ositlon  of  the 
before  the  Commission. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize 
words  "clear  and  patent"  In  the  amt. 
made  by  the  conference  substitute  to  _. 
222(b)    and  417(b)    of  the  Interstati 
nierce   Act   are   intended   as   a   stanc 
jurisdiction  rather  than  a  measure  of 
quired  burden  of  proof  and  that  the 
courts  ofthe  United  States  should 

only  those  actions  under  these 

amended,    which   Involve   clear   and 
attempts   to   circumvent    regulation 
areas  involved.     It  is  expected  that 
•  procedures  authorized  by  these 
are  used  to  harass  legitimate  o^.. 
ing  carried  out  under  exemptions  fr*m 
provisions  of  part  rv,  the  Interstate 
merce    Commission    will    quickly    inl 
(under  the  provisions  adopted  on  the 
floor   authorizing   the   Commission 
Jurisdiction    over    such    matters 
courts,  and  discussed  above)  to  eliminate 
practice. 

REVOCATION    OF    WATER    CARRIER'S 
AND    PERMITS 

The  House  biy  contained  provisions 
would  have  permitted  the  Interstate 
merce  Commission   (1)   upon  applica 
the  holder  thereof,  to  amend  or  re 
water  carrier  certificate  or  permit  In  . 
in  part,  or   (2)    upon  complaint  or 
own  initiative,  to  suspend,  change,  or 
any  certificate  or  permit  in  whole  or  1 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportun. 
a  hfearing.  for  willful  failure  to  engag* 
to  continue  to  engage  in  the  o 
thorized   by  such  certificate  or  r> 
addition,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
sion  would  have  been  required  to  ... 
portion  of  a  certificate  authorizing 
eration  in  which   there  has   been  a 
failure  to  engage  for  3  or  more 
only  after  reasonable  notice  and  c^^„. 
for  p  hearing.    Fnirther,  the  House  bill 
have  permitted  free  entry,  i.e.,  wlthojt 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
convenience    and    necessity    under 
309(a)    of   the   act.   into   transport 
water  subject  to  part  III  of  the  act  - 
route  or  routes  or  between  ports  for 
no  certificate  Is  In  effect  and  problb. 
granting  of  such  ceruficates  after  the 
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tlve  date  of  the  legislation  for  transportation 
over  any  route  or  routes  or  between  any 
ports  with  respect  to  which  no  such  certifi- 
cate is  in  effect. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
amendments  to  part  in  of  the  act.  The  con- 
ference substitute  omits  the  provisions  in 
the  Jlouse  bill  requiring  the  revocation  of 
any  portion  of  a  certificate  authorizing  any 
operation  in  which  there  has  been  a  willful 
failure  to  engage  for  3  or  more  years  and 
also  omits  those  provisions  relating  to  free 
entry.  It  is  similar  to  the  House  bill  in 
that  it  authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  amend  or  revoke  any  cer- 
tificate or  permit,  in  whole  or  In  part,  upon 
application  of  the  water  carrier  holding  it. 
The  conference  substitute,  however,  provides 
that  a  water  carrier's  certificate  or  permit 
may  only  be  suspended,'  changed,  or  revoked 
upon  complaint  or  on  the  Commission's  own 
Initiative  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  for  willful  faUure  to 
perform,  provide,  or  furnish  transportation 
upon  reasonable  request  therefor  as  provided 
In  section  305(a)  of  the  act,  but  no  such 
certificate  or  permit  may  be  so  revoked  un- 
less the  holder  thereof  falls  to  comply  (after 
a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission 
which  many  not  be  less  than  30  days)  with 
an  order  of  the  Commission  commanding  the 
performing,  providing,  and  furnishing  of 
transportation  upon  reasonable  request 
therefor. 
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EFFECTIVE   DATE 

The  House  bill  contained   a  section  pro- 
viding   that    the    amendments    made    by    It 
would  take  effect  on  the  90th  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation.     The 
Senate   amendment   had   no   effective   date. 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  in  this 
respect  as  the  Senate  amendment.     There- 
fore,  the  conference  substitute  would  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
Oren  Harris, 
Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
Samuel  N.  Priedel, 
John  Jarman, 
J.  J.  Pickle. 
William  L.  Springer, 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Glenn  Cunningham, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  trust  the  gentle- 
man will  take  a  little  time  to  explain  what 
this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  gentleman  to  do  so.  I  thought 
this  would  save  some  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
H.R.  5401,  is  the  result  of  several  years 
of  work  by  both  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to 
improve  our  transportation  program. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  87th 
Congress  a  bill  having  for  its  pmpose 
liiost  of  the  provisions  included  in  this 
report  was  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  passed  the  Senate  and  came 
to  the  House. 

It  may  be  remembered  also  that  in  the 
87th  Congress  the  House  Committee  on 


Interstate  and  Foreigi  Commerce,  after 
several  months  of  study,  hearings,  and 
consideration,  reported  a  transportation 
bill,  but  the  bill  did  not  clear  the  Rules 
Committee,  in  view  of  some  controversial 
features  in  it.  That  bill  did  include  some 
of  the  provisions  included  in  this  report, 
which  is  considered  to  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  transporta- 
tion program. 

In  this  Congress  the  committee  again 
took  up  the  problem,  and  after  exten- 
sive hearings  and  consideration  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill,  H.R.  5401,  which 
was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  debated  at  considerable  length,  as 
Members  will  recall,  and  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  if  not  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  bill  went  to  the  other  body  with 
these  provisions  which  had  been  con- 
sidered by  both  branches  of  Congress 
heretofore.  The  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  other  body  reported  a  bill  having 
similar  purposes  to  those  of  the  House 
bill,  and  passed  it. 

There  were  four  major  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
The  conferees  have  considered  these  dif- 
ferences. This  is  a  unanimous  confer- 
ence report  by  the  conferees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  four  provisions  in  which  there 
were  differences,  as  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills,  I  shall  explain. 

The  first  had  to  do  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  its  applicability  to  enforce- 
ment proceedings  of  part  2  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  which  has  to  do 
with  motor  carriers. 

The  House  biU  provided  that  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  any  such  problems  in- 
volving certificates  be  maintained,  al- 
though it  did  provide,  also,  where  there 
were  clear  and  patent  violations  of  the 
act  Itself  the  injured  party  could  file 
proceedings  directly  in  district  court  and 
seek  relief  there.    It  will  be  remembered, 
I  am  sure,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
order  to  meet  some  of  these  objections 
we  ofifered  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  which  would  retain  jurisdiction 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
so   that   when    such   proceedings   were 
brought  in  a  district  court,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  could  notify  said 
court  that  it  had  proceedings  pending 
before   the   Commission   and   therefore 
they  wotild  take  jurisdiction  of  the  mat- 
ter and  the  court  would  automatically 
suspend  its  consideration  of  the  problem. 
The  conferees  changed  the  provisions 
and  deleted  the  language  with  reference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
because  it  was  made  unnecessary  since 
the  amendment  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission could,  on  its  own,  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  matter  which  might  be  pend- 
ing in  the  coiu-t.    This  worked  out  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  of  those  inter- 
ested in  It. 

The  second  proviso  is  somewhat  com- 
parable to  part  4  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  having  to  do  with  freight 
forwarders.  However,  there  was  some  • 
concern  among  the  shippers  that  there 
would  be  harassment  through  filing  of 
suits  in  a  district  court.    So  the  commit- 
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tee,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  this  objec- 
tion or  fear,  more  than  anything  else, 
provided.  No.  1,  that  there  must  be  a 
clear  and  patent  violation.  No.  2,  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
its  own  motion  or  otherwise  could  take 
jurisdiction  of  any  case  which  would  be 
filed  in  the  district  court  seeking  such 
relief.  Therefore,  the  policy  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  could  be 
maintained  by  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission itself. 

Then  we  went  further  to  alleviate  the 
feftr  by  including  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  should  anyone  at- 
tempt to  harass  any  of  the  shippers,  or 
others,  with  this  provision,  that  it  not 
be  the  purpose  of  this  conference  report 
to  permit  and  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  automatically 
be  expected  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the 
matter,  and,  therefore,  avoid  any  such 
fears  that  any  shipper  may  have. 

The  third  difference  had  to  do  with 
the  issuance  and  revocation  of  certifi- 
cates of  operation  on  navigable  streams. 
The  House  committee  provided  free  en- 
try for  operation  on  lAvigable  streams 
and  provided  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  could  revoke  certifi- 
cates which  were  not  used  and  that  after 
3  years  of  nonuse  it  would  automatically 
be  so  provided.  The  Senate  had  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  give  the  Commission  authority  on  its 
own,  or  by  motion,  to  consider  the  revo- 
cation of  a  certificate  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Therefore,  the  House  receded 
on  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
revoke  automatically  after  3  years,  or 
free  entry  into  operation  on  navigable 
streams.  ^ 

The  fourth  provision  had  to  do  with 
the  effective  date,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  no  question  about  it. 

Those  are  the  differences  resolved  by 
the  conference.  We  think  it  is  a  very 
,  fine  forward  step  in  strengthening  our 
transportation  policies  and  providing  for 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  in  our  trans- 
portation problems.  We  commend  this 
report  to  the  House  and  recommend  the 
conference  report  Ije  adopted. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  minor- 
ity are  unable  to  be  here  at  this  time  and 
I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  inform  us 
as  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  House  con- 
ferees— minority  and  majority  and  is 
it  not  true  that  there  was  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  all  points  in  the  bill. 

I  did  not  serve  on  that  committee  and 
I  do  not  want  to  speak  as  an  authority 
on  what  might  have  happened  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  all  Members  were 
notified  in  the  Record  today  that  this 
conference  report  would  be  called  up 
prior  to  going  back  into  the  farm  bill.  I 
endeavored  personally  to  notify  other 
Members,  a  little  while  ago,  that  we 
would  proceed  with  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  all  differences  were  resolved. 
This  is  a  unanimous  report.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  on  the  part  of 


the  House  and  the  Senate  are  completely 
satisfied  and  are  In  hearty  approval  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  might  say  that  to  my 
knowledge  there  is  no  controversy.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  feeling  that  the  other 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
would  have  expressed  if  they  were  here. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for. the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  reduce  surplus- 
es, lower  Government  costs  and  promote 
foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the. fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9811, 
with  Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  it  was  agreed  that 
title  IV  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  apiendment  at  any  point.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments  to  title  rv? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  O'NEAL  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  •  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

t 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    O'Neal*  of 

Georgia:  Page  25,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"State;"  strike  out  the  balance  of  line  13  and 
strike  out  lines  14  through  the  word  "Com- 
modity," on  line  21  and  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing language:  " 

"(11)  Farm  allotments  may  be  sold  or 
leased  for  transfer  to  farms  in  another  coun- 
ty within  the  same  State,  provided  that  farm- 
ers within  the  county  of  origin  will  have 
priority  In  leasing  or  buying  such  acreage 
allotments  for  an  Initial  period  of  30  days 
after  an  Intent  to  sell  or  lease  has  been  filed 
with  the  County  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committee  of  the  seller's 
Intent  to  sell  at  a  stated  price." 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  a  cat  can  look  at  a  king,  perhaps 
a  freshman  member  of  the  turbulent 
Committee  on  Agriculture  can  make 
some  contribution  to  this  controversial 
cotton  title  of  the  controversial  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

Controversial  as  it  might  be,  the  bill 
has  many  good  features  and  many  bad 
ones. 

'  Many  things  have  been  done  to  pla- 
cate many  sections.  The  breadeaters 
have  been  promised  satisfaction  in  the 
wheat  title.  The  California  Congress- 
men have  been  given  concessions  in  the 
cotton  title,  and  now  the  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
have  offered  and  pushed  through  a  series 
of  amendments  designed  to  satisfy  the 
southeastern  cotton  Congressmen. 

They  have  thrown  us  a  bone,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  appear  ungrateful  but 
unfortunately  it  is  a  pretty  dry  bone  with 
little  if  any  meat  on  it.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  they  seem  to  have  improved 
and  dressed  up  release  and  reapportion- 
ment; but  the  sad  truth  is  that  it  has  not 
helped  much.  I  am  afraid  that  they  have 
just  put  a  little  nicer  shroud  on  the 
corpse  of  release  and  reapportionment, 
have  practically  killed  it  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  same  bill. 

Let  us  digress  long  enough  to  point  out 
that  every  section  of  the  cotton  country 
has  its  own  sacred,  cows.  In  the  district 
of  our  beloved  vice  chairman  it  is  skip 
row  planting,  and  I  hesitate  to  even  men- 
tion it  because  I  might  be  unintention- 
ally starting  something  since  he  likes  the 
practice  so  ,  well  and  defends  it  so 
heatedly. 

The  California  cotton  growers  are 
very  devoted  to  Irrigation,  most  of  it 
financed  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

We,  in  the  upland  section,  like  release 
and  reapportionment,  not  only  because 
of  the  advantage  to  the  individual  who 
wants  to  plant  cotton;  but  also  because 
it  slows  the  economic  death  of  our 
merchants  in  small  communities  and  the 
consequent  disappearance  of  churches^ 
schools,  and  other  institutions  in  those 
places. 

Now  what  have  they  really  done  to  re- 
lease and  reapportionment?  Why  do  I 
say  they  have  simply  dressed  up  the 
corpse? 

There  will  be  prattically  no  release 
and  reapportionment  if  this  bill  passes. 
There  will  be  no  reapportionment  foi- 
the  simple  reason  there  will  be  no  re- 
lease. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  there  will  be 
release. 

If  a  farmer  decides  he  cannot  raise 
cotton  profitably,  he  has  one  of  four 
things  he  can  do  with  his  allotment: 

First.  He  can  rent  it  for  money  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  not  less  than 
5  and  not  more  than  10  years  under  title 
VI  of  this  bill — cropland  adjustment. 

Second.  He  can  sell  it  for  money  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
cotton  title. 
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Third.  He  can  sell  or  lease 
other  cotton  farmer  for 
►      certain  conditions  we  will  com( 
in  a  moment,  or 

Fourth.  He  can  release  it  to 
ccpimittee  under  release  and 
tionment  and  get  nothing  for  i 
Now,  which  will  he  do?    You 
it  will  not  be  release  and 
ment. 

Now  what  my  amendment 
a  little  more  sense  in  No.  3. 

Under  No.  3  he  can  sell  or  „. 
other  farmer,  but  it  is  designed 
will  not  happen  often.    Because 
to  cross  a  county  line  the  seller  . 
tain  a  two-thirds  vote  of  cotton 
in  his  own- county  before  he  . 
lease  to  another  farmer  in  an 
county.    This    virtually   makes 
possible  to  sell  because  it  just 
big  an  obstacle  in  his  way. 

My  amendment  would  simply 
more  practical  and  yet  protect 
omy  of  the  seller's  county  by 
the  seller  to  accept  the  same  j 
any  farmer  in  his  own  county 
30-day  period  before  selling  to 
in  another  county. 
It  is  more  important  for  a 

be  able  to  sell  or  lease  his _„ 

allotment  within  the  geographic!  .1 
of  his  State  than  it  is  for  him  to 
to  give  it  away.     We  have  all 
recognize  these  allotments  as 
and  valuable  property  rights. 

I  believe  that  any  cotton  farnier 
State  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
chase  or  lease  allotment  from 
the  same  State  who  has  allotmJBnt 
sale  or  lease.    This  would  providi 
mum  use  of  available  acreage 
State  and  would  help  to  assure 
market  for  unused  or  imneeded 
allotment. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  this 
essary  barrier  against  sale  and 
cotton  allotments  within  a  Sta 
amendment  will  protect  the  .. 
the  seller's  own  county  and  still  a\<oid 
unnecessary  expense  of  calling  _ 
ing  a  referendum  on  the  subject 

This  amendment  would  not   _. 
hardship  on  any  farmer  or  count  v 
stead,  it  would  help  hold  the  cotto^ 
munity  together  in  a  period  of 
adjustment.    It  would  not  hurt 
In  any  other  State. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  tacall  _ 
to  one  thing  this  amendment  does 
I  think  is  contrary  to  the  very 
have  been  trying  to  do.    The  . 
that  has  been  used  in  favor  of  .. 
unless  you  do  have  a  vote  of  the 
who    have   cotton   allotments   inl 
county  agreeing  to  move  across 
lines,  you  are  goinr  to  contribute 
destruction    of    the    economy 
county. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  If  enough  ot  these 
allotments  are  sold  from  that  <  ounty 
they  are  forever  gone.  I  can  se(i  in  a 
community  where  you  may  hav;  onfe 
cotton  gin  and  they  have  enough  c  otton, 
or  the  potential  of  raising  enough  ( lotton 
to  keep  that  gin  going.  If  they  moi  e  this 
cotton  allotment  out  of  that  covmt '  they 
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will  get  to  the  point  you  will  not  have 
the  potential  for  growing  cotton,  the  gin 
will  be  closed  down,  and  it  will  be  a  bur- 
den on  the  people  who  will  have  no  place 
to  market  their  cotton  and  have  that 
service.  That  would  be  one  of  the  rea- 
sons to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CCXDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  cotton  allotment  must 
first  be  offered  to  prospective  purchasers 
within  the  county.  They  will  have  30 
days  to  consider  whether  they  want  to 
buy  it  or  not.  Then  the  owner  of  the 
allotment  can  sell  it  to  some  outside 
county.    >■ 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  go  back 
to  the  small  producer.  Everybody  is  cry- 
ing for  the  small  producer.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  valid  argument.  That  small 
producer  might  not  have  the  money  to 
buy  the  allotments.  It  leaves  Ihe  county, 
and  you  hurt  it  very  much,  and  you  are 
defeating  the  very  one  you  are  trying  to 
help. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  would  go  out  of  the 
county  anyway. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  think 
so.  He  can  release  it.  and  it  goes  to  the 
Statg  committee  for  that  one  year,  but 
the  allotment  is  retained  in  that  county. 
If  he  sells  it,  it  is  gone  peimanently,  it 
«f'ill  never  return. 

*  Mr.  COOLEY.  If  he  sells  the  allot- 
ment to  the  Federal  Government  it  will 
not  come  back. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes.  I  would 
like  to  curtail  release  and  reapportion- 
ment, and  I  have  been  trying  for  the 
last  3  days  to  accomplish  that,  but  it 
seems  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
willing  to  accept  $80  million  addition  it 
costs. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  how  vital  this  is 
to  our  coimtry.   • 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  want 
your  cake,  and  to  eat  it  too. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  this  amendment 
apply  to  prospective  allotments  sold  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  to 
farmers? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  did  not 
understand  that  it  did. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment.  As  I  understand  it,  under 
the  bill  reapportioned  acreage  must  re- 
main in  the  county  from  which  they  are 
being  reapportioned,  imless  otherwise 
decided  by  a  referendum  vote. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  confusing  release  and  re- 
apportionment with  this  amendment. 
They  are  not  related  at  all.  I  have  dis- 
cussed both,  but  they  are  not  related  at 
all.    This    amendmfent    does    not   have 


anything  to  do  with  release  and  reappor- 
tionment; it  has  to  do  with  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  whereby  a  man  might  sell 
his  allotment  Whereas  imder  release 
and  reapportionment,  he  would  give  up 
his  allotment  free. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Well,  in  the  case  of  sale 
or  lease  of  the  allotment,  then  under  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  as  distinguished 
from  this  proposed  amendment,  what  is 
the  procedure? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  The  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows,  and  I  am  reading 
from  page  25  of  the  bill,  line  13,  sub-, 
paragraph  ii : 

No  farm  allotment  may  be  sold  or  leased 
for  transfer  to  a  farm  In  another  county  un* 
less  the  producers  of  cotton  In  the  county 
from  which  transfer  is  being  made  have 
voted  In  a  referendum  within  3  ;-ears  of  the 
date  of  such  transfer,'  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  the  producers  participating  in  such 
referendum,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  allot- 
ments to  farms  outside  the  county,  which 
referendum,  Insofar  as  practicable,  shall  be 
held  In  conjunction  with  the  marketing 
quota  referendum  for  the  conunodlty. 


Now  I  would  say  this  was  put  into  the 
bill  to  provide  an  obstacle  that  could 
hardly  be  overcome.  But  my  amend- 
ment will  protect  the  economy  of  that 
county  by  permitting  anyone  else  in  the 
county  to  buy  this,  even  from  outside  the 
county. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Your  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  period  of  30  days — instead  of 
a  referendum;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Yes;  that  Is 
right. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  one  is  better  than  the 
other?  And  I  am  not  disputing  you  here. 
I  am  interested  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  cumbersome  and  bur- 
densome and  unwieldly  thing  to  call  a 
referendum  to  sell  one  cotton  allotment 
in  the  first  place.  I  think  the  economy 
of  the  county  would  be  protected  just  as 
well  by  my  plan. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  cotton 
allotments  being  sold,  leased,  or  reap- 
portioned out  of  the  county.  However, 
as  I  understand  the  present  bill,  at  least 
before  that  can  be  done  there  must  be  a 
referendum.  But  now  under  the  gentle- 
man'- amendment  relating  to  a  lease, 
transfer,  or  sale,  there  must  be  a  lapse  of 
30  days,  or  an  option  of  30  days  given  to 
the  local  farmers  within  the  county;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  I  do  not  mind  a  long 
period,  since  I  do  not  Uke  to  have  cotton 
get  away  at  all.  Would  the  gentleman 
ihink  of  making  the  period  60  days,  and 
I  will  go  along  with  that. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  would  not 
object  to  60  days  if  it  will  get  the  gentle- 
man's vote  on  this. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  a  time  must 
come  when  some  mechanism  must  be  de- 
vised along  the  lines  of  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  30  daiwwould  not  give  the  people 
in  a  commuiiity  a  long  enough  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  that  allotment  and  thus 
have  the  cotton  grown  in  that  county. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  do  you  not  agree 
that  this  referendum  idea  is  vei-y  cum- 
bersome and  would  be  very' expensive? 
In  thp  State  of  North  Carolina  we  would 
probably  have  to  hold  50  or  60  separate 
referendums.  This  amendment  would 
eliminate  that.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
want  to  pick  on  a  60-day  period  for  them 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  they 
want  to  buy  an  allotment  or  not. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  a  60-day  period 
would  be  preferable.  According  to  the 
wording  of  the  amendment  and  I  have 
just  been  handed  a  copy  of  it.  it  states, 
"a  period  of  30  days  after  an  intent  to 
sell  or  lease  has  been  filed  with  the 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  is  that  not  a  long 
enough  period  of  time? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  the  farmers 
ought  to  have  a  longer  opportunity  and 
time  to  inquire  as  to  what  is  available. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  do  you  not  com- 
promise and  make  it  45  days? 

Mr.  WILLIS.    I  will  buy  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  may  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  referendum  is  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive, at  least  the  way  it  has  been 
explained.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
if  I  am  right.  This  might  necessitate 
a  series  of  referendums;  would  it  not? 

Mr.     COOLEY.    Yes-^one     in    evei-y^ 
county. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  All  right  then^I  agree 
that  it  could  be  cumbersome  but  I  hold 
to  the  idea  of  the  bill,  however,  that 
the  acreage  covered  by  a  lease,  sale  or 
transfer  of  allotments  ought  to  remain 
in  the  county  if  farmers  in  the  county 
are  interested  in  planting  the  cotton. 

Mr.  COOLEHf.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
O'Neal],  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
there  might  perhaps  be  only  one  or  two 
farmers  in  the  county  who  want  to  sell 
their  allotment  and  still  you  would  have 
to  have  a  referendum;  is  that  not  right? 
^  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  referen- 
dum must  have  been  held  within  the 
last  3  years.  But  the  gentleman  for- 
gets that  there  are  other  ways  of 
disposing  of  these  allotments — by  sell- 
ing them  to  the  Secretary  and  so  they 
would  disappear  forever  from  the  whole 
State. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Will  the  gentleman  say 
that  again? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  There  is  a 
provision  in  this  bill  whereby  the  Secre- 
tary may  buy  a  cotton  allotment  and 
dispose  of  it  forever. 

Mr.  WILLIS.     On  page  29? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know  what  page  it  is  on,  but  it  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  is  on  page  29.  I  will 
want  to  question  the  chairman  about  it. 


Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  If  the  gen-' 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  trying  to 
provide  some  way  for  a  person  who  does 
not  want  to  raise  cotton  to  have  this  re- 
main in  the  State — in  the  State  of  Lou- 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Not  only  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  but  also  in  the  county  from 
which  the  transfer  is  made. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  If  the  peo- 
ple in  that  county  still  want  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  a  common  thought  on  this. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  mechanism  should 
be  clear. 

First,  the  premise  ought  to  be  that 
the  farmers  in  the  county  where  the 
allotment  exists  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  grow  the  surrendered  acre- 
age in  that  county. 

Second,  only  in  the  absence  of  any  in- 
terest of  the  local  farmers  can  the  acre- 
age go  to  another  county. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  On  that  30-day  pro- 
vision, I  hope  the  gentleman  will  yield 
his  insistance  on  an  extension.  This 
might  destroy  the  opportunity  of  a  great 
many  local  farmers  to  get  a  good  sale. 
If  an  unduly  long  period  of  notice  is  re- 
quired it  will  certainly  make  it  extremely 
diflacult  to  get  a  fair  price.  One  carmot 
sell  cotton  allotments.  One  cannot  sell 
books  or  even  Bibles,  if  one  is  going  to 
require  somebody  to  keep  open  an  offer 
for  60  days.  When  the  man  gets  an 
offer  he  will  have  to  deal  with  somebody 
or  he  will  lose  his  trade.  The  result  will 
be  to  lower  the  price  for  these  allot- 
ments. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal],  on  30  days,  cer- 
tainly would  give  an  adequate  time  for 
anybody  in  the  county  who  wanted  to 
buy  it  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  had  thought  the 
chairman  and  I  had  hit  a  common  ground 
of  something  in  between.  I  believe  45 
days   ought  to  be   acceptable. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  offered 
to  accept  45  days. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  modify  my 
amendment,  to  make  that  45  days. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  accept  that.  I  am  for 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
my  amendment,  to  make  it  45  days  in- 
stead of  30  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
amended,  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  O'neal  of 
Georgia:  Page  25,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"States",  strike  out  the  balance  of  line  13 


and  strike  out  lines  14  through  the  word 
"Commodity";  on  line  21  and  substitute  the 
following  language : 

"(ii)  Farm  allotments  may  be  sold  or 
leased  for  transfer  to  farms  in  another  county 
within  the  same  State,  provided  that  farmers 
within  the  county  of  origin  will  have  prior- 
ity in  leasing  or  buying  such  acreage  allot- 
ments for  an  initial  period  of  45  days  after 
an  intent  to  sell  or  lease  has  been  filed  with 
the  County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee  of  the  seller's  in- 
tent to  sell  at  a  stated  price." 

Mr.  JONAS.  .Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  (^ 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  am  not  going 
to  object.  I  tried  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  froni  Louisiana  earlier, 
but  he  was  busily  e^aged  in  colloquy. 

I  do  not  believe  weiwant  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  too  long  a  period  elapse, 
because  the  farmers  have  to  plow  their 
ground  and  have  to  make  their  plans. 
These  allotments  are  gotten  rather  late 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  know  about  that.  I 
am  a  cotton  farmer  myself. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  the  gentleman  sure 
this  is  not  going  to  cause  some  inconven- 
ience to  some  of  the  fanners? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  There  may  be  a  little  in- 
convenience, but  as  between  tliat  and 
the  flight  of  cotton  allotments  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  this  is  a 
better  choice.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen.  If  it  is  a  little  troublesome,  let 
us  put  up  with  that  trouble. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal]  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  Wn.I.IS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  re&d  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Willis:  On 
page  17,  line  24,  change  the  period  to  a  colon 
and  insert  the  following:  "Provided  further, 
that  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968  V"!  1969^  crops 
of  cotton  payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  understand  your 
amendment,  it  is  really  a  clarifying  one. 
You  are  offering  it  because  of  the  debate 
we  ihad  here  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  you  are  proper  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  right.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  colloquy  which  the  chairman 
and  I  and  others  had  a  CQuple  of  days 
ago.  Some  felt  it  was  not  entirely  clear 
whether  the  bill  meant  what  my  amend- 
ment specifically  says.  This  carries  out 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  chairman's 
opinion  of  what  the  bill  does.  This  nails 
it  down. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  I  am 
very  glad,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  per- 
sonally, to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it 
because  I  did  say  at  that  time  If  we 
needed  a  clarifying  amendment,  we 
would  provide  one. 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Exactly. 
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Mr.    ABERNETHY.    Mr, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.    I  yield  to  the 
man. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  this  the 
amendment  we  discussed  the  oth^r 

Mr.  WILLIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  it  doe! 
the  bill  the  definite  commitment 
part  of  the  Government  to  pay 
cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  WIT  J  .IS.    I  would  say  ii 
clear  there  is  not  one  person  in 
ernment  who  can  mistake  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     And  without 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  £o 
the  9  cents  would  be  paid. 

Mr.   WILLIS.    The   point   was 
said  there  was  and  soine  said  thqre 
not.    This  clinches  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  questit)n 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WH 

Mr.    WHTTTEN.     Mr. 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  <read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrrai  i 
14  following  the  word  "follows"  In 
add  the  following : 

"For  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
culture  *hall  carry  out  the  provisions 
Export  Sales  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
following  changes  shall  be  made  in 
cultural     Adjustment     Act     of 
amended." 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Il  would 
like  to  reserve  a  point  of  order  qn  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Chair 
amendment  would  make  the  _^ 
of  the  cotton  section  dependent 
carrying  out  of  existing  law,  whicl: 
Export  Sales  Act  of  1956.    As  I 
out  in  the  debate  yesterday,  the 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has,  _ 
beginning,  had  authority  to  sell 
commodities  in  world  trade  at 
tive  prices.    In  other  words,  for 
commodity    would    bring.      For 
years,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday 
partment  held  U.S.  holdings  off 
markets  by  this  device.   They  offered 
commodities   at   a   fixed   price, 
meant  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
pliers  sold  just  under  our  fixed  pride 
we  held  an  umbrella  of  protection 
all  of  the  other  producer  countries 
world.    With  time  we  persuaded  „ 
partment  to  move  Into  the  world 
kets  and  sell  the  commodities  for 
would  bring,  just  as  every  other 
does.    They  did  this  with  the  . 
of  cotton.    Notwithstanding  the 
sell   cotton  competitively,  the 
ment  offered  it  at  a  fixed  price  . 
other  folks  sold  their  cotton  and 
not  but  counted  such  cotton  to 
U.S.  acreage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  before  m« 
the  figures  from  the  Department.    _ 
Ing  the  period  that  the  Departmei^t 
not  use  the  authority  of  law  to  sell 
petitlyely,  foreign  acreage  in  cottdn 
creased  from  53  million  acres  in 
to  67  million  acres  in  1955.     In 
words,  while  we  were  not  selllni 
holding  an  umbrella  over  the  rest 
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world,  foreign  planting  Increased  from 
53  million  acres  planted  to  67  million 
acres. 

In  1956,  we  provided  through  this 
committee,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, an  amendment  to  the  law  which 
says  among  other  things  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shaU  see  that 
such  quantities  of  cotton  shall  be  sold 
as  will  reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair 
historical  share  of  the  world  market  for 
U.S.  cotton.  That  law  is  on  the  books 
today.  In  1956,  when  this  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  with  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress, passed  the  law  requiring  them  to 
sell,  the  Department  wort  back  into  the 
market  and  we  began  to  sell  our  share 
of  this  product. 

Foreign  planfinsrs  dropped  from  67 
million  acres  in  1956  to  64  million  acres 
in  1960.  Then  once  again  our  Depart- 
ment quit  selling  cotton  competitively, 
started  again  to  offer  it  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  permitted  our  foreign  competitors 
to  sell  right  under  us.  What  happened? 
The  amount  of  the  reduction  in  foreign 
acres  came  back  and  the  acreage  in  for- 
eign countries  increased  from  64  million 
acres  to  67  million  acres  in  1964.  What- 
ever law  is  passed  it  is  not  going  to  work 
unless  the  Department  carries  out  the 
law  which  has  been  that  we  must  sell  a 
sufficient  supply  to  retain  our  foreign 
markets,  and  you  can  sell  it  only  if  you 
meet  your  price  competition. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  reduce  price 
supports  to  around  21  cents,  but  that  will 
not  help  a  bit  with  foreign  markets  as 
long  as  you  offer  cotton  at  a  fixed  price. 
Again,  they  will  sell  just  under  us,  and 
we  will  continue  a  residual ,  supplier. 
What  I  do  here  is  direct  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  existing  law  for  export  sales 
which  says  that  such  quantities  of  cotton 
shall  be  sold  as  will  reestablkh  our  his- 
torical share  of  world  market?and  main- 
tain the  historical  share  of  the  world 
market  for  U.S.  cotton. 

I  should  hope'  that  this  Committee 
would  accept  this  amendment.  This 
Committee  sponsored  this  act  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  record  is  quite  plain.  If 
we  had  followed  the  act  during  the  last 
4  years  we  would  have  4  to  5  million  bales 
less  on  hand  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  have  half  a  billion  dollars 
that  it  does  not  now  have. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
how  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
require  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  sell  stocks. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  cdtton  section 
would  be  inoperative  unless  he  did. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  It  not  the  view  of 
the  gentleman  from  Misslssippyl  that  to 
have  a  successful  cotton  program  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  an  effectlva  export 
sales  program  for  cotton?  A  cotton  pro- 
gram cannot  succeed  without  a  success- 
ful sales  program.  Population  is  explod- 
ing and  textile  consumption  Is  expanding 


£dl  over  the  world  but  the  U.S.  cotton 
farmer  is  not  getting  his  fair  share  of 
world  markets  because  UJS.  cotton  is  not 
being  sold  competitively. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  question  about  it.  Our  fair  share 
would  be  that  between  6  and  7  million 
bales  annually.  We  have  been  selling 
between  3  and  4  million  bales  because 
we  have  not  kept  our  price  competitive. 
We  have  been  offering  It  at  a  fixed  price 
and  the  record  is  absolutely  uncontra- 
dicted that  if  we  offer  anything  at  a 
fixed  price  our  competitors  sell  under  us 
and  we  build  up  our  surplus  and  they  get 
the  market.  That  has  been  going  on  to 
some  degree  for  4  years.  This  amend- 
ment would  put  the  pressure  on  the  De- 
partment to  carry  out  this  provision. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.    The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  the  entire  4  years? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.    It  would  apply  to  the 
cotton  section.    It  would  be  operated  as 
long  as  necessary  to  carry  out  existin& 
law. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  would  perpetuate  the 
export  subsidy  Iii  order  to  make  cotton 
competitive  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  WHI1TEN.  I  have  personally 
not  used  that  term.  I  refer  to  selling  for 
what  the  world  would  pay  for  it.  This  is 
what  every  nation  does.  Support  prices 
are  to  offset  American  costs  and  to  main- 
tain purchasing  power. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  would  be  all  right 
if  it  applied  only  to  the  14  million  bales 
not  in  storage.  Under  your  amendment 
we  would  be  producing  cotton  In  the 
future  for  subsidized  export? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  "The  law  says 
we  shall  determine  what  our  fair  share 
is  and  sell  up  to  our  normal  historical 
share.  "The  law  limits  the  requirement 
on  sales  to  our  fair  historical  share. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  ' 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired, 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
'  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
Export  Sales  Act  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  what  our  historical 
share  is  and  sell  up  to  that  point.  So, 
beyond  that,  the  law  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  would  be 
above  what  we  are  exporting  this  year. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Certainly  it  would. 
This  year  we  have  not  sold  but  about 
half  of  what  the  law  requires  us  to  sell. 
Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  right,  but  In  fu- 
ture years  we  would  be  producing  for 
subsidized  export. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Well,  If  we  do  not 
export  about  one-third  of  our  cotton 
production  as  we  have  historically,  the 
effect  would  be  bad  on  all. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  fact  Is  that  the  do- 
mestic mills,  take  twice  as  much  cotton 
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from  the  cotton  farmers  than  that  which 
goes  to  export. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  want  to  be  sure  whether 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  pro- 
voke or  encourage  the  production  of  cot- 
ton which  could  not  be  sold  in  the  world 
market  unless  it  is  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  would  just  say 
the  Secretary  should  sell  cotton  competi- 
tively in  world  markets,  to  the  extent 
of  our  normal  historical  share,  which  the 
law  now  requires. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
state  my  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
not  because  of  germaneness,  but  because 
it  is  an  unconstitutional  and  unwar- 
ranted delegation  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  some  unknown  person  or  to 
some  unknown  agency  to  make  the  de- 
terminations contemplated  by  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  We  have  no  right 
to  delegate  this  authority  to  any  other 
person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  does 
not  even  name  the  person  or  the  agency 
who  would  make  the  determination. 

Another  objection  to  the  amendment 
Is  that  it  makes  this  act  absolutely  con- 
tingent upon  this  determination,  to  be 
made  by  some  unknown  person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  suspend  this 
act  in  any  such  fashion  as  that  and. 
therefore,  I  say  that  the  point  of  order 
should  be  sustained  and  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 
Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  case  where  the  Congress  does  not 
have  a  right  to  set  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  any  legislation  may 
become  affected.  The  law  to  which  I 
referred  is  on  the  statute  books  and  the 
reference  made  to  it  says  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  effective  only 
as  this  other  law  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  certainly 
an  objection  might  be  in  order,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any.  question  in- 
sofar as  the  point  of  order  is  concerned. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Caiolina. 

Mr;  COOLEY.  Wlio  would  make  the 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
act  of  Congress  would  go  Into  effect  or 
should  not  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  "The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  to  make  all  of  the 
determinations  throughout  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  you  delegate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  act  of  Congress  goes 
Into  effect?  So.  that  is  an  admission  of 
the  Intent  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  My  Intent  Is  to  see 
that  the  present  law  is  carried  out. 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harris).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  offers 
an  amendment  to  this  title  which  the 
Clerk  has  reported  which  proposes  to 
amend  title  IV.  section  401.  ♦ 

The  Chair  has  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  the  law  included  in 
title  VII  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
which  the  amendment  refers,  imposing 
the  duty  on  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  carrying  out  certain  provisions 
of  the  program. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
raises  a  point  of  order  on  the  question 
that  the  amendment  is  miconstitu- 
tional — on  the  grounds  of  unconstitu- 
tionality. Of  course  that  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  Chair  does  not  pass.  "That  is 
a  matter  for  the  Committee  to  determine 
and,  therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  the  argument  I 
have  just  submitted.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  agree  that  we  should  have  a 
strong  program  for  cotton,  ai^d  all  other 
surplus  commodities,  but  it  seems  to 
me — and  this  should  be  clear  to  all  Mem- 
bers in  this  House — that  this  is  an  un- 
warranted and  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation of  power.  We  have  no  right  to  say 
to  any  human  being  that  you  can  sus- 
pend tills  law  and  the  operation  thereof 
irntU  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
determined  that  he — the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — is  carrying  out  a  law  desig- 
nated as  the|Export  Sales  Act  of  1956. 
This  Is  a  clear  indictment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Maybe  he  should 
be  indicted,  but  this  is  no  way  for  us  to 
mdict  him.  We  put  him  in  charge  of 
every  one  of  these  acts  and  tell  him  to 
carry  them  out.  Then  we  let  him  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  will  or  will 
not  can-y  them  out.  He  writes  to  the 
Speaker  and  says  "I  am  going  to  put  this 
new  law  in  effect."  How  could  you  litiT 
gate  that?  How  could  you  take  it  into 
the  courts  and  determine  who  is  right 
or  wrong?  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
has  done  all  he  could  to  dispose  of  these 
surpluses,  and  I  think  that  is  the  general 
opinion  in  this  House.  All  of  us  agree 
that  when  he  intensifies  his  efforts  the 
surpluses  move. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  suggect  to  the 
gentleman,  where  the  record  is  so  clear 
that  when  the  act  is  not  carried  out,  for- 
eign acreage  increases  and  when  we  sen 
cotton  competitively  as  required  by  the 
act,  foreign  acreage  is  reduced — and 
since  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  the 
amendment  is  in  order,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  gentleman,  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  being  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  will  doubtless 
be  in  charge  of  the  conference.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  and  hope  that  the 
chairman  would  accept  the  amendment 
and  that  he  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  in  such  language  as  may 
please  him. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  could  you  expect 
I  would  accept  an  amendment  that  I 
know    is    unconstitutional?    I    respect 


your  pm-pose,  and  I  will  fight  for  it.  I 
have  been  fussing  with  the  Secretary  for 
failure  to  dispose  of  these  surpluses. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  Chairman  has  ruled  that  the 
amendment  is  in  order. 

Ml-.  COOLEY.  The  Chairman  has  not 
ruled  that  it  was  or  was  not  unconstitu- 
tional. He  stated  that  the  amendment 
is  a  matter  for  the  House  to  pass  on,  that 
is,  its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
say  he  is  unwilling  to  go  to  conference 
and  work  that  out  ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
an  unconstitutional  amendment  into 
conference.  * 

Mr.  WimTEN.  Personally.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  nor  does  the 
Cliairman.  However,  I  do  agree  it  is 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  Constitution 
from  day  to  day  these  tithes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  still  think  this  is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  is  the  long-range 
effect  on  our  effort  to  mamtain  one-price 
cotton? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  farmers  would 
never  know  whether  the  law  was  in  effect 
or  not,  because  at  any  moment  the  Sec- 
retary could  make  some  determination 
that  the  old  law  is  here,  and  we  would 
go  back  to  the  two-price  system.  You 
might  as  well  just  repeal  the  law. 

Mr.  JONAS.  "This  is  a  vote  in  an  effort 
toward  elimination  of  ore-price  cotton? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Ml".  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  He  is  exactly  right 
when  he  says  that  as  soon  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultuie  announces  a  specific 
price  for  cotton,  well  in  advance  of  ihe 
time  that  the  cotton  is  to  move  into  ex- 
port, tliis  is  a  clear  invitation  to  our 
competitors  abroad  to  grow  more  cotton. 

It  Is  a  clear  invitation  to  our  com- 
petitors abroad  to  lower  their  prices  just 
under  the  price  designated  for  American 
export  cotton.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  and  that  Is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons,  I  will  say  to  the 
members  of  this  committee,  for  us  being 
in  the  dilemma  that  we  are  in  at  tais 
pai'ticular  time. 

We  have  on  hand  at  the  present  time 
14,200.000  bales  of  cotton — too  much  cot- 
ton, entirely  too  much  cotton.  But  now 
let  us  not  say  the  farmer  la  altogether 
responsible.  He  is  responsible  to  a 
degree — that  we  have  such  a  large  sur- 
plus stock  of  cotton.  Let  us  not  over- 
i>ok  the  fact  that  the  1956  act  Has  not 
Been  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  they  shoiUd  have  carried 
it  out. 

In  this  particular  field  right  now.  the 
forecast  for  1965  exports  is  only  4.2  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  although  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  bad  estimated 
earlier  4.5  million  bales  would  ga  Into 
foreign  markets.    We  ought  to  be  getting 
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6  to  7  million  bales  movement  of 
into  export  channels. 

I  call  your  attention  to  page  35 
report  where  the  figures  are 
cotton  exports  since  the  passage 
1956  act.    This  act  said  this  to 
partment  of  Agriculture — "Sell 
port    channels   at    competitive 
That  is  what  we  directed  them 
to  sell  competitively. 

Now  after  the  passage  of  that 
1956,  7.540.000  bales  of  cotton 
to  export  during  that  year. 

In  1957,  5,707,000  bales  moved 
port. 

In    1958   it   dropped   ofif   to   2 
bales. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.     Mr.  Chairmaki 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    I  yield  to 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    It  was  in  tha|t 
1958,  that  they  refused  to  carry 
law  and  that  is  whaf  happened  in 

Mr.    GATHINGS.     It    was 
down  and  the  average  for  that 
year  of   1958   was  2.766.000  bal^ 
went  into  export.    Then  they  die 
upward  after  the  gentleman  froip 
sissippi  pressed  hard  to  get 
that  timei^as  I  recall — I  commended 
for  his  splendid  services  to  the 
industry.    They  came  up  in  195£ 
7,178,000  bales  moved  into  expor 

Now  let  us  see  what  has 
recent  years: 

In  1960,  6,625,000  bales  moved 
port. 

In  1961, 4,908,000  bales. 

In  1962,  3,348,000  bales. 

In  1963,  5,661,000  bales. 

In  1964,  4,500,000  bales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  am 
you  the^e  figures  is  that  when 
was  passed  in  1956  and  in  the 
years  thereafter,  we  moved  quite 
more  cotton  into  export  than  we  t 
recent  years  under  the  policies 
present  administration  in  the 
ment  of  Agriculture.     There  hav: 
1,407,000  bales  more  on  the  averagi 
ing  during  the  first  5  years  of 
gram  since  1956  than  were  sold 
last  4  years  under  the  present 
of  Agriculture.    Sol  do  support 
tleman  from  Mississippi  on  this 
ment  and  I  trust  that  the  Committjee 
agree  to  it. 

I  woujdi  like  to  insert  an  article 
by  Gerald  L.  Dearing,  cotton 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
subject,  dated  July  28,  1965.    The 
follows : 
Cotton  Comment:   Freeman  Indica-^ 

TENTiON    To    Do    Nothing   To   Ptji  h 

Cotton  Exports  During  the  1965  NJarket 

ING  Year 

(By  Gerald  L.  Dearing) 

By  forecasting  that   1965  exports 
only  4.2  million  bales.  Secretary  of 
ture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  has  Indicate 
he  has  no  Intention  to  press  for 
port  markets  In  the  new  crop  year 

He   implies   that    the   unrealistic 
policies  of  the  CCC  stoctcs  will  be  continued 
This  la  a  policy  which  falls  to  make 
competitive  In  world  markets.  In  spite 
provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Agrliiulture 
Act  of  1956,  which  requires  the  sale 
ton  In  export  at  world  prices  and  insists 
the  United  States  retain  Us  share  oi 
markets. 
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Most  of  cotton's  problems  today  can  be 
traced  to  the  fallxire  of  the  USDA  to  offer 
cotton  in  export  at  competitive  prices,  tnak- 
ing  the  United  States  the  residual  supplier 
in  world  markets  and  not  a  true  competitor. 

Had  the  United  States  maintained  its  full 
share  of  world  markets  since  the  act  of  1956, 
there  would  not  be  the  14.2-mllllon-bale 
stocks  on  hand;  supplies  would  be  within  a 
manageable  range  and  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  proposed  curtailment  of  acreage 
contemplated  In  the  new  legislation  and 
reltei>ated  by  the  Secretary  in  his  Monday 
press  conference. 

The  State  Department  must  share  the 
responsibility.  It  fought  the  act  of  1956 
even  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  has  done 
all  within  its  power  to  prevent  the  competi- 
tion of  American  cotton  in  world  markets, 
where  it  would  vie  with  the  cottons  from 
the  emerging  nations. 

The  State  Department  has  distributed  the 
market  potential  around  the  world  by  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  cotton  in  other 
lands  in  order  that  they  can  earn  dollars 
in  world  markets.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
been  obliged  to  supply  these  same  countries 
wiCh  grains  so  that  their  people  will  not 
starve  because  potential  gralnland  has  been 
diverted  to  cotton. 

The  export  market  has  been  the  life  blood 
of  the  cotton  industry  ever  since  it  was 
founded.  It  cannot  survive  wholly  on  the 
needs  of  the  domestlc^market. 

The  Freeman  Jockeying  of  prices  of  CCC 
stocks  has  reduced  exports  as  effectively  as 
the  embargo  placed  on  the  shipment  of 
cotton  during  the  Korean  war.~, 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  purpKjse  of  pro- 
pounding a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to 
this  point  we  have  had  unlimited  debate 
on  all  titles.  My  inquiry  is,  are  we  to 
continue  to  have  unlimited  debate  on  all 
the  titles  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  a  matter  that 
the  committee  will  determine.  After  this 
amendment  is  disposed  of,  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey] 
has  an  amendment  and  then  we  will 
probably  be  finished  with  this  title  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  question  I  asked, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  with  reference  to  my 
amendment  to  title  vn  and  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  knows,  I  intend  to 
ofifer  an  amendment  to  that  title. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
he  will  not  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Do  I  have  the  gentle- 
man's assurance  that  I  will  be  able  to 
have  time  to  discuss  the  amendment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  woiild  like  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  As  you  have  become 
aware,  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  cot- 
ton witholit  a  great  deal  of  recrimina- 
tion because  of  these  various  area  in- 
terests. 

In  the  effort  to  arrive  at  a  cotton  pro- 
gram, the  chairman  of  our  committee, 


the  gentlemaji  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY],  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  many  other  people  from  the  cotton 
industry  have  met  and  attempted  to  ar- 
rive at  solutions  to  the  cotton  program. 

Now,  the  Mississippi  group  and  the  Ar- 
kansas group,  which  have  been  getting 
along  pretty  well  with  release  and  re- 
allotment,  whereby  they  get  most  of  the 
acres  they  want  to  plant,  do  not  really 
want  any  kind  of  a  program,  except  a  di- 
rective to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
dump  more  cotton  abroad. 

I  understand  that  administratively  this 
is  quite  difficult.  Furthermore,  it  has  in- 
ternational repercussions,  because  there 
are  other  nations  engaged  in  the  sell- 
ing of  cotton,  and  it  is  not  our  policy  to 
drive  the  world  price  of  cotton  down  to 
nothing. 

So  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  policy 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

But  the  only  alternative  to  the  present 
situation  that  the  Representatives  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  have  offered  is 
a  directive  to  the  Secretary  to  dump  more 
cotton  abroad  at  a  loss.  Believe  me  when 
I  say  that  every  pound  of  cotton  we  sell 
abroad  costs  the  U.S.  Government  some 
money. 

The  alternative  is  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us,  which  will  reduce  production, 
somewhat  compensate  the  farmers  for 
their  reduced  production,  and  save  the 
Government  money  in  storage  costs  and 
all  the  other  costs  of  handling  an  ex- 
cess supply  of  cotton. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  much  better  pro- 
gram than  that  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  and  I  would  re- 
spectfully ask  you  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment and  to  defeat  all  other  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  which  might  be  offered 
hereafter,  because  I  believe  we  have  a 
good  program  which  does  justice  to  all 
segments  of  the  cotton  industry  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentjleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  point  out,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit,  that  this  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  but  imposes 
a  condition  precedent  for  the  bill  to  be 
effective.  The  condition,  of  course,  is 
only  to  carry  out  existing  law.  Existing 
law  says  that  we  shall  sell  to  the  limit  of 
our  historical-share.  All  the  amendment 
provides  is  that  we  use  that  law,  which 
would  give  the  present  bill  a  better 
chance  to  work. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  So  it  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute. It  merely  says,  "Carry  out  the 
existing  law,  and  then  you  can  carry  out 
the  new  one." 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The 
gentleman  is  aware  that  there  are  larger 
world  supplies  of  cotton  available  now 
than  there  were  at  the  time  this  so-called 
historical  share  was  established.  In 
effect,  this  is  asking  the  Secretary  to 
dump  all  of  the  cotton  he  can  at  some 
great  cost  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Not  an  unlimited 
amount,  only  to  the  point  of  our  his- 
torical share. 
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Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
trust  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  of  the  economists  in  the 
Depai-tment  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the 
economists  in  the  State  Department  as  to 
what  is  a  fair  policy  of  disposal  of  our 
cotton  abroad. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgi^ 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  correct.  This  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill;  it  is  just  a  provision 
within  the  bill  that  will  nullify  it  and  kill 
it.  One-price  cotton  is  destroyed  if  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  adopted. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

He  would  say  that  if  the  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture  does  not  do  certain  things 
the  bill  is  inoperative.  As  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  this  is  in  effect  a  delegat- 
ing of  authority  to  make  this  bill  opera- 
tive to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  some  compulsion  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  unfair  in  say- 
ing, that  a  bill  shall  be  operative  if  the 
Secretary  carries  out  existing  law.  If 
there  is  anything  unfair  about  that  I 
should  like  to  have  it  pointed  out. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  In  the  fust 
place,  we  do  not  know  whether  tj^e  Sec- 
retary will  have  money  to  carry  out  exist- 
ing law.  Perhaps  you  gentlemen  will 
not  provide  him  with  the  money. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  What  v.^e  want  to  jet 
is  the  money.  We  have  the  cotton.  W^e 
are  trying  to  have  the  Secretai-y  get  the 
money  for  it.  The  law  says  he  should. 
Of  course  our  committee  can  deal  with 
the  problem  when  it  comes  to  us. 
'Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  money  involved  in 
these  sales,  in  addition  to  the  cotton. 

I  would  ask  the  membership  to  defeat 
this  amendment  and  all  other  amend- 
ments, and  then  we  can  proceed  to  the 
other  sections  of  this  bill  sometime  be- 
fore midnight. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  seek  to  clarify  what  is  involved  in 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

First,  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
the  cost  of  the  cotton  program,  I  under- 
stand that  our  level  of  Government  hold- 
ings of  cotton  is  presently  near  an  all- 
time  record.  I  see  nothing  in  the  present 
language  of  the  cotton  title  before  us 
which  gives  us  assurance  that  this  level 
will  go  down.  As  I  understand  the  effect 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  it  woul(J 
definitely  give  us  assurance  and  would 
give  the  taxpayers  some  hope  of  con- 
verting these  holdings  to  cash. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  definitely  would. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
the  right  to  use  funds  that  it  gets  from 
sales  to  carry  on  its  operations.  If,  for 
the  last  4  years,  the  law  had  been  carried 
out,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  would 
have  about  5  million  bales  of  cotton  less 


on  hand  and  have  half  a  billion  dollars 
more  in  the  Treasury.  \ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
estimate  the  total  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment on  the  cost  of  the  program?  In 
other  words,  would  it  increase  the  cost 
of  the  cotton  program  or  reduce  the  cost? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  my  opinion,  it 
definitely  would  decrease  it  by  the  tune 
of  about  a  half  a  billion  dollars,  because 
you  would  get  that  much  cash  out  of 
surplus  cotton  you  have  on  hand  now. 
However,  in  the  overall,  I  am  like  the 
gentlemap.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  rest 
of  the  bill  will  cost.  I  am  unable  to 
estimate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  this  amendment  would  force  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  any  addi- 
tional expense  in  the  form  of  export  sub- 
sidies in  subsequent  years  that  would  not 
otherwise  apply? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  think  so. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  mean  you  would 
just  get  that  much  more  money  out  of 
cotton  for  which  you  now  have  to  pay 
storage. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Assuming  the  Secre- 
tary makes  an  adverse  determination 
and  makes  inoperative  this  proposal,  am 
I  correct  that  the  cotton  program  would 
then  revert  to  the  1958  law? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  have  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  Secretary  would 
go  ahead  and  cany  out  the  law.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  it  is  my  belief  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Secretary  has  failed 
to  carry  out  existing  law  to  maintain  our 
historical  share  of  the  world  markets  for 
cotton  has  been  because  the  law  for  the 
last  2  years  said  that  if  he  were  to  accept 
bids  on  cotton  at  a  reduced  level  he  had 
to  reduce  the  prices  to  the  domestic  mills 
in  the  same  amount,  which  would  triple 
losses.  It  has  been  true  under  this  law, 
and  since  it  costs  that  must  money  to  the 
Corporation  or  represents  that  much  loss 
to  the  Corporation,  he  let  this  require- 
ment dangle  and  did  not  carry  it  out.  If 
this  ^amendment  is  adopted,  he  would 
start  immediately,  in  my  opinion,  to 
move  that  much  cotton  which  we  have  in 
the  world  trade  at  competitive  prices  and 
it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  everybody. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
sales  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Coi-poration  caused  the  planting  of  cot- 
ton abroad  to  a  greater  extent  than 
would  have  been  true  otherwise? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  not  only  invited  it, 
but  it  permitted  it  and  the  result  has  been 
actual  movement  of  cotton  acreage 
abroad.  If  you  look  to  the  cotton  sec- 
tions now,  you  will  see  Americans  are  go- 
ing into  other  countries  and  using  Ameri- 
can know-how  and  machinery  in  order 
to  produce  cotton  which  otherwise  would 
be  produced  here  in  this  country  if  tl^e 
Export  Sales  Act  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  American  cotton  farmer 
is  not  today  getting  his  proper  share  of 
the  rising  world  demand  for  cotton? 

Mr.  WHITTEN..  That  is  correct.  If 
the  Secretary  fails  to  sell  cotton  then  it  is 
on  hand  and  is  counted  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  scale  down  acrea<?e  in  the 
United  States.  So  you  are  losing  both 
ways.  Not  only  are  you  not  exporting 
the  cotton  but  the  Secretary  then  counts 


it  and  uses  it  to  recommend  reductions 
in  U.S.  acreage. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  urge  support  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  among  the  Members  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  amendment.  With  all 
deference  to  those  who  have  expressed 
views  against  it,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment for  American  agriculture  and  for 
the  taxpayers  of  this  countiT.  It  will 
not  do  the  slightest  injiuy  to  those  who 
want  one-price  cotton,  and  I  want  it  as 
much  as  you  do.  ', 

Now,  what  is  this  about?  Back  be- 
fore the  days  of  this  amendment  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  WHITTEN)  referred,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  1956  act,  back  before  that 
period,  cotton  was  stacking  up  in  ware- 
houses just  as  it  is  today.  The  reason 
why  it  was  stacking  up  was.because  thpse 
who  had  charge  of  that  stored  cotton 
were  refusing  to  sell  it  at  competitive 
prices  in  the  world  market.  The  longer 
they  refused,  the  larger  the  stocks  be- 
came. Along  came  the  1956  amendment 
and  immediately  those  who  had  control 
of  the  cotton  in  Goveriunent  stocks 
moved  into  the  foreign  markets  and 
started  selling  cotton  competitively. 
And  we  got  out  of  the  hole  we  were  in; 
not  completely,  but  substantially.  And 
we  began  to  see  daylight  again. 

In  a  few  years  we  lapsed  again  to  the 
old  policy  of  not  selling  competitively. 
And  this  is  why  we  are  in  this  hole.  This 
is  the  reason  for  14  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton beirffe  in  the  warehouses  of  this  coun- 
try today.  This  is  the  reason  we  have 
this  big  surplus  of  cotton,  and  which 
coul^  and  should  be  sold.  Unclg  Sam 
just  continues  to  keep  it  in  the  ware- 
houses, leaving  much  of  our  share  of  the 
foreign  export  market  to  our  competitors. 

You  know,  there  is  a  warehouse  lobby 
in  this  country,  too.  Believe  you  me, 
they  do  not  want  that  cotton  taken  out 
of  the  warehouses.  They  are  collecting 
plenty  of  good  rent,  and  do  not  forget 
it.  Those  who  fear  the  most  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  are  those  who  are  the 
custodial  storers  of  the  cotton  and  some 
of  them  are  getting  filthy  rich  on  it. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it?  Do 
you  want  to  let  it  just  rest  there?  Is  it 
your  view  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  continue  to  pay  rent  on  the  space 
which  this  cotton  is  now  occupying?  Or 
dc  you  want  to  approve  this  amendment 
and  get  It  out  of  there? 

I  think  the  Secretary  wants  to  sell  this 
cotton  in  the  world  market.  I  think  I 
know  why  he  is  not  so  doing.  And  I  am 
not  alluding  to  the  White  House,  but  I 
am  alluding  to  some  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  just  do  not  want  American 
cotton  moving  out  in  competition  with 
producers  of  cotton  in  other  countries. 
Now,  I  might  agree  with  their  position 
if — end  I  want  you  to  follow  me — if,  we 
were  getting  our  normal  share,  our  fair 
share,  our  historical  share  of  the  export 
market. 

There  is  not  a  single  member  of  this 
House  who  knows  anything  about  the 
history  of  the  American  export  of  cotton 
who  will  take  the  floor  now  and  say  we 
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are  getting  our  share.    If  he  is 
I  wish  he  would  now  rise. 

Since  he  has  not  risen  it  must 
ceded  that  we  are  not  getting 

This  amendment  is  good  foi 
body;   this  is  good  for  every 
this  is  good  for  every  textile  mill 
good  for  every  cotton  farmer  ir 
ica,  large  or  small.    All  we  ask 
"Mr.   Secretary,   you   start 
cotton — not  dumping  it,  but  jus 
it  competitively — and  when  you 
level  of  selling  that  is  equivalen 
normal  historical  share,  which 
done  within  24  hours,  then  this 
take  effect."   That  is  all  this 
does.  \ 

Now,  what  do  you  want  to  do 
ously,  what  do  you  want  to  do? 
want  to  leave  those  14  million 
cotton  down  in  these  warehouses 
these*  warehousemen   pile   up 
money,  or  do  you  want  to  put  thi ; 
in  the  world  market,  let  it  be 
our  money  out  of  it.  and  put  it 
the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     I  yield . 

Mr.  COOLEY.     The  gentleman 
that  if  the  amendment  is  adopte  i 
gress  would  be  delegating  power 
Secretary  to  suspend  the  operatiofi 
law  and  put  it  into  effect 
determines  that  it  shall  go  into 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     There  is  i 
evei-y  paragraph  of  this  bill 
authority  to  the  Secretary.  "The 
tai-y  shall  det«j«aine  this,"  "The 
tai-y  shall  det«-mlne  that." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  pr 
addiClonal  minutes. 

The  CHAIRIvIAN.     Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaji 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  ever  known  any  law. 
eration  of  which  is  contingent 
determination  by  somebody 

Mr.  ABERNETHY-  Yes.  sir. 
is  nothing  unusual  about  tha 
have  such  in  this  bill. 

Mr.   COOLEY.     We  have  a 
delegate  that  authority? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Yes:  we 
gating  such  authority  in  this 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  want  to  say 
gentleman   from    Mississippi 
know  and  I  know,  all  of  us  want 
rid  of  this  surplus  cotton,  and 
with  all  of  the  urging  and 
the  Congress  to  force  the  sale  of 
can.    But  I  do  not  want  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
integrity  or  motives. 

Mr.-  ABERNETHY.     If  I 
was  a  matter  of  questioning  the 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  1 
not  be  in  the  well  of  the  House 
assure  the  gentleman  of  that  fact 
simply   trying   to   remove  the 
from  him  that  have  been  put  the*e 
silly  foreign  policy  which  will  no 
him  to  sell  the  cotton  competitive  ly 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend 
North   Carolina   this   question: 
have    14    million    bales    of 
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surplus,  most  of  which  is  In  Federal 

storage? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.    ABERNETHY.    Are   we    getting 
our  share  of  the  world  market? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    I  doubt  it  very  much. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Let  us  not  have 
a  half  answer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  perhaps  we  are  not. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  This  is  a  proper 
Eyid  effective  means  of  getting  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  is  pretty  hard 
sometimes  to  influence  the  sale  of  it  the 
easy  way.  Therefore  we  have  to  resort 
to  extraordinary  measures. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment.  I 
Jbelieve  the  Secretary  would  welcome  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
tc  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  of  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy],  sounds 
plausible.  No  one  in  this  House  would 
attempt  to  justify  continuing  to  carry 
14  million  bales  of  cotton  in  the  ware- 
Houses  of  this  country,  without  making 
an  effort  to  get  rid  of  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  burden 
of  the  gentleman's  argbment  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  all  we  want  to  do 
is  get  rid  of  this  14  million  bales.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  all  this  amendment 
^would  do,  if  adopted. 

The  amendment  is  prospective.  It 
goes  beypnd  getting  rid  of  the  14  million 
bales.  It  would  apply  to  future  sur- 
pluses that  may  be  built  up  during  the 
next  4  years  and  this  Government  is 
going  to  have  to  continue  to  pay  export 
subsidies  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JONAS.    Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  get  in 
the  position  of  producing  cotton  just  to 
export  it,  even  though  we  have  to  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  it,  since  it  cannot  be 
grown  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
is  assuming  that  there  will  be  surpluses 
next  year  and  the  next  and  the  next,  in 
spite  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  saying  that  the 
amendment  would  apply  if  surpluses 
continue  to  be  built  up. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question?  If  the 
surpluses  do  build  up  and  if  the  cotton 
does  go  into  storage,  what  is  wrong  with 
having  this  amendment  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  it  in  the 
world  market  at  competitive  prices? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  this — and 
the  gentleman's  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi has  made  the  point  crystal  clear — 
the  law  already  requires  the  Secretary 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     No. 

Mr.  JONAS.  How  many  laws  do  we 
have  to  pass? 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  law  says  that 
he  shall  sell  it  at  competitive  prices; 
that  is,  unless 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  you  say  he  is  not 
following  the  law. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  and  I  think  I  know  why  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
knows  why. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
subsequent  piece  of  legislation  to  tell  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  must 
comply  ^th  existing  law. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  May  I  ask  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  this  ques- 
tion? With  all  of  this  cotton  stacked 
up.  does  the  gentleman  think  that  di- 
recting the  ^  Secretary  to  sell  it  in  the 
world  market  at  competitive  prices,  the 
gentleman  does  not  tliink  that  is  good 
law? 

Mr.  JONAS.  —Not  unless  domestic  mills 
are  given  the  same  opportunity — other- 
wise the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  too 
great  an  advantage  over  our  own  mills. 
I  will  certainly  bgree  that  cotton  in  a 
storage  warehouse  does  not  do  anyone 
any  good  unless  it  is  the  warehouseman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.    You  cannot  eat  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.'  It  has  to  be  manufac- 
tured before  it  does  any  good  for  any- 
one. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  remind  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  the  best  customer 
of  the  American  cottongrower  is  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  right. 
There  is  no  objective  here  to  take  any 
cotton  away  from  him.  You  have  al- 
ready assumed,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  that  even  under 
this  bill  there  will  still  be  a  surplus. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  under  this  amend- 
ment you  would  give  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretionary power  to  decide  whether  this 
provision  becomes  effective  or  not,  and 
I  agree  with  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  that 
we  should  not  put  ourselves  in  that  po- 
sition. He  might  not  decide  to  imple- 
ment this  bill  and  then  we  would  revert 
to  two-price  cotton. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's interest,  which  is  the  textile  indus- 
try, as  well  as  his  other  constituents.  I 
can  understand  the  gentleman's  concern 
about  that,  that  he  does  not  want  any- 
thing done  to  hurt  them.  But  so  help 
me,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
possibility  of  this  amendment  injuring 
a  single  textile  mill  in  America. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  I  not  only  repre- 
sent some  people  who  work  in  cotton 
mills  and  derive  their  living  from  that 
industry,  but  I  represent  a  lot  of  cotton- 
growers,  and  they  are  anxious  to  see  the 
textile  industry  remain  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, because  that  is  the  only  way  they 
can  sell  their  cotton.  ( 

A  prosperous  textile  industry  gives  the 
grower  the  best  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  his  cotton.  I  think  the  best  interest 
of  the  cottongrowers  in  the  United 
States  is  tied  in  with  that. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  crop, 
this  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  If  the  gentle- 
man has  something  else,  I  will  go  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  you  wiU  continue  the 
one-price  system  you  will  get  rid  of  It 
because  the  mills  will  increase  their  con- 
sumption of  cotton  if  we  keep  the  price 
competitive  afid  stop  subsidizing  their 
foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  cohsent  that  all  debate  on 
the  cotton  section  of  this  bill  close  in  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  large  cot- 
ton-raising area  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

My  area  has  a  special  interest  in  the 
well-recognized  skip-row  method.  Is 
there  anything  in  this  bill  or  in  this  sec- 
tion that  prohibits  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  I  can  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

The  Secretai-y  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  told  us  that  if  this  bill 
were  not  passed  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  use  the  authority  which  he  be- 
lieves he  has  in  connection  with  skip-row, 
and  I  do  not  pass  afiBrmatively  or  nega- 
tively on  his  authority  but  he  claims  the 
authority,  and  he  says  he  would  have  to 
use  that  authority  to  further  restrict  or 
limit  the  skip-row  practice  simply  be- 
cause it  is  something  he  can  limit.  If 
this  bill  is  passed  it  seems  very  clear  that 
the  contingency  v.hich  he  mentioned  will 
not  have  arisen.  It  was  the  thought  of 
the  committee  that  he  would  not  uje  any 
authority  or  attempt  to  use  any  authority 
to  limit  skip-row  planting. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  -I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing about  farqiing  and  some  of  the  de- 
scriptive words  used  in  connection  there- 
with, but  Wo  I  understand  it  is  "skid 
row,"  "skip  rope,"  or  what  is  this  I  have 
just  heard? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairhian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Skip-row  planting, 
which  is  primarily 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  get  the  message,  "and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  wanted  to  be  able  to  trans- 
late that  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  will  live  long  enough — and  I  doubt  that 
very  much — to  see  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  or  some  committee  of 
Congress  bring  a  bill  to  the  House  floor 
that  will  have  real  meaning  for  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation. 

We  have  had  a  long  experience  with 
these  farm  programs  and  through  the 


years  the  farmer  has  never  been  able 
to  obtain  his  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.  Meanwhile,  these  farm 
programs  have  been  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  I  am  not  now 
advqpating  the  abolition  of  supports 
for  agricultural  commodities  since  prac- 
tically all  other  industry,  business,  and 
labor  is  subsidized  directly  or  indirectly. 
Let  me  recall  a  few  figures  for  you,  and 
the  source  of  these  figures  is  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  Pi-esident  issued  in 
January  1965.  All  of  you  get  a  copy  of 
it  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  seen  it. 

In  the  5-year  period  of  1946  through 
1950  the  income  of  farm  operators  av- 
eraged each  year  S15.100  million.  That 
was  out  of  a  national  income  for  the 
same  period  averaging  $212,400  million 
per  year. 

Now  I  said  that-  was  the  national 
income.  I  did  not  say  gross  national 
product  because  that  gross  national 
product  is  in  part  a  phony.  I  am  talking 
about  the  national  income. 

As  for  that  5-year  period,  the  income 
of  farm  operators  averaged  $15.1  billion. 

For  the  next  14  years  what  happened? 
And  remember  you  have  been  bringing 
these  farm  bills  here  year  after  year 
claiming  each  one  would  be  the  economic 
salvation  of  farm  producers. 

From  1951  through  1964 — a  period  of 
14  years — although  the  national  income 
increased  by  billions  of  dollars,  and  I  can 
give  you  the  figures  for  it — from  1946 
through  1950  the  national  income  was 
$212,400  million  but  for  the  next  14 
years — 1951  through  1964 — the  average 
per  year  national  income  was  $337,100 
million.  That  is  a  real  increase.  But 
what  happened  to  :,he  farmer  during 
the  last  14  years? 

For  the  5-year  period,  1946  through 
1950,  as  I  previously  related,  the  average 
yearly  farm  income  was  $15.1  billion. 
For  the  next  14  years  what  was  the  av- 
erage per  year?  It  was  right  at  $13  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  it  has  gone  down, 
not  up. 

As  to  the  national  income  increase, 
let  me  give  you  another  figure  or  two. 
In  1951,  the  national  income  was 
$279,300  million. 

In  1964,  the  national  income  was 
$509,800  million. 

In  other  words,  here  we  have  nearly 
a  doubling  of  the  national  income  while 
farm  income  jvent  down  during  those 
same  years.  I  ask  again — why  have  you 
not  come  in  which  a  program  that  will 
help  the  farmer? 

How  have  these  inequities  been  met? 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Federal  debt. 
The  Federal  debt  is  up  now  to  around 
$320  billion,  and  that  is  one  of  the  ways 
by  which  these  programs  have  been  paid 
for. 

You  might  take  a  look,  too,  at  the 
farm  debt.  In  1946  the  farm  debt  of 
tills  country  was  $7,600  million.  Wihe 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  shows 
that  at  the  end  of  1964  the  farm  debt 
was  $SG,800  million.  In  other  words,  the 
farm  debt  has  more  than  quadrupled. 
That  is  how  many  farmers  have  re- 
mained ill  business — they  have  gone 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  despite  the 
outpouring  of  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  that  the 
farm  programs  of  the  past  have  not  pro- 
vided economic  justice  to  the  farmers 
and  no  amount  of  sophistry  will  change 
the  facts.  While  the  income  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  was  going  down,  despite 
a  huge  increase  in  national  income,  the 
costs  of  almost  everything  farmers  must 
buy  was  going  higher  and  higher.  These 
facts  are  contained  in  this  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President  and  cannot  be 
challenged. 

In  my  opinion  these  farm  bills  consti- 
tute a  deliberate  attempt  to  put  American 
farmers  on  a  world  price  level.  Ulti- 
mately, when  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
swept  clean  and  the  capacity  to  borrow 
is  gone,  disaster  will  ensue. 

This  pending  bill  is  bad  in  that  it  again 
holds  out  false  hope  to  those  who  have 
been  penalized  for  too  many  long  years. 
I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  further  decep- 
tion of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  lastVord. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  50-50  act, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
some  of  the  agricultural  commodities  for 
which  we  are  making  provisions  in  this 
bill  now  being  consic^ered  will  be  shippedv 
abroad  under  our  AID  programs  paid  for 
by  American  taxpayers. 

As  you  know,  the  50-50  law  requires 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  these  ship- 
ments be  made  in  American  vessels  when 
they  are  available. 

In  view  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
our  merchant  marine  over  the  past  few 
years,  certainly  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  tonnage  available  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  past  some  Government  depart- 
ments have  done  everything  possible  to 
circumvent  the  50-50,law  and  one  of  the 
chief  offenders  has  been  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  advisable  to 
remind  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  while  we  are  willing  to  subsidize  the 
American  farmers,  because  tbey  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  assistance  from  the 
Government  as  other  segments  of  our 
population  and  because  they  are  vitally 
important  to  our  Nation,  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  equally  vital  to  our 
country  and  is  equally  deserving  of  our 
support. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  take  note  of  this  and  be 
governed  accordingly  in  making  future 
shipments  of  commodities  under  our 
Government  subsidized  program. 

Mr.  GREIGrG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remai-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  eloquent  remarks  made  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Garmatz]  in  behalf  of  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act. 
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The  naUonal  interest 
we  adopt  the  pending 
is  designed  to  help  insure  a 
ican  merchant  marine.     _ 
quirement  that  at  least  50 
Government-generated  cargo^ 
VS.-fl&s  vessels  is  a  modest 
that  should  need  no  defense, 
regrettable  that  the  failure  of 
ment  to  comply  with  the 
ence  law  necessitates  writing 
requirement  into  the  farm 
thereby  safeguarding  the  i  . 
merchant  marine  as  well  as 
of  the  farmer.    I  urge  favor 
on  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  extend 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALPERN.     Mr. 
pertinent  to  the  bill  we  will 
today,  is  the  crucial  issue  of 
centage  of  exported  farm  ^ 
be  shipped  on  American-flag 

Section  910(b)   of  the 
ence  Act  requires  that  at  least 
of    Government-generated    . 
transported  on  American  shi^ 
Ic  considerable  evidence  that 
lative   mandate  is  not   being 
support  by  the  Department  ol 
ture.    I  want  it  to  be  clearly 
that  this  50-percent  requiremfnt 
sents  a  minimum,  not  a  ceilir 
minimum  which  must  be  met 

Unless  our  merchant  fleet  .  >_„. 
full  support  of  our  Goverrime  nt 
wither,  and  this  would  be 
our  national  security.    If  we 
maintain  our  strong  posture 
national  trade,  we  must  have 
merchant  fleet.    This  is  possi 
the  Department  of  Agricultu 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
Preference  Act,  and  gives  our 
due     proportion     of    our 
exports. 

Mr.  BARRETT.     Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

htr.  GARMATZ.     I  yield  to 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.       BARRETT.     Mr. 
earlier  this  week  I  received  a 
telegrams  from  important  laboi- 
nations  in  the  Philadelphia  ares 
concerned  over  the  preservaticn 
American-flag  merchant  marine  i 
their  unanimous  request  that  I  . 
port  the  Food  and  Agriculturt 
19C5  until  the  future  of  the 
flag  shippers  was  definitely 
and  assured. 

Under  Public  Law  480  at  „_ 
cent  of  the  Goverrunent  cargoe 
be  carried  by  our  U.S.-flag  vess(  Is 
was  the  minimum  and  the  Intejit 
Congress.    We  have,  however. 

formed  that  last  year  our 

carried  only  about  38  percent 
cargoes. 
-     I  hope  and  feel  confident  .-_ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  remedy 
uation  in  order  that  our 
service  will  be  given  a  greater 
of  these  cargoes  in  the  future. 
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that        Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
that    the  gentleman  yield? 
Amer-        Mr.  GARMATZ.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
the  re-     woman  from  Mlsspuri. 
)ercent  of        Mrs.   SULLIVAN.    Mr.   Chairman,   I 
move  on    join  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
!  tipulation    Maryland    [Mr.   Garmatz]    asking   that 
It  is  most    the  50-50  program  be  used  to  its  fullest 
Depart-    extent.    If  we  are  to  maintain  an  ade- 
prefer-    quate  U.S.  merchant  marine,  we  must 
explicit     use  the  ships  sailing  under  the  U.S.  flag 
and     to  their  fullest  extent  and  capacity, 
of  our        Mr.   BYRNE   of   Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
interests    Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
action        Mr.  GARMATZ.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Garmatz],  who  is  acting  chair- 
man of  the  great  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  once  each  year 
those  of  us  who  regard  an  American 
merchant  marine  as  vital  to  our  coun- 
try's welfare  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  answering  the  attacks  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
Department  takes  the  position  that  any 
attempt  to  safeguard  our  ships  by  pro- 
viding for  reasonable  rates  is  detri- 
mental to  lis  efforts  to  expand  sales  of 
farm  products  to  Communist  countries. 
Each  year  we  are  asked  to  authorize 
large  subsidies  for  our  American  farmers 
on  the  ground  that  they  require  Gov- 
ernment help  to  produce  the  foods  neces- 
sary for  our  existence.  We  encourage 
overproduction  and  then  seek  to  penal- 
ize another  group  of  our  workers  in  order 
to  dispose  of  a  part  of  it.  I  know  we 
need  farmers  and  that  we  must  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  encourage  them  to 
exist  and  make  a  living.  But  equally, 
we  need  ships  and  the  men  that  man 
them  both  for  the  needs  of  our  commerce 
and  of  defense. 

Every  time  someone  in  the  executive 
branch  makes  statements  that  we  should 
plow  under  our  merchant  marine,  there 
occurs  a  Cuba,  a  Lebanon,  a  Korea  or 
a  Vietnam  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  his  position. 

How  can  we  assure  a  supply  of  ships 
to  maintain  our  commitments  around 
the  world  if  we  do  hot  afford  a  living 
wage  in  the  form  of  adequte  freight 
rates?  Maximum  cost  of  our  Cargo 
Preference  Act  is  about  $80  million  per 
year,  not  even  a  small  fraction  of  what 
we  pay  our  farmers. 

I  am  not  taking  the  position  that  we 
Should  stint  our  farmers  but  I  do  say 
that  it  ill  becomes  one  who  is  a  big 
beneficiary  of  Government  assistance 
to  attack  another  who  receives  a  little 
help  from  the  same  source. 

We  need  our  merchant  marine — where 
would  we  be  today  in  supplying  our  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  without  it? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 
Depart-        Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
this  sit-     like  to  associate  myself  at  this  time  with 
flag    the    remarks    of    the    gentleman    from 
percentage    Maryland   tMr.  Garmatz],  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
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Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
the  many  other  Members  of  this  House 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  who  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  flouting  of 
Public  Law  480,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decline  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  nothing 
short  of  a  national  disgrace  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  question  of  national  secu- 
rity which  is  posed  by  this  decline  there 
is  also  the  question  of  economic  hard- 
ship for  thousands  of  Americans. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  states  that 
30  percent  of  all  Government  generated 
cargoes  shall  move  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  an  affirmative  duty  to  see  that 
this  law  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  a  constituency  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  area  known  as  the  port  of 
New  York.  We  are  worried,  and  with 
good  reason,  about  the  general  neglect 
of  our  port  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Recently,  as  you  all  know,  the 
great  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was  ordered 
closed  and  this  announcement  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  news  that  Todd's  Shipyard 
on  the  Hoboken,  N.J.,  waterfront  would 
be  the  latest  in  a  series  of  private  ship- 
yards to  close  its  doors  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  sick — there  is  no  other  way  to 
describe  it — and  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dusti-y  is  hurting  as  it  has  never  been 
hurt  before. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
activated two  ancient  Victory  class  cargo 
ships  from  the  Hudson  River  Reserve 
Fleet  to  carry  supplies  to  Vietnam.  This 
decision  proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  our  merchant  marine  is  in 
such  condition  that  it  is  unable  to  supply 
our  less  than  maximum  military  effort  in 
southeast  Asia.  What  will  happen  if 
the  crisis  does  indeed  esclate  and  our 
supply  requirements  soar  ? 

The  preference  written  Into  public 
law  for  American  bottoms  is  important 
for  a  congressional  district  such  as  mine 
where  we  depend  in  large  measure  for 
our  prosperity  on  our  port  facilities.  But 
it  is  not  as  a  New  Jersey  Congressman 
pleading  merely  for  the  economic  interest 
of  his  district  that  I  speak  to  you  today. 
It  is  as  an  American  Congressman 
seriously  alarmed  about  the  decline  of 
one  of  our  first  bastions  of  defense  that 
I  speak  to  you  today. 

We  must  restore  our  merchant  maiine 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  made  to  play  its  part  in  this 
restoration. 

American  cargoes  must  be  carried  in 
American-flag  vessels.  And  when  we  are 
shipping  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  overseas,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  must  do  its  share 
by  observing  the  spirit  and  the  lett£r  of 
Public  Law  480.  ^ 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FIND.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
making  his  views  so  well  known  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  very  strong  feel- 
ings regarding  the  need  to  shift  a  larger 
and  greater  portion  of  oin*  agricultural 
export  volume  to  American-flag  ships. 

It  is  very  disturbing  to  know  that  al- 
though the  Cargo  Preference  Act  re- 
quires that  at  least  50  percent  of  all 
American  cargoes  should  go  on  Ameri- 
can-flag ships,  only  a  fraction  of  that 
percentage  has  moved  on  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  excessive  sub- 
sidies for  agricultural  produce  whether 
exported  or  domestically  consumed  and  I 
particularly  dislike  programs  which  com- 
bine agricultural  giveaways  with  a  nega- 
tive or  nonchalant  attitude  toward  af- 
filiated American  interests. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that,  until  re- 
cently, American-flag  ships  carried  only 
22  percent  of  the  cargoes  under  Public 
Law  480.  It  was  only  after  congressional 
protest  that  this  amount  was  increased 
to  38  percent.    This  is  not  enough. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  ci-ystal  clear 
that  I  consider  the  50  percent  require- 
ment to  be  a  minimum  requirement,  not 
a  permissible  maximum.  I  hope  that 
this  House  will  make  similar  sentiments 
clear  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  further  hope  that  this  House  will  go 
on  record  clearly  as  urging  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  ship  the  bulk  of 
any  farm  products  as  shall  be  exported 
in  American-flag  ships.  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products  should  not  be  shipped  in 
foreign-flag  vessels  in  competition  with 
our  merchant  marine.    It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  him  should  be  followed  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultm^e.  Ameri- 
can bottoms  should  continue  to  b^  used 
in  the  shipping  of  American  products; 
certainly  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  in- 
sofar as  foreign  aided  products  are  con- 
cerned. Unless  American-flag  ships  are 
used  to  this  degree  we  will  shortly  wind 
up  without  a  merchant  fleet. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 
"^  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  re- 
minding us  of  the  importance  of  our 
Cargo  Preference  Act  to  the  American- 
flag  merchant  marine  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  him  for  his  wisdom  in  work- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

The  American-flag  merchant  marine 
needs  our  help.  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
are  few  industries  in  our  Nation  so  beset 
with  difliculties  at  the  present  time.  The 
future  of  this  vital  industry  is  clearly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Government. 
We  can  legislate  the  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine  out  of  its  depression  or  we 
can  stand  by  here  in  Washington  and 


watch  a  great  industry  decline  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

All  of  us  have  heard  the  American 
merchant  marine  described  as  the  fourth 
arm  of  defense.  All  of  us  can  recall  the 
response  of  this  great  industry  when  our 
Nation  has  been  involved  in  global  con- 
flict. I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  could  never  have  attained  its  pre- 
eminence on  the  high  seas  without  the 
vessels  and  the  seamen  that  make  up  the 
American-flag   merchant  marine. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  de- 
dicated to  the  protection  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  merchant  marine  and  I  join 
him  in  encouraging  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  support  our  Nation's  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  by  fully  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  50-50  act.  I 
believe  every  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  ship  its  commodities 
on  American  vessels  to  the  n^ximum 
possible  extent.  I  can  think  of  only  one 
justification  for  one  of  our  Government's 
departments  to  ship  its  commodities  on 
a  foreign  flag  vessel.  And  that  would 
be  the  imavailability  of  an  American 
vessel. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
expect  a  strong,  vital  merchant  marine. 
I  hope  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
all  of  the  other  departments  will  bear 
this  expectation  in  mind. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman froin  New  .Jersey. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land and  to  associate  myself  with  his 
statement. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  comments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  commend  him  for  calling  this  impor- 
tant matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  join  with  him  and  our  many  other 
colleagues  in  reiterating  the  piinciple 
that  our  Government  must  do  everything 
within  its  power  not  only  to  maintain 
and  preserve  our  merchant  marine  but 
to  expand  and  strengthen  it. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  made 
known  its  intent  in  this  respect.  I  am 
sure  that  the  heads  of  all  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  will  take  note  of  the 
remarks  of  our  colleagues  in  this  con- 
nection. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  has  indicated 
in  letters  to  many  of  our  colleagues  that 
he  understands  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  this  connection  and  that  he  intends 
to  comply  therewith  both  in  spirit  and  in 
letter.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  implementation  of  Public  Law  480 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  implement  the 
congressional  intent  so  that  American 
ships  will  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  in  the  transportation  of  Amer- 
ican products.  We  have  every  right  to 
expect  that  he  and  the  heads  of  all  other 
departments    that    can    contribute    to 


strengthening  our  merchant  marine  will 
exert  their  every  effort  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks  and  to  associate  myself  with 
them. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
his  remarks  and  I  associate  myself  with 
him. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
should  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  it  very  soon  to  explain  why  he  is 
not  using  this  law. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  join  the  gentle- 
man. I  say  to  him  that  I  have  worked 
out  a  proposal  which  I  hope  to  present 
at  the  proper  time,  whereby  the  subsidies 
will  be  paid  directly  to  shipping,  so  that 
the  products  of  the  United  States  will 
flow  at  world  prices  without  any  subsidies 
to  growers,  mills  or  anybody  els^,  with 
the  subsidy  going  to  the  shippers.' 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a  provision 
should  be  placed  in  the  agriculture  bill 
which  would  set  50  percent  as  the  mini- 
mum percentage  of  Public  Law  480 
foodstuffs  which  must  be  shipped  in 
American  bottoms; 

In  April  1962.  President  Kennedy  Is- 
sued a  directive  regarding  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  which  stated : 

Section  910(b)  requires  that  at  least  50 
percent  ol  Government-generated  cargoes 
move  on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  This  requirement 
is  a  minimum  and  It  shall  be  the  objective 
of  each  agency  to  ship  a  maximum  amount 
of  such  cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  that  last  year. 
U.S.  ships  participated  in  the  carrying 
of  only  38  percent  of  these  cargoes,  which 
would  indicate  that  some  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  flgure  of  50  percent  is 
meant  as  the  maximum,  not  the  mini- 
mum percentage. 

I  favor  a  thorough  study  of  the  actual 
practices  involving  our  cargo  preferences 
with  a  view  toward  insuring  that  "the 
figure  of  50  percent  be  considered  the 
minimum  requirement  for  shipping 
American  cargoes  in  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
likewise  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  and  to  say  that 
I  am  certainly  in  accord  with  everything 
the  gentleman  has  said. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.    I  yield 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.    WHITTEN.    I 
gentleman,  and  I  trust 
interested  wij^support  the 
because  my  amendment  wil 
shipment  of  cotton  and 
Increase  the  business  for 
interests. 

Mr.  CASEY.    Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     I  yield 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.    I  wish  to 
self  with  the  gentleman's 
hope  that  the  suggestion 
league,  the  gentleman  from 
Una  [Mr.  Lennon],  will  be 
reference  to  a  hearing  in  thii 

Mr.  CCX)LEY.    Mr, 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  Whitten 
close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the  gen 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  YATES.     I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr 
that  debate  do  now  close  on 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.    I  merely 
for  5  minutes,  and  I  have 
here  for  3  days.    After  this 
is  acted  on  there  will  be  a 
to  speak  on  the  next  title  to 
I  still  will  not  have  an 
heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
thfe  motion  made  by  the 
North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t< 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 

the  amendment  offered  by 

man  from  Mississippi   [Mi 

TRfesjunendment  was 

Mr.  YATES.     Mr. 
to  strike  the  last  word 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The 
from  Illinois  is  recognized 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  yoi 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
be  heard  for  a  long  time 
sat  on  this  floor  through 
bate  and  I  cherish  these 
may  not  get  time  later  tc 
amendment  I  will  offer  latei 
time   now  to   discuss   the 
which  is  not  appropriate 
be  appropriate  as  the  last 
bill.    I  take  time  now  for 
One,  because  by  the  time 
of  the  bill  is  considered  by 
body  is  going  to  get  a 
any  amendment.    Second, 
gentleman  from  California 
urged  that  no  amendments 
to  the  bill.    He  stated 

Let  us  vote  down  aU  amencftnents  to  this 
bill,  no  matter  what  they  say. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  closed-mind 
approach  and  we  ought  no^  to  follow  it 
at  all. 

Now.  what  Is  my  amendinent?  It  Is 
simple.  I  propose  to  cut  ba<  k  the  opera- 
tive time  for  this  bill  from  1  to  2  years. 
It  would  apply  to  all  titled  of  the  bill. 
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Why  do  I  propose  this?    I  propose  this 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tradi- 
tionally the  farm  bill  is  not  the  least 
controversial  bill  that  comes  before  the 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  one 
of  the  most  explosive  bills  we  consider. 
It  always  provokes  a  donnybrook.  In 
view  of  all  the  explosiveness  that  always 
surrounded  the  debate  on  this  bill  and 
which  always  follows  farm  bills,  that  this 
is  the  very  reason  why  the  next  Congress 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  farm  bill. 
Many  have  come  to  me  who  have  said, 
"Let  us  not  consider  this  again  in  2  years ; 
let  us  do  it  in  4  years."  I  say  to  them 
that  their  suggestion  has  no  merit.  This 
Is  a  bill  which  should  have  its  results 
reviewed  and  reviewed  seriously  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  im- 
portant. I  am  informed  this  is  the  first 
comprehensive  omnibus  farm  bill  in  ^0 
years  which  seeks  to  have  a  4-year  pro- 
gram, rather  than  a  2-year  program. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  we  are  venturing 
into  uncharted  waters,  but  it  is  the  first 
time  we  sail  for  4  years  instead  of  2.  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  at  this  bill  in  the 
next  Congress  and  decide  whether  this 
bill  which  will  be  passed  today  is  a  good 
bill  or  a  bad  bUl. 

Now,  a  few  momei\ts  ago  we  heard  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  represent 
cotton-growing  areas  talk  about  the  sur- 
pluses of  cotton  now  in  the  warehouses — 
14  million  bales.  Can  anybody  on  the 
committee  tell  me  what  the  surpluses  are 
likely  to  be  in  2  years?  Can  you  tell  me 
what  they  will  be  in  4  years?  Can  any- 
body on  the  committee  tell  me  what  the 
surpluses  are  likely  to  be  and  what  the 
costs  are  likely  to  be  in  2  and  4  years? 
I  say  this  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  read  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee and  I  read  it  most  conscientiously. 
I  did  not  find  any  reference  or  any  es- 
timate as  to  what  the  cost  of  thif  bill  is 
likely  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  report  on  that. 
Nobody  knows  what  it  will  cost  and  we 
ought  to  know  those  costs. 

We  do  know  this :  That  with  each  farm 
bill  more  and  more  fertilizer  is  used, 
more  and  more  crops  are  produced. 
It  happens  with  each  new  bill  and  each 
new  program.  The  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen under  this  bill.  Well,  should  we  wait 
4  years  before  we  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening under  this  bill?  Should  not  the 
next  Congress  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
grams and  decide  on  the  basis  of  facts — 
facts,  not  speculation — that  this  is  a  good 
program  or  is  a  bad  program?  '  If  good, 
we  will  extend  it  for  2  more  years.  We 
should  give  the  next  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  these  programs 
have  or  have  not  accomplished  what  we 
hoped  they  would  do.  The  good  Lord 
knows  that  the  farm  bills  we  have  passed 
in  the  past,  have  not  accomplished  what 
we  hoped  they  would  do,  and  what  the 
committee  assured  us  they  would  do. 
Again  I  ask,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  look  at  the  program  in  2  years  and 
say  that  this  is  what  we  want  for  our 
program  in  the  next  2  years? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  a  farm  program 
for  2  years.    The  President's  Executive 


message  asked  for  extensions  of  the  pro- 
grams for  a  period  of  2  years.  It  was  the 
action  of  the  committee  itself  which  ex- 
tended it  for  4  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  last  January,  President 
Johnson  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Food  and  Fiber  Com- 
mission and  to  assemble  the  finest  minds 
in  the  entire  country  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture and  in  related  fields  to  study 
carefully  our  food  and  fiber  programs 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Commission  would  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  interests  of  the  farmers, 
of  the  producers,  of  the  manufacturers, 
of  the  consiuners,  of  all  segments  of  the 
national  economy  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  a  food  and  fiber  program  which 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  The  next  Congress  could  act 
upon  the  recommendations  of  that  Com- 
mission. 

I  suggest  that  in  2  years  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  organized  that  Commis- 
sion. I  suggest  that  in  2  years  the 
recommendations  of  that  Commission 
will  be  before  the  Congress.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  the  best  of  commonsense  that 
we  should  limit  this  program  to  2  years 
and  let  the  next  Congress  take  a  look 
at  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  ^ke  to  state  that  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  when  we  get  to 
the  whole  package  approach.  There  are 
some  things  that  I  accept  in  the  bill. 
Certainly  we  should  look  at  it  in  2  years. 
I  hope  I  will  be  here  4  years  from  now. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  I  hope  I  will  have  some 
committee  work  to  do  during  that  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  this  further  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  appreciate  his  remarks  and 
his  viewpoint,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  will 
support  the  bill. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  which  I  re- 
quested and  which  was  furnished  to  me 
says  this: 

At  best  It  appears  probable  that  H.R.  9811 
will  only  slightly  decrease  either  Government 
stocks  or  Government  costs.  At  best  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  farm  income  will  only 
be  maintained  at  approximately  current 
levels. 

However — 

And  mark  this,  Mr.  Chairman —  . 

However,  most  alternatives  to  the  program 
authorized  In  the  five  titles  or  this  bill,  if 
adopted  at  this  time,  wovild  either  lower 
farm  income  or  Increase  Government  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  need  imagination 
and  reasonable  alternatives.  That  is 
why  the  President's  proposed  Food  and 
Labor  Commission  is  so  important — to 
chart  new  paths.  That  is  why  I  believe 
a  2 -year  program  is  desirable.  I  will 
vote  for  the  4-year  bill,  I  believe,  because 
of  unacceptable  alternatives,  but  I  would 
certainly  feel  better  if  a  2-year  bill  were 
approved. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  as  I  hate  to 
disagree  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  I  feel  that  I  must  at  this 
time.  While  this  bill  certainly  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  I  believe  all  of 
us  realize  that  any  legislation  that  passes 
this  body  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
However,  this  bill  affects  the  lives  and 
the  plans  of  many,  many  small  farmers, 
thousands  of  individuals.  Some  farmers 
have  to  delay  their  plans  now  until  this 
legislation  is  passed. 

If  we  have  to  go  through  this  again 
2  years  from  now  it  will  cause  a  great 
deal  more  inconvenience  and  hardship 
to  many,  many  farmers. 

The  administration  felt  that  we  would 
do  best  to  have  a  4-year  term,  and  I 
agree  with  them. 
^      Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
4  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  his  views,  but  may  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman,  as  I  stated  in  my 
original  remarks,  that  the  adniinistration 
recommended  a  2-year  program  origi- 
nally to  the  Congress.  The  4-year  pro- 
gram is  the  committee's.  Second,  for 
those  Members  who  have  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  offer  an  amendment  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  my  amendment  will  be  to 
the  seventh  section  of  the  bill  and  will 
be  an  across-the-board  amendment  re- 
lating to  titles  n.  III,  IV,  and  V,  limiting 
those  titles  to  a  2-year  period.  I  shall 
offer  that  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time.  The  reason  I  spoke  at  this  time 
is  because  I  anticipate  that  I  will  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  speak  at  that  time 
to  explain  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  am  in 
the  same  boat  he  is  as  far  as  title  VII 
is  concerned.  I  have  an  amendment  that 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  at  that  time. 
I  hope  we  will  have  as  much  time  on  that 
title  as  we  have  had  on  the  cotton  title. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RfeSNTCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  accurately 
stated  that  the  administration  originally 
recommended  2  years.  I  think  it  is  also 
accurate  that  the  committee  in  its  judg- 
ment felt  that  a  longer  period  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  farmers  of  the  coimtry 
and  that  it  would  be  a  sound  thing  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  this  program  to  4 
years.  It  is  not  an  accurate  statement 
that  at  this  time  the  leaders  of  the  ad- 
ministration, including  the  Secretary  of 
agriculture,  are  supporting  the  4-year 
program  and  that  this  is  an  instance  in 
which  congressional  thinking  has  been 
adopted  by  the  administration  as  the 
best  approach  to  the  situation? 

Mr.    RESNICK.     That    is    absolutely 
correct.    As  I  understand,  the  Secretary 
_and  the  administration  enthusiastically 
support  a  4-year  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  ChairmaA,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  not  agree  on  atime 
limitation  on  title  IV?  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous' con- 
sent that  all  debate  and  all  amendments 
to  title  IV  be  concluded  in  30  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  CASEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  title  IV  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  In  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey  1. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.    CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey  :  Page  24, 
line  13,  Immediately  before  the  period.  In- 
sert ",  but  the  corporation  may  not  store  any 
agricultural  commodity  except  pursuant  to 
a  contract  entered  Into  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  sentence,  or  entered  Into  there- 
after on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids." 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  was 
right.  He  gets  his  talk  in  before  he  gets 
cut  off  on  his  amendment  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  offer  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  seme  time 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
my  time. 

Mr.  CASEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey] 
my  time. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 
I  appreciate  that.  I  am  a  little  bit 
"cooler." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking 
about  planting  cotton,  raising  cotton, 
and  trying  to  ship  cotton,  but  we  have 
been  missing  an  important  segment  of 
this  industry,  and  that  is  what  happens 
in  between,  the  storage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  some  ref- 
erence a  while  ago  during  the  other  de- 
bale  about  storage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  story  on  storage  is 
that  the  CCC  does  not  take  competitive 
bids.  They  agree  on  a  storage  price. 
There  has  been  no  investigation  by  the 
CCC  as  to  what  will  be  a  fair  storage 
price. 

We  have  now,  as  was  stated  a  while 
ago,  over  14  million  bales  of  cotton.  The 
business  of  storage  is  so  good  that  the 
warehouses  offer  a  rebate  to  those  who 
place  the  cotton  for  storage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  a  story 
of  a  particular  bale  of  cotton.  This  bale 
was  produced  and  a  warehouseman  said, 
"I  will  give  a  rebate  to  either  the  grower, 
if  he  is  placing  it  in  storage,  or  the  gin- 
ner." 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  GAO  has 
a  report  here  which  states  that  three 
firms — just  three  firms — paid  over  $3 
million  in  1  year  in  rebates. 


Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bale  gets  into 
storage  and  goes  into  the  loan  program. 
It  is  not  sold  by  the  farmer.  He  walks 
off  and  leaves  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  then  the  CCC  picks  it 
up  and  pays  the  storage  from  the  time  it 
was  first  placed  in  that  warehouse,  with- 
out any  credit  for  the  rebate,  and  it  stays 
there  until  the  CCC  then  says,  "Well,  we 
are  going  to  reconcentrate  it." 

At  that  point  they  usually  ask  for 
competitive  bids.  Mind  you,  in  many  in- 
stances the  same  warehouseman  who  has 
been  storing  it  at  43  cents  but  on  a  com- 
petitive Jsasis,  he  keeps  it  in  there  at  a 
much  loWer  rate.  Since  the  taxpayers 
are  paying  this  storage,  let  us  require 
that  they  have  competitive  bids.  I  think 
in  all  fairness  they  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  transportation  in 
determining  whether  a  bid  Is  low  or  not. 
I  have  a  warehouse  along  the  coast 
down  there,  there  are  some  in  New  Or- 
leans, in  Memphis,  and  other  places. 
They  will  take  cotton  at  less  than  43 
cents,  and  pay  for  the  transportation 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  estimated  con- 
servatively it  cost  the  taxpayers  $25  mil- 
lion a  year  extra  storage  costs  because  of 
no  competitive  bids. 

"This  is  one  instance  where  we  can  put 
a  little  common  business  practice  into  a 
cotton  program.  If  the  taxpayers  pay 
for  storage  from  the  time  it  is  put  in 
there,  let  us  see  that  he  gets  the  best 
price  he  can. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Casey) 
there  were — ayes  35,  noes  50. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fuom  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  section  of  the  bill.  Like 
many  other  Members,  I  had  reservations 
when  we  started.  I  would  like  to  have 
more  changes  in  the  measure,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  cotton,  but  there 
has  been  a  compromise,  and  I  compli- 
ment the  chairman  and  the  vice  chair- 
man of  this  committee. 

Down  in  my  district  we  like  to  think 
we  could  have  40-cent  cotton  and  10-cent 
beer.  We  cannot  always  have  that,  any 
more  than  we  can  have  unlimited  produc- 
tion and  high  price  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  all  sides  have  come  together 
in  a  reasonable  compromise,  we  in  our 
district  have  been  given  some  -relief  in 
release  and  reapportionment,  and  with 
respect  to  sale  and  lease. 

All  in  all  I  think  we  have  a  good  and 
fair  compromise  and  I  vdsh  to  support 
the  measure.  Again  I  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al- 
lotted to  Mr.  Teague  of  California  and 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Michel). 

amendment  OFTERQ)  BT  MR.  MICHKL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
21.  line  19,  strike  lines  19  thrdugb 
page  22,  line  1.  strike  lines  1  thfough 

Page  22.  line  18,  change  "(13 
and  page  22,  line  23,  change  "(14 
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Mr.     MICHEL.     Mr. 
Members  of  4;he  Committee 
ment  would  strike  the  provi^ons 
"bill  that  have  come  to  be  knjwn 
snapback  clause.    As  can  be 
a  reading  of  the  language 
any  future  allotments  either 
payments  to  individual  producers 
total  expenditures  of  the 
Agriculture  on  the  cotton  program 
automatically  trigger  this 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  language  of 
If  left  unchanged  in  the  bill 
that  at  no  time  in  the  futur  ! 
Committee  on  Appropriatiorjs 
fective  steps  to  limit  what  pn 
gigantic  subsidies  to  corporate 
ers — or  to  limit  the  overall 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  spend  on  this  program. 

In  my  opinion,  this  sets 
precedent.    I  understand 
going  to  be  offered  an 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [ 
which  will  cut  the  program 
2  years.    But  if  we  should 
and  if  it  should  be  a  4 -year 
this  language  is  left  in  the 
you  can  never  in  the  next  4 
any  kind  of  a  limitation  on  an 
tion  bill  to  fund  this  program 

I  would  remirlS  Members 
In  the  year,  71  of  the  Members 
Democratic  side  joined  me 
called  anti-Nasser  amendmejit 
we  felt  at  that  time  that  we  o 
Nasser  and  some  other  people 
that   what   was   going   on 
The  only  vehicle  we  had  was 
tion  on  an  appropriation 
time.    We  got  bipartisan  supfcort 
Anticipating  that  in  the  fu 
Will   be    requests   for   more 
money  to  fund  these  program; , 
mittee  on  Agriculture  would 
see  us  impose  any  kind  of 
the  future. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I   submit 
language  ought  to  be  stricken 
sets  a  bad  precedent  and  we 
well  see  the^^day  when  our 
tions   Committee's  hands   w: 
completely  in  our  efforts  to 
ing  within  reasonable  bounds 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  anothler 
ment  to  offer  and  ask  unanipious 
sent  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
that  I  may  be  recognized  tc 
second  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Therewas  no  objection 

The  Chairman.     The  Chfeir 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mahon ] . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  thfe  time  al- 
lotted* to  Mr.  Lanorum  was  f ranted  to 
Mr.  Mahon.  ) 

Mr.  MAHON.  .Mr.  Chairmaki,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  f^r  yielding 
me  his  time. 

Mr.^Chairman,  this  amendnlent  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentle  man  from 
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Illinois  Is  a  very  far-reaching  amend- 
ment. It  should  be  defeated.  It  would 
undertake  to  go  through  the  bill  and 
change  the  provisions  which  have  been 
written  in  the  bill  for  supports  to  farm- 
ers who  participate  in  the  various  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  the  problems  involved  in  this 
bill  anyway  is  the  possibility  of  later 
amendments  being  adopted  which  would 
fix  a  limitation  on  the  payment  which 
could  be  made  to  any  one  farmer.  Under 
the  bill  the  amount  of  payment  to  farm- 
ers would  differ  with  the  different  crops 
in  different  areas  of  the  country  and 
would  be  in  relation  to  the  size  of  farms 
and  the  production  of  the  farms.  An- 
other factor  would  relate  to  the  extent 
of  participation  in  the  program  by  the 
farmer.  I  submit  to  you  it  would  be 
very  damaging  and  wholly  unjustified 
to  strip  the  bill  of  the  language  which 
the  amendment  would  eliminate.  The 
bill,  as  written  by  the  committee,  pro- 
vides that  if  a  limitation  is  established, 
then  the  Secretai-y  shall  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  carrying  out  his  commitment  to 
the  farmers  through  a  loan  program  or 
a  direct  purchase  program. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is 
most  urgent  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  be  defeated  and 
I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  tq  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  The  language 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  for  the  protection  of  cot- 
ton farmers.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
and  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
voted  down  and  that  the  provision  in 
the  bill  as  written  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  the  amendment  would 
strike  will  remain  intact. 

I  realize  that  limitation  amendments 
may  be  offered  to  appropriation  bills  at 
a  later  time.  I  hope  they  will  not  be. 
Certainly,  on  this  authorization  bill,  the 
field  ought  to  be  open  to  give  everybody 
a  fair  opportunity,  if  he  desires  to  do  so, 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated.  The  amendment, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand  5bnd  interpret 
it.  would  simply  wreck  this  particular 
program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  kill  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  amendment  would 
affect  all  crops  and  would  be  most  de- 
structive of  proper  administration. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  ' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  agree  that  in  striking  this  lan- 


guage I  am  not  seeking  to  "gut"  the  pro- 
gram. The  program  will  be  intact.  The 
only  reason  for  It  is  to  retain  for  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  a  degree  of 
flexibility  to  take  appropriate  action  in 
ytie  future  if  we  feel  it  advisable.  If  the 
House  does  not  want  to  go  along,  then  so 
be  it,  but  do  not  leave  the  record  show- 
ing that  I  am  "gutting"  the  program,  be- 
cause the  mere  striking  of  this  so-called 
snapback  clause  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  provisions  providing  price  supports, 
direct  payments,  or  anything  else.  It 
simply  reserves  for  us  in  the  future  the 
prerogative  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee enjoys  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  Page 
29,  line  20,  strike  out  the  words  "in  carrying 
out  the  provisions"  and  strike  out  lines  21, 
22,  and  23  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  or  this 
section." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Michel.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  amend- 
ment would  merely  strike  out  three  lines 
at  the  bottom  of  page  29.  It  would 
change  the  method  of  financing  the  pro- 
posed purchase  of  cotton  allotments  by 
the  Government. 

As  the  bill  is  written,  the  Secretai-y 
could  use  CCC  stocks  and  funds  to  buy 
cotton  allotments  from  farmers  who  no 
longer  desire  to  grow  cotton. 

If  such  a  policy  is  desirable — and  I  as- 
sume it  is,  because  the  amendment  to 
cut  it  out  was  defeated  earlier — then  cer- 
tainly the  least  that  should  be  done  is 
that  we  require  these  purchases  to  be 
made  with  appropriated  funds,  rather 
than  again  reverting  to  the  back  door  of 
the  Treasury  through  the  CCC. 

Time  and  time  again  Members  have 
stood  on  this  floor  to  say  that  they  do  not 
understand  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  submit  that  if  this  is  a  good  pro- 
gram it  will  stand  on  its  own  merit,  and  ■ 
we  will  appropriate  the  funds  necessary 
if  the  program  is  sound.  Do  not  let  the 
Adfaiinistrators  of  this  program  go 
through  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury, 
to  the  CCC,  and  completely  becloud  what 
this  program  will  cost.  Make  them  come 
out  in  the  open  and  ask  us  what  they 
need  to  fund  it.  Then  you  will  know 
next  year  whether  it  is  a  good  program 
or  a  bad  program.  You  will  know  how 
much  it  is  to  cost. 

Going  through  the  back  door  of  the 
Treasury,  through  the  CCC,  is  absolutely 
wrong.  The  program  should  stand  on 
its  own  merit.  They  should  have  to  come 
out  In  the  open,  above  board,  to  say, 
"This  is  what  we  need  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram." 

Really,  in  good  consciehce,  you  should 
support  this  amendment.  Then  you  will 
know  what  to  tell  your  folks  back  home 
how  good  or  bad  the  program  is  operating 
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and  more  to  the  point — how  much  It  is 
costing  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  , 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  is  not  the  only  provision  for 
back-door  spending  in  this  legislation. 
On  page  52,  in  the  title  on  wheat,  the  en- 
tire cost  of  that  program,  administrative 
costs  as  well  as  payments,  could  be  fi- 
nanced entirely  through  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds. 

Mr.  MICHEL.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr^  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  We  have 
numerous  back-door  methods  of  spend- 
ing such  as  in  the  housing  program  and 
so  forth.  I  i^ill  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  your  amendment  was  rejected  in 
our  committee.  This  is  one  way  of  using 
surplus  stocks  to  carry  the  cost  of  this 
program  and  cut  down  the  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  say  again  that  I  do 
not  think  the  back-door  approach  to  the 
Treasury  should  be  the  means  of  financ- 
ing it.  If  you  folks  have  a  good  program, 
you  ought  to  be  forthright  and  honest 
enough  to  come  to  us  openly  and  above 
board  with  your  request  for  money  to 
fund  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
visipn  (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes,  35,  noes,  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
the  attacks  upon  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry in  connection  with  the  1964  cot- 
ton program  are  amazing. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  a  one-price  sys- 
tem for  cotton  went  into  effect,  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  domestic  textile 
mills  could  buy  American  cotton  at  the 
same  price  as  their  foreign  competitors 
for  the  first  time  since  1956. 

Since  August  1964,  the  domestic  mills 
have  acquired  cotton  at  23 '/i  cents  per 
pound,  the  price  at  which  the  staple  has 
been  sold  for  export.  Since  the  loan  rate 
was  30  cents  a  pound,  a  payment  of  BVz 
cents  per  pound  was  made  to  the  buyer 
of  cotton  for  domestic  use.  The  buyer 
could  be  a  ginner,  merchant,  warehouse- 
man, or  textile  mill.  Payments  did  not 
go  to  the  cotton  producer,  since  he  got 
a  support  price  from  the  Government. 

^he  6y2-cent-a-pound  domestic  pay- 
ment has  been  described  as  a  mill  sub- 
sidy. It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
6V2  cents  simply  enabled  the  manufac- 
turer to  buy  his  cotton  at  the  same  price 
It  was  sold  for  export;  23  Vi  cents.  Prior 
to  the  1964  program,  the  foreign  com- 
petitors of  the  domestic  industry  could 
buy  their  cotton  $2.50  a  bale  cheaper 
than  the  home-based  manufacturer.  If 
there  Is  any  subsidy  involved  in  the  1964 
program  it  is  a  subsidy  to  the  producers, 


since  the  Government  assu  ^  them  a 
price  of  30  cents  a  poimd,  »  ?h,  inci- 
dentally, dropped  to  29  cents  ,  August 
1.  At  the  same  time,  the  pai  nt  de- 
clined to  5.75  cents  a  pound. 

The  change  in  1964  to  a  one-price  sys- 
tem for  cotton  simply  removed  a  grave 
inequity  which  had  damaged  the  domes- 
tic mills  and  the  entire  American  cotton 
industry.  This  action,  long  overdue,  has 
been  described  in  some  papers,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  "mill  subsidy." 

The  effects  of  the  removal  of  the 
burden  of  two -price  cotton  have  been 
constructive.  The  domestic  consump- 
tion of  American  cotton  in  the  cfop  year 
which  ended  on  August  1  will  approxi- 
mate 9.1  million  bales,  an  increase  of 
600,000  bales  above  the  1963-64  crop 
year.  This  actually  represents  more 
than  a  net  gain  of  600,000  bales,  since,  in 
all  probability,  the  continuance  of  the 
two-price  system  for  the  1964-65  cotton 
year  would  have  meant  a  decline  in 
domestic  cotton  consumption  over  the 
previous  year.  Some  experts  have  esti- 
mated that  the  one-price  system  for  1964 
meant  an  increase  of  approximately  1.5 
million  bales  in  comparison  to  what  it 
would  have  been  under  the  program, 
which  allowed  foreigners  to  buy  cotton 
grown  here  at  home  more  than  $40  a  bale 
cheaper  than  our  own  manufacturers 
could  obtain  it. 

Cotton  is  still  the  primary  fiber  in  the 
textile  spinning  system.  But,  over  the 
years,  ^e  have  pursued  a  cotton  policy 
which  seemed  deliberately  designed  to 
drive  our  own  mills  away  from  the  staple. 
In  April  1965,  81  percent  of  the  textile 
industry's  spinning  hours  were  given  to 
the  production  of  cotton  yarn.  But  in 
1958,  the  percentage  was  92.  The  two- 
price  system  has  been  a  boon  to  man- 
made  fibers. 

Since  one-price  cotton,  the  textile  in- 
dustry's profit  position  has  improved.  As 
a  result,  some  critics  have  charged 
profiteering  and  statements  have  been 
made  that  the  manufacturers  put  the 
payments,  which  equalized  domestic 
prices  with  foreign  prices  for  American 
cotton.  In  their  pockets. 

Let  us  examine  these  charges,  which, 
in  view  of  the  facts,  are  fantastic. 

The  textile  industry  for  a  long  period 
of  time  has  been  a  depressed  industry; 
its  profits  have  lagged  sharply  behind 
the  profits  of  other  major  industries. 

In  1963,  the  Industry  reported  profits 
as  a  percentage  of  sales,  after  taxes,  at 
2.3  percent.  This  represented  a  slight 
decline  from  the  1962  figure  of  2.4  per- 
cent. 

In  1964,  the  textile  industry  had  profits 
of  3.1  percent  and,  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1965,  of  3.7  percent.  But,  in  1964,  the 
profits  of  manufacturing  industries  were 
5.2  percent.  No  matter  the  yardstick 
used,  textile  profits  were  no  higher  than 
16th  in  the  list  of  the  20  majpr  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  textile  in- 
dustry's earnings  were  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  average. 

Some  of  the  country's  big  corpora- 
tions. General  Motors,  for  example,  en- 
joyed record  earnings  in  1964  and  are 
repeating  them  in  1965.  I  have  heard 
no  criticism  of  these  industries;  in  fact, 


as  I  understand  it,  the  tax  cut  last  year 
and  the  excise  tax  reduction  this  year, 
had  as  theii-  objectives  a  stimulus  to  busi- 
ness activity  which  would  mean  more 
employment  and  more  tax  money  for  the 
Fedei^l  Government.  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  rise  in  profits  for  the  textile 
industry,  which  employs  nearly  1  miUion 
men  and  women,  would  be  a  cause  for 
congratulation  and  rejoicing.  It  would 
seem  that  the  improvement  would  be 
hailed  and  that  everyone  who  wants  to 
further  bolster  the  economy  would  be  in- 
sistent on  continuance  of  a  one-price 
system,  since  undoubtedly  the  program 
which  went  into  effect  in  1964  has  helped 
the  industry  a  great  deal. 

If  the  textile  industry  had  failed  to 
expand,  regardless  of  its  improved  profit 
position,  and  failed  to  pass  along  some 
of  its  earnings  to  its  employees  in  the 
form  of  higher  wages,  there  might  be 
grounds  for  criticism.  The  facts  are 
such,  however,  that,  once  again,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  attacks  which  have  b^en 
made  on  the  manufacturers. 

The  level  of  investment  by  the  Industi-y 
in  new  plants  and  equipment  lias  risen 
to  levels  under  one-price  cotton  that  are 
unprecedented.  Last  year,  the  textile 
manufacturers'  outlay  of  capital  for 
plants  and  equipment  amounted  to  about 

17  percent  of  their  net  worth,  as  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  9  percent  <or 
other  major  industries.  The  mills  spent 
around  $760  million  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  in  1964,  as  compared  to  about 
$640  million  the  previous  year. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  new  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment expenditures  in  1965  will  be  close 
to  $1  billion,  as  compared  to  a  5-year 
average  of  only  $608  million.  When  net 
worth  is  taken  into  account,  the  textile 
industry  is  spending  at  present  more  for 
capital  improvements  than  any  other 
major  industry  in  the  country. 

There  have  been  three  wage  increases 
of  5  percent  for  textile  workers  because 
of  one-price  cotton.  The  first  raise 
took  place  late  in  1963  in  anticipation  of 
one -price  cotton;  another  in  the  fall  of 
1964  after  the  benefits  of  the  program 
became  apparent  and  the  third  raise  is 
being  completed.    In  the  short  period  of 

18  months,  employees  have  r'feceived 
more  than  $500  million  through  wage  in- 
creases and  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count fringe  benefits.  Many  textile 
mills  lie  close  to  the  Appalachia  area 
where  the  Government  is  administering 
special  programs  to  overcome  poverty 
and  lack  of  opportunity.  Consequently, 
ther^  is  a  special  reason  for  gratification 
over  the  increase  in  textile  wages. 

Moreover,  from  April  1964,  to  April 
1965,  employment  in  the  mills  has  risen 
by  about  30,000  workers. 

The  textile  industry  w^ts  to  raise 
wages  still  further,  but  to  do  so,  earn- 
ings must  continue  to  rise.  The  con- 
sensus of  the  textile  Industry,  is  that 
one-price  cotton  is  essential  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  recovery  which  has 
taken  place  since  April  1964. 

But  the  critics  of  the  textile  manu- 
facturers still  have  another  reason  for 
carping.  They  contend  that  textile 
prices  should  have  declined  substantially 
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In    1963,    the    demand    fo 
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goods.  -Nevertheless 
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of  all  cotton  fabrics  in  1964 
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the  textile  industry 
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a  little  strange  when  the  behavior  of  tex- 
tile prices  since  1947— just  2  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  n— is  considered. 
Using  the  1947-49  period  as  a  base, 
the  wholesale  price  index  for  all  indus- 
trial commodities  has  risen  about  29  per- 
cent. The  price  of  cotton  products  has 
fallen  10  percent.  As  I  recall,  there  has 
been  little  outside  concern  over  the  lag 
in  textile  prices  and  its  relation  to  the 
low  profits  of  the  industi-y.  Nor  has  the 
textile  industry  been  given  ariy  credit  for 
savings  to  consumers  because  prices  have 
lagged  39  index  points  behind  the  general 
run  of  industrial  prices. 

Early  in  the  1960"s,  the  Government 
moved  the  wholesale  price  index  to  the 
1957-59  base,  thus  wiping  out  the  gap 
between  textile  prices  and  other  prices. 
Yet.  using  the  new  base,  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  all  industrial  commodities 
and  for  cotton  products  stood  at  102.2 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1964,  prior  to 
the  one-price  program.     The  law  went 
Into  effect  in  April.     By  July  1964,  the 
cotton  products  index  fell  to  98.3.  other 
commodities  holding  to  101.1.    The  most 
recent  figures  are  102.1  for  all  industrial 
commodities  and  99.7  for  cotton  products. 
Any  objective  examination  of  cotton 
textile  products  and  their  price  behavior 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  cotton  textiles  are 
relatively  cheap  in  comparison  to  other 
commodities.    The  charge  of  profiteering 
in  cotton  textile  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  is  absurd. 
The  1964  cotton  program  cost  a  good 
^deal  more  than  the  first  estimates  and 
this,  too,  has  been  blamed  on  the  textile 
industry.     The  original  estimates  were 
that  the  cost  of  the  payments  to  equalize 
domestic   and  foreign  prices  would   be 
around  $250  million.    This  is  what  the 
one-price  phase  of  the  program  costs. 
The  rise  in  overall  costs  had  no  relation 
to  the  one-price  system  and  related  pri- 
marily to  a  much  bigger  cotton  crop  than 
was  anticipated  and  to  the  lag  in  exports. 
The  one-price  plan  for  cotton  has  been 
beneficial,  not  only  to  the  textile  indus- 
try, but  to  the  entire  cotton  industry  and 
to  the  country.    Any  reversion  to  a  two- 
pi-ice   system   will   damage   the   textile 
industry,  it  is  true   but  the  real  injury 
will  be  to  other  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry.     The  mills  will  lose  the  con- 
fidence they  now  have  in  cotton  and  will 
ma:ke  plans  to  rely  on  other  fabrics  for 
the  future.    Their  research  and  promo- 
tion will  center  around  synthetics  and 
the  latter  will  gain  rapidly  at  cotton's 
expense.   The  textile  industry  has  recog- 
nized the  interests  of  the  producers  and 
of  other  segments  of  the  cotton  industry. 
The  mills  do  not  try  to  spell  out  the 
details  of  a  cotton  program.    They  only 
ask  that  they  be   allowed   to  buy  the 
staple  at  the  same  price  as  their  foreign 
competition.    They  do  not  insist  on  leg- 
islation which  equalizes  many  other  ad- 
vantages which  the  foreigners  have,  for 
example,  the  tremendous  differential  in 
wages  here  and  abroad  in  favor  of  the 
outsiders. 

I  think  the  mills  are  to  be  commended 
upon  their  attitude.  In  this  situation, 
the  least  the  Congress  can  do  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  concerned  is  to  continue  the 
one-price  system  for  cotton. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  defend  the  principle  of  one- 
price  cotton,  as  it  is  provided  for  in  this 
farm  bill  we  are  now  considering,  and 
one-price  cotton  only. 

One-price  cotton,  when  it  became  a 
reality,  was  a  major  step  forward  in  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cotton 
growers  of  our  United  States,  of  the  tex- 
tile manufacturers  of  our  Nation,  and  of 
the  exporters  of  this  longtime  major 
American  crop. 

In  all  of  my  contact  with  farm  associa- 
tions and  individuals  from  my  district  in 
the  last  few  days,  I  have  found  less  than 
a  handful  who  have  expressed  any  res- 
ervations whatsoever  about  the  principal 
of  one-price  cotton.  One-price  cotton  is 
not  a  regional  issue ;  it  is  not  a  sectional 
issue;  it  is  not  a  State  issue.  One-price 
cotton  is  an  industrywide  issue  that  is 
important  to  the  cottongrower  in  Ala- 
bama, in  California,  and  in  Texas,  and 
one-price  cotton  must  be  retained  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  take  a  major  step  back- 
waid. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  look  closely  at  this  bilj  before 
us  today.  I  ask  them  to  recognize  what 
a  terrible  price  we  of  the  traditional  Cot- 
ton Belt  are  being  asked  to  pay  to  get 
the  one-price  cotton  provision  that  is  so 
important  to  the  entire  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  one-price  cotton, 
we  of  the  Southeast  are  being  asked  to 
approve  a  measure  that  could  very  well 
be  the  ruination  of  many  of  the  cotton 
farmers  in  the  Southeast.  There  are  pro- 
visions in  title  IV  of  H.R.  9811  that  in 
all  probability  will  do  terrible  damage 
to  the  economies  of  many  of  our  States, 
because  they  will  do  terrible  damage  to 
the  cottongrowers  who  help  support 
those  economies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions  in  title 
rv  of  this  bill  will  create  such  an  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  our  southeastern  cot- 
tongrowers that  they  very  probably  will 
not  be  able  to  rerrtain  in  business.  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  support  such  a 
bill,  but  still,  I  cannot  forget  the  im- 
portance of  one-price  cotton. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  amend  title  IV  so  that  we  can 
maintain  a  one-price  cotton  program,  but 
not  at  the  cost  of  severely  damaging  the 
release  and  reapportionment  program  as 
well  as  increasing  the  present  cotton  sur- 
plus and  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Buchanan].  , 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  representative  of  an  urban  district, 
my  first  concern  is  for  the  taxpayers'  who 
must  continue  to  pay  through  high 
prices  and  high  taxes  and  an  increasing 
Federal  debt  for  whatever  program  is 
adopted  here  today,  as  I  am  certain  this 
bill  will  be  passed.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  Alabama  cotton  producers  who,  I 
am  afraid,  are  not  adequately  protected 
in  this  section,  even  as  amended.  How- 
ever, I  do  congratulate  the  committee 
for  protecting  our  producers  at  least  in 
one  way,  namely,  by  continuing  to  show 


recognition  of  the  need  of  their  best 
customer,  that  is,  the  American  textile 
industry,  which  employs  directly  and  in- 
directly through  related  industries, 
many  thousands  of  Americans,  and  for 
recognizing  the  unfair  competition  this 
vital  segment  of  our  economy  has  faced. 
This  industry  is  one  which  pays  partially 
for  the  farm  program  and  has  likewise 
helped  to  pay  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram through  taxes  paid  to  our  Govern- 
ment. According  to  the  requirement  of 
our  Government,  it  has  paid  its  em- 
ployees wages  high  above  the  level  of  its 
Japanese  and  Indian  competitors.  It 
has  confronted  competition  abroad 
which  Ifas  paid  low  wages  and  taxes  and 
which  has  been  virtually  subsidized  in 
the  past  by  our  own  Governmeht  in  its 
foreign  aid  program.  Simple  justice  to 
the  many  Americans  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  on  this  vital  industry  de- 
mands that  American  farm  and  foreign 
policies  not  revert  to  those  which  for- 
merly discriminated  against  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry.  Foreign  competi- 
tors at  one  point  could  buy  American 
cotton  at  the  world  market  price  through 
sulbsidy  paid  by  our  Government,  while 
American  mills,  required  to  buy  at  home, 
had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  American 
cotton  than  their  Japanese  and  Indian 
competitors.  When  Congress  wisely 
made  it  possible  for  American  textiles  to 
buy  competitiv^y,  the  results  were  dra- 
matic in  terms  of  higher  wages,  new 
Investment  in  capital  equipment,  and  a 
new  lease  on  life  for  the  industry.  This 
was  important  not  only  to  the  Americans 
working  in  textile  and  related  industries, 
but  also  to  cotton  producers.  Last  year, 
American  cotton  farmers  sold  9  million 
bales  of  cotton  to  American  mills,  while 
exporting  only  4  million.  If  cotton  pro- 
ducers are  to  continue  to  sell  to  their 
best  customers,  American  mills,  and  not 
be  crowded  out  by  synthetics,  then  those 
mills  must  be  permitted  to  buy  cotton 
at  prices  which  will  keep  them  in  a 
healthy,  competitive  position.  In  spite 
of  other  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by 
foreign  mills  such  as  wage-cost  and  tax 
factors,  the  American  textile  industry 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet  the 
competition  if  it  can  simply  buy  cotton' 
at  the  world  price.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  making  this  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fron^  California 
[Mr.  TunneyT. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HagenJ. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  reserve  my  time 
■  until  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  I  understand  it.  pursuant  to 
section  406,  which  occurs  at  page  29  of 
the  bill,  "any  cotton  allotment  or  acre- 
age history  surrendered  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  authority  shall  be  held  in  re- 


serve in  establishing  future  National, 
State,  county,  and  farm  cotton  acreage 
allotments  and  bases"  which  cannot  be 
released  or  reallotted. 

In  other  words  it  becomes  dead  cotton, 
held  in  reserve  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  correct,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIS  J  Specifically  if,  let  us  say, 
100  acres  of  cotton  from  Louisiana  is 
surrendered  by  negotiations  pursuant  to 
that  section,  to  the  Government,  the 
Government  may  not  then  reallot  or  re- 
lease it  for  planting  to  cotton  in  Louisi- 
ana or  any  other  State?  * 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
•ToddI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Todd.) 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Congressman  Yates'  motion 
to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  this  bill  for 
2  years.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted 
it  will  make  it  much  easier  for  me  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  That  is  not  because  it 
will  be  a  good  bill,  but  I  think  it  will  be 
a  better  bill  than  the  alternatives.  I 
think  the  debate  which  I  have  listened 
to  on  the  cotton  program  is  convincinc: 
that  we  will  have  serious  problems  2 
years  from  now.  The  debate  has  not 
convinced  me  that  we  have  made  any 
fundamental  movement  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  cotton  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  in 
opposing  Mr.  Yates,  indicated  that  this 
bill  was  a  bill  for  the  small  farmer.  One 
of  my  objections  to  this  bill  is  that  it 
is  not  a  bill  for  the  small  farmer.  This 
bill  is  a  compromise  bill.  Approximately 
70  percent 'of  its  benefits  will  be  distrib' 
uted  to  perhaps  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TODD.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  May  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  reason  why  this  should  be  a  4- 
year  bill?  It  is  very  well  understood  tliat 
most  farmers,  like  those  in  any  other 
industry,  have  to  plan  their  work.  Right 
now  we  are  coming  up  to  wheat  plant- 
ing time.  The  farmers  of  America  do 
not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
a  wheat  program  and  how  much  wheat 
is  to  be  planted.  This  happens  every  2 
years.  This  is  just  like  any  other  busi- 
ness. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  set 
up  a  program  that  has  some  continuity 
so  that  the  farmers  of  America  will 
have  an  idea  what  kind  of  a  program 
they  are  going  to  have  for  at  least  a 
period  of  4  years. 

As  to  the  cost.  Congress  Is  coming 
back  here  and  can  meet  the  question  of 
cost  when  it  does.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  4-year  program.  ' 

Mr.  TODD.  I  feel  this  bill  is  better 
as  an  alternative  now,  and  that  we  can 
come  up  here  next  year  and  write  a  good 
farm  bill.  This  is  why  a  2-year  limita- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  would  make  it  a 
superior  bill.  i 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  the  meas- 
ure as  much  study  as  time  allows,  and  in 
preparation  for  its  consideration  have 
also  attempted  to  digest  a  considerable 
amount  of  background  material  relative 
to  reasons  for,  and  ix)ssible  cures  for, 
the  problems  which  beset  our  farmers. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
this  bill  does  not  proceed  sufQciently 
rapidly  in  meeting  these  problems,  and 
that  it  contains  many  sections  which 
perpetuate  errors  contained  in  past  bills. 
However,  after  studying  the  debate,  read- 
ing the  minority  reports,  and  discussing 
the  problems  of  modifying  the  legisla- 
tion with  colleagues  who  are  knowledge- 
able of  the  practical  problems  involved, 
I  have  concluded  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  better  than  the  alternatives. 
Therefore  my  vote  does  not  reflect  satis- 
faction with  the  ■  legislation,  but  rather 
greater  dissatisfaction  with  the  alterna- 
tives. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  rice  program  is  not  affected  by 
this  bill.  The  rice. program,  in  fact,  is 
similar  in  some  respects  to  the  programs 
which  might  exist  if  this  bill  were  not 
passed.  In  1959,  which  are  the  latest 
figures  available  to  me.  60  percent  of 
the  rice  acreage  was  on  2,628  farms.  At 
this  time,  60  percent  of  the  rice  produc- 
tion would  be  grown  on  fewer  than  this 
number  of  farms.  This  means  that  60 
percent  of  the  benefits  of  our  present 
rice  program  go  to  2,628  or  fewer  rice 
farmers — and  that  the  program  cannot 
be  construed  to  be  a  program  to  benefit 
the  smaller  or  family  farmer. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  land  retirement 
provisions  of  this  bill — they  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  However,  they 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  Take  rice 
again,  as  an  example.  According  to  offi- 
cial USDA  statistics,  rice  production, 
based  on  present  technology.  Is  3,700 
pounds  per  acre  in  Arkansas.  Based  on 
advanced  technology,  now  available  and 
in  the  process  of  being  adopted,  yields  of 
5,200  pounds  per  acre  can  be  expected. 
This  is  a  miracle  which  our  farmers,  ex- 
periment stations,  and  farm  industries 
have  produced,  and  I  am  for  it.  But  it 
means  that  we  will  be  increasing  our  pro- 
duction faster  than  we  are  retiring  our 
lands.  This  bill  does  not  address  itself 
to  this  problem.  The  omission  of  rice 
means  that  we  will  continue,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  legislation,  to  subsidize 
heavily  the  largest  rice  farmers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill  says  that  approximately 
$180  million  was  spent  on  rice  programs  * 
last  year,  and  that  this  represents  50 
percent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  farm 
crop.  This  means  that  about  $108  mil- 
lion was  distributed  to  a  little  more  than 
2,000  largest  rice  farmers — who  also 
benefit  from  other  programs — or  a  net 
contribution  to  their  gross  Income  of 
$50,000  each. 

This  is  not  part  of  the  present  bill.  It 
is  an  example  of  how  far  we  would  go 
back  if  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill 
were  not  adopted — for  they  reduce  the 
excesses  in  the  other  crops.  But  they  do 
not  go  far  enough,  quickly  enough, 
cheaply  enough.  We  need  a  better,  more 
comprehensive  farm  bill,  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Flynt]  . 

Mr.  PLYNT.    Mr 
opposition  to  the  amendmer^ 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
port  of  the  biU  H.R.  9811. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
consideration,  H.R.  9811 
everyone  understands  and 
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of  1965.    It  is  not  perfect;  fe^ ' 
can  be  described  as 
perfect. 

The  good  points  of  this 
weigh  any  bad  points.    The 
the  country  as  a  whole,  as 
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States,  far  exceed  any 
enactment  of  this  bill  migh 

The  bill  as  perfected  in  the 
of  the  "\yhole  will  be  a  much 
able  bill  than  the  bill  which 
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Many  of  the  amendments 
ered  are  substantive 
improve  the  general 
legislation.    The  action  of  th  ( 
agers  of  this  bill  in  carefully 
and  agreeing  to  the  adoptio^ 
of  these  amendments  is 
ciated  by  those  of  us  who  _.„ 
views  known  for  th%  purpose 
ing   this  legislation.     As 
reads,  with  the  addition  and 
these  amendments,  it  is  a 
support,  shall  vote  for,  and 
sage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the.cottor 
this  bill,  title  rv,  is  one  w 
interest  and  concern  to  the 
Sixth  District  of  Georgia, 
ested  in  the  other  sections,  o: 
cause  we  realize  the  need 
agricultural   economy,  and 
agricultural  economy  can  on 
lished  and  maintained  by  a 
sideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
cultural  commodities,  i 
conjunction  with  each  othei 
hope  that  the  other  titles  of 
been  perfected  to  where 
strengthen  the  economy  of 
ical  sections  of  the  United  S 
those  titles  primarily  affect 
that  title  IV,  as  amended,  is 
form  now   that   this   Comi^i 
develop. 

The  amendments  which 
lease    and '  reapportionment , 
amendment    providin 
transfers  by  sale  or  lease, 
best  interest  of  our  Nation's 

Title  IV  of  this  bill 
strengthens  the   legislation 
1964,  which  eliminated  most 
jectionable  features  of  the 
cious    two-price    cotton 
Chairman,  the  stabilization 
ton  production,  and  the 
cotton  processing  by  the 
tile  industry,  are  the  warp 
two  closely  related  prime 
our  national  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they 
arated  because  the  textile  i 
United  States  is  the  largest 
domestic  cotton.    The  Amer 
farmer  could  no  longer 
part  of  our  national  life  if 
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depend  on  cotton  exports  of  this  com- 
modity. The  textile  industry  is  required 
by  law  to  use  American  cotton  when  it 
spins  raw  cotton  into  yarn  and  weaves 
cotton  yam  into  cloth — except  for  about 
1  day's  supply. 

In  spite  of  increased  use  of  synthetic 
fibers,  the  American  textile  industry, 
even  now,  uses  more  raw  cotton  than 
all  synthetic  fibers  put  together. 

Under  the  two-price  cotton  system 
which  existed  for  many  years  prior  to 
1964,  competitive  cotton  mills  located 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  could  buy 
cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  for 
approximately  $42  a  bale  cheaper  than 
the  price  which  cotton  mills  in  my  home 
town  and  my  home  State  were  required 
to  pay  for  identical  cotton.  This  price 
differential  amounted  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  cost  of  raw  cotton  used 
in  textile  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  to  my  col- 
leagues who  live  in  other  parts  of  our 
country  and  who  are  not  familiar  with 
either  cotton  production  or  cotton  proc- 
essing that  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  not 
another  American  industry  which  for  so 
long  was  compelled  to  compete  in  world 
commerce  under  such  a  disadvantage  as 
this.  It  is  a  compliment  to  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  American  tex- 
tile industry,  in  both  management  and 
production,  that  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  this  great  industry, 
and  to  insure  maximum  employment  and 
maximum  wages,  while  working  under 
this  overwhelming  disadvantage.  A  less 
determined  and  less  dedicated  group  of 
people  might  have  given  up  many  years 
ago. 

The  legislation  enacted  and  signed 
into  law  last  year  permitted  American 
processors  here  at  home  to  buy  cotton 
at  the  same  price  for  which  it  was 
shipped  overseas  for  the  first  time  in  8 
years.  This  two-price  system  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  primary  customer  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  farmers  and  did  not  provide 
any  substantial  world  market  for  Ameri- 
can-grown raw  cotton.  It  helped  few  if 
any  Americans. 

The  pending  legislation  will  provide  an 
added  degree  of  stability  within  the  U.S. 
textile  industi-y  which  will  permit  this 
industi-y  to  expand  its  production,  to  em- 
ploy more  people,  to  pay  better  wages, 
to  establish  new  and  improved  research 
programs,  and  generally  to  reestablish 
its  strong  position  as  a  part  of  a  grow- 
ing national  economy.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  could  never  have  been  done  as  long 
as  the  cloud  or  shadow  of  the  two-priced 
cotton  systein  hovered  on  the  near  or  dis- 
tant horizon. 

I  believe  that  the  stabilization  of  this 
new  one-price  concept  will  unfold  in- 
creasing benefits  to  producers,  buyers, 
sellers,  shippers,  and  processors  of  raw 
cotton.  No  industry  can  expand  or  pro- 
mote its  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
its  employees  under  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty or  instability.  This  new  cotton 
program  will  provide  the  necessary  sta- 
bility which  our  segment  of  the  cotton 
industry  needs  in  order  to  move  forward 
with  renewed  life  and  renewed  vigor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
this  legislation  will  be  effective  in  main- 
taining a  higher  level  of  employment  and 


maintaining  a  dormant  position  in  the 
domestic  textile  market.  It  is  probable 
that  it  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
recapture  at  least  a  part  of  the  world 
market.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  y^ant  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  members  of  the  executive 
branch  who  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance which  we  attach  to  the  elimination 
of  the  two-price  cotton  system.  The  1964 
act  which  struck  it  down,  and  this  pend- 
ing legislation  which  strengthens  the 
concept  of  the  one -price  system,  will 
have  tremendous  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  to  those  States  where 
textile  production  forms  a  large  or  major 
portion  of  the  economy.  More  than  a 
million  men  and  women  derive  their 
main  source  of  income  directly  from  the 
textile  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Tills  industry  can  only  be  described  as  an 
essential  industry  in  time  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war.  It  uses  a  major  agricul- 
tural commo^j^y,  and  it  produces  mer- 
chandise which  enters  the  economy  of 
every  section  of  the  United  States  and 
evei"y  family. 

Since  1963,  there  have  been  three  wage 
increases  for  textile  employees  which  are 
directly  attributed  to  the  change  from 
two-price  to  one-price  cotton.  In  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  there  have  been 
wage  increases  totaling  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars,  employment  has  in- 
creased in  this  industry  more  than  any 
comparable  period  in  many  years,  and 
with  this  new  legislation  and  the  sta- 
bility which  it  will  provide,  I  expect  to 
see  greater  employment  and  more  wage 
increases  as  increased  production  and 
increased  sales  take  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  our  national 
economy  generally,  and  to  every  segment 
of  the  cotton  industiy^-SjTecifically.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  this 
new  concept  of  a  one-price  cotton  sys- 
tem as  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  sitting  here  with  an 
amendment  all  afternoon  proposing  to 
strike  out  all  of  this  cotton  title.  I 
finally  persuaded  myself  that  it  was 
probably  not  the  best  thing  to  do  be- 
caiuse  the  amendment  probably  would  be 
defeated.  My  only  object  is  to  improve 
this  bill  or  hope  for  some  improvement  . 
when  it  gets  to  the  other  body. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
reported  out  a  good  bill.  Every  amend- 
ment that  has  been  adopted  to  this  bill 
has  made  it  a  worse  bill  and  a  bill  that 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money  and 
will  continue  the  things  that  have 
brought  criticism  on  the  cotton  program. 
This  bill  has  been  written  and  dominated 
by  the  mill  interests.  I  say  that  without 
any  hesitation.  Their  influence  is  felt 
all  the  way  through  here.  They  got  a 
bonanza  from  the  bill  that  was  passed 
2  years  ago.  I  think  if  we  would  go  back 
to  the  1958  law  we  would  be  better  off 
because  we  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  them.    I  think  they 
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would  be  a  little  more  ready  for  a  com- 
promise than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  some  of 
the  "objectionable  features  will  be  taken 
out  when  we  get  to  the  Senate.  That  is 
the  only  reason  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  this  cotton 
title.  ^ 

I  am  going  to  vote,  however,  to  re- 
commit this  bill  to  the  committee  and  I 
hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
such  as  to  get  it  back  into  our  com- 
mittee to  try  to  undo  some  of  the  things 
that  were  done  by  a  very  small  group  of 
people  who  had  enough  influence  to 
bring  along  enough  other  people  along 
with  them  who  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  problem,  but  who  are  willing 
to  go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE    V WHEAT 

Sec.^501.  EffectWe  beginning  with  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1&66, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  332  Is  amended  by  changing 
Item  (Iv)  in  subsecMon  (b)  to  read:  "will  be 
utilized  during  such  marketing  year  In  the 
United  States  as  livestock  (Including  poul- 
try) feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quantity 
of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for  such  pur- 
pose as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  wheat 
for  feed  grains  vmder  section  328  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962"  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim 
a  national  marketing  quota  for  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1963  through  1969,  and  farm  marketing 
quotas  shall  not  be  in  efifect  for  such  crops  of 
wheat." 

(2)  Section  333  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national 
yield  and  expected  vftiderplantlngs  (acreage 
other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  pro- 
gram incentives)  of  farm  acreage  allotments 
will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop,  or  if  a  national 
marketing  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the 
quota  which  would  have  been  determined  if 
one  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Secretary 
may.  In  his  discretion,  adjust  such  national 
acreage  allotment  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but 
not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less 
a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  In 
this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage 
reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's 
allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  for 
1966  the  Increased  acreage  in  the  State  al- 
lotted for  1965  under  section  335,  adjusted 
to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  appor- 
tionment base  for  each  State,  taking  into 
consideration  established  crop  rotation  prac- 
tices, estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  The  reserve  acreage  set  aside  herein 
for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addi- 
tion to  the  county  allotments  made  under 


subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional 
allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  -other 
new  areas  coming  Into  production  of  wheat. 
There  also  shall  be  made  available  a  special 
acreage  reserve  of  not  In  excess  of  one  mil- 
lion acres  as  determined  bjl  the  Secretary  to 
be  desirable  for  the  purptiees  hereof  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage 
reserve  provided  for  In  this  subsection.  Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  to  make  additional  allot- 
ments to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  counties,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  additional  allotments  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat 
farms  (that  is,  farms  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or 
more  of  the  three  crops  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is 
established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm 
Is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old 
wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjust- 
ments shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for 
any  farm  which  woujd  result  in  allotment- 
cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the 
total  of  such  adjustments  in  any  county  shall 
not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  there- 
for In  the  county.  Such  apportionment  from 
the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made 
only  to  counties  where  wheat  Is  a  major 
income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on 
which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the 
production  of  an  alternative  income-produc- 
ing crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming 
operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment 
of  additional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage 
reserve.  For  the  purposes  of  making  ad- 
justments hereunder  the  cropland  on  the 
farm  shall  not  include  any  land  developed 
as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop 
year." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provid- 
ed In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the 
preceding  year's  wheat  allotment  in  each 
such  county,  including  for  1966  the  in- 
creased acreage  In  the  county  alloted  for  1965 
pursuant  to  section  335,  adjusted  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in 
order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  ap- 
portionment base  for  each  county,  taking  In- 
to consideration  established  crop  rotation 
practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allot- 
ments because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other'' 
relevant  factors." 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  past 
acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and  any  subse- 
quent year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat 
'  planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded  as  plant- 
ed, for  harvest  as  grain  on  the  farm  which 
Is  not  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  (c),  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  the  1966  and  any  subsequent 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each 
old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat 
acreage  allotment  among  farms  in  the  coun- 
ty on  which  wheat  has  been  planted,  or  is 
considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest 
as  grain  In  any  one  of  the  three  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  al- 
lotments are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  allotment  is  being  estab- 
lished, adjusted  as  hereinafter  provided.    For 


purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  Immediately  preceding  year 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop- 
rotation  practices,  may  be  adjusted  down- 
ward to  reflect  a  reduction  In  the  tillable 
acreage  on  the  farm  and  may  be  adjusted  up- 
ward to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and 
equitable  allotment:  Provided,  That  (i) 
for  purposes  of  competing  the  1966  allot- 
ment for  any  farm  not  In  compliance  with 
its  1964  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  1965 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  reduced  by  7 
per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  allotment  for  any  year,  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  year  shall  be  decreased 
by  7  per  centum  If  for  the  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction 
is  made  neither  a  voluntary  division  program 
nor  a  certificate  program,  was  in  effect  and 
there  was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment  for  such  year;  (ill)  for  pur- 
poses of  clause  (11),  any  farm  on  which  the 
entire  amount  of  farm  marketing  excess  Is 
delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  ad- 
Justed  to  zero  In  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of 
the  penalty  when  farm  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  In  compli- 
ance with  the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of 
the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  de- 
pleted and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason 
of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such 
farm  next  computed  after  determination  of 
such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by  reducing 
the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding 
year  by  7  per  centum:  and  (iv)  for  purposes 
of  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  reduction  in  the  allotment 
does  not  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment to  producers  on  farms  following  special 
crop-rotation  practices,  he  may  modify  such 
reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  to  such  producers." 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  re- 
pealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  "ex- 
cept as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first 
sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  re- 
spectively, of  this  section"  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "This  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent  years." 

(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat" 
and  substituting  "crops  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  In  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969";  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  third 
sentence  "20  per  centiun  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment"  and  "fifteen  acres"  and  substitut- 
ing 50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment" and  "twenty-five  acres",  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Secretary  may  permit  all  or 
any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed;  and  -flax,  if-  he  determines  that  such 
production  of  the  commodity  Is  needed  'to 
provide  ap  adequate  supply.  Is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  pro- 
gram and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  in- 
come, subject  to  the  condition  that  pajrment 
with  resp^t  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such 
acreage  for.  the  production  of  such  crops: 
Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  pay- 
ment exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  other- 
wise would  be  applicable  If  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses." 

Sec.  502.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
crofKs  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest   In  the 
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calendar  years   1966  through 
marketing  years  for  such  crops, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing 
program  as  provided  In   this 
be  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
crops   planted   for   harvest   in 
years  1966  through  1969, 
marketing  allocation  program  is 
any  marketing  year  the  Secretar  r 
termlne  (1)  the  wheat  marketing 
loi  such  year  which  shall  be  (i) 
of  wheat  he  estimates  will  be 
such  year  for  food  products  for 
in   the  United   States,   but    the 
wheat  included  in  the  marketing 
for   food   products  for   consumpt 
United   States  shall   not    be   less 
hundred  million  bushels,  and  (it 
tion  of  the  amount  of  wheat  w 
.  mates  will  be  exported  in  the  for^i 
or    products   thereof   during   the 
year  on  which  the  Secretary 
marketing    certificates    shall    be 
producers   In    order    to    achieve, 
practicable,  the  price  and  Income 
of  this  subtitle,  and  (2)  the  na 
tion  percentage  for  such  year 
the  percentage  which  the  national 
allocation  Is  of  the  amount  of 
marketing  quota  for   wheat  that 
determined    for    such    marketing 
national  marketing  quota  for  such 
been  proclaimed  less  the   expecti  d 
tion   on   the   acreage   allotments 
which  will  not  be  in   complianc 
requirements  of  the  program 
any  domestic  marketing  certificate 
producers  in  excess  of  the  num 
icates  acquired  by  processors  as 
the  application  of  the  five 
bushel  minimum  or  an  ov 
amount  of  wheat  used  during  su4h 
food  products  for  consumption  in 
States  shall  be  borne  by 
Corporation.    Each  farm  shall  recejv 
marketing    allocation    for'  such 
year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushe|s 
by  multiplying  the  number  of 
farm   acreage   allotment   for 
projected  farm  yield,  and  multipljf 
suiting  number  of  bushels  by 
allocation  percentage." 

Sec.  503.  Effective  beginning  wi 
crop,   section   379b    is  amencfed 
out  "normal  yield  of  wheat  for 
determined  by  the  Secretary"  and 
ing  "projected  farm  yield". 

Sec.  504.   (a)   Effective  upon 
this    Act,    section    379d(b)    is 
striking  out  the  third  sentence 
tutlng   the  following:    "The 
exempt  from  the  requirements  oi 
section  wheat  exported  for  donat 
and  other  noncommercial  exports 
wheat  processed  for  use  on  the 
grown,  wheat  produced  by  a  State 
thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  t: 
agency   thereof,   wheat  processed 
tion,   and   wheat  processed  for 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
Such   exemptions  may   be   made 
wit*  respect  to  any  wheat 
ported  beginning  July  1,  1964. 
be  exempt  from  the  requirements 
section  beverage  distilled  from 
July    1,    1964.    A    beverage 
wheat. after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be 
be  removed  for  sale  or  consum 
time  it  is  placed  In  barrels  for  a 
that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  as 
by  the  Secretary,  the  purchase  o; 
ment  for  such  marketing 
be  required  may  be  deferred  until 
erage  is  bottled  for  sale.    Wheat 
a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bo4d 
9ge  under  a  similar  arrangement 
quent  exportation,  shall  be 
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been  exported  for  purposes  of  this  Subsection 
when  it  is  exported  from  the  Canadian  port." 

(b)  Section  379(d)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "flour"  the  following: 
"(excluding  flour  clears  not  used  for  human 
consumption  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary)". 

This  subsection  shall  be  effective  on  or 
after  sixty  days  following  enactment  of  this 
Act,  unless  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within 
such  sixty-day  period. 

(0)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Whenever 
the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  mar- 
keting certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is 
different  from  llie  face  value  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding  mar- 
keting year,  the  Secretary  may  require  mar- 
keting certificates  Issued  for  the  preceding 
marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all 
wheat  processed  into  food  products  during 
such  preceding  marketing  year  even  though 
the  food  product  may  be  marketed  or  re- 
moved for  sale  or  consumption  after  the  end 
of  the  marlceting  year." 

(d)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  after  "Sec  379g"  and  adding  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  markttng  certificates  for  a 
marketing  year'  is  substantially  different 
from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing 
certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  determines  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  transition  between  marketina  years. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  such  authority  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  sell 
certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing of  wheat  into  food  products  covering 
such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such  prices,  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  provide.  Aify 
such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation." 

Sec.  505.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"  (1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1964  and  1965"  and 
substituting  "the  calendar  years  1964 
through  1969". 

(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "only  with  respect 
to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1965"  and  substituting  "with  re- 
spect to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1965  through  1969". 

(3)  Section  204  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1964  and  1965"  and  substituting  "1964 
through  1969". 

Sec.  506.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1966 
crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop — 

"(1)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca- 
tion program  Is  in  effect,  (a)  price  support 
for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certif- 
icates shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  practicable,  but  In  no 
event  less  than  $2.50  per  bushel,  (b)  price 
support  fqr  wheat  accompanied  by  export 
certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  In 
excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  and  (c)  price  support 
for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in 
excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  taking 
into  consideration  competitive  world  fulces 
of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  In 
relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at 
which  price  support  Is  made  available  for 
feed  grains. 


"(2)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca- 
tion program  is  not  In  effect,  the  level  of 
price  support  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
a  national  marketing  quota  is  not  "proclaimed 
or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  bc&  pro- 
vided in  section  101. 

"(3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  cooperators. 

"(4)  A  'cooperator'  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be 
a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  ex- 
ceed (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any 
othgr  farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in 
the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies 
with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section 
339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of 
the  farm  marketing  excess  Is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 
payment  of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support 
on  such  marketing  excess.  No  producer  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  If  the  production  on  the 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  379c (b),  but  the  producer  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the 
wheat  so  stored." 

^Ec  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
19€6,  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  words  "national 
acreage  allotment",  wherever  they  appear, 
the  following:  "(less  an  acreage  equal  to  Jhe 
increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965  pursuant 
to  section  335)". 

Sec  508.  Effective  beginning  with  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1966.  section  379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  amending  the  third  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  wheat  marketing  certificates 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ,the  following:  "An  acreage  on  the 
farm  not  planted  to  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection." 

Sec  509.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  Is  amended  by  insert*- 
Ing  "(A)"  after  "(8)"  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(B)  "Projected  national  yield'  as  applied 
to  any  crop  of  whe^t  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  yield  per  harvested 
acre  of  the  commodity  during  each  of  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  projected  national 
yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  siich  yield,  for 
Jrends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant 
changes  In  production  practices." 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(J)  'Projected  county  yield'  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in 
the  comity  during  each  of  the  five  calendar 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  county  yield  is  deter- 
mined, adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  In  pro- 
duction practices.  » 
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"(K)  'Projected  farm  yield'  for  any  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop,  on  the 
farm  during  each  of  the  thtee  calendar  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which  such 
projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting 
such  yield,  for  trends  In  yields  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices, 
but  in  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm 
yield  be  less  than  the  normal  yield  for  such 
farm  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (E)  of  this 
paragraph." 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
ia  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1966 
crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth  sentence 
the  words  "normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "projected  farm  yield". 

(b)  Section  3791  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  original  enactment  of  the  section,  by  in- 
serting in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the 
word  "who",  wherever  it  appears,  the  word 
"knowingly". 

Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph 
(9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  'Normal  production'  as  applied  to  any 
number  of  acres  of  rice  or  cotton  means  the 
normal  yield  for  the  farm  times  such  number 
of  acres  and  for  wheat  means  the  projected 
farm  yield  times  such  number  of  acres." 

(b)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing 
the  words  "normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  es- 
tablished for  the  farm"  In  paragraph  (1)  to 
the  words  "projected  farm  yield". 

Sec  512.  In  establishing  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  permitting  wheat  to  be  planted  In 
lieu  of  oats  and  rye,  the  Secretary  may  take 
Into  account  the  number  of  feed  units  per 
acre  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
feed  units  per  acre  of  oats  and  rye. 

Sec  513.  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  In  the  calenda  year  1964, 
by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  amount  of  certificates  Issued 
with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  com- 
ply fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  program  formulated  under  this  subtitle." 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrtipting  reading  of 
bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  title  V,  the  wheat  section, 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is"  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    COOLET 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooley:  On 
page  47,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec  514.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  wheat 
crofw  to  persons  engaged  In  the  processing 
Of  food  products  at  face  value  thereof  less  any 
amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat 


accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  exceeds 
♦2.00  per  bushel.'  " 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  believe  everyone  on  the 
floor  understands  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  Its  purpose  is  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  bread  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  not  yet 
agreed  that  the  bill  contained  any  such 
tax,  the  fact  remains  that  the  argument 
has  been  made  and  a  lot  of  propaganda 
has  gone  out  about  it.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  see  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion bear  this  additional  financial  bur- 
den rather  than  to  pass  it  on  to  the  poor- 
man's  bread. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  In  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
anything  about  a  bread  tax  or  admit 
necessarily  that  it  is  a  bread  tax.  But 
what  you  actually  mean  is  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  eliminates  any  increase 
from  the  present  certificate  that  is  paid 
by  the  processor? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  In  other  words,  every- 
thing above  $2  shall  be  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers and  everything  below  $2,  which 
would  be  approximately  75  or  80  cents, 
will  still  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  that 
it  is  now? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  this  amendment, 
there  is  no  possible  basis  for  the  bread 
or  baking  companies  to  contend  that  any 
future  increases  in  the  cost  of  bread  are 
attributable  to  this  wheat  program;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct  and  that  is  the  one  thing 
that  prompts  me  to  offer  the  amendment. 
It  will  take  away  from  them  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  justified  in  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  bread. 

Mj.  Chaiiman,  I  have  voted  consistent- 
ly on  this  question  because  I  voted  in 
committee  for  an  amendment  almost 
identical  to  this,  but  the  amendment 
failed  by  a  tie  vote  of  17  to  17. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  so  we  can  get  on  to  the 
balance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  offered 
this  amendment.  It  is  true,  as  he  said, 
he  did  Vote  for  the  Quie  amendment  in 
committee  when  I  offered  it  and  lost  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  17.  I  feel  if  we  are  going  to 
make  direct  production  payments  to 
farmers  we  ought  to  pay  it  out  of  the 
Treasury.  We  do  this  on  wool,  and  we 
have  been  doing  it  for  some  time  in 
the  wool  program.  We  find  all  farm  or- 
ganizations coming  in  to  support  the 
wool  program.  The  Congress  passed  di- 
rect payments  for  feed  grains  in  1961, 
production  payments  for  feed  grains 
went  into  effect  in  1961.    The  feed  grain 


program  cost  over  $1.5  billion  a  year,  and 
are  financed  out  of  the  Treasury. 

We  have  completed  the  cotton  title  of 
the  bill.  The  cotton  title  of  the  bill  will 
finance  those  direct  payments  of  produc- 
tion payments  out  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  makes 
the  payments,  but  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  reimbursed  out  of  the 
Treasury.  With  all  these  commodities 
financed  in  this  way,  I  think  it  is  only 
wise  that  we  finance  the  wheat  program 
the  same  way.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
feel  now  that  all  of  the  wheat  program 
will  be  financed  out  of  the  Treasiuy. 
Seventy-five  cents  is  still  financed  by  a 
processer  tax,  and  levied  against  the 
processer.  The  bread  tax  term  could  not 
be  hung  on  the  bill  last  year  because  the 
previous  year  the  price  support  loan  was 
$1.82  a  bushel,  then  with  the  resale 
formula  at  105  the  market  price  of  wheat 
stayed  close  to  $2  per  bushel.  For  that 
reason,  with  a  loan  of  $1.25  and  a  proc- 
esser's  tax  of  75  cents,  the  total  payment 
wliich  the  millers  were  to  make  for  wheat 
was  $2  a  bushel.  The  price  rose  higher, 
however,  since  under  the  retail  formula, 
which  permits  the  price  to  rise  a  little 
mofe  than  6  cents,  making  it  a  little  over 
$2  a  bushel. 

We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  in  wheat  we 
have  the  only  commodity  outside  of  sugar 
where  there  is  a  processing  tax,  and 
where  the  processer  pays  the  tax. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Is  it  cor- 
rect that  this  amendment  knocks  out  the 
proposed  increase,  whether  we  call  it  a 
processor's  tax  or  a  bread  tax,  but  it 
does  not  disturb  the  present  processer's 
tax  or  bread  tax? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Let  me  say  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate if  the  50  pents  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  processer's  tax,  which  is 
called  a  bread  tax,  because  processers 
naturally  would  have  passed  it  on  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
called  a  bread  tax — because  the  process- 
ers always  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.    COOLEY.    The    certificates   are 
made  available  to  the  farmers? 
Mr.  QUIE.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  millers  collect  it, 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Nobody  has  seen  a  certif- 
icate. The  miller  has  never  purchased 
a  certificate.  The  farmer  is  not  receiv- 
ing a  cerfificate.  The  farmer  receives  a 
direct  payment  from  the  Government, 
in  the  same  way  the  farmer  of  feed  grains 
receives  payment.  The  farmer  does  not 
collect  the  money  from  the  processer. 
You  cannot  say  it  is  collected  by  the  proc- 
esser. and  turned  over  to  the  farmer.  In 
the  East  where  the  farmers  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  wheat  program,  they  do 
not  receive  the  75  cents  which  the  proc- 
essers have  paid  for  the  wheat  because 
they  are  not  a  part  of  the  program  for 
the  most  part.   In  the  other  parts  of  the 
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country  where  a  small  portion 
food,  they  receive  the 
percent  of  their  production. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is 
have  complied? 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  because 
ply.    So  this  is  a  payment  to 
ers  to  comply  with  acreage 
just  as  in  cotton,  just  as  in 
and  that  is  why  we  should 
price  for  wheat  here. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  this  is 
tax.    That  is  because  poor 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
twice  as  much  food  made  out  o: 
do  those  who  earn  over  $10,000 

So  when  it  gets  passed  on  tc 
sumer,  this  is  why  it  was  tagge( 
title  of  "bread  tax". 

This  bill  provides  for  one-pr 
The  domestic  mills  do  not  pay 
foreign  mills  as  in  wheat. 
Also  this  Congress  has  reduced 
cise  tax  on  automobiles,  furs 
because  it  was  thought  it  was 
continue  those  taxes.    This 
ings  to  the  consumer. 

I    hope    everyone    will 
amendment   to   remove   the 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Chairman, 
strike  out  the  last  word  and 
port  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
going  around  here  for  the  pasi 
and  I  am  glad  there  was  no 
that  I  was  going  to  sponsor  th 
ment.     I  am  happy  now 
some  of  my  friends  who  w 
steering  a  little  clear  of  me  cai  i 
me  again.    However,  in  all 
this  can  honestly  be  called 
Quie-Cooley  amendment. 

I  heard  the  President  say 
In  a  briefing  that  some  of  us 
men  attended  not  too  long  ago 
of  struck  me  as-the  kind  of  cr 
have   followed   most   of   my 
President  said  that  all  people 
what  they  think  is  right  and 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  alw 
do  that  .which  he  thought  was 
when  convinced  he  was  right 
to  his  position  to  the  very  end  t 
life  I  have  tried  to  do  that  and  1 
to  continue  here  today.    I  w 
something  to  you  about  this  bil 
ought  to  know  about. 

I  do  not  know  how  iftany  of 
it  but  the  American  housewife 
is  now — and  will  continue  to 
entire  subsidy  program  for 
ments  of  wheat  under  Public 
and  under  all  of  the  plans  tha : 
for  the  shipment  of  wheat  in 
also  the  subsidy  program  for 
goes  into  the  feed  grain. 

Of  800,000  small  farmers  in 
States,  450,000  of  them  do. 
one  red  cent  out  of  these 
grams  of  the  U.S.  Govemmerit 
particular  item  of  wheat.    Thej 
greater  percentage  or  part  of 
that  is  used  in  this  bread  tha; 
for  the  home  and  the  table  of 
lean  housewife. 

So  the  subsidy  that  we  are 
Ing  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  on 
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for  bread  which  is  sold  in  the  United 
States  goes  to  15  percent  of  the  growers 
in  this  country  who  grow  all  of  the 
wheat  that  is  shipped  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  who  grow  very  little  of  the  wheat 
that  is  sold  for  bread  purposes. 

In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Missouri  and  Pennsyl- 
vania we  have  the  six  major  bread- 
wheat  growers  or  growing  areas  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  do  not 
receive  any  money  out  of  the  program 
except  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
17  percent  of  the  farmers  within  these 
States.  Now  it  is  not  a  stubbornness  on 
the  part  of  these  people.  It  is  not  an 
attitude  of  unwillingness  or  of  being  in- 
dividualists— it  is  a  practical  matter  of 
economy.  The  average  small  wheat 
farm  consists  of  about  12  acres.  When 
you  get  that  wheat  farm  into  a  program 
where  45  percent  of  your  wheat  will  be 
paid  at  $2.50  and  55  percent  will  be  paid 
at  $1.25 — then  you  have  some  of  that 
wheat  that  you  want  to  feed  through 
your  feed  milling  to  chickens  and  so 
fcnth  and  in  many  cases  in  our  State  it 
is  put  intt)  a  mix  for  their  cows  although 
■  that  is  not  the  best  feed— but  right  now 
they  are  feeding  most  of  it  where  they 
have  two  or  three  cows  because  they 
cannot  sell  it  in  the  market  at  $1.25. 

Before  1964,  Members  of  this  Congress, 
soft  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania,  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Missouri 
and  15  other  States  in  this  Union  were 
receiving  between  $1.60  and  $2.25  a 
bushel  for  their  wheat.  We  turned 
around  in  1963  when  the  wheat  price 
was  $1.82  and  wheat  cost  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  subsidy  was 
$990  million — we  turned  right  around 
and  the  very  next  year  under  a  plan  de- 
vised by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  voted  for  by  this  Congress — we 
took  away  from  the  farmers  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Midwest  who  are  the  growers  of  the  soft 
wheat  that  goes  into  bread  for  the  house- 
wife's table — the  right  to  sell  that  wheat 
unless  the  grower  complied  with  an  order 
that  he  could  not  comply  with  because 
it  is  impossible  to  put  12  acres  of  a 
wheat  farm  into  a  progiam  where  they 
are  competing  with  people  who  grow 
wheat  for  70  cents  to  80  cents  a  bushel. 

The  wheat  that  you  are  subsidizing 
here  today  will  cost  $1.90  plus  5  cents 
to  10  cents  for  evei-y  bushel  of  wheat. 
That  is  what  the  farmer  will  have  taking 
tills  on  the  basis  of  45  percent  at  $2.50 
and  55  percent  at  $1.25. 

Who  will  collect  it?  The  farmer  who 
grows  wheat  for  70  or  80  cents  a  bushel. 
That  is  what  it  costs  to  grow  wheat  in 
the  big,  extensive  farm  operations  in 
the  West.  '■ 

It  is  like  saying  to  a  person  in  a  little 
manufacturing  plant  who  turns  out  100 
tons  of  steel  a  day  that  he  can  turn  out 
steel  for  the  same  price  and  at  the  same 
cost  as  a  large  steel  mill  producing  over 
150,000  tons  of  steel.  In  a  3-month  peri- 
od. It  is  Impossible  to  compete  on  that 
kind  of  a  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. \ 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes,     «  >. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  is  only  half  way 
through. 

*  Each  loaf  of  bread  after  today  can  be 
made  up  of  10  slices,  costing  $2.50.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  taken 
two  slices  away.  There  are  three  more 
slices  that  have  to  be  taken  away  in 
order  to  get  equity  into  a  program,  if  any 
equity  can  be  put  into  a  subsidy  program. 

I  have  never  opposed  subsidies  as  such, 
except  when  it  came  to  the  foolish  notion 
that  we  can  subsidize  in  any  economy  for 
the  export  trade  evolving  from  surpluses. 
We  cannot  do  it,  and  tl^pt  has  been 
proven.  That  has  been  tried  since  the 
early  Grecian  states  and  it  failed  in  evei-y 
Instance,  and  every  civilization  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  fallen  when  it  has 
gotten  into  a  program  of  trying  to  build 
its  ecoryjmic  level  on  an  ability  to  trade. 
No  nation  can  subsidize  trade  from  the 
profits  which  are  made  from  the  market 
within  which  the  goods  are  produced, 
and  sell  in  a  world  market  subsidized. 
That  cannot  be  done.  It  never  has  been 
done.    It  never  will  be  done. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Certainly  I  will  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  a 
minute. 

But  I  want  to  say  this:  On  this  floor 
at  this  moment  I  say  to  you  that  the 
•problem  facing  wheat,  the  problem  fac- 
ing cotton,  the  problem  facing  steel,  and 
the  problem  facing  glass  is  the  inopera- 
tive type  of  free  trade  movement,  dis- 
regarding the  cost  of  production. 

We  can  have  an  open  market  on  farm 
goods  with  a  Government  subsidy  to 
guarantee  a  parity  income  to  the  farmers 
only  so  long  as  we  can  guarantee  that 
parity  income  on  the  production  con*- 
sumed  within  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of* 
nespect  for  you  and  the  job  you  have  had 
to  handle  over  these  years.  I  know  what 
you  are  up  against.  As  an  individual, 
speaking  from  outside  of  the  confines  of 
your  committee,  and  based  upon  my 
studies  of  history,  I  say  to  you  that  un- 
til the  moment  comes  when  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  taxed  a  subsidy  for  the 
production  that  he  uses  this  will  not 
work.  Only  then  will  you  have  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
farm  problem. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.     I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  for 
this  amendment  of  mine,  or  not? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  but  I  am  for  another 
amendment  taking  the  other  three  slices 
out  of  the  Treasury  also.  I  would  say  I 
should  be  for  this  amendment,  since  I 
believe  I  helped  to  draft  it  and  certainly 
took  the  rap  for  pushing  it  to  passage. 

Let  me  state  what  we  are  doing  right 
now.     We  are  told — and  many  of  you 
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believe  it — that  we  are  subsidizing  a  started  back  in  1940.  Not  because  tech- 
price  of  $2.50  to  the  American  farmer  for  nology  had  stood  still  during  that  time, 
wheat.  You  are  not  doing  any  such  but  because  wartime  necessity  of  funnel- 
thing.  You  are  creating  a  subsidy  of  a  ing  steel,  rubber,  gasoline,  chemicals, 
$2.50  price  to  the  housewives  in  America  manpower,  and  even  capital  into  the  war 
and  you  are  giving  the  farmers  $1.90-  effort  had  made  any  substantial  im- 
plus  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  he  sells,  provement  in  farm  technology  very 
because  he  gets  a  blend  price.    He  does  difficult. 

not  get  the  $2.50  the  housewife  pays.  He  At  the  end  of  the  war,  farmers  had  the 
gets  $1.90,  because  you  are  shipping  the  first  opportunity  In  a  generation  to  put 
wheat  overseas,  which  you  subsidize  and  modern  technolc^y  to  work  in  agricul- 
for  which  you  charge  the  American  ture — remember  there  had  been  a  de- 
housewife,  pression  when  farmers  had  no  money  to 

I  say  to  all  of  you  that  there  is  no  dif-  buy  anything  at  all  during  the  1930's — 

ference  between  cotton  and  wheat  when  and  they  did  so  with  gusto.    Since  the 

you  get  into  the  economics  of  it.     We  base  years  1947-49,  farm  productivity — 

are  not  discussing  cotton  as  an  item  that  production  per  acre  and  per  man — has 

is  more  important  than  wheat,  or  vice  increased  more  than  30  percent.    This  is 

versa.     We  are  saying,  and  we  should  a  larger  Increase  In  productivity  than  has 

not  say,  that  a  cottongrower  has  to  have  ever  taken  place  in  such  a  period  of  time 

more  consideration  than  a  wheatgrower.  in  any  agricultural  plant,  anywhere,  and 

Why  do  we  stand  here  and  vote  for  75  greater  than  the  increase  In  productivity 

cents  of  the  subsidy  paid  on  wheat  to  be  of  any  other  major  segment  of  the  Amer- 

paid  by  the  user  of  wheat,  with  nothing  lean  economy. 

to  be  paid  by  the  user  of  cotton  whatso-  Virtually  all  of  this  increase  in  effl- 

ever?    It  cannot  be  because  the  makeup  ciency  was  made  possible  by  input  of 

of  the  committee  is  oriented  to  cotton  capital — new    machines,    new    and   ex- 

and  the  cotton  Interests.    Or  can  it  be?  pensive  chemicals,  new  and  costly  stor- 

The  question  must  be  resolved,  and  age  and  handling  facilities.  And  to  a 
the  question  camiot  be  resolved  so  long  large  extent,  fai-mers  had  this  capital 
as  this  Congress  looks  at  wheat  in  this  to  invest  only  because  Government  pro- 
way,  grams  kept  the  postwar  depression  in 

In  the  old  days,  they  say,  back  in  the  farm  prices  and  glut  of  production  from 
days  of  the  Patricians,  the  Roman  Patri-  their  new  efficiency  from  putting  them 
cians  always  beat  the  slaves  because  the  right  back  where  they  were  in  the  mid- 
slaves  could  ofifer  the  least  resistance.  30's. 

In  this  particular  case,  it  appears  that  Since  1947-49  every  economic  index  in 
the  housewife  can  offer  the  least  resist-  the  United  States  has  gone  up — except 
ance  because  the  minute  anybody  pro-  farm  prices  and  farm  income.  The 
tests  a  tax  such  as  this  being  put  on  the  gross  national  product,  factory  and  pro- 
consumer,  up  pops  the  ugly  head  of  fessional  wages,  personal  income,  and 
charges  of  a  bread  trust  ana  a  bakers'  every  other  price  index  there  is,  all  have 
trust.  Those  are  words  used  by  Upton  gone  up.  Since  1947-49  prices  received 
Sinclair  long  before  these  days.  Whole  by  farmers  have  decreased  12  percent 
generations  of  Americans  have  grown  and  net  farm  income  has  gone  down 
up  since  then.  We  are  no  longer  the  from  15.9  billion  in  1947-49  to  12.6  bil- 
Immlgrants  who  got  off  the  ships  with  a  lion  in  1964. 

little  stick  and  a  bag  of  clothes  on  our  How  have  farmers  managed  to  keep 

shoulders  with  a  tag  telling  us  which  their  heads  above  water?    By  increasing 

coal  tov.'n  to  go  to.   We,  too,  have  enjoyed  fann  mortgage  debt  more  than  100  per- 

the  benefits  of  education  in  this  country  cent  in  this  period,  by  increasing  short- 

and  we  know  the  difference  between  a  red  term  farm  debt  by  almost  200  percent, 

herring  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  and  by  cutting  the  per-unit  cost  of  their 

Mr.  PURCELL.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  products  through  the  increased  efficiency 

to  strike  out  the  last  word.  that  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to  say  What  has  this  meant  to  consimiers? 

for  the  information  of  those  who  might  it  has  meant  more  food  and  cheaper  food 
not  know  that  out  of  the  $1.3  billion  that 
the  wheat  program  is  having  to  carry, 
almost  $1  billion  is  paid  for  Public  Law 
480  programs. 

I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  all  this 
talk  about  the  high  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  how  the  long-suffering  tax- 
payer is  "being  bled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fprmers.  This  is  unadulterated  economic 
nonsense.  The  fact  is  that  for  the  past 
15  years  farmers  have  been  carrying  con- 
simiers on  their  backs  and  that  the  farm 
programs — which  have  financed  and 
made  possible  the  fantastic  increase  in 
agricultural  productivity  that  has  taken 
place  in  those  15  years  are  the  biggest 
bargain  taxpayers  ever  had.  U.S.  agri- 
culture came  up  to  the  end  of  World  War  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  .  „  .  u  u<  ^ 
TT  Tirifv.  »^^o/.fi,.oll.,  fv^o  como  r^ioTyt  oy^A  '  Total  farm  Bssets  mlBus  total  farm  debt.  Valueof  farm  assets  includes  farm  real  estate,  II vstock,  machinery  and 
li  wiin  practically  ine  same  piani,  ana  n,otor  veiilcles,  crops  stored  on  and  ofl  farms,  household  furnishings  and  equipment  and  financial  assets. 
facilities    which    It    had    when    the    war  >  Preliminary  forecast. 


than  they  had  any  right  to  expect.  In 
1947-49  consumers  spent  26  percent  of 
their  income  for  food.  In  1964  they 
spent  only  19  percent  of  their  income 
for  food.  If  consumers  had  spent  the 
same  percentage  of  their  income  for  food 
in  1964  that  they  did  in  1947-49.  their 
collective  grocery  bill  would  have  been 
$30  billion  more  than  they  actually  paid. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1964  was 
about  $7  billion.  This  Included  about 
$2  billion  in  food  for  peace  operations 
overseas — which  should  probably  be 
charged  to  foreign  affairs,  not  agricul- 
ture. It  included  $100  million  for  school 
lunches,  several  hundred  million  for  pro- 
grams of  direct  benefit  to  consumers 
such  as  meat  and  poultry  inspection, 
'hundreds  of  millions  of  direct  subsidy  . 
to  the  American  merchant  marine,  and 
so  on.  But  if  all  of  the  $7  billion  had  gone 
to  benefit  farmers,  this  would  still  have 
been  the  biggest  bargain  for  consumers 
a  nd  taxpayers  in  the  whole  Federal  budg- 
et. There  can  be  no  questtion  but  that 
without  agricultural  research,  credit,  and 
price-support  programs,  the  greater  part 
of  the  increased  farm  efficiency  which 
has  made  this  $30  billion  saving  in  our 
collective  grocery  bill  possible,  would 
never  have  taken  place. 

So  are  our  farm  programs  really  an 
agricultural  subsidy  or  are  they  in  fact 
a  consumer  subsidy,  making  it  possible 
for  consumers  to  buy  their  groceries  at 
something  less  than  an  economically  jus- 
tifiable price?  I  have  an  idea  that  we 
are  about  to  find  out.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  free  ride  for  consumers 
on  the  gravy  train  of  increased  agricul- 
tural efficiency  Is  just  about  over. 

Statistics  showing  the  net  income  of 
farmers  make  no  allowance  for  return 
on  capital  Investment.  I  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  prepare  a 
table  showing  net  farm  income  if  it  were 
computed  by  allowing  a  fair  return — 5 
percent — on  the  farmers'  capital  invest- 
ment, as  is  done  for  utilities  and  other 
businesses. 

It  shows  that  on  this  basis,  net  farm 
Income  In  1964  was  not  $12.9  billion,  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing,  but 
only  $3.2  billiori. 

The  table  follows: 


Returns  to  farm  operators 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Year 

% 

Realized 

gross  farm 

income 

Farm 

production 

expenses 

Farm 
operator's 

realized 
net  farm 

income 

Value  of 
productive 
as.sets  (farm 
proprietors' 

equity)  ' 

5  percent 

return  on 

value  of 

farm  assets 

Residual 

net  income 

lor  family 

lftl)or  and 

management 

1955. 

33.1 
34.3 
34.0 
37.9 
37.5 
37.9 
39.6 
41.1 
»■          42.1 
42.2 
43.5 

21.9 
22.4 
23.3 
25.2 
26.1 
26.2 
27.0 
28.5 
29.6 
29.2 
30.0 

11.2 
11.9 
10.7 
12.7 
11.4 
11.7 
12.6 
12.  S 
12.5 
12.9 
13.5 

147.5 
,     150.9 
158.8 
165.7 
179.1 
179.1 
178.1 
184.3 
ISft.2 
194.0 
200.1 

7.4 
7.5 
7.9 
8.3 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 
9.2 
9.5 
9.7 
10.0 

3  8 

1956 

4.4 

1957 

2.8 

1958.. 

■4.4 

1959 

2.4 

19fi0 

2.7 

1961     

3.7 

19r,2 

3.3 

1963 

3.0 

1964 

3.2 

1965 « 

3.5 
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objection 
from 

Chain4an,  I  ob- 

I  move 
amend- 

is  on 
lentleman 


recog- 

[Mr. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chalrni  in 
unanimous  consent  that  all  deb  ite 
pending  amendment  do  not  clpse 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlei^an 
North  Clrolina? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr. 
ject. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairmatti 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
ment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  que^ion 
the   motion   offered   by   the 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chiir 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

FiNDLEY]. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY    MR.   ANDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
substitute  for  the  amendment 
COOLEY :  Strike  out  all  of  the 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Nor 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

"On  page  47,  between  lines  7 
the  following: 

"  'Sec.  514.  Section  379d  of  the 
Adjustment    Act    of    1638,    as 
amended  by  adding  the  follow 
section : 

•' '  "(e)    Notwithstanding   any 
vision  of  law.  domestic  marketing 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  acquired 
essors  und^er  section  d(b)  of  this 
any  portion'  of  price  support  in 
level    of    price    support    for    nor 
wheat  shall  be  paid  in  cash  by 
and  there  are  hereby  authorized 
priated  annually  such  sums  as 
sary  for  such  cash  payments 


Fi  iDi-EY  'as  a 
offered  by  Mr. 
pro- 
h  Carolina 


lar  guage 


foi:  owing: 
ai  id  8,  Insert 


i  gricultiu'al 
ajnended.    is 
now  sub- 


vln  [ 


e;  cess 


the 


t) 


mi  y 


Chaii  man 


tie 
offerc  d 


Mr.    FINDLEY.     Mr. 
amendment  would  improve 
ment  which  has  been 
gentleman   from   North   Cardlina 
CooLEY]  in  that  It  would  strike 
bread  tax  from  this  bill  am 
one-third  of  it,  which  would  be 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendm  snt 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentle  man 
North   Carolina    [Mr.   Coolev 
only  to  50  cents  of  the  $1.30 
value.    So  if  the  gentleman's 
is  accepted  instead  of  mine 
that  a  bread  tax  will  still  be 
a  bread  tax  valued  at  appr 
cent  a  loaf  on  bread  or  2  cenls 
on  flour.    The  2  cents  a  pounp 
is    easily    demonstrated, 
miller  gets  about  42  pounds  of 
each  bushel  of  wheat, 
certificate  value  of  SI. 30  figu 
about  3  cents  a  pound.    The 
tax  remaining  under  the  Coolty 
ment  would  be  2  cents  a  pounp 
a  fixed  value  representing  a 
which  will  still  be  in  the  legisljjtion 
amendment  which  has  been 
the  gentleman  from  North 
adopted.    However,  if  my 
adopted,  the   entire  bread 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.    COOLEY.     Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  North  Cirolina. 
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,  I  ask 
on  the 


other    pro- 
certiflcates 
by  proc- 
ection  and 
of  the 
certificate 
Secretary 
be  appro- 
be  neces- 


my 

amend - 

by   the 

[Mr. 

the  entire 

not  just 

the  effect 


which 

from 

]    applies 

certificate 

ainendment 

means 

the  bill, 

o^imately  1 

a  pound 

on  flour 

the 

flour  from 

the 

es  out  at 

of  the 

amend- 

This  is 

bread  tax 

if  the 

jffered  by 

C  arolina  is 

am4ndment  is 

will   be 


tiis 


be(  ause 


Thei  efore, 


I  art 


tiX 

Chairpian,    will 
;o  yield  to 


Mr.  COOLEY.  And  you  will  then  have 
a  subsidy  of  $1.25  per  bushW  coming  out 
of  the  taxpayers  of  America? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  general  revenue 
would  finance  the  entire  cost-  of  the 
wheat  program,  just  as  the  general 
revenue  has  financed  the  entire  cost  of 
every  other  American  farm  program  in 
history. 

Mr.  CdOLEY.  At  $1.25  a  bushel 
subsidy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

[Mr.  CORMANl. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  amendments. 

For  years,  my  constituents  and,  I  am 
siu-e,  the  constituents  of  other  Membei-s 
representing  urban  and  suburban  dis- 
tricts, have  been  calling  upon  their 
Representatives  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  farm  subsidy  busi- 
ness. That  objective  can  only  be  at- 
tained when  farm  surpluses  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  a  free  market, 
based  upon  supply  and  demand.  Is  once 
again  possible  for  agricultural  products 
and  when  we  find  workable  methods  of 
insuring  reasonable  farm  incomes. 

■pie  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  making  significant  progress  in  re- 
ducing surpluses.  Since  1960  alone,  the 
annual  cost  of  wheat  storage  has  been  re- 
duced from  $191  million  per  year  to  $139 
million  per  year.  Reduction  of  farm  sur- 
pluses must  continue,  and,  therefore, 
control  of  total  production  must  con- 
tinue. Secretary  Freeman  placed  this 
vital  imperative  at  the  heart  of  his  wheat 
proposal.  He  proposed  to  end  subsidies 
on  wheat  grown  for  export.  He  pro- 
posed extension  of  crop  control  and  a 
resulting  saving  in  storage  costs  to  the 
taxpayer. 

In  order  to  effectuate  these  savings, 
he  advocates  a  higher  price  to  the  wheat 
processor  on  that  portion  of  wheat  grown 
for  domestic  consumption.  No  one 
denies  the  need  for  cutting  the  wheat 
surplus  and  everyone  agrees  that  farmers 
must  be  able  to  get  a  reasonable  price  on 
domestic  wheat.  The  question  is:  Who 
pays  the  cost,  the  taxpayer  or  the  giant 
wheat  processors? 

Chairman  Cooley  proposes  that  the 
increased  price  should  become  a  burden 
on  the  back  of  every  American  taxpayer, 
a  burden  that  over'  the  4  years  of  this 
program  will  amount  to  $600  million.  Mr. 
FiNDLEY  proposes  that  not  only  the  price 
increase  but  also  the  existing  costs  of 
wheat  support  should  drain  on  Federal 
tax  funds.  This  latter  alternative  will 
cost  $2.5  billion.  Even  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  expenditure 
of  public,  money  is  no  novelty,  these  fig- 
ures must  give  us  all  pause  for  thought 
and,  I  Ifope,  reconsideration. 

The  Cooley  amendment  and  the  Find- 
ley  substitute  are  the  culmination  of  a 
massive  propaganda  campaign  directed 
against  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
general  public.  The  giant  wheat  proc- 
essors have  threatened  to  raise  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  3  cents  if  they  are 
not  spared  the  cost  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
This  arrogant  threat  is  made  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture has  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
even  at  a  price  increase  of  1  cent  Ek  loaf, 
the  wheat  puocessprs  would  be  reaping 
immense  additional  profit.  This  threat 
is  made  in  spite  of^that  fact  that  tl^e 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests has  concluded  that  the  wher.t 
processors  need  not  increase- the  price  (tf 
bread  at  alj  in  view  of  their  already 
enoiTOOus  profits.  ' 

And  I  might  interject,  Mr.  Chairman,* 
that  as  a  Representative  of  the  Los  An- 
geles area,  I  view  with  particular  alarm 
the  fact  that  bread  sells  for  approxi- 
mately 30  cents  a  pound  in'Lqs  Angeles 
while  the  same  amount  of  bread  is  selling 
for  approximately  18  cfents  in  Detroit. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust,  I  have  noted  that  last  year, 
12  large  wheat  processing  firms  were  in- 
dicted for  price  fixing  and  violation  of 
antitrust  laws,  and  I  intend  to  see  to  it 
that  those  prosecutions  are  pressed  with 
all  possible  vigor. 

The  giant  wheat  processing  firms  have 
gone  into  Los  Angeles  markets  and  told 
the  consumer  that,  unless  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  program  is  shifted  to  the  tax- 
payer, they  will  institute  the  price  rise  of 
3  cents  a  loaf  and  that  the  Congress  will 
have  been  responsible  for  this  "bread 
tax."  Mr.  Chairman,  that  statement  is 
nothing  less  than  a  slick. exercise  in  se- 
mantics, joined  to  an  artful  twisting  of 
facts.  A  "tax"  is  imposed  by  Govern- 
ment and  the  revenue  is  returned  to  the 
Government  for  public  purposes.  The 
supposed  "bread  tax"  is  nothing  more 
than  a  completely  unjustified  price  in- 
crease instituted  by  private  interests  for 
private  gain  with  absolutely  no  increase 
in  Government  reverme  or  the  public 
welfare. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  proposed  to 
the  farmers  that  they  continue  tof  join  in 
a  reduction  of  farm  surplus  while  the 
National  Government  supports  a  mini- 
mum fair  price  in  return  for  their  work 
in  the  fields.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  long  ago  determined  that  their 
Government  should  guarantee  a  basic 
decent  standard  for  the  labor  of  a  work- 
ingman  through  the  minimum  wage,  and 
no  one  has  suggested , the  price  of  their 
final  products  should  be  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But  when  the 
principle  is  applied  to  agriculture  in  an 
effort  to  terminate  surpluses  and  subsi- 
dies, the  "wheat  trust"  cries  out  in  an- 
guish, threatens  the  consumer  with  a  rise 
in  price,  and  attempts  to  blame  the 
Members  of  this  House  for  their  black- 
jack tactics. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  Coohey 
amendment  is  $600  million;  the  cost  of 
the  Findley  amendment  is  $2.5  billion. 
I  am  strenuously  opposed  to  both  al- 
though I  admit  the  Findley  amendment 
deserves  four  times  as  much  opposition. 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  both  amendments 
and  to  support  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  efforts  to  end  these  raids  on 
the  Treasury.  If  we  fail  to  take  this  first 
step  toward  the  elimination  of  farm  sub- 
sidies, we  mav  never  have  another  op- 
portunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
was  a  young  fellow  and  went  out  shoot- 
ing rabbits  I  tried  to  take  a  double-bar- 
reled shotgun  with  me  because  if  I 
missed  with  the  first  shot — and  that  is 
the  shot  you  try  to  kill  him  with  because 
after  you  miss  he  is  gone  and  you  try  to 
cripple  him — this  is  a  first  shot  of  a 
double-barreled  shot  at  a  bad  condition 
in  the  wheat  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try  to  help 
the  fellow  shoot  the  first  barrel  and  if  he 
misses  with  the  first  barrel  and  it  does 
not  kill  it,  then  we  will  knock  it  off  with 
the  second  barrel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  this  body  to  discuss  the 
pending  agriculture  bill  (H.R.  9811).  It 
is  my  intention  to  analyze  in  considerable 
detail  section  5  of  that  bill.  And,  even 
though  I  am  a  Democrat,  the  issue  that 
is  involved  here  is  not  a  partisan  one. 
The  label  on  a  loaf  of  bread  is  not  a 
party  label.  Nor  is  there  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  exploiting  this  issue  for  polit- 
ical expediency. 

I  have  studied  this  bill  with  care.  I 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  its 
implications,  to  the  results  that  will  flow 
from  it,  and  to  the  moral  lack  of  values 
Inherent  in  it.  For  this  is  a  bill  that 
presages  ill.  We  are  arriving  at  a  day 
close  at  hand  when  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  make  a  decision — apparently 
limited  in  scope  and  applicatioh — but 
which,  in  reality,  has  an  undertow  that 
drags  down  with  it  a  segment  of  every- 
body's future. 

My  disagreement  with  Secretary  OrvlUe 
Freeman's  concept  of  a  bread  tax  goes 
far  deeper  than  the  2  cents  a  loaf,  far 
deeper  than  his  emotional  defense  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  H.R.  9811.  My  question  goes  to 
the  vitals  of  a  precedent  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  establish — a  precedent 
that  would  perpetuate  subsidies  by  mak- 
ing them  self-operative.  Here,  from 
scraps  of  expediency,  there  has  been 
mounted  a  consumer-processor-farmer 
collage  that  would  operate  comfortably 
by  itself  without  our  further  attention. 
For  section  5  takes  wheat  payments  out 
of  the  budget  and  cocoons  them  in  com- 
fortable ambiguity  where  they  will  be 
replenished  by  the  hapless  disadvantaged. 

I  assure  you  that  I  fully  intend  to  point 
out  the  deformities  in  this  type  of 
maneuver.  But,  even  before  that,  I  want 
to  drive  home  to  each  and  every  Member 
of  this  body  a  single  and  all-important 
fact:  you  are  not  being  asked  to  decide 
on  another  detail  of  another  farm  bill. 
Not  at  all.  Your  vote  for  the  bread  tax  in 
section  5  puts  you  on  record  as  favoring 
a  regressive  tax  that  penalizes  the  lower 
income  groups — those  that  most  anx- 
iously await  our  help.  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  we  took  the  taxes  off 
golf  clubs  and  fur  coats,  that  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  for  us  the  road  that 
the  Great  Society  has  set  out  upon : 

w^  hope — 

H&  said — 
to  provide   ftuther  relief  for  those  in  our 
Nation  who  need  it  most — those  taxpayers 
who  now  live  In  the  shadow  of  poverty. 

Can  words  be  more  eloquent,  or  can 
our  purpose  be  more  splendidly  defined? 


Is  this  not  the  true  goal  of  all  our  debate : 
to  make  this  a  better  world  for  all?  And 
is  this  a  mandate  that  we  can  so.  soon 
betray  even  at  the  behest  of  Secretary 
Freeman? 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Freeman  has  fashioned  a  farm  bill  that 
he  intends  to  defend  In  every  detail.  He 
acts  as  though  he  would  defend  it  down 
to  the  last  consumer.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  any  farm  bill  is  so  gargantuan 
that  it  brings  together  special  groups 
wanting  to  shout  it  down.  I  am  not  in 
any  of  these  groups.  My  purpose  is  sim- 
ply to  point  out  the  hidden  dangers  that 
lie  planted  in  this  patchwork  field; 
dangers  that  will  surely  bring  us  a  har- 
vest of  evil. 

Just  what  is  the  issue,  after  all?  Ap- 
parently the  country,  fanners  and  con- 
sumers both,  have  one  thing  in  mind, 
while  Mr.  Freeman  has  something  en- 
tirely different  that  is  bothering  him. 
He  wants  to  balance  his  budget.  But  can 
this  need  be  so  great  that  he  will  defend 
his  bread  tax  with  such  religious  fervor? 
Here  is  a  massive  4-year  plan  of  subsi- 
dies that  total  over  $4  billion.  The  funds 
for  this  enormous  plan  come  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  Treasury,  except,  that  is, 
for  the  wheat  provisions  of  section  5. 

It  is  only  in  this  part  of  the  bill — one 
of  its  least  important  parts  economical- 
ly— that  the  Secretary  proposes  to  shift 
the  burden  from  the  taxpayer  to  the  con- 
sumer and  thereby  remove  $150  million 
from  the  budget.  Is  this  the  great  pin- 
nacle on  which  he  wants  to  plant  his 
flag  of  victory  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture? Even  though  that  flag  extends  the 
shadow  of  poverty,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  us  all  so  aware,  and 
thrusted  the  lower  income  groups  into 
even  further  darkness? 

There  is  only  one  answer  that  fits  all 
of  the  facts:  Mr.  Freeman's  budget  will 
look  better.  It  is  that  simply.  I  must 
confess  that  I  see  a  certain  medieval 
parallel  to  the  former  habit  of  attacking 
peasants  simply  because  they  offered  the 
least  resistance.  For  it  is  today's  con- 
sumers, especially  those  in  the  lower  in- 
come brackets,  who  have  been  chosen 
from  the  lists  as  victims,  and  the  Sec- 
retary has  set  out  to  harry  them  with 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  fight. 

The  main  issue,  as  we  all  know,  rises 
above  accounting  procedures,  above  de- 
partmental fetishes.  The  main  issue  is 
the  need  to  do  social  justice,  a*id  to  fully 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  farming  com- 
munity. Our  Great  Society,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  herculean  attack  on  ig- 
norance, poverty,  disease,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aging,  can  certainly  devise 
systems  to  resolve  the  industrial  revo- 
lution taking  place  on  our  farms  with- 
out destroying  basic  concepts  of  social 
justice  and  common  decency.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  strike  off  shackles,  not  to  de- 
vise new  ones  that  hurt  in  new  places. 

But  now  I  want  to  look  at  section  5  of 
H.R.  9811  with  more  precision.  It  can 
best  be  described  in  its  potential  opera- 
tion as  a  doubly  regressive  excise  tax,  a 
rather  exact  definition  in  which  each 
word  has  exact  and  full  significance. 
-.  It  is,  first,  an  excise  despite  Mr. 
Freeman's  disavowals,  and  it  is  such  a 


tax  within  the  narrowest  and  most  an- 
cient definitions  of  that  term.  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  says  that 
originally  the  term  excise  impost  "was 
used  only  of  the  tax  on  commodities — 
which  is  generally  an  indirect  tax,  of 
which  the  burden  falls  on  the  consumer." 
Here  is  a  forthright  description  of  the 
bread  tax.  And  even  the  First  National 
City  Bank  has  termed  its  operation  as 
"similar  to  an  excise  tax."  That  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

And  it  is,  second,  a  doubly  regressive 
tax.  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  consider  the 
ability  to  pay  as  a  yardstick,  which  would 
make  it  regressive,  but  more  anachfRiis- 
tically  it  places  that  regressive  burdeh 
on  a  commodity  used  more  extensively 
by  the  poor  than  by  the  rich.  Thus,  the 
lower  income  group  not  only  pay  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  rich,  but  actually  pay 
more.  This  is  well  demonstrated  by  the 
following  chart  prepared  by  the  First 
National  City  Bank  showing  that  our 
lower  income  families  use  almost  twice 
as  much  bread  as  families  with  incomes 
over  $10,000: 

Wheat  consumption  by  family  income 


Animnl  iiiromc  per 
fj«i)ily 

Percpnt  of 

food  budget 

for  wheat 

products 

Home  use 
per  person 
per  week 

Uiulor  *2.n<IO 

&6 
5.9 
5.8 
5.3 
5.1 
4.8 
4.6 
8.8 

Pounds 

3.8 

$2,00(»  to  $.',999 _ 

$3.n«IOto$3,999 

3.2 
2.8 

$4,<IOOto.*4,»99 

lia.OOO  to  $.1,999     .. 

2.6 
2.6 

$(>,00O  to  S7.999 

2.5 

$.s,000  to  $9.999.... 

$10,000  and  over 

2.3 

2.2 

So  you  can  see  that  it  is  not  Palm 
Beach  or  Newport  that  will  carry  the 
burden  of  the  bread  tax.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bulk  of  it  would  fall  on  the 
largest  metropolitan  areas.  Here  is  a 
rundown  of  the  added  food  tab  in  those 
areas  that  would  result  from  the  bread 
tax: 

Additional  cost  for  bread  and  other  wheat 
products  in  the  20  largest  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas 

Million 

New  York,  N.Y $23.6 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif 14.0 

Chicago,   Dl — -     13.6 

Philadelphia,  Pa. -New  Jersey 9.  6 

Detroit,  Mich 8.4 

Boston,     Mass.     (metropolitan     State 

economic    area) 6.8 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif 6.0 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 4.8 

Washington.  D.C. -Maryland- Virginia..       4.8 

St.  Louis,  Mo.-nUnols 4.8 

Cleveland,   Ohio 4.0 

Baltimore,  Md 4.0 

Newark,  N.J 3.6 

Minneapolls-St.  Paul,  Minn 3.  2 

Houston,    Tex 2.8 

Buffalo,    N.Y 2.8 

Cincinnati,   Ohlo-Kentucky-Indlana. .      2.8 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. 2.  8 

Paterson-CUfton-Passalc,  N.J ■...       2.8 

The  public  is  alarmed  at  this  depart- 
mental attempt  and  is  letting  all  of  us 
know  how  it  feels  by  hundreds  of  letters. 
Meanwhile,  the  press  and  the  economists 
have  written  so  much  about  it  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  select  representative  state- 
ments.  Probably  as  good  as  any,  because 
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it  preceded  the  present  angry  outcry 
because  it  is  in  the  words  of  an 
'  economist,  Leon  H.  Keyserling 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Advisers,  as  he  testified  before 
culture  Committee  of  the  other 
cently  on  this  bill : 


and 

eminent 

former 

Ejconomic 

Agri- 

jody  re- 


It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that,  at 
outset  of  a  nationwide  war  agains; 
the  current  legislation  attempts  to 
hundred    million    dollars    in    the 
budget    (which   might  be  collected 
progressive  taxation  and  wisely  dl 
ward  impreved  farm  income)    by 
taxes  upon  the  bread  and  rice  wl^lch 
large  in  the  diets  of  poor  families, 
we  are  removing  the  excise  taxes 
luxuries  such  as  furs  and  Jewelry. 
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Federal 
through 
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loom 
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And  today's  press  carries  a 
lined  "Ten  Percent  Food  Price 
U.S.   Pocketbook"  carrying  as 
paragraph : 

The  housewife  who  Is  paying  a 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  food  thati 
a  year  ago  may  be  ready  to  swat 
responsible,  but  she  will  have  trou 
her  target. 

Her  target  turns  out  to  be  the]  same  as 
Mr.  Fi-eemans  banner.  And  it  is  Con- 
gress that  is  being  importunedj  to  help 
carry  that  banner. 

Section    5    is    intended    to 
farmer   100  percent  of  parity 
part  of  his  wheat — 45  per 
looked    upon    as    domestic 
This   quite   proper   goal   is   n 
adding  50  cents  to  the  certlfi4ate 
paid  by  processors  for  every 
wheat  that  they  process.    Thik 
the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  cos 
cent"  more  than  it  did  before 
say   that   bread  will   go  up   at 
cents  a  loaf.    The  administration 
that   this  is   loo  much.    In 
Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assistafit 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs 
the  bakers  should  be  able  to 
although  the  industry  is  now 
on  an  overall  profit  margin 
1'2.    Mr.    Freeman    says    that 
likely   b'e   passed    along   and   tpat 
might  be  "half  a  cent"  as  he 
told  the  NBC's  "Today  Show," 
tenths  of  a  cent  as  releases  say 
Department  of  Agriculture 
dent  advised  this  body  on  April 
that  the  new  certificate  "will 
the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  a  liljtle 
than  1  cent." 

It  matters  little  insofar  as  we 
cerned.    Meanwhile,  labor 
the  result  of  the  bread  tax  would 
shrinkage.    Small  bakers,  unab 
sorb  losses,  and  equally  distresseb 
decreased  sales  volume  at  highi  r 
fear  that  many  of  their  nimibe 
to  ti.e  wall.    And  large  membefs 
industry  resent  being  used  as 
lectors  and  having  their  narrdw 
marjins   turned   into   large 
short,   all  sectors  of  wheat 
have  joined  hands  in  an  unusual 
onstration  of  solidarity  to  fight 
man  bread  tax. 

I  have  studied  their  arguments 
have  studied  the  arguments  of 
partment  of  Agriculture 
will  find  in  me  a  champion 
ment  is  on  behalf  of  all  of  our 
And,  after  all  of  the  facts  are 
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led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion:  this 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  play  statisti- 
cal games  with  the  Great  Society  or 
word  games  with  Secretary  Freeman. 
We  must  examine  H.R.  9811  with  sym- 
pathetic understanding  for  the  prob- 
lems, of  the  farmer,  and  with  compassion 
for  the  35  million  who,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  have 
less  than  23  cents  to  spend  on  each  meal. 
And  we  must  do  this  on  merit,  not  on 
slogans. 

I,  therefore,  intend  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body  at  the  proper 
time  an  amendment  to  section  5  that  will 
provide  these  benefits  for  the  farmer,  and 
would  provide  them  exactly  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Freeman's  bill.  But  my  amend- 
ment will  ask  that  the  funds  required 
shall  come  from  our  taxpayers,  rather 
than  from  the  disadvantaged  in  the  form 
of  a  bread  tax,  and  that  these  funds 
shall  properly  be  noted  in  our  budget  and 
be  made  available  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

HOW    MUCH    WILL    BREAD    PRICES    INCREASE? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ar- 
rived at  its  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  increase  by  taking  the  2.7  cents 
which  it  says  is  the  amount  the  wheat 
farmer  receives  out  of  the  retail  price  of 
a  pound  of  bread,  and  multiplying  that 
2.7  cents  by  25  percent,  because  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  50  cents  in  the  wheat 
support  level  is  a  25-percent  increase 
over  the  prevailing  $2  per  bushel  price 
of  wheat. 

This  gives  a  figure  of  slightly  under 
0.7,  which  is  rounded  to  seven-tenths  of  1 
cent.  This  amount  '.s  what  the  Depart- 
ment claims  is  the  added  cost  to  the  con- 
simier  from  this  proposed  increase  in  the 
support  level  for  wheat. 

The  bread  baker,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  calculate  his  costs  -based  on  the 
prices  he  pays  for  the  flour  used  in  the 
product.  In  calculating  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  50  cents  per  bushel  Increase, 
he  must  also  add  the  increasa  of  18  cents 
a  bushel  resulting  from  this  year's  cer- 
tificate plan  which  so  far  has  not  been 
reflected  in  higher  bread  prices.  Thus, 
he  must  start  with  a  total  of  68  cents  a 
bushel  as  the  added  cost  to  him.  He 
multiplies  this  68  cents  by  a  factor  of 
2.35.  This  represents  the  number  of 
bushels  required  to  make  a  hundred- 
weight of  flour.  This  gives  a  figure  of 
$1.60  which  is  the  increase  per  hundred- 
weight of  flour  over  previous  price  levels. 
Since  a  baker  will  get  approximately  150 
pounds  of  bread  from  a  hundredweight  of 
flour,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  31.60  results 
in  slightly  more  than  a  direct  cost  In- 
crease of  1  cent  per  pound  of  bread. 

To  this  additional  cost  of  the  flour 
used  the  baker  must  add  the  percentage 
commission  which  driver-salesmen  will 
receive,  averaging  12  percent.  The  gro- 
cery markup,  approximately  20  percent, 
must  be  added  to  this  figure.  Since  a 
penny  is  our  smallest  unit  of  currency, 
the  housewife  necessarily  will  be  forced 
to  pay  2  cents  more  for  that  1  pound  in 
the  groceiy  store. 

FACTS     AEOOT    THE    FREEMAN    WHEAT    PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  would  subsidize  a  small 
number  of  wheatgrowers  and  other  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  the  wheat  proc- 


essing and  baking  Industry,  and  ulti- 
mately at  the  expense  of  the  American 
constuner. 

A  25-percent  increaee  would  be  effect- 
ed in  the  domestic  cost  of  wheat — from  $2 
to  $2.50  a  bushel. 

This  price  increase  would  be  passed 
on  to  American  consiuners  in  the  form 
of  higher  bread  prices. 

President  Johnson  states  that  the  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  wheat  will  "Increase 
the  cost  of  a-  loaf  of  bread  by  little  more 
than  1  cent." 

Industry  studies  show  that,  by  the 
time  the  increase  reaches  the  consumer, 
it  would  amount  to  about  2  cents  for  a 
1-pound  loaf,  with  similar  increases  on 
cereals,  spaghetti,  and  other  wheat  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Freeman  proposal  hits  hardest  at 
the  poor : 

There  are  35  million  people  in  the 
country  who  have  23  cents  a  meal  or  less 
to  spend. 

In  families  with  incomes  under  $2,000 
a  year,  consumption  of  bread  and  other 
wheat  products,  per  person,  is  1%  times  * 
as  high  as  in  families  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more. 

Yet  the  Freeman  plan  would  burden 
the  poor  with  the  2-cent-a-loaf  bread 
tax  at  the  same  time  that  the  adminis-  • 
tration  is  seeking  removal  of  luxui-y 
taxes-^n  furs,  jewelry,  and  other 
items — paid  mostly  by  higher  income 
groups. 

Bakers  and  processors  will  have  to  pass 
on  the  25-percent  increase  In  the  price 
of  wheat.    The  lai-gest  baking  company    .  - 

in  the  country  estimates  that  the  Free- 

man  prbgram  would  cost  it  a  minimum 
of  $12  mUlion;  but  its  profits  last  year 
were  S9  million. 

Most  of  the  benefits  under  the  pro-    • 
posal  would  go  to  the  wealthiest  wheat 
farmers: 

Increased  payments  to  wheat  farmers 
under  the  plan  would  amount  to  about 
$150  million  a  year. 

Over  a  third  of  this  money  would  be 
split  among  the  top  3  percent  of  wheat 
producers. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  money 
would  go  to  the  top  15  percent  of  wheat- 
growers. 

The  other  85  percent  of  wheatgrow- 
ers, around  1.5  million  of  them,  would 
realize  an  average  in  the  range  of  only 
about  $25  apiece  from  the  program. 

Even  the  so-called  increased  payments  • 
to  wheat  farmers  are  largely  illusory. 
Compare  the  following  average  annual 
price   support    levels    for   a    bushel   of 
wheat :  * 

1962-63   (loan  rate) $2.00 

1963-64    (loan  rate  of  $1.82  +  18-cent 

payment-ln-klnd-certificate) 2.  00 

1964-65    (loan   rate   of   $1.30  +  average 

receipts  from  domestic  and  export 

certificates) 1.73 

1965-66    (loan   rate   of  $1.25  + average 

receipts  from  domestic  and  export 

cytlficates) 1.  69 

1966-67   when   the  Freeman   program 

would  become  effective  (loan  rate  of 

$1.25  + average  receipts  on  aU  wheat 

from  domestic  certificates) . 1.83 

To  get  100  percent  of  ptfrity,  the  farm- 
er would  have  to  be  paid  $2.53  a  bushel 
on  all  his  wheat. 
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Most  wheatgrowers  do  not  want  the 
program  anyway.  The  Freeman  pro- 
posal is  an  only  slightly  revised  version 
of  the  program  which  farmers  voted 
down  in  their  last  referendum,  held  in 
May  1963. 

The  whole  complex  of  industries  which 
profit  from  the  wheat  program — the  sup- 
pliers of  machinery,  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
the  like — will  benefit  from  the  consum- 
er's payments,  but  will  make  no  compar- 
able payments  of  their  own. 

The  higher  bread  prices  paid  by 
American  consumers  will  be  used  to 
finance  wheat  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries at  about  one-half  the  domestic 
price.  In  other  words,  consumers  alone 
will  have  to  make  up  for  wheat  farmers' 
inability  to  get  along  at  low  world 
prices — although  the  farmers'  situation 
is  properly  the  concern  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Wheat — along  with  rice,  which  was  re- 
ported— is  the  only  commodity  in  the 
Freeman  program  to  be  singled  out  for 
regressive  consumer  financing  of  this 
kind.  The  feed  grain  and  cotton  pro- 
grams, which  in  1965  cost  the  Treasury 
over  $2  billion,  would  be  continued  with 
Treasm-y  financing. 

COSTS  OP  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Wheat:  The  wheat  certificate  plan 
adopted  in  1964  provides:  $2  per  bushel 
for  those  who  cooperate — in  1965;  $1.25 
per  bushel  from  the  market;  75  cents  per 
bushel  in  direct  consumer  cost  or  $375 
million  in  1965. 

In  1966-69  under  H.R.  9811:  $2.50  per 
bushel  for  those  who  cooperate;  $1.25 
per  bushel  from  the  market;  75  cents 
per  bushel  direct  consumer  cost  as  1965 
or  $375  miUion;  50  cents  per  bushel  ad- 
ditional or  $250  million  or  a  total  of  $625 
million  per  year  for  the  next  4  years. 

COST  OF  WHEAT,  FEED  GRAINS,  COTTON,  AND  RICE 

Wheat:  1965,  $375  million  in  direct 
consumer  costs  from  75  cents  certificate; 
1966,  $625  million  in  dii-ect  consumer 
costs  from  $1.25  certificate  under  H.R. 
9811  or  $250  million  less  as  additional 
50  cents  per  bushel  is  deleted. 

Feed  grains:  1965— $1.51  billion,  direct 
Government  costs;  1966,  $1.6  billion,  di- 
rect Government  costs  under  H.R.  9811. 

Cotton:  1964,  $860  million,  direct  Gov- 
errunent;  1965,  $725  million  estimated  to 
be  direct  Government  costs  under  H.R. 
9811. 

Rice:  1965,  $170  million,  direct  Gov- 
ernment costs;  1966,  $170  million  as  there 
is  no  charge  in  rice  program  in  H.R. 
9811. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  con- 
siderable confusion  concerning  the 
wheat  section  of  the  pending  farm  bill. 
Particularly  as  it  is  related  to  the  so- 
called  bread  tax.,  I  think  there  is  a 
need  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
this  issue. 

In  1964  the  Congress  adopted  a  farm 
bill  that  included  for  the  first  time  the 
so-called  wheat  certificate  plan.  In 
essence  it  said  that  if  a  wheat  producer 
cooperated  in  the  program  he  would  get 
$2  per  bushel  for  the  wheat  that  was 
used  for  domestic  purposes — $1.25  per 
bushel  of  this  would  come  from  the  mar- 
ket and  the  additional  75  cents  per  bushel 
would  be  paid  for  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
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consumer  cost  by  requiring  that  wheat  cooperating  wheat  producers.    We  ought 

processors  buy  certificates  for  75  cents  to  quit  kidding  ourselves  that  the  wheat 

per  bushel.     This  meant  a  direct  con-  certificate  plan  is  not  a  Government  pay- 

sumer  cost  trf  $375  million  in  1965.  ment  program  and  that  it  does  not  really 

Under  H.R.  9811  the  same  certificate  cost  anj^ody  very  much.    The  require- 

program    would    be    continued    for    4  ment  that  wheat  processors  buy  certif- 

more  years.    Under  the  bill  wheat  pro-  icates,  which  would  be  repealed  by  my 

ducers    who   cooperated   would   receive  amendment,  is  a  processing  tax  which 

$2.50   per   bushel   for   wheat   used   for  is  assumed  by  those  least  able  to  pay. 

domestic    purposes — $1.25    per    bushel  Under  my  amendment  the  cost  of  the 

would  come  from  the  market.    The  in-  wheat  program  would  be  charged  against 

creased  50  cents  per  bushel  would  come  general    revenues    which    are   collected 

by  raising  the  wheat  certificate  cost  from  with  some  consideration  of  the  ability 

75  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel.    This  means  to  pay. 

that  the  direct  consumer  cost  would  be  ^gg^  ^„„„^j  summary-Crop  production. 

increased  from  $375  million  to  $625  mil-  Dec.  is,  1964:  All  wheat 

lion  per  year  for  the  next  4  years.  '— 

I  have  indicated  that  I  was  opposed  to 
increasing  the  certificate  50  cents  and 

thereby  saddle  the  consiuners  with  the    

increased  cost.     However,  I  think  it  is 

important  that  we  understand  the  basic  jg^g 

principals  involved  in  this  program.    All  im.'.V.V.'..'.'.'.'".'. 

we  are  doing  by  deleting  the  50  cents     J^sj — 

from  the  bill  is  avoiding  any  increase  in  i953.""IIIII^;;iII" 

the  direct  consumer  cost  of  the  wheat    i95< '.'.'..'.'.'.'. 

program.    The  consumers  still  will  con-     Jg^ 

tinue  to  pay  the  $375  million  per  year  1957^I^I"II1"""; 

that  they  are  currently  paying.  j|^ 

So  the  issue  is  not  whether  you  are  i96o"/.I!"I"I"I"^ 

for  or  against  the  so-called  bread  tax.    \^\ - 

The  issue  is  whether  you  are  for  the  con-  lyfis/.IIIIIIIIIII" 

sumers  paying  three-fifths  of  the  cost    !?**,-,-.—■? 7- 

of  the  bread  tax  or  whether  you  are  for  harvest,  j"fj^. 

consumers  paying  all  of  the  bread  tax       1965...1; .'.. 

cost.  

Personally    as  a  matter  of  principle,  R^pT.?n,^LV-!'cr'^r nVp^rfi„TS;  cr'-K 

I  beUeve  we  should  treat  all  commodities  i(64),  Wushinilon,  d.c. 

alike.    I  opposed  adoption  of  the  bread  comparison  of  cxPENDrrtniEs  for  government 

taxTdSa  a  year^go.    I  sttihtan  opposed ^  cesp^subsidy  programs 

,,■     ^          ,  ^^     „           ^     ,j        ,.  Secretary  Freeman  has  proposed — title 

Members  of  the  House  ^should  realize  j  ^f  h.R.  7097  and  S.  1702— to  transfer 

that  we  are  currently  paying  $1.5  billion  virtually  aU  the  costs  of  the  wheat  sub- 

directly  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the  gj^y  program  from  the  Government  to 

feed  grain  program    It  is  estimated  that  the  consumer  by  increasing  the  tax  on 

y"^f.^;?-  9811  that  this  will  increase  ^^eat  for  domestic  food  consumption, 

to  $1.6  bUhon     In  the  case  of  cotton  we  ^his  will  result  in  a  tremendous  burden 

are  paying  $860  mUlion  directly  out  of  on  the  bread-consuming  American  pub- 

the  U.S.  Treasury.    Under  H.R.  9811  It  jjc.    and    particularly    on    low-Income 

is  estimated  that  this  will  be  somewhat  groups 

reduced  to  $725  million     I  am  hopeful  ^hat  are  the  Government's  costs  of 

that  It  wUl  be  reduced  to  that  figure.  ^.j^g  ^i^g^t  program?    How  do  they  com- 

?"  ^*?„^^^-,?.   ^^-  ^^„^^^  currently  ^j^^  costs  for  other  crop  programs? 

i^T^L"U^^°  '"^"^^'Iv,'^' u^^'?[  °"*  °/  ^^®  The  wheat  program  now  in  effect  pro- 

U.S.  Treasui-y  and  the  bill  does  not  con-  ^^^.^3  ^  relatively  small  expense  to  the 

template  any  changes  in  the  rice  pro-  Government  in  comparison  with  other 

^^^™-  crop    programs.      The    following    table 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  grossly  un-  shows   Commodity    Credit    Corporation 

fair  to  be  paying  the  feed  grain,  cotton,  price  support  and  related  expenditures 

and  rice  directly  from  the  Treasury  and  fQ^  major  crops: 

in  the  case  of  wheat  we  attempt  to  sad-  _ 

die  part  of  the  cost  of  this  program  on oosfs  of  prige  support  programs' 

the  consumers. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  would    '^"'^ 

completely  eliminate  the  bread  tax  pro- 
vision from  the  wheat  section  and  put  upiand"cotVon"IIlII 
the  wheat  program  on  the  same  basis  orain  sorgiiunuV..! 

as  the  other  agricultural  commodities.    Wheat 

This  would  involve  costs  of  only  $625    — — ; -7 — — — — f— ...   /* 

.«iiii„v^\  »    „««v.      i«,.„   4.i,n^    v,«i*   _*   ^kn«-  'Source:  Uearings  before  the  Senate  Commute*  on 

million  a   year— less   than  half  of  what  Appropriations  on  n.J.  Res.  234,  89th  Cong..  1st  sess., 

the  feed  grain  program  is  costing  and  pp.  28-34  (i965). 

less  than  the  cotton  program  costs.     If  notes.— Costs  include  domestic  price  support  and  ei- 

we  are  going  to  substitute  direct  pay-  port  subsidy  but  do  not  mciude  Putmc  Low  48o  (food  for 

ii«_          «            •                       i.j  peace  program)  expenditures.    Costs  for  fiscal  1965  are 

ments  to  farmers  for  price  supports  and  Stinjated 

and  riSrlru  am  Jl^loS  and^teM  expenditures  In  the  lann  subsidy  pro- 

to  aZiprlatetoSfrwymenS^M  ^"^^  '"^'^  "^O  "^  "^""^  '"> 


Fiscal   1964        Fiscal    1965 


$990,000,000 
314, 000, 000 
224,000,000 
319,000,000 


$1,079,000,000 
738,000,000 
218, 000,  000 
151,000,000 
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other  commodities  where  there 
room  for  reduction  of  Governmeht 
For  example,  Government  price 
subsidies  for  corn  will  cost  in 
seven  times  as  much  as  for  whejit — over 
$1  billion. 

Government  expenditures  fo 
price   support   subsidies   have 
markedly  under  the  program 
effect  last  year.    That  program 
ready  transferred  a  major  por 
subsidy  cost  directly  to  the  ccfnsumer 
Any  further  increase  in  the  tr 
wheat  subsidy   costs   to   domes 
sumers   is  totally  unwarranted 
PosmoN   Paper   op   American   B 

Confectionery   Workers   on   De*artm 

OF  ACRICtTLTCRE  PROPOSAL  FOR  Wh|;AT 

Increase 

The  American  Bakery  and  Con 
Workers'  International  Union 
deeply  concerned  witli  tlie  affect 
Increase  of  50  cents  a  bushel  ol  w 
value  of  the  domestic  wheat  certific; 
have   on   the   Jobs  and   Job   secu 
members,    most    of    whom    are    e 
production  workers  in  bread,  biscull 
macaroni,    cake,    pretzel,   cere:il,    a: 
plants  producing  wheat  products. 

The  proposal  for  this  increase. 
In  H.R.  7097  and  S.  1702,  is  obvt 
tended  to  provide  the  farmer  with 
anteed  and  more  just  return  for  th 
he  produces.  We  are  in  favor  of 
being  treated  fairly  and  feel  that 
creased  payment  sought  is  fully 

We  do.   however,  sharply  take 
.  the  means  being  sought  to  attain 
measure    of    Justice    for    the 
method  sviggested  might  provide 
with  a  more  Just  return,  but  we 
that  the  farmer  would  prefer  to  ac 
Justice  he  seeks  without  bringing  r 
justice  to  other  segments  of  the 
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THE    PRICE    OP    BREAD 

It  is  generally  conceded,  by  the 
of  Agriculture  and   in   the  letter 
mittal  of  President  Johnson  whicl 
panied  the  omnibus  agriculture  bill 
proposal  will  result   in  an .  increaa^ 
price  of  bread  to  the  consumer, 
generally  recognized  that  this 
come  to  approximately  2  cents  per 
bread — or  roughly  an  increase  of  1( 
per   pound   for   this   basic    food   s 
short,  the  consumer  is  expected  to 
full  cost  and  more  of  this  increase 
subsidy. 

EFFECT    ON    THE    MARKET 
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Such   an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  bread  and  other  wheat  products 
to  be  reflected  In  a  further  decrease 
per  capita  consumption  of  wheat 
products.    Today  the  per  capita  con^mption 
Is  down  to  less  than  120  pounds — i 
lower — as   compared   with   over  20( 
per  capita  50  years  ago. 
_    The   proposal   is,   as   we   see   It, 
conflict  with  the  U.S.  Department 
culture's  recent   action    In   encouriging 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  ^eat 
wheat   products   In   which    growers 
processors,  industry,  and  labor  are 
ing. 

EFFECT    ON    JOBS   AND    JOB   CPPORTltNITIES 

With  the  substantial  Increase  In  he  price 
per  pound  of  bread,  which  Is  fully  expected 
by  the  proponents  of  the  propose<  legisla- 
tion, we  foresee  the  flight  qf  still  n  ore  con- 
sumers from  the  bread  and  wheat  products 
shelves  of  our  urban  and  rural  groce  ry  stores 
and  markets. 

Such  a  rout  will  immediately  brlrfc  its  toll 
among  those  marginal  bakeries  1 1  which 
production  bakers  are  now  employe!.  Most 
of  these  marginal  operations  are  making 
beroic    efforts    to    attain   stability    and  -ere 
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nearlng  success.  The  legislation.  If  adopted, 
will  provide  them  with  a  coup  de  grace. 
These  businesses  will  be  forced  to  close  and 
the  workers  will  be  out  of  work. 

The  price  Increase  will  also  have  Its  effect 
on  the  larger  wholesale  companies  because 
of  the  shrinking  market  we  feel  Is  the  In- 
evitable results.  Tills  too,  will  mean  fur- 
ther loss  of  jobs.    • 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that 
bakery  production  workers  have  been  suffer- 
ing and  are  presently  suffering  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  Job  •pportunitles  for 
workers  employed  in  the  industry.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  D^artment  of  Labor  there 
were  200.000  production  workers,  in  the 
bakery  products  industry  in  1950.  By  1964 
the  number  had  shrunk  to  165.700  arid  the 
latest  figures  for  February  1965  (Monthly 
Labor  Review  for  April  19C5)  places  the 
number  of  production  workers  at  160,800. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  effects  of  technological  changes 
and  automation  on  future  employment,  in 
36  Industries  studied,  places  the  baking  In- 
dustry high  on  the  list  of  those  Industries 
which  will  continue  to  suffer  a  continuing 
decline  In  the  number  of  production  workers. 

This  proposal,  added  to  the  existing  as  well 
as  the  predicted  impact  of  automation  on  the 
jobs  and  job  security  of  our  union  members, 
will  guarantee  a  quickening  of  the  rate  at 
which  production  jobs  will  disappear. 

THE    POVERTY    PROGRAM 

We  wish  further  t.o  point  out  that  this  in- 
crease of  50  cents  in  the  value  of  the  domestic 
wheat  certificate  and  Its  accompanying  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  bread  and  other  wheat 
products  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  thos^ 
whom  we  are  all  trying  to  help  through  the 
■War  against  poverty  program.  The  American 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement,  supports  the  anti- 
poverty  war  without  reservation.  We  must 
point  out  that  the  23  cents  per  meal  menus, 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, quite  prope"'y  recognizes  and  places 
an  emphasis  on  the  value  of  bread,  biscuits, 
cookies,  and  other  wheat  products.  We  need 
not  belabor  the  obvious  result  which  the  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  "Staff  of 
Life"  win  bring  to  the  pitiful  23  cents  per 
meal  menu  put  forth  as  possible  under  a 
poverty  Income.  The  proposal  is  inconsistent 
with  and  against  the  best  Interests  of  the 
program  being  developed  and  offered  to  fami- 
lies that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  as  far  as  their  basic  supply 
of  daily  food  is  concerned. 

FOR  A  SUBSIOT  TO  THE  PARMER 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  subsidy  to  the  wheat 
farmer  to  provide  him  with  full  parity  pay- 
ment. We  are,  as  we  have  stated.  In  sharp 
disagreement  with  the  method  proposed  to 
meet  this  necessary  objective.  The  objec- 
tive can  best  be  achieved  by  direct  payment 
of  the  subsidy  from  general  funds  of  the 
Government  rather  than  through  placing  an 
Increased  burden  on  the  consumer  of  wheat 
products.  The  economic  well-being  of  the 
farmer  is  not  alone  the  concern  of  the  wheat 
products  consumer  but  of  the  entire  Nation. 
For  this  reason  we  pledge  our  support  for  an 
amendment  to  the  proposed  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  this  more  desirable 
method  of  providing  a  more  just  Income  Xp 
the  farmers  and.  In  our  opinion,  similar  sup- 
port should  come  from  all  wheat  users. 

The  Wheat  Users  Committee, 

August  9,  1695. 
Smau.  Farmers  Take  the  Rap 
To  Congressmen  from  soft  wheat  States. 
Prom  the  Wheat  Users  Committee. 

Approximately  480,000  small  farmers  in  21 
States  have  no  part  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  wheat  program.  These  farmers 
grow  soft  wheat,  which  Is  not  In  surplus  but 


which  Is  treated  the  same  as  lower  quality 
wheat  under  the  Department's  certificate 
plan. 

In  fact,  these  farmers  are  actually  harmed 
by  that  program.  This  Is  a  fact  that  is  stu- 
diously avoided  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  by  the  friends  of  the  big  farming 
organizations  in  Congress.  And  understand- 
ably so. 

Altogether,  there  are  more  than  800,000 
small  soft  wheat  farmers  In  these  21  States. 
Only  about  320,000  have  signed  up  under  the 
wheat  program.  The  remaining  480.000  have 
no  voice  In  the  program  that  is  Imposed  upon 
them. 

twenty-one  states  crow  soft  wheat 
1    The   six   principal   soft   wheat  States   are 
bhlo,   Michigan,   Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
vnd  Pennsylvania.     Between  them  they  con- 
tain some  585,000  small  farms,  and  of  these, 
less  than  230,000  have  entered  into  the  Agri- 
cultiu-e       Department's      wheat       program. 
Other  States  that  have  substantial  numbers 
of  small  soft  wheat  farms  are:  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona,   Arkansas,    California,    Georgia,    Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  York.  North 
Carolina,   Oregin,   South    Carolina,   Tennes- 
see. Virginia,  and  Washington, 

A  typical  example  Is  the  State  of  Michigan. 
There  are  about  143,000  soft  wheat  farmers 
in  that  State,  and  they  have  1,200,000  acres 
under  cultivation.  Yet  only  47,000  have 
signed  up  under  the  wheat  program,  leaving 
94,000  Michigan  farmers  who  have  little  or  no 
volceJn  v/heat  legislation. 

farmers  cettinc  less  for  their  wheat 

The  small  farmers  were  getting  slightly 
more  than  $2  a  bushel  for  their  soft  wheat 
m  1964,  before  the  certificate  plan  went  Into 
effect.  Two  months  later  the  price  had 
dropped  to  $1.40,  and  It  has  continued  In  this 
range. 

So  today  some  480,000  small  farmers  are 
actually  getting  60  cents  less  for  each  bushel 
of  wheat  they  grow  than  they  did  prior  to 
the  start  of  Mr,  Freeman's  certificate  pro- 
gram. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  these  farmers 
could  come  under  the  program.  However,  It 
was  designed,  not  for  them,  but  for  th© 
large  farms  In  the  plains  States.  The  na- 
tional average  of  soft  wheat  farms  Is  about 
12  acres,  and  by  the  time  a  farm  of  this 
size  reduces  its  acreage,  sets  aside  a  percent- 
age for  export,  and  complies  with  other  regu- 
lations, the  owner  finds  It's  simply  not  worth 
while. 

BUT  certificates  still  needed 

And  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  Millers 
have  to  buy  certificates  on  all  of  the  wheat 
they  process.  Today  these  certificates  are 
75  cents  a  bushel.  Under  the  proposed  farm 
bin  they  will  be  $1.25.  Consequently,  millers 
are  paying  more  for  their  wheat,  while  the 
small  farmer  Is  getting  less  than  he  did  be- 
yfore  the  program  went  Into  effect. 

Wlrere  does  the  money  go  that  Is  col- 
lected from  millers  and  not  paid  out  to  farm- 
ers who  have  not  Joined  the  program?  The 
bulk  of  It  goes  to  15  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms,  or  that  Is,  the  huge  farms  In  the 
plains  States.  The  balance,  or  about  40  per- 
cent Is  retained  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, thereby  assisting  In  balancing  the  De- 
partment's farm  budget. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  soft  wheat 
flour  has  gone  up  In  cost,  and  production  in 
the  six  principal  soft  wheat  States  Is  about 
50  million  tons  less  than  It  was  a  year  ago. 
This,  of  course,  means  reduced  Income  to 
the  soft  wheat  farmer, 

ClANT  farms  get  THE  BENEnX 

In  summary:  soft  wheat  flour  Is  up  in 
price;  the  small  farmer  gets  less  for  his 
wheat;  consumers  pay  higher  prices  for 
baked  goods;  and  many  small  bakeries  ars 
forced  out  of  business^  thus  creating  un- 
employment among  bakery  workers. 
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The  ones  who  gain  the  most  from  the  pro- 
gram are  the  giant  farms,  and  the  amount 
they  rake  In  will  Jump  substantially  under 
the  farm  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
»  nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
*     [Mr.  Berry]. 

.  Mr.  BgRRY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  am^dment  to  this  bill 
which  would  provide  for  payment  of  the 
domestic  wheat  allotment  certificate  out 
of  commodity  credit  appropriations  or 
directly  from  the  TreasuiT- 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  why 
I  had  decided  to  support  this  bill.  Not 
because  I  think  it  is  the  best  bill  that 
could  be  written,  not  because  I  expect  It 
to  save  the  Government  any  money,  and 
not  because  I  expect  it  to  reduce  produc- 
T  tion,  but  because  it  will,  in  the  overall, 

1  believe,  increase  the  return  the  farmer 
gets  for  his  production. 

The  section  extending  the  National 
Wool  Act  is  probably  the  best  section  in 
the  bill.  It  provides  for  a  4-year  exten- 
sion, with  a  2-cent  increase  in  the 
support  price.  This  should  be  a  larger 
Increase,  but  under  the  circumstances, 
probably  will  take  care  of  most  of  the 
increased  cost  of  operation  during  the 
next  4  years.  What  the  sheep  and 
wool  man  wants  actually  is  not  a  support 
price,  but  a  tariff  to  protect  himself 
against  cheap  foreign  imports  that  have 
ruined  and  are  continuing  to  ruin  his 
business. 

The  second  reason  I  am  supporting  the 
bill  is  because  under  this  bill  I  think  ilie 
price  of  feed  grains  will  remain  at  a  rea- 
sonably high  level.  When  feed  grains 
are  at  a  good  price,  beef  and  meat  gen- 
erally remain  at  a  good  price  unless,  hke 

2  years  ago,  the  price  is  beaten  down  by 
excessive  Imports.  My  State  is  a  heavy 
beef  and  meat  producing  state. 

The  third  reason  I  had  decided  to  sup- 
port the  bill  is  because  of  the  wheat  sec- 
tion. At  long  last  we  are  removing  part 
of  the  subsidy  the  consumer  has  been 
receiving  on  his  bread  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  wheat  support  program  has 
through  the  years  subsidized  the  con- 
sumer of  bread  because  the  wheat  in  the 
loaf  of  bread  has  cost  more  to  produce 
than  the  consumer  was  paying,  and  the 
Treasury  was  picking  up  the  difference. 
True — the  check  went  to  the  farmer — 
but  the  subsidy  went  to  the  consumer. 

Now — when  the  committee  comes  out 
with  a  bill  to  take  from  the  consumer  a 
portion  of  that  subsidy  and  make  him 
pay  a  little  more  of  the  cost  of  his 
bread — what  happens?  They  want  to 
amend  the  bill  to  go  back  to  the  Treasury 
instead  of  the  consumer's  pocketbook, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  a  rent  sub- 
sidy. I  am  equally  opposed  to  a  food 
subsidy.  When  that  bread  subsidy  was 
reduced  by  the  bill  I  felt  this  was  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  am 
vigorously  opposed  to  now  going  back 
down  the  hill  and  paying  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
wheat  in  that  loaf  of  bread  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

As  was  said  in  a  Washington  Post 
editorial,  imder  date  of  August  17,  1965, 
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when  they  were  pointing  out  this  con- 
sumer subsidy,  they  said: 

The  vote  today  will  disclose  how  much 
real  support  there  is  for  getting  agriculture 
back  on  a  basis  where  It  gets  Its  support 
from  the  market  place  instead  of  from  the 
Treasury. 

It  is  no  more  wrong  to  pay  for  people's 
rent  than  it  is  to  pay  for  people's  bread. 
I  oppostt  these  amendment  because  under 
thg^  bill  'consumers  will  pay  more  nearly 
the  cost  of  production  of  tlie  wheat  in  the 
bread  they  eat.  We  should  not  expect 
the  taxpayer  to  pay  it  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hung  ATE]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  considerable  talk  here  about 
a  bread  tax,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
membership  to  the  very  clear  remarks 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  2  days  ago  when  he  laid 
that  rumor  to  rest  in  demonstrating  the 
price  of  flour:  I  think  at  $1.15  a  bag  and 
10  pounds  of  cow  manure  at  the  same 
price,  and  as  far  as  I  know  the  taxpayers 
are  not  knowingly  subsidizing  cow 
manuie. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley], 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
respect  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEY],  and  I  address  these  re- 
marks to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  this  amendment  is  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  wheat  title  of  this  bill.  What 
we  would  do  in  adopting  this  amendment 
is  to  take  a  step  backward.  I  frankly 
admit  that  I  believe  in  the  certificate 
system. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  Flndley  amendment 
it  would  add  $2.5  billion  in  the  next  4 
years  to  the  cost  of  the  farm  program? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  if  my  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  then  the  $2.5  billion 
will  be  placed  on  the  poor  people  who 
buy  the  bread. 

Mr.  FOLEY,  The  gentleman  knows 
there  is  no  justification  in  the  charge 
tliat  the  millers  were  forced  to  pass  on 
this  cost  under  the  1963  program.  That 
has  already  been  done. 

The  gentleman  also  knows  that  the 
price  of  bread  has  gone  consistently  up 
over  the  last  13  years,  while  the  price  of 
wheat  has  gone  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLEYj. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr,  DoifoHUE]. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  provid- 
ing, in  effect,  that  the  increased  wheat 
price  supports,  projected  under  title  V, 


will  come  from  General  Treasury  funds 
instead  of  certificate  and  loan-level  pro- 
cedures of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

According  to  recognized  authorities,  no 
matter  how  the  present  language  on  this 
subject  of  title  V  may  be  interpreted  or 
applied,  it  will  realistically  result  in  an 
inevitable  increase  in  the  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread.  Such  a  price .  increase  now 
would  be  almost  tantamoimt  to  placing 
a  vei-y  high  sales  tax  on  a  necessity  of  life 
and  would  be  ironical,  indeed,  in  view  of 
our  quite  recent  legislative  action -in  re- 
ducing and  eliminating  excise  taxes  on 
such  alleged  luxury  items  as  furs,  dia- 
monds, cosmetics,  automobiles,  and  so 
forth.  ^ 

However,  beyond  and  above  this  ob- 
viously contradictory  tax  action  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  bread  today  would 
unquestionably  project  seriously  ad- 
verse economic  reactions  upon  consumers 
in  the  lowest  income  groups  and  to  the 
industries  involved.  It  would  also  and 
undoubtedly  result  in  providing  an  un- 
fair advantage  to  foreign  competition 
against  those  engaged  in  our  domestic 
wheat  industry  and  tend  to  eliminate  a 
significant  number  of  job  opportunities 
at  a  time  when  our  unemployment  rate 
is  of  vital  national  concern. 

Certainly  very  few,  if  any,  Members 
here  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  trying  to 
give  the  farmer  in  this  country  a  more 
equitable  return  for  his  work  and  on 
his  investment  than  he  is,  on  the  average,' 
experiencing  now.  The  real  question 
and  problem  before  us,  in  this  matter,  is 
to  find  the  most  prudent  method  through 
which  this  objective  can  be  accomplished. 
-  Precisely  on  this  point  it  would  appear 
that,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  the 
Nation,  as  a  whole,  should  provide  for 
any  support  payments  to  the  wheat 
farmer  out  of  General  Treasury  funds 
rather  than  have  consumers  of  wheat 
products  singled  out  as  a  sole  particular 
group  to  assume  a  national  overall  obli- 
gation. 

Certainly  we  should  legislatively  find 
a  way  to  deal  justly  with  the  farmer 
without  having  to  impose  severe  injus- 
tices upon  the  consumers  and  the  work- 
ers and  the  domestic  industries  involved 
in  bread  and  bakery  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  great  many 
basic  prqgrams,  Including  provisions 
wholesomely  affecting  our  wool,  cotton, 
dairy  and  feed-grain  industries,  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  as  well  as  other  essen- 
tial activities  that  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable, and  of  broad  and  real  benefit  to 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  farmers 
in  this  country.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
programs,  with  improving  modifications 
where  required,  should  be  legislatively 
continued  in  order  to  avoid  economic 
chaos  throughout  agriculture  and  asso- 
ciated industries. 

Mr  Chairman,  a»  good  part  of  our  na- 
tional Interest  and  progress  is.  indeed, 
connected  with  this  measure,  and  with 
the  adoption  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, I  believe  that  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  bill,  to  maintain  farm  Incomes, 
to  stabilize  prices,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Goverrunent  costs,  and  afford 
greater  economic  opportunities,  will  be 
more  truly  and  lastirigly  achieved. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question 
the   substitute   amendment   of  ered 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois 
Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  *n 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  FiNDtirf 
were — ayes  32,  noes  93. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejec  ^d 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CoolJy 

The  amendment  was  agreed  fo. 
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Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Chairman,  ] 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole 
43.  line  19.  after  the  words  "wheat 
strike  out  the  period  and  quotation 
insert  the  following:  ".  and  a  ir- 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
Secretary  finds:    (1)    Managerial 
a  noncomplylng  farm  by  either 
wife  Is  shaied  by  the  spouse,  or 
have  been  changes  In  the  operatloi  s 
agerlal    control    of    a    noncomplj**- 
whlch  would  tend  to  negate  the 
compliance  provision  for  either  -~' 

Mr.     E^LE.       Mr. 
amendment  very  simply  , 
and  wife  to  live  in  the  same 
and  still  comply  with  the  farm 

I  would  point  out  one  of 
problems  with  the  farm  progra^ 
happens  between  the  time  we 
Congress  and  the  time  the  USpA 
up  regulations. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  pointing 
I  visited  with  a  lady  only  last  w 
husband  had  passed  away  in 
1951  she  purchased  a  quarter 
land  and  later  she  remarried, 
ond  husband  owned  his  own 
operated  her  quarter  section 
her  own  through  all  the  years 
to  1965,  and  still  does.    Her 
band   operated   his  land,   but 
formed  last  year  that  he  w 
give  up  his  wheat  program 
cause  his  wife  overseeded  her 
lotment.    He  was  in  compliai^ce 
land  but  the  USDA  ruled  the 
be  treated  as  a  unit. 

Let  me  read  what  the  Depar 
to  say  with  reference  to 
wives.   I  would  agree  if  they 
interest  in  the  land,  or  share  ir 
it,  the  land  should  be 
unit,  and  this  is  provided  in 
ment.     The   Department   in 
dated  August  17, 1965,  stated: 

Therefore,  we  hold  the  oplnioil  that  hus- 
bands and  wives,  as  well  as  min^  ir  children, 
who  share  the  same  household  i  aay  not  be 
considered  as  separate  producer  i  In  deter- 
mining the  compliance  of  one  fa  mlly  mem- 
ber under  the  offsettlng-compliai  ce  require- 
ment of  the  feed  grain  and  whea  t  programs. 


t'oul  3 


ea:h 


tie 


ttie 


Now  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
family   farm   and   keeping 
farms  together.    All  I  seek  to 
amendment  is  to  make  it  po^ible 
legally  married  couple  to  live 
dwelling  and  still  each  particibate 
farm  program.    In  the  particular 
refer  to  the  State  ASC  office 
lief  this  year  but  it  is  about 
again  and  according  to  the  n^ing 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
necessary  for  Mrs.  X  to  live 
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household.  If  this  were  done  then  they 
may  operate  their  farms  separately  and 
participate  or  not  in  the  "voluntai-y" 
wheat  programs.  Yes,  I  agree  this 
sounds  ridiculous — but  true. 

I  see  no  reason  why  my  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted,  and  would  em- 
phasize this  case  again  points  up  one 
thing  that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the 
farmers  to  understand  what  Congress 
intends  when  it  passes  a  farm  bill.  The 
couple  I  speak  of  are  happily  married 
and  wish  to  stay  happily  married.  They 
do  not  want  a  farm  program  to  come  be- 
tween them  and  their  happiness. 

The  letter  written  by  this  lady  to  the 
ASC  committee — omitting  names — is  as 

follows : 

April  17,  1965. 

On  April  5.  1948,  my  husband. .  died. 

We  had  a  son, ,  who  was  2  years  old. 

At  the  time  of  my  husband's  death  he  was 

renting  345  acres  of  land  .     After  his 

death  I  asked  for  a  chance  to  continue  farm- 
ing the  land.  The  landlord  agreed  to  let  me 
try  for  a  year  and  see  how  I  got  along.  I  kept 
my  husband's  machinery  and  started  farm- 
ing. The  arrangement  proved  satisfactory  to 
both  the  landlord  and  to  me  and  I  continued 
farming. 

In  1951  I  bought  164  acres  of  land  and 
farmed  this  along  with  my  rented  land.  In 
1958  I  gave  up  my  rented  land  but  continued 
farming  my  own  farm.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  ASC  program  was  voluntary 
and  inasmuch  as  I  was  owner-operator  of  my 
farm,  and  It  had  been  carried  as  a  separate 
unit  for  several  years,  I  decided  to  forfeit  my 
right  to  certificates  and  overseeded  my  wheat 
allotment  last  fall.  Except  for  one  previous 
year,  L  have  always  complied  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

September  21,  1964,  my  present  husband, 

,  received  a  letter  from  the  ASC  office 

advising  that  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  me 
was  being  carried  as  a  separate  unit,  and 
that  unless  there  was  some  unusual  circum- 
stances surrounding  my  particular  case,  the 
committee  felt  th^ey  would  have  to  combine 
my  land  with  my  husband's  land.  After  re- 
ceiving this  letter  I  Immediately  contacted  a 
county  committeeman  and  shoi»^ed  him  my 
canceled  checks  pertaining  to  thfe  operation 
of  my  farm,  and  stated  that  I  was  not  Just 
starting  to  farm  but  had  done  so  for  17  years, 
and  was  considered  self-employed  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  I  bought  the  farm  before  I  married, 
,  and  felt  I  should  not  lose  my  individ- 
uality because  I  was  married. 

My  husband  receives  no  compensation 
from  my  farm,  and  the  farm  Is  under  my 
management.  I  keep  my  own  bank  account, 
pay  my  own  expenses,  and  deposit  my  In- 
come to  my  own  account.  I  borrow  money 
for  operating  expenses  Independent  of  my 
husband.  I  have  wished  to  keep  my  busi- 
ness separate  because  of  my  son,  who  was 

not  adopted  by  when  we  married. 

I  asked  my  county  committeeman. , 

to  look  at  my  cancelled  checks,  deposit  slips, 
and    other   records   regarding   my   business. 

done    this    and    advised    the    other 

county  committee  members  and  the  field- 
man  of  my  farming  arrangement,  and  they 
replied  that  on  the  basis  of  their  Information 
they  could  not  see  where  my  farming  opera- 
tion should  Interfere  with  my  husband's,  be- 
cause my  farm  had  been  carried  as  a  sepa- 
rate unit  for  several  years.  On  the  basis  of 
this  Information  I  planted  approximately 
135  acres  of  wheat  and  fertilized  It.  Now, 
week  before  last  when  my  husband  called 
at  the  ASC  office,  he  was  Informed  that  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  his  certificates  be- 
cause I  was  overseeded.  My  husband  has 
compiled  with  the  program. 

I  feel  that  inasmuch  as  I  have  farmed  for 
17  years,  and  that  the  law  ptohlbltlng  me 


from  occupying  the  same  household  with  my 
husband  was  not  In  effect  at  the  time  I  was 
given  permission  by  my  county  conrunlttee 
to  continue  carrying  my  farm  as  a  sepcu'ate 
unit,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  continue  as 
a  separate  unit  for  this  year. 

It  is  now  too  late  for  me  to  plow  up  my 
wheat  and  plant  something  else  as  the  mols- 
tiu-e  Is  set  and  I  would  be  out  more  money 
for  seed,  labor,  etc. 

I  feel  that  my  case  Is  exceptional  and  that 
it  should  be  given  special  consideration. 

The  reply  from  the  USDA  to  my  in- 
quiry about  this  matter  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  AoRlcuLTtJRE, 
Agricultural  STABttizATiON  and 
Conservation  Service, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 
House  of  Representatives.- 

Dear  Mr.  Dole:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
telephonic  request  for  a  statement  of  the 
Department's  offsettlng-compliance  rules  as 
they  apply  to  hixsbands  and  wives. 

To  be  eligible  for  payments  under  the 
wheat  program,  we  require  that  a  producer 
comply  with  the  wheat  allotment  on  all  farms 
in  which  he  shares  In  the  wheat  crop.  The 
obvious  objective  of  this  provision  is  to  avoid 
making  payments  to  a  producer  on  one  farm 
when  such  producer  has  excess  acreage  of  the 
crop  on  other  farms. 

In  the  application  of  this  provision,  hus- 
bands and  wives  generally  are  considered  as 
having  a  Joint  Interest  in  land  or  crops  in 
which  either  party  has  an  ownership  In- 
terest. In  this  connection,  we  quote  below 
the  procedure  under  which  our  field  offices 
administer  this  provision :  • 

"Husbands  and  wives:  Shall  be  considered 
as  having  a  Joint  Interest  In  land  or  crops  in 
which  either  party  has  an  ownership  Interest 
unless  all  ot  the  following  conditions  are 
met: 

" (a)  They  do  not  share  in  the  same  house- 
hold. 

"(b)  Managerial  control  of  the  noncom- 
plylng farm  by  either  husband  or  wife  Is  in 
no  way  shared  by  the  spouse. 

"(c)  There  have  been  no  changes  In  the 
operations  or  managerial  control  of  the  non- 
complying  farm  which  would  tend  to  negate 
the  offsetting  compliance  provision  for  either 
spouse." 

While  we  recognize  that  members  of  an 
Immediate  family,  sharing  the  same  house- 
hold, do  not  always  make  mutual  decisions 
concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  af- 
fairs of  each  Individual,  It  would  be  difficult 
to  assume  that  such  decisions  are  not  direct- 
ed toward  the  best  interest  of  the  family  unit 
or  that  the  family  unit  would  not  share 
In  the  benefits  or  losses  resulting  from  the 
decision. 

Therefore,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  hus- 
bands and  wives,  as  well  as  minor  children, 
who  share  the  same  household  may  not  be 
considered  as  separate  producers  In  determin- 
ing the  compliance  of  one  family  member 
under  the  offsettlng-compliance  requirement 
of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs. 

Since  these  programs  are  devised  to  bene- 
fit farming  and  farm  families,  we  feel  en- 
tirely Justified  in  requiring  the  family  unit 
as  a  whole  to  comply  with  the  essential  pro- 
visions stipulated  by  the  Congress.  f 
The  offsettlng-compliance  provision  Is 
equally  applicable  to  the  feed  grain  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.  Godfrey, 

Administrator. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dole)  there 
were — ayes  63.  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    KHODES    OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  47,  following  line  7, 
insert  the  following  new  section:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  not  apply  to  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat, 
or  to  Soft  White  wheat  produced  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
agree  on  a  limitation  of  debate  on  title 
V  and  all  amendments  thereto  to  20 
minutes?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
such  a  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  be  linl- 
ited  to  30  minutes  on  title  V  and  amend- 
ments thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
'that  all  debate  on  title  V  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Latta)  there 
were — ayes  73,  noes  52. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  members  of  his  committee  have 
worked  haVd  to  come  up  with  a  good 
program  that  will  help  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers and  will  be  in  the  public  interest. 

My  amendm^int  is  not  designed  to  crip- 
ple this  program,  but  to  improve  it.  It 
would  exclude  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
and  Soft  White  wheat  produced  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  from  provisions  of 
law  which  provide  for  acreage  allot- 
ments, marketing  quotas,  marketing  cer- 
tificates, and  price  supports.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  House  Members  from  East- 
ern States  have  opposed  farm  legislation 
is  because  wheat  grown  in  these  States 
is  not  in  surplus.  These  programs  are 
not  needed  for  Eastern  Soft  wheat.  This 
type  of  wheat  amounts  to  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  wheat  crop. ' 

Many  Pennsylvania  farmers,  including 
farmers  of  my  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, are  interested  in  this  amendment. 
My  district  does  not  only  produce  this 
tjTJe  of  wheat,  but  uses  much  of  it  in  the 
pretzel-baking  industry.       , 
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The  art  of  pretzel  baking  has  earned 
the  city  of  Reading,  Pa.,  the  title  of  the 
Pretzel  Capital. of  the  World.  The  Na- 
tion's largest  producers  of  pretzels  are 
located  in  this  area  which  I  represent. 
You  will  remember  such  pretzel  brands 
as  Quinlan's  and  Bachman's.  Their 
products  can  be  found  on  shelves  in  big 
stores  here  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 

It  was  often  said  that  a  machine  would 
never  be  made  that  could  twist  pretzels. 
But  automation  has  come  to  the  pretzel 
industry.  They  have  invented  a  ma- 
chine tliat  can  twist  pretzels.  Neverthe- 
less, this  industry  gives  employment  to 
hundieds  of  citizens  in  my  district. 

These  pretzel  firms,  and  numerous 
other  bakeries  which  need  soft  wheat, 
are  important  to  the  economy  of  my 
district.  They  are  interested  in  this 
amendment,  which  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  approve.  This  amendment  is 
not  only  important  to  my  district,  but  to 
many  others  in  Eastei-n  States. 

Most  of  the  farmers  I  represent  are 
not  in  accord  with  some  farm  leaders 
who  oppose  all  liberal  and  progressive 
legislation.  They  are  good  citizens  who 
want  to  cooperate  with  their  Govern- 
ment in  an  effort  for  a  good  farm  pro- 
gram. They  only  ask  that  consideration 
be  given  to  their  views  on  this  legisla- 
tion. This  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  meet  most  of  the  objections  that 
eastern  farmers  have  to  this  bill.  I  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amendment  be 
approved. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Permsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.'  LATTA.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks.  One  of  my  wheat  farmers 
called  me  about  this,  this  morning,  and 
asked  why  this  particular  type  wheat  was 
placed  in  the  program.  He  said  it  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  farm  bill  and 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  I  have 
supported  this  program  off  and  on  in 
the  past  but  I  do  not  believe  I  can  sup- 
port it  much  more  unless  we  can  get  the 
farmers  in  my  district  satisfied  with  it. 
I  believe  your  amendment  will  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  **  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
AbbittI. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment  now 
pending.  It  is  well  thought  oilt  and 
highly  important  to  the  production  of 
Soft  Red  wheat.  This  type  of  wheat  is 
used  exclusively  in  the  baking  industry. 
It  does  not  contribute  to  the  surplus.' 
The  producers  of  this  wheat  have  been" 
discriminated  against  in  the  past  in  the 
wheat  program.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man  for  his  thoughtfulness  In  present- 
ing this  amendment  and  I  hope,  in  fair- 
ness and  in  justice,  this  committee  will 
approve  the  amendment. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
if  you  leave  every  wheat  farmer  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  out  of  this  program 
it  would  destroy  the  wheat  program  in 
toto.  At  the  present  time  no  one  is  re- 
quired to  be  in  the  program.  Anyone 
who  is  upset  because  he  thinks  that 
he  has  tp  do  something  or  not  do  some- 
thing does  not  have  to  be  in  the  program 
now.  This  amendment  would  deprive 
about  100,000  wheat  farmers  in  this  area 
who  are  now  in  the  program,  from  being 
in  the  program. 

Wheat  of  this  type  is  not  in  short  sup- 
ply. Those  who  are  participating  are 
getting  paid,  as  all  other  wheat  farmers 
are.  I  hope  the  House  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes  1 . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania)  there  were — ayes  28, 
noes  64. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    offered    BT    MR.    DOLE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog-. 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  L  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  On  page 
43,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  507.  Section  407  of  the  Agrlcultutal 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: 'Provided,  That  notwithstanding  arty 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  sales 
of  wheat  at  less  than  115  per  cent'om  of  the 
current  support  price  for  wheat,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges,"  and  renimibfir 
subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  liAr.  Dole]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
cussed in  general  terms  the  amendment 
which  was  just  offered  on  TueSday  of  this 
week.  And  before  anyone  rises  in  opfK)- 
sition  to  the  amendment,  let  me  state 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  prin- 
cipal issue  involved  is  whether  or  not 
this  Congress  has  confidence  in  the  mar- 
keting system  or  whether  this  Congress, 
in  effect,  by  failing  to  act,  will  permit 
grain  marketing  to  be  nationalized. 

I  have  listened  to  considerable  testi- 
mony as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
have  heard  such  experts  testify  as  Roy 
P.  Hendrickson,  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives;  Robert  C.  Liebenow, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
city  of  Chicago;  Sam  L.  Rice,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent. Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National 
Association;  Robert  L.  Searles,  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Grain  Trade 
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Council:  and  Dwayne  O.  Andrea  s,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association. 

In  addition  to  these  experts 
had  excellent  statements  in 
mittee  from  the  American  FarA 
Federation,  the  National  Farmefs 
and  the  National  Association 
Growers,  who  endorse  some 
the  resale  formula  with  certa 
vations. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  oiitset 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
phase  of  grain  marketing,  but 
that  these  men  who  testified  before 
committee  did  so  in  complete 
I  have  faith  in  their  testimony 
believe  their  testimony  was  the 
objective  study  and  based  on  th^- 
convictions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  opi  loses  any 
amendment  to  this  resale  fom  ula,  and 
I  am  familiar  with  tlie  many  a,mend- 
ments  which  he  has  presente  1  to  our 
committee  and  the  many  pubic  utter- 
ances he  has  made.  While  I  re  >pect  the 
opinions  of  Secretai-y  Freeman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  face  of  the  ovi  rwhelm- 
ing  testimony  in  favor  of  some  increase, 
his  position  is  not  only  unrea  istic  but 
arbitrai-y  and  completely  adverse  to  the 
interest  of  the  grain  trade  and  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Tuesday 
out  the  fact  that  there  was  wid^ 
for  some  increase  in  the  resale 
and  on  Wednesday  I  attempt^ 
list  support  by  other  Members, 
publicans  and  Democrats. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
that  since  that  time  the  American 
Bureau  Federation  has  stated 
do  support  the  amendment  in 
but  they  are  opposed  to  the  adbption 
any    amendments,    on    the   th;ory 
parently  that  you  cannot  help 
with  amendments. .  The  poin 
adoption  of  my  amendment  woji 
fit  both  the  complying  and 
ing  farmer  and  would  be  in 
with  the  President's  statement 
ruary  4  at  which  time  in  his  fi 
sage  he  stated ; 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to 
get  Improved  farm  income  out  of  tl  e  market- 
place, with  less  cost  to  the  Cover  iment 

Now  I  recognize  that  many  Members 
who  are  not  familiar  with  operation  of 
the  Commodity  Credit 
with   the   grain   marketing 
perhaps  confused  and  may  hav^ 
pression  that  this  amendment 
pair  the  effectiveness  of  this 
or  that  it  would  permit*certain 
obtain  special  benefits  inconsis 
the  overall  purposes  of  this 
I  believe  a  careful  reading  of 
mittee  report  commencing  on 
and  terminating  on  page  126  •< 
any   of   the   reservations   any 
might  have.   For  the  benefit  of 
have  not  had  the  opportunitj 
the  arguments  there  presented 
say  again  that  the  purpose — an< 
purpose — for  offering  this 
to  permit  the  farmer  to  obtain 
come  from  the  marketplace  at 
to  the  Government  and  at  the 
to    permit    fanner-owned    cootoeratives 
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and  the  private  grain  trade  to  carry  out 
their  historic  function  as  the  buyers  and 
merchandisers  of  American  farm  prod- 
ucts. I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  with 
the  present  105  percent  sales  policy  the 
Government  now  owns  about  75  percent 
of  all  the  wheat  in  the  Nation,  and  at 
some  time  during  the  year  will  own  over 
90  percent. 

One  argument  used  by  opponents  of 
this  amendment  is  that  it  will  simply  add 
more  wheat  to  the  surplus  stocks  already 
on  hand,  but  as  Mr.  Andreas  pointed  out 
in  the  committee  hearings: 

There  Is  only  one  way  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  own  less  wheat,  and  that  Is  for 
somebody  else  to  own  some  wheat,  and  the 
only  way  that  you  are  going  to  make  It  in- 
teresting fo^  anybody  with  money  to  own 
wheat  is  to  get  your  sales  price  up.  You 
cannot  malce  this  wheat  disappear  with  a 
wand,  you  know.  If  you  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  own  It  you  have  got  to  make 
it  interesting  for  somebody  else  to  own  it. 

You  would  own  less  v^heat  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  at  the  present  time  you  have 
an  office  here  selling  wheat  eagerly  and  boast- 
ing that  they  are  raising  money  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Right  across  the  street 
in  the  same  corporation  is  an  office  that  is 
buying  wheat  under  the  price-support  pro- 
gram. The  reason  that  this  office  is  buying 
wheat  is  because  that  office  is  selling  wheat. 
If  you  stop  that  office  from  selling  wheat  at 
low  prices,  this  office  will  stop  buying  wheat. 

We  have  a  name  for  this  in  private  in- 
dustry. If  we  ran  our  business  this  way  we 
would  call  it  mismanagement,  but  you  are 
Belling  wheat  in  direct  competition  with  the 
current  production  of  all  of  our  members. 

Now  you  look  at  the  statistics  that  might 
prove  almost  anything,  but  I  can  tell  you  a 
little  about  statistics.  Let  us  say  that  I 
make  a  transaction  with  an  exporter  for  1 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  The  statistics  say 
that  I  sold  that  wheat.  What  the  statistics 
do  not  show  is  the  most  Important  factor  in 
any  transaction.  It  never  gets  into  statistics. 
That  is,  why  did  the  buyer  buy  it — why  was 
the  price  what  it  was?  Who  else  was  offering 
to  sell,  how  much,  what  kind,  and  at  what 
price?  The  final  actual  transaction  is  a  re- 
sult of  these  unrecorded  facts. 

As  long  as  the  Government's  wheat  Is 
offered  for  sale  at  105,  nobody  is  going  to  pay 
me  104%  and  105.2. 

These  unseen  statistics  dominate  the  en- 
tire ■  trade,  remove  private  capital  from  the 
stream.    And  as  a  result  you  own  the  wheat. 

And  I  submit,  sir,  that  you  would  have  a 
hard  time  to  show  me  how  you  can  own  less 
vi;heat  unless  you  can  encourage  somebody 
else  to  own  part  6f  it. 

If  you  raise  the  price,  you  would  acquire 
less.  You  will  then  own  less.  You  will  ac- 
quire less. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  this 
is  not  an  amendment  to  confer  benefits 
upon  the  grain  trade.  It  is  not  an 
amendment  offered  in  an  effort  to  wreck 
the  program,  nor  is  it  an  amendment  of- 
fered to  frustrate  the  operation  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  requires  that  the  Corporation  em- 
ploy usual  and  customary  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  Increase  the  release  price  on 
wheat. 


This  amendment  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  throughout  the  con- 
sideration of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  its  merit 
is  reflected  by  the  two  extremely  close 
votes  that  occurred  in  that  committee. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  amendment 
was  turned  down  in  the  Wheat  Subcom- 
mittee by  a  6  to  5  vote,  and  was  turned 
down  in  the  full  Agriculture  Committee 
by  an  18  to  17  vo^.  This  shows  bipar- 
tisan support  for  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sale price  for  wheat. 

The  support  of  the  various  farm  orga- 
nizations is  also  present  on  this  particular 
amendment.  The  Farmers  Union,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  the  National  Grain 
Trade  Council,  the  National  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  Association,  the  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  all  support  the  concept  of  in- 
creasing the  release  prices  for  CCC  stock 
of  wheat. 

The  major  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, of  course,  comes  from  the  Depai-t- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  gives  two  main  reasons 
why  this  amendment  is  not  good.  The 
Department  says  that  the  amendment 
would  increase  Government  costs.  It 
also  says  the  amendment  would  tend  to 
discourage  participation  in  the  voluntai-y 
wheat  program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  these  two  argu- 
ments and  see  if  they  have  any  merit. 

If  the  release  price  is  increased,  cer- 
tainly market  prices  should  be  improved. 
To  the  extent  that  market  prices  are  im- 
proved, wheat  farmers  would  receive 
more  income,  but  it  might  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  pay  some  export  . 
subsidy  on  the  shipment  of  our  wheat 
overseas.  Therefor^  the  Department 
does  have  a  point  in  saying  that  an 
increase  in  the  release  price  with  accom- 
panying improvement  in  market  prices 
may  require  the  Government  to  pay  ex- 
port subsidies.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Government's  inventory  of 
what  which  is  now  being  sold  into  the 
market  at  about  $1.31  plus  carrying 
charges  would  be  moving  into  the  market 
at  5  to  10  cents  a  bushel  more.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  would  be  recov- 
ering approximately  a  dime  a  bushel 
more  from  its  doniestic  sales  than  it  does 
at  present.  This  would  reflect  a  greater 
return  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  its  investment  in  its  sur- 
plus wheat,  and  it  follows  that  CCC 
losses  would  not  be  as  great  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Or  put  in  a  nut- 
shell it  boils  down  to  this:  Increased 
Government  costs  because  of  the  pay- 
ment of  export  subsidies  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  increased  Government  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  surplus  wheat  at 
higher  prices  into  the  domestic  market. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  second 
argument  that  the  Department  contends 
that  compilers  in  the  voluntary  wheat 
program  would  be  jeopardized  by  a  mod- 
est increase  in  the  release  price. 

Let  us  assume  that  market  prices  go 
up  10  cehts  a  bushel.    It  is  most  unlikely 
that  a  farmer  who  is  now  complying 
with  the  wheat  program  would  stay  oub" 
because  of  this  sligVit  -rise  in  market 
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prices.  He  would  not  stay  out  because,  U 
he  did,  he  would  lose  all  of  the  wheat 
program's  benefits.  These  beneflts  in- 
clude eligibility  for  domestic  marketing 
certificates;  payments  under  the  amend- 
ment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  and  eligi- 
bility for  a  nonrecourse  loan.  In  addi- 
tion, cooperators  are  eligible  for  resale 
payments  on  farm-stored  grain.  Also, 
the  cooperator  gets  payments  whether 
or  not  he  has  a  crop,  thereby  giving  him 
somewhat  of  a  crop  insurance  advan- 
tage. 
Actually,  the  difference  between  com- 
■  pliance  and  noncompliance  under  this 
bill  in  its  present  form  is  somewhere 
around  54  cents  a  bushel.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  that  any  substantial 
number  of  wheat  farmers  would  be 
tempted  to  go  out  of  compliance  if  they 
had  to  lose  this  54  cents  a  bushel  ad- 
vantage. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment's opposition  to  this  particular 
amendment  is  not  justified  and  that  the 
amendment  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
all  wheat  farmers — those  who  comply 
with  the  program  and  those  who  do 
not — and  it  is  likewise  in  the  interest  of 
taxpayers  who  will  not  lose  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  with  the  position  which  he 
has  taken  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Dole  amendment  to  increase  the  CCC  re- 
sale price  of  wheat  to  115  percent  of  the 
current  support  price,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 

Congress  never  intended,  I  am  sure, 
that  we  set  up  a  voluntary  farm  program 
in  name  only.  It  was  not  intended  that 
there  be  any  built-in  clubs  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  at  his  discretion  to  foi'ce 
compliance.  Yet,  in  his  own  words,  the 
Secretary  says  he  has  to  have  the  lower 
OCC  resale  price;  otherwise,  he  "cannot 
get  farmers  into  the  program."  He  has 
used  this  club  on  occasion  to  get  farm- 
ers to  go  along  with  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. I  deplore  it  as  do  many  of  the 
farmers  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
program. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  the 
Dole  amendment.  Most  of  the  major 
farm  organizations  agree  that  the  resale 
price  should  be  increased.  I  have  found 
a  high  dfcgree  of  support  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Second  District  of  Kansas. 
When  the  omnibus  farm  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
I  sent  a  summary  of  the  principal  se<>" 
tions  of  the  bill  to  every  farm  home  in 
the  district  and  asked  for  comments 
about  the  legislation.  In  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  responses  I  received,  there  was 
specific  mention  that  the  resale  price  of 
CCC  stocks  should  be  increased  to  125 
percent. '  I  agree  that  this  is  a  more 
realistic  figure,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Second  District  of  Kansas 
would  accept  a  compromise  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  115  percent. 


Such  an  increase  would,  as  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  maintain  "raise  farm  income, 
reduce  Government  costs  and  lielp  re- 
store a  healthy  grain  marketing  system." 
I  respectfully  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  posi- 
tion which  has  been  taken  on  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole]  and  commend  him  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  entire  House 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Redlin]. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    REDLIN 

Mr.  REDLIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Redlin  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  Next  to  the 
last  line  of  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  strike 
out  the  words  "115  per  centum"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "110  per  centum". 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  expressing 
gratitude  to  my  colleagues  from  urban 
areas  who  have  indeed  illustrated  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  rural 
areas.  The  farm  bill  voting  patterns  of 
the  past  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

I  submit  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  to  section  407  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  My  amendment  would 
set  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
resale  price  of  wheat  at  not  less  than  110 
percent  of  the  support  level. 

Increasing  the  price  at  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  CCC  can 
sell  surplus  stocks  would  have  several 
beneficial  effects.  It  would  strengthen 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
movement,  handling  and  processing  of 
grain.  It  would  reduce  Government  sur- 
plus stocks,  and  consequently.  Govern- 
ment costs.  And  it  would  increase  in- 
come for  the  farmer  in  the  marketplace. 

Under  the  existing  wheat  program  and 
in  the  proposed  program  in  H.R.  9811, 
private  enterprise  has  inadequate  incen- 
tive to  invest  in  grain  inventories.  Pri- 
vate traders  are  hemmed  in,  on  one  hand, 
by  a  $1.25  floor  on  wheat  prices,  repre- 
senting the  basic  support  rate,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  a  $1.31Vi  ceiling, 
representing  the  CCC  resale  price  of 
105  percent  of  that  rate.  Private  traders, 
therefore,  have  a  margin  of  only  6 'A 
cents. 

Increasing  this  margin  would  attract 
more  private  capital  into  graih  inven- 
tories and  increase  market  prices  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  while  reducing 
Government  storage  and  costs. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  any  price 
fluctuations  within  this  area  could  not 
possibly  justify  an  Increase  in  costs  to 
the  users  of  wheat  products. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  1964,  a  major 
chapge  in  the  wheat  program  was  made, 
reducing  the  basic  support  rate  approxi- 
mately 75  cents  from  the  level  of  past 
years.  In  those  earlier  programs,  the 
105  percent  CCC  resale  price  meant  a 
trading  margih  of  approximately  10 
cents. 

Under  the  new  program,  a  110- 
percent  resale  price  would  provide  a 
margin  of  12  V2  cents,  reasonably  in 
alinement  with  long-term  CCC  policy. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  that  a  110-per- 
cent level  is  the  most  realistic  adjust- 
ment the  Congress  could  make  at  this 
time.  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
110  percent  has  precedent  in  the  cotton 
field  when  this  figure  is  applied.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Dole 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  not  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  House  that  it  adopt  the  115-per- 
cent support,  I  do  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Redlin]  to  ma,ke  it 
110  percent.  Any  increase  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  level  at  which  it  now  stands. 
But  certainly  fairminded  individuals 
should  not  object  to  a  10-percent  raise. 
We  have  heard  from  our  wheat  export- 
ing firms,  Cargill,  G.Tjf\.,  Continental, 
and  others  that  with  the  way  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  handling  the  CCC 
stocks  they  are  kept  from  effectively 
marketing  our  Nation's  v/heat. 

The  history  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  one  of  proud  service  to  the 
farmers  of  America.  It  was  certainly 
not  meant  to  be  used  as  a  ruthless  com- 
petitor to  the  farmer.  When  the  CCC 
was  originally  set  up  it  was  to  help  the 
farmer,  but  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  CCC  that  is  not  always  the 
case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  find: new 
markets  for  agricultural  products.  [  We 
have  to  find  markets  overseas.  We  have 
to  place  our  wheat  in  a  position  to  export 
and  not  permit  the  Secretary  to  come 
up  and  cut  the  market  out  from  under 
our  export  firms.  We  hear  much  about 
balance  of  payments;  we  hear  much 
about  the  gold  outflow.  We  know  we 
need  better  trade  for  American  products. 
We  also  realize  that  we  need  sales  of 
farm  products.  This  amendment  would 
uniquely  afford  this  opportunity. 

We  have  been  suljject  to  quite  a  bit 
of  a  publicity  barrage  on  this  even  hav- 
ing the  Secretary  encourage  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  to  hold  a  press  con- 
ference and  maintain  that  this  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer.  I 
think  we  expose  the  error  of  the  state- 
ment, particularly  with  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota  and  I  standing  to- 
gether from  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  saying  we  need  this  help  for  our 
fanners,  we  need  balance  of  trade,  we 
need  to  stop  the  gold  outflow,  and  we  can 
do  this  with  this  increase  in  the  resale 
price. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
nizes   the    gentleman   from 
[Mr.  Qttie]. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.   Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the 
from  California.  , 

Mr.  TUNNEY.    Mr.  Chairmsti 
in  support  of  the  Dole  amendment 

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Chairman, 
support  of  the  Redlin  amendm^t 
Dole  amendment.    You  might  i 
Republican  would  do  that?    I 
need  a  little  bipartisanship  around 
and  this  is  a  chance  to  have  it 
riize  it  is  not  possible  to  win  an 
in  the  resale  formula  for  wtfeit 
percent  on  the  floor,  even  thoug 
like  to  see  that  happen 
I  hope  we  can  pass  an  increaie 
resale  formula  of  110  percent  o) 
as  the  gtfitleman  from  Nortl 
[Mr.  Redlin]  offered.    He  did 
that  110  percent  resale  formulJ 
ton  is  in  this  bill  already.    You 
on  page  24  of  the  bill,  line  7. 
ton  we  have  set  a  resale  formuli 
110  percent  of  the  loan.    Weoujht 
the  same  thing  for  wheat,  and 
market  an  opportunity  to  function 
Goverrunent  does  not  have  to 
to  so  much  wheat  before  it  lat^r 
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agam. 

Many  of  you  are  concerned 
Is  so  much  wheat  in  storage,  bu 
cost  to  the  Government  is     " 
storage,  then  moving  it  out 
would  be  a  saving  to  the 
would  also  be  a  saving  in  that 
be  able  to  secure  a  little  better 
the    grain   they    sell.     This 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD. 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     I 
dorse  the  amendment  of  the 
from  Kansas   [Mr.  Dole]   am  I 
marks,  and  the  remarks  made 
on  behalf  of  this  particular 
The  amendment  should  be 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  thank  the 
This  is  a  wise  amendment  and, 
own  devices,  I  am  confident 
would  accept  an  increase  in 
formula  to  110  percent 

Let  us  have  enough 
fort  to  pass  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 

SXALBAUMl . 

Mr.    STALBAUM.     Mr 
rise  in  support  of  the  Redlin 
to  the  Dole  amendment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
Dakota  and  the  gentletnan 
sota. 

I  feel  there  is  substantial 
view  of  the  drop  in  price 
approximately  $1.80  to  $1.25 
little  more  latitude  in  the 
Commodity  Credit 
sold.    I  will  go  with  110  _ 
one  of  those  who  feels  that  to 
percent  is  to  tie  up  too  much 
commodities  in  storage  and 
to  burden  us  with  the  cost  of 
mobities  as  they  remain  in 
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recog-        Therefore,  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  hope  that 

Minnesota     the  Redlin  amendment  is  adopted  and 

I  frankly  state  that  if  it  is  not,  I  will  vote 

against  the  Dole  amendment  to  go  to  115 

percent. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  the  .gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Redlin]  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  We 
are  not  discussing  the  merits  of  whether 
or  not  l^ere  should  be  a  range  between 
the  price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporajion  takes  over  inventory  and  the 
price  at  which  it  releases  that  inventory. 
This  has  been  decided  previously  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  not  chal- 
lenged by  the  Congress.  The  fact  that 
Congress  in  changing  the  wheat  program 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  about  40 
percent  in  the  margin  that  previously 
existed  between  the  support  price  at 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion acquired  its  stocks  and  at  which  it 
released  them  requires  that  we  take  cor- 
rective action  or  I  believe  the  result  will 
be  a  sharp  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
wheat  handled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I  am  sure  everyone  Is  in  agreement 
with  the  objective  J;hat  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  handle  more  of  our  farm 
commodities.  I  do  not  believe  it  reason- 
able to  expect  private  channels  to 
acquire  more  than  minimal  stocks  of 
wheat  sufficient  for  their  immediate 
needs  with  a  policy  in  effect  that  offers 
Government  stocks  in  competition  un- 
less there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  their  efforts  will  result  in  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  we  understand 
that  the  investment  in  stocks  of  which 
I  speak  is  not  without  cost  to  the  Com- 
modi£y  Credit  Corporation  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  anyone  who  stores,  handles  or 
merchandises  wheat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  can  reduce 
the  funds  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
wheat  portion  of  our  farm  program  by 
this  small  corrective  step,  and  if  this  is 
the  result  then  we  will,  of  course,  have 
available  these  savings  in  order  that  we 
might  strengthen  farm  programs  in 
other  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  flrom  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Langen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dole  amendment.     I 
aifcendment     do  so  because  this  is  the  one  chance  we 
basis  pf    have  had  in  3  days  of  debate  In  which 
fiom  North    we  can  direct  a  little  bit  of  money  di- 
frojn  Minne-     rectly  to  the  farmer.    You  know  I  am 
not  a  little  surprised  that  we  And  any 
opposition  to  this  kind  of  amendment 
after  this  House,  and  the  majority,  hav- 
ing done  a  complete  about-face  and  just 
finished  providing  some  $200  million  of 
additional  taxpayers'  money  in  direct 
payments — not  a  nickel  of  which  will  in- 
crease  the   farmers'    Income   over   the 
original  bill.    But  you  know  just  as  soon 
as  there  is  an  amendment  that  will  pro- 
vide a  little  bit  of  money  to  reach  the 
stctrage.  farmer's  pocket,  oh  then  they  arise  im- 
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mediately  to  oppose  it  or  to  reduce  it  if 
possible,  as  we  have  just  seen  within  the 
last  couple  of  minutes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ob- 
viously set  this  patteri\with  his  state- 
ment as  follows: 

We  must  not  yield  to  temptation  to  make 
prices  so  high  that  programs  become  un- 
workable. 

Let  me  ask  this  question — is  It  not 
when  the  prices  have  risen  that  the  pro- 
gram has  worked?  Farm  programs  are 
designed  for  that  purpose — to  bring  a 
little  bit  of  money  into  agriculture.  If 
the  prices  go  up  then,  of  course,  the  pro- 
gram has  worked.  But  oh  no,  they  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  prices  do  not  im- 
prove. I  cannot  possibly  imagine  this 
kind  of  statement  being  made  by  the 
Secretary,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  has 
made  it,  and  it  has  had  its  effect  on  this 
House.  What  complete  disregard  for  the 
farmer  and  his  future. 

So  on  that  basis,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  support  this  Dole  amendment. 
But  let  me  make  one  more  point  if  I 
haye  the  time.  Does  anyone  realize 
that  by  supporting  this  amendment,  it 
does  not  cost  any  money?  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  can  make 
money  because  they  are  goini  to  sell 
these  stocks  at  a  little  higher  price  and 
return  to  the  corporation  more  funds 
that  they  have  to  use  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  and  other  ex- 
penditures of  the  Corporation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  for  anybody  to 
vote  for  this  amendment  if  they  swal- 
lowed the  argument  about  the  bread  tax. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  raise 
the  price  of  wheat  in  addition  to  the  50 
cent  raise  added  to  the  certificates.  If 
you  swallow  that  bread  tax  argument, 
you  cannot  possibly  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment because  it  is  hoped  this  amendment 
will  raise  the  price  6V2  cents  to  the  proc- 
essors if  the  Redlin  amendment  Is 
adopted  or  raise  it  by  13  cents  if  the  Dole 
amendment  is  adopted  and  that  is  the 
same  result  objected  to  by  those  who 
opposed  the  "bread  tax."  But  there  is 
a  big  difference  between  the  certificate 
approach  and  this  approach.  In  the 
case  of  the  certificate  increase,  all  the 
money  goes  to  the  producer.  Under 
this  amendment,  only  25  percent  of  the 
.  increase  will  go  to  the  producer.  The 
reason  is  that  when  the  wheat  is  har- 
vested, most  of  it  is  sold  to  the  grain 
trade. 

Within  3  rtionths  after  the  wheat  is 
harvested,  60  percent  of  all  the  wheat  is 
out  of  the  farmers  control.  The  pur- 
chasers of  wheat  do  not  have  enough 
difficulty  finding  wheat  during  the  first 
few  months  after  the  harvest  to  create 
a  demand  for  wheat  in  commodity 
credit  bins.  By  the  time  there  would  be 
enough  demand  so  CCC  could  sell,  75 
percent  of  the  wheat  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  speculators  and  grain  dealers.^ 
It  would  also  make  wheat  non- 
competitive with  milo  and  some  sub- 
stitutes on  the  domestic  market.  Over 
100  million  bushels  have  been  used 
domestically    for    nonhimian    purposes. 
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Any  reduction  in  either  domestic  con- 
sumption or  exports  would  prevent  sales 
from  Government  storage..  It  would 
keep  storage  costs  higher  than  necessary. 
By  not  reducing  consumption,  it  would 
make  the  program  appear  ineffective 
and  tend  to  wreck  the  program. 

Members  heard  the  names  of  sup- 
porters of  this  amendment  read  off. 
Many  of  them  are  primarily  interested  in 
the  grain  trade  or  Government  storage. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the 
amendment  would  increase  export  sub- 
sidies. Whenever  the  domestic  market 
price  is  raised  above  the  world  market 
price,  either  our  wheat  would  be  locked 
out  of  the  world  market  or  the  CCC 
would  have  to  pay  export  subsidies  to  be 
competitive.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  are  involved.  I  believe 
the  estimate  I  was  given  is  too  large,  but 
it  is  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  ad- 
ditional export  subsidies  that  would  be 
required  in  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  and  they  would  be  used  to  embarrass 
the  entire  farm  program. 

This  amendfftent  would  not  benefit  the 
farmers  much  in  the  short  run  and 
would  hurt  in  the  long  run.  All  it  will  do 
is  benefit  the  grain  trade  and  some 
storage  operators.  It  would  prevent  our 
marketing  system  from  working  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  move  Exports,  and 
it  would  cost  the  taxpayers.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Battin]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  disagree  more  than  I  do  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  because  I  believe  that 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  do  represent  the 
farmers  and  not  the  grain  trade.  They 
also  are  very  interested  in  seeing  the 
price  increase  on  wheat. 

This  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  that  the  two 
major  farm  organizations  agree  on  a 
single  principle.  The  one  they,  agree  on 
is  the  increase  in  the  release  price  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

If  my  recollection  is  correct — and  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pdrcell]  if  this  is  not  true — when 
this  question  was  voted  on  in  the  subcom- 
mittee there  was  a  one-vote  differential 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  reported  from 
the  committee  at  115  percent. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  My  memory  is  it  was 
a  1-vote  margin,  yes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call what  the  vote  was? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Six  to  seven,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  BATTIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  full  committee  the 
same  proposition,  on  110  percent  of  re- 
sale, lost  by  one  vote,  18  to  17. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Of  course  I  should  like 
to  see  it  raised  to  115  percent,  but  I  am 
realistic  enough  to  know  that  it  might 
not  come  out  that  way.  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  any  increase  in  the 
support  price. 

Regardless  of  the  position  we  might 
take  on  other  sections  of  the  bill,  we  have 


an  opportunity  to  really  benefit  the  per- 
son who  is  producing  on  the  farm.  We 
can  give  him  some  protection  in  the  mar- 
ket where  he  has  to  sell  his  product.  The 
Government  does  not  take  over  the 
farmer's  grain  until  the  farmer  decides 
to  let  it  go  for  the  loan  value.  If  the 
price  is  higher  than  the  loan  he  will  sell 
it  to  the  grain  trade  and  not  let  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  take  it 
over.    This  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes- the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Talcott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dole  amendment. 
However,  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  last  year,  in 
order  to  pass  a  farm  bill,  we  had  to  com- 
bine subsidies  and  supports  for  the  wheat 
farmers  and  the  cotton  farmers.  Neither 
of  these  individual  programs  could  have 
survived  on  its  own  merits. 

This  year,  apparently,  in  order  to  pass 
a  farm  bill,  the  proponents  must  go  even 
further  than  last  year.  They  must  in- 
clude supports  and  subsidies  for  the 
'wheat,  feedgrains,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool, 
boiled  peanuts  and  dairy  farmers. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  fai'mer  at  home 
who  used  to  wipe  his  nose  with  a  hoop — 
until  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  end 
to  it. 

He  got  smart  and  quit — we  ought  to 
follow  his  example. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  very  excellent  arguments  made  for 
the  substitute,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  support 
the  amendment  now  before  us.  I  am 
sorry  it  could  not  Jiave  been  115  percent. 

I  also  suggest  that  I  wish  the  same 
magnanimous  attitude  had  existed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisie  dealing  with 
feed  grains,  because  as  a  result  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Quie  amendment  devastat- 
ing damage  has  been  done  to  the  family 
farms  of  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  PURCELL.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  should  like  to  be 
heard  on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  time  for  de- 
bate has  been  fixed.  The  gentleman 
has  already  consumed  his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemarf 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a 
little  reluctant  to  oppose  an  amendment 
which  I  know  is  offered  in  good  faith  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity,  but  it 
seems  so  clear  that  the  actual  effect  of 
this  amendment,  will  be  disastrous  to 
the  program  that  I  must  object. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  destroy  the 
program  because  if  it  works  as  success- 
fully as  the  sponsors  say  it  will,  if  it  in- 
creases the  price,  of  course,  it  will  break 
down  compliance  because  it  will  give  to 


the  noncomplier  a  price  approximately  as 
high  as  the  compiler  gets.  Of  course,  in 
the  first  year  that  is  fine.  Everybody 
profits  in  the  first  year  and  maybe  in  the 
second  year  they  will  break  even.  How- 
ever, in  the  third  and  fourth  years  and 
in  all  years  therAfter,  you  have  de- 
stroyed the  program  and  have  no  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to 
allow  1  year's  profits  to  take  away  a  good 
program  of  this  kind. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  so  well 
pointed  out,  if  it  works  as  tne  sponsors 
suggest  it  will  and  raises  the  prices  what 
you  have  done  is  to  increase  the  price  of 
wheat  to  the  baker  and  for  others  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  feeding  chickens. 
It  simply  raises  the  price  to  all  who  are 
buying  wheat,  to  the  bakers  and  all  the 
way  dov;n  the  line.  To  the  extent  that 
it  works,  it  destroys  the  very  thing  that 
they  want — the  farm  program,  the  farm- 
ers in  the  East — and  last  but  not  least — 
the  consumers.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  accept  an  amendment 
that  does  those  things  even  though  it 
might  give  us  a  higher  return  the  first 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Noyth  Car^ 
olina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  oppose  the  amendment,  and 
point  out  that  the  administration  is 
definitely  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I 
understand  it  will  result  in  increasing 
the  cost  of  feed  grains  in  the  grain  deficit 
area.  My  own  State  happens  to  be  in 
that  category. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  Uke  to  point 
out  that  this  would  increase  the  price  of 
feed  grains  on  any  farm  in  any  feed 
grain  deficit  area  which  includes  prac- 
tically everything  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. There  will  be  a  raise  in  the  price 
of  milk,  eggs,  and  bread.  You  name  it 
and  it  will  result  in  an  increase  in  price 
in  that  product. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  respect  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  chairman 
and  I  point  out  that  we  are  only  talking 
about  a  maximum  of  6V4  cents.  We  are 
only  talking  about  wheat  and  not  raising 
the  price  of  anything  else.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  raising  the  income  of  the 
farmer  without  any  increased  cost.  I 
point  out  to  my  good  chairman  that  I 
supported  this  amendment  In  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  tMr. 
Redlin]  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the' 
gentleman  from  Kans^  [Mr.  D^ileI. 
.  The  amendment  to'  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc- 
curs on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Resnick) 
there  were — ayes  74,  noes  106. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  :   demand 


Mr.  DOLE. 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  the 
appointed  as  fellers  Mr.  Dole 
Foley. 

The  Committee  again  dividec 
tellers  reported  that  there 
noes  141. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENT   OFTEKED   BT    MR. 

Mr.  LATTA.     Mr.  Chairman 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


4:hairman 
and  Mr. 

and  the 
82, 


were-  -ayes 


■ATTA 

I  offer 


:  Page  37. 
amoUnt  ol"  in- 


woidc 


"but  the" 

"amount 

eicentase 
or". 

marketing 
5f  wheat". 
"quota 


and  insert 
al  alloca- 
be  less 


wt  ;at 


'market- 
of  wheat 


I  erlod   ar.U 
each  class 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latt,  , 
•  line  16.  after  the  words  "the 
sert  "each  class  of". 

Page  37,  line  18.  after  the  words 
Insert  the  word  "total". 

Page  37.  line  21,  after  the  word 
of"  Insert  "each  class  of". 

Page  38,  line  2,  after  the  words  ■ 
for"  insert  "each  class  of  wheat 

Page  38,  line  4,  after  the  words 
allocation"  insert  "for  each  class 

Page  38.   line  5.  after  the 
^  for"  insert  "eaqh  class  of". 

Page  38.  line  8,  strike  the  period 
"but  In  no  event  shall  the  natioi 
tion  percentage  for  any  class  of 
than  45  per  centum". 

Page  38,  line  17.  after  the  wordi 
Ing  allocation"  insert  "on  each  cla^ 
planted". 

Page   38,   line   21,   strike   the 
quotation  marks  and  Insert  "for 
of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm". 

Mr.  DAGUE.       Mr.  Chairmkn,  I  ask 

'    unanimous     consent     that     t  tie     time 

allocated  me  be  given  to  the  gjentleman 

from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tTiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleifan  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairnkn,  this 
amendment  would  make  this  pill  what 
it  professes  to  do. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  tiie  wheat 
certificate  plan  has  come  from  the  small 
producers  and  particularly  tho  ie  east  of 
the  Mississippi-Missouri  Rive  rs — there 
must  be  a  reason  for  this  o  iposition 
My  amendment  would  satisfy  much  of 
this  opposition.  Now,  what  is  t  le  reason 
for  tills?  This  bill  professes  to  issue 
wheat  certificates  to  produces  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  vnieat  used 
domestically.  The  Secretary  o:  Agricul- 
ture has  set  this  figure  at  45  pe:  cent  of  a 
farmer's  production.  Is  this  4  >  percent 
a  fair  figure?  It  is  not.  It  does  not  begin 
to  reflect  the  proper  domestic/i  tilization 
of  most  classes  of  wheat  and  pai  ticularly. 
Soft  Red  Winter  and  Hard  Spring 
wheats. 

According  to  the  Departmen  of  Agrl- 
.^culture's  own  statistics,  the  average 
'''  domestic  utilization  for  the  y  jars  1959 
through  1963  was  72.4  perceit  of  our 
total  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  p  -oduction 
and  86  percent  of  our  total  Ha  d  Spring 
wheat  production.  Yet,  unler  this 
wheat  certificate  plan,  they  w  11  receive 
certificates  on  only  45  percent  of  their 
production  and  this  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent their  share  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumption. Take  your  pencil  and  you 
can  easily  determine  how  m\icl'  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  two  classes  of  1  /heat  are 
getting .  shortchanged  under  this  bill. 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  producers  are 
'  getting  shortchanged  to  the  tu;  le  of  27.4 
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percent  of  their  production  and  the 
Spring  wheat  producers  are  getting 
shortchanged  to  the  tune  of  41  percent 
based  on  this  5-year  average. 

Now,  who  gets  the  gravy  imder  this 
bill?  It  goes  to  the  producers  located  in 
about  four  or  five  States  who  are  raising 
the  class  of  wheat  that  has  been  caustog 
our  greatest  surplus  problem.  During 
this  same  5-year  period,  only  37.4  per- 
cent of  this  class  of  wheat  has  been 
used  domestically.  Yet,  they  will  receive 
wheat  certificates  on  45  percent  of  their 
production  under  this  bill.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  distuib  this  percentage. 
On  line  8,  page  38,  my  amendment  reads 
as  follows:  "but  in  no  event  shall  the 
national  allocation  percentage  for  any 
class  of  wheat  be  less  than  45  per 
centum." 

It  would,  however,  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  Increase  this  45 
percent  figure  to  correctly  and  accurately 
refiect  the  proper  domestic  utilization  of 
these  other  classes  of  wheat.   > 

I  say  to  my  good  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  accept  this 
amendment  and  you  will  see  much  of 
the  opposition  to  this  wheat  certificate 
plan  vanish  not  only  in  my  State  but  in 
most  of  the  wheat-producing  States  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  or  five  States 
producing  hard  winter  wheat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Call an]. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  proposed  in 
our  committee.  What  it  would  do,  in 
fact,  is  to  destroy  the  wheat  program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would,  of  course,  break  down 
the  entire  wheat  program.  If  you  are 
going  to  exempt  any  one  type  of  wheat 
and  allow  unlimited  production  of  one 
type  of  wheat,  obviously  that  unlimited 
type  will  take  the  market.  There  is 
enough  interchangeabillty  between  each 
and  every  type  of  wheat  that  so  long  as 
one  is  in  great  supply,  other  types  of 
wheat  cannot  enjoy  a  good  market.  If 
you  allow  those  who  are  now  growing 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  to  grow  an  un- 
limited amount  and  offer  it  on  the  mar- 
ket, they  will  not  only  destroy  everybody 
else's  market  but  they  will  pull  the  house 
down  on  themselves.  They  are  presently 
enjoying  a  very  reasonably  good  market 
for  their  wheat.  Let  us  not  destroy 
wheatgrowers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  very  argument  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  made  shows  they  are  now 
enjoying  a  good  market  for  their  wheat. 
If  they  go  to  growing  unlimited  amounts 
of  any  type  of  wheat,  then  all  types  of 
wheat  are  going  to  suffer  and  you  are 
going  to  destroy  the  whole  program.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  of  course,  has  no 
fear  about  this  because  he  does  not  be- 
lieve any  of  our  farm  programs  are  sound 
and  consequently  he  is  not  concerned  if 
you  destroy  the  whole  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. But  those  of  us  who  do  believe 
that  we  have  in  this  Bill  a  sound  and 
workable  program  that  is  good  for  Okla- 


homa and  good  for  Kansas  and  good  for 
North  Dakota  as  well  as  for  Ohio  are 
much  concerned  about  it.  I  hope  we  will 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  privileged  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Latta  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  reconunendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  have  just  heard  a 
loud  protest  here  to  something  that  is 
not  applicable  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  destroys  nothing  in 
this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  failed  to  point  out  where  this  amend- 
ment destroys  anything  and  has  done 
nothing  but  talk  about  something  other 
>han  the  amendment.  This  amendment, 
had  the  gentleman  been  listening, 
merely  gives  the  producers  of  certain 
classes  of  wheat  what  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  tells  the  farmers  they  are 
supposed  to  be  getting  and  that  is  their 
share  of  the  domestic  utilization  of  their 
wheat.  That  is  all  it  does.  It  destroys 
nothing.  I  merely  want  to  give  these 
farmers  what  they  are  entitled  to.  We 
have  had  a  lot  of  amendments  proposed 
on  this  bill,  but  here  is  an  amendment 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  should 
support  who  lives  outside  of  the  five 
hard  winter  wheat  States  that  have  been 
producing  the  great  surpluses  which  have 
gotten  us  into  all  this  trouble. 

I  happen  to  have  in  my  hand  the 
latest  wheat  situation  pamphlet  put  out 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
July  1965.  I  see  that  the  carryover  of 
this  particular  class  of  wheat  on  June 
30,  1965,  was  537  million  bushels.  Now 
what  was  the  carryover  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat?  It  was  a  mere  8  million 
bushels;  Now,  who  is  attempting'to  de- 
stroy this  bill?  Certainly- not  one  from 
a  Soft  wheat  area.  These  farmers  are 
not  adding  to  this  tremendous  surplus  as 
reflected  in  the  latest  wheat  situation 
issued  by  the .  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. So,  without  attempting  to  destroy 
anything,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
again,  if  you  accept  this  amendment,  it 
will  do  what  the  Secreatry  contends  this 
bill  will  do,  and  that  is  to  give  these 
farmers  their  rightful  domestic  percent- 
age in  allotting  wheat  certificates.  I 
could  possibly  support  this  bill  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

And  to  my  Hard  Winter  wheat  friends, 
let  me  say  that  my  amendment  will  still 
give  you  certificates  on  45  percent  of  your 
production.  I  merely  ask  the  Members 
to  give  these  small  producers  what  they 
rightfully  deserve,  that  is,  precisely  their 
domestic  share. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  now  before  us  has  any  vir- 
tue at  all,  it  is  that  of  honesty. 

We  all  have  heard  many  statements 
about  the  bread  tax.  Many  of  these 
statements  have  constituted  attempts  to 
hoodwink  us  into  supporting  a  bill  that 
I  believe  is  bad,  ill  advised  and  a  mock- 
ery of  the  legislative  process. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  even 
if  this  amendment  should  be  enacted,  I 
still  will  vote  against  the  bill  on  the  final 
motion.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
this  kintl  of  legislation. 
I    Nonetheless,  we  now  are   confronted 

ith  an  amendment  which  appears  to  me 
b  try  to  present  the  situation  in  its  true 
light- 

About  16  months  ago,  we  enacted  a 
bill  which  imposed  a  bread  tax  of  75  cents 
per  bushel  of  wheat  upon  the  consumers 
of  this  Nation.  I  was  opposed  to  that, 
and  so  voted. 

This  year,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  behest  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, proposed  that  the  bread  tax  be 
increased  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Again,  we 
would  be  imposing  a  further  regressive 
tax  on  consumers,  many  of  whom  can 
ill  afford  to  pay  it.  Statistics  easily 
prove  that  families  of  lower  incomes 
consume  more  wheat-based  products, 
like  bread,  macaroni,  and  so  forth,  than 
those  with  higher  incomes. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  steadfastly  held  to  his 
original  position  that  the  higher  bread 
tax  should  be  infiicted  upon  consumers, 
and  that  he  reluctantly-  retreated  only 
when  he  was  informed  by  the  leadership 
of  this  Chamber  that  the  additional  50- 
cent  bread  tax  would  result  in  the  death 
of- this  legislation. 

And  so  now  we  have  an  amended  bill 
which  seeks  to  impose  a  direct  bread  tax 
of  75  cents  a  bushel  and  an  indirect  bread 
tax  of  50  cents  a  bushel,  the  50  cents  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  General  Treasury. 

Right  at  this  point,  the  bill  falls  apart. 
In  my  opinion.  How  can  I  be  for  a  three- 
fifths  bread  tax?  I  am  either  for  a  bread 
tax  or  against  a  bread  tax.  Obviously,  I 
cannot  be  for  both. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  now  before  us  were  thinliing 
In  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Thus,  they  have  moved  to  pay  all  of 
the  bread  tax — the  whole  $1.25 — out  of 
the  General  Treasury.  Like  them,  I  full 
well  realize  the  enormity  of  the  cost  of 
the  proposal  now  before  us.  A  50-cent 
bread  lax  will  cost  the  General  Treasury 
$250  million,  but  a  $1.25  bread  tax  will 
cost  nearer  $700  milUon,  a  tremendous 
demand  upon  the  Treasury. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  honest 
about  this.  We  have  spent  $1.6  billion 
this  year  for  support  of  the  feed  grains 
program,  and  we  took  that  from  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury.  Why  are  not  users  of  feed 
grains  asked  to  pay  a  corn  tax,  of  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it? 


I  am  fuUy  aware,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  the  havoc 
a  $1.25-a-bushel  charge  on  wheat  will 
cost  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  item  I  would  not  want  to  be  guilty 
of  sponsoring. 

However,  placing  all  of  the  cost  of  this 
program — tliis  badly  conceived  pro- 
gram— in  the  General  Treasury  is  an 
honest  way  of  presenting  the  facts  to  the 
American  people.  Further,  by  taking  all 
of  the  money  from  the  Treasury,  we  are 
spreading  the  load  among  all  taxpayers, 
not  simply  the  bi-ead  and  fiour  users,  the 
poorest  of  whom  consume  the  lai-gest 
amount. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  have  one,  let  us  be  honest  about 
it,  let  us  do  away  with  all  the  gimmicks, 
let  us  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  tax- 
payers exactly  what  we  are  doing  to 
them — that  we  are  spending  nearly  $700 
million  in  bread  taxes  for  a  program  the 
farmers  of  this  country  do  not  want,  and 
the  consumers  would  reject  positively  if 
we  really  gave  them  a  chance  to  say  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  reawi  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  601.  The  Soil  Bank  Act  oi  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  repealed,  except  that  it 
shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal. 
'  Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  costs  of  farm  programs,  assisting 
farmers  in  turning  their  land  to  nonagri- 
cultural  uses,  promoting  the  development 
and  conservation  of  the  Nation's  soil,  water, 
forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources, 
establishing,  protecting,  and  conserving  .open 
spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar 
years  1965  through  1969  under  which  agree- 
ments would  be  entered  into  with  produc- 
ers as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods  of  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.  No 
agreement  shall  be  entered  Into  under  this 
section  concerning  land  with  respect  to 
which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the 
five-year  period  preceding  the  first  year  of 
the  agreement  period  unless  the  new  owner- 
ship was  acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a 
result  of  the  death  of  the  previous  owner: 
Proi-ided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an 
agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agree- 
ment has  once  been  ehtered  Into  under  tnis 
section. 

(b)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  divert 
from  production  all  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  to  carry  out 
on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land 
on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production 
of  crops  (herelnafte»  called  "designated  acre- 
8ige")  and  maintain  for  the  agreement  period 
practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve  oil, 
water,  or  forest  resources,  or  establish  or 
protect  or  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources  or 
prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  (3)  to 
maintain  in  conserving  crops  or  uses  or  allow 
to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agreement 
period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such 
crops  or  uses;  (4)  not  to  harvest  any  crop 
from  or  graze  the  designated  acreage  dur- 
ing the  agreement  period,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, after  certification  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  such  acreage  Is  situated 
of  thf  need  for  grazing  or  harvesting  of  such 
acreage,  determines  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
permit  grazing  or  harvesting  In  order  to  al- 
leviate damage,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused 
by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 


disaster,  and  consenti  to  such  grazing  or 
harvesting  subject  to  an  appropriate  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  payment;  and  (5)  to  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  program,  including  such 
measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  keep  the  designated  acreage  free 
from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 

(c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary 
shall  ( 1 )  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost 
(including  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in 
which  the  farm  Is'  situated  of  estabUshlng 
and  maintaining  authorized  practices  or  uses 
on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices 
or  uses  under  the  agricultural  conser\'atlon 
program;  and  (2)  make  an  annual  adjust- 
ment payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period 
of  the  agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able in  consideration  of  the  obligations  un- 
dertaken by  the  producers.  The  rate  or  rates 
of  annual  adjustment  payments  as  deter- 
mined hereunder  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  ap- 
propriate In  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  of  the  use  of  the  designated 
acreage  if  the  producer  further  agrees  to  per- 
mit, without  other  compensation,  access  to 
such  acreage  by  the  general  public,  during  the 
agreement  period,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fish- 
ing, and  hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State 
and  Federal  regulations.  The  Secretary  may 
make  the  annual  adjustment  payments  for 
all  years  of  the  agreement  period  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  agreement  or  in  such  install- 
ments as  he  determines  to  be  desirable: 
Provided,  That  for  each  year  any  annual  ad- 
justment payment  is  made  in  advance  of 
performance,  the  annual  adjustment  pay- 
ment shall  be  reduced  by  5  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  adjusting  any  pay- 
ment on  account  of  failure  to  comply  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  will  be  inconsistent 
with  the  effective  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, use  an  advertising  and  bid  procedure 
in  determining  the  lands  4n  any  area  to  be 
covered  by  agreements.  The  total  acreage 
placed  imder  agreement  in  any  county  shall 
be  llmitefl  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligi- 
ble acreage  in  such  county  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county. 

(e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centvpn  of  the  estimated 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  the 
basis  of  prices  In  effect  at  the  time  the  agree- 
ment Is  entered  Into,  of  the  crops  or  types  of 
crops  which  might  otherwise  be  grown.  The 
estimated  value  may  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  on  a  county,  area,  or  Individual 
farm  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  termination  would  be  In 
the  pubUc  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  facilitate  Its  admin- 
istration. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate 
regulations  for  preservation  of  cropland, 
crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history  applica- 
ble to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production 
of  crops  under  the  program  for  the  purpose 
of  any  Federal  program  under  which  such 
history  Is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  Umltatlon  or  for  participation  in  such 
program. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  utilize  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 
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(k)   The  Secretary  is  authorize  1 
the  facilities,  services,  authorltl" 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo 
charging  his  functions  and  res 
under  this  program,  Including 
costs  of  administration.     There 
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Mr.  COOIiEY.    Mr.  Chain  lan 
interest  of  time,  I  ask  unanimt>us 
that  the  remainder  of  the 
and  vrr,  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendmen  t 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object.    I 
believe  we  should  take  each  title  sepa 

rately.  .     , 

Mr.COOLEY.  Very  well.  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  VI  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  and  openjfor  amend 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDME 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clejk  will  state 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Conunlttee  amendment:  On 
13,  strike  the  word  "subtitle 
"Utle". 


The  committee  amendmen  was  agreed 


to. 
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AMENDME>rT    OfTERED    BY    MR.    OATHINOS 

Mr.   GATHINGS.     Mr.   Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gathincs:  On 
page  47,  line  8,  strike  out  title  VI  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  if  approved,  would  expedite 
consideration  of  this  legislation  quite  a 
bit. 
It  is  a  desirable  amendment,  too. 
America's  abundance  is  the  envy  of 
the  world.  U.S.  food  and  fiber  make  for 
a  problem  of  plenty,  not  of  scarcity.  We 
have  been  blessed  with  bountiful,  bumper 
harvests. 

There  has  been  a  population  explosion 
in  this  world;  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
figures.  In  1960.  there  were  approxi- 
mately 2,900  million  people  residing  in 
this  world.  By  1980  it  is  expected  that 
2.900  million  people  will  increase  to 
4,200  million. 

In  India  there  are  now  about  450  mil- 
lion people.  It  is  expected  there  will  be. 
within  the  next  15  years,  185  mUlion 
added  people  in  that  particular  counti-y- 
In  the  Asian  area,  in  order  for  those 
people  who  reside  in  that  part  of  the 
world  to  be  assured  of  the  same  diet  that 
they  now  enjoy,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  50  percent  more  production  per 
acre  on  the  land  of  food  crops  grown  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  an  imequal  distribution  of 
world  food  production.  In  North  Amer- 
ica, in  Europe,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  more  than  one-half  of  the 
food  is  processed  and  produced,  the 
caloric  intake  exceeds  the  minimum  need 
by  some  25  percent. 

Whereas  in  India,  anij  in  the  Far  East- 
ern areas  where  only  one-third  of  the 
food  is  produced,  the  calorie  supplies  are 
about  10  to  11  percent  less  than  the  mini- 
mum need.  Now  this  will  be  a  great  im- 
provement if  this  title  is  stricken.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  duplicated 
effort  to  have  this  soil  bank  title  ap- 
proved today  by  this  House.  Why  do  I 
say  that?  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  legislated  for  3  days  with  re- 
spect to  various  crops.  We  have  dis- 
cussed feed  grains  to  do  what?  To  cut 
down  on  the  production  of  feed  grains. 
We  just  worked  on  wheat  and  this  title 
had  as  one  of  its  pmposes  to  reduce  the 
acreage  of  wheat  production.  We  just 
had  the  cotton  provision  before  us  and 
it  had  as  its  purpose,  largely,  to  cut  back 
on  the  acreage  of  cotton.  That  is  what 
is  intended  in  this  soil  bank  provision 
wholly  and  exclusively,  that  is.  to  take 
cropland  out  of  production.  It  is  a  cost- 
ly and  a  very  costly  plan.  I  want  to  say 
to  you.  We  just  voted  a  few  minutes  ago 
to  add  $2^  million  additional  cost  for 
the  wheat  program  by  paying  the  added 
50  cents  per  bushel  to  be  realized  by  the 
farmer  out  of  the  •Treasury  instead  of 
taking.  It  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

That  increased  cost  ought  to  be  made 
up  somewhere  and  we  can  help  do  it 
here.  I  asked  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  furnish  cost  figures  on  their 
acreage  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  for  the 


short  time  it  was  in  effect.    I  include  the 
reply  received  today  at  this  point: 

Dear  Mr.  Gathincs:  In  accordance  with 
your  telephone  request,  we  are  listing  below 
by  program  years  compensation  paid  to  pro- 
ducers for  participating  in  the  soil  bank 
acreage  reserve  program. 

Program  year:  Amouht 

1958                $248,090,813 

1957"*                       -      608,987,411 

19581" -r 692,  227,  412 

Total. 1,549,305,636 

If  you  desire  additional  Information, 
please  advise  us. 

Sincerelv  yours, 

H.  D.  GODFREy. 

It  is- estimated  in  the  minority  report 
on  this  bill  that  the  cost  for  1  year  for 
this  particular' title  VI,  the  soil  bank 
title,  will  be  $700  million  a  year.    You 
put  your  land  in  there  for  a  period  of 
from  5  to  10  years.    If  you  have  an  aver- 
age of  6  years  and  would  multiply  that 
by  $700  million  a  year  that  would  be       y 
$4,200  million  in  cost  for  this  program.       y 
We  can  save  that  much  money  and  it 
needs  to  be  saved  too.    This  is  a  new 
program.    Why  embark  on  ap  extrava- 
gant venture  at  this  time  when  om*  gal- 
lant   men    are    fighting    in    Vietnam? 
Here  is  a  headline,  "Marines  Attack  Red 
Stronghold— Landing    Seeks    To    Trap 
2,000     Vietcong."    That     was    in    last 
night's    paper.    Let    us    see    what    the 
paper  this  morning  said.    "Senate  Unit 
Approves  $1.7  Billion  in  Viet  Funds." 
They  quote  a  prominent  Member  of  the 
other  body  who  said  that  on  an  annual 
basis  at  least  $7  billion  more  will  be  re- 
quired to  fight  in  Vietnam.    Whatever 
Is  needed  it  should  be  provided  so  that     -  . 
the  conflict  can  be  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.    Why  should  we  start  a 
new  program  here  which  is  needless  and 
extravagant?    It  need  not  be  done  be- 
cause we  have  done  the  very  thing  In  the 
past  3  days  which  it  seeks  to  accom- 
plish—to cut  back  on  production  of  these 
various  crops.    Let  us  delete  that  title, 
and  in  that  way  we  can  save  an  awful 
lot  of  money  which  can  be  used  for  a 
much     better     purpose.    I     hope     the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  were  any  good  title  in 
this  bill.  I  think  this  is  it.  This  is  simi- 
lar, it  is  true,  to  the  old  soil  bank  but 
there  have  been  some  important  changes 
made  in  It.  One  of  the  things  that  oc- 
curred in  the  past  to  the  soil  bank  that 
gave  it  a  bad  name  will  not  occur  in  this 
proposition  here.  They  will  not  be  tak- 
ing more  than  50  percent  of  the  land  out 
of  one  county,  out  of  production  under 
this  legislation.  A  limitation  prevents 
that.  There  will  be  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  the  land.  For  a  while  under  the  crop- 
land adjustment  prpgram  there  was  an 
emphasis  on  recreation  and  a  very  small 
percentage,'  an  infinitesimtd  percentage 
of  retired  land  under  that  first  trial  pro- 
gram went  into  recreatioa  There  is 
more  interest  in  recreation  now.  There  is 
also  some  emphasis  on  wildlife  cover  and 
there  will  be  land  taken  out  used  for 
himting  and  for  fishing  where  there  are 
l>onds.  The  people  from  the  town  who 
think  that  this  was  an  unwise  expendi- 


ture of  mo«iey  before  will  be  looking  more 
favorably  on  it  now  because  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  it  for  their 
own  recreation  purposes. 

So  this  Is  a  most  Inexpensive  way  for 
land  to  be  taken  out  of  production  and 
bring  about  a  balance  between  supply 
and  demand. 

There  is  not  a  better  program,  looking 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  to  the 
Government.  Also,  if  you  really  want  to 
do  something  in  the  cotton  program, 
about  release  and  reapportionment,  here 
Is  a  chance  for  a  farmer  who  does  not 
want  to  use  his  cotton  land  to  rent  it  to 
the  Government  for  5  to  10  years  and  not 
produce  cotton.  Amendments  adopted 
here  as  to  cotton  are  going  to  make  it 
even  more  diflBcult  to  solve  the  cotton 
problem  and  bring  some  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  This  will  at  least 
give  that  opportunity  and  enable  farmers 
who  know  how  to  produce  cotton  on  their 
land,  to  grow  cotton.  A  feature  about 
this  is  that  the  farmer  has  to  take  his 
best  acres  of  price-supported  crop,  his 
feed  grains  or  wheat  or  cotton  out  of  pro- 
duction, before  he  could  take  anything 
else. 

We  will  not  have  it  happen  as  it  did 
under  the  old  Soil  Bank  Production  Act- 
where  a  farmer  took  his  least  productive 
land  out  of  production  and  continued  to 
produce  on  his  best  land,  feed  grains, 
wheat  or  cotton. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  measure,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  a 
splendid  statement  on  an  important  part 
of  the  bill.  I  concur  entirely  in  what  he 
has  had  to  say,  and  I  hope  tliat  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  every- 
one knows  who  is  familiar  with  H.R. 
9811,  it  is  a  very  complex  and  a  very 
controversial  piece  of  legislation. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  predict  which 
title  of  this  omnibus  bill  would  pro- 
duce the  most  long-range  benefits  to  the 
American  farmer,  I  would  choose  title  VI. 
or  the  cropland  adjustment  section.  The 
great  majority  of  farmers  in  Kansas,  and 
I  am  certain  in  many,  other  States,  have 
long  indicated  an  Interest  in  cropland 
retirement  programs.  Nearly  every  ma- 
jor farm  organization  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  cropland  retirement  or  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  to  supplement  pro- 
grams deahng  with  specific  commodities. 
Frankly,  I  have  serious  misgivings  about 
the  wheat  certificate  plan  as  written,  but 
do  feel  adoption  of  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  will  improve  operation  of 
the  wheat  certificate  plan. 

Title  VI  provides  for  the  long-term  di- 
version of  land,  currently  being  used  for 
agricultural  production,  to  protective 
conservation  uses  which  will  provide  im- 


mediate and  longtime  benefit  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens.  It  wilK  bring  about 
economically  desirable  changes  in  land 
Xise  as  well  as  expand  recreation  resources 
and  wildlife  habitet,  reduce  stream  silta- 
tlon;  improve  tlie  scenic  value  of  the 
countryside  and  increase  reforestation. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  elderly 
farmers  to  reduce  their  operations  while 
continuing  to  live  on  the  home  farm.  It 
will  assist  other  f  armei's  who  can  benefit 
from  reducing  their  farming  operation 
to  take  advantage  of  more  remunerative 
local  employment.  Also,  it  contains  pro- 
vision for  the  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  in  permanently  shifting  crop- 
land into  public  uses,  such  as  parks  for 
recreational  areas.  In  addition  to  shar- 
ing necessary  costs  in  establishing  the 
protective  conservation  use  it  provides 
for  an  annual  per  acre  adjustment  pay- 
ment during  a  5-  to  10-year  agreement 
period.  The  program  will  supplement 
the  effects  of  the  annual  commodity  pro- 
grams and  result  in  substantially  lower 
costs  to  the  Government  on  acreage  pro- 
duction for  the  longer  period.  Grazing 
or  harvesting  of  hay  from  contracted 
acreage  could  be  permitted  to  relieve 
hardship  caused  by  namiral  disasters. 
The  local  economy  would  be  protected  by 
limiting  the  percentage  of  the  cropland 
acreage  contracted  in  any  area.  Only 
land  where  ownership  has  not  changed 
within  the  last  5  years  will  be  accepted. 
Mr.  Chairman,  title  VI  repeals  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  of  1956,  except  with  respect  to 
existing  contracts. 

This  title  would  establish  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  under  which  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  long-term  agreements  with  produc- 
ers to  assist  them  in  diverting  their  crop- 
land to  approved  conservation  uses. 
Such  uses  include  vegetative  cover,  water 
storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-, 
wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  or 
practices  or  uses  for  the  establishment, 
protection,  and  conservation  of  open 
spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reational resources  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  could  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  producers  during  the  period 
1965  through  1969  to  be  carried  out  not 
later  than  December  31,  1979.  The  pe- 
riod covered  by  any  contract  would  be 
not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  10  years. 

In  order  to  participate  a  farmer  would 
have  to  agree  to,  first,  retire  all  of  his 
acreage  of  at  least  one  surplus  crop; 
second,  maintain  in  conserving  crops  or 
uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  the  acreage 
normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or  uses 
on  the  farm;  and  third,  take  required 
measures  to  keep  the  designated  acreage 
free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  Grazing  or  harvesting  of  any 
crop  would  be  prohibited;  however,  graz- 
ing or  harvesting  of  hay  could  be  ap- 
proved to  alleviate  damage,  hardships,  or 
suffering  caused  by  natural  disaster.  No 
land  could  be  brought  into  the  program 
where  ownership  has  changed  within  the 
last  5  years  except  through  will  or  suc- 
cession as  a  result  of  deatl^of  the  pre- 
vious owner. 

This  provision  is  a  controversial  one, 
but  our  committee  had  to  draw  the  line 


somewhere,  and  the  5-year  period,  as  I 
recall,  was  the  most  acceptable.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  provision  will  prevent 
some  persons  from  participating  in  the 
program  who  may  have  purchased  land 
this  year  or  in  any  of  the  previous  4 
years  in  complete  good  faith  and  without 
any  thought  of  speculation  on  the  basis 
a  program  such  as  this  might  be  tulopt^d 
by  Congress.  I  frankly  feel  that  in  these 
cases  proper  adjustments  should  be 
made, -for  as  outlined  above,  the  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  provide  for  long- 
term  diversion  of  land,  and  to  prevent 
participation  of  whose  who  purchased 
land  in  good  faith  could  well  defeat  this 
purpose. 

In  return  for  the  producer's  diverting 
his  cropland  to  approved  uses,  the  Sec- 
retary would  share  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing such  uses  and  make  an  annual  per 
acre  adjustment  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  the  period  covered  by  the  con- 
tract. The  annual  adjustment  payments 
for  all  years  of  the  contract  period  may 
be  made  in  advance  at  a  5 -percent  dis- 
count. The  annual  adjustment  payment 
would  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  crops  which  might 
otherwise  be  grown.  Annual  payment 
on  retired  land  could  be  increased  if  the 
owner  agrees  to  permit  access  to  the  land 
without  charge  by  the  general  public  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  or  hiking. 

To  prevent  serious  adverse  effect  en  - 
the  local  economy  a  limit  will  be  placed 
on  the  percentage  of  the  acreage  to  be 
placed  under  contract  in  a  county. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  rural  areas  will 
certainly  be  watching  administration  of 
the  program  and  particularly  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 602  as  it  relates  to  the  total  acreage 
contracted  for  in  any  one  country.  In 
my  own  district  I  can  foresee  the  possi- 
bilities of  real  threats  to  county  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  the  economy  of 
businesses  within  a  county,  unless  this 
provision  Is  carefully  administered. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  in- 
crease in  the  permanent  retirement  of 
cropland  to  noncrop  uses,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  transfer  funds  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  program 
to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States 
or  local  governmental  agencies  for  use 
in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty, 
the  development  of  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  the  prevention  of  air 
and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized 
to  share  the  cost  with  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  in  the  establish- 
ment of  practices  and  uses  which  will  es- 
tablish, protect,  and  conserve  open 
spaces,  natm-al  beauty,  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational resources  and  prevent  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  a  imiform  rule 
for  the  preservation  of  cropland,  crop 
acreage,  and  allotment  history  with  re- 
spect to  designated  acreage. 

In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary would  utilize  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committees,  and  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers 
would  be  safeguarded.  An  advertising 
and  bid  procedure  will  be  used  except 
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where  the  Secretary  determines 
tion  inconsistent  with  effective 
tration   of    thfe   program. 
Secretary  may  provide  for 
payment  for  failure  to  comply 
tract  terras  and  conditions. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman 
unanimous  consent  that  aJl 
title   VI   and   all   amendment; 
close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenjan 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Cha|r 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illi 

FlNDLEYl. 

Mr.     FINDLEY.     Mr.     Chai 
think  we  ought  to  consider  the 
the  effectiveness  of  the  propoj  ed 
land  retirement  prpgi'am.     Th  ; 
Government  under  this  progri 
competing  for  retirement  lane 
other  programs. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
can    get,    an    Illinois    farmer 
showed  me  a  card  that  he 
the  county  ASC  office,  which 
a  payment  of  $90  per  retired 
cooperated  in  the  feed  grains 

As  to  the  ineffectiveness  of 
posal,  look  at  our  experience 
feed  grains  program.    Under 
gram  \*te  have  paid  out  about  $ 
ta  retire  some  36  million  acri 
grains  cropland  and  we  got 
crop  of  feed  grains  in  all  histcjry. 
do  not  see  how  the  taxpayers 
to  get  anything  for  their  mor|ey 
this  cropland  proposal,  and  I 
gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chdir 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
O'Neal]. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Chairitian 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  1 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  fr^ 
[Mr.  O'Neal] . 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlerjan 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia 
man,  early  in  January  many 
alarmed   more   than   somewhdt 
peated-  newspaper  reports  that 
in  the  White  House — as  far 
he  was  never  identified — had 
this  country  only  needed  a  million 
half  farmers  and  that  plans  w 
way  that  would  in  effect  "plow 
*  million  others. 

I  remember  quite   well  the 
with  which  we  all  received  the 
fann  message  and  how  delightejl 
that  he  made  no  refef ence  to 
ing  idea  giving  us  the  impressio^i 
cau^e  of  this  omission  the 
been  abandoned. 

I  remember,  too,  how  member 
House  Agriculture  Committee 
moned  quickly  to  the  Vice' 
Office  where  the  Vice  Presiden ; 
with  us  that  this  disposal  of 
farmers  was  not  one  of  the 
tion's  goals. 

But,  is  this  really  true?    Ha 
icy    of    plowing    under 
adopted  without  announcing 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  has.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  cropland  adjustment 
title  does. 

It  buys  out  of  business  as  many  farm- 
ers as  will  accept  the  checks  of  the  Sec- 
retwy  of  Agriculture  to  abandon  the 
farm  to  the  weeds  for  not  less  than  5 
nor  more  than  10  years. 

Thousands  of  farmowners  will  leave 
the  farm  and  then  it  necessarily  follows 
that  thousands  more  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  farmworkers  and  workers  asso- 
ciated with  the  agricultural  industry 
are  going  to  have  to  move.  When  they 
move,  they  will  move  to  the  cities,  and 
not  one  of  them  will  be  self-sufficient. 
They  will  move  to  our  cities  where  they 
will  either  compete  with  your  laboring 
men  for  jobs  or  add  to  your  burgeoning 
and  ballooning  welfare  rolls.  They  are 
going  to  be  an  added  burden  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  a  bigger  social  prob- 
lem at  the  same  time. 

If  they  are  going  to  be  a  problem  eith- 
er on  our  farms  or  in  yovir  city,  they 
would  be  happier  where  they  have  al- 
ways lived,  and  it  would  be  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  to  let  them  produce  a  siu-- 
plus  on  the  farm  than  to  support  all  their 
needs  in  the  city. 

They  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
Great  Society  in  their  own  element — Uke 
Uncle  Remus'  rabbit  in  the  briar  patch. 

Let  us  not  buy  2  million  fanners  out  of 
business  with  cropland  adjustment. 

Let  us  take  cropland  adjustment  out 
of  the  farm  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  G^airman,  I  rise' 
in  opposition  to  this  amejklment.  I  feel 
that  if  this  section  is  stricken  It  will 
cause  ovei-production.  This  is  our  prob- 
lem.    We  must  cut  down  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  com- 
.  ments  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gath- 
iNCsl,  who  is  concerned  with  the  growth 
in  world  population.  I  would  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  hearings  which 
are  now  going  on  in  the  other  body  on 
this  subject  and  to  the  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  subject. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  the  very  real  problem 
with  which  rice  producers  in  Arkansas 
will  be  faced  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  informa- 
tion and  statistics  released  by  the  Uriited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
bearing  in  mirid  the  present  technology 
in  producing  rice,  ric.e  production  is  at)out 
3,700  pounds  per  acre  but  with  the  use 
of  advanced  technology  in  production 
can  be  5,200  pounds  per  acre. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  give  this  rice 
away  or  increase  the  expense  of  our  pro- 
gram, we  have  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
tire land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  land 
section  of  the  bill  is  wise.  I  feel  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  long  range  solution  to 
the  fundamental  problem  of  our  agricul- 


ture, which  is  represented  by  the  very 
great  and  rapid  growth  in  our  technol- 
ogy and  the  ability  of  our  farmers  to 
produce,  which  is  both  giving  us  very 
cheap  food  and  presenting  a  very  serious 
problem  to  the  country  because  of  our 
ability  to  increase  production  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  1  min- 
ute of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain]. 

The  CH^RMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  GathincsI. 

Yesterday,  I  briefly  explained  what  the 
release  and  reapportiormient  principle 
adopted  by  this  Congress  in  1959  has 
meant  to  the  cottongrowers  of  the  South- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States  and 
to  my  own  congressional  district. 

As  H.R.  9811  came  to  this  floor,  it 
limited  use  of  this  program  to  within  a 
county.  Part  of  the  Poage  amendment 
yesterday  opened  county  lines  and  re- 
stored much  of  the  existing  program 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  cotton 
farmers  of  North  Carolina.  In  view  of 
other  provisions  in  this  bill,  the  right  of 
the  cotton  farmers  in  my  section  to  get 
cotton  from  the  State  ASC  pool  will  still 
to  some  extent  be  impaired. 

The  elimination  of  title  VI  from  the 
bill  will  be  another  way  to  restore  the 
initial  effectiveness  of  this  release  and 
reapportionment  program  which  has 
enabled  many  poor  people  in  ftiy  section 
to  earn  a  living  by  growing  cotton. 

A  soil  bank  for  cotton  acreage,  if  fully 
uised,  would  amount  to  discrimination 
against  the  cotton  areas  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  small  farm  area  of  the 
Southeast  as  a  whole.  Every  section  of 
the  country  helped  build  the  present 
carrypver.  All  should  share  in  its  reduc- 
tion. 1 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary 
would  use  it  extensively;  I  think  he  has 
so  related.  However,  its  very  presence 
in  this  law  will  discourage  farmers  who 
do  not  want  to  plant  cotton,  those  who 
have  no  love  for  it,  from  releasing  it  to 
the  State  pool.  The  same  is  true  con- 
cerning the  potential  for  selUng  or  leas- 
ing it. 

I  hope  this  House  will  strike  title  VI 
from  this  bill  and  eliminate  it  as  a 
problem  in  the  Senate.  While  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  believing  there  is  a 
good  chance  it  will  be  stricken  in  the 
Senate,  if  not  here,  we  can  save  our- 
selves a  lot  of  headaches  and,  render  a 
great  service  to  countless  thousands  of 
cotton  farmers  all  over  the  country  by 
doing  it  here. 

Striking  title  VI  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  full  meariing  and 
significance  and  purpose  of  the  1959 
law,  now  in  effect;  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  farmer  shall  plant,  release, 
or  lose  his  cotton  history  acreage. 

I  have  never  voted  against  a  farm 
bill,  although  I  have  frequently  had 
mixed  emotions  about  some  of  them  as 
I  do  in  this  case.  If  I  reluctantly  vote 
for  this  bill  as  it  has  now  been  amended, 
it  will  be  because  it  has  much  in  it  that 
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deserves  support,  but  it  also  has  many 
provisions  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be 
improved  upon  in  the  Senate.  I  will 
do  my  part  toward  that  end.  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  do  not  have  the  votes 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  im- 
prove it  further.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
see  any  good  that  can  come  from  re- 
committing it  to  that  committee.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  improvements  still 
needed  in  the  cotton  section  must  be 
accomplished  on  the  floor,  or  in  the  Sen- 
ate, if  they  are  to  be  accomplished  tit 
all.  I  urge  you  to  let  my  cotton  farmers 
work  to  make  a  living  by  striking  title 
VI  which  will  be  another  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
note  that  title  VI  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965,  section  602(b>,  on 
page  48,  provides : 

The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  divert 
from  production  all  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary. 

This  language  obviously  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  any  crop,  including 
crops  of  so-called  tame  hay  raised  in  any 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  interpretation  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  during  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  limit 
the  above  quoted  portion  of  the  bill  to 
crops  which  might  be  in  surplus  and  this 
amendment  was  decisively  defeated 
19-14. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  crops  of 
"tame  hay"  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  title  VI 
of  this  bill  if  he  is  so  advised. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on^ 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings]. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  on  a 
division   [demanded  by  Mr.  Gathings] 
there  were — ayes  45,  noes  101. 
^  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TFTLE    VII MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  701.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  as- 
certaining, by  measurement  the  acreage  of 
peanuts  and  tobacco  and  by  measurement  or 
otherwise,  the  acreage  of  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
or  any  other  agricultural  commodity  or  land 
use  on  farms  for  which  the  ascertainment  of 
such  acreage  Is  necessary  to  determlpe  com- 
pliance under  any  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
acreage  of  the  commodity  and  land  use  shall 
be  ascertained  prior  to  harvest,  and,  of  any 
acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  program,  the 
Secretary,  under  such  terms  ^g(l  conditions 
as  he  prescribes,  may  provide  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  of 
the  commodity  or  land  use  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  progfram." 

Sec.  702.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 


amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  "1962,  1963.  1964, 
and  1965,"  and  Inserting  "1962  through  1969" 
and  (11)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  "1964  or  1965"  and  inserting  "a  1964 
through  1969". 

Sec.  704.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1957 
(Public  Law  85-127) ,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. . 

Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
cooperation  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  shall  make  a  study 
of  the  parity  Income  position  of  farmers  and 
report  thereon  to  the  .Congress  not  later  than 
June  30.  1966.  The  report  shall  Include  a 
recommended  formula  for  determinijig  parity 
income. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  54,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec."  before 
section  705. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agi-eed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED    BY    MR.   RESNICK 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Resnick:  At 
the  end  of  H.R.  9811,  add  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE     VIII     LAYING     CHICKENS     AND     CHICKEN 
TABLE  EGGS 

"Sec.  801.  The  Agricultilral  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  8c (2)  (B)  is  amended  (a) 
by  Inserting  'and  laying  chickens,  which, 
when  used  in  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  baby  chicks  and  pullets  produced, 
acquired,  or  handled  for  the  production  of 
table  eggs,"  after  'turkeys'  where  It  first  ap- 
pears: (b)  by  Inserting  'and  chicken  table 
and  hatching  eggs  other  than  chicken  hatch- 
ing eggs  used  for  producing  poultry  meat,' 
after  'turkey  hatching  eggs'  where  It  first 
appears;  (c)  by  inserting  'except  as  to  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  chicken  eggs'  after  the  phrase 
■including  canned  or  frozen  commodities  or 
products'  where  it  first  appears;  and  (d)  by 
striking 'the  word  'and'  where  it  first  appears 
in  (11)  and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  striking  the  period  In  (11)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  therekDf  the  following:  ',  and  (ill) 
chicken  table  eggs,  chicken  hatching  eggs, 
laying  chicken  hens,  baby  chicks  and  pullets 
may  be  treated  as  individual  commodities 
under  individual  orders  or  may  be  combined 
In  any  combination  undet  one  order  and . 
treated  as  a  single  commodity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  quantity  of  chicken 
table  eggs  to  be  marketed  in  order  to  Improve 
the  economic  conditions  of  chicken  table  egg 
producers.' 

"(2)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '8c(20)  laying  chickens  and  chicken  table 
eggs:  terms  and  conditions  op  orders 
"  'In  the  case  of  laying  chickens  and 
chicken  table  eggs,  orders  issued  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  contain  one  or  more 
of  the  following  terms  and  conditions  and 
(except  as  provided  In  subsection  6,  other 
than  paragraphs  (D),  (EJ,  (P),  (G),  (H), 
and  (I)  thereof,  and  subsection  7  of  this 
section)  no  others;  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  hatching  of  baby  chicks  shall  be 
considered  handling  of  hatching  eggs;  and 
further  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  It 
is  determined  that  by  reason  of  the  wide- 


spread production  and  handling  of  laying 
chickens  and  chicken  table  and  hatching 
eggs  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
competition  in  marketing  of  such  commodi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  all  han- 
dling of  such  commodities  are  In  interstate 
commerce  or  directly  burdens  or  affects  such 
commerce  In  laying  chickens  and  chicken 
table  hatching  eggs  in  the  United  States. 

"'(A)  Limiting  or  providing  methods  for 
the  limitation  of  the  total  quantity  of  laying 
chickens  which  may  be  marketed  or  other- 
wise handled  during  any  specified  period  or 
periods  by  any  or  all  handlers  thereof. 

"  '(B)  Distinguishing,  or  providing  methods 
for  distinguishing,  the  different  persons  in 
the  chicken  table  egg  industry  Involved  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  such  eggs. 
Including,  but  not  restricted  to,  defining  and 
classifying  such  groups  of  persons  and  pro- 
viding for  such  different  terms  and  con- 
ditions applicable  to  persons  within  each 
such  class  and  to  such  classes  as  is  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  the  program  in  an  equitable 
manner.  Producer  status  may  be  limited 
to  persons  having  a  fiock  of  laying  chickens 
above  a  certain  size  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, after  hearing,  that  the  regulation 
of  the  marketing  of  eggs  from  smaller  flocks 
is  not  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policy  of 
the  Act  and  would  impose  an  unwarranted 
burden  upon  the  owners  thereof  or  unnec- 
essarily burden  the  administration  of  the 
order. 

"'(C)  Determining,  or  providing  methods 
for  determining,  the  desirable  quantity  of 
chicken  table  eggs  to  be  produced  and  mar- 
keted during  any  period  and  the  desirable 
quantity  of  laying  chickens  necessary  to  al- 
low the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
desirable  quantity  of  chicken  eggs  as  deter- 
mined. 

"■(D)  Allotting,  or  providing  methods  for 
allotting,  the  total  quality  of  laying  chickens 
or  chicken  table  eggs  available  or  to  be  avail- 
able during  a  specified  period,  or  periods, 
equitably  among  chicken  table  egg  producers 
upon  the  basis  of  the  total  quantity  of  laying 
chickens  acquired  by  each  producer,  or 
chicken  table  eggs  marketed  by  each  pro- 
ducer, during  such  prior  period  which  the 
Secretary  determined  to  be  representative, 
and  the  size,  production  and  age  of  the  lay- 
ing chickens  in  his  current  flock (s),  due 
allowance  being  made  in  the  provisions  of 
the  order  for  abnormal  conditions,  hardship 
cases  and  producers  who  did  not  produce 
chicken  table  eggs  during  all  or  part  of  the 
representative  period;  such  apportionment 
shall  constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  the 
producer  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
8a(5)  of  this  title. 

"  '(E)  When  allotments  for  producers  with 
respect  to  laying  chickens  or  chicken  table 
eggs  have  been  established  under  this  section, 
the  order  jnay  contain  provisions  allotting 
or  providing  a  method  for  allotting  the  quan- 
tity which  any  handler  may  handle  so  that 
any  and  all  handlers  will  be  limited  as  to 
each  producer  to  the  quantity  allotted  to 
each  producer,  and  such  allotment  shall 
constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each  han- 
dler with  the  meaning  of  subsection  8a (5) 
of  this  title. 

"■(P)  Providing  for  a  market  diversion 
program  for  chicken  table  eggs  which  may 
include  open  market  purchases  of  chicken 
table  eggs,  and  liquid,  frozen,  or  dried  eggs, 
of  any  grade,  size,  type,  or  quality,  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  then  current 
or  the  estimated  price  for  chicken  table  eggs 
Is  such  that  the  average  return  therefor  to 
producers  would  not  be  reasonable  In  view 
of  the  prices  of  feed,  the  available  supplies 
of  feeds,  economic  conditions  affecting  table 
egg  production,  and  other  economic  condi- 
tions which  affect  market  supply  and  de- 
mand for  chicken  table  eggs  in  the  produc- 
tion area,  and  providing  for  the  dlstri^bution 
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Mr.  RESNICK  (interruptirii  [  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Dhairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  STALBAUM  (during  the  reading 
of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  thus  far  I  be- 
lieve has  made  it  clear  to  the  member- 
ship that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  permit  egg  producers  to  come  under 
the  marketing  order  provisions  if  they 
elect  to  do  so  by  referendum,  and  there- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  object. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  offer- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
not  germane,  and  I  should  like  to  speak 
on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is,  I  believe,  in  substance 
the  contents  of  his  bUl,  H.R.  7481,  which 
is  presently  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  This  amendment  provides 
for  production  limitations  and  marketing 
orders  for  eggs  and  is  proposed  as 
amendatory  language  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  which  amended,  supplemented, 
and  recnacted  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933.  as  amended. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  H.R.  9811 
where  this  statute  is  amended  and  that 
is  in  title  I  which  contains  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  milk  market- 
ing order  program  established  under  that 
act. 

The  precedents  are  ample,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  principle  that  one  individ- 
\ial  proposition  may  not  be  amended  by 
another  individual  proposition  even 
though  the  two  belong  to  the  same  class. 
The  classic  example  appears  in  volume 
vn  of  "Cannon's  Precedents"  on  page 
3001  holding  that  an  amendment  propos- 
ing to  add  wheat,  com,  and  other  crops 
to  a  bill  dealing  with  cotton  futures  is 
not  germane. 

Another  precedent  clearly  on  this  point 
is  found  in  volume  V,  section  5832,  of 
"Hinds'  Precedents,"  holding  that  an 
amendment  to  Include  the  gypsy  moth 
in  a  provision  dealing  with  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  was  not 
germane. 

Likewise  it  cannot  be  held  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment of  a  general  subject  by  a  specific 
proposition  of  the  same  class.  Under 
the  rule  this  bill  is  being  read  by  title. 
Title  I  deals  only  with  dairy  products, 
thus  it  is  not  dealing  with  a  general 
subject;  and  the  proposal  to  add  a  spe- 
cific proposition,  eggs,  is  not  in  order. 

Finally,  as  later  decisions  of  the  rule 
have  made  clear,  any  amendment  must 
be  germane  to  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  bill.  The  proposed  amendment 
clearly  Is  not. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  purposes  of  my  amend- 
ment are  identical  with  the  purposes  of 
this  bill,  namely,  to  maintain  farm  in- 
come and  stabilize  prices.  These  points 
were  already  in  the  Record  that  I  made 
in  my  speech  of  August  17  on  page  20716. 
Furthermore,  the  amendment  has  the 
same  purposes  as  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  which  title  I  of  the 
bill  would  amend.  It  would  be  handled 
by  a,  marketing  order  method  which  is 
set  out  for  dairy  products  in  this  bill. 
Dairy  and  poultry  are  frequently  con- 
sidered as  the  same  class  commodity  and 
by  reason  of  that  fact  they  are  set  apart 
in  a  separate  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  believe,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joel- 
son]  put  it -yesterday,  this  bill  deals  with 
everything  eatable  fend  wearable  and 
smokable  and  certainly  this  falls  within 
the  purview  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is 
feady  to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]  offers  an  amend- 
ment which  is,  in  effect,  a  new  additional 
title  to  the  bill,  H.R.  9811.  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  makes 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill  H.R.  9811.  The  new  title  which  is 
offered  in  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  to  do  with  lay-  ' 
ing  chickens  and  chicken  table  eggs. 
The  Chair  would  like  to  observe  that 
there  are  seven  titles  in  this  bill  deal- 
ing v.'ith  various  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. It  w(iuld  also  like  to  obsei-ve  that 
the  new  proposed  title  has  to  do  with 
amending  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  together  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
The  first  title  of  the  bill,  H.R.  9811,  starts 
off  with  an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
Furthermore,  as  has  been  stated,  the  bUl 
proposes  to  maintain  farm  income,  sta- 
bilize prices,  and  to  afford,  among  other 
things,  greater  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas.  Obviously,  the  provision 
of  the  proposed  new  title JRould  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  titles  of  the  bill 
and  the  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  debate  one 
phrase  that  we  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  is  "the  gentleman  is  confused,  or 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not  under- 
stand." And  while  It  is  very  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  farm  legislation  is  con- 
fusing I  hope  to  follow  in  the  path  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Matthews,  and  keep  my  discussion 
short  and  simple.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  sincerely  hope  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  will  support  me  on 
this  amendment  for  perhaps  he  can.  do 
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for  the  boiled  egg  what  he  did  for  the 
boiled  peanut. 

My  amendment  very  simply  will  per- 
mit the  commercial  egg  producers  of  the 
country  to  hold  a  referendum  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  enter  into 
a  marketing  order.  This  type  marketing 
order  which  has  been  successful  in  the 
dairy  industry  would,  I  believe,  help  pull 
the  egg  farmer  from  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy that  he  is  now  facing. 

Now  I  would  lik^  to  point  out  that  this 
is  not  new  legislation.  Marketing  orders 
have  been  proposed  for  the  egg  industry 
for  at  least  10  years.  I  recall  one  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation  introduced  by 
our  late  beloved  colleague,  Clem  Miller, 
of  California. 

Marketing  orders  have  worked  in  other 
places  and  other  products  and  have 
achieved  notable  success  In  the  great 
State  of  California. 

Let  us  look  at  my  amendment  and  see 
who  is  for  it  and  who  is  against  it.  The 
administration  is  for  it ;  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  favorable  re- 
port and  urges  Its  passage.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Harlan  Hagen, 
of  California,  is  for  it  as  are  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  National  Fanners  Union  and  the 
National  Grange  both  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  support  of  it  as  are  about  30 
regional  egg  producer  associations  and 
so  are  thousands  of  egg  farmers  all  over 
the  United  States  who  have  written  and 
wired  me  urging  its  passage.  Now  let  us 
look  and  see  who  is  against  it.  First,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  is  against  it. 
But  as  we  all  know  this  is  nothing  ney. 
The  Farm  Bureau  is  against  everything 
except  motherhood,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  against  that  too  if  the  Federal 
Government  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
But  the  group  that  is  really  dead  set 
against  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
is  the  feed  and  grain  companies  who  are 
now  running  a  new  version  of  the  com- 
pany store. 

I  am  sure  many  of  us  have  heard  or 
experienced  the  inequities  of  the  com- 
pany-owned store  where  the  employee 
or  miner  or  the  sharecropper  could  only 
buy  his  food  and  supplies  from  this  store 
and  everything  would  be  on  credit.  He 
never  saw  any  money  no  matter  how 
hard  he  worked.  He  wound  up  further 
in  hock  to  the  company  store  and  so  it 
is  with  the  feed  company  and  the  egg 
farmer.  The  price  of  feed  continues  to 
go  up  and  the  price  of  eggs  continues  to 
drop  until  one  day  the  feed  company 
says,  "You  are  no  longer  a  valued  cus- 
tomer, you  now  belong  to  me  and  if  you 
are  a  real  good  buy  I  will  give  you  a  con- 
tract to  continue  to  produce  eggs  for 
us  and  from  now  on  I  will  pay  you  so 
much  per  dozen  eggs."  In  other  words, 
very  simply  a  man  who  used  to  be  an 
independent  farmer — his  own  *man — 
very  shortly  became  a  chattel  of  a  giant 
corporation — a  number-on  an  IBM  card. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  and  greed  of  the  feed  com- 
panies. Long  ago  King  Gillette  discov- 
ered that  he  could  not  make  very  much 
money  selling  razors  but  that  he  could 
get  very  wealthy  selling  the  razor  blades 
and  so  today  razors  are  sold  at  the  cost 
of  production  or  below  but  the  razor 


blade  brings  home  the  bacon.  Feed  com- 
panies are  setting  up  giant  egg  factories ; 
one  1*1  Mississippi  has  l'/2  million  birds. 
It  would  take  only  200  of  this  type  of  fac- 
tory to  supply  the  entire  egg  needs  of 
America.  The  feed  companies  could 
not  care  less  what  the  price  of  eggs  is 
just  as  long  as  they  have  this  captive 
market  for  their  feed,  and  no  matter 
how  many  independent  egg  producers  go 
broke  they  continue  to  expand  the  egg 
factories  and  grab  a  bigger  share  of  the 
market.  Now  many  people  call  this  the 
free  enterprise  system.  These  same  peo- 
ple would  describe  the  law  of  the  jungle 
a  free  enterprise  system — the  survival  of 
the  fittest  and  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils.  The  strong  shall  have  no  mercy 
on  the  weak  £tad  the  large  shall  devour 
all  that  crosses  Its  path  regardless  of  size. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  agricultural  economy 
and  who  have  great  faith  in  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  might  say,  "This  is 
impossible,  it  could  never  happen."  But 
it  has  already  happened  to  the  broiler 
Industry.  This  was  an  industry  made  up 
of  thousands  of  independent  family 
farmers. .  Within  5  short  years  95  per- 
cent of  the  broilers  produced  in  this 
country  are  being  produced  by  20  com- 
panies and  over  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction is  in  the  hands  of  3  giants,  all 
feed  companies. 

America  was  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  weak  shall  have  the  protec- 
tion from  the  strong  and  greedy  and 
the  individual  the  protection  of  the 
State.  This  fundamental  concept  is  the 
foundation  of  our  entire  body  of  anti- 
trust laws.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
where  these  antitrust  laws  are  effective — 
mainly  our  industrial  stetors,  this  sector 
has  thrived — and  where  they  haven't 
been  effective  in  our  agricultural  sector, 
it  has  failed. 

Very  often  we  in  Congress  are  accused 
of  pleading  for  special  causes.  Today 
I  plead  guilty  to  that  charge,  for  my 
father,  was  an  egg  farmer.  To  me  these 
farmers  are  not  statistics  or  IBM  nvun- 
bers.  They  are  my  next  door  neighbors, 
people  I  grew  up  with,  and  so  I  know 
their  problems  for  my  family  shared 
them.  For  one  to  lose  his  life  savings 
is  bad  enough  but  these  continuing 
farm  failures  not  only  mean  financial 
disaster  but  also  mean  that  these  people 
must  leave  the  land  that  they  have  lived 
on.  They  are  leaving  a  way  of  life  and 
they  are  being  forced  to  the  alien  en- 
viromnent  of  the  city  and  they  are  not 
prepared  for  city  life  either  in  skills  or 
in  temperament. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  type  of 
legislation  has  been  around  a  long  time. 
The  hour  is  late.  If  this  legislation  is 
not  passed  this  session  we  can  forget 
about  it  because  it  will  be  too  late.  This 
is  our  last  chance.  As  my  able  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  O'Brien  said  In  his 
stirring  speech  yesterday:  "It  is  high 
time  that  this  Congress  considered  farm 
problems  from  all  of  the  States  and  all 
of  the  products."  For  too  long  we  have 
concerned  ourselves  with  only  a  few 
groups  and  commodities  and  permitting 
disaster  to  overtake  others. 

If  our  farm  program  has  any  validity 
at  all  and  I  believe  it  does,  then  we  must 


extend  its  benefits  to  those  who  need  it. 
Again  let  me  stress  that  this  amend- 
ment is  basically  enabling  legislation 
that  will  permit  a  referendum  to  be  held 
so  that  the  farmers  themselves  can  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  want  to  enter 
into  a  marketing  order  which  will  regu- 
late production  to  meet  the  demand  and 
thus  providing  a  suitable  and  reasonably 
profitable  price  for  eggs. 

A  vote  for  my  amendment  will  be  a 
vote  for  the  small  farmers  of  America 
who  desperately  need  your  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Res- 
nick]  has  expired. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  In  15  minutes. 

Tlifi  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  serving  in  this  body  for  13  years  and 
during  each  Congress  we  have  legislation 
proposed  to  solve  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. 

I  served  through  the  Benson  years  and 
I  suppose  there  was  never  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  was  as  vilified  as  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  in  his  attempts  to  do  some- 
thing about  an  almost  unsolvable 
problem.  t 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  the  1960 
presidential  campaign  when  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  went  around  the  coun- 
try promising  the  farmers  of  America 
100  percent  of  parity.  He  ridiculed  the 
cost  of  running  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  Republicans.  He  con- 
demned the  flight  of  the  farmers  from 
the  farm.  But  what  has  happened  since, 
under  5  years  of  this  Democrat  admin- 
istration? The  costs  of  running  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  up,  parity 
is  down,  and  the  number  of  family  farms 
Is  going  down  faster  than  they  ever 
have  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem  but  I  am  convinced, 
after  listening  to  the  debate,  that  the 
proposal  presented  to  us  here  today  is 
not  a  solution. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention  something  else  that  we 
are  going  to  have  before  us,  the  revisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
is  going  to  affect  agriculture.  This  is 
going  to  be  another  Government  regula- 
tion with  which  the  family  farmer  is 
going  to  have  to  live. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  year  or 
so  ago  tJie  bracero  program  was  stopped. 
This  has  caused  absolute  havoc  in  many 
areas  of  agriculture,  part  of  it  included 
in  my  own  district  in  Michigan. 

I  received  word  from  the  pickle  grow- 
ers in  my  district  the  other  day  that 
some  of  the  recruited  pickle  pickers  have 
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been  looting  some  of  the 
area,  the  crime  rate  in  the 
gone  up  and  it  has  been  jiost 
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that  last  year— by  August  7, 
they  had  picked  over  200.000 
pickles.  By  Augiist  7  of  this 
they  had  picked  less  than  31, 
This  is  a  tremendous  loss  to 
of  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Willard  WirtJ: 
rotary    of    Labor,    promised 
farmers  pickle  pickers.    If 
promised  the  pickle  farmers 
ers,  where  are  the  pickle 
Willard  Wirtz  promised  the 
ers? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
Dow]. 

Mr.  DOW.     Mr.  Chairman 
one  may  say  about  pickles,  I  c^n 
that  the  poultry  men  "and 
ducers  of  New  York  State  are 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  for 
many  products,  I  see  none  for 
of  eggs  although  .Jhey  have 
nomic  damage  that  borders 
phe. 

The  production  of  eggs  in 
States  is  a  big  industry  ligur 
billion  in  1963.    In  the  past  w 
was  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
the  order  of  30  percent.    No 
the  number  of  egg  produce 
dining  and  the  family  farm 
dustry  too  is  dwindling  away. 

Notwithstanding  the  critical 
this  valuable  farm  industry 
partment  of  Agriculture  did 
way  to  purchase  fowls  for 
programs  as  a  means  of  remo' 
hems  from  production  this  yea 
such  purchase  programs  havn 
lowed  in  other  years  when 
needed  less. 

I    represent   a    congressional 
where  the  annual  sales  of 
ucts  are  15  percent  of  the 
State  of  New  York.    Three  ol 
ties  that  I  represent  are 
heart  of  the  "egg  basket  of 
but  their  problem  is  not 
these  three  counties  in  New 
We  hear  the  same  story  fro^i 
Newt  Jersey,  and  Mississippi 
duction  of  e^gs  is  passing  all 
to  the  actions  of  large 
are  in  the  feed  business, 
ing  to  accept  little  or  no 
sale  of  eggs  in  return  for 
profits.      These    conditions 
ing  family  farmers  to  become 
der   contract  to   the  large 
Prices  are  dictated  and  they 
that  individual  farmers  cann4t 
cost  of  production.    While  w 
aid  in  the  omnibus  bill  for 
every  farm  product  you  can 
include  in  it  something  to 
product  that  has  suffered 

I  ask  that  you  support  the 
before  you  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr 

This  amendment  would 
producers  an  opportunity  to 
themselves  by  referendum 
tional  egg  marketing  order 
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in  the  solution  to  their  problems.  Certainly 
area  has  the  egg  producers  of  this  coimtry,  par- 
absolute  ticularly  those  small  farmers  who  are 
f&ced  with  bankruptcy,  who  may  be 
forced  to  leave  the  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood which  they  have  ever  known, 
should  have  a  voice  in  making  this 
decision. 

This  poultry  amendment,  unlike  most 
titles  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  costs  virtually  nothing,  just  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  a  referendum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gontleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  HowARDl. 

Mr.    HOWARD.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   [Mr.  Resnick]   a  few  ques- 
Chfeir  recog-     tions. 

York  [Mr.  Is  it  true  there  are  no  mandatory  con- 
trols of  any  kind  under  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  HOWARD.  There  must  be  a  ref- 
erenduntfof  a  minimum  of  two-thirds  of 
the  poultry  farmers  in  America  before 
controls  could  be  put  into  effect? 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Then  this  amend- 
ment gives  the  poultry  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica the  right  to  vote  on  the  future  of 
their  own  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  American  way,  and  I  cannot 
see  how  anyone  in  this  body  could  be  op- 
posed to  it.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEYl  is  not  personally  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick] 
for  a  moment  to  ask  some  questions 
along  the  lines  which  those  two  gentle- 
men discussed  a  moment  ago.  First,  is 
there  a  provision  that  would  require  a 
district     referendum? 

prod-         Mr.  RESNICK.    That  is  correct, 
for  the        Mr.  LANDRUM.    Are  there  any  pro- 
the  coun-     visions  in  the  amendment  to  determine 
in  the    ^ho  is  eligible  and  who  is  not  eligible  to 
York."     vote  in  the  referendum? 
to  just        Mr.  RESNICK.    Yes.  there  are. 
'  'ork  State.         Mr.  LANDRUM.    What  are  they? 
Georgia.       'Mr.  RESNICK.    It  is  two-thirds  of  the 
Overpro-     producers  of  a  thousand  birds  or  more, 
)ounds  due     and  50  percent  of  the  production. 

who        Mr.  LANDRUM.    A  producer  who  has 
are  will-     i,00O  birds  gets  1  vote? 
on  the        Mr.  RESNICK.    Yes. 
arger  feed        Mr.  LANDRUM.    If  he  has  2,000  birds, 
are    fore-     does  he  get  2  votes? 
slaves  un-        Mr.  RESNICK.    No.    It  is  the  nimiber 
i  ntegrators.     ©f  producers,  and  it  is  percentage  of  pro- 
are  so  low     duction. 
meet  the        The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
are  giving    nizes    the   gentleman   from   Mlimesota 
practically     [Mr.  QoteI. 
rWe.  letus        Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I, rise  In 
the  one     opposition  to  the  pending  amendment, 
most.  This  is  a  bill  which  is  in  the  ^ubcom- 

4mendment     mittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  of  the  Com- 
inguished    mittee  on  Agriculture.    It  Is  being  con- 
Resnick]  .     sidered  there,  and  has  not  be^  acted  on. 
!  table  egg     The  Committee  on  AgricultuA  is  trying 
decide  for     to  work  out  the  bill. 

a  na-        We  have  many  titles  in  this  bill  and 
voMld  be  a    time  is  limited,  and  we  are  trying  to  have 
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substantial  debate  on  them.  To  throw 
in  something  that  is  completely  differ- 
ent from  anything  that  Is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  bill  and  no  opportunity 
for  careful  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  think  is  unwise. 
That  is  why  I  object  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  offering  his  amendment 
and  taking  our  time. 

I  notice  the  gentleman  is  in  favor  of 
cheap  feed  grain,  and  he  wants  to  pro- 
tect his  area's  production  of  eggs. 

The  CHATR^AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  May, 
and  Messrs.  Dagde,  Don  H.  Clausen,  and 
Skubitz  yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Quie.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  in  an  effort  to 
increase  tlie  resale  formfta  on  feed 
grains  in  such  a  way  it  would  not  increase 
the  price,  because  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  plenty  of  PIK  feed  grain  in 
each  marketing  year,  and  the  resale 
formula  of  100  percent  would  only  apply 
to  1  year's  PIK  grains.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  opposed  that.  Always 
he  brings  up  the  argument  he  is  op- 
posed to  any  increase  In  feed  costs.  He 
could  not  even  prove  there  was  any  in- 
crease in*  teed  costs.  Now  he  comes  In 
with  this  amendment  which  is  going  to-- 
put  controls  over  egg  production  and  in- 
crease the  price  of  eggs,  and  he  favors 
holding  down  the  price  of  feed  grains. 
The  result  of  that  is  to  shift  the  produc- 
tion of  poultry  out  of  the  Midwest,  as  we 
have  seen  it  going  on.  That  is  what  I 
am  concerned  about.  This  is  especially 
harmful  to  an  area  which  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of  feed  grain.  If  this 
poultry  amendment  is  adopted  I  see' 
great  detriment  to  the  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  been  producing  the  huge 
amounts  of  agricultural  production.  I 
think  it  is  completely  unwise  in  the  rvsh, 
of  a  few  minutes  to  accept  anything  as 
far  reaching  as  his  bill. 

I  have  sheaves  of  telegrams  from  poul- 
try people  all  over  this  country  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  They  are  worried  about 
it.  They  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
have  some  influence  on  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  have 
us  work  our  will  on  it  before  it  com§s  ' 
up  here.  Now  to  bring  it  out  here  with- 
out  having  a  little  opportunity  to  give 
it  thorough  consideration  when  we 
should  be  working  on  titles  of  this  bill, 
I  think  is  wrong. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  scrambled  egg 
amendment.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  perhaps  based  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  this  should  be 
a  one-chicken,  one-vote  proposition.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  referendum 
provides. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle. 

Mr.  QITIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  As  I  told  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum  1  the 
referendum  provides  that  the  people  tak- 
ing part  in  It  must  represent  50  percent 
ol^  the  production  or  more  and  at  least 
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6623  percent  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
business  of  producing  eggs,  so  that  the 
small  producers  and  the  large  producers 
are  covered. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  notice  that  the  gentle- 
man did  not  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  as  to  who  ac- 
tually gets  the  vote  in  the  referendum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottinger]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  excellent  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  and  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  wonderful  job  he 
has  done  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
surprised  at  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota because  one  of  his  colleagues  in- 
sisted that  this  amendment  be  read  word 
for  word  and  the  gentleman  should  have 
understood  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  understand  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  you  do. 
Then  you  should  know  that  this  protects 
the  small  producer  and  protects  the  large 
producer  as  well.  This  is  not  any  new 
invention.  Marketing  orders  have  been 
in  operation  for  years  and  years  and  they 
have  worked  very  successfully.  You  were 
up  here  arguing  for  the  dairying  market- 
ing order;  were  you  not? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  a  person  has  &  25- 
acre  cotton,  allotment  and  another  per- 
son has  a  25,000-acre  cotton  allotment, 
they  each  get  one  vote  in  the  referen- 
dum; is  thSt  not  correct? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Of  course,  that  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hacen]. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
poultry  subconmiittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hacen]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  had  this  bill  before  our  com- 
mittee and  it  was  given  full  considera- 
tion and  extensive  hearings.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  we  have  about  two  Democrats 
who  are  on  the  committee  who  cannott 
'  make  up  their  minds  about  it. 

I  might  say  this  is  a  bipartisan  bill. 
There  are  Republican  authors  of  this  bill. 
There  were  in  the  past  and  there  are 
now.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Thompson]  is  the  author  of  a  com- 
panion bill.  All  this  is  to  do  is  to  make 
eggs  eligible  for  marketing  orders  such 
as  you  have  in  the  dairy  program. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  people  here 
who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
these  dairy  marketing  orders  and  can 
draw  a  valid  conclusion  from  compari- 
son. This  order  can  be  a  national  order 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  extremely  un- 
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likely  or  it  could  be  a  regional  order. 
But  everybody  admits  that  the  egg  in- 
dustry is  sick  and  that  something  has  to 
be  done  besides  trying  to  persuade  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  buy  dried 
eggs  from  time  to  time  at  great  cost  to 
the  Government.  This  would  permit  egg 
producers  to  vote  on  an  area  basis  or 
nationally  and  enable  them  to  ration- 
alize their  production  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  in  order  that  they  might  get 
a  fair  price  in  the  marketplacfe  for  their 
product  and  stop  this  trend  toward  big- 
ger growth  in  the  egg  business  invading 
the  markets  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  area  and  all  these  areas  where  they 
still  have  some  small  egg  producers  left. 
This  is"  a  small  farm  measure,  believe  me. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  it  not  protect 
the  consumer  as  well  from  these  roller 
coaster  rides  in  the  price  of  eggs  when 
they  go  from  45  cents  a  dozen  one. day 
to  75  cents  a  dozen  the  next  day? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Certainly. 
When  this  egg  production  gets  concen- 
trated into  the  hands  of  very  few  people, 
you  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
price  of  eggs.  It  will-  go  up-  under 
monopoly  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley] . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  .  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  subcommittee  hearings  on  the  bill, 
it  became  apparent  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  a  new  Federal  fran- 
chise representing  the  right  to  produce 
eggs — a  franchise  with  a  monetary  value. 
The  question  naturally  came  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  right  to  produce  eggs 
could  be  bought  and  sold  within  this 
tight  circle  of  authorized  producers.  The 
author  of  the  bill  had  no  answer  to  that 
very  important  question.  Until  questions 
like  that  are  answered,  this  proposal 
should  be  left  in  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  tliis. 

We  have  l>een  hearing  for  3  days  about 
the  farm  products  we  already  have  under 
Government  control.  This  is  one  farm 
product  that  is  not  under  Government 
control.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people'ln  this 
industry  do  not  want  to  come  imder  Gov- 
ernment control. 

Someone  mentioned  a  little  while  ago 
that  the  broiler  business  today  is  in  the 
hands  of  big  business.  That  may  be 
true,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  this  brings 
chickens  to  the  housewife  cheaper  than 
they  have  been  in  a  long  time.  -' 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick] 
today  is  adopted,  there  Is  no  telling  what 
the  housewife  will  have  to  pay  for  eggs. 

An:^  business  has  its  ups  and  its  downs. 
I  will  admit  that  this  business  has  been 
dragging.  It  loses  money  at  times,  but 
it  comes  ^long  and  makes  money  later 
on. 
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I  believe  we  will  be  in  real  trouble  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  receiving  letters  from  producers  and 
handlers  in  my  district,  and  I  find  no 
support  for  this  type  of  legislation. 

I  might  point  out  that,  if  a  producer 
must  have  1,000  chickens,  I  can  think  of 
iimumerable  farmers  in  my  district  who 
would  be  without  a  vote,  and  probably 
would  soon  be  out  of  production  by  vir- 
tue of  this  proposal. 

I  might  add  that  It  was  only  yesterday 
the  gentleman  stood  up  and  opposed  a 
little  protection  for  the  farmers  in  my 
area  relative  to  feedgrains,  because  he 
wanted  to  buy  grain  cheaper  than  pro- 
duction costs.  He  now  comes  in  and 
admits  that  he  wants  to  "jack  up"  the 
price  of  eggs  with  CCC  cheap  feed  so 
that  his  people  can  have  a  special  ad- 
vantage, which  I  believe  is  very  unfair 
on  his  part. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Olson].  ' 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  very  ex- 
cellent amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 
He  made  a  very  fine  presentation,  and 
he  summed  up  better  than  I  could  ever 
do,  in  a  very  precise  statement,  the  testi- 
mony we  have  heard  in  the  committee 
on  this  subject. 

We  are  asking  here  for  a  right  to  vote, 
only  for  a  right  for  the  producers  to 
vote. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  and 
communications  in  favor  of  this.  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  to  argue  about  that, 
because  all  will  have  opportunity  to  cast 
their  ballots.  If  we  i>ass  tiiis  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairftian,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  It  is  very  unwise  to 
act  in  this  fashion  and  in  this  haste  and 
rush  on  an  amendment  which  will  have 
such  shocking  effect  on  the  egg-pro- 
ducing industry.  As  Members  know,  we 
only  have  a  limited  few  minutes  to  con- 
sider this  amendment.  It  has  not  been 
acted  upon  favorably  by  either  the 
poultry  subcommittee  or  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  If  this  is  so, 
where  is  the  broad  support  for  taking 
this  action?  I  know  that  the  egg  pro- 
ducers in  my  area  have  not  been  asking 
that  we  take  this  action.  In  fact.  I  have 
had  correspondence  with  large  numbers 
of  egg  producers  who  are  violently  op- 
posed to  this  amendment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  order  for  marketing 
orders  to  be  successful,  there  should  bo 
and  must  be  broad  producer  support  for 
the  marketing  order.  This  cooperation 
Is  essential  if  the  order  Is  to  be  enforced. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  fhe  broad  sup- 
port of  the  egg-producing  industry  Is  be- 
hind this  proposal. 

Also,  we  must  realize  that  it  Is  unwise 
to  act  so  hurriedly  that  we  do  not  have 
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time  to  ask  questions  or  evei 
necessary  answers  to  the  mar  y 
about  this  move.    How  man;  ■ 
will  be  permitted  to  vote? 
producer    have    more    than 
What  type  marketing  ordei^ 
templated?     There  are  more 
the  time  to  consider  them, 
you  vote  down  this 

If  we  are  to  consider  a 
this  in  the  future,  at  least 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
nity  to  consider  it  fully,  work 
tails  and  provide  some 
questions  and  uncertainty  tha|t 
today. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of   Nortl 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  f ron . 
Mr.   ARENDS.     This   woulfe 
be  a  good  amendment,  if 
which  to  have  a  record  voti 
what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North 
I  thank  the  gentlman  for  hi; 
tion.  I  certainly  hope  we  can 
amendment  and  give  the 
Agriculture  an  opportunity  t( 
In  full. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
Resnick]. 

Mr.     RESNICK.     Mr. 
would  point  out  again  that  th 
an  amendm£nt  which  woul< 
farmers  the  right  to  vote.    I 
derstand  why  anybody  would 
to  it. 

The  people  who  would  nol 
right  to  vote  would  be  exemp 
order. 

This  is  not  as  if  we  were 
body  into  servitude.    If  the 
of  America  say  they  do  not 
will  be  lard  to  rest. 

I  point  out  again  that 
has  been  before  the  Houss 
another,  for  more  than  10 

Mr.  GREIGG.    Mr.  Chaintt 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  ther^ 
to  the  request  of  the 
Iowa? 

There  was  fto  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support 
ment  offered  by  the  gentlemar 
York.    As  he  has  stated,  the 
would  amend  title  VII  of  H. 
Incorporate  the  provisions  of 
with  certain  technical  chani 
mended  by  the  Department 
ture. 

H.R.  7481  and  companion 
whictr— H.R.7647— I  am  a 
thoroughly  examined  in  recerft 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
and    Poultry,    chaired    by 
guished  colleague  from 
is  my  understanding  there  is 
sufiport  on  the  subcommittefe 
legislation.    Its  object  is  to  au  .^ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sel 
procedures  for  a  producer 
a  nationwide  marketing  ordej- 
^gs  and  related  items. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  of 
which  I  have  made  mention,  I  placed 
before  the  subcommittee  statistics 
setting  forth  the  status  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  New  Jersey.  Those  statistics 
tell  an  alarming  story.  Cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  eggs  have  declined  40 
percent  in  my  State  from  1936  through 
1963.  Those  receipts  dropped  an  addi- 
tional 14  percent  in  calendar  1964  alone. 

Last  spring,  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  plight  of  the  poultry 
industry  and,  more  specifically,  the  cause 
of  the  worsening  price  situation.  I  think 
it  fair  to  say  that  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses from  all  sections  of  the  country 
told  the  same  story — rapidly  declining 
prices  and  increasing  concentration  of 
production  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 
Gentleinen.  this  is  not,  I  assure  you,  a 
shakeout  of  the  inefiBcient  producers. 
That  occurred  in  my  State  in  the  mid- 
fifties.  The  producers  being  forced  from 
the  industi-y  today  are  efiBcient  farmers 
who  have  at  great  cost  adopted  modern 
production  methods.  They  are  being 
forced  to  the  wall  by  a  collapse  of  the 
industry's  price  structure.  This  col- 
lapse, as  testified  to  by  witness  after 
witness,  is  due  to  uncontrolled  produc- 
tion. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  give  our 
poultry  farmers  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  production  controls  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  -  No  mar- 
keting order  could  go  into  effect  unless 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
producers  eligible  and  voting.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  poultry  farmers  of  my 
State  have  asked  me  for  an  opportunity 
to  vote  to  save  their  livelihoods.  As  I 
stated  in  my  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee— our  national  policy  Is  to 
preserve  the  family-size  farm.  If  we 
really  mean  what  we  say,  we  should  ap- 
prove this  amendment  and  give  our 
poultry  farmers  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  marketing  order  that  will  end  the 
destructive  price  trend  that  is  $ending 
them  down  the  road  to  ruin. 

-The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogr 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr. 

POAGE]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  first  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick]  on  doing  a  splendid  job. 
But  in  frankness,  I  must  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  success  if  it  should  be 
ratified  by  the  House  would  be  disruptive 
of  all  proper  legislative  procedure. 

I  have  no  objection  to  marketing 
orders.  I  think  regional  orders  are  a 
good  thing,  and  there  is  a  terrible  need 
for  some  reform  in  the  egg  Industry. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  com- 
mittee of  this  House  could  properly 
function  if  Members  were  going  to  intro- 
duce bills,  refer  them  to  committees,  have 
them  referred  to  subcommittees,  and 
then,  before  any  action  is  completed, 
bring  them  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  tie  them  onto  another  bill.  I  just 
do  not  like  the  procedure.  I  think  it  is 
dangerous  and  I  hope  this  House  will  not 
endorse  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLEY]. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  this  subcommittee 
headed  by  Harlan  Hagen  of  California, 
has  conducted  hearings  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  report  to  the  full  committee  on 
this  subject.  We  have  not  yet  received 
the  report  but  I  can  assure  the  author 
of  this  amendment  that  when  that  sub- 
committee is  ready  to  report  we  will,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  receive 
the  report  and  we  will  not  delay  it  unduly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  occurs 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  di- 
vision [demanded  by  Mr.  Rosenthal] 
there  were,  ayes  107,  noes  128. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Resnick  and  Mr. 
Poace. 

The  Conunittee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  HO, 
noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.     BELCHER 

Mr.  BELCHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Belcher:  on 
page  54,  line  25,  Insert  the  f oUowlng : 

"Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request 
of  any  agency  of  any  State  chiirged  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
State,  may  permit  the  transfer  of  acreage 
allotments  or  feed  grain  bases  together  with 
relevant  production  histories  which  have 
been  determined  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  or  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amen^d,  from  any  farm 
composed  of  public  lands  to  any  other 
farm  or  farms  in  the  same  county  com- 
posed of  public  lands:  Provided.  ITiat  as  a 
condition  for  the  transfer  of  any  allotment  or 
base  an  acreage  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
allotment  or  base  transferred  prior  to  adjust- 
ment, if  any,  shall  be  devoted  to  and  main- 
tained In  permanent  vegetative  cover  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  which 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  section,  which  may  provide  for  adjusting 
downward  the  size  of  the  allotment  or  base 
-transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allot- 
ment or  base  Is  transferred  normally  has  a 
higher  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity  for 
which  the  allotment  or  base  Is  determined, 
for  reasonable  limitations  on  the  size  of  the 
resulting  allotments  and  bases  on  farms  to 
which  transfers  are  made,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  size  of  the  allotments  and  bases 
on  farms  of  similar  size  in  the  community, 
and  for  retransferring  allotments  or  bases  and 
relevant  histories  If  the  conditions  of  the 
transfer  are  not  fulfilled." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  after  this 
bill,  H.R.  9811,  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher],  the  author  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  called  this  situation  to 
our  attention. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
was  considered  in  our  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  I  told  the  gentleman 
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that  I  would  accept  the  amendment 
when  he  offered  it  here  on  the  floor.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  I  reflect  the  views 
of  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman.  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.'  ■ 

amendment  offered   by   MS.   YATES       , 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates  :  On  page 
54,  line  25,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  provisions  of  titles  II,  III, 
IV.  and  V  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  operative 
with  respect  to  the  1968  and  subsequent 
crops." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Yates  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  on  amendments  to 
title  Vn  close  at  5  minutes  to  7. 

The  CHAIRMANj  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  fne  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  this 
leaves  less  than  10  minutes,  and  It  seems 
to  me  anything  involving  this  major 
problem  we  have  before  us  should  have 
mpre  time  allotted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  title  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  not  later  than  7:10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  title  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  not  later  than 
7:10. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there- 
have  been  many  Member  friends  of  mine 
who  have  come  to  me  and  asked  me  not 
to  offer  the  amendment.  They  said  it 
is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  agricul- 
ture. I  told  them  what  I  now  tell  the 
House:  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  pros- 
perous agriculture,  that  I  am  one  who 
believes  that  the  prosperity  of  our  cities 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  prosperity 
of  rural  America.  I  feel  that  the  farm- 
ers are  entitled  to  have  a  fair  return  on 
their  Investment  and  their  endless  hours 
of  labor. 

That  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  whether  m^ 
amendment  is  accepted  or  whether  it  is 
not.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
my  viewpoint.  I  shall  discuss  only  one 
now.  In  a  memorandum  I  have  received 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  Is  stated : 

At  best,  it  appears  probable  that  H.R.  9811 
will  only  slightly  decrease  either  Govern- 
ment stocks  or  Government  costs.  And,  at 
best  it  appears  probable  that  farm  Income 
will  only  be  maintained  at  approximately 
current  levels. 


But  it  says  this  further:  "However, 
most  alternatives  to  the  programs  au- 
thorised." 

That  is,  the  alternatives  authorized  to 
the  titles  in  the  bill — "if  adopted  at  this 
time  would  either  lower  farm  income  or 
increase  Government  costs." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  al- 
ternatives which  have  been  proposed  to 
this  bill  because  I  do  favor  a  prosperous 
agriculture  and  that  is  why  I  am  voting 
for  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  simple.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  bills  that  this  Con- 
gress will  consider.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  next  Congress  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  examine  whether  or  not 
this  bill,  which  many  Members  in  the 
House  consider  has  been  altered  sub- 
stantially as  a  result  of  amendments  that 
have  been  accepted,  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  Congress  after  2  years  of  operat- 
ing experience,  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  costs  are  beyond  a  reasonable 
amount;  and  to  see  whethy  or  not  the 
goals  that  were  devoutly  desired  by 
those  who  proposed  this  bill  have  been 
achieved? 

We  have  been  told  on  occasion — we 
have  been  told  on  many  occasions  that 
farm  bills  will  achieve  certain  results  and 
we  have  found  over  the  next  year  or  two 
after  the  conclusion  or  the  operation  of 
the  programs  that  the  things  that  were 
desired  were  not  achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  the  only 
question  involved  in  my  amendment  is 
this — do  you  believe  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Congress  should 
engage  in  a  searching  and  probing  ex- 
amination of  this  farm  bill  2  years  from 
the  present  time;  or  should  the  next 
Congress  be  allowed  not  to  review  a  farm 
bill — of  course,  It  can  review  it,  I  am  told, 
at  any  time — it  has  a  continuing  -super- 
vision— but  not  to  go  into  the  question 
with  the  thoroughness  and  with  great 
objectivity  such  as  is  the  case  when  a 
bill  is  on  the  verge  of  expiring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sis  I  indicated  before, 
I  will  be  much  more  comfortable  if  I  am 
able  to  vote  for  a  2-year  bill.  I  know 
many  Members  of  the  House  have  told  me 
that  they  too  would  favor  a  2-year  bill 
because  they  wanted  to  have  a  good  farm 
bill.  For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  acceptance  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]  was  agreed  to  on  limiting 
time  for  debate,  the  Chair  observed  those 
Members  who  were  on  their  feet  indi- 
cating a  desire  to  be  recognized. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  will  di- 
vide the  time  equally  among  those  Mem- 
bers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Albert]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  and  at  their 
request,  the  time  allotted  to  Mr.  Cooley, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Cali  an, 
Mr,  Stalbaum,  and  Mr.  Casey  was  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  Albert.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
one  of  the  major  bills  which  this  great 
session  of  the  Congress  will  consider  this 
year. 


This  is  a  top  priority  bill,  like  the 
health  bare  bill,  the  education  bill,  and 
other  significant  measures  that  we  have 
considered;  its  enactment  will  make  the 
record  of  this  Congress  even  more  com- 
prehensive and  impressive  than  it  has 
been  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be  a  4- 
year  bill.  My  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  has  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  a  2-year  bill. 

The  administration  fjfvors  a  4-year 
bill. 

It  is  true — and  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly cited  this  fact — that  in  originally 
proposing  this  legislation  the  President 
asked  ior  a  2-year  bill.  Since  the  study 
of  the  legislation  and  its  further  ^vel- 
opment  in  the  committee,  the  adnjinis- 
tration  has  recognized  that  4  years  are 
necessary  for  the  bill  to  bring  ^bout 
continued  success  in  agriculture  and  this 
has  become  the  administration's  position. 

In  this  instance  the  committee  has  im- 
proved the  administration's  original  pro- 
E>osal,  just  as  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  improved  the  proposal 
advocated  by  the  administration  in  the 
field  of  health  care. 

My  good  friend  from  Illinois  has  said 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  achiev- 
ing goals.  What  other  country  in  the 
world  has  a  surplus  of  all  of  the  impor- 
tant.things  that  its  people  need  to  eat? 
What  farmers  of  what  other  country  In 
the  world  are  feeding  their  people  at 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay  and  in  addi- 
tion ar§  feeding  hungry  people  through- 
out the  world?  American  programs  and 
American  agriculture  have  attained  their 
goals.  They  have  given  Americans  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices.  They  have  made  us  the  best 
fed  people  on  earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wheat  and  feed 
grains  programs  have  been  successful. 
The  wool  program  has  been  successful. 
It  was  originally  proposed  for  a  5-year 
extension,  but  was  reduced  to  4  years  to 
make  it  conform  with  the  rest  of  the 
bill. 

We  need  to  get  our  cotton  production 
in  better  balance.  It  will  take  4  years  to 
reduce  our  surpluses  down  to  an  ade- 
quate carryover. 

We  have  the  land  retirement  provi- 
sions in  this  bill.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, we  defeated  an  amendment  to 
restrict  those  provisions.  Pour  years  will 
give  us  a  better  opportunity  to  put  into 
effect  the  land  retirement  provisions 
which  are  contained  In  this  bill,  to  bring 
agricultural  production  into  more  favor- 
able balance  with  demand. 

Firmly  based  long-term  planning  and 
programs  are  of  particular  importance 
In  agriculture.  If  there  has  been  a  fault 
in  previous  bills,  the  fault  has  been  that 
neither  the  farmer  nor  the  Secretary 
knew  whether  he  could  carry  on  a  con- 
tinued program  over  a  period  of  years 
long  enough  to  make  certain  that  It 
would  work.  That  Is  Important  to  the 
Individual  producer.  It  is  Important  to 
all  segments  of  agriculture.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  the  administering  of  the  Oovern- 
ment's  farm  programs. 

A  good  farmer  plans  his  operation  for 
years  In  advance.  He  must  arrange  his 
credit,  buy  his  equipment,  plan  .for  his 
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adversely  affected  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton ] . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  omnibus  farm  legis- 
lation. I  do  so  with  some  reluctance, 
because  I  am  interested  in  the  dairy  sec- 
tion of  this  bill,  title  I,  and  I  would  be 
prepared  to  support  the  dairy  section  if 
it  were  offered  by  itself.  It  was  in  fact 
my  hope  that  perhaps  I  could  have  found 
some  parliamentai-y  device  that  would 
have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  vote 
title  I  up  or  down  by  itself,  without  it 
being  tied  in  with  feed  grains,  wheat, 
cotton  and  wool.  But  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  there  is  no  way  to  do  this,  ex- 
cept through  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Under  the  rules  that  motion  must  come 
from  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  and 
after  conferring  with  the  minority  lead- 
er, Mr.  Ford,  I  understand  that  the  re- 
commital  motion  will  be  a  simple  one, 
without  any  instructions. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  omnibus  approach  being  used 
for  this  farm  bill  is  a  very  bacl  procedure 
and  a  very  bad  way  to  legislate.  Ap- 
parently the  rationale  is  that  if  you  put 
into  a  single  bill  enough  separate  items 
that  this  or  that  particular  group  might 
favor,  you  will  be  able  to  build  up  enoug-h 
total  votes  to  push  through  several  other 
measures  which  a  lot  of  other  people  do 
not  favor  and  which  might  well  never 
survive  on  their  own.  You  just  never  get 
a  chance  this  way  to  vote  on  the  in- 
dividual items  by  themselves,  on  their 
own  merits. 

This  presents  the  individual  member, 
especially  one  like  myself,  who  has  the 
honor  of  representing  a  substantial  farm 
constituency,  with  a  difficult  dilemma  in 
casting  his  vote.  If  there  is  one  feature 
in  the  bill  which  he  favors,  and  which 
he  would  like  to  vote  for,  he  cannot  do  so 
unless  he  also  is  willing  to  vote  for  a 
number  of  other  features  which  he  does 
not  favor  and  which  may  be  opposed  by 
a  large  majority  of  his  constituents.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Member  opposes 
those  features  which  his  constituents 
oppose  and  wants  to  vote  against  them, 
he  cannot  do  so  without  also  casting  a 
vote  against  some  other  feature  which 
he  and  his  constituents  may  actually 
favor.  Either  way  you  find  yourself  in 
an  unpleasant  bind.  So  you  vote  for 
what  you  disapprove  in  order  to  obtain 
something  which  you  approve  of,  or  do 
you  vote  against  what  you  and  your  peo- 
ple favor  in  order  to  try  to  block  other 
legislation  of  which  you  and  your  con- 
stituents strongly  disapprove? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  dairy  sec- 
tion as  I  have  said.  It  is  the  so-called 
two-price  plan  or  the  class  I  base  plan 
for  dairy  farmers.  I  have  in  fact  intro- 
duced this  legislation  myself  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress.  It  has  substantial  sup- 
port from  the  farmers  of  my  district, 
although  not.  of  course,  their  unanimous 
support.  It  has  support  from  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  who  indicated  in  a 
recent  questionnaire  that  they  favored 
this  title  I  approach  by  a  margin  of 
2  tol. 


I  am  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

1  did  not  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  I  did 

2  years  ago  that  this  class  I  base  plan  will 
meet  all  the  problems  which  the  dairy 
farmers  in  my  district  are  facing.  There 
are  many  things  it  would  not  do.  I  am 
afraid  it  may  not  bring  about  enough 
of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk,  for 
example,  to  make  up  for  the  heavily 
increased  costs  of  production  which  up- 
state New  York  dairy  fannei's  have  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  another  year  of 
bruising  drought.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  title  I  plan  is  pennissive  legislation 
only.  It  cannot  be  enacted  in  any  milk 
marketing  order  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  dairy  farmers  approve.  And  in  that 
referendum,  I  might  also  point  out,  the 
individual  dairy  farmei-s  vote  as  individ- 
uals without  any  bloc  voting  and  without 
running  the  risk  that  occurs  in  every 
other  marketing  order  referendum  that 
a  negative  vote  will  mean  an  end  to  the 
milk  marketing  order  itself. 

This  Is  an  eminently  fair  approach,  as 
outlined  in  title  I.  Many  people  favor 
the  class  I  base  plan.  Many  cooperatives 
support  it.  The  late  Owen  D.  Young, 
folfcer  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Glrcral  Electric  Co.,  proposed  a  similar 
plan  for  the  relief  of  the  dairy  farmer 
back  in  the  1940's.  If  the  dairy  farmers 
want  to  try  this  plan  out,  then  surely  I 
believe  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
enact  it,  in  a  fair  and  free  referendum. 
That  is  why  I  would  strongly  favor  the 
enactment  of  title  I. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support 
title  I  under  this  omnibus  approach 
which  now  confronts  us  in  this  House 
without  also  voting  for  the  wheat  pro- 
gram, contained  in  title  V  of  the  bill, 
and  the  cotton  program,  contained  in 
title  IV.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  both 
of  these  programs.  I  believe  they  would 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  farmers  in  my 
distrisJ.-.  What  is  more,  they  are  strongly 
opposed  by  the  people  of  my  district. 
Take  'le  wheat  program,  for  example., 
My  district,  by  the  way,  grows  a  lot  of . 
wheat,  especiaUy  in  the  Western  end,  in 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario,  and  Yates 
Counties.  Yet  in  the  same  recent  ques- 
tionnaire I  sent  out  to  my  district  my 
people  indicated  that  they  opposed  the 
wheat  certificate  program — with  or  with- 
out the  so-called  bread  tax — by  a  mar- 
gin of  3  to  L  In  fact,  my  farmers  voted 
against  this  same  basic  approach  to 
wheat  by  a  margin  of  some  70  percent 
In  the  referendum  held  back  in  1963.  In 
spite  of  all  the  wheat  farmers  who  live 
in  my  district,  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  a  handful  have  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  the  wheat  program  in  this  bill 
and  literally  hundreds  have  urged  me 
to  vote  against  it. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  this 
bill.  I  cannot  impose  a  wheat  program 
on  my  people  that  they  50  strongly  op- 
pose merely  because  I  am  willing  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  dairy 
plan  that  they  have  indicated  they  might 
favor.  And  more  than  that,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  omnibus  ap- 
proach.   I  would  like  to  see  the  com- 
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mittee  reconsider  this  bill,  and  bring  it 
out  separately,  so  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered separately.  In  that  case  I 
would  support  the  dairy  section  strongly. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit.  If  that 
fails,  I  shall  reluctantly  vote  against  the 
omnibus  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  I  wish  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  this  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.    No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment pending. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  but  I  want  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  that  amendment  prevails  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
have  had  one  patchwork  job  after  an- 
other in  trying  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  American  agricultme  from  a  legisla- 
tive point  of  view.  As  our  problems 
mounted  over  the  years  we  have  been 
sticking  our  finger  in  the  dike  here  and 
then  there  trying  to  stop  the  ever- 
increasing  leaks  in  the  dike.  In  every 
case  we  have  failed  to  solve  the  real,  the 
basic,  problem.  This  54-page  bill  will, 
under  no  circumstances,  really  attack  or 
solve  the  problems  facing  American  agri- 
culture. At  the  very  most  this  legislation 
should  be  for  a  2 -year  period.  The 
amendment  if  approved  will  permit  the 
next  Congress  to  examine  the  problems 
and  remedy  many  of  the  errors  the  House 
may  make  if  this  bill  is  approved  later 
today.  To  help  retain  legislative  control 
I  support  the  amendment  but  urge  de- 
feat of  the  bill  in  the  final  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  f  Mr. 

RONCALIQ]. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in 
support  of  the  4-year  program.  I  be- 
lieve 4  years  is  a, minimum  time  required 
for  any  successful  program  and  I  think 
there  are  435  persons  in  the  Nation  who 
ought  to  know  2  years  is  not  enough  time 
for  much  of  anything. 

I  thank  you,  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Todd]. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate 
my  support  for  the  Yates  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  an  intelligent  approach  and 
hope  the  bill  can  be  rewritten  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  The  debate  that  has 
taken  place  at  this  session  has  Indicated 
that  there  are  many  serious  loopholes  in 
the  present  legislation  and  I  would  like 
to  see  a  more  constructive  approach  taken 
to  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,     I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 


amendment,  out  of  concern  for  the 
farmers  who  need  at  least  a  minimum  of 
4  years  to  be  able  to  plan  their  farming 
ahead.  We  can  certainly  make  amend- 
ments, to  improve  the  act  as  we  go  along 
during  the  4-year  period.  I  would  think 
out  of  concern  for  our  fann  program,  and 
so  that  we  are  not  thrown  into  this  every 
year  with  the  great  Confusion  of  trying 
to  renew  the  program  each  year,  we 
should  vote  Against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnestota 
[Mr.  OlsonI. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  put  in  7  months  on  this  bill.  Mem- 
bers have  voted  on  bills  in  this  House 
that  were  as  involved  and  that  had 
less  committee  consideration.  We  have 
worked  hard.  We  have  done  a  good  job. 
To  ask  us  to  do  it  all  over  again  in  2  years 
I  do  not  thuik  is  going  to  be  of  any  special 
avail.  I  hope  very  much  you  will  vote 
down  this  amendment  and  support  the 
committee. 

Thf  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr!  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
last  19  years  and  more,  despite  all  the  so- 
called  fai-m  bills  that  have  been  passed, 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  failed 
to  obtain  justice  and  their  reasonable 
share  of  the  national  income.  If  this 
farm  bill  fails  as  badly  as  have  those  that 
were  passed  previously  I  want  the  op- 
portunity within  2  years  and  not  4  years 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  would  fur- 
ther say  to  some  of  you  that  there  might 
be  another  "14(b)"  repeal  bill  lurking 
around  somewhere  that  would  be  subject 
to  trading  as  was  this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  which  I 
had  planned  to  offer  myself  until  I 
learned  that  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
was  offering  it.  I  am  not  as  enamored 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  at 
the  prospects  of  this  legislation  being  any 
more  successful  in  solving  the  farm 
problem  of  the  country  than  past  farm 
programs.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  look  this  whole  matter  over  again 
within  2  years  in  view  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  every  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  believe  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  good  sense 
and  sound  judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  there 
were — ayes  93,  noes  131. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MS.   MICHEL 

Mr,  MICHEL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  50,  after  the  period  on  line  25,  add  the 
following:  "The  total  adjustment  payments 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  tftle  with 
respect  to  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  20 
■per  centum  of  the  fair  marlcet  value  of  the 
farm." 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  offered  somewhat  of  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  feed  grains  title  of 
this  bill  and  was  defeated. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  I  was  beaten 
down  on  my  motion  to  strike  the  so- 
called  snap  back  clause  so  now  you  have 
foreclosed  yourself  from  limiting  pay- 
ments in  the  cotton  section  for  the  life 
of  this  legislation. 

I  suspect  that  if  I  had  control  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  this  bill  with  a  SlOO,- 
000  limitation  on  the  entire  package  I 
might  get  some  surprising  support. 

The  truth  is  there  will  be  payments 
under  the  cotton  title  of  this  bill  that 
will  be  5  or  even  10  times  this  amount. 
Just  you  wait  and  see. 

These  fantastic  direct  payments  are 
money  in  the  bank  for  the  big  corporate 
operator — yes,  the  doctors,  lawyers,  pro- 
fessionals, and  businessmen. 

Some  time  ago  the  Lawyers  Weekly  Re- 
port entitled  "What's  Happening  in 
Washington"  and  published  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  June  7,  1965,  came  across  my 
desk  and  what  do  you  think  it  says  to 
the  lawyers  in  an  item  captioned  "A 
War  on  Fai-m  Poverty"? 

It  says: 

The  administration's  1965  farm  bill  seeks 
to  give  the  farmer  more  chances  to  make 
money.  / 

As  for  land,  the  administration  wants  to 
sign  5-  to  10-year  contracts  with  farmers 
to  divert  croplands  to  water,  wildlife,  or 
forest  conservation,  and  for  open  spaces  and 
recreation  •   •   • 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  italics  there 
is  a  significant  note  which  says: 

For  those  considering  retirement  or  invest- 
ment in  a  farm,  this  last  provision  would 
mean  Income  from  the  land  without  having 
to  sell  or  farm  it. 

And  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  sug- 
gestion which  reads : 

Keep  In  touch  with  your  Senators  or  Con- 
gressman to  follow  the  course  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  again,  this  bill 
is  tailor  made  for  the  big  operator  and 
Ignores  the  small  farmer  altogether.  I 
Just  want  to  make  sure  that  in  this  new 
cropland  adjustment  title  we  hold  some 
checkrein  on  it  and  do  not  permit  out- 
landish payments  that  would  exceed  in 
any  one  year  20  percent  of  the  reason- 
able market  value  of  the  farm. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  TMr.  Michel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.   FINDLEr 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlet:  On 
page  54,  line  25,  Insert  the  following : 

"Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  of  payments 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  any  producer  or 
producers  on  any  farm  under  the  provisions 
of  titles  n,  in,  IV,  V  and  VI  of  this  act 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000  in  calendar  year  1966 
or  in  any  calendar  year  thereafter.  In  the 
case  of  any  producer  or  producers  owning, 
operating,  or  controlling  more  than  one 
farm,  the  limitations  set  forth  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentences  shall  apply  to  such  pr6- 
ducer  or  producers.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  term  'producer'  shall  mean  an 
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Individual,    partnership,    firm, 
company,     corporation,     assocldtlon 
estate,  or  other  legal  entity,  or  a 
leal  subdivision  of   a  State,  or 
thereof  and  the  term  'paymen  ;i 
elude  price  support  payments,  d 
ments,  Incentive  payments,  rentbl 
and  the  value  of  both  domestli 
wheat  marketing  certificates 


tj:is 
not 


this 


sev( ral 


The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

The  question  was  taken; 
division  (demanded  by  Mr 
there  were — ayes  59,  and  rioep 

So  the  amendment  was 

Mr.  McMillan.    Mr 
lonanimous  consent  to  extend 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.     Mr 
withstanding  the  fact  that 
amendment  was  declared 
to  this  bill,  I  want  the  bill 
the  Record  as  I  will 
separate  bill. 

Notwithstanding  any  of  thi ; 
of  section  1421  and  1423  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
the  price  support  program 
uniformly  between  the 
and  shall  not  deny  price 
bacco  offered  for  sale  in  any 
form  by  an  eligible  producer 
keting  quotas  are  in  effect 
j«eographical  location  of  the 
'Suction  or  marketing;  nor  ; 
ihe  support  level  of  tobacco 
various  States  whether  with 
production  or  marketing; 
require  different  marketing 
tween  the  several  States  as 
of  eligibility  for  price  suppor ; 
he  vary  price  support  betweei  i 
on  the  basis  of  State  of 
producer,  historical  patterns 
ing,  or  traditional  mode  or 
preparation  of  tobacco  for 

Also,  I  would  like  the 
that  I  associate  myself  with 
ment  that  was  adopted  which 
by  the  gentleman  from 
O'Neal]  on  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.     Mr.  Char 
I  want  to  commend  the 
giving  this  body  an 
Its  will  upon  this  bill.    You 
that  last  year  tjie  farm  bill 
up  under  a  "gag"  rtile  that 
to  1  hour  and  forbid  the 
amendments.     It  was 
on  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  basis 
and  many  other  reasons 
elaborate  upon  at  this  time 
"leave  it." 

I  for  one  believe  that  ev 
should  have  the  right  to 
submit  amendments  he 
on  all  legislation. 

I  shall  support  this  bill, 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say 
with  considerable  misgivings, 
the  wheat  provision  is 
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biU  does  nothing  to  get  at  the  real  prob- 
lem. All  we  do  is  to  admit  our  failure 
and  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  If 
I  thought  for  a  moment  that  my  vote 
would  result  in  the  defeat  of  this  meas- 
ure and  that  this  body  would  then  face 
up  to  its  responsibility  and  come  forth 
with  a  proposal  that  would  give  the 
farmers  of  this  country  a  real  choice — I 
would  do  so.  Last  year,  I  was  convinced 
that  the  defeat  of  the  farm  bill  would 
force  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  administration — but  this  is  another 
year — this  is  not  an  election  year.  This 
administration  which  looks  to  the  cities 
and  urban  centers  for  its  support  could 
care  less  for  the  farmer.  Not  until  the 
administration  ceases  using  the  farmer 
as  a  pawn  in  this  international  chess 
game  of  world  politics — not  until  we 
cease  making  the  farmers  of  this  country 
the  residual  supplier  of  food  and  fiber, 
while  our  so-called  allies  go  on  their 
merry  way — will  we  start  down  the  road 
toward  getting  the  Government  off  the 
farm  and  return  to  the  farmer  the  right 
to  manage  his  own  operation. 

Day  by  day  I  am  becoming  more  con- 
vinced that  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
would  be  best  served  by  getting  out  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreements 
and  GATT.  I  for  one  am  getting  fed  up 
with  our  so-called  allies  who  pay  "lip- 
service"  to  the  fight  against  communism 
but  have  no  scruples  when  a  "fast  buck" 
can  be  made  through  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries.  Either  we  are  in  this 
fight  together  or  we  are  not.  And  it  is 
time  that  we  start  doing  a  little  "straight 
from  the  shoulder"  talking. 

I  regret  that  this  body  did  not  sup- 
port the  Dole-Skul?itz  amendment  which 
would  forbid  the  CCC  from  selling  its 
stock  for  less  than  115  percent  of  the 
support  price.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
other  body  will  assert  its  independence 
and  pass  a  similar  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  well  to  ask, 
"What  happens  to  the  fanner  if  this  bill 
is  defeated?"  What  happens  to  the 
farmer  to  whom  we  pay  so  much  "lip- 
service"? 

'I  fear  that  the  alternative  that  wheat 
farmers  face  in  the  event  the  present 
wheat  program  is  not  extended  is  less  de- 
sirable than  its  continuation  under  H.R. 
9811. 

If  H.R.  9811  is  defeated,  the  perma- 
nent wheat  law  sets  up  a  referendum 
choice  for  the  Nation's  wheat  farmers. 
The  choice  they  would  have  would  be 
basically  the  same  choice  they  had  2 
years  ago  when  the  referendum  failed. 
The  choice  would  be  between  strict  con- 
trols under  a  certificate  plan  or  price 
support  at  $1.28 — only  50  percent  of 
parity — to  those  farmers  who  might 
comply  with  their  acreage  allotments. 
Thus,  the  choice  would  again  be  tight 
controls  or  very  low  wheat  prices  for  all 
wheat  farmers. 

An  important  point  to  remember  too 
is  that  whichever  way  the  referendum 
might  go,  all  wheat  farmers  would  be 
bound  by  that  decision.  There  would 
be  no  individual  choice  left. 

Thus,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  present  program  as  em- 
bodied in  this  bill  Is  preferable  to  the 
situation  which  would  confront  all  wheat 


farmers  if  it  were  defeated.    These  rea- 
sons come  to  mind : 

First.  H.R.  9811  provides  domestic 
support  at  $2.50  per  bushel  through  cer- 
tificates and  Government  payments. 
The  permanent  wheat  law  provides  a 
maximum  domestic  support  of  $2.31  and 
then  only,  as  part  of  a  strict  control  pro- 
gram. 

Second.  H.R.  9811  would  allow  each  in- 
dividual fanner  to  decide  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  a  compiler  or  not.  The 
permanent  wheat  law  would  bind  all 
wheat  farmers  to  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity. 

Third.  The  time  is  late  for  winter 
wheat  farmers  to  plant  their  1966  crop. 
If  we  wait  until  30  days  after  Congress 
adjourns  before  holding  a  wheat  refer- 
endum, it  could  be  Thanksgiving  or  per- 
haps Christmas  time,  and  snow  would  be 
on  the  ground.  Obviously  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  outcome  would  leave  wheat 
farmers  in  a  most  diflBcult  position. 

Fourth.  Should  the  other  body  ap- 
prove an  amendment  similar  to  the  Dole- 
Skubitz  amendment,  it  would  improve 
market  prices  to  both  complying  and 
noncomplying  wheat  farmers  in  1966  and 
the  next  3  years.  This  increase  to  115 
percent  of  the  support  price  would  be  an 
improvement  over  the  105-percent  re- 
lease price  in  the  permanent  wheat  law. 
Expressed  another  way,  this  amendment 
means  about  a  dime  or  more  per  bushel 
to  every  wheat  farmer. 

Fifth.  Another  factor  is  that  the  An- 
fuso  amendment  is  suspended  for  an- 
other 4  years  by  H.R.  9811.  Under  the 
permanent  wheat  law,  it  would  again  be 
in  effect  next  year. 

The  proposed  cropland  adjustment 
program  will  offer  a  semblance  of  relief 
to  the  farmer. 

The  proposed  cropland  adjustment 
pr6gram  has  a  broad  and  long-term  sig- 
nificance for  farm  and  nonfarm  people. 
It  faces  up  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  millions  of  cropland  acres 
that  at  present  are  not  needed  for  food 
production.  This  program  would  pro- 
vide for  a  needed  use  of  up  to  40  million 
acres  of  this  surplus  cropland. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program 
would  supplement — not  replace — the  an- 
nual commodity  programs,  especially 
those  for  feed  grains  and  wheat.  A  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  now  diverted  under 
these  programs  would  begin  to  go  under 
a  new  long-term  crop  adjustment  pro- 
gi'am,  and  over  a  period  of  years  this 
would  increase. 

The  program  would  help  some  farm- 
ers to  remain  on  the  farm  while  helping 
reduce  unneeded  crops  and  improving 
their  level  of  living  by  off-farm  employ- . 
ment.  It  would  help  older  farmers  grad- 
ually retire  from  farming.  Disabled 
farmers,  widows,  and  others  not  able  to 
do  heavy  work  would  be  helped  to  get 
out  of  active  farming  and  still  have  an 
income  in  return  for  needed  cropland 
adjustment. 

To  protect  the  local  economy,  the  law 
would  provide  for  restricting  the  total 
acreage  diverted  in  any  one  county. 
This  would  avoid  severe  harm  to  a 
county's  farm  base,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened in  the  early  days  of  the  conser- 
vation reserve. 
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In  closing  may  I  say  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  farmers  in  my 
district,  both  for  and  against  the  wheat 
program.  One  farmer  pretty  well  stated 
the  case  for  those  who  favor  the  bill 
when  he  said  "This  bill  stinks,  Joe,  but 
I'm  afraid  if  this  bill  is  defeated,  this 
administration  will  let  the  farmer  stew 
in  his  juice.  If  my  advice  is  worth  a 
damn,  vote  for  it,  but^hold  your  nose." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chainman,  in 
considering  HJt.  9811,  the  omnibus  farm 
bill,  which  is  sti'ongly  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration,  I  have 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  in- 
terests of  my  district  and  my  State,  but 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
have  done  so  because  I  feel  very  deeply 
that  the  well-being  of  all  parts  of  our  Na- 
tion is  closely  interdependent.  No  geo- 
graphic section,  no  population  group — 
however  well  off  it  is — can  permanently 
build  its  prosperity  unconcerned  with 
the  impoverished  of  any  other  sec- 
tion or  group.  Nor  should  it  ti-y  to  do 
so.  If  our  society  is  to  be  a  great  one, 
we  cannot  permit  the  existence  of  pockets 
of  poverty  anywhere,  for  these  pockets 
will  only  depress  conditions  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  legis- 
late solely  in  the  direct  interests  of  one's 
own  constituency.  In  many  ways,  that 
is  the  easy  thing  to  do.  However,  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  from 
farm  areas  have  resisted  that  tempta- 
tion, and  they  have  helped  to  make  pos- 
sible the  most  constructive  legislative 
record  in  many  years,  including  several 
major  bills  of  primary  interest  to  urban 
areas.  Members  from  urban  districts 
should  likewise  consider  the  entire  na- 
tional interest. 

We  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  dan- 
gers that  the  plight  of  the  farmers  holds 
for  our  economy.  Every  depression  apd 
every  recession  in  recent  years  has  been 
farm  led  and  farm  fed.  Poor  economic 
conditions  on  the  farms  have  too  often 
spread  to  the  cities  and  the  suburbs. 
These  conditions  must  be  prevented,  and 
governmental  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  collapse  of  the  agi-icultural  sec- 
tor of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Farmers  have  not  been  sharing  fully 
in  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
Farm  families  have  not  enjoyed  the  same 
rise  in  standard  of  living  that  has  char- 
acterized the  urban  and  suburban 
groups.  The  agriculture  programs  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
have  helped  to  correct  this  trend.  Ex- 
pected farm  income  for  this  year  is  at  the 
highest  level  since  the  Korean  war. ,  But 
farm  debts  have  increased  by  50  percent 
since  1960  alone. 

If  the  Government  were  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  farm  economy,  as  some 
have  suggested,  farm  income  would  drop 
staggeringly,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  50 
percent,  while  overproduction  would  be 
aggravated. 

The  alternative  can  be  found  in  the 
omnibus  program  before  us.  It  is  not  a 
final  solution  by  any  means,  but  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  bill.  I  base  this  conclu- 
sion, not  only  on  my  own  study,  but  on 
the  judgment  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  rural  areas  whose  views  I  respect. 
The  bill  will  support  the  prices  that 


farmers  who  cooperate  with  the  various 
programs  will  receive  for  their  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  wool, 
and  dairy  products,  while  it  will 
make  possible  further  decreases  in 
the  stock  of  Government-owned 
surpluses.  It  will  continue,  and 
increase,  the  program  of  acreage  re- 
tirement, taking  unneeded  acreage  out  of 
production  and  conserving  it  for  vital 
use  by  later  generations. 

We  have  heard  much  about  a  bread 
tax  in  this  bill.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  raises  the  price  the  farmer 
receives  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  be  con- 
sumed in  this  country  from  $2  to  $2.50. 
In  its  original  form,  the  bill  would  have 
caused  the  50  cent  increase  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  who  would  probably 
have  had  to  pay  at  least  a  penny  more 
for  each  loaf  of  bread  he  purchased. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  the  increase 
in  the  wheat  fanner's  income  is  'desir- 
able, but  there  was  a  serious  question  as 
to  the  best  way  to  finance  this  increase. 

I  supported  the  amendment  to  shift 
this  additional  cost  to  the  Government's 
general  funds.  In  this  way,  the  needed 
increase  will  be  financed  from  the  pro- 
gressive tax  structure.  If  this  amend- 
ment had  not  been  adopted,  the  in- 
creased price  would  have  been  a  burden 
on  consiimers,  especially  low-income 
consumers,  because  consumption  of 
wheat  products  is  greatest  among  those 
who  have  the  lowest  incomes.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  materially  improved 
the  bill,  and  I  urgMts  passage. 

Ml-.  ADDABBD7  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  advise  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittee that  I  have  been  receiving  many 
protests  from  constituents  relative  to  the 
so-called  bread  tax,  and  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  also.  I  oppose 
any  additional  subsidies,  especially  those 
that  would  further  burden  the  consum- 
ers who  are  still  the  largest  group  of  tax- 
payers in  this  Nation. 

I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  the  elimination  of  this  so-called 
bread  tax  now.  If  this  bread  tax  is  re- 
moved by  this  body  and  should  be  rein- 
stituted  in  the  other  body  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  shall  continue  to  oppose  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  and  dis- 
cuss this  farm  bill,  there  is  another  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  which  is  equally 
important  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  which  must  be  discussed  because  it 
is  not  indirectly  but  is  directly  affected 
by  our  farm  program  and  that  is  the 
status  pi  our  merchant  fleet. 

I  wlan  to  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  clarify  for  this  body  his  position 
on  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

I  have  always  believed  that  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine  is  vital  to  the 
Interests  of  this  Nation.  This  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  recent  weeks 
when  we  have  had  to  pull  vessels  from 
the  mothball  fleet  Into  service  to  move 
supplies  for  our  forces  in  VietnEmi. 

In  spite  of  the  general  assurances  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
given  on  this  subject,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  not  sufiQcient  when  we  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  Secretary's  statement  on 
March  19,  1965,  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Committee  on  Appropria- 


tions, that  the  requirement  on  the  use  of 
American-flag  merchant  ships  is  detri- 
mental to  the  export  of  U.S.  farm 
products. 

At  the  present  time,  the  carriage  of 
agricultural  commodities  is  one  of  the 
few  -remaining  lifelines  of  American 
shipping.  The  Cargo  Preference  Act 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress,  signed  by 
the  President,  and  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  We  should  make  sure  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  fight  vig- 
orously to  fulfill  the  letter  of  the  law 
rather  than  moimt  an  offensive  to  de- 
stroy this  last  bit  of  security  the  Amer- 
ican-flag merchant  fleet  has, 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  time  for  the 
Secretary  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — 
he  wants  secmity  for  the  American 
farmer  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that, 
but  I  say  that  our  merchant  marine  must 
be  assiu-ed  of  its  security  by  adherence 
to  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study 
and  Investigation  of  the  Cereal  Grains 
Industry. 

The  resolution  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  select  committee  to  be  composed 
of  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  study  and 
investigation  of  all  aspects  of  the  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grains  industry  in  order 
to  obtain  all  facts  possible  in  relation 
thereto  which  would  be  of  public  interest 
and  would  aid  the  Congress  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation.  The  committee 
would  be  directed  to  submit  to  the  Hou«e 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  present  Con- 
gress its  final  report  on  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. 

The  urgent  need  for  such  an  Inquiry 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  is 
forcibly  demonstrated  by  the  widening 
e^p  ,  between  retail  bread  prices  and 
farmers'  wheat  prices  since  World  War 
II.  In  nearly  every  year  since  1945,  bread 
prices  have  risen.  In  more  than  half 
the  years,  the  farmers'  price  for  wheat 
has  declined.  Consumers  paid  an  aver- 
age of  20.7  cents  for  a  1 -pound  loaf  of 
white  bread  in  1964,  which  was  8  cents 
more  than  the  1947-49  average — a  63- 
percent  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the 
farm  value  of  the  wheat  in  the  loaf 
dropped  from  2.7  to  2.5  cents.  The 
farm  value  of  all  ingredients  in  the  loaf 
declined  from  3.3  to  3.2  cents. 

The  avefage  retail  price  for  a  loaf  of 
white  bread  increased  to  20.9  cents  by 
February  1965 — 0.3  of  a  cent  more  than 
a  year  previous.  In  this  same  1-year 
period,  the  .farm  value  of  the  wheat  in 
the  loaf  rose  from  2.6  cents  to  2.7  cents — 
an  increase  of  only  0.1  of  a  cent.  This 
increase  in  the  farm  value  of  wheat  in- 
cludes the  70  cents  per  bushel  received 
by  farmers  as  the  value  of  the  domestic 
marketing  certificate  by  complying  fully 
with  the  Federal  wheat  program.  Thus, 
only  one-third  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  to  the  consumer  in  the  1- 
year  period  from  February  1964  to  Feb- 
ruary 1965  was  due  to  the  increased 
total  farm  value  of  wheat  under  the  Fed- 
eral wheat  program. 
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The  principal  reason  for 
In  the  retail  bread  price 
is  the  increase  in  the  baker- 
share  of  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
1964,  the  baker-wholesaler 
retail  bread  price  was  55  pertent. 
retailer's  share  was  18  percenjt 
flour  miller's  share  was  less 
cent.    On  the  other  hand 
share  of  the  retail  price  of  br^d 
was  only  15  percent — a 
from  his  share  in  1947-49  w 
26  percent  of  the  retail  price 

A  notable  factor  in  the 
crease  in  the  baker-wholesa|er 
included  in  thje  price  of  bread 
siuner  is  the  lag  in  labor 
the  baking  industry.    During 
period    1947-58,    labor 
the  baking  industry  rose 
cenU  the  lowest  among  the 
product  industries.    In  the 
1947-58,  the  number  of  man- 
for  farmwork  in  the  product!  an 
grains  declined  by  55  percen 
the  same  time,  the  production 
grains  increased   by  10   perqent 
represents  an  increase  of 
man-hour  on  the  farm  of  2' 
an   11 -year  period.     Farmer 
bakers  and  millers,  have  been 
sharp  increases  in  their 
the   bakers,   particularly, 
through  phenomenal  gains  in 
ductivity.  have  largely  offset 
impact  of  higher  cost  and  low^r 

The  consumer,  as  well  as 
has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
increasing  spreads  between  fa^-m 
tail  prices  of  bread  and  other 
ucts  made  from  cereal  grain;; 
ough  study  is  urgently  neede  i 
mine  the  causes  for  this  increi  ised 
and  to  recommend  remedlei 
narrow  the  spread  and  reduqe 
to  the  consumer  of  these 
without  cutting  the  income  of 

The  baker-wholesalers' 
Increased  not  only  in  the 
processing  of  products  but 
sales  and  distribution  of 
through  distributors  and  retsiilers. 
nificant  improvements  in  thd 
tion,  processes,  and  practices 
ing  industry  appear  to  be  needed 
what  these  changes  should 
they  should  be  put  into  effe<^ 
the  problems  that  the  select 
will  study. 

A   recent    technological 
that  warrants  further  study 
of  freezing  by  bakers  which 
possible  for  the  consumers  to 
quality  in  bakery  products 
obtain   products   that   can 
greater  distances  without 
ishing.   The  market  potential  i 
dough  and  frozen  bakery 
how  these  potentials  can  b< 
and  satisfied  by  the  baking 
a  prime  subject  for  study 

Another  area  in  which  inq^ry 
be  made   is   the   extent   to 
rapidly   rising   spread    betwden 
and  consumer  prices  Is  caused 
bination  agreements,  and 
among   industry   members 
maintain  prices  of  flour  and  bikery 
ucts   and   other   foods   prodiced 
cereal  grains,  and  to  allocate 
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and  territories.  In  ways  which  may  be 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Department  of  Justice  in  recent  years 
has  filed  a  number  of  actions  to  prevent 
the  continuing  spread  of  these  illegal 
practices  in  the  milling  and  baking 
industries. 

While  not  as  spectacular  as  the  price 
spread  in  the  bread  industry,  another 
area  in  which  the  difference  between  the 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  cereal 
grains  and  the  prices  paid  by  consumers 
for  food  produced  therefrom  is  the 
breakfast  foods  industry.  During  the 
period  from  1947-49  to  1961,  the  retail 
price  of  corn  flakes  and  rolled  oats  in- 
creased 54  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  spent  for  corn  flakes  de- 
clined from  9  percent  in  1947-49  to  4  per- 
cent in  1961.  For  rolled  oats,  the  farm- 
er's share  decreased  from  34  perpent  to 
17  percent  in  the  same  period. 

In  1961,  the  consumption  of  breakfast 
foods  made  from  cereal  grains  in  the 
United  States  was  about  1.7  billion 
pounds,  or  nearly  10  pounds  per  person. 
Manufacturers  sales  were  an  estimated 
$500  million,  and  retail  sales  were  con- 
siderably larger.  Marketing  costs  in  the 
breakfast  foods  industry  have  increased 
to  an  alltime  high.  The  hourly  wage 
cost  in  the  breakfast  foods  industry  in- 
creased 105  percent  from  1947  to  1958, 
compared  with  hourly  wage  increase  of 
employees  in  all  food  marketing  firms 
during  the  same  period  of  only  57  per- 
cent. Thus,  there  are  strong  indications 
that  the  breakfast  foods  industry  Is  not 
performing  as  efiBciently  as  other  food 
manufacturing  industries. 

Another  development  in  the  breakfast 
foods  industry  that  warrants  thorough 
inquiry  is  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
breakfast  food  manufacturing  com- 
panies since  World  War  n.  For  example, 
the  nxunber  of  such  companies  decreased 
58  percent  between  1947  and  1958.  This 
decline  occurred  despite  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  and  consump- 
tion of  ready-to-eat  breakfast  foods. 
The  breakfast  foods  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  concentrated  industries  among  all 
manufacturers  of  food  products.  In 
1958,  four  companies  accounted  for  83 
percent  of  the  total  industry  value  of 
shipments.  In  1961,  an  estimated  80  per- 
cent of  the  dry  cereal  market  was  shared 
by  three  large  companies. 

Margins  and  profits  generally  among 
breakfast  food  manufacturers  have  risen 
while  the  number  of  companies  has  de- 
clined and  production  has  been  increas- 
ingly concentrated  among  a  few  major 
companies.  The  average  net  profit  after 
taxes  in  the  breakfast  foods  industry  was 
estimated  at  6.2  percent  of  total  sales  in 
1961.  This  percentage  rose  annually 
from  1951-58  and  then  appeared  to  have 
leveled  ofF.  These  profits  were  higher 
than  the  average  profits  of  45  leading 
manufacturers  of  other  food  products 
for  which  data  are  available. 

Out  of  each  consumer  dollar  spent  for 
cereal  breakfast  foods  in  1961,  only  3.8 
cents,  in  the  case  of  corn  fiakes,  and  17 
cents,  in  the  case  of  rolled  oats,  went  to 
farmers.  The  remainder  went  to  assem- 
blers, processors,  or  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers. 


This  discussion  merely  highlights 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  consumers 
and  farmers  alike  in  the  consumption 
and  production  bf  food  grains  and  their 
products.  But  it  underscores  the  urgent 
need  for  the  creation  of  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
conduct,  on  a  priority  basis,  a  study  and 
investigation  into  all  phases  of  the  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grains  industry. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  I 
am  concerned  about  the  proposed  farm 
bill,  H.R.  9811.  In  my  opinion  it  does 
not  offer  a  sound  solution  to  the  present 
economic  crisis  of  the  small  farmer. 

Although  we  have  heard  much  recently 
about  high  food  prices — and  record  high 
cost-of-living  figures,  and  I  have  been 
among  those  most  outspoken  against 
conditions  that  have  caused  such  infla- 
tionary price  hikes,  I  feel  compelled  to 
point  out  that  it  is  certainly  not  the 
farmer  who  is  reaping  the  benefits  from 
the  increased  consumer  costs.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  average  farm  income  is 
actually  less  in  most  cases  today  than  at 
the  same  period  last  year. 

To  cite  a  few  examples  to  support  my 
claim — today  the  retail  cost  of  tomatoes 
is  at  33  cents  a  pound  compared  with  29 
cents  a  pound  a  year  ago.  The  price  at 
the  farm  for  tomatoes  has  actually 
dropped  from  about  10  cents  a  pound  in 
1964  tq  a  low  of  8  cents  a  pound  today. 
Eggs  retailing  for  65  cents  a  dozen  were 
sold  for  46  cents  a  year  ago.  But  the 
wholesale  price  at  the  farm  has  dropped 
from  about  38  cents  a  dozen  to  around 
30  or  31  cents  a  dozen  now.  One  other 
example:  watermelons  that  brought  20 
cents  on  the  farm  last  year  are  being 
wholesaled  for  15  cents  today.  These 
same  melons  have  actually  jumped  in 
price  about  20  percent  at  the  retail  level. 

The  way  I  see  it,  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
not  only  continues,  but  extends  and  ex- 
pands current  administration  farm 
policy — and,  although  there  is  no  direct 
application  in  H.R.  9811  to  the  products 
just  mentioned,  there  are  titles  which 
affect  producers  of  thesif  and  similar 
table  products  indirectly.'  I  fear  that 
this  bill  will  merely  increase  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  cause  further  price  increases 
at  the  consumer  level  for  most  all  farm 
products. 

I  do  feel  that  there  are  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  omnibus  bill  that  if  con- 
sidered aside  from  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  would  have  good  effect  upon  our 
agricultural  picture.  But  to  support  so 
much  bad  to  get  a  small  amount  of  good 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  in  my  district. 

I  cannot  support  legislation  that  in  my 
estimation  leads  to  further  inflation  and 
higher  taxation.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  grave  reasons  why  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  farm  bill  presently  before  us. 

As  one  who  is  interested  in  a  balanced 
economy,  along  with  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, one  of  my  pi-incipal  objections  to  the 
measure  is  its  failure  to  provide-atJequate 
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concern  for  the  security  of  our  merchant 
marine  and  the  welfare  of  our  merchajit 
seamen.  I  find  it  hard  to  understand 
the  present  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  deputies  in  their 
open  defiance  of  Public  Law  480,  which 
clearly  expressed  the  will  and  intent  of 
the  Congress.  , 

'  Plans  are  now  being  made  that  would 

further  hamper  and  obstruct  the  ship- 
ment of  surplus  farm  commodities  in 
American  vessels.  It  would  seem  that 
we  are  deUberately  playing  into  the 
hands-  of  economic  opponents  on  the 
f  premise  that  a  few  dollars  saved  in  ex- 
porting surplus  commodities  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  farm  program. 

Just  the  reverse  is  true. 

If  we  do  not  make  every  effort  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  we  cannot  hope  to  generate  the 
revenues  necessary  to  assist  the  farmer. 

I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  point  that  I 
believe  nothing  short  of  a  complete  re- 
versal or  turnaround  of  the  Secretary's 
policy  is  necessary  to  assure  us  that  he 
means  to  follow  the  will  of  the  Congress 
and  implement  the  clear  intent  of  Public 
\         Law  480. 

'  It  is  my  conviction  that  eveiy  Cabinet 

member  and,  indeed,  every  office  of  the 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  do 
everything  possible  to  correct  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.  The  ship- 
ping of  surplus  commodities  in  foreign 
vessels  is  such  a  grievous  waste  of  Amer- 
ican currency  that  it  seems  rather  fool- 
hardy to  ask  travelers  and  others  not  to 
spend  dollars  abroad  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  i>ersists  in  setting  such  a 
bad  example. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  strong  support  for 
HJR.  9811,  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
have  supported  this  program  since  its 
Inception  and  have  urged  a  number  of 
improvements  among  which  is  a  4 -year 
program  to  extend  through  1969,  thereby 
providing  stability  for  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

Two-thirds  of  all  farms  produce  feed 
->-  crops.  The  economic  well-being  of  the 
multibillion-dollar  livestock  and  poultry 
industries  is  in  large  part  dependent  on 
feed  grain  price  and  supply  stability.  It 
is  gratifying  to  report  that  feed-grain 
exports  have  expanded  rapidly  in  recent 
years  and  are  a  major  dollar  earner  in 
our  national  effort  to  achieve  a  favorable 
trade  balance.  The  agriculture  economy 
of  my  district  in  southeast  Iowa  is  in- 
deed a  vital  part  of  this  important  opera- 
tion. 

The  vital  feed-grain  program  during 
the  last  4  years  has  increased  producer 
income  $3  billion  above  the  level  under 
the  previous  program.  It  has  reduced 
the  feed  grain  stocks  more  than  30  mil- 
lion tons  from  the  record  high  85  mil- 
lion ton  level  at  the  end  of  the  1960  crop- 
marketing  season.  It  has  kept  Govern- 
ment costs  down  from  what  they  would 
have  been  if  the  surplus  had  continued 
to  rise.  It  has  promoted  stability  in  the 
_  feed-grain  and  livestock  sectors  of  agri- 
culture. 

Passage  of  this  program  is  absolutely 
essential    to    southeast    Iowa    because, 


without  this  action,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  return  to  the  ill-advised  program  of 
the  1950's,  which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  re- 
member clearly.  A  return  would  mean  a 
support  of  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel  for 
corn,  with  no  protection  against  a  re- 
newal surplus  buildup.  Also,  a  return  to 
the  1950's  would  mean  increased  Gov- 
ernment costs  since  the  successful  vol- 
untary feed-grains  program  have  re- 
duced ultimate  costs  to  the  Government 
by  $2  billion.  The  authority  provided 
in  the  House  bill  will  continue  and  in- 
crease these  savings. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  point  out  that 
the  percentage  of  total  eligible  farms 
participating  in  the  1961-65  feed  g?&ins 
program  has  steadily  risen  to  65  percent 
v.'ith  74  percent  of  the  total  base  acreage 
on  participating  farms.  In  soutl>east 
lowsf,  these  figures  are  even  higher  in 
some  of  Jihe  counties.  My  own  poll  of 
agricultiire  producers  indicated  over- 
whelming support  with  85  percent  favor- 
ing the  extension  of  an  improved  pro-  . 
gram. 

The  feed  grains  title  of  the  omnibus 
fann  bill  continues  the  provisions  for 
price-support  loans,  purchases,  and  in- 
kind  payments  to  feed  grain  program 
participants.  In  keeping  the  price-sup- 
port range  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
for  corn — with  comparable  levels  for 
grain,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye — it 
provides  the  basis  for  support  prices 
aroimd  levels  of  recent  years. 

Participants,  by  diverting  acreage  from 
feed  grain  production  to  conservation 
lises,  will  receive,  as  in  the  past,  pay- 
ments-in-kind to  help  maintain  income 
during  the  period  of  adjusting  production 
to  needs.  In  a  departure  from  1964  and 
1965  programs,  it  would  be  limited  to 
corn  and  grain  sorghum,  however,  if  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  barley,  and 
under  certain  conditions,  oats  and  rye 
could  be  included. 

The  title  does  not  authorize  soybeans 
as  one  of  the  substitute  crops,  but  It 
permits  the  Secretary  to  have  acreage 
devoted  to  soybeans  considered  as  de- 
voted to  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  the 
price-support  payments-in-kind. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  urge  sup- 
port of  the  inclusion  of  my  proposal 
to  assist  farmers  adversely  affected  by 
natural  disasters.  Under  these  provi- 
sions, farmers  who  are  prevented  from 
planting  their  feed  grains  because  of 
some  natural  disaster  would  be  permitted 
to  obtain  the  same  program  benefits  as  if 
they  had  planted.  I  believe  this  provi- 
sion will  provide  significant  benefit  to 
southeast  Iowa  farmers  who  have  suf- 
fered severely  because  of  the  recent  dis- 
astrous floods. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  through  , 
passage  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  we 
will  take  a  historic  step  forward  toward 
a  fully  developed  agriculture  economy. 
I  am  confident  that  all  southeast  Iowa's 
economy  as  well  as  the  economy  of  this 
Nation  will  surge  toward  new  records  of 
growth  and  prosperity.  I  urge  support 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  always  been  the  intention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  We  try  to 
further  the  interests  of  our  own  districts 
and  regions  when  we  can,  but  we  also  try 


to  see  that  one  sector  of  the  population 
is  not  aided  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  national  interest  is  always  upper- 
most in  our  minds. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  tradition  that 
the  House  has  seen  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 
H.R.  9811,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  to  title  V. 
the  wheat  provision  of  the  bill,  will  in- 
sure that  while  the  wheat  farmer  of  the 
plains  will  still  receive  the  assistance  he 
deserves,  the  city  dweller  will  not  suffer 
as  a  result. 

Title  V  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  originally 
written,  might  have  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  bread  and  other 
wheat  products  used  as  a  staple  food  by 
the  city  dweller.  As  one  who  has  the 
honor  to  represent  a  district  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  tliis  pos- 
sibility caused  me  grave  concern.  I 
knew  that  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
Nation  desperately  need  help.  I  also 
knew  that  my  constituents  might  be 
forced  to  pay  more  for  their  bread  as  a 
result.  Now  my  mind  is  put  at  ease,  for 
Mr.  CooLEY's  amendment  allows  us  to 
help  the  farmer  without  hurting  the 
urban  population. 

Originally  the  wheat  provisions  of 
H.R.  9811  called  for  a  50-cent  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  certificates  which  bakeries 
and  millers  must  buy  from  farmers  as 
part  of  the  agricultural  price  support 
program  now  in  effect.  It  appeared  that 
the  baking  companies  might  not  be  abl3 
to  absorb  that  price  increase,  and  might 
be  forced  to  pass  it  on  to  ^the  consumer. 

We  in  the  Congress  were  told  repeated- 
ly by  the  lobbyists  for  the  wheat  proces- 
sors that  the  baking  companies  would 
"regretfully"  find  it  necessary  to  up  the 
price  of  bread  2  to  3  cents  as  a  result  cf 
the  wheat  certificate  price  rise,  although 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  contended 
that  only  a  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  price 
increase — which  in  my  district  means  1 
penny — would  be  justified  on  the  part  of 
the  baking  industry. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  whose  figures  are 
the  correct  ones.  But  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  this  particular  means  of  adding  to 
the  price  support  on  wheat  was  a  new  and 
novel  and  not  necessarily  beneficial  one. 
Price  support  increases  in  cotton,  com, 
tobacco,  and  other  farm  products,  have 
in  the  past  been  borne  by  the  funds  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  i.e., 
from  general  tax  revenue.  The  burden 
of  paying  for  increased  price  supports  on 
various  farm  products.  Including  wheat, 
has  been  distributed  over  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, and  not  placed  solely  on  the 
product's  primary  consumer — in  this 
case,  the  baking  companies. 

With  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  ani 
passed  by  this  House,  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  wheat  certificates  will  be  borne  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  present  method  of  fi- 
nancing farm  price  supports  will  con- 
tinue without  causing  the  burden  to  fall 
mainly  on  the  urban  bread  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  rise  of  two  cents  In 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  brfead  may  not  sound 
like  very  much  to  some  people,  but  I 
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hasten  to  assure  them  that 
nomically  underprivileged 
living  in  an  urban  poverty  pocket 
two  cents  can  become  very 
indeed.    The  Office  of  Econontic 
tunity  has  estimated  that 
families  have  only  23  cents  to 
meal.    In  those  circumstances 
on  a  loaf  of  bread  can  mean 
ence  between  children  who 
and  children  who  are  fed. 
the  case,  it  was  a  matter  of 
import  to  me  that  my  constituents 
of  whom  have  low  incomes. 
have  to  bear  this  extra  cost 
product.    With  the  passage  of 
amendment,  they  will  not 

Some  people  may  be  movec 
this  increase  in  the  wheat  prife 
was  necessary  at  all.    They 
people  who  still  believe  that 
ica  is  a  garden  paradise  made 
perous  family  farms.     This 
once   been   a   true   picture, 
doubt  it.     It  certainly  is  a 
today. 

The  family  farms  are  fast 
ing,  and  most  of  those  that  r 
Etudies  in  poverty,  misei-y 
dation.   Even  the  big  "farm 
hard-put  to  show  a  reasona^l 
The  reason  for  this  is  simply 
nological  advances  have  increased 
output  much  faster  than 
mand  has  increased,  creating 
cultural  surpluses  and  threatening 
collapse  of  farm  prices.    We 
past,  found  it  necessary  to 
series  of  farm  price  support 
to  protect  the  economy  of 
Even  so.  the  total  farm  income 
ped   12  percent  since   1952, 
billion,  to  $12.6  billion.    It 
come  necessary  to  raise  the 
port  on  wheat  even  further 
farmer  may  realize  something 
return  for  his  efforts. 

This  Congress  has  voted  miJch 
to  help  the  urban  sector  of  ou: 
overcome  the  many  perplexing 
which  face  it.    There  has 
legislation,  the  antipoverty  pre 
area  redevelopment  program 
cation,  public  works:  all 
signed  to  give  the  people  in 
better  life. 

The  fanners  of  this  Natioi, 
entitled  to  a  better  life,  and  it 
reason  that  I  support  this  farki 
aim  of  which  is  to  bring  the  incf)me 
average  farm  family  out  of 
category. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  help 
ers.    But  I  am  doubly  glad  to 
help  the  farmers  when  I  do 
worry  about  harming  my 
By  the  passage  of  the  Cooley 
to  H.R.  9811  we  have  i^surec 
rural  population  of  America 
the  assistance  they  deserve 
and  that  the  urban  millions 
to  sacrifice  anything  as  a  resist 

The  Members  of  this  House 
shown  that  they  recognize 
bookkeeping  and  worse  legislating 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.    With  the 
the  Cooley  amendment,  and 
of   this   beneficial   farm   bill, 
avoided  that  mistake  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  United 
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the  eco-         Mr.  RANDALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 

dweller,     9811  is  a  most  important  measure  to  be 

those     considered  in  a  session  which  has  de- 

important     bated   and    approved    many   important 

Oppor-     bills.    It  is  difficult  to  rank  in  order  of 

urban     importance  the  matters  considered  and 

spend  per    the  measures  enacted  by  this  1st  session 

two  cents     of  the  89th  Congress.    But  it  should  be 

;he  differ-     noted  that  if  the  so-called  farm  bill  is 

e  hungry     not  approved  by  this  session  of  the  Con- 

"that  being     gress  many  of  the  other  matters  that 

greatest     have  been  passed  could  prove  to  be  either 

many     less  effective  or  of  not  much  consequence. 

hould  not        This  is  a  strong  statement  but  it  is  not 

a  staple     without  support  by  the  facts.    The  rea- 

he  Cooley     son  mucj?  of  our  already  enacted  legis- 

to.  lation  could  be  rendered  ineffectual  is 

to  ask  if    that  the  absence  of  good  farm  legislation 

support    could  be  the  missing  ingredient  needed 

be  city     to  sustain  our  level  of  economic  prosper- 

al  Amer-     ity. 

of  pros-        Even  the  severest  critics  of  this  legis- 

nay  have     lation  cannot  find  the  facts  to  deny  that 

a  Ithough   I     we  are  in  the  5th  year  of  sustained  eco- 

pure  myth     nomic  prosperity.     I  am  not  one  that 

carries  in  my  pocket  a  lot  of  statistics  but 

isappear-     i  submit  that  our  present  state  of  pros-.. 

main  are    perity  is  one  of  the  longest  sustained  pe- 

degra-     riods  of  economic  growth  in  our  entire 

iness/  are     history.   I  certainly  have  no  fear  of  con- 

•le-^roflt.     tradiction  that  it  is  the  longest  era  of 

Hat  tech-     continuous  economic  growth  since  those 

farm     dark  days  in  October  of  1929  when  the 

de-     heavens  seemed  to  fall  in  and  the  earth 

arge  agri-     dropped  out  from  under  all  of  us. 

a  total        This  farm  bill  is  needed  as  insurance 

in  the    that  this  rate  of  economic  growth  will 

institute  a    continue.   This  is  no  time  to  gamble  with 

programs     facts    or    conditions    of    our    economy. 

nation.     Those  who  argue  for  the  price  of  farm 

has  drop-     products  being  set  in  the  marketplace 

•om  $14.4     by  the  harsh  and  cruel  operation  of  the 

now  be-     law  of  supply  and  demand  are  asking 

)rice  sup-    that  we  take  a  gamble.    In  my  opinion 

that  the  it  would  be  an  unforgivable  gamble, 
like  a  fair  The  most  important  title  afifecting  my 
area  is  title  III.  which  extends  the  volun- 
tary feed  grain  program  another  4  years, 
from  1966. to  1969.  As  in  the  past,  the 
program  will  provide  price-support  loans, 
purchases,  and  in-kind  payments  to 
participants. 

The  relative  noncontroversiality  of 
this  program  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
any  less  important  to  the  agricultural 
economy.  In  point  of  fact,  two^thirds  of 
all  U.S.  fanners  are  feed  grain  producers, 
and  during  the  last  4  years  their  income 
has  increased  by  $3  billion  above  the  level 
under  the  previous  program.  Failure  to 
renew  the  current  program  would  lead 
to  a  drop  in  feed  grain  income  of  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  from  the  $6.7  billion 
crop  value  of  1964  and  the  even  higher 
estimated  crop  value  of  1965. 

Nor  should  we  ignore  the  impact  of  the 
feed  grain  program  on  the  consumer  and 
the  taxpayer.    If  the  cost  of  the  present 
program  is  compared  with  what  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  of  the  late 
1950's  would  have  cost,  the  ultimate  cost 
ave  today     of  the  feed  grain  program  to  the  Govern- 
it  is  bad     ment  has  been  reduced  by  over  $2  billion, 
to  rob     In  other  words,  feed  grain  income  is  up, 
)assage  of     while    relative    Government    costs    are 
passage     down.    I  call  that  a  real  accomplishment 
we   have     for  farmers  and  taxpayers  alike. 

served        How  can  we  account  for  this  state  of 
States,     affairs?    Well,  there  are  many  reasons, 
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but  the  most  important  of  them  is  the 
reduction  of  costly  feed  grain  surpluses. 

When  the  voluntary  feed  grain  pro- 
gram went  into  effect  in  1961,  we  had 
an  alltime  high  in  feed  grain  carryovers 
of  85  million  tons.  This  carryover  was 
reduced  to  56  million  tons  in  1964,  a  re- 
duction of  about  one-third,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  reduced  during  this  market- 
ing year  to  approximately  50  million 
tons. 

If  the  old  program  had  been  continued, 
we  would  have  by  now  increased  our 
carryovers  of  feed  grain  to  about  125  mil- 
lion tons,  or  about  a  47-percent  increase. 
Instead,  a  savings  of  approximately  $2.5 
billion  has  been  secured  for  the  taxpayer 
through  elimination  of  carrying  and 
storage  charges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  3  days 
H.R.  9811  has  been  the  subject  of  almost 
continuous  debate.  Frequently  there 
was  an  effort  made  by  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  to  array  those  representing  city 
districts  against  those  representing 
agricultural  ai-eas. 

It  may  be  that  for  some,  the  fact  that 
their  constituents  may  be  all  consumers 
rather  than  producers  of  agricultural 
products  makes  their  decision  on  this  bill 
an  easy  one.  In  my  case,  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  Fourth  Missouri  District,  I  am 
concerned  witlj  a  region  that  has  both 
agricultural  producers  and  consiuners  in 
about  an.  equal  number.  Maybe  for  this 
reason  I  have  learned  that  thei'e^ls  no 
true  basis  for  conflict  between  the  farmer 
and  the  city  dweller  an^  that  in  truth, 
and  in  fact,  instead  of  a  conflict  there  is 
a  close  and  irrevocable  interrelationship. 

Accordingly,  I  have  grown  a  little  tired 
and  impatient  as  speakers  go  into  the 
well  and  express  their  concern  for  what 
will  happen  to  their  consumers  if  this 
bill  happens  to  become  law.  An  equally 
important  and  pertinent  question  would 
be:  "What  would  happen  to  the  city 
dwellers  if  this  bill  should  fail  to  be  en- 
acted." 

After  all,  there  Is  a  close  economic 
inteiTelationship  between  the  agricul- 
tural economy  and  the  national  economy. 
It  is  a  hard  fact  that  American  agricul- 
ture is  the  base  on  which  rests  the  jobs 
and  profits  for  nearly  12  million  Ameri- 
cans and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  single  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  When  one 
talks  about  the  income  of  American 
agriculture,  he  is  indirectly  talking  about 
the  income  of  all  the  city-based  in- 
dustries that  service  it.  In  fact,  the 
farmer  and  his  family  spend  about  $40 
billion  a  year  for  goods  and  services,  and 
the  products  of  the  farm  make  possible 
an  $80-billion-a-year  food  industry. 

We  still  have  good  reason  to  heed  the 
old  adage  that  depressions  are  farm  born 
and  farm  bred.  It  is  not  at  all  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  when  farm  income 
goes  down,  so  also  does  the  income  of 
substantial  partu  of  the  national  non- 
agricultural  economy. 

In  fact.  Government  and  independent 
studies  alike  have  shown  that  a  termina- 
tion of  current  farm  programs  would 
lead  to  a  more  than  50-percent  decrease 
in  net  annual  farm  income  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $13.5  billion  to  a  low  of 
just  $6  billion. 
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I  submit  that  an  agricultural  recession 
of  such  proportions  would  have  gigantic 
repercussions  on  the  urban  economy. 
Yet  that  might  well  be  the  net  effect  of 
defeating  H.R.  9811  when  we  vote  this 
evening. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  urban  problems  that  would 
develop  if  the  family  farm  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  rural  population  began 
streaming  to  the  cities  in  even  larger 
numbers  than  they  are  now. 

In  the  last  decade  a  million  farm  fami- 
lies— 5  millfon  people — have  left  their 
farms  and  rural  towns  to  go  to  urban 
areas.  Between  1950  and  1960,  250,000 
persons  left  the  farms  in  Missouri  alone, 
depleting  nearly  2  percent  of  her  rural  . 
population. 

On  the  one  hand  this  migration  has 
depleted  rural  AmeHca'of  vital  human 
resources  in  the  form  of  young  people 
with  vigor,  strength,  ambition,  enter- 
prise, and  abilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  migration  has 
compounded  the  problems  of  congestion, 
slums,  transportation,  crime,  education,, 
and  health  that  plague  our  cities. 
Through  lack  of  training  and  poor  edu- 
cation, many  of  these  people  have  rer 
mained  unemployed  aiter  reaching  the 
city  and  have  swelled  the  relief  rolls. 
This  has  resulted  in  no  little  cost  to  the 
cities  and  to  the  Federal  Government. 

These  problems  are  petty  when  com- 
pared with  the  problems  that  would  re- 
sult from  a  real  exodus  to  the  cities  from 
depressed  agricultural  communities. 

Today  presents  an  opportunity  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  represent 
urban  areas  and  suburban  areas  and 
those  who  represent  predominantly  rural 
areas  to  su^iport  a  4-year-  farm  program 
that  will  prdmote  increased  farm  Income 
-and  permit  a  continuation  of  rural 
family  life. 

No  matter  how  meritorious  it  may 
have  sounded  when  it  was  uttered  on  the 
floor,  all  that  has  been  said  in  criticism 
and  objection  to  this  bill  is  dwarfed  by 
comparison  with  the  importance  of  a 
healthy  agricultural  community  in  these 
times  when  so  much  of  our  energy  must 
be  directed  to  a  successful  conclusion  of 
our  task  in  southeast  Asia. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  now  Is  no  time  to 
gamble  with  a  change  from  our  time- 
tested  and  experience-proven  farm  pro- 
grams. • 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965.  In  particular,  my  ob- 
jection is  directed  toward  the  wheat  sec- 
tion of  this  bill,  but  I  also  have  misgiv- 
ings about  other  sections.  My  colleagues 
are  all  aware  of  the  compromise  which 
has  been  reached  on  the  bread  tax  sec- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  the  resultant  lan- 
guage is  indeed  an  improvement  over  the 
original  suggestion. 

I  still  believe,  however,  that  our  entire 
approach  to  farm  legislation  must  be  al- 
tered. We  must  reexamine  our  philos- 
ophy concerning  farm  problems  and  their 
solutions. 

One  of  the  ways  to  solve  it  is  most  cer- 
tainly not  to  pass  the  cost  of  our  ex- 
periments on  to  the  consumer.  This 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  Secretary  Freeman's  original 


proposal  to  effect  a  bread  tax.  I  have 
opposed  and  continue  to  oppose  this 
type  of  regressive  taxation.  It  would 
hit  with  devastating  impact  the  people 
who  live  on  small  and  severely  limited 
budgets.  We  may  not  think  that'  a  1- 
or  2-cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread 
is  much  at  all,  but  to  the  person  who  pays 
6  percent  of  a  food  budget  for  wheat 
products,  it  is  a  significant  increase. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  following  ta- 
ble, which  proves  that  our  lower  income 
families  use  almost  twice  as  much  bread 
as  families  with  incomes  over  $10,000: 
Wheat   consumption    by  family   income 
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You  have  also  seen  other  statistics 
which  prove  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

Earlier  this  year  when  this  proposal 
was  first  advanced,  I  began  correspond- 
ence with  Esther  Peterson,  the  Presi- 
dent's extremely  able  adviser  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  I  include  my  correspond- 
ence and  her  response  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
s    Washington,  D.C.,  June  17,  1965. 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Executive  Offices,  The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Peterson:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  certain  aspects  ot  the  proposed 
farm  bUl,  especially  those  sections,  which  deal 
with  the  wheat  farming  Industry.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Inevitable  result  of  the 
plan  would  be  an  Increased  cost  of  bread, 
and  I  am  turning  to  you,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Interests  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, for  assistance  In  this  problem.  Secretary- 
Freeman  himself  has  stated  that  bread  will 
go  up  In  price,  and  this  cannot  but  be  detri- 
mental to  all  consumers,  especially  the  lower 
Income  families. 

I  would  lilse  to  know  if  any  interest  has 
been  demonstrated  by  various  consumers' 
groups.  It  seems  perplejting  to  me  that  our 
Government,  which  Is  seeking  In  every  way 
it  knows  how  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
poorer  people,  could  rationalize  a  tax  on 
bread. 

In  a  month  when  we  have  Just  done  away 
with  taxes  on  luxury  items,  I  fall  to  see  the 
logic  behind  plans  to  do  away  with  taxes  on 
fur  coats  and  put  taxes  on  bread.  Is  there 
an  explanation  for  this  levy  on  the  bread 
user? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  consumer,  the 
large  urban  families  and  the  poorer  segments 
of  our  society,  shoiUd  not  be  singled  out  to 
carry  the  load  of  a  good  segment  of  our  farm 
program. 

I  am  very  Impressed  and  encouraged  by 
your  efforts  to  help  the  consiuner  and  am 
sure  that  this  problem  has  not  escaped  your 
attention.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  your 
comments  on  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Copt  op  a  Letter  Prom  Esther  Petersok, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  fob 
Consumer  Affairs,  Dated  June  25 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  17  ex- 
pressing your  concern  about  certain  aspects 
of  the  farm  bill,  especially  those  sections 
dealing  with  the  wheat  farming  Industry.  I 
have,  of  course,  followed  these  proposals 
closely  and  with  great  concern  as  to  the  ef- 
fect on  consumers. 

As  you  know  Secretary  Freeman  has  pre- 
dicted that  the  price  of  bread  will  be  raised 
by  1-cent,  because  of  the  increased  wheat 
tax  per  bushel,  from  75  cents  to  $1.25.  Others 
predict  the  Increase  may  be  closer  to  2-cents 
and  that  the  increase  will  hit  the  poor  the 
hardest  because  of  the  greater  consumption 
of  bread  in  their  diet. 

The  large  bakers  say  they  are  forced  by 
financial  considerations  to  pass  on  the 
Increase  that  they  must  pay.  We  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  1 -pound 
loaf  is  still  2.7  cents,  as  it  was  15  years  ago. 
Meanwhile,  the  retail  price  of  a  loaf  has 
risen  from  12.7  cents  to  about  21  cents. 

The  Department  of  Agriculttu-e  says  this 
new  program  may  save  $200  million,  which 
would  go  toward  doubling  food  stamps  to 
the  needy  and  expand  other  projects  for  low- 
Income  people,  such  as  the  direct  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  food  and  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Actually,  according  to  the  CPI,  food  prices 
have  risen  less  than  other  Items  over  the 
last  year. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  In  the  long  run:,thls 
program  and  the  competitive  market  fluctua- 
tion will  be  able  to  absorb  the  increase  in 
wheat  priws.  I  hope  the  bakers  will  absorb 
this  Increase. 

I  have  recently  been  in  touch  with  the 
White  House  on  this  whole  matter  of  food 
pricing  and  we  are  studying  this  area  care- 
fully and  advising  the  White.  House  of  the 
results  of  our  studies. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

July  28,  1963. 
Mrs.  Esther  Petersj»n, 

Special  Assi^nt  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Peterson  :  I  thank  you  for  your 
Informative  letter  of  June  23,  1965,  in  answer 
to  my  Inquiry  expressing  concern  over  as- 
pects of  the  administration's  wheat  proposal. 
I  have  been  apprehensive,  since  the  plan 
seems  certain  to  have  harmful  effects  on  the 
disadvantaged  families  In  the  lower  income 
groups.  Further  research  on  my  part  has 
presented  other  questions  and  these,  coupled 
with  comments  you  make  in  your  letter,  have 
caused  me  to  write  to  you  again  In  the  hope 
that  you  can  clarify  some  phases  of  the  pro- 
posal that  still  give  me  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everyone  is  In  agree- 
ment that  the  farmer  should  receive  a  fair 
return  for  his  wheat:  the  Issue  is  to  deter- 
mine from  which  pocket  this  money  will 
come.  The  wheat  proposal  calls  upon  the 
consumer  to  provide  these  sums  for  the 
farmer,  and  I  note  from  your  letter  that  you 
agree  that  the  price  of  bread  will  go  up,  and 
that  It  has  been  reported  "that  the  increase 
will  hit  the  poor  hardest  because  of  the. 
greater  consumption  of  bread  In  their  diet." 
May  I  ask  your  comments  on'these  points: 

1.  Isnt  it  Inevitable  that  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  bread  will  hit  hardest  at  the  lower 
Income  levels?  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
show  that  11  percent  of  the  beverage  and 
food  diet  of  lower  Income  groups  is  made  ujj 
of  wheat  products,  against  only  9.1  percein 
In  upper  income  families.  Somehow  we  must 
aline  our  thinking  with  President  J<rtinson's 
remarks  on  June  21,  1965.  when  he  signed  the 
excise  tax  reduction  that:  "We  hope.  In  par- 
ticular, to  provide  further  tax  relief  for  those 
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In  our  Nation  who  need  It  most- 
payers    who    now    live    In    the 
poverty." 

2.  I  find  It  hard  to  assess  the 
remarks  that  the  cost  of  wheat  a 
is  the  same  as  the  cost  of  wheat 
portends    for    the    disadvantaged 
what  he  has  to  pay  for  bread, 
points  out  that  wheat  prices  in 
bread    have   stayed    the    same 
prices  have  gone  up  during  the  pas 
This  surely  Is  a  common  pattern  of 
It  would  serve  as  a  condemnation 
dustry  only  if  it  were  stated  that 
enjoy  excess  profits  or  that  they 
managed. 

The   industry's   financial   report: 
that  it  operates  at  a  profit  level 
and  2  percent.       The  largest  bake 
country  shows  a  1964  profit.  I  havi 
of  $9  million  on  a  total  volume  of 
lion.     The  added  cost  of  wheat  to 
pany    under    the    new    proposal 
about  $13  million.     In  view  of 
which   are  public  and  which  are 
audited  financial  returns,  is  it  not 
for   anyone   to   "hope   that   the 
absorb  the  increase ",  as  you  state( 
letter. 

But  I  have  .been  informed  that 
complaints  come  from  small  bakefs 
concern  is  not  a  loss  of  profits, 
cem     is    staying    in    business, 
operate  in  an  area  where 
exceedingly  high,  and  figures  ampl  r 
strate  this.    Shall  we  compound 
of    hurting    the    lower    income 
forcing  more  and  more  small  bak^s 
business?     All  of  these  facts  bein^ 
I  find  it  hard  to  decide  for  myself 
Industry  can  absorb  the  cost,  and 
cept   the  inevitability  of  a  rise  in 
of  bread,  as  does  the  Secretary  of 
ture. 

3.  I  find  most  Interesting  your 
that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  tM^ 
which     "would     go    toward     doubl 
stamps  to  the  needy  and  expand 
ects  for  low-income  people."    This 
citing  possibility  since  it  would  at 
turn  to  the  lower  income  groups 
•urns  that  were  taken  from  them 
the  farmers  even  if  the  route  is 
unwieldy. 

Nowhere,  however,  can  I  find  any 
the  money  saved  from  this  operation 
used   for  such  programs.     Nor  did 
ministration  even  suggest  such 
rationale  of  the  wheat  proposal. 
ter  of  administration  and  procedu 
it  hard  to  see  how  any  specific  amo  i 
be  identified  as  being  withdrawn 
budget    and  how  it  could  be 
completely  separate  purposes. 

These  three  matters  occur  to  m< 
rect  result  of  comments  made  in 
and  I  look  forward  to  having  your 
as  soon  as  possible  since  they  will 
Jul  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues  as 
to  make  up  our  minds  in  this 
situation. 

Generally,  1  can  but  deplore  the 
ment  of  procedures  which  do  not 
problems  but  simply  add  further 
on  top  of  already  muddled  practice  i 
ways  happens,  legislation  that  faUi 
issues  head-on  in  an  attempt  to 
brings  with  it  nettles  that  cause 
an  indefinite  future. 

Thus,  the  inception  of  procedures 
cut  the   budget  at   the   expense 
consumer   groups,   bring   with    th^ 
defects  that  become  instutionalizep 
from  view  situations  that  need  a 

Thus,  if  parity  for  farmers  is  a 
bility  it  Is  a  national  responsibility 
funds    should   come    from    the 
that  the  burden  can  be  properly 
among    Individuals    and 
example,  one  of  the  main  groups 
benefit  from  the  Freeman  wheat 
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would  be  the  manufacturers  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  yet  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  them  to  share  any  of  the  burden. 

This  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  my 
district  and  I  intend  to  give  it  full  study 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion. 
It  would  be  most  helpful  for  me  to  have 
your  fiuther  comments  on  these  matters  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

While  I  realize  that  you  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  this  proposal,  I  believe  that  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  consumers' 
problems  must  recognize  that  this  is  but 
another  example  of  unfair  treatment  of  the 
consumer. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.Giaimo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the 
original  provision  has  been  modified  and 
is  more  in  line  with  national  procedures. 
It  still  represents,  however,  a  regressive 
tax  and  is  symptomatic  of  the  objections 
which  must  be  raised  about  our  entire 
agricultural  program. 

I  cannot  continue  to  support  this  type 
of  legislation,  Mr.  Chainnan.  It  is  im- 
practical, inequitable,  and  inefRcient.  It 
does  nothing  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  consumer  nor  to  put  agricultural 
procedures  into  proper  focus.  It  is  self- 
peiTJetuating  and  se^f-defeating.  When 
the  wheat  referendum  was  defeated  by 
American  farmers,  the  extent  of  dis- 
content with  this  approach  was  made 
clear.  We  must  find  new  approaches 
and  new  methods,  and  I  will  not  con- 
tinue to  support  methods  which  have 
been  proven  to  be  ineffective.  I  therefore 
feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  least  one  provision  remains  in 
H.R.  9811  which  should  be  eliminated.  I 
refer  to  the  soil  bank  provision  as  it 
relates  to  the  cotton  title.  Revival  of 
the  soil  bank  scheme  will  result  in  harsh 
and  discriminatory  reduction  in  cotton 
acreage  in  the  Southeast  while  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  continue  to  over- 
produce. 

Failure  to  remove  this  crippling  soil 
bank  plan  from  H.R.  9811  at  this  time 
leaves  only  one  thin  thread  of  hope  for 
the  votal  cotton  industry  of  our  section. 
We  must  relay  on  the  other  body  and  sub- 
sequent corjjjerence  for  the  necessary 
changes  if  tn«conomy  of  a  large  section 
of  our  country  is  to  survive.  While  there 
is  ja,  chance  for  this  relief,  we  can  never 
be  certain  what  turn  this  legislation  will 
take. 

Even  with  elimination  of  the  soil  bank 
scheme  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
lease and  reapportionment  amendments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAOE],  the  bill  will  require  that  the 
farmers  in  my  area  reduce  acreage  by  at 
least  15  percent.  Growers  in  some  areas 
will  exercise  the  option  of  planting  un- 
limited acreage. 

If  the  soil  bank  is  revived,  additional 
productive  acres  may  be  idled  at  the  In- 
creased expense  to  the  general  economy 
of  my  area.  The  cotton  industry,  from 
the  grower  to  the  finisher,  contributes 
mightily  to  Alabama's  economy.  Cotton 
is  basic  to  the  State's  continued  progress 
and  development.  The  same  situation 
applies  to  many  other  States  where  great 


numbers  of  small  farmers  must  rely  on 
cotton  income  for  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Acreage  assigned  to  the  nonproductive 
soil  bank  will  have  dire  results  on  the 
general  economy  at  a  time  when  we  have 
been  working  to  improve  the  economy 
and  opportunity  for  development  of  our 
area  and  the  entire  Nation.  The  auto- 
matic diversion  of  at  least  15  percent  of 
the  acreage  required  by  the  bill  is  not 
expected  to  help  the  economy  of  our 
cotton-producing  areas.  However,  every 
segment  of  the  cotton  business,  from  the 
producer  trf  the  processor,  is  aware  that 
some  reduction  in  acreage  is  necessary 
due  to  the  growing  surplus  of  cotton. 

I  submit  that  this  reduction  will  be 
made  in  the  Southeast,  which  has  tradi- 
tionally depended  on  cotton  as  a  major 
factor  in  the  general  economy,  while 
other  sections  of  the  country  will  turn 
even  more  acres  into  the  production  of 
cotton. 

But  the  transfer. of  additional  acres, 
even  whole  farms,  lijto  the  nonproductive 
soil  bank  could  have  a  crippling  effect 
on  many  rural  areas  where  cotton  is  such 
a  vital  force  in  the  economy. 

To  revive  the  soil  bank  and  assign 
additional  cotton  acreage  to  a  nonpro- 
ductive use  is  asking  too  much  of  the 
reduction  from  the  Southeast. 

I  hope  that  the  soil  bank  provision  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  cotton  program. 
To  retain  this  harsh  section  is  to  invite 
disaster  for  the  general  economy  and 
well-being  of  our  area. 

The  crippling  of  the  economy  of  such 
a  large  area  could  well  have  dire  results 
for  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chauman,  the 
passage  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R. 
9811,  should  demonstrate  to  all  and  sun- 
dry that  this  Congress  is  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  support  whatever  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  Great 
Society  to  every  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  administra- 
tration,  and  of  the  producing  farmers  of 
this  Nation,  appeared  before  us-and  told 
us  that  this  bill  was  a  good  one.  He  told 
us  that  increased  Federal  subsidies  to 
farmers  were  vital  to  bring  about  their 
prosperity.  We  put  our  faitli  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  gave  him  vir- 
tually everything  he  asked  for  in  this  bill. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  return,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  sees  fit  to  accede  to 
some  of  the  items  we  deem  necessary  for 
the  general  welfare.  It  now  appears  that 
his  Department  has  been,  shall  we  say, 
somewhat  lax  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  a  law  passed  by  Congress,  a  law 
which  we  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  can-y 
out  as  per  instructions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  systematically 
evading  the  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1954,  an  act  designed  to 
promote  the  progress  and  properity  of 
another  important  sector  of  our  Nation's 
economy,  the  merchant  marine. 

As  my  colleagues  all  know,  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954  provides  that 
when     agricultural     commodities     are 
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shipped  abroad  as  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries under  Public  Law  480  programs,  at 
least  50  percent  of  those  commodities 
are  required  to  be  shipped  in  U.S.  vessels. 
The  clear  intent  of  this  act  is  to  shore 
up  our  merchant  marine,  which  periodi- 
cally finds  itself  in  a  depressed  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .the  maritime  tradi- 
tions of  this  Nation  go  back  300  years. 
Too  little  recognition  has  been  accorded 
our  merchant  seamen  for  their  services 
to  the  Nation  in  time  of  war,  and  their 
contributions  to  the  general  welfare  in 
times  of  peace.  As  President  Johnson 
said  on  July  21,  the  Nation  has  been 
laggard  and  neglectful  of  its  maritime 
transportation  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities. Our  aging  merchant  ma- 
rine fieet,  through  no  fault  of  its  own, 
has  suffered  from  bloc  obsolescence,  and 
lagging  replacement.  From  1951  to 
1962  the  number  of  merchant-  ships  in 
the  active  fieet  declined  by  25  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  world  shipping  fleets 
Increased  by  46  percent. 

Given  the  disadvantaged  position  of 
our  merchant  marine  in  world  com- 
merce today,  this  Nation  has  a  duty  to  do 
all  it  can  td  "ship  American"  rather  than 
to  farm  out  U.S.  Government  cargoes  to 
foreign  flag  vessels.  At  a  time  when  the 
American  merchant  fieet  itself  is  the 
beneficiary  of  large  Federal  subsidies,  at 
a  time  when  our.  balance-of-payments 
,  problem  is  crltlcstl,  how  can  we  justify 
"•giving  U.S.  Government  shipping  busl- 
«i!ess  to  foreign  merchant  ships. 

Yet.  it  appears  that,  at  best,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  seen  fit  to 
ship  no  more  than  38  percent  of  its  Public 
Law  480  commodities  on  American  bot- 
toms, and  at  worst,  no  more  than  22 
percent.  I  suggest  it  is  time  to  wake  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  his  respon- 
sibility undier  t^e  law. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  will  recognize 
that  this  congress  views  our  merchant 
marine  as  aistrategic  U.S.  industiT  which 
needs  and  Reserves  our  support;  I  hope 
the  Secretairy  will  note  that  we  are  as 
.  interested  ih  the  welfare  of  those  who 
earn  their  living  at  sea  as  we  are  in  the 
welfare  of  His  farmers ;  I  hope  the  Secre- 
tai-y  will  rejcognize  that  the  50-percent 
level  which;  Congress  set  in  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  is  a  minimum,  and  that 
fully  adequate  performance  consists  not 
In  50  percept  but  in  substantially  more. 

The  Seci^etary  may  feel  he  is  saving 
money  by  pJaying  the  lower  cargo  rates 
available  on  foreign  vessels.  But  in  fact 
no  money  is  saved  if  we  have  to  turn 
right  around  and  iifcrease  our  subsidy 
to  the  maritime  industry,  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  time  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  let  us  in  Congress 
decide  where  we  want  money  spent. 
Before  the  next  farm  bill  comes  up  in 
Congress  we  will  expect  the  Secretary 
to  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811,  and  took 
a  giant  step  forward  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  parity  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans.  The  bill  improves  upon  pro- 
grams of  the  past.  It  will,  above  all,  in- 
sure continued  abundant  production  of 
food  and  fiber  at  prices  fair  to  both  the 
consumer  and  the  producer.    More  than 


any  other  bill  before  the  House,  H.R. 
9811  answers  the  needs  of  the  Ration's 
farmers. 

The  problems  confronting  today's 
fanners  are  tremendous.  He  works  on 
the  average  twice  as  many  hours  per 
week  as  the  urban  worker.  He  has  much 
more  money  invested  in  his  business  than 
does  his  urban  counterpart;  the  risk  in- 
vqlved  in  his  work  is  far  greater  than  at 
a  city  job.  Yet,  he  makes  only  about 
$1,400  a  year — average  per  capita — which 
is  60  percent  the  income  of  the  average 
urban  worker.  The  average  farmer 
earns  less  per  hour  than  the  national 
minimum  wage. 

The  Goveriunent  has  only  recently 
realized  its  responsibility  to  the  farmer. 
While  we  have  subsidized  various  private 
industries  since  1789,  agriculture  has  re- 
ceived the  assistance  it  so  sorely  deserves 
for  only  about  30  years. 

The  bp  which  passed  the  House  pro- 
vides new  and  improved  programs  for 
agriculture.  The  sections  of  the  bill 
which  represent  the  interests  of  our  dis- 
trict of  Illinois  include  the  following: 

Daii-y :  The  class  I  dairymen's  base  plan 
embraced  in  the  first  title  seeks  to  reduce 
the  sm-plus  milk  production  and  stabilize 
the  income  of  daii-yfarmers  in  the  75 
Federal  milk  order  areas  by  removing 
the  necessity  for  dairymen  to  maintain 
maximum  production  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  individual  participation  in  the 
markets  for  milk  for  fiuid. 

Feed  grains:  This  title  of  the  new  bill 
continues  for  4  years  the  provisions  of 
the  present  feed  grains  program  for  price 
support  loans,  purchases,  and  in-kind 
payments  to  program  participants  at 
about  the  same  levels  as  recent  years. 
The  program  in  the  past  had  been  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  2  years  only; 
the  new  program  allows  farmers  to  more 
firmly  establish  their  program,  with  the 
4-year  extension.  Participants  by  di- 
verting acreage  from  feed  grain  pi-oduc- 
tion  to  conservation  uses  would  receive, 
as  in  the  past,  payments-in-kind  to  help 
maintain  income. 

Wheat:  This  title  authorizes  continua- 
tion of  the  voluntary  wheat  certification 
program  for  4  years  with  modifications 
from  current  provisions  aimed  at  boost- 
ing wheat  farmers'  income  by  about  $150 
million  a  year,  and  providing  more  free- 
dom in  the  marketing  system.  The  sig- 
nificant change  from  current  operations 
would  provide  for  price  support  for  wheat 
used  domestically  as  food  at  or  near  100, 
percent  of  parity  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  export  certificates  to  supplement 
wheat  farmers'  incomes.  The  support 
price  for  wheat  for  domestic  food  use 
would  be  increased  about  50  cents  per 
bushel  to  around  $2.50..  This  increase 
would  be  accomplished  by  Government 
payments  of  50  cents  a  bushel. 

This  provision  eliminates  any  possi- 
bility of  the  bread  tax.  The  decision  to 
have  the  Treasury  carry  the  burden  of 
higher  payments  to  wheatgrowers  will 
be  beneficial  to  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Cropland  adjustment:  Under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture '  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  long-range  con- 
tracts with  farmers  calling  for  conver- 
sion of  unneeded  cropland  into  vegetative 


coveh  water  storage  facilities  or  other 
soil,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest-conserving 
uses.  Contracts  would  run  from  5  to  10 
years  and  the  signup  period  would  run 
from  1965  to  1969.  It  is  expected  that 
about  8  million  acres  per  year  would  be 
added  to  this  program  until  it  reaches 
its  peak  participation  of  40  million  acres 
in  1970. 

It  is  significant,  I  feel,  to  look  at  the 
farm  picture  in  our  19th  district:  The  ap- 
proximate total  payment  to  farmers  of 
this  district  under  the  1965  feed  grain 
program  was  $9  million.  The  payment 
for  putting  crops  oh  diverted  acreage  is 
estimated  in  each  of  our  counties :  Fulton, 
$594,316;  Hendei-son,  $484,969;  Heni-y, 
$935,365:  Knox,  $556,200;  Mercer,  $893.- 
261;  Rock  Island,  $364,421;  and  Warren, 
$581,677.  This  makes  a  total  payment 
of  $4,410,209  under  the  1965  feed  grain 
program. 

The  approximate  price-suppoit  pay- 
ments to  farmers  of  the  19th  district 
amount  to  $4,689,844  and  the  bi'eakdown 
on  a  county-by-county  basis  is  as  fol- 
lows: Fulton,  $637,699;  Henderson,  $574.- 
408;  Henry,  $1,172,652;  Knox,  $548,766; 
Mercer,  $825,471;  Rock  Island,  $279,883; 
and  Warren,  $650,965. 

Mr.  Fieeman,  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture, has  advised  me  that  preliminary 
findings  would  indicate  that  on  a  na- 
tional basis  we  can  expect  a  projected 
corn  yield  8  to  10  bushels  higher  than  the 
noxTOal  yields  previously  used  which  were 
based  on  5-year  averages.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  cuiTent  production  practices 
in  Illinois  has  resulted  in  an  uptrend 
and  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  net  in- 
crease in  yields  will  equal  or  possibly 
exceed  the  expected  national  average  in- 
crease, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
icans approve  of  and  appreciate  the 
miracles  of  abundance  which  the  farmer 
has  wrought.  With ,  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  9811,  we  go  on  record  as  having 
finally  recognized  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  taken  an  initial  step 
toward  alleviating  them. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
goals  of  this  bill  are  very  closely  related 
to  national  prosperity  and  national 
security.  The  bill  recognizes  the  inter- 
dependence of  agriculture,  industry, 
business,  large  and  small,  and  the  over- 
all urgent  need  for  a  vibrant,  vigorous, 
healthy  economy. 

Such  an  economy  is  essential,  not  only 
to  maintain  desirable  prosperous  con- 
ditions which  must  exist,  not  only  in 
the  country  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
wane,  but  also  are  vital  to  our  great  na- 
tional potential  which  is  so  important 
to  a  strong,  well  balanced  national  de- 
fense at  this  time,  when  the  Nation  is 
beset  by  grave,  international  complica- 
tions and  threats. 

It  is  true,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  fai-m  legislation  usually  presents 
very  serious  problems  that  requiie  most 
.mature  consideration.  The  problem  of 
grain  surpluses  alone  has  been  distress- 
ing, challenging,  costly,  and  up  to  recent 
times,  apparently  insoluble. 

However,  of  late  farm  income  is 
higher,  grain  surpluses  have  been  cut 
drastically,  exports  of  farm  products  are 
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at  record  levels,  more  land  has 
tected  for  posterity,  consumer 
have  been  reasonable,  and 
bution  programs  have  been 

The  complaint  is  still  madis 
farmer  is  far  away  from  a 
tion  with  our  citizens  In 
commerce  and  is  not  sharing 
in  their  prosperity.    Whether 
or  not.  there  are  definite  signs 
culture   is   more   stable   and 
pluses  are  being  gradually  but 
reduced.      -^ 

With  respect  to  the  bill 
been  concerned  about  the 
certain  of  its  provisions  w 
the  pjice  of  bread.    However 
an    appropriate   amendment 
agreed  upon  to  prevent  this 
pening,  we  are  assured  that 
bread  to  the  consumer  will 
creased  solely  as  a  result  of 
we  will  have  to  look  to  other 
assess  responsibility  for  any 
able  rise  in  the  cost  of  breac 
corrective  action  accordingly. 

Moreover,  the  bill  has  been 
continue  the  exemption  enjoyfd 
producer-handlers       from 
orders  which  they  currently 
no  producer-handler  will  be 
a  Federal  market  unless  he 
total  busineso  to  an  unr 
where  his  augmented  increase 
Ically     and     equitably     warr 
change  of  status.    The 
regard  are  flexible,  and  I 
producers,  who  will  receive 
milk  prices  on  the  base  rathdr 
a  blend  price  on  all  productiqn 
causing  dislocation  of 

New    producers    and 
would  share  in  the  expanded 
markets,  and  other  correction ; 
made  in  the  operation  of  milk 
orders  which  should  not  only 
but  would  provide  safeguard: 
ducer-handlers   as   well   as 
ducers.     Under   these 
made  clear  that  the  bill  does 
the  legal  status  of  producer- 
milk  under  the  existing  act. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  the 
addition,  the  Committee  ha< 
very  clear  that  It  approves 
i  producer-handlers  avenue  of 
open  to  dairy  farmers 
burdens,    and    Insubstantial 
shaH  not  be  deemed  to  be 
for  producer  handlers 
pooling  requirements  of  any 
der.    In  a  word,  there  will  b< 
fairness  for  handler-producer; 
producers. 

The  Committee  has 
approval  of  certain 
strictions  on  producer-handlers 
levying  assessments  on  milk 
violations  occurring  on  a  sing 
for  other  reasons  related  to 
in  which  business  is  conduct^ 

I  do  not  believe  that  any 
handler  or  any  other  producer- 
thing  to  fear  from  this  bill, 
believe  that  any  producer  or 
is  operating  his  business  as  a 
producer-handler  need  to  be 
cerned  that  this  bill  will 
status. 
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been  pro-  The  feed-grain  provisions  of  title  IH 
ood  prices  have  been  another  subject  that  has  given 
distri-  me  great  concern,  and  I  am  glad  to  tiote 
that  the  Committee  is  also  providing 
proper  language  to  insure  that  prices  to 
users  and  consumers  of  feed  would  not  be 
excessive  or  unreasonable. 

The  committee  statements  in  this  re- 
gard are  also  very  assuring  on  the  point 
that  price  levels  to  consumers  and  users 
of  feed  grain  will  not  be  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  bill.     ' 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  to 
strengthen  the  overall  economy  from  the 
standpoint  of  my  district  and  area  is 
the  retention  of  the  ^provision  for  one- 
price  cotton  which  I  think  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  textile  industry,  to  the  textile 
machinery  manufacturing  industry,  and 
all  those  associated  with  it,  as  well  as  to 
labor  and  many  other  people  who  are 
engaged  in  these  businesses. 

The  existence  of  two-price  cotton  has 
been  a  serious  injustice  which  in  the  in- 
terest of  my  district  and  country,  I  have 
sought  for  a  long  time  to  eliminate,  and 
I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  of  the  one- 
price  cotton  system,  and  hope  that  this 
provision  of  law  will  be  retained  in  the 
future,  because  the  very  idea  of  two- 
price  cotton  is  repugnant  as  well  as  very 
harmful  to  many  of  our  important  in- 
dustries— and  economic  distortion  which 
cannot  be  justified. 

Like  many  others.  I  am  very  unhappy 
about  the  high  cost  of  the  farm  program 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  extreme- 
ly difficult  surplus  problem,  but  It  seems 
io  me  that  this  bill  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  strengthening  our  national  econ- 
omy, as  a  whole,  and  in  working  out 
many  of  these  most  vexing  problems,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  generally  in  the  interest 
of  my  district,  my  State,  and  the  Nation 
and  our  free  enterprise  economy  which 
must  be  zealously  guarded  and  pre- 
served. 

It  would  be  a  national  error  to  allow 
the  objections  of  large  sectional,  major 
crop  producers  and  their  powerful 
organizations  to  impose  their  will  on 
farm  legislation.  These  groups  must  be 
treated  fairly  and  equitably,  but  to  per- 
mit them  to  load  down  this  bill  with 
costly  special  privilege  provisions  that 
would  work  a  great  injustice  to  many 
fanners,  would  be  unconscionable,  and 
I  am  glad  the  bill  avoids  this  very  dan- 
gerous pitfall  which  would  bring  un- 
favorable results  to  the  farmers  of  my 
district  and  area,  among  others,  and 
place  additional,  unwarranted  burdens 
upon  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

The  House  must  continue  its  efforts 
in  the  future  to  improve  farm  legislation. 
,  The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
producer-     the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commlt- 
has  any-     tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
I  do  not    bill   (H.R.  9811)    to  maintain  farm  In- 
I  lealer  who    come,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade- 
bona  fide     quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
it  all  con-    ties,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern- 
chpnge  their    ment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  In 
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rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  512,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DAGUE.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dagve  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
9811,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  ixK>tion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    169,    nays    224,    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  243] 
YEAS— 169 
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Abbltt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Long,  La. 

Abemetby 

Erlenborn 

Long,  Md. 

Adair 

Everett 

McClory 

Adams 

Fallon 

McCuUoch  ■ 

Anderson,  lU. 

Findley 

McDade 

Arends 

Fogarty 

McEwen 

Asbbrook 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

McMlllaji 

Ayres 

Frellnghuysen 

MacGregor. 

Baldwin 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Ma Chen 

Baring 

Garmatz 

Mahon 

Bates 

Gathlngs 

MalUlard     . 

Belcher 

Glalmo 

Marsh 

Bell 

Gibbons 

Martin,  Ala. 

Bennett 

GoodeU 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Betta 

Grabowskl 

Mathlas 

Bolton 

Green,  Oreg. 

May 

Bow 

Grlffln 

Monagan 

Bray 

Gross 

Moore 

Brock 

Grover 

Morris 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Gubser 

Morse 

Buchanan 

Gumey 

Morton 

Bvirton,  tJtah 

Haley 

Mosher 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hall 

Nedzl 

Cameron 

HaUeck 

Nelsen 

Carey 

Halpem 

O'Konskl 

Cederberg 

Hanley 

Ottlnger 

Chamberlain 

Hansen, Idaho 

Passman 

Clancy 

Hardy 

Pelly 

Clausen, 

Harsha 

Pike 

DonH. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Plrnle       - 

Clawson,  Del 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Poff           • 

Cleveland 

Hubert 

Qule 

Cohelan 

Hechler 

Quillen 

CoUler 

Herlong 

Beld,  m. 

Colmer 

Horton 

Reld,  N.y. 

Conable 

Hosmer 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Conte 

Hutchinson 

Robison 

Corbett 

Irwin 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cramer 

Jacobs 

Roudebush 

Cunningham 

Jarman 

Rumsfeld 

Curtln 

Johnson,  Calif 

Satterfleld 

Dague 

Jones,  Mo. 

8t  Germain 

Davis,  Wis. 

Keith 

Saylor 

Derwtnskl 

Kunkel 

Schneebell 

Devlne 

Laird 

Schwelker 

Dickinson 

Langen 

Selden 

Downing 

Latta 

Senner 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Leggett 

Shipley 

Dwyer 

Lipscomb 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Smith.  Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stratton 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Callaway 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Craley 
"^>pulver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Vakrla.  Oa. 
Darwson 
de'.la  Garza 
Deianey 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
iSvAis,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Parbsteln 
Parnsley 
Farnum 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

WlUiam  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prtedel 


Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Todd 

Waggonner 
Walker,  Miss. 
Walker.  N.  Mex. 
WatklBS 

NAYS— 224 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Gilligan 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grider 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

HelstoskI 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee       . 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan  - 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

lilatthews 

Meeds 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mize 

Moeller 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 


Whalley 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 
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O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodliio 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Roiney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 

Roush 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Secrest 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Tex 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whlt#,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 
Corman  .  Michel 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Bonner 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
CablU 
Carter 
Curtis 
Dulski 
Pino 
Puqua 
Grlffltbs 


Hanna 

Holland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King,  N.'jr. 

Kornegay 

Lindsay 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Miller 

MinshaU 

Moorbead 

Relnecke 


Rosteukowskl 

Roj^al 

Ryan 

Scott 

Slkes 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Utt 

Vivian 

WUson,  Bob 

Wright 

Younger 


Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Minshall  for.  with  Mr.  Jonas  against. 

Mr.  Flno  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Kornegay  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 
^      Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 
'      Mr.  Curtis  for.  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Younger  for.  with  Mr.  Moorhead 
against. 

Mr.  Dulski  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller].  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "no."  I  withdraw 
my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi].  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "no."  I  voted  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAB:er  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas    221,    nays    172,    answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  244) 
■^EAS— 221 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Berry 
blngham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Callan     . 
Callaway 
Casey 


Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Craley 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Deianey 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Etow 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edmondson        

Edwards,  Calif.  HelstoskI 
Ellsworth  Henderson 


Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
HamUton 
HanssQ,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Parbsteln 

Famsley 

Fascell 

Fisher 


Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

HulL 

Hungate 

Huot 


Ichord 

Murray 

Roush 

Joelson 

Natcher 

St.  Onge 

Johnson,  Okla 

.   Nelsen 

Scheuer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Nix 

Schisler 

Jones,  Ala. 

O'Brien 

Schmidhauser 

Karsten 

O'Hara.  111. 

Secrest 

Karth 

OHara,  Mich. 

Senner 

Kastenmeler 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Shrlver 

Kee 

Olson,  Minn. 

Sickles 

Keith 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Slsk 

Kelly 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Skubltz 

Keogh 

Patman 

Smith.  Iowa 

King,  Calif. 

Patten 

Stalbaum 

King,  Utah 

Pepper 

Steed 

Kirwan 

Perkins 

Stephens 

Kluczynskl 

Philbin 

Stubblefleld 

Krebs 

Pickle 

Sullivan 

Landrum 

Poage 

Sweeney 

Langen 

Pool 

Taylor 

Lennon 

Powell 

Teague,  Tex. 

Love 

Price 

Tenzer 

McDowell 

Purcell 

Thompson,  Tex 

McFall 

Qule 

Todd 

McGrath 

Race 

Trimble          • ' 

McMillan 

Randall 

Tuck               •  !; 

McVlcker 

Redlin 

Timney            { 
Tupper        r     \ 
Tuten              / 

MacGregor 

Beifel 

Mackay 

Resnlck 

Mackie 

Reuss 

Udall 

Madden 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Ullman 

Matthews 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Van  Deerlln 

Meeds 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Vigorlto 

Minlsh 

Roberts 

Vivian 

Mink 

Rodlno 

Walker,  N.  Mei. 

Mize 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Watson 

Moeller 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Watts 

Morgan 

Ronan 

Weltner 

Morrison 

Roncallo 

White,  Idaho 

Moss 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Whltener 

Multer 

Rooney,  Pa. 

wmis 

Murphy,  111. 

Roosevelt 

Yates 

Murphy.  NY. 

Rosenthal 
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Young 

Abbltt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  May 

Abernethy 

Frellnghuysen 

Mills 

Adair 

Fulton,.Pa, 

Monagan 

Addabbo 

Garmatz 

Moore 

Andersoili  111. 

Gathlngs 

Morris              • 

Arends 

Glalmo 

Morse 

Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

Morton 

Ayres 

GoodeU 

Mosher 

Baldwin 

Grabowskl 

Nedzl 

Baring 

Gray 

Ottlnger 

Bates 

Green,  Oreg. 

Passman 

Belcher 

Grlffln 

Pelly 

Bell 

Gross 

Pike                "» 

Bennett 

Grover 

Plrnle 

Betts 

Gubser 

Poff 

Bolton 

Gumey 

Pucinski 

Bow 

Haley 

Quillen 

Bray 

Hall 

Reld,  HI, 

Brock 

Halleck 

Reid.  N.Y 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Halpern  ■ 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Buchanan 

Hanley 

Robison 

Burton,  Utah 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Bjrrnes,  Wis. 

Hardy 

Roudebush 

Cameron 

Harris 

Rumsfeld 

Carey 

Harsha 

Satterfleld 

Cederberg 

Harvey.  Mich. 

St  Germain 

Chamberlain 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Saylor 

Clancy 

Hubert 

SchneebeU 

Clausen, 

Hechler 

Schwelker 

DonH. 

Herlong 

Selden 

Clawson,  Del 

Horton 

Shipley 

Cleveland 

Hosmer 

Slack 

Cohelan 

Hutchinson 

Smith,  Calif. 

CVjliler 

Irwin 

Smith,  NY. 

Colmer 

Jacobs 

Smith,  Va, 

Comable 

Jarman 

Springer 

Conte 

Jennings 

Stafford 

Corbett 

Johnson,  Calif 

Staggers 

Cramer 

Kunkel 

Stanton 

Cunningham 

Laird 

Stratton 

Curtln 

Latta 

Talcott 

Dague 

Leggett 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lipscomb 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dent 

Long,  La. 

Vanik 

Derwinskl 

I^ng.  Md. 

Waggonner 

Devlne 

McCarthy 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Watkins 

Downing 

Mcculloch 

Whalley 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

McDade 

White,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

McEwen 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald 

Widnall 

Erlenborn 

Macben 

WiUUms 

Everett 

Mahon 

Wilson, 

FaUon 

MaUllard 

Charles  H. 

Farnum 

Marsh 

Wolff 

Feighan 

Martin.  Ala. 

Wyatt 

Findley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wydler 

Fogarty 

Mathlas 

Zablockl 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- -3 
Corman  Michel  OKc|nslcl 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Bonner 
Broorafleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Cahill 
Carter        v 
Curtis 
Dulskl 
Fine 
Fuqua 
Griffiths 


NOT  VOTING — 37 

Ros^nkowskl 
Royi  al 


Hanna 

Holland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Lindsay 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsunag£ 

Miller 

Mlnshall 

Moorhead 

Relnecke 


Ryai 

Scot 

Bike 

The;  nas 

Tho  npson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Utt 

Wili)n,  Bob 

Wrl<  ht 

You  iger 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Rostenkowskl    for,    with    I^r.    Michel 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.  Jonas  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal 

Mr.     Carter     for,     with     Mr. 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  fo 
Younger  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Mlnshall 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 

Mrs.    Griffiths   for,   with   Mr 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.    Brown    of    California    for 
Reinecke  against. 

Mr.   Scott  for.   with   Mr.  Browp 
against. 

Mr.  Kornegay  for,  with  Mr. 
York  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  agklnst 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Flno   igalnst. 

Mr.^ Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Lindsay  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  Cui  tls  against. 

Mr.     Matsunaga     for,     with     Ifr.     Dulskl 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Wright 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Ryan 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  M: 


Cormin  against. 
8  gainst. 
3roomfleld 

,  with  Mr. 

igainst. 
against, 
i  ohnson    of 


with   Mr. 
of   Ohio 
of  New 


King 


Mr.  CORMAN.     Mr.  Speak  t 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlen 


t  lies  t 


If  j-our  answer  to  the  above  qiiesi  ion  \ 
(1-a)  Do  you  favor  "medicare"  III 
(1-b)  Do  you  favor  "eldercare" 
you  approve  a  reduction  in  excise 

lould  foreign  aid  tie  cut? 

0  you  fuvor  repeal  of  sec.  H(l>)  of  the 

5.  Do  vou  approve  iiicrei>sed  Federal  aid 

6.  Do  you  favor  niy  bill  to  raise  the  "out^de 

7.  Do  you  support  United  States  militarj 


^^HPno 
4irl)o 


"LYNDON   BAINES   JOHNSOlI   PRESI- 
DENTIAL ARCHIVAL  DEPC  SITORY 

Speah  er 


Mr.    BROOKS.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  address 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
marks,  and  to  include 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there 
to  the  request  of  the 
Texas? 

There  was  rro  objection 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Spefeker,  the 
President  of  the  United  Status  has  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  the  Un  versity  of 
Texas  to  provide — at  its  own  expense — 
an  appropriate  presidential  ai  chival  de- 
pository for  the  housing,  pnservation, 
displaying,  and  appropriate  us ;  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson's  papersjand  other 
historic  materials 


I. 
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California  [Mr.  Miller]  .  I  voted  "nay." 
If  he  were  present  he  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi].  I  voted 
"nay."  If  he  were  present  he  would 
have  voted  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CLEKICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerks  may 
make  necessary  clerical  corrections^  in- 
cluding punctuation,  in  the  bill  |just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objec^on. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Hanna. 

I  have 
an  from 


RESULTS  OP   1965  QUESTIONNAIRE 
COMPILED 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  results  of  my  1965  annual 
questionnaire  have  been  compiled.  This 
poll,  which  is  conducted  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida  each  year, 
received  over  56,000  dfiswers  this  year, 
the  largest  number  of  replies  in  the  11 
years  I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 

I  feel  that  the  views  expressed  in  this 
questionnaire  are  indicative  of  the  views 
of  many  Americans  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  For  one  reason,  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  particularly  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict located  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  State,  has  undergone  tremendous 
growth  in  recent  years.  Between  the 
1950  and  1960  census  counts  Florida 
population  increased  almost  79  percent. 
By  1965  the  State's  population  had 
swelled  an  additional  15.2  percent.  By 
comparison,  the  Sixth  District  grew  170 
percent  between  the  1950  and  1960  cen- 
susest  By  1964,  the  census  estimates 
showed  an  additional  22-percent  growth 
in  the  district. 

Where  did  these  new  Floridians  come 
from?  Of  the  total  new  Floridians,  who 
numbered  2,618,094  between  1955  and 
I960,  717,038  came  from  other  Southern 
States  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  A 
total  of  369,644  new  Floridians  came 
from  the  Northeastern  United  States. 
The  number  from  North  Central  Amer- 
ica came  to  p08,530. 

Thus,  the  views  expressed  in  the  1965 
annual  questionnaire  do  not  reflect  any 
sectional  feeling,  but  are  more  reflective 
of  the  opiniqns  held  In  many  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  In  addition  there  are 
many  vacationers  who  visit  Florida  each- 
year,  exposing  Floridians  to  many  points 
of  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  questionnaire 
results  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 


Question 


1.  Are  Tou  In  favor  of  a  Oovemmcntsiipi  orted  medical  care  plan  for  the  aped?    ..  

--  ...  .:  -  ^^  ^s  "Yes."  plcise  answer  one  of  the  loUowlDg: 

n  need  by  social  security  taxes?.-. -.- 

fininced  by  matthlng  Federal-State  taxes? 

this  year? 


ralt-rrarliey  Act,  wliicli  now  permits  the'states  to  have  rlght-to-work  laws? 

o  education? !? , --- ':"C""ai^i' 

income"  limitation  ttom  $1,200  to  $2,400  tor  those  drawing  social  security  henelils?. 
activity  in  Vietnam? — ---- 


Percent 

answering 

"Yes" 


68.9 

63.7 
39.6 
71.7 
86.0 
25.4 
49.2 
88.9 
66.  S 


Percent 

answering 

"No" 


34.6 


21.3 
9.7 

67.0 

45.1 
9.4 

36.0 


Percent 
unde- 
cided 


6.5 


7.0 
4.3 

7.6 
5.7 
1.7 
7.8 


I  ask 

the  House 

ext<  nd  my  re- 

extranequs  matter. 

objection 

gentlelnan  from 


The  proposed  grounds  and  building 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  for  use  in  perpetuity  pursuant  to 
section  507(f)(1)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty arid  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (44  U.S.C.  397(f)). 

The  university  board  of  regents — 
headed  by  W.  W.  Heath,  chairman,  and 
which  includes  our  distinguished  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Frank  Ikard — 
shares  the  conviction  of  leading  his- 
torians that  the  papers  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  constitute  a  vital  part 
of  our  Nation's  heritage.  They  under- 
stand full  well  that  the  fullness  of  our 
Nation's  understanding  of  our  heritage 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  com- 
prehensiveness and  accessibility  of  presi- 
dential materials. 


I  am  informed  that  the  University  of 
Texas  also  intends  to  establish  a  school 
to  be  known  as  the  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son Institute  of  Public  Affairs. 

The  proposed  presidential  librai-y 
would  be  located  on  the  campus  of  the 
imiversity. 

President  Johnson,  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  all  are 
ready  to  move  ahead  to  bring  this  unique 
national  educational  asset  into  being. 
The  President  has  accepted  the  imiver- 
sity's  off^r  and  the  proper  presentation 
to  the  Congress  has  been  made  by  the 
GSA'  Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  timely  that  the  Con- 
gress move  forward  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  on  this  proposal.  President 
Truman  requested  that  his  papers  be  de- 
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posited  in  the  Truman  Library  before 
leaving  oflBce.  The  ofiBcial  desi^ation 
of  the  Eisenhower  Presidential  Library 
as  an  archival  depository  was  made 
while  President  Eisenhower  occupied  the 
White  House.  In  November  1961  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  plans  for  the 
Presidential  Library  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  proposal  before  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  unusual  situ- 
ation. 

As  we  know,  the  applicable  law  re- 
quires that  such  a  proposal  lie  before 
the  Congress  for  60  days  of  continuous 
session  before  it  can  be  undertaken. 
However,  it  is  most  likely  that  Congress 
will  recess  this  year  before  the  necessary 
60  days  of  continuous  session  have  ex- 
pired. This  means  in  all  probability  that 
this  meritorious  project  could  not  get 
underway  until  late  next  spring  at  the 
very  earliest.  This  would  be  a  mean- 
ingless delay  of  an  undertaking  un- 
questionably in  the  public  interest. 

The  necessary  congressional  review  of 
this  proposal  can  be  as  effectively  ob- 
tained through  expeditious  consideration 
of  this  resolution,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  act  now  so  that  the  Johnson  Presi- 
dential Library  can  become  a  reality  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  to  waive  in 
this  instance  the  60-day  waiting  period 
and  enable  the  early  start  of  this  historic 
project: 

H.J.  Res.  632 

Resolution  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  University  of  Texas  for  the 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Presidential  Archi- 
val Depository,  and  for  other  purposes 

Resolved,  That  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  Is  hereby  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  proper  with  the 
University  of  Texas  to  utilize  as  the  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  Archival  Depository,  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  of  such  University 
to  be  made  available  by  It  without  transfer 
of  title  to  the  United  States,  and  to  maintain, 
operate  and  protect  such  depository  as  a 
part  of  the  National  Archives  System.  Such 
agreement  may  be  entered  Into  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  507(f)(1) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (44  U.S.C. 
397(f)(1)),  that  the  Administrator  shall  not 
enter  Into  any  such  agreement  until  the 
expiration  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  (60) 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  '  following  the  date  on  which  a 
report  In  writing  of  any  such  proposed  Presi- 
dential Archival  Depository  is  transmitted 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representative. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  I  think  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  that  the  sons  of  two  fathers 
of  national  prominence  in  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  business  have  purchased 
a  controlling  interest  In  the  Calumet 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Calumet  and  six  weekly  commu- 
nity newspapers. 

The  Daily  Calumet  is  84  years  old  and 
is  intact  the  oldest  community  daily  of 
the  Nation.  At  one  time  it  was  edited  by 
the  late  Honorable  William  A.  Rowan, 
who  represented  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois  with  outstanding  distinction  in 
the  78th  and  79th  Congresses. 

James  A.  Linen  IV,  27,  will  be  elected 
president  and  publisher  at  the  October 
board  meeting  and  Jameson  G.  Cam- 
paigne,  Jr.,  25,  will  be  named  editor  in 
chief.  In  addition,  Norris  J.  Nelson, 
presently  president  and  publisher,  will  be 
elected  board  chairman. 

Linen  is  leaving  a  position  as  manage- 
ment trainee  with  the  newspaper  di-^ 
vision  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  publish- 
ers of  the  Sun-Times  and  the  Daily  News. 
Campaigne  has  been  assistant  to  the  cir- 
culation director  of  the  two  papers. 

Linen,  a  Yale  University  graduate,  is 
the  son  of  James  A.  Linen  m,  president 
of  Time  Inc.,  Life,  Fortune,  and  Sports 
Illustrated.  Young  Linen  is  also  the 
nephew  of  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Campaigne  is  the  son  of  the  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Williams  College. 

The  Daily  Calumet  covers  the  Calumet 
Harbor  region  of  southeast  Chicago. 
With  the  development  of  Lake  Calumet 
as  the  world's  greatest  inland  port  the 
future  of  the  region  and  of  its  84-year- 
old  daily  newspaper  would  seem  bril- 
liantly assured. 


YOUTH      TAKES      OVER      NATION'S 
OLDEST        DAILY        COMMUNITY 
.  NEWSPAPER 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

.The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection.  * 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  August  15-22  is  National  Drum 
Corps  Week.  Throughout  the  6oimtry 
drum  corps  activity  has  grown  in  stature 
and  size  so  that  over  a  million  teenagers 
are  now  involved  in  this  activity.  Today 
when  we  hear  so  much  about  juvenile 
delinquency,  it  is  heartening  to  recognize 
the  definite  contribution  the  drum  corps 
of  today  are  making  to  our  society.  They 
offer  the  youth  of  our  country  a  char- 
acter building  and  wholesome  activity. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  a  tribute  to  the  many  thousands  of 
adults  who  offer  freely  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  supervise  and  train  these 
youngsters.  I  would  like  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  Reading  Buccaneers  of 
VFW  Post  179  in  Reading,  Pa.  Winning 
drum  corps  championships  has  become  a 
habit  for  these  youngsters,  ^n  addition 
to  winning  a  number  of  national  VFW 
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championships,  they  have  been  winners 
of  international  competition  in  Canada. 
Although  I  am  especially  proud  of  these 
yoimgsters,  since  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  the  Sixth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  am  equally  proud  of  the 
tremendous  work  that  the  National 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Association  is  do- 
ing throughout  America.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  wishing 
this  fine  organization  continued  gi-owth 
and  success. 


COLD  WAR  VETERANS'  READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to'Tevlse  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th«-  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, by  introducing  the  bill  known  as 
the  Cold  War  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  recognized  the  need  to  remedy  an 
inequity  that  has  been  allowed  to  per- 
sist for  a  decade. 

Our  Nation  has  found  it  necessary — 
both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of 
peace — to  call  upon  our  yovmg  men  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  do  their 
part  to  help  maintain  our  national 
strength  and  security.  All  of  them  have 
made  a  vital  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation,  for  which  we  should  all 
be  thankful. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great- 
est service  has  been  performed  by  those 
who  were  actually  required  to  take  up 
arms  during  wartime — at  great  personal 
risk — in  defense  of  their  country.  But  In 
the  years  since  World  War  n  and  Koresf, 
we  have  learned  that  conflict  and  un- 
certainty are  ever  present  in  the  world. 
We  have  had  to  keep  up  our  defenses, 
and  we  have  had  to  meet  constant  crises 
with  resolution.  We  have  learned  that 
even  a  cold  war  can  be  scorching. 

TheAsaciiflces  made  by  the  men  in 
our  ArAd  Forces  during  these  cold  war 
years  hfve  also  been  enormous.  Service 
in  uniform — whether  or  rwt  our  country 
is  at  war — represents  time  that  could  in- 
stead be  used  in  furthering  an  education 
or  in  gaining  valuable  occupational  ex- 
perience or  training. 

When  we  provided  returning  veter- 
ans from  World  War  II  and  Korea  with 
the  GI  bill,  we  recognized  the  sacrifices 
made  by  these  men  and  their  need  for 
assistance  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 
We  showed  them  our  gratitude  for  their 
service  by  supplying  them  with  benefits 
that  would  help  them  make  up  for  lost 
time — educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing assistance  and  guarantee  and  direct 
loan  assistance. 

We  certainly  owe  this  same  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  protected 
us  during  the  cold  war.  We  carmbt  al- 
low years  spent  In  service  to  the  United 
States  to  be  a  handicap  to  veterans  wish- 
ing to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  families.    This  bill  would  give 
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them  the  chance  to  improve 
pational  ability  and  therefore 
ing  potential. 

There    is   another   importbnt 
why  these  men  deserve  our 
through  a  cold  war  GI  bill 
they  start  from  a  less 
tion  than  do  those  who  nev^ 
service.    This   is   because 
ceive  deferments  under  our 
and  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
will  never  graduate  fi-om 
not  go  on  to  college  than 
tunate  boy  with  equivalent 
must  help  to  overcome  this  ailded 
vantage  caused  by  draft  lawi 
intentionally    discriminate 
young  men  on  the  basis  of  f at^ily 
i  This  bill  represents  our 
the  veterans  of  the  cold  wail 
an  investment  in  their  talepts 
serves^  the  support  of  all  of 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  addresfe 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex  end 
marks,  and  to  include  extrane  ous 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    then; 
-to  the  request  of  the  gentlpman 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr. 
all  concerned  these  days  with 
lem  of  the  balance  of  payments 
the  gold  flow.    Although  therp 
some  improvements  lately, 
remains  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  big  di-ai|\ 
balance  of  payments  is  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent 
small  foreign  cars.     There 
a  tremendous  demand  in 
for  small  foreign  cars  such  aj  i 
wagen.     Yet  for  some 
am  unable  to  understand, 
manufacturers  refuse  to  try 
In  this  field.   Our  so-called 
are  from  1  to  3  feet  longer  th 
European  cars,  and  are  moi^e 
to  buy  and  to  operate. 

American  manufacturing 
economy  cars  would  not 
balance-of -payments  situation 
also  tend  to  reduce  unemp 
addition,  since  many  peopli 
self,  who  are  now  reluctant 
eign  cars,  would  purchase  s^all 
they  were  Amerlcarv  made 
increase  the-  use  of  small  car;  i 
thus  reduce  the  traflQc  jams 
-we  suffer  in  our  cities. 

I  have  written  to  the 
American  manufacturers  abolit 
ter  and  their   responses  inlicate 
they  do  not  intend  to  do  any  ;hing 
it.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wondei 
happened  to  the  competitive 
American  business? 

Yesterday,  I  wrote  to  the 
the  United  States  suggesting 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
matter  up  with  the  manufacturers 
see  whether  sometliing  canqot 
about  it. 

On  June  24,  I  wrote  to  th(  i 
American  auto  manufacturers 
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subject.     Following  is  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.: 

June  24.  1965. 
Mr.  Arjat  Miller. 
President,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  you  concerning  a  problem 
which  has  implications  not  only  in  terms  , 
of  the  Increasing  crisis  of  municipal  con- 
gestion but  our  Nation's  International  gold 
position  and  unemployment.  Specifically,  I 
refer  to  the  failure  of  U.S.  car  manufacturers 
to  meet  the  domestic  riiarket  for  small  auto- 
mobiles in  the  Volkswagen  class. 

Some  years  ago  It  became  apparent  that 
there  was  a  substantial  domestic  demand  for 
such  cars.  Imports  of  foreign  cars  of  this 
character  rose  sharply  to  the  point  where 
they  accounted  for  close  to  10  percent  of 
sales  m  1959.  Amid  much  fanfare,  the  major 
U.S.  corporations  introduced  the  compact 
cars  as  their  answer  to  this  demand. 

For  a  short  time,  they  were  so  regarded 
and  foreign  penetration  of  our  domestic  car 
market  declined.  However,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  the  U.S.  compacts  do  not  really 
compete  with  the  small  foreign  cars.  Our 
domestic  cars  are  longer  (your  Falcon,  for 
example.  Is  181  inches  long,  as  contrasted  to 
160  Inches  for  the  Volkswagen;  131  inches  for 
the  Plat;  and,  157  inches  for  the  Renault) ; 
more  expensive  (Falcon,  $2,125;  Volkswagen, 
$1,631;  Flat,  $1,326;  and  Renault.  $1,651). 
The  U.S.  cars  are  all  more  expensive  to  op- 
erate, using  more  gasoline  per  mile. 

My  wife  and  I  have  a  1959  Hlllman  Minx 
as  our  second  car  which  we  find  convenient 
for  driving,  and  especially  parking  in  New 
York  City.  We  would  like  to  replace  this 
car.  but  are  reluctant  at  this  time  to  buy 
another  foreign  car.  and  there  simply  is  no 
American-made  car  of  equal  convenience 
and  economy.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  In  the  same 
situation.  ' 

Recent  statistics  show  that  the  percentage 
of  penetration  of  the  domestic  market  has 
Increased  in  the  past  2  years.  Penetration 
Increased  by  4.3  percent  in  1963  (over  1962) 
and  Jumped  another  17.6  percent  In  1964 
(over  1963).  By  1964,  foreign  imports  ac- 
counted for  a  total  of  6  percent  of  car  sales 
in  this  country.  Almost  half  a  million  for- 
eign csu-3  were  sold  here  in  1964. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  reasons  to  favor 
purchase  of  U.S.  made  cars.  Availability  of 
repair  and  service  facilities  and  guarantee  of 
minimum  safety  standards  are  but  two  con- 
siderations that  come  rapidly  to  mind.  Con- 
cern aa  to  the  impact  of  foreign  car  Imports 
on  our  gold  reserves  is  a  more  general  con- 
sideration. Moreover,  we  can  well  calculate 
the  increase  in  employment  in  the  United 
States  if  a  substantial  portion  of  the  domes- 
tic car  market  now  lost  to  foreign  imports 
could  be  recaptured. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  «bout  the  impact  of 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  automobiles 
on  the  city  streets  and  metropolitan  area 
highways.  The  faUure  to  take  effective  steps 
to  reduce  car  sizes  only  aggravates  the  con- 
gestion which  threatens  to  stifle  our  major 
population  and  commerce  centers. 

I  urge   you.   as   I   am   tirging   other   U.S. 
automobile  manufacturers,  to  consider  ways 
In  which  you  might  meet  this  challenge.     I 
would  appreciate  your  comments. 
Sincerely. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
*  Member  of  Congress. 

My  letters  of  June  24  to  General 
Motors,  Chrysler,  and  American  Motors, 
were  similar  to  the  above,  except  for  the 
length  and  cost  of  the  respective  "com- 
pact" cars.  These  are  for  General 
Motors'  Corvair,  183  inches  and  $2,143t 
for  Chrysler's  Valiant,  188  Inches  and 


$2,175.  and  for  American  Motors'  Ram- 
bler. 177  inches  and  $2,037. 

The  following  were  the  answers  re- 
ceived— no  reply  was  received  froin  Gen- 
eral Motors : 

Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Dearborn.  Mich..  July  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Hovse  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  proposing  that  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Introduce  an  American-made  competitor  to 
the  small,  low-priced  automobiles  which  are 
popular  abroad  and.  to  a  limited  extent.  In 
the  United  States. 

Ford  gave  this  possibility  extended  con- 
sideration in  the  early  1960's  but  decided  in 
1962,  that  market  conditions  were  not  ripe 
for  domestic  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  a 
car.  a 

Subsequent  market  trends  Have  justified 
our  decision.  American  car  buyers  have 
clearly  expressed  their  preference  for  less 
austere  transportation.  The  volume  markets 
of  recent  years  have  been  notable  for  their 
swing  toward  more  options,  more  luxury 
items  and  the  recovery  of  the  medium-priced 
field  as  opposed  to  compact  cars. 

It  is  true  that  small  economy  automobiles 
have  a  sizable  following  in  the  United  States 
and  that  Imported  cars  are  gaining  bacic 
some  of  the  ground  they  have  lost  since  1959. 
The  English  Ford,  which  competes  directly 
and  successfully  wlt);i  other  foreign  makes 
overseas.  Is  available  in  this  country  for  buy- 
ers who  prefer  a  basic  transportation  vehicle 
built  to  Ford's  high  quality  standards.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  relatively  small  segment  of  the 
U.S.  market  and  at  this  time  it  would  not 
appear  to  be  economical  to  manufacture  a 
similar  car  over  here  as  well. 

We  shall,  of  course,  remain  alert  to  U.S. 
market  conditions.  If  there  are  significant 
changes  In  buyers'  tastes,  we  will  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  demand. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  Fold's  inter- 
national operations  make  a  net  jJoeitive  con- 
tribution to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
This  contribution  amounted  to  more  than 
$400  million  last  year  and  has  totaled  more 
than  $3  billion  in  the  past  15  years. 
Sincerely, 

Arjat  Miller, 

President. 

Chrysler  Corp., 

July  7,  f  965. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingram.  ':' 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  -' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  Your  recent 
letter  to  Mr.  Townsend  has  been  referred  to 
me  for  reply  since  the  sizes  and  types  of 
vehicles  we  produce  is  primarily  a  product 
matter.  We  appreciate  your  taking  the  time 
and  trouble  to  write  us  as  we  are  always 
interested  in  informed  views  and  opinions  as 
they  provide  us  with  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  acceptability  of  our  current  products 
and  eften  contain  observations  which  are 
useful  to  us  in  planning  our  products  of  the 
future. 

Certainly  we  feel  many  of  your  points  are 
well  taken.  Chrysler  Corp.  believes  that  free 
and  open  competition,  guided  by  the  dis- 
ciplines of  profit  and  loss,  provides  the  best 
possible  atmosphere  for  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
sumer needs.  In  keeping  with  that  principle, 
whenever  we  have  considered  It  economically 
feasible  to  enter  a  new  market  we  have  done 
so.  For  example.  In  1959  after  thorough  and 
extensive  study  and  careful  planning,  we 
entered  the  so-called  compact  market  with 
our  Valiant.  The  results  of  that  decision 
are  very  impressive.  In  1959  «ales  of  all  im- 
ports In  this  country  had  reached  a  peak  of 
approximately  614.000  units,  or  10  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  market.     B^  1963.  only  4 
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years  after  the  introdudtion  of  most  Ameri- 
can-built compact  cars,  that  percentage  was 
cut  in  half,  to  approximately  5  percent,  or 
380.000  units.  It  is  quite  true,  as  you  pointed 
out,  in  1964  foreign  cars  had  Increased  their 
share  to  6  percent,  but  this  t^end  does  not 
appear  to  be  continuing.  According  to  R.  L. 
Polk  statistics  for  the  first  5  months  of  1963 
they  are  now  garnering  only  5.36  percent  of 
the  market  as  opposed  to  5.52  percent  In  the 
comparable  period  of  1964. 

The  same  factors  that  led  us  into  this 
compact  market  could  lead  us  into  the  sub- 
compact  market  as  -well.  Chrysler  Corp. 
could,  If  such  a  program  were  economically 
feasible,  build  a  car  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete directly  in  the  so-called  subcompact 
market.  (A  subcompact  may  be  defined  as 
an  economy  sedan  with  a  wheelbase  shorter 
than  100  inches  and  a  curb  weight  of  less 
than  2.000  pounds.)  A  large  percentage  of 
all  imports  into  this  country  are  subcom- 
pacts.  In  1963  approximately  300,000  or  more 
than  75  percent  of  all  foreign  imports  tie- 
longed  in  this  class.  We  have  made  inten- 
sive studies  Into  the  advisability  of  entering 
this  market  and  we  have  always  decided 
against  It,  for  several  good  reasons. 

The  percentage  of  total  market  held  by 
subcompact  Imports  has  dropped  steadily 
since  1959  to  a  fairly  stable  level  in  the  last 
3  years  of  approximately  4',i  percent.  Our 
current  market  projections  indicate  that  the 
subcompacts  should  remain  at  aliout  this 
level  of  penetration  at  least  through  1970. 

It  sedps  certain  that  if  one  American  man- 
ufacturer should  successfully  penetrate  that 
portion  of  the  market,  the  others  would  soon 
follow  suit.  In  this  event  no  one  American 
company  could  hope  to  gain  the  necessary 
volume  to  Justify  the  substantial  investment 
required  to  enter  the  market.  Of  course,  if 
the  subcompact  market  shoud  reach  more 
sizable  proportions  and  demonstrate  a  po- 
tential for  even  further  growth,  we  would 
re-examine  our  position.  But  on  the  basis 
of  present  evidence  the  marktt  potential  for 
subcompacts  in  this  country,  particularly  If 
it  is  shared  by  all  the  American  automobile 
manufacturers,  will  not  Justify  the  cost  of  a 
single  company  designing  and  tooling  for 
such  a  car. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  if 
one  or  all  of  the  American  automobile 
;  manufacturers  should  decide  to  enter  the 
subcompact  market,  they  could  by  strenuous 
marketing  efforts  increase  the  size  of  the 
subcompact  market  to  profitable  proportions. 
However.  Volkswagen,  which  you  used  as  an 
example,  has  had  a  sellers  market  since  1955, 
and  it  has  taken  full  advantage  of  it.  Its 
merchandising  organization,  Its  service  facili- 
ties, its  reputation  for  quality  and  economy, 
an^  its  high  resale  value  are  now  well  estab- 
lished and  respected.  As  a  result  it  enjoys  a 
high  degree  of  owner  loyalty,  and  any  new 
entry  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  conquest 
0       sales. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  tooling. up  for  a  car 
of  this  kind  would  be  quite  prohibitive. 
Such  a  venture  would  require  a  unique  auto- 
mobile— with  no  InterchangeabUlty  of 
parts — Just  to  compete  in  a  small  market  al- 
ready dominated  by  one  unique  automobile. 
On  the  basis  of  our  studies  we  believe  that 
this  subcompact  market  would  increase  more 
at  the  expense  of  our  oi^n  present  American 
cars  than  at  the  expense  of  foreign  Imports 
such  as  Volkswagen.  For  all  of  these  reasons 
we  feel  it  would  be  an  unwise  business  deci- 
sion to  begin  American  production  of  a  sub- 
compact  car  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

What,  then,  is  being  done  by  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  to  compfete  In  the  sub- 
compact  car  market?  It  is  axiomatic  that  a 
car  should  be  built  and  the  tooling  for  It 
amortized  in  the  country  where  It  can  sell  ■ 
at  the  greatest  volume.  With  present  laws 
.  as  they  are,  Chrysler  Corp.  feels  it  can  best 
cpmpete  in  the  large-volume  subcompact 
market,  which  is  overseas,  by  jumping  over 


the  tarlS  walls  and  Investing  in  production 
facilities  abroad.  This  is  what  we  have  done 
with  Slmca  of  France  and  Rootes  of  England, 
both  of  which  market  subcompact  vehicles 
in  direct  competition  against  Vollcswagen. 
and  with  other  companies  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Such  action  provides  the  U.S. 
investor,  and  in  turn  the  U.S.  economy,  with 
a  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  expanding  sale 
of  automobiles  in  the  whole  world  market. 

Incidentally.  Chrysler  Corp.  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  conitrolling  interest  in  the  parent 
corporation  has  shown  remarkable  progress 
with  the  Slmca  1000.  For  example,  in  the 
years  previously  discussed,  as  the  result  of 
a  rejuvenated  dealer  network,  Improved  prod- 
uct design  and  quality  which  enabled  us  to 
warrant  the  vehicle  for  5  years  or  50,000 
miles,  the  same  warranty  as  on  our  domestic 
built  cars,  Slmca  sales  In  the  United  States 
quadrupled  in  1964  over  1963  and  are  ex- 
pected to  double  again  this  calendar  year. 
It  is  now  in  sixth  place  In  import  sales  in 
the  United  States  and  for  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  is  selling  at  a  pace  80  percent 
ahead  of  last  year. 

I  note  in  yoxir  letter  that  you  are  Interested 
in  replacing  a  1959  Hlllman  Minx  which  in- 
cidentally is  manufactured  by  the  Rootes  Co. 
of  which  we  have  recently  acquired  partial 
ownership.  I  can  understand  your  reluc- 
tance to  buy  a  foreign  car  but  perhaps  you 
would  feel  less  reluctant  to  purchase  one 
from  a  company  that  is  substantially  owned 
by  an  American  company.  Accordingly  I  am 
enclosing  a  few  pieces  of  catalog  material 
on  the  Slmca  car  which  we  feel  Is  a  rather 
remarkable  automobile.  In  addition  I  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  personally 
examine  one  of  these  cars  at  your  local  Slmca 
dealer.  I  know  he  would  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  it  to  you  and  ex- 
plain its  many  desirable  features. 

In  closing,  we  hope  the  above  has  sufltced 
to  clarify  our  position  with  respect  to  sub- 
compacts,  but  as  previously  stated,  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  enter  any  new 'market  when 
we  believe  it  economically  feasible  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  again  for  having  written  and 
for  your  interest  in  Chrysler  Corp. 
Sincerely, 

HARRY  E.  CRESEBROrCH, 

Vice   President,   Product   Planning   and 
Development. 

American  Motors  Corp.. 

Detroit,  July  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  I  appreciate 
having  your  thoughtful  comments  alx>ut 
trends  in  car  use  in  this  country. 

American  Motors  has  been  more  deeply 
Involved  in  the  matter  of  car  size  than  any 
US,  company.  Not  only  was  Tfembler  the 
first  compact  car — we  sparked  the  revolution 
which  reduced  overall  car  size  in  this  coun- 
try— but  we  also  introduced  and  marketed 
a  car  in  the  Volkswagen  class  back  in  1954. 
The  Metropolitan,  m^e  to  our  specifications 
by  Austin  in  England,  was  a  low-priced  small 
car  with  an  overall  length  of  149  Vi  Inches. 

The  problem,  however,  was  that  the  mar- 
ket was  Just  not  great  enough  to  keep  this 
small-car  program  going.  While  we  regis- 
tered a  good  share  of  the  total  small-car  mar- 
ket, it  was  not  large  enough  to  sustain  the 
Metropolitan,  and  we  dropped  this  car  In 
1962.  In  all.  we  sold  94,986  Metropolitens 
around  the  world — 83.442  in  this  coimtry. 

Despite  this  experience,  we  are  continuing 
Intenslve.product  and  market  research  pro- 
grams in  the  small-car  area. 

Our  Rambler  American  Is  the  shortest 
U.S.-bullt  car.  U  Is  available  with  a  choice 
of  two  engines,  both  very  economical.  I  am 
asking  our  Washington  zone  manager.  Mr. 
Don-  Kimber,  to*make  arrangements  to  lend 
you  a  1965  American  for  a  week.    There  is 


no    obligation    whatever    on    your    part.     I 
would  be  interested  in  your  reactipns  after 
driving  the  car. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

ROY  Abernethy. 

The  following  is  the  letter  I  sent  yes- 
terday to  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

August  17.  1965. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  concern  about  the  failure  of 
domestic  car  manufacturers  to  respond  to 
the  market  demand  for  small?foreign  cars  In 
the  United  States  by  the  manufacture  of 
comparable  cars  in  domestic  factories.  This 
failure  has  contributed  to  the  unsatisfactory 
balance  of  payments  and  gold  flow  which 
you  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  correct.  In 
addition,  domestic  manufacture  of  small 
cars  would  help  to  reduce  unemployment  In 
the  United  States.  To  the  extent  that  new 
markets  for  small  cars  might  be  opened  up. 
such  a  step  would  help  to  relieve  the  mam- 
moth traffic  Jams  that  daily  afflict  our  large 
metropolitan  centers. 

In  1964,  approximately  half  a  million  small 
foreign  cars  were  sold  in  the  United  States — 
almost  6  percent  of  the  total  new  car  sales. 
These  cars  are  popular  because  they  are 
cheaper  to  buy  and  operate  and  are  shorter 
than  our  so-called  compact  cars  by  from 
1  to3V4  leet. 

I  have  written  to  the  presidents  of  the 
four  major  U.S.  car  manufacturers  to  urge 
them  to  respond  to  the  obvious  demands  by 
production  of  competitive  domestic  cars. 
The  responses  to  my  letter  from  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  American  Motors 
reveal  that  these  three  corporations  have  no 
present  intention  of  doing  so.  The  General 
Motors  Corp.  did  not  even  reply  to  my  letter. 
I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  I  had  with  these  companies 
for  your  Information. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  want  to 
urge  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  address 
himself  to  this  situation  and  work  with  the 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  determine  whether 
there  is  some  way  in  which  they  might  re- 
consider their  present  position  and,  by  so 
doing,  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  resolution  of  three  Important  national 
problems. 

Sincerely, 

( Signed)     Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 


JOAN  MERRIAM   SMITH 

Mr.  Fmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  • 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  recent  award  of  the 
Harmon  International  Aviation  Trophy 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Joan  Merriam  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith  won  this  important  award 
for  her  recent  solo  flight  around  the 
world  at  the  Equator.  This  flight  was 
made  to  duplicate  the  flight  Amelia  Ear- 
hart  had  planned,  in  order  to  "complete 
a  page  of  history."  Both  Joan  Merriam 
Smith  and  Amelia  Earhart  died  practic- 
ing the  aviation  that  meant  so  much  to 
them. 
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several  other  Members  of  thi ; 
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Max  Conrad,  who  is  known 
grandfather,  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  flew  around  the 
plish  what  Amelia  Earhart  had 
to  do  in   igST.'when  she  dispn 
named  yesterday  as  this  year's 
Harmon  International  Aviation 

The    Harmon    awards,    one 
highest  honors,  are  traditionally 
the  President  of  the  United 
mony  in  the  White  House.    Th 
preeentatlon  has  not  been  set. 

The  winners  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
feats  of  Individual  piloting  skill  during  1964. 
Both  were  light-plane  pUots.  In  naming 
them  as  winners,  the  Harmon  iwards  advi- 
sory committee  reportedly  pass  td  over  can- 
didates from  the  space  field.  Incl  idlng  among 
others  a  Russian  cosmonaut  arid  three  U.S. 
X-15  rocket-plane  pilots. 

Mr.  Conrad,  62  years  old.  wj 
his  57-hour  solo  flight  from 
Africa,  to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla 
twJai-engliied    craft   on 
after   setting  a   new   official 
record     for     light     planes, 
was  7.878  miles. 

The  28-year-old  Mrs.  Smith  who 
In  a  plane  accident  last  Pebruar  ', 
for   her   27,000-mlle,   round 
ney  In  a  twin-engined  craft,  fr^m 
to  May  12,  1964,  which  bpgan 
Oakland,  Calif.  /' 

Mrs.   Smith's   solo  flight,   a 
ducted  mostly  near  the  Bq«at^r 
Earhart   had   planned    hers, 
complete  a  page  of  history 
had    explained    It.      Miss 
navigator  vanished  over  the 
2.  1937,  In  their  round-thc-wor%l 

As   Mrs.   Smith  circled   the 
■  longer    route,    suffering 
downs   along  the  way,  she  los 
tunlty  to  become  the  first  wom^n 
around    the   world.     The   feat 
pushed  by  Mrs.  Geraldlne  Moc  : 
bus,  Ohio,  whose  more  northeify 
more  than  4.000  miles  shorter 
left  Columbus  2  days  after  Mr  i 
Oakland,  and  arrived  home  3 
Mrs.  Smith. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  kwarded  Mrs. 
Mock  a  gold  medal  for  her  flight .    The  medal 
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was  presented  by  President  Johnson.  Sup- 
porters of  Mrs.  Smith  did  not  succeed  In 
efforts  to  obtain  an  FAA  medal  for  her. 

Mrs.  Smith,  a  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  resident 
who  learned  to  fly  at  the  age  of  15,  was  the 
wife  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marvin  G.  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  Conrad,  of  Winona,  Minn.,  and  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz.,  has  10  children  and  16  grand- 
children. He  has  made  more  than  130  trans- 
Atlantic  flights  ferrying  light  planes.  In  ad- 
dition to  fUghts  to  South  America  and  across 
the  Pacific.  He  currently  holds  five  world 
records  for  light-plane  flying. 

The  Harmon  awards  were  announced  yes- 
terday by  the  trustees  of  the  Clifford  B.  Har- 
mon Trust.  60  East  42d  Street.  The  trophies 
were  founded  In  1926  by  the  late  Col.  Clif- 
ford B.  Harmon,  pioneer  American  aviator 
and  balloonist.  These  was  no  Harmon  award 
this  year  in  the  llghter-than-air  category. 
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VIETNAM— A  LESSON  IN  SEAPOWER 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  witnessing  one  of  the  largest 
mobilizations  of  our  American  merchant 
marine  in  peacetime  hlstoi-y.  There  is 
every  indication  that  it  may  reach  the 
magnitude  of  the  shipping  mobilization 
arising  out  of  the  Suez  crisis,  if  not  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  lack  of  publicity 
surrounding  this  event  makes  it  diflflcult 
to  assess  the  true  extent  of  mobilization. 
However,  there  already  are  scheduled 
some  85  cargo  vessels  for  charter  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  for  operation 
on  their  behalf  under  general  agency 
agreements.  The  number  of  cargo  ships 
may  soon  reach  200.  This  is  not  incon- 
ceivable since  we  will  soon  have  100,000 
troops  in  Vietnam,  and  with  more  than 
twice  this  number  of  American  troops 
in  Korea  we  employed  from  600  to  800 
ships  for  troop  and  equipment  supplies. 
In  addition,  6  troop  transports  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  have 
been  diyerted  from  their  regular  Atlantic 
service  to  the  Pacific.  Three  more  troop 
transports  are  presently  being  broken  out 
from  the  reserve  fleet,  and  the  hospital 
ship  Repose  is  being  reaptivated.  The 
reason — a  need  for  sea-going  logistic 
support  to  sustain  the  mounting  buildup 
in  southeast  Asia.  This  represents  a 
crucial  time  for  this  Nation.  But  it 
also  provides  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
some  earlier  judgments  made  concern- 
ing the  need  for  an  American  merchant 
marine. 

Three  short  years  ago,  the  Honorable 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Re- 
luctantly, Mr.  McNamara  conceded  that 
our  American  merchant  marine  does 
contribute  to  our  national  defense.  Mr. 
McNamara  went  on  to  state  that  in  his 
judgment,  and  I  quote: 

For  the  movement  of  personnel  we  see  no 
need  to. construct  additional  military  trans- 
ports either  for  possible  use  In  the  private 
sector  or  for  assignment  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. •  •  •  I  personally  believe  that 
air  movement  would  not  only  be  far  more 
rapid,  and  I  believe  cheaper,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve it  would  be  safer. 


Just  months  after  this  testimony  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  United 
States  was  faced  with  the  Cuban  crisis. 
Privately  owned  passenger  ships  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  were  placed 
on  standby  alert  by  the  Department  of 
Defense — the  very  ships  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  stated  he  did  not  need. 

In  October  1963.  it  was  Germany  with 
Operation  Big  Lift.  This  was  a  mili- 
tary exercise  in  which  the  Military  Air 
Transportation  Service  flew  troops  from 
Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  to  Germany  in  3  days. 
The  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  the 
fast  striking  ability  of  troops  by  air. 
What  was  not  widely  publicized,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  the  equipment 
and  supplies  for  these  troops  were  pre- 
positioned  by  sea,  not  air. 

Today  it  is  Vietnam.  Once  more,  for 
the  third  time  in  an  equal  number  of 
years,  the  sound  of  anchor  chain  coming 
up  the  hawse  pipe  is  drowning  out  the 
roar  of  aircraft  engines.  Troops  and 
supplies  are  being  handled  over  the 
beach,  not  through  already  overtaxed 
airfields.  ^ 

But  where  are  all  of  these  ships  to 
come  from  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs? 
Ships  do  not  simply  materialize  by  some 
sleight-of-hand.  Well,  some  will  be  sup- 
plied from  our  active  American  merchant 
marine — a  fleet  in  being  and  ready  for 
immediate  deployment.  Most  of  these 
will  be  of  the  most  modern  types.  Many 
of  them  are  the  world's  first  automated 
ships,  which  have  been  constructed 
under  the  vessel  replacement  program  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The 
caliber  of  these  active  ships  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  those  being  activated 
from  the  reserve  fleets. 

Twenty-two  ships  of  World  War  II 
vintage  are  being  broken  out  now  fi'om 
the  Maritime  Administration's  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  More  than  100 
additional  cargo  ships  will  probably  be 
broken  out  within  the  near  future.  The 
three  troop  ships  being  reactivated  by 
the  Navy  have  been  in  mothballs  also. 
All  are  about  20  years  of  age.  AH  will 
require  shipyard  work  to  become  opera- 
tional. The  average  estimated  cost  of 
shipyard  work  riequired  upon  the  cargo 
vessels  is  about  $250,000  per  ship.  The 
three  troopships  will  require  a  total  of 
about  $7  million  to  place  them  in  condi- 
tion. Completion  date  of  reactivation  is 
unknown.  Why?  There  is  a  reported 
shortage  of  drydock  space  and  skilled 
shipyard  workers. 

If  we  are  now  deficient  In  repair  yard 
facilities  with  only  22  ships  being  broken 
out.  what  will  be  our  condition  if  Jthe 
future  demands  another  100  or  200  shfps? 
I  fear  that  we  will  be  severely  taxed. 
But  why  are  we  So  lacking?  What  has 
been  done  to  overcome  such  deficiencies? 
What  have  the  planners  done  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  this  Nation  having  to 
meet  another  crisis  which  might  well 
arise  concurrently  with  that  in  Vietnam, 
but  in  any  other  far-flung  corner  of  the 
globe?  I  submit  that  they  have  done 
nothing.  To  the  contrary,  they  appear 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  our  shipyards 
and  our  merchant  marine — the  very 
facilities  of  which  they  demand  so  much 
in  time  of  crisis. 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense  appears  to 
be  hypnotized  with  air  power.  He  is  em- 
barked on  a  grand  design  to  close  and 
merge  naval  shipyards.  He  is  currently 
considering  building  naval  auxiliaries  in 
Great  Britain.  This  can  serve  only  to 
accelerate  the  decline  of  shipyards  in  this 
countiy.  They  badly  need  such  work. 
It  cannot  help  but  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  our  balance  of  payments.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  President's  re- 
quest to  private  businessmen  to  curtail 
foreign  expenditures  apparently  does  not 
apply  to  his  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Maritime  Administrator,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Johnson,  seems  to  have  enlisted 
in  the  McNamara  band.  He,  too.  is  en- 
amored with  flying,  preoccupied  as  he 
is  with  his  ground  effect  machine,  which, 
wliile  possessing  a  future  potential,  is  not 
available  to  meet  our  needs  today.  The 
unfortimate  result  is  that  our  maritime 
policy  is  up  in  the  air  also.  He.  too.  ap- 
pears bent  upon  phasing  out  what  few 
passenger  ships  we  have  left.  He,  too. 
has  suggested  building  ships  abroad.  If 
I  did  not  know  better.  I  would  think  that 
Mr.  McNamara  and  Administrator  John- 
son were  practicing  a  duet  to  play  the 
score  of  the  recent  fllm,  "Those  Magnifl- 
cent  Men  in  Their  Flying  Machines."  A 
line  from  the  title  song  of  that  film  goes : 

They  can  fly  upside  down  with  their  feet 
In  the  air. 

I  say  it  is  high  time  for  these  men  to 
get  their  feet  on  the  ground,  and  support 
a  program  to  provide  this  country  with 
an  adequate  merchant  marine.  No 
longer  can  we  rely  on  overage  ships  from 
our  reserve  fleet.  We  require  both  air 
and  sea  power  in  being,  and  neither  is 
sufficient  unto  itself. 

Our  vessel  replacement  program  of 
subsidized  ships  is  already  behind  sched- 
ule by  some  90  ships.  We  are  straining 
along  at  a  rate  of  only  15  to  17  ships  per 
year.  Recently,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Honorable  John  Rooney.  be- 
came so  disturbed  over  this  matter  as  to 
add  another  ship  to  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1966. 

Vigorous  prosecution  of  the  vessel  re- 
^  placement  program  would  have  meant 
that  today  we  would  have  had  90  more 
modem  vessels  In  being  to  meet  our 
commitments  in  Vietnam.  Also,  the  90 
vessels  traded  in  under  the  program 
would  probably  be  in  far  better  condition 
than  those  ships  now  being  broken  out 
from  the  reserve  fleet. 

The  need  for  modern  type  vessels  will 
not  be  our  only  problem  in  meeting  de- 
mands In  Vietnam.  Ships  require  skilled 
men  to  man  them.  I  suggest  that  in  the 
area  of  skilled  manpower  we  will  be 
found  to  be  deficient  also.  Particularly 
Is  this  so  with  respect  to  marine  en- 
gineers, since  I  understand  problems  al- 
ready exist  in  meeting  such  needs  of  our 
merchant  marine.  This,  too.  is  another 
area  of  responsibility  charged  to  the 
Maritime  Administrator. 

Our  history  is  replete  with  evidence  of 
the  compelling  need  for  a  strong,  citizen- 
manned  American  merchant  marine. 
Yet  support  for  our  merchant  marine 
can  best  be  characterized  as  vacillating. 
We  have  bumbled  along  from  crisis  to 


crisis  acting  only  under  lash  of  necessity. 
In  the  field  of  passwiger  ships  and  troop- 
lift  capability  by  sea,  ^is  complacency 
has  been  a  costly  luxury.  In  World  War 
n,  we  paid  Great  Britain  about  $100  mil- 
lion to  transport  our  troops  to  Europe 
on  the  SS  Queen  Mary /Elizabeth.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  were  forced  to  em- 
bark on  a  crash  program  to  construct 
almost  300  passenger  vessels  and  trans- 
ports. The  cost  of  this  program  was  in 
excess  of  $1.5  billion.  Are  we  now  to 
ignore  this  costly  and  trying  lesson?  Or 
that  of  the  Cuban  crisis  and  now  Viet- 
nam? 

In  November  1964.  Adm.  David  Mc- 
Donald, chief  of  naval  operations,  stated, 
and  I  quote : 

I  think  that  the  greatest  and  most  prac- 
tical means  of  sustaining  national  strength 
beyond  our  borders,  for  the  underscoring  or 
enforcing  of,  if  necessary,  our  policies,  Is 
through  the  selective  use  of  seapower. 

The  wisdom  of  these  words  is  being 
borne  out  today  in  Vietnam.  How  many 
times  must  we  go  under  like  a  drowning 
man  before  we  learn : 

That  this  Nation  must  maintain  in 
being  .a  strong,  viable,  well-balanced,  citi- 
zen-manned merchant  marine?  ^ 

That  this  Nation  must  maintain -^ 
strong  shipbuilding  capability? 

The  framers  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  foresaw  these  needs.  Our 
American  merchant  marine,  including 
pass^ger  vessels,  constitutes  a  vital  and 
integral  part  of  seapower.  I  trust  that 
this  concept,  and  the  asset  our  merchant 
marine  represents  in  our  defense  posture, 
does  not  felude  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense, 
or  the  Maritime  Administrator.  Failure 
to  heed  this  warning  will  only  subject 
this  Nation  to  what  Admiral  Mahan 
called : 

The  rude  awakening  of  those  who  hive 
abandoned  their  share  of  the  common  birth- 
right of  all  people — the  sea. 


THE  SAGA  OF  ROBERT  MANRY  AND 
HIS  GALLANT  LITTLE  "TINKER- 
BELLE" 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frgm 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
saga  of  Robert  Manry  and  his  gallant 
little  Tinkerbelle  which  held  the  Nation 
spellbound  for  78  days,  reached  a  happy 
conclusion  this  week  when  he  sailed  into 
Falmouth.  England. 

We  in  Cleveland  are  tremendously 
proud  of  the  achievement  of  this  Plain 
Dealer  newspaperman.  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
462,  calling  on  the  Congress  to  commend 
him  on  his  bravery,  resourcefulness  and 
success  in  conquering  the  Atlantic  and 
suggesting  that  the  Tinkerbelle,  in  due 
time  be  retired  for  permanent  display  in 
the  Smitl^onian  Institution.  My  resolu- 
tion Is  inVsutJcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
I  have  asked  the  subcommittee  to  give  it 
its  earliest  consideration. 


As  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Der 
fense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 
which  supervises  the  NASA  funding.  I 
am  particularly  conscious  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  being  spent  to  jet-propel  man 
from  one  point  on  the  globe  to  another 
and  to  hurl  him  in  rockets  into  outer 
space.  The  daring  feat  of  personal  cour- 
age displayed  by  Bob  Manry,  crossing 
the  ocean  in  a  tiny  sailboat  which  cost 
him  less  than  $1,000,  becomes  all  the 
more  remarkable  viewed  in  contrast  to 
the  Gemini  V  orbital  flight  we  anticipate 
today.  In  an  age  of  supersonic  speeds, 
we  find  a  man  who  has  braved  and  con- 
quered the  awesome  challenge  of  ocean 
and  weather  without  aid  of  modern  com- 
municating or  navigating  instruments. 

Manry 's  voyage  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  nonstop  in  a  sailboat  as  small  as 
Tinkerbelle.  a  13'/2-foot  craft  which 
Manry  bought  in  1958  for  $250.  He  spent 
another  $600-$700  to  make  her  sea- 
worthy. 

Bob  Manry  has  received  a  tumultuous 
welcome  in  England,  as  detailed  in  the 
August  18  Plain  Dealer  story  which  I 
shall  insert  following  my  remarks.  We 
in  Cleveland  .  are  planning  an  equally 
warm  homecoming  for  him.  I  hope  that 
this  greeting  will  be  extended  by  the 
Congress  through  my  resolution.  My 
colleague.  Bill  Stanton,  in  whose  district 
Mr.  Manry  resides,  has  asked  the  White 
House  to  extend  the  Nation's  congratu- 
lations to  the  returning  hero  and  I  have 
seconded  that  request  in  a  letter  today  to 
the  President. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

August    19,    1965. 
The  President, 
The   White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  my  colleague.  Congressman  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  of  Ohio,  has  requested  that 
you  officially  receive  and  congratulate  Mr. 
Robert  Manry  of  Cleveland  on  his  return 
from  England  on  or  aroiind  September  1. 

This  Is  to  add  my  hope  that  the  White 
House  will  recognize  Mr.  Manry's  achieve- 
ment In  behalf  of  a  nation  which  has 
watched  his  amazing  one-mai)  voyage  across 
^the  Atlantic.  It  Is  thought  to  be.  the  first 
nonstop  voyage  in  a  craft  as  small  as  Manry's 
Tinkerbelle  and  epitomizes  the  sort  of  cour- 
age, adventurous  spirit  and  ingenuity  typi- 
fying an  American. 

Hard-pressed  though  you  are  for  time  in 
these  momentous  days,  I  believe  the  few 
minutes  you  might  devote  to  an  official  wel- 
come to  Mr.  Manry  woxild  be  widely  approved 
by  millions  of  Americans  who  have  thrilled 
to  his  bravery. 

Respectfully. 

William  E.  Minshall, 

Member  of  Congress. 

IFrom  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

Aug.  18. 1965) 
FALMouTtr     Stages     Record     Celebration: 
50,000  Welcome  Manry  to  Britain       *» 
(By  George  J.  Barmann) 

Falmouth,  England. — Robert  Manry,  rid- 
ing the  winds  and  the  stars,  came  home  last 
night  from  the  sea. 

In  a  brilliant  blue  evening  of  water  and 
sky.  with  nearly  50.000  persons  cheering  and 
the  late  sun  burning  the  windows  of  Fal- 
mouth, he  came  home  to  land  after  3.200 
miles  of  the  great  and  lonely  Atlantic. 

Robert  Manry  was  terribly  tired.  He 
could  hardly  walk.     He  was  waving.     He  was 
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He  was  happy.     He  w  is  lonely  no 

transatlaptlc   sailing 
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bright  red 
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Jtine  1,  at  10 
hsre   at   7:30 

er  ibraced  and 

hu|ged  his  two 
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and  kissed 


th;y 


laughing, 
longer. 

.  It    was    a    fantastic 
achleven»ent. 

Tinkerbelle,  the  good  girl  wh( 
wild  ocean,  brought  him  in,  thi  i 
sail  deSant  to  the  end.     He  sat 
foot  shell  and  he  guided  her 
final  moment. 

Captain  Manry  made  port  hen 

He  left  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on 
In  the  morning.  He  landed 
p.m.  (2:30  p.m.  Cleveland  time) 

Seconds  after  he  landed  he 
kissed  his  wife,  Virginia,  and 
childreA,  Robin,   14,  and  Douglls 
then  Robert  Manry  knelt  down 
the  earth  of  England. 

When  Manry  left  Cape  Cod,  1 
quiet  of  an  American  morning, 
dunes  fading  away  and  the  deep 
ocean  ahead  of  him. 

When  he  arrived  here.  It  was 
Ing    English    evening,    with 
people  and  scores  of  ships  and 
ears   and   the   mighty  seas  all 
The  American  flag  fluttered 
stern. 

'•I  am  here."  he  said. 

Tou  could  barely  hear  him 
here." 

This  harbor,  one  of  the  worldfe 
iiral  havens,   was  Jammed   wit! 
ships  of  all  descriptions.    The 
mouth  (population  17,500)  was 
traffic  2  miles  in  each  direction 

A    total    of    50,000    persons    ■ 
drama    of     Manry's    Journey's 
stretched    along    the   shoreline 
from  Pendennis  Point,  where 
Tinkerbelle  first,  all  the  way  to 
Itself. 

Helicopters    of    the    Royal 
above  him  as  he  was  approaching 
harbor.      Pour-engine 
Royal  Air  Force,  which  had  helpe(  I 
to   fix   his   positions,    sped 
came  to  a  landing.    Two  official 
corted  Manry  In.    On«  was  the 
Customs  House  of  Falmouth, 
the  boat  of  the  harbormaster, 
H.  Edwards.         j 

Tinkerpelle  was  towed  in  the 

It  was  almost  impossible  for 
to  sail   l^er  in  because  of  the 
motor  boat  collided  with 
no    adverse    effects.      The   green 
white  with  the  wakes  of  vessels. 

Whistles    blew,    Cornishmen 
"Glad  you  made  it,  mate." 

Captain  Manry  waved  back 
time  and  time  again:  "Thank 
you  to  come  out." 

People  on  all  sides  tried 
close  to  him  and  shake  his  hand. 

This  reporter  rode  the  last 
this  epic  Journey  across  the 
Captain  Manry. 

Mindful   of   his   boat,  as 
year-old  sailor  maneuvered  as 
among    the    hundreds   of    powei 
sails.     He  asked,  as  he  held  to 

"Is  there  anybody  left  in 

Tlien  he  landed  at  the  Jetty 
it  is  known  here.  And  then  th« 
him  over. 

Police,  linking  arms,  held- back 
raphers  and  the  crowds.    Samue  I 
the  mayor.  In  his  official  robes 
of  office,  welcomed  him. 

A    line    waa    cut    through 
crowda.  and  Captain  Manry  an< 
were  taken  to  a  press  conferenc* 
Pavilion,  then  to  the  Oreen 
the  harbor  front,  where  anothe  r 
awaited  him. 

He  got  to  sleep  at  1  a.m.,  finally 

This  last  day  at  sea  for  Manry 
his  first  sighting  of  land  since 
He  saw  the  land  at  Lizard  Point 
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the  sun  came  up.  He  had  sailed  all  night  in 
the  moonlight. 

As  boats  "went  out  to  meet  him,  he  talked 
for  a  moment  with  representatives  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  who  were  aboard  a  chartered 
boat. 

The  press  boat  pulled  alongside.  This  re- 
porter Jumped  aboard  Tinkerbelle. 

Manry,  in  hls:  red  windbreaker  Jacket  and 
bareheaded,  was  alone  in  this  tiny  thing,  but 
you  knew  he  had  two  other  passengers  all 
this  time — niagnlficent  courage  and  quiet 
determination. 

"George,  how  are  you?"  he  said.  He 
laughed.  He  said  he  didn't  know  what  to 
think  of  all  this. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  as  the  boom  went 
swinging  past. 

And  then  the  harbormaster's  boat  came 
alongside,  and  Manry  put  his  hand  out  to 
keep  her  from  scraping  Tinkerbelle.  He  was 
always  watching  out  for  Tinkerbelle.  Every 
moment. 

"Mr.  Manry,  you  are  in  the  harbor  of  Fal- 
mouth," called  out  Captain  Edwards.  "We 
would  like  to  tow  you  in  the  rest  of  the  way." 

The  tow  was  attached.  A  2-mlle  proces- 
sion began. 

It  was  6:30  p.m. 

"I  won't  be  required  to  make  any  speeches, 
will  I?"  he  asked.  He  had  heard  of  the  civic 
reception  that  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Not  now." 

"Will  I  ever?" 

"I  don't  know  yet." 

A  motorboat  came  close.  A  man  handed 
Manry  a  snapshot.  "I  Just  took  a  picture  of 
you."  he  said.  "Would  you  like  to  have  it?" 
Maiiry  took  it  and  thanked  the  stranger  for 
it.  Another  boat  came  near.  A  boy  wanted 
to  shake  Manry's  hand.    They  shook  hands. 

"That's  Pendennis  Castle  over  there,  isn't 
it?"  Manry  asked.  He  knew  the  sights  of 
Falmouth.  He  had  a  chart  before  him.  Two 
cameras,  one  still  and  one  movie,  held  the 
charts  down  in  a  breeze. 

The  sea  belongs  to  the  dreamer.  Robert 
Manry  is  a  dreamer.  His  dream  came  true 
on  this  ocean  he  was  now  leaving. 

"There  are  more  boats  here  than  there  were 
at  Dunkerque  during  the  war,"  he  said, 
picking  up  his  movie  camera  and  shooting 
some  scenes  of  the  turmoil  In  the  water 
around  him. 

A  girl  on  one  large  boat  yelled,  "Cleveland! 
Cleveland!  Cleveland!"  He  said,  "Where  In 
Cleveland?"     She  said,   "In  Parma." 

"Tou  know  I  first  heard  about  all  this  com- 
motion when  I  was  listening  to  the  Voice  of 
America  talking  about  me — in  French,"  said 
Manry.  He  looked  up  toward  the  granite 
headlands  as  Tinkerbelle  came  on. 

"Look  at  those  people,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
a  line  that  looked  like  statues  etched  against 
the  sky.  "It  looks  like  Roman  times. 
They're  defending  the  battlements." 

Tinkerbelle  passed  Black  Rock  a  half-mile 
out.    He  was  now  In  the  inner  l)arbor. 

Bob  could  now  begin  to  see  the  really  big 
crowd.  And  the  crxish  of  boats  was  getting 
worse.  The  launch  of  the  RAP  and  the  har- 
bormaster's boat  were  warning  them  to  keep 
clear. 

"I  feel  like  1  have  Just  been  elected  Presi- 
dent," said  Manry. 

Falmoxtth  Jubilant  as  Mankt  Arrives 
(By  Russell  W.  Kane) 

Falmouth.  England. — Falmouth  was  a  Pic- 
cadilly Circus  town  last  night  when  Bob 
Manry  was  towed  over  the  last  stretch  of 
water  to  complete  his  record-breaking  trans- 
atlantic sailing  trip. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people — 
both  residents  and  tourists — Jammed  the 
narrow,  brown-walled  streets  of  this  ancient 
Cornish  seaport  all  day  yesterday  waiting  for 
Manry  and  Tinkerbelle. 

Cruise  boat  operators  ferried  loads  of  pas- 
sengers at  10  shillings  ($1.40)  a  head  out  into 


Falmouth"  Bay  to  wave  at  the  conquering 
hero. 

The  ramparts  of  the  two  ancient  castles  at 
the  harbor  mouth  were  Jammed  with  other 
watchers,  many  of  them  armed  with  tele- 
scopes, binoculars,  cameras  and  ptortable 
radioa,^  that  they  could  tune  to  the  latest 
development  on  Tinkerbelle'B  prbgress. 

"Well  done,"  was  the  shout  on  most  lips 
last  night  as  Bob  landed. 

And  it  was  well  done. 

The  crowds  were  so  thick  that  people  were 
perched  on  window  ledges,  Jammed  out  onto 
piers,  swarming  In  the  harbor  in  hundreds  of 
small  and  large  boats,  hanging  from  trees, 
standing  on  hedges,  looking  out  of  windows, 
and  filling  every  available  space  lining  this 
almost  circular  harbor. 

Manry  moved  up  the  harbor,  first  sailing, 
then  being/  towed  by  the  harbor  master's 
launch  for  safety's  sake. 

Before  Tinkerbelle  pulled  into  sight  behind, 
the  23,000-ton  Nevasa,  being  pulled  out  of 
dry  dock  for  a  sea  cruise,  the  band  began  to 
play  on  the  Custom  House  Quay. 

It  was  the  St.  Stythians  Silver  Band.  They 
tuned  up  with  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever,"  went  Into  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  finished  off  with  "Hallj  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes." 

Manry  looked  genuinely  shocked  when  his 
face  appeared  from  beneath  the  sail  boom 
of  his  cockleshell  as  it  was  towed  up  to 
the  quay. 

His  tanned  face  broke  into  a  huge  smile. 
His  voice  was  hoarse.  You  couldn't  hear  It 
above  the  crowd  noise  ansrway. 

It  was  drowned  out,  too,  by  the  band,  the 
onlookers  and  a  horde  of  newsmen.  Includ- 
ing a  50-yard  bench  set  up  for  TV  and  news- 
reel  cameramen. 

As  his  boat  was  tied  to  the  pier,  he  was 
helped  up  the  steps  by  the  police  chief. 
Trevor  Lewis,  and  William  A.  Ashbolt,  Plain 
Dealer  director  of  news  photography. 

"Everything  is  moving,"  he  said,  laughing 
as  he  stumbled  up  the  pier  steps.  He  was 
wobbly  on  his  feet. 

Then  he  saw  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  his 
children,  Douglas,  11,  and  Robin,  14,  stand- 
ing on  the  pier. 

The  newsmen  pressed  closer,  photogra- 
phers' flash  units  were  popping  right  and 
left.  The  crowd,  which  filled  the  street, 
shouted  and  screamed  when  Bob  appeared  in 
his  red  nylon  windbreaker. 

Although  he  was  near  the  edge  of  exhaus- 
tion, Manry  waved  enthusiastically  at  the 
greeters. 

"My  goodness,  what  a  crowd."  he  said  over 
and  over, ,  Jovially,  as  If  he  had  Just  walked 
out  of  his  home  after  a  nap. 

Chief  Lewis  estimated  the  crowd  at  50,000 
persons  after  he  had  taken  a  good  look  at 
them. 

The  Manry  family  and  Ashbolt  were  placed 
by  bobbles  into  one  car,  the  mayor,  Sam 
Hooper,  and  the  adult  Manrys  were  put  in 
another  car  and  a  few  more  policemen  en- 
tered a  third  car.  But  the  three-car  motor- 
cade was  unable  to  move  off  the  pier.  The 
cars  were  absolutely  swallowed  by  the 
crowds. 

One  of  the  first  things  Ashbolt  did  when  he 
got  close  to  Manry  as  he  was  helping  him  up 
the  steps  was  give  him  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Vail,  pubUsher  and  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

"Oh,"   said   Manry.      "Isn't   this   wonder- 
ful.   Isn't  this  terrific.     It's  so  flattering  to 
get  a  friendly  word  from  the  boss  Just  when' 
I  need  it  the  most." 

The  motorcade  slowly  moved  off  with  the 
black-helmented  bobbies  marching  along 
In  between  the  swarm  of  cars,  shouting: 
"Please  clear  the  way,  please,  please,  5  feet 
on  each  side,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

But  the  ordinarily  placid  Cornish  Just 
wouldn't  be  moved.  They  kept  looking  for 
the  car  that  contained  Manry.  They 
clutched    at    Its    rear-view    mirrors.    They 
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clutched  through  the  windows,  trying  to  pat 
Aim  and  shouting,  "well  done."  in  the  win- 
dows at  him.  Manry's  expression  was  a 
cross  between  exhaustion  and  hysteria.  He 
looked  Jubilant  1  minute,  stuimed  the  next. 
But  he  smiled  gaily  and  wayed  at  the  crowds 
and  said,  "Thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you," 
as  the  motorcade  slowly  drove  up  the  twist- 
ing street  to  Princess  Pavilion. 

A  crowning  touch  to  the  completion  of 
Manry's  journey  was  a  five-time  flyover  by 
the  Royal  Air  Force  planes  which  had 
searched  so  diligently  for  him  many  times 
when  he  was  unaccounted  for  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Wing  Comdr.  Steve  Carson  personally  flew 
a  huge  Shackleton  plane  in  a  wing-wagging 
.salute  to  the  sailor  hero.  It  thrilled  the 
spectators,  too,  to  see  the  air-sea  four-engine 
camouflaged  ship  zooming  low  over  Fal- 
mouth. 

Just  before  his  news  conference.  Manry 
and  his  wife  had  tea  with  Mayor  Hooper  and 
chatted  and  relaxed  a  bit  in  a  garden  before 
he  faced  reporters'  questions  at  a  pre^s  con- 
ference. 

As  we  drove  back  from  the  news  conference 
to  the  hotel  so  that  Manry  could  eat  a  se- 
cluded meal  and  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  a  bath  and 
wash  his  hair  and  care  for  his  salt  water 
injured  hand,  he  said:  "This  has  been  a  fan- 
tastic day." 

It  certainly  was.  But  it  was  1  of  78  fan- 
tastic days. 
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PHILIP  F.  La  FOLLETTE, 
1897-1965 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastenmeier  ] . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
Is  my  sad  duty  to  advise  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  death  of  Gov. 
Philip  F.  La  Foilette,  a  distinguished 
member  of  an  eminent  Wisconsin  family 
and  a  constituent,  a  man  who  has  coun- 
seled me  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
friend.  All  Wisconsin  mourns  the  loss 
of  Phil  La  Foilette,  who  served  three 
terms  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. His  father,  "Old  Bob"  La  Foi- 
lette served  both  as  Wisconsin's  Gover- 
nor and  as  U.S.  Senator.  His  brother, 
"Young  Bob"  La  Foilette  also  served  as 
U.S.  Senator.  A '  nephew,  Bronson  C. 
La  Foilette,  presently  serves  as  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Each  in  his  own  way  has  added 
luster  to  the  family  name  through  their 
dedicated  public  service. 

Phil  La  Foilette  was  first  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1930  as  a  Republican.  He  lost 
in  1932,  but  regained  the  governorship 
as  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Progres- 
sive Party  he  reorganized  in  1934.  Re- 
elected in  1936  he  carried  with  him 
Progressive  control  of  the  State  As- 
sembly. 

Progressive  in  action  as  well  as  name. 
Governor  La  Toilette  was  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  the  first  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  many  other  progressive 
measures.  These  and  the  basically  pro- 
gressive character  of  Wiscon.sin  govern- 
ment and  politics  stand  as  lasting  me- 
morials to  the  years  he  spent  in  public 
service.  They  ^Iso  account  in  large 
measure  for  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  name  La  Foilette  is  held — in  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife,  Isabel  Bacon  La  Foilette,  children 
and  family. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Stalbaum,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  for  other 
Members  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
tribute  to  Gov.  Philip  F.  La  Foilette,  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  t>bjection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  this  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  pro- 
gressive government,  a  true  statesman 
of  the  modern  era. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  by  friend  and  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Philip  F.  La  Foilette. 

Wisconsin  has  lost  a  great  American, 
a  true  friend,  an  outstanding  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents the  district  in  Wisconsin  in  which 
the  La  Foilette  family  has  always  resided 
in  extending  our  deep  and  sincere  sjon- 
pathy  to  the  members  of  the  La  Foilette 
family,  and  to  express  on  behalf  of  all 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  our  country, 
the  deep  loss  which  we  feel  in  the  pass- 
ing of  Phil  La  Foilette.  His  contribution 
to  our  State  and  Nation  will  live  on  and 
be  remembered  by  many  new  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER..  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]  and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbaxtm] 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  concerning  the 
memory  of  Gov.  Philip  La  Foilette. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  have  learned  of  the 
passing  of  an  old  friend  and  an  outstand- 
ing American,  Philip  La  Foilette. 
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n,  he  volunteered,  was  commissioned  a 
captain  j3f  infantry,  and  served  with 
valor  in  the  southwestern  Pacific,  rising 
to  colonel. 

Sinc^959,  he  has  engaged  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  in  Madison. 

His  passing  is  a  deeply  felt  personal 
loss  to  all  who  knew  him,  an^  a  loss  to 
all  Americans  of  a  gifted  and  courageous 
leader  of  the  people. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wis- 
consin lost  a  distinguished  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  with  the  death  today 
of  Philip  F.  La  Foilette,  former  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Like  his 
father  and  brother,  the  beloved  U.S. 
Senators  "Old  Bob"  and  "Young  Bob," 
Phil  La  Foilette  upheld  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  Progressive  move- 
ment— so  much  so  that  the  name  La 
Foilette  in  the  past  half-century  has 
become  synonomous  with  forward-look- 
ing progressive  legislation.  As  Gover- 
nor of  Wisconsin  for  three  »terms  in  the 
1930's,  he  initiated  many  legislative  pro- 
posals which  ultimately  were  adopted 
by  other  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Notable  among  these  are  unem- 
ployment compensation,  rural  electric- 
ity, a  two-pronged  public  works  program 
for  highway  safety  and  to  combat  unem- 
ployment, and  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Commission.  ^ 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife,  Isabel  Bacon  La  Foilette,  his 
children,  Robert  M.  La  Foilette,  III, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  Mrs.  Judith  Sorem, 
Pullman,  Wash.;  Mrs.  Isabel  Zabris- 
kie.  New  York ;  and  his  nephew,  Wiscon- 
sin's attorney  general,  Bronson  C.  La  ^ 
Foilette.  ^ 

The  1960  Wisconsin  Blue  Book  carries 
the  following  biography  of  Philip  P.  La 
Foilette,  Governor  of  Wisconsin  from 
1931  to  1933  and  from  1935  to  1939: 

Philip  P.  La  Pollette 

INTRODUCTION 

Philip  Fox  La  Foilette  was  the  youngest 
man  to  attain  the  governorship  since  Leo- 
nard J.  Parwell,  Wisconsin's  second  Gover- 
nor. He  was  also  the  first  son  of  a  former 
Governor  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
In  addition,  he  was  the  first  man  to  serve 
terms  which  were  not  successive,  having  been 
elected  in  1930,  1934,  and  1936  but  not  In 
1932.  No  other  man  has  ever  run  for  Gov- 
ernor as  many  times  consecutively. 

HIS  EARLY  LIFE 


When  Philip  La  Foilette  was  born  on  May 
8.  1897.  his  father  bad  already  been  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Dane  County  and  the  Con- 
gressman from  the   third   district  and  was 

Di,ii  T  r,  T?«ii«ft«  ^„o  r'r.,.,.^^^ t  TiTj_       dccply  Involvcd  in  the  struggle  for  control 

Phil  La  Folette  was  Governor  of  Wis-  .y„f  ^^  3^^^^  governmental  machinery.     In 


consin  from  1931  to  1933  and  again  from 
1935  to  1939.  During  those  difficult 
years  in  the  history  of  our  State  and 
Nation,  he  served  with  a  dedication  and 
a  quality  of  leadership  that  did  honor 
to  him  and  to  his  family  and  political 
heritage.  He  was  a  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Progressive  Party  which  played  a 
major  role  in  the  politics  and  govern- 
ment of  our  State  from  1934  to  1946. 

Phil  was  the  son  of  the  late  Robert  M. 
La  Foilette,  Sr.,  the  founder  of  an  earlier 
progressivism  and  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  19  years. 

Phil  served  in  both  world  wars.  In 
World  War  I,  he  was  an  infantry  lieu- 
tenant.   At  the  outbreak  of  World  War 


1901  when  his  father  became  Governor  he 
moved  to  the  executive  mansion  with  his 
family  and  remained  there  until  1906  ^hen 
his  father  resigned  as  Governor  to  become 
U.S.  Senator.  Ultimately  the  family  moved 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Philip  graduated 
from  Western  High  School  in  1915.  He  then 
attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1919.  From  Septem- 
ber to  December  1918  he  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  as  a  second  lieutenant  stationed  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  and  Norman,  Okla. 
After  attending  law  school  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  1  year,  he  returned  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  where  he  obtained  his  law 
degree  in  1922. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  law  school  he 
became  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  La 
Foilette,  Rogers  &  Roberts  which  was  the 
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firm  with  which  hU  father  had 
elated.     It  wae  at  this  time  that 
Isabel  Bacon  of  Salt  Lake  City 
1923.     After  2  years  In  this  flrm 
the  office  of  district  attorney  for 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  192-1 
27  years  old.    He  served  only 
then  returned  to  his  law 
trlct  attorney  he  developed  a 
a  fearless,  honest  prosecutor 
enforce  the  law.    In  the  period 
1931   he  also  lectured   at  the 
Wisconsin  Law  School. 

HE    BECOMES    COVERNO  t 
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In    1930.    Phil   La   FoUette 
reelection  of  Walter  J.  Kohler 
ernor   and   won   the   primary 
vote  of  395.551  to  267,687.     He 
to  win  the  general  election  by 
Democratic  opponent  Hammersl^ 
170.020.     Thirty  of  the   33 
of  the   100  assemblymen  were 
Thus,  the  youngest  man  In. 
and   the  second   youngest 
United  States  at  the  time  took 
tn  this  State. 

The  depression  of  1929  whlcl  i 
La  Pollette  In  his  uphUl  flght 
dictated  the  problems  which  he 
early  In  his  career  as  Governor 
came  the  erection  of  a  series  of 
road  grade  crossings  wnlch   w 
work  for  the  unempfoyed  and 
hazard  which  claimed  the  lives 
pie  annually.     It  was  financed 
Increase  In  the  gasoline  tax. 
tant.    In    the    special    session 
groundwork  for  the  first 
pensatlon  program  In  the  Unltei  I 
laid.     Some  of  the  excessive  ta: 
property   was   reduced  by  shift:  ng 
the  levy  to  the  income  tax.     An 
problem  was  to  raise  money  for 
and  again  the  leglslatTire  tiirne  I 
come  tax.    Because  of  the 
ties  of  the  State,  the  Governor 
1932,  voluntarily  took  a  20 
in  salary. 

La  Follette's  first  term  may 
Ized  In  the  second  place  by  an 
fine  the  function  of  governmen 
period   of  economic   developmei  t 
associated    with    the    minimum 
mental    interference.     It   was 
feeling  that  It  was  the  functloi 
ment  to  take  a  more  active  part 
range  planning  of  the  econom;  , 
his  first  term  saw  a  breakthrou^ 
Ity    of    municipalities    to 
plants  through  revenue  bondlni 
until  his  third  term  that  his 
bensive  plans  were  proposed. 

In   1932  La  FoUette  again 
Kohler,  Sr.,  In  the  primary 
gubernatorial    nomination,    anc 
Kohler  won  by  nearly  a  hundred 
Totes.     The  Roosevelt  landslide 
support   of   the   progressive 
Republican  Party  resulted  in 
Albert   Schmedeman,   a 
ernor  with  Democratic  control 
bly  and  Republican  control  ol 

After  1932  the  progressive 
Republican  Party  considered  th:  i 
▼.'orklng  from  within  the  Repu  bll 
or  establishing  a  new  party 
decision  made  earlier  by  the 
lette,  the  new  generation  of 
■  termlned  to  establish  a  new  par^y 
spring  of  1934  the  Progressive 
ated  In  Fond  du  Lac.    Phil  La 
Its  candidate  for  Governor  and 
nered  race  against  the  Incumbept 
man  and  Howard  Greene  who 
publican  candidate,  La  Pollette 
tlon  of  1934  by  less  than  16,00( 
Two  years  later  La  FoUette 
^kpndldate    of    the    Progressive 
Alexander  Wiley  was  the  ~ 
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date  and  Lueck  the  Democratic  contestant. 
La  FoUette  polled  over  200,000  votes  more 
than  Wiley  and  over  300,000  votes  more  than 
Lueck.  He  also  secured  a  working  majority 
In   both  houses  of   the  legislature. 

La  FoUette  had  long  advocated  the 
strengthening  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
State  government,  and  when  he  began  his 
second  term  in  1935  he  sought  to  bring  that 
al»ut.  Granted  authority  to  reorganize  the 
admlalstratlve  agencies,  he  Issued  a  series 
of  orders  which  sought  to  accomplish  this. 
While  this  authority  of  the  Governor  and 
the  resulting  orders  were  quickly  abolished 
In  1939  when  the  Republicans  gained  control 
of  the  government,  a  substantial  number  of 
the  reforms  ultimately  crept  back  into  the 
State  organizational  pattern. 

Among  his  proposals  was  an  executive 
council  composed  of  legislators  and  laymen 
created  to  studj  legislative  problems  and 
submit  such  problems  to  the  legislature. 
Many  people  consider  it  the  predecessor  of 
the  now  well-established  legislative  council. 

Much  of  La  Follette's  last  2  terms,  1935-39. 
were  concerned  with  reestablishing  eco- 
nomic stability  m  the  State  and  improving 
the  public  assistance  program,  but  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  his  long-range  objective  of  pub- 
lic participation  In  the  programs  of  long- 
range  economic  planning.  Out  of  It  came  the 
Wisconsin  Development  Authority,  some- 
times known  as  the  Little  TVA,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Authority,  but  court 
decisions  circumscribing  their  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  subsequent  unsympathetic  legis- 
latures prevented  these  concepts  txom  being 
fiiTOly  established. 

In  1938  the  National  Progressive  Associa- 
tion was  launched  In  Madison,  the  main 
thesis  of  which  was  to  bring  the  liberals  of 
the  various  parties  together  In  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  creation  of  such  a  party  within 
the  several  States.  La  FoUette  won  the  can- 
didacy of  the  Progressive  Party  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, but  when  the  election  was  over 
Julius  HeU,  the  MUwaukee  Industrialist  who 
started  In  America  as  an  immigrant  boy, 
had  beaten  La  FoUette  by  nearly  200.000 
votes. 

The  La  FoUette  administrations,  1931-33, 
1935-39,  were  pyerlods  of  aggressiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  executive.  In  tlje  legisla- 
tive session  of  1937  the  strong  hafid  of  the 
executive  in  shaping  the  legislative  program 
probably  reached  Its  peak. 
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tend  their  remarks  on  the  passing  of 
PhiUp  La  FoUette. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HE      RETIRES 


TO      PRIVATE      PRACTICE 
ATTORNEY 


AS       AN 


After  La  FoUette  retired  from  the  gover- 
norship In  1939,  he  returned  to  his  law  prac- 
tice. As  the  clouds  of  World  War  11  began 
to  gather,  he  applied  for  active  duty  In  the 
Army,  and  spent  34  months  of  the  war  In 
the  Southwest  Pacific  Theater  where  he  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  on  the  staff  of 
General  MacArthtu-. 

Placed  on  inactive  duty  In  1945,  he  re- 
turned to  his  law  practice,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  the  law  firm  which  ultimately 
became  La  FoUette,  Slnykln,  and  Doyle  In 
Madison.  "An  able  attorney,  he  rapidly 
gained  the  financial  rewards  which  public 
office  had  denied  him.  His  business  Interests 
In  the  field  of  electronics  caused  him  to 
move  to  New  Tork  in  the  early  1950's,  but 
he  continued  his  association  with  his  law 
flrm  tn  Madison  to  which  he  returned  in 
1959.  Having  attained  the  governorship  at 
33.  he  still  retains  the  vigor  of  maturity 
and  remains  the  dean  of  the  surviving 
ex-Governors  of  Wisconsin. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 


OF   CABBAGES    AND   MOVIE   KINGS 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there,  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  filend  and  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  ' 
DevineI  brightened  yesterday's  Record 
by  inserting  a  dinner  address  delivered  in 
his  State  recently  by  actor  Ronald  Rea- 
gan. The  speech  honored  another  of  our 
colleagues,  a  highly  esteemed  Member 
across  the  aisle,  Mr.  Ashbrook.  It  may 
be  found  beginning  on  page  20962. 

Reports  in  California  are  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  advertising  agency,  seeking  a 
"new  image"  for  their  client,  had  ordered 
him  kept  under  wraps  for  a  few  weeks 
while  they  prepared  a  new  basic  speech 
for  him.  It  was  with  keen  anticipation, 
therefore,  that  I  made  my  way  through 
Reagan's  printed  remarks  as  inserted  by 
Mr.  Devine  in  the  Record. 

I  was  disappointed.  It  proved  to  be 
the  same  old  speech — right  down  to  a 
paragraph  which,  error  for  error,  was 
the  same  as  he  delivered  2  months  ago  in 
San  Diego,  Calif .   I  quote: 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  300 
words — that's  aU  It  took  for  that  Immortal 
document.    The  Federal  Government  recent- 
ly issued  a  ruling  related  to  cabbage  and  It' 
took  29,911  words. 

Mr.  Speaker. '  Ronald  Reagan  Is  an 
avowed  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor  of  California, 
and  I  win  leave  it  to  State  officials  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  If 
and  when  he  begins  talking  about  the 
problems  of  California.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  ad  agency  will  then  provide  him  with 
firmer  facts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
knowledge  of  a  ruling  related  to  cab- 
bage— of  29,911  words  or  any  comparable 
word  count.  I  am  afraid  that  a  lifetime 
In  the  world  of  make-believe  has  caused 
Mr.  Reagan  to  fall  for  one  of  the  most 
durable  hoaxes  in  political  or  publishing 
history.  For  I  recall  that  this  little  cquib 
about  the  verbose  cabbage  order  first 
turned  up  in  public,  prints  during  Korean 
war  days.  The  baseless  item  bounced 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper,  each 
crediting  the  other,  and  it  finally  achieved 
the  status  of  a  "filler"  in  Reader's  Digest. 

But  the  item  was  no  more  reliable  then 
than  now.  If  Mr.  Reagan  can  substanti- 
ate his  tale  that  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recently  issued  a  ruling  related  to 
cabbage  and  it  took  29,911  words,"  I  will 
personally  undertake  to  raise  $1,000  for 
his  upcoming  gubernatorial  campaign. 
If  he  cannot,  I  implore  him  to  drop  his 
standby  speech  imtil  the  agency  writers 
have  provided  one  which,  hopefully,  will 
be  better  researched. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  and  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  we  have  concluded  our 
legislative  week.  It  will  be  my  intention 
to  ask  to  go  over  when  I  have  announced 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  next  week  legislativewise 
will  be  a  very  important  week. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  Day — no  District 
bills. 

H.R.  9022,  assistance  for  public  schools 
affected  by  major  disasters  and  base  clos- 
ing; uniformity  of  eligibility  require- 
ments under  Public  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress; 

House  Joint  Resolution  403,  22d  World 
Health  Assembly — open  rule,  1  hour  de- 
bate; 

H.R.  7811,  authorizing  the  sale  or  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  Latin  Ameri- 
can coim tries — open  rule,  1  hour  debate; 

H.R.  7812,  authorizing  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  Italy  and  Spain — open 
rule.  1  hour  debate ; 

H.R.  7813,  authorizing  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  Turkey,  China,  and  the 
Philippines — open  rule,  1  hour  debate ; 

H.R.  8333,  establishing  a  program  of 
cash  awards  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  other  purposes — open 
rule,  1  hour  debate;  and  • 

H.R.  2091,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Serv- 
ice— open  rule,  2  hours  debate. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  supplemental  appropriations, 
1966,  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  2580,  amending  the  immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses— open  rule,  5  hours  debate,  making 
it  in  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment; 

H.R.  9567,  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965 — open  rule,  2  hours  debate;  the  bill 
ts  to  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  in- 
stead of  by  sections ; 

H.R.  9042,  Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  of  1965. 

This  announced  program  Is  made  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  reservations  that  con- 


ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  some  unanimous-consent  requests,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING   WITH   CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  2  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuLTER],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  general  debate  while 
the  House  is  in  session  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS  OF 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  may  sit 
while  the  House  is  in  general  debate  on 
August  23.. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  if  the  bill 
is  to  be  read  by  title  and  if  it  is  his  under- 
standing the  rule  provides  that  it  be  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point  as  the  titles 
are  read? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  bill  is  to  be  read 
by  title  instead  of  by  sections. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEPHEN    M.    PETERSON    AGAINST 
H.  R.  GROSS  (H.  DOC.  NO.  271) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 


read,  referred  to  the  Committeemen  House 
Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

■Office  of  the  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  18, 1965. 
Tlie  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  From  the  contestee  in  the  contested- 
election  case  of  Stephen  M.  Peterson  against 
H.  R.  Gross,  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  Clerk  has 
received  a  motion  to  waive  fiUug  of  briefs, 
for  immediate  hearing,  and  to  dismiss  con- 
tested-election, 55>ird  Congressional  District 
of  Iowa.  "'" 

The  communication  in  this  matter  is  being 
transmitted  for  referral  to  the  appropriate 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representative*. 


EDITORIAL  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  following  significant  and  timely 
editorial  which  appeared  in  today's  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  which  dis- 
cusses our  involvement  in  Vietnam  flierits 
wide  attention.  I  concur  in  the  con- 
clusion expressed  therein  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  must  know  not  only 
how  their  country  became  involved  but 
where  we  are  heading. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  raised 
the  question  as  to  what  was  the  desirable 
degree  congressional  involvement  in  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy 
decisionmaking.  Again  in  my  separate 
views  on  H.R.  5665,  to  authorize  dis- 
bursements to  armed  forces  of  friendly 
foreign  nations — which  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  re- 
ported earlier  this  month — I  discuss 
briefly  the  trend  in  recent  years  toward 
the  yielding  up  by  the  Congress  of  its 
constitutional  responsibility  with  respect 
to  its  powers  relating  to  the  declaring  of 
war.  I  am  including  these  views  here- 
with for  the  possible  interest  of  the 
Members  and  to  stress  once  more  the 
deep  significance  of  this  matter  to  the 
Nation  and  our  system  of  government. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[FYom  the  New  York  Times] 
The  Eisenhower  Demurrer 

The  battle  on  the  Van  Tuong  Peninsula 
makes  evident  the  extent  to  which  American 
troops  are  now  directly  engaged  In  combat  In 
South  Vietnam.  In  these  circumstances  the 
question  of  bow  the  United  States  got  Into 
this  land  war  in  Asia  takes  on  political  aa 
well  as  historical  interest. 

Both  were  Involved  In  the  remarks  of  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower,  who  conferred 
with  RepubUcan  congressional  leaders,  then 
demurred  from  President  Johnson's  frequent 
suggestion  that  the  current  military  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  Is  the  consequence  of  a 
Republican  commitment  given  In  1954.    The 
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fact  that  the  Korean  war  beca 
domestic    political.  Issue   in 
minds. 

General  Eisenhower  emphas 
that  "the  Communists  must 
Vietnam."    But  he  said  that  his 
letter   to   President   Ngo   Dinh 
quoted  by  President  Johnson, 
of    foreign    aid.    not    military 
And  he  stressed  that  he  never 
lateral  military  commitment 
nam.  only  a  multilateral  engai 
the    southeast    Asia    Treaty 
Both  points  are  well  taken. 

It  was  a  unilateral  decision 
Kennedy  In   1961— not  a 
that     launched     the     program 
American  military  assistance 
nam.    Most  Asians  and  most 
in  Europe  have  always  had 
about  it.    This  undoubtedly  wl 
be  one  of  the  heaviest 
can  policy  in  southeast  Asia 
vmwise  to  ignore  it. 

The   shift    from    military 
combat    advice    to    direct    i 
American  combat  troops  in 
war   has  again  been  a  u^" 
decision,    this   time   by   Presid^n 
Not  only  was  congressional 
but  there  were  repeated  denial  i 
decision  had  been  made.    Inde 
effort  was  to  make  it  appear 
hnd  changed  In  American  poll 
The  American  predicament  1 
liitely    to    deepen    long    before 
American  casualties  are  certa 
Solutions  are  complicated  by  a 
tage  not  of  American  making. 
Americans   unfortunately   ma> 
heirs    as    their   military 
Asian  soil  and  as  their 
ably,   takes   a   toll    of   clvtllai^ 
guerrillas. 

The  military  decisions  of 
out  diplomatic  options  that 
This  is  what  must  be  avoided 
DiiTlcult  decisions  that  lie 
may  become  even  more  diffic 
when  warfare   gives  way  to 
one   day   it  must.     It  Is 
coimtry  be  clear  at  every  sta|e 
being  led  and  why.    If  this 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  it  i 
reason  for  straightforwardness 
now. 
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Separate  Views  or  Hon.  DonIld 

I  support  H  Jl.  5665  as  a  bi  1 
questionably  necessary,  but  ha  fe 
ervations  which  are  stated  belpw 


COMMENTS    ON     H.R.      i 


First,  with  respect  to  details 
■   is  my  impression  that  it  is 
•  »         The  term  "friendly  nations" 
^\         Amid  recent  press  reports  that 
ernment  was  supporting 
of    combatant    troops    which 
each  other  In   the  muddled 
public  crise^.   this  broad   disc 
•  guage  in  the  bill  gains  particul  ,r 
Further,  there  Is  no  dollar 
amount  of  funds  which  may 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  no 
provision  as  to  how  long  such 
may  continue  or  remain  ou 
grettably,  the  11  pages  of 
on  these  points. 

THE    QUESTION    ON    PRESIOENTlil^ 
WAR    POWERS 


H.R.  56Q5  represents  but  oni 
the    post-World    War    II    trenp 
voluntary  piecemeal  yielding 
constitutional  responsibility 
Itr.  powers  relating  to  the 
The    various   legislative   comr  i 
Congress  deal  separately  with 
of  proposals  relating  directly 
the  Executive's  "emergency"  oi 
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not  on  a  systematic  basis  based  on  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  this  significant,  constitu- 
tional question,  but  rather  on  a  piecemeal 
basis,  in  each  seemingly  minor  instance  to 
meet  a  very  rea^  and  often  pressing  need  of 
the  moment. 

The  United  States — according  to  top  ad- 
ministration 'officials— is  at  war.  whatever 
that  means.  I  suggest  that  it  Is  past  time  for 
the  Congress  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  this  qi/estlon  In  an  attempt  to  de- 
fine present  meanings  of  such  terms  as  "war. " 
"limited  war,"  "conflict,"  "police  action,"  and 
other  types  of  military  or  quasi-military  in- 
volvements and,  in  fact,  the  whole  spectrum 
of  war  situations  which  have  or  might  re- 
place the  more  conventional  wars  of  past  dec- 
ades. Such  a  study  should  include  consid- 
eration of  pach  legislative  committee's  in- 
volvement in  Issues  of  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  and  of  existing  statutes  relat- 
ing to  Presidential  powers  In  situations  short 
of  declare^  war.  Earlier  this  year  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  1  urged  that 
that  committee  consider  this  problem  area 
(•see  pp.  18459-18460,  Congressional  Record, 
July -27.  1965). 

Further.  I  urge  that  consideration  be  given 
to  establishing  policy  guidelines  with  respect 
to  the  desirable  degree  of  congressional  in- 
volvement in  each  such  situation  and,  con- 
versely, the  degree  to  which  it  is  desirable 
to  expand  or  decrease  Presidential  power  In 
the  various  vindeclared  war  situations  so 
defined. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  desirable,  or  even  sate 
for  Congress  to  drift  along  with  the  country 
obviously  at  war,  without  either  declaring 
war  (which  I  am  not  suggesting)  or,  at  least, 
redefining  the  term  "war."  It  is  the  Con- 
gress' responsibility  to  determine  and  de- 
fine, within  the  Constitution,  the  desirable 
degree  of  congressional  Involvement  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity decisionmaking,  and  establish  reason- 
able criteria  upon  which  the  distribution 
of  power  between  Congress  and  the  Executive 
can  be  effected  in  an  era  of  "limited  war. ' 
Unless  this  Is  done,  the  once  delicate  balance 
of  power  between  these  two  branches  of 
Government  will  be  decisively  altered. 

CONCLUSION 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  qti^stions 
raised  on  this  rather  obscure  bill  in  that  by 
itself  this  bUl  has  little  significance.  How- 
ever. If  the  Congress  continues  to  dismiss 
such  questions  on  this  and  similar  bills,  and 
on  the  constitutional  question  here  raised, 
it  Is  ignoring  an  issue  vital  to  the  existence 
of  our  system  of  Government.  Possibly,  It 
is  wise  to  extend  the  "peacetime"  emer- 
gency war  powers  of  the  President  as  Is  done 
by  this  bill,  but  it  Is  clearly  unwise  to  do  so 
on  any  basis  other  than  on  a  thoughtfully 
conceived  systematic  basis. 

Congress  should  not  continue  to  rvin  the 
risk  of  being  held  accountable  by  future 
generations  as  bearing  the  principal  responsl- 
bilijty  for  the  Inevitable  alteration,  or.  to  be 
specific,  diminution,  of  its  role,  and  thereby 
of  the  people's  role,  in  world  affairs,  and  for 
the  revision  and  violation  of  our  system  of 
checked  and  balanced  power. 

(NOTE. — The  Honorable  Robert  P.  Gbiffin 
concurs  in  the  above  views  of  Mr.  Rumsfeld.) 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  TROOPS 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Calif oiTila  fMr.  Utt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  day 
and  age,  headlines  are  being  grabbed  by 
groups  of  rabble  rousers  opposed  to  a 
firm  U.S.  stand  in  southeast  Asia,  by 
individuals  who  will  not  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  side  of  our  great  national 
heritage  but  would  rather  lie  down  and 
be  carried  away  in  apparent  support  of 
Communist  terrorism.  Therefore,  it 
gives  ihe  a  great  deal  of  pride  to  be  able 
to  point  to  a  group  of  patriotic  American 
citizens  who  have  come  forward  to  de- 
fend the  men  who  are  fighting  for  our 
liberties. 

In  Escondido,  Calif.,  a  group  of  local 
businessmen  have  come  up  with  a  won- 
derful idea  to  help  boost  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
circulating  a  petition,  with  an  attached 
endorsement  by  the  city  council,  saluting 
the  important  job  American  Armed 
Forces  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  They  ex- 
pect to  gather  10,000  signatures  of  en- 
dorsement and  then  turn  the  resolution 
over  to  the  military  newspaper  Stars  and 
Stripes,  so  that  the  story  can  reach  our 
men  overseas. 

I  commend  these  good  citizens  for 
their  idea  and  their  work  in  executing 
it.  I  hope  that  by  their  good  example 
they  will  inspire  men  and  women  in 
other  communities  across  the  country  to 
follow  suit. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  country  are  in  favor  of  taking  a 
strong  stand  in  Vietnam.  When  a  minor 
flank  of  left?,ving  beatniks  moves  in  to 
try  to  destroy  the  American  will  to  pro- 
tect freedom,  every  patriotic  citizen 
should  be  happy  to  put  his  signature  on 
the  line  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  include  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  President  by  the  origi- 
nators of  this  idea,  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  two  newspaper  stories  relating 

to  this  subject: 

Escondido,  C.^lif.. 

August  12.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  In  view  of  the  many  dem- 
onstrations going  on  in  this  country  against 
the  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam,  we  thought  it 
hlghtime  for  the  responsible  citizens  of  this 
country  to  voice  their  opinion. 

The  attached  roll,  "Salute  to  the  Troops 
in  Vietnam."  was  the  result,  together  with 
a  resolution  of  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Escondido.  Calif.  Our  thought.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  sending  this  to  you  is  to  express 
the  viewpoint  of  the  majority,  ihat  as  Amer- 
icans we  know  our  responsibilities;  that  4^e 
will  always  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
this  Nation;  that  we  are  proud  of  our  fight- 
ing men  and  women  In  Vietnam  which  makes 
,  freedom  possible. 

Enclosed  are  clippings  from  the  Escondido 
and  San  Diego  newspapers  giving  us  pub- 
licity In  support  of  this  movement.  Also, 
local  radio  has  been  very  generous  in  giving 
us  free  time.  Local  church  groups  are  car- 
rying this  message  in  their  Sunday  services. 

On  completion  of  this  drive  we  Intend  to 
forward  these  signatures  together  with  the 
city  council  resolution  to  the  Stars  and 
^tripes  and  other  media  of  communication 
of  our  service  personnel  In  Vietnam.  In  this 
respect  any  help  you  can  give  us  would  be 
appreciated. 

One  personal  note,  Mr.  President ;  The  three 
undersigned   individuals  salute  you   in  this 
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crisis  and  offer  our  prayers  for  your  con- 
tinued good  health  and  judgment.  God 
bless  you. 

Respectfully  yotirs, 

Stuart  G.  Hunt, 
Veteran  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

*       Earl  W.  Strong. 
Colonel,    U.S.   Air    Force,    retired, 
Escondido,  Calif. 

James  R.  Brigham, 

Escondido,  Calif. 

Resolution  3238 
Resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 

of  Escondido  expressing  gratitude  from  the 

citizens  of  said  city  to  the  Armed  Forces 

serving  in  Vietnam  •■ 

Whereas  thousands  of  American  service- 
men have  been  ordered  to  combat  In  Viet- 
nam while  at  home  the  Issues  of  the  U.S. 
Involvement  are  being  debated;  and 

Whereas  this  Council  as  an  elected  body 
representing  this  community,  and  the  indi- 
vidual members  thereof,  wish  to  express  to 
their  fellow  citizens  serving  in  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  who  are 
pledging  their  lives  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, our  awareness  of  their  sacrifice:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Escondido,  Calif.,  That  this  Council  on 
behalf  of  Itself  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Escondido,  hereby  declares 
that  we  are  proud  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  participating  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  lor  they  are  upholding  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  this  Nation;  and  that  we 
have  deep  respect  for  these  servicemen,  for 
they  have  not  wavered  in  their  duty  to  fight 
their  country's  battles;  and  that  we  are 
grateful  to  these  men,  for  they  are  enabling 
us  to  continue  to  enjoy  our  freedom  and 
prosperity;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  city  clerk  be,  and  she 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  all  who  may 
request  it,  so  that  It  may  be  endorsed  by 
those  Individuals  and  organizations  who 
concur  therein,  and  so  that  its  message  may 
be  communicated  to  as  many  serving  our 
country  In  the  Vietnam  area  as  is  possible. 

Attest: 

LiNA  M.  Hill, 
City  Clerk  6f  the  Cityr  of  Escondido, 
Calif. 

Passed,  adopted,  and  approved  by  the  City 
Cotmcil  of  the  City  of  Escondido  t)iis  4th 
day  of  August  1965. 

Robert  P.  Harding, 
Kenneth  M.  Roberts, 
Fred  W.  Speers, 

LLOTD  I.  TURRENTINE, 

Councilmen. 
Lewis  P.  Tustin, 

Mayor. 

IProm  the  Dally  Times-Advocate,  Escondido, 
Calif.,  Aug.  6.  1965J 

Ten  Thousand  Signers  Wanted  for 
Salute  to  Militaht 

A  group  of  Escondido  businessmen  will 
hold  a  public  meeting  at  5  p.m.  Monday  In 
the  cpuncil  chambers  at  city  hall  seeking 
volunteers  to  pass  petitions  saluting  U.S. 
military  personnel  In  Vietnam.  The  busi- 
nessmen are  Stuart  Hunt,  Earl  Strong,  and 
Jim  Brigham. 

The  group  Indicated  the  move  is  purely 
nonpolitlcal  in  nature.  They  said  signing 
of  the  petition  by  Escondidans  would  be  only 
for  publicizing  the  fact  that  the  work  being 
accomplished  by  our  service  personnel  is  ap- 
preciated. They  hope  to  have  at  least  10,000 
signatures  on  the  petition  and  the  story 
printed  In  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  military 
newspaper  overseas. 

BEGIN   TUESDAT 

Plans  are  for  circulation  of  the  petitions 
to  begin  Tuesday  and  continue  for  2  weeks. 


Also  included  will  be  a  request  for  a  banner 
to  span  Grand  Avenue  asking  the  people 
to  salute  the  military  personnel. 

The  group  asks  that  any  service  club  or 
organization  interested  in  assisting  in  the 
program  to  send  representatives  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

Following  is  the  resolution  unanimoiisly 
passed  by  the  city  council  Wednesday  nignt 
expressing  gratitude  from  the  citizens  of  the 
city  to  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  Vietnam: 

"Whereas  thousands  of  American  service- 
men have  been  ordered  to  combat  in  Vietnam 
while  at  home  the  issues  of  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement are  being  debated;  and 

"Whereas  this  council,  as  an  electe'^  body 
representing  this  community,  and  the  in- 
dividual members  thereof,  wish  to  express  to 
their  fellow  citizens  serving  In  the  Army, 
Kavy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  who  are 
pledging  their  lives  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, our  awareness  of  their  sacrifice:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Escondido,  Calif.,  That  this  council,  on 
behalf  of  Itself  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Escondido,  hereby  declares  that 
we  are  proud  of  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  participating  In  the  war  in  Vietnam 
for  they  are  upholding  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  this  Nation;  and  that  we  have  deep  re- 
spect for  these  servicemen  for  they  have  not 
wavered  in  their  duty  to  fight  their  country's 
battles;  and  that  we  are  grateful  to  these 
men  for  they  are  enabling  us  to  continue  to 
enjoy  our  freedom  and  prosperity;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  city  clerk  be,  and  she  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  all  who  may  re- 
quest it,  so  that  It  may  be  endorsed  by  those 
Individuals  and  '>rganizations  who  concur 
therein,  and  so  that  its  message  may  be  com- 
municated to  as  tnany  men  serving  our  coun- 
try in  the  Vietnam  area  as  is  possible." 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union] 

Three  Escondidans  Map  GI  Viet 
Morale  Drive 

Escondido. — Three  Escondidans  have 
started  a  drive  to  counteract  the  impressions 
of  many  servicemen  in  Vietnam  that  civilians 
back  home  are  apathetic  or  opposed  to  the 
war  efforts  in  the  Far  East. 

"Let's  face  it,"  commented  one  of  the 
three.  Earl  Strong.  "Those  boys  are  over 
there  because  of  us.  They  have  to  stay  there 
and  take  it.  And  when  they  read  the  head- 
lines about  protest  marches  against  the  :var, 
they  wonder:  'What  am  I  doing  here?'  " 

COUNCIL   resolution 

Strong  should  know  what  the  boys  In  Viet- 
nam are  thinking,  because  he  served  his  last 
two  tours  of  duty  there  before  retiring  as  a 
colonel  from  the  Air  Force  last  year. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a 
grass-roots,  nonpolitlcal  movement  started  to 
let  the  men  over  there  know  that  the  people 
over  here  appreciate  the  sacrifice  they  are 
making,"  Strong  explained. 

The  idea  turned  Into  reality  when  Strong, 
Jim  Brigham,  and  Stuart  Hunt  convinced 
the  Escondido  city  council  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion putting  this  sentiment  into  a  written 
pat  on  the  back. 

Brigham,  a  rancher,  thought  of  the  Idea, 

and  recruited  Strong  and  Hunt — a  Korean 

veteran  and  prisoner  of  war,  during  World 

War  II — as  technical  advisers  for  his  project. 

youngsters  interested 

Armed  with  the  formal  resolution  of  the 
council,  the  three  now  are  planning  a  volun- 
teer campaign  to  obtain  several  thousand 
signatures  from  citizens  who  also  want  to 
send  their  prayers  and  gratitude  to  the  men 
serving  in  Vietnam. 

"We  hope  this  idea  will  spread,"  said 
Strong.  "We  want  to  make  it  a  personal 
thing.  A  letter  to  the  Individual  serviceman 
from  the  people  back  home." 


Plans  for  an  area  campaign  to  obtain  sig- 
natures on  the  official  resolution  will  be 
made  at  a  Monday  meeting  at  5  p.m.  in  the 
city  council  chambers. 

"We  need  hundreds  of  volunteers,  and  we 
are  hoping  to  get  youngsters  Interested  in 
helping  us.  They  are  a  wonderful  bunch, 
and  we  need  their  drive  and  spirit." 
,>'When  Strong  expresses  hope  tliat  the  idea 
(u  the  drive  will  mushroom,  he's  speaking 
nHlonally.  "There  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  other 
communities  doing  the  same  thing.  This  is 
a  morale  problem  we  are  fighting." 

Brlgham's  idea  already  has  caught  fire  in 
the  north  county  community.  Clubs  and 
churches  contacted  have  agreed  to  help  with 
the  signature  campaign.  Individual  volun- 
teers are  expected  to  be  recruited  at  next 
week's  open  meeting. 

"We  think  that  this  is  the  first  effort  of  its 
kind,"  Strong  stressed.  "We  sure  hope  it 
won't  be  the  last." 


DR.  WEAVER'S  ASSERTION  THAT 
DISDAIN  FOR  THE  POOR  HINDERS 
UI^BAN  RENEWAL  IS  COMPLETELY 
PROVED  IN  BOSTON,  MASS.. 
PROJECT 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fix)m  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei-e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  last  week  the  Nation  was  treated 
to  the  soiTy  spectacj^g  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income citizens  and  their  families 
being  forcibly  evicted  and  their  homes 
bulldozed  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  to  make  way  for  a  luxury 
housing  development  in  the  North  Har- 
vard Street  urban  renewal  project  in 
Allston,  Mass.  The  following  day  I  made 
a  personal  appeal  to  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator,  who  has  juris- 
diction over  federally  assisted  urban  re- 
newal projects,  asking  him  to  exercise 
his  responsibility  and  call  a  temporary 
halt  to  the  evictions  and  demolitions 
taking  place  in  the  area  until  a  full  re- 
view of  the  project,  including  a  possible 
change  in  reuse  and  approach,  could  be 
made.  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Com- 
missioner William  L.  Slaytdn  called  and 
talked  to  me  about  the  North  Harvard 
Street  urbaii  renewal  project  at  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Weaver. 

I  made  this  request  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  such  diverse  groups  and  individuals 
as  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing,  local  and  State 
Democratic  representatives,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  10  of  the  top-ranking 
city  planners  in  the  State,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic City  Council  of  Boston  itself  had 
also  called  for  a  change  in  the  project 
and  halt  the  demolition  and  eviction. 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Joined  In  this  appeal  and 
also  made  similar  direct  representations 
to  Dr.  Weaver  on  behalf  of  the  local 
citizens. 

After  nearly  2  days'  delay,  during 
which  time  additional  evictions  and  dem- 
olition occurred.  Senator  Saltonstall 
and  I  were  informed  by  Dr.  Weaver  late 
Thursday  afternoon  that  Mayor  John  F. 
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Collins,  of  Boston",  had  made 
concerning  the  North  Harvard 
ban  renewal  project.    The 
for  a  reopening  of  the  question 
best  use  of  the  project  area 
been    cleared,    reconsidei-ation 
method  of  selecting  the  devqloper 
study  of  the  project  by  a 
panel  of  citizens  after  the 
cleared  and  everj'one  had 

It  would  be  an  understateknent 
that  I  consider  this  approach 
inadequate    in    the    present 
Never  have  I  read  such  a  cnuel 
of  the  hopes  and  desires  of 
erate-income  citizens 
is  changed  to  provide  for  a 
eviction   and   demolition 
the  review  of  the  blue  libdon 
being  made,  Mayor  CoUiru 
will  justly  deserve  a  descript  Ion 
litical  face-saving  approach 
a  political  whitewash,  if 
situation  which  has  gotten 
cally  to  handle  by  those  who 
to  simply  bulldoze  their  wa3 
their  particular  goal  of  lujcury 
ment  buildings.     I  do  not 
thing  good  to  come  out  of 
solution  as  far  as  the  present 
of  the  area  are  concerned 
Lo«ue,  the  Boston 
thority  head,  is  reported  to  h^ave 
recent  inquirer  in  his  ofBce 
to  this  project  that  "Humbty 
will  not  be  put  back  togeth^ 

For  the  past  16  years  I 
in  the  field  of  housing  an* 
newal.    As  the  ranking  mino^ty 
of  both  the  House  Banking 
Committee  and  its  Special 
on  Housing,  I  have  author 
.  newal  rehabilitation  progr 
^^onsored  the  last  two  natic^nal 
^bills.    I    can    categorically 
whatever  the  legal  niceties 
tion,  the  action  by  the  Bostoi 
ment  Authority  is  in  direct 
the  expressed  intent  of  bo 
and  the  President  to  rever 
toward  bulldozer  clearance 
luxury  housing.     Nor  can 
the  Housing  and  Home  Fin^ce 
istrator,  deny  the  fact  that 
ingness  to  act  in  this  situation 
in  direct  contradiction  to  th^  \ 
which  he  made  only  last  M»rch 
ing  rehabilitation,   the 
neighborhoods,  and  the 
low-income  housing,  when 
the  Godkin  lecture  series 
University,  a  stone's  throw  f  tom 
involved. 

In  a  speech  Dr.  Weaver 
the  sixth  International 
Health  and  Health  Education 
Madrid,  Spain,  on  July  13, 
supported  the  views  of  the 
defined  by  President  Johnso^ 
2  this  year  In  his  message 
follows: 

Our  task  is  to  put  the  highej  t  concerns  of 
our  people  at  the  center  of  i  irban  growth 
and  activity.  It  1s  to  create  and  preserve 
the  sense  of  community  with  others  which 
gives  us  significance  and  secirlty,  a  sense 
of  belonging  and  of  sharing  In]  the  common 
life. 
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The  purpose  of  the 
Street  urban  renewal  projedt 
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rically opposed  to  preserving  the  sense 
of  community  with  others  already  exist- 
ing in  imusual  measure  within  the  area, 
and  the  sense  of  belonging  and  of  shar- 
ing in  the  common  life  which  are  also  so 
characteristic  of  this  long -established 
neighborhood.  Numerous  branches  of 
the  same  families  have  lived  there  and 
raised  their  children  through  several 
generations.  These  families  are,  for  the 
most  pkrt,  owners  of  their  own  homes 
which  now  have  been  and  are  being  taken 
from  them  by  brute  force.  They  have 
been  turned  into  tenants  who  must  pay 
rent  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority for  homes  in  the  area  which 
rightfully  belong  to  them. 

I  include,  among  other  items,  the  fol-  - 
lowing : 

First,  the  New  York  Times  report  of 
April  4,  1965,  on  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver's 
lectui-es  at  Harvard  University. 

Second,  the  statement  of  Mayor  John 
F.  Collins  concerning  the  North  Harvard 
Street  urban  renewal  project  under 
date  of  August  12, 1965. 

Third,  the  emergency  bill  introduced 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature 
on  August  9, 1965,  by  State  Senator  Beryl 
W.  Cohen,  Democrat,  of  Brookline,  to 
modify  the  North  Harvard  Street  plan. 
It  woiild  reconvey  property  taken  by  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  back  to 
the  original  owners  and  provide  for  re- 
habilitation and  conservation  of  the  area. 

Fourth,  an  open  letter  to  Mayor  John 
Collins  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  under  date  of  May  27,  1965, 
signed  by  10  of  the  top-ranking  city 
planners  in  Massachusetts. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,  1965] 

Weaver  Asserts  Disdain  for  the  Poor 

Hinders  Urban  Renewal 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

Cambridge.  Mass.  March  31. — The  head  of 
the»Pederal  Housing  Agency  says  that  prej- 
udice and  discrimination,  not  only  against 
Negroes  but  also  against  the  poor — "white, 
black,  or  any  color" — are  responsible  for  many 
of  the  mounting  difficulties  of  renewarl  and 
rehabilitation  programs  across  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  is  among  the  first  high-ranking 
Government  otflcials  to  speak  publicly  about 
the  "class  warfare"  aspect  of  the  struggle 
within  the  cities  to  improve  the  lives  of 
millions  of  aspiring  but  underprivileged 
Americans.  One  of  the  "great  problems  of 
urban  housing,"  be  said.  Is  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  "where  to  put  the  poor." 

Dr.  Weaver  made  his  comments  during  a 
three-part  lecture  series  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity this  week.  He  said  there  was  hope  in 
a  new  Federal  emphasis  on  the  Government- 
assisted  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing. 
This,  he  said,  would  temporarily  ease  some  of 
the  bitter  public  controversy  that  has  be- 
clouded and  deterred  urban  housing  progress 
since  the  basic  postwar  housing  act  vent  into 
effect  In  1949. 

AWAT  FROM    CLEARANCE 

•Dr.  Weaver  said  the  rehabilitation  program, 
designed  to  upgrade  existing  substandard 
neighborhoods,  would  be  a  move  away  from 
huge "  slum  clearance  and  public  housing 
projects  that  have  been  denounced  by  civil 
rights  leaders  and  others  as  part  of  a  "Negro 
clearance"  program  creating  "storage  bins  for 
the  poor." 

But  Dr.  Weaver  snid  this  change  would  not 
end  all  of  t'lie  emotionally  charged  argument* 


surrounding  an  uban  redevelopment  scheme 
that  he  described  as  "conceived  In  controversy 
and  matured  in  controversy." 

With  Jieavy  sarcasm,  the  Federal  Housing 
chief  attacked  as  "Intemperate  and  mislead- 
ing" the  criticisms  of  virban  renewal  con- 
tained In  recent  pubhcatlons  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies — a  research  group 
sponsored  Jointly  by  Harvard  and  the  Ma«* 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

James  Q.  Wilson,  director  of  the  joint 
center  and  associate  professor  of  government 
at  Harvard,  wrote  In  a  university  publica- 
tion last  January  that  "there  Is  no  urban 
problem  In  America  except,  perhaps,  for  the 
problem  of  urban  esthetics." 

Dr.  Weaver,  In  his  lecture  here  this  week, 
suggested  that  if  that  was  the  case,  "the  Joint 
center  might  be  merged  with  Harvard's 
Schools  of  Fine  Arts  and  Architecture." 

CLASS     STATUS    STRtTGCLE 

He  declared  that  almost  all  urban  problems 
today  are  directly  related  to  the  dual  struggle 
of  the  economically  deprived  for  civil  rights 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  "class  status." 

Most  Federal  spokesmen  have  shied  away 
from  public  comment  on  the  class  warfare 
aspects  of  the  clvU  rights  movement  of  the 
1960's.  However,  many  of  them  believe  that 
these  class  problems  are  a  major  and  little- 
understood  force  in  the  social  revolution 
now  going  on  In  the  North  and  the  South. 
Class  aspirations  of  low-Income  Negroes, 
particularly,  are  believed  to  provide  the  basis 
for  continuing  demonstrations  that  will  per- 
sist long  after  legislation  enforcing  basic 
civil  rights  has  become  law. 

Dr.  Weaver,  the  first  Negro  to  hold  a  sub- 
Cabinet  Federal  post,  was  not  optimistic 
about  the  housing  crisis  In  the  cities. 
"Prejudice  Is  always  Irrational  and  Illogical," 
he  declared.  "Logical  solutions  do  not 
emerge  from  Illogical  problems." 

He  was  less  pessimistic  about  another  In- 
sistent fact  of  city  life — the  huge  growth  of 
urban  populations.  Seven  of  ten  persons  In 
this  country  now  live  In  cities,  he  said.  The 
urban  share  of  the  total  population  by  the 
year  2000  may  be  as  high  as  85  percent. 

"In  the  next  35  to  40  years."  he  declared, 
"we  may  have  to  bvtiJf  as  much  housing.  In- 
dustrial plants,  and  as  many  highways  and 
related  developments,  as  we  have  built  in 
our  previous  history." 

In  the  process,  he  said,  the  amount  of  land 
consumed  by  metropolitan  areas  will  be 
doubled.  He  said  this  growth  offered  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  achieve  a  standard 
and  scale  of  living  no  society  has  yet  been 
able  to  devise. 

But  "unless  we  plan  more  carefully,"  he 
warned,  "we  are  In  danger  of  killing  off  our 
chance  for  living  decently."  He  said  this 
warning  applied  both  to  the  central  cities 
and  to  the  suburbs. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administrator  also 
was  the  first  Negro  to  deliver  the  Godkin 
Lectures  at  Harvard.  The  1965  series  of 
three  lectures  ended  Wednesday  night.  The 
lectures  were  endowed  in  1903  under  a  be- 
quest of  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  an  English  and 
American  Journalist  who  was  editor  of  The 
Nation  and  of  the  old  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

The  lectures  have  been  delivered  over  the 
last  62  years  by  scores  of  outstanding  Gov- 
ernment officials,  educators,  and  military  and 
business  leaders  from  this  country  and  from 
abroad.  Dr.  Weaver  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  In  1929.  He  obtained  his 
master's  and  a  doctor's  degree  here  In  1931 
and  1934. 

University  spokesmen  said  they  believed 
Dr.  Weaver  may  have  been  the  first  Godkin 
lecturer  to  be  picketed. 

niTT  COME  TO  PICKET 

A  group  of  50  angry  citizens  of  the  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  and  the  North  Harvard  area, 
across   the  Charles  River  from  Cambridge. 
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paraded  outside  tfte  university's  Sanders 
Theater  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights 
and  then  attempted  to  heckle  the  speaker 
during  his  lecture.  They  were  white  but 
there  appeared  to  be  no  racial  animus  In 
their  protest. 

They  said-  they  were  protesting  proposed 
urban  renewal  projects  that  would  enrich 
real  estate  speculators  and  displace  poor 
people  to  make  way  for  housing  units  rent- 
ing at  $250  a  month.  The  demonstrators  ap- 
peared to  underline  Dr.  Weaver's  comments 
on  the  class  struggle  Implications  of  urban 
redevelopment. 

During  a  question  period,  he  answered 
their  demands  for  an  end  to  urban  renewal 
in  their  communities  by  declaring  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  local  decision  over  which 
the  Federal  Government  neither  exercised 
nor  sought  control. 

An  audience  made  up  largely  of  Harvard 
students  and  faculty  applauded  him  repeat- 
edly. The  bitterness  of  the  hecklers,  how- 
ever, seemed  unassuaged.  They  carried  plac- 
ards that  said  "Urban  Renewal  Makes  the 
Poor  Man  a  Pawn  of  Profit"  and  "We  Want 
Our  Homes." 

They  were  voicing  a  second  major  criticism 
of  urban  renewal,  a  complaint  less  wide- 
spread than  the  Negro  removal  charge 
leveled  by  many  city  civil  rights  leaders,  but 
nonetheless  troubling  to  Federal  and  local 
housing  officials. 

A  REPLY   TO   COMPLAINTS 

The  criticism  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
In  many  cleared  and  rebuilt  urban  renewal 
areas,  the  new  construction  has  been  for 
middle-Income  and  even  luxury  tenants, 
or  for  commercial  and  mercantile  Interests, 
some  of  whom  are  also  slumlords — owners 
of  dilapidated  rental  housing  occupied  by 
minority  groups. 

Dr.  Weaver  answered  the  harsh  complaints 
about  renewal  with  some  hard  criticisms  of 
his  own.  In  response  to  the  criticisms,  he 
said,  the  program  was  taking  new  direc- 
tions. 

In  describing  many  of  the  urban  renewal 
programs  already  begun,  he  said  they  had 
had  a  disruptive  Impact,  had  generated 
psychological  stress,  and  had  too  frequently 
complicated  rather  than  eased  the  social 
problems  of  segregation  and  slvuns. 

"Tearing  down  the  houses  occupied  by 
the  poor — and  especially  the  poor  who  are 
nonwhlte — and  rebuilding  for  high-rent  oc- 
cupancy may  accelerate  the  return  of  the 
middle  class  to  central  cities,"  he  said,  "but 
in  time  It  generates  widespread  opposition  to 
urban  renewal."    He  added: 

"In  retrospect,  it  seems  obvious  that  urban 
renewal  could  never  have  been  simulta- 
neously the  economic  savior  of  the  central 
city,  an  Instrument  for  clearing  slums,  the 
means  of  attracting  hordes  of  upper-mid- 
dle-class families  back  Into  the  central  cities, 
and  a  tool  for  rehousing  former  slum  dwellers 
in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing." 

In  outlining  the  new  directions  in  urban 
redevelopment,  he  said  that  the  new 
construction  of  moderate-income  housing 
and  rehabilitation  of  existing  low-income 
housing  In  the  gray  areas  of  cities  would 
be  stressed. 

PUSH    FOR    REHABILITATION 

The  rehabilitation  work,  he  said,  would  be 
"cost  conscious" — limited  in  the  degree  and 
cost  of  improvement^to  "accommodate  ap- 
proximately the  same  income  group  as  re- 
sided In  the  structures  prior  to  their  being 
Improved." 

There  will  be  "a  push  for  rehabilitation 
rather  than  demolition,"  he  said.  His  list  of 
urban  renewal  priorities  was  as  follows : 

Continued  downtown  commercial  redevel- 
opment. Despite  criticism  that  this  enriches 
the  rich  and  serves  to  enhance  the  invest- 
ments of  banks,  real  estate  speculators,  and 
other  large  downtown  mortgage  holders,  he 


said  it  was  necessary  to  improve  the  cities' 
tax  base  and  tax  revenues.  Without  reve- 
nue, he  said,  cities  could  not  provide  needed 
services. 

Moderate-  and  low-Income  housing  con- 
struction on  cleared  downtown  sites,  to- 
gether with  some  luxury  redevelopment  to 
hold  in  and  attract  middle-class  families. 
This  would  Involve  demolishing  some — but 
not  all — substandard  buildings  In  blighted 
areas. 

Through  rehabilitation  subsidies  and 
stricter  local  enforcement  of  building  codes, 
upgrade  the  quality  of  the  existing  supply  of 
housing  especially  in  the  gray  areas. 

Provide  sites  for  public  institutions  such 
as  hospitals  and  universities,  and  some  areas 
for  light  industry. 

Dr.  Weaver's  criticism  of  suburbia  was 
largely  sympathetic.  He  foresaw  an  Increas- 
ing need  for  suburban  living  as  urban  pop- 
ulations swell.  But  he  said  suburban  hous- 
ing must  not  have  septic  tanks  that  are 
wet  and  wells  that  are  dry. 

"We  must  act  now,"  he  said,  "to  discour- 
age the  bulldozing  away  of  contours  and 
trees,"  and  to  demand  adequate  mass  trans- 
portation both  for  suburban  commuters 
to  the  cities  and  for  the  increasing  number 
of  city-dwelling  service  workers  who  will  be 
In  demand  In  suburban  homes,  commerce  and 
industry." 

Statement  op  Mayor  John  F.  Collins  Con- 
cerning THE  North  Harvard  Street  Urban 

Renewal  Project 

I  have  today  recommended  to  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  that  it  reopen  the 
question  of  the  best  new  use  of  the  6-acre 
tract  in  the  NortS  Harvard  Street  urban  re- 
newal project  after  it  has  been  cleared  and 
that  it  reconsider  as  well  the  method  of  se- 
lecting a  developer. 

The  recently  enacted  Housing  Act  of  1965 
makes  it  possible  to  achieve  lower  rents 
than  were  possible  when  the  project  was 
first  planned. 

Second,  I  believe  that  a  public  offering  of 
the  land,  before  a  selection  is  made,  will  in- 
crease public  Concern  in  the  project. 

I  am  recommending  to  the  Redevelopment 
Authority  that  in  order  to  achieve  a  com- 
pletely objective  result  that  a  blue  ribbon 
panel  be  appointed  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
recommending  the  best' new  use  of  the  land 
and  of  selecting  the  developer  after  a  public 
offering  has  been  made. 

I  have  Informed  representatives  of  the 
developer  of  this  suggestion  and  despite 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  selected  by  the 
Authority  they  have  assured  me  that  they 
win  not  attempt  to  stand  on  such*  rights  as 
they  may  have. 

I  would  propose  a  panel  of  seven  members 
which  would  Include  a  representative  of  the 
Allston  Civic  Association,  Inc.,  a  representa- 
tive of  St.  Anthony's  Church,  representa- 
tives of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects, 
and  three  distinguished  and  disinterested 
citizens.. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  if  this 
blue  ribbon  pane}  is  to  do  an  effective  Job 
it  must  be  free  of  the  controversy  which  now 
surrounds  the  project,  and  I  would,  there- 
fore, propose  that  they  not  begin  their  work 
until  substantially  all  the  site  occupants 
have  been  relocated  and  most  of  the  build- 
ings demolished. 
^  After  the  protests  of  some  of  the  site  oc- 
cupants, I  think  the  important  fact  to  re- 
member is  that  only  half  the  families  have 
already  been  relocated  and  that  only  a  mi- 
nority have  chosen  to  resist  violently  the 
due  process  of  law. 

This  kind  of  extreme  protest,  added  by 
nonresidents  of  the  area  and  Indeed  nonresU 
dents  of  Boston,  cannot  be  substituted  for 
the  public  hearings  and  public  approvals 
long  established  by  law. 


The   Commonwealth  of  MASSACHttSErrs  iw 
the   Year   One   Thousand   Nine   Hundred 
AND  Sixty-five    ^ 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a 
modified  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  North 
Harvard  Street.  Brighton,  area  introduced 
by  State  Senator  Beryl  W.  Cohen,  Demo- 
crat of  Brookline,   In   the    Massachusetts 
State  Legislature  on  Augiist  9,  1965 
Be  it  eiiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  assemblei, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 
Section  1.  The  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority (hereinafter  called  the  "Authority") 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare 
a  modified  urban  renewal  plan.  In  accordance 
with  chapter  one  hundred  twenty-one  of  the 
General  Laws,  in  modification  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan  adopted  by  the  Authority  on 
September  26,    1962  for  the  North  Harvard 
Project  Area  bounded  by  Smith  Street,  West- 
ern Avenue  and  North  Harvard  Street  in  the 
Allston  Section  of  Brighton  in  the  city  of 
Boston. 

Sec.  2.  Such  modified  urban  renewal  plan 
shall  provide  for,  (1)  the  conservation  and 
rehabilitation,  as  defined  in  said  chapter  one 
hundred  twenty-one,  of  the  area  or  portions 
thereof.  (2)  the  Installation,  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  streets,  utilities,  parks, 
playgrounds  and  other  improvements,  (3) 
reconveyance  to  the  former  owners  thereof 
upon  conditions  consistent  with  such  modl- 
.  fied  urban  renewal  plan  of  property  taken  by 
the  Authority  by  eminent  domain,  (4)  reten- 
tion by  the  Authority  of  property  acquired 
by  It  by  eminent  domain  where  such  reten- 
tion Is  necessary  to  eliminate  unhealthful, 
unsanitary  or  unsafe  conditions  and  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  blight  and  deterioration, 
where  such  conditions  may  not  be  eliminated 
and  such  spread  of  blight  or  deterioration 
may  not  be  prevented  by  a  program  of  volun- 
tary repair  and  rehabilitation  of  buildings  or 
other  Improvements,  (5)  participation  by  the 
Individuals  and  families  presently  residing  in 
the  area  in  preparation  of  such  modified 
urban  renewal  plan,  and  approval  thereof  by 
such  individuals  and  families,  and  (6)  dis- 
position for  uses  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  such  modified  urban  renewal  plan  of 
property  acquired  by  the  Authority  in  the 
project  area.  Such  modified  urban  renewal 
plan  shall  not  in  any  event  provide  for -clear- 
ance of  all  structures  In  the  Project  Area  but 
shall  provide,  insofar  as  is  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  such  modified  urban  renewal 
plan,  for  the  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  structures  and  the  provlsjon  of 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  houslnp^n  the 
Project  Area  for  present  residents/thereof  and 
for  other  families  and  individuals  of  low  or 
moderate  Income. 

Sec.  3.  Until  such  time  as  Such  modified 
urban  renewal  plan  shall  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Authority  and  shall  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
the  city  council  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
division  of  urban  and  industrial  renewal  or 
its  successor  as  required  by  chapter  one  hun- 
dred twenty-one  of  the  General  Laws,  the 
Authority  shall  not  cause  any  persons  to  be 
evicted  from  premises  In  such  project  area 
and  shall  not  cause  any  buildings  or  struc- 
tures to  be  demolished,  removed  or  cleared 
except  where  required  by  laws,  codes  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  use  of  land  and 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  hulldlngs  and  Im- 
provements, and  to  the  compulsory  repair, 
rehabilitation,  demolition  or  removal  of 
buildings  and  improvements  and  then  only 
in  accordance  with  procedures  provided  in 
such  laws,  codes  and  regulations,  provided 
further  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  the  enforcement  by  the  Authority, 
following  a  reasonable  time  to  pay  overdue 
rent,  of  obligations  to  It  on  account  of  rent 
owed  to  It  by  occupants  of  buildings  and  land 
to  which  it  holds  title. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  Its 
passage. 
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The  xindersigned,  members 
lean  Institute  of  Planners,  wls|« 
their  opposition  to  the  North 
urban  renewal  project,  because 
contrary  to  the  stated  prlnclpl 
newal  program  enunciated  by  th  ! 
ton  In  recent  years.     We  realt^ 
the    redevelopment    authority 
taken  title  to  the  land,  our 
nature  of  an  11th  hour  appeal 
we  must  share  the  blame  In  not 
en  out  sooner.     Yet  we  do  no 
too  late  to  reconsider  the  meaiii 
project,  and,  if  advisable,  alter 
plan. 

As  has  been  evident  since 
so  cogently  expressed  by  Robei|t 
his  recent  Oodkin  lectures  at 
urban  renewal  program  is 
changes.    The  image  of  the 
out  the  poor  to  make  way  for  th  i 
developed  during   the   1950's   is 
through  painstaking  effort,  to  s 
an  urban  renewal  program  whjch 
to  conserve  and  restore  rather 
which  is  concerned  with  the 
and   moderate-lnconie   families, 
attempts  to  involve  the  people 
renewal  process  itself.     Bostonfc 
ment  program  has  been  presente  1 
totype  of  the  new  urban  renewa  I 
been  widely  claimed  that  Wash 
the  South  End  and  Charlestown 
body  these  new  principles. 

The  North  Harvard  Street  project 
a  minuscule  effort  in  terms  of 
of    land    and    people    involved, 
throwback  to  the  urban  renewal 
which  you  yourselves  have  so  jus 
As  a  symbol  and   in  terms  of 
for  the  70  families  Involved,  we 
project  on  the  following  grounds  ; 

1.  The  North  Harvard  Street 
sents  yet  another  case  where 
erate-lncome    families    are 
leave  their  homes  to  permit 
a  luxury  apartment  building  t< 
if  any,  of  the  original  Inhabit 
turn. 

2.  We  do  not  doubt  that   ._ 
State  and  Federal  standarjl^h< 
ties  as  blighted  and  decadient.  ~ 
of  the  area,  even  now,/6ugge3ts 
no    compelling    reason    to 
homes  and  that  the  proposed 
area   encouraged    the  \authorltl4s 
at   strained    conclusions.     Man  ' 
have  been  abandoned  and  allowe  1 
rate  over  the  last  few  years,  mainly 
uncertain  as  to  the  area's  future 
that  border  on  North  Harvard 
to  be  sound  and  well  malntalnei  1 
of  the  apparent  blight  is  due 
neglect  and  the  absence  of 
pal  services,  such  as  paved  str 
quale  street  lighting 

3.  Residents  of  the  area  clear^ 
attachments  to  their  homes  a 
hood,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sliim 
prospect  of  forced  dlsplacemeni 
present  a  severe  crisis  for 
While  the  disruptive  and 

'  behavior  and  tactics  of  the  are  i 
may  not  strike  us  as  decorous 
we  do  not  believe  that  opposlt 
methods  Is  sufficient  reason  to 
Into  serious  dialog  with  them. 
pie,   few   in   number   and  lackldg 
resources  for  effective  opposition 
wronged  and  severely  threatened 
be  heard.     The  program's 
ment   to   citizen   participation 
less. 

It  Is  maintained  that 
local  outcry  against  the  North 
project  would  endanger  the  city 
newal  projects  In  Charlestown 
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End,  by  indicating  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  redevelopment  authority  In  capitulat- 
ing to  local  pressures  and  would  greatly 
strengthen  antirenewal  forces.  We  believe 
the  contrary  is  true:  that  revision  of  the 
North  Harvard  Street  project  would  demon- 
strate clearly  and  forcibly  that  Boston's  re- 
newal program  is  Indeed  different  from  the 
mistaken  approaches  of  the  past  and  can  be 
sensitive  to  legitimate  community  sentiment. 
We  cannot  hope  to  dispel  the  fears  inspired 
by  the  West  End  at  the  same  time  that  the 
redevelopment  authority  steadfastly  pro- 
ceeds with  a  strikingly  slinllar  endeavor  else- 
where In  the  city.  In  fact,  modification  of 
the  North  Harvard  Street  plan  in  accord  with 
the  principles  stated  by  the  authority  In  its 
other  efforts  would  be  a  demonstration  of 
good  faith  that  might  greatly  facilitate  cit- 
izen acceptance  of  these  major  projects  and 
of  urban  renewal  in  general. 

We  understand  that  the  project  has  been 
in  the  planning  stage  for  a  good  many  years 
and  that  important  commitments  are  in- 
volved. Yet  we  feel  that  the  purposes  and 
techniques  of  urban  renewal  have  changed 
so  drastically  since  the  project  was  first  orig- 
inated that  a  full-scale  review  of  plans  Is 
warranted.  Over  the  last  few  years  the 
whole  approach  to  urban  renewal  at  the 
Federal  and  local  levels  has  dramatically 
changed,  as  have  the  personnel  implementing 
these  programs,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
plans  made  In  an  earlier  epoch  cannot  be 
rev.sed  in  light  of  current  goals  and  realities. 
We  realize  that  under  the  existing  adminis- 
trative framework  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
reshape  a  project  that  has  progressed  so 
far;  however,  the  BRA  can  and  should  seek 
an  administrative  ruling  to  permit  such  a 
change  In  the  orientation  of  the  project  at 
this  point  In  its  execution. 

There  are  doubtless  many  projects  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  begun  years 
ago  and  which  authorities  woxild  now  like  to 
modify  on  the  basis  of  revised  objectives 
and  information  and  through  use  of  tools 
which  were  not  previously  available.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures governing  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram should  not  be  flexible  enough  to  allow 
for  major  revisions,  even  after  the  land  has 
been  acquired  by  the  local  agency;  no  reason 
why  a  local  agency  must  proceed  with  demoli- 
tion of  the  buildings  It  has  acquired.  If  sound 
policy  dictates  a  revised  approach  even  at 
this  late  date.  The  North  Harvard  Street 
project  Is  probably  the  prototype  of  many 
projects  in  other  cities  thus  frozen  tn  the 
execution  stage,  and  we  would  be  happy  to 
offer  whatever  help  we  can  give  in  seeking 
and  supporting  administrative  changes  that 
would  permit  this  needed  flexlblli^  in  proj- 
ect planning. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  mayor  and 
the  redevelopment  authority  to  reconsider 
the  North  Harvard  Street  project  with  a  view 
to  developing  a  new  plan  that  would  benefit 
the  families  presently  living  on  the  site. 
The  revised  plan  should  include: 

(e)  Reconveyance  of  some  of  the  parcels 
to  the  original  owner-occupants  and  to  ten- 
ants (possibly  on  a  condominium  or  cooper- 
ative basis) .  ^ 

(b)  Use  of  land  write-downs  so  that  the 
combined  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
costs  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

(c)  Rehabilitation  aids,  ranging  from  low- 
Interest  loans  to  outright  grants  (if  the  lat- 
ter are  made  available  under  the  proposed 
1965  Housing  Act) . 

(d)  Selective  clearance  of  un.salvageable 
properties,  followed  by  construction  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  units  with  Federal  and 
State  financing  aids. 

(e)  Rental  assistance  and  social  services 
for  families  In  need  of  further  aid. 

As  professional  city  planners,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  people  are  being  unjustly  treated 


and  that  the  powers  of  a  potentially  valuable 
and  creative  program  are  being  thus  mis- 
used. It  Ls  a  great  mistake  to  proceed  with 
what  is  essentially  a  West  End  in  miniature, 
and  we  therefore  call  upon  the  mayor  and 
redevelopment  authority  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Professor  Bernard  J.  Frleden,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  Justin 
Gray,  partner  in  the  Planning  Services 
Group;  Chester  W.  Hartman,  former 
director  of  the  special  State  Commit- 
tee on  Low  Income  Housing;  Prof. 
William  W.  Nash,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Harvard  City  Planning  Department; 
John  Carson,  Jayanta  Chatterjee, 
Jean-Plere  Grosfils,  James  E.  Lee,  An- 
drew M.  Olins,  Jay  H.  Ostrower. 

[Froin  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

AUo'.  16,  1965) 

Boston  Renewal  Fight  Shuts  to 

Washington 

(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

Members  of  disputing  factions  in  a  Boston 
urban  renewal  ^ght  were  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington today  to  discuss  the  situation  with 
Federal  officials. 

Representatives  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  were  expected  to  explain  the 
situation  to  -Federal  urban  renewal  officials, 
and  a  group  of  residents  who  object  to  evic- 
tions and  demolitions  in  their  Harvard  Uni- 
versity-area neighborhood  planned  to  seek 
an  audience  with  Housing  Administrator 
Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  Senator  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  said  that  evictions  of  families 
and  demolition  of  homes  have  halted  In  the 
area,  where  16  persons  have  been  arrested  In 
recent  weeks.  ' 

methods  attacked 

John  A.  Jackson,  Saltonstall 's  executive 
secretary,  said  the  Senator  Is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  lawmakers  concerned  about  the  dis- 
pute over  the  6.6-acre  area  adjacent  to  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  site.  The 
angry  residents  object  to  the  redevelopment 
authority's  mathods  of  moving  them  out  to 
make  room  for  a  luxury  apartment  project. 

Representative  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts,  said  "There's  no  ques- 
tion that  if  I  were  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, I  would  be  against  it." 

Harvard  now  owns  40  percent  of  the  prop- 
erty and  is  willing  to  pay  "fantastic  prices" 
for  It,  O'Neill  said,  but  the  city  of  Boston 
"wants  to  keep  the  area  on  the  tax  rolls" 
and  is  using  urban  renewal  to  do  this. 

"The  as^ea  is  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  bat- 
tle between  the  city  and  Harvard,"  O'Neill 
who  lives  In  Cambridge  said. 

STUDENTS  AID  RESIDENTS 

Harvard  students  living  in  the  area  are 
tielplng  residents  battle  the  project  which 
first  was  proposed  5  years  ago.  The  project 
entered  a  phase  last  week  !■  which  the  re- 
development authority  began  bulldozing 
properties  as  soon  as  It  acquired  them.  It 
proposes  to  clear  52  properties,  most  of  them 
owned  by  their  original  occupants. 

Steven  Goldin,  a  23-year-old  Harvard 
senior  who  was  arrested  twice  during  efforts 
by  redevelopment  officials  to  evict  families 
from  the  area,  said  that  the  residents  want 
to  see  Weaver.  State  Senator  Beryl  W.  Co- 
hen, a  Brookllne  Democrat,  has  Introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  that 
would  restore  to  their  owner  the  homes  that 
the  redevelopment  agency  has  taken  In  the 
area.  Goldin  said. 

"The  only  thing  we  are  asking  Is  that  they 
hold  up  evictions  until  the  legislature  has  a 
chance  to  pass  on  the  bill,"  said  Goldin  who 
claimed  the  authority  began  evicting  and 
leveling  "way  ahead  of  schedule." 
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[Prom  the  Boston  Record  American,  Aug.  12, 
1965) 

LoGTTE  Calls  Truce  Until  August  19 — 
Allston  Evictions  Halted 

Development  Administrator  Edward  J. 
Logue  was  both  kind  and  caustic  Wednesday 
as  he  announced  a  temporary  halt  to  evic- 
tions in  the  North  Harvard  urban  renewal 
area  In  Allston.  Logue's  kindness  was  di- 
rected toward  the  "cooperation"  he  said  the 
BRA  has  received  from  most  of  the  residents 
of  the  area,  and  his  criticism  was  reserved 
for  urban  renewal's  two  most  stringent  foes 
on  the  city  council,  Katherine  Craven  and 
-  William  J.  Foley,  Jr. 

According  to  Logue,  there  will  be  no  more 
evictions  at  North  Harvard  until  after  the 
August  19  meeting  of  the  BRA. 

"I  am  pleased  to  report  that  cooperation 
has  improved  considerably  between  the  BRA 
and  the  North  Harvard  residents,  I  expect 
no  proceedings  on  evictions  by  the  sheriff 
this  week. 

"The  hard  core  of  irresponsibles  hi  the 
area  have  been  evicted  and  are  being  thinned 
out,"  he  continued.  "Some  11  or  12  other 
families  are  moving  out  peacefully,  and  we 
are  helping  them  to  find  public  housing. 
We  have  some  more  residents  who  haven't 
paid  their  rent;  there  are  about  10  of  them." 

Logue's  rap  at  Foley  and  Mrs.  Craven  came 
when  he  was  asked  whether  the  BRA  would 
be  polled  on  the  lady  councilor's  order  call- 
ing for  a  halt  to  evictions  until  legislative 
action  is  completed  on  a  bill  filed  by  Sen- 
■  ator  Beryl  Cohen. 

Cohen's  bill  provides  that  thtf  North  Har- 
vard area  be  largely  rehabilitated,  rather 
than  be  demolished  to  clear  the  land  for  a 
high-rise  apartment  building.  Logue  said 
he  had  no  plans  to  poll  the  BRA  members, 
and  he  added,  without  naming  either  Mrs. 
Craven  or  Foley,  that: 

"I  have  great  respect  for  the  courageous 
seven  on  the  city  council  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  new  Boston — but  as  far  as  the 
two  irresponsible  members  of  the  council 
who  have  been  using  scare  means  to  hurt 
the  new  Boston  to  enhance  their  careers  are 
concerned,  they  haven't  had  too  much  luck 
lately,  and  It  doesn't  look  as  though  they'll 
have  too  much  In  the  future." 

[Prom  the  Boston  Record  American, 
Aug.   10,   1965] 

Twelve  Arrested  at  Allston   in   Eviction 
Row 

(By  Jack  Wharton,  Bruce  McCabe  and 
Bill  Duncllffe) 

Ten  men  and  two  women  were  arrested  by 
police  Monday  during  a  wild  melee  at  the 
North  Harvard  Street  urban  renewal  area 
in  Allston  that  erupted  when  deputy  sher- 
iffs evicted  a  young  family  from  their  home 
at  4  Hefferan  Street. 

Later,  arraigned  before  Brighton  District 
Court  Judge  Charles  J.  Artesanl  on  trespass 
charges,  all  were  hit  with  a  tongue  lashing 
and  many  were  nailed  with  bail  as  high  as 
$2,000. 

When  peace  at  last  was  restored  to  what- 
has  succeeded  Charlestown  as  the  city's 
urban  renewal  battleground,-  Mrs.  James 
Wheells  and  her  8-month-old  son,  Eric,  were 
out  on  the  street  and  their  belongings  were 
in  a  moving  van. 

Her  husband,  a  23-year-Old  Harvard  stu- 
dent, was  not  with  them.     Instead,  he  was 
under  arrest  and  held  in  $2,000  ball.    He  had 
been  In  a  similar  spate  of  violence  last  week. 
others  hit 

Others  hit  with  the  high  bond  were  Stefan 
B.  Goldin,  23,  who  also  was  arrested  last 
week;  his  brother,  David,  17,  of  Greenport, 
Long  Island;  Marlon.  A.  Gillon,  19,  a  Harvard 
student  from  Birmingham,  Ala.;  who  gave  an 
address  of  4  Hefferan  Street;  John  L.  Scott, 
32,  of  154  Walnut  Street,  Roxbury;   Herbert 


R.  Brazao,  41,  of  41  Lincoln  Street,  Water- 
town,  and  James  P.  Canny,  34,  of  37  Taft 
Street,  Dorchester. 

Freed  in  $50  were  Albert  A.  Redgate,  55,  of 
162  North  Harvard  Street;  his  wife,  Mar- 
jorle;  Lloyd  Moyer,  23,  of  4  Hefferan  Street; 
and  Edwin  A.  Fourt,  22,  of  155  Western 
Avenue,  Allston. 

All  but  Mrs.  Anna  Kushner,  62,  of  Ocean 
Avenue,  Winthrop,  were  represented  by 
Attorney  WlUlam  A.  Homans,  of  Court  Street, 
Boston. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  ^s.  Kushner  had  been 
in  the  crowd  of  more  than  150  largely  hos- 
tile spectators  posted  near  the  Wheelis  house 
an&  she  had  berated  police  officers  at  length, 
drawing  cheers  from  the  crowd  for  her  ef- 
forts. 

FEELING    FOR   PEOPLE 

Wlien  she  came  before  Judge  Artesanl, 
a  man  who  identified  himself  as  her  son  rep- 
resented her.  He  told  the  court  his  mother 
was  Involved  in  a  similar  problem  and  had 
a  "feeling  for  these  people"  In  the  North 
Harvard  project.  He  asked  a  continuance  so 
he  could  talk  with  her  in  an  effort  to  i>er- 
suade  her  against  getting  Involved  In  such 
situations. 

Judge  Artesanl  granted  his  request  re- 
leased her  in  personal  recognizance  and  con- 
tinued the  case  for  2  months.  With  the 
others,  however,  he  was  tougher.  He  noted 
that  several  were  1-esldents  of  areas  other 
than  Allston.  and  demanded : 

"Why  were  the  police  put  to  this  abuse 
when  they  were  doing  their  duty?  What  do 
these  people  think,  that  they're  Just  going  to, 
be  able  to  walk  In  here  and  walk  out  again 
every  time  something  like  this  happens? 
Are  these  people  going  to  be  able  to  prevent 
those  who  have  a  duty  to  perform  from 
doing  it?" 

(From  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Herald,  Aug.  10, 

1965) 
Twelve  Seized  in  Allston  BRA  Eviction 
Row 
(By  William  SonzskI) 
Following  a  melee  involving  more  than  40 
police  officers  and  a  score  of  Allston  residents 
and  bystanders,  10  men  and  2  women  were 
arrested    yesterday    and    Ip.ter   arraigned    in 
Brighton  District  Court  on  charges  of  tres- 
passing on  BRA  property. 

CROWD  GUARDS  ENTRANCE 

The  brawl  broke  out  when  about  20 
sheriff's  deputies  with  eviction  notices, 
charged  through  the  crowd  that  guarded  the 
entrance  of  a  building  at  4-6  Hefferan  Drive, 
which  Is  scheduled  for  clearance  under  the 
North  Harvard  urban  renewal  plan. 

Mrs.  Albert  A.  Redgate,  erf  162  North  Har- 
vard Street,  was  charged  with  assault  and 
battery  for  striking  an  arresting  officer.  Her 
husband  was  charged  with  attempting  to 
rescue  a  prisoner  under  arrest,  his  wife. 

Three  men  and  a  woman  were  released  on 
bonds  of  $50  each,  arijd  Mrs.  Anna  Kushner, 
62,  of  Ocean  Avenue,  Winthrop,  was  released 
on  personal  recognizance  to  her  son,  an 
attorney. 

The  five  other  men  ware  held  pending  bond 
of  $2,000  each. 

When  a  moving  van  hired  by  the  BRA  lind 
sheriff's  deputies  arrived  with  police  rein- 
forcements, the  streets  were  blocked  by 
stalled  vehicles. 

ORDER  TOW  TRUCKS 

Tow  trucks  were  used  to  remove  the  autos 
and  the  moving  van  was  driven  in  front  of 
the  three-decker. 

Deputies  then  waded  through  the  demon- 
strators to  the  apartment  of  James  B. 
Wheelis,  23,  a  Harvard  student,  and  his  wife 
Jacqueline.  Mrs.  Wheelis,  carrying  her  8- 
month-old  son,  Eric,  had  retreated  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment  where  policewomen 
removed  the  baby  from  her  arms.     Deputy 


Sheriff  Hershel  Druker  then  kicked  down  the 
door  to  make  way  for  the  movers. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Abreau,  22,  of  159  Western 
Avenue  (a  building  in  the  area  also  tapped 
for  demolition)  was  taken  to  Mount  Auburn 
Hospital  with  a  possible  arm  fracture  result- 
ing from  a  scuffle  with  a  policeman  she  al- 
leged was  about  to  strike  her  sister,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert R.  Brazao  of  4  Lincoln  St.,  Watertown. 
Mr.  Brazao  was  one  of  those  arrested. 

SHIFTS  TO  CITY  %ALL 

The  squabble  moved  from  the  streets  to 
city  hall  and  the  State  House. 

Senator  Beryl  W.  Cohen,  Democrat,  of 
Brookllne.  filed  an  emergency  bill  to  modify 
the  North  Harvard  renewal  plan  reconveying 
the  property  taken  by  the  BRA  back  to  the 
owners.  The  new  plan  would  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  conservation  of  the  area 
and  the  installation  of  improved  streets, 
utilities  and  parks. 

The  city  council  by  a  voice  vote  yesterday 
approved  a  resolution  by  Councilor  Kath- 
erine Craven  to  suspend  further  evictions  in 
Allston  until  the  Cohen  bill  is  acted  on  in 
the  senate  and  the  house. 

Those  arrested  yesterday  and  ordered  to 
post  bonds  of  $2,000  were  Herbert  B.  Brazao, 
41  Lincoln  Street,  Watertown;  Steven  B. 
Goldin,  23,  9  Hefferan  Drive;  David  A.  Goldin, 
17,  Greenport,  Long  Island.  N.Y.;  James  F. 
Canny,  34,  37  Taft  Street,  Dorchester;  John 
L.  Scott,  32,  154  Walnut  Street,  Roxbury: 
James  B.  Wheelis,  23,  4  Hefferan  Drive;  and 
Marion  L.  Gillon,  19,  4  Hefferan  Drive. 

Released  on  $50  bond  were  Lloyd  Moyer. 
23,  4  Hefferan  Street;  Edwin  A.  Fourt,  22,  155 
Western  Avenue,  Allston;  Albert  A.  Redgate, 
55,  162  North  Harvard  Street;  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Redgate,  also  of  162  North  Harvard  Street. 

Mrs.  Anna  Kushner,  62,  of  Ocean  Avenue, 
Winthrop,   was   released  without   bond. 

All  pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges  of  tres- 
passing. 

[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Globe,  Aug. 

10,  1965] 

Twelve  More  Arrested  in  Brighton  Protest 

Another  skirmish  in  the  North  Brighton 
urban  renewal  battle  erupted  Monday  when 
12  persons  were  arrested  while  some  400 
screamed  in  protest  as  sheriff's  deputies  re- 
moved furniture  from  2  apartments. 

Tomatoes  were  thrown  as  40  policemen 
I  Siirrounded  the  house  at  4  Hefferan  Street 
shortly  after  2  p.m.  Deputies  and  police 
pushed  back  the  taunting  crowd,  many  car- 
rying antiurban  renewal  signs.  One  officer 
was  assaulted. 

The  controversy,  growing  Increasingly 
tense  each  day,  resulted  from  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority's  decision  to  evict 
families  from  Hefferan  Street  houses  to 
make  way  for  a  high-rise,  middle-Income 
apartment  complex. 

The  12  persons  arrested.  Including  2 
women,  later  were  arraigned  on  trespassing 
charges  in  Brighton  district  court,  where 
their  cases  were  continued  to  August  18. 
One  woman  was  charged  also  with  assault 
and  battery  on  a  policeman. 

In  other  developments  Monday  afternoon, 
the  Boston  City  Council  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  Councilor  Katherine  Craven  to  re- 
quest the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
to  halt  evictions  immediately  until  the  bill, 
filed  by  Senator  Beryl  Cohen,  Democrat,  of 
Brooklin^,  Is  acted  upon  in  the  general  court. 

Cohen's  bill  calls  for  a  modified  urban 
renewal  plan  for  North  Brighton,  with  the 
emphasis  on  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
rather  than  demolition. 

Attorney  William  Homans,  Jr.,  counsel  for 
area  residents,  Cohen,  Representatives  David 
Barrett  and  John  Mella,  both  Brighton  Dem- 
ocrats, conferred  Tuesday  with  Governor 
Volpe  concerning  the  situation. 

School  Committeeman  Joseph  Lee  entered 
the  controversy  with  a  blast  against  police 
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and  Boston  Redevelopment 
ministrator  Edward  J.   Logue 
•'the  poUce  let  a  mob  obstruct 
and  street  In  front  of  the  schopl 
l|^dquarters  for  100  days  on 
wlef^cUng  their  civil  rights. 
'  »"i«Ky  can't  they  let  honest 
^truct  the  slSewalk  in 
for  civU   rights  of 
lome?" 

termed  Ix)gue   "king   of 
^9  has  smashed  more  window^ 
thati  all  the  boys  of  Boston 
stiuce  the  city  was  founded 

Arraigned '  before  Judge 
were  the  following: 

Albert  Redgate  and  his  wife, 
mer  owners  of  one  of  the  houses 
moved;   Marion  Gillon.   19,  of 
Ala.,  visiting  here:  Lloyd  Moyer 
an   Street:    James   Wheells.   23, 
Street,  a  Harvard  student;  Stev 
of  Hefferan  Street,   a  Harvard 
brother.    David    Goldln,    17,    o 
Lon-  Island:  James  Canny,  34,  o 
Dorchester;   Herbert  Brazao, 
Street,  Watertown;  John  Scott, 
Street,    Roxbury;    IJrs.    Anna 
Ocean  Avenue,  Winthrop;  and 
22.  of  Western  Avenue,  Brlghtoi 


Authority   Ad- 
He  charged 
the  sidewalk 
committee 
tHe  pretense  of 

clAzens  In  Alls- 

f  'ont  of  their 

de£  >nding   their 

the  vandals, 

and  houses 

t^ve  smashed 

Cha^'les  Artesanl 

» 

;  Jarjorle.  f  or- 

to  be  re- 

Blrmlngham, 

23.  of  Heffer- 

of   Hefferan 

Goldln,  23, 

student;    his 

Greenport, 

Taft  Street, 

of  Lincoln 

of  Walnut 

Kushner,    of 

Elflward  Fourt, 


e  n 


41, 


!2, 


[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Recold 
lOGUE  Vows  To  Oust  Detian  r 
Geoi  ge 


"Let 

cat » 


(By  Jack  Wharton  and 
Redevelopment    Administrate 
Logue  Friday  accepted  the 
ponents  of  BRA  evictions  In  thi 
vard    project    in   Allston   and 
sheriffs  and   police   will   deal 
those  who  defy  the  law. 

"More    people    will    be    mov^ 
week,"  Logue  said  sharply, 
their   picket   lines:    I  don't 

To  back  up  his  stand  Logue, 
star  chamber  session  with  his 
Deputy  Police  Superintendent 
and  then  announced : 

"The  moving  vans  will  roll 
ginning  Monday." 

He  also  took   a  slap  at  Sher 
R.  Sullivan,  implying  that  his 
been  stalling  in  serving  evictlo 
the  rest  of  the  50  families  slated 
homes. 

"He   U   usually   "uptawn" 
phone  him."  Logue  saia  sarcas 
No  decision   has   been   made 
department  on  the  plan  to  rope 
to  keep   "outside  troublemaker 
district     during     the     evictions. 
Logue  said  there  was  "a  likeliho^ 
rlers  will  be  used." 

Back  at  the  scene  of  the 
tloa  trouble,  the  North  Harvan  1 
hood  Association  issued  a 
Ing  that  the  first  residents  chostn 
cation   were    those   who   led    th( 
against  the  project  from  the  ver 

"They  were  singled  out  to 
rest  of  the  community." 

The  statsm'ent  chaiged  the  re; 
denied  the  right  to  a  court  trial 
Ity  of  the  seizure  of  their  home  i 
that  owners  and  rent  payers 
have  the  court  hold  their 
untH.final  determination  of  the 


American) 
Evictees 
Neary) 
Edward    J. 
challenge  of  op- 
North  Har- 
1  iledged    "the 
with 


q  lickly" 


wee  i 


statei  sent 


If 


haie 


■  arreara  ;« 


OFTERS  TO  PAY 


Jacqueline, 
t  belr  second 
md  walked 
heai  [quarters. 


Ke 


James  Wheells  and  his  wife 
carrying  their  Infant,  Eric,  left 
floor  home  at  4  Hefferan  Street 
down  to  the  mobile  project 

Wheells  had  his  checkbook 
pay  his  8  months  rent  arrearag< 
Joseph  Buckman,  project  supervlt  ar 

However,   he   added   the   stlpu  atlon 
the  BRA  cease  evicting  all  of 
of  the  area. 

Buckman  said  he  would 
but   refused   to   accept  WheeUs 


t1  e 


accept 
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lawyers  and 
Joseph   Saia 
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tl  ;aUy. 
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for  dlslo- 
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first. 

Inftmidate  the 
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the  legal - 

It  stated 
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in  escrow 

<  ase. 


offered  to 
of  $414  to 


that 
residenta 


the  money 
condition. 


The  WheeUs  couple  and  their  baby  left  after 
the  Harvard  chemistry  major  called  the  proj- 
ect "immoral"  and  vowed  to  "sit  here  like  a 
ton  of  bricks  until  we  are  dragged  out." 

SPREAD  ALASM 

At  the  same  time,  the  neighborhood  alert 
"post"  was  being  manned  by  the  "widow's  bri- 
gade" to  alert  and  bring  into  the  area  their 
supporters  In  the  antirenewal  battle.- 

By  prearrangement,  the  warning  that  the 

mover's  trucks  are  on  the  way  Is  spread  by 

phone      to      sympathizers      in      Cambridge, 

Charlestown,  Mission  Hill.  Revere,  Winthrop, 

'.West  Roxbury,  and  even  Wayland. 

(From  the  Boston   Record  American, 

Aug.  6,   1965) 

"C.^HBT  Us  Otrr"  Crt  Evictees  Behind  Locks 

(By  Jack  Wharton  and  George  Neary) 

In  defense  of  their  homes  and  in  defiance 
of  eviction  notices  by  the  BRA,  residents  of 
the  North  Harvard  St.,  Allston,  area,  Thurs- 
day barricaded  their  doors  and  vowed  they 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  "bodily." 

Tlie  leader  of  the  barricade  platoon  was 
James  Wheells,  a  Harvard  student  who  shares 
No.  4  Hefferan  St„  with  his  young  wife, 
Jacqueline,  and  their  7-month-oId  Eric. 

Nails  were  driven  into  a  heavy  beam  and 
pounded  into  their  front  door. 

Wheells  said  "when  the  evicters  come 
they'll  have  to  smash  their  way  in.  We,  will 
stay  inside  the  house  and  if  they  want  to 
get  Us  out  they  will  have  to  carry  us — and 
the  baby — out  bodily." 

Other  than  the  barricading,  the  streets, 
were  quiet.  There  was  an  air  of  restless 
calm  in  the  neighborhood.  There  were  no 
police. 

Behind  the  curtains,  the  neighbors  peered 
out  at  the  streets  waiting  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  sheriffs  and  the  crowbar-toting 
evicters. 

On  North  Harvard  St.,  Mrs.  Eunice  Hol- 
lum  sat  by  the  phone  ready  to  rally  her 
"wldow's^  brigade"  to  the  WheeUs  home  or 
any  other  residence  singled  out  by  the  evict- 
ers. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  lawyers  were  studying 
the  books  to  see  if  their  plan  to  rope  off  the 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  outside  "troublemak- 
ers"— opponents  of  urban  renewal  projects 
In  every  section  of  the  city — was  covered  by 
law. 

The  BRA  has  ruled  that  50  families  must 
be  evicted  from  their  MO-WO-a-month  homes 
to  make  way  for  a  10-story  plush  tower  build- 
ing where  the  developers  will  rent  them  from 
$175  to  $290. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Record  American,  Aug.  5, 

1965] 
Movers  Retcse  Second  Evtction  Invasion — 

Ai-LSTON  "SrrTERs '  Win  Battle 

(By  Jack  Wharton,  Tom  Berube,  and  Gordon 

HUlman) 

The  mass  street  sitdown  In  Allston,  staged 
by  100  residents  of  the  North  Harvard  Street 
area  to  prevent  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  from  evicting  families  from  their 
homes,  had  its  effect  Wednesday  when  mov- 
ing companies  refused  to  send  their  vans 
Into  the  embattled  district. 

No  vans  were  available  to  the  BRA  or  dep- 
uty sheriffs  after  movers  had  seen — in  news- 
paper photos — a  scene  of  violence  that  looked 
more  like  Mississippi  or  Alabama  than  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  30  officers  dragged  and  hauled 
the  sitdown  demonstrators. 

Four  men  arrested  In  the  wild  melee  had 
their  cases  continued  in  Brighton  district 
court. 

The  only  moving  truck  to  enter  the  area 
Wednesday  ran  into  a  frightening  reception 
when  it  pulled  up  beside  a  variety  store 
owned  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Redgate.  whose  son 
was  arrested  by  police  Tuesday  night  as  she 
battled  vainly  to  free  him. 


When  neighbors  saw  the  truck,  they 
poured  out  of  houses,  streets,  and  alleys  and 
surrounded  it.  They  found  that  the  startled 
truckmen  were  only  stopping  to  buy  sand- 
wiches at  Mrs.  Redgate's  store. 

With  no  vans  willing  to  go  into  the  neigh- 
borhood to  cart  off  furniture  all  was  quiet  in 
North  Harvard  Street. 

Lookouts  were  posted  on  every  street  and 
most  of  them  were  women. 

Meanwhile,  In  Brighton  district  court,  the 
four  young  men  arrested  Tuesday  night  were 
charged  with  disturbing  the  peace. 

Their  counsel,  Attorney  William  Homans, 
waived  a  reading  of  the  complaint  and  the 
cases  were  continued  until  August  12. 

Freed  on  $50  baU  were  Stephen  B.  Goldln, 
of  9  Hefferan  Street,  and  James  B.  Wheels, 
of  4  Hefferan  Street,  both  23  and  both  Har- 
vard seniors;  Bernard  R.  Redgate,  24.  of  162 
North  Harvard  Street;  and  David  R.  Outer- 
bridge,  28,  of  31  Field  Street,  Roxbury. 

From  Washington.  BRA  Administrator  Ed- 
ward J.  Logue.  unsurprisingly  declared  of 
the  demonstrators:  "These  people  are  not  my 
heroes.  They  have  fought  the  project  for 
the  last  8  months.  They  have  gone  from 
hearing  to  hearing  spewing  vilification  on 
Monslgnor  Lally  and  other  members  of  the 
BRA.' 


AMERICAN  LABOR  AND.  INDUSTRY 
REQUIRE  GREATER  DEGREE  OF 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froiii 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  20  years  Pennsylvania  produced  a 
total  of  1,673.580.000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  and  590,343.000  tons  of  anthracite. 
The  figures  would  be  much  higher  if  it 
were  not  for  the  more  than  3  billion  bar- 
rels of  residual  oil — equivalent  to  more 
than  740  million  tons  of  bituminous 
coal — that  have  been  poured,  into  east 
coast  markets  since  V-J  Day. 

From  1947,  when  147  million  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  were  produced  in  P^n'- 
sylvania's  mines  in  the  postwar  indus- 
trial boom,  coal  output  in  oujr  State 
slipped  to  62  V2  million  tons  in  1961,  after 
which  we  have  enjoyed  an  uptiffrn  which 
is  expected  to  bring  this  yea/^s  total  to 
about  84  million  tons.  Lest  anyone  get 
the  idea  that  we  can  live  harmoniously 
with  excessive  imports  of  residual  oil. 
however.  I  point  out  that  our  share  of 
national  bituminous  coal  production 
dropped  from  23  percent  in  1945  to  16 
percent  flor  the  current  year.  During 
the  same  period,  anthracite  has  dropped 
from  55  million  to  less  than  14  million 
tons,  a  tragic  situation  for  the  areas  of 
Pennsylvania  where  mines  were  the 
foundation  of  the  economy.  • . 

Although  gross  income  to  the  Nation's 
railroads  from  hauling  coal  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  has  amounted  to  more 
than  $20  billion,  the  figure  would  be  sub- 
stantially higher  if  the  U.S.  policy  did  not 
favor  foreign  oil  shippers  over  domestic 
fuel  producers.  For  this  reason  Congress 
must  not  forget  that  coal  and  domestic 
oil  alone  are  not  the  sole  victims  of  too 
much  foreign  oil.    OfiBcials  responsible 
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for  aflministering  the  oil  import  control 
program  must  be  constantly  reminded 
that  labor  and  industry  in  this  country 
require  a  greater  degree  of  protection 
than  is  afforded  by  current  restrictions 
predicated  on  the  import  control  pro- 
gram. 


'   TIRED    CONGRESS    SHOULD    GIVE 
ITSELF— AND  PUBLIC— A  REST 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
News  calls  for  Congress  to  wind  up  its 
routine  chores  and  go  home.  The  writer 
correctly  points  out  that  we  have  flooded 
the  country  with  far-reaching,  dramatic 
new  programs  which  will  take  time,  per- 
haps years  to  digest.  It  is  time  that  we 
paused,  returned  to  our  people  to  hear 
what  they  have  to  say  and  generally 
back  off  to  take  a  look  at  what  we  have 
wrought  since  January. 

I  wholeheartedly  second  this  editorial 
and  offer  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
in  the  hopes  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
it  with  similar  approval: 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Aug.  19, 1965) 

Time  for  Congress  To  Rest 

Practically  ever  since  It  began  last  January 
4,  this  Congress  has  been  In  a  frenzy — a 
frenzy  of  passing  more  revolutionary  laws 
than  anf  single  session  in  modern  times. 

It  has  launched  a  broad  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  grade  school  education,  for  ex- 
ample. It  has  enacted  medicare;  It  has  put 
the  Negro  voting  rights  law  on  the  books; 
it  has  cut  excise  taxes. 

It  will  take  years  for  the  administration  of 
these  laws  to  be  smoothed  out. 

But  still  Congress  meets,  day  after  day, 
passing  or  preparing  to  pass  laws  that  In 
many  Instances  could  better  wait  for  next 
year,  or  event  the  year  after. 

It  has  on  its  dockets  such  measures  as 
those  giving  Federal  aid  to  higher  education. 
Increasing  minimum  wages,  repealing  the 
rlgtit-to-work  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor   Act,   rejlggerlng   the    farm   program. 

As  a  child  of  Congress,  and  against  the 
background  of  legislative  failures  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
President  Johnson  keeps  prodding  Congress 
to  go,  go,  go  on  passing  his  bills.  He  had  the 
Democratic  majorities  to  do  this;  he  has  a 
politician's  desire  to  get  the  "hard  ones"  out 
of  the  way  before  next  year's  elections. 

Now  he  has  told  congressional  leaders  that 
he  has  no  additional  requests  to  make  of 
them,  for  which  they  and  the  country  can 
give  thanks. 

But  the  point  is  that  he  already  has  asked 
so  much  that  even  with  its  extraordinary 
record  Congress  still  has  before  it  many  of 
the  President's  Great  Society  bills. 

We  believe  Congress  Is  tired — tired  of  be- 
ing pushed.  We  think  the  country  Is  sur- 
feited with  new  laws. 

If  there  must  be  more  Great  Society  laws, 
they'd  be  better  laws  if  studied  longer  by  a 
rested  Congress  that  has  had  ample  chance 
to  talk  with  the  folks  back  home. 
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If  this  administration  Is  as  smart  poUti- 
cally  as  it  Is  credited  with  being,  we  think  It 
should  do  this : 

Recommend  to  Congress  that  It  do  only 
Its  necessary  chores  quickly  and  then  go 
home. 

These  chores  would  Include  the  necessary 
appropriations,  but  cutting  to  the  bone  the 
domestic  spending  for  "butter"  while  it 
allocates  more  and  more  money  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  finance  the  Vietnam  war. 

And  If  done  by  Labor  Day,  the  country  and 
the  Government  would  benefit. 


U.N.  A  DEBATING  FORUM  ONLY 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hutchinson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thus  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  statement  at  the 
United  Nations,  changing  our  position 
on  the  requirements  of  article  19  of  the 
charter,  amounts  to  a  retreat  before  the 
forces  of  communism,  and  is  very  dis- 
appointing to  me.  On  this  point  in  the 
cold  war,  many  of  us  hoped  that  the 
United  States  would  not  back  down. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  matter, 
however.  If  the  Communist  bloc  can  re- 
fuse to  respect  assessments  imposed 
against  them  by  the  United  Nations,  so 
can  the  United  States  and  others  in  the 
free  world.  What  can  be  done  by  one 
side  can  be  done  by  the  other.  The 
meaning  of  our  retreat  is  that  the  United 
Nations  has  no  power  to  tax  member  na- 
tions against  their  will.  Therefore,  no 
part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  has  been  surrendered  to  the  world 
organization.  The  United  Nations  can 
function  only  as  a  forum  for  debate.  In 
that  role,  it  will  perform  a  service  be- 
cause discussion  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  war.  It  will  not  have  power  to  com- 
pel ;  and  since  that  is  true,  this  Nation 
remains  wholly  sovereign. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ST.  STEPHEN 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  of  particular  significance  to 
Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  be- 
cause it  is  the  day  they  honor  their  great 
national  hero,  St.  Stephen  I. 

St.  Stephen  is  considered  to  be  the 
father  of  Hungary.  He  was  crowned 
their  first  King  in  the  year  1000  A.D. 
This  act  which  marked  the  formation  of 
a  kingdom  out  of  a  former  tribal  con- 
federacy was  thus  the  most  significant 
event  in  the  long  history  of  the  Hun- 
garian people. 

The  38-year  reign  of  King  Stephen 
was  spent  in  consolidating  the  new  state. 
In  developing  Hungarian  political  insti- 


tutions. King  Stephen  combined  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  people  with  the  advances 
made  by  his  Western  neighbors.  He  was 
extremely  active  in  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, and  financial  areas. 

It  is  therefore  natui-al  that  the  feast  of 
St.  Stephen,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Mag-  i 
yars,  has  special  meaning  for  Americans 
of  Hungarian  origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  brave 
Hungarian  people  are  suffering  under 
the  oppressive  dictates  of  a  Communist 
regime,  their  spirit  of  independence  re- 
mains inspired  by  the  memory  of  their 
great  n^ational  hero.  King  Stephen.  In 
present-day  Hungary,  a  dijamatic  reli- 
gious leader.  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  serves 
the  same  inspirational  rolh  that  St. 
Stephen,  first  King  of  Hungary,  brought 
to  his  people. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  encourage  the  Hungarian-Amer- 
icans wbrking  for  the  cause  of  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  their  homeland  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  the  memory  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  the  historic  greatness 
of  their  nation. 


THE   COMPLEX  SITUATION   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  rertiarks  at  this  point  in  the 
-Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  situation  In  Vietnam  is 
growing  in  complexity,  and  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  President  ha^  not  helped 
the  situation.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
reappointment  of  Ambassador  Lodge  to  a 
post  he  had  previously  filled  in  a  most 
questionable  fashion.  At  this  point  in 
my  remarks  I  ask  leave  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
August  1  issue  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J. : 

AiiBASSADOR  Lodge  Returns 
(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.) 

Two  years  ago  our  commander  In  South 
Vietnam,  General  Harklns,  declared  that  the 
war  was  almost  won.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  told  us  that  most  of  our  troops 
would  be  home  by  Christmas.  Sir  Robert 
Thompson,  who  was  head  of  the  British 
Advisory  Mission  to  South  Vietnam,  notified 
his  superiors  at  Whitehall  that  the  Viet- 
namese Government  "had  turned  the  corn.,r 
and  was  winning  the  country  back  frota  the 
Communists."  Our  distinguished  career 
Ambassador,  Frederick  E.  Noltlng.  Jr..  agreed 
wholeheartedly  with  these  reports  and  con- 
tinued backing  the  Diem  regiqie. 

President  Diem  was  so  successful  that  the 
Communists  were  determined  to  get  rid  of 
him.  It  was  their  only  chance  to  avoid  de- 
feat. In  order  to  get  him  out,  the  Com- 
munists concentrated  on  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  him.  They  soon  convinced  re- 
porters that  the  Government  was  persecuting 
the  Buddhists.  Ambassador  Noltlng  said 
that  in  2>/2  years  be  had  not  seen  any  signs 
of  religious  persecution,  but  the  correspond- 
ents keep  reporting  that  there  were.  Their 
proof  was  the  fact  that  several  Buddhists 
committed  suicide.  A  suicide  actually  does 
not  prove  anything,  but  pictures  of  two  or 
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three  suicides  in  Saigon  electrified 
They  even  made  a  great  impr4ssi 
White  House. 

Averell  Harrlman  had  been 
dent  Kennedy  to  appoint  Henry 
as  Ambassador  to  South  Vletna  jx 
Lodge  walked  Into  the  Preside  nt' 
June   1963.   the  President  excl4imed 
look  at  this.    Where  Is  It  all 
He  showed  Lodge  a  newspapei 
Buddhist  committing  suicide 
Lodge    that    the    people    in 
against  President  Diem  and  oui 
was  liable  to  fail.     He  urged 
Saigon  and  take  over. 
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The  Biggest  single  mistake 
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In  the  flrpt  place.     He  did  not 
perience  Ih  Asia,  or  as  an 
country.     Both  former  Presiden  ; 
and    former    Vice    President 
Lodge  not   to  take   the 
be  did,  and  he  arrived  in 
1963  only  to  commit  blunder 
His    first   mistake    was    to 
publicly  to  the  leaders  of  the 
fore  he  called  on  the  President 
try.     Less  than  24  hoxirs  after 
wired  Washington  that  Diem 
go.     His  next  blunder  was  to 
to   the  Buddhist  monk,   Thlch 
who  had  been  trained  by  the 
and  whose  three  brothers  were 
Trl  Quang  had  been  giving  the 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
sanctuary  In  the  embassy  for 
Diem  was  assassinated,  even 
against  our  regulations.     Trl 
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South  Vietnam,  but  the   14  gol 
tention  from  the  press,  with 
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going  to  be  persecuted. 
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asking  President  Kennedy  to 
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seemed  to  be  dominated  by 
In  the  New  York  Times,  and 
preachings  of  Walter  Lippmann 
never  stopped  working  against 
care  has  been  to  intrigue 
government  to  which  he  was  accredited.' 
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we  Instigated  his  death.    So  ha< 
dent  'Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
fense  McNamara  described  the 
work  done  by  Diem  as  "a  near 
House  Committee  on  Foreign 
weeks  before  Dlem's  death 
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8  years  since  Diem  took  power,  Vietnam  has 
acquired  full  Independence,  written  a  con- 
stitution, and  held  the  first  four  national 
elections  based  on  universal  suffrage  ever 
conducted  In  Vietnam." 

To  refute  the  Communist  charges  that 
Diem  was  persecuting  the  Buddhists,  Diem 
had  asked  the  United  Nations  to  send  a  fact- 
finding mission  to  investigate.  The  report 
was  due  to  come  out  that  fall,  but  after  Diem 
was  killed  the  United  Nations  did  Its  best 
to  suppress  it.  It  was  finally  uncovered  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  and  published  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
It  completely  cleared  the  late  President  from 
charges  of  persecution. 

South  Vietnam  had  enjoyed  nearly  10  years 
of  stable  rule  under  President  Diem,  and 
both  American  and  British  officials  had  de- 
clared that  the  war  was  being  won.  When 
the  Communists  In  Vietnam  heard  about 
Dlem's  death,  they  exclaimed  that  it  was  "too 
good  to  be  true."  Of  the  8,000  strategic 
hamlets  that  President  Diem 'had  built  to 
protect  the  peasants  from  the  Vietcong,  5.000 
were  taken  over  by  the  Communists  after  his 
death.  The  war  was  prolonged  several  years 
by  the  death  of  Diem,  a  death  brought  on  by 
the  policy  of  American  officials.  Somehow, 
through  a  merciful  providence,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  time  Ambassador  Lodge  will  not 
impede  the  defeat  of  communism,  but  ex- 
pedite it.  In  either  case,  his  appointment 
remains  a  mystery. 

One  of  the  troublesome  developments 
has  been  the  now  stated  administration 
policy  of  accepting  unconditional  nego- 
tiations with  the  Reds,  The  door  for  ap- 
peasement is  thus  open.  At  this  point,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  column  by  Father  Lyons  in  the 
August  8  issue  of  Our  Sunday  'Visitor: 
Vietnam  and  the  Geneva  Confebence 
(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.) 

Statements  have  recently  been  made  in 
Moscow  and  Hanoi,  and  also  in  Paris,  that  we 
should  return  to  another  conference  like  the 
one  held  In  Geneva  In  1954.  That  Is  to  be 
expected,  >  at  least  from  Moscow  and  Hanoi, 
as  they  know  that  In  such 'a  conference  they 
are  bound  to  win  again.  What  Is  surprising 
is  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  declared  that 
the  United  States  would  not  object  to  using 
the  Geneva  Conference  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sions concerning  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has 
taken  the  identical  position. 

Even  President  Johnson  declared  on  March 
25: 

"We  seek  no  more  than  a  return  to  the  es- 
sentials of  the  agreements  of  1954 — a  reliable 
agreement  to  guarantee  the  Independence 
and  security  of  all  southeast  Asia."  Senator 
J.  William  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  also  sug- 
gested in  a  major  speech  to  the  Senate  last 
June  that  we  return  to  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954,  "not  Just  in  their  'essentials'  but  in 
all  their  specifications."  Next  to  actual 
withdrawal,  nothing  could  be  more  danger- 
ous. ' 

The  requirements  of  that  conference  were 
that  all  foreign  troops  be  withdrawn.  What 
the  Communists  mean  by  foreign  troops  is 
American  troops,  Korean  troops,  Australian 
troops,  everything  but  Communist  troops. 
A  Chinese  soldier  looks  Just  like  a  native 
Vietcong. 

The  Geneva  Conference  also  called  for  an 
election  for  all  Vietnam.  The  Communist 
north  would  be  certain  to  win  such  an  elec- 
tion. The  north  outnumbers  the  south  by 
several  million,  and  there  Is  a  rigid  one-party 
system  in  the  north  whereby  no  one  would 
know  anything  about  the  non-Communist 
candidate.  Besides,  Communist  China  can 
always  inarch  a  million  or  two  extra  voter* 
into  North  Vietnam. 


A   stacked   election 

The  International  Control  Commission 
that  would  supervise  the  election,  according 
to  the  Geneva  Conference,  is  one-third  Com- 
munist and  one-third  pro-Communist,  and 
It  is  -completely  rigged  in  favor  of  the  ag- 
gressor. The  Commission's  reports  must  be 
unanimous,  and  even  then  there  is  no  way 
to  enforce  its  findings,  as  the  last  11  years 
have  abundantly  proved. 

The  Geneva  Conference  very  simply  put 
in  writing:  (1)  the  defeat  of  France;  (2)  the 
unwillingness  of  either  the  British  or  the 
United  States  to  stand  up  to  communism 
at  that  particular  time  and  in  that  particular 
place.  The  safeguards  in  the  treaty  against 
Communist  aggression  proved  to  be  com- 
pleteljr  worthless  in  practice.  Even  in  theory 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  re- 
fused to  sign  them.  Why  should  America 
now  put  herself  In  the  position  of  accepting 
what  she  found  so  unacceptable  at  the  very 
time  of  allied  defeat? 

President  Elsenhower,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  pointed  out  that  we 
had  serious  objections  to  it.  In  Bedell 
Smith's  famous  unilateral  action  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fljial  session,  the  United  States 
declared  that  we,  "Take  not  of  the  agree- 
ment concluded  at  Geneva  on  July  20  and  21, 
1954." 

The  dedicated  Foreign  Minister  of  South 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Tran  van  Do,  who  is  also  Viet- 
nam's Foreign  Minister  today,  cabled  Prime 
Minister  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  on  July  20: 

"Absolutely  Impossible  to ,  surmount  the 
hostility  of  our  enemies  and  perfidy  of  false 
friends.  Unusual  procedures  paralyzed  the 
action  of  our  delegation  •  •  •.  All  arrange- 
ments were  signed  in  privacy.  We  express 
our  deepest  sorrow  on  this  total  failure  of 
our  mission." 

Three  weeks  later.  Senator  William  E.  Jen- 
ner  told  Congress:  "The  United  States  was 
outthought,  outtraded,  and  outgeneraled." 
Why,  why  then,  since  this  was  the  case,  do 
our  top  leaders  today  declare  that  we  are 
willing  to  use  such  a  deadly  agreement  as 
the  basis  for  resolving  the  war? 

reds  have   majorttt 

The  Geneva  Conference  favored  the  Com- 
munists in  practically  every  respect  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  six  of  the  nine  participant* 
were  non-Communist:  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Prance,  Britain,  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
United  States.  The  Communists  had  only 
three  on  their  side  in  1954:  China,  Russia, 
and  North  Vietnam.  Today,  however,  the 
Communists  would  certainly  have  the  ma- 
jority. They  could  count  on  China,  Russia, 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  the  Viet- 
cong, and  probably  France,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  Britain  has  already  come  out  in 
favor  of  neutralization.  That  leaves  only 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States:  two 
against  eight. 

If  we  were  outthougHt,  outtraded,  and  out- 
generaled when  the  number  of  participants 
was  6  to  3  In  our  favor,  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  odds  are  8  to  2  against  us, 
and  if  we  consent  to  use  such  a  pro-Commu- 
nist treaty  as  the  Geneva  Conference  as  the 
basis  for  further  concessions?  Negotiation 
today  Is  an  empty  word  as  it  echoes  through- 
out the  world.  Even  If  there  were  someone 
willing  to  negotiate  with  us,  we  should  re- 
mind ourselves  that  we  contained  commu- 
nism In  Korea,  where  we  failed  to  agree  on 
any  negotiations,  whereas  we  lost  Laos  for 
the  very  reason  that  we  did  manage  to  nego- 
tiate over  It. 

"no  win"  polict 

Our  policy  Is  still  not  one  of  winning.  I 
have  already  heard  from  experts  In  southeast 
Asia  that  the  people  In  South  Vietnam  were 
"very  much  astonished"  at  our  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Cabot  Lodge  as  the  successor  to 
Ambassador  Taylor.  They  were  confident 
that  Taylor  was  out  to  win,  but-  they  look 
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upon  Lodge  as  a  man  who  will  give  In  to  the 
pressure  from  Britain  and  elsewhere  for  ap- 
peasement. The  day  appeasement  becomes 
our  national  policy,  America  will  be  headed 
for  defeat. 

To  base  any  future  negotiations  on  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954  would  surely 
amount  to  such  a  policy.  Most  of  the  agree- 
ments at  the  Geneva  Conference  were  arrived 
at  privately,  during  the  40-day  recess  before 
the  fifth  and  final  plenary  session.  Most  of 
the  agreements  were  confidential,  and  have 
never  been  published.  One  wonders  how 
many  of  our  top  officials  have  ever  read  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  fighting 
man  in  Vietnam  is  performing  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability  against  unnatural  cir- 
cumstances. The  most  unnatural  cir- 
cumstance is  the  restrlptions  placed  on 
the  ability  of  our  military  men  to  achieve 
the  necessary  defeat  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  that  countiy. 

The  tragic  errors  of  this  administra- 
tion should  not  be  compounded.  Pioper 
understanding  of  the  Communist  menace 
is  lacking  in  the  high  councils  of  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  advocates  of  appease- 
ment and  coexistence  gain  an  upper  hand 
In  the  State  Department  and  White 
House  inner  sanctums. 


SOAP,  CANDY.  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  talk  about  soap,  about  candy, 
and  about  Vietnam.  These  subjects  may 
not  appear  too  related,  but  they  are.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  several  tons  of  soap  and 
candy  are  today  on  their  way  to  Vietnam 
to  help  further  the  civic  action  program 
of  our  marines  stationed  in  the  Phu  Bal 
area  near  the  17th  parallel. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  We  did  not 
sit  in  Saigon.  We  traveled  over  2,000 
miles  throughout  that  war-torn  country 
to  get  a  firsthand  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  there.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  Phu  Bal.  Our  marine  doctors 
there,  during  their  available  free  time, 
have  been  doing  a  most  outstanding  job 
In  caring  for  civilians  who  are  sick  and 
in  need  of  medical  attention.  They  say 
that  approximately  90  percent  of  their 
cases  show  marked  Improvement  with 
the  simple  application  of  soap  and  water, 
but  they  do  not  have  enough  soap. 

We  also  heard  reports  of  how  a  few 
pieces  of  candy  could  penetrate  the  lan- 
guage barrier  and  bring  smiles  to  the 
faces  of  children  who  are  living  amid 
so  much  tragedy. 

So  I  came  home  detennlned  to  do  what 
I  could  to  help  the  marines  with  their 
Important  civic  action  program.  I  am 
grateful  to  report  to  the  House  today 
that,  thanks  to  the  big  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  Soap  &  Detergent  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Confectioners  As- 
sociation,  5   tons   of  soap   and  candy 


-  are  now  en  route  to  South  'Vietnam,  and 
I  would  like  to  include  the  names  of  the 
donors  for  the  Record: 

Soap:  Purex  Corp.,  Lakewood.  Calif.; 
Lever  Brothers  Co..  New  York.  N.Y.; 
Armour  Grocery  Products  Co..  Chicago, 
111.;  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Colgate-Palmolive  Co..  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Duveen  Soap  Corp.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.Y.;  the  Llghtfoot  Co..  New  York; 
N.Y.;  the  Los,  Arigeles  Soap  Co..  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.;  the  Theobald  Industries, 
Harrison,  N.J.;  Lanmann  &  Kemp-Bar- 
clay &  Co.,  Palisade  Park.  N.J.;  the  John 
T.  Stanley  Co..  New  York,  N.Y.;  the  Her- 
shey  Estates  Soap  Division.  Hershey.  Pa.; 
the  Andrew  Jergens  Co..  Cincinnati. 
Ohio;  and  Swift  &  Company.  Chicago, 
111. 

Candy:  the  Fred  W.  Amend  Co..  Dan- 
ville. 111.;  Paul  F.  Belch  Co..  Blooming- 
ton,  ni.;  Bonomo  Candy  Division.  Gold 
Medal  Corp..  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Brock 
Candy  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Har- 
desty  Candy  Co..  Richmond.  Va.;  Tom 
Hfiston  Peanut  Co..  Columbus.  Ga.;  and 
Luden's.  Inc..  Reading.  Pa. 

I  was  amazed,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  too,  to  learn  that  soap  and  candy 
could  be  of  much  real  significance  In  such 
a  complex  war  as  that  In  Vietnam.  This 
is  what  Brig.  Gen.  William  G.  Thrash. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  had  to  say  in  a  recent 
letter  to  one  of  the  donors  to  the  civic 
action  program: 

Recent  reports  from  Vietnam  Indicate  that 
the  program  Is  paying  genuine  dividends,  not 
only  In  the  Intangible  ingredients  that  go 
to  make  up  mutual  understanding,  but  In 
very  basic  Ufesavlng  acts  by  Vietnamese. 
Because  of  the  relationship  established  by 
the  gifts  from  your  firm,  and  others,  Viet- 
namese villagers  have  risked  their  lives  to 
disclose  enemy  ambushes  to  our  marine 
patrols. 

If  this  pilot  project  works,  I  am  sure 
we  will  have  no  trouble  In  getting  further 
contributions  of  needed  Items  for  our 
civic  action  programs  which  are  endeav- 
oring to  stabilize  and  hold  the  rural 
areas  of  South  Vietnam. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  all  who 
have  been  associated  with  this  humani- 
tarian endeavor. 


WATER  RESOURCES  TRUST  FUND 

NEEDED 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion, and  especially  Its  northeastern  sec- 
tion, faces  a  very  real  water  shortage 
crisis  which  we  must  attempt  to  meet 
as  soon  as  possible.  Public  and  private 
demands  for  more  clean  water  In  the 
next  decade  will  make  this  serious  prob- 
lem even  more  acute. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  10539,  to  establish  a  national  water 
resources  trust  fund.  Revenues  result- 
ing from  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  would 
be  placed  in  this  trust  fund. 


The  recently-enacted  Coinage  Act  of 
1965  removes  or  reduces  the  silver  con- 
tent in  dimes,  quarters  and  half-dollars 
making  an  appreciable  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  coins.  As  a  result,  econo- 
anlsts  estimate  that  a  profit  of  $2  billion 
or  more  will  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  these  newly  minted 
coins. 

The  United  States  possesses  the  tech- 
nological ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  water  shortage,  but  these  programs 
will  be  very  expensive.  Consequently, 
we  need  a  fixed  source  of  revenue  to  vm- 
derwrite  the  research  and  development 
of  water  resources  and  their  use. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  will  recognize  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  and  act  a£Qrma- 
tlvely  on  H.R.  10539  in  the  near  future 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  COMMUNIST 
RUMANIA 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  great  pleasure  indeed  to  join  my 
many  distinguished  colleagues  who  have 
cosponsored  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  and 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]  condemning  the  discrimina- 
tory measures  of  the  Communist  Ru- 
manian Government  agsw^t  Its  citizens, 
particularly  against  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority In  Transylvania  which  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  by  my 
House  Resolution  294  on  March  24.  1965. 

Since  that  time  no  Improvement  of  the 
situation  has  taken  place.  The  situation 
of  the  minority  economically  continues 
to  be  bleak  indeed  and  individuals  ca;i 
only  escape  from  the  rural  areas  where 
they  are  paid  3  lei — price  of  2  pounds  of 
bread — per  day  at  the  collective  farms  If 
they  take  jobs  In  areas  outside  of  Tran- 
sylvania, thereby  moving  into  purely 
Rumanian  regions.  And  even  this  choice 
is  only  open  to  the  skilled  and  the  young. 
Politically,  there  Is  not  even  a  semblance 
of  self-admlnistratlon  and  even  the  Hun- 
garian Communists  are  pushed  aside  by 
the  Rumanians  In  the  party.  EVen  cs 
infamous  a  man  as  Georg  Moghloros, 
who  has  served  as  a  loyal  servant  of 
Gheorghlu-Dej  from  the  days  of  Illegal- 
ity In  the  1930's  on  Is  kept  out  from  the 
ruling  Politburo  of  seven,  and  others  are 
no  longer  even  In  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Party.  Police,  even  in  the  "Mures- 
Magyar  Autonomous  Province"  are  Ru- 
manian, and  speak  no  Hungarian  and 
the  councils,  except  in  purely  Hungarian 
villages  are  also  mixed,  usually  with  a 
Rumanian  majority.  Police  terror  is  still 
present  to  a  degree  greater  than  In 
Poland  and  Hungary.  Search  of  the  be- 
lojiglngs  of  foreign  visitors  in  the  hotels 
in  their  absence  Is  still  a  general  prac- 
tice and  many  of  them  are  shadowed  If 
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they  enter  certain  cities  or 
cationally,  scores  of 
are  closed  down  this  coming 
schools  start  again,  and  th( 
the  parents  to  keep  their 
the  Hungarian  section  is 
niflcantly.    Religious  f reedo  n 
sent,  aetheistic  propaganda 
teachers  and  intellectuals 
spread  it  if  they  want  to 
jobs,  while  people  still  can 
attending  church  services  oi 
their   children   to   religious 
classes.    Communal  fighting 
scale  is  a  fact  especially  in 
tensions  are  rising  between 
tionalities    actively 
government. 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 
stances  we  must  tell  the 
mimist  Government  whenever 
tions  are  entered  our  stropg 
equivocal  protest  and 
view  of  these  measures 
can  we  pose  as  the  powerf  il 
loving  and  just  nation,  whei 
cry  for  deliverance  by  innocfnt 
secuted  people  who  are  in 
potential  friends  and  natutal 
unanswered?    In  my  speech 
1965,  I  listed  several  points 
lieve  should  be  mentioned 
of  the  People's  Republic  of 
our  diplomats  and 
I  now  repeat  them  in  a 
as  they  are  as  timely  as  evei 

First.  Restoration    of 
choose  employment  at  a 
choice  by  professionals 
skilled  workers.    This  would 
that  those  who  would  like 
their  present  assignments 
lowed  to  do  so,  esp)ecially  if 
move  back  to  their  own 

Second.  A  promise  by  th( 
Government  to  use  Amerlcaji 
equipment  in  a  manner  only 
not  deprive  Himgarian  areas 
triaUzation  and  would  give 
tunity  of  employment  to'r 
zens  of  Hungarian  ethnic 

Third.  A  complete 
the  1963-64  amnesty  as  ther( 
hundreds  of  priests,  ministi-s 
men  still  In  jail. 

Fourth.  A  restoration  of 
Istrative    independence   of 
Hungarian  Bolyai  Universitkr 
Rimianian   Babes   University 
same  procedure  to  be  applied 
maceutical-Medical  College 
sarhely-Turgu       Mures, 
whenever  possible  of  the  _ 
independence  of  Hungarian 
and  grade  schools,  and  in 
pansion  of  the  Hungarian 
existing  ones. 

Fifth.  Creation  of  a 
garian  cultural  federation 
even  in  other  Communist 
creation  of  a  separate  writer! 
actors'  academj^  and  opening 
lie  of  the  Hungarian  Ubraii^s 
art  museums  at  Kolozsvar — 
vasarhely-Turgu     Mures, 
enyed-Aiud. 

Sixth.  Pei-mission  to  use 
Ian  language  in  speech  and 
Hungarian-inhabited  areas 
in  official  documents 
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Seventh.  Reattachment  of  the  districts 
of  Haromszek-Trei  Scaune — to  the  Hun- 
garian Autonomous  Province  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  original  boimdaries — 
1953-61 — of  the  same. 

Eighth.  More  proportionate  employ- 
ment of  Hungarians  in  local  administra- 
tive offices,  including  the  police. 

Ninth.  Guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  at- 
tending the  churches  and  synagogues  and 
promotion  of  the  education  of  those  who 
want  to  enter  priesthood  or  ministry. 
Restoration  of  the  full  freedom  of  Aron 
Marton,  bishop  of  Gyulafehervar-Alba 
Julia — and  filling  the  vacant  sees. 


THE  EISENHOWER  DEMURRER 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GogdellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  permanent  Record  of  the  Con- 
gress should  Include  a  very  significant 
and  intelligent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  today.  There- 
fore, upder  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  following  entitled,  "The  Eisenhower 
Demurrer":  * 

The  Eisenhower  Demurrer 

The  battle  on  Van  Tuong  Peninsula  makes 
evident  the  extent  to  which  American  troops 
are  now  directly  engaged  In  combat  In  South 
Vietnam.  In  these  circumstances  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  United  States  got^lnto  this 
land  war  in  Asia  takes  on  political  as  well 
as  filstorlcal  Interest. 

Both  were  Involved  in  the  remarks  of 
former  President  Elsenhower,  who  conferred 
with  Republican  congressional  leaders,  then 
demurred  from  President  Johnson's  frequent 
suggestion  that  the  current  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  Is  the  consequence  of 
a  Republican  commitment  given  in  1954. 
The  fact  that  the  Korean  war  became  a  criti- 
cal domestic  political  issue  la  1952  is  in  all 
minds. 

General  Elsenhower  emphasized  his  belief 
'  that  "the  Communists  must  be  stopped  in 
Vietnam."  But  he  said  that  his  October  1954 
letter  to  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  often 
quoted  by  President  Johnson,  was  a  pledge 
of  foreign  aid.  not  military  Involvement. 
And  he  stressed  that  he  never  made  a  uni- 
lateral military  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam, only  a  multilateral  engagement  through 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
Both  points  are  well  taken. 

It  was  a  unilateral  decision  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1961 — not  a  SEATO  decision — 
that  launched  the  program  of  massive  Amer- 
ican military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 
Most  Asians  and  most  American  allies  in 
Europe  have  always  had  deep  reservations 
about  It.  This  \uidoubtedly  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  mortgages  on  Amer- 
ican policy  in  southeast  Asia  and  it  would 
be  unwise  to  ignore  It. 

The  shift  from  military  assistance  and 
combat  advice  to  direct  participation  by 
American  combat  troops  in  the  Vietnanfese 
war  has  again  been  a  unilateral  American  de- 
cision, this  time  by  President  Johnson.  Not 
only  was  congressional  debate  avoided,  but 
there  were  repeated  denials  that  such  a  de- 
cision had  been  made.  Indeed,  the  whole  ef- 
fort was  to  make  it  appear  that  nothing  had 
changed  in  American  policy  since  1954. 


The  American  predicament  in  Vietnam  is 
likely  to  deepen  long  before  it  is  eased. 
American  casualties  are  certain  to  mount. 
Solutions  are  complicated  by  a  colonial  herit- 
age not  of  American  making,  but  of  which 
Americans  unfortunately  may  become  the 
heirs  as  their  military  numbers  grow  on 
Asian  soil  and  as  their  firepower,  unavoid- 
ably, takes  a .  toll  of  civilians  as  well  as 
guerrillas. 

The  military  decisions  of  the. past  closed 
out  diploniatlc  options  that  then  were  open. 
This  is  what  must  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
Difficult  decisions  that  lie  immediately  ahead 
may  become  even  njore  difficult  politically 
when  warfare  gives  way  to  negotiation,  as 
one  day  it  must.  It  is  essential  that  the 
country  be  clear  at  every  stage  where  it  is 
being  led  and  why.  If  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  it  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  straightforwardness  to  be  the  rtile 
now. 


OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent" that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  Members  of  this  body  to  know 
that  I  firmly  oppose  H.R.  9811,  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill.  The  very  fact  that  it  is 
an  omnibus  bill  disturbs  me.  Elach  of 
the  programs  contained  in  this  legislation 
calls  for  the  commitment  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  I  therefore  believe  that  each 
should  be  closely  examined  by  the  House. 
Without  a  separate  look  at  each  program, 
how  on  earth  can  we  ever  attempt  to  sep- 
arate, so  to  speak,  the  "wheat  from  the 
chaff"?  This  bill  means  higher  feed 
grain  costs  to  19,000  poultry  farmers  and 
16,000  milk  cow  farmers  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

H.R.  9811  proposes  an  extension  of 
existing  subsidy  programs  which  we  all 
know  have  failed  miserably  in  the  past, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  programs 
that  will  necessarily  result  in  the  spend- 
ing of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  next  4 
years.  I  agree  that  some  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  programs  have 
been  necessary  and  successful.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  many  commodity  pro- 
grams however  have  been  neither  neces- 
sary nor  have  they  been  successful  in  im- 
proving the  income  of  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers. Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  our  com- 
modity programs  has  increased  tre- 
mendously since  1960.  The  1964  rice 
program  is  up  $12.4  million;  wheat 
is  up  $48.1  million;  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram is  up  $554.3  million;  the  cotton  pro- 
gram is  up  $304.4  million;  and  the  peanut 
program  is  up  $15.3  million.  But -even 
with  this  substantial  contribution  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayer,  the  net  farm  income  is 
up  only  $900  million  over  1960. 

Obviously  these  programs  are  deficient 
If  the  Federal  Government  has  to  spend 
$2  billion  to  increase  farm  income  by  only 
$900  million. 

Farm  income  is  no  greater  now  than 
It  was  7  years  ago.  And  today,  under  ths 
proposed  legislation  before  us,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  proven  failure  of  the  current 
commodity  programs,  cotton  is  to  be  in- 
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eluded  on  the  list  of  programs  dependent 
on  direct  Government  payments.  Thl^ 
bill  proposes  to  reduce  cotton  acreage  by 
cash  payments  to  farmers  who  cut  back 
their  present  acreage  from  15  to  35  per- 
cent. We  all  know  that  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  production  will  necessarily  de- 
crease merely  because  of  a  reduction  in 
acreage.  On  the  contrary,  experience 
proves  that  production  will  actually  In- 
crease. 

Another  inconsistency  which  bothers 
me  is  the  fact  that  while  H.R.  9811  is  sup- 
posed to  persuade  cotton  farmers  to  cut 
production.  It  Is  apparently  at  the  same 
time  allowing  any  cotton  grower  the  op- 
portunity to  produce  all  the  cotton  he 
wants,  without  any  risk  of  penalties  and, 
of  course,  without  subsidy. 

If  this  measure  is  defeated,  most  of 
the  commodities  included  will  be  covered 
by  existing  programs  which,  although 
not  really  effective  either,  are  still  pref- 
erable in  my  opinion  to  the  proposed 
costly  programs  under  this  bill.  Of 
course  if  I  could  have  my  way,  there 
simply  would  be  no  Government  subsi- 
dies at  all  in  American  agriculture.  I 
frankly  believe  that  the  agricultural 
community  must  move  back  to  its  origi- 
nal free  enterprise  position.  It  must  go 
back  to  the  market-price  system  rather 
than  attempting  to  operate  under  the 
current  governmental  price-fixing  setup. 

As  I  said  previously,  there  have  been 
a  few  USDA  programs  which  have  been 
successful,  and  this  is  why  I  was  In  favor 
of  the  ASC  program.  But  on  the  whole, 
these  farm  subsidies  have  not  accom- 
plished anything  for  the  smkll  farmer. 
And,  may  I  assure  you  that  the  small 
farmer,  particularly  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  is  who  I  am  most  concerned 
about.  Accordingly,  since  H.R.  9811 
merely  calls  for  a  status  quo  in  the  agri- 
cultural situation  in  tliis  country  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  suggestion  of  a  sub- 
stantial improvement'  nor  even  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  f  aim  problems,  I  can- 
not and  will  not  support  the  bill. 


*lvi 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  fVITH  THE 
U.S.S.R. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  interest  in  Senator  Fclbright's 
railroading  of  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  encom-ages  me  to  rec- 
ommend again  that  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  hold  immediate  hearings 
on  this  Ill-advised  pact.  Although  it 
is  not  within  the  junsdiction  of  this  body 
of  Congress  to  ratify  or  reject  the  treaty, 
yet  in  view  of  Senator  Fulbrioht's  ar- 
bitrary denial  of  hearing  expert  public 
witnesses  and  other  Government'  wit- 
nesses, such  as  our  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  it  is  our  moral  obligation  both 
as  Representatives  of  the  people  and 
citizens  of  this  Republic  to  afford  at  least 
the  opportunity  for  a  fair,  honest,  and 
open  public  examination  of  this  danger- 
ous and  contradictory  pact. 

On  August  8  I  wrote  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 

y  ■ 


Affairs  Committee,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Mor- 
gan, asking  for  possible  committee  con- 
sideration. This  afternoon  I  have  again 
communicated  with  Dr.  Morgan,  hoping 
that  in  view  of  the  grave  questions  in- 
volved, the  growing  public  anxiety,  and 
the  lack  of  Senate  scrutiny,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  study  the  matter. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee publication  on  the  "Consular 
Convention  With  the  Soviet  Union," 
consisting  of  a  single  hearing  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  his  aids, 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  both  the 
rigged  character  of  the  hearing  and  the 
confused  notions  surrounding  the  pact. 
For  example,  on  ♦page  2  the  chairman 
replies  to  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  it  "would  have  to  vote  on  it  after 
we  have  committee  hearings."  As 
though  to  confirm  Senator  Hickenloop- 
ER's  obvious  suspicion,  only  one  hearing 
was  held,  involving  only  the  Department 
of  State,  and  not  hearings,  affording 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  treaty  the 
freedom  of  open,  critical  discussion. 

As  to  confusion  of  thought  on  this 
treaty,  on  page  3  there  is  a  caption  "Con- 
sular Convention  With  Russia."  The 
title  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  actual 
treaty  in  substance  accurately  refer  to 
the  "Consular  Convention  With  the  So- 
viet Union."  As  many  of  our  university 
graduate  students  in  East  European 
studies  now  know,  Russia  and  the  So-< 
Viet  Union  are  not  synonymous.  Is  this 
treaty  with  Russia  oi"  is  it  with  the 
U.S.S.R.?  Logically  and  historically  It 
cannot  be  with  both.  Yet  we  have  the 
spectacle  here,  bearing  the  imprint  of 
one  of  our  highest  legislative  commit- 
tees, fallaciously  confusing  the  two, 
which  in  many  a  graduate  school  would 
rate  a  zero. 

-  Mr.  Speaker,  many  other  examples  of 
lack  of  understanding  and  confused 
thought  regarding  this  treaty  may  be 
cited.  To  prevent  a  blind  ratification  of 
this  pact  by  our  sister  body,  I  urge  the 
leadership  of  this  Chamber  to  call  for 
immediate,  open  and  public  hearings  on 
the  treaty  by  our  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, inviting  Mr.  Hoover  and  private 
citizens  to  testify.  In  our  democratic 
framework  this  is  the  least  that  our  citi- 
zens can  expect — an  open,  frank,  and 
critical  discussion  of  a  seemingly  innocu- 
ous pact. 

To  demonstrate  the  conflict  of  views 
on  this  issue,  which  in  all  fairness  should 
be  given  a  thoroughly  legislative  ailing, 
I  request  that  the  following  items  be  ap- 
pended to  my  remarks:  First,  the  Au- 
gust 13  editorial  on  "Normal  Relations" 
in  the  Richmond  News  Leader;  second, 
the  August  6  Washington  Post  editorial 
on  the  "Consular  Convention"  and  the 
full  and  unedited  reply  to  it  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky,  professor  of  Georgetown 
University  and  president  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America ;  and 
third,  the  Washington  Post's  edited  pub- 
lication of  this  reply  in  Its  August  16 
Issue,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

(From  the  Richmond   (Va.)    News  Leader. 
Aug.  13,  1965  J 

Normal  Relatioks 
Details  are  now  at  hand  concerning  the 
swift  railroad  Job,  with  Senator  Fulbright 


as  chief  engineer,  which  was  done  to  get  the 
Soviet  Consular  Treaty  out  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  some  days  ago. 
Readers  doubtless  will  remember  that  this 
proposal  came  forth  with  some  fanfare  early 
m  1964.  Its  purpose  was  to  enable  the  So- 
viet Union  to  establish  consulates  in  various 
paru  of  the  United  States  and  to  let  the 
United  States  set  up  consulates  In  the  So- 
viet Union. 

When  the  deal  got  a  brUsque  public  re- 
action, it  went  Immediately  into  the  deep 
freeze.  This  treaty  was  definitely  contro- 
versial. Controversial  subjects  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  election  years.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four  was  an  election  year.  End  of 
debate  on  the  consular  treaty. 

One  can  nod  smilingly  at  sharp  politics, 
but  one  cannot  nod  at  the  suppression  of 
the  public  discussion  that  ought  to  go  with 
important  congressional  deliberation.  If 
1964  was  a  bad  year  to  discuss  getting  cozy 
with  the  Soviets,  1965  U  worse.  Khrushchev 
Is  gone,  the  committee  government  of  the 
Kremlin  is  edgy.  Soviet  relations  are  in  a 
far  more  dangerous  state;  American  planes 
are  being  shot  down  by  the  Soviet  missiles  in 
Vietnam.  So  is  there  a  full-dress  hearing  on 
the  admittedly  controversial  treaty?  Does 
FtTLBRicHT  dare? 

I^ie  consular  treaty  has  long  been  in  seem- 
ing repose.  Late  last  month,  the  usual  hints 
leaked  out:  The  proposal  wa^  being  revived 
even  though  Soviet  antagonism  was  at  its 
height.  The  scholarly  and  Jovial  chairman 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee, ^Prof.  Lev 
Dobriansky.  wrote  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Conmxlttee  as  Jxist  one  witness  who 
wanted  to  testify  at  public  hearihgs.  Dr. 
Dobriansky  Is  a  specialist  In  Soviet  affairs 
who  is  frequently  called  upon  as  an  expert 
witness  In  legislative  hearings.  He  was  In- 
formed by  an  aid  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  it  was  not  known  whether 
outside  witnesses  would  be  called. 

On  July  30,  the  only  hearing  was  held. 
The  sole  witness  was  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  with  hlB  legal  adviser.  An  August  2, 
Dr.  Dobriansky  wrote  to  Senator  Fxh-bright 
to  urge  open  hearings.  But  the  next  day. 
the  committee  in  executive  session  reported 
the  treaty  out  on  a  voice  vote.  Senator 
BouRKE  HICKENLOOPER  was  the  Only  dissenter 
present;  Senator  Frakk  Lausche,  another 
opponent,  was  not  there.  Thus  after  lis- 
tening only  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  controversial  treaty  went  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

Among  the  arguments  that  Senator  Foi,- 
BRiGHT  did  not  want  to  hear — or  did  not  want 
the  American  people  to  hear — were  these: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  recent  testimony  that 
Soviet  consulates  would  broaden  Soviet  es- 
pionage and  make  security  more  difficult. 

The  precedent-shattering  grant  of  diplo"- 
matic  immunity  to  consular  officers. 

The  difficulty  that  Latin  American  nations 
will  face  in  rejecting  Soviet  consulates  after 
the  United  States  has  accepted. 

The  impractlcallty  of  trade  with  a  nation 
that  does  not  respect  copyright  or  patent 
agreements. 

The  failure  to  obtain  concessions  for  the 
property  rights  of  American  citizens  who  are 
former  nationals  of  the  Soviet  states. 

De  facto  recognition  of  the  IncorpKDration 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the 
Soviet  empire. 

None  of  these  arguments  was  heard.  In- 
stead, the  only  argviments  were  those  of 
Dean  Rusk,  who  hoped  that  the  agreement 
would  help  normalize  relations.  What  Is 
needed  is  an  agreement  to  normalize  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  6, 1965J 

Consular  Convention 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

has  done  well  in  reporting  out  at  last  the 
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the  treaty  makes  mockery  of  our  own  official 
declarations. 

These  and  many  other  substantive  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty  should  have  been  care- 
fully examined  and  openly  heard  by  Mr. 
Pulbricht.  With  regrettable  Irresponsibility, 
he  chose  to  ram  this  down  the  throats  of 
the  American  people  by  railroading  It  through 
his  committee  and  obtaining  a  blind  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate.  As  dally  pleaders  for 
"fairness,"  "open-mlndedness"  and  "Just 
democratic  action,"  are  you  still  in  support 
of  such  deplorable,  arbitrary  action?  Or, 
as  many  of  us  who  seek  a  fair  and  open  pub- 
lic bearing  on  this  vital  treaty,  are  you 
prepared  now  to  call  upon  our  responsible 
Senators  to  return  the  pact  back  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  so  that 
the  voices  of  the  people  can  be  heard? 
Lev  E.  Dobrianskt, 
Georgetoun  University. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  August 

16,   1965) 

Consular  Pact 

Your  August  6  editorial  on  the  "Consular 
Convention"  contains  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
fiction.  Your  statement  that  the  "commit- 
tee has  taken  its  time  in  acting"  is  a  grossly 
misleading  half-truth.  You  know  that  Sen- 
ator Pulbricht  simply  had  sat  on  the  pact 
since  June  1964  calling  for  hearings  and  then 
postponing  them,  and  finally,  In  the  most 
undemocratic  manner  railroading  it  through 
committee  for  a  blind  ratification  by  the 
Senate. 

Advocates  of  this  harmful  treaty,  who  are 
eager  to  appease  the  Russian  imperio- 
colonlalists  at  any  price,  have  feared  right 
along  fair  and  open  public  hearings  on  the 
Second  Treaty  of  Moscow.  A  considered  and 
full  exposure  of  its  contents  would  lead  to 
It^  rejection  by  the  Senate. 

The  last-minute  maneuver  of  having  Sec- 
retary Rusk  testify  on  this  ill-written  and 
Moscow-oriented  pact  does  not  satisfy  the 
demand  of  moral  responsibility  for  fair  and 
open  public  hearings. 

Contrary  to  the  fiction  in  your  statement 
that  this  Second  Tteaty  of  Moscow  would  be 
"of  great  advantage  to  this  country,"  the 
truth  Is  that  a  blind  ratification  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  mean  a  tremendous  diplomatic 
victory  for  Moscow.  The  treaty  Is  based  on 
false  political  assumptions;  its  very  language 
contradicts  even  the  U.S.SJi.  Constitution 
and  the  most  advanced  knowledge  on  the  So- 
viet Union  and  thus  Is  subject  to  legal  ques- 
tion. As  drawn,  the  treaty  makes  mockery 
of  our  own  official  declarations. 

Lev.  E.  Dobrianskt. 

Alexandria. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  ROCK 

Mr..  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.   Mr.  Speaker: 

In  every  object  there  Is  inexhaustible 
meaning;  the  eye  sees  In  It  what  the  eye 
brings  means  of  seeing. 

So  quotes  Carlyle,  and  goes  on  to  muse : 
For  ours  is  a  most  fictile  world;  and  man 
is  the  most  fingent  plastic  of  creatures.  A 
world  not  fixable;  not  fathomable.  An  un- 
fathomable somewhat  which  Is  not  we; 
which  we  can  work  with,  and  live  amidst,  and 
model,  miraculously  in  our  miraculous  being, 
and  name  world.  But  if  the  very  rocks 
and  rivers  are.  In  strict  language,  made  by 


those  outward  senses  of  ours,  how  much 
more,  by  the  inward  sense,  are  all  phe- 
nomena of  the  spiritual  kind.  Which  Inward 
sense,  moreover,  is  not  permanent  like  the 
outward  ones,  but  forever  growing  and  chang- 
ing. •  •  •  Observe,  however,  that  of  man's 
whole  terrestrial  p>ossesslons  and  attain- 
ments, unspeakably  the  noblest  are  his  sym-  ' 
bols,  divine  or  divine-seeming;  under  which 
he  marches  and  fights,  with  victorious  as- 
surance. In  this  life  battle:  what  we  can 
call  his  realized  Ideals.  •  •  •  strong  was  he 
that  had  a  church,  what  we  can  call  a 
church:  he  stood  thereby,  though  "In  the 
center  of  Immensities,  In  the  conflux  of 
eternities,"  yet  manlike  toward  God  and 
man;  the  vague  shoreless  universe  had  be- 
come for  him  a  firm  city,  and  dwelling  which 
he  knew.  Such  virtue  was  in  Belief;  In  these 
words,  well  spoken.  I  believe. 

This  is  an  age  of  revolution,  they  say. 
Revolution  is  change  characterized  by 
speed.  It  resolves  complexities  into  their 
simpler  elements,  and  In  this  respect  is 
similar  to  decay.  Essentially,  it  is  de- 
struction. It  may  be  the  prelude  to  the 
breakdown  pf  society;  or,  it  may  clear 
away  the  ground  for  nobler  construction. 
The  speed  of  change  In  our  time  requires 
swift  decision  and  sure  judgment.  Else 
confusion  and  uncertainty  degenerate  *" 
into  anarchy  and  chaos. 

The  responsibility  rests  on  the  man 
whose  hands  hold  worldwide  Influence — 
whose  hands  hold  irresistible  naked 
power,  if  you  will.  That  individual,  of 
course,  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States.  As  never  before  in  all 
history,  the  "inner  senses"  of  one  man 
will  set  the  "symbols"  under  which  all 
peoples  of  this  planet  will  march  and 
fight  in  this  life  battle.  As  no  other 
hiunan  being  before  him  has  ever  done, 
he  stands  ''in  the  center  of  immensities, 
in  the  conflux  of  eternities."  What  sort 
of  man  is  he?  Has  this  "vague  shoreless 
universe  become  for  him  a  firm  city?" 

The  future,  being  unborn,  exists  only 
in  the  ideals  and  in  the  mentality  of  the 
man  or  men  who  will  bring  it  into  being. 
Its  form  and  likeness  will  conform  to 
that  of  its  progenitors,  as  is  the  way  of 
all  flesh.  Lacking  the  "victorious  assur- 
ance"  of  materialized  ideals  and  stabi- 
lized institutions,  we  must  look  for  clues 
to  the  behavior  of  the  President.  Two 
details  of  that  behavior  may  have  vital 
signtflcance. 

The  President  makes  frequent  use  of 
the  word,  consensus.  In  political  par- 
lance, the  word  has  a  narrow  meaning. 
T}ie  implication  is  that  a  political  clique 
or  a  political  party  will  arrive  at  an 
agreed  upon  course  of  action  by  consid- 
ering various  shades  of  opinion  and  then 
eliminating  details  which  cannot  gain 
universal  support.  There  is  in  it  an  ele- 
ment of  persuasion  whereby  one  member 
concedes  an  advantage  in  return  for  a 
favor,  which  is  to  say  that  self-interest 
prevails  over  the  general  good.  There 
is  also  an  element  of  compulsion,  in  that 
failure  to  conform  carries  a  personal 
penalty. 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  ', 
President  sets  no  such  narrow  limits  on  — - 
his  understanding  of  the  word.  There 
does  indeed  exist  in  a  given  society  a 
great  number  of  conflicts  of  Interest.  To 
eliminate  all  such  conflicts  would  abolish 
competition  as  well  as  emulation,  and 
these  are  the  marks  of  a  free  society. 
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Their  elimination  would  reduce  us  to  the 
dead  mindlessness  of  a  beehive.  Pre- 
sumably that  is  the  aim  of  theoretical 
communism.  Practical  communism,  of 
course,  is  much  less  benign. 

In  contradistinction  to  such  a  con- 
sensus, men  have  always  believed  that 
there  Is  a  much  broader  kind  of  possible 
agreement  which  they  call  the  common 
good.  It  rests  upon  an  luiselfish  bal- 
ancing of  individual  claims,  and  lea4s 
to  a  course  of  action  on  which  all  men 
would  agree  if  they  possessed  infinite 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  justice.  The  President  seeks 
justice  for  all  the  segments  of  society, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

'In  all  ages  there  have  been  reformers. 
They  see  conditions  which  in  their  opin- 
ions call  for  change.  In  practice,  re- 
formers almost  uniformly  draw  up 
battle  lines  against  the  evil  they  would 
remove.  Along  with  the  evil,  they  must 
destroy  the  evildoers.  This  has  been 
the  sad  course  of  reformation  over  many 
a  long  and  weary  century.  At  the  end, 
the  reformation  itself  generally  needs 
reforming,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  is 
still  in  the  distance. 

The  President  organizes  no  crusades 
against  evildoers.  He  recognizes  no 
evildoers.  Instead  he  sees  elements  of 
society  whose  fundamental  purposes  are 
constructive,  but  who  must  come  into 
contact  with  other  elements,  and  those 
contacts  have  not  yet  been  made  smooth 
and  harmonious.  He  takes  it  as  his 
function  to  promote  the  necessary  har- 
mony. As  an  instance,  it  is  commonly 
understood  that  he  has  made  peace  with 
what  we  call  business.  The  President 
realizes  that  the  affluent  society  with 
which  we  are  blessed  is  due  to  the  in- 
genuity and  exploits  of  "business." 
Without  business  we  would  be  back  in 
the  dark  ages.  But  business  cannot  ex- 
ist without  labor.  Each  needs  the  other. 
Their  true  interests  do  not  conflict. 
They  concur.  And  justice  will  establish 
the  concurrence. 

On  the  international  scene,  confusion 
and  discontent  spill  the  bounty  of  heav- 
en and  make  futile  the  efiforts  toward 
constructive  economies  and  stabilized 
governments.  We  attribute  the  evil 
stimulus  toward  such  a  state  of  affairs 
to  communism.  To  some  individuals, 
the  simplest  method  of  dealing  with  the 
situation  would  be  to  destroy  the  Com- 
munists. It  is  conceivable  that  such  a 
course  of  action  is  practical.  Prom  what 
evidence  we  have,  the  President  would 
not  accept  that  course.  Communists  are 
people.  A  world  free  of  Communists 
might  be  free  of  trouble  for  a  time.  But 
the  ideal  of  a  true  consensus  of  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  mankind  would  not  be 
realized.  Apparently  the  President  sees 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  a  new  world 
from  which  want  and  disease  and  in- 
justice have  been  banished.  The  worj- 
ders  of  science  have  made  that  kind  of 
world  practicable,  so  it  is  said,  if  men 
would  only  settle  down  to  honest  work. 
Another  word  is  appearing  more  and 
more  in  the  President's  vocabulary.  That 
word  is  "today."  The  President  is  say- 
ing that  this  matter  or  the  other  will 
be  given  attention  "today,"  that  he  has 
asked  that  this  thing  or  the  other  be 


done  "today."    On  assuming  the  Presi- 
dency, he  inherited  an  age  and  a  race: 
Whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  We  can  no 
longer  await  the  slow  processes  of  evolu- 
tion. The  speed  of  constructive  action 
must  match  the  remorseless  surge  of 
revolution.  Else  the  alternative  of  world 
chaos  impends. 

To  produce  concrete  results  with  the 
speed  demanded  by  the  age  borders  on 
the  miraculous.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
miracles  that  they  incite  Incredulity. 
Hence  the  cry  that  government  does  not 
tell  the  truth  about  matters  and  develop- 
ments which  are  of  grave  concern  to 
every  citizen.  Give  us  the  facts,  they 
demand,  and  we  will  believe. 

Alas,  facts  which  contradict  precon- 
ceptions penetrate  the  integument  of 
custom  with  difficulty.  We  find  it  hard 
to  believe  what  we  have  not  been  used  to 
believing.  Nevertheless,,  the' administra- 
tion patiently  and  persistently  tries  to 
present  the  picture  as  it  appears  to  those 
who  are  qualified  to  understand.  Civil 
and  military  olfcers  outline  the  details 
of  Government  policy  and  operation  up 
to  the  limits  of  security  requirements. 
They  answer  candidly  and  fully  the  ques- 
tions of  anxious  auditors — auditors  who 
are  sometimes  querulous  because  they 
are  anxious,  let  us  remind  ourselves. 
For  these,  too,  are  good  and  patriotic 
American  citizens,  seeking  the  general 
good  of  the  Nation  they  love.  And  it  is 
the  pattern  of  the  President's  behavior 
that  they  should  find  reason  to  believe  in 
him  and  to  trust  him. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  also  lived  in  a 
time  of  peril.  During  a  long  and  active 
life  he  wtis  closely  associated  virith  four 
successive  kings  who  struggled  more  or 
less  vainly  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
and  contradictions  of  clashing  ideologies 
and  burning  ambitions.  Still,  Isaiah  was 
an  optimist.  Beyond  the  surface  indica- 
tions of  ruin  he  could  see  the  ultimate 
reign  of  righteousness  where  the  govern- 
ment should  rule  in  justice.  And  he 
said : 

And  a  man  shaU  be  as  a  hiding  place  from 
the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest:  as 
rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  In  a  weary  land. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  sages  knew  the 
power  of  words  to  invoke  the  "symbols" 
of  Carlyle  which  are  the  source  of 
strength.  Words  as  well  as  things  mean 
different  things  to'dlfferent  people.  So 
the  Hebrews  resorted  to  pictures  which 
were  too  vivid  to  be  mistaken.  Isaiah's, 
picture  offers  assurance  and  comfort.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  five  con- 
tinents of  the  planet  earth  are  beginning 
to  catch  details  of  the  same  image  in  the 
American  President. 

In  the  time  when  Isaiah  lived,  and 
about  which  he  wrote,  all  did  not  share 
the  prophet's  optimism.  The  king  him- 
self moaned: 

This  day  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke, 
and  blasphemy;  for  the  children  are  come  to 
the  birth,  and  there  Is  not  strength  to  bring 
forth. 

God  grant  that  in  this  day  of  promise 
and  of  hope  we  may  find  strength  and 


purpose  to  bring  forth  the  new  society 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  man. 


ARE  WE  INJTROUBLE? 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t^e  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  timely  and  thought-provoking  edi- 
,  torial  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  my  congressional  district  recently,  and 
I  commend  to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress Ihat  he  read  this  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hampshire  Review, 
Romney,  W.  Va.,  wh^h  is  as  follows: 
Are  We  in  Trouble? 
Watching  the  newscasts  from  the  Wash- 
ington. DC,  television  stations  over  the 
weekend,  one  could  not  help  but  wonder  If 
our  country  is  in  serious  trouble.  These 
newscasts  showed  numerous  pictures  and 
films  of  the  group  of  demonstrators  who 
have  been  harrassing  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  to  protest  our  Involvement  in 
South  Vietnam.  Their  appearance  as  well 
as  the  placards  they  displayed  were  disgust- 
ing, to  say  the  least.  Their  disrespect  for 
the  seat  of  our  Government  and  for  our  pub- 
lic officials  would,  be  disturbing  Indeed  If  we 
did  not  realize  that  they  are  not  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  young  people  ot  America. 

The  thought  occurred  to  us  that  at  the 
same  time  that  these  disreputable  young 
people  «re  going  through  their  disgraceful 
antics  m  Washington,  some  60  young  men 
from  this  community,  members  of  the  1st 
Magazine  Platoon,  351st  Ordnance  Company, 
U.S.  Army  Reserve,  are  at  Camp  Pickett  go- 
ing through  their  annual  active  duty  train- 
ing. Our  young  men  are  going  about  this 
training  diligently  and  cheerfully  even 
though  it  Is  taking  them  away  from  their 
homes,  their  families  and  their  Jobs  for  2 
weeks  In  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer. 
They  are  doing  this  to  prepare  themselves 
for  Intelligent  and  effective  service  to  their 
country  In  case  they  may  be  needed. 

All  over  the  country,  thousands  of  other 
young  men  have  been  doing  the  same  thing 
all  summfer  long  as  unit  after  unit  of  the 
Army  Reserve  goes  to  camp  for  active  duty 
training. 

Of  course,  the  Reserves  of  the  other  serv- 
ices and  the  Army  National  Guard  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  but  we  stress  the  Army  Re- 
serve for  two  reasons.  First  because  our 
own  Hampshire  County  men  are  serving  In 
it,  and  second,  because  the  Army  Reserve 
has  been  facing  extinction  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  units  since  last  winter. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  units  are  sched- 
uled to  be  eliminated  or  reorganized,  they 
have  not  slackened  In  their  efforts  to  recruit 
new  men  and  to  become  as  proficient  and 
effective  as  possible.  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  J.  Sutton, 
who  Is  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  and  as  such 
heads  all  the  reservists  In  the  country,  re- 
cently had  this  to  say  about  his  reservists: 

"With  the  sure  Instinct  of  the  seasoned 
soldier  on  uncertain  ground,  members  of  the 
Army  Reserve  have  followed  the  tUne-honored 
admonition:  'Keep  marching.' 

"Pacing  the  future  with  their  heads  up, 
they  have  kept  their  formation,  moving 
steadily  onward  and  In  cadence. 

"Their  dedication  runs  deep.  Mindful  of 
the  necessity  to  maintain  readiness  in  a 
troubled  world,  they  have  kept  faith  with 
themselves  and   their  country — ready,   able 
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and  willing  to  do  the  Job  they 
to  do.  If  need  be. 

"Commanders,  confronted  ♦ith 
strength   decline    at   the   beg!  nning 
year,  have  met  the  challenge 
problem.     They  have  revitalizei  I 
Ing  and  retention  efforts  at  ai: 
cessfiilly  reverse  this  downwai  1 

"Wherever  located,  the  Armj 
the     move,    striving    forward 
marching'  In  the  best  tradition 
That  they  do  so  Is  a  bulwark 
and  a  reassurance  to  our  Natioti 

"iThave  never  been  more 
Reserve." 

Li6ok  again  at  those  demonstiktors 
tngton  and  compare  them  wlti 
serve  In  the  Army   Reserve 
chief   says   of    them.    Those 
then  promptly  appear  in  thel^ 
as  a  group  made  up  of  those 
Interested  In  attracting  attention 
selves  then  they  are  in  any 
espouse. 
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Mr.    GREIGG.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
from  New  York  [Mr 
tend  his  remarks  at  this 
Record  and  include  extranec(us 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   MULTER.     Mr, 
introduced  H.R.  10529,  which 
hibit  banks  from  performing 
accounting  semces 

Banks  should  not  perform 
accounting  services.    Such 
best  left  to  those,  who,  by 
dedication,  have  developed 
gree  of  skill  to  do  the  job. 
accounting  is  not  to  be 
bookkeeping,  recordkeeping 
liar  clerical  work. 

The  bill  defines 
Ing  services"  to 
following : 

First:  The  design,  installatioti 
vision  of  internal  systems  of 
In  terms  of  money  or  lntern4l 
financial  data. 
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Professional  accounting 
"design,  installation,  and  s' 
internal  systems. 
Is  not  professional  accountihg 
sional  accounting  deals  witl, 
recordkeeping  in  terms  of 
nancial  data.    If  the  system 
keeping  involves  units  other 
It  does  not  come  within  the 
professional  accounting. 

Second : 

The  use  of  discretion  in  recoitalng  business 
transactions  of  a  financial  na  tire. 

This  conforms  substanti  illy  to  the 
widely  known  and  generally  accepted 
definition  of  professional  ace  ounting.  It 
involves  the  element  of  d  scretion  or 
judgment  which  is  often  entailed  in  a 
particular  bookkeeping  proc(  dure  or  en- 
try, such  as  which  recordin  ;s  to  make, 
when,  in  what  amounts,  and  to  what  ac- 
counts. This  is  best  left  to  professional 
accountants. 

Third: 


The   preparation   of 
from-books  of  account. 
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The  preparation  of  periodic  financial 
statements  such  as  the  familiar  balance 
sheet  or  profit  and  loss  statement  is  a 
key  professional  accounting  service. 
They  are  prepared  from  the  financial 
data  accumulated  in  the  accounting  rec- 
ords and  are  intended  to  tell  the  busi- 
nessman, where  his  company  has  been, 
where  it  is  now,  and  where  it  Is  likely 
to  be  heading. 

Fourth: 

.    The   preparation   of   tax   returns   whether 
Federal,  State,  or  local. 

This  activity  -depends  upon  accounting 
records  and  accounting  principles  for  its 
foundation.  While  there  is  no  prfesent 
Federal  regulation  over  persons  or  firms 
who  may  prepare  a  tax  return  for  a  tax- 
payer for  a  fee  this  Is  not  an  activity  in 
which  a  bank  should  engage.  Banks 
would  not  be  prohibited  under  the  bill 
in  any  way  from  preparing  estate,  in- 
heritance, or  fiduciary  tax  returns  or  any 
other  tax  returns  which  are  necessary  in 
connection  with  their  lawful  functions 
as  trustee  or  agent. 

Fifth: 

The  conduct  of  audits  and  the  preparation 
of  reports  based  on  audits. 

Audit  ic  a  procedure  which  examines 
records  and  statements  to  safeguard 
against  fraud  and  error  and  to  assure 
that  the  records  and  statements  are  in 
accord  with  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples. This  assurance  is  vital  to  man- 
agement, third  parties,  and  particularly 
banks. 

Often  an  accountant  is  called  upon  to 
express  a  professional  opinion  In  his 
audit  report  about  the  firm's  operation 
as  reflected  In  Its  financial  records. 
Training  and  experience  is  required  to 
carry  out  this  responsibility. 

The  bUl  recognizes  that  when  a  bank 
occupies  a  position  of  trustee  or  agent, 
it  must  necessarily  have  the  authority  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  services.  The 
bill  does  not  Interfere  In  any  way  with 
necessai-y  activities  when  the  bank  Is 
acting  as  a  tnistee  or  agent,  even  If  such 
activities  or  services  include  those  pro- 
hibited by  this  bill  under  other  condi- 
tions. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  national  banks, 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  those  banks  whose  deposits  are  in- 
suipd  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  act  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  supervising  agencies  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  banks. 

The  bill  would  also  apply  to  insured 
members  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

During  the  last  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  9548,  a  bill  to  prohibit  banks  from 
performing  clerical,  administrative, 
bookkeeping,  statistical,  accounting,  or 
other  similar  services  for  depositors, 
borrowers,  or  other  customers,  except  to 
the  extent  necessary  incident  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  lawful  functions  of 
such  bank  as  a  depositor,  lender,  trustee 
or  agent.  Hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Super- 
vision and  Insurance,  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Representatives  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Public  Accountants  were  heard 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  representatives 


of  the  American  Banking  Association 
were  heard  in  opposition.  No  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  bill  in  that  Con- 
gress. I  have  introduced  H.R.  112  in  this 
Congress,  which  is  identical  to  H.R.  9548. 
These  bills  are  broader  in  scope  than 
HJl.  10529,  which  would  prohibit  banks 
from  performing  professional  account- 
ing services  only. 

Banks  should  not  be  allowed  to  per- 
form professional  accounting  services 
for  the  business  community.  It  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  individuals,  customers, 
business  firms  and  the  public  account- 
ing profession,  and  probably  even  the 
banks  themselves,  for  banks  not  to  per- 
form professional  accounting  services. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  10529  upon  re- 
quest of  the  National  Society  of  Public 
Accountants. 


ECONOMY   IN   GOVERNMENT:    THE 
PRESIDENT'S  EXAMPLE 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  single 
person  in  the  administration  has  taken 
the  drive  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
eliminate  waste  as  seriously  as  President 
Johnson  himself. 

The  importance  he  attaches  to  this 
problem  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
•steps  he  has  taken  to  tighten  up  on  op- 
erations involving  the  White  House  and 
its  staff. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
August  15,  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Journal-American  outlining  the  example 
set  by  the  President;  it  should  inspire 
others  to  increase  their  efforts  in  this 
area. 

The  article  follows:       < 

D.C.   Current:    L.B.J.  Sets  Example  in 
Government  Economy 
(By  Marianne  Means) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  practice* 
what  he  preaches.  When  he  admonishes  the 
Government  to  pinch  pennies,  he  applies 
that  parsimonious  approach  to  himself  as 
well  as  lesser  olHcials.  Nowhere  In  the  ad- 
thinistration  has  the  budget  been  pared  more 
ruthlessly  than  inside  the  White  House. 

The  President's  staff  has  26  fewer  members 
than  a  year  ago;  L.B.J,  is  now  getting  along 
with  fewer  special  assistants  and  secretaries 
than  President  Kennedy  employed.  John- 
son has  also  halved  the  number  of  black 
limousines  available  at  the  White  House; 
their  use  Is  now  restricted  to  special  assist- 
ants. 

As  often  as  he  can,  especially  on  short  trips 
such  as  weekends  at  his  Texas  ranch,  the 
President  travels  in  an  eight-seat  Jetstar  in- 
stead of  the  huge,  sleek  Boeing  727  Presiden- 
tial Jet.  Although  he  cannot  carry  as  many 
friends  with  him,  he  spends  one-flfth  as 
much  on  the  smaller  plane  as  lie  would  on 
the  larger  one. 

Among  other  savings  cited  at  the  White 
House  is  an  item  of  several  thousand  dollars 
a  year  achieved  by  cutting  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  copies  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
on  order.  The  President  stUl  gets  approxi- 
mately 20  newspapers  a  day  and  a  consider- 
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able  number  of  magazines,  and  has  not 
changed  his  reading  habits.  But  daughters 
Lynda  and  Lucl  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  indi- 
vidual staff  members  and  secretaries  no  long- 
er receive  individual  copies  of  every  newspa- 
per and  magazine.  Now  one  copy  sufBces  for 
the  Johnson  family,  one  for  each  floor  of 
offices  and  one  for  the  President  himself. 

The  President's  successful  efforts  to  save 
money  in  White  House  operating  costs  have 
enabled  him  to  redecorate  the  staff  offices 
without  putting  a  strain  on  his  budget.  The 
offices  were  shabby,  badly  In  heed  of  refur- 
nishing and  were  not  laid  out  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  limited  space. 

The  President,  however,  kept  a  close  eye 
on  the  redecorating.  He  wanted  furniture 
that  would  be  modern  and  tasteful,  as  be- 
fitting the  White  House.  But  he  wanted 
bargains  whenever  possible.  The  President 
Insisted  that  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, which  Is  in  charge  of  providing  Gov- 
ernment office  furnishings,  install  in  the 
White  House  furniture  from  Its  surplus 
stocks  when  possible. 

Under  the  President's  prodding,  GSA  or- 
dered some  furniture  from  Federal  prison 
carpentry  shops  Instead  of  from  retail  or 
wholesale  catalogs.  A  large,  modern  walnut 
table  In  the  office  of  Press  Secretary  Bill 
Moyers  cost  $125,  for  Instance,  because  It 
came  from  a  prison;  a  similar  one  would  have 
cost  $800  from  another  source. 

The  President  has  also  personally  gone  over 
each  remodeling  plan.  The  original  plans  to 
enlarge  the  press  office  were  estimated  at 
$20,000.  The  President  sent  the  plans  back 
with  a  big  "too  costly"  written  on  them.  The 
planners  came  up  with  a  different  way  to  do 
essentially  the  same  thing,  but  for  $10,000. 

The  President  runs  a  taut  budget  in  his 
own  shop  to  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  his 
administration  that  he  really  means  busi- 
ness when  he  talks  about  economy. 

An  as  if  all  these  examples  weren't  enough, 
he  recently  acquired,  in  a  staff  shuffle,  a  new 
secretary  named  Glnny  Thrift. 


FOURTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF     THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
the  fourth  birthday  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  it  seems  advisable  to  review  the 
overall  Impact  the  Alliance  has  had  on 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Broad- 
ly speaking,  there  are  two  relevant  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  this  connection: 
What  is  the  scope  of  the  total  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  and  involvement  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Alliance,  and  has  the 
United  States  benefited  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  its  participation  in  this 
hemispheric  effort  toward  self-help  and 
reform?  % 

Today.  26  States  in  the  United  States 
are  in  active  partnership  with  areas  in 
13  Latin  American  Republics.  Within 
those  States  a  host  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  citizens  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram of  public  agencies  working  in  this 
field.  For  example,  American  voluntary 
organizations  such  as  CARE  and  Catho- 
lic Relief  Services,  along  with  many  other 
agencies,  are  distributing  surplus  agri- 
cultiutil  products  not  only  for  relief  but 


as  part  of  food-for-work  programs  aimed 
at  promoting  long-term  development. 

In  addition,  over  3,000  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  working  in  Latin  America 
contributing  2  years  of  their  lives  to  help 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  achieve  its  goals. 
A  large  number  of  individual  firms,  con- 
tractors and  private  universities  under 
contract  with  AID  are  engaged  in  im- 
parting U.S.  know-how  to  help  the  people 
of  Latin  Amei'ica  help  themselves. 

Private  U.S.  foundations  such  as  Ford, 
Kellogg,  and  Rockefeller  provide  funds 
and  valuable  technical  assistance.  The 
junior  chamber  of  commerce  has  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  aid  community  devel- 
opment projects  in  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations. 

And  through  a  participant- training 
program,  American  labor  unions,  col- 
leges, business  firms,  local  government 
units  and  agricultural  organizations  have 
imparted  advanced  and  specialized 
knowledge  to  over  3,000  midcareer 
people  from  Latin  America.  To  give 
these  trainees  a  feeling  for  life  in 
the  United  States,  a  network  of  unpaid 
volunteers  devote  many  horn's  as  mem- 
bers of .  international  hospitality  groups. 

Early  last  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
helping  to  organize  a  partners  program 
to  assist  El  Salvador.  Now,  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador, 
the  Honorable  Raul  Castro,  a  distin- 
guished Arizonan,  the  Arizona  partner- 
ship has  begun  to  expand  into  a  state- 
wide effort.  This  grassroots  project,  in- 
volving the  University  of  Arizona  as  well 
as  many  public-spirited  leaders  in  the 
rural  school  in  El  Salvador,  plan?  to 
build  a  science  laboratory  in  another 
school.  The  rural  school  will  be  con- 
structed next  summer  by  a  Boy  Scout 
troop  from  Tucson  with  funds  already 
raised  by  a  Tucson  high  school  teacher, 
Mr.  Edward  Mazzarella. 

Thus,  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
reaches  deep  into  the  lives  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  our  citizens. 

Apart  from  the  personal  satisfaction 
felt  by  the  individuals  concerned,  has  the 
United  States  benefited  from  the  Alli- 
ance? 

The  answer  is  "Yes."  For  ©ne  thing, 
over  80  percent  of  the  fimds  allotted  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  Uie  Congress 
are  used  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
in  the  United  States.  Thus  a  large  num- 
ber of  U.S.  manufacturing  firms  receive 
direct  benefits  from  the  program.  In 
addition,  there*  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  Latin  American  republics 
and  an  Increase  in  U.S.  exports  to  that 
area.  Between  1959  and  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, total  U.S.  exports  to  the  members 
of  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
increased  by  56  percent.  Such  an  in- 
crease naturally  stimulates  industrial 
production  in  this  country. 

The  value  of  this  program  cannot  be 
measured  In  dollars  and  cents,  however, 
for  it  is  based  not  on  material  help  as 
such  but  rather  on  the  concept  of  a  two- 
way  partnership  at  all  levels  of  our  so- 
ciety. In  keeping  with  the  two-way  flow 
of  the  partnership.  Costa,  Rica  has  sent 
12  educators  to  Oregon  to  assist  that 
State  in  upgrading  the  teaching  of  Span- 


ish, and  as  a  resource  staff  for  social 
studies.  One  of  our  State  universities 
is  organizing  a  new  department  and  has 
requested  professional  help  from  its 
Latin  American  partner  which  happens 
to  have  a  strong  cadre  of  technicians  and 
professionals  in  the  required  discipline. 
The  partners  of  the  State  of  Parana,  in 
Brazil,  have  sent  a  professor  of  Portu- 
guese to  introduce  tliat  language  to  high 
school  teachers  in  their  partner <State  of 
Ohio.  Florida  is  developing  a  scholar- 
ship program  with  Colombia.  The  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  is  a  true  partnership, 
not  merely  foreign  policy. 

Overall,  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  OMr 
effort  strengthens  our  contribution  to 
the  Alliance  and  affords  an  opportunity 
for  some  of  our  citizens  to  get  to  know 
Latin  Americans  and  their  problems. 


THE  RACIAL  RIOTS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wacgonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from' 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it 
were  not  so  tragic,  the  recent  effort  of 
the  liberal  social  apologists  to  explain 
away  the  explosion  of  racial  irresponsi- 
bility in  California  would  be  comic. 
Some  of  the  leftwing  moralists  tried  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the  $200  million 
rape  of  the  Watts  district  had  no  racial 
overtones.  The  argument  was  so  absurd 
that  it  got  nowhere  at  all.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  blame  it  all  on  the 
ghetto  conditions  under  which  these  in- 
surrectionists lived,  but  television  pic- 
tures of  the  tree-lined  streets,  neat  lawns, 
and  well-kept  homes  soon  gave  the  lie'to 
that  verbal  fraud.  As  a  final  resort,  an 
argument  has  been  hit  upon  that  seems 
to  satisfy- all  the  apologists:  blame  it  on 
the  South. 

As  I  say,  this  would  be  comic  if  it  were 
not  interwoven  with  the  tragedy  of  3k 
deaths  and  $200  million  in  property  de- 
struction. 

Columnist  William  Buckley,  in  his  col- 
umn in  yesterday's  Washington  News, 
summarized  the  utter  foolishness  of  this 
radical  twisting,  squirming,  and  frothing 
in  a  clear  ^nd  lucid  way.  His  column  is 
worthy  of  everyone's  attention  and  I 
make  it  a  part  of  the  Record  : : 

The  sociologists  and  morallzers  are  des- 
perate to  motivate  the  Los  Angeles  disaster 
and  well  they  might  be,  considering  the 
emptiness  of  the  flimsy  hypotheses  on  which 
they  instinctively  relied.  The  Los  Angeles 
explosion  tests  and  explodes  several  of  these. 
Very  recently  we  were  told  In  a  national 
newspaper  that  Interracial  frictions  at  Los 
Aigeles  had  substantially  dissipated  as  the 
result  of  successful  biracial  diplomacy, 
wrong. 

The  notion  that  the  Negroes  In  Los  An- 
geles expressed  the  frustration  of  the  larger 
Negro  community  at  the  intransigence  of 
American  white  society  Is  hardly  plausible. 
The  explosion  occurred  Just  at  the  moment 
when  a  major  clvU  tights  bill  was  passed: 
a  bill  which  should  have  brought  to  the 
Negroes  whatever  that  satisfaction  la  that 
comes  from  having  gotten  an  unconditional 
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Burrender    from     the    enemy, 
southern  whites. 

By  orthodox  standards,  the 
Iri  Los  Angeles  Is  not  of  the 
It   Isn't   an   area  in  which   the 
suffer  from  unbearable 
rats   or   lice   or   raging   disease, 
economic  terms — for  those  who 
for    that    explanation — the 
Watts    area   have   been   making 
economic     privations — again     in 
terms — were  bearable,  and  people 
fornia  In  droves  precisely  because 
pectatlons  over  the  years  have 
that  livings  are  made,  and  there 
year  after  year. 

The  average  Negro  moving 
geles  could^-can — hope  more 
material   progress   than   could 
■who    trekked    there    during    the 
period,  whose  hopelessness  was 
literature  by  John  Steinbeck  in 
Wrath":  to  whom  it  did  not 
to  go  about  shooting  innocent 

And  yet  they  all,  in  the  Watta 
rather  a  substantial  number  of 
came    animals.      The    statistics 
known — 30-odd      dead,     $200 
damage. 

There   is   no  discovering  the 
cause    of    such    disrtiptions    in 
Those  who  rush  to  make  out  of 
a   case   for   invidious   racist 
have  short  historical  memories 
pened  in  Los  Angeles  was  at  leas 
ous.  as  for  example  what 
Germany  and  white  Russia  was 
taneous. 

What  It  does  remind  us  is  thai 
tive  lawlessness  is  lodged  in  everj 
of  us,  and  that  a  society  that 
indulgences    in    lawlessness 
surprised   when  the  destructive 
denly  lashes  out,  tearing  peoplets 
of  theh'  sockets  and  burning  dow  i 
lion  worth  of  property. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  Mario 
the  anarchic  beatniks,  was  defyl 
speaking,  the  administration  of 
sity  of  California,  of  the 
of  Berkeley  and  the  legislature  of 
and  the  wlsemen  on  the  faculty  \ 
egging  him  on. 

A  year  or  so  ago.  the  Supreme 
that  illegal  sit-ins  were  not  to  be 
for  having  defied  laws  that  were 
ably  legal  at  the  time  they  were 
cause  in  due  covu-se  Congress  pass^ 
dering  those  laws  Illegal.    Two 
lal  Stevenson,  giving  a 
dress  at  a  posh  eastern  college  v 
thought    that    the    distinguishin 
of  the  heroes  of  the  future  may 
spent  time  in  Jail. 

Martin  Luther  King  never  tires 
Ing  us  that  thoee  laws  he  believei 
Just  are  laws  that  men  ought 
believe  as  he  does.  obey.    For  such 
he  gels  Nobel  Prizes  and  extren^ 
unction. 

If  there  is  a  point  to  be  got 
Inscrutable  tragedy,   it  surely   is 
that  it  can  happen  again,  and 
will.     But  that  It  is  very  much 
happen  again  so  long,  as  the  na 
.the  anarchic  teachings  of  the 
and    the    Martin    Luther    Kings 
disciples. 

The  best  way  to  guarantee  that 
pened  at  Los  Angeles  will  happe  i 
to  moon  over  the  affair  and  yap 
Justices  by  whites  to  Negroes, 
the  white  slave  trader,  and  the 
The  other  way  Is  to  recognize  that 
In  all  of  us  surfaced  In  some, 
not  be  permitted  to  surface,  and 
in   whom    it   surfaced   must    be 
and  punished  ajad  above  all  denied 
of  sophistical  defenses. 
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1  amely     the  U.N.  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nrx]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is,  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the '  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

^r.  NIX.  Ml'.  Speaker,  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  everything,  even  to  yield- 
ing when  you  are  right.  On  this  whole 
article  19  mess  we  are  right.  We  were 
right,  and  we  will  continue  to  be  right. 
But  no  matter  how  many  U.N.  members 
agree  with  us  about  our  being  riglit,  they 
are  not  willing  to  go  to  the  ultimate  ex- 
treme of  punishing  those  who  are  in  the 
wrong. 

To  most  members  a  showdown  is  un- 
thinkable. It  is  obvious  that  they  have 
been  avoiding  a  showdown  with  all  their 
might  and  main.  They  postponed  the 
opening  of  the  19th  General  Assembly. 
They  wo^ed  out  a  no-vote  procedure 
so  that  thd  issue  of  who  was  entitled  to 
vote  would  not  come  up  at  all.  When  the 
Albanian  delegate  tried-  to  embarrass 
both  the  Russians  and  the  United  States 
and  to  "discombobulate"  the  other  mem- 
bers by  asking  for  a  return  to  the  voting 
procedure,  he  was  ruled  out  of  order  by 
the  Chair,  and  when  he  appealed  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  Assembly  voted 
97  to  2  to  uphold  the  no-vote  ruling. 

In  meeting  after  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  33  which  was  set  up  to  help 
resolve  the  crisis,  it  became  obvious  that 
a  deadlock  had  been  reached.  The  Rus- 
sians would  not  pay.  The  other  mem- 
bers could  not  persuade  them  to  pay 
their  assessments  or  to  make  a  volun- 
tary contribution  to  get  themselves  off 
the  article  19  hook.  There  was  obviously 
no  support  for  applying  article  19  against 
the  Russians — who  threatened  all  kinds 
of  dire  consequences'  if  this  happened — 
or  against  the  French,  or  the  other  10 
nations  more  than  2  years  behind  in  what 
they  owed. 

What  should  we  have  done  under  the 
circumstances?  Stand  up  with  our  prin- 
ciples held  firmly  aloft,  watch  others 
fall  by  the  wayside  and  we  get  stuck  like 
a  backfielder  in  a  statue-of -liberty  play, 
that  did  not  come  off?  That  is  an  aw- 
fully good  way  to  lose  the  ball  and  to 
let  the  play  get  into  youi-  opponent's 
hands. 

Or  should  we  do  what  Ambassador 
Goldberg  has  announced:  regret  the  in- 
ability or  the  unwillingness  of  the 
U.N.  membership  to  act  today,  but  keep 
the  principles  intact  so  they  can  be 
brought  out  again  at  a  more  propitious 
time?  , 

I  do  not  think  we  could  have  done 
anything  except  what  we  did.  And  it  is 
about  time.  For  too  long  we  haye  had 
uncertainty  about  what  we  were  going 
to  do.  That  period  of  uncertainty  is 
now  at  an  end.  The  world  knows  where 
we  stand,  and  what  we  will  do.  But 
most^of  all,  it  is  evident  to  everyone  that 
we  are  not  going  to  run  the  U.N.  into 
the  ground.  Nor  are  we  going  to  let 
anyone  else  run  it  into  the  ground.  We 
are  here  to  make  it  work,  and  even  if  it 
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is  not  working  perfectly,  at  least  It  is 
working.  And  that  is  th%  Important 
thing.  We  have  got  to  keep  this  orga- 
nization going.  We  need  it.  We  could 
not  replace  it  if  it  got  broken  now.  And 
we  are  going  to  need  it  more  and  more 
as  the  years  go  by  and  as  nations  get 
more  involved  with  affairs  of  mutual 
interest.  And  we  have  got  to  have  it  if 
we  are  ever  to  put  together  the  kind  of 
world  that  we  think  is  worth  living  in. 


LETS  NOT  MAKE  LIKE  THE 
RUSSIANS 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requesj;  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  much  concerned 
that  in  our  efforts  to  keep  the  UN.  on 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  integrity 
we  might  fall  into  the  slough  of  despond: 
theh,  feeling  virtuous  for  ourselves  and 
frustrated  at  our  friends,  and  dismayed 
at  the  Russians  and  the  French,  we 
could  easily  decide  to  wash  our  hands 
of  the  whole  business. 

Surely  nothing  could  be  worse  for  the 
U.N.  than  for  us  to  desert  It  in  its  hour 
of  need.  We  have  20  years  of  effort  in- 
vested in  the  organization.  We  have  put 
more  than  $2  billion  into  the  U.N.  and 
its  specialized  agencies  and  its  special 
programs.  We  have  benefited  from  the 
work  of  the  organization.  And  should 
we  give  up.  the  U.N.  would  lose  one  of 
its  chief  supporters.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  U.N. 
would  go  the  same  way  that  the  League 
of  Nations  did:  from  bad  to  worse  and 
then  to  oblivion.    We  cannot  afford  that. 

It  is  a  great  temptation  to  say  "let  us 
walk  away."  We  are  in  the  right.  The 
Russians  and  the  French  are  in  the 
wrong.  We  have  the  chartet-  on  our 
side.  We  have  the  advisory  opinion  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  oui- 
side.  We  have  the  General  Assembly 
itself  on  record  as  approving  the  ideas 
of  the  Court.  And  we  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  what  "happens  to  organizations 
when  the  laws  are  not  enforced  against 
members  who  violate  them.  From  a  legal 
point  of  view  we  are  on  solid  ground. 

But,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  we 
lire  in  a  quagmire.  We  are  like  a  man 
going  north  trying  to  make  people  be- 
lieve he  is  the  leader  of  a  parade  headed 
south.  We  cannot  turn  the  parade 
around.  So  we  are  stuck  with  having  to 
change  direction  if  we  intend  to  stay  in 
the  parade,  even  if  we  do  not  like  it. 

We  must  not  do  what  the  Russians 
do  and  adopt  a  rule-or-ruin  policy,  a 
policy  wMch  says  "do  it  my  way  or  I  -will 
see  to  it  that  you  do  not  do  it  at  all." 

We  must  continue  to  work  in  and  for 
the  United  Nations.  Despite  its  faults — 
and  there  are  some — despite  the  loss  of 
nerve  by  the  majority  of  members  who 
are  scared  to  make  the  Russians  and  the 
French  take  the  consequences  of  non- 
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payment  of  dues — despite  these  things, 
the  U.N.  is  still  the  best  organization  we 
have  in  which  to  work  for  peace. 

This  is  the  first  concern  of  all  of  us. 
And  this  is  what  we  should  keep  first  In 
mind.  There  Is  simply  too  much  danger 
in  the  world  to  take  a  chance  on  ham- 
stringing the  outfit  that  stands  a  good 
chance  of  ■  helping  to  prevent  world 
war  III. 

WHY  NO  SHOWDOWN  NOW? 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  questioned  the  "as- 
sessment of  the  experts  that  we  do  not 
have  the  votes  to  enforce  article  19  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  against  the  Soviets  and 
other  U.N,  delinquents.  And  even  if  we 
do  not,  they  say.  let  us  go  down  swinging 
in  defense  of  the  principles  that  we 
know  to  be  right. 

These  principles,  they  go  on.  have  met 
the  test  of  legality  in  the  World  Court 
and  have  even  been  accepted  by  vote  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  which  now 
appears  to  be  ignoring  them.  And  more 
than  that,  their  preservation  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  rank  and  file  of  U.N. 
members  than  it  is  to  us.  So.  the  story 
runs,  we  should  be  able  to  get  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  back  us  up. 

Why.  then,  do  we  not  force  a  show- 
down now? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept  their  arguments 
about  legality.  And  I  go  along  with  the 
importance  of  the  issue  to  the  majority 
of  the  membership.  But  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve the  experts  both  here  and  in  New 
York  when  they  say  there  is  not  enough 
support  to  make  our  position  stick. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  dis- 
agreement among  anybody — inside  or 
outside  the  Government — who  is  famil- 
iar with  the  thinking  in  U.N.  circles.  If 
put  to  the  test,  and  the  battle  is  joined, 
we  stand  to  lose  our  point. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  very  members 
who  admit  having  a  stake  in  preserving 
the  principle  of  shared  responsibility  in 
article  17  tell  us  they  will  vote  to  Ignore 
its  application  against  those  who  are 
not  paying.  They  do  this,  not  because 
they  do  not  value  the  principle,  but  be- 
cause they  are  genuinely  afraid  that  a 
showdown  will  damage  or  destroy  the 
UJJ.  And  they  believe  this  is  simply 
too  great  a  risk  to  take  In  today's  nuclear 
world  with  its  Vietnams,  and  Communist 
China,  and  Cubas  and  Santo  Domingoes. 
They  are  not  sure  that  the  Russians 
would  live  up  to  their  implied  threat 
to  walk  out.  But  they  feel  the  world 
community  just  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
risk.  So  they  temporize  and  hope  that 
we  will  not  force  them  to  take  a  stand 
they  do  not  want  to  take,  which  would 
antagonize  us  and  end  forever  the  hope 
of  resurrecting  these  articles  of  the 
charter  later  on  when  the  world  has  more 
sense  and  maturity. 


Legally  they  have  a  point.  If  we 
could — andrl  use  the  word  "could"  ad- 
visedly, because  this  is  not  certain — if  we 
could  force  a  showdown  vote  on  article 
19.  and  the  vote  went  against  us,  then 
any  lawyer  among  us  knows  that  the  law 
has  been  clianged  and  these  articles,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  are  wiped  from 
the  books. 

They  do  not  want  this  to  happen,  and 
we  do  not  want  it  to  happen.  We  are 
playing  it  the  safest  possible  way  by  an- 
nouncing that  so  long  as  a  majority  is 
unwilling  to  enforce  these  laws,  we  will 
not  regard  them  as  obligatory,  either, 
when  it  is  not  in  om-  overall  national  in- 
terest to  honor  them.  ^  We  have  served 
notice  that,  in  this  international  poker 
game  we  will  all  play  by  the  same  rules. 
We  happen  to  like  and  believe  in  the 
original  rules  of  the  game,  and  we  stand 
ready  to  play  by  them  when  others  do. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  double  standard, 
one  set  of  rules  for  the  delinquents  and 
another  for  ourselves.  We  have  said 
that  we  will  go  as  far  toward  honoring 
our  charter  obligations  as  the  majority 
is  willing  to  go,  but  no  farther. 

So  a  showdown  now,  even  if  we  could 
bring  one  off,  is  not  in  our  interest,  or  in 
the  interest  of  other  U.N.  members.  In 
fact,  it  would  only  help  the  delinquents 
make  their  point  that  only  the  Security 
Council,  where  they  have  a  veto,  can  act 
in  peace  and  security  issues. 

That  is  why  it  makes  sense  not  to  have 
a  showdown  now.  ~^ 

SUBSIDY  PLAN  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rent 
subsidy  plan  contained  In  the  1965  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  has 
raised  some  pertinent  questions  that  I 
think  should  be  taken  seriously  and  clari- 
fied. The  Springfield  Union,  a  respected 
morning  newspaper  published  In  my 
home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  editori- 
ally expressed  fears  that  "profit  seeking 
slumlords"  will  take  advantage  of  the 
Government's  rent  subsidy  program  by 
raising  rents  in  "hopes  of  getting  the 
subsidy,  too,  at  le&st  while  the  slums  last 
against  the  renewal  onslaught.  And 
while  slums  come  down,  the  new  program 
provides  for  subsidies  to  other  landlords 
who  accept  low-income  families  whq  can 
afford  only  public  housing  but  have  none 
available.  Once  all  this  starts,  appeals 
to  expand  the  scope  of  the  subsidies  are 
Inevitable." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Spring- 
field Union's  editorial  has  sounded  a 
warning  that  should  be  heeded  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The 
Government  must  be  cautious  that  the 
rent  subsidy  progrsun  will  not  lead  to 
abuses  and  that  It  will  not  discourage 
initiative  toward  private  home  owner- 


ship. I  have  asked  permission  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  with  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  along  with  the 
preliminary  policy  guidelines  established 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  for  the  rent  supplement  program. 
These  guidelines  were  furnished  to  me 
after  I  requested  additional  information 
from  the  agency  on  the  rent  subsidy  plan. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  Aug.  12, 
1965) 
Renewal  and  Rent  Subsidies 

Few  will  argue  with  President  Johnson's 
remark  that  the  Federal  housing  measure  he 
signed  this  week  will  become  known  as  the 
single  most  important  housing  legislation 
in  our  history. 

It  breaks  new  ground  in  several  areas  of 
Federal  activity.  If  these  experiments  work 
out  smoothly,  something  important  will  In- 
deed have  been  gained.  If  not,  they  will 
remain  In  force  anyway;  that  is  the  way  with 
most  Government  programs,  and  the  historic 
importance  of  the  act  wUl  be  In  the  trouble 
It  created. 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  famUlar  objective 
of  slum  clearance  and  provision  of  better 
housing  for  economically  deprived  persons. 
The  biggest  financial  Item  Is  $2.9  biUlon  to 
continue  urban  renewal  for  4  years  at  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  a  little  more  than  the 
present  $650  million.  Considering  what  still 
needs  to  be  done  and  the  fact  that  costs  are 
rising,  the  increase  seems  modest  enough. 

Related  to  this  Is  an  entirely  new  concept 
of  grants  to  persons  who  own  homes  In  run- 
down neighborhoods  but  whose  low  Incomes 
do  not  permit  proper  maintenance.  An 
owner  with  an  Income  below  $3,000  could 
receive  a  $1,500  grant  to  rehabilitate  his 
property.  The  Idea  Is  to  save  the  home  from 
the  wrecker's  ball,  save  the  occupant  from 
the  necessity  of  moving,  and  save  the  tax- 
payer something  on  the  renewal  and  public- 
housing  costs  that  otherwise  wo.ild  ensue. 

Where  a  block  of  basically  sound  but 
blighted  homes  can  be  improved  substan- 
tially by  this  kind  of  repair.  It  does  make 
sense  to  preserve  them  rather  than  give  them 
the  full  slum-clearance  treatment.  The  di- 
rection is  the  right  one.  But  certainly  one 
question  Is:  How  long  would  the  sprucing 
up  last?  Would  more  grants,  or  slum  clear- 
ance, after  all,  have  to  follow? 

The  controverslol  rent-subsidy  plan  raises 
more  questions.  This  encourages  building, 
especially  of  apartments,  by  such  nonprofit 
groups  as  chxirches,  labor  unions,  and  coop- 
eratives. Occupancy  would  be  open  to  a 
broad  category  of  slum  residents,  below 
$4,0O0-a-year  families,  physically  handi- 
capped, elderly,  and  families  displaced  by 
renewal  projects.  They  would  pay  25  per- 
cent of  their  Incomes  as  rent,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  making  up  the  difference 
between  that  and  prevailing  FHA  rates. 

The  safeguards  may  be  tight  enough.  But 
critics  observe  correctly  that  a  beneficiary's 
rent  dollar  will  be  worth  more  than  the  un- 
assisted taxpayer's.  The  effects  of  this  un- 
balanced advantage  could  be  far-reaching. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  subsidized  rent- 
pay^r  wUl  not«be  free  to  choose  any  apart- 
ment he  likes  at  any  price,  but  only  thpse 
nonprofit  units  approved  by  the  program. 
But  so  far  there  are  only  estimates  of  how 
many  will  be  built.  The  supply  probably 
will  not  meek  the  demand  by  a  long  shot. 

So  there  are  fears  that  proflt-seeklrig  slum- 
lords  will  take  the  cue  to  ask  a  bigger  per- 
centage of  their  own  tenants'  Incomes  In 
hopes  of  getting  the  subsidy,  too,  at  least 
while  the  slums  last  against  the  renewal  on- 
slaught. And  while  slums  come  down,  the 
new  program  provides  for  subsidies  to  other 
landlords  who  accept  low-income  families 
who  can  afford  only  public  housing  but  have 
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Wasliiiigton,    D.C.,   August 
"Hon.  Edwabd  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives,  Wash 

Dear  Sir:   In  response  to  yoiii 
August  3.   1965.   for  some   furth^  r 
tion  of  the  rent  supplement 
sending  the  attached  material 
the     1965     housing     legislation 
House   and   Senate  committee 
the  preliminary  policy  guidelines 
by  the  Housing  and  Home 

The     administration's     rent 
•  program,  as  it  was  enacted  by 
the   1965   Housing  and  Urban 
Act.    is    a   particularly    promisin  ; 
proach  to  providing  better 
income  families. 

Present  estimates  a^e  that' 
of  housing  will  be  constructed 
tated  over  the  next  4  years  to  tak< 
of  the  program.     Contrasted  to 
500.000  families  are  now  on 
get  Into  public  housing  units 
and  as  many  as  6  million  mon 
families  are  now  sheltered  In 
bousing — in  almost  every 
Nation. 

Rent  supplements,  essentially  a 
vice  first  suggested  in  the  1930's, 
meet  only   a  part  of  the 
above,    yet    this    program    has 
worth  noting: 

(a)  Rent    supplements    add 
substitute  for — existing  public 
duties.     The   public   housing 
continue  to  play  a  major  part 
low-Income   housing   shortages. 

(b)  Rent  supplements  have 
by   the   major   homebullding   an( 
associations  of  the  country.     Th( 
gram  offers  to  private  enterprise 
tunlty  to  build  multifamily  hous  i 
private  market  for  an  Income 
ously  housed  In  public  housing 
standard  slum  dwelling. 

(c)  Estimates   are   that   the 
ment  program  will  generate  abo^t 
lion  .of    private    construction 
man-years  of  employment  over 
years.    Nearly  half  of  the 
be   on-site;    the   remainder   will 
production  and  transportation  ol 
Th^  $3.4  billion  of  construction 
an  expected  volume  of  275,000 
average  eost  of  912,500  per  unit 
period. 

(d)  Rent  supplement  units  wiM 
constructed  or  rehabilitated 
or  more  units,  financed  under 
rate  mortgage  Insurance,  buUt  w 
capital  and  managed  by  private 
limited-dividend   corporations,    o 
tives. 

(e)  Rent  supplements  will  be 
private  sponsoring  group  directlj 
Government — not  to  the  tenant 

(f)  Income  of  tenants  will  be 
intervals  to  make  certain  that 
rnents   are   adjusted   to   reflect 
individual  family  income. 

(g)  Once   a  family  can  mana 
rent,  the  supplement  will  be 
encouraging  the  tenant  to  cont 
to  lease  with  option  to  purchase, 
into  a  cooperative. 

(h)  The  rent  supplement 
further  element  in  President 
on   poverty,    bringing   one   further 
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program  into  the  effort  to  expand  opportu- 
nity for  every  American.  " 
Chakles  M.  Smftb, 
Congressional    Liaison    Officer. 


COST  OF  PI^OVIDING  PROTECTION 
TO  THE  U.N.     , 

Mr.  GREIGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  f  Mr.  Ryan  J  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
reintroduced  two  bills  concerning  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  incurred  because  of  the  extra  bur- 
den on  the  New  York  City  police  force 
of  protecting  the  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  and  their  staffs. 

One  of  these  bills  would  reimburse 
New  York  City  the  sum  of  $4,404,000  for 
the  unusUal  expenses  incurred  during 
September  and  October  of  1960  in  pro- 
viding police  protection  for  those  at- 
tending the  15th  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  A  similar  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  April  5,  1962,  but  the 
Senate  adjourned  before  acting  upon  it. 
The  Senate's  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee had  reported  it  out  favorably,  though, 
and  the  administration  had  endorsed  its 
underlying  principles. 

The  other  bill  provides  for  the  annual 
reimbursement  of  New  York  City  for  that 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  its  police  de- 
partment which  are  attributable  to  pro- 
viding protection  for  the  United  Nations, 
its  delegates,  and  its  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from 
New  York  City,  I  am  proud  that  the 
United  Nations  is  located  In  our  city. 
New  York  City,  with  its  great  cultural 
and  intellectual  resources,  is  an  ideal  lo- 
cation for  man's  great  experiment  in  in- 
ternational relations. 

However,  we  must  remember  that  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  United  Na- 
tions inure  not  merely  to  New  York 
City,  but  rather  to  the  entire  Nation. 
The  United  Nations  is  a  vital  force  for 
peace,  not  for  one  city,  but  for  all  men. 
It  is  therefore  illogical  that  New  York 
City  alone  must  bear  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding police  protection  for  the  United 
Nations. 

This  expense  should  be  shared  by  the 
entire  Nation.  In  fact,  under  the  origi- 
nal agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  final  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting the  United  Nations.  The  treaty, 
which  is  incorporated  in  Public  Law  BO- 
SS?, 22  U.S.C.  287,  states: 

Wherever  this  agreement  imposes  obliga- 
tions on  the  appropriate  American  authori- 
ties, the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
fulfillment  of  such  obligations  by  the  ap- 
propriate American   authorities. 

New  York  City  spends  about  $1  million 
annually  in  providing  police  protection 
for  the  United  Nations.  I  believe  that 
this  is,  in  effect,  a  Federal  function,  and 
therefore  the  city  should  be  reimbursed 
for  this  expense. 


In  addition  to  these  usual  protection 
costs.  New  York  City  incurred  during  the 
pedod  between  September  19,  1960,  and 
October  14, 1960,  extraordinary  expenses, 
arising  from  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
.  15th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
» eral  Assembly.  That  session  was  at- 
tended by  an  unprecedented  number  of 
chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of  government, 
including  such  leaders  as  Khrushchev, 
Castro,  Tito,  Nasser.  Nehru,  Nkrumah, 
Sukarno,  and  others. 

Because  of  the  enormous  task  of  pro- 
tecting these  heads  of  state  from  possible 
harm,  the  entire  New 'York  City  police 
force  of  21,000  worked  overtime  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency.  Lieutenants, 
captains,  and  inspectors  were  kept  on  24- 
hour  call.  The  New  Yotk  City  Police 
Department  worked  over  1  million  extra 
hours  to  protect  the  visiting  dignitaries 
and  to  maintain  order  in  the  United 
Nations  and  other  areas  visited  by  the 
leaders. 

My  bill  would  reimburse  the  city  in  the 
amount  of  $4,404,000.  which  would  In- 
clude payment  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime.  Certainly  the 
overtime  provisions  of  our  national  labor 
policy  should  be  applied. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
strong  support  to  these  fair,  equitable, 
but  long-overdue  mesisures. 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  honoring  the  thousands  of 
young  people  and  cooperating  adults 
across  the  Nation  who  are  contributing 
so  greatly  to  the  colorful  pageantry  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  our  public  events.  Na- 
tional Drtuns  Corps  Week  is  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  effort  and  dedication 
of  these  brilliantly  uniformed,  well- 
trained  groups. 

As  the  adults  know,  who  are  working  so 
diligently  to  provide  this  wholesome  ac- 
tivity for  our  young,  the  drum  corps 
offer  its  participants  an  invaluable  op- 
portunity for  character  growth.  To 
qualify  for  one  of  today's  units  requires 
that  the  yoimg  people  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation,  self-discipline,  and 
reliability. 

In  return,  the  corps  offers  its  members 
a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  pride.  It 
offers  the  opportunity  to  learn  music  and 
to  share  its  enjoyment  with  others.  It 
offers  them,  through  the  numerous  pub- 
lic performances  and  competitions,  an 
invaluable  training  ground  for  the  de- 
velopment of  self-confidence.  It  offers 
them  also  a  chance  for  travel  and  the 
sense  of  group  belonging. 

Our  national  drum  corps  might  well 
be  considered  our  musical  little  leagues. 
They  are  predominantly  extracurricular, 
privately  sponsored,  and  highly  competi- 
tive. They  may  be  the  result  of  an  in- 
terested parent,  recreational  director  of 
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civic-minded  organization.  But,  which- 
ever the  case,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
a  few  enthusiastic  adults  to  generate  in- 
terest, raise  money,  find  instructors,  re- 
cruit boys — then  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  love  to  the  young  people  and 
the  project. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  about  3  mil- 
lion persons  compete  annually  in  the 
growing  number  of  drum  and  bugle  corps 
competitions.  The  three  major  events 
are  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Na- 
tionals, the  American  Legion  Nationals, 
and  the  World  Open  Contest  where  units 
from  any  country  can  compete  without 
any  specified  a^liation.  There  are  also 
numerous  State  and  local  contests  to  be 
entered  in  addition  to  the  public  events, 
parades,  and  charitable  functions  to 
which  our  drum  coi-ps  lend  their  spirit 
and  color. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  parade 
without  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  pa- 
triotism that  is  infused  into  the  crowds 
as  a  drum  corps  passes  by.  Although  the 
military  functions  of  America's  drum 
corps  have  now  diminished,  the  units  of 
'  today  serve  to  remind  us  of  our  Nation's 
past;  of  the  men,  lives  and  courage  that 
have  gone  into  the  building  of  America. 
As  they  march  by  they  tell  two  stories — 
one  of  the  worthwhile  and  constructive 
form  of  recreation  and  group  participa- 
tion being  provided  for  thousands  of 
young  people  in  this  country,  while  the 
other  story  is  of  another  day  and  the 
struggles  of  the  past. 

When  drummer  William  Dinman  beat 
the  call  "To  Arms"  on  Lexington  Com- 
mon, he  signaled  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  a  new  era  In 
political  freedom  and  thought.  He  sig- 
naled the  birth  of  a  nation  conceived  in 
liberty  and  faith  In  the  God-given  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual  citizen. 

If  we  refiect  upon  Archibald  Wlllard's 
famous  painting.  "The  Spirit  of  '76,"  we 
remember  the  three  ragged  soldiers  on 
that  canvas — the  old  drummer,  the 
young  boy,  and  the  fifer  with  his  band- 
aged head.  We  see  in  the  faces  of  these 
men  the  character  of  those  who  would 
stand  and  play  until  they  died,  or  by 
their  contagious  heroism  turn  the  tide  of 
battle. 

The  fife  and  drum  were  used  for 
several  centuries  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  for  signals  and 
military  music  as  armies  went  to  battle. 
It  was  the  command  to  "beat  the  long- 
roll"  that  alerted  troops  at  Shiloh  and 
the  other  heartbreaking  battles  of  the 
Civil  War.  That  was  a  sad  page  In 
American  history,  but  from  the  struggle 
and  the  muffled  diiims  came  a  stronger, 
more  unified  Nation. 

Although  the  fife  was  gradually  re- 
placed by  the  bugle  or  trumpet,  drum 
signals  were  still  officially  prescribed  as 
late  as  World  War  I.  Then  they,  too, 
gradually  were  replaced  by  more  modem 
means  of  communication.  But  the  drum 
corps  remain  an  inseparable  part  of  our 
history  and  our  determination  to  build 
and  maintain  this  great  land.  The  mem- 
ories they  invoke  give  vividness  to  the 
heritage  we  must  not  forget  as  a  nation, 
and  the  feelings  they  stimulate  renew 
our  sense  of  wholesome  patriotism. 


I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
commend  all  those  who  have  put  so  much 
time,  effort,  and  energy  Into  America's 
drum  corps.  All  of  us  have  enjoyed  their 
performances  and  benefited  by  their  ac- 
tivities. National  Drum  Corps  Week  is 
a  well  deserved  time  of  recognition. 

I  am  happy,  also,  to  see  that  another 
step  has  been  taken  this  year  to  give 
greater  emphsisis  to  the  Importance  of 
this  activity.  The  formation  of  the  Drum 
Corps  Hall  of  Fame  is  a  proud  step  for- 
ward, and  the  men  and  units  chosen  as 
Its  first  entries  are  to  be  congratulated. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Beebe,  Mr.  William  Kemmerer, 
Sr.,  the  Hawthorne  Caballeros,  and  Gar- 
field Cadets  have  earned  eminent  records 
in  this  field. 

My  best  wishes  are  extended  to  all 
those  working  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
drum  corps.  May  they  enjoy  continued 
success  and  Increased  community  sup- 
port. 

SAD  DAY  AT  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Price]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  a  road,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  it  Is  a  sad  end,  but  I 
hope  not  a  permanent  one.  The  road 
Is  that  of  collective  responsibility  for 
paying  for  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

By  their  actions — or  rather,  by  their 
failure  to  act — most  members  of  the  U.N. 
have  shown  beyond  the  slightest  ques- 
tion that  they  will  not  apply  the  UJ«I.'s 
rules  to  the  Russians  and  the  French  and 
10  other  members  who  have  refused  to 
pay  assessments  levied  by  the  General 
Assembly,  mostly  assessments  to  pay  the 
expenses  for  peacekeeping  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East.  Now  there  is  no 
way  the  General  Assembly  can  make  a 
member  pay  If  that  member  does  not 
want  to  pay.  However,  the  charter  does 
provide  a  penalty  If  nonpayment  of 
assessments  results  In  a  2-year  pile-up 
in  the  amounts  owed.  This  penalty  is 
found  In  article  19  of  the  charter.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  Is 
in  arrears  In  the  payment  of  Its  financial 
contributions  to  the  organization  shall  have 
no  vote  m  the  General  Assembly  if  the 
amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds 
the  amount-  of  the  contributions  due  from  It 

for  the  preceding  2  full  years. 

ii 

This  all  seems  clear.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  crunch,  as  it  has  come, 
there  is  reluctance  to  apply  the  penalty 
to  the  delinquents.  This  Is  sad.  It  is  re- 
grettable. It  Is  not  right.  But  there  it 
Is. 

What  should  we  do?  Try  to  enforce 
article  19  all  by  ourselves?  This  Is  im- 
possible. The  votes  required  to  apply 
the  penalty  to  the  2 -year  delinquents  are 
just  not  there.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
have  a  showdown  when  we  know  in  ad- 
vance that  we  do  not  have  the  support 
required  to  make  our  view  prevail? 


We  are  faced  with  conflict  of  principle 
and  necessity.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
principle  of  working  for  law  and  order 
In  the  world,  of  applying  the  UN.  Char- 
ter without  fear  or  favor.  On  the  other 
hand  is  the  necessity  to  keep  the  UJ^.  in 
business,  to  retain  the  General  Assem- 
bly as  an  option  in  peace  and  security 
and  other  matters,  to  keep  the  important 
work  of  the  Organization  going  on. 

This  Is  a  familiar  dilemma.  Each  case 
Is  valid  and  sound.  But.  for  the  time  be«» 
Ing,  we  cannot  uphold  both  at  once. 
One  of  them  must  give  way  so  that  the 
other  may  prevaU.  We  have  come  to  tlie 
stage  where  a  sacilfice  bunt  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  to  make  the 
U.N.  a  success.  We  shall  keep  on  trying. 
Hut  now  is  the  time  to  acknowledge  that 
we  cannot  win  a  fight  over  applying  arti- 
cle 19,  to  realize  that  a  knockdown, 
drag-out  affair  would  ser\'e  only  to  dis- 
rupt the  U.N.  further,  and  to  make  it  less 
able  to  get  on  with  its  important  work. 
We  cannot  have  the  General  Assembly 
doing  its  job — a  job  that  is  Important  to 
us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world — if  we  In- 
sist on  going  ahead  with  a  losing  prop- 
osition. So,  let  us  put  the  article  19 
Issue  on  ice  and  let  UJJ.  get  on  with 
its  work. 


HIGHER  CCC  RESALE  RATES  MEAN 
HIGHER  MARKET  PRICES 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  .{Mr.  HuncateI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  are  singing  the  song  of,  "Higher  CCC 
Resale  Rates  Mean  Higher  Market 
Prices."  are  doing  to  farmers  what  the 
Pied  Piper  did  to  the  children  of  Hame- 
lin.  They  are  marching  down  the  road 
which  would  destroy  our  commodity 
programs. 

The  farm  programs  for  grains  of  the 
past  4  years  have  shown  spectacular  suc- 
cess. Just  a  few  years  back,  mountains 
of  surplus  grain  pinned  the  market  down. 

There  seemed  to  be  more  grain  on  our 
hands  than  anybody  wanted.  The  mar- 
ket price  was  held  up  only  by  a  relatively 
high  price-support  loan  rate,  and  even 
then  the  market  price  was  ranging  below 
the  loan  rate. 

Farm  programs  since  1960  have  re- 
versed that  trend.  In  1960,  carryover 
stocks  of  wheat  were  at  an  all-time  high 
of  1.4  billion  bushels.  Last  July  1,  the 
end  of  the  1964-65  marketing  year,  stocks 
were  down  to  819  million  bushels. 

The  mountain  of  wheat  has  been  bull- 
dozed Into  a  manageable  hill.  In  1960. 
there  were  85  million  tons  of  feed  grains. 
Forecasts  are  that  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year  on  September  30, 
stocks  will  be  down  to  about  55  million 
tons;  another  mountain  of  grain  being 
cut  down. 

While  farm  programs  were  slicing  the 
surpluses,  they  were  maintaining  and 
even  improving  farm  income,  although 
the  farmer  is  fllll  far  from  being  an  equal 
partner  In  our  countiT's  prosperity. 
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Gross  farm  income  in 
$4  billion  higher  than  in 
net   income  per  farm 
$2,956  in  1960  to  $3,727  in 

Let  us  refuse  to  follow 
and  stay  on  the  road  to 
come  and  reduced  excess 
with  lower  storage  costs  to 
I  urge  adoption  of  the 
farm  program. 
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USE  OF  CAPTIONED  FILI  [ 
CATIONAL     MEDIA    FQR 
CAPPED  CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  ptevious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlemar  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fog  arty]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr. 
introducing  today  a  bill  to 
extend  Public  Law  85-905 
designed  to  provide  a  loan 
tioned  films  for  the  use  of 
The  success  of  the  experimelit 
films,  caption  them,  provid ; 
loan  basis  for  the  use  of 
and  to  support  research 
educational  and  training 
deaf  leads  me  to  propose  thi; 
to    the    captioned    films 
broaden  it  and   to  extend 
mental  idea  behind  it  to 
handicapped  children. 

My  colleague  the  gentlem 
York  [Mr.  Carey]  has 
tion  which  would  broaden 
the  loan  service  available 
sons.    The  bill  I  am  in 
the  Carey  bill  as  its  foundation 
adds  authority  to  extend 
of  production  and  loan 
search  support  to  the  use 
tional    media    for    other 
childi-en. 

Captioned  films  have  fille  I 
need  for  deaf  persons  and 
has  demonstrated  a  need 
and    amplification.     But 
shown,  for  example,  that  nelir 
using  speeded  sound  tapes 
visual  objects  might  be  of 
in  teaching  children  who 
visually    impaired.    Researdh 
shown   the   benefits    of 
struction  for  the  mentally 
new  media  of  sophisticated 
vious  needs  for  crippled 
be  met  through  research,  or 
or  loan  services. 

The  method  of  attack  here 
am  proposing  to  take  a  pr 
worked    well    for    deaf 
broaden  it  in  such  a  way 
other  handicapped  children 
manner   and   covering   all 
media. 
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count  of  official  business. 
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Mr.  Redlin,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foe  arty,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  certain  ex- 
cerpts in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FiNo  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  8639  and  to  Include  a 
table. 

Mr.  Gathings  In  the  remarks  he 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Purcell  (at  the  request  oli'Mr. 
Greicg)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tables  he  referred 
to  in  general  debate  on  H.R.  9811. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Watson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Latta.  '■     *. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Greigg^  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  McViCKER. 

Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  993.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Valdes  Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1154.  An  act  to  tfacorporate  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Actuaries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1587.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act 
to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  limi- 
tation on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  in  suits  against  the  United 
States  for  breach  of  contract  or  for  compen- 
sation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
M.  Quintero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1802.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Raul  C.  Soler  y  Rodriguez,  and  his  wife 
Glad'.s  B.  Pumarie^a  de  Soler;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


/ 


S.  1945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Lauzardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize fluids  for  the  Commission  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


BILLS   AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  August  IC,  1965: 
H.R.646.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  Camp  McCoy  Military  Res- 
ervation, Wis.; 

HJl.  3037.  An  act  to  amend  section  1485 
Of  tiOe  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  remains  'of  deceased  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3044.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of 
Incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  hazard- 
ous duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier; 

H.R.  3320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
H.  Nelson  III; 

H.R.  4025.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and  Clifford 
M.  Springberg; 

H.R.  5034.  An  act  to  amend  section  2S7S(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  disposition  of  lost,  abandoned,  or  un- 
claimed personal  property  under  certain  con- 
ditions;   • 

H.R.5819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Henry  Taylor; 

H.R.  7595.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  transportation  at 
Government  expense  for  dependents  accom- 
panying members  of  the  uniformed  services 
at  their  posts  of  duty  outside  the  United 
States,  who  require  medical  care  not  locally 
available: 

H.R.  7843.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave; 

H.R.  9947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  ex-_ 
penses  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951, 
M  amended. 

On  August  19,  1965: 
H.R.  1291.  An    act    for    the   reUef    of   the 
children  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski; 

HR.  7181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  In 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  9S.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
project,  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.). 
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i  under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 

?  •  journed  until  Monday,  August  23,  1965, 

at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
■     ETC.  ■ 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXIV,  ex- 
ecutive commtinications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Program,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  grant  eco- 
nomic assistance  relating  to  supporting 
assistance,  technical  cooperation  and  devel- 
opment grant  programs,  pursuant  to  section 
634(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
at  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  results  of  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  outstanding  voluntary 
agreements,  pursuant  to  section  708(e)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1483.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legl^ation  to 
amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  crematorium  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  a  proposed  Presidential 
archival  depository  to  be  known  as  the 
Lyndon  Haines  Johnson  Library,  pursuant 
to  section  507(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administration  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (44  U.S.C.  397(f) );  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1485.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  need  for  increased  use  of  quarters 
ill  Air  Force-leased  hotels  by  military  per- 
sonnel on  ofScial  duty  in  London.  England, 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1486.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  retention  of  land  excess  to  needs  at  hos- 
pitals and  domicillaries.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1487.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
scientific  research  grants  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  934-85;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  potential  savings  by  reducing  the 
packing  requirements  for  mattresses  ship- 
ped within  the  United  States,  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1489.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  questionable  need  for  purchase 
of  commercial  computer  time  by  the  Air 
Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratories.  Bed- 
ford. Mass.,  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1490.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  motion  to 
waive  filing  of  briefs,  for  Immediate  hear- 
ing, and  to  dismiss  contested-election.  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa,  in  the  case 
of_  Stephen  flf.  Peterson  v.  H.  R.  Gross  (H. 
Doc.  No.  271):  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  ordered  printed  with 
accompanying  papers. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  533.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2580,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  812).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  9545.  A  bill  providing 
for  the  acquisition  and  preservation  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  items  of  evidence 
pertaining  to  the  assaEsination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  813).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tl>e 
Whole  House  on  the  Stat«  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  9877.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Act  of  January  30,  1913,  as  amended,  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  on  the  American 
Hospital  of  Paris;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  814).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  535.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3141,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
educational  quality  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  to  authorize 
grants  under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy  students, 
and  to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act 
for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  for  students  in  such 
schools  and  schDOls  for  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  815) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  A  report  on  current  man- 
power Issues  in  the  Federal  Government 
(Rept.  No.  816).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  3420.  A  bill  to 
provide  economic  growth  by  supporting  State 
and  regional  centers  to  place  the  findings  of 
science  usefully  In  the  hands  of  American 
enterprise;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  817). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOGARTY:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  10586.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Department* 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  818).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  6277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
830).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printihg  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  440.  An  act  for  tlje  relief  of  Jose  L. 
Rodriguez;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
819).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Campbell  McCaughey;  without  amend- 
ment ( Rept.  No.  820 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Hyang  Na;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
821).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
William  Daugherty,  Jr.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  822).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  521.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Gloconda  Femla;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  823).  Referred  to  the  Cotnmittee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  op  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Sedat  M.  Ayata;  without  amendment  (Rent. 
No.  824) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

^Mr.  MOORE:   Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  1393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria' 
Eduvlgis   Aran   Heffernan;    without   amend- 
ment   (Rept.    No.    825).    Referred    to    the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An- 
gelica Anagnostopoulos;  without  amendment 
(R^t.  No.  826) .  Referred  to  the  Commute* 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muham- 
mad Sarwar;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
827).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9521.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Clarence  Earle  Davis;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  828) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciary.  H.a.9991.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Santa  Oiammalva;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  829).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  10553.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954,  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  for  congressional  em- 
ployees receiving  certain  congressional  staff 
fellowships;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  10554.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research 
and  development  in  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate -and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  10555.  A  bill  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve- in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  pe- 
riod; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  10556.  A    bill   to   amend   and    extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  to  the  Comnjlttee  or*  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H  R.  10557.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  any  veteran 
against  a  loss  of  pension  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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ByMr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  10558.  A  bill   to  amend 
Kennedy    Center    Act    to    prov 
center  shall   be   constructed    or 
quired   In  the   District   of 
the  authority  of  section  317  of 
Act  of   1965   on  or  near   Penns 
nue   and   appropriately   related 
tlonal  Gallery  of  Art,  the 
Gallery,  the  National  Collection 
the  historic  Ford's  Theater  and 
setun,   and   the   National    Archi 
to  enlarge   and  enrich  the 
the  Center  to  American  life 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  V 

H.R.  10559.  A  bill  to  provide 
matic  proportionate  Increase  in 
of   a   retired   District   of 
after  each  increase  in  salary 
to  a  District  of  Columbia 
service;  to  the  Committee,  on 
Columbia. 

ByMr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  10560.  A  bill  to  preserve 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  . 
eral  Employees'  Group  Life 
1954.    and    the    Federal 
Benefits  Act  of   1959  for 
ployees  receiving  certain  congr^ 
fellowships;  to  tlie  Committee 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  10561.  A  bill  to  establish 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY : 

H  Jt.  10562.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
"An   act   to  provide  in    the 
Health,  Education,  and   Welfare 
service    of    captioned    films    for 
approved  September  2,  1958,  as 
order   to  further  provide   a  loa  i 
educational   media   for   the   dea 
handicapped  children  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Education 
By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 

H.R.  10563.  A  bill  to  provide 
employee-manage.Tient 
Federal  service,  and  for  other 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office 
Service. 

ByMr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  10564.  A  bill  to  provide 
ittion  of  an  official  residence 
TPrecident  of  the  United  States 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  Of  Indians 

H.R.  10565.  A  bill  to  increase 
income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxp 
additional   exemption ,  for   his 
$600  to  $1,000.  and  to  increase  t 
for  a  dependent  from  $600  to  Si 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  10566.  A  bill  to  amend  t 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
1947.  as  amended,  and  the  District 
bia  Business  Corpo^tion  Act, 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Distric  i, 
bia. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H  R.  105G7.  A  bill   to  authori* 
mactcr  General  to  furnish  vehlclts 
necessary  equipment  to  rural  ca 
delivery  of  mail  in  certain  cases; 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H  R.  105G8.  A    bill    to    provide 
merit  for  New  York  City  for  th 
the  costs   of   its  police 
I'table  to  providing  protection  t( 
nations  and  delegates  thereto; 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

nil.  10569.  A    bill    to   amend 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  194 
for  reimbursement  to  the  city  c 
of  certain  unusual  expenses 
city  during  the  meeting  of  the 
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tions in  September  and  October  I960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  10570.  A  bill  to  amend  ftie  hospital 
construction  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to-  provide  relocation  payments 
for  persons  displaced  by  construction  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  10571.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Official  Register  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10572.  A    bill   to   prevent   the   use   of 
stopwatches  or  other  msasurlng  devices  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  10573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Standard 
Time  Act  of  March  19,  1918,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish two  new  time  zones  and  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  standard  time  established 
thereunder  shall  be  the  measure  of  time  for 
all  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreigp  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  10574.  A  bill  to  require  a  special  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on  the 
current  status  of  research  and  application 
techniques  in  the  field  of  weather  modifica- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  10575.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  with  respect  to 
changes.  Improvements,  and  additions  in  and 
to  Arlington  National  Cemetery;  to  the"'Com- 
mittee  on  Inferior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  10576.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  coneluct  a  program  of 
research  regarding  overhead  electric  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  effect  of  such  lines 
upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  citl2ens, 
community  planning  and  zoning,  real  estate 
values  and  tax  revenue.^,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10577.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research  and  developnlent  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  electri- 
cal power  and  to  undertake  projects  to  evalu- 
ate and  denionstrate  the  economical  and 
technical  feasibility  of  such  transmission;  to 
the  Committee  'on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  10578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  amor- 
tization deduction  and  an  increased  tax 
credit  for  certain  underground  electrical 
transmission  lines,  and  for  otheiK  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  10579.  A    bill    to    establish    the    na- 
tional  water   resources   trust   fund;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  10580.  A    bill    to    establish    the    na- 
tional  water   resources   trust   fund;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  10581.  A    bill    to    establish    the    na- 
tional   water   resources   trust   fund;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  10582.  A  biU  to  establish  the  national 
water    resources    trust    fund;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN : 

HJi.  10583.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  10584.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
water  resotuces  trust  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  10585.  A  bill  to/stablish  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H.R.  10586.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  otll- 
er  purposes.  ' 

ByMr.  BELL: 

H.R.  10337.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Brnking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  DIGG3: 

H.R.  10588.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  making  certain  telephone  calls  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By^r.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  /0589.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  Jicelfare,  and  safeguards  against  suffer- 
ing for  certain  animals  used  for  scientific 
purin)ses  without  impeding  necessary  re- 
searefh;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forflgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  10590.  A  bill  to  provide  salary  Incen- 
tives for  teachers  who  choose  to  teach  chil- 
dren in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  schcx]}  districts  having  high  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  families;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  10591.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fvtnd;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  STANTON: 

H.R.  10592.    A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.' STEPHENS: 

H.R.  10593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Socir.l  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child's 
entitlement  to  child's  insurance  benefits 
shall  continue  despite  his  adoption  by  a 
great-aunt  or  great-uncle,  the  same  as  It 
would  if  he  were  adopted  by  a  stepparent, 
grandparent,  aunt,  xmcle.  brother,  or  sister; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS : 

H.R.  10594.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  10595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure  loans  to 
public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and  corpo- 
rations not  operated  for  profit  with  respect 
to  water  supply  and  water  systems  serving 
rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in 
rural  community  development  planning  and 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities,  to  Increase  the  annual 
aggregate  of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  for  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Presidential  Archival  Depository,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oh  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CRALEY: 

H.J.  Res.  633.    Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  November  13 
of  eacli  year  as  National  Dental  Assistants 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  634.    Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  increased   marketings   of   domestic   beet 
and   cane   sugar   in    1965   and   1966;  ^to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.J.  Res.  .635.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriate  memorial  to  the  late  Robert 
H.  Goddard  on  grounds  of  proposed  National 
Air  Museum;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admkiistration.- 
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By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  463.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  dex;ument 
'of  a  Spanish  edition  of  "Infant  Care ";    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.  Res.  534.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6ia3,  as  amended,  to 
amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  mid-decade  census  of  population, 
uhemployment,  and  housing  in  years  1966 
and  1975  and  every  ten  years  thereafter;  to 
the  Comniittee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  636.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10281,  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Res.  537.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  an  investigation  authorized  by 
House. Resolution  94;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.  Res.  538.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  milling  and 
baking  industry  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Rules. 

»._ 

(  ^""""^^"""^^ 

MEMORIALS 

■  Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Legislature  urging  the 
calling  of  a  convention  to  propose  an  article 
of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
for  a  fair  and  Just  division  of  the  electoral 
votes  within  the  States  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


I 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BELCHER : 

H.R.  10596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adel 
Lessert  Beyjnard,  Clement  Lessert,  Josephine 
Gonvill  l*appan,  Julie  Gonvil  Pappan,  Pela- 
gie  Gonvil  Franceour  de  Aubri,  Victore  Gonvil 
Pappan,  Marie  Gonvil,  Lafleche  Gonvil,  Louis 
Laventure,  Elizabeth  Carbonau  Vertifelle, 
Pierre  Carbonau,  Louis  Joncas,  Basil  Joncas, 
James  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Batcherute,  Joseph 
Butler.  William  Rexlger,  Joseph  Cote,  four 
children  of  Cicili  Compare  and  Joseph  James, 
or  the  heirs  of  any  who  may  be  d^eased;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  CONTE: 

H.R.  10597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Penna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  10598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Scinmone  Pcrronc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  10599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
La  Spesa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  10600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  erf  Victoria 
Laczko;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  10601.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
ml*,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  A.  V.  Philips'  Gloellampenfabrieken,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  having  Its  principal  office  In  Eindhoven 
in  that  country;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  10602.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jesus  F.  del  Pozo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
261.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
William  F.  Miller  and  others.  Mountain  Park, 
N.  Mex.,  relative  to  the  Impeachment  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


.  SENATE 

Thirsd.xy,  ArcrST  19,  1965 

(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August 
■  18.1965) 

The  jSenate"  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  all,  whose  righteous  laws 
condemn,  and  at  last  break,  whatsoever 
bars  Thy  children  from  abundant  life, 
we  thank  Thee  for  the  legions  of  the  un- 
coerced who  even  now  in  the  name  of 
freedom  are  marching,  to  blast  a  way  for 
all  Thy  threatened  children  to  escape 
tribulation. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  clear  call  to  all 
freemen  to  help  build  a  highway  to  a 
i-ealm  and  a  reign  of  peace  anc  good  will, 
to  a  kingdom  of  human  rights  where 
mouths  shall  not  cry  for  bread,  where 
hands  and  feet  shall  not  be  shackled, 
where  speech  shall  not  be  silenced, 
where  eyes  shall  not  be  bandaged,  and 
where  truth  shall  not  be  distorted  by 
lies  which  hide  the  light.  Save  us  from 
the  fatal  folly  of  being  unwilling  to  pay 
the  price  of  better  things. 

As  we  destroy  the  worst  things,  to 
make  ready  for  the  fairer  earth  of  our 
dreams,  treading  the  winepress  of  sor- 
row and  sacrifice,  even  though  we  are 
called  to  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  may  we  fear  no  evil 
because  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  comfort 
and  strengthen  us. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
whose  truth  makes  free.    Amen. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)   to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs   under  the   Eco 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
imanlmous-consent  agreement,  '  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  committee 
amendment.  Debate  on  the  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided,  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President, 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  18,  1965,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT;  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  August  19,  1965,  he 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

H.R.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dt>mbrowEki; 

H.R.  7181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  cwtain  historical  events  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purpe^ses; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  Stanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
project,  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith." 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  author- 
ized to  meet  dming  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  HON.  JOSEPH 
W.  MARTIN,  JR.,  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS, TO  ACCEPT  A  FOREIGN 
DECORATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  605,  H.R.  10132. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10132)  to  authorize  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  accept  the  award  of  the 
Militai-y  Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of 
grand  officer. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jection  to  the  request  of 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  tpe  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
open   to   amendment.     If 
amendment  to  be  proposed 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  thiid 
read  the  third  time,  and  passejl 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Record  an  except  from 
(No.  622) ,  explaining  the 
Bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  tie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

P17RPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

This    bill    will 
Joseph   W 

former  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
tives.  to  accept  the  award  of 
Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of 
tendered  by  the  Government  of 
gether  with  any  decorations  anc 
evincing  this  award,  and  will 
sCTit  of  the  Congress  to  such 
required  by  section  9,  article  I 
stltution. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Constitution  provides  ih  arlicte  I. 
section  9,  paragraph  8 : 

"No  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  [the  United  SUtes)  •  •  'shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Con  ;ress.  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  offlc  ,  or  title,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  kiqg.  prince,  or 
foreign  state." 

An  Executive  order  of  April 
pllcable     to     employees     of 
branch,  further  provides  that  no 
is  to  request  congressional  app 
ceptance  of  such  gifts  by  any  e 
that   employee   has   retired   am 
agency  transmit  to  the  Secretai  y 
list  of  its  retired  personnel   fo 
department  is  holding  decoratio  ns 
directs  the  Secretary  to  compile 
list  of  such  retired  persons  for 
every  other  Congress.     Thli  or^er 
apply     to      the    ^legislative 
branches. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War 
has    authorized    the    following 
Members     to     accept    foreign 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  (1956), 
Ham  P.  Knowland   (1956),  and 
tives    John    W.    McCormack 
Rooney     (1957).     All    of    these 
passed  In  the  Senate  without 
the  committee. 

Since  1957  It  has  been  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatloi^ 
favorably   on   bills   authorizing 
ance  of  awards  by  Incumbent 
Congress.     In    fact    last    year 
adopted   a   committee   amend 
from  omnibus  foreign  decorations 
the  name  of  one  incumbent 
The    committee's    report   at 
Rept.  1520,  Sept.  1,   1964)    expl 
"this  action  constitutes  no 
individual    involved   or   the 
ment,  but  merely  represents  the 
traditional   views  ii)   matters 
On  at  least  13  occasions,  the 
refused  to  approve  the  deliv 
tions,    awards,    or    presents    tc 
Members  of  Congress." 

This  still  remains  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  stressei  that  its  ap- 
proval of  HM.  10132  does  not  constitute  a 
precedent  for  future  such  appi  ovals,  but  Is 
recognition  of  the  high  and  ( iistinguished 
office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoi  se  of  Repre- 
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sentatives,  which  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  filled  with  great  distinction. 

Because  of  this  factor,  the  committee 
voted  to  report  H.R.  10132  favorably  to  the 
Senate  and  recommend  that  the  Senate 
enact  the  bill. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 
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Walter  D.  Alexander.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  military  students  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominatidvis  on  the 
Executive  Calendai". 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Stephen  Potkay,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  personnel  Action  in  the  regular  corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Douglas  L.  Johnson,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  personnel  action  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  ' 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  n,omination 
of  John  E.  Maguire,  Sr..  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Flolida  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed.  ' 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  in  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Withbut  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
the  elevation,  if  such  it  is,  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Anthoriy  J.  Cele- 
brezze. to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit.  I  suppose  now  he  should 
be  referred  to  as  Judge  Celebrezze.  He 
has  made  an  outstanding  record  as  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  has  been 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  leadership 
in  considering  proposed  legislation  which 
came  from  »his  Department.  He  has 
shown  a  sure  touch,  a  common  touch, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  our  country,  which  I  believe 
speaks  well  for  a  man  of  his  calilieiL. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

■  Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Semces.  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  15  brig- 
adier generals  and  40  major  generals  for 
temporary  appointments  in  the  Air 
Force.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  printed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows : 

Brig.  Gen  William  E.  Creer,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tem- 
porary appointments  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mi-s.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  the  nominations 
of  51  officers  for  appointments  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  grades  not  above 
that  of  captain.  Since  these  names  have 
already  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

John  D.  Best,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 
.  and 


Personally,  I  do  not  like  to  see  him 
leave  the  Cabinet  of  the  President,  but  I 
feel  that  he  is  entitled  to  this  new  posi- 
tion. I  wish  him  well.  All  those  who 
come  before  him  can  be  sure  that  they 
will  receive  fair,  impartial,  and  just  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  'I  ask  unanimdUs  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
/  MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  U964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoz-um,  the 
time  necessary  for  the  quorum  call  to 
be  taken  from  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.        / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  PROurr]  will  permit 
me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  yield  4  min- 
utes to  my  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Montana  proceed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  read  edito- 
rials and  seen  articles  criticizing  the  op- 
eration of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
with  respect  to  the  American  Indian.  I 
have  had  prepared  a  general  statement 
as  to  how  the  act  has  operated  for  these 
impoverished  areas  of  America  and 
these  impoverished  individuals. 

At  times  Indian  tribes  have  worked 
with  their  local  communities  in  local 
operations  such  as  Project  Head  Start  or 
community  action  programs.  At  other 
times,  under  the  special  provisions  of  the 
act  that  goes  through  all  the  various 
titles,  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  as  a  tribal  council,  and  they  have 
had  their  own  programs  and  their  own 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  general  summary  to  which 
I  have  referred,  together  with  a  table  of 
the  various  Indian  organizations,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out,  however,  that  encouraging  as 
is  the  picture  so  far  as  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes  are  concerned,  a  statement 
from  a  Montana  member  of  the  tribal 
council  has  brought  into  focus  the  fact 
that  even  though  we  have  better  school- 
ing for  our  Indian  people  through  Op- 
eration Head  Start  and  we  have  in  op- 
eration a  program  which  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  enabling  these  people  to  help 
themselves,  the  people  on  the  Indian  res- 
£i-vations  need  jobs.  For  example,  we 
have  a  report  that  more  than  69^000  of 
the  labor  force  of  116,000  Indians  on  the 
reservations  are  currently  unemployed. 
So  these  programs,  desirable  and  as 
worthwhile  as  they  are,  and  working  as 
well  as  they  have  worked,  still  do  not 
reach  the  primary  trouble  on  Indian 
reservations — the  need  for  jobs  on  re- 
servations to  put  60,000  people  to  work. 
Welfare  is  fine  and  keeps  the  Indians 
from  starving,  but  welfare  is  not  the 
answer  to  people  who  have  demonstrated 
ability  to  handle  difficult  problems,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  the 
manufacture  of  electronic  equipment, 
and  so  forth,  once  given  the  opportunity. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  program  has 
worked  so  well  and  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Indians  and  the  reservations. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  put  this  report 
in  the  Record.    But  we  have  only  Biegun 


to   take   care   of    a    serious   American 
problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

ExHIBtT    1 

General  Statement:  American  Indians — 

Economic  Opportdnitt  Act  of  1964 
Indians  have  generally  resftonded  well  to 
the  opportunities  provided  under  the  'Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Most  of  the  pro- 
grams provided  under  the  various  titles  of 
the  act  are  complementary  to  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  programs,  and  Indian  appli- 
cants are  familiar  with  the  benefits  to  be 
derived. 

The  work-training  program,  title  I-B,  has 
made  possible  a  tremendous  expansion  in 
summer  program  activity  for  Indian  young 
people.  Indian  communities  have  submitted 
more  than  50  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
proposals,  to  cost  more  than  $6  million,  and 
to  employ  and  train  more  than  9.000  Indian 
young  people. 

Work-study  funds,  under  title  I-C,  will  be 
available  at  many  colleges  and  universities 
next  school  year,  and  many  of  the  3.600  or 
more  Indian  students  who  will  be  enrolled  in 
colleges  next  fall  will  be  eligible  to  supple- 
ment their  Income  through  employment  on 
the  work-study  program.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  also  being  encouraged  to  es- 
tablish off-campus  work-study  programs  on- 
Indiap  reservations,  and  assign  Indian  and 
non-Indian  students  to  employment  at  these 
locations  during  the  summer  months. 

More  than  60  Indian  communities  have 
submitted  community  action  programs  under 
title  II,  with  emphasis  on  extending  educa- 
tional programs  of  various  types  and  at  all 
grade  levels.  These  communities  have  re- 
quested more  than  $10  million  for  these  pro- 
grams. Approximately  half  of  the  programs 
have  been  approved,  but  regrettably,  only 
a  half  dozen  have  been  funded  and  are  op- 
erating at  this  time. 

The  Head  Start  program  for  preschool 
youngsters  has  gained  response  from  com- 
munities with  predominantly  Indian -popu- 
lation which  was  prompt  and  gratifying — 
If  all  the  requested  programs  are  approved 
and  funded,  more  than  10,000  Indian  chil- 
dren will  enroll  in  this  program  this  sum- 
mer, at  a  cost  of  more  than  HVi  million. 

Encouraging  as  this  picture  is,  a  statement 
by  a  member  of  the  tribal  council  on  a  Mon- 
tana reservation  brings  into  sharp  focus  a 
need  which  is  not  being  met  by  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

"Better  schooling  and  training  for  ova 
young  people  is  ail  right,  but  what  we  really 
need  is  jobs  here  on  the  reservatiop  •  •  *  if 
our  people  have  to  leava  the  reservation  to 
work  this  summer,  the  kids  wont  be  here 
for  these  programs  they  are  talking  about." 
A  member  of  a  South  Dakota  tribe  says, 
•*'I  believe  if  they  create  some  nonskilled 
labor  projects  so  all  can  work  in  such  proj- 
ects." A  Sioux  girl  writes,  "If  some  kind  of 
project  were  set  up  at  the  reservation  for 
Indian  men  and  women  to  work  at  and  earn 
their  financial  needs,  they  would  send  more 
of  their  children  to  school." 

Family  counseling,  employment  counsel- 
ing, and  motivation  toward  self-sufficiency 
through  employment,  all  become  rather^ 
meaningless  when  conducted  In  the  deadly 
apathy  of  the  reservation  where  earned  in-' 
come  is  the  exception.  In  a  situation  where 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  strong 
family  base  from  which  youngsters  can 
emerge  equipped  to  compete  for  an  ade- 
quate living,  a  father  with  no  Job — or  who 
earns  less  than  his  son  earns  on  a  high  school 
work-training  program.  Is  usually  not  the 
model  on  which  the  children  will  mold  de- 
sirable attitudes  and  motivations. 

Unearned  Income — public  assistance — is  a 
necessity  for  some,  but  without  constant 
attention  and  drive  toward  motivation.  It  can 
be  self -perpetuating. 


In  March  1965,  preliminary  tabulations 
show  Indian  reservations  reported  a  labor 
force  of  some  116,000  of  whom  more  than 
60,000  were  unemployed.  Yet,  these  same 
people  respond  well  when  work  opportunities 
are  Immediately  available. 

If  each  reservation  had  approved  work 
projects  to  which  workers — male  and  fe- 
male— of  all  age  groups,  depending  only 
on  their  need  for  a  Job,  could  be  employed, 
the  counseling,  training,  and  motivation  pro- 
grams could  be  conducted  in  a  meaningful 
and  realistic  atmosphere. 

summary    statement:     American    Indians 

economic  opportunity  act  of  1964 

American  Indians  are  participating  in  all 
programs  authorized  by  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.    The  extent  of  Indian 
participation  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Job  Corps 
Ten  conservation   centers   have   been   ap- 
proved for  construction  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions.    They  are:    Winslbw  in  Arizona,  and 
Mexican  Springs  In  New  Mexico,  on  the  Nava- 
jo    Reservation;      Poston,     Colorado     River 
Reservation,    and    San    Carlos,    San    Carlos 
Reservation  in  Arizona;  Eight  Canyon,  Mes- 
calero  Reser\'at!on  in  New  Mexico;  Chippewa 
Ranch,    White    Earth    Reservation    In   Min- 
nesota; .  Kicking    Horse,    Flathead    Reserva- 
tion in  Montana;  Swlftbird,  Cheyenne  River 
.    Reservation  In  South  Dakota;  and  Neah  Bay, 
Makah  Reservation;  and  Fort  Slmcoe,  Yakima 
Reservation  in  Washington.     An  amount  of 
$5,243,775  has  been  allotted  for  tho  construc- 
tion of  these  centers  and  $2,506,346  for  equip- 
ping and  operating  them  for  a  total  of  $7,- 
750.129.     Two    centers    are    In    operation — 
Wlnslow  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Ari- 
zona, and  Neah  Bay  on  the  Makah  Reserva- 
tion In  Washington.     The  size  of  the  centers 
vary  from  100  to  250;  the  Swlftbird  Conserva- 
tion Center  In  South  Dakota  Is  planned  for 
250. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
provides  work-training  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women  aged  16  to  21  while  In 
school  and  out  of  school.  Fifty-five  Indian 
communities  have  submitted  programs;  of 
these,  27  have  been  approved  for  an  amount 
of  53,500,000.  More  than  9,000  Indian  young 
men  and  women  will  participate.  These 
young  people  will  work  part-time  in  hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries.  Government  offices, 
and  with  private,  nonprofit  agencies  while 
completing  high  school. 

?  Operation  Head   Start 

This  program  assists  communities  who  will 
organize  and  operate  preschool  programs 
that  will  ease  the  adjustment  of  young  chil- 
dren entering  school  for  the  first  time  this 
fall.  Health  services,  as  well  as  verbal 
skills,  development  and  identification  of 
special  abilities  are  the  purposes  of  the 
program.  Of  20  applications  for  funds 
submitted  by  Indian  tribal  groups,  18  have 
been  approved  to  serve  more  than  1,600  chil- 
dren at  a  total  cost  of  $271,000,  in  addition, 
more  than  65  local  school  districts  in  pre- 
dominantly Indian  areas  are  sponsoring  Head 
Start  programs  to  Include  over  9,000  children. 
More  than  $2  million  has  been  committeed 
for  these  programs. 

VISTA 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
(VISTA) — the  Domestic  Peace  Corps — have 
already  18  workers  assigned  to  Indian  res- 
ervations and  have  scheduled  classes  to  train 
several  hundred  more  volunteers  requested 
by  Indian  groups.  More  than  400  requests 
have  been  received  from  the  Indian  people 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  more  requests  will 
be  made. 

Community  action  program 

Indian  communities  have  submitted  6G  re- 
quests for  community  action  programs,  to- 
taling more  than  $10  million.     Tliere  have 
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been  26  programs  approved  for  an 
more  than  $2,500,000.     Included 
posals,  have  been  requests  for 
ment  programs;  evening  study 
dents:,  nursery  schools  and  day- 
for  children  of  working  parents;  family 
sellng  and  guidance  climlcs 
training  for  service  Jobs;  homemkker' 
Ice;  manpower  availability  surveys 
tions,  and  a  proposal  to  preserve 
Indian  legends,  f olldore,  tribal 
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Community  action  proKTimis: 

Numlier  submitted,. 

Amount  of  funds - 

Number  approved - 

Amount  of  funds 

Heiwl  Start  (tribal  sponsored): 

NumixT  submitted 

Numl)er  of  students 

Amount  of  funds 

Head   Start   (community   proposals   tiKi 
include  Indians): 

Numljer  submitted 

Number  students 

Amount  of  funds .— 

W<irlc      training,     Nelgliborhood      Yout 
Corps: 

Number  submitted 
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Number  approved 
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The  VICE  PRESroENT. 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr 
ognized.    How  much  time 
ator  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr 
myself  3  minutes. 

The    amendment    would 
Governor  of  each  State  to 
and  title  II  projects,  which 
mote  abuses  and  prevent  the 
ecution  of  such  projects. 

The  amendment  would  not 
full    Governor's    veto    In 
which    the    committee 
permits  the  Governor  of 
veto  projects  which  would 
permit  outrageous  abuses. 

Under   the   amendment, 
could  disapprove  a  plan  wh^re 
plan  would — 

First.  Provide  for  or  perm 
ment   of   excessive   salaries 
amount  than  the  annual  sa! 
highest   State  welfare  officiil 
denying  a  proper  proportion 
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Second.  Permit   political   Exploitation 
of  the  poor. 

Third.  Ignore  or  deny  thi; 
poor  people   to   adequate 
in  the  planning  and  admin^tration 
projects. 

Fourth.  Ignore  or  deny 
poor  people  to  effective  repr 
on    the    governing   or    policfr 
boards  of  community  action 

Fifth.  Permit  a  person  corfvicted 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude 
come  or  remain  an  oflBcer  or 
an  agency  conducting  a  com^nunity 
tion  program  if  such  person 
an  unwholesome  influence 
people  to  be  served  by  such 
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histories  on  recordings  prepared   by  tribal 

elders. 

Title  III.  small  loans  to  Individual  families 

About  150  Individual  loans  have  been  ap- 
proved. It  Is  estimated  that  loans  average 
$1,700.  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $300  to 
the  maximum  of  $2,500. 

Title  IV.  loans  to- small  businesses 

One  loan  has  been  approved  to  an  Indian 
logger  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  for  an 


amount  of  $7,500.  With  thU  loan  be  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  employ  an  additional  five 
to  ten  men. 

Title  V,  work-experience  programs 
Title  V  of  the  act  offers  unemployed  adult 
Indian  workers  an  opportunity  to  be  em- 
ployed and  trained  for  permanent  employ- 
ment. Two  work-experience  programs  thus 
far  have  been  approved.  These  are  at  Tiurtle 
Mountain,  N.  Dak.,  for  $458,400  and  at  Port 
McDermltt,  Nev.,  for  an  amount  of  $180,700. 
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Sixth.  If  executed,  create  great  social 
unrest  and  sertous  disturbances  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  reaching  the  point 
where  we  are  losing  count  of  the  number 
of  times  we  have  voted  %n  this  precise 
issue  in  principle. 

It  is  true  that  the  language  of  each 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  in  the 
past  2  or  3  days  on  the  subject  of  the 
Governors'  veto  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  previous  amendment,  but  in 
each  case  the  intent  is  the  same. 

The  Senate  thus  far  has  tuiTied  down 
each  of  the  amendments  by  a  very  close 
margin.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  will  of  the  Senate  is  to 
accept  the  present  committee  position. 

I  hope  that  each  Senator,  regardless 
of  his  position  on  the  basic  issue,  will 
study  the  language  before  he  decides 
whether  or  not  to  have  his  name  recorded 
in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  desire  a  live 
quorum  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 


en 


quorum. 

The   VICE  PRESIDENT, 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  clerk 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thp  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
has  rejected  by  very  close  margins  vari- 
ous amendments  which  would  retain  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  Governor's  right  of 
veto  under  various  projects  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  defeat  of  these  amend- 
ments will  substitute  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Governors  the  opinion  of  remote 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  who  have 
little  contact  or  knowledge  about  the 
problems  of  the  poor  in  a  local  situation. 

At  a  recent  Governors'  conference,  a 
resolution  urging  Congress  to  keep  the 
Governor's  veto  was  adopted  with  but 
pne  dissenting  vote. 

My  own  convictions  are  clear.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  chief  executive  of  each 
State  should  have  the  right  to  disap- 
prove any  project  or  activity  if  he  feels 
this  project  or  activity  is  not  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

However,  those  of  us  who  hold  thi.s 
viev/  have  been  defeated  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins  "and  I  now  submit  an  amend- 
ment which  permits  a  Governor  to  veto 
projects  only  where  they  would  promote 
or  permit  outrageous  abuses. 

under  this  limited  veto  proposal,  a 
Governor  could  veto  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  or  permits  the  payment  of 
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excessive  salaries  greater  in  amount  than 
th^  annual  salary  of  the  highest  State 
welfare  ofiBcial,  thereby  denying  a  proper 
proportion  of  aid  to  the  poor. 

Certainly  a  veto  in  this  type  of  situa- 
tion is  absolutely  justified.  A  man  who 
heads  uib  a  neighborhood  agency  or  a 
local  or  citywide  project  should  not  be 
paid  a  salary  greater  than  the  chief 
State  welfare  oflBcial  whose  authority 
and  responsibility  cover  a  great  deal 
more  territory  and  people. 

Where  excessive  salaries  are  paid,  the 
poor  are  denied  their  proper  proportion 
of  aid,  and  the  Governor  certainly  ought 
to  be  able  to  disapprove  such  flagrant 
abuses. 

The  second  situation  in  which  my 
amendment  would  permit  a  Governor  to 
exercise  his  veto  power  would  be  where  a 
project  is  hot  designed  to  elevate  the 
poor  and  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  suc- 
ceed, but  is  Instead  designed  to  exploit 
the  poor  for  political  purposes. 

We  have  seen  many  instances  of  the 
distortion  of  the  antipoverty  program  for 
political  purposes.  Jobs  have  been 
passed  out  to  ward  heelers  and  political 
bosses  who  know  how  to  exploit  the  poor, 
whjle  worthy  applicants  trained  in  so- 
cial work  have  been  shunted  aside. 

"Giant  fiestas  of  political  patronage." 
These  are  the  words  used  by  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  in  describ- 
ing the  actual  operation  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Indeed,  one  Chicago  clergyman  said: 

How  do  you  think  we  poor  feel  when  we 
know  that  men  who  drive  Cadillacs,  eat 
3-inch  steaks,  and  sip  champagne  at 
luncheon  meetings,  discuss  our  future  while 
we  are  pushed  off  the  highways  of  self-help 
and  told  to  keep  our  hats  in  hand. 

When  a  Governor  sees  that  a  project  is 
designed  for  political  exploitation  of  the 
poor,  should  he  not  have  the  full  au- 
thority and  power  to  stop  such  out- 
rageous activities? 

Another  case  in  which  the  Governor 
would  be  permitted  to  have  the  power 
of  disapproval  would  be  where  a  par- 
ticular project  is  so  drawn  as  to  ignore 
or  deny  the  rights  of  poor  people  to  ade- 
quate participation  in  its  planning  and 
administration,  or  where  the  plan  is  so 
drawn  as  to  ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
poor  people  to  effective  representation 
on  the  governing  or  policy  advisory 
boards  of  community  action  agencies. 

We  have  seen  case  after  case  where 
political  hacks  from  wealthy  suburbs  sit 
on  the  governing  boards  of  community 
action  agencies  while  able  poor  folks  who 
know  the  people  and  problems  of  a  given 
area  are  silenced  and  kicked  out  of  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

When  we  have  a  farm  program,  we 
consult  the  farmers.  When  we  have  a 
housing  program,  we  seek  out  those  who 
know  something  about  housing.  How 
then,  in  Heaven's  name,  can  we  have 
projects  and  programs  that  wil>  effec- 
tively aid  poor  people  without  giving  any 
voice  to  those  who  were  born  in  poverty, 
who  have  lived  in  poverty,  and  who  want 
to  escape  from  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  permit  a  Governor  to  veto  a  project 


which  would  permit  a  person  convicted 
of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  to 
become  or  remain  an  oflScer  or  an  em- 
ployee of  an  agency  conducting  a  com- 
munity action  program  if  such  person 
would  have  an  unwholesome  Influence  on 
the  poor  people  to  be  served  by  the 
agency.    ■  . 

One  Governor  brought  to  my  attention 
an  antipoverty  program  headed  by  a 
man  who  had  been  engaged  for  a  long 
time  in  all  kinds  of  shady  operations,  in 
collecting  or  extorting  money  from 
various  groups.  In  fact,  this  racketeer 
had  collected  fees  from  hundreds  of  war 
veterans  under  the  phony  guise  that  he 
could  be  of  assistance  to  them. 

How  is  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  Washington  to  know  about 
shady  individuals  such  as  this?  Do  we 
want  men  such  as  the  one  I  have  just 
mentioned,  who  have  a  record  of  cheat- 
ing veterans  or  poor  people,  to  run  the 
antipoverty  programs?  Or  do  we  want 
a  Governor  to  be  able  to  nail  a  known 
thief  in  his  tracks  and  require  that  he 
be  ousted  before  project  approval  is 
given? 

In  his  minority  views,  cosigned  by 
Senators  Fannin  and  Murphy,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK]  points  out  that  in  Ari- 
zona a  man  was  hired  to  serve  in  a  com-f 
munlty  action  program.  Among  his 
qualifications  wfere  two  convictions  for 
grave  offenses.  These  were  not  old 
crimes  but  recent  ones.  In  1960  the  in- 
dividual was  jailed  for  violation  of , elec- 
tion laws,  and  in  1964  he  was  imprisoned 
for  falsifying  documents. 

My  limited  veto  amendment  would 
permit  a  Governor  to  disapprove  a  plan 
if  an  exconyict  heads  up  or  works  for  an 
agency  conducting  a  commimity  action 
prograni,  if  he  feels  that  the  exconvlct 
would  have  an  unwholesome  influence  on 
the  project. 

Moreover,  my  amendment  would  allow 
a  Governor  to  disapprove  a  plan  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  cause  great  social 
unrest  and  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace. 

Nothing  can  ruin  a  program  quicker 
than  public  dissatisfaction.'  And  if  a 
project  tends  to  divide  rather  than  unite 
people,  or  if  it  is  calculated  to  divert  aid 
away  from  those  for  whom  aid  was  in- 
tended, then  certainly  we  are  going  to 
have  great  social  unrest  and  serious  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace. 

We  cannot  raise  the  hopes  of  poor  peo- 
ple— lead  them  to  believe  they  ate  on 
their  way  out  of  a  rut  into  a  new  life — 
and  then  present  them  with  a  project 
that  they  know  is  a  hoax  from  start  to 
finish. 

Such  a  project  will  only  result  in  up- 
heaval and  strife  among  our  people,  and 
a  Governor  should  have  the  right  to 
strike  at  trouble  before  trouble  begins. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  not  permit  a  Gover- 
nor to  veto  a  title  I  or  title  n  project  for 
trifiing  or  petty  considerations.  But  it 
would  allow  him  to  stop  projects  which 
would  promote  and  permit  abuses  of  the 
antipoverty  program. 


The  amendment  would  give  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  the  power  to  veto  a  plan 
only  if  the  plan  would : 

First.  Provide  for  or  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  excessive  salaries  greater  in 
amoimt  than  the  annual  salary  of  the 
highest  State  welfare  oflScial,  thereby 
denying  a  proper  proportion  of  aid  to 
the  poor; 

Second.  Permit  political  exploitation 
of  the  poor; 

Third.  Ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
poor  people  to  adequate  participation  In 
the  planning  and  administration  of 
projects; 

Fourth.    Ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
•  poor  people  to  effective  representation 
on   the    governing    or   policy    advisory 
boards  of  community  action  agencies; 

Fifth.  Permit  a  person  convicted  of  a 
ci-ime  Involving  moral  turpitude  to  be- 
come or  remain  an  officer  or  employee  of 
an  agency  conducting  a  community  ac- 
tion program  if  such  person  would  have 
an  unwholesome  Influence  on  the  poor 
people  to  be  served  by  such  agency; 

Sixth.  If  executed,  create  great  social 
imrest  and  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized.  How  much  time 
does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  mmutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  six 
provisions  listed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  as  grounds  for  a 
Governor's  veto  of  any  plan,  contract,  or 
agreement,  would  cover  every  conceivable 
circumstance.  Since  the  Governor 
would  be  the  one  to  make  the  decision, 
he  could  decide  in  any  case  that  a  plan 
would  create  social  unrest  or  a  serious 
disturbance  of  the  peace.  I  believe  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  shorten  the 
amendment  and  provide  that  the  Gover- 
nor could,  at  his  whim,  decide  whether 
to  veto*^  plan.  That  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpfose.  It  would  allow  the 
Governor  to  vetp  any  plan  that  he  saw 
fit  to  veto,  for  jfeiy  reason  that  occurred 
lo  him,  particularly  since  item  No.  6 
would  leave  it  in  his  discretion  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  whether  social  anrest 
would  be  created  as  a  consequence  of  the 
proposed  action.  There  would  be  no  ap- 
peal from  that  action. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  this  amendment  would  merely 
establish  certain  criteria  which  the  Gov- 
ernor would  have  to  follow.  The  Gover- 
nor of  any  State  would  be  conscious  of 
the  problems  within  that  State.  He 
would  be  concerned  with  the  problems 
and  Interests  of  the  voters  and  constitu- 
ents of  that  State. 
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I  am  sure  that  the  Govern|)r 
take   any   advantage   of 
granted  under  this  limited  v 

I  believe  that  this  is  some 
-  desperately  needed.    We 
examples  in  the  administration 
program  in  which  politics 
ugly  head.    The  poor  have 
in  some  cases,  and  many 
have  happened  which  could 
tifled. 

It  is  only  in  the  hope 
prevent  these  things  from 
the  future  that  we  attempt 
responsibility  in  the  hands 
ernor.    However,  by  the 
'Governor  must  be  guided 
teria.     No  Governor  would 
contrary  to  the  general  interests 
State  over  wliich  he  is  presii 

Mr.  NELSON.     Mr. 
myself  2  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  Piesid^nt 
tie  VI  the  Governor  might 
any    agreement,   plan,   or 
amended  to  comply  precisely 
ever  his  wish  might  be.    If 
ment  were  not  made,  the  Gofernor 
be  able  to  say  that  such  pi 
or  agreement  would  create 
and  that  he  would  therefore 

I  am  prepared  to  yield 
mainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Vermont  is. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 
prepared  to  yield  back  the 
my  time.    I  shall  perhaps 
quorum  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  President 
that  I  be  permitted  to  speaf 
utes. 

Mr.  NELSON.     Mr 
3   minutes  to  the  Senator 
tucky. 

The    PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  n 
3  minutes. 
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SPECIAL     INDEMNITY 
FOR   MEMBERS    OF 
FORCES     SERVING     I^ 
ZONES 


Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  th  ; 
consider  the  third  reading  o 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
and  proceed  to  the  immediate 
tion  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The    Legislative    Clerk 
2127)   to  amend  title  38, 
Code,  in  order  to  provide 
nity  insurance  for  members 
Forces  serving  in  combat 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Kentucky? 

There  being  no  objection 
proceeded  to  reconsider  the 

Mr.  MORTON.     Mr 
to  the    desk    an    amendm^t 
cleared  this  matter  with 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
[Mr.  TalmadgeI.  and  with 
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would  not    charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 

authority     Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].       

approach.         The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
hing  that  is    amendment  will  be  stated. 
e  seen  many        The  Legislative  Clerk.    At  the  end 
of  the    of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
raised  its    paragraph. 
1  leen  ignored        Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
>ther  things    unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
not  be  jus-    the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.    I  shall 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  paragraph, 
as  follows: 

"(6)  Section  3107  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

•'■(d)  If  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  de- 
ceased person  covered  by  indemnity  Insur- 
ance has  remarried,  or  If  any  of  such  person's 
children  are  not  In  the  custody  of  a  surviving 
spouse,  all  or  any  part  of  the  Indemnity  In- 
surance otherwise  payable  to  such  spouse 
may  be  apportioned  on  behalf  of  surviving 
children  or  parents  as  may^be  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator.' " 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Piresident,  this 
is  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that  was 
passed  on  the  call  of  the  calendar  yes- 
terday. It  deals  with  indemnity  insur- 
ance for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
killed  in  combat  zones,  specifically  Viet- 
nam at  the  present  time. 

Under  the  present  law,  any  pension, 
compensation,  or  indemnity  payment  can 
be  divided  between  a  widow  and  the  chil- 
dren, or  in  any  way  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
choose?  to  divide  it. 

A  young  man  who  was  married  and 

had  2  mnall  children  was  killed  in  Viet- 

I  yield    nam.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 

from  Ken-     legally  separated  from  his  wife,  but  she 

had  the  children.    He  had  made  her  the 

The     beneficiary  of  anything  that  would  ac- 

^cognized  for    ci-ue  to  his  estate  as  a  result  of  his  death. 

Subsequently,  she  had  remarried.    The 

children  are  now  with  the  grandparents, 

the  mother  and  father  of  the  boy  who 

was  killed.    The  boy's  father  is  a  retired 

lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force.    The 

grandparents  are  raising  the  children. 

The  issue  is  how  to  divide  the  $10,000. 

I  ask    Under  all  existing  laws,  the  money  could 

Senate  re-    be  divided  as  the  Administrator  wished 

S.  2127  and    to  divide  it  or  as  he  considers  proper  and 

was  passed,    just.    However,  under  the  bill  that  was 

considera-    passed  yesterday,  it  would  be  mandatory 

that  the  money  go  to  the  widow  who  has 

The  bill    remarrted  and  has  adequate  support,  but 

who  is  not  supporting  her  own  chil- 

bill    (S.     dren.    The  children  are  in  the  hands  of 

Ulnited  States     the  grandparents. 

Indem-        This  amendment  would  permit  the  Ad- 
the  Armed     ministrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, if,  in  his  judgment,  he  thinks  it  is 
-      Is  there    right,  to  divide  the  amount  in  such  man- 
tne  Senator     ner  as  he  considers  is  just. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 

the  Senate     the  author  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 

bill.  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  with  the 

I  send    Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 

I    have    from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].    They  have 

the  author     both  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Georgia         The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  In    question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill.        « 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  was  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2127 
An  Act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
In  order  to  provide  special  indemnity  in- 
surance for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  In  combat  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"§  789.  Special  Indemnity  Insurance  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing in  combat  zones 
"(a)  Any  person  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  in  a  combat  zone  shai;,  as 
provided  In  this  section,  be  automatically 
Insured  by  the  United  States,  without  cost 
to  such  person,  against  death  in  the  principal 
amount  of  910.000.  Such  jierson  shall  be  in- 
sured during  the  time  that  he  serves  in  a 
combat  zone,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  serving  in  a  combat  zone  at  the  time 
of  his  death  if  he  dies  outside  o^f  a  combat 
zone  and  (1)  his  death  is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  have  been  the  direct  result 
of  an  injury  or  disease  Incurred  While  serv- 
ing In  a  combat  zone,  and  (2)  the  injury  or 
disease  from  which  such  person  died  was 
Incurred  not  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
death. 

"(b)  Upon  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  of  the 
death  of  any  person  automatically  Insured 
under  thls^sectlon.  the  Administrator  shsll 
cause  the  Indemnity  to  be  paid  as  provided 
In  subsection  (c)  only  to  the  surviving 
spouse,  child  or  children  (Including  a  step- 
child, adopted  child,  or  an  Illegitimate  chUd 
If  the  latter  was  designated  as  beneficiary  by 
the  Insured) ,  parent  (including  a  stepparent, 
parent  by  adoption,  or  person  who  stood  In 
_  loco  parentis  to  the  insured  at  any  time  prior 
'  to  entry  Into  the  active  service  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year),  brother,  or  sister 
of  the  insured,  Including  those  of  the  half- 
blood  and  those  through  adoption.  The  In- 
sured shall  have  the  right  to  designate  th(> 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of  the  Indemnity 
within  the  classes  herein  provided;  to  desig- 
nate the  proportion  of  the  principal  amount 
to  be  paid  to  each;  and  to  change  the  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  without  the  consent 
thereof  but  only  within  the  classes  herein 
provided.  If  the  designated  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  do  not  survive  the  Insured,  or 
If  none  has  been  designated,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  make  payment  of  the  indemnity 
to  the  first  eligible  class  of  beneficiaries  ac- 
cording to  the  order  set  forth  above,  and  in 
equal  shares  If  the  class  is  composed  of  more 
than  one  person.  Unless  designated  other- 
wise by  the  Insured,  the  term  'parent'  shall 
Include  only  the  mother  and  father  who  last 
bore  that  relationship  to  the  insured.  Any 
installments  of  an  indemnity  not  paid  to  a 
beneficiary  during  such  beneficiary's  llfetlihe 
shall  be  paid  to  the  named  contingent  bene- 
ficiary. If  any;  otherwise,  to  the  beneficiary 
or  beneficiaries  within  the  permitted  class 
next  entitled  to  priority,  but  no  payment 
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shall  be  made  to  the  estate  of  any  deceased 
person. 

"(c)  The  Indemnity  shall  be  payable  In 
equal  monthly  Installments  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  In  number  with  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  214  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(d)  In  the  event  any  person  was  covered 
at  the  time  of  his  death  by  automatic  In- 
demnity under  this  section  and  was  also 
insured  against  such  death  under  a  contract 
of  national  service  life  Insurance  or  United 
States  Government  life  Insurance,  the  In- 
demnity authorized  to  be  paid  hereunder 
shall  be  a  principal  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  Insurance  In 
force  at  the  time  of  death  and  $10,000. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section,  as  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  for  the  payment  of  liabilities 
under  this  section. 

"(g)  Any  person  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason, 
spying,  or  desertion  shall  forfeit  all  rights 
to  an  Indemnity  under  this  section,  but  res- 
toration to  active  duty  after  commission  of 
any  such  offense  shall  restore  all  rights  under 
this  section.  No  indemnity  shall  be  payable 
for  death  inflicted  as  a  lawful  punishment 
for  crime  or  for  military  or  naval  offense, 
except  when  Inflicted  by  an  enemy,  as  de- 
fined by  the  President. 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
'combat  zone'  means  any  area  outside  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  an  area  in  which  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  engaged  In 
combat  operations  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962,  and  before  such  date  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  Presidential  proclamation." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"789.  Special  Indemnity  insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
combat  zones." 

Sec.  2.  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  417(a)   is  amended — 

(A)  By  deleting  therefrom  the  words  "un- 
der section  724  of  this  title"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "in  effect  on  Jan- 
uari  1,  1959,  and  continued  In  effect  under 
section  724(a)  of  this  title". 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  prohibition  against  the  pay- 
ment of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation contained  In  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  insureds  who  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  amendment  die  while  on 
active  duty  in  a  combat  zone  as  defined  in 
section  789  of  this  title,  or  within  120  days 
after  duty  In  such  a  zone,  or  (1)  whose  death 
Is  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  an  Injury  or  disease 
Incurred  while  serving  In  a  combat  zone,  and 
(2)  the  Injury  or  disease  from  which  such 
person  died  was  Incurred  not  more  than  two 
years  prior  to  dpath." 

(2)  Deletr  from  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  704  the  words  "or 
section  725"  each  time  they  appear  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "section  725, 
or  section  726". 

(3)  Subsection  (b),of  section  724  is  re- 
pealed and  the  following  new  subsections  are 
added  to  section  724 : 

"(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  any  person  who  is  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  In  a  combat  zone,  as 
defined  in  section  789  of  this  title,  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  30  da*s  or  more  and  any 
person  hereafter  orderet^to  such  duty  under 
orders  for  30  days  or  more  in  such  a  combat 
zone,  who  is  insured  under  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  or  United  States  Government 


Life  Insurance  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
written  application,  to  a  waiver  (with  the 
right  to  a  refund  after  termination  of  such 
duty)  of  all  premiums  paid  on  term  insur- 
ance and  that  portion  of  any  permanent  in- 
surance premiums  paid  representing  the  cost 
of  the  pure  Insurance  risk,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator'  All  premiums  due  dur- 
ing the  period  the  waiver  Is  In  effect  must  be 
timely  paid  to  maintain  the  Insurance  in 
force.  Such  waiver  shall  apply  to  premiums 
becoming  due  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  or  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  following  entry  on 
active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  in  such 
a  combat  zone,  whichever  Is  the  later  date, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  such  continuous 
active  duty  Ip.  a  combat  zone  for  120  days 
thereafter;  however,  no  premium  becoming 
due  prior  to  the  date  of  application  for  waiver 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  waived  or 
refunded.  Any  premium  waiver  granted  un- 
der this  subsection  on  a  participating  con- 
tract of  Insurance  shall  render  such  insurance 
nonpartlclpating  during  the  period  such  pre- 
mium waiver  is  In  effect.  Upon  certification 
of  the  period  of  combat  zone  duty  by  the 
Secretsiry  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned, and  upon  application  by  the  Insured, 
or  in  death  cases  by  the  beneficiary  of  his 
Insurance,  the  Administrator  shall  refund 
to  the  insured  or  to  the  beneficiary  the 
amount  of  premiums  waived  under  this  sub- 
section. Premiums  on  term  Insurance  waived 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  refunded  with 
interest  as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  Whenever  benefits  become  payable 
because  of  the  maturity  of  such  Insurance 
while  under  the  premium  waiver  provided 
by  this  section,  UablUty  for  the  payment  of 
such  benefits  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  In  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
any  reserve  of  the  policy  at  the  time  of  ma- 
turity, will  equal  the  then  value  of  such 
benefits  under  such  policy.  Where  life  con- 
tingencies are  involved  in  the  calculation  of 
the  value  of  such  benefits,  the  calculation  of 
such  liability  or  liabilities  shall  be  based 
upon  such  mortality  table  or  tables  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  as  to 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  which  was 
participating  before  waiver  was  granted,  and 
3'/4  per  centum  per  annum  as  to  United 
States  Government  Life  Insurance.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transfer  from  time  to  time 
from  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
appropriation  to  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Fund  and  from  the  Military  and 
Naval  In'siu-ance  appropriation  to  the  United 
States  Government  Life  Insurance  Fund 
such  sums  as  may  bt  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(4)   Subchapter  I  of  chapter  19,  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  726.  Post-service    insurance    for    persons 
serving  in  combat  zones 

"(a)  Any  person  entitled  to  indemnity 
protection  under  section  789  of  this  title  who 
is  ordered  to  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  in  a  combat  zone  as  defined  in  such 
section  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more,  or 
who  served  in  such  zone  for  30  days  or  more, 
shad,  upon  application  in  writing  made  with- 
in 120  days  after  separation  from  active  duty 
and  payment  of  premiums  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  without  medical  examination,  be 
granted  Insurance.  .The  Insurance  granted 
under  this  section  shall  be  Issued  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained 
In  standard  policies  of  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  except  ( 1 )  term  insurance  may 
not  be  renewed  on  the  term  plan  after  the 
Insured's  50th  birthday;  (2)  the  premium 
rates  for  term  or  permanent  plan  insurance 
shall  be  based  on  the  1958  Commissioners 
Standard  Ordinary  Mortality  Table;  (3)  all 
cash,  loan,  extended  and  paid-up  Insurance 


values  shall  be  based  on  the  1958  Commis- 
sioners Standard  Ordinary  Mortality  Table; 
(4)  all  settlements  on  policies  involving  an- 
nuities shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  Annuity  Table  for  1949;  (5)  all  calcula- 
tions In  connection  with  insurance  Issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  on  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  3'i  per  centum  per 
annum;  (6)  the  insurance  shall  include  such 
other  changes  In  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  reasonable 
and  practicable;  (7)  the  Insurance  and  any 
total  disability  income  provisions  attached 
thereto  shall  be  on  a  nonpartlclpating  basis 
and  all  premiums  and  other  collections  there- 
for shall  be  credited  to  a  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  the  payments  on  such  insurance 
and  total  disability  provision  shall  be  made 
directly  from  such  fund.  Appropriations  to 
such  fund  are  hereby  authorized. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
such  reserve  amounts  as  may  be  required 
under  accepted  actuarial  principles  to  meet 
all  liabilities  on  insurance  issued  thereunder 
and  any  total  disability  Income  provision 
attached  thereto.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  Invest  In  and  to 
sell  and  retire  special  Interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  for  the  account 
of  the  revolving  fund.  Such  obligations 
Issued  for  this  purpose  shall  have  maturities 
fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
fund  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  market  yield  (computed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of 
market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
Issue)  on  all  marketable  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  then  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not  due 
or  callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month; 
except  that  where  such  average  market  yield 
is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such  bbllga- 
tion  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum  nearest  such  market  yield." 

(5)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"726.  Post  service  Insurance  for  persons  serv- 
ing In  combat  zones." 

(6)  Section  3107  of  such  title  Is  amended 
"by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  If  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  de- 
ceased person  covered  by  Indemnity  Insur- 
ance has  remarried,  or  if  any  of  such  per- 
son's children  are  not  In  the  cxistody  of  a 
surviving  spouse,  all  or  any  part  of  the  In- 
demnity Insurance  otherwise  payable  to  such 
spouse  may  be  apportioned  on  behalf  of 
surviving  children  or  parents  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatl^'es,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <S.  1196)  for  the  relief 
of  Wright  G.  James,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
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conimittee  of  conference  on 
ing    votes    of   the    two 
amendment  of  the  Senate 
(H.R.  7750)  to  amend 
eigft  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H 
amend  title  10,  United 
authorize  language  tfaining 
to  a  dependent  of  a  member 
Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine' 
certain  circumstances. 

The  message  also 
House  had  disagreed  to  the 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( 
extend  for  an  additional 
riod  the  existing  suspension 
certain  classifications  of 
asked  a  conference  with  thu 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mill: 
of  California,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Mr.  Urr  were  appointed 
part  of  the  House  at  the 

The  message  further 
the  House  had  disagreed  to 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  th( 
7969)   to  correct  certain 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
agreed  to  the  conference 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  thai 
Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr 
Keogh,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Curtis,*  and   Mr.   Utt   wer^ 
managers  on  the  part  of 
the  conference. 

The  message  also 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H 
the  relief  of  Joseph  Durante, 
requested  the  concurrence  of 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFER  ?ED 

The  bill  (H.R.  1319)  for  t  le  relief  of 
Joseph  Durante,  was  read  t^lce  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Co|nmittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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I  resident.  I 

quofum,  and  it 

the  at- 

Senators 

Do  Sen- 


he  pe 


The  Senate  resumed  the 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  exp4nd 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the 
of  programs  under  the  Econotnic 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr. 
suggest  the  absence  of  a 
will  be  a  live  quorum.    I 
taches  of  the  Senate  will  notify 
on  the  respective  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEI 
ators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No. 

The     PRESrOINQ 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called 
and  the  following  Senators 
their  names : 

(No.  226  Leg.) 

Bible  Catlson 

Boggs  Ca  e 

Brewster  Ch  arcll 

Burdlck  Co  (per 

Byrd,  Va.  Co  toa 

Byrd,  W.  V».  Dli  ksen 

Cannon  Do  Id 


Aiken 

Allott,^ 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 
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Dorainlck 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Pearson 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

PeU 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Prouty 

EUender 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Ervln 

Long,  L*. 

Randolph 

Fannin 

MagnuEon 

Rlblcoff 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Robertson 

Fulbrlght . 

McCleUan 
McGovem 

Russell,  S.C. 

Gore 

Russell,  Ga. 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Saltonstall 

Harris 

MetcEOX 

Scott 

Hart 

Miller 

Simpson 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Smith 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Stennls 

HlckenJooper 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Symington 

Hill 

Morse 

.  Talmadge 

Holland 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Hruska 

Moss 

Tov/er 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Tydlngs 

Jackson 

Javitl 

Murphy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Muskie 

WUllams,  Del. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Nelson 

Yar  borough 

Jordan, Idaho 

Neuberger 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaKaJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present.  ^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President  inas- 
much as  few  Senators  were  able  to  be  in 
the  Chamber  during  the  explanation  of 
my  amendment,  I  should  like  to  go  over 
it  again  briefly,  and  for  that  purpose 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  grants  to  a  Governor  a 
limited  veto.  The  Governor  could  dis- 
approve a  plan  if  such  plan  would — and 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  point — 
provide  for  or  permit  the  payment  of 
excessive  salaries  greater  in  amount  than 
the  annual  salary  of  the  highest  State 
welfare  official Jthereby  denying  a  proper 
proportion  of  aid  to  the  poor. 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  can 
conscientiously  object  to  that  proposal. 

Second,  it  would  outlaw  political  ex- 
ploitation of  the  poor.  Can  any  Sena- 
tor, in  good  conscience,  oppose  that 
provision? 

Third,  it  prevents  antipoverty  officials 
from  ignoring  or  denying  the  right  of 
poor  people  to  adequate  participation  in 
planning  and  administering  antipoverty 
projects.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  along  that  line,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  good  conscience 
every  Senator  should  support  that  part 
of  the  criteria. 

Fourth,  a  Governor  can  veto  a  plan 
when  it  will  Ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
the  poor  people  to  effective  representa- 
tion on  the  governing  or  policy  advisory 
boards  of  community  action  agencies. 

Fifth,  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime 
involving  moral  turpitude  cannot  con- 
trive to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  an 
agency  conducting  a  community  action 
program  if  the  Governor  finds  that  such 


person  would  have  an  imwholesome  in- 
fluence on  the  poor  people  to  be  served 
by  such  program. 

Sixth,  the  Governor  would  have  the 
right  to  change  a  plan  if,  in  his  judg- 
ment, its  execution  would  create  social 
unrest  and  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  "Conversations  with  Saul  Alinsky, 
Part  n,"  published  in  Harper's  maga- 
zine for  July  1965: 

E.xCERPTS  From  Conversations  WrrH 
Saul  Alinsky,  Part  n 

The  most  important  lesson  Is  that  people 
don't  get  opportunity  or  freedom  or  equality 
or  dignity  as  a  gift  or  an  act  of  charity. 
They  only  get  these  things  In  the  act  of 
taking  them  through  their  own  efforts. 
Nearly  every  American  city  still  needs  to 
learn  the  same  thing. 

That's  why  the  poverty  program  is  turning 
into  a  prize  piece  of  political  pornography. 
Its  a  huge  political  pork  barrel,  and  a  feeding 
trough  for  the  welfare  Industry,  surrounded 
by  sanctimonious,  hypocritical,  phony, 
moralistic  hogwash.  For  instance,  in  Chicago 
one  of  our  top  poverty  officials  Is  dragging 
down  $22,500  and  before  that  he  was  making 
14  grand.  That's  what  I  call  really  helping 
tlie  poor.  Directors  of  the  baby  city  halls 
which  are  called  Urban  Progress  Centers 
are  getting  about  $12,400.  Before  that  they 
were  averaging  between  $8,000  and  $9,000.  A 
police  detective  who  was  making  $7,000  is  now 
a  Credit  Education  Consultant  (you  figure 
out  what  that  means)  and  he  is  getting 
$10,000.  People  like  that  really  know  right 
down  to  the  guts  of  their  billfold  what 
Johnson  means  by  the  Great  Society.  Across 
the  country,  city  halls  have  their  commit- 
tees on  economic  opportunity  to  Identify 
what  they  call  positive  and  negative  programs 
and  leaders.  Positive  means  you  do  whatever 
city  hall  tells  you  to  do  and  negative 
means  you  are  so  subversive  that  you  think 
for  yourself. 

Mr.  Alinsky  is  certainly  not  a  right- 
winger  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. He  describes  himself  as  a  radical, 
a  radical  who  Is  dedicated  to  help  the 
poor. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post: 

In  a  telegram  to  Senator  George  Murphy, 
Republican,  of  California,  Yorty  spoke  of 
"a  reckless  effort  to  incite  the  poor  for  polit- 
ical purposes,"  adding  that  the  funds  held 
up  by  Washington  "are  our  tax  funds." 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service  reported  that  Yorty  wired 
President  Johnson  on  May  24  and  asked: 
"Does  OEO  really  want  to  fight  poverty  or 
fight  your  friends?" 

Yorty  told  the  President,  according  to  the 
report,  that  Los  Angeles  regional  director  for    , 
the  Office  of  Economic   Opportunity  Issued  ^*) 
directives  which  he  descrlljed  as  "confusing,       \j 
changing,  and  chameleonic." 


Shriver,  at  a  Washington  news  conference, 
said  he  considered  It  "unfortunate  that  a  few 
local  officials  In  Los  Angeles"  were  Impeding 
the  development  of  an  antipoverty  commu- 
nity action  program  for  the  city. 

The  people  who  are  being  helped  un- 
der this  progratti  to  a  great  degree  are 
those  who  are  administering  the  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  that  no  Senator 
wishes  to  perpetuate  this  tjiJe  of  thing. 

Therefore  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Governors  will  be  given  a  limited  veto 
power.  If  the  Governor  of  California 
had  been  aware  of  the  situation  in  Los 
Angeles,    perhaps    the    problem    might 
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never  have  arisen.  No  one  can  be  sure 
about  that,  of  course.  But  uoder  the 
existing  law  he  could  have  exercised  suf- 
ficient influence  to  make  sure  that  the 
Los  Angeles  program  would  be  effective 
and  would  be  highly  valuable  to  the  poor 
people  of  that  city,  for  whom  the  pro- 
gram was  designed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  and  honest  approach. 

We  could  cite  example  after  example 
in  which  great  latitude  has  been  taken 
by  some  of  the  people  administering  the 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  estab- 
lishing these  criteria  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  to  a  Governor,  "It  is  your 
responsibility  to  s^e  that  these  programs 
will  be  carried  out  effectively  and  pri- 
marily in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  and 
that  the  poor  people  will  have  represen- 
tation on  policy  advisory  boards." 

The  amendment  is  worthy  of  our  seri- 
ous consideration,  t  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
about  Los  Angeles,  and  to  expand  on  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator,  the  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  members  of  the 
supervisory  board  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
members  of  the  assembly  who  had  been 
working  to  put  into  operation  a  poverty 
program  all  agreed  in  my  presence,  as 
of  last  Monday,  that  there  had  been  a 
continuing  change  of  criteria  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  the  office  in  Washington, 
Sargent  Shriver.  and  that  for  a  period 
of  2  months  they  had  begged  him  to  let 
them  know  what  the  guidelines  would 
be.  They  had  been  continually  changed, 
after  2  months,  they4  were  able  to  get 
Mr.  Berry^one  of  Sargent  Shriver's  as- 
sistants, to  come  out  to  Los  Angeles. 
They  asked  me  to  come  out,  which  I 
have  done.  They  also  asked  Sargent 
Shriver  to  come  out.  They  wanted  to 
set  up  their  committee.  They  are  still 
in  the  process  of  setting  up  the  commit- 
tee to  do  the  job,  which  very  obviously 
has  not  been  done.  The  poor  have  not 
been  helped.  The  net  result  has  been 
confusion  and  political  partisanship.  I 
might  add  that  the  partisanship  is  all 
within  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  people  whom  the  program  was  de- 
signed to  help  in  many  instances  have 
been  exploited  by  those  who  are  admin- 
istering it.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
interest  of  simple  justice  and  to  bring 
about  a  workable,  viable  program,  we 
should  establish  some  guidelines.  With- 
in each  State  the  Governor  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  far  better  than  some 
bureaucrat  in  Washington  the  needs  of 
his  State  and  of  the  people  who  reside 
in  the  State. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend-* 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  point  out  the  fallacy  in  the 
argument  that  removing  the  Governor's 
veto  is  taking  away  a  power  that  a  Gov- 
ernor has.  The  Governor  never  had 
such  vast  power  until  v;e  conferred  it  last 
year. 

The  Governor  of  my  State,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  veto  projects  in  our  towns 
or  cities.  We  have  a  home  rule  provision 
in  our  constitution  providing  that  the 
State  government  cannot  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  counties  or  cities. 

The  majority  on  the  committee  merely 
proposes  to  return  the  powers  of  the 
Governor  to  the  status  in  which  it  was 
before  1964.  Our  proposal  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  take  away  some  powers  which 
the  Governor  had  before  Januai-y  1, 
1964;  it  is  an  endeavor  to  leave  those 
powers  where  they  were.  The  action  in 
the  committee  applies  only  to  locally  ini- 
tiated programs,  the  programs  started 
by  the -people  themselves.  The  provi- 
sion would  let  the  people  in  the  State 
originate  their  own  programs.  It  would 
preserve  local  self-government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  One  minute  re- 
mains on  each  side. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  to  sum- 
marize, I  wish  to  make  unmistakably 
clear  what  the  amendment  would  do.  It 
would  provide  a  limited  veto  for  Gov- 
ernors. 

The  amendment  would  proliibit  the 
payment  of  excessive  salaries,  salaries 
greater  in  amoimt  than  the  annual  sal- 
ary of  the  highest  State  welfare  official; 
thereby  a  proper  proportion  of  aid  to  the 
poor  would  not  be  denied. 

The  amendment  would  prevent  the 
political  exploitation  of  the  poor.  It 
would  prevent  denying  the  right  of  poor 
people  to  actively  participate  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  projects. 
It  would  make  it  impossible  to  deny  the 
rights  of  poor  people  to  effective  repre- 
sentation on  governing  or  policy  advisory 
boards  of  community  agencies. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  in- 
volving moral  turpitude  to  become  or  to 
remain  in  office  or  as  an  employee  of  an. 
agency  conducting  a  community  action 
program  if,  i©  the  judgment  of  a  Gov- 
ernor, such  person  would  have  an  un- 
wholesome influence  on  the  poor  people 
to  be  served  by  such  agency. 

Lastly,  if  executed,  a  Governor  could 
veto  a  program  if,  in  his  judgment,  it 
would  create  great  social  unrest  and  se- 
rious disturbances  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  I  do  not  wish  the  rec- 
ord to  be  closed  with  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  the  veto 
would  be  a  limited  veto. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
provide  an  unlimited  veto  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, since  he  would  be  empowered  to 
veto  any  program  if  he  should  think  that 
it  would  create  social  unrest.    The  pro- 


vision would  make  the  Governor  of  a 
State  absolute  dictator  over  all  programs 
under  the  act. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark].  If  he  were  presoit  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if'l  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  tthe  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fron^  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
mara]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

|N0.  227Leg.] 
"YEAS— 44 


Aiken 

Fong 

Prouty 

AUott 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Holland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N,C. 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Morton 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Young,  fi.  Dak 

Fannin 

Pearson 
NAYS— 48 

Anderson 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

Mansfield 

Bass 

Harris 

McGdvem 

Bayh 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Bible 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Case 

Javits 

Morse 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Moss 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskle 

Douglas 

Long.  Mo. 

Nelson 

Fulbrlght 

Long,  La. 

Neuberger 
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Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 


Clark 

Curtis 

McCarthy 


Rlblcoff 
Symington 
Ty  dings 

NOT  VOTING- 

McGee 

McNamara 

Baudolph 


Wl 


Hams  N.J. 
borough 
Yofug.  Ohio 

-8 

Smothers 
Sp;  rkman 


amendmtnt  to  the 
Injected, 
resident,  I 
which  the 


.'ol  ? 


Pie: 


So  Mr.  Prouty's 
committee  amendment  was 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  \vj 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.fr  Mr.  Presidejit 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tai: 
•    The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.     Mr. 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendmer 
I  shall  probably  not  ask  for 
may  engage  in  a  colloquy  witl 
tor  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  amcndnjent 
have  sent  to  the  desk  should 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
mcnt  of  the  Senator  from  Color 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk. 
between  lines  18  and  19.  in 
amendment,   insert   the 
section: 


le 


Jhe 


page  15, 
following  new 


Cn 
the  committee 


JOB  coars — p.\tments  to  emp|.oyment 

AGENCIES  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (e)  of  sei  tion  103  ol 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ol  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
adding  after  the  word  "terminat  ?d"  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  however.  That  the  Di- 
rector shall  make  no  payments  to  any  In- 
dividual or  to  any  organization  in  compen- 
sation for  the^service  of  referrini  candidates 
for  enrollment  In  the  Corps  or  niiie.';  of  such 
candidates." 


the  following:  s  ctions  ac 


pi-a  :t 


11  ;es 


prac  uced 
ru  t 


Renumber 
cordingly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  Pr 
erence  has  been  made  on  a 
occasions  to  the  fact  that  ti 
Economic  Opportunity  is  pay 
employment  agencies  $30  for 
recruited  and  sent  to  a  Job 
should  like  to  bring  thi.s 
end.    If  this  practice  is  goir 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  i1 
viQ)v  of  the  testimony — it  str 
a  kind  of  bondage  or  bonded 
of    operation    is   bein 
agency  is  paid  $80  to  recr 
a  low  wage  for  ^  job  project 
cases  it  is  a  project  in  which 
have  little  or  no  interest. 

The   employment   agency 
sending  imskilled  labor  and 
O£B0e  of  Economic  Opportun 
$80,  recommend  that  the  ma 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
does  not  sanction  this  type  ol 
An  investigation  should  be 
OfRce    of    Economic    Oppor 
wherever  that  practice  is 
director  should  issue  rules 
the  practice  in  the  future. 

I  should  like  to  have  the 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsir 
amendment  such  as  I  have 

Mr.  NELSON.     M^-.  Pr 
understand  the  Senator.    Is 
saying  that  the  Director  has 
funds  appropriated  directly 
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In  many 
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operation. 
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gong 


opinion  of 

about  an 
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Department  to  pay  an  employment 
agency? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  I  make  no  such 
accusation.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
f imds  have  been  used  from  Job  Corps  ap- 
propriations to  pay  a  private  employ- 
ment agency  for  recruiting  and  sending 
youths,  both  boys  and  girls,  to  the  Job 
Corps 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  clear  is  what  funds  have  been  used 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  funds  to  which 
I  refer  have  been  appropriated  in  gen- 
eral for  title  I  of  the  bill  and  allocated  by 
the  OEO  to  the  Job  Corps. 

Out  of  that  general  fund,  they  have 
been  using  a  part  of  the  money  for  pay- 
ment to  employment  agencies  for  that 
purpose.  That  is  a  practice  that  ought 
to  stop. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  not  the  Direc- 
tor have  to  approve  such  an  expendi- 
ture? I  assume  that  he  would  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
talent.  However,  if  he  can  aftiprove  of 
every  individual  expenditure  that  is  made 
in  the  individual  offices  or  by  the  admin- 
istrator of  each  Job  Corps  project  in  each 
State,  I  would  be  surprised.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  the  time  to  do 
all  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Was  there  unrefutcd 
testimony  given  to  that  effect  before  any 
of  the  committees? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge, on  this  particular  point.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  during  the  debate. 

A  series  of  articles  has  brought  out  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  practice  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  it 
is,  it  ought  to  stop. 

If  the  Senator  would  agree  that  we 
could  establish  a  pattern  declaring  that 
Congress  does  not  approve  of  the  prac- 
tice and  that  the  Director  ought  to  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  stop  it, 
I  would  withdraw  my  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  I  shall  read 
fiom  an  article  from  the  most  recent 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  This 
is  on  page  20650  of  the  Record.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Government,  besides  using  the  tJ.S. 
Employment  Service,  pays  some  private  em- 
ployment agencies  t80  per  every  youth  ac- 
cepted as  a  trainee. 

One  charge  made  Is  that  some  agencies,  in 
order  to  collect  as  many  $80  fees  as  possible, 
often  conceal  from  Government  screeners  the 
fact  that  some  applicants  have  criminal 
records. 

Standards  for  admission  to  the  Job  Corps — 
which  Is  expected  to  number  40,000  by  the 
end  of  this  year — specifically  bar  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  and  youths  with  serious  emo- 
tional or  psychological  disorders. 

Nevertheless,  i.t  is  charged,  hundreds  of 
youths  who  have  been  Involved  In  serious 
crimes  have  turned  up  at  the  camps. 

Another  complaint  is  that  $80-a-head 
recruiters  lie  to  prospective  enroUees  about 
the  type  of  training  which  Is  available  and 
give  them  a  false  Impression  that  life  in  the 
Job  Corps  is  a  "country  club"  existence. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertions  made  there.  However,  as  I 
understand,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator is  directed  solely  to  the  question 


of  paying  some  private  organization  a 
fee  for  referring  somebody  for  place- 
ment in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  I^resident,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read.         ! 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  T^e  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  DominicIcJ  proposes 
an  amendment,  as  follows:      I 

On  page  20.  lines  3  and  4,  stijike  out  "re- 
pealed. Subsection  '(d)'  Is  redesignated 
■(c)'."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing: "amended  by  striking  out  'title  I  and 
title  II'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'part  A 
of  title  II'  and  is  amended  further  by  strik- 
ing out  'any  State  or  local  public  pgency  or'." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  Governor's 
veto.  We  have  not  had  much  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  amendment.  I  wish 
to  discuss  it  once  more. 

I  believe  that  this  has  perhaps  as 
much  substance  as  any  previous  amend- 
ment. They  have  all  involved  a  great 
deal  of  substance  and  principle. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
Governor  retain  the  right  to  veto  any 
community  action  program  run  by  a  non- 
goveiTomental  unit.  In  any  case  in  which 
a  community  action  program  is  headed 
by  a  governmental  or  quasi-govern- 
mental unit,  the  Governor's  veto  is  not 
present.  However,  whenever  the  unit  is 
headed  by  a  so-called  voluntai-y  organi- 
zation, a  group  of  citizens  who  suddenly 
get  together  and  decide  that  the  project 
is  of  some  interest  to  them,  the  Governor 
would  have  the  right  to  exercise  control 
by  exercising  his  veto,  or,  at  least,  by 
threatening  to  exercise  it,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  what  the  private  group 
is  doing  would  fit  in  with  other  govern- 
mental efforts  in  this  field, 

I  frankly  cannot  conceive  of  any  more 
needed  mechanism  than  this  provision  to 
try  to  coordinate  the  program  for  the 
aid  of  the  deprived  areas  which  we  arc 
trying  to  aid  in  this  poverty  war. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
community  action  programs  have  been 
under  attack  by  Democratic  mayors  and 
Republican  mayors,  by  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors and  by  Republican  Governors. 
We  have  a  situation  under  wliich  the  ex- 
isting program  has  been  funded  to  the 
tune  of  $259  million  last  year,  and  now 
suddenly  it  is  proposed  to  expand  the 
community  action  programs,  already 
under  attack,  from  $259  million  to  $850 
million  in  1  year,  when  the  program  is 
already  subject  to  sharp  criticism. 

The  only  possible  method  that  is  pro- 
vided in  the  act  Is  the  veto.    The  veto 
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has  been  eliminated  in  the  committee 
bill.  Therefore,  my  position  is  to  say, 
"All  right.  You  have  beaten  everything 
else  down.  You  said  that  you  do  not 
want  the  Governors  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  certain  of  these  programs. 

"I  say  to  you,  at  least  let  them  have 
some  control  over  the  local  organizations 
which  are  not  afiQliated  with  local  or 
State  governmental  units."  Let  them 
have  some  control  over  the  local  volun- 
tary groups  which  grow  up  like  mush- 
rooms whenever  there  is  money  avail- 
able, whether  or  not  such  groups  actually 
have  the  ability  to  accomplish  anything. 
How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  develop  a  meaningful  exercise  of 
a  program  of  help  to  the  poor  unless  we 
can  coordinate  programs,  whether  they 
are  local.  State,  or  Federal  groups? 

It  strikes  me  that,  with  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  presented  on  the 
floor  in  the  past  2'/2  days,  the  need  for 
this  provision  is  crystal  clear.  I  placed 
in  the  Record  information  with  respect 
to  the  Ypsilanti  township.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  discussed  it. 
I  asked  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  about  it.  He  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  confused  about  it. 

Over  $188,000  of  so-called  poverty 
money  was  forced  into  a  community  that 
has  the  highest  income  level  of  any 
county  in  Michigan.  When  the  elected 
official  told  the  poverty  program  officials 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about  and  asked  them  to  take  back  the 
money  and  put  it  in  the  general  fund  so 
it  could  be  used  for  the  poor  where  it  was 
needed,  they  refused  to  do  it.  Why? 
Because  they  had  a  contract.  They  had 
all  kinds  of  research  programs  for  study. 
They  had  all  kinds  of  new  programs  they 
thought  were  going  to  be  helpful.  The 
local  organization  had  chosen  the  pro- 
gram and  was  not  about  to  be  deterred  by 
the  discovery  that  there  was  no  need  for 
the  program. 

That  is  a  typical  example.  Those  who 
organized  the  so-called  local  group  were 
professors  and  wives  of  professors  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  had  not 
toured  the  area  and  did  not  know  that 
much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
modeling and  revamping  to  make  it  a 
model  community.  Here  they  were  talk- 
ing about  taking  $188,000,  which  does  not 
seem  to  amoimt  to  much  and  is  only  pea- 
nuts when  compared  with  some  of  the 
money  being  spent  on  programs.  Never- 
theless, it  should  go  to  the  poor. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  New  York, 
where  local  groups  have  been  created,  but 
have  not  bothered  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  other  governmental  uriits. 

I  can  say  with  conviction  that,  after 
all,  the  people  of  our  country  have  elected 
oflBcials  to  their  town  councils,  county 
governments,  and  representatives  and 
senators  in  State  legislatures.  They  do 
this  every  2  or  4  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Those  people  are  put  into  those  positions 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  their  community. 
To  have  the  Federal  Goveriunent  sud- 
derily  inject  money  into  the  local  area  or 
local  organizational  group,  without  any 
control  over  them  of  any  kind,  sets  up  a 
completely  separate  government  area  to 
deal  with  problems  which  may  not  be  co- 


ordinated in  any  way  with  respect  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  community. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.   For  a  question. 

Has  the  Senator  any  information  as  to 
how  many  community  actioh  programs 
are  headed  or  operated  by  private  agen- 
cies? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  have  that 
information.  There  are  quite  a  few  of 
them.  Does  the  Senator  have  that  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  NELSON.  One  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers went  to  find  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  there  are 
quite  a  few  around  the  country,  as  showii 
by  articles  from  dally  newspapers  which 
were  placed  into  the  Record,  which  have 
been  doing  a  fine  job  covering  the  war  on 
poverty  program  to  see  how  it  is  operat- 
ing.    But  I  do  not  have  those  figures. 

Let  me  make  one  last  plea  to  Senators 
who  are  present.  Any  time  a  program 
of  this  magnitude  and  depth  is  created 
and  started,  it  is  bound  to  run  into  prob- 
lems. That  cannot  be  helped.  Any 
big,  nationwide  program,  I  say  with  aU 
deference,  must  involve  overlapping  be- 
tween Federal  departments  and  State 
governments.  This  particular  war  on 
poverty  has  nm  into,  more  problems 
than  any  well-principled  program  should 
have.  It  has  happened  because,  sud- 
denly, masses  of  people  have  been  in- 
fected with  the  fever  of  trying  to  do 
something  which  will  be  helpful  so  far  as 
the  poverty  program  is  concerned,  and 
which  wUl  be  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  voluntary 
organizations  using  maximum  efforts,  in 
their  own  way  and  with  their  own  funds, 
to  try  to  help  the  poverty  stricken.  One 
of  the  great  things  in  this  country  is  the 
voluntary  organizations  that  try  to  do 
this  very  thing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  merely  point  out 
what    is    happening    in    many    places 
through    the    instrumentality    of    sup-' 
'posedly  aiding  the  poor  under  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program. 

In  Ohio  a  person  who  labeled  himself 
as  an  expert,  previously  connected  with 
the  AFL-CIO,  but  now  separated  from 
that  organization,  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  into  county  after  county,  advising 
supposed  civic  leaders  to  establish  a  com- 
munity activity  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty. He  drew  up  the  plan.  He  told  the 
leaders  how  they  should  organize.  In 
one  instance  he  stated  that  the  objective 
was  to  give  advice  to  the  housewife  on 
how  she  should  shop.  They  were  told 
that  if  she  followed  the  advice,  financial 
savings  would  be  achieved.  He  set  up 
the  plan  and  organized  the  community 
agency.  In  each  instance  his  bill  was 
from  $4,000  to  $6,000. 

Those  applications  are  pending  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Office.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  thus  far  they  have  not  been 
granted.  However,  I  give  this  informa- 
tion because  it  clearly  describes  the  dan- 


ger of  allowing  programs  to  go  on  with- 
out being  checked.  A  man  has  been 
going  from  coimty  to  county,  submitting 
the  same  prospectus,  and  in  each  in- 
stance including  his  bill  of  alwut  $4,000 
to  $5,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  exactly  on 
point  and  exactly  the  position  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  outline  with  my 
amendment,  and  I  am  sincerely  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  adding 
this  information  to  the  Record.  Not  only 
is  this  going  on  in  Ohio,  but  there  have 
also  been  many  instances  in  which  the 
National  Farmers  Union  has  been  active 
in  creating  community  action  programs 
and  operating  them.  It  has  been  said 
by  many  people,  including  members  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  themselves, 
that  this  provision  was  largely  designed 
for  political  purposes,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  really  getting  down  to  the 
poor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Complaints  came  to 
me  on  the  Ohio  programs,  pointing  out 
that  vacant  buildings  were  to  be  used 
.  at  extravagant  rentals,  completely  un- 
justified by  their  capital  value. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  reminds  me 
of  the  women's  Job  Cori>s  camp  in  Florida 
which  rented  a  hotel  for  18  months  at 
$250,000.  when  the  market  value  of  that 
hotel  was  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  creates 
so  many  difficult  problems.  That  is  why 
we  have  been  trying  to  give  some  control 
to  the  Governors  who  know  what  the 
situation  is  in  each  of  the  States,  and 
are  better  able  to  determine  whether  the 
local  group  sponsoring  the  progranv  is 
a  responsible  and  legitimate  group,  or 
whether  it  is  not. 

I  am  also  remijided  of  the  point  where 
I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  when 
I  was  talking  about  voluntary  associa- 
tions doing  such  a  fabulous  job. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  we  could 
put  together  their  energies  and  the  fund- 
ing which  tliey  are  able  to  get.  and  oper- 
ate on  as  a  joint  group,  they  would  quite 
possibly,  be  able  to  do  far  more  than  we 
shall  ever  accomplish  under  a  federally 
directed  program.  Each  one  of  the  vol- 
untary associations  is  doing  this  with 
funds  which  have  been  contributed  to 
it  and  which  it  has  to  account  for  regu- 
larly. This  is  being  done  on  gifts  and 
bequests.  But  the  Democrats  and  the 
adminfetration  would  rather  have  a  Gov- 
ernment-dominated program  paid  for 
by  Federal  funds. 

Actually,  it  is  nothing  but  taxpayers' 
funds.  We  have  a  duty  as  resporosible 
lawmakers  to  determine  that  this  money, 
when  it  is  spent,  will  be  spent  on  proper 
causes  and  on  something  which  is  for 
the  good  of  everyone.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  examples  which  have  been 
cited  over  and  over  again  in  the  last 
2'/2  days  as  to  the  inequities  of  this  pro- 
gram will  present  any  great  shining  pic- 
ture of  the  program  suijposedly  designed 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  now  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI, 
although  this,  I  am  sure,  is  not  going  to 
be  met  with  approval  from  him  because 
the  Senator  from  Texas  was  a  leading 
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spirit  in  getting  the  Governor^ 
inated    entirely.     With   all 
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any  time  he  proposes  to  triple 
ruple  an  expenditure  on  a 
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bugs  have  not  yet  been 
had  better  have  some  controls 
will  be  scandals  with  which 
have  previously  occurred  wi 
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I  say   further  to   the 
Texas  that  unless  we  provide 
tunity  for  Governors  to-exer 
ble 'control  over  voluntary 
within  their  own  States,  th^e 
only  be  scandals,  but  also 
ministering  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

Mr.   YARBOROUOH.     Mr. 
I  point  out  that  the  pendi  i 
ment  would  strike  out  the  usi ; 
organizations  if  the  Govemcp- 
It  would  give  him  veto  pow 
vate     organizations.    That 
why    the    Governor's 
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gram. 

In  Montana,  Governor 
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this  a  true  war  on  poverty. 

The    Senator    from    Color 
overlooks  the  fact  that 
which  was  the  law  last  yeai 
the  law  now,  r^ds  as  follows : 

(c)   No  private  institution  or 
shall  be  eligible  for  participatio 
part  unless  it  ( 1 )   is  itself  an 
organization  which  has,  prior  to 
ation  for  such  participation, 
with  problems  of  poverty — 

This  means  that  we  cannot  form  a  new 
organization  and  say.  "I  am  interested 
in  poverty.  I  am  going  to  gpt  it  orga- 
nized." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  hdve  already 
been  doing  that.  They  hpivq  been  get- 
ting the  money. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Coi^tinuing  to 
'read  from  section  209<c> : 

or  (3)  is  sponsored  by  one  or  mfcre  such  in- 
stitutions or  organizations  or  >y  a  public 
agency,  or  (3)  is  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation (as  defined  by  section  4(l(f)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  ^f  1963). 
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In  other  words,  he  shall 
others,  so  that  there  will  be 
Thus,  there  is  plenty  of  prot^tion 
there  are  plenty  of  safeguards 
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The  pending  amendment  is  only  an- 
other effort  to  cripple  the  three-part 
amendment  which  we  brought  out  in 
committee. 

I  point  out  that  as  the  Governor's  veto 
power  was  limited  in  these  three  instances 
only,  we  of  the  majority  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  volun- 
tarily accepted  the  amendment  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  include  the 
Hatch  Act  in  the  poverty  program.  This 
had  not  been  done  before.  We  wished  to 
take  it  out  of  politics ;  and  the  Hatch  Act 
was  therefore  written  into^  the  poverty 
program.  We  also  wrote  in  provisions 
for  continuing  consultations  with  the 
proper  State  agencies.  We  voluntarily 
included  these  amendments  to  take  the 
program  out  of  politics. 

If,  now,  w^  reinstate  the  Governor's 
veto,  after  including  the  Hatch  Act  in 
the  program,  we  shall  be  putting  politics 
back  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  if  he  will  respond. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Certainly. 

Mi-.  MILLER.  I  had  intended  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  but  the  Senator 
from  Texas  speaks  of  crippling  the  pro- 
gram. Could  he  tell  us  how  many  times 
the  power  of  veto  by  a  Governor  has  been 
exercised  since  the  program  has  been 
operative? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  know  person- 
ally of  only  four  times,  but  I  have  heard 
from  many  States  innumerable  examples 
of  the 'threat  to  veto.  By  holding  this 
threat  over  the  people,  we  would  do  great 
damage,  such  as  malung  them  reduce 
their  wages,  or  stripping  from  the  peo- 
ple the  right  of  a  local  person  to  be  a 
director,  and  would  put  the  program  into 
the  hands  of  the  Governor.  It  would 
mean  great  damage  to  have  the  veto  by 
the  Governor,  who  could  use  the  threat 
adroitly  in  regard  to  the  30-day  provi- 
sion, until  the  program  would  be  stripped 
and'  emasculated. 

Someone  telephoned  me  last  night  to 
say,  "They  have  approved  our  project 
but  we  have  only  30  days  to  work  until 
school  is  over." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Might  it  not  be  that 
the  threat  to  veto  has  had  a  salutary 
influence  on  sonle  programs? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  that  said 
this  helped  the  program.  I  get  letters 
both  ways.  I  have  also  received  many 
more  letters  of  complaint  on  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  to  county,  city,  or 
area  program  by  the  threat  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto  and  by  the  30-day  provision. 

However,  there  are  only  four  instances 
of  which  I  know  in  which  the  veto^power 
has  been  used. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  that 
Is  conect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  many  programs 
have  been  approved? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  have  actually  been  vetoed,  but 
the  power  has  been  used  in  hundreds  of 
instances. 

The  power  is  used  to  strip  down  the 
programs  and  actually  to  abolish  them. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Out  of  how  many  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral thousand  programs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  There  are 
hundreds  that  I  know  of  that  were 
stripped  down  and  cut  down  by  the  threat 
of  the  veto  in  many  different  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  may  say  to  the  Senfi- 
tor  from  Texas  that  my  own  Governor,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  not  vetoed 
a  program.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
he  has  not  threatened  to  veto  a  program 
for  the  purpose  of  emasculating  or 
crippling  it,  or  doing  anything  except  to 
make  it  a  workable  program.  I  can- 
not speak  for  any  other  State.  Speak- 
ing for  my  own- State — and  I  am  now 
referring  to  a  Democratic  Governor  of 
my  State — I  have  every  confidence  that 
he  is  not  using  the  veto  power  to  cripple 
the  program. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  there  have  been 
Intimations  from  his  side  of  the  aisle 
that  I  oppose  the  idea  of  the  use  of 
the  veto  power  merely  because  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  own  State  has  vetoed  a  pro- 
gram. If  it  were  only  in  the  Heartland 
State  that  it  was  used,  and  all  the  other 
49  States  were  right.  I  would  not  be 
ai-guing  here.  This  is  not  a  State  issue. 
It  is  a  national  issue.  It  is  an  issue  for 
the  50  States.  It  is  an  issue  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  one  overall  pro- 
gram or  a  program  fragmented  into  50 
units.  It  will  not  work  if  it  is  frag- 
mented into  50  units. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  add  a  final 
statement.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Governor  of  a  State  is  using  his  veto 
power  or  his  threat  to  emasculate  a  pro- 
gram which  is  a  good  program,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  will  probably  turn  him 
out  of  office  at  the  next  election.  I 
would  suppose  that  the  power  of  the 
people  to  veto  what  the  Governor  has 
threatened  to  do  would  serve  as  a  very 
salutary  infiuence  over  an  abuse  of  such 
power. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  have  not 
been  abuses.  I  am  not  saying,  either, 
that  the  veto  might  not  in  certain  cases 
be  used  to  cut  down  a  program,  over 
which  there  could  have  been  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  However, 
speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own 
State,  I  cannot  understand  that  the 
threat  of  a  veto  has  caused  any  diffi- 
culty. If  it  has  caused  the  threat  of  a 
veto,  which  in  turn  has  emasculated  a 
good  program,  I  should  think  that  the 
people  of  the  State  would  retaliate  at 
the  next  election. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Texas  read  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  act.  but  I  must  say 
that  I  did  not  get  the  reference  to  those 
portions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  are 
pi-inted  at  page  38  of  the  report,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  see.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  is  aware,  as  I  am. 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  group  to  form 
a  nonprofit  corporation  for  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  treating  with  a  pro- 
gram that  the  bill  treats  with.  That  is 
what  they  have  done  in  order  to  comply 
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with  subsection  ic)  ( 1) .  What  the  Sena- 
tor has  read  is  actually  a  part  of  the 
liew,  but  it  has  not  solved  the  problem. 
The  problem  is,  as  the  Senator  knows 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  a  group  of  idealistic 
citizens  can  form  a  corporation  and  sud- 
denly start  working  on  a  particular 
project  with  Federal  .funds,  which  may 
be  wholly  unrealistic  so  far  as  the  State 
effort  is  concerned. 

I  cite  the  typical  example  of  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.  That  is  an  absolute  exam- 
ple. The  other  side  had  to  get  up  an 
organization  called  REPLY,  whose 
purpose  was  to  return  every  penny  left 
in  the  Ypsilanti  township  program. 
They  called  themselves  REPLY.  That 
is  a  pretty  good  name.  What  they  were 
saying  was,  "We  did  not  want  ^.  We 
did  not  ask  for  it.  A  group  of  people 
came  in  and  forced  it  on  us.  We  are 
doing  fine.  We  are  a  high  income 
county.  Please  put  the  money  where 
it  is  needed.  Put  it  down  in  Texas,  if 
it  is  needed  down  there,  or  put  it  in 
Harlem,  if  it  is  needed  there."  I  am 
sure  it  is  needed  there.  They  said,  "Do 
not  put  it  in  Ypsilanti  County." 
Nothing  could  be  fairer. 

If  these  situations  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  Governor,  he  has  an  op- 
portunity to  say,  "Either  get  in  line  or 
I  will  veto  it."  It  is  this  threat  of  the 
veto  that  is  some  kind  of  red  flag  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  concerned. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  stated 
that  the  threat  of  the  veto  has  crippled 
some  pro'grams.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  programs  he  has  referred  to.  Per- 
haps he  can  give  me  some  enlightenment 
on  it.  Does  the  Senator  have  any  infor- 
mation on  that  point? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  already 
answered  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  It  ran  into  the  hundreds,  I  said. 
I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  has  crippled  the 
program? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Certainly  it  has. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  suppose  the  crip- 
pling of  the  program  is  the  basis  for  the 
argument  that  the  amount  of  money 
has  been  cut  down.  I  get  a  little  nervy— 
I  believe  that  is  the  correct  expression — 
when  someone  talks  about  crippling  a 
program  simply  because  an  amendment 
is  offered.  I  will  say  once  again — then  I 
shall  be  quiet  and  we  can  vote  on  the 
amendment — if  there  ever  was  a  specific 
issue  which  needs  to.be  controlled,  this 
is  it;  namely,  a  community  action  pro- 
gram sponsored  and  developed  by  a  local, 
rongovemmental  unit,  which  is«^  un- 
coordinated with  the  State  effort.  Sud- 
denly a  group  is  set  up,  and  the  wrong 
people  get  into  it,  and  it  is  used  for  polit- 
ical purposes,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Some  way  or  other  we  must  have  some 
governmental  control.  By  adopting  the 
amendment  is  one  way  in  which  we  can 
do  it,  by  giving  the  Governor  a  right  to 
veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DOMINICK]  to  the  Conmiittee 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [  Mr.  Clark  ] .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."   I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  TMr. 
McGee],  the  Senatoi-  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the» 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 

.voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 

McGee],    and   the   Senator   from   New 

Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 

"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]^  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebralska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  \t'ould  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara].- If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


[No.  228  Leg. 

YEAS— 42 

Auott 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hill 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N,C. 

SaltonstaU 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dominlclc 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Miller 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Tower 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Pearson 
NATS— 49 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Allien 

Harris 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse             , 

Bass 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Bible 

JaclLSon 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Pastore 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Case 

Long,  Mo.  • 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Ribicoff 

Cooper 

Magnuson  . 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

"Tydlngs 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Gruening 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Clark 

McGee 

Smathers 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Sparkman 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Williams,  N.J. 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withdraw  his 
request  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 


NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  '  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S.  618)  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli,  which  were  on  page  1, 
lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "$55,000  as  a 
gratuity  for  the  sacrifices"  and  insert 
"$38,114.90  for  Moss  of  compensation", 
and  on  page  2,  line  15,  after  "2251.  et 
seq.)"  insert  ":  Provided,  That,  she 
makes  the  required  employee  contribu- 
tion". 

Mr:  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1965,  the  House  passed  S.  618 
with  substantial  amendments. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina)  appointed  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Javits 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  Nos.  396,  397,  398, 
399,  400,  and  401,  and  ask  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SERVICE  OF  MARK  TRICE  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  a  dis- 
tinguished attache  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
believe  it  is  timely  that  we  make  a  few 
remarks  on  this  occasion.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  lady  from  Maine? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  haiipy  to 
yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Mark  Trice  Day 
in  the  U.S,  Senate,  and  I  am  delighted 
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to  join"  my  colleagues  in  th  s 
paying  the  richly  deserved 
on  this  45th  anniversary  of 
with  the  U.S.  Senate.    For 
has  given  outstanding  and 
service  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

No  one  has  been 
business  that  long  except 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  from  Arizona.    And 
most  remarkable  facets  of 
record  of  Mark  Trice  is  that 
achieved  at  such  a  relativelj 
I  do  not  know  what  his  age 
his  youthful  appearance,  it 
that  Mark  Trice  must  have 
this  Senate  Chamber  to  hav^ 
the  Senate  for  45  years. 

He  does  so  many  things 
and  expedite  the  work  of  the 
he  is  such  an  indispensable 
the  ^ninority  side  that  it  w 
to  try  to  list  all  of  his 
tivities.    About  the- best  way 
summarize  his  role  is  to  say 
the  Republican  side  of  the 
John  McGraw   was   to  the 
Giants,  or  Miller  Huggins,  Jo( 
and  Casey  Stengel  to   the 
Yankees,  or  Knute  Rockne 
,  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Bud 
the  Sooners  of  Oklahoma. 

For  while  they  were  not 
these  teams  on  the  baseball 
the    football    gridiron,    thej 
brains  of  the  teams  and  they 
plays  and  the  strategy.    In 
ner.  while  Mark  Trice  has 
Senator  from  the  standpoint 
casting   votes,   engaging    in 
making   motions   and 
ments,  he  has  been  the 
coach  on  the  Senate 
line  and  in  the  Senate 
out  masterminding  the 
that  he  fielded  in  the  Senat' 

Among  the  many  fine 

IS  done  for  me  and  which 
lorget  has  been  his  consta|it 

help  me  prevent  missing 

hthout  him  I  could  not 
plished  the  string  of  nearlj 
secutive  votes. 

We  all — regardless  of 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
today — and    another    45    y 
coach  and  manager  of  the 
team  in  the  Senate. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President. 
to    observe    that    the 
praise  that  mean  the  most 
of  us  is  that  which  come 
family — particularly  our 
in  this  spirit  that  I  would  lik  ; 
letter  of  Mark's  daughter. 
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New  York 

McCarthy, 
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the  Irish 

\filkinson  to 


Venicf 


Dear  Daddy:   I  know  that 
big  day  in  your  life.  lor  it  will 
you  wUl   have   served    for   45 
Senate.     This   Is  a  most  Impit 
record  for  anyone,  but  It  mear  b 
me  that  my  father  has  ac 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  you 
thing   for   anyone — you   have 
to  your  work  and  you  have 
to  be  a  friend  to  everyone  on 

More  Important,  to  me  at 
that  you  have  set  a  wonderfu 
me  to  foUow.    I  only  hope  that 
to  do  this  and  that  I  will  neve 
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to   harm   you   and,    more   Important,   your 
name. 

I  am  so  sorry  that  I  won't  be  there  on  the 
i9th.  for  I  remember  your  last  party  very 
well.  I  was  so  proud  of  you  that  day  as  I 
stood  beside  you,  and  I  will  be  even  more 
proud  of  you  this  year. 

In  fact,  I  am  extremely  proud  to  have  you 
as  my  father. 

Love  always, 

Linda. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  often  been 
curious  about  the  name  of  Mark  Trice, 
just  as  I  was  curious  about  the  name  of 
Mark  Twain.  Mark  Twain  used  to  be  a 
deckhand  on  a  barge  or  steamboat  on 
the  Mississippi  Hiver.  His  real  name 
was  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens.  The 
deckhand  had  to  sit  out  in  front,  be- 
cause the  sandbars  formed  so  quickly 
that  he  had  to  use  a  sounding  line  and 
then  shout  up  to  the  pilothouse:  "Mark 
1;  mark  2:  mark  3."  But  instead  of  say- 
ing, "Mark  2."  he  said,  "Mark  twain," 
and  soon  he  was  known  as  Mark  Twain, 
and  that  became  his  pseudonym  as  he 
wrote  many  durable  books. 

It  is  not  generally  known  but  I  believe 
Mark  Trice  was  once  a  deckhand  on  a 
Potomac  River  steamer.  He  used  to  call 
out  to  the  pilot,  "Mark  1;  mark  2";  and 
then  he  would  say,  "Mark  trice."  I 
think  that  is  the  way  the  name  stuck, 
because  he  has  been  Mark  Trice  ever 
since  that  time. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  recall  t'nat 
when  Mark  Trice  came  with  the  Senate 
it  was  the  year  when  the  peace  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  was  trying  to  get 
Holland  to  surrender  the  Kaiser,  so  that 
he  could  be  tried. 

It  was  about  the  year  when  the  18th 
amendment  became  eCfective.  One  dis- 
tinijuished  Member  of  the  Senate  is  still 
trying  to  make  it  effective  so  far  as  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Capitol  and  Senate 
Office  Buildings  are  concerned.  I  shall 
not  mention  his  name,  but  I  think  every- 
body knows  it. 

It  was  the  year  when  there  was  a 
testimonial  for  William  Jennings  Bryan 
in  New  York.  It  was  his  60th  birthday 
armiversary.  On  that  occasion.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  said.  "The  liquor  issue 
is  as  dead  as  slavery."  In  the  light  of 
hindsight,  he  was  wrong  on  both  counts, 
because  the  18th  amendment ,  was  re- 
pealed: and  it  was  not  until  recently  that 
the  voting  rights  bill  was  approved. 

When  Mark  Trice  came  to  the  Senate 
45  years  ago.  it  was  the  age  of  moon- 
shine: now  we  think  of  moonshots. 

People  were  thinking  of  homebrew; 
now  they  think  of  a  baseball  player 
named  Killebrew. 

In  those  days,  we  knew  the  name 
Pussyfoot  Johnson;  now.  quoting  the 
television,  it  is  Sugarfoot. 

In  those  days,  we  talked  about  speak- 
easies; today,  we  talk  about  easy  speeches 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Many  other  things  happened  45  years 
ago.  Woodrow  Wilson  fired  Lansing  as 
Secretary  of  State.  The  railroads  were 
returned  to  private  ownership,  under  a 
heavy  load  of  debt. 


It  was  the  year  in  which  Jack  Dempsey 
was  indicted  for  dodging  the  draft.  It 
was  the  year  when  eight  Chicago  White 
Sox  players  were  indicted  for  throwing 
the  World  Series  to  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 

Also.  I  believe  it  was  about  the  time 
when  the  KKK  Went  into  action.  It  has 
taken  us  45  years  to  catch  up.  and  for  the 
first  time  we  are  having  a  Federal  in- 
vestigation of  that  group.  Incidentally, 
in  that  time  the  market  for  pillow  sUps 
and  sheets  has  dropped  sharply. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Harding 
and  Coolidge  were  licking  Cox  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  The  Nation's  popu- 
lation was  only  105  million;  yet  Harding 
and  Coolidge  won  the  election  by  9  mil- 
lion votes.  So  when  we  consider  the  dis- 
parity of  the  vote  in  the  1964  election, 
really,  in  the  light  of  hindsight,  it  was 
not  quite  so  bad. 

It  was  the  year  when  Theda  Bara,  for 
the  first  time,  made  popular  the  charac- 
terizations of  the  "vamp"  on  the  screen. 
Today,  Washington  and  the  woods  are 
full  of  them. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  talk  about 
the  Senate,  because  at  that  time  Oscar* 
Underwood,  Cotton  Ed  Smith,  and  Tom 
Heflin  were  here.  So  were  Joe  Robinson, 
of  Arkansas,  and  Hiram  Johnson,  of 
California. 

Charles  Curtis  of  Kansas  was  here;, 
Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia  and  William 
Edgar  Borah  of  Idaho  were  here;  as  was 
Jim  Watson  of  Indiana,  and  Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  and  old  Knute  Nelson  of 
Minnesota,  whom  I  knew;  Frank  Kellogg, 
who  later  became  Secretary  of  State ;  Pat 
Harrison;  Tmh  Walsh,  the  great  inquisi- 
tor from  the  State  of  Montana,  who  in- 
vestigated the  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 
George  Norris  was  here,  and  I  believe 
our  friend  from  New  Hampshire.  George 
Moses,  who  once  characterized  a  good 
many  people  around  here  as  the  "sons 
of  the  wild  jackass." 

So  Mark  has  been  here  a  long  time. 
To  this  list  I  could  add  the  name  of 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  whose  portrait 
graces  the  wall  in  the  reception  room; 
Reed  Smoot.  of  Utah;  Carter  Glass,  of 
Virginia;  Boies  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania; 
James  Wadsworth.  of  New  York,  who, 
after  being  defeated  for  the  Senate,  went 
to  the  House  as  a  Member  of  that  body. 
Claude  Swanson.  of  Virginia,  was  herfe. 
Claude  Swanson  later  became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

So  Mark  Trice  has  seen  them  come 
and  go. 

I  shall  now  let  Senators  in  on  a  little 
secret.  Mark.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this. 
I  am  telling  them  a  secret  now.  Mark  is 
in  the  process  of  writing  a  number  of 
books.  The  first  one  Is  going  to  be  a 
dandy.  Its  title  is  going  to  be,  "Senators 
Who  Have  Known  Me."  His  second  book 
is  going  to  be  even  better.  The  title  is 
going  to  be  "The  Stuff  You  Hear." 

His  third  book  is  going  to  be  "From 
Harding  to  Hubert." 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  salute  Mark 
Trice  for  45  years  of  service  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  What  an  amazing 
record.     [Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  commendatory  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and  the  distin- 
guished npnority  leader,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  on 
what  they  have  had  to  say  about  the 
secretary  for  the  minority. 

I  have  not  known  Mark  Trice  very 
long — only  13  years.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  impartial  and  just  in 
his  dealings,  and  aware  of  the  interest 
of  those  whom  he  has  served  so  effi- 
ciently, so  capably,  and  so  well  down 
through  his  period  of  service  in  this 
body. 

As  I  listened  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  a  great  deal  of  histoi-y  went 
through  my  mind.  I  was  taken  back  to 
the  days  of  my  early  manhood.  When 
I  think  of  what  has  happened  during  the 
course  of  my  lifetime  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  to  pause  and  think  of  what 
has  happened  in  this  Chamber  in  45 
years. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that,  except  for  the 
institutionalized  aspects,  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent today  from  what  it  was  in  the 
early  twenties.  I  wish  to  join  in  all  these 
kind  and  gracious  remarks  toward  Mark 
Trice.  They  are  well  merited.  As  a 
public  official  and  a  public  servant,  he 
has  done  his  job  efficiently  and  well,  with 
extreme  courtesy  and  impartiality. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
cliiisct/ts 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  in  congratulating  Mark  Trice  on 
his  45  years  of  service  in  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
spoken  to  us  about  some  of  the  events 
45  years  ago.  It  does  not  take  us  45 
years  to  catch  up  on  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Senate  today  because  Mark  Trice 
keeps  us  informed.  He  keeps  track  of 
the  issues  and  tells  us  what  they  are  and 
does  it  in  a  very  courteous  and  gentle 
way.  He  makes  ds  feel  our  responsibility 
and  keeps  us  on  the  job. 

Mark  should  rightly  be  congratulated. 
He  helps  us  all.  He  helps  the  minority. 
He  helps  the  entire  Senate. 

I  hope  that  he  will  be  here  for  a  long 
time  to  come  so  that  we  can  come  back 
and  see  what  he  looks  like  and  how  he  is 
helping  our  future  colleagues. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mark. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,. I  j^eld 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from*  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  although 
Mark  Trice  has  been  here  a  longer  time 
than  anyone  except  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Hayden],  he  has 
a  unique  record,  a  record  of  which  we 
can  all  take  note.  Although  he  is  on  the 
Senate  floor  every  day,  he  has  never  had 
occasion  to  characterize  anyone  unkind- 
ly. He  has  never  had  occasion  to  dis- 
agree with  anyone  else  on  the  floor.  He 
has  never  had  occasion  to  say  anything 
which  he  would  perhaps  regret  at  some 
time.  He  ha?  never  had  occasion  to  take 
anything  out  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
»  ORD  which  he  wished  he  had  not  put  in 
the  Record  in  the  first  place.    He  has  a 


singularly  unblemished  record  amongst 
us. 

His  popularity  is  not  due  to  that.  His 
popularity  and  the  warm  friendship 
which  we  all  hold  for  him,  the  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  all  Senators,  is  due, 
I  am  sure,  to  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his 
enduring  patience,  his  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness,  his  readiness  to  help  all 
of  us  when  we  first  arrive  and  do  not 
know  how  much  help  we  need,  and  to 
help  us  even  more  when  we  begin  to  find 
out  how  much  help  is  available. 

For  all  these  qualities,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  marking 
the  celebration  of  his  45th  anniversary 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  time  is  pressing,  and  that  Mark 
Trice  would  be  the  last  one  to  want  every 
Senator  to  join  jn  extended  remarks. 
The  only  reason  why  I  feel  I  am  qualified 
to  take  1  moment  of  our  time  is  the  fact 
that,  while  some  of  the  younger  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  not  know  it,  though 
many  other  Senators  may  have  more 
years  and  more  seniority  in  this  body,  in 
one  sense  I  claim  to  be  the  senior  Sena- 
tor here,  because  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1925,  40  years  ago,  as  a  meipber  of 
the  staff  of  George  H.  Moses,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

I  served  here  for  4  years  as  an  attache 
to  the  old  Post  >Office  and  Post  Roads 
Committee.  In  that  capacity  I  had  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber those  men  who  have  been  named  here 
by  Senators  who  have  spoken  so  elo- 
quently this  afternoon. 

Mark  Trice  had  been  here  5  years  when 
I  came  40  years  ago. 

I  believe^ihat  I  can  claim  that  I  have 
known  Mark  longer,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  Senator,  no  matter  how  much 
seniority  and  importance  other  Senators 
may  have.  Mark  is  my  friend,  and  I 
have  never  known  a  man  whom  I  ad- 
mired more.  He  is  a  man  whom  I  value 
warmly  as  a  friend. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  an  undue  amount  of  time,  but  I 
could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out joining  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  expressing  their  friendship, 
gratitude,  and  admiration  to  Mark  Trice 
for  the  services  he  has  rendered  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 

I  have  known  Mark  for  a  little  longer 
than  21  years.  In  many  ways  he  is  a 
sort  of  father  confessor,  from  a  political 
standpoint,  to  most  of  us,  and  in  that 
field  he  has  never  failed.  His  well  of  ex- 
perience and  the  sagacity  of  his  advice 
on  all  manner  of  subjects  involving  the 
Senate  and  situations  in  the  Senate  are 
among  the  most  valuable  attributes  that 
he  has  and  the  most  valuable  assets  that 
we  have. 

If  we  had  the  time  to  go  into  Mark's 
background  and  fully  exposed  the  self- 
help  which  he  has  used  since  his  early 
youth,  we  Would  learn  that  Mark  is  in- 
deed a  self-made  man  in  every  ^nse  of 
the  word.    He  has  a  personal  integi-ity 


of  fitness  and  a  code  of  conduct  which 
could  be  emulated  by  evei-y  young  man. 
and  every  older  man,  too. 

All  the  encomiums  we  can  heap  on 
Mark  are  well  deserved.  In  appreciation 
of  his  services  to  the  Senate  we  can  be 
thankful,  indeed.  If  young  people,  not 
only  those  who  work  in  the  Senate,  but 
all  over  the  coimtry.  will  take  a  leaf  from 
Mark's  book  and  emulate  him  in  his  con- 
duct and  his  successes,  they  will  have  no 
trouble  in  making  their  way  in  this  world 
under  our  self-responsible  system.  The 
Senate  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
had  the  services  of  Mark. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
take  exception  to  one  observation  in 
which  it  was  said  that  Mark  Trice,  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  in  the  Senate,  has 
never  had  occasion  to  characterize 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  criticize  them 
or  speak  unkindly  in  any  way.  I  say 
he  hsis  had  plenty  of  occasion  to  do  all 
these  things,  but  he  has  never  done  it. 
That  is  why  we  like  him  so  well. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Ktjchel]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  45  years  ago  there  was  a 
child  labor  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  applied  to  employment  In  the 
Congress,  but  if  there  was,  I  rather  fear 
the  U.S.  Senate  may  have  broken  the 
law,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  point  of  view  of  our  able  friend 
the  lady  from  Maine  in  describing  the 
vigorous  and  youthful  appearance  of  our 
dear  friend.  Here  is  a  young  man  who 
does  not  look  45  years  of  age;  and  to 
know  that  on  this  noble  day  Mark  Trice 
passes  this  imposing  milestone,  in  con- 
cluding 45  years  of  honorable  and  de- 
voted service  to  this  country  here  in  this 
Senate  Chamber  is  a  thrilling  thing  for 
all  of  us  over  here  on  the  Republican 
side.  but.  I  feel  assured,  for  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  proud  thing 
to  know  that  one  of  the  unsung  heroes 
of  American  Government  has  ever  been 
so  faithful  and  so  dedicated.  We  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  public 
service  on  his  part. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
commented  a  few  moments  ago  on  the 
great  impartiality  of  our  able  friend,  the 
secretary  to  the  minority.  That  is  true, 
but  I  have  a  constructive  amendment. 
He  does  have  a  magnificent  impartiality, 
tinged,  nevertheless,  with  a  proud  par- 
tiality toward  the  Republican  Party, 
which  he  has  served  so  valiantly  for  so 
long. 

So  for  this  friend — and  you  have  a 
hundred  of  them  in  this  Chamber, 
Mark — I  want  to  say  that  Mrs.  Kuchel, 
like  many  other  wives  of  Senators,  is 
coming  here  later  this  afternoon  to  pay 
our  respects  to  you  and  your  wife.  We 
look  forward  to  shaking  your  hand  and 
wishing  you  Godspeed  for  many  years  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not add  anything  to  what  has  been  said 
by  my  colleagues  about  Mark  Trice,  but 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  their 
remarks  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
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[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  said, 
the  UjS.  Senate  for  having 
ilege   of   his  services  for 
Mark  Trice  is  truly  a  symbol 
cated  public  servant  whose 
and  service  should  serve  as 
the  youth  of  our  land. 

Personally,  I  am  indebted 
the  services  he  has  rendered 
many  years  and  the  kind  w 
he  has  done  it.    I  shall 
debted  to  him.    I  wish  him 
years  of  service  in  this  bod;  ■ 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr 
to    the    Senator    from 
Williams]. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of 
President,  I  join  my  colleagues 
tribute  to  Mark  Trice  as  a 
friend,  and  as  a  public  servarf; 
we  have  great  respect. 

Our   opinion   of   Mark 
summed  up  by  saying  he  is 
public  servant  we  would  all 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield  to 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!. 

Mr.  CASE.     Mr.  Presideni 
add   anything  to  what  has 
especially   to   what   the 
Delaware  has  just  said 
derful  guy.    I  value  him  as  a 
as  an  adviser.    He  has  been 
able  service  to  all  of  us  as 
and  to  the  Senate.    One  thit; 
charge  to  him  is  the  reduced 
the  Republican  Party  which 
place  during  his  tenure. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield  to 
from  California  [Mr.  Murph  r 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr. 
to  associate   myself  with 
which  have  been  made  by  mj 
and   pay   my   respects   to 
From  the  standpoint  of  a  fr 
ator,  I  can  assure  him  that 
has    given   me   and   his 
kindness,  and  help  which  he 
ed  to  the  new  Members,  I  shal  1 
member. 

Beyond  that,  I  can 
to    Washington    in    1953 
charged  with  the  arrang 
to    the    Eisenhower 
which  time  the  Republican 
majority   party.     The 
Mark  gave  me  on  that 
also  remember,  and  always 
for. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr 
to   the   Senator   from  New 
JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr 
the  Senate  will  not  mind 
on  so  significant  an  event. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  45th 
of  the  services  of  Mark  Tri(Je 
to  his  impartiality  and^the 
has  never  attempted  to  mak( 
or  idealogical  judgments, 
a  servant  of  Senators  as 
could  be.     I  cherish  his 
share  great  pride  in  the 
tive  way  In  which  he  has 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield  1 
Senator  from  South  Caroliria 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr. 
understand  that  today  is 
niversary  of  the  service  of 
secretary  to  the  minority. 
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ci»ngratulate    have  had  the  pleasure  of  Iftiowlng  Mark 
the  priv-     Trice  over  the  span  of  the  past  11  years, 
years,     but  only  this  year  on  the  Republican  side, 
of  a  dedi-        However,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
dedication    Mark  Trice  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
model  for     have  ever  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  knowing.    He  is  a  man  of  integrity, 
Mark  for     intelligence,  and  initiative.    He  is  a  man 
to  me  over     full  of  energy,  and  he  is  always  courte- 
in  which     ous  and  accommodating, 
alwiays  be  in-        Tlie  Republicans  are  vei-y  fortimate — 
nany  more     and  I  believe  the  Senate  and  our  Gov- 
ernment  are   very   fortimate — to   have 
such  an  able,  fine  representative  as  Mark 
Trice  in  the  position  he  occupies.    Mark 
Trice  has  the  ability  and  character  to 
fill  even  bigger  shoes  and  a  bigger  posi- 
tion.   I  predict  that  some  day  he  will. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  commend 
him  for  the  outstanding  job  that  he  has 
done.  I  wish  to  express  to  him  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  personal  courtesies 
that  he  has  rendered  to  me  and  for  his 
always  accommodating  disposition  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  secretary  of  the  minority.  Mark 
Trice.  This  marks  his  45th  year  in  the 
service  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  has  seen 
most  of  tlie  Senators  of  past  years  come 
to  the  floor  and  go.  During  this  entire 
period  his  cheerfulness,  knowledge,  skill 
and  cooperation  have  been  extended  to 
every  Member  with  whom  he  has  had 
contact. 

I  want  to  express  my  own  congratula- 
tions to  him  for  this  long  period  of  pub- 
lic service,  but  particularly  do  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  and  sincere  thanks  for 
the  thousand  and  one  small  ways  in 
which  he  has  been  of  help  to  me  person- 
ally. Without  his  all  encompassing 
knowledge  of  the  Senate,  its  history,  and 
I  may  say.  its  rules,  life  would  be  more 
difiQcult — particularly  for  the  new  Sen- 
ators who  arrive  in  this  body. 

May  I  again  congratulate  him — as  well 
as  his  lovely  wife  Margaret — and  wish 
him  many  more  happy  years  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  add  my  congratulations  to 
our  most  eminent  secretary,  Mark  Trice, 
to  whom  we  are  paying  tribute  today. 

As  a  freshman  Senator  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  counseling  that 
has  been  so  graciously  forthcoming  from 
a  man  of  such  great  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  achievements  of  our  party  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  have  been  greater  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  dedicated  services. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber is  a  more  pleasant  one  because  of 
his  friendly  personality. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  unself- 
ish, loyal,  and  devoted  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution,  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  Mark  Trice  for  45  years. 

Many    a   Senator's   career   has   been 
made  more  meaningful  and  more  effec- 
tive by  reason  of  Mr.  Trice's  constant 
minute  to  the    vigilance  and  solicitude.     This  Senator 
has  often  been  the  recipient  of  helpful 
1  'resident,  I    and  wise  suggestions  from  him. 

45th  an-        His  vast  storehouse  of  workable  knowl- 
ihe  capable    edge  has  always  been  held  available  to 
Ms  rk  Trice.   I    those  who  asked  for  its  benefits. 
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His  devotion  to  his  family  is  well 
known.  His  wife  and  his  daughter  as 
well  as  his  mother  have  been  a  part  and 
parcel  of  his  career  here — well  adapting 
themselves  to  the  dcniands  made  by  the 
rigorous  and  unpredictable  time  sched- 
ules. 

For  their  cooperation  and  contribution 
to  his  success  as  an  outstanding  public 
servant  and  official,  they  too  are  deserv- 
ing of  recognition. 

It  is  with  deep  appreciation  and  sincere 
gratitude  t'nat  I  add  my  plaudits  and 
congratulations  to  Mark  Trice,  to  those 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
light in  joining  my  colleagues  of  the 
minority  in  paying  tribute  to  a  fine 
gentleman,  a  selfless  servant,  and  a  man 
v.hose  advice  and  assistance  have  been 
of  immeasurable  benefit  to  me  in  my 
short  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Pierre  Corneille,  in  his  work  "Surcna," 
speaks  of  "a  service  beyond  all  recom- 
pense." That  is  the  type  of  service  I 
have  found  the  secretary  to  the  minority 
always  willing  and  able  to  render  in  a 
cheerful  and  enthusiastic  manner.  His 
ready  hand  has  eased  me  over  many 
hurdles  in  the  Senate  and  smoothed  the 
path  before  me. 

Mark  Trice,  whose  45  years  on  Capitol 
Hill  we  honor  today,  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  page  at  the  age  of  12.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  service  and  the  perfection 
of  its  execution  earned  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  •  secretary  to  Senate  Sergeant 
at  Arms  in  1919.  He  held  that  post  for 
a  decade. 

Back  in  the  tender  days  when  Republi- 
cans were  the  majority  in  Congress, 
Mark  Trice  was  elected  secretary  to  that 
majority  and  served  through  that  80th 
Congress,  after  which,  through  the  ac- 
tions of  the  electorate,  he  remained  on 
as  secretary,  but  this  time  as  the  minor- 
ity secretary  to  the  81st  and  82d  Con- 
gresses. 

After  service  from  1953  to  1955  as 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  he  was  reelected 
secretary  of  the  minority  and  has  held 
that  post  with  distinction,  honor,  dedi- 
cation, and  zeal. 

No  vocal  tribute  could  adequately  ex- 
plain my  high  regard  for  the  secretary 
of  the  minority.  May  I  say,  as  he  Bears 
the  apogee  of  a  half  century  of  service 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  his  has  truly 
been  service  "beyond  all  recompense." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statements  of  solicitude  and  commenda- 
tion being  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  in  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can— Mark  Trice.  Mrs.  Mundt  and  I  are 
proud  to  consider  Margaret  and  Mark 
Trice  among  our  close  personal  friends 
and  they  are,  Indeed,  a  real  addition  to 
the  Senate  family. 

Mark  serves  as  every  Republican's 
"Man  Friday"  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  is  the  first  to  greet  newcomers  when 
they  enter  the  Senate  and  he  is  with 
them  at  the  graveside  when  time  or  un- 
happy Incident  or  accident  brings  them 
to  the  final  rollcall.  Of  more  impor- 
tance, he  is  a  trusted  adviser,  a  walking 
encyclopedia  of  information,  an  archi- 
vist who  keeps  us  consistent  in  our  vot- 
ing patterns  through  the  years,  an  able 
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political  tactician  and  a  wise  counselor 
in  affairs  of  state  or  in  the  tactics  of  our 
political  wars. 

To  have  served  45  years  In  the  Senate 
In  one  capacity  or  another  at  his  early 
age  portends  that  before  he  finally  re- 
tires he  will  have  established  a  new  all- 
time  high  record  of  continuous  service  in 
this  august  body.  I  join  my  coUeagiies 
In  the  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  another 
three  decades  of  service  and  thereby  es- 
tablish a  record  of  75  years  In  the  Senate. 
After  that,  even  his  stem  taskmasters 
and  supervisors  In  the  Senate  should 
concede  that  he  Is  entitled  to  a  peaceful 
and  carefree  retirement.  , 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5401)  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  letter  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8639)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  also  to- 
morrow, and  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  an  arrangeirient  made  this 
afternoon  with  reference  to  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first  let  me  try  this  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  an  hour  on  each  amendment  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  bill,  and 
that  the  time, be  equally  divided  between 
the  proposer  ^f  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  add  a  little  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  with  1  hour 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    That  would  be  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  majority  leader  a  short 
time  ago.  I  am  not  going  to  object,  but 
I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  many  Sen- 


ators offering  amendments  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  quorum  calls,  or  live 
quorum  calls,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    We  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Let  It  go. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there, 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  in 
order  to  give  the  leadership  ari  oppor- 
tunity to  arrive  at  an  arrangement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  request  Is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized,  but 
before  the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
before  this  very  pleasant  exercise  began, 
there  was  pending  before  the  Senate  a 
unanimous-consent  request  wlilch  was 
not  resolved.  This  was  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  his  six 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  six  amendments  and  ask  that  they  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Prouty  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   NO.    300 

On  page  )6,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  Bectlon: 

"TRANSFER    OF  AtrrHORITT    AND   OTHER 
AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  9.  Effective  July  1,  1965.  part  C  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  By  striking  out  "Director"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  122 (a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner") '  and,  by  striking  out  'Direc- 
tor' wherever  that  word  appears  in  the  other 
provisions  of  such  part  C  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Commissioner'; 

"(2)  By  amendine  that  part  of  section  121 
that  follows  the  &^lon  designation  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students,  particularly  students 
from  low-income  families,  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  at  such  institutions.';  and 
renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly; 

"(3)  By  redesignating  clauses  (2),  (3), 
and  (4),  of  paragraph  (c)  of  section  124  as 
clauses  (1) ,  (2) ,  and  (3) ,  and  by  striking  out 
so  much  of  such  parag^raph  as  precedes  such 
redesignated  clavises  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '(c)  provide  that  In 
the  selection  of  students  for  employment 
xuider  such  work-study  program  preference 
shall  be  given  to  students  from  low-income 
families  and  that  employment  under  such 


work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who';  and 

"(4)  By  striking  out  'June  30.  1966.'  In 
paragraph  (f )  of  section  124  aiMi  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'June  30, 1967*."      * 

AMENDMENT    NO.    397 

On  page  28,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TRANSFER     OF    FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Econcwnlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS     TO     SECRETARY     OF 
LABOR 

"  'Sec  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Direc- 
tor vmder  part  B  of  title  I  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"  '(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and.  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Direc- 
toi  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deter- 
mine shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.' " 

Reniunber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    398 

On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"transfer   of    function? 

"Sec.  30.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlpg  new  section : 

"  'transfer  of  functions  to  secretary  op 
health,   education,   and   welfare 

"  'Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Direc- 
tor under  part  B  of  title  II  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"  '(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available.  In  connection  with  functions  trans- 
ferred by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director  of 
the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.' " 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    399 

On  page  28,  after  line  ^5,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"transfer  of  functions 

"Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"  "Transfer  of  functions  to  secretary   of 
agriculturr 

"'Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  lA- 
rector  under  part  A  of  title  HI  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"  '(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.'  " 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   400 

On  page  28,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"transfer  of  FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS    TO     ADMINISTKATOR 
OF    THE    SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

"  'Sec  617.  (a).  All  functions  of  the  Direc- 
tor under  title  IV  are  hereby  transferred  to 
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the  Administrator  of  the  Smfll  Business 
Administration. 

•  '(b)  So  much  of  the  personilel.  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balanc  ?s  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  othe:  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available.  In  connection  wltl  i  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sh:  11  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  A  Imlnlstrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Adminis  ration. 

Renirmber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   401 

On  page  28,  after  line  15,  injert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"TRANSFER  OF  FtJNCTTOtiS 


section  503 
Act  of  1964 
•Director' 
Secretary  of 


( ut 


"Sec.  29.   (a)   Section  501  anc 
of   the   Economic   Opportunity 
are  each  amended  by  striking 
and   inserting  in  lieu   thereof 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare'. 

"(b)  Section  502  of  such  Ac^  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'Director  is  a  ithorized  to 
transfer  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  :the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  enable  him'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'Secretary  of  He  Uth,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  utilize 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title'." 

Renumber    subsequent 
Ingly. 


secci  }ns    accord- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
the  hope  of  the  leadership 
oil  the  pending  measure 
pleted  today.    We  are  pr 
with  it  until  a  reasonable 
ning,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
able  to  tak«  up  the  military 
bill  tomorrow. 


President,  it  is 

;hat  action 

be  com- 

to  stay 

tiifae  this  eve- 

Ke  shall  be 

( onsti'uction 


can 
epa  red 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMBNT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORRG  W 


l>r 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  tha; 
"Senate  concludes  its  business 
stand  in  adjournment  until 
morrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEll.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITir   AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1965 


extens  on 


I  wish 

leader,  as 

discussion  on 

ijequire  more 

I  myself 

I  believe 

the  request 

of  time 


bil 


but 


The  Senate  resumed  the 
of  the  bill  (H.R,  8283)  to 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the 
of  programs  under  the 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 
to  make  clear  to  the  majority 
to  the  limit  of  1  hour  for 
the  bill,  that  actually  it  will 
time  for  discussion  on  the 
have  not  discussed  it  yet 
we  have  an  agreement  that 
will  be  made  for  an 
on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    If 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr. 
that  the  Senate  will  pay  strifct 
to  the  discussion  by  the  Sfnator 
Vermont  [Mr.  Proutv]  on 
ments. 

We  are  inclined,  in  the  c(}urse 
hot  debate  we  have  had  on 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the^e 
provisions  of  the  bill  which 
important.    The  Senator 
has  a  creative  an^  constructive 


nee<  ed 


Presid  snt 


J  re 
frdm 
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esident.  I 

when  the 

today,  it 

o'clock  to- 


c(  msideration 

exp  ind  the  war 

(  ffectiveness 

Econqmic  Oppor- 


yes. 

I  hope 

attention 

from 

;he  amend- 


of  the 
question, 
are  other 
critically 
Vermont 
series  of 


amendments  to  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  its  most  serious  attention. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Vennont  that  he  soon  ask  for  a 
quorum  call,  which  will  bring  Senators 
into  the  Chamber  so  that  they  can  hear 
some  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguisheo  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  suggestions,  and 
I  will  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mjtself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

ORGANIZING  fOR  VICTORY  OVER  POVERTY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments  is  simply  to 
vest  complete  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  six  programs  now  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  directly  in  the  respec- 
tive agencies  that  administer  those  pro- 
grams. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  title  I-B,  now  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  would 
be  assigned  by  statute  to  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  college  work  study  provisions  of 
the  act,  title  I-C.  now  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  within 
HEW,  w^ld  be  assigned  by  statute  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  adult  basic  education  provisions 
of  the  act,  title  II-B,  now  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
would  be  assigned  by  statute  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  rural  loan  provisions  of  the  act, 
title  m-A,  now  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would  be 
assigned  by  statute  to  the  Depwirtment 
of  Agriculture. 

The  small  business  loan  provisions  of 
the  act,  title  IV,  now  administered  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
would  be  assigned  by  statute  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Finally,  the  work  experience  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  title  V,  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  Welfare  Administrator 
within  HEW,  would  be  assigned  by 
statute  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  moment 
to  look  at  history.  How  is  it  that  these 
six  programs,  ranging  over  such  a  broad 
field  of  govermental  activity,  toOsyiind 
themselves  a  part  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act?  Let  us  turn  back  the 
clock  to  1963,  prior  to  the  tragic  events 
of  that  November. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  1863 

*  Here  was  the  situation  at  that  time : 

The  administration,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  was  asking  Congress 
to  create  a  Hometown  Youth  Corps. 
This  program,  which  was  to  have  been 
established  by  title  H  of  S.  1.  the  Youth 
Employment  Act  of  1963,  provided  for 
50-50  Federal  matching  grants  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  local  public  and 


private  groups  conducting  work  training 
programs  for  needy  youths  between  the 
ages  of  16-21.  The  enroUees  would  have 
taken  jobs  in  schools,  hospitals,  libraries, 
and  recreation  areas,  and  in  private  com- 
munity service  agencies.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  in  April  of  that  year  and  was 
pending  in  the  House. 

The  administration,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Eduaation,  and  Wel- 
fare, was  asking  Congress  to  create  a 
college  work  study  program,  which  was 
to  have  been  established  by  title  I-C  of  S. " 
580,  President  Kennedy's  omnibus  edu- 
cation bill.  This  program  authorized 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  pay 
up  to  half  the  cost  of  work  study  pro- 
grams operated  by  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  recipients  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  college  on  the  basis  of,  first, 
need;  second,  ability  to  maintain  aca- 
demic status  while  working  up  to  15 
hours  a  week,  and  third,  full-time  enroll- 
ment. The  work  was  required  to  be  of  a 
type  related  to  the  educational  objectives 
of  the  particular  student. 

The  administration,  again  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  was  asking  Congress  to  create 
an  adult  basic  education  program, 
which  was  to  have  been  established  by 
title  VI-B  of  S.  580,  President  Kennedy's 
omnibus  education  bill.  This  program 
authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  an 
approved  State  adult  basic  education 
plan  for  the  first  year,  and  50  percent 
in  subsequent  years. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
was  administering  a  number  of  farm 
loan  programs,  dating  back  to  those  au- 
thorized by  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenancy  Act  of  1937.  Among  these  pro- 
grSjpis  were  some  providing  loans  to  poor 
farmers  for  land  acquisition,  land  im- 
provement, and  equipment  purchase. 
The  various  loan  provisions  had  been 
reorgEinlzed  and  consohdated  by  title  III 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1961. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
was  administering  a  loan  program  to  aid 
small  businessmett  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  credit  on  reasonable  terms  else- 
where, and  was  providing  technical  man- 
agement assistance  to  those  firms.  This 
program,  established  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1953,  was  beginning  its  sec- 
ond decade  of  existence. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  administering  a  small 
program  under  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  authorized  grants 
to  the  States  for  experimental,  pilot,  or 
demonstration  work  training  projects  to 
increase  the  employability  of  unem- 
ployed heads  of  households  and  other 
needy  persons. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    ELECTION    YEAR    PROBI£M 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  move  on  to 
1964.  The  Nation  had  a  new  President, 
intent  on  securing  reelection  of  his  newly 
acquired  ofiBce.  He  knew  that  he  had 
only  1  year  to  put  his  brand  on  legis- 
lation that  would  win  him  the  support 
of  the  American  electorate.  It  was  not 
humanly  possible,  in  the  brief  time  avail- 
able to  him,  to  devise  an  entirely  new 
legislation  program.  His  only  hope  was 
to  collect  programs  already  In  operation. 
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or  proposed  by  his  predecessor,  and  give 
them  some  kind  of  new  twist. 

That  new  twist,  Mr.  President,  was 
what  is  now  known  around  Washington 
as  the  "poverty  angle."  The  heart  of  the 
subsequent  war  on  poverty  was  a  major 
new  venture — the  community  action  pro- 
grams of  title  U  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  In  order  to  flesh  out  this 
idea  into  a  superomnibus  piece  of  legis- 
lation, the  President  surrounded  it  with 
an  assortment  of  other  programs  quite 
familiar  to  Members  of  the  Congress — 
some  of  them  borrowed  directly  from  the 
days  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  Job  Corps  arose  from  the  corpse  of 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of  1963, 
which  in  turn  emulated  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  of  the  thirties. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
emerged  from  the  Hometown  Youth 
Corps  of  1963,  which  emulated  the  Na- 
tiorial  Youth  Administration  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 

The  college  work  study  and  the  adult 
basic  education  programis  were  minor 
modifications  of  proposals  In  President 
Kennedy's  omnibus  education  bill. 

The  rural  loans  program  was  a  slightly 
disguised  version  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  of  4937. 

The  family  farm  corporation  pro- 
posals, happily  deleted  by  the  Senate, 
were  copied  from  the  old  Resettlement 
Administration  of  the  late  New  Deal 
period. 

The  small  business  loan  program  was 
a  slightly '  liberalized  addition  to  the 
existing  Small  Business  Administration 
legislation. 

The  work  experience  program  merely 
expanded,  by  direct  reference,  an  exist- 
ing HEW  program. 

The  volunteers  In  service  to  America 
provisions  were  merely  renamed  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Service  Corps,  pro- 
posed in  the  88th  Congress. 

It  was  not  enough,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  administration  to  ask  Congress  to 
pass  these  very  familiar  proposals. 
There  had  to  be  an  overriding  concept 
tying  them  all  together.  That  concept 
was  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity— a  special  assistant  to  the  President 
who  would  knock  heads  together  to  In- 
sure that  these  multifarious  programs 
actually  were  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  not  just  for  people  gen^ 
erally. 

Thus  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  decision  to  lump  this  grab  bag 
of  programs  under  a  supercoordinator 
arose  not  from  a  demonstrated  need  for 
coordination,  but  from  a  need  lor  politi- 
cal publicity  for  a  President  attempting 
to  build  an  instant  record. 

Down  to  the  Hill  came  Mr.  Sargent 
Shriver,  urging  Congress  to  enact  the 
Presidential  package.  Naturally,  Con- 
gress wanted  to  know  why  this  super- 
bureaucracy  was  needed  on  top  of  the 
existing  agencies.  Congress  was  told  that 
it  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  Poverty 
Director  to  actually  administer  most  of 
the  requested  programs,  but  that  this 
new  Office  was  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  administering  agencies  actually 
focused  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
By  Implication,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
regular  heads  of  the  affected  Federal 


agencies  might  not  keep  sight  of  the 
President's  wishes  for  diligent  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  but  might  Just 
administer  their  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram for  people  generally.  The  Director 
of  OEO,  it  was  emphasized,  would  not 
actually  knock  heads;  he  would  merely 
expoimd  sweet  reason  to  the  agency 
heads,  keep  reminding  them  that  the 
poor  are  yet  with  us  and  bother  them  for 
an  occasional  report  on  their  activities. 
A  majority  of  Congress  enacted  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  into  law,  al- 
though some  of  those  who  supported  the 
act  remained  skeptical  of  the  i^tlonale 
for  tjie  superbureaucracy  it  created. 

NOW,    THE    ADMINISTRATION'S     ABOUT-FACE 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  move  to  the 
present.  What  Is  happening?  The  ad- 
ministration has  made  the  first  step  to- 
ward peeling  off  programs  included  in 
last  year's  war  on  poverty  bill  and  vest- 
ing the  authority  for  them  directly  in  the 
operating  agencies. 

I  refer  here  to  the  college  work  study 
provisions  of  title  I-C.  Originally,  as  I 
have  noted,  these  provisions  were  re- 
quested as  part  of  President  Kennedy's 
omnibus  education  bill,  and  were  to  be 
administered  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  When  college  work  study 
w£is  included  In  the  poverty  bill,  the  ad- 
mirUstration  expllclty  withdrew  from 
congressional  consideration  the  previ- 
ous provisions  of  S.  580  and  H.R.  3000 
and  certain  changes  were  made  In  the 
language. 

Previously,  the  administration  had 
urged  Congress  to  limit  the  jobs  to  be 
taken  under  work  study  to  jobs  directly 
related  to  the  student's  educational  ob- 
jectives. In  the  Econonilc  Opportunity 
version,  students  were  allowed  to  take 
jobs  off  campus  with  private  antipoverty 
organizations:  It  was  required  that  the 
work  either  be  related  to  the  student's 
educational  objective,  or  be  In  the  public 
interest  and  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
In  answering  questions  as  to  why  the 
earlier  limitation  on  educationally  re- 
lated work  had  been  so  drastically 
broadened  in  the  poverty  bill  version. 
Commissioner  Keppel  replied  that  the 
limitation  of  no  more  than  15  hours  per 
week  of  work  would  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose of  the  earlier  substantive  limita- 
tion— even  though  the  earlier  bill  also 
contained  a  15-hour-per-week  limitation. 

Previously,  to  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion a  student  had  to  be  in  need,  capable 
of  maintaining  his  academic  status,  and 
a  full-time  student.  In  the  poverty  bill 
version  a  new  criterion  was  added  ahead 
of  these  three — that  the  student  also  be 
from  a  low-income  family.  This  was 
the  poverty  angle. 

Previously,  the  Commissioner  was  di- 
rected to  allocate  funds  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students 
attending  college  in  that  State.  In  the 
poverty  bill  version,  the  basis  for  the  al- 
location was  changed  to  the  number  of 
students  attending  college,  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates,  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  18  from  families 
with  less  than  $3,000  annual  income  in 
the  State,  in  equal  weight.  Tills  third 
factor  is  the  poverty  angle. 

Then,  wjth  the  poverty  bill  passed  and 
the  election  over.  President  Johnson  sent 


to  Congress  his  aid  to  higher  education 
bill,  S.  600.  on  January  19  of  this  year. 
Section  441  of  that  bill  transfers  the  au- 
thority for  administering  the  work  study 
program  from  the  Director  of  OEO  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  elim,- 
Inates  from  the  work  study  program  the 
requirement  that  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram go  only  to  students  from  low-in- 
come families.  For  this  latter  provision 
new  language  is  substituted,  providing 
only  that  students  from  low-incortie  fam- 
ilies shall  get  preference  over  more  afflu- 
ent students. 

OEO  ADMITS  ITS  PRESENT  AUTHORITY  IS 
UNNECESSARY 

In  testimony  on  this  part  of  S.  600,  Mr. 
Shriver,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Javits,  stated  that  cooperation 
between  the  Office  of  Education  and  his 
own  Office  had  been  excellent.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  possessed,  pursuant  to 
his  coordinating  authority  In  title  VI  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  all  the 
authority  he  needed  to  insure  that  the 
college  work-study  program,  transferred 
out  of  his  direct  jurisdiction,  would  con- 
tinue to  be  integrated  with  the  overall 
antipoverty  effort. 

Part  of  Mr.  Shriver's  testimony  on 
this  point  is  worth  quoting  In  full: 

The  transfer  of  the  work-study  program 
to  the  Office  of  Education  will  spur  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive,  varied,  and 
fully  integrated  range  of  financial  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  educationally  de- 
prived and  I  Include  In  this  group  not  just 
the  poorest  of  Americans  but  all  for  whom 
opportunity  has  been  withheld  •  •  •.  The 
transfer  of  this  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  does  not  mean  the  surrender  of 
the  traditional  Jurisdictional  line  staked  out 
by  the  teaching  profession.  Rather,  the  pov- 
erty program  in  this  act  marks  a  new  era, 
one  in  which  the  educational  needs  of  our 
entire  society  will  be  approached  systemati- 
cally and  one  In  which  our  educational  sys- 
tem will  be  enriched  and  transformed  by  a 
full  and  continuing  confrontation  between 
the  academic  wc«-ld  and  the  other  Amer- 
ica. 

And  in  its  presentation  to  Congress, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as- 
serts : 

To  provide  further  support  for  internal 
coordination,  the  President  has  recommended 
the  administrative  transfer  of  the  college 
work-study  program  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

THE  RELEVANT  CONCLUSIONS 

Let  us  sum  up,  Mr.  President: 

First.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  college  work-study  program  be  a  di- 
rect responsibiUty  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Second.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
flesh  out  the  President's  antipoverty 
package,  a  slightly  re\ised  college  work- 
study  program  was  included  as  title  I-C, 
and  enacted  by  Congress. 

Third.  Now  that  the  need  for  an  omni- 
bus antipoverty  bill — and  the  1964  elec- 
tion— has  passed,  the  "poverty  angle"  on 
the  college  work-study  program  is  to  be 
virtually  removed,  and  its  provisions 
amended  to  closely  resemble  the  original 
Kermedy  prepoverty  proposal. 

Fourth.  The  return  of  the  college 
work-study  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  is  required  by  the  principle  of 
"internal  coordination." 
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n  this  case 

a  tending  in- 

learningj— should  be 

functional 

thrl>ughout  the 


Fifth.  Similar  program 
programs  to  aid  individuals 
stitutions  of  higher 
administered  together   as 
unit.  Instead  of  scattered 
Government. 

Sixth.  Ample  authority 
title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opp^r 
to  enable  the  Director  of 
ly  to  coordinate  the  overall 
effort,  even  though  he  does 
control  the   operation  of 
grams,  such  as  college  work 

Mr.  President,  I  believe 
is  right  in  asking  Congress 
the  programs  of  title  I-C  tt 
administering  agency,  the 
cation.   And  that  is  what  my : 
ment  is  designed  to  do.    Its 
verbatim  that  of  section  44 
drafted  by  the  administration 
by  Its  spokesmen. 

rVNCTlONAL    CHOXJPINC    IS    A    SOl'JJD    PRINCIKE 
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The  administrative  principle 
tional  grouping  of  programs 
one.    I  understand  that  the 
of  Certified  Public  Accountajits 
Acting  Comptroller  General 
strongly  urged  acceptance  of 
pie  in  testimony  before  the 
mittee  on  the  Reorganization 
gress,  whose  cochairman  is 
guished  Senator  from  Okla)ioma 

MONRONEYl. 

My  remaining  five  amendijients 
this  sound  principle  to  five 
grams  currently  subsumed  1 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act. 

The  Job  Corps  is  not  transferred 
another  agency  because  it  ref  uir 
ordlnated  effort  involving 
ments  of  Labor,  Agriculture 
terimr  and  Defense,  and  thus 
administered  by  OEO. 

Community  action  progr 
transferred    because,    as    this 
the  war  on  poverty,  they 
OEO,  which  presently  admlnfeter 
Similarly,  the  migrant  labor 
of  title  m-B,   which  are 
along  with  the  community 
grams,  remain  with  OEO. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFI 
Senators  15  minutes  have 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 
myself  5  additional  minutes 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Vennont  is  rect)gnized 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     VISTA  is 
ferred  because  it,  too.  Is 
directly  by  OEO  and  Is  closely 
with  the  community  action 
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If  these  amendments  are  af  opted 
President,  the  administrativ 
of   functional    grouping — rec4gnizeJ 
■the   President   in   his   propo^d 
education  legislation — will  be 
strengthen  the  admlnlstratioi 
programs  now  under  the  Economic 
portunity  Act.    Those  prognms 
ferred  to  the  operating  ageni  ies 
better   integrated   into   thos« 
plans  for  serving  the  Amerltan 
The  power  of  effective  coordl  lation 
continue  to  reside  with   the 
Economic  Opportunity,  as 
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section  611  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  And  freed  from  his  needless  re- 
sponsibility as  middleman  for  these  six 
programs,  the  Director  of  OEO  can  con- 
centrate his  administrative  talents  on 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  the  com- 
munity action  and  migrant  labor  pro- 
grams, and  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America. 

In  conclusion,  my  amendments  would 
provide  an  approach  to  create  greater 
efficiency  and  achievement  within  the 
respective  departments  which  are  now 
administering  these  programs. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mi-. 
Nelson]  desire  to  use  some  of  the  time 
available  to  him,  or  will  the  Senator 
accept  my  amendments? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  concluded  his  remarks? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  reserved  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  vei-y  brief.  I  yield  myself 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  First,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  under  the  act  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  vested  In  him  the 
authority  to  delegate  to  the  appropriate 
agency  the  execution  of  the  functions 
authorized  by  the  act,  so  that  he  now  has 
the  power  to  shift  these  functions  around 
so  that  the  intent  of  Congress  will  be 
best  accomplished.  I  think  that  Is  the 
way  it  ought  to  remain. 

These  amendments  would  completely 
scuttle  the  assurances  now  embodied  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that  its 
programs  will  remain  directly  focused 
upon  the  problems  of  poverty  and  that 
they  will  complement,  not  compete  with 
each  other. 

We  certainly  should  not  now  undo  a 
structiu-e  which  has  been  in  existence 
only  a  year  and  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
show  what  it  can  do.  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  involves  a  kind  of  coordi- 
nation which  has  not  been  achieved  be- 
fore and  which  cannot  be  achieved  if  the 
various  programs  in  the  act  are  operated 
without  much  regard  to  the  part  each 
is  to  play  in  the  effort  as  a  whole. 

The  Director  and,  ultimately,  the 
President  have  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  bringing  together  of  different  agen- 
cies and  different  programs  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  single  objective.  If 
they  are  to  be  successful  in  carrying  out 
this  responsibility,  they  are  going  to  need 
support  from  the  Congress  which,  how- 
ever critical  it  may  be  of  details  or  day- 
to-day  performance.  Is  also  steady  and 
steadfast  as  to  fundamentals.  That  is 
the  real  issue  posed  by  this  amendment. 
Since  I  believe  it  is  better  to  let  the 
power  reside  where  it  is  in  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  therefore  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  remind  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  President  has  recommended  that  the 
college  work-study  program  be  put,  by 
statute,  in  the  OfBce  of  Education.  This 
recommendation  is  embodied  in  S.  600, 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  sound  logic  of  that 
request  Is  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
antlpoverty  programs  which  are  now  be- 
ing administered  by  various  agencies 
and  departments  other  than  oko.  If 
it  is  good  reasoning  with  respect  to  col- 
lege work  study  it  is  equally  good;  reason- 
ing with  respect  to  these  other  fiyC 
programs.  ,' 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Without  considering 
the  merits  of  these  amendments,  I  point 
out  that  the  Senate  Subcommi;ttee  on 
Education  is  now  considering  Senate  bill 
600,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  has 
language  transferring  the  work  study 
title  I-C  of  the  Poverty  Act  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  which  now  administers 
tills  program. 

The  changes  contained  in  these 
amendments,  as  well  as  other  amend- 
ments to  work  study,  are  being  consid- 
ered in  executive  session  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  In  addition,  I  am 
Infoi-med  that  several  other  amendments 
to  the  work-study  section  would  be  need- 
ed in  order  to  perfect  these  amendments. 
These  amendments  would  more  prop- 
erly be  considered  there  also.  I  belieye. 
For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  lam  perfectly  willing 
to  withdraw  the  work-study  program 
from  my  series  of  amendments,  if  that 
would  satisfy  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  include  only  the 
other  parts.  Then  we  could  take  care 
of  that  particular  problem  under  S. 
60l0. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what 
the  Senator  is  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Will  the  Senator  ac- 
cept the  other  five  parts  if  I  withdraw 
the  work-study  part? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  I  made  the  argu- 
ment as  to  the  other  five  parts.  I  believe. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  At  a  subsequent 
point,  I  may  wish  to  offer  a  one-word 
amendment  to  which  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Verrhont  [Mr. 
Prottty],  because  it  involves  amendment 
No.  394,  which  he  proposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to 
neither  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

[No.  229  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Harris 

Mobs 

Allott 

Hart 

Mundt             V 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Murphy 

BarUett 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Bass 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jacksou 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Javlta 

Prpxmlre 

Byrd,  V». 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.Robertson 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Case 

Kuchel 

Russell,  Ga. 

Church 

Lausche 

SaltonstaU 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

,Simpson 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Oodd 

Mansfield 

Stennts 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Symington 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Ervln 

Miller 

Tydlngs 

Fannin 

Mondale 

WIUlatns.N.J. 

Fong 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

Morse 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gruenlng 

Morton 

Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair) .  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  are  present,  let 
me  say  that  it  will  not  require  much  time 
for  me  to  explain  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  and  I  shall  ask  for  a  roll- 
call.  ( 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
transfer  the  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing six  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  directly  to  the  agencies 
that  now  administer  them,  as  follows: 

First.  College  work-study  programs — ■ 
title  I-C— would  be  transferred  to  HEW. 
where  they  are  presently  administered  by 
the  OfiQce  of  Education.  The  adminis- 
tration has  specifically  requested  this 
transfer  by  section  441  of  S.  600.  still  be- 
fore the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

SecontJ.  Neighborhood  Youth  Coi-ps — 
title  I-B — would  be  transferi'ed  to  Labor, 
where  it  Is  now  administered. 

Third.  Adult  basic  education — title 
II-B — would  be  transferred  to  HEW. 
where  it  is  now  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

Fourth.  Rural  loans — title  m-A — 
would  be  transferred  to  Agriculture, 
where  It  is  now  administered  l?y  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 


Fifth.  Small  business  loans — title  IV — 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  where  it  is  now  ad- 
ministered and  from^whose  revolving 
loan  fund  title  rv  loans  are  now  made. 

Sixth.  Work  experience  programs — 
title  V— would  be  transferred  to  HEW, 
where  they  are  now  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Welfare. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  continue  to  operate  the  Job  Corps. 
VISTA,  and  the  community  action  and 
migrant  labor  programs — titles  I-B  VI, 
II-A.  and  III-B,  respectively — and  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams, as  directed  by  the  existing  section 
611. 

Tliese  amendments  recognize  the  soimd 
administrative  principle  of  functional 
grouping  endorsed  In  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  transfer  of  the  college 
work-study  provisions  and  in  expert  tes- 
timony before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  these  amendments,  these 
programs  can  be  completely  integrated 
into  the  activities  of  the  currently  re- 
sponsible Federal  agencies.  The  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  has  indicated  that  effective 
coordination  can  still  be  obtained 
through  his  general  coordinating  author- 
ity. The  Director  will  then  have  more 
opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  heart 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  Job  Corps, 
community  action,  and  VISTA. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
stieamlinlng  proposal.  I  think  the  agen- 
cies which  are  presently  administering 
the  programs  should  assume  full  respon- 
sibility. I  think  eventually  money  will 
be  saved  and  efficiency  improved  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  We  discussed  them  com- 
pletely in  committee.  As  a  demonstrated 
friend  of  the  antlpoverty  programs,  I 
should  like  to  represent  to  the  Senate 
that  we  in  the  committee  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  coordination 
of  various  governmental  programs — 
both  in  the  antlpoverty  field  and  in 
other  fields.  We  are  concerned  par- 
ticularly about  the  danger  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  be  spreid- 
eagle  over  our  entire  Government  struc- 
ture, duplicating  that  structure  and  hav- 
ing layers  of  supervisory  personnel  above 
the  operating  persoimel.  when  it  is  com- 
pletely unnecessaiT  to  the  program.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should 
be  a  coordinating  office. 

As  my  turn  to  speak  came,  I  was  look- 
ing at  some  material  sent  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  another  matter  by  the  OfBce 
of  Emergency  Planning.  That  is  one  of 
our  most  important  agencies.  It  is  quite 
powerful.  Yet  its  sole  attention  is  dl- 
r^ted  toward  coordinating  work,  with 
a  relatively  modest  staff. 

This  is  what  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  should  be  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Every  Government  agency 
should  be  used  to  utilize  its  experience, 
operations,  techniques,  supervisory  per- 


sonnel, and  its  place  in  the  Government 
hierarchy.  The  only  progrsuns  which 
should  be  operated  by  OEO  itself  are  the 
Community  Action  Program,  VISTA,  the 
Job  Corps,  and  the  migrant  worker  pro- 
gram, which  are  unique,  but  everything 
else  which  fits  into  an  existing  Govern- 
ment department  should  stay  in  it.  This 
would  not  derogate  from  the  authority 
of  the  Director  in  relation  to  appropria- 
tions because  he  can  coordinate,  and  he 
would  have  the  ear  of  the  President  if 
there  should  be  a  dispute  between  his 
office  and  a  department.  But  if  there  is 
duplication — and  inevitably  there  must 
be  duplication  In  a  program  of  this  size — 
it  is  improvident  we  should  seek  to 
minimize  it. 

I  speak  as  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
program.  I  hope  the  constructive  and 
creative  as^jects  of  the  amendments  will 
be  recognized  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  looking  at  items 
4  and  5,  rural  loans  and  small  business 
loans.  Do  different  considerations  apply 
to  rural  and  small  business  loans  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  than  to 
regular  loans? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  They  are  more 
liberal  than  the  others. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  But,  generally,  they 
are  the  same. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  I  assume  there  Is 
greater  leeway  or  authority  to  consider 
special  factors,  or  else  there  would  not 
be  a  section  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  applicable  to  them.  But  does  this 
provision  in  any  way  compromise  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  general  work  of  these 
agencies? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  point  out  that  these 
programs  are  administered  by  the  same 
personnel. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  these  were  removed, 
there  would  be  left  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  basically,  the  Job 
Corps,  the  work -training  and  the  work- 
study  programs,  the  adult  education  and 
the  different  types  of  community  action 
programs. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  And  migrant  labor 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

'  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier. 
I  responded  to  the  proposal  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator, and,  therefore,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question, ft 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
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[Mr.  Smathers]   are  absent 
business. 

I  further  announce  that 
from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Clari  : 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Namara],  and  the  Senator  fro  n 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessafily 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator 
ming    [Mr.   McGee]    would 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fl-om 
gan  [Mr.  McNahara]  is  pair^ 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
present  and  voting,   the  Senator 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay," 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vole 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  announce 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr, 
necessarily  absent  because 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senatoi 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  pai 
Senator  from  Michigan  [  Mr 
If  present  and  voting,  the 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea," 
ator  from  Michigan  would 

The  result  was  annoimceil 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

(No.  230  Leg.) 
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I|IcCarthy]. 
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Alabama 

absent. 
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each    vote 
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with  the 
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S€  nator 
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Aiken 
Allott 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Byrd.  Va. 
Carlson 
Case 
.  Cotton 
Dtrksen 
Domlnlck 
Eastland 
Fannin 


Anderson 
Bartlett 


Bayh: 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Churcli 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruentng 

Harris 

Hart 


Clark 

Curtis 
McCarthy 


Fong 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

Javlts 
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So  Mr.  Prouty 's 
committee  amendment  were 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 
of  myself  and  Senators 
NiN,  Cooper,  and  Murphy. 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDINO 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk 
it  is  proposed  to  delete  all 
"striking  out"  on  line  18  throjigh 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
ipg:    "The  second  sentence 
220(a)  of  part  C  thereof ". 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 
state,  as  this  amendment  is 
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on  official  standable  from  a  mere  reading  of  the 
text,  that  what  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to 
restore  to  the  act  what  the  bill  would 
strike  out,  the  voluntary  assistance  pro- 
gram for  needy  children,  in  part  C  of 
title  n.  The  amendment  would  exclude 
from  what  4  am  seeking  to  restore  one 
particular  requirement  in  the  law  but 
would  retain  the  fundamental  thrust  of 
the  program. 

I  have  a  sentimental  attachment  to 
this  provision,  as  my  former  colleague. 
Senator  Keating,  was  the  initiator  and 
author  of  the  amendment  as  it  went 
into  the  act  last  year. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  bear  with  us  a  few  minutes  so  that 
the  amendment  may  be  explained,  as  I 
tliink  the  Senate  ought  to  do,  however  it 
may  feel  about  other  issues.  I  rather 
hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  meaning  of  the  amendment  can. 
be  made  most  clear  by  reading  to  the 
Senate  the  language  which  the  bill  would 
strike  from  the  act,  and  which  I  am 
seeking  to  restore.  The  words  them- 
selves are  so  eloquent  that  no  argument 
is  needed  to  sustain  them.  The  text  is 
found  at  page  43  of  the  committee  re- 
port.   It  reads  as  follows: 

PAKT    C VOLTJNTART    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM    FOR 

NEEDY    CHIU>REN 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  219.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
allow  Individual  Americans  to  participate  la 
a  personal  way  In  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
voluntarily  assisting  In  the  support  of  one 
or  more  needy  children.  In  a  program  coordi- 
natec^  with  city  or  county  social  welfare 
agencies. 
Authority   to   establish    information   center 

Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  section  within  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an 
information  and  coordination  center  to  en- 
courage voluntary  assistance  for  deserving 
and  needy  children. 

The  next  sentence  in  tlje  act  is  deleted 
in  my  motion  to  restore  the  program.  I 
would  strike  the  sentence  which  relates 
to  the  collection  of  names,  and  so  forth. 
Then  I  would  include  the  remainder  of 
the  provisions,  which  read  as  follows: 

(b)   It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the    section    established    pursuant    to    this 
part  shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and 
coordination  center  and  that  nothing  In  this 
Si^athers  >      P^i^  shall  be  construed  as  Interfering  with 

Si  ukman  the   jtu-lsdlctlon  of  State  and   local  welfare 

agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is   a   most   desirable   self-help,   private 
initiative  aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  am  really  quite  surprised  that  the  ad- 
ministration, when  it  sent  the  bill  up, 
sought   to  delete   the   entire   program. 
Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  the  Office 
I  >n  page  22     of  Economic  Opportunity  felt  that  it  had 
the  words     considerable  difficulty  with  the  adminis- 
line  19,     t^^ation  of  the  sentence  which  I  am  now 
the  follow-     asking  to  be  omitted  from  this  partic- 
of  section     ular  provision.    That  sentence  requires 
the  collection  of  names  of  persons  who 
let  me     voluntarily  desire  to  assist  such  chil- 
not  under-     di-en,  and  the  securing  from  city  or  coun- 
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ty  social  welfare  agencies  of  the  infor- 
mation concerning  children,  which  would 
include  their  names. 

It  was  felt  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  that  many  cases  involved 
confidential  infoimation,  which  could 
not  be  given  to  prospective  donors  in 
some  States,  and  that  therefore  this  re- 
quirement was  very  complicated  to  ad- 
minister. I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  report  itself  accounts 
for  the  deletion  of  this  entire  provision 
by  referring  to  the  difficulties  with  that 
one  sentence. 

On  page  14  of  the  committee  report, 
the  following  statement  appears: 

PART    C — VOUJNTARY    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM    FOR 
NEEDY   CHILDREN 

The  bill  would  delete  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  provisions  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  national  voluntary  assistance  pro- 
gram for  needy  children.  This  program,  as 
now  authorized.  Involves  collecting  names 
of  needy  children  in  the  face  of  established 
legal  and  policy  restrictions  which  in  many 
States  may  preclude  disclosure,  coupled  with 
selection  and  foUowup  problems  which  could 
be  overcome  if  at  all  at  a  cost  which  would 
be  prohibitive  when  measured  against  the 
benefits  provided.  Discussions  between  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  repre- 
sentatives of  welfare  and  child  assistance 
organizations  have  indicated  no  way  in  which 
these  ditficulties  could  be  avoided,  at  least 
so  far  as  a  national  program  is  concerned. 

Hence,  the  entire  program  » was 
stricken  out  of  the  law.  It  seems  to  me 
that  by  striking  the  second  sentence, 
which  relates  to  the  collection  of  names, 
and  by  leaving  the  rest  of  it,  we  would 
leave  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity the  ability  to  do  something  with 
this  program,  without  any  mandate  that 
it  must.  We  would  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  do  something  in  this  field, 
even  if  it  were  only  coordinating  the 
activities  of  local  community  action 
groups  which  seek  to  make  such  volun- 
tary arrangements. 

As  this  is  a  program  which  could  easily 
involve  children  in  one  community,  or 
even  in  one  State,  being  helped  by  peo- 
ple in  another  community  or  in  another 
State,  a  coordinating  function  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  seems  to 
me  to  be  essential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
because  the  OEO  ran  into  this  -  pro- 
cedural block — obtaining  and  disclosing 
tlfe  names  of  children — it  sought  to  de- 
lete the  entire  program,  instead  of  being 
selective  and  retaining  what  was  good 
and  rejecting  what  was  bad.  The  whole 
plan  has  gone  out  the  window. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  program 
is  a  desirable  one  to  have  on  the  books. 
Even  if  it  is  slow  getting  started,  and 
even  if  it  must  be  implemented  further, 
it  eml)odies  the  right  spirit  and  idea,  so 
far  as  the  antipoverty  program,  as  it 
relates  to  children,  is  concerned. 

When  former  Senator  Keating  offered 
this  program  in  an  amendment  last  year 
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former  Senator  Humphrey,  who  was  then 
deputy  majority  leader,  spoke  most  feel- 
ingly in  support  of  this  kind  of  program. 
He  ardently  proposed,  as  did  a  number  of 
other  Members,  that  it  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  law.  And  it  was  enacted, 
without  any  objection. 

If  we  let  the  matter  stand  as  it  now 
is  in  the  bill,  we  shall  be  allowing  an 
agency,  because  it  hsis  trouble  with  one 
aspect  of  this  program,  to  throw  the 
whole  program  out  the  window  without 
endeavoring  to  say  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad. 

So  I  have  excised  from  my  amendment 
the  cause  of  the  agency's  objection  in 
the  hope  that  something  may  he  made  of 
the  basic  excellent  and  creative  design, 
which  will  remain  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  believe  it  is  the  kind  of 
amendment  which  ought  to  be  taken  to 
conference  by  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

I  am  rather  disheartened  that  that  is 
not  proposed  to  be  done  in  this  case,  but 
that  the  lines  seem  to  be  drawn  inflexibly 
against  accepting  such  an  amendment, 
no  matter  how  desirable  it  may  be.  I 
believe  it  is  a  desirable  amendment. 

If  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  majority, 
we  shall  have  to  live  with  it,  and  the 
Senate  will  have  to  work  its  will,  as  it 
has  the  power  to  do. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
offering  a  meritorious  and  humane 
amendment.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Senator.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  COOPER 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I,  too,  shall  support 
the  amendment. 

I  remember  when  Senator  Keating 
offered  it  last  year.  The  amendment 
then  had  wide  support  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  remember  when  former  Senator 
Humphrey,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said,  ardently  and  enthusiastic- 
ally supported  it.  The  amendment  con- 
tains an  appeal  to  individuals  over  the 
country  to  assist  in  this  program.  It 
would  involve  vei-y  little  in  Government 
fimds.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly  caustic, 
but  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
it  is  not  attractive. 

This  amendment  is  humane  and  ap- 
peals to  individuals  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  I  would  be  happy  if  Sen- 
ators of  the  majority  party  would  recog- 
nize its  value  and  accept  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  not  inflexible;  I  am  very  generous. 
The  idea  sounds  good;  but  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  discussed  the 
flexibility  of  this  kind  of  program  with 
officials  of  United  Community  Funds 
and  Councils,  the  Child  Welfare  League, 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly, and  all  of  them  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  program  was  not  an 
appropriate  one  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


nomic  Opportunity.  It  would  involve 
indiscriminate  relief  and  exceptionally 
high  costs,  compared  with  negligible 
benefits. 

POSSIBLE    JAVITS    AMENDMENT VOLUNTARY    AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM   FOR   NEEDY   CHILDREN 

As  I  understand,  the  amendment  would 
retain  the  program  but  would  eliminate 
its  function.  If  we  are  really  interested 
in  securing  a  tight  and  efficient  opera- 
tion, it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
the  way  to  proceed.  We  would  have  an 
office  for  carrying  out  a  program — but 
nothing  in  particular  for  it  to  do. 

Tills  program  last  year  was  conceived 
as  one  which  would  require  only  one  or 
two  employees.  Those  employees  would 
collect  the  nahies  of  needy  children  from 
local  welfare  agencies  and  send  them  to 
potential  benefactors.  However,  it  was 
found  that  securing  names  from  welfare 
agencies  would  be  difficult  or  in  many 
cases  impossible.  In  addition,  when  the 
matter  was  discussed  with  those  pres- 
ently engaged  in  voluntary  assistance 
efforts,  it  was  foimd  that  even  <  if  the 
problem  could  be  overcome,  no  accept- 
able program  could  bei  carried  on  with 
only  a  few  employees.  It  would  involve 
costs  that  would  be  prohibitively  high  in 
comparison  with  any  benefits  that  might 
be  expected. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  eliminates 
the  beneficiai-y's  name. 

The  amendment  would  apparently 
recognize  the  infeasibility  of  the  pro- 
gram as  originally  conceived.  But  if  the 
voluntary  assistance  office  Is  not  to  do 
what  it  was  originally  expected  that  it 
could  do,  what  would  be  its  fimction? 
Apparently,  it  would  just  be  some  kind 
of  information  and  publicity  center. 
This  would  simply  duplicate  functions 
of  the  general  Information  Center  au- 
thorized under  section  613  of  the  act, 
which  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  source  of 
information  with  respect  to  any  type  of 
activity  that  mtiy  be  employed  as  part 
of  a  community  attack  on  poverty. 

If  Congress  intends  to  hold  OEO  to  a 
tight  standard  of  avoiding  superfluous 
jobs  and  duplication,  we  certainly  should 
not  specifically  authorize  superfluous 
jobs  and  duplication.  I  urge,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  recognized  as  a  most 
humanitarian  amendment  when  it  was 
submitted. 

The  amendment  authorizes  this  func- 
tion to  be  performed  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  It  does  not  compel 
that  agency  to  carry  it  out.  It  states 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  have  informa- 
tion and  coordination  available  in  the 
war  on  poverty  for  voluntary  help  to 
•needy  children. 

The  amendment  would  not,  as  I  have 
now  amended  it,  impose  any  responsi- 
bility to  obtain  or  to  give  any  informa- 
tion which  may  be  confidential  or  which 
cannot  be  disclosed  because  of  State 
laws. 

The  antipoverty  program  is  1  year  old. 
After  1  year,  we  propose  to  take  out  of 
the  program  something  of  its  heart, 
something  of  Its  soul.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  at  the  very  least,  this  is  precipitate 
and,  at  the  very  worst,  it  is  thoroughly 
heartless.  The  program  could  really  be 
a  creative  program  if  used  creatively. 

The  OEO  apparently  is  interested  only 
in  how  much  money  can  be  appropriated 
and  spent.  They  are  interested  only  in 
programs  which  require  the  expenditure 
of  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  they  are 
not  interested  in  using  a  little  heart  and 
a  little  of  their  bi-ainpower  and  in- 
genuity. 

I  am  known  to  be  liberal  in  my  views. 
I  am  very  proud  of  it.  However.  I  do  be- 
lieve a  great  deal  can  be  done  with 
brains.  We  do  not  need  money  for  evei-y- 
thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  life  or  in  govern- 
ment. It  is  extremely  disheartening  to 
see  an  agency  shrug  off  somethnig  of  this 
character  which  would  not  involve  the 
spending  of  money.  One  wonders 
whether,  if  this  provision  had  been  at- 
tached to  a  $10  or  $20  million  price  tag, 
they  would  be  quite  as  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  they  seem  to  be  now. 

That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  Occa- 
sionally we  must  keep  an  agency's  nose 
to  the  grindstone.  This  is  one  of  those 
amendments.  It  would  not  cost  them 
anything  or  do  anything  to  them  except 
make  them  use  their  brains. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  would  have  to 
have  a  heart. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  would  have  to 
have  a  heart,  as  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  adds,  so  appropri- 
ately. 

This  is  the  least  that  we  can  insist  on. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
not  sweep  this  amendment  aside  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  voting  against  all 
amendments.  We  must  be  discerning. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  outside 
of  the  context  of  the  issues  and  policies 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  up  to 
now  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1   additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  if  this 
amendment  were  agreed  to.  we  would 
be  making  the  Department  use  its  bead, 
heart,  and  ingenuity  in  a  matter  which 
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does  not  involve  the 
sums  of  money. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
right  in  this  matter  and 
tremely  desirable  provision  i 

As  one  who  is  likely  to  be  a 
can   promise   the   Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment,  I  w 
it  like  a  tiger. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  U 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.     Mr 
back  the  remainder  of  my  timi 

The     PRESIDING     OFFl 
time  having  been  yielded  bad 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  senior  Senator  from  New 
JAvrrsl    to  the   committee 
On  this  question  the  yeas  anc 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after 
in  the  negative) .    Mr 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
he  were  present  and  voting 
vote  "yea."    If  I  were  at 
I  would  vote  "nay, 
draw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
that  the  Senator  from 
Eastland),  the  Senator  fronc 
[Mr.  HartI,  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Russell],  and   the 
Florida   [Mr.  SmathersI   are 
ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that 
from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Senator    from     Minnesota 
CarthyI.   the   Senator   from 
[Mr.  Mc^^amaraI,  and  the 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Clark4.  the  Senator 
sippi   FMr.  EastlandI,  and 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI 
vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
gan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  is  pair^ 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [  Mr. 
present  and  voting,   the 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vi 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announ<}e 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
necessarily  absent  because  ( 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator] 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  pair^ 
Senator     from     Michigan 
NamaraI.     If   present   and 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
and  the  Senator  from 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announce( 
nays  40,  as  follows 


do  what  Is 
this  ex- 
the  law. 

conferee,  I 
if   they 

11  fight  for 


Atlcen 
AUott 
Bartlett 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Byrd,  Va. 
Carlson 
Case 
■  Cooper 
Cotton 


[No.  231  Leg.] 

YEAS — 49 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Demi  nick 

Douglas 

Ervln 

Far.nin 

Fong 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

Javlts 
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yield  back 

Presid4nt,  I  yield 

ER.       All 

the  ques- 

am^ndment  of 

York  [Mr. 

atnendment. 

nays  have 

\*ill  call  the 

;he  roll. 

h£  ving  voted 

.  Preside  nt,  on  this 

distinguished 

Hart].    If 

he  would 

liberty  to  vote. 

Therefore  I  with- 

announce 

Missi^ippi  [Mr. 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

frdm  Georgia 

Senator  from 

absent  on 

the  Senator 

C:ark],    the 

[Mr.     Mc- 

Michlgan 

Sehator  from 

necessarily 

1  resent  and 
P€  nnsylvania 
frpm  Missis- 
Senator 
jFould  each 


fiom  Michi- 
with  the 
(tURTIS  ] .    If 
from 
the  Sen- 
yea." 
that  the 

g^RTIS]    Is 

'  death  in 


Sei  lator 
"  ai  id ' 
ote 


from  Ne- 
with  the 
[Mr.     Mo- 
oting,   the 
vote  "yea," 
Michjgan  would 

-yeas  49, 


Jo  dan. 
Jo  dan, 
Kx  chel 
La  ische 
M(  Govern 
M< Intyre 
M(  tcalf 
Miller 
M(  ntoya 
M(  rton 


NO. 
Idaho 


Bforse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 


Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

B>Td.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Ellender 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruening 

Harris 


Clark 
Curtis 
Eastland 
Han 


Prouty 
RlblcoS 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Talmadge 

NATS— 40 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

MagnUEOn 

McClellan 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydings 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Moss 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Stennls 

Symington 

Williams,  N,J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 11 

Mansfield  Russell.  Ga. 

McCarthy  Smathers 

McGee  Sparkman 
McNamara 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  thr  table  was 
agreed  to. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Javits 
amendment: 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bass]. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

THE    NEIGHBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  this  important  program  is  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  Nothing  better 
could  be  done  than  to  retrain  and  reha- 
bilitate American  youths  who  have  left 
school  for  various  reasons.  Therefore  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  House  has  Increased  the  total 
amount  under  title  I  of  the  bill,  that 
increase  actually  has  the  effect  of  cut- 
ting the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  by 
some  $20  million. 

This  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
emphatically  by  many  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  organizations,  partic- 
ularly in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  Dalton  Roberts,  who 
is  the  director  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  He 
writes : 

You  can  see  from  the  attached  informa- 
tion that  our  problem  Is  not  unique.  The 
NYC  situation  will  be  critical  In  28  Ten- 
nessee cities  if  the  House  bill  is  not  changed. 
In  Chattanooga  alone,  542  enrollees  will  be 
pushed  out  on  the  dead-end  street  from 
whence  they  came.  It  appears  that  a  mini- 
mum of  four  staff  members  will  have  *o  be 
released. 

What  will  happen,  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  present  allocation  that  will  go  to 
Tennessee  under  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  is  that  in  the  city  of  Chat- 
tanooga, of  the  900  young  men  and 
women  who  have  now  been  counseled  and 
trained  and  are  ready  to  go  back  into 


school,  continuing  in  a  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program,  which  will  eventually 
make  them  effective  citizens,  542  will  now 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  being 
told  that  they  will  be  dropped  from  the 
program. 

As  has  been  said,  "How  do  you  tell  a 
boy  who  is  returning  to  school  after 
months  of  counseling  that  you  ai-e  drop- 
ping him?" 

How  do  we  explain  to  young  men  and 
women,  after  having  them  in  summer 
work  and  having  counseled  them  for  all 
these  months,  that  they  must  be 
dropped? 

That  is  exactly  what  the  situation  will 
be  if  the  cuts  that  have  now  teen  made 
in  the  bill  are  allowed  to  stand. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  ade- 
quate money  already  in  the  bill,  partic- 
ularly in  the  House  bill.  Under  title  I 
there  has  been  authorized  $525  million. 
Of  that,  only  $240  million  is  being  allotted 
to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
read  the  insertions  that  I  shall  put  in  the 
Record  and  read  the  remarks  that  I  have 
made,  and  refer  to  the  great  need  that 
we  have  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  is  really  the  heart  of  the 
entire  operation.  These  are  the  people 
we  are  trying  to  help.  These  are  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  make  into  better 
citizens.  I  hope  the  allocation  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  can  be  raised 
when  the  conference  is  dealing  with  the 
differences  in  what  the  Senate  has  done 
and  what  the  House  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  editorials 
from  the  Chattanooga  Times,  which  deal 
with  this  problem,  as  well  as  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  same  newspaper 
on  August  14,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out 
in  definite  tenns  exactly  what  will  hap- 
pen if  we  do  not  restore  the  money  that 
is  needed  in  this  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  also  that  a  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  Chattanooga  and  some  tele- 
grams that  have  come  to  me  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Aug.  14,  19651 
Cut  Threatened  for  Youth  Corps — House 

Allocation  Would  Reduce  Funds  Severely 

IN  Program  Here 

(By  Springer  Gibson) 

The  Chattanooga  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  needs  $2.7  million  Just  to  main- 
tain its  present  program,  will  be  reduced  to 
¥935,297  If  the  allocation  for  the  national 
NYC  project  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  Is  approved  by  the  Senate. 

That  was  the  Information  given  to  Dalton 
Roberts,  director  of  NYC  here,  by  the  State 
NYC  headquarters  Friday.  Roberts  said  it 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  Chattanooga 
program.  With  a  maximum  of  989  in-school 
enrollees  and  670  In  the  out-of-school  pro- 
gram from  February  9  through  July  the  NYC 
here  spent  $1.15  million. 

Roberts  said  If  the  present  enrollment  re- 
mained as  it  is  it  would  cost  $2.7  million  for 
a  full  year's  operation. 

But  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  NYC 
leaders  here  to  expand  the  program  for  the 
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new  year  starting  with  the  opening  of  school, 
to  meet  the  needs  for  those' who  qualify  and 
desire  to  enroll. 

Roberts  has  proposed  an  enrollment  of 
1,300  for  the  city  In-school  program  and  1,200 
for  the  county  in-school  program.  There 
would  be  800  in  the  out-of-school  program 
and  an  enrollment  of  1,200  next  summer  in 
the  in-school  phase. 

SUBMITS  REQUEST 

To  meet  these  needs,  Roberts  submitted  a 
request  for  $4,721,555.  of  which  $4,242,445 
would  be  Federal  funds  and  $479,100  local 
in-kind  services.  The  city  school  board  ap- 
proved the  request  last  Wednesday. 

Roberts  said  if  the  House  allocation  stands 
up  it  will  mean  reducing  enrollees  Instead  of 
giving  more  youths  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  NYC.  It  will  mean  reducing 
the  staff  and  otherwise  curtailing  the  pro- 
gram. 

Roberts  said  the  House  doubled  the  last 
year's  appropriation  for  the  war  on  poverty, 
but  within  the  poverty  program  It  allocated 
only  $240  million  to  the  NYC. 

"This  is  actually  a  reduction,  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  when  compared  to  last  year," 
Roberts  said.  "The  NYC  was  given  $130  mil- 
lion for  Just  6  months  of  operation  last  year." 
The  Senate  started  consideration  of  the 
NYC  allocation  Friday,  Roberts  said,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  the  Senate  will  propose  a 
much  larger  sum. 

"The  State  office  told  me  today,"  Roberts 
.said,  "that  19  projects  in  Tennessee  will  be 
closed  out  If  the  House  allocation  stands 
up." 

Meanwhile  Roberts  issued  a  report  on  at- 
tempts now  being  made  to  direct  458  en- 
rollees In  the  present  out-of-school  program 
into  remedial  education  and  Job-training 
programs. 

The  staff  is  referring  210  to  the  evening 
remedial  school.  Of  this  number  152  were 
tested  this  week  and  are  tentatively  sched- 
uled to  begin  classwork  August  23.  Another 
58  live  outside  the  city  and  the  evening 
remedial  school  staff  is  considering  plans  to 
take  the  instruction  to  those  enrollees,  set- 
ting up  classes  In  Soddy,  Hixsoh,  Harrison  and 
Signal  Mountain  rural  areas  to  accommodate 
the  ones  living  In  those  sections  who  desire 
remedial  study  at  night. 

The  staff  will  refer  79  to  the  Chattanooga 
Occupational  Training  Center  where  they 
■wUl  learn  a  marketable  skill  and  take  train- 
ing In  communications  and  math.  Thirty- 
flve  were  referred  this  week  and  44  wUl  be 
referred  next  week,  to  begin  COTC  classes 
August  30. 

Seventy-one  will  be  referred  to  adult  edur 
cation  classes  starting  in  September,  9  to 
regular  manpower  development  training  act 
classes,  20  to  nurses  aid  training,  at  Moccasin 
Bend. 

Of  the  remaining  133  out-of-school  en- 
rollees, the  counselors  are  evaluating  several 
for  placement  on  the  new  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  being  carried  out  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Chattanooga  Full  Em- 
ployment Committee  Inc. 

"The  prospects  of  placing  more  advanced 
and  mattire  NYC  enrollees  in  this  program 
are  excellent,"  Roberts  said.  "Most  of  these 
133  enrollees  are  new  in  our  program.  We 
consider  the  first  3  months  an  enroUee  is 
with  us  as  an  evaluation  period,  since  this  Is 
a  work  experience  program.  This  is  one  type 
of  evaluation  that  few  of  them  have  had — 
on  the  Job  evaluation.  Some  who  have 
failed  every  other  test  (IQ,  achievement, 
etc.)  are  passing  their  NYC  on-the-job  test." 
Roberts  said  about  18  of  the  133  have 
serious  mental,  physical  and  adjustment 
problems  requiring  extensive  and  tedious 
work  by  NYC  counselors  with  several  agencies 
to  make  the  best  placement  for  them. 

"I  must  comment,"  Roberts  stated,  "that 
the  average  observer  would  find  It  difficult 
to  believe  bow  much  work  is  involved  in 


placing  youth  In  the  right  educational 
program. 

"Our  counselors  study  cumulative  school 
records,  school  social  worker  records,  en- 
roUee work-rating  records  and  our  work 
cunselors  interview  enrollees  to  determine 
their  interests.  Some  are  sent  to  the  em- 
ployment security  office  for  extensive  test- 
ing. It  is  not  a  matter  of  taking  them  by 
the  hand  wh6n  they  walk  In  the  door  and 
leading  them  to  the  best  program. 

"There  are  many  factors  to  consider:  Age, 
skills.  Interests,  intelligence  aptitudes, 
achievement  levels,  emotional  stability, 
family  stability  and  motivational  level." 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Aug.  13,  1965] 
NYC  Needs  Senate's  Help 

Chattanooga  needs  help  from  the  U.S. 
Senate,  which  is  schedvUed  today  to  take 
up  fund  allocations  for  the  neighborhood 
youth  corps  program.  Otherwise,  the  city's 
NYC  operation,  one  of  the  most  promising  In 
the  Nation  and  endorsed  by  everyone  from 
Representative  Bnx  Brock  to  the  Labor 
World,  might  have  to  curtail  work  when  It 
needs  to  be  expanded. 

In  a  puzzling  decision,  the  House,  while 
doubling  the  scope  of  the  overall  poverty 
progra^,  has  provided  only  $241  million 
nationally  for  title  IB,  which  includes  the 
neighborhood  youth  corps.  This  amounts 
to  a  $20  million  reduction.  And  it  makes 
little  sense  against  NYC's  demonstrated 
ability  to  get  more  actual  help  to  more  peo- 
ple for  less  administrative  cost  than  most  all 
the  various  poverty  projects. 

A  problem  within  a  problem  is  that  the 
Southeast  as  a  whole  has  been  tentatively 
given  only  $36  million,  or  15  percent  of  the 
shortchanged  total  for  a  region  with  25 
percent  of  the  Nation's  people  and  substan- 
tially the  highest  dropout  rate  In  the  coun- 
try. 

If  the  $6.9  million  now  earmarked  for 
Tennessee  is  not  incresed,  Chattanooga  might 
possibly  have  to  end  help  to  some  of  the 
900  young  people  NYC  is  assisting  to  stay  in 
school  by  providing  part-time  Jobs;  and  670 
out-of-school  persons  who  are  receiving  re- 
medial education  and  Job  training  In  co- 
operation with  65  local  agencies,  public,  and 
private. 

A  wealth  of  human  reasons  points  to  the 
necessity  of  this  work.  Statistically,  one  fact 
Is  basic:  according  to  the  1960  census,  only 
a  little  more  than  36  percent  of  Hamilton 
County's  adults  had  completed  high  school 
or  more. 

Probably  more  than  on '  anything  else, 
Chattanooga's  very  future  depends  upon  its 
doing  better  than  this  (median  school  years 
completed  in  the  South  are  presently  9.5, 
compared  to  12  in  the  West,  10.7  In  the  Mid- 
west and  10.2  in  the  Northeast) . 

Chattanooga's  NYC  program  ought  to  be 
expanded,  not  placed  in  danger  of  cutbacks. 
Director  Dalton  Roberts  has  made  an  entirely 
convincing  case  for  NYC's  ability  to  ma- 
terially increase  the  number  of  youth  helped. 
A  proposed  budget  encompasses  aid  to  a  total 
of  2,500  In-school  people,  1,200  In  the  county 
and  1,300  In  the  city,  as  well  as  800  out-of- 
school  persons. 

Chattanooga's  successful  and  respected 
effort  should  be  and  overridingly  is  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  city's  welfare.  We  know 
Senators  Gore  and  Bass  will  do  their  utmost 
toward  fighting  tbe  reductions  in  the  Senate 
and  restoring  an  Important  balance  to  the 
whole  poverty  program. 

City  or  Chattanooga. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  August  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Ross  Bass, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ross:  Newspaper  reports  Indicate 
that  the  congressional  appropriation  for  the 
poverty  program  has  been  doubled.  How- 
ever, Tennessee  has  been  allocated  only  $8 


miUlon  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program. 

Chattanooga's  proposal  this  year  was  for 
$4.2  million.  It  was  a  thoughtful  proposal 
and  would  have  been  wonderful  for  this  com- 
munity. In  order  to  maintain  our  present 
program  with  the  same  number  of  enrollees 
and  staff  members,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Chattanooga  to  have  an  appropriation  of 
$2.7  million.  This  appears  to  be  l,piposslble 
under  an  $8  million  allocation  for  the  entire 
State  of  Tennessee. 

It  is  very  poor  politics  to  cut  back  on  staff 
and  to  release  enrollees  who  are  very  satis- 
factory. On  Monday,  I  plan  to  write  a  de- 
tailed letter  to  Sargent  Shriver  with  refer- 
ence to  our  program.  I  will  send  you  a 
copy. 

It  is  imperative  that  you  use  your  influence 
to  see  that  Chattanooga  receives  $2.7  million. 
This  will  at  least  permit  us  to  maintain  our 
present  program. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  KetuBT, 

Mayor. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

August  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Ross  Bass, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  Informed  that  the  Senate  will 
begin  debate  this  week  on  the  authorization 
bill  for  antipoverty  programs.  We  are  most 
concerned  that  the  House  bill  provides  only 
$240  mUllon  for  title  1(b).  This  is  a  re- 
duction from  the  past  fiscal  year  on  a  per- 
centage basis  and  has  serious  Implications 
for  aU  Tennessee  NYC  programs  and  for  our 
local  program  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful. We  know  that  OEO  plans  under  the 
House  bUl  to  limit  the  southeast  to  $36 
million.  Tennessee  will  only  get  $8  million. 
We  need  $4.2  milUon  In  Chattanooga  to  meet 
Identified  needs  and  $2.7  million  to  stand 
still.  Unless  the  Senate  makes  changes  in 
the  allotment  of  money  among  the  EOA  all 
NYC  programs  In  the  State  will  suffer. 
Chattanooga  will  have  to  drop  dropouts  who 
are  now  being  enrolled  in  remedial  and  Job 
training  programs.  We  need  your  assistance. 
Benjamin  E.  Carmichakl,*' 
Superintendent,  Chattanooga  Public 
Schools. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

August  11,  1965. 
Senator  Ross  Bass,  . 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Chattanooga-Hamilton  'County  Com- 
munity action  program  is  alarmed  that  tiie 
House  only  appropriated  $240  million  for 
NYC  next  year  It  is  reported  that  Tennes- 
see is  scheduled  for  only  $8  million.  Chat- 
tanooga is  requesting  $4.2  million  but  it  will 
require  $2.7  million  to  stand  stUl  or  to 
maintain  our  program.  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  authorization 
bill  this  week.  In  my  opinion  a  higher  per- 
centags  of  EOA  funds  should  be  allocated 
to  title  1  (b)  programs. 

Any  cuts  below  $2.7  million  In  our  pro- 
gram will  definitely  cripple  program. 
Roy  E.  Batchelor, 

Executive    Director,    Chattanooga    Hamil- 
ton Count]/  Community  Action  Program. 

.  Chattanooga.  Teni«., 

August  11, 1965.  . 
Senator  Ross  Bass. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  consider  author- 
ization of  funds  for  the  antipoverty  programs 
Friday,  August  13.  This  Is  to  Inform  you 
that  the  House  earmarked  only  $240  million 
for  title  1(b)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  percentage  reduction  from 
last  fiscal  year.  OEO  tentatively  plans  to 
provide    only    $30   million    to    Southeastern 
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States  where  the  dropout  rate  is 
income  lowest.    Less  than  $8  million 
uled  for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corj  s 
In    Tennessee.      Chajtanooga    a'   - 
questing  $4.2  million  and  needs 
just  to  maintain  Its  program 
tlve  that  this  program  be  exi 
local  needs  and  the  best  way  to 
provements  is  to  get  additional 
marked  for  title  1(b)   when  the 
slders  the  authorization  bill  this 
help  is  urgently  needed. 

Dalton  Roberts 
Director,  Chattar  ooga 
Neighborhood  Yotfh  Corps 
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CH.^TrANOOGA.  'I>:NN 

Augns 
Hon.  Ross  Bass. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  must  not  turn  500  youngs  ers 
the  streets  again.     Urge  your 
obtaining  larger  allocation  for 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Rosaline  and  Jat  Colomon 


out  on 

in 

Chattanooga 


a£  ilstance 


Chattanooga.  "ItNN., 

.  August 


CEO 


fo- 


Ter  nessee 


Senator  Ross  Bass, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The     Chattanooga     Neighborhood 
Corps  served  city  students  only 
past  school  year.     It  will  take 
to  maintain  that  portion  of  the 
1    full    year.      The    Chattanoog  i 
County  proposal  submitted  to 
request  $4.2  million.     If  the 
proved   the  NYC  will   serve  all 
ondary  schools  from  September 
September  3,  1966.    We  have 
1,200  needy  county  students  who 
the  NYC.     We  are  alarmed  that 
earmarked   only   $240   million 
of  the  EOA.     Unless  the  Senate 
tional  money  to  title  1(b)  when 
zatlon    bill    is   considered    this 
existing    program    In    Tennessee 
and  many  cities  will  not  get  a 
all.     Under   the   House   bill 
only  get  $8  million.    This  prograjn 
nltely  proved  Itself  in  Hamilton 
Is   holding   youth    in   school, 
dropouts    are    presently    being 
remedial  Job  training  programs 
and  Hamilton  County  need  your 
the  EOA  authorization  bill  comei 
Senate  this  week. 

Sam  McCoNkELL 
Superintendent,  Hamilton  Count;  •  Schools. 

,         Kingston,  1  enn., 

Augus{l4,  19G5. 
Hon.  Ross  Bass, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  assure  that  funds  are 
able  for  the  Kingston  Nelghborl^ood 
program.    It  is  oiu°  understand! 
siderable  difficulty  is  being  encoiintered 
our  existing  submission. 

Chester  R.  Ffci-Ks, 
Mayor,  City  of  Kingst  m,  Tcnn 


anl 


Crattanoofa, 
Senator  Ross  Bass. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  at  the  local  community  lefel 
much  concerned  that  the  House 
appropriations  for  the  Neighbor 
Corps.  We  solicit  your  influence 
ate  In  the  hopes  that  adequate 
be  provided  for  this  worthwhile 
war  on  poverty. 

Dr.  M.  J.  JoNC! 
Ctiattanooga  Coun^l 
Cooper  at  i 
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Mr.  BASS.  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
make  every  effort  to  adjust  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  program  after  the 
bill  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
senior  colleague. 

Ml*.  GORE.  I  concur  in  both  the  senti- 
ments which  the  Senator  has  expressed 
and  the  facts  which  he  has  related.  Like 
him,  I  have  had  communication  and  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Roberts,  with  the 
mayor  of  Chattanooga,  and  other  citi- 
zens. 

Yesterday,  after  the  last  vote  was  tak- 
en in  the  Senate,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  a  seat  mate  on  a  plane  flight  to  Ten- 
nessee with  Mr.  Horton,  a  coordinator  of 
the  program  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Horton  is  the  fiscal  ofiBcer  of  the  metro- 
politan government  there.  He  told  me 
that  some  of  the  sad  results  would  be 
experienced  at  Nashville. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Similar  sad  experiences, 
only  much  larger,  would  be  realized  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

As  of  now,  in  Nashville,  between  1,400 
and  1,500  young  men  and  women — drop- 
outs, unemployables  heretofore,  boys  and 
girls  with  problems  and  difficulties — are 
eiirolled  in  training  courses.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton related  to  me  some  most  encouraging 
results  of  their  training  thus  far. 

Moreover,  he  said  that  until  recent- 
ly the  administration  in  Washington  had 
been  urging  him  and  the  officials  in 
Nashville  to  increase  the  enrollment  to 
2,000.  But,  under  the  allocation  that  is 
proposed  for  Tennessee,  he  said  that  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  increase  the  en- 
rollment to  2,000,  which  is  greatly  needed, 
almost  one-half  of  the  1,400  to  1,500  al- 
ready enrolled  must  be  dropped  or  the 
program  cut  to  2  or  3  days  a  week. 

I  have  been  looking  for  an  opportu- 
nity, as  has  also  my  distinguished  and 
able  colleague,  to  offer  an  amendment, 
with  some  hope  of  adoption,  which  would 
increase  the  funds  to  alleviate  this  sad 
and  tragic  situation.  I  observe — as  my 
colleague  must  have  observed — that  we 
have  had  some  difficulty  holding  the 
present  amounts  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.  That  is  true.  This  attempt 
might  be  futile.  That  is  the  reason  I 
pointed  out,  as  my  senior  colleague  well 
knows,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  al- 
most $300  million  Ijetween  the  authori- 
zation of  the  House  and  the  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Therefore.  I  assume  that  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  will  perhaps  reach 
as  is  usually  the  case,  a  figure  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  that  authorization  for 
title  I,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  money 
which  will  be  increased,  I  hope,  in  confer- 
ence under  title  I  will  be  applied  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  what  he  has 
said  is  true  in  28  cities  in  Tennessee. 
But  where  25  percent  of  the  population 


in  this  area  is  involved,  only  15  percent 
of  the  money  is  being  allotted  to  this 
part  of  our  great  Nation,  the  part  of  the 
Midsouth  and  the  Southeast  in  which 
Tennessee  falls. 

So  I  appreciate  the  remarks  that  my 
senior  colleague  has  made  in  this  area. 
I  know  that  he,  along  with  myself  and 
many  other  Senators,  is  aware  of  the 
acuteness  of  the  problem  and  the  im- 
portance of  carrying  on  this  vital  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  which  now  comes 
to  the  first  year  of  returning  these  young 
men  and  women  to  school.  We  have 
been  counseling  them  all  summer  as  to 
what  they  could  do  to  retrain  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BASS.  Certainly,  we  should  not 
allow  them  to  continue  to  be  dropouts. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    394 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  394  and  ask  that 
it  bp  st3.t^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  17, 
line  7,  strike  out  everything  through  line 
6  on  page  18,  and  renumber  subsequent 
sections  accordingly. 

On  page  29,  line  10,  change  the  figure 
"$880,000,000"  to  "$730,000,000". 

On  page  29,  line  13,  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  everything  that  follows  it 
down  through  the  figure  "205(d) "  in  line 


16. 


^x 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The  • 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  offer  would  strike  sec- 
tion 11  from  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965. 

Section  11  is  the  proposal  offered  in 
committee  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and  accepted  by 
the  committee.  It  adds  new  language  to 
title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
authorizing  the  Director  to  make  grants 
to  local  public  and  private  agencies  for 
special  programs  which  involve  activities 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically 
imemployed  poor  who  have  poor  em- 
ployment prospects  and  are  unable  to 
secure  appropriate  employment  or  train- 
ing assistance  under  other  programs. 

If  this  hfts  a  familiar  ring,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  because  it  is  almost  an  exact 
duplication  of  the  work  experience  pro- 
grams now  conducted  under  title  V,  the 
work  experience  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

According  to  OEO,  the  work  experience 
program  of  title  V  provides  up  to  100 
percent  funds  for  projects  to  help  un- 
employed parents  and  other  needy  per- 
sons gain  work  experience  and  job  traini- 
ing  interwoven  with  adult  education  and 
basic  literacy  instruction.    It  is  directed 
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primarily  toward  jobless  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  which  there  are  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  does  the 
Nelson  amendment  do  that  is  not  now 
authorized  under  the  act?  Not  a  single 
thing.    It  is  simply  rampant  duplication. 

The  Nelson  amendment  is  opposed 
even  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity itself.  I  read  the  statement  of 
OEO  from  page  186  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings: 

The  Office  of  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  piuT)0se8  of  this  amendment. 
We  cannot,  however,  favor  Its  adoption.  If 
the  objective  is,  as  we  assume,  to  provide  the 
chronically  unemployed  poor  with  a  form  of 
temporary  assistance  that  wUl  permanently 
enhance  their  capacity  for  self-support,  we 
believe  that  what  Is  proposed  can  better  be 
done  under  existing  programs,  including  the 
work-experience  program  authorized  under 
I  .  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
These  other  pro-ams.  In  our  opinion,  are 
better  calculated  to  enhance  the  employa- 
blUty  of  chronically  unemployed  poor  adults 
with  poor  employment  prospects  than  a  pro- 
gram carried  on  as  an  extension  of  a  work- 
tralning  program   designed   to  serve   youth. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  existing  pro- 
grams designed  to  enhance  the  employabllity 
of  adults.  Prominent  among  these  Is  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
which  is  focused  upon  adults  and  which 
contains  statutory  limitations  designed  to 
maintain  this  focus.  To  the  degree  that  It 
can  be  effectively  directed  to  the  needs  of  the 
long-term  or  chronically  unemployed,  this 
program  offers  some  clear  advantages  over 
other  training  or  work-training  programs, 
since  it  provides  a  kind  of  intensive,,  rela- 
tively high-level  skill  development  that  Is 
most  likely  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
Individual. 

For  the  unemployed  poor  advrtt  who  Is 
otherwise  unable  to  secure  or  benefit  from 
the  type  of  training  provided  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  but 
who  can,  with  appropriate  assistance,  en- 
hance his  cap>acity  for  self-stipport,  the  pro- 
^  gram  most  likely  to  be  relevant  to  his  work 
and  training  needs  Is  the  work-experience 
program  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  This  program  Is  designed  to 
expand  opportunities  for  constructive  work 
exf>erlence  and  other  needed  training  and  Is 
directed  to  those  wl.o  are  unable  to  support 
or  care  for  themselves  or  their  families.  It 
authorizes  Federal  assistance  covering  the 
full  cost  of  projects  which  Include  not  only 
work  experience,  but  also  training.  The 
training  provided,  according  to  the  needs  of 
jthe  individual,  may  range  from  such  things 
■^^^L  ^^  instruction  in  basic  literacy  skills,  simple 
^^^^^Tarlthmetlc,  and  work  attitudes,  to  advanced 
^l^courses  under  the  manpower  development 
*^ltod  training  program.  In  addition,  suppor- 
tive social  services  are  available  to  aid  the 
family  whose  adult  member  or  members  are 
participating  in  the  program.  These  may  In- 
clude such  things  as  child  care,  medical  as- 
sistance, home  management  counseling,  and 
g  counseling  In  family  problems  that  could  In- 

terfere with  effective  participation  in  the 
program. 

In  our  opinion,  as  a  method  of  enhancing 
the  employabllity  of  the  unemployed  poor, 
I  the  proposed  work-training  program  would 

substantially  duplicate,  though  in  a  less  ef- 
fective way,  what  is  already  being  done  un- 
der the  work-experience  program.  That  pro- 
gram, like  the  one  proposed.  Is  directed  to 
the  poor.  Those  whom  it  serves  are  adults, 
and  piost,  In  fact,  would  fall  within  the  same 
group  of  chronically  unemployed  persons 
with  poor  employment  prospects  who  would 
be  reached  under  the  amendment.  It  is, 
moreover,  fully  possible  under  the  work-ex- 
perience program,  as  presently  constituted. 


to  take  advantage  of  conservation  and  beau- 
tificatlon  needs  In  structuring  projects. 
Beautlflcation  and  conservation  activities  are 
now  being  carried  out  as  jwrt  of  projects  in 
Kentucky,  Rhode  Island,  Colorado,  Arkansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  Louisiana.  Many  more 
such  projects  are  planned. 

As  compared  with  the  program  proposed 
In  the  amendment,  the  chief  limitation  on 
the  work -experience  program  Is  that  It  has 
been  restricted  so  far  to  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving, or  are  potential  recipients  of,  public 
assistance.  An  extension  of  the  program  to 
all  needy  f>ersons  is,  however,  feasible,  and 
in  our  opinion  fully  consistent  with  the 
statutory  purposes.  Such  an  extension,  we 
believe,  will  not  require  legislation. 

Nor  does  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity want  another  $150  million  for 
the  work  experience  program,  which  this 
proposed  new  program  duplicates.  As 
PEissed  by  the  House,  the  bill  now  before 
us  authorized  $300  million  for  the  work 
experience  programs  in  title  V,  $150  mil- 
lion more  than  the  President's  request. 
"ftie  administration,  through  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  came  to  the 
Senate  committee  and  asked  it  to  re- 
duce this  to  the  $150  million  figure  in 
the  President's  budget,  which  we  did.  I 
can  only  surmise  that  OEO  realistically 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  absorbed 
under  title  V  at  the  present  time,  and 
does  not  want  to  be  embarrassed  with  an 
unexpended  balance  or  criticized  for 
wasteful  spending  necessitated  by  a 
desperate  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
money. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  sponsors  of 
section  11.  Mr.  President,  that  the  new 
language  goes  beyond  existing  title  V 
by  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  funds 
on  conservation  and  beautification  proj- 
ects. To  this  claim — and  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  Senators  understand 
this — OEO  replies  that  conservation  and 
beautification  projects  under  title  V  are 
already  underway  In  six  States,  with 
many  more  such  projects  planned. 

It  has  also  been  argued  by  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  that  it  would 
broaden  the  eligibility  for  aid  beyond 
the  existing  criteria  of  title  V,  which 
speaks  in  terms  of  parents  or  relatives 
of  children  for  whom  aid  to  dependent 
children  payments  are  made.  OEO  ad- 
vises that  an  extension  of  title  V  bene- 
fits to  all  needy  persons  is  feasible  and 
consistent  with  statutory  purposes,  and 
that  no  legislation  is  needed  to  effect 
such  a  change. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  make  grants  to  the  States  for 
experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
projects  under  section  1115  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.   . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mi-.  President,  that 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  waive 
compliance  with  various  other  sections 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  notably  sec- 
tion 402,  in  making  the  grants.  Section 
402(b)  directs  the  Secretai-y  to  approve 
any  plan  which  fulfills,  the  conditions  of 


section  402(a),  which  describes  State 
plans  for  aid  and  services  to  needy  fam- 
ilies with  children.  Thus,  taken  alto- 
gether and  in  light  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  its  legislative  history, 
it  seems  to  me  the  law  does  not  require 
that  the  benefits  under  title  V  be  re- 
stricted to  parents  and  relatives  of  chil- 
dren receiving  ADCU  l>enefits,  but  may 
be  provided  to  any  needy  adult.  If 
there  is  even  the  slightest  doubt  on  this 
point,  I  would  be  happy  to  suppoit  any 
amendment  to  the  act  to  make  the  point 
clear;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  neces- 
sary— and  obviously  the  administration 
feels  likewise. 

Let  us  see  what  we  will  haye.  Mr. 
President,  if  this  section  11  remains  in 
the  bill. 

First.  We  will  have  a  program  under 
title  V,  administered  as  a  Federal-State 
grant  program  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  pro- 
vide work  experience,  including  conser- 
vation and  recreation  projects,  to  needy 
adults. 

Second.  We  will  have  a  program  under 
title  n.  administered  as  a  Federal -local 
grant  program,  involving  both  public 
and  private  agencifes.  by  the  Diiector  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to 
provide  work  experience,  mcluding  con- 
servation and  recreation  projects,  to 
needy  adults. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  submit  that  this  is 
,  utterly  preposterous.  It  is  so  preposter- 
ous that  even  OEO  wants  no  part  of  it. 
Its  enactment  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  which  is  to  effect 
maximum  coordination  of  all  Federal 
programs  aimed  at  the  eradication  of 
poverty.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  not 
coordination  and  consolidation,  but  pro- 
liferation and  duplication. 

The  Nelson  proposal  is  wasteful  pro- 
liferation and  duplication,  and  OEO  does 
not  want  the  additional  money  for  the 
program  it  is  now  operating  under  title 
V.  My  amendment  would  strike  section 
11  and  the  associated  part  of  section  30 
that  earmarks  $150  million  of  the  au- 
thorization for  its  implementation. 

In  short,  this  would  leave  the  budget 
as  the  President  requested  it;  namely, 
$1,500  million,  for  the  program.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. This  program  wps  adopted  by  the 
committee  to  meet  the  need  that  is  most 
critical  for  many  of  the  poor,  the  need 
for  constructive  employment  or  work 
activity.  I  offered  this  amendment  in 
committee.  It  arose  out  of  the  hearing 
held  by  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Subcommittee  last  year. 

Section  205(d)  of  the  act  would  au- 
thorize special  programs  directed  to  th3 
needs  of  the  chronically  unemployed  who 
have  poor^mployment  prospects  and 
who.  because  of  age  or  other  reason,  are 
unable  to  secure  employment  or  train- 
ing under  other  programs.  Participants 
in  these  programs  would  work  on  projects 
contributing  to  such  tilings  as  the 
management,  consei-vation,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recreational 
areas,  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands. 
These  programs  would  also  have  to  be 
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conduct€d  in  accordance  with 
which  assure  that  they  are  in 
interest  and  consistent  with 
policies  applied  in  connection 
programs  under  the  act.    Thi 
templates  that  $150  million  w 
for  these  programs  during  the 
$50  million  of  which  is  to  b< 
projects  on  Federal  lands  or 
eral  highways. 

A   year   ago   I   introduced 
measure.    That  measure 
billion  dollars  for  the  same 
gram.   This  proposal  is  identical 
proposal   I   introduced   a  yea  • 
which  there  were  extensive 
cept  that  the  provision  now 
million  a  year. 

It  is  aimed  at  the  chronically 
ployed,  the  long  term  unem 
unskilled,  those  with  poor 
prospects.    Several  features  of 
nificant,  but  one  is  of  great  si 
and    that    is    that    the    adm 
of  the  program  would  be 
city  park  departments,  by 
valion  departments,  by  county 
tion  departments,  by  city  strept 
ments,  and  agencies;  in  other 
would    handle    the    supervision 
work  to  be  conducted  locally, 
chronically  unemployed  per; 

At  the  time  I  made  the 
2.000  letters  to  mayors  of  all 
cities  of  America  and  to  the 
all  the  States. 

I  received  more   than   400 
replies.     Those  favorable 
from  every  State  in  the  Unioi  i 
exception  of  one.    It  was  felt 
was  a  fine  program,  that  there 
amount  of  constructive  and 
to  be  done  in  the  field  of 
which  would  not  otherwise  be 
this  work  would  be  done  on  prcjgr 
which  they  did  not  have  the 
they  would  like  to  have  it, 
would  be  applied  to  useful  and 
live  work. 

I  also  received  favorable  r 
practically  every  major  city  ir 
to  the  effect  that  they  had 
programs  of  the  kind 
bill,  and  that  they  would 
these  employees,  whom  they 
for  constructive  labor. 

The  amendment'was  draftei  I 
and  they  are  satislied  with 
ment  as  it  stands  now. 

The  decision  as  to  where  th« 
be  performed  will  be  made 
ministrator,   with   the  appro^lal 
President  of  the  United  States . 

My   view   is  that  this   kinc 
should  be  done,  and  must  be 
Department  of  Labor,  not  in 

Mr.    PROUTY.      I    yield 
minute. 

I  merely  wish  to  explain 
ministration  and  OEO  are 
the    inclusion    of    this 
amendment  would  reduce  the 
tion  by  $150  million,  to  exactlj 
administration  requested  for 
poverty  program.    That  was 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The     PRESIDING    OPPI 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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standards        The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  public     the  roll. 

the  labor         Mr.  PROUTY.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
vith  other    sent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
bill  con-     be  rescinded. 
11  be  used         The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
flrst  year,     out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
used  for         Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield  some  time  to 
4long  Fed-     the   distinguished   Senator   from   Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  some  inquiries  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son!. I  should  like  to  refer  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  section  205  of  the  pres- 
ent act  which  is  entitled  "Financial 
Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Administra- 
tion of  Community  Action  Programs." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  his 
amendment  could  not  be  comprehended 
under  the  terms  of  section  205  of  the  bill, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  it  adds  $150 
million  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
uoder  this  section  in  tlie  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  amend  section  205  of 
the  act.  It  refers  to  chronically  unem- 
ployed people  and  prescribes  training  for 
certain  activities.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  beautification  of  highways. 

My  question  is  whether  this  could  not 
be  done  under  the  language  of  section 
205  of  the  act. 

Mr.    NELSON.    I    believe    not.      We 

examined  this  subject  very  carefully  at 

favorable     the    time    the   bill    was    drafted.     The 

reijlies  came     amendment  provides  that  a  sum  not  to 

with  the     exceed  S150  million  shall  be  provided  for 

that  this     work   to   be   done   on   Federal   lands — 

'  ifas  a  large     Federal  forests  and  Department  of  the 

u  ieful  work    Interior  land — in  cities,  counties,  villages, 

coi  servation,     and  towns  and  on  State-owned  lands,  for 

lone;  that     conservation  purposes. 

ams  for        Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that  this 

that     could  be  done  under  title  V. 
that  it         It  probably  could  not  and  should  not 
construe-     be  in  title  V  under  the  Department  of 
HEW  certainly.    I  believe  it  is  generally 
from     agreed  within  iJie  executive  branch  that 
America.     *he  program  ought  to  be  in  the  Depart- 
rge  work    inent  of  Labor,  although  we  do  not  spe- 
"  in  the     cifically  so  provide  in  the  amendment, 
to  have     since  the  authority  to  make  tha^t  decision 
could  use     "°^  vests  under  the  law  in  the  director, 
with  approval  of  the  President.    But  the 
question  of  where  the  program  will  be 
administered  will  be  decided  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  as  I  have  said.    It  is  a 
work-oriented  program  which  all  logic 
dictates  should  go  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.    COOPER.     Perhaps    I    did    not 
make  myself  clear.    Reading  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  which  was  adopted  in 
committee,  and  reading  section  205  of 
the  existing  law,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
can  be  carried  out  under  section  205.    It 
the  ad-    would  permit  the  same  kind  of  program 
opposed  to    which  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
This    offer,  with  the  sole  exception  that  the 
uthoriza-    Senator's  amendment  would  provide  an 
what  the    additional  S150  million.    I  do  not  think 
th^anti-    the  amendment  is  neaded. 

,e  plain.        to  illustrate,  the  Senator's  amend- 

•uorum.        ment  is  directed  toward  those  who  are 

3R-      The    chronically    unemployed.      Section    205 

now  deals  with  persistent  unemployment 
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which  certainly  includes  the  chronically 
unemployed,  and  programs  under  the 
section  are  directed  toward  those  who 
are  persistently  and  chronically  unem- 
ployed. 

Again,  the  Senator's  amendment  speci- 
fies certain  types  of  activities  in  which 
those  people  would  be  engaged.  But  the 
language  in  section  205  of  the  existing 
law  identifies  certain  types  of  employ- 
ment and  activities,  and  includes  the 
words  "but  not  limited  to  them." 

The  Senator  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
objects  of  the  amendment  could  be  un- 
dertaken under  the  existing  language  of 
section  205,  and  all  that  is  done  actually 
by  the  Senator's  amendment  is  to  add 
$150  million  to  the  bill.  The  purpose  is 
good  but  the  amendment  is  not  needed. 
The  present  act  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct  when  he  uses  the  language  that 
it  could  be  done.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
This  is  a  directive  by  the  Congress  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  and  is  similar  to  the 
provision  we  put  in  the  bill  in  relation  to 
self-help  housing.  Self-help  housing 
grants  could  be  made  under  the  act.  We 
added  a  section  specifically  spelling  out 
appropriations  for  that  kind  of  activity. 

The  section  to  which  I  refer  specifically 
states  that  those  effected  shall  be  the 
chronically  unemployed;  it  would  in- 
volve long-terra  unemployment,  with 
poor  employment  prospects,  and  it  pro- 
vides that  the  people  shall  be  employed 
in  those  kinds  of  projects. 

I  th'nk  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  is 
enough  flexibility  in  the  bill  so  that  if  the 
Director  desired  to  do  all  of  those  things, 
he  probably  would  have  the  power  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  it  be  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  add  $150  million 
for  those  specific  projects? 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  those  specific  proj- 
ects, but  with  emphasis  upon  the  chron- 
ically long-term  unemployed  with  poor 
employment  prospects,  which  was  the 
specific  language  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  and  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
OEO  has  said  that  the  money  is  unnec- 
essary. The  administration  does  not 
want  it.  Why  do  we  spend  it?  This 
amendment  would  bring  the  total  figure 
for  the  poverty  program  down  to  $1.5C0 
million,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great  deal 
more  perhaps  than  I  had  thought  rea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  agency  of  the 
Government  has  said  that  the  money 
is  not  needed  and  is  not  wanted? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  very  agency 
that  we  are  considering  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Yes. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  read  the  statement  about 
the  proposed  expenditure' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Earlier  I  quoted  from 
a  part  of  the  testimony  which  was  given 
before  the  Senate  committee  during  the 
'hearings: 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
sympatbetlc  to  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  cannot,  however,  favor  Its  adop- 
tion. 

The  following  statement  appears 
later: 

Asicompared  with  the  program  proposed  In 
the  amendment,  the  chief  limitation  on  the 
worl^  experience  program  is  that  it  has  been 
restricted  eo  far  to  those  who  are  receiving 
or  are  potential  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance. An  extension  of  the  program  to  all 
needy  persons  Is.  however,  feasible  and  in 
our  opinion  fully  consistent  with  the  statu- 
tory purpose.  Such  an  extension  we  believe 
will  not  require  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!  read  to  me  a  mo- 
ment ago  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
some  agency  of  the  Government  said 
that  the  expenditure  is  not  needed  or 
wanted.  May  I  inquire  what  he  read 
from?  . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  read  from  the  expla- 
nation sheet  on  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator 
quoting  the  OEO: 

As  a  method  of  enhancing  the  employabil- 
Ity  of  the  unemployed  poor,  the  proposect 
work-training  program  would  substantially 
duplicate,  though  In  a  less  effective  way, 
v(hat  Is  already  being  done  under  the  work 
experience  program. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  page  186  of 
the  Senate  hearings. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  an  ac^di- 
tional  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  will  the 
program  cost  in  terms  of  money  that  is 
not  needed  and  is  unnecessary? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    $150  milUon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  let  us  not  vote  to 
add  to  the  authorization  $150  million 
that  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  testimony  that  is  being  referred 
to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  testi- 
mony of  the  OEO  representatives  when 
this  provision  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  title  I. 

First,  the  author  of  the  amendment 
to  title  I  accepted  a  change  in  the  age 
limitation  of  age  21.  The  limit  was  re- 
moved. .The  OEO  was  opposed  to  that. 
The  fact  is  that  the  OEO  worked  with 
us  to  draft  the  amendment.  Their  rep- 
resentatives were  in  the  committee  meet- 
ing at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  It  was  included  in  title  II  at 
their  suggestion. 

They  liked  the  amendment.  So  does 
the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  constructive  and  useful  amend- 


ment. I  refer  to  the  OEO  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  amendment 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
voting  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  this  particular 
item  requested  by  the  President,  and  is  it 
in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  was  not.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, we  put  several  things  in  bills  that 
are  not  requested  by  the  President. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  willing  to 
yield  back  the  i-emainder  of  his  time  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the 
committee  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Clark  I .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyomirig  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamaraI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis)  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  "nay". 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  would  vote 
"yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  47,  eis  follows: 

[No.  232  Leg. I 
YEAS — 41  • 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Allott 

FV>ng 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell.  S  C. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HIU 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Holland 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Talmadgp 

Dirkscu 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Domin'.clc 

Lausche 

Tower 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Williams.  Dpi. 

Ellender 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ervin 

Morton 

NAYS— 47 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Mtiskie 

Bass 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Neubergor 

Bible 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Burdick 

Long.  La. 

Proxmlre 

Case 

M:ignuaon 

Randolph 

Church 

Mansfield 

RlbicoS 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Smith 

Douglas 

ilclntyre 

Symington 

Gore 

Me  teal  f 

Tydings 

Gruenlnt; 

Mondale 

Williams.  N.J. 

Harris 

Monroney 

YarborouRh 

Hart 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

H.irtke 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING - 

-12     • 

Byrd.  Va 

McCarthy 

Rooertton 

Clark 

McGee 

Russell,  Ga. 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Smathers 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerx.  On  page  31, 
after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  such 
administration  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  dis- 
tributed equitably  between  residents  of  rural 
and  urban  areas." 

ASSDRINO    EQUITY     OF     OPPORTUNnT     IN 
RURAL  ARE.\S 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
without  implying  criticism  of  anyone.  I 
would  like  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  measure  before  us  to  insui'e  that  the 
administrators  make  diligent  effort  to 
deal  equitably  with  rural  poverty. 

In  a  colloquy  with  Senator  McNamara 
yesterday,  I  quoted  the  President's  farm 
message,  in  which  he  cited  the  difficulty 
of  equitably  distributing  Federal  as3!.st- 
ance  to  scattered  rural  populations  where 
the  communities  lack  the  specialists  in 
Government  programs  found  in  lar^e 
cities.  The  President  declared  that  rui  al 
America  must  be  effectively  .served  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Fieeman 
underlined  the  problem  in  an  address  he 
made  at  the  National  Conference  on  the 
J'overty  Program  in  Rural  America,  held 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  ApriL,6  of  this 
year. 

The  Secretary  revealed  that: 

Rural  America  has  qualified  for  soniewh.it 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  funds  so  far  al- 
located in  those  programs  where  the  com- 
munity organization  and  community  initia- 
tive are  required. 
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Yet,  we  are  told  that  47  perdent 
Nation's  citizens  in  the  povert  ^ 
reside  in  rural  areas. 


It  is  extremely  easy, 
difficxilty  of  communication 
areas  and  the  lack  of  speciali^s 
lie  programs  to  neglect  rura 
in  the  administration  of 
grams  such  as  the'Economic 
Act. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that 
ican  Indians  are  largely  locat^ 
areas.    They  are  the  most 
depressed  group  in  the  Nation, 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  specialized 
nel  to  guide  them  into  new 
ernment  aid  programs.   In  my 
leaders  of  one  Indian  tribal 
virtually  given  up  in  despair 
peatedly  being  turned  down 
plying  for  approval  of  a 
tion  program.     They  are 
by  the  red  tape  and 
plexities  involved  in  completiji 
proved  application.     Many 
munities  face  the  same  pr 

I,  therefore,  propose  an 
which  will  charge  those  with 
ing  the  economic  opportunitj 
to  assure  equity  to  the  need 
and  urban  areas  by  adopting 
ministrative  measures  as  are 
for  that  piupose. 

Mr.  President,   I  would 
gest  that  the  urban  areas 
greatly  from  increased  rural 
to  the  needy. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
an  analysis  of  rioting  in  NegJ-o 
in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and 
reported : 
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In  the  absence  of  some  radici  ,1 
the  kind  of  racial  dynamite  bel4g 
In  the  Negro  slums  is  only  too 
West  Garfield  Park,  the  Chicago 
67  people  were  injured  Thursday 
nights   in   Negro   rioting   and   lodtlng 
neighborhood  as  recently  as   196 ) 
mated  to  be  only  19  percent  Negrc  , 
become  a  center  of  Negro  imm 
the  South  and  today  the  populajtion 
lieved  to  be  nearly  85  percent 


NejTi 


Chalmers  Roberts,  in  a  Vi  ashington 
Post  article  written  from  Lof  Angeles, 
yesterday  told  us: 

The  story  of  the  riots  in  the  los  Angeles 
area  is  the  story  of  expectations  frustrated, 
of  hope  denied.  Denied  specific  illy  to  the 
small  town  and  southern  Negro  ci  ught  in  an 
urban  world  he  does  not  understand  and 
whose  fruits  he  cannot  share. 

In  Watts,  65  percent  come  from  the  South, 
the  rural  communities  and  sn  lall  towns. 
Today,  MUslssipi^i  and  Alabama  previous- 
ly, Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  urban  ghetto  known  as  [Watts  has 
long  been  considered  the  port  o :  entry  for 
Negroes  coming  to  southern  California 


t  lis 


lack 


Mr.  Roberts  continues  that 
tion  did  not  occur  during  the 
there  were  jobs  to  go  to,  bul 
Urban  League  estimates  arrivals 
running  1,000  a  month  as 
portunity  in  rural  areas  for 
population  starts  them  out 
of  opportunity  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  tragic   if  the 
Opportunity  Act,   by   concentrating 
benefits  in  urban  areas,  and 
make  opportunities  for  rural 
pie   where  they  are,  should 
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concentration  in  the  urban  areas  where 
unrest  sometimes  flames  out  of  con- 
trol. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  not 
only  with  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  but  also  with  some  of  the  senior 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  believe  that  there  is  little  or  no  objec- 
tioft  to  It.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  provide  that 
administrative  procedure  should  be  taken 
to  assure  equitable  treatment  of  the  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

I  have  no  objectior^  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  amend- 
ment is  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  delete  lines  2  through  4  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

'•'(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  rea- 
sonable provision  shall  be  made,  pursuant  to 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Director,  for  an 
Informal  public  hearing  at  the  OfBce  of  the 
Director  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  a  State  as  to  his  objections  to  any  ap- 
plication from  such  State  under  such  provi- 
sions: Provided,  however.  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  In  existence  on 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act.'  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  himself? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.   I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  proposes  that  when  there 
is  a  community  action  project  which  a 
Governor  opposes — the  situation  in 
which  there  is  now  an  absolute  Gov- 
ernor's veto  in  the  law  which  the  bill 
would  delete  in  its  entirety — the  Gov- 
ernor may  then  seek  an  informal  public 
hearing  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  the  director  of  the  antipoverty 
program  shall  establish. 

The  amendment  would  except  from 
that  provision  assistance  1^  institutions 
of  higher  education,  whioi  is  already 
an  exception  to  the  present  absolute  veto 
in  the  law. 


My  reason  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment— and  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Senators  in  charge 
of  the  bill — is  that,  although  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  debate  concerning  the 
veto  power,  as  the  bill  would  now  leave 
the  Senate  there  is  no  veto  provision  in  it, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  a  veto  power 
of  any  sort.  The  only  provision  with 
relation  to  this  subject  concerns  con- 
tinuous consultation  with  State  anti- 
poverty  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body,  there  is  a  provision 
peAnitting  the  Governor's  veto  but  add- 
ing that  his  veto  can  be  overridden  by 
the  Director  of  OEO. 

It  is  felt,  in  deference  to  the  strong 
feelings  of  so  many  of  our  colleagues  as 
to  a  veto,  that  the  entire  subject  should 
be  before  us  in  conference.  By  adding 
this  relatively  innocuous  provision  for 
a  public  hearing  to  the  particular  sec- 
tion which  in  the  House  bill  deals  with 
the  veto  question,  the  matter  would  be 
before  us  in  conference. 

I  deeply  feel — and  I  am  joined  in  this 
feeling  by  so  ardent  a  proponent  of  the 
no-veto  position  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  YarboroughI — that  we  can 
come  back  with  a  provision  which  would 
be  reasonable  and  would  not  be  harm- 
ful, but  which  would  lend  dignity  and 
respect  to  deeply  held  objections  to  de- 
nying the  Governors  the  veto  power. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  conference  by  pro- 
posing that  a  Governor  who  opposes  a 
project  shall  have  the  opportunity  for 
an  informal  public  hearing  under  suit- 
able rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Director. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  careful  work 
on  this  amendment. 

My  opposition  to  the  Governor's  veto 
power  is  on  the  basis  of  a  desire  to  see 
this  program  succeed. 

I  am  for  the  program.  I  presume 
that,  under  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  provision  for  hearings  and» 
consultations  before  the  Governor  would 
relate,  in  the  main,  to  informal  proceed- 
ings, rather  than  public.  However,  if 
it  were  thought  that  the  Director  would 
be  arbitrary,  the  Governor  could  call  for 
public  hearings.  This  amendment 
would  provide  for  proceeding  with  dig- 
nity. 

However,  with  an  absolute  Governors 
veto,  he  could  disregard  the  wishes  of 
the  people  in  his  district  or  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Now  everybody 
will  be  heard.  Everybody  will  be  heard 
with  the  dignity  compatible  with  his 
office.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
offered.  We  debated  this  question  in 
committee.  There  were  many  different 
versions.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  legislative  skill  and 
craftsmanship  in  drafting  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  not  hurt  the  antipov- 
erty bill,  but  will  cause  more  cooperation 
and  less  friction  between  public  o^cials 
at  all  levels. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    1  yield. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment uses  the  language  "public  hear- 
ings." I  take  it  the  Senator  Is  referring 
to  the  fact  that  if  a  Governor  makes  a 
request  for  a  meeting  in  his  office,  it 
would  be  open  to  the  public  and  the  press 
if  he  wishes  to  discuss  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  do  not  l\ave  in 
mind  an  elaborate  interview. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment again. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  Is  difficult  for 
us  to  know  what  we  are  voting  on.  Is 
there  a  copy  of  it  available? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  asking  the  clerk 
to  read  it  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  20.  delete  lines  2  through  4  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  t"he  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act. 
reasonable  provision  shall  be  made,  pursuant 
to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Director,  for  an 
Informal  public  hearing  at  the  Office  of  tlie 
Director  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
a  State  as  to  his  objections  to  any  applica- 
tion from  such  State  under  such  provisions: 
Provided,  however.  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution 
of  higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act.' " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
that  Senators  may  read  the  amendment 
or  confer  with  respect  to  it.  I  suggest  the 
.  absence  of  a  quonim 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheJ. 


ROBERT  MANRY'S  RECORD-BREAK- 
ING TRANSATLANTIC  SAILING 
TRIP 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  indulge  me  while  I  discuss 
a  matter  that  is  not  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  have  a  Robert 
Manry,  connected  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  who  ventured  on  a  sailing 
trip  across  the  ocean,  beginning  at  Fal- 
mouth, Mass.,  going  to  Falmouth,  Eng- 
land. 

The  trip  was  made  in  a  131^2-foot  boat, 
and  in  it  he  had  to  be  supplied  with  all 
of  his  food,  implements  of  navigation, 
and  of  life  protection.  He  was  alone  in 
the  boat.  For  78  days  he  was  sometimes 
on  the  smooth,  but  more  often  on  the 
rough  and  dangerous  waters  of  the 
Atlantic. 

•The  description  of  the  sufferings 
which  he  endured  stirs  the  emotions — 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  day,  the  silence 
of  the  rUght,  without  anything  in  view 
except  the  moon  and  the  stars  in  the 
heavens. 

With  a  sextant  provided  by  the  Air 
Force  of  the  United  States  and  the  stars, 


he  charted  his  3,200-mile  course  across 
the  Atlantic.  Manry  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth, England,  and  there  was  greeted 
by  50,000  enthusiastic  citizens  of  the 
area. 

I  rise  to  express  commendation  of  Mr. 
Manry  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  his 
children,  a  daughter  of  13  and  a  son  of 
11  years  of  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  articles  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  describing  this 
heroic  venture  into  the  Atlantic  from  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  coast 
of  England.  I  express  felicitations  to 
him.  I  thank  him  for  exhibiting  what, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  that  have  made  Amer- 
ica great — the  spirit  of  the  individual 
to  venture  into  dangers  and  to  gamble 
with  fate,  even  though  survival  of  life 
is  at  stake. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom   the    Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plaiii  Dealer 

Aug.  18,  1965) 
Falmouth  Stages  Record  Celebration — 50.- 
000  Welcome  Manry  to  Brttain 
(By  George  J.  Barmann) 
Falmouth,  England. — Robert  Manry.  rid- 
ing the  winds  and  the  stars,  came  home  last 
night  from  the  sea. 

lA  a  brilliaut  blue  evening  of  water  and 
sky.  with  nearly  50,000  persons  cheering 
and  the  late  sun  burning  the  windows  of 
Falmouth,  he  came  home  to  land  after  3,200 
miles  of  the  great  and  lonely  Atlantic. 

Robert  Manry  was  terribly  tired.    He  could 
hardly  walk.    He  was  waving.    He  was  laugh- 
ing.   He  was  happy.    He  was  lonely  no  longer. 
It    Wivs    a    fantastic    transatlantic    sailing 
achievement. 

Tinkerbelle.  the  good  girl  who  tamed  the 
wild  ocean,  brought  him  in.  the  bright  red 
sail  defiant  to  the  end.  He  sat  In  her  13 'i- 
foot  shell  and  he  guided  her  in  until  the 
final  moment. 
Captain  Manry  made  port  here  in  78  days. 
He  left  Falmouth,  Mass..  on  June  1,  at 
10  in  the  morning.  He  landed  here  at  7:30 
p.m.   (2:30  p.m.  Cleveland  time). 

Seconds  after  he  landed  he  embraced  and 
kissed  his  wife.  Virginia,  and  hugged  his  two 
children,  Robin.  14.  and  Douglas,  11.  And 
then  Robert  Manry  knelt  down  and  kissed 
the  earth  of  England. 

When  Manry  left  Cape  Cod,  it  was  in  the 
quiet  of  an  American  morning,  with  the  sand 
dunes  fading  away  and  the  deep  and  unquiet 
ocean  aliead  of  him. 

'  When  he  arrived  here,  it  w.is  in  the  roaring 
English  evening,  with  thousands  of  people 
and  scores  of  ships  and  planes  In  bis  ears 
and  the  mighty  seas  all  behind  him. 

The  American  flag  fluttered  freshly  from 
the  stern. 

"I  am  here,"  he  said. 

You  could  barely  hear  him  say  it:  "I  am 
here." 

Tljis  harbor,  one  of  the  world's  great  nat- 
ural havens,  was  jammed  with  boats  and 
ships  of  all  descriptions.  The  town  of  Fal- 
mouth (population  17,500)  was  tied  up  with 
traffic  for  2  miles  in  each  direct  jn. 

A  total  of  50.000  persons  watched  the  drama 
of  Manry's  Journey's  end.  They  stretc:ied 
along  the  shoreline  for  miles — from  Penden- 
nis  Point,  where  they  could  see  Tinkerbelle 
first,  all  the  way  to  the  harbor  itself. 

Helicopters  of  the  Royal  Navy  whirred 
above  him  as  he  was  approaching  the  outer 
harbor.  Four-engine  Shackletons  of  the 
Royf  Air  Force,  which  had  helped  in  searches 
to  fix  his  positions,  sped  overhead  as  he 
came   to   a   landing.     Two   official    launches 


escorted  M;inry  in.  One  was  the  laimch  of 
the  Customs  House  of  Falmouth.  The  other 
was  the  boat  of  the  harbormaster.  Capt. 
Francis  H.  Edwards. 

Tinkerbelle  was  towed  In  the  last  2  miles. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  Captain 
Manry  to  sail  her  in  because  of  the  crush. 
One  motorboat  collided  with  Tinkerbelle, 
with  no  adverse  effects.  The  green  water 
was  white  With  the  wakes  of  vessels. 

Whistles  blew.  Cornishmen  yelled  out: 
"Glad  you  made  it,  mate." 

Captain  Manry  waved  back  and  shouted, 
time  and  time  again:  "Thank  you.  Nice  of 
you  to  come  out." 

People  on  all  sides  tried  frantically  to  get 
close  to  him  and  shake  his  hand. 

This  reporter  rode  the  last  few  miles  of 
this  epic  Journey  across  the  Atlantic  with 
Captain  Manry. 

Mindful  of  his  boat,  as  always,  the  47-year- 
old  sailor  maneuvered  as  best  he  coult*  among 
the  hundreds  of  powerboats  snd  sails.  He 
asked,  as  he  held  to  the  tiUer: 

•Is  there  anybody  left  in  Falmouth?" 

Then  he  landed  at  the  Jetty,  or  quay  as  It 
is  known  here.  And  then  the  crowd  took 
him  over. 

Police,  linking  arms,  held  back  the  photog- 
raphers and  the  crowds.  Samuel  A.  Hooper, 
the  mayor,  in  his  official  robes  and  his  chain 
of  office,  welcomed  him. 

A  line  was  cut  through  the  shouting 
crowds,  and  Captain  Manry  and  his  family 
were  taken  to  a  press  conference  in  Princess 
Pavilion,  then  to  the  Green  Bank  Hotel  on 
the  harbor  front,  where  another  big  crav/d 
awaited  him. 

He  got  to  sleep  at  1  a.m.,  finally. 

This  last  day  at  sea  for  Manry  be'gan  with 
his  first  sighting  of  land  since  Massachusetts. 
He  saw  the  land  at  Lizard  Point,  near  here, 
as  the  sun  came  up.  He  had  sailed  all  night 
in  the  moonlight. 

As  boats  went  out  to  meet  him,  he  ta'.ked 
for  a  moment  with  representatives  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  who  were  aboard  a  chaitered 
boat. 

The  press  boat  pulled  alongside.  'Hiis  re- 
porter jumped  aboard  Tinkerbelle. 

Manry,  in  his  red  windbreaker  Jacket  .nnd 
bareheaded,  was  alone  In  this  tiny  thing, 
but  you  knew  he  had  two  other  passenijers 
all  this  time — magnificent  courage  and  quiet 
determination.  ' 

"George,  how  are  you?"  he  said.  He 
laughed.  He  said  he  didn't  know  what  to 
think  of  all  this. 

"Excuse  me."  he  sal(j,  as  the  boom  wont 
swinging  past. 

And  then  the  harbormaster's  boat  came 
alongside  and  Manry  put  his  hand  out  to 
keep  her  from  scraping  Tinkerbelle.  He  w.is 
always  watching  out  for  Tinkerbelle.  Every 
moment. 

"Mr.  Manry.  you  are  in  the  harbor  of  Pal- 
mouth."  called  out  Captain  Edwards.  "We 
would  llliB  to  tow  you  in  the  rest  of  the  way." 

The  tow  was  attached.  A  2-miIe  proces- 
sion began. 

It  was  6:30  p.m. 

"I  won't  be  required  to  make  any  speeches, 
will  I?"  he  asked.  He  had  heard  of  the  civic 
reception  that  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Not  now." 

"Will  I  ever?" 

"I  don't  know  yet." 

A  motorboat  came  close.  A  man  handed 
Manry  a  snapshot.  "I  Just  took  a  picture  of 
j-ou,"  he  said.  "Would  you  like  to  have  It?" 
Manry  took  it  and  thanked  the  stranger  for 
It.  Another  boat  came  near.  A.  boy  wanted 
to  shake  Manry's  hand.  They  shook  hands. 
"That's  Pendennls  Castle  over  there.  Isn't 
It?"  Manry  asked.  He  knew  the  sights  of 
Falmouth.  He  had  a  chart  before  him.  Two 
cameras,  one  still  and  one  movie,  held  the 
charts  down  Ui  a  breeze. 

The  sea  belongs  to  the  dreamer.  Robert 
MMiry  is  a  drenmer.  His  dream  came  true  on 
this  ocean  he  was  now  leaving. 
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"There    are   more   boats   here 
were  at  Dunkirk  during  the 
picking  up  his  movie  camera 
some   scenes   of    the   turmoil 
around  him. 

.  A  girl  on  one  large  boat  yelled  , 
Cleveland.  Cleveland."  He  sale  , 
Cleveland?"  She  said:    "In 

"You   know  I   first   heard 
conartiotlon  when  I  was  listening 
of  America   talking  atxiut 
said  Manry.     He  looked  up  towar^l 
headlands  as  Tinkerbelle  came 

"Look  at  those  people,"  he 
to   a   line   that   looked   like 
agiUnst  the  sky.     "It  looks  like 
They're  defending  the  battlemeit 

Tinkerbelle  passed  Black  RocH , 
Out.     He  was  now  In  the  Inner 

Bob  could  now  begin  to  see 
crowd.     And  the  crush  of  boats 
worse.     The  launch  of  the  RAF 
bormaster's  boat  were  warning 
clear. 

"I  feel  like  I  have  Just  been 
dent,"  said  Manry. 
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(By  Russell  W.  Kane 

P.ALMOT7TH.       ENGLAND. '. 

Piccadilly  Circus  town  last  ni 
Manry  was  towed  over  the  las ; 
water  to  complete  his  record 
atlantlc  sailing  trip. 

Thousands  upon  thousands 
both  residents  and  tourists — 
narrow,  brown-walled  streets  of 
Con  Ish  seaport  all  day  yesterda 
Manry  and  Tinkerbelle. 

Cruise  boat  operators  ferried 
senders  at  10  SbUlings  ($1.40) 
Into  Falmouth  Bay  to  wave  at 
Ing  hero. 

The  ramparts  of  the  two 
the  Iiarbor  mouth  were  Jammei 
watchers,   many  of  them  armei  I 
scopes,    binoculars,    cameras 
radios  SL  that  they  could  tune 
developments  on  Tinkerbelle's 

"Well  done,"  was  the  shout 
last  night  as  Bob  landed. 

And  it  was  well  done. 

The  crowds  were  so  thick  that 
perched  on  window  ledges 
piers,  swarming  in  the  harbor 
of  small  and  large  boats,  haugin  ; 
standing  on  hedges,  looking  out 
and  filling  every  available  spac  i 
almost  circular  harbor. 

Manry  moved  up  tl>e  harbor 
then    being    towed    by    the 
launch  for  safety's  sake. 

Before  Tinkerbelle  pulled  Into 
the  23.000-ton  Nevada,  being 
drydock  for  a  sea  cruise,  the 
play  on  the  Custom  House  Quay 

It  was  the  St.  Stythlan's  Silver 
tuned  up  with  "The  Stars  and 
ever,"  went   into  "The  Star 
ner,'    and  finished  off  with 
querlng  Hero  Comes." 

Manry  looked  genuinely 
face  appeared  from  beneath  the 
his  cockleshell  as  it  was  towe(  1 
quay. 

His  tanned  face  broke  into  a 
His  voice  was  hoarse.     You 
above   the   crowd   noise,   anywa  ' 

It  was  drowned  out,  too,  by 
onlookers,  and  a  horde  of 
Ing  a  50-yard  bench  set  up  for 
reel  cameramen. 

As  his  boat  was  tied  to  the 
helped    up    the   steps   by    the 
Trevor  Lewis,  and  William  A 
Cealer  director  of  news 

"Everything  Is  moving,"  he 
as  he  stumbled  up  the  pier  s 
wobbly  on  his  feet. 
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than   there         Then  he  saw  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  his 
-,"  he  said,     children,  Douglas,  11,  and  Robin,  14,  standing 
shooting     on  the  pier, 
the   water         The    newsmen    pressed    closer,    photogra- 
phers'  flash  units  were  popping  right   and 
'Cleveland,     left.    The    crowd,    which    filled    the   street, 
"Where  in     shouted  and  screamed  when  Bob  appeared 
In  his  red  nylon  wlndbreaker. 
att^ut   all   this         Although  he  was  near  the  edge  of  exhaus- 
to  the  Voice     tlon,   Manry   waved   enthusiastically   at   the 

French,"     greeters. 
the  granite         "My  goodness,  what  a  crowd,"  he  said  over 
<         and  over.  Jovially,  as  if  he  had  Just  walked 
out  of  his  home  after  a  nap. 

Chief  Lewis  estimated  the  crowd  at  50,000 
persons  after  he  bad  taken  a  good  look  at 
them. 

The  Manry  family  and  Ashbolt  were  placed 
by  bobbies  into  one  car,  th?  mayor,  Sam 
Hooper,  and  the  adult  Manrys  were  put  In 
another  car  and  a  few  more  policemen  en- 
tered a  third  car.  But  the  three-car  motor, 
cade  was  unable  to  move  off  the  pier.  The 
cars  were  absolutely  swallowed  by  the 
crowds. 

One  of  the  first  things  Ashbolt  did  when 
he  got  close  to  Manry  as  he  Was  helping 
him  up  the  Steps  was  give  him  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  editor  of  The 
Plain  Dealer. 

"Oh,"  said  Manry.  "Isn't  this  wonderful. 
Isn't  this  terrific.  It's  so  flattering  to  get 
a  friendly  word  from  the  boss  Just  when  I 
need   It  the  most." 

The  motorcade  slowly  moved  off  with  the 
black-helmeted  bobbies  marching  along  in 
between  the  swarm  of  cars,  shouting:  "Please 
clear  the  way,  please,  please,  5  feet  on  each 
side,   ladies  and  gentlemen." 

But  the  ordinarily  placid  Cornish  Just 
woi;ldn't  be  moved.  They  kept  looking  for 
the  car  that  contained  Manry.  They 
clutched  at  its  rearvlew  mirrors.  They 
clutched  through  the  windows  trying  to  pat 
him  and  shouting,  "well  done, "  in  the  win- 
dows at  him.  Manry'a  expression  was  a 
cross  between  exhaustion  and  hyst^la.  He 
looked  Jubilant  one  minute,  stunned  the 
next.  But  he  smiled  gaily  and  waved  at  the 
crowds  and  said,  "Thank  you,  thank  you, 
thank  you,"  as  the  motorcade  slowly  drove 
up  the  twisting  street  to  Princess  Pavilion. 

A  crowning  touch  to  the  completion  of 
Manry's  Journey  was  a  flve-tlme  flyover  by 
the  Royal  Air  Force  planes  which  had 
searched  so  diligently  for  him  many  times 
when  he  was  unaccounted  for  In  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Wing  Cmdr.  Steve  Carson  personally  flew 
a  huge  Shackleton  plane  in  a  wing-wagging 
salute  to  the  sailor  hero.  It  thrilled  the 
spectators,  too,  to  see  the  air-sea  four- 
engine  camouflaged  jhip  zooming  low  over 
Falmouth. 

Just  before  his  news  conference  Manry 
and  his  wife  had  tea  with  Mayor  Hooper  and 
chatted  and  relaxed  a  bit  In  a  garden  before 
he  faced  reporters'  questions  at  a  press 
conference. 

As  we  drove  back  from  the  news  confer- 
ence to  the  hotel  so  that  Manry  could  eat 
a  ssclrjded  meal  and  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  a  bath 
and  wash  his  hair  and  care  for  his  salt  water 
Injured  hand,  he  said:  "This  has  been  a 
fantastic  day." 

It  certainly  was.  But  it  was  one  of  78 
fantastic  days. 

Barnacles  Keep  "Tink"  Off  Pedestal  Ashore 
Falmouth,       England. — Barnacles       kept 

Tinkerbelle  locked  to  the  sea  last  night. 
Instead    of    occupying    a    place    of    honor 

ashore,  Capt.  Robert  Manry's  boat  spent  one 

more  night  bobbing  on  the  sea. 

When    the    harbormaster's    men    tried    to 

pull    up    Tinkerbelle'e    center    board,    they 

laughing     found   that   barnacles   had   attached   them- 

He  was     selves  to  it.    The  retractable  keel  would  not 

budge. 
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As  darkness  closed  In,  a  Royal  Air  Force 
diver  tried  in  vain  to  chip  the  tenacious 
crustaceans  from  the  keel.  But  he  could  not 
budge  them.  , 

So  the  13 ',i -foot  sailboat  Is  riding  at  a 
mooring  200  yards  from  Cxistom  House  Quay, 
where  it  touched  land  earlier. 

A  guard  of  harbormaster's  men  and  police 
has  been  posted  to  protect  Tinkerbelle  from 
souvenir  hunters. 

Today,  experts  will  be  called  in  to  cleaii  off 
the  barnacles  and  make  Tinkerbelle  ready 
for  the  land. 

Tinkerbelle  was  towed  Into  the  harbor 
earlier.  Officials  feared  it  might  be  crushed 
or  damaged  by  other  boats. 

Captain  Manry  at  first  was  hesitant  of  the 
tow  offer.  Then  he  agreed.  "I'm  here,"  he 
said.    "It  won't  spoil  my  record." 

Children  Hail  Dad  on  Pier 

Falmouth,  England. — Robert  Manry's  chil- 
dren were  the  happiest  kids  on  the  crowded 
pier  here  yesterday  when  their  father  stepped 
ashore. 

But  they  were  restrained  In  their  Joy. 
They  had  seen  him  and  chatted  with  him 
earlier  when  Plain  Dealer  reporters  took  them 
a  short  distance  to  sea  to  say  heUo  to  their 
father.  They  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly 
3  months. 

On  that  encounter,  aboard  a  boat  char- 
tered by  the  Plain  Dealer,  Douglas  Manry, 
11,  and  his  sister,  Robin,  14,  shouted  and 
waved  to  Bob  as  we  drew  near  the  tiny 
Tinkerbelle,  which  was  almost  obscured  by 
circling  boats  that  went  out  in  this  ancient 
harbor  to  greet  Manry.  Douglas  also  showed 
off  his  Beatle  boots,  acquired  here  while  the 
family  waited  for  Manry's  arrival. 

"My  goodness,  look  at  those  shoes,"  shouted 
Manry  when  he  saw  them.  The  long,  black, 
pointed,  suede  ankle-length  boots  seemed  to 
be  the  biggest  surprise  for  the  transatlantic 
sailor. 

Bob's  face  lit  up  with  a  fatherly  glow  when 
he  saw  his  children  hanging  over  the  rail 
of  the  chartered  54-foot  launch. 

"Boy.  am  I  glad  to  see  you."  he  sad. 

He  chatted  also  with  his  wife,  Virginia. 
He  had  seen  her  Monday  when  we  found 
him  and  Tinkerbelle  sailing  along  56  miles 
southwest  of  here  In  the  English  Channel's 
western  approaches. 

There  was  actually  not  much  conversation. 
Bob  was  too  busy  watching  other  boats  that 
were  circling  around. 

But  the  children  were  very  happy  to  see 
him  and.  although  they  didn't  have  too 
much  to  say,  they  assured  him  that  they 
would  have  dinner  with  him  that  night,  "If 
you  can  make  It,"  Robin  said. 

"Don't  worry,  I'll  make  It,"  Bob  shouted 
back,  as  he  veered  away  from  our  boat. 

And  he  did. 

Later  Bob,  Virginia,  and  their  children 
were  reunited  in  a  loom  at  the  Green  Ba'nk 
Hotel  here  in-  Falmouth,  where  the  family 
has  been  staying. 

They  were  getting  together  after  their  long 
separation.  The  children  are  filling  in  Bob 
on  what  they  have  done  In  Falmouth — fish- 
ing, swimming,  meeting  Cornish  children. 

Douglas  told  about  "Help,"  the  new 
Beatles'  film,  which  he  and  Robin  have  seen 
many  times. 

Manry,  a  gentle  guy  who  looks  even  more 
fatherly  in  his  bushy  dandy  mustache,  made 
such  comments  as: 

"Gee,  that  certainly  sounds  interesting 
This  is  a  wonderful  town  for  .children." 

The  children  for  the  first  time  In  the  2 
weeks  since  our  Plain  Dealer  expedition  left 
Cleveland,  seemed  beside  themselves  with  Joy. 

Once  again  they  were  reunited  and  welded 
Into  their  familiar  family  unit. 

Although  they  are  3,200  miles  from  home, 
the  Robert  Manrys  are  a  family  again. 

And  they  show  it  by  the  happy  light  In 
their  eyes. 
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ROBERT    MANRY. A    GREAT    SAILOR 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
Robert  Manry  in  his  13  Va  foot  sailboat, 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  instances  of 
individual  heroism  of  our  time.  In  this 
fast  moving  space  age  of  change  and 
challenge,  people  the  world  over  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  great  feats  of 
heroism  in  flights  into  space.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  space  flights  have  caused  some  people 
to  take  for  granted  the  bravery  of  the 
individuals  involved  in  each  of  them. 

Robert  Manry's  triumph  was  his 
and  his  alone.  On  his  own  he  sailed 
from  Falmouth,  Mass.,  and  for  78  days 
braved  the  Atlantic  Ocean  alone  and 
unaided  until  his  arrival  in  Falmouth, 
England  yesterday. 

We  in  Ohio  are  especially  proud  of  .the 
new  hero  in  our  iriidst.  Bob  Manry  re- 
sides in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  he  is  a 
copy  editor  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  that  city. 

In  this  day  of  computers  and  automa- 
tion, of  space  flights  and  probing  of  the 
ocean's  depths,  it  is  a  rare  thing  indeed 
for  one  man  to  tackle  the  elements  alone 
and  unaided.  Not  since  the  historic 
flight  of  Charles  Lindbergh  has  the  world 
seen  an  example  of  this  kind  of  indi- 
vidual heroism  and  bravery. 

The  world  now  knows  that  Robert 
Manry  is  a  great  sailor.  We  in  Ohio 
have  for  some  time  known  that  he  was  a 
great  newspaperman.  May  I  join  with 
millions  of  other  people  the  world  over 
in  extending  to  him  and  to  his  family  my 
heartiest  congratulations  on  his  out- 
standing achievement. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  efifec- 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield  back  by  time 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  my  time. 
•  Mr.  JAVrrs."    I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  the  committe  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  are  enough  Senators  present,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

-^  AMENDMENT  NO.  393 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  393. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  393) ,  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  20,  strike  out  everything 
through  line  24  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

"Seo.610.  (a)  It  is  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress that  whenever  feasible  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered 
In  the  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  this  Act.  ~ 

"(b)  There  is  heieby  established  in  the 
Office  a  Task  Force  on  Programs  for  the  El- 
derly Poor.  The  task  force  shall  be  compos«d 
of  nineteen  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by,'  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the 
Director  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  to  rep- 
resent industry,  labor,  agriculture,  education, 
minority  groups,  and  social  service  organiza- 
tions. Tlie  Director  shall  name  one  such 
member  as  Chairman.  The  task  force  shall 
investigate  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor, 
examine  the  effect  on  the  elderly  poor  of 
programs  under  this  and  other  Federal  Acts, 
and,  where  appropriate,  recommend  modlfl- 
xatlons  of  existing  programs  and  the  insti- 
tution of  new  programs  to  assist  the  elderly 
poor  to  improve  their  standard  of  living.  The 
task  force  shall,  among  other  things,  examine 
proposals  for  substantial  increases  in  month- 
ly social  security  benefits,  the  inclusion  of 
all  persons  of  retirement  age  who  do  not  re- 
ceive public  pensions  Into  the  social  security 
system,  and  further  liberalization  of  the  re- 
tirement income  test  of  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  task  force  shall 
make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Director  for  tranismittal  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  or  before  June  30, 
1966." 

Ml-.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  call  up  creates  no  new 
programs,  involves  no  n^w  expenditures, 
broadens  no  existing  authority,  and  al- 
most certainly  reflects  the  intent  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Congress.  Often 
I  wish  more  of  the  amendments  voted 
upon  by  this  body  had  such  splendid 
credentials. 

My  amendment  is  similar  to  that  first 
proposed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  first  section  of  my  proposed  new 
section  610  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  incorporates  verbatim  the  language 
proposed  by  Senator  Smathers  and 
adopted  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  This  merely  expresses 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  wherever 
feasible  the  special  problems  of  the 
elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the 
development,  conduct  and  administra- 
tion of  the  antipoverty  program. 

The  second  section  borrows  from  an- 
other earlier  proposal  of  Senator 
Smathers  to  give  statutory  authority  to 
a  task  force  on  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly poor  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  This  section  reads  as 
follows : 

There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  Office 
a  Task  Force  on  Programs  for  the  Elderly 
Poor.  The  Task  Force  shall  be  composed  of 
19  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by,  and 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Director 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  to  represent  in- 
dustry, labor,  agriculture,  education,  minor- 
ity groups,  and  social  service  organizations. 
The  Director  shall  name  one  such  member 
as  chairman.  The  Task  Force  shall  In- 
vestigate the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor,  ex- 
amine the  effects  on  the  elderly  poor  of  pro- 
grams  under  this   and   other   Federal  Acta, 


and,  where  appropriate,  recommend  modi- 
fications of  existing  programs  and  the  in- 
stitution of  new  programs  to  assist  the 
elderly  poor  to  Improve  their  standard  of 
living.  The  Task  Force  shall,  among  other 
things,  examine  proposals  for  substantial 
Increases  in  monthly  soaal  security  benefits, 
the  inclusion  of  all  persons  of  retirement 
age  who  do  not  receive  public  pensions  into 
the  social  security  system,  and  further 
liberalization  of  the  retirement  Income  test 
of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Task  Force  shall  make  a  report  of  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Direc- 
tor for  transmittal  to  the  Presldenfand  Con- 
gress on  or  before  June  30, 1966. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is.  very 
simply,  a  tangible  manifestation  of  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  the  elderly 
poor  got  an  even  break  with  younger  per- 
sons under  the  antipoverty  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  question  is 
properly  raised,  do  the  elderly  poor  get 
an  even  break  now  under  the  antipov- 
erty program?  Are  the  problems  of  the 
more  than  15  million  Americans  over<65 
who  have  incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
being  given  the  urgent  consideration  they 
deserve  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity? 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Shriver  had  to  say 
on  this  point  to  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  this  June : 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  find  efficient,  economical  ways  of 
actually  helping  the  very  elderly  poor  to  get 
out  of  poverty.  Congress  already  has  a 
magnificent  record  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  through  the  proposed 
medicare  bill,  and  through  other  programs, 
for  bringing  effective  help  to  the  aged,  but 
when  you  get  the  p-oblem  of  how  do  you 
actually  help  the  aged  help  themselves  to 
get  out  of  poverty,  it  Is  more  difficult. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  It  Is 
Impossible.  I  Just  want  to  make  the  firm 
point  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
we  have  done  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
what  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  today.- 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  on 
June  14  Mr.  Shriver  appointed  a  task 
force  within  his  office  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it,  although  I  think  it 
could  w-ell  have  been  done  some  months 
earlier.  This  amendment  would  give  the 
prestige  of  specific  statutory  authority 
to  this  task  force. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  makes  special  reference  to 
possible  changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
poverty  among  the  elderly. 

The  relationship  of  the  social  security 
laws  to  the  aged  poor  has  been  clearly 
recognized  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. In  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Aging,  OEO  stated: 

No  employment  program  can  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  poverty  among  these 
aged  people.  Such  a  program  thus  cannot 
substitute  for  bsLSic  Income  maintenance 
arrangements,  operating  through  the  social 
security  system,  the  tax  structure,  or  other- 
wise, which  win  provide  those  aged  who 
must  or  want  to  retire  with  the  Income  they 
need  in  retlrem«it. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  directs 
the  task  force  to  consider  changes  in  the 
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Social  Security  Act.  and  thre< 
in  particular : 

First.  Substantial  increase; 
security  benefits;  second 
social  security  system  to 
retired  persons  who  have  no 
sions;    third,   further 
the  retirement  income  test 
cial  security  laws. 

It  is  not.  of  course,  intended 
be  the  only  subjects  of 
the  task  force.    They  are  men 
to  insure  that  the  task  force 
special  consideration.    I 
point    out    that    I    propose^ 
ments  along  each  of  these 
when  the  social  security  bill 
us  last  month — amendments 
beyond  the  version  eventual 
into  law  in  respect  to  aid  for 
citizens.     Careful  study   of 
posals  by   this   task  force 
the  Congress  give  them  due 
tion  when  they  next  are 

My  amendment  goes  beyonc 
date  of  the  existing  task  force 
Ing  it  to  make  a  report  to  the 
ti-ansmittal  to  the  President 
gress  on  or  before  June  30, 
guarantees  that  the  efforts  of 
tionally  well  qualified  group  w 
ily    available    to    the 
continues  its  discussion  of 
aid  our  senior  citizens. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  amoi^g 
to  recognize  the  difQculties 
trying  to  devise  programs  to 
aid  the  elderly  poor  under  the 
Opportunity  Act.    The 
the  Economic  Opportunity 
sensible  outlay  by  the 
convert  people  .who  are  now 
into  taxpayersJ  With  those 
yond  normalworking  years 
serious  problem  in   putting 
ciple  into  practice.    But.  I 
are  ways  that  the  lives  of 
poor  can  be  made  more 
meaningful.     Mr.   Shriver 
suggested    a    foster 
gram,  to  utilize  the  talents  o 
citizens  in  enriching   the 
glected  and  unwanted  childi- 
an  excellent  idea,  and  I  hopfe 
force  on  the  problems  of  the  e 
will  spell  out  in  detail  how 
can  be  put  into  operation  in 
future. 

I  know  I  believe  the  Senate 
this  amendment  and  fight  to 
conference,  so  as  to  put  certaip 
at  GEO  on  stem  notice  that 
poor  deserve  the  very  best 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  Pr 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.     This  provis 
it,  would  give  a  statutory 
committee  that  has  already 
pointed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  cor 
would  also  require  that  the 
submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Why 
vide  for  a 'special  study  of 
poor  when  the  Senate  has  a 
on  it  and  the  House  has  a 
mittee  on  it?   The  Senator 
is  going  to  investigate  the 
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Does  not  the  Senate  have  a  Committee 
on  Aging  and  does  not  the  House  have 
one  also? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  This  would  be  in  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  study  would 
be  in  relation  to  tlie  poverty  program. 
The  amendment  does  not  add  anything 
new.  It  merely  gives  statutory  author- 
ity to  a  task  force  presently  In  existence, 
&nd  requires  that  the  Dii-ector  submit 
its  report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  Sargent  Shriver's  ofiSce  is 
now  studying  substantial  increases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits?  Is  that  not  what 
the  resolution  calls  for? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  calls  for. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     He  does  have? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  OEO  has  rightly  rec- 
ognized the  close  relationship  between 
social  security  benefits  and  poverty 
among  the  elderly  poor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  to  answer  it  this  way.  Does 
Sargent  Shriver's  office  now  have  a  com- 
mittee studying  substantial  increases  in 
social  security  benefits? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  He  has  a  task  force 
studying  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    He  does  have? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  Is  studying  the 
whole  broad  area  of  poverty  among  the 
elderly.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
specifically  studying  the  relationship  be- 
tween social  security  benefits  and  poverty 
among  the  elderly,  but  I  believe  it  should. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Social  security  is 
not  necessarily  a  whole  broad  study  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  but  any  meaning- 
ful study  of  the  poverty  problems  of  the 
elderly  necessarily  involves  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  coverage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Ordinarily,  this  is  a 
province  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committe  of  the  Senate.  I  am  wonder- 
ing why  Sargent  Shrivei-.is  going  to  begin 
a  study  of  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  only  purpose  is 
to  consider  the  poverty  problems  of  the 
elderly,  and  those  problems  are  in  part 
related  to  social  security. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  states  here,  "(c) 
further  liberalization  of  the  retirement 
income  test  under  the  Social  Security 
Act."  That  is  the  function  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House. 

Ml-.  PROUTY.  This  amendment 
merely  gives  statutory  authority  to  a 
task  force  which  is  already  in  existence, 
and  requires  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
submit  a  report  to  Congress.  If  legisla- 
tion is  involved,  it  would  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  let  me 
say  at  this  point  that  the  OEO  does  have 
a  committee  studying  conditions  of  the 
elderly  poor.  It  is  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Director.  This  gives  it  statutory 
status.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  answer  a  question 
or  two  about  that? 

Mr.  NELSON.   Yes. 


1 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  has 
just  stated  that  the  OEO  h*s  a  committee 
now  making  a  study  of  social  security? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  that  a  committee  is  studying,  I 
understand — I  am  informed — I  am  ad- 
vised—that they  have  such  a  committee 
studying  problems  of  the  elderly  poor. 
What  aspects  of  those  problems  they  are 
going  into.  I  do  not  know.  This  provides 
for  a  study  of  a  substantial  increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  the  function 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  is  that  subject 
not  receiving  adequate  attention  at  the 
present  time  by  these  committees?  I  in- 
vite the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Finance  Committee  had  30  days 
of  hearings,  and  25  days  in  executive 
session  covering  problems  of  the  elderly 
pe)or  and  elderly  c^are.  ^ 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  that^the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  directing  his 
questions  to  the  wrong  source. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  indicated  that  he  would  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  » 

Mr.  NELSON.  AH  I  said  was  that  the 
director  already  has  appointed,  I  under- 
stand, an  advisory  committee  to  con- 
sider specialproblems  of  the  elderly  poor, 
to  make  recommendations  for  their  in- 
clusioh  in  programs  under  the  act. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Social  Security 
Act  does  not  come  under  this  act,  but 
the  pending  amendment  does. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  should  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  specification  of 
"social  security  benefits." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  wonder  why  the  Senator  would 
take  this  amendment  to  conference  with- 
out knowing  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  accepted  it  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that 
it  is  getting  very  late. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  Senator  will  accept  the 
amendment  in  order  to  take  it  to  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  NELSON.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  term  "take  it  to 
conference"  has  the  usual  Senate  con- 
notation, does  it  not? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  we  can  continue 
with  additional  amendments,  let  me  say. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  probably  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  including  social  security 
benefits  in  his  amendment.  It  is  per- 
fectly proper  to  direct  attention  to  prob- 
lems of  this  kind,  if  the  OEO  has  such 
a  committee.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bvrd]  were  in  the  Cham- 
ber, to  hear  what  he  would  have  to  say 
if  someone  were  to  walk  into  his  tenri- 
tory. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  be  willing  to  strike  out  the 
specifications  of  the  words  "social  se- 
curity"— that  would  be  on  lines  9  through 
15  on  page  2? 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
section  (a»  where  it  states,  "further  lib- 
eralization of  the  retirement  income  test 
under  the  Social  Security  Act." 

This  matter  was.  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  just  put  it,  just  accepted  and 
taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  PFJOUTY.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  am  willing  to  delete  those  lines,  but  it 
would  be  done  with  the  understanding 
that  he  is  doing  something  more  than 
simply  taking  it  to  conference.  I  thought 
that  the  Senator  had  already  accepted 
my  amendment  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  told  the  Senate  that  I 
would  accept  it.  I  do  accept  it.  I  am 
merely  substituting  for  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  who  will  be 
the  one  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  by  striking  out  the 
sentence  that  begins  on  page  2,  line  9, 
and  ends  on  page  2,  line  16.    • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  ? 

Mr.  NELSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  make  this 
Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  is  subject  to  the  same  dep- 
recatory comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  about  being  "taken  to  confer- 
ence," or  whether  we  really  mean  to  ac- 
cept it  now? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  is  a  very  fine 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  ANDERSOJI.  May  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  appreciate  veiy  much  what  he 
has  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  16  all 
time  now  yielded  back? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
committee   amendment  was  egreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
third  reading,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  amendment  to  offer,  but  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  have  a  quorimi  call  be- 
fore third  reading,  and  on  that  basis  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  granted  5 
minutes  to  express  my  views  on  the  bill 
generally.  I  do  know  that  1  hour  of  de- 
bate has  been  allocated  on  the  bill,  but 
there  are  other  Senators  who  wish  to 

CQpo  Jr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  bill  and 
should  like  the  record. to  show  my  rea- 
sons for  doing  so. 

In  fiscal  1965,  $793  million  was  spent 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  administration  asked  for  $1,500 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966,  or  about  100 
percent  more  than  was  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  , 

The  bill  which  the  administration  sent 
to  the  House,  for  $1,500  million,  was 
raised  to  $1,895  million.  The  bill  as  it 
is  before  the  Senate  calls  for  $1,650  mil- 
lion, which  is  $150  million  more  than 
the  administration  requested.  I  cannot 
go  along  with  this  unjustified,  imrea- 
sonable  lifting  of  the  expenditure  in  this 
program.  I  cannot  understand  how,  in 
face  of  our  general  problems  arovmd  the 
world  and  the  expenditures  that  are  in- 
cident to  them,  we  can  go  on  the  spend- 
ing spree  contemplated  in  the  bill. 

I  point  out  a  few  aspects  of  the  spend- 
ing with  which  I  do  not  agree.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  for  every  boy  or  girl  taken 
into  the  Job  Training  Corps  there  will  be 
spent  an  average  of  $4,400  for  a  period 
of  9  months  of  training.  The  advertise- 
ments calling  upon  these  boys  and  girls 
to  enlist  state  "Join  this  Corps.  Travel, 
study,  work,  with  pay." 

For  each  enroUee  there  is  spent  $4,400. 
The  enrollees  are  the  dropouts  from  our 
normal  schools.  My  query  is,  How  can 
we  justify  spending  $4,400  for  a  9-month 
period,  to  take  care  of  a  dropout,  when 
in  Ohio  it  is  possible  to  send  a  boy  or 
girl  to  practically  any  college  within  the 
State — and  it  has  54  colleges — on  an  ex- 
penditure that  averages  about  $2,100? 

For  the  dropout  it  is  $4,400  a  year.  For 
the  enrollee  in  our  colleges  It  is  about 
$2,100  per  year. 

For  2  days  we  have  been  listening  to 
arguments.  The  arguments  have  not 
been  about  the  poor,  but  about  who  Is 
going  to  control  the  loot.  The  Governors 
of  the  States  and  the  mayors  of  the 
municipalities  begged  to  have  the  right 
to  say  what  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment might  do  within  the  States  and  the 
municipalities.  Their  request  was  fair 
and  reasonable.  Washington  wants  full 
arid  unlimited  control  without  the  States 
or  cities  having  any  word  in  the  matter. 
Washington's  position  is  wrong  and  that 
of  the  States  and  cities  is  right. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  all  but  one 
Governor  voted  for  the  veto  power  in 
the  Governors.  After  10  years  of  at- 
tendance at  Governors'  conferences,  my 
experience  shows  that  nowhere  do  the 
Governors  speak  the  truth  with  greater 


intensity,  free  from  politics,  than  they  do 
at  the  Governors'  conference.  There 
they  are  free  from  political  domination. 
There  they  express  their  individual 
views.  All  but  one  Governor  said  the 
Governors  should  have  the  veto  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  they  asked  for 
the  veto  power  and  asked  for  the  re- 
sponsibility, it  was  not  rejected  by  Wash- 
ington. For  a  Governor  to  say,  "I  turn 
down  an  application  for  Federal  money" 
requires  great  courage  and  integrity. 
Governors  took  that  position.  In  my 
whole  political  career  I  have  never  seen 
a  program  so  loaded  with  the  ability  of 
political  manipulation  and  deviousness. 
The  programs  general  objective  is  good 
but  its  cost  of  administration  is  inde- 
fensibly extravagant.  I  cannot  vote 
for  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amenelment  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Ml-.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
2  minutes  before  the  third  reading,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  time  of  the  Senate 
later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  pointed  out 
the  real,  basic  problem  In  the  bill  as  It 
is  presented  to  us.  We  have  not  had 
any  fruitful  amendments  accepted  to 
cure  the  defects  that  were  mentioned. 
We  are  ballooning — not  merely  expand- 
ing— the  proposed  expenditures  on  this 
program  without  solving  the  administra- 
tive problem. 

For  these  reasons,  plus  the  statement 
which  I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  our 
great  leader,  will  make  on  the  bill,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  cannot  support 
the  bill  in  Its  present  form. 

In  order  to  outline  clearly  one  of  the 
reasons,  I  refer  to  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Denver  Post  of  August  13.  It  is 
headlined  "Brighter  Side  of  Poverty  Pro- 
grsun."  It  discusses  one  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps  in  our  State: 

Of  all  the  boys  received  at  Oollbran.  about 
one-fourth  have  quit  and  gone  home — some 
because  of  homesickness,  some  because  of 
family  emergencies,  some  because  they  Just 
didnt  like  it. 

One  youth  who  beat  up  another  corps- 
man,  without  provocation,  was  discharged. 
He  happens  to  live  in  Denver,  most  corpemen 
are  from  outside  Colorado. 

There  have  been  occasional  problems:  a 
fight  Ijetween  two  corpsmen  in  Collbran;  at- 
tempts by  underage  boys  to  buy  beer  and 
liquor;  the  heterogeneous  racial  compKJSitlon 
of  the  camp.  But  the  project  supervisor,  R. 
W.  (Bob)  Jennings  of  Grand  Junction,  is 
"well  pleased." 

I  say  to  Senators  tb&t  until  we  can  do 
better  than  that.  I  am  unwilling  to  see 
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$1,650  million  of  taxpayers' 
without  curing  the  problem 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tire  editorial  be  printed  in 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  lollows: 
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proved  by  Gov.  John  Love  in 
protest  In  the  community. 

Now.  as  the  end  of  the  thlijd 
preaches,   the  camp  seems   to 
down  quietly  and  started  Its 
teaching  in   the  classroom, 
skills,  creating  recreational 
enjoyment,   inspiring   young 
the  old  bonds  of  poverty  and  1 

There  are  now  about  90 
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Jennings,  a  veteran 
meets    regularly    with    a 
mittee  to  talk  over  problems  ani  I 
off  any  new  ones." 

Murray  Durst,  camp  dlrecto^ 
camp  is  gaining  support  from 
nlty.  though  "there  are  still 
on   people's  minds — you   don't 
boys  down  in  a  community 
some  Impact." 

A  random  sampling  of  the 
munlty  tends  to  confirm  this 
the  camp  has  gained  in 
from  tolerance  to  good  will,  bu 
dents  still  have  some  reservations 

A  mlolster  Just  arrived  in 
Reverend  Max  H.  Webster, 
some  related  experiences  in 
as  an  administrator  for  the 
of  Christ,  he  participated  at 
In    the    poverty    program    and 
with  It. 

The    outlook    at    Collbran 
Colorado's  second  Job  Corps 
tiled  to  open  near  Pagosa 
We   hope  the   young  men  at 
their  good  neighbors  will 
the  experiment  work. 
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Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mil 
I  believe  the  Senator  from 
DiRKSEN]  will  wish  to  speal 
third   reading   of   the   bill, 
arrangemen!-  with  him  I  agn 
first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEll 
is  under  control. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  I  speak  before  or 
after  the  third  reading.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky may  proceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  several  Senators  have  placed 
in  the  Record  statements  indicating  that 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — known 
widely  as  the  Antipoverty  Act — hsis 
been  used  in  some  counties  and  com- 
munities for  political  purposes. 

I  have  recently  received  several  com- 
plaints from  Pike  County,  Ky.,  stating 
that  some  programs  are  being  used  for 
political  advantages  in  that  county.  I 
do  not  know  all  the  facts,  but  x  have 
asked  the  Director,  the  Honorable 
Sargent  Shriver,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  complaints  and  make  a 
fun  report. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  supporters 
of  the  bill  and  Its  programs.  I  voted 
for  the  first  bill,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  before  us.  But  I  want  to  see  it 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the 
needy,  the  unemployed,  the  young  men 
and  women,  and  the  aged,  and  I  want 
the  program  to  be  run  without  waste, 
duplication,  and  politics. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
certainly  we  all  know  that  there  are  peo- 
ple in  our  coimtry  who  need  help  in  rais- 
ing their  standard  of  living  and  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  jobs,  and  we  know 
that  our  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  assist  them.  In  helping  them  we  help 
our  whole  country;  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

But  while  I  think  we  all  share  a  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans 
and  are  determined  to  assist  them  where 
assistance  is  called  for.  we  must  see  to 
it  that  the  money  we  vote  is  going  to  be 
used  in  a  meaningful  way  to  help  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  We  must  see  to  It  that  the 
programs  for  which  the  money  is  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  are  well  con- 
ceived and  carried  out,  and  that  they 
will  actually  contribute  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  which  disturbs  us  aU. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, I  know  vei7  well  that  the  $1.7  bil- 
lion wlilch  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee voted  yesterday  for  the  Vietnam  war 
emergency  fund,  in  recommending  a 
total  of  nearly  $47  billion  for  support 
of  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  is  only  the  beginning  of  what 
is  going  to  be  required.  Our  increased 
commitments  on  the  international  scene 
do  not  mean  that  we  should  ignore  our 
problems  here  at  home.  Of  course  we 
should  not  do  that.  But  we  should  look 
at  our  programs  carefully  and  make  sure 
we  are  spending  funds  wisely  and  mak- 
ing every  dollar  count. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  the  program 
before  us  is  not  the  only  one  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  operating  to  aid 
the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
Already  this  year  we  have  passed  the 
elementai-y  and  secondary  education  bill 
aimed   at  help  for  our  disadvantaged 


children,  the  social  security  amend- 
ments bill  providing  a  program  of  medi- 
cal care  for  our  older  citizens  and  other 
types  df  public  assistance,  and  a  $7.5 
billion  housing  bill  giving  special  aid  to 
persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  decent 
housing  for  themselves  for  one  reason  or 
another.  We  must  consider  this  proposal 
to  extend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  as  but  one  part  of  the  overall  effort 
being  made  at  all  levels  of  government — 
local.  State,  and  Federal — to  assist  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

Two  main  considerations  lead  me  to 
vote  against  this  bill  in  its  present  foim. 

First,  I  think  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
double  expenditures  for  a  program  which, 
has  been  as  widely  criticized  as  this  one 
has.  and  which,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
has  revealed  many  flaws.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  a  relatively  new  program  which 
has  had  many  problems  to  resolve  before 
it  could  operate  smoothly  and  eCBciently. 
But  that  is  more  reason  to  move  slowly. 
Certainly  it  is  not  time  to  double  the  pro- 
gram which  to  date  has  received  mixed 
reaction  at  best.  Rather  we  should  con- 
tinue it  at  its  present  level,  with  an  eye 
to  making  improvements  where  they 
should  be  made.  Once  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  improvements  have  been 
made,  then  we  can  consider  broadeninir 
the  scope  of  the  program.  To  double 
the  money  first  and  then  try  to  improve 
its  adminLstration,  is  to  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  Again  I  emphasize  the 
prospects  of  sharply  increased  require- 
ments for  Vietnam  and  the  necessity 
for  holding  the  line  and  making  every 
dollar  count  in  our  various  domestic 
programs. 

Second,  I  am  much  disturbed  by  the 
action  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  eliminating  the  po»'er  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  veto  projects  in  his  State  which 
he  thinks  unwise.  The  Senate  has  been 
evenly  divided  on  this  point,  indicating 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  support  for 
the  veto  pov.er,  which  was  deleted  by 
only  one  vote  in  committee  and  which 
has  failed  to  be  put  back  into  the  bill 
on  this  floor  on  a  tie  vote.  Last  year,  as 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Senate 
voted  80  to  7  in  support  of  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  Governor  the  authority 
to  veto  certain  projects  under  title  I  and 
title  n  of  the  act. 

We  have  discussed  this  issue  at  length 
here,  and  I  shall  not  go  into  it  again,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  this  power  has  been  ex- 
ercised only  ^r  times  to  date  by  the 
Governors  of  Anibama,  Florida,  Montana, 
and  Texas.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  any  of  these  disapprovals 
was  made  irresponsibly.  Then,  too,  we 
must  remember  that  the  Governors 
themselves  have  expressed  their  support 
for  the  veto  power,  because  It  helps  to 
insure  that  programs  carried  out  at  the 
commimity  level  will  be  coordinated  with 
other  local.  State,  and  Federal  efforts  to 
combat  poverty  and  to  avoid  urmecessary 
waste  and  duplication.  The  Governors 
are  more  familiar  with  State  and  local 
problems  than  are  Washington-based 
administrators,  and  therefore  are  in  a 
position  to  make  a  helpful  contribution 
to  an  evaluation  of  proposed  programs 
within    their    State.      Certainly    they 
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should  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate meaningfully  in  the  decisions  to  be 
made. 

To  summarize  my  position:  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  objective  of 
combating  poverty.  We  all  want  to  do 
that.  But  agreement  with  the  general 
goals  of  the  bill  does  not  mean  agree- 
ment with  the  means  by  which  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  reach  those  goals.  Huge  sums 
are  going  to  be  needed  to  cari-y  out  our 
obligations  in  Vietnam  and  thus  to  build, 
we  hope,  our  security  here  at  home. 
That  requires  close  scrutiny  of  other  pro- 
posed expenditures.  Many  other  exist- 
ing major  Govenunent  programs  are  as- 
sisting our  citizens  who  are  worthy  of 
our  help,  and  v;hat  is  proposed  here  is 
not  a  continuation  of  this  program  at 
the  same  level,  but  a  doubling  of  the  pro- 
gram authorization,  even  though  reac- 
tion to  the  on-going  program  has  been 
mixed  at  best.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  I  am  deeply  distressed  by  the 
removal  by  the  Senate  of  the  veto  power 
of  the  Governor  over  most  ■  programs, 
this  power  to  date  has  been  used  neither 
often  nor  arbitrarily;  thus  I  feel  that  I 
must  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
-  liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Where  are  we  as  to 
time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended,  preliminary  to  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  that  earlier  in  the  day  a  1-hour 
target  was  established  as  a  limitation 
for  discussion  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  now 
has  23  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  by 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  could  that  time  be  ex- 
panded if  necessary? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  expect  to  take  a  lit- 
tle longer,  and  therefore  I  hope  that  the 
time  limitation  can  be  lifted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  >^ture  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  -was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
ainendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  what  is  proposed  today 
is  probably  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  layer 
of  frosting  on  the  poverty  cake. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  intrigued  by  the 
title  that  is  appended  to  the  hearings 


in  connection  with  the  bill :  "Expand  the 
War  On  Poverty."  That  is  not  a  very 
felicitous  term.  How  can  we  talk  about 
war  on  a  domestic  situation  in  our  own 
country? 

Today  the  world  is  pretty  well  beset 
with  war.  There  is  Vietnam.  The  Cali- 
fornia imbroglio  is  referred  to  as  war. 
There  is  an  untoward  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Things  are  not 
tranquil  and  quiet  in  the  Congo. 

And  somehow  the  word  "war"  is  being 
used  indiscriminately  on  both  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  fronts  in  cormection  with 
the  problenos  and  challenges  that  are 
before  us. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  untold  sums  to 
eliminate  poverty.  But  I  am  not  willing 
to  vote  untold  sums  for  any  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  is  unorganized,  disorganized, 
unbalanced,  and  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Insults,  has  not  yet  demon- 
strated its  worth. 

The  bill  is  not  our  first  effort  in  the  so- 
called  campaign  against  poverty.  We 
started  with  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  As  I  recall,  we  expended  $302  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  program  was  deficient.  It  be- 
came a  bit  of  a  scandal.  The  reason  it 
became  a  bit  of  scandal  was  that  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  available  money 
was  devoted  to  the  business  of  building 
hotels,  motels,  and  ski  jumps  that  no  one, 
honest  with  himself,  could  ever  say  was 
a  very  efficient  operation  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  poverty. 

Then  we  came  to  layer  No.  2  in  the 
way  of  frosting  on  the  cake.  That  was 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962.  When  we  were  through,  we  had 
expended  $863  million.  The  idea  was 
to  make  inducements  to  accelerate  pub- 
lic works  to  provide  jobs  for  people. 
When  we  were  through  with  that  ex- 
penditure, nobody  was  prepared  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  was  an  effective  opera- 
tion. 

Then  we  came  to  the  third  layer  of 
frosting  on  the  poverty  cake  in  the  form 
of  the  so-called  Appalachian  Regional 
Redevelopment  or  Development  Act. 
That  act  was  finally  approved  in  this 
year  of  1965.  We  have,  approved  for 
that  purpose  $1  billion.  Dp  to  this  good 
horn-,  I  have  heard  very  little  about  the 
results.  I  became  extremely  curious 
today  about  letters  that  have  been  com- 
ing to  me  from  the  suburban  areas  of 
Chicago  and  from  Chicago  itself.  One 
letter  in  particular  from  a  friend  of  mine 
said: 

We  are  having  a  great  Influx  of  people  from 
the  Appalachlpn  area,  and  our  problem  Is 
how  to  urbanize  these  rural  people  and  fit 
them  into  the  scheme  of  things  here. 

If  anybody  has  anything  to  offer  by 
way  of  a  tangible  demonstration  of  ef- 
ficient results,  I  am  prepared  to  wait  for 
it,  but  frankly  I  have  not  seen  it. 

So  after  $302  million,  $843  million, 
and  $1  billion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
title  on  the  hearings  on  the  bill  that  is 
before  us:  "To  expand  the  war  on  pov- 
erty." 

The  phrase  "To  expand  the  war"  has 
a  familiar  ring.  Mr.  President.  We 
started  with  a  few  hundred  people  in 
Vietnam.    Then    we    added    to    them. 


Then  it  was  said  the  action  there  had  to 
be  expanded.  We  are  beginning  to  fill 
the  coastal  plain  of  Indochina,  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  youngsters 
from  America  will  have  to  be  used  in  the 
so-called  expansion  program. 

In  that  same  spirit,  I  begin  to  wonder 
how  much  more  we  shall  have  to  do  in 
the  expansion  of  the  campaign  on 
poverty. 

Now  we  come  to  the  next  layer,  the 
next  frosting  layer  on  the  poverty 
cake,  and  that  is  the  subject  that  is  be- 
fore us  now. 

Title  I  of  the  original  bill  to  combat 
poverty  and  develop  economic  progress 
in  this  country  is  now  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  provides  for 
grants — not  loans — from  50  to  80  per- 
cent on  a  5-year  basis  at  the  rate  of  $400 
million  a  year,  which  brings  the  total  to 
$2  billion.  At  the  rate  of  $400  million  a 
year,  it  makes  $2  billion,  according  to 
the  way  I  learned  my  arithmetic  long 
ago. 

Title  II  of  that  bill  provides  for  loans 
for  public  works  and  development  fa- 
cilities and  guarantees  for  industrial  and 
commercial  development  on  a  40-year 
basis  at  3^8  percent.  It  calls  for  $170 
billion  during  a  5-year  period,  or  a  total 
of  $850  million. 

Title  ni  of  that  bill  deals  with  tech- 
nical advice  and  research  and  provides 
$25  million  a  year  for  5  years,  or  a  total 
of  $125  million. 

Title  V,  which  is  vei^y  engaging,  pro- 
vides for  regional  planning  commissions 
at  $15  million  a  year  for  5  years,  or  $75 
million. 

What  is  the  total  amount  provided  in 
the  measure  that  we  considered  earlier? 
It  was  not  $302  million,  as  in  the  Area 
Development  Program.  It  was  not  $843 
million,  as  set  forth  in  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act.  It  was  not  $1  billion, 
as  we  provided  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development.  Instead,  it  was  a 
total  of  $3,015  million. 

So  today  we  come  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  layer  on  the  cake.  Once  upon  a 
time,  this  Republic  could  afford  to  waste 
its  resources.  It  cannot  do  so  today.  In 
a  competitive  world  and  under  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  this  country  at 
present.  It  is  about  time  for  us  to  be- 
come mindful  of  our  responsibility  and 
of  what  the  economy  of  the  country  can 
finally  bear. 

I  suppose  everybody  who  went  to  grade 
school  must  have  heard  the  stories  of 
Chicken  Little  and  about  the  sky  fall- 
ing in.  That  is  what  bothers  me.  We 
have  been  raising  these  programs 
through  the  Senate  and  through  Con- 
gress, and  the  question  is :  When  does  the 
sky  fall  in? 

This  administration,  the  Great  Soci- 
ety, will  be  held  to  accountability.  Even 
though  we  vote  for  these  programs  on 
my  sideiiof  the  aisle,  let  me  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  now  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  will  spend  any  amount  of  money  if 
it  is  efficiently  spent.  I  will  not  spend  a 
dollar  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  an 
inefficient  and  disorgaiiized  enterprise. 
Before  I  am  through  with  my  remarks,  I 
propose  to  prove  that  this  is  an  inefficient 
and  disorganized  enterprise. 
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If  anything,  this  is  a 
Ity  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  when 
war  to  expand  the  war  on 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana 
Chamber.) 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     The 
Louisiana    would    come   in 
That  is  good.    I  hope  he 

Whether  we  call  this  a 
hot  war  or  a  lukewarm  war 
much  difference.    The 
er  this  is  a  campaign  for 
the  politicians,  whether  it 
to  keep  the  incompetents 
ter  it,  whether  it  is  a 
teurs,  whether  it  is  a 
legion  of  irresponsibles,  or 
a  campaign  for  the  social 
use  the  term  rather  advisedly 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr. 
it  is  my  friend,  the  junior 
Louisiana,  who  has  always 
able,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ 
NEDY  of  New  York  in  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
dent,  I  suggest  to  the 
norlty  leader  that  I  did  not 
anything  in  the  program 
cial  misfits.     I  thought 
to  be  in  next  year's  prog: 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr 
naive   can   the   majority 
ranking  Democrat  on  the 
mittee  on  Finance?    Do 
friend,  the  junior  Senator 
ana.    The  Senator  has  no 
ing. 

Let  me  read  something, 
provide  some  evidence  no\^ 
not  make  assertions  without 
evidence. 

I  read  from  a  news  dispatch 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willi  rd  Wlrtz  has 
announced  today  the  start  of  i  special  pro- 
gram for  hiring  2,152  college  [graduates  to 
study  the  culture  of  poverty 


not 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  m3 
junior   Senator   from 
does  he  mean  by  "the  culture 
erty."    We  have  agricultur  ; 
horticulture.      We    have 
We  have  social  culture, 
the  culture  of  poverty. 
Secretary  of  Labor.    I  contijiue 
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Is  that  not  wonderful? 
fine  young  college  graduates 
and  Arrow  coUar  ad,  coming 
to  get  the  culture  of  povert; 
will  go  abroad  in  the  land 
land,  and  in  the  metropolitan 
They  will  talk  with  people, 
say.  "Don't  you  know  the  culture 
erty?" 

The  people  will  say,  "All 
that  we  don't  have  jobs. 
is  that  we  owe  the  grocer 
is  that  we  owe  the  meat  market 
know  is  that  we  owe  an 
a  secondhand  automobile." 
this    business    about    the 
poverty? 

It  would  be  like  that  exp4rt 
Department  of  Agriculture  \f  ho 
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on  a  farm  in  Kansas,  and  looked  at  a 
little  creature  out  there  and  said,  "How 
do  you  expect  to  get  any  wool  off  that 
animal?"  The  man  said,  "I  don't,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  sheep.  It  Is  a  goat." 
That  is  all  the  expert  knew  about  it.  He 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
sheep  and  a  goat. 

The  culture  of  poverty  is  a  fine  sound- 
ing phrase,  but  it  will  not  fool  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  now  introduce  my  second  bit  of  evi- 
dence. This  is  from  the  Sun  Times  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  really  Uberal  news- 
papers of  the  country.  This  was  printed 
on  the  editorial  page.  It  is  dated  Satur- 
day, August  14. 

I  first  refer  to  the  editorial  itself, 
which  is  entitled  "View  From  Poverty 
Row"  because  the  editorial  refers  to  a 
little  weekly  paper.  This  is  what  the 
editorial  states,  in  part: 

Reprinted  below  Is  an  editorial  by  Chester 
R.  Carter  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Pembroke  Herald  Eagle,  of  Hopkins  Park. 

ni. 

Hopkins  Park  is  just  out  of  Chicago. 
It  is  a  small  town  with  7,000  people. 
Hopkins  Park  is  predominantly  Negro. 
The  editorial  states  further: 

Hopkins  Park  Is  a  predominantly  Negro 
unincorporated  community  In  Pembroke 
Township,  southeast  of  Kankakee.  The  rural 
township  has  a  population  of  7,000,  about 
90  percent  Negro.  Some  residents  commute 
to  Chicago  for  work. 

I  do  not  need  to  read  the  remainder 
of  the  editorial.  But  that  is  what  was 
written  in  the  Pembroke  Herald  Eagle. 
Incidentally,  the  man  who  edits  the  Pem- 
broke Herald  Eagle  is  a  dining  car 
steward,  I  believe  on  the  Rock  Island  or 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  is  a  very 
humble  individual  who  got  himself  a  lit- 
tle newspaper.  He  titles  his  editorial 
"How  To  Waste  $30,000." 

The  editorial  reads  in  part: 

The  evening  of  Monday.  July  26,  marked  a 
new  foolish  era  for  Pembroke  Township.  At 
the  school,  plans  were  made  to  hire  an  out- 
of-town  stranger  at  $200  a  week  to  tell  Hop- 
kins Park  residents  why  they  are  poor. 

Is  that  not  marvelous?  They  need  an 
expert  from  away  off  somewhere,  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  to  come  to  the  town  and 
tell  people  why  they  are  poor. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Robert  Creamer,  field  representative  for 
the  Illinois  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
jstated  that  this  $30,000  must  be  spent  by 
counting  the  number  of  people  who  live  here, 
surveying  the  road  conditions,  and  asking 
people  why  they  are  poor. 

That  reqiiires  a  brain.  That  requires 
almost  the  last  word  in  computers,  to  go 
out  there  to  ask  people  why  they  are 
poor. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Any  fool  walking  or  riding  around  Hopkins 
Park  can  see  why  the  people  are  poor.  They 
are  poor  because  there  is  no  payroll  here. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

View  Prom  Poverty  Row 

Reprinted  below  Is  an  editorial  by  Chester 
R.  Carter  that  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of 


the  Pembroke  Herald  Eagle  of  Hopkins  Park, 

ni. 

Hopkins  Park  is  a  predominantly  Negro 
unincorporated  community  In  Pembroke 
Township,  southeast  of  Kankakee.  The  rural 
township  has  a  population  of  7,000,  about  90 
percent  Negro.  Some  residents  commute  to 
Chicago  for  work. 

We  have 'reprinted  the  editorial  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  opinion  of  persons  close  to  and 
concerned  about  nonurban  poverty  and  what 
Is  needed  to  abolish  It.  The  owner  of  the , 
paper,  Ozroe  Bentley,  Sr.,  Is  a  steward  on  the 
Santa  Pe  Railroad. 

The  people  of  Hopkins  Park  have  been  try- 
ing to  interest  officialdom.  State  and  Na- 
tional, in  their  plight.  They  need  better 
roads  to  attract  Industry.  They  hope  for 
help  from  the  Federal  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  Now  they  are  about  to  be 
exposed  to  the  bureaucracy  that  goes  with 
such  help. 

The  war  on  poverty  can't  be  won  In  Wash- 
ington or  with  Washington  dollars  alone.  It 
needs  the  spirit  of  old-fashioned  Individu- 
alism expressed  in  the  Pembroke  Herald 
Eagle,  and  we  call  attention  to  this  particu- 
lar Instance  in  the  hope  that  publicizing 
It  might  help. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"how   to   waste    $30,000 

"The  evening  of  'Monday,  July  26,  marked 
a  new  foolish  era  for  Pembroke  Township. 
At  the  school,  plans  were  made  to  hire-  an 
out-of-town  stranger  at  $200  a  week  to  tell 
Hopkins  Park  residents  why  they  are  poor. 
Robert  Creamer,  field  representative  for  the 
Illinois  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
stated  that  this  $30,000  must  be  spent  by 
counting  the  number  of  people  who  live 
here,  surveying  the  road  conditions,  and  ask- 
ing people  why  they  are  poor.  Any  fool 
walking  or  riding  around  Hopkins  Park  can 
see  why  the  people  are  poor.  They  are  poor 
because  there  is  no  payroll  here.  This  $30,000 
could  be  better  spent  by  buying  land  and 
offering  It  on  a  iO-year  tax-free  basis  as  a 
lure  for  several  corporations  to  locate  plants 
and  factories  here,  the  same  as  the  Southern 
States  do. 

"With  800  or  900  men  and  women  from 
the  Hopkins  Park  area  making  $75  or  $100 
a  week,  poverty  would  vanish  in  this  conv- 
munlty.  Gary,  Ind.,  was  nothing  but  a 
mudhole  until  the  steel  mill  located  there. 
Hopkins  Park  will  forever  be  a  mudhole 
until  there  Is  a  $50,000  or  $60,000  payroll 
here.  What  eliminates  poverty?  Nothing 
but  money,  money,  money.  How  can  people 
have  money?  By  working.  How  can  people 
work?  By  having  a  job  to  go  to  that  pays  a 
decent  wage. 

"We  need  a  foreign  director  at  $200  a 
week  like  we  need  a  hole  in  the  hend.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  buy  land  and  send  one 
or  two  men  over  the  country  to  tell  com- 
panies the  advantages  of  locating  here,  then, 
the  money  wUl  be  well  spent.  If,  after  this 
grant  Is  spent,  the  people  of  Hopkins  Park 
are  still  eating  beans  and  the  kids  are  just 
as  raggedy.  It  will  have  all  been  In  vain. 

"The  men  and  women  working  for  this 
grant  are  well  meaning,  but  do  not  xmder- 
stand  the  crux  of  this  problem.  The  prob- 
lem Is  to  get  money  Into  the  pockets  of 
people  who  live  In  this  area  on  Friday  nights, 
not  building  day  schools  and  clinics. 

"First  things  first — roads,  factories,  bank, 
then  a  day  school,  etc.  This  $30,000  looks 
like  a  pork  barrel,  with  more  to  come. 

"This  community  needs  a  man  that  knows 
how  to  go  out  and  bring  business  here." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  $30,- 
000  is  to  be  spent  in  Hopkins  Park  to 
ask  the  people  why  they  are  poor. 

They  did  not  ever  have  to  come  around 
and  ask  me  back  in  the  days  when  we 
were  an  orphan  family  because  my  father 
died  when  I  was  5,  and  there  were  four 
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of  us  kids.  Believe  me,  the  going  was 
difficult.  We  did  not  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  did  nqt  go  to  the  State.  We 
did  not  go  to  the  supervisor  and  say, 
"You  ought  to  build  a  recreation  hall 
here,  and  then  all  of  us  kids  can  get  jobs, 
even  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  bearing 
water  to  tl^ose  who  mix  the  mortar  and 
lay  the  brick,  and  we  will  get  out  of  this 
mess." 

We  did  not  ask  anybody.  We  made  it 
on  our  own.  And  we  did  not  ask  any- 
body to  shell  out  $30,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  come  around,  my 
friend,  and  say,  "Why  are  you  poor?"  Is 
that  not  marvelous?  That  is  a  ducky 
thing — tied  up  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity — and  that  is  the  bill 
that  is  pending  before  us  at  the  present 
time. 

Let  me  take  a  look  at  something  else, 
because  I  see  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Kentucky  is  present.  This 
letter  I  received  from  a  very  distin- 
guished lawyer  in  Illinois.  He  wrote  it 
to  a  citizen  who,  for  all  I  know,  may  be 
a  trustee  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  entire  letter  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peoria,  Ili,., 
August  13, 1965. 
The  Honorable  John  G.  Gilbert, 
Cardondale,  III. 

Dear  Senator  Gilbert:  I  am  writing  you 
In  a  matter  which  you  probably  ought  to  dis- 
cuss with  President  Morris  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University.  I  have  learned  that  South- 
ern Illinois  University  has  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  operate  a  Job  Corps  project  at  Camp 
Breckenrldge  and  furnish  legal  services  to  the 
Job  Corps  members. 

Would  you  ascertain  if  the  charter  of  the 
university  permits  it  to  practice  law.  for  that 
Is  precisely  this  situation.  I  know  you  are 
a  "fan"  of  the  university  by  residence  and 
family  connections,  but  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  prohibition 
against  any  corporation.  Including  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  from  practicing  law. 
I  think  this  Is  a  matter  that  should  be  con- 
sidered thoroughly  by  the  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association  with  the  end  in  view  of  taking 
the  most  extreme  action  In  the  courts  or 
otherwise,  or  through  the  trustees  of  your 
university,  or  any  other  lawful  means,  to 
prohibit  this  socialistic  practice  of  law. 

Let  me  have  your  comments  on  this  matter 
after  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  matter  to  Dr.  Morris.  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  Senator  Everett  M. 
DIRKSEN,  a  member  of  our  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association  and  duly  licensed  to  practice  law 
in  Illinois,  for  I  feel  that  perhaps,  as  busy 
as  he  is,  this  situation  may  have  escaped 
his  careful  attention.  The  Government  has 
now  proscribed  the  medical  profession  and 
this  kind  of  Invasion  Is  Just  a  foot  In  the 
door.  The  Federal  Government,  It  should  be 
said,  is  not  above  the  law,  either.  The  larger 
principle  Involved  Is  the  taking  over  by  the 
executive  department  a  supposedly  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hudson  R.  Sours. 

(Copies  to  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
and  Peter  Fltzpatrlck.  Esq.,  president  of  Il- 
linois State  Bar  Association.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  question  he 
raised  is  this:  The  University  of  South- 
ern Illinois  has  been  given  a  contract  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 


operate  a  Job  Corps  project  at  Camp 
Breckenrldge  and  to  furnish  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  Corps  members. 

I  thought  these  were  young  fellows. 
About  the  only  interest  they  would  have 
in  a  lawyer  would  be  how  to  get  out  of 
the  place,  if  they  wanted  to,  and  how 
they  could  break  a  contract  and  still 
collect  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  no;  this  is  too 
good. 

I  wisli  they  had  had  that  in  World  War 
I,  when  I  was  slogging  through  the  mud 
of  the  western  front,  so  I  could  say, 
"Where  is  my  lawyer?" — knowing  my 
lawyer  was  hired  at  public  expense  to 
look  after  me,  to  see  that  I  was  paid 
what  was  owed  me  and  to  see  that  I  did 
not  have  any  Serous  burdens  put  upon 
me  as  a  soldier  that  were  not  called  for. 

But  the  Job  Corps  boys  are  going  to 
have  legal  advice  at  the  cost  of  the 
Government. 

Did  Senators  ever  hear  of  anything  so 
ducky?  Never  in  any  of  the  halcyon 
days  of  Kansas  was  there  anything  so 
sweet  and  grandiose  as  this. 

Now  my  evidence  is  in  the  form  of  a 
release  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  Public  Affairs  Division : 


July   21,    1965,   Gary,    Ind. 
Administration)  — 


(Conduct   and 

t. 

Then  the  telephone  numbers  appear 
on  this  release,  in  case  one  wants  to  call 
them. 

It  states: 

A  $52,018  Federal  grant  will  give  480  teen- 
a^rers  from  needy  Gary,  Ind.,  families  an 
intensive  "preview  of  occupations"  this 
summer. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Econ  mic  Opportunity,  announced  the  com- 
munity action  award  today  to  the  Lake 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  put  the  rest  of 
the  release  in,  but  let  me  read  this  part : 

Trustees  to  let  the  boys  and  girls,  13  to  15 
years  old,  watch  employees  at  work  In  a  wide 
range  of  occupations  and  help  the  youngsters 
arrive  at  tentative  but  realistic  career  goals. 

The  previewed  occupations  will  embrace 
fields  ranging  from  trucking  to  choreography 
and  from  graphic  arts  to  oil  refining. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  teenagers, 
boys  and  girls,  are  to  go. 

"Boys  and  girls,  we  are  going  to  take 
you  out  and  let  you  look  at  the  work." 

I  remember  the  fellow  who  said,  "I  am 
fascinated  by  work.  I  can  sit  here  and 
look  at  it  all  day." 

So  they  are  going  to  preview  trucking. 
That  is  going  to  be  good  for  a  13 -year-old 
girl,  is  it  not?  Whoever  is  there  will  say, 
"Sugar,  take  a  look  now-  You  are  age 
13.  How  would  you  like  to  be  a  truck- 
driver?" 

As  to  the  little  boy,  they  have  instruc- 
tions now  to  show  him  choreography.  If 
the  dictionary  is  right,  choreography 
means  dancing,  but  particularly  baillet 
dancing.  So  one  of  these  officials  will 
say,  "Now,  we  are  going  to  take  you  some- 
where to  show  you  how  they  dance,  and 
you  will  see  them  up  on  their  tiptoes. 
This  is  a  preview  of  an  occupation. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  $52,000  for  it,  but  they 


are  going  to  preview  those  occupations, 
whether  it  be  truckdrivlng  or  ballet 
dancing,  or  whatever.  They  are  going  to 
say  to  them,  "Maybe  you  would  like  to 
get  into  the  graphic  arts  or  oil  refining." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  industry  can  be 
talked  into  supporting  this  kind  of  thing, 
but  fancy  spending  public  funds  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
release  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Office  of  Econonnc  Opportunity. 
Public    Affairs,    Washington) 
Conduct  and  Administration 

Gary,  Ind.,  July  21,  1965. — A  $52,018  Fed- 
eral grant  will  give  480  teenagers  from  needy 
Gary,  Ind.,  families  an  intensive  "preview 
of  occupations"  this  summer. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  announced  the  com- 
munity action  award  today  to  the  Lake 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 

More  than  50  major  businesses,  industries, 
and  public  agencies  in  the  Chicago-Gary 
area  have  been  enlisted  by  the  Gary  Board 
of  School  Trustees  to  let  the  boys  and  girls. 
13  to  15  years  old,  watch  employees  at  work 
in  a  wide  range  of  occupations  and  help 
the  youngsters  arrive  at  tentative  but  realis- 
tic career  goals. 

Dally  field  trips  will  be  supplemented  by 
vocational   counseling  sessions. 

The  previewed  occupations  will  embrace 
fields  varying  from  trucking  to  choreography 
and  from  graphic  arts  to  oil  refining. 

Among  the  cooperating  companies  are 
United  States  Steel,  American  Oil,  Shell  Oil, 
General  Motors,  John  Deere  Tractor,  Ford, 
Zenith,  Motorola,  Carbon  &  Carbide,  Coca- 
Cola,  Continental  Bakery.  Swift  Packing, 
IBM.  Illinois  Bell  Telephone,  NBC-TV.  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  and  Marshal  Field. 

Haron  J.  Battle,  general  supervisor  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  Gary,  and  Louis  A. 
McEIroy,  administrative  director  of  adult 
and  vocational  education,  will  be  program 
cod  tractors. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
too  bad  that  one  has  a  memory  of  things 
in  this  town.  I  was  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  we  approved  the 
Works  Progress  Administration — WPA. 
They  had  everything.  Finally,  they  de- 
cided something  had  to  be  done  for  un- 
employed actors  and  actresses  and  sing- 
ers and  people  in  the  performing  arts, 
and  they  got  them  started.  They  did 
ifc  in  tents  throughout  the  country.  I 
rtmember  when  they  came  to  Peoria,  in 
my  country.  There  they  were  putting 
on  popular  plays.  Guess  what  was  the 
really  popular  play  then.  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  there  was  a  play- 
wright by  the  name  of  Avery  Hopwood, 
I  believe.  The  really  popular  play  at 
that  time  was  entitled  "Getting  Gertie's 
Garter."  So  they  played  it  all  over  the 
country.  The  second  most  popular  one 
was  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room."  That  was 
entrancing  for  rural  audiences.  They  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  this  business. 
I  do  not  now  how  much  money  we  spent 
on  it,  but  they  had  to  be  employed,  and 
that  is  how  we  wasted  our  money. 

Then,  for  good  measure,  we  decided  to 
employ  all  the  artists  in  the  country, 
good,  bad,  and  Indifferent.  I  am  not 
much  of  an  artist,  but  I  know  art  when 
I  see  it.  I  remember  the  little  sticker 
someone  put  across  a  work  of  art  in  a 
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London  museum,  "Don't 
cane."  *-Some  wag  added  the 
an  ax."    He  had  a  better 
of  art  tlian  probably  some 
people  did. 

I  lived  to  see  the  day  wherJl 
on  the  esplanade,  at  one  o 
porary  buildings,  and  look(  d 
tains  of  art  to  be  given  awfy 
it  would  make  an  egg  curdle 
of  it  hanging  in  my  oflBce 
every  Representative  in 
do  not  know  what  became 
it.    We  employed  the 
work  has  faded  away  as  a 
evening,  with  nothing  to 

So,  now,  we  have  a 
teenagers — 13  to  16  years 
and  girls,  sit  down.     We 
show  you  how  to  operate  a 
terprise.    Get  yourself  a 
will  show  you  choreography 
self  a  good  look.    You  may 
to  ballet  dancing,  or  drivin; : 
operating  a  fillihg  station 
look,  anyway.    Be  fascinatec 
at  work." 

That  is  in  the  official 
Office   of   Economic 
lished  under  the  aegis  of  noUe 
Sargent  Shriver. 

Our      distinguised 
Pennsylvania  alluded  the 
the  "Inside  Report,"  written 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
'"Poverty  and  Politics." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  this  article 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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(By  Rowland  Evans  and 

Just  how  antlpoverty  funds 
way    Into    partisan    political 
seen  In  a  seemingly  trivial 
outside  the  office  of  Gov 
In  Harrlsburg.  Pa. 

While  the  legislature  debate<  I 
override  the  Governor's  veto 
priation  in  an  adjoining  wing 
200  demonstrators  supporting 
stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
chanting:  "Show  your  face. 

What  makes  this 
trivial  In  importance   la  the 
leader  of  the  demonstrators  (all 
bussed  their  way  to  Harrlsburi ; 
delphia)  was  Charles  Bowser — 
head  of  tf»e  Philadelphia 
mittee. 

Poverty   officials    In 
knowledge   whatever    that 
funds  were  used  to  pay  for 
In  Harrlsburg,  several  of  the 
openly  admitted  that  the 
poverty  committee  financed  thi 
pedltion. 

Strangely  enough,  the  target 
tlcular  lobbying  expedition 
veto"  by  the  Governor  of  an 
no   connection   whatever   with 
antlpoverty  program.    The  two 
by  the  Governor,  adhering  to  a 
ban  on  deficit  spending,  were 
for  public  assistance  and  $7 
welfare. 

For  months,  the  Governor 
State  legislators  had  Jockeyed 
over  these  and  other  a 
Democrats   stayed  up   nights 
way  to  embarrass  Scranton 
make  him  look  Uke  an  Ivy 
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When  Scranton  confronted  the  Democrats 
with  his  veto,  the  antlpoverty  fighters  In 
Philadelphia  organized  their  excursion  to 
Harrlsburg  to  coincide  with  the  legislative 
debate  to  override  the  veto. 

Sig^nificantly,  the  demonstrators'  first  stop 
In  the  capitol  was  not  the  Governor's  office 
but  the  Democratic  caucus  room.  They  held 
a  rally  there  and  heard  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative Joshua  Ellberg,  the  house  majority 
leader,  deliver  an  emotional  attack  on 
Scranton. 

The  demonstrators  next  moved  into  the 
ornate,  mahogany  corridor  outside  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  and  began  chanting,  "Show 
your  face." 

In  due  course.  Bowser  and  a  couple  of 
other  demonstrators  were  invited  into  Scran- 
ton's  office  (actually  they  never  had  asked 
for  an  appointment).  Scranton  again  ex- 
plained the  constitutional  reasons  why  he 
had  to  veto  the  two  items.  Whereupon  the 
buses  were  loaded  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia.  r 

Sargent  Shriver,  the  antlpoverty  chief, 
knew  nothing  about  this  until  he  received  a 
telegraphed  complaint  on  August  3  (the  day 
of  the  demonstration)  from  Pennsylvania's 
Secretary   of  State  John  K.  Tabor. 

Acting  on  Scranton's  orders.  Tabor  de- 
clared : 

"We  fully  support  the  right  and  duty  of 
■the  people,  rich  or  poor,  to  support  or  op- 
pose any  State  action,  but  we  strongly  object 
to  antlpoverty  personnel,  paid  with  Federal 
funds,  mobilizing  and  leading  such  an 
effort." 

Tabor  noted  that  Shrlver's  own  regulation 
No.  23  prohibits  the  use  of  poverty  funds, 
"for  any  partisan  political  activity  or  to 
further/the  election  or  defeat  of  any  can- 
didate to  public  office." 

Shrlver's  answer  to  Harrlsburg,  sent  last 
Tuesday  (August  11),  denied  that  antl- 
poverty funds  financed  the  bus  trip.  Pov- 
erty dollars  had  been  requested  for  the  btises, 
his  telegram  said.  This  was  rejected,  he 
continued.  Shriver  stated  strongly  that  he 
never  would  condone  such  use  of  poverty 
money. 

But  his  reply  skirted  the  question  of 
Bowser's  leadership  In  the  demonstration. 
Bowser  (who  gets  $17,000  a  year)  clearly  was 
violating  Shrlver's  regulation  No.  23. 
(Bowser  said  privately  later  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  lobby  against  the  veto.) 

Shriver,  of  course,  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  every  Infraction  of  regulation  No.  23 
in  hundreds  of  projects  in  progress  aU  over 
the  country.    ^' 

That's  Just  the  point.  Both  in  the  con- 
gressional act  authorizing  the  program  and 
in  the  administrative  policy  of  Shrlver's 
office,  the  dogma  of  "local  control"  is  en- 
shrined. Local  leaders,  sagacious  or  not,  are 
given  a  free  hand  In  dispensing  a  major 
Federal  program.  The  ludicrous  political  ex- 
pedition from  Philadelphia  to  Harrlsburg 
once  again  shows  the  danger  of  this  policy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  they 
got  a  crowd  who  were  identified  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  go 
down  and  call  on  Governor  Scranton. 
The  reason  for  the  call  was  that  he  had 
intended  to  veto  a  bill.  They  did  not 
wish  any  part  of  it. 

The  leader  of  the  crowd  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Bowser.  They  gathered 
at  the  Governor's  office.  What  was  said? 
Did  they  go  in  with  the  proper  respect 
which  citizens  should  have  for  their  Gov- 
ernor and  say  to  his  secretary,  "We 
should  like  to  see  the  Governor"?  That 
is  not  what  they  said.  They  walked  into 
the  State  House  and  shouted,  "Governor, 
show  3rour  face." 

The  matter  was  taken  upjwith  the  Of- 
fice   of    Economic    Oppor]lunity    as    to 


whether  the  political  vendetta  was  on 
OEO.  Is  that  not  wonderful — OEO?  I 
have  encountered  all  the  alphabetical 
combinations  since  we  had  the  New  Deal 
back  in  1932  and  I  never  encountered 
OEO.  There  is  something  crjTJtic  about 
it.  It  sounds  musical.  Who  knows,  it 
may  be  insinuated  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  people.. 

But,  the  crowd  went  down  and  said 
to  the  Governor,  "Show  your  face." 

When  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salionstall],  was 
the  Governor  of  his  great  State,  what 
would  he  have  done  had  it  happened  at 
that  time? 

I  know  what  I  would  have  done,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  pleasant,  but  it 
would  have  been  necessary  in  the  in- 
terest of  respect  and  law  enforcement — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  beginning  to  di- 
minish in  this  country. 

But  here  was  the  leader  of  this  group 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
going  down  to  Harrlsburg  and  trying  to 
intimidate  the  Governor  of  that  great 
State  by  saying,  "Governor,  show  your 
face." 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  vote  a  dollar 
for  a  crowd  so  lacking  fa  courtesy,  so 
lacking  in  respect  for  the  institutions  and 
traditions  of  this  great  country. 

What  is  the  rest  of  the  story? 

Out  in  Rock  Island,  HI.,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity came  to  say  to  the  citizens  there, 
in  so  many  words,  "Come  right  up  to  the 
trough.    It  is  for  free." 

The  citizens  were  not  particularly 
impressed.  Finally,  this  man  lost  his 
patience  and  he  said  to  them,  "What  is 
the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  not  inter- 
ested in  free  dough?  If  you  do  not  take 
it,  they  will  take  it  in  Chicago." 

We  sent  a  shorthand  reporter  out  there 
and  he  made  a  transcript  of  the  meeting. 
I  therefore  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.   I  am  not  guessing. 

"Are  you  not  interested  in  free  dough?" 
Dough — that  is  a  good  term.  Is  it  not,  I 
ask  my  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yottng]? 

Having  been  a  baker  at  one  time,  I 
know  just  what  that  means.  Imagine — 
under  this  kind  of  program. 

Now  we  come  to  the  situation  in  Ypysi- 
lanti,  Mich.  One  of  the  articles  I  placed 
in  the  Record  myself  and  the  other  was 
inserted  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  a  statement  written  by 
Arthur  Amolsch,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on 
June  8. 1965. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  both  statements  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  Prosperous  Town   Is  Forced  To  Accept 

U.S.    Poverty    Monet — Zealous    Poverty 

Fighters  Sat  Michigan's  Ypsilanti  Town- 
ship Needs  $188,252  To  Get  on  Its  Feet — 

AND  They  Won't  Take  No  fob  ak  Answer 

Ypsilanti  Township,  Mich. — On  January 
17,  1965.  speaking  at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  the 
President  of  the  same  name  announced  the 
approval  of  88  new  antlpoverty  grants.  One 
of  them,  in  the  amount  of  $188,252  was  for 
a  demonstration  project  In  the  Willow  Vil- 
lage area  of  southeastern  Michigan. 
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On  January  18,  a  slim,  soft-spoken  fellow 
named  Roy  Smith  picked  up  a  newspaper  and 
stared  at  It  Incredulously.  He  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  war  on  poverty.  He  was 
and  is  supervisor  of  Ypsilanti  Township, 
which  lies  in  Washtenaw  County,  the  high- 
est income  county  in  Michigan.  To  be  sure, 
the  subdivisions  of  Smith's  district  weren't 
comparable  to  some  of  the  prestige  neigh- 
borhoods of  nearby  Ann  Arbor,  where  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  located.  A  good 
share  of  his  constituents  were  hourly  rated 
employees  or  lower  grade  executives  In  the 
automobile  industry.  But  he  was  certain  his 
township  could  boast  average  family  earnings 
of  more  than  $7,000  a  year.  So  he  had  no 
connection  with  any  Impoverished  area, 
either. 

Even  so.  he  had  good  reason  for  being 
stimned  upon  learning  Willow  Village  had 
been  designated  an  official  poverty  area  to  the 
tune  of  a  sizable  hunk  of  the  t-ixpayers' 
money.  For  one  thing,  there  wasn't  any 
such  place  as  Willow  Village.  For  another, 
where  most  of  Willow  Village  had  once  ex- 
isted, the  recently  built  homes  and  schools, 
parks,  and  glistening  new  shopping  center 
stores  of  Ypsilanti  Township  were  now 
standing. 

Ironically  enough,  Roy  Smith  had  been 
warned  of  what  was  coming.  He'd  simply 
refused  to  believe  it  was  possible. 

Some  8  weeks  earlier,  he'd  received  an 
Inch-thick  manuscript  in  the  mall,  along 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hyman  Kombluh  of 
the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions— one  of  the  numerous  research  groups 
supported  by  Michigan's  tax-supported  uni- 
versities. "Under  separate  cover,  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
In  Washington,"  the  letter  had  explained. 
And  it  had  gone  on  to  request  the  township's 
cooperation  in  a  project  of  mutual  Interest. 
Roy  had  begun  reading  the  manuscript. 
And  In  doing  so  he'd  also  begun  what  was 
to  be,  for  him,  a  long,  lonely  Journey  Into  a 
bureaucratic-academic  fantasyland — a  world 
where  reality  was  regarded  as  of  so  Uttle 
Importance  by  officious  sounding  officials 
that  he  would  more  than  once  find  himself 
doubting  his  own  sanity.  What  was  labeled 
a  report  to  the  Federal  Government  from  a 
famed  and  respected  university  sounded 
more  like  some  amateur  noveltlst's  attempt 
'  to  write  a  Michigan  version  of  "Tobacco 
Road." 

"By  almost  any  standards,"  the  script  In- 
sisted, "Willow  Village  Is  an  Impoverished 
community."  Actually,  Willow  Village  was 
the  name  of  a  World  War  II  housing  project 
erected  for  the  workers  at  the  big  Willow 
Run  bomber  plant,  a  project  the  Federal 
Government  had  abandoned  to  be  torn  down 
by  Ypsilanti  Township  and  replaced  by  pri- 
vately built  housing.  The  name  still  existed 
only  on  some  low-rent  but  extremely  attrac- 
tive apartments  that  lay  just  over  the  line 
In  Superior  Township.  And  by  any  stand- 
ards whatsoever,  income  for  the  designated 
area  ran  well  above  the  national  average. 
■  Industry  had  "passed  by  the  core"  of  this 
"depressed  community."  the  report  con- 
tinued, and  the  few  folks  fortunate  enough 
to  find  work  "were  in  service  and  menial 
jobs."  The  truth  was  that  the  smoke  of  fi<ie 
gigantic  automobile  factories  could  be  seen 
from,  the  area's  center,  and  the  personnel 
manager  of  one  of  them  had  recently  com- 
mented that  anyone  who  could  pass  a  physi- 
cal could  find  employment  there. 

"Willow  Village  is  a  community  without 
social  services,"  the  report  went  blithely  on. 
"There  is  no  medical  facility,  no  newspaper, 
no  self-government,  no  recreational  or  cul- 
tural or  even  entertainment  facility.  There 
are'  no  stores  In  the  area,  and  schools  are  a 
bus  ride  away." 

Roy  Smith  had  to  shake  his  head  hard  and 
wlpa  his  glasses  before  rereading  that  pas- 
sage.   The  area  not  only  received  the  social 


services  of  all  Ypsilanti  Community  Chest 
agencies  but  even  contained  the  headquar- 
ters of  some  of  them.  Ridgewood  Hospital 
was  Just  1  mile  to  the  north,  and  3  miles  to 
the  southwest  was  the  Beyer  Memorial  Hos- 
pital to  which  the  township  had  paid  $58,000 
last  year  to  guarantee  that  none  of  its  resi- 
dents could  be  denied  a  bed.  Furthermore, 
a  busy  doctor's  office  shared  the  new  Sunrise 
Shopping  Center  with  a  supermarket,  a  dis- 
count department  store,  and  several  other 
shops,  all  within  sight  of  a  library  and  a 
bowling  alley  and  some  of  the  parks  where 
the  township's  $10,000  summer  recreation 
program  had  been  carried  out.  Four  differ- 
ent newspapers  were  delivered  dally  In  the 
area.  All  but  a  few  of  the  children  walked 
to  school  because  they  lived  so  close  they 
were  specifically  prohibited  from  receiving 
bus  rides  under  Michigan  law.  And  if  there 
was  no  self-government,  Roy  was  forced  to 
wonder.  Just  who  the  hell  had  elected  him? 

Even  more  fantastic  was  the  constant  fiow 
of  phrases  like  "the  present  ghost  town  ap- 
pearance" or  "brush  has  overgrown  the 
streets  and  roads."  The  report  never  quite 
claimed  the  Inhabitants  of  this  brush-choked 
ghost  town  were  starving.  Instead,  It  sug- 
gested "establishing  a  community  vegetable 
field — to  be  run  by  the  residents  on  a  co- 
operative basis — with  the  produce  available 
to  the  residents  for  their  own  consumption." 

Starving  or  not,  the  manuscript  noted,  the 
Impoverished  people  had  formed  a  "self- 
help"  group  of  "about  400  to  500"  members 
called  the  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neigh- 
borhood Development — WRAND.  for  short — 
and  immediately  appealed  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  help  them.  After  a  thorough 
study,  the  university  was  submitting  a  pro- 
posed budget  covering  the  community's 
needs.  What  the  poor  people  needed  most.  It 
seemed,  was  the  services  of  some  "profes- 
sional directors"  with  salaries  up  to  $11,000 
a  year.  Except  for  such  Items  as  $8,970  for 
the  first  year's  publication  of  a  "community 
newsletter"  the  only  thing  clear  about  the 
vaguely  worded  budget,  all  of  which  was 
subject  to  "university  overhead"  was  that  It 
was  just  the  beginning.  The  report  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  Willow  VUlage 
apartments  be  granted  enough  further  "title 
IV"  funds  to  permit  the  building  of  "several 
hundred  additional  units." 

Wondering  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  Roy 
Smith  closed  the  book  of  90-odd  pages  and 
stared  dully  at  the  plywood  walls  of  his 
office.  He  vaguely  remembered  hearing  of 
WRAND.  Someone  had  buttonholed  him  for 
a  $20  donation  the  summer  before  and,  be- 
lieving the  g^roup  to  be  a  normal  .community- 
betterment  organization,  he'd  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  idea.  But  the  WRAND 
headquarters  were  over  in  Superior  Township 
and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  so  were  Its  members. 
Yet  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  desig- 
nated in  the  report  was  in  Ypsilanti  Town- 
ship. Since  the  accompanying  letter  said 
"a  proposal  we  have  submitted."  It  was  ap- 
parently too  late  to  keep  the  university  from 
making  an  incredible  and  perhaps  embar- 
rassing blunder.  But  he  telephoned  the 
man  who'd  written  that  letter  anyway. 

"Mr.     Hyman     Kombluh?     This     is     Roy 
Smith  out  in  Ypsilanti  Township.     If  you're- 
going  to  write  about  this  area,  why  don't  you 
drive  the  10  miles  out  here  and  look  at  It? 
That  report  of  yours  Is  just  plain  garbage." 

The  voice  on  the  telephone  ."ounded  ex- 
tremely upset,  but  it  finally  said  something 
about  "a  matter  of  opinion." 

"No,  It's  not,"  Roy  asserted.  "If  you'd 
said  there  were  'few'  stores  of  'inadequate' 
facilities  and  so  forth,  that  might  be  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion.  When  you  say  there's  no 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing — all  of  which 
are  located  in  the  area — there's  no  question 
of  opinion  Involved.  Look,  you  come  out 
here,  any  time,  at  your  convenience,  and  I'll 
drive  you  around.    I  want  you  to  try  defend- 


ing  that  report  while  you're  seeing  what's 
here  with  your  own  eyes." 

Hjrman  Kornbluh  finally  agreed  and  prom- 
ised to  call  back  soon.  But  that  call  never 
came.  Roy  showed  the  weird  manuscript  to 
several  citizens  allegedly  living  in  a  grown- 
over  ghost  town.  And  it  brought  laughter 
Instead  of  indignation  from  everyone  who 
read  It. 

"Why,  there  isn't  an  unpaved  street  in  any 
of  these  three  subdivisions-  of  ,ours  they've 
listed,"  they  said.  "There  isn't  a  house  in 
the  entire  area  more  than  10  years  old." 

"Why  worrry  about  It?"  everyone  chuckled. 
"They'll  read  that  In  Washington  and  toss 
it  in  the  nearest  wastebasket.  The  war  on 
poverty  is  for  places  Uke  Appalachia.  If 
they  send  someone  out  here  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  then  some  professors  will 
have  some  fast  explaining  to  do.  But  that's 
not  your  problem." 

Running  into  the  same  reaction  every- 
where, Roy  Smith' soon  began  wondering  if 
he  wasn't  taking  the  ridiculous  report  too 
seriously.  By  the  time  the  new  year  began, 
the  manuscript  was  lying  forgotten  in  bis 
crowded  files. 

But  on  January  17 — without  any  attempt 
at  prior  Investigation,  with  entire  sentences 
from  the  ghost  town  report  being  repeated 
word  for  word  in  a  White  House  press  re- 
lease— Willow  Village  was  awarded  an  anti- 
poverty  grant. 

For  4  full  days,  Roy  remained  silent  and 
did  some  soul  searching,  chlefiy  while  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  what  was  now  an  official 
poverty  area.  He  didn't  dispute  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  few  scattered  folks  on  those 
streets,  as  on  almost  all  streets,  who  were 
not  very  well  off.  Roy  wasn't  opposed  to 
the  antlpoverty  program;  he  was  all  in  favor 
of  the  Government  helping  poor  people  In 
any  way  It  could. 

Back  in  the  depression,  as  a  kid  on  a  Ten- 
nessee farm,  Roy  Smith  had  eaten  Govern- 
ment sowbelly  the  same  as  everyone  around  , 
him  was  doing  and  had  been  plenty  glad  to 
get  it.  He'd  come  a  fair  distance  from  that 
Tennessee  farm,  though.  He'd  been  in  the 
Marines  in  Worlu  War  II  and  after  the  war 
had  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
the  GI  bill.  Then  he'd  worked  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and,  in  1959,  had  entered 
politics  ^here  he'd  been  quite  successful. 
He  Is  a  moderate  Republican  and  along 
with  George  Romney.  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  his  party  to  survive  the  1964 
Johnson  landslide. 

But  Roy  Smith  had  never  forgotten  the 
depression.  If  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
that  any  portion  of  that  $188,252  might 
eventually  filter  down  to  help  folks  who 
needed  It.  he  certainly  didn't  want  to  ruin 
that  chance. 

For  4  straight  evenings,  at  home,  with  his 
wife  sensing  a  crisis  and  hushing  his  three 
children,  he  went  over  the  proposed  budget 
again  and  again.  And  absolutely  nothing 
was  really  being  promised  there.  Beneath 
all  the  long  winded  description  of  what 
might  be  done,  the  hard  fact  was  that  some 
nonteaching  fellows  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  were  being  given  a  good  sized  piece 
of  public  money  to  do  with  as  they  pleased — 
as  a  reward  for  branding  his  township  'k 
poverty  area.  On  January  22,  he  finally  tele- 
phoned the  nearest  newspaper  and"  men- 
tioned some  of  the  falsities  in  the  Institute 
report.  > 

The  local  papers,  published  in  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  university,  were  extremely 
wary  of  the  story.  They  mentioned  only  a 
few  of  Roy's  charges,  then  answered  them 
with  Institute  statements  that  "some  errors 
of  detail  In  describing  the  physical  elements 
and  population  statistics  of  the  area  did 
occur,  but  none  of  these  errors  were  funda- 
mental." 

"Willow  Village  Is,  of  course,  not  totally 
impoverished,"  Hyman  Ko'rnbluh  was  quoted 
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Smith    couldn't    help    wondef-ing 
was  the  same  Kornbluh  who'd 
report    saying:    "By   almost    anfr 
Willow  Village  Is  an  impoveris|ied 
ntty."     But  press  objectivity 
picking  up  in  direct  ration  to 
from  Ann  Arbor.    "Federal  Gov^r: 
it's   Impoverished;    area  says 
the   Detroit   Free   Press   reported 
little    Redford    Record    put    it 
bluntly:  "tJ.  of  M.  dreams  up 
town."     But  it  was  a  Detroit 
tator.  Larry  Carlno  of  WJBK, 
heart  of  the  matter. 

He  made  a  very  sensible  s' 
the  University  of  Michigan  ex; 
what  it  intends  to  do  with  the 
send  it  back  with  apologies 

But  the  institute  parried  even 
"The  program  has  not  yet  been 
Hyman    Kornbluh    explained, 
cardinal  point  of  a  demonstrati 
to    demonstrate    that    the 
assess  its  own  needs."    Whether 
nity  had  assessed  a  need  for  th^ni 
was   also   announced    that   the 
staff  of  about  12  would  begin 

Supervisor  Roy  Smith  had 
expected  a  cry  of  outrage  to 
folks  who  were  being  branded 
But  the  issue  had  been  so  clouded 
fused  by  academic  doubletalk 
people   brought   complaints    to 
board  meeting  on  February  2. 
these  were  merely  ladles  who  we 
cause  friends  were  phoning  ani 
send   them   CARE    packages 
their  young  township  clerk.  Til^ 
bo.  kept  urging  them  to  wait  ai 

"Sure,  they  got  the  grant  1 
a  document."  he  argued.  "Bu 
cotUd  still  come  of  the  grant 
roads  or  parks." 

Hoy  Smith  could  only  hope 
the  youngsters  who  might  play 
was  listening  to  his  elders'  morbl 
he  said  as  much  2  days  later  wh 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher, 
the   University   of   Michigan, 
two  pages  of  the  fraudulent 
the  Institute  report,  then  addlfig 
was  only  a  sampling,  that  the 
lacked  reality,  he  invited  Dr.  Ha^ch 
the  area  with  him  at  any  time 
own  comjjarison.-   "We  teach  ou 
tell   the   truth."  he  mentioned 
have   been   received    on    the 
statements,  those  funds  should 

Word    of    the    controversy 
Washington,  ^jut  there  was  still 
any    investi^Rion    would    be 
didn't  force  that  money  on  thos  i 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunlt 
told  newsmen,  "They  themselves 
Four  or  five  hundred  of  them 
WRAND  organization  and  requested 
verslty  of  Michigan  to  apply  for 
ister  the  grant  in  their  behalf 

Ttvas  assured,  the  demonstration 
proceeded  as  scheduled.    The 
communal   vegetable  garden 
until  the  spring  thaw,  of  cours  s 
ing  Itself  the  WRAND  RoundU]  i 
munity  newsletter."  for  which  $( 
poverty  money  had  been  allot  te<  I 
posed   budget,    appeared   lmme<  lately 
headlines  saying  "Who  Says   V  e 
erished."  above  a  story  Inslstir  g 
was   only   an   expression   of 
local  Initiative.     WRAND  further 
on  February  8,  that  the  grant 
cause    the    designated    area, 
xeally  Impoverished,  was  not  befcg 
the  Ypsilanti  Community  Chei  t 
ruary  9  WRAND  armounced  tha  t 
press  release  was  "in  error"  si;  ice 
had  always  been  served  by  the 
chest. 
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It  seemed  strange  to  Roy  Smith,  reading 
the  next  day's  papers,  that  an  organization 
of  area  residents  could  make  such  a  mistake. 
But  before  he  could  carry  this  curious  in- 
consistency to  its  Inevitable  conclusion,  he 
was  interrupted  by  something  even  stranger. 
Three  gentlemen  from  the  university  were 
ushered  into  his  office.  One  was  introduced 
as  a  full  dean.  Another  described  himself  as 
merely  an  observer  and  was  actually,  Roy- 
later  learned,  a  recognized  authority  on,  of  all 
things,  syphilis  research.  The  third,  a 
plump  man  wearing  the  look  of  a  fellow 
being  forced  to  endure  petty  Indignity,  was 
the  long-awaited  Hyman  Kornbluh. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  matter  In  his 
office,  Roy  loaded  the  delegation  Into  his  3- 
year-old  Chevrolet  and  spent  more  than  2 
hours  touring  every  street  of  the  alleged 
poverty  area.  He  didn't  run  Into  any  brush, 
but  he  did  stop  regiilarly  to  read  aloud,  sen- 
tences from  the  report  for  comparison  with 
what  lay  outside  the  car  windows.  The  dean 
made  a  gallant  attempt  at  keeping  the  in- 
terview genial  and  friendly,  under  formidably 
difficult  circumstances.  Chain-smoking  ner- 
vously. Mr.  Kornbluh  remained  silent  most  of 
the  time,  as  did  the  syphilis  expert.  Not 
until  tl^y'd  returned  to  the  township  hall 
did  Roymear  anything  resembling  an  admis- 
sion thiA  the  area  wasn't  a  ghost  town  after 

'  Suppfl^  instead  of  'no'  stores,  we  say 
'few'  stS-es?"  Hyman  Kornbluh  offered 
then.  "Suppose  instead  of  'no'  facilities,  we 
say  'inadequate'  facilities?" 

"Suppose  you  apologize  to  the  people  here 
and  return  the  grant"  Roy  suggested  in- 
stead. "If  you  can  get  another  one  by  writ- 
ing an  honest  report,  the  best  of  luck  to 
you." 

Kornbluh  countered  with  the  accusation 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  political  pub- 
licity stunt,  asserted  that  he  himself 
wouldn't  be  In  politics  for  anything,  and 
walked  out.  That  was  the  last  Roy  Smith 
saw  of  him. 

Roy  Smith  had  some  questionnaires  made 
up  to  be  circulated  in  the  designated  pov- 
erty area,  requesting  residents  to  return 
them  unsigned.  He  wanted  some  statistics 
on  the  average  income,  and  to  learn  what 
percentage  favored  the  grant  and  how  many 
were  members  of  the  mysterious  WRAND 
organization  that  had  requested  It  In  the 
first  place. 

On  February  16,  a  surprise  resolution  was 
introduced  at  a  township  board  meeting,  and 
Roy  found  himself  standing  totally  alone. 
Five  to  one  against  him.  his  fellow  board 
members  voted  to  condemn  the  poverty  label 
but  to  welcome  the  poverty  money. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  saying  exactly  what 
Clerk  Tlldeh  R.  Stumbo  had  said:  "Sure, 
they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying  a  document, 
but  let's  keep  It  anyway."  including,  fan- 
tastically enough,  the  Federal  Government 
Itself.  Because  a  tall,  distinguished-looking 
man  named  William  Lawrence  was  ushered 
into  the  township  hall  the  next  day  and  In- 
troduced as  a  consultant  to  the  community 
action  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. And  he  soon  made  it  clear  that 
he'd  come  not  as  an  Investigator  but  as  a 
peacemaker. 

"I've  already  been  around  the  area,"  he  In- 
sisted declining  the  offer  of  another  tour 
In  Roy's  Chevy.  "Now  I  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  proposal,  satisfactory  to  you,  I  can 
take  to  the  university.  What  would  satisfy 
you.  Mr  Smith?" 

"Why  didn't  you  make  the  2-hour  flight 
out  here  before  the  grant  was  given?"  Roy 
couldn't  help  wondering. 

"We're  tremendously  understaffed."  Law- 
rence explained.  "But  I  want  to  assure  you 
and  every  citizen  that  no  antlpoverty  grant 
will  ever  again  be  given  without  an  on-the- 
spot  Inspection  of  the  area." 

"Michigan  has  a  State  antlpoverty  direc- 
tor," Roy  Smith  persisted.    "Couldn't  his  of- 


fice have  been  asked  to  check  out  the  pro- 
posal?" 

William  Lawrence  further  explained  that 
the  poverty  program  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  directly  with  universi- 
ties. After  all,  he  reminded  Roy.  the  original 
appeal  had  come  from  the  area  residents 
themselves.  By  reporting  on  the  area  and 
offering  to  administer  a  grant,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  was.  in  effect  the  agency 
checking  out  the  appeal  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Well,  now  that  you've  seen  the*  area." 
Smith  asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  " 

Lawrence  launched  Into  an  involved  dis- 
sertation on  the  intricacies  of  antlpoverty 
grants.  Contracts  had  already  been  'offered 
to  professional  directors  it  seemed,  and  other 
commitments  had  been  made.  But  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  would  most  cer- 
tainly demand  that  the  university  correct  the 
"errors"  In  the  report,  "redefine"  It  and  "up- 
date" it  before  "activating"  the  project. 
"Would  that  satisfy  you?"  he  asked  hope- 
fully. 

"All  that  will  satisfy  me,"  Roy  Smith  told 
him.  suddenly  feeling  very  tired  "Is  the  re- 
turn of  any  poverty  money  Intended  for 
YpslIantl  Township  and  a  public  apology  to 
the  people  here." 

William  Lawrence  went  away  worriedly  pre- 
dicting that  "the  university  won't  go  for  any- 
thing like  that."    And  the  university  didn't. 

Meanwhile,  the  Willow  Village  demonstra- 
tion project  had  already  demonstrated  one 
thing — the  ease  with  which  antlpoverty 
funds  could  be  obtained.  And  predictably 
enough,  what  followed  was  like  a  run  on 
the  bank.  The  Washtenaw  County  Commit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  decided  to  try  for  $39,900: 
everyone  knows  poor  people  drink  too  much. 

The  local  chapter  of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood League  wanted  $26,290  because  statis- 
tics show  the  Impoverished  do  something  else 
too  much.  The  YpslIantl  public  schools  de- 
cided to  go  all  out  and  ask  $375,000  for  pro- 
viding compensatory  education  for  everyone 
from  deprived  preschoolers  to  the  Indigent 
aged.  Before  long,  fully  20  poverty  money 
requests  were  being  feverishly  prepared,  and 
a  36-member  citizens  committee  was  Itself 
requesting  $54,501  merely  for  acting  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  other  requests.  All  this 
was  going  on  in  Just  one  county,  the  highest 
Income  county  In  Michigan,  one  of  the  10 
wealthiest  States  In  tlie  Union. 

Nor  was  the  national  picture  particularly 
different.  The  controversy  was  bringing  Roy 
Smith  a  surprising  amount  of  mail  from 
people  in  some  farflung  places.  Ministers 
and  other  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
and  New  York  were  claiming  that  their  own 
antlpoverty  grants  had  served  no  purpose  ex- 
cept as  patronage  plums  for  local  political 
machines.  West  Virginians  were  writing  to 
ask  If  Roy  saw  anything  strange  about  the 
way  the  poverty  money  was  being  (larceled 
out.  After  all,  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
shock  at  what  he'd  seen  upon  carrying  his 
primary  campaign  into  that  State  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  factors  In  creating  the  na- 
tional mood  that  resulted  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  Why  then,  West  Virginians  were 
wondering,  had  their  antlpoverty  allotment 
so  far  been  little  more  than  $400,000.  while 
the  high-income  State  of  New  Jersey  had  al- 
ready received  $12  Vi  million?  ^ 

But  folks  from  New  Jersey  were  writing 
as  well,  and  they  weren't  happy  with  all  that 
money.  People  In  Monmouth  County,  for 
example,  had  received  a  (67.000  grant,  only 
to  learn  that  $52,000  of  It  had  already  been_ 
budgeted  for  the  salaries  and  "admlnlstra-' 
tlon  expenses"  of  the  professional  directors. 
The  whole  State  had  been  startled  to  hear 
that  Antlpoverty  Director  'John  C.  Bullitt 
would  be  getting  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year 
and  would  have  a  pair  of  (19,000  assistants. 
But  Bullitt  had  Insisted  these  wage  rates  were 
"not  out  of  line,"  and  In  a  sense  he  was  right. 
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This  was  less  than  his  poverty-official  su- 
periors In  Washington  were  getting  and 
slightly  more  than  was  being  paid  city  pov- 
erty officials.  In  Newark  alone  there  were 
seven  poverty  fighters  in  the  over  $10,000 
bracket,  but  the  top  wage  was  Just  $23,000. 
Hearing  of  this,  the  corps  of  poverty  fighters 
assigned  to  Paterson,  where  the  highest  sal- 
ary was  a  mere  $18,500,  were  about  to  request 
a  pay  raise,  but  they  finally  decided  against 
It.  After  all,  the  mayor  of  Paterson  was  get- 
ting only  $17,500. 

Even  so,  Roy's  chief  concern  was  bis  own 
township,  and  he  was  pinning  a  large  share 
of  his  hopes  on  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He  still  expected  Dr.  Harlan 
Hatcher  to  make  a  personal  comparison  of 
the  fraudulent  report  and  the  area  it  sup- 
posedly described,  then  crack  down  on  those 
responsible  with  all  the  righteous  wrath  that 
might  be  expected  of  so  distinguished  an 
educator.  But  on  March  2,  when  Roy  Smith 
finally  received  an  answer  to  his  letter  of 
nearly  a  month  earlier.  It  was  the  most  mys- 
tifying and  disappointing  development  of 
the  entire  nightmarish  affair.  Dr.  Hatcher 
described  himself  as  "satisfied  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Its  representatives 
acted  in  good  faith  and  In  accordance  with 
recognized  procedures,  both  in  submitting 
the  program  and  In  accepting  the  grant," 
because  "many  of  the  alleged  errors  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  occurred  in  a  back- 
ground document  which  was  not  submitted 
to  Washington." 

Numb  with  amazement,  Roy  searched  his 
files  for  the  original  letter  from  Kornbluh, 
dated  November  25.  It  still  read,  "I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppwrtuni- 
ty  In  Washington,"  Just  as  It  always  had. 
For  fully  6  weeks  the  report  had  been  the 
subject  of  Incessant  public  controversy,  men- 
tioned In  both  news  stories  and  editorials, 
'  ,  and  Roy  himself  had  discussed  It  with  both 
university  and  Federal  Goveriunent  officials. 
At  no  time  In  those  6  weeks  had  there  been 
the  slightest  suggestion  from  anyone  that 
the  background  document  hadn't  been  sub- 
mitted. 

"We  didn't  force  this  money  on  those  peo- 
ple." the  OEO  was  still  telling  newsmen. 
"They  themselves  formed  this  WRAND  or- 
ganization and  requested  the  unlverelty's  as- 
sistance In  getting  a  grant." 

Ponderiixg  that  statement  that  he'd  heard 
and  read  so  often.  Roy  Smith  suddenly  real- 
ized there  was  something  very  strange  abotit 
It.  Some  257  of  the  questionnaires  he'd  dis- 
tributed had  been  returned  by  them,  showing 
average  family  income  so  far  of  $7,961  In  the 
depressed  community  and  turning  up  Just  10 
people  who  approved  of  the  antlpoverty 
grant.  But  more  Interesting  yet,  only  foiu- 
people  had  Identified  themselves,  even  un- 
signed, as  members  of  WRAND.  Roy  had 
met  the  president  and  current  spokesman  of 
the  group — a  young  Junior  high  school 
teacher  named  Gerald  Foley.  But  Foley  him- 
self admitted  he'd  Joined  the  group  months 
after  its  formation  and  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  original  request  to  the  university.  And 
the  few  other  WRAND  members  who  could  be 
located  locally  Said  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Who,  then,  had  made  that  request?  Who 
had  started  WRAND  In  the  first  place? 

There  was  a  way  to  find  out.  Any  such 
organization  had  to  file  articles  of  Incor- 
poration with  the  county  clerk,  and  any 
citizen  had  a  right  to  examine  those  articles. 
Roy  Smith  availed  himself  of  that  right. 
And  all  of  a  sudden,  the  whole  puzzling  busi- 
ness wasn't  so  puzzling  any  longer. 

The  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighbor- 
hood Development  had  been  founded  by  Just 
six  people — not  one  of  whom  llveifanywhere 
near  the  neighborhood  they  Intended  devel- 
oping, all  of  whom  were  well-to-do  residents 
of  Ann  Arbor.  The  self-help  group  that  had 
asked  the  University  of  Michigan  to  help  It 
help  itself  to  some  antlpoverty  money  had 


been  formed  by  one  University  of  Michigan 
official,  one  University  of  Michigan  professor, 
two  wives  of  university  professors,  one 
prominent  lawyer  and  the  manager  of  the 
Willow  Village  apartments — for  which  addi- 
tional title  IV  antlpoverty  funds  had  been 
suggested  in  the  resulting  proposal. 

At  this  writing,  with  the  university  already 
privately  estimating  its  overhead  at  32  per- 
cent, the  antlpoverty  grant  gained  by  the 
Invention  of  an  imaginary  ghost  town  is  still 
In  effect.  In  fact,  on  April  27 — speaking  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  still  quoting  the  falsified 
phrases  and  statistics  of  a  report  that  was 
supposedly  never  submitted  to  Washington — 
War  on  Poverty  Director  R.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
Jr..  threw  his  personal  prestige  behind  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  attempts 
to  save  face  In  the  controversy  by  publicly 
praising  the  Willow  Village  demonstration 
project.  (If  he'd  ventured  Just  30  miles  far- 
ther, he  might  have  seen  what  he  was  calling 
"an  urban-fringe  pocket  of  poverty."  But  he 
didn't.)  And  the  OEO  Is  still  stubbornly 
sticking  to  Its  story  that  the  erroneous  back- 
ground material  was  not  germane  to  a  pro- 
posal that  "clearly  met  the  criteria  for 
demonstrations  as  developed  by  this  'office." 

But  Government  glibness  no  longer  both- 
ers Roy  Smith  the  way  It  once  did — chiefly 
because  his  struggle  Isn't  a  lone  one  any 
longer.  Roused  by  the  realization  that  the 
entire  scheme  was  both  conceived  and  carried 
out  by  outsiders,  the  people  of  the  designated 
area  have  begun  battling  back  with  every 
bit  as  much  ingenuity  as  was  used  In  calling 
them  Impoverished  In  the  first  place.  A 
group  of  them  have  decided  to  play  the 
alphabet  game  themselves  by  forming  a 
rival  self-help  group  called  REPLY — which 
stands  for  Return  Every  Penny  and  Leave 
Ypsllantl-Yownshlp.  Petitions  making  the 
same  demand  have  so  far  been  signed  by  80 
percent  of  the  area's  residents,  and  a  similar 
resolution  received  an  87  Vi -percent  favorable 
vote  at  the  annual  township  meeting.  Rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  as  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple they'd  do  well  to  follow  them,  four  of 
Roy's  fellow  township  board  members.  Tilden 
R.  Stumbo  Included,  have  reversed  their 
earlier  stand  and  Joined  him  In  demanding 
the  return  of  the  grant. 

To  dramatize  the  situation,  signs  have 
been  erected  Informing  visitors  that  they 
are  entering  an  official  poverty  area  where 
their  tax  dollars  are  hard  at  work.  And  a 
young  man  named  Gordon  Mattson,  chair- 
man of  REPLY,  even  rented  a  horse  and 
a  Paul  Revere  costume,  then  braved  a  late 
snowstorm  to  go  galloping  through  the 
streets  shouting,  "The  bureaucrats  are  com- 
ing." He  W£is  followed  by  both  a  honking 
motorcade  and  what  seemed  an  apt  symbol 
of  the  Incredible  affair  from  Us  clouded  be- 
ginning to  Its  as-yet-undetermlned  end — a 
circus  clown. 

"Maybe  that's  the  only  answer  for  this  kind 
of  Insanity,"  Roy  Smith  laughingly  refiects. 
"A  good  sense  of  humor.  But  you  know  what 
worries  me  most?  The  waylhat  fellow  from 
Washington  acted  when  he  came  out  and  saw 
for  himself  how  the  Government  had  been 
taken.  He  didn't  g^t  mad,  and  he  didn't  seem 
surprised.  He  wasn't  even  interested.  All 
he  kept  asking  was  what  would  satisfy  me — 
which  meant  what  would  shut  me  up,  I  guess. 
Do  you  think  what  happened  here  could  be 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception?  That  this 
sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all  over  the  coun- 
try?" 

That's  an  interesting  question. 

Statement  by  Arthur  Amolsch, 
Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  June  8, 1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  tjj  begin  by 
stating  the  obvious:  It  is  a  tribute  to  our 
country  and  our  form  of  governmefit  that 
the  minority  party  In  our  highest  legislative 
council  can,  on  Its  own.  search  out  relevant 
testimony  on  public  Issues.    It  is,  however. 


unfortunate  that  the  minority  party  should 
have  to  go  outside  usual  legislative  channels 
In  order  to  get  this  testimony. 

To  Identify  myself.  I  am  Arthur  Amolsch, 
of  YpslIantl,  Mich.  I  teach  American  -his- 
tory and  English  at  Edmundson  Junior  High 
School,  which  Is  about  a  quarter  mile  from 
Willow  Run  Village.  With  me  Is  Gordon 
Mattson,  who  is  a  resident  of  WUlow  Run 
Village  and  Is  the  chairman  of  REPLY  (Re- 
turn Every  Penny,  Leave  YpslIantl).  He  is 
In  charge  of  material  foUowup  with  the 
Fisher  Body  Division,  General  Motors,  at  its 
Willow  Run  pla^t.  We  represent  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  residents  of  the  YpslIantl  por- 
tion of  Willow  Run  Village.  We  are  shocked 
at  the  high-handed  methods  employed  by  the 
OEO  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Ypsilanti  war  on  poverty — financed  Ini- 
tially with  almost  $200,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money — Is  a  fraud  and  a  disgrace.  It  Is  a 
fraud,because  the  money  was  granted  under 
false  pretenses.  It  Is  a  disgrace  because 
(a)  those  who  perpetrated  the  fraud  have 
shamelessly  played  on  the  understandable 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  help  the 
unfortunate  by  Indulging  In  a  fantastic 
giveaway;  and  because  (b)  it  reveals  ex- 
tremely sloppy  management  and  administra- 
tive procedures  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  dispensing  public  funds  unner 
the  avowed  aim  of  promoting  economic  op- 
portunity. Let  me  expand  on  these  charges 
In  the  order  In  which  I  stated  them. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  88-page  report 
on  which  this  grant  Is  based  reveals  it  to  be 
possibly  the  greatest  swindle  since  the  Dona- 
tion of  Constantlne.  This  report,  entitled  a 
"Demonstration-Training  Community  Action 
Project  for  WUlow  Village,  Mich,"  was 
prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Relations,  which  Is  a  combined  oper- 
ation of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State  University.  In  the  report's 
own  words,  it  was  submitted  ^o  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  institute  "in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Willow  Run  Association  for 
Neighborhood  Development  (WRAND)." 
This  report  is  divided  into  fotu-  parts,  the 
first  of  which  I  want  to  discuss  this  morning 
because  it  Is  In  this  section  of  the  report 
that  the  Institute  and  WRAND  make  their 
case  for  Federal  funds. 

According  to  this  report,  the  people  In  WU- 
low Village  are  "socially  isolated.  The  nor- 
mal Infrastructure  (sic)  of  public  faculties, 
local  government  and  community  organiza- 
tions on  which  self-help  depends  is  (sic) 
either  absent  or  highly  disorganized."  Fur- 
ther, "Willow  Village  is  a  depressed  commu- 
nity •  •  •  (Which,  after  World  War  II)  rap- 
Idly  became  a  center  of  hard-core  poverty." 
"The  Village,"  says  the  report,  "Is  an  unin- 
corporated, urban-fringe  area  •  •  •  a  pocket 
of  poverty  dissociated  from  the  surrounding, 
relatively  prosperous  aj-ea." 

We  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Willow 
Village  is  not  a  center  of  hard-core  poverty, 
is  not  a  depressed  community,  and  is  not  an 
urban-fringe  area — whatever  that  Is — and 
that  the  people  who  live  there  are  not  so- 
cially isolated.  About  the  only  true  state- 
ment in  the  general  fiction  which  I  Just 
quoted  you  from  the  report  is  that  Willow 
VUlage  is  unincorporated.  Actually,  no  such 
place  legrally  exists  any  longer  and  a  great 
many  of  the  residents  of  the  area  resent  be- 
ing taii^ded  of  what  they  call  "a  ghost. " 
What  we  shall  call— for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion — Willow  Village,  is  primarily  lo- 
cated In  Ypsilanti  Township,  a  thriving, 
growing  community  In  southeastern  Michi- 
gan. Heavy  Industry  in  the  form  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co.,  among 
others,  are  located  in  Ypsilanti  Township. 
It  lies  within  10  miles  of  two  major  State- 
supported  universities. 

As  soon  as  the  institute  report  was  made 
public,  volunteers  circulated  questionnaires 
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in  the  area,  to  determine  som< 
nomle  charaiJterlstlcs  of  the  area  i 
pie.     Questionnaires   were 
homes  in  the  area.  Two  hundre(  i 
nine  responses  were  received 
lieve.  an  overall  55  percent 
some   of   the  streets   convassed 
was  as  high  as  87  percent,  but 
we  were  later  Informed  that  in 
member  of  WRAND  followed 
and   told   the  residents   not   to 
questionnaires.     As  a  result  of 
of  data  gathering.  In  one  area 
of  the  questionnaires  were 
theless,  the  returns  which  we 
think,    a    fair   picture   of    the 
answers  show  that  268  own  thel 
while  20  rent;  259  wanted  to 
to  the  Government,  while  13 
it;    129  own   1  car,  73  own  2 

3  cars     and     2     families    ow 
145  families  own  1   television 
sets.    5    own    3    sets    and    1 

4  television   sets;    only    11 
the  area  felt  themselves  to  be 
while  29  did  not  think  they 
impoverished,  but  thought  the 
poverished.    No  person  or 
unemployed    returned    the 
although  I  am  sure  that  there 
employed  in  the  area — and  the 
lly  income  of  those  who  returne< , 
was  S7.942   (sic).     If  the 
I   can  break  these  figures  do\tn 
later  on. 

Two  members  of  the  Tpsllai^t 
Board    of    Trustees    (including 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
has    a    well-paying    job 
grant)    live  in  Willow  Village 
served  by  the  Willow  Run  publ^ 
tem — where  I  am  employed — ' 
over  170  teachers.  alK>ut  half  o; 
advanced  degrees,  and  which 
approximately  one  and  a  half 
a  year.     According  to  the  report 
are  a  bus-ride  away."  yet  a 
mentary  school  on  the  edge  of 
Just  been  opened  this  year. 

According  to  the  WRAND 
Village  Is  a  community  withou 
ices."  yet  WRAND  was  ostensil  ly 
here;  the  United  Fund  operate^ 
and    the   school    system 
nurse,  an  immunization  progratn 
WRAND  report  claims  that  ther  r 
paper    serving    the    area    but 
dailies  and  the  Ypsilantl  Press 
Arbor  News  are  delivered  in  the 
report  states  that  there  Is  no 
but  the  fact  Is  that  Ypsilantl 
longs   to   the  People's 
Authority  which  operates  a 
3  miles  away.     The  report  blam 
there   is  no  recreation  or  cult 
entertainment    facility,    but 
and  school  district  operate 
ties  Including  public  use  of  the 
swimming  pool;   the  two 
area  of  course  operate  full-time 
tivitles  and  there  Is  among 
major  chain  motion  picture 
mately  2  miles  away. 

The  report  alleges  that  there 
in  the  area,  yet  there  Is  a 
center  right  In  the  middle  of  the 
a   matter    of   fact,   a 
closed  his  store  recently  because 
business:  suggesting  that  re 
are  at  least  adequate. 

The  WRAND  report  claims 
newal   "demolished    •    •    •    the 
buildings     •     •     •    the 
(which  is  now  located  In  a 
building),    the   schools    (there 
the  gas  station  (there  are  three) 
( there  is  still  a  small  grocery 
street  from  the  shopping  center) 
and  dental  clinics   (both  of 
than  5  minutes  away  by  car) ." 
rate  report  on  which  the  gran 
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claims,  on  page  7.  that  many  houses  are 
standing  vacant  for  lack  of  anyone  to  move 
Into  the  area;  yet,  on  the  same  page.  It  says 
that  "old  residents  of  the  village  •  •  •  are 
still  waiting  for  a  chance  to  move  back." 
Which  is  it?  And  anyway,  why  shoiild  any- 
one want  to  move  into  a  depressed  area.  If  it 
really  is  one? 

In  the  synopsis  of  the  report,  the  writers 
claim  that  the  so-called  poverty  in  Willow 
Village  has  produced  "a  social  adjustment  to 
marginal  life:  passivity,  dependency,  and 
mistrust  in  relation  to  public  agencies,  with- 
drawal from  the  political  and  cultural  life 
of  the  wider  community,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness the  energy  and  hope  In  self-help."  But 
on  page  8  of  the  report,  the  writers  admit 
that  "The  community  spirit  of  the  old  village 
remains"  and  that  "there  is  a  reservoir  of 
leadership  talent  in  the  area."  And  on  page 
12,  thej-eport  adds  that  the  WRAND  projects 
in  the  area  "demonstrate  the  remarkable  will 
of  a  group  at  the  bottom  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  ladder  to  invest  both 
energy  and  money  in  their  own  future." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  such  blatant  contra- 
dictions could  only  be  written  into  a  report 
Ijy  a  writer  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  he  was  doing  or  else  know  that  he  had 
contradicated  himself  but  didn't  expect  any- 
one to  read  his  report  thoroughly  before  they 
granted  these  requested  funds. 

On  the  basis  of  those  contradictions.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  institute  report  concludes  as 
follows:  "The  Institute  believes  that  Willow 
Village  Is  an  area  of  substantial  poverty 
which  should  receive  Federal  assistance 
Sjinder  the  terms  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964." 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  the  Government  has 
gone  ahead  and  given  away  $188,000  of  the 
workingman's'money  to  the  Institute  with- 
out, apparently,  verifying  either  the  details 
of  the  report  or  the  credentials  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  it.  According  to  those  respon- 
sible for  this  hoax,  the  Willow  Run  Associa- 
tion for  Neighbor  Development,  a  local  com- 
munity action  group,  was  the  source  of  this 
project.  The  report  Implies  that  WRAND 
Is  a  local  group  formed  by  local  citizens  with 
approximately  500  members.  Actually, 
WRAND  is  nothing  more  than  a  front  group 
formed  by  6  Ann  Arbor  social  pKanners  with 
a  local  membership  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  about  6 — not  600.  Just  6.  I  have  a 
list  of  the  incorporators  if  the  committee  is 
interested  in  their  names.  One  of  them  is  a 
Mr.  Henry  Altlng.  manager  of  a  group  of  co- 
operative apartments  which  lie  within  the 
area  know  as  Willow  Village.  When  these 
apartments  were  opened  for  occupancy,  an 
advertising  brochure  extolling  their  virtues 
was  published.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
that  brochure,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  with 
me: 

'  Ne?r  recreation  areas  with — fishing,  swim- 
ming, boating  •  •  •  easy  access  to  shop- 
ping •  •  •  4' i -acre  parkslte  adjacent  •  •  * 
quiet,  safe  streets  •  •  •  protected  play 
areas. " 

"In  the  Willow  Run  school  district — whioti 
provides  elementary.  Junior  high,  and  high 
school — recreation  and  athletic  programs  — 
adult  education. — year-round  swimming  •  •  • 
library  facilities." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  not  enough  just  to 
know  that  a  fraud  has  been  committed.  It 
Is  not  even  enough  to  Indict  those  respon- 
sible for  the  fraud.  Responsible  leadership 
should  seek  to  And  the  conditions  which 
enable  the  fraud  to  be  committed  and  then 
try  to  correct  them.  I  suggest  that  fraud 
occurred  In  this  case  because  we  have  been 
taking  the  wrong  approach  to  solving  the 
complex  problems  of  today  which  demand 
our  attention.  Like  ancient  alchemists,  we 
have  sought  the  magic  ingredient  which  will 
yield  us  instant  wealth  and  guaranteed  hap- 
piness. We  have,  of  course,  failed,  for  there 
is  no  magic  Ingredient,  no  supernatural  In- 
cantation  which   when   pronounced  will  do 


away  with  poverty  and  need.  But  out  of  the 
experimentation  of  the  past  30  years,  we 
should  at  least  have  learned  what  sorts  of 
things  will  not  work.  We  have  tried  out  the 
Ingredients  of  what  President  Kennedy 
caustically  referred  to  as  the  leviathan  state. 
It  is  time  we  learned  that  not  everything 
can  be  solved  by  a  government  spending 
program:  that,  indeed,  government  spend- 
ing may  often  cause  more  problems  than  It 
cures,  not  the  least  of  which  may  be  an  In- 
etHclent  or  arrogant  bureaucracy.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  conspired 
to  throw  away  the  taxpayers'  money — and  I 
for  one  am  not  ready  to  believe  It — then  a 
rational  alternative  suggestion  as  to  how  all 
this  money  was  poured  down  the  rathole  is 
that  a  largo  centralized  bureaucracy  simply 
is  not  capable  of  coping  with  the  problems 
which  arise  at  the  local  level.  What  we  need, 
then,  are  programs  which  recognize  this  fact 
and  proceed  to  handle  problems  at  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some- 
one out  there  wished  to  help  Willow 
Village.  Senators  remember  the  Kaiser 
Willow  Run  project  during  World  War 
n.  Willow  Run  disappeared.  Willow 
Village  sprang  up  in  its  place  as  a  fine 
community,  with  paved  streets,  man^ 
homeowners,  schools,  and  hospitals — 
and  with  the  largest  per  capita  income 
of  any  place  in  Michigan;  namely,  $8,000 
a  year. 

So,  down  here  someone  said : 

We  have  a  letter  from  someone  up  there 
signed  by  600  people  and  they  feel  that  the 
community  has  social  services. 

When  the  facts  were  run  down,  it  was 
six  persons  who  felt  that  way,  not  600. 

However,  in  due  course  a  gi^ant  wa.s 
made,  originally  $88,000. 

Mr.  Amolsch  writes :  "It  is  a  fraud  and 
a  disgrace."  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Amolsch  is  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
in  that  area  and  he  should  know  some- 
thing about  it. 

But,  there  is  the  whole  story.  It  is  un- 
believable. They  tried  to  force  money 
upon  Willow  Village. 

Meanwhile,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
small  brochure  entitled  "A  Prosperous 
Town  Is  Forced  To  Accept  U.S.  Poverty 
Money — Zealous  Poverty  Fighters  Say 
Michigan's  Ypsilantl  Township  Needs 
$188,252  To  Get  on  Its  Feet— And  They 
Will. Not  Take  No  for  an  Answer." 

Now  they  have  a  supervisor.  Mr. 
Amolsch  heard  about  this  and  he  could 
not  believe  his  ears.  They  began  to 
make  an  exploration.  He  finally  got 
hold  of  the  chaii-man  of  the  group  who 
was  trying  to  force  this  $188,000  on  them. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  it  happened  to 
be  a  doctor.  He  was  a  specialist  in 
syphilis.  I  might  as  well  tell  the  whole 
story.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not. 
He  called  him  up  and  said,  "You  come 
over  here."  The  application  said  gaass 
was  growing  In  the  streets,  that  they  had 
no  services;  not  anything;  that  the  tov,'n 
was  impoverished. 

He  could  not  get  him  to  come  over.  He 
forced  him  to  come  over.  For  2  hours  he 
drove  these  people  around  to  what  they 
thought  was  an  impoverished  area. 
There  was  not  an  unpaved  street  in  the 
place.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible 
to  grow  grass  on  pavement.  Perhaps  It 
is  possible  to  grow  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
on  pavement.    I  have  never  succeeded  at 
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it.  They  have  schools,  they  have  hos- 
pitals, they  have  everything  they  need. 
It  is  one  of  the  prized  communities  in 
Michigan.  However,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  the  $188,000  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not. 

Why?  Because  downtown  in  Wash- 
ington it  was  said  that  eveiT  county  in 
the  United  States  is  entitled  to  at  least 
one  program. 

That  is  a  great  way  to  run  a  railroad. 
I  must  say.  Believe  me.  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  for  that  kind  of  business,  so  help 
me. 

We  have  another  thing  going  on  here. 
In  connection  generally  with  these 
things  I  have  here  an  article  entitled 
"We're  Training  Them  To  Train  Us."  It 
was  published  in  the  Sunday  Star,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  July  H,  and  reported 
that  the  United  States  is  training  five 
persons  from  India  for  work  in  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America — that  is, 
VISTA.  It  is  a  part  of  this  program. 
The  article  reported  that  these  Indians 
will  train  for  3  months  at  St.  -John's  Col- 
lege,  then  work  aiwut  a  year  in  our  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps,  receiving  the  usual 
living  allowance  and  S50  a  month.  Har- 
ris Wofford,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  said :    / 

The  program  is  a  pilot  experiment  which 
could  lead  to  an  international  peace  corps. 
While  the  United  States  brings  foreign  stu- 
dents here  to  train  them  to  train  us,  we  are 
sending  93  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  India. 

I  say  to  Senators,  do  not  be  surprised 
if  a  Hindu  shows  up  in  North  Dakota  to 
tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  your  com- 
munity, why  you  are  poor,  and  why  you 
should  take  this  free  money. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  sillier.  It 
has  these  ramifications.  It  grows  better 
as  time  goes  on. 

There  must  be  one  note  of  humor  in  all 
this.  Bob  Hope  is  quite  quick  on  the 
trigger.  Bob  Hope's  latest  comment  on 
poverty  is: 

Prom  now  on  it's  against  the  law  to  be 
poor,  unless  you  are  a  Republican,  and  then 
it  is  expected  of  you. 

When  comedians  on  the  stage  start 
flipping  around  that  way,  look  out.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  material  here  relat- 
ing to  what  the  Comptroller  General  said 
about  all  these  things  over  a  period  of 
time. 

Some  of  the  analysts  would  never  have 
been  any  good  in  prohibition  days,  when 
near  beer  was  so  popular.  A  wag  once 
said  that  the  inventor  of  near  beer  was 
a  poor  judge  of  whisky. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  "Appendix  1  to 
Minority  Views  on  Senate  1648,  Summary 
of  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  and  Area  Development 
Programs." 

I  shall  let  these  speak  for  themselves, 
because  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
too  long.  However,  we  see  here  an  esti- 
mate made  of  how  many  jobs  will  be 
provided  by  some  of  these  projects.  In 
some  cases  they  missed  it  by  83  percent. 
In  some  cases  they  missed  it  by  94  per- 
cent. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Wyoming,  How 
wrong  can  they  be?    They  had  only  6 
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percent  to  go  and  then  they  would  have 
been  out  of  church  in  estimating  the 
number  of  jobs.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
now  in  this  program.  In  many  com- 
munities they  cannot  get  together  to  find 
out  who  is  going  to  whack  up  the  polit- 
ical pelf  before  they  are  through. 

The  clock  says  7  o'clock,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  should  stop.  Here  are  all  the  re- 
ports from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  material  may  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follaws: 

Appendix  I  to  MiNORrry  Views  on  S.  1648 — 
Summary  op  Reports  op  the  Comptroller 
General   op  the   UNrrED   States   on    the 
Public    Works     Acceleration    and    Area 
Redevelopment  Programs 
(Between    May    1964    and    May    1965,    the 
Comptroller  General  submitted  a  total  of  17 
reports   to   the   Congress   criticizing   various 
aspects  of  the  administration  of   the   Area 
Redevelopment   Act   and   the   Public   Works 
Acceleration  Act.    Following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  each  of  these  reports.) 

MAY       1964 overstatement      OP      NUMBER      OP 

JOBS  CREATED   UNDER   THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AC- 
CELERATION   PROGRAM 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  reviewed 
190  public  works  acceleration  projects 
handled  by  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  originally  estimated 
that  these  projects  would  create  21,814  man- 
months  of  onsite  work.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  review  showed  that  actually 
only  9,553  onsite  man-months  were  worked. 
Thus,  the  estimates  were  overstated  by 
12,261  man-months  or  128  percent.  If  what 
was  found  in  the  190  projects  is  true  for  all 
of  the  2,842  projects  approved  by  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Act  as  of  November  1,  1963, 
It  would  appear  that  the  estimated  663,911 
man-months  (55,300  man-years)  of  work 
reported  for  these  projects  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  is  overstated  by  about 
373,000  man-months  (31,000  man-years). 

The  General  Accounting  Office  also  reviewed 
data  relating  to  497  of  the  128  Community 
Facilities  Administration  projects  under  con- 
struction as  of  November  1,  1963.  This  re- 
view disclosed  that  the  50.853  actual  onsite 
man-months  of  work  reported  for  these 
projects  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration Directory  was  overstated  by  23,008 
man-months  or  about  83  percent. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
points  out  that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration is  responsible  for  the  evaluation 
and  coordination  of  the  public  works  acceler- 
ation program  and  the  summary  tables  of 
its  directory  are  the  only  readily  available 
measure  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  pub- 
lic works  acceleration  program  with  respect 
to  the  creation  of  employment.  It  was  noted 
that  the  data  contained  in  the  September  1, 
1963.  Directory  of  Approved  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Projects  was  used  extensively  In 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration's 
testimony  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  to  demonstrate  the  progress  and 
accomplishments  achieved  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act. 


minatlon  of  eligibility  of  the  areas  was  be- 
cause of  improved  employment  conditions, 
and  the  report  comments  that  it  appears 
that  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion or  Public  Health  Service  (which  handled 
the  project)  were  aware  at  the  time  Federal 
funds  were  obligated  for  the  projects  that 
the  areas  were  no  longer  burdened  by  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  Specific  examples 
are  cited  concerning  projects  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  the  Youngstown-Warren.  Ohio,  labor 
market  area,  the  Canton,  Ohio,  area,  and 
Livingston  County,  Mich. 

AUGUST  1964 — UNAUTHORIZED  ASSISTANCE  TO 
SEEMINGLY  NONDEPRESSED  AREAS  UNDER  THE 
PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION  ACT  AND  THE 
AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

About  $7.4  million  of  the  fund  authorized 
by  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  assistance 
to  depressed  areas  were  approved  for  projects 
In  seemingly  nondepressed  areas.  The  areas 
involved  were  in  Hawaii  (Hawaii  County), 
New  Hampshire  (Grafton,  Coos,  and  Carroll 
Counties) ,  Vermont  (Orleans,  Caledonia,  and 
Essex  Counties),  and  Delaware  (Sussex  and 
Kent  Counties).  In  designating  these  areas 
as  being  eligible  for  assistance,  there  was 
no  determination  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  that  the  areas  met  the  spe- 
cific unemployment  or  underemployment 
criteria  prescribed  by  law.  The  designation 
was  made  on  the  basis  that  the  law  per- 
mitted at  least  one  area  in  each  State  to 
be  designated  as  an  unemployment  area. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  stated  that, 
in  its  opinion,  designation  on  ihls  basis  is 
not  authorized  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 

Act. 


JUNE      1964 ASSISTANCE  UNDER     THE     PUBLIC 

WORKS      ACCELERATION  ACT      TO      AREAS      NO 

LONGER    BURDENED     BY  SUBSTANTIAL    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

A  review  by  the  General  Accounting  O.Tice 
Indicated  that  about  $21  million  in  public 
works  acceleration  funds  were  obligated  for 
about  85  projects  in  areas  which  were  no 
longer  eligible  at  the  time  the  grant  agree- 
ment was  consummated  or  which  were  due 
to  become  Ineligible  shortly  thereafter.   Ter- 


OCTOBER  1964 — PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 
ACT  ASSISTANCE  APPROVED  FOR  AREAS  UNDER 
CONSIDERATION  FOR  TERMINATION  OF  ELI- 
GIBILITY 

TJie  General  Accounting  Office  found  that 
about  $26  million  had  been  spent  or  com- 
mitted for  public  works  acceleration  projects 
in  areas  of  the  Nation  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  had  found  were  no  longer  burdened 
by  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
according  to  the  criteria  of  the  statute  or 
regulations.  •.  These  areas  received  assistance 
because  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration policies  permitted  the  approval  of 
public  works  acceleration  grants  during  the 
7-  to  13-month  period  when  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  was  considering 
whether  to  terminate  the  depressed  area 
designations. 

OCTOBER  1964 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

FEDERALLY  AIDED  PROJECT  GENERALLY  RE- 
STRICTED TO  INDIVIDUALS  HAVING  FUNDS  TO 
INVEST  IN  BUSINESS  VENTURE 

This  report  Involved  a  $140,000  industrial 
loan  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  Ho 
the  Cowlitz  Forest  Products.  Inc..  Chehalls, 
Wash.  The  borrower  generally  required  pro- 
spective employees,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  employment,  to  make  substantial  invest- 
ment In  the  business  venture  through  the 
purchase  of  shares  of  stock.  Prospective 
employees  were  generally  required  to  buy 
shares  of  both  common  and  nonvoMng  pre- 
ferred stock  with  a  total  Investment  per 
employee  of  about  $2,040.  The  borrower  and 
associates  maintained  the  majority  of  the 
voting  common  stock,  thus  retaining  man- 
agement control.  Although  information  was 
available  to  make  it  evident  that  financial 
Investment  was  a  possible  prerequisite  to 
employment,  this  Information  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  Federal  officials, 
and,  on  September  4,  1962,  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  approved  a  loan  of 
$140,000.  In  October  of  1962,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  became  aware 
of  the  situation  and  advised  the  borrower 
that  "such  a  requirement  is  not  consistent 
with  the  primary  Intent  and  purpose  of  the 
ARA   program    since    it    tends    to   eliminate 
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employment  opportunities  to 
who  lack  financial  funds  to 
company."     Despite  this,  the 
bursed.  apparently  on  the 
fusal  to  do  so  would  constltuti 
faith  and  that  It  was  too  late 
the  entire  loan  application. 

NOVEMBER   J  984— IMPRUDENT 

APPROVING  LOANS  TO  ASSIST  TH:  ; 
CO..    rRACKVILLE,    PA. 

The  Roustabout  Co.  applied 
assist  in  financing  a  plant  for 
of  a  three-wheel  light  vehicle 
Business  Administration 
all    feasibility   of    the    project 
mended  that  the  Area 
ministration  decline  to  make  a 
Roustabout  Co.  because  there 
for  a  determination,  as  requirec! 
ute,  that  repayment  of  the  loan  ; 
ably    assured.    This 
made  on  the  basis  that  there 
(1)    assurance   that   the   prodi^ct 
successfully   marketed,    (2) 
the  project  could  be  operated 
successful     profit.     (3)      adequ 
capital,  and  (4)  adequate 
the  loan. 

Despite  the  existence  of  these 
elusions  by  the  Small  Business 
tlon  and  despite  the  statutory 
that  repajrment  of  loans  must 
assured,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
tratlon  approved  loans  In  the 
of  $342,000. 

On  March   28,    1963,   the 
bursed.    and    In    June    1963 
ceased  production,  and   in 
the  borrower  filed  a   voluntar; 
bankruptcy.    The  reason  for 
failure  was  its  Inability  to 
uct  as  had  been  warned  by  the 
ness  Administration.     On   the 
Small    Business    Admlnistratloi  i 
this  may  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
of  $230,000. 
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DECEMBER    1964 INADEQUATE   A 

PLOYMENT  OPPORTUNTTIZS  TO 
A    FEDERALLY    ASSISTED  PROJECT 

The  Plant  Food  Center,  Inc 
Idaho,  applied  to  the  Area 
Administration   for  an   industrial 
reported  that  the  project  would 
Initially  and  23  Jobs  at  the  en 
year  of  operation.     The  Area  ~ 
Administration  accepted  the 
borrower   as   to   employment 
and  approved  a  loan  for  $53.00( 
ter  of  fact,  it  now  appears  that 
six  fulj-time  employment 
result  from  the  project.     The 
counting  Office  report  states 
ate  recognition  of  the  availabU 
would  have  shown  rather 
the  borrower's  estimate  of 
pbrtunities  was  unrealistic." 

DECEMBER  1964 INEFFECTIVE 

APPR*VINO     AND     ADMINISTERINfc 
VINELAND     and     south     JERSEY 
EGO,  AUCTION  AND  POULTRY 

Tlie   Area   Redevelopment 
approved  a  loan  of  $42,250  to 
South    Jersey    Cooperative    Egs , 
Poultry  Association,  Inc.    The 
Ing  of  the  General  Accounting 
In  processing  the  loan  for  appfov 
the  Area  Redevelopment 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
ly  examixied  into  the  number  o: 
opportunities  which  could 
f>ected  to  result  from  the  projett 
the  loan  was  approved  In  May 
basis    that    existing   employmept 
maintained    and    27    new 
created,  an  adequate  analysis 
available  or  obtainable  at  the 
was  processed  for  approval 
that  no  new  employment  oppor 
reasonably  be  expected.    In  fac 
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1964,  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  eight  Jobs 
since  loan  approval. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce  found  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Improperly  disbursed  about  $18,000 
of  Federal  loan  funds  in  excess  of  the  amount 
permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  loan  au- 
thorization. 

JANUJVRY       1965 INADEQUATE      EVALUATION      OF 

EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNITIES    TO    BE    CREATED 
'  BY     TWO      INDUSTRIAL     AREA     REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 

First  case:  In  June  1962,  a  plastic  manu- 
facturing plant  applied  for  Federal  financial 
assistance.  The  applicant  stated  that  50  per- 
sons would  be  employed  at  the  start  of  opera- 
tions and  estimated  that  100  persons  would 
be  employed  at  the  end  of  1  year  of  opera- 
tion. However,  estimates  of  projected  Income 
and  expenses  submitted  by  the  applicant  In- 
dicated that  between  31  and  39  persons  would 
be  employed,  depending  upon  sales  volumes. 
In  its  formal  loan  application,  the  applicant 
indicated  that  the  proposed  project  would 
create  58  new  Jobs  and  that  in  addition  10 
existing  Jobs  would  be  saved. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
approved  a  loan  of  $325,000  and  in  its  public 
announcement  stated  that  the  loan  would 
help  create  100  direct  new  Jobs.  Except  for 
the  applicant's  estimate  contained  in  the 
project  proposal,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice could  find' no  evidence  to  support  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration's  an- 
nouncement that  the  project  was  expected  to 
create  100  new  jobs.  Since  this  estimate 
was  contradicted  by  Information  submitted 
with  the  applicant's  project  proposal  and 
loan  application,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
flce concluded  that  "Neither  the  ARA  nor  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was  piirtlcu- 
larly  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
project  could  be  expected  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  In  the  area 
in  which  it  was  to  be  located." 

Second  case:  In  August  1961,  a  seafood 
canning  company  applied  for  an  ARA  loan 
for  constructing  and  equipping  a  seafood 
processing  plant.  In  the  proposal,  the  appli- 
cant stated  that  350  permanent  new  Jobs 
would  be  created  by  the  ventiue  during  the 
first  year  of  operation.  In  January  1962,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  ap- 
proved a  loan  of  $632,135  which  was  later 
Increased  to  $756,294.  In  a  public  announce- 
ment, the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion reported  the  350  new  jobs  the  applicant 
had  Initially  estimated  as  the  number  of  new 
Job  opportunities  which  would  be  created  by 
the  iwoject.  However,  a  review  of  the  pro- 
jected expenses  by  the  borrower  and  other 
available  Information  indicated  that  the  esti- 
mated number  of  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities considered  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  in  evaluating  the  loan 
should  have  been  reduced  from  350  to  about 
126. 

JANUARY    1965 DEFICIENT  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS 

WHICH   REStTLTED   IN    APPROVAL   OF   UNNEEDEO 
GRANTS 

Section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  grants  for  the  construction,  etc.,  of 
public  facilities  within  a  redevelopment  area, 
if  he  finds  that  (1)  the  applicant  for  the 
grant  proposes  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  project  in  proportion  to  Its  ability;  and 
(2)  there  is  little  probability  that  the  project 
can  be  undert.'iken  without  assistance  of  a 
grant. 

In  December  1962,  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna. 
an  Indian  tribe,  applied  for  an  ARA  grant 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
new  industrial  plant  which  the  Pueblo 
planned  to  build  for  lease.  In  the  project 
proposal  submitted  to  the  ARA  for  grant 
assistance,  the  grantee  stated  that  It  was 
unable  to  finance  the  facility.  Although 
the  project  proposal  form  submitted  to  the 


ARA  called  for  a  clfeent  statement  of  finan- 
cial condition,  none  was  submitted,  but  in 
the  application  the  Pueblo  did  submit  a 
summary  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements 
covering  the  preceding  3  fiscal  years.  Ap- 
parently on  the  basis  of  this  material,  a 
grant  was  approved  in  the  amount  of  $118,- 
000.  It  was  later  learned  that  the  Pueblo 
was  "one  of  the  wealthiest  Indian  trlbps  in 
the  country  due  to  the .  Income  received 
from  the  lease  of  that  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion upon  which  uranium  had  been  dis- 
covered and  was  being  mined."  Twelve  days 
after  the  grant  was  approved,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  was  asked  for  certain 
financial  Information  concerning  the  Pueblo. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
Interior,  advised  that  for  calendar  years 
1960. 1961.  and  1962,  the  grantee's  income  was 
$1.6  million,  $1.7  million,  and  $1.5  million: 
that  the  Pueblo  cash  balance  at  the  end  of 
1962  was  $1.2  million;  and  that  the  market 
value  of  the  Pueblo's  investment  in  stocks 
and  bonds  at  the  end  of  1962  was  $9,867,685. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  review  re- 
vealed that  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration had  available  considerable  evi- 
dence as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Pueblo,  in- 
cluding two  credit  reports  received  more  than 
6  months  before  the  grant  was  approved. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  ARA  agreed 
with  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  that  it 
was  clear  that  a  more  thorough  analysis  of 
the  financial  conditio^  of  the  Pueblo  would 
have  been  desirable.  He  attempted  to  Justify 
the  grant  by  saying.  "The  lack  of  sophistica- 
tion of  the  Laguna  people  in  commercial 
affairs  has  made  Government  participation 
essential"  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
those  familiar  with  the  project  that  with- 
out ARA  assistance,  the  project  would  prob- 
ably have  been  rejected  by  the  tribal  coun- 
cil. 

The  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  states  that: 

"In  view  of  the  rather  favorable  financial 
condition  of  the  grantee  and  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  making  of 
grants.  It  seems  highly  doubtful  that  the 
ARA  would  have  authorized  a  grant  had  the 
respwnslble  Government  employees  more  ac- 
curately evaluated  the  grantee's  finanbial  re- 
quirements and  needs." 

MARCH   1965 NEED  FOR  BASIC  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  TO  ENABLE  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT   OF   ADEQUATE    FINANCIAL    INFORMATION 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found  that 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration's 
accounting  system  did  not  provide  for  the 
development  of  costs  by  activities  and  func- 
tions. These  and  other  deficiencies  de- 
scribed in  the  report  were  of  such  signifi- 
cance as  to  preclude  approval  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration's  accounting 
system  by  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Administrator  has  ad- 
vised that  the  Administration  would,  in 
accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce,  begin  to  design  an 
accounting  system  which  could  be  approved. 

MARCH  1965 UNNECESSARY  GRANT  APPROVED  TO 

ASSIST  IN  FINANCINO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  OF  THE 
SCRANTON'  LACKAWANNA  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 
CO. 

The  Scranton  Lackawanna  Industrial 
Building  Co..  is  a  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion owned  entirely  by  the  Scranton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a  nonprofit  corporation. 
In  August  1961.  the  company  submitted  pro- 
posals requesting  financial  assistance  for  de- 
veloping the  Keystone  Industrial  Park.  In 
late  1962.  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration approved  a  grant  for  $424,000  which 
was  later  reduced  to  $322,000  because  of  an 
underrun  in  project  costs.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce's  review  of  the  data  available 
at  the  time  the  request  was  approved  clearly 
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shows  that  had  a  careful  examination  been 
made  of  such  data.  It  would  have  been  evi- 
dent that  the  project  could  be  undertaken 
without  the  assistance  of  a  Federal  grant. 
The  report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
indicates  that  it  does  not  believe  there  was 
compliance  with  the  statutory  requirement 
"that  there  be  little  probability  that  a  proj- 
ect could  be  undertaken  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  grant,"  and  that  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration's  determination  that 
this  requirement  was  met  was  not  supported 
by  inforpiation  available  prior  to  the  grant 
concerning  the  grantee's  financial  condition. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  concludes: 

It  appears  that  the  review  [by  the  ARA] 
was  designed  to  determine  only  whether  in 
the  absence  of  a  grant,  the  grantee's  future 
projects  might  be  adversely  affected  rather 
than  whether  the  project  in  question  could 
have  been  completed  without  grant  funds 
and  that  in  this  respect  neither  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration,  In  making  its 
review,  nor  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, In  reviewing  the  Community  Facil- 
ities Administration's  conclusions,  gave 
sufficient  consideration  to  the  intent  of  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

APRIL    1965 POSSIBLE    NEED   FOR    CLARIFICATION 

OF  STATUTORY  PROVISION  LIMITING  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO    INDUSTRIAL    OR    COMMERCIAL    PROJECTS 

Section  6(b)(9)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  provides  that  loans  to  assist  in  projects 
for  industrial  or  commercial  usage — 
shall  not  exceed  65  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate cost  to  the  applicant  (excluding  all 
^  other  Federal  aid  in  connection  with  the 
undertaking)  of  acquiring  or  developing  land 
and  facilities  (including,  in  cases  of  demon- 
strated need,  machinery  and  equipment), 
and  of  construction,  altering,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  enlarging  the  building  or 
buildings  of  th^  particular  project. 

H.R.  6991,  the  proposed  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  contains 
a  similar  provision. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administrator 
has  Interpreted  this  provision  to  permit,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  Inclusion  In 
project  costs  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  value  of 
the  applicant's  existing  land  and  facilities. 
The  GAO  reviewed  nine  industrial  or  com- 
mercial area  projects,  under  section  6  of  the 
act,  which  involves  the  expansion  of  exlst- 
ving  and  operating  facilities  and  for  which 
loans  totaling  $160  million  were  made.  It 
was  disclosed  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance ranged  from  76  to  100  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  expanding  the  facilities,  be- 
cause of  Including  existing  assets  of  the 
borrower  as  a  cost  of  the  project.  F\irther- 
more,  the  total  appraised  value  of  all  such 
assets  were  not  Included  In  all  cases.  In- 
stead, only  that  amount  was  included  which 
maximized  the  amount  of  Federal  financing 
and  minimized  or  eliminated  the  amount  of 
other  financing  required  by  the  project. 

The  General  Accounting  Offlce  believes  that 
It  may  have  been  the  legislative  intent  to 
limit  Federal  financing  to  65  percent  of  the 
new  capital  expenditures  for  a  project,  and 
that  the  applicant's  previously  acquired  and 
existing  assets  should  not  be  included  In 
determining  project  costs.  In  fact,  the  ARA 
Initially  established  a  policy  in  line  with 
this,  but  later  modified  Its  policy. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Congress 
In  considering  HR.  6991  and  S.  1648  consider 
clarifying  this  situation. 

APRIL  1965 FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  UN- 
NECESSARY PROJECTS  COSTS  RESULTING  FROM 
FAILURE  TO  PROPERLY  RECOGNIZE  EFFECT  OP 
INTERCORPORATE  OWNERSHIP 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
approved  and  disbursed  a  loan  of  $355,000  to 
Farwest  Fisheries,  Inc.,  Anacortes,  Wash.,  to 
assist  in  financing  the  purchase  and  improve- 


ment of  an  existing  salmon  cannery,  although 
$500,000  of  the  $700,000  total  project  cost 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower  to  Its  parent 
corporation  for  the  plant  which  was  owned 
and  then  being  operated  by  the  parent 
corporation,  and  only  $200,000  was  to  be 
expended  for  purchase  of  additional  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  both  the  ARA  and  the  SBA, 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  performance  of 
certain  functions  and  duties  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  were  aware  that  an  inter- 
corporate relationship  might  exist  which 
would  negate  the  justification  for  Federal 
assistance  In  financing  the  total  project  as 
proposed,  and  although  the  borrower  was 
not  yet  Incorporated  at  the  time  of  loan 
approval,  neither  agency  made  a  sufficient 
review  to  disclose  the  true  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  corporations. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  be- 
cause a  large  part  of  the  Federal  funds  made 
available  for  the  project  did  not  serve  the 
objective  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
through  the  creation  of  new  employment 
opportunities,  but  assisted  in  the  purchase 
of  an  operating  plant  by  the  borrower  from 
Its  parent  corporation. 

The  GAO  also  pointed  out  to  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administrator  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  that  officials 
of  both  agencies  were  negligent  in  disbursing 
Federal  funds  without  first  reasonably  estab- 
lishing that  the  project  was  essential  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  statute  and  noted 
that  this  situation  emphasized  the  need  for 
a  greater  sense  of  personal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  Government  employees.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  admonished 
Its  staff  members  and  Issued  remedial  in- 
structions to  prevent  reoccurrences,  but  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  did 
not  agree  that  Its  officials  were  negligent. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  feels  that  In 
addition  to  remedial  Instructions  issued  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  ARA  should  request  the 
Administrator  of  SBA  to  establish  procedures 
to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  the  above  and 
that  the  Administrator  of  ARA  should  cause 
to  be  included  In  loan  authorizations,  exe- 
cuted prior  to  the  incorporation  or  organi- 
zation of  the  prospective  borrower,  a  provi- 
sion making  a  positive  finding  by  the  SBA  as 
to  the  relationship  of  a  borrower  to  any  in- 
terested party  a  condition  precedent  to  dis- 
bursement of  loan  funds. 

MAY  1965 LACK  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  STATU- 
TORY REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LOCAL  FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION  IN  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  PROJ- 
ECTS 

Section  6  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
requires  that  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  cost  of  a  federally  assisted  indus- 
trial or  commercial  project  be  supplied  by  the 
State,"  an  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  area  orga- 
nization which  Is  nongovernmental  in  char- 
acter as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan  repayable 
only  after  the  Federal  financial  assistance 
has  been  repaid  In  full.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  provision  shows  clearly  that  the 
Intent  was  to  Insure  that  each  project  had 
the  active  support  of  the  community  as  evi- 
denced by  its  willingness  to  Invest  funds  and 
assume  financial  risks  in  regard  to  the 
project. 

A  review  by  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
disclosed  a  number  of  projects  for  which  all 
or  part  of  the  required  State  or  community 
financing  was.  In  fact,  supplied  by  the  bor- 
rower or  Its  principals.  Under  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, this  was  permissible  provided  a 
"bona  fide  effort  Is  made  [by  a  local  develop- 
ment organization]  to  raise  funds  on  a  broad 
base."  The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  such  financing  arrange- 
ments are  not  consistent  with  the  objectives 


of  the  statute  and  their  approval  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  was 
Improper. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reasoned 
that  the  mere  channeling  of  funds  of  a  bor- 
rower or  others  having  an  interest  in  the 
project  substantially  Identical  to  that  of  a 
borrower  through  a  local  development  orga- 
nization and  back  into  the  borrower's  project 
without  such  organization's  undertaking  a 
bona  fide  financial  risk  does  not  constitute 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  section  6  of 
the  act. 

The  report  of  the  GAO  points  out  that. 
under  the  provisions  of  HJl.  6991.  the  re- 
quired State  or  community  financial  par- 
ticipation In  industrial  or  commercial  proj- 
ects woiUd  be  reduced  to  5  percent  of  ag- 
gregate project  costs.  H.R.  6991  also  permits 
this  requirement  to  be  waived  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  funds  are  not  rea- 
sonably available  from  State  or  community 
sources  because  of  economic  distress  or  other 
good  cause.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
failure  of  a  community  to  respond  to  a  fund- 
raising  drive  for  the  benefit  of  a  project  is 
not  necessarily  evidence  that  the  community 
Is  not  able  to  participate,  but  rather  may 
evidence  lack  of  community  support  for  the 
project. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Congress 
In  studying  H.R.  6991  give  consideration  to 
this  situation  and  to  the  need  for  providing 
criteria  for  the  Secretary  In  determining 
whether  State  or  community  funds  must  be 
contributed  to  a  project. 

MAY  1965 OVERSTATEMENT  OF  JOB  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ESTIMATED  TO  BE  CREATED  IN  ECONOM- 
ICALLY   DEPRESSED    AREAS 

Since  the  inception  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  the  ARA  has  maintained  sta- 
tistics Showing  the  total  number  of  Job  op- 
portunities expected  to  be  directly  created 
or  saved  as  a  result  of  assistance  extended 
under  the  ARA.  ARA  has  used  these  statis- 
tics extensively  in  testimony  before  con- 
gressional committees  and  subcommittees  as 
evidence  of  the  expected  accomplishments 
of  the  area  redevelopment  program.  Depart, 
ment  of  Commerce  and  ARA  officials  have 
repeatedly  assured  various  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
the  Job  estimates. 

During  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  ARA  officials  informed  the 
subcommittee  that  as  of  February  1964.  ARA 
had  approved  a  total  of  285  loans  under 
section  6  of  the  act  (loans  for  industrial  or 
commercial  usage ) .  These  loans  represented 
a  commitment  of  approximately  $120  million 
for  Federal  assistance  and  ARA  estimated 
that  34,168  Jobs  would  be  created  after  the  ■ 
projects  had  been  in  operation  1  full  year. 

The  GAO  reviewed  the  analyses  made  by 
ARA  of  the  employment  opportunities'  ex- 
pected to  be  created  by  the  285  projects 
referred  to  above.  The  review  discWfeed  that 
the  analyses  by  ARA  were  Inadequate,  were 
not  consistent  with  the  type  of  analysis  de- 
scribed to  the  Congress,  and  that  ARA  gen- 
erally accepted  the  representations  of  the 
applicant  without  making  an  adequate 
analysis  of  the  applicant's  payroll  projections 
to  evaluate  the  reasonableness  of  the  appli- 
cant's representations. 

The  GAO  then  reviewed  the  80  projects 
(out  of  the  286)  which  had  been  completed 
and  m  operation  for  1  full  year.  The  ARA 
had  estimated  that  these  80  projects  would 
create  9,539  Jobs.  The  GAO  fovmd  that  only 
4,912  Jobs  were  actually  created — an  over- 
statement by  the  ARA  of  approximately  94 
percent.  The  report  states  that  if  what  was 
found  in  the  80  projects  is  true  for  all  285 
projects,  then  the  ARA  estimate  of  34,168 
Jobs  was  overstated  by  approximately  16.600 
Jobs. 

The  report  points  out  that  on  September 
18.    1964,   ARA    revised   its   procedures   for 
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evaluating  the  number  of  "^mp 
portunltles  to  be  created.     Th  s 
eluded  that  U  these  revised 
effectively    Implemented    and 
they  would  result  In  more  reliable 
The  GAO  has  not,  however,  yet 
acctiracy  of  the  administration' 
mated  employment  figures  dev4loped 
these  different  procedures. 
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NO  NEW  EMPLOYMENT 
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The  General  Accounting 
the  circumstances  under  which 
development  Administration 
Commerce,   included   $494,000 
trial  loan  to  Josephine  Plywoo  I 
merly  West  Coast  Plywood  C< 
Oreg..  to  acquire  and  Improve 
facility  at  Happy  Camp,  Calif., 
the  loan  was  approved  despite 
of  adverse  Information  relating 
which  the  project  would  have 
ment.     Further,    the    Area     ~ 
Administration    permitted 
loan  funds   without  having 
plans  and  specifications  for 
provements  In  thought  of  thel  r 
proposed  plant  employmenv. 
The  borrower  originally  ap 
dustrlal  loan  for  Its  own  faclllt  r 
of  a  contractual  relationship   ^ 
plant  ( partly  owned  by  borrow)  r 
to  assure  adequate  raw 
quently,  the  borrower  requestet 
al    loan    to   purchase   the 
second  plant  to  assure  raw 
and  advised  that  production 
creased  by  making  certain  Im- 
operatlng  two  shifts  In  this 
this.  In  spite  of  the  fact^that  r 
of  the  Forest  Service 
culture,  advised  It  could  not 
ably  that  there  existed  the 
to  support  the  twp-shlft 
ARA   first   refused   the 
and  authorized  a  loan  on  the 
tlon,  condliloned  upon  sa 
of  ample  raw  material  supply 
the  borrower  declined  the  loai  i 
would  accept  only  combined  1 
agreement  of  participating  ' 
project — this   in  spite  of  the 
hani.  advised  ARA  It  was      '" 
pate  In  either  separate  or 

The    Area    Redevelopment 
questioned  the  employment  ad  ' 
second  plant  and  asked  for  '"'  ' 
fact.  ARA  project  analysis 
preclable  increase  In 
no  adequate  source  of  raw 
theless,   loan   was  authorized 
qulrement  that  plans  and  s 
improvements  of  second  plant 
mltted,  but  without  making  th 
a  condition  precedent  to  loan 
thereby  removing  ARA  from 
being  able  to  evaluate  the 
provements  upon  proposed  . 
before  disbursement  of  the 

The   $494,000   loan   created 
employment   In   the  r 
which  the  plant  was  located 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr 
dude  where  I  began.    I  wil 
sums  to  cure  the  disease  of 
to  make  war  on  It.  but  to 
ease,  if  that  is  the  better 
I  wlU  vote  nothing  for  the 
gram  that  has  now  been 
America  and  that  will 
the  greatest  boondoggle 
circuses    in    the    days   of 
Roman  Empire,  when  the 
I  will  be  no  party  to  it. 
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Pres  ident. 


I  con- 
vote  untold 
poverty;  not 
cure  the  dls- 
teim  for  it;  but 
kind  of  pro- 
dif  used  all  over 
became  probably 
bread  and 
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I  am  ready,  as  the  great  Bard  has  said, 
to  accept  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune.  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  criticism.  I  am  ready  to  have 
people  say,  "You  are  against  the  poor." 
The  only  answer  I  shall  have  is,  "I  am 
not  against  the  poor.  I  was  impover- 
ished once,  without  a  father,  and  the 
best  that  I  could  do  was  to  go  to  school 
in  overalls,  and  to  work,  peddling  milk, 
berries,  fruit,  and  honey  from  the  bees 
I  kept,  in  order  to  keep  the  family  going. 
I  will  vote  it,  but  I  will  never  vote  it 
for  this  kind  of  program,  which  is  the 
very  acme  of  waste  and  extravagance 
and  unorganization  and  disorganization; 
and,  as  the  man  from  Michigan  said,  a 
colossal  disgrace,  and,  in  some  cases,  an 
absolute  fraud  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

I  have  done.  I  have  seen  enough. 
When  the  roll  is  intoned,  I  expect  to  vote 
"nay,"  and  to  be  able  to  justify  that  vote. 
Mr.  President,  the  day  will  come,  I  am 
afraid — and  probably  not  too  long  from 
now — when  there  will  be  those  standing 
at  the  wailing  wall  weeping  for  America. 
Our  destiny  has  been  extremely  good. 
In  this  generation  we  have  trifled  with  it. 
All  we  need  see  are  the  clouds  of  chal- 
lenge and  provocation  that  are  on  the 
horizon  of  the  world,  the  refuges  and 
sanctuaries  that  we  have  to  crawl  into. 
Before  this  session  is  over,  we  shall 
have  a  so-called  tax  equalization  act. 
We  must  stop  the  foreigners  from  raid- 
ing our  money.  We  passed  a  Gold  Act 
because  Charley  de  Gaulle  was  raiding 
our  gold  supply. 

How  long  will  the  rest  of  our  gold 
reserve  last  at  the  rate  we  are  going? 

We  are  committing  untold  sums  in 
Asia.  That  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  will  have  $1.7  billion  in  it  before  we 
get  out  of  tills  Congress  and  before  the 
curtain  of  adjournment  comes  down. 
Wsut  until  the  deficit  of  our  country  Is 
chalked  up.  Let  this  program  run  a  little 
while  and  then  watch  it. 

I  have  tried  to  be  helpful  to  this  ad- 
ministration, and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so.  But  I  say  to  the  Senate  tonight  what 
I  said  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago.  I  shall 
support  the  President.  Then  I  shall  try 
to  hold  him  to  strict  accoxmtability.  Be- 
lieve me.  when  the  elections  come  next 
year,  as  they  will,  and  men  in  public 
office  must  go  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  electorate,  I  shall  be  there,  too,  to 
say,  "Tell  them  how  we  got  into  this 
fix."  If  it  must  be  the  political  line,  I 
accept  it.  If  it  must  be  the  economic  line. 
I  accept  it,  because  I  believe  the  position 
that  we  tissert  is  one  that  can  be  sus- 
tained before  the  American  people. 

I  read  the  signs.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  they 
owned  so  many  Government  securities  as 
they  do  right  now.  Never  have  time  de- 
posits gone  up;  and  those  are  available 
for  bank  loans.  Never  have  demand  de- 
ix)5its  risen  to  such  proportions.  Never 
have  there  been  so  many  transfers  from 
the  demand  side  of  the  ledger  to  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  on  a  binge.  It 
cannot  last.  We  are  blithely  throwing, 
not  millions,  but  billions  into  a  program 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  sustained. 
God  willing,  I  hope  it  will  be  sustained. 


But  I  carmot  siunmon  the  requisite  faith 
to  believe  that  we  are  serving  our  coun- 
try when  we  pass  this  kind  of  bill  with 
such  a  euphemistic  title — "To  expand 
the  war  on  poverty." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  today,  while  the  Senate  con- 
tinues its  consideration  of  H.R.  8283,  the 
proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  I  wish  to  add  some  cau- 
tionary words. 

I  feel  I  must  state,  in  all  frankness, 
that  I  am  not  presently  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  this  particular  legislation.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  I  have 
voted  against  proposals  which  would 
have  reduced  the  authorization  below 
that  of  the  original  administration  re- 
quest. I  did,  however,  vote  for  the 
amendment,  offered  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  to  reduce  the  author- 
ization by  $150  flnillion,  inasmuch  as  the 
item  was  not  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, either  through  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  relatively  new 
program.  Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  fully  prove  itself.  Further- 
,more,  the  President  feels  it  is  important 
within  the  framework  of  his  economic 
security  planning. 

There  have,  nonetheless,  been  a  num- 
ber of  unfavorable  reports  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity's  operations. 
Including,  particvUarly,  charges  of  heavy 
political  favoritism,  which  I  find  dis- 
quieting. What  the  true  facts  are  in 
these  situations.  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
reports  have  been  widespread  and  there 
must  undoubtedly  be  some  substance  to 
some,  if  not  all  of  them.  The  concept  of 
the  goals  of  the  original  legislation 
appeared  worthy;  however,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  the  moneys  appro- 
priated for  the  various  programs  covered 
by  the  legislation  are  really  being  as  ad- 
vantageously and  efficiently  used  as  was 
initially  planned. 

This  is  not  intended  as  any  reflection 
on  the  Director,  Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Jr.,  whom  I  personally  respect,  and  who 
has  always  impressed  me  as  a  person  of 
high  integrity. 

Nonetheless,  there  have  been  reports  of 
waste  and  maladministration  in  some 
areas,  although  the  program  appears  to 
have  worked  well  in  my  own  State.  I  am, 
however,  concerned  about  some  of  the 
things  reportedly  developing  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  we  are  mak- 
ing a  serious  mistake  in  changing  the 
present  law  to  remove  the  Governor's 
veto.  Time  and  time  again,  during  the 
debate,  I  have  supported  every  amend- 
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ment  which  had  as  Its  purpose  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  status  of  the  Governors  of  the  Stktes. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  States  still 
have  some  rights  under  this  republican 
form  of  Government,  and  I  think  that 
this  basic  principle  has  been  involved 
here.  In  my  estimation,  the  chief  execu- 
tive in  a  State,  who,  as  the  cliief  execu- 
tive, has  been  named  by  his  people,  and 
wlio  knows  the  problems  of  his  State 
better  than  individuals  and  agencies  out- 
side its  boundaries,  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  reject  projects  under  this  pro- 
sram  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  not 
be  beneficial  and  in  the  best  mterests  of 
liis  State.  As  to  whether  the  Governor 
of  a  particular  State  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  makes 
any  difference,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  that  particular  State  have 
spoken  by  a  majority  in  selecting  tkelr 
chief  executive.  Last  year,  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  7,  took  the  position 
that  the  Governor  should  have  a  veto. 
I  think  that  position  was  the  right  one. 
I  look  with  concern  upon  our  continuing 
impingement  upon  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States,  because  if 
we  are  to  preserve  thi.*'  American  form 
of  Government  we  are  going  to  have  to 
presei"ve  some  recognition  of  State  inde- 
pendence and  State  responsibility.  Here 
again,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in 
wliich  the  Governor  of  my  own  State  has 
found  it  necessary  to  use  the  veto,  but  I 
think  he  and  all  other  Governors  should 
continue  to  have  recourse  to  the  veto 
if  it  is  needed  in  the  future. 

For  these  reasons,  and  related  ones,  I 
have  reservations  about  this  program. 

Furthermore,  I  fear  that  the  time  is 
coming  that  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
hostilities  will  make  themselves  felt  on 
the  An^^can  taxpayer's  poc^etbook  in 
a  mannli"  not  yet  evident.  When  that 
times  comes,  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  can  have  both  "guns"  and 
"butter"  will  have  to  be  answered. 

Perhaps  we  can  continue  to  have  some 
of  the  "butter"  as  represented  by  this 
multi-faceted  legislation,  but  we  certain- 
ly must  have  the  guns  to  support  our 
Nation's  military  efforts  calculated  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  its  own  security. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
should  take  notice  that  the  future  mon- 
etary costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  may 
require  some  changes  in  funding  this 
program  and  possibly  others.  Efforts 
should  be  made  now  to  insure  that  full 
value  Is  being  received  from  the  Federal 
appropriations  being  heavily  poured  in- 
to programs  designated  to  alleviate  our 
domestic  economic  ills.  The  siphoning 
off  of  funds  designated  for  this  purpose, 
-either  through  laxity,  or  for  promotion 
of  political  objectives,  or  even  personal 
aggrandizement,  as  has  been  reported 
from  some  areas  of  the  Nation,  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  buildup  of  our  Nation's  armed  serv- 
ices, to  meet  requirements  of  the  ex- 
panded hostilities  in  Vietnam,  will  pre- 
sent a  heavy  price  tag  later  on  this  fiscal 
year.  With  this  In  mind,  I  wish  now  to 
provide  these  cautionary  remarks,  so 
that  the  American  public  may  be  on 
CXI 1334    ^ 


notice  as  to  the  decision  it  may  well  have 
to  make  and  as  to  the  importance  that 
present  opportunities  and  moneys  be 
wisely  and  effectively  utilized.  The  time 
may  come  when  our  accelerating  defense 
costs  may  necessitate  a  tightening  of  our 
belts  in  regard  to  certain  spending  pro- 
grams, especially  if  there  are  continued 
reports  as  to  inefficiency  and  improper 
use  of  funds  in  the  administration  of 
those  programs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vot^  for  the  bill,  which  would  extend  the 
authorization  for  the  programs  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  bill 
authorizes  funds  to  finance  these  pro- 
grams, and  it  will  enable  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  continue  the 
effort  to  reach  the  causes  of  poverty.  As 
I  have  said  several  times  during  the  de- 
bate, the  administration  of  the  programs 
under  this  office  must  be  improved  if 
the  program  is  to  be  effective.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  administration  will 
give  attention  to  the  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  the  House,  so  that  abuses 
and  waste  can  be  eliminated. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  supporters  of 
this  bill  in  1964,  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  law  to  establish  these  pro- 
grams. I  have  followed  closely  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  and  it  is  my 
conviction  that  these  programs  can  be 
Important  in  offering  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  our  citizens,  and  particularly 
to  our  young  people,  who  have  much 
need. 

Even  with  the  good  beginning  in  Ken- 
tucky, complaints  have  been  voiced  from 
time  to  time  over  individual  programs 
and  projects.  These  complaints  have 
been  particularly  directed  at  the  dupli- 
cation of  work  and  the  establishment  of 
too  many  different  offices  and  organiza- 
tions for  planning  and  running  similar 
programs  In  one  area.  There  has  also 
been  concern  over  the  Inflated  wage 
levels  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  youth  training  programs,  and 
there  have  been  complaints  over  polit- 
ical usage  of  some  of  the  plans  being 
organized.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  strong 
support  for  the  programs,  but  our  people 
want  Improvements  to  be  made,  and  they 
want  the  progrsuns  run  without  waste, 
without  duplication,  and  with  the  ob- 
jective of  helping  those  who  need  help. 

I  have  reviewed  the  most  recent  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  I  find  the  following 
status  of  the  progrtims  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Kentucky  this 
summer: 

Over  40  grants  for  commvmity  action 
programs  have  been  made  to  communi- 
ties and  community  organizations,  and 
almost  25.000  Kentucky  children  are  par- 
ticipating In  the  Head  Start  progiam. 

Almost  9,000  young  men  and  women 
have  been  at  work  in  Kentucky  under 
the  work-training  program,  enabling 
them  to  continue  or  to  resume  high 
school  education. 

Announcement  of  the  location  of  5 
Job  Corps  centers  in  Kentucky  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year,  and  close  to 
900  young  men  and  women  are  on  the 
job  at  the  3  centers  which  are  open. 
Additionally,  there  are  almost  9,000  Ken- 


tucky applicants  who  are  eligible  for  as- 
signment and  have  been  so  notified. 

In  addition  to  existing  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  some  450 
special  loans  have  been  made  In  rural 
areas  and  to  small  business  In  Kentucky 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Special  programs  have  also  extended 
basic  educational  training  to  7,200  adult 
citizens  In  a  number  of  Kentucky  com- 
munities, where  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished locally  for  this  purpose  under  this 

More  than  6.600  families  with  thou- 
sands of  dependent  children  are  partici- 
pating, through  the  employment  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  under  the  work  ex- 
perience program  In  19  counties  In  Ken- 
tucky. I  am  well  acquainted  with  this' 
program,  as  the  basic  authority  was 
originally  provided  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  In  1961.  I  sup- 
ported this  amendment,  recommended 
by  the  1959  Special  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Unemployment  on  which  I  served,  and 
I  worked  with  officials  of  my  State  to 
establish  one  of  the  early  demonstration 
projects  of  this  type. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  made  a  hopeful  start.  Waste,  dupli- 
cation, and  poUtlcal  use  must  be  pre- 
vented. The  emphasis  on  pi-ovldlng 
basic  education  and  training  to  enable 
those  assisted  to  enter  Into  employment 
must  be  continued.  In  particular  regard 
to  the  Job  Corps,  I  believe  It  very  Im- 
portant that  training  in  these  centers 
lead  to  specific  placement  in  jobs.  As  I 
said  In  the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of 
debate,  the  real  purpose  of  enrolling 
young  men  and  women  In  Job  Corps 
centers — and  in  other  programs  under 
this  act— Is  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  they  can  learn  to  work  and  to  be 
productive  In  life.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty  ought  to  give  greater 
and  special  attention  to  directing  those 
imdergolng  training  toward  a  particular 
job  or  occupation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  act  was 
designed  to  provide  simply  a  work  pro- 
gram or  a  relief  program,  and  I  have 
noted  that  President  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Shriver  have  agreed  with  this  Interpre- 
tation. I  also  think  it  of  note  that  the 
House  approved  an  authorization  of  some 
$400  million  more  than  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  In  the 
Senate,  I  have  voted  to  reduce  this  au- 
thorization to  a  level  of  $1.1  billion,  well 
under  the  House  bill  and  less  than  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  committee, 
but  over  $300  million  above  the  appro- 
priation made  last  year.  I  thought  this 
sum  sufficient  for  the  second  year  of  the 
new  program,  considering  the  need  for 
Improving  its  effectiveness,  and  with  our 
budget  deficits  and  the  growing  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  for 
which  I  will  vote,  and  which  I  believe 
win  be  passed.  Includes  extensions  of  the 
programs  which  are  now  at  work  In  Ken- 
tucky. Funds  are  authorized  for  the  Job 
Corps,  the  work-trainins  program  used 
in  our  high  schools,  and  the  work-study 
program  used  by  our  colleges.  The  com- 
munity action  programs  will  be  ex- 
panded and  I  call  particular  attention 
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to  the  change  which 
employed  members  of  low 
families  to  participate  in 
ence  programs  on  public 
local  areas. 

I  was  a   county   judge 
during  the  depression  days 
ago,  and  I  saw  at  first  h: 
lems  and  needs  of  people 
ployed,    and    who   lack 
training.    In  the  interveni^ig 
ing  my  service  in  the 
travels  through  every  county 
the  lessons  of  those  days 
mind.    I  think  this  education 
ing  are  needed  to  enable 
themselves. 

But  more  is  needed  also 
munities,  and  their  official: 
must  provide  assistance, 
interest,  and  the  initiative 
and  the  faith  of  the  indiv|(^ual 
stimulated. 

I  support  this  program 
it  will  succeed.    It  would 
vast  effort  with  its  programs 
lions  of  dollars  does  not  su  ;ceed 
ing  people  to  help  thems;lves 
I)eople  and  children  towarc 
tunities  and  hope  in  life. 

PROGBESS    REPORT   ON   THE   ECoHOMIC   OPPORTU- 
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Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr. 
cently  Gov.  Karl  F. 
progress  report  on  the 
nity  program  in  the  State 
He  pointed  out  that  a  total 
of  Federal  fimds  have 
the  State,  in  a  wide  rang( 
including  Job  Corps 
hood  Youth  Corps,  work 
community    action 
Head  Start,  programs  to 
on  Indian  reservations 
the  other  areas  open  under 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

One  of  the  brightest  ar<as 
forts  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
that  undertaken  by  the  citi 
ers  in  Hennepin  County 
of  Minneapolis.         " 

To    date,    Minneapoli's 
$749,653  from  the  U.S.  Officfe 
Opportunity  to  help  breal 
poverty    in    which    poor 
themselves,  having  an 
poor  housing,  poor  education 
training,  and  limited  outloc  k 
munity  Health  and  Welfare 
Hennepin  County  is  wagirjg 
sive  array  of  programs  on 
of    the    poverty-stricken 
programs  involve  a  summdr 
gram  for  over  3,000  child:  en 
borhood  Youth  Corps  proj  ram 
for  potential  and  real  higli 
outs,  vocational  and  educat 
ing  assistance  for  unemph  yed 
and  graduates  of  high  s<hools 
summer  work  camp,  a  project 
grant  for  prekindergarten 
Project  Motivation,  in  whifch 
of  Minnesota  students  tutdr 
schoolchildren  and  try  to  qoost 
terest  in  education. 

The  actions  by  Hennepin 
the  city  of  Minneapolis 
their  efforts  to  fulfill  the 
President    Johnson,    "to 
paradox  of  poverty  in  the  njidst 
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in  this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the 
opportunity  for  education  and  training, 
the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  decency  and  dignity." 

As  an  example  of  what  these  programs 
are  doing,  and  the  public  acceptance  of 
their  fine  efforts,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  July  19.  1965,  be 
printed,  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the 
capable  and  distinguished  president  of 
the  Community  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  Mr.  Marvin  Borman. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maslon,  Kaplan.  Edelman. 

Joseph  &  Borman, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  July  26,  1965. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  occurs  to  me 
that  one  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
the  war  on  poverty  Is  the  manner  In  which 
the  various  programs  are  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  community.  I  was,  there- 
fore, pleased  by  the  enclosed  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  on  July 
19. 

In  my  opinion  this  article  reflects  a  posi- 
tive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  press  which 
is  gratifying  as  well  as  serving  to  better  In- 
form the  community  at  large  of  the  current 
status  of  our  efforts. 

We  at  the  Community  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  the 
success  we  have  had  to  date  in  our  efforts 
to  combat  poverty  in  Hennepin  County,  and 
hope  that  you  wilt  concur  in  our  feeling  that 
the  attitudes  of  the  community  as  expressed 
in  the  enclosed  article  give  promise  for  con- 
tinued success  of  the  program. 
Sincerely. 

Marvin  Borman. 
President,  Community  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  July  19.  1965) 

War  on  Poverty — A  Progress  Report 

(By   Carol   Honsa,   Jim   Shoop,   and 

Ben  Kaufman) 

plans  focus  on  young  to  snap  poverty 
"cycle" 

"In  the  past,  poverty  was  accepted  as  an 
unpleasant  but  ever  present  reality  of  life. 
There  really  was  no  thought  of  eliminating 
poverty  •  •  •.  Such  an  Idea  was  incon- 
ceivable." (Community  Healt^  and  Welfare 
Council  of  Hennepin  County.) 

In  an  affluent  society  that  likes  to  think 
it  can  identify  and  solve  its  problems,  the 
"Inconceivable"  idea  has  given  way  to  a  na- 
tionwide "war  on  poverty."  _ 

The  war  is  being  fought  on  many  fronts, 
from  prekindergarten  classrooms  to  Job 
Corps  camps  to  birth  control  clinics.  In 
Minneapolis,  antipoverty  programs  can  mean 
anything  from  art  museum  field  trips  for 
deprived  youngsters,  dental  examinations  for 
poor  preschoolers,  to  part-time  jobs  for  needy 
students  in  danger  of  dropping  out  of  high 
school. 

And  if  the  poor  are  to  be  always  with  us. 
so  too  will  the  antipoverty  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  their  lot,  according  to  the 
hard-headed  idealist  responsible  for  direct- 
ing $750,000  in  Minneapolis  antipoverty 
efforts. 

Joseph  H.  Kahle,  director  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Committee  of  the  Community 
Health  and  Welfare  Council,  believes  the 
United  States  will  concentrate  ever-increas- 
ing amounts  of  public  spending  on  welfare 
programs  as  it  comes  to  realize  the  futility 
of  the  arms  race. 

"A  certain  amount  of  money  has  to  be 
spent   to   keep   the   economy   going,"   Kahle 


said  In  an  Interview.  "Antipoverty  will  be 
an  Important  part  of  this  public  spending. 

"You  can  see  it  now,  in  public  works, 
park  development  •  •  •  ithe  whole  "Great 
Society'  bit,"  Kahle  said.  "Fortunately,  we're 
in  the  situation  today  where  we  can  afford 
this  kind  of  spending." 

"I  don't  mean  that  this  is  going  to  happen 
tomorrow,"  he  added.  "To  gel  at  deep- 
rooted  poverty.  It'll  take  10  to  15  years  to 
break  the  cycle." 

To  date  Minneapolis  has  received  $749,653 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  help  break  this  cycle  of  pJverty  in  which 
poor  children  with  inadequate  diet,  housing, 
education,  Job  training,  and  limited  outlook 
grew  up  to  be  poor  adults. 

The  logical  place  to  start,  according  to 
Kahle,  is  with  children  whose  future  lives 
have  not  been  entirely  hemmed  in  by  their 
environment. 

With  the  exception  of  a  $33,240  grant  for 
antipoverty  administration  and  program  de- 
velopment, all  the  Minneapolis  programs  are 
,  aimed  at  children  and  youths,  from  pre- 
schoolers to  22-year-olds  who  hold  dead-end 
Jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage  scale. 

The  largest  is  %  $296,642  summer  school 
program  for  3,360  poverty  area  children 
designed  to  give  them  cultural  experiences 
they  tjave  missed  because  of  their  poor  back- 
grounds. 

Next  in  size  is  the  $167,270  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  which  provides  after- 
school  and  summer  Jobs  for  475  dropouts  and 
potential  dropouts,  primarily  from  South, 
North,  Central,  and  Vocational  High  Schools. 

Unemployed  dropouts  and  graduates  of 
these  four  poverty  area  high  schools  can  also 
seek  the  help  of  post  high  school  counselors 
for  vocational  and  educational  advice  under 
a  $89,544  antipoverty  program. 

A  $71,824  Federal  grant  is  helping  to  fi- 
nance a  summer  work  camp  for  120  Junior 
high  school  boys  considered  likely  to  drop 
out  of  school.  Training  in  work  skills  and 
good  work  habits,  plus  counseling  and  re- 
medial reading  courses,  is  the  focus  of  the 
YMCA-operated  camp  near  Monticello,  Minn. 

In  Project  Head  Start,  840  prekindergarten 
pupils  are  getting  medical  and  dental  exam- 
inations, inoculations,  and  enrichment 
classes  this  summer  at  16  Minneapolis  ele- 
mentary schools.  ,--'' 

The  smallest  Federal  grant,  $19,307,  went 
for  Project  Motivation  in  which  University 
of  Minnesota  students  tutor  elsmentary 
school  children  and  try  to  boost  their  In- 
terest in  education.  The  university's  YMCA 
operates  this  program. 

The  health  and  welfare  council's  Economic 
Opportunity  Committee,  which  screens  and 
submits  antipoverty  program  applications  to 
Washington,  has  also  applied  for  $1.4  million 
more  In  Federal  fimds  for  nine  additional 
programs. 

These  include  three  programs  now  oper- 
ated by  the  Minneapolis  Youth  Development 
Project,  a  Minneapolis  health  department 
birth  control  clinic,  and  a  Minneapolis  park 
board  work  program. 

Other  program  applications  would  provide 
part-time  .Jobs  for  high  school  students  in 
the  Mound,  Brooklyn  Center,  and  otfier  sub- 
urban Hennepin  County  schools  similar  to 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Jobs  available 
to  Minneapolis  students. 

Other  proposals,  still  under  consideration 
at  local  levels,  would  establish  neighborhood 
service  teams  in  poverty  areas,  an  educa- 
tional program  for  Minneapolis  workhouse 
Inmates,  and  a  basic  education  program  for 
near-illiterate  adults. 

poverty  funds  to  RUR,^L  AREAS  $5  MILLION 

More  than  $11  million  In  Federal  funds 
has  been  allocated  to  fight  the  war  on  pov- 
erty In  Minnesota,  $5  million  of  which  is  be- 
ing used  to  mount  the  offensive  In  rural 
areas  outside  Hennepin  and  Ramsey  Coun- 
ties. 
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Vladimir  Shlpka,  director  of  the  State 
office  of  economic  opijortunlty,  said  the  big- 
gest rural  project  Is  the  $1.5  million  State 
conservation  department  project  to  put 
2.200  youths  16  to  21  years  old  to  work 
pruning  trees,  clearing  underbrush,  and 
maintaining  State  parks  and  forests. 

The  present  program  expires  August  1  and 
the  conservation  department  has  submitted 
another  proposal  for  $5.9  million  to  continue 
the  project  beyond  that  date. 

The  second  largest  out-State  project,  ap- 
proved In  late  June,  Is  the  $1.3  million  work 
and  training  program  of  the  St.  Louis 
County  Welfare  Department.  It  Is  designed 
-  to  train  300  unemployed  relief  recipients  as 
auto  mechanics,  metalworkers,  landscapers, 
Janitors,  and  hotel  and  .motel  housekeepers. 

Head  Start 
Twenty-one  project  "Head  Start"  programs 
to  give  children  of  prekindergarten  age 
from  poor  families  better  preparation  for 
school  have  been  approved  for  school  dis- 
tricts in  15  counties  outside  the  Twin  Cities 
area. 

These  Head  Start  programs  wUl  Involve* 
about  3.000  children  at  a  price  tag  of  about 
$350,000. 

To  apply  for  antipoverty  fund^,  a  county 
or  group  of  counties  acting  together  must 
first  form  a  "community  action  council." 
This  is  usually  made  up  of  about  35  persons 
active  In  the  fields  of  welfare,  employment, 
education,  health,  agricultxire,  business, 
labor,  law  enforcement,  and  the  clergy,  plus 
representatives  of  the  poor  such  as  unem- 
ployed fathers  or  relief  clients. 

To  date,  community  action  councils  have 
been  approved  In  Hennepin,  Ramsey,  and 
St.  Louis  Counties  and  the  city  of  Dulutb, 
plus  one  multlcounty  setup  composed  of 
Sherburne,    Stearns,    and  Benton    Counties 

Shlpka  said  a  community  action  council 
sreay should  have  a  population  of  at  least 
50,0*0.  \ 

»•  nrxEEN  otkebs 

Fifteen  other  appUcatlohs,  ranging  from 
2  to  7  counties  each  and  comprising 
a  total  of  48,  are  on  file  In  Washington  await- 
ing approval,  Shlpka  said,  and  13  others  In- 
volving 34  counties  are  In  the  talking  stage. 

Typical  of  the  rural  proposals  now  under 
consideration  In  Washington  Is  one  recently 
approved  by  the  Trl-County  Council  (Sher- 
bume-Benton-Stearns)  for  the  Holdingford 
School  District. 

The  proposal  will  put  80  youths  between 
16  and  21  to  work  at  $1.25  an  hour  building 
picnic  areas,  shelters  and  lavatory  facilities 
in  parks,  planting  trees  and  building  tennis 
and  basketball  courts  on  the  school  grounds, 
learning  how  to  lay  floor  and  celling  tile, 
and  helping  Janitors,  librarians  an<^  school 
cooks. 

Total  cost  of  the  proposal  is  $48,698.  The 
Federal  share  is  $39,408. 

The  trl-county  group  has  submitted  simi- 
lar projects — all  approved  now — for  St.  Cloud, 
Sauk  Rapids,  Foley,  Albany,  Big  Lake,  Becker 
and  Elk  River  Schools,  worth  $238,687,  to  600 
youths. 

Projects  totaling  $712,353  have  been  ap- 
proved for  seven  Minnesota  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Typical  Is  the  one  for  the  Leech  Lake  Res- 
ervation, where  only  40  of  the  reservation's 
559  families  have  a  yearly  income  over  $4,000 
and  208  earn  iess  than  $1,000. 

A  $231,405  project  will  attempt  to  set  up 
a  health  education,  eye  and  dental  clinic; 
establish  community  librarieis;  provide  adult 
education  in  cabinet-making,  carpentry,  ma- 
sonry, mechanics,  shorthand  and  typing,  and 
bAfnemaking,  and  provide  half-day  pre- 
school classes. 

thirteen  PERCENT  OF  CITY  FAMILIES  IK  POVEETT 

Ho«  extenslTe  Is  poverty  in  Minneapolis? 

Federal  Government  figures  for  1959  and 

1960,  the  most  recent  available,  show  that 


In  the  city  13.9  percent  of  all  families — or 
16,861  families — had  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000,  the  "poverty  line"  set  by  the  Federal 
Government;  5.2  percent  of  the  men  In  the 
labor  force  and  3.1  percent  of  the  women 
were  unemployed;  15.8  percent  of  all  bousing 
units  In  the  city  were  deteriorated  or  dilapi- 
dated. 

Comparable  percentages  fot  Hennepin 
County,  Including  Minneapolis,  are  some- 
what lower  because  of  the  relative  affluence 
of  the  suburbs. 

The  Hennepin  County  Community  Health 
and  Welfare  Council,  which  administers  local 
programs  under  the  Federal  war  on  poverty, 
found  that  lower  income  families,  adults 
with  little  education  and  substandard  hous- 
ing, are  concentrated  largely  In  38  census 
tracts  that  ring  downtown  Minneapolis,  ex- 
tending south  as  far  as  Lake  Street  and 
north  as  far  as  Dowllng  Avenue  North, 

Thomas  F.  Brinton,  research  director  for 
the  council,  said  he  believes  the  proportion 
of  low-Income  families  in  the  city  and  county 
has  remained  relatively  constant  In  the 
5  years  since  the  last  census  figures  were 
compiled. 

ANTIPOVERTY*  WORK   IS   INITIAL   SUCCESS   IN 
CLENWOOD  AREA 

When  Mrs.  Roland  Tweeter  said,  "I  do  not 
have  any  trouble  getting  them  to  go,"  she 
captured  the  spirit  underlying  the  initial 
success  of  this  summer's  antipoverty  projects 
for  children  and  teenagers. 

"Oh,  they're  excited  all  right,"  Mrs. 
Tweeter  said,  over  the  din  raised  by  some  of 
her  12  children  In  their  5-bedroom  Glenwood 
housing  development  apartment. 

"Brian  keeps  talking  about  his  trip  to  the 
zoo.    They  like  the  field  trips  best." 

Brian  and  his  4-year-old  twin  Brenda  are 
enrolled  In  Project  Head  Start  at  nearby  Har- 
rison school  where  two  older  brothers  are  In 
summer  school. 

"You  know,  he's  had  as  many  as  4  half- 
pints  of  milk  in  one  sitting,"  a  teacher's  aide 
In  the  school  lunchroom  said  of  Brian,  who 
sat  shoveling  in  his  second  bowl  of  cereal  In 
the  pilot  breakfast  program. 

Brian,  blond  and  husky,  seemed  to  need 
the  extra  energy,  because  he  hauled  the  aide 
toward  a  parked  bus  later  en  route  to  an- 
other "exciting"  field  trip. 

"Last  year,  there  would  have  been  no  one 
to  help  me,"  the  attractive  18-year-old  high 
school  graduate  said  in  her  counselor's  of- 
fice. 

Together,  they  are  trying  to  determine  If 
nursing  is  her  field  and  can  a  training  place 
be  found. 

The  girl  lives  with  her  grandmother: 

"My  dad  said  as  long  as  I  was  living  under 
his  roof,  I  did  not  have  to  go  to  college,  or 
anywhere  for  that  matter." 

Some  days  she  lacks  bus  fare,  but  she  is 
seeking  work  by  going  from  business  to  busi- 
ness, in  addition  to  the  help  the  antipoverty 
programs  are  offering. 

Kathy  Merchant  knows  where  to  find  the 
"kids  who  Just  hang  around." 

At  16,  she  Is  a  staff  assistant  In  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corjjs,  seeking  out  young 
peoplfe  and  bringing  them  to  Job  finders  and 
social  workers  for  aid. 

She  was  involved  In  the  program  originally 
because  she  needed  a  summer  Job  but  was 
asked  to  take  a  promotion  (and  pay  raise) 
to  work  as  a  scout  for  the  Youth  Corps. 

GETTING  POOR  TO  REACT  IS  KEY  POVERTY 
PROJECT 

"FYankly,  I  don't  see  bow  we  can  lose. 
When  you  pay  enough  attention  to  people, 
they  react." 

Listening  to  poor  people  express  their 
needs — and  having  them  react  by  partici- 
pating In  the  planning  and  execution  of 
antipoverty  programs — Is  the  key  point  of  the 
Minneapolis  antipoverty  effort,  according  to 
Joseph  H.  Kahle,  Its  director. 


"For  the  first  time,"  Kahle  said,  "we're 
really  going  aU  out  to  listen  to,  to  solicit,  the 
opinions  of  the  people  who  hive  been  Ig- 
nored, sometimes  deliberately  ignored  by  so- 
ciety. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  but  get  a 
positive  response." 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  re- 
quires that  the  poor  themselves  must  take 
an  active  role  In  shaping  programs  for  their 
own  benefit. 

This  marks,  according  to  many  social  wel- 
fare leaders,  an  effort  to  move  away  from 
benevolent  welfare  programs  imposed  from 
above  on  poor  persons  who  may  not  want 
or  see  the  need  for  such  programs. 

Accordingly,  the  economic  opportunity 
committee  of  the  Community  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  of  Hennepin  County,  the  lo- 
cal antipoverty  agency,  includes  4  resi- 
dents of  Minneapolis  poverty  areas  among  its 
42  members.  Two  of  these  can  actually  be 
considered  poor,  according  to  Kahle. 

In  addition,  the  committee's  4  task 
forces  on  health,  education,  employment, 
and  social  services  include  20  poor  persons 
among  their  84   members. 

Agencies  submitting  an  antipoverty  pro- 
posal for  task  force  and  committee  approval 
are  required  to  show  that  poor  persons  who 
woulcj  be  expected  to  fit  In  their  programs 
have  been  consulted  In  the  planning  process. 

But  the  economic  opportunity  commit- 
tee faces  a  problem  in  getting  more  poverty 
area  residents  in  on  Its  work,  according  to 
BLahle. 

"It's  Just  hard  to  find  poverty  area  people 
who  are  willing  or  who  have  the  time  to  meet 
with  the  committee  or  task  forces,"  he  said. 
"The  person  with  time  and  money  can  af- 
ford It.  But  the  man  who  can't  leave  his 
Job  for  an  afternoon  meeting  can't." 

A  second  problem,  Kahle  said.  Is  reaching 
the  Inarticulate  poor — the  apathetic  pei- 
son  with  a  hopeless  outlook  on  life  who  don't 
speak  up  about  their  needs  or  seek  out  wel- 
ware  agencies  to  help  them. 

But  Kahle  said  he  hoped  that  one  of  the 
antipoverty  programs  under  consideration  by 
the  committee — a  $160,000  neighborhood 
service  team  proposal — could  lick  the  prob- 
lem by  employing  poverty  area  residents  to 
reach  their  neighbors  and  link  them  with 
welfare  agency  services. 

"The  real  advantage  of  neighborhood 
workers  Is  that  they  can  get  to  the  ones  we 
don't  even  know  about,"  said  Kahle.  "Tliey 
can  talk  to  them  far  more  effectively  than 
we  can." 

"Our  goal :  An  America  la  which  every  citi- 
zen shares  all  the  opportunities  of  his  so- 
ciety, in  which  every  man  has  a  chance  to  ad- 
vance his  welfare  to  the  limit  of  his  capa- 
bilities. 

"We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  this 
goal.    We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

"The  distance  which  remains  Is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  great  un^ninshed  work  of  our 
society. 

"To  finish  that  work  I  have  called  for  a 
national  war  on  poverty.  Our  objective: 
Total  victory."  (President  Johnson,  Mar.  16, 
1964.)  * 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orderefll  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Clark 

I  have  for  many  years  been  of  the  view 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
the  impetus,  along  with  private  and  civic 
groups,  to  develop  birth  control  programs  and 
family  planning  facilities. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Idea  of  popu- 
lation control  Is  on  the  move  at  last.    It  haa 
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serl  ous 


ye  ir 


become  acceptable  to  admit 
crisis  In  the  world  and  a 
the  United  States. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union 
dent  Johnson  called  for  "new 
knowledge  to  help  deal   witl 
in  world  population." 

Again,  on  June  25  this 
anniversary  of  the  United  Na 
Johnson  called  upon  the 
the  challenge  of  the  world 

On    that    occasion    the 
"Let    us    In    all    our    lands- 
one — face  forthrlghtly  the 
lems  of  our  multiplying  popu 
the  answers  to  this  most 
to  the  future  of  the  world, 
the  fact  that  less  than  $5 
tlon  control  is  worth  $100 
nomlc  growth." 

While    the    population 
United  States  may  not  be  so 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  11 
connected  with  the  world 

This  connection  is  most  a 
respects:    first,    the  attitude 
States   toward   its  own   pro 
related  to  Ite  attitude  toward 
problem  elsewhere,  and   will, 
fluence  the  world's  attitude 
Ing   crifiis;    second,   the 
which  the  United  States  wil 
to  meet  an  uncontrolled 
lation   will   limit  our 
the  «conomlc  aid  which  the 
has  to  call  on  In  the  quest 

Population     growth     rates 
reached  drastic  proportions 
tries.     Here  at  home,  the 
less  significant. 
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SOME    DEMOGRAPHIC 


FACTS 


The  present  level  of  fertility  In  the  United 
States  Is  approximately  3.4  children  per 
woman.  In  1964,  the  numbe  '  of  live  births 
per  1,000  of  the  total  populi  ,tlon  was  21.2. 
Both  these  figures  represent  i  slight  taper- 
ing off  of  the  birthrate  ovei  the  past  few 
years,  but  there  Is  no  sust4ined  trend  of 
significant  reduction 

As  the  following  table  indicates 
Eus     Bureau's     projections 
growth  show  that,  even  if 
tillty  Is  reduced  by  one  child 
there  will  be  a  drastic  Increas ; 

''V.S.  population,  1960.  and  pTcjection  to  year 
2010,  at  4  levels  of  f^rtiliti/ 

|In  raillionRl 


tie 


,  mpasiireil  by 
woman 


Source;    I'.S.    Census   Bureau,    C  went    Populalion 
Report-!.  July  1U64. 


There  Is  more  than  prophec;  ■ 
In  1960,  there  were  11  million 
prime  reproductive  ages  of 
the  postwar  babies  are  reach|ng 
there  will  bs  15  million  w 
and  29  fn  1970.  aAd  20  million 
is  not  prophecy,  because  the 
ready  been  born.     The  questifan 
rates  will  they  reproduce?     li 
or  near  the  present  levels, 
mothers  of  a  new  baby  boom 
Ing  two  decades  that  will  ma^e 
tlon  increase  of  the  fifties  loi 

As  the  above  figures  show 
present  levels  will  produce  a 
the  turn  of  the  century  of  362 
the   1960  figvire.     In  the   10 
3000.  another  76  million  woi$d 
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almost  three  times  the  Increase  of  1950-1960. 
A  decline  In  rate  of  1  child  per  woman  (2.45) . 
would  yield  291  million  people  In  the  year 
2000.  about  100  mililon,  rather  than  160  mil- 
lion, more  than  we  now  have. 

These  gross  figures  have  most  serious  Im- 
plications for  the  domestic  economy.  The 
problem  reaches  to  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tions of  employment,  education,  welfare,  and 
the  conservation  ^  resoxu-ces.  with  frighten- 
ing Implications  for  many  aspects  of  our 
lives. 

EFPECT  ON   EMPLOYMENT 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  this 
Is  to  look  at  projected  employment  needs 
and  contrast  them  with  the  projected  growth 
of  the  economy. 

The  average  annual  growth  of  the  labor 
force  from  1957  to  1962  was  800,000.  That 
average  Increased  between  1962  and  1964  to 
1.200.000.  The  projected  average  annual 
growth  of  the  labor  force  between  now  and 
1970  Is  1.500.000.  This  means  that  9  million 
extra  jobs  will  have  to  be  created  by  1970 
merely  to  keep  up  with  the  growth. 

These  figures  compare  with  the  annual 
average  growth  In  jobs  between  1947  and 
1964  of  750.000. 

While  It  has  been  estimated  that  In  1964. 
1.5  million  jobs  were  provided  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  tax  cut.  this  figure  has  never 
been  sustained.  Our  gross  national  prod- 
uct grew  at  the  rate  of  4.75  percent.  The 
Labor  Department  estimates  that  the  aver- 
age rate  of  growth  must  equal  that  figure  for 
the  next  half  dozen  years  If  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  to  be  kept  below  5  percent. 

This  Is  enough  to  show  that  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  Interest  In  the  rate  at 
which  today's  children.  If  not  today's  women, 
will  reproduce.  Do  we  want  to  double  our 
population  In  the  next  35  years? 

POPULATION    AND   POVERTY 

But  consider  the  special  Jnifjact  on  the 
poverty  program.  \. 

The  correlation  between  poverty  and  high 
fertility  is  amply  established.  The  follow- 
ing facts  cannot  be  controverted: 

The  poor  are  more  likely  than  any  other 
group  to  have  large  families :  ( 1  In  3  families 
with  6  or  more  children  have  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $3,000;  1  In  7  families 
with  4  or  5  children  haye  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  $3,000:  1  In  10  families  with  2  or 
3  children  have  an  annual  Income  of  less  than 
$3,000). 

The  median  Income  of  those  with  large 
families  Is  very  substantially  lower  than  the 
median  Income  of  other  families:  The  median 
annual  Income  of  two-children  families  Is 
$6,900;  the  median  annual  Income  of  four- 
children  families  Is  $6,500;  the  median  an- 
nual income  of  slx-chlldren  families  Is  $5,000. 

Since  large  families  exist  most  frequently 
among  those  who  can  least  afford  to  main- 
tain them,  they  become  a  burden  on  the 
State.  A  population  increase  which  could  be 
largely  sustained  by  those  who  produce  It 
would  bring  problems  enough.  A  population 
increase  whose  major  Incidence  Is  among 
those  who  cannot  Individually  afford  It  could 
spell  disaster.  One-third  of  the  poor  are 
children — .-ibout   10  million  children. 

High  fertility  among  the  poor  Is  the  prime 
cause  of  multlgeneratlonal  poverty.  When 
a  family  which  lacks  the  resources  to  sustain 
a  single  child  has  to  try  and  rear  six  chil- 
dren, thtir  upbringing  Is  totally  Inadequate 
to  the  task  of  fitting  them  for  a  productive 
role  in  society.  They  remain  destitute  to 
the  nth  generation. 

Poor  and  unemployed  fathers,  besides  sir- 
ing more  children  than  the  affluent  and 
wage  earning,  also  desert  their  wives  more 
often.  The  families  are  left  to  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  section  of  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  has  increased, 
and  is  Increasing  Instead  of  diminishing.  In 
the    last    10    years,    its    burden    has   grown 


104  percent;  and  the  4  million  people  on  its 
roll  outnumber  th^  combined  total  of  all 
others  on  relief,  the  old,  blind,  disabled,  etc. 

High  fertility  deepens  the  poverty  of  the 
poor,  and  spreads  and  Intensifies  the  worst 
accompaniment  of  hopeless  poverty:  violent 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  malnutrition,  slum  housing,  social 
alienation. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  most  of  the 
poor  are  more  anxious  than  most  other  peo- 
ple to  have  large  families.  Many  do  not 
want  all  their  children:  nor,  to  use  another 
yardstick,  do  all  Negroes  want  all  theirs.  The 
only  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
poor  and  the  middle  classes  Is  that  they 
cannot  always  exercise  their  choice  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  there 
Is  a  choice.  Many  studies  have  shown  this, 
and  have  also  shown  that  poor  families  are 
eager  to  have  more  Instruction  In  family 
planning. 

A  private  study  in  1960  entitled.  "Growth 
of  American  Families."  found  that  the  aver- 
age family  wants  between  a  minimum  of  3.1 
children  and  a  maximum  of  3.4  children 
(with  the  poor  wanting  slightly  fewer  chil- 
dren than  the  rest) . 

Differences  were  found  between  white  and 
nonwhlte  wives.  White  wives,  the  survey 
found,  want  a  minimum  of  3.1  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  3.5  children,  while  nonwhlte  wives 
want  a  minimum  of  2.7  aifd  a  maximum  of  3 
children. 

Since  the  poor  are  reproducing  themselves 
faster  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  any 
war  on  poverty  which  Ignores  the  matter  of 
fertility  Is  reducing  automatically  the  Impact 
of  Its  Investment.  No  one  would  suggest  that 
family  planning  Is  the  solution  for  all  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  But  all.  surely,  would  agree 
that  programs  aimed  at  reducing  poverty 
cannot  possibly  achieve  their  objective  unless 
Impoverished  families  are  helped  to  have  only 
the  number  of  children  they  want. 

Fortunately,  population  control  Is  not  the 
scare  word  It  used  to  be.  Talk  about  family 
planning  has  become  more  candid  and  I^ss 
controversial  lately.  More  than  discussion, 
however.  Is  taking  place. 

Tax-supported  birth-control  assistance  in 
the  form  of  advice,  drugs,  and  devices  is  in- 
creasing In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Before  1959.  only  seven  States — all  In  the 
Deep  South — Included  family  planning  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  public  health  services 
By  summer  1964,  this  had  risen  to  20,  and  by 
now  has  risen  again — together  with  a  spread 
of  private  alfillates  with  some  State  support. 

Public  facilities  for  giving  Information  and 
materials  have  been  set  up  or  are  In  the 
process  of  bfeing  organized  In  cities  and  coun- 
ties of  at  le^t  33  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

And  the  Federal  Government  has  been  ex- 
panding Its  role,  and  In  a  few  areas,  support- 
Ihg  local  birth-control  activities. 

The  Initiative  has  been  taken  by  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  Includ- 
ing the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

This  spate  of  interest,  however,  needs  di- 
rection. More  explicit  encouragement  to  the 
State  and  communities  is  needed  from  Wash- 
ington. 

A  population  policy  should  be  defined,  with 
national  goals. 

The  facts  show  that  a  policy  of  family 
planning  has  got  ta*e  adv^ocated,  and  facil- 
ities for  family  planriyig  made  available,  es- 
pecially to  the  poor  who  have  them  least  and 
need  them  more.  Government  policy  Is  still 
a  thing  of  confusion.  The  p>ollcles  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Office  of  £k;onomlc  Opportunity 
must  be  clarified  and  extended. 

While  In  HEW  there  has  been  an  Increase 
of   Interest   and    Involvement — especially   in 
the  area  of  research — there  can  and  should  be 
Improvements. 
> 
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In  1965  about  $9  mllUon  is  being  spent  by 
the  Government  on  research  Into  reproduc- 
tive biology,  sterility,  fertility,  and  popula- 
tion dynamics.  Of  this,  about  $800,000  Is 
directly  relevant  to  fertility  control.  Of 
course  these  other  areas  of  research  are  most 
important,  but  one  wonders  whether  the 
allotment  to  fertility  control  la  fully  reflective 
of  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  address. 

Without  going  Into  detail  on  the  popula- 
tion activities  of  HEW,  It  la  fair  to  say  the 
Departmeift  Is  not  giving  a  firm  enough  lead. 
It  should  make  a  clear  and  explicit  policy 
statement,  governing  Its  health  and  welfare 
programs:  to  give  strong  leadership  to  State 
and  local  health  departments,  encouraging 
them  to  Include  family  planning  services  In 
the  regular  medical  care  which  they  provide 
or  purchase.  Standards  for  such  services 
need  to  be  established,  and  help  given  In 
training  personnel.  Also,  It  should  adver- 
tise the  matching  grants  which  It  will  make 
available  as  part  of  the  maternal  health 
service,  If  the  State  requests  It. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
consider  requests  for  funds  for  family  plan- 
ning services  In  community  action  pro- 
grams.    Many  such  requests  have  been  made. 

Eight  projects,  so  far,  have  been  funded. 
Amorig  the  communities  who  have  received 
grants  are  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Oakland.  St.  Louts, 
Buffalo,  Nashville,  and  Austin. 

Our  largest  cities,  however.  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  others, 
are  not  among  the  recipients. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  guidelines  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  birth 
control  aid  do  not  fulfill  the  President's 
promise  In  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
or  at  the  United  Nations: 

OEO  funds  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  to 
advertise  the  availability  of  a  family  plan- 
ning program  funded  by  an  OEO  grant. 

The  emphasis  on  local  Initiative  Is  so 
strong  that  the  notion  of  positive  encourage- 
ment from  Washington  Is  precluded.  OEO 
ought  to  encourage  the  Inclusion  of  family 
planning  services  In  conununlty  action  and 
other  poverty  programs. 

OEO  should  modify  its  rules  to  assure  that 
doctors  in  the  program  do  not  feel  restrained 
from  advocating  family  planning,  and  sug- 
gesting a  particular  method  as  being  most 
suitable  for  a  particular  patient  provided  It 
does  not  confilct  with  the  patient's  religious 
beliefs. 

OEO  precludes  glvlngf  contraceptive  de- 
vices and  drugs,  funded  by  Its  money,  to  un- 
married women  or  women  not  living  with 
their  husbands.  Yet — unmarried  or  sepa- 
rated mothers  are  an  Important  part  of  the 
chlldbearlng,  Impoverished  class:  they  add 
materially  to  the  costs  of  poverty  program 
and  aid  to  dependent  children.  If  ^  public 
health  clinic  Is  to  be  set  up  to  minister  to 
the  poor,  why  should  these  categories  be  ex- 
cluded? If  our  aim  Is  to  attack  one  of  the 
great  causes  and  susbalners  of  poverty,  we 
should  not  be  deterred  by  dubious  moral 
judgments  from  fully  carrying  out  the  aim. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  restrictive 
policies  will  be  removed,  and  OEO,  HEW  and 
other  Federal  agencies  will  actively  encour- 
age local  communities  to  establish  family 
planning  services  throughout  the  country. 

To  this  end,  H.R.  8283  was  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  Include  family  planning  among  the  proj- 
ects to  be  Included  as  compohents  of  com- 
munity action  programs. 

This  will  mark  the  first  time  that  there  has 
been  an  explicit  congressional  authorization 
for  Federal  encouragement  of  birth-control 
acUvltles  In  the  States. 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Govertunent 
In  this  field  need  further  encouragement. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 


Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
in  response  to  a  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by   Senator   McNamara  to   Re- 
port Referred  To  by  Senator  Williams 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams)  referred  to  a  report  which  he 
stated  had  recently  been  Issued  by  the  OEO 
relating  to  Federal  antlpoverty  laws. 

The  Senator  was  referring  to  a  catalog 
of  Federal  programs  for  individual  and  com- 
munity improvement — of  programs  related 
to  the  war  on  poverty.  The  reason  this  cata- 
log Is  not  yet  available  is  because  it  has 
not  been  completed.  What  the  Senator  saw 
is  a  draft — which  is  being  circulated  among 
the  various  Federal  agencies  for  their  com- 
ments, additions,  and  corrections.  I  under- 
stand that  when  the  catalog  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  made  generally  available. 
There  Is  already  a  large  advance  demand. 

Under  section  613  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  provision  Is  made  for  an  in- 
formation center  through  which  information 
on  all  Federal  programs  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  may  be  made  avaUable  to 
local  officials  and  other  Interested  persons. 
The  idea  here  is  very  simple — those  engaged 
In  planning.  Implementing,  or  carrying  out 
local  antlpoverty  programs  need  a  single 
source  of  Information  concerning  available 
Federal  assistance  that  may  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty.  This  is  essential 
to  comprehensive,  coordinated  programs. 

The  catalog  Is  one  phase  of  OEO's  effort 
to  carry  out  section  613.  It  attempts  to  list 
the  various  programs  according  to  purpose — 
the  needs  they  serve.  It  provides  a  brief 
description  of  each — what  it  does,  who  is 
eligible,  who  administers  it,  and  how  further 
information  can  be  obtained.  In  view  of  the 
number  of  complaints  that  have  been  made 
about  the  confusion  of  Federal  programs  as 
seen  from  the  local  level,  such  a  catalog 
should  prove  a  remarkably  useful  and  help- 
ful document.  It  represents  something  that 
has  never  been  done  before — something  that 
will  help  communities  to  do  some  rational 
planning  as  opposed  to  hit  and  miss  efforts 
to  take  advantage  of  this  or  that  program 
providing  Federal  funds.  And  it  should  help 
Federal  officials  and  the  Congress  as  well. 

And  I  might  add  that  the  problem  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  Federal  programs  being  un- 
known. The  real  problem  Is  seeing  how  they 
can  be  made  to  fit  together — how  one  can  be 
used  to  supplement  another,  for  example, 
or  how  one  can  be  used  to  do  a  little  more 
effectively  what  could  also  be  done  some 
other  way. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  Is  the  whole  idea 
behind  the  coordination  provisions  of  the 
act.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  thing  that  OEO 
has  started  on  It  right  In  the  beginning. 
The  cost  of  the  draft — $80,000 — Includes  not 
only  the  catalog  but  also  a  planning  scheme 
under  which  a  start  can  be  made  toward 
eliminating  duplication  and  overlap  and 
achieving  standards  which  will  permit  us  to 
determine  whether  new  programs — proposed 
by  any  one  of  dozens  of  Federal  agencies — 
are  really  needed.  I  need  hardly  elaborate 
upon  the  savings  that  can  ultimately  be  de- 
rived from  such  an  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.   McGee],   and   the   Senator  from 


Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  are  absent  on 
ofiScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senatpr 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  FMr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland!  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebrsiska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  Is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (IVIr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ClarkH. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr 
that  the  Senate  reconsider 
which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  move  to 
lion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
ments  and  request  a  conference 
House  of  Representatives 
that   the   Chair   appoint 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
York  in  the  chair)   appoinjted 
Namara,   Mr.   Morse,   Mr. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Javits,  an( 
conferees  on  the  part  of 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  Pre4ident 
that  H.R.  8283  as  amended 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr. 
have  just  completed  final 
other  significant  and  substantial 
of  legislation,  the  antipovefty 
owe  much  credit  to  the 
from  Michigan    [Mr.  McJIamara 
with  the  able  assistance 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
and  the  junior  Senator  frotn 
[Mr.  Nelson] ,  so  ably  and 
aged  the  bill. 

All   Members  of   the 
credit  for  the  patience  anc 
in  bringing  this  measure  to 
The    opposition    to    the 
strong,  sincere,  and  demonstrated 
perseverance  in  pointing 
claimed  to  be  the  administration 
comings  in  any  new  program 
magnitude.    However,    the 
demonstrated  its  faith  in 
and  voted  to  continue  the  thj-ust 
pose  of  the  program  with 
that  if  there  are  rough  edtes 
be  worked  out  in  short  ordei 

To  the  distinguished 
nois  [Mr.  DirksenI  who 
opposition  so  eloquently. 
Senator   from  Vermont    [ 
and  the  junior  Senator  frbm 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK]  who  presented 
position  so  thoroughly  and 
Senator  from  New  York 
who  presented  his  modificaljions 
lively,  we  owe  a  special  than  cs 
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I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  continue 
the  momentum  gained  today  and  will 
cooperate  in  assisting  the  leadership  in 
completing  the  remaining  legislation  so 
that  we  may  adjourn  around  Labor  Day. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  603,  H.R.  10323. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10323)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  voting  tonight. 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  l>e  any  discus- 
sion, even  on  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill. 

As  I  recall,  unanimous  consent  has 
been  obtained  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  It 
can  be  stated  that  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  will  be  the  first 
order  of  business  following  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business.  Very  likely  it 
will  be  followed  by  the  J.F.K.  film 
measure. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
majority  leader  say  whether  that  will  be 
all  the  business  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  all  there 
will  be  tomorrow,  so  far  as  I  know  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  know  if  the  Senator 
is  asking  for  unanimous  consent  to  take 
up  House  Concurrent  Resolution  285, 
Calendar  No.  302? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  measure  is 
that? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  motion 
picture  measure.  Calendar  No.  302.  If 
is  to  be  taken  up,  I  wish  to  make  some 
remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  merely  an- 
noxmced  that  it  was  likely  to  be  taken 
up.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  mesisure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  imanimously  reported  a 
bill  that  I  would  like  to  have  taken  up 
sometime  tomorrow  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. If  there  is  objection,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  its  consideration  postponed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
obtain  clearance  on  the  Republican  side, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  accommodate 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  pf  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  9544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
wilting  period  of  approximately  620.000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile  (Rept.  No.  626) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  453.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  magnesium  from  the  national 
stockpile  (Rept.  No.  628) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  diamond  dies  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  nonstockpile  bismuth  alloys 
(Rept.  No.  627);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  455.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  hyoscine  from  the  national  stock- 
pile (Rept.  No.  629). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment : 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to 
the  Reserve  grades  of  brlgadiar  general  and 
major  general  (Rept.  No.  633). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agticulture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  capital  in  the  Fed- 
era'  intermediate  credit  banks.  Including  an 
Increase  In  the  debt  permitted  such  banks  In 
relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for  the 
production  credit  associations  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional capital  stock  therein,  to  provide  for 
allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks  and 
associations  to  their  users,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  638). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendent: 

HJl.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments In  annuities  under  the  P'orelgn  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system  (Rept. 
No.  631). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9220.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corportion,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  632). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Metcalt)  : 

S.  2435.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  to  transfer  certain 
agencies  to  and  from  such  department;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  3436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Snake  or  Palute  Indians 
of  the  Oregon  area  (area  in  of  the  Northern 
Palute  Nation),  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2437.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  PnrvlE 
Azad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  2438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Cha 
Yang  and  Norwood  Fitzgerald  Dennis;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ' 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs  by 
initiating  and  supporting  programs  of  edu- 
cation, training,  and  research  in  the  marine 
sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory  services 
relating  to  activities  In  the  marine  sciences, 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged  lands 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  partici- 
pants carrying  out  these  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  biU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


REDESIGNATION  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OP  THE  INTERIOR  AS  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
1st  of  July  of  this  year,  I  addressed 
the  Senate,  setting  forth  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  major  changes  must  be 
made  in  the  structure  of  the  executive 
agencies  if  they  are  to  manage  adequate- 
ly our  natural  resource  conservation 
programs. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  in  the  Congress 
recognize  the  importance  of  America's 
natural  resources.  The  88th  Congress 
earned  the  name,  "The  Conservation 
Congress."  The  89th  is  continuing  dili- 
gent work  on  resource  Iegisl,ation. 

While  thus  expanding  our  programs, 
however,  we  have  failed  to  modernize  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  departments 
that  must  administer  them.  We  are 
piling  new  tasks  of  great  magnitude  on 
an  old  executive  structure.  Through 
inertia,  we  continue  to  divide  responsi- 
bility among  many  departments,  and  to 
seek  coordination  through  a  prolifera- 
tion of  interagency  committees.  We  do 
this  because  neither  Congress  nor  the 
people  have  faced  up  to  the  size  of  Amer- 
ica's resource  management  task. 

In  my  July  1  statement,  I  urged  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Today,  I  offer,  for  myself  and 
Senators  Metcalf  and  Clark,  a  bill  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  and  a  Deputy  Secre- 
tary. It  provides  for  two  Under  Secre- 
taries— one  for  water  and  power,  and  one 
for  lands  and  forests. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Water  and  Power  would  include: 
the  functions  now  exercised  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation;  the  civil  works 
functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  Department  of  the  Army;  the  work 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  under 
the    Watei-shed    Protection    and    Flood 


Prevention  Act;  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Authority,  which,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  established  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
water  resources  planning  activities  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  the  func- 
tions of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration,  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration; 
and  all  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  have  water  resources 
matters  as  their  principal  concern. 

Reporting  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Water  and  Power  could  be  two  Assistant 
Secretaries,  one  with  primary  respon- 
sibility for  water  matters,  one  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  power. 

It  would  appear  logical  to  divide  the 
responsibility  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Lands  and  Forests  Into  three  branches, 
each  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  could  report  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Lands  and  For- 
ests. The  National  Park  Service,  the 
Fish,  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  could  report 
to  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Recreation 
and  Wildlife.  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  OfiQce  of  Coal  Re- 
search, and  the  several  other  agencies  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
sponsibility in  the  fields  of  minerals  and 
fuels  could  report  to  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Minerals  and  Fuels. 

Three  agencies  now  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  would  be  transferred  to 
departments  other  than  Natural  Re- 
sources: the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Office  of  Territories  would  go  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Alaska  Railroad 
would  go  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  portions  of  this  bill  that  raise  the 
most  questions  are  those  which  place  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley'  Authority  in  the  Depart- 
ment* of  Natural  Resources. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  combining 
the  functions  of  these  agencies  with  that 
of  an  executive  department.  I  know 
that  there  are  reasons  why  they  should 
be  left  out  of  such  a  consolidation.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  exercises 
quasi-judicial  functions  concerning  the 
granting  of  licenses  for  the  construction 
of  natural  gas  pipelines  and  hydroelectric 
dams.  This  it  must  continue  to  do.  The 
independence  of  the  commissioners  to 
render  decisions  affecting  consumer 
rates  in  the  gas  and  electric  power  fields 
must  remain  unimpaired. 

Both  of  these  agencies,  however,  exer- 
cise resources  planning  and  management 
functions.  I  have  therefore  considered 
it  better  procedure  to  include  the  TVA 
aiid  the  FPC  in  this  bill  so  that  these 
functions  may  be  fully  discussed  and  ex- 
plored in  the  reports  and  the  hearings. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  conunlttee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  and  the  Congress  will 
determine  that  both  would  better  remain 
independent  agencies. 

It  is  also  possible  that  only  the  water 
resources  planning  functions  of  the  FPC 
can  be  transferred  to  the  new  depart- 
ment, but  this  will  take  a  rewriting  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Act. 


Let  us  remember,  however,  that  there 
are  precedents  for  placing  boards  which 
exercise  judicial  functions  vrithin  a  de- 
partment. There  is  now  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  an  Oil  Import 
Appeals  Board.  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  Public  Lands  Appeals 
Board,  whose  decisions  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  from  which  appeals  would  go  out  of 
the  Department  and  into  the  courts. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  place  sui  in- 
dependent agency  within  a  department 
for  purposes  of  administration  and  yet 
leave  its  judicial  functions  unimpaired. 
It  is  also  clear  that  every  duplication 
of  authority,  every  overlapping  of  func- 
tion, carmot  be  eliminated.  For  instance, 
the  Geological  Survey  will  continue  to 
measure  both  land  and  water  areas,  and 
to  classify  lands  for  .^neral  content, 
whether  it  is  under  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Land,  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Water,  or  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Minerals. 

Outdoor  recreation  involves  reservoirs 
as  well  as  forests.  Wherever  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation  is  placed  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  it  must  deal  with  those 
who  build  dams,  with  those  who  protect 
wildlife,  and  with  those  who  manage 
land. 

Contamination  of  the  Nation's  waters 
will  continue  to  be  of  concern  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  That  agency  must 
always  have  a  hand  in  determining  ac- 
ceptable levels  of  foreign  matter  in  om- 
streams,  whether  or  not  it  also  allocates 
grants  to  the  States  or  engages  in  river 
basin  planning  activities. 

While  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  will  be  a  major  task, 
and  while  it  will  require  major  altera- 
tions, we  should  not  read  into  this  bill 
more  than  is  there,  nor  lose  our  sense  of 
humor  while  discussing  it.  It  is  neither 
the  purpose  nor  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  deliver  your  favorite  resource 
agency  into  the  hands  of  Its  bureaucratic 
enemies. 

The  Forest  Service,  for  example,  will 
not  be  sunk  without  trace  in  a  bureau- 
cratic morass,  nor  its  60  years  of  service 
to  conservation  forgotten.  Our  fight  to 
overcome  the  pollution  of  our  lakes  and 
streams  anfl  to  strengthen  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  this  program  will  not  be 
abandoned. 

What  the  bill  will  do  is  enable  one  ex- 
ecutive department  to  coordinate,  at  the 
levels  of  Under  Secretary  and  Secretary, 
the  activities  of  all  agencies  dealing  with 
natural  resources.  It  will  enable  one  ex- 
ecutive department,  the  President,  and 
the  Congress  effectively  to  evaluate  the 
Nation's  resource  requirements  and  the 
investment  needed  to  meet  them.  It  will 
provide  the  data  and  the  management 
structure  on  which  long-range  planning 
can  be  based.  It  will  enable  us  to  con- 
sider with  sufficient  leadtime  the  raw 
material  requirements  of  our  industries. 
It  will  make  it  easier  for  the  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  to  carry  out  their  expand- 
ing responsibilities  in  the  natural  re- 
source field. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  is  long  overdue.  In  by- 
gone years,  it  may  have  be^n  adequate 
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to  attack  conservation  and  levelopment 
needs  on  an  individual  resoi  irce  or  a  re- 
gional basis.  Today,  the  tas  t  of  protect- 
ing and  wisely  utilizing  tlie  land,  the 
water,  the  forests,  the  wildUl  e  is  one  task 
All  these  resources  are  interdependent 
There  is  not  one  which  doe  not^equire 
wise  management  on  a  natio  lal  basis  if  it 
is  to  be  maintained  in  needed  scope  and 
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on 
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vigor. 

This  legislation  is 
the  structuie  of  our  resource 
unnecessarily  fragmented; 
fragmentation  is  preventing 
of   conservation  and   man: 
public  interest  requires ;  anc 
Congress  has  failed  to  give 
the  attention  it  desei-ves. 

I  recognize  that  the  nature 
plexity  of  the  issues  raised 
pose  considerable  burdens 
ments  that  will  be  asked  tc 
ports  on  it.    I  do  not  expect 
to  be  made  while  Congress 
this  year.    I  would  hope, 
such  reports  will  be  ready 
ning  of  next  year's  session, 
colleagues  to  devote  a 
year's  recess  to  a  study  of 
of  the  state  of  Americas 
somces.    I  urge  you  to  come 
year  prepared  to  give  thii 
consideration. 

The     PRESIDING 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in 
bill  will  be  received  and 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2435)   to 
Department  of  the  Interio' 
partment  of  Natural 
transfer  certain  agencies 
such    department. 
Moss  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  was  received 
title,  and  referred  to  the 
Government  Operations. 
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NATIONAL    SEA    GRANT 
AND   PROGRAM   ACT 
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Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President 
this  time  to  introduce,  foi 
reference,  a  bill  providing 
lishment  and  development 
sea  grant  colleges  and  ar 
program  geared  to  the 
our  vast  marine  resources, 
title  of  this  bUl  is  the 
Colleges  and  Program  Act 

This  proposed  legislation 
toward  three  related 
marine  sciences:   problem; 
now  are  threatening  this 
tion  as  a  world  leader  in 
exploitation  of  the  marine 
for  economic  purposes 
provide  for  a  greatly 
tional  program  in  the 
oceanography,  aquaculture 
ing,  and  related  fields, 
expand  research  leading 
direct  and  practical  nature, 
vahie  to  those  working 
sciences.    Finally,  it  would 
tension  service  to  spread 
tion  regarding   the  ex; 
immense  marine  resource 
this  Nation. 

The  need  for  this  progra  n 
the  early  years  of  this  gr^at 
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large  part  of  our  strength  was  derived 
from  the  sea.  American  vessels  in  the 
clipper  ship  era  roamed  the  globe  in 
search  of  new  trade  opportunities,  bring- 
ing wealth  and  employment  to  the 
Uraited  States.  The  world  whaling  in- 
dustry was  dominated  by  American  in- 
terests. The  U.S.  fisheries  were  able  to 
provide  for  local  needs  and  then  export 
quantities  of  fish.  Our  merchant  marine 
played  an  indispensable  role  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  West,  conveying  men  and  ma- 
terials around  the  Horn.  Today,  a  de- 
scription of  our  ocean-based  industries 
paints  a  much  grimmer  picture.  Our 
fishing  fleet  is  aged  and  obsolete,  and 
our  share  of  the  world  catch  is  slowly  but 
surely  shrinking  away.  American-fiag 
vessels  are  no  longer  competitive  in  a 
market  controlled  by  price.  Our  whaling 
industry  exists  only  in  history  books. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  general  decay  of 
our  ocean  resource-utilizing  industries, 
we  have  continued  as  a  first-rate  sea 
power,  and  as  a  leader  in  oceanogra- 
phy— the  study  of  the  oceans.  Our 
naval  architects  are  exploring  many 
Imaginative  methods  of  using  the  ocean 
to  transport  people  and  material  swiftly, 
safely,  and  economically.  Scientists 
have  found  vast  mineral  deposits  on  the 
ocean  floor,  and  are  hopeful  of  even 
more  exciting  discoveries  within  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  on  the  deep  sea 
floor.  Diving  experts  and  engineers  have 
combined  Jiieir  talents  to  find  ways  for 
men  to  live  and  work  underwater  for 
months  at  a  time.  Biologists  are  aware 
of  imexploited  species  of  fish  available 
in  commercial  quantities.  Thus  the  pe- 
culiar situation  has  developed  where  the 
science  basic  to  harvesting  the  oceans  is 
growing  rapidly,  but  the  actual  tech- 
nology and  the  industries  related  to  the 
gainful  use  of  marine  resources  are  with- 
ering away.  This  situation  is  not  in  the 
national  interest,  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  persist. 

I  believe  that  our  marine  resources, 
including  animal  and  vegetable  life  and 
the  untold  mineral  wealth  of  the  seas, 
constitute  a  far-reaching  and  largely  un- 
tapped asset  of  immense  potential  value 
to  the  United  States.  We  very  much 
need  to  educate  and  develop  the  skilled 
manpower — the  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians — to  avail  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunities which  the  seas  abundantly 
offer.  These  opportunities  are  limited 
only  by  the  scope  of  our  imagination  to 
grasp  them  and  of  our  knowledge  to 
make  use  of  them. 

Recently,  the  Senate  culminated  many 
years  of  effort  by  passing  S.  944,  oceano- 
graphic  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Magnuson  transmitting  it  to  the  House. 
This  bill,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
a  cosponsor,  will  provide  for  the  first 
time  a  clear  statement  of  the  national 
goals  in  oceanography,  and  a  means  to 
determine  how  the  Federal  program  can 
be  most  effectively  organized  to  achieve 
these  goals.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  approve  this 
measure,  and  I  highly  commend  Senator 
Magnuson  for  his  initiative  and  wisdom. 
The  large  number  of  bills,  now  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  would  indicate  strong 


concern  with  problems  in  oceanography 
development.  However,  my  contacts  with 
oceanographers,  educators,  fisheries  ex- 
perts, and  similar  groups  interested  in 
harvesting  the  oceans  have  convinced  me 
that  there  is  another  way,  first  suggested 
by  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  in  which  we 
can  combat  this  peculiar  situation  of  a 
growing  technology  and  a  decaying  in- 
dustry— national  sea-grant  colleges. 

I  believe  my  proposal  comes  at  a  most 
appropriate  time,  with  the  e)(pected  en- 
actment of  the  Magnuson  bill  as  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  will,  in  defining  the 
national  policy  and  interest,  give  di- 
rection and  meaning  to  all  future  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  oceanography  in  our 
Nation.  There  is  no  conflict  between  our 
bills,  I  believe,  since  mine  would  provide 
the  manpower  and  techniques  needed  to- 
ward development  of  our  resources  under 
a  niational  program  to  be  guided  by  the 
National  Council  for  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  contained 
in  Senator  Magnxjson's  important  pro- 
posals. 

The  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  is  written  with  the  express 
purpose  of  using  some  of  the  Federal 
rents  and  revenues  from  marine  source 
for  sponsoring  three  programs  of  im- 
portance to  our  country. 

First,  a  portion  of  the  funds  would  be 
made  available  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  the  purposes  of  expanding  prac- 
tical education  in  the  marine  sciences. 
In  some  cases,  particularly  where  the 
economy  of  a  region  is  closely  tied  to  the 
sea,  the  participants  under  this  program 
may  decide  to  incorporate  their  marine 
programs  into  a  sea  grant  college.  These 
sea  grant  colleges  would  play  a  key  role 
in  the  development  of  our  ocean  re- 
sources. They  could  grow  into  local  cen- 
ters of  excellence  in  the  marine  sciences, 
stimulating  the  regional  economy  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  the  seas.  Their  graduates 
would  provide  the  leadership  and  the 
manpower  to  carry  out  the  potential 
economic  boom  in  oceanography.  In 
most  instances^  these  sea  grant  colleges 
would  be  exparfeions  of  existing  schools, 
like  the  ones  in  some  of  our  great  sea- 
coast  States,  although  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  create  a  sea  grant  college  by  it- 
self. The  bill  also  provides  for  those 
areas  that  have  a  limited,  yet  legitiiftate 
interest  in  ocean  science  and  technology. 
In  this  latter  case  the  sea  grant  educa- 
tional program  may  be  integrated  into 
existing  educational  programs. 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
educational  program,  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Oceanography  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Dr.  Donald 
P.  Hornig,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Science  and  Technology,  clearly 
indicated  that  one  of  the  major  problems 
in  the  U.S.  oceanography  program  is  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  amount  of  trained 
manpower.  This  situation  applies  to  all 
levels — from  technicians  up  to  senior 
scientists  and  project  managers.  To  date 
the  need  is  being  recognized  at  only  a 
few  schools  in  the  United  States.  An 
excellent  example  is  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  has  an  outstanding 
graduate  school  of  oceanography. 
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This  year,  programs  were  created  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  leading 
toward  engineering  degrees  in  oceanog- 
raphy at  the  graduate  level.  The  univer- 
sity is  also  attempting  to  create  a  2-year 
school  to  train  fisheries  technicians. 
This  last  program  will  have  two  very  de- 
sirable results:  it  will  provide  a  trained 
fisheries  work  force,  and  it  will  upgrade 
the  level  of  the  fisheries  work  force  by 
increasing  technical  skills  and  improv- 
ing understanding  of  the  structure  of  the 
fisheries  industry  and  of  conservation 
practices.  Recognizing  that  the  fisheries 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  now  al- 
most a  billion  dollar  business,  and  that 
the  total  value  of  oceanography  to  the 
economy  could  rise  to  5 '2  billion  in  the 
next  decade,  it  is  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams being  developed  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  on  a  national  scale.  My 
bill  would  provide  this  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
accredited  academic  institutions. 

The  second  program  of  national  scope 
is  the  creation  of  a  source  of  funds  avail- 
able for  the  express  purpose  of  support- 
ing research  that  will  lead  to  results  of 
a  direct  and  practical  nature  in  the  ma- 
rine sciences.  This  applied  research 
program  is  needed  in  many  cases  to 
translate  the  findings  of  basic  research 
scientists  into  results  that  can  be  im- 
mediately incorporated  into  the  oper- 
ation of  companies  utilising  marine  re- 
sources. This  program  would  provide 
support  as  well  as  encouragement  for 
research  programs  into  the  economic 
potential  of  the  deep  sea  red  crabs, 
manganese  nodules,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  fisheries,  to  name  a  few  examples. 
The  program  would  also  sponsor  applied 
research  in  fields  of  marine  conservation, 
aquaculture  techniques,  including  har- 
vesting marine  farms,  pollution  control, 
desalinization,  and  similar  areas.  My 
bill  would  authorize  a  substantial  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  contracts,  and  so  fill 
this  pressing  need. 

The  third  major  program  created  by 
this  bill  is  a  system  of  extension  services 
designed  to  bring  the  latest  developments 
in  the  marine  sciences  to  the  attention 
of  workers  in  the  field,  scientists,  and 
the  interested  public.  The  bill  would 
accomplish  this  objective  by  sponsoring 
programs  originating  at  the  local  level. 
To  give  an  example,  fishermen  at  Point 
Judith,  R.I.,  who  are  interested  in  learn- 
ing about  midwater  trawl  methods,  could 
initiate  a  program  of  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations. Such  a  program,  perhaps 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  might  include 
sending  a  few  Rhode  Island  flshei-mcn 
to  the  west  coast  as  observers,  bringing 
in  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  ex- 
perts, and  trial  operation  and  evaluation 
afterward  of  the  equipment  and  tech- 
niques in  east  coast  waters  for  a  season. 
The  cost  of  this  program  would  be  re- 
paid many  times  over  if  the  development 
of  a  new  flshery  were  the  result. 

The  bill  would  also  come  to  the  im- 
mediate aid  of  schools  and  research  in- 
stitutions already  in  being  but  imfor- 
tunately  small  in  number,  like  Oregon 
State  University,  the  Virginia  Institute 
of  Marine  Sciences,  and  the  University 


of  Rhode  Island.  These  institutions,  and 
others  cun-ently  like  them  involved  in 
oceanography,  are  virtually  besieged  with 
requests  for  technical  aid  and  advice  in 
the  marine  sciences. 

Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  that  the 
participants  in  the  sea  grant  program 
need  to  reserve  portions  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  experimental  pro- 
grams. The  bill  allows  for  the  setting 
aside  of  such  portions  of  the  sea  floor  and 
the  associated  resources  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  the  overall 
program.  In  this  way,  for  example,  sci- 
entists interested  in  developing  different 
aquaculture  techniques  can  acquire  such 
seabed  as  may  be  necessary,  and  be  as- 
sured that  the  experimental  program  will 
nc*  be  interrupted  by  conflicting  opera- 
tions in  the  same  area. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  and  our  energies  to  aquacul- 
ture, which  can  be  defined  as  the  benefl- 
cial  cultivation  and  han'esting  of  the 
seas — both  fresh  and  salt  water  and  in- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  seabed 
areas  for  any  participants,  including 
educational  institutions  and  States, 
ocean-bordering  and  interior.  It  may 
be  that  some  seacoast  States  may  want 
to  permit  the  use  of  underwater  areas 
within  their  3 -mile  limits  for  marine  de- 
velopments outlined  in  this  act. 

The  funds  for  the  bill  represent  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  income  that  tliis 
Nation  already  realizes  from  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  ocean  en- 
vironment. Since  1955,  the  Federal 
Government  has  realized  over  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  bonuses,  rents,  and  royalties  for 
the  use  of  marine  areas  bordering  our 
coasts.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to  re- 
turn 10  percent  of  this  portion  of  the 
Nation's  wealth  into  a  program  develop- 
ing the  knowledge  and  ability  of  our 
citizens  in  marine  science.  This  must 
be  done  if  we  aie  to  regain  leadership  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  seas'  great  re- 
sources. To  use  a  small  percentage  of 
these  sea  revenues  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  advancing  practical  marine 
knowledge  and  technology  would  seem 
to  me  both  appropriate  and  very  much 
in  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  assigns  the  administration  of 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation— an  organization  with  an  envia- 
ble scientific  and  administrative  record. 
The  foundation  is  unquestionably  quali- 
fied to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  with  a  very  capable  oceano- 
graphic  staff,  although-I  intend  to  ex- 
plore other  possibUi^ies  for  administra- 
tion of  these  propos«4g;^_^ 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  certain 
similarity  between  this  measure  and  the 
two  Morrill  Acts,  which  created  the  land- 
grant  schools;  the  Hatch  Act,  which  first 
sponsoi'ed  practical  agricultural  re- 
search ;  and  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  <which 
created  the  Extension  Service.  The 
similarity  is  intentional.  If  this  Con- 
gress can  provide  the  same  impetus  to 
the  marine  sciences  that  the  acts  cited 
provided  in  agriculture,  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  developing  the  ocean 
resources  is  assured. 


The  history  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  rapid,  al- 
most explosive  continued  progress  that 
has  done  much  to  make  our  Nation 
strong  and  great.  Contour  plowing,  crop 
rotation,  hybrid  plants,  and  modern  farm 
equipment  all  stand  witness  to  American 
agricultural  strength. 

When  the  cause  of  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  is 
sought,  three  main  primary  factors  are 
noted.  Fii-st,  a  strong  educational  pro- 
gram at  the  college  level  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate.  Second,  a  program 
of  applied  research  and  development 
directed  toward  improving  current 
practices  and  techniques.  Finally,  an 
extension  service  that  brings  the  latest 
results  to  the  workers  involved. 

The  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram, if  enacted  into  law,  would  bring 
these  three  key  attributes  to  the  gen- 
eral field  of  marine  sciences;  and  the 
impact  of  this  measure  would  provide  a 
great  boost  to  our  economy  and  world 
trade.  It  would  increase  employment, 
result  in  an  expanded  source  of  natural 
resources,  and  improve  the  welfare  of 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  the 
National  Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1965,  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2439)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  Sea  Grant 
Colleges  and  Programs  by  initiating  and 
supporting  programs  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  research  in  the  marine  sciences 
and  a  program  of  advisory  services  re- 
lating to  activities  in  the  marine  sciences, 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by 
pai-ticipants  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2439 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of. 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  mxE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  of  1965." 

DECLARATIOK  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(a)  that  marine  resources.  Including  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  and  mineral  wealth, 
constitute  a  far-reaching  and  largely  im- 
tapped  asset  of  Immense  potential  Elgnlfl- 
cance  to  the  United  States;  and 

(b)  that  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  develop  the  skilled 
manpower.  Including  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians,  and  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  exploitation  of  these 
resources;  and 

(c)  that  aquaculture.  as  with  agricultxtre 
on  land,  and  the  gainful  use  of  marine  re- 
sources can  substantially  benefit  the  United 
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Sec.  3.  (a)   Subsection  (a) 
the  National  Science 
(42  use.  1862)   is  amended 
the  period  at  the  end  of 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  a 
adding  after  clause   (9)    the 
clause : 

"(10)   to   Initiate   and 
of  education,  training,  and 
marine  sciences  and  a 
services  relating  to  activities 
sciences." 

(b)  Subsection    (a)    of 
National  Science  Foundation 
use.  1875)  is  amended  by 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwl 
provisions  of  section  9   of 
tinental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  10 
bonuses,  rentals,  royalties, 
(excluding  amounts  refunded 
10  of  such  Act)  paid  to  the 
ment  after  June  30,   1965 
such  Act  shall  be  deposited 
count  in  the  Treasixry  to  be 
for  appropriations  to  the 
are  hereby  authorized,  to  carr  r 
posea  of  section  3(a)  (10)." 

(c)  The  National  Science 
of  1950   (42  U.S.C.  1861  et  set 
by  inserting  the  following  new 
ena  thereof: 

"MARINE    SCIENClfe 


"Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out 
of   section   3(a)  (10).   the 
consult      with      scientists 
engaged  in  pursuits  in  the 
and  with  agencies  of  the 
ested    in.   or   affected    by, 
marine  sciences. 

"(b)   The   Foundation    shr.l 
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of  policy  stated  in  section  2  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1965. 

"(c)  Programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  3(a)  (10)  shall  be  accomplished 
through  contracts  with,  or  grants  to.  suitable 
public  or  private  agencies,  public  or  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  museiuns, 
foundations,  industries,  laboratories,  corpora- 
tions, organizations,  or  groups  of  individuals, 
which  are  engaged  in,  or  concerned  with,  ac- 
tivities in  the  marine  sciences,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  them  of  such 
programs. 

"(d)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  programs  engaged  in  pursuant  to  contracts 
or  grants  made  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (10).  the  Foundation  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the  use,  Jointly 
or  exclusively,  by  participants  in  such  pro- 
grams of  such  areas  of  the  submerged  lands 
of  the  oxiter  Continental  Shelf  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, which  will  not  cover  any  part  of 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  needed  for  na- 
tional defense  or  interfere  with  or  endanger 
any  operations  under  any  lease  maintained 
or  granted  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  section  3  (a)  (10) 
and  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'marine  sciences'  means 
oceanographic  and  scientific  endeavors  and 
disciplines,  engineering,  and  technology  in 
and  with  relation  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment, including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
fields  oriented  toward  the  development,  con- 
servation, or  economic  utilization  of  the 
physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  biological 
resources  of  the  marine  environment;  the 
fields  of  marine  commerce  and  marine  engi- 
neering; the  fields  relating  to  exploration  or 
research  in,  the  recovery  of  natural  resources 
from,  and  the  transmission  of  energy  in,  the 
marine  environment;  and  the  fields  with 
respect  to  the  study  of  the  economic,  legal, 
medical,  or  sociological  problems  arising  out 
of  the  management,  use,  development,  re- 
covery, and  control  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  marine  environment. 

"(2)  The  term  'marine  environment'  means 
the  oceans;  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the 
United  States,  the  Great  Lakes;  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent 
to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  to  the 
depth  of  two  hundred  meters,  or  beyond  that 
limit,  to  where  the  depths  of  the  super- 
jacent waters  admit  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  area;  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  coasts  of  islands  which  com- 
prise United  States  territory;  and  the  natural 
resources  thereof. 

"(3)  The  term  'sea  grant  college'  means 
any  suitable  public  or  private  institution  of 
higher  learning  supported  pursuant  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

amendment    no.    408 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9221) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment;  namely,  after  "$238,600,000"  on 
page  4.  line  24,  insert  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Army  Reserve  shall  be  main- 
tained at  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
270,000  during  fiscal  year  1966". 


Ml-.  STENNIS  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  9221,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966, 
and  for  ot^er  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  409 

Mr.  STENNIS  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  H.R.  9221, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing amendipent;  namely,  on  page  6,  line  12, 
after  "Code"  Insert  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Army  National  Guard 
shall  be  maintained  at  an  average  strength 
of  not  less  than  380,000  during  fiscal  year 
1966". 

Mr.  STENNIS  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  9221  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  print- 
ed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice. )  . 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN CASUALTY  LOSSES  ATTRI- 
BUTABLE TO  MAJOR  DISASTERS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  410 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7502)  relating  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty 
losses  attributable  to  major  disasters, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2409)  to  prevent 
loss  of  veterans  pension  benefits  as  a  re- 
sult of  increases  provided  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965  in 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  un- 
der title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Tydings  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ith- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  August  11, 1S65 : 
S.  2394.  A  bill  to  provide,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion   of    an    official    residence    for   the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States:   Mr.  Bbew- 
STER  and  Mr.  Hartke. 


August  19,  1965 
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Authority  ol  August  12, 1965 :  . 
'S.  2406.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act  to  Include 
payment  for  the  costs  of  hospital  Inpatient 
professional  services  in  the  field  of  patholo- 
gy, >adlology,  physlatry.  and  anesthesiology 
furnished  by  a  hospital  or  by  others  under 
muttially  agreeable  arrangifments  between 
the  persons  providing  such  services  and  the 
hospital:  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  Tork.  Mr. 
McNamara,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mrs.  Nettbercer. 


NOTICE   OF  PUBLIC   HEARmOS   ON 
FEDERAL  SALARY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  committee  will  resume  the  hear- 
ings on  Federal  salary  legislation  at  10 
a.m.,  Monday,  August  23,  1965. 

Scheduled  to  testify  on  Monday  are 
Mr.  John  A.  Gronouski,  Jr.,  the  Post- 
master General,  and  Mr.  Marion  B.  Pol- 
som,  chairman  of  the  President's  Special 
Panel  on  Federal  Salaries. 

Further  gearings  will  be  announced  at 
a  later  time.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
may  arrange  to  do  so  by  calling  225-5451. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  a  num- 
ber of  bills  designed  to  expand  or  clarify 
the  law  authorizing  the  donation  of  sur- 
plus property  to  schools,  colleges,  public 
health,  and  other  related  users. 

Six  bills  are  now  pending  before  the 
subcommittee,  on  which  it  intends  to  re- 
ceive testimony  and  recommendations. 
They  are  S.  525  and  S.  707,  introduced  by 
Senator  Quentin  Burdick  and  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Anderson,  Bartlett, 
Bible,  Church,  Clark,  Pulbright, 
Inouye,  Javits,  Long  of  Missouri,  Mag- 
NusoN,  McGee,  McGovern,  Moss,  Ran- 
dolph, RiBicoFF,  Yarborough,  and  Young 
of  North  Dakota:  S.  1066  by  Senator  Lee 
Metcalp;  S.  1362  by  Senator  Carl  Curtis; 
S.  1947  by  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough; 
and  S.  2015  by  Senator  Milton  Young. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3302 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  on 
Thursday,  August  26, 1965.  I  am  making 
this  announcement  and  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  Invite  the  sponsors  of  the 
bills  to  appear  and  testify  in  behalf  of 
these  measures. 

Anyone  desiring  to  testify  on  any  or 
all  of  these  bills,  should  notify  Mr. 
Glenn  K.  Shriver  of  the  committee  staff 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
raE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  refer- 
red to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

OrvlUe  H.  Trotter,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  term 
of  4  years  (reappointment). 

Richard  P.  Stein,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  southern  district  of  Indiana,  term 
of  4  years  (reappointment) . 


On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  Committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  August  26,  1965,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


HEARINGS  ON  NOMINATION  FOR 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIOR 

.  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  next  Monday.  August  23,  on  the 
nomination  by  President  Johnson  of  J. 
Cordell  Moore,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources. The  hearing  will  be  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  committee  hearing  room,  3110  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Moore  has  served  as  Administrator 
of  the  Oil  Import  Administration  under 
Secretary  Udall  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  past  4  years.  Prior  to 
this  post,  he  had  been  Director  of  Se- 
curity and  Mobilization  Activities  in  the 
Interior  Department.  He  holds  the  rank 
of  Captain  in  the  Naval  Reser\'e,  serving 
in  North  Africa  during  the  war. 

The  development  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  United  States  is  a  matter 
of  deep  interest  and  concern  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and,  indeed,  to  all 
Americans.  I  am  pleased  that  the  In- 
terior Committee  is  taking  speedy  action 
on  the  President's  nomination  to  fill  this 
important  post,  from  which  John  M.  Kel- 
ly, of  New  Mexico,  recently  resigned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Moore  prepared  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  the  Oil  Import 
Administration  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

J.    CORDELL   MOORE 

J.  Cordell  Moore,  of  Washington.  D.C.,  was 
appointed  Administrator  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Oil  Import  Administration, 
on  August  18,  1961.  ^ 

r^ior  to  his  appointment,  Mr.  Moore,  a 
caieer  employee  of  the  Department,  had  been 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Security,  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  and  also  had  been  staff  Direc- 
tor of  Defence  Mobilization  Activities  of  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Moore  succeeded'Lawrence  J.  O'Connor, 
Jr.,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  In  1961.  As  Oil  Import  Admin- 
istrator, Mr.  Moore  Is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  mandatory  oU  import 
program. 

Prom  1942  until  1943,  he  served  on  active 
duty  in  the  Navy.  Since  returning  to  inactive 
duty  he  has  been  active  In  Reserve  activities 
Involving  petroleum.  He  currently  holds  the 
rank  of  captain  In  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Born  in  Winchester,  111.,  on  July  20,  1912, 
he  attended  public  schools  there.  He  was 
graduated  from  Illinois  College  In  1936  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  received  his  LL.B. 
degree  from  Georgetown  University  and  did 
graduate  work  In  geology  at  American  Uni- 
versity. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Federal  Bar  Associations. 


Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Security  In  1952,  he  served  2  years 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Department's 
Division  of  Property  Management. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period,  Mr. 
Moore  was  Executive  Director,  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner  (OFLC) 
for  Latin  America  with  headquarters  In 
Panama.  This  agency  was  responsible  for  the 
disposal  of  all  surplus  U-.S.  property  through- 
out South  and  Central  America.   \ 

His  other  Goverimitnt  service,  from  1S36 
to  1959,  included  the  Department's  National 
Park  Service,  the  office  of  Congressman 
James  N.  Barnes,  of  Illinois,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property,  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIAHON 
FAVORING  ENACTMENT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  FIREARMS  ACT 

,Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  to  have  printed  in 
me  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
(Association  on  August  10  favoring  enact- 
ment of  S.  1592,  the  bill  which  I  have 
proposed  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act. 

That  resolution  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
184  to  26  was  recomrtiended  to  the  bar  by 
their  section  on  criminal  law  and  thus 
I  request  that  their  report  be  included 
following  the  resolution. 

I  commend  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation for  its  forthright  action  and  I  am 
confident  that  its  endorsement  will  be 
a  significant  factor  in  moving  S.  1592 
tlirough  Congress  for  enactment  into 
law. 

I  believe  that  its  deliberative  action 
recognized  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  business  and  industiy  in  the  normal 
conduct  of  their  affairs. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  bar  has 
carefully  weighed  the  effect  which  S. 
1592  would  have  in  curtailing  the  Indis- 
criminate misuse  of  firearms  against  the 
minor  inconvenience  which  it  would 
cause  the  far  more  numerous  law  abid- 
ing citizens  in  the  purchase  of  firearms. 
Tl-iis  resolution  and  report  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  I  mean  by  that,  the  best 
intera^  of  the  American  people. 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  as  follows : 

American  Bar  Assocmtion  Section  of 
Criminal  Law 

recommendation 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation support  the  enactment  of  S.  1592, 
89th  Congress,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  or  similar  Federal  legislation. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  section  of 
criminal  law  be  authorized  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Amerlcsui  Bar  Association  on 
sucti  legislation  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

report 

Federal  action  directed  at  the  control  of 
firearms  originated,  for  modern  purposes  of 
criminal  control.  In  the  National  Firearm 
Act  of  June  26.  1934,  which  is  now  set  out 
In  sections  5801-62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  This  act.  passed  In  reaction  to 
the  gang  wars  of  the  prohibition  efa  and  the 
post-prohibition  crime  waves,  was  directed 
at  preventing  criminals  from  obtaining  fire- 
arms,   such    as    machine    guns,    cane    guns, 
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sawed-off    shotguns,    silencers 
weapons,    which   were 
for  criminal  use.     The  act 
licensing  taxes  on  Importers 
dealers    and    pawnbrokers 
arms,   imposes   heavy   transfer 
transfer  of  such  arms,  require  > 
tion  of  such  arms  upon  trans 
Istration   of   persons   possessiijg 
Although  written  as  a  rev- 
was  clearly  intended  to  centre  I 
commerce  in  firearms  of  a 
and  provided  penalties  of  up 
prisonment. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
15   U.S.C.  sections  901-09,  w 
suppress  crime  by  regulating 
firearms  and  ammunition,  anc 
firearms.     Its  legislative 
ticular  concern  with  "roaming 
predatory    criminals    who    k 
lines — a  situation  beyond  the 
trol  by  local  authorities  to 
as  to  constitute  a  national 
States,  V.  Piatt,  31   P.  Supp 
Tex.  1940);  see  hearings  on  H 
House  Committee  on  Ways  a 
Cong.,   2d  sess.    (1934).     The 
dealer   to   obtain   a  Federal 
by  filing  an  application  witt 
Revenue    Service   and    paying 
However,   because   of  the  si: 
requirement  and  of  the  other 
required  by  the  law.  this  act  " 
a  "mail-order  operation"  In 
before    the    Subcommittee 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of   the 
nalttee    on    the    Judiciary 
sess.,  pt.  14,  at  3209  (1963) . 

The    assassination   of 
Kennedy  on  Noveniber  22,  1 
reported  to  have  been  pure 
cused  assassin  through   the 
public   and   congressional 
on  the  availability  of  firearms 
States  through   mail   orders 
controlled  channels  of 
ever,    consideration    of    this 
preceded    that    tragic   event; 
Juvenile  crime   In   which   the 
order  weapons  was  an 
to  hearings  by  the 
»  gate   Juvenile    Delinquency 
Committee    on   the   Judiciarj 
1963,  and  legislation  directed 
weapons  and  by  Juvenile 
troduced  in  August  1963  by 
and   other  members  of    the 
The  assassination  brought 
of  numerous  other  bills,  the  e 
Dodd   bill,  and  greater  cone 
problem. 

S.    1975.   88th    Coiig..    1st 
duged  on  Augtist  2,  1963.  by 
for  himself  and  other  membe 
nlle    delinquency 
proposal  was  not  enacted 
proposing  varying  techniques 
the  Interstate  shipment  of 
troduced  In  the  House  of 
in  the  Senate.     In  addition, 
introduced  In  the  House  of 
authorizing  an  Investigation 
firearms  In  Interstate  and 

On  Mvirch   22,   1D65,   Senat 
duced  S.  1592.  a  bill  to 
Firforms  Act.     A  copy  of  this 
Basically,  the  proposed  legisla 
to  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  It  would  prohibit 
£rearms  in  interstate 
tween     federally     licensed 
dealers,  and  importers.    This 
have  the  effect  of  prohibitin 
mail-order  traffic  in  firearms 
'     persons.     It  would  leave  to 
responsibility  and  authority 
the  sale  and  disposition  of 
its    borders.     There    are    sev 
exceptions  to  this  general 
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Interstate  shipment.  Sportsmen  co\ild  con- 
tinue to  take  their  shotguns  or  rifles  across 
State  lines.  Pistols  could  be  carried  In  Inter- 
state commerce  but  only  for  a  lawful  pur- 
pose and  only  In  conformity  with  State  laws. 
Further,  firearms  could  be  shipped  to  a 
licensee  for  service  and  returned  to  the 
sender.  However,  a  nonllcensee  could  no 
longer  buy  weapons  from  out-of-State  mail- 
order dealers.  Sales  would  be  made  by  retail 
dealers  and  would  thus  be  subject  to  record- 
keeping requirements.  These  records  would 
then  have  new  meaning;  they  would  not  be 
rendered  futile  by  an  unrecorded  flow  of 
mail-order  guns. 

Second.  Licensed  retail  dealers  would  be 
required  to  limit  sales  of  handguns  to  resi- 
dents of  their  State  who  are  21  years  of  age 
or  older;  they  would  be  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing any  firearm  to  a  person  under  the  age 
of  18.  In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
licensed  dealer^  would  be  required  to  ascer- 
tain the  Identity  and  place  of  residence  of  a 
purchaser.  Further,  It  would  be  unlawful 
for  a  dealer  to  sell  a  firearm  to  any  person 
when  he  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  person  Is  under  Indictment 
for  or  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  is  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  These  provisions  of 
the  proposed  legislation  do  not  address  them- 
selves to  the  question  of  permits  to  possess 
or  to  use  firearms,  leaving  it  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  decide  what  they 
need  and  want  in  that  regard.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  the  bill  limits  the  sale  of 
shotguns  and  rifles  to  persons  who  are  at 
least  18  years  of  age.  It  does  not  preclude 
such  persons  from  using  guns  if  such  use 
is  permitted  by  State  or  local  law. 

Third.  The  bill  would  raise  the  annual 
license  fee^  for  a  dealer  from  the  present 
token  of  $1  to  $100.  It  would  also  estab- 
lish a  licerse  fee  of  $250  for  a  pawnbroker 
who  deals  in  firearms.  Specific  standards 
are  established  under  which  an  application 
for  a  license  shall  be  disapproved  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  "Ae  purpose 
of  this  pro\lslon  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  limit  the  Issuance  of  licenses  to  bona 
fide  dealers.  Under  existing  law,  anyone 
other  than  a  felon  can.  upon  the  mere  alle- 
gation that  he  is  a  dealer  and  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $1,  demand  and  obtain  a  license. 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
•  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people  have  done 
this,  some  of  them  merely  to  put  themselves 
in  a  position  to  obtain  personal  guns  at 
wholesale.  There  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  obtaining  licenses  in  order 
to  ship  or  receive  concealable  weapons 
through  the  mails,  or  to  circumvent  State 
or  local  requirements. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  curb  the  flow  into 
the  United  States  of  surplus  military  weap- 
ons and  other  firearms  not  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes.  However,  weapons  Im- 
ported for  science,  research,  or  military  train- 
ing, or  as  antiques  and  curios,  could  be 
allowed. 

Fifth.  The  Importation  and  Interstate 
shipment  of  large  caliber  weapons,  such  as 
bazookas  and  antitank  guns,  and  other 
destructive  devices  would  be  brought  under 
effective  Federal  control. 

The  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings  on  S.  1592, 
commencing  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  this  legislation.  The  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  subcommittee 
has  generally  favored  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  particularly  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses who  are  concerned  with  any  facet  of 
law  enforcement.  The  principal  objections 
to  the  legislation  .«;eemed  to  stem  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  its  members. 
The  position  of  the  NRA  was  commented 
upon  by  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  ih  a 


statement  to  the  subcommittee  on  May  19, 
1965,  excerpts  of  which  appear  below: 

•  •  «  *  • 

"This  measure  Is  not  Intended  to  curtail 
the  ownership  of  guns  among  those  legally 
entitled  to  own  them.  It  Is  not  Intended  to 
deprive  people  of  guns  used  either  for  sport 
or  for  self-protection.  It  is  not  intended  to 
force  regulation  on  unwilling  States. 

"The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  simple: 
it  is  merely  to  help  the  States  protect  them- 
selves against  the  unchecked  flood  of  mall- 
order  weapons  to  residents  whose  purposes 
might  not  be  responsible  or  even  lawful.  S. 
1592  would  provide  such  assistance  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  States  and  the  people  of  the 
States  want  it. 

•  •  •  *  • 
"There  Is  demonstrable  need  for  regulation 

of  the  Interstate  mall-order  sale  of  guns. 
This  bill  is  a  response  to  that  need.  It  was 
carefully  drafted;  It  Is  receiving  detailed  at- 
tention from  this  subcommittee. 

"But  nevertheless,  S.  1592  now  has  itself 
become  a  target  for  the  verbal  fire  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  others  who 
represent  hunters  and  sporting  shooters. 
These  opponents  feel  their  views  most  deeply, 
as  it  evident  from  the  bitterness  and  volume 
of  their  opposition.  It  is  no  secret  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  that  the  NRA  sent  out  a 
mailing  of  700,000  lett«rs  to  Its  membership 
urging  a  b%rage  of  mail  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

•There  is  no  question  that  the  views  of  the 
NKA  should  be  heard  and  given  full  weight. 
There  is  no  question  that  so  many  people 
with  an  Interest  in  gun  legislation  should 
have  every  opportunity  to  express  It.  But 
those  views,  also,  need  to  be  evaluated,  and 
thus  I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  analysis  of 
the  opposition   arguments. 

"It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  by 
Franklin  Orth,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  NRA,  that  S.  1592  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiwy  unlimited  power  to  surround 
all  sales  of  guns  by  dealers  with  arbitrary 
and  burdensome  regulations  and  restrictions. 

"I  fear  this  is  an  exaggeration  flowing  from 
the  heat  of  opposition.  The  Secretary's  reg- 
ulations must  be  reasonable.  I  should  think 
that  the  reasonableness  of  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  would  contradict  the 
assumption  of  burdensome  regulations. 

"Further,  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  assures  all  interested  parties  of  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  before  the  issuance  of 
substantive  rules  and  regulations.  The  NRA 
and  other  gun  Interests  have,  in  the  past, 
taken  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
and  clearly  could  do  so  in  the  future.  And 
still  further,  the  regulations  are  subject  to 
review  and  reversal  by  the  courts  and  by  Con- 
gress should  they  be  felt  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious. 

,  "It  has  also  been  suggested  that  S.  1592 
requires  anyone  engaged  In  the  manufacture 
of  ammunition  to  pay  $1,000  for  a  manufac- 
turer's license.  The  bill  does  not  do  so.  It 
does  not  cover  shotgun  ammunition  at  all. 
and  the  license  fee  for  manufacturers  of 
other   types   of   ammunition   is   $500. 

"It  is  true  that  anyone  selling  rifle  ammu- 
nition, even  .22  caliber,  would  be  compelled 
to  have  a  $100  dealer  license.  Why  shouldn't 
he?  He  Is  dealing  in  ammunition  for  a  lethal 
weapon.  The  many  dealers  In  ammunition 
who  also  sell  firearms  would  not.  however, 
be  required  to  pay  an  additional  ammunition 
fee.  Nor  Is  there  anything  In  the  legisla- 
tion that  would,  as  has  been  stated,  require 
a  club  engaged  in  reloading  for  Its  members 
to  obtain  a   manufacturer's  license. 

"A  further  specific  objection  raised  against 
this  measure  is  that  It  would  forbid  a  dealer 
to  sell  to  a  nonresident  of  his  State.  The 
objection  is  stated  in  a  misleading  way.  The 
bill  does  forbid  such  sales  of  handguns,  but 
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it  specifically  excepts  weapons  like  rifles  and 
shotguns  most  commonly  used  by  sportsmen 
and  least  commonly  used  by  criminals. 

"A  Blnvllar  objection  is  made  on  the 
groiuids  that  the  measure  would  prohibit 
all  mall-order  sales  of  firearms  to  Individuals. 
While  this  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
measure  with  respect  to  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  the  bill  would  not  foreclose 
now  allowable  shipments  within  a  State. 
Any  control  of  such  commerce  Is  left  to  the 
States. 

"One  last  comment  on  the  specific  NRA 
objections,  as  expressed  In  the  letter  sent  to 
Its  membership.  The  letter  described  this 
measure  as  one  which  conceivably  could  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  'the  private  ownership 
of  all  guns.'  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  this 
is  not  conceivable.  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  there  is  only  one  word  which  can  serve 
in  reply  to  such  a  fear — preposterous. 

■  *  a  •  • 

"More  generally,  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  legislation  we  are  talking 
about  should  seem  a  threat  at  all  to  sports- 
men, hunters,  farmers,  and  others  who  have  a 
productive  or  necessary  or  enjoyable  interest 
In  the  use  of  rifles,  shotguns  or  sporting 
hand  guns.  Nothing  that  we'  propose  here 
could  Intelligently  be  construed  as  Impair- 
ing the  enjoyment  they  derive  from  shoot- 
ing. 

"This  legislation  would,  indeed,  make  some 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  firearms.  It 
would.  Indeed,  by  outlawing  mall-order  sales 
of  firearms  between  States,  bring  about 
changes  in  the  commercial  firearms  world.  It 
would,  indeed,  challenge  interests  which 
have  thrived  on  the  present  state  of  un- 
regulated chaos.  But  such  a  challenge  is 
tragically  overdue. 

«  *  •  *  • 

"Which  Is  more  significant,  the  right  not 
to  be  slightly  inconvenienced  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  firearm,  or  the  right  not  to  be 
terrorized,    robbed,    wounded,    or    killed? 

"As  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  United  States,  I  come  before  you  today 
to  ask  you  to  supply  the  only  conceivable 
answer  to  that  question.  1  come,  wltl^  all 
the  urgency  at  my  command,  to  ask  the  sub- 
committee to  report  this  measure  favorably 
and  to  ask  the  Congress  to  enact  It  without 
delay." 

Two  further  objections  have  been  made 
to  the  proposed  legislation.  The  first  that 
it  is  unconstitutional,  and  the  second  is 
that,  even  If  enacted,  the  criminal  will  still 
get  guns  by  the  simple  process  of  stealing 
them  or  buying  them  from  a  "gun  boot- 
legger." 

With  respect  to  the  constitutional  issue, 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Attorney  GSeneral  of  the  United  States  have 
affirmed  that  the  bill  was  carefully  drafted 
to  Insure  its  constitutionality.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  section  of  criminal  law  that 
there  is  no  merit  to  an  objection  to  the  leg- 
islation on  constitutional  grounds.  The 
vast  body  of  authority  under  the  commerce 
clause  supports  Federal  control  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  firearms  by  means  of  interstate 
commerce.  F\irther,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
right  to  bear  arms  protected  by  the  second 
amendment  relates  only  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  militia;  that  amendment  does  not 
prevent  the  reasonable  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  in  firearms  in  the  Interest  of 
public  safety.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
legislation  does  not  apply  to  agencies  and 
departments  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  viz, 
that,  even  if  the  legislation  is  enacted,  it  will 
not  prevent  the  criminal  from  obtaining  a 
gun,  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  subcommittee  Is  Illumi- 
nating.    Excerpts  follow: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  in  association  with  my 


colleague,  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  administration  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1592  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act,  because  I  feel  that  enactment  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  this  country  and 
its  citizens. 

"S.  1592  Is  designed  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  which  the  President  set 
forth  with  respect  to  firearms  control  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  of  March  8.  1965. 
relating  to  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

"The  President.  In  that  message,  described 
crime  as  'a  malignant  enemy  In  America's 
midst'  of  such  extent  and  seriousness  that 
the  problem  is  now  one  "of  great  national 
concern.'  The  President  also  stated,  and  I 
quote  from  his  message,  'The  time  has  come 
now,  to  check  that  growth,  to  contain  its 
spread,  and  to  reduce  its  toll  of  11^*65  and 
property.' 

"As  an  integral  part  of  the  war  against  the 
spread  of  lawlessness,  the  President  urged 
the  enactment  of  more  effective  firearms  con- 
trol legislation,  and  cited  as  a  significant 
factor  in  the  rise  of  violent  crime  in  the 
United  States  "the  case  with  which  any  per- 
son can  acquire  firearms.' 

"Tlie  President  recognized  the  necessity  for 
State  and  local  action,  as  well  as  Federal  ac- 
tion. In  this  area  and  he  lu^ed  'the  Gover- 
nors of  oW  States  and  mayors  and  other 
local  public  officials  to  review  their  existing 
legislation  in  this  critical  field  with  a  view  to 
keeping  lethal  weapons  out  of  the  wrong 
hands."  However,  the  President  also  clearly 
recognized  In  his  message  that  effective  State 
and  local  regulation  of  firearms  is  not  fea- 
sible unless  we  strengthen  at  the  Federal 
level  controls  over  the  importation  of  fire- 
arms and  over  the  interstate  shipment  of  fire- 
arms. The  President  advised  that  he  was 
proposing  draft  legislation  to  accompli^ 
these  aims,  and  stated,  and  I  quote,  'I  recom- 
mend this  legislation  to  the  Congress  as  a 
sensible  use  of  Federal  authority  to  assist 
local  authorities  in  coping  with  an  undeni- 
able menace  to  law  and  order  and  to  the  lives 
of  innocent  people.' 

"Anyone  who  reads  the  papers-  today  or 
hears  the  news  on  radto  and  television  can- 
not help  but  be  appalled  at  the  extent  of 
crime  and  lawlessness  In  this  country  and  at 
the  extent  of  the  loss  of  lives  through  the  use 
of  weapons  In  the  hands  not  only  of 
criminals  but  also  Juveniles,  the  mentally 
sick  and  other  irresponsible  people.  Every 
day  the  lives  of  decent  American  citizens,  our 
greatest  national  asset,  are  being  snuffed 
out  through  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  firearms 
by  persons  who  shoulci  not  have  access  to 
them, 

•  •  •  «  • 

"What  the  bill  does  is  to  institute  Federal 
controls  in  areas  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should  operate,  and  where 
the  State  governments  cannot,  the  areas  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Under  our 
Federal  constitutional  system,  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  public  health  and 
safety  is  left  to  the  State  governments  under 
their  police  powers.  Basically,  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  State  governments  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  their  citizens 
may  acquire  and  use  firearms.  I  certainly 
hope  that  In  those  States  where  there  is  not 
now  adequate  regulation  of  the  acquisition 
of  firearms,  steps  vrtll  soon  be  taken  to  In- 
stitute controls  complementing  the  steps 
taken  In  this  bill  In  order'-to  deal  effectively 
with  this  serious  menace. 

"Since  a  bureau  of  my  Department  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  Fire- 
arms Act,  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  the 
changes  proposed  In  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  Issuance  of  licenses  to  manufacture,  im- 
port and  deal  in  firearms  be  adopted.  Under 
existing  law,  anyone  other  than  a  felon  can, 
upon  the  mere  allegation  that  he  is  a  dealer 


and  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.  demand  and 
obtain  a  license.  Some  50,000  or  60,000  people 
have  done  this,  some  of  them  merely  to  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  obtain  personal 
guns  at  wholesale.  The  situation  is  wide 
open  for  the  obtaining  of  licenses  by  irre- 
sponsible elements,  thus  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  these  weapons  by  criminals 
and  other  undesirables.  The  bill  before  you, 
by  Increasing  license  fees  and  imposing 
standards  for  obtaining  licenses,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  rectifying  this  situation. 

"One  misconception  about  this  bill  wWch 
has  been  widely  publicized  Is  that  It  will 
make  It  possible  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  institute  such  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  will  create  great  difficulties  for  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  acquiring,  owning,  or 
using  firearms  for  sporting  purposes. 
This  is  absolutely  not  so.  Sportsmen  will 
continue  to  be  able  to  obtain  rifles  and  shot- 
guns from  licensed  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers subject  only  to  the  requirements  of 
their  respective  State  laws.  Indeed,  they 
can  travel  to  another  State  and  purchase  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  from  a  licensed  dealer  there 
and  bring  it  home  with  them  without  inter- 
ference. Only  two  minor  inconveniences 
may  occur  for  the  sportsmen  of  this  country. 
Tliey  will  not  be  able  to  travel  to  another 
State  and  purchase  a  pistol  or  concealable 
weapon,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
a  direct  shipment  from  another  State  of 
any  type  of  firearm.  On  this  latter  point, 
the  Inconvenience  Is  more  apparent  than  real 
because  the  large  mall-order  houses  have 
outlets  In  most  of  the  States  and  the  bill  will 
permit  mail-order  shipments  to  individual 
citizens  from  these  outlets. 

"These  minor  Inconveniences  h.ive  been 
found  to  be  necessary  In  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  States  to  regulate  effectively 
the  acquisition  and  possession  of  firearms. 
Obviously,  State  authorities  cannot  control 
the  acquisition  and  possession  of  firearms  if 
they  have  no  way  of  knowing  or  ascertaining 
what  firearms  are  coming  into  their  States 
through  the  malls  or,  in  the  case  of  conceal- 
able weapons,  by  personally  being  carried 
across  State  lines. 

"Today,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
living  under  the  most  Ideal  conditions  which 
have  ever  existed  for  any  peoples  anywhere 
on  earth.  Yet  much  of  this  is  threatened  by 
the  spreading  cancer  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
steps  such  as  those  proposed  in  this  bill  be 
taken  to  bring  under  control  one  of  the  main 
elements  in  the  spread  of  this  cancer,  the 
indiscriminate  acquisition  of  weapons  of  de- 
struction. In  concluding  my  statement,  may 
I  say  that  the  Department's  experience  with 
the  existing  Federal  Firearms  Act  has  re- 
sulted in  a  feeling  of  frustration  since  the 
controls  provided  by  it  are  so  obviously  In- 
adequate in  the  ways  that  I  have  indicated. 
In  drafting  S.  1592  we  have  had  In  mind 
these  Inadequacies  and  now  have,  we  be- 
lieve, a  bill,  which,  when  enacted,  will  pro- 
vide effective  controls  without  jeopardizing 
or  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  law-r.bld- 
ing  citizens  to  own  firearms  for  legitimate 
purposes.  I  strongly  support  the  enactment 
of  S.  1592." 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  section  of  crim- 
inal law  has  considered  that  the  loose  and 
ineffective  controls  on  the  sale  of  firearnas, 
particularly  handguns,  has  been  a  contrlbvit- 
Ing  factor  to  the  increasing  crime  rate.  At 
the  midyear  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  February  1964.  the  section 
recommended  to  the  house  of  delegates  that 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  association  "to 
draft  a  uniform  State  firearms  statute  and 
appropriate  Federal  legislation."  During  the 
annual  meeting  in  August  1964,  the  section 
presented  a  program  on  the  subject,  "The 
What.  When,  and  Why- of  Gun  Legislation." 
Distinguished  speakers.  Including  a  law  en- 
forcement officer,-  a  Judge,  a  private  citizen, 
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and  representatives  of  the 
soclation  explored  tbe  subjecl 
detail.    Although   no  formal 
section  followed  this  panel 
clear  that  the  sentiment  of 
Ity   of  the  members  attending 
favored  more  effective  flrearm  3 
In  summary.  In  determinln ; 
Amarlcan  Bar  Association 
enactment  of  S.  1592,  or  Elmll(Lr 
Istailon,  the  following  specific 
answers  should  be  considered: 
First.   Does  the   relatively 
traffic  In  firearms  contribute 
Increasing  crime  rate  In  the 
Answer.  The  available  ev 
clearly  that  a  considerable 
are   committed   by  persons 
able  to  acquire  firearms  eas: 
handguns. 

Second.  Is    It    within    the 
power  of  the  Federal 
lish  controls  on  the  interstate 
firearms? 

Answer.  No  lengthy  legal  br^f 
to  show  that  the  Federal 
the  commerce  clause  ,1s 
lish  reasonable  controls  ujxin 
movement  of  firearms. 

Third.  If  the  States  and  loca  I 
ensicted  stringent  controls  on 
possession,  and  use  of  firearm  i 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
ernment  to  legislate  in  this 

Answer.  Although  stringent 
control  of  firearms  would 
in  reducing  the  possession 
arms  for  unlawful  purposes, 
controls  cannot  be  effective 
eral  Government  prevents  the 
and   unimpeded   flow   of 
several  States  through  the 
state  commerce. 

Fourth.  Are    the    controls 
S.  1592  reasonable? 

Aiiswer.  Few   persons   will 
Eonable  objections  to  the 
major    provisions    of    S.     1592 
men  might  differ  as  to  the 
tain  of  the  specific  provisions 
It  can  be  argued  that  the 
preclude  a  licensed  retail  deale  • 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons 
of  18.  or  from  selling  handg^ 
under  the  age   of  21,   are   an 
usurpation  of  the  power  of 
local  governments  to  decide 
and   use   firearms.     However, 
one  would  agree  that  these 
reasonable  If  firearms  are  to 
the  hands  of  irresponsible 
ther,  it  Is  clear  that  the  control 
even  though   local   in  nature, 
established   by  Federal 
licensing  procediires,  that 
fixed  standards  In  all  of  the 
wise,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
nile  from  purchasing  a  firear^i 
where  the  s.ile  is  permitted 
to  a  State  where  such  a  sale 

The   council    of   the   section 
law  is  of  the  opinion  that  S.  1 
a  reasonable  and  desirable 
law  enforcement.    Although 
will  cause  minor  Inconvenienc 
abiding  citizen  who  desires  to 
will  not   prevent  him  from  a 
This  minor  Inconvenience  Is 
must  be  paid  If  the  Federal 
do  its  part  to  assist  the  States 
ing  effective  control  over 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  ; 
Inal  law,  acting  through  its  c 
cordance  with  section  6,  article 
bylaws,  recommends  that  the 
Association  support  the  enac 
or  similar  Federal  legislation. 
Kenneth  J. 
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EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  FIREARMS 
LEGISLATION— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR TYDINGS  AT  THE  CONVEN- 
TION OP  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Tydings  before  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
meeting  in  convention  In  Miami,  Fla., 
on  August  10,  1965,  concerning  the  need 
for  enactment  of  S.  1592,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  and  he  cosponsored  to  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  This  mesisure 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
administration. 

Senator  Tydings'  interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  the  problem  of  firearms  misuse 
in  this  land  is  clearly  evidenced  in  his 
remarks  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  personally  familiar  with 
his  concern  for  the  youth  of  America 
because  of  his  efforts  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

I  know  that  the  sincerity  of  his  posi- 
tion was  reflected  in  the  overwhelming 
support  given  the  bill  (S.  1592)  by  the 
bar.  and  I  commend  him  in  this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Effective  Federal  Fikearms  Legislation — A 

Moderate  Response  to  a  Critical  Problem 

I  understand  that  the  house  of  delegates 
will  this  weeic  consider  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  bill  1592,  which  would  amend 
and  greatly  strengthen  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  I  am,  together  with  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut,  and  others,  a  sponsor 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  bill.  I,  therefore,  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  explain  the  reasons  I 
support  it. 

This  bill  has  been  the  target  of  heavy  fire 
from  one  of  the  most  Intense  pressure  cam- 
paigns I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  received 
thousands  of  letters,  most  of  them  based, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  on  misleading  propaganda 
and  misinformation. 

If  I  thought  the  heavy  mall  I  am  receiving 
represented  the  informed  opinion  of  my  con- 
stituents, it  would  give  me  great  pause.  But, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
writers  do  not  understand  what  the  bill 
would  really  do.  In  the  case  of  one  group 
of  several  hundred  letters,  obviously  Inspired 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association,  the  writers 
uniformly  misspelled  my  name.  Now,  my 
wife  says  that  is  a  good  way  to  cut  a  Junior 
Senator  down  to  sl^e.  But.  I  can  tell  you  It 
Is  not  the  way  to  Impress  him  that  the  writer 
Is  well  Informed. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  this 
bill  would  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
use  of  firearms.  I,  myself,  am  a  hunter. 
There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  then  a  morn- 
ing in  the  duckblinds  with  Major,  our  Chesa- 
peake Bay  retriever.  I  am  also  an  enthusias- 
tic. If  not  accurate,  skeet  shooter. 

If  I  thought  this  bill  really  Interfered  with 
bona  fide  hunters  and  sportsmen,  I  would 
oppose  it  with  all  my  force. 

Rather,  I  am  persuaded  after  careful  study 
and  extensive  hearings  that  the  bill  as  drawn, 
with  only  a  few  minor  amendments,  Is  a  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  response  to  a  serious 
national  problem. 

We  read  dally  of  shootings,  murders,  and 
armed  felonies.  We  all  are  aware  that  crime 
has  become  a  problem  of  crisis  proportions. 


I  am  convinced  from  the  facts  that  the 
uncontrolled  distribution  of  guns  is  contrib- 
uting to  our  crime  problem. 

The  particular  evil  which  is  the  target  of 
the  firearms  blU  is  uncontrolled  interstate 
mail-order  traffic  in  gxms  and  destructive  de- 
vices. This  traffic  is  placing  lethal  weapons 
In  the  hands  of  minors  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  cpnsent  of  their  parents.  It  is  al- 
lowing crlhilnals  and  the  mentally  unstable 
to  obtain  weapons  they  could  not  get  legally 
on  the  local  market.  It  is  stocking  the  pri- 
vate arsenals  of  secretive  extremist  groups — 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Black  Muslims,  and 
the  so-called  Minutemen.  Above  aU,  it  is 
undermining  the  firearms  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  our  States  and  cities. 

The  bulk  of  the  mail-order  trade,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  part  which  this  legislation  Is 
intended  to  choke  off,  consists  of  cheap  for- 
eign weapons — mostly  military  castoffs — 
which  are  being  dumped  on  our  shores  by  the 
millions.  Most  of  thes^^khported  guns  are 
of  Inferior  quality,  often  to  the  point  of  en- 
dangeriilg  their  owners.  Most  are  unsulted 
for  huiiting,  sport  shooting,  or  any  other 
legitimate  activity.  Even  the  National  Rifle 
Association  professes  Itself  willing  to  see 
these  Imports  curbed. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  can  cite  case 
after  case  in  which  mail-order  weapons  have 
been  used  In  the  perpetration  of  crime,  in- 
cident after  tragic  incident  of  accidental  In- 
Jury  or  death  caused  by  mail-order  guns  in 
the  hands  of  minors. 

Ou  the  west  coast  recently,  two  ex-convicts 
robbed  banks  in  four  cities  and  finally  shot 
a  police  officer  In  Los  Angeles.  They  obtained 
the  guns  they  used  by  maU  order  under  a 
false  name.  The  dealer's  principal  place  of 
business  is  Los  Angeles,  but  the  guns  were 
shipped  from  Nevada  in  order  to  circumvent 
California  law. 

Last  winter  a  boy  from  Baltimore  shot  and 
killed  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  with  a 
foreign  revolver  purchased  from  a  Los  An- 
geles firm.  As  he  was  arrested  another 
weapon  was  on  its  way. 

Sfkny  of  you  wUl  remember  last  year's  at- 
tempt by  anti-Castro  Cubans  to  shell  the 
United  Nations  BuUdlng  In  New  York  City. 
The  weapon  was  a  German  World  War  n 
mortar  which  had  been  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  by  a  New  Jersey  firm. 

Aggregate  figures  demonstrate  that  these 
are  not  Isolated  cases.  These  are  the  facts: 
Fact  1 :  Law  enforcement  agencies  estimate 
that  approximately  half  of  all  firearms  used 
In  the  commission  of  crime  are  obtained 
through  the  mail-order  trade. 

Fsict  2:  Every  year  thousands  of  Americans 
are  cut  down  by  gunfire.  Five  thousand  and 
ninety  were  killed  by  guns  in  1964  alone.  A 
great  many  of  these  deaths  need  never  have 
happened  If  the  guns  had  not  been  easily 
obtainable  and  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong 
people. 

Fact  3:  Guns  are  simply  deadlier  than 
other  weapons.  In  1963,  1  out  of  20  assaults 
with  a  weapon  in  the  United  States  ended 
in  death.  Where  glins  were  used,  however, 
one  out  of  five  assaults  ended  In  death. 

Fact  4:  Ratios  of  homicide  by  firearms  to 
all  homicides  drop  sharply  in  areas  where 
strict  firearms  controls  are  In  effect.  In 
Dallas  and  Phoenix,  for  example,  firearms 
regulations  are  virtually  nonexistent.  In 
1963,  72  percent  of  homicides  committed  in 
Dallas  were  committed  with  guns,  and  66 
percent  of  homicides  committed  in  Phoenix 
were  committed  with  guns.  By  contrast. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  City  have  strong 
firearms  controls.  In  Philadelphia  36  per- 
cent, and  in  New  York  25  percent,  of  all  1963 
homicides  were  committed  with  guns.  Since 
assaults  with  guns  result  in  death  far  more 
often  than  assaults  with  other  weapons,  it  la 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  gun  laws  have  saved  many 
lives. 
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Pact  5:  Of  225  law  enforcement  officers 
who  have  been  killed  by  criminals  in  the 
last  4  years,  95  percent  were  shot  to  death. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  killers  had 
been  convicted  of  crimes  before  acquiring 
the  murder  weapon. 

I  agree  with  the  critics  who  say  that 
crimes  are  committed  by  evil  or  misguided 
people,  and  not  by  guns.  Of  course,  we  can- 
not make  people  law  abiding  by  restrict- 
ing their  access  to  guns.  But  we  can  make 
their  antisocial  actions  less  serious. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  not  only 
concerned  with  the  deliberate,  scheming,  pro- 
fessional criminal.  I  concede  that  we  prob- 
ably cannot  keep  guns  from  his  hands.  But 
we  seek  also  to  halt  Juvenile  gang  warfare, 
emotional  crime  sprees,  and  spur-of-the- 
moment  crimes  of  passion. 

It  is  for  such  people  that  the  mall-order 
trade  is  a  particularly  attractive  source  of 
supply.  Four  thousand  Chlcagoans  received 
weapons  from.  Just  two  mall-order  dealers 
over  a  3-year  period.  One  thousand  of  them 
had  criminal  records. 

This  Is  not  really  surprising.  The  mail-  . 
order  gun  trade,  and  particularly  the  part 
of  the  trade  against  which  the  firearms  bill 
is  directed.  Is  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
juvenile  and  the  criminal.  Advertising, 
which  appears  primarily  in  mail-order  cata- 
logs and  cheap  pulp  magazines,  is  couched 
in  lurid  language  geared  to  lower  impulses 
and  bound  to  incite  the  impressionable. 

The  primary  advantage  of  mall-order  pvir- 
chase  from  the  point  of  view  of  Juveniles 
and  criminals  is  the  anonymity  it  affords 
them.  The  prospective  purchaser  simply 
clips  an  advertisement  and  forwards  it  to- 
gether with  his  deposit.  He  gets  back  an 
order  blank  on  which  he  must  certify  that 
he  is  over  21  and  has  never  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  of  violence.  The  form  is  returned 
to  the  dealer,  who  ships  the  gun  via  common 
or  contract  carrier. 

The  mail-order  trade  circumvents  the  law 
even  within  some  States.  California,  for  ex- 
ample, prohibits  the  mail-order  sale  of  con- 
cealable  firearms  within  the  State.  But 
certain  mall-order  firms  simply  send  an 
ordered  firearm  to  an  out-of-State  mail 
drop,  where  It  is  ^Itrrapped  and  forwarded 
to  the  California  purchaser.  The  State  Is 
powerless  against  this  blatant  evasion  of  Its 
public  policy. 

The  firearms  bill  is,  in  my  Judgment,  an 
essential  but  moderate  response  to  the  prob- 
lems I  have  outlined.  Let  me  de^ribe  the 
provisions  of  S.  1592. 

S.  1592.  If  enacted,  would  prohibt  inter- 
state traffic  In  firearms  except  between 
licensed  dealers,  manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters. This  provision  would  prevent  the 
Interstate  retail  purchase  of  guns  by  mall. 
But  It  would  not  prevent  any  law-abiding 
adult  from  walking  into  a  local  store  and 
buying  or  ordering  a  gun.  A  man  living  In 
a  remote  area  could  still  order  his  gun  by 
mall  or  phone  from  any  dealer  in  his  State. 
Nor  would  the  bill  prohibit  any  persons  from 
taking  his  gun  across  States  lines  for  a  law- 
ful purpose. 

Further,  S.  1592  would  prohibit  sale  of 
pistols  and  revolvers  to  persons  under  21 
and  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons  under 
18.  But  it  would  not  prohibit  sale  of  guns 
to  iltults  for  youngsters.  They  would  re- 
main free  to  use,  though  not  to  buy,  such 
we.apons.  Nothing  In  the  bill  would  prevent 
a  boy  from  learning  to  hunt  and  shoot. 
The  purpose  is  to  insure  that  a  youth  use 
these  dangerous  Instruments  only  with  the 
consent,  and  hopefully,  the  supervision,  of 
his  parent  or  guardian. 

S.  1592  would  also  prohibit  sale  of  pistols 
and  revolvers  to  persons  who  do  not  reside  In 
the  State  where  the  dealer  does  his  business. 
In  other  words,  a  person  could  not  cross 
State  lines  to  buy  a  pistol.  But  an  out-of- 
Stater  could  go  Into  any  store  and  buy  a 
sporting  rifle  or  shotgun. 


S.  1592  would  restrict  the  importation  of 
firearms  Into  the  United  States.  But  It 
would  not  prohibit  importation  of  sporting 
and  hunting  weapons  or  of  antiques. 

S.  1592  would  also  establish  a  more  effec- 
tive system  of  Federal  licensing.  It  would 
severely  restrict  sale  and  transport  of  sawed- 
off  shotgims  and  rifles,  which  are  not  used, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  for  hunting.  And  it 
would  Impose  controls  on  traffic  in  destruc- 
tive devices  and  anunivnition  such  a  gre- 
nades,  mines,   machlneguns.   and   bazookas. 

But  S.  1592  would  not  require  Federal  reg- 
istration of  firearms.  And  it  would  not  per- 
mit confiscation  of  firearms  from  any  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

The  administration  has  proposed  several 
technical  amendments  to  the  firearms  bill 
which  meet  several  legitimate  criticisms 
made  during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
Tliese  are  amendments  designed  expressly 
to  protect  antique  gun  collectors,  to  exclude 
altogether  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  all 
ammunition  except  for  destructive  devices, 
and  to  lower  pertain  license  fees.  These 
amendments  are  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
our  subcommittee. 

Only  the  Federal  Government,  as  all  of 
you  know,  has  the  power  to  reg\ilate  Inter- 
state commerce.  If  the  States  are  to  carry 
out  their  police  power  responsibilities  for 
public  health  and  safety,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  exercise  Its  power.  I  believe  It 
has  a  duty  to  do  so. 

The  gun  lobby  and  their  friends  attack 
the  firearms  bill  on  the  ground  that  It  vio- 
lates the  second  amendment  of  the  Con-? 
stltutlon.  As  I  understand  the  second 
amendment,  their  argument  lacks  merit. 

The  second  amendment  provides:  "A  well- 
regulated  mlUtla,  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
Infringed." 

Tlie  history  of  the  second  amendment,  as 
well  as  its  language.  Indicate  that  It  was 
Intended  to  protect  the  right  of  the  States  to 
organize  and  maintain  a  mllltla.  The  pro- 
vision has  been  so  read  by  courts  and  com- 
mentators alike. 

Misleading  quotation  of  the  second  half 
of  the  amendment  by  gun-lobby  publicists 
has  injected  a  red  herring  into  the  debate. 
Every  lawyer  knows  that  firearms  legisla- 
tion In  nearly  every  State,  as  well  as  the 
National  Firearms  Act,  and  the  existing  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act,  have  been  repeatedly  up- 
held by  the  courts  ag.ainst  constitutional 
challenge. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  question, 
the  gun  lobby  has  attempted  to  create  an 
emotional  concern  around  the  erroneous  con- 
tention that  the  bill  would  disarm  the  law- 
abiding  citizen.  As  a  study  of  the  bill  will 
reveal.  It  does  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  proposed  State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1966  Is 
a  most  significant  piece  of  legislation.  I 
know  that  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  will  study  It  care- 
fully and  win  make  known  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  American  public  its  recommenda- 
tions for  specific  changes. 

I  hope  that  this  association  will  throw 
the  weight  of  its  very  considerable  Infiuence 
behind  this  bill.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  victims  of  crime  and  violence,  a  re- 
sponsibility which  in  my  Judgment  far  out- 
weighs any  petty  inconveniences  the  fire- 
arms bill  would  cause  to  sportsmen,  collec- 
tors, and  other  legitimate  gun  users. 


SELLING  WHEAT  TO  THE  SOVIETS 
FOR  GOLD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Canadian  Government  an- 
nounced the  sale  of  4.6  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  400,000  tons  of  wheat 
equivalent  in  flour  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


It  is  estimated  these  transactions  in- 
volved $450  million. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  is  reported  as  describing  this  lat- 
est wheat  sale  as  "exciting"  and 
"spectacular."  Not  only  will  it  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  that  nation's  econ- 
omy but  also  it  will  lighten  the  deficit  in 
Canada's  international  balance  of  pay-: 
ments. 

Secondary  benefits  may  flow  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  this  Canadian 
sale. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
stated; 

If  the  Rii.=sians  pay  for  a  good  portion  of 
their  purchases  by  selling  gold  in  London, 
the  (U.S.)  Treasury  will  not  have  to  supply 
as  much  gold  from  Its  own  dwindling  stock 
to  meet  the  demands  of  private  and  official 
sellers  of  dollars. 

A  second  advantage  which  would  ac- 
crue to  both  countries  concerns  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  American  and  Cana- 
dian oflScials  estimate  that  the  187  mil-' 
lion  bushels  wheat  and  flour  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  add  between  4.5' 
and  5  million  short  tons  of  business  to 
the  locks  and  channels  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  during  the  current  season 
and  a  portion  of  the  1966  season.  Tliis 
traffic  will  add  $2  million  to  Seaway 
revenues  that  have  been  insufficient  to 
pay  off  the  capital  outlay  of  the  waterway 
since  its  completion  in  1959. 

We  can  take  some  solace  in  these  in- 
direct benefits  to  us  and  heavy  direct 
benefits  to  Canada.  But,  looking  to  the 
future  and  the  potential  wheat  needs  of 
Russia,  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
American  public  why  the  American  wheat 
farmer  was  foreclosed  from  competing 
for  this,  latest  sale. 

The  average  U.S.  yearly  export  of 
wheat  for  dollars  from  1957  to  1961  was 
172  million  bushels.  In  1962,  151  miUion 
bushels  were  exported  for  dollars.  In 
1963,  the  year  we  sold  to  Russia  aiid 
France,  the  figure  rose  to  352  million 
bushels. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  million 
bushels  were  exported  for  dollars  in  1964. 
iTius,  with  the  exception  of  1963,  the 
Canadian  sale  of  187,000  bushels  last 
week  exceeds  our  total  yearly  expoit  of 
wheat  for  dollars  in  every  year  from  1957 
through  1964. 

Wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc  have 
been  declared  in  the  national  interest. 
Studies  indicate  that  liberalization  of 
East-West  trade  of  nonstrategic  ma- 
terials serves  a  useful  purpose.  I  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  President's  Special 
Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  with 
Eastern  European  coimtries  and  the  So- 
viet Union;  also  to  the  statement  issued 
by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment. 

In  this  connection,  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
20,  which  compares  these  two  opinions, 
is  of  interest;  and  I  ask  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trade  WrrHoUT  Illusion 

With  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  two 
thoughtful  policy  statements,  this  Is  a  time 
for  introspection  on  East-West  trade.     The 
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Committee      for      Economic 
(CED) .  a  group  of  prominent 
ness  executives.  Joined  with  its 
the  European  Committee  for 
Social  Progress  and  the  Japan 
uJcal,    to   issue  a   statement 
Trade:    A   Policy   for   the   We* 
White  House  released  the  repor 
deat:s  Special  Committee  on  t 
lations   and   East   European 
the  Soviet  Union.     Both 
the  views  of  private  business 

The  common  trust  of  both 
that    trade    In    nonstratgic 
Communists  and  non- 
Ehculd  be  expanded.     Both  the 
President's     committees,     as 
from  their  European  and  Japnh 
parts,    would    bar    trade    witl 
China  and  Cuba.    But  aside  f 
dlctable    and   very   significant 
opinion,  the  two  sets  of 
essentially  alike. 

Where  the  two  reports  diffei 
forth  the  motives  for  increasi:  ig 
the  Communist  bloc.    Accordlr  j 
Ident's  committee:  "Political, 
cial  or  economic,  consideratlo: 
termlne  the  formulation  and 
trade  policies."     The  CED  anc 
parts   state   that:    "In   trade 
countries  we  hope  to  realize 
of    economic    benefits    we 
among   ourselves."     Juxtaposl 
statements  admittedly  exagger.i  t 
ences  between  the  two  reports 
the  useful  purpose  of  con 
of  East-West  trade. 

Those  who  uphold  the  poll 
goals  which,  in  our  opinion. 
Some  of  its  proponents  see 
as  a  means  of  winning 
over  to  the  liberal  principles 
prise    capitalism.     Such    hope  i 
Justified.     Some  of  the  Europea  n 
countries    can    conceivably 
measure  of  Independence  from 
by  increasing  their  trade  with 
it  is  difBcult  to  envisage  inter 
as  a  prime  mover  in  the  proces 

A  second  politically  motivatei  I 
Join  the  AFL-CIO  representatlv 
dent's  Conunittee  in  emphas: 
sity  for  "political  quid  pro  quo 
It  is  all  very  well  to  argue 
munists  should  give  way  on 
other  issue  in  retxu'n  for  the 
trade.     But  if  Increased   trade 
portant  to  the  Communists  as 
sumes.   conceEslons  would 
long  ago. 

The  question  of  Elast-West 
approached    without    Illusions 
the    Communists    will    result 
political  concessions  nor 
slons.     It  will  confer  economic 
the    West,    hopefully    greater 
realized  by  the  East.    That,  in 
ysis.  Is  the  soundest  reason  for 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr. 
estimated  price  per  buslj|l  ol 
toba  sold  by  Caiiada  to  tJ 
$1.83.   This  grade  compares 
1  Northern  Spring,  15 
which  sells  at  a  price  of  $1 
Both  prices  are  f  .o.b.  St 
U.S.  wheat  is  competitively 
Canadian  wheat. 

Nevertheless,  because  of 
ment  that  50  percent  of 
Russia  must  be  carried  in 
the  U.S.  flag,  we  are  not 
wheat  sales  for  dollars. 

That  fact  Is  demonstrated 
parison    of    freight    rates. 
Lawrence  to  Odessa,  the  fore 
rate  per  long  ton  is  $10  while 
ship  rate  is  $17.50.    From 
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Odessa,  the  foreign  rate  is  $10.50,  but 
tlie  U.S.  rate  is  $18.  This  means  that 
the  price  of  U.S.  wheat  is  increased  12 
to  15  cents  a  bushel  by  the  50-50  re- 
quirement. 

This  50-50  requirement,  as  applied  to 
commercial  grain  sales,  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  cargo  prefer- 
ence acts  are  inapplicable  to  strictly 
commercial  sales.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
no  other  U.S.  commercial  export  sales 
are  subject  to  this  limitation.  Cargo 
preference  acts  actually  apply  only  to 
cargo  generated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

This  unusual  requirement  on  com- 
mercial export  sales  of  grain  has  been 
imposed  by  the  Office  of  Export  Control 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

On  April  7,  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  S.  Murphy,  testifying 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Procurement*'  and  Regulation  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings 
concerning  discriminatory  ocean  freight 
rates  and  the  balance  of  payments, 
stated : 

It  is  important  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  requirement  for  use  of  U.S. 
shipping -in  this  case  of  commercial  sales,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  requirement,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  use  of  U.S.  shipping  in  the 
case  of  Government-aided  sales  where  the 
additional  shipping  costs  are  paid  by  the 
Government.  In  the  former  case,  the  com- 
mercial sales,  the  requirement  for  use  of  U.S. 
shipping  is  not  a  statutory  one;  In  the  latter 
case.  It  is.  Also,  in  the  latter  case,  the  Gov- 
ernment-aided sales,  the  requirement  for 
using  U.S.  shipping  does  not  prevent  the  ex- 
port business  from  occurring  because  the 
Government  pays  the  additional  costs.  In 
the  former  case,  the  commercial  sales,  the 
shipping  requirement  prevents  the  export 
business  from  occurring  at  all  because  the 
Importing  country  turns  to  alternative 
sources  of  supply. 

In  short,  there  is  no  advantage  to 
this  country  when  potential  commer- 
cial sales  of  agricultural  products  for 
dollars  are  stifled  and  impeded  by  a 
requirement  that  half  the  cargo  be  car- 
ried in  U.S.-flag  vessels,  for  as  Secretary 
Murphy  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  earlier 
this  year: 

The  actual  effect  of  this  requirement  is — 
not  to  provide  additional  business  for  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine — but  to  prevent  U.S. 
longshoremen,  U.S.  exporters  r.nd  U.S.  farm- 
ers from  having  employment  and  earnings 
that  would  otherwise  accrue. 

If  then  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  export  wheat  for  dollars,  if  further 
the  50-50  requirement  impedes  possible 
sales  at  the  same  time  affords  no  benefit 
to  the  troubled  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  I 
again  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  remove  this  barrier  to  export 
sales  of  farm  commodities  for  dollars. 
Such  action  on  his  part  would  not  only 
aid  the  farmers  of  America,  but  also 
would  be  a  major  contributing  factor  to 
improvement  in  one  of  our  most  serious 
problems — the  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments. 


SIXTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    STATE- 
HOOD FOR  HAWAH 

Mr.     FONG.    Mr.     President.    This 
Saturday,  August  21,  marks  the  6th  an- 


niversary of  Hawaii's  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  On  that  day  in 
1959,  President  Eisenhower  proclaimed 
Hawaii  the  50th  State,  the  culmination 
of  a  long  and  arduous  campaign  by  Ha- 
waii's people  and  their  friends  for  politi- 
cal equality. 

In  elevating  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
a  State,  the  86th  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent reaffirmed  our  Nation's  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  self-government. 

It  demonstrated  to  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  world — that  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed — citizens  of  the 
United  States,  when  they  inhabit  an  in- 
corporated territory  which  has  political 
and  economic  maturity,  Will  be  accorded 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  cherish  deeply 
these  privileges  of  citizenship — all  the 
more  because  they  were  so  hard-won 
after  so  many  years.  Hawaii's  people 
value  highly  first-class  citizenship — all 
the  more  because  they  were  relegated 
to  secor^d-class  citizenship  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

While  Hawaii  enjoys  the  many  bless- 
ings of  statehood  today,  its  island 
neighbors  in  the  western  Pacific,  the 
88,000  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Trust 
Tenitory,  remain  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  future  political  status. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  the  United 
States  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
promoting  self-government  or  independ- 
ence for  the  trust  territory,  more  com- 
monly known  as  Micronesia. 

Nearly  2  decades  have  passed  since  the 
trust  territory  was  entrusted  to  our 
Nation's  care.  For  various  compelling 
reasons  which  I  discussed  in  this  Cham- 
ber yesterday,  our  country  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  question  of  our  future 
policy  toward  these  farfiung  islands. 
For  we  are,  in  effect,  acting  as  a  colonial 
power  without  a  colonial  policy  in  our 
relationship  with  the  trust  territory  at 
present. 

The  time  has  come  to  start  exploring 
this  question  in  depth.  That  was  my 
intention  in  introducing  yesterday  a  reso- 
lution proposing  that  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  be  made  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

On  the  eve  of  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
Hawaiian  statehood,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  timely  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  past  few  days  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  one  titled  "Fast- 
er Than  Statehood,"  the  other  "First 
Step — Citizenship." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorials  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Honolulu    Star -Bulletin.    Aug. 

16,   1965) 

FIRST  STEP — Citizenship 

The  United  States  is  a  colonial  power  with- 
out a  colonial  policy. 

This  situation  has  developed  in  the  main 
because  we  have  been  smitten  with  the  idea 
that  our  wars  were  not  fought  for  territorial 
gain. 

True  enough,  but  we  have  taken  over  the 
Trust  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Okinawa 
from  Japan  since  World  War  II,  and  we  have 
held  ownership  of  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
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Wake,  Johnston,  and  other  Islands  for  far 
longer  periods. 

The  current  interest  in  a  Pacific  State  is 
making  us  think  about  a  policy  for  the  Pa- 
cific, and  getting  ova  wards  to  think  about 
it,  too. 

We  can  be  encouraged  that  even  If  they 
don't  seem  to  be  Jumping  at  the  suggestion 
that  they  Join  the  State  of  Hawaill.  they 
at  least  show  no  disposition  to  leave  the 
U.S.  fold. 

All  the  alternates  suggested  so  far  by  the 
Island  people  themselves  have  been  proposals 
for  a  future  as  part  of  the  United  States — 
with  U.S.  citizenship  high  on  the  priority 
list. 

The  grant  of  such  citizenship  to  the  Pacific 
peoples  seems  like  one  of  the  easiest  first 
steps. 

It  hardly  needs  to  await  resolution  of  the 
other  problems,  though  It  will  amount  to  a, 
commitment    to    find    solutions    under    the 
American  flag,  thus  making  official  the  com- 
mon denominator  in  all  present  discussions. 


Aug. 


[From    the    Honolulu    Star-Bulletin, 
31,    1965] 
Faster  Than  Statehood 

Sixty-seven  years  ago — on  •  August  12, 
1898 — the  American  flag  was  raised  over  Ha- 
waii as  annexation  became  official. 

The  annexation  resolution  had  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  on  July  7,  but  It  took  S 
weeks  for  a  certified  copy  finally  to  reach 
here  and  be  presented  to  President  Sanford 
Dole  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii. 

Today  we  can  see  in  fascinating  parallel 
how  much  changed  communication  has 
speeded  the  tempo  of  affairs. 

A  similar  5-week  period  has  elapsed  since 
Governor  Burns  advanced  his  endorsement 
of  the  Pacific  State  concept  on  July  5. 

Washington  leaders  reacted  to  the  Idea  the 
next  day.  It  has  since  been  discussed  on  -the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  A  House  committee  has 
about  decided  to  Inquire  into  the  subject. 

Japan  and  Russia  have  made  official  In- 
quiries about  it.  The  Nation's  press  has  dis- 
cussed it. 

The  Guam  Legislature  has  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  a  political  entity  separate  from  Ha- 
waii and  has  sent  a  delegation  to  Salpan 
to  discuss  -with  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
its  idea  of  affiliating  Guam  and  the  trust 
territory. 

The  pace  of  events  In  the  Pacific  In  the 
early  20th  century  was  such  that  61  years 
passed  between  Hawaiian  annexation  and 
statehood. 

The  political  future  of  the  Pacific  islands 
won't  be  decided  today  or  tomorrow,  but, 
neither — we  may  be  confident — will  the  situ- 
ation wait  61  years  for  a  resolution. 


THE  REDEEMERS  ARMS  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  HOME  IN  ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  and  speak  at  the 
dedication  on  August  1,  1965,  of  the  Re- 
deemers Arms  Senior  Citizens  Home  in 
St  Paul,  Minn.  The  home  will  be  occu- 
pied by  192  senior  citizens  when  filled, 
and  with  its  160  apartments,  has  offices, 
conference  rooms,  lounges,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Its  completion  is  a  tribute  to  the  per- 
severance and  initiative  of  Pastor  R.  W. 
Langhans,  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Redeemers  Arms,  and  to  fine  coop- 
eration by  all  persons  with  Federal  and 
local  officials  in  providing  financial  as- 
sistance. It  represents  5  years  of  hard 
work,  overcoming  obstacles,  and  faith 
in  God. 


CXI- 
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Those  who  had  the  foresight  to  carry 
this  project  through  to  completion,  know 
that  the  physical  well-being  and  health 
of  our  aged  citizens  must  be  cared  for 
as  well  as  their  spiritual  well-being.  I 
wish  that  we  could  see  more  of  this  both 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  across 
the  Nation. 


:re    wMl 
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WATER  SHORTAGES 
MOSS.    Mr.  President,  we  In  the 


West  have  been  fighting  over  water  al- 
most since  the  West  was  won.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  that  this  is  how  the  West 
was  won.  The  early  settlers  fought  to 
the  death  over  the  ownership  of  water 
holes.  In  more  recent  years  our  fight 
has  been  on  the  broader  issues  of  up- 
stream and  downstream  ownership  of 
river  flows,  and  this  battle  has  known 
no  county  or  State  boundaries.  We  have 
begun  to  take  the  massive  measures  nec- 
essary to  divide  up  the  water  we  have, 
to  assure  it  conservation  and  reuse,  and 
to  seek  new  sources  of  the  water  sup- 
plies we  must  have  if  the  West  is  to 
prosper  and  grow.  But  the  question  of 
water  rights  still  remains  almost  more 
controversial  and  explosive  in  the  West 
than  civil  rights. 

This  year  we  have  seen  the  pattern  of 
Western  water  shortages  and  contro- 
versies repeated  in  the  great  northeast- 
ern section  of  our  country — the  area  of 
our  densest  centers  of  population  and  our 
biggest  concentrations  of  industry.  A 
searing  drought — one  of  the  worst  in 
history,  has  brought  the  whole  area  to 
the  edge  of  water  disaster,  and  has  pro- 
duced grave  conferences  at  all  levels 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
town  council. 

We  of  the  West  have  read  with  con- 
cern of  the  fight  between  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  for  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  with 
dismay  the  headlines  in  New  York  news- 
papers, "Water  War  Looms" — headlines 
indicating  Mayor  Wagner  may  have  to 
break  commitments  with  neighboring 
States  on  the  Delaware's  water  to  keep 
taps  in  Manhattan  from  running  dry. 

We  have  also  noted  the  charges  of 
water  management  naivity  and  short- 
sightedness and  of  despoiling  water  re- 
sources with  pollution,  which  have  been 
flying  back  and  forth  among  groups  try- 
ing to  find  a  solution  to  the  immense 
problem  the  entire  area  faces.  An  ex- 
cellent summary  of  "The  People-Water 
Crisis"  is  contained  in  the  August  23 
issue  of  Newsweek.  * 

The  northeastern  water  crisis  has 
brought  home  to  this  country,  as  never 
before,  the  fact  that  we  must  assume  a 
more  aggressive  attitude  toward  water 
planning.  The  report  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources never  had  the  impact  in  the 
Northeast  that  it  had  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  because  for  years  the  Ndrth- 
east  felt  it  had  enough  water  to  be  prodi- 
gal with  it.  Now  the  drought  has  shown 
them  that  if  they  are  to  have  enough 
water  In  their  cities  to  meet  their  ex- 
panding populations  and  their  voracious 
industries,  they  must  about-face  in  their 
thinking  and  habits,  and  begin  some  seri- 
ous planning.     Water  development  re- 


quires lead  time.  There  wMl  not  be 
enough  water  in  the  eighties  to  go  around 
unless  we  lay  practical  plans  in  the 
sixties. 

Planning  to  make  best  use  of  our  pres- 
ent supplies  of  water  is  not  enough.  We 
must  seek  on  a  nationwide  basis  new 
supplies  which  can  be  developed,  and 
new  ways  of  making  better  use  of  the 
supplies  we  have. 

But  even  nationwide  planning  is  not 
enough.  Just  as  water  runs  over  county 
and  State  boundaries,  it  runs  over  inter- 
national boundaries.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  never  really  Hck  our  water 
shortage  problem  in  this  country  until 
we  plan  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
the  North  American  Water  and  Power 
Alliance — the  NAWAPA  plan— to  bring 
unused  water  down  from  Alaska,  north- 
ern Canada,  and  other  water  surplus 
areas  to  water-short  areas  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  continentwide  plan- 
ning— it  is  doing  on  a  continental  basis 
what  we  are  now  beginning  to  do  on  a 
basinwide  basis  in  the  TJnited  States.     , 

As  background  for  the  studies  and 
consultations  which  must  be  undertaken 
to  implement  the  NAWAPA  concept,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  Newsweek  article  on 
the  1965  water  crisis  In  America's  great 
Northeast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asfoUows: 

[From  Newsweek   Magazine.  Aug.   23,   1965] 
The  People-Water  Crisis 

Turn  on  the  tap  and  out  it  comes  In  a 
cool,  clear,  constant  stream.  In  the  Middle 
East.  Arab  and  Israeli  may  fight  over  it; 
In  California.  Angelenos  have  to  pay  for  it, 
but  for  8  million  New  York  City  residents, 
water  Is  as  free  and  as  plentiful  as  the  air 
they  breathe. 

And  why  shouldn't  it  be?  They  live,  as 
the  four-color  map  In  their  old  geography 
books  Informed  them.  In  a  region  blessed 
with  50  Inches  of  rain  •&  year,  and  In  a  coun- 
try where  enough  water  courses  through 
streams  to  provide  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  with  7,500  gallons  dally.  With  such  a 
seemingly  Infinite  source  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tap.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  New 
Yorkers  consume  1,200  million  gallons  on  a 
typical  summer  day,  wasting  (by  not  fixing 
leaks  or  by  letting  faucets  run  In  order  to 
cool  baby's  bottle)  300  million  gallons  or  so 
In  the  process?  By  way  of  contrast,  the  7 
million  people  In  the  London  water  district 
use  only  365  million  gallons  dally. 

Then,  this  summer,  someone  pulled  the 
plug.  In  New  York  City,  chief  water  engi- 
neer Kenneth  Clark  predicted  last  week  that 
the  city's  huge  upstate  system  of  reservoirs — 
supposedly  designed  to  be  drought  proof  for 
the  next  50  years — were  down  to  43  percent 
of  capacity  and  would  be  dry  by  next  Febru- 
ary. The  situation  looked  so  gloomy  that 
President  Johnson  called  Governors  and  may-  ' 
ors  of  the  afflicted  region  down  to  Washing- 
ton to  exchange  Ideas. 

«.  ON  the  brink 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  grimly 
announced  later  In  the  week  after  a  tour  of 
the  parched  Northeast,  was  "walking  on  the 
edge  of  disaster."  The  picture  of  azuarea  of 
20  million  people — already  crowded  and 
chafed  by  urban  irritations — deprived  of 
■water  even  for  a  morning  was  chlUlng. 
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The    truth    la,    however 
image  of  plenty  and   the 
starvation   are  illusions, 
limitless  to  an  eastern  urbanlte 
as  he  Is  with  nature,  but  It  Is 
much  by  nature  but  by  his 
And  due  to  the  reckJess  pollut 
son  River.  New  York  cannot 
which   flows  right  through   the 
area. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  If 
and  winter  snows  are  so  sparse  tv(at 
duce  no  runoff  to  replenish  the 
an  unlikely  prospect,  according 
men — New   York   stiU   will  not, 
water.     It  can  keep  cutting  ba 
consumption;  the  city,  for  exan 
der  air  conditioners  permanently 
their  use  was  further  curtailed 
and  enforce  restrictions  on  use 
or  by  simply  turning  off  the 
i  There  will  be  more  water-sav 
Mayor    Robert    Wagner    assured 
week,  after  he  charged  the  clt 
the   Nation's    "leakiest"    water 
starter:    fixing    a    single    leak 
York  a  million  gallons  a  day. 

If  the  visions  of  both  water 
ter  famine  are  Inaccurate,  there 
less  a  crisis  in  the  Northeast 
of  distribution,  or.  as  one  hydr 
a  people-water  crisis. 

•'It  isn't  that  the  East  Is  shott 
explains  Dr.   Roger  Revelle 
adviser   to  the  Department   of 
and  now  bead  of  the  Center 
Studies  at  Harvard.  "It's  Just 
doesn't  have  It. where  tt  want^ 
cities." 

The  best  example  of  the 
people  crisis  centers  on  the 
Basin  system,  where  the  cities 
and    Philadelphia   are    now    on 
course  over  Its  waters 
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FAIR    SKARK 


Four  States — New  York. 
Jersey,    and    Delaware — helped 
206-mlle-long  Delaware  Into  a 
shed.    It  took  a  U.S.  Supreme 
In  1954  to  straighten  out  rights 
ware  waters,  but  New  York 
to  take  490  million  gallons  a 
Pepacton   and   Neverslnk 
change  for  guaranteeing  that 
past    a    check    station    at 
would  not  drop  below  1 1 ,407 
This  would  assure  a  sufficient 
that  the  Atlantic  Ocean's  salt 
not  back  up  the  river  and 
water  Intakes  for  Philadelphia 
that  supply  Camden,  NJ..  Its  2! 
Ions  daily.    Now  water-short 
to  stop  Its  contribution,  and 
and  New  Jersey  are  panicky.    Iii 
example,    no    less    than    40 
water  supply  Is  consumed  by 
Soup  Co.  plant  and  some  of  tb  > 
Its  way  back  to  the  Nation  in 
noodle.     Since  the  giant  plant 
4.000  men  and  women.  Camdenfs 
New     York's     actions     is 
"Water  War  Looms,"  concluded 
DaUy  News,  over  a  story  about 
ner's  warning  that  New  York 
break  Its  commitment.. 

The     Immediate     reason    for 
is  easy  to  assess.    Over  the  pasi 
prevailing  westerly  winds  that 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  In  a 
latlng  S-ciirve  have  been  mov 
S's.     These     vrlnds.     moving 
40.000   feet,   drag   lower   wea 
along  with   them   as   they 
weather  any  region  gets  at  a 
depends  largely  on  which  way 
blowing  above  them.    If  the 
on  a  northerly  swing,  they 
southern  air  along,  which  cooU 
north.    It  also  rises  in  altitude 
creases  the  cooling  again;  the 
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double  cooling  Is  to  lower  the  air's  capacity 
to  hold  moisture.  Clouds  form,  and  it  rains. 
If  the  winds  are  on  a  southerly  flow,  the 
reverse  happens.  Cool,  dry  northern  air 
sinks,  warms,  retains  Its  moisture  and  pro- 
duces no  rain.  , 

The  Northeast  has  been  beneath  a  soifth- 
erly  swing  of  the  westerly  wave  much  more 
than  normal  In  the  past  4  years:  paradoxi- 
cally, the  Midwest,  beneath  a  northerly 
swing,  has  been  suffering  from  floods.  To 
make  matters  worse  for  the  East,  the  warm, 
wet  Gulf  of  Mexico  air  that  often  flows  over 
the  Northeast  of  Its  own  accord  has  been 
pushed  eastward  by  the  strong  and  persist- 
ently off-course  westerly  wave.  The  Atlantic 
has  been  getting  the  rain. 

The  total  effect  of  the  wandering  wester- 
lies has  been  that  the  Northeast  has  received 
25  percent  less  rain  than  usual  since  1961. 
Instead  of  200  Inches.  It  has  gotten  aboilt 
150;  In  effect,  1  year's  worth  of  rain  is  miss- 
ing. Also,  the  shortage  tends  to  perpetuate 
Itself:  less  rain  means  drier  ground.  When 
rain  did  fall,  proportionately  more  soaked 
Into  the  ground.  Instead  of  running  off  Into 
streams  and  ultimately  Into  reservoirs.  As 
a  result.  25  percent  less  rain  has  resulted  in 
33  percent  less  runoff. 

DOWN     THE     DRAIN 

Still,  as  recently  as  June  1.  1964.  after  3 
years  of  subnormal  rainfall,  the  476  billion- 
gallon  capacity  system  was  88  percent  full, 
only  7  percent  below  normal.  But  the  sum- 
mer and  the  winter  of  1964  were  dry.  The 
spring  runoff  was  meager.  By  June  1,  1965. 
the  reservoirs  were  55.4  percent  full.  June 
and  July  together  produced  only  about  4.55 
Inches  of  rain,  most  of  It  soaked  up  by  the 
parched  slopes  of  the  CatsklU  watershed  area. 
Last  week,  the  westerlies  shifted  momen- 
tarily, and  m  3  days,  moist  gulf  air  moved 
over  the  Northeast,  dropping  2  Inches  of  rain, 
and  adding  3  billion  gallons  to  the  reservoirs. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  reservoirs 
were  headed  down  again,  Inexorably  drop- 
ping by  two-tenths  of  a  percent  dally  toward 
the  predicted  dry  day  In  February. 

Even  If  rains  returned  to  normal  to- 
morrow. It  vBouldn't  help  much.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  the  ground  absorbs 
71  percent  of  all  rainfall,  and  returns  It 
to  the  sky  by  evaporation  and  transpira- 
tion through  plant  leaves.  What  is  needed 
from  nature  Is  something  more  than  normal 
rain.  "It  will  take  a  hurricane  or  a  series 
of  sod-soaklng  rains  to  sharply  l.*- crease  the 
stream    runoff."    Udall    declared    last    week. 

But  weather  alone  Is  not  the  reason  for 
the  East's  current  crisis.  The  blame  must 
also  be  shared  by  naive  water  managers 
and  the  despollers  of  the  region's  natural 
resources.  Water  planners  exist  chiefly  to 
Insure  against  the  vagaries  of  weather.  In 
fact,  as  a  benchmark  for  Its  water  system, 
New  York  City  went  back  through  100  years 
of  records  taken  at  the  Croton  watershed 
area  to  determine  the  region's  worst  drought. 
The  years  1930-31  turned  out  to  be  the 
worst,  and  the  18-lake  system  was  de- 
signed to  meet  that  unprecedented — until 
now — weather  pattern.  The  planners  even 
provided  a  600  mllUon-gallon-a-day  cushion. 

SWEET    BUT   SHORT 

They  also  chose,  as  President  Johnson's 
Water  Resources  Council  dryly  notes  to  "rely 
on  the  flow  of  small  streams  of  high  quality 
rather  than  that  of  the  larger  streams  with 
better  sustained  flow."  As  a  result.  New 
York's  drinking  water  Is  of  undeniably  high 
quality — pure,  clean,  with  low  mineral  con- 
tent and  no  off-taste.  It  will  be  good  to 
the  last  drop,  so  to  speak.  Economist 
Robert  Dorfman,  a  member  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's water-study  group,  also  points  out 
that  New  York  was  foreslghted  enough  to 
begin  developing  the  headwaters  of  the  Del- 
aware River  before  Philadelphia  did. 

But  the  water  managers  were  shortsighted 
on   two   counts.    First,    they    were   prodigal 


witli  the  water  supply  available.  New  York 
City,  for  emample.  has  a  "free  water"  phi- 
losophy; industry  pays  a  nominal  22  cents 
per  thousand  gallons  for  water;  private  citi- 
zens and  commercial  establishments  pay 
nothing.  Until  now.  no  New  Yorker  would 
have  hesitated  to  flip  a  cigarette  butt  Into 
the  toilet  and  flush  away  5  gallons  or  to 
wash  half  a  load  of  laundry  In  a  30-gallon 
cycle — something  that  would  appall  water- 
conscious  westerners.  As  Abel  Wolman,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  Sanitary  Engineering  at 
Johns  Hopkins  and  one  of  the  country's 
leading  experts  on  water,  acidly  notes,  noth- 
ing promotes  waste,  so  much  as  removing 
the  penalty  to  pay.  Free  water?  he  says. 
"Well,  go  out  to  the  reservoir  and  help  your- 
self to  all  the  water  you  can  cart  back  each 
day." 

WATER    MEASURES 

For  Its  part,  the  city's  water  department 
has  always  favored  the  notion  of  water 
meters  in  all  private  residences;  It  would, 
engineers  estimate,  save  100  million  gallons 
a  day  at  the  least.  But  it  Is  too  late  now; 
it  would  take  5  years  to  Install  meters 
throughout  the  city,  and  would  cost  $84 
million.  And  the  Democrats,  In  any  *vent. 
are  not  likely  to  Institute  a  meter  program 
until   after   the   mayoral   election. 

Second,  the  managers  neglected  to  build  a 
back-up  system  to  Insure  against  any  fail- 
ures In  the  reservoir  system.  "Water  crises 
vary  Inversely  on  money  spent."  says  Seattle- 
born  Revelle.  "Eastern  cities  need  water 
nov/.  They  should  have  spent  the  money 
5  years  ago."  But  on  what?  Both  scientist 
Revelle  an^  economist  Dorfman  agree  that 
more  reservoirs  are  not  a  sound  answer. 
The  tremendous  outlay  for  extra  dams  and 
aqueducts  to  guard  against  a  once-a-century 
drought  would  be  voted  down  by  any  State 
legislature  In  the  Union.  A  more  sensible 
solution  for  any  city  Is  to  have  a  back-up 
supply  of  water  that  can  be  called  Into  action 
when  needed. 

The  Huson  River  is  the  obvious  answer 
despite  its  pollution  and  politics.  In  1954. 
in  an  earlier  water  scare,  a  pumping  station 
was  bulljt  at  Chelsea,  60  mUes  up  the  river. 
When  trie  drought  ended,  so  did  the  plant. 
It  was  dismantled  to  save  costs. 
calcuijated  risk 

The  plant  Is  being  rebuilt  to  produce  100 
million  gallons  of  water  a  day.  Luna  Leo- 
pold, chief  hydrologlst  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  says:  "It's  amazing  how  the  risk  goes 
down  with  a  small  Increment  of  dependable 
water.  You  could  get  by  the  bad  times  for 
a  reasonable  amount  of  money."  The  trouble 
is,  Chelsea  Isn't  expected  to  be  ready  until 
early  next  year. 

No  Callfornlan  would  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  abandon  Chelsea.  But  then  if  the 
East  had  understood  water  planning  as  the 
Western  States  do,  there  might  never  have 
been  an  emergency. 

"I  don't  understand  the  situation  here." 
Revelle  noted  wryly  In  Cambridge  last  week. 
"You  see,  I'm  from  California,  a  semlarid 
land.  You  have  oiore  water  In  the  East  than 
we  do." 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  15  'nches  of  rain  falls 
a  year  In  the  good  years,  the  lawns  are  green, 
backyard  swimming  pools  are  brimful,  and 
alr-condltloning  units  operate  continuously. 
In  New  York,  which  is  getting  twice  as  much 
rain  In  Its  "year  of  the  drought."  citizens 
are  urged  to  take  showers  rather  than  baths. 
Commissioner  Floyd  E.  Domlny  of  the  U.S. 
Reclamation  Bureau  notes:  "In  the  West, 
where  we  are  perpetually  short  of  water,  we 
have  learned  to  harness  our  rivers  and  to 
store  their  waters  in  times  of  plenty  and  of 
high  runoff,  for  use  during  periods  of 
drought.  We  have  also  learned  to  conserve 
water  by  metering  and  by  careful  use." 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  brainwashed  citizens 
passed  t24.5  million  In  bond  Issues  60  years 
ago.    In  those  days  that  was  a  lot  of  money 
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By  1913,  2,992  gallons  a  second  were  flowing 
across  238  miles  of  desert  from  the  Owens 
River  in  the  Sierra  Madres  to  Los  Angeles. 
Without  that  water,  the  city  could  not  have 
grown  past  600,000  population. 

However,  the  citizens  of  the  Owens  Valley 
wanted  the  water,  tc|).  In  1924,  there  was 
a  real  water  war.  Armed  guards  from  Los 
Angeles  patrolled  the  entire  aqueduct,  but 
could  not  prevent  17  dynamltings.  But  Los 
Angels  got  Its  water.  By  then  the  city  had 
set  Its  sights  on  the  Colorado  River,  the 
most  reliable  source  of  water  for  the  South- 
west. It  took  40  years  and  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  to  settle  the  varying  claims.  Now 
California  is  guaranteed  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  annually,  Arizona,  2.8  million,  and  Ne- 
vada, 300.000.  Even  before  that  Issue  was 
settled,  southern  California  was  already  eying 
northern  California's  plentiful  supply  of 
water.  By  1972.  thanks  to  another  passed 
bond  Issue,  the  south  will  receive  1.3  billion 
gallons  of  water  daily  from  the  Feather 
River  project. 

Southern  California  Is  now  looking  800 
miles  to  the  north  to  Washington,  where  the 
Columbia's  runoff  Into  the  Pacific  Is  a  co- 
lossal 151.2  billion  gallons  a  daly  and  Is  used 
mostly  for  power  generation,  which  of  course 
doesn't  consume  any  water  at  all. 


one  hydrologlst,  "are  using  this  drou^t  to 
sell  a  bill  of  goods." 

The  search  for  the  panacea  must.  In  the 
experts'  opinion,  be  tempered  by  the  reaUtles 
of  economics,  and  the  possibilities  as  they 
exist  now.  Weather  modification  Is  one  such 
grand  solution,  and  authorities  such  as 
Revelle  consider  it  worth  Intensive  research. 
But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  count  on  It. 
Ralnmaklng,  for  example,  has  so  far  been  a 
total  failure.  President  Johnson's  desalina- 
tion bill  is  designed  "to  free  mankind  from 
Nature's  tyranny,"  but  salt-free  ocean  witer 
can  only  be  transported  to  Inland  States 
at  great  cost.  "The  idea  that  desalination 
wUl  end  all  our  water  problems  Is  Just  non- 
sense," says  one  ofDcial. 


PAYOFP 

The  West's  water  planning  has  paid  off- 
California  Is  the  fastest  growing,  richest  State 
In  the  Union.  Arizona,  with  a  meager  an- 
nual rainfall  of  7.2  inches.  Is  in  a  better 
water  position  now  than  the  humid  East. 

President  Johnson's  home  State  of  Texas 
learned  about  water  from  a  4-year  drought 
in  the  mid-1950's.  Mr.  Johnson,  for  one.  still 
remembers;  he  recalled  last  week  how  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  came  to  the  rescue.  Now 
the  State  water  commission  is  studying  water 
needs  until  2010,  and  creating  reservoirs 
and  building  systems  to  transfer  water  from 
the  rain-rich  eastern  sections  to  the  arid 
West.  Next  year,  a  322-mlle  pipeline  wUl 
bring  water  from  the  Saford  Dam  near  Ama- 
rlllo  to  11  cities  in  the  Panhandle.  Three 
years  from  now,  the  Trinity  River  project 
win  begin  yielding  1.2  billion  gallons  of  water 
a  day. 

While  there  are  encouraging  signs  around 
the  country  that  Americans  are  recognizing 
that  water  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious natural  resources,  the  United  States  Is 
stlU  destroying  water  sources  faster  than 
It  Is  developing  them.  In  the  Great  Lakes 
for  example,  which  contain  a  quarter  of  the 
world's  fresh-water  supply,  water  levels  are 
dropping  and  the  pollution  levels  rising  "To 
fly  over  Lake  Erie  and  look  down  Into  the 
cloudy  mess  of  murderous  pollution,"  Udall 
said  recently,  "is  like  reading  the  flyleaf  of 
a  book  on  the  end  of  civilization."  The  mes- 
sage seems  finally  to  be  getting  through 
Just  last  week,  the  five  States  Involved  In 
the  destruction  of  Lake  Erie  agreed  to  try 
to  save  It.  to  try  to  cut  back  on  the  tons 
of  chemical  waste  that  potir  Into  It  each 
minute  of  the  day. 

What  worries  some  about  the  current  crises 
Is  that  complacency  in  the  East  threatens  to 
be  replaced  not  by  planning,  but  by  hysteria 
It  Is  fed  by  dire  projections  about  future 
growth  In  water  consumption.  These  pro- 
jections show  that,  by  1980,  water  consump- 
tion will  be  double  what  it  was  In  1950— 
totaling  three-fifths  of  all  recoverable  surface 
waters.  And  all  of  this  will  be  tapped  bv 
the  year  2000.  Such  predictions  may  serve 
to  encourage  advance  planning,  but  Luna 
Leopold,  among  others,  questions  them  "It 
seems  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  double  land  under  Irrigation,"  he  says 
by  way  of  example.  "Irrigation  simply  can- 
not continue  to  grow  at  the  old  rate."  Other 
officials  complain  that  the  present  emergency 
m  the  East  Is  being  used  to  Increase  the  flow 
of  Federal  funds  out  of  Washington  and  into 
the  States  and  municipalities.    "People."  says 
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HIDOEM    RESOtniCES 

The  answer  more  likely  Ues  in  the  simple, 
If  tedious  and  undramatlc,  process  of  learn- 
ing more  about  water  supply.  There  hasn't 
been  a  full  census  of  water  In  the  United 
States  since  1954;  every  cwrent  figure  Is  a 
projection  or  an  estimate,  and  could  be  far 
off  the  mark.  The  estimated  water  under- 
ground Is  equivalent  to  150  years  of  rainfall 
In  the  United  States— 3,000  times  more  than 
is  in  streams  and  rivers.  Yet  It  supplies  only 
one-fifth  of  all  the  water  used  In  the  United 
States.  Where  It  is  brackish  In  the  Midwest, 
President  Johnson's  desalUng  bUl  can  really 
help.  Small  community  plants  employing 
new  techniques  could  make  water  available 
at  reasonable  costs.  At  bracklsh-water 
plants,  such  as  the  one  at  Freeport,  Tex.,  the 
technology  Is  being  developed,  and  experience 
In  nuclear  desalting  techniques  wUl  be  gained 
at  the  proposed  reactor  In  Rlverhead,  N.Y, 
which  win  serve  10,000  people. 

Somehow,  too,  the  tangle  of  local.  State, 
regional,  and  Federal  responsibilities  and 
rights  that  water  Involves,  must  be  straight- 
ened out.  President  Johnson  Illustrated  the 
complexities  when  he  said  In  one  sentence 
that  "this  Is  a  time  for  Federal  action,"  then 
added  that  "Federal  action  is  no  substitute 
for  local  responsibility."  There  U  no  central 
control  over  the  country's  water,  no  coordi- 
nating body.  Up-to-date  figures  on  the 
country's  water  consumption  simply  don't 
exist. 

the  lesson 

Thi  formation  of  such  new  groups  as  the 
Presld  ;nt's  Water  Resources  Council  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research  should  certainly  help. 
They  may  have  come  Into  existence  none  too 
soon.  "Within  the  next  5  years,"  predicts 
D;.  E.  D.  Eaton,  associate  director  of  the 
office,  "the  Nation  will  have  to  make  de- 
cisions on  water  projects  running  into  hun- 
dreds of  bUUons  of  dollars.  We  Just  don't 
know  enough  about  the  economics  of  water 
right  now  to  do  that." 

But  some  knowledge  has  been  gained  In 
the  water  crisis  of  1965.  Easterners  have 
learned  the  hard  way  what  citizens  of  the 
arid  West  hare  always  known.  Water  Is  a 
resource  to  ^e  cherished,  conserved,  and 
fought  for  if  necessary.  Like  a  crop,  it  must 
be  harvested  jand  used  with  care  and  fore- 
sight. The  alternative  is  to  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  an  inconstant  Nature,  to  rely  on  the 
unreliable,  and  sooner  or  later  to  run  dry. 


THE  CASETAGAINST  THE  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
favorably  reported  a  proposed  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  con- 
sular relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  treaty  is  now  resting  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  where  it  could  be  called 
forth  at  any  time. 

Newspaper  reports  Indicate,  however, 
that  the  Senate  Democratic  leadership 
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has  abandoned  Its  plans  to  seek  Senate 
ratification  of  this  treaty  at  this  time 
I  welcome  this  decision. 

For  this  is  a  shameful  measure  which 
has  been  shamefacedly  handled  by  those 
who  support  It. 

How  else  can  we  see  this  proposal  when 
even  the  administration  which  gave  it 
birth  has  acted  so  as  not  to  expose  it  to 
close  scrutiny  for  more  than  a  year? 

It  was  signed  in  Moscow  in  June  of 
1964.  President  Johnson  urged  Senate 
ratification  11  days  later.  And  what 
has  happened  since  then?     Very,  very 

There  has  been  a  public  hearing,  if 
you  care  to  call  it  that.  One  adminis- 
tration witness  appeared. 

All  of  this  has  been  discussed  in  great 
detail  in  the  minority  views  filed  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
elsewhere. 

The  point  remains  and  cannot  be 
avoided:  this  treaty  is  a  foundling  that 
has  lain  on  our  doorstep  for  nearly  400 
days.  And  now  even  its  embarrassed 
parents  seem  unwilling  to  ask  that  we 
take  it  in. 

When  word  of  the  proposed  ratification 
got  out — even  in  a  most  subtle  manner- 
mail  started  coming  to  congressional  of- 
fices almost  totally  in  opposition  to  the 
scheme.  This  cannot  be  sloughed  off  as 
the  outpourings  of  a  small  but  vocal 
minority  of  the  radical  right.  If  my  mail 
Is  any  indication  of  public  sentiment  on 
this  question,  there  is  a  genuine  con- 
cern—indeed a  revolt— against  the  treaty 
at  the  grassroots. 

When  the  American  people  learn  the 
facts  concerning  this  scheme,  there  can 
be  no  other  reaction. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  to  say  "No" 
to  this  request,  that  each  Member  of  this 
body  could  produce  a  separate  one  if  he 
wished  to  do  so.  Many  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  done  so 
For  the  opposition  is  not  the  voice  of 
partisanship.  It  is  a  reasoned  opposi- 
tion—a many,  many  reasoned  opposi- 
tion. 

I  have  not  heard  one  note  of  opposi- 
tion that  was  purely  partisan.  I  have 
not  heard  one  note  of  opposition  that 
was  purely  a  quibble  or  a  disgruntled 
tactic  of  delay. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  heard  one 
note  of  opposition  that  did  not  carry  with 
it,  beyond  all  other  sounds,  the  deep 
note  of  sincere  concern  for  the  Republic 
and  the  freedom  which  we  are  sworn  to 
protect  on  its  behalf. 

The  seeming  reluctance  with  which  the 
admmistration  has  let  this  treaty  trickle 
to  the  doorstep  of  the  Senate  is  in  itself 
a  sign  that  there  is  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
treaty  at  either  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  although  there  seems  to  be  some 
friendship  for  it  in  Foggy  Bottom  in  the 
precincts  of  the  State  Department. 

What  have  we  heard  on  behalf  of  the 
treaty?  We  have  heard  that  it  may  aid 
commerce  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

But  what  have  we  heard  against  it? 
We  have  heard  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation— certainly 
a  knowledgeable  administration  spokes- 
man— characterize  it  as  the  realization  of 
a  long-sought  goal  of  Soviet  Intelligence 
operations.  , 
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We  have  heard  a  distinguished 
ber  of  the  administration's 
recount  the  abuse  after  abuke 
diplomatic  privileges  in  thii 

We  have  heard  representajtives 
oppressed   peoples  of 
such  as  the  Lithuanian  American 
and  others.  Implore  us  to  mal|e 
this  treaty  is  not  to  be 
mean  that  the  newly  extended 
privileges  permit  Soviet  actions 
would  legitimize  the  Soviet 
the  captive  nations. 

We  have  heard  other  menfcer 
body  speak  of  the  incredlblp 
granted    Soviet    personnel 
treaty;  immunity  from 
any  crime,  no  matter  how 
or  dangerous. 

We  have  heard  ample 
that  favorite  excuse  for  such 
ercises;  the  excuse  that  says 
reap  as  much  advantages  f  roin 
lated  consulates  in  the  Soviet 
they  will  from  consulates  in 
major  cities.   We  should  not 
amination  of  this  treaty  to 
the  differences  between 
agents  of  tyranny  to  work  f  rdely 
country  and  permitting  thi; 
freedom  to  work  in  the  polic( 
of  a  tyranny. 

Here  again,  when  only 
and  feathery  arguments  as 
used  in  defense  of  such  a  treaty 
see  that  the  weight  of 
clear  justification  is  altoget|ier 

This  treaty  seems  just  a 
ture,  hardly  defended,  scan 
and  beyond  any  sensible 
discussion.    It  is  one  of  thos ; 
gestuies  of  appeasement  whjch 
been,  known  to  make  before 
every  time  without  exceptioki 
come  to  regret  for  good  ai 
cause  as  communism  continiies 
its  word,  violate  teiritory, 
civilized  political  behavior 
world. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty 
it.  it.  Its  words  and  scope, 
advantages  that  volumes  cfculd 
hope,  will  be  spoken  on  then  i 
Is  to  speak  of  the  treaty  bejjond 
details;  to  implore  its  defeat 
of  the  single,  overriding  basis 
term  security  of  the  Republic 
long-term  cause  of  freedom 
the  world. 

This  treaty  cannot  be  rati|ied 
ranee  of  what  it  does  to 
concerns.    This  treaty  must 
fled  because  of  those  concen^ 

This  is  the  wrong  treaty, 
time,  and  it  is  advocated 
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wrong  reasons. 

If  put  before  the  American 
would  resoundingly  be  defested 
jected.    If  put  before  the  reqi- 
of  all  the  people,  it  should 
same  answer. 

It  is  an  essential  function 
ate  that  It  pull  back  from 
disaster,    those 
made   in  silence  and  often 
which  may  serve  some  specia  1 
departmental  interest  but  which 
serve  the  interest  of  the  people 

We  are  charged  by  the 
with  the  balancing  of  such 
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oiu:  duty  to  say  "Yes"  when  the  national 
need  is  clear  and  it  Is  oiu*  duty,  just  as 
loudly  to  say  "No"  when  the  national 
need  clearly  is  being  misserved  or  even 
disserved. 

It  is  not  wisdom  or  courtesy  that 
should  impel  a  Member  of  this  body  to 
vote  against  his  conscience  and  good 
sense  in  advising  on  such  a  treaty  as  this. 
Conscience  and  good  sense  both  have 
been  examined  on  this  treaty  and  neither 
can  we  there  find  any  friends  for  it.  No. 
To  vote  for  such  a  treaty  against  sense 
and  sensibility  would  not  help  this  ad- 
ministration. Far  from  it.  It  would 
plunge  it,  bound  by  a  false  solidarity,  in- 
to a  drowning  sea  of  error. 

This  treaty  does  not  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  this  administration,  which  has 
shown  its  colors  so  well  in  opposing 
communism  on  other  fronts.  Indeed  it 
has  had  very  little  support.  And  this 
administration  does  not  deserve  the  stig- 
ma of  being  parent  of  this  treaty.  This 
is  why,  Mr.  President.  I  say  and  say 
again  that  this  treaty  is  not  partisan  in 
sponsorship  or  in  opposition.  We  are 
joined,  despite  party,  not  so  much  in  op- 
posing simply  a  treaty  as  in  supporting 
those  principles  which  this  treaty  so 
grievously  would  weaken. 

Let  me  enumerate.  First,  and  we  can 
nevef-  forget  it,  we  arc  at  war  now  with 
communism.  Only  technicalities  and 
diplomatic  bowing  and  scraping  keep  the 
dread  word  itself  from  oflBcial  recogni- 
tion. But  the  truth  is  that  we  are  at  war 
with  communism.  And  the  equally 
dreadful  truth  is  that  the  men  with 
whom  some  would  have  us  observe  this 
treaty  are  the  same  men  whose  power 
supports  the  war  against  us. 

Who  in  this  body  honestly  can  believe 
that  the  espionage  which  we  know  be- 
yond peradventure  would  be  committed 
under  this  treaty  would  not  serve  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  forces  who  are 
killing  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  today? 

Who  is  there  in  this  body  who  would 
care  to  explain  this  treaty  and  the  es- 
pionage which  it  fosters  and  protects — 
explain  it  to  the  widow  or  parent  of  a 
marine  or  paratrooper  slain  in  Vietnam? 

No.  This  treaty  is  wholly  wrong  when 
we  are  so  beleaguered  by  communism. 
It  is  totally  wrong  and,  should  it  be  rati- 
fied against  the  best  conscience  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives,  then 
not  an  ocean  of  blood  will  wipe  out  the 
folly. 

This  is  not  a  time,  as  some  say  who 
would  see  this  treaty  slide  past  us  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  when  the  Soviet  sin- 
cerely is  seeking  new  conciliations  with 
us. 

Have  they  moved  to  extinguish  the 
fires  in  Latin  America;  fires  fed  by  the 
Soviet  incursion  in  Cuba? 

Have  they  moved  to  end  the  slow  hu- 
man sacrifice  of  the  Berlin  wall? 

Have  they  moved  to  ease  the  tensions 
throughout  those  corridors  and  ways  of 
Germany  which  communism  controls? 

Have  they  pinched  off  the  logistics  of 
death  flowing  Into  Vietnam? 

Have  they  stilled  the  shrill  voice  of 
domestic  communism  anywhere? 

Have  they  slowed  the  clandestine  traf- 
fic in  treachery  and  spying  which  is  the 
principal    weight    of    their    diplomatic 


pouches  and  the  chief  cargo  of  their 
political  exports? 

They  have  not.  They  have  not  and 
do  not  seek  friendship  in  this  consular 
treaty.  They  seek  advantages  and 
opportunities. 

They  have  not  and  do  not  seek  easing 
of  the  tensions  between  us — they  seek 
ways  to  work  beyond  those  tensions  and 
to  be  protected  from  them,  as  this  treaty 
would  protect  them. 

Slam  the  door  on  this  treaty  and  we 
do  not  slam  the  door  on  hopes  for  easing 
the  tensions  between  us.  We  would  only 
slam  the  door  on  the  illusions  and  the 
wishful  thinking  which  always  have 
proved  so  tempting  to  communism. 

Indeed,  it  is  such  encouragement 
which  prolong  the  tensions.  Commu- 
nism, given  an  inch,  always  has  wanted 
a  hundred  miles. 

President  Johnson  sees  in  Vietnam 
precisely  a  test  of  our  will  to  resist.  He 
sees  in  a  failure  of  that  will  a  failure  in 
our  efforts  to  keep  the  peace.  For  only 
the  will  to  resist  can  keep  the  peace 
against  aggressors.    We  all  know  that. 

I  see  in  this  treaty  a  similar  test  of 
our  will  to  resist.  If  this  golden  gift  of 
espionage  and  immunity — condemned  by 
utterances  from  within  the  administra- 
tion Itself — if  this  open  door  to  treach- 
ery, this  one-way  street  to  privilege 
abused,  if  this  treaty  is  ratified  we  wUl 
again  leave  communism  convinced  that 
Americans  will  give,  and  give,  and  give, 
bend,  and  bend,  and  bend.  And  where 
is  the  service  to  peace  in  that? 

God  knows  that  if  they  thought  we 
would  bend  and  give  in  in  Vietnam  wc 
could  expect  to  fight  there  forever, 
bleeding  endlessly.  Our  hope  on  every 
front  is  that  finally  communism  will 
realize  that  America  cannot  be  bent  for- 
ever over  any  tyrant's  knee. 

Then  we  can  talk  of  bargaining  for 
we  will  have  something  with  which  to 
bargain. 

Then  let  this  treaty  be  considered 
anew  along  with  the  thousand  and  one 
other  gestui-es  that  civilized  nations  can 
make  to  form  and  forge  a  friendship. 

What  sort  of  day  would  that  be?  Well. 
it  would  be  a  day  in  which  Communist 
leaders  renounced  their  creed's  world- 
wide plans  for  political  subversion  and 
dismantled  the  machinery  for  It.  How 
can  we  talk  of  consular  treaties  when 
the  Soviet  by  past  performance  regard 
them  as  only  vehicles  for  unlimited 
espionage  and  subversion? 

It  would  be  a  day  when  the  last  Soviet 
technician  and  the  last  Soviet  missile 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Cuba.  For 
how  can  we  speak  of  a  consular  treaty 
with  Soviet  guns  still  aimed  at  our  shores 
and  from  a  conquered  base  in  our  own 
hemisphere? 

It  would  be  a  day  in  which  peoples 
conquered  and  held  captive  could  vote 
freely  and  openly  to  establish  their  own 
national  destiny.  For  how  can  we  speak 
of  a  consular  treaty  to  promote  com- 
merce when  millions  are  the  victims  of  a 
commerce  in  captivity? 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  a  far  differ- 
ent day  from  this  day.  And  that  is  why 
this  wrong  treaty  comes  at  the  wrong 
time  as  well  as  for  the  wrong  reasons. 


Ratify  this  treaty  and  error  is  ratified, 
and  communism  once  again  advantaged. 
Ratify  this  treaty  and  we  will  pay  a  price 
in  history — and  in  blood. 

Such  a  consular  treaty  is  to  promote 
the  civilized  commerce  and  traffic  be- 
tween nations.  Let  us  pray  for  the  day 
when  such  a  time  will  call  for  such  a 
treaty.  But  that  sort  of  time  must  pro- 
ceed the  treaty.  And  this  is  not  the 
time. 

THE  RIOTS  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  riots  in  Los  Angeles  have  given 
every  American  cause  to  wonder  about 
the  good  and  evil  forces  which  are  afoot 
in  this  country  and  indeed  in  the  world. 

My  fi'iend,  Mr.  Clyde  Reed,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Parsons  (Kans.) 
Sun,  has  dealt  with  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  arise  from  the  smoke  and 
ruins  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  his  editorial  of  Tuesday,  August  17, 
1965,  entitled  "Seaching  Our  Souls,"  he 
has,  I  believe,  displayed  keen  insight  into 
the  causes  rather  than  the  symptoms  of 
the  unrest  which  exists  in  America  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Searching  Our  Souls 

The  inevitable  post  mortem  hsis  begun,  and 
well  it  should.  The  Los  Angeles  riots  will  be 
examined  for  causes  and  many  already  have 
been  advanced. 

The  breakdown  of  Negro  family  life  is  cited 
widely  as  a  major  factor,  together  with'a  ris- 
ing birth  rate  in  broken  homes.  Lack  of 
parental  authority  has  given  rise  to  contempt 
for  society  in  general  when  coupled  with  idle- 
ness, hot  weather,  frightful  living  conditions, 
and  pent-up  racial  frustrations. 

Those  ar>  by  now  orthodox  assumptions, 
available  for  any  diagnosis  of  violence  in  our 
troubled  cities.  They  are  valid  as  far  as  they 
go.    Do  they  go  far  enough? 

Riotous  behavior  and  defiance  of  the  law 
are  not  confined  to  the  slums  (and  even  the 
Los  Angeles  riot  area,  by  accurate  description, 
hardly^fits  the  regular  slum  pattern)  and  to 
deprived  families.    Nor  to  the  Negro  race. 

White  college  students  have  rioted  on  the 
beaches  and  at  lake  resorts.  Those  students 
are  not  products  of  the  slums.  They  come 
from  middle  and  upper  class  homes;  they  are 
economically  privileged  by  any  measuring 
stick. 

The  seashore  and  resort  riots  differed  from 
that  of  Los  Angeles  only  in  degree  and  the 
absence  of  racial  overtones.  They  Involved 
mass  disorder  and  contained  an  equal  dis- 
regard for  the  law.  Troops  had  to  be  called 
to  quell  them,  too,  you  will  recall.  % 

Don't  the  common  elements  suggest  a 
conmion  cause?    We  believe  they  do. 

It  can  be  described  as  an  alarming  and  still 
growing  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order, 
bred  by  varied  developments.  We  hardly 
consider  it  illiberal  to  propose  them  as  the 
starting  place  for  the  search  for  what  has 
gone  wrong. 

You  can  begin  with  tlie  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  In  its  commendable  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  it  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  jeopardize  the  rights  of  society  as  a 
whole  and  to  infer  that  the  latter  must  be 
subjugated  to  the  former  at  nearly  any  cost. 

In  doing  so,  the  court  has  unwittingly 
downgraded  the  policeman  who,  for  better  or 
worse,  is  our  leading  symbol  of  the  law  and 
its  principal  contact  with  the  greatest  num- 


ber of  people,  young  and  old.  He  has  been 
turned  Into  a  target  of  bitternees  and  hate, 
an  enemy  instead  of  a  protector,  and  we  In- 
tend no  defense  of  the  Bull  ConncM-s  and  the 
Jim  Clarks. 

Many  of  our  leading  clergymen,  white  and 
black,  have  taken  It  upon  themselves  to 
choose  the  laws  they  will  obey  and  those 
they  will  violate.  They  have  exceeded  all 
discretion  ifa  their  fools'  game.  Their  ex- 
amples have  been  widely  copied  if  for  noth- 
ing else  than  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  the 
law. 

The  misguided  among  our  afBuent  citizens 
suggest  by  their  actions  they  are  above  or  be- 
yond the  law.  Only  Monday  it  was  revealed 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  issued  250 
gaming — or,  more  explicitly,  gambling — 
stamps  in  Kansas. 

Most  of  these  stamps  have  gone  to  private 
clubs  where  a  quaint  but  completely  fal- 
lacious notion  prevails;  namely,  that  mem- 
bership somehow  exempts  its  holders  from 
laws  applicable  to  others. 

Or  take  the  minority  of  professors  who 
abuse  the  legitimate  role  of  dissent  and  push 
tactics  upon  impressionable  minds  which  de- 
stroy respect  for  law  and  produce  violations 
on  a  wide  scale.  Obscenity  on  the  campus 
is  defended  in  the  name  of  free  speech. 

Who  stands  up  for  law  and  order?  Only 
a  few.  The  pressures  are  running  strongly 
against  law  and  the  system  founded  upon  it. 
We  seek  to  rationalize  and  explain  in  all 
manner  of  psychological  and  sociological 
terms  which,  when  pursued  to  their  ends,  re- 
sult only  in  more  of  the  same  If  not  worse. 

Murder,  arson,  and  looting  must  be  dealt 
with  severely  in  Los  Angeles.  Violence,  as 
all  are  correctly  saying,  has  no  place  In 
America. 

It  should  be  noted  that  more  than  300,000 
otlier  Negroes  in  Los  Angeles  refrained  from 
mob  action  and  many  of  them  also  fall  into 
the  deprived  category,  hinting  again  that 
economic  and  social  status  alone  cannot  ex- 
plain violent  behavior. 

The  white  college  students  who  storm  the 
beaches  as  mlxed-up  kids,  which  they  are, 
see  scorn  for  law  all  about  them  and  hear 
disobedience  extolled  in  the  classroom  and 
on  the  campus,  not  to  mention  the  pulpit. 
How  can  they  be  expected.  In  this  context,  to 
develop  respect  for  the  law? 

It  is  top  much  to  say  that  anarchy  threat- 
ens the  Nation.  The  stress  and  strain  are 
there,  however,  and  must  be  recognized  and 
treated  accordingly. 

When  a  citizen  cannot  enter  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  main  building  in  Washington 
in  broad  daylight  without  Identification  or 
reference  because  of  recent  sexual  molesta- 
tions there;  when  our  big  city  streets,  day 
and  night,  are  turned  Into  Jungles;  when 
firemen  are  shot  as  they  seek  only  to  put 
out  fires  that  threaten  life  and  property; 
when  all  of  these  facts  and  others  are  at 
hand,  the  time  has  arrived  for  soul  searching 
on  a  national  scale. 

We  had  best  make  certain  we  come  up 
with  the  right  answers.  We  can  be  certain, 
from  the  record  to  date,  we  haven't  found 
them  yet. 

PROPERTY  TAX  REFORMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  two 
welj-written  and  penetrating  articles 
have  come  to  my  attention  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  Both  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  both  discuss  State 
and  local  taxes. 

The  first  analysis,  by  Joseph  Mathew- 
son,  probes  the  dimensions  .of  the  con- 
tinuing debate  over  property  taxes.  It 
demonstrates  that  more  State  and  local 
governments  must  institute  far-reaching 
reforms  if  taxes  are  to  continue  to  yield 


increased  revenue  without  being  oppres- 
sive.   As  the  author  points  out: 

Given  such  improvements,  the  property  tax 
could  yield  much  greater  revenue  without 
becoming  unduly  burdensome.  •  •  •  Accord- 
ing to  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  if  all  States  taxed 
at  the  average  effective  rate  in  New  England, 
property  tax  yields  would  be  increased  about 
50  percent. 

Many  States,  however,  view  property 
tax  levels  as  already  reaching*  a  danger- 
ously high  level  and  have  moved  to  re- 
duce State  reliance  on  them. 

The  second  article  highUghts  an  un- 
texpected  byproduct  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's successful  effort  to  keep 
our  economy  moving.  In  State  after 
State,  the  continued  prosperity  has  pro- 
duced budgetary  surpluses.  Some 
States,  however,  have  used  this  as  an 
excuse  for  further  delaying  the  much- 
needed  overhauling  of  their  tax  struc- 
tures. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
these  two  well-documented  reports  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  17,  1965 1 
Surprise  Surpluses:  State  Tax  Collections 
Soar     Above     Estimates,     Easing     Fiscal 
Squeeze — Sharp   Revenue   Rise,    Credited 
TO  Business  Boom,  Helps  Some  Avoid  Tax 
Increases — Bur  Crisis  Warnings  Remain 
That  traditional  fiscal  weakling,  the  State 
treasury,  is  looking  surprisingly  robust  these 
days — thanks  in   no  small   measure   to   the 
curative  effects  of  a  4-year  business  boom. 
So  high  have  State  tax  collections  been 
running  this  year  that  State  after  State  re- 
ports it  is  in  the  best  fiscal  shape  in  a  long 
time.     Indeed,    the    projected    deficits    are 
being  converted  into  unaccustomed  surpluses 
so  rapidly  as  to  make  persistent  past  warn- 
ings of  impending  State  fiscal  crises  seem  at 
best  considerably  exaggerated — and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  like  a  case  of  crying  wolf. 

The  warnings  haven't  faded  away  entirely. 
Most  States  regard  their  current  prosperity 
as  a  momentary  thing,  and  expect  rising 
costs  and  citizen  demands  for  more  and  more 
services  to  land  them  back  in  the  financial 
soup  again  before  long — or  at  least  to  make 
future  tax  boosts  inevitable.  But  that 
doesn't  make  their  current  budgetary  turn- 
around any  the  less  impressive. 

MICHIGAN'S    COMEBACK  ^ 

Michigan  is  a  striking  example.  From  the 
edge  of  fiscal  collapse  only  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Wolverine  State  now  finds  itself  with  an 
accumulated  surplus  of  more  than  $122  mil- 
lion. State  officials  attribute  it  almost  en-, 
tlrely  to  a  booming  State  economy,  fueled  by 
a  record  pace  of  auto  production. 

In  Pennsylvania  much  the  same  story  is 
unfolding.  Without  even  one  new  tax  or  tax 
increase,  the  Keystone  State  wound  up  its 
fiscal  year  June  30  with  a  record  surplus  of 
$105  million.  The  big  surplus,  built  up  de- 
spite a  $91  million  rise  in  State  spending 
during  the  year,  Is  credited  to  an  economic 
pace  which  far  exceeded  the  fondest  hopes  of 
Pennsylvania's  budgetary  ofRcials. 

The  surge  In  tax  pa3rments,  in  some  States, 
is  helping  to  head  off,  or  at  least  delay,  tax 
increases  that  once  seemed  Inevitable.  In 
Connecticut,  spending  rose  from  $710  million 
IR  fiscal  1961-63  to  $874  million  In  the  2- 
year  fiscal  period  Just  ended,  and  is  sched- 
uled to  rise  even  more  sharply  to  $990  mil- 
lion in  the  current  biennium.  Yet  since 
1963  State  legislators  found  It  unnecessary 
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to  raise  any  taxes  except  for 
pack  Increases  In  the  cigarette 

••We  certainly  assumed  2  or 
the  (other)  tax  Increases  were 
says  Leo  V.  Donohue,  deputy 
of   flinance   and  control.     ••But 
growth  of  the  State's  economy 
swift  that  they  have  proved 
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AN  UNFAMn-IAR  PROBLl  M 


Such  good  fortune. "however,  Is 
Its  problems — at  least  for  State 
and  legislators.     Long  accustomfed 
ending  and  often  unequal  strufgle 
ends  meet,  they  are  now  being 
ever  temporarily,  to  grapple  In 
with  a  problem  for  which  few 
be  found  In  recent  experience: 
with  the  money  that  Is  now 

In  some  States,  the  solution 
Florida,  which  finished  the 
with  the  highest  gross  surplus 
($44  million),  figured  the  tlra( 
build  up  Its  retirement  trust 
million  was  transferred  there, 
lators  also  approved  an 
priation  of  SI. 5  million  to  help 
ging  financial  structure  of  Its 
at  the  New  York  World's  Pair, 
million.  Is    being   carried    into 
year's  accbunt. 

In  Industrial  Illinois,  where  Itax  revenues 
are  far  exceeding  original  proJ(  ctions.  State 
officials  also  are  planning  to  can  y  a  $100  mil- 
lion surplus  into  this  bienniu  m's  account. 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner  In  a  proposed  ludget  hasn't 
earmarked  the  surplus  for  any  s  jecial  project 
but  has  chosen  to  use  It  to  helj:  finance  gen- 
eral spending  in  the  next  2  yea  s. 
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payers  have  some  hope  of  bene:  I 
from  a  treasury  surplus  built 
2  years.     For  the  blennlum 
the  State  wound  up  with  $35.9 
cess  funds.     No  plans  have 
officially  on  how  the  surplus 
but  there's  growing  speculatloi 
bring  cancellation  of  an  Income  i 
which  State  legislators  voted 

In  working  out  Wiscousin's 
current  blennium  ending  in 
thoritles  originally  projected  a 
than  $70  million.    To  raise  the 
the  legislature  passed  bills 
tax  rates,  boosting  the  cigarette 
stituting  a  new  franchise  tax 
affected  banks.    Bxit  tlfe  high  ri 
lections  may  convince  the 
they  meet  again  this  fall,  that 
Increase,  at  least,  Isn't  needed 
higher  rates  were  made 
uary  1.  they  could  be  rescinde( 

Most  often,  though.  State 
Ing  almost  no  thought  to  a 
contend  the  money  lis  needed 
somewhere.    Just  u/here  is 
which  has  touched  Off 
States.  jl 

In  Texas,  a  $108  million 
est    in    nearly    20  ;!  years — led 
political  battle  last  spring, 
wanted  to  appropriate  the 
pet  pork-barrel  programs,  or  to 
payments,  but  Gov,  John  Con 
fought  such  moves.    He  feared 
Ing  would  boost  St4te  costs  on 
basis — and  he  was  horrified  at 
of  havlpg  to  come  to  the 
from  now  and  ask  jfor  a  majoi 
because  the  State'^  surplus 
sumed.  1 

Governor    Connally    Instead 
makers  to  si>end  the  money  on 
one-shot   nature,   such  as   ca 
ments  for  schools.    The  battle 
eral  weeks  and  finally  was 
compromise.      Some    $20 
marked  for  programs  of  a 
and  the  rest  went  Ipto  capital 
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Some  statehouse  executives  are  still  criti- 
cal of  the  compromise.  "If  something  should 
go  sour  with  our  sources  of  revenue,  we  could 
be  faced  with  A  politically  explosive  situation 
when  the  time  for  the  next  budget  rolls 
around,"  says  the  Governor's  budget  direc- 
tor, William  Cobb. 

A  similar  struggle  ended  in  Ohio  last  week 
only  after  a  threat  of  a  bitter  Governor-vs.- 
legislature  showdown.  Ohio  emerged  from 
its  biennium  June  30  with  a  $17.4  million 
surplus,  well  above  the  original  estimate  of 
$3.6  million.  So  the  legislature  boosted  ap- 
propriations for  public  education  in  the  new 
blennium  $9  million  above  Republican  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes'  budget  recommendation 
and  drew  an  immediate  threat  of  a  veto. 
The  Governor  insisted  such  an  increase  in 
school  spending  would  force  a  tax  boost;  he 
pointed  out  that  his  budget  had  already 
provided  for  a  $100  million  boost  in  State 
education  outlays  over  the  next  2  years,  and 
said  this  figure  took  the  blgger-than-ex- 
pected  treasury  surplus  into  account. 

CUTS  BALANCE  INCREASES 

Though  many  politicians  doubted  the 
Governor  actually  would  veto  an  education 
bill,  the  battle  ended  last  week  in  a  compro- 
mise: School  spending  in  the  current  blen- 
nium will  be  raised  $6  million  above  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes'  recommendation,  but  this  will 
be  balanced  by  cuts  of  $6  million  in  other 
State  outlays.  Among  other  things,  the 
State's  emergency  fund  is  being  clipped  $2.5 
million  below  the  Governor's  recommenda- 
tion. 

Interestingly,  Governor  Rhodes  Is  relying 
heavily  on  continued  economic  expansion  to 
sustain  State  spending,  even  at  his  budget 
figures,  without  a  ta.n  increase  over  the  next 
2  years.  His  budget  counts  on  conynued 
booming  business  to  lift  coUectlons  a  sharp 
14  percent  during  the  current  biennium 
under  the  State's  current  tax  structure. 

Ohio  is  hardly  alone  in  this  counting  on 
a  continuation  of  the  business  boom  to  help 
balance  its  budget.  With  an  election  this 
fall,  New  Jersey  State  legislators  have  passed 
a  budget  calling  for  increased  spending  but 
no  tax  boosts.  In  preparing  the  fiscal  1966 
budget,  St.ate  officials  estimated  tax  revenues 
would  climb  to  $623  million  from  last  year's 
estimated  $574  million.  All  but  $11  mUlion 
of  the  rise  is  expected  to  come  from  growth 
of  the  State's  economy:  the  rest  would  come 
from  acceleration  In  collections  of  insurance 
taries. 

LOW  SPENDING 

New  Jersey's  tax  structure,  however,  is  still 
the  focal  point  of  the  current  Governor's 
race.  While  the  State  faces  no  financial 
crisis  in  the  form  of  huge  deficits,  there's  a 
major  debate  over  its  lagging  spending.  The 
Garden  State  ranks  last  In  the  Nation  In 
per-capita  tax  revenues  but  also  ranks  low  In 
spending— It's  49th  In  per-capita  aid  to  edu- 
cation, 49th  m  per-capita  highway  spending 
and  48th  In  per-capita  welfare  spending. 

The  low  ranking  could  soon  end.  Both 
candidates  for  Governor,  Democratic  incum- 
bent Richard  Hughes  and  GOP  challenger 
Wayne  Dumont,  have  lined  up  for  higher 
taxes  in  the  future.  Governor  Hughes  Is 
plugging  for  an  income  tax  and  Mr.  Dumont 
is  supporting  a  sales  tax.  New  Jersey  is  one 
of  the  few  States  without  a  general  Income 
tax  or  a  sales  tax. 

In  Michigan,  too,  new  future  taxes  are 
considered  necessary  by  both  parties.  De- 
spite the  State's  huge  current  surplilp.  State 
authorities  warn  soaring  costs,  particularly 
for  education,  probably  will  bring  a  $37  mil- 
lion deficit  In  State  operations  in  the  current 
year.  That  deficit,  they  think  will  go  much 
higher  next  year — enough  so.  quite  likely,  to 
wipe  out  the  $122  million  surplus  by  the  end 
of  1967. 

But  the  size  of  the  current  surplus  Is 
hindering  efforts  to  get  taxes  raised  in  time 
to  head  off  trouble;  neither  the  Republican 


State  administration,  headed  by  Gov.  George 
Romney,  nor  the  Democratic-controlled  legis- 
lature, is  eager  to  take  the  political  conse- 
quences of  raising  taxes  while  the  State 
appears  so  prosperous.  The  Democrats  last 
fall  won  controf  of  the  legislature  for  the 
first  time  in  30  years,  and  "if  we  pass  an  In- 
come tax  while  there's  a  big  surplus  we  may 
take  another  30  years  to  get  (back)  control," 
says  one  party  leader.  Michigan  now  has  no 
income  tax;  its  general  fund  Is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  revenues  from  a  sales  tax  and  a 
patchwork  of  nuisance  taxes. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Streert  Journal,  Aug.  9,  1965] 
Property      Ta#c     Debate — Protests     Mount 

That  Such  Levies  Are  Inequitable,   Too 

High 

(By  Joseph  Mathewson) 

Chicago. — Are  property  taxes  too  high? 

Around  the  country  protests  by  homeown- 
ers, farmers,  and  businessmen  are  giving  new 
impetus  to  an  old  debate  over  whether  the 
age-old  property  tax  is  still  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate means  of  raising  public  revenues.  The 
discussion  Is  more  than  academic  now,  for 
many  States  are  easing  the  ever-upward 
pressure  on  these  levies  and  turning  more  to 
other  revenue  sources. 

Property  taxes  cover  mainly  real  estate, 
and  also  business  Inventories  and  machin- 
ery, livestock,  and  such  personal  goods  as 
autos  and  furniture.  They  are  levied  pri- 
marily by  local  governments,  but  by  some 
States,  too,  the  money  going  mostly  to  public 
schools.  Last  year  property  taxes  reaped  a 
hefty  $22  billion,  and  no  one  expects  such 
productive  levies  to  be  swept  away,  but  there 
are  many  who  argue  that  they're  not  fully 
geared  to  an  Industrial  society  where  much 
income  and  wealth  aren't  derived  from 
property. 

•'At  the  turn  of  the  century,"  says  Gov. 
William  H.  AVery,  of  Kansas,  "75  percent  of 
Kansas  Income  was  from  the  land  or  Im- 
provement In  land.  Now  It's  only  25  percent, 
yet  our  ad  valorem  (property)  tax  Is  contin- 
uing to  carry  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
load  in  education." 

Critics  point  out  that  much  modern 
property,  such  as  securities  and  bank  ac- 
counts, escapes  property  taxation  and  so  the 
burden  falls  Inequitably  on  tangible  prop- 
erty. Also,  according  to  economics  professor. 
Reuben  A.  Zubrow,  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  .'•the  property  tax  base  does  not 
grow  with  the  growth  In  need  for  public 
Income  and  development.  We  need  a  more 
flexible  source." 

In  some  places  property  taxes  are  believed 
to  have  reached  their  practical  limit,  or  gone 
beyond.  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  of  Cali- 
fornia, feels  real  e'state  taxes  are  unneces- 
sarily excessive  in  most  areas  of  California. 
Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders,  of  Georgia,  declares. 
"The  property  tax  rate  has  Just  about 
reached  the  saturation  point.  V/e"re  going  to 
have  to  open  up  additional  revenues  for  local 
government." 

A  brake  on  building 

In  the  business  realm,  the  lack  of  nev.- 
building  in  downtown  Boston  in  recent  yenrs 
is  generally  attributed  to  unusually  high 
property  taxes.  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  of 
Utah,  says,  the  State's  tax  on  business  prop- 
erty ••is  getting  to  the  point  where  it's  dis- 
couraging new  industry  from  locating  in 
Utah."  He  feels  a  business  income  tax  is 
better  because  a  new  venture  doesn't  have  to 
remit  such  a  levy  "until  the  business  str.rts 
to  pay."  Iowa's  Inventory  tax,  according  to 
Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  is  "certainly  vnfair 
to  businesses  that  need  large  inventories  and 
can't  turn  them  fast,"  such  as  lumber  and 
hardware  firms,  "and  It  makes  liars  cut  oi 
90  percent  of  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  tax  esperts  con- 
tend property  taxation  is  not  excessive. 
They  point  out  that  property  levies  still  pro- 
duce nearly  half  of  local  government  reve- 
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nue  and  this  ampunt  can't  readily  be  raised 
from  other  sources.  "You'd  need  a  20-per- 
cent sales  tax  to  replace  the  property  tax," 
says  John  Shannon  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

These  experts  concede  the  property  tax  has 
shortcomings,  but  they  insist  it  can  be  im- 
proved and  equitably  increased  to  meet  ris- 
ing revenue  needs. 

The  principal  improvement  sought  is  the 
assessment  of  all  propertjr'at  the  same  per- 
centage of  true  value.  This  could  be  almost 
any  percentage;  75  percent  Is  considered  a 
good  level,  while  many  States  now  stipulate 
100  percent  (but  don't  enforce  lt)»  "M  the 
law  says  50  or  100  percent  of  market 
value,  all  property  should  be  assessed  that 
way,"  says  Lynn  F.  Anderson,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  Though  some  property- 
tax  changes,  such  as  one  proposed  by  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner,  of  Illinois,  would  permit  taxa- 
tion of  homes  at  a  lower  rate  than  income- 
producing  business  property.  Professor  An- 
derson feels  the  business  and  residential 
rates  should  be  equal.  "You  have  to  re- 
member," he  says,  "that  the  owner  of  a  home 
also  has  Income  and  taxpaylng' capacity." 

Defenders  of  the  property  tax  also  favor 
eliminating  taxes  on  securities  and  other  as- 
sets which  are  difficult  to  subject  to  assess- 
ment and  they  strongly  urge  putting  assess- 
ment work  in  the  hands  of  professionals 
rather  than  untrained  elected  officials  or 
political  appointees. 

Given  such  Improvements,  the  property 
tax  could  yield  much  greater  revenue  with- 
out becoming  unduly  burdensome,  the  au- 
thorities contend.  According  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
in  1960  property  tax  rates  in  individual  States 
ranged  from  about  0.5  percent  to  about  2.4 
percent  of  actual  property  value,  and  this 
wide  variation  indicates  an  "untapped  prop- 
erty tax  potential."  The  Commission  figured 
that  "if  all  States  taxed  at  the  average  ef- 
fective rate  In  New  England,  property  tax 
yields  would  be  increased  about  50  percent." 
Efforts  to  improve  property  tax  adminis- 
tration are  being  made  In  many  States,  but 
progress  Is  slow.  One  problem,  asserts 
L.  Laszlo  Ecker-Racz,  assistant  director  of 
the  Advisory  Commission,  is  that  •'local  com- 
munities compete  In  property  tax  exemp- 
tions," giving  special  relief  to  old  people, 
farmers,  or  other  groups  and  ttfus  increasing 
the  burden  of  other  taxpayers.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  this,  he  feels,  "is  for  the  State  to 
see  that  property  is  fairly  assessed."  How- 
ever. Mr.  Ecker-Racz  adds.  State  govern- 
ments receive  little  of  their  own  revenue 
from  property  taxes  (though  State  laws  gen- 
erally govern  property  taxation  by  local  gov- 
ernments) "and  if  the  States  have  no  rev- 
enue stake  in  the  property  tax,  it's  hard  to 
get  them  interested  in  policing." 

legislative  action 

As  the  arguments  go  on,  property  taxes 
continue  to  rise,  by  about  $1.5  billion  a  year, 
and  political  pressure  against  them  also  is 
mounting.  This  year  several  States  took 
steps  to  curtail  property  levies  and  provide 
instead  revenue  from  sales.  Income,  or  other 
taxes,  usually  collected  by  the  State  and 
passed  on  to  local  governments. 

The  Utah  Legislature  increased  corpora- 
tion and  personal  Income  taxes  by  $12  mil- 
lion partly  to  permit  a  reduction  in  the 
State-level  property  tax  rate  equivalent  to 
$1.7  million  In  revenue.  Illinois  and  North 
Dakota  lawmakers  voted  to  drop  personal 
property  taxes,  Instead  establishing  an  in- 
come tax  In  Illinois  and  increasing  various 
taxes  in  North  Dakota.  These  plans  will  be 
submitted-'to  the  voters  in  each  State.  The 
Idaho  Legislature  approved  a  sales  tax  which 
would  require  ending  the  State-level  per- 
sonal and  real  property  taxes;  the  plan  has 
gone  into  effect  but  voters  will  make  the 
final  decisions  next  year.     Similarly,  an  in- 


come tax  approved  by  the  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature would  eliminate  State-level  property 
taxes,  and  petitions  are  now  circulating  to 
put  this  on  the  ballot  next  year. 

In  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Wyoming, 
Iowa,  and  Idaho  the  legislatures  reduced 
property  taxes  on  livestock,  household  goods, 
business  inventories  and  machinery,  moneys 
and  credit,  and  warehoused  goods.  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Smyiie  of  Idaho  says  that  as  a 
result  of  new  exemption  for  goods  in  transit 
through  the  State  (a  freeport  law),  ••some 
cold-storage  people — handling  fruits  and  veg- 
etables— already  have  announced  plans  for 
expansion  of  their  capacity." 

state  aid  to  communities 

Furthermore,  Georgia,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon  began  new  programs  of  State 
payments  to  local  governments  in  hopes  of 
alleviating  the  need  for  property  tax  In- 
creases. A  similar  program  already  existing 
in  New  York  was  doubled  to  a  whopping 
$197.6  million  In  grants  this  year.  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe  of  MEissachusetts  has  proposed 
a  3-percent  sales  tax  which  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  local  governments  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Governor,  "definitely"  would  pave 
the  way  for  actual  reductions  in  local  prop- 
erty taxes. 

Looking  ahead,  more  potshots  will  be  fired 
at  property  taxes.  Unsuccessful  reduction 
proposals  made  this  year  by  the  Governors 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  and 
Texas  will  be  revived  In  future  legislative 
sessions.  "I  want  to  eliminate  personal 
property  taxes  if  we  can,"  says  Gov.  Warren 
P.  Knowles  of  Wisconsin.  Special  property- 
tax  studies  are  underway  In  Arizona  and 
Iowa,  and  they're  likely  to  produce  recom- 
mendations for  change. 

New  revenue  devices  undoubtedly  will  as- 
sist these  efforts.  In  one  State-tax  innova- 
tion, per  capita  annual  credits  of  $6  in  Indi- 
ana and  $7  in  Colorado  have  been  Introduced 
to  help  offset  the  State  sales  tax,  thus  blunt- 
ing the  frequent  charge  that  such  levies 
bear  too  heavily  on  low-Income  families. 
Professor  Zubrow  of  Colorado  believes  '"this 
Is  a  technique  by  which  local  governmental 
units  can  move  into  the  sales  tax  field." 

But  as  some  cute  will  be  made,  so  also,  at 
least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  will  total 
property  taxes  continue  to  rise.  And  the 
debate  over  "how  high  Is  up?"  will  go  on — 
In  the  State  capltol.  In  the  university,  and 
most  certainly  in  the  assessor's  office. 


SHORTAGE  OF  EXPERIENCED  LA- 
BOR IN  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
APPLE  PICKING  SEASON 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
apple  growers  of  New  Hampshire  are  in 
desperate  straits.  Unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  permits  the  bringing  in  of 
Canadians  to  supplement  the  domestic 
labor  force  to  work  during  the  apple 
picking  season,  which  starts  September  7, 
if  not  earlier,  and  runs  for  approxi- 
mately 6  weeks,  a  large  portion  of  the 
State's  $5  million  apple  crop  will  be 
destroyed. 

Harvesting  an  apple  crop  is  a  hair- 
trigger  operation.  Every  apple  that  is 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  becomes 
instantly  unfit  for  marketing  and  can 
be  used  only  for  cider.  In  these  days  of 
effective  cold  storage,  the  apple  industry 
is  a  10-month  process.  Apples  that  are 
bi-uised  in  the  slightest  degree  as  they 
are  picked  will  come  out  of  cold  storage 
unfit  for  marketing.  It  is  estimated 
that  unless  an  adequate  and  efficient 
labor  force  is  available  at  the  start  of 
the  picking  season,  the  loss  will  run 
$200,000  each  day. 


Apple  growers,  assisted  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Bureau  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Department  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity, and  by  the  Federal  Labor  Depart- 
ment, have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  secure  the  last  available  domes- 
tic employee.  They  have  advertised  in 
the  press,  had  spot  announcements  over 
the  air,  and  placed  signs  in  stores  and 
public  places.  They  have  secured  the 
part-time  services  of  off-duty  military 
personnel,  as  well  as  students  from  high 
schools  and  colleges.  1  doubt  if  they  did 
resort  to  one  expedient  suggested  by 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Labor  De- 
partment that  they  seek  workers  from 
inmates  of  the  State's  mental  institu- 
tions. 

The  apple  growers  face  a  diminishing 
number  of  unemployed.  At  this  period 
in  1963,  the  unemployment  percentage  in 
New  Hampshire  was  3.3  percent;  in  1964, 
3.1  percent;  this  year, '2.2  percent.  Added 
to  this  is  an  increased  apple  crop.  In 
1964,  1,200,000  bushels  were  harvested. 
This  year  it  is  anticipated  that  1,500,000 
bushels  are  ready  for  harvesting. 

To  harvest  this  crop,  a  thousand  pick- 
ers must  be  working  every  moment  of 
every  day  during  the  short,  crucial  pe- 
riod. The  New  Hampshire  Department 
and  the  apple  industry  estimate  that  a 
work  force  of  1,650  will  be  required.  This 
is  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
local  labor  is  available  on  only  a  part- 
time  basis. 

In  1964.  214  migrants — American — 
were  employed,  of  which  about  160  stayed 
on  the  job;  361  Canadians  were  used. 
These  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
work,  like  it,  and  are  efficient  at  it;  450 
are  needed  this  year  if  substantial  loss 
is  not  to  result. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
apple  pickers  in  New  Hampshire— local, 
migrant,  and  foreign — receive  high 
wages,  operating  under  a  piece  work  sys- 
tem with  a  minimum  wage  specified  by 
the  Department.  The  State  Employment 
Service  Bureau  reports  that  workers  av- 
erage $1.85  an  hour  and  $104.30  a  week. 
Some  workers  earn  as  high  as  S35  a  day. 
Imported  workers  are  excellently  housed 
and  the  work,  though  it  requires  physical 
fitness  and  agility,  is  clean  and  pleasant. 
August  24  is  D-day  for  obtaining  per- 
mission to  import  Canadian  workers. 
They  cannot  be  processed  and  brought 
in  by  September  7,  unless  the  start  is 
made  on  or  about  this  date.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Labor  Department  finally 
has  pei-mitted  the  importation  of  some 
4,000  braceros  to  aid  in  harvesting  Cali- 
fornia's tomato  crop.  It  is  contended 
that  this  was  too  little  and  t6o  late  and 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  that  crop 
will  be  lost.  However,  if  the  law  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Secretarj'  of  Labor  has 
permitted  the  bringing  in  of  these  for- 
eign workers  in  California,  it  certainly 
would  permit  the  bringing  in  of  Ca- 
nadians to  harvest  New  Hampshire's 
apple  crop. 

Many  days  ago  I  contacted  and  urged 
Secretary  Wirtz  to  permit  this  desper- 
ately needed  aid  to  New  Hampshire  apple 
growers.  To  date,  I  have  received  no 
satisfactory  answer  from  him.  In  jus- 
tice to  him,  I  must  hasten  to  add  that  we 
are  all  aware  that  he  is  immersed  in  the 
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task  of  trying  to  settle 
strike  and  that  it  is 
cult  for  him  to  deal 
these  problems. 

However,  in  justice  to  my:  elf 
also  hasten  to  add  that  thi; 
found  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the   Labor   Department 
were  being  marked  up  by 
mittee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
his    requirements    received 
pathetic   cooperation 
nor  so  far  as  I  know  any  other 
Hampshire's  Senators  and 
tives,  been  given  reason  to 
Secretary  Wirtz'  subordinates 
with  dealing  with  this  problem 
/pressed  or  deeply  concer 
New  Hampshire  situation. 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
ment  Security  has  been 
absent  from  his  office  durini: 
days  and  has  failed  to  retujn 
telephone  calls. 

I  mention  these  facts 
cannot  get  action  from  the 
of  Labor  by  ordinary  means, 
get  through  to  them  by  whajt 
say  now  and  shall  have  to 
suing  day  on  the  floor  of 
Obviously,  I  shall  be  able 
reason  why  Department  official, 
am  not  now  referring  to  the 
seem  so  indifferent  to  New 
crying  need  when  they  next 
fore  our  subcommittee. 

The  telegrams  and  letters 
ceived     from    New     Hampsjii 
growers    would    indicate    to 
minded  person,  and  I  am  sure 
vince  this  Senate,  that  they 
in  the  beginning  in  desperate 
are  doing  and  have  done 
power  to  meet  their 
local  labor  available. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  q^ote 
gram  received  from  one  of 
and  most  reputable  apple 
night.    It  is  typical  of  what 
iqe  from  them : 

We  are  getting  desperate.  I 
that  In  this  free  country  that 
hire  help  to  harvest  our  crop, 
in  ads  In  the  papers,  but  the 
terrible.  Calls  contie  In  from 
old  children  to  plclc.  I  am 
for  help  for  Canadian  pickers. 

I  also  desire  to  quote  one  c  f  the  many 
letters  which  I  believe  seti  forth  the 
situation  exceptionally  well  md  should 
challenge  the  attention  of  thf  Senate.  I 
know  it  challenged  mine. 

Dear    Senator    Cotton:     We 
need  your  help.    The  start  of 
vest  Is  less  than  2  months 
momeht  we  have  no  idea  as  to 
when  we  may  get  men  to  help 
crops. 

I  won't  go  Into  detail  as  to 
needs  because  I  am  sure  you  are 
whole  situation.    It  seems 
that  we  be  allowed  to  bring 
the  country  to  help  with  our 
out  these  men  as  a  nucleus,  our 
be  utter  chaos. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the 
view  that  Public  Law  78  was 
the  Importation  of  all  foreign 

I  am  a  college  graduate,  sci 
pUot   during   World   War   II,   r 
O.P.C.'B,  seven  Air  Medals,  etc. 
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was  fighting  for  a  democracy.  For  20  years 
my  brother  and  I  have  been  trying  to  build 
a  business.  I  hate  to  see  the  rug  pulled  out 
from  under  us  now. 

We  employ  the  following : 

1.  Fourteen  women  9  months  a  year  pack- 
ing apples. 

2.  Nine  full  time  men. 

3.  FHve  high  school  or  college  boys  during 
the  summer. 

4.  Fifty  migrant  Negro  pickers. 

5.  All  local  labor  that  we  can  find  during 
harvest  (including  drunks,  ex-convicts,  etc.) . 

6.  For  the  past  few  years  we  have  also  used 
50  Canadians  to  help  with  our  harvest. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  letter.  I  hope 
that  you  can  help  us. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  local  applepickers  who 
are  concerned  for  this  industry  which 
they  know  so  well  and  which  they  serve 
so  skillfully. 

The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  my 
colleague  Senator  McIntyre,  and  myself, 
as  well  as  both  of  the  State's  Congress- 
men, are  deeply  concerned  with  this 
pressing  problem.  The  Governor  held  a 
conference  with  the  New  Hampshire 
Fruit  Growers  Association,  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  members  of  our 
congressional  delegation,  at  Concord  as 
far  back  as  April  22.  At  that  conference 
the  applegrowers  presented  a  well-docu- 
mented case,  which  enlisted  the  efforts  of 
everyone  of  us,  although  it  has  appar- 
ently had  little  effect  on  the  Department 
of  Labor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  an  ex- 
cellent statement  made  at  that  time  by 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Leadbeater,  of  the  New 
Hampshire   Fruit  Growers  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  shall  receive 
favorable  action  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  before  it  is  too  late.  Until  we  do 
so,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  continue  to  in- 
form the  Senate  and  the  country  of  this 
grave  injustice,  even  if  it  necessitates 
my  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  each 
day  we  are  in  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Edward  C.  Leadbeater,  New 

Hampshire  FRtrrr  Growers  Association,  at 

Governor  King's  Conference   With  •jhk 

New    Hampshire    Congressionai.    DEiEbA- 

TION 

New  Hampshire  apple  growers  and  some 
other  farmers  who  harvest  seasonal  crops 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  attitudes 
and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
since  the  expiration  of  Public  Law  No.  78  (the 
bracero  act ) .  We  feel  that  we  have  paid 
good  wages  for  pleasant  work  and  have  pro- 
vided good  bousing,  all  of  which  is  confirmed 
in  the  Annual  Farm  Labor  Report  for  1964 
of  the  Department  of  Employment  Security. 
It  appears  to  us  that  we  are  going  to  be  made 
to  suffer  for  abuses  that  may  have  been 
heaped  upon  agricultural  employees  In  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Our  apple  Industry  has  been  developed 
around  the  Mcintosh  variety  because  It  has 
proved  to  be  the  variety  most  adaptable  to 
our  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  It  Is  a 
variety  generally  eaten  out  of  hand  which 
means  that  the  individual  apple  must  be  good 
quality  and  appearance  in  order  to  have  con- 
sumsr  acceptance.  Unfortunately  the  Mc- 
intosh Is  a  tender  fruit;  Its  quality  and  ap- 
pearance can  be  speedily  downgraded  and 
Its  value  destroyed  unless  it  is  carefully  and 
skillfully  bandied.  Until  recent  years  the 
optimum    time   for   picking    Mcintosh   was 


compressed  Into  a  period  of  10  days,  but 
new  storage  techniques  and  the  use  of  "stick- 
on"  sprays  have  extended  this  time  element. 
All  growers  have  other  varieties  too,  but 
substantially  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
crop  should  be  picked  within  a  period  of  4 
weeks. 

Not  every  Tom,  .Dick,  and  Mary  Jane  Is 
qualified  to  be  or  to  become  an  apple  picker, 
but  the  person  with  the  right  attributes  and 
attitudes  can  quickly  become  an  earner  of 
very  good  wages.  A  good  apple  picker  must 
have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
athlete:  he  should  have  strength  and  stam- 
ina, good  coordination,  quickness  of  hand 
and  eye,  and  a  willingness  to  keep  plugging. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  anyone  who  has  these 
qualifications  is  employable  and  locally,  at 
least,  he  Is  employed  In  a  full-time  Job  from 
which  we  could  not  hope  to  wean  him  and 
enoxigh  others  when  we  can  offer  no  more 
than  4  or  5  weeks  work. 

"Apple  time"  In  New  Hampshire  Is  a 
beautiful  time  of  the  year;  foliage  Is  gorgeous 
and  the  crisp,  cool  air  is  wonderful  to 
breathe.  It  is  also  a  period  of  frosty  morn- 
ings and  rapidly  cooling  twilights  and  oc- 
casionally cold,  drizzly  days,  but  the  picking 
must  go  on.  Experience  has  proved  that 
the  migrant  picker  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  Is  not  generally  adaptable  to 
these  climatic  conditions:  and,  too.  the  mi- 
grant who  has  the  right  attitudes  to  make 
him  a  good  picker  would  In  most  cases  have 
found  employment  elsewhere  In  the  country 
where  a  longer  harvest  season  and  warmer 
temperatures  would  be  more  to  his  liking. 
Contrariwise,  many  of  us  have  found  that 
Canadian  apple  pickers  are  able  to  cope  with 
the  vagaries  of  our  weather.  Economically 
It  will  Be  a  terrific  blow  to  our  Industry  if 
we  are  denied  this  type  of  harvest  labor  in 
the  future. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  Indicated  there 
would  be  no  shortage  of  harvest  help  "if 
decent  working  conditions  are  provided  and 
If  it  is  paid  for  on  terms  in  line  with  those 
for  other  work  that  is  equally  hard  and 
unpleasant."  Apple  picking  is  not  easy  work 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  working  condi- 
tions are  certainly  decent  and.  for  those 
willing  to  work.  It  Is  pleasant  work.  As  to 
pay.  the  opportunity  for  the  qualified  worker 
is  certainly  comparable  to  that  available  to 
the  average  day  laborer  In  about  any  in- 
dustry. The  Farm  Labor  Report  for  1964 
states  that  "all  apple  pickers  In  New  Hamp- 
shire averaged  $1.85  per  hour  and  $104.30 
per  week." 

We  must  commend  the  alms  of  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  unemplo3rment  and  to  alle- 
viate poverty,  but  why  should  agriculture  be 
singled  out  to  do  this  Job?  Is  it  not  because 
there  have  been  many  Jobs  In  farming  which 
would  be  performed  by  the  unskilled  or  the 
handicapped,  and  because  over  many  years 
agriculture  has  given  employment  to  these 
unfortunates?  (Farmers  have  been  able  to 
employ  this  type  of  help  as  long  as  wages 
were  In  line  with  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  work  performed;  but  tlie  establishment 
of  minimum  hourly  or  daily  wages  can  only 
result  In  increasing  the  unemployabllity  of 
such  persons.) 

We  have  little  to  fear  from  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  wages  for  the  compe- 
tent worker,  but  we  can't  afford  to  pay 
transportation  from  some  distant  city  or 
State,  to  furnish  housing  and  then  pay  wages 
to  someone  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  our 
work.  Under  the  proposed  "voluntary  re- 
cruitment" plan  the  Incompetent  would  be 
replaced,  but  can  he  be  replaced  In  time 
to  pick  the  apples  that  should  have  been 
picked  yesterday?  If  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  properly  screen  applicants  from 
the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  or  poverty- 
stricken  so  as  to  assure  us  that  they  will  be 
competent  applepickers,  we  will  be  happy  to 
employ  them.    Since  the  aim  of  the  Depart- 
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^^LSo^Vi  l^^ZZJ^llVJl  Z  AxJerican  workS'at  TrSlan!^!^fJ  i   '^'  ^^epartment  of  Labor  claims  that 

the  Government  at  least  pay  for  the  trans-  Amencan  workers,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  local  workers  can  be  found  to  harvest 

portation   of   these  workers?     The  poasible  ^ .          -l,  "}^J^^  ^  ^pple  Crop.    It  is  the  crop.     To  my  way  of  thinking,  this 

margins  of  profit  for  apple  growers  in  this  ^^y  PCfsible  to  find  them  in  New  Hamp-  Is  the  most  ridiculous  statement  which 

day  when  the  price  of  our  product  has  not  shire,  in  New  England,  or  in  the  North-  I  have  eVer  received  from  a  Government 

advanced  anywhere  near  as  rapidly  as  have  east.    It  may  be  possible  to  find  them  in  agency.    The  unemployment  statistics  of 

all  of  our  costs,  including  labor,  simply  do  Hawaii,  if  the  New  Hampshire  apple  pro-  New  Hampshire  tell   a  simple  story— 

TtTs  irZlZosTaT.^nV'"'  '""''^  ^°^^  SaUo'SfromZno'luirt!)  New  HamT  '""T  "  "°  T^^^  ^^Z  '°'''-    ^^^  ^^^'^- 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  application  of  Se    ft  m^^^°nnl^S}.t^7n?^^fr::  ^"^%  unemployment  figure  most  recently 

all  of  the  criteria  proposed    by   Secretary  !^„l"„  .v,™^t^  a      pof^^'e  to  find  them  available  shows  unemployment  down  to 

Wirtz  can  only  result  In  business  failure  for  ^    ,     ^  *"f,  ^   -l  ™""^'^  dependents  in  2.2  percent.    This  is  even  lower  than  last 

many  apple  growers.    A  resiUtant  shortage  Iceland.     But  it  IS  not  possible  to  find  year's  figure  of  2.7  percent,  when  some 

of  apples  might  result  in  an  increase  of  apple  them  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  360  Canadian  workers  were  needed     In 

prices  which  would  permit  the  few  growers  State  Of  New  Hampshire.  view   of   the   combination  of   increased 

remaining  in  the  business  to  meet  the  de-  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss  crops  and  decreased  unemolovment    it 

mands  of  labor     Is  it  the  real  objective  of  some  of  the  background  of  our  specific  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  more 

tant  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  year  than  last  year.  But  the  apple  pro- 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  Last  year,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart-  ducers  of  my  State  are  prepared  to  make 
my  sad  duty  to  lay  before  the  Senate  and  "^ent  of  Agriculture,  New  Hampshire  pro-  superhuman  efforts  to  obtain  American 
the  Nation  a  charge  of  irresponsibility  duced  some  1,180,000  bushels  of  apples,  workers.  They  are  prepared  to,  and  in 
against  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern-  This  year,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri-  fact  already  have,  redoubled  their  efforts 
ment.  culture  expects  an  even  larger  crop,  some  to  obtain  Americans.  They  have  suc- 
The  Department  of  Labor,  in  an  ill-  1.250,000  bushels.  The  industry  is  even  ceeded  to  the  point  where  they  might  not 
advised  effort  to  protect  itself  and  to  ^°^^  optimistic,  and  estimates  that  our  need  more  Canadians  than  they  were 
conceal  serious  difficulties  which  have  State  will  have  a  crop  of  1,400,000  able  to  obtain  last  year.  But  they  feel 
arisen  in  connection  with  an  otherwise  bushels.  In  any  event,  both  the  Federal  in  good  faith,  that  they  will  at  least  need 
commendable  program,  has  taken  the  Government  and  the  apple  industry  as  many  as  they  were  able  to  obtain  last 
extreme  step  of  refusing  to  even  listen  to  agree  that  this  year's  crop  will  be  greater  year. 

the  legitimate  requests  of  the  people  and  ^^n  last  year's,  and  thus  a  larger  labor  i  stated  that  the  statewide  unemploy- 

the  authorized  representatives  of  a  State  ^°^^  will  be  needed.  ment  in  New  Hampshire  had  reached  a 

of  the  Union.    -^"^  The  labor  force  for  New  Hampshire's  low  of  2.2  percent.    The  State  figures  do 

Mr.  Prefldent,  I  make  these  charges  ^PP^^    hai'vest    has    traditionally    been  not  show  the  conditions  in  the  areas 

with  reluctance.    The  record  will  show  composed   of   a  majority   of  American  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  bulk  of  the 

that  I  have  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  workers.     New  Hampshire's  apple  pro-  apple  orchards.    The  figures  for  these 

the  domestic  policies  of  the  present  ad-  Queers,  unlike  some  other  employers  of  regions  are  as  follows: 

ministration.    But  the  facts  compel  me  ?f"^"',*"''^i  ^°-^^-  ^ave  not  relied  for  week  endina  Aua  i4 

to  stand  here  today  the  bulk  of  their  work  force  on  foreign  week  enaxng  Aug.  14 

I  have  followed  this  specific  problem  in  labor.     But  they  have  used  Canadian  im  percent] 

the  Department  of  Labor  for  some   6  ^/^^  i".,.the  Past  t«  fill  the  relatively  Portsmouth                                     ll     II 

months  now,  and  have  tried  to  be  rea-  lew  positions  for  which  no  Americans.  Nashua.                                        19      29 

sonable.      My  reasonableness  has  been  either  New  Hampshire  residents  or  mi-     Keene.... '"  \  z      20 

met  by  unreasonableness.     I  have  tried  S^ant  laborers,  were  available.                       Manchester 3.0      3.9 

to  be  patient.    My  patience  has  been  met  Look  at  the  statistics.     According  to    Concord 1.5      2.4 

by  arbitrariness.     I  have   tried  to  be  ^^  '^■^-  Department  of  Labor  figures,    ciaremont 2.3     25 

realistic.    My  realism  has  been  met  by  <?ie  1964  apple  work  force  totaled  1,600    ^°lZv. ?-^      *^ 

fantasy,  by  an  "Alice  in  Wonderland-  ^^prkers.    Of  this  numberl,250,  or  over    J^tueton 17      11 

view  of  the  situation,  by  a  blindness  to  three-fourths,  were  Americans.    No  one                  — ^-  ^      ^^ 

reality.  ^^^  accuse  New  Hampshire  applegrowers  Mr.  President,  you  cannot  squeeze 
The  basis  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  °^  being  unwilling  to  hire  American  blood  out  of  a  rock.  And  you  cannot 
poUcies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  with  ^'O^ers.  squeeze  more  apple  harvesters  out  of  the 
respect  to  foreign  agricultural  laborers.  "^^  figures  provided  by  the  State  of  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Our  neigh- 
As  the  Senate  well  knows,  present  De-  ^^^  Hampshire  Department  of  Employ-  boring  States  are  in  similar  positions, 
partment  policy  in  this  field  has  as  its  '"^"*'  Security  are  even  more  meaning-  Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
goal  the  extension  of  agricultural  em-  ^"^  *^^"  ^^^  figures  which  I  have  just  Labor  tells  us  that  they  will  be  able  to 
ployment  opportunities  to  Americans,  ^"oted.  According  to  that  department's  find  American  workers  to  do  the  job.  I 
and  the  marked  preference  for  American  survey,  361  jobs  will  have  to  be  filled  by  wish  them  all  the  luck  in  the  world.  I 
laborers  over  foreign  laborers.  I  support  Canadian  workers.  Two  hundred  and  hope  they  are  successful.  But  I  doubt 
this    policy.      I    voted    to    abolish    the  fourteen  may  be  filled  by  American  mi-  that  they  will  be. 

bracero  program  last  year.  I  believe  srant  workers,  and  the  remainder  will  be  I  have  been  told  by  the  Department  of 
that  Americans  should  have  the  first  -^Hed  by  local  workers.  These  facts  do  Labor  that  new  recruiting  techniques 
chance  to  work  on  American  farms.  "°*  ^^^^^  *be  policy  issues  which  the  U.S.  wUl  be  successful.  What  are  these  tech- 
However,  when  Americans  cannot  be  department  of  Labor  is  supposed  to  be  niques,  which,  so  I  was  told,  had  not  been 
found  to  work  on  a  certain  crop  in  a  cer-  concerned  with.  These  facts  show  only  tried  in  the  past?  One  of  them  consists 
tain  area,  when  Americans  are  unwilling  1"^^  }f^^  ^^^  Hampshire  applegrowers  in  approaching  off-duty  servicemen  at 
to  work  there,  or  when  Americans  in  fact  r^"^'^  historically  4)een  more  than  willing  nearby  military  installations  to  work  on 
do  not  exist  who  will  work  there,  then  I  to  employ  Americans  if  they  are  avaU-  the  crop.  This  sounds  like  a  good  idea, 
believe  that  foreign  laborers  should  be  ^^^  ^^en  I  mentioned  it  to  some  New- 
allowed  to  do  the  work.  It  is  ti-ue  that  ^^  might  be  in  order  at  this  point  to  Hampshire  apple  producers  as  an  exam- 
some  claims  that  Americans  are  unavail-  "mention  that  apple  pickers  do  not  re-  pie  of  the  new  ways  in  which  labor  could 
able  or  unwilling  to  harvest  certain  corps  ^^y^  substandard  wages  in  New  Hamp-  be  found,  my  optimism  was  sharply  set 
have  in  the  past  turned  out  to  be  only  f'^'    ^stmiates  of  the  average  wage  for  back. 

thespuriousclaimsof  Lowers  who  for  ^  ^^!^  Hampshire  apple  picker  range  "Why,"  I  was  told,  "that  is  a  wonder- 
otLr  r?^ns  hTve  bee^^^^^^  from  $1.80  to  $1.95  per  hour.  The  issue  ful  idea.  We  would  like  to  use  service- 
employ  Sekic^^^^^  of  an  adequate  wage  scale  has  never  been  men.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  been 
Pm,«iw  f^?whol  i„  fii»  T7i  XT  ^^^^^  ^y  ^"y  oppoYient  of  New  Hamp-  using  them  for  years.  We  are  countin- 
M.^iV  ^'  '^^t^'^  °\  *^^  ^^"^  ^^^""^'^  «*f°^*«  t°  °^^'^  a  ^^^  Canadian  on  using  servicemen,  but  even  then  we 
Hampshire  apple  crop,  these  claims  are  workers  to  harvest  the  apple  crop,  not  wUl  need  more  workers."  And  so  the 
rounded  in  certain  fact.  even  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  great  new  plan  of  the  Department  of 
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Labor  turns  out  to  be  an  old 
pedient  which  our  New 
ducers  have  been  using  for 
Then  the  Department  of 
me  that  they  were  recruiting 
labor  force  at  New  Hampsh 
vacation  resorts,  who  will  be 
after  Labor  Day.    I  passed  tl 
tion  along  to  New  Hampshii^ 
told  that  this  form  of 
also  been  going  on  for  years, 
leni  is  that  most  of  the  eligil^le 
are  college  students,  and 
of -State  universities  have  a 
flicting    with    picking    apple^ 
Hampshire. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
the  Department  of  Labor 
wished  to  make  the  supre 
find  350  more  Americans  to 
in   New  Hampshire's   apple 
am  certain  of  this  because 
some  research  in  the 
budget.    In  the  office  of  the 
Labor  himself  there  are  227 
employees,  ranging  from  on< 
of  Labor  down  through  two 
classified  as  grade  GS-2.    I 
that    the    remaining    123 
could  easily  be  found  amon  ; 
employees  of  the  Manpower 
tion,  or  the  714  employees  of 
Management  Services 
the  75  employees  of  the  Bureau 
Standards,  or  even  the  1,331 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics . 
became  very  difficult,  perhapp 
unteers  might  be  found 
permanent  employees  of  the 
International    Labor    Affain 
perhaps  their  preoccupatior 
eign  interests  might  make 
ble. 

I  am  equally  certain  that, 
penditure   of  unwarranted 
the  taxpayers'  money,  the 
of  Labor  may  be  able  to  impo  t 
workers  at  great  expense       ' 
distances  in  an  ad  hoc  effoit 
pickers  for  this  year's  crop.  1 
nunors  to  the  effect  that 
ministration  funds  might  be 
sidize  such  a  venture.    But 
cry  from  a  realistic  answer 
mate  needs  of  the  citizens 
business  in  my  State. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  it 
clear  that  the  New  Hampshjre 
is  not  the  same  as  the 
tion.     The  New  Hampshire 
not   the   bracero   problem, 
show  that  historically,  the 
majority  of  New  Hampshire 
ers  have  been  American  ( 
local  and  migratory  worker 
show  that  New  Hampshire 
have  been  well  paid.     The 
that  New  Hampshire 
been  well  housed.    And  the 
that  the  national  labor  po 
lished  by  the  Congress  have 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,    the 
more  serious  daily.    If  more 
found,  and  found  soon,  the 
Hampshire  will  suffer  an 
loss  of  $200,000.    This  is  a 
money  in  our  small  State 
producers  grow  more  and 
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as  they  wait  for  some  sign  of  assurance 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  that  their 
crops  will  not  rot.  If  domestic  workers 
carmot,  in  fact,  be  found,  they  want  an 
indication  that  Canadian  workers  will 
be  allowed  in. 

During  the  past  week,  the  apple  pro- 
ducers of  New  Hampshire,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  department  of 
employment  security,  have  been  prepar- 
ing applications  for  Canadian  laborers. 
They  are  aware  that,  at  the  present 
time,  such  applications  cannot  be  ap- 
proved. They  are  aware  that  they  have 
an  obligation  to  continue  to  look  for 
American  workers.  But  they  feel  that, 
since  time  is  of  the  essence,  they  should 
have  the  application  forms  ready. 

The  New  Hampshire  commissioner  of 
employment  security  was  told  Monday 
that  he  could  not  submit  the  applica- 
tions. He  was  told  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  applications;  if  submitted,  the 
applications  would  be  either  mailed  back 
to  New  Hampshire  or  else  disposed  of  in 
a  Federal  wastebasket.  Now  this  is  un- 
reasonable. If  American  workers  in  fact 
cannot  be  found,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  Department  of  Labor 
cannot  prepare  itself  to  set  in  motion 
the  administrative  machinery  to  bring 
Canadian  workers  in.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  very  reasonable  to  make  such  prepa- 
rations. 

When  I  was  informed  of  the  Depart- 
ment's refusal  to  even  accept  the  appli- 
cations I  frankly  did  not  believe  it.  I 
checked  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
here  in  Washington  and  was  told  that 
not  only  was  it  so.  but  that  it  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor will  not  even  receive  applications  for 
Canadian  help,  even  when  all  the  parties 
understand  that  the  applications  repre- 
sent only  a  standby  mea'jure  to  help  pre- 
vent a  catastrophe. 

The  facts  are  clear.  What  is  at  stake 
in  New  Hampshire  is  not  the  future  of  a 
program  to  increase  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  Americans.  What  is  at  stake 
is  not  the  bracero  program.  The  issue 
here  is  whether  iimocent  New  Hamp- 
shire farmers,  acting  in  good  faith,  are 
going  to  be  put  out  of  business  by  an 
incorrect  administrative  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  Labor  has  a  deep 
personal,  emotional  commitment  to  his 
cause.  I  sympathize  with  him  as  he  im- 
dergoes  the  burdens  of  his  office.  But  I 
do  not  feel  that  any  public  official  has  the 
right  to  allow  his  emotions  to  interfere 
with  his  duty  to  administer  the  law  in 
an  impartial  manner.  The  policy  ques- 
tions which  are  involved  here  have  been 
resolved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  ignore 
this  resolution  through  administrative 
action.  I  am  hopeful  that  Department 
of  Labor  policy  may  change  in  the  near 
future. 

NATIONAL    DRUM    CORPS    WEEK 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  observ- 
ing National  Drum  Corps  Week.    August 


15  through  August  22  has  been  set  aside 
to  honor  the  more  than  1  million  par- 
ticipants who  perform  in  this  worth- 
while activity. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  community 
spirit  and  national  pride  by  their  music 
and  precision  marching. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  di'um  and, bugle  corps  of  America 
and  wish  them  continued  success. 


THE  PEACEFUL  ATOM  AND  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  SOUTH 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  foremost  public  servants  and 
best-informed  Senators  is  the  Honorable 
Albert  Gore  of  Temiessee.  His  con- 
tribution in  the  fields  of  finance  and  for- 
eign affairs  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  strength  to  our  Nation  and  an  in- 
spiration for  our  youth. 

In  another  field  the  efforts  and  wis- 
dom of  Senator  Albert  Gore  will  prob- 
ably change  the  course  of  human  con- 
duct and  make  life  all  the  more  interest- 
ing and  better.  Senator  Albert  Gore  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  no  superior.  One  of 
the  finest  tributes  that  can  be  paid  to 
him  is  to  say  that  he  is  helping  the 
world  to  imderstand  the  fiowers  of 
atomic  energy  as  well  as  its  ashes.  Sen- 
ator Albert  Gore's  speech  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  on  August  18,  1965,  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  "Nuclear  Application"  entitled 
"The  Peaceful  Atom  and  the  Industrial 
South"  is  another  exanmle  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  this  distinguished  Amer- 
ican. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Peacefttl  Atom  and  the  Industrial 

South 
Ladles  and  gentlemen;  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  agQ  a  talented  group  of  scien- 
tists under  the  direction  of  physicist  Enrico 
Perm!  demolistrated  that  the  fissioning  oi 
uranium  could  be  made  continuous. 

A  few  years  later  came  the  bomb.  And 
then  peace — but  a  peace  so  precarious  that  It 
necessitated  a  Government  monopoly  on  the 
atom  and  the  continued  devotion  of  our 
nuclear  facilities  to  purposes  of  atomic 
armament. 

'Finally,  there  came  a  relaxation — of  a 
8ort — of  International  tension^.  This,  to- 
gether with  an  unparalleled  American  nu- 
clear arsenal,  permitted  us  to  devote  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  time,  money,  and  efforts  to 
fostering  the  benign  uses  of  atomic  energy 
This  combination  of  circumstances  also 
permitted  the  atom  to  enter  the  marketplace. 
In  1954  Congress  enacted  a  new  atomic 
energy  act  which  terminated  the  Govern- 
ment's virtual  monopoly  on  this  revolution- 
ary new  energy  source  and  allowed  private 
Industry  to   enter   the  field. 

Now.  Uttle  more  than  a  decade  after  the 
passage  of  that  act.  and  despite  a  somewhat 
halting  start,  the  civilian  atom  has  quick- 
ened Its  pace  and  lengthened  its  strides  to 
the  point  where.  In  many  areas.  It  is  about 
to  march  onto  the  profit  side  of  the  financial 
ledger.  More  Importantly,  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  have  progressed  to  the  stage 
where    they    are   assuming   a   large   role   In 
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bringing  a  more  healthfiU  and  abundant  life 
to  all  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  describe  for  you  this  eve- 
ning some  of  the  medical,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  uses  to  which  the  atom  Is  being 
put — and  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  be 
put — aud  to  discuss  with  you  the  part  these 
applications  of  atomic  energy  can  play  In 
the  Industrial  development  of  the  South. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects 
to  our  hosts  this  evening — the  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Board,  the  Oak  Ridge 
operations  office  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  its  contractors.  Your  invita- 
tion to  speak  to  this  distinguished  gathering 
was  a  welcome  one,  and  I  thank  you. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  a  tremendous  program 
for  the  commercial  application  of  atomic 
energy.  It  was  just  19  years  ago  this  month 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  made 
the  Nation's  first  shipment  of  a  radioisotope 
to  a  private  user  for  peaceful  purposes  (a 
shipment,  I  might  add  parentheUcally, 
which  was  made  from  Oak  Ridge);  today 
in  the  United  States,  there  are  more  than 
10,000  State  and  Federal  licenses  for  radio- 
Isotope  use  In  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

And  we  have  Just  begtm  to  <liscover  the 
amazing  versatility  of  these  unstable  Iso- 
topes. 

The  use  of  atomic  energy  for  the  produc- 
tion of  radioisotopes  is,  of  course,  merely  one 
of  the  varied  adaptations  of  the  atom — but 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  Important.  Many  of 
the  medical  uses  being  made  of  radioisotopes 
are  well  known  to  you,  I  am  sure.  Some  30 
different  radioisotopes  are  now  being  used 
by  over  3,000  hospitals  and  medical  groups 
In  this  country.  Their  uses  range  from  thy- 
roid, metabolic,  and  organ-function  studies 
to  blood  cell  research,  tissue  transplant  ex- 
periments, and  cancer  therapy. 

While  radiation  applications  in  the  field 
of  medicine  have  become  a  major  factor  In 
the  elimination  of  disease,  equally  Impor- 
tant is  the  progress  in  disease  prevention. 
Through  the  destruction  by  radiation  of 
many  types  of  micro-organisms  in  food, 
clothing,  and  the  physical  environment  it  Is 
hoped  that  the  Incidence  of  disease  will  be 
considerably  reduced. 

The  obvious  Interest  of  the  South  In  devel- 
opments In  food  processing  and  preserva- 
tion Is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  a  Gov- 
ernment food  research  irradiator  is  now  In 
operation  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  and  a  pilot 
plant  Irradiator  for  research  Into  means  of 
protecting  stored  grain  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  from  insect  attack  is  now 
under  construction  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

Important  work  in  this  connection  Is  being 
done  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  which  is 
engaged  in  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
effects  of  radionuclides  and  radiation  on 
domestic  farm  animals  and  radiation  effects 
on  plants,  plant  breeding,  and  soils. 

Perhaps  the  most  sp>ectacular  gains  In  con- 
nection with  food  are  being  accomplished  In 
the  area  of  food  preservation  through  ir- 
radiation. Extensive  research  has  shown 
tliat  the  shelf  life  of  a  wide  number  of 
foods  can  be  greatly  extended  by  subjecting 
the  food  to  radiation.  It  can  be  done  safely, 
and  at  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 

Radiation,  In  its  basic  terms,  consists  of 
the  sending  of  energy  from  a  source  to  an 
absorber.  Heat,  too.  is  a  form  of  radiation; 
to  this  extent,  then,  ordinary  cooking  is  a 
form  of  radiation  processing. 

However,  radiation  processing  of  food 
differs  from  cooking  in  that  X-rays,  gamma 
r.iys,  or  electrons  are  used  to  effect  the 
changes  normally  brought  about  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat. 

Drying,  smoking,  freezing,  and  other 
standard  methods  of  food  preservation  are 
as   old   as   civilization.     The   advantage    of 


radiation,  as  compared  to  canning.  Is  that 
It  permits  the  preservation  of  foods  In  a 
fresh  state. 

What  this  will  mean  In  the  relatively  near 
future  to  proce«slng,  storage,  distribution, 
and  marketing  techniques  for  a  great  many 
food  products  should  be  readily  apparent  to 
you. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  on  which  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  for  a  decade,  has  been  keenly 
interested  in  the  development  of  irradiated 
food  products  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
As  a  result  of  the  Army's  continued  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  food  Irradiation,  the 
world's  first  authorization  of  a  radlatlon- 
sterUizcd  food  was  achieved  on  February  15, 
1963,  when  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion cleared  Irradiated  bacon  for  public  con- 
sumption. In  the  opinion  of  many  knowl- 
edgeable observers  this  marked  a  milestone 
of  the  pathway  to  perfecting  what  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  far-reaching  quali- 
tative advance  in  food  preservation  since  the 
Invention  of  canning  dxxrlng  the  days  of 
Napoleon. 

More  recently,  irradiated  wheat  and  wheat 
products  have  obtained  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration sanction  for  public  consump- 
tion. Irradiated  potatoes,  given  low-dose 
Irradiation  to  Inhibit  sprouting,  have  also 
been  approved.  In  the  next  few  years  we 
confidently  expect  that  we  wlU  have  clear- 
ance on  a  broad  spectrum  of  foods,  includ- 
ing chicken,  pork,  ham,  beef,  shrimp,  car- 
rots, peaches,  strawberries.  nectarines, 
oranges  and  other  fruit. 

None  of  these  Irradiated  food  products  Is 
as  yet  available  for  general  distribution; 
Army  testing  is  continuing  in  order  to  de- 
termine broad  consumer  acceptance  Infor- 
mation. However,  It  will  not  be  long  before 
some  of  the  realities  of  the  irradiated  food 
programs  express  themselves  on  your  dinner 
table  and  mine. 

A  number  of  these  food  products,  you  will 
have  noted,  are  indigenous  to  our  region,  and 
I  am  happy  to  observe  that  many  of  the  food 
producers  in  this  area  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  the  implications  which  radiation 
food  processing  holds  for  products  of  Imme- 
diate interest  to  them. 

The  shrimp  industry's  interest  in  the  po- 
tential of  radiation  processing  Is  especially 
noteworthy.  A  program  on_  shrimp  was 
started  at  Louisiana  State  University  in 
early  1962,  and  results  to  date  are  quite 
favorable.  Irradiated  marine  products  are 
among  the  nearest  to  commercialization. 

Citrus  growers  In  Florida  have  watched 
the  excellent  results  achieved  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  with  radiation  of  oranges. 
Dramatic  breakthroughs  have  been  made 
in  radiation-sterilized  beef.  Beef  irradiated 
while  frozen  has  gotten  the  highest  scores  in 
army  acceptance  tests.  This  Is  of  utmost 
Importance  to  the  Army  since  more  beef  is 
bought  by  the  Defense  Department  than  all 
other  meat  Items  combined. 

One  of  the  world's  largest  poultry  pro- 
ducers has  indicated  strong  interest  in 
utilizing  this  process.  One  basic  reason  for 
this  attention  Is  the  limited  shelf-life  prob- 
lem that  continues  to  plague  the  poultry 
industry. 

For  commercialization  of  these  new  proc- 
esses, Industry  must  be  Involved  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  It  Is  gratifying  to  me, 
therefore,  to  see  that  a  number  of  southern 
companies  are  in  the  vanguard  of  what  un- 
questionably will  be  an  exciting  new  com- 
mercial venture. 

There  is  one  major  obstacle  that  remains 
to  be  overcome  before  Industry  participation 
in  radiation  food  processing  really  begins  to 
accelerate.  The  obstacle  Is  wide  public  ac- 
ceptance, and  it  arises  from  the  many  in- 
accurate   and    unpleasant   ideas    aseoclated 


with  the  word  "radlaUon."  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  these  impediments  can  be  over- 
come by  the  dissemination  of  accurate  pro- 
motional materials  and  a  vigorous  educa- 
tional program  by  various  Interested  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  industry. 

In  the  area  of  industrial  application,  radia- 
tion and  radioisotopes  have  found  more  im- 
mediate acceptance.  Radioisotopes  are  al- 
ready widely  employed  In  tracing  and  gag- 
ing materials  for  thickness,  density,  dura- 
bility, and  so  forth,  and  they  are  now  being 
exploited    for    sterilization    purposes. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Interest  within  our 
own  region  In  the  development  of  industrial 
applications  Involving  nuclear  materials. 
Coal-rich  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West 
Virginia  have  much  at  stake  In  the  potential 
use  of  nuclear  energy's  high  temperatures 
and  radiation  for  the  gasification  and 
liquefaction  of  coal,  as  well  as  for  the  ex- 
traction of  raw  chemicals. 

So  too,  the  petroletmi  industry  stands  to 
benefit  from  the  Improvements  in  oil  re- 
fining operations  being  made  through  the 
use  of  these  materials. 

One  of  the  most  striking  applications  of 
radiation — the  manufacture  of  radiation- 
processed  wood-plastic  combinations — is 
being  developed  In  the  South  and  holds 
great  promise  for  large  parts  of  the  region. 
The  new  process,  developed  by  West  Vir- 
ginia University  under  contract  with  the 
AEC,  Involves  Impregnating  wood  with  a 
liquid  plastic  and  then  treating  it  with  ioniz- 
ing radiation.  The  resulting  wood  product 
has  many  of  the  desirable  characteristics  of 
natural  wood  plus  the  strength  and  mois- 
ture resistance  of  plastic.  By  varying  the 
plastic  and  species  of  wood,  many  different 
properties  can  be  obtained. 

Many  southern  wood-product  manufac- 
turers, alert  to  what  this  process  can  mean 
to  their  Industry,  have  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  program. 

Our  region  is  somewhat  behind  some 
others  in  development  of  the  foremost  use 
of  atomic  energy — namely,  the  generation  of 
electrical  power.  The  main  reasons,  of 
course,  are  well  known  to  you :  For  one  thing, 
there  is  in  most  of  the  region  an  abundance 
of  power,  thanks  In  a  large  part  to  TVA;  for 
another,  parts  of  the  region  are  blessed  with 
plentiful  supplies  of  coal,  which  can  be  de- 
livered to  neighboring  areas  at  relatively 
low  costs. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  States  of  the 
South  have  no  fossil  fuels  and  are  rather  far 
removed  from  the  major  coal -producing 
areas.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  Florida 
and  the  southern  coastal  States. 

Advances  in  the  desalting  of  water  will 
Inevitably  attract  southern  firms  In  water- 
poor  areas  Into  the  nuclear  business,  because 
It  is  believed  that  atomic  energy  will  be  the 
most  economical  method  for  producing  the 
large  quantities  of  heat  necessary  in  the 
desalination  process.  Plants  used  for  this 
purpose,  moreover,  can  also  be  used  for  the 
production  of  electrical  power. 

Experience  obtained  with  desalting  units 
such  as  the  experimental  plant  at  Freeport, 
Tex.,  which  has  been  scooping  up  seawater 
and  turning  out  a  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  a  day  for  the  last  4  years,  has  resulted 
In  improved  techniques  and  steadily  dimin- 
ishing costs. 

Further  gains  can  be  expected  In  the  near 
future  as  a  result  of  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  a  fortnight  ago,  legislation  designed 
to  expand  and  accelerate  the  saline  water 
conversion  program.  The  enactment  pro- 
vided authority  and  funds  for  an  enlarged 
research  and  development  effort,  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  which,  I  might  add.  Is  being 
conducted  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
ratory. 
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Inextxicably  linked  with  the 
velopment  of  the  South  is 
portunity.  and  I  am  happy  to 
that,  insofar  as  training  In  the 
Is  concerned,  southern  universities 
if  any.  peers.    The  Southern 
their   colleges   and   universities 
important  contributions  to 
tion.  training,  and  research. 

Here  in  Oak  Ridge,  some  40 
versltles  and  colleges  have 
the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of 
The  concentration  of  sophlstlcaljed 
ery  and' human  talent  found 
regional   resource,   offering 
portunitles  for  intellectual    'spl 
neighbors. 

Illustrative    of    the   South's 
exploit  atomic  energy  as  a  tool 
Ing  its  economy  was  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 

It   was   my   privilege   to   act 
sponsor  in  the  Senate  of  the 
1962  which  approved  the 
compact  and  authorized  Federal 
award  contracts  to  the  Southern 
terstate  Board,  agent  for  the 

The  inspiration  for  this 
recognition  by  the  signatory 
clear  energy  can  contribute 
the  industrialization  of  the  Soutp 
development  of  a  balanced 
region.    To  this  end  the  party 
the     Southern     Interstate     N 
whose  purpose,  simply  put.  is 
the  utilization  of  atomic  energ: 
region.    Your  attendance  at  thi 
is  living  testimony  to  the  board 
to  its  task. 

The  board  has  been  most  effec 
Ing  out  Its  function  of 
Information  to  Its  member 
Ing  them,  as  well  as  their 
tlal  local  applications  of  nuclea  • 

All  of  our  efforts,  however, 
to  full  fruition  until  the 
community      translates 
achievement.     The  dynamics  o 
prise  must  pick  up  the  tools 
ment    and   promotional    age; 
Happily,  as  I  have  Indicated 
are  clear  signs  that  these     . 
not  being  lost  upohvthe  South. 
On  my  part,  I  have  enlisted 
ing  venture  and  I  shall  contlnu 
ever    Is    necessary    and    a 
Halls  of  Congress  to  promote 
of  all  our  people. 
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THE    APPOINTMENT    T0 
■  PREME  COURT  OF  ABE 


Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New 
President,  when  Mr.  Justice 
signed  from  the  Court  recen 
to  President  Johnson's  call 
Nations,  the  President  was 
his  first  opportunity  to  make 
ment  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  Abe  Fortas  was  widely 
wise  one.    A  recent  article 
in  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
wide   respect    for    Mi- 
These  pieces  deserve  furthe 
and  I,  therefore,  ask  unanin  lous 
that  they  be  included  in  the 
the  conclusion  of  my  remark  5 

There  being  no  objectiof ,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  |o  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Appo4*ted 
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Abe  Fortas,  tkb  Newi,t 
Frequent  Pleader  Before 
Abe  Fortas,  senior  partner  of 
ton  law  Arm  of  Arnold,  Portal 
about  as  well  known  in  advance 
spective  brethren  of  the  U.S. 
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as  any  lawyer  the  President  could  have  named 
to  that  eminence. 

For  nearly  20  years  Mr.  Fortas  has  been 
actively  engaged  before  the  Court.  Both  as 
the  representative  of  his  own  clients  and 
by  appointment  of  the  Court  he  has  appeared 
again  and  again  as  an  advocate. 

Following  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment Wednesday  of  his  appointment  to  suc- 
ceed Justice  Goldberg,  the  American  Bar 
Association  office  in  Chicago  gave  him  the 
endorsement  of  "highly  acceptable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  professional  qualifications." 

Mr.  Fortas  in  1933,  at  the  age  of  23  and  Just 
following  his  gradnation  from  the  Yale  Law 
School,  came  to  Washington  as  one  of  the 
bright  young  lawyers  drawn  In  by  the  begin- 
ning New  Deal.  His  first  assignment  was 
to  the  Legal  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration.  When  the  present 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  was  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  he 
brought  over  Mr.  Fortas  to  his  legal  staff. 
Numerous  official  assignments  followed. 

Notable  in  recent  years  was  Mr.  Fortas" 
part  in  the  famous  Gideon  case  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  gave  new  emphasis  to  the 
provision  of  adequate  counsel  for  all  defend- 
ants whatsoever. 

Mr.  Fortas  was  appointed  to  the  case.  In 
the  popular  volume,  "Gideon's  Trumpet," 
based  on  this  landmark-  case,  the  author. 
Anthony  Lewis,  remarks  that,  "When  Abe 
Fortas  started  to  work  on  the  Gideon  case, 
he  recognized  that  the  current  of  legal  his- 
tory wi's  moving  with  him."  Nevertheless, 
he  continued,  "the  Court  had  chosen  some- 
one of  more  than  ordinary  experience  and 
ability  to  represent  Gideon,  and  the  honor 
carried  with  It  a  spscial  responsibility." 

From  Mr.  Fortas'  address  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  case,  the  author  quotes  this 
passage  of  special  professional  Interest: 

•'I  believe  this  case  dramatically  illustrates 
that  you  cannot  have  a  fair  trial  without 
counsel  •  •  •.  I  think  there  is  a  tendency 
to  forget  what  happens  to  those  poor,  mis- 
erable, indigent  people — In  these  strange  and 
awesome  circumstances  •  •  *.  I  was  reminded 
the  other  night  as  I  was  pondering  this  case 
of  Clarence  Darrow  when  he  was  prosecuted 
for  trying  to  fix  a  Jury.  The  first  thing  he 
realized  was  that  he  needed  a  lawyer — he,  one 
of  the  country's  great  criminal  lawyers." 

During  the  McCarthy  period  of  Communist 
witch-hunting.  Mr.  Fortas  was  consplcuotis 
and  bold  In  defending  the  accused.  In  one 
of  the  earliest  cases,  the  Friedman  case  of 
1946,  the  Supreme  Court  turned  down  a  plea 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari.  Mr.  Fortas"  law  part- 
ner Thurman  Arnold,  speaking  of  this  case 
in  his  current  memoirs,  "Fair  Fights  and 
Foul,"  comments  that.  "Had  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  agreed  with  us,  the  power  that  Mc- 
Carthy achieved  later  would  have  been  im- 
possible, or  at  least  Impeded  •  •  •.  And  Abe's 
prediction  of,  the  disastrous  resiUts  that 
might  follow  the  count's  refusal  to  protect 
an  Individual  under  these  circumstances  from 
penalties  Imposed  after  trials  that  had  no 
semblance  of  due  process  of  law  proved  all 
too  true." 

Justice  Fortas 

When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  In 
1961  that  the  time  had  come  to  reconsider 
and  possibly  reverse  Its  own  20-year-old 
ruling  in  Betts  v.  Brady,  it  reached  out  for 
counsel  best  equipped  to  present  a  constitu- 
tional question  of  increasing  import  to  the 
Court.  It  chose,  from  the  Washington  Bar. 
Abe  Fortas,  to  act  without  fee  for  Clarence 
Gideon.  His  asslg^nment  was  to  prove  with- 
out doubt  that  the  right  to  counsel  In  crimi- 
nal cases  in  State  courts  was  a  right  guaran- 
teed under  the  14th  amendment  even 
though  Betta  v.  Brady  had  denied  it. 

Quite  obviously,  when  the  Court  decided 
to  hear  Gideon  v.  Wainwnght,  it  was  because 
it  wanted  to  be  convinced  that  Betts  v.  Brady 


had  been  unduly  Ihnitlng  and  was  by  now 
archaic.  Equally  obviously.  It  wanted  a  fine 
lawyer  who  could  give  the  Court  the  consti- 
tutional arguments  vital  to  success,  strong 
enough  to  convince  that  Court  that  it  had 
been  wrong  20  years  before.  So  when  It 
picked  Abe  Fortas.  It  was  already  expressing 
the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself  on  the 
man  who  la  now  to  be  its  newest  member. 
Mr.  Fortas  is  President  Johnson's  first  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  to 
succeed  Arthur- Goldberg.  It  had  been  ob- 
vious for  years,  long  before  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son became  Vice  President  or  President,  that 
he  had  faith  and  confidence  in  the  active 
and  activist  member  of  the  Washington  Bar. 
The  Supreme  Court  made  its  confidence  ob- 
vious in  the  Gideon  case.  The  public  and 
the  membership  of  the  bar  in  particular 
unquestionably  share  that  confidence,  and 
have  every  right  to  do  so. 

Politically  and  governmentally.  the  nomi- 
nation was  a  "natural."  Abe  Fortas  and 
Ljmdon  Johnson  together  had  spanned  the 
years  from  the  New  Deal  into  the  Great 
Society;  they  were  In  what  might  be  called 
the  second  wave  of  reformers  who  came  to 
Washington,  those  who  held  and  expanded 
the  beachheads  of  progress  made  in  the  first 
fiush  of  the  first  term  of  F.D.R.  Fortas'  first 
post  of  importance  came  in  1942.  when,  at 
the  age  of  32.  he. was  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

When  he  resigned  in  1946  to  ente^  private 
^practice  it  was  in  association  with  Thurman 
'Arnold  and  Paul  Porter,  two  other  New 
Dealers  who  were  quick,  able  and  knew  their 
way  around.  And  In  that  flirm.  Fortas  rap- 
idly established  himself  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing appeals  lawyers  In  the  Nation.  He 
worked  in  antitrust  litigation  and  for  big 
corporations  as  well  as  small.  He  won  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  Durham  case  with  its  new  view  of 
criminal  Insanity. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  future  rulings 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  matters  of 
governmental  powers  and  obligations,  there 
1;,  no  reason  to  believe  that  Abe  Fortas  does 
not  share  the  views  of  the  man  he  Is  sched- 
uled to  succeed,  or  that  he  will  somehow 
change  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Court 
It  is  almost  a  cliche  to  note  that  no  Presi- 
dent is  ever  sure  how  an  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench  will  work  out.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  hardly  anticipated  the  economic 
rulUigs  of  James  Clark  McReynolds.  hU  own 
Attorney  General,  when  McReynolds  went 
on  the  Bench;  certainly  Dwight  Eisenhower 
has  manifested  public  surprise  and  disagree- 
ment with  Earl  Warren,  whom  he  appointed 
Chief  Justice. 

But  in  the  case  of  Abe  Fortas.  the  pattern 
is  too  clear  and  imwaverlng.  It  Is  the  type 
of  nomination  the  public  and  the  Bar  had 
the  right  to  expect  from  Lyndon  Johnson. 
It  is  a  fine  one  in  these  days  of  need  for 
expansion  and  implementation  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  Justice  by  the  top  men  in 
the  field  of  bench  and  bar. 

The  hearings  which  start  In  Washington 
today  on  the  Fortas  nomination  will  confirm 
to  the  Senate  and  the  public  the  esteem  In 
which  the  nominee  Is  held  by  those  best  in 
position  to  know. 


BIG  BROTHER— INVASION  OF  PRI- 
VACY 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today's  Big  Brother  item  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  the  Winter  Park  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Florida,  proposing  cer- 
tain legislative  changes  to  deal  with 
snooping  problems.  The  letter  is  excel- 
lent. As  it  Is  also  short,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record.  . 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Winter  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Winter  Park.  Fla.,  July  26,  1965 
The  Honorable  Edward  V.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  After  a  study  of  a  Senate 
and  two  House  bills  with  regard  to  the  in- 
vasion of  privacy,  our  congressional  action 
committee  urged  that  you  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

We  strongly  feel  that  these  proposals  would 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  protecting  the  cit- 
izens' right  to  privacy  and  provide  working 
tools  (with  adequate  safeguards  against  their 
abuse)  to  the  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, 

1/'  Declare  the  use  of  all  electronic  and/ 
or  concealed  "snooping"  devices  by  private 
and  corporate  persons  to  be  a  criminal  of- 
fenses as  well  as  proper  grounds  for  civil 
suit. 

2.  Declare  that  no  person,  corporation,  of- 
ficial or  Government  agency  may  tamper  in 
any  way  with  first  class  mails  for  any  rea- 
son. Subject  to  criminal  and  civil  of- 
fense. 

3.  Declare  that  the  use  of  all  electronic 
and/or  concealed  "snooping""  devices  and 
mail  cover  lists  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  be  a  criminal  and  civil  offense;  ex- 
cept when  used  after  obtaining  proper  court 
authorization  under  the  "search  and  seiz- 
ure" provision  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and 
used  only  for  investigation  of  major  Federal 
offenses  such  as  narcotics  smuggling,  kid- 
nap, subversion  or  espionage. 

Thank  you  for  considering  our  proposals. 
Please  keep  us  Informed  of  any  action  you 
take  concerning  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  P.  Gabler, 
Executive  Director. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  CARLOS 
P.  ROMULO  AT  THE  WORLD  CON- 
GRESS OF   WORLD  FEDERALISTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  2 
months  ago,  a  World  Congress  of  World 
Federalists  was  held  in  San  Francisco  to 
celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. At  that  time,  the  Honorable  Car- 
los P.  Romulo,  president  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  former  president  of 
the  Philippines,  and  a  delegate  at  the 
signing  of  the  charter,  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent address  to  the  assembled  federal- 
ists from  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  an  address  filled  with  the  hopes 
of  the  last  20  years  and  the  courage  to 
face  the  next  20  years.  Mr.  Romulo's 
speech  is  one  which  I  highly  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  for  both  the  feeling  with 
which  it  is  written  and  for  the  excel- 
lent suggestions  which  he  makes  to  im- 
prove the  efficacy  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Carlos  Romulo's  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Updating  the  Pre-Atomic  United  Nations 
( Address  by  the  Honorable  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
President,  University  of  the  Philippines 
at  the  opening  banquet  of  the  World  Con- 
gress of  World  Federalists,  San  Francisco, 
June  20,  1965) 

On  this,  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  I  salute  the  World  Congress 
of  World  Federalists. 


You  have  ever  sxipported  the  United  Na- 
tions— for  that  I  respect  you.  And  I  respect 
you.  too,  for  your  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
improve  that  last  great  hope  for  a  peaceful 
world. 

It  is  timely  that  you  meet  here  in  San 
Francisco,  the  birthplace  of  the  U.N..  to  cele- 
brate its  1st  20  years.  It  is  important  that 
you  look  ahead  at  the  next  20  years  of  this 
great  world  organization. 

Yet.  at  this  critical  hour,  our  delight  over 
the  progress  so  far  is  dimmed  by  the  need  for 
serious  examination  of  the  U.N.  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities It  must  be  able  to  assume  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Such  is  your  exciting  and  important  mis- 
sion at  this  World  Congress. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  look  back: 

It  was  an  exuberant  and  hopeful  response 
we  all  had  to  the  U.N.  20  years  ago.  Some 
think  that  enthusiasm  has  turned,  in  places, 
to  cynicism. 

A  Portuguese  newspaper,  in  words  as  harsh 
as  a  newly  carved  tombstone,  wrote  recently: 

"The  United  Nations  has  begun  its  death 
throes  •  •  •.  The  problem  now  is  not  how 
to  save  the  paralytic.  It  is  how  to  bury  the 
deceased  with   decency."" 

But  we  are  not  here  to  bury  the  U.N.  The 
U.N.  is  not  ready  to  be  burled.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  are  not  ready  to  bury  it. 

Some  of  the  mourners  left  early — In- 
donesia, for  Instance.  Ironically.  Indonesia's 
action  in  not  even  waiting  for  the  corpse  to 
die  may  strengthen  the  U.N..  not  destroy  it. 
For  the  nations  of  the  world  must  see  that  a 
structure  so  weak  that  it  cannot  prevent  one 
nation  from  Jeopardizing  all  nations,  is  a 
structure  that  needs  strengthening. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Economist, 
striving  to  explain  a  growing  disenchantment 
with  the  U.N.,  writes; 

"The  real  crisis  arises  because  after  20 
years  the  nations  still  have  only  a  hazy  idea 
of  what  it  is  really  for;  and.  therefore,  wheth- 
er they  really  need  it  •  •  •  many  are  still 
unaware  whether  its  existence  makes  any 
real  difference.'" 

To  us.  and  to  any  man  who  uses  his  brain 
to  think,  it  makes  a  life  and  death  difference : 

Here  In  the  United  States  I  again  hear  the 
words  "Get  the  United  States  out  of  the  U.N. 
and  the  U.N.  out  of  the  United  States." 
These  are  not  the  Americans  I  know — these 
are.a  paltry  few  extremists. 

Yet  It  Is  true  that  when  belief  in  the  U.N."s 
effectiveness  declines.  anti-U.N.  sentiment  In- 
creases, everywhere  in  the  world. 

Yes,  the  United  Nations  is  in  trouble — for 
the  United  Nations  Is  a  world  organization, 
and  reflects  the  shape  of  that  world.  So  let 
us  be  neither  surprised  nor  disheartened. 
Let  us.  however,  face  reality. 

That  reality  is  this: 

The  General  Assembly  is  paralyzed  over 
peacekeeping  finances.  Progress  toward 
arms  control  and  disarmament  seems  invisi- 
ble. The  nuclear  weapons  club  grows  apace — 
some  experts  say  there  could  be  another  10 
members  in  the  next  10  years. 

Despite  the  real  and  dramatic  contribu- 
tions of  the  many  specialized  U.N.  services, 
the  U.N.'s  assault  on  poverty,  hunger,  and 
disease  Is  having  trouble  bridging  the  moat 
that  separates  the  "have"  from  the  "have 
not"  nations.  Sadly,  the  moat  grows  wider 
every  day. 

But  above  all.  the  U.N.  appears  to  be  im- 
potent when  the  major  powers  quarrel.  The 
formal  veto  stifles  the  Security  Council.  The 
silent  veto — the  refusal  to  pay  dues,  the  fail- 
ure to  comply— undermines  the  entire  or- 
ganization. 

What.  then.  Is  left  to  the  U.N.? 

The  right  to  suggest,  to  recommend,  to 
persuade.     The  right  to  deliberate. 

Our  serious  examination,  then,  indicates 
that  the  U.N.  has  fallen  short  of  the  goals 
we  set  so  hopefully  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
Charter: 

"Reaffirm  faith  in  the  fundamental  human 
rights  to  promote  social  progress,  •   •   •  to 


unite  oiu-  strength  and  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  •  •  •  to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  the  scourge  of  war." 

I  remember  those  hopeful  days.  I  had 
pride  in  my  privilege  to  represent  my  coun- 
try when  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
written.  The  end  of  World  War  II  was  near. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  been  toppled  from 
their  seats  of  power.  A  devastated  Europe 
had  barely  begun  to  restore  Itself.  Even  be- 
fore the  bombs  stopped  falling,  we  resumed 
our  search  for  peace. 

It  was  3'/2  ye£irs  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
tide  of  war  in  the  South  Pacific  had  been 
turned  back  by  the  bulwark  of  the  undying 
spirit  of  freemen. 

We  mldwlves  who  came  to  San  Francisco 
to  help  in  the  U.N.'s  birth  were  sent  by  a 
tired  and  weary  world.  Yet  the  thought  of 
peace — real,  lasting  peace — gave  us  new 
strength.  Our  millions  were  dead;  our  mil- 
lions maimed  and  wounded;  our  fields  torn 
by  alien  plows.  But  our  hands  were  eager 
to  ring  down  the  curtain  on  man's  greatest 
tragedy.  We  saw  in  the  U.N.  that  we  were 
fashioning  the  final  act  of  the  drama. 

I  had  left  the  battlefront  but  a  few  weeks 
before.  As  a  member  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  staff.  I  had  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign to  free  my  country.  I  knew  war.  I 
hated  It.  I  wanted  no  more  of  It — not  for 
me  and  mine,  nor  for  the  world  and  mine. 

To  all  of  us,  the  drafting  and  signing  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  our  struggle.  It  was  the  hope  and 
determination  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  World  War  n  should  be  World  War  Last. 
In  letters  of  blood  we  wrote  otir  hope  that 
weapons  of  war  would  never  again  be  turned 
by  man  against  man.  Mankind,  after  thou- 
sands of  years,  would  be  guaranteed  those 
fundamental  human  rights:  Justice,  social 
progress,  and  a  better  life. 

Yes.  my  friends,  that  was  a  great  e\'ent. 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  in  1945 
I  pay  tribute  to  those  who  labored  here  to 
write  Its  words;  I  pay  tribute  to  their  vision. 
I  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  tried,  in 
these  20  years,  to  make  those  worsJs  live. 

Maybe  the  U.N.  we  created  wasn't  the  best 
organization  that  mankind  could  create. 
Trygve  Lie  expressed  it:  we  built  "as  strong 
an  organization  as  all  of  them  could  agiee 
upon,  and  as,  in  their  judgment,  could  in 
practice  be  effective  at  this  stage  In  the 
history  of  the  world."" 

His  words  were  prophetic. 

Today,  history"8  stage  is  different.  The 
drama  is  changed.  There  are  scenes  in  it 
that  we  never  wrote. 

No  one  had  heard  of  Hiroshima. 

An  atomic  editor  revised  our  script.  Our 
golden  words  were  transmuted  into  leaden 
skies  of  fear  and  destruction. 

We  who  met  in  San  Francisco  had  not  yet 
seen  the  mushrooms  over  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  We  could  not  imagine  the  poison- 
ous toadstools  of  hydrogen  bombs.  We  could 
not  know  then  that  our  charter  would  not 
withstand  those  poisons.  How  could  we 
know  that  the  ink  we  had  used,  like  the 
bodies  of  the  man  who  had  made  our  writing 
possible,  would  wither  in  the  awful  radia- 
tion? 

In  mankind's  desperation  to  end  one  war, 
we  had  begun  the  destruction  of  that  charter 
which  we  thought  would  end  all  wars. 

And  now,  unless  we  truly  end  war,  war 
will  end  us. 

There  were  many  things  we  didn't  know 
then:  We  thought  the  five  great  powers 
would  keep  the  peace.  We  entrusted  it  to 
them,  by  making  them  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council — with  the  right  to 
vote. 

We  thought  our  unity  would  last.  That, 
too.  proved  false.  Now  we  have  duality :  two 
mighty  nations  around  which  a  divided 
world   is   polarized. 

And  now.  new  centers  of  power  are  emerg- 
ing. 
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No  longer  is  there  such  a 
power.    Any  nation,  large  or  small 
enough  monay  and  hires  enou(  ;h 
to  make  the  bomb,  is  a  great  pc  wer. 

And  with  great  power  goes  gf'eat 
One  man's  mistalte.  one  man's 
ment,  one  moment  of  madness 
all  Into  the  final  war. 

Nor  did  that  preatomic  chart*r  anticipate 
the  collapse  of  Western  colonio  lism.  Little 
did  we  think  there  would  be  6i  i  new,  inde- 
p^dent  nations  in  so  short  a  time.  Who 
cooid  have  dreamt  that  we  woi  Id  have  114 
members  now,  when  only  51  slgitd  the  char- 
ter 20  years  ago? 

We  did  not  foresee  that  in 
would  be  clamoring  for  more 
education,  more  of  the  better  lifi 
we  picture  the  despair  and 
the  failure  of  many  of  the  worlcf s 
achieve  even  a  minimum  of  thes< 
bring. 

Nor  did  we  think  that  the 
w^would  make  would  only  add 
our  exploding  populations.     Ev 
vaust  be  divided  among  too  man; 

The  outlook  for  peace  and  free  iom  is  grim. 
Desperate  people  turn  to  "isnn  s" — conunu- 
nism.  or  any  other  "ism"  that  se^ms  to  prom- 
ise a  bett^  life. 

Our  fine,  hopeful  charter  of  ISJJS  seems  in- 
adequate in  h!\rd,  ugly  1965. 

Time  Is  ruthless  with  living  beings  who 
cannot  or  will  not  adapt  to  cl  ange.  It  is 
equally  cruel  with  Institutions  ffhlch  freeze 
in  the  mold  of  the  past. 

The  dinosatu-  and  the  dodo  bird  are  ex- 
tinct. The  bow  and  arrow  ar(  a  toy — the 
spear  a  museum  piece.  The  .  etplane  will 
be  replaced  by  atomic  drive.  Colonialism 
gives  way  to  independence  am  I  self-deter- 
mination. The  outmoded  Chi  rter  of  the 
U.N.  must  be  replaced  by  a  tin|eller  consti- 
tution for  mankind. 

Is  not  the  lesson  of  history 
Unless   we   change   it,   will   not 
Nations  follow  the  League  of 
extinction?     We  must  give  the 
power  to  deal  with  a  modern  wor  d 

If  we  do  not.  oblivion  will 
ually,  by  erosion,  or  suddenly,  ii 
crisis.     Each   major   decision 
the  U.N.  by  U.N.  members  cou 
U.N.  more  puny  and  inslgniflca] 
not  let  It  go  any  further,  for 
drowns  in  the  residue  of  manki4d 

In  your  Congress,  you 
discussing  the  three  major 
contest  of  the  next  20  years  oi 
Nations — freedom    for   diversity 
great    freedoms,    and    closely 
none    can    be    achieved    unless 
enforclble  world  law  through  a 
United  Natltas. 

We  cannotSi(alt  for  greater 
and  brotherhooil  to  bring  us 
We  must  begin  now. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting; 
last  week  with  a  group  of  14 
colleagues    from    all    over    the 
group  was  brought  together  in  a 
In    the    United    Nations    of 
quQte  what  these  friends  of  the 
tlons    said    regarding    changes 
United  Nations: 

NECESSARY    CHANCES    IN    THK    UNtTED    NATIONS 

The  U.N.  miSst  be  greatly  stn  agthened  to 
provide  these  essential  requl  ements  for 
peace: 

Complete  and  enforced  dlsarntment  of  all 
cations.  In  carefully  controlled  s'  ages.  When 
the  disarmament  process  Is  co:  nplete.  each 
nation  would  retain  only  strlctlj  limited  and 
lightly  armed  police  forces  for  in  ternal  order. 
Significant  progress  in  dlsarman  lent  wilLnot 
be  possible  without  parallel  pro  ;ress  t^ard 
the  provision  of  Intematloi  al  security 
through  the  United  Nations 

A  permanent  U.N.  peace  force  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  secur  ty;  and  an 
effective  U.N.  Inspection  system  to  supervise 
dlsrirmament. 


Feden  lists 
free  loms 


th(  se 
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stal  clear? 
the  United 
Nations  into 
J.N.  modern 


c  )me. 


n  ade 


Grad- 

the  heat  of 
outside 
d  make  the 
t.    We  dare 
sven  now  It 
's  quarrels, 
win  be 
fti  the 
the  United 
Thes^   are 
ifclated.     But 
v,e    achieve 
I  trengthened 

u4ders  landing 
freedoms. 


for  4  days 
stinguished 
world.  This 
'Conference 
i."  Let  me 
United  Na- 
withln    the 


A  General  Assembly  empowered  to  adopt 
binding  rules  and  regulations  In  respect  to 
the  peacekeeping  functions  of  the  strength- 
ened U.N.  and  Implementing  the  disarma- 
ment plan;  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  but 
not  all  of  the  conferees,  a  revised  voting  sys- 
tem appropriate  to  the  strengthened  U.N., 
Including  abolition  of  the  present  veto  power 
in  the  Security  Council. 

A  strengthened  International  Court  of 
Justice  empowered  to  Interpret  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  decide  all  International  legal 
disputes;  a  system  .of  regional  courts;  and 
other  tribunals  and  agencies  to  settle  inter- 
national disputes  which  are  not  capable  of 
decision  upon  legal  principles.  .Membership 
in  the  U.N.  should  carry  with  It  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  in  all  International  disputes. 

A  world  development  program.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  human  survival,  the  world  must  use  a 
substantially  larger  share  of  its  resources  to 
promote  the  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  the  less  developed  nations.  Expan- 
sion and  better  coordination  of  existing  de- 
velopment programs  are  urgently  needed.  A 
major  part  of  the  savings  from  disarmament 
should  be  used  for  a  large-scale  development 
program  administered  by  the  U.N. 

A  reliable  and  adequate  revenue  system  for 
the  strengthened  U.N. 

Safeguards'  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  by 
the  strengthened  UJ*.,  and  a  clear  reserva- 
tion to  the  member  states  and  their  peoples 
of  all  powers  not  granted  to  the  U.N.  under 
the  revised  charter. 

Eligibility  of  all  nations  for  membership  In 
the  United  Nations.  Disarmament  will  not 
be  possible  unless  all  nations  are  subject  to 
the  enforcement  system. 

These  are  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  our  conference  on  the  U.N.  of  1975. 
I  subscribe  to  them,  not  only  because  I  was 
a  member  of  the  conference,  but  also  be- 
cause they  express  my  long-held  convictions. 
These,  to  me.  are  the  minimimi  essentials 
for  peace. 

The  question,  therefore.  Is  not,  "Shall  we 
give  the  U.N.  a  decent  burial?"  Rather,  It  is: 
How  shall  we  revise  and  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  so  that  It  can  maintain  Inter- 
national peace  and  security? 

I  said,  in  September  1954: 

"We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  under  the 
present  charter,  the  United  Nations  Is  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  service  that  it  should 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  this  atomic 
age,  and  it  is  t];ie  most  Important  single  ele- 
ment of  that  service  to  save  humanity  from 
the  menace  of  atomic  destruction.  The 
question  remains  whether  the  good  sense  and 
good  conscience  of  humanity  will  be  as- 
serted effectively  and  In  time  to  forestall  a 
war  of  annihilation  with  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen weapons." 

Nothing  has  happened  since  then  to  alter 
my  conviction.  The  need  that  was  present 
In  1954  has  been  intensified,  yet  the  U.N. 
still  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  structure 
to  prevent  war. 

It  probably  cannot  survive  another  10 
years  unless  it  Is  strengthened.  The  needed 
major  surgery  can  scarcely  be  delayed  any 
longer.  , 

I  shudder  to  contemplate  the  decade  ahead 
should  we  fall  to  operate.  We  must  graft  on 
sufficient  but  limited  powers  to  control 
armaments  and  prevent  the  use  of  force  by 
nations. 

I  have  faith  that  humanity  will  not  con- 
sent to  its  own  annihilation.  I  have  faith 
that  it  can  create  a  world  of  law  and  order. 
I  reject  the  blind  despair  that  cries,  "Man 
Is  doomed,  man  Is  helplers." 

I  again  call  upon  the  peoples  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  to  face  themselves.  I 
call  for  action  now,  while  there  is  still  time. 

Because  I  believe  that  drastic  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  I  call  for 
an  early  charter  review  conference  under 
article  109  of  the  charter.  Such  a  confsrence 
would  formulate  tlie  neccs&ary  amendments 


for  submission  to  the  member  nations.  But 
such  a  conference  will  not  come  about  by 
itself;  it  must  be  made  to  happen.  We  must 
make  it  happen. 

We  must  have  the  will  to  equal  the  task, 
In  spite  of  criticism,  lethargy,  or  opposition 
to  change. 

I  call  upon  every  individual,  every  free 
citizen  of  the  world  who  shares  my  convic- 
tion, to  Impress  this  need  on  his  govern- 
ment. Let  us  demand  it,  tmtll  our  demands 
become  Irresistible. 

I  call  upon  every  national  government 
which  shares  this  view  to  press  for  a  charter 
review  conference — now — In  diplomatic  cir- 
cles, at  the  United  Nations,  at  every  meeting 
place  where  nation  speaks  to  nation. 

We  smaller  nations  of  the  world  have  a 
imlque  opportunity  to  lead  this  irresistible 
demand.  We  have  In  the  past  compelled 
greater  powers  to  move.  In  the  1950's  we 
persuaded  the  reluctant  giants  to  admit  the 
new  nations  Into  the  U.N.  Only  recently,  we 
smaller  nations  In  concert,  led  the  way  to 
the  charter  amendments  which  are  now  In 
process  of  ratification. 

If  we  can  Increase  the  members  of  Its  coun- 
cils, we  can  Increase  its  powers  and  authority. 

None  in  the  "world  needs  a  strengthened 
U.N.  and  world  law  more  than  the  small  na- 
tion. It  is  our  protection.  A  weak  U.N. 
leaves  us  in  grave  danger. 

Clearly,  the  smaller  nations  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  duty  to  lead.  I  will  exert 
my  full  influence  to  encourage  tl*B  smaller 
nations,  pairtlcularly  those  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
to  accept  this  challenge.  We  must  create  a 
powerful  worldwide  demand  for  a  charter 
revision  conference. 

While  nations  and  Individuals  must  do 
their  part,  organizations  such  as  yours  must 
continue  the  battle,  Tou,  and  we,  must  not 
falter. 

Charter  revision  Is  not  a  Utopia  for  the 
future.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  next  gen- 
eration to  achieve  It — there  may  never  be 
a  next  generation.  The  need  is  essential — 
the  time  is  now. 

Do  not  tell  me  it  is  a  great  Idea,  but  it 
cannot  be  done.  I  have  heard  all  the  rea- 
sons, and  I  am  not  Impressed.  It  must  be 
done.  This  Is  the  only  way  I  know  for  en- 
forcible  world  law  to  replace  international 
anarchy.  Without  such  law,  there  can  be  no 
peace.  It  must  be  done;  It  shall  be  done. 
We  will  do  It. 

Certainly  the  task  Is  difficult.  But  a  world 
without  it  is  impossible. 

I  refuse  to  give  up.  I  will  not  quit.  I 
speak  with  optimism.  I  am  optimistic  for 
the  world.  I  am  optimistic  for  mankind.  I 
speak  for  tlie  great  Idea,  because  the  great 
Idea  speaks  for  nie. 

This  Is  the  time  of  the  great  Idea. 

There  Is  no  higher  calling  for  you  and  me 
than  to  dedicate  our  whole  beings  to  this 
one  great  cause. 

.Together,  we  will  succeed.  * 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAWRENCE  OBRIEN, 
SPECIAL  PRESIDENTIAL  ASSIST- 
ANT FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  LIAI- 
SON 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  many 
a  vexing  problem  has  been  solved  in 
Washington  by  a  simple  telephone  call 
to  a  gentleman  at  the  White  House  by 
the  name  of  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President  in  charge 
of  congressional  liaison. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  how  many 
of  my  colleagues  saw  their  problems  fade 
away  after  a  little  chat  with  Larry 
O'Brien,  but  I  do  know  that  they  always 
found  a  willing  ear,  plenty  of  straight 
talk,  and  a  quick  response. 

Larry  O'Brien's  record  is  too  well 
known  for  me  to  review  in  this  Chamber. 
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His  primary  task  was  to  establish  efifec- 
tive  liaison  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress.  In  the  intervening 
years  he  has  performed  with  masterful 
precision. 

Larry  O'Brien  rewrote  the  book  on 
White  House  relations  with  the  House 
and  Senate  and  his  achievements  have 
benefited  an  entire  people — the  citizens 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Thompson  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reviewed  Larry  O'Brien's 
remarkable  record  in  an  article  pub- 
lished August  15  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  If  there  are  no  objections,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Top  Kennedy,  Johnson  Aid  Due  To  Step 
Down — Presidential  Assistant  Lawrence 
O'Brien  May  Run  for  Senate  From  Mas- 
sachusetts 

(By  Robert  E.  Thompson) 
WASHiNGTO^y. — As  Congress  strides  toward 
adjournment,  the  door  appears  to  be  clos- 
ing on  the  remarkable  White  House  tenure 
of  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  last  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's pre- 1960  associates  to  remain  in  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  Intimate  service. 

After  nearly  5  years,  O'Brien  is  expected 
to  step  down  this  autumn  as  special  Pres- 
idential assistant  in  charge  of  congressional 
liaison. 

He  may  enter  private  business  or,  more 
likely,  be  may  seek  his  own  political  for- 
tunes in  Massachusetts,  taking  aim  at  the 
Senate  seat  now  held  by  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 

LEAVES  GOOD  RECORD 

But  whatever  his  future  route,  O'Brien 
will  leave  behind  a  record  of  unprecedented 
accomplishment  in  his  maneuvers  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Crovernment. 

Working  first  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  then 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  he  has  since  1961  been 
able  to  win  congressional  approval  for  almost 
every  major  legislative  objective  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society. 

He  also  transformed  the  makeshift  White 
House  congressional  relations  operation  of 
the  past  into  a  viable,  permanent  agency 
within  the  executive  arm. 

The  task  has  been  a  difficult  one.  The 
pressures  have  been  brutal. 

While  Mr.  Kennedy  lived,  O'Brien  was  con- 
fronted with  Congresses  in  which  numerical 
Democratic  control  was  highly  deceptive.  He 
constantly  faced  the  turmoU  of  winning  legis- 
lative' victories  against  a  powerful  coalition 
of  southern  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Sometimes  he  lost. 

HOLDS    touch    job 

With  Mr.  Johnson,  he  has  been  charged 
with  conducting  the  congressional  operations 
for-  a  President  who  probably  knows  more 
about  the  inner  workings  of  Congress  than 
any  other  living  man. 

But,  In  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
new  and  more  personally  vexing  pressure  on 
O'Brien. 

For  his  loyalty  to  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
interpreted  by  some  of  his  close  associates 
of  the  New  Frontier  as  disloyalty  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

While  he  has  worked  arduously  to  achieve 
legislative  goals  which  were  handed  down 
to  Mr.  Johnson  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  O'Brien 
has  been  the  target  of  bitter  Innuendo  from 
Individuals  who  once  were  his  closest 
friends.  But  he  has  withstood  the  ordeal  in 
soldierly  fashion. 


JOHNSON    grateful 

No  man  was  more  dedicated  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy or  more  bereaved  by  his  assassination. 
Yet  no  man  who  was  deeply  Involved  in 
Mr.  Kennedy's  public  life  has  done  more  to 
assist  the  late  President's  personally  chosen 
successor. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  cognizant  of  the  torment 
heaped  upon  O'Brien  by  old  friends  and 
allies.  He  also  is  appreciative  of  the  serv- 
ices performed  for  him  by  O'Brien. 

When  he  signed  the  medicare  law  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  on  July  30,  the  President  pub- 
licly described  O'Brien  as  "the  White  House's 
best  legislator." 

When  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  2  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Johnson  sum- 
moned O'Brien  to  his  side  and  threw  an  arm 
about  him  to  demonstrate  his  appreciation. 

These  were  not  idle  gestures.  For  Mr. 
Johnson  knows,  as  do  most  Members  of 
Congress,  that  O'Brien  Is  the  closest  thing 
to  a  political  genius  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  discovered  since  James  A.  Farley. 

He  was  the  architect  of  the  organization 
which  helped  Mr.  Kennedy  defeat  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  In  the  1952  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate race,  to  win  an  amazing  reelection  victory 
In  1958,  to  capture  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1960  and  to  defeat 
Richard  M.  Nixon  in  the  election  of  that 
year. 

The  handbook  of  Democratic  organization 
which  O'Brien  wrote  a  few  years  ago  has 
become  the  campaign  bible  for  both  parties. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  admitted  to  O'Brien 
last  year  that  he  borrowed  heavily  from  the 
handbook  In  charting  his  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. 

The  fact  that  Goldwater  could  enjoy  a 
friendly  chat  with  O'Brien  amid  the  heat  of 
an  acrid  campaign  was  not  unusual.  For  a 
while  O'Brien  has  been  shrewd  and  tough 
in  combat,  one  of  the  marks  of  his  White 
House  service  has  been  that  he  has  made  few 
enemies. 

A  gregarious,  articulate  Irishman,  O'Brien 
enjoys  friendships  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
In  Congress.  It  would  be  difficult,  even  after 
5  years,  to  find  a  single  legislator  who  bears 
personal  animosity  toward  the  director  of 
the  White  House  liaison  operation. 

HE  often  wins 

Yet  O'Brien  has  defeated  some  powerful 
men  on  some  vital  Issues,  beginning  with 
his  successful  move  In  January  1961,  to  en- 
large the  House  Rules  dommlttee  and  thus 
dilute  the  authority  of  Ifs  conservative  chair- 
man, Representative  Howard  Smith,  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia. 

Even  those  who  disagree  sharply  with  the 
Ideology  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations agree  that  O'Brien  has  helped  put 
together  a  monumental  record  of  legislative 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  course,  has  exerted  tre- 
mendous personal  persuasion  on  Congress, 
sparing  no  effort  to  win  passage  of  his  pro- 
gram. But  he  has  counted  heavily  on 
O'Brien. 

During  O'Brien's  years  at  the  White  House. 
Congress  has  established  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  also  has 
approved  such  far-reaching  measures  as  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  $1.25  an  hour 
minimum  wage,  the  International  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  the  $11  billion  income  tax  cut, 
the  $4  billion  slash  In  excise  taxes,  the  first 
Federal  program  of  aid  to  education.  Medi- 
care, the  war  on  poverty,  aid  to  Appalachla, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  expansion  of  the 
housing,  desalination,  natural  resources, 
health,   and   mass   transportation   programs. 

With  this  record  behind  him  O'Brien  is 
considering  returning  to  his  native  State  to 
seek  the  Democratic  Senate  nomination  and 
then  run  against  Senator  Saltonstall. 

If  he  pursues  this  course,  O'Brien  could 
be  In  for  the  toughest  battle  he  has  faced. 


THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
EXPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Com- 
ijaissioner  George  H.  Hearn,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  was  recently 
in  my  hometown  of  Everett,  Wash., 
speaking  before  a  meeting  of  the  North- 
west Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

What  Commissioner  Hearn  had  to  say 
concerning  our  merchant  marine  and 
our  export  trade  situation  is  of  interest 
to  all  Americans,  particularly  those  of  us 
who  come  from  States  that  are  involved 
in  maritime  trade. 

Commissioner  Hearn  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maritime  Commission  since 
July  23,  1964.  He  is  an  admiralty 
lawyer,  a  former  city  councilman  in  New 
York  City,  and  a  former  counsel  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Com- 
missioner Heam's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn 
Before    the    40th    Convocation    of    the 
Northwest  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
Everett,  Wash.,  on  July  22,  1965 
Gentlemen,  It  is  a  pleastire  to  return  to  our 
great   Northwest  and  an   honor  to   address 
this    40th    Convocation    of    the    Northwest 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  here  in 
his  hometown  of  Everett. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  this  Is  my 
second  visit  to  the  Northwest  since  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion a  year  ago.  On  my  first  visit,  I  was 
struck  by  the  spirit  of  you  here  in  the  North- 
west to  be  able  to  get  things  done.i  And 
that  spirit  and  ability  I  must  say,  is  exftnpll- 
fied  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  Senators  who  represent  the  State 
of  Washington  serves  as  chairman  of  an  Im- 
portant committee:  Senator  Magnuson  as 
chaii-man  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
Senator  Jackson  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
know  that  we  are  familiar  with  the  truly 
effective  work  of  both  these  dedicated  Sen- 
ators In  commercial  and  port  projects.  And 
you  can  all  be  proud  of  the  record  that  Con- 
gressman Floyd  Meeds  Is  quickly  establish- 
ing as  an  adroit  and  able  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Federal  Government's  concern  with 
the  development  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  Is 
a  matter  of  public  record.  Huge  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  these  great  national  as- 
sets, and  it  Is  significant  I  think,  that  in 
addition  to  the  expenditures  on  these  proj- 
ects by  State  and  local  governments  as  well 
as  by  the  Federal  Government,  private  capi- 
tal Is  also  being  Invested  In  these  and  aiticll- 
lary  endeavors.  And  this  Is  as  It  should  be. 
For  Ih  the  ever-Increasing  competition  v/hlch 
America  faces  In  having  our  products  be- 
ing requested  and  demanded  In  the  world 
marketplaces,  highly  efficient  and  modern 
ports  are  a  necessity.  And  tliey  are  essential 
as  well,  as  adjuncts  to  our  American  mer- 
chant marine  if  that  fourth  arm  of  our  na- 
tional Defense  Establishment  Is  to  function 
at  its  maximum  efficiency.  Just  recently  our 
International  peacekeeping  obligations  In 
the  Far  East  have  required  the  breaking  out 
of  mothballs  a  portion  of  our  reserve  fleet 
of  over  15  vessels.  Last  May,  in  Boston  I 
observed  that  our  unexcelled  airlift  capabili- 
ties might  not  be  as  economically  feasible  or 
as  logistically  desirable  as  merchant  ships 
for  meeting  these  farflung  obligations,  espe- 
cially a  prolonged  mission.  These  mothball 
vessels,  I  am  sure,  will  make  a  su'ostantlal 
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contribution  to  our  efforts.    The 
to  make,  however,  is  that  our 
called  upon  from  time  to  time 
modern  and  most  eCBclent  ports 
nals  that  we  can  reasonably 
available  for  expeditious  loadini 
working   In  furtherance  of  our 
uiitments  throughout  the  world 
Further,  from  the  standpoint  c 
to-date  ports  and  terminals  are 
IX  fur  gateways  are   to   functior 
as    clearinghouses     in     Internat 
merce.    This  Nation  Is  a  produci 
we  have  no  equal.     Our  agricu 
xicts,    or    exploitation    of    otir 
sources'  and  our  manufacture  of 
semifinished    goods    are    the    e 
world,  and  our  efforts  h^ve  givi 
and  costly  standard  of  living 
nate  result  of  this  excellence 
our  products  delivered  in 
by  and  large,  are  more  expensive 
chaser  in  these  foreign  markets 
goods  of  our  competitors.    This 
course,  is  occasioned  in  large 
fact   that  foreign  producers 
pace  with  vis  and  as  a  result 
of  living,  and  consequently 
pay  our  goods,  has  been  inhibited  , 
less,  we  have  been  suppliers  to  '   ■ 
the  foreign  competition  Is  ca 
great  strides,  and  it  Is  Imperativfe 
are  to  maintain  our  preeminen<^ 
ture  a  superior  product,  make  a 
trap  and  deliver  it  to  be  com 
foreign  marketplace,  we  must 
efforts.     In  effect,  we  must  trade 
we  mtist  use  every  device  to 
goods   are    not    priced   out   of 
We  cannot  afford   to  lose  any 
of  us  must  strive,  therefore,  to 
competitive.     Earlier    this    wee' : 
Johnson   succinctly   noted 
overseas  trade  Is  a  matter  that 
must   give   the  highest   priorly 
Important  to  all  of  our  economic 
One  area  where  much  can  be 
area.  I  am  happy  to  note,  where 
have  already  Ijeen  accomplished 
here  on  the  west  coast.  Is  port 
modernization     and     efficiency 
great  ports  and  terminals  nee( 
talned  river  and  harbor 

Much  has  been  said,  and 
few    years    about    our 
problem.     The  "Sell  American' 
Trade   Expansion    Act    Is 
Less  than  1  ysar  ago,  I  noted 
that    nine    "E's"    for    exceHentJe 
awarded  to  Washington  Arms  u 
expansion  program.    That  nu 
been   Increased    to    a    total    of 
gratulate  each  of  these 
others  to  follow  their  lead 

A  startling   and  sad  statistic , 
the  fact  that  less  than  10  percen 
manufacturers  export  their 
FS-esldent  himself  has 
happy   fact   as   "A   great 
filled  economic  opportunity  tha' 
we  are  to  realize  only  a 
world  commerce  we  will  have  to 
figure.     IX  we   are   to   realize 
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economic  well-being  that  the  Great  Society 
envisages,  we  all  must  do  considerably  bet- 
ter. In  this  vein,  our  new  harbors,  porta  and 
terminals,  as  well  as  our  existing  faculties, 
must,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  maritime 
community,  generate  new  and  different 
cargoes,  by  new  and  different  exporters,  with 
new  and  different  efficiencies.  I  know  that 
port  and  carrier  groups  here  on  the  Pacific 
coast  have  embarked  upon  programs  to  at- 
tract new  shippers  and  new  products  with 
some  success.  The  marketing  concepts  en- 
visaged by  these  programs  are  Indeed  en- 
couraging, and  they  augur  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  American  firms  who 
now  sell   their  goods   In  foreign   lands. 

And  here.  Gentlemen,  Is  where  the  Federal 
Martlme  Commission  has  a  role.    Unlike  the 
Maritime  Administration,  we  have  no  subsidy 
program.    Unlike  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  we 
do  not  promote  port  or  harbor  Improvements. 
Our  mission,  through  the  administration  of 
the  shipping  act.  Is  to  Insure  that  American 
Importers  and  exporters  are  treated  fairly  and 
squarely  by  carriers,  terminal  operators,  and 
freight  forwarders.     The  Commission  and  Its 
predecessors  have  long  extended  protection  to 
competing  shippers   and  consignees  in   this 
country  so  far  as  the  shipping  act  has  per- 
mitted.   We  have  now  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  Insure  that  our  own  importers  and 
exporters  will  be  so  treated  as  regards  their 
foreign  competitors.     This  program,  as  is  well 
advertised,  has  met  with  uncommon  opposi- 
tion by  nations  the  world  over.    But  our  con- 
gressional mandate  Is  clear,  and  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  Commission  has  the  Presi- 
dent's strongest  support  for  continuing  all 
efforts  to  eliminate  all  the  barriers  to  U.S. 
trr.de     now     presented     by     discriminatory 
freight  rates."     I.  for  one.  want  the  record 
to  show  that  the  Maritime  Commission  has  no 
intention   of   Interfering   with  foreign   gov- 
ernments or  with  their  relations  with  their 
own  carriers.    Our  fKDrts  are  open  to  vessels  of 
every   flag,   and   we   welcome   their   services. 
Tlie  shipping  act.  as  you  know,  does  not  con- 
template regulation  as  to  flag.     The  doors  of 
the   Commission's   quasl-judlclal   forum  are 
open   to   foreign-flag   vessels   as   weU    as   to 
American  shipowners  and  shippiers.    Indeed, 
on  several  occasions  foreign-flag  vessels  have 
obtained  favorable  Judgments  from  us.    Our 
Jurisdiction    Is    clear:    common  carriers    by 
water  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.     And  he  who  undertakes  to  provide 
such  service.  American  or  foreign,  does  so  sub- 
ject to  the  explicit  conditions  laid  down  by 
Congress  In  the  Shipping  Act. 

We  are  the  world's  greatest  trading  house, 
yet  the  preponderance  of  our  ocean  trade  Is 
carried  by  foreign-flag  vessels.  Congress. 
In  Its  wisdom,  has  enacted  the  shipping  act 
to  Insure  that  our  trade  be  protected  from 
the  predatory  devices  and  discriminatory 
schemes  rampant  In  ocean  shipping  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  It  Is  our  sworn  duty 
to  administer  that  statute.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable, I  submit,  that  Congress  has  taken 
measures  to  protect  American  trade  and  has 
attempted  to  Insure  fair  play  In  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Nor  are 
we  the  only  nation  to  do  so.     Jvist  recently. 


the  Fair  Trade  Commission  of  Japan  has  ten- 
tatively struck  down,  as  contrary  to  its  anti- 
trust laws,  a  proposed  triple  rate  system  In 
its  oceangoing  foreign  trade.  In  South 
America,  several  nations  have  unilaterally 
acted  to  protect  their  own  carriers  (as  op- 
posed to  their  trades  In  the  broader  sense,  and 
in  the  sense  that  Congress  has  used  the 
term).  Again,  in  Canada,  very  recently,  the 
Goveriunent  has  taken  steps  to  protect  its 
trade  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates. 

In  meeting  th9  competition  of  his  foreign 
counterpart  In  world  markets,  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  must  have,  as  he  Is  en- 
title to.  the  lowest  totcil  transportation  costs 
possible,  due  regard  being  had  for  the  re- 
quirement of  compensatory  rates  down  the 
line  tempered  by  enlightened  managerial  di.-- 
cretlon.  We  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission are  striving  to  make  this  goal  a  real- 
ity. 

Gentlemen,  our  business  is  trade.  And,  as 
a  nation,  we  have  every  right  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  allowed  to  prosper,  we  at  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  are  determined 
to  administer  the  shipping  act  In  a  manner 
that  win  enhance  the  International  trading 
posture  of  our  Nation.  Tou  In  the-marltlme 
and  related  commercial  fields  have  an  obll- 
gatb^  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  that 
ccJfiomerce  which  every  American  business- 
man mvist  undertake  to  generate. 
Thank  yoa. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  imder  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  7 
o'clock  and  17  minutes' p.m.)  tha  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  August 
20, 1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate   August   19    (legislative   day   of 
August  18), 1965: 

Tax  Court  of  the  Untted  States 
Charles  R.   Simpson,   of  Illinois,  to  be   a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from  June 
2.  1956. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  19  (legislative  day  of 
August  18),  1965: 

Department  or  Jusnc* 

John  E.  Magulre,  Sr..  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  oX  Ohio,  to  be  XJ.S. 
circuit  judge,  6th  circuit. 
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the  thrill  of  excitement  and  the  surge  of 
patriotism  when  he  hears  the  stirring 
notes  of  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  as  it 
passes  in  a  gay  parade.  The  inspiring 
music  brought  forth  by  these  groups  is 
about  as  exciting  as  any  we  can  ever 
hear. 

The  week  of  August  15  to  22  has  been 
set  aside  as  National  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  Week,  and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  salute  the  1  million  young 
men  and  women  who  are  members  of  the 


corps.  These  fine,  clean-cut  American 
teenagers  set  a  fine  example  to  all  of  us, 
young  and  old  alike. 

There  is  not  a  week  in  the  year  when 
members  of  these  corps  do  not  work  hard 
and  long  to  assure  a  high  quality  of  per- 
formance at  parades,  civic  celebrations, 
and  sports  events. 

More  and  more,  the  drum  corps  of  our 
country  are  taking  their  places  as  indis- 
pensable parts  of  our  communities.  No 
one  can  resist  the  temptation  to  watch 
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a  snappy,  precision-trained  drum  and 
bugle  corps  as  it  marches  by  in  colorful 
costiune.  In  these  troubled  days,  it  ts 
inspiring  to  know  that  we  have  more 
than  1  million  youth  engaged  in  such  a 
clean  and  healthy  activity.  I  would  like 
to  commend  these  yoimg  people  for  the 
fine  work  they  are  doing.  Each  of  us 
should  encourage  them  in  every  way  to 
continue  these  activities. 


Our  Proven  Friends — Vietnam  and  the 
Republic  of  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in' the  light  Of 
events  during  recent  months  in  the  Far 
East  and  specifically  that  in  Vietnam,  it 
is  c[uite  clear  that  the  administration  has 
taken  the  only  efifective  measures  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Chinese  Communist  imperial- 
ism in  southeast  Asia  through  its  friends, 
the  Vietcong. 

I  commend  the  President  for  taking 
such  firm  and  speedy  action  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  the  hazard  of  a 
conflagration  which  would  inevitably 
lead  to  nuclear  holocausts  of  world 
dimension.  I  only  wish  that  the  con- 
sensus of  ci-ystalized  thinking  of  respon- 
sible people,  such  as  it  exists  today 
throughout  the  Nation,  had  materialized 
even  earlier  so  that  it  could  have  enabled 
the  President  to  take  tangibly  effective 
action  before  now. 

Such  being  the  situation  at  hand,  it  Is 
only  logical  that  we  should  make  use  of 
every  and  all  efforts  within  that  region  to 
defeat  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  Toward  this  end  we 
should  help  formulate  and  galvanize  all 
the  antl-Conmiunlst  forces  in  the  periph- 
eral areas  in  southeast  Asia.  In  so  do- 
ing, we  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  that 
every  anti-Communist  country  and  peo- 
ple should  be  encouraged  to  exert  their 
power  to  maximal  eflBciency  but  also  that 
certain  peoples  who  can  be  in  the  van  of 
the  fray  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, be  assigned  such  respon- 
sibility. 

Aside  from  the  brave  South  ■\net- 
namese  who  are  doing  their  share  of  the 
fighting,  we  must  also  consult  with  the 
Republic  of  China  whose  indomitable 
President,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  has  stood 
undaunted  against  the  once  greatly 
vaunted  and  roaring  tide  of  communism. 
The  600,000  effectives  in  its  armed  forces 
together  with  another  600,000  active  re- 
servists— and  I  say  active  reservists  in 
contrast  to  reservists  that  could  be  mo- 
bilized quickly  and  eflQciently  to  counter 
any  threat  when  and  if  they  are  needed — 
will  be  an  invaluable  asset  ta  the  defeat- 
ing of  Chinese  Communist  aggrandize- 
ment. 

The  Republic  of  thina  and  its  excellent 
armed  forces  have  served  for  many  years 
as  a  counterpoise  as  well  as  the  deterrent 
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to  the  expansionist  Chinese  Communist's 
grand  design.  With  the  activation  and 
stepping  up  by  the  (Chinese  Communists 
of  their  aggressive  aims,  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  well 
as  the  Philippines  should  be  asked  to 
make  their  contribution  to  their  Asia  to 
which  we  Americans  have  already  con- 
tributed unhesitatingly  and  without  stint 
in  order  to  maintain  freedom.  I  am  fully 
cognizant  that  we  the  United  States  are 
doing  it  not  only  to  uphold  freedom  in 
the  world,  but  also  to  assure  our  own  sur- 
vival as  a  free  nation.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  mantle  of  leadership  has  fallen 
upon  us  not  through  our  seeking  but 
through  force  of  events  and  circum- 
stance, I  am  sure,  in  this  all  important 
task  to  which  posterity  and  history  will 
be  the  implacable  judge,  we  will  give  a 
good  and  just  account  of  our  stewardship 
and  acquit  our  task  with  nobility  and 
firmness. 


The  Ninth  New  Jersey  District  Voters' 
Voice  in  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  circulated  a  questionnaire  to 
more  than  163,000  households  in  my  dis- 
trict, seeking  opinions  on  a  number  of 
vital  issues  before  Congress.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  report  that  the  poll  was 
a  tremendous  success.  A  most  satisfying 
response  followed,  emphasizing  the 
awareness  and  concern  over  national  Is- 
sues that  are  reflected  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Ninth  New  Jersey  District.  More 
than  33,000  completed  questionnaires 
were  returned,  taxing  my  staff  fully  and 
requiring  much  work  from  a  number  of 
wonderful  volunteers  as  well.  It  Is 
amazing  to  note  that  we  still  are  receiv- 
ing a  trickle  of  answers  daily  even  at 
this  late  date,  after  the  huge  task  of 
tabulation  has  been  completed. 

"The  results  give  us  a  clear  picture  of 
how  the  people  in  my  district  feel  about 
major  problems.  For  example,  our  role 
in  Vietnam  is  upheld  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  since  24,418  persons — 77  per- 
cent of  those  answering — said  we  should 
continue  our  retaliatory  attacks  in  Viet- 
nam. Almost  as  many,  21,377 — 69  per- 
cent— believe  we  should  increase  our 
military  commitment  toward  a  decisive 
victory.  And  despite  the  demonstrations 
we  have  witnessed  here  and  in  other 
places  in  our  Nation,  it  is  evident  that 
the  people  who  want  us  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  are  still  a  small  minority,  only 
18  percent  in  my  district. 

Some  action  already  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress has  been  strongly  endorsed.  For 
example,  75  percent  backed  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  a  strong  voting  rights  law, 
71  percent  favored  elimination  of  excise 
taxes  and  65  percent  advocated  warnings 
on  cigarette  labels  and  advertising.  I 
feel  certain,  however,  that  most  in  the 


latter  group  would  agree  with  my  belief 
that  the  law  passed  was  too  mild. 

Of  personal  significance  to  me  was  the 
response  to  my  question,  "Do  you  favor 
making  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee?"  I  had 
supported  such  a  move  earlier  in  this 
session  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
response  from  my  constituents  favored 
this  action:  13,783 — 45  percent — an- 
swered "yes";  8,401—27  percentr— an- 
swered "no";  and  8,574 — 28  percent — 
were  undecided.  I  must  point  out  that 
many  of  those  who  voted  "no"  indicated 
in  the  margin  of  the  questionnaire  that 
they  wanted  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  eliminated  com- 
pletely. 

I  believe  the  response  to  a  question 
concerning  Federal  assistance  on  air  and 
water  pollution  problems  to  be  very 
significant.  Although  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict that  has  often  opposed  Federal  in- 
tervention in  local  matters,  we  discover 
in  the  results  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  action  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
fight  against  air  and  water  pollution.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  87  percent  of  those 
polled  urged  Federal  assistance,  the 
greatest  degree  of  support  for  any  ques- 
tion submitted. 

Overwhelming  support  was  given  also 
to  the  creation  of  the  proposed  Hudson 
National  Scenic  Riverway — 82  percent — 
and  for  Federal  standards  for  the  grad- 
ing and  labeling  of  automobile  tires, 
lumber  and  other  products — 82  percenl,. 

Two  questions,  Taft-Hartley  reform 
and  immigration  law  reform,  emerged  as 
the  greatest  areas  of  contention  among 
constituents.  On  repeal  of  14(b),  36 
percent  were  in  favor,  43  percent  op- 
posed and  a  surprising  21  percent  unde- 
cided. The  balance,  then,  is  held  by 
those  in  the  "undecided"  category.  On 
immigration  law  changes,  the  figures 
showed  an  even  closer  decision.  Some 
45  percent  are  in  favor  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  with  42  percent 
opposed.  Again,  the  balance  of  decision 
lies  in  the  "undecided"  category,  this 
time  13  percent. 

Cutbacks  of  facilities  for  veterans  are 
opposed  by  48  percent  of  the  poll  par- 
ticipants and  favored  by  34  percent. 

In  other  areas,  the  district  favors  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
prayers  in  public  schools,  backs  reten- 
tion of  the  draft,  regulation  of  mail 
order  sales  of  firearms  and  a  60-day 
limitation  on  presidential  campaigns. 

The  results  of  this  poll  will  be  sent  to 
all  households  in  my  district.  I  am 
grateful  to  those  who  participated  in 
this  survey.  The  results  and  the  many 
extended  remarks  of  those  who  answered 
provide  helpful  guides  and  indicators  of 
trends  of  public  opinion.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  my  judgment  in  voting 
on  issues  and  will  accept  full  responsi- 
bility; however,  I  will  take  the  results 
of  this  questionnaire  into  full  consid- 
eration before  arriving  at  decisions. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  at  this  point  the  complete  tab- 
ulation of  the  19  questions  covered  in  my 
1965  questionnaire,  showing  the  vote  by 
totals  and  percentages. 
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stu(  ents?. 


pro  OSes 


1.  Vietnam— Should  we  continue  our 

2.  Should  we  withdraw  U.S.  troops?. 

3.  Should  we  increase  our  military  coi 

4.  !1o  you  support  the  President's  pie 
8.  Should  sec.  14(b)  otthe  Taft-Hartle 

6.  Should  the  "national  origins"  quota 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's 

for  promising  coUesre  student"  froi 
of  interest  on  private  lonns  to  stu 

8.  As  an  aid  to  p:tfents  of  colleRe  student 

coMepe  tuition? „ . 

9.  As  an  incentive  to  further  economic 

cosmetics,  etc..  be  eliminated? 
The  Veterans'  Admini'^tr.ition 

homes     While  savins  $23,000,000 

veterans.    Is  this  move  warrantei 
Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amenifii 

schools? 

Should  the  Selective  Service  Syster 

13.  Should  mail  order  sales  of  firearms 

14.  Do  you  favor  Federal  reculation  of 

tential  health  hazanls? 

15.  Do  you  favor  making  the  House  C 

House  Judiciary  Committee?. . 

16.  Do  vou  favor  a  GO-day  I'l'i't  on  presl: 

17.  Do  you  favor  Federal  standards  fo 

other  products? -  -  - . 

18.  Do  you  approve  creating  the  Hudi  )n 

future  Inauty  of  and  public  ticces 

19.  Do  you  favor  an  accelerated  progra^: 

and  air  pollution? 


present  retaliatory  attacks?. 


mitment  toward  decisive  victory? 

for  a  strong  voting  rights  law? — 

law  be  repealed? 

stem  be  eliminated  from  our  immigration  laws? 

Proposal  to  aid  higher  education,  providing  scholarships 
low-  and  middle-kicomc  familie'iJ^  for  partial  payment 


10. 


11 
12. 


01  imittceon  Un- American  Activities  a  subcommittee  of  the 


Colorado  Firm  Plays  Key 
Program 


Rile  in  Space 


EXTENSION  OF  REIV^ARKS 

OP 


HON.  ROY  H.  McVI 


OF    COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19.  1965 


God  lard 


N/SA 


1  he 


Mr.     McVICKER.     Mr. 
you    know,     our     Nation 
in  an  extensive  solar  phys 
program  managed  by  the 
nautics  and  Space 
the    direction    of    the 
Flight  Center.    A  major  par  . 
search  effort  into  the  natuije 
Sim  relationships  has  been 
some  time. 

One  particular  effort  in 
space   science  program   is 
solar   observatory   program, 
volves    a    series    of    scientific 
called  OSO's.    This  program 
resents  an  outstanding  examj)le 
work  between  government, 
our  scientific  communities. 

My  interest  in  this  progr£|m 
stems  from  its  continuing 
to  our  Nation's  siace  resear^ 
also  because  thisnighly 
lite  is  a  prodUQlf*of  the 
Colorado.     In  fact.  I  am  p 
that  the  company  charged 
sporfeibility   of   designing 
the  satellites,  under  the 
tion  of  the  Goddard  Space 
is  located  in  my  district — tl^is 
is  the  Ball  Bros.,  Research 
der,  Colo. 

The  second  in  this  series  o) 
the  OSO  n — achieved  one 
important  mission  objective! 
3,  by  succesful  completion  of 
6-month  life-time  period. 

At  this  time,  I  v.-ould  lik( 
you  and  have  included  in 
this  letter  of  congratulations 


I'd 


great 
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s,  do  you  favor  an  income  tas^^Bttion  for  the  cost  of 

growth,  should  excise  tuxes  on  aufos,  handbags,  jewelry, 

to  eliminate  17  regional  oilices,  U  hospital?,  and  4 
could  create  added  burdens  for  thousands  ol  deserving 


lent  to  permit  the  voluntary  recitation  of  prayer  in  public 


(drift)  he  eliminated? _ 

?  regulated  by  Federal  law? _ 

iuarette  advertising  and  labeling  to  warn  smokers  of  po- 


tent ial  campaigns? 

grading  and  labeling  of  automobile  tires,  lumber,  and 


.National  Scenic  Riverwsy  as  a  means  of  insuring  the 

to  the  Palisades? - 

I  of  Federal  assistance  to  local-State  efforts  to  curb  water 


Total 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

response 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

31,533 

32,987 
31.060 
31,329 
29,  559 
31,500 

24,418 
5,873 
21, 377 
23,488 
10,  721 
14,103 

77 
18 
69 
75 
36 
45 

6,100 

24,701 

5,695 

6,316 

12,  597 

13,343 

16 
75 
18 
17 
43 
42 

2,015 
2,413 
3,988 
2,525 
6,  -241 
4,054 

7 
7 
13 
8 
21 
13 

32,795 

24.607 

75 

6,S35 

20 

1,653- 

5 

33,445 

26,183 

78 

6,270 

19 

992 

3 

32,136 

22,910 

71 

7,182 

22 

2,044 

7 

29,506 

10, 181 

34 

14,078 

48 

5,497 

18 

31,662 
30,072 
30,823 

21,601 

6,0'24 

24, 820 

68 
20 
81 

8,801 

23,087 

5,042 

28 
77 
16 

1,260 
961 
961 

4 

:i 

3 

32,985 

21,972 

65 

8,905 

29 

2,108 

6 

30,  7.-i8 
32, 249 

13,  783 
23,809 

45 
74 

8,401 
5,584 

27 
17 

8,574 
2,856 

■^8 
9 

31,104 

25,247 

82 

4,158 

13 

1.609 

5 

31, 425 

25,824 

82 

2,775 

9 

2,826 

<« 

3-2, 466 

28,381 

87 

2.982 

fi 

1,103 

4 
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IS     engaged 

cs  research 

Na  ;ional  Aero- 

Administi-pttion,  under 

Space 

of  this  re- 

of  earth- 

uiiderway  for 


's  overall 

orbiting 

which   in- 

satellites 

I  feel,  rep- 

of  team- 

ihdustry  and 


not  only 
lontribution 
effort,  but 
successful  satel- 
State  of 
oud  to  say 
vith  the  re- 
building 
teclinical  direc- 
Fl|ght  Center, 
company 
<porp..  Boul- 

satellites — 
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Its  designed 
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he  Record, 
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L.  T.  Hogarth.  OSO  project  manager  at 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  to  Dr. 
R.  C.  Mercure,  Jr.,  who  is  director  of  Ball 
Bros.,  Research  Corp.  at  Boulder,  Colo. 
This  letter  is  self-explanatory  and  repre- 
sents vividly  the  benefits  derived  from 
such  government,  industry,  and  scientific 
teamwork : 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Goddard  Space  Plight  Center, 

Greenbelt.  Md. 
Dr.  Rnn,  C.  Mercitre.  Jr., 
Ball  Bros.  Research  Corp., 
Boulder  Industrial  Park,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Dear  Dr.  Mercttre:  On  August  3,  our  sec- 
ond Orbiting  Solar  Observatory,  ofBclally 
OSO  11,  completed  the  6-month  lifetime  for 
which  it  was  designed.  We  should  not  let 
this  occasion  go  unremarked. 

When  we  began  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  these  observatories,  we  all  felt  that  6 
months  of  useful  life  In  space  was  as  much 
as  we  could  expect  from  such  complicated 
machines.  We  now  have  a  spacecraft  ftinc- 
tlonlng  perfectly  after  6  months  service.  Its 
useful  lifetime  limited  apparently  only  by  Its 
gas  supply.  Together,  these  two  facts  are  a 
measure  of  our  achievement  and  our  progress. 
They  speak  well  Indeed  for  the  standards 
that  we  set  and  for  the  excellence  of  your 
company's  design  and  workmanship. 

The  observatory  is  rerp>ondlng  perfectly  to 
the  command  system  which  we  designed  at 
this  Center  and  which  you  installed  at 
Boulder.  We  are  able  to  control  the  compli- 
cated functions  of  the  observatory  In  orbit 
as  well  as  we  could  hope  to  on  the  ground. 
With  careful  management,  and  using  the 
capability  that  this  command  system  and 
l^e^Ball  Bros,  spacecraft  system  give  us,  we 
I^M  to  extend  the  life  of  the  observatory 
WWnany  weeks. 

We  continue  to  receive  appreciative  mes- 
sages from  the  scientists  whose  instruments 
we  are  flying  on  OSO  II.  As  you  know,  two 
of  the  Instruments  reported  early  that  they 
were  having  dlflBcultles.  These  reports  are 
proving  to  be  of  great  Importance  in  the 
design  of  Instruments  for  future  missions.  In 
this  and  other  programs.  All  other  instru- 
ments have  worked  perfectly  throughout  the 
life  of  the  observatory.  In  over  2,700  orbits 
of  the  earth,  we  have  received  more  than  300 
million  distinct  measurements  of  scientific 


Interest.  The  scientific  community  is  not 
unappreciatlve.  We  have  been  credited  with 
producing  a  perfect  spacecraft. 

I  feel  that  the  OSO  11  mission  constitutes 
a  quiet  and  elegant  demonstration  of  our 
national  capability  In  space  science  and 
space  technology.  It  has  been  a  wonderful 
example  of  what  Government,  science,  and 
Industry  can  do  together.  To  me,  as  man- 
ager, this  collaboration  has  been  very  Impor- 
tant, and  I  find  our  success  In  It  especially 
gratifying. 

At  this  time,  with  this  solid  achievement 
behind  us,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and 
your  company  upon  your  accomplishment 
In  designing  and  fabricating  the  OSO  II 
spacecraft.  Please  convey  to  all  who  worked 
with  us  on  this  project  our  appreciation  and 
our  thanks. 

Sincerely, 

L.  T.  Hogarth, 
OSO  Project  Manager. 

1  feel  obligated  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  that  our  country 
has  certainly  received  its  money's  worth 
from  OSO  n.  As  Mr.  Hogarth's  letter 
states,  as  of  August  3.  this  satellite  has 
accomplished  its  mission  for  a  period  of 
6  months.  From  that  date  on,  I  might 
add,  the  information  recorded  and 
transmitted  back  to  our  NASA  ground 
stations  can  be  considered  a  scientific 
bonus  for  our  scientists  and  a  public 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 


Dram  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP    CONNECTICirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
is  DiTim  Corps  Week,  I  think  it  only 
fitting  that  I  note  the  activities  of  one 
drum  and  bugle  corps  engaged  in  this 
worthwhile  and  purposeful  activity. 


August  19,  1965 


I 
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I  am  referring  to  the  Springdale  Girls 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  which  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  mammoth  parade  on  Satur- 
day, concluding  the  Connecticut  State 
Firemen's  convention  in  Stamford. 

The  Springdale  unit  consists  of  girls 
9  to  13  years  of  age  under  the  leadership 
of  a  volunteer  director,  John  Nagle,  who 
contributes  many  hours  and  much  effort 
to  tills  undertalting. 

And  to  raise  money  for  the  corps  the 
girls  crocheted  potholders.  collected 
bottles  and  held  a  cake  sale  in  Springdale. 

Membership  In  the  corps  Is  considered 
a  privilege  by  the  girls.  The  commu- 
nity also  regards  It  highly. 

Therefore,  these  girls  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  activities. 


Manael  Quezon — Hero  of  the  Philippbes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  our 
good  neighbors  in  the  Pacific  community 
and  our  very  close  longtime  friends,  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  are  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  late, 
beloved  Piesldent.  Manuel  Quezon. 
Their  distinguished  current  President, 
Mr.  Macapagal,  recently  remarked  that 
Manuel  Quezon  was  more  than  a  leader 
of  the  peaceful  political  revolution  of  the 
Filipino  people ;  he  was  its  hero.  It  seems 
fitting  on  this  day  to  briefly  review  the 
story  of  this  great  hero  of  Filipino  de- 
mocracy and  his  now-booming  nation, 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  a 
stoi-y  of  remarkable  progress  and  growth. 
A  story  of  peaceful  revolution — peaceful, 
not  violent,  and  revolution,  not  merely 
evolution.  President  Macapagal  once 
observed  that  the  still-continuing  revolu- 
tion of  the  Filipino  people  can  be  divided 
"into  three  stages:  the  military  stage, 
the  political  stage,  and  the  economic 
stage." 

The  fii-st  of  President  Macapagal's 
three  stages,  the  military,  featured  the 
stniggle  against  Spanish  rule.  After  377 
years,  that  rule  was  brought  to  an  end 
during  the  Spanish -American  War  when 
Gen.  Emllio  Aguinaldo,  with  American 
aid,  captured  Manila  from  the  Spanish. 
With  the  end  of  the  war,  Americans 
came  to  these  islands  in  the  Pacific 
firmly  committed  to  a  belief  in  self- 
determination  and  therefore  to  prepar- 
ing the  Filipinos  for  self-rule  In  a  truly 
democratic  society.  It  was  then  up  to 
the  Filipinos  themselves  to  take  up  this 
standard  and  make  of  it  what  they  would. 
The  challenge  was  eagerly  taken  up  by 
men  of  such  caliber  as  Manuel  Quezon 
who  launched  the  Philippines  into  the 
second  and  political  stage  of  its  revolu- 
tion. 

The  first  elections  were  held  in  1907 
for  a  body  that  was  later  to  become  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Creation  of 
the  Senate  soon  followed,  and  Manuel 
Quezon,  by  then  the  No.  2  man  of  his 


party,  was  elected  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. A  virtual  dyhamo  in  the  Senate, 
Quezon  worked  with  faith  and  determi- 
nation to  build  the  foundations  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Philippines.  In  line 
with  this  objective,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1916  to  lobby  successfully  for 
the  Jones  law.  an  act  which  promised 
Filipino  independence  as  soon  as  a  stable 
government  could  be  established.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  Philippines,  he  con- 
tinued his  work  toward  independence 
and  for  a  government  based  upon  a 
constitutional  separation  of  powers.  It 
is  easy  to  imderstand  why  this  highly 
revered  public  figure  soon  took  the  dom- 
inant position  in  Philippine  politics 
where  he  remained  until  the  Japanese 
occupation. 

President  Quezon  did  not  live  to  see 
the  independent  and  democratic  Philip- 
pines for  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life. 
Independence  came  2  years  after  his  un- 
timely death  in  1944.  But  he  had  done 
his  work  well.  The  foundations  of  dem- 
ocratic self-government  had  been  firmly 
laid  as  the  vigor  of  the  struggle  against 
the  Japanese  occupation  troops  and  the 
quick  political  recovery  after  the  war 
subsequently  demonstrated.  Duly  there- 
fore, thanks  in  large  part  to  Manuel 
Quezon,  on  July  12,  1946,  history  record- 
ed the  entrance  of  another  independent 
nation  into  the  world  and  into  the  Pa- 
cific Community.  On  that  day,  ties  of 
dependence  with  the  United  States  were 
transformed  into  bonds  of  friendship. 

President  Quezon's  achievements  con- 
summated the  political  revolution  of  the 
Philippines.  But  his  vision  went  far  be- 
yond even  the  great  political  ideals  he 
championed  so  well.  For  he  also 
dreamed  of  building  his  beloved  Philip- 
pines into  a  nation  of  people  strong  eco- 
nomically AS  well  as  politically.  And 
today,  that  dream  is  being  fulfilled,  pos- 
sibly beyond  even  what  a  man  of  Manuel 
Quezon's  great  vision  could  imagine. 

For  today,  the  Filipinos  are  fully  im- 
mersed in  the  third  stage  of  their  revolu- 
tion. Today,  the  Philippines  is  on  the 
move.  Thanks  to  the  nation's  note- 
worthy rftfeord  of  political  stability  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  an  energetic  and 
ambitious  entrepreneurial  class,  the 
growth  of  the  Philippines  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  fantastic.  Evidence  of 
forward -surging  progress  is  everywhere 
in  sight.  The  port  of  Manila  teems  with 
ships  from  around  the  world  busily  trans- 
porting 85  percent  of  the  coimtry's  $1 
billion-plus  export-import  trade.  Mil- 
lions of  ton-miles  of  freight  move  over  a 
vastly  intricate  and  adequate  trans- 
portation system  of  railroads,  trucks, 
boats,  and  airplanes.  Even  bicycles, 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  them,  piled 
high  with  produce  can  be  seen  being 
pedaled  energetically  to  and  from  mar- 
ketplaces throughout  the  land.  New 
buildings  are  going  up  everywhere  along 
the  well -planned  wide  main  streets  of 
Manila.  Whole  areas  are  being  torn 
down  and  reconstructed.  The  roads  are 
jammed  with  some  172,000  autos,  trucks, 
and  buses. « The  country  is  clearly  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  revolution. 

The  Philippine  economy  and  its  out- 
look are  not  all  sampaquitos — or  as  we 


would  say  "roses" — however.  For  the 
country  is  beset  with  most  of  the  prob- 
lems which  plague  all  of  the  developing 
nations.  Probably  the  foremost  of  these 
problems  is  a  lack  of  capital.  True,  the 
banking  industry  has  grown  at  an  im- 
pressive rate — in  the  past  5  years  the 
number  of  domestic  banks  has  gone  up 
181  percent,  rural  banks  109  percent  and 
development  banks  156  percent,  and 
bank  reserves  have  nearly  trebled — but 
this  growth  has  not  begun  to  meet  the 
growing  needs.  Meanwhile,  the  govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  since  1963  to 
follow  a  tight  money  policy  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  peso.  Unfortunately  also, 
wealthy  Filipinos  for  the  most  part  have 
failed  to  meet  the  need  because  they  tend 
to  invest  in  nonproductive  areas  such 
as  real  estate. 

The  Filipinos  also  face  problems  of 
geography  and  population.  Their  pop- 
ulation is  increasing  by  3.3  percent  per 
year,  thereby  adding  1  million  people  a 
year  to  an  already  Ifirge  total  of  3.3  mil- 
lion. Moreover,  with  the  most  youthful 
population  in  the  Pacific  community,  the 
demand  for  emplosmient  is  overwhelm- 
ing, with  the  result  that  15  percent  of  the 
nation's  work  force  is  unemployed. 

Geographically,  the  Philippines  is  lo- 
cated in  a  very  strategic  position — eco- 
nomically and  militarily.  Indeed,  she 
could  very  well  consider  herself  to  be  at 
the  hub  of  southeast  Asia.  As  such,  the 
patterns  of  trade  are  increasingly  bring- 
ing her  the  riches  of  trade  through  of- 
ficial chaimels.  However,  she  is  also 
cursed  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin; 
she  must  fend  off  the  unofficial  and  un- 
wanted trade:  smuggling.  Because  she 
is  made  up  of  a  thousand  islands  with  a 
greater  total  shoreline  that  our  own  Na- 
tion, she  is  presently  capable  of  arrest- 
ing only  a  small  proportion  of  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion  smuggling  racket.  These 
geographic  conditions  of  course  also  cre- 
ate a  vast  problem  of  military  defense. 
Fortunately,  she  is  blessed  with  many 
friendly  neighbors  in  the  Pacific  com- 
munity, but  the  waves  of  aggression  are 
now  washing  perilously  near  her  shores. 

Internally,  the  Filipino  people  are  bur- 
dened by  a  regressive  tax  structure  that 
is  highly  inequitable.  It  fails  to  take  a 
proper  proportion  from  the  well-to-do, 
thereby  burdening  the  man  In  the  lower 
income  bracket.  As  a  result,  only  27.5 
percent  of  all  taxes  comes  from  income 
and  property  taxes.  The  rest  must  be 
made  up  by  indirect  taxes  on  sales  and 
production  which  further  burden  the 
low-income  group,  but  still  do  not  realize 
an  adequate  amount  of  revenue  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  costs  of  building  the 
nation's  social  overhead:  roads,  schools, 
et  cetera. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  difficult  prob- 
lems which  are  challenging  the  third 
stage  of  the  Filipino  revolution.  To  be 
sure,  the  list  here  has  been  illustrative 
and  not  exhaustive.  Encouragingly, 
however,  the  Government,  backed  by  a 
people  aroused  to  the  hope  of  a  better  life, 
has  moved  vigorously  and  courageously 
to  meet  the  great  needs  posed  by  the 
problems  of  development.  In  1962,  led 
by  the  esteemed  President  Macapagal, 
the  Government  instituted  a  sweeping 
program  of  monetary  decontrol  which 
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the  U.S.A."  connotes  prestige  and  qual- 
ity. I  could  list  many  more  items  in  all 
areas  of  commerce  but  the  point  is,  the 
Filipinos  need  everything  from  bobbie 
pins  to  bulldozers. 

We  can  supply  it  to  them.  A  dynamic, 
developing  Philippines  offers  glittering 
opportunities  for  commerce,  and  Ameri- 
can businessmen  should  reach  out  to  em- 
brace them  as  they  have  always  done  in 
the  past.  This  time  it  will  not  be  so 
easy.  Americans  must  face  the  stiff 
competition  put  forth  by  the  newly  in- 
du.strialized  nations  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  Pacific  community — Japan, 
Australia,  the  Netherlands,  and  West 
Germany.  At  present,  Americans  still 
have  a  few  advantages  in  trade  with  the 
Philippines.  We  still  have  an  agreement 
with  that  republic  for  a  10-percent  lower 
trade  tariff  on  almost  all  imports.  The 
Filipinos  are  still  culturally  and  politi- 
cally very  close  to  the  United  States; 
they  still  favor  U.S.  brand  names;  they 
know  that  U.S^  sales  mean  quality  and 
quick  delivery.  American  businessmen 
still  have  a  parity  right  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  minerals  by  the  Laurel-Langley 
Trade  Agreement  of  1954,  and  they  still 
have  parity  with  Filipino  businessmen. 
But  these  rights  along  with  the  tariff 
advantages  will  run  out  in  1974.  More- 
over, the  islanders  are  finding  that  Jap- 
anese products  may  not  always  measure 
up  to  American  goods  qualitywise,  but 
the  credit  terms  and  prices  are  much 
more  favorable.  These  factors,  consider- 
ing the  Filipinos'  shortage  of  liquidity 
and  quick  eye  for  a  better  deal,  are  in- 
creasingly nullifying  existing  American 
advantages  and  promise  to  leave  us  far 
out  of  the  picture  when  they  are  gone 
forever.  This  trend  is  sharply  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  American  share  of 
the  Filipino  market  has  dropped  from 
75  percent  in  1953  to  an  alltime  low  of 
43  percent  in  1964  and  Is  continuing  to 
fall. 

To  regain  our  advantage  In  the  Philip- 
pines, to  realize  the  opportunities  there- 
in, U.S.  businessmen  must  move  with 
vigor.  They  must  gage  the  needs  and  . 
standards  of  the  third  stage  of  the  Fili- 
pino revolution.  They  must  gear  their 
sales  programs  to  a  higher,  more  sophis- 
ticated pitch.  Businessmen  must  put 
forth  a  new,  imaginative,  and  vigorous 
program  encompassing  liberal  credit 
terms  and  a  willingness  to  advertise  ex- 
tensively, to  take  small  orders  and  to 
provide  better  customer  service. 

By  liberal  credit  terms,  I  mean  that 
America  must  meet  the  competition  of 
nations  such  as  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, who  offer  deferred  payment  terms 
of  up  to  5  years.  In  a  recent  case,  a 
German  supplier  on  credit  terms  re- 
quired a  payment  of  10  percent  with 
placement  of  the  order,  10  percent  with 
presentation  of  shipping  documents,  and 
the  balance  in  10  semiannual  install- 
ments, the  first  being  due  9  months  after 
delivery.  Other  nations  have  made  fur- 
ther successes  in  the  Philippines  through 
vigorous  market  promotion  activities. 
These  include:  trade  delegations,  and/or 
trade  expositions;  extensive  product  ad- 
vertising; a  willingness  to  fill  small  and 
odd-lot  orders;  and  provision  of  Govern- 


ment and  private  technical  assistance 
when  needed. 

Moreover,  the  American  businessman 
must  give  more  personal  attention  such 
as  German  salesmen,  for  example,  do  to 
cultivate  the  Filipino  market.  This 
should  include  sales  trips  to  principal 
cities  outside  Manila.  Canvassing  of  in- 
terested firms  by  a  salesman  adds  the 
personal  touch  that  is  so  important  a 
factor  in  doing  business  in  the  Philip- 
pines. In  any  case,  American  business 
must  put  its  best  foot  forward  in  the 
Philippines.  They  must  break  loose  from 
their  contented,  complacent  attitude  to- 
ward the  Filipino  market  before  they 
lose  it  completely. 

We  in  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  stand  ready  to  help.  We  are 
interested  in  seeing  our  business  prosper 
in  the  Paciflc  because  we  know  that 
commerce  is  a  leading  step  in  developing 
and  enriching  the  Paciflc  community. 
Today,  Americans  and  Filipinos  hold 
each  other  in  high  regard.  We  must 
not  let  our  partnership  with  that  great 
nation  lapse.  Rather,  we  must  act  pos- 
itively not  only  to  promote  trade  but  to 
seek  new  horizons  and  new  frontiers  of 
friendship  through  which  we  can  bring 
ourselves  closer  together  as  iJartners  in 
the  Paciflc.  We  must  encourage  and  de- 
velop our  relations  by  sharing  each  oth- 
er's cultural  heritage,  our  social  and 
technological  advances,  our  scientiflc  ex- 
plorations. We  must  complete  and  com- 
pliment each  other  in  trade.  We  must 
always  remember  that  this  gem  of  the 
Paciflc  is  still  a  diamond  in  the  rough. 
It  only  awaits  the  lapidaries  with  cour- 
age and  imagination  to  cut,  shape,  and 
polish  its  many  facets.  Let  us,  with  our 
friends  in  the  Philippines,  be  the  lapi- 
daries who  will  shape  a  great  Paciflc 
community  of  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines is  a  glorious  example  of  an  active 
and  growing  member  of  the  Paciflc  com- 
munity. President  Quezon  would  be  a 
proud  man  today  if  he  could  see  the 
fruits  of  his  great  work  and  feel  the 
spirit  of  industry  and  adventure  in  a 
free  Philippines.  Without  question,  his 
countrymen  can  also  be  proud  and  can 
pay  homage  not  only  to  President  Que- 
zon but  to  themselves  as  well. 


Federal  Government  and  West  Virginia: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   ^EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  ignorant  partnership 
of  the  Federal  Government  anu  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  in  keeping  gambling 
illegal  in  West  Virginia,  thus  making 
gambling's  lucrative  profits  available  to 
the  imderworld  syndicates. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
West   Virginia   came   to    $105   million. 
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More  significant — and  more  menacing — 
is  West  Virginia's  illegal  gambling, 
which  makes  legal  gambling  pale  in  com- 
parison. Testimony  before  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  indicated  that  off- track 
betting  comes  to  about  $50  billion  an- 
nually throughout  the  Nation,  with  this 
figure  accounting  for  only  some  42  per- 
cent of  the  national  armual  illegal  gam- 
bling total,  which  would  thus  be  $120 
billion.  On  a  population  basis,  illegal 
gambling  in  West  Virginia  would  come  to 
about  $1.1  billion  a  year,  so  that  West 
Virginia  is  really  a  mountain  of  gold  for 
organized  crime.  The  mob  cuts  itself 
10  perc^t  of  the  illegal  gambling  take, 
which  means  that  the  underworld  is  min- 
ing close  to  $110  million  a  year  in  West 
Virginia.  Government-run  gambling 
would  siphon  these  moneys  from  mob 
treasuries,  putting  gambling  revenues  to 
work  for  the  people  instead. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good — since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable — is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  would  wake  up  to  social  and 
financial  reaUty,  it  would  legalize,  regu- 
late and  control  gambling,  so  that  the 
gambling  urge  of  the  people  of  West  Vu- 
ginia  could  be  made  to  aid  rather  than 
undermine  society. 


Arts  and  Hnmanitiet 


The  Teachers  Sabbatical  Leave  Program 

EXTllNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  teachers  in  keeping  up  to 
date  with  the  latest  developments  in  their 
fields  is  one  which  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance and  affects  all  of  us. 

While  we  can  appropriate  billions  of 
dollars  for  new  school  facilities,  in  the 
last  analysis  a  school  is  only  as  good  as 
its  teachers. 

Teachers  should  be  protected  against 
losing  contact  with  the  current  world  of 
ideas.  They  must  have  adequate  funds 
and  time  to  pursue  study  in  their  par- 
ticular areas  of  specialization.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  8958,  the  teachers 
sabbatical  leave  program.  This  would 
provide  fellowships  to  experienced  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  secondai-y  schools 
to  take  sabbatical  leaves  for  graduate 
study  in  any  field  which  would  assist 
them  to  be  better  teachers. 

Happily.  President  Johnson  has  en- 
dorsed this  program.  As  a  former 
teacher,  he  knows  of  their  problems  from 
firsthand  knowledge. 

The  teachers  sabbatical  leave  program 
is  a  natural  complement  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Together,  these  programs  will  in- 
crease the  zest,  knowledge,  and  insight 
which  our  teachers  bring  to  their  great 
work  and  will  greatly  improve  the  cali- 
ber of  education  for  our  Nation's 
youngsters. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP   NBW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  remarks  during  a  panel  discus.- 
sion  on  aid  to  the  arts  made  on  June  27 
at  Tanglewood  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  have  just  come  to 
my  attention. 

They  very  succinctly  set  forth  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation,  enacted  by  the  other 
body  and  pending  here  in  H.R.  9460. 
With  great  imagination.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy suggests  some  of  the  activities 
which  might  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  the  proposed  National  Poimda- 
tion  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

The  House  will,  I  hope,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  this  legisla- 
tion. For  this  reason  I  commend  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Kennedy  to  all  mem- 
bers: 

Arts  and  HuMANrriES 
(Statement  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

at  a  panel  discussion  on  aid  to  the  arts. 

held  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mas3.,  June  27, 

1965) 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  Miss  Curtain,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Maestro  Lelnsdorf  and  Mr.  Cabot  In 
discussing  this  Important  subject  this  after- 
noon. 

The  concept  of  Pederal  Interest  in  the  arts 
is  nothing  new.  In  1891,  the  Government 
established  the  National  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic to  encourage  both  native  artists  and  dis- 
tinguished foreign  artists.  The  academy  was 
responsible,  for  example,  for  bringing  Anton 
Dvorak  to  this  country,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  the  New  World  Symphony. 

But  the  concept  of  Federal  financial  aid  to 
the  arts  has  been  very  slow  In  evolving.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  is  the  only  Indus- 
trialized country  in  the  world  that  does  not 
help  finance  culture.  Britain  has  an  ex- 
tremely active  council  on  the  arts.  France 
has  a  Cabinet  Department.  The  Eastern 
European  countries  are  extremely  active.  But 
for  various  reasons,  we  have  lagged  behind. 
President  Kennedy,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
gave  a  tremendous  lmi>etU8  to  a  broadened 
interest.  So  have  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son. 

The  past  10  months  have  seen  the  greatest 
display  of  interest.  The  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  was  established  last  fall:  and  this 
year,  over  100  bills  on  the  subject  were  Intro- 
duced in  Congress. 

I  think  this  widespread  concern  conies  from 
a  recognition  that  unless  the  arts  receive 
more  help  than  they  have  been  getting,  our 
people  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  have  the 
cultural  experience  they  want. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  we  must 
do  in  this  field  Is  to  bring  artistic  produc- 
tions within  the  grasp  of  more  people.  There 
Is  a  tendency  for  the  arts  to  be  the  province 
of  only  the  higher  income  groups.  Produc- 
tions are  costly,  and  ticlcet  prices  are  so  high. 
How  many  of  our  poor  people — people  mak- 
ing less  than  $50  a  week — could  afford  to 
come  out  to  Tanglewood  and  even  pay  the 
$2.50  to  sit  on  the  lawn?  Moreover,  even  the 
people  of  moderate  Income  must  ration  the 
number  of  productions  they  see.  They  nat- 
urally tend  to  patronize  only  the  established 
companies.  They  shun  the  experimental  pro- 
ductions because  they  cannot  afford  both. 
This   makes   It   very   difficult   for   the   new 


groups,  the  new  ideas,  the  young  performers, 
to  get  an  audience. 

I,  therefore,  believe  all  Pederal  programs 
should  concentrate  on  getting  art  to  as  many 
people  as  possible  at  as  low  a  cost  as  F>o§sibIe. 
Regional  companies  and  traveling  companies 
are  especially  good  for  this  purpose.  The 
Shakespeare  company  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Council  on  the  Arts  went  Into  many 
small  communities  In  the  State,  and  we  saw 
the  impact  that  was  made. 

The  American  people  are  trying  to  make 
the  fr\iits  of  cvUture  available  to  all  our  cit- 
izens— Just  as  we  have  been  trj'lng  to  make 
the  fruits  of  economic  abundance  available 
to  all  our  citizens.  The  United  States  now 
has  40.000  theater  organizations.  1.400  sym- 
phony orchestras,  750  opera  companies,  and 
200  dance  gaoups.  New  art  galleries,  large 
public  and  small  private  ones,  are  spreading 
throughout  the  country.  Programs  by  great 
institutions  like  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  nationwide. 

The  spread  of  these  Institutions  of  culture 
m  recent  years  Is  a  clear  Indication  of  the 
thirst  for  culture.  But  that  Is  where  the 
problem  lies.  We  are  not  able  to  satisfy  this 
thirst,  in  the  way  it  should  be.  because  the 
artists  and  performers  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic Incentive  they  need. 

The  average  annual  Income  of  members  of 
Actors'  Equity  is  $2,000  a  year.  The  salaries 
for  members  of  ssrmphony  orchestras  range 
from  $2,000  to  $9,000.  As  for  dancers,  Agnes 
DeMllle  has  said  they  "eat  sawdust." 

I  think  It  is  a  distorted  system  of  values 
when  stagehands  in  theaters  make  more 
money  than  the  performers.  And  I  certainly 
do  not  think  we  are  fulfilling  the  best  parts 
of  our  heritage  when  promising  young  men 
and  women  who  could  become  outstanding 
performers  are  forced  to  program  a  computer 
rather  than  play  a  violin — are  forced  to  go 
Into  occupations  less  satisfying  to  them  and 
less  challenging  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
do  otherwise. 

The  American  people  have  recently  begun 
to  realize  these  facts  which  artists  have 
known  for  many  years.  So  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  action.  Earlier  this  month  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Human- 
ities reported  favorably  on  a  bUl  to  establish 
a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. This  bUl  is  basically  the  one  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  earlier  this  year. 
But  It  also  Incorporates  parts  of  several  bills 
Introduced  by  Senator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Grueninc  of  Alaska,  Senator  JAvrrs 
of  New  York  and  myself. 

The  bin  that  Is  before  the  Senate  creates 
a  national  endowment  for  the  arts,  which 
would  provide  $5  million  a  year,  plus  an- 
other $5  million  on  a  matching  basis,  to  help 
support  the  whole  range  of  artistic  activity. 
Including  music.  It  Is  the  first  program 
for  direct  Federal  support  for  the  arts  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  money 
could  go  to  groups,  such  as  orchestras,  or 
go  to  Individuals.  It  could  be  used  to  pay 
the  cost  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  pier- 
formers.  It  could  be  used  to  help  artists 
Improve  their  standards  of  professional  ex- 
cellence, or  used  for  educational  programs. 
to  Increase  the  appreciation  of  the  arts  by 
our  people. 

Some  extremely  exciting,  very  Imaginative 
programs  have  been  proposed.  To  give  you 
some  idea,  there  are  himdreds  of  young 
artists  who  live  on  next  to  nothing.  Money 
from  the  endowment  could  be  used  to  pur- 
chase paintings  from  them,  and  make  them 
available,  on  a  rental  program,  to  public 
buildings,  to  schools,  to  Individual  homes. 
There  are  promising  young  poets  who  have 
not  yet  made  their  mark.  The  endowment 
could  send  them  around  the  country  to  give 
a  series  of  poetry  readings,  so  they  would 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

We  have  recently  seen  the  development  of 
small  movie  companies,  prowling  the  streets 
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of  our  cities  often  with  hand 
Ing  movies  often  of  excellent 
16  in  New  York  is  an 
of  this.     This  group  presentlj 
own — but    why    not   start    a 
which    could    encourage    such 
train  them. 

In    the   field   of    music,   I 
create  what  Leonard  Bemsteir 
system".    A  series  of  regional 
which  will  travel  to  each  of 
region,  and  in  which  promlslhg 
will   have   a   chance   to  devel|)p 
reach    the    professional    level 
orchestras  and  opera  companies 
an  American  artist  has  to  go 
perform,  in  order  to  become 
with  these  regional  companie| 
discovered  right  here  at  home. 

Finally,  special  efforts 
give  cultural  experiences  to 
early  age.    If  a  child  has  a 
ences  in  which  he  hears  music 
or  sees  plays  or  dances  that 
ciate,  it  makes  an  impression 
with  him  all  his  life,  makini 
adult  who  will  appreciate 
of  avoiding  them. 

All  these  ideas  have  two 
mon: 

They  help  get  more  Incom* 
performers,  and  they  help  " 
ence  for  the  arts. 

I  think  one  of  the  finest 
ernment  can  do  is  to  bring 
known  artists  and  communities 
mtle  of  art,  to  create  a 
latlonship  of  artist  and 

This  bill  woxild  not  replace 
are  making  to  get  support 
or  corporations,   or 
supplement   them.     We    hope 
way,  i>eople  in  the  arts  will 
the  widest  range  of  support 
grams. 

When  you  consider  the 
In  the  United  States,  $10  million 
of  money.     It  is  not  enougl 
ment.    But   it   is  a  beglnnini ; 
we  could  build,  upon  this 
and   brfcader   program    as   thi 
"it  is  customary  for  Governme  it 
start  modestly.     The  minlmu^ 
at  35  cents  an  hour.     Social 
at  $20  a  week.    But  as  peo;  I 
well  they  worked,  they  grew 
nlficant  programs. 

In  the  past.  Federal  aid 
by  many  artists  because  of 
eral  Interference  in  their  w4rk 
not  believe  that  this  amount 
Is  so  small  compared  to  the 
spent    on    the    arts    could 
trolling     Influence.    Even     as 
funds  increase,  the  bill  has 
guard,  because  the  boards  which 
the  grants  are  composed 
citizens,  not  Government 

We   have   seen.   In   our   ale 
programs,  in  our  urban 
and  m  many  other  fields  th^t 
Federal  aid  without  Federal 
In  the  arts  field,  we  see  in 
British  Council  has  aided 
fully  without  raising  proble^ 
ment  control.    I  think  it  was 
to  the  success  of  this  bill 
year     the     American 
Ijeague  reversed  its  long-s 
to  Federal  aid  and  endorsed 
Under  this  bill,  the  Pedei 
will  supply  the  money.    But 
their   organizations  will   hav^ 
proposals,  do  the  planning 
performances   to   be   funded. 

While  nothing  is  certain 
process,  I  am  hopeful  that 
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act  on  this  bill  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer— and  the  House  shortly  afterward. 

We  have  a  National  Science  Foundation 
which  disburses  over  $500  million  a  year  for 
scientists  and  scientific  research.  It  has 
worked  well  ai^d  has  made  an  important 
contribution.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  cannot  develop  in 
tlie  same  way. 

I  would  suggest  other  measures,  beyond 
tihe  scope  of  this  bill,  to  encourage  the  arts 
in  America.,  I  think  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  should  guarantee  the  con- 
struction of  theaters  Just  as  it  guarantees 
the  building  of  homes.  Especially  neigh- 
borhood theaters  in  places  like  shopping  cen- 
ters and  suburban  communities.  These 
areas  should  have  theaters  good  enough 
lor  performances  by  professional  companies. 
This  could  do  a  great  deal  to  extend  arts  to 
more  people. 

I  also  believe  the  tex  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  give  more  consideration  to 
the  special  problems  of  the  artist.  An  in- 
ventor who  gets  a  patent  for  a  material 
creation  qualifies  for  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. Why  should  not  an  artist  who  obtains 
a  copyright  for  the  creation  of  the  mind  be 
offered  the  same  privilege? 

And  finally  I  believe  we  should  make  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Cultural  Center  to  be  built 
In  Washington,  a  model  organization  for  all 
the  enlightened  policies  we  want  to  pursue. 
A  great  deal  of  Its  cost— an  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars — is  in  public  funds. 
The  Center  should  be  dedicated  to  all  the 
people  of  the  country — not  Just  the  citizens 
of  Washington,  not  Just  its  wealthy  patrons, 
but  every  adult  and  child  whose  life  could 
be  enriched  by  the  arts.  Its  ticket  policy 
should  be  fiexlble  enough  so  that  all  ctn 
afford  some  of  the  productions.  The  Center 
should  exert  a  creative  impulse  around  the 
country.  It  should  help  worthy  artists  who 
need  help.  Its  programs  could  well  be  car- 
ried on  educational  television,  nationwide. 
In  these  ways,  the  Cultural  Center  would 
truly  represent  the  spirit  and  desires  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

It  is  Important  that  all  these  efforts  be 
made  by  our  Government.  We  may  make 
great  strides  in  atomic  energy  and  space 
exploration.  In  automation.  In  biology  and 
chemistry;  but  we  will  be  dull  and  listless 
men,  amid  all  these  wonders  If  we  do  not 
also  expand  the  human  mind  and  spirit. 

Plato  once  said:  "What  is  honored  in  a 
country  will  be  cultivated  there."  That  is 
what  we  want  to  do,  for  all  our  people. 
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The  petition  also  asked  the  court  to  forbid 
the  police  to  harass  or  make  further  arrests 
of  demonstrators,  and  to  halt  prosecution  of 
67  already  under  arrest  from  demonstration 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  understand  why 
the  city  officials  of  Springfield  do  not 
want  a  demonstration  which  v/ill  tie  up 
traffic,  curtail  business,  and  interfere 
with  the  lawful  duties  of  city  personnel. 
Any  community  faced  with  these  demon- 
strations and  civil  disobedience  is  con- 
fronted with  many  problems  in  trying  to 
carry  on  legitimate  business  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the 
community  to  be  free  from  mob  action. 

But  surely  those  Members  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  who  joined  in  the 
attack  upon  the  city  officials  and  police 
of  Selma  when  they  attempted  to  halt 
thesex)utbreaks  of  lawlessness,  will  now 
be  equally  vocal  in  demanding  the  right 
of  the  Springfield  demonstrators  to  break 
the  laws  without  fear  of  arrest.  I  am 
certain  that  the  public  officials  and 
clergymen  of  Massachusetts  who  loudly 
condemned  Selma,  and  many  even  went 
to  Alabama  to  participate  actively  in 
breaking  the  laws,  will  now  do  at  least 
as  much  in  Springfield. 

Or  is  civil  disobedience  and  lawlessness 
right  only  when  it  takes  place  in  another 
city  and  another  State? 

I  should  think  the  situation  in  Spring- 
field would  be  the  testing  ground  for  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  have  always  felt 
that  demonstrations  and  lawlessness  are 
right  when  they  take  place  in  the  South, 
but  somehow  not  quite  the  same  when 
they  occur  in  a  Northern  State  or  com- 
munity. 


Rabbi  Eliezer  Wolfish 


Will  There  Be  a  March  on  Springfield? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaka-,  I  have  just  taken  from  the  wire 
of  the  Associated  Press  a  story  datelined 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  stqry  reads  as 
follows: 

Civil  rights  groups  asked  the  courts  today 
to  forbid  city  officials  and  police  from  in- 
terfering with  their  plans  for  a  Selma-type 
demonstration  parade  on  Saturday. 

The  police  have  refused  to  issue  a  permit 
for  the  parade. 

Judge  Donald  M.  Acaxiley  marked  the  pe- 
tition for  hearing  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
our  pleasure  to  have  the  invocation  de- 
livered today  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
Rabbi  Eliezer  Wolfish,  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Northeast  Jewish  Center  of  Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

Rabbi  Wolfish  is  truly  a  remarkable 
person.  Ordained  in  1954,  he  was  award- 
ed the  B.A.  degree  from  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  and  later  received  an 
LL.B.  degree  from  the  Brooklyn  Law 
School.  He  is  presently  a  candidate  for 
the  LL.M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  New 
York  University  and  Yeshiva  University 
respectively. 

Prom  1957  to  1958,  Rabbi  Wolfish  was 
assistant  counsel  to  New  York  State 
Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt.  Admitted  to 
the  New  York  State  Bar,  to  U.S.  Fed- 
eral courts — northern,  eastern,  and 
southern  districts  of  New  York — and  to 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Com-t  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  he  was  a  practicing 
attorney  from  1962  to  1964.    I  have  been 
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advised  that  he  still  engages  in  the 
liractice  of  law. 

Among  his  religious  duties,  this  tal- 
ented young  man  has  served  at  Temple 
Beth  Sholom  in  Smithtown,  N.Y..  at  the 
Beth  Israel  Congregation  in  Media.  Pa., 
and  as  a  chaplain  at  the  Graterford 
Penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania  and  at  the 
Bath,  N.Y.,  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  our  distinguished 
colleagues  join  in  thanking  Rabbi  Wol- 
fish for  being  with  us  today. 


Image  of  the  Congress  Versus  the  Image 
of  the  President  on  the  Subject  of 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
to  appear  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress.  I 
presented  a  rather  extensive  statement 
on  the  general  subject  of  congressional 
exercise  of  the  money  power.  In  my  re- 
marks to  the  joint  committee  I  made 
some  reference  to  the  image  which  the 
present  Congress  is  creating  on  the  sub- 
ject of  economy  and  I  would  like  to 
briefly  repeat  here  the  substance  of  some 
of  those  remarks. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  should  take  stock 
of  our  objectives. 

Congress,  in  exercising  the  money 
power,  has  a  number  of  objectives. 
Nearly  all  fiscal  refonns  are  to  some  ex- 
tent advanced  in  the  name  of  economy. 
But  economy  is  not  the  only  considera- 
tion. Doing  a  better  job  of  organizing 
so  as  to  better  assure  ourselves  that  we 
are  doing  the  right  things  and  making 
the  right  decisions — setting  priorities — 
is  in  itself  a  worthy  object,  aside  from  the 
economy  angle. 

With  respect  to  legislative  control  of 
the  purse,  I  pointed  out  that  techniques 
and  procedure  are  important  but  that 
the  factor  of  the  greatest  importance  is 
the  win  and  desire  of  the  legislative 
branch.  There  has  to  be  the  will  to  pro- 
mote economy;  there  has  to  be  some  re- 
straint.   There  is  no  other  lasting  way. 

With  respect  to  the  record  of  the 
President  versus  the  record  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  general  connection  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  general  observations. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  in 
the  record  of  this  session  to  find  some 
significant  facts,  a  major  one  being  that 
Congress  is  acting  less  economy  minded 
than  the  President.  Our  economy  image 
if  weighed  in  the  balance  would  be  found 
wanting.  The  President  has  provided 
magniflcient  leadership  and  nearly 
everyone  will  agree  that  he  has  presented 
a  rather  ambitious  program.  Indeed,  too 
ambitious  for  some.    It  would  seem  that 


the  outer  spending  limits  set  by  the 
President  would  satisfy  Congress,  but 
not  so. 

It  distui-bs  me  that  the  President  is 
making  Congress  look  bad  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy.  In  fact  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  is  making  itself  look  bad  in 
this  connection. 

The  President  has  been  turning  oft 
some  lights  to  stimulate  the  depart- 
ments to  do  a  better  job  of  getting  more 
for  our  money,  but  Congress  has  been 
tui-ning  the  lights  back  on  and  putting  In 
bigger  bulbs. 

Now  I  am  not  at  the  moment  speak- 
ing about  bills  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees.  Ap- 
propriations for  the  session  thus  far  are 
below  the  budget.  I  am  speaking  of  au- 
thorization bills  from  other  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Authorization  bills  for  new  programs 
and  for  enlargement  of  old  ones  are  the 
beginning  point  of  the  legislative  spend- 
ing process.  Ever-increasing  authoriza- 
tions are  straws  in  the  wind  and  ba- 
rometers of  things  to  come.  And  in  this 
respect.  Congress  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances is  outdoing  the  President.  Let 
us  look  at  some  examples: 

4NTn>OVERTY  PROGRAM 

The  administration  authori- 
zation bill $1.  500,  000.  000 

The  House  bill 1,900,000,000 

House  incre.ise 400,000,000 

GENERAL  H01TSING  BILL 

The  administration  bill 6,408,000,000 

House  bill   ($305,000,000   be- 
low administration) 6,103,000,000 

Senate     bill      ($1,485,000,000 
above  administration  bill )  _     7,  893,  000,  000 

Authorized        ($1,830,000,000  i 

above  administration  bill )  .     8,  238.  000,  000 
(Note. — Some   of  this   Is  in   the   form   of 

backdoor  spending,  some  is  not.) 

PUBLIC  WORKS   AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
BILL 

This  new  bill  combines  features   of 
three  former  programs — area  redevelop- 
ment, accelerated  public  works,  and  Ap- 
palaclila  aid. 
Administration  bill  (per  year; 

not  set  number  of  years)  _-  $510,  000,  000 
Senate  bill  (per  year;  but  on 

title  I  grants,  $400,000,000  a 

year  for  5  years;  $150,000,- 
I   000   above    administration 

I   bill) 660,000,000 

House   bill,   and   authorized 
*',(per  year;    but  on   title  I 

grants,  $500,000,000  a  year 

for    4    years;     $250,000,000 

above  administration  bill )  .         760,  000,  000 

MILITART    PAT    RJ^ISE    BILL 

[Estimated  full  12  months  cost] 

Administration    bill $447,000,000 

House    bill 997,000.000 

Senate  bill,  and  authorized 
($544,000,000  above  admin- 
istration  bill,  automatically 

payable) 991,  000,  000 

(Note. — The  pending  general  Federal  civil- 
ian pay  raise  bill  Is  more  expensive  than  the 
administration  recommended.) 

ELEMENTARY   AND   SECONDARY    EDUCATIOK   BILL 

This  is  a  5-year  program,  the  first 
year— fiscal  year  1966 — being  a  specific 


amount,   the   remaining  4   years  being 
open-ended  as  to  amomit. 

The  first  year— fiscal  year  1966 — 
amounts :        '^ 

Administration  bill ■_  $1,255,  000.  000 

Authorized  ($85,000,000 

above  administration  bill)  .     1,  340.  000.  000 

MEDICARE    BILL 

The  medicare  bill  involves  many 
phases  of  the  social  security  program, 
same  payable  from  the  social  security 
trust  fund  and  some  payable  from  gen- 
eral Treasuiy  revenues.  The  best  figures 
I  was  able  to  acquire  on  the  approximate 
full  annual  cost  of  all  phases  are  as 
follows : 

Administration  bill $4,200,000,000 

Authorized        ($2,100,000,000 
above  administration  bill)  .     6.  300,  000.  000 

To  prevent  these  escalating  authori- 
zation figures  from  getting  completely 
out  of  bounds,  pressures  must  be  exerted 
from  inside  or  outside  Congress,  and 
preferably  from  both. 

The  House  thus  far  this  session  on  the 
regular  appropriation  bills  is  about  $1,900 
million  below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, with  three  bills  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered. We  are  not  far  enough  along  to 
see  precisely  what  the  final  congressional 
outcome  will  be  on  these  bills.  I  do  not 
yet  have  the  figures  on  spending  pro- 
grams wliich  are  not  subject  to  the  tra- 
ditional appropriations  process. 


Statue  To  Honor  Robert  Goddard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
all  human  accomplishment  draws  upon 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  occasion- 
ally one  man  whose  creativity  and  genius 
are  unique  makes  a  contribution  that  is 
a  sudden  shot  of  adrenalin  into  the 
stream  of  progress. 

Such  a  man  was  Robert  Goddard. 

The  world  today  stands  poised  on  the 
threshold  of  space  largely  because  of  his 
discoveries.  By  the  construction  and 
successful  testing  of  the  first  rocket 
using  liquid  fuel.  Dr.  Goddard  made  sci- 
entific exploration  of  space  a  possibility, 
not  just  a  dream. 

Although  other  men  throughout  the 
ages  conceived  of  the  day  that  we  would 
touch  the  stars.  Dr.  Goddard  s  rare 
talent  combined  the  gift  of  creativity  and 
pi-acticality. 

From  as  early  as  1899  we  have  the 
written  records  of  Robert  Goddard's 
speculation  about  the  use  of  rockets  for 
space  exploration. 

Although  the  intervening  years  were 
filled  with  experimentation  and  study, 
the  milestone  in  Goddard  research  was 
reached  in  1914  when  he  obtained  two 
U.S.  patents;  one  for  a  rocket  using  liquid 
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and  solid  fuels,  the  other  fc  r 
three-step  rocket  for  reachirjg 
tudes. 

However,  the  actual 
the  successful  rocket  using 
occurred  in  a  cabbage  patch 
Mass.    This  rocket  flight 
as  the  first  flight  of  the  Wri 
airplane,  lasted  2.5  seconds 
of  184  feet. 

The  untiling  genius  of 
tinued  to  turn  to  the  uses 
nient  of  rockets.    During 
Goddard  unsuccessfully  triep 
the   War   Department   in 
utility  of  his  rocket  work, 
was  not  until  1941  that  the 
interested.    From  that 
dard  worked  on  rocket 
Naval    Experiment    Station 
until  his  death  in  1945. 

Because  of  his  trailblazin  j 
lined  in  more  than  200  paterf  s 
and  rocket  apparatus,  it  is 
that  a  statue  of  this  man  be 
placed  at  the  site  of  the 
Museum  in  Washington, 
designed    to    hold    the 
meraorating  America's  ach 
air  and  space. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  1 
resolution  and  asking  for 
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Personal  Explanat  on 

EXTENSION  OF  REIJIARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FlfLTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANL^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  SNTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  li ,  1965 


pro;  ress 


Mr.   FTJLTON  of   Perms;  Ivani 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  Augijst 
was  in  my  congressional  dis 
burgh  participating  in  a 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony 
opening    of    a    new    large 
center,    marking    the 
South  Hills  area.     Also  I 
ences  scheduled  for  constituents 
district  to  save  them  othcrilse 
sai-y  trips  to  Washington.  1 
sultation,   which   personal 
they  certainly  appreciate. 

Had  I  been  able  to  be  present 
have  voted  "yea"  on  each 
rollcalls  taken  that  day. 
214,  215.  and  216.    I  was 
,the  leadership  of  both  pa 
bills  scheduled  were 
the  votes  were  unexpected. 

It  is  indicative  of  the 
ture  of  the  rollcalls  that 
rollcall  No.  214  was  314  to  1 
215  was  326  to  0;  and  rollcajl 
323  to  0,  so  the  opposition 

On  rollcall  No.  214,  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81 
crease  the  amount  autho 
Interstate    Highway 
1967  and  to  authorize  the 
of  such  amount,  I  was  listed 
a  general  pair  with  Mr 
rollcall  No.  214  I  would  havfe 


fljial 


Syste  m 
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a  two-,  or 
high  alti- 


On  rollcall  No.  215,  final  passage 
of  H.R.  8027,  a  bill  for  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment ofittcers,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  roUcall  No.  216.  H.R.  6964.  a 
bill  for  Federal  prisoners'  rehabilitation, 
I  had  a  general  pair  with  Representative 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  On  this  rollcall,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday.  August  9, 
1965,  I  scheduled  further  conferences  in 
my  district  with  my  constituents,  as  the 
present  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  been  running  so  long  this  summer.  I 
believe  my  constituents  are  entitled  to 
personal  consultations  on  their  problems 
without  the  necessity  of  making  a  spe- 
cial trip  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  was  advised  the  bills  scheduled  were 
District  of  Columbia  city  management 
bills,  and  were  not  controversial.  One 
contested  amendment  did  come  up,  the 
Sickles  amendment,  on  which  I  was 
paired  on  a  general  pair  with  Mr.  Evins 
of  Termessee.  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  rollcall  No.  228. 


a.    Mr. 
2,  1965,  I 
rict  in  Pitts- 
rfeception  and 
celebrating  the 
commercial 
of    our 
had  confer- 
in  my 
unneces- 
.C.  for  con- 
convenience 
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The  First  Hundred  Years  of  Ela 
Township 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19,  1S65 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
12th  Illinois  Congressional  District,  the 
centennial  of  Ela  Township,  in  Lake 
County,  is  being  celebrated  this  week. 
The  celebration  began  last  Friday  with 
an  old-fashioned  corn  roast  and  it  will 
conclude  on  Saturday,  August  21,  with 
a  "Salute  to  the  Future."  It  will  be  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  some  of  the 
festivities,  including  the  presentation  of 
a  flag  which  has  been  flown  over  the 
Capitol  and  which  will  hereafter  fly  over 
the  Ela  Town  Hall,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Republic  of  which  Ela  Township  is  a  vital 
part. 

Lake  County,  HI.,  was  once  a  part  of 
the  Northwest  Territory.  Historians 
report  that  as  eaily  as  1650  French  trad- 
ers were  there  to  carry  on  a  lucrative 
fur-trading  business  with  the  Potawat- 
omi  Indians  and  other  tribes  which  had 
control  of  the  land. 

Daniel  Wright,  said  to  be  the  first  white 
man  to  enter  the  area  for  settlement, 
arrived  in  1834.  A  veteran  of  the  War  of 
1812,  Wright  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians.  Many  other  white  men  fol- 
lowed Wright  into  the  territory  and  in  a 
short  while  settlements  had  sprung  up. 
The  territory  had  been  acquired  from  the 
Indians  through  a  treaty  of  1829. 

Another  settler.  George  Ela,  in  whose 
honor  Ela  Township  is  named,  built  a 
cabin  and  cleared  a  field  some  time  in 
1835.  This  is  the  event  which  we  com- 
memorate in  this  centennial  observance. 


George  Ela  served  later  as  the  town's 
first  postmaster  and  as  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature. 

Credited  with  founding  Lake  Zurich, 
the  village  which  is  most  prominent  in 
Ela  Township,  is  Seth  Paine.  A  Chica- 
goan  who  made  the  then  4-day  journey 
from  the  city  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  Paine  was  probably  the  first 
permanent  settler  in  Lake  Zuiich.  He 
staked  a  claim  in  1836.  put  up  buildings 
and  changed  the  name  of  Cedar  Lake  to 
Lake  Zurich,  after  Lake  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. Accounts  vary,  but  Paine  is  de- 
scribed as  a  philanthropist,  an  untiring 
abolitionist,  and  a  humanist.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  radical,  a  zealot,  and  a  non- 
conformist. He  erected  a  stable  of  hu- 
manity, which  was  an  inn,  a  place  where 
town  meetings  were  held,  a  school,  and 
a  stopping  point  for  slaves  escaping  from 
the  South.  He  published  the  town's  first 
newspaper,  the  Lake  Zurich  Banker,  in 
order  to  get  liis  views  known.  He  started 
the  first  sawmill  in  Lake  County  at  Lake 
Zurich  in  Ela  Township  in  1843. 

The  Federal  Census  of  1850  found  the 
population  to  be  988.  but  the  settlers  con- 
tinued to  come  to  develop  the  rich  farm- 
lands. Came  the  Civil  War  and  many  of 
the  young  men  of  the  area  joined  the 
Union  Army. 

Following   the   Chicago  flre  of   1871, 
many  refugees  from  the  city  journeyed 
to  Ela  Township  to  begin  their  lives  again. 
The  village  of  Lake  Zurich  was  incor- 
porated in  1896  and  remains  the  patri- 
arch  of  Ela   Township.     The  youngest 
village  is  Kildeer,  born  March  22,  1858, 
with  59  inhabitants.    In  its  7  short  years, 
Kildeer  has  grown  to  280.    It,  too,  is  a 
sym.bol  of  the  Republic  of  which  it  is  a 
part   and   a   growing   prophecy   of   the 
future  which  will  be  saluted  on  August  21. 
The  significant  Ela  Township  Centen- 
nial has  been  organized  by  a  number  of 
my    longtime    friends.    The    president 
and  general  chairman,  Gordon  E.  Beau- 
bien,  is  also  president  of  the  Lake  Zurich 
State  Bank.     The  honorary  chainnan, 
Harry  L.  Knigge,  is  the  Ela  Tovmship 
supervisor.     Vice  president  of  the  cen- 
tennial is  the  distinguished  lawyer,  Al- 
bert S.  Salvi.    The  secretary,  Margaret 
Petersen;    assistant    secretary,    Marian 
Schiller;     treasurer,     Richard     Barrie: 
headquarters    chairman.    Gene    Frank; 
the  parade  chairman.  Dean  Dobekas,  as 
well   as   Mrs.   Robert   Scott,    Mrs.   Sue 
Rogaz,  Mrs.  Elynor  Centt,  David  Gold- 
bogen,  Mrs.  Betty  Wawirka  and  many 
others  who  have  contributed  time  and 
talent  to  this  centennial,  are  my  long- 
time friends  and  respected  citizens  of 
Ela  Township.    Publicity  has  been  pro- 
vided through  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  advertising  execu- 
tives, Leo  Burnett,  himself  an  Ela  Tov/n- 
ship  resident. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  these  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
citizens  of  the  community,  including 
Lake  Zurich  President  William  Schuldt 
and  the  Ela  Township  clerk.  William  F. 
Buhr.  All  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  event  honoring  Ela  Township 
as  it  completes  its  first  100  years  and 
enters  a  second  century  with  confidence. 


August  20,  1965 
SENATE 

Frid.\y,  August  20, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  in  the  midst  of  our  de- 
liberations, we  bow  in  Thy  presence  sol- 
emnly conscious  of  world  events  which 
are  shaping  the  future  and  fixing  the 
destiny  of  imnumbered  hosts  whose  an- 
guished longings  are  like  the  sound  of 
many  waters. 

In  all  the  bafflements  of  these  days,  as 
we  think  of  our  Nation  conceived  in  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  common  rights 
of  man,  may  we  fear  nothing  but  to  fail 
humanity  and  Thee. 

In  the  councils  of  our  leaders  fraught 
with  such  awesome  responsibility,  we 
pray  for  wisdom.  In  combat  against  the 
invaders  of  a  free  country,  and  in  all  our 
attempts  by  negotiation  to  find  a  path- 
way to  a  just  peace,  grant  us  the  hmnil- 
ity  which  is  bom  of  a  vivid  sense  of  our 
own  fallings.  In  an  hour  which  calls  for 
greatness  may  our  public  service  be  a 
sacrament,  and  our  politics  purged  of 
coiToding  littleness. 

May  our  personal  devotion  become  a 
part  of  the  highway  down  which  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  those  who  across 
the  hills  of  time  have  seen  the  city  of 
God,  may  go  on  in  triumph  from  victory 
to  victory. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One  who 
hath  taught  us  that  this  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world — even  our 
faith.     Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
August  19,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses, lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concunence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
Income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 


modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1S66 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  certain  circumstances,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
10323)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  tjie  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10323)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDING  CERTAIN  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  606.  Senate  bill 
1320. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1320)  to  amend  certain  criminal  laws 
applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  amendments 
on  page  4.  after  line  12.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  6.  The^^t  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  from  empiricism  in  relation 
thereto",  approved  June  6,  1892,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  2-301  through  2-331).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section:  , 

"Sec.  34.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
Act  shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "7"  to  "6"; 
on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
change  the  section  number  "8"  to  "7";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  11,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "9"  to  "8";  in  line 
18,  after  "Sec",  to  strike  out  "10"  and 
insert  "9.  (a)";  at  the  top  of  page  6,  to 
insert: 

(b)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  bonds  in  the  amount  of  not  more 
than  925,000  shall  be  furnished   and  kept 


in  force  by  all  persons  licensed  as  private 
detectives  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bonds  required  by  this  section  shaU  be  cor- 
porate bonds  and  shall  run  to  the  District 
and  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  observ- 
ance by  the  licensed  private  detectives  and 
any  agent,  employee,  or  person  acting  in  be- 
half of  the  licensed  private  detective  of  all 
laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the  District 
cf  Columbia^  applicable  to  the  conduct  of 
persons  licensed  as  private  detectives.  Such 
bonds  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  person 
who  may  suffer  damages  as  a  result  of  viola- 
tion of  any  law  or  regulation  by  or  on  the 
part  of  any  licensed  private  detective  or 
any  agent,  employee,  or  person  acting  on  the 
behalf  of  any  private  detective.  In  addition 
to  any  right  to  any  other  legal  action,  any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  any 
law  or  regulation  by  a  licensed  private  de- 
tective may  bring  suit  against  the  surety  on 
a  bond  required  by  this  section  either  alone 
or  jointly  with  the  principal  thereon  and  re- 
cover damages  for  such  violation  of  law  or 
regulation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
penal  amount  of  the  bond. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "11"  to  "10"; 
and  on  page  7,  after  line  5.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  12.  Sections  5  through  11  shall  take 
effect  thirty  days  from  the  approval  of  this 
Act,  but  shall  not  In  any  case  apply  to  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  prior  to  the  approval  of 
this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  in.'sert: 

Sec.  11.  Sections  5  through  8.  Inclusive, 
and  section  10  shall  take  effect  thirty  days 
from  the  approval  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
in  any  case  apply  to  proceedings  instituted 
prior  to  the  approval  of  this  Act.  Section 
9  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  dav 
of  the  first  fuU  license  year  for  licensing  of 
private  detectives  and  detective  agencies  pre- 
scribed by  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  July 
1.  1902  (32  Stat.  622,  ch.  1352),  as  amended 
(sec.  47-2301,  et  seq.,  D.C.  Code),  which  be- 
gins at  least  ninety  days  after  approval  of 
this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 848  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  March  3.  1901,  e3 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-403),  Is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  848.  Whoever  malicioxisly  Injures  or 
brealcs  or  destroys,  or  attempts  to  Injure 
or  break  or  destroy,  by  fire  or  otherwise,  any 
public  or  private  property,  whether  real  or 
personal,  not  his  own,  of  the  value  of  $200 
or  more,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both,  and  if  the  value  of  the 
property  be  less  than  $200  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  and  the  protection  of  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  July 
29.  1892,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22- 
3112),  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  k 
"destroy,  injure,  disfigure,  cut,  chip,  break." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "dlsfigiu-e.  cut, 
chip.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  812  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3,  1901. 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2101),  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "for  rac- 
Eom  or  reward",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "for  ransom  or  reward  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept, in  the  case  of  a  minor,  by  a  parent 
thereof,". 
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Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Act  e 
Act  to  enjoin  and  abate  houses  ( 
assignation,  and  prostitution;  to 
same  to  be  nuisances;   to  enjoin 
or    persons    who   conduct   or 
same  and  the  owner  or  agent  of 
ing  used  for  such  purpose;   and 
tax    against    the    person    malnta 
nuisance  and  against  the  buUdin  ; 
er   thereof",   approved  February 
amended   (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-27: 
ther  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  9.  In  any  prosecution  for 
this  Act  or  so  much  of  the  first 
Act   entitled  'An  Act  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  on  the  police  court 
trlct  of  Columbia  In  certain  casei 
July  16.  1912  (37  Stat.  192;  D.C 
2722),  as  relates  to  the  keeping 
or  disorderly  house,  the  court, 
tlon  of  the  United  States  attorney 
such  attorney  has  given  notice 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
lumbia.  may  order  any  witness 
to  produce  evidence,   or   both, 
order  of  the  court,  such  witness 
excused  from  testifying  or  from 
evidence  on  the  ground  that  thi 
or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
criminate  him  or  subject  him  t 
or  forfeiture.    But  no  such  wltn 
prosecuted  or  subjected   to  any 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  an 
action,  matter  or  thing  concernlijg 
has  been  ordered  to  testify  or  to 
dence    after    having    claimed 
against   self-incrimination,   nor 
mony  or  other  evidence  ordered 
or  produced  under  the  provisions 
tlon  be  used  as  evidence  In  any 
ceedlng  against  him  in  any 
ness  shall  be  exempt  under  this 
prosecution   for   perjury   or   con 
mitted  in  connection  with  givln 
or  producing  evidence   under 
court  as  provided  in  this  sectioi 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of 
the   Healing   Arts   Practice   Act, 
Columbia,  1928.  as  amended  (D.i 
2-137),  is  further  amended  by 
"by    said    United    States    District 
when  Instituted  on  behalf  of 
slon.  and"  and  by  striking  out  ' 
tuted  on  behalf  of  the 
District  or  by  the  major  and  su; 
of  police  of  said  District". 

Sec.  6.  The   fourth   sentence 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
'registered  nurse*  and  to  provide 
istratlon  of  nurses  In  the  Distrl 
bla".  approved  February  9.  1907. 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-407),  is 
Ing  out  "United  States  Attorney 
trlct    of    Columbia"    and 
thereof  "Corporation  Counsel  of 
of  Columbia". 

Sec.  7.  Section  2  of  the  Act 
Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
the  District  of  Columbia",  a; 
1924  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  2-502),  is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
sentence:  "Prosecutions  for 
Act  shall  be  conducted  In  the 
District    of    9olumbla    by    the 
Counsel.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Act 
Act  to  create  a  board  of 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  oth^r 
approved  February  17,  1923   (D 
2-909),   is   amended   by   adding 
thereof  the  following  new 
ecutlons  for  violations  of  this 
conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
lumbia  by  the  Corporation 

Sec.  9.  (a)   Sections  425  to 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
solldate   the  statutes  of  the 
general  and  permanent  In  their 
Ing  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  flrst  day  of  December,  in  th 
Lord    one    thousand    eight 
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seventy  three",  approved  June  22,  1874  (D.C. 
Code,  sees.  4-168—171,  inclusive),  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  bonds  in  the  amount  of  not  more 
than  $25,000  shall  be  furnished  and  kept  In 
force  by  all  persons  licensed  as  private  detec- 
tives in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Bonds  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  corporate 
bonds  and  shall  run  to  the  District  and  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  observance  by  the 
licensed  private  detective  and  any  agent,  em- 
ployee, or  ptrson  acting  in  behalf  of  the  li- 
censed private  detective  of  all  laws  and  regu- 
lations In  force  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  persons  licensed 
as  private  detectives.  Such  bonds  shall  be 
for  the  beneflt  of  any  person  who  may  suffer 
damages  as  a  result  of  violation  of  any  law 
or  regulation  by  or  on  the  part  of  any  li- 
censed private  detective  or  any  agent,  em- 
ployee, or  person  acting  on  the  behalf  of 
any  private  detective.  In  addition  to  any 
right  to  any  other  legal  action,  any  person 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  any  law  or 
regulation  by  a  licensed  private  detective 
may  bring  suit  against  the  surety  on  a  bond 
required  by  this  section  either  alone  or  Joint- 
ly with  the  principal  thereon  and  recover 
damages  for  such  violation  of  law  or  regula- 
tion in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  penal 
amount  of  the  bond. 

Sec.  10.  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  settlement  of  estates 
of  absentees  and  absconders  In  the  District 
of  Colxmibla,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved April  8,  1935,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  20-701).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  United  States  attorney  In  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  Corporation  Counsel  of 
the  District  of  Columbia". 

Sec.  11.  Sections  5  through  8,  inclusive, 
and  section  10  shall  take  effect  thirty  days 
from  the  approval  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
In  any  case  apply  to  proceedings  Instituted 
prior  to  the  approval  of  this  Act.  Section  9 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day 
of  the  first  full  license  year  for  licensing  of 
private  detectives  and  detective  agencies  pre- 
scribed by  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  July 
1.  1902  (32  Stat.  622,  ch.  1352),  as  amended 
(sec.  47-2301,  et  seq.,  DC.  Code),  which  be- 
gins at  least  ninety  days  after  approval  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  623) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSES  or  THE  BILL 

The  purposes  of  S.  1320  are  (1)  to 
strengthen  certain  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: (2)  to  broaden  the  Immunity  statute 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  it  will 
conform  with  other  Federal  statutes:  (3)  to 
provide  for  certain  technical  and  procedural 
changes  In  matters  essentially  local  In  na- 
ture; and  (4)  to  permit  the  substitution  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  moving  party  rather  than 
the  U.S.  attorney  in  prosecutions  involving 
violations  of  various  acts  relating  to  licens- 
ing and  regulation  of  certain  professions. 

This  bin  is  a  continuation  of  the  commit- 
tee's efforts  to  clarify  and  Improve  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  this  bill  are  designed  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  vandalism  by  bring- 
ing the  District  statutes,  dealing  with  the  in- 
Jury  or  destruction  of  property,  up  to  date 
and  make  them  more  effective.  In  brief,  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  amends  existing  law 
(sec.  22-403,  D.C.  Code)  relating  to  the  crime 


of  malicious  injury  or  destruction  of  prop- 
erty by  broadening  it  to  cover  real  as  well  as 
personal  property.  This  section  Increases 
from  $50  to  $200  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  misdemeanors  and  felony  offenses. 
It  also  revises  the  penalties  established  for 
felony  offenses  involving  malicious  destruc- 
tion of  property  by  eliminating  the  manda- 
toi-y  minimum  and  maximum  sentences  of 
not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  years'  Im- 
prisonment and  substituting  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  10  years  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  both.  In 
addition  the  section  Increases  the  maximum 
tine  for  misdemeanors  from  the  present  $200 
to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  and  provides  that 
imprisonment  may  be  imposed  along  with  a 
fine  up  to  a  maximvmi  of  1  year. 

As  a  complement  to  the  -change  provided 
in  the  criminal  code  by  section  i  of  the  bill, 
section  2  of  the  bill  removes  language  from 
the  Disfigurement  of  Property  Statute  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (sec.  22-3112)  so 
as  to  make  that  statute  relate  specifically  to 
offenses  Involving  disfigurement  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  not  operate  as  a  general  statute  for 
the  prosecution  of  offenses  Involving  the 
willful  destruction  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  broadens  the 
existing  kidnaping  statute  which  now 
makes  it  unlawful  only  to  hold  a  person  for 
ransom  or  reward.  This  bill  would  make  the 
statute  applicable  to  those  kldnaplngs  In 
which  the  motive  is  lust,  a  deslte  for  com- 
panionship, revenge,  or  some  other  motive 
not  Involving  ransom  or  reward.  In  addition, 
this  section  would  make  the  statute  inappli- 
cable to  cases  involving  the  taking  of  a  minor 
child  by  one  of  the  parents  of  such  child. 
The  committee  has  been  informed  that  these 
proposed  changes  In  existing  District  of 
Columbia  law  will  brings  its  statute  into 
closer  conformity  with  the  Federal  statute 
on  kidnaping. 

The  bill  also  will  broaden  the  immunity 
privileges  now  granted  to  witnesses  in  clvU 
cases  relating  to  the  abatement  of  disorderly 
house  nuisances.  It  would  authorize  the 
granting  of  similar  Immunity  in  criminal 
prosecutions  for  keeping  disorderly  houses. 
Under  this  bill,  the  courts  could,  upon  ap- 
plication, comp>el  a  witness  to  testify  In  a 
criminal  prosecution,  notwithstanding  his 
claim  of  privilege  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Witnesses  who  have  been  granted  this 
Immunity  would  remain  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion for  prejxiry  or  contempt  of  court  In  con- 
nection with  their  testimony,  but  they  could 
not  be  criminally  prosecuted  for  any  sub- 
stantive offenses  included  in  such  testimony. 
This  section  will  materially  aid  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  charges  for  keeping  bawdy  or 
disorderly  houses. 

Sections  5,  6,  7.  and  8  amend  four  acts  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  professions  or  occupa- 
tions by  substituting  the  Corjjoratlon  (Coun- 
sel of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  U.S. 
attorney  to  prosecute  criminal  violations  of 
certain  of  such  acts  and  as  the  attorney  to 
Institute  certain  civU  actions  authorized  by 
the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  and  the  Regis- 
tered Nurses  Act  of  February  9,  1907,  as 
amended.  The  committee  Is  of  the  view  that 
it  is  more  appropriate  for  an  official  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  rather  than  a  Federal  official,  to 
perform  these  functions.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, section  10  transfers  from  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney to  the  Corporation  Counsel  the  right  to 
be  a  party  to  covu-t  proceedings  seeking  to 
subject  the  property  of  an  absconder  to  the 
support  of  the  absconder's  wife  and  minor 
children,  and  to  pay  debts  proved  against 
him. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  9  is  de- 
signed to  restate  in  existing  law  a  require- 
ment that  private  detectives  be  bonded. 
Such  a  provision  existed  in  District  law  for 
many  years  and  has  been  held  to  have  been 
repealed  by  implication  in  1932  (47  Stat.  559. 
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ch.  366).  It  was  the  view  of  the  committee 
In  inserting  this  amendment  In  the  bill  that 
the  public  should  be  entitled  to  some  Indem- 
nification against  damages  resulting  from 
Improper  activities  on  the  part  of  private 
detectives. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  VS.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
committee  has  received  no  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

A  similar  bill  (S.  468)  p.^,ssed  the  Senate 
in  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Traderaarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,- 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
feiTCd  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


US.  AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.- the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


RIOTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  spoke 
to  a  group  of  Senators  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  Senators  In  the  Senate 
restaurant  recently.  The  Senator's 
thoughts,  as  always,  were  both  profound 
and  sound,  his  counsel  was  worthy,  and 
his  conclusions.  I  believe,  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

In  order  that  his  remarks  may  have 
wider  circulation  both  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Statement   of  Senator   Len   B.   Josoan   of 

Idaho  Before  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  on 

August  18 

eiots  and  responsibilmes 

Shocking  events  of  the  past  "week  clearly 
indicate  a  widespread  discontent  ranging 
from  comparatively  mild  demonstrations 
against  authority  to  defiant  outlawry  and 
bloody  revolt  bordering  on  anarchy. 

Rules  governing  the  conduct  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  his  fellow  man  are  as  old  as  recorded 
history.  From  the  time  that  Moses  laid  down 
the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  children  of 
Israel,  down  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  an- 
cient civilizations,  through  the  days  of  the 
contemporary  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  disciples,  through  the  Dark  Ages,  through 
the  Reformation  into  the  modern  era,  each 
generation  has  reviewed  this  time-honored 
moral  code  and  found  It  acceptable  and  ap- 


plicable to  Its  needs.  Which  goes  to  point 
up  that  in  this  world  of  change  when  every- 
thing about  us  seems  to  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  flux,  one  of  the  eternal  verities  that 
does  not  change  la  human  nature  Itself.  Like- 
wise the  rules  of  human  conduct  which  were 
so  laboriously  fabricated  by  the  ancients, 
largely  through  trial  and  error,  have  survived 
down  through  the  agea  somewhat  battered 
but  still  Intact. 

But  now  these  historic  guidelines  appear  to 
be  challenged  more  severely  than  ever  before 
and  at  every  hand. 

Riots  In  Loe  Angeles.  Chicago,  end  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  give  geographic  evidence  that 
the  unrest  is  not  localized. 

In  less  violent  form  are  the  protest 
marches  of  the  unrepresented  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  on  the  campuses,  and  In  various 
cities  throughout  the  land. 

Organized  mobs  try  to  stop  troop  trains. 
Young  critics  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  burn 
their  draft  cards. 

Individual  crime  Is  at  an  all-time  high. 
Murder,  arson,  theft,  assault,  destruction  of 
persons  and  property — all  these  increase  at 
an   alarming  rate. 

Rape  is  so  common  as  to  be  reported  about 
as  casually  as  double  parking  or  running  a 
stop  light. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  all  this?  Why  has 
the  hot  Biunmer  brought  such  an  explosion 
of  revolt  and  carnage?  Could  it  be  that  we 
are  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  seeds  planted 
by  the  powerful  forces  of  change? 

May  I  suggest  two  trends  which  may  have 
contributed  to  this  deplorable  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

1.  A  government  of  laws  which  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  our  Republic  for  nearly 
200  years  is  being  set  aside  or  superseded, 
with  the  outspoken  approval  of  some  leaders 
both  religious  and  secular,  for  a  goveriiment 
of  men  In  those  Instances  where  the  end  ap- 
pears to  Justify  the  means. 

2.  Breakdown  of  family  respKjnsibillties 
and  discipline  in  the  training  of  the  young 
by  their  parents  and  in  the  reciprocal  re- 
sponsibilities of  children  for  their  parents 
in  sickness  and  old  age  encouraged.  In  part 
at  least,  by  an  overpaternallstle  government. 

Our  country  cannot  concern  Itself  solely 
with  production  and  security.  Our  material 
resources  did  not  produce  our  American 
character.  Our  character  developed  the  re- 
sources. What  In  America  we  have,  is  a  re- 
sult of  what  as  Americans  we  are.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  values,  therefore,  are  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

And  it  is  these  moral  and  spiritual  values 
which  are  eroded  when  men  in  high  places, 
from  the  clergy  or  from  secular  leaders,  ap- 
plaud defiance  of  the  law.  even  If  In  their 
judgment  such  defiance  would  accomplish  a 
desirable  objective.  '* 

The  contagion  of  this  defiance  Is  all  too 
clear.  The  difference  between  the  willful 
defiance  of  law  or  court  order  by  marching 
clerics  in  Selma  and  the  burning,  looting, 
and  shooting  by  hoodlums  In  Los  Angeles  is 
one  of  degree  only.  In  either  case  man  sub- 
stitutes his  personal  judgment  for  the  rule 
of  law. 

The  theory  of  obeying  only  the  laws  a 
person  likes  Is  dangerous  doctrine  In  a  civ- 
ilized society.  When  we  abandon  the  rule 
of  law — no  matter  what  the  pretext — we  are 
sowing  the  seeds  of  anarchy. 

I  turn  now  to  my  second  point.  In  our 
zeal  to  insure  the  good  life  for  all,  we  have 
been  all  too  willing  to  excuse  the  youthful 
offender  because  he  Is  poor  or  disadvan- 
taged— that  somehow  society  Is  to  blame  for 
every  dropout,  for  every  first  offense,  or  sec- 
ond, or  third. 

I  am  sure  no  one  will  claim  that  we  have 
achieved  the  perfect  social  order  in  this 
country.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
w^ho  would  discharge  personal  •resp>onslbillty 
and  charge  the  whole  mess  to  social  ills. 
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Perhaps  our  generation  has 
to  make  the  material  comfort  a 
status   of    ourselves    and    our    c 
highest  goal,  at  the  expense  of 
pllne  and  spiritual  well-being.    I 
us   to   realize  that  "man  shall 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 

I    turn    now    to    the   Old 
quote  excerpts  from  Proverbs. 
16: 

"My    eson,    hear    the    Instruction 
father,    and    forsake    not    the 
mother  for   they  shall   be  an 
grace  unto  thy  head,  and  chain! 
neck. 

"My  son.   if  sinners  entice   t! 
thou  not. 

"If  they  say,  come  with  us,  let 
lor  blood,  let  us  lurk  privily 
cent  without  cause.       Let  us 
up  alive  as  the  grave;   and 
that  go  down  Into  the  pit. 

"We  shall  find  all  precious 
shall  fill  our  houses  with  spoil, 
lot  among  us;    let  us;    let  us 
purse. 

"My  son,  walk  not  thou  in 
them;  refrain  thy  foot  from  th^r 
their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make 
blood." 

Chapters:  11-14: 
"My  son,  despise  not  the  chasten 
Lord;  neither  be  weary  of  his 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correct 
a  father  the  son  In  whom  he 
"Happy  is  the  man  that 
and   the   man   that   getteth 

"For  the  merchandise  of  it  is 
the    merchandise    of    silver 
thereof  than  fine  gold." 
Chapter  4:  1,2,  and  14: 
"Hear,   ye  children,   the 
father,  and  attend  to  know  u 
For  I  give  you  good  doctrine 
my   law.     Enter  not  Into   the 
wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way 
Chapter  16:   16-19: 
"How   much   better   Is   it   to 
than  gold!  and  to  get 
to  be  chosen  than  silver! 

"The  highway  of  the  upright  is  to  depart 
from  evil :  he  that  keepeth  his  w^-  preserveth 
his  soul. 

"Pvlde   goieth   before 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall 

"Better  it  is  to  be  of  an  humble  spirit  with 
the  lowly,  than  to  divide  the  si^oil  with  the 
proud." 

Chapter  22:  1  and  6: 

•  "A  good  name  Is  rather  to  be  Ichosen  than 

great  riches,   and   loving  favor  rather  than 

sliver  and  gold.     Train  up  a  chll  1  in  the  way 

he' should  go:   and  when  he  is  old,  he  will 

not  depart  from  it." 

Chapter  13:  24: 

"He  chat  spareth  his  rod 

but  he  that  loveth  him 

times." 

And  from  the  New  Testamerft 
6:  1-3: 

"Children,  obey  your  parents 
for    this   Is    right.     Honor    thy 
mother;    (which  is  the  first 
with  promise). 

"That  It  may  be  well  with 
mayest    live    long    on    the   eart^ 

Paul's   Epistle   to    the 
5:    13-26: 

"For,  brethren,  ye  have  been 
liberty;  only  use  not  liberty  for 
to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve 
"For  all  the  law  Is  fulfilled 
even  in  this:   Thou  shalt  love 
as  thyself. 

"But  If  ye  bite  and  devoiir 
take  heed  that  ye  be  not 
another. 

"This  I  say  then,  walk  In  the  ipirit,  and  ye 
shall  not  fulfill  the  lust  of  the  fiesh. 
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"For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh:  and  these  are 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other:  so  that  ye 
cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would. 

"But  if  ye  be  led  of  the  spirit,  ye  are  not 
under  the  law. 

"Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these;  adultery,  fornication,  un- 
cleanness,  lasciviousness, 

"Idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance, 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 

"Envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revel- 
lings,  and  such  like:  of  the  which  I  tell  you 
before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past, 
that  they  wliich  do  such  things  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  longsufTering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith, 

"Meeknebs,  temperance:  against  such  there 
is  no  law. 

"And  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified 
the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts. 

"If  we  live  in  the  spirit,  let  us  also  walk 
in  the  spirit.  Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  vain 
glory,  provoking  one  another,  envying  one 
another." 

Chapter  6:   1-8. 

"Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtakeil  In  a 
fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness;  considering 
thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted. 

"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfill  the  law  of^hrist. 

"For  if  a  man  think  himself  to  be  some- 
thing, when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  him- 
self. 

"But  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work, 
and  then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself 
alone,  and  not  in  another. 

"For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden. 

"Let  him  that  is  tav.ght  in  the  word  com- 
municate unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all 
good  things. 

"Be  not  deceived;  God  Is  not  mocked:  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap. 

"For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life 
everlasting." 

MRS.  GENEVIEVE  OLSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Hpuse  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
69)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Genevieve  Ol- 
sen.  which  was,  on  page  2.  lines  1  and  2, 
strike  out  "in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LT.   RAYMOND  E.  BERUBE,  JR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
97)  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Raymond  E. 
Berube,  Jr.,  which  was,  on  page  2,  line 
10,  after  "Act."  insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


LLOYD  K.  HIROTA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
134)  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K.  Hirota, 
which  was,  on  page  2,  line  9,  after  "Act." 
insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ROBEllT  L.  WOLVERTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  572)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Wol- 
verton,  which  were,  on  page  1,  line  8, 
strike  out  "December  28,"  and  insert 
"October  6,"  and  on  page  2,  line  12,  after 
"Act."  insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  e.xceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LT.  ROBERT  C.  GIBSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1138)  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert  C. 
Gibson,  which  was,  on  page  2,  line  13, 
after  "Act."  insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  tills 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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WRIGHT   G.   JAMES 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1196)  for  the  relief  of  Wright  G.  James, 
which  was,  on  page  2,  after  line  11,  in- 
sert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


JACK  C.  WINN,  JR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1267) 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  C.  Winn,  Jr.,  which 
was,  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  "Act."  insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION       AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10323)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H  Jl.  10323. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
10323  is  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  shall  present  a  resume 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  some 
of  the  reasoning  and  logic  which  led  to 
the  action  of  the  full  committee.  I  shall 
cite  a  few  figures  to  show  the  vast 
amount  provided  in  the  annual  military 
consti-uction  bill. 

The  total  amount  requested  in  the 
budget  estimate  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  $2,049  million. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  these  items,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  rejected 
and  would  not  autho/ize  $175,619,000. 
5o  of  $1,955,681,000  r^uested.  in  con- 
ference the  amount  of  $11,780,062,000  was 
finally  agreed  upon. 


As  a  general  proposition,  and  speaking 
only  for  myself,  I  believe  that  the  field 
of  military  construction  Is  fertile  ground 
for  the  President  to  have  his  representa- 
tive do  some  effective  work  to  fulfill  his 
sincere  desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures. 

Year  after  year  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill,  instead  of  de- 
creasing, has  increased,  and  now  exceeds 
$2  billion  a  year,  according  to  the  budg- 
et request.  This  does  include  a  small 
amount  for  the  Vietnam  situation.  It 
also  includes  a  modest  amount  for  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  that  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  Vietnamese 
war;  but  it  is  a  small  amount. 

Generally  speaking,  in  making  these 
deletions,  we  did  not  remove  any  amount 
that  we  thought  was  directly  connected 
with  the  operations  of  our  general  mili- 
tary program,  including  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities due  to  the  war  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  did  not  remove  any 
amount  that  was  actually  needed,  as  we 
saw  it;  but  if  the  items  v  ere  remote  from 
actual  need  or  were  being  carried  on 
satisfactorily  in  present  facilities,  we  did 
reject  them.  Some  of  them  we  deferred 
for  only  a  year  or,  if  the  requests  are 
renewed,  for  a  year  or  two. 

I^^  mention  this  to  show  that  we  at- 
tempted to  follow  a  general  plan  or  a  gen- 
eral formula  in  applying  the  tests  that 
we  put  to  the  bill  in  order  to  detei-mine 
whether  the  items  requested  were  neces- 
sary. We  found  a  great  many  that  were 
not  necessary.  The  report  shows  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  $292  million  from 
the  budget  estimates  Including  author- 
ization legislative  action. 

The  bill  contains  some  special  items. 
All  of  the  hospitals  that  were  requested 
were  included.  We  included  as  much  as 
we  believed  necessary  for  family  housing. 
Provision  was  made  for  ,^  generous  num- 
ber of  family  housing  starts,  although 
the  amount  is  greatly  under  the  amount 
requested.  The  bill  provides  for  7,500 
new  units,  whereas  the  budget  requested 
12,500.  In  addition,  we  are  permitting 
the  services  to  rent  7,000  apartment  units 
or  single  units  for  1  year  in  connection 
with  their  housing  program. 

This  seemed  to  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide a  great  abundance  together  with 
what  already  exists,  which  amounts  to 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  housing,  and 
will  permit  the  program  to  move  fast 
enough. 

A  new  feature  of  military  housing  was 
included,  not  through  the  military  ap- 
propriations or  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, but  by  the  omnibus  housing  bill  that 
was  passed  this  year,  which  provides  that 
around  the  installations  which  were  be- 
ing closed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
buy  houses  owned  by  civilian  em- 
ployees or  membere  of  the  miUtary  serv- 
ice at  an  acquisition  price  comparable 
with  what  was  paid  in  a  representative 
period  prior  to  the  base  closure;  then 
the  acquired  properties  could  be  turned 
over  to  FHA  for  disposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  presenting  today 
the  military  constraction  appropriation 
bill,  H.R.  10323.  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
Senate    Report    No.    620    explains    the 


action  taken  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

First  I  should  like  to  present  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  as  to  the  pertinent  fig- 
ures explaining  the  committee's  action. 

The  total  appropriation  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
amounts  to  $1,756  million.  This  is  an 
amount  of  $1,109,000  over  allowances 
provided  by  the  House  and  $292,393  000 
under  the  budget  estimate  of  $2,049  mil- 
lion. 

For  military  construction  for  the 
Active  Forces  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  committee  has  approved  an 
amount  totaling  $329,139,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $9,407,000  over  the  amount  of 
$319,732,000  approved  by  the  House,  and 
a  decrease  of  $112,261,000  from  the 
budget  estimate  of  $441,400,000. 

For  military  construction  for  the  Active 
Forces  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  committee  has  approved  an  amount 
totaling  $320,603,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $8,246,000  over  the  $312,357,000 
allowed  by  the  House  and  a  decrease  of 
$17,697,000  from  the  budget  estimate  of 
$338,300,000. 

For  military  construction  for  the 
Active  Forces  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  committee  has  approved 
an  amount  totaling  $355,410,000.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $17,932,000  over  the  S337,- 
478,000  allowed  by  the  House,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $66,590,000  from  the  budget 
estimate  of  $422  million. 

For  the  Reserve  Forces  the  committee 
recommends  the  budget  figure,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Army  National  Guard: 

Army  Reserve No  request  for  Kinds. 

Naval  Reserve $9,590,000. 

Air  Force  Reserve $4,000,000. 

Air  National  Guard $10  000,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropnation 
of  $10  million,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
House  allowance.  Later  in  my  remarks 
I  will  explain  this  increase  over  the 
budget  estimate  and  the  reason  there- 
for. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense  agen- 
cies, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $65,131,000.  This  is 
$18,069,000  below  the  budget  estimate 
and  $1,663,000  over  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House.  The  appropriation  break- 
down is  as  follows : 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency, 
$3,932,000;  National  Security  Agency, 
$6,075,000;  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
$2,101,000;  and  other  projects,  $18,000. 
The  committee  also  recommends  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  general  support 
program,  a  total  of  $53  million,  includ- 
ing planning  and  design  in  the  amount 
of  $2  million,  minor  construction  in  the 
amount  of  $1  million  and  $50  million  to 
meet  emergency  constniction  require- 
ments the  Secretary  of  Defense  consid- 
ers vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  committee  has  approved  an 
appropriation  of  $5  million  for  loran  sta- 
tions. This  is  the  same  as  the  budget 
request. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense  family 
housing  account,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $647,731,000. 
This  appropriation  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing:   For    the    Army,    construction 
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$37,408,000,     operations 
and  debt  payment  $180,649.0 
Navy,    construction   $58,309  ' 
tions,  maintenance,  and  debt 
$96,412,000;  for  the  Air  Force, 
tion     $62,809,000.     operation; 
nance,  and  debt  payments  $ 
for  the  Defense  Agencies 
$406,000,  operations, 
debt  payments,  $2,239,000. 

The   breakdown   of 
housing  units  on  a  basis  of  ai 
of  7,500  units  is  computed 
Army,     1,490     housing     uni 
$30,836,000;  Navy.  3,020,  costii  i 
000;  and  Air  Force.  2.990 
189.000.       This     provides 
$141,894,000    for    the 
7,500  housing  units. 

The  House  allowed  $683. 
defense  housing  program, 
allowed  $647,731,000.     This 
tion  of  $36,229,000.    The 
Defense   requested   $683,960 
Senate. 

Before  I  discuss  the 
cision  relating  to  the  military 
partments.  I  would  like  to  " 
attention  of  the  Senate,  a 
cial  problems  which  involve 
sums  of  money. 

SECTION     108.    THE     1965     HOUStN( 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT 
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Mr.  President,  the  committee 
the  matter  of  section  108 
Housing   and  Urban   Development 
which  authorizes  the 
fense  to  acquire  houses  fron 
mortgagors  near  militai-y 
have  been  orderecf  closed. 

Information  furnished  th( 
indicates   the  provision  of 
would  apply  to  FHA,  VA,  or 
ally  financed  housing, 
would  be  established  on  the 
average  sales  prices  of  comparable 
erties  during  a  'represental ive 
prior  to  the  base  closure  announcement 
Acquired  properties  would  be 
to  FHA  for  disposal.     Any 
ceipts — above  FHA  expense —would 
deposited  with  the  Treasurs 
laneous  receipts.   Additional 
developed  shows  that  the  Dejjartment 
Defense  may  be  precluded 
menting  section  108  during 
1966,  in  view  of  the  provisioi  s 
406  of  Public  Law  85-241.  as 
42  U.S.C.  1594.    Section  406 
specific  exceptions,  prohibi  s 
struction  or  acquisition  of  fai  lily 
units  "at  or  in  support  of  military 
lations  or  activities"  unless 
line  item   in  an  annual  military  con 
struction  authorization  act 

The  committee  feels  that 
complex  situation  and  w 
great  deal  of  study  by  both 
and  the  Department  of 
how  such  a  program  shoul  I 
mented.    It  comes  to  my  mipd 
program  would  be  in  direct 
the  announced  policy  of 
that  all  housing  required  by 
ment  of  Defense  will  be 
the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
connection,  there  also  comes 
question  of  which  base  w 
ered   first   in   buying   the 
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houses.  In  essence.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  felt,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  that  we  did  not  have  enough 
information  to  appropriate  the  $10  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Sparkman. 

LABORATORIES 

The  committee  considered  this  year  a 
number  of  high-priced  laboratories  for 
the  services.  Each  case  was  gone  into 
at  length  and  deletions  made,  where,  in 
^ur  judgment,  construction  could  wait 
until  future  years.  It  is  not  that  the 
Activities  of  these  laboratories  will  cease 
if  this  construction  is  not  carried  for- 
ward. The  work  is  now  being  performed 
in  structures  that  are  not  up  to  service 
standards.  It  is  also  the  feeling  of  the 
cominittee  that  in  each  instance  a  lab- 
oratory was  deleted,  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  study  the  situation  to 
insure  that  there  is  not  a  duplication  of 
effort. 

TROOP    HOUSING 

The  committee  continues  to  support 
the  Army's  concept  for  providing  troop 
housing  in  regimental  or  group  barracks 
complexes  in  balanced  packages  includ- 
ing supporting  facilities  and  for  pro- 
graming full  complexes  rather  than  in- 
crements when  feasible  at  stations  with 
large  barracks  deficiencies.  In  this 
category  are  full  complexes  at  Fort  Dix. 
Fort  Knox.  Fort  Jackson,  and  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  this  year  for  which  the 
House  denied  facilities  for  one  of  the 
four  battalions  in  the  regiment.  In  re- 
storing these  complexes  to  full  size, 
the  committee  concurrently  defers  the 
three-battalion  barracks  complex  at  Fort 
Riley  until  a  full  complex  can  be  re- 
quested next  year.  The  modost  design 
effort  made  so  far  can  be  appLed  to  the 
full  four-battalion  complex.  In  de- 
ferring this  barracks  complex  to  the 
fiscal  year  1967  program,  little  or  no  con- 
struction time  will  be  lost. 

OBSTETRICAL  CARE 

The  committee  amended  section  108  of 
this  bill  to  contain  the  following  lan- 
guage: "unless  sound  and  specific  justi- 
fication is  made  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned for  omitting  such  facilities  in  any 
such  hospital  or  composite  medical 
facility." 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  addition  of 
this  language  will  make  the  section  con- 
sistent with  the  authorizing  legislation. 
It  will  permit  the  construction  of  hospi- 
tals without  obstetrical  care  facilities 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  interested 
service  departments  certifies  that  such 
obstetrical  facilities  are  not  necessary 
and  that  this  type  of  patient  care  is 
readily  available  in  adjacent  commu- 
nities. 

FAMILY  HOUSING,  DEWkRTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  committee  this  year  made  a  full 
study  of  the  family  housing  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  re- 
quest was  for  12,500  houses.  As  it  came 
out  in  the  authorizing  legislation,  11,180 
houses  were  authorized  as  being  on  the 
eligible  list  and  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion allowed  funding  for  9,500  houses. 
The  House  placed  appropriations  in  this 
bill  for  the  funding  of  9,500  houses. 
Your  committee  recommends  funding  for 


7,500  houses.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  that  the  number  of  houses  will 
adequately  meet  the  current  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  its  housing 
program.  This  year  10  percent  of  tlfe 
houses  requested  were  in  the  Washington 
area.  In  the  authorizing  legislation,  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  delete  all  of  these 
houses  v/ith  the  exception  of  250  houses 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY 

Mr.  President,  to  review  briefly,  the 
committee  approved  appropriations  of 
$339,139,000  for  military  construction 
within  the  Departifient  of  the  Army. 
This  represents  an  appropriation  of 
$329,139,000  for  the  Active  Forces  and  $10 
million  for  the  Army  National  Guard. 
Tnts  is  a  reduction  of  $112,261,000  from 
the  budget  request  of  $441,400,000.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  later,  at  the  end 
of  this  Army  discussion,  I  will  discuss 
the  appropriation  that  was  made  for  the 
Army  National  Guard.  Troop  housing 
and  community  facilities  composed  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  this  year's 
budget  request.  The  committee  has  im- 
proved enlisted  men's  barracks  com- 
plexes at  seven  stations,  medical  bar- 
raclcs  adjacent  to  three  station  hospitals, 
the  third  increment  of  triService  bar- 
racks at  Fort  Myer  and  other  small  in- 
crements of  barracks  in  the  United 
States.  Officers'  quarters  were  approved 
at  some  11  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  for  much-needed  officer  space 
overseas.  In  operational  training  facili- 
ties, the  committee  has  approved  .some 
60  items.  Provision  is  made  for  the  first 
increment  of  a  Department  of  Defense 
classified  project,  airfield  facilities,  and 
the  final^hase  of  construction  for  the 
Southeastern  Signal  School  at  Fort  Gor- 
don, Ga.  Communications  and  opera- 
tional facilities  include  support  facilities 
for  the  Army  Security  Agency,  miscel- 
laneous petroleum  facilities,  and  various 
classified  construction  projects. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  update  the 
maintenance  and  production  facilities  of 
the  Army,  which  include  tactical  equip- 
ment shop  projects,  aircraft  maintenance 
facilities,  and  missile  maintenance  proj- 
ects, plus  other  maintenance  items 

In  the  research  and  development  area, 
this  bill  provides  for  facilities  to  support 
the  test  and  evaluation  of  the  Nike  X 
missile  system  upon  which  a  decision 
concerning  further  deployment  of  the 
system  wiU  be  based.  Other  major  proj- 
ects in  the  research  and  development 
area  which  are  approved  are  research 
laboratories  and  a  support  service  build- 
ing at  Nadick,  Mass.  Hospital  and  medi- 
cal facilities  were  approved  in  this  bill 
in  the  amount  of  $21,807,000. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  re- 
placement of  five  deteriorated,  inade- 
quate hospitals  at  Forts  Devens,  Stew- 
art, Benjamin  Harrison,  Irwin,  and  the 
Military  Academy  and  the  hospital  ad- 
dition at  Fort  Belvoir.  It  also  includes 
dental  clinics  and  the  Fourth  Army  med- 
ical laboratory. 

The  committee  approved  a  number  of 
administrative  facilities,  the  major  item 
being  a  headquarters  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
tinental Army  Command  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe. Va.    Funds  have  also  been  provided 


for  continuing  authorization  items  such 
as  planning  and  design  of  construction 
projects,  access  roads,  and  minor  con- 
struction. 

The  committee  has  approved  $10  mil- 
lion for  Army  National  Guard  construc- 
tion for  this  fiscal  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  not  have  a  budget 
request  for  Guai'd  construction  in  this 
year's  bill  due  to^  the  fact  that  if  the 
Reserve  Guard  merger  was  accomplished, 
carryover  funds  would  be  used  for  con- 
struction purposes.  However,  since  the 
Congress  has  turned  down  the  merger 
proposal  as  put  forth  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  it  is  even  more  important 
that  these  funds  be  available  to  carry 
forth  Guard  construction  programs. 

DEPARTMENT    OP   THE    NAVY 

For  military  construction  for  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  committee  has  approved  an 
amount  totaling  $320,603,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $8,246,000  over  the  $312,357,- 
000  allowed  by  the  House  and  a  decrease 
of  $17,697,000  from  the  budget  estimate 
of  $338,300,000. 

This  year's  program  of  the  Navy  is  a 
continuation  of  a  long-range  program 
for  the  orderly  development  and  mod- 
ernization of  its  shore  installations. 
The  primai-y  aim  is  to  improve  fieet 
readiness.  This  objective  will  be 
achieved  by  providing  proper  facilities 
to  support  modern  ships,  aircraft  and 
weapons,  updated  training  programs, 
and  adequate  personnel  accommoda- 
tions. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Ship  Facilities,  the 
committee  has  approved  $24,322,000. 
There  is  a  total  of  40  line  items  in  this 
class,  of  which  33  items  amounting  to 
some  $23  million  are  distributed  among 
the  naval  shipyards.  The  construction 
of  these  projects  will  improve  existing 
sliipyard  facilities  to  better  meet  the 
overhaul  and  repair  requirements  of  the 
Navy's  modern  ships. 

For  the  fleet  base  facilities  and  supply 
facilities,  the  committee  has  given  ap- 
proval for  an  appropriation  of  $22,961,- 
000.  This  includes  line  items  for  im- 
provement to  naval  station  facilities 
that  provide  direct  support  to  the  fleet. 
There  is  also  a  provision  for  POL  pipe- 
lines and  air  conditioning  and  an  ad- 
ministration building  at  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot,  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

In  this  year's  bill,  approval  has  been 
given  for  Marine  Corps  facilities 
amounting  to  approximately  $18  million. 
Most  of  this  money  will  go  directly  to 
facilities  at  Camp  Lejeune  and  Camp 
Pendleton  in  the  United  States  and 
Camp  Butler,  Okinawa,  for  building  up 
and  maintaining  the  combat  readiness 
of  the  Marines. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  in 
this  year's  appropriation  for  the  Navy's 
service  school  activities  and  medical  fa- 
cilities. Money  has  been  provided  for 
improvements  to  educational  facilities 
for  officer  personnel  at  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  and  the  Officers  Candidate  School 
at  Newport,  R.I.  Items  have  also  been 
included  to  improve  the  facilities  for  en- 
listed personnel  undergoing  basic  train- 
ing at  the  Naval  Training  Centers,  Great 


Lakes,  111.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif.  We 
have  also  included  in  the  program  this 
year,  replacement  for  a  portion  of  the 
naval  hospital  at  Newport,  R.I..  a  naval 
dispensary  and  dental  clinic  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Hawaii,  and  an  outpatient  clinic 
at  naval  hospital,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $86,429,000  for  naval 
weapons  facilities.  This  is  the  largest 
of  the  Navy's  facility  class,  comprising 
six  groups  of  air  and  ordnance  activities, 
each  of  which  supports  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  naval  aviation  or  naval  ord- 
nance. These  groups  are  naval  air 
training,  field  support  of  fleet  opera- 
tions. Marine  Corps  air  stations,  fleat 
readiness  support,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  and  overseas 
support  of  the  fleet. 

Ihe  proposed  projects  will  support 
flve  essential  tasks:  training  of  pilots 
and  aircrews;  improvement  of  the  air 
\striking  power  of  our  operating  forces; 
■Improvement  of  the  ordnance  aspects  of 
fleet  readiness;  progi-ess  in  air  and 
ordnance  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  programs;  and  improve- 
ment in  personnel  living  conditions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  committee  has  approved  a  total  of 
$369,410,000  for  militai-y  consti-uction, 
$355,410,000  for  the  Active  Forces,  and 
S14  million  for  the  Resei-ve  Forces.  Tlie 
committee  allowance  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $66,590,000  from  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $436  million. 

One  of  the  large  amounts  approved  in 
the  bill  is  for  the  strategic  forces.  Ten 
million  dollars  was  approved  for  use  at 
existing  Minuteman  and  Titan  II  instal- 
lations. These  funds  are  necessary  to 
make  adjustments  and  modifications  to 
silos  and  lamich  complexes  to  adapt 
them  to  new  and  improved  equipment 
and  techniques  of  operation.  Money  was 
approved  for  operational  facilities  for 
the  B-52  and  the  KC-135  forces  in  theu- 
fully  dispersed  deployment.  This  con- 
struction was  deemed  neces.sary  because 
of  rent  base  and  force  consolidations 
where  the  nimiber  of  aircraft  on  certain 
bases  is  being  increased.  There  is  also 
money  approved  in  this  bill  for  opera- 
tional facilities  to  support  our  newest 
strategic  reconnaissance  aircraft,  the 
SR-71.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  need  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  strategic  pos- 
ture is  the  need  for  keeping  our  aero- 
space systems  at  a  high  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness. This  objective  is  reflected  in 
the  constniction  appropriations  for  im- 
plementation of  new  warning  and 
control  systems,  as  well  as  improvements 
to,  and  facilities  for,  our  established 
aerospace  systems. 

As  previously  mentioned  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  recommendations,  the  updat- 
ing of  a  number  gf  medical  facilities  has 
been  included  for  the  Air  Force.  This 
includes  composite  medical  facilities, 
dispensaries,  and  dental  clinics  in  the 
amount  of  $14.5  million.  Funds  for  one 
new  composite  medical  facility  at  Turner 
Air  Force  Base,  totaling  $2.4  million,  is 
included  in  this  package. 

Money  has  been  included  in  the  bill  to 
expand  the  airlift  forces.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  rapidity  of  the  evolution 
of  the  airlift  forces  with  the  C-141,  Star- 


lifter  aircraft.  The  C-141.  although  de- 
signed to  operate  from  our  presently 
existing  bases,  requires  some  alteratrons 
and  expansion  of  facilities  to  meet*the 
demands  of  its  physical  characteristics 
and  cargo  handling  capabilities.  The 
balance  of  the  airlift  program  piovides 
for  improved  aerial  port  and  tciminal 
facilities  at  tjiree  U.S.  and  four  overseas 
bases. 

To  insure  adequate  support  of  the  va- 
riety of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams conducted  by  and  for  the  Air 
Force,  approximately  $50  million  in  new 
appropriations  is  contained  in  this  bill. 
"The  committee  certainly  recognizes  the 
primary  contribution  that  research  and 
development  has  made  to  our  present  po- 
sition of  world  leaderehip  as  well  as  its 
importance  to  future  attainments. 

A  large  siun  of  money  is  included  in 
the  bill  to  support  construction  for  the 
eastern  and  western  test  ranges.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  first  unit  of 
a  Titan  III  space  launch  booster  com- 
plex for  approximately  $18  million,  as 
well  as  the  acquisition  of  related  land 
and  the  construction  of  a  technical  con- 
trol center. 

The  Air  Force  continues  to  update  the 
control  and  warning  system  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  the  addition  of  new  over- 
the-horizon  radar  and  other  technologi- 
cal advancements.  Also  included  is  the 
third  increment  for  the  installation  of 
"backup"  interceptor  control  equipment 
for  SAGE.  Tills  program,  called  BUIC, 
involves  a  number  of  sites  in  tlie  United 
States.  In  the  defense  program,  appro- 
priations are  approved  to  update  a  num- 
ber of  A.C.  &  W.  sites  scattered  over  tlie 
North  /(meilcan  continent. 

The  committee  has  taken  cogiiizance 
of  the  Tactical  Command  and  support 
problems  of  the  Air  Force  by  approving 
a  Strike  Command  headquartered  at 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  This  head- 
quarters will  properly  and  effectively 
house  the  headquarters  which  has  over- 
all command  of  our  national  tactical 
forces.  Related  is  the  replacement  for 
the  headquarters  for  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base. 

The  committee  has  approved  approxi- 
mately $18  million  for  general  support 
items  not  categorized  so  far.  Classified 
activities  at  overseas  locations  account 
for  about  $3.1  million  of  this  amount. 
The  second  increment  of  the  construction 
at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  to  implement 
the  Boiling-Fort  Myer  area  cantonment 
plan  has  been  approved.  A  sizable 
amount  has  also  been  included  in  this 
category  to  provide  navigation  and  land- 
ing aids  which  support  such  diversified 
activities  and  commands  as  the  Air 
Weather  Service,  Headquarters  Com- 
mand, and  the  Southern  Command;  $20 
million  has  been  included  which  would 
be  used  primarily  to  complete  design  of 
the  fiscal  1966  military  construction  pro- 
gram. Also  a  portion  of  these  funds  will 
be  used  to  make  a  start  on  the  fiscal  year 
1967  construction  program.  Approval 
has  been  given  for  minor  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $15  million.  This  appro- 
priation will  allow  the  Air  Force  to  be 
responsive  to  such  diverse  unprogram- 
able  construction  requirements  as  those 
generated  by  our  presence  in  southeast 
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Asia,  as  well  as  those  resultii^g 
alinement  of  our  forces  in 
nental  United  States. 

The  committee  has  appro\')Ed 
lion  to  finance  the  Air  Force 
requirements  for  construction 
access  roads  and  improvemer  ts 
cation  of  existing  public  highf 
the  need  is  generated  by  Air 
tions. 

Mr.    President,    this 
presentation  of  the  military 
tion  appropriations  bill  for 
1966.    The  committee  believ 
an  austere  bill;  however,  we 
that  only  those  essential  Itenjs 
proved  which  will  materially 
to  the  combat  effectiveness 
of  the  U.S.  military  forces 
a>iid  abroad. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sa 
who,  with  his  usual 
thoroughness,  as  well  as 
worked  on  the  bill  for  6  or  8 
has  materially  aided  in  _ 
bill  presented  to  the  Senati 
thank  the  Senator  for  his 
ande. 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     I 
Senator  from  Mississippi 
ments  he  has  made  about  my 

I  would  be  negligent  if  I 
ment  upon  his  leadership, 
conscientiousness   in    workir 
complicated  details,  which 
sums  of  money  and  also 
our  military  forces. 

We  all  appreciate  his 
ness  and  his  hard  work  on 
over  a  number  of  years. 
The  committee  had  a 
million  to  start  the  progra^ 
were  no  budget  estimates 
and  regulations  under  the 
few  weeks  ago.     There  was 
from  the  Department  of 
money  and  no  plan  submitte< 
partment  of  Defense  to  put 
into  effect. 

The  committee  decided 
in  view  of  all  those  facts 
no  ground  now  to  provide 
for  these  items. 

The  committee  referred  to 
the  report.     We  have  askep 
tangible,    definite 
some  idea  about  how  the 
acquired.    The  matter  can 
on  its  merits  at  that  time 
it  would  be   premature   to 
hard  money  for  a  progi-am 
unknown  quantities. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
the  Senator  has  said.     The 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Hou^ 
sentatives  was  $1.7  billion, 
of  committee  actian.  that 
increased  by  $1,109,000. 
total  bill  reported  to  the 
available  $1,756,604,000 
The  committee  also 
fully  the  prior  year's  autho: 
reviewed  the  expendituies 
In   addition,   it  was 
committee  to  review  the  rec 
we  received  as  a  result  of 
tion. 

I  believe  we  have  a  good 
that  we  use  it  as  a  yardstick 
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ator from  Mississippi  has  so  well  said, 
in  Ught  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
funds  to  finance  the  program  in  south- 
east Asia. 

The  primary  objective  of  our  mili- 
tary at  the  moment  seems  in  contrast. 
In  view  of  this,  we  felt  that  many  proj- 
ects could  be  deferred  for  another  year. 
For  this  reason,  we  denied  funds  for 
building  additional  service  club  bache- 
lor oflQcer  quarters  and  other  items  of 
constinction  which  could  be  deferred 
without  affecting  our  military  posture. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
taken  up  family  housing.  The  Sena- 
tor has  stated  in  years  gone  by  that  we 
ought  to  provide  the  money  for  7,500 
houses  and  allow  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  pick  from  the  authorized  num- 
ber of  units  which,  this  year,  was  11,180 
units  actually  authorized. 

The  House  appropriated  funds  for 
9,500  units.  Our  appropriation  is  $36 
million  under  the  House  appropriation 
because  we  provided  for  only  7,500  units. 
That  difference  must  be  resolved  in  con- 
ference. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that 
rental  housing  could  be  obtained  at  var- 
ious military  installations.  That  en- 
abled us  to  keep  the  number  down  to 
7,500  units.  In  addition,  we  permitted 
funds  for  leasing  some  7,000  imits  or 
more. 

We  made  one  exception  to  the  amount 
of  housing  in  the  Washington  area.  We 
felt  that  there  was  enough  housing  in 
the  Washington  area  to  take  care  of  the 
military  except  the  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  where  we  inserted  a  provision  for 
250  units  wliich  are  authorized.  We  felt 
there  was  a  great  need  for  additional 
housing  at  that  base. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  about  the 
yardstick  that  was  applied  by  the  com- 
mittee because  with  the  need  for  guns 
and  other  defense  material  in  south- 
east Asia,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  back 
Federal  expenditures  wherever  possible. 
The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Defense  Department  ac- 
quire homes  of  individuals  affected  by 
military  base  closures.  This  suggestion 
raised  several  questions.  We  discussed 
the  matter  very  fully  as  to  what  the  De- 
fense Department  intended  to  do  with 
the  houses  after  purchasing  them  and 
what  would  be  done  about  the  interest 
which  the  Government  had  in  the  vari- 
ous houses  through  the  FHA,  the  VA,  and 
other  kinds  of  financing.  We  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  a  further  study  of  the 
problem  and  make  a  report  to  Congress 
before  Congress  appropriate  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

The  committee  studied  the  Army's  con- 
cept for  providing  troop  housing  in  regi- 
mental or  group  barrack  complexes  and 
decided  };hat  the  full  4-battalion  com- 
plex, as  outlined  in  the  authorization  leg- 
islation should  be  adopted.  There  are 
full  barracks  complexes  at  Fort  Dix,  Fort 
Knox,  Port  Jackson,  and  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  Consistent  with  this  policy,  the 
committee  deferred  the  3-battalion  com- 
plex at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  with  a  view  to 
giving  it  priority  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  have  ade- 
quately provided  for  the  urgent  needs  of 


the  military  with  respect  to  construction. 
I  might  add  that  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve  funds  for  consti-uction 
are  provided  for  on  the  same  basis  cs  i:\ 
prior  years.  In  addition,  as  a  safeguard, 
the  committee  has  included  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $50  milUon  to  be  used  to  meet 
emergency  construction  requirements  in 
situations  in  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  the  security  of  the 
United  States  to  be  vital. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary  will 
inform  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  im- 
mediately upon  the  making  of  a  decision 
to  use  any  of  these  funds. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  that  the 
committee  has  worked  hard  in  writing 
this  appropriation  bill.  We  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  of  our  efforts. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  thoughtful,  intelli- 
gent, and  intellectual  effort  which  he 
has  put  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  contribu- 
tion and  remarks.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  I  believe  that 
those  remarks  were  very  appropriate, 
indeed.  Our  idea  is  that  the  4-battalion 
complex  is  what  the  Army  really  needs 
and  that  is  what  we  ought  *to  provide, 
when  we  allow  a  complete  barracks  com- 
plex. We  have  the  Fort  Riley  matter 
now  in  the  planning  stage.  Funds  can 
be  provided  next  year.  The  request  will 
certainly  have  a  high  priority  and  pref- 
erence with  us  if  made  by  the  Army. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senators 
from  Kansas  were  both  very  appreciative 
of  our  efforts  and  they  understood  the 
problem. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Ihe  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall],  in  commending  the  excellent  way 
in  which  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  handled  the  pending  bill. 

Some  Senators  feel  that  it  involves  too 
much  concentration  of  power  to  permit 
a  Senator  to  be  both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  authorizes  a  project 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom;nittee 
on  Appropriations  that  finances  the 
project.  However,  that  is  not  too  much 
power  when  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  is  able,  fair,  and  just  in  his 
actions.  Hence,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  I  believe  Congress  and 
the  Nation  are  fortunate  in  having  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
authorize  construction  a  man  who  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
formulates  the  financing  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

I  warmly  commend  the  work  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  done. 
I  would  be  false  to  my  own  feelings  if 
I  did  not  also  commend  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  S.ALTONSTALLl.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Defense 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
nearly  20  years  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  fra'nkly  feel 
about  him  as  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Vir- 
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ginia  said  about  the  great  John  Adams 
of  Massachusetts.  When  Jefferson  lay 
dsdng  at  Monticello,  he  said,  "Thank 
God  that  Adams  still  lives." 

I  thank  God  that  we  have  Salton- 
STALL — who  is,  I  believe,  about  the  10th 
generation  of  the  product  of  the  great 
school  of  Harvard — as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  of  this  subcommittee.  I 
hope  that  he  will  live  a  long  time  and 
that  he  will  remain  in  the  Senate  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  those  sentiments. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  continue  to  work  for 
the  Senator  fi'om  Mississippi  as  long  as 
he  is  around. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  criticize  anything  that  our  sub- 
committee has  done  in  the  way  of  econ- 
omy. However,  I  wish  to  refer  to  one 
matter  and  invite  their  recojnsideration 
of  it. 

Three  years  ago  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment urgently  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  an  educational  building  at 
Fort  Lee,  Va.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations said  that  there  were  other 
projects  that  had  seniority  and  that  they 
would  defer  action. 

Last  year  the  House  again  said  that 
there  ware  other  projects  that  had  pri- 
ority, but  we  incorporated  it  in  the  bill. 

This  year  the  House  finally  said,  "It 
has  been  before  us  for  3  years.  We  know 
that  it  is  needed.  It  is  a  budgeted  item." 
It  was  put  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  criticize  our  subcommittee  for 
leaving  this  out.  However,  I  do  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  finite  mind  can 
comprehend  a  billion  dollars.  This  bill 
involves  nearly  $2  billion.  It  is  very 
diflacult,  if  not  impossible,  when  mark- 
ing up  a  bill  to  remember  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  every  little  item  that  must  be 
passed  upon. 

With  all  due  deference,  I  say  that  the 
item  has  been  before  us  for  3  years.  It 
has  been  fully  justified  on  all  occasions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  compliments 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  STENNIS],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALTONSTALL].  They  always  do  a 
fine  job  in  handling  this  bill. 

I  think  that  the  country  can  feel  more 
secure  because  of  their  diligence  and  in- 
telligence, and  the  patriotic  and  hard 
work  which  they  do  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  particular 
appreciation  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  included  in  the 
bill  an  item  urgently  requested  by  the 
Defense  Department  which,  for  some 
reason  which  is  almost  shocking  to  me, 
particularly  under  our  present  troubled 
international  situation,  was  left  out  by 
the  other  body.  The  item  involves  the 
construction  of  a  Strike  Command 
Headquarters  building  at  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base  in  Florida. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  I  have  never 
appeared  before  his  committee  in  behalf 
of  any  project  in  my  State,  and  I  have 


never  discussed  with  him  or  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  any  project  in  my 
State  except  upon  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Defense  Department,  because  this  is 
a  field  that  far  transcends  any  kind  of 
personal  or  any  kind  of  State  interest. 

I  do  happen  to  know  a  good  bit  about 
the  very  inadequate  housing  of  the 
Strike  Command  Headquarters  at  Mac- 
Dill  Air  Force  Base,  because  it  happens 
to  be  close  to  my  home. 

A  short  while  a^  I  had  the  privilege 
of  accompanying  General  Adams,  who 
is  in  command  of  the  Strike  Command 
Headquarters  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  to  go  over  their  quarters,  and  see 
for  myself  the  hopelessly  inadequate 
housing  of  that  important  headquarters. 

I  think  all  Senators  will  agree  that  the 
Strike  Command  is  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical spots  in  our  whole  defense  setup. 
It  is  almost  proper,  I  think,  to  call  it 
the  nerve  center  of  the  farflung  Army 
and  Air  Force  activities  throughout  the 
world. 

When  I  saw  that  this  item  had  been 
omitted  by  the  House,  I  felt  free  to  take 
it  up  not  only  with  my  friends  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  but  also  I  called 
General  Adams  over  the  phone  and  asked 
him,  if  it  was  not  in  conflict  with  mili- 
tai-y  propriety,  to  wi"ite  me  in  some  detail 
why  he  or  the  Defense  Department  felt 
there  was  a  need  for  the  Strike  Com- 
mand Headquarters  building  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3,600,000. 

General  Adams  said  he  felt  he  would 
be  happy  to  comply  with  that  request, 
because  he  felt  it  was  so  urgently  needec 
and  it  so  vitally  affected  the  defense 
effort.  I  received  a  letter,  dated  August 
14,  1965,  from  Gen.  Paul  D.  Adams,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  U.S.  Strike  Com- 
mand. 

I  ask  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  object  to  Including  this 
letter  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Strike  Command, 
Office  of  the  Commander  in  Chiet, 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  August  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland,  ' 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  I  am  happy  to 
respond  to  your  telephonic  request  of  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  to  fiirnish  you  with 
pertinent  information  on  the  requirement 
for  a  U.S.  Strike  Command  headquairters 
building.  During  the  past  several  years 
we  have  investigated  thoroughly  many  al- 
ternate solutions,  and  have  finally  provided 
detailed  ^stlficatlons  in  order  to  place  the 
project  in  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  several  areas  in  which  comment 
seems  appropriate.  These  are  comparable 
cost  and  impact  of  relocating  this  head- 
quarters; my  expanded  mission  since  1961; 
and  the  conditions  under  which  we  now 
operate. 

Tlie  co£t  of  relocating  this  headquarters 
to  another  area  Is  an  Important  considera- 


tion. Under  the  assumption  that  a  suitable 
or  usable  building  were  available  elsewhere, 
we  computed  relocation  cost  for  the  Sheri- 
dan study  group  at  $3.3  million.  The  details 
are  listed  In  enclosure  1.  In  addition,  two 
specific  locations  were  considered  In  the 
study  in  order  to  provide  costs  of  site  prep- 
aration keyed  to  those  available  locations. 
These  statistics  are  contained  In  enclosure 
2. 

Several  of  the  sites  proposed  prior  to  our 
locating  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  are  no 
longer  available.  To  my  certain  knowledge 
one  of  them.  Port  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind., 
has  since  been  utilized  by  the  relocation  of 
personnel  activities  from  the  Pentagon  to 
that  area.  The  same  situation  may  obtain 
in  the  other  area  mentioned,  as  well  as  in 
the  many  other  prospective  locations  which 
I  personally  visited   back  In   1961. 

At  that  time  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  was 
the  only  facility  I  could  find  where  we  could 
get  to  work  promptly,  after  personally  visit- 
ing every  one  nominated  to  me  by  the  serv- 
ices as  possibly  being  suitable.  Nothing  In 
the  Intervening  period  has  caused  me  to 
waiver  in  rily  conviction  that  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base  was  a  proper  location,  and  the 
entire  command  has  worked  diligently  to 
build  proper  community  relationships.  I 
think  we  have  been  a  good  neighbor,  and 
would  seriously  regret  any  decision  which 
would  require  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
good  people  of  Tampa  who  have  reciprocated 
as  good  neighbors,  particularly  as  regards 
finding  adequate  housing  for  the  high  per- 
centage of  our  personnel  living  off  base. 
This  Is  an  important  element  of  military 
relationships  which  cannot,  and  must  not, 
be  overlooked  in  determining  the  appro- 
priate location  for  a  headquarters  such  as 
mine. 

The  expansion  In  our  mission,  and  conse- 
quently our  workload,  since  1961  when  we 
were  established,  has  created  space  require- 
ments which  exceed  the  original  acceptable 
facilities  on  base.  From  an  original  mission, 
geared  to  operational  requirements  and  com- 
plete mobility,  we  have  emerged  broadened 
and  expanded.  After  2  years  of  operation, 
I  was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the 
Middle  East,  southern  Asia  and  Africa  south 
of  tlie  Sahara  (MEAFSA),  which  created 
geographic  responsibilities  similar  to  those 
of  CINCPAC  and  USCINCEtJR.  The  military 
assistance  program  (MAP)  responsibilities 
Inherent  to  the  geographic  area  were  fore- 
most among  those  generated  by  this  addi- 
tional mission.  Since  the  three  squadron- 
size  and  one  temporary  barracks,  plus  a 
limited  amount  of  space  in  the  CONAD 
tracking  station,  which  I  was  using  initially 
as  a  headquarters  for  the  original  staff,  could 
not  accommodate  the  unavoidable  increase 
generated  by  the  new  mission,  I  was  forced 
to  disperse  the  personnel  administering  the 
MAP  responsibility  into  a  temporary  build- 
ing which  also  had  been  constructed  as  a 
barracks.  Due  to  its  location  apart  from 
my  other  buildings,  a  considerable  loss  In 
staff  efficiency  Is  generated  as  weU  as  an 
Increased  security  problem  due  to  the  diverse 
locations  thvis  created. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  subsequently 
assigned  me  a  further  responsibility  of 
evaluating  mobility  concepts  developed  by 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  Important 
and  con;^etent  group,  which  conducts  these 
evaluations  and  studies,  is  now  located  in 
the  old  SAC  Alert  Building,  4  miles  from 
my  other  headquarters  buildings. 

Modern  communications,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent command  and  control  requirements, 
further  forced  dispersion  within  my  staff 
since  premium  cpace  was  required  for  the 
critical  and  expensive  items  of  equlphient 
necessary  to  conduct  these  operations.  Yet. 
if  I  am  to  respond  to  the  contingencies  which 
generate  throughout  the  world,  and  be  re- 
sponsive to  direction  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  I  must  have  modern  command  and 
control  communications. 
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Currently,  I  have  been 
sponslbillty  for  all  deployment 
the    southeast   Asia    buildup, 
have  absorbed,  within  my  own 
the  total  manpower  requlremei^t 
function,   my   transportation 
operators   do    not   have   adeqiiate 
which  to  work;  nor  do  I  have  tqe 
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My  increased  mission  and 
quired    have    more    than 
(from  300  to  700)  since  1962. 
increases  were  required;    but 
the    flexibility    to    Improve 
achieve  the  staff  response  I 
cause  adequate  facilities 
to  a  headquarters  of  this 
available. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the 
Defense  Intended  to  restrict 
porary  facilities  we  occupied 
mission  changes  and  personnel 
elude  that  view. 

I  have  given  serious 
cost  of  construction  of  an 
quarters  for  Strike  Command 
Dill  Air  Force  Base.    The  sum 
y«t  It  is  not  much  more  than 
this   oommand   to   another    u 
tion  where  we  would  operate  i 
facility  and  suffer  a  severe 
mission  accomplishment  while 
alternate — maintaining  status 
creasing  problems  caused  by 
efficient     op)eration     under 
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the   critical   international 
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I  appreciate   your   interest 
mand  and  the  opportunity  U 
these  views,  and  earnestly 
tlnuing  support  of  this  project 
slder  so  essential  to  the 
clent     discharge     of     the 
command. 

Sincerely. 

P.^UL  D.  Adams, 
General,  Commam  er  in  Chief. 
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Engineering    costs. . 
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Cost  estimate  to  relocate  head  quarters,  U.S. 
Strike  Command,  to  specifik  l>ases  listed 
as  potential  sites 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out belaboring  the  matter,  I  want  first 
to  say  that  the  duties  of  the  Strike  Com- 
mand have  been  so  greatly  increased 
since  it  was  set  up  in  1961  or  1962—1 
do  not  remember  the  date — that  it  has 
become  more  than  twice  as  creat  in  per- 
sonnel and  more  than  twice  as  great  in 
its  needs  and  importance  to  our  whole 
effort,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Viet- 
nam effort. 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  read 
three  or  four  paragraphs  from  the  letter, 
just  to  accentuate  that  point  of  view. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  relating  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  assignment  to  the  Sti-ike 
Command  located  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base.   I  read  that  paragraph : 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  subsequently 
assigned  me  a  further  responsibility  of  evalu- 
ating mobility  concepts  developed  by  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  important 
and  competent  group,  which  conducts  these 
evaluations  and  studies,  is  now  located  in 
the  old  SAC  Alert  Building,  4  miles  away 
from  my  other  headquarters  buildings. 

I  think  that  the  spacing  of  the 
divisions  of  this  command,  4  miles  away 
from  each  other,  is  not  an  efficient  way 
to  be  organized. 
Then  I  read  these  paragraphs: 
Currently,  I  have  been  assigned  a  key 
responsibility  for  all  of  deployment  planning 
for  the  southeast  Asia  buildup. 

He  speaks  not  only  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  of  that  whole  great  troublesome  area 
of  the  world. 

Although  I  have  absorbed,  within  my  own 
headquarters,  the  total  manpower  require- 
ment for  this  key  function,  my  transporta- 
tion planners  and  operators  do  not  have 
adequate  space  in  which  to  work;  nor  do  I 
have  the  space  available  to  give  them.  A 
mission  as  important  as  this,  vital  to  our 
national  defense,  is  being  discharged  in  a 
small  room,  designed  as  sleeping  quarters 
in  an  airmen's  barracks,  since  no  adequate 
space  is  available. 

I  do  not  need  to  comment  on  that 
paragraph  because  it  seems  so  clear  that 
this  important  function  is  not  being  ade- 
quately housed. 

Continuing  to  read : 

My  increased  mission  and  the  services  re- 
quired have  more  than  doubled  my  staff 
(from  300  to  700)  since  1962.  The  personnel 
increases  were  required;  but  I  have  lacked 
the  flexibility  to  improve  efficiency  and 
achieve  the  staff  response  I  seek,  simply  be- 
cause adequate  facilities  normally  provided 
to  a  headquarters  of  this  level,  were  not 
available. 

Continuing: 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  intended  to  restrict  us  to  the  tem- 
porary facilities  we  occupied  in  1961.  Ovu' 
mission  clianges  and  personnel  increases  pre- 
clude that  view. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  simply  one 
more  paragraph  to  be  read,  because  it 
expresses  the  conscientious  convictions 
of  one  of  the  finest  officers  I  think  we 
have  in  our  service,  or  certainly  he  would 
not  be  In  tliis  high  command  if  he  were 
not,  I  call  attention  to  this  last  para- 
graph I  wish  to  read : 

Serious  study  has  persuaded  me  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  expend  the  funds  necessary  for  the  new 
building.  Our  current  defense  postiire  and 
the   critical   international  situation  require 


that  action,  in  my  judgment,  even  though 
other  demands  are  made  for  each  budget 
dollar.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  defense  ef- 
fort and  the  American  taxpayer  will  gain  by 
this  expenditure,  or  I  would  not  support  it. 

Again  I  compliment  our  distinguished 
friends  for  having  seen  this  urgent  need 
and  recognized  it  in  this  bill.  I  hope, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  the  other  body 
will  reconsider  its  action  in  conference, 
by  keeping  this  item  in  the  bill. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  feel 
the  same  way  if  it  were  located  in  Alaska, 
or  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  or  any- 
where else.  Wherever  the  Strike  Com- 
mand is  located,  it  ought  to  have  ade- 
quate housing,  because  it  is  the  nerve 
center  of  our  Army  and  Air  Force. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
■yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  We  were  impressed  by 
the  showing  made  in  behalf  of  the  Strike 
Command.  We  thought  this  facility  was 
needed.  The  Strike  Command  is  a  new- 
concept  in  warfare.  It  is  organized  un- 
der a  very  able  general,  and  we  think  he 
needs  more  working  tools  in  order  to  be 
effective.  We  consider  this  a  strong  item 
in  our  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing.further  about 
this  general  housing  matter.  One  thing 
that  impressed  me  about  housing  was 
that  10  percent  of  the  12,500  units  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  located  in  Washington  or  the  en- 
virons of  Washington,  where  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  housing  at  this  time. 

We  also  believe  that  the  formula  for 
detei-mining  needs  for  family  housing  is 
unsound  in  one  particular.  A  home  can 
be  available  for  rent,  and  suitable  in 
every  way,  but  if  it  is  located  1  hour's 
traveling  time  from  where  the  man 
works,  even  though  he  has  no  special 
function,  it  is  ruled  off  limits  and  not 
available. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  frequently 
take  40,  45,  to  50  minutes  or  even  longer 
from  where  they  live  to  reach  the  Capi- 
tol— not  using  this  as  any  test — but  their 
work  in  the  Capitol  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Therefore,  we  believe  that  the 
allowance,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been 
built  before  and  made  available,  is  rea- 
sonable and  just. 

Mr.  President,  upon  examination,  I 
find  that  I  am  solely  responsible  for  an 
error  in  an  item  for  Fort  Lee  which  the 
Senate  left  out  of  the  bill.  I  overlooked 
the  fact  that*  this  is  the  same  item  which 
was  approved  last  year.  When  I  was 
passing  on  it,  I  was  really  thinking  of  it 
as  something  different. 

Last  year,  a  strong  showing  was  made 
for  the  need  for  a  building  at  Fort  Lee, 
and  we  accepted  that  proof  and  acted  on 
it  and  put  it  in  the  bill.  However,  it  was 
lost  in  conference. 

This  year  it  came  back  in  under  what 
we  call  prior  authoi-izations  and  was  not 
presented  with  most  of  the  other  items 
which  were  presented,  and  in  the  final 
markup — and  it  was  among  the  very  last 
items  passed  on — I  personally  failed  to 
realize  that  this  was  the  ssune  Item,  the 
same  need,  and  the  same  case  which  was 
made  last  year. 

I  have  called  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion  of   the   Senator  from  Massachu- 
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setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  who  had  left 
the  room  just  at  that  very  moment,  I 
remember,  and  was  really  not  a  part  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
background  information  on  the  request, 
which  states: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
making  special  representations  to  get  this 
Item  back  In  the  bill. 

After  what  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  has  said,  I  would 
certainly  approve  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  in  accepting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  an 
amendment  which  will  strike  out  a  cer- 
tain figure  and  insert  a  larger  figure, 
which  will,  in  effect,  take  in  this  Fort 
Lee  installation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  the  Senate  will  first  have  to 
dispose  of  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  information. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  that  no  points  of  order  be  considered 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  4.  after  the  word  "Code", 
to  strike  out  "$319,732,000"  and  insert 
"$329,139,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  after  the  word  "appro- 
priation", to  strike  out  "$312,357,000"  and 
insert  "$320,603,000". 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to 
strike  out  "$337,478,000"  and  Insert  "$355,- 
410,000". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  after  the  word  "Code", 
to  strike  out  "$63,468,000"  and  Insert  "$65,- 
131,000". 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
to  strike  out  "$9,500,000"  and  Insert 
•■$9,590,000". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$683,960,000"  and  Insert  "$647,- 
731.000". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$42,282,000"  and 
Insert  $"37,408,000". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$73,415,000"  and 
insert  "$58,309,000". 


On  page  6,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$79,058,000 "  and 
insert  "$62,809,000". 

On  page  8,  line  7,  after  the  word  "services", 
to  insert  a  comma  and  "unless  sound  and 
specific  Justification  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  for  omitting  such  facilities  in 
any  such  hospital  or  composite  medical 
facility". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  to  which  I  have  previ- 
ously referred,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  proposes  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$329,139,000,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$332,039,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  comparative  statement  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and 
the  estimates  and  amounts  recommended 
in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Comparative  statement  of  appropriations.for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  the  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  106C, 


Item 

Approiiriations, 
19(i5 

Budget 

estimate, 

1966 

Recommended 

in  Uousp  bill, 

1966 

Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 

committee 

Increase  (+)  or  decrea.se  (-),  Senate  bill 
compared  with— 

Appropriations, 
1965 

Budget 
estimate,  1966 

Uouse  bill 

Military  construction.  Army 

Military  construction,  Navy 

Military  construction,  Air  Force     . 

Military  construction,  Defense  Agencies— I.IIII 

Military  con.struction.  Army  Reserve 

Military  construction.  Naval  Reserve " 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve 

Military  construction,  .\riny  National  (iuard 

Military  construction,  Air  National  Guard 

Loran  stations 

$300, 393, 000 

247,8117,000 

332, 101,  am 

12, 656, 000 

h,  000, 000 

7.000,000 

5,000,000 

10.800.000 

14,000,000 

$441,  400, 000 

338, 300,  000 

422, 000,  COO 

83,200,000 

$319, 732, 000 

312, 357, 000 

337, 478, 000 

63, 468, 000 

$329, 139,  COO 

320,  603, 000 

355, 410,  000 

65, 131, 000 

+$28, 746, 000 

+72, 736, 000 

+23, 309, 000 

+52, 475, 000 

-5,000,000 

+2,590,000 

-1,000,000 

-800,000 

-4,000,000 

-$112,261,000 
-17,697,000 
-66,590,0110 
-18,069,000 

+$9, 407, 000 
+8,  246, 00(1 

+  17,932,000 
+1, 663, 000 

9,500,000 
4.000,000 

16,066.606' 

9,600,000 

4,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

9,590,000 
4,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 

^     +96,'666 
""'+i6^666,'666" 

+90,000 

Total,  militarj-  con.'struction 

939, 817, 000 

1,313,400,000 

1, 071, 535, 000 

5,000,000 

1 

1, 108, 873, 000 

+  169,056,000 

-204, 527, 000 

■     +37, 338, 000 

Family  housing.  Army: 

Construction 

35,  600,  000 
173,328,000 

.64, 644, 000 
97, 739, 000 

67, 689, 000 
198,  859,  000 

981,000 
2,511,000 

54,064,000 
181,156,000 

92, 140, 000 
96,948,000 

99.290,000 
209,307,000 

406,000 
2,289,000 

42, 282, 000 
180,  649, 000 

73,415,000 
96,812,000 

79, 058, 000 
209,049,000 

406,000 
2,289,000 

37,408,000 
180,649,000 

58, 309, 000 
96, 812, 000 

62, 809, 000 
209, 049, 000 

406,000 
2,289,000 

1 

+  1,808,000 
+7,321.000 

-6,235,000 
-927,000 

+  5,220,000 
+  10,190,000 

-675,000 
-222,000 

-16,656,000 
-507,000 

-33,831,000 
-136,000 

-36, 481,  000 
-258,000 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  payment I" 

-4,874,000 

Family  liousmu.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps: 
Construction 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  oavment 

-15,106,000 

Family  housiiiR,  Air  Force: 
Construction 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  payment... 

—16,249,000 

i'amily  liousmp,  defense  agencies: 

Construction _ _.. 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  payment 

Total,  farailv  bousing 

631,151,000 

735,600,000 

683,960,000 

647, 731,  OOd^ 

+16,680,000 

-87,869,000 

—36,229,000 

Total 

1,570,968,000 

2,049,000,000 

1, 755, 495, 000 

1, 756, 804, 000 

+  185,636,000 

-292, 396, 000 

+1,109,000 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  questions,  that  concludes 
our  presentation  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Oflflcer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Ellender.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  and  Mr. 
Hritska  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AUBURN-FOLSOM  SOUTH  UNIT, 
AMERICAN  RIVER  DIVISION,  CEN- 
TRAL VALLEY  PROJECT,  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  323,  House  bill  485. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  485)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
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Aubum-Polsom   south 
River  division.  Central 
California,   under   Federal 
laws. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection  to  the  present 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objectior 
proceeded  to  consider  the 

Mr.    KUCHEL.     Mr. 
pending  bill  has  passed 
Representatives,  and  I  have 
similar  bill  in  the  Senate 
the     Senate     committee 
H.R.    485,    introduced    by 
Representative  Harold  T. 
SON,  passed  the  House  earl 

This  would  add   the 
south  unit  to  the  great 
project  of  California. 

The   Auburn -Folsom 
been  before  Congress  for  o>'ei' 
It  has  been  studied  in 
lied"  and  improved  to  its 
through  the  diligent  and 
Congressman  Johnson,  and 
loved  Senate  colleague, 
has  had  the  support  of 
Executives,  commencing 
Harry  S.   Truman   and  by 
Governors,  commencing  w 
ren,  now  the  Chief  Justice 
States. 

In  his  testimony  before 
terior  Committee,  Secretar'^ 
terior,  Stewart  Udall 
burn-Polsom  south  unit  by 
of  all   the  major  reclamation 
which  have  gone  across  hi; 
last  4  years  in  terms  of 
fits,  and  cost  ratio  soundness 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  lot. 
to-cost  ratio  of  the  unit  is 
high  one  of  3.6  to  1. 

In  a  word,  the  project 
dam   with  a   2  ^i -million 
pacity  reservoir  on  the 
providing  water  conser\'atioti 
trol,  fish,  wildlife,  and  recri 
as  well  as  helping  to  meet 
electric  power  requirements 
tral  Valley.    The  bill  will 
smaller  dams  and  reservoir; 
appurtenant  diversion  wor 
duits,    will    also    provide 
water  development  to  the 
panding  adjacent  areas  to 
tinued  growth. 

Downstream  from  the 
and  the  presently  existing 
will  begin  the  South  Canal 
approximately  67  miles  foi 
agricultiu-al  area  where 
supplies  are  not  enough  to 
and  future  needs.    The 
area's  very  important  grouted 
ervoirs  has  reached  an  alar 
3  million  acre-feet  each  yeai- 

The  Folsom  South  Canal 
vide  approximately  852.000 
supplemental    water    to 
400,000  acres  in  Sacramenjto 
Joaquin  Counties  in  CalifoJ- 
420  acre -feet  per  day  of 
available  for  municipal 
uses. 

Since  1950,  there  have 
floods  on  the  American  Riv 
a  frightful  loss  to  the  people 
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erty, and  the  economy  of  California  and 
the  Nation.  The  Auburn  Dam  will  pro- 
vide the  final  necessary  protection  to  our 
State  Capital  from  future  flood  threats. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$425  million  in  the  construction  of  this 
project  of  the  people.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  all 
reimbursable  costs  will  be  repaid  within 
50  years  from  the  date  that  construc- 
tion of  the  last  feature  is  completed. 
Over  $147  million  in  interest  payments 
on  the  power  and  municipal  water  in- 
vestment will  be  repaid,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  $462  million 
will  be  repaid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
be  available,  as  the  people's  needs  may 
require,  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
additional  repayable  project  additions  of 
the  Central  Valley  project. 

Tlie  Central  Valley  project  is  an  im- 
posing example  of  a  true  multipurpose 
Federal  reclamation  project.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  successful,  bountiful,  enrich- 
ing public  works  ever  constructed  any- 
where, any  time.  The  Auburn-Folsom 
South  unit  is  a  gilt-edged  addition  to  the 
gilt-edged  Central  Valley  project.  It  is 
the  next  logical  step  forward  in  assist- 
ing the  people  of  my  State  in  meeting 
the  water  and  power  needs  of  our  rapidly 
expanding  population.  I  ask  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  so  that  it 
may  speedily  go  to  the  White  House  for 
Presidential  approval. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  312) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as*  follows: 

AUBrRN-POLSOM       SODTH       UNIT,       AMEBICAN 

River  Division,  Central  Valley  Project, 
California 
(Excerpt  from  S.  Rept.  No.  312  by  Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL,  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  accompany  S.  599) 
The   Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  599) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Aubum- 
Polsom  South  unit.  American  River  division. 
Central  Valley  project,  California,  under  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amend- 
ments   and    recommend    that    the    bill    aa 
amended  do  pass. 

Committee  action  in  ordering  S.  599  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate  was  unani- 
mous, and  the  executive  agencies  concerned 
recommended  enactment.  This  project  was 
approved  by  this  committee  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
Time  did  not  permit  flnai  congressional  ac- 
tion. S.  599  was  introduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  89th  Congress  by  Senator  Kuchel 
and  cosponsored  by  Senator  Mubpht. 

PURPOSE  or  measure 
The  purpose  of  S.  599  is  to  help  meet  the 
urgent  need  for  water,  power,  flsh  and  wild- 
life preservation,  and  recreational  faculties  In 
the  great,  fertile  Central  Valley  of  California. 
The  bill  would  accomplish  this  purpose  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct  and  operate,  under  Federal  Rec- 
lamation law.  a  multipurpose  project  con- 
sisting of  a  principal  dam  and  reservoir,  with 
hydroelectric  powerplant,  on  the  American 
River  east  of  Sacramento,  the  State  capital, 
and  including  a  canal  and  ancillary  facilities 
to  supply  urgently  needed  supplemental  wa- 


ter for  irrigation,  municipal  and  industrial 
uses  in  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Placer,  E! 
Dorado,  and  other  counties  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  project  wUl  provide  the  additional 
flood  control  which  will  protect  the  Sacra- 
mento metropolitan  area  against  all  future  / 
probable  floods.  It  will  firm  up  the  water 
supplies  and  restore  the  rapidly  dropping 
ground  water  levels  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
agricultural  valley  lands.  Improve  municipal 
water  supplies,  provide  greatly  increased  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  of  northern  California, 
and  develop  the  remaining  hydroelectric 
power  capabilities  of  the  American  River  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  ever-Increasing  demand 
for  electric  power  and  energy. 

The  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit  will  be  In- 
tegrated, as  to  both  financing  and  operation, 
with  other  features  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  a  comprehensive  water  development 
which  represents  one  of  the  finest  undertak- 
ings of  the  Federal  reclamation  program. 
^  This  project  does  not  Impinge  upon  the 
Interest  of  any  other  State.  The  waters  in- 
volved are  solely  intra-Californla.  No  part  of 
this  project  is  Involved  witli  any  other,  ex- 
cept other  units  of  the  wholly  intra-Cali- 
fornla Central  Valley  project. 

The  project  has  the  exceptionally  favorable 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  3.6  to  1  and  Is  flnanclally, 
as  well  as  englneerlngly,  feasible.  Atten- 
tion is  Invited  to  the  factual  description  of 
the  several  individual  works  in  the  project 
set  forth  in  the  official  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  dated  March  26,  1965, 
printed  in  full  below.  It  is  the  next  logical 
addition  to  the  outstanding  Central  Valley 
project  to  give  to  the  people  of  California  the 
assistance  they  need  to  meet  their  water 
deficiencies. 

•  •  *  •  • 

BACKGROUND  OP  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

California,  with  a  population  of  over  18 
million  people,  is  the  most  populous  State 
of  the  Nation,  and  at  present  rates  of  growth 
in  Just  a  little  over  15  years — by  1980 — some 
2T/2  million  persons  will  reside  In  the  State. 
In  addliton,  California  is  the  home  of  a  grea| 
number  of  wide-ranging  industries  and  it.s 
highly  specialized,  intensive  agriculture 
makes  it  one  of  the  country's  leading  food 
producers. 

All  of  these  factors  require  tremendous  and 
ever-increasing  supplies  of  water.  Clearly. 
California's  population  and  economic  growth 
give  rise  to  water  requirements  that  now  are 
outstripping  the  combined  efforts,  of  local 
agencies,  the  State  itself,  and  those  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  date. 

Local  agencies,  private  enterprise,  and  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  have  all 
made  a  significant  contribution  toward 
meeting  the  water  needs  of  a  burgeoning 
population.  California  is  In  the  midst  of 
construction  of  Its  $1,750  million  bond- 
financed  State  project.  But  It  will  not  serve 
the  area  to  be  served  by  the  Auburn-Folsom 
South  Federal  project  and  is  unrelated 
thereto.  A  sense  of  urgency  for  this  project 
is  stated  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  iu 
his  report  on  S.  59D.  The  Secretary  says  that 
there  is  an  urgency  to  the  Auburn-Folsom 
South  unit  as  a  logical  next  addition  to  the 
Central  Valley  project,  for  many  of  the  areas 
it  will  serve  are  plagued  persistently  by 
drought,  while  much  needed  water  flows  un- 
used and  often  destructively  down  the 
American  River  to  the  sea.  The  State  of 
California  cannot  undertake'  this  merited 
project  because  of  its  tremendous  obUga- 
tion  of  $1.7  billion  in  other  critically  needed 
water  supply  works. 

It  is  the  Secretary's  opinion  that  because 
of  the  urgent  water  and  power  needs,  the 
benefits  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and 
the  leadtime  between  authorization  and  ac- 
tual construction,  we  should  move  forward 
on  this  proposal  as  soon  as  possible.    It  is 
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his  hope  that  the  Congress  will  agree  that 
the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit  Is  the  next 
logical  addition  to  the  Central  Valley  project 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  been  so 
successful  in  making  an  Investment  in  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  which  have  in  turn 
greatly  enhanced  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

S.  599  is  based  upon  and  Is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  S.  351,  88th  Congress,  and  S.  103, 
87th  Congress,  both  sponsored  by  Senator 
Kuchel  and  the  late  Senator  Engle.  Both 
were  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate,  but 
the  press  of  other  legislative  business  pre- 
vented action  on  the  measures  prior  to  ad- 
journment. 

Authorizing  legislation  for  the  Auburn- 
Folsom  South  unit  has  been  before  succes- 
sive Congresses  and  has  been  studied  by  this 
committee  on  several  different  occasions. 
The  Folsom  Dam  itself  was  initially  author- 
ized in  the  wide-ranging  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  as  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1948,  President  Harry  Truman  urged 
the  80th  Congress  to  expand  the  authoriza- 
tion to  provide  for  transfer  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
construction  of  a  powerplant  and  transmis- 
sion lines,  and  for  water  distribution  works 
for  irrigation  and  municipal  purposes. 

The  80th  Congress  did  not  act.  President 
Truman,  on  February  25,  1949,  renewed  his 
recommendations  to  the  81st  Congress. 
Hearings  were  held  by  this  committee  on 
H.R.  165,  sponsored  by  the  then  Congress- 
man Engle,  which  authorized  what  was  de- 
scribed as  the  American  River  Basin  develop- 
ment, keyed  to  Folsom  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
As  reported  and  enacted  on  October  14, 
1949,  the  legislation — Public  Law  356,  81st 
Congress — also  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  studies  to  develop  plans  for 
disposing  of  the  water  and  power  made  avail- 
able by  the  project. 

The  Secretary's  report  pursuant  to  the  con- 
gressional directive  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  January  15,  1962,  and  printed  as 
House  Document  305,  87th  Congress.  It 
formed  the  basis  for  S.  103,  87th  Congress, 
and  S.  351,  88th  Congress,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Kuchel  and  Engle,  which  are  the 
predecessors  of  the  present  bill. 

description  of  the  unit 

The  project  Includes  a  beneficial  reservoir 
of  2'/4  million  acre-foot  capacity.  An  electric 
power  generating  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
240,000  kilowatts.  Initially,  with  provision 
for  expansion  to  400,000  kilowatts,  would 
now  be  authorized.  This  will  add  613  mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  to  the 
hydroelectric  capability  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  area. 

The  Folsom-South  Canal,  to  run  some  67  Vi 
miles  from  the  existing  Nlmbu.  Reservoir 
below  Folsom  Dam  and  ReservoL,  all  on  the 
American  River,  would  provide  approximately  > 
852.000  acre-feet  of  supplemental  water  to 
serve  nearly  400,000  acres  In  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Counties.  Some  420  acre-feet 
per  day  of  water  would  go  Into  municipalities 
for  residential  and  Industrial  uses. 

As  the  committee  approved  last  Congress, 
the  canal  would  be  built  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  East  Side  divi- 
sion of  the  Central  Valley  project,  a  logical 
next  facility  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

This  bin  would  also  authorize  the  Sugar 
Pine  Dam  and  Reservoir  for  the  Forest  Hill 
Divide  area — in  compatibility  with  plans 
contemplated  by  the  local  public  utility  dis- 
trict and  the  Placer  County  Water  Agency. 

County  Line  Dam  and  Reservoir,  together 
with  the  appurtenant  diversion  works,  con- 
duits, and  other  necessities  for  water  deliv- 
ery, would  also  provide  multipurpose  water 
development.  The  County  Line  facilities 
would  serve  a  rapidly  expanding  area  In 
western  EH  Dorado  and  eastern  Sacramento 
Countle*. 


cost  and  allocation 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  Auburn-Folsom 
South  unit,  as  authorized  In  this  legislation, 
is  $424,670,000.  A  breakdown  of  this 
amount  among  features  and  units  is  given 
In  the  following  tabulation : 

Millions 

Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir $231,312 

Auburn  ix>werplant 25,233 

Switchyard   and  transmission 13,866 

OiJeratlng  facilities 750 

Fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  lands.  141 
Recreation  lands  and  basic  facili- 
ties        10, 803 

Auburn    subtotal..: 282,  105 

Folsom  South  area 86,086 

Foresthill  Divide  area 7,523 

Folsom-Malby  area 11,916 

East  Side  Canal  enlargement 23,540 

'  Subtotal 411,170 

Foundations  and  penstock  for  fu- 
ture power  Installation 13,500 

Total 424,670 

cost  allocation 
The  Investment  cost  for  the  Auburn-Fol- 
som South  unit,  not  Including  the  founda- 
tion and  penstock  for  future  power  Installa- 
tion, is  $427,170,000,  derived  as  foUows: 

Millions 
Construction    costs $411, 170 

Interest  during  construction: 

Municipal  and  industrial 2,091 

Commercial  power 12,012 

Recreation  aiid  fish  and  wild- 
life  474 

Total 14,  577 

Central  Valley  project  power  trans- 
fer for  Auburn-Folsom  South 
unit  pumping 1,423 

Total  investment  cost 427, 170 

A  tentative  allocation  of  the  Investment 
cost  of  the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit  Is  as 
follows: 

Reimbursable  costs:  >  Jlfx2Ii07i4 

Irrigation $170,  637 

Municipal        and       inc^ustxial 

water 29,  655 

Commercial  power  » 148,855 

Recreation  and  flsh  and  wild- 
life   enhancement 6,200 

Subtotal' 365,347 

Deferred  use:  East  Side  division 23,540 

Nonreimbursable  costs:  > 

Flood    control 9,324 

Recreation  and  fish  an",  wild- 
life enhancement: 

(a)  Joint    costs' 32,782 

(b)  Separable   costs'.^ 6,177 

Subtotal 48,283 

Total       investments 

cost- 427,170 

'  The  allocations  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  have  been  assigned 
to  the  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable 
category  In  accordance  with  the  proposed 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (S. 
1229). 

» Should  the  $13,500,000  cost  for  providing 
basic  facilities  for  future  power  installations 
be  Incurred,  these  amounts  would  be  in- 
creased accordingly. 

■>  All  Joint  costs  allocated  to  recreation  and 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  would  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

♦  Includ^  $5,727,000,  one-half  of  separable 
recreation  costs,  plus  $450,000  representing 
the  cost  of  recreation  facilities  at  the  Sugar 
Pine  Reservoir  which  will  be  in  a  national 
forest  and  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  485)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  299,  S.  599,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHOWING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  FILM  "JOHN  F.  KENNEDY- 
YEARS  OF  LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF 
DRUMS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  302,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  285,  and  that  it  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

H.   Con.  Res.   285 

Whereas  the  life  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy is  a  continuing  Inspiration  to  American 
citizens  all  across  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  film  "John  F.  Kennedy — 
Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums"  Is  a  part 
of  the  country's  history  which  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  Is  entitled  to  share:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
film  prepared  by  the  United  gtates  Informa- 
tion Agency  entitled  "John  F.  Kennedy — 
Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums",  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
should  make  appropriate  arrangements  to 
make  such  film  available  for  distribution 
through  educational  and  commercial  media 
for  viewing  within  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  House 
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concurre  nee 


tlie 


wi  h 


tf  e 


Concurrent  Resolution  285 
ership  on  the  other  side  of 
with  various  distinguished 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  o 

With  their  fuU 
derstanding,  I  ask 
that  House  Concurrent 
285.  Calendar  No.  302,  be 
calendar  and  referred  to 
on  Foreign   Relations, 
stipulation  that  the 
tion  be  reported  back  to 
later   than   midnight   on 
August  27. 

The   PRESIDING  O 
out  objection,  it  is  so 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  w 
tentlon  of  the  leadership 
ure  be  taken  up  on  the 
day.  If  at  all  possible. 

Mr.    MILLER.     Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
mitted  to  proceed  on 

The  PRESIDING   O 
out  objection,  it  is  so 


1  '1th  the  lead- 

the  aisle  and 

Members  of 

the  aisle. 

and  un- 

unaniihous  consent 

Resolution  No. 

aken  off  the 

Committee 

the  strict 

conci^ent  resolu- 

Senate  not 

Friday   next. 


FFI DER.    With- 
ordei  ed. 
cold 


be  the  In- 

the  meas- 

following  Mon- 


ti lat 


President.  I  ask 
may  be  per- 
anotHer  matter. 

FFI  [:ER.  With- 
orderi  ;d. 


THE  WAR  ON  PO^  ^RTY 
Pres  Ident, 


one  of 

statetients  on  the 

its  meanings 

as  the  lead 

Register  of 


lor 


Mr.  MILLER.     Mr 
the  most  perceptive 
so-called  war  on  poverty 
and  its  fallings — appearec 
editorial  in  the  Des  Moines 
August  18. 

I   would   like   to   command 
writer  and  the  Register, 
performed  a  public  service 
sis  of  the  program. 

I  only  regret  that  I  was 
tain  a  copy  of  the  edltor^il 
vote  was  cast  Thursday  on 
Opportunity  Act  amendments 
While  it  probably  would 
votes,   it  would  have  provided 
evidence  of  the  need  for 
ing  look  at  the  bill's  coijtents 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  editorial  details 
ports  which  it  says  "thus 
ways  disturbing." 

It  remarks  that — 


both  the 

both  have 

in  this  analy- 


sorne 
far 


There  Is  evidence  that 
objectives  of  the  antlpovert] 
the  old  bureaucratic  doctrine 
lem  can  be  solved  by  spending 
and  hiring  enough  people 

And  It  added: 

But  money  will  accompUst  little  unless  It 
is  spent  with  wisdom,  perception,  and  Integ' 
rity. 


It   points   out — and   I 
agree — that  "there  seems 
for  the  lack  of  sound  pi 
adequate  supervision,  and 
guards  against  cheap 
which  are  already  evident 

It  cites  the  use  of  faulti'  poverty  sta- 
tistics and  how  they  have  distorted  the 
facts  about  the  real  needs  of  States.  It 
discloses  the  admission  by  program  offi- 
cials that  some  of  these  statistics  are 
"full  of  distortions." 

It  concludes  that: 


The  need  for  a  sound 
urgent,  as  the  ugly  news 
Illustrates.     If  It  Is  to  be  el|ectlve 
be  a  sensible  program, 
tered  and  free  of  politics 

The  August  23  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  contains  ap  outstanding 
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unable  to  ob- 
before  the 
the  Economic 
of   1965. 
changed  no 
further 
more  search- 
by  the 


of  the  re- 
are  in  many 


behind  the  noble 

crusade  liirks 

that  any  prob- 

enough  money 


most  strongly 

little  excuse 

alining,  lack  of 

lack  of  safe- 

politlcal  favoritism 


povtrty  program  Is 
fr^m  Los  Angeles 
it  must 
efficiently   admlnis- 


article  which  covers  some  of  the  most 
glaring  examples  of  abuse  which  have 
arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty.  These  abuses  are 
inexcusable  and  lame  excuses  that  such 
things  happen  when  a  new  progi'am  is 
starting  only  add  cumulative  evidence  of 
the  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  highly  paid 
appointees  in  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportimity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  War  on  Poverty," 
and  the  article  from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Aug.  18, 1965 J 
Thb  War  on  Povesty 

Poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  is  the  tragic 
Irony  of  our  time. 

This  country  has  never  been  more  pros- 
perous. Yet  all  of  oxir  cities,  large  and  small, 
have  slums  where  some  of  our  people  live 
without  adequate  food  and  shelter,  without 
proper  health  or  educational  facilities,  and  in 
many  cases  without  hope. 

Some  of  our  rural  areas,  too,  have  blotches 
of  poverty,  where  the  mechanics  of  agricul- 
ture and  mining  have  changed,  leaving  an 
inadequate  number  of  Jobs  to  support  the 
families  In  the  area. 

Next  to  civil  rights,  poverty  with  all  of  the 
Ills  It  generates  Is  the  major  domestic  prob- 
lem of  our  time.  And  the  two  are  so  closely 
entwined  that  If  we  could  solve  the  problem 
of  poverty  we  would  be  close  to  solving  the 
civil  rights  problem,  too.  The  omlnovis  riots 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  stem  in  part  from 
poverty  as  well  as  from  discrimination. 

Poverty  is  a  moral  issue,  and  It  Is  also  a 
practical  issue.  We  cannot  have  political  or 
economic  health  If  any  ilgnlficant  percentage 
of  our  citizens  are  living  In  despair.  C.  Ed- 
win Gllmour.  the  Iowa  director  of  the  Federal 
antlpoverty  drive,  has  said  it  is  more  sensible 
to  eliminate  poverty  than  to  subsidize  It 
through  the  welfare  rolls.  To  the  extent  that 
poverty  can  be  eliminated,  he  Is  right. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  argument  about 
the  objectives  of  the  administration's  war  on 
poverty.  The  method  of  reaching  those  ob- 
jectives may  well  be  another   matter. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems, 
because  of  the  huge  amount  of  tax  money 
and  manpower  committed  to  It,  the  anti- 
poverty  program  deserves  the  closest  .scrutiny 
by  all  citizens.  That  Is  why  this  newspaper 
Is  attempting  to  report  In  Its  news  columns 
all  of  the  facets  of  this  complicated  Federal 
program. 

The  reports  thus  far  are  In  many  ways 
disturbing/  There  Is  evidence  that  behind 
the  noble  objectives  of  the  antipoverty  cru- 
sade lurks  the  old  bureaucratic  doctrine  that 
any  problem  can  be  solved  by  spending 
enough  money  and  hiring  enough  people. 
Money  unquestionably  will  be  needed  In 
large  amounts  to  salvage  those  families  crip- 
pled by  poverty.  But  money  wUl  accom- 
plish little  unless  It  Is  spent  with  wisdom, 
perception  and  Integrity. 

Confusion  may  be  expected,  and  to  some 
extent  excused.  In  the  early  days  of  any  pro- 
gram, but  there  seems  little  excuse  for  the 
lack  of  sound  planning,  lack  of  adequate 
supervision  and  lack  of  safeguards  against 
cheap  political  favoritism  which  are  already 
evident. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  was  In- 
tended to  give  employment  to  needy  young 
men  and  women.  It  is  now  apparent  that  a 
sizable  percentage  of  those  employed  In  this 
program  by  the  Post  OfBce  Department  were 
hired,  not  because  they  needed  work,  but 
because  they  were  recommended  by  Con- 
gressmen. 


A  member  of  our  Washington  staff,  Nick 
Kotz,  uncovered  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
presumably  needy  youths  actually  are 
friends  or  relatives  of  politicians  in  high 
ofHce.  Just  how  many  are  in  this  category 
no  one  yet  knows,  because  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  arrogantly  refused  to  tell 
reporters.  Congressmen,  or  the  public  whom 
it  has  hired. 

An  argviment  is  now  going  on  over  who 
was  to  blame.  One  point,  however,  is  clear. 
A  considerable  amount  of  the  public's  money 
Is  currently  being  spent  In  the  name  of  fight- 
ing poverty  to  employ  friends  of  politicians. 
The  Post  Office  Department  Is  not  the  only 
place  where  funds  Intended  for  the  needy 
have  been  used  for  political  purposes. 

In  Philadelphia  the  head  of  the  antlpoverty 
project  led  a  busload  of  demonstrators  to 
Harrlsburg  to  protest  action  by  the  Governor 
on  legislation  that  had  no  connection  with 
the  Federal  antlpoverty  drive.  Demonstra- 
tors admitted  that  this  poUUcal  expedition 
was  financed  by  the  Philadelphia  antlpoverty 
committee. 

The  Head  Start  project  for  underprivileged 
preklndergarten  children  appears  to  be  a 
soundly  conceived  project  which  may  prove 
effective  in  helping  solve  the  problem  of 
underachievement  In  school.  This  Is  con- 
siderable evidence,  however,  that  the  first 
of  these  project*  have  Included  children  from 
families  who  are  by  no  means  In  the  poverty 
category. 

Perhaps  this  program  will  prove  so  bene- 
ficial that  It  should  Include  all  children 
without  regard  to  family  Income.  But  If  so. 
It  should  be  removed  from  the  poverty  ad- 
ministration and  put  where  It  belongs,  en- 
tirely under  local  school  boards,  which  have 
a  close  and  direct  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  a  community  for  the  programs  they  ad- 
minister. 

It  Is  too  early  yet  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  various  Youth  Corps  projects.  It 
Is  obvious,  however,  that  the  pressure  to 
start  some  project,  any  project,  has  been 
tremendous.  There  Is  need  for  firmer  guide- 
lines for  agencies  which  appeal  for  Federal 
funds,  for  better  screening  of  applications 
and  for  sensible  requirements  of  supervision 
and  control. 

The  Federal  Government's  method  of  try- 
ing to  find  summer  Jobs  in  Federal  agencies 
was  an  Invitation  to  waste.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  attempt  to  find  out  what  addi- 
tional help  the  Government  agencies  might 
need  and  then  order  that  these  Jobs  go  to 
needy  youth.  Instead  Government  agencies 
were  ordered  to  hire  youths  for  summertime' 
work  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Last  week  the  Iowa  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity distributed  a  map  bearing  the 
ridiculous  implication  that  25  percent  of  the 
families  in  this  State  are  poverty  stricken. 

This  figure  was  arrived  at  by  using  1960 
census  figures  and  assuming  that  any  family 
with  less  than  $3,000  annual  Income  Is  ii*i- 
poverlshed.  The  map  shows  the  "poverty 
level"  for  each  county  in  Iowa.  It  will  come 
as  something  of  a  shock  to  residents  o: 
Greene  County — to  pick  one  county  which 
we  happen  to  know  fairly  well — to  learn  that 
more  than  a  third  of  them  are  poverty- 
stricken. 

If  the  $3,000  income  figxire  had  any  validity 
as  a  poverty  yardstick  in  a  State  like  Iowa, 
the  map  would  still  be  highly  misleading,  be- 
cause It  Is  based  on  figures  which  are  5  years 
old.  In  5  years  Iowa  Income  has  Increased 
substantially. 

Total  personal  Income  In  Iowa  went  up 
16  percent,  approximately  a  billion  dollars, 
from  1960  to  1964.  Farm  Income  In  low;'. 
Increased  by  an  even  greater  percentage,  and 
farm  population  went  down.  This  mean.s 
that  Income  per  farm  family  Increased  sub- 
stantially. 

Meanwhile,  factory  employment  In  Iowa 
went  up.  Iowa's  unemployment  rate  Is  nov.- 
down  to  1.9  percent  compared  with  the  na- 
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tional  figure  of  4.7  percent.  Weekly  manu- 
facturing earnings  are  higher  in  Iowa  than 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  cash  receipts 
from  farm  marketings  the  first  5  months  of 
this  year  were  up  5  percent  compared  with 
the  national  Increase  of  2.7  percent. 

The  arbitrary  use  of  an  annual  Income  fig- 
ure, even  If  the  figure  Is  correct.  Is  such  an 
imprecise  method  of  determining  poverty  as 
to  be  virtually  worthless.  Iowa  has  a  high 
percentage  of  elderly  people.  Are  the  needs 
of  a  retired  couple  with  their  own  home  In 
an  Iowa  town,  for  example,  to  be  equated 
with  those  of  a  laborer's  large  family  in 
Harlem  becauoe  both  may  have  an  income 
of  $3,000  or  less? 

Gllmour  quickly  admitted  that  the  figures 
on  the  map  Issued  by  his  office  were  arbi- 
trary and  "full  of  distortions,"  and  he  said 
'nobody  is  going  to  defend"  them.  As  to 
why  they  were  used  If  they  can't  be  de- 
fended, his  explanation  was  that  they  "are 
all  we  have  at  the  moment."  Later  he  did 
defend  them  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
be  accurate  if  all  facets  of  poverty  were 
counted— educational,  cultural,  spiritual — 
as  well  r.s  economic. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  us  are  In  some 
manner  deficient  In  education,  Iri'  culture, 
or  in  spiritual  health,  but  It  is  the  Intent 
of  the  antlpoverty  program  to  eliminate  all 
of  these  deficiencies,  then  far  more  money 
and  manpower  will  be  needed  than  even  the 
large  amount  earmarked  thus  far. 

The  poverty  level  map  could  be  dismissed 
as  irrelevant  if  it  were  not  for  the  damage 
it  will  do  in  distorting  the  facts  about  the 
real  needs  of  this  State. 

The  need  for  a  sound  poverty  program  is 
urgent,  as  the  ugly  news  from  Los  Angeles 
illustrates.  If  It  Is  to  be  effective.  It  must  be 
a  sensible  program,  efficiently  administered, 
and  free  of  politics. 

(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug. 

23,  1965] 

Poverty  War  Out  op  Hand? 

Scandals,  confusion,  red  tape,  bureaucratic 
in-fightlng — those  are  examples  of  the  trou- 
bles that  are  hoiindlng  the  war  on  poverty 
in  city  after  city  around  the  country.  Com- 
plaints are  made  that  agencies  are  over- 
staffed. Federal  funds  being  wasted,  that  the 
poor  are  on  the  short  end  of  benefits. 

A  sampling  of  local  reports  provides  a  na- 
tional cross  section  of  what's  going  on. 

Is  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  getting 
out  of  hand? 

Around  the  country,  more  and  more  people 
are  asserting  that  it  Is.  The  White  House  Is 
concerned  about  the  swelling  volume  of 
criticism. 

Complaints  are  heard  In  growing  num- 
bers— charges  of  administrative  chaos,  bu- 
reaucratic bungling,  waste,  extravagance, 
costly  duplication  of  existing  services.  In- 
ternal squabbling. 

Cases  of  serious  crime,  violence,  ai»d  racial 
friction  Involving  youths  enrolled  In  Job 
Corps  camps  appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Much  criticism  Is  being  directed  at  R. 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr.,  boss  of  the  poverty  war. 
Mr.  Shrlver,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  heads  both  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — the  antlpoverty  high 
command— and  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  Congressman  described  Mr.  Shrlver's 
poverty-war  headquarters  as  "an  administra- 
tive shambles.  Nobody  in  that  office  seems 
to  know  who  is  responsible  for  what." 

outlay  is  rising 

Federal  spending  in  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram is  to  run  to  well  over  $1.5  billion  in 
the  year  ahead— more  than  double  the  first 
year's  outlay. 

In  the  city  after  city,  political  wrangling 
over  control  of  antlpoverty  funds  has  im- 
peded programs  which  are  Intended  to  help 
the  poor.    The  poor  themselves,  according  to 


some  of  their  spokesmen,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly disenchanted  with  the  whole 
thing. 

In  seme  places,  local  wrath  has  been  stirred 
by  what  one  newspaper  called  the  "madden- 
ing frustrations"  of  dealing  with  Washington 
headquarters. 

Chagrin  has  resulted,  too,  from  what  some 
community  leaders  who  are  attempting  to 
aid  the  "war"  effort  regard  as  a  contemptuous 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Federal  officials. 

Following  are  examples  of  the  controversy 
and  complaints  to  which  the  attempt  to 
stamp  out  poverty  is  giving  rise  In  various 
parts  of  the  United  States — 

In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  an  angry  stir  was  created 
by  a  "confidential"  report  prepared  by  a 
poverty-war  official   from   Washington. 

The  report  said  the  Omaha  citizens  who 
volunteered  to  help  get  the  program  started 
were  "power-structxtfe  types,"  "gray-lady 
types,"  and  "white  do-gooders." 

The  document  was  prepared  by  Jack  Wil- 
liams, a  special  agent  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  who  was  sent  to  inves- 
tigate Greater  Omaha  Community  Action, 
Inc.,  the  area's  planning  organization  for  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Although  the  GEO  refused  to  release  Mr. 
Williams'  report  for  publication,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  obtained  a  copy  and  pub- 
lished It — along  with  some  pungent  editorial 
comment. 

Mr.  Williams  described  the  Omaha  power 
structure  as  a  triumvirate  of  corporations, 
of  which  he  mentioned  only  one,  the  North- 
ern Natural  Gas  Co. 

The  report  said  that  both  the  50-member 
GOCA  council  and  Its  15-member  board  of 
directors  were  topneavy  with  power-struc- 
ture types.  Mr.  Williams  observed  also  that 
the  council  membership  Includes  many 
well-meaning  gray-lady  types. 

AMONG  NEGROES :  SKEPTICISM 

The  Federal  official  said  that  there  is  no 
confidence  In  GOCA  by  the  Omaha  Negro 
community. 

The  report  was  less  than  flattering  to  J. 
Alan  Hansen,  president  of  the  GOCA  council 
and  personnel  director  of  Northern  Natural 
Gas.     Mr.  Williams  had  this  comment : 

"Hansen  Is  somewhat  weak  In  his  orienta- 
tion toward  the  poor — sort  of  an  Edgar  Elsen- 
hower Republican — and  he's  deep  In  the  gray- 
flu  nnel-sult  corporate  In-flghtlng  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"Ken  Young,  the  Negra  vice  president  of 
GOCA,  wants  to  quit  now  because  he  views 
Hansen  as  a  weak  reed  who  will  Inevitably 
quit,  and  Young  doesn't  want  to  be  in  the 
heir-apparent  position  when  that  happens. 
Mr.  Young  also  caught  a  good  deal  of  flak  as 
an  Uncle  Tom  because  of  his  continued  in- 
volvement with  GOCA  as  Its  critics  grew. 

"These  two  resignations.  If  they  happened 
together,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  GOCA, 
Hansen  would  lead  the  white  do-gooders  off 
the  board,  and  the  departure  of  Young  would 
probably  make  It  tactically  Impossible  for  any 
other  Negro  to  remain  with  GOCA.  •  •  •" 

NESWPAPER'S  LAMENT 

In    its    editorial    the    World-Herald    said: 

"GOCA  commanded  substantial  backing 
and  respect  among  Omahans  largely  because 
of  the  kind  of  leadership  it  had — Including 
many  good  citizen's,  both  white  and  Negro. 

"But  how  Innocent  these  Omahans  were. 
They  have  now  learned  from  Mr.  Williams 
that  white  citizens  who  have  given  of  their 
time  and  energy  are  gray-flannel-sult  types 
and  gray-lady  types  or  merely  white  do- 
gooders.  And  responsible  members  of  the 
Negro  community  are  called  Uncle  Tom, 
simply  for  being  associated  with  GOCA. 

"The  report  has  angered  some  Omahans. 
Perhaps  it  has  dismayed  a  great  many  others 
as  they  reflect  that  the  clairvoyant  Mr.  Wil- 
liams Is  a  representative  of  the  great  new 
antlpoverty  bureaucracy  that  has  a  great 
deal  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  spend." 


Crime  Involving  Job  Corps  trainees  Is  a 
major  headache  for  officials  of  the  antipov- 
erty program. 

Some  recent  Incidents: 
Five  Negro  youths  from  the  Camp  Gary 
Job  Corps  training  center  at  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  were  arrested  In  connection  with  an 
attempted  robbery  and  the  shooting  of  two 
U.S.  Air  Force  military  policemen  at  San 
Antonio. 

One  of  the  wounded  airmen  may  be  per- 
manently blinded.  The  other  was  shot  In 
the  stomach  and  hand.  The  airmen  are 
white. 

At  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  seven  Job  Corps 
enroUees  were  arrested  on  charges  of  sexual 
assault  on  another  trainee. 

Two  other  Job  Corps  youths  at  Camp  At- 
terbury were  charged  with  assault  after  they 
allegedly  Injured  two  fellow  trainees  In 
fights. 

A  newspaper  In  Columbus,  Ind.,  reported 
that  youths  from  Camp  Atterbury  had  at- 
tempted to  buy  guns  while  on  leave  from 
the  camp. 

Two  dropouts  from  the  Job  Corps  were 
arrested  on  burglary  charges  near  Cotulla, 
Tex. 

The  Job  Corps  policy  of  using  Federal 
funds  to  hire  attorneys  for  enrollees  accused 
of  crimes  has  come  under  fire. 

Noting  that  the  taxpayers  are  footing  the 
bill  for  defense  of  the  youths  Involved  In 
the  San  Antonio  shooting,  a  Texas  colum- 
nist pointed  out  that  when  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  in  trouble  with  the  law, 
they  must  hire  counsel  with  their  own  funds,  ' 
or.  If  broke,  accept  court-appointed  lawyers. 
The  crune  problem  in  the  poverty  war  is 
not  confined  to  the  Job  Corps. 

A  raid  on  a  job-retraining  center  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. — a  project  set  up  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act — had  this  result: 

Three  men  were  charged  with  possession 
of  marijuana.  Four  were  accused  of  pos- 
session of  knives.  One  was  charged  with 
possession   of  obscene  literature. 

Racial  antagonism  is  one  cause  of  violence 
at  Job  Corps  camps. 

Fights  between  white  and  Negro  youths 
at  the  training  center  In  Tongue  Point,  Oreg., 
resulted  In  a  request  by  Oregon's  Gov. 
Mark  Hatfield  for  a  Federal  security  force 
to  prevent  more  serious  outbreaks. 

The  camp  administrator  said  that  fighting 
erupted  when  white  enrollees  used  disparag- 
ing language  about  Negro  trainees. 

At  Lewlston,  Calif.,  site  of  California's 
first  Job  Corps  camp,  citizens,  at  a  protest 
meeting,  accused  the  Job  Corps  of  reneging 
on  promises  that  no  youths  with  criminal 
records  would  be  assigned  to  the  camp. 

Lewlston  residents  also  complained  of 
such  Incidents  as  the  knifing  of  one  Job 
Corpsman  by  another,  gunplay  in  a  parking 
lot,  and  purchases  of  liquor  for  teen  age 
enrollees. 

Recruiting  procedure  for  the  Job  Corps 
has  drawn  widespread  criticism. 

The  Government,  beside  using  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  pays  some  private  em- 
ployment agencies  $80  for  every  youth  ac- 
cepted as  a  trainee. 

One  charge  made  Is  that  some  agencies,  In 
order  to  collect  as  many  $80  fees  a^  p>osslble, 
often  conceal  from  Government  screeners 
the  fact  that  some  applicants  have  criminal 
records. 

Standards  for  admission  to  the  Job  Corps — 
which  Is  expected  to  number  40,000  by  the 
end  of  this  year — sp>eclflcally  bar  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  and  youths  with  serious  emo- 
tional or  psychological  disorders. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  charged,  hundreds  of 
youths  who  have  been  Involved  in  serious 
crimes  have  turned  up  at  the  camps. 

Another  complaint  Is  that  $80-a-head  re- 
cruiters He  to  prospective  enrollees  about 
the  type  of  training  which  is  available  and 
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give  them  a  false  Impression 
Job  Corps  Is  a  country  club 

A    storm    of    unfavorable 
swirled  around  the  women's 
Ing  center  set  up  in  a 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Complaints  of  noise  and 
center    prompted    the    St. 
Council  to  ask  the  Govemmei^t 
premises. 

The  antlpoverty  program  la 
to  rent  the  hotel  for  18  monfhs 
ket  value  of  the  property  has 
at  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

Senator  Stsom  Thttrmond, 
South  Carolina,  had  this 
St.  Petersburg  training  center 

"The  girls  get  little  training, 
$30  spending  money  and  $50 
each  month,  special   bus 
the  bank  and  downtown,  an 
They  are  not  even  required  to 
own  food. 

"On  the  staff  for  this  one 
persons  who  are  paid  more  thjin 
year.    These  employees  have  i 
in.  the   type   work   required. 
staff  hav'e  resigned  their  well 
disgust.     Many  of  the  trainees 
tegrated    project    have    been 
chronic  misbehavior,  lncludU|g 
drunkenness." 

The  staff  at  the  center  afds 
full-time  employee  for  every 
cording  to  one  calculation 
each    girl — Including    housing, 
ing,  transportation,  and  pay- 
a  year — considerably  more 
sending    a    girl    to    college 

Complaints  of  political 
In  the  shutdown  of  a 
Corps  project  In  Macoupin 

Ernest  Relher,  an  editor 
CarllnviUe  Democrat,  chargi 
the  youths  in  the  project  wtoe 

Mr.  Relher  said  that  somi  i 
tlons  were  made  on  the 
preference"  and  favored  children 
that  voted  Democratic 

Investigation    then    disclosed 
the  200   enrollees  in   the 
eligible. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Illinots 
Ion,  which  administers  the 
mer  work  programs  In  32  n 
said  on  August  10: 

"We  definitely  tried  to  go 
thing.     We    put    too    many 
fast.      We    put    far    too   mai 
some   places.     There  definitely 
understanding  on  the  local 

Said    J.    M.    Watson 
of  the  Neighborhood  youth 

"There  was  some  political 

The  youths  were  being  pal  1 
for  32  hours  of  work  a  w 
rate  in  the  Youth  Corps. 

A  comment  by  Representative 
RouDEBUSH,    Republican,    of 
Veterans'    Administration   di 
Izlng  treatment   for  Job 
VA   hospitals: 

"Every  admission  of  a  Job 
a  bed  away  from  a   veteran 

The  frustrations  experience 
In  its  attempts  to  cooperate 
ment's  war  on  poverty  are 
editorial  that  appeared  in 
on  July  20. 

Excerpts    from    the    editor 
entitled  "Open  Letter  to 

"Dear  Sargent  Shrlver, 

"For  nearly  6  months, 
trying  to  get  your  poverty  a 
a  plan  for  a  neighborhood 
help  people  in  slum  areas  in 
come  some  of  the  health 
them  poor. 

"For  everyone  Involved  In 
experience  of  dealing  with 
had  a  nightmarish  quality 
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kind  of  maddening  frtistratlons  appropriate 
for  a  novel  by  Kafka. 

"As  you  know,  the  frustration  became  so 
intense  last  spring  that  Denver's  Mayor  Cur- 
rigan  felt  obligated  to  complain  about  It  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
threatened  to  keep  Denver  out  of  the  pro- 
gram altogether. 

"Poverty  officials  in  Denver  complain  that 
a  long  series  of  vague  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory messages  from  Washington  left 
them  thoroughly  confused  about  what  your 
agency  wanted. 

"At  one  point,  they  say,  they  were  told 
that  the  proposal  was  about  to  be  approved; 
later*,  that  it  would  need  only  minor  revi- 
sions; still  later,  that  it  would  have  to  be 
revised  entirely. 

"What  do  you  want  from  us,  Mr.  Shrlver? 
What  can  you  accomplish  with  all  this  de- 
lay except  to  keep  these  extra  health  serv- 
ices from  the  poor  of  Denver  and  disillusion 
the  people  of  this  city  with  the  war  on 
poverty? 

"This  newspaper  has  supported  the  poverty 
program  from  the  beginning,  and  we  would 
like  to  go  on  supporting  it.  But  the  example 
we  have  had  so  far  of  redtape  and  delay 
is  enough  to  £our  anyone  on  the  whole  pro- 
gram." 

A  poverty-war  program  that  is  causing 
more  and  more  controversy  is  Project  Head 
Start,  in  which  Federal  funds  are  used  to 
underwrite  costs  of  preschool  training  for 
children  of  the  "hard  core"  poor. 

With  the  handling  of  this  project  his  tar- 
get Representative  Charles  R.  Jonas,  Re- 
publican, of  North  Carolina,  described  what 
he  called  "a  glaring  example  of  extra  cost 
whenever  the  Federal  Government  insists 
on  handling  a  local  program  out  of  Washing- 
ton." 

Mr.  Jonas,  pointing  out  that  his  State  al- 
ready had  such  a  program  in  operation,  fi- 
nanced by  non-Federal  funds,  said  that 
North  Carolina  applied  for  Federal  money  to 
expand  the  program  only  to  have  the  appli- 
cation rejected.    The  Congressman  added: 

"The  sole  reason  advanced  by  the  Director 
of  Project  Head  Start  for  rejecting  the  North 
Carolina  plan  was  that  our  plan  was  based 
on  State  administration  of  the  funds  and 
program. 

"It  apparently  did  not  matter  to  the  Fed- 
eral officials  that  the  North  Carolina  pro- 
gram had  been  conducted  by  professional 
and  trained  public  schoolteachers  at  a  cost 
of  $30  per  child  and  that  the  federally  di- 
rected program  would  cost  $170  per  child. 

"They  were  not  Interested  in  expanding  a 
well  established  and  efficiently  operating  pro- 
gram which  would  cost  $140  per  child  less 
than  the  Federal  program,  but  their  concern 
was  to  retain  control  and  direction  of  the 
program  in  the  hands  of  Federal  officials." 

A  complaint  about  Project  Head  Start  ex- 
pressed by  educators  in  Boston : 

Children  of  "hard  core"  poor  families  are 
not  being  reached  by  the  project  because,  as 
one  teacher  put  It:  "Nobody  in  their  families 
cares  enough  to  put  them  In  It." 

A  private  day-care  center  for  children  of 
working  parents  in  Indianapolis  has  com- 
plained that  some  of  its  teachers  have  been 
lured  by  higher  salaries  to  an  antlpoverty 
preschool  prog^'am. 

An  incident  at  San  Aijtonlo,  Tex.,  reported 
In  the  San  Antonio  News: 

A  San  Antonio  physician  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  medical  examination  program 
for  children  Involved  in  Project  Head  Start 
because  she  objected  to  the  speed  with  which 
the  youngsters  were  being  processed. 

The  physician  said  that  some  100  children 
were  rushed  though  in  1  hour.  The  school 
district  Involved,  which  handles  funds  for 
the  project,  pays  $5  for  every  20  examina- 
tions. The  San  Antonio  physician  said  that 
tests  required  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  be  completed  properly  at  the  pace 
set.  4^ 


Adverse  comment  has  been  created  in  some 
areas  by  the  antlpoverty  program's  practice 
of  paying  teachers*  salaries  higher  than  those 
paid  in  public  school  systems. 

Typical  of  this  comment  is  a  statement 
by  a  Texan,  referring  to  the  academic  staff 
at  a  Job  Corps  center: 

"They  have  pulled  out  of  the  school  sys- 
tem good  Instructors  and  teachers  with  mas-, 
ter'a  degrees.  These  teachers  are  sorely 
needed  in  our  public  schools.  There  is  quite 
a  lot  of  dissension  among  teachers  about  the 
difference  between  their  salaries  of  $5,000  and 
the  $9,000  a  year  paid  at  Camp  Gary." 

A  prominent  Negro  educator,  Lester  B. 
Granger,  of  DiUard  University,  New  Orleans, 
called  the  antlpoverty  program  a  F'.aphappy. 
sloppy,  wasteful  procedure.  Mr.  Granger 
told  the  National  Urban  League  convention: 

"The  fat  should  be  taken  out  of  It.  We 
are  going  to  waste  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
going  into  it,  Just  like  the  New  Deal.  This 
doesn't  mean  I  don't  support  it.  If  we  get 
even  one-third  out  of  it,  it  would  help." 

The  spreading,  complaints  about  the  w.iy 
the  poverty  war  is  run  have  been  echoed  in 
strong  criticism  In  Congress,  by  members  of 
both  parties. 

Some  examples,  from  the  Congressional 
Record — 

Representative  Donald  D.  Clancy,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  branded  the  war  "an 
obvious  fiasco."  Mr.  Clancy  said:  "There  is 
hardly  an  aspect  of  the  program  that  has 
not  become  mired  in  waste  and  utter  con- 
fusion." « 

Representative  Edward  J.  Gurnet,  Re- 
publican, of  Florida:  "Funds  have  been 
given  out  without  Investigation  to  sham 
groups,  in  areas  where  poverty  is  almost 
unknown." 

Mr.  Gurnet  said  that  in  one  such  area,  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  "over  90  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation own  their  homes,  nearly  everyone  has 
at  least  one  car  and  a  TV  set,  and  the  average 
family  income  is  Just  dollars  short  of  $8,000." 

A  sample  of  political  in-fighting  in  the 
antlpoverty  operation  was  given  by  Repre- 
sentative Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat,  of 
New  York.  Assailing  William  F.  Haddad,  the 
program's  Inspector  general,  Mr.  Faris- 
STEiN  told  the  House : 

"He  is  the  gentleman  who  ran  against  me 
last  year  and  has  stated  publicly  that  he 
is  going  to  run  again.  Now  it  is  my  opinion 
that  he  is  subverting  parts  of  this  program 
for  his  own  personal  political  gain.  I  think 
he  is  attempting  to  build  a  personal  political 
organization  out  of  poverty  funds." 

In  spite  of  the  rash  of  criticism  in  Con- 
gress and  from  around  the  country,  the 
heavily  Democratic  Congress  Insists  upon 
giving  Mr.  Shrlver  more  spending  authority 
than  he  said  he  needed  to  expand  the  war 
against  poverty. 

In  so  doing,  the  legislators  disregard  such 
comment  as  that  of  Representative  Albert 
H.  QuiE,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  who  said : 

"This  program  could  become  not  Just  a 
national  disgrace,  but  a  national  catastro- 
phe." 


INFILTRA-nON  OP  VIETNAMESE- 
SPEAKING  RED  CHINESE  INTO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
gree and  type  of  Red  China's  interven- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  war  has  become  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  many. 

It  was  brought  home  in  a  report  car- 
ried in  the  Sunday  Star  of  August  8  that 
Communist  China  has  declared  she 
would  definitely  intervene  in  the  war  if 
the  United  States  continues  its  military 
buildup  in  that  southeast  Asia  nation. 

It  was  again  underscored  in  an  August 
16  article  in  the  Washington  Post  when 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  commented  that 
Red  China  has  "moved  certain  air  units 
down  into  the  southern  part  of  China 
nearer  to  the  border  of  North  Vietnam." 

Both  these  reports  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  direct  intervention  in  the  war. 
But  they  also  could  indicate  that  Red 
China  wants  to  bluff  the  free  world  into 
believing  that  it  will  enter  the  war,  and 
thus  force  a  negotiated  settlement  on 
Communist  terms. 

In  my  opinion,  Red  China  does  not 
wish  to  intervene  to  the  extent  that  she 
would  have  to  take  on  the  United  States 
in  a  head-on  confrontation. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Soutli  Vietnam,  and  ex- 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
apparently  holds  this  belief. 

According  to  the  August  16  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  General  Taylor  re- 
marked that  traditional  hostility  be- 
tween Red  China  and  North  Vietnam  and 
Peiping's  fear  of  the  United  States  would 
"likely  hold  back  the  Red  Chinese"  from 
intervening  in  the  war. 
.  However,  as  one  Communist  diplomat 
was  quoted  as  saying  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  16,  the  United  States  is 
overplaying  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
friction  between  Red  China  and  North 
Vietnam  and  underestimating  the  polit- 
ical ties  between  Hanoi  and  Peiping. 

I  believe  Red  China  will  more  likely 
seek  to  accomplish  her  ends  through  in- 
filtration at  this  time,  hoping  the  United 
States  will  not  regard  this  as  suflBcient 
cause  for  retaliation.  If  one  reads  his- 
toi-y,  it  can  be  seen  that  such  tactics  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  East- West 
struggle  since  early  in  the  post  World 
War  II  period. 

Infiltration,  blending  into  so-called 
guerrilla  movements,  is  designed  to  en- 
able the  Communists  to  avoid  free  world 
counteraction  because  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  clear  legal  case  justifying 
counterintervention.  Such  tactics  per- 
mit delaying  counteraction  until  the 
strength  of  the  guerrilla  movement  has 
grown  to  such  a  point  as  to  magnify 
greatly  the  difficulties  of  defeating  it. 

This  type  of  warfare  has  its  roots  in 
the  strategic  and  tactical  principles  de- 
signed by  Red  China's  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Infiltration,  then,  is  the  method  Red 
China  will  most  likely  use  if  and  when 
she  decides  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  question  then  is:  When  will  Red 
China  take  this  step? 

I  believe  that  Red  China  may  already 
be  pursuing  this  course  of  action. 

That  these  fears  apparently  have  some 
foundation  is  supported,  in  part,  by  an 
article  which  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
translated  from  a  Chinese  newspaper. 
I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  few  minutes. 
First  I  would  like  to  sketch  in  some  back- 
ground which  will  lend  credence  to  my 
case. 

The  likelihood  of  Red  Chinese  infiltra- 
tion into  the  Vietnam  war  has  grown  as  a 
result  of  the  defection  to  Red  China  of 
Gen.  Li  Tsimg-jen.  General  Li  was  a 
former  Vice  President  of  Nationalist 
China.  He  was  Acting  President  of  Na- 
tionalist China  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
munist takeover  on  the  mainland. 

After  residing  in  exile  in  the  United 
States  for  the  better  part  of  16  .years. 


General  Li  showed  up  in  Red  China  on 
July  20  of  this  year.  Needless  to  say, 
this  was  a  propaganda  coup  for  Red 
China.  But  after  an  initial  volley  of  de- 
nunciations of  the  country  which  had 
harbored  him  for  nearly  16  years,  Gen- 
eral Li  faded  from  the  scene. 

At  the  same  time,  from  various  reports 
in  newspapers  at  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance in  Red  China,  it  was  indicated  that 
the  State  Department  was  not  greatly 
disturbed  over  the  defection.  This  un- 
concern prompted  me  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter a  little  further. 

Apparently  the  State  Department  had 
ignored  General  Li's  background.  It 
had  ignored  the  fact  that  General  Li  had 
been  an  able  governor  of  Kwangsi  Prov- 
ince, bordering  what  is  now  North  Viet- 
nam. 

This  alone  could  very  well  indicate  that 
Kwangsi  Province,  if  infiltration  is  to  be 
successful,  would  be  the  key  in  any  plans 
of  Mao.  What  better  way  to  cement  to- 
gether an  effective  force  from  this  prov- 
ince than  to  bring  back  the  one  person 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  people  there. 

I  would  like  to  quote  an  observation 
from  "China:  An  Area  Manual,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Operations  Research  Office 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  under  con- 
tract" with  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

Kwangsi  was  for  many  years  governed  well'' 
by  two  able  generals,  Pal  Ch'ung-hsi  and  LI 
Tsung-Jen.  who  did  much  to  give  the  prov- 
ince peace  and  a  stable  economy.  Though 
not  friends  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Li  and  Pal 
were  not  run-of-the-mine  warlords;  rather 
they  were  men  with  a  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. Tlieir  partial  Independence  en- 
abled them  to  train  one  of  the  best  armies  In 
C'nlna. 

The  people  of  Kwangsi  Province  are 
noted  for  their  fighting  ability  and  dis- 
cipline, the  report  poinded  out. 

Let  us  examine  the  importance  of 
Kwangsi  Province  and  its  relationship 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Kwangsi  is  in  the  south-central  ad- 
ministrative region  of  mainland  China; 
it  is  surrounded  by  Kwangtung,  Hunan, 
Kweichow,  Yunnan,  North  Vietnam,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

The  chief  agricultural  crop  Is  rice; 
it  is  the  second  leading  tin-producing 
province. 

The  chief  railroad  Is  the  Hunan- 
Kwangsi-Kweichow  line  from  Heng- 
yang  in  Hunan,  which  passes  through 
northern  Kwangsi  via  Ch'uan-hsien, 
Kuei-lin  and  Liu-chov/  and  proceeds  into 
Kweichow  Province.  There  is  a  vital 
railroad  extending  from  deep  in  Kwangsi 
Province  to  the  North  Vietnam  capital 
of  Hanoi. 

On  August  6,  the  Chinese  newspaper, 
Min  Chih  Journal,  published  in  New 
York,  ran  this  article  with  a  Hong  Kong 
dateline. 

The  headline  was:  "Li  Tsung-jen  ar- 
rived in  Kwangsi." 

This  is  the  same  Li  Tsung-jen  who 
defected  from  the  United  States  on  July 
20  and  who  played  such  a  vital  role  in 
Kwangsi  Province. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Tiie  policymaking  body  In  Communist 
China  led  by  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  re- 
alized the  difference  between  the  attitude 
toward  the  Vietnam  war  taken  by  President 
Jolinson  and  the  attitude  toward  the  Korean 


war  taken  by  President  Truman,  and  has  not 
publicly  and  overtly  dispatched  Chinese 
Communist  volunteers  to  participate  In  the 
Vietnam  war,  for  fear  of  bombardment  of  the 
mainland  by  American  airplanes.  Now  they 
have  devised  effective  measures  In  assisting 
Ho  Chl-mlnh  by  sending  large  groups  of 
Vietnamese-speaking  militia  to  participate 
In  the  war.  Even  If  they  are  captured  they 
can  pretend  that  they  are  volunteers  from 
North  Vietnam  because  they  can  speak  the 
Vietnamese  language.  Thus  the  Americans 
cannot  find  any  pretext  to  attack  the  Chi- 
nese. The  people  drep  in  Kwangsi  and  along 
the  borders  of  North  Vietnam  were  In  the 
past  deeply  impressed  with  Li  Tsung-Jen.  If 
he  goes  there  and  organizes  them  into  mili- 
tia corps  they  would  be  happy  to  respond. 

Let  me  repeat  that: 

The  people  deep  In  Kwangsi  and  along  the 
borders  of  North  Vietnam  were  in  the  past 
deeply  impressed  with  Li  Tsung-Jen.  If  he 
goes  there  and  organizes  them  into  militia 
corps  they  would  be  happy  to  respond. 

This,  Mr.  President,  fits  square'y  with 
the  observation  in  the  manual  prepared 
for  the  Department  of  Army  by  Johns 
Hopkins. 

Continuing,  the  article  said: 

A  total  of  50.000  Vietnamese-speaking 
Kwangsi  people  wUl  be  conscripted  as  a  first 
step. 

According  to  intelligence  from  Nanning. 
Li  Tsung-Jen.  who  was  accompanied  by 
Chinese  military  leaders.  Gen.  Lin  Piao 
and  Lo  Jul-ch'lng,  flew  to  Kwellln  from 
Pelplng.  They  immediately  went  to  Nanning 
to  call  a  local  high  level  conference,  to 
launch  a  movement  for  the  Yno  minority 
group  to  participate  in  the  war.  Fifty  thou- 
sand volunteers  of  both  sexes  who  can  spenk 
Vietnamese  will  be  organized  into  military 
service.  The  reserve  army  will  also  be  com- 
posed of  50.000  people.  Llpi  Plao  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  political  Ijjraoctrinatton.  and. 
Lo  Jui-ch'ing  will  be  responsible  lor  intelli- 
gence work.  Within  a  snort  time  they  will 
be  dispatched  from  Hanoi  to  the  battlefields 
In  South  Vietnam  to  assist  the  Vietcong 
guerrillas  In  resisting  American  troops  and 
the  troops  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  this  connection,  a  few  days  ago  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representative 
Ford,  of  Michigan,  and  I  exchanged  views 
on  a  television  progi-am,  to  the  effect 
that  we  thought  the  use  of  Nationalist 
Chinese  forces  in  South  Vietnam  should 
be  considered. 

Some  rather  superficial  responses  to 
that  suggestion  were  made  to  the  effect 
that  'this  would  perhaps  provoke  the  Red 
Chinese  to  enter  the  war.  I  suggest  that 
on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  disclosed  thus 
far  in  my  speech,  whether  Nationalist 
Chinese  forces  are  or  are  not  used  in 
South  Vietnam  makes  little  difference. 
It  appears  that  the  decision  has  already 
been  made  by  Red  China  to  intervene  in 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

If  one  examines  a  map,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  railroad  from  Kwangsi 
Province  can  be  used  to  transport  this 
force  into  North  Vietnam,  and  then  down 
to  the  South  Vietnam  border. 

One  can  readily  see  that  air  units  on 
Hainan  Island,  jutting  from  southern 
China — Kwangsi  Province — into  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  could  be  used  to  airlift  these 
forces  across  the  gulf  either  into  posi- 
tions adjacent  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
South  Vietnam  border  or  into  South 
Vietnam  itself.    There  are  at  least  two 
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knowTi  airfields  on  Hainan 
probably  there  are  more. 

Mr.  President,  if.  in  fact,  trtese 
are  accurate,  then  we  had  beqter 
ourselves  for  a  change  in  the 
the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
cle  entitled  "Red  Chinese 
vention  in  War,"  published 
ington  Star  of  August  8,  an 
titled  "Wheeler  Says  Chines 
Units  South,"  published  in 
ington  Post  on  August  16, 
various  articles  bearirig  on 
of   Gen.   Li   Tsung-je^.   be 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  W.ishington  (D.C.) 

Aug.  8.  19651 
Red  Chinese  Pledge  Intervent4>n 

.Cite  Intent  To  Act  if  U.S 

Tokyo. — Communist  China 
day    it    would    definitely    ini. 
Vietnam     conflict,     as     it     ha 
pledged    to    the   Vietnamese 
United  States  continues  its  mi 
there. 

"We  warn  the  U.S.  aggressor 
We  Chinese  people  mean  whit 
Chinese  Communists  asserted. 

'We.  the  650  million  Chinese 
repeatedly  pledged  to  the    ' 
our  all-out  support  and  ai 
Including    the   sending,   accorcjng 
need,  of  our  men  to  fight  shoufler 
der  with  them  to  drive  out  th 
sors." 

The  warning  was  contained 
nlst    Chinese    government    st 
tributed  Internationally  by  th 
News  Agency  In  a  broadcast 

JOHNSON  OFFER  REJ 

It  also  ruled  out  any  peace  c 
dent    Johnson    and    said    "Tin 
proved  once  again  that  Johnsoi 
peace   negotiations   is   fraudulent; 
really  means  Is  expansion  of  th 

The  Peiping  statement  was  ' 
President    Johnsons   July    28 
which  he  said  he  is  adding  50.' 
in  Vietnam. 

Pelplng    then    reiterated    t 
Commnnist  proposal  as  the 
the  Vietnam   issue.     These  fo 
elude   withdrawal    of    all    U.S. 
South  Vietnam. 

It  was  the  third  Communi 
2  days  to  Johnson's  statemen  ; 
cong  asked  Communist  North 
day  for  active  help  in  bnttlii 
cans.  And  a  Soviet  Government 
/'^.  said  U.S.  leaders  "should  have 
y  \liat  American  aggression  won 
Ished." 

"tJNJUST    CAUSE  " 

Red  China  said  the  United  ! 
ing  large  numbers  of  troops  t 
combat  in  South  Vietnam  and 

"This  display  of  arrogance 
actually    but    the    swagger    < 
desperado.    The  United  States 
an  unjust  cause  In  Vietnam, 
morale  of  Its  soldiers  and  the 
port  It  gets." 

Predicting  victory  for 
Peiping  assailed  Johnson's 
willingness  to  discuss  peace. 

"Johnson's  statement  of 
wholesale  exjjosure  of  the 
tlonary  dual  tactics  used  by 
alists. 

"While   announcing   the 
reinforcement^      to      South 
hypocritically   talked   about 
ingness   to  begin  uncondltlor  \\ 
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with  any  government  at  any  place  at  any 
time.  This  was  not  the  first  time  Johnson 
played  such  a  trick. 

FOUR-POINT  STAND  OUTLINED 

■Johnson  said  that  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  discuss  any  proposal  of  any  govern- 
ment, Including  those  already  set  forth  by 
Hanoi.     This  can  deceive  nobody. 

"As  everyone  knows  the  basic  content  of 
the  four-point  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  (North) 
Vietnam  Is  that  the  Geneva  agreements 
should  be  strictly  Implemented,  that  U.S.  ag- 
gression In  Vietnam  should  be  stopped,  that 
all  U.S.  Armed  Forces  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  and  that  the  problems  of 
Vietnam  should  be  settled  by  the  Viet- 
namese people  themselves." 

The  reference  was  to  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1954  that  ended  the  fighting  In 
Indochina  but  left  Vietnam  divided  Into 
the  South  and  the  Conmiunist  North.  The 
two  sections  were  to  be  united  by  free  elec- 
tions. But  South  Vietnam  refused,  saying 
free  elections  were  Impossible  In  the  North. 

SCOFFS  AT  U.S.  POWER 

Peiping  scoffed  at  U.S.  military  might, 
saying : 

"This  'special  war'  waged  by  the  United 
States  for  4  years  and  more  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  failed  completely,  and  the  myth  of 
US,  'air  and  naval  superiority'  has  been  ex- 
ploded." 

The  Chinese  statement  continued : 

"What  the  United  States  is  now  doing  is 
to  send  large  reinforcements  to  South  Viet- 
nam to  expand  its  war  of  aggression  against 
Vietnam  In  an  attempt  to  keep  South  Viet- 
nam under  its  military  occupation,  perpetu- 
ate the  division  of  Vietnam,  and  to  scrap 
the  Geneva  agreement. 

"Can  this  indicate  the  slightest  desire  for 
peace  on  the  part  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion?" 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Aug.  16. 
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Wheeler    Says    Chinese    Move    Air    Units 

South 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
said  yesterday  that  Communist  China  has 
"moved  certain  air  units  down  into  the 
southern  part  of  China  nearer  to  the  border 
of  North  Vietnam." 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler  added  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  Increased  somewhat  their  air 
forces  on  Hainan  Island,  which  Juts  from 
southern  China  Into  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

But  Wheeler  did  not  advocate  American 
air  strikes  against  the  Chinese  buildup, 
which  he  said  does  not  include  ground  forces 
so  far.  Wheeler  appeared  on  the  televlslou 
show  "Issues  and  Answers"  ( ABC-WMAL) . 

Representative  Ger.\ld  R.  Ford,  of  Michi- 
gan, the  House  minority  lender,  agreed  with 
Wheeler  that  the  United  States  should  not 
carry  the  war  to  China. 

URGES  widened  BOMBING 

But  Ford  strongly  advocated  bombing  sig- 
nificant military  targets  in  North  Vietnam's 
heavily  populated.  Industrial  area  around 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Ford  was  Interviewed 
on  "Face  the  Nation  "  (CBS-WTOP) . 

"Our  Air  Force  with  all  their  training  and 
all  their  equipment  ought  to  be  capable  of 
pinpointing  significant  military  targets  In 
any  .irea  In  North  Vietnam."  he  said. 

On  relations  between  China  and  North 
Vietnam,  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  asserted 
yesterday  that  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
have  more  to  fear  from  China  than  from  the 
United  States. 

traditional  enemy 

The  former  Ambassador  to  Saigon  said 
that  the  Chinese  are  very  unpopular  in  both 
Vletnams.  and  they  have  been  a  traditional 
enemy  through  history.    Taylor  spoke  In  an 


Interview  with  House  Majority  Whip  Hale 
Boccs.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  for  a  New 
Orleans  television  station. 

A  Communist  diplomat  here  disputed  this 
view,  saying  the  United  States  Is  overplaying 
the  historical  aspect  and  underestimating 
the  political  ties  between  Hanoi  and  Pelplng. 

On  the  military  front.  General  Wheeler 
confirmed  reports  that  North  Vietnam  has 
semimobile  surface-to-air  missile  equipment 
in  addition  to  the  five  SAM  sites  emplaceU 
around  Hanoi. 

He  said  he  didn't  know  how  much  of  this 
equipment  North  Vietnam  has.  nor  whether 
Russians  are  manning  It.  But  because  of 
these  missiles.  Wheeler  said,  "Our  pilots  have 
got  to  be  more  careful  in  the  areas  over 
which  they  fly." 

Wheeler  reiterated  the  administration  view- 
that  American  forces  are  not  taking  over  the 
Vietnam  war.  But  he  said.  "In  certain 
instances.  Vietnamese  officers  have  volun- 
tarily placed  their  forces  under  the  command 
of  our  American  field  commanders  so  as  to 
achieve  a  better  military  organization  for 
command." 

On  news  coverage  of  the  war,  Wheeler  ac- 
knowledged that  relations  between  govern- 
ment officials  In  Saigon  and  the  press  were 
not  good.  But  he  Insisted  that  "a  great  dertl 
of  Information  Is  set  down  for  the  benefit  of 
the  press." 

The  General  also  said  that  "we  are  going 
to  have  to  take  a  very  hard  look  "  at  the  possi- 
bility of  military  censorship.  He  said  he 
was  distressed  by  advance  publication  of  mil- 
itary movements. 

(From   the   New   York    (N.Y.)    Times, 

July  21,   19651 

Ex-Aid   or  Chiang   Scores   U.S.   Policy — Li. 

Arriving   in   Peiping,   Bids  More  Nation- 
alists Defect 

(By   Seymour   Topping) 

HONO  Kong,  July  20.— Gen.  LI  Tsung-Jeh. 
former  Acting  President  of  Nationalist  China, 
who  flew  to  Peiping  today  after  16  years  of 
exile  In  the  United  States,  pledged  support 
of  the  Communist  cause  to  make  up  for  his 
guilty  past. 

In  a  statement  at  the  airport  distributed 
by  Hslnhua,  the  Chinese  Communist  press 
agency,  the  74-year-old  general  appealed  to 
Nationalist  political  and  military  leaders  on 
Taiwan  to  follow  his  example  and  Join  In  a 
common  front  against  the  United  States. 

The  former  antl-Communlst  leader  ac- 
cused President  Johnson  of  expanding  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  "thereby  even  trying  to 
provoke  war  against  the  Chinese  people." 

The  general  was  warmly  welcomed  at  the 
airport  by  Premier  Chou  En-lal  and  more 
than  100  other  prominent  political  figures. 
Including  a  number  of  Nationalist  officials 
who  had  defected  since  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  the  Chinese  mainland  In  1949. 

The  demonstrative  reception  seemed  to 
have  been  Intended  to  encourage  other  Na- 
tionalist officials  to  rally  to  Peiping. 

HE    disappeared    IN    ZURICH 

General  Li.  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Kuo 
Teh-chieh.  flew  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
capital  by  a  secret  route  aboard  a  special 
plane  after  having  disappeared  In  Zurich. 
Switzerland. 

The  general  left  the  United  States  for 
Zuilch  last  month  after  having  sold  his  New 
Jersey  home.  He  told  friends  that  he  wished 
t"  be  with  his  wife,  who  was  recuperating 
from  an  operation  for  cancer,  but  that  he 
would  return  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  understood  that  U.S.  officials  had  be- 
come aware  of  the  general's  probable  Inten- 
tion to  go  to  Communist  China  but  had  taken 
no  action  to  block  his  departure  from  New 
York. 

U.S.  officials  also  anticipated  that  upon 
his  arrival  In  Pelplng  the  general  would  take 
up  the  Chinese  Communist  propagand;i 
line  against  the  Johnson  administration. 


General  Li,  following  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary career,  became  Vice  President  of  Nation- 
alist China  In  1948  while  the  civil  war  with 
the  Conununlsts  was  In  progress.  After  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  had  temporarily 
retired  as  President,  General  LI  served  as  Ac- 
ting President  from  January  21,  1949,  to 
February  28,  1950. 

he  formed  a  third  force 

Declining  to  Join  Generalissimo  Chiang 
In  his  refuge  on  Taiwan,  General  Ll  went 
to  the  United  States  In  December  1949.  He 
later  broke  with  the  Taiwan  group  and 
formed  what  he  called  a  third  force  to  re- 
gain power  in  mainland  China. 

In  his  statement  In  Peiping  today.  General 
Ll  said  that  his  first  mistake  had  been  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  Communist  accession 
to  power  and  his  second  had  been  an  abortive 
effort  to  start  a  third  force  movement. 

Cheng  Su-yuan,  who  had  been  an  aide  to 
General  Ll  In  the  third  force  movement  and 
particularly  active  In  Hong  Kong,  accom- 
panied the  former  Nationalist  leader  to 
Peiping  today. 

Hslnhua  distributed  abroad  a  text  of  the 
statement  by  General  Ll.  The  Communist 
press  agency  said  that  the  statement  had 
been  Issued  on  his  arrival  but  did  not  say 
whether  It  was  being  read   by  the  general.  . 

In  his  statement  General  Li  said  he  would 
like  to  advise  his  "comrades  on  Taiwan  of 
impressions  formed  during  my  more  than  a 
decade's  stay  In  the  United  States."  He  con- 
tinued : 

"For  years  the  United  States  has  pur- 
ported to  be  opposing  communism,  yet  It  is 
actually  committing  a  series  of  sordid  crimes 
against  the  people  of  China  and  of  the  world, 
in  an  attempt  to  Isolate  China  and  dominate 
the  world." 

VJB.  designs  on  TAIWAN  SEEN 

The  statement  asserted  that  "the  United 
States  has  been  bent  on  seizing  Taiwan  for 
Itself  and  has  stopped  at  no  tricks,  and  plots 
to  attain  this  end."  It  added  that  "reunion 
of  Taiwan  with  the  mainland  is  purely 
China's  Internal  affair,  In  which  the  United 
States  must  not  be  allowed  to  meddle." 

In  urging  Nationalist  leaders  on  Taiwan 
to  defect  to  Communist  China,  the  statement 
reminded  them  that  Pelplng  had  long  ago 
announced  a  policy  that  "all  patriots,  both 
forerunners  and  latecomers,  belong  to  the 
same  family  and  that  freedom  of  movement 
Is  guaranteed  both  to  and  from  the  maln- 
land.J' 

Chinese  sources  In  Hong  Kong  said  it  was 
expected  that  General  Ll  would  be  given  a 
titular  post  In  the  Pelplng  government  sim- 
ilar to  those  awarded  to  Nationalists  officials 
who  rallied  to  Communist  China. 

Taiwan  Is  Not  Surprised 

Taipei,  Taiwan,  July  20.— Nationalist  China 
brushed  aside  today  the  defection  of  General 
Ll  but  looked  for  the  Peiping  Communists 
to  exploit  it  as  a  major  cold  war  victory. 

Officials  declined  to  talk  about  the  cross- 
over, saying  they  did  not  want  to  lend  it 
undue  importance.  General  Ll  had  been 
read  out  of  the  ruling  Kuomlntang  party  In 
1952  after  having  clashed  with  President 
Chiang. 

Word  of  the  defection  had  been  In  the  wind 
In  Taiwan  for  a  week. 

.Thus  the  Peiping  announcements  came  as 
no  great  shock  to  the  Nationalists. 

Chief  Defector  to  Reds 
Washington,  July  20. — General  Ll  Is  the 
most   prominent   figure    to  go   over   to   the 
Chinese   Communists   since   the   collapse   of 
the  Nationalist  regime. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  Pelplng  will  try 
to  get  as  much  play  as  possible  out  of  this." 
comme'iited  one  official  closely  connected 
with  Chinese  affairs.  "I  dont  expect  a  wave 
of  defections  from  Taiwan,  but  It  may  give 
some  of  LI'S  old  associates  food  for  thought." 


Most  experts  on  China  at  the  State  De- 
partment took  the  view  that  the  effect  of  the 
aged  former  war  lord's  return  was  consider- 
ably limited  by  two  factors. 

One  was  the  personal  motives  that  are  be- 
lieved to  have  underlain  his  action.  The 
general  lived  quietly  with  his  wife  in  New 
Jersey  and  took  next  to  no  part  In  the  politi- 
cal discussions  and  efforts  that  are  common 
among  some  prominent  Chinese  exiles. 

General  Ll  was  described  as  -having  been 
almost  completely  dependent  upon  his  wife 
in  dealing  with  his  surroundings.  The  grave 
illness  of  Mrs.  Ll  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  strong  motive  In  Inducing  General  Ll  to 
give  up  his  life  here  and  return  to  China, 
where  some  of  his  wife's  relatives  ttiU  live. 

As  for  the  second  factor,  General  Li  during 
his  exile  In  the  United  States  was  considered 
by  Taiwan  to- have  cut  himself  off  from  the 
Nationalist  movement.  For  this  reason  ex- 
perts Jiere  believe  that  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  play  down  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  return. 

Move  Astonishes  Colleagues 
(By  Parnsworth  Powle) 

General  Li's  return  to  Communist  China 
astonished  American  scholars  at  Columbia 
.  University  with  whom  he  had  worked  on  a 
1,000-page  autobiography  in  English  transla- 
tion now  complete  and  under  consideration 
for  publication  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press. 

It  was  one  of  five  tape  recorded  memoirs 
by  leaders  of  Nationalist  China  undertaken 
since  1959,  by  the  unjversity  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Ford  Foundation, 

General  Ll  had  been  a  perennial  critic  of 
the  Nationalist  administration  on  Taiwan 
and  had  never  visited  the  Island. 

Although  he  had  duly  arranged  his  trip 
with  his  wife  to  Switzerland  through  the 
United  States  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  office  in  Newark,  he  had  not  told 
his  Columbia  associates  of  his  plans.  They 
said  one  of  his  Chinese  friends  had  received  a 
letter  from  him  in  Switzerland  telling  of  the 
couple's  decision  to  return  to  mainland 
China. 

General  Li's  motives  for  adhering  to  Com- 
munist China  were  a  matter  of  speculation, 
as  were  the  time  and  place  of  planning  his 
return. 

Chinese  nationalist  sources  have  circulated 
reports,  which  they  describe  as  unconfirmed 
that  two  Chinese  Communist  agents  moved 
into  his  neightx>rhood  In  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.,  where  he  owned  a  house  at  77  New 
Street,  and  that  they  started  winning  his 
confidence  several  years  ago. 

Other  associates  thought  that  advancing 
age  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  servants 
might  have  impelled  General  and  Mrs.  Ll 
to  seek  a  more  comfortable  existence  In  their 
native  land. 

These  sources  had  heard  unconfirmed  re- 
ports that  Mrs.  Ll  had  a  brother  In  Switzer- 
land and  that  plans  for  the  return  to  main- 
land China  might  have  been  arranged 
through  him  rather  than  In  this  country. 

Greneral  Ll  spent  some  time  In  Europe  In 
1963,  returning  to  the  United  States  Decem- 
ber 21  of  that  year.  In  applying  this  spring 
for  permission  from  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  leave  the  United 
States  and  return,  he  said  he  planned  to 
leave  in  May  and  spend  about  3  months 
abroad.  The  permission  was  granted  April 
28,  6  days  after  his  application. 

OFFICIAL  explains  CASE 

William  J.  Wyrsch,  deputy  director  of  the 
office  of  the  Service  in  Newark,  said  the  mat- 
ter had  been  handled  in  a  routine  manner. 

When  asked  how  General  Li  had  supported 
his  wife  and  their  son,  Jee  Sen  (Jackson)  Ll, 
since  they  arrived  on  American  soil  Decem- 
ber 6,  1949,  Mr.  Wyrsch  said  the  general  had 
listed  himself  as  a  retired  official  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  with  a  private  Income. 


Mr.  Wyrsch  explained  that  his  office  was 
not  required  to  examine  such  matters  more 
closely  as  long  as  the  alien  resident  com- 
piled with  all  laws.  The  Lis  had  permanent 
residence  here  under  the  Refuge  Relief  Act 
of  1957. 

General  Ll  came  to  the  United  States  first 
for  an  abdominal  operation.  When  he  left 
a  New  York  hospital  In  1950,  the  family 
moved  to  a  spacious  house  at  4565  Delafied 
Avenue  in  the  Fieldstone  section  of  Riverdale 
in  the  Bronx. 

Neighbors  recalled  that  the  city  police  had 
maintained  a  sentry  box  with  a  man  on  duty 
outside  the  house  24  hours  a  day.  The  Lis 
were  remembered  as  an  aloof  couple  In  a  com- 
munity In  which  distinguished  foreigners 
are  readily  welcomed. 

A  few  years  later  the  Li's  moved  to  New 
Jersey.  The  son.  who  according  to  friends 
served  In  the  U.S.  Army  and  is  now  an 
American  citizen,  was  not  active  in  the  au- 
tobiographical project.  He  is  living  in  River- 
dale  with  an  older  brother  and  is  reported 
to  have  been  completely  surprised  by  his 
parents'  return  to  China. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)'*I>ost. 
July  21,   19651 

Sixteen-Year    Exile    Returns    to    Chinese 

Fold 

(By  Vergil  Berger) 

Peiping,  July  20. — Gen.  Ll  Tsung-Jen,  74- 
year-old  former  Nationalist  Chinese  Acting 
President,  returned  to  an  emotional  welcome 
here  today  after  16  years  In  exile,  mostly  in 
the  United  States. 

At  the  airport  to  greet  General  Ll  and  his 
wife  were  Premier  Chou  En-lal,  three  vice 
premiers  and  several  other  top  officials  of  the 
Communist  regime,  which  ousted  his  Kuo- 
mlntang government  In  1949. 

Ll  said  he  was  returning  to  "contribute  my 
humble  share  to  all  efforts  for  the  pe.triotlc 
cause  of  opposing  Imperialism." 

He  attacked  the  United  States,  accusing  It 
of  trying  to  dominate  the  world,  and  called 
on  his  Chinese  friends  abroad  either  to  sup- 
port Communist  China  or  to  return  here 
"for  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  come  back." 

(Ll  became  vice  president  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek  In  1948,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Commu- 
nists In  1949.  and  was  acting  president  from 
January  1949,  to  February  1950,  when  Chiang 
withdrew  his  forces  to  Taiwan.) 

On  his  arrival  by  special  plane  Ll  ex- 
changed warm  handshakes  and  greetings 
with  the  Communist  leaders  and  former 
Kuomlntang  leaders  who  stayed  on  after  the 
Communist  takeover. 

Li  also  said  the  Chinese  achievements  un- 
der the  Communist  party,  Including  the  re- 
cent successful  explosions  of  two  atom 
bombs,  had  "inspired  great  pride  In  every 
Chinese  living  abroad  except  a  handful  of 
diehards." 

(Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  July  22,  1965) 
Taiwan  Plays  Down  Ex-Aide's  Defection 

Taipei,  Taiwan,  July  21. — Nationalist  China 
tried  to  take  the  defection  of  Its  former 
Acting  President,  Gen.  Li  Tsung-Jen,  to  Pel- 
plng in  stride  today.  Officials  here  are  at- 
taching as  little  significance  to  the  defection 
as  possible. 

As  one  high-ranking  official  of  the  Kuo- 
mlntang put  it,  "We  are  purposely  play- 
ing this  one  down.  Why  help  the  Chinese 
Communists  with  the  propaganda  barrage 
that  Is  sure  to  follow?" 

All  of  Taipei's  Chinese-language  news- 
papers described  the  defection  In  a  short 
news  Item  on  their  Inside  pages. 

Most  officials  expressed  the  opinion  that 
since  General  Ll|had  been  out  of  touch  with 
Chinese  affairs  "for  so  long,  hia  defection 
would  cause  little  stir  among  Chinese  here 
and  abroad. 
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[From  the  Washington  (DC.) 
July  20.  19651 

High    Nationalist   Defects 
Communists 

TOKTO. — Li  Tsung-Jen.  who 
as  Vice  President  of  NatlonalisI 
was  its  acting  President  for  1 
his  lot  with  the  Chinese 
He  fired  a  parting  blast  at  the 
which  had  sheltered  him  since 

The  New  China  News  Agency 
his  wife  arrived  by  special  pla 
Airport.     They  were  greeted  by 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  and  a 
high  Communist  officials. 
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■Especially  since  Lyndon  B. 
to  office,"  he  continued,  "the 
has  stepped  up  its  evil  doings 
the  war  of  aggression  in  Vietnan^ 
thereby  to  provoke  a  war 
nese  people." 

U  had  lived  in  Englewood  C 
9  years. 

LI.  whose  defection  has  beet 
Taipei    and    Hong    Kong    nev.s 
week,  said  he  had  made  his 
he  had  been  Impressec;  by  Rtd 
atom  bomb  tests  and  "the  w 
of   Communist   Party   Chairma^ 
tung. 

"I  hereby  pledge  to  devote 
years  of  my  life  to  the  service  o 
and  may  heaven  and  earth  be 
sincerity."  he  said. 

OTHER    MISTAKES    CITfeD 

Appealing  to  his  comrades  in  Chiang's 
Kuomlntang  Party  to  Join  him  Li  described 
himself  as  an  exile  "with  a  gull  t^past."  He 
Said  he  had  always  regretted  fai  ing  to  accept 
the  Communist  terms  for  "Internal  peace" 
In  China  in  1949. 

He  said  his  efforts  during 
of  his  self-exile  to  create  a  thirc 
the  Chinese  'added  another 
previous  ones."     ' 

LI  said   he  had   recently 
only  two  alternatives,  either  to 
Communists  "or  to  wallow  In 
the    reactionaries    and    be 
with  them  by  the  times." 

An  army  commander  by  the 
36.  Li  held  key  military  posts 
and    served    on    China's 
Council  during  World  War  U 
rector  of  Chiang's  headquarters 
from  1945  to  1949. 

He  became  Vice  President  in 
the  title  until  1954.  although 
last  5  years  of  the  term  In  the 

When  the  Communists  were 
of  victory,  LI  and  others 
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January  21  and  named  U 
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ment.  Li  got  nowhere  and  after  the  main- 
land was  overrun.  Chiang  resumed  the  Presi- 
dency on  March  1.  1950.  on  Formosa. 
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HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1965 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  is  with 
much  regret  that  I  note  the  absence  in 
this  bill  of  any  funding  for  section  108 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  informed  me  that  they  recognize 
their  responsibility  for  their  personnel 
who  are  affected  by  closures  at  such  in- 
stallations as  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base, 
and  they  also  tell  me  that  they  support 
in  principle  the  intent  of  section  108. 
However,  they  then  proceed  to  imply 
that  they  simply  do  not  have  enough 
information  at  this  time  to  advise  the 
committee  as  to  the  appropriation 
needed. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  all  the 
sympathetic  words  on  the  part  of  the 
Defense  Department  will  not  replace  the 
hundreds  of  dollars  their  employees  are 
losing  on  the  sale  of  their  homes.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  given  us  techni- 
cal objections  instead  of  the  humani- 
tarian approach,  in  view  of  the  urgency 
of  this  situation.  Senator  Clark  and  I 
have  worked  diligently  to  protect  the 
interests  of  our  constituents  at  Olmsted, 
and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  are 
now  infoi-med  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment refuses  to  act  on  our  request. 

Originally,  it  was  my  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  on  the  floor 
to  fund  section  108,  but,  in  view  of  the 
committee's  decision  to  await  the  De- 
fense Department's  estimates,  I  shall 
defer  any  such  action.  I  do.  however, 
call  upon  the  Defense  Department  to  sub- 
mit their  estimates  to  the  Appropriations 
Coiimaittee  at  the  outset  of  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress  so  that  remedial 
acton  may  be  taken  at  that  time.  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
Government  to  insure  that  its  employees 
are  not  subjected  to  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic hardship  through  governmental 
action:  in  this  case  merely  because  the 
Department  of  Defense  decides  to  shut 
down  a  Federal  installation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
August  17  from  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SaltonstallI  in  reference 
to  that  act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
also  that  a  statement  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Cl.\rk]  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

August  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  I  was  very  much  Interested 
in  Seuator  Clark's  presentation  before  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee  last 
Tuesday  for  the  Immediate  funding  of  the 
program  authorized  by  section  108  of  thf 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  tff 
1965. 

The  committee  considered  the  proposal 
and  decided  that  the  details  had  not  been 
adequately  worked  out  and  it  was  dlfflculj^ 
to  assess  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  program. 


In  the  committee  report  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  pre- 
cluded from  Implementing  section  108  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966.  In  view  of  the  provisions 
of  section  406  of  Public  Law  85-241  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1594).  Section  406  with 
certain  specific  exceptions  prohibits  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  family  hous- 
ing units  "at  or  In  support  of  military  In- 
stallations or  activities"  unless  authorized 
by  line  items  in  an  annual  military  construc- 
tion authorization  act.  The  committee  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  make  a  study  of  section  108. 

In  my  opinion  It  would  be  well  to  with- 
hold action  until  such  time  as  the  Depart- 
ment submits  a  thoroughly  worked  out  plan 
to  the  Congress.  I  realize  your  deep  interest 
in  this  matter  and  hope  that  something  can  - 
be  worked  out  next  year. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Leverett  Saltonst.m-l, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Statement  op  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Democrat,  of  Peni/Stlvania,  Before  the 
MiLrrARY  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
THE  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  extremely  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

My  purpose  In  testifying  before  you  today 
is  to  urge  the  immediate  funding  of  the 
program  authorized  by  section  108  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
which  has  Just  been  passed  by  the  Congress, 
That  program  is  designed  to  provide  some 
badly  needed  financial  relief  to  homeowners 
who  lose  their  Jobs  as  the  result  of  the  closing 
of  a  Federal  base.  It  was  added  to  the  Bill 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Senators  Spark- 
man.  Tower,  and  myself,  and  Representatlve.s 
KuNKEL  and  Barrett  in  the  other  body. 

Although  the  need  for  such  relief  was  made 
plain  to  me  through  the  plight  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base 
area,  the  problem  Is  truly  a  national  one. 
Similar  hardships  are  being  felt  by  or  are  In 
prospect  for  families  In  Mobile,  Ala,,  and 
Waco  and  Amarlllo,  Tex.  The  scenario  is 
the  same  in  each  small  community:  an  an- 
nouncement Is  made  that  the  base  will  be 
closed;  hundreds  of  homes  are  suddenly 
placed  on  the  market  as  people  go  elsewhere 
to  find  work;  and  the  result  is  a  sharp  decline 
in  real  estate  values. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  homeowner  wlio 
haa  Just  been  told  that  his  job  Is  either  being 
transferred  or  abolished.  More  likely  than 
not.  bis  main  financial  asset  Is  his  house, 
bought  at  a  time  when  the  market  was  good, 
and  quite  probably  heavily  encumbered. 
Perhaps  he  is  willing  to  accept  a  functional 
transfer,  which  means  moving  to  a  new 
community.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  move 
to  take  a  private  Job  in  some  other  part  of 
the  country. 

In  either  case,  he  will  have  to  try  to  find 
a  buyer  for  his  house.  What  he  will  prob- 
ably find  Instead  Is  that  his  house  has  been 
turned  from  an  asset  into  an  albatross  over- 
night— because  of  the  same  base  closing 
which  cost  him  his  Job. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  simple  economics  of 
base  closings  extract  a  double  penalty  from 
the  homeowner-employee.  In  a  single  stroke 
a  shutdown  order  can  rob  him  of  the  two 
things  that  are  most  precious  to  him:  his 
livelihood  and  his  savings. 

It  was  because  of  this  need  and  this  in- 
justice that  we  wrote  section  108  Into  the  law. 
It  provides  in  cases  where  a  homeowner  has 
lost  his  Job  as  a  result  of  a  base  closing  and 
Is  unable  to  find  a  buyer  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  his  house,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  buy  the 
house  at  a  price  determined  by  consulting 
the  market  prior  to  the  time  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  Its  intention  to  close 
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the  base.  The  properties  thus  acquired 
would  than  be  turned  over  to  the  FHA  for 
disposal. 

There  Is  nothing  particularly  novel  about 
this  idea.  It  has  been  in  use  for  some  time 
by  certain  large  corporations,  notably  IBM. 
And  It  provides  a  tested  means  for  rectifying 
a  serious  injustice  and  softening  a  severe 
financial  blow. 

But  this  excellent  program  cannot  do  the 
people  of  Mlddletown,  Pa.,  and  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  Waco,  Tex.,  one  lota  of  good  unless  and 
imtll  it  is  funded.  For  many,  who  are  faced 
at  this  very  moment  with  the  need  to  sell 
their  homes  to  seek  new  employment.  Justice 
delayed  will  literally  be  Justice  denied.  And 
if  the  program  should  go  unfunded  this  year, 
irremediable  Injury  will  be  done  to  many 
Americans  whose  only  crime  was  to  lose  their 
jobs  as  the  result  of  a  shutdown  of  a  Federal 
installation. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  this  subcommittee 
will  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  determining  the  size  of  the  ap- 
propriation required  to  set  this  homeowner- 
relief  program  In  operation  now.  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  to  Include  in 
the  pending  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations bill  the  full  amount  needed  to  pro- 
vide this  modicum  of  assistance  to  the  many 
families  whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  by 
the  closing  of  Federal  installations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SERVICE  OF  MARK  TRICE  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day we  paid  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
secretary  of  the  minority,  Mr.  Mark 
Trice.  Quite  a  number  of  speeches  were 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
other  Senators  would  like  to  insert 
speeches  in  the  Record. 

I  therefore  make  the  following  request 
for  myself  and  for  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader: 

First,  that  all  Senators  may  have  10 
days  in  which  to  insert  speeches  in  the 
Record  with  reference  to  Mark  Trice; 

Second,  that  those  speeches  be  gath- 
ered and  published  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yesterday  there  was 
a  soiree,  so  to  speak,  in  tribute  to  Mark 
Trice,  and  at  that  time  he  was  presented 
with  a  gift.  I  thought  it  was  an  in- 
teresting gift,  since  Mark  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Senate  for  45  years. 
I  could  think  of  nothing  quite  so  suit- 
able as  supplying  him  with  a  large  wall 
electric  timepiece  which,  instead  of 
moving  forward  like  a  clock,  moves  back- 
ward and,  therefore,  rolls  back  time.  In 
connection  with  that  presentation.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  offer  a  few  quotations 
from  a  poem  by  Elizabeth  Akers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
quotations  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 


so  that  they  may  also  be  included  in  the 
document  in  which  the  speeches  are  to 
be  assembled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rock   Me  to   Sleep 
Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your 

flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  tonight. 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore. 
Take  me  again  to  your  Weart  as  of  yore; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care. 
Smooth   the   few  sliver   threads  out   of  my 

hair; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep. 

Backward,    flow    backward,    O    tide    of    the 

years. 
I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears — 
Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain — 
Take  them  and  give  me  my  childhood  again. 
I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay. 
Weary  of  flinging  my  soul  wealth  away;- 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep. 
— Elizabeth  Akers. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  Mark 
Trice  has  been  a  part  of  the  Senate  for 
45  years.  He  is  much  too  young  to  be 
termed  an  institution,  but  one  can  say 
in  all  honesty  that  he  is  a  tradition. 
That  tradition  embodies  respect  for  his 
fellow  man,  a  willingness  to  counsel  when 
counsel  is  needed,  and  simply  a  readi- 
ness to  lift  your  spirits  up  when  evei-y- 
thing  else  is  getting  you  down. 

In  defining  a  gentleman,  Cardinal 
Newman  once  said  that  "it  is  almost 
enough  to  say  that  a  gentleman  is  one 
who  never  inflicts  pain." 

Yes,  Mark  Trice  is  a  gentleman  in 
that  spirit,  but  that  does  not  say  it  all. 

As  he  would  refrain  from  inflicting 
pain  on  any  one,  so  too  would  he  sacri- 
fice his  own  comfort  if  it  would  bring  an 
iota  of  happiness  to  another. 

On  his  45th  anniversary  of  service  in 
the  Senate — we  salute  Mark  as  an  ad- 
viser, as  a  gentleman,  but  above  all — 
as  a  friend. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  some- 
body described  the  perfect  staffman  as 
one  "^ith  a  passion  for  anonymity." 
When  you  add  to  that  characteristic  an 
equal  passion  for  complete  and  equal- 
handed  unselfish  service,  you  are  just 
beginning  to  describe  Mark  Trice.  It 
did  not  take  him  45  years  to  learn  to  an- 
ticipate the  differing  needs  and  problems 
of  Senators  with  wide  differences  in  ex- 
perience, seniority,  and  personality.  To 
each  he  conveys  the  impression  that  that 
man's  problems  are  just  a  little  more  im- 
portant than  usual  and  for  each  he  has 
just  the  right  suggestions.  I  am  sure  of 
this  because  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  as  a  freshman  I  have  been  the 
recipient  of  many  special  services  and 
kindnesses. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  is  a  stronger  and 
more  effective  legislative  body  because 
Mark  Trice  has  for  so  long  been  one  of 
its  unseen  buttresses. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  nearly  so 
long  as  some,  I  do  feel  qualified  to  give 
testimony  to  the  full  measure  of  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  duty  that  has 
marked  the  45  years  of  service  of  Mark 
Trice  at  the  Capitol. 


Coming  to  the  Senate  as  I  did  in  the 
latter  portion  of  a  session,  I  quickly  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  having  reliable 
information  not  only  on  the  issues  at 
hand,  but  also  information  on  Senate 
procedures  and  operation.  My  colleagues 
quickly  referred  me  to  the  secretary  of 
the  minority,  Mark  Trice.  This  was 
sound  guidance.  I  received  the  informa- 
tion I  needed  and  Mark  Trice  more  than 
once  kept  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
from  blundering  astray.  Furthermoi-e. 
Mr.  Trice  began  at  once  to  provide  me 
the  education  needed  by  a  new  Senator. 

Now,  one  would  expect  the  secretary 
to  the  Senate  minority  to  guide  new  Sen- 
ators of  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle. 
But  the  manner  and  way  this  aid  is  given 
is  what  puts  Mark  Trice  in  a  class  by 
himself.  He  never  takes  advantage  of 
his  position.  He  is  devoted  to  helping 
Senators  perform  their  senatorial  duties 
in  the  best  way.  And  above  all,  certainly 
not  the  least  of  Mark  Trice's  commenda- 
ble traits  is  his  integrity.  He  is  friendly, 
amiable,  unobstrusive,  and  yet  Mark 
Trice  commands  the  respect  of  all  who 
work  with  him  regardless  of  which  side 
of  the  aisle  they  may  have  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Whether  one  is  the  most  junior  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  the  most  senior 
Member,  all  can  seek  and  get  valuable 
advice  and  assistance  from  Mark  Trice. 
Those  who  receive  this  advice  can  always 
be  assured  that  it  will  be  given  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  individual  and 
the  effective,  responsible  operation  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican team  in  the  Senate,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  Mark  Trice  for  his  devoted  service 
in  the  past  45  years.  I  wish  him  well 
and  congratulate  him  as  he  begins  his 
46th  year  in  the  Senate.  I  am  privileged 
to  have  him  as  my  friend. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  45th  aimiversary  of  service  to  the 
Senate  of  J.  Mark  Tiice,  secretary  to' the 
minority. 

Such  a  period  of  service  seems  almost 
unbelievable  when  one  considers  the 
comparative  youthful  appearance  of  this 
fine  public  servant,  and  I  suspect  that 
his  wonderful  wife,  Margaret,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  secretary  to  the  minority  comes 
about  as  close  to  being  a  Republican 
Senator  as  one  can  without'  actually 
being  one.  He  probably  spends  more 
time  on  the  Senate  fioor  than  any  of  us. 
and  his  knowledge  of  pending  legislation 
and  parliamentary  procedure  is  invalu- 
able in  enabling  the  regular  Senate 
Members  to  be  informed  at  all  times, 
merely  by  calling  the  floor,  while  we  are 
necessarily  in  committee  meetings  or  in 
our  offices.  . 

I  have,  in  my  5  years  here,  found  M!ark 
Tiice  a  source  of  friendly,  wise  counsel — 
always  cheerful,  always  helpful,  and  al- 
ways with  the  highest  sense  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  its  Members. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  heartiest 
congratulations  to  Mark  and  Margaret. 
We  are  most  proud  of  you,  and  you  have 
our  deepest  affection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  congratulating  Mark  Trice  on  his  45 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  RPUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,    he  following 
routine  business  was  transacted 
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S.  356.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Miloye  M. 
Sokitch  (Rept.  No.  636) 
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gether    with    minority    and    additional 
views,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  HAYDEN: 

S.  2440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramona 
Gomez  Villa;  and 

S.  2441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  On 
Ong,  also  known  as  Seto  Doo  ^ew;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BANK  PRO- 
TO 
RIVER. 


AD  JACENT 


i;el 


terkpore  laid  be- 
frojn  the  Deputy 
Planning, 
President,  trans- 
of  the  Sen- 
bank  protec- 
ailrpad  along  Eel 
the  accom- 
to  the  Com- 


RESOLUTION 

ELECTION  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP 

THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  140)  for  the  election  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1966— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  fiO.  411 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  \^ere  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   413 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Hou.se 
bill  9220.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


The  following  reports  cjC  committees    ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
were  submitted: 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  fMr.  Hart]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1676,  to  pro- 
vide additional  officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2375,  a  bill  to  waive  cer- 
tain limitations  upon  claims  under  Pub- 
lic Law  88-519  (78  Stat.  699),  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  TUESDAY, 
AUGiyST  24,  ON  S.  1676,  A  BILL  TO 
COORDINATE  AND  DISSEMINATE 
BIRTH  CONTROL  INFORMATION 
UPON  REQUEST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
will  continue  public  hearings  on  S.  1676 
on  Tuesday,  August  24.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  in  Room  3302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  starting  at  10  a.m. 

Scheduled  to  testify  at  the  hearings 
on  S.  1676,  a  bill  to  coordinate  and  dis- 
seminate birth  control  information  upon 
request,  are  Mrs.  Gabrielle  Edgcomb, 
Washington,  D.C..  representing  tlie 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom;  Mrs.  Sven  Linner,  from 
Uppsala,  Sweden,  author,  family  coun- 
selor, and  teacher;  Father  Dexter  L. 
Hanley,  S.J.,  Washington,  D.C.,  director. 
Institute  of  Law,  Human  Rights  and 
Social  Values,  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center;  and  William  B.  Ball,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  general  counsel  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Catholic  Welfare  Council. 

The  bill  S.  1676.' would  coordinate  and 
disseminate  birth  control  information 
upon  request  and  authorize  the  President 
to  call  ^  White  House  .Conference  on 
population  in  1967. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time.  I  believe, 
to  recall  the  statements  of  President 
Johnson  concerning,  the  population  ex- 
plosion which  have  been  made  since  the 
first  of  the  year. 

On  January  4,  1965,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  before"  the  Congress. 
President  Johnson  said: 

I  win  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world 
resources. 

At  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  at  San  Francisco  on  June  25, 
1965,  the  President  stated: 

Let  us  act  on  the  fact  that  less  than  S.3 
Invested  in  ptopulatlon  control  is  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  Invested  in  economic  growth. 

Most  recently,  at  the  swearing-in  cere- 
mony of  John  W.  Gaidner  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
August  18,  1965,  the  President  said: 

This  administration  is  seeking  new  ideas 
and  it  Is  certainly  not  going  to  discourage 
any  new  solutions  to  the  problems  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  distribution. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HAWAIIAN 
STATEHOOD 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  sun  in  the  east  will  be  just  a 
little  brighter  as  it  begins  its  daily  ascen- 
sion over  the  Pacific  for  tomorrow  will 
be  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Hawaiian 
statehood.  The  Hawaii  of  1965  shares 
the  prosperity  which  blesses  most  of  this 
Nation  and  looks  to  the  future  with 
boundless  confidence. 

From  the  clear  and  cool  heights  at  the 
13,796-foot  level  atop  Mauna  Kea  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  to  the  dazzling 
white  sands  of  Waikiki  Beach  on  Oahu. 
the  Hawaiian  economy  continues  to  di- 
versify and  expand  to  undreamed  of 
proportions. 
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Sugar  and  pineapple  remain  key  In- 
dustries in  Hawaii,  but  it  is  the  tourist 
industry  which  continues  to  grow  right 
off  the  charts  of  last  year's  projections. 
Tourists  were  arriving  at  a  rate  of  better 
than  60,000  per  month  as  the  summer 
season  began,  double  the  total  of  5  years 
ago.  A  year  after  Hawaii  became  the 
50th  State,  major  hotels  in  the  Waikiki 
area  were  operating  at  near-capacity 
levels. 

Construction  in  Hawaii  for  the  first 
5  months  of  this  year  was  11.6  percent 
above  the  alltime  high  recorded  in  1964 
and  announcements  of  major  $1  to  $2 
million  high-rise  apartment  projects 
continue  to  fill  the  real  estate  sections  of 
our  daily  newspapers. 

But  Hawaii  is  well  aware  that  pros- 
perity alone  is  not  the  measure  of  a  so- 
ciety. In  its  striving  for  excellence, 
Hawaii  has  concentrated  much  of  its 
efforts  on  the  University  of  Hawaii,  de- 
termined that  this  institution  shall  be 
staffed  and  equipped  to  graduate  stu- 
dents well  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tomorrow  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 

These  young  people  will  play  increas- 
ingly important  roles  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fields  of  government, 
industry,  and  the  sciences  in  an  era  when 
East-West  relations  may  reach  new 
critical  stages. 

Armed  with  the  conviction  that  East- 
West  relations  can  improve,  rather  than 
deteriorate,  the  East-West  Center,  a  Fed- 
eral institution  on  the  University  of 
Hawaii  campus  in  Honolulu,  continued 
to  reinforce  the  strong  bonds  which  now 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  our 
many  friends  in  the  Pacific. 

In  the  belief  that  we  can  do  much  more 
for  our  friends  in  need  in  this  vast  area, 
I  introduced  a  bill  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  Pacific  Medical 
Center  in  Ha.waii  to  enroll  young  people 
from  Asia  and  southeast  Asia,  teach 
them  medical  skills  and  send  them  home 
to  work  among  their  people. 

Hawaii  has  come  a  long  way  from  its 
early  plantation  economy.  Today  our 
I^eople  track  orbiting  satellites  and 
manned  nose  cones  from  NASA-devel- 
oped electronic  complexes,  check  the  ac- 
curacy of  ballistic  missile  flights  from 
California,  and  scan  the  far  reaches  of 
the  unlv^se  through  giant  reflecting 
telescopes. 

Confident  that  the  science  of  oceanog- 
raphy will  ultimately  lead  to  great 
scientific  breakthroughs  which  will  have 
an  enormous  impact  on  our  economy,  our 
people  are  already  hard  at  work  plumb- 
ing the  depths  and  mysteries  of  the 
Pacific.  They  are  prepared,  too,  to  assist 
some  of  our  Nation's  top  scientists  in 
probing  the  very  crust  of  the  earth  on  the 
Mohole  project. 

In  1966,  a  communications  satellite 
will  be  placed  in  a  stationary  orbit  over 
Hawaii,  making  direct  television  broad- 
casts to  the  islands  feasible  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  islands. 

For  all  this,  Hawaii  has  not  forgotten 
its  great  heritage  from  the  Hawaiian 
people — the  Polynesians  who  first  chose 
this  Pacific  paradise  as  their  permanent 
home. 


That  heritage  Is  the  spirit  of  Aloha — 
the  love,  if  you  will,  for  their  fellow 
man — a  deep  social  consciousness. 

Although  you  may  detect  a  note  of 
pride  as  I  speak  here  today,  I  trust  that 
you  will  also  find  a  deep  sense  of  humil- 
ity. Many  of  my  colleagues  here  today 
helped  make  Hawaii's  eternal  dream  ot 
statehood  a  wonderful  reality  6  short 
years  ago. 

As  we  mark  this  historic  anniversary, 
I  hope  that  all  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
will  once  again  accept  the  deep  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  will 
share  with  us  in  this  time  of  solemn 
rejoicing. 


HAWAHAN  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  HUMAN  UNDERSTAND- 
ING 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow marks  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
Hawaiian  statehood.  Although  Hawaii 
is  limited  both  in  land  area  and  popula- 
tion, it  has  one  priceless  asset  which  can 
benefit  all  of  us — a  widespread  spirit  of 
tolerance. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Hawaii  would  readily  con- 
cede that  discrimination  has  not  been 
completely  banished  from  their  lovely 
islands,  but  Hawaii  has  created  a  society 
in  which  many  races  live  in  relative  har- 
mony. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  'made  some  interesting  comments 
on  the  leadership  exhibited  by  Hawaii  in 
the  field  of  human  understanding  in  an 
article  published  August  18,  1965,  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Affairs  :  Race  Problems  and 
Survival 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

ATHENS. — The  bitter  lesson  of  recent  racial 
troubles  from  the  California  Negro  riots  to 
the  secession  of  Singapore  from  Malaysia  Is 
that,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  pretend 
to  the  contrary,  human  beings  have  yet  to 
learn  how  to  live  tolerantly  with  each  other. 

All  the  main  religions  and  ideologies  agree 
In  teaching  mutual  respect  for  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent origins.  The  Christian  Bible  instructs 
that  men  are  brothers.  The  Koran  sees  as 
a  godly  sign  "the  diversity  of  your  tongues 
and  complexions."  Both  democracy  and 
communism  endorse  equality  of  mankind's 
varied  branches. 

WORDS    NOT   DEEDS 

But  what  is  preached  is  not.  alas,  practiced 
in  most  corners  of  the  earth.  Russia  itself 
has  had  ugly  anti-Negro  student  fracases. 
Singapore's  Chinese  couldn't  bear  their  Ma- 
lay cocitlzens.  Britain  is  increasingly  em- 
barrassed by  prejudice  of  white  against  black 
or  brown  Commonwealth  Immigrants. 
South  Africa  has  been  made  a  hell  for  dark- 
pigmented  people.  And  the  United  States, 
a  century  after  our  Civil  War,  has  not  yet 
managed  to  appease  the  Negro's  claims  for 
total  Justice. 

Even  In  free  Africa,  where  racism's  most 
recent  legacy  is  being  tortuously  erased,  its 
hldeousness  persists.  Black  Dlnkas  of  south 
Sudan  fight  Arabs  of  north  Sudan.  In 
Rwanda.  Nilotic  Watusl  are  brutalized  by 
Bantu  Bahutu. 


start  of  racial  bias 


There  is  no  acceptable  definition  of  race 
agreed  on  by  anthropologists  who  find  simi- 
larities in  skull  shapes  between  Scandina- 
vians and  Bantu  Africans  and  In  complexion 
between  Indians  and  Spaniards.  History 
didn't  know  racial  prejudice  until  the  15th 
century.  Europe  saw  simply  a  division  be- 
tween Christian  and  infidel,  but,  unhappily, 
darker  populations  were  not  only  converted 
but  exploited. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  formally  de- 
nounced its  own  earlier  racist  policies  in 
1550.  but  the  decision  has  done  little  tangible 
good.  Protestant  lands  have  often  been  in- 
tolerant. A  branch  of  South  Africa's  Cal- 
vinist  Church  even  insists  that  white  and 
Negro  worshi'pers  recite  a  different  Lord's 
Prayer. 

Educational  systems  and  traditions  around 
the  world  still  permit  what  superficially  may 
seem  to  be  atavistic  prejudices.  That  these 
are  essentially  unreal  can  be  seen  from  the 
brilliant  adjustment  to  white  societies  of 
such  past  famous  men  as  Aesop,  Pushkin  and 
Alexandre  Dumas. 

It  Is  only  when  there  are  evident  social 
and  economic  gaps  between  those  of  one 
pigmentation  and  the  others  that  trouble  I 
becomes  pernicious.  In  Singapore  the 
Malays  resented  Chinese  business  dominance 
and  the  Chinese  resented  Malayan  arro- 
gance. It  was  a  question  of  the  role  played 
vis-a-vis  each  other  in  a  complex  society  and 
not  merely  physical  traits. 

TELLING   ROLE  BT   COLOR 

This  is.  Indeed,  still  the  case  in  much  of 
Africa.  In  Uganda,  Kenya  and  Tanzania  it 
Is  still  usually  possible  to  tell  a  man's  eco- 
nomic role  by  color  alone.  The  American 
Negro  writer  Louis  E.  Lomax  observes :  "Rac- 
ism is  the  Irritant  on  Africa's  raw  nerves — 
not  colonialism." 

Disagreeable  interracial  experience  focuses 
especially  on  the  United  States",  where  mil- 
lions of  Negro  Americans  have  not  yet  found 
their  national  role.  •  The  legal  revolution  In 
their  status  is  inadequate  by  itself.  The 
rights  to  vote,  work  and  learn  do  not  suffice 
for  an  impoverished,  easily  distinguished 
minority  still  forced  by  social  pressures  Into 
a  kind  of  segregation,  which  Is  economically 
unable  to  exercise  full  opportunities. 

The  entire  procedure  of  adjustment  must 
be  speeded  up.  This  will  cost  not  only  ln»f 
mense  sums  but  also  immense  effort.  And 
It  is  not  only  a  moral  need  and  a  matter  of 
internal  U.S.  policy.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
vital  foreign  policy. 

We  are  competing  for  the  favor  of  foreign 
countries  in  a  world  whose  population  is 
predominantly  dark  and  we  are  competing 
against  a  Chinese  political  credo  that  seeks 
to  stress  racism  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Western  World.  If  we  lose  In  this  competi- 
tion, we  are  ultimately  lost  ourselves — all 
Americans,  white,  pink,  yellow,  and  black. 

HAWAII  POINTS  THE  WAT 

One  of  our  States,  Hawaii,  has  shown 
magnificently  how  It  Is  possible  to  comjxise 
a  harmonious  multiracial  society.  The 
Whole  Nation  should  ponder  this  lesson.  We 
have  demonstrated  In  moments  of  past  na- 
tional emergency  an  astonishing  ability  to 
move  massively  and  fast.  It  is  evident  we 
are  now  again  In  a  moment  of  national 
emergency.  For  the  sake  of  our  Internal 
conscience  and  external  survival  we  shall 
have  to  heal  the  causes  of  the  turmoil. 


A  $10,000  SPECIAL  INDEMNITY  IN- 
SURANCE FOR  THE  SURVIVORS 
OF  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  approved 
unanimously  a  bill  to  provide  a  $10,000 
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special  indemnity  insuranc 
vivors  of  servicemen  killed 
a  result  of  injuries  suffered 
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I  cosponsored  a  similar 
by  my  distinguished  colleague 
tucky.  Senator  Cooper 
congratulate   and   commeqd 
and  Senator  Talmadge, 
passed,  for  their  initiative 

Certainly  it  is  not  too  mkich 
do,  to  provide  this  modest 
security  for  our  serviceman 
families. 

Very  shortly  we  will  hav 
men  iri  Vietnam  and  this  1 
doubtedly  go  much  higher 
ahead. 

There  Is  always  the  possibility 
terventions  similar   to  th 
Dominican  Republic,  when 
tinct  threat  of  a  Commu^iist 

Since  many  thousands 
servicemen  will  be  exposed 
combat   situations   such 
many  months  and  even  y 
we  should  give  them  the 
insurance  coverage  that 
the  Armed  Forces  in  both 
and  the  Korean  war. 

I  hope  the  House  will 
Senate  in  this  step  and  promptly 
this  measure. 
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HUNGARY'S  ST.  STEPHEN'S  DAX 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  Pi-es 
nature  of  men  to  pay  spe  ; 
great  events  iri  their 
America    has    her 
celebration  on  July  4th, 
the  birth  of  our  Nation 
a  very  special  occasion. 
Americans  set  aside  thei 
and  reflect  upon  the  si 
event  and  the  virtues  anc 
it  embodies. 

For   Hungarians,   such 
Stephen's    Day,    and    Hu:  i 
have  a  deep-seated  and 
for  their  country 
caslon  when  the  great 
arch,  King  Stephen  I, 
Pope  Sylvester   in  honor 
conversion    of    his    peopl^ 
Christianity. 

This  great  reformer 
gary  into  national  politica 
units,    thus    superseding 
anarchy  of  the  tribal 
due  to  his  inunense  person^: 
vision,  was  able  to  make 
years  an  era  of  peaceful 
and  growing  prosperity, 
conversion  of  the 
Christianity  was  to  mak< 
integral  part  of  the  great 
traditions  of  Western 

It  is  fitting  that  all 
with  the  Hungarians  in 
this  sacred  holiday,  for 
give  all  of  us  the 
upon  the  proven  worth 
Western  democratic  and 
It  also  affords  us  an 
a  serious  look  at  the 
values  now  face  from 
forms  of  Communist 

It  is  indeed  a  delusion 
the  tenets  of  communism 
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with  these  great  value  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom which  St.  Shephen  brought  to 
the  Hungarian  people.  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  fate  of  Vietnam  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  task  of  preserving  these  val- 
ues, for  there  seems  to  be  little  real 
double  that  what  is  being  tested  in  Viet- 
nam today  is  the  capacity  of  the  free 
world  to  diligently  protect  freedom-lov- 
ing peoples  from  the  imperialistic  chal- 
lenge of  Communist  aggression. 

Today  Hungary  is  part  of  the  larger 
constellation  of  Communist  states  which 
were  cruelly  subjugated  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  late  stages  of  World  War  II. 
Yes,  the  land  of  St.  Stephen  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  our  20th  century  In- 
fidels, the  Communists;  but  we  must  al- 
ways distinguish  between  the  ruled  and 
the  ruler.  While  Communist  puppets 
may  govern  the  state  of  Hungary  they 
do  not,  by  any  means,  govern  the  hearts, 
minds,  and  aspirations  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  Twenty  years  of  Communist  in- 
timidation and  indoctrination  have  ut- 
terly failed  to  obliterate  from  the  soul  of 
this  great  nation  the  traditions  of  St. 
Stephen.  Indeed,  it  is  the  hope  and- 
prayer  of  all  free  men  that  the  traditions 
and  values  of  this  great  national  leader 
one  day  will  consume  the  tyranny  that 
now  bears  down  upon  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple and  bring  to  them  once  more  the 
freedom  and  human  dignity  that  all  men 
strive  to  possess. 
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BRIGHT  GLOWS  THE  REACTOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  a  special  day  in  the  maritime 
history,  for  today  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration turns  the  nuclear  ship  Savan- 
nah over  to  private  interests  through  a 
charter  agreement  to  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Line, 
PAST,  Inc..  at  Galveston,  Tex.  FAST,  or 
the  First  Atonxic  Ship  Transport,  was 
formed  solely  to  operate  the  world's  first 
nuclear-powered  commercial  ship.  This 
is,  indeed,  an  encouraging  step  and  in  my 
opinion  signals  a  forward  move  on  the 
part  of  our  merchant  marine. 

In  practical  cost-reduction  terms,  the 
taxpaying  American  citizen  will  save  ap- 
proximately $4  million  yearly,  for  this 
was  the  annual  cost  of  the  Savannah's 
operation  to  the  Government  as  a  dem- 
onstration ship.  In  terms  of  positive 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  change- 
over ,\  this  step,  first,  marks  the  shift  from 
an  optimistic  experiment  into  a  viable 
commercial  reality.  Second,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  receive  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  by  ob- 
serving the  ship's  progress.  Third,  this 
private  operation  of  the  Savannah  will 
continue  to  promote  atoms  for  peace,  will 
train  additional  crews,  and  will  provide 
fur};her  operating  experience  in  the  use 
of  nuclear  powered  vessels.  Finally,  this 
operation  will  undoubtedly  lead  the  way 
to  improved  atom-powered  ships  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  along  similar  lines  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  has  an- 
nounced that  the  next  supercarrier  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  will  be  nuclear-powered. 
If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  recall  that 
once  the  Navy's  Enterprise  was  laimched 
as  the  world's  first  atomic  carrier,  she 


was  deemed  to  be  too  expensive  for  her 
utility.  What  has  happened?  What 
has  caused  this  apparent  shift  in  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  cost-conscious  De- 
fense Establishment? 

The  answer  may  be  found.  I  believe, 
in  the  fact  that  the  staggering  develop- 
ment costs  of  nuclear  marine  reactors 
have  finally  reached  a  plateau.  In  ef- 
fect, these  costs  which  had  previously 
outruled  on-the-water  nuclear  power- 
plants  can  now  be  made  economical  be- 
cause of  breakthroughs  in  reactor  tech- 
nology, both  for  military  and  commercial 
application. 

The  United  States  is  clearly  the  world's 
leader  in  the  field  of  nuclear  power  for 
peace.  In  a  modern  world  where  tech- 
nological superiority  is  competitive  su- 
periority, the  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  our  leading  position  in  this 
field. 

With  regard  to  maritime  capability,  no 
nation  holds  an  absolutely  guaranteed 
dominion  over  the  seas.  In  days  past  it 
was  Great  Britain,  today  it  is  the  United 
States,  and  tomorrow — who  can  say. 
Perhaps  someone  else  will  take  the  lead 
unless  we  are  continually  working  for 
progress,  and  protecting  our  lead.  But 
in  this  day.  other  nations  are  challeng- 
ing our  lead.  The  Soviet  Union  has  em- 
barked on  a  tremendous  marine  expan- 
sion program.  The  Germans  will  soon 
have  a  nuclear  bulk-carrier  ready  for 
the  Baltic  trade.  The  Japanese  have 
offered  bids  for  an  atomic-powered 
oceanographic  research  vessel.  And  in- 
cidentally. Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  provided  the  reactors  for  the 
German  vessel,  and  may  well  provide 
the  reactor  for  the  Japanese  ship. 

What  will  happen  if  we  allow  our  lead 
to  diminish,  if  we  remain  static  in  our 
nuclear  development  programs,  if  we  are 
not  ever  watchful  of  our  commitment  to 
progress?  The  answer  is  obvious.  We 
will  no  longer  have  any  lead  whatsoever 
and  we  will  continue  to  fall  behind  in 
the  march  of  progress.  The  United 
States  is  clearly  on  the  threshold  of  a 
potentially  great  maritime  revolution  in 
this  transfer  of  a  government  demonstra- 
tion ship  into  commercial  operation.  In 
the  future  we  can  hope  that  the 
Savannah's  operation  will  be  beneficial 
to  her  operator  as  well  as  providing  a 
springboard  for  the  future  of  our  Amer- 
.  ican  merchant  marine. 

In  a  series  of  articles  which  antedate 
today's  transfer  of  the  Savannah,  Alan 
F.  Schoedel  lucidly  examines  the  issue  of 
marine  nuclear  power.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  three  articles  from  the  Journnl 
of  Commerce,  dated  April  26.  27,  and  28. 
1965.  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Tork  (N.Y.)  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. Apr.  26,  19651 
0NITKO  States  Pacing  Big  Decisions:  Ship- 
ping Neaks  Nuclear  Revolution 
(By  Alan  P.  Schoedel) 

"We  think  we  are  right  on  the  threshold 
of  one  of  the  greatest  maritime  revolutions 
In  all  time." 


August  20,  1965 
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The  revolution  predicted  In  these  words  Is 
the  shift  of  the  most  important  segment  of 
American-flag  merchant  shipping  from  oil 
to  nuclear  propulsion. 

Making  the  prophecy,  albeit  with  the 
anonjrmlty  required  by  Government  service, 
was  one  of  the  country's  top  experts  on  the 
potential  of  atom-powered  cargo  ships. 

BIAJOR  decisions  AHEAD 

It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  Ped- 
eral  Government  In  general  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  in  particular  are  on  the 
threshold  of  highly  Important  decisions 
which  will  determine  whether  the  United 
States  moves  into  waters  of  nuclear  merchant 
ship  development  with  engines  at  dead  slow 
or  full  speed  ahead. 

Already  under  consideration  are  terms  of 
an  agreement  by  which  the  pioneer  nuclear 
ship  Savannah,  now  lying  at  her  berth  In 
Galveston,  would  be  operated  In  regularly 
scheduled  commercial  service,  under  charter 
to  American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines. 
AEIL  now  is  agent  for  the  ship,  taking  it 
where  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
Maritime  Administration  direct. 

Secondly,  according  to  well-informed 
sources  in  New  York,  Maritime  Administra- 
tor Nicholas  Johnson  soon  will  have  before 
him  a  recommendation  that  the  Government 
embark  on  a  program  calling  for  construc- 
tion of  12  nuclear-powered,  high-speed,  cargo 
ships.  American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines 
last  October  applied  for  four  such  vessels,  to 
be  built  by  the  Government,  but  designed 
for  straight-out,  competitive,  commercial 
service. 

THIRTT-KNOT    SPEED 

Proponents  of  nuclear  ships  see  them  as 
the  salvation  of  American  ocean  trade  in  the 
face  of  high-speed  foreign  competition  that 
is  virtually  certain  to  develop  in  the  years 
just  ahead. 

The  talk  In  terpxs  of  30-knot  speeds — an 
almost  fantastic  leap  forward  from  today's 
levels,  at  which  a  21-knot  freighter  is  con- 
sidered execeptionally  fast. 

Advocates  of  atomic  propulsion  see  It  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  for  American- 
flag  cargo  shipping  its  most  Important  ad- 
vantage— a  second-tcf-none  rank  In  speed 
that  enables  it  to  get  a  large  share  of  pre- 
mium-rated, top-value  cargo. 

Only  with  nuclear  power,  they  say.  can  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet  effectively  and  economi- 
cally take  the  next  step  up  the  ladder  of 
speed. 

To  do  It  with  oil  means  devoting  excessive 
amounts  of  space  and  power  simply  to  car- 
rying the  fuel  supply.  As  the  spokesman 
for  one  Federal  agency  put  It.  the  vessel  in 
Its  lifetime  would  make  the  equivalent  of  sev- 
eral voyages  carrying  oil  alone. 

An  official  of  a  private  company  concerned 
with  reactors  noted  recently  that  the  new 
generation  of  24-knot  U.S.  ships  require 
something  like  26.000  shaft  horsepower. 
This,  he  said,  is  "Just  about  running  out" 
•  of  economic  speed  In  conventional  power 
plants. 

Maritime  Administrator  Johnson  will  not, 
of  course,  be  called  upon  to  make  a  simple 
decision  on  what  is  obviously  right  and  pro- 
gressive. The  choice  before  him,  and  ulti- 
mately before  his  superiors  in  the  echelons 
of  Government.  Is  whether  an  investment  In 
nuclear  ships  represents  the  best  use  of  what 
funds  will  be  available.  Can  conventional 
ships  do  the  Job  as  well,  or  better? 

economic    BENEFITS 

Already  completed,  at  least  in  preliminary 
form,  are  the  series  of  studies  for  which  the 
Maritime  Administration  contracted,  on 
what  kind  of  economic  benefits  could  be  ex- 
pected from  nuclear  "^hips  on  various  trade 
routes. 

The  last  of  these  studies  will  be  in  final 
form  by  June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Contents  of  the  reports  have  not  been  dis- 
closed, but  according  to  one  Washington  au- 
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thorlty  on  the  subject,  the  results  so  far 
Indicate  that  on  the  routes  analyzed  nu- 
clear ships  at  worst  could  match  the  per- 
formance of  conventional  ships  and  at  best 
could  show  a  considerable  advantage. 

Proponents  of  atom-powered  freighters  do 
not,  of  course,  think  of  them  as  replacing  at 
this  juncture  all  the  slower  conventional 
ships  that  call  at  a  long  list  of  ports,  large  and 
small.  To  Justify  its  extra  cost,  a  30-knot 
nuclear  freighter  would  most  likely  be  vised 
in  some  long  run,  like  the  Pacific,  giving 
express  service  to  a  few  big,  well-equipped 
.  ports — perhaps  only  one  at  each  end  of  the 
crossing.  It  would  demand  the  most  modern 
cargo-handling  equipment. 

EARLIEST    DELIVERY 

But,  as  the  shipping  industry  knows,  it  is 
the  major  portj  that  generate  the  best-pay- 
ing cargo.  Shippers  of  this  premium  cargo 
are  most  likely  to  be  concerned  with  Its  "in- 
ventory factor" — that  is,  the  Importance  of 
getting  It  delivered  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Four  nuclear  ships,  it  is  estimated,  would 
do  the  work  of  six  conventional  ships  on  a 
properly  selected  trade  route,  and  cost  $25 
to  $30  million  more. 

Estimates  of  benefits  to  the  Government 
over  the  lifetime  of  the  ships  vary  over  an 
extremely  wide  range,  and  the  highest  are 
nothing  less  than  astonishing.  One  Govern- 
ment spokesman,  in  a  recent  interview,  men- 
tioned a  figure  of  $250  million  or  more.  He 
not  only  mentioned  it,  but  spoke  of  it  as 
probable. 

Fewer  ships — once  the  "first  of  a  kind"  ex- 
'  penses  are  out  of  the  way — would  mean 
smaller  operating  subsidies,  of  course.  Higher 
paying  cargo,  which  the  nuclear  ships  would 
be  out  to  capture,  would  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  recovery  of  subsidy  payments,  or 
at  least  reduce  the  subsidy  per  revenue  ton  of 
freight.  Since  American  owners  of  the 
nuclear  ships  would  not  be  buying  residual 
oU  abroad,  the  balance  of  payments  would 
be  helped.  On  a  shaft  horsepower  basis, 
nuclear  fuel  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  oil. 

These  are  some  of  the  argiunents  on  which 
advocates  of  nuclear  propulsion  base  their 
case.  To  these  individuals  the  time  Is  at 
hand  when  American  shlpow  ners  must  begin 
thinking  about  atomic  fuel  just  as  matter 
of  factly  as  they  do  about  dlesel  oil. 

NO  VISIBLE  POLICY 

At  the  same  time,  the  atomic-shipping  ad- 
vocates— both  In  the  maritime  industries 
and  in  the  Government — are  deeply  worried. 
Much  work  has  been  done  and  decisions 
may  be  at  hand — but  as  of  today  the  United 
States  has  no  visible  policy  on  development 
of  nuclear  shipping. 

A  start  could  be  made  In  the  1966  fiscal 
year,  it  was  pointed  out  in  Washington,  but 
any  really  substantial  moves  would  require 
supplemental  legislation.  The  present  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1966.  which  begins  July  1,  wa«  a 
serious  disappointment  to  those  who  feel 
delay  in  getting  into  development  of  nuclear 
merchant  ships  can  be  very  costly  in  terms  of 
lost  markets  and  a  lost  lead  in  atomic 
capability.  Within  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, the  fiscal  1966  budget  would  permit 
only  analysis  of  nuclear  shipping  studies  al- 
ready made. 

They  point  to  West  Germany's  comstructicn 
oi  an  atom-powered  bulk  carrier,  the  Otto 
Hahn,  and  Japanese  plans  for  a  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship.  They  point  to  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Japanese  and  Russian  programs  for 
huge  expansion  of  their  conventional  mer- 
chant fleets  within  the  next  few  years — a 
threat  that  U.S.  ship  lines  will  be  hard  put  to 
ineet  with  only  conventional  service. 

Adm.  John  M.  Will,  board  chairman  of 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Llnee.  said  the 
choice  is  between  aggressive  U.S.  action  now 
cx'  a  merchant  marine  that  drags  on  Its  obso- 
lescence for  the  next  25  years. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Journal  of 
Commerce.  Apr.  27.  1965) 
Theory  Versus  Practice:  Land  or  Sea  Re- 
search  Key   Point   in   Progress   of   U.S. 
Nuclear  P'leet 

(By  Alan  P.  Schoedel) 

One  basic  question  must  be  resolved  before 
this  country  can  make  any  real  start  in 
putting  nuclear  power  to  work  for  the  Amer- 
Ican-fiag  merchant  fleet. 

It  is  this : 

At  this  stage,  will  development  of  atomic 
propulsion  units  for  merchant  ships  be  best 
served  by  more  land-based  research  on  proto- 
type reactors,  or  by  practical  working  ex- 
perience with  nuclear-powered  ships  at  sea? 

Influential  voices  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment advocate  more  research.  Important 
figures  in  U.S.  shipping  and  shipbuilding  feel 
that  the  time  -is  at  hand  to  make  an  actual 
start  in  use  of  nuclear  ships  in  commercial 
competition  on  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
This  latter  view  is  not  without  its  sup- 
porters In  Government,  although  final  de- 
cisions at  command  level  ha\-e  not  yet  been 
macje. 

VESTED    INTEREST 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out,  of  course, 
that  the  let's-get-movlng  school  of  thought 
includes  many  who  have  a  potential  eco- 
nomic Interest  in  a  program  to  build  and 
operate  atom-powered  ships.  It  is  also  true 
that  without  companies  having  a  special  in- 
terest In  carrying  forward  the  nuclear  cargo 
ship  program,  the  United  States  would  have 
no  such  prc^ram  at  all. 

"What  is  our  (nuclear)  maritime  policy?" 
asked  one  industrial  authority  In  the  field 
recently.  "Everybody  seems  to  be  holding 
back  until  there  is  some  more  definite  com- 
mitment •  •  •  the  whole  industry  is  hold- 
ing back.  What  we're  doing  is  lettmg  the 
rest  of  the  world  catch  up  with  us,  and 
maybe  we're  letting  the  world  leapfrog  us." 

The  bulk  carrier  Otto  Hahn  being  built  by 
West  German  Industry  and  the  Euratom 
organization  will  be  a  noneconomic  ship,  de- 
signed to  provide  experience,  he  said.  In 
this  respect  it  is  just  like  the  U.S. 
pioneer  nuclear  ship  Savannah,  now  tied  up 
at  Galveston.  It  Is  also  Germany's  first  step 
Into  the  age  of  nuclear  cargo  shipping. 

An  ag^reement  that  would  enable  American 
Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines  to  put  the  Scvan^ 
nah  into  regular  commercial  service  on  bare- 
boat charter  from  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
reportedly  Is  being  hammered  out  In  Wash- 
ington. 

BIDS    IN    JAPAN 

A  Japanese  Industrial  group  with  govern- 
ment support  has  asked  for  bids  on  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear  vessel,  an  oceano- 
graphic and  training  vessel  capable  of  18 
knots.  But  the  managing  director  of  the 
Japanese  Nuclear  Ship  Development  Agen- 
cy. Sholchl  Amari,  has  declared  that  his  coun- 
try should  proceed  without  delay  with  con- 
struction of  a  high-speed,  commercially  com- 
petitive, nuclear  ship.  Great  Britain  U 
weighing  a  proposal  for  an  atom-powered 
bulk  carrier  and/or  a  25-knot  general  cargo 
ship. 

Both  Japan  and  West  Germany  have  an 
Important  incentive  that  is  lacking  In  the 
United  States,  a  naval  architect  in  New  York 
said.  They  build  ships  "for  export" — for  sale 
to  owners  in  other  countries.  They  are  ship- 
building powers,  Japan  now  ranking  as  No. 
1  in  the  world. 

That  means,  said  the  New  York  spokes- 
man, that  they  can  be  off  and  running  once 
they  achieve  the  pattern  for  successful  nu- 
clear ships,  competitive  on  world  trade 
routes.  And  he  wonders  where  this  countiy 
will  be  then. 

LACK    OF    EVIDENCE 

Declaring  that  there  is  a  lack  of  evidence 
Of  even  talk  about  a  long-range  maritime 
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nuclear  policy,  he  said,  "This  i 
us  more  than  anything  else— ja 
attitude." 

Laboratory  research  alone, 
can  never  put  the  U.S.  merchaijt 
the  nuclear  race.     If  the 
had  waited  for  researchers  to 
a  demonstrably  economic  Jet 
served,  they  never  would  hav  t 
jet  aircraft.     Only  actual  use 
jet  planes  were  an  economic 
said. 

Some   Washington   leadersh 
pute  their  New  York  critic's  c 
nothing   attitude,   considering 
data  being  analyzed,  but  thei  e 
doubt  that  the  budget  for  fisc4l 
Ing  July  1 — contains  much 
shipping  than  advocates  of  thli 
hoped  to  see.     The  Atomic 
sion  put  In  for  only  $1.4  million 
merchant     ship     development 
been  hopes  for  S5  million,  ac 
dustry  sources. 

VERT    SMALL    PROCR4M 
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This    is   "a    very   small 
Shaw,  AEC's  Director  of  Reacto 
and   Technology,   admitted   to 
sional  Joint  Committee  on 
He  called  it  the  first  effort  In 
plan  to  obtain  a  "low-cost 
maritime  plant." 

Several  things  that  Mr 
testimony  in  early  February 
with  dismay  by  those  who  wa 
flag  merchant  ships  into  serv 
saw  a  "significant  decrease"  In 
in  maritime  research,  he  said 
this  year  the  agency  "actually 
in  the  category  of  reactor 
chant  shipping. 

He  spoke  of  taking  all  the 
ready   gained   in   this   field 
back  into  the  future  effort, 
he  said,  would  be  used  to 
t3rpe  laboratory,"  not  a  ship 
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All  this  added  up  to  a 
other  test  reactor — the  "prototjrpe 
It  would  mean  that,  if  this  co 
started  on  the  first  flight  oi 
ships,  five  reactors  Instead  of 
been  built.    One  spokesman 
company  In  the  field  noted 
Savannah,  was  built  without 

The  main  worry  of  those  w 
tendency  to  keep  the  nuclear 
tied  to  land  research  for  the 
ture  adds  up  to  this: 

If  the  success  of  U.S.  nucleai 
on  getting  into  the  markets 
how  much  delay  oan  be  risked 

Mr*  Shaw  said  there  had  be-  n 
presslon  by  Industry"  of  willingness 
part  of  the  program,  but  he 
the  companies  would  respond 
put  up  the  money. 
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A  member  of  the  Atomic 
sion,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Bunting 
sional  committee  that  there 
able  interest"  among  ship  line^ 
atomic  power,  but  she 
for    Government    support    of 
Without  Federal  aid,  she 
maritime  effort  would  be  "vi 
and  other  countries  would 
in  faster." 

American  Export  IsbrandtsAi 
application  last  October  to  AE( ' 
time  Administration   for 
construction  of  four  30- knot 
ers,  emphasized  repeatedly 
tion  In  addition  to  research 

"We  sincerely  believe  that 
1970  after  the  development  o: 
the   time   for   Government 
merchant  m.arine   Industry   t 
the  next  logical  step  In  the 
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what  bothers      gun  by  the  Savannah,"  wrote  Adm.  John  M. 
do-nothing      Will,  board  chairman  of  AEIL. 

CONCERN    FOR    SAFETY 

Commercial  spokesmen  concerned  with 
building  maritime  reactors  feel  that  con- 
cern for  safety  not  be  a  drag  on  the  program. 

Their  view  is  that  the  Savannah  was  made 
so  supersafe  that  future  designs  can  be  re- 
duced from  this  level  while  remaining  com- 
fortably within  the  bounds  of  extreme  cau- 
tiousness. 

The  biggest  problem,  said  one  of  them,  "is 
lack  of  a  firm  commercial  schedule."  Like 
Admiral  Will  and  others,  he  believes  that 
the  greatest  progress  can  come  with  actual 
ships  at  sea.  But  In  Washington,  he  said, 
there  is  still  "an  atmosphere  of  delay." 

Adding  to  the  concern  of  those  who  share 
this  feeling  is  the  realization  that  failure  to 
get  an  adequate  appropriation  in  one  budget 
can  mean  loss  of  a  full  year. 

The  threatened  evaporation  of  this  coun- 
try's nuclear  leadership  at  sea  can  be  meas- 
ured in  days,  not  years,  they  say. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Jovirnal  of 
Commerce,  Apr.  28,  1965) 

After  the  "Savannah":   Atomic  Ships 

Near  Profit  Level 

(By  Alan  F.  Schoedel) 

Nuclear  power  can  give  a  keener  competi- 
tive edge  to  the  American  merchant  marine 
at  a  crucial  time  in  its  history,  advocates  of 
atomic  propulsion  believe. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  high-speed  nu- 
clear ships  that  eventually  will  be  not  just 
economically  feasible,  but  essential,  vary  In 
different  svrveys  that  have  been  made. 
Numbers  mentioned  have  been  50,  100,  150. 
A  start  with  12 — three  "flights"  of  four  ships 
each — reportedly  is  under  consideration  by 
Maritime  Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson, 
or  soon  will  be. 

Those  in  the  business  of  nuclear  vessel 
planning,  both  in  Government  and  private 
industry,  say  now  that  the  United  States 
already  has  advanced  from  the  pioneer  stage 
represented  by  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  to 
the  point  where  atomic -powered  cargoliners 
can  be  built  to  yield  a  profit.  That  1«,  of 
course,  within  the  framework  of  maritime 
subsidies  which  already  apply  to  conven- 
tional freighters,  plus  some  additional  "flrst- 
of-a-kind"  assistance  for  the  first  few  ships. 

CONSTANT   CHANCE 

One  Indisputable  fact  Is  of  foremost  Im- 
portance to  the  American-flag  shipping  In- 
dustry: development  of  atomic  reactors  and 
ships  depends     the  economic  factors  that  give  them  slgnlfi- 
frelght  flrst,     cance  are  constantly  progressing,  constantly 
now?  changing. 

a  large  ex-         For  example,  new  designs  put  the  steam- 
to  fund     plant  inside  the  reactor  unit,  instead  of  out- 
n't  know  how     side,  as  it  Is  on  the  Savannah.     Since  only 
when  asked  to     about  one-fifth  the  space  is  required,  oversUl 
weight  of  the  plant  Is  reduced  from  2,450  to 
520  tons,   and  vast  quantities  of   lead  and 
concrete  shielding  can  be  eliminated. 

If  American-flag  shipowners  accept  what 
advocates  of  atomic  power  say  has  been 
established  by  surveys — that  extra  speed  of 
service  is  a  key  to  getting  high-rate,  premium 
cargo  for  U.S.  vessels — then  the  significance 
of  such  improvements  is  obvious.  • 

SIX    TIMES    THE    POWER 

There  is  a  shipbuilding  maximum  to  the 
effect  that   to  double   the  speed  of  a  ship 
takes   six   times    the   power.     The    nuclear 
cargo  ships  already  applied  for  would  have 
a  speed  of  30  knots.    For  a  conventional  oil- 
fired  vessel  to  achieve  this  sp>eed,  said  a  New 
York  naval   architect,   wouli  require   10,000 
shaft  horsepower  just  to  push  the  weight  of 
rather  than     the  extra  fuel  it  would  need, 
prototypes.  Is         Nvtclear  power  can  enable  a  merchant  ship 
our   private     to  break  through  this  seemingly  Impenetra- 
cooperate   in      ble  barrier.     In  fact,  Its  advocates  say  that 
program  be-     only  5  or  10  years  hence  It  will  be  possible 
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to  build  a  nuclear  freighter  that  will  have 
not  only  an  operating  advantage  but  also  will 
cost  no  more — perhaps  less — than  a  conven- 
tional ship. 

One  of  Hlj^e  problems  encountered  by  those 
who  work  out  the  economic  justification  for 
buUding  nuclear  ships  is  the  almost  steady 
decline  in  the  price  of  bunker  oil  in  recent 
years.  Back  in  the  early  1950's,  the  price  was 
as  high  as  $3  a  barrel;  3  years  ago,  at  North 
Atlantic  ports,  it  was  about  $2.65  to  $2.75, 
and  now  it  is  as  much  as  35  cents  lower. 

MORE    DIFFlCnLT     TASK 

This  means,  of  course,  that  designers  of 
atomic  ships  have  a  more  difficult  task  iu 
coming  up  with  a  vessel  of  proven  economic 
superiority  over  conventional  vessels.  As 
one  naval  architect  in  the  field  said  recently, 
"We're  In  a  somewhat  worse  position  than 
we  were  before." 

On  the  other  hand,  measured  in  terms  of 
cost  per  shaft  horsepower,  the  cost  of  nu- 
clear fuel  alsos  has  come  steadily  down.  It 
already  Is  lower  than  bunker  oil  by  this 
criterion,  said  one  authority,  and  will  be 
lower  in  the  future. 

The  Savannah  first  operated  at  about  4.8 
mills  per  shaft  horsepower,  he  said,  but  this 
already  is  down  close  to  2  mills,  and  by  1970 
it's  expected  the  figure  will  be  as  low  as 
1.6  mills.  With  bunker  oil  as  low  as  $2  a 
barrel,  he  added,  its  corresponding  cost 
would  be  about  3  mills. 

If  a  nuclear  cargoliner  had  an  advantage 
of  a  tiny  fraction  of  a  mill  per  shaft  horse- 
power, the  margin  could  become  Important 
when  compared  with  a  conventional  ship 
built  for  extra-high  speeds. 

FIXED    PRICE 

Another  indication  of  progress  is  that,  of 
the  four  or  five  companies  now  in  a  position 
to  manufacture  nuclear  reactors  for  ship- 
board use,  at  least  one — Babcock  &  Wilcox— 
offers  a  water-cooled  reactor  at  a  fixed  price. 
In  other  words,  the  price  of  the  nuclear 
powerplant  can  be  figured  In  advance,  just 
as  with  conventional  engines.  It  need  not 
be  an  Indeterminate  sum,  fluctuating  as 
problems  of  design  and  installation  are  en- 
countered. 

Federal  spokesmen  in  Washington  say  that, 
under  optimum  conditions — the  most  rapid 
action  in  getting  official  approval  and  as- 
signment of  funds — the  first  of  the  four  nu- 
clear ships  already  sought  by  American  Ex- 
port Isbrandtsen  Lines  could  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1969,  the  fourth  some  time  in 
1970. 

This,  they  admit,  is  almost  more  than  they 
dare  to  hope  for.  What  the  sharp-pencil 
executives  of  the  shipping  industry  will  be 
thinking  about,  almost  certainly,  is  the  cost 
of  waiting  until  the  United  States  no  longer 
has  a  lead  in  this  realm. 

LOOK    AT    THE    PUTURE 

The  question  posed.  In  brief,  is  this: 
'    If   the   United  States   is  not   the   first  to 
offer   high-speed  nuclear  service   on  certain 
key  trade  routes,  can  It  ever  hope  io  develop 
enough  cargo  as  the  second? 

Here  the  steamship  line  executive  will  be- 
gin to  think  of  such  things  as  Japan's 
billion-dollar  program  to  double  the  size  of 
her  merchant  fleet,  Russia's  plan  to  expand 
her  merchant  tonnage  by  50  percent,  and  the 
fact  that  foreign-flag  lines  have  been  adding 
ships  in  the  18-21-knot  range  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  United  States. 

It  adds  up,  say  the  nuclear  advocates,  to 
the  threat  of  tremendous  competitive  pres- 
sure not  too  many  years  off.  It  adds  up,  they 
say,  to  the  threat  of  too  much  tonnage  In 
relatively  slow-speed  (that's  21  knots  In  the 
nuclear  lexicon )   vessels. 

"SAVANNAH"    A     SUCCESS 

They  see  American-flag  ships  losing  their 
capacity  to  win  a  sizable  share  of  premium- 
rate  cargo  in  this  country's  trades. 
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Finally.  It  might  be  noted  that  those  most 
closely  associated  with  the  maritime  nuclear 
field  look  upon  the  Savannah  as  a  complete 
success,  even  though  it  Is  a  "noneconomlc" 
ship,  not  able  to  yield  a  profit  on  its  $55  mil- 
lion cost. 

"She  has  done  what  she  was  supposed  to 
do,"  said  one  New  York  authority.  "The 
Savannah  has  proved  that  a  technical  nu- 
clear operating  ship  can  go  around  the  world. 
She  has  proved  that  you  can  take  ordinary 
merchant  crewmen  and,  with  a  relatively 
short  period  of  training,  send  them  to  sea  on 
a  nuclear  ship.  She  has  exposed  some  of 
the  labor  problems  involved  with  operating 
such  a  ship." 

Another  New  York  company  spokesman, 
referring  to  the  Savannah's  troubles  with 
labor  and  regulatory  agencies,  commented: 

PROBLEMS    ISOLATED 

"She  has  Isolated  these  problems  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  solved  them." 

One  of  the  biggest  contributions  of  the 
Savannah,  these  individuals  said,  was  to 
make  the  nuclear  ship  a  familiar  object  In 
some  of  the  leading  ports  of  the  world,  not 
a  cause  for  apprehension.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons have  toured  her  englneroom;  port 
agencies  have  been  shown  what  regulations, 
if  any,  are  tested  by  the  presence  of  an 
atomic-powered  ship. 

The  Savannah's  next  role  very  probably 
will  be  that  of  the  world's  flrst  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship  In  regular  service.  Proponents  of 
atomic  propulsion  for  commercial  ships  hope 
that  in  this  capacity  she  will  be  opening  the 
way  for  a  whole  new  fleet  of  American-flag 
cargo  liners  which  will  offer  shippers  the  first 
30-knot  service  anywhere  in  the  world. 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  PresifSent,  on 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  listened  with  ap- 
proval to  an  interesting  and  illuminating 
speech  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  8283  which  proposed  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  a  vital 
part  of  an  overall  program  to  establish 
the  Great  Society.  I  voted  against  that 
bill,  not  because  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
creation  of  a  Great  Society,  -  but  be- 
cause I  thought  H.R.  8283  was  not  the 
right  approach. 

Since  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  was 
the  fine  senior  Senator  and  my  good 
friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
who  from  the  start  of  the  debate  recog- 
nized that  I  was  not  going  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  but  frankly  conceded  to  me  the 
right  to  differ  with  him  on  what  was  in- 
volved, I  am  calling  as  a  witness  in 
defense  of  my  position,  a  very  able  and 
articulate  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  great 
State  of  Michigan,  Dr.  M.  R.  De  Haan, 
who  has  recently  concluded  five  radio 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  "The  Great 
Society"  in  which  he  successfully,  in  my 
opinion,  points  out  that  we  will  never 
reach  that  goal  through  the  passage  of 
bills  such  as  H.R.  8283*  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  five  DeTIaan  radio  mes- 
sages be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Great  Societt  ' 

I 

The  Great  Society,  so  vigorously  recom- 
mended and  publicized  in  our  day,  is  not  a 
new  product  but  a  new  name  for  a  very  old 


program.  The  alms  and  goals  and  projected 
blessings  are  certainly  desirable,  if  only  they 
were  within  reach  of  human  fulfillment.  The 
Great  Society  envisions  a  world  at  peace  and 
an  end  to  all  war  by  mutual  understanding, 
tolerance,  and  friendly  coexistence.  Optimis- 
tically, the  goal  is  an  end  to  racial  strife, 
elimination  of  depressed  areas,  the  abolition 
of  poverty  by  economic  planning.  They  en- 
vision for  us  the  conquering  of  disease 
through  science  as  well  as  the  great  length- 
ening of  life.  It  will  be  the  fulfillment  of 
man's  age-old  dreams  for  the  solution  to  aU 
the  problems  of  mankind:  the  problem  of 
International  relationships,  the  problem  of 
economic  irregularity,  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  the  problems  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  famine.  Man  dreams  of  con- 
quering the  forces  of  nature,  and  ending  the 
destruction  wrought  by  storms,  flood  and 
drought,  through  the  scientlfit:  advances  In 
meteorology.  The  social  problem  of  race 
strife  will  be  ended  and  we  shall  attain  tc  a 
world  which  will  be  Heaven  on  earth.  It  will 
be  the  Great  Society  Indeed.  What  a  mar- 
velous prosjject. 

Is  it  fantastic? 
There  are  many  who  consider  It  all  an 
empty,  unattainable  dream,  a  political  slo- 
gan, and  a  sop  for  the  gullible.  Political 
parties  often  adopt  slogans  of  various  kinds. 
A  fom.er  President  popularized  the  expres- 
sion, the  New  Deal.  Wars  were  also  identi- 
fied by  various  slogans,  such  as  "the  way  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy";  and  the 
"war  to  end  all  wars."  We  mention  these 
things  only  as  reminders  of  man's  effort  to 
bring  about  universal  peace  and  prosperity. 
Many  of  us  well  remember  the  four  freedoms 
so  vigorously  promoted  by  the  late  President 
FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram was: 

1.  Freedom  of  speech. 

2.  Freedom  of  religion. 

3.  Freedom  from  want. 

4.  Freedom  from  fear. 

It  is  not  in  oiu*  domain  to  sit  In  judgment 
on  these  ambitious  programs,  but  merely  to 
point  out  the  failure  of  man  to  achieve  his 
wishful  desires.  From  the  beginning  of  hu- 
man history,  man  has  dreamed  of  a  world 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  a  one  world  united 
economically,  politically,  religiously  and  so- 
cially. The  new  name  for  this  yearning  of 
man  is  the  Great  Society.  It  Is  not  our  in- 
tention to  discuss  the  human  plans  for  this 
Great  Society,  nor  to  question  the  sincerity 
and  earnestness  with  which  they  are  pro- 
moted. We  believe  the  advocates  of  the 
Great  Society  In  the  main  are  men  of  sincere 
convictions,  men  who  really  believe  that  these 
high  ideals  are  possible  of  attainment. 

Will  the  Great  Society  succeed? 

Tlie  only  question  we  wish  to  discuss  Is 
this:  Is  this  Great  Society  possible?  Is  there 
any  hope  that  this  dream  of  man  will  ever 
come  true?  The  answer  is  an  unqualified 
Yes,  but  we  must  hasten  to  add  that  it  will 
not  find  its  fulfillment  in  the  way  man 
proposes.  His  program  for  world  peace  and 
prosperity  and  the  bringing  in  of  a  millen- 
nial Utopia  Is  doomed  to  failure.  There  is 
only  One  who  can  bring  in  the  ideal  Great 
Society,  and  until  He  comes  humanity  will 
continue  to  be  frustrated  by  the  failures  of 
all  human  plans  and  programs  for  a  golden 
age. 

Bible  gives  the  answer 

Long  before  man  began  to  suggest  a  New 
Deal  or  a  Great  Society,  the  Bible  had  al- 
ready outlined  every  step  and  every  detail 
of  this  golden  age.  But  until  this  man  Jesus 
the  Prince  of  Peace  returns,  there  will  not 
be,  there  cannot  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  Great 
Society;  Instead,  things  will  deteriorate 
morally,  ^irltually,  economically,  interna- 
tionally, and  socially,  until  man  would  de- 
stroy himself  except  for  the  intervention  of 
the  only  One  who  will  bring  to  realization 


the  desires  of  man.  The  Bible  says  that  in 
the  end-time  things  will  become  so  desperate 
that  unless  those  days  were  shortened  by  the 
personal  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  no  flesh, 
no  organic  life,  would  survive  on  this  planet. 

The  millennium 

This  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be 
followed  by  the  millennium,  a  thousand 
years  of  peace  on  earth  and  universal  bless- 
ing. Hundreds  of  unmistakable  passages 
from  the  word  of  God  speak  clearly  of  this 
blessed  future  day  of  God's  Great  Society. 
In  these  messages  we  shall  be  able  to  point 
out  only  a  few  of  the  many  references  in  the 
word  of  God.  While  this  glorious  period  of 
the  reign  of  Christ  is  voluminously  described 
In  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  it 
Is  not  until  we  come  to  the  last  book  of  the 
Bible  that  Its  exact  duration  Is  settled  be- 
yond all  question.  We  refer  you  to  Revela- 
tion 20: 

"And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon 
them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them: 
and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  be- 
headed for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither 
had  received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads, 
or  in  their  hands:  and  they  lived  and  reigned 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years. 

"But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 
until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This 
is  the  flrst  resurrection. 

Blessed  and  holy  Is  he  that  hath  part  in 
the  first  resurrection:  on  such  the  second 
death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be 
priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign 
with  him  a  thousand  years"  (Revelation 
20:4-6). 

In  this  passage  the  expression  "thousand 
years"  is  used  three  times,  and  a  total  of  six 
times  in  this  chapter  alone.  Often  we  hear 
someone  objecting  that  the  word  "millen- 
nium" does  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  but  this 
Is  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
word.  The  expression  "thousand  years," 
used  six  times  in  Revelation  20,  is  a  literal 
translation  from  the  original  language.  In 
the  Greek  it  is  chiliad,  meaning  "1,000  years," 
and  the  word  millennium  itself  happens  to 
be  the  Latin  equivalent  of  "a  thousand 
years."  The  word  comes  from  two  other 
words:  mllle,  meaning  "1.000,"  and  the  word 
annum,  meaning  "years,"  so  that  the  ex- 
pression millennium  is  merely  the  Latin 
term  for  our  English  equivalent,  "1,000 
years." 

The  Bible  doctrine 

The  Bible  doctrine  concerning  the  millen- 
nium Is  that  there  will  be  a  period  of  one 
thousand  years  during  which  Jesus  Christ 
will  reign  on  this  earth  together  with  His 
church.  During  this  millennium,  follow- 
ing immediately  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  Israel  as  a  nation  will  be  reestab- 
lished In  the  land  of  Palestine.  The  na- 
tions will  be  at  peace.  There  will  be  no  war. 
no  preparations  for  war,  no  mUitary  train- 
ing, no  armies,  no  navies,  and  no  military 
air  forces  of  any  kind.  Peace  and  prosperity 
will  reign  throughout  the  earth.  The  Lord 
Jesus  Himself  will  be  the  only  king,  and  the 
only  ruler,  and  for  this  one  thousand  years 
the  problems  of  humanity  wUl  be  completely 
solved. 

Belief  in  the  coming  millennial  age  dates 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  th» 
nation  of  Israel.  In  the  International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia,  we  read  this 
statement:  "the  doctrine  of  a  temporary 
Messianic  kingdom  preceding  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world  [or  world's  history]  is 
of  pre-Christian  Jewish  origin." 

Another  quotation  from  the  same  encyclc- 
pedia  reads  as  follows:  "The  great  majority 
of  evangelical  Christians  believe  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  have  universal  sway 
over  the  earth,  and  that  righteousness  and 
peace  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
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everjrwhere  prevail.    This  bapi^ 
monly  called  the  millennium, 
years'  reign.    Divergent  views 
as  to  how  It  Is  to  be  brought 
honest  and  faithful  men  hold 
introduced    by    the    agencies 
mainly   by   the   preaching  of 
Christ  and  the  extension  of 
the  world.     An  increasing 
equally   honest  teach   that 
will  be  established  by  the  v 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ' 

This  we  quoted  from  the  International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia.  i  rhich  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  be  biased  or  slanted  to  the 
premillennial  view. 
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Restoration  of 

For  this  glorious  age  all 
ing.     It  was  the, hope  of  the 
Israelite  who  looked  forward 
of  the  Messiah,  and  at  His 
lishment  of  God's  Kingdom 
was  the  hope  of  the  disclplei 
John  the  Baptist;  all  orthodox 
time  looked  for  that  day, 
failed  to  bring  in  this  kingddm 
coming  they  rejected  Him,  for 
that  it  would  be  at  His  secotfl 
not  the  first,   that   the   ki 
established.      Today    the 
still  expecting  the  Messiah, 
lishment  of  the  Davidic 

Because  of  the  confusion 
the   minds  of   many 
the    future    program    leadlni 
millennial  age,  we  want  to  s: 
outline  the  chronological  ord^ 
tween    now   and    the 
golden  Jubilee. 

Order  of  event 

We  believe  the  next  event 
of  God  will  be  the  coming  of 
church,   usually  called   the 
He   comes,   He   will   appear 
will   shout   from   the   air,   a 
who  are  asleep  in  Christ  will 
rection   bodies,   all    living   be 
Instantaneously  changed,  and 
will  be  caught  up  to  meet 
air.     Then  will   follow  a 
called    the    tribulation,   durl4g 
will  Judge  the  nations  of  the 
church  will  be  prepared  for 
the  lamb  at  the   Judgment 
At  the  close  of  this  7  years 
Himself  will  return  visibly  a 
His   church   to   this   earth 
His    enemies,    will    regather 
Israel  Into  the  land — the 
and  will  usher  in  the  millennial 
when  Satan  shall  be  bound 
years.     So  we  do  believe  with 
that   the   return  of  Christ 
when  He  will  take  us  imto 
mlnent,    and    then   He   will 
upon  this  earth  and  cleanse 
adversaries. 

In  our  following  messages 
some   of   the  details   of  the 
concerning  this  event;  but 
this,   it   Is  necessary   that   wi 
picture  of  the  events  as 
Let  me  repeat  them  again 
will  be  the  coming  of  Christ 
After  the  church   is  gone, 
the  anti-Christ,  will  tt 
earth,  and  there  will  ensue 
of  the  greatest  tribulatibn  ant 
and  bloodshed  and  deception 
has  ever  known.     This  7  years 
battle  of  Armageddon.     This 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
Satan  will  be  bound  and  cas 
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'  The  International  Standarb  Bible  Encylo- 
pedia  (Grand  Rapids;  Eerdm  ms,  1960),  vol. 
II,  p.  986;  vol.  m.  p.  2053.  qsed  by  permis- 
sion. 
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tomless  pit;  the  false  prophet  and  the  anti- 
Christ  will  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  Are,  and 
after  the  earth  has  been  cleansed,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  as  king  will  reign  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  millennial  age  will  be 
ushered  in. 

At  the  close  of  the  millennium.  Satan 
will  be  loosed  for  a  short  season,  to  prove 
not  only  his  own  incorrigibility  but  also 
unregenerate  human  nature.  Satan  will  be 
defeated  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  to- 
gether with  all  his  followers,  and  then  the 
earth  will  be  completely  purified  by  fire,  a 
new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth  will  be  formed 
by  God,  which  shall  be  the  dwelling  place 
of  the  redeemed  throughout  all  eternity. 
This  is  God's  long-range  plan.  This  is  God's 
program  for  this  earth.  The  Bible  has  so 
much  to  say  about  this,  'and  it  is  so  clear 
in  its  teaching,  It  behooves  all  of  us  to 
study  His  Word  and  study  God's  plan,  that 
we  may  know  what  He  is  doing,  and  be 
ready  for  His  appearing. 

Before  we  close  this  message,  we  want 
to  press  again  upon  you  the  question.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  next  event  in  God's  pro- 
gram? It  avails  you  nothing  to  know  all 
about  the  program  and  be  clear  on  the 
teaching  of  prophecy,  if  you  have  not  per- 
sonally received  Him  who  is  the  king,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  your  pjersonal  Saviour.  So  we 
plead  with  you  once  again,  in  view  of  the 
brevity  of  life  and  the  imminency  of  the 
return  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  "believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved"  (Acts 
16:31). 

2 

The  Great  Society,  which  man  hopefully 
envisions,  is  not  a  new  idea;  it  was  not  only 
described  but  promised  millenniums  ago. 
The  Bible  Is  replete  with  prophecies  of  a 
coming  age  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  will 
be  a  time  when  war  will  be  utterly  unknown. 
Not  a  single  armament  plant  will  be  operat- 
ing, not  a  soldier  or  sailor  will  be  In  uniform, 
no  military  camps  will  exist,  and  not  1  cent 
will  be  spent  for  armaments  of  war,  not  a 
single  penny  will  be  used  for  defense,  much 
less  for  offensive  warfare.  Can  you  imagine 
such  an  age,  when  all  nations  shall  be  at 
perfect  peace,  all  the  resources  of  earth 
available  for  enjoyment,  all  industry  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  of  a  peace- 
ful luxury?  Can  you  Imagine  a  golden  age 
when  all  the  hospitals  will  be  shut  down, 
when  all  doctors  and  nurses  will  be  out  of  a 
Job.  and  medicines  will  be  worthless  and 
uncalled  for?  Can  you  Imagine  with  me  an 
age  when  there  will  be  no  poverty,  when 
children  will  never  die.  when  everybody  will 
have  all  needs  supplied,  and  when  violence 
and  crime  will  be  practically  unknown?  Can 
you  imagine  a  time  when  there  will  be  no 
wastelands,  no  storms,  no  droughts,  no  crop 
failures,  no  floods,  and  when  even  the  wild 
animals  will  be  tame  and  harmless,  and  will 
cease  devouring  one  another? 

I  say  again.  Can  you  imagine  such  a  com- 
ing golden  age?  Well,  my  friend,  this  is  not 
mere  imagination.  It  is  a  certain  unques- 
tionable fact — as  certain  as  the  sun  rises  and 
sets.  You  ask  me.  Where  In  the  world  did 
you  get  that  wild  dream?  Listen,  my  friend, 
it  is  not  a  wild  dream,  but  the  word  of  the 
living  God  who  made  all  the  creation  and 
the  worlds.  If  you  ask  me  where  we  find  any 
such  information,  you  have  but  to  read  your 
Bible,  the  word  of  the  living  God,  for  it  is 
full  of  that  glorious  coming  age  of  full 
redemption,  and  creation's  restoration.  We 
could  spend  hours  reading  from  the  word 
of  God  alone,  foretelling  and  describing  this 
glorious  future  golden  age  of  redemption. 
We  therefore  suggest  that  you  keep  your 
Bible  open  every  minute,  as  we  refer  you  to 
passage  after  passage  In  this  blessed  book, 
bearing  on  this  wonderful  subject.  Turn 
with  me,  therefore,  to  Isaiah  2:2-4, 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord'«  house  shall 


be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 

"And  Many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and 
He  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk 
in  his  paths:  for  out  of  Zlon  shall  go  forth 
the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem. 

"And  He  shall  Judge  among  the  nations. 
and  shall  rebuke  rtiany  people;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruninghooks:  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more"  (Isaiah  2:2-4). 

The  last  days 

In  this  passage  from  Isaiah  we  are  told 
when  this  glorious  age  will  come.  The 
prophet  says:  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
the  last  days"  (Isaiah  2:2). 

In  this  passage  there  are  two  things  that 
are  clearly  set  forth.  First  of  all,  notice  the 
certainty  of  this  event,  and  then  the  time 
of  its  fulfillment.  God  says:  "It  shall  come 
to  pass."  It  shall  come  to  pass.  Since  it  has 
never  yet  come  to  pass,  and  these  conditions 
have  never  existed  in  this  world.  It  must  still 
lie  In  the  future,  for  Goc^  himself  says.  "It 
shall  come  to  pass."  Far  be  It  from  us  to 
question  the  word  of  the  eternal  God.  Then 
notice  the  second  thing:  It  will  be  in  the 
last  days.  It  will  be  at  the  close  of  the  ages 
of  man's  sojourn  upon  this  earth.  These  two 
things  then,  are  absolutely  definite. 

Studying  history.  and»  looking  upon  the 
confused  state  of  the  world  today,  however, 
it  does  seem  almost  Impossible  that  this 
could  even  be  thought  of.  Think  of  It.  After 
almost  2,000  years  of  Gospel  preaching,  there 
are  more  pagans  and  Infidels  in  the  world 
today  than  ever  before.  Only  a  fraction  of 
the  3  billion  inhabitants  of  this  world  are 
even  nominally  Christian,  and  no  one  knows 
how  many  of  these  (or  how  few)  have  truly 
been  born  again.  After  1,900  years  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  this 
world  has  seen  in  a  single  generation  its  two 
most  devastating  and  cruel  wars  In  all  his- 
tory, and  today  the  fear  of  the  third  world 
war  with  Its  atomic  horrors  and  consequences 
is  gripping  the  entire  world. 

Crime  is  at  an  all-time  high.  Rumors  and 
preparations  for  war  fill  the  air.  and  are 
plastered  all  over  our  newspapers.  The 
Christian  home  has  degenerated,  and  the 
divorce  evil  has  increased  until  it  now  ap- 
proximates one  divorce  for  every  three  mar- 
riages, sending  an  ever-Increasing  stream  of 
neglected  children  from  broken  homes  into 
a  cruel  world  and  into  a  decaying  society. 
to  add  to  the  already  amazing  volume  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  Drunkenness  Is  Increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Moral  standards 
are  sinking  lower  and  lower,  while  a  Jazz- 
crazy  age  Is  dancing  its  way  Into  perdition  in 
.  the  very  shadows  of  impending  Judgment. 

Has  the  Gospel  failed? 
In  the  face  of  all  these  conditions,  which 
no  one  can  deny,  we  are  led  to  ask:  "Has  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  then  failed?" 
Yes,  Christianity  Is  a  colossal  failure,  and 
the  Gospel  of  grace  a  farce  and  anything  but 
but  the  jxjwer  of  God;  If  we  are  to  Judge 
from  the  progress  we  have  made  In  convert- 
ing the  world  in  this  present  dispensation. 
But,  beloved,  Christianity  Is  not  a  failure,  and 
the  Gospel  is  not  a  failure.  Righteousness 
and  truth  and  the  Gospel  will  still  prevail 
and  triumph  in  the  end,  when  the  time  comes 
for  It  In  the  long-range  program  of  God. 
There  is  not  a  single  verse  in  the  entire  Bible 
which  teaches  that  It  is  God's  plan  that  the 
whole  world  should  be  converted  to  Christ 
in  this  present  dispensation.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  the  Bible  teaches  that  wickednes.s 
will  increase  and  become  worse  and  worse  u;i 
until  the  very  moment  of  Christ's  second 
coming  again.  God's  program  for  this  age  is 
not  world  conversion,  but  rather  the  taking 
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out  of  a  remnant  of  believers,  a  minority,  to 
form  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  bride  of  our 
Lord;  and  when  that  number  is  full,  accord- 
ing to  God's  sovereign  plan,  then  Jesus  Christ, 
will  retiim  to  Judge  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Then,  and  then  only,  the  kingdom  will  be 
set  up,  and  world  conversion  will  result,  when 
•every  knee  shall  bow  to  Him,  and  every 
tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  Is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  This  will  be  the 
time  when  the  knowledge  of  the  "Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea, 
and  when  all  men  shall  know  Him,  from  the 
least  even  unto  the  greatest,  and  earth's 
golden  age  wUlthen  be  ushered  In. 

God's  long-range  program 

If,  therefore.  It  is  God's  program  to  convert 
the  world.  In  this  dispensation,  then  Indeed, 
we  repeat,  God's  program  has  utterly  failed. 
But.  beloved.  It  has  not  failed,  because  It  Is 
not  God's  program  to  convert  the  world  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
God's  program  is  still  running  exactly  on 
time,  and  exactly  on  schedule.  The  golden 
age  will  come  only  after  Jesus  Christ  returns 
to  this  earth,  to  catch  away  His  Bride,  then 
to  Judge  and  cleanse  the  earth;  and  then, 
then,  after  Jesus  returns,  will  the  hundreds 
of  prophecies  of  earth's  Jubilee  find  their 
complete  fulfillment. 

Affects  all  creation 

This  redemption  of  creation  and  restora- 
tion of  that  which  Adam  lost  through  sin  wUl 
affect  the  entire  earth,  the  people,  the  na- 
tion of  Israel,  the  animals,  the  plants,  and 
even  the  soil.  We  shall  point  these  out  as 
we  move  along  and  study  some  of  the  glo- 
rious revelations  of  each  one  of  these  realms. 
We  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  ef- 
fect of  Christ's  return  first  of  all  on  the  na- 
tion of  Israel,  for  she  Is  the  central  object 
of  God's  prophecy,  and  then  upon  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies  are  crowded  with  references 
to  the  final  restoration  of  the  nation  of  Is- 
rael in  the  land  of  Palestine,  but  we  would 
call  your  attention  now  to  one  which  is  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  others.  In  Jeremiah 
23:5-8  we  read: 

"Behold,  the  days  come,  salth  the  Lord, 
that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper, 
and  shall  execute  Judgment  and  Justice  in 
the  earth. 

"In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Is- 
rael shall  dwell  safely:  and  this  Is  his  name 
whereby  he  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness. 

"Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  salth 
the  Lord,  that  they  shall  no  more  say.  The 
Lord  liveth,  which  brought  up  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt; 

"But,  the  Lord  liveth,  which  brought  up 
and  which  led  the  seed  of  the  house  of 
Israel  out  of  the  north  country,  and  from 
all  countries  whither  I  had  driven  them;  and 
they  shall  dwell  In  their  own  land"  (Jeremiah 
23:5-8). 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  recognize  that  this 
has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  that  It  there- 
fore must  still  lie  In  the  future.  We  believe 
with  all  of  our  heart  that  the  return  of  the 
n.ation  of  Israel  politically  to  the  land  of 
Palestine  In  these  recent  years  was  the  first 
step  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  full  bless- 
ing of  this  passage,  and  many  others  in  the 
Word  of  God.  Judah  and  Israel  shall  dwell 
safely  In  the  land  of  Palestine,  never  to  be 
removed  from  it  again.  Not  a  single  son  of 
Jacob  who  survives  the  great  tribulation,  the 
day  of  Jacob's  trouble,  and  belongs  to  the 
remnant  of  God's  elect  nation,  will  be  left 
or  overlooked.  The  miraculous  preservation 
of  this  miracle  nation  during  all  of  these  cen- 
turies and  millenniums  In  the  face  of  the 
most  bitter  odds,  stands  as  a  living  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  word  of  God,  that 
He  will  keep  His  convenant  promise,  and  that 
He  will   keep   every   one   of   His   assurances 


given  to  the  house  of  Israel,  from  the  days 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 

The   nations  blessed 

After  Israel  Is  back  In  the  land,  and  Jesus 
Christ  reigns  upon  the  earth,  then  shall  the 
promise  of  God  come  true  which  He  made 
to  Abraham  when  He  said:  "In  thy  jeed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
During  the  personal  reign  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
wars  will  be  unknown.  There  will  be  no  bat- 
tles, no  navies,  no  armies,  no  arsenals,  no 
ammunition  plants,  but  all  the  Ingenuity 
and  Inventive  wisdom  of  men  will  be  turned 
Into  useful  production  of  implements  of 
peace.  Men  shall  beat  their  swords  Into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  Into  pruning- 
hooks. Peace  and  universal  prosperity  will 
abound,  "and  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  de- 
stroy, salth  the  Lord,  In  all  my  holy  moun- 
tain." There  will  be  no  poverty  nor  unjust 
inequality.  Sickness  will  be  unknown,  and 
death  will  be  the  rare  exception,  for  the  in- 
habitants shall  not  say,  "I  am  sick."  And 
even  the  soil  shall  be  transformed  by  the 
presence  of  the  king.  Then  will  the  words 
of  Isaiah  come  true,  which  he  uttered  over 
2,500  years  ago:  "The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them;  and  the 
desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose" 
(Isaiah  35:1). 

The  entire  earth  will  be  made  productive 
again,  and  there  will  be  no  morp  deserts  and 
badlands,  except  Moab  and  Egypt,  as  re- 
minders that  even  In  this  age  of  blessing. 
God  is  still  a  just  God. 

Animals  made  tame 

Even  the  animal  creation  shall  be  changed, 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  carnivorous  beasts 
to  waste  and  destroy  and  prey  one  upon  the 
other.  That  will  be  the  glad  day  spoken  of 
by  the  prophets  in  describing  this  time  of 
Christ's  reign  In  Isaiah  11:6-9: 

•The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid; 
and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the 
falling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them. 

"And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed;  their 
young  ones  shall  lie  down  together:  and  the 
Hon  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 

"And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the 
hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall 
put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den. 

"Tliey  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain:  for  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea"  (Isaiah  11:6-9). 

Amid  the  violence  and  destruction  of  these 
days,  dare  anyone  assume  that  these  glorious 
prophecies  have  ever  been  fulfilled?  Even 
though  we  try  to  spiritualize  these  prophe- 
cies, by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can 
we  say  that  this  has  ever  been  true.  The 
earth  today  is  still  filled  with  violence  and 
destruction,  and  growing  worse  all  the  time. 
If  the  history  of  man  Is  to  be  our  guide,  then 
there  can^nly  be  one  thing  in  the  future — 
the  utter'^destructlon  of  man  by  his  own 
wickedness,  and  his  own  violence. 

But  God,  who  cannot  lie,  holds  out  a  bet- 
ter hope  than  the  gradual  bringing  In  of  the 
age  of  peace  by  man's  feeble  and  fallible 
efforts.  Instead,  the  Lord  tells  us  that  in 
the  end-time  we  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  nation  rising  against  nation, 
kingdom  against  kingdom,  violence  and  de- 
struction will  Increase,  until  He  who  said  He 
would  come  will  come.  What  a  blessed  thing 
to  be  able  to  look  upon  this  present  world 
and  all  Its  conditions  and  see  In  them  not  the 
reason  for  despair  and  hopelessness,  but  the 
very  signs  of  which  Jesus  said:  "when  these 
things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up, 
and  lift  up  your  heads;  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh"  (Luke  21:28|. 
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The  Bible  is  full  of  prophecies  concerning 
a  Great  Society  of  "the  future  when  the  earth 
will  be  at  rest,  wars  will  be  unknown,  and 
even  nature  will  cease  her  destructive  forces. 


However,  before  this  Great  Society  can  be- 
come a  reality  the  nations  must  first  be 
taught  the  lesson  that  without  God  It  Is  but 
an  Idle  dream.  God  will  prepare  the  nations 
for  this  coming  day  by  a  period  of  Judgment 
and  cleansing.  This  period  of  time, 
voluminously  described  in  the  Bible,  Is  called 
the  tribulation,  and  the  great  tribulation. 
After  the  rapture  of  the  church  there  will  be 
7  years  of  earth's  greatest  sorrow,  ended  only 
by  the  return  of  Christ  with  His  church  and 
the  setting  up  of  the  Great  Society  of  King 
Jesus.  This  tribulation  will  be  brought  to  a 
head  when  the  armies  of  the  world  are  gath- 
ered against  the  city  of  Jerusalem  In  Pales- 
tine. Among  the  many  passages  describing 
this  climatic  event  we  quote  from  Zecharlah 
14: 

"Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  and 
thy  spoil  shall  be  divided  In  the  midst  of 
thee. 

"For  I  will  gather  all  nations  against  Jeru- 
salem to  battle;  and  the  city  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  houses  rifled,  and  the  women  rav- 
ished; and  half  of  the  city  shall  go  forth  Into 
captivity,  and  the  residue  of  the  people  shall 
not  be  cut  off  from  the  city"  (Zecharlah 
14:  1,  2). 

This  Is  the  prophet's  description  of  the 
concluding  battle  of  the  last  war  of  all  time. 
It  win  take  place  In  Palestine.  It  will  be 
fought  against  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
armies  engaged  in  this  war  will  represent  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  dlsting^ulshed 
from  the  nation  of  Israel  in  particular.  It 
will  be  the  coming  Battle  of  Armageddon, 
preparations  for  which  we  believe  are  going 
on  today,  probably  unknown  to  the  actors 
themselves  in  this  great  drama  of  the  end- 
time. 

Interrupted  by  the  Lord 

This  final  battle  will  be  suddenly  Inter- 
rupted by  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Glory,  accord- 
ing to  His  own  promise.  The  promise  ap- 
pears right  after  the  prophecy  of  the  final 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  Zecharlah  14,  where  we 
read: 

Then — Then 

"Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth,  and  fight 
against  those  nations,  as  when  he  fought  In 
the  day  of  battle"   (Zecharlah  14:3). 

One  word  demands  attention  In  this  par- 
ticular verse.  It  Is  the  flrst  word  In  the  pas- 
sage, the  word  "Then,"  Then.  It  pinpoints 
the  very  time,  the  exact  moment  of  Christ's 
return  to  this  earth.  It  vrtll  be  when  all  na- 
tions besiege  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  God 
permits  the  nations  of  the  world  today  to 
carry  on  their  wars  and  aggression  and  their 
atrocities  without  any  apparent  Interference 
from  Heaven  above;  but  when  they  march 
against  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  the  fu- 
ture capital  of  the  world,  an<f  against  God's 
nation,  then  the  Lord  will  restrain  Himself 
no  longer  but  will  come  to  cut  short  the  bat- 
tle, deliver  His  people,  and  save  Jerusalem. 
We  therefore  send  forth  the  warning  "Watch 
Palestine."  and  "Watch  Jerusalem."  It  is 
the  most  important  key  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  in  which  we  are  living. 

fiis  public  return 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  His  coming  to  the 
eartli  at  the  close  of  the  tribulation.  Seven 
years  before  this  final  battle,  however,  and 
the  return  of  the  Lord  publicly.  He  will  al- 
ready have  come  In  the  air  to  take  out  the 
saints  from  the  earth.  This  we  call  the 
"rapture"  or  the  "translation"  of  the  church. 
But  the  event  In  Zecharlah  14:  3  is  after  this. 
Events  today  are  Increasingly  pointing  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  Middle  East  as  the  focal 
point  of  all  the  troubles  among  the  nations. 
The  real  prize  for  which  the  nations  will 
finally  battle  Is  not  a  Korea,  or  an  Indo- 
china, or  Vietnam,  but  Palestine,  and  every- 
thing Is  already  pointing  in  that  direction. 
Since  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the 
battle  of  Armageddon  will  not  take  place 
until  at  least  7  years  after  the  rapture  of 
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Notice  carefully  what 
of  the  Ix)rd  to  judge  the  na 
against  Jerusalem.     It  Is  founp 
14 :  4.    We  refteat  also  verse  3 
tion: 

"Then  shall  the  Lord  go 
against   those  nations,   as  w 
In  the  day  of  battle. 

"And  his  feet  shall  stand  In 
the  Mount  of  OUves,  which  Is 
lem  on  the  east,  and  the 
shall  cleave  in  the  midst 
east  and  toward  the  west,  and 
a  very  great  valley:  and  half  o 
shall  remove  toward  the  nortji 
it  toward  the  south"  (Zechari 

If  you  are  a  true  believer, 
lieve  this  to  be  the  word  of 
that  He  means  exactly  what 
believe  that  it  teaches  that 
again,  and  He  will  return  to 
from    which    He    ascended — 
Olives,  and  about  which  the 
•"This  same  Jesus,  which  is 
you  into  Heaven,  shall  so  cor 
ner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
(Acts  1:  11). 

At   the   touch   of  His  feet 
a    tremendous    earthquake. 
Mount  of  Olives  from  the  eait 
and  causing  a  valley  to  be  fo 
great  sea,  the  Mediterranean , 
Sea   in   the   southern   part  o, 
that    the    waters    from    the 
shall  rush  In  through  this 
produced    by   the   feet   of 
Christ.     At    the    same    time 
shall  be  lifted  up  from  Its 
oi.  1,292    feet    below   sea 
seas   of   the   Bible,   the   Dead 
Mediterranean,    will    become 
water  connected  by  a  vast 
by  the  earthquake,  at  the 
Jesus  upon  the  Mount  of  O 
provide  Palestine  with   the 
harbor  In  all  the  world.     On 
this  great  channel  and  this 
win  stand  the  city  of 
Peace  where  the  King  will 
nations  shall  bring  their 
glory    Into   it.     Listen   to   th« 
Lord  in  verses  9  and  10  of  this 

"And  the  Lord  shall  be 
earth :  in  that  day  shall  ther : 
and  His  name  one. 

"All  the  land  shall  be 
from  Geba  to  Rimmon  south 
and  It  shall  be  lifted  up,  am 
her  place"  (Zechariah  14:  9,  10 

Then  will  you  notice  what 
Ing  Jerusalem  in  the  16th  vei 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  is  left  of  all  the  nattoiis 
against  Jerusalem  shall  even 
to   year   to   worship   the  Kln( 
:  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast 
(Zechariah  14:  16). 

Surely  we  must  either  accent 
as  being  the  words  of 
meaning  exactly  what  they 
just  as  well  throw  our  Bibles 
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that  the      ning.    Scripture  says  that  He  made  nothing 
upon  this      void  or  useless,  but  that  He  made  the  entire 
this   battle      earth  to  be  inhabited.    Since  sin  made  the 
surmise  how      earth  barren  to  a  large  extent,  when  Jesus 
must  be.  comes  He  will  make  the  whole  earth  once 

more  like  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  Bible 
makes  only  one  exception  to  this,  the 
marshes  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a  re- 
minder, even  in  the  millennium  of  what  sin 
has  really  done.  While  all  the  rest  of  the 
earth  will  be  like  a  garden  of  roses,  these 
places  will  stand  as  exhibits  to  mankind  to 
remind  us  of  what  sin  has  done,  and  stand 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  glorious  restoration 
wroiight  upon  this  earth  when  Jesus  reigns 
here  below.  The  prophet  Isaiah  also  speaks 
of  this  glorious  time  when  Jesus  comes.  In 
chapter  34  we  have  a  description  of  the  battle 
of  Armageddon  at  the  close  of  the  tribula- 
tion, and  then  comes  Isaiah's  picture  In 
chapter  35: 

"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them;  and  the  desert  "shall 
rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose"  (Isaiah 
35:  1). 

Tlie  land  of  Palestine  which  for  centuries 
and  millenniums  has  lain  waste  and  has 
shown  the  effects  of  the  curse  of  God  upon 
a  disobedient  people  will  then  be  restored, 
and  become  the  most  beautiful  place,  rival- 
ing the  very  beauty  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
before  the  fall.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
land  shall  be  restored  to  Its  former  produc- 
tivity and  fertility,  the  Bible  tells  us  that 
the  earth  will  also  be  redeemed  as  far  as  the 
soil  is  concerned,  and  vegetation  will  also  be 
redeemed,  so  that  the  entire  world  will  be- 
come again  as  God  wanted  it  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

What  a  wonderful,  marvelous  time  this  Is 
going  to  be.  How  our  hearts  beat  with  glad 
anticipation  when  we  think  of  that  glorious 
golden  age  of  one  thousand  years  upon  the 
earth  with  our  precious  Lord  Jesus  personally 
present,  reigning  in  Jerusalem,  the  very  place 
where  He  had  been  crucified  and  humiliated. 
Israel,  who  had  rejected  Him,  will  be  saved 
and  settled  in  peace  in  the  land,  all  accord- 
ing to  their  inheritance,  and  the  12  tribes 
forever  blessed  and  safe  from  their  enemies, 
and  we,  the  church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  will 
be  reigning  with  Him  there.  The  curse  shall 
be  gone,  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  un- 
restricted and  in  unlimited  abundance. 
There  will  be  no  storms  to  destroy,  no  wars 
to  devastate,  no  wild  animals  to  tear,  but  all 
will  be  peace  under  the  righteous  reign  of 
Him  who  said  that  He  would  come,  and  will 
not  tarry. 

Surely  as  we  look  round  about  upon  the 
struggle  which  is  going  on  in  every  realm  of 
creation  today,  especially  among  the  nations, 
and  the  deepening  clouds  of  coming  Judg- 
ment rising  high  upon  the  horizon,  every 
Christian's  eyes  should  be  lifted  toward 
Heaven  for  that  next  climactic  event  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout  to  take  us  unto  Him- 
self. How  we  ought  to  pray  as  we  have  never 
prayed  before:  "Our  Father  which  art  In 
heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name;  Thy  king- 
dom come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it 
Is  in  heaven."  That  prayer  which  has  gone 
up  from  the  hearts  of  countless  millions  of 
Christians  ever  since  Jesus  taught  It  to  His 
disciples,  has  never  yet  been  realized  and 
answered.  His  kingdom  has  not  yet  come, 
His  will  certainly  is  not  yet  being  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven;  but  blessed  be  God 
forever,  we  know  that  one  of  these  days 
that  prayer  Is  going  to  be  answered  and  ful- 
filled In  every  detail.  I  repeat.  It  has  not 
yet  been  done.  Is  there  anyone  who  can  look 
upon  the  world  today  and  say  that  God's  will 
Is  being  done,  the  will  of  Him  who  said, 
irhich  for  cen-  "Father,  I  will  that  they  all  may  be  one, 
shall  be  made  even  as  I  and  Thee  are  one"?  Surely  no  one 
Palestine  will  Is  foolish  enough  to  make  such  claims;  but 
the  world  for  beloved,  listen  to  me,  there  Is  a  time  corn- 
After  ing  when  we  shall  cry,  "The  kingdom  has 
in  the  begin-     come."     It  will  be  the  end  of  all  tribula- 
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tion,  when  the  seventh  angel  In  Hevelation 
sounds  his  trumpet: 

"And  the  seventh  angel  sounded;  and  there 
were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ:  and  he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever."  (Revelation  11: 
15). 

May  God  haste  that  glad  day,  and  in  the 
meantime  set  us  on  fire,  and  send  iis  forth 
far  and  wide  with  the  message — the  vital 
message  needed  today — Jesus  Christ  Is  com- 
ing again.    The  only._hope  of  a  dying  world. 
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The  Bible  describes  In  hundreds  of 
prophecies  a  coming  age  of  earth's  greatest 
blessing,  going  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  man  concerning  a  Great  Society.  The 
world  win  be  united  under  one  supreme 
ruler,  with  the  capital  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  in  Palestine.  Jerusalem  will  be 
free,  the  nation  of  Israel  will  be  restored, 
and  In  possession  of  the  entire  land  of 
Canaan  given  by  an  everlasting  covenant  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  key  to 
earth's  Great  Society  and  the  golden  millen- 
nial age  is  the  land  of  Palestine  and  its 
people.  As  long  as  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
Is  not  free,  there  can  be  no  world  peace. 
In  fact,  we  are  nowhere  told  to  pray  for 
world  peace,  but  Instead  we  are  told  to  "pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem"  (Psalm  122:  6). 

Until  Jerusalem  is  at  peace  there  can  be 
no  peace  elsewhere.  To  the  student  of  the 
Bible  the  events  which  transpire  in  the  land 
of  Palestine  overshadojif  ell  other  world 
events,  whether  In  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  or  anywhere  else.  Before  the 
golden  age  of  earth's  redemption  comes, 
Israel  and  her  land  must  be  completely 
freed  from  gentile  domination.  The  key  to 
the  future  is  the  miracle  nation  of  Israel. 

History's  greatest  miracle 

Though  overlooked  by  most  people,  the 
history  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  her  disper- 
sion and  recent  restoration,  is  the  greatest 
international  miracle  of  all  time.  Only  one 
nation  has  Its  entire  future  foretold  in 
minutest  detail  for  thousands  of  years  in 
advance.  Many  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
Israel  are  already  history,  and  every  one  of 
them  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  It 
began  with  God's  prophecy  to  Abraham 
when  He  told  His  servant  what  would  hap- 
pen to  his  descendants  more  than  400  years 
in  the  future.  God  said  to  Abraham  be- 
fore he  even  had  a  child : 

"Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be 
a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and 
shall  ser\-e  them;  and  they  shall  afflict  them 
400  years; 

"And  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall 
serve,  will  I  Judge:  and  afterward  shall  they 
come  out  with  great  substance"  (Genesis 
15:  13,  14). 

Pour  hundred  years  after,  this  prophecy 
was  literally  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  Israel, 
after  her  bondage  In  Egypt  for  four  cen- 
turies, went  out  to  possess  the  land  of  prom- 
ise. This  first  promise,  so  meticulously  ful- 
filled. Is  a  picture  and  a  prophecy  of  the  en- 
tire history  of  Israel.  This  brief  history  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  nation  has  been 
repeated  over  the  past  2,500  years.  Since  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  nation  214  nilllenniiuns  ago,  they  have 
been  out  of  their  land  among  the  Egypt  of 
the  nations.  All  this  was  predicted  by  the 
Lord.  We  shall  mention  but  a  few  of  the 
passages  among  the  hundreds  of  others.  No 
other  nation  has  ever  had  its  future  so  care- 
fully foretold  as  this  nation  of  Israel. 
Listen  to  the  word  of  God  spoken  even  before 
the  nation  had  entered  the  land  of  Canaan: 

"And  I  will  bring  the  land  [Canaan]  Into 
desolation:  and  your  enemies  which  dwell 
therein  shall  be  astonished  at  It. 

"And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen 
{nations],  and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after 
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you:    and  your  land  shall  be  desolate,   and 
your  cities  waste"  (Leviticus  26:  32.  33). 

History  stands  as  proof  of  the  literal  ful- 
nilment  of  this  prophecy,  for  after  Israel 
had  been  In  the  land  for  some  800  years, 
the  king  of  Babylon  swooped  down  upon 
Jerusalem,  sacked  the  city,  and  carried  them 
r.way  into  captivity.  After  70  years,  only  a 
handful  of  about  40,000  returned  under 
Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  but  all  the 
rest,  together  with  the  10  tribes  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom  (deported  100  years  previously) . 
were  scattered  to  the  4  corners  of  the 
earth.  And  then  in  A.D.  70,  under  Titus,  the 
Roman,  Jerusalem  was  finally  destroyed  and 
the  remnant  dispersed  among  all  nations. 
Thus  literally  did  the  prophecy  of  Moses  find 
fulfillment. 

Among  the  nations 

In  addition  to  the  prediction  of  their  dis- 
persion, the  Bible  also  foretold  their  suffer- 
ing among  these  nations  and  their  super- 
natural preservation.  Here  are  the  words  of 
Moses  in  describing  the  children  of  Israel 
while  out  of  the  land : 

"And  upon  them  that  are  left  alive  of  you 
I  will  send  a  falntness  Into  their  hearts  In 
the  lands  of  their  enemies;  and  the  sound 
of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase  them;  and  they 
shall  flee,  as  fleeing  from  a  sword;  and  they 
shall  fall  when  none  pursueth. 

"And  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen 
(nations],  and  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall 
eat  you  up. 

"And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine 
away*  in  their  Iniquity  on  your  enemies' 
lands"  (Leviticus  26:  36,  38,  39). 

Comment  hardly  seems  necessary.  History 
records  the  pogroms,  persecutions,  and 
atrocities  against  the  scattered  seed  of  Israel, 
in  Spain.  In  Russia.  In  England,  and  more  re- 
cently In  Germany  and  Italy,  and  still  more 
recently  the  banishment  of  upwards  of  30.000 
Jews  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  At  one  time 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  those  desperately 
dark  days  for  Israel,  the  nation  was  reduced 
to  less  than  a  million  survivors. 

Or  listen  to  the  words  In  Deuteronomy, 
again  spoken  long  before  the  nation  had 
even  entered  the  land.    Hear  God  saying: 

"And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all 
people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even 
unto  the  other;  and  there  thou  shalt  serve 
other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy 
fathers  have  known,  even  wood  and  stone. 

"And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find 

^    no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot 

have  rest:  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there 

a  trembling  heart,  and  falling  of  eyes,  and 

sorrow  of  mind: 

"And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee,  and  thou  shalt' fear  day  and  night,  and 
Shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life: 

"In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God 
It  were  even!  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say. 
Would  God  It  were  morning!  for  the  fear  of 
thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and 
for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt 
see"  (Deuteronomy  28:  64-67). 

What  a  description  of  the  history  of  this 
scattered  nation  during  the  centuries  of  their 
dispersion.  And  all  of  It  was  literally  ful- 
filled. Now  don't  forget  that  at  the  same  time 
God  predicted  Israel's  dispersion  among  the 
gentiles,  he  also  prophesied  their  preserva- 
tion and  ultimate  restoration  to  the  land. 

We  cannot  emphasize  this  fact  too  forcibly. 
The  prophecies  of  Israel's  blessing  In  the 
land,  their  deportation  in  600  B.C.,  their  ex- 
perience of  persecution — all  these  have  been 
literally  fulfiUed  to  the  letter.  And  the  pres- 
ence of  a  literal  nation  of  Israel  in  the  prom- 
ised land  today,  after  millenniums  of  disper- 
sion Is  an  unassailable  evidence  of  the  literal- 
ness  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  these  prophecies  ( now 
fulfilled)  were  spoken,  the  prophecies  of  their 
future  deliverance  were  also  spoken.  They 
were  all  future  when  they  were  given.  By 
what  rule  of  Interpretatloji  (or  misinterpre- 


tation) can  we  say  that  the  unfulfilled  por- 
tions will  not  be  fulfilled  with  equal  cer- 
tainty and  literality. 

Spiritualizing  Scripture 

This  spiritualizing  of  the  word  of  God  by 
otherwise  consistent  interpreters  is  an  enigma 
and  a  puzzle.  To  apply  all  the  prophecies  of 
Israel's  dispersion,  sufferings,  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  past  to  literal  Israel,  and  then 
without  "batting  an  eye"  apply  all  the  prom- 
ises of  Israel's  future  blessings  to  ourselves 
and  the  church  is  an  Inexcusable  error  which 
confuses  the  whole  program  of  God.  Too 
long  we  have  given  to  Israel  the  curses  pre- 
dicted in  the  world,  and  then  have  stolen  her 
blessings  by  rejecting  the  promises  of  her 
glorious  future.  Surely  if  "spiritualizing" 
Scripture  Is  the  work  of  a  spirit,  it  must  have 
been  an  evil  spirit  indeed. 

With  this  Inviolable  rule  of  interpretation 
In  mind,  listen  to  the  promises  of  Israel's 
preservation  and  restoration.    Ezeklel  speaks: 

"For  I  will  take  you  from  among  the 
heathen,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  will  bring  you  Into  your  own 
land. 

"And  ye  shall  dwell  In  the  land  that  I 
gave  to  your  fathers;  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people  and  I  will  be  your  God"  (Ezeklel 
36:  24,28). 

Not  yet  fulftlled 

Now  there  are  those  who  would  tell  us 
that  the  return  of  Judah  from  Babylon  after 
70  years'  captivity  was  the  fulfillment  of  all 
these  prophecies  of  Israel's  restoration.  But 
that  Is  utterly  impossible,  for  onlj;  about 
40.000  returned  with  Nehemiah,  and  they 
were  almost  all  from  the  southern  kingdom 
of  Judah.  They  did  not  receive  their  inde- 
pendence or  their  land,  but  were,  until  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  vassels  of  foreign 
gentile  powers.  This  return  of  a  handful  of 
Jews  to  Palestine  in  530  B.C.  was  only  tempo- 
rary, for  In  70  A.D.  Jerusalem  was  complete- 
ly destroyed,  and  the  Inhabitants  which  sur- 
vived were  scattered  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  Just  recently  they  are  return- 
ing for  the  final  vindication  of  the  word 
of  God.  A  few  Scriptural  passages  from 
among  hundreds  In  the  Bible  will  show  that 
the  complete  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  land 
looks  way  beyond  their  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity. 

Isaiah  speaks 

Listen  first  to  Isaiah : 

"And  It  shall  come  to  pass  In  that  day, 
that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the 
second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his 
people,  which  shall  be  left,  from  Assyria,  and 
from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathros,  and  -  from 
Cush,  and  from  Elam,  and  from  Shlnar,  and 
from  Hamath,  and  from  the  islands  of  the 
sea. 

"And  he'' shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the 
nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of 
Judah  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth" 
(Isnlah  11:  11,12). 

Jeremiah  speaks 

Listen  now  to  Jeremiah : 

"And  I  will  gather  the  remnant  of  my 
flock  out  of  all  countries  whither  I  have 
driven  them,  and  will  bring  them  again  to 
their  folds;  and  they  shall  be  fruitful  and 
increase. 

"Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  salth 
the  Lord,  that  they  shall  no  more  say, 
the  Lord  liveth,  which  brought  up  the  chil- 
dren   of   Israel   out   of   the  land   of   Egypt; 

"But,  the  Lord  liveth,  which  brought  up 
and  which  led  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel 
out  of  the  north  country,  and  from  all  coun- 
tries whither  I  had  driven  them;  and  they 
shall  dwell  In  their  own  land"  (Jeremiah 
23:  3.  7,  8>. 

Esekiel  speaks 

Or  listen  to  Ezeklel: 

"And  say  unto  them.  Thus  salth  the  Lord 
God;    Behold,   I   will   take    the  children   of 


Israel  from  among  the  heathen,  whither 
they  be  gone,  and  will  gather  them  on  every 
side,  and  bring  them  Into  their  own  land: 
"And  I  will  make  them  one  nation  in  the 
land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel;  and  one 
king  shall  be  king  to  them  all;  and  they 
shall  be  no  longer  two  nations,  neither  shall 
they  be  divided  Into  two  kindgoms  any  more 
at  all"  (Ezeklel  37:  21,22). 

Amos  speaks 

Passage  upon  passage  of  Scripture  might 
be  quoted,  but  we  call  attention  to  Just  one 
more  which  standing  by  itself  would  be  con- 
clusive.    Listen  to  Amos: 

"And  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of 
my  people  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the 
waste  cities,  and  inhabit  them;  and  they 
shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the  wine 
thereof;  they  shall  also  make  gardens,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them. 

"And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land, 
and  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of 
their  land  which  I  have  given  them,  salth 
the  Lord  thy  God"  (Amos  9:  14, 15) . 

Here  the  God  of  Israel  promises  a  final  res- 
toration, a  regatberlng  in  their  land,  never 
to  be  plucked  up  again. 

God  gave  the  land  to  them  way  back  In 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  as  an  everlasting 
possession,  and  His  word  will  not  fall. 

Today,  after  millenniums  of  dispersion, 
political  Israel  is  again  in  the  land,  and  soon 
her  spiritual  resurrection  will  take  place 
when  according  to  Ood's  word, 

"They  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying. 
Know  the  Lord:  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of 
them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more"  (Jeremiah  31 :  34) . 

Only  one  thing  must  happen  before  the 
final  complete  restoration  of  Israel.  It  Is  the 
coming  of  their  Messiah  King.  The  next 
event  Is  the  translation  of  the  church,  and 
then  the  tribulation,  and  then  Israel's  final 
glory.  The  fig  tree  has  sprouted  again,  the 
buds  have  appeared,  and  the  fig  tree  which 
had  been  withered  all  these  centuries  Is  In 
full  blossom  in  the  Garden  of  Canaan.  The 
fruit  win  soon  follow,  and  Jesus  said: 

"Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree;  When 
her  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth 
leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  Is  near: 

"So  ye  In  like  manner,  when  ye  shall  see 
these  things  come  to  pass,  know  that  It  Is 
nigh,  even  at  the  doors"  (Mark  13:  28,  29). 

5 

Can  you  visualize  a  day  when  all  the  world 
will  be  united  under  one  ruler  and  one  king? 
We  talk  today  about  the  United  Nations,  but 
It  expresses  only  an  ideal,  a  hope,  a  dream, 
rather  than  an  accomplished  fact.  Man 
hopes  for  a  united  world  at  peace,  and  does 
his  utmost  to  achieve  it — meeting  only  with 
failure  again  and  again;  but  that  dream 
will  come  true  someday.  It  will  not  be  , 
brought  about  by  human  means  or  organiza- 
tion, but  by  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  this  earth.  The  city  of  Jerusalem 
will  become  the  world  capital,  while  all  the 
earth  is  at  peace.  Hundreds  of  passages  in 
scripture  deal  with  this  golden  age,  many 
of  which  we  have  already  referred  to  in  our. 
previous  broadcasts,  but  today  we  Invite  you 
to  turn  to  a  number  of  others.  First  of  all, 
will  you  follow  in  your  Bible  as  we  consider 
Isaiah  65:  19. 

"And  I  will  rejoice  In  Jerusalem,  and  Joy 
in  my  people:  and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall 
be  no  more  heard  in  her,  nor  the  voice  of 
crying. 

"There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant 
of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled 
his  days:  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old;  but  the  sinner  being  an  hundred 
years  old  shall  be  accursed. 

"And  they  shall  build  houses,  and  Inhabit 
them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
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habit;    they   shall   not   plani 
eat:   for  as  the  days  of  a 
of  my  people,  and  mine  elect 
the  work  of  their  hands. 

"They  shall  not  labor  In 
forth  for  trouble;   for  they 
the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and 
with  them"  (Isaiah  65:  19-23 

This    is    an    exceedingly 
Scripture,   and   we  suggest 
It  for  your  own  private 
several  things  to  be  noted 
text  will  clearly  show,  are  a 
the  conditions  that  will  exls ; 
during  that  coming  golden 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the 
that  wonderful  day  when 
the  throne  of  David. 

First  of  all,  will  you  notlc( 
promises  that  In  this  wonde 
we  believe  lies  in  the  not-too 
sorrow  and  weeping  and  cr 
ever  banished.    The  Lord 
things  which  are  causing  the 
world  today.    Satan,  of  coursi 
during  that  age,  and  cast 
less  pit.     All   men   will   at 
profess  to  know  the  Lord 
knee  to  Him,   so  that  sorro^ 
and  trials  which  beset  os 
terly  unknown  when  Jesus 
throne  In  Jerusalem.    Then 
in  the  second  place,  that 
teaches   that  life  will  be 
during  the  millennial  age. 

"There  shall  be  no  more 
fant  of  days,  nor  an  old  mar 
filled   his  days:    for  the  chljd 
hundred  years  old"   (Isaiah 

From  this  Interesting 
life  will  be  so  tremendously 
a  child  will  not  mature  untfl 
a  hundred  years  old.    All  the 
will  be  slowed  up,  so  that  a 
a  child  for  an  entire  centurlr 
since  a  child  is  not  responsU  li 
come  to  the  years  of 
age  of  accountability  will 
the  millennium  until  after  a 
here  upon  the  earth,  there 
death  of  any  kind.    No  one 
the  milliennlum  under  100 
the  only  cause  of  death  will 
ate,  presumptuous  rebellion  a 
The  minimum  span  of  life 
and  only  after  the  child  has 
dred  years,  and  the  age  of  re 
accountability,  will  it  be 
die,  and  then,  as  we  have 
of  open  rebellion  against  the 
Jesus.    So  that  we  read 
sinner  being  an  hundred 
accursed"  (Isaiah  65:  20). 

In  the  22d  verse  of  this 
read:   "•    •    *  as  the  days  ol 
days  of  myj)eople,  and  mine 
enjoy  the  work  of  their 
22). 

Since  a  thousand  years  is 
1  day,  and  1  day  Is  as  a 
can  understand  these 
recall  that  God  said  to  Adan: 
"The   day    thou    eatest 
surely  die."     Since  a 
day  with  the  Lord.  God  tolc 
because  of  sin  could  not  live 
1,000  years  upon  the  earth 
one  of  God's  days;  and  as  a 
all  other  antediluvians  died 
reached  the  age  of  1,000 
coming  of  Christ  and  the 
Kingdom,    the   curse   will    bi 
then  men  will  live  out  the 
1,000  blessed  years. 
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another  In-     told  in  the  Scriptures  that  sickness  will  be 

and   another      unknov^n  during  this  blessed  age  of  Christ's 

are  the  days     reign  upon  the  earth.    In  Isaiah  35,  we  read: 

hall  long  enjoy         "Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened, 

and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped. 

"Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dvrnib  sing"  (Isaiah 
35:  5,6). 

If  you  will  notice  carefully  the  context  of 
this  passage,  especially  the  34th  chapter,  you 
will  notice  that  the  time  referred  to  is  the 
time  of  Christ's  return  and  the  setting  up 
of  His  Kingdom  here  upon  the  earth.  All 
sickness,  therefore,  will  be  banished.  In 
Isaiah  33 :  24.  we  read  this : 

"And  the  Inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am 
sick:  the  people  that  dwell  therein  shall  be 
forgiven  their  Iniquity"  (Isaiah  33:  24). 

I  realize  that  it  Is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
us  to  imagine  this  In  an  age  of  sorrow  and 
sickness,  suffering  and  death,  on  every  band; 
however,  there  will  be  a  period  of  1,000  years 
when  there  will  be  no  hospitals,  no  clinics, 
no  ambulances  screaming  down  our  streets, 
for  there  will  be  no  sickness  and  no  disease. 
According  to  the  Word  of  God,  there  will  be 
only  the  occasional  funeral  service  when 
someone  who  has  openly  rebelled  against  the 
King  of  Kings  will  suffer  the  immediate 
Judgment  of  Almighty  God. 

No  more  poverty 

The  next  thing  we  are  told  in  this  won- 
derful passage  concerning  the  Millennium  is 
that  poverty  and  want  shall  be  abolished  for- 
ever and  ever.  Inequality  among  people  will 
be  wiped  out.  and  there  will  be  that  common 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  all.  In 
Isaiah  65  we  read  once  again: 

"And  they  shall  bullc".  houses,  and  Inhabit 
them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them. 

"They  shall  not  build,  and  another  in- 
habit; they  shall  not  plant,  and  another 
eat"  (Isaiah  65:  21,  22). 

Everyone  will  be  self-employed,  and  shall 
enjoy  the  full  fruitage  of  his  own  labor.  The 
prophet  Mlcah  tells  us:  "But  they  shall  sit 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig 
tree"  (Mlcah  4:  4). 

Every  sinpile  Inhabitant  of  the  world  in 
that  age  will  be  Independent,  own  his  own 
property  and  his  own  home,  and  provide  for 
his  own  fiimily  in  abundance.  There  will  be 
no  want,  there  will  be  no  hunger,  there  will 
be  no  thirsting,  there  will  be  no  problem  of 
distribution,  there  will  be  no  famine  of  any 
kind,  but  all  wUl  have  enough,  and  all  shall 
I3e  satisfied. 

The  Bible  tells  us  also  that  in  this  wonder- 
ful age,  all  of  the  religious  controversy  and 
strife  and  difference  of  opinion  which  has  be- 
come such  a  reproach  shall  be  forever  ended. 
There  will  not  be  a  large  number  of  religions 
all  contending  one  with  another,  but  In- 
stead one  great  worl^  religion  will  be  the  re- 
sult. In  Mlcah  4  we  read  concerning  the 
worship  In  this  wonderful  age: 

"And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say. 
Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths:  for  the  law  shall 
go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem"   (Mlcah  4:2). 

In  this  same  vein  we  read  the  following  in 
Jeremiah  31:  34: 

"And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man 
his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying.  Know  the  Lord:  for  they  shall  all 
know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember 
their  sin  no  more"  (Jeremiah  31:  34). 

The  Apostle  Paul  writing  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment also  speaks  of  this  coming  day.  when 
all  of  the  divisions,  not  only  of  Christianity, 
but  all  religions  will  be  forever  past,  and  all 
the  only  cause  men  shall  be  worshipers  of  the  Lord  Jesxis.  at 
will  be  a  result  least  in  outward  profession.  Paul  tells  us 
of  God  upon  that  the  day  Is  coming,  when  "at  the  name 
We  are  further     of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
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heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth; 

"And  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Je^us  Christ  Is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father"  (PhUlpplans  2:  10,  11) . 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the  fact 
that  during  this  age  there  will  be  universal 
peace.  There  will  be  no  military  training 
camps,  no  war  planes,  no  battleships,  no  hos- 
tile submarine  activity,  there  will  not  even 
be  any  munitions  factories,  for  In  that  day 
they  shall  "beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  Into  prunlnghooks :  nation 
shall  not  rise  up  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."  Time  would  ut- 
terly fall  us  to  quote  passage  after  passage 
from  Scripture,  all  of  them  with  one  accord 
and  without  contradiction  speaking  of  that 
glorious  age  for  which  every  true  child  of 
God  must  be  looking. 

Truly  as  we  look  upon  conditions  in  the 
world  today.  If  we  did  not  have  this  hope 
of  Christ's  returning,  and  we  had  to  rely 
upon  the  power  of  the  church,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Christians  to  bring  about  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  to  bring  in  perfect 
righteousness,  I  for  one  would  despair  and 
give  up  hope  entirely.  Personally,  if  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  Imminent,  personal  return  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  make  right  that  which  is 
all  wrong  In  this  world  today,  and  to  bring 
in  the  peace  for  which  man  has  so  long  been 
sighing,  and  for  which  he  has  so  long  been 
looking,  I  don't  think  I  would  care  to  preach 
another  sermon.  I  would  have  to  admit  that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  failure,  and  that  the 
Gospel  has  not  accomplished  that  which  we 
had  expected,  and  thflt  Christianity  Is  noth- 
ing else  but  another  religion,  and  a  tremen- 
dous farce. 

But.  glory  be  to  God.  we  have  this  assur- 
ance, we  who  know  His  program,  that  He  who 
said  He  would  come,  will  come,  and  will  not 
tarry.  His  last  promise  which  He  left  with 
His  disciples  was  "I  am  coming  again."  The 
last  promise  of  the  Bible  is: 

"He  which  testlfieth  these  things  saith. 
Surely  I  come  quickly"   (Revelation  22:20). 

So  we  can  praise  God  that  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  darkening  clouds  of  impending  Judg- 
ment and  the  ominous  shadows  of  dark  days 
ahead,  when  men's  hearts  are  failing  them 
for  fear  of  things  which  are  coming  to  pass 
Vpon  the  earth,  we  can  still  believe  for  our- 
selves that  everything  Is  going  to  be  all  right, 
that  God  is  still  on  the  throne.  His  program 
is  being  carried  out  in  this  world,  and  that 
soon  He  will  come  and  take  away  the  veil, 
and  explain  all  that  which  today  remains 
a  mystery  to  us.  We  are  not  only  happy 
that  we  can  believe  this  for  ourselves,  and  re- 
joice in  the  comfort  which  it  brings  to  our 
own  hearts,  but  we  do  thank  God  for  the 
blessed  privilege  and  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  bring  It  to  others,  to  broadcast  this 
message  to  a  lost  world,  the  message  of  hope 
and  cheer  which  the  world  needs  so  much 
,  today. 

What  a  glorious,  wonderful  message  it  is  to 
bring  to  a  world  which  today  Is  floundering 
about  In  dismay,  and  in  confusion,  not  know- 
ing whither  to  turn.  The  darker  the  days 
become,  the  more  glorious  this  blessed  hope 
shines  in  our  lives.  I  come  to  you  with  a 
message  of  encouragement,  and  hope  and  as- 
surance and  cheer,  that  one  of  these  days, 
just  as  surely  as  Jesus  came  and  died  on 
the  Cross  the  first  time,  and  arose  from  tlie 
grave,  and  ascended  into  Heaven.  He  is 
coming  again.  Coming  again,  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  the  wickedness,  the  Inequality,  and 
Iniquity  of  this  present  day,  put  an  end 
to  man's  rule  of  failure  and  bungling,  and 
to  set  up  His  glorious,  millennial  Kingdom. 
Yes,  Indeed,  one  of  these  days — 

"The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
Heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God:  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first: 

"Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  In 
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the  clouds,  to  meet  the   Lord   In   the   air: 
and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 

"Wherefore    comfort    one    another    with 
these  words"  (I  Thessalonians  4:  16-18). 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  average  American  to  vis- 
ualize and  understand  the  kind  of  life 
faceS  by  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 
During  periods  of  hostility  most  of  us  are 
dependent  upon  the  perceptive  powers 
and  accuracy  of  those  writers  who  are 
privileged  to  live  with  troops  in  the  field 
for  our  knowledge  of  their  everyday  ex- 
periences and  sacrifices. 

Recently  a  young  information  special- 
ist, Pfc.  Richard  A.  Busse.  of  Gary,  Ind., 
wrote  an  excellent  article  depicting  in 
clear  yet  moving  terms  some  GI  reactions 
to  the  problems  and  tribulations  con- 
fronting our  men  in  Vietnam.  This  fine 
analysis  is  much  in  the  tradition  of 
Ernie  Pyle,  our  famous  Hoosier  reporter 
of  World  War  n.  Because  indirectly  it 
will  help  citizens  at  home  comprehend 
in  a  limited  way  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  those  now  serving  in  Vietnam,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Gary  Post-Trib- 
une for  July  21,  1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gast  Man  at  Scene  Teixs  How  Wak  Hits 
Vietnamese 

(ElDiTOB's  Note. — Pfc.  Richard  A.  Busse,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Busse.  4722  Grant 
Street,  is  an  Information  specialist  In  Viet- 
nam. He  is  a  1958  graduate  of  Calumet 
Township  High  School  and  a  1962  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University.  Busse  is  in  the 
last  year  of  a  3-year  enlistment  in  the  Army. 
Previous  to  duty  in  Vietnam  he  was  stationed 
in  Korea.  Busse  is  a  reporter  of  service  news 
in  Vietnam  and  has  also  had  articles  printed 
in  the  Saigon  Dally  News.  In  this  article  he 
gives  his  first  impressions  of  Vietnam.  Its 
people,  and  the  GI's  who  have  come  there  to 
aid  in  the  fight  for  freedom.) 

(By  Richard  A.  Busse) 

A  child  is  crying.  Its  bandaged  limbs  hurt. 
The  stretcher  on  which  medics  have  placed  it 
is  not  its  own  bed.  It  asks  for  its  mother 
and  father,  but  they  are  dead.  In  the  charred 
skeleton  of  a  village  sacked  and  burned  by 
Vietcong  guerrillas  trained  by  agents  of  Com- 
munist Ho  Chl-minh. 

No  one  can  yet  determine  whether  the 
shock  of  the  terror  the  child  saw  will  leave 
it  as  scarred  within  for  the  rest  of  its  life 
as  it  is  without.    But  the  chances  are  It  will. 

At  this  moment  a  magic  contrast  to  the 
violence  it  experienced  adds  to  the  child's 
confusion.  Gentle  hands  from  far  away 
bring  It  food,  comfort,  mercy.  They  heal, 
and  the  strangers'  soft  voices,  speaking  a 
language  it  cannot  comprehend,  sound 
understanding. 

The  child's  people  were  not  warlike.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  traditionally  wor- 
shipers of  "the  peaceful"  and  "the  tran- 
quil." They  were  unskilled  in  methods  of 
self-defense.  But  peaceful  men  of  such 
intensity  who  toll  all  day  long  to  plant  and 
liarvest  rice  on  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
grandfathers,  and  ancestors,  do  not  have  time 
to  build  walls  against  countrymen  they  do 
not  know  are  their  enemies. 

They  tried  to  defend  themselves  when  the 
truth  broke  upon  them,  using  desperation 


against  an  enemy  more  skilled  at  guerrilla 
warfare  than  the  best  armies  In  the  world. 

There  was  no  reason  to  the  slaughter  the 
child  saw.  Just  cunning  insanity.  To  end  it, 
the  survivors  would  have  to  learn  how  to  go 
out  and  destroy  it.  or  forever  live  at  the  point 
of  its  sword.  But  someone  would  have  to 
teach  them  how.  because  peaceful  natures 
cannot  be  changed  overnight. 

Until  then  there  would  be  more  lonely 
aftermaths  like  this  one.  and  more  futile 
emotion;  the  anguish  of  more  children  left 
without  their  parents,  and  bewildered  dogs 
rummaging  through  garbage. 

While  Gray  worlts.  plays,  and  sleeps,  the 
sound  of  mortar  and  artillery  never  ceases  to 
come  from  west  of  Saigon.  Every  night  It 
grumbles  dxilly,  sometimes  shaking  the 
ground,  compelling  many  of  the  new  men 
Just  in  from  the  States,  Korea,  Okinawa,  and 
other  bases  throughout  the  Pacific,  to  lie 
awake,  staring  into  the  darkness  of  their 
tents,  asking  themselves  •  •  •  "what  about 
tomorrow  •   •   •  what  wUl  tomorrow  be?" 

They  live  in  a  reception  station,  a  tent 
city  growing  every  day  to  handle  more  and 
more  incoming  troops. 

Many  here  await  transportation  to  duty 
stations  all  over  Vietnam:  outposts  like  Da 
Nang,  Pleiku.  and  Vung  Tau;  Soc  Trang. 
Dalat.  and  Bien  Hoa;  Due  Hoa.  Due  My.  and 
Phu  Lam;  Vinh  Long.  Song  Be.  Dong  Xoal, 
Binh  Gia,  and  many  many'' more. 

Listen  for  these  names.  Try  to  remember 
them.  As  time  goes  by  they  wUl  become  as 
familiar  to  the  Americans  in  the  fields  and 
towns  of  Indiana  who  inform  themselves  as 
they  are  now  to  the  Americans  who  man  the 
outposts  In  the  fields  of  South  Vietnam. 

These  names  sound  strange  today,  as 
strange  as  the  names  of  battlegrounds  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  Korea  did  to  the  gen- 
erations who  made  them  Immortal. 

Whether  he  is  in  a  tent-city  reception  sta- 
tion, an  outpost  at  night  under  attack  by 
insurgent  guerrillas,  or  in  a  rear  area  fighting 
a  lonely  battle  against  time  or  concern  over 
personal  problems  at  home,  the  GI  does  not 
take  it  entirely  for  granted  that  every  Ameri- 
can agrees  with  his  being  here. 

Neither  does  the  marine  on  patrol  In  the 
Jungles  around  Da  Nang,  or  the  sailor  In 
hostile  waters  far  off  shore  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  or  the  airman  whose  plane  Is  hit 
and  in  trouble  somewhere  over  North  Viet- 
nam. 

It's  a  "helluva"  way  to  have  to  go  through 
a  day  over  here,  knowing  that.  But  he  fig- 
ures the  dissenting  opinions  In  situations 
like  this  always  point  up  the  difference  be- 
tween being  near  something  and  far  away 
from  it;  between  Judging  something  from  a 
distance  and  being  involved  In  It  up  to  your 
neck. 

Some  men  receive  their  hometown  papers. 
Some  have  access  to  popular  stateside  mag- 
azines on  current  events.  Some  can  tune 
in  on  honest  appraisals  of  the  news  from 
Washington  over  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service.  Democracy  provides  freedom  of  in- 
formation and  be  makes  use  of  it. 

He  reads  about  mothers  back  home  asking 
"Why  must  mothers  mourn?" 

No.  he  feels,  It's  not  a  crime  for  mothers 
to  ask  if  their  son's  participation  in  the  war 
In  Vietnam  is  a  necessary  thing.  They  should 
ask  if  only  because  it  is  a  way  of  life  with 
us  to  hold  the  value  of  the  Individual  human 
soul  above  all  else,  especially  when  that  soul 
Is  a  son's. 

But  he  feels  it  is  a  woman's  question  in  a 
man's  world.  He  feels  that  fathers  who  have 
fought  on  foreign  soil  understand  his  situa- 
tion only  too  well.  There  is  a  certain  com- 
mon chemistry  about  ,sons  who  wear  their 
country's  uniform.  There  is  only  one  age 
among  them  •   •   •  the  age  of  duty. 

Harassing  fire  continues  in  the  night. 
Enemies  probe  for  each  other.  Single  bursts 
boom  across  the  horizon,  then  whole  volleys. 
Sometimes  fiares  drift  down  on  parachutes. 


lighting  the  sky  and  the  earth  below  when 
friendly  forces  want  to  see  what  the  Vietcong 
are  up  to.  At  night  the  Vietcong  is  In  his 
element.  The  fiares  burn  with  a  dazzling 
golden  light  and  leave  erratic  trails  of  white- 
looking  smoke. 

Tent  city  Is  Judged  a  relatively  safe  place 
by  the  men  who  live  there,  because  it  hasn't 
been  hit  by  the  Vietcong  yet. 

Some  men  sit  alone  In  the  darkened  tents, 
writing  letters  home  by  flashlight.  Others 
worry  about  why  none  have  been  coming 
from  home.  GI's  bless  the  balmy  sea  breeze 
embracing  the  land  at  night,  tolerate  the 
monsoon  rains  which  come  at  all  hours,  and 
curse  the  torrid  heat  of  the  day. 

They  have  done  their  details.  They  have 
filled  sandbags  for  bunker  construction, 
painted  latrines,  dug  a  few  ditches,  and 
FKJliced  the  compound.  And  they  have 
sweated.  Some  now  walk  guard.  Most  of  the 
guards  are  privates,  and  most  of  the  privates 
are  kids  on  their  first  time  away  from  home 
and  families.    But  they're  doing  all  right. 

Some  men  He  on  their  bunks,  staring  into 
the  darkness,  listening  to  the  sound  of  war 
rumbling  distantly.  Perhaps  the  outpost  he 
will  be  going  to  lies  In  that  direction.  Yet 
he  knows  directions  make  no  difference  be- 
cause the  war  is  all  around.  There  are  no 
Unes,  no  fronts',  no  thoroughly  safe  rear 
areas  anywhere.  The  guerrilla  can  hit  any- 
where, sometimes  singly  by  planting  a  bomb 
or  throwing  a  grenade,  c»r  he  may  come  in 
small  groups,  or  In  platoon,  company,  or 
battalion  strength.  Wcrrylng  about  It  Is  use- 
less. But  nobody  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  could  happen.  It's  really  all  a  matter  of 
chance. 

It  is  a  different  kind  of  war.  the  kind  he 
read  about  in  the  magazines  before  he  got 
here;  the  unorthodox  new  tactics,  the  new 
weapons  and  new  usages  for  old  weapons, 
the  sneak  hit-and-run  attacks  the  ambush, 
the  terrorist  raids,  and  the  Vietcong — Viet- 
namese Communist — "VC"  in  GI  Jargon. 

But  the  American  soldier  Is  resilient.  No 
matter  where  he  is  he  brings  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica wllh  him.  It  Is  alive  in  his  laughter,  his 
wit,  and  his  love  of  life  and  freedom. 

They  ask   questions  amongst   themselves, 
trying  to  put  a  picture  together  of  their  new 
situation,  as  they  smoke  outside  their >■  tents. 
They  discuss  all  the  rumors  they've  heard 
since  arriving.     They  speculate  on  what  the 
duty  will  be  like  where  they  are  going.    Some 
men's  orders  have  been  changed  since  ar- 
riving.    They're  going  to  a  place  they  haven't 
looked  up  on  a  map  yet. 
"Hey,  Where's  Phu  Bal?" 
"Anybody  know  where  Ban  Me  Thuot  Is?" 
Nobody  ever  gets  the  pronunciations  right, 
but  after  a  while  everybody  gets  to  under- 
stand. 

Names,  places,  stories,  and  scuttlebutt; 
each  man  tries  to  find  his  own  niche  In 
this  struggle  for  which  his  generation  now 
bears  the  burden  of  such  great  responsibility. 
In  a  blacked-out  tent  a  GI  talks  to  his 
buddy  in  the  next  bunk.  He  gripes  about  his 
discomforts,  the  lousy  luck  that  brought  him 
here,  the  good  job  he  had  to  give  up  back 
home,  the  sweet  car  he  was  paying  on,  his 
girl,  the  gang  he  ran  around  with  on  the 
block,  and  the  good  life  a  million  miles  away. 
This  is  a  GI's  heritage  a  script  he  doesn't 
realize  be  knows  already,  handed  down 
through  this  century  from  generations  of 
Americans  whj^spent  nights  In  tents  like 
this  on  battlefields  all  over  the  world. 

His  bud^y  doesn't  answer,  and  he  wonders 
how  a  guy  can  sleep  so  hard  so  fast. 

The  American  soldier  in  tent  city  is  Im- 
patlent  to  get  going.  He  is  perpetually  tired 
of  standing  In  lines  and  waiting  for  things. 
Nothing  will  Atlsfy  him  more,  aside  from 
going  home,  than  to  get  to  his  new  unit  where 
he  can  begin  the  countdown  of  dajrs  until 
his  12-month  totir  is  over  and  he  can  go 
home,  to  his  folks,  his  csu-,  and  his  girl,  and 
the  good  life  again. 
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Other  men,  the  college  age 
ward  to  home  and  school,  man 

Older  men,  lifers  in  the  seri 
ward  to  getting  back  to  the 
dren  they  had  to  leave  behind 

Nothing  in  the  Army  will  be 
for  the  GI  until  then.     But 
gives  a  man  something  to  fight 

The  GI  can  be  cynical,  gross , 
ent.      He   can    also    be 
and  proud;  cdmic.  outspoken. 
He  would  probably  never  be 
in  another  army  where  men 
more   for   speaking   out 
American   and   these   personal 
also  a  way  of  life.    He  has  alw 

He    will    put    down    the 
who  thinks  the  world  owes 
for  throwing  a  curve  Into  his 
nam.     Yet  he  and  the  same 
each  other  home  the  next  nlgljt 
beers.     He  will  go  out  of  his 
municate   with    the   local 
play  with  the  throngs  of  chlldrin 
around  the  compound  to  chas  s 
glare    of    the    floodlights,    to 
( every  one  of  them ) ,  to  ask  ' 
and  generally  to  gawk  at  the  " 
far  away. 

He  likes  children.    He  can't 
on  one:  the  spunky,  rugged  little 
boys  who   want   to   punch,   w; 
and  try  out  their  karate,  and 
very  femimine.  and  very  lovel  ? 
namese  girls  with  the  beautif  il 
hair  who  stand  aside  shyly: 
wee    who   comes    toddling    up 
pants  to  be  with  bigger  boys, 
little    kid    who    comes    up    an 
nickel. 

He  works  magic  with  these 
called  a  smile,. a  stick  of  gum, 
bar,  and  a  big  heart. 

There   is  an   undercurrent 
tells  him  almost  instinctively 
is  witnessing  a  showdown 
ology  like  his,  which  cherishes 
the   individual   human   soul, 
of    these    children,    and    the 
places  far  greater  value  on 
back,  a  value  like  the  Vietco^g 
communism. 

He  still  has  a  lot  to  learn 
diplomacy   with   people   whose 
are  different  from  his  own, 
walking  down  a  sidewalk  in 
land,  it  is  often  a  sign  of  grea ; 
allow  that  man  the  center  of 
But  he  Is  learning   •    •    •   ev 

He  cannot  be  certain  of  thi 
he  Is  determined  to  have  one 
GI's.  more   than   some 
can   ever   know  first   hand, 
that  these  Vietnamese  kids  an 
lies  will  have  a  future,  too. 

He  is  apprehensive  of  that 
the  burden  of  battle  may  be 
shoulders  for  the  first  time; 
itles  of  mercy  and  charity 
since  childhood  might  have 
aside  if  It  becomes  necessary 
Others    will    have    no    compu 
pulling  the  trigger  on  a  Vietcotg 

He  senses  that  the  characte: 
the  rumble  of  distant  conflict 
stant  In  their  honesty.     They 
appear  to  be  and  nothing  more 
seek  not  to  impress  because 
living  things  of  flesh  and   blo^d 
But  they  do  impress,  the  first 
ingly,  for  neither  souls  nor 
been  built  into  them,  or  the 
What  they  are  they  make   no 
Neither    do    they    repent, 
better,  and  there  Is  no  hcpe 
being  taught  or  learning 

This  is  why  no  man  can  forget 
has   ever   associated  himself 
experienced  the  havoc  they 
*'obody    ever    guaranteed 
dying  in  this  century  would 
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natural  that  a  heavy  "lurden  should  tire  a 
man's  shoulders,  even  a  great  nation's  shoul- 
ders. But  it  is  how  well  a  man  or  nation 
carries  its  burdens  that  bespeaks  Its  char- 
acter. And  here  in  the  embattled  republic, 
humanity  calls. 

To  the  American  soldier  who  will  have 
served  here,  died  here,  and  survived  here, 
it  will  have  sounded  eternally  profane  for 
the  secure  at  home  to  have  said,  "you  men 
were  wrong  and  your  ordeal  in  vain." 

Let  the  man  guard  his  words  who  has  not 
been  here,  who  has  not  seen,  and  felt,  and 
known  this  war. 

Let  us  ever  guard  his  right  to  dissent.  But 
one  Sunday  in  the  church  of  his  choice  may 
he  instead  ask  God  to  grant  the  Americans 
here  and  to  those  to  come,  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldier  In  battle  for  his  Republic, 
and  the  Allies  here  to  help  him,  one  fair 
request : 

"The  serenity  to  accept  the  things  they 
cannot  change  here;- 

The  courage  to  change  the  things  they  can; 

And  the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference." 


MARITIME  RESTRICTION  PREVENTS 
AMERICAN  WHEAT  SALES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
regrettable  shipping  restriction  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  sell  wheat  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope cannot  be  defended  on  any  rational 
ground.  The  imfortunate  aspects  of 
such  restriction  is  further  underscored  in 
an  excellent  editorial  published  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  August  13, 1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the   Chicago   (111.)   Dally  News.  Aug. 

13.  19«5] 

Russia  Turns  West  for  Wheat 

Russia  has  plunged  into  the  Western 
wheat  market  In  a  big  way  with  orders  for 
214  mlllloa  bushels  from  Canada  to  cost 
9450  million.  The  purchase  reflects  another 
bad  harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  raises  a 
strong  possibility  that  Russia  will  once  more 
seek  a  deal  to  buy  grain  from  the  United 
States. 

U.S.  wheat  sales  to  Russia  lack  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Canadian  approach.  To  Cana- 
dians, business  is  business,  and  If  Russia, 
Red  China,  or  any  other  Communist  country 
has  the  money,  Canada  will  sell.  Here  the 
grain  business  gets  intertwined  with  domes- 
tic and  international  politics  end  prejudice 
until  the  strands  are  lost. 

Already,  forces  are  being  marshaled  In 
Washington  to  block  any  wheat  sales  to 
Communist  countries.  This  despite  the  ex- 
perience of  2  years  ago,  when  Russia  bought 
$145  million  worth  of  wheat  In  the  United 
States  Without  undermining  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

U.S.  stores  of  surplus  wheat  have  declined 
a  bit  in  recent  years,  to  a  current  12-year 
low.  But  there  were  still  819  million  bushels 
in  the  bins  as  of  July  1,  being  stored  at  a 
massive  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  otherwise 
contributing  to  the  insoluble  farm  problem. 
An  opportunity  to  sell  some  of  this  surplus 
on  the  world  market  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
dismissed. 

Much  of  oiw  surplus  grain  goes  to  coun- 
tries that  can  pay  only  in  soft,  local  curren- 
cies, which  means  the  sale  is  virtually  a  gift. 
Russia  pays  in  hard  currencies  on  the  Inter- 
national market,  which  Is  no  small  consider- 
ation In  view  of  our  precarious  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

There  are.  of  course,  ample  reasons  for 
caution  in  trading  with  the  Soviets  that  do 


not  arise  In  trade  with  our  allies.  It  would 
be  foolhardy,  for  example,  to  extend  long- 
term  credits  to  Russia  and  thereby  help  build 
up  an  economy  that  is  in  threatening  compe- 
tition with  our  own. 

But  we  find  no  merit  in  the  emotional 
argument  that  selling  Russia  subsidized 
wheat  constitutes  an  American  subsidy  to 
Russia.  It  is  the  American  farmer  and  ex- 
porter who  benefit  from  the  subsidy,  not  the 
nation  that  buys  grain  at  the  world  market 
price.  And  if  we  block  sales  of  grain  to  Rus- 
sia, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  middleman 
nations  from  buying  our  grain  at  the  world 
price  and  reaping  a  profit  from  selling  flour 
to  Russia. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  propaganda 
value  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist nations  turn  to  the  W-st  when  they 
need  wheat.  Nothing  they  could  do  would 
better  Illustrate  the  basic  point  we  are  try- 
ing to  make:  Our  system  works;  theirs 
doesn't. 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  AND 
REVIEW  OP  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT FINANCED  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  maintain  Government- 
wide  oversight  and  review  of  the  research 
and  development  being  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan]  has  long  recognized  that  need  and 
has  himself  done  significant  and  valuable 
work  toward  that  end  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  oversight  committee  of 
the  Senate,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  honored  to 
serve.  I  am  greatly  pleased  that  our 
distinguished  chairman  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  ]  has  created  a  special  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research  in  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee,  and 
has  appointed  me  to  chair  it. 

With  the  help  of  the  able  and  hard- 
working Senators  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, we  will  do  our  best  to  carry  out  the 
job  our  distinguished  chairman  has  given 
us. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  explain  the 
subcommittee's  work  and  scope  of  oper- 
ations, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  dated 
August  20,  1965,  and  a  statement  which 
I  made  on  the  same  date,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chadiman,  CoMMrrTEE  ON  Government 
Operations,  August  20,  1965 

Senator  John  McClellan  announced  to- 
day that  he  has  appointed  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  to  be 
composed  of  Senators  Fred  R.  Harris,  of 
Oklahoma,  as  chairman,  McClellan, 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  and  Milward  L.  Simpson. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  Intensive  studies,  in- 
cluding hearings  as  may  be  necessary.  Into 
the  operations  of  research  and  development 
programs  financed  by  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  The  studies 
will  include  research  in  such  fields  as  eco- 
nomics and  social  science,  as  well  as  basic 
science,  research  and  technology.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  those  programs 
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now  being  carried  out  through  contracts 
with  higher  educational  Institutions  and 
private  organizations,  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals, to  determine  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  national  research,  develop- 
ment and  manpower  policies  and  programs, 
in  order  to  bring  about  government-wide 
coordination  and  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  scientific  and  research 
activities. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  further  directed 
to  examine  existing  research  Information 
operations,  the  Impact  of  Federal  research 
and  development  programs  on  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  programs  to  insure  equi- 
table distribution  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  among  such  institutions  and 
other  contractors. 

The  staff  of  the  full  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  will  be  assigned  to  provide 
the  necessary  staff  services  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  subcommltee  chairman  will 
be  authorized  to  appoint,  without  compensa- 
tion, such  technical  advisors  and  consultants 
as  may  be  required  to  attain  the  subcom- 
mittee's objectives.  Should  these  studies  in- 
dicate that  legislative  action  may  be  required 
to  develop  an  adequate  and  comprehensive 
program  covering  these  operations,  the  sub- 
committee will  be  directed  to  submit  ap- 
propriate recommendations  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Statement  of  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  or 
Oklahoma,  August  20,   1965 

I  am  grateful  to  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
lan, of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  for  the  creation 
at  my  suggestion  of  a  special  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research,  and  for  his  ap- 
pointment of  me  to  chair  the  new  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  research  today.  The  Government  is 
spending  approximately  $15  billion  a  year  for 
research  and  development,  or  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  total  annual  budget.  This 
compares  with  a  Government  expenditure  for 
the  same  purpose  of  around  $75  million  in 
1940  and  $2  billion  in  1953. 

More  than  half  of  those  engaged  in  re- 
search In  this  country  are  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  most  of  the  others 
are  influenced  by  its  research  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search will  be  an  active  subcommittee,  ex- 
amining Into  all  aspects  of  the  huge.  $15 
billion  annual  expenditure  for  Federal  re- 
search and  development  programs.  I  plan 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  soon 
to  discuss  objectives  and  to  lay  our  work  for 
next  session  and  the  balance  of  this  session. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject embraced  by  this  new  subcommittee. 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  as  chair- 
man of  a  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  and  In- 
ternational Organizations,  undertook  In  1960 
studies  of  this  matter,  as  did  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Research  In  1963 
and  1964. 

Presently,  there  is  no  way  for  one  agency 
to  find  out  readily  whether  a  subject  pro- 
posed to  be  researched  by  it  is  or  has  been 
the  subject  of  research  by  some  other  gov- 
ernmental agency.  There  is  no  centralized 
oversight  or  review  of  research  contracts  let 
by  the  various  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Research  results  are  not  readily  accessible 
to  government  agencies  or  the  general  public, 
because  there  is  no  centralized  filing,  index- 
ing, or  reporting  of  them. 

No  present  administrative  procedure  exists 
to  require  substantial  justlflcatlon  for  the 
letting  of  particular  contracts.  Each  agency 
pretty  much  makes  Its  own  decisions  on 
whether  research  contracts  should  be  let  and 
to  whom. 


Universities  and  other  prospective  research 
contractors  have  no  regular  way  of  knowing 
in  advance  what  research  and  development 
contracts  are  to  be  let. 

The  $15  billion  anntial  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  research  and  de- 
velopment has  tremendous  Impact  on  higher 
education  and  our  economy  generally.  There 
is  no  overall  national  policy  on  research  or 
the  proper  use  of  research  manpower  re- 
sources. 

Approximately  100  of  the  1,800  colleges 
and  universities  in  America  receive  the  bulk 
of  research  contracts  let  to  higher  education 
Institutions.  Twenty  universities  do  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  the  Government  re- 
search work  and,  not  surprisingly,  these 
same  20  universities  graduate  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Ph.  D.'s  In  the  country.  The  re- 
sult obviously  is  that  the  favored  institutions 
haye  grown  stronger  while  the  unfavored  ones 
have  become  less  able  to  compete  for  research 
projects. 

Lastly,  our  subcommittee,  In  addition  to 
considering  these  various  aspects  of  the 
problem,  will  also  be  concerned  with  making 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of 
administrative  machinery  to  eliminate  du- 
plications and  overlapping  of  research  proj- 
ects handled  by  different  Federal  agencies 
and  to  reduce  unnecessary  expenditures. 


COOPERATIVE  ACTION  TO  ELIM- 
INATE IMMEDIATE  AND  DEEP- 
SEATED  CAUSES  OF  RIOTS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  last 
Tuesday  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  making  sev- 
eral recommendations  for  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  tragic  holocaust  occur- 
ring in  my  State  last  week. 

Yesterday  I  received  an  excellent  and 
constructive  reply  from  the  President 
telling  me  that  my  suggestions  would  be 
thoroughly  considered.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B-  Johnson, 
Tlie  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Recently  in  the  Watts 
district  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  my 
State,  the  Nation  and  the  world  witnessed  a 
tragic  outbreak  of  violence  and  destruction. 
Apparently,  law  and  order  have  now  been  re- 
established. Sociologists  will  long  study 
what  caused  this  explosion  but  the  time  for 
constructive  measures  by  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  National  G«v- 
erument.  and  by  the  State  government,  and 
the  communities  affected  is  now. 

I  have  long  supported  the  establishment 
and  continuation  of  the  programs  carried  out 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  believe  It  is  es- 
sential  that  all  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as 
those  dealing  with  the  antipoverty  program 
be  immediately  mobilized  on  a  coordinated 
basis  to  make  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Watts  area  a  true  demonstration  of  self-help 
and  cooperation  between  private  and  public 
groups.  I  would  hope  that  the  resources 
not  only  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, but  also  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Labor  through 
the  manpower  development,  retraining  and 
employment  programs  would  be  Imagina- 
tively extended  to  those  who  have  suffered 
so  much  in  this  area.  Certainly  programs 
such  as  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
(VISTA)  would  be  immensely  helpful  in 
working   with   community   organizations   to 


further  adult  participation  on  a  neighbor- 
hood basis  in  community  life.  I  understand 
such  a  program  has  already  been  success- 
fully conducted  on  a  demonstration  basis 
in  Philadelphia. 

Surely,  all  arrangements  should  be  im- 
mediately made  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
this  holocaust.  I  respectfully  believe  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  this  critically  Important  field. 
With  sincere  respect. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  19, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate.  '» 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  I  appreciate  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 18  recommending  that  programs  of 
Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  those  ot  State, 
city,  and  private  organizations,  be  coordi- 
nated to  make  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Watts  area  in  Los  Angeles  a  demonstration  of 
self-help  and  cooperation  between  private 
and  public  groups. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Los  Angeles  situation.  As  you  know,  I  have 
followed  the  events  there  closely. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Governor 
Brown  and  Mayor  Yorty,  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
former  head  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service,  was  sent  to  Los  Angeles  to  advise 
and  constat  with  both  the  Governor  and  the 
mayor.  Governor  Collins  is  working  on  all 
the  approaches  you  have  so  thoughtfully 
suggested.  He  has  reported  that  he  Is  meet- 
ing with  the  State,  local,  private,  and  Fed- 
eral rep'resentatives  in  Los  Angeles  immedi- 
ately to  assist  in  bringing  together  the  ef- 
forts of  all  of  these  agencies  to  ease  tensions 
and  begin  the  task  of  rebuilding. 

I  agree  that  we  must  eliminate  both  the 
immediate  and  deep-seated  causes  of  riots 
such  as  those  we  witnessed  in  Los  Angeles. 
Together  with  the  Congress,  and  with  much 
help  from  Senators  like  you,  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  many  programs  designed  to 
give  residents  of  poverty-stricken  areas  the 
sense  of  hope  and  responsibility  essential  for 
human  growth  In  a  free  society.  But,  there 
are  complex  problems  and  the  solutions  are 
neither  quick  nor  easy.  The  White  House 
Conference  in  November  should  help  us  to 
find  solutions,  as  should  the  work  of  the 
special  commission  announced  by  Gover- 
nor Brown  to  examine  In  depth  the  causes 
of  the  Los  Angeles  riots. 

With  deep  gratitude  for  your  excellent  sug- 
gestions and  assurances  that  I  will  see  that 
each  of  them  is  thoroughly  considered  im- 
mediately for  appropriate  action,  I  am.  your 
friend. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12:30  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes pjn.) ,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
12:30  pm. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  12:30  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  cMr.  Metcalf)  . 


PUBLIC    WORKS   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr,    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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turn  to  the  consideration 
No.  615.  H.R.  9220. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pure.    The  bill  will  be  etatec 

The  Legislative  Clerk. 
9220)  making  appropriation 
civil  functions  administered 
pariment  of  Defense,  the 
certain  agencies  of  the  Depai 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
the  St.  Lav/rence  Seaway 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
tliority,  and  the  Delaware 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 

The  ACTING  FRESIDENfT 
pore.    Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection 
proceeded  to  consider  the 
been  reported  from  the 
Appropriations  with  amendi+fents 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr. 
action  will   be   taken   on 
aiternoon.      It    will    be 
business  on  Monday. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEr^ 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
the  roll. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDElfT 
pore.    Without  objection,  it 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mi 
cently  there  have  been 
indications  that  American 
nam  was  about  to  become 
partisan  controversy, 
seemed  underway  to  discov 
of  splitting  Republican  pfll 
east  Asia   under   President 
from  the  period  in   1954 
Kennedy,  and  especially 
more  recently. 

The  division  was  laborec 
given  impetus  by  a  stateme  it 
to  President  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  United 
centrated  on  economic  aid 
commitment,  in  Vietnam. 

Yesterday  President 
fled  the  situation  with  a  n 
dorsement  of  President 
in  southeast  Asia — a 
and  generous  support. 

President  Eisenhower,  ii 
repudiated  efforts  to  mak  ; 
issue  of   the   Johnson 
policies  in  Vietnam.    He 
I  use 'his  word — as  "rot" 
ports  of  a  difference  in 
Vietnam  question  between 
ident  Johnson. 

In  fact,  at  his  news 
day,   former  Pi-esident 
jected  any  interpretation 
any  difference  between  th( 
policy   on   Vietnam   and 
policy. 
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Let  me  quote  what  President  Eisen- 
hower added  at  that  news  conference. 
These  are  President  Eisenhower's  re- 
marks yesterday : 

The  public  should  understand  how  dif- 
ferent the  circumstances  are  today  from  a 
decade  ago. 

Eisenhower  said  that  in  1954  the  hope 
was  that  South  Vietnam  would  be  left 
in  peace  by  the  Communists  in  North 
Vietnam  and  could  survive  with  suf- 
ficient economic  aid.  But  those  hope 
have  not  been  realized. 
President  Eisenhower  added : 
I  have  saldHigaln  and  again  that  I  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  efforts  to  defeat 
the  Communist  military  challenge  in  South 
Vietnam.  , 

Mr.  President,  ^ny  careful  and  fair 
review  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  since 
1954  discloses  the  remarkable  continuity 
and  consistency  of  that  policy. 

It  has  evolved  logically  from  commit- 
ments originally  made  in  1954,  based  on 
the  principle  of  assisting  a  country  that 
foimally  requested  us  to  help. 

Throughout  this  period  we  have  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  peace  through 
economic  and  educational  aid  and,  yes, 
through  some  military  advice  and  supply, 
was  our  basis  for  responding  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  plea  for  support. 

Anyone  with  an  ear  to  hear  or  an  eye 
to  read  must  admit  that  in  recent 
months  the  Johnson  administration  has 
stepped  up  our  drive  for  peaceful  nego- 
tiations— negotiations  anywhere,  any- 
time, any  place,  with  anyone — even  more 
vigorously  than  we  have  necessarily 
stepped  up  the  scope  and  size  of  our  mili- 
tary help. 

With  the  appointment  of  General 
Lansdale  as  a  top  aide  to  Ambassador 
Lodge,  we  are  seeking  a  greater  initiative 
on  the  economic  and  educational  front 
of  this  complex  war. 

The  Johnson  administration  certainly 
recogtiizes  at  least  as  clearly  as  any  ad- 
ministration has  that  we  must  win  peace 
in  Vietnam  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,  not  simply  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  American  commitment  is  greater 
than  it  has  been,  but  no  one  should  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  that  commitment  is 
in  about  the  same  balance  in  1965  as  is 
in  1955 — in  spite  of  the  immense  escala- 
tion in  military  activity  from  Communist 
aggression.  We  still  recognize  that  we 
cannot  successfully  help  Soutn  Vietnam 
to  defend  itself  without  very  heavy  com- 
mitments on  the  economic,  the  educa- 
tional, and  the  psychological  fronts. 
And  our  actions  show  this. 

We  recognize  that  this  war  must  end 
with  negotiations.  We  have  no  design, 
none  on  North  Vietnam.  But  we  also 
recognize  that  the  military  capacity  to 
defend  South  Vietnam  and  the  will  to  use 
that  capacity  in  its  defense  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  will  to  negotiate,  if  peace 
is  to  be  achieved. 

Consider  the  remarkable  record  of 
continuity  in  the  U.S.  policy  in  southeast 
Asia  since  we  first  responded  to  the  re- 
quest for  assistance  from  that  embattled 
little  country. 

From  1954  to  1965,  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  United  States  in  its  south- 


east Asian  policy  has  been  unchanged. 
That  purpose  has  been  to  prevent  the 
imposition  on  southeast  Asia  of  the  polit- 
ical power  of  communism,  backed  by 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  explained  to  Winston 
Churchill  on  April  4,  1954,  such  a  result 
in  southeast  Asia  "would  be  a  grave 
threat  to  the  whole  free  community,"  and 
"this  possibility  should  now  be  met  by 
united  action  and  not  passively  ac- 
cepted." 

That  was  not  President  Johnson  in 
1965;  that  was  President  Eisenhower  in 
April  1954,  more  than  11  years  ago. 

In  the  conditions  of  early  1954,  united 
action  did  not  prove  possible,  and  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  later  that  spring, 
agreements  were  reached  which  con- 
ceded one-half  of  Vietnam  to  Communist 
power. 

But  the  United  States  did  not  change 
its  purpose.  It  proceeded  promptly  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles: 

The  purpose  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  Is  the  creation  of  unity 
for  security  and  peace  In  southeast  Asia  and 
the  southwestern  Pacific.  It  Is  a  treaty  for 
collective  defense  against  both  open  armed 
attack  and  internal  subversion.  Although 
the  United  States  has  no  direct  territorial 
interest  in  southeact  Asia',  we  have  much  in 
common  with  the  people  and  governments  of 
this  area  and  are  united  in  the  face  of  a 
common  danger  that  stems  from  interna- 
tional communism. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  was  signed  on  October  14,  1954. 
The  Senate  approved  it  4  months  later 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  1.  Vietnam  is  not  a 
member  of  the  treaty,  but  it  is  protected 
by  the  treaty  under  a  protocol  agreed  at 
the  same  time. 

This  is  something  that  many  of  the 
critics  of  the  administration  in  Vietnam 
overlook.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  a  firm 
commitment  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  South  Vietnam,  and  reaCBrmed 
by  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson,  and  that  we  also  have  a  com- 
mitment under  the  Southeast  Collective 
Defense  Tieaty  of  1954. 

As  Secretary  Rusk  said  so  well  on  tele- 
vision some  10  days  ago,  the  American 
commitment  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Unless  we  keep  our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam,  a  commitment  which  is  widely 
recognized  throughout  the  world  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  our  word  and 
promise  will  mean  little  in  the  future. 
As  Secretary  Rusk  also  indicated,  peace 
is  based  very  heavily  on  the  good  word 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  more 
than  40  countries  throughout  the  world. 

On  October  25,  1954,  President  Eisen- 
hower made  a  specific  offer  of  help  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  implications  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded Geneva  Conference  "have  caused 
grave  concern  regarding  the  future  of  a 
country  temporarily  divided  by  an  arti- 
ficial military  grouping,  weakened  by  a 
long  and  exhausting  war,  and  faced  by 
enemies  without  and  by  their  subversive 
collaborators  within."  President  Eisen- 
hower said  that  he  was  instructing  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Vietnam  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Vietnamese  Government 
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how  an  intelligent  program  of  American 
aid  could  assist  Vietnam  in  its  hour  of 
trial,  provided  that  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment in  return  would  give  assurances 
as  to  its  own  standards  of  performance. 
President  Eisenhower  stated: 

The  purpose  of  this  oflfer  is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggression 
through  military  means. 

That  was  the  commitment  which  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  made  to  Vietnam  in 
1954. 

This  Eisenhower  purpose  is  the  same 
as  the  Johnson  purpose,  the  purpose  of 
the  U.S.  Government  today.  In  support 
of  this  consistent,  continuous  purpose, 
changes  in  the  shape  of  American  as- 
sistance and  support  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  last  10  years, 
as  subversion,  terror,  and  infiltration 
from  the  north  have  increased. 

American  economic  assistance  under 
Eisenhower  was  followed  almost  at  once 
by  an  American  Military  Advisory  Group, 
in  1955. 

In  thcHate  1950°s,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assignee  were  stepped  up,  and,  in 
October  1960,  Piesident  Eisenhower  as- 
sured the  Vietnamese  Government: 

For  so  long  as  our  strength  can  be  use- 
ful, the  United  States  will  continue  to  assist 
Vietnam  In  the  difficult  but  hopeful  struggle 
ahead. 

In  December  1961,  President  Kennedy 
responded  to  increasing  Communist  pres- 
sure by  a  major  enlargement  of  the  Mil- 
itary Advisory  and  Assistance  Command. 

In  August  1964,  President  Johnson  Ve^ 
plied  to  direct  aggression  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  and  the  Congress  overwhelming- 
ly passed  the  southeast  Asia  resolution 
by  a  combined  vote  of  504-2.  This  reso- 
lution reaffirmed  the  vital  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  to  world  peace  of 
"the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia. '  It  de- 
clared: 

The  United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared, 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all 
necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of 
its  freedom. 

In  Februai-y  1965,  after  repeated  mili- 
tary sneak  attacks  upon  U.S.  installa- 
tions in  South  Vietnam,  President  John- 
son authorized  controlled  and  measured 
air  action  against  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1965,  after  careful  review  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  Vietnam,  President 
Johnson  authorized  further  deployments 
of  U.S.  forces  for  combat  assignments  in 
South  Vietnam,  having  determined  that 
it  was  essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  Commander,  General  West- 
moreland. 

Throughout  these  11  years,  there  has 
been  no  partisan  division  within  the 
United  States  on  southeast  Asia  or  on 
South  Vietnam.  Democrats  have  sup- 
poited  a  Republican  President,  and  Re- 
publicans have  supported  two  Demo- 
cratic Presidents.  Senator  Lyndon  John- 
son fully  supported  President  Eisenhow- 
er, and  General  Eisenhower  has  given 


generously  of  time,  counsel,  and  sup- 
port to  President  Johnson. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States  to- 
day is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
in  1954.  That  pmixise  was  clearly  stated 
by  President  Johnson  on  July  28,  as  fol- 
lows: "To  do  what  must  be  done  to  bring 
an  end  to  aggression  and  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement." 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  my  con- 
tention that  the  Johnson  administration 
is  indeed  stepping  up  the  efforts  to  fight 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  as  well  as  meeting  the 
military  necessities,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  written  by  Evans  and  Novak 
entitled  "Vietnam's  Quiet  War,"  setting 
forth  the  remarkable  record  and  assign- 
ment of  Gen.  Edward  Lansdale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ViETN.^M's  Quiet  War 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Acting  under  the  private  sponsorship  of 
the  White  House  itself,  a  new  team  of  non- 
military  experts  will  take  off  soon   for  the 
jungle  hamlets  of  Vietnam. 

Their  mission:  To  develop  new  techniques 
to  close  the  worst  gap  of  all — the  growing 
gap  between  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment, 

What  makes  this  newest  attempt  In  the 
vital  nonmllitary  phase  of  the  war  particu- 
larly Interesting  is  the  Identity  of  the  Amer- 
ican who  will  lead  the  new  effort:  the  famed 
MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Lansdale  (U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired), a  victorious  veteran  of  counter- 
insurgency  politics  in  the  Philippines. 

The  decision  to  let  Lansdale  try  his  experi- 
enced hand  in  the  shadowy  arts  of  rural  re- 
construction (perhaps  the  decisive  Issue  In 
saving  South  Vietnam  from  comrttunlsm) 
was  taken  at  the  highest  levels.  It  Is  a 
gamble — and  an  opportunity. 

The  gamble  is  found  in  Lansdale's  personal 
history  In  the  Par  East. 

While  still  on  the  active  list  (and  famous 
throughout  southeast  Asia  as  "Over  Hill  and 
Lansdale")  the  general  was  an  ioside  man  in 
the  turbulent  early  days  of  Saigon's  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem.  He  was  the  go-between  in  countless 
sub  rosa  missions  for  the  then  tiny  U.S.  mis- 
sion In  Saigon  and  the  new,  unstable  Diem 
government. 

•Nothing  happened  in  Saigon  that  Ed 
didn't  have  a  hand  in  or  know  about,"  an 
admiring  Washington  friend  confides.  "He 
knows  where  all  the  bodies  are  burled." 

Why,  tlien.  is  he  a  gamble?  Because  nobody 
really  can  predict  Lansdale's  reception  by  the 
present  ruling  faction  In  Saigon's  presidential 
•  palace.  Since  Diem's  asasslnatlon  In  1963, 
governments  have  come  and  gone  like  mon- 
soon showers.  Consequently.  Lansdale's  bril- 
liant exploits  in  those  early  days  might  em- 
barrass rather  than  assist  htm  In  working 
with  the  newest  regime,  headed  by  Air  Vice- 
Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

In  fact,  this  danger  Is  a  key  reason  why 
the  U.S.  Government  hasn't  sent  Lansdale 
back  to  Saigon  sooner  than  this. 

But  now  the  White  House  has  decided  that 
the  opportunity  outweighs  the  gamble. 

Tliat  opportunity  can  also  be  found  in 
Lansdale's  background:  During  the  last 
stages  of  the  violent  guerrilla  war  In  the 
Philippines,  led  by  the  Communist  Huks, 
It  was  Lansdale  who  worked  out  new  tech- 
niques to  win  back  the  allegiance  of  peasants 
who  had  defected  to  the  Reds. 

Lansdale  was  the  late  Ramon  Magsaysay's 
unsung  hero  on  the  long  road  back  to  victory 
over  the  Huks.  The  essential  Job  as  Magsay- 
say  raUied  his  coiuitry   against  the  insur- 


gency was  to  woo  the  Philippine  peasants 
away  from  the  promises  of  the  guerrillas. 

In  Saigon  today  an  Immense  U.S.  aid  mis- 
sion dispenses  some  $350  million  a  year  to 
keep  the  economy  going.  But  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  hamlets  from  Saigon  continues. 

Out  In  the  provinces  there  still  Is  no  sense 
of  identification  with  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

On  top  of  this,  the  prospect  of  thousands 
of  innocent  victims  In  the  escalating  war 
(many  of  whom  will  be  blamed  on  the  United 
States)  Is  deeply  worrying  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Drastically  needed  while  the 
noisy  military  war  intensifies  is  even  greater 
intensification  of  the  quiet  war. 

No  hard  plans  have  yet  been  made  for  the 
team  of  a  dozen  experts  that  Lansdale  will 
take  to  Saigon  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
One  possibility:  a  lengthy  tour  of  duty  in 
a  single  province,  perhaps  In  Long  An  Prov- 
ince near  Saigon,  to  develop  the  elusive  tech- 
niques for  closing  the  gap  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people. 

Lansdale  will  be  directly  responsible  to 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with  an 
open-end  commission  giving  him  plenty  of 
room  for  maneuver.  He  will  work  closely 
with  the  Vietnamese  Government  and  local 
Vietnam  officials  engaged  In  pacification  and 
rural  reconstruction  in  the  hamlets  and 
villages. 

But  officials  here  are  keeping  their  fingers 
crossed.  The  question  is  not  only  whether 
his  old  Dlcm  connections  will  hurt  Lansdale 
despite  all  his  expertise  In  the  politics  of 
^counterlnsurgency.  The  deeper  question  is 
wliether  Saigon  can  really  win  the  allegiance 
of  the  countryside. 

In  an  answer  to  that  second  question  Mies 
the  key  to  a  final  solution  In  Vietnam. 


RESTORE  BUDGET  CUTS  IN  CON- 
SERVATION TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature,  reflecting  the 
Badger  State's  great  interest  in  conser- 
vation, has  passed  a  joint  resolution  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  restore  budget  cuts 
in  conservation  technical  assistance  and 
in  cost  sharing  for  conservation  and  re- 
source development  projects  works^on 
privately  owned  lands. 

Happily,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  share  this  great  concern  for  con- 
sei-vation  and  have  restored  these  funds. 
This  congressional  action,  which  I  fully 
supported,  restored  an  average  of  $4,500 
per  county  district  to  Wisconsin's  72 
county  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, for  a  total  of  $315,000. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  also  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  offering  to  purcha.se  a 
site  and  provide  necessai-y  auxiliary  fa- 
cilities for  a  200  Bev  accelerator  if  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  locates  this 
atom  smasher  in  Wisconsin. 

This  joint  resolution  points  out  that 
Wisconsin  offers  an  ideal  site,  ample  and 
inexpensive  utility  services,  multiple 
transportation  facilities,  a  skilled  labor 
force  and  excellent  scientific,  educa- 
tional, cultural  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  scientific  staff  which 
would  man  the  accelerator. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  for  its  initiative  and  join 
them  in  urging  construction  of  this,  re- 
search facility  in  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
two  joint  resolutions  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection, 
tions  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Assembly  Joint 
Joint  resolution  menaorializlng 
restore  funds   for 
assistance   and   for 
source  development  works 
wnereas  this  Is  a  time  for 
tio.i   to   the    beauty  of   the  W 
American  countryside,  for 
wildlife    developments    on    priv 
lands,  and  a  stepped  up  " 
Ing    and    pollution   in    our 
lakes,  and  harbors:  and 

Whereas  in  keeping  with 
Johnson's  statement  to  the 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts,  when  he 
last  30  years,  we  have,  through 
programs,  fought  an  Important 
struggle    to    save    our    Nation's 
resources;  our  soil  and  water, 
as  do  many  of  you,  how  despe 
problem    and    how    long    seemi 
against  us  when  we  began.     Tl- 
have  achieved  today  is  proof  of 
can  work   together — from   the 
to    the    local    level — to    do    the 
Nation  needs  done  for  the 
future";  and  Wisconsin  Joins  wijh 
Ing  number  of  Senators  and 
In  Congress,  and  farm  and 
ganlzations.  private  organlzatio  is 
vlduals  from  our  villages  and 
Impending   battle   to   maintain 
TJ.S.  conservation  effort:   Now. 
It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (th 
curring).    That    the    Wisconsir 
hereby   protests   the  cut  of   ' 
conservation  technical  assistancp 
million  in  cost-sharing  for  con 
resource    development    works 
owned  lands  proposed  by  the  U 
the    Budget.     Seventy   percent 
tlon's   lands  are   In   private 
this  slash  would  be  a  reversa 
policy  of  support  for  the  famjly 
for  farmers  least  able  to  pay 
conservation  work;   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsi 
protests  the  proposed  reductic  a 
Federal  technical  assistance  to 
soil  and  water  conservation  dis 
consin  by  approximately  $315.r 
at  $4,500  per  county  district; 
the  proposed  40  percent  reduction 
cost  sharing  in  applying  soil  a 
servation  practices  to  safegtiar  I 
ture  the  natural  resources  of 
Nation;  and  further  protests 
this  responsibility  from  the  ' 
ment  to  private  landowners 
of  government;  and  be  it  furthe  ■ 

Resolved.  That  truly  attested 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  th  i 
the    United    States    and    to 
Kermit  Gordon,  Director  of  th 
of  the  Budget;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
transmitted  to  the  members 
congressional   delegation,   with 
that  they  take  all  appropriate  a 
Introduce  and  enact  legislatic  n 
restore  Federal  funds  for 
nical    assistance   and   for 
natural  resource  development 
necessary  minimum  levels. 
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Assembly  Joint  RESoLtrrioN  105 
Joint    resolution    memorializing    the    Presi- 
dent and   Congress   of   the  United   States 
and    the    United    States    Atomic    Energy 
Commission  to  locate   the   proposed   200- 
bllUon-electron-volt  proton  accelerator  In 
Wisconsin    and    expressing    wholehearted 
intent  to  provide  a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site  and  construction  of  suit- 
able auxiliary  facilities   if  the  accelerator 
Is  so  located  in  Wisconsin 
Whereas  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  consideripg  alternative  sites  as  a  lo- 
cation for  the  construction  of  a  200-biUion- 
electron-volt  accelerator;  and 

Whereas  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
submitted  a  proposal  for  a  Wisconsin  site  as 
the  choice  for  the  new  accelerator  and  Its 
research  mission:  and 

Whereas,  Wisconsin  offers  an  ideal  site, 
ample  and  inexpensive  utility  services,  mul- 
tiple transportation  facilities,  a  skilled  labor 
force,  excellent  scientific,  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  opportunities  for  the 
scientific  staff;  and 

Whereas,  the  location  of  the  accelerator  In 
Wisconsin  would  correct  the  serious  Imbal- 
ance of  the  distribution  of  Federal  scientific 
facilities  among  the  major  geographic  areas 
of  the  country:  and 

Whereas  the  Government,  educational  in- 
stitutions, business  community,  labor 
unions,  and  entire  citizenry  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  have  enthusiastically  expressed 
complete  endorsement  of  the  Wisconsin  site 
for  the  contemplated  accelerator;  Nq(w, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  {the  Senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin urge  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  locate  the  contemplated  200- 
blllion-electron-volt  proton  accelerator  at 
the  proposed  Wisconsin  site;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin express  its  Intent  to  provide  a  sum  suf- 
ficient for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the 
construction  of  suitable  auxiliary  facilities 
for  the  proposed  accelerator  if  it  Is  located 
in  Wisconsin;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  chairman  and  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Research  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  m  Con- 
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Robert  T.  Huber, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  P.  Buckley, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Patrick  J.  Ldcet, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
William  P.  Nugent, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


PROGRESS  IN   STOPPING  NUCLEAR 
SPREAD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  depressing  spetfter  hanging  over  the 
world  is  the  terrible  prospect  that  the 
power  to  destroy  mankind  through 
nuclear  explosions  may  soon  be  held  by 
10  or  20  nations,  including  some  of  the 
most  irresponsible  demagogs  in  recent 
history. 

Recently,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
made  a  superlative  speech  on  this  issue. 
It  was  exceptionally  well  received  in  this 
body.  Of  course,  it  supported  the  efforts 
of  President  Johnson  to  develop  strong 


public  support  for  a  new  and  more  com- 
prehensive nuclear  treaty — one  that 
would  be  specifically  designed  to  choke  off 
the  terrible  threat  of  proliferation.  Now 
that  the  Johnson  administration  has 
presented  a  draft  treaty  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  at 
Geneva,  we  seem  to  be  moving  ahead,  at 
least  a  little. 

In  a  recent  column,  the  able  com- 
mentator Joseph  Kraft  analyzes  the 
significance  of  this  American  proposal 
and  concludes : 

The  end  result  Is  that  a  door  once  locked 
tight  is  now  slightly  ajar.  If  that  gain  looks 
minimal,  the  fact  is  that.  Just  as  in  the  test 
ban,  the  Russians  may,  any  time,  walk 
through  the  door. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  written  by 
Joseph  Kraft  "Progress  at  Geneva." 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Progress  at  Geneva 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Anybody  can  sing  a  dirge  on  the  draft 
treaty  against  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  this  country  presented  yester- 
day at  Geneva.  The  Russians  are  not  about 
to  sign.  France  and  China  are  not  even 
In  the  conference.  And  the  draft  Is  only  a 
piece  of  paper  anyhow. 

Even  so,  the  draft  is  probably  the  biggest 
step  toward  peace  since  the  test  ban  treaty 
of  2  years  ago.  Indeed.  Its  mere  existence 
confirms  the  President's  growing  mastery 
over  forces  and  pressures  that  have  pre- 
viously slowed  or  blunted  almost  all  con- 
ciliatory proposals  of  the  United  States. 

Up  to  now,  discussion  of  nonprollferatlon 
of  nuclear  weapons  was  everybody's  favorite 
excuse  for  braying  Insults.  That  fatal 
temptation  could  be  seen  even  In  the  rela- 
tively mild  sessions  of  the  present  Geneva 
meetings. 

The  Russians  kicked  off  by  saying  that 
the  price  for  a  treaty  was  that  this  country 
abandon  Vietnam,  Laos,  the  Congo,  and  West 
Germany.  The  American  delegate  retorted 
that  the  Russians  were  .tislng  the  talks  as  a 
cover  for  the  form  of  aggression  they  call 
wars  of  national  liberation.  The  most  Im- 
portant neutrals  at  Geneva— India,  Sweden, 
and  Egypt — thereupon  declared  that  they 
would  make  no  commitments  until  the  Big 
Two  settled  down  to  the  realities. 

The  treaty  draft  at  least  gets  the  subject 
down  to  realities.  It  indicates  what  Is  re- 
quired, from  big  countries  and  from  small.  If 
early  and  rapid  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  to  be  prevented.  Diplomats 
would  not  be  diplomats  If  they  were  not 
adept  at  avoiding  the  subject.  But  from  here 
on  m.  when  nonprollferatlon  Is  the  subject, 
the  world  wiU  know  who  Is  talking  seriously 
and  who  isWerely  spouting  propaganda. 

In  worklnb  out  the  draft,  moreover,  the 
White  Housk  asserted  primacy  over  two 
power  centerk  In  the  West  that,  for  good 
reasons  of  their  own,  have  usually  been 
against  concUlatory  moves.  The  West  Ger- 
mans, fori  onel  have  feared  that  a  nonpro- 
llferatlon I  agrdement  would  foreclose  their 
chance  tol  participate  In  NATO  decisions  on 
nuclear  lieanibns.  A  section  of  the  State 
DepartmaTntyhas  always  wanted  to  humor 
Bonn  onH«e  grounds  that  otherwUe  vicious 
nationalism  would  reassert  Itself  In  German 
pblltlcs. 

For  years,  the  combination  of  Bonn  and 
Foggy  Bottom  has  been  slowly  diluting  pro- 
posals favored  by  determined  Presidents. 
With   German   elections   set   for   September 
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19,  and  with  little  chance  that  the  Russians 
would  sign  anything,  another  victory  for 
the  combination  looked  like  a  sure  bet.  But 
two  happy  circumstances,  and  a  large  dose 
of  maneuvering  skill,  made  it  possible  for 
the  White  House  to  beat  the  odds. 

The  first  happy  circumstance  was  the 
speech  calling  for  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty, 
by  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of  June  23. 
The  speech  drew  widespread  and  favorable 
attention,  Including  endorsement  from  the 
nuclear  deans  of  the  Senate,  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  and  John  O.  Pastobe.  The  Pres- 
ident, In  effect,  was  on  his  mettle  to  pro- 
duce. Next  day.  with  an  intimation  that 
it  would  brook  no  foot-dragging  by  the  State 
Department,  the  White  House  requested  pro- 
posals for  a  draft  treaty  from  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

As  to  the  second  happy  circumstance,  for 
domestic  political  reasons  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  been  longing  to  take  a  new  ini- 
tiative in  disarmament.  In  eagerness  to 
engage  the  Russians,  the  British,  on  July 
26,  came  up  with  a  plan  that  would  have 
cut  out  the  Germans  entirely  from  a  voice 
in  NATO  nuclear  affairs.  Such  a  plan,  had 
it  been  put  forward  as  a  formal  proposal  at 
Geneva,  would  probably  have  blown  the  alli- 
ance to  bits. 

JPlth  that  threat  in  the  air.  the  United 
States  was  under  even  more  pressure  to 
come  up  with  a  draft  treaty,  while  the  Ger- 
mans, for  once,  had  to  make  concessions. 
After  2  weeks  of  behind-the-scenes  talks,  the 
Germans  and  the  British  came  around  to  a 
plan  that  continues  an  option  for  German 
participation  In  NATO  nuclear  decisions 
even  it  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  Is  reached. 
That,  In  effect,  Is  the  American  draft  treaty 
proposal. 

The  end  result  is  that  a  door  once  locked 
tight  is  now  slightly  ajar.  If  that  gain  looks 
minimal,  the  fact  Is  that.  Just  as  In  the 
test  ban,  the  Russians  may,  any  time,  walk 
through  the  door. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  ENTERS 
NEW   ERA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
programs  of  this  Govenunent  have 
started  with  more  idealism  and  higher 
hopes  than  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Here  was  a  selfless  commitment  to  the 
ideal  of  assisting  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  to  help  themselves  fight  and  work 
their  way  to  better,  freer,  fuller  lives. 

Like  many  idealistic  proposals  the 
chances  of  its  success  seemed  dim.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
done  surprisingly  well.  But  in  this  new 
field  nothing  fails  like  si^cess.  There 
is  real  danger  that  by  sticmng  to  a  for- 
mula that  proved  temporarily  successful, 
we  would  fail  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
changing  conditions. 

Fortunately  we  have  not  made  that 
mistake.  We  &re  experimenting  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  in  much  the  same 
way  as  we  experimented  in  the  New  Deal 
in  this  country. 

Charles  Bartlett  the  highly  perceptive 
news  commentator  has  recently  written 
how  we  have  adjusted  and  modified  the 
program.  Bartlett  writes  of  the  success 
recently  of  a  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ation imder  the  inspired  and  persistent 
leadership  of  a  Catholic  priest.  The  in- 
stitution may  well  be  setting  an  example 
for  the  possibilities  of  private,  non-Gov- 
ernment self-help. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  last  night's  Washington  Star, 


entitled  "Alliance  for  Progress  Enters 
New  Era,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
Aug.   19,   1965] 

Alliance  for  Progress  Enters  New  Era 
(By   Charles   Bartlett) 

The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  signlug  of 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Elste  is.  brightened 
by  indications  that  an  attempt  will  soon  "be 
made  to  restore  the  mystique  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  old  mystique,  which  went  Into  moth- 
balls when  Thomas  Mann  assumed  command 
of  Latin  policy  at  the  outset  of  President 
Johnson's  administration,  was  a  fervent, 
emotional  commitment  to  the  poor  people 
and  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  It  was  a 
clarion  of  urgency,  eloquently  proclaimed  in 
the  charter  and  reiterated  many  times  by 
President  Kennedy  and  his  officials. 

The  distinctive  aura  that  was  purposefully 
wrapped  about  the  program  contributed 
significantly  to  its  beginning  and  many  eye- 
brows were  raised  when  Mann  undertook  to 
lay  it  aside.  A  matter-of-fact  diplomat  who 
had  been  somewhat  uneasy  in  the  liberal  fer- 
ment of  the  New  Frontier,  Mann  was  deter- 
mined to  operate  a  pragmatic,  unromantl- 
clzed  version  of  the  Alliance. 

The  mystique  was  acknowledged  to  have 
some  weaknesses.  It  was  fuzzy  and  it  im- 
plied a  response  to  Latin  poverty  that  ex- 
ceeded the  resources  allotted  to  the  Alliance. 
Its  revolutionary  flavor.  Injected  by  the  Ken- 
nedy people  to  stir  action  and  hopes,  bad 
raised  Intimations  of  a  class  struggle.  The 
glamor  of  the  mystique  attracted  interest  but 
it  also  attracted  critics. 

Mann  has  now  left  Latin  affairs  for  larger 
spheres  of  State  Department  Influence  and 
his  "cold  turkey"  phase  of  Alliance  manage- 
ment Is  Judged  by  most  critics  to  have  been 
a  constructive  Interlude.  He  made  the  pro- 
gram duller  but  more  stable  and  assured.  He 
transformed  the  anguished  soul  searching 
of  his  agency  into  poise.  He  presided  over  a 
period  In  which  the  Latins  learned  their 
obligation  to  scrutinize  their  own  shortcom- 
ings. 

Mann's  successors.  Jack  Vaughn,  and  David 
Bronhelm,  must  contend,  however,  with  a 
flatness  that  has  crept  into  the  Alliance,  a 
deflation  of  the  hope  and  zeal  that  marked 
Its  initial  phase.  The  Alliance  Is  a  going  con- 
cern and  South  America  Is  producing  growth 
rates  that  match  the  expectations  of  Punta 
del  Este.  But  the  program  Is  losing  Its 
sparkle.  Its  capacity  to  Incite  the  Latins  to 
new  enthusiasms  and  exertions. 

The  alms  of  the  Vaughn-Bronhelm  team 
and  the  exhortations  of  CLAP,  the  inter- 
American  panel  that  has  called  for  redoubled 
efforts  "to  avoid  the  spread  of  a  sense  of 
frustraUon,"  now  indicate  the  start  of  a 
third  phase  of  the  Alliance.  This  will  be  a 
new  campaign  to  involve  more  Latins  in  the 
program. 

The  experiences  to  date  have  shown  that 
the  best  means  to  this  end  Is  to  create  new 
institutions  that  will  enlist  new  talent  and 
new  forms  of  cooperation.  The  Alliance  has 
slowl«  abandoned  Its  Initial  Insistence  that 
all  aid  be  channeled  through  existing  gov- 
ernments. The  trend  will  be  accelerated  by 
the  deepening  awareness  that  It  Is  less  useful 
to  build  buildings  than  it  is  to  back  people 
who  have  Ideas  and  spark. 

This  lesson  is  emphasized  by  the  contrast 
between  the  Kennedy  housing  project  In 
Bogota,  Colombia,  and  the  People's  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  in  Lima,  Peru.  ~Tbe 
Bogota  project  produced  some  homes  at  con- 
siderable cost  but  It  has  not  Inspired  any 


Latin  imitators  or  local  initiatives.  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  aid  {Hvgram  and  little 
more. 

In  contrast  the  Lima  savings  association, 
founded  in  1961  by  a  dogged  MaryknoU  priest. 
Father  Dan  McLellan,  has  Inspired  the  people 
themselves  to  found  their  own  financial  In- 
stitution. Its  resources,  now  almost  $7  mil- 
lion, have  underwritten  the  erection  of  about 
2,900  homes  already.  The  association's  suc- 
cess has  caused  It  to  be  widely  Imitated. 
Since  the  institution  Is  run  by  its  members 
its  operations  have  uncovered  able  young 
people  who  will  be  potential  leaders  of  the 
new  Peru. 

Pope  John  XXIII  stressed  the  necessity  of 
involving  the  people  in  his  encyclical,  which 
urged  special  efforts  to  see  "that  workers  In 
underdeveloped  areas  are  conscious  of  play- 
ing a  key  role  in  the  promotion  of  their  per- 
sonal socioeconon^c  and  cultural  betterment. 
For  it  is  a  mark  of  good  citizenship  to 
shoulder  a  major  share  of  the  burden  con- 
nected with  one's  own  development." 

The  pressing  need  as  Father  McLellan 
explains  it.  Is  to  fill  the  vacuum  between  the 
people  on  top  and  the  people  on  the  bottom. 
"We  have  good  first  teams  in  many  of  these 
countries  tut  we  have  no  depth,"  the  priest 
maintains.  "The  way  to  fill  the  vacuum  is 
to  prevail  upon  the  Latins  to  build  their  own 
Institutions."  This  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
new  mystique. 


NECESSITY  FOR  WINNING  EQUILIB- 
RIUM IN  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  to  argue  that  because  the 
balance  of  payments  is  in  balance  and 
that,  in  fact,  we  have  a  surplus  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year,  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  is  over. 

Our  balance-of-payments  pfoblem  is 
not  over.  It  is  still  very  serious.  There 
are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation  may  now  be 
regarded  as  even  more  serious  than  at 
any  other  time  in  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  a  series  of  hearings 
have  been  held  before  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  The 
hearings  were  started  last  spring.  They 
were  interrupted  and  postponed  for  a 
time.  As  the  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation changed,  additional  hearings 
were  held.  Meanwhile,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  held  two  series  of 
hearings.  One  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
statistical  aspects  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Those  hearings  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman.  The  others  were  held  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Reuss.  The  purpose  of  those  hearings 
was  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to 
meet  the  problems  that  seem  to  be  devel- 
oping. I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
sitting  on  each  of  the  subcommittees  and 
hearing  virtually  all  of  the  expert  testi- 
mony on  our  balance  of  payments.  I  be- 
lieve that  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
balance-of-payments  diflBculties  must 
conclude  that  the  improvement  we  have 
enjoyed  in  the  second  quarter  may  be 
strictly  temporary.  We  hope  and  pray 
that  it  will  continue. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Pres- 
ident's so-called  voluntary  program,  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  banks  and  big 
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corporations  in  our  country 
abroad,  has  been  a 
There  is  no  question  that 
istration  of  this  program 
well  that  it  has  brought  one 
depressing  and  spectacular 
which  this  country  has 
last  quarter  of  1964,  into 
second  quarter  of  1965. 

When  we  study  wij^t 
read  the  testimony  of  the 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  o 
ury,  and  outstanding  expert; ; 
mists,  we  should  recognize 
no  question  that  this  was 
one-shot  improvement  to  a 
extent.    There  are  some 
may  contribute  to  a  long-tertn 
balance  of  payments,  but 
strike  at  the  fundamental 
are  involved. 

Furthermore,  something 
rarely  commented  on 
day  in  the  hearings  before 
mittee  on  International 
Joint     Economic    Committee 
course  of  that  hearing  it 
ent  that  at  the  present  tim ; 
using  any  of  the  instruments 
emment  which  are  normally 
rect  an  adverse  balance-of 
uation.    None  are  being 
purpose. 

I  hastily  add  that  there  is 
for  not  using  some  of  them 

The  weapon  that  is  mo* 
used  to  correct  an  adverse 
payments,  the  one  that  has 
on  us  by  the  leading 
country,  and  for  a  long  tirrie 
bankers  in  Europe — monet  iry 
has  been  used  only  slightly 
policy  can  be  used  to  correcjt 
balance  of  payments  by  tii 
money  supply,  or  at  least  by 
ing  it  as  rapidly  as  the 
pands.    As  the  supply  is  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demant 
interest    rates    increase, 
rates  rise,  it  becomes  less 
bonow  money  in  this  counl^ 
attractive  to  borrow  money 

Consequently,  dollars  are 
flow  abroad,  because  foreigji 
do  not  come  as  often  to 
and  take  dollars  from  this 
our  own  borrowers  are  lesi 
borrow.    There  is  a  more 
of  higher  interest  rates, 
couraged  from  building  honjes 
automobiles,    and    the 
down.    As  general  demand 
prices  drop  and  costs  drop 
able  to  export  more. 

In  one  of  two  ways 
can  be  said  to  contribute 
to  an  adverse  balance  of 
vided   interest  rates  rise, 
whether  monetary  policy 
to  help  correct  an  adverse 
payment  is  whether  interest 
and  how  much.    How  do 
rates  meet  that  test, 
e.st  rates  have  not  risen, 
a  very  wise  decision  on  the 
administration,    the 
Ti-easury,  and  other  monetsfe- 
this  Government.    If  interest 
risen,  it  would  have  had  a 
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feet  on  the  economy,  it  would  have  re- 
duced employment. 

Some  short-term  interest  rates  have 
risen,  in  a  very  limited  way.  However, 
they  have  reached  almost  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  rise,  and  they  are  now  about 
as  high  as  long-term  interest  rates. 
There  is  an  overwhelming  consensus 
among  monetary  experts  that  if  we  raise 
both  rates — and  of  course  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult under  present  circumstances  to 
raise  short  term  rates  above  long  term 
rates — such  an  effort  would  probably 
raise  both.  The  result  will  be  to  slow 
down  the  economy,  at  a  time  when  we 
still  have  heavy  unemployment,  when 
much  of  our  industrial  capacity  is  not 
being  used,  and  when  we  are  not  suf- 
fering from  inflation. 

My  argimient  is  not  that  we  should 
use  monetary  policy  in  this  way,  but  that 
it  is  an  instrument  that  we  could  use 
to  correct  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
that  we  are  not  using  it,  and  that  in  all 
likelihood  we  will  not  use  it  in  the  rea- 
sonably near  future.  This  is  one  of  the 
big,  major  weapons  that  any  govern- 
ment has  in  correcting  its  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  we  are  not  for 
good  reason  going  to  employ  it. 

The  second  of  the  tv/o  major  weapons 
that  a  government  has  to  help  solve  its 
balance  of  payments  is  fiscal  policy.  Of 
course,  that  works  primarily  on  the  econ- 
omy itself.  It  works  this  way:  If  we 
are  spending  more  abroad  than  we  are 
receiving  from  abroad,  and  if  we  wish  to 
increase  our  sales  and  exports  abroad, 
and  depress  our  imports,  what  we  must 
do  is  increase  our  taxes  and  decrease  our 
spending,  and  get  a  surplus  into  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  operations. 

This  reduces  domestic  demand.  It 
takes  money  dut  of  the  economy  for 
higher  taxes,  and  keeps  buying  power  out 
by  redifcing  Government  spending.  As 
we  create  a  Federal  surplus  we  reduce 
American  buying.  So  we  buy  less  from 
ab.'oad,  our  exports  go  down. 

Also  as  demand  falls,  prices  fall,  costs 
fall;  wage  costs  tend  to  fall.  We  offer 
better  bargains  to  the  world  and  sell 
more  abroad.  So  our  imports  go  down. 
Our  exports  go  up.  Dollars  stop  flowing 
out.    They  flow  in. 

Obviously,  we  have  not  followed  this 
policy  because  what  we  have  done,  in- 
stead of  increasing  taxes,  has  been  to 
reduce  taxes.  In  1964  we  had  the  biggest 
tax  cut  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
We  also  have  increased  our  Federal 
spending.  In  1964  we  increased  our 
spending  over  1963.  We  also  increased 
spending  this  year,  and  we  shall  do  so 
again  in  1966. 

This  year  there  was  another  big  tax 
cut.  There  is  now  talk  that  we  may  have 
another  big  tax  cut  in  1966. 

Regardless  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  this  policy  domestically,  there  is  no 
question  that  this  kind  of  expansive  fiscal 
policy  has  an  adverse  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  because  it  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  our  cost,  and  it  has 
the  effect  also  of  discouraging  our  ex- 
ports. It  has  the  effect  of  stimulating 
demand  in  this  country  an<|  encouraging 
imports. 

There  is  one  interesting  wrinkle  which 
was  raised  when  Secretary  Fowler  ap- 


peared before  our  subcommittee  yester- 
day. He  said  that  while  the  argximent 
for  using  fiscal  policy  to  stimulate ;  or 
benefit  our  balance  of  payments  is  all 
right  under  classical  conditions,  the 
United  States  is  not  operating  under 
classical  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

As  he  properly  pointed  out,  our  exports 
exceed  our  imports.  We  have  one  of  the 
most  favorable  balance-of-trade  situa- 
tions we  have  ever  had.  Therefore,  he 
contended,  the  argument  that  we  must 
depress  the  economy  in  order  to  increase 
exports  and  decrease  imports  would  not 
be  logical  now. 

The  argument  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  sensible,  except  that 
he  also  argues  that  the  best  way  for  us 
now  to  improve  our  balance  of  payments 
is  by  further,  I  repeat,  further  increasing 
our  exports  in  relation  to  our  imports. 
In  other  words,  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  must  become  even  more  favorable. 
And  indeed  we  are  heavily  counting  on  it 
doing  so. 

But,  Mr.  President,  no  one  can  con- 
tend that  an  expansive  fiscal  policy — 
more  tax  cuts  and  higher  spending — will 
enable  us  to  do  this. 

The  Secretary  properly  pointed  out 
that  there  are  changes  in  our  tax  laws 
and  changes  in  the  interpretations  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  tax  laws 
which  tend  to  reduce  our  costs.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  corporation  income 
tax  reduction,  the  investment  credit  and 
the  depreciation  guidelines  are  all  ele- 
ments that  help  to  contribute  construc- 
tively to  reducing  costs  of  American  cor- 
porations, making  us  more  competitive, 
helping  our  exports.  But  the  overall  im- 
pact of  the  tax  cut  and  an  increase  in 
Federal  spending — this  is  the  real  fiscal 
impact — has  been  adverse  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the  specific 
policies  of  our  Government  that  affect 
the  balance  of  payments.  One  is  for- 
eign aid.  I  have  been  a  supporter  of 
foreign  ^lid  in  the  past.  I  expect  to  be 
again  this  year.  But  no  one  can  deny 
the  fact  that  when  we  pay  out  foreign 
aid,  it  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
American  balance  of  payments. 

The  administrator  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  he  has  appeared  also  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  testified 
to  that  fact.  He  has  minimized  it  by 
pointing  out  that  much  of  our  aid  is  tied 
to  American  production.  The  fact  is  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  contributes  ad- 
versely to  our  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation. It  will  not  be  much  less  this  year 
than  it  was  last  year.  It  will  be  abouD 
the  same. 

The  second  important  governmental 
aspect  of  our  balance  of  payments  is  our 
military  policy.  Does  anyone  argue  ihac 
our  military  policy  today  is  less  expen- 
sive than  it  was  last  year?  Our  com- 
mitment for  troops  overseas  will  be  sub- 
stantially bigger. 

It  is  estimated  by  some  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  will  increase  our  costs  by  as 
much  as  S7  billion  to  $10  billion  a  year. 
That  increase  is  bound  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
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Once  again,  just  as  in  relation  to  mone- 
tary, fiscal,  and  foreign  aid  policies,  I 
support  the  militai-y  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ei-nment.  But  we  are  blind  if  we  do  not 
recognize  that  that  policy  will  have  an 
even  more  adverse  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments  than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  prospect  that  it  will  be 
changed  drastically  or  that  it  can  be 
corrected. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti'easury  has  said  that  we  can  rely  on 
trade — increased  exports  and  decreased 
imports — perhaps  to  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  That  is  mighty  op- 
timistic when  we  recognize  that  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  now  is  more  favorable 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time,  except  dur- 
ing the  very  artificial  period  immediately 
after  World  War  II,  when  countries 
abroad  needed  an  enormous^amount  of 
what  we  produced  and  when  we  were 
able  to  produce  very  well  and  they  were 
not  able  to  produce  very  much  that  we 
could  buy. 

The  trade  policy  today  is  so  favorable, 
we  are  shipping  so  much  abroad,  and 
exporting  so  much  more  then  we  are  im- 
porting, that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
other  countries  would  agree  to  continue 
policies  which  give  them  such  an  ad- 
verse, negative,  and  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade.  Under  those  circumstances  we 
could  hardly  look  to  trade  policy  for  im- 
provement. 

There  has  been  a  real  effort — on  the 
part  of  our  administration — to  improve 
our  tourist  policy;  that  is,  to  discourage 
people  from  traveling  abroad  and  spend- 
ing American  dollars  abroad,  because 
obviously  that  contributes  adversely  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  I  believe  that 
everyone  knows  that  more  people  have 
been  going  abroad  this  year  than  ever 
before  in  our  histoi-y  and  spending  more. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our  administra- 
tion to  discourage  it,  more  money  is  be- 
ing spent  abroad  by  American  tourists 
than  has  been  spent  in  prior  years. 

So  in  this  respect  the  performance  this 
year  is  not  good.  Next  year  it  will  prob- 
ably be  even  worse. 

There  has  been  one  big  reason  for  the 
spectacular  improvement  in  the  balance 
of  payments  in  the  second  quarter.  That 
is  what  has  happened  to  investment 
abroad — sending  abroad  American  dol- 
lars to  invest.  Our  improvement  has 
been  primarily  in  investments  by  banks 
which  have  been  retrenched  sharply  and, 
in  fact,  have  been  reversed. 

We  have  been  repatriating  funds  that 
banks  and  corporations  have  had  abroad. 
We  have  been  repatriating  those  funds  by 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
doing  so  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year.  But  that  has  been  accomplished. 
It  is  largely  over. 

Fmthermore,  if  we  crack  down  on 
American  Investments  abroad,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  adverse  in  the  long  run 
to  our  balance  of  payments,  because  one 
of  the  biggest  and  best  elements  that  we 
have  that  is  favorable  in  our  balance  of 
payments  is  income  from  our  invest- 
ments abroad.  That  is  a  positive  ele- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  an  excellent  showing  has 
been  made  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  that  when  cor- 
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porations  go  abroad — in  many  cases 
they  take  very  little  American  capital 
with  them.  They  bring  American  know- 
how  and  American  organization.  What 
they  do  when  they  go  abroad  is  to  build  a 
plant  often  with  foreign  capital  and  then 
take  over  American  products,  which 
constitute  American  exports  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  of  all  kinds  to  help 
construct  those  installations  abroad. 

While  on  the  surface,  on  paper,  Amer- 
ican investment  abroad  might  seem  to 
be  a  negative  factor  in  our  balance  of 
payments,  actually  it  is  a  strong  and 
positive  factor. 

That  has  not  been  completely  proved 
out.  We  need  additional  statistics  to 
demonstrate  it  finally.  But  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  investment 
abroad  has  been  healthy  and  construc- 
tive. 

At  any  rate,  the  policies  followed  by 
our  administration,  which,  as  I  said,  have 
been  wise  and  good  policies,  njust  be  rec- 
ognized as  temporary  policies — policies 
which  cannot  continue  to  give  us  a  sur- 
plus in  our  balance  of  payments  in  the 
future.  We  shall  probably  have  a  nega- 
tive showing  in  our  balance  of  payments 
in  the  third  quarter,  almost  certainly  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  and  next  year  the 
effect  of  the  President's  excellent  agree- 
ment with  business  will  be  relatively 
modest  and  limited. 

Mr.  President,  another  aspect  that 
ironically  is  most  discouraging  and  has 
not  been  fully  recognized  in  the  press  or 
elsewhere  is  the  remarkable  job  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  been  doing  to  try 
to  correct  our  balance  of  payments  by 
using  intelligent,  efficient  operation  of 
our  Defense  Department,  for  example. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  done  a  super- 
lative job.  We  have  reached  agreements, 
for  example,  in  Germany  so  that  for  the 
dollar  costs  of  our  troops  stationed  in 
Germany,  the  German  Government  will 
procure  from  our  country  the  weapons 
and  the  equipment  that  they  need  to 
compensate  for  that. 

We  have  done  our  very  best  to  organize 
our  troop  commitments  abroad,  so  as 
little  as  possible  is  spent  there.  In  Viet- 
nam there  is  talk  now  of  using  scrip  in- 
stead of  dollars,  to  reduce  the  dollar 
drain. 

The  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Tieasury  Department  have  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  to  reduce,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  effect  of  our  policies 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  The  Treas- 
ury for  instance  has  tied  ingenuous  cost 
reducing  incentives  into  our  tax  cuts. 
They  have  done  a  superlative  job.  But 
that  makes  it  all  the  harder  for  us  to 
improve  the  situation  in  the  future  un- 
less we  recognize  some  of  the  tough,  basic 
assumptions  on  which  our  payments  ad- 
version  is  based : 

First,  thai  we  have  a  foreign  aid  com- 
mitment which  is  very  big,  and  which 
constitute^  a  modest  but  explicit  drain 
on  this  country's  balance  of  payments; 

Second,  that  we  have  a  military  com- 
mitment all  over  the  world — to  many 
countries  throughout  the  world — that 
constitutes  a  far  bigger  drain  on  this 
country. 

When  we  put  those  two  together  and 
combine  them  with  all  the  other  ele- 


ments in  the  picture,  it  is  clear  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  us  to  correct  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  without  some  tough 
soul  searching.  It  goes  back  to  the  quo- 
tation attributed  to  the  late  Governor 
Stevenson  : 

There  are  no  gains  without  pains. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  pain- 
less way  of  curing  this  most  unfortunate 
adverse  balance-of-payments  situation, 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Sybtojcton]  and  others  have  said, 
constitutes  perhaps  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic problem  that  faces  our  country. 
As  important  and  massive  as  is  our  mili- 
tary power, 'it  is  based  upon  economic 
power,  and  our  economic  power  depends, 
of  course,  on  its  handmaiden,  financial 
power.  If  those  abroad  should  lose  faith 
in  this  country  in  relation  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  American  dollar,  our  military 
forces  and  our  economic  forces  would  be 
bound  to  suffer  seriously. 

All  of  this  is  apropos  this  morning's 
lead  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "Managing  the  World's  Money," 
which  thoughtfully  discusses  the  matter 
and  handles  a  most  complicated,  per- 
plexing problem  neatly  and  well. 

There  has  been  concern  on  the  part  of 
many  persons,  including  myself,  that  if 
we  remedied  our  balance-of-payments 
situation,  a  correspondingly  difficult  sit- 
uation would  quite  quickly  be  created, 
because  as  we  reduced  the  flow  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  abroad,  we  would  auto- 
matically reduce  the  international  liquid- 
ity that  was  available  for  the  growth  of 
international  trade — and  it  has  been  a 
wonderful  growth  in  the  last  10  or  15 
yeairs.  It  has  been  largely  financed  by 
the  deflcit  of  American  dollars  and  the 
flow  of  American  gold  abroad.  Now  we 
are  trying  to  shut  off  or  actually  reverse 
that  flow  of  American  dollars  and  gold. 
Indeed  we  did  this  in  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year.  If  we  shut  it  off,  the  effect 
wUl  be  that  world  trade  will  not  be  able 
to  grow  so  rapidly,  and  the  economies  of 
the  world  will  not  be  able  to  grow  as 
rapidly. 

The  problem  now  is  not  only  one  of 
providing  adequate  Uquidlty  or  ready 
cash  and  maintaining  growth  in  world 
trade.  It  is  also  a  problem  of  ending 
the  outfk>w  of  American  dollars  that 
supply  the  liquidity;  we  must  do  both  at 
once,  and  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  and 
delicate  task  to  accomplish. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  points 
out  that  if  we  do  not  solve  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  a  lack  of  faith  in 
the  American  dollar  may  result  in  con- 
verting American  dollars  into  gold.  This 
would  quickly  reduce  liquidity,  and  would 
aggravate  both  problems  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  that  kind 
of  situation  our  balance  of  payments 
could  deteriorate  and  the  supply  "6r~li- 
quidity  in  the  world  might  decline  also. 
In  that  case,  we  might  have  an  adverse 
balance  of  payments  and  a  weakening 
of  America's  financial  and  economic 
power.  There  would  also  be  a  deteriora- 
tion of  trade,  and  worldwide  deflation. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  President,  and  the 
President's  other  economic  counselors, 
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are  aware  of  what  is  taking 
are  working  diligently  to  try  tc 
difficult  problem. 

The  reason  why   I  am 
speech  in  the  Senate  today  is 
iieve  too  few  Members  of 
too  few  people  throughout 
recognize  the  seriousness  of 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  a  long 
solving  it.     It  will  take  some 
searching  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  pi-inted  at  this 
Record  the  lead  editorial,  entit 
aging  the  World's  Money," 
today's  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  Vork  Times.  Au( 

&CANAGTNC    THE    WORLD'S 

The  architects  of  Internationa 
reform   face   a  formidable   task 
formidable  Is  apparent  from  a 
ous  reform  proijosals  undertaker 
perts  from  the  10  leading 
under  the  chairmanship  of  RinaI(fo 
the  Bank  of  Italy. 

Under  the  present  system, 
abroad  as  a  result  of  the  past 
in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
the  chief  source  of  additional 
ternational   monetary   reserv 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
omy.      There    is    a    limit, 
amount  of  one  nation's  currencj 
nations  are  willing  to  hold 
been  reached.    With  the  United 
reporting  a  temporary  equilibrium 
nating  the  dollar  outflow,  the 
that  some  new  method  for 
ity  is  desirable.    But  they  are 
over  both  the  nature  and  the 
serves  needed  to  c^p  what  the  dol 
up  to  now. 

The  extent  of  dissension  amdng 
should  not  deter  the  effort  to 
form.     Indeed,  it  should  havp 
effect  of  concentrating  attention 
portance  of  preserving  and 
present  system.     For  all  its  faul 
ent  way  of  managing  the  world': 
worked  reasonably  well.     Its  big 
Its    vulnerability    to    sudden 
funds  from  countries  running  a 

This  wealtness  cannot  be 
creasing  liquidity  If  the 
are   simply   hoarded.     To    be 
will  be  needed  to  keep  the  world 
high    gear.      But    even    more    v 
broader  international  monetary 
in  order  to  make  full  use  of 

The  United  States  and  Brltai 
a  major  contribution  by  ellmi 
deficits,  as  this  country  did  In 
quarter.  Par  from  decreasing  IK 
would  be  helping  to  expand  It 
j/un  because  other  nations  woi  i 
more  willing  to  hold  dollars  and 
stead  of  exchanging  them  for  go!  I 

If  this  can  be  accomplished, 
reform  will  become  easier,     ^oi 
an  end  to  the  divisive  attempt 
the  role  of  gold.     And  it  will 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  to 
trol  over  liquidity  Increases, 
that    the    developing 
merely  the  rich  men's  club  of 
tlons — win   have   a   voice   in 
world's  money. 
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NEW  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  WEAP- 
ON—IMPROVED STATjSTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIR^.    Mr.  Pri  sident,  the 
New  York  Times  this  mornijig  has  an- 
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nounced  a  revision  of  our  economic  sta- 
tistics. It  shows  an  improvement  in  our 
gross  national  product — an  improvement 
not  only  in  the  level  but  also  in  ;he  rate 
at  which  the  gross  national  product  has 
been  increasing. 

Also,  the  New  York  Times  today  con- 
tains a  fascinating  column  written  by 
Edwin  Dale,  the  Times  expert  economic 
reporter  in  this  field.  He  refers  to  the 
recent  revision  in  economic  statistics. 

Mr.  Dale  observes  that  the  initials 
"GNP."  which  stands  for  "gross  national 
product,"  are  becoming  commonly 
known.  The  gross  national  product  is 
discussed  at  cocktail  parties  and  at  din- 
ners. It  is  discussed  all  over  America, 
not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  Madison. 
Milwaukee,  and  Wausau,  Wis.  More  and 
more  people  are  becoming  familiar  with 
the  term.  Few  people  realize  or  recollect 
that  this  is  a  relatively  brandnew  con- 
ception, and  the  fact  that  people  now 
recognize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
gross  national  product,  and  recognize 
that  it  is  a  measure  of  the  growth  of  our 
economy,  is  an  immense  contribution  to 
sophisticated  and  wise  economic  policies. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  Dale 
article,  because  I  believe  it  puts  the  sub- 
ject in  interesting  perspective.  Mr.  Dale 
writes: 

But  the  revisions  actually  make  their  num- 
bers more,  rather  than  less,  useful.  For  ex- 
ample, it  turns  out  that  consumers  have 
spent  somewhat  more  of  their  after-tax  in- 
come than  had  been  thought,  and  they  are 
spending  more  now,  with  increasing  affluence, 
than  they  spent  In  the  last  decade  even 
though  that  seems  to  contradict  common- 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  encouraging  be- 
cause the  feeling  was  that  as  incomes 
increased,  people  would  save  more;  that 
as  they  saved  more,  there  would  be  less 
demand;  and  that  as  there  was  less  de- 
mand, the  economy  would  slide  down- 
hill. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  economy  has  been  progressing  so 
well.  I  continue  to  read  from  Mr.  Dale's 
article : 

It  also  turns  out  that  business  profits  were 
a  little  greater  than  had  been  thought,  and 
that  Investment  was  higher  in  relation  to 
consumption  than  the  former  figures  showed. 

All  of  this  will  be  meat  and  drink  for 
candidates  for  doctors'  degrees  In  economics. 
But  it  will  also  be  at  least  salad  for  the  new 
breed  of  business  economists,  for  Congres- 
sional committees  and  for  the  men  in  the 
administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem who  make  Government  policy. 

Thirty  years  ago  their  predecessors  groped 
in  the  dark  because  national  income  and 
product  statistics  did  not  exist.  Now,  with 
the  statistics,  they  still  have  no  absolute 
assurance  of  what  to  do  or  where  the  econ- 
omy will  go.    There  Is  stlU  no  exact  science. 

But  they  do  not  bleed  patients  with 
leeches,  as  doctors  used  to  do.  They  know 
better. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
neglected  but  one  of  the  most  vitally 
important  strengths  of  America's  econ- 
omy as  compared  with  the  situation 
30  or  40  years  ago.  We  now  know  much 
more  about  what  is  taking  place,  not 
because  our  economists  are  more  intelli- 
gent, certainly  not  because  Members  of 
Congress  are  more  able,  but  because  the 
statistics  are  much  better  and  more 
comprehensive. 


We  did  not  even  have  unemployment 
statistics  35  years  ago,  and  this  statistic 
alone  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
legislation  that  Congress  has  passed  and 
the  policies  it  has  adopted. 

For  many  yeai-s  we  did  not  have  timely 
monetary  information  and  statistics. 
Today  we  are  far  better  Informed  than 
ever  before.  Our  knowledge  is  a  source 
of  great  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "Measuring 
the  Economy,"  written  by  Edwin  L.  Dale. 
Jr.,  and  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  20. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MZASUBING      THE      ECONOMT GROSS      PRODUCT 

Is    Revised    Upward    in    New    Statistics 

Prom  Government 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  August  19. — The  Government 
told  Americans  today  that  the  national  econ- 
omy has  been  a  little  different  from  what  we 
all  thought  It  was,  at  least  statistically,  but 
not  only  this  year  and  last,  but  all  the  way 
back  to  1948. 

The  change  was  not  spectacular.  All  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle  are  still 
there  in  the  new  profile  of  the  economy. 
Though  it  turns  out  that  the  economy  per- 
formed even  better  than  we  thought  in  the 
postwar  period,  this  difference  is  not  large. 

Yet  all  of  a  sudden  we  learn  from  a  basic 
revision  of  the  key  statistics  published  today 
that  the  gross  national  product,  or  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services,  in  the  April-June 
quarter  just  ended  was  $8  billion  higher  than 
had  been  formerly  announced  and  was  put 
at  a  yearly  rate  of  $666  billion  instead  of 
$658  billion.  Past  quarters  also  were  revised 
upward,  and  the  numbers  will  be  higher 
from  now  on. 

VIEWS   ON    REVISION 

To  some  skeptics  this  basic  revision  of  the 
national  accounts,  which  happens  only  once 
every  5  years,  is  evidence  of  their  unrelia- 
bility. But  to  most  economists  and  business- 
men and  bankers,  the  revision  today  is  likely 
to  be  a  reminder  of-  a  remarkable  fact  about 
the  modern  American  economy  and  society 

This  Is  the  Whole  new  world  of  thought 
and  action  opened  by  the  existence  only  since 
World  War  II,  of  a  statistical  profile  of  the 
economy,  through  what  are  called  the  na- 
tional Income  and  product  accounts.  It  is 
these  that  were  revised  today,  to  make  them 
more  accurate  on  the  basis  of  information 
going  back  as  far  as  the  1958  Census  of  Busi- 
ness, and  on  the  basis  of  some  new  statistical 
technique. 

Although  no  one  has  attempted  to  prove 
It  by  a  survey.  It  Is  probably  that  the  term 
GNP  is  more  familiar  to  educated  Americans 
today  than  such  other  Jargon  terms  as  EEC. 
ESP,  or  DNA  (respectively,  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  extrasensory  perception 
and  the  biological  term  for  a  key  compound 
in  genetics) . 

A  sales  manager,  a  bank  vice  president,  .t 
labor  leader,  an  advertising  man,  will  often 
speak  of  GNP  at  a  cocktail  party  in  the  clear 
understanding  that  his  listener  will  know 
the  term.  Just  as  today  everyone  can  use 
the  term  Gemini  to  describe  a  space  flight 
The  term,  and  the  new  conceptual  world 
behind  It,  has  entered  our  language. 

This  change  in  awareness  Is  even  more 
acute  in  Government.  What  happens  to  the 
ONP — which  nobody  even  knew  existed  until 
about  1943  or  1944 — is  the  main  measure  of 
how  the  economy  is  doing  and  what  Gov- 
ernment policy  ought  to  be.  It  is  like  the 
modern  physician's  technique  in  diagnosins 
disease. 
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Though  the  relatively  unknown  men  who 
worked  out  the  difficult  conceptual  problems 
involved  would  never  make  the  claim.  It  is 
possible  that  the  unexampled  prosperity  of 
the  entire  Industrial  world  In  the  last  15 
years  has  been  due  more  to  the  existence  of 
national-lncome-and-product  accounts  than 
to  the  new  economics  of  Government  policy 
generally  attributed  to  the  British  econo- 
mist, John  Maynard  Keynes. 

Simon  Kuznets,  Milton  Gilbert,  and  George 
Jaszl  are  names  known  mainly  to  economists. 
But  they  and  others  are  the  ones  who,  under 
the  pressure  first  of  depression  and  then 
of  war,  developed  the  natlonal-income-and- 
product  accounts  In  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1935  and  1945.  Later  the  concept 
spread  abroad. 

Today,  In  effect,  these  men  admitted  once 
again  that  their  numbers  were  not  entirely 
accurate — particularly  Mr.  Jaszl,  who  many 
years  later  is  now  In  (jharge  of  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Offifce  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics and  supervised  the  revisions. 

usefulness    is    ODTI.INED 

But  the  revisions  actually  make  their 
numbers  more,  rather  than  less,  useful.  For 
example.  It  turns  out  that  consumers  have 
spent  somewhat  more  of  their  aftertax  In- 
come than  had  been  thought,  and  they  are 
spending  more  now,  with  increasing  affluence, 
than  they  spent  in  the  last  decade,  even 
though  that  seems  to  contradict  common- 
sense. 

It  also  turns  out  that  business  profits  were 
a  little  greater  than  had  been  thought,  and 
that  Investment  was  higher  in  relation  to 
consumption  than  the  former  figures  showed. 

All  of  this  will  be  meat  and  drink  for 
candidates  for  doctor's  degrees  in  economics. 
But  it  will  also  be  at  least  salad  for  the  new 
breed  of  business  economists,  for  congres- 
sional committees,  and  for  the  men  In  the 
administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem who  make  Government  policy. 

Thirty  years  ago  their  predecessors  groped 
in  the  dark  because  natlonal-income-and- 
product  statistics  did  not  exist.  Now,  with 
the  statistics,  they  still  have  no  .absolute 
assurance  of  what  to  do  or  where  the  econ- 
omy will  go.    There  is  still  no  exact  science. 

But  they  do  not  bleed  patients  wXtii 
leeches,  as  doctors  used  to  do.  They  know 
better. 
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DEATH  OF  FORMER  GOV.  PHILIP  F. 
LA  FOLLETTE,  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  night  of  this  week,  a  former 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  Philip  F.  La  Fol- 
lette,  died  in  Madison.  Philip  La  Follette 
belonged  to  the  most  illustrious  and  emi- 
nent political  family  Wisconsin  has  ever 
known. 

•PhUip  La  Follette's  father,  "Old  Bob" 
La  Follette,  served  as  a  Representative 
from  Wisconsin  and  then  as  Governor  of 
our  State.  As  Governor,  he  gave  initi- 
ative and  impetus  to  the  most  wide- 
reaching  reforms  that  any  State  had  had 
in  the  19th  or  20th  century— refoi-ms 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  overshadowed 
the  New  Deal. 

Philip  La  Follette's  father  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1905  and  served  for  20 
years.  He  held  the  seat  I  now  occupy. 
He  was  recognized  by  f;he  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Senate  Reception 
Room,  headed  by  the  late  former  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Kennedy,  as  one  of  the  five 
outstanding  Senators  of  the  176-year 
history  of  this  body.  His  portrait  adorns 
the  reception  room  outside  the  Senate 
Chamber. 


Phil  La  Follette  was  the  younger  son 
of  "Old  Bob"  La  Follette.  Phil's  elder 
brother  was  young  Bob  La  Follette,  who 
also  served  In  this  body  for  20  years  and 
held  the  same  seat  I  now  occupy.  He 
was  recognized  as  a  Senator's  Senator. 
He  had  great  ability  and  was  affection- 
ately regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  La  Follette  contribution  to  Amer- 
ica is  not  over;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
only  beginning.  Perhaps  the  youngest 
attorney  general  in  the,-  United  States  is 
Bronson  Cutting  La  Follette.  Bronson 
Cutting  La  Follette  is  the  son  of  young 
Bob  La  Follette.  He  is  not  yet  30  years 
old.  In  1964,  he  won  a  smashing  upset 
election  as  attorney  general  of  our  State 
against  the  incumbent  and  well- 
entrenched  Republican  attorney  gen- 
eral. Bronson  Cutting  La  Follette  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  since  his  elec- 
tion, not  only  as  attorney  general  but 
In  the  field  of  consumer  affairs  and  In 
other  areas.  He  obviously  has  a  bright 
future. 

Phil  La  Follette,  the  former  Governor 
of  Wisconsin,  who  died  on  Wednesday 
night,  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  be- 
came Governor  of  our  State  in  1930. 
when  he  was  32  years  old.  He  was  the 
youngest  Governor  In  the  history  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  youngest  Governor  in  the 
country  at  that  time. 

He  brought  to  his  office  not  only  a 
great  name  and  the  marvelous  political 
home  environment  which  only  the  sons 
of  old  Bob  La  Follette  could  enjoy,  but 
he  also  brought  a  tremendous  capacity 
.and  ability. 

In  all  the  history  of  Wisconsin,  Phil 
La  Follette  had  the  highest  average  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School 
that  anyone  had  ever  attained.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School  is 
one  of  the  greatest  law  schools  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  tough  law  school  for 
students. 

Phil  La  Follette,  though  he  came  from 
an  illustrious  family  and  had  all  kinds 
of  advantages  and  temptations,  had  such 
an  intellectual  capacity  and  was  so  bril- 
liant that  he  achieved  that  remarkable 
distinction. 

Phil  La  Follette  was  as  great  a  speaker 
as  his  great  father  was.  He  was  an  ex- 
citing, dramatic,  and  dynamic  speaker 
who  had  a  wonderful  way  of  dramatizing 
the  issues  and  arousing  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  group. 

I  have  heard  many  stories  about  the 
speeches  which  Phil  La  Follette  made 
before  thousands  of  people  in  many  sec- 
tions of  Wisconsin. 

Phil  La  Follette  was  not  only  a  brilliant 
speaker  and  able  to  rally  public  support 
in  difficult  times,  during  the  depression, 
but  he  was  also  a  leader  who  had  genu- 
ine compassion.  It  was  under  Phil  La 
Follette  that  Wisconsin  enacted  the  first 
Unemplojrment  Compensation  Act. 
Philip  La  Follette  did  many  things  to 
put  people  to  work  in  Wisconsin  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  was  heavy. 

Governor  La  Follette's  political  career 
ended  at  a  startlingly  early  age  in  1938, 
before  he  was  40.  He  was  defeated  and 
never  reelected  to  public  office.  He  never 
ran  again.  He  had  been  talked  about  as 
a  possible  presidential  candidate,  and,  of 
course,  as  a  great  national  leader. 


This  did  not  end  his  service  to  his 
country.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  served  brilliantly 
in  World  War  n. 

He  continued  to  serve  as  an  elder 
statesman  in  our  State.  He  served  his 
Nation  and  the  State  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  obituary  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  concerning  Gov.  Phil  La  Follette 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Philip  P.  La  Polltite  Dies  at  68:  PoRMtai 
Governor  of  Wisconsin — Son  of  "Fight- 
ing Bob"  Served  Three  Terms  xn  1930s 

Led  National  Progressives 
Madison,  Wis.,  August  18.— Former  Gov. 
Philip  F.  La  Follette,  a  member  of  one  of 
Wisconsin's  most  prominent  political  fam- 
ilies, died  Wednesday  night  In  Madison  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  His  age  was  68.  Death  was 
attributed  to  pneumonia  and  lung  complica- 
tions. 

Mr.  La  Follette  was  hospitalized  August  3 
with  severe  pains  in  his  chest  and  side. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  the  former 
Isabel  Bacon;  and  three  children.  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  3d,  Judith  and  Isabel. 

BORN    FOR    leadership         I 

"Most  of  oiu'  6pponents  claim  we  are 
crazy,"  Philip  Pox  La  Follette  said  in  Octo- 
ber 1934.  "But  if  we  have  the  power,  we 
will  do  what  we  promise,  call  it  what  you  will. 
The  one  thing  that  is  fatal  is  to  fail  to  lead." 

It  was  leadership  Mr.  La  Follette  was  bom 
to,  and  it  was  leadership  he  sought.  His 
father  was  "Old  Fighting  Bob"  La  FoUette,  a 
hell-raising  liberal  who  received  5  million 
votes  for  President  In  1924,  after  serving  44 
years  as  a  Representative,  Governor,  and  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  His  brother  was  "Little 
Bob"  La  Follette,  who  succeeded  their  father 
In  the  Senate  in  1925,  and  served  until  his 
defeat  by  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  in  1946. 

Phil,  as  everyone  called  him,  ran  five  times 
for  the  governorship,  winning  three  times. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  Progressive  movement, 
which  championed  the  little  man  against  the 
big  man,  but  finally  turned  to  big  govern- 
ment as  the  little  man's  best  defense. 

His  downfall  was  not  a  result  of  the  timid- 
ity he  had  warned  against,  but  of  powerful 
personal  ambition  that  prompted  him  to  op- 
pose the  New  Deal  by  forming  a  radical  na- 
tional party  in  1938.  Three  years  after  re- 
spected observers  had  favorably  discussed  his 
presidential  chances,  his  political  career  was 
ended,  at  the  age  of  41. 

POLITICS  A  daily   EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  La  Follette  was  born  on  May  8,  1897. 
while  his  father  was  wandering  in  the 
political  wilderness.  He  was  3  years  old  when 
the  elder  La  Follette  moved  Into  the  execu- 
tive mansion  in  Madison. 

He  was  a  product,  someone  wrote  In  1936, 
"of  .one  of  the  most  thorough  political  ed- 
ucations any  young  man  In  America  ever  re- 
ceived." 

He  inherited  his  father's  dramatic  ora- 
torical style  and  his  tangled  mane  of  hair. 
But  Phil  La  Follette  was  his  own  man.  At 
20  he  Interrupted  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  to  enlist  In  the  Army, 
although  other  memt>ers  of  his  family  were 
outspoken  pacifists. 

He  finished  his  undergraduate  work  In 
1919,  and  received  his  law  degree  frcMn  Wis- 
consin in  1922.  Two  years  later  he  left  his 
private  law  practice  to  stump  for  his  father's 
presidential  candidacy  under  the  Progressive 
Party  banner.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
elected    district    attorney    in    Dane    County 
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(which  includes  Madison) .  a  poe  itioii  bU  fa- 
ther had  held  from  1880  to  1884. 

JOIKED  LAW  FACU1.TT 

He  was  already  being  dlscussec 
natorlal  candidate  In  1926  when 
his  2-year  term  and  Joined 
faculty  as  a  lecturer. 

Despite  his  father's  third- 
in  1924.  the  Progressive  mov 
ally  remained  a  distinct  but 
of  the  Republican  Party  In  " 
ter  J.  Kohler,  the  plumbing 
captured  the  statehouse  for  the 
wing  In  1928.    Mr.  Kohler  was  a 
porter  of  Herbert  Hoover,  and 
La  Pollette  entered  the  primary 

He   railed   against   the   chain 
called  businessmen  "the  feudal 
porate  capital."     He  favored 
of  utilities  and  other  services 
unemployment  in  Milwaukee  anc 
and  with  the  La  Pollette  name 
through  the  State,  Mr.  Kohler 
in  trouble. 

Mr.  La  FoUette  smashed  a  weai 
opposition  In  November  and,  a 
the  State's  youngest  Governor, 
an  ambitious  reform  program, 
tlcularly  interested   In  securi_tle^ 
financial  problems.    He  chose 
thai,  later  Chairman  of  the  ^ 
Authority,   as   his   Public 
sloner.     Mr.   LlUenthal's   chief 
Adolf  A.   Berle.   Jr.,   also 
prominent  figure  In  the  New 

"It  was  a  very  simple  societ 
In   those  days,"   Mr.  Berle  rcca 
used  to  knock  around  togethe» 
fectly  natural  for  the  Governor 
for  a  sandwich  and  coffee  on  the 

Governor  La  Pollette,  Mr 
a  perfectly  delightful  man.    He  i 
genial    quality   of   'Old    Bob.' 
gift  of  meeting  men." 

iln    addition    to   a   securities 
Pollette  administration  pushed 
legislature    the    first 
ance  measure  ever  adopted  by 

But  the  predicted  expenditure 
lion  rose  to  $24  million.     Other 
grams,    such    as    the    creation 
elimination  of  railroad  grade  c: 
cost  money.    Taxes  rose. 

The     Governor's     position 
shaken  when  many  of  his 
porters  followed  the  leadership 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Pormer  Governor  Kohler  rode 
a  "taxpayer's  revolt"  that 
lette  In  Wisconsin  for  the  first 
years. 

By  1934  Mr.  La  Pollette  and 
were  convinced  that  the  New 
going  to  make  the  basic  changes 
ture  of  American  life  they 
sary. 

The  Republican  Party  was,   i 
hopelessly  reactionary.    The  onl  r 
independence,  and  a  new 
was  formed.     In  Its  first 
nominated  for  Governor  and 
tion  as  Senator. 

Although  it  limited  its 
consln,  the  party  clearly  had 
tance.     Its  major  proposal 
of  credit  through  a  Government 
tral    bank.   Government   owne 
roads  and  utilities,  more  benefi 
ers,   and   guaranteed  employmeift 
willing  to  work. 

REJECTED  LIBERALISM 

"We  are  not  liberals.  Liberall  sm  is  noth- 
ing but  a  sort  of  mllk-and-wate  tolerance," 
Philip  La  Pollette  said.  He  acce]  ited  the  ap- 
pellation "radical,"  he  said,  "1:  i  the  sense 
that  radicalism  Implies  that  you  mean  busi- 
ness." 

After  their  dual  victory  in  lb34.  the  La 
Pollettes  were  at  their  peak.    T  ley  brtished 
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aside  all  talk  about  a  national  third  party 
by  emphasizing  the  necessity  to  build  slowly. 

In  1936  the  new  party  was  the  Parmer- 
Labor-Progresslve  coalition  and,  as  Its  gu- 
bernatorial candidate,  Philip  La  Pollette  won 
a  third  term. 

But  before  his  third  inauguration  he  com- 
mitted what  was  generally  considered  a 
serious  blunder,  by  forcing  the  ouster  of  Dr. 
Glenn  Prank,  the  popular  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

"Phil's  enemies  claim  he  is  a  prima  donna," 
one  writer  said.  "They  say  he  Insists,  as  his 
father  did  before  him,  on  leading  the  parade 
wherever  it  happens  to  be  going." 

Mr.  La  Pollette  thought  this  parade  was 
leading  to  national  leadership.  In  early 
1938  he  made  a  series  of  radio  speeches  blast- 
ing President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal. 

"At  the  end  of  10  years,"  he  declared,  "we 
still  have  not  solved  the  fundamental  under- 
lying problems  that  caused  the  depression." 

FORMED    NATIONAL    PARTY 

Talk  of  a  third  national  party  grew.  So 
did  criticism  of  Its  founder.  On  April  28, 
1938.  Mr.  La  Pollette  (his  brother  was  de- 
tained In  Washington)  announced  the 
formation  of  the  National  Progressives  of 
America. 

The  real  Issue  in  American  politics,  he  said, 
was  "between  the  earners  on  one  side  and 
the  collectors  on  the  other."'  Among  his 
proposals  was  security  for  the  worker 
"founded  on  a  decent  annual  income  for  all." 

In  the  words  of  Norman  Thomas,  NPA 
was  a  complete  flop.  There  was  Just  no 
roQ^  for  a  radical  party  In  a  country  whose 
politics  were  rooted  In  liberal  traditions  more 
ancient  than  the  Republic.  The  pragmatic 
New  Deal  had  the  loyalty  of  most  American 
liberals,  who  thought  Governor  La  PoUette's 
party  was  only  dividing  the  left. 

The  Governor's  own  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion foundered.  Seven  months  after  his  bid 
for  national  leadership  he  was  defeated  by 
a  Milwaukee  businessman,  Julius  P.  Hell. 

For  the  next  3  years  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  In  an  effort  to  l:eep  the  United 
States  out  of  World  War  II.  He  made  a 
series  of  speeches  for  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee. After  Pearl  Harbor,  however,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Army,  in  March  1942,  at  the 
age  V  45. 

He  served  most  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  He 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service  In  the  New  Britain  campaign,  and 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

As  early  as  1943  Mr.  La  Pollette  was  accused 
of  promoting  General  MacArthur's  presiden- 
tial ambitions.  In  1948,  after  returning  to 
private  law  practice,  be  headed  a  slate  of 
delegates  pledged  to  the  general  In  the  Wis- 
consin primary.  It  was  won  by  Harold  E. 
Stassen  of  Minnesota. 

In  a  final  bid  for  political  power,  Mr.  La 
FoUette  in  1952  supported  the  unsuccessful 
presidential  candidacy  of  Gov.  Earl  Warren 
of  California.  The  State  rang  once  more 
with  dire  threats  of  a  "La  Pollette  dynasty." 
This  time  they  came  from  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  of  Ohio,  another  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  nomination. 

In  February  of  the  next  year,  M*.  La  Fol- 
lette's  brother  committed  suicide  In  his 
Washington  home. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  La  Pollette  practiced 
law  and  served  on  the  boards  of  several  com- 
panies. Including  the  Hazeltlne  Corp.  In 
Little  Neck,  Queens,  manufacturers  of  elec- 
tronic equipment. 


EXCELLENT  APPOINTMENT  OF 
RALPH  Hum  TO  BE  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OP  HEW  IN  CHARGE 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.   President,   it 
has  just  come  to  my  attention  that  a 


distinguished  son  of  V/isconsin  who 
served  on  my  staff  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1957  and  1958 — a  man 
who  was  born  and  educated  in  Texas, 
and  served  briefly  on  the  staff  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  he  t\as  a  Senator, 
a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  articles  on  political  sci- 
ence in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
and  elsewhere — has  just  been  appointed 
Assistant  SecretaiT  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
charge  of  congressional  affairs. 

I  am  delighted  with  this  appointment. 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  John 
Gardner  •'could  not  possibly  have  done 
better. 

Professor  Huitt  understands  educa- 
tion from  a  lifetime  as  a  superb  educa- 
tor at  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  edu- 
cational institutions.  He  understands 
the  congressional  process  as  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do.  He  was  working 
on,  as  its  head,  the  biggest,  most  com- 
prehensive, and  most  generously  en- 
dowed study  of  the  Congress  that  has 
ever  been  undertaken.  The  study  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  under  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  study  i.s 
now  in  progress.  Thus  no  recommenda- 
tions are  made  by  Huitt  as  to  how  Con- 
gress should  operate. 

It  was  typical  of  Ralph  Huitt  that, 
rather  than  work  on  a  study  to  tell  Con- 
gress what  to  do,  he  developed  the  study 
with  the  help  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  country  as  to  how  Con- 
gress could  do  a  better  job,  without  mak- 
ing any  recommendations.  The  study 
was  made  available,  but  no  recommen- 
dations are  made  by  Huitt  as  to  how  Con- 
gress should  operate.  It  was  left  up  to 
the  good  judgment,  intelligence,  and 
understanding  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Ralph  Huitt  brings  to  Washington  an 
unusually  charming  wife  and  two  de- 
lightful children. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1  o'clock 
and  30  minutes  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  and  18 
minutes  p.m.  and  was  called  to  order  bv 
the  Pi'esiding  Officer  (Mr.  Montoya  in 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FELTON  M.  JOHN- 
STON, SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution.  Before 
the  resolution  is  read  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  received 
some  days  ago  from  Mr.  Felton  M.  John- 
ston notice  of  his  desire  to  resign  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate  at 
the  beginning  of  next  year.  Mr.  John- 
ston has  served  the  Senate  for  many 
years  with  distinction  and  dedication. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  more  than 
a  decade,  he  has  served  the  entire  Sen- 
ate with  impartiality  and  effectiveness. 
So  I  regret  that  personal  reasons  have 
compelled  him  to  advise  me  and  the 
other  Democratic  leaders  of  the  Senate 
of  his  impending  withdrawal  from  the 
Senate  service. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  present  to 
the  Senate  a  resolution  which  I  hope 
will  be  considered  shortly  and  which 
would  designate  an  outstanding  official  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Emery  L.  Frazier.  the 
Chief  Clerk,  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1966. 
to  September  30.  1966.  vice  Felton  M. 
Johnston,  resigned  effective  December  31, 
1965. 

In  line  with  Mr.  Frazier's  stated  desire 
to  retire  for  personal  reasons  at  the 
latter  date,  this  proposed  resolution 
would  elect  Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo,  who 
serves  as  secretary  for  the  majority,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  beginning 
October  1,  1966. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  proposed  resolution  were 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  conference 
of  Democratic  Senators  on  yesterday. 
They  have  since  been  discussed  with  the 
distinguished      minority      leader.      Mr. 

DiRKSEN. 

So  while  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that 
Mr.  Johnston  will  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  he 
will  be  succeeded  by  two  other  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  officials  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.   140 

Resolved,  That  Emery  L.  Prazler,  of  the 
SUte  of  Kentucky,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1966  through  September  30,  1966  vice  Felton 
M.  Johnston,  resigned,  effective  December  31, 
1965. 

Resolved  further.  That  Francis  R.  Valeo,  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate  beginning 
October  1,  1966. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  the  resolution  which 
we  have  just  agreed  to,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  who 
have  known  Felton  Johnston  agree — and 
we  seldom  call  him  Felton,  it  is  always 
Skeeter.  because  of  his  great  friendship 
with  all  of  us — that  no  one  could  be  more 
cooperative  and  helpful  to  the  minority 
members  of  our  party,  as  well  as  to  the 
members  of  his  own  party,  than  Felton 
Johnston. 

We  all  regret  his  retirement.  But  I 
think  we  can  understand  his  desire,  after 
35  or  more  years  of  service  to  the  Senate. 
I.  for  one — and  I  am  sure  everyone  else 
joins  in  this — wish  him  long  life  and 
happiness  with  all  of  the  good  things 
of  life  in  his  retirement. 

As  far  as  Emery  Pi-azier  is  concerned, 
he  deserves,  in  my  judgment,  whatever 
consideration  the  Senate  can  give  him. 
I  certainly  believe  that  this  is  a  splendid 
recognition  of  his  long  years  of  service. 
Many  of  us  have  known  him  for  years 
and  served  with  him.  His  cooperation 
and  conduct  have  been  above  reproach. 
On  many  occasions,  they  have  been 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Then,  as  to  that  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  elects  Francis  Valeo  as  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Senate,  that  is  a  part  which 
personally  pleases  me  very  much. 

For  about  15  or  18  years,  Francis  Valeo 
has  been  one  of  my  closest  friends  in  the 
Senate.  I  first  knew  him  when  he  came 
on  loan  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  good  many  years  ago  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  where  he  occupied 
a  very  prominent  job  and  where  he  had 
a  substantial  future. 

He  then  became  a  permanent  member 
of  ihe  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  association 
with  Frank  Valeo  over  the  years,  both 
here  and  on  missions  abroad.  He  has  a 
tremendous  knowledge  of  world  condi- 
tions. He  is  an  historian  and  a  re- 
searcher of  great  ability.  But,  above  all 
else,  he  is  utterly  honest,  and  he  is  ut- 
terly impartial  and  fair  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

While  I  do  not  question  his  party  loy- 
alty in  any  way  in  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make.  I  say  that  I  am  sure  that 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Prank 
Valeo  has  no  partisan  bias  whatever.  He 
operates  always  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  responsibilities  which  he  lias  as- 
sumed. He  is  highly  intelligent.  He  is 
kindly  and  he  is  able  and  he  is  con- 
siderate. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  on  their 
selection  of  Prank  Valeo  for  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  succeed  Emery  Frazier.  l 
join  with  those  whose  enthusiasm  is 
great  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fine  selec- 
tion, a  selection  of  a  most  able  servant 
to  fill  that  most  important  job. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    President    I 

have  nothing  but  hearty  agreement  for 

tliese  appointments.    The  Senator  from 


Iowa  used  words  that  I  should  like  to 
use  concerning  the  people  named  in  the 
resolution. 

My  personal  association  with  Felton 
Johnston,  Skeeter  Johnston,  if  you 
please,  has  been  most  pleasant.  Prom 
my  standpoint  the  only  objection  I  have 
had  to  it  is  that  it  has  not  lasted  long 
enough.  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  only 
since  1959.  I  have  come  to  know  Skeeter 
Johnston  as  a  friend. 

I  am  sorry  that,  for  personal  reasons, 
he  sees  fit  to  leave  us  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  But  I  respect  those  reasons  be- 
cause it  is  In  a  man's  knowing  that  the 
time  has  come  to  do  other  things  than 
those  that  he  has  been  doing. 

Speaking  for  my  wife  and  myself,  I 
wish  Skeeter  Johnston  many,  many  years 
of  complete  happiness  to  do  those  things 
which  he  wants  to  do. 

I  want  Skeeter  Johnston  to  know  that 
always,  as  long  as  I  am  here.  I  shall  miss 
him  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  after  I  arrived 
here,  Emery  Frazier  saluted  me  by  the 
title  "Bob."  I  treasure  that  friendship. 
I  frankly  return  it. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  fine  and  splendid 
thing  that  his  long  and  varied  service  in 
the  Senate  will  be  crowned  by  his  being 
designated  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  a 
high  and  honorable  position.  I  know 
that  no  one  could  possibly  be  more  ade- 
quately equipped  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  high  office  and  serve  the  Senate  with 
honor  and  dignity  than  Emery  Frazier. 
The  man  who  will  come  to  that  high 
office  after  Emery  is,  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  related,  admirably  equipped  for 
that  assignment  and  almost  any  other 
assignment  because  he  is  an  exceptional 
scholar  and  gentleman,  a  man  who 
knows  the  world,  this  country,  and  the 
people  in  the  Senate. 

We  shall  indeed  regret  the  departure  of 
Skeeter  Johnston  and  the  only  consola- 
tion we  shall  have  is  in  having  these  two 
fine  men  succeed  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  that  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  Senate  has  been  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Senate— the  Honorable  Emery 
Frazier. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
in  every  position  Emery  Frazier  has  held 
in  the  Senate,  he  has  served  faithfully 
and  with  great  ability.  It  is  no  surprise, 
that  he  has  now  been  elected  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  pleasure 
to  me  because  Emery  Frazier  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Kentucky  and  although  our  fam- 
ilies have  different  political  faiths,  they 
have  been  acquainted  throughout  the 
years.  I  remember  that  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1947  for  a  2-year  term, 
Emery  Frazier  greeted  me  and  spoke  of 
his  friendship  with  my  father,  whp  had 
been  dead  for  many  years. 

Emery  Frazier  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  Kentucky  before  he  came  to 
Washington.  He  was  an  able  lawyer. 
He  had  served  with  distinction  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  and 
as  mayor  of  Whitesburg.  Ky.  His  back- 
ground gave  promise  of  a  political  career 
in  Kentucky,  or  great  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  But  he  was  persuaded  by 
the  late  Senator  and  late  Vice  PresiJent 
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Alben  Barkley  to  enter  the  service  of  his 
country  in  Washington. 

Emery  Frazier,  although 
in  Washington  many  years 
his  native  State  every  year 
community  he  served  so  well 
legislature  and  as  mayor. 

The  people  of  those  counties 
as  if  he  had  never  left  them, 
remember  him  for  his 
remember  him  as  a  man  of 
human    kindness.    He    has 
those  qualities.    His  service 
of  the  Senate  has  brought  hjonor 
people  of  the  State  of 
applaud  his  election  as 
Senate. 

We  are  sad  that  Pelton 
retiring.    I  have  had  the 
ence  that  all  of  us  have  ha<  1 
regardless    of    party.    We 
helped  by  Felton  Johnston 
been  accorded  every  courtesy 

He  has  made  our  service 
enjoyable,  and  I  hope  mo|e 
We  honor  him  for  the 
rendered  to  the  Members  of 
and  to  the  Senate  itself. 

I  know  that  he  and  Mrs. 
take  with  them  the  good  wishes 
us  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.   Mr.  President 
want  this  opportunity  to  go 
expressing  my  sentiments  al^out 
pending  retirement  of  the 
the  Senate.    I  think  I  can 
life-long  friend  of  Skeeter 
came  to  know  him  first  on  th< 
Senate  in  1933  when  I  worke  i 
Sergeant  at  Arms'  office  wit!  i 
hpnoT^  yesterday,  Mark  Trjce, 

Since  1933  to  the  present  I 
both  men  well  and  continiied 
closely  with  them.    They  nave 
been  very  helpful  to  me. 

I   regret  that  Skeeter 
compelled  to  make  the  decision 
This  is  a  personal  matter, 
I  respect  his  wishes  in  this 

Skeeter  Johnston  has  carAied 
self  an  imusually  fine  recorc 
years  he  has  served  the 
started  as  assistant  clerk  of 
Committee   imder  the   then 
Pat    Harrison    of    Mississippi 
while  I  was  working  here  on 
the  Senate  and  was  detaile( 
Sergeant  at  Arms'  office, 
ston  was  full  clerk  of  the 

Over  the  years  this  friendship 
ened  and  strengthened. 
been  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Coincidentally,  that  is  the 
service   in   the  Senate   in 
capacity. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  fron 
dentally,  that  he  plans  to 
erable  time  in  the  West  to 
ders  of  that  great  area  of  the 

His  wife,  Wanda,  also,  has 
long  friend.    I  know  something 
illnesses  and  struggles  she  h  is 
the   past    few   years,    of   tqe 
Skeeter  has  extended,  and 
age  in  that  respect. 

It  is  a  real  loss,  in  my  opinion 
Senate  to  lose  the  services  o 
caliber  of  Skeeter  Johnston. 

Yet,  I  wish  him  well  as  He 
retirement.    I  hope  it  will  qe 
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retirement,  because  he  has  much  to  con-    to  be  placed  on  the  shen,  regardless  of 
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or  elsewhere. 

I  certainly  salute  another  long-time 
friend,  Emery  Frazier.  I  know  his  tour 
of  duty  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will 
probably  not  be  as  long  as  we  would  like. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  crowning  achieve- 
ment in  a  record  of  public  service  of 
many  years. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  I  recall  most 
vividly  from  Democratic  conventions  of 
past  years  was  Emery's  resonant  voice 
calling  out  the  States. 

Such  are  times  when,  for  a  fleeting 
moment,  we  have  our  place  in  the  sun. 
Emery  has  had  a  great  part  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. Here  in  the  Senate,  I  know  he 
will  serve  us  well.  He  is  well  trained  for 
the  important  assignment  to  which  he 
has  been  designated.  To  him,  also,  I  ex- 
tend my  sincere  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  8  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Felton  Johnston,  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  never  heard  him  make  a  state- 
ment that  would  mislead  anyone.  He 
is  a  man  of  spotless  integrity,  a  man  on 
whose  word  one  can  rely.  I  could  think 
of  no  higher  tribute  to  pay  to  one  who 
serves  in  this  great  deliberative  body. 
We  will  miss  him.  I  rather  envy  those 
Senators  who  have  served  here  longer 
and  have  known  him  longer. 

With  respect  to  Emery  Frazier,  I  can 
say  the  same  about  him,  although  I  have 
not  served  in  this  body  as  long  as  other 
Members.  I  think  the  Senate  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  most  of  the  people  who 
have  served  it,  and  certainly  all  of  those 
who  now  ser\'e  it.  People  like  Emery 
Frazier,  Felton  Johnston,  our  recently  re- 
tired Parliamentarian,  Charles  Watkins, 
have  added  much  to  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  dignity  and  overall  efficiency  of  this 
body. 

I  shall  miss  Felton  Johnston  more  than 
just  as  a  Secretary.  I  think  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  he  was  secretary  or  clerk 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  kept  the  records.  Somebody  said  to 
him,  "Why  don't  you  run  for  election?" 
He  said,  "I  came  here  as  a  clerk  and  I 
learned  what  was  going  on." 

He  was  too  modest  to  say  that  he 
learned  more  as  secretary  of  the  then 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania  than  he  would 
have  as  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

Felton  Johnston  is  in  that  same  mold. 
He  knows  what  is  going  on.  His  influ- 
ence here  is  like  that  of  Benjamin 
Franklin — he  never  would  admit  that  he 
used  influence  in  the  Peimsylvania  legis- 
lature. We  know  It  was  tremendous. 
Whatever  Felton  Jolinston  used,  it  was 
not  visible.  He  did  not  engage  in  button- 
holing anyone.  He  did  not  ask  anyone 
to  vote  a  particular  way.  He  did  not  say 
that  he  was  using  this  power,  but  I  have 
the  feeling  that  he  has  used  it — and 
wherever  he  has  done  so,  it  has  been  for 
the  good  of  all. 

We  shall  all  miss  him.  Felton  John- 
ston has  been  an  honor  and  a  credit  to 
the  Senate.  I  wish  him  success,  pleasiu-e, 
and  happiness  in  whatever  he  does,  be- 
cause he  is  not  old  enough  to  be  put  on 
the  shelf.  I  know  that  he  will  not  be  put 
on  the  shelf  because  he  is  too  able  a  man 


I  know  that  intellectually  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make  a  contribution  to  this 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
ignation of  Felton  Johnston — "Skeeter," 
as  we  who  have  lived  and  associated  with 
him  call  him — is  one  which  I  greet  with 
mixed  feelings. 

We  wish  him  success.  We  know  that 
he  will  soon  have  freedom  to  do  what  he 
chooses  and  to  devote  himself  to  his 
wonderful  family.  But,  in  addition  to 
that,  we  also  know  that  we  who  have  vis- 
ited with  him  in  the  days  and  evenings 
will  miss  him  very  much.  We  will  miss 
his  quiet  dignity.  The  complete  respect 
and  confidence  in  which  he  is  held  in  his 
personal  relationships  are  such  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  could  well  look  upon 
them  as  excellent  examples  to  follow. 

Personally,  I  shall  misg  him.  I  wish 
him  w^ell,  not  in  retirement,  but  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  decisions  which  he  will 
make  in  the  future. 

Emery  Frazier,  who  will  succeed  him, 
is  a  man  with  a  warm  and  cliarming 
personality,  as  well  as  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  Senate. 

Frank  Valeo,  who  will  succeed  him 
later,  is  one  whom  I  wish  equally  well, 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  "Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  remarks  made  concerning  the 
three  eminent  employees  of  the  Senate 
whose  positions  have  been  affected  by  the 
resolution  just  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

When  I  learned  of  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Johnston,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  in 
which  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  way  in  which  he 
had  done  his  job,  for  his  impartiality,  and 
for  his  attempts  to  make  Ufe  easier  for 
all  Senators,  regardless  of  party. 

As  for  Mr.  Emery  Frazier,  I  am  happy 
to  see  this  honor  come  to  him.  He  has 
served  the  Senate  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  mutual  friends,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  join  some  of 
those  mutual  friends  in  a  little  trout 
fishing  in  Colorado  after  he  retires. 

Certainly,  I  am  sure  that  no  better 
choice  could  have  been  made.  All  Sen- 
ators, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  are 
happy  that  the  choice  was  made. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  permanent 
choice  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  approbation. 

•  I  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Valeo 
until  5  years  ago,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  assumed  his  duties  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  assistant  to  the  majority  leader, 
his  consideration  of  every  Senator's 
problems,  regardless  of  his  position  as  to 
service  to  the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  the 
majority  leader,  commends  him  to  all  of 
us.  We  are  proud  and  happy  that  he  wiJI 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  this  advance. 

Let  me  thank  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HartkeI  for  yielding  to  me 
to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Senate,  great  giants 
have  strode  across  this  Chamber.  There 
have  been  outstanding  Senators.  There 
have  been  outstanding  servants  of  the 
Senate.  All  of  them  have  served  the 
American  people.  I  must  say  that  it  is 
with  mixed  feelings  that  I  rise.  It  is 
with  happiness  to  note  that  the  majority 
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has  seen  fit  to  entrust  a  valiant  public 
servant  with  the  title  of  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and,  subsequently,  to  a  sec- 
ond distinguished  public  servant,  Mr. 
Frank  Valeo.  Both  are  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  is  with  a  feeling 
of  sadness  that  I  greet  the  news  of 
Felton  Johnston's  retirement,  after  a 
long  and  illustrious  career  of  years,  serv- 
ing not  only  the  men  and  women  of  his 
party  in  the  Senate,  but  also  serving  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  and  serving  the 
counti-y. 

I  have  come  to  call  Felton  Johnston 
my  very  good  friend.  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that,  like  all  who  know  him  in 
this  legislative  Chamber,  I,  too,  wish  him 
Godspeed  in  his  retirement,  and  for  Mrs. 
Johnston  and  the  Johnston  family  many 
years  of  health  and  happiness  in  the 
future. 

As  a  Republican,  I  wish  to  salute 
Emery  Frazier.  My  friend  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  mentioned  Emery's  quad- 
rennial responsibility  of  calling  the  roll 
at  national  conventions  of  his  political 
party.  I  remember  Emery's  resonant 
voice  years  ago,  when,  as  a  Republican, 
I  was  listening  on  the  radio  in  California, 
to  hear  what  the  Democrats  were  doing. 
I  recognized  that  voice  when  I  came  to 
this  Chamber  and  heard  Emery  call  the 
roll  in  the  Senate. 

All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  here  are  three 
good  men.  We  wish  Felton  every  good 
thing  in  his  retirement.  We  wish  Em- 
ery and  Frank  every  good  thing  in  their 
forthcoming  responsibilities. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
Indeed  a  pleasant  surprise  to  learn  that 
Frank  Valeo,  a  devoted  and  dedicated 
public  servant  and  personal  friend  of 
so  many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate,  has 
been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
effective  October  1, 1966. 

This  appointment  must  certainly  give 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Valeo.  He  has  earned  the  position 
as  anyane  familiar  with  his  record  is 
aware.  I  am  sure  he  will  serve  the  Sen-  * 
ate  and  the  country  with  distinction  in 
his  new  capacity  and  I  wish  him  well  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  high  regard  and  appreciation  to 
Felton  M.  Johnston,  more  affectionately 
known  as  "Skeeter."  "Skeeter"  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  retiring  from 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Johnston  began  his  long  and 
distinguished  tenure  of  service  in  the 
Senate  in  August  1929.  He  has  served 
the  Senate  in  numerous  capacities  since 
that  time,  excepting  a  brief  period  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  in  which  he 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  with  the 
Department  of  State.  Over  that  period 
of  time,  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  come  to  know  "Skeeter"  as  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  always  cordial  and 
accommodating  in  his  dealings.  I  wish 
him  the  best  in  his  well -deserved  retire- 
ment. 


priate  place  in  the  Record.  I  do  so  only 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  as  to 
what  is  going  to  take  place  next  week. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  pending 
bill  is  the  public  works  appropriation 
which  will  be  taken  up  on  Monday. 

It  will  be  followed,  and  not  necessarily 
in  this  order,  by  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization,  and  then 
possibly  by  FEPC  jurisdiction  over  co- 
operatives. 

Perhaps  on  Tuesday  the  interest 
equalization  bill  will  come  up,  or  on 
Monday;  and  then  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  will  come  up  on  Tuesday. 

The  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judi- 
ciary conference  report  will  come  up 
on  Tuesday. 

That  is  about  as  much  of  a  record 
as  I  can  make  at  this  time,  based  upon 
what  is  on  the  calendar. 

Let  me  say  that  as  we  go  downhill 
toward  the  end  of  the  session,  it  may  be 
necessary,  to  start — some  time  next  week 
perhaps— coming  in  early  and  perhaps 
staying  late.  Of  course,  that  will  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  legislation  which 
is  available  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  as 
adjournment  comes  into  sight.  Senators 
would  be  careful  as  to  any  commitments 
they  may  make,  so  that  they  can  be  in 
the  Chamber  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
business  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  following  appear  at  an  appro- 


U.S.  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
♦  SURPLUS  ACHIEVED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
achievement  of  a  balance-of-payments 
sm-plus  by  the  United  States  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year  marks  the  end 
of  an  era.  The  years  of  the  dollar  glut 
have  come  to  an  end.  American  Gov- 
ernment and  American  business,  coop- 
erating under  the  President's  voluntary 
programs  of  restraint,  are  demonstrating 
to  the  world  that  a  free  society  can  exer- 
cise measured  self-discipline.  But  in 
this  complex  world,  the  solution  of  one 
problem  almost  inevitably  raised  new 
dilemmas.  Moderating  the  outflow  of 
dollars  has  brought  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  under  control;  it  also 
threatens  to  allow  the  problem  of  inter- 
national liquidity  to  get  out  of  control. 

The  Washington  Post  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  wise  balanced  observer 
of  the  international  monetary  scene.  In 
its  lead  editorial  of  this  morning,  August 
20,  the  Post  comments  on  the  reversal  of 
the  U.S.  payments  position  as  follows: 

This  swing  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  payments  position  demonstrates  that 
the  dollar  drain,  once  viewed  as  hopelessly 
chronic  in  European  financial  circles,  can  be 
halted  by  resolute  Government  policies.  But 
it  raises  the  disquieting  question  of  whether 


th5  elimination  of  the  deficit  is  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  economic  stability 
in  the  non-Communist  world. 

During  the  months  since  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President's  emergency  pro- 
gram last  February  10,  Government  fi- 
nancial and  economic  policymakers  have 
placed  great  and  undiminished  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  satisfy  the  Continental 
European  critics  of  the  dollar  as  to  our 
determination  to  achieve  balance-of- 
payments  "equilibrium."  The  clear  and 
present  danger  today  is  that  too  great  a 
concern  for  the  deflationary  sentiments 
of  the  European  central  bankers  will  be 
the  determining  factor  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  policy — outweighing  the 
concern  we  should  and  must  have  for  the 
needs  of  such  friends  of  the  dollar  as 
Great  Britain. 

If  the  administration  determines  to 
set  its  sights  on  absolute  elimination  of 
the  U.S.  payments  deficit — which  means 
an  absolute  end  to  dollar  additions  to 
world  reserves — the  one  hope  for  in- 
creasing world  liquidity  to  fill  the  needs 
of  world  prosperity  will  be  a  world  mone- 
tary conference.  I  have  long  advocated 
such  a  conference  as  have  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues;  I  have  hailed 
Treasury  ^Secretary  Fowler's  leadership 
In  mobilizing  our  Government  behind 
the  idea  of  world  monetary  reform;  I 
believe  that  Secretary  Fowler's  mission 
to  Europe  in  September  to  sound  out 
other  governments  on  this  subject  is  of 
crucial  importance.  But  I  must  also  sub- 
scribe to  the  concluding  view  expressed 
in  the  Washington  Post's  editorial  this 
morning : 

If  the  success  of  Secretary  Fowler's  forth- 
coming mission  to  Europe  were  assured,  if 
one  could  be  reasonably  optimistic  about 
reaching  an  agreement  on  monetary  reforms 
that  would  assure  the  growth  of  international 
liquidity,  the  equilibrium  toward  which  this 
country  is  striving  would  pose  rew  dangers. 
But  with  the  success  of  the  Fowler  mission  in 
doubt  and  the  prospects  for  convening  an 
International  monetary  conference  dim,  this 
country's  policy  should  not  be  geared  toward 
placating  the  most  gold-thirsty  holders  of 
dollars.  Completely  satisfying  their  desire 
involves  risks  that  are  too  great  for  this 
country  to  assume. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wasiilngton  Post  editorial, 
dated  August  20,  and  entitled  "The  Prop- 
er Balance,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  follows: 

The  Proper  Balance 
The  official  balance-of-payments  figures 
confirm  what  has  been  known  for  some  time. 
This  country  now  has  a  modest  surplus  on 
its  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
having  shifted  from  a  deficit  of  $691  million 
in  the  first  quarter  to  a  surplus  of  $298  mil- 
lion in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  This 
swing  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  In  the  pay- 
ments position  demonstrates  that  the  dollar 
drain,  once  viewed  as  hopelessly  chronic  in 
European  financial  circles,  can  be  halted  by 
resolute  Government  policies.  But  it  raises 
the  disquieting  question  of  whether  the 
elimination  of  the  deficit  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  economic  stability  in  the 
non-Communist  world. 

As  the  world's  largest  trading  Nation,  the 
country  whose  dollar  deficits  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  annual  growth  of  in- 
ternational  monetary   reserves,   the   United 
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States  cannot  permanently 
ments  surplus   without   w: 
tlon.     United    States   surplusei 
where  In  the  system  Increase 
countries    which    bad    for 
recipients   of  VS.  capital  tnnia 
reserves  falling,  they  are 
monetary  restraints  which 
activity  and  thus  reduce  the 
ports.    And  since  the  European 
tries  are  not  disposed  to  extend 
contraction  of  international 
reflected  In  the  figures  released 
national  Monetary  Fund,  must 
to  a  contraction  of  output  and 
that  will  affect  many  countries 

Treasury    Secretary    Henry 
doubtless  well  aware  of  these 
his  reply  to  a  press  conference 
not  dispel  the  fears  engendered 
ministration's  policy.    When 
It  is  still  the  administration's 
eliminate  the  payments  deficit, 
replied  that:   "The  goal  of  the 
tion  Is  to  achieve  an  equilibriu 
ance  of  payments,  an  equilibr 
be  manifest  by  the  confidence 
that  the  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold 

But  an  equilibrium  in  which 
dollars  no  longer  wish  to 
gold  Is  very  difficult  to  attain 
measured  by  the  French  or  Bel^: 
desire  to  convert  dollars  might 
while  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
fronted  with  a  shortage  of 

How  long  would  It   take   to 
equilibrium  envisioned  by 
The  answer  is  2  years  according 
ful    article    which    appears    li 
Review"  and  "Investment  Surv(  y 
by  Model.  Roland  &  Co.  of  Ne» 
can  the  growth  of  Internationa' 
baited  for  2  years  without 
repercussions? 

If  the  success  of  Secretary 
coming  mission  to  Exirope 
one   could    be   reasonably 
reaching  an  agreement  on 
that  would  assure   the  growth 
tlonal    liquidity,    the 
which   this  country  is  striving 
few  dangers.     But  with  the 
Fowler  mission  in  doubt  and 
for    convening    an    International 
conference  dim,  this  country's 
not   be    geared   toward   placatliig 
gold-thirsty  holders  of  dollars, 
satisfying  their  desire  Involves 
too  great  tor  this  country  to 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  I  resident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  |of  Calendar 
No.  551.H.R.  227. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI^ 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk. 
227)    to  amend  title  38  of 
States  Code  to  entitle  the 
certain    veterans    who 
Armed  Forces  prior  to 
1940,  to  benefit  under  the 
educational  assistance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection  to  the  present 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bil. 
been  reported  from  the 
Labor    and    Public    Welfani 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line 
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word  "thereof"  to  strike  out  "striking 
'during  the  induction  period'  in  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  'other  than  during  a  period  of 
war.' " 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  is  to  make  war  orphan's  educa- 
tional assistance  available  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  those  veterans  who  died 
or  were  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
from  a  service-connected  disability 
which  directly  resulted  from  the  per- 
formance of  active  duty,  or  v/as  incurred 
while  engaged  in  extrahazardous  service, 
during  peacetime  periods  after  the  Span- 
ish-American War  and  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940. 

This  benefit  is  available  generally  only 
to  individuals  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
23  and  for  higher  education,  and  due  to 
the  lapse  of  time  between  the  death  or 
disability  and  the  present  date,  would 
be  extremely  limited.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  extension  would  only  apply  to 
between  25  and  30  persons,  but  due  to 
the  hardships  that  they  face  it  is  a 
desirable  extension  of  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  war  orphan's  educational  assist- 
ance program. 

This  program  has  been  urged  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  an  orga- 
nization that  has  long  been  active  In  the 
field  of  veterans  affairs  and  which  has  so 
forcefully  presented  the  need  of  this  bill 
to  Congress.  The  total  cost  of  the  bill 
will  be  less  than  $400,000  yet  it  will  pro- 
vide these  people  who  were  previously 
excluded  from  the  War  Orphan's  Educa- 
tion Act  the  opportunity  for  the  educa- 
tion which  they  desei-ve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  this  bill  be  inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  this  worthy  bill.     . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExPLANATIO^f  OF  H.R.  227 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  make  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance,  authorized 
by  chapter  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
available  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those 
veterans  who  died  or  were  total  and  per- 
manently disabled  from  a  service-connected 
disability  which  directly  resulted  from  the 
performance  of  active  duty,  or  was  Incvirred 
while  engaged  In  extrahazardous  service, 
dvirlng  peacetime  periods  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  prior  to  September  16, 
1940. 

It  app>eaiE  to  the  committee  that  this  is 
indeed  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  war  orphans'  education  as- 
sistance program.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  benefit  is  available  generally  only  to 
individuals  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23 
and  for  higher  education.  Its  application 
would  be  extremely  limited. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee 
is  technical  in  nature  and  would  eliminate 
any  possible  confusion  created  by  a  conflict 
between  an  amendment  proposed  by  section 
3  of  H.R.  205  and  the  subject  bill. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  205  would  eliminate  the 
"performance  of  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service"  requirement  for  Induction  period 
service  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  1701(a)(1).  This  would  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  amendment  to  section  1701 
(a)(1)  which  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  227.  which  would  retain 
the   fourth  sentence  In  an  amended  form. 

The  proposed  amendtEient  would  eliminate 
all  changes  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 


1701(a)(1)    and  thus  avoid  all  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  bUIs. 

The  total  cost  of  this  proposal  will  not 
exceed  $40,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  503  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "503",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a).  In  the  case  of  any  Indi- 
vidual— 

"(1)  who,  for  the  first  month  after  the 
month  in  which  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  Is  enacted,  is  entitled  to  a 
monthly  Insurance  benefit  payable  under 
section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"(2)  who,  for  such  month.  Is  entitled  to 
a  monthly  benefit  payable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  or  xinder  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959,  and 

"(3)  whose  Insurance  benefit  referred  to 
In  clause  (1)  for  any  subsequent  month  Is 
increased  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
there  shall  not  be  counted.  In  determining 
the  annual  income  of  such  individual,  so 
much  of  the  Insurance  benefit  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  for  any  subsequent  month  as  is 
equal  to  the  amount'  by  which  such  In- 
surance benefit  is  increased  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  similar  to  a  provision 
inserted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  the  1964  social  security  bill  and 
is  the  same  as  the  amendment  accepted 
by  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  floor  man- 
ager of  the  1965  social  security  bill,  and 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  insure 
that  veterans'  benefits  are  not  cut  back 
due  to  the  7-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  In  1964,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  report  on  the  social 
security  bill  stated  at  page  14: 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  committee's 
attention  that  the  present  bill  may  have 
the  unintended  result  of  reducing  or  elim- 
inating non-service-connected  pensions  of 
certain  veterans  or  their  widows  because 
of  the  receipt  of  increased  social  security 
benefits.  To  prevent  this,  the  committee 
amendment  amends  the  appropriate  provi- 
sions of  the  veterans'  law  to  exempt  from 
Its  annual  income  test  the  amount  of  social 
security  Increase  resulting  from  this  bill. 

The  amendment  this  year  was  op- 
posed by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
However,  the  VA  acknowledged  that 
some  veterans  will  receive  a  cut  in  pen- 
sions and  has  estimated  the  niunber  of 
persons  affected  to  be  as  high  as  18,000. 
The  VA  argued  that  veterans  will  not 
be  cut  below  their  1964  pension  level 
due  solely  to  the  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  While  this  may  gen- 
erally be  true,  the  veterans  were,  never- 
theless, promised  an  increase  in  pen-  \4 
sions  and  have  actually  received  an  in- 
crease in  pensions  during  the  months  of 
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1965  to  date.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  cause  the  pensions  they  are  drawing  frc«n  the     it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  a  judge 

that  the  7-percent  increase  in  social  se-  Veterans'  Administration  win  have  to  be  cut     in    the    District    of    Columbia      I    had 

curity   benefits   only    partially   replaces  '*°^e°^a^adoxfcai  situation  stems  from  the     ^^^^  *  ^O"^  time  before  doing  so.  be- 

the  decrease  m  spending  power,  wh  ch  tJtlwKt^^n^'z^r!^Z^%l'^^,ic".     cause  I  do  not  especially  like-in  fact,  the 

has  occurred  since  the  last  general  In-  nian's  other  income                                              very  contrary  is  the  case — to  take  advan- 

crease  in  social  security  penslbns,  due  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^                             tage  of  my  posiUon  as  a  Senator  to  dis- 

Tfsf|an,„„^  consent  that  an  ex-  „5--^.?"!,.T."oU'r.T;;'I„S;  i^n.lT.LS^^.^^.^!^^  "'^^- 
ample  of  how  the  7-percent  increase  will  celling— and  thus  lose  their  pensions  ^  this  case,  however,  I  felt  obliged  to 
in  fact  result  in  a  cut  in  a  veteran's  pen-  others  win  move  up  to  a  higher  income  to  so  Today,  I  expect  to  speak  briefly 
sion  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  bracket — and  thus  find  their  pensions  re-  about  Judge  John  Burnett, 
in  my  remarks.  duced.  Judge  Burnett  presides  over  the  domes- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  example  "^^  ^^  figures  as  many  as  18,000  of  the  tic  relations  court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  L^^^°?  "^^^  drawing  such  pensions  will  be     lumbia.     I  accused  him  of  browbeating 

as  follows:  f^T^S^.^^^^a  '^^ ^:LT^Tl7^:    ^i^"^--'  -'  ^^^.^^^^  ----^^e  ^- 

Example  showing  how  the  10-percent  ex-  eral  benefits.                                                             many  Who  are  obliged  to  come  into  his 

elusion  does  not  prevent  loss  of  benefits  as  The   Senate  sought  to   head   this  off  by     courtroom,  and  of  having  had,  and  of 

a  result  of  7-percent  Increase  In  social  secvi-  adopting  a  proposal  by  Senator  Jack  Mh-ler,     Still  having,  an  obsessive  interest  in  the 

rlty    pension    (veteran    receiving    $105    per  Republican,  of  Iowa,  to  direct  the  VA  to  dis-     sexual  lives  of  those  who  are  before  him 
month   social    security   pension   prior    to   7-  •    regard  the  fc«1,hcoming  7-percent   boost  in      in   his   court. 

percent  increase) :  social  security  benefits  when  calculating  a         Mr.  President,  in  the  few  days  which 
Present      annual      social      security  vets  outside  income  for  pension  purposes.          have  gone  by  since  I  made  my  statement 
Income $i,  260  out                                       in  the  Senate,  I  have  received  many  tele- 
Less  10  percent . 126  But  this  was  knocked  out  by  the  House     phone  calls  and  many  letters  from  people 

———  and  Senate  conferees  who  yesterday  finished     in  the  District  and  from  people  in  nearby 

Income  for  VA  purposes......     1, 134  U-on.ng  out  differences  in  the  social  security     Maryland  and  Virginia-those  who  had 

..'^i%^"tf/''"  ^"'"'^'^  "°  '""°'""  °'  '''"'"  Slonal  aSo^ov'l  next  wee^  ^               """     '^^^^  ^  ^^^  District^telling  of  their  per- 

$  .200  for  VA  purposes  so  he  continues  with  ^^^^^  Tthel^uee^L   veterans   of     ^onal  experiences-all  extremely  uncom- 

hls  $100-per-month  veteran  pension.  wortd  War  I  WorldTar  n.  Tnd  tie  K^ean     fortable-when  they  were  in  this  man's 

Same    annual    social    security    with  conflict  who  are  collecting  pensions  for  non-     courtroom. 

7-percent    Increase $1,348  service-connected  disabilities.                                    They  expressed  gratification  that  the 

Less  10  percent 134  To  qualify  for  such  a  benefit,  a  vet's  In-     attention  of  Congress  had  been  called  to 

come  must  be  below  a  certain  level.                       this   situation     and    thpv   Pvnr«»Ks«>H    tho 

Income  for  VA  purposes 1.  214  This  ranges  from  $600  to  $3000  a  year,  d^     hope  tS  Something  wouirco^^^^ 

Since    the   Income   for   VA   purposes   now  Pending  on  when  the  vet  started  drawing  the     fhe  disc JssfaT 

exceeds  $1,200,  the  veteran  will  be  reduced  P%""'°"  ^""^  whether  he  has  any  dependents.         ^  have  said  nothine  outside  thP  Spnat*. 

to  the  next  lower  benefit  bracket   or  a7S  ner  ^°  figuring  a  vet's  Income,  the  VA  may         ^  "^^°  saia  notning  outside  the  Senate 

month                                 bracket,  or  $75  per  ^^^i^^^  ^niy  10  percent  of  his  social  security     concerning  this  subject.    I  have  no  desire 

Thus  he  win  suffer  a  loss  of  $300  ner  vear  ^^"^^^^^    "^^  Senate  wanted  the  VA  to  ex-     whatever,  I  assure  the  judge,  to  castigate 

InTetTrans'Cnlfits'asVre^Uo'^^^^  '^^^teTj^I^J'TLTJn'r'  "^^     ^"'  '^^     him  on  a  personal  basis.    But  I  feel  that 

of  $88  per  year   in  social  security  pension.  ^°^t  "  "tm„^  fn.rl^^f.r,     ^,  ,             „        ^^  '^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^"'^  *°  ^°  S°  °"  ^^^  ''^sis 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President.  Senator  ^^eLriT^-^^Tr^^^r'^J-^^'l     ''\'''^ZZrr:'!sT^it'\^lZer°Se 

Loxc  Of  Louisiana  argued  two  points  in  TZlV^^^lTt^^^.  Tc^  T  a^%^^"pe^sfo^^    when^fent^^to  trn?wspapSTnT?h1 

fyPP°'""s;    the    conference    report    on  could  mean ^  much ^$?06-a-mon^drf^    radio  following  my  speech  and  castigated  • 

H.K.  6675  Which  deleted  the  amendment  fercnce  to  some  ex-servicemen.                          me  pretty  severely  personally.    I  do  not 

previously  appi-oved  by  the  Senate.    The  mtttvr     Mr   Pr«i^.,.f    x  >,.,       intend  to  do  the  same  concerning  him.    I 

first  was  that  the  House  conferees  took  ^^-  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  I  have     am  not  interestpd  in  him  n<;  «  hnmnn 

the  attitude  that  the  defect  was  in  the  discussed  my  amendment  with  the  dis-     SSn^except  InSSr  as  wh™ t  he  LeXts 

veterans' laws  rather  than  in  the  social  tinguished  Senator  from  Texas.    It  is     in  ms  courtroom  atttLdes 

security  laws  and  that  the  veterans'  com-  similar  to  an  amendment  which  was  of-        j^.^.  Burnett  Tflid  thnthp  woniH  nnt 

mittee  should  look  into  the  matter.    The  fered  to  the  social  security  bill.    It  was    even  know  rJ?  on  tSe  street  or  dSSiere 

second  was  that  the  chairman  of  the  accepted  by  the  distinguished  majority    fpresmSI  unless  fwerfdressfdlS^ 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  unwiU-  ^hip.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.     iiST^-LrSff ker -^    I  do  S^^^ 

ing  to  con^dcr  the  amendment  because  f^°m' Tex^lrSfn^ f.  'ToofTZ    ^^^a*  a  hay  fhaker  S  so  I  would  not  Sow 

it   fell   within   the   jurisdiction   of   the  ^^o^   Texas    is    willing    to    accept    the     ^      to  dress  like  an  Alaska  "hav  shakpr" 

Veterans'  Committee.    Senator  Long  of  amendment  and  take  it  to  conference.        LThe  S  nUeM  reSuv  re^oeSLe  me 

Louisiana  urged  at  page  18503  of  the  Mr    YarbOROUGH.  '  Mr.  President,     ff  we  were  L^aSi^^e  street 

Record  that  the  amendment  be  added  to  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  accept  the        ^l  glid  that  whiS.  I  had  Snne  mpant 

a  veterans'  bill  so  that  the  objections  amendment  and  wUl  take  it  to  confer-     no  more  to  hiLi  thS  a  flv  onTis  cotf 

raised  by  the  prior  Conference  Commit-  face.     It  involves  a  question  of  commit-     ^^^"'''Sr  PreSdent  U  is  Eoine  t^    ?t  i^ 

tee  would  no  longer  be  valid.  tee  jurisdiction,  which  will  have  to  be    l^^-„,^-  ZIL^T^-^AL^^^^             L 

Due  to  the  ui^ency  of  the  situation  settled  in  conference  between  the  House     ^-|  ^"HSlrs'ZtSXnr^.l^-1 

t^veTateX";L^S'sed'k^^^^^^  '  ^le''' IrIsIding     OFFICER.     The     have  received  and  the  long  previous  re- 

rity  llneml  if  a^ears  that  H.R    227  Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-     reTrf'rmJd  fn'  esS  to  thTman"? 

would  be  an  appropriate  bill  to  take  care  '""it  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.     ?peffoVma^ce''-I  use  that  word  ad^ed- 

of  this  situation  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.                 ,  peiiormance      i  use  mai  wora  aavisea- 

oi  UU5  wLuauon.  ^                             ly— In  the  courtroom  must  be  called  to 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  o„pftf„n  if^  thP  Pn^rl^Pnt  nf  ThP     the  attention  of  those  in  a  position  to 

article  by  John  Troan,  Scripps  Howard  Question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the        ^ 

staff  writer,  be  placed  in  the  Record.  t^^^T                                             ""^             I  s^all  say  further  that  it  has  been 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ™^    amendments  were  ordered  t.o  be     ^a"^'*  to  the  attention  of  those  in  a  posi- 

TfoUaZ'^  "^  ''  ''""''''  '"  '^'  ''''°""'  enSisTanTth'l'U  to  bS^^^'d'lfw        I'^n  to  act.     It  is  true  that  this  mans 

asioilows.  ^jj^p                                                                term  of  office  as  a  judge  of  the  general 

VETERANS  RuK  INTO  A  PARADOX  Thg  bill  was  Tcad  thc  third  time  and    !f^^!°"t  °^    ^^^    District   of   Columbia 

(By  John  Troan)  passed                                                                      ^°"'^  ^^^  °^^^  *  ^^*  ^°^^  months  to 

Sometimes  it  hurts  to  get  a  raise.  ■^— ^-^^^                         ">"'     Perhaps   it   should   be   said   that 

An  estimated  12.000  to  18.000  war  veterans  tht?  TTTnmAT   onTJi-jrir-r  nw  TTTor-w     nothing  ought  to  be  done,  that  he  should 

Will  find  this  out  Shortly  when  their  social  "^  J umciAL  CONDUCT  OF  JUDGE     be   allowed  to   continue,   that  his   term 

security  checks  are  Increased.  JOHN  BURNiii'i'l'                          ^ill    expire     soon,     anyway,     and     that 

Due  to  a  legal  quirk,  the  boost  In  social  Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  a  few     surely,   in   the   light   of   the   record,   he 

security  benefits  will  cost  them  money— be-  days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  felt    would  not  be  reappointed. 
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But  I  say  that  Is  not 
man's  behavior  is  as  I 
be,  he  should  not  be 
where  he  now  is  until  the 
his   term,   however   short 
might  be,  because  if 
people  going  into  his 
ceiving  instead  of  justice, 
cannot  end  too  soon.     It 
immediately. 

In  newspaper  references 
Burnett  has  said  that  I  w 
the  instigation  of  some 
That  is  not  the  case.     Th< 
made  by  Judge  Burnett  is  a 
and  without  merit.    No  judg^ 
me  to  do  this,  and  I  do  not 
I  would  be  particularly 
judge  did,  if  I  did  not  have 
the  kind  which  has  come  tt 
recent  months  concerning 
of  Judge  Burnett.  , 

The  judge  implied  that 
was  aroused  because  of  a 
came   before   him   involvinc 
resident  of  Alaska.    That  is 
but  mostly  not  true.    It 
said  that  that  was  the  first 
ever  had  contact  with,  or 
about  this  judge 

One  day  I  was  called  to 
as  a  witness  of  substance, 
acter  witness  in  a  case 
I  was  shocked,  surprised, 
cause  the  judge  was  incred 
me.  without  any  reason 
He  was  even  ruder  to  the 
colleague  from  Alaska  fMr. 
when  she  testified  in  the 
needlessly  and  unnecessaril: 

That  caused  me  to  wonde^- 
of  man  this  was.    What 
was  this  man  who  would 
way  to  assail  people  who 
witnesses? 
Then  it  was  that  my  r 
Mr.  President,  my 
'extensive;  it  has  been 
been  thorough.    I  have  rea< 
and/or  excerpts  from  tr 
spect  to  a  niunber  of  cases 
come    before    Judge    Burn( 
horrified  that  this  man,  who 
been  kind,  considerate,  an( 
the  couii;  of  domestic  rela 
beat     women — women     es 
were  there  before  him. 

He  went  further  than 
in  my  statement  the  other 
a  strange,   overwhelming 
garding  the  sexual  lives 
behavior  of  those  women, 
and  questioned  in  a 
extremely  disturbing  to  me 
to  make  inquiiy,  I  learned 
has,  throughout  the  bar  of 
of  Columbia,  a  very 
tion  and,  I  regret  to 
do,  because  he  is  a  high  jud|; 
reputation  Is  the  very 
able. 

The  question  might  be 
have  not  the  lawyers  don^ 
about  it?"    If  they  have 
man  was  not  fit  for  the 
why  have  they  not  protested^ 
they  not  made  outcry? 
not  sought  to  have  him 
office? 
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The  question  is  easy  to  ask.  and  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  It 
may  not  be  completely  satisfying  to  all  of 
us,  but  granted  the  practical  world  in 
which  we  live,  I  suppose  it  is  under- 
standable. The  answer  is  that  the  law- 
yers had  to  appear  before  this  man  in  case 
after  case  and  trial  after  trial.  They 
knew  that  he  was  extremely  vindictive. 
They  knew  that  if  they  lodced  protests 
with  any  official  body,  in  all  likelihood 
they  would  be  in  for  trouble  when  they 
next  appeared  in  his  court. 

This  went  on  and  on.  It  has  gone  on 
and  on  through  the  years. 

I  knew  about  it  for  a  very  considerable 
while  before  I  spoke  on  this  subject. 
Why  did  I  hesitate?  Why  did  I  wait  so 
long? 

Mr.  President,  for  a  while  I  thought  I 
would  wait  for  the  term  of  Judge  Bur- 
nett to  expire,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
not  be  reappointed.  I  felt  great  confi- 
dence that  if  I  were  alive  his  nomination 
would  not  be  confirmed  again,  even  if  he 
were  reappointed,  because  I  would  cer- 
tainly, quickly,  and  categorically,  and 
always,  have  a  personal  objection  to  him. 

But  as  more  and  more  evidence  came 
in  my  direction  it  appeared  all  the  clear- 
er that  it  was  my  plain  duty,  without 
further  delay,  to  make  the  facts  that 
were  available  to  me  available  to  the 
Senate  and  to  whoever  might  read  the 
Congressional  Record.  This  I  have 
done,  and  this  I  shall  persist  in  doing  in 
the  sure  belief  that  when  this  man's  rec- 
ord is  examined  and  scrutinized,  he  will 
not  be  in  office  long.  He  is  not  entitled  to 
be  iii  office.  Those  who  go  into  that 
court  are  entitled  to  be  protected  against 
him.  The  evidence  will  not  come  and 
should  not  come  from  me. 

It  might  be  said  that  I  have  a  bias.  I 
suppose  that  that  would  be  a  correct 
statement.  I  might  not  be  the  most  im- 
partial of  judges  of  Judge  Burnett.  I 
might  lack  the  fine  degree  of  impar- 
tiality, of  sweetness,  of  light,  and  of  jus- 
tice that  a  judge  ought  to  have,  and 
which  assuredly  Judge  Burnett  does  not 
possess  in  any  degree  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover. 

There  are  those  in  official  positions 
who  are  competent  to  examine  into  the 
matter.  I  should  like  Judge  Burnett  to 
know  that  the  fly  on  his  coattail  may  be 
of  no  considerable  source  of  irritation  to 
him — that  is  the  way  he  described  me — 
but  I  suggest  that  those  who  are  now 
examining  into  his  record  give  this  entire 
subject  the  light  of  objectivity  and  a 
judicial  approach.  All  they  will  have  to 
do  is  to  read  the  transcripts  of  the  cases 
which  have  come  before  Judge  Burnett. 

No  man  in  my  experience  has  indicted 
himself  more  thoroughly,  more  con- 
sistently, and  with  greater  frequency.  It 
is  appropriate  to  state  here — I  have  his 
permission  to  do  so — that  yesterday  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Paul  McArdle,  president 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  about  Judge  Burnett  and  my 
belief  that  Judge  Burnett  is  not  fit  to  sit 
on  the  bench  of  the  court  over  which  he 
now  presides  or  any  other  court  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  McArdle  infonned  me  that  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  Bar  Assocf- 
ation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  he  has 
appointed  two  committees  to  look  into 


this  matter.  One  committee  is  the  com- 
mittee on  domestic  relations.  The 
other  is  the  committee  on  relations  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions. 

Mr.  McArdle  has  instructed  those  com- 
mittees to  look  into  the  allegations 
promptly  and  to  report  to  him  their 
findings. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  at  least  one 
committee  of  the  Senate  are  actively  ex- 
amining Judge  Burnett's  record  since 
his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions. 

If  what  I  have  said  here  is  without 
merit,  then  naturally,  because  I  per- 
sonally have  nothing  against  the  man, 
he  should  remain  in  office  and  should  be 
reappointed,  if  he  desires  reappointment. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  no  objective 
man  or  woman  could  make  the  examina- 
tions which  I  have  made  and  have 
caused  to  be  made  and  come  to  a  con- 
clusion other  than  that  this  judge  Is  in 
serious  and  immediate  need  of  help  him- 
self. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjourrmient  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  August  23,  1965. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  ^0,  1965: 

Department  or  the  Interior 

J.  Cordell  Moore,  ot  IlUnols,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  John 
M.  Kelly,  resigned. 

World  Health  Organization 

Dr.  James  Watt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  World  Health  Organization. 
VS.  Marshal 

George  M.  Stuart,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Keith'  Hardle,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
rtiarshal  for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

George  A.  Bukovatz.  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 
U.S.  Attorney 

Robert  Nelson  Chaffln.  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for 
the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 
The  Judiciary 

William  O.  Mehrtens,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  vice  Emett  C.  Choate.  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  August  20, 1965 : 
U.S.  Am  Force 

The  following-named  ofBcers  for  temporary 
apj)0lntment   In   the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
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the  provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals  ' 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Creer  1742A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Loren  G.  McCollom  1632A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  B.  Whltehouse   1677A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Humphreys   19928A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Dlckman  I656A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  R.  Ford  2065A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Wlsman  4990A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Cody,  Jr.,  5126A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Abbey  1992A,  Regu- 
ular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.    William   D.   Greenfield    1899A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  A.  Davis  3860A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Timothy  F.  O'Keefe  4608A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   George   S.   Boylan,  Jr..  4836A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.   Lawrence   S.    Llghtner   5219A. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis  36867A  (major. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  'brigadier  generals 

Col.  Roger  E.  Phelan   1659A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.   Daniel    E.   Riley   3768A,   Regular   Air 
Force. 

Col.  Sterling  P.  Bettlnger  3842A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Stephen  W.  Henry  3907A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Arthur   E.   Exon  3940A,   Regular   Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  H.  Thompson  4023A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.   Russell   A.   Berg  4376A,   Regular   Air 
Force. 

Col.   James  D.   Kemp  4517A,   Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Archie  M.  Burke  4642A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.    John    E.   Frizen   4706A.   Regular   Air 
Force. 

Col.  Leo  A.  Klley  4953A,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   John   W.    Kline    5084A,   Regular   Air 
Force. 

Col.  David  I.  Llebman  5164A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.   Carroll   H.   Bolender,  5243A,   Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lee  M.  Llghtner,  18923A,  Regular  Air 
Force,  Elental. 

Col.  Thomas  L.  Hayes,  Jr.,  4672A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.   Herman  Rumsey  4723A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  George  V.  Williams  7733A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Edward  M.  Nichols,  Jr.,  7805A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Leo  P.  Geary  8037A,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  A.  Des  Portes  8199A,  Regular  ^Ir 
Force. 

Col.  Henry  B.  Kucheman,  Jr.,  8353A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.   Francis   W.   Nye   8418A,   RegiUar   Air 
Force. 

Col.    Gerald   W.    Johnson    8671A,    Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  R.  Murphy  8944A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  P.  Kirkendall  9092A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Prank  K.  Everest,  Jr.,  9100A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Frederick  E.  Morris,  Jr.,  9166A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Rockly  Trlantafellu  9504A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 


Col.  Louis  T.  Seltb,  9756A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  David  C.  Jones,  9887A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Sherman  F.  Martin,  9963A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  V.  McBrlde,  10077A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  S.  Chandler,  Jr.,  10102A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  L.  Hogan  HI,  10151A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  August  F.  Tate,  4256A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Frank  J.  Collins.  9330A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Carsqn,  Jr.,  10113A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Burl  W.  McLaughlin,  10624A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Russell  K.  Pierce,  Jr.,  18118A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.  For  appointment: 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
Stephen  Potkay 

II.  For  permanent  promotion : 

To  be  senior  assistant   surgeon 

Francisco  Frias 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Paul  D.  Eckrich  Kenneth  J.  Kronoveter 

Alan  C.  Foose  Russell  S.  Lo  Galbo 

Barry  L.  Johnson 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharvuicists 
Elmer  W.  Akin  Michael  J.  Kopcho 

Robert  Brotman  Jeremiah  R.  Toomey 

Jean  P.  Davlgnon  ; 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
John  J.  Bartko 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Dale  E.  Swett 

To  be  health  services  officef 
Clifton  R.  Gravelle 
To  be  senior  assistant  health  service  officers 
Gregory  v'.  Barone         Kenneth  D.  Howard 
Wayne  G.  Brown  Thomas  J.  Keast 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
John  F.  Walsh 

To  be  nurse  director 

Mary  E.  O'Connor 

I.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Douglas  L.  Johnson      Richard  H.  Mosbaugh 
Donald  R.  Kaiser. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  John  D.  Best 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Michael  R.  Watts 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  August  II, 
1965. 

»«        mm^    — »» 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  Psalm 
119:  105:  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  always  speak- 
ing unto  us  through  Thy  Holy  Word, 
may  these  words,  with  their  message  of 
comfort  and  cheer,  be  a  revealing  light 


and  a  sustaining  power  during  the  hours 
of  this  new  week. 

Grant  that  the  tl^pughts  of  our  minds 
and  the  meditation  of  our  hearts  may 
be  tempered  and  disciplined  by  the  en- 
trance of  Thy  word,  giving  us  the  spirit 
of  charity  and  kindness,  of  tolerance  and 
patience,  as  we  seek  to  solve  difficult 
problems  of  human  relationships. 

May  Thy  words  illumine  and  trans- 
foi-m  our  loftiest  aims  and  aspirations, 
with  insight  and  wisdom,  and  bring  them 
in  tune  with  a  great  faith,  which  will 
enable  us  to  meet  the  unknown  future, 
however  dark,  without  fear  and  confu- 
sion. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  with 
whom  we  walked  and  worked  for  a  little 
while  upon  this  earth.  Thou  hast  re- 
ceived him  into  Thy  nearer  presence. 
Give  unto  his  family  and  loved  ones  the 
ccnsolatjpn  of  Thy  grace.  In  Christ's 
name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  19,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  tht  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  485.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit, 
American  River  division.  Central  Valley 
project.  California,  under  Federal  reclama- 
tions laws;  and 

H.R.  10132.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  accept  the  award  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand 
officer. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940.  to  benefit 
under  the  war  orphans  educational  assistance 
program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  8283.  An  act  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Yar- 
BORoncH,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Prouty  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
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requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
lowing  title: 

HJl.  10323.  An  act  making  a. 
for  military  construction  for  the 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ( 
30.  1966,  and  for  other  purpose! . 
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The  message  also 
Senate  insists  upon  its 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests 
with  the  House  on  the 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Russell 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Ellbnder, 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  cert|»tn 
law?  applicable  to  the  District 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  2127.  An  act  to  amend  t! 
States  Code,  In  order  to  prov 
demnlty  Insurance  for  members 
Forces  serving  In  combat  zones, 
purposes. 
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kid; 


38,  United 
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The  message  also 
Senate  agrees  to  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate 
lowing  titles: 

S.  69.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Mm.  Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 

S.  97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  f.t.  Raymond 
E.  Beriibe.  Jr.: 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uoyd  K. 
Hirota: 

S.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  bf  Robert  L. 
Wolverton; 

S.  1138.  An  act  for  the  relief  kt  Lt.  Robert 
C.  Gibson; 

S.  1196.  An  act  for  the  relief  \st  Wright  G. 
James;   and 

S.  1267.  An   act   for  the  relie     of  Jaclc  C. 
Winn,  Jr. 


Nora 


The  message  also 
Senate  disagrees  to  the 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  618) 
act    for    the    relief    of 
Samuelli."   requests  a   conffi 
the  House  on  the  disagieeing 
two  Houses  thereon,  and 
DoDD,  Mr.  Kennedy   of  Mafesachusetts 
and  Mr.  JAvrrs  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


Clei  ;K, 
Represent  atives 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  T  HE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSJi 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befor ;  the  House 

the  following  communicatic  n  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repi^sentatives 

Office  of  the 

House  of 

Washington.  DC.  Augit^t  23,  1965 

The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  tranlmit 
a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  flom 
Ident  of  the  Uhlted  States,  received 
Clerk's  ofBce  at  7:01  pjn 
ahd  said  to  contain  H.R.  8439, 
thorlze  certain  construction  al 
stallatlonB,  and  for  other 
veto  message  thereon. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  BbsERTS, 
Clerk,  VS.  House  of  Repr  jsentatives 
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MILITARY  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 
1965— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  272) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  regret  that  I  must  return  H.R.  8439 
without  my  approval. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 
Its  enactment  would  represent  a  funda- 
mental encroachment  on  one  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system — the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  military  con- 
sti-uction  program.  The  objectionable 
provisions  appear  in  section  611  which 
applies  to  all  military  installations  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  movement  of  men  and 
equipment  solely  for  tactical  purposes 
and  minor  posts  manned  by  less  than 
250j)eople. 

Sqction  611  provides  that  no  military 
camp,  post,  station,  base,  yard  or  other 
installation  or  facility  shall  be  closed, 
abandoned,  or  substantially  reduced  in 
mission  until  120  days  after  reports  of 
the  proposed  action  are  made  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
A  further  restriction  is  that  such  reports 
can  oe  submitted  only  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  April  30  of  each  year.  If  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die  before  120  days 
pass,  the  report  must  be  resubmitted  to 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  Congress. 

These  limitations  could  seriously  inter- 
fere with  and  adversely  affect  the  admin- 
istration of  our  militaiy  program  and 
our  continuing  effoats  to  improve  our 
defense  posture. 

We  cannot  commit  ourselves,  for  the 
pi-olonged  period  required  by  this  bill, 
to  delay  action  necessai-y  to  meet  the 
realities  of  the  troubled  world  in  which 
we  live. 

By  tlie  Constitution',  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  President.  The 
President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  President 
cannot  sign  into  law  a  bill  which  sub- 
stantially inhibits  him  from  performing 
his  duty.  He  cannot  sign  into  law  a 
measure  which  deprives  him  of  power 
for  8  months  of  the  year  even  to  propose 
a  reduction  of  mission  or  the  closing  of 
any  military  installation,  and  which  pro- 
hibits him  from  closing,  abandoning,  or 
substantially  reducing  In  mission  any 
military  facility  in  the  country  for  what 
could  be  a  year  or  more  and  must  be 
120  days.  The  times  do  not  permit  it. 
The  Constitution  prohibits  it. 

The  limitations  upon  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  here  sought  to  be  imposed 
are  a  clear  violation  of  separation  of 
powers.  The  Attorney  General  has  so 
advised  me.  The  Congress  enacts  the 
laws.  Their  execution  must  be  left  to 
the  President.  The  President  must  be 
free,  if  the  need  arises,  to  reduce  the  mis- 


sion at  any  military  installation  in  the 
country  if  and  when  such  becomes 
necessary. 

The  legislative  an(J  executive  branches 
share  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
the  Nation,  and  each  has  a  vital  role  to 
play.  But  under  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers decreed  by  the  Constitution,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  is  distinct  and  each 
must  avoid  interfering  in  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  other.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution. Congress  has  the  power  to  en- 
act laws  to  "raise  and  support"  Armed 
Forces,  and  only  Congress  can  provide 
the  nece.ssary  appropriations  for  main- 
taining our  fighting  forces.  In  turn,  the 
President  is  responsible  for  the  direction 
and  operation  of  those  forces,  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  appropriated  funds. 

In  our  history,  the  Congress  has  oc- 
casionally passed  bills  which  have  re- 
quired, in  various  circumstances,  that  ex- 
ecutive action  must  be  deferred  until  the 
proposed  action  has  been  reported  to 
specified  congressional  committees,  and 
the  Congress  has  pjrovided  a  waiting  pe- 
riod duiing  which  the  Congress  may,  if 
it  sees  fit,  enact  appropriate  legislation. 
Some  of  these  bills  received  Presidential 
approval.    Others  have  been  vetoed. 

For  example,  Attorneys  General  in  un- 
broken successiorf  since  at  least  the  time 
of  President  Wilson  have  advised  their 
Chief  Executives  that  so-called  come- 
into-agreement  clauses,  requiring  ap- 
proval of  executive  action  by  legislative 
committees,  are  unconstitutional.  Al- 
though section  611  is  not  literally  a 
come-into-agreement  clause,  its  limita- 
tions upon  effective  executive  action,  in 
the  critical  area  of  national  defense,  go 
substantially  further  than  any  bill  here- 
tofore enacted  and  approved  by  any 
President. 

IQ  addition  to  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple involved,  effective  national  defense 
in  this  nuclear  age  requires  flexibility  in 
the  management  of  our  defense  installa- 
tions, including  the  assignment  of  their 
respective  missions. 

Further,  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for 
every  dollar  spent.  The  base  closure 
program  is  a  vital  element  in  effecting 
important  economies  within  the  Militai-y 
Establishment.  Actions  have  been  taken 
under  it  to  reduce  or  close  more  than 
600  bases  with  an  estimated  ultimate  sav- 
ing of  more  than  $1  billion  annually.  At 
the  same  time  that  these  savings  have 
been  realized,  we  have  been  strengthen- 
ing and  modernizing  our  military  pro- 
gram. Also  we  have  done  much  to 
soften  the  effect  on  the  communities  and 
individuals  involved.  I  deem  it  to  be  of 
primary  importance  that  our  base 
closure  program  not  be  impaired. 

Also  a  President,  under  his  oath  of  of- 
fice, must  be  concerned  about  the  cumu- 
lative erosion  of  the  executive  power  by 
legislation  such  as  section  611  of  this  bill. 
The  power  of  the  Congress  in  which  I 
served  for  nearly  2  dozen  years,  is  not 
served  toy  assuming  executive  functions. 
The  need  for  wise  legislative  action,  and 
the  dependency  of  our  welfare  upon  it. 
was  never  greater.  The  legislative  bm- 
dens  of  the  Congress  were  never  greater. 
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Not  only  does  separation  of  powers  fail 
when  Congress  impairs  the  executive 
function,  but  the  sheer  inability  of  the 
Congress  to  deal  meaningfully  with  the 
multitudinous  details  of  execution  of  its 
laws  weakens  government. 

By  my  action  here,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  a  reasonable  reporting  pro- 
vision, consistent  with  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Congress,  would  warrant  a 
veto. 

We  should  recall  James  Madison's 
words  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  in  1789:  "If  there  is  a 
principle  in  our  Constitution,  indeed  in 
any  free  constitution,  more  sacred  than 
another,  it  is  just  that  which  separates 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers." 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  compelled  to 
return  this  bill  without  my  approval. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  August  21,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  bill  and  mes- 
sage be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


POSTPONEMENT    OF    BUSINESS    IN 
ORDER  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  rules  today  may  be  post- 
poned until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      — 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  establishing 
a  precedent,  that  all  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  today  may  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  Include 
pertinent  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  for  2  weeks  (August  23  to 
September  6,  inclusive),  on  account  of 
personal  illness. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2127.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  special  in- 


demnity insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  69.  An  act  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tional Area,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  881.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alibates  Quarries  and  Texas  Pan- 
handle Pueblo  Culture  National  Monument; 

H.R.  5519.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  language  training  to 
be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a.member  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  under 
certain  circumstances; 

H.R.  7765.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10132.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  accept  the  award  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand  officer. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  69.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 

S.  97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Raymond 
E.  Berube,  Jr.; 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K. 
Hirota; 

S.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton; 

S.  1138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert 
C.  Gibson; 

S.  1196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wright  G. 
James;  and 

S.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C. 
Winn,  Jr. 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   CLARENCE 
J.  BROWN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
here  to  the  well  of  this  House  with  a 
heavy  heart  for  it  is  my  duty  to  inform 
the  House  of  the  death  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  of  Blanchester,  Ohio. 

Ohio  has  lost  a  valiant  Representative, 
the  Nation  a  great  statesman.  We  shall 
miss  his  clear  thinking  in  our  councils 
and  his  leadership  in  our  efforts  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  set  for  us  in  our 
beginnings. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  so  much 
confusion  there  is  need  for  men  of  his 
stature,  of  his  patriotism,  of  his  loyalty 
and  his  honor. 

Clarence  Brown  began  his  political 
career  in  1919  when  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Ohio,  when  he  was  just  23 
years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion to  that  high  post,  it  was  incredible 
that  he  should  have  gone  so  far  so  soon. 


He  subsequently  sei'ved  as  secretary  of 
state  of  Ohio.  His  record  was  so  out- 
standing in  both  of  these  positions  that 
the  name  Brown  became  a  symbol  of 
good  government  in  Ohio. 

He  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  thp  76th  Congress,  on  January 
3,  1939,  and  he  has  served  continuously 
ever  since. 

His  love  and  devotion  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  exceeded  only  by 
his  love  for  his  counti-y  and  his  concern 
for  its  welfare.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  know  that  when  Clarence 
gave  his  word  on  anything  that  word  was 
his  bond.  We  who  loved  him  and  worked 
closely  with  him  have  watched  with  sad- 
ness his  gallantry  as  he  met  the  tragedies 
life  brought  him  in  just  the  last  few 
years;  the  death  of  his  adored  7-year- 
old  granddaughter,  the  passing  of  his  be- 
loved, but  aged,  mother,  and  hardest  of 
all  the  loss  of  his  deeply  loved  companion, 
his  wife.  Small  wonder  that  without  her. 
life  lost  its  savor. 

We  of  the  Ohio  delegation  minority  will 
find  our  readjustment  to  life  without 
Clarence  diflBcult.  To  the  family  he 
loved  so  deeply  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
deepest  sympathy  and  gratitude  to  the 
Most  High  for  the  years  he  has  been 
among  us. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  learned  this  morning  of  Clarence 
Brown's  passing  it  was  a  blow  that  was 
not  unexpected,  but  It  was  a  blow  to  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds — yes — thousands  of 
people  in  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  I  have  lost  a  very  dear  and  valu- 
able friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months  Claji- 
ence  Brown  has  been  of  inestimable  help 
and  assistance  to  me  even  though  he  was 
suffering  great  personal  sadness  during 
this  period  of  time  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  his  beloved  wife  and  the  loss  of  his  dear 
mother.  Despite  these  deep  losses  Clar- 
ence Brown  continued  to  perform  his 
duties  with  honor,  conviction,  and  dedi- 
cation. He  never  wavered  from  what  he 
believed  was  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  helpful  in  giving  me  sound  advice 
and  wise  counsel.  I  benefited  immeas- 
urably from  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Clarence  Brown 
probably  felt  more  strongly  than  anyone 
I  have  known  the  vital  role  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  He 
was  a  devoted  believer  in  the  importance 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
proud,  and  rightly  so  because  of  his 
superb  record,  that  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  particularly  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  more  than  16  years. 
I  can  recall  vividly  the  many,  many  times 
that  Clarence  Brown  through  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  argument  and  the 
cogency  of  his  comment  stood  up  for 
what  he  thought  was  right  and  pre- 
vailed. Clarence  was  a  giant  among 
men.  He  leaves  an  Indelible  mark  In  the 
Congress. 
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Mr.     Speaker,     people 
strongly  of  the  House  of 
should  look  at  Members  sucl  i 
Brown  who  have  served  so 
record,  by  his  actions,  by 
epitomized  all  that  is  best 
record  of  the  House  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at 
district,  his  State,  the 
of  us  who  have  served  with 
a  great  friend  and  a  truly 
can.  Clarence  Brown 
strength,  goodness,  wisdoir 
and  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Ford 
to  his  family  our  deepest 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker, 
tinguished  gentlewoman 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     I  yield 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker, 
possible  for  me  to  say  all 
that  I  would  like  to  say 
of  my  dear  friend,  not 
my  own  emotions,  but  for 
well  known,  I  believe,  to 
that  I  should  not  speak  too 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  havi; 
and  dear  friend.    Clarenci 
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many,  many  years.    I  r 
when  he  w£is  elected 
of  the  State  of  Ohio 
if  I  would  serve  as  assistan  , 
state  under  him.     I  had 
would  be  a  great  and  happ^ 
But  the  powers  that  be  in 
time  felt  there  should  not 
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I  was  then  appointed  as 
attorney  general  of  the 
and  from  that  time  until 
been  very  close. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ii  was 
who  in  the  80th  Congress 
my  home  in  Ohio  and 
to  the  Congress  as  counsel 
committees,  the 
penditures.    So  he  broughj; 
the  80th  Congress,  and 
ing  I  became  a  candidate 
gress.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  th< 
we  have  enjoyed  with 
the  years. 

,  It  has  been  a  wise  counsel 
friendship. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  M 
our  memory  of  this  great 
go  beyond  the  Halls  behind 
to  his  own  personal  life 
life  and  the  raising  of  a 
his  devotion  to  that  family 
his  wife  whom  he  lost  just 
ago.    He  was  lost  when  she 
and  he  has  never 
great  grief.     The 
children  has  been  a  very 
Those  who  have  been  his 
sure,  will  agree  with  me 
greater  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
should  like  to  say,  but  I 
I  should. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr. 
to  the  majority  leader,  Mr 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr. 
of  Clarence  Brown  brings 
of  the  most  illustrious 
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tory of  this  House.  Everyone  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  this  great  son 
of  Ohio  knows  that  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary proportions.  He  has  been 
a  Member  of  this  House  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  truly  one 
of  its  strong  men — one  of  its  wise  men — 
one  of  its  very  intelligent  men.  There  is 
a  void  in  this  House  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  this  mighty,  this  illustrious,  this 
noble  figure. 

All  of  us  have  oiu:  partisan  inclina- 
tions and  our  party  loyalties,  but  every 
Member  who  loves  this  House  knows  that 
it  needs  men  of  great  talent  and  great 
ability  in  both  political  parties.  The 
greatness  of  this  House  through  the  years 
has  been  determined  far  more  by  the 
character  and  ability  of  its  Members 
then  by  any  partisan  considerations. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  felt 
the  stamp  of  the  work  and  the  character 
of  Clarence  Brown  for  a  generation.  All 
of  us  who  have  served  with  him  over  the 
years  loved  him.  All  of  us  respected  and 
admired  him.  All  of  us  knew  him  as  one 
of  the  giant  oaks  in  our  midst.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  man. 

I  shall  cherish  as  long  as  I  live  the 
many  kindnesses  that  Clarence  Brown 
has  done  me  personally  during  my  serv- 
ice in  the  House.  More  than  once  he  hsis 
reached  his  hand  across  the  center  aisle 
to  assist  me  and  other  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  this  Chamber. 

Our  country  has  lost  a  publi*,  servant 
of  the  highest  order.  I  have  lost  a  true 
and  valued  friend.  I  loved  Clarence 
Brown.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  loved  ones. 

Mis.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  our  minority  whip,  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  28 
years  our  beloved  friend  and  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  has  served  with 
distinction  in  this  body.  During  this  time 
I  have  been  his  colleague  here,  no  man 
has  served  who  has  contributed  more 
than  he  to  our  deliberations  and  to  our 
Republican  Party  and  to  our  country. 
Nor  has  any  man  served  here  who,  over 
these  28  years,  meant  more  to  me  as  a 
loyal  friend.  His  friendship  I  cherished, 
and  I  shall  cherish  always  the  memory 
of  a  truly  noble  man,  a  truly  fine  friend, 
and  a  truly  able  legislator. 

Now  he  is  no  longer  with  us.  My  heart 
is  filled  with  sadness.  There  is  so  much 
in  the  noble  character  and  accortplish- 
ments  of  oiu"  late  colleague  I  should  like 
to  impart,  but  I  am  almost  presently 
without  the  words — such  a  void  has  been 
created  with  his  passing. 

Truly  it  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
numbered  as  one  of  his  good  friends. 
I  was  proud  to  call  him  my  friend.  He 
indeed  was  a  great  American,  an  out- 
standing legislator,  a  devoted  Republi- 
can— a  real  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  suffered  a  loss  be- 
yond measure.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  fine  family. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  dean  of  the  Ohio  delegation,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan]. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 
here  in  sorrow  today  to  pay  our  respects 
to  Clarence  Brown.  If  ever  there  wtis 
a  man  who  was  qualified  since  our  Con- 
stitution was  written  to  go  down  to  the 


well  In  the  Hall  of  Congress  to  explain  a 
bill  or  a  law,  it  was  Clarence  Brown. 
Through  his  experience  and  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  government,  both 
local.  State,  and  Federal,  he  developed 
that  great  ability  and  know-how  In  the 
affairs  of  government  and  particularly 
in  this  great  legislative  body.  No  man 
was  ever  better  qualified  in  the  histoiT 
of  this  country. 

Since  the  Maker  has  called  him  home, 
may  His  mercy  be  upon  his  body  and 
soul  and  may  He  grant  to  Clarence 
Brown  eternal  peace  because  he  was  so 
kind  to  so  many,  many  people  during  the 
time  that  he  spent  on  this  earth  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck] . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Clarence  Brown,  the  sage  and 
seasoned  political  veteran  and  my  life- 
long friend,  fills  me  with  a  personal  and 
profound  sadness  that  I  can  hardly  find 
words  to  express. 

Not  that  Clarence  and  I  never  had  dif- 
ferences; he  was  much  too  outspoken,  he 
was  much  too  much  the  man  of  principle, 
to  avoid  the  expressing  of  his  vieVvs 
unhesitantly  on  any  issue  large  or  small. 

But  where  or  when  our  views  on  what 
the  national  good  required  varied  in  any 
way — and,  Mr. 'Speaker,  how  rare  this 
was — our  friendship  and  our  mutual 
respect  were  never  at  issue  and,  indeed, 
over  the  years  they  grew  ever  stronger. 

I  served  with  this  wonderful  man  ever 
since  he  came  here  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. His  was  a  career  illustrious  and 
grandly  productive.  It  led  to  positions 
of  vast  influence  and  power  in  his  party  s 
affairs,  both  nationally  and  here  in 
Congress. 

How  strange  It  will  seem  not  to  hear 
the  wise  counsel  of  this  man  In  gather- 
ings of  Republican  leaders.  How  un- 
fortunate It  will  be  that  this  powerful 
voice  of  good,  hard,  conunonsense  and 
constantly  a  voice  of  principle  will  no 
longer  be  heard. 

But,  my  friends,  believe  me  now  as  I 
speak  from  my  heart — I  shall  continue  to 
hear  Clarence  Brown  though  he  has 
gone  to  a  better  life.  I  shall  continue  to 
hear  his  voice  of  reason,  his  call  to 
courage,  his  devotion  to  soundness  in 
public  affairs,  his  intense  dislike  of 
demagoguery  in  any  form,  his  rejection 
df  hypocrisy  and  his  continual  and  un- 
failing friendship,  both  for  those  witli 
whom  he  agreed  and  those  with  whom 
he  did  not. 

I  have  lost  a  great,  a  good  and  admired 
friend.  Our  country  has  lost  a  states- 
man.   For  us  all,  it  is  a  sad,  sad  hour. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

BOGGS]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  this  great  body  many  times 
choose  to  become  specialists  in  a  partic- 
ular sphere  of  legislation  and  confine 
themselves  to  work  on  one  or  two  great 
committees  of  this  House.  These  are 
fine  and  able  Members  of  this  body.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  also  others  who 
accept  the  whole  challenge  of  contro- 
versy on  all  the  Issues  of  our  times.  Such 
a  man,  in  my  judgment,  was  Clarence 


Brown.  He  was  always  to  be  found  in 
the  thick  of  a  battle.  He  loved  his 
party — he  was  a  partisan.  But  he  loved 
his  country  more. 

Clarence  Brown  knew  the  House — he 
knew  it  well.  He  knew  its  Members  and 
had  friends  and  deep,  loyal,  and  lasting 
friendships  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
-.  I  was  proud  to  be  one  of  them.  I,  too, 
shall  miss  him.  I  extend  to  his  family 
and  the  thousands  who  called  him 
"friend"  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Harsha]. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  the  var- 
ious Members  of  Congress  today  pay  a 
deseiTing  tribute  to  a  great  man,  a  great 
tower  of  strength  and  influence  in  this 
House,  has  left  us.  One  of  this  coun- 
try's most  remarkable  legislators  is  gone. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence  Brown  was 
more  than  that.  To  me  he  was  a  guard- 
ian, a  friend  and  adviser  whenever  I 
needed  him.  His  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  colleagues  and  fellow  man 
were  exceeded  only  by  his  devotion  and 
love  for  his  country. 

I  am  unable  to  put  into  words  the 
depth  of  feeling  I  have  for  Clarence 
Brown  and  what  his  loss  will  mean  to 
me  personally.  But  more  Important  is 
the  great  loss  to  this  beloved  Nation  of 
ours.  Only  the  years  ahead  will  deter- 
mine the  significance  of  the  loss  of 
his  outstanding  leadership.  Clarence 
Brown  served  hi.<!  district,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation  with  unequaled  distinction. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  to 
serve  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 
He  never  shirked  his  responsibility.  His 
deep  conviction  for  the  individual  dig- 
nity of  man  guided  his  unimpeachable 
principles  through  his  work  in  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours.  I  know  of  no  man  who 
has  made  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Ohio  and  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend.  This 
Nation  has  lost  a  great  American  and  I 
offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily. I  am  privileged  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  I  am  a  better  man 
because  of  that  association. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
tome. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  mourning 
and  in  deep  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  great 
statesman,  our  friend,  Clarence  Brown, 
and  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
grieving  family. 

Clarence  Brown  and  I  have  been 
closely  associated  for  many  years  in  the 
work  of  the  House.  He  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
during  most  of  my  chairmanship  of  that 
committee,  and  I  got  to  know  him  as  a 
great  American  and  a  great  Member  of 
this  House,  firm  in  convictions  and  firm 
in  the  piinciples  In  which  he  believed. 
He  was  vocal  in  the  expression  of  those 
opinions. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  known  very 
few  Members  of  this  House  in  my  expe- 


rience here  who  had  as  broad  and  as  in- 
timate a  knowledge  of  the  various  work- 
ings of  this  Government.  I  was  amazed 
ofttimes  at  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  Government  and  at  how 
close  was  his  touch  with  all  of  tlie  tenta- 
cles of  Federal  Government. 

We  will  miss  Clarence  Brown  in  this 
body,  and  his  State  and  his  country  will 
miss  him,  because  few  could  fill  the  place 
that  he  has  left  vacant,  not  only  in  this 
House  but  also  in  his  State  and  in  his 
country  and  in  the  affections  of  his  many 
friends  among  all  our  people. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened,  as  are  my  colleagues,  at  the 
passing  of  our  good  and  longtime  friend, 
Clarence  Brown. 

Clarence,  from  the  first  time  we  met, 
treated  me  like  a  father,  and  I  shall  miss 
him  greatly.  I  shall  miss  his  fatherH^ 
advice  and  his  understanding. 

He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to 
give  of  himself  for  others  and  I  think  this 
was  one  of  the  many  qualities  that  made 
Clarence  Brown  the  great  public  serv- 
ant that  he  was.  Here  was  a  man  whose 
entire  life  was  one  of  giving  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  His  public  service,  in  fact, 
spans  almost  half  a  century.  Clarence 
sei-ved  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio 
before  I  was  born.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  he  has  been  working  in  this  House 
for  the  past  several  months  under  ex- 
treme stress  and  pain.  He  really  should 
not  have  forced  himself  to  appear  on  this 
floor  just  a  few  days  ago,  but  he  did. 
He  did  it  not  because  he  had  to  but 
because  he  wanted  to.  He  loved  this 
House,  he  loved  his  work,  and  he  loved 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
He  felt  compelled  to  return  to  this  House 
just  one  more  time.  It  taxed  his  ebb- 
ing strength  greatly  to  do  this.  I  am 
glad  that  Clarence  did  return  as  it  gave 
me  one  last  opportunity  to  visit  with  him. 
I  shall  miss  these  visits  and  the  close  as- 
sociation that  I  was  privileged  to  have 
with  him.  I  treasured  his  friendship 
and  I  was  proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympthy  to  his 
fafnily. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me.  It  is 
an  extremely  hard  thing  for  me  to  speak 
at  this  time  about  Clarence  Brown,  who 
has  been  a  friend  of  mine  since  I  came 
to  this  body  nearly  17  years  ago.  I  knew 
about  him  even  before  that  because  the 
name  Clarence  J.  Brown  was  a  house- 
hold word  in  my  home.  My  father's 
uncle  served  in  the  senate  when 
Clarence  was  the  presiding  oflQcer.  He 
was  a  bachelor  and  dined  at  our  house 
frequently  after  church  on  Sunday  so  I 
heard  a  lot  about  Clarence  Brown  when 
I  was  just  a  little  boy.  When  I  was  in 
high  school  and  we  had  to  memorize  the 
names  of  the  State  officials,  Clarence 
Brown's  name  was  that  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  So,  when  I  came  to  this  body, 
I  looked  forward  to  knowing  and  meet- 
ing him  and  I  was  rewarded  by  having 
his  friendship  for  nearly  17  years. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  man  of  his 
word.     When  he  gave  his   word,  even 


though  it  might  prove  embarrassing  to 
him  politically  a  little  later  on,  he  did  not 
yield  an  inch  but  did  just  what  he  said 
he  would  do.  Some  people  say  his  word 
was  his  bond,  and  it  really  was.  To  me, 
the  word  of  Clarence  Brown  was  worth 
more  than  all  of  the  gold  in  Fort  Knox 
would  have  been  as  the  bond  of  some 
other  person  because  when  he  said  he 
would  do  something,  it  meant  exactly 
that,  that  he  would  do  that.  He  was  a 
man's  man  and  a  man  among  men.  My 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  United  fetates, 
must  sorely  miss  him,  and  his  counsel 
and  presence  in  this  great  legislative 
Chamber. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  love  Clarence  Brown 
so*much  and  my  heart  is  so  heavy  that 
I  cannot  say  what  I  want  to  say.  So  may 
I  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  America  have  lost 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all  times 
in  the  passing  of  Representative  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Brown  has 
spent  his  life  in  trying  to  help  preserve 
our  great  freedoms  and  in  trying  to 
make  the  United  States  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  for  us,  for  our  children, 
and  for  our  grandchildren.  Mr.  Brown 
was  as  highly  respected  and  revered  on 
his  last  day  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  he  was  when  he  first  took  pub- 
lic office  many  years  ago.  Never  did  his 
stature  diminish,  but  grew  constantly. 
This  is  an  outstanding  accomplishment 
which  few  people  in  public  office  are  able 
to  maintain. 

His  tremendous  ability,  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, guidance,  and  leadership  will  be 
remembered  by  each  of  us  as  long  as  we 
live.  He  was  an  individual  who  was 
always  tiying  to  help  others,  not  only 
on  the  floor  but  in  their  own  offices,  and 
for  employees  besides  his  own.  I  know 
that  there  are  many  employees  who 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Brown  but  which  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  our  procedures,  so  may  I  on 
their  behalf  express  their  sincere  love, 
respect,  and  tribute  to  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  first  men 
with  whom  I  became  closely  acquainted 
when  I  came  to  Congress.  His  door  has 
always  been  open  to  me  from  the  stand- 
point of  counsel  and  advice. 

I  well  remember  when  he  asked  me  if 
I  would  accept  an  appointment  to  the 
Rules  Conmiittee.  It  has  been  a  distinct 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  under  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
He  always  amazed  me  with  the  tremen- 
dous knowledge  he  possessed  on  each  and 
every  bill.  His  actions  were  always  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

We  will  all  remember  Clarence  as  a 
tireless  worker,  even  in  time  of  personal 
travail,  in  the  performance  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities.    He  never  failed  to  keep 
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Nation  he  served  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  every  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  great  personal  loss  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
dear  friend.  Clarence  Brown.  I  extend 
at  this  time  my  sympathy  to  his  family. 
He  was  a  true  Ameri(5an,  he  was  a  great 
American,  he  was  a  protector  of  the 
home.  He  was  a  reporter  of  the  old 
school,  one  who  believed  in  reporting 
facts,  something  which  is  wanting  to- 
day. He  was  a  learned  man,  he  was  a 
good  man. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  not  only  by  all  of 
us  here  in  the  Congress  but  by  those  In 
Ohio,  his  district,  and  the  Nation. 

I  remember  him  best  as  a  man  who 
dearly  loved  his  family  and  friends  and 
whose  thoughtfulness  toward  both  leaves 
us  with  fond  memories. 

I  wish  to  cite  his  admirable  role  as 
humanitarian  and  representative  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  for  26  years.  His  record 
of  public  service  exhibited  remarkable 
variety.  As  publisher.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  he  sought  to  improve  his 
community  and  his  counti-y. 

I  must  note  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments, that  of  authoring  the  legislation 
creating  both  the  first  and  second  com- 
missions on  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family  and  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  assembled  here 
when  I  say  that  we  share  their  sorrows 
and  will  sorely  miss  our  good  friend. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  tMr.  MoellerI. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  truly  great  American.  From 
the  year  1919  the  name  of  Clarence 
Brown  was  prominent  in  political  cir- 
cles in  the  State  of  Ohio.  And  since 
1938.  when  he  came  to  Congress,  ^his 
prominence  became  greater  as  a  truly 
national  figure.  Those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  believe,  had  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  Clarence  Brown,  because, 
as  was  said  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  he 
could  take  a  position  and  stick  with  it. 
He  was  truly  a  man  not  afraid  to  stand 
by  his  convictions.  He  was  the  kind  of 
man  who  could  do  so  and  be  kind  to  those 
who,  perhaps,  did  not  agree  with  him. 
He  remained  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  all  too  often 
we  permit  the  icy  hand  of  death  to 
deafen  the  ears  of  our  friends  before  we 
tell  them  what  we  think  of  them.  I  am 
very  happy  that  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  Ohio  delegation  was  privileged  to 
celebrate  Clarence  Brown's  70th  birth- 
day anniversary  and  to  demonstrate  our 
esteem  and  admiration  for  him.  Well- 
nigh  100  percent  attendtmce  was  reg- 


istered at  that  meeting,  where  each  of 
U3  had  a  chance  that  night  to  tell  Clar- 
ence just  what  he  meant  to  us.  The 
praise  was  sincere  and  from  the  heart. 

I  feel  just  a  little  satisfaction  today  in 
knowing  that  Clarence  went  on  to  his 
great  and  eternal  reward  knowing  that 
he  was  appreciated  by  his  colleagues  in 
this  body,  that  we  respected  liim  as  a 
man  and  valued  him  very  highly  as  a 
friend.  And  as  was  so  characteristic  of 
him.  he  humbly  and  unassumingly  ac- 
cepted our  tributes  of  praise. 

The  death  of  Clarence  Brown  leaves 
a  void  in  our  national  life  that  will  be 
difficult  to  fill.  His  death  leaves  a  void 
in  our  personal  lives  that  cannot  be 
fiUed. 

Clarence  Brown,  of  course,  was  a 
giant  of  this  House.  Few  Members 
ranked  him  in  seniority.  None  possessed 
a  greater  devotion  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives then  he  did.  None  were 
more  dedicated  to  the  high  principles  of 
good  government  than  he  was. 

Clarence  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Seventh  District  of  Ohio  in  1938.  and 
reelected  to  each  of  the  next  13  succeed- 
ing Congresses.  This  alone  is  ample 
testimony  to  the  place  that  he  held  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  who 
knew  him  best. 

Many  honors  came  his  way.  Clarence 
served  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Oliio 
from  1919  to  1923.  He  was  Secretary  of 
State  of  Ohio  from  1927  to  1933.  He 
was  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
teeman from  Ohio  for  20  years.  1944  to 
1964.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  from  1945  to  1948. 
And  he  was  campaign  director  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  1946. 

Clarence  Brown's  achievements  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  too 
numerous  to  recount.  But  I  think  he 
was  especially  proud  of  writing,  the  leg- 
islation that  created  both  the  first  and 
second  Hoover  Commissions  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Government.  f^ 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Clarence 
Brown  for  the  final  7  years  of  his  useful 
and  productive  life.  The  fact  that  we 
were  members  of  opposite  political  par- 
ties in  no  way  affected  our  personal  re- 
lationship. He  v/as  a  good  and  cher- 
ished friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clarence  Brown  had  a 
lull  cup  of  sorrow  in  recent  months,  but 
he  bore  it  in  a  man's  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympatliies  to  his  son  and  daughters. 
In  their  hour  of  grief.  I  urge  them  to  re- 
member that  their  father  died  in  good 
old  age,  full  of  days,  riches  and  honors. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  all  that  has  been  said  by 
the  distinguished  senior  colleagues  of 
Clarence  Brown  and  speak  for  some  of 
those  of  us  who  are  younger  in  the  service 
of  Congress,  and  some  wbo  are  from  out- 
side of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  that 
Clarence  Brown  loved  so  well.    But,  I 
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would  speak  also  for  some  of  us  who 
were  long  in  the  fellowship  of  this  great 
man,  this  mighty  oak  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  believed,  certainly, 
in  service  above  self  and  evinced  the 
courage  of  his  convictions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  happened  to  know 
Clarence  intimately  enough  that  I  could 
share  some  of  his  recent  bereavements 
as  well  as  his  own  inherent  trouble,  as  a 
physician  acquaintance  of  his  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
that  after  he  lost  his  beloved  lady  and 
even  prior  to  that  his  granddaughter, 
and  under  such  tragic  circumstances, 
and  his  mother;  that  I  was  privileged  to 
counsel  and  advise  with  him.  I  want  to 
make  the  observation  that  I  believe  not 
many  others  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
could  make,  although  It  has  been  alluded 
to;  namely,  that  Clarence  Brown  did 
what  he  desired  most.  He  literally  died 
in  the  traces  and  with  his  boots  on.  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  certainly  a  great 
man  and  he  could  be  careful  in  the  se- 
lection of  those  who  were  to  succeed  him. 
He  had  the  mark  of  a  true  executive  in 
trying  to  train-out  or  raise-up  those  who 
might  follow  after  him.  in  the  correct 
and  proper  way.  If  one  went  astray,  he 
could  be  almost  scathing  in  bringing 
them  back  into  line,  and  in  the  next 
breath  Uft  them  to  the  ethereal  clouds 
of  peace  and  comfort  near  Olympus'  top 
with  ringing  praise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  great  man,  a 
true  representative  in  our  Republic,  a 
constitutionalist,  a  Republican,  and  a 
champion  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Hall  joins  me  as  in- 
deed I  join  others,  in  extending  my  con- 
dolences and  my  heartfelt  prayers  to  this 
family  in  this  time  of  loss.  Our  heart  is 
welling  with  sympathy. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  very  great  privileges  which  comes  to 
any  new  Member  of  the  House  is  that 
of  being  able  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  legendary 
flgxu-es  in  American  political  history. 
Since  I  first  became  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  politics,  I  have  heard  about 
Clarence  Brown,  of  Ohio,  and  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  personally  and 
working  with  him  on  legislation  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  of 
the  Nation,  will  be  forever  a  treasured 
memory. 

When  he  began  his  service  in  the 
House  representing  the  historic  Seventh 
District  of  Ohio — the  southern  boundary 
of  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
First  District  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent — I  was  still  in  high  school. 
During  the  years  that  I  went  to  college, 
served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  U. 
and  served  in  the  City  Council  of  Cincin- 
nati, he  was  devoting  his  very  great  at- 
tributes of  mind  and  heart  to  ,the  welfare 
of  his  beloved  district.  I  regard  that 
period  as'  virtually  a  lifetime  and  It  can 
be  truly  slEiid  that  he  spent  a  lifetime  In 
the  service  of  the  people  of  his  district 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
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No  man  In  my  experience  loved  more 
the  traditions  of  the  House  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  which  undergird 
this  Nation.  His  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  Americans  will  stand  as  a  fit- 
ting testimony  and  monument  to  his  life 
and  work. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr, 
Callaway]. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  lost  today  a  gallant  colleague, 
Clarence  Brown.  We  have  heard  today 
the  admiration  and  respect  that  so  many 
Memjjers  of  Congress  have  held  for 
Clarence  Brown  throughout  the  years. 
I  regret  that  I  was  not  privileged  to  know 
Clarence  Brown  during  these  years, 
having  come  to  this  Congress  as  a  fresh- 
man this  year.  The  first  time  I  came 
to  Washington,  after  the  election,  I  did  so 
as  most  freshmen  do,  wondrous  of  what 
it  might  be  like.  Thus  in  early  Novem- 
ber, I  attempted  to  contact  those  from 
whom  I  might  learn. 

One  of  those  was  Clarence  Brown. 
Each  person  to  whom  I  spoke  said  if  I 
could  see  Clarence  Brown  of  Ohio  I 
would  have  a  true  and  perfect  friend. 
I  did.  And  on  that  first  day  in  Wash- 
ington I  spent  about  1  hour  in  the  office 
of  Clarence  Brown.  I  was  brand  new, 
with  no  idea  about  what  my  job  might 
be.  I  sincerely  feel  that  my  hour  with 
Clarence  Brown  wsis  one  of  the  grand- 
est hours  of  my  life. 

I  would  like  to  say  my  experience  with^ 
Clarence  Brown  was  not  imique.  A 
great  many  freshmen  have  had  similar 
experiences.  Those  of  us  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  serve  over  a  long 
period  of  time  feel  still  proud  to  call 
Clarence  Brown  our  friend.  We  will 
miss  him. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies at  this  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  life  and 
character  of  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Clarence  Brown. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  were  all  saddened  at  the 
passing  of  an  outstanding  American, 
Clarence  Brown.  When  I  first  came  to 
Congress  it  was  my  privilege  to  know 
him.  I  found  him  to  be  a  very  friendly 
man.  one  whom  you  felt  you  could  talk 
with.  He  gave  you  a  straight  answer. 
He  had  many  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship, and  he  expressed  them  and  led 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  this  body. 

He  was  a  man  of  convictions,  and  once 
he  expressed  his  position  he  was  firm  and 
stood  by  his  decisions.  We  are  all  sad- 
dened to  know  he  has  now  passed  on. 

May  I  express  my  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  as  I  know  that  we 
in  the  Congress  will  miss  him  In  the 
future. 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Big 
Brown"  Is  dead.  Clarsnce  Brown  was 
a  big  man  physically.  He  was  big  in  this 
House  and  a  big  man  in  our  party  for  so 
many  years. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress.  I 
was  assigned  to  serve  under  him  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  I  stayed  on 
that  committee,  I  would  today  be  its 
-  ranking  member,  which  brings  to  mind 
the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  refer 
to  us  younger  members  as  "son"  or 
"sonny  boy"  and  subsequently  as  "you 
middle-aged  fellers." 

There  surely  was  no  better  teacher  for 
any  freshman  Member  than  Clarence 
BROViTN.  but  he  also  was  the  sought-out 
adviser  to  the  more  senior  Members — 
and  yes.  Presidents,  too. 

Men  of  Clarence  Brown's  character 
and  ability  are  what  have  made  this 
House  so  great.  He  certainly  had  no  peer 
for  fearlessness  and  what  a  tiger  he  was 
.when  there  was  some  legislative  scrap- 
/  ping  to  be  done.  In  spite  of  having  this 
reputation,  all  those  with  whom  he 
served  have  had  nothing  but  the  utmost 
of  respect  for  him  as  a  man  of  truly 
great  and  endearing  qualities. 

I  am  surely  going  to  miss  Clarence 
Brown — ^this  big  man  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  and  still  big  in  tills  House  '^ 
today  as  evidenced  by  what  is  being  said 
by  so  many  of  his  colleagues  in  this  hour 
of  bereavement. 

I  join  in  extending  my  unbounded 
sympathy  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Brown  family. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

COLMER]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
brief  remarks  were  to  be  measured  in 
quality  by  what  h&s  been  said  about  our 
departed  friend.  Clarence  Brown,  I  am 
sure  that  I  had  better  remain  sileht. 
However,  I  cannot  refrain,  here  on  the 
floor  today,  from  joining  with  other 
friends  in  paying  a  brief  tribute  to  my 
longtime  friend  and  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  man  of  many 
abilities,  qualities,  and  virtues.  Possibly 
his  outstanding  virtue  was  that  of  cour- 
age— political  courage,  a  thing  that  is 
too  often  wanting  in  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  public  life.  He  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  position  that  his  conscience 
dictated.  Clarence  Brown  was  a  con- 
servative Member  of  the  Congress  in  the 
true  sense  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
be  so  labeled. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  with  CtARENCs 
Brown  for  some  18  or  20  yearsJ  I  ob- 
served him  there  with  ever-inqreasing 
respect.  I  did  not  always  agree  with 
him,  of  course,  but  I  admired  his  quali- 
ties of  courage  and  strength,  for  he  was 
a  strong  man. 

I  visited  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
and  I  was  prepared  for  the  eventual 
news,  but  I  still  find  it  hard  to  realize 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  this 
House  of  Representatives,  his  beloved 
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state  of  Ohio,  and  his  belo^JEd 
will  not  have  the  benefits  ol 
geous  leadership  and  his  strpng 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tall  tree  i 
of  men  has  fallen.     We  shfeU 
him. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Spe^er,  I 
to    the    gentleman    from 
MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr 
share  some  thoughts  with 
on  the  passing  of  Clarence 
more  than  20  years  we  lived 
apartment  house.     We  wer( 
acquainted    throughout 
service  here. 

During   World   War   n 
will  remember  the  problem 
gasoline  for  passenger  car 
after  week  I  rode  to  the 
with  Clarence  Brown,  of 
Brown,  of  Georgia.    Now 
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are  gone. 

Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  visited 
from  time  to  time  in  their 
We  loved  the  Browns. 

The  virtues  of  Clarence 
many.    I  have  listened  with 
tlon  as  his  many  friends  i 
today  have  extolled  his 
ness  and  goodness.    I  share 
ments. 

One  of  Clarence  Brown's 
sets  was  his  family.    I  never 
to  have  a  more  wonderful  w 
ily.      We   mourned   when 
passed  away  earlier  this  yea^ 
has  left  the  Brown  fam^y 
itage. 

The  House  of 
Nation  have  been  enriched, 
of  strength,  of  will,  and  oJ 
tion.    It  Is  fitting  that  we 
tribute  to  him  and  express 
men  of  his  quality  may 
in  the  House  of 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr 
to    the    gentleman    from 
Anderson]. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  I  certainly  wish 
myself  with  all  the  remark; 
far  about  the  life  and 
former  colleague,  Clarence 
acquaintanceship    with 
span  the  period  of  time 
some  Members  of  the  Hous( 
one  of  the  very  first  peo; 
know  when  I  was  first 
gress  in  1960. 

I  served  with  him  on  th; 
on  Government  Operations 
was  the  distinguished 
member.    Particularly,  sinc(  i 
year,  when  I  became  a 
House  Committee  on  Rules, 
was  also  the  ranking 
I  came  to  know  him  well. 

Probably,  if  there  is  one 
which  would  serve  to  descr 
Brown,  it  is  the  word  ' 
was,  as  has  been  said  by 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  th( 
afternoon,  a  man  of  couragp 
of  conviction.     He  was  a 
with  a  capital  C. 

There  were  times,  franklj 
not  always  agree  with 
yet  I  always  admired  him 
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indoi  litable. 


America     of  his  intellectual  convictions  and  for  the 
his  coura-     courage  and  constancy  of  his  stand. 

convlc-        I  know  something  also  of  the  kind  of 

man  he  was  personally,  of  the  great  de- 

the  forest     votion    and    affection    he    felt,  for   his 

all  miss     family,  and  of  what  a  blow  it  was  to 

him  when  his  good  wife  passed  away. 

yield        We   shall   miss  him   greatly   in   this 

[Mr.    House,  yet  I  believe  that  his  life  and  his 

career,  as  spent  among  us,  have  not  been 

wasted.    They  will  serve  for  many  years 

to  come  to  remind  us  of  all  the  things 

a  good  legislator  should  truly  be. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stanton]. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each 
one  of  you  probably  has  experienced  at 
one  time  or  another,  when  one  first 
comes  to  the  Congress  he  singles  out  one 
individual  above  all  others  for  whom  he 
has  thp  utmost  respect  and  upon 
whom  he  knows  he  can  rely  if  he  has  a 
problem  he  wants  to  discuss.  Such,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  my  relationship  with  the 
late  and  great  Clarence  Brown.  I  would 
personally  classify  it  as  a  relationship  of 
a  father  to  a  son. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
full  well  that  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed far  better  than  I  could  their 
appreciation  of  having  served  with  this 
great  man,  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
that  with  the  passing  of  Clarence 
Brown  the  country  has  lost  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  His  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  that  made  this 
country  great  and  his  contribution  to  its 
growth  were  immense.  Few  people  in 
their  lifetime  have  combined  ability  and 
experience  to  lead  and  protect  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government  so  suc- 
cessfully as  was  accomplished  by  Clar- 
ence Brown.  His  loss  is  Irreplaceable. 
He  ranks  with  Bob  Taf t  as  the  two  great- 
est legislators  in  the  history  of  the  State 
of  Ohio, 
yield  Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
[Mr.     man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanI. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  our  dear  and  beloved  colleague,  Clar- 
ence Brown. 

Clarence  epitomized  all  that  is  desired 
and  would  be  wished  for  in  the  embodi- 
ment of  true  statesmanship.  Every  con- 
cern of  Clarence  in  the  legislative  field 
was  directed  to  the  best  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  our  great  country.  During  his 
years  of  long  public  interest  and  public 
service  he  acquired  a  broad  knowledge  of 
all  public  issues.  The  keen  perception  of 
his  brilliant  and  analytical  mind  enabled 
him  forcefully  and  effectively  to  present 
his  views  with  such  simplicity  that  all 
could  understand.  Clarence  was  first 
and  always  an  American  patriot.  In  the 
Republican  Party  which  he  loved  he  was 
a  magnificent  leader  and  devoted  his  tal- 
ents to  all  causes  and  issues  which  he  be- 
Ueved  were  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Nation  can  be  proud 
of  him  as  a  patriot  and  an  outstanding 
Republican. 

Clarence  not  only  knew  the  past  and 

the   present,   but  was   ever  concerned 

about  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 

when  I  did     effect  upon  it  by  legislation  considered  in 

Brown,     the  deliberations  by  Congress.    The  at- 

the  depth     tributes  of  Clahence  were  innumerable. 
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Above  all  else,  his  integrity  and  loyalty 
stand  out  to  me  as  insurpassable.  Our 
Nation  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  his 
passing  and  that  loss  is  shared  by  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  and  his  district. 

You  have  heard  a  resume  of  his  many 
activities  and  achievements  which  will 
remain  after  him  as  a  tribute  to  the  high 
quality  of  his  character  and  public 
service. 

My  wife  and  I  felt  privileged  and  proud 
to  be  close  friends  of  both  Clarence  and 
his  recently  deceased  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  devoted.  I  know  that  her  loss 
was  a  crushing  blow  to  Clarence  as  well 
as  a  great  loss  to  her  many  friends  and 
admirers.  Clarence  was  equally  devoted 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren  of 
whom  he  was  so  justifiably  proud.  To 
them  Mrs.  Peighan  and  I  join  his  legion 
of  friends  in  extending  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
served  with  the  late  Clarence  Brown,  as 
I  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  learned 
to  love  him  because  of  his  deep  convic- 
tion and  the  courage  which  he  demon- 
strated here.  He  had  a  great  love  for  his 
State  and  his  country,  and  he  was  con- 
cerned about  them.  I  frequently  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  my  role  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  now  as  its  chair- 
man, and  I  always  found  a  ready  smile 
and  a  ready  wit  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  in  the  makeup  of  this  great 
American.  He  had  genius  for  making 
one  feel  at  home  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  one  very  alert.  No  better  mind 
ever  entered  this  Chamber.  Each  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  we  ate  breakfast  to- 
gether until  he  became  so  ill  that  he 
could  not  come  to  the  cafeteria. 

Before  eating,  we  always  sat  around 
the  table  and  indulged  in  the  little  barbs 
for  which  he  was  so  famed,  which  he  di- 
rected to  all  of  us,  particularly  us  boys  in 
the  South.  We  learned  to  love  him  very 
much.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  concerned 
more  with  this  country  and  less  about 
himself,  which  was  epitomized  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  who  said,  among  other 
things: 

''Such  a  tide  as  moving  seemed  asleep, 
.Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep. 
Turns  again  home. 

He  did  not  realize  that  that  tide  was 
moving  relentlessly  all  the  time  because 
he  was  interested  in  his  country.  Now 
that  tide  has  turned  home,  and  with  it 
the  remains  of  this  American.  We  will 
remember  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  what  he 
has  done  for  his  country  and  for  future 
generations.  This  place  is  indeed  a  bet- 
ter place  because  Clarence  Brown  served 
here  with  us,  and  we  are  better  men 
because  of  that. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  ReidI. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  a  deep  sadness  knowing  of  the  pass- 


ing of  Clarence  Brown.  I  shall  miss  him 
as  will  all  of  his  colleagues.  However, 
I  shall  never  forget  him.  When  I  was 
a  new  Member,  just  3  years  ago,  he  took 
the  time  to  help  me  and  to  talk  with 
me.  He  was  so  knowledgeable  and  he 
had  such  a  delightful  sense  of  humor. 
I  enjoyed  hearing  him  tell  of  his  many 
experiences  as  he  served  his  Party,  his 
State,  and  his  country  throughout  the 
years.  I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  extending  my  deep  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  to  honor  Clarence  Brown 
and  to  recognize  a  milestone  in  the  noble 
history  of  this  great  legislative  body. 
Clarence  Brown  was  a  man  who  served 
his  country  with  his  great  talents,  dur- 
ing most  of  the  hours  of  his  life.  When 
I  first  came  to  Congress  in  the  winter 
of  1963,  with  my  colleagues  of  the  88th 
Congress,  the  first  advice  I  received  was 
from  Clarence  Brown.  It  was  sound 
advice.  Mr.  Brown  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  new  Members  as  they  came  to 
this  great  body.  He  gave  them  confi- 
dence. He  tried  to  share  with  us  his 
courage  and  his  convictions.  With  him 
we  felt  at  ease  and  a  sense  of  comfort  in 
the  presence  of  his  leadership. 

Here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  he  loved  with  a  deep  passion,  we 
shall  miss  him.  The  new  Members  es- 
pecially will  miss  him. 

May  I,  at  this  time,  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  in  this,  their 
saddest  hour. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passbjan]. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  great  American  and  great  legislator, 
Clarence  Brown,  of  Ohio.  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  passing  of  my  good  friend 
whose  many  years  of  devoted  service  to 
his  country  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  inspiration  to  me  and  many 
other  Members  of  this  House. 

Clarence  possessed  great  courage.  He 
was  a  man  of  outstanding  character,  high 
integrity  and  string  will.  As  a  Member 
of  this  House,  Clarence  Brown  fought 
untiringly  for  the  sound  principles  for 
which  he  stood.  This  patriotic  states- 
man's many  sterling  qualities  and  great 
wisdom  were  directed  unstintingly  to 
service  In  the  best  Interests  of  his  coun- 
try. We  know  that  this  world  Is  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live  for  Clarence 
Brown's  having  lived  in  it. 

We  shall  miss  his  warm  friendship,  his 
influence  and  his  excellent  leadership  In 
this  House. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply  filled  with  sad- 
ness when  I  heard  early  today  of  the 


passing  of  my  good  and  great  friend, 
Clarence  Brown. 

My  friendship  with  him  and  the  friend- 
ship between  our  families  goes  back  many 
years.  In  that  time  I  grew  to  admire  and 
respect  him  and,  yes,  to  love  him.  He 
was  a  great  source  of  help  and  advice  to 
me  personally  when  I  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  freshman  Repre- 
sentative. His  counsel  still  remains  fresh 
in  my  mind.  On  every  occasion,  when  I 
solicited  his  help,  he  stood  ready  to  assist. 

Not  only  will  vje  who  knew  liim  miss 
him,  but  his  presence,  his  abilities,  and 
leadership  will  be  missed  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  There  have  been  few  pieces  of 
legislation  enacted  during  his  terms  of 
oflice  here  that  have  not  been  molded  in 
part  by  Clarence  Brown.  He  had  tre- 
mendous knowledge  of  the  law.  When 
he  stood  to  speak  all  stopped  to  listen. 
He  always  had  something  of  importance 
to  say. 

My  wife  and  my  friends,  who  were  his 
loyal  and  close  friends,  join  me  in  extend- 
ing to  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 
We  will  sorely  miss  him,  but  we  will  al- 
ways cherish  his  memory  and  the  many 
hours  that  we  had  opportunity  to  spend 
with  him. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
coming  to  the  Capitol  this  morning,  it 
was  with  regret  that  I  heard  over  the 
radio  of  the  passing  of  Clarence  Brown. 
of  Ohio.  The  ranks  of  the  76th  Con- 
gress are  thin.  There  were  111  of  us  who 
entered  this  body  in  that  Congress,  and 
there  are  5  of  us  remaining,  including 
the  gentlelady  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  with  Clarence 
Brown  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  in  1944  and  came  to 
know  him  well  as  a  result  of  that  service. 
I  knew  he  was  destined  to  be  a  real  leader 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "like  the  mighty  oak  of 
the  forest,  he  could  break  but  he  would 
not  bend."  He  was  steadfast  and  he  was 
firm  in  his  convictions.  Yet  he  was 
genial  and  friendlS?.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  reaj  friend 
in  the  passing  of  Clarence  Brown.  I 
extend  to  his  family  my  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  an  intense  feeling 
of  sadness  that  I  learned  this  morning 
of  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence Brown,  of  Ohio.  I  realize  we  all 
have  known  for  some  time  how  critically 
ill  Clarence  was.  I  spent  a  week  as  a 
patient  out  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital about  3  months  ago  while  Clarence 
was  confined  there.  Still,  an  intense 
feeling  gripped  me  when  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  stalwart  lead- 
ers of  this  great  institution  known  as  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Clarence  Brown  w£is  my  friend  for 
going  on  22  years.  I  greatly  respected 
him.    I  differed  with  him  on  many  occa- 


sions and  on  many  an  issue,  but  I  never- 
theless always  respected  him.  I  always 
felt  that  Clarence  respected  me  even 
though  my  views  were  often  different. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  on  the  passing  of  an  able  and 
great  man,  the  loss  of  whom  is  a  sub- 
stantial loss  not  only  to  the  people  of  his 
district  but  to  the  entire  State  of  Ohio 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
family  if  I  would  make  the  following 
annoimcement: 

Washington  friends  of  the  Congressman 
may  visit  Joseph  Gawler  &  Sons  funeral 
home  from  2  to  4  p.m.  and  7  to  10  pjn. 
tomorrow. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  at 
the  Elchelberger-Smlth  Funeral  Home  at 
Brown's  hometown.  Blanchester.  Ohio,  at 
2  p.m.  Friday,  with  burial  at  Blanchester 
Illustrious  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery. 
Visiting  hours  at  Blanchester  will  be  from 
7  to  9  p.m.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  from 
2  to  5  p.m.  and  7  to  9  p.m.  Masonic  services 
will  be  held  at  9  p.m.  Thursday  at  the  fu- 
neraf  home  at  Blanchester. 

The  family  requests  that  in  lieu  of  flowers 
memorials  be  sent  to  a  fund  being  estab- 
lished In  the  name  of  the  late  Congressman 
and  his  wife  to  help  worthy  young  persons 
In  the  study  of  political  science,  economics, 
and  related  fields:  or  contributions  may  be 
sent  to  the  Beth  Brown  Memorial  Founda- 
tion established  2  years  ago  In  memory  of 
the  Congressman's  granddaughter,  who  died 
of  leukemia  and  one  he  mourned  so  deeply. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ar- 
riving at  my  ofiBce  this  morning  I  re- 
ceived the  sad  and  distressing  news 
about  the  death  of  my  old  and  respected 
friend.  Clarence  Brown.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  shock. 

Clarence  and  I  both  were  elected  to 
the  House  for  the  76th  Congress — 26 
years  ago.  Ever  since  then  he  has  been 
one  of  my  best  friends.  He  was  more 
than  a  friend.  He  was  an  adviser,  coun- 
selor, helper.  He  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion— a  true  stalwart.  He  always  stood 
four-square  for  his  convictions.  He 
fought  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence  Brown  came 
to  Washington  after  a  most  distin- 
guished career  in  Ohio,  having  been 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  secretary  of 
state,  and  having  held  other  high  po- 
sitions In  the  elective  offices  of  that  State 
and  in  the  Republican  Party.  Immedi- 
ately after  coming  to  Congress,  he 
stepped  forward  and  became  a  great 
leader  here.  His  work  on  the  Rules 
Committee  was  outstanding.  He  fol- 
lowed every  bill  closely.  He  had  a  tre- 
mendous grasp  of  all  the  manifold  prob- 
lems of  government.  His  influence  was 
felt  throughout  the  Nation.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  built  up  the  Republican 
Party  so  as  to  make  our  great  victory  in 
1952  possible.  He  was  an  untiring 
worker  smd  kept  going  full  blast  up  until 
just  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence  Brows's  deeds 
and  actions  have  helped  shape  our  Na- 
tion.   While   he   has   departed  In   the 
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flesh,  his  Influence  will  long 
He  was  full  of  ideas,  and  he 
to  put  them  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speakier,  I  would  like 
expressing  my  very  deepest 
and  that  of  my  wife,  to  liis 
this  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr. 
to    the    gentleman    from 
[Mr.  Whall^y]. 
.    Mr.  WHALLEY.     Mr. 
with  the  other  Members  of 
expressing  the  loss  that  we 
the  passing  of  our  colleague 
enceJ.  Brown. 

In  my  brief  association  with 
impressed  by  his  tremendoijs 
courage  and  the  strength  of 
tions. 

His  intense  loyalty,  his  st4lw 
servative  opinions  and  his 
sire  to  give  the  best  possible 
tion  to.  the  people  of  his 
and  Nation  were  apparent  in 
tions. 

His  leadership  will  be  missed 
of  us  who  looked  to  him  for 
inspiration. 

The  Congress  of  the  Unitec 
lost  a  truly  dedicated  Membei 

Mr.  SWEENEY.     Mr. 
saddened  upon  my  return  to 
this  morning  to  learn  of  the 
our  colleague,  Clarence  J 
dean  of  the  Republican 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  remember  with  great 
first  meeting  with  Clarence 
he  came  to  Washington  as  a 
the  76th  Congress.     He 
Congress  with  my  late  father 
would  be  one  thing  that  stands 
memory,    it    would    be    the 
"Clarence  J.  Brown's 
scended    political    boundaries 
would  apply  his  every  resource 
of  his  constituents  and  his 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

The  fact  that,  election 
the  public  of  theStventh 
would  retiu-n  him  to  Capitol 
Representative  is  a  great  tr 
life  as  an  effective  America:  i 
For  they  sensed  as  we  sense 
here  was  a  great  patriot,  a 
above  all,  and  a  great 
country  was  the  ruling, 
sion  of  his  life  from  the 
unto  the  very  end. 

I  shall  treasure  indeed  the 
this  man  on  a  recent  joyojs 
when  the  Buckeye  delegatior 
gathered  to  salute  him  on 
of  his  birthday.    Here  was 
had  recently  weathered  the 
beloved  companion  and  wi: 
years  and  who  yet  could  give 
his  family,  his  friends,  and 

In  this  Chamber  and  beyoiid 
in  Clarence  Brown  a  colleag^ie 
ored  us  by  his  friendship 
us  by  his  love  of  the  land 
Truly  here  was  a  life  well 
dedicated  to  pious  and 
suit,  a  life  of  challenge  and 
complishment. .  Here  was  i 
who  knew  legislative 
yet  won  the  admiration 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
cal  aisle. 
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linger  on.  He  was  an  American  without  any 
knew  how  qualifying  adjectives,  an  American  who 
truly  is  a  model  for  all  of  us  to  emulate. 
As  a  neophyte  legislator,  may  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Congressman  Clarence  J.  Brown  and 
to  the  members  of  his  most  effective 
staff. 

Here   in   Washington,   and   in   Blan- 
chester,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  where  free- 
I  join     men  assemble  in   this   land,   Clarence 
((ongress  in     Brown's  passing  will  be  noted  with  deep- 
feel  with     est  regret. 
Son.  Clar-        Mr.  AYRES.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  heard 
him,  I  was     of  the  passing  of  one  of  Ohio's  most  dis- 

political     tinguished  sons,  Clarence  Brown. 
His  convic-        His  great  dedication  to  public  life  was 
an  inspiration  to  aU  of  us  who  have 
art  con-     chosen  to  serve  the  people  of  our  Na- 
ptrsonal  de-     tion. 
•epresenta-        Here  indeed  was  a  patriot  cast  in  the 
State     same  mold  as  those  great  men  who  prev- 
ail his  ac-     sided   at   the   founding   of   the   United 
States  of  America.    All  of  his  fine  intel- 
lect, his  courage  and  his  great  legisla- 
tive ability  were  always  directed  toward 
serving  the  people  of  this  Nation.     No 
mortal  man  had  a  greater  love  for  his 
fellow  man  than  Clarence  Brown  and 
no  man  gave  greater  demonstration  of 
that  love  through  actual  service. 

To  those  to  whom  he  held  out  the  hand 
of  friendship,  and  they  were  a  multitude, 
had  the"  assurance  of  a  great  loyalty— a 
loyalty  that  never  diminished. 

Here  was  a  man  who  knew  no  fear. 
He  never  weighed  the  odds  before  en- 
gaging in  legislative  battle.  He  was  firm 
in  his  beliefs  but  indeed  had  full  con- 
sideration for  the  views  of  others. 

The  good  works  of  Clarence  Brown 
will  live  on  and  will  continue  to  benefit 
all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  Ayres  and  I  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
colleague.  ^ 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
this  membership  and  the  Nation  today 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  a  great  lead- 
er and  distinguished  legislator. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  world  today 
so  dedicated  to  public  service  and  to  the 
abiding  principles  of  goodness  than  was 
the  Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown,  of 
Ohio. 

His   record   of   service   to   his   State, 
prior  to  coming  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  one  that  brought  honor 
memory  of     and  distinction  to  this  great  American, 
occasion     His  conscientious  and  unflagging  devo- 
on  the  Hill    tion  to  duty  here  in  the  Congress  was 
occasion     another  milestone  in  the  career  of  this 
man  who    great  Ohioan. 
loss  of  his        The  people  of  his  Seventh  District  of 
s  of  many     Ohio   can   take   immense   pride   In   his 
concern  for    service  here.    The  people  of  my  district 
his  Nation,     share,  to  a  limited  extent,  some  bonds 
we  found     of  common  interest,  since  many  of  those 
whohon-     who  settled  in  Ohio's  Seventh  District 
inspired     had    passed,    in    their    westward    trek, 
his  birth,     through  the  southern  tier  of  New  York. 
!  pent,  a  life     There  are  many  families  from  both  areas 
pur-     that  share  common  ancestors, 
life  of  ac-        Clarence  Brown  served  with  distinc- 
gentleman     tion,  with  good  humor  and-i-overriding 
but     all — a    commonsense — as    the    ranking 
hearts  of     member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  politi-        We  shared  his  grief  when  his  beloved 
wife  died  in  January  of  this  year.    He 
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has  gone  now  from  our  midst,  joining 
his  wife  in  the  peace  that  passes  all  un- 
derstanding. We  mourn  Clarence 
Brown. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend,  the  country  has  lost  a 
devoted  public  servant.  Clarence 
Brown  fought  hard  to  hve.  but  he  was 
not  afraid  to  die.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
family,  his  convictions,  and  to  his 
country. 

The  world  is  better  by  his  having  lived 
in  it. 

To  his  family,  Mrs.  Trimble  and  I  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  who  served  with  Clarence  Brown, 
of  Ohio,  ever  questioned  his  great  ability 
and  his  strength  of  character. 

He  was  a  powerful  force  on  the  Com'- 
mittee  on  Rules,  where  his  keen  mind 
and  strong  convictions  were  quickly 
made  known  to  any  Member  appearing 
before  that  committee. 

A  fighter  and  an  advocate  of  great  ef- 
fectiveness, Clarence  Brown  was  never 
unkind  or  unfair  in  his  argument.  He 
hit  hard,  but  he  hit  clean,  and  he  invari- 
ably won  and  held  the  respect  of  his 
adversary. 

This  great  American  will  be  missed  by 
all  who  knew  him  well  and  served  with 
him  in  this  body. 

The  House  has  lost  a  pillar  of  strength, 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  strong  and 
faithful  servant. 

To  his  family  and  loved  ones,  I  offer 
my  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  lost  one  of  its 
pioneer  statesmen  in  the  passing  of 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Clarence 
Brown,  of  Ohio.  No  Member  of  the 
Congress  has  a  more  outstanding  record 
of  public  service  to  his  community, 
State,  and  Nation  over  such  a  long 
period  of  years,  extending  from  World 
War  I  to  the  present  time. 

Congressman  Clarence  Brown  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio 
when  he  was  in  his  twenties  and  later 
served  as  Ohio's  Secretary  of  State.  In 
1934,  he  received  the  nomination  for 
Governor  from  the  Republican  Party. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  1936  and  has  served  his 
congressional  district  continuously  since 
that  time. 

Clarence  Brown  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  all  major  legislation  considered 
by  this  Congress  during  the  last  30  years 
and  he  has  been  a  sincere,  conscientious, 
and  industrious  legislator.  I,  along  with 
his  many  friends  in  Congress,  over  the 
years  have  always  respected  him  for  his 
intense  knowledge  of  government  and 
his  sincerity  on  all  legislative  matters. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  this  morning  of  the 
passing  of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague, 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  In  the  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  that  Clarence 
served  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  people 
of  America  in  this  House,  he  became 
one  of  the  senior  statesmen  of  this  body. 
To  know  him  was  to  like  and  admire 
him.  He  liked  his  fellow  Americans  and 
showed  his  pride  in  our  national  herit- 
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age.  This  led  him  to  start  his  dedi- 
cated career  of  public  service  when  only 
20  and  since  that  early  beginning  he 
held  some  of  the  highest  places  of 
trust  in  the  government  of  his  home 
State.  In  addition  to  becoming  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  this  House 
of  Representatives.  Clarence  was  very 
active  in  the  national  political  field  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

I  came  to  know  Clarence  soon  after  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  House  and  was 
proud  to  count  myself  among  his  host  of 
friends  and  admirers.  His  unswerving 
devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right 
won  the  respect  of  all  and  he  was  a 
champion  who  could  wage  a  mighty  leg- 
islative battle  for  bills  in  which  he  be- 
lieved, as  well  as  a  strong  and  able  oppo- 
nent against  measures  he  disapproved. 
It  is  a  measure  of  his  character  that 
Clarence  was  loved  and  admiied  by  all 
his  colleagues,  regardless  of  how  they 
■might  differ  on  specific  issues. 

The  untimely  passing  of  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Clarence  Brown,  leaves 
a  void  that  cannot  be  filled  and  we  shall 
long  miss  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  this  morning  of  the  Honorable 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  a  great  stalwart  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
taken  from  among  us. 

My  heart  is  heavy  at  this  hour  for  he 
has  been  my  personal  friend  and  wise 
counselor  during  the  time  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Through  the  years,  this  Ohio  conserva- 
tive has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
preservation  of  this  constitutional  Re- 
public. Never  did  he  waver,  never  did  he 
equivocate,  never  did  he  fail  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  an  attack  upon  representa- 
tive government  whether  by  way  of  usui'- 
pation  of  power,  the  establishment  of 
socialistic  programs,  or  debauchei-y 
growing  out  of  wasteful,  extravagant 
spending. 

It  is  because  of  his  long  and  rich 
experience  in  governmental  affairs, 
coupled  with  his  integrity,  courage,  and 
ability  that  Clarence  Brown  has  made 
such  a  splendid  contribution  to  the 
Nation,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  dis- 
trict which  he  represented  so  ably  and 
for  so  many  years. 

For  Clarence  Brown,  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  tragedy — the  death  of  his 
beloved  wife,  Ethel;  the  death  of  his  aged 
mother,  and  the  untimely  death  of  a 
granddaughter.  Despite  these  tragedies 
an^  his  own  increasing  illness,  the  devo- 
tion to  his  work  never  diminished.  Only 
a  few  days  ago.  although  sorely  afflicted, 
he  came  to  the  House  floor  to  speak 
against  and  vote  In  opposition  to  what  he 
considered  bad  legislation.  He  was 
faitliful  to  the  end  to  the  responsibilities 
of  his  office.  The  Nation  could  not 
afford  the  loss  of  this  dedicated  public 
servant. 

Mrs.  Gross  joins  me  In  this  tribute, 
and  in  expressing  to  the  members  of  his 
family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  here  In  the 


House  of  Representatives  in  paying  re- 
spect to  our  late  esteemed  colleague  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown.  I  per- 
sonally feel  a  great  sadness  in  his  pass- 
ing because  of  our  close  friendship  during 
the  years  I  have  known  him. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  man  with  the 
highest  concepts  of  citizenship  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  our  American  way  of  life.  His  de- 
votion to  and  love  of  his  country  was 
something  to  be  admired. 

For  about  a  half  centui-y,  he  has  served 
his  district,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the 
Nation  with  distinction,  patriotism,  and 
with  political  courage.  The  last  year  of 
his  life  was  greatly  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  his  devoted  wife,  a  grandchild,  and 
also  his  mother,  which  was  a  heavy  bur- 
den for  him. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
children,  who  have  lost  a  wonderful 
father;  and  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and 
across  the  Nation  who  have  lost  a  devoted 
servant  and  friend.  I  will  always  re- 
member him  for- his  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  the  dry  humor  which  so 
endeared  him  to  us  all. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  sorrow  at  the  sudden  passing  of  the 
late  Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown. 

An  Ohioan  by  birth  who  sei-ved  his  dis- 
trict and  State  with  dedication,  Clarence 
Brown  was  an  outstanding  American 
who  devoted  all  his  talents  and  energies 
to  the  competent  fulfillment  of  his  duties. 
It  was  a  distinct  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  these  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Clarence  Brown  distinguished  himself 
as  a  ranking  member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ohio  Republican  delegation. 
His  presence  on  these  committees  and  in 
this  legislative  body  will  be  sorely  missed. 

First  as  a  State  official  and  then  over 
these  many  years  as  an  able  and  accom- 
plished Representative  in  Congress,  Clar- 
ence Brown  always  gave  unselfishly  of 
himself.  Without  doubt,  he  has  left  an 
indelible  imprint  on  the  record  of  Con- 
gress and  on  all  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  sym- 
pathy to  his  children.  May  they  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  knowledge 
that  their  loss  is  shared  by  his  many 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Representative  Clarence  Brown  and  I 
came  to  Congress  at  the  same  time.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  served  together  on 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Newsprint  Subcommittee  on  which  I 
sei-ved.  Clarence  was  at  all  times  honest 
and  fearless.  He  was  a  fair  and  just  man. 
This  House  has  had  no  abler  Member  in 
the  time  I  have  served,  in  my  opinion. 
His  district,  his  State,  and  our  Nation 
have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  passing 
of  Clarence. 

I  never  knew  a  man  more  loyal  to  his 
famUy  and  friends.  He  was  equally  loyal 
to  his  principles  and  to  those  worthy 
causes  destined  to  endure. 


I  feel  I  have  lost  a  true  friend.  I  al- 
ways cherish  the  memory  of  my  experi- 
ences with  Clarence. 

To  his  family  and^riends  I  express  my 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Clarence  Brown  has  taken  a 
giant  from  the  House.  We  shall  be  much 
the  poorer  for  it.  A  champion  of  sound 
public  financing,  he  was  a  foe  of  unend- 
ing deficits  because  he  recognized  in 
them  perhaps  the  greatest  public  enemy, 
the  silent  thieves  of  inflation  that  steal 
away  the  fruits  of  labor.  Clarence 
Brown  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  the  bills  that  created  the  first 
and  second  Hoover  Commissions  and  he 
was  a  member  of  both  Commissions.  In 
these  positions  he  was  one  of  the  major 
architects  of  plans  for  sound  government. 
He  was  a  powerful  force  in  Republican 
affairs  and  was  for  many  years  Republi- 
can national  committeeman  from  the 
great  State  of  Oliio.  A  gentleman  in  all 
Ills  dealings,  he  commanded  respect  from 
Democrats  as  well.  He  based  his  career 
on  deeply  held  convictions  concerning 
his  country  and  his  fellow  men.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  come  to  know  him  well 
when  we  both  served  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Research,  better 
known  as  the  Elliott  committee.  His  in- 
tellect was  formidable  and  was  refined 
by  years  of  experience  with  men  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  I  learned  much  from  working 
with  him.  He  was  an  artisan  at  this 
craft  of  politics  and  legislation. 

His  final  illness  traced  its  lines  upon 
him  and  his  suffering  was  a  sorrow  to  his 
colleagues.  The  courage  he  displayed  in 
endming  it  without  complaint  is  an  In- 
spiration. The  Nation  owes  much  to  this 
valiant  public  servant. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  and  I  extend  to  his 
famUy  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  lost  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  esteemed  members 
with  the  tragic  passing  this  morning  of 
our  colleague.  Clarence  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

During  liis  long  and  distinguished 
period  of  service  in  the  Congress  Clar- 
ence Brown  rose  to  positions  of  leader- 
ship, as  ranking  minority  member  on 
both  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

He  was  instrumental  in  creating  both 
first  and  second  Hoover  Commissions  to 
study  the  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  having  intro- 
duced the  legislation  which  created  them 
and  served  as  a  member  of  both  com- 
missions. 

Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  stalwarts  in 
Congress  whose  abilities  were  respected 
and  honored.  When  he  spoke  on  Issues 
and  legislation  before  Congress,  his 
words  received  tliat  extra  measure  of 
attention  because  he  spoke  on  the  basis 
of  many  years  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  government  at 
the  State  and  Federal  levels.  His  highly 
developed  sense  of  fairplay  and  convic- 
tion that  we  must  work  hard  to  maintain 
government  under  constitutional  prin- 
ciples to  preserve  freedom  were  widely 
recognized. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Clarence  BROvvrN  for  several  years  on  the 
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House  Government  Operatlctis 
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an  able  leader,  a  prominent- figure,  and 
a  noble  contributor. 

I  join  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  our  colleague's  many 
friends  elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation 
in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  death 
this  morning  claimed  a  noble  spirit. 
With  the  passing  of  Clarence  Brown  the 
Nation  is  deprived  of  a  wise  and  loving 
servant.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  bereft  of  a  peerless  legislator.  We 
who  knew  him  have  lost  a  wonderful 
friend  and  counselor. 

Just  a  month  ago,  on  July  14,  the  Ohio 
delegation  paid  tribute  to  our  beloved 
"Brownie"  on  his  birthday  anniversary. 
I  am  so  grateful  that  we  were  able  then 
to  give  him  some  small  idea  of  the  affec- 
tion and  high  esteem  our  hearts  held  for 
him.  I  am  grateful,  too,  that  my  son, 
William  E.  Minshall  in,  was  able  to  have 
luncheon  with  the  two  of  us  2  weeks  ago. 
One  of  the  proudest  times  in  Bill's  yoimg 
life  was  at  the  1964  Republican  National 
Convention  when  he  served  as  Clarence 
Brown's  personal  page. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  my  11 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress  I  knew 
I  could  turn  to  Clarence  for  sound  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  I  looked  upon  him  as 
my  legislative  father.  He  proved  his 
stature  as  one  of  the  greatest  Members 
ever  to  serve  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  and 
integrity,  a  statesman  in  the  classic  sense 
of  the  word.  He  brought  fresh  laurels 
to  the  State  of  Ohio's  history  of  proud 
accomplishments  on  the  national  scene. 
It  was  typical  of  the  man  that  Clar- 
ence BROWN  requested  that  his  friends 
be  notified  before  word  of  his  death  was 
made  known  publicly,  so  that  the  blow 
could  be  softened.  The  dry  wit  which 
illuminated  his  friendship  jpade  him  the 
most  delightful  of  conversationalists  but 
ne\'er  did  disguise  the  gentle,  thoughtful 
man  behind  it. 

Mrs.  Minshall  and  I  feel  the  loss  of 
Clarence  Brown  with  a  personal  grief 
and  we  extend  oui-  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Clarenci  Brown  diminishes 
this  body  in  more  ways  and  in  greater 
degree  than  we  today  can  fully  assess. 
Clarence  Brown  was  a  big  man — ^big 
in  political  power  and  Influence  as  in 
physique,  but  big.  too,  in  spirit,  in  under- 
standing, in  the  capacity  for  friendship, 
in  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
ways  of  government,  especially  of  this 
House. 

Truly  big  men  are  always  in  short 
supply — and  that  is  why  Clarence 
Brown  will  be  deeply  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues, by  those  who  fought  him,  op- 
posed him,  disagreed  with  him,  as  well  as 
those  with  whom  he  waged  his  continu- 
ing fight  for  the  goals  and  principles  in 
which  he  believed.  For  Clarence 
Brown — whether  as  friend  or  foe — was 
always  respected — respected  for  his  tal- 
ent, his  skill,  his  determination,  his 
mastery  of  his  subject,  his  high  ideals, 
and  his  consistent  service  of  those  Ideals. 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Clarence 
Brown  for  nearly  9  years  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.    I  know. 


therefore,  at  firsthand  how  fully  Justified 
are  the  respect  and  admiration  h^ 'col- 
leagues felt  for  him.  His  loss  crebtes  a 
void  that  will  continue  to  grow  as  we  re- 
flect on  the  manner  of  man  he  was. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  lost  a  good  friend  and  the 
country  an  outstanding  citizen  in  the 
untimely  death  of  Clarence  Brown. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  arc 
sorely  grieved,  not  alone  because  this 
Nation  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss,  but 
personally  because  an  effective  and  lov- 
able friend  is  gone.  Clarence  was  one 
of  those  leaders  in  this  House  one  could 
always  turn  to  for  help  and  you  knew 
it  would  be  forthcoming.  When  I  first 
came  to  Congress  5  years  ago,  he  was  the 
Member  I  called  upon  most  often  for 
help  and  advice.  He  gave  it  freely  and 
willingly  for  which  I  shall  always  be 
grateful. 

Throughout  his  long  service,  Clarence 
Brown  distinguished  himself  for  his 
honesty  and  integrity  and  his  devotion 
to  those  fundamental  principles  of  real 
Americanism  which  have  made  this 
country  great.  He  believed  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  his  oath  of  oflace  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  never  taken  lightly. 
His  passii^  is  a  great  loss  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  the  congressional  district 
which  he  served  ably  and  well  for  so 
long  a  time.    We  shall  all  miss  him. 

Mrs.  King  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
Clarence  Brown's  fine  family. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  the  en- 
tire Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader,  the 
Congress  has  lost  a  man  of  the  highest 
principles  and  Integrity,  and  I  have  lost 
one  of  my  closest  and  most  valued 
friends. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  man  whose 
word  was  ^  good  as  his  bond,  one  who 
always  put  the  welfare  of  our  country 
first  and  was  unselfish  in  giving  assist- 
ance to  younger  Members  of  the  House. 
I  have  served  with  Clarence  for  the 
past  5  years  and  from  my  first  day,  he 
was  always  more  than  willing  to  be  of 
help  and  guidance.  His  sound  judgment 
I  found  to  be  imerring  in  its  accuracy. 

The  Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
able  and  dedicated  Members.  His  coun- 
sel and  judgment  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
these  trying  times. 

In  spite  of  severe  physical  pain  and 
great  personal  losses  within  his  own  fam- 
ily during  the  last  year,  Clarence  car- 
ried on  his  work  imcomplalningly  and 
with  ^  the  same  vigor  and  fight  he  has 
shown  all  of  his  life.  He  was  a  stalwart 
oak  in  the  forest  who  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  his  colleagues. 

As  a  colleague  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
him  very  closely  for  the  past  year  and 
a  ha\f ,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  his 
wise  counsel  and  sound  advice,  not  only 
as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee but  also  as  a  colleague  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  sound  advice  which  he  gave 
me  will  be  remembered  as  long  sis  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  death 
of  our  colleague,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  we 
have  each  lost  a  valued  friend,  his  dis- 
trict has  lost  a  great  Congressman,  and 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  our  Nation  have 
lost  a  tnily  great  leader.  Many  of  you 
have  observed  what  a  great  privilege  it 
was  to  serve  in  the  Congress  with  Clar- 
ence Brown  for  20  years  or  more.  For 
those  of  us,  relatively  newcomers  to  the 
Congress,  the  privilege  was  equally  as 
great.  I  doubt  that  many  of  the  senior 
Members  really  know  how  helpful  Clar- 
ence was  to  the  junior  Members  of  this 
great  body.  He  frequently  reminded  us 
of  our  responsibility  and  also  quite  fre- 
quently of  our  shortcomings;  but  I  would 
imagine  that  every  junior  Member  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  has  at  one  time  or 
another  actively  sought  his  guidance  and 
counsel. 

After  listening  to  many  of  the  tributes 
on  the  House  floor  today,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  address  a  meeting  of  teenage  Re- 
publicans and  shall  include  in  my  re- 
mcu'ks  a  resolution  adopted  by  this  fine 
group  of  young  people.  The  resolution 
was  presented  by  Dave  Copenhef  er.  Rural 
Route  1,  McKalg  Road,  Troy,  Ohio,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  late  Clarence  J.  Brown,  has 
served  his  party,  his  State,  and  his  country 
with  duty  and  devotion  beyond  reproach,  be 
It  resolved  that  the  National  TAR  camp. 
Eastern  United  States,  offers  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  to  the  personal  fam- 
ily and  friends  of  the  Honorable  Clabencb  J. 
Brown,  of  Ohio. 

Yes,  the  Republican  Party  has  lost  a 
great  leader  and  a  great  American,  loved 
and  respected  by  those  of  all  ages  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
grieved  by  the  passing  of  Clarence 
Srown. 

This  was  truly  a  great,  kindly,  and 
wise  man — one  whose  contributions  to 
this  body,  to  his  State,  his  party,  and  to 
this  Nation  are  beyond  measurement. 
For  in  addition  to  his  personal,  individ- 
ual achievements,  Clarence  Brown's  in- 
fluence has  been  and  will  be  felt  in  many 
other  ways.  For  the  past  several  years 
he  has  been  the  tsrpe  of  senior  adviser 
to  whom  many  younger  men  in  this  body 
have  turned  for  advice  and  assistance. 
He  was  never  too  b^5y  to  give  counsel 
to  the  jimlor  Members,  and  many  a 
freshman  has  received  considerable 
sound  advice  from  Clarence  Brown. 

He  stood  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
this  body.  With  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  he  was  a  stalwart  defender 
of  those  things  in  which  he  believed  and 
an  able  adversary.  He  was  a  valiant 
fighter  but  always  one  with  a  high  sense 
of  ethics. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  him  since 
before  the  time  I  came  to  Congress.  His 
work  here  was  always  an  Inspiration  to 
me,  and  his  friendship  I  greatly  treas- 
ured. 

A  great  American  like  Clarence 
Brown  comes  along  all  too  seldom.  He 
will  be  truly  missed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mighty 
oak  has  faUen;  a  strong  voice  has  been 
stilled.  Yet  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
the  memory  of  Clarence  Brown  will  lin- 


ger In  this  House  so  long  as  any  of  us 
who  served  with  him  remain. 

During  the  13  years  I  have  been  pi-ivi- 
leged  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  can- 
not think  of  anyone  who  excelled  him  in 
debate,  who  had  a  broader  grasp  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  or  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process  than 
our  departed  colleague  whose  passing 
we  all  mourn  today. 

Clarence  Brown  was  big  of  body, 
strong  of  miad,  tender  of  heart,  and  gen- 
tle of  spirit.  In  his  selfless  service  to 
the  people  of  his  district,  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, he  has  left  a  monument  more  lasting 
than  bronze.  Few  men  of  his  generation 
stood  so  tall. 

His  dedication  to  duty  was  so  strong 
that  he  continued  his  attendance  upon 
sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  House  when  he  knew  he  should  be 
home  in  bed.  This  was  but  another  ex- 
ample of  his  Indomitable  will.  None  of 
us  who  witnessed  this  ordeal  will  ever 
forget  the  courageous  way  in  which  he 
fought  his  final  battle.  So  his  life  ended 
as  he  lived  it — fighting  for  the  cause  to 
which  he  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
his  devotion. 

I  join  my  colleagues  and  the  great  host 
of  friends  Clarence  Brown  accumulated 
over  the  years  in  mourning  his  passing. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  another  like 
him  will  pass  this  way  again.     . 

I  extend  my  profound  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  in  this  hour  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  others 
who  have  spoken  today,  I  share  the  deep 
sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  who  served  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion diligently  and  with  great  abHUy  for 
many  years.  During  all  of  this  time,  he 
truly  exemplified  his  belief  in  our  Re- 
public and  our  Constitution. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  quite  cus- 
tomai-y  for  newly  elected  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  talk  with 
Clarence  Brown  shortly  after  their  elec- 
tions in  order  to  get  counsel  and  ad\1ce 
concerning  their  service  in  this  House. 
He  was  always  wlllmg  to  take  the  time 
to  counsel  such  new  Members  and  from 
this  I  am  sure  all  who  conferred  with 
him  gained  a  great  deal. 

At  the  same  time,  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  for 
a  nimiber  of  years  have  found  him  like- 
wise always  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  in 
support  of  causes  which  he  thought  were 
for  the  good  of  our  Republic  and  Its  peo- 
ple. Certainly,  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
and  his  place  will  be  hard  to  flll. 

Our  prayers  go  with  him  and  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  learned  today  of  the 
untimely  passing  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  dean  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion, the  Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
of  the  Seventh  District  of  Ohio. 

Ever  since  I  became  interested  In 
Ohio  government  in  the  late  twenties,  I 
knew  of  Clarence  Brown,  who  was  then 
secretary  of  state  and  who  very  gener- 
ously made  available  all  of  the  services 
of  his  office  to  every  citizen  of  the  State, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation. 


The  name  of  Clarence  Brown  was  al- 
ways    synonymous     with     Blanchester. 
'  Ohio,  the  city  in  which  he  was  born,  the 
city  to  which  he  brought  great  honor  and 
distinction. 

In  the  past  11  years.  I  have  come  to 
know  Clarence  Brown  as  a  colleague,  as 
an  associate,  and  as  a  friend.  While  our 
political  views  were  far  apart,  they  were 
never  permitted  to  disturb  a  warm,  mu- 
tual respect. 

The  entire  lifetime  of  this  man  has 
been  given  to  the  public  service  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  for  the  Nation.  His 
exemplary  approach  to  public  service 
makes  us  indeed  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
same  calling.  This  good  life  of  achieve- 
ment will  prove  to  be  a  beacon  to  those 
who  have  the  same  high  regard  of  the 
public  sei'vlce.  Clarence  Brown  did 
great  things  with  his  time  and  with  his 
life.  We  were  all  privileged  to  have  been 
near  such  a  spirit. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
very  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  today  of  oiu-  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Clarence  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, of  which  he  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  legislation  creating  both  the  first  and 
the  second  Commissions  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  executive  branch,  known 
as  the  Hoover  Commission,  which  made 
so  many  valuable  recommendations  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Clarence  Brown  was  an  able  and  ef- 
fective spokesman  for  his  party.  He  was 
a  dedicated  public  servant.  He  served  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  secretary  of 
state  of  Ohio  and  sat  in  every  Congress 
since  the  76th.  He  had  a  deep  under- 
standing of  and  love  for  this  House. 
Over  his  long  career,  he  carved  out  a 
distinguished  record  in  representing  his 
district  and  State. 

I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal kindness  and  wisdom.  This  House 
will  feel  keenly  his  loss. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  many  of  us  had  been  somewhat 
conditioned  to  the  sadness  that  befalls 
us  today  through  the  knowledge  of 
Clarence  Brown's  falling  health,  it 
nonetheless  came  as  a  numbing  shock 
when  the  word  was  received  that  he  had 
passed  from  our  scene.  The  finality  of 
such  a  realization  is  even  the  more  de- 
pressing when  it  concerns  a  man  who  has 
been  our  friend  for  so  many  years. 

Words  fall  us  at  noments  such  as  this, 
wRen  we  try  to  transfer  to  paper  the 
feelings  of  the  heart.  For  the  most 
part,  we  are  rendered  incomprehensible 
as  our  utterings  fail  tragically  in  por- 
traying the  emotions  vre  feel.  We  are 
but  able  to  recall  little  but  the  generali- 
ties that  are  already  known  and  add  a 
few  recollections  of  our  own  personal 
experiences.  The  rest  must  remain  for 
the  historian  and  the  other  practitioners 
of  the  art  of  words. 

Clarence  Brown,  as  we  all  know,  de- 
voted half  a  century  of  service  to  his 
community.  State,  and  Nation  through 
active  political  work.  Most  of  those 
years  were  spent  right  here  on  this  Hill, 
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sat  in  councils  which  chose  the  national 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  and  he 
was  one  of  those  who  helped  at  various 
times  to  carry  those  leaders  into  high 
office.  With  all  of  this  prominence;  with 
all  of  his  understanding  of  national 
problems;  and  with  all  of  the  recogni- 
tion shown  to  him  by  those  who  worked 
with  him;  he  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
people  of  his  time  who  possessed  a  con- 
genial and  sympathetic  personality 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  bridge 
the  canyons  of  controversy  and  political 
differences  and  enjoy  friendships  with 
those  with  whom  he  disagreed  on  many 
social,  economic,  and  political  questions 
of  the  day.  It  was  my  lot  to  have  been 
born  in  the  district  which  was  honored 
by  the  service  of  Congressman  Brown. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Congress,  I  took 
advantage  of  this  situation  and  through- 
out the  years  he  was  wont  to  chide  me 
for  being  his  errant  constituent  because 
of  our  political  differences — and  I  was 
always  pleased  to  refer  to  him  as  "my 
Congressman."  As  much  as  any  indi- 
vidual of  today  could  symbolize  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  a  generation  and  a  half 
ago,  Clarence  Brown  resembled  to  a 
great  extent  the  political  feelings  and 
thinking  of  my  own  grandfather,  who 
was  also  a  Republican  officeholder  in 
Ohio.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  leader 
in  today's  world.  Our  advantage  here  is 
to  be  associated  with  America's  great: 
our  most  valued  treasurers  of  service.  I 
shall  remember  always  the  kind  advice; 
the  gentle  chiding;  the  honest  and  fear- 
less suggestions  which  this  great  Ohloan 
rendered  to  all  of  us.  Mrs.  Aspinall  and  I 
join  with  the  countless  legions  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  debtors  in  expressing  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  surviving  members  of 
his  family.     

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Clarence  Brown  was  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  had  rightfully  earned  special 
prominence  in  the  House  as  a  result  of 
his  long  years  of  devotion  to  his  political 
principles  and  the  effective  legislative 
record  that  he  had  compiled.  In  his  ef- 
ficient fashion,  he  played  an  outstanding 
role  In  major  legislative  activity  over  a 
long  period. 

The  loss  of  any  Member  is  always  felt 
by  his  colleagues,  but  in  the  untimely 
death  of  Clarence  Brown,  we  all  recog- 
nize that  we  have  lost  a  legislator  of 
unusual  ability  and  dedication.  He  was 
a  great  debator.  a  great  parliamentarian, 
a  great  Republican,  and  a  devoted  Amer- 
ican patriot. 

As  a  freshman  Member,  I  greatly  ap- 
preciated the  advice  and  counsel  he  gave 
me.  and  I  know  that  he  was  a  source  of 
strength  and  help  to  many  other  yoimger 
Members. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Clarence 
Brown's  family. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Clarence 
Brown,  of  Ohio,  and  expressing  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  his  family. 

During  my  first  term^n  the  House,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  seire  with  Congress- 
man Brown  on  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee.      There  he  was 


exceedingly  helpful  to  his  younger,  less 
experienced  colleagues  and  shared  much 
of  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  House  and 
of  legislation  with  us. 

As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Hoover  Commissions,  he  maintained  his 
lifelong  interest  In  streamlining  and 
making  more  efficient  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  Government.  We  will  miss  his 
wise  counsel  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
of  this  House  are  deeply  saddened  at  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Clarence  Brown.  For  27  years  he  has 
been  faithful  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try ;  he  has  been  passionately  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  that  which  he  deemed 
the  finest  and  best  in  American  life;  he 
has  been  a  man  of  strong  conviction  and 
high  purpose,  valiantly  fighting  always 
for  the  things  In  which  he  believed.  He 
was  of  rugged  integrity,  with  a  high  sense 
of  honor  and  exemplary  standards  of 
conduct.  As  a  friend  he  was  faithful, 
considerate,  and  kind.  His  courtly  man- 
ner, his  gracious  meeting,  and  his  ever 
thoughtful  consideration  of  others  have 
endeared  him  to  his  colleagues  and  carved 
an  imperishable  place  in  their  memories. 
We  shall  miss  him — we  shall  mourn  him. 
We  all  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  CflELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened oeyond  adequate  expression  by  the 
loss  of  out.  dear  colleague,  Clarence  J. 
Brown  of  Ohio. 

More  than  20  years  ago  I  first  met  this 
wonderful  gentleman  of  honor,  dedica- 
tion, intelligence,  and  Integrity.  My 
fondness  for  him  grew  steadily  with  the 
intei-vening  years,  until  I  treasured  his 
friendship  as  one  of  the  finer  and  moot 
cherished  possessions  of  my  life.  While 
we  were  of  opposite  political  faiths,  nev- 
ertheless, Clarence  Brown  merited 
respect  from  me  and  from  all  of  our 
colleagues  on  either  side  of  the  aisles,  as 
well  as  responsible  and  intelligent  people 
throughout  the  land.  His  lofty  ideals 
placed  him  squarely  in  the  realm  of  kings 
and  his  understanding  sincerity  and 
sympathy  toward  his  fellow  man  kept 
him  imbued  with  the  common  touch.  To 
know  him  was  to  love  him,  and  to  ob- 
serve him  in  debate  was  a  revelation  and 
an  education  in  Itself.  He  was  greatest 
when  the  odds  appeared  insurmountable 
and  it  required  courage  to  adhere  to  his 
convictions. 

The  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men 
of  the  character,  ability,  stature,  and 
leadership  of  this  great  American,  and  I 
feel  that  he  has  been  rewarded  with  a 
special  crown  of  glory  in  that  great  man- 
sion on  high.  To  his  loved  ones,  I  extend 
my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, permit  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Ohio  and  others  throughout  the 
Nation  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  friend, 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  devoted  American,  a  colleague 
who  fought  for  the  principles  in  which 
he  believed. 

He  was  a  great  legislator  who  weighed 
carefully  the  alternatives  on  all  public 
issues. 


I  was  very  fond  of  Clarence  Brown. 
He  was  friendly,  cooperative  and  helpful. 
We  frequently  differed  on  legislative 
matters,  but  our  personal  friendship 
transcended  partisanship.  We  shall  all 
miss  him. 

Along  witl^  Speaker  McCormack,  I  re- 
cently went  to  see  Congressman  Brown 
while  he  was  in  Bethesda  Naval  HospitaL 
He  seemed  to  be  coming  along  well  and 
was  talking  on  the  telephone,  attending 
to  his  duties  even  there.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  returning 
to  the  Congress  and  so  the  news  of  his 
passing  was  indeed  distressing. 

Congressman  Brown  served  well  his 
district,  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Nation. 
He  was  most  conscientious.  History  will 
mark  the  career  of  Clarence  Brown,  as 
a  distinguished  legislator. 

I  extend  to  his  family  an  expression  of 
deepest  sjmipathy  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  OIIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  my  83d  birthday,  Clarence  Brown 
spoke  of  our  long  and  close  friendship, 
remarked  that  he  and  I  belonged  to  the 
rather  exclusive  club  of  former  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  serving  in  this  body, 
and  closed  with  these  words:  "I  think 
you  will  finish  the  course  all  right." 

Now  the  voice  of  my  friend  is  stilled. 
Finished  Is  the  cour.se  of  Clarence 
Brown  and  in  this  Chamber  is  the  heavi- 
ness of  a  grief  that  all  Members  feel  in  a 
deep  personal  manner.  The  nobility  of 
his  character,  the  cheer  of  his  optimism, 
the  strength  of  his  faith  In  the  simple 
virtues  of  hometown  folks,  all  this  runs 
through  our  minds  and  pencils  into  our 
saddened  hearts  as  we  come  to  realize 
that  Clarence  Brown  has  finished  the 
course  of  life. 

How  gallantly  he  ran  that  course.  At 
23,  the  boy  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio, 
for  27  year?  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  an  outstanding  statesman, 
a  publisher,  and  editor  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  American  Journalism,  a  mighty 
power  in  the  Republican  Party,  the  close 
friend  and  manager  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  Senator  Taft,  all  this  and 
more,  and  in  all  these  long  years  of 
achievement,  of  glory  and  applause,  he 
never  lost  his  head  or  bowed  to  vanity. 
His  was  the  simple  honesty  of  the  coun- 
try town,  of  which  he  was  a  product  and 
an  apostle.  In  Clarence  Brown  there 
was  complete  absence  of  pretense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  months  of  the  last 
year  or  so  were  weighed  with  sadness  for 
Clarence  Brown.  The  deaths  of  an 
adored  granddaughter,  his  mother,  and 
his  wife  all  came  in  a  short  period  of 
time;  and  we  who  were  so  close  to  him 
could  not  fall  to  note  the  heavy  toll  they 
had  taken.  His  beloved  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1916,  died  In  January 
of  this  year.  Their  life  together  for  close 
to  half  a  century  was  a  classic  of  marital 
bliss. 

My  deepest  ssmipathy  goes  to  the  chil- 
dren, grandchlldrert,  and  other  loved 
ones  of  the  great  and  noble  man  with 
whom  It  was  our  privilege  to  serve. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
join  my  voice  to  the  swelling  chorus  of 
praise  In  behalf  of  our  departed  colleague 
and  friend,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Ohio  Seventh  Dis- 


trict and  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can delegation. 

I  have  known  Clarence  Brown  for 
only  3  years,  but  I  have  known  of  him 
most  of  my  adult  life. 

I  followed  his  career  through  the 
newspapers  as  a  yoimg  man  and  then 
as  I  grew  older,  for  his  career  was  a 
shining  example  for  others  to  foHbw. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  praise  hiin,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  great  personal  ability, 
dignity,  honor,  and  fortitude;  All  of 
this  rendered  him  a  truly  outstanding 
public  servant,  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  term.  And  to  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  and  worked  with  him  in  the 
grand  arena  of  political  tradition,  he 
stood  out.  far  above  the  crowd,  not  only 
as  a  statesman — for  indeed  he  was  that — 
but  also  as  the  best  of  counselors,  the 
kindest  of  friends,  the  warmest  of  hu- 
man beings.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee— and  I  shall  cherish  the  experience 
forever. 

His  loss  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 
of  one  dimension,  for  his  importance  to 
us  all  was  far  greater  than  that.  A  man 
of  courage  bold,  he  won  the  admiration 
of  friend  and  foe  alike,  so  far  as  politics 
were  concerned.  And  personally  speak- 
ing, he  had  no  foes — he  was  that  kind 
of  unusual,  upstanding,  and  noble  being. 

Clarence  Brown  entered  public  life 
by  way  of  the  publishing  field,  attain- 
ing recognition  originally  as  the  pub- 
lisher of  several  Ohio  newspapers  and 
as  president  of  the  renowned  Brown 
Publishing  Co. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  elected  him  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  a  position  he  held 
for  4  years,  from  1919  to  1923.  In  1927 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio, 
and  held  that  post  through  1933.  Un- 
successful as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1934,  he  nonetheless 
continued  to  rise  in  stature  to  the  very 
top  of  the  Ohio  political  scene. 

A  strong  admirer  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft,  he  assumed  leadership 
of  the  Taft  forces.  As  floor  manager  of 
the  Taft  presidential  campaign  at  more 
than  one  Republican  national  conven- 
tion, he  quickly  became  a  figure  of  na- 
tional consequence  in  his  own  right. 

And  as  a  Congressman,  Clarence 
BnowN  established  a  record  of  enviable 
proportions.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
legislation  creating  both  the  First  and 
Second  Commissions  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  so-called  Hoover  Commis- 
sions— as  well  as  a  member  of  both  Com- 
missions. He  was  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  and  also  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Fourteen  straight  victories  without  de- 
feat established  beyond  a  doubt  the  po- 
sition of  Clarence  Brown  as  a  c^ear-cut 
favorite  in.  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  his 
district. 

He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  great 
heart;  of  force  and  Integrity;  of  insight 
and  ability. 

We  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
.shall  miss  him  dearly  in  the  days  and 
years  ahead. 


My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  deep- 
est S3mipathy  to  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  irreparable 
loss  as  we  contemplate  the  passing  of  a 
distinguished  colleague  who  towered 
among  Os  as  a  symbol  of  Integrity  and 
dedication.  Clarence  Brown  would 
stand  out  in  any  group,  and  certainly 
in  the  Congress  his  imusual  talents 
marked  him  as  a  leader  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  legislative  process  will  re- 
main to  enhance  his  image  down  through 
the  years. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1947,  it 
was  my  privilege,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  neopliytes  of  that  80th  Congress,  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  this  wise  and  learned 
counselor.  And  I  can  recall  the  soimd 
advice  he  gave  us — cliches  perhaps  to  the 
oldtimers  but  for  the  newcomers  guide- 
posts  in  a  strange  land — including  the 
admonition  above  all  other  things  "to 
take  care  of  cur  mail,"  to  keep  closely 
attuned  to  what  the  folks  back  home 
were  thinking. 

In  the  intervening  years,  I  came  to  ap- 
preciate his  outstanding  contributions  to 
our  party,  and  it  is  no  idle  statement  to 
credit  him  with  the  making  of  more  than 
one  presidential  candidate.  H^  and  I 
stood  side  by  side  on  many  issues  since 
we  entertained  the  same  conservative 
views  although  there  were  many  times 
that  my  final  vote  was  registered  only 
after  I  had  determined  where  he  stood. 
Aside  from  this  professional  tribute,  I 
want  also  to  be  recalled  as  his  close  and 
admiring  friend.  Surviving  financial 
setbacks  and  surmounting  political  re- 
verses, he  always  returned  to  his  legis- 
lative chores  with  renewed  vigor  and 
determination.  When,  however,  his 
helpmate  was  taken  from  him  a  short 
while  ago,  he  seemed  somehow  to  lack 
the  will  to  go  on  alone.  And  the  faith, 
by  which  he  lived  and  died,  tells  me  that 
he  now  rests  In  that  sheltered  vale  be- 
yond the  sunset  reunited  with  his  life's 
companion,  there  to  await  that  final  re- 
union when  all  true  believers  will  as- 
semble on  that  distant  shore.  May  tha 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts  ease  for  his 
bereaved  ones  the  heartache  of  this  hour. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  departed  friend, 
Clarence  Brown,  of  Ohio.  As  many 
have  said  and  as  all  who  serve  here  know, 
we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  to  ever  serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  knew 
this  gentleman  could  have  questioned  his 
strength  of  character  or  his  great  ability. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  given  more 
than  50  years  of  active  and  distinguished 
public  service  to  his  State  and  his  Nation, 
serving  more  than  half  of  that  time  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  that  he 
loved.  Throughout  his  long  and  produc- 
tive life,  he  demonstrated  always  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  a  mature 
and  sound  judgment.  In  times  of  con- 
fusion, it  often  was  the  sane  calm  voice 
of  Clarence  Brown  that  brought  reality 
back  In  that  particular  situation. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  man  of  reason 
and  good  conscience,  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciples of  sound  government.  The  people 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  all  who  are 
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Americans,  have  lost  one  of 
fective  and  conscientious 
ever  serve  In  the  Congress 
afford  the  loss  of  such  men 
are  too  few. 

I  express  my  deepest    . 
family.    Their  loss  althouBl 
sonal  is  shared  by  us  all. 

Mr.   TUCK.     Mr.  Speakei 
this  sad  occasion  to  join 
in  the  House  of  Representat 
ing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
able  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
passed  on  to  the  Gieat 
Grim  Reaper  with  the  inver 
beckoned  him  on  to  that  long 
home.     His  death  leaves  a 
Halls  of  Congress  which 
filled. 

Clarence  Brown  was  an 
Member  of  the  House  of 
He  was  a  man  of  sterling  anc 
character,  whose  heart  and 
attuned  to  the  highest  publ^ 
was  reliable  in  every  sense 
and  thus  inspired  the 
dence  of  his  associates. 

Clarence  Brown  embrace! 
to  refer  to  as  the  sound 
believed  in  preserving  our 
nancial  resources.    He  was 
squandering  public  funds  w 
in  view  except  to  increase 
the  Central  Government 
the  States  and  localities  of 
regulate  and  govern  their 
In  short,  he  believed  in  the 
the  best  government  was  a 
close  to  the  people. 

He  had  the  ability  to 
from  the  wrong  and,  what 
possessed  in  an  unusually 
the  courage  to  do  the  right 
of  the  consequences.    As  hi 
earthly  planet,  it  is  a  sourc^ 
agement    to    his    friends 
knowledge  that  he  ever 
fast  and  immovable  in 
principles  in  which  he 
qualities  in  a  Congressman 
ing  in  a  period  and  In  an 
many  of  our  public  men 
cerned  with  the  political 
their  public  conduct  and 
with  the  effect  such  may 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Clarence  Brown  loved 
fought   to   safeguard   the 
principles  of   Government 
made  our  Nation  great  and 

I  had  the  honor  to  meet 
colleague  many  years  befor  ; 
,  Representative  in  this  body 
we  were  not  in  attendance 
both  were  graduated  from 
and  Lee  University. 
Lee  was  proud  of  Clarence 
of  her  most  distinguished 
I  heard  of  him  and  knew 
work  for  many  years  befor« 
leged  to  meet  him  in  persoi 

My  first  personal 
him  came  in  the  early 
were  Invited  by    the   late 
Pendleton  Gaines,  president 
ington  and  Lee,  to  return 
the  university  at  Lexington 
certain  honors  were  to  be 
us.    The  friendship  thus 
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tablished  continued  without  interruption 
or  abatement  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life  and  expanded  into  a  warm  and 
enduring  one. 

I  shall  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  my 
association  with  so  great  a  man.  I  do 
hope  and  pray  that  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  may  send  others  here  who  are 
determined  to  carry  on  and  preserve  our 
countiT  in  the  able  and  forthright  man- 
ner so  characteristic  of  the  services  of  our 
late  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Hore  than  anything  else,  this  country 
stands  in  need  of  men  in  public  office  who 
possess  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  desire, 
to  serve  the  country  in  a  faithful  manner, 
and  fewer  of  those  who,  instead  of  serv- 
ing the  country,  expect  this  country  to 
serve  them.  America  should  demand 
fewer  leaners  and  more  lifters. 

Someone  has  said : 

What  builds  a  nation's  pillars  high 

And  makes  It  great  and  strong, 
What  makes  it  mighty  to  defy 

The  foes  that  round  It  thrpng? 
Not  gold  but  only  men  can  make 

A  nation  great  and  strong. 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 

Hold  still  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep, 

Who  dare  when  others  sigh. 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

And  lift  it  to  the  sky. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  genuine  sorrow  that 
I  learned  this  morning  of  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  Clarence  Brown,  Con- 
gressman from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Ohio. 

Clarence  Brown  has  been  my  friend 
since  1952.  It  was  at  the  RepubUcan 
Convention  at  Chicago  which  I  at- 
'tended  as  an  instructed  delegate  for 
Robert  Taf t  that  I  met  Clarence  Brown, 
a  leader  in  the  drive  to  nominate  Bob 
Taft  for  President.  I  spent  2  weeks  in 
Chicago  working  closely  with  Clarence 
Brown  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  dele- 
gate strength  needed  for  the  nomination. 

It  was  during  those  hectic  days  that  I 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  the  great 
courage  and  determination  with  which 
he  advocated  the  causes  in  which  he 
believed. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  wcTrthy  oppo- 
nent and  a  most  desired  associate  in  any 
political  contest.  His  was  a  conviction 
which  never  wavered  and  which  inspired 
greater  resolution  in  others.  He  urged 
me  to  seek  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  I 
naturally  sought  his  advice  when  I  came 
to  the  87th  Congress.  His  advice  and 
counsel  will  not  only  be  missed  by  me, 
but  his  firm  and  constant  adherence  to 
his  basic  conservative  beliefs  will  be 
missed  by  those  who  at  times  needed  re- 
newed reassurance  in  the  virtues  of  his 
principles. 

Clarence    Brown    was    a    tower    of 
strength  and  reassurance  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  an  outstanding-Repre- 
with    sentative  of  his  district,  and  his  Nation, 
s  when  we    His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  and  I  Join 
Dr.  Francis    my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  deep  re- 
of  Wash-     gret  and  in  extending  to  his  children  my 
the  seat  of    genuine  sympathy. 

Va.,  where  Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferred  upon  Nation  deeply  mourns  the  passing  of  one 
b!gun  and  es-     of  our  foremost  citizens  and  dedicated 
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Americans,  the  Honorable  Clarence  J. 
Brown.  Those  of  us  who  have  been .. 
privileged  to  know  him  and  work  with 
him  have  a  distinct  sense  of  personal 
loss  and  without  question  will  miss  his 
leadership  and  guidance.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  on  which  Mr.  Brown  served 
as  ranking  minority  member,  I  have  had 
a  unique  opportunity  to  know  and  to 
learn  from  this  great  American,  and  to 
appreciate  his  depth  of  feeling  for  his 
country  and  his  amazing  grasp  of  the 
system  of  our  American  Government. 

A  native^son  of  Ohio,  Clarence  Brown 
devoted  liimself  to  his  country  and  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  newspsftser  and  publishing 
fields.  He  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  from  1919  to  1923  and 
served  as  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  from 
1927  to  1933.  He  has  served  as  the  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  few  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  since  1939,  and 
his  devotion  to  his  duties  and  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  was  imsurpassed. 
His  clear  vision  and  counsel  have  en- 
riched our  lives  and  have  helped  us  to 
understand  our  tasks  for  the  future. 

His  devotion  to  Republican  principles 
was  orUy  equalled  by  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  active  Republican  Party  lead- 
ership. In  1934,  he  was  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor  of  Ohio  and  four 
times  sei-ved  as  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican national  conventions.  For  many 
years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  and  gave  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  his  resources  to 
build  his  party. 

Clarence  Brown  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  his  efforts  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  need  for 
more  efficient  and  more  economical  gov- 
eiHiment.  In  the  80th  Congress,  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  which  the 
Congress  approved  without  dissent.  He 
had  studied  the  previous  efforts  made  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  and 
found  that  none  had  been  particularly 
successful.  Because  of  such  past  expe- 
riences, he  introduced  a  new  concept  in 
his  plan  to  establish  a  commission  by 
including  equal  representation  as  be- 
tween the  Congress,  the  Executive,  and 
the  public,  as  well  as  equal  balance  as  to 
political  parties.  This  formula,  designed 
to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  previous 
commissions,  was  eminently  successful. 
Because  of  the  success  of  the  work  of 
this  First  Hoover  Commission,  Clarence 
Brown  again,  in  the  83d  Congress,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  second  com- 
mission. Again  the  Congress  approved 
the  proposal  without  dissent — and  the 
work  of  this  Second  Hoover  Commission 
brought  results  far  in  excess  of  the  hopes 
of  many.  Clarence  Brown  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  work  of  these 
commissions  and  played  an  instrtunental 
part  in  these  constructive  endeavors. 
The  Nation  is  indeed  indebted  to  him  for 
this  fruitful  work  which  resulted  in  the 
savings  of  untold  tax  dollars  in  the  op- 
erations of  our  Federal  departments. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  a  loyal 
political  leader,  as  a  great  American  and 
gentleman,  and  as  a  friend,  Clarence 


Brown  will  be  missed  by  all  whose  lives 
he  touched. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  RKTFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  sad- 
dening news  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  Clarence  Brown.  He 
was  a  giant  among  men,  a  defender  of 
freedom,  and  a  devoted  champion  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

His  entire  life  was  one  of  service — 
service  to  his  party,  to  his  State,  and  to 
his  Nation.  He 'shall  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  devotion  to  principle  and 
conscientious  work  as  an  outstanding 
legislator. 

His  counsel  and  encouragement  shall 
be  greatly  missed  by  me.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  senior  Members  of  the  House  to 
offer  his  help  to  me  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman. Even  in  his  hours  of  physical 
discomfort  here  in  the  Chamber,  he  was 
always  ready  with  a  cheerful  greeting. 

Mrs.  Reifel  and  I  join  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  of  Blanchester,  Ohio,  was  taken 
from  us  today  after  having  ably  served 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  for  27  years. 

As  a  new  Member  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  I  was  not  as  well  acquainte'd  with 
him  as  others,  however,  it  was  with  an 
intense  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  his  death  which  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Nation,  his  State,  and  his  district. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  and  our  beloved 
Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack,  have  al- 
ready told  of  the  goodness  and  greatness 
which  Clarence  Brown  possessed.  Mr. 
McCormack  stated  if  he  had  his  choice 
he  would  rather  be  remembered  as  a 
good  man  than  a  great  man,  but  that  our 
departed  colleague  was  endowed  with 
both  qualities.  "Hiese  qualities  were 
quite  evident  in  the  manner  with  which 
he  accepted  me  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
great  body. 

As  I  listened  to  the  impressive  eulogies, 
Shakespeare's  words,  taken  from  "Othel- 
lo," came  to  my  mind  as  being  appropri- 
ate and  descriptive  of  this  man  whom  the 
Congress  held  in  high  esteem: 

Good  name  In  man  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord, 

Is  the  Immediate  Jewel  of  their  souls: 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing; 

Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 
thousands; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him; 

And  makes  me  poor  Indeed.  I 

All  of  lis  mourn  him  and  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
friends  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
as  well  as  in  Washington. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deep- 
ly regret  the  passing  of  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown  1.  I  have  had  the  privilege  for 
7  years  of  serving  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  with 
Clarence  Brown  and  I  have  been  grate- 
ful for  his  membership  on  that  commit- 
tee and  for  the  grasp  of  Federal  prob- 
lems and  the  wealth  of  governmental 


experience  which  he  brought  to  our 
deliberations,  and  which  he  shared  so 
willingly  with  the  committee.  This  was 
typical  of  his  forceful  and  helpful  efforts 
throughout  the  legislative  process  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  matters  of 
great  moment.  His  contributions  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books  and  basic 
improvements  in  governmental  procedure 
which  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  20th 
century  world. 

I  did  not  find  it  possible  at  all  times 
to  share  Clarence  Brown's  views  on 
issues  which  arose,  but  I  always  ad- 
mired the  force  of  his  contribution  to 
discussion  and  .the  good  cheer  with 
which  he  accepted  the  result  even  when 
unfavorable. 

I  regret  that  tragedy  was  so  much  with 
Clarence  Brown  during  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  bore 
his  trials  only  enhanced  the  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues. 

He  was  a  stanch  patriot,  a  well-in- 
formed legislator,  and  a  full  man,  and 
his  presence  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  life- 
long record  of  accomplishments  of  my 
good  friend  and  valued  leader,  the  late 
Congressman  Clarence  J.  Brown.  His 
achievements  have  been  many  and  these 
visible  monuments  he  leaves  behind.  Far 
more  important,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
indelible  mark  he  leaves  on  many  of  us 
who  knew  him  as  a  Idnd  friend,  wise 
councilor  and  personal  advocate.  Con- 
gressman Brown  advocated  the  personal 
causes  of  every  Ohio  Republican  in  par- 
ticular but  all  of  his  colleagues  in  gen- 
eral. He  was  sis  interested  in  helping 
young  Congressmen  achieve  committee 
assignments  or  other  personal  requests 
they  desired  as  any  Member  of  this  body 
and  was  always  available  for  help.  In 
fact,  it  was  generally  known  that  he  was 
the  first  one  to  see. 

He  seemed  to  take  a  particular  delight 
In  advising  we  younger  Members  as  we 
struggled  to  "learn  the  ropes."  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  his  life  and 
he  gave  of  it  to  each  of  us  who  asked. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  imprint  on 
each  of  us,  especially  those  with  less  than 
10  years  of  service,  which  came  from  our 
close  association  with  Clarence  J.  Brown 
Is  the  most  significant  part  of  his  more 
than  2'/j  decades  of  public  service  in 
these  Halls.  His  name  was  always  mem- 
tioned  with  respect  and  he  was  like  a 
father  to  all  of  the  yoimger  Members.  I 
know  that  it  Is  personally  impossible  to 
repay  the  debt  that  I  owe  this  fine  man 
who  represented  Ohio's  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District. 

Politics  is  a  vehicle  for  public  service. 
It  is  also  a  vehicle  for  power.  In  this  day 
and  age,  all  too  many  choose  the  latter 
course  and  put  statesmanship  and  public 
service  second,  power  first.  Clarence  J. 
BROVsm  was  a  man  who  served  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  public  service  and 
placed  these  considerations  preeminent 
in  his  life.  What  power  he  had  came 
from  the  respect  which  he  earned 
through  his  personal  integrity  smd  from 


the  loyalty  of  those  who  loved  him.  It 
came  not  by  the  base  political  grasp  for 
power  which  typifies  all  too  many  men 
who  dominate  the  world  political  scene. 
I  count  it  as  one  of  my  real  blessings  to 
have  served  with  and  to  have  known  the 
Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio, 
a  public  servant  in  the  highest  tradition 
envisioned  by  the  founders  of  this  Re- 
public. I  readily  acknowledge  my  debt 
to  him  as  one  who  fought  my  battle 
through  the  years — ^battles  for  soundness 
in  Government  policy,  operation,  and 
finance — and  it  is  with  deep  humility, 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sincere  regrets  to  the  suivivors  of 
this  great  man.  We  shall  miss  him. 
There  are  few  on  the  horizon  who  can 
fill  his  shoes  and  a  little  bit  of  America 
has  gone  with  the  passing  of  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  valuable  Members  of  this 
body  has  been  stricken  from  the  rolls. 
The  death  of  Clarence  Brown  comes  as 
a  loss  not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to  the 
entire  Nation.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  this  departed  colleague 
served  the  cause  of  good  government. 
He  did  so  with  his  wisdom,  his  states- 
manship, his  leadership,  and  his  dedica- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
man  who  has  done  more  during  a  similar 
period  of  time. 

Clarence  Brown  was  always  found  in 
the  front  ranks  when  battlelines  were 
drawn  that  involved  prudence,  economy, 
freedom,  and  commonsense  In  the  op- 
eration of  our  Government.  He  was  a 
partisan,  but  he  always  put  the  welfare 
of  the  countrj'  first.  He  never  wavered, 
never  faltered,  never  retreated.  He 
seemed  to  rise  above  the  hysteria  and 
emotionalism  which  often  cloud  the  is- 
sues that  arise  here.  With  calm  judg- 
ment and  decorum  he  plodded  along,  al- 
ways adhering  to  those  basic  principles 
which  are  fundamental. 

To  the  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  late  Clarence  J.  Brown,  of 
Ohio,  was  already  firmly  established  as 
a  leading  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  I  took  my  seat  in  this 
Chamber. 

It  took  only  a  few  days  for  me  to  dis- 
cover that  Clarence  Brown's  reputation 
for  integrity  and  for  adherence  to  high 
principles  was  earned  by  his  performance 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  and  convinc- 
ing debators  in  congressional  history, 
Clarence  Brown  was  respected  by  all  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  by 
this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

His  passing  leaves  a  great  void  in  this 
historic  Chamber.  His  contributions  to 
our  Republic  are  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record  of  our  Nation.  Their  benefits 
have  been  not  only  for  this  generation 
but  for  the  generations  yet  to  come. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  and  that  of 
Mrs.  McClory  to  the  surviving  members 
of  Clarence  Brown's  family. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  years  ago 
during  the  period  when  our  beloved  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Joe  Martin  was 
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Speaker  of  the  House,  it  was 
lege  to  serve  on  a  select 
the  House  under  the 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Bro^^n 
known  him  for  a  goodly 
and  I  knew  him  for  a  strong. 
Member  of  Congress.    I  knew 
man  of  courage  who  never 
stand  by  his  convictions, 
was  not  until  my  service 
the  select  committee  that  I 
ciated  the  human  qualities 
of    the   warm   friendship    of 
Brown. 

He  was  for  many  years  one 
standing  Members  of  the 
qualities  of  leadership  were  those 
quickly  bring  a  man  to  th( 
which  are  recognized  on  both 
aisle.  He  was  able  in  debate 
in  his  convictions.  Unquest 
was  one  of  our  ablest  Memb^s 

His   is   a  voice   that  wUl 
missed  in  Congress.    He  was 
student  of  goveriunent  and 
enced  legislator.    He  spoke 
on  the  basis  of  years  of 
knowledge  of  the  workings 
ment.     Always    a   stanch 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Houke 
nevertheless  fair  and  courteous 
dealings. 

We  who  have  known  him 
feel  a  great  sense  of  personajl 
who  knew  him  both  as  a  f  r  end 
legislator  know  that  the  halls 
ment  have  experienced  a 
ing  loss. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
I  would  like  to  join  with 
leagues  in  this  Chamber  in 
my  heartfelt  grief  over  the  ' 
tinguished    and   dedicated 
Congress,  Clarence  J.  BROwk 

In  his  more  than  26  yean 
to  this  body  he  never  falteied 
suit  of  the  goals  he  felt  wem 
just.    We  have  lost  a  gallant 
fine  legislator. 

Clarence  Brown  was  an 
the  true  sense  of  the  word 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  legisla 
groimd  when  the  fighting  was 
difficult,   Clarence   Brown 
lost  the   respect  of  his 
man  like  this  is  difficult  to 
grief  at  his  passing  is  magnified 

Mrs.  Clausen  and  I  extenp 
profoimd   sympathy   to   the 
this  great  man  and  we  shall 
memory  always. 

Clarence  Brown  was  certainly 
the  kindest,  most  consider4te 
serve  in  the  Congress.    You 
actually  where  he  stood  on 
Throughout  the  years,  he 
respect  of  all  who  were  privileged 
or  serve  with  him.    He  was 
as  a  fiscal  conservative, 
have  been  conservative  in 
people's  money,  in  particulaf- 
burdened  taxpayer,  I  knew 
one  of  the  most  liberal-minded 
our  time.    Clarence  Brown 
man  and  he  shared  this  gr^at 
with  anyone  within  hearing 
his  firm  and  positive  voice 
"forest"  of  congressional 
ENCE  Brown  stood  like  a  "redffood 
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among  the  men  who  knew  and  loved 
him. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  tragic  necessity  of  expressing  at  this 
time  my  deep  sense  of  personal  bereave- 
ment at  the  passing  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  of  many  years  in  this  House, 
the  Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

When  he  passed  to  his  eternal  reward, 
he  had  completed  50  years  of  public  serv- 
ice which  began  in  1915  when  he  assumed 
the  office  of  State  statistician  of  Ohio. 
He  was  elected  his  State's  Lieutenant 
Crovemor  3  years  later.  At  23  he  was 
the  yoimgest  elected  State  officer  in 
Ohio's  history.  ^ 

He  was  elected  Ohio  Secretary  cJi  State 
in  1926.  and  was  reelected  to  serve  three 
successive  terms.  Under  his  leadership 
the  election  laws  of  Ohio  were  completely 
redrafted  and  have  since  served  as 
models  upon  which  other  States  have 
based  reforms  in  their  electoral  machin- 
ery. 

Clarence  Brown  came  to  the  Congress 
to  serve  Ohio's  Seventh  Congressional 
District  in  1938,  and  was  reelected  to 
every  succeeding  Congress,  often  with- 
out opposition. 

My  hard-working  friend,  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  dedicated  to  his  district,  his  con- 
stituents, his  State,  and  his  country, 
rarely  missed  a  rollcall  and  never 
neglected  to  answer  a  constituent's  letter. 
His  slogan  in  so  many  of  his  campaigns 
was  typical  of  the  man:  "Stick  to  the 
man  who  sticks  to  his  job." 

He  served  his  party  long  and  faith- 
fully, as  a  delegate  to  its  national  con- 
ventions, as  a  member  of  Its  national 
committee,  and  as  a  congressional  cam- 
paign manager. 

He  was  a  successful  businessman  and 
farmer  in  private  life.  He  was  reared  in 
Blanchester,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  there, 
read  law  with  a  local  attorney,  and  then 
attended  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. He  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa  by  that  uni- 
versity in  1946.  He  also  received  an 
honorary  LL.D.  degree  from  Wilmington 
College  in  1928. 

His  service  on  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  his 
early  years  in  Congress  gave  evidence  of 
his  ability  and  the  seriousness  which  he 
brought  to  all  of  his  congressional  duties. 
His  later  service  on  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee  was  outstanding, 
one  of        AH  who  knew  him  will  miss  his  out- 
men  to    spoken  integrity,  his  unfailing  good  will, 
always  knew     and  his  informed  counsel.    The  deepest 
;very  issue,    sympathy  is  extended  to  his  children  In 
held  the    this  hour  of  their  grief.    They  have  lost 
to  know     a  beloved  father,  the  House  of  Repre- 
referred  to    sentatives  has  lost  a  dedicated  and  able 
he  may    senior  Member,  and  the  Nation  has  lost 
other     one  of  its  most  patriotic  sons, 
the  over-        Mr.  BETTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days 
him  to  be    to  come  we  will  realize  more  and  more 
men  of    the  great  loss  we  have  suffered  in  the 
was  a  wise    death  of  Clarence  Brown.  I  have  never 
wisdom    known  a  man  whose  career  embraced  so 
distance  of    many  activities  and  who  excelled  in  so 
the  great    many  endeavors.     He  was  truly  a  tal- 
Clar-     entcd  statesman  and  politician.    He  was 
giant"    proud  to  be  a  politician  and  felt  that  be- 
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ing  one  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  his  counti-y.  As  a  youngster 
I  followed  his  career  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  secretary  of  state.  I  cam- 
paigned with  him  when  he  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor and  when  I  came  to  Congress  I  had 
the  high  privilege  of  becoming  a  col- 
league which  led  to  a  friendship  that  I 
shall  always  cherish. 

He  had  that  quality  of  character  which 
drew  people  to  him.  Much  has  been 
said  of  his  official  life  which  reflected 
great  devotion  to  duty  and  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  us  all.  But 
it  was  in  his  personal  life  that  one  can 
estimate  him  as  a  truly  great  man. 
Those  of  us  who  were  close  to  him  not 
only  enjoyed  his  friendship,  but  had  the 
advantage  of  his  sage  advice  that  came, 
from  a  clear  and  logical  mind  and  years 
of  experience.  I  always  felt  welcome  to 
go  to  him  for  counsel  and  when  I  left  I 
had  a  sense  of  security  in  being  well 
armed  with  his  words  of  wisdom. 

Also,  aside  from  his  official  life,  he 
was  a  devoted  family  man.  Frcnn  our 
conversations,  I  am  sure  that  every  de- 
cision he  made  took  into  consideration 
Mrs.  Brown  and  his  children. 

When  Prime  Minister  Ramsey  Mc- 
Donald eulogized  Queen  Alexandria,  he 
said: 

She  repreeented  to  us  not  only  the  em- 
blazenea  life  of  courts,  but  the  doinestlc 
affection  of  hvimbler  places. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  Clar- 
ence Brown.  His  life  was  not  only 
notable  for  his  successes  in  politics  and 
statesmanship,  but  also  for  his  qualities 
of  devoted  friendship  and  his  readiness 
to  share  his  wisdom  and  experience  with 
those  of  us  who  sought  and  needed  it. 

And  so  I  am  sad,  not  only  because  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  and  coura- 
geous American  and  our  party  a  faithful 
and  inspiring  leader,  but  because  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend.  My  wife,  Martha, 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  close 
friend,  IP  dedicated  colleague,  and  one 
of  the  truly  outstanding  Members  of  this 
body  has  passed  on.  Every  member  of 
this  body  and  everyone  who  knew  him 
throughout  this  great  country  is  sad- 
dened by  the  fact  that  Clarence  Brown 
will  no  longer  sit  as  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body. 

.1  rise  both  as  an  Individual  Member 
who  knew,  admired,  and  respected  our 
beloved  colleague  and  as  chairman  of 
House  Republicans  to  express  for  each 
and  every  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  our  profoimd  regret  at  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  Members 
of  our  ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence  Brown  was 
more  than  a  great  legislator,  more  than 
a  great  American,  more  than  a  dedicated 
citizen.  He  was  a  great  human  being 
in  the  very  lest  sense — to  his  family 
which  so  obviously  was  of  central  con- 
cern; to  his  colleagues,  as  teacher, 
counselor,  fellow  legislator  and  friend; 
to  his  constituents  whom  he  served  so 
long  and  so  well;  and  to  his  country 
whose  greatness  he  loved  and  whose 
time-tested  institutions  he  labored  to 
preserve  and  Improve. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  to  Clarence  Brown's 
family,  I  extend  my  vei-y  deepest  sym- 
pathy as  one  of  his  many  friends  who 
share  with  them  a  deep  sense  of  loss. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  loss  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
departed  colleague  and  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Clarence  J.  Brown. 

The  death  of  Clarence  Brown  has 
brought  to  a  close  the  outstanding  career 
of  an  illustrious  son  of  a  State  which  has 
produced  many  distinguished  Americans. 
Starting  his  career  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  at  the  age  of  23,  in  an 
era  when  youth  in  politics  was  very  un- 
common, Clarence  Brown  also  served  as 
secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  before  being 
elected  to  serve  his  first  term  with  the 
76th  Congress. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  in  the  committee  room  and  in  these 
chambers.  His  honesty,  integrity,  abil- 
ity, and  leadership  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  of  us  who  remain  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  this  body. 

If  there  is  anything  that  Clarence 
Brown  would  have  liked  to  will  to  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  it  most  likely  would 
have  been  his  love  for  our  country  and 
his  deep  concern  for  its  welfare  which 
he  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  these  leg- 
islative halls. 

To  Clarence  Brown's  son  and  daugh- 
ters and  other  members  of  his  family, 
I  offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  May  the 
good  Lord  bless  them  and  give  them 
courage  to  face  the  morrow  with  hope 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Clarence  Brown,  of  Ohio. 
Many  specific  examples  come  to  mind  of 
counsel  and  support  which  he  furnished 
to  me,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  gift  he 
provided  for  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
House  privileged  to  enjoy  his  friendship 
was  the  example  he  set  of  imtiring  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  district  In  Ohio, 
and  to  the  Nation,  from  the  special  pin- 
nacle of  responsibility  he  had  earned 
among  his  colleagues. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  big  man  in 
physique  and  in  spirit,  and  he  took  a 
broad,  expansive  view  of  the  Washington 
scene.  His  friendship  and  his  helpful- 
ness will  always  be  a  treasured  memory 
of  my  service  in  this  body.  .Mrs.  Claw- 
son  and  I  Join  in  sending  our  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  this  fine  man. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
death  has  broken  our  circle  of  colleagues 
and  friends.  I  was  saddened  by  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved and  respected  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Clarence  J.  Brown,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Ohio. 

By  any  criteria  and  standards,  Clar- 
ence Brown  would  be  classified  as  a 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  close  to  and  representative  of  the 
people  of  his  district  and  his  State.  He 
was  articulate  as  an  advocate  of  legisla- 
tion which  he  supported  and  as  a  pro- 
tagonist of  legislation  which  he  opposed. 
He  was  a  skillful  exponent  of  his  own 
views  and  the  views  of  his  party. 


As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
Clarence  was  a  penetrating  and  knowl- 
edgeable questioner  of  witnesses.  He  was 
a  powerful  exponent  of  his  position  in 
debate  in  this  forum.  The  respect  and 
admiration  which  he  earned  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  as  a  human  being,  will 
continue  to  inspire  us. 

Clarence  Brown  made  many  con- 
tributions to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  United  States,  to  his  native 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  district  which 
he  represented  with  distinction  and 
honor  for  27  years.  He  was  admired  and 
respected  by  his  friends  and  neighbors 
in  his  district  and  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  he  served  both  ably  and 
with  credit.  He  was  equally  admired 
and  respected  by  his  colleagues. 

I  am  grateful  for  and  treasure  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  us.  He 
was  at  all  times  congenial. .courteous, 
and  warmhearted.  He  was  one  of  the 
Members  whom  I  knew  before  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  and  as  such,  was  one 
of  the  first  upon  whom  I  immediately 
called  when  I  first  came  to  Washington. 
I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportimity 
to  serve  with  Clarence  Brown  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Three  times  within  the  past  year,  the 
specter  of  death  claimed  other  members 
of  his  family  and  now,  with  his  passing, 
sorrow  comes  once  again  to  his  family. 

We  share  that  sorrow,  and  Mrs.  Flynt 
and  our  children  join  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones 
who  survive  him. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  sadness  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
my  profound  sense  of  loss  over  the  pass- 
ing of  our  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown. 

The  people  of  Ohio  have  lost  a  great 
and  dedicated  Member  of  the  Congress. 
The  Nation  has  lost  a  strong  defender 
of  the  principles  which  made  our  coun- 
try great  and  a  fearless  advocate  of 
sound  and  constructive  goveiimient. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
public  service,  beginning  with  his  elec- 
tion as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio  in 
1919,  and  extending  through  every 
Congress  since  the  76th,  have  left  behind 
Clarence  Brown  many  accomplishments 
which  will  remain  as  lasting  monuments 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  kind,  considerate,  and 
friendly  man  whose  counsel  and  pres- 
ence will  be  missed  not  only  by  Members 
of  Congress  but  by  the  employees  of  the 
House  and  countless  others  who  came  to 
know  him  and  who  now  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  respected  the 
judgment  of  our  departed  friend  and  ad- 
mired his  great  devotion  to  sound  prin- 
ciples of  government.  We  will  miss 
Clarence  Brown  in  the  Congress.  His 
place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  His  record  of 
service  will  remain  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

To  the  members  of  his  family  I  extend 
my  sincere  sympathy  on  the  great  loss 
which  they  have  sustained.  May  they 
take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  Clar- 


ence Brown  leaves  behind  him  a  rich 
heritage  for  his  family,  his  State,  and  his 
country. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  be- 
fore I  ever  became  a  congressional  col- 
league of  Clarence  Brown,  I  knew  him 
as  a  fellow  "country  editor"  in  Ohio.  I 
knew  him  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
profession  in  which  some  of  us  take  pride, 
that  of  publishing  anfl  editing  small  com- 
munity newspapers. 

Therefore,  I  counted  myself  doubly 
fortunate  when  I  won  thfe  privilege  of 
being  associated  with  Clarence  Brown 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  where  I  have  also 
known  him  as  a  tower  of  strength. 

Losing  Clarence  Brown  is  a  great  loss 
for  all  of  us,  but  doubly  so  for  me.  I 
am  saddened  beyond  words  to  express. 

Therefore,  I  will  say  only  very  briefiy 
that — even  when  I  occasionally  disagreed 
with  him,  and  we  often  joked  together 
about  those  disagreements — I  had  a  tre- 
mendous respect  for  Clarence  BROwi'j's 
extraordinary  ability,  wisdom,  and  pro- 
fessional skill,  his  stubborn  loyalty  in 
support  of  his  strong  beliefs,  his  great 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  family,  his 
profession,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

I  was  personally  indebted  to  him  for 
his  helpful  advice  and  assistance  la 
many,  many  ways.  I  had  a  great  ad- 
miration and  affection  for  Clarence 
Brown.  Like  all  of  us  here,  I  will  miss 
him  greatly. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  deep  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  my  close  friend  and 
colleague  of  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Clarence 
J.Brown.  •' 

Clarence  Brown  and  I  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  same 
time,  taking  our  seats  in  the  76th  Con- 
gress, and  we  have  served  together  as 
close  friends  since  that  date.  I  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  on  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  ser\'e  with  such  dis- 
tinction, the  Committee  on  Rules,  on 
many,  many  occasions  in  my  capacity  as 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  can  say  with  deep  sincer- 
ity and  from  this  personal  knowledge 
that  his  firmly  held  convictions,  his  in- 
tegrity, and  his  conscientious  devotion 
to  duty  were  exceeded  by  no  Member  of 
this  body.  His  career  was  one  of  out- 
standing service  to  his  State  as  a  young 
man  before  he  came  to  the  Congress,  in 
addition  to  his  successful  conduct  of  im- 
portant business  interests  in  his  home 
State.  I  know  of  no  individual  whose 
grasp  of  the  role  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Governnjent  was  fiimer  or  whose 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  var- 
ious departments  of  Government  was 
more  extensive.  The  positions  he  took 
were  always  cogently  argued  and  intelU- 
gently  defended. 

Clarence  Brown  was  one  of  the  most 
well-liked  Members  of  this  body.  His 
good  sense  of  humor,  his  disarming  tan- 
dor,  and  his  high  personal  standards 
were  qualities  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  of  us.  Indeed,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  those  attributes  of  character 
and  personality  which  we  all  envied  and 
admired.  We  are  saddened  by  his  death 
because  of  his  stature,  and  men  of  his 
character  are  few  and  far  between. 
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Mr.  ROBISON.    Mr. 
like  to  add  my  own  words 
"Brownie" — to   our   late 
league  from  Ohio,  the 
ENCE  J.  Brown. 

Clarence,   to  those   of 
many  years  his  junior  in 
ice,  was  the  epitome  of  the 
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Mrs.  Robison  joins  me 
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friends.    So  it  was  true  with  Clarinoe 
J.  Browi^,  of  Ohio. 

As  a  mart  of  strong  convictions  he  was 
a  stalwart  person  for  the  conservative 
desires  of  his  followers,  and  yet.  he  was 
not  aloof  to  the  argmnents  of  those  op- 
posed to  his  principles.  He  accepted  the 
challenges  they  presented  and  reacted 
with  a  keen  mind  injecting  a  light  sense 
of  humor  in  his  objections  and  responses. 
He  had  qualities  that  commanded  re- 
spect, but  I  never  knew  him  to  demand 
respect.  On  the  contrary  he  was  a 
"good  Samaritan"  to  many  freshmen 
Congressmen.  He  ignored  party  labels 
when  experienced  guidance  was  needed 
and  requested  of , him,  for  he  had  great 
respect  for  the  principles  of  ttiis  House 
in  which  he  toiled  and  he  was  dedicated 
to  its  dignity  and  order.  One  could  not 
help  but  respect  him  for  this  dedication. 

We  will  miss  this  statesman  for  his 
experience  and  abilities  are  Irreplaceable. 
But  may  the  human  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed and  the  warm  friendship  he  ex- 
prosed  to  all  of  us  become  an  everlasting 
monument  to  his  memory  in  this  Cham- 
ber. We  were  privileged  to  have 
known  Clarence  Brown  personally,  but 
those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps  will 
have  the  privilege  to  look  to  his  record 
for  the  example  of  public  service  in  the 
highest  tradition.  It  will  indeed  be  an 
inspiration. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  for  their  loss  Is  much  greater. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  word  of  the  death  of  our  colleague, 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  reached 
Capitol  Hill,  the  flags  of  our  Grovern- 
ment  buildings  here  were  lowered  to  half 
staff.  When  his  body  was  placed  in  its 
final  resting  place,  the  flags  were  once 
again  raised  to  full  staff.  This  merely 
symbolizes  a  pause  in  the  works  of  Con- 
gressman Brown.  Although  the  voice 
of  our  colleague  will  not  again  be  heard 
in  these  halls,  the  seeds  of  sounj  gov- 
ernment which  he  sowed  during  his 
career  in  Congress  will  produce  and  re- 
produce to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  our 
Nation. 

Representative  Brown  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  enactment  of  much  major 
legislation  that  has  moved  our  country 
forward.  He  was  a  man  of  firm  con- 
victions and  yet  a  man  willing  to  listen 
to  those  who  differed  with  him.  Al- 
though sometimes  there  were  those  in 
this  House  who  disagreed  with  his  polit- 
ical philosophy,  they  listened  to  his  side 
of  every  proposal  and  admired  him  for 
his  courage. 

He  contributed  immensely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  and  second  Hoover  Com- 
missions on  which  he  served.  He  was  an 
active  participant  on  the  committees  to 
which  he  was  assigned.  He  was  not  just 
a  legislator — he  was  a  great  American 
who  loved  his  Nation  dearly.  Personally 
I  shall  miss  his  counsel  and  his  fellow- 
ship. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to- his 
family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  passing  of  Clarence  J.  Brown  a 
great  American  has  disappeared  from 
the  national  scene.  Having  ^  achieved 
State  and  national  prominence  in  a  life- 
time of  notable  public  service,  he  has  left 


a  lal-ge  void  in  the  leadership  councils  of 
his  party,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

There  is  loneliness  where  he  once 
walked  among  us.  But  there  is  no  want 
of  a  memorial  to  his  work  as  a  states- 
man. Of  all  his  legislative  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  most  proud  of  his  role  in 
creating  the  First  and  Second  Hoover 
Commissions.  The  modernization  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  resulted 
from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commissions  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  genius — a  monument  that 
will  continue  to  benefit  all  Americans  far 
beyond  his  life.and  times. 

I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
served  with  Clarence  Brown  in  this 
House  and  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  which  he  had  been 
ranking  Member  since  the  beginning  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  my  life 
I  shall  cherish  and  draw  inspiration  from 
the  memory  of  the  courage,  integrity,  and 
patriotism  of  Clarence  Brown,  a  great 
public  servant. 

To  his  family  to  which  he  was  so 
devoted,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  yield  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  I 
have  the  great  honor — which  he  has 
given  me — of  reading  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

I  am  distressed  to  learn  of  the  death  of  , 
Representative  Brown,  a  distinguished  public 
servant  and  my  longtime  colleague  in  the 
Congress. 

Representative  Brown  was  a  principal 
sponsor  of  the  commissions  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment known  as  the  Hoover  Commissions.  To 
the  work  of  these  Commissions  he  devoted 
bis  great  energies  and  bis  dedication  to  good 
government. 

He  was  a  strong  partisan  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  American  politics. 

He  was  also  a  patriot  who  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully  during  the  quarter  century  of 
his  tenure  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  a  state- 
ment from  his  family  at  this  point: 

Congressman  Clar«nce  J.  Brown,  70,  of 
Blanchester,  Ohio,  died  at  1:15  ajn.,  Mon- 
day, Aug\ist  23,  at  the  National  Naval  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Rules  Committee  and 
dean  and  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republican 
congressional  delegation.  Congressman  Brown 
had  represented  Ohio's  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  for  27  years. 
■  He  had  been  admitted  to  the  Naval  Medi- 
cal Center  earlier  this  month  for  treatment 
of  back  trouble  which  had  plagued  him  In 
recent  years.  Death  was  attributed  to  uremia 
resulting  from  kidney  failure  which  oc- 
curred early  last  week. 

In  addjf  Ion  to  his  assignment  on  the  pow- 
erful Rules  Conunittee.  Congressman  Brown 
was  also  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and. 
for  several  sessions,  he  has  served  on  the 
House-Senate  Joint  leadership  committee,  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee  and  the 
Republican  committee  on  committees  in  the 
House. 

He  had  completed  50  years  of  public  service 
which  began  in  1915  when  he  was  appointed 
State  statistician  of  Ohio.  In  1918  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio  at  23. 
the  youngest  elected  State  ofBcial  ever  to 
serve  Ohio  and,  perhaps,  the  Nation.  In  this 
capacity,  he  had  the  unusual  distinction  of 
being  the  senior  Republican  State  official  in 
Ohio  the  year — 1920 — the  Buckeye  State  pro- 
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vided  the  Nation  both  major  party  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  of  the  United  States. 
Democratic  Gov.  James  M.  Cox  and  Republi- 
can Senator  Warren  G.  Harding.  In  his  first 
term  of  elective  office,  Republican  Lieutenant 
Governor  Brown  had  the  responslbUity  of 
presiding  over  an  Ohio  State  Senate  with  a 
Democratic  majority. 

After  serving  from  1919  to  1923  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  In 

1926  as  Ohio  Secretary  of  State  and  reelected 
to  serve  three  successive  2-year  terms  from 

1927  to  1933.  In  this  office  he  achieved 
further  State  and  National  prominence  by 
removing  from  office  county  boards  of  elec- 
tions of  Cuyahoga — Cleveland — and  Mahon- 
ing— Youngstown — Counties  following  ex- 
posure of  election  frauds.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, Ohio  election  laws  were  completely  re- 
written and  have  been  largely  unchanged 
since.  These  laws  have  served  as  model  codes 
for  many  other  States  in  the  Nation. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Brown  was  an  unsuccessful 
contender  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor  of  Ohio.  As  the  GOP  guberna- 
torial standard  bearer  2  years  later,  he  was 
only  narrowly  defeated  In  the  Democratic 
landslide  of  1934. 

He  was  elected  to  the  76th  Congress  In 
1938  to  serve  Ohio's  Seventh  Congressional 
District  and  has  been  reelected  to  every  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  on  several  occasions  with- 
out opposition.  His  27-year  tenure  ranked 
him  15th  in  seniority  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives along  with  Democrats  Wilbur 
Mills,  and  E.  C.  Gathtngs  of  Arkansas,  and 
John  L.  McMillan,  of  South  Carolina. 

His  proudest  legislative  accomplishment 
was  authorship  and  successful  sponsorship 
of  the  legislation  creating  both  Commissions 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Government  (popularly  known  as  the  nrst 
and  second  Hoover  Commissions).  While 
much  other  legislation  has  been  aimed  at 
modernization  of  a  sprawling  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Brown's  two  Commissions  were 
the  first  to  have  significant  success.  Because 
of  the  way  In  which  his  legislation  was 
drawn,  his  nonpartisan  approach  and  the 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding 
leadership  In  the  field  of  public  administra- 
tion and  business  organization,  the  Hoover 
Commissions  are  conservatively  estimated  to 
have  saved  American  taxpayers  over  $4  bil- 
lion annually. 

Congressman  Brown  also  had  established 
a  nationwide  reputation  for  the  promptness 
with  which  he  responded  to  requests  from 
his  constituents  and  he  was  extremely  proud 
of  the  efficiency  of  his  Capitol  Hill  office 
staff.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  workload  of 
providing  such  service  to  a  diversified  and 
rapidly  growing  congressional  district  and 
his  personal  responsibilities  as  a  senior  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  he  also  took  pride  in  rarely 
missing  a  rollcall  In  the  House.  In  his  elec- 
tion campaigns,  be  had  used  the  slogan  "stick 
to  the  man  who  sticks  to  his  job."  Among 
his  congressional  colleagues  he  was  known  as 
an  expert  In  the  parliamentary  and  politi- 
cal areas  of  the  legislative  process  and  as  a 
well-informed  and  witty  debater. 

While  he  also  prided  himself  in  serving 
his  constituents  without  regard  to  their  po- 
litical affiliation,  Congressman  Brown  found 
time  for  partisan  political  activity.  He  had 
attended  every  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion since  1912,  serving  as  a  delegate  to  most 
of  them  In-  recent  years.  In  1936  he  was 
convention  floor  manager  for  the  late  Prank 
Knox  and  later  handled  bis  nationwide  cam- 
paign for  the  Vice  Presidency.  In  1944, 
Congressman  Brown  was  a  floor  manager 
at  the  GOP  convention  for  then  Gov.  John 
W.  Brlcker  of  Ohio,  who  received  the  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  that  year. 

A  close  personal  friendship  and  political 
association  with  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  saw  Congressman  Brown  active  In  the 
Ohloan's  campaigns  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  in  1940,   1948,  and 


1952.  In  1940  and  1952.  Mr.  Brown  served 
as  convention  floor  manager  for  the  Ohio 
Senator.  He  was  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Taft  Physical  Me- 
morial Subconunlttee  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Memorial  Foundation  which  erected  the  bell- 
tower  memorial  to  Senator  Taft  on  the  Cap- 
itol grounds. 

Member  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee from  Ohio  from  1944  to  1964,  and  vice 
chairman  from  1956  to  1960,  Congressman 
Brown  was  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Repiibllcan  National  Commit- 
tee from  1945  to  1948.  In  1946  he  was  na- 
tionwide director  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional campaign  which  resulted  In  the 
election  of  the  first  Republican  Congress  in 
16  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  arrangements 
committee  for  many  Republican  National 
Conventions  and  was  In  charge  of  press,  radio, 
and  television  facilities  for-most  recent  con- 
ventions Including  the  one  In  1964. 

In  his  early  years  In  Congress,  Mr.  Brown 
served  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Conunittee  of  the  House  In  addition 
to  Rules,  both  major  committees.  In  the 
Commerce  Committee  assignment  he  served 
on  a  special  subcommittee  to  Investigate  the 
wartime  shortages  of  newsprint  and  paper 
during  and  Immediately  after  World  War  n. 
During  this  time,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  popular 
and  oft-quoted  spokesman  for  the  Republican 
viewpoint.  In  1946  he  withdrew  from  con- 
tention for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  in  favor  of  the 
late  Carroll  B.  Reece.  He  also  withdrew  In 
the  interest  of  party  harmony  as  a  contender 
that  year  for  the  majority  leadership  which 
went  to  Ch&rles  A.  Halleck. 

As  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio,  Brown  had 
pioneered  In  appointing  Negroes  to  State  of- 
fice naming  the  first  Negro  woman  to  his 
own  staff  and  designating  bis  friend  Carl 
Jenkins  as  State  statistician,  the  Job  Mr. 
Brown  had  held  and  the  highest  post  held 
by  a  Negro  in  Ohio  up  to  that  time.  As 
secretary  of  state,  he  also  provided  for  the 
first  time  for  coverage  of  Ohio  election  re- 
turns by  radio. 

In  private  life.  Congressman  Brown  was 
a  successful  businessman  and  farmer.  Born 
and  reared  In  Blanchester  In  Clinton  County. 
Ohio,  he  was  the  son  of  Owen  and  Ellen  Mc- 
Coppln  Brown,  both  of  pioneer  Ohio  stock. 
His  father  had  been  a  schoolteacher  and 
rain-oad  mailman  and  Congressman  Brown 
grew  up  In  modest  circumstances.  He  sold 
popcorn  and  newspapers  on  the  streets  of 
his  little  town  and  was  Janitor  of  the  local 
bank  as  a  boy.  A  graduate  of  Blanchester 
High  School,  he  read  law  with  Pat  Savage,  a 
colorful  local  attorney,  and  then  attended 
Washington  and  Lee  University  In  Lexington, 
Va.  He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  by  that  university  In 
1946  and  had  also  been  recipient  of  an  hon- 
orary LL.D.  degree  from  Wilmington  College 
in  1928. 

On  July  15,  1916,  Mr.  Brown  married  his 
high  school  sweetheart,  Ethel  McKlnney  and 
with  the  small  savings  she  had  from  teach- 
ing school,  they  purchased  and  operated  the 
Adams  County  Record  in  West  Union,  Ohio, 
the  smaller  of  the  two  weeklies  published  in 
that  small  town.  In  1920  he  incorporated 
the  Brown  Publishing  Co.  and  purchased  the 
Blanchester  Star-Republican,  his  hometown 
weekly,  and  expanded  Its  commercial  print- 
ing operations  which  later  pioneered  in  small 
plant  color  printing.  The  company  now 
owns  newspapers  and  commercial  printing 
operations  In  Lebanon,  Mlamlsburg  and 
Urbana,  O^lo.  The  company  Just  opened  a 
radio  station  in  Urbana  last  week.  At  vari- 
ous times  the  company  had  also  had  an  In- 
terest In  papers  In  Franklin  and  Ljmchburg. 
In  addition  to  bis  active  participation  In  the 
management  of  this  company.  Congressman 
Brown  owned  and  actively  operated  two 
large  farms  in  Clinton  County. 


A  33d  degree  Mason,  Congressman  Brown 
belonged  to  Masonic  bodies  In  Blanchester 
and  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Blanchester  Rotary  Club  and  belonged 
to  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Junior  Order  U.A.M. 
and  other  civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 

Congi-essman  Brown's  parents,  his  sister, 
his  wife,  and  a  granddaughter  preceded  him 
in  death.  Mrs.  Brown  passed  away  January 
20  this  year  and  his  mother  died  a  month 
later.  His  survivors  are  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Leroy  M.  (Betty  Jean)  Dearlng.  of  Studio 
City,  Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  (Dorothy 
Lucille)  Haines,  of  Terrace  Park,  Ohio:  a  son. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Urbana,  five  grand- 
sons and  Jwo  granddaughters.  His  three 
children  were  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death  as  was  Miss  Rose  Klncald  of  West 
Union,  his  longtime  personal  secretary. 

A  visitation  for  Washington  friends  will  be 
held  at  the  Joseph  Gawler  Funeral  Home  at 
Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Harrison  Streets  NW., 
from  2  to  4  and  7  to  10  p.m.  Tuesday.  Serv- 
ices will  be  held  at  €be  Elchelberger-Smith 
Funeral  Home  in  Blanchester  at  2  p.m.  Fri- 
day with  interment  in  the  Blanchester  lOOP 
Cemetery.  Friends  may  call  at  the  funeral 
home  in  Blanchester  between  7  and  9  p.m. 
Wednesday,  and  lliursday  between  2  and  5 
and  7  and  9.  Masonic  services  will  be  held 
at  9  p.m.  Thursday  at  the  funeral  home. 

The  family  has  requested  that  memorials 
be  made  to  a  fund  being  established  In  the 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  to  assist 
worthy  young  people  In  the  study  of  politi- 
cal science,  econcxnlcs,  and  related  fields. 
Or,  if  they  wish,  friends  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  Beth  Brown  Memorial  Foundation, 
established  2  years  ago  In  memory  of  the 
Congressman's  granddaughter  and  which 
provides  young  people  with  scholarships  in 
nursing  and  medicine.  Gifts  should  be  dl- 
■<  rected  to  Lawrence  R.  Lyons  at  Blanchester, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  T.  Dur- 
ham, who  ably  and  effectively  repre- 
sented the  Sixth  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  12  years,  retiring  Januaiy  3, 
1961.  Mr.  Durham  asked  me  to  convey 
to  the  Congress  his  thoughts  concern- 
ing Clarence  J.  Brown.  I  am  honored 
to  have  this  privilege : 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  death  of  Clarence 
Brown,  I  have  lost  a  friend.  Our  country 
has  lost  a  great  statesman.  He  was  force- 
ful and  effective  In  the  House,  a  body  of 
men  and  women  he  loved  so  much.  We 
were  both  of  the  class  of  the  76tb  Congress. 
To  have  known  him  and  served  with  him 
Is  gratifying  to  me.  He  served  his  country 
nobly.  To  his  family  I  extend  my  love  and 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  privilege 
and  honor  to  yield  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  any  one  of  our  colleagues  is 
a  happening  in  the  journey  of  life  that 
leaves  sorrow  with  aU  of  us.  But  in  the 
passing  of  our  late  friend  and  colleague, 
Clarence  Brown,  there  is  deep  grief  in 
the  mind  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  said  in  her  opening  remailcs  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  our  late  and  be- 
loved friend  and  colleague,  she  did  so 
with  "a  heavy  heart."  Each  arid  every 
one  of  us  today  has  a  very  heavy  heart, 
and  will  continue  to  have  a  heavy  heart 
for  coimtless  years  to  come. 

When  we  talk  about  Clarence  Brown 
we  talk  about  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  this  body,  not  only  during 
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his  long  and  honorable 
here  in  the  House  of  Re 
during  the  entire 
of  our  country. 

You  and  I,  the  Members 
legislative  body  today 
terday,  and  those  who  will 
future  are  elected  to  this  " 
for  various  periods  of 
on  the  results  at  election 
tion  taken  by  the  people  of 
We  come  here  and  we 
leave  an  imprint.    Some  leal'e 
Imprint  than  others.    One 
sons  who  left  a  greater 
ordinarily  made  by  Member^ 
friend  and  colleague 

I  sit  in  this  Chamber  das 
out  as  I  have  for  approxima 
and  each  day  I  sit  here  I  at 
meaning  of  this  legislative 
and  I  feel  the  contributio  is 
Members  who  served  in  this 
past  long  before  I  arrived  hei  e. 
feel  too  the  service  of  tho4e 
served  with  me  during 
Member  of  this  body. 

The    contributions    made 
human  beings  constitute  tl 
meaning,  and  atmosphere 
Chamber.     Clarence  Brown 
those  Members  who  vrill  staid 
of  the  great  men  who  ever 
outstanding  and  historic " 

Between  Clarence  Browi  r 
there  developed  a  very 
a  friendship  I  shall  always 
long  as  I  live.    I  agree  wit 
that  has  been  said  here 
friend  as  a  great  man  and  a 
ber  and  an  outstanding 
he  had  a  wonderful  and 
that  endeared  him  to  each 
of  us  and  to  the  people 
and  to  countless  of 
persons  throughout  the 
Clarence  Brown  was  not 
man,  he  was  a  good  man. 
tainly  would  like  to  be  bo 
good,  if  I  could  not  be  both 
the  option  of  choosing  to  be 
the  other,  I  would  rather 
good  than  to  be  great. 
Is  among  those  mortals 
great  and  good.    Clarenc! 
caught  the  glimpse  of  lif 
spirit  and  the  meaning  of 
what  that  spirit  and 
He  knew  it  and  showed  it 
tion  with  his  fellow  hum*i 
was  revealed  in  the  nobillt; ' 
acter  and  in  the  wonderfijl 
standing  mind  that  he 
knew  it  in  carrying  out  thap 
mandment,   love   of  nei^'  ' 
Clarence  Brown  exemplified 
tical  way  to  the  fullest 
possible.  We  are  just 
beings  taking  the  Journey 
whatever  strength  we 
ever  our  weaknesses.  It  car 
of  Clarence  Brown  that 
both  of  greatness  and 
tuted  the  maximimi  that 
manly  attained.     So  he 
But  he  is  not  dead  because 
spirit  of  honorable  service 
dedicated    service,    the 
friendship  stlU  exists— no; 
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Chamber  but  in  his  district  and  in  the 
hearts  of  countless  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  knew  and  admired  him. 

I  liken  life  unto  a  candle  that  Is  lit 
When  death  comes  the  light  of  the  can- 
dle of  life  still  shines  on  in  what  a  per- 
son did  and  what  they  contributed  dur- 
ing their  lifetime. 

The  light  of  the  candle  of  a  good  per- 
son never  dies — it  never  dies  out.  The 
candle  may  become  extinct,  but  the  light 
still  flows  on.  That  applies  in  the  case  of 
Clarence  Brown. 

In  our  grief,  I  am  happy  that^I  had 
the  honor  of  meeting  Clarence  Brown. 
I  am  happy  that  during  my  lifetime  his 
people  and  my  people  sent  Clarence  and 
me  to  this  Congress  so  that  Qlarence 
Brown  and  John  McCormack  might 
meet  and  know  one  another.  He  has 
eru-iched  my  life.  He  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  me,  as  the  life  of  a  good  per- 
son Is  always  an  inspiration  to  another. 

I  say  to  his  loved  ones,  in  their  grief 
and  in  their  sorrow,  the  life  their  father 
and  grandfather  led,  the  contributions 
he  made,  should  have  a  softening  effect 
upon  the  fact  that  he  will  be  with  them 
no  longer. 

I  have  valued  very  much  the  friend- 
ship of  Clarence  Brown.  I  have  valued 
very  much  his  service  in  this  body.  I 
have  been  crunched  by  knowing  him. 
While  he  is  gone  physically  he  will  al- 
ways be  with  us  i»  memory.  His  service 
to  this  body  will  always  be  a  part  of  the 
atmosphere  of  this  great  Chamber  not 
only  for  today  but  for  coimtless  of  gener- 
ations to  come. 

To  his  loved  ones,  left  behind,  I  ex- 
tend the  profound  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  myself. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  present  the  res- 
olution which  is  mine  to  present,  now 
at  the  Clerk's  desk,  I  would  give  to  you 
all  this  idea  from  an  ancient  writing 
translated  into  very  beautiful  English  by 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  To  me  it  represents 
Clarence  as  few  things  do: 

Never  the  spirit  was  bom;  the  spirit  shall 
cease  to  be  never;  never  was  time  when  It 
was  not;  end  and  beginning  are  dreams  I 
Blrthless  and  deathless  and  changeless  re- 
nmlneth  the  spirit  for  ever;  death  hath  not 
touched  It  at  all,  dead  though  the  house  ol 
it  seems. 


out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  ot  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
state  that  the  Chair  will  announce  to- 
morrow the  names  of  members  of  the 
funeral  conunittee  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  'read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  fiwther  mark  of  respect 
the  Hovise  do  iudw  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  August  24,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 
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Nay,  but  as  one  who  layeth 

His  worn-out  robes  away. 
And  taking  new  ones,  sayeth 

"These  will  I  wear  today!" 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit 

Lightly  its  robe  of  flesh. 
And  passeth  to  Inherit 

A  residence  afresh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution 

follows : 

H.  Res.  539 


as 


Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Clakence  J.  Brown,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  sixty  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the"^ 
Senate  as  may  be  joined,   be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 


OATH   OP    OFFICE,   MEMBERS    AND 
DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  ofiBce  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22),  to 
be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
text  of  which  is  carried  in  section  1757  of 
title  xrx  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  being  as  follows: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear   (or 
afflrm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take   this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  U'ill 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.    So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  each  of  the 
following  Members  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  89th  Congress,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  30  of 
the    Revised    Statutes    of    the    United 
States"  (U.S.C,  title  2,  sec.  25) ,  approved 
February  18,  1948: 

ALABAMA 

1.  Jack  fedwards. 

2.  William  L.  Dickinson. 

3.  George  Andrews. 

4.  Glenn  Andrews. 

5.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr. 

6.  John  Buchanan. 

7.  James  D.  Martin. 

8.  Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr. 


ALASKA 

At  large 
Ralph  J.  Rivers. 

ABBOMA 

1.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

2.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

3.  George  F.  Senner,  Jr. 
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jABKANSAS 

1.  E.  C.  Gathings. 

2.  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  ' 

3.  James  W.  Trimble. 

4.  Oren  Harris. 

CALIFORNIA 

1.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

2.  Harold  T.  Johnson. 

3.  John  E.  Moss. 

4.  Robert  L.  Leggett. 

5.  Phillip  Burton. 

6.  William  S.  Mailliard. 

7.  Jeflfery  Cohelan. 

8.  George  P.  Miller. 

9.  Don  Edwards. 

10.  Charles  S.  Gubser. 

11.  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

12.  Burt  L.  Talcott. 

13.  Charles  M.  Teague. 

14.  John  P.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

15.  John  J.  McPall. 

16.  B.  F.  Slsk. 

17.  Cecil  R.  King. 

18.  Harlan  Hagen. 

19.  Chet  Holifield. 

20.  H.  Allen  Smith. 

21.  Augustus  P.  Hawkins. 

22.  James  C.  Corman. 

23.  Del  Clawson. 

24.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb. 

25.  Ronald  Brooks  Cameron. 

26.  James  Roosevelt. 

27.  Ed  Reinecke. 

28.  Alphonzo  Bell. 

29.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

30.  Edward  R.  Roybal. 

31.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

32.  Craig  Hosmer. 

33.  KenW.Dyal. 

34.  Richard  T.  Hanna. 

35.  James  B.  Utt. 

36.  Bob  Wilson. 

37.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 

38.  John  V.  Tunney. 

COLORADO 

1.  B5n-on  G.  Rogers. 

2.  Roy  H.  McVlcker. 

3.  Frank  E.  Evans. 

4.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

CONNECTICTJT 

1.  Emilio  Q.  Daddario. 

2.  William  L.  St.  Onge. 

3.  Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

4.  Donald  J.  Irwin. 

5.  John  S.  Monagan. 

6.  Bernard  F.  Grabowskl. 

DELAWARE 

At  large 
Harris  B.  McDowell.  Jr. 

FLORroA 

1.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes. 

2.  Charles  E.  Bermett. 

3.  Claude  Pepper. 

4.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

5.  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr. 

6.  Paul  G.  Rogers. 

7.  James  A.  Haley. 

8.  D.R.  (Billy)  Matthews.' 

9.  DonPuqua. 

10.  Sam  Gibbons. 

11.  Edward  J.  Gurney. 

12.  William  C.  Cramer. 

GEORGIA 

1.  G.  Elliott  Hagan. 

2.  Maston  O'Neal. 

3.  Howard  H.  Callaway. 

4.  James  A.  Mackay. 

5.  Charles  L.  Weltner. 
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6.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr. 

7.  John  W.Davis. 

8.  J.  Russell  Tuten. 

9.  Phil  M.  Landrimi. 

10.  Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr. 

HAWAH 

At  large 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 
Patsy  T.  Mink. 

IDAHO 

1.  Compton  I.  White. 

2.  George  V.  Hansen. 

ILLINOIS 

1.  William  L.  Dawson. 

2.  Barratt  O'Hara. 

3.  William  T.  Murphy. 

4.  Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

5.  John  C.  Kluczynski. 

6.  Daniel  J.  Ronan. 

7.  Frank  Annunzio. 

8.  Dan  Rostenkowski. 

9.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

10.  Harold  R.  Collier. 

11.  Roman  C.  Pucinskl. 

12.  Robert  McClory. 

13.  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

14.  John  N.  Erlenbom. 

15.  Charlotte  T.  Reid. 

16.  John  B.  Anderson. 

17.  Leslie  C.  Arends. 

18.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

19.  Gale  Schisler. 

20.  PaulFindley. 

21.  Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

22.  William  L.  Springer. 

23.  George  E.  Shipley. 

24.  Melvin  Price. 

INDIANA 

1.  Ray  J.  Madden. 

2.  Charles  A.  Halleck. 

3.  John  Brademas. 

4.  E.  Ross  Adair.y 

5.  J.  Edward  Roush. 

6.  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 

7.  William  G.  Bray. 

8.  Winfield  K.  Denton. 

9.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

10.  Ralph  Harvey. 

.11.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 

IOWA 

1.  John  R.  Schmidhauser. 

2.  John  jC.  Culver. 

3.  H.ly  Gross. 

4.  Ber/Bandstra. 

5.  Neil  Smith. 

6.  St/nley  L.  Greigg. 
1.  Jmin R.Hansen. 

I  IUNSA8 

1.  FobertDole. 

2.  C  hester  L.  Mize. 

3.  F  obert  P.  Ellsworth. 

4.  darner  E.  Shriver. 

5.  Joe  Skubitz. 

KENTUCKY 

1.  Prank  A.  Stubblefleld. 

2.  WiUiam  H.  Natcher. 

3.  Charles  P.  Farnsley. 

4.  Prank  Chelf. 

5.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

6.  John  C.  Watts. 

7.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

LOinSIAITA 

1.  F.  Edward  H6bert. 

2.  HaleBoggs. 

3.  Edwin  E.  Willis. 

4.  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr. 


cxi- 
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Otto  E.  Passman. 
James  H.  Morrison. 
T.  A.  Thompson. 
Speedy  O.  Long. 

MAINE  . 

Stanley  R.  Tupper.  » 

William  D.  Hathaway. 

MAKTLANS 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

Clarence  D.  Long. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz.  "^ 

George  H.  FaUon. 

Hervey  (5.  Machen. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

Samuel  N.  Priedel. 

At  large 
Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 
Philip  J.  Philbin. 

Harold  D.  Donohue.  „ 

P.  Bradford  Morse. 
William  H.  Bates. 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
John  W.  McCormack. 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 
,  James  A.  Burke. 
Hastings  Keith. 

MICHIGAK 

1.  John  Conyers.  Jr. 

2.  Weston  E.  Vivian. 
Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr. 
Edward  Hutchinson. 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  .     . 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
John  C.  Mackie. 
James  Harvey. 
Robert  P.  Griffln. 
Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

11.  Raymond  P.  Clevenger. 

12.  James  G.  O'Hara. 
Cniarles  C.  Diggs.  Jr. 
Lucien  N.  Nedzi. 
William  D.  Ford. 
John  D.  Dingell. 
Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

18.  William  S.  Broomfleld. 

19.  Billie  S.  Famum. 

MINNESOTA 

1.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

2.  Ancher  Nelsen. 

3.  Clark  MacGregor. 

4.  Joseph  E.  Karth. 

5.  Donald  M.  Fraser.  ^ 

6.  AlecG.  01s9n. 

7.  OdinLangen. 

8.  John  A.  Blatnik. 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 
■  2.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

3.  John  Bell  Williams. 

4.  Prentiss  Walker. 

5.  William  M.  Colmer. 

MIS80UBI 

1.  Frank  M.  Karsten. 

2.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

3.  LeonorK.  (Mrs,  John  B.)  Solllvan. 

4.  Wm.  J.  RandalL 

5.  Richard  Boiling. 

6.  W.R.Hull. Jr. 

7.  Durward  G.  HalL 

8.  Richard  H.  Ichord. 

9.  William  L.  Hungate. 
10.  Paul  C.Jones. 
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MONTANA 


1.,  Arnold  Olsen. 
2.  James  P.  Battin. 

NEBRASKA 

1.  Clair  Callan. 

2.  Glenn  Cunningham. 

3.  Dave  Martin. 

NEVADA 

Walter  S.  Baring. 

NEW  HAMPSaaf 

1.  J.  OlivaHuot. 

2.  James  C.  Cleveland. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


NEW  JESSBT 

William  T.  Cahill. 
Thomas  C.  McGrath, ; 
James  J.  Howard. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuy^n. 
Florence  P.  Dwyer. 
Wifliam  B.  Widnall. 
Charles  S.  Joelson. 
Henry  Helstoski. 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

11.  Joseph  Cr.  Minish. 

12.  PaulJ.Krebs. 

13.  Cornelius  E.  Gallaghei . 

14.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

15.  Edward  J.  Patten. 

NEW  MEXICO 

At  large 

Thomas  Q.  Morris. 
E.  S.  Johnny  Walker. 

HKVr    TOKK 

1.  Otis  G.Pike. 

2.  James  R.  Grover,  Jr. 

3.  Lester  L.  Wolff . 

4.  John  W.  Wydler. 

5.  Herbert  Tenzer. 

6.  Seymour  Halpem. 

7.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

8.  Benjamin  S.  Rosen thip 

9.  James  J.  Delaney. 

10.  Emanuel  Caller. 

11.  Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

12.  Edna  P.  KeUy. 

13.  Abraham  J.  Multer. 

14.  John  J.  Rooney. 

15.  Hugh  L.  Carey. 

16.  John  M.  Murphy. 

17.  John  V.  Lindsay. 

18.  Adam  C.  Powell. 

19.  Leonard  Farbstein. 

20.  William  F.  Ryan. 

21.  James  H.  Scheuer. 

22.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 

23.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  , 

24.  Paul  A.  Pino. 

25.  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

26.  OgdenR.Reid. 

27.  John  G.Dow. 

28.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick. 

29.  Leo  W.  O'Brien. 

30.  Carleton  J.  King. 

31.  Robert  C.  McEwen. 

32.  Alexander  Pirnle. 

33.  Howard  W.  Roblson. 

34.  James  M.  Hanley. 

35.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

36.  Frank  J.  Horton. 

37.  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr, 

38.  Charles  E.  Goodell. 

39.  Richard  D.  McCarthy, 

40.  Henry  P.  Smith  m. 

41.  Thaddeus  J.  DuWd. 

NOBTH    CAAOUtrA 

1.  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

2.  L.  H.  Foimtaln. 
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3.  David  N.  Henderson. 

4.  Harold  D.  Cooley. 

5.  Ralph  J.  Scott. 

6.  Horace  R.  Komegay. 

7.  Alton  Lennon. 

8.  Charles  Raper  Jonas. 

9.  James  T.  Broy hill. 

10.  Basil  L.  Whitener. 

11.  Roy  A.  Taylor. 

NOBTH    DAKOTA 

1.  Mark  Andrews. 

2.  Rolland  Redlin. 

OHIO 

1.  John  J.  Gilligan. 

2.  Donald  D.  Clancy. 

3.  Rodney  M.  Love. 

4.  William  M.  McCulloch. 

5.  Delbert  L.  Latta. 

6.  William  H.  Harsha. 

7.  Clarence  J.  Brown. 

8.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 

9.  Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

10.  Walter  H.  MoeUer. 

11.  J.  William  Stanton. 

12.  Samuel  L.  Devlne. 

13.  Charles  A.  Mosher. 

14.  William  H.  Ayers. 

15.  Robert  T.  Secrest. 

16.  Frank  T.  Bow. 

17.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 

18.  Wayne  L.  Hays. 

19.  Michael  J.  Klrwan. 

20.  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

21.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 

22.  Prances  P.  Bolton. 

23.  William  E.  Minshall. 

At  large 
Robert  E.  Sweeney. 

OKLAHOMA 

1.  Page  Belcher. 

2.  EdEdmondson. 

3.  Carl  Albert. 

4.  Tom  Steed. 

5.  JohnJarman. 

6.  Jed  Johnson,  Jr. 

OSZCON 

1.  Wendell  Wyatt. 

2.  AlUllman. 

3.  Edith  Green. 

4.  Robert  B.  Dimcan. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  William  A.  Barrett. 

2.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 

3.  James  A.  Bjrrne. 

4.  Herman  Toll. 

5.  William  J.  Green. 

6.  George  M.  Rhodes. 

7.  G.  Robert  Watkins. 

8.  Willard  S.  Curtin. 

9.  PaulB.  Dague. 

10.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

11.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

12.  J.  Irving  Whalley. 

13.  Richard  S.  Schwelker. 

14.  William  S.  Moorhead. 

15.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 

16.  John  C.  Kunkel. 

17.  Herman  T.  Schneebell. 

18.  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

19.  N.  Neiman  Craley.  Jr. 

20.  Elmer  J.  Holland. 

21.  John  H.  Dent. 

22.  John  P.  Saylor. 

23.  Albert  W.  Johnson. 

24.  Joseph  P.  Vigorlto. 

25.  Frank  M.  Clark.     ' 

26.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

27.  James  O.  Pulton. 


RHODE    ISLAND 

1.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 

2.  John  E.  Pogarty. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

1.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

2.  Albert  W.  Watson. 

3.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn. 

4.  Robert  T.  Ashmore. 

5.  TomS.  Gettys. 

6.  John  L.  McMillan. 

SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

1.  BenReifel. 

2.  E.  Y.  Ben-y. 

TENNESSEE 

1.  James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen. 

2.  John  J.  Duncan. 

3.  W.  E.  (Bill)  Brock. 

4.  Joe  L.  Evins. 

5.  Richard  Pulton. 

6.  William  R.  Anderson. 

7.  Tom  Murray. 

8.  Robert  A.  Everett. 

9.  George  W.  Grider. 

TEXAS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Wright  Patman. 
Jack  Brooks. 
Lindley  Beckworth. 
Ray  Roberts. 
Earle  Cabell. 
Olln  E.  Teague. 
John  Dowdy. 
Albert  Thomas. 
Clark  W.  Thompson. 
J.  J.  Pickle. 
W.  R.  Poage. 
Jim  Wright. 
Graham  Piu-cell. 
John  Young. 
Eligio  de  la  Garza. 
Richard  White. 
Omar  Burleson. 
Walter  Rogers. 
George  Mahon. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
O.  C.  Fisher. 
Bob  Casey. 


Joe  R.  Pool. 


At  large 


1.  Laurence  J.  Burton. 

2.  Davids.  King. 

VERMONT 

At  large 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 

VIHCINIA 

1.  Thomas  N.  Downing. 

2.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

3.  David  E.  Satterneld.  in. 

4.  Watkins  M.  Abbltt. 

5.  William  M.  Tuck. 

6.  Richard  H.  Poff. 

7.  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr. 

8.  Howard  W.  Smith. 

9.  W.  Pat  Jennings. 
10.  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 

WASHINGTON 

1.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

2.  Lloyd  Meeds. 

3.  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Catherine  May. 
Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks. 


4 
5 
6 

7.  Brock  Adams. 


WEST   VIBOINIA 


Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
Harley  O.  Staggers. 
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3.  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 

4.  KenHechler. 

5.  James  Kee. 

WISCONSIN 

1.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum. 

2.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler. 

3.  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

4.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

5.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

6.  John  A.  Race. 

7.  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

8.  John  W.  Byrnes. 

9.  Glenn  R.  Davis. 
10.  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

WYOMING 

At  large 
Teno  Roncalio. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Resident  Commissioner 
Santiago  Polanco-Abreu. 
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June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  section  13  ol  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1498.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
tl.S.  Atomic-  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  concerning  claims 
paid  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  for 
the  period  July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965,  pur- 
suant to  section  2673,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1499.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  12,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Middle  'Middle- 
town)  Creek,  N.C.,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  May  17, 1950;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

4  1491.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
activity  covering  actions  taken  by  five  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  assist  In  the 
recovery  of  Alaska  following  the  earthquake 
of  March  27,  1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-451;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1492.  A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  survey  of  Duval  County,  Pla.,  In  partial 
response  to  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  January  7, 1963,  and 
June  19,  1963  (H.  Doc.  No.  273) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  two  illustrations. 

1493.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  22,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Shrewsbury 
River,  N.J.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  2, 1949,  and  April  21, 
1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  274);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
two  Illustrations. 

1494.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  January  1,  1965.  to 
Jxme  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  section  105(b) 
of  Public  Law  88-454;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1495.  A  letter  from  tha  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  dispKisal  of  chemical  grade 
chromlte  from  the  supplementol  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1496.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  report  of  actual  procure- 
ment receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil 
defense  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
purposes,  pursuant  to  subsection  201(h)  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1497.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
activities  and  transactions  of  the  Maritime 
AdmtnUtratlon,  from  April  1,  1965,  through 


I  ■ 


JIEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS :  Committee  on  Interstote  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  5863.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  un- 
dertoke  research  and  development  in  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  845). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stote  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Comthittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  828.  An  act  for  the  relief  .of  Cha 
Mi  Hi;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  840). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva 
Arlington  Garnes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  841).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici-' 
ary.  S.  971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elena  B.  Gutra;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  842 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of"  the 
Whole  House.        ^ 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Otto  P.  Kernberg;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  843 ) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  ComnUttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp. 
Manuel  D.  Racelis;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  844) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  76.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  HeUand;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  831).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Kam  Ol  Hu;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  832) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Lagmay;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
833).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Liberty  Burnett;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  834) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming 
Chup  Chau;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
835).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Tsllls;  Without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  836). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
gel la  Moshou  Kantas;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  837) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Paluras  (Georglos  Palouras);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  838).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimle 
Okamoto  Addlngton;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  839).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  10603.  A    bin   to   provide    retirement 
benefits  for  firefighters  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  10604.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Indlvld- 
\ials  entitled  to  disability  insurance  benefits 
(or  child's  benefits  based  on  disability)  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  Indir 
vlduals  entitled  to  permanent  disability  an- 
nuities (or  child's  annuities  based  on  dis- 
ability) under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937,  shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance 
benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  10605.  A  bin  to  estobllsh  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR.  10606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  Stote  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  10607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving 
expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees  as- 
signed to  Isolated  duty  stotions  within  the 
continentol  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  10608.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia  an   elected   mayor,   city 
council,  board  of  education,  and  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of   Representotives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  bust  of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case  to  be 
appropriately  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  540.  Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  ClvU  Service 
to  conduct  an   Investigation   and  study  of 
the  policymaking  procedures,  methods,  and 
practices  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  641.  Resolution  relating  to  the  dis- 
criminatory   treatment    of    the    Hungarian 
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minority  population  of  Conui  lunlst  Rumania; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreigp  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.  Res.  542.  Resolution  to  Express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representati  es  declaring  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
Intervention  of  the  Intern  itlonal  commu- 
nistic movement  In  the  West  ;rn  Hemisphere; 
to  the  Committee  on  Porelei  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  F  ESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  ntroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  folio  ws : 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  10609.  A  bill  for  thel  relief  of  Maged 
Malm  Mosrle;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
duciary. 

By  Mr.KEOGH: 

HJi.  10610.  A   bill   for   th*   relief  of    John 

Aiken;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10611.  A   bill   for   th  s   relief   of   Mrs. 

Clarice  E.  Jordan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  10612.  A  bill  for  the 
Transit  Lines,  Inc..  of  Salei  a,  Oreg.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


reHef  of  Capital 


PETITIONS,  I  TC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  SXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  tpe  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

262.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Pfetltlon  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Fishing  Bridge  Sta  ion,  Wyo.,  rela- 
tive to  harassment  of  servi:e  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judi  :iary. 

263.  Also,  petition  of  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Ord(  r  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  relative  to  Immigration 
policies;  to  the  Committee  <  in  the  Judiciary 


senate! 

.Monday,  August 


XI  serenity  and 
and  minds  are 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o  clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  hpr  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Pfederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  fc  llowlng  prayer : 

Eternal  Spirit,  without 
our  wayward  wills  lead  b^t  to  folly,  keep 
us,  we  pray,  this  day  an(|  all  the  toiling 
hours  of  this  new  week, 
confidence  as  our  hearts 
stayed  on  Thee. 

May  we  be  given  the  grice  to  guard  our 
words  with  the  seal  of  a  kindly  charity. 
Save  UB  from  being  em  jittered  by  in- 
gratitude, pettiness,  or  meanness,  and 
from  turning  coward  in  ijhe  day  of  stern 
decisions. 

May  we  be  satisfied  wkh  nothing  less 
than  our  best,  however  tli  orny  and  costly 
the  Remands  of  the  du;y  which  sum- 
mons us  may  be.    May  t^e  wise  voice  of 
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deserts    shall    blossom    into    gladsome 
gardens. 

We  ask  it  In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Inouye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  Au- 
gust 20,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


23, 1965 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 

on  August  19,  1965,  the  President  had    ^ 

approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  893)  to    about  l  month. 


Approval  of  this  bill  would  permit  a  start  on 
an  orderly  and  gradual  disposal  of  the  excess 
of  620,000  long  tons  of  rubber  now  In  the 
national  stockpile. 

For  more  than  5  years  the  General  Services 
Admimstratlon  has  been  engaged  In  the  dis- 
posal of  470,000  long  tons  pt  rubber  approved 
for  dlsfKJsal  by  Congress  In  May  of  1960.  At 
that  time  the  disposal  of  this  quantity  wa-s 
estimated  to  extend  over  a  period  of  9  years. 
Owing  to  favorable  market  conditions,  the 
annual  disposal  rate  has  Increased  steadily; 
It  now  appears  that  the  entire  quantity  of 
rubber  covered  by  the  1970  authorization  will 
bo  disposed  of  by  the  end  of  October  of  thi.s 
year. 

A  notice  concerning  the  proposed  dispos.il 
w.\s  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
March  26,  1965.  Without  the  waiver  of  the 
normal  6-month  waiting  period  that  thi.s 
bill  provides,  the  new  disposal  could  not  be- 
gin until  6  months  from  that  date.  The 
shortening  of  the  waiting  period  is  for  only 


amend  the  act  of  June  19,  1935  (49  Stat. 
388 » ,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  TUngit 
and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.* 


ORDER  TO  DISPENSE  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  UNDER 
RULE  Vin  AND  TO  CALL  MEAS- 
URES ON  THE  CALENDAR  TO 
WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  OBJECTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar  under  rule  VIII  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  ;neasures  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  national  error.    May    he  voice  of  the 
present  call  us  to  be  proi  >hets  of  an  un- 
derstanding  good   will   In  today's  per 
plexing  crises  that  we  mi  ly  build  bridges 
across  the  chasms  that  divide,  yet  save 
us  from  any  attempt  to  pi  irchase  a  spur! 
ous  concord  bartering  fioral  principle 
by  selling  the  right  of 
themselves. 

May  the  voice  *of  the  fbture  challenge 
us  to  a  golden  day  when  barth's  desolate 


men  to  govern 


DISPOSAL  OP   RUBBER   FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bin  (H.R.  9544)  to  authoiize  the 
disposal,  without  regard  to  the  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  620,000 
long  tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
626) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


The  620.000  long  tons  of  rubber  covered 
by  this  bill  would  be  added  to  the  balance 
remaining  to  be  sold  under  existing  author- 
ization. The  consolidated  quantity  would 
be  disposed  of  under  the  procedures  now  in 
effect. 

Under  these  procedures,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  operates  two  separate 
disposal  programs,  one  for  commercial  sale.s 
and  one  of  transfers  to  other  Government 
agencies  with  reimbursement  at  market 
value.  Currently,  commercial  sales  are  being 
made  at  a  rate  of  72.000  long  tons  a  year  and 
Gk>vernment  transfers  are  occurring  at  a  rate 
of  about  40,000  long  tons  a  year.  At  these 
rates  about  6  years  would  be  required  to 
dispose  of  all  the  excess  rubber,  but  the 
rate  may  be  varied  to  respond  to  market 
conditions  and  developments  as  the  program 
progresses. 

FISCAL     DATA 

The  acquisition  cost  of  the  rubber  pro- 
posed for  disposal  was  approximately  $479.- 
359.200.  The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
rubber  was  34  cents  pef  pound.  The  current 
market  price  Is  between  26  and  27  cents  per 
pound. 

Sale  of  this  rubber  will  reduce  storage  in- 
spection, maintenance,  and  other  property 
management  costs  now  being  Incurred  by 
the  Government.  Disposal  of  the  excess 
rubber  should  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the  United 
States  since  any  supplies  placed  upon  the 
domestic  market  would  reduce  equivalent 
quantities  of  rubber  imported  from  produc- 
ing areas. 

DISPOSITION  OF  DIAMOND  DIES 
AND  NONSTOCKPILE  GRADE  BIS- 
MUTH ALLOYS  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE 

The  concmTent  resolution  (H.  Con 
Res.  454)  expressing  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress for  the  disposal  of  diamond  dies 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  non- 
stockpile  bismuth  alloys  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  past  warn  us  from  piths  which  lead     ^^g  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record,    the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


as  follows: 

PTnU>OSB 

This  bin  would  (1)  authorize  the  disposal 
of  620,000  long  tons  of  natural  rubber  now 
held  m  the  national  stockpile  and  (2)  waive 
the  normal  6-month  waiting  period  before 
such  a  disposal  could  be  started. 

EXPlJiNATlOK 

On  March  5,  1964.  the  Offiee  of  Emergency 
Planning  reduced  the  stockpile  objective  for 
rubber   from   570,000   to    130,000   long  tons. 


(No.  627)  ,:explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

ptmposK 
This  resolution  would  grant  congressional 
approval  to  the  disposal  of  8,371  pieces  of 
substandard  diamond  dies  and  approximately 
36,580  pounds  of  nonstockplle  grade  bismuth 
alloys  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 
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EXPLANATIOI* 


The  materials  for  which  disposal  authority 
Is  sought  xuider  this  resolution  do  not  meet 
stockpile  specifications.  They  were  acquired 
through  transfer  from  other  agencies  In  the 
early  days  of  stockpiling  and  are  In  grades  or 
forms  that  do  not  meet  current  stockpile  re- 
quirements. 

Diamond  dies  are  Industrial  stones  that 
have  been  drilled  to  permit  their  use  for 
drawing  wire  to  extreme  degrees  of  fineness. 
The  stockpile  objective  for  small  diamond 
dies  Is  25,000  pieces.  This  objective  Is  only 
about  half  fulfilled  but  the  quality  of  the 
8,371  dies  proposed  for  disposal  is  unsatis- 
factory for  stockpiling.  Some  of  the  dies 
have  defects,  such  as  fracttu-es  or  chipped 
surfaces, '  and  others  are  worn  or  "out  of 
round."  The  value  of  these  dies  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  salvage  of  the  diamonds  for  use  as 
crushing  bort. 

Stockpile  specifications  on  bismuth  call  for 
99.99  percent  pure  bismuth  metal.  The  al- 
loys proposed  for  disposal  contain  only  56  to 
68  percent  bismuth,  with  lead  and  zinc  con- 
stituting the  remainder.  Stockpile  grade  bis- 
muth Is  now  In  the  stockpile  In  a  quantity 
that  Is  235,000  pounds  more  than  the  3.6- 
mlUlon-pound  objective.  Bismuth  Is  stock- 
piled for  tise  In  the  production  of  alloys  or 
for  conversion  to  salts  for  pharmaceuticals 
and  related  purjxjses. 

COST 

The  total  acquisition  cost  of  the  two  ma- 
terials was  approximately  $234,000.  It  Is  Un- 
practical to  estimate  the  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  sale  of  the  bismuth  and 
the  diamond  dies. 


The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  dispose  of  all  the  magnesium  cov- 
ered by  this  resolution  over  a  period  of  from 
4  to  5  years.  The  sales  rate  In  the  first  year 
would  not  be  more  than  5,000  short  tons. 
After  the  first  year,  the  annual  rate  may  be 
modified  In  accordance  with  conditions  then 
prevailing. 

^  COST 

The  21,500  short  tons  of  magnesium  cost 
approximately  $15,608,355.  The  average  cost 
was  $0.36  per  pound.  Current  prices  are 
approximately  $0.32  per  pound  but  because 
of  the  quality  of  this  magnesium,  the  ex- 
pectation Is  that  It  may  be  sold  at  a  price 
somewhat  higher  than  the  price  now  being 
received. 


DISPOSAL    OF    MAGNESIUM    FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H,  Con. 
Res.  453)  expressing  the  approval  of 
Congress'for  the  disposal  of  magnesium 
from  the  national  stockpile  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  628) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSE 

This  resolution  would  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately 
21,500  short  tons  of  magnesium  now  held 
In  the  national  stockpile. 

EXPLANATION 

The  current  stockpile  objective  for  mag- 
nesium that  was  established  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  on  February  28,  1964, 
is  145,000  short  tons.  The  21,500  short  tons 
of  magnesium  that  would  be  authorized  for 
disposal  by  this  resolution  represent  the  en- 
tire excess  in  the  national  stockpile  not  cov- 
ered by  previously  authorized  disposal  pro- 
grams. Before  1963,  consumption  of  primary 
magnesliim  In  the  United  States  was  from 
35,000  to  45,000  short  tons  annually.  Begin- 
ning In  1963,  consumption  In  the  United 
States  Increased  sharply;  the  1963  rate  was 
61,000  short  tons  and  the  1964  consumption 
was  55,000  short  tons.  A  continued  growth 
in  demand  Is  expected  as  the  result  of  the 
increased  use  of  magnesium  castings,  the  In- 
creased use  of  alum,lnum  alloys,  and  a  short- 
age of  htgh-quallty  magnesltun  sorap. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
been  disposing  of  surplus  magnesium  and 
materials  bearing  magnesium  from  the 
stockpile  since  1960.  The  disposals  since  that 
time  have  been  accomplished  with  a  mini- 
mum adverse  impact  on  normal  markets. 


DISPOSAL  OF  HYOSCINE  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  455)  expressing  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress for  the  disposal  of  hyoscine  from 
the  national  stockpile  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr;  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
629) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  resolution  would  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  2,100  ounces  of  the 
hyoscine  that  Is  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile. 

EXPLANATION 

Hyoscine  Is  a  botanical  drug  used  In  the 
treatment  of  Parkinson's  disease  and  for  the 
control  of  motion  sickness.  Because  of  the 
availability  of  synthetic  substitutes  produced 
m  the  United  States,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  determined  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  need  to  stockpile  hyoscine.  The 
2,100  ounces  of  hyoscine  now  held  In  the 
stockpile  are  excess  to  national  requirements. 

Between  May  of  1960  and  May  of  1962,  the 
General  Services  Administration  disposed  of 
approximately  5,500  ounces  of  hyoscine  that 
were  excess  to  the  then  current  stockpile  ob- 
jective. Those  sales  were  made  without  sub- 
stantially affecting  the  market.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  Informally 
consulted  the  Industry  affected  and  the  In- 
dication is  that  the  disposal  of  the  remaining 
hyoscine  can  be  accomplished  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  market.  Notice  of  the 
proposed  disposal  was  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  November  4,  1964.  If  this 
resolution  Is  approved,  the  General  Services 
Administration  proposes  to  make  the  entire 
quantity  of  hyoscine  available  for  disposal. 

COST    DATA 

The  hyoecine  now  in  the  national  stockpile 
cost  $30,600,  or  an  average  of  $14.59  per 
ounce.  The  current  market  price  Is  $11  per 
ounce  In  lots  of  100  ounces  or  more  and  $11.50 
per  ounce  for  smaller  quantities. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATIVE 
TO  FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT  BANKS  AND  PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  ASSOCIAIIONS  TO  EX- 
PEDITE RETURN  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT CAPITAL  AND  IMPROVE 
OPERATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4152)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933,  to  provide  means  for  expe- 


diting the  retirement  of  Government  caP' 
ital  in  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  mcluding  an  increase  in  the  debt 
permitted  such  banks  in  relation  to  their 
capital  and  provision  for  the  production 
credit  associations  to  acquire  additional 
capital  stock  therein,  to  provide  for  al- 
locating certain  earnings  of  such  banks 
and  associations  to  their  users,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  9,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "fifteen" 
and  insert  "twelve". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(^o."613),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUIUPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  expedite  re- 
tirement of  the  Government  investment  in 
the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks,  and 
to  improve  operations  of  those  banks  and 
the  production  credit  associations. 

MAJOR   PROVISION 

The  most  important  provision  of  the  bill 
Is  section  1(b),  which  Increases  the  author- 
ity of  the  credit  banks  to  obtain  funds  from 
non-Government  sources.  With  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  section  1(b)  would  au- 
thorize the  credit  banks  to  have  debentiu-es 
outstanding  In  an  amount  equal  to  12  times 
their  collective  svirplus  and  paid-in  capital. 
Under  existing  law  each  credit  bank  Is  per- 
mitted to  have  debentures  outstanding  equal 
to  10  times  Its  Individual  surplus  and  paid- 
in  capital.  The  demands  for  credit  have 
been  such  that  additional  Government  In- 
vestment In  the  credit  banks  has  been  re- 
quired In  order  to  supply  the  demanc'  and 
keep  within  the  10-to-l  ratio. 

In  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1956  Congress 
provided  for  the  gradual  retirement  of  the 
Government  Investment  In  the  credit  banks. 
Since  passage  of  that  act  $13,566,000  of  Gov- 
ernment Investment  has  been  retired,  but 
during  the  same  period  the  Government  has 
Invested  new  capital  of  $49,660,000  in  six  of 
the  banks  In  order  to  enable  them  to  meet 
demands  for  credit.  Thus  the  Government 
Investment  has  Increased  by  more  than  $36 
million;  and  If  It  Is  not  to  Increase  further 
some  Increase  In  the  permitted  ratio  of  de- 
bentures to  capital  must  be  provided.  While 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  after  most 
careful  consideration  and  consultation  with 
'purchasers  of  credit  bank  debentures,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  ratio  of  15  to  1  would 
be  perfectly  sound,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  ratio  be  held  to  12  to  1  at 
this  time. 

Changing  the  ratio  from  an  Individual 
basis  to  a  collective  basis  will  permit  some 
additional  flexibility,  but  will  not  reduce  the 
soundness  of  the  debentures  or  Increase  the 
liability  of  the  Individual  banks.  The  banks 
now  issue  consolidated  debentures  on  which 
all  12  banks  are  Jointly  and  severally  liable, 
so  that  the  credit  of  all  12  banks  Is  now 
pledged  to  support  the  debentures  Issued  on 
behalf  of  each.  Increasing  the  ratio  to  12  to 
1  In  the  manner  proposed  would  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  funds  available  to  the 
banks  by  almost  $561  million,  as  indicated  In 
the  following  table  I  prepared  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 
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Tabix  I. — Ft  Ural  intermediate  credit  banks,  June  SO,  1965 


Bank 


Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul - - 

Omitha 

Wichita 

Tlouston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 


TotaL. 


'  Before  distribution  of  earnings. 


Note.— Under  existing  law,  each 
tlie  amount  shown  under  the  10-to-I 
by  the  subconunlltee,  the  12  banks 
total  amount  shown  under  the  12-to-1 
Tliere  would  be  no  separate  legal  limi|ation 
for  it  in  the  12-to-l  column,  the  " 


jank  may  have  delientiires  mitsfainliiie  on  its  N'hfilf.  or  otherwise  borrow, 

column,  m  the  above  tabulation.     I'ndcr  the  amendment  as  recommended 

toeether  could  have  debentures  and  similar  obligations  outstanding  in  the 

to-1  column.    This  would  mean  an  increase  for  all  12  banks  of  almost  $561  ,nofi,nno. 

n  on  each  bank  but.  if  any  bank  is  permitted  to  exceed  the  amount  shown 

borroiing  capacity  available  for  the  other  banks  would  correspondingly  be  reduced. 


soE  le 


sto<k 

T!ie 
thet 


The   bill   also   permits 
the  credit  banks'  capital, 
their  borrowing  authority, 
of  additional  credit  bank 
may  be  required  to  make. 
Administration    testified 
anticipated  that  there  would 
dlate  call  upon  the  PCA's  to 
bank  stock,  and  the  Farm  " 
tlon  has  advised  that  there 
which  It  could  estimate  the 
tional   capital  which  could 
this  manner. 

SHORT  EXPLANATION  4'  BILL 

With  the  committee 
would — 


increase    In 

consequently 

through  purchases 

which  PCA's 

Farm  Credit 

It    was    not 

be  any  Imme- 

mrchase  credit 

Crei  lit  Admlnlstra- 

Is  no  basis  on 

a  nount  of  addl- 

>e  acquired  in 


amen  iment,  the  bill 


Table  II. — Changes  in  Gore  -nmen 


Baak' 


Springfield... 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans- 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Tlouston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

Total... 


Balance 

Jan.  1, 

1057,  as 

readjusted 

under  19Se 

act 


$3,390 
3,935 

10,200 

11,735 
9,595 

10.325 
2,870 
4,225 
5.330 
9.320 
9.630 
6,850 


87.405 


'  Represents  net  earnings  during 
franchise  taxts  to  the  U..S.  Treaiiury 
■  ticipation  certificates  held  by  litjui  J 


tt  e 


Since  January   1,   1957 
owned  capital  In  six  of  th( 
mediate  banks  has  been  redficed 

Springfield 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane _-. 
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Capital  and 
'surplus 


$11,591,647 
11,006,»46 
29,538,880 
38,374,608 
18, 417, 850 
32.058.105 
29,966. 839 
22. 05,5. 098 
23.470,335 
24.397,671 
20,059,  .576 
18, 949. 178 


280,486,823 


Borrowing  authority 


Present  (10  to 
1  per  bank) 


$115, 
116. 
295, 
383, 
184. 
320. 
299. 
220, 
234, 
243, 
200, 
189. 


916. 470 
069. 4G0 
388.1^00 
746^980 
178,500 
581.050 
668,390 
550.980 
703. 350 
976.  710 
fS\  760 
491, 780 


2,804,868,230 


Proposed  (12  to 
1  for  system) 


$139,099,764 
139.283.352 
354. 466, 560 
4<'0, 496. 376 
221.  014.  200 
3»4, 697. 260 
359, 602,  068 
264,661,176 
281. 644. 020 
292, 772. 052 
240. 714. 912 
227.390,136 


3,30.'>.84L876 


Acttial  borrowings 


Debentures  and 
notes  payable 


Ratio  to 

capital  and 
surplus ' 
(-tol) 


$93, 350, 000 
101, 400. 000 
273, 8J5,  0(JO 
363,  7110, 000 
163,300,000 
302, 460, 000 
266,000.000 
204.000,000 
217,7(10,000 
193.  J.W.OOO 
177,  ,500,  000 
171.750,000 


2,528,235,000 


8.37 
9.12 
9.83 
9.97 
9.23 
9.80 
0.40 
9.75 
9.  SI 
8.32 
9.  25 
9.67 


9.43 


1.  Authorize  the  credit  banks  to  have  out- 
standing debentures  In  an  amount  equal  to 
12  times  their  collective  stirplus  and  paid-in 
capital; 

2.  Require  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions when  appropriate,  to  subscribe  to  addi- 
tional stock  In  such  banks,  and  provide  for 
adjustment  of  credit  bank  stock  held  by  the 
PCA's  in  proportion  to  their  Indebtedness  to 
the  bank; 

3.  Require  each  bank  to  retire  Govern- 
ment stock  whenever  its  net  worth  is  more 
than  "one-eighth"  (Instead  of  "one-sixth") 
of  the  highest  month-end  balance  of  its 
debentures  and  other  obligations  during  the 
immediately  preceding  5  years; 


4.  Provide  for  allocation  on  a  patronage 
basis  of  earnings  applied  to  the  banks'  re- 
serve accounts; 

5.  Permit  the  banks  to  make  unsecured 
loans  to  PCA's  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
Farm   Credit  Administration   regulations; 

6.  Permit  a  PCA  with  the  approval  of  Its 
credit  bank,  to  pay  dividends  even  though 
Its  surplus  account  is  below  the  minimum 
prescribed  by  such  bank,  and  permit  a  PCA 
(subject  to  FCA  approval)  to  allocate  on  a 
patronage  basis  earn^gs  applied  to  its  sur- 
plus account;  and 

7.  Authorize  a  PCA  (subject  to  its  bylaws) 
to  require  its  borrowers  to  invest  in  an 
equity  reserve  as  a  means  of  providing  the 
PCA  with  additional  caplUl. 

COMMITTEE   CONSIDERATION 

The  bill  was  requested  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  no  objections  to  it  h,-\ve 
been  received.  The  Budget  Bureau  advised 
that  there  were  no  objections  from  tho 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
but  raised  questions  concerning  (1)  alloca- 
tion on  a  patronage  basis  of  FICB  earnings 
applied  to  the  reserve  account.  (2)  the  cur- 
rent method  of  computing  the  franchise  tax. 
(3)  the  taxability  of  patronage  refunds  re- 
ceived by  PCA's  from  FICB's  in  which  the 
Grovernment  holds  stock,  and  t*)  t^e  elimi- 
nation of  FICB  tax  exemptions  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  stock.  The  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  suggested  amend- 
ments generally  related  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  The  commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  May  5.  and  21,  1965.  con- 
sidered these  questions,  and  decided  that  no 
changes  in  the  bill  were  warranted.  The 
hearings  have  been  printed. 

Table  11.  set  out  below,  shows  how  out- 
standing loans  have  Increased  by  168.9  per- 
cent since  1956,  requiring  an  Increase  in 
Government  investment*  of  $36,084,000.  in 
spite  of  the  generation  of  $80,819,000  in 
additional  net  worth  through  t  arnings. 


nl-owned  class  A  slock,  growth  in  outslandin^loun  volutnc,  net  rcorth  generated  oat  of  earnings, 
worth,  and  percent  of  total  capital  stock  in  FICB's  owned  by  PCA's 


total  ti'l 


[.^mounts  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Govi  mment-owued  (class  A)  capital  stock 


Obt  dned 

(t  im 
revc  Ivlng 
funi    " 
1 


H57, 
jui  e 
1165 


Jan. 

to 

30, 


W.550 
11,300 

9.250' 
10.600 
5.900 
6,050 


Repaid  to  Treasury  Jan.  1, 1957, 
to  Juiit)  30, 1965 


Amounts 
equal  to 
PC.\  cash 
purchases 
of  class  B 
stock 


19.650 


$766 
8'28 

1.245 

1.650 
933 

1,331 
937 
985 
996 

1.371 
867 

1.204 


Amounts 

retired 

from 

earnings 


$99 
140 


28 

40 

23 

»24 

MOO 


13. 112 


454 


Total 
amount 
retired 


$864 

968 
1.245 
1.650 

933 
1.331 

965 
1.025 
1.019 
1,395 

967 
1,204 


Balance 
as  of 

June  30, 
1965 


13,566 


$2,526 

2.967 

15.505 

21.385 

8.6C2 

18.244 

12.505 

9.100 

10, 361 

7,925 

8,663 

5,046 


Loans  and  discounts  outstanding 


June  30, 
1957 


123,489 


$.52,431 
52. 179 
94,374 

125. 439 
81,323 

104,290 
70.704 
65.617 
73. 824 

102. 228 
hC.298 
90,293 


June  30, 
1965 


999,000 


$100,665 
107.732 
294.397 
384,932 
109,  579 
318, 831 
285,096 
217, 643 
232,046 
206,547 
187,496 
181, 625 


Increase  since  June 
30,1957 


Amount 


2,686,589 


.55,  .553 
200,023 
259,493 

88,2,56 
214,541 
214,392 
152. 036 
158.222 
104.319 
101. 198 

91.332 


1,087,589 


Percent 


92.0 
lOfi.  5 
211.9 
206.9 
108.5 
205.7 
303.2 
231.7 
214.3 
102.0 
117. 3 
101.2 


Net  w^orth 

generated 

out  of 

earnings 

,Tan.  1,  1967, 

to  June  30, 

1965  > 


1(J8.9 


$3,707 
3.635 
9.087 

10,007 
4.718 
7.664 
9.476 
5.901 
6,856 
7.  .509 
5.989 
6,210 


Net  worth 

as  of  June 

30,  1965 


80,819 


$11.  ,592 
11.607 
29,539 
38,375 
18,418 
32.058 
29.967 
22,055 
23,470 
24,398 
20,059 
18,949 


PCA- 

owned 
class  It 
stock  ill 
FlClfs 

is  o  ptTcont 
of  tot'il 
FlCli 
capital 

stock  June 
30, 19Cj 


280,487 


.'.:.  1 

2K..i 
31.0 

3'1.7 

a4.i 
;i4.  li 

42  3 
32.5 

31.8 


le  8H-year  period  after  paj-ment  of  $17,482,705  in 
md  after  retirement  of  $78,620  face  amount  of  pur- 
ted  OKI's. 


» Voluntary  repayments. 


Government- 
Federal  Inter- 
as  follows: 
.     $864, 000 
968.  000 
933.  000 
.  1.395.000 
967.  000 
.  1.024.000 


During  the  same  period  the  net  Increase 
In  the  capital  of  the  other  six  banks  has 
been  as  follows: 

Columbia —  $5.  305.  000 

Louisville— - 9.  650,  000 

St.  Louis. 7,919,000 

St.  Paul 9.635,000 

Omaha 4,  875,  000 

Wichita 5,  031,  000 


GENERAL     STATEMENT 

In  addition  to  the  12  Federal  intermedl.ite 
credit  banks  and  477  production  credit  asso- 
ciations to  which  the  bill  relates,  the  co- 
operative farm  credit  system  that  operates 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  also  Includes  the  12  Federal 
land  banks  and  727  Federal  land  bank  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  the  13  banks  for  coopera- 
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tives.  As  brought  out  at  the  hearings,  the 
Federal  land  banks  retired  the  last  of  their 
Government  capital  in  1947,  after  having 
had  a  maximum  of  $313,942,505  In  1939. 
The  Federal  land  bank  associations  never 
had  any  Government  capital.  Since  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1955,  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives retired  almost  $83  million  of  the 
$150  million  of  their  Government  capital. 
The  Houston  and  Berkeley  banks  for  coopera- 
tives retif-ed  all  Government  capital  on  June 
30  of  th^s  year  and  the  last  of  the  other 
banks  for  cooperatives  Is  expected  to  do  so 
by  1970.  ■"  Of  the  477  production  credit  asso- 
ciations there  now  are  only  3  that  have 
Goveminent  capital,  the  total  being  $540.- 
000,  reduced  from  a  peak  of  $90.1  mUllon  In 
1934.  This  leaves  only  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  In  which  there  has  been 
no  net  progress  in  retiring  Government 
capital. 

While  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1956  provided 
for  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  to 
operate  on  a  cooperative  basis  and  retire  Gov- 
ernment capital,  experience  has  shown  that 
some  further  amendments  will  be  necessary 
If  the  Government  capital  Is  to  be  retired 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Although  $13.- 
566,000  of  Government  capital  has  been  re- 
tired smce  1956.  another  $49,650,000  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  has  been  put  Into  six  of  the 
banks  In  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  sound 
demands  for  credit.  This  Is  because  of  the 
limitation  that  the  outstanding  debentures, 
by  which  a  credit  bank  obtains  loanable 
funds,  may  not  exceed  10  times  Its  surplus 
and  paid-in  capital.  The  bill  would  resolve 
this  by  changing  the  10-to-l  limitation  to  12 
to  1  and  applying  It  to  the  12  banks  collec- 
tively Instead  of  each  bank  separately,  as  well 
as  providing  for  another  source  of  capital.  I.e., 
the  production  credit  associations,  In  addi- 
tion to  Government  capital. 

The  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  ob- 
tain loanable  funds  only  as  they  are  needed 
to  serve  the  production  credit  associations 
and  other  financing  Institutions.  In  the  case 
of  the  six  credit  banks  that  required  addi- 
tional Government  capital  In  order  to  stay 
within  the  10-to-l  debt  to  capital  limitation 
and  yet  obtain  sufficient  loanable  funds  to 
continue  to  render  the  service  expected  of 
them,  their  loans  and  discotmts  outstanding 
Increased  from  206.9  to  303.2  percent  for  the 
different  banks  between  1957  and  1964.  To 
eliminate  the  need  for  present  or  additional 
Government  capital  In  this  respect,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  declared  In  the  Farm 
Credit  Acts  of  1953  and  1956.  a  relaxation  of 
the  present  10-to-l  limitation  is  deemed  indi- 
cated If  It  can  be  done  on  a  sound  basis. 

This  was  considered  In  some  detail  at  the 
hearings.  The  10-to-l  debt  to  capital  limi- 
tation was  established  In  1923  when  the 
credit  banks  were  organized  to  finance  ag- 
ricultural paper  for  National  and  State 
banks  and  agricultural  credit  corporations 
and  livestock  loan  companies  organized  un- 
der State  law.  Since  1933,  when  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations  were  authorized, 
most  of  the  business  of  the  credit  banks  has 
been  with  them.  Today,  the  banks  also 
serve  111  other  financing  Institutions,  but 
about  95  percent  of  their  business  Is  with  the 
associations.  The  credit  banks  have  never 
suffered  a  loss  on  any  of  their  business  with 
the  associations.  And  since  the  associations 
as  primary  lenders  are  Independently  cap- 
italized on  a  sound  basis,  a  credit  bank  does 
not  stand  to  lose  from  loans  or  discounts 
to  or  for  an  association  unless  the  resources 
of  the  association  were  first  exhausted.  In 
the  circumstances  it  is  considered  that  tne 
proposed  change  from  a  10-to-l  bank  limita- 
tion to  a  12-to-l  system  limitation  of  debt 
to  surplus  and  paid-in  capital  can  soundly 
be  made  and  without  any  significant  weaken- 
ing of  the  financial  structure  of  the  banks. 
Assurance  has  been  given  by  the  Farm  Credit 


Administration  that  there  Is  no  Intention 
to  relax  the  standards  for  lending  that  have 
boen  followed  In  the  past,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  production  credit  associations  or  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks.  The 
stated  goal  Is  to  adapt  to  the  increasing 
volume  of  credit  needs  while  at  the  same 
time  retiring  Government  capital  as  con- 
templated by  the  1953  and   1956  acts. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  discussed 
under  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  explanation. 
Tlis  amendments  involved  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  district  farm  credit  boards 
which  also  serve  as  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  In 
each  district.  Approval  was  also  indicated 
for  the  production  credit  associations  in 
testimony  by  the  chairman  of  their  national 
advisory  committee. 

INFORMATION  ON  FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT 
I3ANKS  AND  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND    NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  12  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
were  established  In  1923  to  provide  agricul- 
ture with  a  permanent,  stable,  and  depend- 
able source  of  short-  and  intermediate-term 
credit.  They  were  organized  and  operate 
under  title  II  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
as  added  by  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of 
1923  and  since  amended.  There  is  1  bank  to 
serve  each  of  12  farm  credit  districts  Into 
which  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  now  are 
divided.  These  banks  discount  for.  or  pur- 
chase from,  production  credit  associations 
and  other  financing  Institutions,  with  their 
endorsement,  notes  representing  loans  made 
by  them  to  farmers  and  ranchers.  Also,  they 
make  loans  and  advances  to  such  associations 
and  other  financing  Institutions  secured  by 
collateral  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  In  addition, 
the  credit  banks  supervise,  assist,  and  pro- 
vide services  to  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations. 

Approximately  95  percent  of  the  discount- 
ing and  lending  by  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  Is  for  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations, although  there  also  are  ill  other 
financing  Institutions  presently  being  served 
by  the  banks.  These  other  financing  Institu- 
tions are  privately  capitalized  credit  corpora- 
tions, livestock  loan  companies,  and  commer- 
cial banks.  On  the  other  hand  the  produc- 
t'on  credit  associations  are  chartered  by  the 
P^rm  Credit  Administration  and  operate  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  as  amended  for  the  benefit  of  their 
member  borrowers.  As  of  June  30,  1965,  there 
were  477  such  associations  with  from  26  to 
77  In  each  farm  credit  district.  Each  asso- 
ciation has  a  prescribed  territory,  usually 
ranging  from  one  or  more  counties  up  to  as 
much  as  one  State  or  more,  within  which  It 
makes  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers.  Loan 
maturities  usually  are  not  more  than  a  year, 
but  loans  may  be  made  for  terms  up  to  7 
years. 

The  credit  banks  finance  their  operations 
primarily  through  the  issuance  and  sale  to 
the  investing  public  of  consolidated  collat- 
eral trust  debentures,  supplemented  for 
short  periods  by  direct  borrowings  from  com- 
mercial banks.  The  notes  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  received  from  production  credit  as- 
sociations and  other  financing  institutions 
are  used  as  collateral  for  the  debenttxres. 
Under  existing  law,  the  outstanding  deben- 
tures and  similar  obligations  of  a  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  bank  may  not  exceed  10 
times  Its  surplus  and  paid-in  capital.  As  a 
consequence,  when  the  ratio  of  debt  to  sur- 
plus and  paid-in  capital  of  a  credit  bank  Is 
close  to  10  to  1,  and  loans  and  discounts  are 
Increasing  rapidly,  the  bank  can  continue  to 
operate  within  that  ratio  only  If  its  surplus 
and  paid-in  capital  is  increased.  One  way 
of  doing  this  Is  to  provide  additional  capital 
from   the  revolving   fund   in   the   Treasury 


that  Is  available  for  the  purchase  of  class  A 
(Government)  capital  stock  in  such  amount 
as  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration determines  is  needed  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  the  bank. 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  were 
wholly  owned  by  the  United  States  from 
1923  through  1956.  Amendments  made  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1956,  however,  pro- 
vide lor  the  gradual  acquisition  of  capital 
stock  of  the  credit  banks  by  production 
credit  associations,  with  a  view  to  the  event- 
ful retirement  of  all  Government  capital. 
Beginning  In  1957,  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  was  divided  into  class  A  stock  to  be 
issued  to  and  held  only  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  class  B  stock  to  be 
issued  only  to  production  credit  associations. 
Since  then.  too.  the  credit  banks  have  been 
changed  toward  a  cooperative  basis  of  oper- 
ation. After  restoring  any  impairments  of 
capital  stock,  participation  certificates,  and 
surplus  account,  their  net  earnings  each  year 
that  are  not  required  to  be  applied  to  re- 
serve account  or  paid  to  the  United  States 
as  a  franchise  tax  are  distributed  as  patron- 
age refunds  In  the  form  of  class  B  stock  to 
production  credit  associations  and  in  the 
form  of  participation  certificates  to  other 
financing  institutions. 

As  a  first  step  toward  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment capital  the  1956  amendments  required 
the  production  credit  associations  to  pur- 
chase class  B  stock  of  the  banks  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  Government  capital  In  the  12 
banks  on  January  1.  1957.  This  was  done 
and  a  corresponding  amount  or  $13.1  million 
of  Government  capital  was  retired.  In  addi- 
tion, the  1956  amendments  require  each 
credit  bank  annually  to  determine  the 
amount  of  its  class  A  stock  that  shall  be  re- 
tired. Whenever  the  total  of  the  capital 
stock,  participation  certificates,  surplus,  and 
reserves  (net  worth)  of  the  bank  Is  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  highest  month-end 
balance  of  debentures  and  other  obligations 
issued  by  or  for  the  bank,  outstanding  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  5  years,  the 
minimum  amount  of  class  A  stock  to  be  re- 
tired is  the  total  amount  of  class  B  stock 
and  participation  certificates  issued  for  that 
year.  Under  the  annual  retirement  provi- 
sions, seven  of  the  banks  have  retired  a  total 
of  $454,000  of  class  A  (Government)  stock 
out  of  earnings,  since  January  1.  1957. 

During  the  same  period,  though,  out  of  the 
revolving  fund  available  for  that  purpose, 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion has  had  to  purchase  $49,650,000  of  addi- 
tional class  A  (Government)  stock  in  six  of 
the  banks  to  keep  the  ratio  of  debt  to  sur- 
plus and  paid-in  capital  within  the  statu- 
tory limit  of  10  to  1.  Thus,  the  amount  of 
Government  capital  that  had  to  be  put  Into 
six  of  (he  banks  is  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  Government  capital  retired 
from  all  of  the  banks  since  the  1956  amend- 
mehts  became  effective.  Although  the  12 
banks  added  $80.8  million  to  net  worth  out 
of  earnings  during  the  8 '/2 -year  period  from 
January  1,  1957,  through  June  30,  1965,  the 
growth  In  loan  volvime  that  made  It  neces- 
sary for  some  of  the  banks  to  obtain  addi- 
tional Government  capital  out  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund  available  for  that  purpose  In  order 
to  stay  within  the  statutory  10-to-l  ratio 
debt  to  surplus  and  paid-in  capital,  has  re- 
sulted In  the  banks  now  having  more  than 
$36  million  more  Government  capital  than 
on  January  1,  1957.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  1956  amendments  have  not 
been  adequate  to  accomplish  the  shift  from 
Government  to  private  ownership  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

Inasmuch  as  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions actually  make  the  loans  to  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  are  being  looked  to  as  a 
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Source  of  capital  for  the  Pedet  il 
t«  credit  banks,  It  Is  Important 
financial  structure  In  mind 
credit  associations  were  first 

1933.  As  each  association  wa^ 
of  the  capital  stock  not 
ganlzers  or  initial  borrowers 
half  of  the  United  States.    In 
the  original  design  the 
In  each  association  was 
the  borrowers  acquired  more 
tal  stock.     From  a  peak  of 

1934,  the  Government  capita  1 
duced  to  a  total  of  $540,000 
associations. 

Upon  obtaining  a  loan  froda 
credit  association,  the  borrow*  r 
purchase  class  B  stock  In  tht 
the  amount  of  $5  per  $100 
stock  is  not  canceled  or  retiree 
Is  paid,  but  2  years  after  the 
be  a  borrower  his  class  B  stock 
be  exchanged  for  class  A  stock 
may  be  transferred  only  to 
borrower  or  an  individual 
a  borrower.    Class  A  stock 
and  held  by  the  Governor  of 
Administration  and  by 
Is  provision  for  class  C  stock 
purchased  and  held  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration 
but  there  is  no  such  class  C 
Ing  at  the  present  time. 

In   the  future  the  farmers 
that  are  Iwrrowers  from  and 
production  credit  associations 
providing  the  net  worth  of  th^lr 
may  also  be  called  upon  to 
capital  required  by  the  Federal 
credit  banks.    Because  of  the 
the  production  credit 
eral  intermediate  credit  bank 
tive  districts,  some  of  the 
bill    necessarily   relate  -to 
Their  nature  and  bearing  on 
of  the  associations  are 
section-by-section  explanatioi  i 
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The  biU   (H.R.  4170)    tc 
adjustments  in  annuities  u|ider 
eign  Service  Retirement 
System  was  annoonced  as 
Mr.  mOUYE.     Over,  Mr 
The  PRESroENT  pro 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill   (H.R.  9220)   making 
priations  for  certain  civil 
ministered  by  the  Depart^nent 
fense,  the  Panama  Canal 
cies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Lawrence  Seaway  Developn{ent 
tion,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
the  Delaware  River  Basin 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
and  for  other  purposes, 
as  next  in  order. 
Mr.  INOUYE.     Over,.  Mr 
The  PRESIDENT  pro 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


RE- 
THE    AIR 
GRADES 
AND 


PROMOTION     OP     QUAI IFIED 
SERVE    OFFICERS    OP 
FORCE  TO  THE  RESER  VE 
OF     BRIGADIER     GENERAL 
MAJOR  GENERAL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6007)  to  amend  ti  ;le  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  tl  le  promotion 
of  qualified  Reserve  ofiBceis  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  Reserve  grade:  of  brigadier 
general  and  major  genera,  which  had 
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provide  for 
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Disability 

1  lext  in  order. 

President, 
tempore.    The 

appro- 
1  unctions  ad- 
of  De- 
certain  agen- 
the  Interior, 
the  St. 
Corpora- 
^thority,  and 
Commission, 
4une  30,  1966, 
announced 


W!S 


President, 
tempore.    The 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  after  line  10,  to  strike  out: 

"(d)  The  names  of  all  officers  on  a  recom- 
mended list  on  June  30,  1964,  for  promotion 
to  the  reserve  grade  of  brigadier  general  or 
major  general  under  authority  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8373  of  this  title,  which 
terminated  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  placed  on 
the  appropriate  recommended  list  maintained 
under  subsection  (c)  effective  July  1,  1964. 
The  promotion  of  any  such  officer  shall  be 
effective  for  all  purposes  July  1,  1964. 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
"(d)  The  name  of  any  officer  on  a  recom- 
mended list  on  June  30,  1964,  for  promotion 
to  the  reserve  grade  of  brigadier  general  or 
major  general  vmder  authority  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8373  of  this  title,  which  ter- 
minated July  1,  1964,  may  be  placed  on  the 
appropriate  recommended  list  maintained 
under  subsection  (c)  effective  July  1,  1964, 
without  the  necessity  of  further  selection 
board  action,  provided  such  officer  Is  ciu-- 
rently  qualified  for  such  promotion.  The 
promotion  of  any  such  officer  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  date  of  rank  purposes  as  of  July  1, 
1964. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  633),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  Or  AMENDMENT 

In  the  form  of  its  passage  by  the  House 
the  bill  in  subsection  (d)  contained  lan- 
guage requiring  that  the  names  of  officers 
who  were  on  a  recommended  list  on  June 
30,  1964,  for  promotion  to  Reserve  brigadier 
general  or  major  general,  be  placed  retro- 
actively as  of  June  1,  1964,  on  an  appropri- 
ate recommended  list  for  promotion  to  these 
grades.  This  language  concerns  the  group 
of  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  who  had  been 
recommended  for  promotion  prior  to  June 
30,  1964,  when  the  statutory  authority  for 
the  promotion  of  Reserve  general  officers  ex- 
pired. The  purpose  of  the  House  language 
Is  to  retroactively  reinstate  the  names  of 
these  officers  on  a  recommended  list  In  the 
same  form  as  existed  prior  to  June  30,  1964. 

The  committee  amendment  makes  the  fol- 
lowing changes  wltlj  respect  to  the  House 
language.  First,  the  Senate  committee  was 
of  the  view  that  the  language  should  be 
permissive  rather  than  mandatory  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirement  for  the  placement 
of  these  names  on  a  recommended  list.  The 
word  "may"  rather  than  "shall"  Is  thbrefore 
used  in  this  connection.  Second,  the  com- 
mittee added  language  which  requires  that 
In  order  for  an  officer  previously  on  the  list 
to  be  placed  on  the  new  recommended  list 
he  must  meet  the  current  qualifications  for 
promotion.  Third,  the  Senate  added  lan- 
guage making  It  clear  that  any  promotions 
made  retroactively  effective  July  1,  1964, 
would  be  only  for  date  of  rank  purposes. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  entire  amend- 
ment Is  to  provide  permissive  authority  un- 
der which  no  further  selection  board 
proceedings  will  be  necessary  for  those  of- 
ficers who  were  on  the  recommended  list  as 
of  June  30,  1964,  when  the  authority  for  fur- 
ther action  on  the  list  expired  as  a  matter  of 
law. 


FCRPOSB   or  THB  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  In  amending  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  to  provide  stat- 
utory authority  for  the  promotion  of  quali- 
fied officers  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  Reser.e 
grade  of  brigadier  general  ^nd  major  general 

BACKGBOUND 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  statutory 
authority  for  the  Air  Force  to  promote  Re- 
serve officers  to  the  grade  Of  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  major  general  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  The  former  Air  Force  authority 
contained  In  section  8373  of  title  10,  Unitca 
States  Code,  expired  June  30,  1964. 

The  previous  Air  Force  authority  for  Re-  ■ 
serve  general  officer  promotions  was  con- 
tained In  the  omnibus  amendments  to  th? 
Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1954,  set 
forth  in  Public  Law  86-559,  which  was  en- 
acted June  30,  1960.  This  authority  revised 
In  some  degree  the  system  for  the  selection 
of  Reserve  general  officers  and  at  the  same 
time  contained  an  expiration  date  of  June 
30,  1964.  The  expiration  date  was  adopted 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that 
Cong:ress  would  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  Air  Force  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  promotion  of  Reserve  officers. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  Air  Force  has  a  need  for  the  reenact- 
ment  of  Its  promotion  authority  for  Reserve 
general  officers  in  order  to  meet  its  mobiliza- 
tion requirements.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  only  49  Reserve  officers  out  of  a  total  of 
the  75  Reserve  general  officer  bUlets  which 
have  been  allocated  for  mobilization  purposes 
to  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Without  any  fur- 
tli^r  statutory  authority  all  but  three  of  the 
present  general  officers  would  be  mandatorily 
retired  by  1972.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  lack  of  authority  to  continue  the  promo- 
tion of  Reserve  general  officers  would  adverse- 
ly affect  the  mobUlzation  capabilities  of  these 
ranks  of  the  Reserve  component. 

GENERAL    OmCER    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Section  8218  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
establishes  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Air  Force  In  Reserve  general  officers  In  an 
active  status,  for  both  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  the  Air  National  Guard  as  157.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  allocated  82  of 
these  general  officer  authorizations  to  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  75  to  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. The  slightly  larger  allocation  of  gen- 
eral officers  to  the  Air  National  Guard  is 
based  upon  the  heavier  unit  requirements 
of  the  Air  Guard. 

The  authority  for  the  promotion  of  officers 
to  general  officers  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
is  not  affected  by  this  bill  since  the  authority 
for  the  promotion  of  Air  National  Guard  gen- 
eral officers  contained  In  section  307  of  title 
32,  United  States  Code,  Is  Independent  of  the 
authority  regarding  the  promotion  to  brig- 
adier general  and  major  general  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

-On  request  of  Mr.  iNOxnrB,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 
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providing  of  Federal  traffic  management  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  following  letters, 
wliich  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  op  Architect  op  the  Capitol  (S  Doc 
No.  51) 

A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  of 
expenditures  during  the  period  January  1 
1965,  to  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Report  op  Secretary  op  the  Senate 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

•  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  of 

receipts   and    expenditures,    for    the    period 

January  1  through  June  30,   1965   (with  an 

V         accompanying  report);  ordered  to  lie  on  the 

table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  321  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1940. 
RELATING  TO  FEDERAL  TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 

Administrator. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

HR. 4822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  transit  development  program 
for  the  National  Capital  region,  and  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1960 
(Rept.  No.  637). 

By  Mr.  McINTTRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1611.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  functions 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  to  certain 
other  agencies  of  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  639);  and 

S.  1715.  A  bin  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  and  places  of 
confinement  of  Juveniles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Rept.  No.  640). 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  948.  An  act  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  divorce, 
legal  separation,  and  annulment  of  marriage 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  638). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

J.  Cordell  Moore,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2442.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 

S.  Mlmay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2443.     A  bin  to  amend  section  321  of  the 

Transportation  Act  of  1940  In  relation  to  the 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  321  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  in  relation  to 
the  providing  of  Federal  traffic  manage- 
ment services,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Administrator.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  letter  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2443)  to  amend  section  321 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  in  rela- 
tion to  the  providing  of  Federal  traffic 
management  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Magntison.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washingtcm,  D.C.,  August  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  for 
your  consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  "To  amend 
section  321  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1940  in  relation  to  the  providing  of  Federal 
traffic  management  services,  and  for  other 
piu'poses." 

This  legislative  proposal  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  broad  base  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  simplified  rate  structures  govern- 
ing the  movement  or  shipment  of  Govern- 
ment property  by  extending  the  authority 
to  procure,  without  advertising,  transporta- 
tion from  all  modes  of  the  transportation 
industry,  including  services  accessorial  there- 
to, for  the  United  States.  Under  existing  law, 
which  this  proposal  would  amend,  such  au- 
thority Is  limited  to  the  procurement  of 
transportation  services  furnished  by  common 
carriers  only. 

Traffic  management  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  materially  benefited  by 
means    of    the   slmpUflcatlon    of   rates   and 
processing  methods  which  could  be  accom- 
plished under  the  authority  provided  In  the 
draft  bill.    A  more  direct,  efficient,  and  clear- 
cut  program  for  providing  and  arranging  for ' 
the  servicing  of  all  Government  transporta- 
tion operations  would  be  substituted  for  the 
present   complex   pricing   system   governing 
such  services.    Further,  this  proposal  would 
encourage    desirable    rate    sUblllty,    permit 
greater  facility  In  the  dispatch  of  Govern- 
ment shipments,  and  contribute  to  signifi- 
cant  reductions   in   present   administrative 
costs  of  both  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
carrier  Industry.    While  the  amoimt  of  sav- 
ings from  the  establishment  of  the  rate  sys- 
tem proposed  by  this  legislation  cannot  be 
stated   specifically,   all   evidence   affirms   its 
substantial  nature  although  in  rare  Instances 
the  simplified  rate  system  may  involve  the 
payment  of  transportation  charges  slightly 
In  excess  of  available  section  22  quotations 
during  the  experimentation  period. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR  THE 

BALTIC  STATES 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Allott,  Domi- 
mcK.  Javits.  Lausche.  McIntyre.  Mon- 
RONEY.  Moss.  Proxmire,  and  Simpson, 
I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  con- 
tinued commitment  of  Congress  to  the 
restoration  of  liberty  to  the  Baltic  States 
and  asking  that  the  President  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  resolution  says  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

The  right  of  self-determination  shoiUd  be 
returned  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  through  free  elections  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations- 
and 

The  right  of  self-determination  of  peoples 
should  be  made  a  prime  poUtlcal  objective 
of  the  United  Nations  and  should  ultimately 
be  accorded  to  aU  the  captive  peoples  now 
subjugated  by  Soviet  communism  through 
free  elections  under  United  Nations  auspices. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  all  the 
more  significant  that  so  distinguished  a 
group  of  Senators  have  given  their  spon- 
sorship to  this  resolution,  because  less 
than  a  month  ago  the  Soviet  quisling 
governments  in  the  Baltic  States  were 
organizing  fraudulent  popular  demon- 
strations to  celebrate  the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  their  countries  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
complete  text  of  my  resolution  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  And  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  pertinent 
excerpts  from  the  text  of  a  speech  I  made 
in  Hartford  in  July  1963.  in  which  I  told 
the  story  of  the  Soviet  subjugation  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  story  which 
deserves  to  be  told  again  and  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  r^rred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
and  excerpts  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  51)  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  61 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  since  its 
birth  been  committed  to  the  principle  of  the 
self-determination  of  peoples;  and 

Whereas  this  essential  moral  principle  Is 
also  affirmed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  nations,  Uthu- 
anla,  lAtvla,  and  Estonia,  which  were  In- 
vaded and  occupied  by  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  In  the  early  days  of  World  War  n  and 
subsequently  Incorporated  by  terror  and 
fraud  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  have  been  gov- 
erned thereafter  by  quisling  dictatorships 
completely  subeo-vient  to  the  Kremlin  and 
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;  hi  IS 
unla\>  fill 


diplomatic  relations 


utterly   without   support 
people:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States 
refused  to  recognize  the 
cupatloD  of  the  Baltic  States 
tlnued  to  maintain 
representatives    of    the    free 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonl^ 

Whereas  the  United  Nations 
lean  delegation  in  the  United 
consistently  upheld  the  right 
minatlon  of  those  countries 
Africa  that  are,  or  until  recenf,ly 
under  foreign  Imperialist  ru 

Whereas  the  continued  ensliJv 
Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Vnli  in 
It  the  implication  that  futuri 
tary  aggression  will  also  go  u 
will  ultimately  be  accorded  t4:it 
by  the  rest  of  the  world :  Now 

Resolved    by    the    Senate 
Representatives  concurring) . 
dent  is  requested  to  take  all 
ures  to  bring  the  Baltic  Statefc 
fore   the  United  Nations  and 
the    United     Nations    requea; 
Union — 

(1 )  to  withdraw  all  Soviet 
colonists,     ajid     controls 
Latvia,  and  Estonia:  and 

(2)  to  return  all  Baltic  exllek 
prisons,  and  slave  labor  campi 
Union;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  until  the 
Baltic   States   is   accompllsfaei  I 
States     Information      Agencj 
propaganda   agencies   of   the 
Government  shall  do  their  u 
the  matter  of  the  Baltic 
other  captive   nations   to   th( 
world   opinion,   through 
grams  and  publications:  and 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  se 
gress  that — 

(1)  the   President   should 
map  publishers,  both 
vate,  that  oq  all  maps  of 
In  the  United  States,  Llthuan 
Estonia  be  shown  as  Indeocndqnt 
a    footnote   explaining    that 
occupation    and    forced 
the  Soviet  Union  has  never  b^en 
by  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  right  of  self- 
be   returned    to   the    peoples 
Latvia,   and  Elstonla  through 
conducted  under  the  auspices 
Nations:  and 
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(3)   the    right    of    self -determination 
peoples   should   be   made   a 
objective  of  the  United  Natla(is 
ultimately   be   accorded   to 
peoples  now  subjugated  by 
nlsm  through  free  elections 
Nations  auspices. 

The  excerpts  presented  \>y  Mr.  Dodd, 
are  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  S^ator  Thomas 
J.  Dooo  Betorb  the  Conne  mcur  Capttvk 
Nations  Week  Committee.  Hartpord, 
Conn.,  Jdi.t  19,  1963 


The  story  of  Lithuania,  onfc 
Baltic  States  which  fell  vlctln 
periallsm  In  the  early  years  of 
really  tells  the  story  of  all  thre  e 

When  the  Lithuanian  peopl  e 
of  the  First  World  War  establl  ihed 
government  and  proclaim^  tpelr 
ence,  the  Bolsheviks  Invaded 
stabllshed   state.     There   wen  i 
battles   but   finally    the    Lltbiianlan 
emerged  triumphant.    On 
Soviet  Government  signed  a 
It  declared  In  this  treaty 
well — that   It   "voluntarily 
nounces    all   sovereign    rights 
Russia    over    the    Lithuania!  i 
their  territory." 

For  20  years  Lithuania  kneW  peace  and  in- 
dependence.   During  this  per  od,  there  was 
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a  great  renaissance  of  national  literature  and 
culture. 

But  then  came  the  Hltler-StaUln  Pact  and 
the  partition  of  Poland  between  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost  inunedlately 
the  Kremlin  demanded  permission  to  place 
20,000  troops  in  Lithuania  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  These  troops.  It  was  emphasized, 
would  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Prime  Minister  Stalin  himself  stated — and 
again  mark  these  words  well — "we  respect 
the  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian  state. 
We  are  disposed  to  defend  its  territorial 
Integrity." 

History  records  no  blacker  or  more  per- 
fidious lie  by  the  head  of  a  g^'eat  state. 

On  October  10.  1939,  only  2  ysars  after  the 
original  demand  wJis  served  on  Lithuania, 
the  Soviet  Union  concentrated  Its  armed 
forces  on  the  Lithuanian  frontier.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  this  brave  little  nation  had  no 
alternative  but  to  sign  the  pact  of  mutual 
assistance  which  the  Kremlin  placed  before 
it.  But  at  the  point  of  signing,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  clause  stipulating  that 
Soviet  bflses  would  be  maintained  ko  Lith- 
uania only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  had 
been  stricken  from  the  agreement,  on  the 
personal  Instruction  of  Stalin. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  perfidy. 
Eight  months  later,  on  June  14,  1940,  the 
Soviet  Government  demanded  that  the  Lith- 
uanian Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Direc- 
tor of  Security  be  brought  to  trial,  that  a 
government  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  be 
Installed  and  that  the  Red  army  be  granted 
free  entry  In  force  Into  the  territory  of  Lith- 
uania. There  was  not  even  time  to  reply  to 
this  ultimatum.  The  very  next  day,  on  June 
15,  the  Red  Army  occupied  Lithuania  and  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  fiee  abroad. 

The  Communists  had  made  their  plans 
carefully,  as  they  always  do.  and  they  moved 
rapidly.  They  had  a  quisling  regime  ready 
to  Install.  They  had  their  lists  of  names  of 
Lithuanian  patriots  who  were  slated  for  ar- 
rest and  execution.  They  had  their  plan  of 
action. 

On  July  7,  3  weeks  after  the  occupa- 
tion, the  quisling  regime  ordered  the  liqui- 
dation of  all  non-Conununlst  parties  and 
the  arrest  of  their  leaders.  On  July  14  and 
15,  the  people  were  compelled  to  vote  In  na- 
tional elections  with  only  the  Communist 
Party  represented.  The  Lithuanian  people 
resisted  heroically,  desperately.  But  they 
were  fighting  against  hopeless  odds.  On 
July  17,  the  regime  announced  that  95.1 
percent  of  the  people  had  voted  and  that 
99.19  percent  of  these  had  cast  their  ballot 
for  the  Communist  Party. 

Two  days  later,  on  July  21,  the  so-called 
"Peoples  Diet"  convened  for  Its  first  session. 
In  less  than  1  hour,  without  any  debate,  it 
voted  unanimously  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.SJI.  to  admit  Lithuania 
Into  the  Soviet  state  as  one  of  its  federated 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
under  Soviet  occupation,  became  vast  horror 
chambers.  Executions,  torture  chambers, 
mass  executions  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Soviet  occupiers  embarked  on  the  sys- 
tematic extermination  of  the  Intellectuals  of 
the  Baltic  countries  In  an  effort  to  destroy 
their  national  spirit,  their  cultures  and  their 
potential  political  leadership.  This  process 
of  extermination  was  on  such  a  scale  that  It 
can  only  be  described  as  cultural  genocide. 

But  reports  from  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  countries  Indicate  that  national  spirit 
has  refused  to  die.  Over  and  over  and  over 
again,  the  Bolshevik  gauleiters  have  had  to 
complain  of  the  "bourgeois  nationalism"  of 
their  Baltic  subjects.  In  the  eyes  of  their 
rulers  "bourgeois  nationalism"  is  the  worst 
of  all  crimes:  it  Is  the  crime  of  refusing  to 
be  russified  and  refusing  to  be  bolshevlzed. 

The  nationalism  which  burns  In  the 
hearts  of  every  Baltic  patriot  will  not,  I  am 
confident,  be  extinguished  by  Moscow.  The 
will  to  freedom  will  prevail.    The  will  to  re- 


main Uthuanlans  and  Latvians  and  Esto- 
nians will  prevail.  And  some  day.  because  it 
cannot  be  destroyed,  this  spirit  will  tri- 
umphantly reassert  Itself. 


A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  FOR  A 
WORLDWIDE    CONFERENCE    FOR 
WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  a  v;orld- 
wide  conference  for  the  preservation  oi 
scarce  wildlife  species. 

Mr.  President,  in  1900,  a  threat  was 
made  on  the  life  of  an  important  Amer- 
ican citizen.  The  threat  was  widely 
ignored.  When,  in  1907,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  threat  was  not  only 
serious,  but  also  immediate,  security  pre- 
cautions were  hastily  taken,  but  it  wa.s 
too  late.  In  1914,  the  world  watched, 
helpless,  as  the  last  survivor  of  a  form 
of  life  disappeared  from  the  earth  for- 
ever. As  a  result  of  our  indifference  to 
the  threat,  that  was  the  fate  of  the  pas- 
senger pigeon. 

This  same  indifference  is  rapidly  deter- 
mining the  fate  of  over  250  species  of 
world  wildlife  which  now  face  possible 
extinction.  Many  of  these  doomed 
animals  have  names  more  familiar  to  us 
than  that  of  the  passenger  pigeon;  for 
instance,  the  orangutan,  the  polar  bear, 
the  giant  panda,  the  blue  whale — the 
wdVld's  largest  animal — several  species  of 
tiger  and  rhinoceros,  the  grizzly  bear,  the 
bighorn  sheep,  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker, among  many  others.  Two-hun- 
dred and  fifty  is  a  lot  of  species  to  de- 
stroy, especially  when  you  consider  that 
man  has  already  eliminated  approxi- 
mately 200  species  from  the  earth.  Think 
of  it.  Two  hundred  separate  and  unique 
forms  of  life,  primary  sources  which  we 
could  have  studied  and  learned  thereby 
about  ourselves  and  our  luilverse.  And 
we  daily  progress  toward  the  destruction 
of  250  more  species  which  will  be  as  lost 
to  us  as  the  dinosaurs  from  the  moment 
of  their  extinction. 

The  problem  of  the  impending  extinc- 
tion of  many  species  of  world  wildlife  di- 
rectly concerns  the  welfare,  economic, 
and  social,  of  the  people  of  the  world 
Hard  economic  and  social  facts  make  the 
extinction  of  wildlife  species  definite 
and  irreparable  losses  to  mankind. 

Fact  No.  1:  The  continent  where  the 
problem  of  vanishing  wildlife  is  mo.st 
crucial  today  is  the  same  continent 
which  holds  approximately  one-fouith  of 
the  independent  nations  of  the  world,  the 
African  nations  which  are  in  the  midst 
of  their  development  and  can  be  said  to 
be  unstable  politically  and  economically. 
Fact  No.  2:  In  a  continent  starved  for 
protein,  game  or  wild  animals  provide 
the  major  souice  of  meat.  They  are  bet- 
ter adapted  and  adaptable  to  tlie  ranges 
of  Africa  than  domestic  cattle.  For  ex- 
ample, a  square  mile  of  dry  woodland  in 
Rhodesia  can  carry  approximately  139,- 
000  pounds  of  beef  cattle.  This  gives  a 
production  ratio  as  large  as  three  times 
the  maximum  effort  production  of  do- 
mestic animals.  A  range  cow  takes  4 
years  in  Africa  to  reach  a  marketable 
weight  and  condition;  a  meat-producing 
antelope  takes  between  1  and  3  years. 
The  carcasses  of  game  animals  contain 
more  usable  ftieat  than  do  most  cattle. 
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Various  species  of  wildlife  can  adapt 
to  one  area  without  direct  competition 
with  one  another  and  thus  utilize  all 
parts  of  the  vegetation.  Domestic  live- 
stock, on  the  other  hand,  can  make  use 
of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  food  pro- 
vided by  the  range.  Wild  animals  mi- 
grate and  allow  the  land  to  refurbish 
itself;  to  replace  wildlife  with  an  equal 
weight  of  cattle  would  guarantee  de- 
struction of  the  veld. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  on 
African  ranges  the  meat  yield  from  do- 
mestic livestock,  and  the  total  yield  of 
commercially  valuable  products,  will  be 
substantially  lower  than  the  yield  pro- 
duced by  wildlife. 

Fact  No.  3:  Aside  from  the  vital  pro- 
duction of  meat  in  a  protein-starved 
area,  the  unique  and  bountiful  wildlife 
attracts  large  tourist  revenues  to  Africa, 
without  which  the  budgets  of  struggling 
African  nations  would  be  sorely  limited. 
Therefore,'  from  a  purely  economic 
viewpoint,  the  maintenance  of  wildlife  as 
a  natural  resource  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  Africa;  that  is,  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  one-fourth 
of  the  independent  nations  of  the  world; 
nations  struggling  against  economic  and 
political  Instability. 

Consequently,  the  preservation  of 
world  wildlife  is  not  a  sentimental  issue. 
For  those  who  demand  more  practical 
benefits  from  conservation  than  the 
broadening  pleasures  and  wonders  of 
nature's  creations,  there  are  plenty  here. 
Action  must  be  taken  today  to  feed  a 
large  part  of  the  world  tomorrow.  Ac- 
tion to  save  a  country's  inherent 
strengths  is  less  expensive  and  more 
profitable  In  the  long  run  than  any 
amount  of  outside  aid. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  can  we 
do? 

A  quick  look  at  the  specific  causes  of 
the  systematic  extinction  of  world  wild- 
life reveals  specific  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

One  of  the  chief  threats  to  the  animals 
of  Africa  is  widespread  poaching,  dif- 
ficult to  prevent.  Aside  from  the  tradi- 
tional markets  for  ivory  and  trophies, 
there  are  other  large  demands  for  animal 
products  which  cannot  be  satisfied  under 
existing  game  protection  laws — hence 
the  widely  practiced  poaching. 

Fabulous  abundance  is  not  enough  to 
protect  a  species  from  the  poachers — 
there  were  hundreds  of  millions  of  pas- 
senger pigeons  once  filling  the  skies  of 
America.  Recently,  the  existence  of  the 
leopard  has  been  seriously  threatened 
by  the  popularity  of  leopard-skin  coats. 
Not  long  ago,  the  Washington  Post 
showed  on  its  fashion  pages  a  monkey- 
skin  suit.  If  the  fad  catches  on,  the 
stunt  of  a  dress  designer  could  threaten 
a  specie  or  species  of  monkey. 

But  what  is  the  answer,  since  poaching 
is  difficult  to  uncover  and  punish?  Laws 
to  ban  the  importation  of  animal  prod-  , 
ucts  illegally  exported  from  their  land ' 
of  origin  can  control  this  menace.  But 
these  laws  must  be  international;  if 
only  the  United  States  forbids  such  im- 
ports, we  are  merely  denying  our  ladles 
leopard-skin  coats  while  the  ladies  of 
Europe  continue  to  make  poaching  profit- 


able.   Therefore,  the  need  is  for  inter- 
national cooperation  on  import  laws. 

A  more  subtle  enemy  of  wildlife  In 
Africa  and  the  world  is  progress.  En- 
croaching civilization  daily  destroys  the 
original  habitats  of  wild  animals.  The 
population  explosion  and  the  growing 
industrialization  of  developing  nations 
are,  quite  Uterally,  pushing  the  animals 
off  of  the  earth.  However,  progress 
need  not  be  stopped  In  order  to  protect 
the  animals.  Progress  needs  to  go 
forward  in  the  area  of  conservation.  The 
important  economic  resource  which  Afri- 
can wildlife  provides  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  The  growing  science  of 
ecology,  which  studies/  the  delicate  inter- 
relations of  all  living  beings,  is  develop- 
ing answers  to  the  problems  of  obtain- 
ing optimum  use  of  the  land  while  con- 
serving the  animal  habitat. 

However,  research  and  training  in  this 
area  are  not  always  apparent  necessities 
to  young  nations  struggling  for  their  very 
existence  politically  and  economically. 
They  do  not  always  realize  how  vital  to 
their  own  long  tenn  interest  is  the 
preservation  of  one  of  their  chief  natural 
resources.  And  if  they  do  realize  it,  as 
many  have,  they  may  not  have  the  im- 
mediate funds  to  combat  the  problem  on 
the  necessary  scale.  Therefore,  the  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world  need  to  co- 
operate with  the  developing  nations  in 
this  area  of  vital  importance  to  both. 
Again,  as  in  regard  to  import  laws,  the 
need  is  for  international  cooperation. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has 
recognized  the  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion to  preserve  species  which  face  ex- 
tinction. Senator  Magnuson  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  I  cosponsor — S. 
2217 — to  provide  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  and  propagation  of  native 
American  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction. 

This  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
since  it  is  limited  to  species  native  to 
our  own  country;  the  largest  number 
of  threatened  species  are  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  particularly  Africa.  There- 
fore, I  now  introduce  a  resolution,  a 
companion  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 440  introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
very  able  Representative  Henry  Reuss, 
that  recognizes  the  necessity  of  conven- 
ing an  international  conference  to  initi- 
ate an  effective  cooperative  international 
program  of  wildlife  conservation  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  conference  would  deal  with  the 
chief  problems  and  solutions  I  have  here 
mentioned;  action  by  each  country  to 
control  international  trade  in  wildlife 
and  its  products,  particularly  rare  or  en- 
dangered species;  studies  by  developed 
and  developing  nations  to  determine  how 
wildlife  conservation  and  management 
in  the  latter  can  increase  their  economic 
stability  and  growth;  suid  assistance  by 
developed  countries  for  the  realization 
of  conservation  programs  for  developing 
nations. 

This  resolution  is  of  a  nature  that  de- 
serves prompt  attention.  It  is  similar 
to  one  which  I  submitted  in  the  Senate 
October  3,  1963.  At  that  time,  the  pro- 
posal was  approved  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior, with  a  few  reservations.  The  res- 
olution and  my  remarks  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  109,  part 
14,  pages  18671-18675.  One  of  these  was 
that  such  a  conference  should  be  held  as 
a  multinational  effort,  solely  or  chiefiy 
under  the  U.S.  auspices,  as  this  Is  a 
worldwide  undertaking.  In  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  now  submit,  this  thoughtful 
recommendation  has  been  incorporated 
in  that  the  conference  is  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  noting  a  re- 
cent letter  from  Commissioner  Clarence 
Paut^e,  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
Congressman  Reuss  in  which  his  resolu- 
tion is  noted  as  being  "most  timely." 
Commissioner  Pautzke  says: 

First,  let  me  say  that  your  resolution  is 
most  timely  in  view  of  the  planning  session 
which  will  be  held  in  London  during  late 
September  to  set  the  appropriate  scope  and 
priority  of  agenda  Items  for  such  a  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  the  next  2  or  3  years. 
The  Secretary  has  been  asked  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative to  that  planning  session.  This 
department  plans  to  consult  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  we  progress  In  estab- 
lishing the  timing,  funding,  and  appropriate 
forum  for  the  conference.  Tour  resolution 
certainly  provides  the  basis  for  the  vital  con- 
gressional support  which  is  so  essential  In 
this  Government  taking  strong  action  at  the 
forthcoming  conference. 

We  can  assert  that  there  is  a  growing 
probability  of  international  cooperation 
on  such  a  matter.  With  the  growing 
number  of  societies  being  founded  for 
improving  world  wildlife  conservation, 
such  as  the  International  Union  for  Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
plus  the  interest  being  shown  in  the 
State  Department's  AID  and  Pulbright 
programs  of  conservation,  and  the  state- 
ments by  several  African  governments 
which  Congressman  Reuss  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  June 
15,  1965,  on  pages  13744-13745,  it  seems 
self-evident  that  there  is  a  widespread 
world  interest  in  the  questions  of  inter- 
national wildlife  conservation. 

An  expert  study  group  to  draw  detailed 
plans  for  such  a  conference  agenda  will 
meet  in  London  in  late  September.  This 
meeting,  according  to  Peter  Scott,  first 
vice  president  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  will  be  made  up  of  members  from 
the  Survival  Service  Commission  of  the 
lUCN,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  the  In- 
ternational Council  for  Bird  Preserva- 
tion, and  the  Fauna  Preservation 
Society. 

Secretary  Udall  responded  to  these 
plans  by  writing  Scott: 

Your  proposal  Is  especially  timely.  1  am 
heartily  In  accord  with  It  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  work  with  you  to  make  it  a  reality.  We 
will  be  glad  to  have  representatives  of  this 
Department  attend  U  you  think  it  desirable. 

I  hope  that  since  the  few  reservations 
expressed  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Department  of  State  2  years 
ago  have  been  taken  care  of  in  the  pres- 
ent resolution,  that  the  Congress  will  act 
speedily  upon  this  matter,  for  the  de- 
struction of  nearly  extinct  wildlife  goes 
on  daily  and  each  month  the  situation  be- 
comes more  critical.   Once  a  form  of  life 
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has  become  extinct,  all  the 
the  Congress  cannot  returr 
existence;  it  is  as  dead  as 
passenger  pigeon,  the  greal 
heath  hen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
current  resolution  be  printed 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The     PRESIDING 
conciurent  resolution   wil 
and  appropriately  referred 
objection,    the    concurrent 
under,  the  rule,  will  be 
Record. 

The   concurrent 
Res.  52)  was  referred  to 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fojlows 


resolutions  of 
a  creature  to 

the  dodo,  the 
auk,  and  the 

that  this  con- 
in  full  at 

OFtFICER.     The 

be  received 

and,  without 

resolution, 

phnted  in  the 


resolut  on 


tie 


S.  CoJi.  Res.  51 1 


come  Lon 


i  nd  ( 


pre  tect  1 
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Whereas  It  U  in  the 
manXind  to  preserve  the  worli  I 

Whereas  the  United  States 
tries  have  an  obligation, 
national  agreements,  such  ae 
Bird  Treaties  and  the  Inter-, 
on  Nature  Protection  and 
tlon,  1940,  to  conserve  and 
of  wUdllfe; 

Whereas  more  effective 
measures  for  the  protection 
urgently  needed; 

Whereas    nearly    two 
species  of  wildlife  are  in  dan^r 
extinct; 

Whereas  many  other  speclei 
being  dangerously  reduced  in 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved    by    the    Senate 
Representatives  concurring) 
sense  of  the  Congress  that 
shall  promote  the  worldwide 
wildUfe.  particularly  of  speclte 
or  threatened  with  extlnctloi  i 
United    States,    through    th( 
State,    in    consultation    with 
of  the  Interior,  shall  take  all 
to  convene  an  International 
the  conservation  of  wildlife 
sorshlp  of  the  United  Nations 

Sec.  2.  The     following 
participate  In  such  a 

(a)  Those  developed  coun 
but  not  limited  to.  the  member 
the  Organization  for  Econonjic 
and    Development,    whose 
much  of  the  demand  for 
skins,  pelts,   tusks,  fe:vthers, 
of  wildlife;  and 

(b)  Those  developing 
the  major  wildlife  habitats  of 
Including,  but  not  limited  tc 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of 
retary  of  the  Interior  shoiUd 
such  International  organizations 
vlval    Service   Commission    o 
tional  Union  for  the  Conserv 
and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Fund,    the   International 
Preservation,  the  Fauna 
the  Food  and  Agricultural 
the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Educational,  Sclentl&c,  and 
zatlon   In  developing  an 
eludes: 

(a)  Action  by  each  countr' 
ternatlonal  trade  In  wUdlife 
especlsUly  rare  or  endangered 

(b)  Studies  by  the  deve: 
Ing  cotintrles  to  determine 
servation  and  management 
Increase  their  production  of 
timiun  use  of  marginal  lan(^ 
tourist  revenues;  &ad 

(c)  AsslsUmce  by  develop4<l 
developing  countries,  either 
multllaterally  through  the 
or  other  International 
or  Improve  training  schools 
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(S.   Con. 
Committee 


the   House   of 

That  It  is  the 

United  States 

onservatlon  of 

that  are  rare 

and  that  the 

Secretary    of 

the   Secretary 

necessary  steps 

conference  on 

\inder  the  spon- 

coi  intries    should 
conferi  nee : 

I  rles.  Including, 

countries  of 

Cooperation 

citizens    furnish 

anlinals.  fish,  furs, 

or  other  parts 

couiltries  In  which 

the  world  exist, 

the  countries 

AcAerlca. 

'  St4te  and  the  Sec- 

cooperate  with 

as  the  Sur- 

the   Interna- 

tion  of  Nature 

World  Wildlife 

Cquncil    for   Bird 

Society, 

<ferganlzation   of 

United  Nations 

C  lUtural  Organl- 

whloh  In- 


Prese  -vatlon  I 


age  nda 


to  control  In- 
its  products, 
species: 

and  develop- 

wlldllfe  con- 

the  latter  can 

food,  make  op- 

and  Increase 


countries  to 

unilaterally  or 

Jnlted   Nations 

to  establish 

wUdllfe  and 


lor 


conservation  specialists,  to  establish  con- 
servation departments  In  the  developing 
countries,  to  prepaire  model  wildlife  conserva- 
tion laws  and  regulations,  and  to  carry  out 
needed  world  conservation  programs. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  herein,  the  term  "wildlife" 
means  wild  mammals,  wild  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  fish,  moliuslcs,  Crustacea,  and 
aU  other  classes  of  wild  animals. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR   THE 

BALTIC  STATES 
Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  and  Senators 

McL-fTYRE,     MONRONEY,     L.\USCHE,     SIMP- 
SON, Moss,  DOMINICK,  Proxmire,  Allott, 

and  jAvrrs)  submitted  a  concuiTent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  51)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  Na- 
tions provide  for  the  self-determination 
for  the  Baltic  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
(See  the  abpve  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DoDD,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

WORLDWIDE   CONSERVATION  OF 
WILDLIFE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  52)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  worldwide  conservation  of 
wildlife  and  the  convening  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Yarborough,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  CLAR- 
ENCE J.  BROWN  OF  OHIO 

■  Mr.  LAUSCHE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  141)  relative  to  the  death  of 
Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Lausche. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.* 

1 

AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  1153  TO  IN- 
SURE PROPER  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JOINT  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
FUNDS  AND  OTHER  EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT   FUNDS 

AMEKOMENT    NO.     413 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1153,  the  act  which  passed 
the  House  on  August  11,  1965,  and  which 
would  pennit  employer  contributions  for 
joint  labor-management"  product  promo- 
tion programs  or  to  joint  labor-manage- 
ment committees  empowered  to  inter- 
pret provisions  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  The  amendment  I  propose 
contains  essentially  the  same  provisions 
as  are  found  in  my  bill,  S.  2352,  to  pro- 


vide for  regulation  of  employee  benefit 
funds. 

H.R.  1153  would  amend  section  302  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  pennit  employer 
contributions  to  yet  another  type  of  joint 
labor-management  fund.  I  am  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  objectives  sought  to  t>e 
achieved  by  the  bill.  But  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  have  demon- 
strated that  the  regulatory  aspects  of 
section  302  are  wholly  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent unscrupulous  persons  from  misus- 
ing a  fund's  assets  for  pui-poses  other 
than  those  for  which  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  ovei-whelm- 
ing  majority  of  labor-management  funds 
are  administered  honestly.  It  is  our  job 
to  protect  such  funds — and  workers  and 
employers — against  the  depredations  of 
the  unscrupulous  by  closing  known  1(X)ij- 
holes  if  we  can. 

The  fundamental  weaknesses  of  sec- 
tion 302,  which  have  been  demonstrated 
in  the  recent  hearings  are : 

First.  That  being  basically  an  anti- 
bribery  statute,  it  covers  only  paymenUs 
into  the  fund.  What  happens  afterward 
is  seemingly  Irrelevant.  Consequently, 
section  302  does  not  regulate  what  be- 
comes of  assets  of  a  fund  which  is  liqui- 
dated or  terminated — the  money  may 
end  up  in  Liberia,  or  a  private  bank  ac- 
coiint,  or  elsewhere. 

Second.  Section  302  does  not  cover 
conflicts  of  interest.  There  is  no  effec- 
tive prohibition  in  it  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  padding  the  fund's  payroll,  nor 
against  the  trustee  misappropriating  llic 
fund's  assets. 

Third.  Section  302  presumes  that  joint 
administration  of  the  fund  will  insure 
proper  management,  while  in  actuality  in 
some  cases  only  one  it.  the  trustees  runs 
the  fund,  with  a  proxy  from  the  other 

Fourth.  Section  302  does  not  cover 
those  unilateral  funds  established  solely 
by  management  or  by  a  union — and  these 
funds  comprise  a  majority  of  the  welfare 
and  pension  funds  now  in  existence. 

Fifth.  Finally,  section  302  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  procedural  remedy 
for  violations — it  is  a  criminal  statute 
which  cannot  be  a  proper  vehicle  for 
regulation.  Indeed,  even  when  the  crim- 
inal is  apprehended,  the  assets  themselves 
may  be  lost. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
all  funds  established  pursuant  to  section 
302,  as  well  as  all  other  employee  bene- 
fit fflnds,  would  be  subject  to  a  new  se6- 
tionr306  of  the  act.  Section  306,  In  turn. 
would  define  in  detail  how  a  fund  must 
be  administered.  Padded  payrolls  and 
other  diversions  of  assets  would  be  pro- 
hibited. Joint  administration  would 
continue  to  be  required  for  joint  labor- 
management  funds,  but  the  trustees 
would  be  prohibited  from  divesting  them- 
selves of  responsibility  by  giving  their 
proxies  to  an  administrator  who  may  be 
only  a  dummy  for  one  side  or  the  other. 
No  oflacer  or  employee  of  the  union  or 
the  company  would  be  permitted  to  draw 
a  salary  from  the  fund.  And  the  new 
requirements  would  be  enforced  by  a  bat- 
tery of  procedures.  Including  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring  suit 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  new  re- 
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quirements  and  to  petition  a  district 
court  for  appointment  of  a  receiver  to 
take  possession  of  the  assets  and  con- 
serve and  administer  the  fund  until  any 
violations  of  the  statute  have  been  rem- 
edied. 

If  we  are  now  to  extend  further  the 
type  of  joint  labor-management  fund 
which  is  permissible  under  the  act,  then 
surely  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  this 
new  type  of  fund,  as  well  as  the  many 
funds  already  permissible  under  the  act, 
are  administered  according  to  the  high 
fiduciary  standards  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect of  trustees  generally.  It  is  for  that 
purpose  that  I  introduce  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  413)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1965— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  414  AND  415 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax^  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  RELATING  TO 
REQUIRING  MEMBERS,  OFFICERS, 
AND  EMPLOYEES  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN REPORTS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  416  ' 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
123)  which  would  amend  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  require  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate  to 
file  certain  reports  as  to  their  financial 
interests.  My  amendment  would  extend 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  resolution 
to  a  Senator's  or  Senate  employee's 
spouse.  I  had  some  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  plural  of  spouse  is  "spice"  or 
"spouses."    Personally,  I  prefer  "spice." 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  123, 
although  well  drafted,  the  subject  of  long 
and  serious  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
the  second  efifort  by  the  committee  to 
amend  the  Senate  rules  in  this  area,  still 
is  not  applicable  to  wives.  Yet,  seven 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
community  property  laws,  and  over  37 
million  couples  file  joint  income  tax  re- 
turns. It  is  common  practice  in  this 
country,  in  order  to  avoid  personal  li- 
ability, to  assign  title  to  property  and 
assets  to  one's  wife.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  any  person  who  would  be  subject  to 
this  resolution  would  purposely  attempt 
to  avoid  it,  but  our  function  here  is  to 
provide  against  such  contingencies. 

Moreover,  I  believe  if  we  are  to  be 
consistent,  we  should  include  a  Senator's 
spouse  or  "spice"  in  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  I  offered 
the  same  amendment  to  a  similar  resolu- 
tion in  the  last  Congress. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   417 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  9221)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
S. 2393 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Service,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  will  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  S.  2393,  a  bill  to  authorize 
additional  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  po- 
sitions for  use  in  agencies  or  functions 
created  or  substantially  expanded  after 
June  30,  1965,  at  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
August  25, 1965. 

Scheduled  to  testify  on  Wednesday  are 
Mr.  John  W.  Macy.  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  Mr.  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Legislative  Reference, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS    ON   S.    2351 

-  Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that 
on  August  31,  which  is  a  week  from  to- 
morrow an  open  public  hearing  will  be 
held  by  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2226,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  bill  S.  2351.  All  per- 
sons desiring  to  testify  for  or  against 
this  bill  should  notify  the  subcommittee 
counsel  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate trie  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  transmitted 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  thereon. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  69.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 

S.  97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Raymond 
E.  Berube,  Jr.; 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uoyd  K. 
Hlrota; 

S.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton; 

S.  1138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert 
C.  Gibson; 

S.  1196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wright 
O.  James; 


S.  1267.  An  ac*  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C 
Wlim,  Jr.; 

H.R.  89.  An  act  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  881.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Allbates  Quarries  and  Texas  Pan- 
handle Pueblo  Culture  National  Monument;, 

H.R.  5519.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United' 
States  Code,  to  authorize  language  training 
to  be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
under  certain  circumstances; 

HJl.  7765.  An  act  making  approorlatlons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10132.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jb.,  of  Massachusetts, 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  accept  the  award  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand 
officer.  f- 


HOW    REAPPORTIONMENT    WOULD 
AFFECT  KANSAS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  August  21  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "These  Days,"  by  John  Chamber- 
lain. This  article  dealt  with  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislative  bodies  and  he 
used  Kansas  as  an  example  of  the  prob- 
lems that  will  confront  the  States  in 
reapportionment. 

Historically,  Kansas  with  its  two  leg- 
islative bodies  has  been  apportioned, 
based  on  population  plus  geography  and 
other  factors. 

The  provision  in  our  State  constitution  " 
which  provides  that  each  county  must 
have  a  representative  in  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  will,  of  course,  be  nulli- 
fied by  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

There  have  been  great  population 
shifts  in  Kansas,  as  well  as  other  States, 
as  a  result  of  changing  conditions  from 
a  rural  population  to  an  urban  popula- 
tion. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  was 
not  whether  the  interpretation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  correct  or  incorrect. 
The  question  was  whether  the  utter 
cbange  now  confronting  our  system  of 
government  is  sound  and  wise.  This  de- 
cision, in  my  opinion,  should  be  made  by 
the  people,  as  was  provided  by  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides  that 
the  Members  of  one  House  of  the  Federal 
legislative  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  shall 
be  elected  on  an  area  basis — two  Sejiators 
from  each  State.  The  National  House  of 
Representatives  is  elected  basically  on  a 
population,  one  man,  one  vote  basis. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  the  50 
States  of  our  Nation  are,  in  a  seiise, 
sovereign  and  that  the  various  counties 
within  the  States  are  political  subdivi- 
sions created  by  the  State  governments. 
The  point  is  that  the  counties  are  viable 
political  subdivisions  of  the  States,  just 
as  the  States  are  viable  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  Nation.  The  counties 
form  communities  of  common  interests. 
Just  as  the  States  do.  And  just  as  the 
geographic  and  political  interests  of  the 
people  differ — the  community  interests 
of  counties  and  areas  within  many  States 
vary  widely. 
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It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
pretation  of  the  one  man 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Cour 
in  unfair  representation 
of  the  Nation.  This  could 
to  large  urban  centers,  as 
population. 

The  subject  of 
of  extraordinary  importance 
which  cannot  safely  be 
citizen  who  is  conceiTied 
growth  of  the  Nation 
which  thieatens  to  render 
this  country  asunder  from 
to  township,  from  county 
from  Congress  to  the 

Had  the  Dirksen 
proved,  it  would  have 
50  States  the  question  of  h 
ment  shall  be  made.    If  th 
fied  the  amendment,  it  w 
become  the  duty  of  those 
desired   to   constitute   one 
bicameral  legislature  on 
than  population  to  submit 
the  voters  of  the  State 
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changes  if  conditions 
hope  that  further 
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DisrRAKCHisiNG  Towns 

(By  John  Chamberfel 

Now  that  Senator  Dirksej 
buffed  on  hla  amendment  tha  t 
each  State  of  the  TJnldn  th« 
the  membership  of  at  least 
tlve  chamber  on  geographical 
population   representation 
Inexorably  condemned   to  re4pportlon 
houses   of   their   legislatures 
with  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
one-vote   edict.     But   the 
with  the  reapportionment  orjJer 
cause   some   terrible   wrenchlpgs 
sparsely  populated  counties 
that  stand  to  lose  their  old^ime 
Identity.    It  Isn't  a  case  of 
here;  it's  a  case  of  regions 
tion  in  local  option. 

In  Kansas,  where  there 
some  of  them  "wide  to  the 
to  the  skies,"  the  effort  to  give 
leal  unit  its  historic  represejitatlon 
State    house    of 
satisfy  one-man.  one-vote 
tice  Earl  Warren's  Court  woiild 
create   an    Impossible   elephantiasis 
branch    of    the    State 
other  hand,  if  rural 
to  be  merged  with  suburbs 
tlve  districts,  the  oldtime  couhtles 
to  have  any  meaning  as  unl  s 
years   of  Kansas  history  will 
drain. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court 
that  It  must   accept-  the  supremacy 
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what  it  calls  the  "distasteful 
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ren  Court.  But  the  particular  Kansas  Justice, 
Harold  R.  Fatzer,  who  was  assigned  the  duty 
under  the  Court's  rules  of  writing  the  tri- 
bunal's majority  opinion,  accepted  his  Job  of 
spokesman  under  duress.  First  of  all,  he 
set  It  down  as  the  coxirt's  official  opinion 
that  the  language  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
is  opaque,  if  not  lncom.prehensible. 

In  Kansas.  105  of  the  125  seats  In  the 
house  of  representatives  have  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  State's  counties.  The  remain- 
ing 20  seats  have  gone  solely  by  population. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  a 
State  can  have  some  variances  from  a  strict 
population  standard  provided  the  "equal- 
population  principle"  isn't  subverted,  as  It 
would  be  in  a  State  where  "the  number  of 
seats  in  the  legislative  body  being  appor- 
tioned does  not  significantly  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  counties."  The  Kansas  court  remarks 
tartly  that  "we  are  not  enlightened  by  the 
word  'significantly.'  Does  it  mean  20,  30,  40, 
or  how  many  seats?" 

Having  complained  that  It  can't  puzzle  out 
the  meaning  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court's 
order,  the  Kansas  court  said,  nevertheless, 
that  it  would  try  to  obey  the  incomprehen- 
sible edict. 

After  writing  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Kansas  court  as  was  required  by  the  work 
rules.  Justice  Fatzer  turned  right  around 
and  wrote  his  own  personal  dissenting 
opinion,  taking  six  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  task  for  trying  "to 
enforce  a  Federal  right  by  'an  unwarranted 
interpretatlcta  where  in  fact  no  Federal 
right  e.'clsts  under  the  Constitution."  Two 
members  of  the  seven-man  Kansas  court. 
Chief  Justice  Parker  and  Justice  Wertz,  con- 
curred in  dissent.  And  three  other  Justices. 
Frontron,  Price  and  Schroeder,  said  they 
found  themselves  In  agreement  with  many 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  dissent, 
but  nevertheless  felt  themselves  bound  by 
the  supremacy  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  suppress  their  convictions.  With  six 
out  of  seven  Kansas  Judges  saying  in  effect 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  wrong,  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  a  new 
majority  opinion  might  be  had  in  Kansas 
if  somebody  would  request  a  rehearing.  In 
which  case,  the  Kansas  court  would  be  tell- 
ing Warren's  men  to  mind  their  own  business. 

In  Connecticut,  which  is  much  older  than 
Kansas,  the  small  towns  in  the  sparsely 
populated  eastern  and  northwestern  sections 
of  the  State  stand  to  lose  their  legislative 
Identity  under  reapportionment.  The 
Connecticut  Republican  Citizens  Committee, 
which  has  been  formally  disowned  by  the 
State  central  committee  (which  goes  along 
with  the  Warren  Court  on  reapportionment) , 
thinks  it  has  a  winning  Issue  In  at  least  two 
big  geographical  areas  In  its  "don't  let  your 
town  be  robbed  of  Its  representation"  cam- 
paign. 

Senator  Doiksen  may  have  failed  in  his 
first  attempt  to  get  the  U.S.  Senate  to  accept 
an  amendment  that  would  overturn  the 
edict  of  the  Warren  Court.  But  if  the  States 
kick  up  enough  fuss.  Dkksen  might  win  the 
sscond  time  around. 
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WHY   U.S.    INFLATION    THREATENS 
THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  I  discussed  the  US.  balance  of 
payments  and  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks I  mentioned  that  the  principal 
area  on  which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Treasury  Department,  and 
other  administration  agencies  responsible 
for  Improving  our  adverse  balance  of 
payments  is  counting  on  an  improve- 
ment in  our  already  remarkably  favora- 
ble balance  of  trade. 

This  depends,  of  course,  largely  on  an 
Increase  in  our  exports.    Our  trade  poli- 


cies would  certainly  suggest  that  as  long 
as  American  prosperity  continues  our 
imports  will  continue  to  run  at  a  high 
and  increasing  level. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  on  its  front  page  a  superlative 
analysis  of  our  exports  prospects  by  Al- 
fred L.  Malabre,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  firsi^-class  job. 
It  is  balanced,  fair,  objective,  and  it  rec- 
ognizes some>  of  the  strengths  of  our 
trade  position  as  well  as  its  weaknesses. 

But  Malabre  points  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  American  exports  in  recent 
months  and  the  stabilizing  prices  that 
characterizes  the  prices  of  our  principal 
competitors  in  the  world. 

Malabre  points  out  that  our  highly 
favorable  balance  of  trade  has,  in  fact, 
been  based  on  relatively  stable  American 
prices-  over  the  past  few  years,  while 
prices  in  other  countries  of  the  free 
world  have  been  rising. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  aware  of  the  threat  inflation 
may  now  pose  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which,  as  any  realistic  analysis  of 
that  balance  must  show,  is  far  from 
solved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 

For  years  the  large  and  growing  trade  sur- 
plus of  the  United  States  has  been  the  envy 
of  foreign  capitals.  In  1964  It  reached  a 
record  $6.7  billion  and,  though  the  finr.l 
total  probably  won't  match  last  year's,  .iU 
signs  point  to  another  multlbilUon-collar 
surplus  for  1965.  A  singular  statistic  helps 
explain  this  happy  trend:  The  average  price 
of  U.S.  exports  has  remained  remarkably  fl-it 
in  a  period  when  the  general  price  movement 
in  world  markets  has  been  sharply  upward. 

Very  recently,  hottever,  this  picture  has  be- 
gun to  change — In  a  manner  that  does  not 
augur  well  for  the  United  States.  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  reports  show  that  the 
average  price  of  U.S.  exports,  which  as  recent- 
ly as  last  fall  stood  at  103  percent  of  the  1958 
average  of  100,  has  Jumped  to  105;  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  increase  can  be  appreciated 
if  one  considers  that  the  export  price  Index, 
at  103  last  fall,  was  no  higher  than  In  1961. 

At  the  same  time,  after  climbing  steadily 
for  years,  the  export  price  Indexes  of  many 
other  trading  nations  appear  to  be  leveling 
off.  The  Index  covering  the  major  Industrial 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  for  Instance. 
has  remained  at  104  percent  of  the  1958 
average  since  early  last  year;  between  mid- 
1963  and  mld-1964.  In  contrast,  this  Index 
climbed  4  percent. 

In  Japan,  export  prices  have  stood  at  101 
percent  of  the  1958  base  since  the  start  of 
last  year;  In  the  previous  2  years,  by  com- 
parison, the  Japanese  Index  climbed  more 
than  4  percent.  At  98.  Canada's  export  price 
index  is  actually  a  point  below  the  level  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  Other  countries  where 
export  prices  have  declined  in  recent  months 
include  Italy.  Denmark,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway,  and  Switzerland.  Export  prices 
have  remained  flat,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  West  Germany. 

By  no  coincidence,  IMP  figures  show  living 
costs  in  many  of  these  nations  are  climbing 
less  sharply — at  the  very  time  there  are 
signs  of  a  faster  rise  In  the  U.S.  cost  of  liv- 
ing. In  France,  where  President  de  Gaulle 
has  launched  an  antl-lnflatlon  drive,  living 
costs  have  barely  budged  since  the  start  of 
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the  year.  In  the  previous  12  months,  by 
comF>arlson,  they  Increased  nearly  4  percent 
and  the  gain  was  even  sharper  before  1964. 

The  living-cost  pattern  appears  slmUar  in 
such  other  lands  as  West  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Britain,  where  the  government  has  recently 
taken  major  steps  to  hold  down  prices.  In 
Japan,  where  the  cost  of  living  had  been  ris- 
ing especially  swiftly,  living  costs  actually 
fell  In  a  recent  month. 

The  U.S.  cost-of-living  index,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  begun  to  move  up  at  a  faster 
pace.  In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  Index  has 
risen  at  the  relatively  mild  rate  of  about  1.2 
percent  annually.  In  only  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  however,  the  rise  has  amounted  to 
1.1  percent,  a  gain  that  clearly  Indicates 
the  recent  period  of  1.2  percent  annual  gains 
may  be  over. 

The  rapid  pace  of  the  American  economy. 
ot  course,  has  tended  to  put  Increasing  up- 
ward pressure  on  U.S.  prices.  American  fac- 
tories, which  a  few  years  ago  were  using  less 
than  80  percent  of  their  full  capacity,  now 
are  operating  at  about  90  percent,  accord- 
ing to  Federal  estimates.  This  rate,  his- 
tory suggests,  is  dangerously  near  the  level  at 
which  prices  begin  to  move  up  swiftly. 

Similar  pressure  on  U.S.  prices  Is  indicated 
by  labor  statistics.  The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  married  men,  the  backbone  of 
the  labor  force,  amounts  to  only  2.3  percent, 
down  sharply  from  5.1  early  In  the  current 
'  economic  expansion.  On  top  of  all  this,  the 
prospect  of  rising  defense  outlays  for  Viet- 
nam can  only  add  infiationary  pressure. 

There  appears  to  be  no  such  motintlng 
price  pressure  In  many  countries  that  com- 
pete with  the  United  States  In  world  mar- 
kets. A  recent  report  by  New  York's  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  states  that  the  "tempo  of 
Europe's  economic  expansion  has  slowed  con- 
siderably this  year"  and  attributes  the  slow- 
down to  "restrictive,  antl-lnflatlonary  poli- 
cies on  the  part  of  most  governments." 

For  Instance,  according  to  the  report,  wage 
rates  In  most  European  countrlfes  are  rising 
more  slowly  than  a  year  ago.  In  Prance, 
typically,  wages  climbed  only  2  percent  in  the 
first  half  of  1965.  down  from  a  3.2  percent 
gain  in  the  like  1964  period.  It  also  should  be 
noted  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  placing  rela- 
tively little  strain  on  most  European  econ- 
omies; Britain,  In  fact,  recently  announced 
a  $616  mlUlon  slash  in  Its  annual  defense 
budget,  as  part  of  its  fight  against  Inflation. 
A  study  by  the  Boston  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  dlsctissed  In  the  July  Issue  of  the 
bank's  monthly  business  review,  also  Indi- 
cates the  U.S.  competitive  position  In  world 
markets  may  be  getting  rapidly  weaker.  The 
study,  which  covered  some  200  types  of  con- 
sumer goods,  concludes  that  In  foreign  mar- 
kets "our  position  has  sharply  deteriorated." 
In  addition  to  developments  on  the  price 
front,  there  is  some  Increasing  concern  over 
the  make-up  of  U.S.  trade  statistics.  Studies 
Indicate  the  big  surpluses  of  recent  years  re- 
flect more  than  simply  successful  competition 
In  the  world  markets.  They  also  reflect  such 
factors  as  Government  grants  and  exports  by 
U.S.  companies  to  their  foreign-based  sub- 
sidiaries. One  study,  which  scrutinized  the 
trade  figures  for  a  recent  year,  foimd  that  a 
$5.4  bUlion  trade  surplxas  melted  down  to  a 
$500  million  surplus  after  such  factors  were 
discounted. 

To  be  sxire.  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Uncle  Sam  Is  about  to  lose  his  position  as 
titan  of  world  trade.  It  Is  not  clear,  for  In- 
stance, that  the  recent  jump  In  U.S.  export 
prices  signals  a  long-term  trend  or  that 
Europe's  drive  against  Inflation  will  succeed. 
Nevertheless,  the  record  of  recent  months 
suggests  that  continuing  massive  trade  sur- 
pluses are  by  no  means  guaranteed.  Without 
such  surpluses.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
this  country's  balance-of -payments  problem, 
already  worrisome,  could  become  dire. 

Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr. 


I  APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
"Tydings  to  the  Rescue"  published  in 
the  Washington  Simday  Star  on  August 
22,  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Fair,  but 
Also  Effective,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ingt9n  Daily  News  on  August  20,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Aug.  22, 
1965J 
I  Tydings  to  the  Rescue 

It  Is  no  surprise  to  hear  that  a  nfew  move 
is  afoot  to  retain  all  of  Baltimore's  three  con- 
gressional seats — one  of  which  would  be 
sacrificed,  and  properly  so,  under  the  redls- 
trlcting  plan  approved  by  the  Maryland  Leg- 
islature this  year. 

The  fact  that  the  instigator  of  this  plot 
is  Maryland's  Senator  Joseph  Tydings,  how- 
ever, has  come  as  a  shock  to  nearly  everyone 
especially  his  friends. 

For  it  was  Senator  Tydings,  during  the 
debate  on  legislative  reapportionment,  who 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Senate  lib- 
erals who  lambasted  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. No  one  yelled  louder  than  he  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule.  For  what,  after  all,  is  as 
precious  as  the  value  of  a  citizen's  vote? 

Well,  the  exigencies  of  politics,  apparently, 
are  one  thing  as  precious.  In  any  event, 
without  dwelling  too  long  on  the  principle  of 
the  thing.  Senator  Tydings  has  concluded 
that  Baltimore's  three  Incutabent  Members 
of  the  House,  all  of  whom  have  considerable 
seniority,  are  simply  too  valuable  politically 
speaking,  for  Maryland  to  lose.  So  he  has 
urged  the  congressional  delegation  to  draft 
a  new  scheme,  for  presentation  to  the  State 
legislature,  which  would  preserve  Baltimore's 
representation. 

As  the  Star's  James  Rowland  pointed  out 
the  other  day,  the  delegation  had  no  luck 
whatever  In  a  slmiliar  venture  a  jear  ago. 
There  Is  little  question,  however,  that  It  will 
try  again. 

And  the  shame  of  It  Is  that  this  venture 
will  pose  another  hurdle  for  the  equitable 
redlstrictlng  plan  already  adopted.  The 
Baltimore  Congressmen  Involved  launched 
a  move  some  weeks  ago  to  pigeonhole  the 
adopted  plan  until  the  electorate  votes  It  up 
or  down  In  the  1966  elections.  That  move 
could  be  circumvented,  however.  If  the  leg- 
islature readopts  Its  plan  In  January  as  an 
emergency  measure.  And  It  should  do  pre- 
cisely that — Senator  Tydings'  efforts  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

fProm  The  Washington   (D.C.)   Dally  NewB, 

Aug.  20.  1965] 

Fair,  but  Also  Effective 

Senator  Dirksen  again  is  going  to  bat  for 
his  constitutional  amendment  on  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation  In  State  legisla- 
tures. He  should.  His  cause  Is  logical  and 
equitable. 

Recently,  the  Senator  was  narrowly  de- 
feated In  his  proposal  to  offer  the  p^ple  the  . 
right  to  make  their  own  decision.  In  each 
State,  on  how  their  legislatures  should  be 
divided.  This  amendment  simply  would 
have  given  the  voters  the  right  to  chooee 
whether  one  house  of  their  legislature  should 
be  allotted  along  lines  other  than  a  strict 
population  basis. 

The  amendment  lost  because  It  was  seven 
votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired for  a  constitutional  proposal. 

But  In  the  1966  session  of  Congress,  or  In 
the  next  Congress — eventually — an  Eunend- 
ment  such  as  Senator  Dirksen  advocates  will 


be  submitted  to  the  States.  Sooner  or  later 
the  people,  understanding  the  problem,  will 
demand  the  return  of  their  own  right — the 
right  to  decide,  for  tbe^^elves. 

The  liberals  who  oppose  the  Dirksen 
amendment  are  wrong  on  two  counts.  They 
are  wrong  because  they,  of  all  people,  are 
denying  the  voters  the  right  to  choose  for 
themselves  the  form  of  their  own  State  legis- 
latures. And  they  are  wrong  because  they 
persist  In  mixing  the  issues. 

The  only  Issue  In  the  Dirksen  amendment 
Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide. 

But  the  liberals  Insist  on  reading  It  as  a ' 
backhanded    attempt    to    perpetuate    mal- 
apportloned  legislatures. 

There  are  malapportioned  legislatures. 
That's  why  the  voters  of  Tennessee,  for 
example,  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  got 
a  ruling  that  If  the  Tennessee  legislature, 
as  the  State  constitution  required,  did  not 
apportion  Itself  fairly  the  courts  would 
tmdertake  the  Job. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  does  not  shut  the 
door  on  the  reform  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment. It  Is  an  Insurance  against  mlsappor- 
tlonment.  Because  It  provides  that  any 
allocation  of  legislative  districts  must  be 
approved  by  the  voters.  Moreover,  In  his 
new  version  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  the 
Senator  proposes  that  any  legislative  plan 
submitted  to  the  voters  first  must  have  been 
offered  by  a  legislature  in  which  at  least  one 
house  was  properly  apportioned  on  a  popula- 
tion basis. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  proposes  to  make 
legislatures  both  fairly  representative  and 
effectively  respresentatlve. 

So  we  hope  Senator  Dirksen  keeps  up  his 
fight  along  this  line.  And  that  those  who 
have  been  misrepresenting  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  will  get  their  sights  in  focus, 
so  they  will  see  that  this  Is  a  way  toward  the 
goals  they  claim  to  favor— fair  and  effective 
representation  In  State  legislative  haUs 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SERVICE  OF  MARK  TRICE  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  very  fine  secretary  to  the  minor- 
ity, Mark  Trice.  I  have  not  served  in 
the  Senate  nearly  so  long  as  many  of  my 
fellow  Senators,  but  in  the  time  that  I 
have  been  here  Mark  Trice  has  always 
been  an  excellent  source  of  information 
and  a  reliable  counselor.  He  has  always 
been  most  helpful  to  both  me  and  my 
staff.  Forty-five  years  of  exemplary 
service  is  certainly  an  enviable  record. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
distinct  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  Mark  Trice  on 
the  occasion  of  his  45th  anniversary  of 
service  to  the  Senate. 

In  compiling  this  proud  record  he  hjus 
been  unfailingly  cheerful  and  competent. 
It  is  amazing  how  he  keeps  tabs  on  what 
is  going  on  and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
minority  side  would  do  without  his  guid- 
ance and  counsel. 

My  association  with  Mark  precedes 
my  brief  service  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
because  in  the  thirties  I  worked  in  a 
senatorial  ofBce  while  going  to  law  school 
and  came  to  know  him  then.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  pace  of  the  Senate  was 
slower  than  it  is  today,  but  Mark  has 
kept  up  with  the  times  and  runs  things 
just  as  well  now  as  he  did  then; 

I  count  him  as  a  friend.  I  look  to  him 
for  guidance.   I  wish  for  Wm  many  more 
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years  of  serving  the  Senate  an  i 
try  in  his  sensitive  and  Impoftant 
tion. 
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OUTSTANDINa  YOUNG 
NATIONAL    WINNERS 
IN  WASHINGTON.  D.C.- 
•     lOR     CHAMBER     OF 
SPONSORS  EVENT 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr. 
soft-spoken  5th  and  6th 
from    Jackson,    Miss.;    a 
teacher  from  Devil's  Lake, 
courageous  10th  and  12th 
teacher  from  Atlanta;  and  a 
grade  teacher  from  Richmon  1 
recently  named  the  four 
ners   in   the   first   annual 
Young  Educator  Awards 
Statler-Hilton    hotel    in 
Capital. 

Each  of  the  four  won  a  $2, 
ship  with  which  to  further 
tion  and  a  handsome  trophy 
by  James  A.  Skidmore,  Jr., 
the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  o 
at  the  awards  banquet 
ing  educators,  Government 
ness  and  civic  leaders.    Thi 
were  selected  from  over  30, 
in  city  and  State  competit 
sored  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees 
Book  Encyclopedia. 

The  national  victors  are 
Coleman,  29,  of  4212 
way,  Richmond,  Va.,  sixth 
of  English  at  Thomas 
James  Morgan  Hale.  32,  of 
Road   NE.,   Atlanta,   Ga., 
English  at  Roosevelt  High 
ert  Hal  Moore,  30,  art 
at   the   Devil's  Lake   Publi( 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.;  and 
Quinn,  29,  of  3425  Casa 
a  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
way    Elementary    School 
Miss. 

The   4   were   selected 
representing    38   States, 
District  of  Columbia 
be  teachers  21  through  35 
who  teach  the  1st  and 
grades. 

The     West     Virghiia 
Martha  Rose  Roy  of  Philipqi 
received  her  B.S.  degree 
Broaddus  College  in  1951 
from  West  Virginia 
She  received  an  honor 
Alderson-Broaddus  and 
magna  cum  laude.    Miss 
of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa — w 
honorary  sorority,  and  _ 
Teachers  Association.    The 
Taylor  County  selected  her 
the  county  in  the  Miss 
during  the  centennial  yea: 
business  education  teachei 
High  School  in  Grafton,  W 

The    38 -State    contestants 
Washington   Thursday 
original  selection  was  made 
er's  school  principal  on  the 
tional  standards  developed 
The  criteria  followed  by 
judges     included 
ground;    teaching    skill; 
procedures ;    self -evaluatio  i 
tributlon  to  the  professior 
and  the  Nation. 
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The  winners  were  selected  by  Dr. 
Galen  Jones,  directdf  for  the  advance- 
ment of  secondary  education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association;  Dr.  Quen- 
tin  Earhart,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; and  John  Koontz.  associate  super- 
intendent of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Schools. 

Helen  Lee  Coleman  attended  Mary- 
mount  College  in  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  She 
majored  in  English  and  was  awarded  her 
B.A.  degree  in  1957,  and  is  vice  president 
of  the  College  Alumnae  Association  and 
a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma.  She 
was  recently  a  speaker  at  the  English 
teachers  conference  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

James  Morgan  Hale,  of  Atlanta,  is 
president  and  former '  treasurer  of  the 
Atlanta  Area  English  Club ;  national  di- 
rector and  State  vice  president  of  the 
Georgia  Jaycees.  He  attended  Emory 
University,  and  received  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1953  and  MA.T.  in  1959. 

As  newly  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Jaycees.  Hale  read  a  newspaper  item 
about  a  routine  zoning  permit  issued  to 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  national  headquarters 
across  the  street  from  an  Atlanta  ele- 
mentary school.  Hale  went  to  work  and 
secured  several  thousand  signatures  nec- 
essary to  secure  a  public  hearing,  and 
finally  was  able  to  arouse  the  community 
in  stopping  the  project. 

This  quick  success  for  Hale  and  the 
Jaycees  brought  nationwide  recognition 
but  it  is  said  it  cost  Hale  and  his  family 
many  sleepless  nights. 

Robert  Hal  Moore  teaches  in  the  Dev- 
il's Lake  Public  Schools.  He  attended 
Minot  State  Teachers  College  and  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  He  is  a 
member  of  Delta  Phi  Delta  and  was  one 
of  the  10  outstanding  art  teachers  in  the 
Midwest.  His  works  and  those  of  his 
students  have  been  hung  in  Washington. 
D.C.:  Grand  Forks  and  Minot.  N. Dak.; 
and  Philadelphia.  He  received  his  BA. 
degree  in  1956.  He  believes  that  the 
strongest  characteristic  of  a  teacher 
should  be  the  ability  to  inspire  and  to 
motivate.  He  has  written  articles  for 
magazines  and  is  writing  a  book  on  art 
methods  for  students. 

Betty  Helen  Quinn  received  her  B.A. 
degree  in  1958  and  her  M.E.  in  1961. 
During  her  college  years  she  received 
the  Kappa  Delta  Epsilon  Award  and 
membership  in  "Who's  Who  Among  Stu- 
dents in  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities." She  attended  Belhaven  and  Mis- 
sissippi Colleges.  Miss  Quinn  believes 
the  strongest  characteristic  of  a  teacher 
can  be  judged  by  the  rapport  she  is  able 
to  establish  with  her  students. 

Speakers  at  the  OYE  luncheon  In- 
cluded Senator  Maurine  Netjbehcer, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  and  Representative 
James  Roosevelt,  of  California.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  present  for  this  enjoy- 
able and  rewarding  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Panel  discussions  included:  "National 
Planning  and  Control  In  American  Edu- 
cation—Promise or  Peril";  "American 
Education  Should  Be  Concerned  With 
General     Pupil     Development";      and 


"American  Education  Should  Be  Focused 
on  Academic  Excellence." 

Allen  Ludden,  CBS  television  str.r  of 
the  program  "Password"  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  awards  banquet. 

Mr.  President,  commendations  are  due 
the  U.S.  Jaycees  and  World  Book  En- 
cyclopedia for  their  sponsorship  of  this 
valuable  activity.  By  recognizing  ex- 
cellence among  our  younger  educators  we 
encourage  a  strengthening  and  broaden- 
ing of  that  excellence. 


GI  HELP  FOR  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  *  Mr.  President,  the 
maintenance  ol  good  morale  and  esprit 
de  corps  among  our  troops  fighting  in 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  South  Vietnam 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  The  question  has 
been  raised  frequently  whether  these 
brave  men  who  are  carrying  the  burden 
of  war  in  that  faraway  land  realize  why 
they  are  fighting  and  what  they  are 
fighting  for. 

I  recently  came  into  possession  of  a 
letter  from  one  American  GI  who  has 
been  in  South  Vietnam  for  4  years 
training  the  Vietnamese  special  forces  in 
guerrilla  tactics.  This  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  MaJ.  Robert  Furman,  of 
Chicago,  to  his  friend,  Mrs.  Ruth  Sheldon 
Knowles. 

Mrs.  Knowles,  a  writer  and  lecturer, 
became  acquainted  with  Major  Furman 
while  visiting  South  Vietnam  a  few- 
months  ago.  This  illustrious  Oklahoma 
journalist  also  visited  her  son  while  tour- 
ing a  number  of  our  furthermost  out- 
posts in  the  junglfes  of  that  embattled 
country. 

Major  Furman,  Mrs.  Knowles  tells  me, 
is  a  bachelor  who  went  to  South  Viet- 
nam after  serving  in  Korea  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. Despite  his  grim  and  dangerous 
tasks  in  the  violence-ridden  villages  and 
countryside.  Major  Furman  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  friend,  as  well  as 
an  adviser,  teacher  and  leader  for  those 
South  Vietnamese  who  want  freedom. 

Major  Furman  h£is  adopted  two  blind 
Vietnamese  girls,  15  and  16  years  old. 
This  American  Army  major  is  financing 
the  education  of  these  Vietnamese  girls 
at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown.  Mass.  He  is  arranging  for 
them  to  learn  teaching  skills,  and  when 
he  retires  in  2  years,  and  after  the  girls 
finish  their  training,  he  has  planned  for 
the  three  of  them  to  return  to  Saigon  to 
teach  in  a  school  for  the  blind  to  prove 
.  to  the  Vietnamese  that  blind  people  can 
*  overcome  the  handicap. 

The  helpfulness,  the  humanity  which 
this  American  soldier  is  demonstrating, 
is  typical  of  the  American  way.  Mrs. 
Knowles,  upon  returning  from  South 
Vietnam,  wrote : 

This  Is  a  typical  American  value — this  Is 
what  Americans  do  wherever  they  go,  even 
In  a  war.  because  this  Is  the  American  natiire. 

Major  Furman's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Knowles,  dated  August  4,  1965,  reflects 
a  measure  of  understanding  and  high 
morale  which  deserves  our  careful  at- 
telrtion.  He  also  reflects  upon  recent 
events  within  this  country,  from  the  per- 
spective of  one  who  is  bearing  a  burden 
for  all  of  us.    As  a  document,  it  affords 
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timely  insight,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AtTGUST  4,  1965. 
Deak  Roth  :  I  just  got  back  from  a  stay  at 
the  hospital.  Nothing  serious,  just  a  gut 
infection  from  amebic  dysentery.  I'm  OK 
now  and  raring  to  go.  I  have  a  stack  of 
maU  to  answer  so  I  am  now  buckling  down 
to  It.  I'll  never  be  a  correspondent;  I  hate 
to  write.  I'm  crununy  at  It  but  wUl  give 
It  the  old  college  try. 

Things  are  a  little  busy  here  and  tension 
seems  to  be  mounting,  particularly  among 
the  uninitiated.  With  Special  Forces  troops, 
however,  this  Is  old  hat.  We  have  been  do- 
ing business  at  the  same  old  stand  for  a 
long  time  and  don't  panic  easily. 

That  was  a  real  fine  letter  you  wrote,  and 
the  boys  and  I  appreciate  what  you  have 
said  and  the  things  you  are  doing.  Maybe 
when  you  are  In  college  areas,  you  can  set 
some  of  those  mlxed-up  kids  straight.  You 
know,  the  demonstrators.  I  would  rather 
fight  over  here  than  In  Anytown,  n.S.A.  If 
some  of  those  kids  saw  some  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  butchered  by  the  Viet 
Cong  maybe  they  would  be  a  little  less  In- 
clined to  talk,  and  more  ready  to  help.  I 
cant  believe  that  today's  American  youth 
are  any  less  courageous  and  possess  any  less 
love  of  country  than  they  did  In  the  past, 
but  the  papers  we  read  sure  give  us  that 
impression. 

The  gxiya  over  here  don't  eigiect  to  be  ex- 
tolled as  heroes  and  don't  expect  the  folks 
back  there  to  raise  monuments  to  them. 
They  have  a  job  to  do  and  they  can  see  the 
need.  It  does,  however,  get  mighty  sicken- 
ing to  read  about  those  New  York  kids  burn- 
ing draft  cards  and  probably  going  off  to  a 
movie  or  hamburger  Joint  afterwards  brag- 
ging about  It.  Our  guys,  same  age,  same 
country,  work,  fight,  bleed,  and  die  so  those 
punks  can  theorize.  I'd  like  to  see  some 
demonstrations  for  our  country,  yea  and  wave 
the  flag.  too.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
any  shame  In  being  a  flag  waver. 

There  Is  no  one  who  wants  peace  anymore 
than  the  guy  who  Is  going  to  do  the  fighting 
and  possibly  the  dying.  I  want  peace  but 
not  at  the  cost  of  liberty. 

Turning  the  other  cheek  and  setting  the 
course  by  destroying  our  arsenal  Is  suicide. 
It  has  never  worked  and  never  will.  Strength 
is  the  way  to  peace.  Nobody  In  their  right 
minds  will  attack  anyone  who  will  pulverize 
them.  They  only  attack  when  they  are  sure 
they  can  win. 

Well,  how  about  that  for  a  tirade?  Off 
soap  box.    Thanks  again  klddo  and  keep  up 

the  good  work. 

Bob. 

DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  WATER 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  millions 
of  people  in  the  Northeast  never  stopped 
to  realize  the  value  of  water  until  they 
were  stopped  by  the  acute  water  short- 
age plaguing  their  area.  The  drought, 
worst  in  the  area's  recorded  history,  has 
lasted  for  45  months,  beginning  in  1961, 
and  deficiencies  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  at  least  another  year  even  if 
there  is  normal  precipitation  during  the 
coming  year. 

New  York  City  depends  on  reservoirs 
in  the  mountain  upland  areas  of  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  River  watersheds 
whose  present  resources  stand  at  only  48 
percent  capacity. 

Half  of  Phildelphia's  water  supply  is 
taken  directly  from  the  Delaware  River 
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at  the  Torresdale  intake,  and  the  re- 
mainder comes  from  the  Schuykill  River. 

The  issue  is  of  the  interrelated  sup- 
ply for  the  two  cities.  New  York  City, 
having  the  advantage  of  geographic 
proximity  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Delaware  River,  affects  the  needs  of 
Philadelphia  by  its  diversions  out  of  the 
river  drainage.  The  low  flow  of  the 
Delaware  increasingly  threatens  the 
Philadelphia  water  supply  with  saline 
contamination  as  salt  water  continues  to 
intrude  toward  the  Torresdale  intake. 

In  1954  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  au- 
thorized New  York  City  to  take  490  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day  from  the  Delaware  for 
that  city's  use.  The  Court  stipulated, 
however,  that  New  York  City  must  re- 
lease back  into  the  Delaware  200  million 
gallons  a  day  from  other  New  York 
reservoirs  to  supplement  the  volume  of 
flow  in  the  river.  On  June  14,  1965,  New 
York  City  stopped  the  required  releases 
to  conserve  its  own  supplies. 

This  and  low  runoff  from  the  spring 
thaws  in  the  mountain  area  have  caused 
the  water  volume  in  the  Delaware  down- 
stream from  New  York  to  reach  a  record 
low,  and  the  extent  of  the  salt  water 
line  threatening  Philadelphia  an  alltime 
high.  The  required  200  million  gallons 
a  day  releases  were  resumed  in  July  1965 
by  order  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  effective  until  September  10, 
1965. 

The  current  crisis  has  not  yet  reached 
the  proportions  of  actual  water  depriva- 
tion to  the  consumer.  The  water  short- 
age is  defined  in  terms  of  rapid  depletion 
of  reserve  resources  since  the  normal 
sources  have  been  used  up.  The  drought 
has  forced  the  cities  to  operate  on  in- 
adequate and  hazardous  reserves.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has 
stated  that  New  York  City's  shortage  is 
more  critical  than  Philadelphia's,  but 
this  situation  cannot  be  considered  in 
isolation.  The  obvious  problems  of  a 
water  shortage  in  New  York  City  are 
widened  and  deepened  by  their  impact  on 
cities  with  water  supplies  interrelated  to 
New  York's. 

These  problems  have  been  growing  for 
4  years.  Last  week  the  President  called 
a  conference  of  Governors,  mayors  and 
Senators  from  the  stricken  areas.  I  par- 
ticipated in  this  conference  then,  and  in 
subsequent  meetings  I  heard  many  rec- 
ommendations for  alleviating  drought 
conditions,  such  as  metering,  controlling 
leakage,  public  appeals,  further  research, 
appeals  to  industry  and  privately  owned 
reservoirs,  and  so  forth. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Theodore  Schad, 
senior  specialist  in  engineering  and  pub- 
lic works  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  on  previous  rec- 
ommendations to  ease  the  water  shortage 
problem.  At  present  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  study- 
ing water  quality  conditions  in  the  Hud- 
son River  and  New  York  City  engineers 
are  planning  emergency  and  limited  use 
of  the  Hudson  River.  As  seen  from  Mr. 
Schad's  study,  which  I  will  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Record,  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  concept  of  using  the  Hud- 
son River  as  a  primary  source  of  water 
supply  fbr  New  York  City. 


In  July  1951,  an  engineering  panel  on 
water  supply  made  recommendations  to 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City  on  the  sub- 
ject of  future  water  sources  for  the  city. 
Its  letter  of  transmittal  stated  that  the 
committee  believed  that  the  Hudson 
River  with  filtration  was  the  best  source 
and  should  be  developed  as  the  next  step 
for  meeting  the  future  needs  of  the  city. 
The  quality  of  the  water  after  filtration 
was  the  same  or  better  tha«  the  present 
soiu-ces,  the  cost  much  lower — a  saving 
of  $100  million  over  the  40-year  period — 
the  volume  eight  times  the  present  aver- 
age annual  use  by  New  York.  Use  of  the 
Hudson  would  stop  encroachment  upon 
mountain  streams  and  would  be  flexible 
in  its  utilization. 

Despite  these  recommendations.  New 
York  City  decided  to  use  the  western 
branch  of  the  Delaware  River  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  city's  water  supply  dur- 
ing the  1950's  on  the  assumption  of  better 
quality,  which  has  turned  out  to  be 
faulty.  Had  New  York  City  followed  the 
committee's  recommendations  which 
enumerated  U?e  assets  of  the  Hudson  as 
the  primary  water  source,  the  most  crit- 
ical problems  facing  the  area  today 
would  have  been  solved.  But  it  does 
little  good  to  cry  over  spilt  water.  With 
the  problem  facing  the  New  York  City 
administration,  and  solutions  based  on 
extensive  studies  before  them,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great 
duplication  of  research  and  factfinding 
efforts  by  the  I>epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Secretary 
Udall.  Hopefully,  the  solution  which 
seems  obvious  to  an  impartial  and  in- 
formed source,  Mr.  Schad,  will  become 
obvious  In  the  very  near  future  to  New 
York  City  officials.  The  Hudson  should 
be  developed  as  the  priinary  source  of 
water  for  New  York,  thus  allowing  Phil- 
adelphia and  nearby  New  Jersey  cities 
unthreatened  use  of  the  Delaware. 
There  need  not  any  longer  be  an  objec- 
tion to  using  purified  sewerage  water 
since  many  major  cities  do  so. 

In  the  light  of  sound  engineering  facts, 
it  is  not  justifiable  for  New  York  City  to 
utilize  its  geographical  upstream  posi- 
tion on  the  Delaware  to  deprive  cities 
further  south  of  use  of  the  Delaware 
water  when  it  has  a  much  better  source 
in  all  technical  aspects,  namely  the  Hud- 
son. And  why  should  Philadelphia  be 
endangered  unnecessarily  by  the  waste- 
ful and  shortsighted  plans  of  the  New 
York  City  administration? 

As  New  York  City's  follies  come  into 
public  view,  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  cities  in  the  form  of  a 
water  bank,  which  would  store  the  re- 
quired releases  Into  the  Delaware  in 
reservoirs  for  use  by  New  York  City  un- 
less the  security  of  Philadelphia's  water 
supply  is  further  endangered  by  salt 
water.  I  commend  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration for  Its  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
solution  to  the  problem,  but  I  wonder 
why  the  administration  is  taking  steps 
to  make  amends  for  the  mistakes  of  New 
York  City  in  its  present  policies,  when 
the  need  for  an  overhaul  of  the  New 
York  City  water  supply  syst^  is  obvious 
from  an  engineering  standpoint. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  Mr.  SchEW's  repc+t 
I    referred    earlier    be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


prir  ted 
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The  Libhart  op 
Washington.  D.C.,  A 
To:  Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 
Prom:  Theodore  M.  Schad, 

In  engineering  and  pxiblic 
Subject :  Water  shortage  In  the 
States. 
This  Is  in  response  to  your  re 
as  to  ways  to  alleviate  drought 
the  Northeastern  States,  with 
erence  to  the  water  shortage 
City  and  Its  effect  on  the  flow  li 
River. 

A  report  to  the  President 
1965,  by  the  Water  Resources 
titled     "Drought    in     ' 
States,"  outlines  a  whole  series 
the   Council   recommends   be 
Federal    Government    to 
conditions     throughout     the 
United  States.    As  I  understand 
a  copy  oX  the  report  from  the 
there  Is  no  need  for  me  to  rer 
meroxis  recommendations  thai 
In  that  report.     Prom  the  v 
State    of    Pennsylvania    and 
River   Basin,    however.   It 
creased   attention   shoxUd   be 
point  that  is  mentioned  in  th 
port.     I  refer  to  the  possibill  y 
the  Hudson  River  as  a  primary 
the  New  Yorlc  City  water  su 

On  page  9.  the  report  mentions 
York  City  "has  begun  an  en 
naissance  to  construct  an 
Ing  plant  on  the  Hudson  Rivei 
It  indicates  that  the  Department 
Bducation.    and   Welfare   is 
study  of  water  quality  conditio  is 
8on  River.    Actually,  the  use 
River  as  a  primary  source  of  w 
been  considered  and  favorably 
by  eminent  engineers  as  far  bapk 
years  of  the  present  century. 
be  said  that  New  York  City 
present  water  crisis,  both  for  it  self 
delphia,  by  Its  failure  to  accept 
mendation  when  it  was  most 
In  1951.     Instead,  it  proceede  1 
the  CannonsviUe  reservoir  on 
of  the  Delaware  as  the  next 
water  supply  system.     The 
over  the  last  4  years  has  res\il 
bUity   of   this  small   watershed 
the  flow  needed  by  New  York 
stream  users  on  the  Delaware 
may  be  too  late  to  help  very  m  ich 
present  drought  period,  it  wopld 
slrable,  from  the  viewpoint  o 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
to   develop    the   Hudson    Riv^r 
source  of  water  supply,  so 
serious  water  shortages  can  be 
future  periods  of  drought. 

The  Hudson  River  has  man] 
a  source  of  supply  for  New  y  ork 
example,  the  average  discharge 
River  at  Green  Island  near  Albpny 
year  period  of  record  1946-56 
acre-feet  or  roughly  9.4  billior 
This  is  almost  eight  times  the 
annual  use  by  the  city  of 
billion  gallons  per  day.     The 
of  record  is  1,270  cubic  feet 
this  point  or  about  800  milllt>n 
day. 

By  contrast  the  flow  of 
Montague,  N.J.,  Just  below  Pott 
than  4,800,000  acre-feet   and 
discharge  has  been  as  low  as 
per    second     (265    m.g.d  ) 
third  of  the  water  available 
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River  during  the  lowest  period  of  record.  The 
west  branch  of  the  Delaware,  from  which  the 
newest  water  supply  for  the  city  of  New  York 
has  been  developed  in  the  Cannonvllle  Res- 
ervoir. Is  an  even  smaller  stream  having  an 
average  flow  of  only  772,000  acre-feet  (690 
m.g.d.)  with  a  minimum  discharge  recorded, 
without  regulation,  of  only  32  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

These  facts  were  not  unknown  to  the  city 
of  New  York  when  it  made  its  decision  to  go 
to  the  west  branch  of  the  Delaware  River 
for  the  expansion  of  Its  water  supply  during 
the  decade  of  the  1950's.  In  July  1951.  an 
engineering  panel  on  water  supply  made  rec- 
ommendations to  the  mayor's  committee  on 
management  survey  of  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  subject  of  futxire  water  sources  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  panel  consisted  of 
Thorndike  Savllle,  Sr..  W.  W.  Horner,  Louis  R. 
Howson,  and  Abel  Wolman,  four  the  most  dis- 
tinguished consulting  engineers  in  the  field 
of  municipal  water  supply  in  the  United 
States.  Among  other  things  the  committee 
stated  (letter  of  transmittal,  p.  xiv)  : 

"After  consideration  of  all  available 
sources,  the  panel  believes  the  Hudson  River, 
with  filtration,  offers  the  best  solution  and 
that  it  should  be  developed  as  the  next  step 
for  meeting  the  future  needs  of  New  York 
City.  Among  the  factors  influencing  this 
opinion  are : 

"(a)  By  standard  filtration  process,  Hud- 
son River  water  can  be  made  equal  to,  if  not 
better  in  quality  than,  that  now  supplied  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  project  also  has 
an  important  security  value  resulting  from 
the  ability  of  the  Hudson  River  to  free  Itself 
of  radioactive  or  biological  contamination. 

"(b)  The  development  cost  per  m.g.d.  of 
additional  safe  supply  is  much  the  lowest, 
being  less  than  one-third  that  of  any  upland 
source  to  supply  comparable  quantities. 

"(c)  It  Is  also  lowest  in  annual  cost,  sav- 
ing the  city  at  least  $100  million  prior  to  the 
year  2000  as  compared  to  the  proposed  Can- 
nonsviUe development  of  the  board  of  water 
supply. 

"(d)  It  can  be  Initially  developed  to  mod- 
erate proportions,  and  readily  enlarged  to 
meet  Increased  demands,  unlike  most  upland 
sources. 

"(e)  It  is  most  flexible  In  Its  utilization, 
requiring  substantial  operation  only  during 
unusually  dry  periods  when  water  from  the 
upland  sources  Is  Insufficient. 

"(f)  The  Hudson — particularly  with  the 
upland  storage,  which  in  Sacandaga  Reser- 
voir alone  is  seven  times  the  volume  of  the 
Kenslco  Reservoir — is  substantially  Inex- 
haustible. 

••(g)  No  delays  due  to  interstate  negotia- 
tions or  application  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  are  required  for  an  initial  Hudson 
River  development  in  contrast  to  any  pro- 
posals for  new  upland  Delaware  sources. 

••(h)  The  encroachment  of  New  York  City 
upon  mountain  streams  for  water  supply 
uses  will  be  stopped  for  many  years,  thus 
preserving  such  streams  for  fishing,  wildllfCr^ 
recreation  and  other  conservation  uses.  In 
addition  the  city  will  not  be  charged  for 
taxes  on  lands  taken  for  water  supply  pur- 
poses, for  policing,  for  sanitation  and  other 
costs  required  by  law  when  upland  areas 
are  taken  for  water  supply  reservoirs." 

The  panel  proposed  a  plan  for  pumping 
water  from  an  Intake  in  the  Hudson  River 
Just  below  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  Prom  this  point 
it  would  be  pumped  to  a  filtration  plant  near 
Chelsea,  N.Y.,  where  It  would  be  chlorinated, 
filtered,  and  pvunped  into  the  Delaware 
aqueduct  and  delivered  to  the  existing  New 
York  City  water  supply  reservoirs.  The  panel 
stated  (p.  79)  :  •'It  is  shown  that  by  ordinary 
standard  filtration  processes  Hudson  River 
water  can  be  made  to  equal,  If  not  better, 
the  quality  of  water  now  supplied  to  New 
York  City." 

The  committee  made  several  other  recom- 
mendations which  are  still  pertinent  with  re- 


spect to  dealing  with  the  New  York  City 
water  supply  problem.  Among  these  was  a 
recommendation  that  consideration  be  given 
to  more  extensive  metering  of  customer  serv- 
ices, and  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
reduction  of  leakage  and  waste  from  the 
water  distribution  system.  The  panel  sug- 
gested that  the  latter  source  might  lead  to 
a  saving  of  150  million  gallons  a  day  without 
curtailing  or  restricting  any  proper  water 
usage. 

The  existence  of  this  report  and  earlier 
reports  going  back  to  1900  by  competent 
engineers,  recommending  the  Hudson  as  an 
obvious  source  of  water  for  New  York  City 
suggests  that  development  of  the  Hudson  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  reinstallation 
of  the  emergency  Intake  and  pumping  plant 
at  Chelsea  Is  warranted. 

Accordingly,  it  would  appear  desirable  for 
Pennsylvania  to  insist  in  every  way  possible 
that  New  York  City  be  forced  to  develop  the 
Hudson  River  supplies  even  to  the  extent  ol 
additional  storage  on  the  Hudson,  if  such  is 
needed,  so  that  the  Hudson  would  become  a 
major  permanent  source  of  water  supply  for 
the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area  leaving 
the  Delaware  for  use  of  growing  industry 
and  municipalities  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 
Theodore  M.  Schad. 


THE   CRITICAL  COIN   SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion has  for  more  than  a  year  been  in- 
volved in  a  critical  coin  shortage  crisis. 
The  problems  which  this  issue  raises  for 
American  commerce  in  all  50  States  has 
been  well  publicized.  The  Government 
genuinely  has  tried  to  wrestle  with  this 
problem  and  has  considered  all  sorts  of 
voluntary  and  involuntary  means  of 
finding  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Recently — and  to  my  deep  regret — the 
Congress  authorized  a  desilverization  of 
our  coinage  and  a  cutback  in  the  silver 
content  of  the  50-cent  piece. 

But  citizens  generally  have  not  ad- 
dressed themselves  *p  this  problem  which 
is  why  I  am  particularly  impressed  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor from  my  State  calling  on  citizens  to 
agree  among  themselves  not  to  hoard 
coins  and  pledge  themselves  to  oppose 
hoarding  or  speculating  in  coins. 

This  is  a  subject  that  I  hope  will  be 
taken  seriously  by  many  communities) 
across  this  country  because  it  involves/ 
individual  responsibility  in  solving  what 
Is  a  serious  problem  for  all  American 
business  and  indeed  for  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  monetary  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn of  Paul  K.  Gardner  in  the  Lovelock 
Review  Miner  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reqord, 
cs  follows: 
t  Whom    Do    You   Love? 

♦  (An  editorial  by  Patil  K.  Gardner) 

Do  you  love  your  conmiunlty? 

Do  you  love  your  State? 

Do  you  love  America? 

Or  you  do  you  only  love  yourself? 

These  questions  are  to  the  point.  Wh:it 
Is  happening  to  our  monetary  system  Is  in- 
volved. An  outflowing  of  local  patriotism 
could  do  much  to  relieve  present  difficulties. 

We  estimate  that  Lovelock  people  have 
stored  away  over  5,000  silver  dollars.  They 
are  engaged  at  present  In  putting  half  dollars 
and  quarters  in  their  socks  and  under  their 
mattresses.  Some  are  foolishly  storing  silver 
certiflcates.  An  estimated  $10,000  Is  being 
hoarded  here. 
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A  very  few  Pershing  Covinty  business 
people  are  grabbing  all  the  change  they  can 
get  their  hands  on  and  concealing  the  fact. 

We  wouldn't  be  surprised  that  there  are 
millions  of  silver  dollars  and  other  coins 
taken  out  of  circulation  in  Reno.  Hoarding 
In  Nevada  could  amount  to  $50  million. 

Innocently,  local  adults  and  their  children 
have  hundreds  of  piggy  banks  that  are  full 
of  much  needed  coins.  They  may  have  for- 
gotten where  such  savings  have  been  stored. 

Why  all  this  hoarding,  this  miserliness? 

Because  the  government  Is  taking  the  sil- 
ver out  of  dimes  and  quarters,  reducing  It 
in  50  cents  pieces  and  refusing  to  mint  more 
silver  dollars.  They  have  the  crazy  idea  that 
they  are  going  to  make  some  big  profit  out 
of  holding  the  coins.  But  they  fall  to  real- 
ize that  burled  money  earns  no  interest. 

It  Is  said  that  one  can  get  $1.25  for  a  sliver 
dollar  today.  But  a  dollar  deposited  in  re- 
turn for  a  time  certificate  can  yearly  earn 
41/2  cents.    In  5  years,  It  will  earn  25  cents. 

But  this  Is  a  very  small  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Money  was  made  for  use  of  the  people  Just 
as  streets  were.  Hoarding  money  Is  like 
blocking  off  a  section  of  a  street. 

Hoarding  change  In  Lovelock  is  already 
btirtlng.  If  the  selfish  trend  continues.  It 
will  be  a  deadly  hurt. 

But  hoarding  goes  further.  It  la  affecting 
the  gaming  and  tourist  business.  Lovelock, 
Pershing  County,  and  the  State  of  Nevada 
depend  on  these  for  a  large  part  of  their 
income.  If  you  are  hoarding,  you  are  hurt- 
ing them. 

By  hoarding  you  are  showing  lack  of  faith 
in  America  to  survive.  If  you  are  afraid  of 
inflation,  how  are  you  going  to  cash  in  on  it 
with  your  dollars?  Eventually,  laws  will  be 
passed  to  head  you  off.  And  eventually, 
quarter,  and  half  dollars  will  be  replaced  with 
paper  money,  if  hoarders,  and  their  likes  keep 
up  their  practice. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  movement  started 
in  Pershing  County,  and  Lovelock  Ir  par- 
ticular. In  which  a  public  list  is  signed,  agree- 
ing not  to  hoard,  and  pledging  oneself  to  take 
every  possible  means  of  preventing  hard  cash 
leaving  the  community. 

This  would  Involve  turning  In  hoardings, 
emptying  piggy  banks  and  arrangement  with 
the  local  bank  to  cooperate. 

We  appeal  to  the  local  loyalty  and  the 
patriotism  of  Lovelock  people  to  do  their  part 
in  correcting  this  evU  situation. 

"We  would  publish  free  of  charge  such  a 
list." 


TRAVEL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  URGED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Holiday  magazine  has  imdertaken  an 
important  initiative  much  needed  In  the 
field  of  U.S.  travel,  namely  to  unite  all 
segments  of  the  industry  within  a  Travel 
Advisory  Council  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  Business  Council. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
such  a  Travel  Advisory  Council  to  give 
the  industry  a  spokesman  and  to  provide 
an  effective  bridge  between  the  Industry 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
advise  the  latter  on  matters  of  broad 
public  policy. 

On  July  20  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2305, 
which,  I  believe,  would  put  this  Nation 
on  the  road  toward  becoming  a  premier 
travel  Nation.  I  am  pleased  that  Sen- 
ators ScoTT,  Long  of  Missouri,  McGee, 
Hartke,  Cannon,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Pearson,  Brewster.  Biblk,  and 
Clark  have  recognized  the  potential  of 
tills  bill  and  are  cosponsorlng  it.  Sen- 
ator Magnttson.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  has  recently  as- 


sured me  that  earls»-^.nezt  session  the 
committee  will  schedule  a  full  dress  re- 
view of  U.S.  tourist  policies  and  at  that 
time  the  committee  will  give  S.  2305  full 
and  careful  consideration. 

With  an  expanded  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
an  effective  domestic  travel  program,  a 
closely  coordinated  .U.S.  Government 
travel  effort;  and  a  National  Travel  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  in  being — 
which  are  provided  for  in  S.  2305 — and 
a  Travel  Advisory  Council,  patterned 
after  the  Business  Council  giving  the  In- 1 
dustry  a  spokesman  before  Federal  Gov- 
ernment councils,  the  United  States 
would  have  the  appropriate  means  to 
transform  this  Nation  into  the  first 
ranking  travel  Nation  it  could  and  should 
be. 

I  wish  once  again  to  commend  Holi- 
day magazine  for  undertaking  to  Initiate 
the  Travel  Advisory  Council  and  Jirge 
the  U.S.  travel  industry  to  give  this  pro- 
posal its  earnest  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
circulated  among  U.S.  travel  Industry  on 
this  subject  by  Garth  Hite,  vice  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  Holiday  magazine 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HOLOAT, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  very  long  letter.  It 
concerns,  however,  a  subject  that  Is  very 
important  to  you  and  to  us — the  travel  In- 
dustry. I  mtist  ask  your  Indulgence,  then, 
to  spend  a  little  more  time  with  this  letter 
than   with   the  usual  correspondence. 

The  proposal  seriously  advanced  earlier 
this  year  to  President  Johnson  by  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury to  correct  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  by  Imposing  a  $100  penalty  tax  upon 
all  Americans  traveling  outside  the  country 
was  viewed  by  Holiday  with  considerable 
anxiety.  While  the  proposal  was  discarded 
by  the  President,  this  decision  is  considered 
a  temporary  one  to  enable  the  President  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  deficit  pan 
be  erased  by  other  means.  In  fact,  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  have  said 
that  as  long  as  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  renains  critical — and  they  still  con- 
sider it  a  trisls  situation — the  poesibillty  of 
a  penalty  tax  of  some  kind  being  imposed 
must  be  considered.  Already  passports  is- 
sued to  Americans  In  the  first  3  months 
of  1965  have  shot  up  nearly  13  percent  over 
the  total  issued  In  the  same  period  last  year. 
This  development  has  been  noted  with  mis-  - 
givings  by  some  Government  officials. 

Immediately  after  the  head  tax  proposal 
was  offered.  Holiday  launched  what  eventu- 
ally developed  Into  a  very  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  the  travel  Industry  and  its 
relations  (or  more  accurately  its  lack  of 
them)  with  the  Federal  Government.  We  do 
not  believe  that  undue  criticism  should  be 
directed  at  the  Government;  the  major 
fault — if  it  can  be  called  that — lies  within 
the  travel  industry  as  a  whole  In  that  it  has 
failed  to  communicate  with  Qovernment. 
Our  primary  goal  was  to  determine  how  well 
organized  the  industry  was  to  deal  with  what 
may  have  been  a  serious  threat  to  overseas 
travel,  but  this  later  was  broadened  into  a 
searching  look  at  the  Industry's  present 
ability  to  protect  Itself,  not  merely  against 
the  penalty  tax  threat,  but  against  any  other 
danger,  now  unforeseen,  that  may  arise  with- 
out warning  In  the  months  ahead.  Equally 
important,  we  sought  to  learn  how  well.  If 
at  all,  the  travel  industry  had  Impressed 
the  Government  and  the  public  with  its  Im- 


portance to  the  national  economy,  and  the 
need  for  encouraging  rather  than  harassing 
an  industry  that  is  now  the  third  largest  In 
the  Nation.  We  are  weU  aware,  of  course, 
that  other  companies  and  groups — American 
Express.  Pan  American,  Travel  Agent  maga- 
zine. Travel  Weekly,  ASTA.  and  Infoplan, 
among  others — hav^  done  considerable  prob- 
ing of  the  problem  and  have  compUed  a  great 
deal  of  Information  on  this  subject. 

The  results  of  Holiday's  general  inquiry, 
which  was  based  upon  interviews  with  Gov- 
ernment officials  concerned  with  travel  mat- 
ters as  well  as  with  executives  of  the  variotxs 
travel  organizations,  were  predictable  but 
dismaying.  While  all  of  the  different  groups 
within  the  industry  were  organized  accord- 
ing to  their  Immediate  Interests,  no  organiza- 
tion existed  to  speak  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  or  to  unite  it  for  conimon  defense. 

Stated  briefly,  these  facts  emerged: 

FROM  the  government 

An  acknowledgment  that  there  was  no 
central,  responsible  source  recognized  by  the 
Government  to  which  It  cotild  ttim  for  sta- 
tistics covering  the  entire  travel  Industry. 

2.  An  expressed  vrilllngness  to  recognize 
and  cooperate  with  a  central  organization 
which  would  represent  the  Industry. 

3.  Widely  varying  and  often  conflicting 
data  quoted  by  the  Government  in  Its  state- 
ments on  the  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
the  value  of  travel  to  the  national  economy, 
and  the  Indirect  responsibility  of  toxirlsm  In 
enlarging  certain  sales  and  export  figures. 
(Notably  in  the  aircraft  Industry.) 

4.  A  determination  to  reduce  by  persua- 
sion, if  by  no  other  means,  the  oversea  travel 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

raoM  the  indttstrt 

1.  A  general  feeling  of  anxiety  growing 
from  a  realization  that  a  large  and  powerful 
Industry  lacks  the  organization  to  protect  Its 
own  welfare. 

2.  A  universal  feeling  that  the  risks  m- 
herent  in  this  situation  are  more  likely  to 
increase  than  decrease  in  the  years  ahead, 
since  the  established  pattern  of  Govermnent 
control  is  obviously  an  expanding  one. 

3.  A  general  conviction  that  the  travel  in- 
dustry has  grown  to  the  {xilnt  where,  aside 
from  any  Government  threats,  It  would  be 
in  Its  own  best  interests  to  have  the  means 
of  providing  reliable  statistics  and  informa- 
tion to  the  public. 

Many  other  facts,  not  connected  with 
spending  or  the  economy,  also  were  disclosed 
by  these  talks.  Pa6sp>ort  and  custom  policies, 
the  tying-in  of  the  President's  beautification 
program  with  domestic  travel,  public  invest- 
ment in  the  expansion  of  our  national  park 
system,  future  scope  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice, and  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  White 
House  in  recruiting  top  travel  executives  for 
Government  posts — all  were  disctissed  with 
the  appropriate  authorities  and  all  refiected 
a  generally  unilateral  point  of  view  rather 
than  one  incorporating  the  views  of  both  the 
Govenmient  and  the  Industry. 

Admittedly,  the  travel  Industry  is  coui- 
poeed  of  a  number  of  businesses  that  are 
widely  divergent — such  as  motels,  railroads, 
gas  stations,  airlines,  shiplines.  resorts,  and 
car  rentals — yet  the  mobility  of  man  is  a 
common  thread  that  links  them  together  and 
provides  each  with  a  stake  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  entire  industry.  But  be- 
cause the  industry  is  splintered  and  ranges 
so  broadly.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  single 
organization  that  can  serve  aU  of  its  varied 
interests.  In  fact,  the  usual  trade  associa- 
tion concept  would  contain  so  many  inev- 
itable conflicts  of  interests,  between  types 
of  carriers,  between  overseas  and  domestic 
travel,  between  regions,  etc.,  that  it  would 
be  totally  unworkable. 

The  full  potential  of  the  travel  industry  Is 
difficult  to  prophesy  but  It  Is  conceivable 
that  within  25  years  It  wiU  be  established 
as  the  world's  largest  industry.     Long  before 
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done  by  special  committees,  the  executive 
committee  Is  empowered  to  appoint  such 
committees  and  to  name  the  chairmen 
thereof. 

Where  desirable,  committees  may  have 
noncouncll  members  who  are  specifically 
qualified  to  bring  information  on  matters 
under  the  committee's  consideration, 

5.  Meetings:  Meetings  of  the  Travel  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  be  held  at  least  twice  a 
year  or  more  often,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  and  at  any 
time  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

6.  Reports:  Committee  reports  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Travel  Advisory  Council 
for  approval  unless  prior  authority  Is  given 
for  a  committee  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Government  agency  or  branch  involved. 

7.  Council  fund:  The  chairman  of  the 
council  is  authorized  to  solicit  and  collect  a 
previously  determined  fund  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  council. 

8.  Amendments:  This  organizational  struc- 
ture may  be  amended  or  changed  at  any 
regular  meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  active  members  of  the  council. 

Holiday  has  no  wish  to  persuade  the 
travel  industry  into  organizing  Itself,  or  in- 
deed, to  take  any  other  action.  But,  we 
wanted  to  present  our  findings  to  our  friends 
in  the  industry  for  whatever  value  they  may 
be.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  in- 
dustry leaders  are  looking  ahead  in  this  di- 
rection, and  that  many  feel  some  form  of 
organization  is  necessary.  Moreover,  we 
would  be  agreeable  to  taking  the  Initiative 
in  calling  together  in  Washington,  or  In  any 
other  more  convenient  location,  the  leaders 
of  the  travel  industry  for  a  symposium  to 
discuss  this  issue,  and  related  topics.  If 
such  a  meeting  should  come  about,  we  would 
seek  to  have  on  hand  some  top  Government 
officials  as  well  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
business  council  who  could  describe  In  de- 
tail the  manner  in  which  that  organization 
operates. 

Any  council  which  may  be  established, 
such  as  that  outlined  here,  should  represent 
domestic  travel  Interests  as  well  as  those 
promoting  overseas  travel,  and  its  ultimate 
purpose  must  be  far  broader  than  Just  block- 
ing the  lmp>osltlon  of  a  penalty  tax  or  pro- 
moting the  "See  the  U.S.A."  program.  The 
council  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
entire  travel  market  only  If  It  provides  a 
continuous  two-way  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  industry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  genuinely  feel  that  the  travel 
Industry  is  in  a  position  to  make  great  strides 
within  the  next  few  years,  but  we  know  that 
while  there  are  enormous  opportunities  In 
this  field,  it  Is  Inevitable  that  there  shall  also 
be  constant  problems.  We  pledge  our  full 
assistance  to  the  Industry  in  dealing  with 
both  the  opportunities  and  the  problems. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  review 
this  matter.  Perhaps  you  agree  that  Its  Im- 
portance and  urgency  to  your  company  and 
the  travel  industry  at  large  require  Imme- 
diate attention.  I  would  therefore  appre- 
ciate your  comments  or  reaction  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Garth  Hrre, 
Vice  President  and  Publisher. 
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THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  two  ex- 
cellent editorials  from  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution and  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  concerning  the  President's 
course  of  action  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

These  editorials  support  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy,  and  make  the  point  that 
our  forces  remain  in  Vietnam  by  invita- 


tion and  that  we  are  there  to  assist  in 
turning  back  the  tide  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia,  and  that  radi- 
cal attacks  upon  this  policy  in  effect 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 

Aug.  14.  19651 

President  Johnson  Scotches  Rumor — We 

Remain  in  Vietnam  bt  Invitation 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  our  Ambassador  to  Vietnam,  have 
made  special  efforts  to  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  is  participating  in  the  war 
against  the  Vletcong  only  at  the  request  of 
the  Vietnamese  Government. 

Earlier,  Ambassador  Lodge  had  been  quoted 
in  a  supposed  leak  from  private  committee 
hearings  as  vowing  that  the  United  States 
would  stay  in  Vietnam  with  or  without  the 
invitation  of  the  legitimate  government. 

If  that  had  been  a  true  statement  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  it  would  have  represented  a  sharp 
shift  of  our  long-standing  ground  rules  and 
would  seriously  have  weakened  America's 
moral  position  In  the  war. 

"I  didn't  say  that.  I'll  tell  you,"  Mr.  Lodge 
said  of  the  unsubstantiated  report. 

And  the  President  declared:  "The  United 
States  would  never  undertake  the  sacrifice 
these  efforts  require  if  its  help  were  not 
wanted  and  requested." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  mischief  done  by  the 
report  of  alleged  testimony  now  is  undone. 

It  Is  true  that  the  United  States  has  in- 
terests in  Vietnam  exclusive  of  protecting  the 
Vietnamese  Government.  Vietnam  is,  as 
Korea  was  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  the  line 
drawn  against  Communist  aggression.  It  is 
important  that  the  tide  be  checked  before 
all  of  southeast  Asia  is  flooded. 

But  we  are.  after  all,  fighting  on  Vietnam- 
ese soil.  To  do  so  uninvited  would  not  only 
Increase  the  danger  to  our  troops  manyfold, 
but  it  would  well  nigh  destroy  our  moral 
position. 

As  long  as  we  show  the  firmness  of  our 
commitment  to  protect  Vietnam,  and  strive 
to  help  solve  the  social  and  political  needs 
of  the  people  as  well  as  the  military,  the 
chances  are  very  slim  that  we  will  be  asked 
out. 

(From    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin. 

Aug.  11,  19651 

Giving  Aid  and  Comfort 

Teach-ins.  public  hearings,  and  grassroots 
rallies,  designed  to  excite  the  public  against 
American  resistance  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  southeast  Asia,  may  be  tolerated  in 
the  name  i5f  free  speech.  Even  a  Rutgers 
professor  who  said  he  would  rejoice  in  a 
Vletcong  victory  (that  Is,  In  a  defeat  for  the 
United  States) ,  is  supposed  to  be  merely  ex- 
pressing a  permissible  opinion,  according  to 
the  governing  body  of  his  university. 

Obstructive  action  Is  something  quite 
different.  Out  In  California,  at  Oakland,  for 
2  days  running,  demonstrators  attempted  to 
Impede  the  passage  of  troop  trains  carrying 
men  bound  for  the  Pacific.  In  other  places, 
young  men  have  been  counseled  to  bum,  and 
some  did  burn,  their  draft  cards.  Declara- 
tions of  conscience  are  circulated,  and  those 
signing  them  tmdertake  to  hamper  the 
prosecution  of  military  action  In  Vietnam  In 
every  possible  way. 

No  nation  Involved  in  hostilities  can  per- 
mit actions  which  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  unless  all  sense  of  the  very  defini- 
tion of  treason  has  been  forgotten.  Direct 
obstruction  should  be  met  by  stern  and 
prompt  repression. 
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When  the  French  were  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam, after  granting  progressive  Independence 
to  their  former  colony,  the  Communlsta  In 
Prance  laid  a  propaganda  backfire  on  the 
homefront  which  was  much  more  effective 
than  the  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu  (one  lost 
battle)  In  bringing  about  the  surrender.  It 
is  an  object  lesson  worth  recalling  soberly  be- 
fore it  Is  too  late. 
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THE  BIG  THICKET  AREA  OF  EAST 
TEXAS — SAVE  IT 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  big  thicket  region  of  southeast  Texas 
is  an  area  of  my  State  which  is  close  to 
my  heart  as  it  is  near  the  area  where  I 
spent  the  early  years  of  my  life. 

Hidden  in  the  freeway  and  Coca-Cola 
culture  of  modem  America  is  this  area  ot 
solitude  and  Innocence.  Here  is  the  free 
abundance  of  nature  with  her  creeks, 
sloughs,  and  swamps,  her  lush  plants  and 
free  animals.  Here  a  man  feels  most 
like  an  individual — most  like  a  man  as  his 
senses  respond  to  a  complete  freedom  of 
existence. 

I  feel  that  such  an  area  is  worth  pre- 
serving, and  I  recommend  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  setting  the  big  thicket 
region  aside  for  administration  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  wilderness 
area,  or  to  become  a  national  park. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  E.  P.  Haddon,  who 
was  reared  In  this  portion  of  Texas  who 
knew  the  big  thicket  as  a  boy,  and  whose 
talents  extend  to  taking  the  breath- 
taking photographs  which  accompany 
the  article  but  unfortunately  cannot  be 
Included  in  the  Record,  as  printed  in 
the  Texas  Parade  of  August  1965,  en- 
titled "Texas'  Big  Thicket."  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Texas'  Big  Thicket 
(By  E.  P.  Haddon) 

To  most  Texans  the  big  thicket  In  south- 
east Texas  remains  a  fearsome  and  mystical 
region,  a  spawner  of  tall  tales  and  awesome 
legends^  It  Is,  In  reality,  a  wilderness  world 
of  towering  subtropical  forests  and  palmetto 
swamps,  teeming  with  an  abundance  of  bird 
and  animal  life. 

Not  actually  so  remote  as  most  people  sus- 
pect, it  nestles  virtually  at  the  back  .door  of 
metropolitan  areas  and  communities.  High- 
ways and  rivers  cut  through  it  and  people 
Uve  within  it. 

This  natural  wonder  of  Texas  has  Indefinite 
boundaries  but  covers  part  or  all  of  nine 
counties  In  southeast  Texas. 

Park  your  car  alongside  the  road  and  step 
out  among  the  palmettos  and  within  min- 
utes you've  removed  yourself  from  any 
semblance  of  civilization.  You've  projected 
yourself  into  a  primitive,  overwhelming 
world  of  dense  forest  and  swamp  and  sound. 

When  I  recently  returned  to  the  thicket, 
it  seemed  Just  as  wild  as  In  those  childhood 
days  when  I  himted  there.  One  of  those 
hunts  I  recall  vividly.  I  sat  on  a  log,  looking 
for  squirrels,  when  the  mating  call  of  a 
panther  suddenly  pierced  the  air.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  frightening  sounds  I've  ever 
heard.  My  dad  maintained  an  outward  calm, 
but  he  kept  a  big  fire  roaring  in  camp  all 
night  and  both  of  his  shotgun  hammers  were 
at  full  cock. 

There  are  big  lakes,  little  lakes,  rivers  and 
creeks  In  the  thicket's  endless  forests  of  oak. 
magnolia  and  pine.    On  this  last  visit  I  set 


up  camp  on  a  small  lake  encircled  by  forests 
that  seemed  to  reach  the  sky. 

There  was  enough  activity  for  an  interest- 
ing day.  Kingfishers  powerdlved  Into  the 
lake,  seldom  missing  the  fish  they  zeroed  In 
on,  returning  to  the  trees  to  eat  their  catch. 
Herons  and  egrets  stalked  fish  In  the  shal- 
lows and  bullfrogs  bellowed  occasionally  out 
among  the  masses  of  hyacinths. 

An  entire  family  of  coons  fed  along  the 
shore  In  my  direction.  Hugging  the  shadows 
of  overhanging  trees,  the  half-grown  young- 
sters constantly  dabbled  for  crayfish  and 
minnows  at  the  water's  edge.  When  I 
barged  in  for  a  closeup  picture,  they  scattered 
and  my  camera  caught  one  as  it  swam  out 
toward  the  cattails. 

After  dark  the  lakeshore  and  swamp 
seemed  more  alive  than  ever,  with  an  In- 
creased tempo  of  sounds.  Even  before  sun- 
down the  barred  owl  had  begun  its  hooting. 
Herons  squawked  and  screech  owls  added 
their  bit  to  the  night  sounds.  Above  all 
boomed  the  rich  basso-prof  undo  of  bullfrogs. 
As  I  walked  the  lakeshore  these  big  biUlfrogs 
continually  Jumped  In  ahead  of  me. 

During  the  afternoon  I  Aad  seen  several 
of  the  big  harmless  water  snakes  swim  by  my 
camp.  One  of  them  had  come  Into  the 
grassy  area  near  my  tent  to  finish  swallowing 
a  fish,  but  during  my  nighttime  walk  I 
found  the  venomous  cottonmouth  water 
moccasins  out  In  force.  They  were  readily 
recognizable  by  their  stubby  bodies,  ellipti- 
cal eye  pupils  and  pit  viper's  pit  (between 
eyes  and  nose)  that  differentiate  them  from 
the  harmless  snakes. 

Once  when  I  rolled  over  a  rotten  log,  the 
most  dazzling  of  all  our  snakes  lay  glistening 
for  a  moment  on  the  soggy  pulp.  It  was  a 
coral  snake,  a  shy  burrowing  critter  by  In- 
stinct, but  wearing  a  glistening  coat  of  red, 
yellow,  and  black  bands.  For  a  portrait  I 
hoisted  It  out  on  the  root  of  a  tree  where  It 
settled  down  for  a  moment  before  disappear- 
ing beneath  the  leaves  of  the  forest  floor. 
Next  morning,  Jusrt  about  the  time  I  found 
myself  enjoying  the  serene  magnificence  of 
wild  creatures  In  the  dawn,  I  almost  stepped 
on  a  big  canebrake  rattlesnake.  Holding  Its 
head  high,  tongue  darting  in  and  out  and  Its 
whirring  rattles  almost  hidden  In  its  colls. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight  beneath  overhanging 
palmettos,  before  It  slithered  o£^. 

Often  wading  in  ankle-deep  water,  Td 
climb  out  on  fallen  trees  to  sit  and  watch. 
Suldenly  the  woods  rang  with  what  sounded 
likt  an  air  hammer  at  work.  It  could  only  be 
the  giant  plleated  or  Ivoiy-bllled  woodpecker. 
Both  are  here,  but  the  ivory  bill  Is  rare  and 
making  a  laat  stand  In  tho  thicket. 

As  I  moved  silently  toward  what  proved  to 
be  a  plleated  woodpecker,  a  swamp  rabbit  al- 
most let  me  step  on  It  before  taking  off.  It 
bounded  erratically  through  the  shallow 
water,  splashing  enough  to  frighten  a  big- 
eyed  doe  from  hiding.  It  took  one  look  at  me 
and  In  one  graceful  leap,  disappeared. 

When  strolling  through  swamp  areas 
there's  always  something  to  keep  you  alert. 
Just  when  the  cardinals  'were  singing  their 
very  best  and  the  trees  above  were  laying  on 
a  display  of  magnlficen  magnolia  blossoms. 
I  almost  stepped  on  an  alligator.  She  was 
guarding  her  nest  and  Immediately  hissed, 
and  displayed  some  formidable  teeth.  I  went 
around  her. 

Using  a  big  log  for  a  throne  of  sorts.  I 
sat  for  hours  and  let  the  parade  of  wildlife 
pass  In  review.  I  had  plucked  a  hatful  of 
blackberries  and  leisurely  ate  them.  A  pos- 
sum with  five  babes  riding  piggyback  came 
out  of  a  hollow,  sensed  my  presence  and  eased 
from  sight.  It  was  midday,  but  In  the 
shadows  of  the  forest  the  sun  hardly  touched 
the  floor  anywhere.  Armadillos  fed  nearby, 
using  their  noses  like  bulldozers  In  the  leaves 
and  soft  earth  to  uncover  insects  or  worms, 
and  even  the  squirrels  seemed  active  all  day. 
On  my  way  out  I  stopped  to  visit  an  oldtlmer 


at  his  cabin.  Yep,  he  had  seen  bears  In  the 
thicket— but  not  lately.  But  he  knew  they 
were  stui  there.  I,  too,  like  to  believe  that 
along  with  all  the  abundance  of  wildlife  the 
thicket  shelters  that  the  panther  and  bear 
still  walk  the  forest  trails. 

And  that  Is  pretty  much  the  way  I  feel 
about  the  thicket  Itself.  Even  If  I  never  get 
back  to  see  Its  wonders,  I  want  to  always 
know  It  Is  there. 


THE  SALMON  RESOURCE  IS  BEING 
RESTORED  IN  ALASKA  UNDER 
STATE  MANAGEMENT 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  Pacific 
salmon  was  the  greatest  economic  re- 
source of  Alaska.  In  truly  sensational 
fashion,  these  anadromous  fish,  return- 
ing from  the  sea  to  the  rivers  of  their 
birth  to  spawn,  would  crowd  ^aska's 
streams  so  densely  that  the  fish  would 
actually  be  forced  by  the  pressure  of  their 
numbers  on  to  the  banks.  It  was  always 
a  thrilling  sight  for  all  to  see. 

Unfortunately,  when  Alaska  was  given 
territorial  status  in  1912,  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  its  great  delegate,  James 
Wickersham,  the  absentee-controlled 
canning  interests  resident  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle,  with  their  powerful 
lobby,  were  able  to  persuade  the  Congress 
that  the  management  and  control  of  this 
great  resource— the  Nation's  greatest 
fishery  resource — be  not  vested  in  the 
territory  but  retained  In  the  Federal 
Government.  Thereafter,  there  began  a 
ruthless  and  wasteful  exploitation  of  this 
resource. 

The  regulatory  agencies,  successively 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  from  1940 
on,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  instead  of 
regulating  the  industry,  were  regulated 
by  it.  The  result  was  overfishing.  The 
most  disastrous  years  were  the  last  ^0 
of  Federal  control  after  the  management 
of  the  resource  was  transferred  from  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  newly  created  by  the 
fusion  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  result 
was  that  this  great  resource  was  steadily 
depleted  despite  the  protests  of  Alaskans 
who  were  far  more  knowledgeable  than 
the  Federal  bureaucrats  appointed  to 
manage  their  resource. 

After  20  years  of  mismanagement  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  this  great, 
resource  had  reached  the  lowest  point  in 
60  years,  dropping  from  packs  of  7  mil- 
lion cases  annually  to  1,600,000  cases  in 
1959  the  last  year  of  Federal  control. 
Statehood  came  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  almost  total  extinction  of  this  re- 
source, which  had  been  depleted  under 
the  management  of  supposedly  knowl- 
edgeable conservationists. 

Now,  under  a  wiser  State  control  by 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game,  the  resource  is  gradually  being 
restored,  a  great  benefit  to  the  economy 
of  Alaska,  whose  coastal  communities. 
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chiefly  dependent  on  the  sal  mon 
had  suffered  the  severest  ha  rdshlps 
ing  the  decline  of  the  salmoi  i 
servation  fiasco,  incidental!: ' 
scribed  by  Dr.  Richard  Cool^ 
"Politics  and  Conservation: 
of  the  Alaska  Salmon,"  published 
the  auspices  of  the  Consenjation 
dation. 

Now  that  the  salmon  is 
and  the  New  York  Times 
most  interesting  article  on 
Craig  Claiborne,  which,  in 
describing  the  salmon  canning 
gives  some  useful  salmon 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tide  entitled  "The  Salmon 
Canners    (and  Cooks)    in 
Wilderness,"  be  printed  at 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectior, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 
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(By  Craig  Clalborn  i) 

Waterfall,  Alaska,  Augrust  :  8.- 
canning  factory  may  not  sound 
IdyUlc  but.  by  golly,  the  Nakat 
here   may  come,  in  its  settini : 
close  as  any  other  on  earth 
by  a  small  plane  (there's  no 
to  get  here)  that  wings  its  way 
of  small,  multiform  islands, 
spruce-filled  mountains  dotte^ 

The  plane  descends  with  a 
swoosh  onto  the  calm,  cobalt- 
Uloa  Channel,  at  a  site  of 
hemlock,  and  cedar — a  place 
eagles,  ravens,  and  sea  gulls  fly 
black  bears  amble  down  to  ; 
drink. 

Canning  salmon,  like  logging 
major   Industries   of   Alaska, 
here,  affiliated  with  the  Great 
ciflc  Tea  Co.,  is  regarded  as 
model.     It  Is  an  immaculate 
open   for  canning  from 
Fourth  of  July  through  Labor 
is  a  general  store,  remarkably 
Is  open  all  year  for  the 
erman  who  might  put  Into  the 
a  shower,  tobacco,  conversation 
stretch  his  sea  legs 

There  are  about  70  fishing  vissels  directly 
related  to  the  Nakat  operatloi  „  an  impres- 
sive number  considering  the  coft  of  a  "unit" 
for  fishing. 

VESSELS   are    COSTL'  ' 
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"The  cost  of  a  fishing  vessel, 
Priele,  a  vice  president  of  th« 
said   recently,   "is   from   $70. 
The  boat  also  has  a  $10,000 
there's   the   seine.     Most   of 
made  of  nonrottlng  nylon  and 
$8,000  apiece." 

Although  it  would  be  dlfflci{It 
seen,  to  divine  the  intricacies 
process,  it  Is  actually  simplicity 
a  day's  catch  is  hoisted  out 
vessel  and  into  the  cannery, 
washed,    then  sorted   in   rapid 
down  slippery  chutes  according 

There  Is  the  chum,  which  is 
the  least  expensive;   the  pink, 
most  abundant;    the  coho  or 
the  king,  which  is  the  largest  oi 
the  red  or  sockeye,  which  is  th( 
able  and  most  expensive  at  th( 

The    fish    are    dispatched    alo  ng 
belts  where  they  lose  their  head^ 
If  there  is  any  roe.  the  eggs 
for  anqther  commercial  purpo^ 
are  then  eviscerated,  rinsed 
cut  to  canning  size  with  circular 
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flesh  Is  automatically  canned  at  the  rate  of 
250  cans  a  minute. 

Each  can  contains  a  measured  amotint  of 
salt.  The  cans  are  vacuum  sealed  and  then 
placed  In  retorts,  the  giant  pressure  cookers, 
where  the  pound  cans  rest  90  minutes  at 
242°;  half-pound  cans  80  minutes  at  the 
same  temperature.  The  cans  are  cooled  and 
are  then  ready  for  labeling. 

Mr.  Friele  estimates  that  the  cannery  will 
pack  150,000  cases  of  salmon  this  year,  which 
is  a  pretty  fair  amount,  although  it  is  only 
half  the  record  amount.  That  was  set  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  gigantic  "traps"  were 
used,  as  well  as  boats,  to  catch  salmon.  Traps 
were  outlawed  when  Alaska  entered  the 
Union. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
Nakat  canning  operation  has  to  do  with 
the  disposition  of  the  salmon  eggs,  which 
are  frequently  called  red  caviar  as  well  as 
salmon  roe  in  America.  The  best-known  uses 
for  red  caviar  In  this  land  are  with  sour 
cream  in  consomme  madrllene,  with  cream 
cheese  on  toast,  or  with  sour  cream  as  a 
filling  for  omelets. 

In  Waterfall,  however,  the  eggs  are  proc- 
essed as  a  delicacy  for  shipment  to  Japan. 
Close  by  the  cannery  there  is  a  small  and 
immaculate  plant  where  the  eggs  are  dis- 
patched within  moments  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  saUnon.  The  eggs  are  rinsed  gently 
but  thoroughly  In  huge  vats  of  pure  cold 
water,  then  drained. 

They  are  treated  with  salt  and  are  allowed 
to  stand  until  they  achieve  a  texture  that  is 
slightly  more  chewy  than  one  is  accustomed 
to  in  red  caviar  In  America.  The  roe.  now 
known  as  shujlke,  is  then  neatly  arranged  and 
sealed  in  small  wooden  boxes  stenciled  with 
Japanese  characters.  There  are  23  pounds  to 
a  box.  So  far  this  year  4.500  boxes  have  been 
prepared  for  shipment  on  Japanese  freighters 
to  Nipponese  gastronomes. 

Someone  remarked  recently  that  Alaska 
was  one  of  the  few  places  where  canned 
salmon  was  not  available;  It  is  all  shipped 
elsewhere.  Nonetheless,  Alaskan  housewives 
create  numerous  dishes  that  use  salmon,  and 
a  few  of  them  follow : 

Salmon  chowder:  3  cups  milk;  1  pound 
cooked  fresh  salmon,  bones  and  skin  re- 
moved, or  canned  salmon,  drained  (reserve 
liquid);  '4  cup  chopped  onion;  V4  cup 
chopped  celery;  14  cup  butter;  3  tablespoons 
flour;  1  cup  tomato  Juice;  1  %  teaspoons  salt; 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley. 

1.  Place  the  milk  in  a  pan  (replace  part 
of  milk  with  reserved  liquid  from  canned 
salmon )  and  beat  to  simmering. 

2.  P^ake  salmon  coarsely. 

3.  Saute  onion  and  celery  in  butter  over 
low  heat  for  10  minutes,  or  until  tender. 

4.  Stir  in  flour.  Add  hot  milk  mixture  and 
cook,  stirring  until  mixture  is  thickened. 
Stir  in  tomato  juice  and  salt. 

5.  Add  salmon;  heat  but  do  not  boU. 
Sprinkle  each  serving  with  chopped  parsley. 
Serve  with  hot  crisp  crackers. 

Yield :  Six  servings. 

Salmon  puff-ups:  1  pound  cooked  fresh 
salmon,  bones  and  skin  removed,  or  canned 
salmon,  drained;  '/j  teaspoon  salt;  %  tea- 
s[>oon  pepper;  1  teaspoon  grated  onion;  Vi 
cup  soft  bread  crumbs;  1  tablespoon  lemon 
juice;  3  eggs,  separated.    Parsley  for  garnish. 

1.  Preheat  oven  to  375°.  Butter  six  6- 
ounce  custard  cups. 

2.  Flake  salmon  into  a  bowl.  Add  salt, 
pepper,  onion,  bread  crumbs  and  lemon  juice. 

3.  Beat  egg  yolks  and  stir  into  mixture. 
Beat  egg  whites  untU  stiff  and  fold  into  mix- 
ture. 

4.  Divide  Into  prepared  custard  cup«.  Set 
cups  In  shallow  pan  containing  1  Inch  hot 
water  and  bake  25  to  30  minutes. 

5.  Unmold,  garnish  each  with  a  sprig  of 
parsley  and  serve  with  a  favorite  sauce. 

Yield:  Six  servings. 

Alaskan  nuggets:  1  i>ound  cooked  fresh 
salmon,  bones  and  skin  removed,  or  canoed 


salmon,  drained;  ^  cup  mashed  potatoes; 
1  tablespoon  minced  celery;  1  tablespoon 
minced  onion;  1  tablespoon  butter;  V^  tea- 
spoon salt;  >4  teaspoon  pepper;  1  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce;  ^  pound  sharp  Ched- 
dar cheese,  cut  into  >4-lnch  cubes;  1  egg, 
beaten;  1  cup  corn  flake  crumbs.  Shortening 
for  deep  frying. 

1.  Flake  salmon,  mash  and  mix  with  po- 
tatoes. 

2.  Saute  celery  and  onion  In  butter  5 
minutes,  or  until  tender,  and  mix  with  sal- 
mon. Add  seasonings  and  shape  Into  balls 
the  size  of  walnuts. 

3.  Press  a  cube  of  cheese  into  center  of 
each  ball  and  reshape.  Roll  balls  In  beaten 
egg.  then  In  crumbs.  Pry  In  deep  fat  heated 
to  365"  until  nuggets  are  golden  brown  on  all 
sides.  Oraln  well  on  absorbent  paper  and 
serve  with  a  cheese  sauce. 

Yield :  Pour  servings. 

Salmon  loaf:  1  p>ound  cooked  fresh  salmon, 
bones  and  skin  removed,  or  canned  salmon, 
drained  (reserve  liquid) :  1  cup  milk;  2  table- 
spoons butter;  2  tablespoons  flour;  V4  tea- 
spoon salt;  '4  teaspoon  white  pepper;  2  eggs, 
beaten;  1  tablespoon  lemon  Juice;  1  table- 
spoon Worcestershire  sauce;  1  tablespoon 
grated  onion;  2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs:  8 
large  pimento-stuffed  olives,  sliced;  3  hard- 
cooked  eggs. 

1.  Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees. 

2.  Flake  salmon  and  set  aside. 

3.  Place  milk  In  a  pan  (replace  part  of  milk 
with  reserved  liquid  from  canned  salmon) 
and  heat  to  simmering. 

4.  Melt  butter  in  another  saucepan.  Stir 
in  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Add  milk  and  cook 
over  moderate  heat,  stirring  rapidly,  until 
sauce  is  smooth  and  thickened.  Pour  stuce 
gradually  into  beaten  eggs,  stirring  rapidly. 

5.  Combine  salmon  and  sauce.  Stir  In 
lemon  Juice,  Worcestershire,  onion  and  bread 
crumbs. 

6.  Grease  an  8-by-4-by-2-lnch  loaf  pan  and 
cover  bottom  with  sliced  olives.  Spoon  In  half 
the  salmon  mixture  and  spread  evenly  to 
edges.  Press  hard-cooked  eggs  lengthwise 
Into  salmon  mixttu'e  in  pan.  Cover  with  re- 
maining salmon  mixture  and  bake  45  min- 
utes. Remove  from  oven  and  turn  out  onto 
a  warm  serving  dish. 

Yield:  Six  servings. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
second  article  by  Craig  Claiborne,  deal- 
ing with  the  fishing  community  of  Peters- 
burg, saluting  Alaska's  excellent  cooks 
and  giving  some  further  Alaskai^recipes, 
likewise  reflects  credit  on  the  author  and 
on  the  people  to  whom  he  alludes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  the 
article  entitled  "Best  Cooks  in  Alaska: 
The  Hospitable  Norse,"  dealing  with  the 
community  of  Petersburg  In  southeastern , 
Alaska,  be  included  likewise  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Best  Cooks  in  Alaska  :  The  HospriABLE 
Norse 

(By  Craig  Claiborne) 

Petersburg,  Alaska,  August  20. — It  Is  a  45- 
mlnute  hop  In  a  PBY  amphibious  aircraft 
from  Ketchikan  to  Petersburg  with  one  stop 
to  unload  passengers,  supplies,  mail  and  the 
like  at  Wrangell,  which  Is  on  the  way. 
Through  the  plastic  dome  In  the  plane's  tail, 
passengers  view  tiny  fishing  vessels  in  the 
water  below,  placid  lakes  nestled  In  the 
mountains  almost  at  eye  level  and,  as  the 
craft  curves  and  arches  toward  its  destina- 
tion, the  smoke  of  a  limiber  camp. 

Petersburg  has  been  called  little  Norway 
because  most  of  Its  residents  came  from 
Norway,  or  at  least  their  ancestors  did.  The 
men  are  seafarers  and  fishermen  and  the 
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town  has,  it  is  generally  agreed  throughout 
southeast  Alaska,  some  of  the  finest  cooks  In 
the  land.  It  Is  a  place  where  hospitality  is  a 
way  of  life. 

And  Mrs.  Adolph  Mathisen  is  siu-ely  one  of 
the  town's  most  celebrated  cooks.  She  is  a 
fair-skinned,  sweet-faced,  and  animated 
woman,  a  wife,  mother,  and  grandmother. 
Her  husband  is  a  successful  fisherman  and 
her  son  owns  the  Tides  Inn,  an  inunaculate 
year-old  motel  In  the  center  of  town. 

"I'm  not  Norwegian,  but  my;  husband  Is. 
and  my  son  speaks  EngUsh  with  'a  sUgbt  Nor- 
wegian accent,"  she  said. 

SALMON     CAVIAR 

Mrs.  Mathisen  set  a  coffee  tin  down  on  the 
icitchen  table  and-  said,  "This  is  Just  made. 
Taste  it."  ^  It  was  coral  red,  freshly  cured 
salmon  roe.  "It's  salmon  caviar  and  better 
than  the  black  caviar.  I  think."  Her  guests — 
two  neighbors  and  an  artist  from  Oregon — 
agreed. 

•Petersburg."  Mildred  Warner,  the  artist, 
said,  "has  one  of  the  two  most  beautiful  views 
in  Alaska.  It  is  the  coast  range  out  that 
window.    The  other  is  the  town  of  Sitka." 

Petersburg,  like  all  the  towns  in  southeast 
Alaska,  has  most  of  Its  fresh  produce  other 
than  fish  and  game  brought  in  from  "down 
south." 

Someone  asked  if  there  were  any  ingre- 
dients that  couldn't  be  had  here.  She 
thought  a  moment  and  said,  "No,  not  really. 
Snow  peas,  maybe,  and  fresh  leeks." 

The  residents  of  Petersbiu-g  have  almost 
a  pattern  in  their  dining  on  local  foods. 

"In  summer."  she  explained,  "it  Is  always 
fresh  fish,  mostly  salmon  and  halibut.  In  the 
fall  there  are  wild  ducks  and  geese,  and  In 
the  winter,  moose  and  venison." 
_  When  the  family  and  guests  for  the  evening 
sat  down,  they  dined  on  Norwegian  fish 
cakes,  baked  salmon,  and  green  salad  with 
tiny  Alaskan  shrimp.  The  meal  had  been 
prepared  in  a  trice  by  Mrs.  Mathisen  and  her 
neighbors.  Emily  Martins  and  Jan  Mc- 
Donald. Their  husbands  and  their  hostess' 
husband  were  away  on  fishing  expeditions. 
With  the  main  dishes  the  party  drank  a 
California  ros6  wine  and  with  the  dessert, 
which  was  melon,  a  domestic  champagne. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  the  hostess 
described  her  way  of  cooking  venison  with 
many  cloves  of  garlic.  Everyone  agreed  It 
was  the  "best  in  the  world."  The  cooked 
meat  is  served  with  raw  garlic. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Mathlsen's  roast  venison:  1 
6-  to  8-pound  leg  of  venison;  3  tablespoons 
(approximately)  salt;  >/4  cup  (approxi- 
mately) coarsely  ground  black  pepper;  5 
tablespoons  (approximately)  flour;  30  whole 
cloves  garlic,  peeled. 

1.  Preheat  the  oven  to  500°. 

2.  Place  the  venison  In  a  large  roasting 
pan.  Sprinkle  the  meat  with  salt  until  it  is 
white  on  top. 

3.  Sprinkle  with  pepper  until  it  U  black 
on  top.  Sprinkle  with  flour  until  again  white 
on  top. 

4.  Scatter  half  the  garlic  cloves  over  and 
around  the  meat  and  place  in  the  oven.  Bake 
45  minutes,  then  reduce  oven  heat  to  325°. 
Continue  baking  1  hour  longer.  Serve  thinly 
sliced  with  the  remaining  raw  cloves  of  garlic 
and  garlic  bread. 

Yield :  Eight  to  twelve  servings. 

Norwegian  fish  cakes:  I'/i  cup  cubed  hali- 
but; 1  egg:  1  thin  slice  onion;  1  tablespoon 
potato  flour  or  cornstarch;  \^  teaspoon  nut- 
meg; 1  cup  (approximately)  milk;  1  teaspoon 
salt;  pepper  to  taste;  5  tablespoons  butter; 
'4  cup  vegetable  shortening. 

1.  Place  haUbut,  egg.  onion,  potato  flour, 
nutmeg,  milk,  salt,  and  pepper  in  the  con- 
tainer of  an  electric  blender.  Blend  on  low 
speed,  stirring  down  If  necessary  with  a 
rubber  spatula.  Increase  the  speed  to  high 
and  continue  until  mixture  U  well  blended 
It  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  bit  more  milk, 
but  the  mixture  must  not  be  too  wet. 


2.  Heat  the  butter  and  shortening  in  a 
large  skillet. 

3.  Dampen  the  fingers  with  cold  water 
and  shape  about  three  tablespoons  of  the 
halibut  mixture  into  a  fiat  cake.  Continue 
until  ail  the  mixture  is  used.  Dampen  the 
fingers  each  time  before  shaping  the  cakes. 

4.  Brown  cakes  on  both  sides  In  the  skillet. 
Yield:  Ten  or  more  cakes. 


FARM  PRODUCTION  VERSUS  PRICE: 
A  QUESTION  OF  EMPHASIS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  balance  in  our  society  is  a 
characteristic  which  few  in  the  agricul- 
tural field  enjoy  today.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  and  personal  re- 
ports on  how  seriously  our  society  is  in 
imbalance  today  was  written  in  the 
August  islue  of  the  Independent  Banker 
magazine  by  Bill  House,  of  Cedar  Vale, 
Kans.  Mr.  House  is  one  of  the  leading 
spokesmen  for  the  cattle  industry  in  my 
State,  and  indeed,  in  the  Nation.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
today  to  an  article  written  by  Mr.  House 
entitled  "Farm  Production  Versus  Price, 
a  Question  of  Emphasis."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Farm  Production  Versus  Price:  A 

Question  op  Emphasis 

(By  BUI  House) 

Sometimes   people   and   organizations   are 

more    effective    than    they    realize    and   the 

things  they  do  are  more  valuable  than  they 

dream.     This    is    true    of    the    Independent 

Bankers   Association   of  America.     Yours  is 

the  only  organization  that  has  highlighted 

the  farm  Income  problem  to  the  point  where 

some  influential  p>eople  (such  as  Agriculture 

Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman)  are  beginning  to 

legislate  toward  Its  solution. 

Some  of  the  material  in  the  agriculture 
budget  for  1966,  as  testlfled  In  the  budget 
appropriations  hearing,  was  supplied  by  your 
association  and  you  were  given  credit  for 
it.  It  had  a  lot  to  do  with  encouraging 
Secretary  Freeman  to  make  the  recent  state- 
ment that  "farm  income  is  disgracefully  low." 
He  would  not  have  made  the  statement  pub- 
licly if  the  IBAA  had  not  paved  the  way  for 
it. 

He  is  to  be  commended  for  forthrlghtly 
recognizing  the  problem.  The  IBAA  is  to 
be  commended  more  so  for  bringing  It  to  his 
attention. 

Only  Ideas  that  are  forcefully  thrust  can 
rise  through  the  welter  in  Washington  and 
get  a  hearing.  I  have  noticed  that  USDA 
publications  have  refrained  from  saying 
anything  that  might  hurt  farm  prices  at 
this  time. 

At  hearings  early  In  March,  we  were  told 
that  If  choice  cattle  got  about  26^  cente 
this  could  be  considered  too  high  and  the 
USDA  would  issue  an  opinion  on  It.  Since 
then,  choice  cattle  price  has  exceeded  26  V4 
cents  but  the  USDA  did  not  issue  any  warn- 
ing. It  will  take  more  than  that  to  remedy 
the  Midwest  troubles. 

Three  Incidents  highlight  the  farm  situa- 
tion. 

In  1959.  I  sold  four  bulls  at  $800  each  for 
a  total  of  $3,200  and  built  a  machine  shed. 
Now  I  can  sell  eight  bulls  at  $400  for  $3,200. 
I  need  another  machine  shed  and  it  wlU  cost 
twice  as  much. 

I  was  in  town  getting  repairs  on  a  hay  baler. 
The  dealer  recalled  wheat  bringing  $3.13  years 
ago,  and  he  sold  a  tractor  for  $2,200.     Now 


wheat  brings  $1.22  and  a  new  tractor  coste 

$S,000. 

A  dealer  In  a  town  near  me  said,  "a  few 
years  ago  I  sold  three  fat  cows  for  $750  and 
bought  a  sprayer.  Today  the  same  sprayer 
made  In  Kansas  City  coste  $1,450  and  I  sell 
cows  at  $125  per  head." 

This  shows  how  out  of  balance  an  eco- 
nomic society  can  get  when  one  group  Is 
more  powerful,  active,  or  fortunate  than  an- 
other. 

I  thought  your  IBAA  work  was  high- 
lighted by  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin's  statement.  His 
two  widely  quoted  words,  "disquieting 
similarities"  (between  1965  andn930),  made 
a  deep  impression.  His  was  a  careful  state- 
ment. But  the  financial  communities  on 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts  and  the  world 
financial  centers  jumped  on  Mr.  Martin,  a 
fact  that  was  disquieting  in  itself. 

Everyone  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
prosperity  in  the  last  10  years  Is  Jumping. 
We  do  have  some  disquieting  similarities. 

We  do  have  some  disquieting  similarities 
in  the  agriculture  business.  We  have  been 
worrying  and  talking  about  It  for  6  months 
and  it  has  been  a  concern  for  longer  than 
this  to  your  group. 

The  banker  Is  alert  to  the  danger  signs. 
I'm  afraid  the  1929  situation  is  going  to  be 
"farm  led  and  farm  fed"  again.  I  am  not 
saying  it  will  be;  I  am  not  well  enough  ad- 
vised. But  our  situation  in  agriculture  is 
exactly  as  It  was  in  1926-29.  We  are  over- 
loaned  and  we  have  low  prices  compared  with 
prices  for  the  previous  15  years.  A  Kansas 
City  man  told  me  he  sold  wheat  in  1929  for 
$3.10.  Wheat  brought  $1.34  at  one  time  In 
1880.  We  have  now  a  depression  price 
schedule  for  farm  products. 

Agriculture  is  dynamic.  It  Is  subject  to  a 
changing   process  all   the   time. 

Four  things  have  changed  while  we  weren't 
looking: 

Farm  people  became  efficient  with  ma- 
chinery to  the  point  that  In  the  United 
States  today,  32  people  are  fed  by  one  farmer. 
This  Is  great  efficiency  but  it  poses  a  most 
serious  political  problem  to  our  farm  people. 
Our  economy  Is  moving  toward  control  by 
the  Federal  Government.  A  lot  of  under- 
standing and  hard  work  will  be  required  to 
overcome  the  problem. 

Agriculture  In  America  today  requires  a 
cash  fiow  that  ^111  have  much  to  do  with  the 
supply  of  food  available  to  the  U.S.  people 
from  now  on.  Economic  Impact  of  fertilizers, 
machinery,  and  men  on  the  farm  business 
enterprise  has  greatly  increased.  They  re- 
quire a  cash  flow  and  if  you  don't  make  it 
and  borrow  It,  you  will  not  produce  as  you  ' 
did  In  the  past. 

People  in  agriculture  and  suppliers  must 
recognize  that  the  USDA  Is  consumer 
oriented  because  of  the  32-1  ratio.  ^ 

This  is  politically  expedient  and  wise.  The 
ratio  has  increased  until  unhappily  the 
USDA  can  speak  about  us  But  cannot  ac- 
tively support  higher  prices  and  actively  help 
us  solve  our  problems.  Many  people  In  the 
USDA  say  this  is  true  but  our  people  have 
not  realized  this  yet. 

The  Labor  Department  has  helped  in- 
crease the  American  workman's  wages  three- 
fold. But  the  U.S.  Department  ot  Agricul- 
ture cannot  do  that.  Farm  groups,  supplier 
groups,  and  financial  organizations  will  have 
to  do  the  Job.  If  they  don't  do  It,  It  won't 
be  done. 

National  policy  is  new.  We  have  drifted 
Into  a  policy  of  inexpensive  food,  with  the 
cost-of-living  index  being  all-Important.  All 
people  elected  must  face  this  fact.  A  short- 
age In  our  balance  of  payments  delights  our 
officials  because  we  can  move  our  feed  grain 
onto  the  world  market  unsubsidized. 
SWITCH  emphasis 
We  must  switch  our  emphasis  from  pro- 
duction to  marketing  and  pricing.    These  are 
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]UBt  as  important  to 
munity.    The  grcise  Income 
Is  production  times  price, 
our  eyes  to  price  many  tlm^, 
duction  would  pull  us  out. 
it  any  more.    C>ur  time  has 
on,    we    must    emphasize 
die. 

It's  very  simple.     When 
from  13-16  cents  to  25  cents 
it  indicates  a  great  deal  of 
industry.     What  did  the 
when  people  quit  produclngl 
Why,  should  our  people 
priced  hogs  |nd  cattle?    But 
are  conditioned  to  it. 


indivUual  and  com- 

<  t  a  community 

Me  have  closed 
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But  it  won't  do 

g  Dne.   Prom  now 
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marketing 

logs  will  iump 

in  a  short  time, 

d  rmunlsm  in  our 

market  do 

It  responded. 

for  high 

they  do.    They 


cattle 


ap<  loglze 


h  ive 


If  our  farm  States  are  goinp; 
parallel  with  the  east  and 
coast   States,   we  have  to 
priced  grain. 

We  can  get  $2  com,  $3  wheit 
30-cent  cattle.    We  need  to 
for  a  long  period  of  time  if 
build  their  assets,  pay  their 
their  children,  and  lead  their 
people   do.     If   we  do   that 
Increase  of  population  in  the 
Industry    will    be    coming 
roads. 


to  come  I3ack, 

outh  and  west 

some   high 


25-cent  bogs, 
;et  these  prices 
;^ple  are  to  re- 
debts,  educate 
lives  like  other 
we'll   have  an 
Midwest.    New 
iti    behind    good 


FOOD  MOST  VALTTABLE 


Industry  wants  to  come 
cash  flow  and  it  can  get  its 
of  It.    Property,  activity,  and 
ment  will  bring  industry 
modity   in  food;    today,   the 
commodity  in  the  world,  and 
found^  a  way  to  prrice  it.    If 
wants'  to  subsidize  grain  to 
world,  that's  all  right,  but 
the  fanner,  should  share 

Labor  surplus  in  the  Unlt^ 
8  percent.    We  should  be  ab 
farm  product  prices  In  the 
cent    surplus    Ui    agrlculturfe 
trebled  its  income  despite  its 
has  continued.    I  think  the 
prices  that  are  reasonable, 
In  the  Midwest  to  live  decenfly 
as  a  substantial  market. 


WHAT    CAN    BE    DO]  TE? 


I  d} 


foe  a 


Some  of  the  things  we  can 

Restrict  Imports  of  agricultural 
from  countries  where   labor 
below  ours  and  that  need 
people.    Labor  wangled  immigration 
to  seal  off  an  Inrush  of  chefp 
began  to  build  a  bouse  that 
ing  the  worklngman  100  percebt. 

We  should  control  surplu ) 
the  United  States  to  buy  the 
we  produce.    When  the  United 
It,  the  Government  will  move 

We  must  move  Into  supp^ 
should  withhold  our  surplus 
use  as  needed.    Let  the 
what  it  needs  like  anybody 
man  and  pays  what  he 
ding  the  highest  price  that  anyone 
to   give.     It    should    do    the 

For  every  $1  we  get  back  fr  )m 
have  been  asked  to  send  bad 
borrowed  for  a  while  and  thfn 
end  of  the  rope. 


CHA^  CE 


THERE   IS    A 

We  have  our  work  cut  out  ffcr  us. 
the  support  and  the  opport  jnlty 
the  Florida  IBAA  convention, 
down.    A  critical  credit 
fall  In  the  Midwestern  States 
a  little  price  reprieve,  a  llttl  i 
time,  and  we  can  work  it  out 

I  do  have  hope  and  a  lot 
the  people  of  this  group,  and  : 
lot  of  people  to  say  we  must 

We  do  have  a  chance  and,  11 
body  wins. 


,  strugj  le 
lut 
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We  have 
During 
feared  a  shut- 
was  due  this 
we  have  had 
hope,  a  little 
If  we  try  hard, 
confidence  In 
fe«l  we'll  get  a 
bave  a  change, 
we  win,  every- 


THIRD  VERSION  OF  DIRKSEN  ANTI- 
REAPPORTIONMENT  AMENDMENT 
DESERVES  SAME  TREATMENT  AS 
LAST  VERSION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
able  editorial  from  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Trib- 
xme  concerning  the  newest  version  of 
the  Dirksen  antireapportioment  amend- 
ment has  come  to  my  attention. 

The  editorial,  titled  "Salvage  Model 
No.  3,"  correctly  asserts  that  even  the  lat- 
est version  of  the  amendment  "would  not 
give  the  people  of  a  State  cjear  choice 
as  to  whether  they  wished  to  have  both 
houses  of  a  legislature  based  on  popula- 
tion or  one  on  geography."  It  describes 
this  latest  version  as  "a  cumbersome  ap- 
paratus which  still  would  permit  the 
people  to  be  deprived  of  a  clear  choice 
by  political  trading  in  the  legislature." 

That  is  exactly  the  point :  the  amend- 
ment's very  purpose  is  to  prevent  the 
people  from  having  an  opportunity  to 
decide  the  public  questions  which  are 
important  to  them.  The  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature  must  be  based  substan- 
tially on  population  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  people  to  decide.  It 
should  be  upheld. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  of  August  13,  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salvage   Model   No.   3 

Senator  Evebett  Dirksen  has  Introduced  a 
re-revlsed  version  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  on  legislative  apportionment 
which  the  Senate  rejected  last  week. 

This  is  at  least  the  third  revision  of  the 
amendment  the  Illinois  Republican  first  pro- 
posed last  year  to  nullify  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  State  legislatures  must  repre- 
sent people. 

The  new  model,  be  said,  meets  every  valid 
argument  which  had  been  raised  againfit  the 
others. 

But  it  doesn't. 

The  basic  objection  to  Dibksen's  various 
plans  is  that  they  would  not  give  the  people 
of  a  State  a  clear  choice  as  to  whether  they 
wished  to  have  both  houses  of  a  legislature 
based  on  population  or  one  house  on  popu- 
lation and  one  on  geography. 

In  Florida,  for  example,  the  effect  of  his 
previous  amendment  would  have  been  to  let 
a  legislature  still  ruled  by  the  minority  Pork 
Chop  Gang  rig  two  alternative  plans  for 
submission  to  the  voters.  Anyone  who  has 
watched  the  maneuvers  of  these  politicises 
for  the  last  decade  knows  how  little  choice 
they  would  give  the  voters  of  Hillsborough 
and  other  urban  counties. 

Dirksen  makes  a  small  Improvement  In  his 
latest  version  by  providing  that  before  other- 
than -population  plans  can  be  proposed  by  a 
leglslatiire,  at  least  one  house  must  already 
be  apportioned  substantially  on  population. 

Even  so,  the  amendment  is  a  cumbersome 
apparatus  which  still  would  permit  the  peo- 
ple to  be  deprived  of  a  clear  choice  by  polit- 
ical trading  in  the  legislature. 

Yet  it  would  be  simple  enough  to  assure  a 
fair  choice.  The  Dirksen  amendment  need 
only  provide  that  a  legislature  could  submit 
to  voters  after  each  decennial  census  the 
direct  question,  "Shall  one  house  be  appor- 
tioned on  factors  other  than  population?" 
If  a  idajority  said  no,  that  would  end  the 
matter.  Both  houses  would  be  based  on 
population.  If  a  majority  said  yes,  then  the 
legislature  would  be  required  to  submit  back 


to  the  people  a  proposed  plan  of  apportion- 
ment. 

But  the  most  appropriate  amendment,  In 
our  Judgment,  would  be  one  confirming  the 
sound  principle  that  both  houses  of  a  legis- 
lature must  represent  people  but  establish- 
ing an  allowance  for  geographical  factors. 
A  legislative  district  could  vary,  say,  15  per- 
cent from  the  precise  population  line.  That 
would  allow  a  30-percent  differential  between 
the  smallest  and  largest  districts — surely 
enough  to  extend  reasonable  representation 
to  all  geographic  areas. 

Senator  Dirksen  and  his  most  impassioned 
followers  are  not  really  concerned  with  fair 
representation,  however.  They  are  primarily 
concerned  with  salvaging  the  political  ad- 
vantages which  the  old  system  of  minority 
rule  gave  them  and  their  friends. 

For  this  reason,  the  Dirksen  salvage  model 
No.  3  deserves  no  better  treatment  from  the 
Senate  than  was  accorded  No.  2. 


SECRETARY  UDALL'S  REMARKS  ON 
NATIONAL  LANDMARK  PLAQUE 
FOR  NEW  HARMONY.  IND. 

.Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  has  been  honored  by  being 
placed  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  registered 
national  historic  landmarks.  On  Satur- 
day.^ August  21,  the  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  presented  a  national  land- 
mark plague  to  the  city  of  New  Harmony. 

In  his  remarks  on  that  occasion.  Sec- 
retary Udall  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
national  historic  landmarks  program  and 
reviewed  briefly  the  long  and  distin- 
guished history  of  this  southern  Indiana 
community.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  his  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Secretary  Udall 's  speech  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    bt    Secretary    of    the    Interior 

Stewart  L.  Udall  at  Presentation  of  Na- 
tional Landmark  Plaqtte,  New  Harmony, 

Ind.,  Aucwst  21,  1965 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  Indiana  on 
the  banks  of  the  historic  Wabash  River  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  role  the  city  of  New  Har- 
mony has  played  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Placing  New  Harmony  on  the  honor  roll 
of  the  registered  national  historic  landmarks 
Is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  an  intensive  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  conservation  of  sites  of 
historic  and  scientific  significance. 

Thirty  years  ago  today  Congress  declared 
that  "it  is  a  natural  policy  to  preserve  for 
public  use  historic  sites,  buildings,  and  ob- 
jects of  national  significance  for  the  inspira- 
■  tlon  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

This  directive  led  to  the  national  survey 
of  historic,  sites  and  buildings  during  which 
hundreds  of  exceptionally  valuable  sites  were 
located.  Many  were  already  preserved  by 
State,  local,  and  private  bodies.  However, 
many  others  were  endangered  by  decay  or 
destruction.     ^ 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  an  urgent 
need  existed  to  encourage  g^reater  historical 
conservation  efforts  in  this  country.  Obvi- 
ously the  Federal  Government  could  not  ac- 
quire all  significant  historic  sites  and  only 
through  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
groups  and  Individuals  could  the  American 
people  hope  to  encompass  the  vast  scope  of 
historical  conservation  In  the  United  States. 

Today  we  face  perhaps  the  gravest — cer- 
tainly the  most  stimulating — challenge  in  all 
areas  of  conservation.  It  is  a  challengfe  which 
affects  our  future  more  vitally  than  many  a 
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sensational  subject  dally  bannered  In  our 
headlines.  It  Is  the  challenge  to  build  a 
quality  society — one  In  which  we  manage  not 
Just  to  preserve  the  delicate  balance  between 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  land,  but  actually  to  improve 
the  heritage  which  has  been  handed  to  us 
from  cities  like  New  Harmony,  and  leaders 
like  Robert  Owen. 

Every  sign  Is  demanding  that  we  reassess 
the  material  base  on  which  we  n^ust  support 
our  exploding  population.  Conservation  is 
taking  on  a  new  direction.  It  now  reaches 
out  to  encompass  the  quality  of  the  total 
environment.  It  considers  the  rivers  that 
once  graced  and  now  too  often  disgrace  our 
cities;  it  pits  a  critical  eye  and  a  creative 
brain  against  the  mounting  tide  of  litter 
and  contamination:  It  ponders  how  to 
stretch  our  resources  to  cover  the  demands 
of  a  mushrooming  population  and  stui  pre- 
serve the  quality  of  our  existences. 

In  my  own  area  of  administrative  con- 
cern, we  are  matching  conservation  prob- 
lems with  human  problems.  We  are  taking 
neglected  young  men  with  nothing  to  do 
and  putting  them  on  neglected  land  where 
nothing  was  being  done.  Where  land  Is 
washing  away,  where  faculties  lor  visitors 
are  lacking,  where  traUs  need  building  and 
rangeland  needs  mending— here  we  are  send- 
ing the  Jobless  youth,  to  remedy  our  en- 
vironmental problems  and  leam  new  skills 
in  the  process. 

The  task  of  building  a  quality  environ- 
ment is  a  universal  one.  For  quality  cannot 
be  contained  within  the  confines  of  a  wild- 
life refuge  or  a  national  park  any  more  than 
blight  could  be  confined  to  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks.  Today,  as  never  before  our 
environment  Is  "of  a  piece,"  and  no  fences 
or  waUs  wlU  protect  one  shining  segment  of 
It  against   the  rot    that   lurks   In   another 

Conservation  has  come  in  from  the  forests 
and  the  mountains  and  the  countryside  and 
sat  down  on  the  steps  of  city  hall.    In  our 

wi^  ^"uf't-  ^^^  *'"'='"  8°  everywhere:  and 
blight  which  often  crossed  the  tracks  mas- 
querading as  progress,  goes  with  them 

.h!?,'  ™^f  °°  mistake— the  conservation 
challenge  of  today  is  essentiaUy  one  of  qual- 
ity. Technology  holds  the  key  to  survival 
.Hpn^T^  to  come,  U  we  are  to  believe  the 
scientuts  But  what  kind  of  survival' 
Must  It  be  glassed  In.  air  conditioned,  with 
elbow-to-elbow  barbecue  pits  and  waU-to- 
^L^IT'^V  ^  the  apartmenlho,^ 
i  Z^»^.  P*^'  *°  adequate  replacement  for 
a  mountain  stream? 

Slowly,  there  Is  a  dawning  in  man,  under- 
sending  of  the  Intertwined  cause  and  effect 
pattern  which  makes  him  subject,  in  many 
snmll  ways,  to  every  tampering  with  his  total 
environment.  For  if  man  ll  to  enlov  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  he  must  be  wlUlng  to  work 
for  quality  everywhere— not  Just  in  his  own 

t^«T'J"™^  ^'■°'"  ^^  o^n  car.  but  the 
total  exhaust  cloud  from  the  Nation's  ve- 

next^*l,^r*H^"f*  '^'"'?^'"  ^"^  J"«t  ^»»«e  hU 
Sein<.Tr.n     .  ^J^^^^^fi  f'om.  but  what  Is 

golnl  S-  "^  ^°'^'^'''  '^P"  ''■'"° 

The  registry  of  national  historic  landmarks 
program  Which  brings  us  together  today  1^ 
fi.^^"^"*  ^^  °^  the  <l"est  for  a  quality 
society  For  without  recognizing  the  great! 
ness  of  our  past  we  will  be  unable  to  navi- 
gate the  road  to  the  future. 

t« J^*  1,°*"°°"'  historic  landmark  program 
today  has  a  twofold  purpose:   To  recofnl^ 

attenHn^.'  TJ*  P'*'^**  agencies;  and  to  caU 
th^t  ni^  to  those  Sites  of  exceptional  value 
that  need  to  be  preserved. 

8t,^^r*^  «  ""**  h*'«  ''««'»  carefully 
fnd  1^*!^^,!^"°°*'  ^"^  Service  historian^ 
6critJS?tl'°^.*"L  "^^^  fl°<»l''g»  have  been 
screened  by  a  distinguished  consulting  com- 
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mlttee  and  by  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and 
Monuments,  which  advises  me  on  selection  of 
historic  sites  of  national  significance 

It  was  In  the  broad  thematic  group  of  sites 
Ulustratlng  "social  and  humanitarian  move- 
ments" that  New  Harmony  was  chosen  The 
distinction  might  weU  have  been  accorded  in 
the,  study  of  "scientific  discoveries  and  In- 
venUons."  too,  for  this  conmaunity  surely  had 
its  share  of  those;  or  for  Its  Identification 
with  the  religious  Ideals  of  the  Harmonist 
Society. 

Like  many  of  oui-  frontier  cities.  New 
Harmony  began  as  a  planned  city  in  the 
Wilderness.     It   was   planted  on   a   sparsely 

f*i  i^i''°'^"^'  ''y  German  religious  refugees 
led  by  Father  George  Rapp. 

The  city  these  idealists  laid  out  Is  a  sur- 
viving testament  to  their  dedication  to  life 
in  a  harmonious  cooperative  society,  whose 
single  purpose  was  to  reach  the  New 
Jerusalem  for  the  second  coming.  Later  they 
returned  to  their  first  area  of  settlement  at 
Economic,  Pa.,  and  offered  the  vUlage  and 
lands  at  New  Harmony  for  sale. 

It  was  more  than  chance  that  led  to  the 
f,!^,*;,?*  ?^  ^^"^  Harmony  by  Robert  Owen 
in  1824.  A  successful  Scottish  industrialist 
Owen  was  probably  the  most  notable  philan- 
thropist and  reformer  England  produced  in 
the  middle  19th  century.  Owen  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  that  an  industrial  so- 
ciety held  both  threat  and  promise  for  the 
happiness  of  man. 

■The  rich  and  developed  Indiana  farmland 
of  the  Rapplte  Harmonists,  their  mUls.  dis- 
tilleries, "manufactories,"  the  orderly  town 
of  sturdy  log.  frame,  and  brick  buUdings  of- 
fered a  ready-made  setting  for  a  new  social 
order.  Robert  Owen  and  his  son,  WiUiam 
purchased  the  city  and  landholdings  of  the 
Harmonists  In  1824. 

The  OwAltes  attracted  to  New  Harmony  a 
brilliant  galaxy  of  scIenUsts,  educators  ar- 
tists, and  social  reformers  from  Europe 'and 
the  older  cities  of  the  United  States— the 
famed  "Boatload  of  Knowledge"  that  was 
to  ornament  the  annals  of  the  community 
■ITiey  Included  Dr.  William  Maclure,  "Father 
of  American  Geology";  Thomas  Say,  zoolo- 
gist;  Charles  Alexander  Leseuer,  painter-nat- 
uralist; and  Constantine  Rafinesque  Ich- 
thyologist.     All  these  InteUectuals  shared  a 

th^n'^J.*.**'"*^*  ^  ^"^^S  the  young  from 
the  Inhibitions  and  restrictions  of  contem- 
porary society. 

After  contributing  four-fifths  of  his  per- 
sonal fortune  to  this  experiment.  Owen  with- 
drew  from  the  community  and  gave  shares 
to  those  who  wished  to  remain  and  carry  it 
forward.  In  many  ways  called  a  faUure  one 
can  only  say  today,  with  hindsight:  would 
that  we  had  more  such  ventures  In  our  hU- 
tory.  Far  In  advance  of  the  thinking  of  their 
day,  the  Owenites  pushed  forward  the  fron- 
tiers of  scientific  knowledge,  and  today  many 
fi  the  wildest  dreams  of  these  "impractical 
idi^llsts"  are  the  firm  foundations  upon 
Which  most  of  today's  social  and  educational 
philosophy  was  erected. 

David  Dale  Owen,  the  third  son  of  Robert 
became  one  of  America's  leading  geologists  of 
the  period  1820-^0.  In  1837  he  turned  from 
the  practice  of  medicine  to  become  SUte 
geologist  of  Indiana.  Later  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment commissioned  him  to  survey  an 
11,000-square-mile  area  in  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  Subsequently,  Owen  carried  out  a  geo- 
logical study  of  the  Chippewa  Indian  land 
for  the  United  States;  covered  all  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  owes  an  Im- 
measurable debt  to  this  gentle,  scientific 
scholar.  So  does  another  of  our  great  learned 
Institutions;  for,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Indiana,  Owen  Introduced  a  bill  in  1845 
to  establish  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
As  a  regent  he  Insisted  that  a  major  goal  of 
this  Institution  should  be  the  spread  of 
knowledge. 
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tin^H°L!^ilf  ^f'^?^-  *^*  *='ty  of  Wabash  con- 
tmued  to  be  Isolated  geographically  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  history  It 
continued  however,  to  nurture,  in  the  sU'ange 
yeasty  sou  that  characterized  It  from  the 
beginning,  a  hUtory  and  culture  that  belied 
Its  size  and  population. 

.„T^oa^°^*'^^*'^''  I^tltute  was  founded 
in  1839  by  Dr.  William  Maclure  and  continues 
to  serve  this  community.  Its  library  and 
collections  are  now  housed  in  the  Murphy 
Library  Building-donated,  together  with  an 
Murphy   ""^  museum,    by   Dr.    Edward 

The  20th  century  has  not  dimmed  this 
great  tradition.  The  home  of  the  New  Har- 
wltS^^wH.?'"  C'l'^the  first  in  America 
with  a  written  constitution— has  been  re- 
o^iL  ^^J^^  Ihdlana  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  is  maintained  by  the  State  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  restored  the  Harmonist 
dormitory  for  men,  labeled  simply  "No  2  " 
The  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
Amer  ca  in  the  State  of  Indiana  has  restored 
a  typical  Harmonist  dwelling.  The  recently 
organized  Harmony  Associates  are  currently 
restoring,  as  a  center  of  performing  arts  and 
community  activity,  the  old  19th-centmy 
opera  house.  ^^^^^y 

r^^,  ^^^  Church,  erected  byThe  Robert 
Lee  Blaffer  Trust,  Is  part  of  a  continuum  of 
history  In  this  remarkable  community  De- 
signed by  Philip  Johnson,  the  church  re- 
ceiyed  the  first  honor  award  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  In  1961  A  great 
bronze  sculpture  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  glided  bronze  sculptures  for 
the  monumental  gates,  are  the  work  of  the  " 
sculptor  Jacques  Llpschltz. 

.There  is  something  symbolic  about  plac- 
ing the  plaque  which  records  this  city  of 
New  Harmony  as  a  registered  naUonal 
historic  landmark  at  the  intersection  of 
Church  and  Main  Streets.  Its  main  street  Is 
also  a  main  traffic  route— symbol  of  the  con- 
tinuing relationship  of  the  town  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  the  traveling  American  who 
traverses  Its  highways  In  Increasing  numbers 
m  search  of  places  where  the  past  is  present 
ThU  city  of  history  calls  upon  us  as  a 
nation  for  a  continuation  of  the  enllght  med 
planning  that  brought  It  forth.  We  c&u  no 
longer  take  our  monimients  for  granted  If 
we  are  to  save  the  best  of  them,  we  must 
recognize  their  value.  And  we  must  save 
them  by  thoughtfully  and  wisely  adapting 
them  to  present-day  needs. 

But  in  our  pride  and  zeal  to  preserve  our 
monuments,  we  must  be  always  mindful  of 
the  nat\u-al  environment  In  which  they  are 
placed.  Polluted  waterways,  devastated  for- 
ests, destruction  of  the  wildlife  and  natural 
beauty  which  once  abounded  in  this  great 
Nation,  have  brought  us  to  a  very  real  If 
quiet,  crisis. 

In  a  compUatlon  of  sermons  entitled  "The 
Shaking  of  the  Foundations."  Paul  Tilllch 
laments   mans   Increasing   alienation    from 
nature.    He  writes:  "The  voice  of  nature  has 
been  heard  by  the  scientific  mind,  and  its 
answer  is  the  conquest  of  nature.    But  is  this 
all  that  nature  says  to  us?"    Dr.  Tilllch  asks 
if  communion  between  man  and  nature  is 
possible  in  our  time.    "This  technical  civili- 
zation, the  pride  of  mankind,  has  brought 
about  a  tremendous  devastation  of  original 
nature,  of  the  land,  or  animals,  of  plants. 
It  has  kept  genuine  nature  In  small  reserva- 
tions and  she  occupied  everything  for  domi- 
nation and  ruthless  exploitation."    Many  of 
us  today  have  lost  the  ability  to  live  with 
nature.    "We  fill  it  with  the  noise  of  empty 
talk.  Instead  of  listening  to  its  many  voices, 
and,  through  them,  to  the  voiceless  music  of 
the  universe.     Separated  from  the  soil  by  a 
machine  we  speed  through  nature,  catching 
glimpses  of  it,  but  never  comprehending  its 
greatness  or  feeling  its  power." 

In  this  still  beautiful  State  of  Indiana  this 
small  city,  if  we  permit  it,  can  symbolize 
what  Is  great  In  America  today. 
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Robert  Owen  stated  the  cau^ 
mony,  indeed  the  cause  of  all 
he  said,  '"If  we  cannot  reconcil* 
let  us  endeavor  to  unite  our  hearts 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for 
New  Harmony  a  registered  national 
landmark,   and   to  present  tb 
certificate  to  you.  Governor 
representative  of  the  people  of 


Br  mlgan. 


the 
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DEVELOPME^fT    OF   GOVERNMENT- 
FINANCED  INVENTIONS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  the 
consideration  of  patent  bills  before  Sen- 
ator McClellan's  Patent  S  ibcommittee 
has  raised  issues  of  great  ir  iportance  to 
our  economy  and  particular  y  to  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  300.000  sn  all  business 
manufacturers  of  this  courtry 

Senator  Morse,  who  has 
quaintance  with  these  problems 
ered   a   statement  before 
mittee  on  August  19,  1965. 
out   that    15   corporations 
more  than  50  percent  of 
research    and    developmen  t 
awarded  by  the  Departmen 
and  NASA,  and  pointed  out 
of  this  type  of  concentration 
ator  also  outlined  a  practical 
procedures  for  granting  var  ous 
licenses  which  would  proviqe 
for  contractors  to  develop 
financed  Inventions,  while 
time  maintaining  flexibility 
ing   for   the   recognition   o 
business  interests. 

I  believe  that  this  testimbny 
helpful  to  this  body  in  thei  ■ 
tion  of  the  complex  issues 
I  would  thus  like  to  ask 
sent  that  the  statement  b( 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioii,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  pi"Jnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Watne 
THE    Subcommittee    on 

MARKS,    AND    COPYRIGHTS    OF 

Committee,  tJ.S.  Senate, 


taxp  lyer 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
mittee,  I  am  most  grateful  for 
mittee's  courtesy  in  schedulin 
ance — for  several  reasons. 

The  patent  bills  presently  before 
what  I  consider  to  be  the 
economic  issues  of  this  generatibn 
volve  the  economy  of  my  Stats 
welfare  of  the  90  percent  of 
ness  population  which  is  small 
the  public  Interest  of  the 
erty  which  is  accumiilating  ai 
about  $15  billion  a  year. 

BACKGROUND 

As  the  subcommittee  is  awar< 
concerned   with   safeguarding 
in  the  public  domain  since  I 
body.     The  so-called  "Morse 
out  of  consideration  by  the 
Committee,  in  1947,  of  a  polic] 
of  the  mountains  of  surplus 
erty  that  was  left  over  from  \^orld 
We   decided,   rather    than    give 
property   away,    that    it    shoulc 
fair  market  value  to  private 
for  50  percent  of  market  value 
municipalities  for  public  use 
I  have  sought  to  apply  this 
transfers  of  real  estate  and  tan^bl 
property  coming  before  the 
may  say   so,  the  Library  of 
a  tabulation  In  1962.  indicating 
about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
had  been  made  subject  to  this 
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of  New  Har-      about  $800  million  had  thus  been  saved  and 

itankind  when     returned  to  the  Treasury.    I  believe  that  the 

our  opinions,     chairman    is    Interested    In    such    economy 

measures, 
to  designate         In  addition,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the 
historic      preservation  of  the  public's  interest  In  their 
plaque  and      navigable  streams  and  rivers,  through  multl- 
as  the      purpose  river  valley  development. 
Indiana.  These  concerns  led  me  to  take  an  active 

part  in  the  debates  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
and  Space  Communications  legislation  of 
1954  and  1962,  where  large  amounts  of  in- 
tangible patent  property  and  technology  be- 
longing to  the  VS.  taxpayer  were  at  Issue. 
They  have  also  prompted  me  to  Introduce 
bills  In  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  to  cor- 
rect the  continuing  violations  of  congres- 
sional patent  policy  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  been  able  to  participate  in  the 
consideration  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
patent  policies  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  during  the  past  3  years. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  hearings,  the  issues  are  com- 
plicated, and  it  is  difficult  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  all  of  their  facets. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  participate  in  the  great  de- 
bate on  patent  policy.  I  shall  try  to  assist 
the  subcommittee  by  relating  my  experience 
and  explaining  my  views  on  the  bills  before 
you  and  the  broad  questions  which  I  feel 
they  raise. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  ISSUES 

In  my  Judgment,  the  sheer  amount  of  pub- 
lic property  the  subcommittee  is  dealing 
with  is  enough  to  elevate  the  significance  of 
a  congressional  decision  to  the  level  of  those 
made  in  .the  Northwest  Ordinances,  the 
Homestead  Acts,  and  the  land-grant  college 
legislation.  A  little  later,  I  shall  show  how 
all  the  public  property  disposed  of  under 
these  great  acts  of  Congress  was  worth  less 
than  $1  billion.  Yet  we  are  talking  here 
about  property  being  paid  for  out  of  taxes 
at  the  rate  of  $15  billion  a  year. 

Any  congressional  declaration  of  policy  in 
this  field  wUl  be  looked  upon  as  a  watershed 
in  the  philosophy  of  this  country.  It  will 
have  far-ranging  and  unforeseen  effects  on 
the  climate  of  opinion  for  decades  to  come. 
■lORSE  Before  Senator  Norris,  in  his  autobiography,  made 
Patents     Trade-     *^®  following  statement: 

1  he  JmjiciART         "The  early  twenties  brought  the  American 
AOGT  ST  19,  1965  people  to  their  knees  in  worship  at  the  shrine 

of  private  business  and  industry. 

"It  was  said  and  accepted  without  question 
by  millions  of  Americans,  that  private  enter- 
prise could  do  no  wrong. 

"The  next  12  years  was  to  produce  one  of 
the  great  classic  struggles  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  National  Government,  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  bet- 
ter known  as  TVA"  ("Fighting  Liberal,"  by 
George   W.   Norris,   chapter   2). 

After  the  breakthrough  forged  by  Mr.  Nor- 
ris and  his  colleagues  in  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  during  the  1930's,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  forward-looking  legisla- 
tion In  the  interest  of  all  of  the  people  of 
I  have  been     this    country,    wherein    patent    rights    were 
the   property     retained  by  the  Government  and  made  freely 
;ame  to  this      available  to  the  public. 

grew         It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 

Services     exigencies   of   World    War   II   and   the   cold 

for  disposal      war  have  made  the  wheel  come  full  circle. 

i4illtary  prop-      We  now  hear  considerable  advocacy  of  the 

War  n.      position  that  only  the  largest  private  corpora- 

this   public     tions  are  fit  custodians  of  property  developed 

be    sold    at      at   public  expense.     I  submit  that  we  who 

co|np>anles,  and     have  been  In  public  life  for  some  time,  and 

States  and     have  seen  these  cycles  of  publicity,  and  what 

Since  then,      passes  for  public  opinion,  have  a  solemn  ob- 

fc^mtila  to  all      ligation  to  protect  the  statute  books  of  this 

e  personal     country  from  the  notion  that  private  busi- 

If  I     ness  can  do  no  wrong.  , 

made         There  is.  secondly,  significance  of  a  very 

that  an  area      material  nature  in  the  disposition  of  public 

fhode  Island     property  worth  $15  billion  a  year.    The  way 

ormula,  and      Congress    distributes    these    valuable    com- 
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mercial  rights  will  have  a  measurable  Im- 
pact on  the  structure  of  our  economy,  the 
balance  between  small,  medium-sized,  and 
large  businesses,  the  trends  toward  concen- 
tration and  monopoly,  and  the  relative  power 
of  the  civilians  and  the  military  In  con- 
trolling our  Government.  \ 

Thirdly,  this  legislation,  by  proposing  to 
repeal  the  public  interest  patent  sections  of 
many  benchmark  acts  of  Congress  threatens 
to  undo  the  work  which  many  of  us  have 
fought  for,  and  devoted  our  careers  in  Con- 
gress to,  over  the  span  of  the  last  30  years. 

May  I  comment  on  these  three  points  In 
reverse  order. 

existing  statcttory  safeguards  of  the  public 
interest   should  be   preserved 

As  you  are  aware,  section  11  of  S.  1809 
would,  under  the  label  and  In  the  guise  of 
"technical  amendments,"  sweep  away  patent 
provisions  of  10  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
since  1935.  The  patent  sections  in  this  legis- 
lation were  not  technical  matters  when  they 
were  considered  by  the  various  committees 
of  this  body  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  were  not  technical  mat- 
ters when  they  were  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  In  the  press,  and  throughout 
the  country.  They  were  not  technical  mat- 
ters when  they  were  signed  In  the  law  of  the 
land  by  our  Chief  Executive. 

As  was  observed  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
Senator  Sparkman  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  24,  1954: 

"In  other  words,  these  private  power  and 
Industrial  companies  want  to  determine  who 
should  be  licensed  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  discoveries  and  Inventions  financed  pri- 
marily by  the  Federal  Government  and  also 
what  price  they  should  pay  to  receive  these 
benefits.  This  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
power  which  could  be  used  to  stifle  competi- 
tion by  excluding  small  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  electricity. 

"In  my  mind  this  is  the  meat,  the  core,  of 
the  legislation  which  is  now  proposed  to 
amend  the  1946  Atomic  Energy  Act.  •  •  • 
There  are  other  Issues,  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  big  show — the  attempt  of 
these  Industrial  giants  to  obtain  exclusive 
private  patents."  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  100,  pt.  9,  p.  11798). 

Mr.  Chairman,  patent  rights  to  public 
property  are  still  the  big  show  and  section 
11  Is  an  attempt  by  private  business  and  its 
representatives  to  steal  the  show. 

A  little  later  In  my  testimony  I  will  show 
how  few  companies — actually  only  about  2 
or  3  dozen — stand  to  receive  the  lion's  share 
of  these  public  patient  rights. 

I  have  searched  the  Record  for  compelling 
reasons  for  undoing  the  10  legislative  pro- 
visions that  section  11  proposes  to  extin- 
guish. I  have  looked  for  studies;  for  em- 
pirical data.  I  have  yet  to  find  any  rea- 
sons or  data.  The  simple  explanation,  I 
suspect,  is  that  they  do  not  exist.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  I  have  found  points 
uniformly  toward  the  retention  of  these  pro- 
visions on  their  merits. 

title  policy  has  shown  its  worth 
Let  us  take  a  hard  analytical  look  at  the 
consequences  of  the  title  and  nontltle  patent 
policies,  beginning  with  the  oldest  sections 
In  point  of  time,  those  dealing  with  agricul- 
ture and  forestry.  , 

First,  let  me  say  to  the  subcommittee  that 
I  am  familiar  with  the  problems  of  a  State 
in  transition  between  an  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial economy.  The  economy  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  Is  quite  similar  to  the  economy  of 
a  State  like  Arkansas  in  many  ways — In  its 
reliance  on  agriculture  and  forest  products, 
In  the  fostering  of  industrialization,  based 
largely  on  byproducts  and  new  developments 
In  the  technology  of  the  agriculture  and  for- 
estry fields,  and  In  its  recreation  Industry, 
stemming  from  location  astride  the  Pacific 
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flyway.  as  Arkansas  lies  along  the  Mississippi 
flyway. 

The  passages  of  the  1962  Industrial  History 
of  Arkansas  reganllng  the  State's  efforts  to 
plan  for  compatibility  amopg  these  elements 
could  Just  as  well  have  been  written  about 
my  State. 

The  patent  policies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  were  worked  out  labori- 
ously over  80  years,  and  are  embodied  In 
the  1935  and  1938  acts,  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  such  economic  activity.  As  is  well  known, 
this  legislation  carried  forward  the  policy 
originally  set  forth  upon  the  E>epajrtmenf6 
establishment.  In  1862.  the  Department  was 
"required  to  acquire  In- diffuse  of  the  i)eople 
of  the  United  States  useful  Information  on 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture.  In  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  erf  that 
word,  and  to  further,  to  procure,  promulgate, 
and  distribute  among  the  people  new  and 
valuable  seeds  and  plants."  (Organic  Act  at 
1862,  5  U.S.C.  411.) 

The  1938  act  established  four  regional 
utilization  research  laboratories,  to  search 
out  new  outlets  and  wider  markets  for  farm 
products.  In  accordance  with  this  philoso- 
phy, the  patent  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  to  retain  ownership 
In  the  Government,  so  that  access  can  be 
given  freely  to  any  responsible  person  or  busi- 
ness concern. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  policy? 
As  President  Johnson  stated  In  bis  farm 
message  in  February: 

"Thirty  years  ago,  over  7  million  American 
families  lived  on  the  farm.  Today  3%  mil- 
lion families  feed  a  population  that  has 
grown  by  50  percent.  Enough  food  Is  left 
over  to  fight  hunger  among  free  people  all 
around  the  globe."  (H.  I>oc.  No.  73.  89th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.) 

And  as  Vice  President  Humphrey  noted 
in  his  remarks  to  the  Farmers  Union  in 
March : 

"The  American  consumer  now  Is  enjoy- 
ing food  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any  people 
in  the  world  in  terms  of  human  effort  ex- 
panded. 

"The  miracle  of  American  agricultural 
efficiency  is  leaving  Its  Imprint  In  every  area 
of  the  world.  •  •  •  We  are  now  exporting 
at  a  $6  billion  aimual  rate.  . 

"Agriculture  Is  our  greatest  dollar  earner 
in  foreign  trade  today.  •  •  •  Food  Is  power. 
Abundance — and  the  ability  to  produce  abun- 
dance— la  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets  of 
strength  In  the  world  today."  (Speech  of 
Vice  President  Hubcst  H.  Humphhet  at 
March  15,  1965,  convention  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  Chicago.  111.) 

My  State  has  realized  direct  economic 
benefits  from  the  Inventions  and  processes 
which  have  arisen  out  of  Government- 
financed  research.  They  have  enabled  the 
forest  product  and  agricultural  industries  to 
maintain  and  Increase  their  competitiveness, 
in  the  face  of  substitute  materials  and  proc- 
esses.   Let  me  mention  a  few  instances: 

1.  The  reversable  circulation  kiln,  which 
in  the  words  of  this  subcommittee  "con- 
stituted a  very  significant  contribution  to 
the  lumber-producing  and  wood-using  in- 
dustries, and  Is  now  used  by  large  and  small 
companies  to  achieve  great  Improved  mois- 
ture quality  control  •  •  •  (for)  about  40 
percent  of  the  total  lumber  produced  In  the 
United  States." 

2.  The  plywood  processes  called  "Impreg" 
and  its  compressed  counterpart,  "compreg." 
Manufacture  of  these  materials  under  De- 
partment license  Is  now  a  "multimillion- 
dollar  Industry." 

3.  Of  great  Interest  Is  the  turpentine 
derivative  pattened  by  the  Department,  and 
which  is  now  licensed  to  at  least  three  com- 
panies and  is  produced  commercially  at  the 
rate  of  over  2  million  pounds  per  year  with  a 
market  value  of  over  $J  million.  This  sub- 
stance accounts  for  vlrtuaUy  all  synthetic 
rubber  for  automobile  tire  treads.     (Source 


of  this  material:  "Patent  Practices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,"  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  87th  Con..  1st  sess.. 
pp.  37-39.) 

As  an  appendix  to  my  remarks,  I  will  place 
in  the  record  a  description  of  other  Agricul- 
ture Department  Inventions  which  have  sub- 
stantially benefited  the  lumber  industry,  one 
of  which  accounts  for  aboUt  7  percent  of  all 
woodpulp  production. 

I  am  impressed  also  by  the  benefits  which 
the  Southern  Utilization  Research  and  De- 
velopment Division  has  brought  to  the 
cotton  Industry  by  virtue  of  the  23  patents 
It  has  obtained.  The  "cotton  carding  ap- 
paratus," which  Time  magazine  declared  to 
be  "the  first  major  Improvement  In  cotton 
carding  equipment  in  60  years,"  has  resulted 
In'  a  savings  of  between  2  and  5  percent. 
This  has  eliminated  50  percent  of  the  usual 
waste  and  saved  more  than  $40  million  an- 
nually for  the  U.S.  cotton  textile  industry. 

The  Department  has  also  registered  out- 
standing successes  with  the  development  of 
wash  and  wear  and  wrinkle  resistant  finishes. 
These  processes  account  for  the  use  of  about 
800.000  bales  of  cotton,  anfl  according  to  a 
report  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  continued  "to  hold  the  greatest 
promise  for  expanding  or  retaining  markets 
for  cotton."  (Utilization  and  Research,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  October  14, 1960.) 

Other  patents  cover  the  discovery  of  a 
process  to  make  cotton  flame  resistant. 
During  World  War  II  alone,  the  military  used 
more  than  700  million  yards  of  flame-resist- 
ant fabric  and  the  potentiality  for  this  type 
use  Is  unbounded. 

TITLE     policy    DOES    NOT    IMPEDE    COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

In  1960,  the  patent  policy  underlying  these 
advances  was  examined  for  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  by 
Roy  C.  Newton,  retired  vice  president  for  re- 
search of  Swift  and  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
food  processing  concerns  In  the  world.  Mr. 
Newton's  remarks  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  "title  policy"  to  commercial  utiliza- 
tion are  very  Interesting,  and  I  quote : 

"The  only  complaint  that  has  to  do  with 
domestic  patents  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
company  cannot  get  even  a  temporary  exclu- 
sive license  to  comf)ensate  It  for  the  expense 
of  commercializing  a  product  of  the  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture) .  These  people  will  say 
that  It  Inhibits  the  very  objective  of  the  re- 
search which  Is  to  market  new  products  of 
agriculture,  because  no  one  will  put  up  the 
necessary  capital  for  such  a  new  venture 
without  some  exclusivity  to  protect  it.  A 
few  leading  questions,  however,  usually  de- 
velop the  fact  that  they  will  go  Into  the  ven- 
ture If  their  competitors  are  making  a  success 
out  of  It  and  If  the  Invention  Is  good  enough 
to  be  very  promising  to  their  competitor, 
they  wUl  try  to  beat  him  to  It.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful, therefore,  that  this  policy  Is  a  serious 
handicap  to  commercialization  of  new  de- 
velopments by  utilization  research."  (De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Utilization  of  Re- 
search.) 

This  is  how  a  spokesman  of  big  business. 
In  a  position  of  governmental  responsibility 
appraised  the  Agriculture  "title"  patent  pol- 
icy. The  Department  Itself  pointed  out  to 
this  committee  in  1961  that  the  policy  of  re- 
serving title  and  granting  free  access  by  li- 
censes best  serves  the  public  Interest  by  mak- 
ing the  benefits  of  Its  research  "freely  avail- 
able to  the  farmers,  food  processor,  con- 
sumer, farm  product  manufacturer,  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  general  public." 
(Patent  Practices  Rept.,  p.  m.) 

This  story  of  the  "title"  policy  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  which  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  mature  during  the  30-yeap 
period  that  our  generation  has  been  In  the 
Senate,  and  has  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess In  every  sense  of  the  word.     Are  we  now 


at  the  point  where  we  should  turn  our  backs 
on  what  this  wise  policy  has  accomplished? 

A  glimpse  at  the  future  of  agricultural 
products  as  raw  materials  for  the  chemical 
Industry,  provided  In  the  Industry  and  Engi- 
neering Chemistry  magazine  In  May  of  1962, 
convinces  me  that  we  are  not.  The  magazine 
pointed  out  that  industry  has.  in  the  past, 
done  a  good  Job  in  utilizing  agriculture  by- 
products such  as  cotton  llnters,  soybean  oil, 
and  tall  oU  from  pine  trees  under  patents 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
fact.  It  estimates  that  the  value'  to  com- 
mercialized products  and  processes  under 
these  Government  patents  amount  to  about 
$2.5  billion  as  against  the  total  cost  of  re- 
search plant  and  facilities  and  operations  of 
about  $170  million.  This  is  a  ratio  of  return 
upon  Invested  capital  of  14.7  to  1. 

But  we  promised  to  look  ahead.  The  ar- 
ticle states: 

"Prom  the  chemical  Industry  viewpoint, 
the  future  holds  tremendous  potential  for 
using  greater  amounts  of  agricultural  raw 
materials.  Most  segments  of  the  Industry 
believe  that  the  ready  availability,  low  aver- 
age cost,  and  presence  of  chemical  configura- 
tions obtainable  In  synthetics  only  at  high 
cost  (or  not  at  all)  will  lead  to  increased 
chemical  iises  for  certain  agrlculttiral  uses. 

"Opinion  is  virtually  unanimous  that  aU 
realization  of  the  potential  of  agricultural 
raw  materials  binges  upon  a  continuing  and 
vigorous  program -of  research  and  develop- 
ment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  developments  on  the 
horizon  promise  to  make  our  agriculture 
even  more  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  they 
can  make  the  wonder  State  a  participant  In 
this  exciting  story. 

If  the  title  policy  of  the  last  30  years  had 
not  -existed,  the  picture  would  not  be  so 
bright.  If  it  iB  reversed  now,  it  would  be  a 
great  disservice  to  our  States  and  their 
people. 

A  similar  Government  title  policy  with 
free  access  by  licenses  was  adopted  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  As  a  result. 
*thls  Nation  leads  the  work  in  technology  of 
fertilizer  production.  I  think  it  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  there  are  half  dozen  plants 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas  which  are  using 
one  or  more  TVA  licenses  on  fertilizer  as  the 
basis  for  their  entire  operation,  and  there  are 
nine  companies  In  Arkansas  which  receive 
quantities  of  TVA-produced  fertilizer  ma- 
terials for  direct  distribution,  or  for  up- 
grading of  their  own  products.  A  list  of 
these  concerns  will  also  be  made  available. 

A  similar  story  could  be  told,  I  suppose.  In 
nearly  every  State  of  the  southern  region  of 
this  country,  and  I  believe  that  this  sub- 
committee holds  the  proxies  of  their  southern 
colleagues  when  It  comes  to  changing  the 
patent  policy  of  the  Termessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. It  occurs  to  me  that  many  of  these 
Senators  will  have  something  to  say  In  their 
own  right  should  this  matter  come  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

,  S.    1809   WOULD   I7NSIXMINE    ACCEPTED 

ATOMIC   ENERGY  POLICY 

Now  may  I  comment  on  the  patent  policy 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
stirely  has  international  and  national  impli- 
cations as  well  as  regional  and  State  ones. 
I  recall  cto  July  17,  1954,  during  my  first 
speech  on  "The  New  Giveaway:  Atomic 
Energy,"  when  I  asked  the  question: 

"Are  we  to  make  use  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  those  great  liberals  who  have  gone  before 
us,  who  in  their  day,  too,  were  attacked  and 
abused  as  dangerous,  creeping  socialists,  who 
were  charged  with  an  attempt  to  set  up  some 
type  of  State  economy,  when  all  they  were 
trying  to  do  was  to  write  Into  the  law  checks 
which  would  protect  the  public  Interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  a 
private  utility  monopolistic  combine." 

At  that  time  I  quoted  a  newspaper  col- 
imanlst  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Stokes  who 
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wrote   in   the  Washington   Star 
1954: 

'•It    may    sound    somewhat 
that  Congress  Is  on  the  eve  of  om 
legislative  decisions  In  its  long 

"But  that  hardly  seems  a 
ttoii  •  •  •  unless  the  Ijill  as  it 
to  the  Senate  •  *  'is  amended  t( 
public  against  the  monopoly 
perts  believe  is  inherent  in  its 
other  provisions,  then  future 
may  be  In   foiva  lot  of 

The  fight  thjit  we  made  at 
similar  to  the  fight  to  withstanc 
tempts  to  take  over  the  Grand 
and   Muscle   Shoals   damsite 
and  I  feel  now.  that: 

"We  are  fighting  for  expandec 
prise  economy  which  requires 
the  Nation  to  harness  the  wa 
the   atom   to   produce   low-cost 
and  the  other  blessings  they 
fighting  for  the  people's  right  in 
and    the    technology    developed 
taxes." 

In   1954   we  were  successful: 
in    the    great    work    of    George 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Glfford 
McNary.  and  Dill  and  Couzens 
George  of  Georgia.    The  seeds  ( 
are  just  beginning  to  bear  frui  t 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  as 
article  from  the  Wall  Street 
20.  describing  the  proposal  for 
by  a  private  company  for  the 
York   of   a   multipurpose 
on  Long  Island.     This  plant 
generate  jxjwer.  but  purify  a 
of   water   a   day.   and   produce 
medical  uses. 

I  stated  in  1954  and  would 
again: 

"I  would  like  to  know  whether 
ever  been  a  finer  example  of  tha 
operation  directed   at  full  use 
of  a  region  and  to  build  up  a 
build  up  our  great  country  thar 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or 
ville  Administration. 

"Those  programs  enjoy  the 
concept   of   progress    in   which 
Government  as  a  partner  provtl 
services    which    the   local   peopl  • 
perform   well   or   could   not 
themselves.      Never    had    the 
any   programs   so   well   calcula 
and  stimvUate  and  support  a 
Ing    of    private    enterprise 
counti7. 

"Backward  peoples  throughoift 
(have  been)   flocking  to  our 
how  to  follow  our  pattern  • 
portant  key  to  achieve  a  highe  ■ 
civilization."      (Congressional 
100.  pt.  9,  p.  12147.) 

And  I  can  add  our  atomic 
opment.   under  a   title   policy. 
Thirty    years    from    now,    when 
water,  and  abundant  power  for 
ing  nations  of  the  world  become 
critical,  the  wisdom  of  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  will  s 
loged   as   "one   of   the   great 
clslons  of  its  long  history." 

Is  this   the   kind   of   policy 
should  reverse  by  a  technical 

I  read  with  interest  the 
Hornlg  at  page  33  of  the 
that  this  reversal  would  benefl  ; 
Interest,  since  the  agency  could 
tractors  to  Insure  licensees  an(  I 
possibility  of  the  AEC  taking 
patents  on  nonatomlc  byproduc 

Dr.    Hornig   does    not    mentic  q 
that     the     Atomic     Energy 
strongly  opposed  to  S.  1809,  and 
tion   152  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
"should    not   be   repealed."     ( 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland  dated 
p.  4.) 

The  AEC  cites.  In  support  of 
"a  comprehensive  study"  based 
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sivel  hearings"   by   the   Joint   Congressional     brought  independence  of  livelihood  and  of 
(^OWmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  resulted  In  the     mind  to  our  people  and  honor  to  our  Na- 

approval  of  the  basic  title  policy  of  1954  and     *' —      '"■  '-   '"* *' —    ^  *— " —    *'--*  *^- 

certaln  amendments  in  1960.  In  addition, 
the  Joint  Committee  has  reviewed  the  Presi- 
dential patent  policy  for  1963,  and  recom- 
mended no  changes. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  proponents  of 
reversing  this  policy  have  ad\'anced  no  evi- 
dence or  authority  whatever. 


SECTION   1 1    IS  UNSOUND  AND  UNDESIRABLE 

In  addition  to  the  agriculture.  TVA,  and 
atomic  energy  title  policies  "which  have 
proven  their  worth  many  times  over,  there 
are  other  title  provisions  of  more  recent 
vintage,  which  are  still  In  their  Infancy, 
but  are  bright  with  similar  promise.  We 
have  the  Space  Act,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act,  the  Coal  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act.  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act.  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act.  There  is  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964.  v/here  a  title  policy  might  en- 
able us  to  cope  more  rapidly  with  the  pol- 
lution that  has  contributed  to  reducing  the 
duck   breeding  population   to  a  record  low. 

( CONCKESSIpNAL     RECORD.     AUg.      12.      1965.     p. 

20161.) 

Through  all  of  these  congressional  en- 
actments runs  the  thread  of  the  public  inter- 
est. We  have  new  fields  of  technological 
opportunity  which  are  being  opened  up  by  an 
investment  of  the  taxpayers  money,  accom- 
panied by  a  patent  policy  which  makes  avail- 
able information  and  Inventions  to  all — not 
just  the  one  company  which  was  paid  a  profit 
to  do  the  original  research  Job.  These  pro- 
grams listed  in  section  11  have  been  and  are 
now  major  building  blocks  in  our  strength, 
character,  and  fame  as  a  nation. 

Yet.  they  are  all  scheduled  for  the  guillo- 
tine under  S.  1809.  without  the  benefit  of 
trial  or  even  Indictment.  For  Congress  to  act 
in  this  manner  Is  not  sound  in  law,  in  eco- 
nomics, in  policy,  or  in  legislative  procedure. 
Further,  in  my  Judgment,  to  allow  this  con- 
sistent line  of  successful  public  interest 
patent  legfislation  to  be  put  to  death  quietly 
and  in  the  dark,  under  the  heading  of  "tech- 
nical amendments,"  is  Inequitous.  Adoption 
of  such  a  provision  by  this  body  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  past  as  well  as  the 
future. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Congress  should  build 
its  policy  for  the  future  on  these  monu- 
mental achievements  of  the  past. 

PROPERTY    DISPOSITION    STATUTES    OF    THE    PACT 
HAVE  SHAPED  OUR  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  in  molding  our  national  char- 
acter, I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  to  the  analogy  between 
the  disposition  of  public  R.  &  D.  property  and 
the  guidelines  for  disposition  of  real  estate 
in  the  public  domain. 

In  1785  and  1787  the  Northwest  Ordinances 
established  the  pattern  for  ownership  and 
use,  as  well  as  the  political  organization,  of 
our  Western  Territories.  It  Is  recalled  with 
^ride  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  principal 
author  of  these  laws,  provided  that  the  new 
Territories  would  affiliate  with  the  United 
States  not  as  colonies,  but  as  free  and  equal 
States.  Further,  It  was  decided  that  owner- 
ship of  1  section  out  of  each  36  In  a  town- 
ship would  remain  In  the  Government  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  This  Gov- 
ernment acreage  was  later  raised  to  two  In 
1848  and  to  four  during  the  1890's. 

In\  1862  the  Homestead  Act  established  a 
policy  In  accordance  with  President  Lincoln's 
devotion  to  democratic  Ideals,  which  allowed 
any  person  to  obtain  a  homestead  of  160 
acres  by  living  and  working  on  It. 

In  1862.  also,  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Act  endowed  each  State  with  30,000  acres 
for  each  Member  of  Congress  for  the  support 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

I  believe  that  this  wisdom  of  these  policies 
for  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain  have 


tlon.  It  is  Interesting,  I  believe,  that  the 
land  disposed  of  to  further  common  schools, 
including  the  land-grant  colleges  is  about  the 
size  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Mon- 
tana.' It  is  also  interesting  that  the  amount 
oX^ublic  land  granted  to  small  holders  under 
the  iHomestead  Act  and  Its  successor  legisla- 
ttfyn  amounted,  as  of  June  30,  1963,  to  an 
afiea  equivalent  to  the  areas  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  and 
Texas  combined.^  Since  these  figures  are  2 
years  old,  we  might  even  be  able  to  squeeze 
In  Hawaii  by  now.  (See  the  "Public  Lands. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Public  Domain." 
by  Vernon  Carstensen,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Press.  1962.) 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  how  mucli 
this  land  was  worth  In  1862,  because  It  is 
set  forth  in  the  Homestead  Act — between 
$1.25  and  $2.50  per  acre.  Even  using  the 
$2.50  figure,  the  maximum  worth  of  all  of 
this  land  In  1962,  the  total  value  of  the 
property  disposed  of  by  the  37th  Congress 
amounts  to  less  than  a  billion  dollars.  Look 
at  the  good  that  has  been  done  by  disposing 
of  this  $1  billion  worth  of  public  property 
in  the  Interests  of  all  the  people.  By  1954. 
total  Investment  In  atomic  energy  had 
reached  a  ctmnulatlve  total  of  $12  billion.  In 
1964,  our  public  Investment  In  patent  prop- 
erty reached  about  $15  billion  a  year. 

In  this  discussion,  I  am  assuming  that 
the  patent  rights  to  this  public  property 
are  worth  Its  cost — what  we  are  spending  on 
it.  The  patent  rights  may  be  worth  less,  or 
they  may  be  worth  a  great  deal  more.  The 
Record  Is,  I  believe,  deficient  In  this  respect. 
The  Congress  needs  some  expert  testimony 
on  what  this  property  is  worth,  and  I  rec- 
ommend the  subcommittee  obtain  such 
testimony. 

At  any  rate,  between  1947  and  1963,  the 
Congressional  Record  reflects  that  about  $85 
billion  of  the  taxpayers  money  had  been 
spent  to  create  public  R.  &  D.  property. 
(Congressional  Record,  Mar.  9, 1965,  p.  4537.) 

In  the  next  6  or  7  years,  the  Congress  vrill 
probably  appropriate  an  additional  $100  bil- 
lion for  this  purpose — an  amount  equal  to 
our  entire  national  budget. 

THE   MAIN   issue:    HOW   WILL   THE   BENEFITS   OF 
THIS      PUBLIC     PROPERTY     BE     DISTRIBUTED? 

Distribution  of  this  wealth  of  Intangible 
property  rights  is  the  central  Issue  In  this 
controversy.  The  issue  Is  not  how  fast  In- 
ventions are  developed,  or  how  much  profit 
is  made  on  them.  This  is  what  the  business 
interests,  whose  responsibility  is  to  be  con- 
cerned with  such  matters,  would  like  to  have 
us  believe. 

This  Is  the  argument  that  Dr.  Hornig 
comes  back  to  again  and  again  In  his  testi- 
mony.'' that  companies  must  be  granted  ex- 
clusive patent  rights  as  Incentives  for  com- 
mercial development.  Prom  this  emphasis, 
you  might  suppose  that  this  was  the  only 
important  issue,  or,  at  least,  the  most  Im- 
portant. It  Is'  put  forward  as  the  overriding 
reason  for  the  Government's  parting  with 
title  to  $15  billion  worth  of  property  a  year. 

On  the  question  of  commercialization,  I 
am  aware  of  no  evidence  which  would  con- 
travene the  conclusions  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  that  a  title  policy  Is  not  a  bar- 
rier to  commercial  development.  I  might 
say  that.  In  my  opinion,  a  self-serving  state- 
ment by  a  contractor  In  this  regard  Is  not 
entitled  to  the  same  weight  as  a  study, 
where  contractors  have  be«n  cross-examined, 
and  other  facts  adduced. 


'  78,600.000  acres  for  common  schools  and 
9,290.000  for  land-grant  colleges  of  137.328.1 
square  miles  compared  to  121.666  square 
miles  for  New  Mexico  and  147,138  for  Mon- 
tana. 

=  287,300,000  acres  or  448,906.24  square 
miles. 

"Transcript  pp.  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  20. 
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EXCLUSIVE   LICENSE    SYSTEM    A    GREATER    INCEN- 
TIVB    THAN    PATENTS 

However,  even  If  the  subcommittee  re- 
mains In  doubt  on  this  point,  and  believes 
that  additional  Incentives  are  needed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  the  subcommittee  whether 
the  writing  of  incentive  provisions  is  not  a 
simple  matter?  Is  not  It  possible  for  a  bill 
to  provide,  with  great  ease,  for  furnishing 
contractors  with  incentives,  and  also  pro- 
tection, by  means  of  exclusive  licenses  to 
identified  patents?  Could  not  these  licenses 
extend  for  3  or  5  years,  subject  to  renewal 
if  the  contractor  shows  he  is  making  an 
effort  to  develop  the  patent?  I  submit  that 
formulating  such  a  system  would  be  child's 
play  for  this  committee. 

May  I  ask  further — would  not  such  an 
approach  have  the,  advantage  of  retaining 
our  successful  "title"  provisions  of  the  past, 
and  the  additional  advantage  of  almost  un- 
limited flexibility  in  the  future,  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  licenses  to  be 
granted? 

If  the  subcommittee  is  most  concerned 
with  Incentives  for  rapid  development  of 
Inventions,  I  submit  that  such  an  exclusive 
license  system  Is  an  even  more  powerful  In- 
centive device  than  exlcusive  patent  rights, 
because  the  contractor  Is  obliged  to  come 
back  to  the  Government  and  make  an  af- 
firmative showing  of  progress  In  order  to 
retain  his  preferred  position.  Another  bene- 
fit Is  that  the  Government  agency  does  not 
need  to  bear  the  expenses  of  monitoring  or 
enforcing  walk-In  rights.  I  Suggest  we  let 
the  recipient  ot  the  benefit  walk  in  periodi- 
cally, rather  than  making  the  taxpayer  bear 
the  additional  monetary  burden  of  bringing 
him  in.  I  urge  that  this  alternative  receive 
appropriate  consideration. 

CONSIDERATION     OTHER     THAN     INCENTIVE 

However,  incentives  are  not  all  we  are 
woh-led  about.  The  Justice  Department  un- 
masked the  current  version  of  this  mythol- 
ogy In  Its  dissenting  opinion  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Patent  Advisory  Panel  of  1964. 
The  Justice  Department  stated: 

"(3)  the  report  assumes  that  any  com- 
mercial development  or  any  Invention  by 
anyone  Is  per  se  a  public  benefit.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  disagrees  with  such  an 
assumption.  When  the  Inventions  are  used 
to  extend  and  consolidate  commercial  mo- 
nopolies which  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
inventions  or  any  group  of  Inventions,  we 
regard  the  public  interest  as  having  been 
seriously  Injured."  (Memorandum  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  representative.  Patent 
Advisory  Panel,  Federal  CouncU  for  Science 
and  Technology,  Dec.  4,  1964.) 

JUSTICE     DEPARTMENT'S     CONSISTENT     ADVOCACY 
or    A    TITLE    POLICY 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  invite 
the  subcommittee's  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  tkost  compre- 
hensive Government  patent  report  that  has 
come  to  my  attention,  the  "Investigation  of 
Government  Patent  Practices  and  Policies." 
This  study  was  begun  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1943  and  dur- 
ing its  course,  data  was  collected  from  14  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  10  national  governments. 
That  study,  and  Its  supporting  documents 
were  ultimately  published  In  1947,  and  have 
formed  the  foundation  for  a  position  In 
favor  of  a  "title"  policy,  which  the  Justice 
Department  has  adhered  to  from  that  day 
to  this.  I  wlll,«ubmlt  as  appendix  UI  these 
consistent  expressions  of  policy  by  Attorney 
Generals  since  1956— Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike.  ^ 

The  relevant  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  1947  study  are  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  public  Interest  factors  over  and  above 
rapid  utilization.     They  read  as  follows: 
"IV.  Inventions  made  by  Govermnent 
contractors 
"1.  Where  patentable  Inventions  are  made 
m  the  course  of  performing  a  Government- 
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financed  contract  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  public  Interest  requires  that  all 
rights  to  such  Inventions  be  assigned  to  the 
Government  and  not  let  to  the  private  own- 
ership of  the  contractor.  Public  control 
will  assure  free  and  equal  availability  of 
the  Inventions  to  American  industry  and 
science;  will  eliminate  any  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  the  contractor  chosen  to  perform 
research  work;  will  avoid  undue  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  In  the  hands  of  a 
few  large  corporations:  will  tend  to  Increase 
and  diversify  available  research  facilities 
within  the  United  States  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  national  econ- 
omy; and  will  thus  strengthen  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise." 


dustry,  small  business  as  well  as  large,  poor 
areas  as  well  as  wealthy  ones.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  Influences  as  a  man  who 
has  gained  his  adult  experience  in  the  field  of 
public  service,  and  who  Is  Impressed  with  a 
public  trust.  They  have  not  seen  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  national  policy  over  many  dec- 
ades. The  scientists  are  wizards  In  creat- 
ing valuable  R.  &  D.  property,  but  when  it 
comes  to  disposition  of  this  property,  it  is 
well  that  the  Constitution  places  the  ulti- 
mate responslbnity  with  public  men. 

CONSTITUTION   RESPONSIBILITY  FOR   PATENT 
PROPERTY    IS    WITH    THE    CONGRESS 


THE     HEAL     PARTIES     IN     INTEREST 

The  "big  show,"  as  I  believe  I  have  made 
clear.  Is  how  the  benefits  of  this  public  prop- 
erty shall  be  distributed.  The  matter  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  division  between  the 
Jeffersonlan  Democratic  Party  and  the  Fed- 
eralist Party  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  is 
whether  the  powers  of  Govenunent  shall  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  or  of 
the  few. 

I  believe  It  is  Important  to  stress  that 
any  congressional  patent  blU  is  dealing  only 
with  Government  property.  It  has  nothing 
to  say  about  private  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  are  dealing  here  only  with  prop- 
erty bought  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer 

On  October  10.  1963,  there  was  Issued  the 
President's  statement  on  Government  patent 
policy  which  gives  us  the  following  perspec- 
tive: 

"During  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  controversy  of 
what  rights  the  Government  should  acquire 
to  Inventions  resulting  from  Government- 
sponsored  research  and  development.  The 
Importance  of  this  question  has  been  studied 
Increasingly  since  World  War  H  with  the 
ever-Increasing  and  now  substantial  con- 
tribution the  Government  Is  making  to  the 
research  and  development  effort  In  practi- 
cally every  field  of  science  and  technology. 
The  debate  focuses  on  the  public  Interest." 

If  I  were  to  characterize  this  debate  I 
would  say  that  It  has  been  the  common  law. 
the  courts,  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
public  Interest  on  one  side,  and  the  contrac- 
tors and  their  representatives  on  the  other. 

Lately,  the  traditional  business  Interests 
who  are  responsible  to  their  shareholders  and 
whose  Job  Is  to  make  money,  have  been 
Joined  by  a  new  element.  These  are  the 
scientists. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SCIENTISTS 

We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
on  the  possible  effects  on  society  of  the  as- 
cendancy of  scientists  in  our  national  life  I 
believe  It  Is  germane  to  point  out  that  the 
patent  statement  of  1963  which  Is  the  work 
of  this  group,  contains  no  memorandum  or 
law  supporting  its  policy.  It  contains  no 
empirical  study  based  on  patent  practices  of 
the  agencies  whose  policy  It  proposes  to 
change.  It  contains  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  definitive  report  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  1047.  Needless  to  say,  there  Is  no 
discussion  of  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  as  to  patent  policy  or  the 
constitutional  obligations  of  Congress  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  property  belonelne 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  protect  the  country 
against  the  presumption  that  the  scientists 
can  do  no  wrong.  Many  of  our  eminent  sci- 
entists are  employed  from  time  to  time  by 
large  corporations  and  universities,  which  are 
the  recipients  of  large  amounts  of  Federal 
B.  &  D.  money.  Many  of  tbem  thus  have 
a  direct  or  Indirect  financial  Interest  in  ad- 
vocating the  retention  of  patent  rights  by 
contractors  or  other  Institutions. 

In  addition,  their  areas  of  responsibility 
are  not  defined  In  terms  of  political  local- 
ities which  contain  agriculture  as  well  as  In- 


The  responsibility  for  dealing  with  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  taxpayers  is  spelled  out  in 
article  IV.  section  3  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respectlnfe  the  Territory,  or  other 
Property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Article  I,  sec.  (8),  clause  (8).  of  course 
gives  Congress  the  power: 

"To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
the  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times 
to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive 
Right  to  their  respective  Writing  and  Dis- 
coveries." 

The  Chairman  reaffirmed  these  principles 
earlier  this  year,  and  In  opening  these  hear- 
ings, noting: 

"In  recen«  years  the  Congress  has  frequent- 
ly considered  the  Inclusion  of  patent  provi- 
sions in  legUlatlon  authorizing  new  Govern- 
ment research  programs.  It  is  clearly  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  basic  guide- 
lines of  Government  patent  policy  should  be 
determined  by  the  Congress." 

Even  so,  vigilance  Is  called  for  in  order  to 
remind  executive  agencies,  private  corpora- 
tions, and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
these  responsibilities.  It  Is  up  to  the  states- 
men In  Congress  to  resist  tne  powerful  pres- 
sures of  this  hovir  and  to  reassert  the  Inter- 
est of  all  the  people  In  their  patent  property. 
I  confess  to  surprise  In  reading  the  por- 
tions of  the  Patent  Advisory  Panel  Progress 
Report  of  June  1964  which  purports  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  patent  policy  by  executive 
action,  and  to  review  patent  practices  and 
policies  of  each  Government  agency — many 
of  which  have  been  established  by  congres- 
sional enactment— "to  Identify  areas  where. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  (on 
regulations  review)  the  regulations  are 
either  In  conflict  with  the  policy  statement  or 
fall  to  carry  out  Its  full  Intent  •  •  •  " 
(Progress  Report,  June  1964,  p.  7.) 

It  was  shocking  to  me  that  an  executive 
department,  namely  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  would  es- 
tablish a  patent  policy  by  Its  own  regulations 
which  Is  not  only  contrary  to  the  report, 
but  Is  In  direct  contravention  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act,  enacted  In  1958 
by  this  body.  I  have  spoken  at  length  and 
In  detaU  upon  these  departures  from  the  law 
on  a  prior  occasion  (Congressional  Record 
June  17,  1965,  pp.  14079-14080). 

As  the  subcommittee  Is  aware.  NASA's  cur- 
rent policy  leaves  the  disposition  of  Federal 
research  and  development  to  the  discretion 
of  Individual  contracting  officers,  who  can 
dispose  of  all  Federal  rights  at  the  time  of 
contracting,  when  the  nature,  extent,  and 
value  of  patent  property  cannot  possibly  be 
known. 

These  kinds  of  trespasses  on  congressional 
Intention  and  responslbUity  should  not  be 
allowed  to  persist.  However.  I  have  the  Im- 
pression that  S.  1809  would  merely  ratify 
these  abuses  by  repealing  the  title  presump- 
tions and  procedures  of  the  Space  Act  and 
leaving  matters  to  the  same  administrative 
discretion  which  has  created  the  present  un- 
fortunate situation. 

THE    CONSEQUENCES    OF    PAST    POLICY 

In  order  to  legislate  on  this  matter  for  the 
future.  I  think  it  1%  necessary  to  assess  the 
effects  of  what  we  have  done  In  the  phst.  In 
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pro  )erty 
taxpa  rer 


terms  of  the  distribution  of 
payer  financed  research. 

It  is  my  view  that  Congress 
to  protect  public  B.  &  D. 
benefit  of  the  many — the 
businessman,  the  State  and 
ernments.  which  must  provide 
people,  the  hospitals  and  other 
tlons  which  do  not  participate 
allocation  of  the  $15  billion 
appropriation. 

The  subcommittee  may  have 
tide  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
headlined  "L.B.J.  Prods  Cabinet; 
Economy."    I  have  attached  it 
ment  as  appendix  IV.  ^ 

The    article    notes    that,    for 
straight  day,  President  Johnsop 
Bonally  with  Cabinet  and  other 
economy  in  Government. 

He  said: 

"I  want  each  of  you  to  bear 
the  great  burden  of  Federal 
on  the  rich  of  this  country,  nol 
of   this  country,   but  on   the 
lly.  •   •   •  It's    the    average 
going  to  pay  the  bill.     They 
that  buy  the  missiles.    They  are 
pay  for  the  chauffeured 

Similarly,   it    Is   the   average 
paid  for  $15  billion  worth  of 
development  last  year,  and  $85 
since  World  War  II.  and  the 
should  get  some  return  from 
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CONCENTRATION    IN    INDUSTRT 

As  to  the  small  businessman 
me   from  the   following  infonM|ation 
oped  by  the  Council  of  Econoiplc 


Table  1.— Funds  for  F.  Jt  D. 
of  toto  r 


Selected  fToups  of  companies  ranked 
a^ordlUR  to  size  of  K.  ti  U.  pro- 
grbuis  (based  on  total  funds  for 
K.  &  1).  performance)  > 


Ist  4  companies. . 
1st  8  companies. . 
1st  '.'0  companies. 
Ist  40  companies. 
Ist  lUO  companies. 
1st  200  companies 
Ist  300  companies 


ref  e  -ence 


This  data  is  confirmed  by 
data  on  an  industry-by-industi^ 
areas  where  comparisons  are 
most  recent  (1962)  figiu-es  indicate 
the  top  four  companies,   the 
Federal  money  exceeds  the  propok-tlon 
vate  money  in  10  cases,  while  one 
Is  the  same,  and  the  other 
centage  point.    For  the  top  elgtajt 
the  concentration   of   Federal 
development   money    exceeds    inbustry    con- 
centration In  16  cases  out  of  19,  and  for  the 


T.\BLE  2.— Percent  of  total  R 

SO 


Industry 


Food  and  kindred  products 

Texlilfs  and  apparel 

Lumber,  woo<i  |)roducts.  and  furniture. 

Paper  and  allied  products 

Cli('inical.<  and  allied  products 

Industrial  cliemicals 

Drugs  and  medidiies 

Otftcr  chemicals 

Sec  footnote  at  end  of  tablo. 
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Advisers, 


the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  that  the  overall  effect 
of  Federal  patent  policy  during  the  post- 
World  War  era  has  been  to  reinforce  and 
accelerate  trends  toward  concentration  in 
our  economy. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  had  this 
to  say  about  trends  in  industrial  structure 
in  its  annual  report  to  the  President  in 
January    1965: 

"Within  the  important  manufacturing  sec- 
tor, certain  structural  trends  have  emerged 
since  World  War  II:  (1)  Through  Internal 
expansion  and  merger,  large  firms  have 
grown  more  rapidly  than  the  manufacturing 
section  as  a  whole. 

"The  market  share  of  the  100  largest  U.S. 
manufacturing  firms  has  grown  rapidly 
•  •  •  between  1947  and  1962.  their  share  of 
value  added  in  manufacturing  grew  from 
23  to  32  percent.  And  their  share  of  all 
manufacturing  assets  increased  from  39  to 
45  percent  between   1950  and   1962. 

"(Since  1948,  the  FTC)  has  recorded  more 
than  11,000  mergers.  •  •  •  since  1950,  the 
200  largest  Industrial  corporations  have  ac- 
quired more  than  2,000  other  concerns,  and 
257  of  the  largest  1,000  manufacturing  cor- 
porations have  disappeared  through  mer- 
ger. (Economic  Report  of  the  President,  re- 
leased Jan.  28,  1963,  pp.  132-133.) 

As  several  members  of  this  subcommittee 
are  well  aware,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  trends  toward  concen- 
tration are  becoming  even  more  pronounced. 
It  has  testified  that  the  share  of  manufac- 
turing assets  held  by  the  100  largest  man- 
ufacturing companies  rose  from  38.6  percent 


in  1950  to  about  45  percent  in  1962  and 
perhaps  as  high  as  48  percent  in  1964.  The 
share  of  the  200  largest  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing even  faster.  (See  "Economic  Concen- 
tration," hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  US.  Senate.  July  2,  1964, 
p.  121.)  The  Commission  says  further  that 
mergers  for  the  first  6  months  of  1965  are 
running  at  an  aUtime  high  rate  of  991. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  these  tendencies,  which 
the  Justice  Department  has  viewed  with 
alarm  under  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican administrations,  what  has  been  the  Im- 
pact of  Federal  research  and  development 
policy? 

^EDER.^L  R.  *  D.  POLICY   HAS  ENCOURAGD 
CONCENTRATION 

For  a  beginning,  we  will  take  allocation  of 
Federal  R.  &  D.  money  to  the  top  four  com- 
panies of  all  industries  and  compare  this 
with  how  industry  itself  allocated  its  R.  &  D. 
mopey.  Between  1958  and  1962.  concentra- 
tion of  research  and  development  funds 
spent  by  the  top  four  In  industry  declined 
14  percent.  Over  the  same  period,  the  con- 
centration of  federally  financed  research  and 
development  Increased  16  percent,  a  differ- 
ence of  30  percent.  For  the  leading  eight 
companies  the  industry  concentration  ratio 
declined  4.76  percent  but  Federal  research 
and  development  concentration  ratio  In- 
creased 9.25  percent  a  net  difference  of  14.82 
percent.  This  Is  shown  by  the  following 
chart,  which  is  to  be  included  In  the  National 
Science  Foundation  publication  entitled. 
"Funds  for  Basic  Research,  Applied  Research 
and  Development  in  Industry,  1962." 


performance  of  selected  groups  of  manufacturing  companies  with  the  largest  R.  d:  D.  programs  as  percent 
'for  all  manufacturing  companies  performing  research  and  development,  1968-62 


Percentage  of  total  for  all  manufacturing  companies 


Total  funds  for  R.  A  D. 
performance 


II  S2      1901      1960     1959 


22 
34 
54 
69 
81 
88 
91 


22 
34 

54 
68 
81 
88 
92 


22 
33 
54 
68 
81 
88 
91 


19S8 


20 
33 
54 
68 
81 
87 
90 


Changes 
in  concen- 
tration 


Pereent 

-1-10.00 
-1-6.06 
-t-1.  85 
-H.47 
-1.23 

0 
-1.  U 


Federally  financed  R.  A  D. 

performance 

1962 

I96I 

I960 

1959 

1958 

29 

32 

28 

29 

25 

46 

45 

42 

41 

42 

68 

66 

65 

68 

68 

M 

84 

83 

86 

84 

93 

92 

92 

94 

93 

96 

96 

96 

98 

96 

97 

87 

97 

99 

97 

Changes 
In  concen- 
tration 


Percent 
-f-16.00 
-f9.62 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


R.  4  D.  performance  financed 
by  company  and  other  non- 
Fedcra'  sources 


1962     1961      I960     1959     1958 


12 
20 
38 
49 
64 
76 
82 


9 

20 
38 
SO 
66 
78 
84 


13 
23 
36 
48 
65 
76 


13 
2-J 
33 
43 
62 
73 
79 


14 

L'l 
36 
46 
64 
75 
80 


Changes 
In  concen- 
tration 


Percent 

— 14.  .'S 

-4.;ii 
-^5.  .',.^ 

-)-6.6J 

0 
-fl.33 
-f  2. 50 


'  Companies  were  ranked  individual  y  for  each  of  the  years.    Therefore,  particular  companies  comprising  the  selected  size  groups  may  have  changed  from  year  to  year 


to  the 
basis.     In 
afailable,  the 
that,  for 
proportion  of 
of  prl- 
comparison 
by  1  per- 
companles 
research  and 


first  20  companies,  the  Federal  concentra- 
tion exceeds  the  Industry  concentration  by  14 
to  4. 

What  Is  even  more  disturbing  is  that  this 
concentration  has  become  worse  as  the  years 
have  gone  on  and  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  have  risen  sharply. 

A  comparison  of  the  1962  figures  with  the 
relative  concentration  figures  of  1958  Indi- 
cates the  following: 

"In  Industry,  concentration  of  research 
and  development  funds  has  gotten  worse  In 


7  cases,  better  in  42  cases,  and  has  remained 
the  same  In  3. 

"For  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment funds,  where  figures  are  available,  there 
has  been  a  worsening  of  concentration  in  9 
cases,  an  improvement  In  only  16,  while  2 
hqve  remained  at  the  same  percentage  levels." 

This  Is  illustrated  by  another  chart  com- 
paring figures  developed  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  years  1958  and 
1962. 


D.  performance  funds  and  total  federally  financed  research  and  development  accounted  for  by  the  4,  8,  and 
con\panies  with  the  largest  dollar  volume  of  R.  A  D.  performance,  by  industry,  1962 


Percent  of  R.  *  D.  performance 


1st  4  companies 


1962 


32 
40 
35 
29 
42 

e» 

38 
St 


1958 


42 
44 
45 
63 
39 
28 


Ist  8  c<mipanics 


1962 


48 
56 
52 
48 
53 
74 
62 
66 


1958 


65 
70 
55 
58 
66 
79 
67 
45 


1st  20 
companies 


72 
78 
63 
70 
70 
89 
94 
7S 


Percent  of  federally  financed  R.  &  D.  performance 


1st  4  companies 


1962 


« 


95 


« 


74 
65 


1958 


86 
87 


1st  8  companies 


1962 


(0 
(') 


97 


90 
91 


8    b 


1958 


91 
92 


1st  20 

companies 


{:i 


«6 


lil 


94 

96 
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Table  2.— Percent  of  total  R.  &  D.  performance  funds  and  total  federally  financed  research  and  development  accounted  for  bu  the  4  8  and 
20  companies  wUh  the  largesf  dollar  volvme  of  R.  &  D.  performance,  by  industry,  1962— CowXmwA 


Percent  of  R.  4  P.  performance 


Inilii.slry 


r.troleiim  refining  and  eitractinn 

Kiil)l'er  [Toducts 

.'itonc,  clay,  and  glass  products 

Primary  metals 

Priiniu'y  ferrous  prwlucts 

N'onterrous  iind  other  metal  products 

Fiil'ricited  metal  produi-t.« 

M:ichinery  

Kli'clrical  equipment  and  eiimnmuic<Uion   

('ommtinicatinn  cqiiipnicut  and  electronic  coni|>onunts. 

other  clpctricil  equipment 

■Motor  v«hiclre  and  other  tran.s|iort^ttion  equipment ; 

.\ircmft  and  inLvilos - - - 

I'riiffssional  and  scientific  iitslninienUs 

."•cientiticand  mechanic^il  measuring  instniinents 

Optical,  .surgicid.  photograpliic,  and  other  instruments 

Oilier  manufacturing  indu.strics  

Nonmanufacturing  industries 


1st  4  companies 


1962 


195S 


Ist  8  companies 


1962 


m 

79 

.■12 
41 


I 
44 


57 

.n9 

48 

.W 

:>» 

48 

!ii 

48 

m 

*'..'l 

6i 

60 

78 

SO 

89 

90 

52 

511 

58 

62 

72 

75 

61 

64 

43 

till 

32 

3;i 

73 

8« 
73 

."a 

72 
68 
5:» 
62 
74 
SO 
82 
«.t 
71 
68 

n 

77 
5:< 
44 
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As  those  interested  in  this  field  know, 
there  are  enough  forces  In  the  economy  mili- 
tating against  growth  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  business  without  adding  sledge-ham- 
mer blows  from  the  disproportionate  admin- 
istration of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  in  favor  of  the  giants  in  each 
industry. 

LOW    PERCENTAGE    OF     FEDERAL    R.     &     D.     FUNDS 
AWARDED   TO   SMALL    BUSINESS 

Yet,  we  have  the  spectale  of  about  85 
percent  of  all  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  being  awarded,  under  the  system 
of  classification  used  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  large  companies  of  more  than 
5.000  employees.  Medium-sized  companies 
of  from  1.000  to  5.000  employees  receive  about 
9  percent,  with  small  businesses  haWng  less 
than  1,000  employees  receiving  only  about 
6  percent  of  these  enormous  sums.  (Most 
recent  figures  from-National  Science  Pouncla- 
tlon,  1962.) 

Of  course,  the  agency  which  has  the 
greatest  effect  upon  these  figures  and  trends 
Is  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  sp>ent 
more  than  70  percent  of  all  Federal  R.  &  D. 
money  In  1961  and  still  spends  more  thin 
half.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  NASA, 
which  now  spends  close  to  30  percent  has 
Increasingly  adopted  the  Department  of  De- 
fense position. 

CONCENTRATION     RAISES     ISSUE     OF     CIVIL-MILI- 
TARY   BALANCE 

To  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  concen- 
tration Issue,  particularly  In  the  Defense 
Department,  may  I  quote  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Lanzillottl,  chairman  of  the 
Economics  Department  of  Michigan  State 
University,  before  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Conunlttee  in  1963,  as  follows: 

"The  Government  R.  &  D.  contracts  ap- 
pear to  be  highly  concentrated  among  the 
very  large  firms.  While  small  business 
averages  around  16  to  17  percent  of  Depart- 
ment of  D  fense  procurement,  when  it  comes 
to  research  and  development  small  business 
accounts  for  some  2  to  3.5  percent.  In  fiscal 
year  1961,  20  corporations  accounted  for 
nearly  75  percent  (oi  total  military  R.  &  D.). 

"Is  It  not  Inconsistent — not  to  say  danger- 
ous— for  the  Federal  Government  to  nurture 
such  concentration  in  the  technologically 
most  advanced  fields  which  can  be  pre- 
empted by  the  particular  firms  selected  by 
military  officials?"  ("Economic  Aspects  of 
Patent  Policies,"  hearings.  Mar.  8,  1963  n 
121.)  '   *^' 

The  seriousness  of  this  matter  of  selection 
Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  fiscal  year 
1962,  97  percent  of  DOD  research  awards 
were  made  on  a  nonprice.  noncompetitive 
basis.      (Hearings,    testimony    of    Dr.    R.    J. 
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Barber.  Southern  Methodist  University  Law 
School,  p.  52.) 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  for  the 
same  year,  10  firms  received  56  percent  of 
DOD's  total  research  money:  and  Jor  NASA, 
the  top  10  companies  received  54  percent. 
Furthermore,  five  of  these  contractors  are  on 
both  lists.  (Hearings,  loc.  clt..  Mar.  7,  1963, 
p.  56-7.) 

CONCENTRATION    OF    PATENT     ACQUISTTIONS 

Specifically  as  to  patent  acquisitions,  a 
Department  of  Justice  study  for  the  5-year 
period  ending  in  1956  found  that,  among 
defense  contractors,  the  top  15  companies  ac- 
counted for  3,559  patents  out  of  6,788  as- 
signed, for  a  total  of  52  percent.  (Hearings, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  122.)  I  would  urge  that  the  sub- 
committee obtain  the  updated  figures  and 
make  a  Judgment  as  to  the  degree  of  corre- 
lation between  R.  &  D.  contract  administra- 
tion and  patent  afcqulsition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  recited  these  figures 
in  considerable  detail  because  they  are  rele- 
vant to  the  question  of  who  would  receive  the 
benefits  of  a  policy  of  granting  exclusive 
commercial  rights  to  contractors.  At  a  mini- 
mum Federal  R.  &  D.  policy,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  contracts,  as  well  as  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  patent  rights,  should  attempt  to 
counteract  trends  toward  monopoly  and  con- 
centration, rather  than  reinforce  them  as 
these  policies  appear  to  have  been  doing. 

POSITION    OF    SMALL    BUSINESSES    SHOULD    BE 
PROTECTED 

With  the  formulation  of  a  general  patent 
bill,  this  committee  has  a  golden  opportunity 
to  do  something  about  It  In  a  practical  way. 
Yet.  what  do  we  find? 

As  you  know,  S.  1809  has  no  such  small 
business  provision.  The  President's  Science 
Adviser  admits  at  page  26  of  the  transcript 
that  patent  questions  are  "especially  impor- 
tant" to  small  businesses.  He  admits  at  page 
27  that  the  patent  right  problems  of  sub- 
contractors are  unresolved.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  name  of  the  90  percent  of  American 
firms  which  are  small  business,  and  the 
300.000  manufacturers  which  are  small  busi- 
ness, we  ought  to  give  small  business  an  even 
break  in  any  patent  bill. 

I  am  not  asking  for  preferential  treatment 
for  small  business.  But  when,  year  after 
year,  the  2  or  3  dozen  largest  companies  in 
the  country  receive  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  research  money,  and  take  out  a  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  patents,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  this  policy  is  preferential  to  big 
business. 

In  the  name  of  all  we  value — Independence 
of  business  enterprise,  of  finances,  of  mind, 
and  of  spirit — the  Congress  ought  to  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  provide  eqiUtably  for 
small  business  in  any  patent  legislation. 


S.  1809,  which  is  the  principal  bill  before 
this  subcommittee,  is  based  very  heavily  upMsn 
the  language  and  philosophy  of  the  Patent 
Advisory  Panel  Progress  Report  of  June  1964. 
On  page  3  of  this  report,  we  find  the  es- 
sence of  this  philosophy.  You  will  recall  the 
following  language: 

"Where  a  Government  contractor  is  ex- 
pected to  build  upon  existing  knowledge  in  a 
field  of  technology  directly  related  to  an  area 
in  which  the  contractor  has  an  established 
technical  competence  and  a  non-govern- 
menui  commercial  position,  the  Policy  State- 
ment stipulates  that  the  principal  or  exclu- 
sive rights  to  resulting  Inventions  should 
normally  remain  in  the  contractor  •  •  •  this 
situation  Is  perhaps  best  Illustrated  by  the 
typical  Department  of  Defense  contract 
which  is  Intended  to  build  upon  a  contrac- 
tor's esttiblished  technical  competence. 

The  statistical  material  above  indicates 
what  has  been  happening  to  the  structure  of 
our  economy  under  a  Government  patent 
policy  dominantly  infiuenced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  These  trends  threaten  fur- 
ther concentration  in  the  economy  if  this 
philosophy  is  projected  into  the  future. 

This  would  mean  disadvantage  for  not 
only  small  business  and  medium-sized  busi- 
ness, but  all  business  in  this  country  except 
the  favored  few  corporate  giants. 

Enactment  of  such  a  policy  by  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time  of  rapid  technological 
Change  and  scientific  discovery  would  cast  a 
pall  on  our  system  of  free  enterprise  for  gen- 
erations to  oome. 

It  would  assure  that  the  top  companies  get 
bigger  and  more  powerful,  while  smaller  rivals 
would  be  under  increasing  pressure  to  merge, 
sell,  or  be  driven  out  of  bujrlnees.  It  also 
means  that  many  men  of  initiative  would  be 
denied  the  rights  of  going  into  business,  or 
seeing  their  own  businesses  grow  and  flourish. 
The  philosophy  of  this  proposal  thus  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Aooordlngly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend 
that  there  be  a  mechanism  by  which  small 
businesses  can  gain  access  to  public  research 
and  development  patents  done  by  the  giant 
corporations  with  public  funds.  Retention 
of  title  and  a  flexible  system  of  licensing  ac- 
cording to  the  equities  Involved  seems  to  me 
an  avenue  that  should  be  explored. 

In  S.  2160,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached  as 
appendix  VI,  one  system  of  this  kind  is  avail- 
able for  the  subcommittee's  inspection. 

DOES    S.     1809    PROTECT    THE    POSmON    OP    THE 
TAXPAYER? 

Now.  at  last,  we  come  down  to  the  Individ- 
ual taxpayer.  How  can  we  demonstrate  how 
his  monetary  Interests  are  affected? 

In  the  course  of  the  "great  debate,''  the 
Senator    from    Louisiana     [Mr.    Long]     has 
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CONTENT   OF   GENERAL   PATENT 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
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United  States,  and  must,  therefore 
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4.  Practical  means  for  discouraging  monop- 
oly and  concentration,  and  thus  protecting 
the  interests  of  small  business  and  an  "open 
economic  system." 

5.  Clear  and  unambiguous  standards  sepa- 
rating and  providing  for  private  interests 
and  the  public  interest  in  the  commercial 
development  of  the  property. 

6.  A  system  whereby  Federal  R.  &  D.  prop- 
erty sought  by  private  companies  for  com- 
mercial development  could  be  sold  or  licensed 
to  them  for  an  amount  equivalent  to  fair 
market  value,  and  the  same  property  sought 
by  other  public  institutions  for  dedication 
to  public  purposes  could  be  sold  or  licensed 
for  half  of  the  fair-market  value,  wherever 
practicable. 

The  language  of  the  policy  declaration  as 
you  are  aware  is  taken  from  the  October  10, 
1963,  memorandum.  In  my  Judgment,  it  Is 
consistent  with  settled  law  and  sound  pub- 
lic policy.  A  summary  of  the  applicable  law 
is  attach^  as  appendix  V.  The  absence  of 
such  a  declaration  or  the  adoption  by  ex- 
pression or  implication  of  a  contrary  policy, 
would  be,  I  believe,  an  historic  failure  by 
the  Congress. 

PSOCEDXJRAI,  SECTIONS  ARE  AS  IMPORTANT  AS 
POLICY 

Several  of  these  provisions,  pertain  to  mat- 
ters of  procedure  and  standards.  These  are 
the  vehicles  by  which  any  policy  would  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  are  fully  as  important 
as  the  policy  sections. 

S.  789  is  a  fine  example  for  a  procedural 
trap.  As  stated  by  the  Department  of  HEW, 
"the  entire  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  thus  to  im- 
pede the  Governments  taking  and  retaining 
of  ownership  in  inventions  derived  from  fed- 
erally financed  research,  by  making  this  a 
long  arduous  and  exceedingly  difficult  and 
in  many  cases  impossible  task."  As  Dr.  Horn- 
ing stated:  "In  short.  I  think  it  leaves  too 
few  rights  to  the  Government."  * 

As  to  an  appropriate  standard  for  waiver. 
I  would  recommend  the  one  put  forward  by 
the  1947  Jiistlce  Department  report,  that 
there  might  be  waiver  under  "emergency  con- 
ditions '  where  the  head  of  the  agency  certi- 
fied this  was  so.  I  believe  that  this  standard 
would  cover  the  equities  of  all  contractors 
adequately,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  change 
my  view  in  the  face  of  enough  concrete 
evidence  that  it  would  not. 

There  are  several  standards  set  forth  In  S. 
1809,  under  which  contractors  would  be  able 
to  acquire  exclusive  rights.  The  principal 
one  of  these  is  "exceptional  circumstances." 

The  use  of  this  phrase  In  connection  with 
patent  administration  by  a  Federal  agency 
has  been  specifically  considered  by  a"  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Senator  BiBicorp,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
warned  of  the  dangerous  ambiguities  In  the 
use  of  this  standard  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  phrase  in  "exceptional  circumstances' 
is  relatively  vague  and  indefinite  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  indicated  criteria  in  the  policy 
Itself  would  api)ear  to  leave  considerable  lati- 
tude to  each  agency  bead  to  determine  what 
constitutes  such  circumstances.  While  this 
does  have  the  advantage  of  flexibility.  It  does 
have  the  disadvantages  of  exposing  agency 
heads  to  the  pressures  of  those  contractors 
who  would  urge  that  each  circumstance  of 
Ivai-dship,  however  slight,  represents  an  excep- 
tWnal  circumstance  calling  for  more  gen- 
erous allocation  of  Invention  rights." 

The  phrase  "special  circumstances"  In  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  bill  is  open  to  the  same 
criticism  which  I  consider  to  be  wholly 
I)ersuaslve. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  report  of  the  Patent 
Advisory  Panel  upon  which  O.  1809  and  S. 
789  are  based,  admits,  and  I  quote: 

"The  working  experience  of  the  subcom- 
mittee  has   revealed   that   various   agencies 
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have  placed  different  Interpretations  on  cer- 
tain key  phrases  found  throughout  the  policy 
statement.  It  Is  believed  that  unless  addi- 
tional guidance  is  given,  this  problem  of 
proper  interpretation  would  only  become 
exaggerated  if  left  to  the  ungulded  Judg- 
ment of  the  hundreds  of  contracting  officers 
throughout  the  Government.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples :  '•  •  •  3.  The  phrase  "ex- 
ception?! circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  confession  is 
the  best  evidence  the  subcommittee  can  have 
to  establish  two  propositions: 

1.  That  the  disposition  of  these  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  patent  properties  should 
be  placed  by  Congress,  once  and  for  all  be- 
yond the  power  and  discretion  of  "hundreds 
of  contracting  officers  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment"; and 

2.  That  the  phrase  "exceptional  circum- 
stances" is  not  an  appropriate  standard  to 
be  used  In  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  power  of 
disposition  should  be  given  into  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  head  of  any  agency 
who  is  responsible  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  actuality  of  responsibility 
for  the  disposition  of  Federal  patent  prop- 
erty, rather  than  perpetrating  a  misleading 
appearance  of  responsibility. 

In  S.  2160. 1  have  suggested  additional  pro- 
visions for  public  licenses  and  royalties,  and 
procedures  which  would  result  In  written 
findings  by  the  head  of  an  agency  as  to  both 
public  versus  private  interests  and  value  of 
patent  interests.  These  proposals  might  be 
helpful  to  the  subcommittee  in  formulating 
the  necessary  standards,  and  I  commend 
them   to   the  subcommittee's  consideration. 

If  I  can  further  assist  the  subcommittee 
during  its  deliberations,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


■  Transcript,  p.  87. 


PUBLIC   WORKS   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Calendar  No. 
615,  H.R.  9220  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9220)  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 


THE    STORY    OP    THE    DOMINICAN 
UPRISING   AND  THE   DIVISION  IN 
THE     AMERICAN     PRESS 
Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  3  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Dominican  up- 
rising, a  debate  still  rages  over  the  wis- 
dom of  President  Johnson's  decision  in 
sending  in  the  U.S.  Marines. 

This  debate  has  found  a  reflection  in 
the  hearings  that  have  recently  been 
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conducted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  advance  of  these  hearings,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  published  a 
brochure  entitled  "Background  Informa- 
tion Relating  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic," which  was  described  as  "a  compila- 
tion of  material  deemed  useful  in  any 
discussion  dealing  with  the  present  situ- 
ation in  the  Dominican  Republic."  In 
addition  to  ofiQcial  documents  and  state- 
ments dealing  with  the  Dominican  crisis 
and  the  background  to  this  crisis,  the 
publication  contained  an  extensive  chro- 
nology of  events. 

Unfortunately,  the  chronology  quoted 
exclusively  from  press  sources  that  were 
critical  of  administration  policy — the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Washington  Post,  Le  Monde 
of  Paris,  the  London  Observer,  the  Lon- 
don Times,  the  London  Economist.  All 
told,  there  were  over  100  quotes  from 
these  sources.  The  chronology  com- 
pletely Ignored  the  hundreds  of  newspa- 
per articles  by  veteran  correspondents 
by  columnists  of  national  reputation 
which,  in  general,  substantiated  the  ad- 
ministration's statement  that  It  inter- 
vened only  because  law  and  order  had 
broken  down  completely  and  because  the 
Communists  were  on  the  verge  of  taking 
over 

The  chronological  summary  also  ig- 
nored the  statements  issued  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  by  Conatrol,  the  major  Domini- 
can labor  federation,  as  well  as  by  the 
Inter-American  Regional  Organization 
of  Workers. 

Even  more  serious  is  that  fact  that. 
In  the  documentation  which  it  repro- 
duced, the  committee's  compilation  of 
"Background  Information  Relating  to 
the  Dominican  Republic"  completely  ig- 
nored the  minutes  of  the  4th  plenary 
session  of  the  10th  meeting  of  consulta- 
tion of  the  OAS,  at  which  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Dominican  Crisis  sub- 
mitted its  report. 

This  was  a  document  of  the  greatest 
Importance,  because  it  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear.  In  the  words  of  the  five 
Latin  American  diplomats  who  made  up 
the  Special  Committee,  that  they  shared 
the  administration's  evaluation  of  the 
degree  of  Communist  control  in  the  rebel 
movement,  and  that,  in  general,*  they 
felt  that  the  administration  had  taken 
the  only  possible  course  of  action. 

Since  this  publication  was  put  out  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  information  of 
Congress,  I  consider  it  most  unfortunate 
that  the  references  in  the  chronological 
summary  of  events  should  have  been  so 
completely  one-sided. 

In  a  sense,  however,  this  one-sidedness 
Is  simply  another  manifestation  of  the 
widespread  Impression,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  our  country,  that  the 
American  press  corps  in  Santo  Domingo 
was  almost  unanimously  critical  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  decision  and  skeptical 
of  the  reports  put  out  by  the  American 
Embassy  in  Santo  Domingo  and  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

This  Impression  stemmed  more  than 
anything  else  from  the  bitterly  critical 
attitude  of  the  correspondents  assigned 
to  covfer  the  Dominican  uprising  by  the 
three  major  metropolitan  newspapers  of 


the  Eastern  area — the  New  York  Times, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

Among  our  European  allies  the  impres- 
sion was  almost  unanimous  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  completely  repudi- 
ated by  our  own  press  corps  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic — and  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Times  and  Trib- 
une and  Post  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  most  authoritative  newspapers  in  our 
country  and  are  more  frequently  read 
and  more  frequently  quoted  by  Euro- 
peans than  the  rest  of  the  American 
press  put  together. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is 
not  to  denigrate  the  Times  and  Tribune 
and  Post.  I  believe  that  these  great 
newspapers  richly  merit  the  interna- 
tional recognition  which  they  today 
enjoy.  Not  only  are  they  the  first  three 
newspapers  I  read  every  day,  but  I 
honestly  believe  that  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  community  leader  can  pretend  to 
be  adequately  informed  about  events  in 
our  country  and  around  the  world  unless 
he  includes  the  Times  and  Tribune  and 
Post  In  his  daily  reading  material. 

However,  the  Times  and  Tribime  and 
Post,  are  not  by  themselves  the  press  of 
America.  Nor,  despite  the  great  reputa- 
tions they  enjoy,  are  their  correspond- 
ents any  more  experienced,  any  more 
competent,  any  more  deserving  of  credi- 
bility, than  are  the  correspondents  of 
our  wire  services  and  our  news  maga- 
zines and  of  the  many  other  great  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  large  and  small. 

In  a  complex  situation  like  the  Do- 
minican Republic  revolt,  it  was  easy 
enough  for  the  man  who  reads  only  one 
newspaper  to  have  a  firm  opinion  be- 
cause the  one-newspaper  reader,  by  and 
large,  is  disposed  to  accept  the  informa- 
tion printed  in  his  daily  paper  as  some- 
thing akin  to  gospel. 

If  a  reader  was  somewhat  more  as- 
siduous and  Included  the  Times  and 
Tribune  and  Post  in  his  daily  newspaper 
fare,  it  was  also  easy  to  have  a  ^rm 
opinion  on  events  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, because,  except  for  minor  points 
of  difference,  the  accounts  appearindin 
the  Times  and  Tribune  and  Post  agreed 
with  each  other  and  supported  each 
other. 

But  those  who  try  to  follow  the 
world's  events  by  reading,  as  broadly  as 
possible  in  the  national  press  and  in  their 
news  magazines  would  have  found  it  very 
difBcult,  indeed,  to  determine  what  was 
really  going  on  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, because  the  version  of  events  put 
out  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Times 
and  Tribune  and  Post  was  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  the  accounts  cabled  by  an  im- 
portant and  distinguished  group  of  cor- 
respondents writing  for  other  media,  and 
by  authoritative  Dominican  and  Latin 
American  sources — as  well  as  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  quality  of  this  second  group  of 
correspondents  may  be  gaged  from  the 
fact  that  it  included  two  former  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners — Marguerite  Higgins  and 
Hal  Hendrix — as  well  as  the  winners  of 
other  Journalistic  awards,  and  that  sev- 
eral members  of  this  group  had  10  to 
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20  years'  experience  In  Latin  American 
affairs. 

Among  this  group  were:  Paul  Bethel, 
Mutual  Network;  Jules  DuBois,  Chicago 
Tribune  Syndicate;  Howard  Handelman, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report;  Daniel 
James,  Newhouse  Papers;  Jeremiah 
O'Leary,  Washington  Star;  Virginia 
Prewett,  syndicated  columnist,  editor, 
Latin  American  Times;  John  T.  Skelly, 
Latin  American  Times;  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican desk  at  Time  magazine;  Eric  Sev- 
areid,  syndicated  columnist;  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  syndicated 
columnists;  and  Dickey  Chapelle,  the 
National  Observer. 

While  some  of  these  correspondents 
and  observers  were  more  sympathetic  to 
the  junta,  some  less  sympathetic,  and 
while  there  were  other  differences  be- 
tween them,  they  were  aU  essentially 
agreed  on  one  basic  fact:  That  the  Com- 
munists had  seized  complete  control  of 
the  revolt  at  the  point  where  President 
Johnson  decided  to  intervene,  and  that, 
had  the  President  delayed  or  attempted 
to  handle  the  situation  otherwise,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  another  Castro  re- 
gime in  the  Americas. 

In  the  remarks  that  follow,  I  intend  to 
say  a  few  words  by  way  of  establishing 
the  credentials  of  the  more  prominent  of 
these  correspondents,  and  quote  briefly 
from  their  writing  on  the  Dominican  Re- 
public crisis. 

In  doing  so  I  shall  quote  flrst  from  the 
writings  of  the. two  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ners. Miss  Marguerite  HIgglns,  and  Mr. 
Hal  Hendrix. 

MISS   MABCUnUTT   HIOGINS 

Miss  Higgins,  now  a  correspondent  for 
Newsday  Syndicate,  served  as  a  Herald 
Tribune  foreign  correspondent  for  more 
than  20  years.  She  covered  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  she  served  as  Herald  Tribune 
bureau  chief  in  Tokyo,  Berlin,  and  Mos- 
cow. 

Among  other  things.  Miss  Higgins 
wrote  that: 

The  Bosch-Caamano  argument  (which  be- 
littled the  Communist  role)  Is  In  total  con- 
trast in  both  its  parts  to  the  portrait  brought 
back  by  the  OAS  Special  Committee  to  Santo 
Domingo. 

According  to  Ambassador  nmar  Persia  Ma- 
rinho,  of  Brazil,  "The  whole  Committee  (the 
OAS  Special  Committee)  agreed  that  the  Ca- 
amano  movement  could  be  rapidly  converted 
to  a  Communist  Insurrection  that  was  stis- 
ceptlble  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  Marx- 
Ist-Lenln  powers." 

As  to  conditions  In  Santo  Dtxnlngo  In  May, 
"It  was  a  no  man's  land,"  said  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador.  "There  had  been  a  complete 
collapse  of  public  authority.  The  Dominican 
Republic  had  dlsapp>eared  as  a  legal  and  polit- 
ical entity — arms  hcd  been  given  to  a  disor- 
iented nation  of  fanatics  and  adolescents  who 
were  In  a  frenzied  state  egged  on  by  subver- 
sive broadcasts — anarchy  reigned — any  orga- 
nized group  that  made  a  landing  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  could  have  dominated  the 
situation." 

Miss  Higgins  quoted  the  Ambassador 
of  Colombia  as  stating  at  the  OAS  special 
committee: 

What  were  we  to  do  when  blood  was  run- 
ning in  the  streets — ^wbat  happens  when  a 
state  In  this  condition  is  so  close  to  Cuba? 
Are  we  to  sit  silently  on  balconies  and  watch 
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the  end  of  the  tragedy  as  If  we  v^sre  watch- 
ing some  sort  of  bullfight? 

Miss  Higgins  said: 

It  Is  lmp)ortant  that  these  Ju 
Communist    penetration    and 
made  by  Latins,  because  Latins  art 
ally   the   most   apprehensive   abopt 
Intervention. 

KM.    HENDBIX 

Mr.  Hendrix,  of  the  Miami  Sews,  won 
the  Piilitizer  Prize  for  his  cover  ige  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  He  serve  >  as  Latin 
American  editor  of  the  Miam  News  as 
well  as  correspondent  for  Scripps- 
Howard.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hendrix 
wrote  from  Santo  Domingo: 
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The  Communists  and  pro-Cas 
movement  leaders  began  to  craw 
the  woodwork  and  by  Sunday 
25.  they  had  the  rebellion  going 
°  After   Reld's   Sunday   overthro^ 
scramble  for  power  began. 

By  Tuesday  It  was  over.     The 
had  gained  control  behind  the 
Col.  FYancisco  Caamano  Deno  as 
tain  and  new  cover.    Caamano 
as  "constitutionalist  President 

The  Communist  design  was  to  c 
and  anarchy.     Now  using 
stltutlonallst"  movement  as  a  shield 
engineered  distribution  of  weapoi  s 
sands    of    civilians — probably    as 
16,000  were  armed  in  1  day. 

Communist  and  June  14  movmfent 
here  continue  to  remain  out  of 
light.     But    no   one.    Including 
OAS  peace-seeking  mission  sent 
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In  addition  to  these  two  Pulkzer  Prize 
winners,  the  groups  of  correspondents 
whose  dispatches  from  Santo  Domingo 
supported  the  administration';  versions 
of  events  included  many  other  seasoned 
correspondents  with  long  experience  in 
the  area. 

PAin.   BETHEL 

Mr.  Bethel  is  a  veteran  of  2b  years  in 
£he  American  Foreign  Service  including 
a  period  as  press  attach^  In  the  UJ3. 
Embassy  in  Havana  at  the  time  of  the 
Castro  takeover.  He  is  the  autl  lor  of  two 
books  on  Latin  America,  and  Y  e  covered 
the  Dominican  situation  for  tl  e  Mutual 
Broadcasting  network  and  for  tfie  United 
Features  S3mdicate. 

In  a  serialized  account  syndicated  by 
United  Features,  Mr.  Bethel  \frote 
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Ambassador    W.    Tapley 
group    of    us    on    April    29    that 
(Bosch's   party)    and    the   Conun^nlsts 
been    collaborating.      He    said:    ' 
munlsts    worked     with    Bosch's 
months  and  were  prepared  well 
for  Reld's  (civilian  Junta  chief) 

That  was  the  significance   of 
16  Communist  manifesto.     It  wa« 
print    for    the    events    that    took 
April  24  and  thereafter. 

I    also    learned    from    an    un 
source  that  Bosch  met  with  two 
the  Castro-Communist  "14th  of  Jbne 
ment"   In   San   Juan   In   early   M  irch 
two — Vlctoriano  Felix  and  Rafael 
got  Bosch's  agreement  to  cooperat :. 
Is  a  member  of  the  central  committee 
party. 

I  wish  to  add/here  that  Mi, 
account  has  since  been  confirnied 
State  Department. 


JULES    DC    BOIS 

Mr.  Du  Bois,  corresponden 
Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate 
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recognized  authority  and  prize-winning 
correspondent  on  Latin  America  for  over 
two  decades,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
officers  of  the  Inter-American  Piess 
Association. 

Writing  from  Santo  Domingo,  Mr.  Du- 
Bois  reported  that  rebel  leader  Col. 
Francisco  Caamano  was  taking  orders 
from  the  Communists  from  the  day  of 
the  outbreak  of  violence.  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  former  commander  of 
Ozama  Fortress,  he  quoted  the  com- 
mander as  saying: 

I  know  that  on  the  night  of  April  24-25, 
Caamano  was  with  Dr.  Daniel  Qzuna-Her- 
nandez,  a  known  International  Communist. 
They  were  driving  through  the  streets  of 
downtown  Santo  Domingo  where  eight  po- 
licemen stationed  at  various  points  In  the 
city  •  •  •  reported  to  me  that  Ozuna  had 
a  map  on  his  lap  and  they  could  hear  him  as 
the  car  was  halted  at  street  corners  teU 
Caamano  where  to  emplace  a  .50  and  .30 
caliber  machlnegun  and  where  barricades 
should  be  erected. 

Mr.  DuBois  also  reported  that  on 
March  16,  just  5  weeks  before  the  April 
24  revolt,  the  Dominican  Communist 
Party  (PSP-D)  issued  a  manifesto  call- 
ing for  the  "return  of  Prof.  Juan  Bosch 
to  legitimate  control  of  the  government." 
The  manifesto  incited  the  people  to  vio- 
lence to  restore  Bosch  in  these  words: 

The  entire  papulation  must  fight  in  the 
streets,  in  the  squares.  In  the  factories.  In 
the  fields,  for  the  return  of  Juan  Bosch  m 
the  head  of  the  constitutional  government. 

ROWLAND    EVANS   AND    ROBERT   NOVAK 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  the 
distinguished  columnists  for  the  Herald 
Tribune  syndicate,  were  among  the 
many  who  did  not  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions  as  Bernard  Collier,  the 
Herald  Tribune  correspondent  in  Santo 
Domingo;  Tad  Szulc,  the  New  York 
Times  correspondent;  and  Dan  Kurzman 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

In  one  of  their  reports,  Evans  and 
Novak  warned: 

Adventurers  are  running  the  rebel  com- 
mand, but  they  maintain  only  tei^uous  con- 
trol over  all  their  forces.  Rebel  strong- 
points,  particularly  In  the  southeast  section 
of  Santo  Domingo,  are  manned  by  Commu- 
nists with  only  token  allegiance  to  Caamano. 

HOWARD  HANDELMAN    - 

Mr.  Handelman  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  has  covered  Cuban  and  Carrib- 
bean  news  since  1960.  After  weeks  of 
careful  investigation  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Handelman,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  had  this  to  say  about  the  role  of 
Cuba  in  the  Dominican  revolt. 


Cuba.  It  is  clear,  was  a  major  staging  area 
for  supplying  men  and  weapons  for  the 
uprising. 


The  article  said  that  Cuba  assembled 
a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  small  arms  and 
about  300,000  rounds  of  ammunition  to 
support  Cuban-trained  Dominican  guer- 
rillas. Those  guerrillas  reinfiltrated 
their  homeland  in  late  1964  as  Dominican 
agents  for  Cuba's  General  Directorate  of 
Intelligence.  Thus,  they  were  poised  to 
Bethel's  strike  for  power  when  the  revolt  broke 
by  the    out  in  late  April. 

DANTEL  JAMES 

Daniel  James,  who  covered  the  Domln- 

for  the    ican  crisis  for  the  Newhouse  papers,  has 

his  been  a    written  five  books  on  Latin  America  over 


the  past  12  years,  and  has  also  contrib- 
uted articles  dealing  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can problems  to  Reader's  Digest,  Fortune. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  many  other 
periodicals.  He  wrotemany  articles  di- 
rected against  the  llifijillo  regime,  in- 
cluding an  investigation  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  kidnaping  of  the  anti-Trujillo 
scholar.  Dr.  Jesus  De  Gallndez. 

Writing  from  Santo  Domingo  on  June 
1,  Mr.  James  said: 

A  majority  of  the  persons  this  reporter  has 
talked  with  agree  that  the  Communists  had 
begun  surfacing  within  24  hours  after  the 
revolt  had  started  on  April  24,  and  that  with- 
in 72  hours  were  acquiring  control  over  it. 

As  0f  mid-May,  Caamano  was  still  in  con- 
tact with  the  Dominican  Reds,  according  to 
reliable  Informants.  Hard  evidence  that 
prominent  Communists  continued  to  play  a 
leading  role  In  the  rebel  military  command 
up  until  the  third  week  in  May,  Is  the  fact 
that  four  of  them  were  killed  at  that  time  in 
the  heavy  fighting  around  the  national  pal- 
ace. 

Ho4lr  many  Communists  there  were,  or  still 
are  in  Caamano  ranks,  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. A  "nvunbers  game,"  unfortunately 
started  by  the  State  Department  when  it  is- 
sued a  hastily  prepared  list  of  58  Reds  con- 
spicuous In  the  revolt's  early  days.  Is  being 
played  by  ignorant  or  dubious  writers  who 
are  thus  obscuring  the  real  significance  of 
the  Communist  role. 

First  of  all,  many  of  the  leading  Commu- 
nist participants  have  been  trained  In  Cuba 
and  or  Russia.  The  State  Department  named 
18.  Sources  here  put  the  total  at  nearer  50 
That  Is  more  than  enough  to  seize  the  leader- 
ship of  a  surging  mass  with  little  or  no  mili- 
tary experience  and  no  knowledge  whatso- 
ever of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  revolu- 
tions.  , 

JEREMIAH   A.  O'LEARY 

Mr.  O'Leai-y,  of  the  Washington  Star, 
won  the  first  prize  of  the  Washington 
News  Guild  for  his  rejjort  on  President 
Kennedy's  assassination.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Santo  E>omingo,  Mr.  O'Leary 
wrote  the  following: 

There  are  no  Communists  in  the  rebel  high 
command,  officials  believe,  nor  is  Caamano 
himself  a  Communist. 

As  one  official  put  it:  "What  Is  the  use  of 
being  minister  of  Interior  or  foreign  minister 
In  a  government  that  only  controls  a  few 
acres  of  a  poorer  section  of  Santo  Domingo? 
Those  with  the  real  power  are  the  Com- 
munists who  control  the  armed  civilians,  the 
roughly  disciplined  youths  who  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  three  main  Communist  groups 

"These  groups  are  the  PSPD,  or  othrodcv 
Moscow  line  party;  the  MPD,  which  adheres 
to  the  philosophy  of  Pelplng,  and  the  Ha- 
vana-line APCJ  or  June  14  movement." 

MISS  VIRGINIA  PREWKTT 

Miss  Prewett  has  for  many  years  been 
an  expert  on  Latin  American  affairs. 
She  is  a  syndicated  columnist,  the  edi- 
torial director  of  the  Latin  American 
Times,  and  the  author  of  several  stand- 
ard works  on  Latin  America.  Among 
other  things  Miss  Prewett's  coverage  of 
Latin  American  affairs  have  been  cited 
for  excellence  by  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
and  she  has  several  times  served  as  th° 
Press  Club's  chairman  for  inter-Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Miss  Prewett  wrote: 

If  Mr.  Johnson  had  taken  the  consultation 
gamble  and  lost  It,  the  American  people 
would  never  have  forgotten  that  Americans 
were  massacred  and  the  Caribbean  fell  to 
communism  while  their  President  talked  to 
the  OAS  over  the  phone. 
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JOHN  T.  SKELLT 


Mr.  Skelly  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Latin  American  Times.  He  reported  for 
UPI  in  Havana  until  January  of  1959. 
He  knew  Castro  as  a  boy,  and  because  of 
ills  strong  anti-Batista  convictions, 
served  without  pay  as  press  coordinator 
for  the  so-called  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  set  up  by  Castro  In 
January-February  of  1959. 

In  a  recent  article  published  by  the 
Latin  American  Times.  Mr.  Skelly  wrote 
from  Santo  Domingo  that  Colonel  Caa- 
mano's  so-called  constitutional  govern- 
ment now  has  an  indoctrination  sec- 
tion— the  G-5.  Courses  are  given  every 
night  at  rebel  command  posts;  and  the 
substance  of  those  courses  are  Marxist. 
Mr.  Skelly  writes: 

One  of  the  principal  courses  offered  to  the 
youths  Is  the  history  of  Marxism  and  the 
ways  of  communism  •  •  •  collabbratlon 
between  deposed  President  Bosch's  PRD 
Party  and  Commiuiist  elements,  discovered 
at  the  outset  of  the  revolt,  continues.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  that  the  Indoctrination 
section  of  Colonel  Caamano's  rebels  Is  com- 
prised of  the  PRD,  representatives  from  the 
military,  and  the  Marxlst-Leninlst-Fidellsta 
faction. 

TIME  MAGAZINE 

This  is  what  the  Latin  American  team 
at  Time  magazine  had  to  say  about  the 
Dominican  revolution: 

What  had  happened.  In  its  baldest  terms, 
was  an  attempt  by  highly  trained  Castro- 
Communist  agitators  and  their  followers  to 
turn  an  abortive  comeback  by  a  deposed 
Dominican  President  Into  a  "war  of  national 
liberation." 

ERIC  SEVAREID 

Mr.  Sevareid  is  internationally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
columnists  and  commentators.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  are  very  few  commentators  who 
command  such  broad  respect  in  all  sec- 
tors of  the  political  community. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Sevareid  wrote: 

For  me  It  is  Impossible  "to  believe  that  the 
Commimlst  threat  was  a  myth,  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  democratic  and  stable  gov- 
ernment could  have  been  formed  by  the 
Impassioned  people,  a  vast  number  of  them 
youngsters.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
we  could  not  have  prevented  the  tragic  fight- 
ing In  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  easy  to 
believe  that  we  did  prevent  an  even  more 
awful  bloodletting  In  the  congested  down- 
town region. 

DICKEY    CHAPEIXB 

Miss  Dickey  Chapelle  has  for  many 
years  now  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Reader's  Digest,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine,  and  other  leading 
American  periodicals.  She  has  covered 
virtually  every  important  conflict  since 
Worid  War  H— the  Korean  war,  the  land- 
-ing  of  the  marines  in  Lebanon,  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  the  Castro  takeover  in 
Cuba,  the  war  in  Laos,  the  Chinese  inva- 
sion of  India,  the  Vietnam  war,  and  more 
recently  the  Dominican  uprising,  which 
she  covered  for  the  weekly  newspaper,  the 
National  Observer. 

Miss  Chapelle  is  a  front  line  corre- 
spondent rather  than  a  rear  echelon  cor- 
respondent. Because  she  believes  in  see- 
ing things  with  her  own  eyes,  she  has 
made  frequent  parachute  jumps  with  the 
Vietnamese  and  Laotian  forces,  and  she 
has  been  exposed  to  fire  countless  times. 


In  one  of  her  articles,  Miss  Chapelle 
told  a  very  revealing  story.  She  had 
heard  that  an  old-time  Castro  stalwart, 
Ramon  Pichirilo  Mejia.  a  man  whom  she 
had  met  in  Cuba  during  the  Castro  take- 
over, was  active  in  the  Dominican  revolt. 
She  decided  that  she  would  try  to  find 
him.  Entering  the  rebel  quarter,  she  re- 
ceived permission  to  live  with  the  rebels 
for  a  period  of  several  days.  And  It 
turned  out  that  the  rebel  commandante 
in  her  district  was  the  very  man  she  was 
looking  for.  Let  me  quote  from  Miss 
ChapeUe's  account  of  her  encounter  with 
the  commandante : 

For  the  first  time  In  the  brightening  morn- 
ing light,  I  looked  squarely  Into  his  face. 
Was  It  truly  familiar,  or  was  my  Judgment 
suspect  after  the  night's  misadventures? 
Standing  amid  the  rubbled  slum.  I  drew  a 
deep  breath. 

"Were  you  In  Cuba  then?  I  mean,  were 
you  Castro's  boatman?" 

The  eyes  narrowed  and  the  answer  came 
by  refiex — proudly. 

"I  was  the  commander  of  Fidel's  Uramma 
and  later,  In  the  mountains,  where  you  were, 
Americana,  a  leader  of  a  battalion  for  him  '' 

"Are  you  Pichlrllo?"  ■• 

"My  name  is  Ramon  Pichlrllo  MeJla." 

"Did  you  remember  who  I  was?" 

He  looked  pltingly  at  me,  "Si  si,  Ameri- 
cana," he  grinned  and  spoke  slowly  as  If  the 
words  tasted  good. 

"Are  you  then  well  after  what  happened  to 
you  In  Cuba?" 

"Well  enough  to  have. led  people  against 
their  oppressors  In  Bolivia  and  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala 
since  last  1  saw  you,"  he  nodded. 

He  posed.  I  shot  fast.  He  raised  his  hand. 
"Now  do  not  say  I  am  a  Communist,  Ameri- 
cana. If  I  were  truly  a  Red,  I  could  have  a 
good  life  staying  in  Cuba.  But  you  see  I  am 
here  Instead,  where  I  was  bom." 

Because  I  have  endeavored  to  limit 
myself  to  the  best  known  correspondents 
I  have  quoted  from  only  a  partial  list  of 
those  who  reported  in  a  manner  which, 
despite  minor  differences,  generally  au- 
thenticated and  endorsed  the  basic  deci- 
sion to  intervene  in  the  Dominican  crisis. 

THE    ATTrrUDE    OF    THE    AiX-CIO    AND    OP    LATIN 
AMERICAN  tJNIONISTS 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
statements  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  which  was  missing  from  the 
chronological  summary,  welcomed  "the 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  taken  by 
the  President  to  prevent  the  Communist 
attempt  to  seize  control  of  the  Dominican 
democratic  revolutionary  movement  and 
to  foist  a  Castro-type  dictatorship  on 
Santo  Domingo." 

The  Inter-American  Regional  Orga- 
nization of  Workers— ORIT— an  orga- 
nization which  embraces  most  of  the  im- 
portant labor  unions  iil^the  hemisphere, 
adopted  a  resolution,  couched  In  similar 
terms,  supporting  American  interven- 
tion: 

We  must  point  out  that  the  unilateral 
action  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  this  grave 
Dominican  conflict  has,  on  the  one  hand, 
served  to  save  thousands  of  lives  and,  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  guidance  of  the  OAS 
Commission,  has  been  able  to  contribute 
toward  making  the  horrors  of  clvU  war  less 
cruel. 

THE  REPORT  OP  THE  OAS  SPECIAL  COMMITTnE 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  OAS  Special  Committee.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  Spe- 
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cial  Committee  reported  to  the  fourth 
plenary  session  is  a  document  of  such 
importance  that  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  time  to  read  the 
complete  text.  Let  me  quote  two  state- 
ments that  were  made  at  this  meeting. 

Ambassador    Carrizosa,     the    special 
delegate  of  Colombia,  told  the  meeting: 

With  regard  to  the  sector  led  by  Colonel 
Francisco  Caamano,  many  diplomats  ac- 
credited In  the  Dominican  RepubUc,  and  I 
can  include  my  country's  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, feel  that,  if  not  Colonel  Francisco 
Caamano,  whom  I  do  not  know  to  be  per- 
sonally a  Communist,  there  are  indeed 
numerous  persons  on  his  side  that,  if  they 
are  not  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
are  actively  in  favor  of  Fidel  Castro's  system 
of  government  or  political  purposes.  There 
is  such  a  tendency  In  the  opinion  of  many 
diplomats  I  spoke  to.  and  I  do  not  mention 
other  countries  In  order  not  to  commit  coun- 
tries represented  here.  They  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  on  that  side  there  are  many  per- 
sons, I  do  not  say  members  registered  In  an 
officlaUy  organized  Communist  party,  but 
persons  who  do  have  leanings  toward  a  well- 
known  trend  which  Is  prevalent  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Carrizosa 's  remarks  were  corrob- 
orated by  the  other  members  of  the 
Special  Committee.  Summarizing  the 
views  of  the  Committee.  Ambassador 
Yodice  of  Paraguay  made  this  state- 
ment: 

b 

The  Government  of  P»araguay,  as  I  stated 
clearly  when  approval  was  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  coUectlve  Inter-Amerlcan 
force,  believed  from  the  beginning  that  con- 
tinental security  was  at  stake.  The  replies 
by  the  Ambassadors  composing  the  Commit- 
tee reporting  today  on  certain  questions  re- 
garding these  delicate  aspects  of  the  Domin- 
ican situation  have  been  categorical.  My 
government  was  right.  Continental  security 
Is  threatened.  TTie  danger  existed,  and  still 
exists,  that  chaos  and  anarchy  wUI  permit 
International  commijnlsm  to  transform  the 
Dominican  Republic  Into  another  Cuba. 
With  his  customary  clarity,  courage,  and 
energy,  the  Ambassador  of  Colombia,  Mr. 
Alfredo  Vazquez  Carrizosa,  has  categorically 
mentioned  the  highly  political  nature  of  the 
problem  we  are  facing.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  ha  has 
rlghUy  said  that  the  peace  of  America  is 
threatened,  that  the  seciu-ity  of  the  hemi- 
sphere Is  threatened,  and  that  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  another  Cuba,  another  Com- 
munist government  In  the  hemisphere  will 
arise  out  of  the  chaos  and  anarchy  In  the 
Dominican  RepubUc. 

OTHER  LATIN  AMERICAN   VIEWS 

There  were  also  many  other  Latin 
Americans  of  stature  who  made  com- 
ments supporting  the  action  taken  by  the 
administration.  For  example,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  on  June  9  carried  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Rupo  Lopez-Fresquat,  first  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  In  the  revolution- 
ary regime  set  up  by  Castro  after  he  came 
to  power.  Let  me  quote  from  the  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Lopez : 

The  Organization  of'^Amerlcan  States  has 

^stated  that  communism  Is  Incompatible  with 

the  democratic  principles  of  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  has  a  right  to  Intervene 

against    the   Communists — the    enemy. 

Dr.  Lopez  believes  that  Communists  were 
involved  in  the  Dominican  disorders. 

"They  are  everywhere."  he  says,  "and  they 
are  trained  to  Infiltrate  popular  movements." 

"Their  number  is  Immaterial,"  he  says, 
"for  53  trained  Communists  working  with 
an  armed  civilian  mllltla  would  be  plenty 
under  the  chaotic  conditions  that  prevailed 
early  m  the  revolt." 
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In  the  light  of  all  these 
Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is 
challenge  that  the  America^ 
not  unanimously  critical  of 
istration's  policy  In  the 
public,  that  the  President's 
in  fact,  supported  by  a  very 
section  of  the  press  corps 
independent  authorities,  botli 
Americsm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  writings  of  the  American 
ents  to  whom  I  ha^e 
order  in  which  I  have 

I  think  it  is  also  clear  beyo4d 
that  the  administration's 
joyed   the   endorsement   of 
Latin  American  diplomats 
the  spot  or  who  made  an  on- 
vestigation,  as  well  as  of 
Americans  of  hberal 
personal  background  qualified 
speak  with  some  authority 
lem  of  Communist  subversl<Jn 

In  this  connection  I  ask 
consent  to  Insert  Into  the 
minutes  of  the  4th  plenary 
10th  meeting  of  consultation 
the   Interview    with   Dr 
Presquat    in    the    Baltimoni 
September  9;  and  the  fuU 
statement  of   the  Jnter- 
glonal  Organization  of  Workers. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
tages  of  a  free  press  is  that 
troversial  situation  it  will 
up  with  reports,  scattered 
ous  newspapers,  that  reflect 
the  controversy. 

In  attempting  to  make  up 
in  any  such  situation.  Memb  jrs 
gress  are  confronted  with  the 
weighing     conflicting     presi 
against  each  other,   of 
account  in  the  light  of  their 
rience  or  knowledge,  of 
these    reports    wherever 
their  own  sources  of  Informaiion 
then  making  their  own  declslc  n 

The  fact  that  a  majority  ol 
lean  correspondents  in  any 
tlon  sponsor  a  version  of  events 
contradicted  by  a  minority, 
all  to  the  real  truth — 1 
than  one  situation  it  has 
strated  that  the  majority  o: 
corps  can  be  wrong  and  the 
be  right  in  their  evaluation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Domlnlcah 
it    was    imquestionably    true 
arithmetical  majority  of 
American  press  corp^  were 
administration  policy.    But, 
ture  of  things,  I  think  there 
difficulty  In  establishing 
these  160  American  repoi-ters 
major  experience  in  Latin 
fairs,  that  the  great  majoril|y 
were  not  seasoned  foreign 
ents  or  corresp>ondents  of 
utation  for  the  simple  reason 
are  not  enough  of  these  to 
that  few  of  them  spoke  Spanisii 
a  number  of  them  were  relative 
their  first  or  second  foreign 

I  feel  that  It  is  of  the 
tance  and  significance  that 
correspondents  and  columnists 
quoted  were  all  people  of  rui 
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utation  and  that  most  of  them  had  spe- 
cialized for  years  in  Latin  American 
affairs  and  either  spoke  Spanish  fluently 
or  had  a  working  knowledge  of  it.  Even 
though  they  may  have  constituted  a 
minority,  I  believe  that  the  exceptional 
quality  of  this  group  of  correspondents 
makes  it  necessary  to  accord  a  very  high 
specific  gravity  to  their  version  of  the 
*■  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  remarkable  conflict  within  the 
^American  press  corps  in  Santo  Domingo 
was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  press 
section  of  Time  magazine  for  May  28, 
1965,  which  I  also  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  insertions  I  have 
made  here  are  extensive,  but  I  consider 
It  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they 
be  brought  together  in  one  place  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
might  conceivably  have  been  misled  by 
the  imfortunately  one-sided  presenta- 
tion in  the  study  published  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  during 
the  month  of  July. 

I  earnestly  hope'  that  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  be  in- 
structed, in  preparing  such  future 
studies,  to  bring  together  all  pertinent 
documents  and  not  merely  selected  docu- 
ments, and  to  select  their  press  quota- 
tions in  a  manner  that  presents  both 
viewpoints,  or  all  viewpoints,  rather  than 
just  one  viewpoint. 

It  Is  also  my  hope  that  some  of  those 
correspondents  who  assured  us  that 
Caamano  and  his  immediate  entourage 
are  not  Communists  and  that  all  the 
talk  about  Communist  Infiltration  was 
therefore  vastly  exaggerated,  will  find 
the  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
situation  today  in  the  rebel  controlled 
area  of  Santa  Domingo. 

All  the  accounts  that  I  have  read  in 
recent  weeks  indicate  that  the  Commu- 
nists and  pro-Communists  are  not 
merely  in  complete  control  of  the  rebel 
quarter,  but  that  they  are  controlling 
it  more  or  less  openly. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  only 
visible  political  activity  in  the  rebel  quar- 
ter is  that  carried  on  by  the  three  Com- 
munist parties.  They  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  literature  published  in  the 
area.  They  set  the  tenor  of  radio  broad- 
casts. They  flaunt  their  pro-Castro 
and  anti-American  slogans  openly.  But 
even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  using  their  hold  on  the  business  and 
banking  heart  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  strangle  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation,  while  they  place  one  obstacle 
after  suiother  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

It  is  almost  as  though  the  Communists 
were  permitted  to  seize  control  of  Wall 
Street  and  then  hold  it  for  4  months  or 
longer  while  we  sought  to  negotiate  a 
political  settlement  with  them. 

Writing  about  this  situation  from  San- 
to Domingo  on  August  17,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Corr^ondent  Hal  Hendl-ix  said  : 

Communm  and  other  extreme  leftists  in 
the  rebel  movement  are  blocking  adoption  of 
an  OAS  peace  formula.  Informed  sources 
here  are  convinced  the  front  ofBce  rebel 
leaders,  headed  by  Colonel  Caamano  are  cap- 
tives of  the  extremists  In  their  camp  •  •  • 
sources  here  believe  that  extremist  elements 
weeks   ago   concluded   that  each   day    that 


passes  without  a  settlement  Is  another  day  of 
victory  for  them.  The  delay  affords  them 
additional  time  for  brainwashing  efforts  and 
noiirishes  the  seeds  of  antl-Amerlcantsm  they 
have  planted. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  OAS  moved  to 
put  an  end  to  this  intolerable  situation 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  the  speech  of  the  Senator  and  the 
material  which  he  had  prhited  In  the 
Congressional  Record  with  the  greatest 
of  interest. 

I  believe  that  In  the  struggle  over  Viet- 
nam, the  problem  we'have  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  has  tended  to  become  over- 
looked. I  am  convinced  through  my  own 
work  that  our  hemispheric  problems  rate 
equal  attention  with  the  problems  In- 
volved in  south  and  southeast  Asia. 

I  welcome  contributions  by  our  col- 
leagues upon  these  problems.  I  hope  to 
make  one  of  my  own  soon. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  has  a  reputation  in  the 
Senate  for  thoroughness  and  courage, 
should  have  analyzed  the  matter  in  this 
way.  I  shall  read  everything  the  Senatoi 
has  to  say  on  the  problem  with  the 
greatest  of  Interest. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Newsday,  May  12,  1065) 

Marguerite  Hiccins  "On  the  Spot" 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

Washington. — There  Is  a  dramatic  aiid 
ominous  contrast  In  what  Domimcan  rebel 
leader  Col.  Franclso  Caamano  has  been  tell- 
ing the  world  press  about  Communist  infil- 
tration of  his  movement  and  what  he  con- 
fided to  the  special  five-man  ambassadorial 
committee  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

This  was  brought  out  In  question  and 
answer  sessions  of  the  five  Latin  American 
Ambassadors  held  privately  with  their  col- 
leagues of  the  OAS  after  their  return  to 
Washington  last  weekend.  Since  the  five 
Latin  American  Ambassadors  went  to  Santo 
Domingo  with  a  skeptical,  show-me  attitude, 
their  vivid  eyewitness  account  of  the  Domin- 
ican tragedy  has  special  significance.  For 
one  thing,  what  one  Latin  American  telU 
another  Is  likely  to  have  more  Impact  on  the 
OAS  as  a  whole  than  any  number  of  State 
Department  releases.  ' 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Mexlc.in 
Ambassador  on  the  Communist  role  in  the 
fighting,  Argentine  Ambassador  Rlcardo  M 
Colombo  gave  this  lllim[ilnating  account  of 
conversations  at  headquarters  of  the  rebels 
who  started  the  revolution  In^the  name  of  the 
retiun  to  constitutionality  and  support  fur 
former  President  Juan  Bosch. 

"We  spoke  to  a  variety  of  persons  in  the 
Caamano  group,"  said  the  Argentine  Ambao- 
sador.  "They  recognized  the  possibility  of 
control  being  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nists •  •  ♦  this  was  one  of  their  problems. 
In  fact  Colonel  Caamano  confirmed  this  per- 
sonally to  me.  Colonel  Caamano  labeled 
many  of  the  snipers  as  belonging  to  a  group 
that  did  not  want  a  Dominican  solution." 

This  account  of  what  the  rebel  colonel  tolrt 
the  Argentine  Ambassador  is  of  particular 
significance  since  both  Caamano  In  Santo 
Domingo  and  Bosch  In  Puerto  Rico  have  be- 
littled the  whole  Communist  aspect  of  the 
revolution,  and  Indeed  have  been  quoted  as 
beUeving  that  presence  of  American  troops 
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was  not  even  necessary  to  restore  orier  and 
save  lives.  This  line  of  course  is  being  echoed 
by  a  wide  range  of  opponents  to  the  Johnson 
doctrine  ranging  from  President  de  Gaulle 
of  France  to  Fidel  Castro  to  Mao  Tse-tiftig. 
The  Bosch-Caamano  argument  is  in  total 
contrast  in  both  its  parts  to  the  portrait 
brought  back  by  the  OAS  Special  Committee 
to  Santo  Domingo. 

According  to  Ambassador  Ilmar  Penna 
Marlnho  of  Brazil.  "The  whole  committee 
agreed  that  the  Caamano  movement  coiUd 
be  rapidly  converted  to  a  Communist  insur- 
rection that  was  susceptible  of  gaining  the 
support  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  powers." 

As  to  conditions  In  Santo  Domingo  on 
May  2,  "It  was  a  no  man's  land."  said  the 
Brazilian  Ambassador.  "There  had  been  a 
complete  collapse  of  public  authority.  The 
^  Dominican  Republic  had  disappeared  as  a 
legal  and  political  entity.  Arms  had  been 
given  to  a  disoriented  nation  of  fanatics  and 
adolescents  who  were  in  a  frenzied  state 
egged  on  by  subversive  broadcasts.  Anarchy 
reigned.  Any  organized  group  that  made  a 
lapdlng  in  the  Dominican  Republic  could 
have   dominated   the   situation." 

In  an  even  more  impassioned  outburst  of 
oratory,  the  Ambassador  of  Colombia  said  In 
defending  the  American  intervention:  "What 
were  we  to  do  when  blood  was  running  in  the 
streets?  Wliat  happens  when  a  state  in  this 
condition  (anarchy)  is  so  close  to  Cuba? 
Are  we  simply  to  sit  silently  on  balconies 
and  watch  the  end  of  the  tragedy  as  If  we 
were  watching  some  sort  of  bull  fight?" 

Nobody  in  the  OAS  Mission  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo Judged  that  rebel  Colonel  Caamano 
himself  was  a  Communist  but  there  was 
deep  concern  that  his  fiirtatlons  with  the 
Communists  still  might  mean  even  now  that 
the  entire  cease-fire  might  at  any  time  blow 
up  and  the  Reds  choose  the  moment  to  sur- 
,face  in  fiUl  strength. 

It  :s  Important  that  these  Judgments  on 
Communist  penetration  and  chaos  were 
made  by  Latins  because  Latins  are  tradi- 
tionally (and  with  reason)  the  most  appre- 
hensive about  Yankee  intervention. 

The  OAS  Mission  to  Santo  Domingo  con- 
cluded, in  effect,  that  the  American  Inter- 
vention was  not  gunboat  diplomacy  but  pre- 
ventive diplomacy.  As  Colombian  Ambas- 
sador Alfrea  Vazquez  Carrloza  said:  "It  Is 
clear  now  that  the  world  of  communism  is  no 
longer  separated  from  this  hemisphere  by 
the  great  oceans.  Communism  is  a  clear  and 
frightening  presence." 

And  If  Latin  Americans  grasp  the  merit  of 
preventive  diplomacy,  shouldn't  It  be  pos- 
sible to  get  the  point  across  also  to  American 
intellectuals? 
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[Prom  Newsday,  May  13.  1965] 

Mabcverite  Hjggins  "On  the  Spot" 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

Santo    Domingo. — Minutes    before    junta 

planes     silenced     his     hate-spewing     Santo 

Domingo     radio,     rebel     Colonel     Francisco 

Caamano  in  an  exclusive  Interview  defiantly 

rejected  all  compromise  by  way  of  a  meeting 

or  a  coalition  with  the  rival  Junta  regime. 

Such  a  compromise  had  been  urged  all 
the  previous  day  by  anxious  delegates  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  as  a  way  of 
preventing  more  bloodshed. 

"How  can  one  compromise  with  mur- 
derers?" asked  Caamano  speaking  of  the 
ruling  Junta.  This  comment  came  as  a  blow 
to  the  OAS  which  had  thought  for  a  few 
bright  minutes  that  Caamano  would  at  least 
talk  to  General  Imbert.  It  appears 
Caamano  did  agree  for  a  few  moments  but 
then  his  more  militant  advisers  vetoed  the 
Idea.  But  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
nothing  Is  ever  final.  And  the  OAS  is  still 
attempting  to  start  a  palaver  between  the 
opposing  side  whose  stand-off  hostility  has 
left  the  city  divided  and  paralyzed  with  the 
iJ  S.  forces  In  between. 


At  his  rebel  headquarters  filled  with  rifie- 
toting  civilians,  Caamano  was  in  a  cocky 
mood.  He  was  so  cocky  that  he  even  ruled 
out  any  official  place  In  his  future  govern- 
ment for  Juan  Bosch,  the  former  Dominican 
President  in  exile.  In  whose  name  the  re- 
bellion was  started.  The  U.S.  claims  that  the 
Caamano  rebellion  has  become  heavily  Com- 
munist infiltrated  but  the  rebels  pooh-pooh 
the  charge. 

In  speaking  of  Bosch.  Colonel  Caamano 
.said  he  was  'a  close  spiritual  adviser  but  he 
cannot  be  assigned  any  formal  position  In 
my  government."  Prior  to  the  plane  attack 
on  his  radio.  Colonel  Caamano  exuded  con- 
fidence that  his  rebels  would  win  the  entire 
country. 

Propaganda  over  the  silenced  rebel  radio 
has  called  everyone  from  President  Johnson 
to  Ambassador  Bennett  liars  and  has  aUeged 
that  the  United  States  was  backing  General 
Imbert's  Junta  regime. 

The  claim  to  fame  of  this  newest  junta 
leader  is  that  he  helped  to  assassinate  Dic- 
tator Trujillo.  General  Imbert  (the  title  is 
honorary)  is  at  least  a  dedicated  anti-Com- 
munist and  this  is  one  comfort  to  the  United 
States  which  feels  awkward  about  having  to 
depend  on  a  one-time  assassin  as  Its  best 
hope  for  leading  this  country  back  out  of 
this  wild  anarchy. 

In  urging  a  bridge  between  Caamano  and 
Imbert,  the  United  States  hopes  that  some- 
how In  the  process  the  rebel  colonel  can  be 
separated  from  hlrf^ore  militant  advisers 
This  remains  a  very  iffy  question.  On  our 
interview  today  It  seemed  to  me  that  Colonel 
Caamano  was  as  interested  In  Impressing  his 
aid.  the  militant  Hector  Aristy.  with  his 
defiance  as  he  was  In  conveying  this  to  me 
Aristy  who  has  the  title  of  minister  of  gov- 
ernment was  the  rebel  leader  who  allegedly 
prevented  Caamano  from  even  meeting  with 
the  rival  General  Imbert.  It  is  the  con- 
clusion therefore  of  most  Latin  American 
diplomats  that  Caamano  Is  the  prisoner  of 
the  militants  around  him. 

"There  is  no  question  of  meeting  with 
General  Imbert,"  said  Colonel  Caamano 
"He  is  an  Imposter."  Asked  If  he  was  ask- 
ing the  Junta  government  to  surrender  to 
his  rebel  authority.  Colonel  Caamano  claimed 
that  "General  Imbert  represents  nobody." 

"If  the  tlnlted  States  would  leave,"  Caa- 
mano said,  "the  troops  now  with  Imbert 
would  fiood  over  to  our  side.  We  would  not 
avenge  ourselves  on  those  who  have  been 
loyal. to  the  Junta.  We  would  only  try  the 
criminals  Fuch  as  General  Wessln." 

General  Wessln,  one  of  the  few  Incorrupt- 
ible generals  of  the  Dominican  Republic  Is 
credited  with  having  Intervened  against  the 
Caamano  led  rebellion  when  It  became  ev- 
ident that  Communist  elements  were  dose 
to  taking  over  control.     The  United  States 
intervenea  on  April  28  when  law  and  order 
disintegrated.     Its  purposes  at  the  time  were 
to  save  lives  and  prevent  another  Cuba.     Its 
purpose  now  is  to  prevent  a  new  blood  bath 
and  find  some  kind  of  formula  that  wlU  re- 
store order  and  get  this  country  on  the  path 
to  some  kind  of  democratic  solution.     The 
cease-fire  has  been  a  mockery  from  the  start 
This  correspondent  has  been  caught  In  three 
successive  fire  fights  In  3  successive  days,  and 
the    sld6    that    started    shooting    was    the 
rebels— not  our  Marines  or  our  82d  Airborne 
Today,   the   Junta   planes   attacked   and   si- 
lenced (at  least  temporarily)   the  Santo  Do- 
mingo rebel  radio  station  and  thus  ruptured 
the  cease-fire  in  their  turn. 

The  fact  that  American  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett hit  the  deck  and  crawled  under  his  desk 
during  the  Junta  air  attack  would  appear 
to  l>ear  out  the  claim  that  it  came  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  the  Embassy.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  our  troops  who  shot  at  the 
attacking  planes — and  missed. 

The  mystery  of  whether  Colonel  Caamano 
Is  a  free  agent  was  not  pierced  by  his  answer 
to  my  questions  as  to  why  his  wife  and  two 
children  had  taken  asylum  In  the  Argentine 


Embassy  In  the  zone  controlled  by  the  rival 
Junta. 

"Our  house  burned  down,"  said  Colonel 
Caamano. 

"But  that  was  3  weeks  ago."  I  Interposed. 

"Why  doesn't  she  Join  you  now?" 

"There  may  be  bloodshed,"  said  Colonel 
Caamano.  "I  do  not  want  to  think  about 
my  wife  and  children.  I  want  to  think  about 
my  country." 

In  this  volatile  land,  rebel  Intransigence 
may  well  fade  in  the  wake  of  the  display  of 
determination  in  the  form  of  aerial  strafing 
of  the  rebel  radio  which  had  had  a  great  role 
In  inciting  citizens  to  shoot  at  American 
troops  and  otherwise  harass  us.  But  at  the 
moment  the  feeling  Is  that  things  are  going 
to  get  worse   before  they  get  better. 


(From  Newsday,  May   13,   1965] 

MARGUERtTE   HlGGINS   "ON   THE   SPOT" 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 
Santo  Domingo.— The  authoritative  rattle 
of  automatic  weapons  was  mixed  With  the 
occasional  ptog  of  a  light  rifle  and  the  rebels 
kept  firing  on  the  U.S.  marine  company  for 
a  subborn  hour  and  20  minutes.  The  firing 
came  from  a  block  away  and  the  rebel  snipers 
stretched  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  along 
the  demarcation  line  between  their  zone  and 
the  International  area  held  by  U.S.  forces. 
The  marines  kept  their  heads  down — behind 
sandbags,  stone  walls,  fences,  cars — and  re- 
turned fire  on  the  Infrequent  occasions  when 
they  could  get  a  decent  look  at  their  rag- 
tag enemies.  Finally,  the  firing  stopped  as 
inexplicably  as  It  had  started  and  the  long 
lines  of  cars  started  moving  through  the 
marine  checkpoints  at  the  Intersections,  ap- 
parently unconcerned  that  the  road  they 
were  traveling  had  been  a  no  man's  land  a 
few  minutes  before. 

And  that's  how  It  is  with  the  crazy  cease- 
fire that  Is  supposed  to  be  prevailing  around 
here. 

But  there  Is  one  good  thing  about  it  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Marine  Capt.  Charles  Barstow 
of  Dimellen,  N.J. 

"Those  rebels  fire  high  and  wUd,"  said 
Captain  Barstow,  grinning  reassuringly  as 
another  round  pinged  In  somewhere  down 
the  block. 

And  In  this  case,  he  was  right.  For 
Barstow's  marine  company  has  not  sustained 
any  injuries  despite  what  the  marine  cap- 
tain—a  practitioner  of  the  art  of  understete- 
ment — describes  laconically  as  rather  Inten- 
sive fire. 

So  the  fracas  would  not  even  have  been 
reported  on  the  incident  s^eet  and  his  ma- 
rine company's  luck — and  remarkable  re- 
straint In  the  face  of  provocation — would  ■ 
have  gone  unsung  If  this  reporter  and  Howard 
Handleman  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  had 
not  happened  to  stiunble  Into  the  tall  end  of 
the  fire  fight  while  trying  to  make  our  way 
to  rebel  headquarters  in  the  sniper  zone. 

Was  there  any  pattern  or  purpose  in  these 
rebel  sniper  attacks?  I  asked  Captain 
Barstow. 

"Militarily  there  Is  no  sense  to  it,"  said  the 
young  captain.  "They  never  try  to  rush  us. 
They  hide  up  there  on  the  roofs  or  sometimes 
dart  In  the  middle  of  an  intersection  to  fire 
and  run.  What  I  think  they  are  really  doing 
Is  trying  to  get  some  martyrs.  And  we  are 
doing  our  best  not  to  give  them  any  martyrs. 
We  only  fire  back  when  a  sniper  Is  getting 
awfully  close  to  target  and  awfully  aggres- 
sive." 

We  were  standing  in  the  front  yard  of  a 
home  which  had  a  stone  wall  In  front.  The 
wall  gave  good  cover  against  Incoming  fire 
and  so  several  marines  had  their  pup  tenta 
In  It.  A  couple  more  were  on  the  porch  of 
the  house  Itself  which  was  heavily  sand- 
bagged. 

Catching  my  glance,  the  marine  said  rue- 
fully: "Of  course  we  are  a  nuisance  to  those 
people.  But  so  help  me  we  try  to  make  it  up 
to  them  by  cotirtesy  and  gifts  of  coffee  and 
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Bucb.    It's  bothersome  to  be  li 
But  It  is  a  whole  lot  more 
bave  tommy^n-totlng  rebels 
your  house  and  looting  as 
arovmd  here  when  we  came, 
pie  have  been  absolutely 
I  beard  that  some  of  the  press 
us.    U  so,  these  are  some  of 
I  have  ever  seen." 

Later,  over  In  the  rebel  zone 
closeup  the  scary  results  of 
nate  distribution  of  guns  after 
looted  from  police  and  mllitar5 
the  rebelling  mobs.     It  seeme<l 
blocks  as  If  no  man  was 
automatic  weapons  slung  over 
Few  were  In  uniform.    A  great 
bad  on  open  white  shirts  and 

Was  It  youngsters  like  this 
who  had   been  firing  on  Capti  I 
company?     Were   they   under 
Could  the  sniping  be  turned  oS  ' 

Over   In   front   of  rebel 
found  the  so-called  commandei 
forces.   Col.   Monte  Arrache. 
camouBage  uniform  sitting  in 
an  aide  talking  to  some  of 
rebels. 

"Colonel,"  I  asked,  "do  you 
of  the  people  firing  from  yoiu" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  the 

"They  why  don't  you  turn  oil 
I  asked. 

"But  it  Is  not  the  rebels  wh(i 
said  the  colonel.     "It  Is  really 
represent    the    Junta    (the   ne^ 
government  of  General  Imbert) 
themselves  as  rebels.     They 
zone  and  fire  at  the  American 
and   provoke    an   American 
headquarters." 

It  was  all  nonsense,  of  course , 
the  way  this  off -again  on-again 

And  In  this  crazy  mlxed-up 
thing   can  still   happen — : 
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[Prom  Newsday,  May  17, 
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Santo  Domingo. — The  role 
the  Santo  Domingo  crisis  by 
Martin,   writer,  diplomat,  and 
the  liberals,  Is  so  eztraordlnar; ' 
all  the  known  rules  in  the 
policy  an3rwhere,  anytime— ever 

In  effect,  the  United  States 
bassadors  here.    But  wait,  this 
for  any  virringing  of  hands, 
well  in  tandem,  have  a  complet^ 
minds  on  the  nightmarish 
situation,  and  have  no  reason  to 
the  favors  of  Lyndon  Balnes 
are  already  both  tops  in  his  f  avoi 

Jolui  Bartlow  Martin  wets 
during  the  epoch  of  the  former 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Juan 
progressive  idealism  of  Bosch 
by  his  poet's  dreams  and  his 
that    the    Communists    in    his 
were  determined,  by  definition 
leal   compulsion,   to   work   for 
in  order   to  advance  their  own 
seizing  power.    So  Bosch  was 
antl-Communlst  generals  who 
at  his   permissive   attitude   to 
leftUts. 

Nonetheless,   both   during   hli 
and  beyond.  Martin  was  close 
and  personally  to  the 
Bosch  and  members  of  his 

So  it  has  been  former 
task  to  seek  to  persuade  the 
Bosch  elements  to  turn  their 
Communist  militants  who 
over  the  current  rebel  revolt 
in  some  sort  of  government  of 
that  can  guide  this  nation  back 
ttonality  and  whatever  meaaur( 
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racy  la  possible  In  a  nation  that  Is  largely 
lUlterate  and  stlU  In  pollUcal  swaddling 
clothes. 

Ambassador  Martin  has  been  the  Embassy's 
principal  link  with  rebel  Col.  Francisco 
Caamano,  the  head  of  the  rump  constitu- 
tional regime.  And  contrary  to  press  re- 
ports, these  llnlu  have  been  kept  very  much 
alive — when  the  militant  rebels  would  con- 
descend to  cooperate. 

Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  the  Am- 
bassador No.  1  so  to  speak.  Is  In  overall  com- 
mand of  the  situation  and  recognizes  that 
John  Bartlow  Martin  fills  an  Invaluable  gap. 
For  the  rebels  have  made  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett their  enemy  No.  1.  It  would  be  unfit- 
ting and  demeaning  certainly  for  Ambassa- 
dor Bennett  to  seek  to  deal  with  a  group 
whose  radio  (until  It  was  silenced)  described 
him  as  a  liar,  murderer,  and  such. 

The  priority  task  for  Ambassador  Bennett 
has  been  to  work  with  the  broadened  coali- 
tion government  of  Junta  leader  Gen. 
Antonio  Imbert  Barreras  to  bring  about 
whatever  concessions  possible  in  the  Ameri- 
can-Inspired attempt  to  build  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  Junta  and  the  pro-Bosch  rump 
regime  of  Colonel  Caamano. 

The  irony  of  the  rebel  abuse  heaped  on 
Bennett  is  that  the  VJ3.  Marines  would  not 
be  in  Santo  Domingo  today  If  It  were  not  for 
tiie  Judgments  of  John  Bartlow  Martin  as 
made  when  he  was  whisked  down  here  in  the 
early  days  of  chaos. 

When  L£.J.  telephoned  John  Bartlow  Mar- 
tin at  Wesleyan  College  to  ask  him  to  go  to 
Santo  Domingo,  the  former  Ambassador  told 
the  President:  "The  United  States  is  backing 
the  wrong  side.  We  should  back  the  Bosch 
(constitutionalist)  movement." 

Once  on  the  scene  in  Santo  Donaingo,  John 
Bartlow  Martin  quickly  changed  his  mind. 

Intercepting  him  for  an  instant  the  other 
day  as  he  reported  in  briefly  to  the  Embassy 
In  6'etween  his  18  to  20  hours  a  day  of  "be 
reasonable"  conference  with  Dominican  poli- 
ticians. Ambassador  Martin  explained:  "The 
revolution  did  not  start  out  as  Communist 
but  quickly  developed  in  that  direction." 

Once  a  blood  bath  begins,  all  the  factions 
guilty  of  it  are  In  it  together  so  what  used 
to  be  differences  are  wiped  out.  When  you 
go  to  extremes,  the  old  niceties  of  philosophic 
and  Ideological  differences  disappear.  By  ex- 
tremes, I  mean  beheading,  sending  people  "to 
the  wall,"  kUiing  of  children,  torture.  In  this 
bloodlust,  all  factions  (pro-Castro,  pro-Mao, 
pro-Soviet,  and  those  pro-Bosch  who  partici- 
pated In  the  bloodlust)  tend  to  be  melted 
together. 

It  was  John  Bartlow  Martin's  warnings 
that  convinced  President  Johnson  that  there 
was  a  possible  Cuba  in  the  making  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  If  even  an  ardent  lib- 
eral had  come  to  this  conclusion,  t,JB.J. 
reasoned,  then  he  could  not  afford  to  take 
the  political  chance  of  Inaction,  let  alone 
permit  thousands  of  lives  to  be  lost  as  ,the 
United  States  stood  Idly  by. 

The  atmosphere  around  here  even  today  la 
a  kind  of  wild  west  magnified  a  thousand 
times  and  with  a  severe  shortage  of  good  guys 
to  pit  against  the  bad  guys.  So  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  this  observer's  mind  that  an  orgy 
of  killing  was  in  the  cards — and  still  might 
be. 

■The  frail,  ulcer-ridden  Martin,  with  his 
gaunt  cheeks  and  chain  smoking  habits,  re- 
ports directly  to  President  Johnson  on  a  sit- 
uation that  despite  his  gargantuan  efforts — 
and  those  of  Bennett  and  others — seems 
strangled  by  hate  and  feuds. 

But  he  is  still  trying,  sometimes  in  Santo 
Domingo,  sometimes  in  long  futile  efforts  to 
persuade  exiled  Juan  Bosch  in  Puerto  Rico, 
to  cease  giving  killers  and  fanatics  political 
respectability. 

Black  as  it  looks,  Martin  keeps  going  be- 
cause In  the  Dominican  Republic,  black  can 
often  be  an  optical  Illusion  and  things  are 
seldom  what  they  seem. 


AMMTTinnoN  Dump  Explosion 


(By  Hal  Hendrlz) 

Santo  Dokinco,  May  12. — ^A  tremendous 
anununition  dump  explosion  here  In  June 
1964  was  the  initial  stage  of  a  Communist- 
backed  military  plot  to  dxunp  the  triimivlrate 
regime  of  Donald  Reld  Cabral,  a  highly 
placed  diplomatic  source  disclosed  here 
today. 

Reconstruction  of  events  leading  to  last 
month's  eruption  helps  explain  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  land  U.S.  forces  here 
quickly  to  safeguard  Americans  and  prevent 
a  power  grab  by  Communist  strategists 
alined  wltb  Castro's  Cuba. 

This  Is  an  authoritative  account  of  how 
the  current  disaster  took  shape  here  during 
the  past  year : 

After  having  a  relatively  free  run  of  the 
range  during  the  government  of  leftist  Presi- , 
dent  Juan  Bosch,  toppled  by  a  bloodless  mil- 
itary coup  in  September  1963,  Communists 
and  Castroites  here  were  forced  to  carry  on 
clandestinely. 

Quietly  and  carefully  they  sought  a  ve- 
hicle on  which  they  could  move  In,  piggy- 
back fashion.  When  Reld  began  to  crack 
down  on  corrupt  high-ranking  military  of- 
ficers. Including  a  clique  known  here  as  the 
San  Cristobal  group,  early  last  year  the  ex- 
tremists found  their  vehicle. 

The  dissident  San  Cristobal  officers,  at  this 
stage  believed  to  be  unaware  of  their  silent 
Red  allies,  made  a  deal  with  representatives 
of  Bosch's  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party 
(PRD)  on  overtlu-owlng  the  Reld  govern- 
ment. 

The  officers  had  only  In  mind  establishing 
a  military  Junta,  with  them  in  charge.  They 
didn't  want  to  bring  Bosch  back  to  run  the 
show. 

One  major  stumbling  block  for  the  plotters 
was  the  huge  27th  of  February  arsenal  and 
ammunition  dump  across  the  Ozaraa  River 
from  downtown  Santo  Domingo. 

With  this  key  installation  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  and  within  control  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln's  headquarters 
at  the  San  Isldro  Air  Base,  the  conspirators 
feared  they  were  highly  vulnerable.  So  it 
was  decided  that  the  ammunition  base  had 
to  be  eliminated  and  Its  replacement  put  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  night  of  last  June  11,  a  series  of 
mysterious  blasts  destroyed  four  of  five 
ammo  diunps  at  the  camp,  along  with  tons 
of  military  hardware.  The  blasts,  which 
rocked  Santo  Domingo,  killed  14,  Injured 
about  140  and  caused  $30  million  damage. 

The  Reld  government  announced  the  ex- 
plosions were  caused  by  sabotage.  Suspects 
were  arrested  and  questioned,  but  there  wiis 
never  a  complete  explanation. 

Six  weeks  later  a  special  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  investigative  com- 
mission reported  It  had  found  indications  of 
Communist  Infiltration  In  the  Dominican 
Armed  Forces  and  that  the  explosion  was  a 
result  of  this  penetration. 

The  report  and  Its  implied  warning  went 
generally  unheeded  here  and  elsewhere  In  the 
hemisphere. 

As  the  military  plotters  here  had  hoped, 
the  replacement  base  was  constructed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ozama  River.  It  was  built 
northwest  of  downtown  Santo  Domingo,  and 
called  the  16th  of  August  camp— an  impor- 
tant base  in  events  of  last  month. 

The  plotting  continued  between  the  dis- 
sident officers  and  PRD  representatives  here 
and  in  San  Juan,  where  Bosch  Is  living  and 
agitating  In  exile. 

The  PRD  knew  of  the  Red  Infiltration  in 
their  scheme,  but  figured  It  could  control  the 
Communists  when  the  time  came. 

Reld  learned  of  the  plot  against  him  early 
In  April.  The  military  conspirators  found 
out  that  be  knew  of  their  plans  and  decided 
to  advance  their  timetable.    They  stUI  were 
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thinking  In  terms  of  setting  up  only  a  mili- 
tary Junta  to  rule  the  country. 

The  plot  unfolded  April  24.  The  PRD 
quickly  moved  to  proclaim  It  a  movement  to 
restore  Bosch  to  the  Presidency.  The  chief 
military  plotters  began  to  see  their  plans 
getting  out  of  Control. 

The  Communists  and  pro-Castro  June  14 
movement  leaders  began  to  crawl  out  from 
the  woodwork  and  by  Sunday  night,  April 
25,  they  had  the  rebellion  going  their  way. 

After  Reid's  Sunday  overthrow  the  real 
scramble  for  power  began. 

By  Tuesday  it  was  over.  The  extremists 
had  gained  control  behind  the  scenes,  using 
Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno  as  rebel  chief- 
tain and  new  cover.  Caamano  was  installed 
as  "Constitutionalist  President." 

The  Communist  design  was  to  create  chaos 
and  anarchy.  Now  using  Caamano's  "con- 
stitutionalist" movement  as  a  shield,  they 
engineered  distribution  of  weapons  to  thou- 
sands of  civilians — probably  as  many  as 
16.000  were  armed  In  1  day. 

Most  of  the  weapons  came  from  the  16th 
of  August  arsenal  and  ammunition  dump 
that  the  original  military  plotters  figured 
would  be  In  their  control. 

When  ragtag  rebels  began  appearing  on 
television  brandishing  their  newly  acquired 
weapons,  the  San  Cristobal  clique  knew  they 
had  been  duped. 

Some  of  these  officers  scurried  back  to  San 
Isidro  base  to  Join  In  what  they  considered 
to  be  an  anti-Communist  fight.  Others 
sought  sanctuary  in  embassies  here. 

To  diplomats  and  other  observers  the  arm- 
ing of  civilians,  under  an  admitted  block-by- 
block  plan,  clearly  reveals  the  Insurgent 
movement  for  what  It  is  now. 

Caamano,  who  Is  not  believed  to  share 
Communist  sympathies  but  now  is  consider- 
ed a  captive  of  the  extremists,  and  his  chief 
adviser.  Hector  Arlsty,  readily  admit  the 
weapons  were  distributed  according  to  plan. 

But  both  heatedly  deny  that  the  Commu- 
nist elements  control  the  constitutionalist 
movement. 

Communist  and  June  14  movement  lead- 
ers here  continue  to  remain  out  of  the  lime- 
light. But  no  one,  Including  the  special 
OAS  peaceseeklng  mission  sent  here  to  help 
end  the  war,  doubts  that  they  still  are  active 
inside  the  rebel-held  section  of  the  capital. 

As  for  the  original  military  plotters  who 
dreamed  of  establishing  a  military  Junta,  all 
were  separated  from  the  Dominican  Armed 
Forces  last  Sunday  by  decree  of  Gen.  Antonio 
Imbert  Barrera,  president  of  the  U.S. -backed 
civilian-military  Junta. 

Dominican  Military  Leaders  Reject 

U.S.  Proposal 

(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 

Santo  Domingo,  May  19. — Top  Dominican 
military  leaders  supporting  the  civilian- 
military  Junta  government  created  by  the 
United  States  only  10  days  ago  have  turned 
down  fiat  a  U.S.  proposal  to  replace  It  with 
another  provisional  government. 

The  White  House  and  State  Department 
officials  sent  here  Sunday  bypassed  Gen. 
Antonio  Imbert  Berrera,  the  Junta  president, 
and  his  four  associates  to  meet  with  the  mili- 
tary leaders. 

Some  of  these  members  of  the  military 
hierarchy  were  the  very  same  officers  who 
20  months  ago  overthrew  the  leftist  govern- 
ment of  President  Juan  Bosch  after  conclud- 
ing he  was  "soft"  on  communism  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  was  an  incompetent 
administrator — an  opinion  then  shared  by 
Washington. 

Yet  yesterday  the  U.S.  diplomats  asked  the 
Dominican  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  brass  to 
withdraw  support  from  the  stanchly  anti- 
Communist  Imbcrt-led  Junta  and  aline 
themselves  with  a  Washington-suggested 
pro-Bosch  provisional  coalition  government. 


The  military  hierarchy  refused  to  buckle 
under  the  pressure  and  countered  with  a 
proposal  that  consideration  be  given  to  for- 
mation of  a  government  of  "national  har- 
mony," composed  of  all  democratic  parties 
in  the  country  and  including  the  Imbert 
Junta. 

The  Dominican  officers  rejected  as  totally 
unacceptable  the  Washington-drafted  scheme 
for  a  government  to  be  headed  by  Antonio 
Guzman,  who  was  flown  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  Washington  for  secret  conferences 
last  Friday  and  apparently  was  approved  by 
the  White  House. 

State  Department  spokesman  Richard  I. 
Phillips  confirmed  that  Guzman,  a  close 
friend  of  Bosch  and  minister  of  agriculture 
In  his  cabinet,  had  been  flown  to  Washington. 
But  he  declined  to  say  with  whom  Guzman 
met. 

Imbert  and  the  Dominican  military  lead- 
ers, noting  that  Guzman  was  acceptable 
quickly  to  the  rebel  forces,  expressed  bit- 
terness that  the  United  States  had  flown 
Guzman  secretly  to  Washington  for  consul- 
tation. 

"What  kind  of  business  is  this  the  North 
American  government  is  doing?"  asked  Im- 
bert, sitting  with  bis  Junta  and  military 
chiefs. 

"This  still  is  a  free  and  sovereign  country, 
so  why  does  a  Dominican  citizen  have  to 
be  taken  to  Washington  for  approval  before 
being  named  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic?" 

The  military  also  put  the  U.S.  represent- 
atives on  the  spot  by  declaring: 

"If  you  want  to  ttirn  this  country  over 
to  communism  you  will  have  to  guarantee 
safe  evacuation  of  all  the  anti-Communist 
Dominican  Armed  Forces  and  their  families 
and  also  all  democratic  Dominican  citizens 
who  hold  antl-Communlst  beliefs." 

Commodore  Francisco  J.  Rivera  Caminero, 
Armed  Forces  Secretary,  said  after  the  meet- 
ing the  Military  Establishment  solidly  sup- 
ports the  Imbert  Junta.  He  said  he  wasn't 
certain  of  the  names  of  the  American  offi- 
cials at  the  conference. 

The  Washington  task  force  Includes  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  Special  Assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  National  Security  Affairs, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
and  Jack  Hood  Vaughh,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-Amemcan  Affairs.  Mann 
flew  back  to  Washington  yesterday. 

"I  don't  understand  why  the  Americans 
came  to  talk  with  us  about  this  Instead  of 
discussing  it  with  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Reconstruction  Government,"  Rivera 
Caminero  commented.  "We  do  have  a  Presi- 
dent now,  you  know,  General  Imbert." 

Imbert  and  his  Junta  associates  said  their 
government  rejects  any  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  pressure  acceptance  of 
"persons  of  Communist  affiliation  or  sjmipa- 
thizers."  He  said  he  supported  the  Idea  of 
a  national  harmony  government  composed  of 
"all  capable  and  honest  Dominicans  regard- 
less of  their  political  affiliation — except  for 
the  Communists,  of  course." 

The  military  leaders  and  Imbert  also  sug- 
gested to  the  American  representatives  that 
It  would  be  helpful  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  maintain  a  peacekeeping 
force  here  for  at  least  2  months  after  hostili- 
ties end  and  supervise  a  referendimi  so  Do- 
minicans can  decide  by  ballots  whether  they 
want  to  live  under  the  1963  or  1962  con- 
stitution. 

The  rebel  or  constitutionalist  forces  led 
by  Col.  FYanclsco  Caamano  Deno  have  been 
clamoring  for  return  to  ^he  1963  constitution, 
prepared  by  the  Bosch  government. 

In  opposing  Guzman  as  a  provisional  pres- 
ident, Imbert  and  the  military  refer  to  him 
as  a  puppet  of  Bosch.  "When  the  National 
Reconstruction  Government  was  being 
formed,"  Imbert  said,  "we  called  Guzman 


and  asked  him  to  be  a  member.  He  declined, 
saying  he  was  In  111  health  and  added  that 
since  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Professor  Bosch 
he  would  have  to  consult  with  him." 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  proposed  coali- 
tion government  are  reported  to  be  Milton 
Messina,  currently  an  economist  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  in  Wash- 
ington and  a  former  ambassador  to  Canada 
during  the  Trujlllo  dictatorship,  Hector 
Garcia  Godoy,  Bosch's  foreign  minister,  Dr. 
Alejandro  Grullon,  a  bank  president,  and 
Marcos    Cabral,    a   Santiago    businessman. 

Guzman,  Garcia  Godoy,  and  Cabral  are 
said  to  be  members  of  Bosch's  Dominican 
Revolutionary  Party. 

Vance  Denies  U.S.  Troops  Assisting 

Dominicans 

(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 

Santo  Domingo,  May  21. — VS.  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Cyrus  R.  Vance  has  cate- 
gorically denied  allegations  that  American 
troops  are  assisting  either  of  the  two  battling 
forces  in  the  bitter  Dominican  civil  war. 

He  said  such  allegations  are  "not  correct." 

"President  Johnson's  instructions  are  for 
the  U.S.  forces  here  to  observe  strict  im- 
partiality and  these  Instructions  are  being 
carried  out,"  he  said  at  a  news  conference 
here. 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  reports  that 
troops  of  the  civilian-military  Junta  govern- 
ment of  national  reconstruction  are  prepar- 
ing to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Communist- 
infiltrated  rebel  resistance  In  downtown 
Santo  Domingo,  Vance  said : 

"What  happens  In  the  futiwe  will  be  gov- 
erned by  events  and  circumstances  at  the 
time." 

Presumably,  If  such  an  attack  Is  launched 
by  the  loyalist  forces  they  would  either  have 
to  cross  the  U.S. -controlled  east-west  security 
corridor  across  the  city  or  land  fighting  units 
from  the  sea. 

Presently,  as  emphasized  by  Vance,  the  pol- 
icy of  the  American  troops  is  to  prohibit 
crossing  of  the  corridor  by  any  armed  Domin- 
ican forces,  rebel  or  loyalist.  Also,  U.S.  naval 
vessels  are  patrolling  the  Santo  Domingo  area 
from  close  offshore. 

Earlier,  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barreras; 
Junta  president,  said  the  loyalist  forces  will 
"very  soon"  launch  a  cleanup  offensive 
again  the  downtown  rebel  stronghold. 

Vance  said  some  armed  member:  of  the 
Dominican  police  force,  loyal  to  the  Imbert 
government,  have  been  permitted  In  the 
corridor  to  help  maintain  law  and  order. 

Some  of  the  police  wear  army  uniforms, 
since  men  in  police  uniforms  were  targets  of 
the  rioting  rebel  extremists  early  in  the 
conflict  here.  Vance  said  the  police  now  are 
changing  back  to  the  regular  attire. 

He  also  denied  published  reports  that  the 
U.S.  forces  were  supplying  arms  to  the  Junta 
troops. 

Vance  acknowledged  that  two  small  U.S. 
military  radio  units  had  been  with  the  troops 
in  the  northside  battle  and  at  the  national 
palace  to  help  prevent  the  loyalist  gunners 
from  firing  into  American  Installations  in- 
side the  corridor  when  shooting  at  the  rebel 
forces.. 

He  also  said  the  United  States  provided  no 
helicopter  assistance  to  the  Junta  forces,  al- 
though two  U.S.  helicopters  were  used  to 
transport  some  civil  officials  of  the  Junta  on 
a  survey  trip  outside  the  Santo  Domingo  area. 

Vance  said  published  reports  of  American 
troops  firing  without  provocation  from  the 
corridor  Into  the  rebel  zones  are  not  true. 

"American  troops  have  returned  fire  when 
fired  upon,"  he  said. 

Asked  why  U.S.  forces  referred  to  the  rebels 
as  'Junfriendlles,"  Vance  replied: 

"Well,  there  have  been  426  violations  (rebel 
fire  into  the  U.S.  corridor  or  safe  zone)  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement  since  it  was  made  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the   (Junta) 
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forces  have  not  fired  Into  the 
communication." 

Vance  could  have  added  that 
have   killed   19  American 
rlnes  and  wounded  more  than 

He  added  that  "U.S.  trucks 
In  front  of  the   (junta)   air 
San  Istdro  (air  force  base  about 
of  the  capital )  and  they  are  nol 

The  trucks  were  placed 
after  five  of  them  last  week 
Santo   Domingo,   then   held 
The    station    now    Is    occuple<i 
troops. 

Gen.    Bruce    Palmer, 
U.S.  military  forces  here,  said 
steps  woul(}  be  taken  to 
bardment  by  air  or  sea  of 
Domingo. 

Imbert  and  Armed  Forces 
modore  Francisco  J.  Rivera 
they   expected   to  finish   the  ifettle 
rebel  forces  north  of  the  U.S.  corridor 
weekend. 

Imbert    said    a    permanent 
called  for  by  the  Organization 
States    and    the    United 
Council,  "is  now  out  of  the  question 

"The    fight   against 
being  won  by  our  troops  and 
tinue  the  fight  until  the  Coninunlsts 
render  or  are  completely  defeased 

Meanwhile,  both  sides  In 
agreed  to  a  24-hour  truce,  staging 
today,  to  enable  the  Red  Cross 
and  wounded   from   the  battli  i 
truce  was  worked  out  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  UJT.  representative 
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(By  Scrlpps-Howard 

Santo  DoMiNCOr  May  25. 
cept  a  U.S.-proposed  political 
the  Dominican  Republic  crisis 
can  Military  Establishment 
to  abandon  the  country," 
Cisco  J.  Rivera  Camlnero,  armec 
tary  of  the  military-civilian 
ment  said  today. 

"The  Americans  will  have  to 
military    and   their 
Dominicans,"  he  said.     "This  U 
Dominican  officers.  It's  the  wh^le 
ment  down  through  the  troop 

"If  the  United  States  wants 
our  country  to  communism.  It 
to  do  it.     But  we  will  not 
Communist  formula. 

"We  will  fight  communism 
United  States.     We  would  be 
don  the  country  •   •   •." 

This  adamant  military 
to  be  a  major  cause  of  the 
tlatlons  between  President 
Assistant,    McGeorge    Bundy 
Guzman,  a  cabinet  member  li 
leftist    government    of    ex-: 
Bosch,   for  creation  of  a 
ment  headed  by  Guzman. 

Officials  of  the  junta 
earlier  by  American  diplomate 
by  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barn  ra, 
been  consulted  by  Bundy  about 
government.  But  U.S.  officials 
Ing  a  second  look  at  a  proposal 
allst  forces. 

Loyalist  leaders  have 
dum  to  determine  whether 
zens  wish  to  be  governed  by 
stitutlon  or  the  1962  version. 

The  Bundy  formula  would 
man  coalition  govern  under 
stitutlon,   discarded   when 
pled  by  a  military  coup  in 

"The  only  proper  formula  is 
lean  people  themselves  to  declf  e 
of  government  and  constitutic  n 
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through  referendum  or  election,"  says  Rivera 
Camlnero. 

Yesterday,  General  Imbert  summoned 
American  Ambassador  William  Tapley  Ben- 
nett, Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance 
and  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  to 
his  residence  to  inquire  what  the  United 
States  was  doing  in  Its  secret  negotiations. ' 

It  was  learned  that  Bennett  assured  Im- 
bert the  United  States  is  not  trying  to  im- 
pose a  government  upon  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, emphasizing  that  "this  la  matter 
for  Dominicans  themselves  to  resolve," 

Nonetheless,  sources  in  the  rebel  govern- 
ment headed  by  Col.  PYancisco  Caamano 
Deno,  hinted  strongly  to  newsmen  that  a 
"complete  agreement  with  the  United  States" 
on  a  coalition  headed  by  Guzman  was  im- 
minent. 

American  Embassy  spokesmen  insisted 
there  Is  nothing  to  substantiate  the  claim, 
noting  that  there  Is  a  stalemate  now,  and 
'  saying  only  that  talks  are  continuing. 

According  to  rebel  Informants,  the  Guzman 
coalition  would  Include  these  Dominicans 
in  a  cabinet: 

Dr.  Ramon  Ledesma,  minister  of  presidency, 
member  of  Bosch's  Dominican  Revolution- 
ary Party  (PRD) ;  Hector  Garcia  Godoy, 
foreign  minister,  a  strong  supporter  of 
former  Trujlllo-puppet  President  Joaquin 
Godoy;  Sllvestre  Alvarez  Moya  (PRD), 
minister  of  interior  and  police;  Col.  Jos« 
Antonio  Deleon,  armed  forces  secretary, 
apolitical;  Dr.  Marcelino  Velez  Santana, 
minister  of  health,  Dominican  Socialist  Party 
(PSD);  Senora  Mineta  Roque,  minister  of 
education,  an  aunt  of  a  top  Dominican  Com- 
munist, Fidelia  Despradel,  and  described  as  a 
far-leftist;  Virglllo  Malnardi  Reyna,  minister 
of  labor,  member  of  the  splinter  National 
Dominican  Revolutionary  Party  and  cam- 
paign opponent  of  Bosch  in  the  1962  elec- 
tions; Miguel  Angel  Brito  (PRD),  attorney 
general;  Milton  Messina,  minister  of  finance, 
an  economist  working  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  in  Washington  and  con- 
sidered apolitical;  Cesar  Brache,  minister  of 
industry  and  commerce;  Tomas  Pastorlza, 
minister  of  agriculture,  apolitical;  Ramon 
Vila  Piola,  minister  of  public  properties,  a 
PRD  member  and  minister  of  finance  in  the 
Bosch  government;  Julio  Postlgo,  minister 
without  portfolio,  apolitical,  member  of  the 
present  Imbert  government;  Col.  Juan  Lora 
Fernandez,  army  chief  of  staff;  Col.  Nelton 
Gonzalez  Pomare,  chief  of  the  air  force; 
and  Emlllo  Almonte  (PRD),  minister  of 
public  works. 

A  big  question  among  traditionally  anti- 
Communist  and  pro-American  Dominicans 
now  is  why  the  UJ3.  attempts  to  ram  Guz- 
man into  the  provisional  Presidency  when 
It  was  obvious  in  advance  be  would  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  anti-Bosch  and  anti-Com- 
munist elements,  but  pleasing  to  the  rebels. 

It  is  argued  by  American  manipulators 
that  Bosch  won  the  Presidency  with  about 
60  percent  of  the  vote  in  1962.  But  how 
much  of  this  was  vote  against  his  opponent 
is  not  discussed  by  the  Americans.  At  least 
40  percent  of  the  Dominican  voters  still  are 
strongly  anti-Bosch. 

There  is  doubt  here  that  Bundy  and  others 
involved  in  settlement  negotiations  have 
been  made  fully  aware  of  the  backgrounds 
of  some  of  the  "Constitutionalists"  and  PRD 
figures  they  are  dealing  with. 

Washington  officials,  including  Bundy, 
contend  they  are  distressed  by  the  lack  of 
capable  politicians  on  the  Dominican  scene. 

Some  have  not  even  been  approached  by 
U.S.  officialdom. 

There  are  such  capable  Dominicans  as  Dr. 
Eduardo  Read  Barreras,  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  now  Ambassador 
to  Rome.  And  former  President  Emlllo  de 
Los   Santos.    Both   have   unsullied   reputa- 


tions and  are  not  vulnerable  to  attack  from 
either  side. 

It  is  also  puzzling  to  many  observers  why 
the  United  States  is  using  such  emissaries 
as  Dr.  Jaime  Benltez.  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  who  Is  well  known  in 
the  area  for  his  anti-Americanism.  He  Is 
here  now  at  Bundy's  request. 

Disturbing,  too,  is  the  manner  in  which 
U.S.  diplomats  persuaded  General  Imbert 
and  his  four  associates  in  the  Junta  to  ac- 
cept the  temporary  government  role,  and 
then  attempted  to  dump  them — in  an  ap- 
parent  concession  to  the  rebels  and  the  PRD 
leaders  in  Puerto  Rico. 

"GuERRn,LA  School"  Opens  in  Santo 

Domingo 

(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 

Santo  Domingo,  July  22. — A  school  to  pro- 
duce "Instant  guerrillas"  has  opened  In  the 
rebel  zone  of  this  battle-fatigued  Dominican 
capital. 

The  setting  is  Parque  Infantll,  a  block- 
square  children's  park  studded  with  swings, 
teet«r-totters  and  big,  red-blossomed  trees. 

For  the  time  being,  Dominican  children 
who  play  In  the  park  must  dodge  small 
groups  of  young  men  receiving  basic  guerrilla 
training. 

The  school  Is  in  a  pocket  of  the  rebel  zone 
controlled  by  the  pro-Castro  June  Fourteen 
Movement,  which  Is  alined  with  the  "Con- 
stitutionalists" of  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
Deno. 

A  school  director,  who  identified  himself 
as  a  June  Fourteen  member  but  asked  to  re- 
main anonymous,  said  there  are  600  youths 
in  training  now,  most  of  them  supporters  of 
the  June  Fourteen  group. 

Most  Instructors  also  belong  though  some 
are  members  of  the  Dominican  Revolution- 
ary Party  (PRD),  whose  titular  head  Is  ex- 
President  Juan  Bosch. 

"Most  of  the  people  under  arms  now  are 
members  of  the  June  Fourteen  Movement," 
the  director  commented.  "So  It  Is  reason- 
able that  the  majority  force  be  teaching 
others  how  to  carry  on  the  struggle." 

The  director  said  there  are  about  12,000 
armed  f>erscn3  in  the  rebel  sector.  He  did 
not,  speculate  how  many  were  followers  of 
his""organizatlon. 

"We  are  teaching  the  people  how  to  fight 
urban  guerrilla  warfare,  how  to  maintain  the 
fight  in  the  dty,"  the  director  said. 

As  he  explained  the  school's  purpose,  he 
indicated  training  would  continue  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  negotiations  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (OAS)  for 
settlement  of  the  3-month  D(xnlnican  hos- 
tilities. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  chief 
OAS  mediator,  said  later  he  was  unaware  of 
the  school,  but  would  be  Interested  in  look- 
ing Into  its  operations. 

The  trainees  use  wooden  sticks  to  simulate 
rifles  in  drills.  The  director  said  they  would 
learn  to  use  every  type  of  rifle  and  auto- 
matic weapon  available  in  the  country  before 
the  course  is  completed. 

Instruction  Is  given  also  in  the  art  of 
concocting  Molotov  cocktails — bottles  filled 
with  gasoline. 

As  a  teenage  girl  drill  sergeant.  In  muddy 
blouse  and  bliiejeans,  gave  combat  instruc- 
tions, the  dire^or  said  tactics  being  taught 
are  the  resuW?  of  experience  in  the  recent 
fighting  here. 

"Dominican  Armed  Forces  often  shoot  from 
a  kneeling  position,"  he  said.  "So  the  re- 
cruits are  learning  to  shoot  on  their  stom- 
achs and  fire  at  the  right  level." 

Another  group  crawled  back  and  forth 
across  a  muddy  patch.  "They  are  learning 
how  to  sneak  up  for  an  attack  on  a  bar- 
racks," and  another  June  Fourteen  member. 

A  series  of  obstacle  courses  has  been  built 
for  the  trainees. 
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One  has  lots  of  barbed  wire  less  than  a 
foot  off  the  ground.  The  object  Is  to  teach 
the  youngsters  how  to  crawl  at  curb  level 
in  city  street  fighting. 

The  school  day  extends  from  6:30  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  with  a  noon  lunch  break.  Classes 
are  held  7  days  a  week. 

There  also  is  classroom  Instruction.  The 
director .  said  students  are  taught  morality, 
proper  use  of  free  time  and  the  basic  reason 
for  "the  Dominican  struggle,"  which  includes 
sovereignty,  human  rights  and  Intervention 
by  foreign  troops. 

It  was  apparent  the  school  has  the  po- 
tential of  creating  the  nucleus  for  a  Do- 
minican PALN,  initials  of  the  Castro-model 
Armed  Forces  of  National  Liberation  In 
Venezuela. 

For  older  boys — and  some  girls — a  more 
sophisticated  school  is  opening  across  the 
street  under  direction  of  Col.  Manuel  R. 
Montes  Arache,  secretary  of  the  armed  forces 
in  the  Caamano  regime. 

Montes  Arache,  a  frogman  in  the  Domini- 
can Navy,  Is  offering  courses  In  sabotage, 
espionage,  demolition,  communications,  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Among  other  things,  his  students  will  learn 
how  to  pick  off  a  sentry  with  a  crossbow 
and  arrow. 

Communists  Took  Lead  Role  in  Rebellion 
From  Start,  Says  Writer  Who  Was 
There — Article  1 

(By  Paul  D.  Bethel) 

How  did  the  Dominican  Republic  revolt 
start  on  April  24?  Who  were  the  prime 
movers?  Who  are  the  "good  guys"  and  who 
are  the  "bad  guys?"  Was  U.S.  action  Justi- 
fied?   What  is  U.S.  policy  today? 

There  Is  impressive  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munists were  In  on  the  rebellion  from  the 
very  beginning.  They  did  not  snatch  the  re- 
volt from  the  hands  of  deposed  President 
Juan  Bosch's  party,  the  PRD,  as  has  been 
widely  supposed. 

On  March  16,  Just  5  weeks  before  the  April 
24  revolt,  the  central  committee  of  the  PSP-D 
(Communist  Party)  Issued  a  manifesto.  It 
called  for  "the  return  of  Prof.  Juan  Bosch  to 
legitimate  control  of  the  government." 

The  manifesto  said:  "The  working  people 
will  achieve  total  liberation  If  it  unites  and 
fights  to  conquer — to  eliminate  the  economic 
domination  by  North  American  Imperialism 
and  to  establish  Socialist  democracy  which 
puts  the  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  people." 

The  manifesto  thus  endorsed  Juan  Bosch 
as  the  surest  means  of  establishing  its  So- 
cialist democracy.  It  Incited  the  people  to 
violence  to  restore  Bosch  to  the  presidency  In 
these  words: 

"The  entire  population  must  fight  In  the 
streets.  In  the  squares,  In  the  factories,  in 
the  fields,  for  the  return  of  Juan  Bosch  as 
the  head  of  the  constitutional  government." 

The  Communist  Party  knew  that  Donald 
Reld  Cabral,  president  of  the  civilian  Junta, 
was  unpopTilar  and  that  his  overthrow  was 
Imminent.  The  party  had  tested  his  strength 
in  seven  labor  strikes  over  the  period  of  a 
year.  The  strikes  weakened  the  national 
economy,  struggling  under  Reld's  austerity 
program.  Rational  as  his  policies  were,  they 
made  no  friends  for  Reld  among  the  Nation's 
business  and  labor  leaders. 

Then  there  was  the  military. 

Under  U.S.  guidance,  Reid  cracked  down 
hard  on  graft  and  corruption  In  the  armed 
forces — the  first  Dominican  leader  with  the 
courage  to  do  so.  Bosch  never  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  generals  nor  made  any  ef- 
fective moves  to  curb  corruption. 

Under  Bosch,  the  three  big  shots  In  the 
contraband  racket  were  the  National  Police 
Chief,  Peguero  Guerro;  Air  Force  G«n.  Atila 
Luna  and  Army  Gen.  Vinas  Roman.  They 
ran  everything,  from  nylons  to  dope,  and  put 
millions  of  dollars  Into  their  own  pockets. 


Reid  dumped  all  three  generals  early  this 
year  in  a  cleanup  of  the  government.  He 
removed  Luna  and  Roman  from  their  com- 
niand6  and  fired  Peguero. 

Reld  had  thus  alienated  the  three  pillars 
needed  for  support — the  military,  labor,  busi- 
ness. Bosch's  PRD  and  the  Communists 
organized  and  waited  for  Reld's  oust«r. 

Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett  told  a 
group  of  us  on  April  29  that  the  PRD  and  the 
Conmiunlsts  had  been  collaborating.  He 
s.-Ud :  "The  Communists  worked  with  Bosch's 
PED  for  months  and  were  prepared  well  in 
advance   of  Reid's  overthrow." 

This  was  the  Importance  of  the  March 
16  Communist  manifesto.  It  was  the  blue- 
print for  the  events  which  took  place  on 
April  24  and  thereafter. 

I  also  learned  from  an  unimpeachable 
source  that  Bosch  met  with  two  mcmbere  of 
the  Castix>-Communlst  "14th  of  June  move- 
menV  in  San  Juan  in  early  March.  TTie 
two — Victoriano  Felix  and  Rafael  Taveras — 
got  Bosch's  agreement  to  cooperate. 

Taveras  Is  a  member  of  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  party.  He  arranged  to  tape 
a  questlon-and-answer  session  with  Bosch. 
Ttie  tape  was  taken  by  them  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  turned  over  to  Jose  Brea,  secre- 
tary of  finance  of  Bosch's  PRD.  He  also 
owns  the  radio  station,  Cristal. 

Prevented  from  airing  the  tape  by  a  Reid 
law,  a  transcript  was  made  and  read  over  the 
air  April  9  on  the  program  "Here  Is  Santo 
Domingo."  The  program  was  sponsored  by 
the  14th  of  June  movement. 

Bosch's  message  was  anti-American,  rab- 
ble-rousing and  pro-Communist.  The  facts 
of  the  story  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
official  Washingrton  sources. 

Another  fact  cementing  the  United  States 
case  that  the  revolt  was  Communist  Is  pre- 
sented by  Jose  Rafael  Molina  Urena,  Bosch's 
provisional  president  during  the  first  4  days 
of  the  rdsellion.  He  called  on  our  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Tuesday  night,  April  27,  and  was, 
in  the  Ambassador's  words,  "a  thoroughly 
defeated  and  dejected  man  who  admitted  to 
me  that  the  rebel  movement  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists."  Molina  took 
asylum  In  the  Colombian  Embassy  that  same 
night. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  Com- 
munists. Bosch  and  Bosch's  PRD  collabo- 
rated from  the  very  beginning.  Timing  was 
the  key  element.  The  pocket-sized  rebel- 
lion of  a  few  military  officers  on  April  24 
provided  the  opening.  The  collaborators 
took  It.    Here  is  what  happened : 

At  1:30  pjn.  on  that  fateful  Saturday, 
rumors  began  to  fly  In  the  slum  areas  of 
Santo  Domingo  that  the  Reld  Cabral  Junta 
had  been  overthrown.  People  began  to  pour 
into  the  streets  as  the  rumors  multiplied  and 
spread. 

.  Only  a  few  hours  earlier,  Reld  had  dis- 
patched Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Marco 
Rivera  Cuesta  to  the  27th  of  February  Bar- 
racks to  sack  two  officers  for  graft  and  dis- 
loyalty. Instead,  Rivera  Cuesta  was  sur- 
rounded and  taken  prisoner.  Immediately, 
the  16th  of  August  Barracks  threw  In  with 
the  rebels,  and  the  revolt  was  on.  The  bar- 
racks are  named  after  famous  dates  In  Do- 
minican history. 

Why  the  revolt? 

Officer  of  rank  lower  than  general  ap- 
plauded Reld's  moves  against  Roman,  Pegu- 
ero, and  Luna.  It  gave  them  a  chance  to 
move  up.  But  when  Reid  reached  down,  as 
he  did  that  Saturday,  to  fire  officers  of  rela- 
tively junior  rank,  those  same  officers  re- 
belled. They  saw  In  his  move — perhaps  ac- 
curately— a  plan  to  crush  the  power  of  the 
military. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  at  this  moment, 
however,  that  the  military  Insurgents  had  no 
Intention  of  expanding  their  pocket-sized 
rebellion   into   a   civil    war.     They   merely 


waiited  to  get  rid  of  Reld  and  the  threat  he 
posed  to  their  privileged   position. 

Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln  stepped  in  and 
tried  to  mediate  the  dispute. 

A  career  military  officer,  untainted  by  graft 
or  corruption,  Wessln  y  Wessin  was  feared  by 
the  Commimists  and  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues. He  has  other  power.  He  commands 
the  military  training  center  (CEPA)  and, 
through  it,  the  San  Isldro  Air  Base  with  its 
Dominican  armored  force,  paratrpopers,  and 
counterinsurgency  teams. 

The  Air  Force  Is  privileged.  Not  only  does 
it  have  all  the  planes,  but  virtually  every- 
thing else. 

The  rebels  refused  to  surrender  to  Wessln 
y  Wessin,  and  gambled  that  he  would  not 
push  them  too  hard.  They  were  right.  The 
general  had  also  begun  to  look  upon  Reid's 
moves  against  the  military  with  some  con- 
cern, since  he  felt  that  a  weakening  of  the 
military  establishment  could  only  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists.  He  talked  the 
situation  over  with  the  rebels  and  came  up 
with  a  foijnula.  That  formula  was  to  set  up 
a  Joint  military  junta — rebel  and  loyalist — 
and  call  for  elections  within  90  days. 

Wessln  y  Wessin  defends  his  ^actions.  He 
had  backed  Reid  for  nearly  2  years.  But  he 
said  he  knew  that  Reid  could  never  pull 
through  the  April  crisis.  He  urged  Reld  to 
resign  "rather  than  see  the  country  plunged 
Into  chaos." 

Reid  had  a  few  things  to  say.  In  an  inter- 
view on  May  3,  while  In  hiding  in  Santo 
Domingo,  he  said:  "The  Communists  used 
the  resentment  of  the  military  toward  me 
and  were  able  to  undermine  civilian  con- 
trol." 

Nevertheless,  the  doughty  Scotch-Domini- 
can made  a  stab  at  staying  in  power,  over- 
riding the  advice  of  General  Wessln  y  Wessln. 
That  Saturday  night  he  broadcast  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  rebels.  They  were  to  surren- 
der by  5  ajn.  the  next  day,  he  said,  or  they 
would  be  attacked  by  loyalist  forces.  But 
there  were  no  loyalist  forces. 

Wessin  y  Wessin  refused  to  back  him  any 
longer.    Reld  Cabral  was  through. 

Taken  In  the  context  of  Latin-American 
politics,  Reld's  critics  had  a  point.  True, 
they  say,  he  was  cleaning  up  corruption. 
True,  they  also  say,  he  tried  to  develop  ra- 
tional economic  policies.  Not  true,  they  say, 
that  he  intended  to  hold  elections  as  prom- 
ised In  September  ,  of  this  year — unless  he 
was  sure  of  winning. 

He  made  himself  Secretary  of  War.  He 
brought  the  10,000-man  national  police  force 
under  his  control.  He  tried  to  unite  smaller 
political  parties  behind  him. 

However,  Reid's  views  or  alleged  views 
about  elections  also  had  a  point. 

In  that  same  May  3  Interview,  he  stressed 
the  need  to  prepare  for  elections.  Illiteracy 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  runs  around  70 
percent.  The  people  were  under  the  suffo- 
cating dictatorship  of  Generalissimo  Rafael 
Trujillo  Molina  for  32  years. 

Commencing  only  with  the  assassination 
of  TruJlUo  on  May  30,  1961,  political  parties 
have  little  real  strength  and  no  tradition. 
The  Communists  have  that.  Reid  seemed  to 
feel  that  early  elections,  without  several 
years'  preparation,  would  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  and  demagogs. 

No  rational  budgetary  procedures  htid  been 
followed  under  Bosch,  "The  first  freely 
elected  President  In  32  years,"  and  he  made 
a  mess  of  things.  Military-contracting  offi- 
cers made  all  kinds  of  Import  deals — when 
they  could  get  a  rake-off  of  between,  10  and 
20  percent.  Importers  vied  with  each  other 
in  offering  higher  rake-offs.  So  the  mili- 
tary signed  deals  that  committed  the  budget 
for  5  or  10  years  ahead. 

Reid  established  a  budget  commission  and 
headed  it  himself.  No  purchases  were  per- 
mitted unless  this  commission  stamped  the 
contract  to  show  that  the  Government  had 
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the  money  to  pay.     All 
deposit  40  percent  la  advance 
purchase  of  foreign  goods.     But 
Reld  was  in  a  position  to 
control,  the  debt  was  already  si 

One  effect  was  to  close  the 
horses  had  escaped.     The  othei 
him  open  to  charges  of  wantin  5 
a  dictator.     It  did  not  seem  to 
Reld  Cabral  had  few  trusted  aid4s 

The    facts    suggest    that 
President  Donald  Reid  Cabral 
scene  too  late.     Badly  needed 
1963.  his  policies  in  1964  and 
nobody    and    alienated    sources 
needed  to  keep  him  in  power 
those  p>ollctes. 
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Dominican  Dilemma- — Known 
Rebels  Hakangueo  Populack 
REBELLloYf    Had    popular 

CLE    2 

(By  Paul  D.  Bethel) 

On   Sunday,   April  25,  the 
the  Dominican  Republic  revolt, 
y  Wessin  sent  a  personal 
meet  with  the  rebels  of  the 
Barracks.     They    were   jointly 
caretaker    Junta    composed    of 
loyallsta  until  elections  were 

The  general's  emissary  was  met 
carrying  the  slogan  of  CommunI  st 
Issued  the  month  before:  "We 
turn  of  President  Bosch  at  the 
constitutional     government, 
dramatic  switch  from  the  agree  I 
tlons.    The    PRD-Communlst 
gotten  to  them. 

•  The  emissary  also  found  that 
ber  of  the  Army  rebels  had  slipped 
center  of  the  city  from  the 
campments.    It  was  there  that 
cal  and  military  decisions  were 
The  PRD-Communtst  combine 

The  day  before,  mobs  seized 
Domingo.     Known      Communis 
among    them    Castro-Cuban    Liiis 
harangued  the  populace  with: 
the  return  of  President  Bosch  at 
the   constitutional   government. 

This   was    early — 2:30    pjn. 
People  were  paraded  across  the 
dragging  rLSes.   armed   to   the 
of  the  demonstrators  were  f ron  1 
some  from  the  Navy,  others  we 
wearing  uniforms,  still  others 

One  purpose   was  to  give  the 
that  everyone  was  supporting 
Another   w^    to   throw   the 
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forces  Into  confusion 
achieved. 

Control   of   radio   and    telev 
Conmiunlsts   nearly   delivered 
Into    their   hands.      The 
ranks  of  the  loyalists  was 
ful  radio  and   television 
It  appear  that  the  country  was 
of  the  rebels. 

As  late  as  10  p.m.  Sunday  n 
Commodore  Rlvero  Camlnero 
give  a  definite  answer  as  to 
mlnlcan  Navy  stood.    He  told  a 
mander:  "I  am  with  the  people 
communism."      Broadcasts    tha 
had  thrown  In  with  the  rebels 
ently  Interpreted  by  the 
that  the  Joint  rebel-loyalist 
had  been  established.     There 
instructions   from   the   San   Is 
the  politics  of  the  moment  s; 
Gen.    Wessin   y   Wessin   was 
out  the  confusion. 

Adding  to  the  confusion,  on 
National  Police  set  prisoners 
and  political  prisoners.     They 
to  the  TV  station  by  the  rebels, 
they  said,  had  gone  over  to  the 
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had   to      people's  movement.     Powerful   propaganda, 
against  the     Tremendous  confusion. 

by  the  time  But    It    was    organized    confusion.      Four 

economic      truckloads  of  arms  roared  into  Independence 
high.  Park    In    the    rebel-held    portion    of    Santo 

after  the     Domingo.    As  one  Western  dlsplomat  stated: 
was  to  lay      "I  saw  Peiping   Communists,   Castro   Com- 
to  become      munlsta.  and  Moscow  Communists  passing, 
matter  that     out    arms   to    criminals    and    to    the   street 
to  turn  to.      gangs."     These,  then,  were  the  armed  civll- 
juuta      lans  referred  to  in  news  accounts  by  overly 
(  ame  on  the     objective  observers, 
n   1962   and         Two   precious  days  had   been  gained  for 
satls&ed      the  rebels.     During   that   period  they  were 
of    support     able  to  secure  and  to  hold  the  central  part 
carry  out     of  the  city.    Saturday  night  and  early  Sun- 
day morning  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin's  tanks 
moved   across  the   Duarte  Bridge  over  the 
Ozama  River  to  curb  the  mobs. 

But  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin  did  not  know  at 
the  time  that  he  bad  been  doublecrossed. 
He  expected  the  Army  rebels  to  Join  htm  In 
cleaning  out  the  city.  Instead,  his  troops 
were  faced  by  those  same  rebels  now  working 
together  with  the  organizers  and  the  mobs. 
The  blow  to  loyalist  morale  was  nearly  fatal. 
Communist  and  leftwlng  parties  openly 
endorsed  the  revolt  and  called  for  the  return 
of  Bosch — the  MPD  (Popular  Democratic 
movement) ,  the  Communist  Popular  Social- 
ist Party,  the  14th  of  June  movement,  among 
others.  All  are  pro-Castro  organizations. 
The  PRD  provided  the  all-Important  front. 

Radio  and  television  pounded  home  these 
messages: 

"We  are  the  PDR." 
"We  are  for  the  constitution." 
"We  are  not  Communists." 
"We  want  President  Bosch." 
"Come  to  the  old  airport  and  pick  up  your 
weapons." 

The  musclemen  for  the  rebels  are  the 
turbas.  Turbas  are  street  gangs,  roughly 
comparable  to  those  who  terrorize  subway 
riders  in  New  York  City.  But  they  also  do 
the  dirty  work  for  whoever  happens  to  hold 
power  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

During  TruJiUo's  time,  street  gangs  were 
used  by  the  police  to  keep  the  populace  In 
line.  They  were  given  missions  to  beat  up 
or  Intimidate  Trujlllo  foes.  And  they  were 
paid  for  those  missions. 

During  the  April  revolt,  the  turbas  were 
used  by  Communist  organizers.  Their  mis- 
sion— to  loot,  kill,  steal,  create  chaos,  Intimi- 
date the  populace,  exterminate  those  not  In 
sympathy  with  rebel  alms. 

The  horrors  committed  by  the  turbas  is 
told  by  Ina  French,  a  Negro  domestic  servant: 
"I  saw  them  kill  a  Chinese  merchant  who 
lived  above  his  store.  He  heard  the  turbas 
coming  Saturday  night,  ran  down  to  close 
bis  shutters  and  was  shot  through  the 
stomach,  and  he  died  right  there. 

"The  turbas,"  she  continued,  "attacked 
homes,  killed  people,  and  broke  down  the 
steel  doors  of  a  department  store.  When 
they  were  finished  with  the  store,  you 
couldn't  find  one  pin  left.  •  •  •  Bodies  of 
people  assassinated  by  the  turbas  were  all 
over  the  streets. 

"Some  of  the  bodies  had  stomachs  which 

1  ;ht,  loyalist     were  higher  than  their  faces.    They  had  been 

unable  to      lying  there  for  3  whole  days  In  the  sun.    The 

the  Do-      people  started  scratching  dirt  over  the  bodies. 

lunlor  com-      They  began  to  bury  them  where  they  could, 

but  against      and  put  little  sticks  together  as  crosses.    We 

the    navy      knew  when  we  saw  the  sticks  that  a  body 

ivere  appar-      was  there." 

to  mean  A  similar  story  was  told  by  a  Puerto  Rlcan, 

military  Junta      Maria  de  los  Santos.    Her  home  was  broken 
wfre  no  clear     Into,  her  car  stolen,  and  her  family  beaten, 
base   on     Another  eyewitness  was  Hector  de  Vrles,  a 
Imbly  because      Dutch  West  Indies  migrant  worker, 
trjfng   to  sort         A  Scottish  news  photographer  went  Into 
the  city  on  April  28  and  came  back  sickened 
Sunday  the      at    the    wanton    murder.      He    counted    90 
imlnala      bodies  In  one  block.    The  Scotsman  was  also 
1  rere  rushed      arrested   for   a    period,   accused   of   being  a 
The  police.      Yankee  spy.    Hate  and  murder  stalked  rebel- 
side  of  the      held  streets. 
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Most  foreign  reporters  arrived  In  Santo 
Domingo  well  over  a  week  following  the  Ini- 
tial outbreak  of  the  revolt.  By  that  time 
most  of  the  bodies  had  been  removed.  A 
nurse  reported  19  bodies  stacked  up  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  hospital.  But  since  there  were  no 
bodies  in  abundance,  as  reported  by  U.S.  Em- 
bassy sources,  overly  hostile  reporters  scoffed 
at  those  reports. 

Yet,  even  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  sa'.d 
that  hoes  and  shovels  given  to  the  people  for 
backyard  gardening  were  used  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  more  were  requested.  Those  same 
volunteers,  from  their  vantage  point  of  work- 
ing out  in  the  barrios  (neighborhoods)  with 
the  people,  also  reported  that  leaflets  had 
been  passed  around  by  Communist  organiz- 
ers several  weeks  before  the  revolt,  with 
instructions  on  how  to  make  Molotov  cock- 
tails out  of  Coca-Cola  bottles  and  gasoline. 

A  woman  in  the  rebel-held  section  of  Santo 
Domingo  was  raped  12  times  by  street  toughs. 
She  was  known  to  be  antl-Communlst. 
Other  groups  of  toughs  known  as  Tigers,  as^ 
saulted  police  stations  of  precinct  size, 
slaughtered  the  Inmates,  and  seized  the 
arsenals. 

Three  eyewitnesses  reported  Independ- 
ently that  the  warden  of  a  prison  was  be- 
headed. His  head  was  stuck  atop  a  pole  and 
paraded  around  the  city  by  mobs.  U.S.  Em- 
bassy officials  corroborated  the  stories. 

There  are  other  evidences  of  Communist 
domination  of  the  rebel  movement.  Much 
oC  it  comes  from  Havana. 

For  example,  on  May  11 1  found  that  Rafael 
Mejla  (alias  Pichlrllo)  was  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo with  the  rebels.  MeJla  was  helms- 
man for  the  yacht  Gramma  which  took  Fi- 
del Castro  and  62  men  from  Mexico  to  Cuba, 
where  they  landed  on  December  2,  1956,  and 
took  up  the  guerrilla  fight  against  Geu. 
Fulgenclo  Batista. 

I  got  Mejl&'s  telephone  number  and 
called.  His  wife  answered.  I  told  her  that 
I  was  a  reporter  and  that  I'd  met  Mejla  be- 
fore In  Cuba  and  would  like  to  talk  with  hlni 
He  was  asleep.  Could  I  speak  with  Plchi- 
rllo  when  he  woke  up?  His  wife  said  that  I 
should  call  back  in  an  hour.  I  did.  His 
sister-in-law  answered.  I  again  used  the 
nickname  Pichlrllo  and  was  told  that  be  was 
still  asleep.  I  called  back  that  night.  He 
had  gone.  Further  a  man  answered  the 
phone.  He  cut  me  off.  say  that  I  shouldn't 
bother  to  call  again. 

Although  Mejla  Is  a  Dominican  by  birth,  he 
holds  Cuban  citizenship,  as  well.  He  does  so 
by  virtue  of  being  commissioned  a  captain  In 
Castro's  rebel  army.  He  Is  a  graduate  of 
guerrilla  training  and  political  agitation 
schools  in  Cuba.  He  worked  for  a  year  In 
Mrj.  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara's  Ministry  of 
Industries.  Guevara  Is  chief  of  Cuba's  ex- 
ternal guerrilla  warfare  operations  and  his 
ministry  is  the  front  for  those  operations. 

The  extent  of  Castro  Communist  Influence 
in  the  rebel  camp  is  fully  documented  in  re- 
ports of  John  Bartlow  Martin,  President 
Johnson's  special  envoy.  He  has  named 
names  and  given  positions  of  several  hard- 
core Communists.  Their  activities  range 
from  Introducing  large  sums  of  money  Idto 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  running  "a  sch6ol 
for  Communist  Indoctrination."  All  were 
trained  in  Cuba,  and  some  had  received 
training  in  Russia  and  China,  as  well. 

A  five-man  factfinding  Commission  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  gave  a  dev- 
astating report  on  Conununlst  and  Castro- 
Communist  rebel  activities.  Several  Senators 
among  them,  Alaska's  Ernest  Gruening  and 
Connecticut's  Thomas  Dodd,  are  critical  of- 
our  press  for  not  reporting  those  findings. 

In  speaking  of  that  oversight,  Dodd  at- 
tributed It  bluntly  to  the  fact  that,  as  he  put 
It,  "there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  oC 
some  writers  to  oversimplify  the  situation 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  overldealize 
the  rebel  movement.  Their  articles  suggest 
that  what  is  involved  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
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public  is  a  conflict  between  a  dictatorship 
(new  junta  chief  Imbert  Barreras)  and  a 
constitutional  democracy  (Caamano  Deno)." 
In  fact.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barreras  Is 
not  really  a  general.  He  was  given  the  hon- 
orary rank  by  Juan  Bosch  himself  for  his 
part  In  killing  Rafael  Trujillo.  Imbert's  col- 
leagues Jokingly  say  that  he  "couldn't  direct 
a  squad  on  an  assault  on  a  Coca-Cola  ma- 
chine, if  each  member  bad  a  dime  in  his 
hand." 
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M-^NT  Civilians  Died  When  Rebels  Used 
Them  as  a  Shield  Against  Strafing  by 
Air  Force — Article  3 

(By  Paul  D.Bethel) 
At  about  noon  on  Sunday,  April  25,  the 
rebel-held  radio  In  Santo  Domingo  an- 
nounced that  Juan  Bosch  had  designated 
Jose  Rafael  Molina  Urena  as  "provisional 
constitutional  President."  He  was  Installed 
In  the  presidential  palace  by  rebel  armed 
units,  members  of  Bosch's  PRD,  and  a  large 
number  of  Communists  and  leftists. 

Molina  Urena  signed  several  decrees  de- 
signed to  establish  his  authority  and  give 
the  Impression  that  the  loyalist  cause  was 
lost. 

Dominican  Air  Force  planes  bombed  and 
strafed  rebel  positions  In  the  city  Sunday,  the 
day  after  the  revolt  started.  One  objective 
was  psychological.  Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Mario 
Palanco  told  me  that  the  attacks  were  also 
Intended  to  show  the  people  that  the-  air 
force  had  not  gone  over  to  the  rebels,  as  the 
rebel  radio  was  claiming.  However,  rebel 
announcers  deftly  countered  by  saying  that 
the  planes  were  flown  by  Cuban  exile  "mer- 
cenaries." Several  thousand  Cubans  were 
living  In  Santo  Domingo. 

When  that  fiction  no  longer  held  up,  the 
turbas  (street  gang  musclemen)  were  called 
Into  action.  They  rounded  up  the  relatives 
of  pilots  who  were  living  In  the  city  and 
took  them  to  the  television  station.  There, 
they  were  forced  to  plead  with  the  pilots  to 
stop  the  strafing.  In  some  cases,  rifles  aimed 
at  them  were  clearly  visible  to  the  viewers. 

When  the  televised  appearances  did  not 
stop  the  air  force,  families  of  the  pilots  were 
herded  Into  military  targets  to  be  among  the 
first  to  die.     The  planes   came  anyway. 

"Everyone  ran,"  said  Colonel  Palanco, 
"pilots'  wives,  children,  fathers,  and  their 
turba  guards  who  counted  on  the  presence 
of  the  hostages  as  a  shield  for  themselves." 
Crude  leaflets  were  dropped  on  the  city 
by  the  air  force  warning  the  public  to  get 
out  of  certain  areas  marked  for  bombing. 
The  rebel  radio  countered  by  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  rush  to  those  areas  In  cold-blooded 
use  of  civilians  to  protect  rebel  positions. 
How  many  were  killed  is  not  known,  but 
by  April  29  the  U.S.  Embassy  estimated  that 
there  had  been  1,800  casualties  In  the  city 
from  all  causes — among  them  around  600 
dead.  It  turned  out  later  that  this  was  a 
conservative  figure. 

By  Sunday  night,  outwardly  it  appeared 
that  the  rebels  had  the  upper  hand.  But  at 
the  same  time,  many  leaders  were  taking 
asylum  In  Latin  American  embassies — 
among  them  a  relatively  obscure  lieutenant 
colonel  by  the  name  of  Francisco  Caamano 
Deno.  Up  to  this  point,  he  had  played  no 
significant  role  In  the  revolt. 

The  tide  began  to  turn  slightly  In  favor 
of  the  loyailsts,  and  at  7  a.m.  Tuesday  the 
main  base  of  San  Isldro  got  a  radio  station 
operating.  It  told  the  people  In  target  areas 
to  get  out  and  go  to  the  Qulsqueya  baseball 
stadlvim,  the  El  Embajador  Hotel,  and  the 
Perla  Antillana  HippKxlrome  where  they 
could  seek  refuge  and  get  food  and  water. 
The  rebel-held  Santo  Domingo  radio  de- 
manded that  the  people  stay  where  they 
were,  and  in  some  Instances  they  enforced 
their  demand  for  nearly  a  week. 

With  San  Isldro  on  the  air,  the  scattered 
elements    of    the   Dominican    armed    forces 


began  to  piUl  themselves  together.  The  first 
target  to  be  knocked  out  was  the  rebel  radio. 
The  radio  was  the  only  one  which  reached 
the  entire  country,  and  it  carried  accounts 
of  a  complete  rebel  victory. 

In  retrospect,  It  seems  miraculous  that  the 
whole  country  did  not  throw  in  with  the 
rebels  during  those  first  few  days.  It  serves 
as  a  commentary  on  rebel  claims  that  theirs 
was  a  social,  popular  revolution.  The  coun- 
try remained  quiet  and  under  loyalist  control. 
At  9:45  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Dominican  Air 
Force  vampire  Jets  hit  the  rebel  station.  The 
Dominican  Navy  cruised  slowly  offshore  lob- 
bing shells  at  the  rebel-held  palace  and  the 
rebel  radio.  At  11 :50  ajn.  the  radio  abruptly 
left  the  air. 

Provisional  President  Jose  Molina  Urena 
fied  from  the  Palace.  MUltary  personnel, 
dlsUlusloned  by  the  obvious  Communist 
takeover,  began  to  defect.  By  Tuesday  night, 
April  27,  the  PRD-Communlst  strike  for 
power  had  bogged  down  in  a  tiny  enclave  in 
the  center  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Rebel  claims  that  U.S.  forces  withheld 
them  from  certain  victory  by  encircling  their 
enclave  are  overstated.  Only  536  Marines 
had  landed  up  to  April  29,  and  they  were 
used  only  to  protect  the  U.S.  Embassy  from 
sniper  fire  and  to  secure  the  El  Embajador 
Hotel,  which  was  headquarters  for  the  evac- 
uation of  civilians. 

And  It  was  not  until  3  days  later  that 
marine  units  and  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
forged  a  corridor  through  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  as  an  evacuation  route.  This  cor- 
ridor hemmed  In  the  rebels,  but  It  also  pre- 
vented loyalist  forces  from  attacking  rebel 
positions   In   the   city. 

In  fact,  on  April  30  in  the  first  Interview 
held  with  the  rebel  command's  political  ad- 
viser. Hector  Arlsty,  I  was  told  that  the 
rebels  Intended  to  hold  the  center  of  the 
city.  They  planned  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  peace  commission  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  which  was  to 
arrive  the  following  day.  The  tactics  were 
to  gain  at  the  conference  table  what  they 
had  been  unable  to  win  by  force  of  arms. 

Arlsty  said  that  the  rebel  zone  was  well- 
stocked  with  arms  and  food.  "We  can  hold 
out  Indefinitely  here,"  he  said.  "In  fact.  I 
expect  to  get  fat  on  all  of  the  good  food  we 
have." 

By  this  time,  Lt.  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
Deno  was  the  nominal  leader  of  the  rebels. 
With  PRD-man  Jose  Molina  Urena  in  asy- 
lum, the  leaderless  rebels  needed  a  new  front. 
Again,  Juan  Bosch  made  the  selection — or 
agreed  to  It.  Caamano  came  out  of  asylum 
In  the  Argentine  Embassy  on  Tuesday,  April 
27,  and  took  over. 

The  rebels  moved  fast  to  prepare  for  the 
peace  commission  of  the  OAS.  They  stalled 
on  the  cease-fire  until  they  could  round  up 
some  members  of  the  old  Bosch  congress. 
Caamano  was  voted  In  as  constitutional 
President  on  May  4,  and  the  name  of  the 
rebel  movement  changed  to  the  constitu- 
tional government.  The  cease-fire  was  for- 
mally ratified  by  them  in  that  name.  The 
loyalists  signed  merely  as  "the  Governlne 
Military  Junta." 

Any  thinking  person  can  see  which  title 
carries  the  greatest  propaganda  appeal.  Thus 
the  rebels  got  the  OAS  to  deal  with  them 
on  a  level  generally  reserved  for  govern- 
ments of  legally  recognized  authority.  They 
had  gotten  the  rebel  radio  functioning  again, 
and  were  winning  the  propaganda  battle. 

Caamano's  pretensions  were  given  a  dose 
of  Johnsonian  diplomacy.  Highly  placed 
U.S.  officials  pointed  out  that  under  the 
constitution  a  military  man  may  not  be  pres- 
ident. But  the  damage  had  already  been 
done.  The  signing  of  the  OAS  document 
had  extended  to  the  rebels  a  certain  dignity 
and  status. 

Highly  placed  U.S.  officials  threw  another 
dash   of  cold   water   on   rebel   enthusiasm. 


They  said  that  the  night  before  Caamano's 
InvesUture,  he  had  met  with  four  top  Com- 
munists. He  could  be  top  man  the  next  day 
on  two  conditions,  he  was  told.  One,  that 
If  he  should  win  out  In  negoUatlons  and 
come  to  power,  he  must  give  important  po- 
sitions to  the  Communists.  Two,  in  those 
negotiations,  he  must  get  concrete  assiir- 
ances  of  safe  conducffor  Communists  out 
of  the  country,  should  he  lose.  U.S.  officials 
say  that  he  agreed  to  both  Remands. 

The  three-man  military  Junta  had  given 
way.  under  the  patient  prodding  of  President 
Johnson's  civilian  envoy,  John  Barlow  Mar- 
tin, to  a  five-man  Government  of  national 
reconstruction,  headed  by  Antonio  Imbert 
Barreras.  By  May  17,  a  combination  of 
forces  from  the  Navy,  Army,  the  tank  corps, 
and  the  police  began  to  mop  up  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city— north  of  the  armed 
U.S.  corridor  and  the  International  zone. 

The  goal  of  the  mop-up  was  to  fiush  out 
snipers,   capture   caches  of   arms,  and  thus 
rettirn  the  greater  part  of  the  city  to  a  sem- 
blance of  normalcy.  "*. 
I  went  along  with  the  lead  tanks  for  several        ^ 
blocks,  at  times  \inder  heavy  fire.    The  troops 
maintained  good  discipline.     They  searched 
each    house    over    a    vast    area.      Suspected 
snipers    had    their   shoulders    examined    for 
bruises  from  rifle  and  automatic  weapons  re- 
coll.    Their  pants  were  rolled  up  above  their 
knees  for  signs  of  extended  kneeling  in  sniper 
nests.    Telltale  evidence  sent  suspects  to  the 
rear  for  further  Interrogation.    Others  were 
let  go.     Houses  were  carefully  searched  and 
arms  caches  sent  to  the  rear  in  trucks  and 
armored  veSlcIes. 
One  vignette  of  the  war : 
A  group  of  11  rebels,  firing  a   .50-callber 
machlnegun  sandbagged  atop  a  British-made 
Land  Rover,  were  cut  down  as  they  raced  into 
loyalist  lines.     An  army  ambulance  arrived 
almost    Immediately    and    took    away    the 
bodies. 

People  in  houses  around  the  vehicle  began 
to  emerge  as  the  loyalists  moved  up  the 
street.  They  talked.  One  said:  "When  the 
tanks  are  In  the  next  block,  we  can  dis- 
mantle It."    They  meant  the  vehicle. 

I  had  to  leave  to  make  a  broadcast  for 
Mutual  News.  I  came  back  In  an  hour.  The 
car  was  completely  stripped— its  headlighu. 
steering  wheel,  tires,  most  of  the  engine 
even  the  brakedrums.  I  asked  why  they  did 
it.  One  turned  to  me  and  replied:  "Chlco  we 
have  to  live,  don't  we?" 

I  talked  to  people  In  the  houses.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  loyalist  troops  had  passed 
housewives  began  to  sluice  down  their  side- 
walks with  water  and  clean  the  streets. 

I  noticed  that  they  referred  to  loyalist 
troops  as  our  troops.  I  asked  how  come' 
Only  a  few  hours  before  this  section  had 
housed  rebel  snipers,  hadn't  It?  They 
shrugged  and  said  they  had  no  means  to  get 
them  out.  And  besides.  It  now  looked  like 
the  loyalists  were  going  to  win. 

Friday  noon  was  the  deadline  for  a  12-hour 
Red  Cross  truce.  It  was  agreed  upon  by 
both  sides  so  that  bodies  could  be  removed 
However,  there  was  the  feeling  that  this 
wedge-opener  would  be  used  to  extend  the 
truce.  (It  was.)  This  meant  that  loyalist 
forces  had  to  complete  their  mop-up  by 
noon.     They  did  so. 

By   exactly    12   noon   on  Friday,   May  21, 
loyalist  forces  had  driven  across  the  norOi- 
ern  part  of  the  city  and  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  upper  Ozama  River.     They  had  the 
rebels    completely    surrounded,    with    US 
forces      Interposed      between      rebels      and 
loyalists. 
There  Is  an  Importance  to  this  story. 
When  it  became  clear  that  the  U.S.  forces 
were  preventing  the  loyalists  from  etUcking 
the    last    rebel    stronghold,    questions    were 
asked.    The  answer,  from  one  official  source, 


Is  that  the  "Dominican  Army  couldn't  fight 
Its  way  out  of  a  paper  bag."    Another  opined 
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Reporttr   Tells   How   Rebels 

G/^N'OA  Against  Yankees  To 

Support — Article  4 

(By  Paul  D.  Bethe 

On     Saturday,     May     22 
Andrew  St.  George  and  I  saw 
the    rebel    propaganda 
Dominican  Republic 
line. 

We  bad  Interviewed  the 
general  staff.     The  cease- Are 
an    hour.     Dominican    troops 
into    trucks   at    the 
chlef^of   staff.   Brig.   Gen. 
Arana.     They  were  headed  for 
ready  to  enter  the  rebel-held 

Suddenly  sirens  sounded 
blared.     Four  staff  cars  rolled 
yard.    The  Secretary  of  War 
nero,  had  arrived.     With  him 
of  the  air  force  and  the  navy 
officers.     They   Invited   Howar< 
an    American   adventurer    by 
Mitchell  WerBell,  Andy  St. 
into  Gen.  Martinez  Arana's 

There,  the  combined  chiefs 
of  their  plan#  and  frustration! 
hour   before   they   would   be 
again. 

General  Camlnero  said : 

First,  Junta  forces  will   not 
Communist  rebels  shoot  first 
them   to    shoot.     He   seemed 
they  would. 

Second,  Junta  forces  will 
their  way  through  American 
cut  them  off  from  the  rebel  s 

Third,  although  Junta  forcefe 
they  have  every  intention  of  ' 
Communists    frcHn     their 
enclave. 

There  are  ways,  said  Gen 
to   move   into   the    rebel    po«l^ 
crossing  U.S.  lines:  by  boat 
River,  and  by  sea. 
,    Junta    chiefs,     he     said, 
whether  the  U.S.  Navy  would 
turn  against  the  original 
"to  prevent  Communists  fron 
this  country" — and  physically 
1st  troops  from  cleaning  out 

Up  to  May  22,  he  pointed  oul 
19  U.S.  soldiers,  wounded 
killed  untold  numbers  in  the 
By  contrast,  Junta  forces  had 
single  round  at  Americans. 

Caminero's  last   point  was 
Andy  and  me.    Following  the 
went  to  the  only  restaurant 
Domingo — the  Italia.    It  Is 
side  U.S.-controlled  territory. 

We    ordered    a   cold    beer, 
beard  the  sound  of  machinegu^ 
heavy  crrrr-ump  of  mortar 
nearby.    We  looked  longingly 
Ished  beer,  and  rah  out  to  my 

The  firing  was  coming  from 
the  presidential  palace,  a 
surrounded  by  the  rebels.    We 
the  marine  checkpoint,  ever 
approached  the  palace.     The 
shambles  of  tree  branches  and 
severed  by  shells  and  bullets. 

We  entered  the  palace 
expoeed  expanse  of  street, 
■waved  us  back,  but  we  went  U 
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Two  tanks  had  their  guns  trained  on  rebel 
Btrongpolnts.  Infantry  units  were  lying 
prone,  sighting  over  their  rlfies  and  auto- 
matic weapons.  We  talked  for  a  moment 
with  squad  and  platoon  commanders,  and 
they  told  us  to  talk  with  the  colonel  In 
charge  of  the  unit. 

I  drove  through  more  gates  and  arrived 
at  the  command  post.  The  colonel  looked 
at  us  in  astonishment. 

The  colonel's  aide  was  suspicious.  He 
asked  for  identification.  We  gave  it.  He 
asked  for  more.  We  gave  that,  too.  Still 
suspicious,  the  aide  reluctantly  permitted  us 
to  talk  with  the  colonel.  He  said  that  the 
rebels  might  launch  another  attack  on  the 
palace. 

Andy  suggested  that  we  drive  down  into 
the  rebel  lines  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
We  did.  I  drove  about  eight  blocks,  lateral 
to  the  line  of  fire,  and  parked  the  car.  We 
got  out  and  walked  another  several  blocks 
into  the  rebel  zone. 

Suddenly  bullets  started  zipping  around 
us.  We  flattened  ourselves  against  the  walls 
as  heads  bobbed  out  of  houses  and  motioned 
us  to  make  small  targets  of  ourselves.  On 
the  street  corner  opposite,  two  men  motioned 
us  to  cross.  When  the  firing  had  died  down, 
we  did  so. 

One  of  them  said  that  Wessln  y  Wessin's 
troops  were  firing  on  Marine  positions.  I 
looked  around  and  saw  American  uniforms 
several  blocks  away.  They  marked  the  armed 
corridor  to  the  airport,  forged  by  the  82d 
Airborne  and   the  Marines  2   weeks  earlier. 

Speaking  halting  English,  the  Dominican 
insisted  that  Wessln  y  Wessin's  troops  were 
shooting  at  U.S.  Marines,  not  the  rebels.  He 
pointed  down  into  deep  rebel-held  Santo 
Domingo:  "There  are  two  bodies  of  Wessln 
y  Wessln  soldiers  there."  Andy  and  I  looked 
at  one  another.  I  replied  in  Spanish  that 
we  were  not  Idiots,  and  turned  to  leave. 

"No,"  he  said,  in  Spanish.  "Don't  go." 
Another  10  toughs  appeared,  making  a 
caique.  All  Insisted  that  the  Wessln  y  Wessln 
troops  were  trying  to  get  rebels  and  U.S. 
soldiers  fighting  each  other.  They  kept  re- 
peating that  the  two  bodies  of  the  Wessln  y 
Wessln  troops  were  there.  "How  do  you  know 
that  they  are  troops  of  Wessln  y  Wessln?"  I 
asked. 

"Because  they  wear  the  insignia,"  the  lead- 
er replied. 

They  did  not  know  that  Andy  and  I  had 
Just  come  from  the  palace.  They  did  not 
know  that  we  knew  where  the  lines  were. 
And  they  kept  insisting,  to  the  point  of  where 
the  leader  said  the  bodies  of  the  alleged  Wi^s- 
sin  y  Wessln  soldiers  "had  been  there  for  3 
days." 

Andy  looked  at  the  organizer  and  mumbled 
to  me:  "And  Just  why,  Paul,  do  you  think 
they  should  be  left  there  for  3  days,  eh?" 

The  answer  was  phony  evidence  to  be 
shown  to  unsuspecting  people — OAS  and  re- 
porters. With  the  battle  going  on  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  co'uldn't  go  to  the  bodies.  I 
again  told  the  leader  that  we  weren't  Idiots, 
that  insignia  could  be  planted.  He  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  said  nothing.  Suddenly, 
his  face  lighted  up.  "I  want  you  to  see  the 
houses  blown  down  by  Yankee  fire." 

Andy  saw  the  opportunity  for  some  good 
photos,  so  we  moved  out  of  our  sanctuary 
and  edged  our  way  along  the  line  of  inter- 
mittent fire. 

We  almost  didn't  make  it.  A  mortar  shell 
exploded  in  an  alleyway  about  50  yards  away. 
All  of  us,  the  turbas  included,  dived  for 
safety.  We  looked  up  to  see  smoke  and  dust 
billowing  out  of  the  alley.  We  also  saw  a 
woman  dash  out  of  a  house  nearby,  holding 
her  bleeding  head  in  a  towel. 

The  cry  went  up  from  the  turbas:  "Yan- 
kees are  killing  Dominicans.  Yankees  arc 
killing  Dominicans.  Each  street  corner  came 
alive  with  well-organized  groups  of  between 
6  and  10  persons,  all  shouting:  Yankees  are 
killing  Dominicans.     Out   with   the  Yankee 


dogs."  One  variation  was:  "Out  with  the 
white  Yankee  dogs."  It  was  a  ticklish  situa- 
tion. 

The  organizer  of  the  group  we  were  with 
yelled  to  the  woman  to  cross  over.  He  saw 
the  opportunty  for  Andy  to  take  shots  of  the 
bleeding  creature.  I  said  nothing.  Both 
Andy  and  I  knew  from  the  trajectory  that  the 
mortar  shell  had  come  from  loyalists  at 
the  palace.  We  knew  that  the  turbas  knew 
it. 

Tlie  woman,  now  helped  by  a  man,  was 
afraid  to  cross .  over  the  street  in  the  line 
of  fire.  The  two  of  them  ran  down  another 
alleyway,  lateral  to  the  sniper  fire  hammer- 
ing at  U.S.  positions.  We  met  them  on  the 
next  corner — also  in  the  line  of  fire.  The 
woman  was  bleeding  but  was  able  to  nm  like 
hell.  A  Red  Cross  ambulance,  a  Volkswagen 
station  wagon,  roared  up.  The  mobs  on  the 
corner  shouted :  "Yankees  are  killing  Domla- 
leans."  She  collapsed  gracefully  Into  th^ 
arms  of  the  crowd.  They  put  her  Into  the 
ambulance.     Andy   took   shots,   furiously.  * 

As  the  ambulance  rounded  the  corner,  'l 
saw  her  sitting  between  two  men  In  the 
back,  chattering  away  excitedly. 

The  crowds  on  the  corners  shouted  "Yan- 
kees are  killing  Dominicans."  Then  a 
Swedish  car,  a  Saab,  came  roaring  at  us  from 
the  rebel  lines.  It  was  crowded  with  rebels, 
In  motley  dress,  carrying  submachine  guns 
and  rlfies. 

They  glowered  at  us  fiercely,  and  pointed 
their  guns  at  us  menacingly.  Then  one  ot 
the  mob  shouted:  "You're  In  the  line  of 
marine  fire." 

Fierce  expressions  turned  to  slack-jawed 
panic.  The  driver  slammed  the  car  into 
gear,  roared  around  the  corner,  and  out  of 
sight.  Andy  and  I  took  a  deep  breath.  I 
looked  at  the  leader  and  said:  "Wessln  y 
Wessin's  troops,  eh?"  He  shrugged  and 
laughed. 

The  only  way  we  could  get  out  of  the  zone 
and  back  to  my  car  was  to  walk  about  ;i 
hundred  yards  with  our  backs  to  rebel  snjp- 
ers.  Thus  far,  there  had  been  more  noise 
than  actual  fighting.  But  Just  then,  rebel 
snipers  winged  a  burst  into  the  wall  Just  over 
our  heads,  and  we  heard  the  screeching  sound 
of  the  ricochet. 

"That  was  for  us,"  Andy  said.  "Leb's  get 
out  of  here." 

We  walked  the  hundred  yards  slowly  and 
nonchalantly,  our  spines  tingling.  After  an 
eternity  we  rounded  the  corner  and  gave  .» 
sigh  of  relief. 

We  walked  along  the  relatively  safe  area 
next  to  U.S.  troops.  We  talked  to  tjie  people 
In  the  houses.  They  were  tired  of  having 
their  houses  turned  Into  snipers'  nests.  They 
were  afraid  of  the  turbas  and  the  law  of  the 
streets.  They  were  leaving  the  rebel  zones  in 
droves. 

Two  civilians  of  pleasant  mien  attached 
themselves  to  us.  Andy  Is  Hungarian,  wltli 
the  accent.  Our  two  companions  asked  who 
we  were.  Andy  replied  in  Spanish  that  we 
were  Brazilian.  "Good,"  they  said,  and  urged 
Andy  to  tell  the  story  of  how  Yankees  were 
killing  Dominicans. 

The  next  day  around  noon,  Andy  rushed 
into  my  rooms.  "This  is  Havana,  1959,"  he 
exclaimed.  "There  are  bearded  guys,  and  the 
whole  smell  of  the  place  Is  exactly  like  it  was 
In  1959  in  Cuba." 

Andy  had  gone  into  the  center  of  the  cit;-. 
He  had  an  appointment  with  rebel  leader 
Francisco  Caamano  and  photographed  him. 
"But  guess  what,"  Andy  said  to  me,  "Re- 
member the  two  fellows  from  yesterday? 
Well,  I  was  walking  into  the  Caamano  head- 
quarters, and  someone  said:  'Hello  Brazilian." 
I  asked  him  how  he  knew  I  was  Brazilian  and 
It  turns  out  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  we 
saw  yesterday.  The  two  of  them  in  Caama- 
no's  headquarters,  armed  and  guarding  the 
place." 

I  later  learned  from  the  loyalist  G-2  that 
arms  were  cached  in  strong  points  in  the 
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rebel-held  part  of  the  city.  Actually,  strong 
points  were  few.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
take  arms  from  one  strong  point  to  another, 
even  though  personnel  were  rotated  frequent- 
ly for  intelligence-gathering  purposes.  Un- 
armed, and  on  the  street,  the  rebels  were  Just 
ordinary  citizens. 

Mobs  were  organized  and  controlled  In  the 
classic  manner.  What  was  going  on  in  rebel 
territory  was  a  carbon  copy  of  Cuba's  mobs 
of  neighborhood  informers — vigilance  com- 
mittees— controlled  and  directed  by  Commu- 
nists and  Communist-trade  cadres. 
»  

Johnson  Aids  Call  for  a  Consensus  Re- 
gime Dashed  Hopes  of  Getting  Anti-Red 
Government — Article  5 

(By  Paul  D.  Bethel) 
As  the  first  handful  of  correspondents  en- 
tered the  El  Embajador  Hotel  in  Shnto 
Domingo  on  April  29,  a  fleshy,  confident- 
looking  man  left.  Driven  to  the  helicopter 
port  set  up  by  Marines  near  the  hotel  in  a 
U.S.  Embassy  station  wagon,  Antonio  Imbert 
Berraras  left  for  San  Isidro  Air  Base  to  set 
iip  a  new  Junta. 

Imbert  Barreras  is  tough  and  purposeful. 
He  had  to  be.  He  and  four  colleagues  killed 
the  hated  dictator  Generalissimo  Rafael 
Trujillo  Mollno  on  May  30,  1961.  By  doing 
so,  Imbert  Barreras  became  a  sort  of  national 
hero.  A  sort  of  national  hero  because  his 
background  is  not  unblemished.  But  few 
backgrounds  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are. 
However,  Imbert  barreras  is  a  stanch 
Catholic.  More,  he  is  a  g:raduate  of  the 
strong  anti-Communist  Catholic  curslllo. 
Other  graduates — Gen.  Elals  Wessln  y  Wes- 
sln, chief  of  staff  to  Army  General  Jacinto 
Martinez  Arana.  The  three  are  dedicated 
antl-Communlsts.  They  are  welded  together 
in  sense  of  purpose. 

The  Imbert  junta  Is  not  a  military  Junta. 
Discounting  Imbert's  status  as  a  general, 
there  is  only  one  military  man  represented — 
Air  Force  Colonel  Pedro  Bartolome  Benoit. 
The  others  are  a  lawyer,  a  businessman,  and  a' 
quasi-intellectual.  Imbert's  Junta  does, 
however,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Do- 
minican armed  forces. 

Installed  by  us  on  May  12,  the  GNR  was 
having  the  rug  pulled  from  under  It  by  the 
United  States  on  May  18.  The  rug-pulling 
act  was  done  by  Presidential  Security  Ad- 
viser McGeorge  Bundy  and  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance.  Apparently  alarmed 
at  press  reporting  from  Santo  Domingo  that 
the  GNR  was  militarist  and  rightwlng, 
Bundy  and  Vance  sought  to  replace  it  with 
what  was  described  In  Bundyese  as  a  con- 
sensus government. 

Pressures  put  upon  the  Junta  to  resign  are 
related  by  an  Indignant  chief  of  staff,  Gen. 
Jacinto  Martinez  Arana. 

The  general  is  short  and  stocky,  energetic. 
He  has  had  36  years  of  military  service.  He 
doesnt  drink.  He  told  me  on  May  19  that 
he  could  be  retired  but  wouldn't  sit  idly  by 
and  watch  the  country  taken  over  by  com- 
munism. 

The  general  was  enraged  at  the  antics  of 
the  Washington  mission  composed  of  Un- 
der Secretary  Thomas  Mann,  Bundy,  and 
Vance.  Lediy  Bundy,  the  mission  was  there 
to  create  a  consensus  government. 

"What  the  hell  does  that  mean?"  Mar- 
tinez Arana  asked  rhetorically,  pounding  the 
desk  with  his  open  palm.  He  answered:  "It 
means  turning  the  country  over  to  the  Com- 
munists." 

Little  by  little  the  story  poured  out. 

"On  Sunday,  May  15,  Mr.  Mann  met  with 
us  at  junta  headquarters.  All  of  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  were  there.  Mr.  Mann  said  that 
we  should  accept  Antonio  Guzman  as  presi- 
dent, and  later,  in  a  few  months,  hold  elec- 
tions under  the  1963  constitution."  The 
general  paused,  rolled  his  eyes,  spread  hlB 
hands.  "WeU,"  he  continued,  "Mr.  Guzman 
Is  a  nice  man.    He  \a  Intelligent.    But  lie  1b 


not  a  person  of  firm  purpose."  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez Arana  again  spread  his  hands,  leaned 
over  his  desk  and  punched  it  with  his  in- 
dex finger  in  rhythm  with  "And  he  Is  a 
friend,  a  close  friend,  of  Juan  Bosch."  Guz- 
man served  in  Bosch's  cabinet  and  has  been 
charged  with  inefficiency  and  corruption  in 
that  position. 

Gen.  Martinez  Arana  continued:  "He 
could  never  handle  the  Communists.  And 
the  1963  constitution."  He  uttered  an  oath. 
"It  is  made  for  a  dictator." 

He  had  a  point  there.  A  Bosch  constitu- 
tion, rammed  through  by  an  incompetent 
and  largely  illiterate  group  of  Congressmen 
swept  in  with  Bosch  in  elections  in  late  1962, 
it  is  a  blank  check.  Its  provisions  are  so 
vague  that  a  President  can  do  anything  he 
wants  under  it.  The  1963  constitution  is 
deliberately  and  dangerously  vague.  It  is 
a  resentful  document,  the  product  of  resent- 
ful men. 

In  section  4,  on  property,  there  are  pro- 
visions like  these: 

"Expropriation  may  take  place  in  the 
general  interest."  Article  28  says  that:  "It 
is  declared  that  only  Dominican  nationals 
have  the  right  to  acquire  land.  But  Con- 
gress may  authorize  the  lacqulsitlon  of  land 
in  urban  areas  by  foreigners,  when  this  Is 
In  the  national  Interest." 

Excessive  holding  of  land  is  outlawed. 
But  the  Constitution  does  not  say  what  is 
excessive  and  leaves  it  up  to  Congress  to 
determine.  All  subsoil  wealth,  oil,  and  min- 
erals is  declared  (as  in  Cuba)  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state.  Other  provisions  of  the 
1963  Constitution  are  of  deep  concern  to 
Dominican  businessmen.  Nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  God,  causing  religious  people  to 
question  the  motives  of  the  originators  of 
the  Bosch  constitution. 

Convinced  of  the  Communist  makeup  of 
the  rebels,  the  Imbert  junta  rejected  M^nns 
proposal.  They  liked  Mann,  however,  de- 
scribing him  as  a  sensitive  and  intelligent 
diplomat. 

They  did  not  like  Cyrus  Vance. 

"Monday,"  said  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
"Mr.  Cyrus  Vance  came  to  see  us.  He  acted 
like  a  Hitler,  a  real  dictator.  He  took  out  a 
notebook  and  briskly  ticked  off  the  points 
to  which  we  would  have  to  agree."  The  gen- 
eral uttered  a  mildly  dirty  word.  "He  said  we 
would  have  to  agree  to  the  Guzman  govern- 
ment and  to  the  1963  Constitution. 

"We  consulted  and  said  we  would  accept 
Guzman  but  not  the  1963  Constitution.  We 
wanted  the  1962  Constitution,  which  is  ex- 
plicit and  understandable.  Well,  this  Mr. 
Vance  said  that  we  couldn't  have  it.  We 
asked  why.  And  he  said  because  the  rebels 
demanded  the  1963  Constitution.  Of  course 
they  demanded  the  1963  Constitution.  It  is 
an  open  door  for  the  Communists  to  v/alk 
in."  •* 

"We  blew  up,"  Gen.  Martinez  Arana  con- 
tinued. "Just  who  are  the  rebels,  anyway? 
They  control  only  a  part — and  only  a  tiny 
part — of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  Every- 
where else  in  the  nation  people  are  working 
Stores  are  open.  There  are  no  dlstmbances. 
What  the  hell  does  this  man  want,  this  Mr. 
Vance?" 

The  general  paused,  then  continued:  "So 
we  ask  him,  Just  who  are  the  rebels?  Why 
are  they  so  Important  to  you  when  they  are 
your  enemies,  and  American  Marines  are 
being  shot  by  them  everyday? 

"Then  do  you  know  what  he  said?  He 
said  we  could  take  it  or  leave  it.  And  he 
also  said  that  If  we  leave  It,  the  United 
States  would  be  forced  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  rebels.  Then  he  left.  Day  before  yes- 
terday we  met  with  another  American  of- 
ficial. I  won't  tell  you  who  it  was  (It  prob- 
ably was  McGeorge  Bundy),  but  he  was  im- 
portant. We  told  him  that  If  the  United 
States  Insisted  on  Guzman  and  the  1963 
Constitution,  we  would  accept  on  certain 
conditions.    The  United  States  must  trans- 


port out  of  this  country  all  of  our  fighting 
men  and  their  famUles.  The  Communists 
would  slaughter  them.  The  United  States 
must  also  transport  out  of  the  country  all 
Dominican  families,  who  want  to  leave. 
There  would  be  nobody  left." 

Saturday,  May  22,  Bundy  held  an  un- 
attributed  background  press  conference  for 
a  select  few  Journalists  "personally  known 
to  him,"  as  a  spokesman  later  revealed.  He 
told  them  that  he  was  rather  optimistic  that 
a  'solution"  would  be  found  to  install  a 
"consensus  government." 

He  Implied  that  Caamano  had  agreed  to 
step  down  in  favor  of  Guzman  and  rather 
believed  that  Imbert  would  do  the  same. 
Later,  a  high  U.S.  official  in  Santo  Domingo 
said  that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
exert  economic  pressures  against  Imbert  to 
force  him  out. 

The  story  of  the  Bundy  conference  leaked 
out.  Reporters  who  had  not  been  invited 
were  not  bound  to  the  no-attribution  rule. 
Newspapers  reported  that  Imbert  was  on  his 
way  out. 

Imbert  was  furious.  The  next  day,  Sun- 
day, he  blasted  "malintentioned"  reports 
(meaning  certain  reporters  whom  he  felt 
were  representing  him  and  hla  Junta  as  a 
rightist  threat).  He  said  that  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  knew  that  he  was 
no  dictator.  They  knew  he  had  risked  his 
life  to  rid  the  country  of  the  TruJillo" 
dictatorship. 

Imbert  Barreras  and  his  staff  were  also 
Incensed  at  efforts  by  reporters  of  thr^ 
Influential  U.S.  dailies  to  prove  that  no  Com- 
munist menace  existed  in  the  country.  He 
Bald  privately  that  these  reports  apparently 
had  Influenced  President  Johnson's  staff.  He 
referred  to  McGeorge  Bundy. 

Asked  why  the  United  States  was  pressur- 
ing the  junta  to  step  down,  an  official  from 
Washington  said  that  Imbert  had  "failed  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  people 
quickly  enough."  The  official  continued: 
"We  were  gambling— hoping  that  Imbert 
could  form  a  government  that  could  win 
public  approval  quickly." 

When  queried  regarding  that  statement,  a 
junta  member  angrily  replied :  "You  seem  to 
want  instant  democracy.  How  can  a  Junta 
which  was  installed  by  you  10  days  ago  expect 
in  that  period  of  time  to  win  a  wave  of 
popular  support?" 

He  went  on:  "Don't  your  negotiators  from 
Washington  know  that  there  are  no  news- 
papers being  published,  no  mass  media  com- 
munications we  can  resort  to,  to  explain  our 
po6ition  and  develop  public  understanding 
of  the  Issues?" 

My  Washington  source  also  said  that  even 
If  Imbert  managed  to  defy  the  United  States 
and  remain  In  power,  the  result  would  be 
civil  war.  Arms  would  be  cached,  plots 
hatched,  and   the  revolt  would  spread. 

An  officer  of  the  Dominican  counterlnsur- 
gency  force  said  that  Cuban  arms  had  been 
cached  over  a  period  of  several  years.  He  also 
said  that  in  the  sweep  by  Imbert  forces  across 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  "tons  of  cached 
arms  had  been  found."  He  continued:  "If 
our  forces  had  not  made  the  sweep,  those 
arms  would  never  have  been  found."  The 
counterinsurgency  officer  was  trained  in  the 
United  States. 

Regarding  the  lack  of  real  support  for 
Imbert,  I  asked  my  Washington  source: 
"What  about  the  fact  that  the  130,600-mem- 
ber  National  Confederation  of  Free  Workers 
(CONTRALV-U  supporting  Imbert?"  Here 
he  got  a  little  vague,  and  fell  back  on  his 
earlier  statement  that  Imbert  did  not  win 
popularity  fast  enough. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  1b  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  advisers  are  sensitively  at- 
tuned to  "world  opinion."  They  were  In- 
fluenced by  initial  press  reports  which  dog- 
gedly refused  to  recognize  the  Communist 
menace  and  tended  to  romanticize  rebel 
leader   Lt.    Col.   Francisco   Caamano    Deno. 
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Thus    Influenced,    Johnson's 
looking  for  compromise  rather  t^an 

As  of  this  writing,  the  rebels 
the    center    of    Santo    Doming^ 
launched    a    potent    propa^nqa 
from  their  festering  pKXSket  of 

What  started  out  as  a  vigorous 
action    by    President    Johnson 
down   in   a  mire   of   Internatlo^ial 
tlonal  bureaucrats.    It  could 
lomatlc  defeat  as  disastrous  ai 
to  follow  through  at  the  Bay  ol 
ago.     For  the  lesson  of  the 
public  to  Latin  American 
leftists  Is  this:  seize  territory,  n< 
much,  and  force  the  United 
OAS  to  negotiate. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  ijrlbune 
Apr.  30,  1965  J 
Seventeen  Hundbed  Makines  n*  Domingo — 
2,500  Paratroopers  Also  P^ow;  r  in — Insur- 
gents Attack  U.S.  Embasst — !   Die — 5-Dat 
Revolt  bt  Leftists  Takes  400  liivzs 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominica^  Repttbuc, 
April  29. — A  band  of  rebels  diessi  id  In  civilian 
clothes  fired  on  the  U.S.  Em  >assy  todr.y 
American  marines  fired  back  anq  repelled  t.ae 
attackers  In  a  30-minute  fight. 

At  le%st  two  of  the  attackers  land  possibly 
four  were  killed  by  the  marines.  There  were 
no  casualties  on  the  U.S.  side.  Three  other 
attackers  were  killed  by  Dominican  Army 
troops  as  the  leftists  fled  marln  t  gunfire. 

Later,  other  leftist  bands  the  t  have  been 
roaming  the  'city  fired  sporadt  :aUy  at  the 
Embassy  but  the  attacks  ended  is  night  fell. 
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An  Embassy  spokesman  said 
the  100  marines  stationed  at 
will  be  reinforced. 

Marine  reinforcements,  as 
landed  tonight,  from  the   I^ooll 
landing  ship.     A  tank  company 
Marines  rolled  ashore  on  the  b  lach 
the  Hotel  Embajador.     They  wer  s 
I  company  of  the  6th  Marines 
forcements  joined  556  marines 
night. 

In  Washington,  the  State 
that    the    EI    Salvador    Embas^ 
Domingo  had  also  been  attacke( , 
bad  no  further  details. 

The  Incident  at  the  U.S. 
first    exchange    of   fire    Involvldg 
marines  who  were  landed  to  prol  ect 
Americans  caught  in  the  Domlnlf  an 

TAKES  400   LIVES 


Emb  issy 


The  5-day-old  leftist  revolution 
400  Uvea  and  resulted  In 
persons.    Hospitals  are  filled 

Mopping  up  operations  orderec 
tary   junta  failed   to  dislodge 
positions  In  the  center  of  the 
were  air  strikes  and  some  heavy 
Ing    this    morning    and 
throughout  the  night. 

There  was  an  afternoon  lull 
Dominican  army  resumed  action  , 
considerable  firing  In  the  city 
apparently  were  being  used. 

The  leftists  hold  15  buildings 
call   the   fre«   territory   of 
The  major  btreet,  which  is  the 
stronghold,  is  called  the  20th 
commemorate  a  Communist 
several  years  ago. 

AIR   AITACKS   FAIL 

The  strafing  attack  by  the  all 
to  dislodge  the  rebels,  many 
dressed  In  oUve  drab  uniform  i 
those  used  by  Cuban  Premier  Fidel 
rebel  army.     Others  are  In  clvl  ian 

Helicopters  which  bad  brough  i 
rlnes    evacuated    650    more 
other  nationals  to  the  aircraft 
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Am  erlcans 


Among  the  evacuees  were  18  Christian 
Brothers  who  had  been  expelled  from  Cuba 
by  Castro.  The  Brothers  said  the  revolt  here 
followed  the  same  pattern  that  had  been  used 
during  the  Communist  takeover  In  Cuba. 

The  Christian  Brothers  left  because  leftist 
militia,  which  had  seized  a  police  station, 
later  captured  a  Roman  Catholic  school  and 
were  using  It  as  a  position  for  snipers. 

(Prance  announced  It  had  ordered  two 
warships  at  Port  de  Prance,  Martlnque,  to 
sail  for  the  Dominican  Republic  to  evacuate 
French  nationals  If  necessary.  Britain  said 
It  had  asked  the  United  States  to  evacuate 
any  of  the  120  Britons  there  if  they  requested 
it.  Canada  asked  the  marines  to  protect  Its 
citizens.] 

The  diplomatic  corps  met  with  Msgr. 
^J^anueUe  Clarlzlo,  the  apostolic  delegate  to 
seek  ways  to  halt  the  war  which  Is  raging 
only  In  the  capital.  American  Ambassador 
W.  Tapley  Bennett  attended  the  meeting. 

CALLS  IT   SAO 

After  the  meeting  Monsignor  Clarlzlo  flew 
to  the  San  Isldro  air  base  where  he  broad- 
cast another  appeal  to  both  sides  to  halt  the 
fighting. 

I  Interviewed  Monsignor  Clarlzlo  and  be 
said  the  situation  In  the  city  was  "very  sad." 

Col.  Pedro  Benolt,  president  of  the  Junta, 
spoke  over  the  radio  for  the  first  time  since 
be  took  power.  He  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  urged  an  end  to  the  fight- 
ing and  had  offered  to  send  In  medicines  and 
food.  American  naval  planes  and  iiellcopters 
landed  at  the  alrbase  with  medical  supplies 
today. 

Benolt  said  that  free  elections  would  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible,  "with  all  political 
parties  participating." 

War  conditions  continue  In  the  capital. 
There  Is  still  no  electric  power.  Many  tele- 
phone lines  are  out.  There  Is  no  water  In 
the  Hotel  Ambassador  except  In  the  swim- 
ming pool  where  I  took  my  bath  today,  with- 
out soap.  To  provide  drinking  water  the 
hotel  earlier  took  water  out  of  the  swimming 
pool  and  poured  the  water  Into  clean  trash 
cans.  It  Is  hoped  that  water  will  be  back 
before  It  Is  used. 

The  hotel  faces  the  loes  of  $45,000  worth  of 
frozen  foods,  because  It  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  gasoline  for  an  auxiliary  generator. 
This  has  not  only  blacked  out  the  hotel  but 
It  also  has  stopped  the  elevator. 

The  American  Embassy  Installed  a  radio 
communications  operation  in  the  eighth  floor 
penthouse.  The  men  who  are  operating  that 
Installation  must  climb  eight  flights  of  stairs 
In  order  to  reach  their  radios. 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 
^  Apr.  30,  1965] 

Tells  Role  or  Reds  in  Dominican  Revolt 
(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Refttbijc, 
April  29. — The  Inside  story  of  how  this  coun- 
try came  within  12  hours  of  a  Communist 
takeover  last  Monday  was  related  today  by 
the  principal  actor  In  that  drama. 

Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln,  the  Dominican 
Government's  antl-ConMnunlst  military 
leader  at  the  time,  said  in  an  exclusive  Inter- 
view that  had  he  failed  to  convince  the  re- 
luctant air  force  and  army  chiefs  to  attack 
the  Communists  at  6  a.m.  Monday,  the  Reds 
would  have  been  In  power  that  night. 

FOE  OF  reds 

I  Interviewed  the  tired  general — who  had 
not  slept  or  eaten  a  solid  meal  since  Satur- 
day night  and  wore  a  stubble  beard — in  his 
office  at  the  army  training  center  several 
miles  from  the  San  Isldro  air  base.  Wessln's 
telephone  lines  had  been  cut  by  the  Com- 
munists and  he  had  to  use  the  air  force  head- 
quarters as  a  command  poet. 

Wessln  Is  no  longer  the  strong  man  of  the 
military  here,  but  he  remains  the  most  out- 
spoken   anU-CommunlBt.      He    was    shoved 


Into  the  background  because  be  refuses  to 
compromise  with  the  leftists. 

He  told  me  that  he  hoped  to  resign  from 
the  army  soon,  at  the  age  of  41,  and  become 
a  farmer.  Wessln  was  educated  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  In  Venezuela  and  at  the  Los 
Chorrlllos  Military  School  In  Lima,  Peru, 
when  Gen.  Nicholas  Llndley  was  comman- 
dant. In  1962,  General  Undley  headed  the 
military  junta  In  Peru. 

Wessln  blamed  deposed  President  Donald 
J.  Reld-Cabral  for  Ignoring  reports  that  an 
army  conspiracy  was  brewing  against  his  rule. 

"The  conspiracy  was  very  big,"  Wessln  said. 
"We  saved  the  country  by  only  a  hairpin. 
There  were  conspirators  even  here  at  the 
training  center. 

"The  great  majority  of  the  people  here  did 
not  know  what  was  really  happening. 

"I  had  reported  the  conspiracy  to  President 
Reld  for  15  or  20  consecutive  days,"  Wessln 
said,  "but  be  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
me." 

Wessln  had  bitter  words  about  Gen.  Marco 
Rivera-Cueeta,  at  the  time  army  chief  of 
staff.  Wessln  said  Rivera  also  was  lax  about 
the  conspiracy.  The  rebels  captvu-ed  Rivera 
last  Saturday  and  held  him  hostage  at  the 
16th  of  August  fortress,  18  miles  from  here. 
The  air  force  blasted  that  fortress  Into  use- 
lessness,  Wessln  said. 

TELLS  THEIR  AIM 

"This  conspiracy*  was  not  an  Isolated  one. 
nor  was  It  exclusively  military,"  Wessln  said. 
"The  conspirators  were  in  league  with  the 
Communists  from  the  beginning.  As  part 
of  the  subversive  preparation  they  instigated 
fires  that  were  set  In  the  sugar  cane  fields 
and  instigated  a  strike  at  the  La  Romana 
plantation.  The  fires  there  alone  caused  $7 
million  damage." 

Wessln  said  the  primary  objective  of  rebel 
officers  was  to  restore  former  President  Juan 
Bosch  to  power. 

"I  consider  this  conspiracy  was  directed 
by  talm  from  Puerto  Rico  and  that  Fidel 
Castro  (Communist  premier  of  Cuba]  also 
participated  in  It,  Both  have  caused  so  much 
damage.  The  Dominican  people  must  now 
have  come  to  realize  that,"  Wessln  said. 

While  I  visited  diplomatic  friends  at  the 
Argentine  Embassy  today,  where  eight  rebel 
officers  had  received  asylum,  four  of  them 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  Embassy.  Em- 
bassy officials  told  me  the  officers  wanted 
to  return  to  rebel  command  posts.  They 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  Embassy. 

CONFIDENT  OF  VICTORY 

The  Argentine  diplomats  said  that  the 
rebel  officers,  who  were  dressed  In  civilian 
clothes,  were  confident  that  their  side  would 
ultimately  win  in  the  capital  because  the 
junta  had  up  to  now  been  unable  to  wipe 
them  out.  They  want  to  be  on  the  winning 
side. 


-». Wessln  charged  that  Fidel  Castro  Is  In- 
\7blifed  In  the  revolution.  He  said  the  armed 
forces  Intercepted  a  call  to  Castro  that  was 
made  from  the  presidential  palace  after  the 
Communists  took  possession  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

Wessln  said  leaders  of  the  Communists 
entered  the  palace  Sunday  afternoon  with 
Bosch's  candidate  for  the  Interim  presidency. 
Joee  Rafael-Mollna-Morlna.  Among  the 
leaders  were  Dato  Pagan,  who  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  released  from  La  Victoria  by  the 
military  rebels,  and  the  Ducoudray-Juan  and 
Felix  Servlo,  old  guard  members  of  the  Com- 
munist party. 

I  asked  Wessln  why  he  did  not  attack  on 
Sunday  morning  as  ordered  by  President 
Reld. 

"The  navy  started  In  this  with  us,"  Wessln 
said,  "and  then  decided  to  be  neutral.  The 
same  happened  with  the  air  force.  Then  a 
group  of  the  officers  of  the  air  force  were 
ready  to  surrender  and  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  rebels." 
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[Prom   the   Chicago    (HI.)    Trlbime,   May  2, 

19661 
GI   Toll   Rises   in   Domingo — 4   Americans 

Die,    36    Hurt    in    Red    Attacks — Rebels 

Ignore  Cease-Pibe 

(By  Jult3  Dubois) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  May 
1. — Four  and  possibly  five  American  soldiers 
have  been  killed  In  action,  and  36  wounded 
in  attacks  by  Communists  in  this  war- 
stricken  city. 

An  82d  Airborne  Division  soldier  was  killed 
today.  He  was  shot  in  the  back  as  his  patrol 
vehicle  passed  a  building.  An  armed  civilian 
emerged,  and  the  patrol  immediately  shot 
and  killed  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  airborne  division  an- 
nounced that  It  has  capttired  33  armed 
Communist  militia  and  turned  them  over  to 
the  Dominican  army. 

pow  report  is  first 

This  Is  the  first  report  of  the  capture  of 
prisoners  of  war  by  our  forces.  The  Domini- 
can army  is  conducting  the  Interrogation. 

A  paratroop  patrol  advanced  Into  the  city 
to  meet  a  patrol  from  the  U.S.  Marines. 
After  a  brief  linkup,  both  withdrew  to  their 
respective  positions.  The  paratroop  patrol 
returned  to  the  key  bridge  on  the  Ozama 
River,  which  the  troops  secured  yesterday. 
The  Marines  returned  to  a  point  about  6 
blocks  west  of  the  American  Embassy. 

The  airborne  division  elements  yesterday 
relieved  200  Dominican  soldiers  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river. 

twenty  marines  wounded 

In  the  attack  against  the  paratroopers  to- 
day, there  was  automatic  weapons  fire  and 
eight  soldiers  were  wounded.  The  Marines 
suffered  two  men  killed  In  action,  and  the 
82d  airborne  has  lost  two  men.  One  of  the 
men  seriously  wounded  yesterday  died. 

Of  the  wounded  20  are  marines  and  16 
are  troopers. 

The  fringe  area  patroled  today  Is  almost 
2  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  rebel-held 
territory  In  the  business  district  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

Communist  militia  action  against  Amer- 
ican troops  declined  this  afternoon.  Some 
shots  were  fired  but  no  further  casualties 
were  reported. 

CEASE-FIRE    IGNORED 

The  cease-fire  which  was  agreed  to  yester- 
day has  not  been  respected  by  the  Commu- 
nists. The  rebel's  commander  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  Communists. 

Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno,  rebel  mili- 
tary chief,  added  his  signature  today  to  the 
cease-fire  agreement  signed  by  the  new  mili- 
tary junta  and  two  rebel  leaders.  Including 
Caamano's  brother  Fausto.  Col.  Caamano's 
decision  to  sign  raised  hopes  for  a  halt  In  the 
fighting. 

There  was  fighting  all  night.  The  marine 
who  was  shot  in  the  chest  and  killed  this 
morning  was  hit  In  the  perimeter  of  defenses 
set  up  by  the  marines  for  the  American  Em- 
bassy. The  wounded  marine  was  shot  In  the 
arm. 

Among  thousands  of  well-armed  young 
men  entrenched  in  the  downtown  area  were 
young  officers  who  began  the  revolt  a  week 
ago. 

"We  are  friends  of  the  North  Americans," 
one  soldier  said.  "We  do  not  want  to  fight 
your  marines,  but  we  have  to  defend  our- 
selves." 

DENIES   COMMUNIST    ACTIVITY 

They  denied  that  Communists  had  been 
active  among  the  rebels. 

Snipers,  who  tried  all  night  to  Infiltrate 
the  defensive  positions  around  the  Hotel 
Ambassador,  were  repelled  by  the  fire  of  the 
platoon  of  the  3d  battalion,  6th  marines. 
This  platoon  was  reinforced  last  night  by  a 
platoon  from  the  82d  Airborne  Division. 


"We  were  fired  at  by  the  snipers  almost 
all  night,"  Pvt.  Ben  Palomar  Contreras,  24, 
whose  parents,  Mr.  And  Mrs.  Amadore  Palo- 
mar, live  at  5040  E.  Southdale  Street,  Chi- 
cago Heights,  111.,  told  me.  Contreras  Is  In 
the  7th  squad  of  the  81st  millimeter  mortar 
.  platoon. 

"Our  outer  line  repelled  th?  snipers  with 
rifle  fire,  Contreras  said. 

Contreras  was  cleaning  his  rifle  when  I  in- 
terviewed him  beside  his  foxhole  near  the 
polo  field  here  early  this  morning.  He  said 
he  had  not  slept  for  3  nights. 

former  N.U.  PROFFESSOR  THERE 

A  former  professor  of  military  science  at 
Northwestern  University,  who  was  In  charge 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  corps 
there  from  1960  to  1963,  is  playing  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  defense  of  Santo  Domin- 
go. He  Is  Maj.  Joe  Gambardello,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.Y.,  executive  officer  of  the  6th  Ma- 
rine headquarters. 

Major  Gambardello  had  as  bis  bodyguard 
Corp.  Howard  Hummell,  24,  of  Easton,  Pa. 
who  served  in  Vietnam  from  April  1  to  June 
15  last  year.  The  major  calls  HummeU  his 
"shotgun." 

Jose  Antonio  Mora,  secretary  general  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  arrived  to- 
day from  Washington  to  attempt  to  end  the 
clvU  war.  It  Is  not  believed  he  will  succeed 
unless  he  can  get  the  military  to  control  the 
Communists. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 
May  9,  1965] 
United    States    Protests    Domingo    Rebel 
Truce  Violation — Holds  Cease-fire  Bro- 
ken Six  Times — Marine  Killed 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  May 
8.— The  United  States  tonight  protested  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  a  new 
violation  of  the  cease-fire  In  Santo  Domingo 
by  the  rebel  forces  of  Col.  Francisco  A. 
Caamano  against  American  troops. 

A  separate  note  also  protested  the  vitriolic 
attacks  on  the  Dominican  and  United  States 
Governments  by  the  rebel  radio. 

another    marine   KILLED 

American  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett, 
Jr.,  sent  a  note  to  Ambassador  Frank  Morrlce, 
Jr.,  of  Panama,  the  senior  OAS  representative 
here.  Morrlce  received  the  note  at  the  Hotel 
Ambassador  where  he  has  his  headquarters. 

The  note  was  drafted  after  another  marine 
was  killed  today  by  rebel  Infiltraters  at  the 
port  of  Halna,  12  miles  south  of  here.  This 
casualty  boosted  the  grand  total  of  American 
dead  from  rebel  bullets  to  12.  A  sailor  who 
fell  overboard  from  his  ship  was  the  13  th 
death. 

Of  these  dead  there  have  been  seven 
marines,  five  soldiers,  and  one  sailor. 

REBELS    MORE    HOSTILE 

The  protest  letter  was  sent  after  attempts 
by  Jose  Antonio  Mora,  Secretary  General  of 
the  OAS,  to  talk  with  Caamano  and  get  him 
to  agree  to  end  hostilities  and  lay  down  his 
arms,  failed. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Caamano  camp 
was  more  hostile  to  Mora  today  than  It  has 
been  before  and  the  rebel  "constitutional 
president"  could  at  no  time  talk  with  Mora 
alone.  He  was  always  surrounded  by  men 
who  blocked  the  efforts  of  Mora  to  talk  alone 
with  Caamano. 

Radio  Santo  Domingo,  which  went  silent 
at  2:15  p.m.,  returned  at  5  p.m.  on  the  regu- 
lar frequency  of  the  powerful  transmitter 
that  Is  m  rebel  bands.  Instead  of  the  special 
one  it  was  using. 

The  radio  Increased  the  Intensity  of  Its 
attacks  against  the  United  States  and  against 
Gen.  Antonio  Imbert-Barrera,  head  of  the 
five-man  military  junta  formed  to  oppose  the 
rebels. 


The  foreign  minister  of  Caamano's  "con- 
stitutional government,"  Jottln  Curry,  sent 
a  strong  protest  to  Ambassador  Morrlce 
against  the  International  security  zone 
which  is  manned  by  VB.  troops  with  token 
forces  of  Dominican  police  In  army  uniforms. 
raps  security  zone 

Curry  complained  that  the  security  zone 
is  there  solely  to  confront  the  Caamano 
forces  with  opposing  forces  and  to  harbor  the 
Imbert  government,  which  has  its  seat  in- 
side the  zone. 

No  mention  was  made  by  Gurry  of  the  fact 
that  the  headquarters  of  Bosch's  Dominican 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRD)  are  also  Inside 
the  security  zone  and  are  open  for  business. 

Imbert  was  not  Inactive  today.  He  met 
with  all  provincial  governors  and  mayors  of 
provincial  capitals.  With  the  exception  of 
the  national  district  of  Santo  Domingo,  they 
reported  the  entire  country  Is  calm. 

[From   the  Chicago    (Bl.)    Tribune    May  9 

1965] 

High    GI    SpiRrr    in    Dominican    Pightino 

Told — Tribune  WRnxR,  Son  Meet 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 
May  8. — A  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  from 
Chicago  finds  the  morale  of  the  men  of  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  very  high. 

The  chaplain,  Capt.  Edward  Klta,  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Victoria  Klta.  lives  at  3845 
South  Albany  Avenue,  had  returned  from  13 
months  In  Korea  last  November  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  82d  Airborne  Division. 

I  found  a  few  other  Chicagoans  here  to- 
day (and  also  by  coincidence,  my  son,  who 
Is  in  the  Air  Force  J. 


MEETS    ILLINOIS    OFFICER 

MaJ.  Robert  Kingsbury,  41,  whose  parents, 
Lee  and  Alice  Kingsbury,  llxffe  m  St.  Cliarles, 
111.,  Is  information  officer  at  the  82d  Air- 
borne headquarters  here.  He  was  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  during  the  fiag  riots 
last  year  as  director  of  the  Armed  Forces  tele- 
vision station  at  Port  Clayton. 

"I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
same  army  as  these  people,"  Major  Kings- 
bury said.  "They've  done  a  heck  of  a  eood 
Job." 

Pfc.  James  R.  Wall,  23,  who  lived  in  Chi- 
cago before  his  family  moved  to  Marlon,  111., 
has  been  bi'.bjected  to  sniper  fire  along  the 
neutral  zone.  A  bullet  missed  his  vehicle 
by  only  a  foot. 

LOYAL    SOLDIER   TORTURED 

His  patrol  saw  the  tortured  and  burned 
body  of  a  loyal  army  soldier.  The  man  was 
presumed  to  have  been  caught  by  rebels  and 
brutally  tortured  before  they  killed  him  and 
set  his  body  afire. 

I  rode  through  the  corridor  and  across 
Duarte  Bridge  over  thfcOzama  River  with 
Major  Kingsbury  and  Pre.  Allan  Prestergard. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ole  Prestergard,  of  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn.,  and  Pfc.  David  Creathbaum 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  D.  Creathbaum,  ol 
Liberal,  Kans. 

While  interviewing  Maj.  Gen.  Marvin  L. 
McNlckle,  commander  of  the  air  task  force, 
5th  logistic  conmiand  at  San  Isldro  Air  Base, 
after  visiting  the  airborne  units.  I  was  In- 
formed that  my  oldest  son,  1st  Lt.  Jules  Ed- 
ward Dubois,  25,  had  just  arrived. 

General  McNlckle  ordered  an  aide  to  escort 
me  to  the  officer's  tents,  where  I  found  my 
son  being  assigned  his  bimk  while  his  fellow 
officers  were  taking  their  first  bath  In  a  wel- 
come rain.  (There  Is  no  water  at  the  base 
where  the  airborne  and  Air  Force  headquar- 
ters are  located.) 

My  son  told  me  he  had  received  his  orders 
yesterday  afternoon  and  was  shipped  out. 
Immediately.  He  arrived  early  this  after- 
noon, leaving  behind  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base, 
Sumter,  S.C.,  his  wife,  Ann,  and  their  new- 
bom  son,  Shawn  Mitchell,  my  first  grandson. 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune,  Majr 
10,  1966] 
Purges    Dominoo 

Top  Bbass  in  Peacx 

RKNOfX  OF  Rebei.  Cbut 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
9. — The  government  of  nation^ 
tlon,  headed  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Barrera  today  purged  the  m: 
ranUng  officers.     It   indicated 
exhaust  every  peaceful  effort  to 
forces  of  Col.  Francisco  A 
ulate  befors  trying  to  blast 
10  percent  of  this  city  which 

That  10  percent  is  almost  thi  i 
ness  district.     Imbert 
government  controls  the  rest  of 
27  provinces. 

Imbert  held  a  press 
four  other  members  of  the 
announced  that  six  of  the 
ready  have  been  shipped  out  oi 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  nati  on 


Republic,  May 
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They    were :     Bellsario 
former    chief    of    police; 
Montas-Guerrero,  former  army 
and  commander  of  the  Operation 
that  never  materialized  here 
Luna-Perez,  former  chief  of 
force;  Marcos  Rlver-Cuesta 
staff  of  the  army;   and  Felix 
former    director   of   Intelligenc^. 
brigadier  generals. 

Also   shipped   out   was   Commodore 
Rlb-Santamarla,  former  chief 
navy. 

Two  army  brigadier  generals 
and  allowed  to  remain  ben 
Oarcia-Urbaez   and   Renato  Hdngria 


Guerrero, 

Augusto 

chief  of  staff 

Cleanup 

Miguel  Atlla 

of  the  air 

chief  of 

lermlda,  Jr., 

All   were 

Julio 
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were  purged 

'l^nuel  Maria 

Morell. 


OAS  ENVOT  CONITHM]  D 


Imbert  announced  that 
Antonio  Bonllla-Atilles  has  beei  i 
In  his  post  as  envoy  toi^the 
American  States.     He  h'&s  beei 
dual  capacity  as  Ambassador 
House.     As  the  United  States 
recognilze  the  Imbert  regime,  no 
made  of  that  post. 

The  new  Foreign  Minister 
Soto,  was  Introduced  to  the 
Vlcloso  said  he  had  cabled  all 
hassles  abroad  and  instructed 
dors  to  notify  the  respective 
the  new  regime  and  request 

Imbert  announced  that 
Cisco  Javier  Rlvera-Caminero  Is 
of  the  armed  forces  and  police 
overall  commander  of  the 
announced  the  three  chiefs  of 
Gen.  Juan  de  loe  Santos-Cespec 
a  reappointment;   Brig.  Gen 
tlnez-Arana,    army,    a    new    a 
Commodore  Emlllo  Jimenez,  naty 

Imbert   said    the   high   officefs 
purged  and  shipped  out  today 
personal  request  in  behalf  of 
In  the  new  civilian-military  jun 

"I  put  as  a  condition  that  it 
for  the  country  that  they  leave 
our  armed  forces,"  Imbert  said 
that  It  was  a  good  step  to  get 
peace  In   this   country." 


Ami  lassador 


add  I 
for(  es. 


HE  BACKS  WESSIN 

about    Brig.    Gen 


will 


Asked 
Wessln,  the  officer  most  smeared 
munists,  Imbert  said  Wessln 
his  post  as  commander  of  the 
ter.      He    added    that    he    wll 
Caamano  to  Impose  the  purge  oi 
precondition  for  the  rebel  leadei 
his  arms. 

"We  haven't  asked  him  to 
not  Intend  to  ask  him  to  resign,"' 

Imbert  stressed  that  he  and 
will   not  wait  Indefinitely  for 
make  up  his  mind  to  capitulate . 


1  resli  n 
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slon  to  act  will  not  be  made  by  Imbert  alone 
but  will  be  a  result  of  unanimity  with  hla 
four  "partners,"  as  he  calls  them. 

Imbert  reiterated  what  he  said  In  his  In- 
augural address  on  Friday — that  the  rebels 
will  be  offered  all  guarantees  for  their  per- 
sonal safety  and  safe  conduct  If  they  sur- 
render. He  Indicated  that  diplomatic  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  persuade  Caamano 
to  capitulate,  although  the  latter  and  his 
spokesmen  have  stated  the  contrary. 

"Colonel  Caamano  and  myself  have  been 
for  several  years,  good,  good  friends,"  Imbert 
said.  "We  are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  avoid 
any  action." 

Six  105  mm.  howitzers  were  placed  In  front 
of  the  Hotel  Ambassador  after  bulldozers  pre- 
pEired  their  sites.  The  guns  have  a  range  of 
7  miles  and  are  pointed  at  the  city,  toward 
the  rebel  stronghold.  Tanks  reinforced 
Avenida  Abraham  Lincoln.  Imbert  lives  In 
the  area  of  these  reinforcements. 

TKS^  MEN  RELEASED 

Two  seabees  and  a  sailor  held  for  2>4  days 
by  the  rebels  were  released  today  through 
the  OAS.  They  were  Ellard  Dana,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  and  Donald  Martin,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  seabees,  and  Mike  Monk,  a  sailor  from 
New  York. 

Another  American  marine  was  wounded 
.^bday  by  sniper  fire  at  Checkpoint  Chip  on 
the  northern  flank  of  the  security  zone.  This 
brings  the  total  number  of  marines  wounded 
to  24  and  the  total  wounded  to  72,  in  addi- 
tion to  2  American  correspondents. 

Col.  Pedro  B.  Benoit,  No.  2  man  of  the 
government,  reported  that  a  regular  army 
major  who  had  defected  to  the  rebels  with 
180  army  cadets  at  San  Pedro  de  Macorls,  a 
sugar  port  to  the  east,  asked  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  there  to  arrange  his  return  to  the 
loyal  lines.  This  was  done  yesterday  and  he 
voluntarily  became  a  prisoner  at  polife  head- 
quarters. 

The  180  army  cadets  also  laid  down  their 
arms.  Benoit  said.  Most  of  them  were  al- 
lowed to  retiirn  to  their  homes. 

Imbert  and  Benoit  said  they  consider  the 
cease-fire  pact  acceptable  by  the  govern- 
ment of  national  reconstruction.  Benoit  had 
signed  the  pact  for  the  former  military  junta. 


|f^om  the  Chicago   (111.)   Tribune,  May  10, 

1965) 
United   States   Finishes   ^iogest   Am   Lift 
Since    1948    Opekation    to    Berlin — Plat 
Tag  Is  Only  Misrap  During  1,702  Trips 
(By   Jules  DuBols) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  May 
9. — The  biggest  airlift  since  that  of  Berlin  In 
1948  was  completed  here  with  only  1  mishap. 

That  was  a  flat  tire  on  a  C-130  after  It 
landed  at  the  San  Isldro  Alrbase  with  the 
man  who  directed  the  operation  from  Pope 
Air  Force  Base  near  Port  Bragg,  N.C. 

He  is  Maj.  Gen.  Marvin  L.  McNlckle,  a 
veteran  of  29  years  of  service  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Today  he  commands  the  5th  logistics 
command,  which  is  the  air  task  force  here. 

plies     13,4ia     TROOPS 

From  the  time  the  deployment  period 
started  on  April  30,  until  it  ended  last  Thurs- 
day, the  C-130  and  C-124  transports  made 
1,702  trips  from  the  United  States,  an  aver- 
age of  243  a  day. 

The  planes  carried  13,412  troops  and' 20,- 
774,600  tons  of  cargo. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  lift  waa 
the  fact  that  the  planes  were  turned  arotmd 
here  in  record  time.  The  average  ground 
time  was  only  t9  minutes  for  the  C-130  and 
the  C-124  in  59  minutes.  The  latter  took 
40  minutes  more  than  the  former,  McNlckle 
explained,  because  of  the  more  obsolete  un- 
loading facilities  and  the  type  of  cargo,  such 
as  gradn-s  and  mixers. 

NOTHING    TO    COMPARE 

"There  has  never  been  anything  to  com- 
pare with  it  In  a  span  of  time,"  McNlcU* 


answered  when  asked  for  a  comparison  with 
the  Berlin  airlift.  "I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  In  my  29  years  of  experience." 

The  airlift  here  failed  to  surpass  the  daily 
record  of  the  Berlin  airlift  in  cargo  tonnage 
but  If  the  aggregate  of  troops  flown  in  were 
added  It  most  certainly  did  outdo  it. 

The  record  for  the  Berlin  airlift  was  1,432 
tons  of  cargo  delivered  In  1  day.  Here  the 
record  was  1,403  tons  of  cargo,  only  29  tons 
'less. 

VAMPIRE     IS    DAMAGED 

The  entire  Dominican  Combat  Air  Force, 
mostly  P-51  Mustang  fighters.  Is  at  the  San 
Isldro  Alrbase,  with  the  exception  of  a  dam- 
aged British  Vampire  Jet  which  Is  at  the 
Santiago  de  los  Cabelleros  Alrbase,  75  miles 
north-northeast  of  here. 

"We  asked  the  Dominican  Air  Force  to 
bring  them  all  in  from  outlying  bases,"  Mc- 
Nlckle said,  "and  they  have  been  most 
cooperative." 

PRAISE    FOR    CONDITION 

The  F-51's  are  lined  up  in  formation  on  a 
ramp  to  the  left  of  McNlckle's  headquarters. 
The  headquarters  are  in  the  Dominican  Air 
Force  operations  building,  where  a  Joint 
weather  station — in  which  Dominicans  and 
Americans  work  side  by  side — is  In  operation. 

McNlckle  had  high  praise  for  the  opera- 
tional conditions  of  the  more  than  30  Mus- 
tangs. 

"They  are  In  perfect  operational  shape," 
he  said.  "I  have  on  my  staff  here  former 
World  War  II  fighter  pilots  who  have  ad- 
mired them  and  say  they  would  just  love 
to  fly  them." 

McNlckle  may  not  know  It  but  his  state- 
ment is  a  tribute  to  a  Florida  newspaper 
publisher.  He  Is  DaVld  B.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  and 
Journal  and  president  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  Foundation. 

KEEPS    UP     REPAIRS 

Lindsay,  also  a  pilot,  has  for  several  years, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Department, 
been  conducting  all  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance work  for  the  Dominican  Air  Force  at 
his  Trans-Florida  Aviation  Co.  In  Sarasot.i. 

McNlckle  met  his  wife,  the  former  Betty 
O'Byrne,  of  Champaign,  III.,  while  he  was 
on  duty  at  Chanute  Field.  Rantoul,  111.  She 
worked  for  the  auditing  firm  of  Haskins  & 
Sells  In  Chicago  when  he  met  her. 

[From  the  Chicago  (HI.)   Trlbxme,  May  12, 
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Won't  Resign  Domingo  Job,  General  Sats — 

Vows  To  Continue  Fighting  Reds 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  May 
11. — This  country's  leadl:^  anti-Communist 
military  commander  will  not  reaign  from  the 
service  until  the  Reds  are  wiped  out. 

This  is  the  determined  and  uncompromis- 
IngjHJsltlon  of  Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wes- 
Blp,-' commander  of  the  army  training  center. 
He  so  told  me  tolay  in  an  exclusive  Interview 
at  his  headquarters  outside  the  perimeter 
of  the  San  Isldro  Air  Base. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  had  announced  yester- 
day that  Wessln  had  resigned  In  a  move  to 
bring  peace  to  this  embattled  Republic  but 
said  earlier  today  that  he  had  changed  hi.<t 
mind. 

STILL  in  command 

Wessln  was  In  command  at  the  base  and 
his  morale  and  that  of  his  officers  end  men 
were  high. 

"I  have  not  resigned,"  he  said.  "I  do  not 
Intend  to  resign,  and  nobody  is  going  to  pres- 
sxire  me  into  resigning." 

Wessln  said  that  both  American  Ambassa- 
dor W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  commanding  all  U.S. 
forces  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  were  very 
courteous  to  ^ilm  yesterday.  But,  be  added, 
he  resisted  pressure  by  them  to  quit  and  to 
leave  the  country. 
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"I  did  give  Ambassador  Bennett,  at  his 
request,  a  letter  in  which  I  certified  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  resign  as  soon  as  peace 
was  restored  to  the  country  and  the  new 
government  was  on  Its  road  to  reconstruc- 
tioji,"  Wessln  said. 

Wessln  said  thit  he  has  not  been  asked  to 
resign  by  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barrera, 
President  of  the  Government  of  national  re- 
construction. 

would  help  beds 

"The  morale  of  my  troops  was  at  a  low  ebb 
yesterday,"  Wessln  said.  "My  resignation,  or 
my  enforced  retirement,  would  not  only'b« 
a  major  victory  for  the  rebels  but  would  In- 
vite the  disintegration  of  the  army." 

Wessln  said  that  he  was  certain  that  his 
troops  here  at  the  army  training  center,  who 
total  about  2,000.  and  those  in  garrisons  in 
the  provinces,  would,  on  learning  of  his 
resignation  from  jthe  army.  Immediately  lay 
dowa  their  arms  bnd  go  home. 

"There -would  be  no  fight  left  In  them."  he 
added. 

•  It  would  be  the  delivery  of  the  country  to 
the  Conununists  on  a  golden  platter." 

TIED  UP  BY  truce 

Wessln  said  that  his  troops  are  ready  to 
clean  up  the  rebel  city  but  that  the  hands 
of  the  loyalist  forces  are  tied  by  the  truce  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

•  While  the  rebels  freely  attack  American 
troops  along  the  corridor  and  the  entire  In- 
ternational security  zone,"  Wessin  said,  "we 
are  not  even  allowed  to  move." 

President  Imbert  said  today  that  he  has 
received  no  resignation  from  Wessin,  but  that 
he  would  be  "glad  to  accept  one." 

Imbert  was  reluctant  to  Issue  a  decree 
yesterday  that  would  have  sent  Wessln  Into 
enforced  retirement.  He  does  not  plan  to  do 
that  unless  he  gets  a  signed  resignation  from 
Wessln.  Neither  does  he  plan,  at  this  time, 
to  ask  Wessln  for  his  resignation. 

The  move  to  force  out  Wessln  was  Intended 
by  the  Embassay  to  placate  rebels  led  by  Col. 
Francisco  A.  Caamano,  who  calls  himself  the 
constitutional  president. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Statea«imade  the 
first  direct  contact  with  Caamano,  rebel 
chieftain.  It  was  made  by  ,ex-Ambassador 
John  Bartlow  Martin  and  Harry  Schlaude- 
man,  chief  of  the  Dominican  desk  of  the 
State  Department. 

An  Embassy  spokesman  described  the  visit 
to  Caamano  as  "exploratory,"  He  would  not 
go  into  any  details. 

The  Wessln  situation  captured  the  spot- 
light from  the  15  Incidents  of  skirmishing 
and  sniper  flxe  yesterday  at  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  sector  along  the  corridor. 

One  paratrooper  was  killed  and  seven  were 
wounded  by  the  rebels  when  they  were  at- 
tacked In  a  crossfire  from  the  north  and 
south  of  the  corridor. 

In  Washington,  the  Pentagon  Identified  an 
Army  paratrooper  lieutenant  and  a  Marine 
corporal  fatally  shot  here. 

Second  Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Hutchinson, 
0^  Klttannlng.  Pa.,  died  of  gunshot  wounds 
yesterday,  the  Army  said.  Marine  Cpl.  David 
w.  Allen,  of  Gardiner,  Maine,  died  of  acci- 
dental gunshot  wounds  May  9. 
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Pranr!sco  A.  Caamano*8  forces,  had  planned 
to  have  Castro  present  to  help  them  celebrate 
another  victory  for  the  master  planners  of 
Moscow  and  Peking. 

Castro  was  to  arrive  on  June  10.  by  which 
time  the  14th  of  June  movement  (known 
here  as  the  AJ>.C.J.)  hoped  to  be  ruUng  the 
.co\intry.  They  were  going  to  dump  both 
Caamano  and  ex-President  Juan  Bosch. 
twenty  in  active  roles 
twenty  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  14th  of 
June  movement  played  active  roles  In  the 
near  takeover,  a  month  ago.  All  of  them 
were  trained  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China, 
and  Cuba,  One  of  them.  Juan  Miguel  Ro- 
man-Diaz, was  killed  last  week  In  a  com- 
mando assault  on  the  presidential  palace. 
Another  casualty  In  the  same  attack  and 
from  the  same  party  was  Rafael  MeJla-Llu- 
beres,  who  was  gravely  wounded. 

The  14th  of  June  movement  has  what  the 
members  call  Its  "Joan  of  Arc."  She  is  Emma 
Tavares-Justo,  25.  sister  of  Manuel  Tavares- 
Justo,  who  led  the  Communist  guerrillas  into 
the  hUls  In  November  1963  to  fight  "for  the 
return  of  constitutional  government."  Ta- 
vares  was  killed  In  a  battle  with  the  army. 


(From  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune,  May  27 
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PiDEt,  Foiled  in  Domingo — Reds   Remain— 

Dubois  Tells  of  Movement 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Santo    Domingo,    Dominican   Republic 

Fidel  Castro  had  plans  to  be  welcomed 
nere  as  a  conquering  hero  of  a  second  Cuba 
on  June  14,  It  was-  learned  today.  Those 
Plans  have  been  dashed,  but  the  Communist 
danger  remains. 

The  I4th  of  June  movement,  which  has  the 
predominant  Communist  r^TnTn^mi  qj  cqj^ 
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TO    MARK   ANNIVERSARY 

The  Communist  plans  caUed  for  a  great 
rally  on  the  14th  of  June  to  commemorate 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Castro-mounted 
Inva'sion  that  was  dispatched  from  Cuba  to 
overtlirow  the  late  dictator,  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo, 

It  was  on  June  14.  1959,  that  Castro  au- 
thorized a  Venezuelan  DC-3  aircraft  to  take 
off  from  Cuba  for  La  Constanza,  a  mountain 
resort  north  of  here,  with  Capt.  Enrique 
Moya,  a  Dominican  exile  who  fought  beside 
him  In  the  Sierra  Maestra,  as  commander  of 
the  expeditionary  force. 

Raul  Castro  dispatched  reinforcements  by 
sea  to  land  at  beaches  on  the  Dominican 
north  coast.  Those  beaches  were  Playa 
Malmon  and  Estero  Hondo. 

CRUSHED   INVASION 

Trujillo  crushed  the  Invasion,  using  his 
campeslno  (peasant)  mlUtia  machetemen 
[knife  swingers  1  as  well  as  army  troops. 
The  machetemen  slashed  the  wrists  of  cap- 
tured Invaders  and  the  brutal  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  made  the  frustrated  Invasion 
and  its  date  an  attractive  slogan  for  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  tyrant. 

Between  1959  and  June.  1960,  the  14th  of 
June  movement  was  organized  In  the  under- 
ground. Its  original  declaration  of  principles 
and  platform  appeared  attractive  tp  a  con- 
siderable segment  of  the  Dominican  people. 

The  man  who  organized  the  movement 
was  Dr.  Tavares,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer 
Many  Dominicans  rallied  around  him.  In 
June,  1960.  when  Trujillo's  security  police 
arrested  Tavares'  wife,  two  sisters-in-law, 
and  five  other  organizers,  many  more  persons' 
rallied  to  his  movement. 

ORDERS  StSTEXS  EXECUTED 

On  November  15.  1960.  TruJUlo  ordered 
three  sisters  executed  vrithout  trial.  They 
were  Minerva  Mirabel  de  Tavares.  Maria 
Teresa  Mlrabal  de  Guzman,  and  Patrla  Mira- 
bal  de  Gonzalez,  wife  of  Pedro  Gonzalez- 
Crus. 

This  Trujillo  brutality  added  to  the  Indig- 
nation of  the  people  and  enabled  Tavares  to 
buUd  a  broad  basis  of  support  for  his  move- 
ment, which  was  not  necessarily  Communist 
at  the  outset. 

It  was  considered  liberal,  democratic,  and 
patriotic  and  Tavares  was  the  single  most 
popular  figure  of  the  group.  Many  of  the 
original  afllliates  left  the  movement  because 
of  Its  swing  toward  Castro  communism,  as 
enunciated  In  statements  by  Tavares  pub- 
lished In  the  clandestine  paper  Clarldad  In  a 
July  26.  1962,  special  edition. 
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Although  both  the  14th  of  June  movement 
and  the  Partido  Soclallsta  Popular  publlclj 
ordered  its  partisans  to  abstain  from  voting 
in  the  December,  1962,  elections  [so  as  not  to 
taint  Bosch's  candidacy],  the  rank  and  file 
were  secretly  ordered  to  vote  for  Bosch. 

Still  to  cover  a  secret  alliance  with  Bosch. 
Tavares  on  June  14,  1963,  delivered  a  Com- 
mxmist-llne  speech  in  which  he  attacked  the 
pro-U.S.  policy  of  Bosch.  Three  months 
later  Boech  was  overthrown  and  Ta- 
vares denounced  the  destruction  of  con- 
stitutional rule. 

After  Tavares  was  killed  by  the  army,  the 
14th  of  June  formed  a  united  front  with  the 
other  Communist  parties.  Some  of  the 
guerrillas  had  been  captured  and  were  Jailed. 
Although  the  party  gave  permission  to  the 
Imprisoned  guerrillas  to  accept  the  alterna- 
tive  of  voluntary  exile  Instead  of  trial 
Leandro  Guzman,  now  the  top  14th  of  June 
leader  after  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law 
refused  and  remained  In  jail. 

OO    INTO    RED    EXILE 

The  strategy  was  to  agitate  for  an  ln.medl- 
ate  trial  and  rally  public  opinion  around  the 
guerrillas. 

But  many  14th  of  June  guerrillas  went  Into 
exile  to  undergo  training  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Red  China,  and  Cuba.  The  party  also  used 
underground  channels  to  send  others  abroad 
for  training  in  Cuba. 

The  14th  of  June  had  gained  control  of  the 
Dominican  Federation  of  University  Students 
and  used  the  latter's  contact  through  the  In- 
ternational students'  union  in  Prague  to  help 
get  scholarships  for  selected  members  and 
gain  them  prestige. 

During  the  same  period,  the  14th  of  June 
accelerated  Its  efforts  to  solidify  Uaison  with 
the  Partido  Revolucionario  Social  Christiana 
(PRSC  or  Christian  Social  Revolution  partvl 
and  the  PRD  of  Boston  and  Infiltrated  the 
latter  to  such  a  point  that  a  lot  of  people 
of  the  masses  who  had  supported  the  ex- 
president  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
14th  of  June  or  PRD. 

T,i^*  January,  leaders  of  the  Infiltrated 
PRSC  fiew  to  San  Juao  to  sign  a  pact  with 
Bosch  for  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government.  The  country  had  been  promised 
elections  on  September  1  but  the  Commu- 
nists would  not  wait  and  neither  would 
rasch.  1 

In  March  and  April  thU  year,  the  14th  of 
June  brought  back  Into  the  country  more 
than  40  of  Its  partisans  who  had  undergone 
activist  and  guerrilla  training  in  Red  China 
and  Cuba. 

The  movement  began  to  take  a  distinct 
three-way  split.  There  was  a  pro-Chlne^e 
faction  led  by  Pldelo  Despradel-Roque  son 
of  TruJUlo's  ex-forelgn  minister  Arturo  De- 
spradel.  Tliere  was  a  PSP  oriented  group 
which  advocated  following  the  Soviet  line. 
And  there  was  a  group  that  desired  to  main- 
tain the  Socialist  party. 

The  14th  of  June  movement  gained  as- 
cendancy In  the  so-called  "constitutionalist 
revolt"  on  the  night  of  April  25-28.  Emma 
Tavares-Justo  appeared  April  25  on  televi- 
sion and  radio  inciting  the  people  to  rise  to 
support  constitutional  rule.  Then  she  took 
over  one  of  the  Communist  commands. 

What  originally  had  begun  as  an  old- 
fashioned  Latin  American  mUltary  coup  by 
disgruntled  officers,  who  were  purged,  and 
whose  excesses  of  corruption  and  other  priv - 
leges  were  whittled  down  by  Donald  J.  Reld- 
Cabral,  who  they  deposed  as  president  on  the 
morning  of  April  25,  quickly  became  the 
constitutionalist  revolt." 
They  Installed  Jose  Rafael  Mollna-Urena 
speaker  of  the  dissolved  house,  as  "constitu- 
tional president,"  while  the  three  Commu- 
nist parties,  together  with  the  Communist- 
Infiltrated  Partido  Revolucionario  Social 
Crlstlano  [PRSC  or  Christian  Social  Revolu- 
tionary party] ,  demanded  arms. 
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First     650     U.S.      Marines      Leave     Santo 

Domingo  Dutt — Red  Rebei^  Dig  Trenches 

IN  Capitai, 

) 


(By  Jules  Dubois 

Santo  Domingo.  Domini  can  Republic. 
May  26. — Communist  rebels  began  digging 
trenches  today  In  their  stroni  :hold  of  Cludad 
Neuva  In  downtown  Santo  Domingo  for  a 
last  ditch  stand  against  loyal:  st  forces  as  650 
US.  marines  were  shipped  hor  le 

The  marines,  who  were  the  first  here,  were 
ai°. lifted  by  helicopter  to  the  ( arrier  Boxer. 

This  withdrawal  should  i  aise  no  hopes 
among  parents  and  relatives  that  the  33.000 
servicemen  who  are  still  heip  will  be  leav- 
ing soon. 

ACTS  AFTER  PARI,*r 


Mc  jeorge 


Col.    Francisco    A.    Caamaijo 
trenches    dug    after    he    had 
4    hours   yesterday    with 
special  assistant  to  President 
der   Secretary   of   Defense   Cj  rus 
Jose  Antonio  Mora.  Secretary 
Organization    of   American 
Jaime  Benitez,  chancellor  of 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Benitez.  who  was  brought 
as  an  adviser,  Is  an  Intlmati 
President  Juan  Bosch. 

IN    THROUGH    WINdOW 


ordered    the 

conferred    for 

Bundy. 

Johnson;  Un- 

R.   Vance; 

General  of  the 

States    and    Dr. 

the  University 

lere  by  Bundy 
friend  of  ex- 


praised 

that  he  had 

oSBcials  In  the 

Ajvenida    George 

no  man's 


Ame  'leans 


At   a   press   conference,   Ca  unano 
Bundy  and  said  with  amusement 
met  with  him  and  other  U.S 
(tenservatory   of   music   on 
Washington.    This  Is  In  a  vi|tual 
land. 

"We  had  thought  that  the 
reconnolter  and  secure  the 
Caamano  said.  "And  the 
that  we  would  do  that.    Nobody 
we  had  to  break  a  window  to 

Caamano  said  that  Bundy  sclight 
Ing  because  he  wanted  to  take 
to  Washington  with  him  tod^y 
President  Johnson.     He  said 
satisfactory.      Vance    remained 
further  meetings, 

BOOSTS  GUZMAN 

Benitez   asserted   that   the 
for  the  country  Is  a  comprom^ 
headed  by  Sylvestre  Antonio 
ber  of  the  old  Bosch  cabinet. 

"Why    I   have    more  'Comnlunlsts 
University  of  Puerto  Rico   t  lan 
here."  Benitez  said.    "Guzman 
because  it  will  bring  a  constiti)tlonal 
ment." 

Caamano  said  that  he  tol( 
would  be  no  compromise  on 
points.     These  include: 

1.  The    constitution    of 
restored. 

2.  The  legal  position'  of  all 
stitutions  under  the  1963  constitution 
be   recognized,   especially   the 
senate  and  that  of  other  higl  i 
own    position    as 
Is  negotiable. 

3.  All  military  oflScers  serv 
will  have  to  be  retained  In  thkir 

4.  "All   interventionist  fore*  s, 
the  inter-American  peace  fore  i 
must  be  withdrawn. 


constitutl<  nal 


MILITARY   IS  PRESS!  BE 


w;  s 


Asked  If  much  pressure 
by   Bundy.   Vance,   and  Mora 
Caamano  replied: 

"The  Americans  have  Intervened  here  mili- 
tarily. That  Is  the  heaviest  ;  ressure  that  a 
government  can  be  put  unde: 

An     American    Embassy    s 
nounced  that  Vance.  Mora 
W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  met  ^flth 
Antonio   Imbert-Barrera. 

Imbert,  president  of  the  |  ;overnment  of 
national  reconstruction,  again  flatly  rejected 
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A  nericans  would 

I  leeting  place." 

thought 

had  a  key  so 

get  in." 

the  meet- 

his  views  back 

to  report  to 

the  talks  were 

behind    for 


only   solution 

e  government 

Gitzman,  a  mem- 


In   the 

there   are 

is  the  solution 

govern - 

Bundy   there 
ertain  specific 

1 963    must    be 

{ overnment  In- 

must 

congress,   the 

ofBclals.    His 

president 


him 


I Dg  under 
posts. 

' — Including 
of  the  OAS — 


put  on  him 
at  the  talks. 


1  okesman    an- 
Ambassador 
Brig.  Gen. 


ceaseless  efforts  to  dump  him.  "Neither  the 
United  States,  the  OAS,  or  any  organization 
Is  going  to  impose  any  government  on  our 
people,"  he  said. 

MESSAGES  RAP  UNITES  STATES 

Caamano's  "senate  and  house"  assailed 
the  United  States  today  in  cablegrams  sent 
to  the  United  Nations  security  council  and 
the  OAS.    They  charged  that: 

1.  Through  the  employment  of  dilatory, 
coercive,  and  blocking  tactics,  the  United 
States  is  pressuring  personalities  and  respon- 
sible organizations  In  Santo  Domingo  and 
abroad  to  Impose  solutions  contrary  to  the 
democratic  interests  of  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple, especially  to  dump  the  1963  constitu- 
tion. 

2.  The  United  States  Is  making  a  new  at- 
tempt to  strangle  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Dominicans. 

3.  The  parliaments  of  the  world  are  urged 
to  make  themselves  heard  "for  3  million  men 
who  only  wish  to  find  a  better,  free,  and 
democratic  destiny." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 
June  7.  1965  J 
Dominican  Republic  Rebels  Rehdt  To 
Compromise 
(^y  Jules  Dubois) 
Santo     Domingo.     Dominican     Republic. 
June    6. — The   Commimists   have   ordered   a 
change  in  rebel  strategy  In  the  civil  war  here. 
The  order  was  Issued  after  the  successful 
sweep  by  the   army   of  the   government  of 
national  reconstruction  in  the  northern  sec- 
tor  of    Santo   Domingo    and    the   unofficial 
armistice  that  prolonged  the  cease-fire  last 
month. 

The  switch  was  spelled  out  Ip  another 
manifesto  issued  by  the  secretariat  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Partldo  Soclallsta 
Popular  (PSP)  dated  May  25.  This  was  4 
days  after  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert-Bar- 
rera's  army  routed  the  Communists  in  the 
northern  sector  and  the  cease-fire  was  im- 
posed to  produce  a  military  stalemate. 

TO  continue  fight 

The  Communists  made  a  reassessment  of 
the  situation  In  the  manifesto  which  they 
headed.  "To  combat  until  victory." 

Declaring  that  any  solution  of  the  civil 
war  should  be  based  on  the  constitution  of 
1963  and  the  congress  elected  December  20, 
1962,  to  be  guaranteed  by  "persons  of  recog- 
nized democratic  and  constitutionalist  tra- 
jectory," the  PSP  added: 

"The  achievement  of  a  compromise  with 
the  enetnir,  on  the  basis  of  those  objectives 
of  the  democratic  constitutionalist  move- 
ment, signifies  an  important  step  that  allows 
the  strengthenifig  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
and  the  preparation  of  the  working  class  and 
the  people  In  order  to  continue  fighting  for 
higher  objectives." 

willing  to  COMPROMISE 

In  simpler  language,  the  Communists  ad- 
vocate a  compromise  solution  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  this  a  second  Cuba.  This 
switch  in  policy  is  due  to  the  fact  the  mili- 
tary-political strategists  of  the  party  are  con- 
vitoced  that  the  Imbert  forces,  with  their 
morale  high  and  flushed  with  victory  after 
the  northern  sweep,  are  now  fully  capable  of 
crushing  the  insurgents  led  by  Col.  Francisco 
A.  Caamano. 

It  is  based  on  the  Marxist-Leninist  policy 
of  two  steps  forward  and  one  step  back. 
This  step  back  is  not  an  about  face.  On  the 
contrary,  the  PSP  does  not  discard  the  possi- 
bility of  a  return  of  ex-Presldent  Juan  Bosch. 

trickle  to   PROVINCES 

As  part  of  the  new  strategy.  Communist 
leaders  have  been  trickling  out  of  the  rebel 
zone  since  May  25  and  going  to  the  provinces 
to  organize  and  command  guerrilla  bands. 
These  bands  rlded  loyalist  police  statloiu 
and  military  posts  five  times  in  the  last  week. 


The  leader  of  an  attack  at  San  Juan  de  la 
Maguana,  125  miles  west  of  here,  was  one 
of  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro's  men.  He 
was  Arsenio  Ortiz  de  Ferrand,  grandson  o! 
Arsenlo  Ortiz,  who  was  known  as  the  "Jackal 
of  Oriente  Province"  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Gerardo  Machado  in  Cuba  In  the 
late  1920's.  The  grandson  was  killed  yester- 
day while  trying  to  escape  from  prison  at  San 
Juan. 

A  terrorist  plot  to  sabotage  an  anti-Com- 
munist rally  in  Moca  City.  80  miles  north- 
west of  Santo  Domingo,  was  foiled  today. 

A  homemade  bomb  exploded  In  a  house 
near  the  corner  of  Caceres  Park — the  main 
plaza  of  the  city  of  about  15.000  Inhabi- 
tants— and  a  crowd  of  several  thousand 
threatened  to  lynch  a  suspect  after  a  roof- 
top chase.  He  was  rescued  by  the  police  and 
taken  to  Jail  with  his  wife  for  questioning. 

jProm  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 

June  9,  1965) 

Ex-President    Assails    U.S.    Policy    in    Do- 

■     MINGO — Give    Support   to    Imbert,    Reids 

Solution 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  REPxmLic, 
June  8. — Ex-President  Donald  J.  Reid-C.ibral 
said  today  that  the  United  States  should 
support  President  Antonio  Imbert-Barrera 
and  his  government  of  national  reconstruc- 
tion to  end  the  civil  war  here  that  Washing- 
ton has  stalemated. 

In  an  interview.  Reid.  who  was  overthrown 
on  April  25.  expressed  concern  and  bewilder- 
ment over  the  U.S.  policy. 

"I  cannot  understand  the  Americans."  he 
s.iid.  "I  don't  know  what  objective  they  arc 
pursuing,  but  I  can  see  that  they  are  con- 
tributing only  to  the  continued  paralysis 
of  the  life  of  our  country." 

SHOULD     decide    QUICKLY 

"The  United  States  should  quickly  decide 
whether  it  wants  to  ruin  the  country  perma- 
nently and  turn  It  over  to  the  Communists, 
or  end  the  Communist  menace  which  is 
located  in  the  business  district  of  the  city," 
Reid  added. 

"As  each  day  passes  and  Col.  Francisco  A. 
Caamanodeno  (the  rebel  leader)  remains 
protected  by  the  United  States  In  the  forti- 
fled  zone,"  Reid  went  on,  "it  is  another  psy- 
chological victory  for  the  Communists.  Be- 
sides, the  United  States  is  giving  food  to  tlie 
rebels  but  Caamano  makes  political  capit.il 
out  of  it  by  making  the  distribution.  There 
is  no  like  treatment  for  the  Imbert  govern- 
ment." 

Reid  emphasized  that  there  must  be  a  defi- 
nite military  solution  here  before  there  can 
be  a  visible  political  solution. 

German  Emilio  Ornes.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  newspaper  El  Caribe,  and  who  is  un- 
able to  publish  because  his  plant  Is  In  the 
rebel  zone,  asks: 

.  "What  the  hell  is  the  United  States  trying 
to  do  to  us?  It  will  now  take  us  at  least  20 
years  for  our  economy  to  recover  and  each 
day  that  goes  by  without  a  solution  here  adds 
another  year  to  our  troubles.  Our  economy 
Is  p.iralyzed." 

three     SOLDIERS     CAPTURED 

Ornes  conveyed  his  thoughts  in  a  brief 
talk  with  Ambassador  Bunker.  U.S.  member 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  mis- 
sion. The  mission  was  in  Santiago  de  los 
Cahalleros  today  to  pulse  the  situation  there. 

Three  American  soldiers  in  a  Jeep  wandered 
Into  rebel  territory  today  and  were  captured. 
They  said  they  got  lost. 

An  hour  after  the  capture,  arrangements 
were  made  to  hold  them  overnight  ahd  then 
turn  them  over  to  the  OAS.  / 

"We  were  looking  for  a  house  an^  we  went 
too  far,"  said  Sp.  4c  Alton  P.  Blakely,  21, 
of  Richmond.  Calif. 

Tne  two  others  identified  themselves  as 
Lt.  Henry  Cephus  LePorce,  24,  a  communica- 
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tlons  expert  from  Nash,  Okla.,  and  Pfc.  Nelson 
Belengerl.  21,  of  Lima.  Peru. 

Belengeri  told  a  reporter  he  went  to  thei 
United  States  to  study  English  and  Joined 
the  U.S.  Army  "because  It  offered  me  a  ca- 
reer." He  had  lived  with  an  uncle  In  Belle- 
ville, ni. 

The  relaels  kept  the  jeep  and  three  rifles 
c.irried  by  the  soldiers. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune, 
June  14,  1965  [ 

COMMUNISTS     HAD     ROLES     Of    LEADERS     FROM 

Start      or      Dominican      Revolt,      Hero 

CH.-.RGBS 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Santo  Domingo.  I>ominican  Republic.  June 
13.— The  myth  has  been  shattered  that  the 
Communists  Jumped  on  the  bandwagon  and 
took  over  after  a  revolt  erupted  here  last 
April  24.  At  least  a  dozen  Reds  were  Identi- 
fied in  leadership  roles  from  the  start. 

This  has  been  documented  In  an  Interview 
with  Col.  Manuel  Despradel,  commander  of 
the  16th  century  Ozama  fortress  the  day  the 
revolt  began  and  hero  of  its  siege  before  the 
rebels  captured  It  at  noon  April  30. 


wall    is   BREACHED 

Despradel  lost  the  fort  when  a  75-mm.  gun 
fired  from  a  French  tank  which  rebel  Ool. 
Francisco  A.  Caamano  had  captured  from  the 
troops  of  Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln 
breached  the  wall  of  the  fortress  and  allowed 
the  rebel  militia  to  pour  Into  the  courtyard 
and  subdue  the  demoralized,  starved 
defenders. 

Despradel  has  been  recovering  from  wounds 
at  the  San  Isidro  air  base  hospital.  Per- 
mission for  the  Interview  was  obtained  from 
Commodore  Francisco  J.  Rivera-Caminero, 
secretary  of  the  armed  forces.  Colonel 
Despradel 's  story  follows: 

"I  know  that  on  the  night  of  April  24-25. 
Ciamano  was  with  Dr.  Daniel  Ozuna- 
Hernandez.  a  known  International  Commu- 
nist. My  police  reported  to  me  that  they 
saw  Caamano  driving  his  car  with  his  uncle, 
Capt.  Deno  Suero.  seated  beside  him.  In  the 
rear  seat  behind  Caamano  was  Ozuna. 

freed    by    CAAMANO 

"Next  to  Ozuna  was  ex-Lt.  Ool.  Jorge  Ger- 
ardo Marte-Hemandez  of  the  police  force. 
Marte  was  one  of  the  conunon  criminals 
freed  from  La  Victoria  prison  by  order  of 
Caamano.  Marte  had  been  sentenced  to  6 
years  Imprisonment  for  homicide  by  a  court- 
martial  on  March  10.  1964,  and  stripped  of 
his  rank. 

"My  patrols  on  El  Conde.  which  totaled  18. 
2  for  each  of  the  9  street  corners,  were 
reduced  to  8  when  10  of  them  defected. 
W  the  loyal  eight,  all  reported  to  me  that 
Ozuna  had  a  map  on  his  lap  and  they  could 
hear  him  as  the  car  was  halted  at  street 
corners  tell  Caamano  where  to  emplace  .50 
and  .30  caliber  machine  guns  and  where 
barricades  should  be  erected. 

•On  the  morning  of  April  25  Caamano  left 
the  American  Embassy,  which  he  had  visited 
while  Ozuna  remained  In  the  car.  and  both 
were  recognized  by  MaJ.  Jose  Lopez-Benltz  of 
the  national  police  force.  Oaamano  told 
Lopez:  1  have  taken  the  government  and  I 
am  going  to  be  the  president.  Tell  Despradel 
that.' " 

ORGANIZE   FOR    GUERRILLAS 

(  Ozuna.  who  apparently  was  Caamano's 
tactician,  organized  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas of  the  14th  of  June  patriotic  move- 
ment,  known  here  as  A.C.J.P.,  who  fought  the 
army  in  the  hills  In  1963.  Manuel  Tavarez- 
Justo.  head  of  the  movement,  was  klUed  In 
that  fighting. 

Ozuna  had  been  shipped  out  of  the 
country  by  the  councU  of  state  In  1962  for 
Communist  subversion.  He  was  captured 
with  the  guerrillas  In  1963.  imprisoned  and 


shipped  out  to  Lisbon.  Portugal,  on  May  8, 
1964.  He  returned  clandestinely  to  the 
country,  presumably  early  this  year. 
Despradel  returned  to  his  rtory: 
"Before  dawn  on  April  26,  ofllcers  in  the  na- 
tional palace  Informed  me  that  among  those 
giving  orders  Inside  the  palace  were  the  fol- 
lowing Communist  leaders: 

"Fidello  Arturo  Despradel-Roque,  son  of 
former  Foreign  Minister  Arturo  Despradel, 
trained  In  Cuba,  who  fought  with  the  14th  of 
June  guerrillas,  being  a  member  of  the  move- 
ment, was  captured.  Imprisoned,  and  shipped 
to  Lisbon  with  Ozuna  and  other  Communists. 
He  returned  clandestinely  from  Cuba  with 
Arsenlo  Rafael-Ortiz  de  Ferrand,  a  Cuban 
leader  of  the  14th  of  June  movement. 

others  are  named 

"Antonio  Isa-Conde,  member  of  the  Par- 
tldo Soclallsta  Popular  and  the  Fragua.  Com- 
munist university  student  movement,  who 
was  trained  in  Cuba. 

"Narclso  Iso-Conde.  brother  of  Antonio, 
membw  of  the  same  party  and  of  the  Fra- 
gua, who  was  trained  In  Moscow,  Prague,  and 
Cuba. 

"Juan  Ducoudray-Mansfield.  and  his  broth- 
er Felix  Servlo.  both  leaders  of  the  Partldo 
Soclallsta  Popular  and  both  trained  In  Mos- 
cow and  .Cuba. 

"Asdrubal  Domlnguez-Guerrero.  a  member 
of  the  Movimiento  Popular  Domlnlcano.  the 
PSP  and  Fragua.  who  was  trained  In  Moscow. 
"Delta  Soto,  Communist  women's  feder- 
ation leader  and  a  top  figure  In  the  14th  of 
June  movement. 

"Freddy  Beras-Golco,  who  virtually  de- 
clared himself  a  Communist  on  television. 
He  Is  a  nephew  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Beras. 
HlUer  Patule-Chaln  and  his  twin  brother 
Mussolini  Fatule-Chaln,  members  of  the  14th 
of  June. 

"Jose  Francisco  Pena-Gomez  of  the  ex- 
treme left  wing  of  the  Partldo  Revoluclonarlo 
Domlnlcano  of  Juan  Bosch,  and  Luis  Arman- 
do Asunision  of  the  same  faction." 

"At  noon  Tuesday  (April  27)  Caamano 
called  me  on  the  phone."  Despradel  con- 
tinued, "and  In  a  very  friendly  manner.  In- 
voking our  previous  friendship,  asked  me  to 
surrender  Ozama  and  Join  his  faction  be- 
cause he  realized  this  would  be  a  very  favor- 
able psychological  blow  for  him.  This  was 
because  I  was  well  known  throughout  the 
country,  he  said,  and  commander  of  the 
'cacos  blancos.'  (the  shock  brigade)  which 
was  the  best-trained  police  force,  and  also 
a  brother  of  the  chief  of  police. 

"I  repUed  bluntly  that  aU  those  clrcimi- 
stances  mentioned  by  him  made  It  Impera- 
Uve  that  I  remain  loyal  to  my  brother  as 
chief  of  police  and  loyal  to  my  command  be- 
cause  I  knew  for  a  fact  that  since  April  24 
he  had  been  with  Ozuna,  an  Internationally 
known  Communist,  that  I  am  anti-Commu- 
nist and  moreover,  by  order  of  Colonel  Ca- 
amano, who  calls  me  'compadre'  (blood 
brother)  the  supposed  great  and  good  friend, 
my  house  has  been  sacked  and  destroyed  and 
my  wife  and  children  were  belrg  hunted 
down  as  hostages  to  force  me  to  surrender  the 
fortress." 

declined  to  SCmSENDEB 

"They  didn't  stop  there,  but  Caamano, 
Col.  Hernandez  Ramirez  and  Lt.  Claudlo 
Caamano-Grullon.  a  cousin  of  the  rebel  chief, 
called  me  on  different  occasions  from  Tuesday 
on  to  surrender  the  fort.  Whenever,  they 
called,  I  gave  them  the  same  answer:  I  will 
not  surrender  the  fort  to  a  man  who  had  as- 
sociated with  the  Communists  from  the 
start.' " 

Despradel  had  served  Caamano's  life  at  Pal- 
ma  Sola  In  1962  when  the  police  were  sent 
there  to  capture  a  voodoo  priest  named  Ub- 
orlor.  The  fanatical  populaUon  attacked  the 
police  with  machetes  and  clubs. 
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[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  May  17. 

1965] 
Official  Recoeo:  How  Reds  Captured  the 
Dominican  Revolt 
The  Communists  who  took  over  a  revolu- 
tion—It's quite  a  cast  of  characters  turned 
up  by  U.S.  Intelligence  officials.  Names 
places,  background— that's  the  U.S.  docu- 
mentation on  the  plotters.  Many  were  In 
action  m  Santo  Domingo.  Official  files  st^ow 
why  the  President  moved  to  block  what 
amounted  to  a  Communist  offensive  In  the 
Caribbean. 

This  Is  the  official  story  of  how  Commu- 
nists took  over  the  revolution  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Tiie  story  comes  from  U.S.  Government 
sources  and  Is  based  upon  Information  gath- 
ered by  intelligence  agencies. 

It  names  58  known  Communists  and  Cas- 
troites  who  played  leading  roles  In  fomenting 
organizing  and  directing  the  Dominican  re- 
bellion. 

Among  them  are  13  persons  who  are  known 
or  reliably  reported  to  have  been  traUed  in 
subversive  and  paramilitary  tactics  by  the 
Cuban  Intelligence  service  or  other  Cuban  or- 
ganizations. 

Several  had  training  In  Soviet  Russia  or  la 
Red-ruled  Czechoslovakia. 

Nearly  all  are  members  of  three  Commu- 
nist political  organlzaUons  known  to  have 
been  Involved  In  the  revolt. 

Their  strategy  was  to  move  In  on  what 
started  out  as  a  military  coup  d'etat  and  turn 
It  into  a  Communist  take-over  of  the  Domin- 
ican Government. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  documented  In- 
formation that  President  Johnson  sent  in 
US.  marines  on  April  28  to  save  the  Domini- 
can Republic  from  going  the  way  of  Cuba 
and  providing  communism  another  Carib- 
bean base. 

BED    MIUTART    boss 

Named  as  a  key  man  In  directing  the 
Dominican  rebel  forces  Is  Manuel  Gonzdlez 
Gonziilez.  U.S.  officials  describe  him  as  an 
experienced  Spanish  Communist  Party  activ- 
ist who  has  been  working  with  the  Domini- 
can Communist  Party  for  at  least  the  last  2 
years.  He  Is  known  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
military  tactics  and  Is  reported  to  be  an 
asent  for  Cuban  military  Intelligence. 

One  of  the  three  Communist  political  or- 
ganizations Involved  In  the  plot  Is  the  Domin- 
ican Popular  Socialist  Party  (PSPD).  an  or- 
thodox Communist  group  which  follows 
Moscow's  direction. 

Another  Is  the  Dominican  Popular  Move- 
ment (MPD).  which  follows  the  Chinese 
Communist  Ideological  line. 

Largest  of  the  three  organizations  Is  the 
Fourteenth  of  June  Political  Group  (APCJ). 
which  Is  known  to  have  connections  with  the   ' 
Russian.    Cuban,   and    Chinese   Communist 
regimes. 

AT    start — A    COT7P 

The  story  of  the  Dominican  revolt,  as  told 
by  U.S.  officials,  begins  as  far  back  as  1963, 
soon  after  the  former  Dominican  President, 
Juan  Bosch,  was  overthrown  by  a  coup. 

After  that  coup,  the  Fourteenth  oi  June 
group  and  the  Dominican  Popular  Movement 
launched  an  open  campaign  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  the  country's  hinterland.  Some 
Dominicans  known  to  have  received  training 
In  Castro's  Cuba  took  part  In  that  campaign. 

After  the  guerrilla  campaign  failed,  the 
bulk  of  the  captured  rebeU  were  deported 
m  May  1964,  and  most  of  them  became  exiles 
In  France.  From  France,  many  traveled  to 
Communist  countries.  Including  Cuba  and 
Red  China. 

Beginning  late  in  1964,  the  exUed  APCJ 
and  MPD  leaders  began  to  Infiltrate  beck 
into  the  Dominican  Republic,  some  secretly 
They  rejoined  their  pollUcal  groups  and  be-^ 
gan  to  prepare  them  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  that  presented  Itself     The 
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opportunity  came  on  April  2i 
group  of  Dominican  Army  ofl  cers 
to  overthrow  the  Governme4t 
Donald  Reid  Cabral. 

U.S.   officials   say   that   the 
was  Inspired  by  the  Dominical 
Party  (PRD),  the  party  or 
Bosch. 

Communists,  however,  mov^ 
ly.     Within  an  hour  or  two 
move  in  the  revolt,  members 
14th   of  June  movement   we; 
streets  of  Santo  Domingo  call 
jple  to  come  out  and  demonstrate 

ARMS    FOR    REDS 


fc  rmer 


I'f 


sei:  ed    a 


Govern- 
ammtinition.    A  siz- 
into   the 
Comfcnuntst  leaders 


The    rebelling    officers 
ment  stoclc  of  arms  and 
atole   quantity  of  those  armi 
hands  of   the  orthodox 
of  the  PSPD. 

Members  of  that  Red  partir  were  quickly 
formed  into  paramilitary  teair  s  which  fanned 
out  in  the  downtown  and  si  am  areas,  tak- 
ing control  of  military  tgrgei  s  and  organiz- 
ing the  populace. 

Among  the  known  Comr  lunists  named 
by  U.S.  officials  as  particu;  arly  active  in 
organizing  the  paramilitar  teams  were 
these: 

Pidelio  Despradel  Roques.  w^o  got  guerrilla 
training  in  Cuba  in  1963 

Jaime  Duran  Herndo,  who!  received  para- 
military training  in  Cuba  in  li  62. 

Juan  Ducoudray  Mansfielt  ,  a  long-time 
leader  of  the  Dominican  Co:  nmunist  Party 
with  extensive  contacts  amoi  g  Communists 
outside  the  Dominican  Repu  die.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  link  with  Cub;  ^  in  supplying 
Dominican  Communists  with   weapons. 


TRAINING    FOR    RE  )S 


can  rebels  with 
countries,  U.S. 
records.     Some 


juerriUa  train- 
i  1  Czechoslova- 

F^£  do  was  trained 
Com  nunist    China, 
in  diligence  oper- 
:he  Dominican 
companions 


tiro 
;  ammur  ition 


C<nde 


RusE  an 

fir 


has    lived 

su  fluently 

Fidel  Castro 


ii 


To  show  the  links  of  Domin 
Communist  regimes  in  other 
officials  cited  some  of  their 
examples : 

Jose  Rodriguez  Acosta  took 
Ing  Cuba,  he  also  has  been 
kia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Cayetano  Rodriguez  del 
In    Cuba,    Europe,    and 
He  was  Involved  in  a  Cuban 
ation  in  1963  to  sneak  into 
Republic   accompanied    by 
and  carrying  arms  and 

Nicolas   Quirico    Valdez 
In  Moscow  and  speaks 
he  was  Russian  interpreter 
In  Cuba. 

Jaime  Capell  Bello  travele(  i 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoelovaf  la 

Rafael  de  la  Oltagracla 
nicknamed  "Baby" — was 
attempt  to  overthrow  Venezijel 
Betancourt.    He  was  trained 

Felix  Servlo  Ducoudray 
lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
believed   to   be  a  leader   In 
Communist  Party. 

Sllvano  Lora  Vicente  had 
and  In  1964  traveled  to  Moscotv 

Franklin  Franco  Pichardo 
Soviet  Union  and  made  a 
cow  and  Prague. 

Antonio  Isa  Conde  trained 
went  to  Russia  and  Prague 

Pedro  JuUo  Mir  Valentlon 
a   close    friend   of    Castro's 
Communist  countries  go  as 

With  such  well-trained 
Ing  the  way,  the  Dominican 
up  a  military  headquarters 
points. 

AN  EDITOR  IS 

They  overran  a  p>olice  statlo;  i,  captured  and 
shot  policemen,  seized  poUct  weapons.  An 
anti-Communist  newspaper  fditor  was  ma- 
cbinegunned  to  death. 

They  stormed  the  gates  dt  the  National 
Palace.  Newspaper  building  3  were  sacked 
and   their  equipment  was  u^ed  to  put  out 


rece  at 


an  i 
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when  a  small 

attempted 

of  President 

officers'   revolt 

Revolutionary 

President 


Into  It  quick- 
after  the  first 
the  Castrolte 
busy   In   the 
ng  on  the  peo- 
for  Bosch. 


In  Cuba,  the 
i 

M^jia  Lluberes — 
invcflved  in  a  1963 
an  President 
Cuba. 
Maiisfleld,  Jr.,  has 
n  Cuba.    He  is 
he   Dominican 

ti^lnlng  in  Cuba 
and  Algeria, 
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trip  to  Mos- 
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reputed  to  be 
His   travels   to 
back  as  1947. 
Co^xmunlsts  lead- 
quickly  set 
armed  strong 


f£r 


re  bels  i 


propaganda  leaflets.  Banks  were  looted. 
Rebels  took  over  the  government's  radio  and 
television  stations. 

U.S.  officials  describe  the  operations  of  the 
rebel  leaders  as  being  in  "typical  Castro 
style."  The  rebels  paraded  captured  loyalists 
before  TV  cameras.  They  harangued  TV  and 
radio  audiences  with  Conxmunist  slogans  and 
denunciations  of  "the  bourgeois  reaction- 
aries" and  "imnerialists." 

Violence  spread,  and,  American  officials  say, 
the  character  of  the  revolution  changed. 

Communists  and  their  extreme-leftist  al- 
lies soon  made  up  a  slgniflcant  portion  of  the 
rebel  forces.  The  Communists  were  also 
decisively  Influencing  the  political  leadership 
of  the  rebellion,  which  in  the  beginning  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Bosch  party  leaders. 

JOBS  COMMUNISTS   COVET 

The  provisional  government  that  had  been 
set  up  by  the  rebels  were  induced  to  appoint 
several  persons  whose  Communist  sympathies 
and  associations  have  been  well  established. 
The  positions  they  got  were  ones  which  are 
important  to  Communists — such  as  attorney 
general  and  director  of  Investigations. 

The  original  leaders  of  the  revolt  soon 
realized  that  their  movement  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Communists.  So  they  gave  up  the 
fight  and  sought  asylum. 

No  important  civilian  leaders  of  that  orig- 
inal group  now  remain  with  the  rebels,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  officials.  Martinez  Francisco, 
PRD  secretary  general,  summed  up  the  sit- 
uation in  a  radio  address  to  the  nation  on 
April  28.    He  said: 

"I  beg  all  to  lay  down  their  arms,  because 
this  is  no  longer  a  Sght  between  political 
parties." 

It  was  on  that  date,  April  28,  that  U.S. 
marines  moved  in.  A  political  revolt.  In  Just 
4  days,  had  been  turned  into  a-Communist 
takeover. 

The  story  of  those  4  days,  now  revealed  by 
U.S.  officials,  is  what  caused  President  John- 
son to  act. 

I  From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

May   17,  1965) 

After  the  Battle  in  the  Caribbean 

(It  will  be  an  uneasy  peace,  at  best,  for  a 
long  time  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  U.S. 
troops  who  rushed  In  won't  rush  out  so  fast. 
Howard  Handleman  of  the  staff  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  tells  why  In  this  dispatch 
from  the  scene.) 

Santo  Domingo. — Every  sign  here  is  that 
Americans  will  be  saddled  with  a  policing 
job  in  this  republic  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  new  government,  when  one  can  be  estab- 
lished, will  need  time  to  prove  Itself.  Ten- 
sions are  too  deep-seated  for  a  conglomerate 
force  of  Latin-American  military  units  to 
provide  the  stabilizing  element  needed. 

As  many  as  20,000  civilians  now  carry 
arms.  Many  arms  will  be  hidden  away.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  easy,  either,  to  track  down 
and  Immobilize  the  Communist  leaders — a 
good  many  of  them  trained  In  Cuba  or  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

what  VIOLENCE  PROVED 

Some  conclusions  seem  clear  to  one  who 
knows  the  Island  and  who  has  gone  through 
the  recent  days  of  violence. 

The  first  Is  that  there  Is  no  real  base  on 
which  political  stability  can  rest  in  a  country 
with  a  rapidly  rising  population  and  an 
economy  depending  for  the  most  part  on 
sugar,  the  price  of  which  is  severely  de- 
pressed. 

The  United  States  is  probably  going  to  be 
forced  to  make  a  sharp  increase  in  aid. 

Another  point  being  made  is  t,hat  there  Is 
no  room  for  a  "dreamer"  at  the  head  of  any 
new  government.  When  Juan  Bosch  was 
President,  people  got  the  Idea  that  there 
was  pie  in  the  sky,  when  actually  the  out- 
look without  sizable  U.S.  help  would  seem  to 
be  hopeless. 


A  firm  conclusion  Is  that  U.S.  military 
Intervention  was  unavoidable  if  slaughter  of 
foreigners  was  to  be  jirevented.  It  Is  re- 
garded as  a  good  thing  that  U.S.  power  was 
adequate  to  deal  with  heavily  armed.  Com- 
munist-organized mobs.  If  action  had  not 
been  fast  and  In  force,  loss  of  life  would  have 
been  much  heavier,  and  a  takeover  by  Reds 
an  accomplished  fact. 

With  slower  action,  experts  say,  there  read- 
ily could  have  been  another  Castro-type  base 
for  Reds  in  the  Caribbean. 

When  U.S.  troops  had  been  on  Dominican 
soil  5  days.  President  Johnson,  on  May  3, 
officially  stated  that  the  role  of  those  troops 
was  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  as 
well  as  to  save  lives.  In  a  speech,  Mr.  John- 
son said : 

"The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not. 
and  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of  an- 
other Communist  Government  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere." 

The  President  with  those  words  reaffirmed 
U.S.  policy  justifying  Intervention  In  Com- 
munlsC  revolutions  anywhere  in  Latin 
America  the  United  States  chooses  to  move. 
That  policy  was  not  in  effect  In  January  1959. 
when  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  In  Cuba. 

FOR  U.S.  TROOPS,  NO  ENEMIES 

The  performance  of  U.S.  military  services 
In  Santo  Domingo  was  a  model  of  restraint. 
Marines  of  the  Second  Division  and  soldiers 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  have  not  been 
pjrmltted  to  shoot  unless  shot  at  first.  On  ' 
the  night  of  May  4,  troops  were  ordered  to 
end  combat  patrols  outside  their  lines.  This  ' 
was  considered  a  risky  restraint  In  the  midst 
of  heavily  armed  guerrillas.  Idea  was  to  keep 
U.S.  troops  from  appearing  aggressive. 

Rebels  have  not  been  referred  to  as  the 
enemy.  An  airborne  division  spokesman,  to 
avoid  using  the  word  enemy,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  describe  snipers  who  machlnegunned 
U.S.  paratroopers  as  people  who  are  anti- 
82d  Division. 

American's  have  big  guns  and  tanks  but 
have  not  been  permitted  to  use  them. 
Troops  were  cautioned,  also,  to  avoid  a  nor- 
mal practice  of  blowing  up  houses  filled  with 
snipers.  Officers  said  that  marines  and  para- 
troopers were  limited  to  band-held  weapons 
in  the  fighting. 

A  few  rounds  from  106-mllllmeter  recoil- 
less  rifles  and  from  antitank  bazookas  were 
fired  against  boats  that  sailed  Into  the  moutli 
of  the  Ozama  River  carrying  snipers.  Each 
of  the  boats  was  knocked  out,  one  a  larce 
vessel  apparently  filled  with  ammunition  for 
the  rebels.  The  ships  had  come  presumably 
from  Cuba. 

By  May  8,  the  number  of  American  service- 
men here,  either  ashore  or  afloat,  was  more 
than  30,000.  The  Army  had  14,345  para- 
troopers on  the  island;  the  Marine  Corps, 
6,924;  the  Navy,  8,314,  and  the  Air  Force,  626 
Many  will  be  incorporated  into  any  peace- 
keeping force  set  up  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Others  will  be  replaced  by 
Latin-American  troops. 

U.S.  DEATH  TOLL 

Casualties  among  U.S.  forces  between  April 
28,  when  first  marines  came  ashore,  and  May 
6  Included  13  dead,  more  than  60  wounded. 

That  toll  was  mounting  despite  a  so-called 
firm  cease-fire.  On  May  6,  four  marines  were 
killed  when  their  patrol  made  a  wrong  turn 
Into  the  rebel-held  zone  of  Santo  DomKtgo 
Rebel  machlneguns  cut  them  down  without 
warning. 

Refusal  of  the  rebels  to  observe  the  cease- 
fire was  taken  as  new  evidence  of  Commu- 
nists taking  over  what  started  out  as  a  popu- 
lar revolt  against  the  military  Junta  that  had 
been  in  power. 

A  semblance  of  order  was  restored  here 
only  after  U.S.  troops  established  an  Im- 
penetrable cordon  around  rebel-held  terri- 
tory in  the  heart  of  downtown  Santo 
Domingo.  In  effect,  American  servicemen 
bottled  up  the  rebels. 
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Until  that  cordon  was  established,  danger 
was  gpreat  that  the  capital  would  fall  to  the 
V^lnsurgents.  More  than  1,000  citizens  lay 
^dead  in  the  streets.  Rebels  had  broken  the 
back  of  Government  resistance  and  captured 
the  police  stronghold  of  La  Fortaleza  Ozana 
after  a  4-day  siege.  Large  quantities  of  guns 
and  ammunition  were  captured. 

When  the  truce  was  signed,  rebels  held  an 
area  of  about  2  square  miles  in  the  teeming 
heart  of  this  city  of  400,000.  U.S.  marines 
had  carved  out  and  are  holding  an  interna- 
tional refugee  zone  to  the  west  of  the  rebels, 
and  are  linked  by  a  3-mlle  corridor  to  U.S. 
paratroopers  to  the  east  of  the  rebels  and  at 
San  Isldro  Air  Base. 

RICE    IN    THE    CORRIDOR 

This  3-mile  corridor  is  a  busy  place  now. 
A  large  part  of  It  Includes  the  gay  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  as  long  as  American  soldiers 
stay  clear  of  diehard  rebels  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  unwelcome  to  Dominicans.  Stores  are 
open,  and  the  troops  are  making  purchases 
and  many  are  making  friends. 

On  an  average  day,  at  10  points  along  the 
"armed  corridor,"  U.S.  troops  handed  out 
20  tons  of  rice  to  civilians — all  comers,  no 
questions  asked — as  well  as  tons  of  beans  and 
powdered  milk. 

In  U.S.-held  areas,  Dominicans  seem  to 
respond  warmly  to  the  idea  that  U.S.  civil- 
ians, as  well  as  they,  are  stopped  at  check- 
points for  Identification. 

American  troops  are  trying  to  overcome 
initial  fear  and  resentment.  They  are  seek- 
ing to  leave  a  good  Impression  with  local 
citizens. 

At  first  there  was  fear  the  Americans  would 
charge  into  the  city  to  wipe  out  the  rebels. 
In  that  case,  thousands  upon  thousands 
could  have  been  slaughtered. 

Instead,  U.S.  troops  went  swiftly  about  the 
Job  of  evacuating  more  than  4,000  foreign 
civilians,  including  2,694  Americans  and 
1.373  from  41  other  nations.  Anyone  who 
wanted  to  leave  got  a  hand  from  the  United 
States. 

relief:  will  rr  be  real? 
American  officers  have  been  waiting  for 
the  first  Latin  American  military  contin- 
gents to  start  showing  up  in  force,  after  an 
OAS  vote  of  May  6  to  pitch  in  with  truce- 
keeping  chores. 

There  was  skepticism,  however,  about  any 
Idea  that  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  cut  back  In  Its  own  commitment  substan- 
tially, in  any  case. 

Some  Latin  American  states  voted  against 
the  peacekeeping  idea  altogether,  and  some 
big  countries — Mexico;  for  one — Indicated 
they  wouldn't  send  any  troops.  Intense 
Jealousies  and  rivalries  among  Latin  Ameri- 
cans raised  further  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
some  U.S.  officials  about  the  ability  of  many 
OAS  members  to  pull  their  weight.  For  now, 
Americans  here  agree,  it  will  be  the  United 
States  that  will  continue  to  bear  tne  bur- 
den—military as  well  as  economic — of  keep- 
ing the  country  from  going  down  the  drain. 
What  Latin  American  peacekeepers  will 
And  is  a  situation  that  U.S.  diplomats  de- 
scribe as  "an  unholy  mess." 

The  republic  is  drifting  without  a  leader — 
and  two  sides  claiming  pwwer. 

The  United  States  is  officially  neutral  but 
has  granted  a  sort  of  "working  recognition" 
to  a  military  Junta  backed  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin.  It  was  General  Wes- 
sm  y  Wessin  who  kept  the  rebels  from  power 
until  U.S.  forces  arrived. 

Rebels  a>e  led  by  Col.  Francisco  Caamafio 
Deno,  who  was  Inaugurated  as  "provisional 
President"  by  his  supporters  on  May  4.  Be- 
hind Colonel  Caamafio  and  400  other  mlU- 
Jary  rebels  are  between  10,000  and  20,000 
armed  civilians  who  now  appear  to  be  under 
the  control  of  foreign-trained  Communists, 
Intent  on  keeping  the  revolt   going  at  any 
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Colonel  Caamafio,  although  a  U£.-tralned 
career  officer,  does  not  stand  high  with  the 
United  States.  He  is  not  known  to  be  a 
Communist,  but  U.S.  officials  say  Caamafio 
"seems  to  be  moving  closer  to  the  Commu- 
nists." One  of  his  chief  advisers  is  Commu- 
nist leader  Fldelio  Despradel,  a  Castrolte. 

U.S.  officials  here  report  that  Caamafio 
conferred  with  Despradel  and  other  Red  lead- 
ers who  asked  for  Jobs  in  his  government  if 
he  won  power,  and  that  he  assure  their  es- 
cape from  the  country  If  he  lost.  Caamafio 
was  Kdd  to  have  agreed  to  this  In  return 
for  Red  backing. 

continuing  th.ie.\t 

Danger  of  a  Communist  takeover  still  ex- 
ists. American  officials  here  say  they  have 
no  doubt  of  that.  The  whole  rebellion  Is 
said  to  fit  Into  a  blueprint  for  subversion 
that  was  drawn  up  in  Havana  last  November 
at  a  secret  meeting  of  22  Latin  American 
Communist  parties. 

As  U.S.  officials  reconstruct  the  revolution 
here,  the  Castro-Communist  Influence  stands 
out  In  a  striking  way. 

When  18  rebels  took  over  the  government 
television  station  on  April  24,  to  start  things, 
the  two  announcers  who  were  used  were 
chosen  because  they  were  easily  recognized 
as  Communists. 

The  whole  Communist  organization  here 
was  geared  to  move  on  short  notice,  and  the 
three  main  Red  groups,  previously  split, 
united  to  move  together. 

Known  Communists  stood  on  trucks  and 
passed  out  guns  and  ammunition  to  any 
Dominicans  who  wanted  them.  At  the  Na- 
tional Palace,  15  well-|cnown  Communist 
leaders  were  deliberately  conspicuous  In  the 
way  they  gave  orders  to  rebel  elements.  On 
television,  in  those  first  days.  Reds  wore 
Castro-type  fatigue  caps  to  give  a  Castro 
flavor  to  the  revolt. 

American  officials  believe  the  Reds  did  all 
this  to  make  the  point  that  this  was  "their 
revolution." 

what  pnited  states  wants 

Trouble  with  the  Communists,  piled  on 
top  of  the  country's  natural  problems,  adds 
up  to  a  formidable  chore  for  the  United  States 
In  the  period  ahead.  Getting  the  OAS  to 
share  peacekeeping  tasks — even  in  token 
form*— Is  the  first  step  toward  a  solution. 
What  the  United  States  would  like  to  see,  be- 
yond a  durable  armed  truce.  Is  a  political 
compromise  that  would  bring  a  moderate 
provisional  regime  to  power  until  free  elec- 
tions can  be  held — preferably  under  OAS 
auspices. 

The  big  U.S.  problem  Is  to  find  a  politician 
capable  of  running  the  Dominican  Republic 
with  a  firm  band — even  an  Iron  hand.  If 
necessary — and  enable  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  Its  troops  soon. 

Assurance  of  any  lasting  political  settle- 
ment is  regarded  as  dim.  Fighting,  It  is 
felt,  has  solved  nothing,  merely  deepened  old 
resentments. 

Now,  with  Reds  committed  to  action, 
there's  prospect  of  prolonged  guerrilla-style 
war  In  the  countryside. 

U.S.  occupation  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic once  before  was  undertaken  with  hopes 
of  getting  out  quickly.  That  occupation, 
started  in  1916,  lasted  for  8  years. 

Once  again,  the  United  States  is  finding 
that  getting  in  Is  a  lot  easier  than  getting 
out. 


Sakto  Domingo. — American  offilcals  here 
are  convinced  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
that  the  man  who  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
Dominican  rebellion — Col.  Francisco  Caam- 
afio Deflo — is  only  a  front  for  the  real  con- 
spirators, the  Communists  behind  his  move- 
ment. 

Colonel  Caamafio  was  sworn  in  by  the 
rebels  as  "provisional  President"  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  May  4. 

To  reach  that  point,  according  to  evidence 
in  U.S.  hands,  the  colonel  was  forced  to 
make  a  marriage  of  convenience  with  the 
Communists.  And  now  an  old-line  Commu- 
nist, Pidelio  Despradel  Roques,  is  his  key 
adviser. 

PROMISE    TO    REDS 

This,  say  U.S.  Investigators,  is  what  hap- 
psned: 

Early  in  the  second  week  of  the  rebellion. 
Caamafio  met  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  top 
■  Communist  leaders  In  Santo  Domingo.  They 
were  men  who  represented  the  three  Com- 
munist parties  on  this  Island — followers  of 
the  Chinese  Reds,  the  Kremlin  Communists 
and  Fidel  Castro's  Cubans. 

Caamafio  made  a  deal : 

If  the  revolution  succeeds,  the  Commu- 
nists will  have  key  positions  in  his  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  revolution  fails.  Caamafio  has  agreed 
to  Insist  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  guarantee  safe  passage  for  the  Red 
leaders  so  they  can  get  out  of  the  country. 

Despite  Caamafio's  alalms  and  activities, 
the  United  States  says  there  is  no  effective 
government  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Americans  here  are  determined,  as  one  puts 
It,  "to  help  the  Dominicans  find  a  democrat- 
ic solution  to  their  problems."  But  finding 
it  is  going  to  be  difficult.  Indeed. 

The  United  States  is  opposed  to  accepting 
either  Caamafio  or  former  President  Juan 
Bosch  as  the  political  leader  of  this  troubled 
country.  While  neither  Is  considered  a  Com- 
munist, each  owes  big  political  debts  to  the 
Reds.  Of  Bosch,  one  American  said,  "He 
has  done  things  that  favored  the  Commu- 
nists." 

Thoughtful  Dominicans  not  involved  in  the 
current  disorder  are  casting  about  now  for 
a  man  who  can  lead  their  nation  back  to 
order. 

JPormer  President  Joaquin  Balaguer,  pres- 
ently in  exile  In  New  Tork,  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  a  possibility.  He  has  been 
keeping  hU  political  image  alive  here  through 
taped  broadcasts  for  a  year  or  more.  He  U 
believed  to  retain  a  good  deal  of  popularity. 

Gen.  Antonio  Imbert,  one  of  the  two  sur- 
viving members  of  the  group  that  assassi- 
nated former  dictator  Rafael  TruJtUo,  also  is 
being  mentioned.  He.  too,  is  considered  po- 
litically popular. 


[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  R€port. 

May  17,  1965) 

Who  Will  Rule  Now  in  Dominican 

Republic? 


(Next  big  Job:  finding  the  man  who  can 
put  the  Dominican  Republic  back  together 
again  and  still  keep  Communists  at  bay. 
United  States  wants  no  part  of  present  rebel 
leader  or  former  President  Juan  Bosch. 
Both  have  been  tainted  by  the  Reds.) 


THE  REAL  VILLAIN 

There  Is  no  easy  solution  to  today's  chaos. 
The  more  you  hear  about  what's  been 
going  on  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
more  you  come  to  this  conclusion:  The  real 
villain  Is  dictator  TruJUlo,  even  though  he 
Is  4  years  dead.  Every  line  you  follow  seems 
to  lead,  In  the  end,  to  the  old  dictator.  Under 
Trujlllo,  graft  became  a  privilege  of  the  gen- 
erals. One  reason  for  the  downfall  of  Presi- 
dent Donald  Reid  Cabral  is  that  he  tried  to 
take  this  privilege  away.  He  got  rid  of 
two  generals  and  fired  the  powerful  chief  of 
the  national  police.  But  It  was  enemies 
within  the  armed  forces  who  toppled  him 
from  office. 

Among  the  things  Reid  Cabral  wanted  to 
eliminate  was  a  contracts  racket  operated 
b^  top  military  men.  Until  Reid  Cabral  took 
ofllce.  military  contracting  officers  had  a  free 
hand  in  buying  supplies  from  abroad.  The 
standard  practice  was  to  buy  only  from  sales- 
men who  would  give  the  contracting  officer  a 
kickback  of  10  or  12  percent. 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  kind  of 
widespread  corruption  that  has  riddled  the 
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country  In  recent  years.    The 
public   had   no   foreign   debt^ 
Trujlllo  was  assassinated 
its  debts  totaled  almost  half 
As  President,  Beld  Cabral 
tracts  racket,  but  the  fact 
bring  him  down. 


Dominican  Be- 
at the   time 
P^ur  years  later, 
billion  dollars, 
inded  the  con- 
did  so  helped 


he 


SON  OF     THE  BUTCJ  ER 
CI  £tS 


tl  e 


The    TruJiUo    era    even 
over  the  new  reb«l  leader. 
He    is    the    son    of    the    lati 
Caamafio,  known  to 
nicero — "The  Butcher" — in 
Jillo.     Like  most  professional 
the  Dominican    Republic 
has  a  Trujlllo  background — ofie 
to  obscure — and  he  has 

You  don't  ha';c  to  be  on 
to  sense  the  conflicts  and 
permeate    the   place. 

These  conflicts  ousted  Boscl 
brought  the  dovmfall  of  Rel( . 
start  of  the  current  rebellion. 
Communist  elements  came 
They  persist  now,  leaving  mai^ 
minlcans  bating  each  other. 

That  is  why  It  will  be  a 
before  a  stable  government 
guide  this  troubled  country. 


a    shadow 
Colonel  Caamaflo: 
Gen.    Pausto 
Dominicans  as  El  Car- 
days  of  Tru- 
Army  men  in 
Cc^onel  Caameifio 
he  has  tried 
powerful  enemies. 

island  long 
)itterness   that 


in  1963.    They 

Cabral  at  the 

>ven  before  the 

the  surface. 

powerful  Do- 
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1  )ng,  long  time 
c4n  be  set  up  to 


[From  U.S.  News  Sc  World 
1965] 
Caubbsan  Riddle:  How 


F  efK>rt,  May  31, 
To  Let  Go 


Commurjlsts    remain    a 

lean  Republic. 

moved  in  to 


beci  use 


lo  ig 


Santo   Domingo. — ' 
very  real  threat  to  the  Doml 
4  weeks  after  the  V^  Marines 
block  a  Red  takeover  here. 

Known  Communists  are 
estimated  80  to  90  percent  of 
even  though   they  are  not  a 
who  appear  publicly  to  be  in 

There  is  some  danger — presAitly 
as  slight — that  the  Commur  Ists 
out  Into  the  countryside  anc 
the  revolt,  even  if  it  is  cholfed 
the  capital. 

What   heightens  the 
tunlties  for  troublemaking  is 
possible   Job  of   putting   tog^th^ 
based  coalition  government 
in  recent  days  negotiators  haVe 
brink  of  getting  a  cabinet  ori 
have  everything  collapse 
ture  publicity. 

Under  the  circumstances, 
that  it  probably  will  be  a 
the  bulk  of  the  30.000   U.S. 
scene  can  go  home. 

U.S.  ofSclals  were  heartened 
of  Brazil  on  May  21  to  senc: 
force — probably  as  many  as 
join  a  Latin  Anfierlcan 
here.  By  that  date,  only  toljen 
on  the  ground,  and  they  had 
nized. 

Even  when  the  VS.  goal  ol 
coalition  government  Is  attained 
problems  remaining  will 
able.    Hatreds  run  deep.    So 
complications. 

Look  at  this  tangle  of 

The  United  Nations  movec 
mlnican  Republic — its  first 
this  Hemisphere — to  try  to 
fire. 

The  U.N.  move  aroused  th  ! 
Organization  of  American 
pledged  itfelf  to  restore  ord^ 
accomplished  nothing. 

U.S.  officials,  many  of  them 
GAS  delays,  were  determined 
combination  of  Dominicans 
country. 

President  Johnson  rushed  a 
from  Washington — McGeorge 
House  adviser  on  foreign  policy 
retary  of  State  Thomas  Mann 
tary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance, 
Vaughn,  Assistant  Secretary 
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top-level  team 
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Under  Sec- 
Deputy  Secre- 
md  Jack  Hood 
if  State  of  In- 


ter-American Affairs.  The  mission:  to  get 
the  shooting  stopp>ed  and  set  up  a  provisional 
regime  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

DO&UNICANS   BADLT    DIVIDED 

The  high-ranking  troubleshootere  found 
that  the  Dominicans  themselves  seemed  al- 
most hopelessly  divided. 

Said  one  worried  diplomat:  "Everybody's 
playing  in  this  ball  game — and  there  are  too 
many  umpires." 

The  frustrations  of  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing, In  which  the  United  States,  the  U.N..  the 
GAS,  and  rival  Dominican  factions  were  in- 
volved, showed  what  the  United  States  was 
up  against  In  trying  to  put  the  Dominican 
Republic  back  together. 

Early  in  the  revolution,  the  United  States 
tried  without  success  to  get  rid  of  the  rebel 
leader.  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno.  Then, 
to  placate  the  rebels,  futile  attempts  were 
made  to  persuade  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wes- 
sin.  military  chief  of  the  loyalist  Junta,  to 
quit. 

IMBERT    STANDS   PAT 

In  the  fourth  week  of  the  conflict,  the 
United  States  turned  Its  pressure  on  Gen. 
Antonio  Imbert  Barreras,  the  man  it  had 
persuaded  to  take  on  the  presidency  of  the 
junta  just  10  days  before.  But  General  Im- 
bert resisted  all  suggestions  that  be  step 
aside. 

On  May  20.  General  Imbert,  at  a  news 
conference,  denied  that  the  Bundy  mission 
had  asked  him  to  resign.  His  associates, 
however,  told  a  different  story.  Said  one  of 
the  junta's  top  military  men,  who  attended 
negotiating  sessions: 

"Mr.  Vance  told  us  that  we  had  to  accept 
Antonio  Guzman,  a  friend  of  Juan  Bosch,  as 
interim  President  and  then  have  elections  in 
60  days  under  the  constitution  ot  1963, 
adopted  before  Bosch  was  deposed  as 
President. 

"We  said  we  did  not  object  to  Guzman 
but  that  we  could  not  accept  the  1963  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Vance  said  we  had  to  accept 
the  constitution  because  acceptance  was  the 
rebel's  top  demand. 

"Then  we  got  mad.  We  asked,  "Who  are 
the  rebels?  What  do  they  control?'  W.j 
pointed  out  that  they  controlled  only  down- 
town Santo  Domingo. 

"And  we  controlled  all  the  rest  of  the 
country." 

General  Imbert  argued  that,  if  the  United 
States  put  Mr.  Guzman  In  the  Presidency, 
the  Communists  would  take  over. 

No  claim  Is  made  that  Mr.  Guzman  Is  a 
Communist.  He  Is  a  Santiago  landowner 
who  was  Minister  of  Agriculture  when  his 
close  friend.  Mr.  Bosch,  was  President.  But 
the  Junta  and  Its  supporters  maintain  that 
Mr.  Bosch  and  his  associates  showed  that 
they  were  too  weak  to  stave  off  the  Com- 
munists. 

That  Is  an  example  of  the  suspicion  and 
enmity  which  permeate  the  Dominican 
political  atmosphere  and  hamper  U.S.  efforts 
to  restore  stability. 

The  Ualt«d  States  has  encountered  trouble 
in  finding  people  who  might  run  a  govern- 
ment of  national  unity. 

WE    HAVE    SOME    LEVERAGE 

In  spite  Of  the  difficulties,  the  United  States 
remained  determined  to  help  set  up  a 
coalition  government.    One  U.S.  official  said : 

"We  think  we  have  some  leverage  In  this 
situation.  By  keeping  a  strong  force  of 
marines  and  soldiers  we  are  making  it  clear 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  tossing  in  the 
sponge.  We  are  here  until  a  solution  Is 
reached. 

"The  basic  plan  remains.  We  want  a 
broad-based  regime  respresenting  the  widest 
possible  spectrum  of  leadership.  That 
means  professional  men  as  well  as  politicians 
drawn  from  several  parties.  The  broader 
the  better.  We  don't  put  as  much  stock  In 
getting  one  man — 'the'  man — as  In  getting 


a  representative  group  that  will  have  broad 
appeal." 

WHAT    BOSCH    LACKED 

An  opinion  expressed  by  some  Americans 
here  Is  that  Mr.  Bosch — once  thought  the 
idol  of  the  rebels — ruined  his  chances  for  a 
comeback  by  not  returning  Immediately  from 
exile  in  Puerto  Rico  when  the  revolt  begrn 
on  April  24.  One  comment:  "When  Borch 
didn't  show  up.  people  said  he  lacked  the 
guts  to  do  so.  And  if  there's  one  thing  thnt 
Latins  scorn  in  a  man  It  Is  lack  of  'macho'— 
mnnllness  or  courage." 

Political  worries — and  the  fighting  th;-.t, 
through  May  20.  had  cost  the  United  States 
20  men  killed  in  action,  102  wounded  and 
1  missing — are  only  part  of  the  problem 
Economic  headaches  already  acute  have  been 
.iggravated. 

Living  conditions  are  miserable  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  country's  3.5  million  people. 
Many  are  Illiterate. 

Sugar  Is  the  main  foreign -exchange  crop. 
But  production  costs  here  are  high,  world 
sugar  prices  are  down,  and  deeper  financi;:! 
trouble  results. 

Politically,  the  people  are  naive.  The 
reason  is  that,  for  more  than  30  years  under 
the  Trujlllo  dictatorship,  no  political  ac- 
tivity was  permitted. 

Now.  with  all  the  bloodshed  and  chaos  In 
Santo  Domingo,  some  Dominicans,  rich  and 
poor,  are  talking  wistfully  of  the  "good  old 
days"  when  Trujlllo  maintained  order  with 
an  iron  hand. 

This  attitude  has  led  diplomats  to  believe 
that  the  Dominicans  still  need  a  firm,  guid- 
ing hand — and  that  if  the  OAS  Is  imable  to 
do  the  Job,  It  must  be  done  by  the  United 
States. 

INSTANT    HERO 

The  way  the  unknown  Colonel  Caamiuio 
won  wide  support  overnight  was  a  shocker 
for  U.S.  officials.  The  Americans  said  that 
it  showed  how  Commdnists  might  be  able  to 
exploit  an  "Instant  hero"  as  a  figurehead 
while  they  executed  a,  Red  plot  to  take  over 
the  country. 

To  those  here,  It  seems  certain  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  dig  In  for  a  long 
stay  If  the  Dominican  Republic  Is  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  years  of  oppression,  an 
Imbalanced  economy  and  the  political 
hatreds  which  exploded  In  civil  war. 

(Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  May  31. 

1965] 

The    Nightmare    op    Civu,    Was — Lite    in 

Dominican  Capital  Santo  Domingo 

After  4  weeks  of  anarchy,  life  in  this  em- 
battled city  has  taken  on  the  character  of  a 
nightmare. 

This  is  accentuated  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  war — the  troops  and 
tanks,  the  sharp  crack  of  rifle  flre.  the  omi- 
nous booming  of  heavier  weapons,  the  acrid 
odor  of  gunpowder,  the  stench  of  garbage 
burning  In  the  streets. 

Almost  nothing  is  normal. 

In  Santo  Domingo's  northern  suburbs. 
armed  bands  have  disrupted  crowded  Indus- 
trial areas.  Major  plants  have  been  forced 
to  close,  idling  thousands  of  workers.  Food- 
dlstrlbutlon  trucks  have  been  hijacked. 

PASSWORD:    FOOD 

Food  reaches  both  the  rebel-held  zone  in 
downtown  Santo  Domingo  and  the  Interna- 
tional safety  zone  sealed  off  by  U.S.  forces  vi.i 
trucks  from  the  countryside. 

The  U.S.  ring  around  the  rebel  zone  opens 
for  food  trucks  going  in  and  out.  Attacks 
on  the  trucks  have  occurred  outside  the  sec- 
tor guarded  by  American  marines  aijd  sol- 
diers. Pood  distribution  continues,  but  fear 
of  marauders  causes  truckdrlvers  to  race 
away  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 

In  the  international  zone,  food  stores  and 
restaurants  are  reopening.     The  aromas  of 
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strong,  black  coffee  and  Dominican  rum  are 
in  the  air  again. 

An  outdoor  market  began  operating  before 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  revolution. 
It  has  become  a  flourishing  center  of  street 
stalls.  For  sale  are  fresh  vegetables,  fruit, 
freshly  butchered  lambs  or  goats,  hanging 
on  dirty  boards  In  the  hot  sun,  attracting 
buzzing  swarms  of  files. 
^  On  the  street  alongside  the  market,  young 
Dominicans  hawk  American  cigarettes — by 
the  carton. 

Inside  the  rebel  zone,  few  stores  are  open. 
Most  are  boarded  up.  There  has  been  loot- 
ing. Walk  down  the  palm-Uned  streete,  and 
you  see  stores  that  have  been  stripped  of 
their  goods. 

In  the  International  zone.  Dominican  police 
are  back  at  work,  directing  traffic,  guarding 
buildings  against  looters. 

When  the  civil  war  erupted,  schools  were 
closed.  In  the  third  week  of  the  revolution, 
a  few  primary  schools  reopened  in  the  safety 
zone.  But  schools  in  the  rebel  area  still  are 
closed.  Children  cluster  around  rebel  sen- 
tries on  the  street  corners. 

Water  and  electricity  again  are  usually 
available  In  both  zones.  But  not  always. 
Electric  power  was  shut  off  for  several  hours 
on  May  16,  for  example. 

The  main  post  office  is  In  the  rebel  zone. 
But  a  substitute  main  office  was  set  up  in 
the  fairgrounds.  Inside  the  international 
zone,  and  mall  service — Including  postal 
money  orders — has  been  carried  on  with  re- 
markable efficiency. 

Throughout  the  revolution,  hundreds  of 
government  employees  have  been  hard  at 
work.  From  the  beginning,  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Welfare  has  been  helping  to  dis- 
tribute food,  even  inside  the  rebel  zone 
Employees  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
have  tolled  to  clean  up  the  city,  hoping  to 
avert  an  epidemic. 


Amertca  are  on  notice  that  they  can  face 
military  intervention  If  they  attempt  a  take- 
over. 

As  for  this  Island  republic :  It  Is  clear  that 
outside  military  forces,  including  U.S.  troopa, 
wiU  be  here  for  a  long  time.  The  alternative 
Is  revival  of  fighting  between  heavily  armed 
groups  all  over  the  country. 

A  major  task  of  rebuilding  the  Dominican 
economy  lies  ahead. 

Whoever  leads  a  new  government  will  be 
under  much  pressure  to  redistribute  land. 
During  the  31  years  of  Trujlllo  dictatorship, 
the  Trujlllo  family  gained  control  of  35  per- 
cent of  the  arable  land  and  65  percent  of  the 
sugar  production,  which  Is  the  mainstay  of 
the  economy. 

The  Trujlllo  holdings  now  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  but  no  move  has 
been  made  to  put  the  land  Into  Individual 
hafids.  In  any  event,  a  sugar  economy  no 
longer  can  support  the  Island's  3.5  million 
people.  There  will  have  to  be  a  basic  change 
in  agricultural  production,  probably  financed 
and  directed  by  farm  specialists  from  the 
United  States. 

HIGH    COST   OP    ARMY 


MEETING   THE    PAYROLLS 

The  United  States  gave  the  beleaguered 
city's  shaky  economy  a  lift  by  lending  $750  000 
to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  meet  overdue 
payrolls.  People  living  m  the  rebel  zone  can 
go  through  U.S.  military  checkpoints  to  col- 
lect their  back  pay. 

In  the  rebel  zone,  grocery  stores  serve  as 
banks.  With  most  other  stores  closed  gro- 
cers were  authorized  by  rebel  leaders  to  cash 
government  checks.  The  Dominican  Junta 
announced  on  the  radio  that  It  would  guar- 
antee payment  of  the  checks. 

As  weeks  of  tension  and  terror  go  on  some 
people  work,  some  fight>-and  some  Just  seem 
to  sit  and  wait  for  the  nightmare  to  end. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  June 

7.  1965] 

And  Now:   What  Next  in  Santo  Dominoo? 

Santo  Domingo.— The  cost  has  been  high- 

ives  of  20  American  servicemen,  more  than 

100      wounded.       uncounted       Dominicans 

itilled— plus  millions  of  dollars  Involved  In 

supporting  an  operation  of  22,000  U  S  troops 

Yet.  out  of  it  all,  these  things  are  being 
counted  as  accomplishments. 

A  second  "Cuba"  In  the  Caribbean  has 
been  checked.  Slaughter  among  the  thou- 
sands of  American  and  foreign  residents  of 
the  island  was  avoided.  The  Organization  of 
American  States,  for  the  first  time  In  its 
history,  was  prodded  Into  taking  on  the  role 
Of  armed  policeman. 

Brazil,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Kica  are  the  countries  that  have  come 
through  with  contingents  of  troops  or  police 
ror  the  Inter-American  force  under  the  OAS 
Banner.  U.S.  troops  make  up  the  bulk  of 
that  force,  but  a  Brazilian  general  commands 

A    WARMINO  TO    "CASTEOS" 

As  a  result  of  the  Dominican  precedent, 
Castro-type     leaders     all     through     Latin 


Another  essential  is  to  cut  down  on  the 
cost  of  the  Dominican  military  establish- 
ment. The  government  has  been  spending 
40  percent  of  Its  Income  to  support  the 
armed  forces.  Officers  have  struggled  to  ob- 
tain posts  which,  foreign  diplomats  say,  have 
proved  Immensely  profitable  to  some  In  graft 
and  i'avors. 

The  problems  that  He  ahead  are  compli- 
cated by  the  poverty  and  Illiteracy  of  the  Do- 
minican people.  About  70  percent  cannot 
read  or  write.  Per  capita  Income  of  $200  a 
year  compares  with  $2,650  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  TruJlllo's  assassination  In  1961,  the 
United  States  has  poured  economic  aid  into 
the  island.  Despite  this,  the  economy  Is  in 
dire  shape.  Oppressive  taxes  and  unrealistic 
wage  rates,  along  with  the  decline  in  world 
sugar  prices,  have  made  sugar  plantations 
uneconomic. 

The  country  Is  a  mixture  of  races.  Offi- 
cial estimate  Is  that  15  percent  of  the  Do- 
minicans are  white,  15  percent  Negro,  and  |70 
percent  of  mixed  blood.  Political  views  of 
these  groups  often  conflict. 

Politically,  traditions  -are  based  on  the 
legacy  of  hatred  and  violence  left  by  Tru- 
jlllo. All  of  this  compounds  the  political 
confusion.    Says  one  U.S.  official: 

"There  is  a  very  deep-seated  division 
among  the  leaders  here.  There  is  almost 
a  polarization  of  opposing  opinions.  Our 
task  is  to  find  political  figures  and  forces  that 
can  puU  together  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  middle  ground,  those  who  would  reject 
either  communism  or  TruJIUolsm." 

In  an  interview  on  May  26,  Gen.  Antonio 
Imbert  Barreras  told  me  that  the  Junta  he 
heads  will  make  no  concessions  to  the  reb- 
els and  will  not  accept  any  solution  "Im- 
posed from  outside."  That's  an  example  of 
what  mediators  are  up  against. 

One  hot  dispute  Involves  the  rebels*  In- 
sistence upon  a  constitution  tailored  to  their 
demands. 

Among  other  points  of  disagreement :  How 
to  deal  with  known  Communists  who  have 
had  key  roles  in  the  civil  war.  How  to  dis- 
arm the  groups  and  ordinary  citizens  who 
were  Issued  weapons— oi'  armed  themselves— 
when  the  rebellion  erupted.  How  to  enforce 
guarantees  against  vengeance. 

YEARS  FOR  REBUILDING 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  pres- 
ent crisis  is  ended.  Then  comes  the  big  job 
or  rebuilding  the  economy — a  Job  which 
could  take  years,  with  the  United  States  pro- 
viding much  of  the  technical  aid  and  most 
of  the  money. 
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[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  July  19 

1965] 
U.S.  Am  Whilk  the  Bullets  Flt— The  Real 
Dominican  Stobt 
(If  you  are  wondering  what's  reaUy  go- 
ing on  In  the  revolt-torn  Dominican  Re- 
public— it  is  the  sporadic  gunfire,  political 
Jockeying,  the  presence  of  United  States  and 
other  foreign  soldiers  that  make  headlines. 
But  the  deeper  story  is  a  maisslve  under- 
taking by  the  United  States  to  save  the 
country  from  itself.  U.S.  aid  officials  rushed 
In  with  the  troops.  Mission :  emergency  re- 
lief to  stave  off  collapse,  then  long-range 
development  to  remake  the  place.  That 
started  almost  the  moment  the  revolution 
broke.  So  far.  $41  million  In  U.S.  aid  has 
gone  In.  Millions  more  are  on  the  way 
In  charge  Is  Alexander  Flrfer.  a  U.S  expert 
sent  m  from  Bolivia  after  earlier  experience 
In  Puerto  Rico's  Operation  Bootstrap.  Pol- 
lowing  Is  the  story  of  U.S  rescue  operations 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  In  Mr.  Flrfer's 
ovm  words,  as  told  to  Howard  Handleman 
of  the  staff  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Rtport.) 

Santo  Domingo— When  this  thing  broke 
In  April,  we  were  faced  with  a  problem  that 
can  be  compared  with  the  problem  of  getting 
an  automobile  moving.  An  automobile  has 
three  gears.  We  had  three  stages  to  eo 
through. 

Let's  take  our  three  gears  In  order. 

The  first,  low  gear,  consisted  basically  of 
doing  everything  we  could  to  make  sure  the 
revolution  didn't  break  u|)  the  channels  of 
distribution— or  the  functioning  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

We  had  to  do  that  to  make  sure  that  peo- 
ple had  enough  to  eat.  So  we  started  with 
the  program  to  distribute  food.  We  had  to 
make  sure  that  if  Dominicans  were  going  to 
fight  each  other,  they  would  be  fighting 
about  the  real  Issues  that  were  bothering 
them— not  get  pulled  Into  the  fight  because 
somebody's  baby  was  hungry. 

The  easiest  way  to  measure  what  this  oper- 
ation did  Is  to  point  out  that,  before  the 
revolution,  the  food  program  here  was  feed- 
ing about  7  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  As  we  got  Into  stage  one— our  low 
gear— we  raised  that  to  17  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple.    That  Is  an  extremely  high  figure. 

The  7  percent  was  high.  It  points  up  the 
fact  that  our  country  recognized,  even  be- 
fore this  revolution,  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  coming  out  of  a  period  of  dicta- 
torship and  was  going  through  substantial 
change  In  the  social  structure,  and  therefore 
needed  help  to  feed  Its  people. 

With  the  revolution,  the  need  for  food  aid 
Increased  enormously.  Let  me  give  an  exam- 
ple: 

In  the  town  of  Monte  Cristl.  a  liter  of 
peanut  oil  cost  70  cents  before  the  revolu- 
tion. Peanut  oU  is  essential  in  Dominican 
cooking.  The  price  started  climbing  the 
minute  the  revolution  broke  out.  It  went 
all  the  way  up  to  $2.50.  The  moment  we 
announced  that  we  were  sending  peanut  oil 
Into  Monte  Crlstl.  the  price  dropped  back 
to  90  cents  a  liter. 

Now.  roughly,  that's  what  this  first-gear 
operation  did.  It  kept  tempers  down  In  this 
tropical  climate,  where  tempers  can  flare 
easily. 

The  other  part  of  this  operation  was  meet- 
ing the  Government  payroll. 

So  gear  one  consisted  of  emergency  steps 
to  keep  the  economy  moving,  so  that  ex- 
traneous issues  didn't  get  mixed  up  with 
the  real  political  differences  they  were  fight- 
ing about.  We  wanted  them  to  concentrate 
on  their  real  differences— and  hope  that 
somehow  these  can  be  resolved. 

To  meet  Government  payrolls,  we  gave 
about  $14  million— and  another  $10  million 
or  so  is  being  paid  out  in  the  current 
olstrlbutlon.    The   money  goes   to  pay  all 
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As  gear  1   got   going  full 
able  to  start  thinking  about 

This  gear  2  consists  of  a 
lems.    How  can  you  get  the 
once  more?     How  can  you 
where  people  get  American 
not  on  their  Jobs?     Is  there 
some  works  projects  going? 

Over  all,  Is  there  some  way 
economy  running  enough  so 
least  getting  something  for 
dollars  you  spend? 

As   the   first   moves   in 
to  get  a  sorles  of  public  works 
W;iny  of  these  had  been 
revolution. 

The  aid  ml>&lon  before  us 
only  a  year.     Aid  had  been 
months  after  Juan  Bosch  « 
and  a  whole  new  aid  team  hai  I 
Well.  It  normally  takes  about 
up  an  aid  program  ajid  begin 

Heaven  knows  how  long  it'i 
•us  now.    We've  got  orders  to 
less  time  than  a  year.     But 
vantage.     A  lot  of  projects 
ffe  were  able  to  review  thesi 
also  to  take  a  look  at  a  n 
works  projects. 

Let  me  give  you  an  exampl  ; 

There  Is  a  big  pipeline 
river  near  Haina  that  is 
water  to  Santo  Domingo 
here  has  been  a  constant 
The  project  was  held  up  by 
tiations.     We  said.  "Well,  let 
all  this.     If  we're  going  to 
spend    it   on   something 
up  the  money  for  the  pipel 
won't  have  to  be  any  more  nei 
It."     So,  at  this  moment,  we 
with  an  American  construction 
the  three  major  supply  lines 
Tliat  will  bring  water  to  the 
cost  about  $2  million. 

Another  project,  which 
started,  is  for  Irrigation 
a  substantial  supply  of  water 
dikes  for  irrigation. 

A  lot  of  these  dikes  have 
tained,  partly  because,  as 
November,   It   looked   like 
going  to  fall  apart 
acroES  some  people,  little 
been  paid  since  as  far  back  as 

Well,    these    Irrigation 
cleaned  easily.     What  we  die 
another  American  company, 
take  a  look  at  the  canals,  anc 
we  can  do."    Well,  we  put 

Beth  these  contracts  were  s: 
day   In  Washington — June 
And  the  engineers  are  down 
Ing  out  final  details  before 

The  main  point  In  gear  2 
working.      You    have    to 
projects  to  keep  people 
during  the  time  It  takes  you 
ment  projects  and  get  them 

Gear    2    was    put    togethe  • 
weeks'  planning.    We  kept 
niclans,  beating  them   over 
made  some  of  them  try  to 
We  made  them  pull  old 
used  files.    We  made  them  trj 
old  plans  that  had  been  lost  o 
the  Embassy  had  to  destroy 
In  the  first  days  of  the 

We  really  put  together  a 
$6    million    worth    of 
works  operations.    We  now  ar 
out  a  road  between  Azua  and 
are  finishing  up  a  number 
had  been  started.     We  are 
agricultural   schools   that 
started  planning  before 
In  preparing   for   stage   3, 
It,  because  then  agrlcultxire 
priority. 
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We  g^ve  people  employment — which  Is  a 
gear  2  job — and  we  keep  them  on  the 
farms,  where  they  will  be  needed  when  gear 
3  starts.  That's  the  kind  of  Integration 
you  get  as  you  cross  from  one  gear  to  an-  _ 
other. 

Now,  let's  look  at  stage  3 — the  third 
gear.  Praniily.  that's  what  interests  me  the 
most.  That's  where  you  take  a  look  at  this 
economy  and  ask  what  is  needed  to  make  it 
tick.  You  try  to  find  the  major  areas  where 
you  might  be  able  to  do  something  to  change  • 
the  economy  for  the  better.  You  start  ex- 
ploring: Is  it  commerce?  Is  It  shipping?  Is 
it  agriculture?  Is  it  industry?  What  is  It 
that  would  make  the  difference  here? 

After  that,  you  come  up  with  a  scheme 
that,  l-i  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment terminology,  you  call  priorities.  You 
pick  cut  those  areas  where  you  can  get  the 
biggest  results  the  quickest. 

The  most  important  priority.  It  seems  to 
us,  is  agriculture — for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  you've  got  a  fairly  good  agricultural 
system  going  in  this  country.  The  real  ques- 
tion is:  Can  you  shove  It  along,  can  you 
boost  it?  You -certainly  can  do  a  good  deal, 
like,  for  example,  growing  the  kinds  of  things 
you  can  sell  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Florida.  The 
Cubans  used  to  have  these  markets.  The 
demand  there  is  beef.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Dominican  Republic  shouldn't  grow 
enough  beef  to  meet  Its  own  needs  and  ex- 
port to  the  Caribbean  countries,  too. 

Let's  see  If  we  can  divide  the  priority  called 
agriculture  into  subprioritles. 

The  first  subpriority  under  this  will  be  to 
take  some  of  these  commodities  we  know 
about  and  start  producing.  What  we've 
done — and.  fortunately,  this  was  In  the 
v;orks — we've    got    a    contract    with    Texas 

A.  &  M.  for  11  top  technicians  in  forage 
crops,  vegetables,  cattle.  They  are  Just  start- 
ing to  come  aboard.  The  first  two  arrived 
at  the  end  of  June.  These  people  will  help 
us  decide  which  crops  make  sense,  which 
crops  you  should  get  at  first. 

Then,  along  with  this  team,  well  have  a 
group  of  people  working  on  marketing.  But 
before  we  get  Into  marketing,  which  is  sub- 
priority  B,  what  you've  got  to  look  at  Is: 
"Well,  all  right,  but  once  you  make  up  youi 
mind  what  ought  to  be  produced,  how  do 
you  make  sure  it  does  get  produced?"  And 
the  answer  to  this  was:  "Why  don't  we 
divide  up  this  fairly  small  country  Into,  say, 
12  regional  zones?" 

Why  don't  we  pick,  for  Instance,  the  seats 
of  the  agricultural  bank,  where  the  credit  is 
handed  out?  Then  see  If  we  can't  put  one 
really  top  American  extension  type  in  each 
one  of  these,  and  tell  these  12  guys  we  pick 
up:  "You're  In  competition  with  each  other. 
Boy,  let's  see  what  your  zone  can  do." 

Now.  backstopping — or  really,  supporting — 
this  emphasis  on  production  in  subpriority 

B,  which  is  marketing:  We've  got  "to  make 
sure  that  what  we  teU  someone  to  produce 
he  can  sell  So  there  is  a  substantial  effort 
on  marketing — first.  Internal;  second,  the 
Caribbean;  third,  the  United  States.  We  are 
aiming  at  the  markets  that  the  Cubans  used 
to  meet  before — tobacco,  cigars,  fruits,  vege- 
tables— particularly  the  winter  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

The  next  subpriority  is  credit.  It's  going 
to  take  a  fair  amount  of  money,  the  way  it 
does  back  home,  to  help  a  man  buy  the  seed 
and  the  animals  he  needs,  and  to  fix  up  his 
place  so  he  can  produce. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  in  all  this  Is 
that  we  still.  In  effect,  are  designing  a  new 
development  program — that  stage  three  is 
still  a  dream.   - 

But  let's  get  back  to  our  list  of  priorities. 
No.  1.  which  we  have  been  discussing,  Is  agri- 
culture.    No.  2  has  to  do  with  transportation. 

Unless  you  can  get  this  product  you  grow 
Into  the  market,  unless  you  can  get  the  prod- 
ucts off  the  farm,  onto  some  of  the  major 


roads,  you're  not  going  to  do  much  good. 
You've  got  to  make  sure  that  the  man  stays 
out  In  the  country,  producing.  He  has  to 
be  able  to  send  his  products  out,  and  then 
the  Income  comes  back  to  him — and  maybe 
he  can  even  end  up  buying  a  television  set. 
So  we  must  have  farm-to-market  roads. 

BRmCES    THAT    STOP    IN     UmSTREAM 

The  problem  varies  tremendously  in  this 
country.  Some  places  have  good  roads.  But 
there  are  places  which  I  have  seen  where 
bridges  don't  go  all  the  way  across  rivers. 
There  are  roads  in  the  mountains  which  I've 
traveled  where,  frankly,  I  had  my  fingers 
crossed,  and  wondered  whether  we  could  get 
across  the  narrow  strips  of  roadway  left  after 
landslides. 

OK,  let's  get  Into  the  third  priority — edu- 
cation. Some  figures  I  have  on  education 
are  pretty  shocking.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
kids  in  this  country  apparently  don't  go  to 
school.  And  about  70  percent  of  the  teach- 
ers don't  have  more  than  a  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  education. 

Well,  you  cant  do  very  much  educating 
with  that  kind  of  thing,  so  we  are  thinking 
of  making  education  priority  No.  3.  We  will 
concentrate  first  on  agricultural  education. 
It's  just  easier  to  spend  4  years,  or  even  3 
years,  on  a  youngster,  making  him  what  the 
Latinos  call  perlto.  That  means  half  an  ex- 
pert. With  that  much  training,  we  then  can 
tell  the  youngster,  "All  right,  now  you  know 
something  about  agriculture.  Go  back  to 
your  father's  farm  and  do  something  with 
it." 

Actually,  some  of  these  children  may  end 
up  In  a  Government  bureaucracy.  That's 
OK,  too.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  people 
with  better  training  than  some  of  those  who 
now  work  In  some  of  these  agricultural 
Institutions. 

Priority  foiu'  Is  an  Interesting  one.  For  a 
while,  we  didn't  think  It  was  going  to  be  a 
priority  at  all.  It's  industrial  development. 
We  weren't  quite  siire  that  the  Industrial 
development  In  this  country  had  gotten  to 
the  stage  where  you  sould  say,  "OK,  let's  r.!l 
get  out  behind  Industry,  and  let's  try  to 
make  something  go."  But  the  more  we've 
examined  the  Dominican  situation,  and  the 
more  we  talk  to  Dominican  entrepreneur.^, 
the  more  we've  run  into  a  buccaneer  spirit 
that  is  really  encouraging. 

For  example,  the  people  of  Monte  Crlstl 
have  a  development  association.  They  al- 
ready have  made  a  deal  with  some  company 
in  Florida  to  sell  melons  and  tomatoes  that 
they  arent  even  growing  yet.  But  they 
know  they  can  grow  them  and  satisfy  the 
Florida  market. 

We  find  many  people  with  ideas.  So  man', 
In  fact,  that  we  are  bringing  in  a  man,  under 
contract,  to  take  a  look  at  a  number  of  Idens 
that  we  didn't  originate — ideas  that  came 
from  Dominicans. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  these,  because 
It  Illustrates  the  kind  of  thing  we  run  across. 

The  other  da/  the  mayor's  office  of  the 
town  of  BanI  sent  a  delegation  of  very  solid 
citizens  to  see  me.  They  have  a  number  of 
industrial-development  Ideas. 

One  was  this:  They  have  a  building  and 
sewing  machines  and  workers  who  are  Idle. 
They  want  to  gp  into  the  shlrtmaklng  btasl- 
ness.  But  they  need  some  working  capital 
to  buy  material  to  make  the  shirts.  They 
added  that,  frankly,  they  also  would  like  to 
have  someone  who  can  help  out  on  produc- 
tivity. Well,  when  you  get  people  comlngfto 
you  with  ideas  like  this  who've  put  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  resources  needed,  and  then  say, 
"Can  you  help  us  go  the  rest  of  the  way?" 
this  Is  encouraging. 

MANY  POSSIBrLrriES  FOR  INDtrSTRIES 

What  has  happened  to  us  Is  this :  The  more 
we  look  at  this  pltice,  the  more  convinced  we 
are  that  there  are  many  possibilities  for  food 
processing,  for  textiles,  for  a  number  of  other 
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industries.  So  I'm  beginning  to  think  In 
terms  of  my  old  experiences  with  the  Puerto 
Rican  development  program.  I  think  you 
cm  stimulate  a  series  of  new  industrial  in- 
vestments here,  and  we've  already  started  by 
signing  a  contract  to  have  some  feasibility 
studies  made. 

Finally,  let's  take  a  look  at  priority  No. 
5— the  whole  range  of  administrative  and 
fiscal  reform.  The  question  for  us  is: 
How  do  you  help  this  Government  shape  up? 
How  do  you  cut  down,  for  Instance,  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  mUltary?  If  it's  safe  to 
do  tliat,  it  would  go  far  toward  bringing 
the  budget  into  balance. 

We  stopped  at  priority  five  because  that's 
as  much  as  you  should  try  to  think  about 
at  the  moment.  Actually,  as  we  go  along,  we 
may  cut  the  size  of  the  program,  because  you 
Just  can't  cover  too  many  fronts  at  the 
s.ime  time. 

Right  now,  for  example,  we  are  entering 
what  they  call  the  dead  season  In  sugar. 
The  sugar  corporation  people  came  to  us  and 
said,  'Under  the  emergency  flnancmg.  we 
normally  do  a  lot  of  repair  work  and  fix  up 
the  mills  during  the  dead  season,  to  keep  the 
rnillhands  working,  at  least.  But  there  Is 
no  Government  to  turn  to  now.  and  we  don't 
have  enough  money,  because  we  are  losing 
money  at  this  time." 

So  we  have  built  into  the  emergency  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  budget  about 
$2.6  million  to  help  buy  some  machin- 
ery for  emergency  repairs.  We  had  to  do  it. 
If  we  didn't,  sugar  production  would  be  hurt 
next  year.  Secondly,  you've  got  to  keep  as 
many  people  working  as  you  can — prefer- 
ably on  productive  projects  like  this. 

HELP  THEM  FIND  THEDl  DESTINY 

What  about  the  future? 

Well,  all  I  can  tell  you  is  from  what  I 
know  as  an  economist.  This  country  needs 
a  good  deal  of  help.  I  am  sure  that  any 
people  has  enough  pride  in  Itself,  Is  Inven- 
tive enough— if  you  can  only  help  these 
people  find  their  own  soul,  their  own  destiny. 
Then  they  can  cut  short  the  period  of  time 
in  which  they  will  need  development  aid 

The  real  question  for  the  Americas  here  is 
not  to  develop  the  Dominican  Republic  but 
to  find  some  way  to  make  these  people  decide 
to  solve  their  own  problems,  and  get  at  them. 


(From  Newhouse  newspapers,  June  1961 J 
Castbo-Commitnist  Takeover  Menaces 
Dominicans 
(By  Daniel  James) 
Mirxico  CriY.— The  main  danger  threaten- 
ing the  Dominican   Republic,   in   the   wake 
of  the  assassination  last  week  of  Generalis- 
simo Rafael  TrujlUo,  is  of  a  Communist  take- 
over with  the  aid  of  Fidel  Castro.     That  is 
the  fear  expressed  by  Dominican  exiles  here 
'In  my  opinion,  I  think  the  Communists 
have  been  preparing  for  this  situation  and 
are  ready  to  Jump  In  at  any  time.    That  is  the 
main  danger." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  veteran  former 
Dominican  diplomat  and  ex-son-ln-law  of 
the  fallen  Caribbean  dictator.  Dr.  Ram6n 
Brea  Messina. 

Dr.  Brea  Messina  was  married  to  TruJlUo's 
oldest  daughter,  Flor  de  Oro-Flower  of 
oold— after  she  divorced  Porflrlo  Rublrosa 
ner  first  husband,  some  years  ago.  He  was 
the  Dominican  Ambassador  to  Mexico  three 

fi^!^'  i""*,','  *'*'''y  '^"'  *^^"  ^^  ^^  trans- 
ferred to  Venezuela.    There,  In  August  1957 

f„^  »/°^*  ''"^  Trujilio  and  thereafter  came 
to  Mexico  to  live. 

"I  devoutly  hope  that  we  dont  fall  Into 
Communist  hands,"  said  Brea  Messina. 

rJ^.*.*^"™"^""'*^  "■■*  °o*  strong  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  pointed  out,  but 
mey  have  kept  their  organization  intact  and 
can  expect  plenty  of  help  from  Red  Cuba 
m.Ir*  'Popular  Socialist  Party  of  the  Do- 
minican RepubUC'-aa  the  Communists  we 


formally  knovm— Is  in  fact  the  creation  of 
Us  Cuban  counterpart  and  bears  the  same 
name. 

The  strangest  thing  about  the  birth  of 
the  Dominican  PSP  is  that  Generalissimo 
Trujilio  himself  presided  over  it  as  a  sort 
of  political  midwife. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n.  the  Do- 
minican dictator  was  anxious  to  establish 
domestic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  order  to  curry  its  favor  he  thought  it 
might  be  pleased  to  have  a  branch  of  world 
communism  in  his  Island.  His  fellow  dic- 
tator in  Cuba  at  the  time,  Fulgencio  Batista, 
had  given  the  Communists  two  posts  in  his 
Cabinet  and  the  Cuban  Communist  Party 
was  then  (as  now)  the  center  of  Caribbean 
Red  activities  and  the  logical  group  to  suo- 
p:y  TrujUlo's  need.  ^      ^  .         ^ 

Accordingly,  he  sent  his  Undersecretary 
of  Labor,  Ramon  Marrero,  to  see  the  Cuban 
PSP  leaders  In  Havana.  (Marrero,  who  be- 
came Secretary  of  Labor,  died  under  mysteri- 
ous circumstances  2  years  ago  after  reveal- 
ing to  a  U.S.  newsman  that  he  was  secretly 
ahiicd  against  TruJiUo.)  The  Cuban  Reds 
obliged  by  sending  three  of  their  organizers 
to  CiUdad  Trujilio,  the  Dominican  capital 
and  they  established  the  Dominican  PSp' 
started  a  Communist  newspaper.  El  Popular' 
and  organized  some  labor  unions. 

Today,  thanks  to  Trujilio.  the  Communists 
have  what  may  weU  be  the  only  well-orga- 
nized group  Inside  the  Dominican  Republic 
apart  from  the  Government's  own  Dominican 
party.  The  latter,  which  was  purely  a  per- 
sonal political  machine  of  TrujUlo's,  may 
split  up  into  warring  factions  now  that  its 
chief  is  dead,  exiles  here  feel. 

Although  TrujlUo  outlawed  the  PSP  not 
long  after  it  was  formed,  because  it  began 
to  attract  popular  support  and  the  dictator 
grew  afraid  of  his  Red  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster, it  thrived  under  the  dictatorship  as 
Communist  parties  usually  do. 

The  democratic  groups  opposed  to  Trujil- 
io, on  the  other  hand,  have  little  or  no  orga- 
nization inside  the  Dominican  Republic 
This  applies,  at  any  rate,  to  the  known  ones.' 
Their  leaders  haVe  been  In  exile  for  as  lone 
as  a  quarter-century.  Few  Dominicans  havi 
ever  heard  of  them. 

Castro,  of  course,  lurks  in  the  wings  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  which.  Dr.  Brea  Mes- 
sina and  other  exiles  feel  Is  almost  sure  to 
grow. 

*y.l^%^''^^l  TruJUlo  diplomat  doesn't  think- 
that  Castro  had  anything  to  do  with  the  dic- 
tator s  assassination,  although  he  has  made 
several  attempts  m  the  past  to  overthrow 
Tq^'  ^*  '^*  attempt  was  made  in  June 
1959,  when  TruJUlo  stopped  an  Invasion 
armed  and  manned  by  Castro. 

At  that  time,  Castro,  who  had  been  In 
power  6  months,  did  not  have  enough  arms 
to  Insure  the  success  of  the  invasion.  Since 
then,  however,  he  has  received  so  much 
armament  from  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  that  he 
could  supply  more  than  enough  for  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  and/ or  revolution  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

This  time.  If  Castro  decided  It  was  oppor- 
tune to  try  to  Install  a  Dominican  Govern- 

Sr»f  W^^  ^^°  '™'^^'  ^*  ^""J'l  be  more 
careful  than  in  1059.  In  all  likelihood,  he 
would  try  to  act  through  disaffected  people 
now  in  the  Dominican  Republic  rather  than 
rely  entirely,  as  bafore,  upon  an  invading 
force  from  outside. 

Subversion,  perhaps  supplemented  by  In- 
vasion, would  be  his  tactic.  And  he  would 
°P^^^^'°i  ^o^BB.  through  the  Dominican 
PSP  and  a  Red  front  established  In  Havana 
called  the  Dominican  Liberation  Movement 

ty,t'T^L?^tJ"?'^^'^  enough  of  a  headache.^ 
the  United  States  must  now  keep  close  ties 
on  events  In  the  Dominican  RepubUc  to  see 
that  that  Caribbean  country  does  not  follow 
the  Cuban  example.  *u"uw 
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I  Prom  Newhouse  newspqjiera.  May  3,  19651 
Latin  America  and  the  Dominican  Crisis 
(By  Daniel  James)    , 
Mexico  City.— Despite  the  loud  protests, 
Latin  America  Is  not  really  opposed  to  the 
swift   U.S.   mUltary   prevention   of  a   Com- 
munist takeover  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Though  they  had  to  raU  against  our  Inter- 
vention In  Santo  Domingo,  Latin  American 
leaders  privately  welcomed  It. 

'On  the  whole,  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  under- 
standing of  our  position,"  a  U.S.  official 
In  this  crucial  Latin  capital  volunteered 
They  themselves  were  put  In  a  "difficult 
position"  by  the  rapid  dispatch  of  marines 
to  th3  embattled  Dominican  Republic,  since 
that  did  violate  Latin  America's  traditional 
nonmtervention  policy.  SpeclficaUy.  as 
Latin  editorialists  have  pointed  out  It  vio- 
lated article  17  of  the  Act  of  Bogota,  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  each  American  re- 
public to  settle  its  Internal  affairs  without 
outside  Intervention. 

The  presence  of  marines  In  Santo  Domingo 
also  evoked  emotional  memories  of  their 
landing  in  exactly  the  same  country  50  years 
ago,  then  subsequently  occupying  it  ana 
paving  the  way  for  the  Trujilio  dictatorship. 
Leftists  throughout  Latin  America  have 
In,  fact,  been  recaUing  every  U.S.  Interven- 
tion and  alleged  Intervention  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Even  our  recogni- 
tion of  Batista  In  1952  has  been  listed,  by 
one  leftist  writer,  as  an  act  of  Intervention 
in  Cuba  although  all  the  Latin  countries 
eventually  recognized  him. 

StUl,  the  Latin  response  to  our  pretty 
obvious  military  Intervention  in  the  Domini- 
can situation  has  been  "relatively  mild"  as 
one  American  observer  here  termed  It 

It  is  recalled  that  In  the  less  obvious  in- 
tervention In  Guatemala,  In  1954,  there  wrs 
a  far  more  severe  concerted  criticism  in 
Latin  America  of  the  U.S.  role  there  /t 
that  time,  the  "Societies  of  Friendship  for 
Guatemala"  sprung  up  In  many  Latin  coun- 
tries, and  Mexico,  in  particular,  became  the 
center  of  antl-U.S.  feeling. 

This  time,  the  situation  16  consldcrablv 
different. 

Mexico,  for  example,  which  la  the  tradi- 
tional champion  of  nonintervention,  issued 
an  official  statement  which  did  little  more 
than  "deplore  the  blood  that  is  flowing"  in 
Santo  Domingo,  during  the  fighting. 

Recognizing  the  "reasons  of  a  humanitari- 
an character"  which  Induced  the  United 
Statute  send  more  Armed  Forces  to  evacuate 
Americans  and  foreigners  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  the  Mexican  statement  then  re- 
marked that  the  presence  of  marines  "evokes 
such  painful  memories"  In  Latin  America 
and  ended  hoping  that  the  Dominicans  "can 
resolve  their  Internal  problems  without  an- 
Influence  •  •  •  supplied  from  the  outside." 
Other  Latin  governments  took  a  slmllarl- 
understanding  approach.  Honduras  went 
further,  in  stating  that  U  the  Organization 
of  American  States  isn't  able  to  function 
rapidly  in  such  crUes  as  the  Dominican 
someone  must  take  the  Initiative. 

The  BrazUian  Government,  mindful  of 
that  country's  own  recent  narrow  brush  with 
commimism,  has  offered  to  send  mUltary 
forces  to  Santo  Domingo,  preferably  imder 
a  collective  OAS  command.  Argentina  and 
Colombia  have  made  similar  offers. 

One  of  the  loudest  reactions  has  come  s^cr.' 
nlflcantly,  from  the  country  which  has  most 
to  fear  from  communism:  Venezuela  At  a 
secret  meeting  of  Latin  Communist  parties 
In  Havana,  last  November,  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, and  Guatemala  were  designated  as  the 
three  main  targete  of  a  new  Red  subversion 
drive  In  Latin  America. 

Understandably,  to  keep  In  Une  the  strona 
non-Communlst  left  and  prevent  It  from 
:fr^,'*^  Communist  propaganda  against 
the  United  States,  President  Raul  Leonl  and 
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his  supporters  were  forced  to 
demn  our  Dominican  role. 

La  Republica,  the  daily  or|an 
Democratic  Action  Party, 
ton   for  committing   "a  unila|teral 
lative  of  the  norms  which 
American  system."    But,  s 
not  use  Invective  or  speak  of 
periallsm,"  as  the  Communis 
over  Latin  America. 

Indeed,  a  new  depth  of 
the  U.S.  problem  is  noticeabh 
cles.  with  respect  to  the 
That   was  most  evident  in 
May  3,  In  Mexico's  Novedades 
that  is  regarded  as  close  to 
of  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ord4z 

The  editorial   began  by 
the  rebels  who  refused  to  heed 
arranged  by  the  Papal  Nuncio 
munlst  shock  forces  activated 
Their  aim,  it  went  on,  was  "to 
Castrolte  influence  in  the  Antfles 
there,  extend  it  with  greater 
whole  continent." 

President   Johnson,   continufed 
cJades  editorial,  could   not   rei  laln 
ent  to  that  threat,  nor  coulc 
the  countries  of  this  hemlsphei » 
ment  condemning   the  attem]  ited 
nist  takeover  in  Santo  Doming  > 
a  denunciation  of  Cuban 
and  a  "logical  explanation  of 
of  North  American  forces." 

Novedades  then  drew  these 
cant  conclusions: 

"The  United  States  could 
responsibility  for  making  possible 
Indolence  or  Indifference,  the 
another  Communist  governmeilt 
tinent.    Of  a  government  that 
the  result  of  the  self 
Dominican  people,  but  the 
audacity  of  armed  groups 
side  the  country." 

Those  editorials  are  highly 
two  reasons.     They,  and  the 
whole,  are  the  closest  anybody 
lea  has  come,  publicly,  to  virtuilly 
the  U.S.  action  an  Santo 
they  come  from  an  important 
most   anti-interventionist  cou 
America — Mexico — and  a  papei 
to  that  country's  Government 

Adding  to  the  importance 
dades"  editorial  is  the  fact 
lished  even  as  Mexico  had  Just 
memoratlng  the  51st  anniversaj-y 
naval    landings   at    Vera   Crviz 
event  recalled  in  connection  wlih 
Iran  crisis  and  always  mentloi  led 
black  mark  against  the  United 

Is   "Novedades"   reflecting   w  bat 
Diaz   Ordaz  Government  reall  r 
does  not  dare  to  utter  in  so 
That  is  the  question  foreign 
are  pondering. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
terventlon  In  Santo  Domingo, 
understood  in  Latin  America,  la 
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It  came  unfortunately,  on 
crucial  Second  Extraordinary 
American  Foreign  Ministers  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  May  20 
probably  determine  the  tone  ol 
which  was  originally  called  tc 
nomic  and  GAS  structural 

Some  observ-ers  here  believe 
Conference  will  now  be  used  J 
by  certain  Latin  leaders,  to 
States.     A  charge  frequently 
is  that  we  are  reviving  the 
era  of  "big  stick"  diplomacy 
ershlp  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Mann. 

Even  nonleftists  see  in  our  domlnlcan  in- 
tervention a  radical  departure  by  President 
Johnson  from  the  late  Preside  it  Kennedy's 
policy    of    "understanding"    Latin    America, 
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and  "respecting"  Its  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  Dominican  crisis,  then,  may  well  t\irn 
out  to  be  a  crisis  for  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's Latin  American  policy  by  the  time 
of  the  Rio  meeting. 

But  it  is  also  going  to  challenge  the  Latin 
representatives  there  to  regard  the  Commu- 
nist threat  in  this  area  more  realistically. 
It  will  challenge,  in  particular,  the  lone  hold- 
out against  breaking  with  Castro:  Mexico. 
Wh.1t  will  the  new  Mexican  Government  do 
ai  Rio? 

Finally,  the  question  is  almost  sujpc  to  be 
raised:  "Is  traditional  nonlnterveiftion  valid 
In  a  world  where  the  Communists  are  con- 
stantly Intervening  to  overthrow  established 
regimes?"  Thus  the  Dominican  crisis  al- 
ready coits  a  long  shadow  over  the  future. 

[From  Newhouse  newspapers.  May  11,  1965] 

Dominican   Crisis   Now   Inter-American 
Crisis 
(By  Daniel  James) 
Mexico     City. — As    the  Dominican    crisis 
enters  its  4th  week,  it  becomes  starkly  clear 
that  it  has  been  transformed  Into  a  hemi- 
spheric crisis.     It  is  causing,  in  particular, 
a  grave  exacerbation  in  United  States-Latin 
American  relations. 

President  Johnson's  initial  dispatch  of 
U.S.  marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
lamented  by  Latin  leaders,  but  not  roundly 
condemned.  In  the  first  week  or  two  of  the 
crisis,  Latin  America  revealed  a  surprising 
tQlerance  and  understanding  of  the  American 
pbeition. 

Since  then,  Johnson  has  concentrated  a  re- 
ported 40,000  American  arn^ed  men  In  tir 
near  the  island,  plus  commensurately  great 
naval  and  air  forces,  and  that  is  making 
Latin  opinion  veer  toward  decided  opposi- 
tion to  him.  One  might  say,  further,  that 
each  day  the  Dominican  crisis  is  prolonged 
sees  a  corresponding  growth  of  opposition. 

Pictures  of  U.S.  marines  in  full  battle 
dress  patrolling  the  streets  of  a  Latin  city, 
appearing  dally  in  newspapers  and  on  tele- 
vision here,  stir  up  half-forgotten  resent- 
ments of  the  marines'  traditional  role  in 
Latin  America  of  Invader  and  oppressor. 

Nowadays  every  opportunity  is  seized  to 
flay  the  United  Stat°s. 

Meeting  in  the  Mexican  capital  at  this  mo- 
ment are  300  delegates  to  a  conference  of 
the  U.N.'s  Economic  Commission  on  Latin 
America,  which  had  been  scheduled  for 
Santo  Domingo  but  was  removed  here  be- 
cause of  the  crisis.  Although  the  confer- 
ence's sole  business  Is  supposed  to  be  Latin 
America's  economic  problems,  speaker  after 
speaker  has  preceded  his  discussion  of  them 
with  remarks  condemning  the  U.S.  Interven- 
tion in  Santo  Domingo. 

That  has  been  true  not  only  of  delegates 
from  Cuba,  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  and  other 
Communist  countries — who  participate  in 
the  Economic  Commission  deliberations 
through  their  U.N.  membership — but  also 
those  from  such  friendly  nations  as  Uru- 
guay and  even  Venezuela. 

One  notices  a  sharper  tone  toward  the 
United  States  in  the  normally  friendly  press, 
as  the  days  go  by,  and  a  growing  number 
of  k  statements  and  articles  by  prominent 
Latin  Americans  who  feel  the  necessity  to 
go  on  record  against  our  Dominican  inter- 
vention. 

High  officials  noted  for  their  friendship" 
toward  us  are  also  being  forced  to  criticize 
us  openly.  Thus  Argentina's  foreign  minis- 
ter, Miguel  Angel  Zalava  Ortiz,  who  strongly 
favors  an  inter-American  force  "which  will 
prevent  subversive  war  Imported  by  com- 
munism," has  had  to  state  that  "politically 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  (In  Santo 
Domingo)  has  been  mistaken." 

Even  conservatives  are  openly  lining  up 
against  us. 


Thus  the  pres^ent  of  the  Brazilian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputie^  Bllac  Pinto,  who  belongs  to 
the  conservative  National  Democratic  Union, 
has  found  yi  necessary  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  committed  a  lamentable  error 
In  seadlng  troops  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
withcTut  previous  authorization  of  the  OAS." 

Yet  Bilac  knows,  as  all  Latin  leaders  do, 
that  had  Johnson  sought  OAS  authority  to 
send  armed  forces  to  Santo  Domingo  he 
would  have  been  turned  down. 

CrlticlEm  of  Johnson's  policy,  by  Latins 
who  have  usually  been  considered  more  or 
less  pro-United  States  generally  falls  Into 
three  categories: 

1.  He  did  not  consult  the  OAS. 

There  is  great  resentment  over  that  failure, 
even  thougii,  as  noted  above,  everybody 
knows  that  the  OAS  would  never  have  ap- 
proved sending  soldiers  to  Santo  Domingo. 

A  variation  of  that  criticism  is  that  John- 
son should  have  at  least  called  in  the  Latin 
representatives  in  Washington,  if  only  to 
advise  them  personally  of  what  he  intended 
to  do  or  had  already  done. 

2.  He  did  not  prepare  public  opinion. 
Inevitably,    comparisons    are    made    with 

President  Kennedy's  handling  of  the  missile 
crisis,  and  one  hears  this  pithy  summing  up: 

"Kennedy  masterfully  mobilized  public 
opinion  tq  support  action  he  did  not  take. 
Johnson  masterfully  moved  troops  Into  ac- 
tion without  the  support  of  public  opinion." 

People  here  ask.  "Why  didn't  Johnson  call 
in  his  U.S.  Information  Agency  chiefs,  be- 
fore acting,  advise  them  of  what  he  planned, 
then  Instruct  them  to  pull  out  all  the  propa- 
ganda stops?" 

If  Washington  then  had  evidence  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  of  the  Dominican  rebels— 
as  it  is  believed  to  have  had — why  was  the 
U3IA  not  told  to  publicize  it  everywhere, 
and  so  prepare  people's  minds  for  retaliatory 
action? 

3.  Johnson  sent  too  many  soldiers  to  Santo 
Domingo.  « 

"Did  he  have  to  send  practically  1,000 
soldiers  for  each  Communist?"  the  Latins  are 
asking  sarcastically.  They  refer  to  the  re- 
ported 40,000  U.S.  forces  in  or  near  Santo 
Domingo,  and  the  State  Department's  official 
figure  of  58  Reds  in  the  rebel  camp. 

"And  why  did  marines  have  to  be  In- 
cluded?" other  Latins  ask.  "Why  couldn't 
you  have  sent  plain  soldiers  or  sailors?" 

It  is  the  marines,  as  much  as  any  other 
aspect  of  our  Dominican  policy,  who  work 
up  more  and  more  Latins.  To  appreciate 
how  violent  they  are  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject, one  must  realize  that  the  marines, 
unfortunately,  are  the  "ugly  Americans"  here 
because  of  their  occupations  of  Haiti, 
Nicaragua,  and  Santo  Domingo  herself,  in 
the  fairly  recent  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  criticism  is  also  made 
of  the  Latin's  role — or  absence  of  onei— in 
the  Dominican  crisis. 

A  leftwlng  friend  from  a  Central  Ameri- 
chn  Republic  admitted  to  me,  frankly: 

"None  of  us  really  cared  about  the  •Do- 
minican Republic.  We  really  don't  care 
about  any  other  nation  but  our  own.  JTou 
do.  You  worry  about  everybody.  So  what 
happens  is  that  we  leave  the  dirty  work  to 
you,  and  when  things  don't  turn  out  right 
we  give  you  hell." 

The  Latin  Republics  are,  in  short,  funda- 
mentally Isolationist  In  their  outlook.  They 
aro  always  eager  participants  In  inter- 
Amerlcan  conferences,  but  primarily  as  de- 
fenders of  their  own  nationalisms  or  seekers 
after  economic  or  other  material  advantages 
for  their   respective  nations. 

Fey  Latin  countries — as  distinct  from  cer- 
tain leaders — really  think  or  act  in  terms 
of  the  American  community  of  nations. 

That  is  a  fundamental  reason  why  the  OAS 
Is  weak.  Or,  as  a  wag  here  put  It,  why  it 
functions  "only  between  crises."  There  Is 
some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  were  the 
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OAS  strong — and  had  it  its  own  collective 
armed  force — U.S.  intervention  In  Santo 
Domingo  might  have  been  avoided. 

That  question— Indeed,  the  very  fate  of 
the  OAS — will  almost  certainly  be  dlsctissed 
at  the  Rio  foreign  ministers  meeting  on 
May  20. 

Perhaps  the  key  problem  that  requires  air- 
ing is  the  question  of  nonintervention,  a 
fetish  with  the  Latin  Americans.  Is  non- 
intervention valid  in  the  modern  world?  Is 
it  not  suicidal  to  speak  of  not  intervening  to 
prevent  "wars  of  liberation"  from  sweeping 
over  Latin  America? 

Even  as  criticism  of  our  Dominican  policy 
was  mounting  here,  word  was  received  of 
another  Cuba-sponsored  effort  to  provoke 
"wars  of  liberation." 

Prom  May  5  to  May  9,  representatives  of  40 
'student"  and  "youth"  groups  from  all  over 
the  world  attended  an  "International  Con- 
gress for  the  Liquidation  of  Colonialism  In 
Latin  America,"  in  Havana.  They  passed  23 
resolutions  "solldarlzlng"  themselves  with 
"peoples  struggles"  not  only  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo but  also  its  next-door  neighbor  and 
U.  S.  associate,  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  in  the 
Caribbean  colonies  of  England,  Prance  and 
Holland  and  those  favortte  Castro  targets 
Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

One  resoluUon  made  U  clear  that  more 
than  moral  aid  is  intended. 

'Solidarity  and  moral  help,  to  be  truly  ef- 
flcacloufl  and  to  constitute  real  help  to  the 
movement  of  national  liberation,"  said  the 
resolution,  "must  be  accompanied  by  mate- 
rial aid  that  Is  effective." 

And  what  "material  aid"  can  be  more  "ef- 
fective" m  a  "war  of  Uberatlon"  than  arms 
and  trained  fighters? 

One  wonders  what  De  GauUe  will  say  and 
do  If  one  day  he  soon  is  confronted  by  "Santo 
Domlngos"  m  French  Guiana,  Guadaloupe 
and  Martinique,  all  of  which  were  singled 
out  at  Havana  "antlcolonlal"  meeting  to 
receive  Communist  "material  aid"  in  the 
future. 

The  Dominican  crisis,  then,  deepens  and 
broadens  and  Is  engulfing  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere,  In  a  universal  crisis  of  pro- 
foundest  gravity.  ^ 


IProm  Newhouse  Newspapers,  May  27.  19651 
Santo  Domingo  Threatens  to  Become 
Political  Boo 
(By  DanlelJames) 
Santo    Domingo.— The    Dominican    crisis 
threatens  to  become  a  treacherous  political 
bog  for  the  United  States,  unless  the  John- 
son administration  approaches  the  problem 
here  with  more  realism  than  It  has  thus  far. 
The   efforts   of   Presidential    Adviser    Mc- 
George  Bundy  to  form  a  broad  provisional 
government  have  failed,  after  10  days  of  ne- 
gotiations with  both  sides  in  the  Dominican 
civil  war,  because  they  were  predicated  upon 
the    Impossible    notion    that    both    warrlne 
parties    could    be    brought    together    under 
the  same  roof. 

Bundy  left  here  utterly  bewildered  by'  a 
Situation  that  grows  Increasingly  confusing 
5fet  certain  basic  facts  stand  out  clearly 

vl^\  ^^\,  '"  *^**  ^^^  "^e'8'  "Id"  Col. 
Francisco  Caamafio,  are  now  eager  to  Join 
a  provisional  regime  because  they  have  lost 
me  military  struggle  and  have  everything  to 
gam  politically  by  such  a  movT  Their 
Waterloo  proved  to  be  the  northern  zone  of 
this  city,  which  they  tried   to    occupy  but 

fl.h'M^'^f"^''  ''°"  »""  *  ^e^k  of  heavy 
fighting  m  which  they  sustained  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  casualties. 

o^\  i?^*f,  "^  ^°'^  ^°^^^'^  *°  »«>  enclave 
oniy  1V4  miles  square  in  downtown  Santo 
Domingo,  With  the  sea  at  their  backs  Dur! 
ing  several  vlsiu  to  that  enclave,  the  re- 
porter saw  few  armed  men  and  almost  no 
n  L*™*'"  ,^'°  CaamafSo  Is  said  to  be  nm- 
n-ng  out  of  a  munition,  and  It  is  hard  to  see 


how  or  from  where  a  new  supply  could  be 
shipped  In  to  him. 

Judging  by  the  fcwiorn  look  of  Cludad 
Nueva— New  City,  as  the  rebel  enclave  U 
named  Ironically— *nd  its  poor  citlaens,  it  U 
doubtful  whether  Caamafio  can  count  upon 
much  of  a  civilian  response. 

The  next  key  fact  to  consider  is  that  Gen. 
Antonio  Imbert's  government  of  national 
reconstruction,  on  the  other  hand,  now  con- 
trols not  only  nearly  all  of  thU  capital  but 
everything  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Its 
•  forces  hold  Santiago,  the  second  city,  as  weU 
as  all  other  urban  centers  and  the  rural 
areas. 

A  significant  fact  apparenUy  unnoticed  in 
the  United  States  is  that  neither  the  peas- 
antry—comprising perhaps  80  percent  of  the 
Dominican  Republic's  3 "/a  million  inhabi- 
tants— nor  the  urban  working  class  has  lifted 
a  finger  anywhere  in  this  country  to  help  the 
rebels. 

.  An  authoritative  military  estimate  given 
this  writer  is  that  the  Imbert  regime's  armed 
forces  total  about  16,000  trained  men 
as  against  only  4,000  for  Caamafio  of 
which  perhaps  one-quarter  are  former  reg- 
ular military  men  and  the  rest  untrained 
volunteers. 

Asked  if  It  were  not  unreasonable  to  try 
to  "equalize  "  such  manifestly  unequal  sides 
by  making  them  partners  in  a  new  govern- 
ment, a  high  U.S.  official  here  grinned  and 
answered : 
"You  make  sense  to  me." 
Yet  Bundy  tried  to  do  Just  that. 
Another  reality  the  administration  Is  fall- 
ing to  take  Into  account  is  that  the  Imbert 
government  is  adamantly  opposed  to  dolne 
business     with     the     rebels     on     political 
grounds.     It  believes  that  even  though  the 
Communists  are  no  longer  openly  in  com- 
mand, and  that  Caamafio  himself  is  no  Com- 
munist, they  are  all  "compromised." 

That  word  was  used  by  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln 
y  Wessln  In  an  interview  with  this  reporter. 
Wessln  y  Wessln  Is  presently  the  forgotten 
man  of  this  crisis,  but  Is  very  much  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with.  His  forces  form  the 
bulwark,"  as  he  put  it,  of  the  Imbert  re- 
g  me.  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  decisive 
victory  over  Caamafio  In  the  northern  zone 
last  week. 

The  general  provided  me  with  documents 
seized  In  rebel  homes  which  add  evidence 
that  the  rebels  were  heavily  infiltrated  by 
the  Communists.  He  said  that  copies  of 
them  have  been  turned  over  to  the  U3 
Army  intelligence.  =    ".o. 

Though  Wessln  y  Wessln's  armed  forces 
are  Imbert's  bulwark,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  enjoys  a  good  deal  of  civilian  sup- 
port as  well.  Exactly  how  much,  it  la  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Many  Dominicans  are  either  too 
afraid  or  too  confused  to  say  where  they 
stand.  But  In  the  past  few  days  there  have 
been  three  pro-Imbert  demonstrations  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  two  consisting  entirely 
of  women,  each  of  which  drew  2,000  to  3  000 
participants.  ' 

A  women's  demonstration  before  the  U  S 
Embassy  here  Tuesday,  carried  such  slogans 
as  Let  us  clean  communism  out  of  Cludad 
Nueva,     and  "We  don't  want  another  Ber- 

The  slogans  refer  to  Imbert's  insistent  de- 
mand that  he  be  permitted  to  send  his 
forces  against  the  rebel  enclave  and   fleht 

fr!^™'"^^?  ^  ^^J^  ^''^^-  ««  ^  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  American  troops  holding 
the  corridor  which  separates  the  rival  groups 
and  who  have  orders  to  forbid  anyone  with 
Bxms  from  crossing  from  one  side  to  the 
^Ju!!^"  .  '^  neutrality  as  It  Is  officially 
called,  is  having  the  effect  of  protecting 
Caamafio  from  certain  aniUhllatlon. 

The  American  attitude  is  based  partly  up- 
on the  desire  to  prevent  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  noncombatants- including  wom- 
en and  children— and  buUdings  in  downtown 
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Santo  Domingo. 

Another  civilian  element  supporting  Im- 
bert is  what  Is  left  of  organized  labor,  known 
by  its  initials  as  Conatral.  Its  leaders  have 
been   conferring  secretly   with   Imbert   this 

?^  onn  ^"^  .   p""^^*-"'    claims    to    represent 
150.000  Dominican  workers. 

Still  another  fact  Bundy  and  otV'er  Presi- 
dential aides  have  apparently  overlooked  in 
their  eagerness  to  patch  together  a  provi- 
sional regime  is  that  their  candidate  to  head 
It.  Antonio  Guzman.  Is  personally  unaccept- 
able to  the  dominant  Imbert  forces 

"He  is  a  Don  Nadle"— a  "Mister  Nobody"— 
as  they  frequently  put  it. 

"Guzman  has  neither  the  energy,  the  char- 
acter, nor  the  education  to  resolve  this  coun- 
try's problems,"  in  the  opinion  of  a  former 
member  of  Juan  Bosch's  cabinet  who  sat  in 
it  when  Guzman  was  Agricultural  Minister 
4.V.  .1^  *"'  ^^'^^  ^^°  support  Imbert  fear 
that  through  Guzman  the  Bosch  elements 
and  the  Communists  will  somehow  infiltrate 
the  government  machinery  again,  and  the 
present  conflict  wUl  Inevitably  flare  up  once 
more. 

"The  United  States  can  impose  a  Guzman 
upon  us,  but  he  wui  last  only  a  few  months 
and  then  we  will  have  to  fight  allover  again  " 
Is  What  the  Imbertlstas  are  saying  ' 

"Though  Bosch  and  BoschUm  are  apparently 
finished  here,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Dominicans  yearn  for  what  the 
ex-President  symbolized:  democratic  civil 
government.  The  people  Identify  with 
Caamafio  to  the  extent  that  he  represents 
constltutlonallty"-to  them  synonymous 
with  civil  rule-but  reject  his  Communist 
allies  as  well  as  anything  resembling  a  return 
to  military  domination. 

It  U  Just  possible  that  the  point  has  now 
been  driven  home  to  the  generals.  Wessln  y 
Wessln  told  the  writer:  ' 

"There  will  never  be  a  military  govern- 
ment here,  nor  a  dictatorship,  of  either  right 
or  left.    We  want  a  clvllan  democracy  " 

Imbert  has  made  similar  statements  pub- 
licly.   Purtherfore,  to  add  to  the  many  ironies 
abounding  in  this  Incredible  crisis,  Imbert 
who  has  been  labeled  Stateside  as  a  "right- 
winger,-  has  in  fact  had  recent  ties  with  the 
extreme  left.    This  reporter  has  It  on  utmost 
authority  that  eariler  this  year  Imbert  actu- 
ally trafficked  with  the  Castrolte  June  14th 
movement  and  is  said  to  have  supplied  it  with 
some  arms.    A  nephew,  Manuel,  is  commonly 
thIzCT       ''"*'   ^^^^  *   Communist   sympa- 
What  it  all  shows  is  that  nothing  here  Is 
black  and  white,  and  any  effort  by  admin- 
istration leaders  or  the  press  to  classify  the 
Dominican  factions  according  to  preconceived 
political  formulas  will  be  proved  folly  by  bed- 
rock  reality.     ThU   Is   not   a   computerized 
American  election  campaign  but  a  deepgolng 
civil  war  m  which  every  known  human  emo- 
tion Is  finding  expression. 
And  It  Is  a  war  whose  end  is  not  yet  In 


fProm  Newhouse  Newspapers,  May  29,  19651 
Dominican  Communists:  Where  Are  They? 
(By  Daniel  James) 
Santo  Dobknoo.— Washington  has  been 
strangely  sUent  of  late  about  the  Commu- 
nists It  Intervened  here  to  save  the  Domini- 
can Republic  from,  and  now  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  has  declared  that  the  threat  they 
presented  a  month  or  so  ago  has  been  very 
8ubsj»ntlally  reduced. 

Has  It?  Have  Santo  Domingo's  Red  min- 
ions been  klUcd  off?  Have  they  been  JaUed? 
th^m?    ""'   ^^^^    ^^*'   *""   happened    to 

I  '^„"^^^'  *^  '^°<*  nobody  here  who 
is  wUling  to  suggest  that  the  Dominican 
Communists  have  disappeared  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  True,  they  are  no  longer  ylsi- 
ble--mark  that  word,  visible— either  in  the 
rebel  ranks  of  Col.  Francisco  Caamafio  or 
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anywhere  else  in  this  country 
alive  somewhere,  and  as  far  tu 
pretty  much  intact  as  a  fore* 

Indeed,    excepting    a 
death  in  battle,  a  case  could 
show  that  Dominican  conunu 
today  than  it  was  when  the 
April    24.     The    threat    it 
with  all  due  respect  to 
probably       been 
rather  than  reduced 

Dominican  communism 
been    a    cat    with    nine    live ; 
somebody  thought  It  dead,  it 
back  to  life  more  vigorous 
On  June  14.  1959.  Castro 
rection  here  to  overthrow 
Dominican  dictator  drowned 
a   few  weeks.     The  Communist 
thereupon  pronounced  dead 

But  out  of  that  insurrectioi  i 
June    14th    Movement,    a 
organization,  and  it  grew  ovei 
a  formidable  force.     It  was 
November  1963.  to  launch  wh 
the  November  Insurrection 

Whereas  the  1959  affair  wa4 
and  touched  only  three  small 
successor  was  a  well  organize(  I 
which  embraced  six  zones, 
mand  was,  in  fact,  divided 
military  districts  and   was 
classic  guerrilla  lines. 

The  fighting  lasted  23 
bloody.  The  founder  of  the 
Tavares  Justo,  lost  his  life, 
important  leaders.  "Surely 
Tavares  and  the  ringleaders 
many  Dominicans  reasoned, 
peace  from  now  on." 

Then  came  the  April  24, 
the  results  we  now  see. 

The  June  14  proved,  by  its 
the  present  revolt,  that  it  wai 
In   1963.     And  more  practiced , 

The  writer  has  in  his 
esting  document,  "The 
vember."  published  by  the 
30,    1964.   which   it  calls   a 
Its  behavior  during  the  earlle  ■ 
It    is    intelUgent    and    frank, 
reason  formidably  dangerous. 
The  document  complains  th 
for  the  "November  Insurrection 
fective"   and   Its   participants 
and  precipitate."     Then  It 

"These    technical   and 
fects   •    •    •   do  not  permit 
egorically  certain  that  'the 
ditlons   for    the    development 
of  the  armed  Insurrection 
mental  cause,  the  determlninj 
failure  of  the  guerrillas." 

It  concluded  by  reaffirming 
thesis  that  guerrilla  warfare  Is 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
tlon  to  the  errors  committed 
purposes  of  their  correction." 

Anybody  who  has  witnessed 
nlst    performance    here 
knows    that    the    1963    errors, 
"corrected."     The  Reds   took 
mand  of  It  with  a  speed  and 
knocked  Washington  off  its 
imperative  the  sending  of 
tallng   near   40.000    at   their 
makes   Washington   think 
same    men,    nearly   all    of 
cannot    bring    off    a    similar 
again — and  next  time  succeed? 

Next   time,    the   attack   migl  it 
sarlly  come  In  the  capital  Itseff 
opinion    among   seasoned 
that,    rather,    we   can    expect 
In  the  countryside. 

Already,  the  mountainous 
Is  being  called  the  "logical 
of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
son^  suspect,  where  some  of  th  > 
fighting  cadres  have  hidden 

To  be  sure,  the  Communists 
sounding  defeat  when  our 
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and  preventing  them  from  making  this  coun- 
try"s  a  "'second  Cuba."  But  they  have  made 
certain  gains  which  we  should  be  Intelligent 
enough  to  recognize. 

1.  They  have  gained  valuable  military  ex- 
perience. They  learned  how  to  fight  pitched 
battles,  as  well  as  urban  guerrilla  war.  They 
picked  up  some  formal  military  knowledge 
from  the  regular  troops  who  revolted  and 
fought  alongside  them. 

2.  They  acquired  a  great  store  of  weapons 
of  many  kinds.  Caamano  gave  out  untold 
numbers  of  arms  seized  by  the  revolting 
soldiers  from  army  supplies,  and  It  Is  known 
here  that  the  Reds  cached  away  a  large 
quantity  soon  after  the  U.S.  forces  movtd  In 
and  they  knew  the  military  struggles  was 
lost. 

3.  They  undoubtedly  won  over  adherents 
from  the  wild-eyed  "'tigres'" — "tigers"' — the 
young  street  rabble  who  supplied  the  back- 
bone of  the  Rebel  c^rmy.  They  will  almost 
surely  follow  their  CommunlEt  mentors  into 
the  hills,  for  no  matter  what  political  settle- 
ment is  effected  here  they  will  feel  unsafe 
even  under  an  OAS  trusteeship,  for  there  are 
many  ""loyalists"  out  for  revenge. 

4.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  many,  or 
even  most  of  the  estimated  1.000  former  reg- 
ular troops  with  the  Rebels  joined  the  Com- 
munists although  they  might  differ  with 
them  ideologically.  The  reason  is  self- 
preservation  y  they  are  deserters,  formally 
speaking,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Domini- 
can armed  fi^ces  will  deal  with  them  sum- 
marily If  and  when  they  lay  hands  on  them. 

5.  The  rising  antl-Amerlcanlsm  here  as  a 
result  not  of  our  Intervention  but  our  fum- 
bling and  bumbling,  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere more  favorable  to  the  Communists 
than  has  ever  existed  before. 

6.  Finally,  the  disorder  and  chaos,  and  the 
tendency  to  violence  which  runs  through  all 
segments  of  this  tragic  people,  provide  Ideal 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  communism. 

Given  their  ability  to  criticize  acutely  tiielr 
tactical  and  strategic  errors,  as  the  J/14 
Movement  did  after  the  "'November  Insurrec- 
tion," the  Dominican  Communists,  In  this 
writer's  Judgment,  are  much  stronger  today 
than  they  were  on  April  24. 

Next  time  too — for  there  will  be  a  next 
time — another  factor  is  likely  to  come  into 
play  whose  role  in  this  revolt  was  essentially 
Indirect:  Cuba. 

Curiously,  the  Communists  Joined  the 
April  revolt  without  orders  from  Havana  or 
any  other  Red  center.  It  took  them  by  sur- 
prise, for  It  was  a  spontaneous  affair  or- 
ganized not  by  Communists  but  by  a  pro- 
Bosch  military  faction  working  with  Bo8ch"s 
Democratic   Revolutionary   Party    (PRD). 

The  oldest  Communist  group,  the  Popular 
Socialist  Party  (PSP)  had  in  fact  been 
polemiclzlng  against  the  J/14,  before  the 
revolt,  that  the  "time  is  not  ripe"'  fpr  In- 
stirrectlon.  The  matter  In  quotes,  In 
the  J/ 14  critique  of  the  November  Insurrec- 
tion above,  referred  to  PSP  discouragement 
of  further  attempts  at  violent  upheaval. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  J/14  follows  the  In- 
surrectionary line  of  Castro  and  Pelplng, 
while  the  PSP  favors  the  more  ""peaceful"' 
Moscow  approach.  But  PSP  leaders  assumed 
commanding  positions  in  the  April  revolt 
when  it  came.  Just  the  same.  And  so,  of 
coiu-se,  did  the  "cabezas  calientes"^'"hot- 
heads"— as  the  PSP  terms  Its  younger 
J' 14  comrades. 

A  letter  written  by  a  PSP  leader /reveals, 
however,  that  Castro  was  preparing'  to  hop 
Into  the  Dominican  fray  but  never  got  the 
chance  thanks  to  President  Johnson's  swift 
action.  The  letter  was  turned  over  to  Do- 
minican authorities  by  a  Communist  courier 
who  was  searched  at  the  airport  here  as  she 
was  leaving.  Written  by  Asdrubal  Domfn- 
guez,  a  well-known  PSP  figure.  It  said: 

"If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Intromission  of 
the  Yankees,  this  (revolt)  would  have  termi- 
nated by  the  end  of  April  and  the  hero  of 


Latin  America,  Comrade  P.  C.  [Pldel  Castro], 
would  have  entered  the  country  In  triumph." 

Dominguez  continues: 

""I  must  tell  you  that  we  counted  on  much' 
help  from  C.  [Cuba),  which  P.C.  | Pldel  Cas,-" 
tro|  has  promised  to  send  us.  but  the 
presence  of  the  Imperialists  prevented  Its 
arrival." 

Dominguez  reveals,  further,  what  the  real 
Communist  attitude  is  toward  the  rebel 
leader.  Cfamaiio: 

"Of  the  man  who  leads  the  struggle,  you 
and  the  others  know  much  about  him,  but 
don't  feel  upset,  because  he  will  be  nothing, 
he  will  represent  nothing  when  this  {coun- 
try! is  In  our  hands."' 

He  predicted  that  on  the  next  day  the 
rebels  would  try  to  seize  the  national 
palace  to  establish  themselves  there,  and 
they  did  then  launch  their  attempt  but 
without  success. 

Castro  has  shown  often  enough,  most  cc^- 
splcuously  In  Venezuela,  that  he  Is  ready 
and  willing  to  help  out  needy  guerrillas  at 
any  tlm#.  "There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  do  so  if  the  Dominican  Com- 
munists begin  as  they  apparently  plan,  a 
guerrilla  war. 

It  was  the  decision  of  a  secret  meeting 
in  Havana  last  November  to  give  "active 
aid"  to  '"national  liberation  movements"  in 
Latin  America.  The  Dominican  Republic, 
unlike  Venezuela,  Is  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  Cuba.  Even  Secretary  Rusk  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  wakes  up  one  morning 
to  find  '"substantially  reduced"  threat  here 
has  taken  on  the  form  of  a  Castro-supplied 
"'Sierra  Maestra," 

[Prom  Newhouse  newspapers,  May  29,  1965] 

Rebel  C?.y:  '"Constitucion.  Si!"" 

(By  Daniel  James) 

Santo  Domingo. — In  the  tiny  downtown 
district  held  "by  the  rebels  In  this  strife-torn 
capital,  you  see  scrawled  on  the  walls  of 
many  buildings  the  slogan,  '"Constltucion, 
SI!" 

A  crowd  gathered  ^t  a  meeting  in  the  cen- 
.tral  plaza  to  eulogize  the  killed  rebel  com- 
mander. Col.  Francisco  Fernandez  Domin- 
guez,  chants   "Constltucion!   Constltucion !' 

The  ""government"  of  Col.  Francisco  Cama- 
ano.  the  rebel  chleftlan,  is  called  the  ""con- 
stitutional government."'  and  its  army  the 
""constitutional  army." 

E?ven  outside  Santo  Domingo,  you  hear  on 
many  lips  the  phrase,  "Constltucl6n,  Si'" 
You  hear  it  in  the  second  city,  Santiago,  far 
to  the  north.  You  hear  it  In  the  third  city, 
San  Pedro  de  Macorls,  to  the  east. 

Wherever  you  go  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, people  will  tei:  you  all  they  want  is 
the  Constitution,  nothing  more.  That,  in 
fact,  was  the  original  rallying  cry  of  the  re- 
bellion that  broke  out  on  April  24.  and  thi.t 
has  since  altered  radically  the  destiny  of  this 
country,  and  shaken  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Yet,  paradoxically — nearly  everything  here 
is  a  p\izzling  paradox — ask  a  Dominican  what 
the  Constitution  is  all  about  and  you  will 
likely  get  a  blank  stare  In  return.  Even 
the  educated  Dominicans  cannot  cite  specif- 
ically what  it  is  in  the  Constitution  whicli 
makes  them  passionately  for — or  against— 
It. 

The  Constitution  they  refer  to  was  pas;c;l 
by  the  Dominican  Congress  In  1963,  while 
Juan  Bosch  was  President,  and  went  into  ef- 
fect on  April  29  of  that  year.  It  was  promptly 
suspended  5  months  later  when  Juan  Boscii 
was  overthrown. 

Since  then,  the  1963  Constitution— some- 
times called  the  Bosch  Constitution— has 
been  the  Issue  in  Dominican  politics  and  has 
deeply  divided  the  Dominican  people,  de- 
spite the  curious  fact  that  few  here  can  cite 
any  of  its  key  clauses  even  in  general  terms. 

"There  Is  as  much  vehemence  among  op- 
ponents of  the  1963  charter  as  among  its 
supporters.       They     usually     attack     It     as 
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"communistic,"  "antlrellglous,"  "antlprlvate 
property,"  and  so  on. 

The  demand  of  the  rebels  that  the  1963 
Constitution  be  restored  Is  the  central  rea- 
son— so  stated,  at  least,  by  the  rival  "gov- 
ernment of  national  reconstruction"  of  Gen. 
Antonio  Imbert — why  the  two  sides  In  the 
Dominican  civil  war  have  thus  far  been  un- 
able to  form  the  broad  provisional  regime. 

The  Imbert  forces  Insist  that  the  country 
be  governed.  Instead,  by  the  1962  Constitu- 
tion. That  was  passed  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Dominican  dictator.  Generalissimo 
Rafael  Trujillo,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  rule 
of  a  seven-man  council  of  state — called 
simply,  the  Consejo — until  Bosch  was  inau- 
gurated In  February  1963. 

What  is  there  about  the  1963  Constitution 
which  so  divides  Dominicans?  What  are  the 
basic  difference  between  it  and  Its/1962  pred- 
ecessor? I 

The  befuddling  answer  is:  TheNtwo  docu- 
ments are  practically  Identical,   r^ 

An  official  n.S.  Government  analysis  of 
them  shows  that  they  differ  on  only  the 
most  minor  issues. 

Take  for  example,  the  key  question  of 
property  rights.  Both  constitutions  safe- 
guard them.  Both  agree  that  the  state  may 
take  private  property  for  public  purposes, 
and  must  pay  fair  compensation  In  return. 
One  difference  between  the  two  documents 
on  the  property  question  Is  that  the  1963 
version  provided  that  compensation  be  deter- 
mined by  balancing  the  public  and  private 
Interest,  both. 

A  more  serious  difference — but  not  funda- 
mental—was that  it  limited  one  from  own- 
ing land  "In  excessive  quantity,"  and  pro- 
hibited "latlfundl6s"— that  Is,  big  estates 
But -such  prohibitions  exist  in  many  Latin 
American  constitutions,  and  by  no  means 
resemble  anything  communistic. 

The  Bosch  constitution  also  forbids  for- 
eigners from  owning  property  except  with 
congressional  approval,  while  Its  predecessor 
of  1962  says  nothing  on  the  subject.  That 
is  perhaps  the  most  serious  difference  be- 
tween them,  but  again  not  unusual  in  Latin 
America.  Mexico,  for  example,  makes  It  Just 
as  tough  for  foreigners  to  own  land,  and 
within  a  certain  distance  of  her  borders  and 
coastlines  no  foreigner  can  own  property  at 
all  and  no  Congress  can  change  that. 

Far  from  being  "communistic"  the  1963 
Constitution  says  In  article  3,  that  '"private 
economic  Initiative  Is  declared  free."  Such 
an  open«tatement  favoring  capitalism  is  not 
contained  In  the  1962  document. 

Both  constitutions  favor  social  secuilty 
and  the  1963  version  adds  a  clause  encourag- 
ing free  trade  unionism.  And  both  Jealously 
guard  national  sovereignty  and  Inveigh 
against  foreign  Intervention. 

Nowhere  In  the  Bosch  document  can  there 
be  found  a  single  word  on  religion.  Any 
charge  that  It  U  "atheistic"'  or  "antlchurch" 
Is  therefore  untrue. 

On  balance,  the  1963  Constitution  Is  about 
M  far  from  being  radical  as  any  document 
can  get.  it  is,  in  fact,  much  milder  than  the 
Cuban  Constitution  of  1940.  the  banner 
under  which  Batista  was  overthrown,  and 
It  is  downright  conservative  compared  with 
the  revolutionary  Mexican  Constitution  of 
1917  which  rules  Mexico  to  this  day. 

Why,  then,  has  the  1963  Constitution 
caused  so  much  division  here? 

It  is  only  after  many  days  here,  and  many 
hours  of  talking  with  all  sorts  of  Domini- 
cans, that  the  answer  begins  hazily  to  pene- 
trate one's  mind.  The  key  that  unlocked 
the  puzzle  came  to  the  writer  one  day  when 
he  conversed  with  two  young  women  from 
tne  Clbao.  the  rich  north -central  region 
iney  were  embarrassed  when  I  asked  them 
wny  they  favored  "Constltucl6n.  SI."  and 
could  not  quote  anything  from  It.  Then  one 
01  them  burst  out: 
"We  don't  want  military  rule."    - 


It  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  that  was 
what  the  Dominicans  were  driving  at.  It 
wasn't  a  question  of  citing  this  or  that 
clause  which  distinguished  the  1963  consti- 
tution from  any  other,  but  a  yearning  for 
civil  rule— for  democracy,  for  representative 
government. 

Under  Bosch,  the  Dominicans  did  have 
civil,  representative  democratic  government 
for  the  first  time  since  Trujillo  became  dic- 
tator in  1930.  Actually.  It  was  the  first  time 
In  half  a  century  or  more,  because  Trujillo's 
predecessors  were  not  elected  under  condi- 
tions of  complete  freedom.    Bosch  was. 

The  Dominicans,  then,  identify  the  1963 
constitution  with  the  brief  7  months  they 
experienced  democracy  under  Bosch.  But — 
here  goes  another  paradox— they  no  longer 
Identify  with  Bosch  personally.  "We  will 
take  anybody,"  a  worker  answered  In  reply 
to  a  question  whether  he  wanted  Bosch  to 
return,  "as  long  as  he  adheres  to  the  Con- 
stitution." That  is  as  long  as  he  governs 
democratically. 

"The  Constitution  has  become  a  symbol, 
a  mystique,"  U  the  way  a  Latin  American 
observer  familiar  with  the  Dominicans  put 
it.  He  added,  "It  might  be  Imperfect.  If 
so.  It  can  be  amended — always  constitution- 
ally."" 

The  mystique  over  the  Constitution  is  not 
likely  to  disappear  from  the  popular  Imagi- 
nation. Quite  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be 
taking  a  firmer  root  every  day  among  the 
vast  majority  of  Dominicans. 

Since  that  Is  the  case,  it  appears  obvious 
that  no  solution  will  be  found  to  the  Do- 
minican problem  unless  it  is  based  upon 
what  the  1963  constitution  symbolizes:  civil 
government  under  representative  democracy. 
Any  other  formula  will  meet,  eventually,  with 
the  wholesale  disapproval  of  the  Dominicans. 
It  could  produce  a  revolt  more  widespread 
and  even  bloodier  than  the  present  one. 

I  Prom  Newhouse  Newspapers,  June  I,  1965) 

Dominican  Rebels  and  Reds:   How  Closely 

Related? 


(By  Daniel  James) 
Santo  Domingo. — Did  Dominican  Commu- 
nists control  or  substantially  Influence  the 
rebels  during  the  early  days  of  the  revolt 
here,  as  the  Johnson  administration  has 
charged?  Is  there  discernible  Communist  In- 
fluence today  In  the  regime  of  rebel  leader 
Col.  Francisco  Caamafio?  How  strong  Is  Do- 
minican communism? 

To  try  to  answer  those  key  questions — they 
are  at  the  root  of  our  armed  intervention 
and  continued  presence  In  the  Dominican 
Republic— the  writer  has  talked  to  many 
people  here,  both  Dominicans  and  foreigners 
of  various  shades  of  political  opinion.  He 
has  also  drawn  upon  his  own  past  firsthand 
knowledge  of  this  country,  going  back  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  and  of  continual  reading 
and  studying  of  It. 

A  majority  of  the  persons  this  reporter  has 
talked  with  agree  that  the  Communists  had 
begun  surfacing  within  24  hours  after  the  re- 
volt had  started,  on  April  24,  and  that  within 
72  hours  were  acquiring  control  over  It. 

A  minority  believes  that  Communists,  pro- 
Communists  and  a  few  who  serve  Communist 
designs  without  approving  of  the  Reds 
ideologically  are  still  inside-  the  rebel  regime. 
Since  the  latter  statement  may  come  as 
news  to  the  reader,  let  us  begin  with  It. 

A  top  U.S.  official  here  believes  that 
Caamafto's  Intransigent  opposition  to  the 
OAS,  and  to  compromise  solutions  offered  by 
it.  Indicates  that  there  are  still  Communist 
elements  among  the  rebels  who  don't  want  a 
settlement." 

He  added  that  a  4-bour  rebel  attack  on 
the  electric  plant  heii«  diu^ng  the  last  week  In 
May,  the  destruction  of  which  would  serious- 
ly inconvenience  everybody  In  the  war-torn 
city,  shows  that  there  are  people  In  the  rebel 
ranks  "who  want  economic  chaos"- a  known 
Communist  aim. 
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other  officials  supply  names  of  persons  in 
Caamafio's  goveriunent  with  suspected  Com- 
munist leanings. 

Jottin  Cury.  Caamafio's  "foreign  minister  " 
U  regarded  as  of  the  same  stripe  as  Castro's 
foreign  minister.  Raul  Roa.  who.  though  not 
a  professed  Communist,  Is  willing  to  be  a 
Red  wheelhorse. 

Working  under  Cury  is  an  alleged  member 
of  the  -  Agrupacldn  Polltica  14  de  Junio 
(APCJ),  the  ""mass"'  front  of  the  Pelplng- 
orlented  June  14  movement.  HU  name  Is 
Francisco  ""Qulque"'  Acevedo. 

Caamafio's  "public  health  minister"  Dr 
Marcellno  Velez  Santana,  Is  also  considered  a 
""Roa  type."  He  was  asked  to  lead  the  June 
14  movement  after  Its  abortive  Insurrection 
in  November  1963. 

Caamafio's  under  secretary  of  Interior  and 
police.  Euclldes  Gutierrez  Felix,  Is  another 
alleged  Communist  sympathizer  in  the  rebel 
regime.  He  was  the  defense  lawyer  of  the 
June  Fourteen  guerrillas  arrested  after  the 
1963  insurrection. 

Silvio  Nolasco  PIchardo,  a  member  of  the 
APCJ's  central  committee.  Is  also  In  the 
Caamano  regime  (as  director  of  a  cadastral 
survey) . 

As  of  mid-May,  Caamafio  was  still  In  con- 
tact with  the  Dominican  Reds,  according  to 
reliable  Informants.  Hard  evidence  that 
prominent  Communists  continued  to  play  a 
leading  role  In  the  rebel  military  command 
up  tin  the  third  week  In  May,  is  the  fact  that 
four  of  them  were  killed  a^hat  time  In  the 
heavy  fighting  around  the  National  Palace 
Most  prominent  of  the  four  was  Juan 
Miguel  Roman,  who  had  been  leading  an  at- 
tacking unit  with  Col.  Francisco  Fernandez 
Dominguez,  the  close  associate  of  ex-PresI- 
dent  Juan  Bosch,  who  had  Just  been  flown  in 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  also  succumbed  In  the 
fighting. 

Roman  was  a  member  of  the  June  Fourteen 
central  committee  and  Its  chief  advocate 
of  guerrilla  warfare— Its  "Che  Guevara  "' 
Trained  In  Cuba,  he  was  a  top  commander  In 
the  June  Fourteen  abortive  1963  Insurrection 
After  Its  failure  he  escaped,  and  last  Novem- 
ber turned  up  In  Algeria  on  a  June  Fourteen 
mission. 

Seven  other  June  Fourteen  central  com- 
mittee members  with  training  in  Cuba  have 
been  identified  among  Caamafio's  command- 
ers In  the  revolt. 

Ten  other  Communist  leaders— most  of 
them  from  the  Popular  Socialist  Party  (PSP) . 
the  official  Dominican  Communist  Party— 
also  trained  In  Cuba,  have  been  likewise  Iden- 
tified. 

Obviously,  these  are  not  Just  any  Commu- 
nists but  a  group  of  men  highly  trained  to 
lead  masses  of  people  In  revolutionary  situa- 
tions such  as  the  one  of  last  April. 

For  highly  visible  evidence  of  how  Impor- 
tant the  Reds  were — and  may  still  be — In  the 
Dominican  revolt,  drive  through  the  grimy,  » 
garbage-littered  streets  of  the  rebel  enclave 
In  downtown  Santo  Domingo  right  now. 
"There  you  see  scrawled  on  the  walls  such  In- 
flammatory slogans  as  "Arms  to  the  People, " 
and  underneath,  usually,  the  Initials  PSP 
(Popular  Socialist  Party)    or  June  Fourteen. 

"Arms  to  the  People"  Is  a  basic  Commu- 
nist slogan,  first  used  by  Lenin  in  1917  to 
seize  power  In  Russia. 

It  was  when  Caamafio.  perhaps  unaware  of 
the  significance  of  his  act.  gave  arms  to  the 
"people" — actually  to  a  young  street  rabble 
called  "tigres"  (tigers)— on  the  revolt's 
second  day.  April  25.  that  the  U.S.  Embassy 
and  other  foreigners  here  realized  It  was  com- 
ing under  Red  control. 

At  about  that  time.  It  has  been  learned,  a 
certain  Oscar  Luis  Waldez,  suspected  of  being 
a  Cuban  G-2  (Intelligence)  agent,  landed  in 
Santo  Domingo  on  a  false  passport.  Things 
got  really  rough. 

Soon,  known  Communists,  leading  rebel 
military  formations  were  spotted  by  "reli- 
able eyewitnesses."  in  a  VS.  officials  phrase. 
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and     rebel-held     radio 
possessing    the    Republic's 
transmitter — began  spewing 
style"  propaganda. 

Among  Caamafio's  Red 
were,   besides  Rom&n,   at 
Important  June  14  leaders:  Ja|me 
delio  Despradel.  and  Luis  G 
of  the  other  Communist  grouis 
Roberto  Duverge  and  Julio  d( 

One  of  Caamafio's  close 
is  said  to  have  been  the 
Gonzalez  Gonzalez,  who  has 
1940   and    is   a   veteran   PSP 
reportedly    an    expert    on 
When  the  writer  inquired  abofiit 
told: 

"Gonzalez  Gonzalez  knows 
and  forward." 

Another  little-known  forel|: 
Caamano  military  hierarchy 
man,  Andre  Riviere,  a  relativ 
dent     of     the     Dominican 
Informant  claims  that  Rivlen 
assault  on  Ozama  Portress  ear 

The    little   group   of   Haitli  n 
exiles  in  Santo  Domingo,  nun:  berl 
12  to  15,  also  eagerly  Joineti 
camp. 

How  many  Communists 
are  in  Caamano  ranks,  is 
tant.      A    "numbers    game 
started   by   the   State 
issued  a  hastily  prepared  list 
spicuous  in  the  revolt's  early 
played  by  Ignorant  or  dubioiis 
are  thus  obscuring  the  real 
the  Communist  role. 

First  of  all,  many  of  the 
nist  participants  have  been 
and/or  Russia.    The  State 
18.     Sources  here  put  the  tot^l 
That  is  more  than  enough  to 
ship  of  a  surging  mass  with  little 
tary  experience  and  no  knowle  ige 
of  the  strategy  and  tactics  ol 

Secondly,  the  chief 
June  14  group  had  had  ampl 
revolutionary   warfare   during 
surrectlon,   and   when   the 
curred  could  thrown  into  it 
cadres. 

Besides,  the  June  14  group 
names  on  an  official  U.S.  list 
movement  with  "thousands" 
quote  an  ol  server  intimately 
Dominican  politics.    Mainly 
the  APCJ,  it  has  a  bold  on 
of  the  people,  notably  the  yc^th 
major     professional     groups, 
lawyers,  and  engineers. 

Third,  another  Communist 
nent  in  the  revolt,  the  Dom 
Movement  (MPD) ,  is  also 
ducting     violence     and 
Thus  it,  too,  accounted  for 
relatively  few  members  in 
to  lead  masses. 

The  MPD  is  Peiping  oriente  I 
14  group;  and  a  splitofT  of  th( 
Ing  PSP.    It  has  been  conside  ed 
arm"  of  the  formal — that  is,  Jon 
Communist  movement. 

Finally,  even  though  the 
fovuth   Communist   grouping, 
Revolutionary   Party    (PNR), 
more  "peaceful"  and  smaller 
two.   they   contributed   si| 
revolt. 
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'-"he  veteran  PSP  leader, 
for  example,  is  probably  the 
can  Marxist  theoretician  and 
brain — no  small  asset  for 
professional  revolutionists. 
Incidentally,    Juan    Bosch 
permitting  Ducoudray  to  reti*-n 
exile  to  lead  the  PSP — a  caa 
democratic  zeal. 

The  PNR  is  the  smallest  of  fche  four  Com- 
munist groups  but  its  leade^,  Dato  Pag&n, 
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who  was  released  from  Jail  after  the  revolt 
started,  is  also  an  able  Marxist  intellectual. 
In  a  1962  Interview  with  the  writer,  he 
prophesied : 

"The  Dominican  Republic  has  become, 
since  Cuba,  the  neuralgic  point  of  all  Ameri- 
can military  strategy  in  the  Caribbean.  The 
Caribbean  will  become  a  zone  of  anti-impe- 
rialist struggle." 

The  father  of  Dominican  communism, 
curiously  enough,  is  none  other  than  the 
late  dictator  Generalissimo  TruJiUo. 

In  1946,  the  incredible  Trujlllo  sent  word 
to  the  Cuban  Popxtlar  Socialist  (Communist) 
Party  to  organize  a  Dominican  counterpart, 
and  it  kindly  obliged.  With  the  wartime 
Soviet-Allies  marriage  still  on,  TniJlUo  hoped 
thereby  to  please  both  Moscow — with  wiJch 
he  sought  diplomatic  relations — and  the 
West,  with  his  display  of  "democracy." 

He  went  so  far  as  to  heap  praise  upon 
Stalin  and  referred  to  communism,  accord- 
ing to  Selden  Rodman's  excellent  book, 
"Quisqueya,  a  History  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public," as  "one  of  the  great  forces  for  wel- 
fare and  progress  on  which  the  democratic 
world  can  count." 

Indirectly,  too,  Trujlllo  spawned  commu- 
nism in  creating  a  political  atmosphere  in 
which  only  extremism  can  flourish.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  in  Dominican 
Communist  ranks  today  are  many  former 
ardent  TrujilUstas.  Colonel  Camaafio  him- 
self, though  no  Communist  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  an  old  Trujilllsta  not  averse  to 
working  with  the  Reds. 

Although  the  April  revolt  took  the  Com- 

,  munists  by  surprise,  and  they  acted  without 

orders  from  Havana   or  Moscow,   they   had 

been   preparing   for   revolution   during    the 

previous  6  to  8  months. 

Back  in  January,  for  example,  the  June  14 
commenced  a  series  of  inflammatory  broad- 
casts from  6:15  to  6:45  p.m.  daily.  One  con- 
sisted of  a  taped  statement  by  Bosch  him- 
self. 

And  week  after  week,  the  June  14  and  other 
Red  groups  would  virtually  take  over  down- 
town Santo  Domingo  with  demonstrations 
and  street  meetings  which  paralyzed  all  busi- 
ness and  traflic.  It  is  now  apftarent,  too, 
that  behind  the  scenes  they  must  have  been 
preparing  their  fighting  cadres. 

Though  the  revolt  was  not  Red-organized, 
it  is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  the  above 
facts — and  many  others  still  to  be  learned, 
no  doubt — that  the  Dominican  Communists 
.should  surface  into  its  leadership  and  come 
within  striking  distance  of  capturing  it 
altogether. 
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I  From  the  Washington  Star,  May  15,  1965] 

Dominican  Puppet? — Caamano's  Contbol 

Doubted 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Washington  authorities  expressed  doubts 
today  that  Dominican  rebel  leader  Francisco 
Caamano  Deno,  for  all  his  ranting  and  quasi- 
military  posturing,  actually  controls  the 
15,000  mixed  force  of  armed  civilians  and 
soldiers  under  bis  nominal  command. 

They  believe  he  may  merely  be  a  figure- 
head, a  puppet  of  well-organized  Communist 
leaders  of  three  separate  movements.  Ihey 
say  that  the  Red  leaders  most  of  whom 
were  Identified  by  U.S.  sources  earlier  this 
month  probably  hold  the  real  power  within 
the  enclave  of  Santo  Domingo  where  the 
rebels  are  entrenched. 

These  ofliclals  said  they  doubt  that 
Caamano,  even  if  he  were  Inclined,  could 
sign  a  meaningful  truce;  order  his  men  to 
lay  down  their  arms  or  Join  in  a  coalition 
government. 

DESCHIBEO  AS  TOTTCH 

The  32-year-old  colonel  Is  described  as 
tough  and  hotheaded  and  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  dramatic  involvement  of  the 
rebels. 


There  are  no  Communists  In  the  rebel  high 
command,  officials  believe,  nor  Is  Caamano 
himself  a  Communist. 

As  one  ofBclal  put  It:  What  Is  the  use  of 
being  Minister  of  Interior  or  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  a  government  that  only  controls  a 
few  acres  of  a  poorer  section  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo? Those  with  the  real  power  are  the 
Communists  who  control  the  armed  civilians, 
the  roughly  disciplined  youths  who  owe  al- 
legiance to  the  three  main  Communist 
groups. 

These  groups  are  the  PSPD,  or  orthodox 
Moscow  line  party;  the  MPD,  which  adheres 
to  the  philosophy  of  Peiping,  and  the  Ha- 
vana-line APCJ  or  June  14  movement. 

Caamano,  son  of  a  prominent  figure  of  the 
Trujillo  regime,  is  regarded  here  only  as  i 
frontman  in  which  can  hardly  be  called  a 
government  at  all.  Caamano  presides  ever 
what  is  basically  a  revolutionary  command 
post. 

Hector  Aristy,  32,  who  wears  the  title  of 
"Minister  of  Government"  In  the  rebel  re- 
gime. Is  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  "gray  emi- 
nence" behind  Caamano's  public  posture. 

Quite  a  bit  is  known  in  Washington  cf 
Arlsty's  past  and  he  is  regarded  i&  more  an 
opportunist,  a  typical  product  of  the  Trujlllo 
years,  than  a  partisan  of  any  political  school 
of  thought.  He  has  a  record  of  Involvement 
in  movements  of  both  the  far  left  and  the 
far  right  In  the  past. 

BUSSmO  FROM  BOSCH 

The  Caamano  faction  bases  its  claim  to 
legitimacy  on  the  blessing  it  has  received 
from  Juan  Bosch,  who  was  ousted  as  Presi- 
dent in  1963.  Caamano  had  himself  named 
President  to  finish  Bosch's  term  and  prom- 
ised elections  in  December  1966. 

The  problem  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  President  Johnson  Is  to  bring 
about  an  effective  cease-fire  and  find  a  in- 
terim government  until  elections  can  be 
held.  Washington  wants  them  to  be  held  at 
an  early  date  so  that  the  intervention  can 
end. 

But  Caamano  will  not  consent  to  disarm 
and  the  rebel  militia  probably  would  not 
obey  him  If  he  ordered  one.  The  alternatives 
may  be  to  go  after  the  rebels  in  full-fledged 
battle  or  starve  them  out. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Caamano  forces  are 
separated  from  the  Junta  forces  of  Gen. 
Antonio  Imbert  Barreas  and  Gen.  Ellas 
Wessln  y  Wessln  only  by  the  presence  of 
21,000  VS.  Marines  and  paratroopers.  Offi- 
cials say  it  is  an  Impasse  that  cotild  continue 
for  a  long  time  unless  some  solution  is  found 
soon. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star,  June  7,  1965) 

Dominican  Dispersal  op  Arms  Sparked  U.S. 

Troop   Buildup 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

The  massive  U.S.  troop  buildup  in  the 
Dominican  Refjublic  after  the  Marines  landed 
there  was  Impelled  by  intelligence  reports 
that  large  quantities  of  arms  seized  by  the 
rebels  had  been  sent  to  Interior  areas  of  the 
country,  authoritative  U.S.  soiu-ces  disclosed 
today. 

President  Johnson's  advisers  recommended 
increasing  the  strength  of  U.S.  forces  from 
400  Marines,  ^  about  22,000  troops  because 
it  was  feared  the  chaos  and  the  Communist 
takeover  of  the  revolution  might  spread  to 
areas  far  beyond  the  capital  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

Even  today,  the  location  and  exact  quan- 
tity of  these  arms  is  not  known  by  U.S.  intel- 
ligence. This  uncertainty  and  the  threat  cf 
possible  new  uprisings  In  the  Interior  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  official  estimates  that  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Force  will  have  to  re- 
main In  the  Dominican  Republic  for  an  ex- 
tended period. 

Former  President  Donald  Held  Cabral,  now 
in  hiding  and  out  of  the  political  picture. 
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told  this  reporter  he  knew  that  the  arms 
seized  by  the  rebels  early  in  the  Insurrection 
did  not  all  go  to  the  forces  of  Col.  Francisco 
Caamano  Deno  In  downtown  Santo  Domingo. 
Many  truckloads  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion were  spirited  into  the  Interior,  he  said. 
Held  and  U.S.  sources  agree  that  these  arms 
constitute  the  biggest  menace  to  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  even  if  the 
Organization  of  American  States  is  able  to 
negotiate  a  poUtlcal  settlement. 

US.  officials,  who  initially  released  a  Ust  of 
53  known  Communists  participating  in  the 
revolution,  now  say  they  have  identified  sev- 
eral hundred.    Most  of  these  are  members  of 
the    three    Illegal    Dominican     Communist 
Parties:  the     Moscow-oriented     PSPD-     the 
Pelping-allgned  MPD,  and  the  14th  of  June 
movement,  which  follows   the  Havana  line 
Informed  sources  said  these  three  parties  al- 
though usually  in  disagreement  on  strategy 
united  as  one  to  take  advantage  of  the  chaos 
spawned  by  what  started  as  an  army  revolt. 
The   three-man   OAS   Committee   now    In 
Santo  Domingo  Is  not  bound  by  any  previous 
formulas  In  the  renewed  effort  to  achieve  a 
settlement.     However,  authoritative  sources 
here   said   the   most   likely   direction   to   be 
taken  by  the  Committee  would  be  to  seek  a 
provisional  government  now  with  OAS-super- 
vtsed   elections    to   follow   no   later   than    6 
months. 

The  Committee  consists  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker;  Brazilian  Ambassador 
Ilmar  Penna  Marlnho  and  El  Salvador  Am- 
bassador Ramon  de  Clalrmont  Deenas  It 
was  appointed  to  guide  OAS  Secretary  Jose 
A.  Mora  in  his  mediation  efforts  and  to  ad- 
vise the  peace  force  commander,  Brazilian 
Gen.  Hugo  Panasco  Alvlm.  But  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  over  the  main  responsibility  for 
finding  a  solution. 

Some  officials  here  feel  that  former  Domin- 
ican President  Joaquin  Balaguer,  who  was 
chief  of  state  when  Dictator  Rafael  Trujlllo 
was  assassinated  In  1961,  might  be  able  to 
weld  a  government  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  Dominicans. 
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Movement  (MPD) .  The  APCJ  Party,  accord- 
^g  to  U.S.  sources,  has  between  3,000  and 
5,000  members  and  has  been  Communist-run 
and  pro-Oastro  since  early  11)63.  MPD  which 
follows  the  Peiping  line,  has  about  500  mem- 
bers. The  other  Dominican  Communist 
group  which  cooperated  In  the  rebellion.  Is 
/Sl^i^'^'^*'^  Popular  Socialist  Party 
(rePD)  with  between  800  to  1,000  members 
who  follow  the  Moscow  line. 

-nie  U.8.  document  said  the  parties  acted 
in  harmony  In  the  current  rebellion. 

It  said  the  largest  department  In  the  DGI 
is  the  one  responsible  for  directing  Latin 
American  guerrilla  warfare  activities.  Iden- 
t  fied  as  the  DGI  officer  who  handles  revolu- 
tionary operations  for  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic is  Roberto  Santiesteban  Casanova,  who 
was  deported  by  the  United  States  for  engag- 
ing In  espionage  in  1962  while  serving  with 
the  Cuban  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  26-page  document  is  virtually  a  "white 
paper"  on  the  Dominican  revolt  and  reflects 
the  official  U.S.  version  of  what  transpired 
there.  The  following  is  a  day-by-day  account 
of  CommunUt  activities  In  the  Dominican 
revolt  as  compiled  by  U.S.  intelligence  sources 
from  April  24  to  May  5 : 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  13,  19651 
Uniteo  States  Documents  Red  ATrEMPr  To 

w,^™^^''°"~'^''==     SEPARATE     Groups 
Worked  Together  in  Dominican  Crisis 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 
The  organized  effort  by  three  Communist 
parties  to  capture  the  revolt  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  seize  power  in  that  coun- 
try has  been  documented  In  an  official  U  S 
paper  compiled  by  intelligence  sources  expert 
In  Communist  activities. 

u^L^T'-  <*«-°nol<«lca"y  and  in  narra- 
li  L^T^V^^'""'^  *^*  day-by-day  activities 
in  Santo  Domingo  between  AprU  24  and  May 
s  of  77  known  Communists.  Many  of  the  77 
were  previously  identified  as  participants  in 
the  revolt  by  U.S.  Government  soi-ceTon 
nftLf'  ^^^  *^«  'le*  document  gives  Intimate 
fhl  i  °^*^^""  P^^t^lpatlon  before  and  after 
the  American  intervention 

flr«^*'l'**f'"™*"*'  '^''tained  last  night.  Is  the 
arst  disclosure  of  details  of  the  Communist 
participation  In  the  revolt  from  U.8  sources 
since  a  list  of  58  leftists  was  disclosed 

nortU*f  *  *^?^  ""^  extremuts  had  been  de- 
^rted  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  May 
itfb4,  and  most  of  them  received  guerrilla  war- 
are  training  in  Cuba  before  thfy  started  m- 
oll^^  *>^^V*°  ^^  Dominican  Republic  last 
nri^.^  ',  ^\  document  disclosed  Cub«^8 
ac  f./t?^  t^''?'=y  '°'  promoting  revolutionary 
activities  m  Latin  America,  the  General  Dl- 

orthI*,^°^.^°**'"S«"*=«  (DGI),  trained  m™y 
^Uhe  Dominican  rebel  leaders,  the  document 

three  bed  parties  listed 

BU^rt^!f  <^'"  ^J^l  ^^^  provided  financial 
mS  ^iT"  °'  *''•'  *^^  Dominican  Com- 

Group  (APCJ),  and  the  Dominican  PopuUr 


Elements  of  the  Dominican  Army,  led  by 
disaffected  middlegrade  and  Junior  officers 

L^^'.^^'^w*^"'"^*  *^®  government  of  Donald 
Reid  Cabral.    They  seized  control  of  the  27th 
of  February  Military  Camp,  making  prisoners 
of  the  army  chief  of  staff  and  his  deputy 
*.  ^  ^°HP  °'  civilians  seized  two  radio  sta- 
tions in  Santo  Domingo  and  announced  that 
Held  had  been  overthrown.    The  radio  sta- 
tions were  retaken  later  in  the  day  by  Held 
forces,    but'i  Just    before    they    were    forced 
off  the  air,  the  rebels  called  on  the  civilian 
population    to    Join    the    anti-Reid    move- 
ment and    to    go    into    the    streets  to  sup- 
port the  rebellion.  ^ 
Communist    leaders   of   all    three   parties 
Issued  orders  to  theh-  members  to  Incite  the 
civilian  crowds  gathering  in  the  streets,  and 
to   stage   rallies    and   demonstrations      The 
Communists   began   organizing   their   forces 

?hr«,^t^"i'\l'"^"*'*"  ^  ^*'"*o"8  functions 
throughout  the  city. 

Araonz  those  Communists  active  In  the 
first  hours  of  revolt  were:  NarcUl  Isa  Conde 
of  the  PSPD,  already  armed  with  a  sub- 
?i>spm^^'"i.'  °^°'^«**es  Mercedes  Batista 
(PSPD),  who  was  relaying  instructions  to 
party  members  to  stand  up  for  further  or- 
ders; and  Amm  Abel  Hasbun,  APCJ  member 
engaged  m  organizing  for  Communist  partic- 
ipation in  the  revolt,  operating  from  a  house 
on  Elvira  de  Mendza  Street. 

The  situation  in  Santo  Domingo  became 
increasingly  confused.    Senior  officers  of^e 

Reld  ^i'.^tv,'"'  ^°','^  ^""^  ^"^y  informed 
Reid  that  they  would  not  support  him,  and 
he  resigned  and  went  Into  hiding. 

rePD  members  carrying  weapons  gathered 
at  Parque  independencia  early  in  the  morn; 
ing  and  harangued  civilian  crowds  in  sup- 

™om^,i  Ir"^!!,*-  ^°°»  ^^^  *saln  were 
Dlomedes  Mercedes  Batista  and  Narctso  Isa 
Conde.  Also  active  was  Asdrubal  Domlnguez 
Guerrero,  a  student  leader  who  received 
training  m  Russia  In  1962.  Throughout  the 
morning,  mobile  loudspeaker  units,  Includ- 
i^LV  ™'*'  Volkswagen  station  wagon  oper- 
ated  by  Dlomedes  Mercedes  Batista,  patroled 
revolt       "'^'"^  "**  population  to  Join  the 

In  what  later  proved  to  be  a  key  element  of 
the  revolt,  rifles  and  machlneguns  seized  by 
rebellious  army  elements  were  handed  out 
to  the  civilian  crowds  during  the  day.  One 
of  the  rebel  officers,  Capt.  Mario  Pena 
Tavares,  arranged  for  distribution  of  several 
thousands  weapons,  including  machlneguns 

were  loaded  on  trucks  and  sent  to  the  down- 
town area  of  Santo  Domingo  where  they  were 
passed  out  to  civilians.    The  following  Com- 


munist leaders  participated  with  army  rebels 
in  handing  out  arms  and,  in  some  cases 
assumed  control  of  the  distribution- 

Hugo  Tolentlno  Dlpp,  PSPD  leader  who  re- 
ceived guerrUla  ualnlng  in  Cuba;  Fldelio 
Despradel  Roque,  APCJ  leader,  trained  In 
Cuba  and  one  of  the  chief  figures  In  the 
guerrilla  uprising  in  late  1963;  Felix  Servio 
Ducoudray  Mansfield  of  the  PSPD,  former 
resident  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  and 
M«*^  ^"^f  *™Pl°ye  of  the  Peiping  Communist 
New  China  News  Agency;  Eduardo  Houelle- 
mont  Roques,  APCJ,  who  was  in  Cuba  in  the 
1963  guerrilla  operation. 

Other  Communists  who  handed  out  arms 
were:  Buenaventura  Johnson  Plmental,  Juan 
Ducordray  Mansfield,  who  once  worked  on 
Havana  Radio  broadcasts  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Gerardo  Rafael  Estevez  Weber 
all  of  the  PSPD;  and  Maximo  Bernard 
Vasquez,  of  the  APCJ,  who  worked  with  sub- 
versives in  the  Dominican  military  m  the 
1963  guerrilla  movement. 

Bottles  and  gasoline  from  tank  trucks  at 
several  points  in  the  city  were  distributed  to 
civilians  for  making  Molotov  cocktaUs  MPD 
wor™'^''^   *>«lnB   particularly   active   lA  this 

A  mob  of  several  thousand  civilians,  armed 
With  clubs  and  rifles,  marched  on  the  Na- 
tional Palace,  responding  to  a  call  issued  over 
a  rebel-held  radio  station.  Among  them 
were  armed  Communists. 

Rebels  seized  the  National  Palace  and  the 
rebel  army  officers  gathered  to  assume  con- 
trol. Members  of  the  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRD)  arrived  with  the  inten- 

^1°,°^  H  K^^^^li*''^  ^'^  *°*«''™  government 
headed  by  PRD  leader  Rafael  Molina  Urena 
pending  return  of  the  ousted  former  presi- 
dent   Juan   Bosch.     The   PRD   leaders   and 

f,!^l.*™J  .°"^'=^"  ^^°  *"«  pro-Bosch  pre- 
vailed and  Molina  became  provisional  presi- 

i^l^i^*    rebellion    declared    they    would 

installed  Vo  prepare  for  national  elections 
m  September. 

Many  Important  Communists  attended  po- 
litical meetings  in  the  National  Palace  that 
„!''■  „  °^  ***°^  conferring  with  Molina 
was  Facundo  Gome2^  a  PSPD  member  and 
part  owner  of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  a  boat 
used  m  the  attempted  landing  of  Cuban 
k''°",o2,**'^  Dominican  Republic  In  Novem- 
ber  1963.     Another,  Alejandro  Lajara  Gon- 

fn  hu^^k'^P"^  '"'""'^'"  ^^°  ^"'l  ^«n  active 
in  distributing  arms  to  civilians,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Molina  to  be  Deputy  Director 
of  Investigation  (the  Security  Service) 

Communist  agitators  began   Inciting   the 
armed  mobs  to  burn,  destroy  property  and 

t^^.l'^f^^^°'^^  ^^^-  MPD  members  were 
told  their  party  planned  to  kill  any  police- 
man found  on  the  streets.  Armed  civilians 
roamed  the  city,  many  of  them  looting  stores 
and  private  homes.  owurcs 

•The  offices  and  plant  of  the  anti-Commu- 
nists newspaper  Prensa  Ubre  were  seized  by 
an  armed  group  which  Included  Communists 
They  prepared  Immediately  to  publish  prop- 
aganda leaflets.  ^  ^ 
The  offices  of  three  antl-Communlst  po- 
litical parties,  the  democratic  conservative 
Union  Civlca  Naclonal;  the  moderate  right- 
wing  Partido  Liberal  Revoluclonista  and  the 
moderate  center  Vanguardl  Revolucionaria 
Dommicana,  were  broken  into  and  sacked 

During  the  afternoon.  Communist  orea- 
nlzers  continued  to  distribute  weapons  to 
groups  regarded  as  reliable  by  the  Commu- 
nist parties,  as  well  as  to  round  up  additional 
manpower  for  civilian  mllUia  units  Wean- 
ons  depots  and  distribution  polnte  were  set 

Mercedes  Batista,  and  other  PSPD  leaders 

r™!.rt'*^r^K''*'*"'»  "  paramilitary  force 
armed  with  submachine  guns,  rifles  and  gre- 
nades.  " 

.„^^*"'  "™***  Conununlst  groups  were  ob- 
served on  streets  and  In  buildings  Including 
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one  led  by  Manuel  Gonzales 
Ish  Civil  War  veteran  and 
gence  agent. 

APRIL  36 


C  onzalez.  Span- 
Tuban   Intelll- 


hid 


m(  ive 


ar  d 


R<d 


and 


lead  »rs 


mol  s 


Antlrebel   forces,   which 
disorganized,  now  began  to 
rebel-held  area  of  the  city 
of  Gen.  Elias  Wessin  y  Wesslh 
Armed  Forces  Training  Center 
lean  Air  Force  bombed  and 
Installations.     The  ferocity  ol 
sequent  attacks  consolidated 
meat  and  Inadvertently 
with  an  effective  propaganda 

A  large  quantity  of  arms 
h.id,  by  this  time,  fallen  lnt< 
the  Communists.     Teams  of 
were  fanning  out  through  the 
Santo     Domingo     organizing 
groups. 

Agitators  from  all  three 
tinued   to  exhort  the  mobs 
uted  mimeographed  propaganji; 
Ing  on  the  people  to  fight, 
part,  that  "the  hour  has  arrived 
to  the  working  class  •  •   •  to 
units  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
people's  comb.it  units." 

Additional  Communist 
tlfied   among  the  armed 
rebel  military  forces.  Including 
Romman  Diaz,  of  the  ACPI 
In  the   1963   guerrilla  operation 
Duran  Herando,  Cuban-tralnep 
pert. 

Gustavo  Ricart  who 
In  1963  Ij^rlnging  money  to 
tlvltles,  T<^  identified  as  the 
another  rebel  stronghold, 
munlsts  were  in  charge  of 
considerable    number    of 
during  the  day. 

The    leaders    of   the    varioiis 
parties  were  well  equipped  with 
became   an   increasingly 
In  the  rebel  force.     Rebel  a 
men,  numbering  about  1,000 
were   soon    greatly   outnumbered 
civilians  who,  In  a  state  of 
became  easy  prey  for  disciplined 
ler.dprshlp. 

Efforts  by  the  U.S.  Embassy 
fire  between  the  rebels  and 
Dominican  armed  forces  weri 
During  the  day,  a  large  numb  r 
citizens  assembled  In  the 
seeking   safety.     They 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
from    Santo    Domingo,    which 
bombardment  by  the  Domini  c 
and  was  by  this  time  the  scent 
rifle   and   artillery   fire   between 
ing    factions.     The    Embassy 
the  rebel  leaders  agreement 
evacuating  Americans  from 
of  Halna.    Armed  civilian 
the  Molina  regime  had  lost 
attention  to  this  agreement. 


been   badly 
against  the 
utider  command 
head  of  the 
The  Domln- 
strlifed  rebel-held 
this  and  sub- 
public  resent- 
prese  ited  the  rebels 


weapon. 

ammunition 

the  hands  of 

)arty  members 

central  part  of 

paramilitary 


Ho^l 
requej  ted 


t) 
tl  e 
grou  ps 


l.y 
Hen  lando  '. 


About   100   armed   civilians 
the  rebel  radio  that  a  promin 
newspaperman  and  broadcast^ 
as  anti-Communist,  was  at 
bnjador  (actually  he  was  not 
the  hotel  and  fired  several 
April  27  saw  the  complete 
and  order.    Molina,  the  so-cal, 
president,  went  to  the  U.S. 
parent  defeat,  accompanied 
leaders.  Col.  Miguel  Angel 
and  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
afterwards,  Molina  abandoned 
asylum  In  the  Colombian 

During  the  day.  Lajara 
APCJ   arranged   for   additions  I 
passed  to  Communists.    The 
of  the   newspaper  Llstin   Dlailo 
over  by  armed  PSPD  Communists 
Asdrubal     Domlnquez 
Israel  Cuello  Hernandez,  both 
matlc  weapons. 


I  Emb!  ssy 


Guem  ro 
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Communist 

( Dward  a  cease- 
elements  of  the 
unsuccessful, 
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Embajador 
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evacuating  them 
was    under 
an   Air  Force 
of  widespread 
the   oppos- 
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office  and  took 
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The  antirebel  armed  forces  commanded 
by  General  Wessin  established  a  three-man 
military  Junta  headed  by  Col.  Pedro  Barto- 
lome  Benoit  (air  force).  Col.  Enrique  Apo- 
llnarlo  Casado  Saladln  (army),  and  Capt. 
Manuel  Santana  Carasco  (navy).  Early  In 
the  day.  the  Junta  seemed  to  make  progress 
agr.iust  the  rebels  but  encountered  heavier 
resistance  In  the  afternoon  and  lost  mo- 
m'^atum. 

The  situation  In  the  city  was  increasingly 
tense  and  confused.  Junta  forces,  tired  and 
disorga.nized,  began  to  crumble.  Armed 
mobs  terrorized  the  city,  firing  on  homes  and 
other  buildings,  Including  the  United  States 
and  other  embassies.  With  collapse  of  the 
Molina  government.  PRD  leaders  abdicated 
their  positions  of  leadership  fearing  their 
cause  lost  and  their  lives  in  danger.  They 
left  the  rebel  movement  In  the  hands  of 
politically  immature  army  officers  who  had 
lost  command  over  armed  civilians  who  now 
far  outnumbered  the  rebel  army  forces. 
Communist  leaders,  by  then  In  control  of 
the  armed  mobs,  moved  quickly  into  the 
political  leadership  vacuum  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

Late  In  the  afternoon,  the  Junta  and  police 
authorities  Informed  the  U.S.  Embassy  they 
could  no  longer  assure  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can lives.  U.S.  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Ben- 
nett recommended  that  U.S.  Marines  be 
landed  to  establish  a  safety  perimeter  from 
which  Americans  and  other  foreign  citizens 
could  be  evacuated.  By  that  night,  approxi- 
mately 600  Marines  were  landed  and  had 
taken  positions  around  the  Hotel  Embajador. 

APRIL     29 

The  rebels  held  the  central  part  of  the  city 
and  retained  the  military  initiative.  An 
armed  mob  under  Communist  MPD,  leaders, 
began  a  full-scale  assault  on  the  remaining 
police  stronghold.  Ozama  Portress.  The 
fortress  fell  next  day.  Another  armed  mob 
sacked  the  cathedral. 

Communists  among  the  university  stu- 
dents were  active  In  organizing  the  crowds. 

House-to-house  fighting  continued.  The 
United  States  and  several  other  embassies 
remained  under  sniper  fire.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment ordered  the  landing  of  an  additional 
1.100  Marines  and  during  the  night  of  April 
29-30,  approximately  2,000  troops  of  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  landed  at  San  Isldro.  Re- 
inforcements arrived  on  succeeding  days. 

Leaders  of  all  three  Communist  groups  met 
to  discuss  tactics  In  the  light  of  new  develop- 
ments. They  also  met  with  rebel  military 
officers. 

APRIL     30 

The  official  rebel  radio  broadcast  instruc- 
tions to  armed  mobs  not  to  fire  on  U.S.  troops 
but  firing  continued  and  a  number  of  casual- 
ties were  Infiicted  on  U.S.  personnel. 

Two  Communist  conunando  groups  were 
particularly  active  roaming  the  city  look- 
ing for  targets.  Other  Communists  working 
closely  with  rebel  army  officers  Included  two 
who  received  political  and  guerrilla  training 
In  Cuba  in  1963. 

MAT    1 

A  shaky  cease-fire  was  achieved  but  snipers 
were  active  throughout  the  day,  firing  on  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  U.S.  troops.  This  was  In 
keeping  with  propaganda  emanating  from 
the  rebel-held  area  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  cease-fire  was  to  permit  Junta  forces  to 
reassemble  apd  attack  from  a  sanctuary  pro- 
vided by  U.S.  troops. 

About  50  Communists  probably  a  high 
command  group  of  all  three  parties,  met  In 
one  of  the  Communist  strong^olnts  fortified 
with  machinegun  emplacements  on  the  roof. 

MAT    2 

A  short-wave  radio  transmitter  in  the 
home  of  a  Communist  broadcast  Instructions 
to  the  civilian  mobs  to  shoot  Americans  on 
sight.    A  large  crowd  gathered  In  the  Parque 


Independtca  heard  a  violently  antl-Amerlcan 
speech  from  a  Communist. 

MAY  3-4 

Rebel  leaders  began  to  consider  how  to  give 
tbetr  movement  the  form  and  structure  of 
a  legitimate  government.  Communist  lead- 
ers discussed  among  themselves  the  desir- 
ability of  their  top  leaders  withdrawing  from 
open  participation  In  the  rebel  movement  In 
order  both  to  support  rebel  claims  that  the 
movement  was  free  of  Communist  Influence 
and  to  afford  protection  to  the  principal 
figures  of  the  Communist  parties. 

Col.  Caamano  Deno,  generally  regarded  as 
anti-Communist,  had  said  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  revolt  that  he  was  aware 
the  Communists  had  been  playing  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  role. 

MAY  5 

It  was  the  consensus  at  meetings  of  Com- 
munist leaders  that,  while  rank-and-file 
members  of  the  three  parties  should  fight  on, 
prominent  Communists  should  begin  with- 
drawing from  the  scene.  Some  went  Into 
hiding,  others  attempted  to  leave  Santo 
Domingo  for  towns  to  the  north.  One  of 
these  was  later  captured  by  antirfebel  forces. 

Some  of  the  APJC  and  PSPD  leaders  who 
left  Santo  Domingo  were  under  Instructions 
to  attempt  to  organize  local  party  members 
and  sympathizers  for  eventual  guerrilla  ac- 
tion In  the  north.  False  Identity  cards  were 
prepared  for  Communist  leaders. 

MPD  leaders  also  agreed  that  the  more 
prominent  party  figures  should  go  under 
cover  for  the  time  being.  They  further  de- 
cided that  arms  and  ammunition  In  the 
hands  of  party  members  should  be  hidden 
for  possible  use  In  guerrilla  operations.  Or- 
ders were  given  to  secure  as  many  arms  as 
they  could  and  deliver  them  to  party  head- 
quarters. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  June  14,  1965) 

StmsTANTiAL    Number    of    Reds    Active    in 

Dominican  Republic,   U.S.   Aide  Says 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary ) 

There  are  stUl  substantial  numbers  of 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers 
on  the  rebel  side  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
Impasse,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Jack 
H.  Vaughn  said  yesterday. 

Vaughn,  who  heads  the  Government  De- 
partment's Inter-American  Affairs  Division, 
held  out  scant  hope  for  an  early  end  to  the 
deadlock  and  the  outpwurlng  of  U.S.  funds 
to  keep  the  Caribbean  nation  from  slipping 
Into  chaos.    He  said: 

"We  have  spent  nearly  $20  million  for  .  .  . 
food  (and  other  relief  supplies)  and  tliis 
could  go  on  for  many  months  .  .  ." 

He  said  Communists  have  Influenced  Gen. 
Francisco  Caamano  Deno's  rebel  side  from 
the  beginning  of  the  revolt. 

In  an  Interview  on  the  ABC  show  "Issues 
and  Answers,"  Vaughn  said,  "Our  guess  is 
that  there  are  close  to  5,000  Communists  in 
three  groups  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Dozens  more  have  been  Identified  as  leader^. 

"The  point  Is  they  were  well  organized 
and  trained  in  Cuba,  Russia,  Czechoslovaktn, 
and  Red  China.  They  came  back  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  a  clandestine  way 
from  exile  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  this  revolt  and  to  sybvert  It.  It  hasibeen 
their  Interest  for  many  years." 

He  Identified  by  name  several  Communist 
leaders  of  Dominican,  Spanish,  and  Haitian 
origin  whose  roles  In  events  leading  to 
American  Intervention  were  described  In  a 
Star  story  yesterday  based  on  a  governmetk 
document. 

Vaughn  said  many  of  the  Communtsf 
leaders  have  filtered  out  of  the  rebel  zone 
into  the  Dominican  countryside. 

A  resumption  of  fighting,  he  said,  is  con- 
sidered possible  because  the  United  States 
knows  large  quantities  of  arms  were  dis- 
tributed by  rebels  and  Commiuilsts.    Some 
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of  these  arms  had  been  hidden  In  the  Interior 
of  the  republic  and  there  Is  a  threat  that 
they  might  be  used. 

imbert  strength  gains 

The  Junta  forces  of  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert 
Barrera  are  believed  to  be  stronger  now  than 
they  were  when  the  fighting  was  stopped  by 
the  intervention,  Vaughn  says. 

He  Indicated  belief  the  Junta  forces  might 
be  able  to-^ln  a  military  decision  but  that 
such  a  clash  is  unlikely  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Force,  sent  by 
the  US-supported  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Vaughn  also  Indicated  disbelief  In  Infor- 
mal polls  taken  by  some  newsmen  purporting 
to  show  that  Caamano  has  overwhelming 
popular  support  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

"We  question  whether  either  Caamano  or 
Imbert  has  overwhelming  support.  It's  easy 
to  take  a  poll  and  have  all  the  cab  drivers 
agree. 

"What  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Dominican  people  want  Is  the  sort  of  demo- 
cratic government  that  has  been  denied 
them  for  so  many  years." 

SEES   ELECTIONS    FAR    OFF 

He  said  a  civilian,  more  moderate  than 
Caamano,  would  be  more  attractive  to  the 
Dominican  people,  and  cited  former  presi- 
dent Joaquin  Balaguer  as  a  man  who  would 
be  a  frontrunner  In  any  future  election. 

Vaughn  said  he  did  not  believe  the  rebel 
constitutionalists  would  win  if  elections 
could  be  held  In  3  to  6  months. 

However  Vaughn  added,  his  personal  belief 
Is  that  elections  will  not  be  possible  In  the 
Dominican   Republic   for    12   to   18  months. 

He  said  the  OAS  committee  that  Includes 
U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  has  been 
in  the  Dominican  Republican  for  10  days 
now  and  has  made  little  progress  in  finding 
agreement  on  a  coalition  government.  The 
negotiators  aren't  even  close  to  finding  a  care- 
taker government  In  advance  of  the  hopfed- 
for  elections,  Vaughn  said. 

He  added  that  there  Is  a  complex  military, 
political,  and  emotional  situation  and  that 
even  If  agreement  Is  reached  with  leaders.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  enforce  among  the 
Dominican  people. 


The  view  In  Washington  today  la  that  the 
14th  of  June  group  of  hard-line,  Havana- 
influenced  Communists  Is  gradually  gaining 
control  In  the  rebel  enclave. 

Officials  pointed  out  that  the  speeches  in 
the  Parque  Independencla  Monday  celebrat- 
ing the  June  14  national  holiday  were  made 
by  known  members  of  the  Communist  MPD 
and  14th  of  June  parties.  The  speeches  were 
of  "foreigners"  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
ATnrtnjE  changed 
Last  month  in  the  same  park,  rebels  who 
tried  to  make  antl-Amerlcan  speeches  were 
shoutejl  down  and  even  pulled  away  from  the 
platform  by  other  Caamano  partisans. 

In  his  report  to  the  OAS  on  yesterday's 
battle,  Alvlm  said  fighting  began  when  his 
troops  were  attacked  at  8:10  a.m. 

"The  lAPP  did  not  return  the  fire  for  20 
to  25  minutes,  but  after  this  period  my  troops 
returned  fire  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
after  we  had  sustained  wounded. 

"The  brigade  commander  observing  the 
Caamano  troops  reported  that  the  attacking 
troops  were  trying  to  maneuver  and  capture 
positions  in  the  security  zone.  We  denied 
them  this  objective. 

"All  this  occurred  until  11 :30  a.m.  at  which 
time  events  were  calm  once  again.  At  12  25 
p.m.  the  Inter-American  troops  located  near 
the  Hotel  Jaragua  were  violently  attacked 
and  were  compelled  to  return  fire. 
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that  "a  year  ago  we  were  talking  here  of  In- 
tervention by  Cuba  In  Venezuela." 

Mann  said  the  Communists  Intervened  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  on  June  14  1962 
again  In  1963.  and  added,  "my  government 
had  reason  to  believe  a  third  attempt  was 
made  by  International  communism  in  1965  " 

He  said  the  United  States  has  suffered 
many  casualties  and  cited  900  separate  viola- 
tions of  the  cease-flre  by  the  Caamano  side 
The  only  U.S.  motive,  he  said  Is  to  create  a 
situation  In  which  the  Dominican  people  can 
elect  a  government  that  suits  them. 

"We  are  not  partial"  either  to  Caama.io 
or  to  the  Junta  under  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert 
Barrera,"  Mann  said.  "Between  the  two  ex- 
tremes there  must  be  a  ground  of  reasonable- 
ness the  great  majority  of  the  Dominican 
people  will  accept.  We  had  only  two 
choices— to  turn  our  backs  and  walk  awav 
or  to  take  the  strong  action  we  did." 

Venezuelan  Ambassador  Enrique  Tejera 
ParU  said  he  hoped  the  peace  force  would 
not  be  an  instrument  of  war  against  a 
heroic  Dominican  people. 

Chilean  Ambasador  Alejandro  Magnet  said 
the  number  of  deaths  In  the  recent  battle 
was  "distributed  unequ:.Uy"  and  said  the 
"action  has  not  been  quite  equal." 

Mann  said  all  of  the  peace  force  casualties 
had  been  Americans  except  for  one  wounded 
Brazilian  lieutenant. 


".IH.'JON    REPORTED 

"We  have  Information  that  armed  civilians 
In  the  Caamano  zone  were  putting  fire  to 
warehouses  on  the  waterfront." 

The  United  States  has  Identified  dozens 
of  members  of  three  Communist  parties  as 
having  Joined  the  rebellion  presumably  with 
the  Intention  of  taking  it  over.  Caamano  is 
not  regarded  as  a  Communist 


IProm  the  Washington  Star,  June  16,  1965] 
Peace  Chief  Lays  Firing  to  Dominican 
Rebels 
(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 
The   Brazilian    general    In    charge   of   the 
Inter-American  Peace  Force  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  charged  today  that  rebel  forces 
under  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno  were  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  cease-fire  In  Santo 
Domingo. 

Gen.  Hugo  Panasco  Alvlm,  in  a  preliminary 
report  to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  the  fighting  yesterday  in  the  Dominican 
capital,  said  "Indiscriminate  firing  •••  al- 
ways originates  from  the  Caamano  zone" 
against  the  troops  under  his  command  that 
divide  the  rebels  and  the  Junta  forces. 

He  asked  the  OAS  three-man  committee 
charged  with  the  task  of  resolving  the  coun- 
try's Internal  dispute  "to  bring  an  immediate 
end  "  to  the  attacks. 

U.S.  officials,  meanwhile,  were  attributing 
the  new  shooting  Incidents  to  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Communist  14th  of  June 
Movement  in  the  Caamano-held  zone  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

MORE  CLASHES  FEARED 

Yesterday's  battle  between  rebel  forces  and 
the  largely  American  troops  of  the  peace  force 
had  been  expected,  Washington  sources  said 
and  It  is  feared  the  clash  will  not  be  an  Iso- 
lated Incident. 

Informed  sources  said  they  believe  the 
Bhooting  was  brought  about  by  Increasing 
divuions  among  the  groups  under  the  oeten- 
siDie  control  of  Caamano. 
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(From  the  Washington  Star,  June  17,  1965] 
Dominican  Red  Effort  To  Stir  U.N.  Is  Seen 
(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 
U.S.  officials  analyzing  attacks  by  Domini- 
can rebels  against  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Force  believe  the  rebel  strategy  Is  to  attempt 
to  bring  the  United  Nations  further  Into  the 
crisis. 

Sources  said  this  Is  a  policy  of  despera- 
tion by  the  Castro-leaning  14th  of  June 
movement  and  is  not  necessarily  a  policy  Col 
Francisco  Caamano  Deno,  the  nominal  rebel 
leader,  can  do  anything  to  change. 

It  is  believed,  the  sources  said,  that  the 
Communists  In  Caamano's  camp  hope  to  lure 
the  largely  U.S.  peace  force  to  retaliate  with 
such  vigor  that  Washington  wUl  be  forced  to 
make  an  otherwise  unacceptable  settlement 
with  the  rebel  side  or,  alternatively,  stand 
branded  before  the  world  as  the  Russians 
were  after  crushing  the  Hungarian  revolt 

This  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  latest  out- 
break of  shooting  in  Santo  Domingo  was 
supix)rted  last  night  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Thomas  C.  Mann  In  _  rare  speech  be- 
fore the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Mann,  sitting  as  American  representative  in 
the  absence  of  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
took  the  floor  to  defend  the  American  Inter- 
vention. In  so  doing,  he  laid  the  blame  for 
the  new  crisis  at  the  feet  of  the  June  14 
movement. 

He  cited  a  pamphlet  distributed  In  Santo 
Domingo  Tuesday  by  the  group  urging  that 
the  backers  of  Caamano  set  off  a  struggle 
throughout  the  Dominican  Republic  with 
the  aim  of  shoving  the  Yankees  out. 

Every  day,  Mann  said,  the  evidence  of  Com- 
munist involvement  in  the  revolution  be- 
comes more  overwhelming. 

The  OAS  session  was  called  at  the  request 
of  two  opponents  to  the  Intervention,  Chile 
and  Venezuela,  and  Mann  appeared  to  bridle 
at  some  comments  concerning  the  original 
unilateral  American  Intervention. 

He  said  he  had  not  heard,  of  all  the  discus- 
sion of  intervention,  any  reference  to  the  fact 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  May  3 

1565] 

L3J   Takes   New   Tack   on    Latin   America 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  explosion  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
means  that  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  must  find  fresh  solutions 
for  hemisphere  problems. 

Latin  American  outcry  against  President 
Johnson's  dispatch  of  Marines  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  was  predictable  and  completely 
understandable. 

In  their  never-ending  power  struggles 
Latin  Americans  fear  U.S.  Intervention 
For  if  the  United  States  favors  one  side 
today,  it  may  favor  the  other  tomorrow. 

In  the  light  of  history,  it  Is  surprising  that 
the  Latin  American  protests  have  not  been 
shriller. 

The  Johnson  administration's  action  means 
three  things: 

It  recognizes  the  defeat  of  the  theory  so 
long  espoused  by  Washington  that  "raising 
Latin  American  living  standards"  can  by 
Itself  establish  peace  and  political  stabllltv  In 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  making  new  policy  and 
does  not  mean  to  be  limited  by  all  the  fictions 
and  shibboleths  of  Inter-Amerlcan  relations 
When  he  sent  the  marines  Into  the  Domini- 
can Republic  he  made  It  plain  that  the  lives 
of  American  citizens  may  not  henceforth  be- 
come pawns  In  internal  Latin.  American 
struggles.  Nor  will  the  United  States  stand 
Idly  by  when  such  Internal  struggles  dete- 
riorate toward  Bogotazo-type  anarchy  which 
would  open  the  \jiay  to  a  Communist  take- 
over. 

Most  clearly  of  all,  the  U.S.  action,  followed 
closely  by  the  President's  personal  appeals 
for  the  OAS  to  act,  says  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  that  they,  too,  must  quit 
fiddling  around  with  the  thesis  that  the 
hemisphere's  political  problems  can  wait  tlU 
economic  problena^re  on  the  way  to  solu- 
tion. \,,^ 

The  one  most  slgntflcaht  fact  In  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  Dominican 
explosion  Is  this: 

Not  a  single  OAS  member— and  this  In- 
cludes the  United  States— had  any  specific 
plan  ready  to  bring  before  the  May  20  hemi- 
sphere meeting  to  be  held  In  Brazil  that 
would  provide  a  quick  orderly  and  multUat- 
eral  answer  to  such  sltuatlona  as  developed 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  : 
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Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica 
to  suggest   new  rules  for   jw 
de  facto  governments  should 
But   mechanisms  for  deciding 
recognition  would  be  useless  In 
order  and  political  Justice  out 
Dominican  situation. 

The  OAS,  with  Washington's 
agement,  has  been  dragging  Ita 
ing   to   Ignore   that   deadly 
threaten  all  over  l.atin  Americ  i 

But   things   are   changing. 
Americans  don't  want  the 
in  on  such  situations,  says  the 
sage,  they  had  better  get  bus; ' 
OAS  solutions  for  them. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Da|ly  News, 

May  7.  19651 

L.B.J.   CotTLDN'T   Gamble  on   Consultation 
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(By  Virginia  Prewelf 

What   risks    did    President 
when  he  sent  the  Marines  Intc 
can   Republic   without   consul 
ganizatlon  of  American  States? 

Frantic   appeals   from    the   ' 
there   said    the   provisional 
Beech  Dr.  Jose  Molina  Urena 
and  nobody  controlled  the 
eyed  teenagers  with  tommy 
up    Americans    at    their    Hote 
refuge  and  shot  over  their 
soon  might  shoot  straighter. 

A  small  band  of  Communis) 
at  any  moment  could  seize  ar 
Clare  themselves  a  government 
call  in  Fidel  Castro's  Russian- 
troops  or  other  units  of  his 
army. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  had  consulted 
cials  would  have  had  to  make 
of  which  would  have  taken  at 
utes.    Even«if  Secretary  of  Stat^ 
Under  Secretary  Thomas  Mann 
Ambassador,  Ellsworth  Bunker 
on  it,  calls  to  19  embassies  would 
nearly  half  a  working  day. 

If   President  Johnson   had 
gamble,  he  would  hav^  had  to 
mous   uproar   frcnn   an 
people,  one  many  times  greater 
cry  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Mr.    Johnson's    relations    w: 
would  have  been  deeply  impaired 
slonal  and  U.S.  public  backing 
nam   policy   would  have 
question — "Why  light  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  let  the  Caribb^in 

In  the  next  election,  the 
have  been  accused  of  giving 
the  Dominican  Republic  to 

I^rther,  a  Cuba-backed 
public  would  have  meant 
tation   with   Russia   and   a 
nuclear  war  over  the  Carlbbe^ 
have  dashed  hopes  of  settlemei^ 
in  any  foreseeable  future. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  had  taken  the 
gamble    and    lost    it,    the 
would  never  have  forgotten 
were  massacred  and   the 
communism  while  their  President 
the  OAS  over  the  phone. 

The  ever-stronger  latent  U 
over  foreign  aid  costs  would 
Whatever   popular   sufferance 
for  our  much-criticized  Alllanc< 
would  have  diminished  sharply 

Our  President  must  have  kn^wn 
decided    not    to    consult    that 
American  governments  would 
lieved  not  to  have  to  give  their 
men^^  his  sending  the  Marines  . 

Mr.  Johnson's  action  In  fact 
Latin  Americans  to  have  their 
It  too.     For  they  can  deplore 
the  Bdarlnes,  yet  enjoy  the 
protection  the  act  affords  them. 
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[From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
May  14,  1965] 

Reb-Cuban   Plan  Upset  bt   Dominican 

Republic  Blast 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  Dominican  explosion  upset  a  Com- 
munist-Cuban timetable  that  called  for  a 
Chinese-Guatemalan  guerrilla  leader  to  start 
brush-fire  action  in  Central  America  when 
the  Communists  launch  their  monsoon  offen- 
sive in  South  Vietnam. 

The  leader  is  Marco  Yon  Sosa,  called  El 
Chlno  and  son  of  a  Chinese  father  and  a 
Guatemalan  mother.  As  an  army  officer  in 
1960  he  tried  to  lead  a  rebellion  because 
former  President  Miguel  Ydigoras  Puentes 
allowed  the  CIA-backed  Cuban  exiles  to  train 
in  Guatemala.  He  was  imprisoned  but  army 
friends  arranged  his  escape. 

Yon  Sosa  began  to  operate  in  eastern 
Guatemala,  in  Izabal  State,  with  a  band  of 
20  men.  During  Col.  Enruque  Peralta's  2 
years  of  military  rule,  this  band  has  grown 
into  a  toughened  force  of  500  men. 

"com  ANDANTE" 

Though  he  never  attained  the  rank,  El 
Chlno  calls  himself  "comandante" — the 
Spanish  for  major — like  top  Castro  officials. 
As  did  Castro  in  the  Sierra  Maestra,  Yon 
Sosa  grants  foreign  newsmen  interviews  in 
his  hideout. 

Information  about  the  master  plan  for 
Central  America  comes  from  the  same  Latin 
Americans  who  revealed  that  atomic  missiles 
were  in  Cuba  long  before  the  United  States 
officially  admitted  they  were.  The  plan  was 
for  Yon  Sosa  to  start  a  Vietnam-type  action 
in  Guatemala  and  spread  It  to  Honduras,  not 
far  from  Izabal.  From  there,  the  fire  could 
creep  on. 

Yon  Sosa's  Chinese  blood  gives  him  a 
strong  propaganda  link  with  southeast  Asia. 
Guatemala  is  communism's  "lost  province," 
where  a  CIA-backed  revolt  toppled  a  heavily 
infiltrated  regime  in  1954.  And  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Colonel  Peralta's  regime,  which  took 
power  In  1963,  gives  the  guerrillas  their  open- 
ing. 

Even  anti-Communist  Guatemalans  today 
admit  sadly  that  Yon  Sosa  is  winning  peas- 
ant support.  Peralta  is  ruling  under  martial 
law,  with  tight  censorship,  all  political 
parties  paralyzed,  and  all  rights  suspended 
that  could  protect  citizens  from  arbitrary 
search  and  seizure. 

PRICES    FALL 

To  complicate  the  situation,  coffee  prices 
have  fallen  in  recent  months  and  this  is 
dimming  the  relatively  bright  econofnlc  out- 
look that  has  been  Peralta's  one  boast  till 
now. 

The  Dominican  situation  was  a  "target  of 
opportunity"  for  the  Communist  apparatus 
there,  not  the  prime  Caribbean  target.  The 
apparatvis  emerged  there  to  promote  chaos 
after  army  men  and  civilian  opp<ments  of 
the  military-backed  regime  began  to  rebel. 
The  Communist  shock  troop  organizations 
emerge  and  submerge,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

Having  the  showdown  with  the  United 
States  over  new  infiltration  in  the  Caribbean 
take  place  as  it  has  on  the  island  of  His- 
paniola  Is  disadvantageous  for  the  Com- 
munist world.  Their  longtime  objective  is 
to  start  serious  trouble  on  the  continent's 
mainland,  where  it  la  not  easy  to  contain. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

May  24,  1965) 

The  Inside  Story:  The  Order  To  Land  the 

Marines 

(Note. — This  is  the  story  of  how  President 

Johnson  came  to  his  decision  to  send  the 

Marines  Into  the  Dominican  Republic.    The 

source,  which  mvist  not  be  named  but  is  of 

the  highest  and  most  unimpeachable  rank, 

provided  the  material  for  this  vivid  account 


by  Virginia  Prewett,  Washington  Dally  News 
columnist  on  Latin  America  and  winner  of 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Gold  Medal  for  out- 
standing hemisphere  coverage  In  1964.) 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

At  5:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  28,  1965, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  five  of  his 
top  advisers  were  discussing  Vietnam  at  the 
White  House.  An  urgent  message  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  interrupted  him. 

There  was  silence  in  the  little,  newly  deco- 
rated green  West  Wing  lounge  as  the  Presi- 
dent scanned  the  slip  of  paper.  He  sat  in  his 
favorite  high-backed,  deep-cushioned  chair, 
his  long  legs  stretched  out  by  the  hassock 
he  often  props  them  on.  On  the  wall  nearby- 
hung  a  new  decoration  that  he  proudly  shows 
visitors — the  pictures  of  five  Presidents  with 
whom  he  has  worked,  mounted  in  one  frame 

ADVISED 

With  him  were  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security 
McGeorge  Bundy,  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamara,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball,  and  Special  Assistant  Bin 
Moyers. 

The  President  told  them  that  all  the  nine 
top  U.S.  officials  In  our  Santo  Domingo  Em- 
bassy requested  urgent  military  assistance  to 
save  American  lives  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Earlier  messages  had  warned  that  Santo 
Domingo  city  was  engulfed  in  anarchy. 
About  1,000  American  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, gathered  for  evacuation  at  the  Hotel 
Embajador  at  the  City's  edge,  were  cut  off 
from  the  escape  route  via  the  little  Carib- 
bean port  of  Halna,  9  miles  away.  The  U.S.S 
Boxer  and  other  naval  ships  had  been  lying 
off  Halna  since  Sunday,  April  25. 

THE     MARINES 

President  Johnson  and  his  advisers  now 
discussed  sending  in  U.S.  Marines  to  pro- 
tect the  stranded  Americans. 

At  6:30  the  President  gave  an  order  that 
made  April  28,  1965,  one  of  the  world's  his- 
toric dates,  comparable  In  drama  to  Octo- 
ber 22,  1962,  the  day  of  the  Cuban  missile 
showdown.  He  sent  in  the  Marines.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  immediately  started  a  series 
of  statements  and  speeches  to  assure  tiie 
world  he  sent  them  to  save  lives.  He  re- 
vealed that  a  Communist  apparatus  had  been 
spotted  surfacing  in  the  anarchy.  He  stated 
his  goal:  to  restore  peace  and  help  establish 
democratic  government  In  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans,  say  the 
public  opinion  polls,  heard  and  approved. 
But  the  image  of  Marine  landings  has  been 
used  in  anti-American  propaganda  for  over 
half  a  century. 

Latin  American  nationalists  use  it.  Nazis 
used  it  before  World  War  II  and  the  Com- 
munists before  and  since.  Most  Americans. 
If.  they  think  about  it,  disapprove  of  the 
Caribbean  landings  of  the  1920's,  when  Cal- 
vin CooUdge  said:  "The  business  of  the 
United  States  is  businese." 

Woodrow  Wilson's  still  earlier  Marine  mis- 
sions in  the  Caribbean  to  counteract  German 
plotting  during  World  War  I  and  to- try  to 
help  along  democracy  afterward  were  blurred 
by  the  later  use  of  the  marines  in  "dollar 
diplomacy." 

OUTLAY 

Two  criticisms  greeted  the  Johnson  action 
on  April  28.  There  was  outcry  In  the  un- 
friendly seg:nient  of  the  X3.S.  press  that  the 
President  did  not  amply  consult  our  Latin 
American  allies  in  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  echoed 
this  in  a  public  statement  comparing  Presi- 
dent's actions  with  those  of  his  late  brother, 
and  faulting  President  Johnson. 

Next,  the  President  was  accused  of  inter- 
vening to  help  an  unpopular  military  clique, 
headed    by    Gen,    Ellas    Wessln    y    Wessin, 
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against  constitutional  rebels  favoring  tJie  de- 
(.osed  President  Juan  Boecb. 

The  administration  had  to  endure  theee 
charges  for  the  moment.  Refuting  them 
would  have  hindered  chances  of  progress 
In  the  fast-moving  Dominican  situation. 

CHARGES  RETUTED 

But  Mr.  Johnson's  flreflghting  team  con- 
founded the  critics  first  by  attempting  to  get 
Genefal  Wessln  to  step  out  In  the  Interest 
of  a  coalition.  Again,  Mr.  Johnson  refuted 
the  charge  of  favoring  the  military  clique 
by  sending  a  top  team  to  Santo  Domingo 
to  try  to  negotiate  a  coalition  headed  by  An- 
tonio Guzman,  a  former  member  of  Bosch's 
cabinet. 

Nevertheless,  as  U.S.  efforts  to  help  settle 
tangled  problems  of  personalities  and  power 
in  the  tragic  country  continued,  a  world  de- 
bate rolled  on  about  tbe  intervention  Itself. 

Speculation  returns  again  and  again  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  reasons  for  Intervening.  And 
the  impression  rolls  on,  often  cited  as  a  fact, 
that  he  did  not  bring  the  Organization  of 
Amerlcan.States  into  the  crisis. 

MANN'S  ROLE 

As  a  corollary.  President  Johnson  is 
charged  with  being  overpersuaded  by  his 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
America,  the  present  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs.  Thomas' O.  Mann. 

The  left-of-center  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  who  do  not  like  Mr.  Mann 
because  he  Is  supposed  to  have  favored  send- 
ing U.S.  military  help  to  the  Cuban  exile 
brigade  battling  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  have 
officially  demanded  Mr.  Mann's  resignation 
for  supposedly  masterminding  the  Domin- 
ican landing. 

The  charge  Is  false. 

The  answer  to  these  continuing  questions 
should  not  be  lost  to  history  as  a  new  black 
legend  of  U.S.  Intervention  hardens  now  In 
1965.     The  story  can  now  be  told. 

At  its  briefest.  It  is  this: 

The  immediate  reason  for  landing  the  ma- 
rines was  to  save  American  lives.  The  grow- 
ing danger  of  a  second  Cuba  on  the  Island 
of  Hlspaniola  reinforced  the  President's  de- 
termination. 

MANN'S    FATE 

But,  Mr.  Mann  was  not  even  present  at 
the  meeting  when  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  first  considered  landing  the  marines 
And  incidentally,  the  untrue  ADA  attack 
has  guaranteed  Mr.  Mann  will  be  In  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  long  as  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is 
President. 

Moreover,  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  acted  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  member  states  of  the  OAS  Is  not  so. 

The  White  House  and  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, long  before  the  order  to  land 
marines  was  given,  had  established  contacts 
with  Latin  American  embassies  over  the 
situation.  The  machinery  of  the  OAS  had 
ah-eady  been  set  in  motion,  at  U.S.  request 
Not  only  were  the  embassies  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo of  South  American  countries  notified, 
the  Washington  embassies  vere  as  well. 

President  Johnson,  when  he  ordered  in 
the  marines,  also  ordered  all  Latin  American 
embassies  in  Washington  to  be  notified  as 
quickly  as  possible  of  the  landing  and  of 
the  U.S.  request  for  an  OAS  meeting  at 
the  earliest  possible  hour.  By  10  that  night 
all  were  notified. 

The  day-by-day  log  of  events  as  they  af- 
fected the  White  House  will  tell  the  story. 


forces  Into  the  Dominican  Republic.    Miss 

Prewett  received   Information  from  a   high 

source,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  Identified.) 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Trouble  broke  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
at  3  pjn.,  on  Saturday,  AprU  24.  Army  offi- 
cers seized  their  chief  of  staff  and  Santo 
Domingo's  most  powerful  radio  station  pro- 
claimed a  coup  against  President  Donald 
Reld  Cabral. 

Former  President  Juan  Bosch  was  not 
mentioned. 

The  White  House  was  informed.  Coup 
threats  had  been  frequent  since  Gen.  Ellas 
Wessln  y  Wessln  and  other  officers  deposed 
Juan  Bosch  in  September  1963.  But  General 
Wessln  did  not  move  that  Saturday. 

At  5  a.m.,  Sunday,  the  White  House  was 
told  the  revolt  was  serious.  At  7:10,  Sr. 
Bosch,  by  radio  from  Puerto  Rico,  named 
Jose  Rafael  Molina  Urena  constitutional 
president  for  his  cause.  General  Wessln 
now  acted.  Crowds  around  the  centrally  lo- 
cated presidential  palace  shouted  for  Sr. 
Bosch.  At  10:30  a.m..  President  Reld  Cabral 
resigned. 

NAVY    MOVES 

At  8:45,  Sunday  morning.  President  John- 
son, from  Camp  David,  ordered  U.S.  Navy 
units  to  move  near  Santo  Domingo  and  lie 
offshore,  out  of  sight. 

This  was  no  novelty.  When  the  longtime 
Dominican  dictator.  Rafael  L.  Trujillo,  was 
assassinated  In  May  30,  1961,  the  then  Vice 
President  Johnson,  acting  for  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  absence,  sent  U.S.  Navy  ships  to 
stand  off  Santo  Domingo. 

President  Kennedy  himself  sent  them  there 
in  December  1961,  when  Trujlllo's  surviving 
family  threatened  to  retake  power. 

President  Johnson  learned  on  Monday, 
April  26,  that  Santo  Domingo's  city  manager, 
around  11:30  ajn.,  called  to  urge  our  Ambas- 
sador W.  Tapley  Bennett:  "Do  something 
about  your  people,  for  God's  sake."  Rioting 
and  fighting  had  spread.  The  Pepsi-Cola 
plant,  an  American  symbol,  was  burned  and 
bottles  were  stolen  for  Molotov  cocktails. 

At  noon  Monday,  the  EUnbassy  began  warn- 
ing all  Americans  to  gather  for  evacuation 
at  the  Hotel  Embajador,  on  the  city's  out- 
skirt*.  About  2.500  Americans  were  in  Santo 
Domingo — diplomats*  families,  business  resi- 
dents, tourists. 

At  5  pjn.  Sunday,  the  Dominican  Air  Force 
Joined  General  Wessin.  On  Monday,  they 
bombed  the  presidential  palace  and  strafed 
th«  rebel-held  end  of  the  strategic  Ozama 
Bridge. 

On  Monday,  the  rebel  radio  broadcast  the 
names  and  address  of  the  pilots'  famlliee. 
The  pilots'  wives  and  mothers  were  taken  to 
the  Ozama  Bridge  as  hostages  against  further 
strafing. 

On  Monday,  our  State  Department  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  the  Brazilian  and 
Chilean  diplomats. 

A  cease-fire  was  arranged  for  from  11  a.m. 
UU  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  so  the  1,170  Americans 
^t  the  Embajador  could  be  taken  by  bus  to 
Halna  port  and  evacuated.  [ 
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[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May  25, 

1965] 

The  Inside  Story:  Known  Reds  Spotted 

During  Arms  Handout 

(Note.— This  Is  the  second  of  three  articles 

m    which    Virginia    Prewett,    prize-winning 

Washington  Dally  News  columnist  on  Latin 

America,  gives  a  behind-the-scenes  report  on 

now  President  Johnson  decided  to  send  U  S 


Soon  after  8  a.m.  Tuesday,  an  armed  rabble 
burst  into  the  Embajador.  They  had  been 
given  rifles  and  tommyguns  by  defecting 
army  men.  They  sprayed  bullets  over  the 
heads  of  prostrate  Americans  inside  and 
outside  the  hotel.    By  luck,  no  one  was  shot. 

The  later  cease-fire  held  long  enough  for 
the  Americans  to  reach  Halna,  9  miles  away. 

That  same  meaning,  Colombia's  OAS  Am- 
bassador, Emilio  N.  Oribe,  called  on  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American 
Jack  Hood  Vaughn.  They  discussed  bringing 
the  OAS  into  the  crisis. 

White  House  approval  was  prompt.  And 
at  Tuesday  noon,  the  U.S.  alternate  repre- 
sentative to  the  OAS,  Ward  Allen,  called 
an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Peace  Committee. 


•nie  oonmUttee  composed  of  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  the  Dominican  Republic 
Colombia,  and  Nicaragua,  discussed  calling 
an  emergency  foreign  ministers'  meeting. 

XNVOTS   concerned 

When  President  Johnson  checked  reports 
later  he  saw  that  Mr.  Vaughn  had  also  briefed 
the  Venezuelans.  At  7  p.m..  he  learned,  the 
Costa  Rlcan  Embassy  asked  U.S  aid  in 
evacuating  Costa  Rlcans.  During  the  day 
the  Embassies  of  both  Peru  and  Ecuador 
called  our  State  Department  to  express  con- 
cern about  their  nationals.  They  stressed  the 
need  to  protect  their  nationals  and  to  pro- 
tect law  and  order  In  Santo  Domingo 

A  little  later.  L.BJ.  learned  with  relief 
that  the  first  thousand  or  so  evacuees  were 
safe  aboard  American  vessels.  New  refugees 
were  filling  the  Hotel  Embajador 

General  Wessin's  men  were  attacking  heav- 
ily. In  the  late  afternoon,  Molina  Urena 
and  15  rebels,  including  Col.  Francisco  Caa- 
mano  Deno,  called  on  Ambassador  Bennett 
and  asked  him  to  help  arrange  a  settlement 
Mr.  Bennett  tried,  but  the  move  fa'led 

Around  Tuesday  midnight,  Molina  Urena 
took  refuge  in  an  embassy.  Colonel  Caamano 
left  the  front  of  the  stage.  He  did  not  re- 
appear as  rebel  chief  until  April  30. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  President  Johnson 
learned  more  arms  were  passed  out  indis- 
criminately. 

REDS   efficient 

"I  never  saw  such  efficiency,"  read  an  eye- 
witness report.  "Thousands  of  rifles  were 
distributed  -In  what  seemed  minutes " 
Known  Communists  were  spotted  in  the  op- 
eration, which  bore  the  earmarks  of  para- 
military planning. 

President  Johnson  had  known  for  months 
that  Castroite  Communists  planned  to  take 
over  the  expected  action  against  Sr.  Reld 
Cabral.  Now  they  were  surfacing.  The  TV 
took  on  "a  Castro  tone."  Shouts  of  "pare- 
done!  "  (to  the  firing  wall!)  were  Increaslne 
in  the  tumult. 

At  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  our  OAS  Ambas- 
sador, Ellsworth  Bunker,  briefed  the  OAS 
Council. 

Around  noon  came  more  messages.  Colom- 
bian Ambassador  Jesus  Zarate  reported  from 
Santo  Domingo:  "It  Is  now  a  question  of 
Communists  versus  antl-Communlsts." 

A  bank  had  been  loott'd.  police  stations 
overrun.    Thousands  were  c  ead  and  wounded. 

TANKS   CUT    OFF 

The  Americans  at  the  Embajador  were  cut 
off  from  Halna.  Soon  after  1  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, the  President  learned  the  crisis  was 
worsening. 

In  the  afternoon.  Col.  Pedro  Benolt.  in 
charge  of  military  ground  forces,  warned  he 
could  not  protect  the  Americans.  Police 
Chief  Col.  German  Despradel  said  the  same. 

At  6:30  pjn.,  when  President  Johnson  was 
discussing  Vietnam  problems  with  Dean 
Rusk,  Robert  McNamara,  George  Ball.  Mc- 
George Bvmdy,  and  Bill  Moyers,  came  the 
plea  for  ntjlitary  assistance. 

After  dl8c\isslng  landing  Marines.  L.B.J. 
sent  out  calls  to  other  officials.  They  in- 
cluded Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vance.  Ambassador  Bunker.  Mr.  Vaughn. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann,  CIA 
Director  William  Raborn,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle  Wheel- 
er— the  full  team. 

The  hard  and  historic  decision  had  to  be 
made. 

[Prom  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News. 

May  26,  1965] 
The  Inside  Story:  L3.J.'s  Prompt  Domini- 
can Republic's  Action  Saved  American  Lives 
Note.— This  is  the  last  o;  three  articles  In 
which  Virginia  Prewett,  prize-winning  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  columnist  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, gives  a  behind-the-scenes  report  on  how 
President  Johnson  decided  to  send  U.S.  force* 
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cannot  be  Identified. 

(By  Virginia  Prewet 

When  President  Johnson 
6:30  p.m.  on  April  28  quickly 
called  in  the  Nation's  top  official^ 
ing  marines  in  the  Domlnlcai 
conversation    was    belDg   held 
Embassy  there  and  the  Washln^toi 
center. 
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male,  and  Ecuador  had  been 
U.S.  aid  mission  had  been  ralde<  I 
nation  zone  around  the  Embajaf  or 
been  broken  into  again. 

At   5:30   pjn..   a   unanimous 
come  from  our  nine-man  diplomatic 
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"That   cuts    it,"    said 
"I'm  not  going  to  have  the 
wake  up  tomorrow  morning  an( ; 
dred  of  our  people  dead  down 
I  didn't  do  anything." 

He  took  the  position  that  if  hk  did  not  act, 
he  risked  Immediate  blood  g  iiilt  for  the 
Americans.  The  vision  of  another  Cuba  was 
strong  in  his  mind. 

He  said  later  of  the  moment:  "We  know 
there  are  evil  forces  everywt  ere — in  this 
country  and  everywhere  else.  Bi  it  here  in  the 
United  States,  they're  not  In  cor  trol.  At  that 
moment.  In  Santo  Domingo,  t  hey  were  in 
control." 

Mr.  Johnson  ordered  multipM  messages  to 
go  Into  effect  at  6:30  pjn.  The  narlnes  were 
to  land.  The  first  pathfinder  gi  sup  did  land 
In  LOT'S  at  Halna  seaport  not  long  after- 
ward.   By  7:50  p.m.,  405  marines  were  ashore. 
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With  the  military  order, 
stressed  bis  urgent  hope  for  a 
a  settlement  of  Dominican 

He  also  called  for  congression4l 
meet  with  him  at  7: 15  p.m. 

When  he  Issued  the  landing 
rected  the  area  officers  of  the 
ment's  American  Republics  Divl^on 
all  Latin  American  Ambassador  ; 
Latin  American  Embassies  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  had  chilled 
United  States  for  help,  that  the 
were  landing   to   save  America 
lives,  and   that   the  United 
requested  an  OAS  meeting  the 


KEDS    SPOTTED 


The  congressional  leaders  staied  with  the 
President  until  9  p.m.  When  they  asked 
about  Communist  influence,  I  [r.  Johnson 
told  them  that  the  Communis  t  apparatus 
had  been  six>tted  emerging. 

At  first  two  known  members 
munlst  apparatus  were  spotted 
tegic  command  of  groups  or 
nine  were  spotted,  and  more  and 
Ing  the  day  the  pro-Castro 
"Pared6n!"  (to  the  wall!)  had 
mobs  sacked,  looted  and  killed. 

After   6:30   p.m.,    nine   State 
area  chiefs  for  Latin  America 
their  ofBces.     Their  instructions 
phone  the  President's  message  to 
American  Ambassador.    This  the 
mats  did.     Not  only  OAS  memb(  rs 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad  were  calle< 

Senator    Robert    Kenhedt 
New  York,  has  critically  compar^l 
Johnson's  procedure  with  the 
cans  with  that  of  his  late  brothei 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 


when  j.r.K.  spoke 
On  October  22,   1962.  Presldedt  Kennedy 
spoke  to  the  Nation  at  6:30  pjn.,   announcing 
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Miss  Prewett  his  intention  to  order  a  naval  quarantine 
source,  who  around  Cuba.  That  night  he  had  the  Latin 
American  Ambassadors  notified  and,  like  Mr. 
Johnson,  called  an  OAS  meeting  for  the  next 
day.  After  the  meeting  officially  approved 
his  action,  he  ordered  U.S.  Navy  units  already 
in  position,  to  impose  the  quarantine. 

President  Kennedy  could  do  this  because 
the  United  States  had  the  initiative  in  this 
crisis.  This  permitted  him  to  control  the 
timing. 

President  Johnson,  in  contrast,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  timing  imposed  by  the  wild  mobs  in 
Santo  Domingo.  If  he  had  announced  he 
meant  to  send  In  Marines  the  next  day,  it 
virtually  would  have  invited  a  mob  attack  on 
the  Embajadore  Hotel — and  the  emergence  of 
a  regime  of  some  kind  controlled  by  Com- 
munists. 

REASONS  DISCl-^SSED 

On  Thursday,  April  29,  at  10:30  a.m.,  the 
OAS  met  and  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
reviewed  the  landing  and  the  reasons  for  It. 
The  OAS  asked  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Santo 
Domingo  to  arrange  a  cease-fire.  Late  that 
night  the  OAS  called  an  emergency  foreign 
ministers'  meeting  and  approved  establish- 
ment of  an  International  safe  haven  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

On  April  30,  the  special  meeting  sent  Sec- 
retary General  Jose  Mora  to  Santo  Domingo. 
The  next  day  the  OAS  named  a  special  five- 
man  peacemat^ing  team  and  sent  it  to  Santo 
Domingo  on  a  U.S.  military  plane. 

Acting  at  Its  swiftest,  the  OAS  thus  man- 
'aged  to  get  its  peace  team  in  4  days  after  the 
crisis  peak  when  a  thousand  Americans  were 
In  danger  at  the  Embajador. 

The  OAS  simply  did  not  have  the  ma- 
chinery or  the  precedents  to  go  In  quickly 
and  protect  the  foreign  nationals.  The  hope 
Is  that  It  wUl  develop  the  needed  muscles 
out  of  the  Dominican  crisis. 

CONTRADICTIONS  SHOW 

A  significant  feature  of  the  U.S.  press  criti- 
cism of  the  order  to  land  the  marines  Is  that 
it  comes  from  the  same  spokesmen  who  most 
vociferously  and  tenaciously  defended  the 
Castro  regime.  Antiwar  crusaders  condemn 
the  order  to  land  the  marines  in  one  breath 
and  call  for  Cuba-type  revolutions  through- 
out Latin  America  In  the  next. 

But  what  President  Johnson  recalls  Is  that 
thousands  of  American  lives  were  in  danger. 
fie  sees  a  new  and  vicious  subversion  creep- 
ing into  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  kind 
we  are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

If  he  had  it  to  do  over,  he  would  land  the 
marines  again. 

Important  In  the  story  Is  the  fact  that  U.S. 
forces  in  Santo  Domingo  have  evacuated 
many  more  nationals  of  other  countries  than 
our  own  countrymen. 

,  MANY  moved  out 

In  all  about  2,000  Americans  were  moved 
out.  And  more  than  2,500  citizens  of  45 
other  nations. 

They  include  people  from  Canada,  China, 
Europe,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  Bulgaria — the 
world.  Latin  Americans  evacuated  Include 
Argentines,  Bolivians,  Brazilians.  Chileans, 
Colombians,  Costa  Ricans,  Cubans,  Domini- 
cans, Ecuadorians,  Salvadorlans,  Guatemal- 
ans. Haitians,  Panamanians,  Nlcaraguans, 
Mexicans,  Peruviana,  Uruguayans,  Venezue- 
lans, and  Jamaicans. 

These  are  the  people  you  might  ask 
whether  Mr.  Johnson  should  have  sent  In  the 
marines. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

May  31,  1965) 

Castro    Threat   in   Crisis   Was    Real — OAS 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Latin  Americans  who  balk  at  supporting 

the  new  militant  role  of  the  Organization 

of  American  States  should  read  the  report 

the  OAS  ambassadors  themselves  made  on 
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the  threat  of  Communist  subversion  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

When  the  OAS  special  peace  commission 
turned  In  its  formal  report.  Its  members  also 
answered,  in  a  closed  session,  the  direct  ques- 
tion about  the  extent  of  Communist  involve- 
ment in  the  Dominican  crisis. 

NO  dissent 

The  Ambassadors  of  Colombia,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil,  without  dissent  from  those  of 
Guatemala  and  Panama,  the  other  two  peace 
team  members,  stated  their  belief  that  the 
forces  of  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno  were 
diu-ing  the  crisis  heavily  Infiltrated  by  pro- 
Castroites. 

They  said  the  Santo  Domingo  diplomatic 
corps  agreed  with  this  view. 

Ambassador  Alfredo  Vazquez  Carrlssosa  of 
Colombia  reported : 

"With  regard  to  the  sector  led  by  Col. 
Francisco  Caamano,  whom  I  do  not  know 
personally  to  be  a  Communist,  there  are 
numerous  persons  on  his  side  that.  If  they 
are  not  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  are 
actively  in  favor  of  Fidel  Castr»'s  system  oi 
government  or  political  purposes." 

Argentina's  member  of  the  peace  te.xm. 
Ambassador  Rlcardo  M.  Colombo,  said  the 
above  was  "affirmed  by  a  large  number  of 
representatives  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,"  In 
Santo  Domingo. 

NO    AUTHORITY 

Ambassador  Umax  Penna  Marlnho  of  Brazil 
said  there  was  "a  complete  collaf>se  of  public 
authority.  The  country  became  a  sort  of 
no  man's  land. 

"The  arsenal  had  been  given  to  the  people 
and  an  entire  disoriented  population  of  ado- 
lescents and  fanatics  was  taking  up  modern 
automatic  arms.  In  a  state  of  excitation  that 
was  further  exacerbated  by  constant  radio 
broadcasts   of  a   clearly  subversive  nature." 

He  said  that  no  one  believed  that  either 
Juan  Boech  or  Col.  Caamano  was  a  Conunu- 
nlst.  But  he  said  it  was  agreed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Ambassadors  at  Santo  Domingo, 
that  In  the  anarchy  "any  organized  group 
that  landed  on  the  Island  could  dominate 
the  situation"  and  the  revolution  that  had 
been  democratic  in  Its  origins  "could  be 
rapidly  converted  into  a  Communist  Insur- 
rection." 

[Prom  the  Washlng^oil  Daily  News,  June  9. 

1965) 

VS.  Press  Hit  por  Stories  on  Vital  Speech 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

U.S.  press  coverage  of  the  Dominican  crisLs 
has  become  the  subject  of  an  International 
debate.  Among  incidents  that  liberal  Latin 
Americans  are  now  deploring  is  that  an  ex- 
tremely Important  pronouncement  by  a  great 
Latin  American  statesman  was  compressed  in 
the  U.S.  press  Into  a  stark,  one-point  c-nn- 
ment. 

When  ex-Presldent  Romulo  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela  June  3  spoke  to  more  than  800 
members  and  guests  of  the  Inter-American 
Association  for  Democracy  and  Freedom  in 
New  Tork,  he  did  indeed,  as  our  press  high- 
lighted, say  unilateral  U.S.  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  was.  In  his  Spanish 
term,  "repudiable." 

Depending  on  your  ear  for  languages,  this 
can  mean  "repudlate-able"  or  "objectionable" 
or  perhaps  best  of  all,  "Inacceptable." 

ONLY   A  PART 

But  this  was  not  by  far  the  whole  Betan- 
court message,  as  the  press  reports  implied. 
Rather  It  was  a  preliminary  statement  of  the 
speaker's  conviction  '  that  unilateral  Inter- 
vention must  not  become  acceptable  In  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  after  so  great  an  ef- 
fort has  been  spent  to  make  it  unacceptable. 

The  Venezuelan  statesman  said  the  out- 
come of  the  Dominican  Intervention  will  be 
fateful  for  U.S.  relations  In  the  hemisphere 
and  fatal  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  unless  the  outcome  Is  "the  reestab- 
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llshment  of  constitutionality  and  democracy" 
and  not  another  military  dictatorship. 

Then  he  began  firing  his  salvos.  Preserv- 
ing Latin  America  from  "new  Cubas,"  he 
snid,  or  "further  Sovietlzlng  misadventures" 
is  'Ian  inescapable  duty  and  resp>onsibility." 
This  can  be  done,  he  said,  only  when  OAS 
maintains  in  function  an  effective  mechan- 
ism for  collective  action  "directed  alike 
against  the  perils  of  Communist  expansion 
and  the  present  reality  of  arbitrary  and  self- 
elected  governments." 
He  warned : 

"In  all  the  Latin  American  countries  where 
usurper  governments  are  in  power,  peoples' 
rebellions  are  Incubating,  similar  to  that 
which  has  shaken  the  Dominican  nation  to 
its  roots. 

The  Communists  Infiltrate  these  uprisings 
because  they  are  trained  for  violent  sub- 
version and  not  for  peaceful  Indoctrination. 
Their  most  favorable  climate  is  Insurrec- 
tion." 

Dr.  Betancourt  stressed  the  urgency  of  the 
thesis — now  so  well  proved  in  both  Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic — that  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  not  originating  at  the 
polls — "those  that  are  dictatorial  and  at  the 
service  of  the  wealthy  minorities,  national 
and  forelgn"--are  excellent  breeding  grounds 
for  uprisings  and  collective  upheavals,  "which 
the  Communists  take  advantage  of." 

The  true  pacification  of  Latin  America,  he 
said,  categorically,  will  not  be  possible  until 
an  OAS  mechanism,  backed  by  democratic 
Latin  governments  and  the  United  States 
guarantees  democratic  regime. 


too  soon  after  the  installation  of  a  provi- 
sional government." 

In  a  question  and  answer  period,  he  said 
that  many  of  the  Conmiunlsts  In  the  revolu- 
tion entered  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
boats  from  Cuba.  He  said  that  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  Castro  and  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion In  other  Latin  American  countries  was 
by  a  complete  Isolation  of  Cuba. 

Asked  to  supply  some  specific  names  of  the 
hard-core  Communists  who  control  the  rev- 
olution in  the  Dominican  Republic,  he  an- 
swered that  It  was  difficult  since  most  of  them 
keep  out  of  sight. 

'"They  don't  show  their  faces,"  he  said, 
"However,  one  of  the  leaders  is  Pedro  Mir." 

IPedro  Julio  Mir  Valentin  is  listed  on  the 
U.p.  Embassy's  list  of  53  and  l^as  traveled  to 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.) 

In  answer  to  a  question  he  explained  that 
there  Is  much  fear  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic now  and  under  these  circumstances  "only 
the  extreme  left  can  win." 

"How  can  a  free  and  honest  election  be 
held  in  this  poisoned  and  fear-ridden  atmos- 
phere?" he  asked.  'An  election  In  such  a 
climate  would  be  a  mockery,  and  only  the 
extreme  left  could  emerge  victorious,"  he 
said. 

Reid  Cabral  said  that  the  deposed  Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch  Introduced  racial  and  cluss 
hatred  to  the  country  for  the  first  time  In 
Its  history.  Asked  If  he  would  serve  In  a 
coalition  government  with  Bosch,  he  said  at 
this  moment  In  history  every  responsible 
Dominican  should  work  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 


Deposed  Dominican  Chief — Reid  Cabral 
Blames  Communists  for  Revolt 
(By  John  T.  Skelly) 
Washington,  July  15.— The  deposed  head 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  triumvirate,  Don- 
ald Reid  Cabral,  today  questioned  President 
Johnson's  view  that  the  Dominican  uprising 
was  democratic  In  origin  but  was  Immedi- 
ately taken  over  by  Communist  forces. 

In  his  speech  before  the  National  Press 
Club,  Cabral  said : 

"What  happened  In  Santo  Domingo  on 
that  fateful  day  of  April  24,  was  not  a  con- 
ventional Latin  American  military  coup  that 
got  out  of  hand  and,  as  one  observer  put  it, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Communists  in  a 
flash  almost  as  rapid  and  blinding  as  a  nu- 
clear explosion. 

"To  the  contrary,  It  was  a  revolution  that 
had  long  been  planned  by  European  ancj, 
Havana-trained  Communists,  it  was  triggered 
by  Communists,  and  to  this  day  remains  in 
the  hands  of  hard-core  Communists." 

(On  June  1,  President  Johnson  said:  "The 
Communists  did  not.  In  our  judgment,  origi- 
nate this  revolution,  but  they  Joined  It  and 
they  participated  In  It.  They  were  active  In 
it,  and  in  a  good  many  places  they  were  in 
charge  of  it.") 

However,  he  backed  up  the  President's 
decision  to  send  In  American  marines  and 
paratroopers.  Reld  Cabral  also  expressed 
hope  that  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Force 
would  not  stay  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
longer  than  necessary. 

"No  Dominican  can  be  free  of  sadness  at 
seeing  his  country  occupied  by  foreign 
troops,  but  President  Johnson's  courageous 
decision  in  sending  marines  and  paratroopers 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  without  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  saved  thousands  of  lives  and 
spared  us  occupation  today  by  Soviet  troops, 
such  as  those  now  in  Cuba. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Force  will  not  remain  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  for  a  moment  longer  than  is 
necessary,  and  that  my  coimtry  will  have 
suffered  less  from  their  temporary  presence 
'.han  It  would  have  suffered  from  permanent 
occupation  by  extra-continental  forces." 

Reid  Cabral  said  that  he  did  not  think  "It 
prudent  or  wise  to  attempt  to  hold  elections 


Indoctrination  Course  Reveals  Aims  of 
I  Rebels 

I        '  (By^ohnT.  Skelly) 

Santo  Domingo.— G-5,  indoctrination 
branch  of  the  constitutional  government 
headed  by  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno  is 
controlled  by  the  Social  Christians.  How- 
ever, representatives  from  the  PRD,  the  larg- 
est political  party  in  the  rebel  zone,  are  also 
from  the  armed  forces  as  well  as  from  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst-Pidellsta  group.  They  lec- 
ture at  every  command  post  or  commando  In 
Cludad  Nueva  every  night. 

The  two  non-Marxist  parties  with  the 
most  Influence  in  the  zone  are  the  PRSC 
(Social  Christians)  and  the  PRI>— Partldo 
Revolucionario  Domlnlcano — the  party  of  de- 
posed President  Juan  Bosch,  now  In  exile  in 
Puerto  Rico.  These  two  parties  Joined  in 
January  1965.  In  the  pact  of  Rio  Pledra, 
Puerto  Rico,  to  return  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  government  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1963,  that  was  In  effect  when  Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch  was  overthrown  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year. 

The  principal  IX)minlcan  military  officers 
who  were  not  part  of  the  Rio  Pledra  Pact, 
but  who  were  In  the  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  triumvirate  headed  by  Donald  Reid 
Cabral,  were  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno, 
Col.  Miguel  Hernandez  Ramirez,  and  Col 
Rafael  Fernandez,  the  leader  of  the  military. 
He  was  the  liaison  man  with  the  PRD  and 
the  Social  Christians.  According  to  p)ersons 
who  signed  the  Rio  Pledra  Hocument.  the 
PSD,  the  14th  of  June,  knew  about  the  con- 
spiracy but  at  no  time  were  an  active  part 
of  it  nor  were  they  ever  consulted. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  the  Caamano  government 
was  installed  the  key  Jobs  like  Indoctrina- 
tion courses  were  controlled  by  the  PRD  and 
PRSC. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  topics  that  are 
discussed  nightly  at  rebel  Indoctrination 
courses: 

"1.  The  Constitutionalist  uprising.  Its 
meaning  and  objectives — a  precedent  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Latin  America. 

"2.  Constitutionalism  in  Latin  America 

past  and  present  situation. 

"3.  Imperialism  In  history.  American  In- 
tervention, (a)  U.S.  Imperialism,  (b)  Rus- 
sian Imperialism. 
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"4.  The  OAS  and  Its  functions  as  a  Ministry 
of  Colonial  Affairs  of  the  United  States 

"5.  Why  the  United  States  is  an  empire. 

"6.  Latin  American  Integration. 

"7.  Human  Rights.  The  UJf.  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

"8.  Makeup  of  the  family,  the  state,  and 
society. 

"9.  The  Dominican  Republic  revolution 
"10.  The  structure  of  the  constitutionalist 
government." 

Each  command  post  in  the  rebel  zone  is 
represented  by  members  of  all  political  par- 
ties, as  well  as  thousands  of  independents 
who  before  the  uprising  did  not  belong  to 
any  organized  party.  The  number  of  exact 
command  posts  and  members  in  each  unit  is 
a  military  secret. 

In  some  posts,  members  are  all  armed  and 
estimated  at  anywhere  from  25  to  150-200 
The  Social  Christians  have  one  such  post 
located  on  one  of  the  corners  of  Plaza  Inde- 
pendencia.  Their  office  occupies  the  top  floor 
of  a  two-story  building. 

They  are  the  only  command  post  In  the 
zone  made  up  entirely  of  armed  men  from 
one  party.  Communist  groups  have  leaders 
distributed  throughout  the  various  com- 
mand posts.  In  five  or  six  posts  they  are  in 
charge  of  the  commandos. 

Almost  all  weapons  iw  the  command  posts 
have  been  registered  with  the  military  offi- 
cers who  operate  their  own  little  armed 
forces.  The  Caamano  officers  conduct  their 
own  court  martlals.  Those  found  guilty  of 
violations  of  any  of  the  constitutionalist 
government's  rules  and  regulations  are 
packed  off  to  Jail  in  the  Ozama  Fortress  where 
they  are  separated  from  prisoners  of  the 
other  side. 

The  Social  Christians  who  lecture  to  the 
commandos  are  aU  well  versed  In  Social 
Christian  Ideology.  They  are  university 
graduates,  many  who  have  studied  in  their 
own  colleges,  as  well  as  imlversitles  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

They  have  all  passed  through  IFEDEC  (In- 
stitute de  Formacion  Democrata  Cristiana 

Institute  for  the  Formation  of  Christian 
Democracy)  in  Caracas,  the  hemisphere  In- 
docrlnatlon  center  for  all  young  Christian 
Democrats.  It  Is  conducted  by  professors 
from  Latin  America  and  Europe  and  main- 
tained by  contributions  of  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Parties  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
One  of  the  principal  courses  offered  to 
the  youths  is  the  history  of  Marxism  and  the 
ways  of  communism.  Thus  the  Dominican 
Social  Christians  who  lecttire  to  command 
posts— as  well  as  the  Social  Christians  and 
other  rebels  who  are  occasionally  exposed  to 
Marxist  theories — are  well  aware  of  the  Com- 
munist line. 

All  lecturers  In  the  constitutionalist  gov- 
ernment courses  have  sworn  to  be  as  objec- 
tive as  possible  In  their  presentation  of  mate- 
rial. They  must  not  present  material  from  a 
strict  party  line,  whether  It  be  PRD.  PRSC,  or 
Marxist. 

One  of  the  PRSC  lecturers  says  that  on 
some  subjects — like  family  life,  the  state  and 
society  In  general — each  side  presents  the 
material  according  to  Its  beliefs.  The  audi- 
ence asks  questions. 

Many  of  the  armed  rebels — ranging  in  age 
from  16  to  21 — are  sons  of  laborers  and  farm- 
ers. They  Invariably  show  eagerness  to  form 
a  workers  party  as  the  nucleus  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

One  point  that  the  PRSC  lecturers  have 
trouble  with  Is  American  and  Russian  Im- 
perialism. Everytlme  they  bring  up  the  sub- 
ject of  Russian  Imperialism,  there  are  heated 
debates  from  the  Marxists. 

"We  try  to  tell  them  that  the  Russians  are 
Imperialist  as  well  as  Americans,  but  they  re- 
ject this  argument.  They  always  counter- 
argue  by  pointing  out  that  American  troops 
are  occupying  our  country,  not  Russian 
troops."  the  lecturer  said. 
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Ths  Social  Christians  explali . 
tlon  by  saying: 

"We  know  that  the  Russians 
that   they   deny  all   freedoms 
United  States  you  have  basic 
your  freedoms  are  for  your  own 
foreign  policy  denies  other  peopl ! 

"We  cannot  afford  at  this 
the  Communists.    Wo  have  to 
see  that  we  are  on  their  side 
against  the  Americans.     Maybe 
will  say  something  nice  about 
cans." 

The  Dominican  Social 
vlded.    not   In    numbers   but   U 
One   of   the   founders   of   the 
D'AIlesandro.  was  put  out  early 
cause   he   followed   the   "linea 
line — as  opposed  the  the  "Unea 
line — of  the  present  leadership 

Those   who   follow   the  soft 
closer  relations  with  the  U.S 
attending  embassy  functions 
or  trying  to  get  along  with  the 
The  hard  line  advocates,  such 
Antonio   Rosarlo,    believe    It 
friendly  with  the  U.S.  Embass] 

The  PRSC,  founded  In  1961 
•  ODCA  (Organizations  Democrats 
America),  the  hemisphere-wide 
of  Christian  Democrat  parties. 
son,  both  President  Prel  of  Chil 
Caldera   of   Venezuela   have 
U.S.  landings  in  the  Dominican 

The  fact  that  President  Frel, 
Democrat  to  be  elected  chief 
Latin  American  country,  has 
Constitutionalist  government 
Caamano  has  given  the 
stock  new  value  In  the  eyes  of 

The   PRSC's   slogan    In   the 
"green  light  for  the  poor  of 
They  have  thousands  of  posters 
rebel   eone.     The    man  who 
headquarters  In  the  absence  of 
Rosarto    in    exile    In    New    York 
Locltward. 

Lockward,  a  public  accountat^ 
slon.  studied  the  cooperative 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  for 
slta  behind  a  plain  wooden 
gun  by  his  side,  and  directs  both 
and  political  operation..  He 
and  appears  to  have  the  right 
for  the  frustrations  and 
on     continuously     In     the 
government. 

The  PRSC.  Lockward  says,  will 
pate  in  the  Provisional 
however,  fully  behind  the 
ment.     The  probable  President 
visional  Government,  Hector 
conferred  with  Lockward  and  his 
last  week  for  about  an  hour 

Backing  up  Lockward   In  the 
mand    Is    an    attractive    motht  r 
children,  nonpracticing  physiciai  i 
flna  Padllla.    Two  of  her  oldest 
19.  participated  in  the  fighting 
part    of    the    yellow    helmets 
constitutionalist. 

The  PRSC's  got  60.000  votes  In 
elections  in  1962.    Lockward 
they  had  at  least  150.000  but  that; 
ed  for  Bosch,  because  they 
PRSC's  covUd  not  win.    The 
say  how  many  armed  followers 
the  rebel  zone.     Thej  point 
that  In  addition  to  the  party 
have     the    Christian     workers 
(CASC). 

Furthermore,  they  point  out 
and  members  of  most  Catholic 
Domin(pan  Republic  have  Joined 
fight    to    restore    the 
groups  Include  BRUC  (the  Chris 
the  university),  JRC.  Young 
lutlonarles,    and    FEDELAC     ( 
Christian  leagues),  that  are 
out  the  country. 
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The  PRSC's,  mostly  young,  are  enthusias- 
tic.    However,  there  are  many  sympathizers . 
to  their  cause  who  raise  serious  doubts  about 
their  ability  to  organize  and  their  ability  to 
meet  the  Communists  bead  on. 

This  also  appears  to  be  the  VS.  view  to- 
ward the  PRSC  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
as  well  as  the  other  Christian  Democrat  par- 
ties in  the  hemisphere. 

Friends  of  the  Dominican  Social  Christians 
point  out  that  the  Communists  are  always 
well  organized  and  disciplined,  follow  a  dic- 
tatorial line,  and  will  eventually  make  fools 
of  the  Social  Christians.  These  sources  be- 
lieve that  the  PRSC's  are  too  demagogic  in 
their  attacks  on  the  United  States. 

Lockward  {md  the  other  PRSC's  laugh  this 
off.  They  point  out  that  the  Communist 
groups — MPD,  PSP,  and  14th  June  move- 
ment— are  small  and  lack  leadership.  They 
think  that  the  Communists  should  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  In  elections  as  they  did 
in  Chile.  Meantime,  the  *ESC's  continue^ 
along  with  the  other  rebelsfo^  chant,  "Quls- 
queya  si — Yankees  no." 

[From   the   Latin    American   desk   at   Time 
magazine  I 

Dominican   Repttblic:    The   Coup  That 

Became  a  War 
Led  by  tanks  with  90-millimeter  cannon  and 
armored  troop  carriers,  the  2d  Battalion  of 
the  6th  U.S.  Marines  rolled  across  the  red 
dust  of  a  once  trim  polo  field  on  the  western 
outskirts  of  Santo  Domingo  and  moved  cau- 
tiously into  the  war  torn  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  As  the  columns 
churned  down  Avenlda  Independencia,  past 
the  empty  side  streets,  people  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  windows  and  doorways.  Some 
waved.  Others  stared.  A  few  spoke.  "I  wish 
the  Americans  would  take  us  over,"  muttered 
a  woman.  A  man  nearby  sighed  and  nodded. 
"Since  they  are  here,  we  had  better  take  ad- 
vantage of  it." 

In  counterpoint  to  those  desperate  words 
of  welcome,  the  rattle  and  burp  of  rebel 
gunfire  echoed  from  the  smoking  city  center 
barely  a  mile  up  the  road.  Down  the  street 
went  the  marines,  most  of  them  green,  all  of 
them  scared,  grimly  clutching  M14  rifles, 
M60  machineguns  and  3.S-lnch  bazookas. 
Now  the  firing  grew  in  Intensity,  and  rebel 
bullets  whined  past  the  UJ3.  troops.  Near 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  two  marines  caught  the 
full  blast  from  a  hidden  machlnegun  nest 
in  an  unfinished  building  a  Ehort  distance 
away.  Nine  more  were  wounded  before  ba- 
zooka men  came  up  to  blast  the  nest  to 
Ehreds. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  a  bat- 
talion of  the  U.S.  82d  Airborne  Division  rolled 
out  of  San  Isidro  airbase,  14  miles  away  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city.  Linking  up  with 
loyal  Dominican  troops,  the  GI's  drove  up  to 
the  bridge  spanning  the  Ozama  River — and 
into  another  volley  of  rebel  fire.  Three 
hoius  passed  and  the  casualty  toll  moimted 
to  20  wounded  before  the  U.S.  forces  could 
declare  their  objectives  secured:  the  para- 
troopers to  clear  the  approaches  to  the  Du- 
arte  Bridge  into  Santo  Domingo,,  the  ma- 
rines to  carve  a  S.S-square-mile  international 
zone  out  of  the  city  as  a  refuge  for  VS.  na- 
tionals and  anyone  else  who  hoped  to  re- 
main alive  in  a  city  gone  berserk  in  the 
bloodiest  civil  war  in  recent  Latin  American 
history. 

TO    THE   WALL 

It  was  the  first  time  that  U.S.  troops  had 
gone  ashore  on  business  in  the  Caribbean 
since  1916,  the  first  time  since  1927,  when 
marines  landed  in  Nicaragua,  that  U.S.  forces 
had  intervened  in  any  Latin  American  na- 
tion. Yet  if  ever  a  firm  hand  was  needed 
to  keep  order,  last  week  vras  tiie  time  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  the  place.  In 
7  confused  days  of  coup,  counterattack,  and 
mounting  warfare,  the  small  Caribbean  is- 
land republic  had  experienced  a  bloodbath 


surely  as  violent,  and  certainly  more  pro- 
longed than  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  by 
Cuban  exiles  against  Fidel  Castro. 

No  one  had  an  accurate  count  of  the  cas- 
ualties as  frenzied  knots  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians roamed  the  streets,  shooting,  looting  and 
herding  people  to  their  execution  with  cries 
of  "Paredon.  Parsdon."  (To  the  wall.  To 
the  wall.)  Some  reports  put  the  dead  at 
around  2,000,  with  the  wounded  perhaps  5 
times  that.  The  Dominican  Red  Cross  was 
burying  people  where  they  lay.  In  the  hos- 
pitals, harried  doctors  were  operating  by 
flishllght  and  without  anesthetics,  Santo 
Domingo  was  a  city  without  power,  without 
water,  without  food,  without  any  semblance 
of  sanity.  The  rebels  executed  at  least  110 
opponents,  hacked  the  head  off  a  police  of- 
ficer and  carried  it  about  as  a  trophy. 

In  the  narrow  sense,  U-S.  troops  were  there 
merely  to  protect  some  2,400  terrified  U.S. 
citizens  and  other  foreign  nationals  after 
U.S.  Ambassador  William  Tapley  Bennett, 
Jr.  had  Informed  Washington  that  Domini- 
can authorities  wanted  U.S.  help,  that  they 
could  no  longer  guarantee  the  safety  of 
American  lives.  ,In  a  much  larger  sense,  the 
troops  were  there  quite  simply  to  prevent 
another  Cuba  in  the  Caribbean.  What  had 
happened,  in  its  baldest  terms,  was  an  at- 
tempt by  highly  trained  Castro-Communist 
agitators  and  their  followers  to  turn  an 
abortive  comeback  by  a  deposed  Dominican 
President  into  a  "war  of  natioinal  libera- 
tion." »• 

The  fighting  started  as  a  revolt  by  a  group 
of  Junior  officers  in  favor  of  ousted  President 
Juan  Bosch,  currently  in  exile  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Within  3  days,  that  military  revolt  fizzled. 
But  not  before  vast  stocks  of  arms  had  been 
passed  out  to  pro-Bosch  civilians  and  their 
Castroite  allies,  who  succeeded  In  transform- 
ing the  attempted  coup  into  a  full-scale  civil 
war. 

rLANK    SPEED    AHEAD 

The  Dominican  most  responsible  for  the 
U.S.  military  presence  was  Ellas  Wessin  y 
Wessin,  a  tough  little  brigadier  general  who 
commands  the  country's  most  powerful  mili- 
tary base  and  at  the  time  the  marines  landed 
was  the  key  force  for  law  and  order.  Twice 
before,  General  Wessin  y  Wessin,  40,  had 
relied  on  his  planes  and  tank-equipped  sup- 
porting troops  to  settle  political  disputes  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  He  was  the  man 
who  deposed  Juan  Bosch  in  1963,  after  a 
series  of  angry  confrontations  over  Com- 
munist infiltration  in  the  government.  Now 
he  was  fighting  again,  as  he  saw  it,  to  pre- 
vent a  political  struggle  from  becoming  a 
Communist  takeover.  And  for  help  this 
time,  he  called  on  the  United  States.  Said 
Wessin  y  Wessin:  "We  saved  the  country  by 
only  a  hair.  ITie  conspiracy  was  very  big. 
The  majority  of  people  did  not  even  know 
what  was  going  on." 

The  U.S.  decision  to  go  In  Involved  well- 
known  risks.  Memories  of  previous  U.S.  in- 
terventions are  still  very  much  alive  in  Latin 
America;  the  words  "Yankee  imperialism" 
are  a  rallying  cry  for  leftists  everywhere. 

President  Johnson  weighed  the  possible 
damage  to  U.S.  prestige  and  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  huddling  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara,  CIA  Boss  William  Raborn.  As 
the  situation  grew  more  alarming  by  the  hour 
he,  snapped:  "I  will  not  have  another  Cuba 
in  the  Caribbean."  At  last  orders  went  out 
to  Task  Force  124,  centered  on  the  aircraft 
carrier  Boxer  and  with  1,800  combat-ready 
marines,  to  make  flank  speed  for  Santo 
Domingo.  Another  set  of  orders  started  the 
82d  Airborne  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  toward  Its 
C-124  and  C-130  transports. 

On  TV,  Johnson  explained  his  decision  to 
the  Nation.  "The  United  States  Government 
has  been  Informed  by  mUitary  authorities  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  that  American  lives 
are  in  danger,"  aaid  the  President.    "I  have 
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ordered  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  put  the 
necessary  American  troops  ashore  in  order 
to  give  protection  to  hundreds  of  Americans 
who  are  still  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
to  escort  them  safely  back  to  this  country. 
This  same  assistance  will  be  available  to  the 
nationals  of  other  countries,  some  of  whom 
have  already  asked  for  our  help." 

The  Soviets,  Red  Chinese  and  Cubans  re- 
acted with  howls  about  imperialist  aggres- 
sion. In  a  shrill  May  Day  speech,  Castro 
called  the  U.S.  landing  "one  of  the  most 
criminal  and  humiliating  actions  of  this 
centurv."  The  comment  from  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  was  surprisingly  mild.  Pew 
of  the  expected  mobs  materialized  to  hurl 
rocks  at  U.S.  Embassies.  Chile's  President, 
Eduardq  Frei  and  Venezuela's  Raul  Leoni 
issued  public  statements  deploring  the  U.S. 
landings.  But  privately,  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican statesmen  admitted  the  necessity  for 
quick  U.S.  action.  Some  even  went  on  record 
about  it.  Mexico's  Foreign  Ministry  said 
that  it  regretted  a  move  "which  evokes  such 
painful  memories,"  but  recognized  the  hu- 
manitarian reasons  and  hoped  the  marines 
stay  "will  be  as  brief  as  posible."  Added 
Argentina's  Foreign  Minister  Miguel  Angel 
Zavala  Ortiz:  "Sometimes  those  who  appear 
as  intervening  actually  are  only  reacting 
against  a  hidden  Intervention." 

The  Argentine  was  talking  directly  to  Fidel 
Castro.  The  1962  missile  confrontation  may 
have  taken  Russian  IRBM's  out  of  Cuba — 
or  so  the  United  States  believes — but  it  did 
nothing  to  halt  Castro's  campaign  of  sub- 
version uround  the  hemisphere.  According 
to  U.S.  intelUE;ei.ce,  Cuba  training  schools 
turn  out  more  than  1,500  American  graduates 
each  year  as  guerrilla  cadres.  Venezuela's 
Army  has  been  chasing  them  through  the 
interior  without  notable  success.  Colombia's 
even  more  expert  army  no  sooner  cleaned  out 
the  country's  bandits  than  a  pair  of  Castro- 
style  guerrilla  bands  cropped  up  in  the 
same  Andean  hills.  There  have  been  reports 
of  Communist  guerrillas  in  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras. Peru,  Argentina,  Brazil — and  of  course 
the  Dominican  Republic,  for  which  Castro 
has  a  special  affinity.  Way  back  in  Septem- 
ber 1947  Fidel  himself,  then  a  student,  was 
involved  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
launch  a  1,100-man  invasion  force  from 
Cuba. 

Considering  the  Island's  ugly  history.  It  Is  a 
wonder  that  the  Dominican  Republic's  left- 
ists did  not  make  their  move  long  before. 
The  tinder  for  revolution  has  been  building 
lor  generations,  and  in  the  unstable  years 
after  dictator  Rafael  Leonidas  TrujiUo,  the 
Dominican  military  has  been  the  strongest 
anti-Communist  Influence.  Most  often  it 
was  in  the  person  of  Wessin  y  Wessin. 

The  son  of  poor  Lebanese  immigrants,  Wes- 
sin is  a  rare  bird  among  the  fine-feathered 
Dominican  officers.  He  prefers  fatigues  or 
suntajis  to  fancy  uniforms,  scorns  the  usual 
fruit  salad  decorations,  and  no  one  has  ever 
accused  him  of  growing  rich  on  graft.  He 
lives  in  a  modest  $12,000  concrete  house  with 
his  wife  and  two  sons,  enjoys  cockfightlng 
and  baseball.  He  is  painfully  shy  among 
strangers,  speaks  only  Spanish,  and  seldom 
says  much.  But  he  is  a  devout  Catholic  in 
a  part  of  the  world  where  males  pay  little 
attention  to  their  religion,  and  he  regards 
communism  with  a  bleak,  uncompromising 
hatred.  As  commander  of  the  military  train- 
ing establishment  at  San  Isidro  airbase,  he 
instituted  mandatory  Sunday  Mass  for  re- 
cruits, taught  courses  In  how  to  spot  Com- 
munists. He  also  has  at  his  disposal  a  siz- 
able chunk  of  the  Dominican  Republic's  fire- 
power: 8  P-51  propeller-driven  fighters,  8 
Vampire  Jets,  a  company  of  23  tanks,  and  2 
Infantry  battalions  totaling  1,700  men. 

In  1962,  Wessin  y  Wessin  helped  stop  the 
Armed  Forces  Secretary  from  overthrowing 
the  seven-man  civUlan  Council  of  State  that 
administered  the  country  after  Trujlllo.     A 


year  later,  he  led  a  coup  to  depose  the  coun- 
try's newly  elected  President,  Juan  Bosch, 
whose  promises  of  reform  won  wide  praise 
but  whose  attitude  toward  Communists  was 
highly  permissive.  Bosch  declared  an  am- 
nesty for  all  exiles,  permitted  scores  of  far 
leftists  to  retiu-n  from  Cuba  and  Europe — 
"the  better  to  watch  them,"  he  said.  When 
Bosch  refused  to  restrict  the  Communists' 
right  to  travel  and  even  allowed  trips  to 
Cuba,  Wessin  y  Wessin  demand^  that  the 
President  outlaw  the  Communist  Party. 
Bosch  refused  and  demanded  Wessin  y  Wes- 
sln's  resignation.  Instead,  in  September 
1963,  the  general  staged  the  bloodless  coup 
that  ousted  Bosch  and  sent  him  into  exile 
in  Puerto  Rioo.  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned," 
says  Wessin  y  Wessin,  "Bosch  is  a  Commu- 
nist." 

Donald  Reld  Cabral.  41,  a  Santo  Domingo 
auto  dealer,  emerged  as  the  leader  of  the 
civilian  triumvirate  that  succeeded  Bosch. 
With  the  general's  backing,  Reid  instituted 
some  beginning  social  and  economic  reforms, 
even  tried  to  stop  the  time-honored  military 
practice  of  smuggling  in  goods  from  over- 
seas. All  the  while,  Bosch's  supporters 
plotted  for  their  leader's  return — and  ap- 
parently found  considerable  backing  among 
young  army  officers.  Bosch's  men  also 
found  encouragement  among  the  country's 
leftists,  notably  the  Castrpite  14th  of  June 
movement,  which  attempted  an  abortive 
anti-TruJillo  Invasion  from  Cuba  in  1959. 
To  exactly  what  extent  Bosch  himself  knew 
of  the  Castroite  involvement  is  unclear.  The 
fact  remains  that  in  the  past  few  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  intelligence  sources,  considerable 
numbers  of  Cuban-trained  Dominicans  have 
been  slipping  across  the  Windward  Passage. 
Last  week  three  boats  loaded  with  about  65 
Dominicans  were  seen  leaving  the '  Cuban 
port  of  Santiago,  "I  reported  the  conspiracy 
to  President  Reid  for  15  or  20  consecutive 
days,"  says  Wessin  y  Wessin,  "but  he  paid 
no  attention  to  me." 

"Kn.L    A    POLICEMAN" 

On  Saturday,  AprU  24,  at  3:30  p.m.,  three 
army  sergeants  and  a  handful  of  civilians 
seized  Radio  Santo  Domingo  and  announced 
a  "triumphant  revolution  to  restore  Juan 
Bosch  to  the  Presidency."  The  announce- 
ment was  enough  to  send  the  crowds  boiling 
ou*;  onto  the  streets,  where  agitators  whipped 
them  into  a  frenzy.  Army  units  at  two  near- 
by bases  Joined  the-revolt,  and  mobs  invaded 
the  central  fire  station,  stole  the  engines 
and  drove  them  all  night,  sirens  howling, 
through  the  city  streets. 

The  next  morning,  high-ranking  army 
officers,  anxious  to  use  the  revolt  as  an  excuse 
for  getting  rid  of  Reid,  told  him  that  they 
would  not  flre  on  the  rebel  troops.  Reid  had 
no  choice  but  to  resign,  and  fled  into  hiding 
at  a  friend's  home.  It  was  already  too  late 
to  smother  the  mob's  pent-up  passions.  In- 
sistently, the  rebel  radio  exhorted:  "Kill  a 
policeman!  Kill  a  policeman!"  "Come  into 
the  street  and  bring  three  or  four  others  with 
you!"  The  frightened  armymen  who  had 
forced  Reid's  resignation  turned  the  gov- 
erimient  over  to  lawyer  Rafael  Molina  Urena, 
a  Bosch  supporter,  until  Bosch  himself  could 
return.  In  San  Juan,  Bosch  announced  that 
he  would  be  in  Santo  Domingo  "Just  as  soon 
ajs  the  air  force  sends  a  plane  for  me." 

"BRING    THEM    TO    DS" 

The  Dominican  Air  Force  was  loyal  to  Wes- 
sin y  Wessin.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  only 
watched  from  the  sidelines  at  San  Isidro. 
At  last  he  took  a  hand.  Instead  of  a  DC-3 
to  San  Juan,  he  ordered  his  F-51's  to  strafe 
the  palace  and  the  approaches  to  the  Duarte 
Bridge,  which  his  tanks  would  cross  to  reach 
the  city.  Several  people  were  killed  in  the 
raids,  which  rotised  the  rebel  radio  and  TV 
stations  to  a  new  frenzy.  Well-known  mem- 
bers of  three  Communist  groups,  including 
the  14th  of  June,  appeared  on  TV  in  Cuban- 
style  uniforms  to  harangue  tltf  audience  into 


action.  They  broadcast  the  addresses  of  loy- 
alists' supporters  and  relatives.  "Wessin's 
sister  lives  at  25  Santiago"  "Find  the  pilots' 
families  and  bring  them  to  us."  And  the 
mob  did.  Wives  and  children  of  air  force 
pilots  were  dragged  before  TV  cameras. 
Warned  the  announcer:  "We  are  going  to 
hold  them  at  the  bridge.  If  you  strafe  there, 
you  kill  them." 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  army  defectors  dis- 
tributed four  truckloads  of  weapons  among 
rebels  in  the  Ciudad  Nueva,  a  low-cost  bous- 
ing area  in  the  city's  southeast:  bazookas, 
.50-cal.  machineguns,  automatic  rifles.  Pro- 
Bosch  rebels  numbering  about  2,000  to  4,000 
began  waging  an  urban  guerrilla  war,  making 
forays  into  the  business  district,  thus  para- 
lyzing the  city.  Rebel  mobs  sacked  the  new 
Pepsi-Cola  plant,  set  flre  to  the  offices  of  a 
pro-Reld  newspaper,  destroyed  Reid's  auto 
agency. 

From  his  command  pest  at  San  Isidro. 
Wessin  y  Wessin  announced  operacion  llbre 
to  liberate  the  city.  The  army  garrison  at 
San  Crlst6bal  rallied  to  his  side;  the  navy 
Joined  in.  lobbed  3-inch  shells  at  the  palace. 
Air  Force  planes  made  repeated  strafing  runs. 
Then  across  the  river  rumbled  the  tanks, 
filing  almost  point-blank  into  rebel  Ciudod 
Nueva. 

ileanwhile  the  U.S.  Embassy  was  gathering 
Americans  and  other  foreigners  at  the  Em- 
bajador  Hotel  for  evacuation.  More  than  500 
people  were  waiting  at  the  hotel  and  on  the 
grounds  when  a  group  of  rebel  teenagers, 
most  of  them  kids  from  16  to  18.  suddenly 
appeared  waving  burp  guns.  They  lined  the 
men  up  against  a  wall  as  if  to  execute  them, 
then  fired  their  automatic  weapons  harm- 
lessly into  the  air.  "Those  brats  just  seemed 
to  delight  in  terrorizing  us,"  said  one  U.S. 
housewife.  Only  the  arrival  of  a  rebel  army 
colonel  stopped  the  gunplay  and  permitted 
the  removal  of  the  refugees  to  the  port  of 
Haina,  12  miles  away.  There  the  U.S.  Navy 
was  already  waiting  to  load  1,172  of  them 
aboard  transports.  Some  1,000  other  Ameri- 
cans elected  to  stay  behind,  hoping  the  dis- 
order would  soon  be  ended. 

COLLECTIVE    MADNESS 

For  a  time,  it  did  seem  about  over.  Decid- 
ing that  they  were  licked,  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  army  revolt  trooped  into  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, asked  U.S.  Ambassador  Tapley  Bennett 
to  arrange  a  cease-fire.  He  called  Wessin  y 
Wessin,  who  immediately  agreed.  Fearing 
reprisals,  dozens  of  rebels,  including  Acting 
President  Molina,  fled  to  political  asylum  in 
foreign  embassies.  A  Junta  composed  of  pro- 
Wessln  y  Wessin  officers  was  sworn  in  as  a 
provisional  government. 

The  surrender  of  the  army  rebels  had  little 
effect  on  the  civilians,  who  by  now  were 
beyond  recall.  All  day  Wednesday  the  fight- 
ing intensified;  Wessin  y  Wessin's  troops 
launched  assault  after  assault  in  an  attempt 
to  cross  the  Duarte  Bridge.  Each  time  they 
were  driven  back.  President  Johnson  or- 
dered the  first  405  marines  ashore  to  protect 
American  lives  at  Embajador  and  to  guard 
the  U.S.  Embassy  downtown.  Helicopters 
evacuating  the  remaining  Americans  and 
other  nationals  drew  rebel  gunfire.  Snipers 
opened  up  on  the  Marine  company  dug  in 
around  the  Embassy;  the  leathernecks  fired 
back,  killing  four  rebels.  The  Salvadoran 
Embassy  was  sacked  and  burned;  shots  sptat- 
tered  Into  the  Mexican,  Peruvian  and  Ecua- 
dorian Embassies.  "This  la  collective  mad- 
ness," U.S,  Ambassador  Bennett  told  news- 
men.   "I  don't  know  where  we  go  from  here." 

UST    or    BEDS 

In  San  Juan,  Bosch  had  his  kind  of  an- 
swers. He  charged  that  the  United  States 
had  been  duped  into  intervening  by  military 
gangsters  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  "The 
only  thing  that  Weesln  y  Wessin  has  done." 
he  said,  "is  to  bomb  the  flrst  city  of  America 
like  a  monster."  Bosch  conceded  that  "a  few 
Communists"  might  be  flghting  on  his  side, 
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but  Ifisisted  that  hla  supporter: 
plete  command  of  the  rebels. 
State  Department  released  a  llit 
munist  agitators,  many  of  then 
Red   Chinese  and   Czechoslova:  :lan 
warfare  schools,  who  were  leading 
fighting.    Some  of  the  leaders: 
a  Cuban-trained  member  of  tile 
Young  Communists'  Party;    Jc  si 
Communist  who  received  guei  rlUa 
in  Cuba,  visited  Prague  In  19€  3 
1964;   Fidello  Despradel  Roquep 
lining  Communist. 

The   tragic  fact  was  that  n( 
to  be  In  real  command  any 
people,  not  the  remaining 
the  Communists.    At  one  rebel 
in  the  Ciudad  Nueva,  a  group  oJ 
pleadingly  toU  Time's  reporters : 
Communists.     We   are   active 
nists.    We  are  fighting  for  the 
for   Bosch.     When   the   Constl 
stored,  we  will   keep   the 
We  can  handle  them."     Very 
youngsters  genuinely  thought 
f;htlng  for  democracy.    But 
could   talk   rationally   about 
thing  in  the  Dominican  Repub  i 
to  be  a  cease-fire,  and  at  week's 
seemed  beyond  any  immediate 

Meeting  In  emergency  sessloc 
ton,    the    Organization   of 
asked   Msgr.   Emanuelle   Clarizlo, 
nuncio    in   Santo   Domingo,   tc 
cease-fire  until  a  five-man  true  e 
fiy  down  to  worlc  out  a  lastln ; 
Wessin    y    Wessin   and   other 
manders    and    some    rebel 
under  two  conditions:  that  no 
punished  for  latj  acts  during 
and  that  the  OAS  would 
maiion  of  a  provisional  gov 
as  Monsignor  Clarlzlo  reported 
news  to   Washington,  rebel 
Ozama  Portress,  the  police 
its  stoclcs  of  weapons  and 
shooting    continued    throughout 
and  the  rebels  claimed  10.000 
compared  with  3.000  for  Wess|n 
loyalist  forces. 
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That   was  probably   a   gross 
However    many    there    were, 
letup  In  the  bloodbath  or  in 
U.S.  troops.     Going  Into  actios 
time    in    earnest,    the   82d 
Dominican  infantrymen  In 
tl}e     bridge    perimeter,    fough  . 
tlirough  the  city's  heart  to 
Murine  column  attacking  from 
International  Zone.     The  drive 
two  U.S.  dead,  at  least  a  dozefa 
and  brought  an  announcement 
Ington   that   2,000   more    troop  i 
sent    in    bringing    the    total 
7,000  men. 

"^e  likelihood  Is  that  some 
either  through   force  of  arms 
suasion,    will    eventually    be 
the   dangers  of  anarchy-fed 
remain  for  a  long  while.     To 
President  Johnson  has  acceptei  I 
unwavering  U.S.  responsibility. 
States,"  said  the  President, 
part  from  its  commitment  to 
tion  of  the  right  of  all  of  the 
this  hemisphere  to  choose  thei^ 
without   falling   prey   to 
spiracy    from   any    quarter." 
was  as  unmistakable  as  the 
combat  troops  In  Santo  Dominko. 


OP 


Hispaniola:  A  History 

"There,    in    t  lat   high   and 
land,  is  the  lai  d  of  God." 
Septembsr      12,      1504.      the 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  the 
his  fourth  and  final  departure 
land    he    discovered    In    1402 
named   It  La   Isla  Espanola 
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minded him  of  Spain.  For  the  Spaniards  and 
French  who  followed  him,  for  the  Indians 
they  slaughtered,  for  the  Negro  slaves  they 
imported,  and  for  anyone  within  a  bullet's 
range  last  week.  Hispanlola  was  more  like  hell 
on  earth  than  the  warm.  Jasmine-scented 
paradise  It  might  be.  Last  week  marked  the 
third  time  in  50  years  that  U.S.  troo|>s  have 
been  forced  to  intervene  in  the  aSalrs  of  the 
forlorn,  hate-filled  little  Caribbean  Island. 

Hispaniolif  became  Spain's  first  permanent 
colony  in  the  New  World,  its  key  harbor  and 
free  port  to  all  the  Indies.  From  the  Santo 
Domingo  capital.  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  forth 
to  Florida,  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific, 
Plzarro  invaded  Peru,  and  Cortes  conquered 
Mexico.  It  was  the  site  of  Latin  America's 
first  cathedral  in  1514,  its  first  university  in 
1538.  Even  then  it  was  a  land  of  violence, 
where  men  carried  the  law  in  their  knives, 
and  the  captains  from  Castile  thought  noth- 
ing' of  shearing  an  ear  from  a  disobedient 
Indian  or  letting  their  dogs  disembowel  him. 

Through  war,  wile  and  treaty,  France  man- 
aged to  get  possession  of  the  30,000-square- 
mile  islrind  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Concentrating  on  the  western  third 
of  the  mountainous  land  the  French  brought 
in  thousands  of  colonists,  and  with  them 
came  vast  numbers  of  Negro  slaves  from 
Africa.  The  French  called  their  Caribbean 
possession  Saint  Domingue,  termed  it  the 
"Queen  of  the  Antilles."  So  It  was.  In  the 
1780's,  its  foreign  trade  approached  $140  mil- 
lion a  year,  with  vast  profits  from  sugar,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  cotton  and  Indigo  Sowing  back 
home.  Before  long.  40.000  whites  were  lord- 
ing It  over  450,000  blaclcs.  Then  one  night 
in  August  1791,  the  island's  painfully  op- 
pressed slaves  rose  In  bloody  revolt.  Armed 
with  pitchforks,  torches  and  machetes  and 
chanting  voodoo  dirges,  they  massacred 
2,000  French  planters  and  their  families  on 
the  western  third  of  the  Island. 

HAITI 

The  fighting  lasted  more  than  a  decade. 
France  sent  20.000  troops  to  end  the  rebel- 
lion— only  to  see  half  of  them  wiped  out  by 
yellow  fever  and  the  rest  thrown  into  dis- 
array. In  1804,  a  former  slave  named  Jean 
Jacques  Dessallnes  proclaimed  Haiti  a  free 
and  lndep>endent  nation  and  became  its  Gov- 
ernor General.  "To  draw  up  the  charter  of 
our  Independence,"  he  felt,  "would  require 
the  skin  of  a  white  man  as  parchment,  his 
skull  as  an  inkwell,  his  blood  as  ink,  and  a 
bayonet  as  a  pen."  Dessallnes  died  by  an 
assassin's  bullet  within  3  years.  Hla  suc- 
cessor, Henri  Chrlstophe,  cared  little  for 
charters — black  or  white.  He  proclaimed 
himself  Kin^,  set  up  a  ludicrous  aristocracy 
( including  such  titles  as  the  Duke  of  Marme- 
lade  and  Count  of  Llmonade),  and  ruled  as 
a  merciless  despot  until  1820,  when  his  offi- 
cers revolted,  and  he  committed  suicide  by 
firing  a  silver  bullet  Into  his  brain. 

Over  the  next  century,  dictator  followed 
dictator  In  Haiti.  By  1910.  rebellions  had 
ousted  13  of  Haiti's  first  18  Presidents. 
Then.  In  the  space  of  47  months,  ont  Presi- 
dent was  blown  up  In  his  palace,  another  was 
believed  poisoned,  three  were  deposed,  and 
the  last  was  grabbed  by  a  mob  and  hacked 
Into  small  pieces.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son finally  ordered  U.S.  Marines  to  occupy 
the  country  In  1916.  They  remained  19 
years — and  gave  Haiti  the  only  tiue  peace  It 
has  ever  known.  Acting  through  puppet 
Presidents,  they  disarmed  rebels  and  bandits, 
built  roads.  Irrigation  projects,  sanitation 
facilities,  and  organized  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. PX).R.  withdrew  the  marines  In  1934, 
and  Haiti  returned  to  Its  old  ways:  nine 
governments  In  20  years,  the  last  headed  by 
Francois  "Papa  Doc"  Duvaller,  58,  a  onetime 
country  physician  who  took  office  In  1957. 
proclaimed  himself  "President  for  life,"  and 
rules  through  voodoo  mysticism  and  the 
strong-arm  terror  of  hla  6,000-man  Tonton 
Macoute  secret  police. 


Of  Haiti's  4,500,000  people,  90  percent  are 
Illiterate.  Life  expectancy  Is  32.6  years;  per 
capita  income  has  slipped  to  970  a  jear,  low- 
est In  the  hemisphere.  "Haitians,"  says 
Duvalier  in  his  soft  whlspwr,  "have  a  destiny 
to  suffer."  And  if  his  people  complain,  they 
can  pray — from  a  63-page  "Catechism  of  the 
Revolution"  turned  out  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  circulating  last  week  In 
Port-au-Prlnce.  The  Lord's  Prayer:  "Our 
Doc  who  are  In  the  National  Palace  for  Life, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name  by  present  and  future 
generations.  Thy  will  be  done  at  Port-au- 
Prince  and  in  the  provinces.  Give  us  this 
day  our  new  Haiti  and  never  forplvo  the  tres- 
passes of  the  enemies  of  the  Fatherland,  who 
spit  every  day  on  our  Country.  Let  them 
succumb  to  temptation  and  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  venom.  Deliver  thom  not  from 
any  evil.     Amen." 

DOMINICAN    REPtnJLIC 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  people 
speak  Spanish  rather  than  Creole  French. 
Its  soil  Is  more  fertile,  and  Its  population 
density  only  half  that  of  Itl  smaller  neighbor. 
What  it  shares  Is  a  common  history  of  chaos. 
As  m  Haiti,  bloody  rebellions  drove  out  the 
European  governors,  first  the  French  In  1809. 
then  the  Spanish,  who  had  tried  to  reassert 
their  dominion.  No  sosner  had  the  Domini- 
can Republic  declared  Its  independence  in 
1821  than  It  was  Invaded  by  neighboring 
Haiti,  which  occupi-»d  the  country  for  22 
brutal  years.  The  Haitians  banned  all  for- 
eign priests,  severed  papal  relations,  closed 
the  University  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  levied 
confiscatory  taxes.  Not  until  1844,  when 
Haiti  wa^  torn  by  one  of  Its  many  civil  wars, 
did  the  Dominican  Republic  finally  break 
free — only  to  stagger  through  22  revolutions 
over  the  next  /O  years.  Including  a  brief  pe- 
riod (1861-65)  when  It  once  again  reverted 
to  Spanish  rule. 

At  one  point.  In  1869,  the  hapless  Domini- 
cans actually  sought  annexation  by  the 
United  States  and  won  suppwrt  from 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Congress  re- 
fused on  the  grounds  that  It  woulfl 
violate  the  country's  sovereignty.  In  1916, 
the  United  States  did  the  next  best  thing — it 
sent  In  the  marines  after  a  bloody  series  of 
revolts.  Unlike  the  intervention  in  Haiti. 
there  were  no  puppet  presidents.  In  the 
words  o.'  the  U.S.  Navy's  official  order.  It  was 
"military  occupation  •  •  •  military  govern- 
ment •  •  •  military  law."  The  occupation 
lasted  8  years,  and  along  with  their  public 
works,  the  marines  created  a  national  police 
to  keep  peace  after  their  departu-e.  .The  po- 
lice became  the  Instrument  for  one  more 
dictator:  Rafael  Leonlda.-;  Trujlllo  Molina,  an 
ambitious  colonel  who  rigged  elections  in 
1930  and  ruled  the  country  for  31  deadening 
years. 

TniJlUo's  favorite  titles  were  "benefactor  of 
the  fatherland,"  "chief  protector  of  the  work- 
ing class,"  "genius  of  peace."  In  a  grim  way. 
there  was  something  to  the  brags.  He  im- 
posed a  rare  order  on  his  powder-keg  country, 
built  efficient  hospitals,  crisscrossed  the  coun- 
try with  good  roads,  built  housing  projects  for 
his  2.900.000  people.  Improved  the  water  sup- 
ply, and  Increased  literacy.  Business  pros- 
pered, and  so  did  TruJUlo — to  the  tune  of  an 
estimated  9800  million  fortune.  He  and  his 
family  owned  65  percent  of  the  country's 
sugar  production.  12  of  Its  16  sugar  mills.  35 
percent  of  Its  arable  land.  Home  was  a  dozen 
palaces  and  ranches  dotted  around  the  coun- 
try, each  with  a  full  staff  of  servants  who 
faithfully  prepared  every  meal  every  day  in 
cas«  the  benefactor  stopped  by. 

Thousands  of  political  opponents  died  in 
his  secret  police  dung^eons,  mysterious  auto 
accidents,  and  suicides.  There  were  electric 
chairs  for  slow  electrocution,  another  many- 
armed  electrical  device  attached  by  tiny 
screws  Inserted  Into  the  skull,  a  rubber  collar 
that  could  be  tightened  to  sever  a  man's  head, 
plua  nail  extractors,  eolssors  for  castration. 
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leather-tonged  whips,  and  small  rubber 
htunmers.  PA  systems  In  the  torture  rooms 
carried  every  blood-curdling  scream  to  other 
prisoners  waiting  their  turn.  If  Trujlllo  fa- 
vored variety,  he  also  favored  volume.  One 
October  night  In  1937,  he  ordered  his  army 
to  eliminate  all  Haitian  squatters  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  In  a  36-hour  bloodbath, 
some  15.000  men,  women,  and  children  were 
massacred. 

Trujlllo's  end  came  In  1961  when  four  gun- 
men Intercepted  his  car  on  a  lonely  road  out- 
side the  capital  and  riddled  him  with  shot- 
gun and  pistol  fire.  In  the  4  years  since,  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  suffered  foxir  coups, 
and  five  changes  of  government,  trying  to 
find  Its  way  out  of  the  political  vacuum  cre- 
ated by  Trujlllo's  death.  Democracy  Is  still 
hardly  more  than  a  word  in  a  land  that  has 
never  known  any  law  save  force. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
June  1,  1965] 
Some  Answers  to  Second-Guessers 
(By   Eric   Sevareid) 
Tlie   tide   of  second   guessing   about  the 
American  intervention  in  Santo  Domingo — 
as  to  Its  Justification,  its  size.  Its  methods 
and  its  alms — had  reached  oceanic  propor- 
tions by  the  time  this  writer  managed  to  get 
to  the  first  European  city  established  In  the 
New  World.    There  in  what  Columbus  called 
"the  land  of  God,"  had  come  the  first  teach- 
ers nud  preachers,  yet  here  remains,  after  five 
centuries,  one  of  the  political  hellholes  of  the 
hemisphere.    Its    soiled    streets    once    again 
thronged  with  armed  men  from  abroad. 

The  scenes  of  bitter  sorrow  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo have  been  well  described;  there  are 
other  things,  perhaps,  worth  putting  down 
at  this  late  date.  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen 
such  brave  work  by  combat  reporters,  rarely 
such  emotional  Involvement  on  the  part  of 
some  of  them,  rarely  such  a  wealth  of  un- 
confirmable  reports  and  rumors,  rarely  such 
a  disastrous  lack  of  contact  between  reports 
and  American  officials  who  were  not  only 
physically  remote  but  for  a  long  time  si- 
lenced by  presidential  orders.  And  rarely 
have  I  read  such  certain  conclusions  In 
American  press  editorials  about  a  phenom- 
enon In  which  so  much  was  uncertain  and 
inconclusive. 

For  me  it  is  Impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  threat  was  a  myth,  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  democratic  and  stable  govern- 
ment could  have  been  formed  by  the  im- 
passioned leaders  oPthousands  of  armed  and 
Impassioned  people,  a  vast  number  of  them 
youngsters.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
we  could  not  have  prevented  the  tragic  fight- 
ing In  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  easy  to 
believe  that  we  did  prevent  an  even  more 
awful  bloodletting  In  the  congested  down- 
town region. 

I  cannot  understand  the  cry  that  we  put  to 
far  too  many  men.  An  airport,  several  miles 
of  corridor  and  a  safety  sector  with  a  long 
perimeter  require  thousands  of  soldiers  who 
require  other  thousands  t<v8upport  and  sup- 
ply them.  Nor  can  I  understand  the  com- 
plaint that  the  President  acted  with  too 
much  haste. 

Over  many  years  I  have  been  adjusted  to 
the  complaint  of  "too  late  with  too  little." 
I  find  It  hard  to  make  a  quick  switch  to 
the  complaint  of  "too  soon  with  too  much." 
I  fail  to  understand  the  editorialist  who 
points  out  with  disdain  that  after  all,  there 
were  only  a  few  handfuls  of  Communists 
present. 

In  a  very  real  sense  their  lack  of  numbers 
Is  their  strength.  It  was  because  they  were 
few  that  President  Bosch  had  not  bothered 
to  deal  severely  with  them.  It  was  because 
they  were  few  that  they  could  do  m^ch  of 
their  work  undetected.  It  was  becaust  they 
were  few  that  they  could  act  with  raplJlty 
when  the  explosion  came.  It  was  because 
they  were  few  that  foreign  oplnlonmakeA's 


could  make  the  Americans  seem  ridiculous 
and  give  us  a  propaganda  defeat.  As  John 
Bartlow  Martin  reminds  us.  Communists  do 
not  make  revolutions,  they  take  them  over. 
Partly  because  of  this — their  small  num- 
bers— American  troops  could  not  tovade  the 
heart  of  the  city,  or  allow  anyone  else  to 
invade  it. 

You  cannot  risk  causing  many  deaths  In 
order  to  capture  a  few  Individuals  and  expect, 
ever,  to  Justify  such  an  action  to  anybody, 
certainly  not  to  the  American  people.  So, 
at  this  writing  at  least,  the  Dominican  Com- 
munists remain,  finding  safety  as  they  first 
found  strength,  in  their  numbers — their 
small  numb?r^. 

And  their  small  number  In  various  other 
Latin  American  countries  lies  near  the  heart 
of  the  profound  dilemma  that  confronts  the 
United  States  for  the  future.  Revolts  are 
brewing  In  other  nations  to  the  south.  In 
all  these  revolts  Communist  elements  will 
be  present.  Are  we  to  put  down  every  up- 
rising because  a  Communist  threat  Is  pres- 
ent? Obviously  we  cannot,  even  though 
some  of  these  uprisings  probably  will  produce 
Communist  governments.  This  Is  why  Cas- 
tro laughs  In  his  beard.  He  believes  the 
political  metamorphosis  of  Latin  America  Is 
not  manageable  on  our  terms. 

But  nothing  In  this  realm  of  human  action 
Is  inevitable;  the  game  is  not  lost  as  long 
as  we  act  on  the  assxmiptlon  that  It  can 
be  won.  There  are  Latin  societies  strong 
enough  to  handle  the  Communists  on  their 
own.  Others  will  be  galvanized  Into  coun- 
teraction by  Communist  victories  or  near 
victories  close  by  their  borders. 

Meantime  the  nonsense  arguments  should 
stop.  To  say  that  the  United  States  has 
kept  the  Dominican  Republic  from  enjoying 
a  free,  stable  democratic  government  is  non- 
sense; we  have  given  them  another  chance 
to  find  their  feet  on  the  long,  hard  road  to 
democracy.  To  say  that  the  real  fear  in 
Latin  America  is  of  American  gunboat  diplo- 
macy is  nonsense;  every  literate  Latin  Amer- 
ican knows  that  American  Interventions  have 
always  been  temporary  while  commvmlsm  Is 
permanent. 

It  Is  nonsense  to  indulge  any  longer  the 
self-conscious  Idea  that  Latin  America's 
troubles  are  the  fault  of  the  United  States. 
Some  are;  most  are  the  fault  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Its  ways  of  life  are  superior  to  ours  in 
more  than  a  few  respects,  but  not  In  respect 
to  the  art  of  government.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  there  have  been  In  all  of 
Latin  America  approximately  3,700  coups, 
rebellions,  and  civil  wars. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal. 
American,  May  16,  1965] 

V/ORLD  in  Poct7s:   Intervention  Versus 

Aggbession 

(By  Pierre  J.  Hubs) 

The  Soviet  Union.  Red  China,  and  Com- 
munist Cuba  never  tire  of  branding  U.S. 
military  intervention  in  South  Vietnam  and 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  as  "naked  aggres- 
sion." We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  this 
propaganda  smear  that  we  shrug  it  off.  But 
the  Reds  know  from  the  big  lie  technique 
that  the  oftener  you  tell  a  whopper  the  more 
win  unconsciously  sink  Into  the  minds  of 
those  you  target  as  your  next  victim. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  then,  what  la 
Intervention  and  aggression — especially  U 
you  put  It  In  the  light  of  the  large-scale 
landing  of  U.S.  Marines  In  the  Domtolcan 
Republic?  I  ask  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
perts In  U.N.  to  answer  that  question.  Am- 
bassador Liu  Chieh  of  Nationalist  China. 

I  turn  this  column  over  to  Ambassador 
Chleh: 

"Intervention  and  aggression  are  not  nec- 
essarily synonymous  or  Interchangeable 
words.  In  recent  world  history  most  fUu 
grant  acts  of  aggression  have  been  com- 
mitted without  Involving  overt  and  direct 


acts  of  IntervenUon.  In  our  day  this  type 
of  concealed,  Indirect  but  carefully  calcula- 
ted aggression — usually  carried  out  through 
the  familiar  tactics  of  Infiltration,  subver- 
sion, and  the  use  of  proxies — has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Communists  Into  a  fine  art. 
Indeed,  It  has  become  the  most  favored,  as 
well  as  the  most  effective  tool  of  Communist 
foreign  policy." 

Ambassador  Chieh  added: 
"Yet  this  type  of  aggression  has  received 
no  careful  consideration  In  the  textbooks  of 
International  law.  One  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
international  law  Is  the  concept  of  direct 
responsibility  of  states  for  their  international 
conduct.  In  the  Communist  strategy  of  pro-  > 
tracted  conflict,  direct  action  is  more  often 
than  not  avoided. 

"This  being  so.  It  Is  often  difficult  to  fasten 
on  the  Communist  governments  the  precise 
legal  blame,  even  when  they  have  In  fact  com- 
mitted legal  aggression. 

"The  Communist  governments  do  not  set 
great  store  by  bourgeois  International  law. 
Yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  turn  traditional 
Judicial  concepts  to  their  own  advantage. 
Now  the  U.S.  action  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  admittedly  an  act  pf  intervention. 
The  U.S.  Government  never  concealed  this 
fact.  This  intervention,  far  from  being  an 
aggression,  was  intended  to  accomplish  the 
dual  purpose  of  protecting  American  lives  and 
forestolling  the  Communist  takeover  of  a  sis- 
ter republic.  So  the  U.S.  action  was  in  fact 
,but  a  response  to  Communist  intervention 
and  aggression." 

Ambassador  Chleh  emphasized  that  if  a 
sovereign  people  in  a  helpless  country  are 
threatened  by  the  Red  foe,  their  right  must 
be  upheld  to  pick  a  government  that  Is  the 
choice  of  the  popular  majority. 

"It  should  be  remembered,"  he  said,  "that 
the  right  of  self-determination  can  be  prop- 
erly exercised  only  in  unfettered  freedom. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
there  was  ample  evidence  that  Communist 
conspirators  attempted  to  exploit  the  chaos 
and  confusion  that  initially  broke  out  Iq 
Santo  Domingo.  It  would  have  been  a 
mockery  of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion If  the  Dominican  people  had  been  left  at 
the  mercy  of  these  Communltt  adventurers." 

(From  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News. 

May  12,  1965] 

U.S.  Dominican  Action  Is  Boost  for 

Vietnamese 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

President  Johnson's  quick,  strong   action 

In    the    Dominican    Republic    may    have    a 

major  effect  on  mc^e  In  Vietnam. 

A  Vietnamese  gueMlla  fighter  now  In  town 
says  privately  that  ^the  United  States  Do- 
minican stand  Is  more  significant  to  him 
than  American  raids  in  North  Vietnam." 

The  northern  raids  have  boosted  South 
Vietnamese  confidence  markedly.  But  there 
has  still  been  the  nagging  fear  these  bomb- 
ings may  be  part  of  a  U.S.  buildup  In  prepa- 
ration for  negotiations.  There's  a  strong  be- 
lief In  South  Vietnam  that  negotiations  mean 
defeat. 

SOMETHING    ELSE 

Moving  U.S.  troops  Into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, without  shllly  shaUylng,  to  stop  a 
Red  thrust  In  that  tiny  country,  la  some- 
thing else  again. 

It  means  to  this  guerrilla  fighter,  and  to 
other  Vietnamese  he  Is  In  contact  with,  that 
President  Johnson  really  means  to  stop 
communism. 

Since  Laos,  they  don't  believe  promises  or 
speeches. 

But  If  Mr.  Johnson  Is  willing  to  stake  U£. 
prestige  in  the  tiny  Dominican  RepubUc, 
then  It's  not  Ukely.  they  reason,  the  Presi- 
dent could  afford  to  let  Vietnam  go  down 
the  drain. 

By  the  same  token,  this  Dominican  action 
may  be  discouraging  to  Hanoi. 
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The  nagging  fear  among  Sou 
officials,  military  men.  hamlet 
and  everyone  else  who  has  s 
and  his  family's  neck  out  In 
Communists,  has  been  that  the 
would  pull  out  despite  President 
assurances  to  the  contrary. 
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The  one  question  almost  evefy 
I  saw  asked  me  on  my  trip 
Vietnam  was,  "Will  the  United 
the  war  is  long  and  dlscourag^g 

These  men  knew  a  puUout 
death  for  themselves  and  the 
the  hands  of  Communists. 

This  worry  about  what  the 
would  do  has  not  engendered 
some  cases,  it  has  meant  that 
hedged  their  bets  and  kept  ti  [htly 
trallty.  straying  neither  to  th^ 
'  nor  government  sides. 

The  reeling  that  the  United  States  would 
leave  accounts  In  sizable  meas  ure  for  Cam- 
bodia's Red  China  leanings,  for  Burma's 
careful  leftist  "neutrality,"  anc  for  the  cau- 
tiousness of  millions  of  uncom  nitted  people 
in  southeast  Asia. 

EXPERIENCE 

Experience    in    the    mainlan( 
other   Asian    wars   suggests 
people  are  certain  which  side 
they  leap  to  that  side  in  large 

Because  of  the  Korean,  ma 
and  Laos  wars,  there's  a  stro  i 
Asia    that    the    United    States 
"quickie"  fights,  but  that  it 
struggles.     This  feeling  account 
Uef  in  many  Asian  minds  tha 
run  the  Reds  wUl  win. 

The    trickle    of    Information 
Vietnam  the  past  few  days  seeiAs 
the    Dominican    action    will    li  sip 
some  doubters  that  the  war 
Communist  bag. 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)   Post,  May  4, 
19651 
An  Error  Rectifie  i 
It   is   now   clear   that   the 
originally  underestimated  the 
munists   In   the   Dominican 
when    the    error    was    discover 
swiftly  with  armed  forces. 

That  simplified  analysis  was 
formed  diplomatic  circles  in 

the  weekend  following  the 

rioting  and  shooting  in  Santo 
The  United  States  sent  nearly 
and  airborne  troops  into  the 
rescue  American  and  other  . 
whose   lives   were  endangered 
anarchy.     President  Johnson 
4,500  additional  marines  and 
being  sent  to  the  Republic. 
Some  critics   had   been 
military  operation  was  larger 
and  was  primarily  intended  to 
lion  which  threatened  to  open 
Communist  domination  of  the 
Actually,  President  Johnsons 
to  have  been  based  on  both 
In  his  announcement  that  more 
to  be  sent  to  Santo  Domingo 
scm  said  their  presence  was 

cure  the  island  against 

Red  uprising  had  been  taken 
munlst  conspirators  directed 

This   would   seem   clearly   to 
Castro  and  his  deadly  crews 
anarchy   In   the  Dominican 

and  order  broke  down   

belllous  army  leaders  who  „„. 
rising  acknowledged  they  could 
the  elements  they  had  set  loose 
ments  were  under  control  of 
munists  trained  in  Cuba  and 
and  they  began  deliberate 
U.S.  naticmals  and  property. 
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By  last  midweek  more  than  50  Communists 
had  been  Identified,  actively  engaged  in  arm- 
ing and  leading  toughs  and  criminals  in  an 
effort  to  set  up  a  second  Communist  bastion 
in  this  hemisphere. 

President  Johnson  moved  quickly,  despite 
the  knowledge  that  many  Latin  Americans 
and  Europeans  would  be  Infuriated  by  uni- 
lateral Yankee  action  reminiscent  of  gun- 
boat diplomacy.  The  President  took  the  ac- 
tion because  he  felt  that  at  the  moment 
there  was  no  other  course.  It  was  certainly 
better  to  bruise  La^ln  sensibilities  than  risk 
the  deaths  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  a  continued 
trend  to  anarchy  which  would  eventually 
make  another  Cuba  out  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Under   Fire  in  Santo  Do.mingo:    A  Woman 
Reporter's  Account  of  a  Day  of  Fiohtino 

(By  Dickey  Chappelle) 

Santo  Domingo. — Behind  the  seeping  sand- 
bags protecting  us  from  the  rebel  machine- 
gun — or  was  it  guns — somewhere  up  the  lit- 
tered street,  the  paratroop  sergeant  squinted 
at  nothing  in  particular  and  grunted  like  a 
chance,  "Lousy.  It's  lousy.  The  whole  lousy 
business." 

I  didn't  answer  him  because  thj  machine- 
gun  stuttered  then  and  he  raised  himself  a 
few  inches  to  fire  back  three  short,  profes- 
sional bursts.  But  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  Just  said  the  most  important  thing 
about  that  Tuesday  in  Santo  Domingo. 

It  was  as  lousy — as  savage,  brutal,  messy, 
dirty — as  any  fighting  I've  seen  Americans 
have  to  do  in  20  years. 

To  them — no,  to  us  for  I  was  on  their  line 
for  18  hours  that  day  last  week — the  stated 
mission  of  "peacekeeping"  was  an  unspeak- 
able Joke.  What  I  saw  them  do  roof  by  roof 
and  room  by  room  and  house  by  house  was 
simply  fight  their  way  through  a  dozen 
blocks  of  real  estate  from  which  people  had 
been— and  kept  right  on— trying  to  kill 
them.  By  the  time  it  was  over,  the  area 
cleared  of  guns  and  gunners  was  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  larger  than  it  had  been  at 
the  beginning.  But  the  sweaty,  terrifying, 
and  bloody  business  under  the  white  glare  of 
the  sun  had  gone  on  so  long  that  I  had  to 
make  an  effort  to  remember  stillness,  or  the 
sensation  of  feeling  safe.  Those  were  expe- 
rience that  belonged  in  another  world  a  very 
long  way  from  where  I  was. 

AS    THE    DAY    DAWNED 

The  sunrise  'hat  day  had  broken  on  that 
other  world;  we  had  talked  about  which  out- 
fit was  going  home  and  when  and  what 
souvenirs  could  be  bought  and  how  big  the 
baby  would  be,  a  boy  born  the  week  before 
back  at  Fort  Bragg  to  one  of  the  recon  scouts 
In  the  vanguard  of  U.S.  troops  here.  One 
of  the  machlnegunners  told  me  he  was  Just 
writing  his  dad  in  Wyoming  about  "the  13th 
day  of  quiet  on  my  position"  when  sud- 
denly*lt  wasn't  quiet  any  more.  "I  can't  re- 
member where  I  left  the  pencil  and  paper 
but  I  know  I've  fired  400  rounds  today  so 
far,  and  we  pure  aren't  done  yet,"  he  finished 
the  story,  feeding  a  new  belt  Into  his  weapon 
on  a  rooftop. 

For  most  of  the  men.  It  was  the  fourth 
day  of  combat  of  their  lives  ( they  had  under- 
gone three  late  in  April  moving  into  their 
guard  positions  on  the  buffer  zone  between 
rebels  and  Junta  forces).  It  was  utterly 
unlike  any  military  tactic  they  had  prac- 
ticed; they  never  had  rehearsed  what  to  do 
If  you  were  being  shot  at  by  "thousands  of 
rounds  of  fire"  (the  official  description  from 
the  OAS)  and  could  neither  see  nor  charge 
out  toward  the  places  the  bullets  were  com- 
ing from. 

But  on  this  day  their  limited  experience 
did  not  seem  to  bother  them.  The  score  of 
dead  from  among  their  ranks  in  earlier  fight- 
ing had  taught  them  to  keep  their  eyes  on 
every  roof  and  doorway  before  them  and 
their  fingers  tight  on  their  triggers.     That 


way  they  could  often  spot  the  flicker  of  move- 
ment when  a  gunner  on  the  other  side  pulled 
his  weapon  in  or  out  through  a  window 
frame  or  porch  or  balcony. 

What  burdened  them  heavily  was  plain 
frustration  under  the  surging  symphony  of 
gunfire.  It  was  only  a  nagging  anguish  in 
the  morning  really,  because  the  volume  of 
incoming  bullets  built  higher  every  hour,  and 
so  we  could  hope  we  were  going  to  make  an 
attack  to  suppress  the  fire.  In  the  noon  heat, 
when  the  order  came  to  group  ourselves  in 
several  protected  side  streets,  we  luxuriated 
In  the  knowledge  that  this  was  the  first  step 
toward  attacking.  But  then  we  heard  the 
battalion  colonel  acknowledge  on  his  Jeep 
radio  the  order  to  break  up  the  waiting 
groups.  The  men  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  static  positions,  the  same  old  rooftops 
and  road  blocks  and  balconies  where  they 
had  been  in  the  first  place.  Even  the  sun- 
shine dimmed  with  disappointment. 

INTO  NO  man's  LAND 

Through  the  afternoon,  the  sheer  need  to 
find  the  guns  hitting  and  wounding  amon^ 
them  drove  little  teams  of  troopers  to  dart 
and  seep  into  the  back  yards  of  the  No  Man's 
Land  they  could  not  cross  frontally.  By 
dusk,  their  firing  had  dlmlnshed  the  incom- 
ing rounds  to  the  point  where  I  was  again 
able  to  count  the  shots  I  heard  (in  2  min- 
utes. 62,  including  grenade  blasts) .  By  near- 
darkness,  a  Jeep  brought  us  hamburgers  and 
fresh  water  only  a  block  behind  the  forward 
positions  and  we  stood  around  filling  our 
mouths  and  canteens  without  ducking. 

But  then  we  tried  to  go  back  to  the  "front." 
It  was  Ruiz  Street,  and  the  rebel  tank  (de- 
stroyed by  106-milllmeter  recollless  rifle  fire 
after  it  gunned  off  Trooper  Richard  Green's 
left  leg)  was  still  smoking  over  the  body  of 
its  dead  crewman.  Here  as  we  ran  zig-zag 
across  the  street  every  one  of  us  drew  fire. 
("You  run  like  a  ballerina — pretty  slow,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean,"  one  soldier  told  me 
with  amusement  and  contempt.) 

"We  can  take  care  of  those  sniper  Jokers 
from  down  here,"  his  sergeant  reassured  us. 
settling  down  on  his  elbow  behind  the  earth 
bank  left  in  the  street  by  the  rebels  a  week 
before  as  they  dug  out  a  tank  trap. 

A  VOICE  FROM  A  BALCONT 

"Movement  behind  those  parked  cars  down 
there,  sarge — I  see  It,"  coolly  called  the  voice 
of  a  paratrooper  on  an  overhanging  bal- 
cony. Tliere  were  two  cars,  200  yards  for- 
ward of  us  on  the  rebel  street. 

There  weren't  any  more  words  for  a  few 
minutes  but  I  couldn't  have  heard  them  any- 
way over  the  four  rifles  talking  next  to  me. 
Then  a  lieutenant  with  his  upper  arm 
tightly  bandaged  handed  me  his  binoculars. 
The  body  of  a  man  In  a  yellow  shirt,  who  had 
Just  been  hit  as  he  ducked  behind  the  near- 
est car,  lay  on  the  street. 

The  sergeant  was  grumbling  that  we  still 
hadn't  gotten  the  other  sniper  when  the  lieu- 
tenant, running  bent  over,  came  to  us.  He 
said,  low,  "Consolidate  across  Caracas 
Street — those  are  the  orders." 

"You  mean,  pull  back  the  whole  block?" 
asked  the  sergeant,  rolling  onto  his  other 
elbow. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean,"  replied  the 
officer,  holding  his  bandaged  arm  with  his 
good  one  as  he  crouched. 

The  sergeant  swore.  I  said  "It's  a  lousy 
business."     He  said,  "You  bet." 

"You  Must  Know  That  You  Have  Become 
Legend" — Tracing  Castro's  Boatman  Be- 
hind THE  Rebel  Lines  in  Dominican  Re- 
public 

(By  Dlcl^  Chapelle) 
Santo  Domingo. — "Ten  to  one — those  are 
at  least  the  odds  against  finding  him,"  I 
thought.  Those  were  the  chances  against  my 
locating  in  the  Dominican  Republic  one  man 
I'd  known  brlefiy  8  years  before  as  a  wounded 
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fighter  in  Fidel  Castro's  Cuban  guerrilla 
forces. 

But  there  were  some  clues.  One  was  the 
text  of  President  Johnson's  statement  that 
the  U.S.  Government  possessed  hard  evidence 
of  Communist  leadership  in  the  Dominican 
rebel  forces. 

The  second,  from  a  book  I'd  written,  was  an 
excerpt  of  my  story  as  a  U.S.  reporter  inside 
the  Castro  army  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  1958.  Marked  In  the  margin  was 
a  passage  describing  a  wounded,  bearded  of- 
ficer who  was  "not  even  a  Cuban  but  a  Do- 
minican fighting  Batista  now  so  Castro's  men 
can  fight  TruJiUo  later."  The  wounded  man 
had  been  known  as  "Castro's  boatman,"  pilot 
of  the  Ul-fated  Gramma  when  it  landed  Fidel 
and  his  80-odd  cohorts  from  Mexico  onto  the 
beaches  of  Cuba's  Orlente  Province  in  1956. 

A  CLUE  IN  THE  NEWS 

The  final  clue  was  a  clipping  from  the  Na- 
tional Observer,  a  report  that  Ramon  Pichi- 
rllo  Mejla,  a  Dominican  who  had  served  as 
helmsman  of  the  Gramma,  was  now  a  secret 
rebel  troop  leader  In  his  native  land. 

If  I  did  find  him,  I  wondered  why  he  would 
confirm  publicly  his  being  a  fiesh-and-blood 
link  between  two  Yankee-go-home  fighting 
forces,  one  In  Cuba  and  one  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  But  certainly  there  was  no  harm 
in  asking.    So  I  came  to  Santo  Domingo. 

For  a  week  in  the  bullet-scarred  Caribbean 
city  my  search  uncovered  nothing.  He  was 
said  to  be  here,  out  In  the  country,  back  In 
Cuba.  He  was  said  to  be  alive,  dead, 
wounded,  a  Red  propaganda  story,  an  Amer- 
ican propaganda  story. 

It  seemed  I  was  on  the  right  track,  though. 
The  PRD,  the  Constitutionalist  Party  of  Col. 
Francisco  Caamana  Deno,  exuded  much  of 
the  atmosphere  I  remembered  with  increas- 
ing vividness  from  Castro's  26th  of  July 
movement.  There  were  the  same  unkempt 
and  youthful  hoods  swaggering  the  littered 
streets  with  the  same  rifles.  (This  was 
literal  in  regard  to  the  weapons,  for  many 
of  the  first  Fidelistas  were  armed  with  rifles 
they  called  "Santo  Domlngoes"  after  their 
place  of  manufacture  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.) There  was  the  same  lip- twisted, 
sloganeering  bitterness  against  the  United 
States. 

HONEYMOON    WITH   THE  PRESS 

Finally,  at  the  rebel  headquarters  In  the 
CopiUo  office  building  on  Conde  Street,  there 
was  the  same  honeymoon  with  the  U.S.  press 
that  the  Fidelistas,  had  once  so  profitably 
enjoyed. 

In  vain,  I  heard  veteran  U.S.  reporters  who 
had  covered  the  Castro  story  and  were  now 
In  Santo  Domingo  warn  their  less  experi- 
enced colleagues  how  the  tactic  carbon- 
copied  other  Red  efforts.  I  remembered,  too, 
the  extreme  to  which  the  Fidelistas  carried 
their  we-have-nothlng-to-hlde-from-the-free 
press  policy;  they  had  once  confided  to  my 
care,  at  a  time  when  they  knew  I  was  going 
back  through  Batista's  lines,  a  map  correctly 
marked  with  their  full  troop  deployments. 
Would  this  characterlstiq  phase  of  candor 
existing  here  and  now  help  my  search  for 
Castro's  boatman? 

It  developed  that  it  would. 

While  the  American  reporters  dally  came 
back  and  forth  through  the  street  barriers  to 
rebel  territory  for  press  conferences,  they 
continued  to  sleep  and  live  back  In  the  In- 
ternational seciirlty  zone.  So,  when  I  told 
Rafael  Domlnguen,  erstwhile  press  secretary 
for  exiled  Juan  Bosch  and  now  the  chief 
liaison  from  Colonel  Caamano  to  the  foreign 
press,  that  I  wished  to  actually  live  with  rebel 
fighting  men  in  their  zone  for  a  few  days,  he 
seemed  a  little  taken  aback.  But  it  was 
quickly  arranged.  They  •  could  prove  the 
second  step  to  finding  Castro's  boatman. 

"Please  tell  the  truth  about  us — only  not 
our  last  names,"  said  the  three  men  and  a 
girl  (the  Invalid  wife  of  one  of  them)  whose 


life  and   quarters  and  meals  It  bad  been 
agreed  that  I  share.  ^ 

AS  ATTRACTIVE  CROUP 

The  quarters  were  a  cool  flve-room  ^art- 
ment  on  a  rebel-zone  thoroughfare  whose 
original  occupants  had  fled  the  city  when 
the  shooting  started.  The  food  was  pitiful, 
but  the  four  young  revolutionaries  were  a 
thoroughly  attractive  crew,  though  their 
world  was  not  mine. 

Their  leader  was  Raul,  who  at  19  possessed 
not  only  the  face,  form,'  and  deep-lashed 
eyes  of  a  Byron,  but  even  enough  talent  and 
sticK-to-it-lveness  to  have  drafted  a  book- 
lengrth  diary  of  the  bloody  fighting. 

The  latter  chapters,  of  course,  were  a  tome 
of  hatred  against  U.S.  military  forces.  To 
him,  every  suffering  of  a  rebel  noncombatant 
was  fresh  proof  of  Yankee  Infamy.  When  I 
said  I  felt  it  important  for  Americans  to 
hear  his  reasoning,  and  offered  to  help  see 
that  his  book  manuscript  was  considered  for 
publication  by  the  same  Yankee  editor  who 
printed  my  books,  he  looked  quizzical. 

He  objected,  "I  do  not  have  the  money  to 
publish  my  book.  I  have  never  had  a  Job  but 
as  a  clerk." 

"In  America,  you  do  not  pay  to  have  a 
book  published;  you  are  paid,"  I  explained. 

"Es  verdad?  (Is  tliat  true?)"  he  said,  and 
stared  wonderingly. 
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"I  wonder  if  I'll  be  a  widow" 
!ella,  the  blond  girl -bride  member  of  the 
group,  was  his  wife,  a  missionary's  daugh- 
ter, born  in  Cuba.  She  had  spent  some  time 
in  the  United  States  and  spoke  English  no 
more  accented  than  mine.  "Each  night  when 
Raul  goes  out  I  wonder  if  I'll  be  a  widow 
before  the  sun  comes  up.  Like  Rosa,  my 
neighbor.  Your  marines  killed  her  man,  and 
she  had  a  miscarriage.  Twins.  She  was  like 
one  dead  at  first.  But  now  she  is  combing 
her  hair  and  putting  on  lipstick  again." 

The  other  white-collar  member  of  our 
group  was  sturdy,  gentle  Juan,  22.  He  had 
worked  as  a  bookkeeper  in  an  Import  agency 
closed  by  the  strife.  But  he  wanted  to  prove 
he  was  an  impressionlEt  painter  by  promising 
me  one  of  his  paintings  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  back  to  his  studio,  which  was  under  para- 
troop guns,  he  said.  If  the  fortunes  of  war 
corresponding  had  allowed,  I  would  have  ac- 
cepted It  too,  for  he  was  too  pragmatic  a 
Eoul  to  have  created  a  daub. 

The  real  activist  among  the  four  was' 
square-featured,  square-shouldered  Um- 
berto,  at  26  the  oldest,  and  by  trade  a  steve- 
dore. He  Joked  about  how  his  chocolate- 
colored  skin  made  him  a  less  visible  target 
on  night  patrol  than  were  all  of  us  with 
our  ^hite  faces.  Clearly,  he  mothered  the 
group,  remembering  to  count  ammunition 
and  monitor  lights  after  dark  and  make  sure 
people  who  were  to  be  on  duty  In  the  chill 
of  the  night  had  a  warm  If  ragged  sweater 
tied  around  their  middles  when  they  went 
out. 

BY    *   candle's    light 

We  ate  together  for  the  first  time  at  dusk 
that  night,  and  I  counted  12  rifle  shots — 3 
sounded  very  close — during  the  meal,  al- 
though nobody  else  paid  any  attention  to 
them.  The  decor  of  the  living  room  was  a 
kind  of  beatnlk-Sears  Roebuck  and  Included 
four  ill-matched,  once-white  garden  chairs. 
What  light  we  had  flickered  from  a  fat  candle 
in  a  spattered  glass  set  on  the  swept  tile 
floor  so  we  could  not  be  silhouetted  In  the 
wide  window  facing  the  nearest  American 
lines  150  yards  away. 

Delia  and  Umberto  fixed  a  chipped  plate 
for  each  of  us  In  a  dark,  tiny  kitchen.  The 
meal  consisted  of  one  egg,  well  salted  and 
fried  m  com  oil  from  a  tin  marked  "gift  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  not  to  be 
sold";  two  plantanos  (they  look  like  bananas 
and  taste  like  potatoes)  similarly  fried,  and 
one  small  cnp  of  sweet  coffee  almost  thick 
enough  to  pour  like  sirup. 


When  I  averred  I  liked  working  with  Latins 
and  Turks  because  of  their  authoritarian 
coffee,  I  knew  I'd  said  the  right  thing  to 
please  my  hosts.  I  did  not  try  to  put  Into 
words  my  sense  of  shock  that  we  were  going 
to  try  to  do  military  work  all  night  on  the 
few  hundred  calories  we  had  Just  had;  be- 
hind the  guns  facing  us  I  knew  American 
riflemen  were  at  that  hour  eating  three  times 
as  much. 

The  coffee  brought  with  It  near-convivial- 
ity. I  asked  curiously:  "If  you  could,  what 
would  you  say  to  our  readers?" 

While  Raul  was  thoughtful,  Juan  talked; 
"We  want  to  say  the  same  as  we  write  on 
the  walls:  "Yanqui — go.     OAS — go." 

I  asked,  reservedly,  "Do  you  mean  that?  " 
"We  will  fight  until  you  go  or  we  are  dead, ' 
Raul  intoned. 

Trying  to  keep  my  voice  empty  of  emo- 
tion, I  said,  "If  we  were  all  to  go,  you  know 
you  would  bear  certain  consequences." 

"Only  one,"  was  Raul's  answer.  "Only 
one.  Then  we  could  fight  the  Junta  troops 
again.  We  had  won  over  them  the  night 
your  marines  landed— if  we  had  been  losing, 
your  Ambassador  would  never  have  called  for 
troops.  If  we  fight  them  again,  we  will  win 
again." 

"How  can  the  few  of  you  In  the  rebel 
zone  win  with  your  rifles  over  their  tanks 
and  planes?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"As  we  won  before  over  the  tanks  and 
planes.  The  soldiers  of  the  Junta  do  not 
want  to  fight  and  they  will  come  over  to 
our  side  as  they  came  before  you  Yankees 
Invaded  us." 

It  was  quiet  in  tlie  flicksring  candlelight; 
their  view  of  history — even  recent  history- 
was  not  the  same  as  generally  believed  In  the 
United  States.  Then  I  was  remembering  how 
8  years  ago  I  had  watched  Castro's  rifle- 
men vanquish  Batista's  gunners  and  pilots 
beca\i88  "they  did  not  want  to  fight." 

Raul  broke  in.  "What  would  America  do  If 
we  won  again?" 

^         TWO  years  in  peison 

I  tried  to  choose  words  carefully.  "You 
can  be  sure  the  Umted  States  will  not  cease 
to  apply  whatever  measure  of  control  is 
^needed  In  the  Dominican  Republic  to  make 
certain  your  country  does  not  become  an- 
other Cuba.  You  cannot  want  that  to  hap- 
pen, either." 

"We  do  not  know  alx>ut  other  countries." 
replied  Raul  without  heat.  "But  we  do  know 
about  our  life  under  the  old  Trujillo  guards 
who  lead  the  Junta.  When  other  boys  were 
going  to  high  school,  I  lived  2  years  in  prison 
becaxise  my  father  had  made  TruJUlo  angiy. 
That  is  why  I  am  a  revolutionary." 

Umberto  took  a  fat  steel  watch  out  of  his 
pocket  and  interrupted  us  by  pointing  to  Its 
face;  It  showed  8:30.  He  explained  that 
rebel  infantry  guard  shuts  at  night  were  3 
hours  long — 9  to  12,  midnight  to  3,  3  o'clock 
to  6.  If  I  wanted  to  observe  them  all,  I  was 
to  start  with  Raul,  Juan,  and  Umberto.  They 
would  hand  me  over  to  their  reliefs. 

The  men  shortly  reported  to  their  com- 
mand post  with  a  dozen  others  for  arms  and 
the  night's  orders.  It  was  a  brightly  lighted 
back  bedroom  In  another  deserted  apart- 
ment up  the  street.  Their  assignments  were 
given  by  a  spanking-neat  professional  young 
officer  who  carried  in  a  glittering  X  over  his 
uniformed  shoulders  two  belts  of  linked  ma- 
chinegun  cartridges.  He  had  recently  been 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Junta  forces. 

A  FEAR  OF  pictures 

At  first,  the  scene  was  in  low  key — just 
young  men  in  dark  Jackets  and  tennis  shoes' 
each  taking  and  loading  a  rifle.  Aside  Juan 
told  me,  "Orders  are  the  same — we  cannot 
fire  from  our  positions  until  the  pordldos 
Yanquls  shoot  at  xis."  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  only  a  few  days  before.  I  had  covered 
the  nearby  paratroops  and  heard  their  orders: 
"You  will  not  fire  unless  fired  on  and  then 
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only  If  the  target  Is  human, 
yards  and  moving  toward  you 

Then  I  started  to  take  a 
scene  galvanized  Into  shrill 
A   gangling  rebel  with   beagle-1 
black-rlmmed   glasses,   and    a 
matlc  rifle  objected  volubly  to 
doing.     His  colleagues  called 
he    called    me    a    perdida    YancAi 
friends  lost  the  argument.    I  mafle 
graphs  In  the  command  post. 

A   half-dozen    of   the   men 
went  out  to  an  emplacement  of 
side  a  roadblock  at  the  corner 
Arzoblzbomarlno  Streets,  a  rlfl« 
of  the  U.S.  paratroop  line.    In  c 
moonlight,  I  could  see  that  the 
been  chosen  professionally  and 
recommendations  of  any  mllitaijy 
print.     Half   was  roofed   with 
and  sheet  metal,  held  In  place 
layer  of  sandbags;    It   could   hajire 
most  of  us  from  light  artillery 
machlnegun  fire.     There  were 
riflemen. 

Vie  had  just  settled  down  to 
at  the  post — I  was  almost  dozi 
a  broken  concrete  block — when 
single  shots  spun  over  nearby, 
flare  overhead  washed  us  In  silvei 

Both  light  and  noise  seemed 
the  no  plan's  land  beside  us. 
movement  to  be  seen  In  the 
faded.  Four  Eyes  shrilly  whisper^ 
about  the  perdida  Yanqul.    I 
It  was  a  compliment. 

He    was    Interrupted    when 
wraiths  soundlessly  materialized 
before   us.     Juan  challenged 
octave  hf^her  than  his  speaking 

"It  is   the  Inspecting  party 
officer,"  Raul   whispered  to  me, 
could  make  out  the  figures. 
Raul's  Identification,  though 
known  which  was  the  commanier 
on-balance  stance  on  his  wide  bt  ilk 
the  reassuring  depth  of  his  chuckle 
thing  reported  to  him 
a  man  who  had  spent  so  many 
kind  of  tension  that  it  was  no\ ' 
habitat.    He  murmured  a  sen 
words  la  Americana. 

Juan   whispered    to   me 
dante    asks    if    you    want    to 
dangerous  place  on  our  lines.' 

"I  do,"  I  whispered  back, 
ward  that  the  words  from  the 
mony  yere  a  singularly 
under  the  circumstances 

"Then  follow  him."     Juan  n|i 
my  shoulder  out  from  behiruf^  f. 
The   commandante's   shape   mo?ed 
only  a  sibllance  of  boot  scrape 
I  was  wearing  tennis  shoes  so  1 
quiet.    His  silhouette  showed  no 
his     three   aides   held    theirs 
at  the  ready  in  their  bands. 
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I  don't  know  U  there  are  any 
about  the  next  hours  I  spent 
commandante,  or.  for  that  matter 
I   had   done   the   same   thing 
American  paratroop  leader  on 
of  the  line.     The  modern  wor 
darkness,  even  when  the  guns 
as  here,  sounding  only  one  shc^t 
still   has   no   true   poet.     I 
someday  will  find  the  lines  to 
fully  how  it  really  is. 

The    silence    weights — hostll  i. 
ghostly,   only  one  effort  at  sel 
moved  from  the  dark  of  the 
who  wakes  afraid  of  the  dark 
comfort    in    the    familiar    feel 
asphalt  under  your  feet,  and  yon 
curbs  and'  rises  and  on  faith 
stumble  would  admit  the 
nation  across  the  consciousness . 
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I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  moving  darkness 
ahead  I  knew  was  the  commandante.  The 
reassurance  of  his  broad  back  was  almost 
warm  on  my  face  in  the  gentle  night  wind. 
We  went  up  a  rising  street  to  the  north  and 
were  challenged  three  times,  almost  every  50 
yards,  by  other  rebel  commandos.  Another 
single  shot  spun  past  very  high.  I  agreed  to 
myself  with  the  commandante's  Judgment 
that  where  we  were  heading  was  the  most 
dangerous  place.  For  I  recognized  It;  we  were 
approaching  the  lines  of  the  508th  Infantry 
of  the  82d  Airborne  alongside  whose  com- 
pany commander,  Capt.  Bernard  Tulllng- 
ton.  I  had  only  a  year  bef<jre  watched  South 
Vietnamese  Infantrymen  in  combat  in  the 
Mekong  Delia.  More  to  the  point,  I'd  been 
overnight  wlih  these  paratroopers  here  and 
knew  them  tcTbe  utterly  alert.  I  very  much 
did  not  wantVo  be  probing  around  in  front 
of  their  lines  ii\ darkness  with  an  armed  party 
of— 

I  did  not  havAtlme  to  finish  the  thought, 
which  probably  was  Just  as  well.  We  had 
come  to  the  street  along  Ozama  River 
through  the  heart  V  Santo  Domingo.  With 
an  Imperious  gesture,  the  commandante 
motioned  me  first  to  his  side,  then  out 
through  a  wooden  shack.  I  could  hear  the 
lap  of  waves  under  me;  the  shack  seemed  to 
be  on  stilts  over  the  water. 

THE    "INVASOR    TANatJl" 

"Look  through  the  window  Ijefore  you; 
you  see  the  Invasor  Yanqul  before  you — 
very  close,"  a  voice  whispered  to  me. 

I  did.  My  guide  was  right.  The  nearest 
U.S.  rifle  barrel  seemed  near  enough  to 
spit  at. 

We  oozed  back  in  the  darkness  a  block 
along  the  riverfront  street.  The  comman- 
dant motioned  me  to  his  side  again.  One 
of  his  aides  translated. 

"He  says,  if  he  were  the  paratroop  com- 
mander, he  would  not  let  his  enemy  come  so 
close." 

I  did  not  say  anything.  We  went  back  an- 
other block  along  the  water.  Then  the  com- 
mander needled  again. 

"We  think  American  soldiers  are  afraid." 

I  knew  I  had  to  make  the  answer  fast,  but 
I  remembered  to  keep  it  low.  "We  are  all 
afraid — we  and  you  too — to  see  your  people 
become  like  Castro's.  Americans  will  fight 
anyone  to  keep  that  from  happening." 

I  could  see  the  commandante  cooly  cock 
his  head  to  one  side  as  this  was  repeated  in 
Spanish.    His  translator  clearly  was  amused. 

"The  commandante  wants  to  know  if  you 
have  friends  who  are  mothers  of  Yanquls 
down  here." 

I  said  yes. 

"Well,  can't  you  reporters  get  them  to  make 
a  campaign  writing  letters  to  beg  to  bri^ 
their  iDoys  home  before  we  kill  them?  ;Llle 
the  American  mothers  did  in  Korea,  you 
know." 

I  said,  very  distinctly,  "Probably  the  press 
could  do  Just  that.  But  It  Is  not  going  to 
do  so."  A  rifle  fired  almost  beside  us.  And 
at  us. 

We  had  l>een  a  knot  of  perhaps  five  people 
standing  in  the  darkness  of  the  narrow  street 
next  to  the  water.  The  single  shot  had  come 
from  so  close  I  thought  I  could  have  put  my 
hand  over  the  shocking  Incandescence  of  the 
muzzle  blast,  too  near  to  have  come  from 
the  American  line.  The  bullet  had  passed 
between  us  heading  toward  the  paratroopers. 
Would  the  U.S.  forces  answer? 

All  of  us  were  lying  fiat  on  our  stomachs 
behind  the  nearest  concealment — a  wooden 
hut — before  I'd  finished  that  thought.  The 
silence  was  absolute.  I  disentangled  my  leg 
from  a  rifle  barrel  as  the  commandante 
materialized  erect  In  front  of  us. 

He  said,  "Ho-kay,"  adding  In  Spanish  that 
the  shot  bad  come  from  one  of  bis  own 
sentries.  Later,  I  found  out  why  he  fired. 
He    bad    beard    English    being    spoken    and 


concluded  we  must  be  an  American  scout 
party  from  across  the  river  where  another 
American  unit  was  positioned.  But  how  he 
happened  to  miss  all  of  us  at  that  range, 
I  never  did  find  out. 

BACK  TO  THE  STARTING  POINT 

With  a  welcome  sense  of  anticlimax  al- 
most fiowlng  over  us.  we  climbed  another 
rising  street  that  brought  us  back  almost 
where  we'd  started.  Here  the  commandante 
talked  in  low  but  nearly  normal  tones. 

"Do  not  underestimate  us  as  weak. 
Americana,"  he  began.  "Even  the  church 
is  on  our  side.  Our  bishop  gives  us  tho  food 
so  we  can  fight." 

I  asked  where  the  bishop  got  the  food. 

The  commandante  said  he  would  come 
back  to  get  me  so  I  could  see  for  myself  as 
soon  as  it  gtot  light.  "Will  you  rest  now?"  I 
asked  as  he  turned  to  go.  He  chuckled  at  my 
question,  "I  do  not  sleep,  Americana.  I 
cannot,  because  the  troops  facing  mine  are 
from  your  country.  If  they  were  from  the 
Junta  Instead  of  the  United  States,  I  could 
sleep.  But  they  are  American  so  I  will  be 
alert  all  night."  And  after  this  gallantry  he 
was  gone. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  hours  of  darkness 
with  the  other  shifts  of  the  rebel  fighters 
south  of  Raul's  positions.  I  watched  and 
walked  as  their  lines  were  checked.  When  / 
the  sun  rose  again  over  the  far  river  bank* 
and  seemed  to  balance  on.  the  U.S.  gun  posi- 
tion atop  a  high  flour  mill  over  there,  the 
commandante  again  appeared.  He  wanted 
me  to  photograph  the  hilltop  slum  close  by 
the  paratroop  position  where,  on  the  night  of 
June  4.  according  to  Colonel  Caamano's  re- 
ports to  the  United  Nations,  an  artillery 
barrage  had  killed  two  noncombatants. 

PHOTOGRAPHING     THE     SLUM 

It  was  a  hideous,  sprawling  slum.  I  first 
photographed  on  a  laundry  line  a  dress  and 
newly  washed  Jeans,  so  torn  that  I  believed 
as  I  was  told,  that  their  last  wearers  had 
died  in  artillery  fire.  Next  I  saw  half  a 
dozen  wide  shell  holes  in  the  shacks  and  in- 
terviewed a  score  of  survivors,  some  of  them 
banda|;ed.  I  came  away  sure  the  community 
had  been  savagely  hit  but — like  the  United 
Nations  investigators — unable  to  decide  by 
whom. 

The  commandante  learned  I'd  said  this 
and,  angrily,  he  mounted  a  smashed  table 
before  a  broken  mirror  to  dig  out  of  the  wall 
fragia«nts  of  a  shell  that  had  come  through 
the  roof  and  exploded  In  the  living  room 
He  assured  me  I'd  find  the  fragments  were 
from  a  made-in-U.S.A.  round.  I  agreed  but 
reminded  him  that  all  sides  in  the  fighting 
here  possessed  arms  supplied  by  the  United 
States  under  military  aid  agreements  dating 
back  to  TrujlUo.  "You  must  remember 
that,"  I  finished. 

"I  don't  know."  he  said.  "I  was  not  here 
then." 

Por  the  first  time  In  the  brightening 
morning  light,  I  looked  squarely  into  his 
face.  Was  it  truly  familiar,  or  was  my  judg- 
ment suspect  after  the  night's  misadven- 
tures? Standing  amid  the  rubbled  slum,  I 
drew  a  deep  breath. 

"Were  you  in  Cuba  then?  I  mean,  were— 
you — Castro's  boatman?" 

The  eyes  narrowed  and  the  answer  came 
by  reflex — proudly. 

"I  was  the  commander  of  Fidel's  Oramm.i 
and  later,  in  the  mountains  where  you  were. 
Americana,  a  leader  of  a  battalion  for  him.' 

"Are  you  Pichlrilo?" 

"My  name  Is  Ramon  Pichlrilo  Mejia." 

"Hid  you  remember  who  I  was?" 

He  looked  pityingly  at  me.  "Si  si. 
Americana,"  he  grinned  and  spoke  slowly  as 
If  the  words  tasted  good.  "Surely  you  do  not 
think  I,  a  leader  of  soldiers,  would  permit 
someone  I  did  not  know  Into  my  sector?" 

"Are  you  then  well  after  what  happened 
to  you  In  Cuba?" 
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"Well  enough  to  have  led  people  against 
their  oppressors  In  Bolivia  and  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala 
since  last  I  saw  you."  he  nodded. 

"Then  you  must  know  you  have  become  a 
kind  of  legend.  You  are  secret  no  longer. 
Will  you  not  permit  me  to  take  your  pic- 
ture?" 

He  posed.  I  shot  fast.  He  raised  his  hand. 
"Now  do  not  say  I  am  a  Communist,  Ameri- 
cana. If  I  were  truly  a  Red.  I  could  have 
a  good  life  staying  in  Cuba.  But  you  see  I 
am  here  instead,  where  I  was  born." 

We  walked  back  to  Raul's  apartment  al- 
most without  speaking. 

I  was  mulling  over  a  fact  with  an  un- 
pleasant cutting  edge.  Upon  me  now  was  a 
moment  of  truth  that  comes  uniquely  to 
most  professional  observers  of  human  con- 
flict. My  own  life  had  at  different  times  and 
places  been  protected  by  two  groups  of  armed 
human  beings  now  committed  to  mortal 
combat  against  each  other. 

The  paratroops  so  well  defending  the  free- 
dom they  knew;  the  rebels  as  best  they  could 
resisting  an  oppression  they  knew — how  had 
these  forces  come  face  to  face  with  loaded 
weapons? 

The  last  chapter  came  a  day  later.  First, 
from  the  balcony  of  Raul  and  Cella's  bor- 
rowed apartment  I  photographed  a  crowd  of 
several  thousand  who  had  lined  up  at  dawn 
to  receive  a  gift  of  oil  and  rice  and  milk 
through  the  U.S.  food-for-peace  program. 
Later,  I  was  to  see  official  reports  that  five 
trailer  loads,  each  of  10  tons,  had  crossed  into 
the  rebel  zone  the  previous  afternopn  for 
this  distribution.  In  fact,  some  of  It  was 
.  at  that  hour  being  given  out  to  families  liv- 
ing In  the  rebel  zone  by  the  Catholic  charita- 
ble agency,  Caritas. 

But  at  the  distribution  point  I  visited,  no 
food  had  been  delivered.  Instead,  the  peo- 
ple were  turned  away  with  the  rumor  that 
the  Yankee  Invaders  had  not  permitted  the 
trucks  to  cross  the  roadblocks  into  the  rebel 
zone. 

So  it  was  a  crowd  grumbling  against  Amer- 
ica that  receded  emptyhanded  past  the  door- 
way to  which  Cella  and  I  went  down  to  greet 
Raul,  Juan,  and  Umberto  as  they  came 
"home"  from  their  sentry  duty  Just  after  6 
o'clock.  I  saw  that  "Pour  Eyes"  was  with 
them.  He  at  once  addressed  me  with  weary 
hostility. 

"You  see.  It  Is  just  as  I  always  say.  All 
Americans  are  bad.    Always." 

Juan  raised  his  hand  to  "Four  Eyes."  He 
seemed  offended  more  at  his  fellow  rebel's 
manners  than  his  sentiments,  but  he  said, 
"Speak  not  so  to  her." 

This  only  sparked  "Pour  Eyes"  further.  He 
said  distinctly,  "I  will  speak  so.  I  say,  all 
Americans  are  bad.  All  of  them  should  be 
killed.*'  He  looked  squarely  at  me  across  the 
half  dozen  feet  between  us. 

The  truth  is  that  he  was  not  very  fright- 
ening, and  I  simply  said  mockingly,  "I  don't 
think  you  mean  that.  There  are  190  million 
of  us,  Chico.  You  don't  even  intend  to  start 
with  this  one — "  and  I  pointed  to  myself. 

"I  would  like  to,  only  you  are  a  woman 
and  so—" 

The  threat  was  never  finished.  Moving  so 
swiftly  I  don't  know  from  which  direction  he 
came.  Commandante  Pichlrilo  suddenly  stood 
rock  steady  between  us.  His  face  furious,  he 
thrust  me  back  into  the  vestibule  with  one 
hand,  and  "Four  Eyes"  out  Into  the  street 
with  the  other.  When  he  had  seen  "Pour 
Eyes"  walk  slowly  off,  he  ruefully  turned  to 
me.  He  said,  '"nil  we  meet  again,"  and 
marched  off  himself  without  a  backward 
glance.  I  left  the  rebel  zone  later  that  morn- 
ing. 

Several  days  later,  I  sat  down  to  write  this 
story.  Someone  asked  me:  "Well,  did  you 
And  your  villain  of  the  piece?"  "I  found 
the  boatman,"  I  said.  "But  I  don't  know  U 
that  answers  your  question.  I  Just  don't 
know." 


Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ExEctrnvE 
Council  on  Support  President  Johnson 
IN  Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  19.  1965. 
The  executive  council  has  considered  the 
latest  developments  In  war-ravaged  Vietnam 
and  In  strife-torn  Santo  Domingo.  We  have 
examined  the  course  pursued  by  President 
Johnson  to  epd  Communist  aggression 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  and  to  prevent 
Communist  subversion  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Dominican  people  to  return  to  constitutional 
government.  The  executive  council,  acting 
on  reports  from  Its  own  investigators  on  the 
spot,  declares  its  unequivocal  support  of  the 
measures,  taken  to  date,  by  President  John- 
son to  meet  these  critical  situations. 

We  note  with  regret  the  rejection  by  Mos- 
cow, Peiplng,  and  Hanoi  of  the  repeated  of- 
fers by  President  Johnson  for  unconditional 
discussions  of  ways  and  means  of  securing 
a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  We  particularly 
deplore  their  callous  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  fortifying  the  foundations 
of  a  lasting  peace  iby  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  the 'long-suffering,  impover- 
ished peoples  of  this  turbulent  area.  These 
Communist  rulers  have  even  scorned  the 
peace  efforts  of  the  17  nonallned  nations. 

The  executive  council  welcomes  the 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  taken  by  the 
President  to  prevent  the  Communist  at- 
tempt to  seize  control  of  the  Dominican 
democratic  revolutionary  movement  and  to 
foist  a  Castro-type  dictatorship  on  Santo 
Domingo.  Had  our  Government  shown  such 
prompt  initiative  in  1959,  Cuba  would  today 
be  a  free  country  and  not  a  Communist 
slave  state. 

We  reject  as  unfounded  in  fact  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Senator  Goldwater  and  others 
that  the  President's  Dominican  policy  is  a 
throwback  to  old  line  gunboat  diplomacy. 
Our  Government's  initiative  Is  motivated 
solely  by  a  determination  to  safeguard  the 
lives  of  American  and  other  nationals  and 
to  prevent  a  dangerous  deterioration  of  the 
Dominican  crisis  which  could  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  another  Communist  terror 
regime  and  the  slaughter  of  thousands.  In 
sharp  contrast  to-  the  gunboat  diplomacy 
which  often  supported  reactionaries  and  pro- 
tected private  exploitation,  F>resident  John- 
son has  offered  to  give  unstinting  economic 
assistance  to  the  Dominican  people  so  that 
they  may  build  a  prosperous  democracy  and 
strengthen  their  national  Independence. 

The  President  deserves  the  full  support  of 
the  people  of  our  country  and  all  Latin 
America  In  his  tireless  efforts  to  hasten  the 
building  of  effective  Inter-Amerlcan  peace- 
keeping machlne*y  and  achieve  collective 
responsibility  for  normalizing  the  situation 
and  assuring  the  Dominican  people  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  elect  a  government  of 
their  own  free  choice.  The  administration's 
acceptance  of  the  U.N.  good  offices,  alongside 
of  the  OAS,  In  the  Dominican  crisis,  further 
demonstrates  Washington's  earnest  desire 
to  end  the  destructive  conflict. 

The  crises  in  Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo, 
though  continents  apart,  are  basically  in- 
terrelated. They  must  be  faced  In  the  con- 
text of  the  entire  world  crisis.  To  date, 
Castro  has  made  three  attempts  to  inter- 
vene In  Santo  Domingo  and  foist  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  on  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple. In  Santo  Domingo,  as  In  Vietnam,  our 
country  seeks  only  to  thwart  a  new  and  most 
dangerous  form  of  Intervention  by  the  fifth 
columns  of  Communist  imperialism.  There 
are  differences  between  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  tragic  struggle  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, but  it  Is  the  common  factors  In  the 
two  critical  areas  which  are  of  overriding 
importance.  Aided,  armed,  and  directed  by 
Moscow  and  Peiplng,  by  Hanoi  and  Havana, 
the  Communist  subversives  In  both  coun- 
tries have  resorted  to  all-out  military  action 


for  the  purpose  of  Imposing  their  dictator- 
ship on  the  people.  Furthermore,  the 
Dominican  and  Vietnamese  Communists 
share  the  same  fundamental  pu.pose:  to  dis- 
credit our  country  and  undermine  its  power 
as  the  strongest  democratic  barrier  to  the 
International  Communist  drive  for  world 
domination. 

Months  ago,  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam Premier,  Pham  Van  Dong,  emphasized 
that  the  war  waged  by  his  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  "attracts  the  attention  of  the  world, 
especially  the  peoples  In  South  America.  The 
struggle  of  our  southern  compatriots  is  as 
great  a  contribution  to  the  people's  revolu- 
tion in  the  world  as  the  battle  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu."  The  Communist  military  leader.  Gen- 
eral Glap,  struck  the  same  note  when  he 
stressed  that  "South  Vietnam  is  the  model 
of  the  national  liberation  movement  in  our 
time.  If  the  special  warfare  that  the  U.S. 
imperialists  are  testing  in  South  Vietnam 
is  overcome,  this  means  that  It  can  be  de- 
feated everywhere  In  the  world." 

Our  country  c^n  never  defeat  the  Comniu-  ' 
nist  reactionaries  by  supporting  other  reac- 
tion.iries  or  by  relying  solely  on  military 
means.  The  building  of  a  strong  democracy 
requires  adequate  social  reforms  and  a 
healthy  economy.  It  Is  the  historic  duty  of 
the  trade  unions  to  play  a  decisive  part  in 
strengthening  democracy  and  fostering  so- 
cial justice  as  the  firmest  barrier  to  Commu- 
nist subversion  ana  domination.  The  ex- 
ecutive council  supports  President  Johnson's 
efforts  to  help  In  the  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional democratic  government  and  the  pro- 
motion of  social  reforms  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  Santo  Domingo.  In  this  light,  our 
Government  would  be  well  advised  to  accord 
full  diplomatic  recognition  only  to  a  consti- 
tutionally established  Dominican  democratic 
government. 

Even  with  the  most  generous  assistance 
from  our  country,  it  will  take  much  time, 
patience  and  persistence  to  develop  stable 
democratic  institutions  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Santo  Domingo.  Serious  difficulties  In 
the  path  of  their  democratic  development  are 
unavoidable  because  the  Communist  menace 
in  both  countries  is  continually  supported  by 
outside  powers.  In  such  grave  situations. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  country,  which 
alone  has  the  will  and  the  power  for  de- 
terring aggression,  to  take  prompt  and  timely 
Initiative  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ExECUriVE 
Council  on  Germany 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  19,  1965. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  Nazi  Ger- 
many capitulated  and  World  War  II  ended 
in  Europe.  During  the  two  decades  that  fol- 
lowed Its  crushing  defeat,  Germany  has 
undergone  a  profound  transformation.  With 
the  help,  support,  and  encouragement  of  the 
Western  allies,  especially  the  United  States, 
Germany  has  become  a  prosperous  country 
with  a  sound  economy.  What  is  more,  it  has 
also  become  a  strong  and  healthy  democracy. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  political  sit- 
uation after  the  First  World  War,  when 
ohauvinistic,  reactionary  and  radical  ele- 
ments undermined  the  Weimar  Republic,  the 
German  people  have  repudiated  militarism, 
extremism  and  all  expansionist  and  aggres- 
sive designs.  They  have  established  a  stable 
parliamentary  system  and  free  institutions. 
Including  vigorous  trade  union  movement. 

The  change  had  been  so  complete  that 
10  years  after  its  utter  destruction,  the  demo- 
cratic po^rs  granted  Germany,  on  May  5, 
1955,  its  soverelg^nty.  The  German  Federal 
Republic  was  received  Into  the  Western  com- 
munity and  admitted  to  NATO  where  it  has 
become  a  most  loyal  and  reliable  member. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  still  a  German  prob- 
lem today — a  problem  that  a  constant  source 
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of  International  concern  and 
problem  is  rooted  In   the 
many  that  began  after  the  end 
a  temporary  arrangement  for 
poses  but  has  continued  becaua  i 
stubborn  refusal  to  permit  ~ 
cation   In  freedom.     In  these 
division  of  Germany  has  s 
and  worsened,  as  has  the  Soviet 
In  denying  the  German  people 
self-determination. 

To  whatever  extent  there 
tente  in  Soviet  relations  with  t 
Khrxjshchev's   defeat  In   the 
crisis,   the   German   issue   was 
by  It.     On  the  contrary,  the 
Kremlin  rulers  toward  the  Fed 
has  hardened  In  recent  months 
derous  campaign  against  Bonn 
tenslfied.    When  the  Bundestag 
right  to  meet  In  West  Berlin, 
thorlties    resorted    to 
ments  and  rejected  all  unofflcibl 
new  negotiations  about  German  r 

Notwithstanding  this  adama 
the  U.S.5.R.,  it  Is  a  matter  of 
that  the  problem  of  German 
in  freedom  should  be  reactivate^ 
Geneva  Conference  of  1959.  no 
many  have  been  held.    The 
Great  Britain,  and  France 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
the   Potsdam   agreement,   the 
for  German  reunification,   s 
initiative  and  insist  on  new 
gotlatlons  on   the  German 
the  case  of  Austria,  a  permanei^t 
commission  should  be  fonned 
continue  to  meet  until  a  final 
had  been  arrived  at  with  a 
German  government 

It  may  be  that  a  new  Allied 
tlative    might    not    accompUsl  i 
gains.     But  it  will,  at  least 
that  the  free  world  will  not  tire 
to    bring    about    German 
freedom. 

Otherwise,   Moscow  will 
that  the  West  has  become 
status  quo  and  is  prepared  to 
facto,  if  not  de  Jure,  as  pe 
pel  any  doubts  about  the  Allidd 
ending  the  partition  of  Germaz  y 
persist  in  making  it  con 
equivocally   clear    to   the    Soviets 
West  will  not  release  them  of 
tlons   regarding    German   reun 
that  It  will  not  consider  any 
ulne  and   durable  as  long   as 
problem  has  not  been  settled 
with  the  principle  of  self- 
All  such  efforts  will,  howevi 
In  advance  If  the  West  does  nol 
and  strength.     Only  If  the  thjee 
united  and  determined  will 
with  Moscow  have  a  chance  of 

Unfortunately,   the   unantmc^s 
the  three  Western  Powers  has 
gered  by  President  de  Gaulle's 
tentlon  to  "Europeanlze"  the 
tlon.     The  consequence  of  his 
solution  of  the  German  problei^ 
for  Germany's  neighbors  would 
Great    Britain    and,    above   all, 
States    from   any   future 
decisions    on    German    reunlfl' 
would  mean  the  end  of  four- 
biUty  and  make  Prance  and  the 
the  sole  arbiters  of  Germany's 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  absencje 
and  Britain  from  the  conferen 
tremendously  weaken  the 
tors   while    the    bargaining 
Soviet    Union    would    b« 
such  a  power  constellation 
free  and  united  Germany  would 
gravest  Jeopardy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  offer 
before  negotiations  have  begun 
slons  such  as  recognition  Of  th( 
line.    The   frontiers  of  a  free 
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Germany  should  be  left  to  a  final  peace  con- 
ference. 

Recognizing  that  without  a  Just  and  sound 
settlement  of  the  German  question,  there  can 
be  no  secure  peace  in  Europe,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  urges  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  new  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
resumption  of  talks  on  Germany.  We  com- 
mend the  administration  for  its  firmness  in 
upholding  the  principle  of  four-power  re- 
sponsibility for  German  unity.  We  propose 
that  the  Allies  should  Intensify  their  support ' 
of  the  Federal  Republic's  endeavors  to  be 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  the  sole 
legitimate  representative  of  the  entii^  Ger- 
man people.  We  further  urge  that  our 
Government  strongly  oppose  any  measure 
which  might  promote  consolidation  of  the 
odious  Ulbrlcht  regime  or  enhance  its  inter- 
national prestige.  Finally,  the  executive 
council  calls  upon  our  Government  lo  con- 
tinue to  defend  vigorously  the  freedom  of 
West  Berlin,  its  right  to  maintain  close  bonds 
uith  the  Federal  Republic,  and  free  access  to 
the  city. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  day  that  brought  the  most  tragic  and 
shameful  period  in  German  history  to  a 
close,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  lOtb  anni- 
versary of  their  becoming  again  a  sovereign 
nation,  the  APlr-CIO  Executive  Council  as- 
sures the  German  people  and  particularly  the 
German  free  trade  union  movement,  the 
DGB.  of  American  labor's  friendship  and 
solidarity.  ' 

(From  the  Inter- American  Labor  Bulletin, 

July   1965] 

APL-CIO    StJi«poKTS    Johnson    Pouciys    in 

Dominican   Crisis 

The  APlr-CIO  has  strongly  voiced  Its  "un- 
equivocal support"  of  President  Johnson's 
policies  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  declared  that  the  crises  in  these 
countries  are  "Interrelated"  by  the  "fifth 
columns  of  Communist  Imperialism." 

In  a  statement  Issued  at  Its  meeting  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  federation's  executive 
council  assailed  as  "unfounded"  the  position 
taken  by  former  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
and  others  that  the  President's  Dominican 
policy  is  a  throwback  to  old-line  "gunboat 
diplomacy."  The  President  is  neither  sup- 
porting reactionaries  nor  protecting  private 
exploitation,  the  council  said,  but  offering 
economic  assistance  to  the  Dominican  people 
to  build  a  prosperous  economy  and  strength- 
en their  independence. 

The  administration's  efforts  to  teroilnate 
the  fighting  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  council 
said,  was  evidenced  by  its  acceptance  of  tee 
United  Nations  good  offices  and  its  efforts  to 
build  peacekeeping  machinery  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

In  Its  analysis  of  the  two  crisis  areas,  the 
council  said  "there  are  differences  between 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  tragic  struggle 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  but  It  Is  the  com- 
mon factors  In  the  two  critical  areas  which 
are  of  overriding  lmp>ortance.  Aided,  armed, 
and  directed  by  Moscow  and  Pelplng,  by 
fjanoi  and  Havana,  the  Communist  sub- 
versives In  both  countries  have  resorted  to 
all-out  military  action  for  the  purpose  of 
Imposing  their  dictatorship  on  the  people." 

"The  Communist  reactionaries"  can  never 
be  defeated  by  supporting  other  reactionaries 
or  by  relying  solely  on  military  means,  the 
council  declared.  The  answer  is  to  build  a 
strong  democracy  on  a  healthy  economy  and 
adequate  social  reforms,  the  statement  said, 
adding: 

"It  Is  the  historic  duty  of  the  trade  unions 
to  play  a  decisive  part  In  strengthening  de- 
mocracy and  fostering  social  Justice  as  the 
firmest  barrier  to  Communist  subversion 
and  domination." 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  council 
urged  the  administration  to  accord  full  dip- 
lomatic recognition  "only  to  a  constitution- 


ally established  Dominican  democratic  gov- 
ernment." 

It  will  take  much  time,  patience,  and  per- 
sistence to  develop  stable  democratic  Insti- 
tutions In  South  Vietnam  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  council  concluded,  adding  that 
"it  is  the  responsibllty  of  our  country,  which 
alone  has  the  will  and  the  power  for  deter- 
ring aggression,  to  take  prompt  and  timely 
initiative  in  the  Interest  of  peace  and  free- 
dom." 


(From    the   Inter-American   Labor   Bulletin, 

July  19651 

APTy-CIO  Executive  Council  Statement  on 

Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo 

(Condensed) 

The  executive  council  has  considered  the 
latest  developments  in  war-ravaged  Vietntm 
and  In  strife-torn  Santo  Domingo.  We  hSve 
examined  the  course  pursued  by  President 
Johnson  to  end  Communist  aggression 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  and  to  prevent 
Communist  subversion  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Dominican  people  to  return  to  constitutional 
government.  The  executive  council,  acting 
on  reports  from  its  own  Investigators  on  the 
spot,  declares  Its  unequivocal  support  of  the 
measures,  taken  to  date,  by  President  John- 
son to  meet  these  critical  situations. 

The  executive  council  welcomes  the  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  prevent  the  Communist  attempt  to 
seize  control  of  the  Dominican  democratic 
revolutionary  movement  and  to  foist  a 
Castro-type  dictatorship  on  Santo  Doming i. 
H^d  our  Government  shown  such  prompt 
initiative  In  1959,  Cuba  would  today  be  a 
free  country  and  not  a  Communist  slave 
state. 

We  reject  as  unfounded  In  fact  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Senator  Goldwater  and  others 
that  the  President's  Dominican  policy  is  a 
throwback  to  old  line  gunboat  diplomacy. 
Our  Government's  initiative  is  motivated 
solely  by  a  determination  to  safeguard  the 
lives  of  American  and  other  nationals  and  to 
prevent  a  dangerous  deterioration  of  the 
Dominican  crisis  which  could  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  another  Communist  regime 
and  the  slaughter  of  thousands.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  gunboat  diplomacy  which 
often  supported  reactionaries  and  protected 
private  exploitation.  President  Johnson  has 
offered  to  give  unstinting  economic  asslstancr 
to  the  Dominican  people  so  that  they  mny 
bulld  a  prosperous  democracy  and  strengthen 
their  national  Independence. 

The  President  deserves  the  full  support  of 
the  people  of  our  country  and  all  Latin 
America  in  his  tireless  efforts  to  hasten  the 
building  of  effective  inter-American  peace- 
keeping machinery  and  achieve  collective 
responsibility  for  normalizing  the  situation 
and  assuring  the  Dominican  people  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  elect  a  government  of 
their  own  free  choice.  The  administration's 
acceptance  of  the  U.N.  good  offices,  along- 
side of  the  OAS.  In  the  Dominican  crisis,  fur- 
ther demonstrates  Washington's  earnest  de- 
sire to  end  the  destructive  conflict. 

The  crises  In  Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo, 
though  continents  apart,  are  basically  Inter- 
related. They  must  be  faced  in  the  conte.xt 
of  the  entire  world  crisis.  To  date,  Castro 
has  made  three  attempts  to  intervene  iu 
Santo 'Domingo  and  foist  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship on  the  Dominican  people.  In 
Santo  Domingo,  as  In  Vietnam,  our  country 
seeks  only  to  thwart  a  new  and  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  Intervention  by  the  fifth 
columns  of  Communist  Imperialism. 

There  are  differences  between  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  tragic  struggle  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  but  it  la  tae  common 
factors  In  the  two  critical  areas  which  are 
of  overriding  Importance.  Aided,  armed,  and 
directed  by  Moecow  and  Pelplng,  by  Hanoi 
and  Havana,  the  Communist  subversives  in 
both  countries  have  resorted  to  all-out  mill- 
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tary  action  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing  their 
dictatorship  on  the  people.  Furthermore, 
the  Dominican  and  Vietnamese  Communists 
share  the  same  fundamental  purpose:  to 
discredit  our  country  and  undermine  Its 
power  as  the  strongest  democratic  barrier  to 
the  international  Communist  drive  for  world 
domination. 

Our  country  can  never  defeat  tht  Com- 
munist reactionaries  by  supporting  other  re- 
actionaries or  by  relying  solely  on  military 
means. .  The  building  of  a  strong  democracy 
requires  adequate  social  reforms  and  a 
healthy  economy.  It  is  the  historic  duty  of 
the  trade  unions  to  play  a  decisive  part  in 
strengthening  democracy  and  fostering  social 
justice  as  the  firmest  barrier  to  Communist 
subversion  and  domination.  The  executive 
council  supports  President  Johnson's  efforts 
to  help  In  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
democratic  government  and  the  promotion 
of  social  reforms  and  economic  progress  in 
Santo  Domingo.  In  this  light,  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  well  advised  to  accord  full 
diplomatic  recognition  only  to  a  constitu- 
tionally established  Dominican  democratic 
government. 

Even  with  the  most  generous  assistance 
from  our  country,  it  will  take  much  time, 
patience,  and  persistence  to  develop  stable 
democratic  Institutions  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Santo  Domingo.  Serious  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  their  democratic  development 
are  unavoidable  because  the  Communist 
menace  In  both  countries  is  continually  sup- 
ported by  outside  powers.  In  such  grave 
situations.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  our 
country,  which  alone  has  the  will  and  the 
power  for  deterring  aggression,  to  take 
prompt  and  timely  Initiative  in  the  Interest 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

|Prom  the  Inter-American  Labor  Bulletin, 
July  1,  1965] 

ORIT   AND   the    Crisis    in   the   Dominican 

Republic 

(The  following  statement  on  the  crisis  In 

the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  Issued  by 

Arturo  Jiuregul  H.,  ORIT  General  Secretary.) 

ORIT  appeals  to  wiser  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  combating  forces  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  so  as  to  prevent  their  actions 
continuing  to  cause  victims  among  the 
people,  whose  loss  of  life  is  already  heavy 
and  material  damage  enormous,  thus  setting 
back  considerably  the  already  slow  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  country. 

During  the  hateful  dictatorship  of  TruJUlo. 
ORIT  condemned  that  regime  and  collabo- 
rated both  with  trade  unions  and  with  other 
democratic  elements  flghtlng  to  reestablish 
freedom  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  ORIT 
warmly  welcomed  the  electoral  victory  of 
President  Juan  Bosch,  which  brought  back 
constitutional  government  to  the  country. 
Later,  It  deplored  the  fact  that  military 
action  brought  down  such  a  hopeful  regime. 
These  facts  give  us  the  moral  authority  to 
call  publicly  for  a  halt  in  the  fratricidal 
struggle  and  appeal  to  all  for  calm,  so  as  to 
overcome  this  dramatic  crisis. 

ORIT  regrets  that  the  Council  of  the  OAS 
did  not  carry  out  its  peacemaking  functions 
with  the  speed  and  energy  required.  If  It 
had  done  so.  It  might  have  avoided  a  worsen- 
ing of  the  conflict  particularly  since  the 
Junta,  headed  by  Mr.  Donald  Reld  Cabral, 
had  convened  presidential  elections  for  next 
September,  which  would  have  again  given 
the  Dominican  Republic  a  constitutional 
government.  ^ 

It  would  be  obviously  foolish  not  to  recog- 
nize that  Communist  elements  have  Inter- 
vened In  the  conflict  and  have  caused  a 
worsening  of  the  situation  by  their  agitation 
and  terrorist  methods  and  so  created  chaos 
and  anarchy,  thus  making  a  solution  of  the 
crisis  more  difficult.  We  should  unite 
against  these  elements  and  flght  to  overcome 


them,  not  only  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
but  in  all  the  countries  of  the  American 
Continent. 

It  would  also  be  unjust  to  call  the  steps 
taken  by  the  United  States  similar  or  equiv- 
alent to  earlier  unilateral  decisions  which 
caused  so  much  deterioration  In  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  relations.  For  this  reason,  we  are  con- 
fident that  U.S.  participation,  originally 
inspired  by  humanitarian  motives,  will  co- 
operate with  the  OAS  mission  to  bring  an 
end  to  hostilities  and  will  aid  in  the  work  of 
reestablishing  democratic  institutions  for 
the  Dominican  people  by  means  of  effective 
suffrage,  the  only  source  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

With  the  frankness  and  responsibility 
which  always  characterizes  ORIT  in  Its 
statements,  we  have  to  point  out  that  the 
unilateral  action  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  this  serious  Dominican  con- 
flict on  the  one  hand  has  enabled  thousands 
of  persons  to  be  saved  and  at  the  same  time 
under  the  guidance  of  the  OAS  Commission 
has  contributed  to  making  the  hostilities  of 
civil  war  less  cruel.  The  Intervention  by  the 
United  States  has  provoked  a  psychological 
and  doctrinaire  reaction  corresponding  to 
the  traditional  Latin  American  feeling  about 
intervention  of  armed  forces  of  one  country 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  another.  This  could 
have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been  greater 
urgency  in  the  action  of  the  international 
Intergovernmental  organizations  concerned, 
as  the  cituation  required. 

In  safeguard  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
iuter-Amcrican  system,  ORIT  calls  on  the 
OAS: 

To  explain  to  American  opinion  its  activi- 
ties since  the  moment  it  became  aware  of  the 
presett  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic; 

To  give  u  report  In  the  greatest  possible  de- 
tail about  the  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public; 

To  publish  a  complete  report  on  the  nature 
of  the  Internal  and  external  elements  par- 
ticipating or  engaged  In  this  most  disturbing 
conflict. 

Minutes  op  the  Fourth   Plenary   Session 

(Closed) 
(Document  46  (Provisional)   May  7-8,  1965) 

Chairman:  His  Excellency  Ambassador 
GuiUermo  Sevllla  Sacasa,  special  delegate 
from  Nicaragua. 

Secretary  general  of  the' meeting:  Dr.  WU- 
llam  Sanders. 

Present:  Their  Excellencies  Alfredo  Vaz- 
quez Carrlzosa  (Colombia) ,  Roque  J.  Y6  dice 
(Paraguay),  Alejandro  Magnet  (Chile),  Ra- 
m6n  de  Clalrmont  Duefias  (El  Salvador), 
Rodrlgo  J&come  M.  (Ecuador),  Juan  Bautlsta 
de  Lavalle  (Peru),  Rlcardo  A.  Midence  (Hon- 
duras), Enrique  Tejera  Paris  (Venezuela), 
Josi  Antonio  Bonllla  Atlles  (Dominican  Re- 
public), Htunberto  Calamarl  G.  (Panama), 
Raul  Dlez  de  Medina  (Bolivia).  Rlcardo  M. 
Colombo  (Argentina),  Carlos  Garcia  Bauer 
(Guatemala),  Rafael  de  la  Collna  (Mexico), 
Gonzalo  J.  Paclo  (Costa  Rica),  Emlllo  N. 
Orlbe  (Uruguay) ,  Ellsworth  Bunker  (United 
States),  Pern  D.  Baguidy  (Haiti),  Ilmar 
Pesma  Marlnho  ( Brazil ) . 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  was  Mr.  San- 
tiago Ortiz,  assistant  secretary  general  of 
the  meeting  of  consultation. 

Recording  secretary:   Jo66  P.  Martinez. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

The  President.  Your  Excellencies,  I  have 
the  honor  of  opening  the  4th  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  lOth  meeting  of  consultation  of 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  which  has  been 
called  for  the  principal  purpose  of  receiving 
a  confidential  report  from  His  Excellency, 
Ambassador  Rlcardo  M.  Colombo,  Repre- 
sentative of  Argentina  and  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  that  went  to  the  Do- 
minican   Republic,    which    has   prepared   a 


confidential    report.     Ambassador    Colombo 
addressed  the  following  note  to  me  today : 

"Your  Excellency,  I  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  to  you  the  first  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  lOth^eeting  of 
consultation  of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  member  states  of  the  Organization.  I 
respectfully  request  you  to  direct  that  this 
report  be  disjtributed  to  the  Special  Dele- 
gates to  thisTMeetlng  of  Consultation.  Ac- 
cept, Sir,  th^  assurances  of  my  highest  con-  ^ 
slderatlon.  Rlcardo  M.  Colombo,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Argentine,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee." 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  express  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Ambassador  Rlcardo  M.  Colombo 
and  to  his  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Committee,  Their  Excellencies  Ambassador 
Ilmar  Penna  Marlnho,  of  Brazil,  Ambassa- 
dor Alfredo  Vazquez  Carrlzosa,  of  Colombia. 
Ambassador  Carlos  Garcia  Bauer,  of  Guate- 
mala, and  Ambassador  Prank  Morrlce,  of 
Panama,  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  especially  of  all  of  their  colleagues, 
for  the  magnificent  and  efficient  work  they 
have  done  In  carrying  out  the  delicate  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  them  by  the  meeting.  We 
have  followed  their  work  with  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  interest,  and  feel  proud  of 
having  appointed  them;  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  Americas,  our  people  and  our  gov- 
ernments, applaud  that  work,  and  this  meet- 
ing expresses  its  appreciation  and  praise  for  ' 
It.  In  accordance  with  the  Regulations, 
plenary  sessions  are  public.  When  I  spoke 
this  morning  with  our  colleague  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  it  seemed  to  me  appro- 
priate that  this  meeting  be  closed,  precisely 
because  the  report  to  be  presented  by  Am- 
bassador Colombo,  In  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  which  he  is  Chairman,  is,  precisely, 
of  a  confidential  natxire.  This  decision  by 
the  Chair,  that  this  meeting  be  closed,  I  am 
sure  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  happy  that  everyone  agrees 
that  this  meeting  should  be  closed.  This 
vrtll  be  recorded  in  the  minutes.  I  recognize 
the  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  His  Excellency 
Rlcardo  Colombo,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee,  so  that  he  may  be  good  enough 
to  present  the  report  referred  to  In  the  note 
I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  this  morning. 
The  Ambassador  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Ar- 
gentina). Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  make  clear,  before  be- 
ginning to  read  the  report,  that  It  begins 
by  referring  to  the  very  time  of  our  arrival, 
or  rather,  to  our  departure  from  Washington, 
for  which  reason  we  do  not  record  here  the 
fact,  which  we  do  wish  to  point  out,  that  at 
the  time  of  our  arrival,  and  In  complianoe 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS. 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  Dr.  Mora,  was  already  there 
carrying  out  his  duties,  regarding  which  he 
will  give  his  own  report. 

[Reads  the  first  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee] I 

Mr.  Colombo.  May  the  meeting  consider 
the  report  to  have  been  presented  in  behalf 
of  the  Conimittee  duly  appointed.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  President;  thank  you 
very  much,  gentlemen. 

The  President.  I  t^e  note  of  what  Am- 
bassador Colombo  has  Just  said,  and,  clearly, 
we  have  been  most  pleased  with  the  report. 
Your  Excellencies  will  have  noticed  Its  fine 
quality. 

Mr.  GarcIa  Baueb  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
Guatemala) .  If  the  President  will  allow  me, 
I  should  like  to  recommend  to  all  the  Dele- 
gates that  they  take  the  following  note  with 

>  The  first  report  of  the  Special  Committee, 
with  the  corrections  Indicated  below  by  the 
Special  Delegate  of  Guatemala  and  accepted 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Conunlttee,  has 
been  published  as  Document  47  of  the  meet- 
ing. 
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respect  to  the  document*  tha 
report  of  the  Committee  that 
read,    and    has   also   Just 
pirdon   me.     On    page   9    the^e 
errors  that   were  made  In 
text  to  the  stencil.     In  the 
page,  where  it  says  "guardia 
tar,"  the  word  "mixta"  shoulc 
that  It  will  say  "una  guardia 
tar  mixta."     On  page  12,  in 
last  line  from  the  bottom,  whefe 
que  ^sta  mantendria,"  it 
que  mantendria  los  contactos. 
at  the  end  of  the  second 
necessary  to  add  "En  la  ult 
cntrevlsta  estuvo  presente  el 
y  Wcsrin  a  soUcltud  de  la 
end  of  the  paragraph.    And 
the  second  paragraph,  where  1 
lucion  del  30  de  abrll"  It 
ci6n  del   1."   de  mayo."     ( 
were  taken  Into  account  befoje 
text  of  the  document  was 

The   President.   The 
distinguished    members    of 
whether  they  accept  and 
rated  In  the  next  of  their  valu 
observations    made    by    His 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala, 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  or  the  Com 
accept  taem,  Mr.  President 

The  PuEsnJENT.  Undoubtedl; 
ceive  a  second  edition  of  this 
Ing   precisely   the   amendment 
ccpted  by  the  Chairman  of 

Mr.  G.-iRci\  Bauer.  Mr 
not  things  to  accept,  but  rathi 
Is  that  In  the  report  of  the 
points  were  omitted. 

The  President.  That  Is  Jus ; 
referring  to,  that  the  Chalrm-i 
mlttes  has  precisely  accepted 
tion  of  the  omitted  matter, 
I  .e  points.    He  has  accepted,  a 
t  -.e  Committee,  in  behalf  of  al 
t-liat  the  observations  should 
c;30unt   In   the   new  edition 
r'ids  of  the  report.     In  othi 
are  corrections  of  form.  % 

Mr.    G.ABcf\    Batter.    No, 
those  are  not  corrections  of 
omissions  m.-'de  in  copying  th« 
committee. 

Tlie   President.  Precisely, 
mistaken,   they  are  omissions 
clsely.    Gentlemen  of  the 
the  report,  which  has  Just  beei 
distinguished  Chairman, 
do  M.  Colombo,  of  Argentina, 
done  that  the  Chair  would 
traordinary.    very    worthy    of 
responsibility  and  the  person 
oX  the  distinguished 
up   this   h^torlc   Committee 
American  system.    Being 
a   Job    wortliy   of   oxir 
appreciation,  of   this   meeting 
tion  and  of  those  of  us  who 
call  ourselves  colleagues  of  th< 
who   make   up   the  Specl.'U 
saying  this,  I  am  honored  to 
what  I  said   to  His  Excellenc; ' 
R  cardo  Colombo  In  the 
the  honor   to  address  to  blm 
reads: 

"Tlie     Honorable     Rlcardo 
Chairman   of   the   Committee 
Meeting    of    Consultation    of 
Foreign    Affairs:    I    am    please^ 
to  you  and  to  your  colleagues 
mlttee    of    the    Organization 
Scates  established  by  the  lOtJ  i 
Coiisultation    of    Ministers    of 
fairs  the  appreciation  of  the 
prompt    and    Interesting 
nished    In    your    two   messaget 
Miy  3  and  4.     The  Meeting 
of  the  messages  and  hopes 
tant  tasks  being  undertaken 
cation  and  e£Bclency  may  soon 
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with  full  success.  Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed 
assurances  of  my  highest  consideration.  Se- 
vUla-Sacasa,  President  of  the  10th  meeting." 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  Informing  you 
regarding  a  communication  the  Chair  has  re- 
ceived from  His  Excellency  Emanuel  Clarlzlo, 
Papal  Nuncio,  dean  of  the  diplomatic  coipa 
accredited  to  tiie  Government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.    It  reads: 

"GulUermo  SevUla-Sacasa,  President  of  the 
Tenth  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs" — this  communication  is 
dated  May  5— "I  thanb  you  with  deep  emo- 
tion for  message  Tour  Excellency  sent  me  on 
behalf  of  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  sincere 
hopes  that  providential  assistance  by  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  quickly  begun 
In  Santo  Domingo  by  Secretary  General  Mora 
and  happily  assumed  by  Special  Committee 
of  worthy  members  headed  by  Ambassador 
Colombo  will  soon  achieve  for  the  beloved 
Dominican  nation  the  humanitarian  Ideals 
of  peace  and  well-being  that  Inspire  that 
high  and  noble  Institution."  It  Is  signed 
by  Emanual  Clarlao,  Papal  Nuncio  >of  His 
Holiness. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  naturally  this 
meeting  is  of  a  closed  nature,  which  Indi- 
cates that,  at  the  proper  time,  a  public  ple- 
nary session  should  be  held,  in  order  publicly 
to  take  cognizance  once  again  of  the  text  of 
the  report  and  the  opinions  expressed  regard- 
ing It.  It  seems  logical  for  the  first  step  to  be 
to  obtain  the  second  edition,  as  I  call  it,  of 
this  report.  In  which  the  omitted  matter 
so  correctly  mentioned  by  our  colleague  from 
Guatemala  will  appear:  In  order  that  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation may  take  cognizance  of  the  report 
and  then  submit  Its  decision  on  It  to  the 
plenary.  This  is  what  the  Chair  has  to  re- 
port on  the  matter  for  the  present,  but 
naturally,  we  would  like  In  this  closed  meet- 
ing. In  the  private  atmosphere  In  which  we 
are  now.  to  hear  some  expression  by  some 
distinguished  Representative  on  the  text  of 
the  report  that  was  read  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee.  The 
representative  of  Mexico,  Ambassador  de  la 
Collna,  has  asked  for  the  floor,  and  I  recog- 
nize him. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
Mexico).  First  of  all  I  wish  to  express,  or 
rather.  Join  in  the  comments  that  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  made  In  appreciation  and 
deep  recognition  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  we  took  the  liberty 
to  appoint.  In  recognition  of  not  only  this 
wonderful  report  they  have  presented  us.  but 
also  the  efforts  they  doubtlessly  have  made 
under  most  difficult  conditions  and  with 
great  efficiency  and  dignity.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  It 
would  be  possible  to  ask  scsne  questions. 
Especially  since  we  are  meeting  In  executive 
session,  for  clearly  our  governments  surely 
are  going  to  want  to  know  the  very  learned 
opinion  of  our  distinguished  representatives 
regarding  some  aspects  touched  on  only  in- 
cidentally In  this  most  Interesting  report, 
with  the  reservation,  naturally,  that  perhaps 
In  a  later  session,  also  secret,  we  could  elabo- 
rate on  some  other  aspects  that,  for  the 
moment,  escape  us.  Would  that  be  possible, 
Mr.  President? 

The  President.  I  believe  the  question  la 
very  Important.  The  President  attaches 
great  Importance  to  the  question  put  by  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  re- 
garding our  taking  advantage  of  this  execu- 
tive session  to  ask  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee some  questions. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  ask  for  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President.  Tou  have  the  floor,  ISx. 
Ambassador. 

Mr.  Colombo.  ThI  Committee  Is  ready  to 
answer.  Insofar  as  It  can.  any  questions  the 
representatives  of  the  sister  republics  of  the 
Americas  wish  to  ask  Its  members. 


The  President.  Very  well.  Is  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Mexico  satisfied?    You  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DE  I.A  CoLiNA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. For  the  time  being  I  would  1  ke  to 
know  whether  it  Is  possible,  after  having 
listened  closely  to  everything  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Representative  of  Ar- 
gentina, has  told  us.  I  have  the  perhaps  mis- 
taken impression,  from  the  technique  as  well 
as  from  the  quick  reading  I  was  giving  thi:; 
docimient  we  Just  corrected,  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  certain  consensus  between  the 
opposing  sides  as  to  the  possible  elimlnat:o;i 
of  the  generals.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but 
it  seems  to  follow  from  that  reading  and 
from-  this  Idea  that  on  both  sides  the  cc  lonels 
were  more  or  less  disposed  to  create,  Ist  us 
say.  a  high  command,  other  than  the  one 
that  has  remained  thus  far.  I  wonder 
whether  It  would  be  possible  for  you  gentle- 
men to  elaborate  on  this,  or  whether  you 
simply  hare  no  Ideas  on  the  matter. 

The  President.  Would  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  like  to  respond  to  the  concern  of 
the  Representative  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  Colombo.  With  great  pleasure.  As  the 
report  states.  Mr.  President,  the  request  to 
e.xclude  the  seven  military  men,  whose  names 
I  have  read  In  the  Committee's  report,  was  a 
complaint  by  the  Junta  led  by  Colonel  Ca- 
amaflo  and  transmitted  by  the  Committee'  to 
the  miliary  Junta  led  by  Colonel  Benoit. 
The  Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  furthermore;  is 
clearly  written,  and  the  stamped  slgnatfUres 
of  the  parties  ratifying  It  are  affixed.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  responded  to  the  concern  of  tl.e 
Ambassador  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CouNA.  Auother  point  now,  if 
I  may. 

The  President.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA.  I  would  like  to  know,  if 
this  is  also  possible,  whether  the  distin- 
guished representatives  could  give  us  the.r 
Impressions  regarding  the  degree  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  In  the  rebel  or  constitu- 
tional forces,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them.  For  example,  there  was  the  reference 
to  this  Frenchman  •  •  »  who  came  from 
Indochina,  and  who  trains  frogmen  •  •  • 
etc.;  perhaps  there  is  some  thought  that  this 
person  might  have  close  ties,  for  example, 
with  other  Communists;  or  do  they  have  the 
Impression  at  least  that,  in  the  high  com- 
mand of  that  group,  the  rebel  group,  there 
Is  now  de^finite  and  significant  Communist 
leadership.    Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Colombo.  As  for  myself,  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  not  as  Chairman,  have  no 
objection  to  answering  the  question  by  tlie 
Ambassador  of  Mexico,  but  as  a  matter  of 
procedure  for  answers.  I  wish  to  provide  nn 
opportunity  for  the  Chairman  to  speak  in 
general  terms  In  order  not  to  deny  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee  their 
legitimate  right  to  answer  as  members  of  tlie 
Committee,  which  we  all  are;  that  Is.  I  wo'uld 
not  want  to  be  monopolizing  the  answers  be- 
cause, without  prejudice  to  a  given  answer, 
we  can  give  another  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  t^n  opportunity  to  give  the  rfeply 
that,  in  his  Judgment,  should  be  given.  Thus, 
in  order  to  respect  fair  treatment  ant|  not 
find  myself  In  the  middle  of  the  violent  and 
Inelegant  position  of  monopolizing  th6  an- 
swers— and  I  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee whether  some  of  them  want  to  ai^wer, 
Then  I  ask  you  to  give  the  flood  frst  t<>  Am- 
bassador Vazquez  Carrlzosa,  of  Colombia. 

The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  Colom- 
bia, member  of  the  Special  Committee,  will 
answer  the  question  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Carrizosa  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
Colombia).  Mr.  President,  the  Representa- 
tive of  Mexico  asks  what  the  opinion  is. 
I  will  state  mine,  because  I  am  not  going 
to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  as  < 
to  the  degree  of  Communist  infiltration  on 
boih  sides.  Of  course,  the  question  must 
refer  to  the  command  or  sector  led  by  Colonel 
Francisco  Caamafio,  because  I  do  not  think 
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it  refers  to  any  Communist  leanings  by  Gen- 
eral Wessln  y  Wessln,  Colonel  Saladln  or 
any  of  his  colleagues.  With  regard  to  the 
sector  led  by  Colonel  Francisco  Caamafio, 
many  diplomats  accredited  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  I  can  Include  my  country's 
diplomatic  representative,  feel  that.  If  not 
Colonel  Francisco  Caamafio,  whom  I  do  not 
know  to  be  personally  a  Communist,  there 
are  indeed  numerous  persons  on  his  side 
that.  If  they  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  are  actively  in  favor  of  Fidel 
Castro's  system  of  government  or  political 
purposes.  There  Is  such  a  tendency  In  the 
opinion  of  many  diplomats  I  spoke  to,  and 
I  do  not  mention  other  countries  In  order 
not  to  commit  countries  represented  here. 
They  are  firmly  convinced  that  on  that  side 
there  are  many  persons.  I  do  not  say  mem- 
bers registered  In  an  officially  organized  Com- 
munist Party,  but  persons  who  do  have  lean- 
ings toward  a  well-known  trend  Is  prevalent 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador. 

The  President.  Does  any  member  of  the 
Committee  vylsh  to  add  to  the  answer  re- 
quested hyjp||e  Representative  of  Mexico? 
Is  the  Repl^^Btative  of  Mexico  now  satisfied 
with  the  imormatlon  given  to  him?  The 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala. 

Mr.  Colombo.  If  the  President  will  allow 
me,  I  do  not  know  what  system  the  President 
may  have  to  gage  the  kind  of  questions. 

The  President.  Well,  your  Excellency  said 
that  he  wanted  his  colleagues  to  participate 
in  the  answers  In  their,  let  us  say,  personal 
status.  In  order  to  distribute  the  task  of 
answering,  and,  naturally,  the  President  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  your  Excellency  had  In- 
vited his  colleague  from  Colombia  to  answer 
the  question  put  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Uexico.  I,  by  way  of  courtesy,  am  asking 
your  Excellency  whether  any  other  col- 
leagues would  like  to  express  their  opinions 
on  the  same  question  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  asked.  I  request  your  Excellency  to 
tell  me  whether  any  other  of  his  colleagues 
would  like  to  ask. any  questions. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  am  going  to  add  very  little, 
of  course,  to  what  the  Ambassador  of  Co- 
lombia, with  his  accustomed  brilliance,  has 
Just  said,  by  saying  that  this  report,  affirmed 
by  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Is  public  and  well  known 
to  any  one  who  cares  to  make  Inquiry.  But 
despite  the  respect  thsft  I  owe  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  In  order  to  estab- 
lish this  In  precise  terms — for  I  was  con- 
cerned as  much  as  was  the  Ambassador  with 
being  able  to  verify  this  question — I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  source;  and  we  spoke  with  the 
diiTerent  men  who  were  In  this  rebel  group- 
ing and,  a  notable  thing,  from  the  head  of 
the  revolution.  Colonel  Caamafio,  to  some 
one  known  as  Minister  of  the  Presidency, 
they  recognized  that  they  were  their  great 
problem,  they  explained  to  a  certain  extent 
briefly  the  process  of  the  history  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  they  confessed  to  us 
how  gradually  a  number  of  elements  were 
being  incorporated  with  them  whom  they 
called  Communists,  and  that  their  problem 
was  to  avoid  Infiltration  for  the  purpose  of 
springing  a  surprise  and  seizing  control. 
They  said  this  clearly,  and  even  at  one 
point — I  In  the  sometime  difBcult  task  of 
dividing  this  formal  nomination  of  the 
chairmanship  In  which  there  Is  no  merit 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  else,  because 
perhaps  In  the  other  four  members  there  Is 
much  talent  for  doing  what  the  Chairman 
(lid— I  spoke  with  Colonel  Caamafio  and 
asked  him  in  a  friendly  way  whether  he  hon- 
estly believed  that  such  Infiltration  existed. 
He  confirmed  this  to  me,  but  he  gave  me  the 
impression  that  he  had  the  courage  to  face 
:t.  He  said  to  me:  "They  are  not  going  to 
gr:ib  the  movement,  and  my  concern  is  that 
in  their  losing  the  possibility  of  control,  they 
have  suyed  behind  the  snipers,  today  there 
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are  those  that  do  not  wish  a  solution  for  the 
Dominican  Republic,"  and  already  he  put 
the  [wlltlcal  label  on  a  good  part  of  the 
snipers  on  both  sides.  It  should  be  said, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  that  you  will  understand 
the  extent  of  responsibility  of  the  answers 
and  the  depth  of  the  questions,  and  I  would 
like  to  satisfy  your  own  concern;  but  I  have 
fulfilled  with  loyalty  by  reporting  the  con- 
versation to  you  objectively,  telling  you  that 
I  believe  that  those  who  have  the  answer  to 
this  question  Is  to  be  found  among  the  ac- 
tors, the  protagonists  of  this  hour  who  axe 
living  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  Is 
what  I  wanted  to  say  now.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  President.  Very  well,  Mr.  Ambassador. 
Mr.  de  la  Colina.  Mr.  Ambassador  of  Co- 
lombia, I  greatly  value  this  reply;  I  wanted 
both,  but  naturally  with  reference  to  the 
reply  whereby  you  explain  one  more  aspect. 
Many  thanks,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  President.  Would  the  Ambassador  of 
Guatemala  like  to  say  something  on  the 
question  put  by  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico? 
Mr.  Garcia  Bauer  (the  Special  Delegate 
of  Guatemala).  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  mo- 
ment, no;  certainly  this  point  was  discussed 
In  the  Committee;  the  Committee  also  had 
a  series  of  things,  and  since  there  Is  not  yet 
any  criterion  of  the  Committee.  I  do  not  for 
the  moment  wish  to  present  any  viewpoint. 
The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  Bra- 
zil. 

Mr.  Penna  Marinho  (the  Special  Delegate 
of  Brazil).  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
corroborate  the  statements  made  by  my  col- 
leagues from  Colombia  and  Argentina,  and 
add  one  more  aspect  that  I  believe  coiUd 
help  to  clarify  the  approach  that  could  be 
given  to  the  problem.  I  should  like  to  add, 
gentlemen,  that  with  the  complete  collapse 
of  public  authority — since  neither  the  forces 
of  the  Government  Junta  of  Benoit,  San- 
tana,  and  Saladln  nor  those  of  Colonel  Caa- 
mafio were  In  control  of  the  situation — the 
Dominican  state  practically  disappeared  as 
a  Juridical-political  entity,  and  the  coun- 
try became  a  sort  of  no  man's  land.  The 
arsenal  bad  been  given  to  the  people  and  an 
entire  disoriented  population  of  adolescents 
and  fanatics  was  taking  up  modern  auto- 
ma.tlc  arms,  in  a  state  of  excitation  that  was 
further  exacerbated  by  constant  radio  broad- 
casts of  a  clearly  subversive  character.  Nei- 
ther do  I  believe  that  I  am,  nor  does  any  of 
the  members  of  this  Committee  believe  that 
he  Is,  In  a  position  to  state  with  assurance 
that  the  movement  of  Colonel  Caamafio, 
Inspired  by  the  truly  popular  figure  of  for- 
mer President  Bosch,  is  a  clearly  Communist 
movement.  But  one  fact  is  certain:  In  view 
of  the  real  anarchy  In  which  the  country 
has  been  engulfed  for  several  days,  espe- 
cially the  capital  city,  where  bands  of  snip- 
ers have  been  sacking  and  killing  and  obey- 
ing no  one,  any  organized  group  that  landed 
on  the  Island  could  dominate  the  situation. 
For  that  reason,  and  our  understanding 
coincides  with  that  uf  a  majority  of  the  dep- 
ositions of  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions accredited  there,  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  agree  In  admitting  that 
the  Caamafio  movement,  fortunately  truly 
deihocratlc  in  its  origins,  since  none  of  us 
sincerely  believes  that  Caamafio  is  a  Com- 
munist, could  be  rapidly  converted  into  a 
Communist  Insurrection;  above  all  It  is  seen 
to  be  heading  toward  becoming  a  govern- 
ment of  that  kind,  susceptible  of  obtaining 
the  support  and  the  assistance  of  the  great 
Marxist-Leninist  powers.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  we  do  not  believe  that  Colonel 
Caamafio  and  his  closest  advisers  are  Com- 
munists. Meanwhile,  as  the  entire  Caamafio 
movement  rests  upon  a  truly  popular  basis, 
by  certain  areas  escaping  from  the  control 
of  that  democratic  group  of  leaders  It  would 
be  quite  possible  for  that  movement  to  be 
diverted  from  Its  real  origins  and  to  follow 
the  oblique  plan  of  popular-based  move- 
ments,  which   can   be  easily  controlled  by 


clever  agent*  and  experts  in  the  art  of  trans- 
forming democratic  popular  movements  Into 
Marxist-Leninist  revolutions.  Thank  you 
Mr.  President. 

The  Presebknt.  The  Representative  of 
Ecuador,  Ambassador  J4come,  has  requested 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Jacomx  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Ecua- 
dor) .  I  wish  to  adhere  with  all  sincerity  and 
warmth  of  the  words  of  the  Representative  of 
Mexico,  praising  the  selflessness  and  the  ardu- 
ous  work  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  with 
which  the  Committee  performed  its  func- 
tions, and  for  having  succeeded,  by  the  tlma 
of  Its  departure.  In  leaving  a  somewhat  more 
favorable  situation  than  the  one  It  found 
upon  arrival.  Now  that  we  are  asking  for  the 
opinions  of  the  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Conamlttee,  I  would  like  to  know  if  they 
have  any  Impression  as  to  a  formula,  or  ii 
there  Is  any  desire  en  the  part  of  the  two 
factions  to  bring  about  peace  by  transforming 
the  cease-fire,  the  truce,  Into  a  peace  that  will 
permit  the  political  organization  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  the  natural  process 
that  should  be  followed  In  order  to  have  a 
constitutionally  stable  system.  It  has  been 
gratifying  to  hear  this  opinion,  at  least  on 
one  side,  that  the  so-called  constitutional 
government  of  Colonel  Caamafio  Is  certain 
that  It  can  at  a  given  moment  control  and 
capture  the  Infiltrators  that  are  determined 
to  block  peace,  and,  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  situation,  to  continue  the  chaos 
that  has  prevailed  In  Santo  Domingo  up  to 
now.  But  if  that  command  hopes  to  keep  and 
is  confident  that  it  can  keep  control  It  is  nat-  y 
ural  that  whatever  the  command  thinks  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  formula  for 
stable  peace  through  an  understanding  with 
the  others — the  present  enemies — would  be 
very  useful  and  constructive  to  know  because 
we  would  then,  with  a  little  tenacity,  through 
friendly,  fraternal  mediation,  have  a  favor- 
able prospect  of  arriving,  within  a  reasonably 
short  time,  at  an  understanding  between  the 
two  combatants.  This  would  be  the  best 
guarantee  that  the  Americas,  as  well  as  the 
Dominican  Republic,  could  have  that  those 
Infiltrators  and  those  elements  that  wish  the 
chaos  to  continue,  would  be  eliminated  and 
hence  definitely  neutralized. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  opinion  the 
Committee  formed,  after  it  succeeded  In  talk- 
ing with  the  parties  In  conflict,  what  Impres- 
sion does  It  have  of  the  opinion  or  of  the 
formulas  or  of  the  hopes  they  have  regarding 
a  final  agreement  that  may  return  the  situa- 
tion to  normal. 

The  President.  Would  the  Committee  like 
to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Ecuador?  One  of  the  colleagues 
on  the  Committee;  the  Chairman,  Ambassa- 
dor Gorcia  Bauer,  Ambassador  Vazquez 
Carrlzosa,  Ambassador  Penna  Marinho,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Ambassador 
Colombo,  In  his  capacity  as  Representative  of 
Argentina? 

Mr.  Colombo.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  question 
that  I  shall  answer  with  the  greatest  Ameri- 
canist feeling.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  deny, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  gentlemen,  that  I  also,  like 
the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  have  confessed  to 
him  that  I  shared  and  still  share  the  concern 
expressed  In  his  question  and  that,  perhaps, 
It  was  the  question  that  caused  me  the  great- 
est concern.  The  most  urgent  problem  when 
we  left  was  not  to  find  Ideological  banners 
distinguishing  the  parties,  but  to  put  a^ 
end  to  the  conflict  that  was  already  becom- 
ing bloody  and  that  could  become  a  blood 
bath  in  the  Americas.  We  talked  with  the 
two  parties  and  believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  at  flrst  had  the  feeling  that  law  was  dead; 
It  was  chaos  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
We  all  shared  It — all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  military  advisers,  the  General 
Secretariat,  our  civilian  advisers — and  when 
we  arrived  we  found  chaos,  such  as  we  had 
never  seen  or  even  imagined.  I  felt  that  law 
did  not  exist,  and  we  all  thought  there  was 
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little  hope  that  they  wante* 
tlon  that  would  be  feasible 
authority  that  we  represented 
a    very    few.    as    men,    as 
we  bore  the  weight  of  the 
of   the  system   whose   75th 
celebrated,  and   this  Inspirec 
bers  of  the  Committee.    Frorji 
of  the  rebel  band  with  whom 
nel  Caamano,  to  the  first 
we  spoke  from  the  Command 
Junta.  Colonel  Benolt,  we 
were  both  weary  of  the 
ened   the  Americas.     We 
them  a  desire  to  achieve  peac' 
to  ours. 

It  would  be  untrue,  Mr 
to  say  that  I  found  the  wish 
fight   at   this   stage   of    the 
Dominican  Republic.     There 
'  for  peace  and  we  were  caught 
asm  to  achieve  it.      But  we 
surprised,    Mr.    Ambassador, 
more  important  than  this  o^ 
essentially  what  we  all  desire 
said    that    the    solution    lay 
Anaerican  system.    Nobody 
to  Impose  peace  because — anc 
mlsunderstandlng^the  side 
triumph  in  Santo  Domingo 
sister  republic.    Both  faction 
intensity  of  the  tragedy  tha' 
in  Santo  Domingo:   both  pi 
in  the  inter- American  system 

During  the  course  of 
all  members  of  the  Committ4e 
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system. 

I  believe  that  in  the  midst 
the  Dominican  Republic 
among  ourselves  we  have 
strengthening  was  more  alivi 
in  an   hour  of  testinst.   In 
struggle  more  fierce  than 
within  the  system,  I  could  s« 
felt  this  to  be  the  only 
could  maintain  peace  in  the 
took  into  account  the  poss: 
being    compromised :    they 
peace  of  the  hemisphere 
gered   If   the   conflict  wasn' 
This,  Mr.  Ambassador,  is  wha  ; 
with  great  satisfaction,  and 
system  for  the  solution  Just 
going  to  look,  and  you  will 
tem  will  find  that  solution 

The     President.  The 
Guatemala  will  contribute  to 
the  Representative  of  Ecuado  • 

Mr.   Garcia   Bauer.  Mr 
to  add  a  few  words  to  what 
of  Argentina  has  said,  in 
tion  asked  by  the  Ambassac(or 
I.  as  a  member  of  the 
bassador  of   Guatemala, 
ments  made  by  the  Ambassadfcr 
as  to  the  faith  that  the  Intel 
tem  can  help  in  solving  the 
unfortunately,   is    faced    in 
Republic  today.    Obviously, 
weary  of  struggle  and  wouU 
at  some   solution.     I.  at 
there  certainly  Is  a  basic 
understanding  between  the 
come    present    difficulties, 
prised,  for  example,  when  we 
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satlons  with  the  Rebel  Commander,  that  a 
colonel  was  present  who  was  a  liaison  officer 
between  the  Military  Junta  of  San  Isldro  and 
the  Papal  Nuncio.  And  the  manner  In 
which  he  was  treated,  by  Colonel  Caamano 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Rebel 
Command,  surprised  us  because  he  was  in  a 
group  completely  opposed  to  the  one  he  rep- 
resented. We  did  not  see  the  hatred  that 
might  have  been  expected  In  such  circum- 
stances. We  can  bear  witness,  therefore,  to 
that  deference,  to  the  treatment  that  was 
shown.  Also  the  Rebel  Commander  offered 
to  the  Committee  Itself  to  deliver  about  500 
prisoners  so  that  it  might  take  charge  of 
them;  that  is,  acts  such  as  these  Indicate 
how  they  wish  to  end  this  situation  that  is 
dividing  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic; from  these  acts,  and  from  others  that  we 
have  seen,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
at  bottom  there  Is  a  desire,  a  keen  desire  to 
reach  an  understanding.  The  question  Is  to 
find  the  formula  for  making  this  under- 
standing a  reality. 

The  President.  Other  representatives 
have  asked  to  speak.  I  ask  the  members  of 
the  Committee  if  any  of  them  wishes  to  Join 
in  the  rMjly  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Represen^tlve  of  Ecuador.  The  Repre- 
sentative of  Ecuador. 

Mr.  JAcoME.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  Infinitely  grateful  for  this  reply 
which  is  truly  promising  because  it  has  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  that  every  human  be- 
ing has  who  knows  the  tragedy  of  a  civil  war; 
that  those  persons  who  have  stained  their 
country  with  blood  and  caused  so  many 
deaths,  who  have  seen  so  much  suffering  and 
caused  so  much  suffering,  would  now  have 
reached  the  moment  of  longing  for  peace 
and  perhaps  each  of  them  feeling  remorse  for 
the  sufferings  and  the  misfortunes  they  have 
caused.  This  is  an  eminently  human  re- 
action that  we  all  know.  But  I  am  equally 
satisfied  to  hear  that  both  parties  rest  their 
faith  in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  but  I 
have  now  seen  a  report,  a  report  concerning 
the  statements  made  by  Colonel  Caamano 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  not  accept  the 
Inter-American  Force  established  by  the  last 
resolution  of  this  Meeting  of  Consultation. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  also  seems  that 
Colonel  Caamano  and  his  partisans  have  not 
accepted  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Hence,  would  not  perhaps  Colonel  Caamano. 
and  in  the  end  all  Dominicans,  whatever 
their  Ideologies  and  whatever  the  barricade 
on  which  they  have  stood,  prefer  a  mission 
of  peace  to  a  mission  of  guns?  We  might 
think  of  a  permanent  peace  mission  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  which 
would  receive  the  same  impressions  but 
which  would  be  seeking  a  concrete  formula 
to  bring  those  parties  together  who  wish  to 
reach  an  understanding  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  not  feeling  pressured  by  arms 
or  ilot  having  the  Inward  suspicion  that 
those  arms  are  playing  the  game  of  their  ad- 
versaries. I  should  like  and  I  venture  to  put 
this  question  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  beg  your  pardon,  as  tired  and 
fatigued  as  you  all  must  be,  for  still  abusing 
your  time  with  these  questions.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  said  something,  a  little 
circumstantially,  in  replying  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  regard- 
ing this  concern  that  troubles  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Ecuador.  Here  is  the  most  Important 
Instance  for  telling  the  whole  truth,  not  part 
of  It.  And  I  am  going  to  tell  how  I  saw  It. 
The  effort — I  said — is  mutual  and  so  Is  the 
desire  to  attain  peace,  Mr.  Ambassador,  but 
It  is  not  that  I  suspect  but  that  I  am  certain 
that  the  two  sides  in  the  struggle  are  not  con- 
trolling their  movement,  because  the  cease- 
fire was  accepted  by  the  fighting  groups;  but 
an  uncontrollable  ingredient  conspired 
against  the  carrying  out  of  the  act  of  Santo 
Domingo,    an   element   that   history   shows 


does  not  find  a*  solution  by  peaceful  means 
and  that  grows  larger  whenever  attempts  at 
reaching  peace  are  made,  because  what  will 
happen,  to  a  great  extent,  is  what  happened 
to  us,  in  parleying  for  peace,  with  an  abso- 
lute cease-fire  by  the  commands  so  as  to  talk 
with  the  peace  mission,  but  we  had  to  parley 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  under  Incessant  nia- 
chlnegun  and  rifle  fire.  Who  did  that? 
Colonel  Caamano?  I  think  not,  categorically 
no. 

It  is  the  sniper  ingredient,  because  in  a 
town  where  arms  are  handed  out  to  civilians, 
there  can  be  only  two  forms  of  control :  either 
when  the  civilians  lay  down  their  arms  and 
surrender  thenj^wiUingly,  or  when  this  Is 
achieved  by  a  force  superior  to  the  civilian 
force.  Let  all  of  you  ponder  the  difficult 
task  of  imagining  a  peace  attempt,  in  whicli 
we  again  have  the  signatures  of  the  two 
parties,  we  have  the  security  zone,  and  the 
Incident  Is  being  provoked  as  a  factor  break- 
ing out  into  a  tremendous  catastrophe.  I 
honestly  confess  that  until  now  I  could  not 
explain  how  something  much  worse  did  not 
occur.  The  provocation  of  the  snipers  is 
constant.  There  are  among  them,  no  doubt, 
the  two  classes  of  snipers  that  there  are  in 
such  events:  those  who  grab  a  gun  and  con- 
tinue using  it  with  a  resentment  that  no 
reasoning  will  lead  them  to  lay  It  down,  and 
those  who  continue  using  it  with  the  resent- 
ment of  one  who  cannot  control  the  revolt 
That  Is,  these  are  factors  that  cannot  be 
controlled  by  a  mission  no  matter  what  flag 
of  peace  It  carries. 

The  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  ■.vill 
not  achieve  peace  until  it  can  be  imposed  in 
a  climate  where  conditions  in  a  peaceful 
Santo  Domingo  exist  for  the  recovery  of  in- 
stitutional normality  in  the  country.  Sin- 
cerely, Mr.  Ambassador,  in  the  choice  that 
you  have  given  me  I  sacrifice  my  wish— 
which  is  equal  to  yours — to  a  realistic  con- 
cept that  one  can  only  appreciate,  unfortu- 
nately, by  having  been  there.  We  wished. 
and  we  five  ambassadors  who  were  on  the 
mission  mentioned  it  many  times  to  one  an- 
other, that  all  of  you  could  have  been  there, 
that  not  one  had  been  missing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  you  could  have  been  at  the  scene 
of.  events  to  see  what  we  were  seeing.  In 
the  tremendous  confusion,  in  which  It  is  difii- 
cult  to  find  the  thread  that  would  open  the 
knot  we  were  trying  to  untie,  where  there  is 
political  and  military  confusion,  economic 
disaster,  confused  people,  general  anguish. 
no  one  can  find  the  ingredient  for  guidance. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  it  is  urgent 
to  seek  peace  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  to  tarry  as  little  as  possible  in  discussion, 
because  every  hour  of  discussion  is  an  hour 
you  give  to  someone  who,  with  good  or  evil 
intentions,  could  still  pull  the  trigger  th.it 
would  prevent  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo 
from  being  fulfilled.  This  Is  my  personal  im- 
pression. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of 
Ecuador  has  nothing  more  that  he  wants 
to  say?  I  recognize  the  Representative  of 
Uruguay.  Ambassador  Emilio  Orlbe. 

Mr.  Oribe  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Uru- 
guay). Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
adopt  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Amb.is- 
sadors  who  have  spoken  before  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Committee  on  Its  work  .md 
expressing  the  admiration  of  my  delegation 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have  performed 
this  first  part  of  their  task.  And  so,  our 
warmest  congratulations  to  all  of  them 
Since  It  Is  Inte,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
confine  myself  to  some  very  specific  ques- 
tions. The  first  of  the  questions  is  as  fol- 
lows: for  this  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  be 
competent  to  take  measures  to  bring  peace 
and  to  carry  forward  the  work  begun,  it  is 
necessary,  above  all,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
Delegation,  to  ascertain  whether  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republic  Is  a  situation 
that  can  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  hemisphere.    This  Is  the  requirement  of 
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Article  19  of  the  Charter  for  carrying  out  col- 
lective action  In  matters  that  normally  are 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
states.  As  Is  known.  Article  19  states:  "Meas- 
ures adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  In  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  do  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
principles  set  forth  In  Articles  15  and  17," 
which  are  those  that  refer  to  noninterven- 
tion. Hence  my  Delegation  believes  that  a 
pronouncement  must  be  made  by  this  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  to  the  effect  that  the 
events  In  the  Dominican  Republic  constitute 
a  situation  that  endangers  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere.  Dejjarting  from 
that  basis,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Commit- 
tee if  It  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the 
case,  that  Is  to  say,  that  the  situation  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 
That  Is  the  first  question. 

The  second  question  Is  as  follows,  Mr. 
President:  the  first  part  of  the  task  with 
which  the  Committee  was  entrusted  has  been 
carried  out,  and.  we  all  congratulate  them. 
We  have  received  a  very  complete  report, 
which  will  be  studied  by  the  delegations  and 
the  foreign  ministries.  There  remains,  then, 
the  second  part  of  the  Committee's  task, 
under  the  letter  b.  whlcfe  reads  as  follows: 
"to  carry  out  an  Investigation  of  all  aspects 
of  the  situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
that  led  to  the  convocation  of  this  Meeting," 
Naturally,  my  Delegation  understands  very 
well  that  this  cannot  be  done  In  one  after- 
noon or  one  day.  However.  I  should  like  to 
ask  simply  if  the  Committee  believes  that 
there  Is  sufficient  evidence  to  Issue  a  report 
on  this  point  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  President.  One  of  the  distinguished 
inembers  of  the  Committee  would  like  to 
rner  to  the  first  question  put  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Uruguay.  Ambassador  Vdzquez 
Carrlzosa,  Representative  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  Vazquez  Carrizosa  (the  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Colombia).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  first  question  is  this:  Is  the  situa- 
tion such  that  it  can  endanger  peace  and 
security'  My  reply  is  yes.  Yes.  there  is  a 
situation  that  endangers  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity. The  reasons  are  very  clear.  A  dis- 
turljance  or  even  a  guerrlUa  action  In  a  mem- 
ber state  where  the  elements  of  order  and 
constituted  authorities  exist  is  not  the  same 
as  in  a  state  where  the  absence  of  the  state 
l»  noted,  evaluated,  and  recorded.  What  Is 
to  be  done,  Mr.  Delegate,  In  the  absence  of 
the  state?  What  does  the  system  do  when 
the  state  does  not  exist?  What  happens 
when  blood  Is  running  In  the  streets?  What 
happens,  Mr.  Delegate,  when  an  American 
country — and  I  am  going  to  speak  quite 
frankly  so  that  you  may  think  about  this 
with  all  the  perspicacity  we  know  you  to 
have— is,  under  these  conditions,  in  the' 
neighborhood  of  Cuba?  Do  we  sit  on  the 
balcony  to  watch  the  end  of  the  tragedy? 

Do  we  all  sit  down  as  if  we  were  at  a  bull- 
fight waiting  for  the  crew  to  come?  What 
are  we  to  do,  Mr.  Delegate?  We  are  In  a 
struggle  against  international  communism; 
and  we  are  In  a  world,  Mr.  Delegate,  ill  which 
America  is  not  even  separated  from  the  other 
continents  even  by  the  ocean.  We  form  part 
of  the  world  and  we  form  part  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  In  the  world.  The  Dominican 
Republic,  like  any  other  country  In  the 
Americas,  Is  a  part  of  the  system,  and  It  Is 
the  system  that  will  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
a  head  of  state  In  any  of  its  members.  The 
matter  and  the  problem  cannot  be  expressed 
In  Juridical  terms.  In  hermeneutlcs,  needed 
to  fit  an  act  Into  a  lawyer's  criterion.  The 
problem  Is  one  of  deep  political  meaning,  of 
profound  significance,  of  hemisphere  impor- 
tance much  more  serious  than  any  of  the 
other  American  revolutions  could  be. 

There  have  been  many  revolutions  in 
America.  There  have  been  revolutions  In 
«ny  country;  there  have  been  some,  I  believe. 
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In  yours,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  Itself  Justifies  the  intervention  of  the 
inter-American  system.    That  has  not  been 
my  theory;  that  has  not  been  the  theory  of 
my  country.    However,  the  acephalous  con- 
dition of  the  state  constitutes  a  problem  that 
has  occurred  on  very  few  occasions.     What 
are  we  to  do,  Mr.  Delegate,   when,  as   the 
report  states,  the  President  of  a  Junta  says: 
"I  cannot  maintain  order  with  respect  to  the 
diplomatic  missions?"    And  what  are  we  to 
do,  Mr.  Delegate,  when  that  Chief  presents 
a  note  in  which  he  requests  the  assistance 
of  another  country  and  confesses  with  the 
sincerity  that  we  have  heard:    "Gentlemen 
of  tlie  Special  Committee,  have  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  asked  me  for  protec- 
tion and  I  did  not  have  the  elements  with 
which  to  protect  them?"    That  is  the  answer 
to  his  first  question.    Now  we  have  the  sec- 
ond  question:    What   Is   happening   to   the 
Investigation?    It  is  very  clear,  Mr.  Delegate. 
The    complex    political    events,    the   mulU- 
tudlnous  situations  are  very  difficult  to  In- 
vestigate.   All  of  us  who  have  had  contact 
with  problems  of  criminology  know  aijout 
mob  psychology:  everything  that  is  studied 
In  the  classroom,  which  Is  very  simple,  an 
investigation  of  a  local  event,  an  individual 
event,  let  us  say. 

However,  when  there  as  mobs,  when  they 
are  In  the  midst  of  great  movement-  an 
Investigation  can  be  conducted.  Investiga- 
tions must  be  carried  out.  But  they  are 
obviously  difficult  Investigations.  I  would 
spare  no  effort  to  support  any  machinery, 
agency,  or  committee  that  would  carry  for- 
ward that  Investigation.  It  would  be  very 
desirable.  But,  of  course,  such  Investiga- 
tions of  complex  events  are  not  very  ^asy. 
because  many  things  have  happened.  Actu- 
ally, two  or  three  revolutions  have  taken 
place.  There  was  the  first  revolt  of  colonels. 
Thefl  there  was  a  revolt  of  a  party;  and  after 
that,  a  revolution  of  a  whole  series  of  guer- 
rilla groups,  so  that  each  one  may  have  a 
different  Impression  of  the  same  event. 

I  think  that,  rather  than  an  Investigation 
of  the  past,  what  is  of  Interest  to  the  Meeting 
of  Consultation  and  what  Is  of  Interest  to 
America  Is  not  the  Investigation  of  the  past, 
but  the  Investigation  of  the  future.  It  is 
the  Investigation  of  the  future  that  interests 
xis.  The  problem  Is  not  to  stop  to  fix  re- 
sponfclblllty,  to  ascertain  who  began  to  shoot 
first,  who  entered  the  National  Palace  first, 
who  opened  the  windows,  who  got  out  the 
machlnegun,  who  saw,  who  heard;  all  that 
would  be  an  Interminable  process  that  would 
fill  many  pages  and  many  records  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  important  thing  is  not  to 
look  backward,  but  to  look  ahead. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of 
Uruguay. 

Mr.  Oribe.  I  thank  Ambassador  V&zquez 
Carrlzosa  for  his  remarks.  He  has  told  me 
Just  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  Brazil. 
Mr.  Penna  Marinro  (the  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  Brazil).  Yes,  Mr.  President.  And 
I  also  want  to  say  to  the  Delegates  that  my 
reply  Is  also  yes.  There  are  two  governments, 
bt(t  each  one  Is  weaker  than  the  other,  com- 
pletely Incapable  and  powerless  to  control 
the  situation  that  prevails  In  the  country. 
Peace  was  made  on  uncertain  terms.  The 
Act  of  Santo  Domingo  Is  not  a  definitive 
peace;  it  Is  a  difficult  truce,  a  temporary 
armistice  that  may  dissolve  at  any  moment. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  suggests,  among 
the  measures  that  In  Its  Judgment  might  be 
adopted  Immediately  by  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Consultation,  the  appointment  of  a  tech- 
nical military  group  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  to  supervise  the  cease-fire,  as  well 
as  other  measures  agreed  to  by  the  parties 
to  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo.  We  must  keep 
watch  over  that  peace  and  create  conditions 
to  prevent  the  struggle  from  breaking  o-it 
again — because  It  could  start  again,  Mr. 
President,  at  any  moment.    Thank  you. 


The  President.  Does  any  other  member  of 
the  Committee  wish  to  speak  on  this  ques- 
tion? The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Am- 
bfssador  Colombo. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  truth  Is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  after  the  words  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Ambassadors  of  BrazU  and  Co- 
lombia, there  Is  very  little  that  I  might  be 
able  to  add;  but  the  responsibility  In- 
volved and  the  Importance  of  the  question  so 
ably  phrased  by  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay 
compel  all  of  us  to  make  clear  our  position 
on  this  question.  When,  among  the  powers 
and  duties,  the  duty  of  investigating  was 
decided  upon,  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
I  felt  the  same  as  I  always  feel  whenever  en 
investigating  committee  is  named.  General- 
ly it  Investigates  nothing;  few.  Indeed,  are 
the  Investigating  or  factfinding  committees 
which,  in  the  parliamentary  life  of  all  of  our 
countries,  show  any  fruitful  Jurisprudence  in 
their  results.  But  this  Investigating  Com- 
mittee did  have  the  possibility  of  good  re- 
sults. And  that  was  because  It  was  aimed  at 
two  fundamental  objectives  that  were  gov- 
erning events  in  the  Dominican  RepuJlic. 

I  understood,  first,  that  the  Investigation 
was  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  danger  re- 
sulting from  the  events,  which  are  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay. 
If  this  was  a  situation  that  did, not  threaten 
the  peace,  we  would  verify  that  'immediately. 
If  the  situation  was  under  the  control  of 
groups  intent  on  stirring  up  tension  in  the 
Americas,  In  a  struggle  In  the  history  of  • 
America,  which  Is  full  of  struggle  between 
brothers,  In  this  Incorrigible  vocation  that  is 
periodically  written  Into  the  history  of  our 
countries,  that  delays  the  advance  of  law  and 
democracy,  then  we  would  verify  it  immedi- 
ately; and  we  have  verified  it. 

This  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
confined  to  the  ^o  well-defined  groups.  But 
the  presence  of  those  uncontrollable  factors, 
which  I  urge  the  Ambassadors  to  analyze  in 
detail,  in  the  evaluation  of  facts  in  order  to 
reach  conclusions,  they  are  going  to  be 
Impressed,  as  we  ourselves  were  impressed. 
,  without  seeing  them;  they  have  become  more 
dangerous  than  the  groups  themselves  put 
together.  To  my  mind,  they  have  become  th? 
element  that  will  determine  the  fate  of  what 
Is  going  to  be  done.  If  those  groups  did  not 
exist,  and  if  those  responsible  for  the  strug- 
gling movements  had  not  confessed  that  they 
cannot  control  them.  In  view  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  security  zone,  freely  agreed  upon 
by  both  parties,  with  a  U.S.  military  force 
that  is  engaged  basically  In  the  process  of 
keeping  custody  over  the  diplomatic  zone. 
I  would  also  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  per- 
haps we  might  be  able  to  delimit  the  process 
and  trust  that  the  peace  would  not  be  so 
obviously  Jeopardized  as  it  Is  In  this  process; 
because  In  all  revolutions,  even  a  small  local 
one,  there  Is  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  the  spark  of  a  process  that  will  affect  the 
peace  of  the  Americas. 

But  the  dimensions  of  this  situation,  with 
elements  of  disturbance  on  both  sides,  who 
are  constantly  lashing  out  against  the  pro- 
tection offered  by  the  security  zone,  and  In 
which,  Mr.  President — and  this  struck  mv 
attention — ^there  Is  still  control  to  prevent 
confrontation  In  a  struggle  that  could  tech- 
nically be  called  a  military  struggle:  or  in 
other  words,  there  Is  no  military  confronta- 
tion between  the  defenders  of  the  zone  and 
the  contending  groups  of  the  civil  struggle. 
And  that  struggle  Is  capable  of  being  un- 
loosed, because  of  the  constant  harassment 
by  those  who  are  seeking  a  way  to  unloose  It. 
Hence,  Mr.  Ambassador,  this  matter  urgently 
demands  that  all  of  us  succeed  In  finding  the 
way  to  resolve  this  situation;  that  we  find 
the  way  to  dispel  the  undeniable  danger  that 
threatens  the  peace  In  this  hemisphere,  which 
Is  the  ptiropse  of  our  organization.  Because 
all  of  these  things  are  Important;  economic 
development,  social  tranquillity.  Justice,  the 
progress  of  the  countries;  but  all  of  them  are 
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the  country?  Fighting  has  taken  place  so 
far  only  In  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  itself, 
but  who  can  assure  us  that  it  will  not  spread 
throughout  the  country? 

The  rebel  command  states  that  they  have 
maintained  peace  there,  because  they  have 
not  wishec"  to  arouse  feelings  In  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  the  Military  Jtinta  In  San 
Isidro  states  that  they  control  the  rest  of  the 
country.  What  Is  the  real  situation?  The 
Committee  did  not  have  time  to  travel 
through  all  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  but 
it  is  evident  that  chaos  exists,  that  the  situ- 
ation is  deteriorating;  it  changes  from  one 
hoiu-  to  the  next;  that  is  clear.  The  day  after 
we  had  an  interview,  under  the  fire  of  snip- 
ers, as  has  been  said  here — with  the  Consti- 
tutionalist Military  Command,  the  next  day, 
I  repeat,  the  Chief  of  that  Command  was 
proclaimed  President  of  the  Republic,  Con- 
stitutional President:  and  the  Military  Junta 
of  San  Isidro,  which  we  had  talked  with  and 
which  signed  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo, 
dpes  not  now  exist,  according  to  reports  ar- 
riving today  through  the  news  agencies.  The 
teletype  has  Just  brought  for  example,  a  cable 
reading:  "Domingo  Imbert,  President  of  the 
new  Five-Member  Junta,  quickly  convened 
&  press  conference  and  called  for  a  peace- 
making effort  to  rebuild  the  country  and 
restore  national  unity  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  jxjlitical  affiliation."  He 
described  Colonel  Caamano  as  a  good  person- 
al friend. 

The  other  members  of  the  new  Junta  are : 
Julo  Postigo,  61  years  old,  a  lawyer  whom 
some  people  consider  a  militant  in  the 
Revolutionary  Party  of  Juan  Bosch;  Carlos 
Crisella  Polomey.  51  years  old,  governor  of 
one  of  the  provinces  under  the  deposed  re- 
gime of  Donald  Reld  Cabral;  Alejandro  Seber 
Copo.  41  years  old,  an  engineer;  and  Colonel 
Benoit,  a  member  of  the  previous  Military 
Junta  of  three.  Imbert  did  not  explain  how 
or  why  the  earlier  Junta  resigned,  or  how  the 
new  one  was  formed.  Although  Caamafto 
could  not  be  found  to  give  us  a  statement, 
the  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Party,  Jose 
Pranrisco  Pena  Gomez,  stated  over  the  rebel 
radio  Uit)^t  the  new  group  represented  an 
underhancled  maneuver  against  the  Interests 
of  the  Dominican  people.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  we  constantly  heard  rumors,  stories 
that  got  to  us.  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
Inciting  to  arms  over  the  radio,  even  during 
the  cease-fire. 

The  circumstances  prevailing  in  Santo 
Domingo  are  most  difficult,  tremendously  dif- 
ficult; It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
representatives  were  to  go  and  see  how 
things  are  developing  there  and  how,  In  the 
report  we  have  submitted,  we  cannot  give  an 
exact  picture  of  the  prevailing  situation, 
which  has  disturbed  us  deeply.  The  situa- 
tion undoubtedly  endangers  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  not  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
alone.  The  representative  of  Uruguay  also 
referred  to  the  missions  of  investigation:  and. 
indeed,  among  the  duties  entrusted  to  the 
Committee  was  the  duty  of  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  all  aspects  of  the  situation 
existing  in  the  Dominican  Republic  that  led 
to  the  calling  of  the  Meeting.  But  the  kind 
of  investigation  that  was  asked  is  not  one 
that  can  be  made  In  a  few  hours.  The  Com- 
mittee had  to  give  priority  to  what  demanded 
priority,  and  the  first  thing  was  to  try  to 
restore  peace  and  conditions  of  safety,  to 
restore  things  as  much  as  possible  to  nor- 
mal, under  prevailing  conditions,  In  order 
that  it  could  carry  out  an  investigation  such 
as  we  believed  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
had  requested. 

We  are  in  agreement  that  this  investiga- 
tion should  be  carried  as  far  as  It  Is  desired; 
but  In  the  short  space  of  time  we  were  there, 
and  with  all  the  tasks  we  had;  and  although 
we  sought  opinions  and  points  of  view  on 
various  sides;  although  we  asked  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  to  give  us  their 
views  in  writing,  that  is,  their  views  on  the 


situation  as  they  saw  It;  although  we  asked 
the  disputing  groups  also  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  Meeting  what  they 
considered  the  truth  about  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  also  asked  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  whom  we  Interviewed  to  do  the 
same,  and  did  likewise  with  everyone  with 
whom  we  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  and 
question;  although  we  sought  all  of  the  evi- 
dence that  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  this 
Investigation  and  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  offer  Its  conclusions  to  this  Meeting  of 
Consultation;  despite  all  this,  the  time  wa.s 
very  short  and  we  cannot  give  conclusions 
In  the  report  we  have  Just  submitted,  not 
even  if  we  were  to  be  able  to  change  them  a 
little  later. 

Point.',  of  view  have  been  given  and  infor- 
mation collected,  sometimes  in  personal  con- 
versations, as  mentioned  by  the  Ambass.-idor 
of  Argentina  with  respect  to  his  conversation 
with  Colonel  Caamano,  or  in  conver,";!- 
tions  the  members  of  the  Committee  had 
with  various  persons  on  the  scene;  but  we 
should  also  listen  to  all  parties  concerned,  to 
all  who  want  to  say  something;  and  such  an 
investigation  takes  someltime.  This  is  the 
reply  we  must  give  to^ftie  Ambassador  of 
Uruguay.  With  respecito  this  second  point. 
we  have  done  all  that  we  could  within  the 
short  time  available,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  cease-fire  effective  for  the  protection  of 
refugees  and  those  who  had  taken  asylum. 
and  so  that  food  distribution  could  be  un- 
dertaken, to  bring  In  food,  medicines,  etc, 
that  can  be  distributed  with  the  necessary 
safety.  We  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  in 
a  very  short  time,  but  In  regard  to  investiga- 
tion, we  can  say  that  we  have  scarcely  begun 
And  despite  the  little  that  was  seen,  the 
Committee  has  been  able  to  contribute 
something  In  reply  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  here. 

The  Preshjent.  I  imderstand  that  the 
Representative  of  Uruguay  Is  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  thorough  manner  In  which  the 
interesting  questions  put  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  have  been  answered. 

Mr.  ORBiE.  Of  course.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  once 
again,  and  I  believe  that  what  has  now  been 
said  here  Is  fundamental;  because  the  con- 
viction of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
will  surely  allow  us.  throxtgh  consultation, 
to  take  appropriate  jvieastires  without  getting 
Into  the  problem  of  Intervention. 

The  President.  I  recognize  the  Special 
Delegate   of  Paraguay.   Ambassador  Yodice. 

Mr.  YdDicE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President 
First.  I  wish  to  Join  In  the  words  of  apprecia- 
tion that  have  been  spoken  here  to  the  am- 
bassadors who  composed  our  special  com- 
mittee that  traveled  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
completed  the  great  task  of  which  we  are  so 
provid.  I  am  veVy  happy  that  from  the  first 
time  the  floor  was  requested  until  now  we 
have  had  a  series  of  statements  from  the 
distinguished  ambassadors  on  the  Commit- 
tee, and  their  statements  make  my  congrat- 
ulations even  warmer.  As  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  the  illustrious  Ambassador 
of  Argentina,  Dr.  Ricardo  Colombo,  has  said, 
this  is  the  moment  of  truth  and  the  Deleg.i- 
tion  of  Paraguay  Is  quite  pleased  with  tlie 
action  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Delegation  of  Paraguay,  Mr.  President, 
is  proud  of  this  Committee  because  it  his 
In  the  first  place,  effectively  carried  out  the 
peacemaking  aspect  of  its  mission  as  fully  as 
Is  possible;  it  is  proud  of  this  Committee 
because  It  has  Justified  the  confidence  of 
the  Paraguayan  Delegation  placed  In  it.  in- 
asmuch as  the  distinguished  ambassadors 
who  composed  it,  whose  ability  and  inter- 
American  spirit  all  of  us  know,  as  was  sr.itl 
when  the  committee's  membership  was  ap- 
proved, would  determine  whether  or  not  in- 
ternational communism  had  a  part  In  the 
bloody  events  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
If  the  distinguished  Representative  of  Mex- 
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Ico  had  not  raised  the  question  he  did  on  the 
matter.  I  would  have  done  so.  I  might,  how- 
ever, have  put  it  differently,  since  I  would 
not  have  confined  myself  to  Inquiring  as  to 
'  the  possibility  of  Communist  intervention 
in  a  specific  group,  but  would  have  extended 
the  inquiry  to  all  aspects  of  the  serious  con- 
flict that  the  Dominican  people  ;-re  under- 
going today. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay,  as  I  stated 
clearly  when  approval  was  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  collective  inter-American 
force,  believed  from  the  beginning  that  con- 
tinental security  was  at  stake.  The  replies 
by  the  Ambassadors  composing  the  Commit- 
tee reporting  today  on  certain  questions  re- 
garding these  delicate  aspects  of  the  Domini- 
can situation  have  been  categorical.  My 
government  was  right.  Continental  security 
is  threatened.  The  danger  existed,  and  still 
exists,  that  chaos  and  anarchy  will  permit 
international  communism  to  transform  the 
I  /  Dominican  Republic  Into  another  Cuba. 
With  his  customary  clarity,  courage,  and  en- 
ergy, the  Ambassador  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Al- 
fredo Vazquez  Carrlzosa,  has  categorically 
mentioned  the  highly  political  nattire  of  the 
problem  we  are  facing.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  he  has 
rightly  said  that  the  peace  of  America  is 
threatened,  that  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  threatened,  and  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  another  Cuba,  another  Com- 
munist government  in  the  hemisphere  will 
arise  out  of  the  chaos  and  anarchy  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

We  are  proud  of  the  action  of  our  commit- 
tee, because,  as  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay 
said,  it  Is  helping  to  clarify  the  problem  we 
are  facing.  Paraguay  had  no  doubts  when 
it  voted  on  the  resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  force.  As  I 
said:  "The  Government  of  Paraguay  ap- 
proves the  sending  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  considering  that  this  does 
not  imply  armed  Intervention  prejudicial  to 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  Do- 
minican people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  a  measure  of  hemispheric  d^pnse 
against  the  intervention  of  Castro-Coffinu- 
nlst  forces.  The  Government  of  Paraguay  Is 
aware  that  U.S.  armed  Intervention  has  been 
necessary  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  prevent- 
ing extracontlnental  and  Cuban  forces  and 
funds  from  annulling  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple's right  of  self-determination,  since  it 
was  evident  that  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  to  act  rapidly  and 
energetically.  The  Government  of  Paraguay 
reaffirms  its  support  of  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  hemispheric  force  and  will 
participate  in  it  If  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  governments  of  the  member  states  do 
likewise." 

Mr.  President,  If  there  Is  anything  to  re- 
gret it  is  that,  for  the  time  being,  this  valu- 
able, clear  explanation  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  Dominican  problem  furnished  to  us 
by  our  committee  is  known  only  to  the  dele- 
gates of  this  Meeting  of  Consultation. 

Obviously  we  are  going  to  come  to  a  mo- 
ment when  the  enlightened  Judgment  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Delegates,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  decide  that  these  vital  conclusions 
reached  by  our  Committee  should  be  known 
by  all  of  the  Americas,  by  all  of  the  people 
of  the  hemisphere.  Because  for  my  Dele- 
gation. Mr.  President,  these  conclusions, 
which  appear  in  the  written  report  and  In 
the  replies  to  the  questions  posed  here, 
should  not  be  known  only  by  the  Delegates; 
they  should  be  known  by  all  the  people.  I 
emphasize  this  point  because  I  am  proud 
that  my  Delegation,  from  the  very  beginning, 
has  been  concerned  and  has  established  a 
position  with  regard  to  the  seriousness  of 
'he  conflict.  In  view  of  the  intervention  of 
International  communism  in  the  Dominican 
events. 

Once  more,  I  congratulate  the  members  of 
our  Committee;    I   am   confident   that  the 


conclusions  they  now  bring  to  us  frqm  their 
trip  to  Santo  Domingo  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  bring  will  greatly  help  this  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation.  The  inter-American 
system  must  find  the  permanent  solution  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
of  Ecuador  In  order  to  bring  about  a  return 
of  constitutionality  In  the  sister  Dominican 
Republic,  a  return  of  the  reign  of  representa- 
tive democracy  and  of  hiunan  rights,  and  of 
all  those  Inalienable  principles  of  sovereign 
peoples  that  motivate  the  resolutions  of  this 
Meeting  of  Consultation  in  dealing  with  the 
Dominican  problem.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  with  the  clarity  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Committee  we  shall  be  walking 
on  firmer  ground.  The  basic  conclusion  that 
I  want  drawn  from  this  statement  I  am  now 
making  is  that  we  should  act  on  the  basis 
of  these  Important  conclusions  furnished  to 
us  by  the  Committee;  not  only  the  conclu- 
sions appearing  in  the  report  that  has  been 
distributed,  but  also  those  verbally  expressed 
tonight  by  the  members  of  the  Committee.  I 
repeat  my  congratulations  to  the  ambassa- 
dors and  my  confidence  that  these  highly 
important  conclusions  will  shortly  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Americas.  Many 
thanks,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
Venezuela).  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
a  motion. 

The  President.  What  is  the  motion  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela? 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  Mr.  President,  two  days 
ago  when  It  was  desired  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  problem,  I  asked  this 
distii^ulshed  meeting  to  await  the  return  of 
the  Committee,  so  that  we  mlg:  t  question 
it  and  hear  what  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
and  highly  Important  report.  On  behalf 
of  my  government,  I  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  th^ 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made.  I  now  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  point: 
perhaps  this  session  should  devote  Itself  ex- 
clusively to  questions  and  answers,  so  that 
by  speeding  things  up  we  can  obtain  the  In- 
formation as  precisely  as  possible,  leaving 
basic  statements  and  studies  of  possible 
solutions  until  tomorrow's  plenary;  other- 
wise, we  shall  have  to  repeat  many  of  the 
things  already  said  here.  This  Is  my  mo- 
tion, Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Chair 
entirely  agrees  with  you.  It  would  really  be 
Interesting  to  devote  ourselves  to  question- 
ing the  honorable  Committee  and  Its  distin- 
guished members,  and  the  answers  that  they 
give  us  will  be  very  edifying. 

Time  goes  on,  and  we  must  take  advantage 
of  the  privacy  of  this  meeting  precisely  to 
present  this  type  of  questions  and,  in  this 
same  confidential  setting,  to  obtain  the  an- 
swers of  the  distinguished  Committee  mem- 
bers. Naturally,  the  occasion  will  come  for 
us  to  make  detailed  statements  on  liehalf  of 
our  governments  on  the  text  of  the  impor- 
tant report  presented  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  Committee.  I  offer  the  floor  to  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Chile. 

Mr.  Magnet  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Chile) . 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  The  opinion  that 
the  President  has  Just  expressed  so  wisely 
is  In  complete  accord  with  what  I  am  about 
to  say  now.  Although,  for  reasons  clearly  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  the  Delegation  of  Chile 
abstained  from  voting  for  the  establishment 
of  the  committee  that  has  now  returned  to 
our  midst,  I  can  do  no  less  than  corroborate, 
briefly  but  sincerely,  the  expressions  of  praise 
that  the  committee  has  earned.  Moreover, 
the  position  taken  by  my  country  does  not 
inhibit  me,  for  everyone's  benefit,  from  ask- 
ing some  questions  that  are  of  interest  to  my 
country,  and,  as  I  understand,  to  the  others 
as  well.  In  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President  in  his  statement, 
mention  is  made  of  a  security  zone  In  that 
city,  whose  limits  would  be  indicated  In  a 
plan  appended  to  thU  document.    Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  believe  that  this  security  zone  Is  a 
highly  Important  factor  in  the  cease-fire  that 
has  been  obtained  and  that  a  clear  delinea- 
tion of  this  zone  and  knowledge  of  it,  cot 
Just  by  the  parties  Involved  but  by  everyone, 
will  be  very  helpful  in  forming  an  Idea  of 
what  might  happen  If,  as  may  be  feared,  this 
security  zone  were  violated.  If  acceptable 
to  the  Committee,  I  would  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  plan  not  only  be  incorporated 
into  the  Act,  but  also  circulated  by  the  sec- 
retariat as  soon  as  possible. 

The  President.  I  ask;  I  imagine  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  wishes  to  reply 
to  Ambassador  Magnet's  question. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  Committee,  through  me, 
reports  that  the  map  is  now  being  distrib- 
uted, and  I  apologize  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Chile  because  It  was  not  attached  to  the  re- 
port when  this  was  distributed.  The  expla- 
nation may  lie  in  the  undeserved  expression 
of  appreciation  for  the  Committee's  work, 
on  the  part  of  the  Ambassador.  Material 
difficulties  prevented  distribution,  but  I  now 
present  the  map  to  the  Chair  so  that,  as  the 
Ambassador  of  Chile  has  wisely  requested,  it 
may  be  distributed  as  soon  as  possible,  since 
it  Is  necessary  for  the  proper  Information  of 
the  Ambassadors. 

The  President.  The  Chair  shall  proceed 
accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ambassador  Co- 
lombo. 

Mr.  Magnet.  I  wish  to  explain  that  my 
words  did  not  imply  the  slightest  criticism 
or  reproach  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  wish  to  make  quite  clear 
that  I  have  not  even  remotely  suspected 
such  an  attitude  from  one  whom  I  know  to 
be  a  gentleman  and  distinguished  ambassa- 
dor who  honors  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 
The  PREsmENT.  Your  second  question,  Mr. 
Ambassador. 

Mr*  Magnet.  It  is  more  than  a  question. 
Mr.  President,  to  try  to  achieve  some  kind  of 
friendship.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  both 
from  the  text  and  the  context  of  the  report 
we  have  Just  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
especially  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo — with 
which  we  were  already  acquainted  and  which 
is  contained  in  the  report  signed  on  May  5 — 
that  there  is  not,  nor  was  there  on  that  date 
a  constituted  government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  able  to  represent  the  country,  but 
two  parties  or  conflicting  factions.  The 
committee,  with  the  knowledge  it  gained 
through  Its  on-the-spot  activity,  and  with 
its  spirit  of  impartiality,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  hear  the  two  parties  or  factions  in 
order  to  reach  some  useful  result.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
through  you  Mr.  President,  if  the  evidence 
that  has  been  gathered  corresponds  to  the 
truth.  ">i 

The  President.  Shall  I  refer  the  question 
to  the  Chairman  or  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee? 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  think  that,  in  subsUnce, 
we  have  already  answered  the  Ambassador's 
question.  That  Is,  all  of  us  Committee  mem- 
bers have  confirmed  the  Impression  of  chaos 
that  we  found  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  complete  lack  of  authority,  the  existence 
of  two  groups  that  appeared  to  be  standard- 
bearers  in  the  conflict  and  with  whom  we  felt 
Impelled  to  establish  immediate  contact 
I  do  not  know  if  this  wUl  satisfy  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  I  wish  he  would  let  me  know  if  he 
has  any  doubts  that  I  can  clear  up. 

The  President.  What  does  the  Ambassador 
of  Chile  have  to  say? 
Mr.  Magnet.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  the 

Ambassador    has  said    confirms   what   I 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  think  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  ques- 
tion?   Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Magnet.  If  it  is  not  an  imposition  on 
you  or  on  the  meeting,  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  tell  us  how  many  asylees  or  refu- 
gees still  remain  In  the  embassies  In  Santo 
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Domingo.  If  It  has  been  abl  s 
Information. 

Mr.   Colombo.  The   truth 
time.   Mr.    Ambassador,   it 
answer  your  question 
the  evacuation  of  asylees  haa 
I  have  information  regardlnjg 
my  embassy:  there  were  14 
been  able  to  leave.    That  Is 
cording  to  the  help  received 
becaxise  the  asylees  take  adv 
lug  planes  in  order  to 
portation:  therefore,  at  this 
be    practically 
time  that  has  elapsed  since 
say  how  many  asylees  have  ' 
the  country.    Fourteen  have 

The  Peisident.  Is  the 
fied? 

Mr.  Magnet.  I  hope  I  am 
8ist«nt,  Mr.  President,  but 
testimony  of  the  other 
mittee  we  might  obtain  an 
ure,  at  least. 

The  Special  Dklegate  or 
bassador  of  Chile,  I  wish  to 
Jn  the  Embassy  of  Brazil 
eight  asylees.  of  which  on 
leave  the  Dominican 
thirty-two  told  us  that  thejj 
await  the  return  of   normal 
their  country.    Therefore, 
our  embassy  left  the 

The  President.  Does 
Carrlzosa  wish  to  contribu 
Mr.  VAsQt/EZ  Carrizosa  ( 
gate  of   Colombia).     There 
asylees  in  the  Embassy  of 
Domingo,   some  of  whom 
leave  Dominican   territory 
especially  women  and 
on  the  plane  that  brought 
and  medical  equipment. 

The  President.  The 
mala. 

Mr.  Garcia  Bauer.  There 
the  Embassy  of  GuatemaU 
left.     There  are  now  19 
who  will  be  evacuated  as 
the  plane  arriving  from 
and  medicines.    The 
been  informed  of  this. 

Mr.  Magnet.  Mr.  PresldeE|t 
on  record  my  gratification 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  of 
since  so  many  of  them  baye 
abandon  their  country,  in 
valUng  chaos. 

The  President.  We  give 
Representative   of  El 
Clalrmont  Duefias. 

Mr.  Clairmont  Duei^as 
gate  of  El  Salvador) 
dent.    I  am  going  to  ask 
wish  at  this  time  to  express 
appreciation  for  the 
Committee  in  the  face  of 
In   the   Dominican   Repubic 
gentlemen.    The  question 
I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
to  the  civilian  population, 
members    of   the   Commltt  :e 
then  had  sufficient  time  t( 
this  distribution  was   mad  e 
source.  If  it  Is  known. 
was  made  Indiscriminately 
any  specla>  tendencies 
originators  of  this 
very  much. 

The  President.  I  refer 
members  of  the  Committa 
dor  of  Brazil,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  Psnna  Marinho.  Mr 
to  reply  to  the  question 
bassador  of  El   Salvador, 
precarious    bases,   because 
we  received  was  precarlou  i 
contradictory.     There  was, 
mon   consensus   In   these 
arsenal  of  weapons  had 
to  It  was  given  to  the 
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the  civilian  poptilation,  a  part  of  which  was 
controlled  by  Colonel  Caamafio,  was  armed 
with  automatic  weapons  considered  by  sev- 
eral authorities  we  Interviewed  as  the  best 
and  moat  modern  ezlatlng  In  the  DcHninlcan 
Republic.  And  we  were  able  to  ascertain, 
when  we  opened  negotiations  with  the  group 
led  by  the  Commander  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government,  Colonel  Caamano,  we  were  able 
to  see  various  persons,  teenagers,  women,  all 
armed  with  machineguns,  forming  small 
groups  in  the  streets  of  the  neighborhoods  of 
Santo  Domingo  that  were  under  the  control 
of  the  rebels.  And  so  there  waa  a  distribu- 
tion made  of  all  the  weapon^  that  were 
stored  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Dorrtinican  Re- 
public to  the  civilian  population  that  sup- 
ported Colonel  Caamaaos  group.  This  is 
the  information  we  were  able  to  gather  by 
means  of  the  contacts  we  had  with  the  vari- 
ous authorities  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  P'resident.  Ambassador  Vazquez  Car- 
rizosa, Special  Delegate  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  'vAz<jcEZ  Carrizosa.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
give  an  opinion  on  the  way  In  which  the 
weapons  were  distributed,  but  the  truth  is 
that  In  the  sector  of  the  city  where  Colonel 
Caamano's  command  was  located,  the  pres- 
ence of  weapons,  of  machineguns,  was  visi- 
ble and  clear;  of  all  citizens  In  the  streets 
and  of  all  who  were  aroimd  us,  each  citi- 
zen carried  a  machinegun,  so  the  >weap- 
ons  were  as  niimeroxis  as  the  persons  who 
were  around  us.     Thank  you. 

The  President.  Does  the  Ambassador  of 
Guatemala  wish  to  give  any  opinion  In  this 
respect? 

Mr.  GarcIa  Bauer.  Yes,  of  course  It  could 
be  seen  In  the  city,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
that  automatic  and  other  weapons  were  in 
the  hands  of  many  young  civilians,  and  even 
of  women.  Now,  according  to  information  I 
received  early  Sunday  morning,  April  25, 
many  young  civilians  were  armed  with  auto- 
matic weapons  from  the  16  de  Agosto  Camp. 
The  PKEsiDEtrr.  The  Representative  of  El 
Salvador,  Mr.  Clalrmont  Dueiias. 

Mr.  Clairmont  Duenas.  Thank  you,  fel- 
low Delegates.  I  have  a  second  question.  If 
the  President  will  permit  me.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  members  of  the  Conunittee  If  they 
have  seen,  foreseen,  or  gathered,  according 
to  how  we  use  the  term,  the  posslblUty 
that  the  sector  controlled  by  Colonel  Ca- 
amafio  is  receiving  weapons  supplied  by  an- 
other country,  not  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic— from  another  country,  let  us  say,  Cuba — 
or  is  It  using  the  weapons  that  they  have 
there  at  this  time. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of  Co- 
lombia, Ambassador  Vazquez  Carrizosa. 

Mr.  VAZQtJEZ  Carrizosa.  There  Is  such  a 
profusion  of  machineguns  In  the  sector  of 
the  city  that  we  visited  that  In  reality  the 
importation  of  this  Item  1^  unnecessary. 

The  President.  The  representatives  who 
may  wish  to  add  something  to  the  reply. 
The  Representative  of  Venezuela,  Ambassa- 
dor Tejera  Paris,  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  Mr.  Presidont,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Committee  two  questions, 
the  first  precisely  about  arms.  Did  the  Com- 
mittee learn  of  the  existence,  or  was  It  able 
to  verify  that  there  Is  some  system  of  dis- 
tribution or  some  Inventory  wfafireby.  In  the 
forthcoming  peacemaking  activities,  it  could 
check  what  part  of  the  arms  has  been  re- 
turned? My  experience  In  such  matters  has 
been  that  It  is  possible  to  have  a  very  large 
part  of  .the  arms^lven  to  civilians  ^etumed,^ 
and  then,  by  a  supplementary  house-to- 
house  search  they  can  be  controlled.  In 
general,  the  military  are  very  good  bureau- 
crats; they  generally  make  inventories,  and 
so  the  question  I  ask  Is  not  absurd. 

The  President.  I  refer  the  question  to  Am- 
bassador Colombo,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Colombo.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
asked  by  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela   I   have   also   asked    the    various 


bands  or  groups  in  Santo  Domingo.    All  of 
them  were  very  sorry  that  they  could  not 
provide  me  with  accurate  pieces  of  evidence, 
which  would  have  been  very  valuable.     When 
we  were  about  to  leave.  In  connection  with 
the  activities  reported  on  In  our  dispatch, 
our  report,  the  only  part  on  which  we  ob- 
tained  a  reply   that   wovUd   help   allay   the 
Ambassador's  fears  was  given  by  the  United 
States,  when  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  In  Santo  Domingo  told  me  that  many 
of  those  who  are  arriving  In  the  seciurlty  zone 
bring  arms  with  them  and  turn  them  In.    I 
tried  to  go  further  Into  this  question  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  arms.     The  reply  was 
not  definite.    I  was  told  merely  that  this  was 
a  report  that  he  had  received  from  General 
Palmer,  who  had  told  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United    States    that    they    had    a    certain 
amount  of  arms  that  were  being  turned  in 
by  people  who  were  arrlvins  in  the  zone  for 
diverse  reasons,  many  of  whom  were  coming 
in  searih  of  food  or  medical  care  and  who 
were  voluntarily  turning  In  their  weapons. 
This  Is  the  only  thing  I  can  say,  but  I  believe 
that  I  have  contributed  something  to  allay 
your  fears,  Mr.  Ambassador;   nothing  more. 
Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  Thank  yoti  very  much, 
Mr.    President.    The   other   question   would 
be  this:  I  was  very  favorably  Impressed  and 
feel   optimistic  at   the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee noted  among  both  the  Constitution- 
alists and  the  rebels  a  fervent  fleslre  to  have  -^ 
the  CAS  Intervene  to  seek  a  solution;   and^ 
that  even,  according  to  what  I  think  I  heard 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  say.  Colonel 
Caamano  himself  said  that  he  rejected  the 
Security  Council  solution  and  preferred  an 
CAS  solution,  because  it  belongs  to  the  sys- 
tem.    Now  I   should   like   to  ask   you  this; 
Did  the  Committee  explore  the  possibility. 
or  did  It  hear  of  any  methodology  of  any 
special  system,  for  example,  the  presence  of 
a  high  commission  of  eminent  persons  or  a 
Iilgh  commission  of  good  oflBces  that  could 
assist  In  returning  the  country  to  consti- 
tutional normalcy  now?     Does  the  Commit- 
tee believe  that  there  would  be  some  possi- 
bility  that   such   a   solution   would   be   ac- 
ceptable   to    all    the    bands    In    confiict?    I 
understand  that  now  there  Is  another  change 
in  the  country. 

The  President.  I  refer  the  question  to  the 
Committee  members.  Mr.  Vizquez  Carri- 
zosa. please. 

Mr.  VAZQUEZ  Carrizosa.  It  is  still  prema- 
ture to  go  Into  that.  Of  course,  we  can  finJ 
evidence  of  contact,  points  of  common  ref- 
erence, but  within  an  atmosphere  of  tension 
and  anxiety  such  as  stirrounded  us,  it  Is 
difficult  right  now  to  think  of  formulas  for 
a  government  that  might  unite  the  two 
parts.  I  do  not  exclude  It  as  a  possibility 
for  the  future,  but  apart  from  a  similar 
reference  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  I  think  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  Com- 
mittee (although  my  colleagues  may  believe 
otherwise)  to  answer  that  question  more 
precisely.  No  system  came  Into  view.  The 
thing  Is  It  was  not  our  Job  to  Investigate 
political  conditions  of  a  new  government. 
Our  mission,  which  was  precisely  set  forth 
by  the  resolution  of  May  1,  was  to  obtain  a 
cease-fire,  guarantees  for  the  departure  of 
refugees,  and  safe  conditions  for  the  em- 
bassies, and  also  to  organize  humanitarian 
aid.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
of  May  1  did  not  authorize  us  to  enter  into 
discussion  ox  matters  that  are  the  concern 
of  the  Dominican  people,  and  personally, 
my  theory  Is  that  our  mission  was  essentially 
to  bring  about  peace — not  to  prejudge  the 
will  of  the  Dominicans  regarding  their  own 
future;   at  least,  that  Is  my  reasoning. 

The  President.  The  floor  goes  to  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Guatemala,  member  of  the 
Committee,  to  reply  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Tejera  Paris. 

Mr.  GarcIa  Bauer.  There  ifi  no  better  way 
to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Venezuela  than  to  refer  him  to  the 
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terms  of  reference  of  the  May  1  resolution  of 
this  meeting.  The  work  mentioned  by  the 
Representative  of  Venezuela  is  not  found  In 
the  terms  of  reference,  and  consequently,  the 
Committee  was  prohibited  from  entering  into 
that  area.  Undoubtedly,  and  this  we  have 
already  said,  there  is  a  desire  for  under- 
standing; there  is  an  evident  wish  for  peace, 
since  a  number  of  relationships  are  Involved; 
there  are  people,  friends  of  one  side  and  of 
the  other.  The  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
told  us  of  how,  through  him,  splendid  acts 
of  humanltarianism  had  been  performed. 
People  asked  him  about  their  friends  ru- 
mored to  be  wounded  or  dead,  and  he  was 
able  to  give  them  explanation  and  set  their 
minds  at  rest.  In  other  words,  that  atmos- 
phere has  existed,  and  If  the  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela,  for  example,  remembers  the  cable 
that  I  read  earlier.  It  mentioned  one  of  the 
members  of  this  new  Junta  who  described 
Caamafio  as  a  personal  friend,  and  also  men- 
tioned a  lawyer,  whom  some  think  to  be  a 
militant  partisan  of  the  revolutionary  party 
of  Juan  Bosch.  In  other  words,  it  shows  that 
there  Is  a  desire  for  understanding,  that  that 
desire  is  evident,  and,  of  course,  that  there 
Is  faith  in  the  Inter-American  system.  How 
is  that  desire  to  be  channeled?  How  can  the 
OAS  help  to  solve  that  problem  that  essen- 
tially must  be  solved  by  the  Dominicans 
themselves?  That  is  something  that  must 
be  considered  at  an  opportune  time  by  the 
system,  by  the  organs  of  the  system.  I 
yield  the  floor  to  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris. 
The  President.  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Venezuela  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  I  first  want  to  explain 
that  my  question  was  not  Intended  as  crit- 
icism of  the  Committee,  nor  did  I  think  that 
It  could  have  wished  to  go  beyond  its  terms 
of  reference.  I  was  only  referring — perhaps 
I  did  not  explain  myself  clearly — to  the  Idea 
proposed  Informally  by  the  Delegation  of 
Costa  Rica — I  don't  know  If  all  of  you  know 
about  this — for  setting  up  a  delegated  com- 
mittee, a  committee  that,  by  delegation  of 
this  conference,  would  go  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
second  part  of  the  task  of  reestablishing 
peace— that  Is,  the  admimstratlon  of  the 
mechanics  of  reestablishing  peace  and  a  re- 
turn to  Institutional  normality,  not  ■'.he  for- 
mation of  a  government  and  other  such  mat- 
ters. Then  I  asked  myself  If  such  an  Idea 
had  already  occurred  to  other  countries  In 
some  form  or  other,  since  such  Ideas  are 
normal.  That  was  my  question.  Now,  I  have 
a  third  one. 

The  PREsmENT.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Ambassador  Colombo,  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  answer  these  questions. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  want  to  say  a  couple  of 
words  regarding  this  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  of  Venezuela.     I  share 
the  opinion   Just   expressed   by  Ambassador 
Garcia  Bauer  that  our  Immediate  Job  was  to 
obtain  a  prompt  peace.     Also,  we  were  ob- 
sessed with  the  fact — as  undoubtedly  every- 
one else  was,  without  exception— that  the 
solution  to  the  Dominican  Republic's  polit- 
ical problem  should  be  in  complete  keeping 
with  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples,  and  that  In  the  last  analysis  It  was 
the  Dominicans   who   must   determine    the 
direction  of  their  Institutional  Ufe.    For  us. 
It  has  been  enough  to  know  that  they  respect 
the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  system 
and  that  the  system   assures   the  solution. 
But,  Mr.  President,  vrith  all  respect  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela,  neither  do  I  think 
that  this  Is  the  time  to  start  discussing  these 
matters,  since,  precisely  for  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Ambassador  earlier,  we  shotild  con- 
centrate on  the  report  and  on  the  questions 
and  answers  from  the  Ambassadors  and  the 
Committee  members  respectively. 

The   President.  The    Special    Delegate   of 
Venezuela  haa  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  I  Just  want  some  per- 
sonal Information,  as  all  of  us  do.    And  an- 


other thing.  From  my  own  country's  experi- 
ence, especially  dtirlng  the  dictatorship  of 
P^rez  Jimenez,  Communist  infiltration  Is 
generally  chaotic  everywhere  and  tries  to 
produce  chaos  In  the  various  factions.  Ex- 
perience shows  us  that  it  is  much  easier  and 
more  common  for  Communists  to  ally  them- 
selves with  elements  of  the  extreme  right 
than  with  liberal  ones.  And  so  I  ask  whether 
the  Committee  noted  or  Inquired  as  to  the 
presence  of  agents  and  provocateurs  on  the 
side  of  Benolt,  Wessln  y  Wessln,  and  com- 
pany, or  whether  they  Investigated  the 
presence  of  Communists  from  the  other  side, 
because  some  of  their  action  seem — give  the 
impression  of  being — provocations  rather 
than  Judicious  acts. 

The  President.  Would  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  like  to  say  something  In  this 
regard  ? 

Mr.  Colombo.  Thank  you,  yes.  That  also 
is  a  very  pertinent  question,  and  I  think 
that  we  answered  It  to  a  certain  extent  when 
we  acknowledged  the  existence  of  snipers  on 
both  sides.  That  Is,  there  are  snipers  every- 
where; they  are  a  general  disturbing  element 
throughout  the  country,  although  we  can- 
not attribute  to  them  the  particular  Ideology 
mentioned  by  the  Ambassador.  But  It  Is 
apparent  that  anyone  who  plays  the  part  of 
a  sniper  and  has  escaped  the  normal  com- 
mand of  either  of  two  groups  is  following 
his  own  Ideology.  That  Is  all,  Mr.  President 
The  PREsffiENT.  Would  Ambassador  Penna 
Marinho  like  to  comment  on  the  question 
presented  by  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris?  Am- 
bassador V6squez  Carrizosa?  Ambassador 
Bauer?  Would  you  like  to,  Mr.  Ambassador? 
Mr.  VAsQUEz  Carrizosa.  Well,  I  Just  have 
this  thought:  If  there  are  snipers  in  both 
parties,  why  can't  they  be  snipers  of  the 
Wessln  Communists,  or  snipers  of  the  Caa- 
mano rightists,  or  simply  nationalists? 

The  Prestoent.  Is  there  any  comment  on 
these  last  statements,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  should  not  like  to  con- 
tinue this  dialogue  because  that  would  lead 
us  Into  a  maze  of  conjectures,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, but  I  believe,  and  I  will  say.  that  there 
U  a  fundamental  difference:  Colonel  Caa- 
mano's conunands  recognized  the  existence 
of  Communist  elements  that  were  seeking 
to  infiltrate  and  to  gain  control  of  his  move- 
ment— an  affirmation  that  I  did  not  hear, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  any  of  the  members 
heard  It,  from  Colonel  Benolt. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  Maybe  they  are  not  so 
politically  sensitive. 

The  President.  Well,  reportedly  so,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  I  thought  as  much,  but 
I  Just  wanted  to  make  sure.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  President.  Our  thanks  to  you,  Mr. 
Ambassador.  We  shall  now  hear  from  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  Mr 
Bunker.  ^ 

Mr.  Bunker.  I  would  like  to  express  on 
behalf  of  my  delegation,  and  Indeed  on  be- 
half  of  my   Government,   appreciation   and 
praise  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Meeting,  Individually  and  col- 
lectively, who,  under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of    my    friend    and    colleague.    Ambassador 
Colombo,  have  accomplished  so  much  in  so 
brief  a  period,  and  under,  as  they  have  de- 
scribed to  us,  the  most  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances.    We  have  beard  the  report  of 
the  Committee  this  evening,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  Meeting  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  Act  of  'Santo  Domingo  marks  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  what  haa  been 
our  priority  objective  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,    an    agreement    on    an    effective 
cease-fire   In   the   Dominican  Republic.     As 
AmbassadOT  Colombo  has  reported,  the  Sec- 
retary  of   State  haa   communicated    to   the 
Committee  that  the  United  States  supports 
Its  work  In  Santo  Domingo,  and  pledges  to 
cooperate  fully  In  the  observance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo. 


Mr.  Colombo.  Mr.  President,  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  interpreting  equipment, 
because  I  heard  the  English  spoken  by  the 
Ambassador  much  more  loudly  than  the 
Spanish  interpreter  to  whom  I  was  listening. 
The  PREsmENT.  Is  the  Ambassador's  speak- 
er turned  too  high? 

Mr.  Bunker.  Shall  I  proceed?  Well,  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  put  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  the  Committee,  and  the 
answers  of  the  members,  have  shed  further 
light  and  have  made  a  very  great  contribu- 
tion toward  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
situation  existing  in  the  Dominican  Republic; 
a  contribution  so  valuable  that  I  think  it 
should  become  public  knowledge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  that  It  was  agreed  at  our 
previous  meeting  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
private  meetings  and  the  records  would  be- 
come public.  I  trust  that  that  will  be  so  In 
this  case,  because  I  think  the  record  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  provide  a  much  wider 
public  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Committee  has  succeeded  in  taking 
this  first  step  of  major  Importance.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  meeting  can  now  move  to 
a  second  major  stage  of  the  task,  for  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  conditions  return  to  normal  In 
that  tragic  and  torn  country.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  from  what  the  Committee  has  said, 
that  there  Is  today  no  effective  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  Dominican  Republic.  There 
are  contending  forces,  each  In  control  or 
perhaps  quasl-control  in  separate  areas,  but 
no  political  grouping  or  faction  can  lay  a 
well-founded  claim  to  being  the  government 
of  the  country.  I  say  quasl-control  because 
we  had  word  from  otir  Embassy  in  Santo 
Domingo  today  that  the  palace  inside  the 
rebel  zone,  in  which  400  people.  I  believe, 
have  taken  refuge,  had  been  attacked  three 
times  during  the  day.  This  may  be  Indeed 
a  violation  to  the  cease-fire. 

But    It    remains,    Mr.    Chairman,    for    the 
Dominican  people,  with  the  help  of  the  OAS 
to  which  I  understand  they  are  looking,  from 
the  words  of  the  Committee,  to  organize  a 
government  and  to  provide  for  future  con- 
stitutional arrangements  of  their  own  choos- 
ing.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  the  OAS  should  endeavor 
to  assist  patriotic  and  outstanding  citizens 
of  -the  Dominican  Republic,  and  I  am  sure 
they  can  be  found,  to  establish  a  provisional 
government  of  national  unity,  which  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  permanent  representa- 
tive regime  through  democratic  processes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  now  seek  to  find 
paths   of   peace   and   to   build   on    the   base 
which  has   been  established  by  this  act  of 
Santo  Domingo.    I  want  again  to  express  the 
appreciation    of    my    government    for    the 
splendid    work    of   this   Committee    because 
they   have   established,    through    what    they 
have  done  here,  really  the  first  and  essen- 
tial base  for  any  further  progress.     Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  PREsroBNT.  I  recognize  the  Represpnt- 
atlve  of  Uruguay,  Ambassador  Orlbe.     ■ 

Mr.  Oribe.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
second  what  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  has  said  with  regard  to  making  the 
minutes  of  this  session  public.  I  do  this 
with  the  understanding,  naturally,  that  they 
will  be  published  as  is  usual;  that  Is,  that 
they  will  be  complete,  verbaUm  minutes. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  Prestoent.  It  Is  so  agreed.  Ambassa- 
dor Paclo,  Special  Delegate  of  Coeta  Rica. 

Mr.  Pacio.  First,  I  would  like  to  join  In 
the  congratulations  given  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  for  their 
splendid  work.  Second  the  question  I  am 
going  to  ask  Is  to  clarify  a  concern  I 
have  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing an  effective  peace  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  wish  to  ask  the  members  of  the 
Committee  If  they  Interviewed  Col.  Caamano 
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ex  any  members  of  his  group 
was  established  as  what  they 
Oonstitutloival  Government  of 
Republic? 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  value  of 
Domingo  Is  precisely  that  It 
the    establishment    of 
group  as  the  titular 
ment,  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Pacio.  Then,  you  had 
to  discuss  with  them  their 
only  constitutional  governm^t 
mlnlcan   Republic,   because 
this  claim  can  be  maintained 
tlve  or  absolute  terms  depend; 
peace  through  mediation   t>e 
groupe. 

The  PREsmENT.  The  Chair 
the  Ambassador  of  Argenllns 

Mr.  Colombo.  Mr.   Presidet  t, 
the  Important  question  asked 
sadOT  of  Costa  Rica,  I  am 
that  the  Committee  dellveret  1 
viously  to  Colonel  Caamafio  foi 
In  order  that  he  would  have 
of  going  Into  the  Intricacies 
plications,  because  what  we 
was  the  first  step  that  would 
achieve  peace  In  the  Dominical  i 
if  you  read  the  beginning  of 
Domingo,  it  sets  forth  what 
and  Colonel  Guerra  thought 
the  opinion  of  the  parties 
that  it  reads:  "The  Parties 
declare  that  they  represent,  li 
mentioned,"  that  Is,  in  the 
they  declared  their  capacity 
authority   to  pass   Judgment 
which  would  have  Implied  a 
curslon  Into  a  territory  that 
TIB,  we  limited  ourselves  to 
Ity  of  each  one  of  the  grouifs 
loyalty  to  say  to  frankly 
legal   doubt   at   the   beginnli^ 
which  would,  undoubtedly, 
gin    working    seriously    to 
peace  to  Santo  Domingo. 

The  PREsmENT.  Ambassado  ■ 
to  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  Pacio.  Many  thanks.  N4 
and,  of  course,  the  question 
any  criticism  whatsoever  or 
they  depart  from  that  norm. 

The  Prkeident.  Ambassador 
zosa,  the  Special  Delegate  of 

Mr.  Vazquez  Carrizosa.  The 
Coeta  Rica  asks  whether  the 
government  invokes  the 
emment  for  the  whole  country 
It  authorizes  the  presence  of 
ment. 

Mr.  Facio.  No.     Natxirally  it 
each  one  of  the  parties  which 
It  Is  the  government  aspires 
you,  specifically  from  this 
conclusion  that  Colonel 
Irreducible  position;  not  to 
this  question  because  after  th  ; 
Act  of  Santo  Domingo, 
that  he  does  not  accept  the 
an  Inter-Amerlcan  force  and 
tlon  Is  that  he  Is  the  President 
b«   recognized   as 
and  that  he  represents  legalit  r 

Mr.  Colombo.  Plrst  of  all 
I  would  like  to  know  whether 
by  Colonel  Caamafio  has  been 
muni  ca  ted. 

Mr.  Pacio.  No,  It  Is  a 

Mr.  Colombo.  That  Is  why 
prised    that    Colonel    Caama4o 
that  Bote. 

Mr.  Pacio.  No,  no.  Doctor.  11 
made  In  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Colombo.  If  we  follow 
In  this  process,  Mr. 

The  Pbesident.  The 
lombla. 

Mr.   VizQUiz  Cabuzosa 
papers  say  is  one  thing  and 
pens  1b  another,  but  It  ahoulc 
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many  news  items  that  are  published  should 
be  investigated  or  It  should  be  known  to 
what  extent  they  correspond  to  what  was 
said  or  to  what  is  done.  I  can  only  say  the 
following:  the  demarcation  of  the  zone  and 
the  existence  of  a  corridor  communicating 
the  San  Isidro  zone  with  the  center  of  the 
city  were  discussed  personally  with  Colonel 
Caamafio.  There  was  even  a  doubt  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  guard  In  the  cor- 
ridor. An  Incident  had  occurred  the  day 
before — many  Incidents  occur — regarding 
some  patrol  that  had  entered  farther  than 
the  two  blocks  that  on  one  side  and  the 
other  were  authorized  by  the  regulations  in 
order  to  safeguard  this  public  road;  and 
Doctor  H6ctor  Arisides  maintained  that  It 
was  Intolerable  that  United  States  patrols 
should  go  beyond  the  limits.  The  military 
adviser  who  accompanied  us — he  was  the 
military  adviser  of  the  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala— who  had  had  the  occasion  to  read 
the  regulations  and  the  truth  regarding  the 
incident,  explained  in  perfectly  fair  terms 
the  truth  of  the  fact,  rectifying  Etoctor  Arls- 
tides"  understanding,  but  as  Doctor  Arlstldes 
insisted.  Colonel  Caamano  Intervened,  with 
some  vigor,  to  say  "no.  this  Is  something  be- 
tween the  military  and  we  understand  one 
another.  I  believe  that  what  the  military 
adviser  says  Is  true;  I  believe  that  It  Is  ac- 
ceptable; I  have  not  objection."  I  am  stating 
this  fact  In  case  It  clears  up  your  doubts. 

The  Pbesidknt.  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Guatemala,  Mr.  Garcia  Bauer. 

Mr.  GARctA  Baukr.  I  only  wished  to  men- 
tion, with  regard  to  something  that  has  been 
discussed  before,  especially  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Costa  Rica  and  also  with  respect  to 
a  question  that  was  asked  before,  that  in 
Document  17  Add.  3.  in  which  the  fourth 
radio-telephone  message  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  CAS,  Doctor  Jos6  A.  Mora, 
reports — you  all  have  the  document  before 
you — that  the  Military  Junta  has  already 
traveled  to  Santo  Domingo  and  is  InBtalled 
In  the  National  Congress,  It  states,  Center 
of  the  Heroes,  then 

The  President.  Of  the  Military  Junta 
that  traveled  to  Santo  Domingo?  The  fifth 
or  the 

Mr.  GarcIa  Battek.  Yes,  the  Military  Junta 
that  was  In  San  Isidro.  It  doesn't  say  here 
whether  it  was  the  five-man  Junta  or  the 
three-man  Junta,  because  I  don't  know  If  It 
was  done  before  the  five-man  one  was  es- 
tablished, and  then,  in  today's  May  7  docu- 
ment, it  says:  "as  to  what  is  happening 
here,  the  situation  continues  to  be  very 
delicate,  since  the  cease-fire  agreement  Is 
being  enforced  with  great  difficulty.  It  is 
particularly  affected  by  radio  broadcasts 
that  confuse  and  excite  the  population. 
Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  stop  the  Santo 
Domingo  station  from  issuing  messages  that 
excite  the  people.  If  this  is  achieved  It 
would  prevent  a  state  of  violence.  The 
same  Is  true  with  respect  to  the  San  Isidro 
Radio.  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  two  broad- 
casting stations  and  transmitted  a  message 
intended  to  calm  feelings  and  calling  upon 
the  Dominican  people  to  comply  with  the 
agreements  in  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Nevertheless,  Radio  Santo  Domingo  and  Ra- 
dio San  Isidro  continue  sending  messages 
that  aid  Ln  Inflaming  spirits  and  maintain- 
ing the  situation  of  violence."  And  this 
same  document  mentions  the  asylees  who 
have  left  and  gives  up-to-the-minute  In- 
formation regarding  them.  This  is  Impor- 
tant in  relation  to  the  questions  that  we 
were  asked  previously. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  muj 
Ambassador  Faclo  satisfied? 

Mr.  Facio.  Thank  you  very  much. 
.    The     President.  The     Representative     of 
Honduras,  Ambasstidor  Mldence. 

Mr.  MiDENCE.  My  delegation  wishes  to  Join 
In  the  congratulations  extended  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  ItB  magnificent  work  under  Buch 
difficult  circumstances.    My  Delegation  feels 
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sure  that  the  report  that  has  been  presented 
today  will  be  of  Immense  value  to  this  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs.     Thank  you  very  much. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Bonilla  Atlles, 
Special  Delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  Bonilla  Atiles.  Mr.  President,  Dele- 
gates: I  think  that  of  all  the  delegates  pres- 
■  ent  here  none  can  feel  the  pain  that  I  have 
at  what  I  have  heard  tonight.  Words  were 
too  few  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  have  just  had 
a  long-distance  telephone  conversation,  from 
Santo  Domingo,  with  Mr.  Antonio  Imbert. 
and  he  told  me  that  in  a  search  for  possible 
solutions  the  Military  Junta  bad  turned  its 
power  over  to  a  civUlan-mllitary  Junta  com- 
po«ed  of:  Antonio  Imbert.  president;  Julio 
Ortlgo,  Alejandro  Seller,  Carlos  Grisolia 
Palon6,  and  Colonel  Pedro  Benolt.  This 
junta  win  try  to  cooperate  with  the  mission 
from  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
find  solutions,  which  are  stiU  premature  to 
discuss.  He  also  Informed  me  that  the  Junta 
has  discussed  with  Dr.  Mora  the  problem  of 
the  radio  broadcasts,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  Radio  San  Isidro  has  not  mside  any  in- 
flammatory broadcasts.  As  to  the  last  at- 
tack on  the  National  Palace,  of  which  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  spoke,  be  confirmed  to  me  that 
there  are  civilian  refugees  there. 

I  am  not  mentioning  this  as  accusation 
but  as  fact.  What  Interests  me  most  at  the 
moment,  since  It  Involves  my  own  responsi- 
bility and  that  of  the  government,  whichever 
It  may  be,  and  that  of  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple, is  that  out  of  this  meeting  shall  come 
the  necessary  and  imperative  declaration 
that  what  Is  happening  In  Santo  Domingo 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere.  Af- 
ter knowing  the  facts,  this  Is  the  only  Justi- 
fication this  body  has  for  having  taken  the 
steps  that  it  has.  I  do  not  propose  that  this 
problem  be  dealt  with  or  discussed  tonight 
because  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  suf- 
ficiently tired,  morally  and  physically,  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  face  this  problem  Immedi- 
ately; but  I  do  urge  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
emphatically  this  decision,  so  that  the  fire 
will  not  be  extinguished,  not  only  hi  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  in  aU  political  quar- 
ters of  thtf  world.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say. 

Mr.  Penna  Marinho.  Mr.  President,  before 
ending  this  session  and  to  a  certain  extent 
supplementing  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, which  has  Just  been  submitted  by  its 
Chairman,  Ambassador  Ricardo  Colombo, 
allow  me  to  mention  one  point  t'lat  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
magnificent  activities  of  Monslgnor  Em- 
manuel Clarlzlo,  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Santo 
Domingo.  He  is  an  exceptional  figure,  a  ver- 
itable Don  Camilo  on  a  grand  scale,  with  free 
entree  Into  all  political  areas  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. With  astonishing  ease,  he  leaves  the 
headquarters  of  Colonel  Caamano  to  go  to 
the  Government  Junta  and  from  there  to 
the  American  Embassy.  He  is  a  respected 
friend  of  Caamafio,  as  he  is  of  Benolt  and 
of  Ambassador  Bennett.  They  all  like  him 
and  they  all  have  the  same  high  regard  for 
him.  It  Is  due  to  his  thorough  understand- 
ing of  things,  to  his  moving  spirit  of  human 
solidarity  and  to  his  profound  love  for  the 
Dominicau  people,  that  the  drama  In  that 
country  did  not  assume  more  terrible  propor- 
tions. I  know  that  the  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion has  already  paid  just  tribute  to  Mon- 
slgnor Elmmanuel  Clarlzlo,  but  it  never  will 
be  too  much  to  point  out,  for  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  America,  the  admirable  labor  of 
this  extraordinary  prelate  In  behalf  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  In  the  troubled  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Delegation  of  Brazil,  express- 
ing sentiments  that  I  know  are  those  of  all 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing of  Cocsultatlon,  manifests  Its  deep  ap- 
preciation and  above  all  its  admiration  for 
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the  continuous  and  tireless  collaboration 
rendered  by  Monslgnor  Emmanuel  Clarlzlo, 
Papal  Nuncio  In  Santo  Domingo,  to  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  during  Its  stay  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Thfe  President.  Ambassador  Ricardo  Co- 
lombo has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
feeling  the  Delegation  of  Argentina  wishes 
to  add  to  the  words  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Brazil  concerning  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  that  mes- 
senger of  peace  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  only  tribute — because  everything  has 
already  been  said — ^that  I  can  pay  under  the 
circumstances,  is  to  repeat  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  the  entire  meeting,  his  final 
words  of  good-bye  to  us:  Take — he  said  to 
me — my  blessing  to  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  t.iat  they  may  achieve  the  high 
objectives  of  peace;  the  peace  that,  at  all 
costs.  mu.st  be  preserved  In  this  Republic 
where  I  hole'  this  apostleship.  Nothing  more, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Ambassador  V&zquez  Car- 
rizosa, Special  Delegate  of  Colombia,  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  VAzQTTEZ  Carrizosa.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  only  right  to  say  a  few  words,  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Brazil  and  Argentina  have  al- 
ready done,  to  emphasize  the  merits  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  In  the  face  of  such  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. There  Is  more;  none  of  our  action 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  advice, 
without  the  help  of  that  eminent  diplomatic 
representative.  And  still  more,  for  the  fu- 
ture— for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  think 
about  the  future  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
without  speaking  of  him  who  so  perfectly 
represents  the  Ideal  of  Pope  John  XXIII  con- 
cerning the  coexistence  of  men  of  good  will. 
But  I  have  asked  for  the  floor  to  speak  on  a 
point  which  may  not  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  but  would  be  at  another.  Our  report 
ends  with  several  recommendations,  which  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  thfs  session,  but 
I  do  want  to  point  them  out,  to  the  Clialr 
so  that  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  provided 
for  in  the  regulations  or  when  It  Is  consid- 
ered opportune,  they  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  for  dis- 
cussion, because  they  do  not  deal  with  po- 
litical questions,  such  as  those  we  have  dls- 
.  cussed  Intensely,  but  specific  points  on  the 
'  future  organization  of  activities  In  the  Do- 
minion Republic.  They  are  specific  points 
of  the  greatest  urgency,  such  as  supervision 
of  the  cease-fire,  the  appointment  of  a  group 
qualified  to  organize  the  relief  measures  for 
the  Dominican  people  and  evaluate  their 
needs,  the  study  and  planning  of  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Force  and  the  coordination  of  all 
Its  services.  Detailed,  careful,  and  Immediate 
consideration  of  these  points  seems  to  me 
absolutely  necessary.    Thank  you  very  much. 

The  President.  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Guatemala,  member  of  the  Committee,  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GabcIa  Batter.  At  this  time  I  only  wish 
to  refer  to  the  tribute  that  my  colleagues, 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  have  already 
paid  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  Santo  Domingo,  Monslg- 
nor Emmanuel  Clarlzlo,  for  the  great  work 
that  he  has  performed  since  this  grave  con- 
flict began  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
Papal  Nuncio  was  exceptionally  kind  to  the 
Committee,  offering  it  every  facility  within 
his  power,  and  it  was  through  his  great  serv- 
ices that  the  Committee  was  able  to  accom- 
plish what  it  did.  He  was  present,  tirelessly, 
at  our  Interviews  with  Colonel  Caamafio* 
command  and  with  the  Military  Junta  and, 
because  the  confidence  both  parties  have  In 
him,  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo  was  signed. 
He  always  used  persuasion  to  the  effect  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  in  Dominican  territory 
should  be  borne  In  mind.    As  the  Ambassa- 


dor of  Brazil  has  said,  the  Papal  Nuncio  wa« 
respected  In  every  area,  regardless  of  which 
authority  was  In  power.  He  Is  a  person  who 
has  the  confidence  of  the  different  parties 
and  through  his  good  offices,  because  of  the 
great  collaboration  he  rendered,  the  Commit- 
tee was  able  to  accomplish  its  task.  Hence 
the  Committee  was  moved  and  felt  that  Its 
own  wishes  were  fulfilled  when,  at  the  Papal 
Nunclate  In  Santo  Domingo,  we  delivered  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing, Mr.  SevlUa  Sacasa,  notifying  him  of  the 
action  of  this  Meeting  some  days  ago  con- 
cerning Monslgnor  Clarlzio's  work. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Colombo,  Spe- 
cial Delegate  of  Argentina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  only  wish  to  add  one  re- 
mark that  seems  to  be  strictly  Justifiable.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  act  with  the  urgency  that 
the  case  requires,  the  five-member  Commit- 
tee had  to  move  up  ItB  return  so  that  the 
Tenth  Meeting  could  be  as  thoroughly  in- 
formed as  possible  with  all  available  data,  but 
we  were  deeply  concerned  that  before  our  de- 
parture the  fundamental  problem  of  the  faith 
in  the  system  as  stated  by  the  two  sides  in 
the  struggle  would  not  have  been  resolved, 
and  the  Committee  was  the  link,  at  the  scene 
of  action,  during  the  emergency,  remaining 
in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  powers 
accepted  by  both  parties.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Delegate  of  Panama,  in  an 
act  that  honors  him,  and  which  I  cannot 
ignore,  remained  at  the  center  of  action,  rep- 
resenting our  mission.  In  this  way.  accord- 
ing- to  the  conversations  we  held  with  the 
parties,  it  would  be  as  though  the  Committee 
were  present  and  together  with  military  ad- 
visers and  the  civilian  personnel  he  could 
undertake  to  solve  whatever  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  solve,  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
able — to  solve  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  and  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
want  this  generous  act  of  the  Delegate  of 
Panama,  from  a  country  that  has  so  many 
reasons  for  ooimting  on  the  tradition  of 
brotherliness  in  solving  basic  problems,  to  be 
recognized  at  this  session.  Panama  is  with 
us  on  the  Committee,  represented  by  Its  dis- 
tinguished Delegate.  Ambassador  Calamari 
also  wanted  to  be  here,  physically,  with  the 
Committee  but  was  not  able  to  do  so.  I  want 
to  stress  this  act  of  th«  Delegate  of  Panama 
because  It  is  eminently  fair  to  do  so — to  take 
note  of  one  who  has  firmly  carried  the  banner 
of  the  iuter-Amerlcan  system  Into  the  midst 
of  the  fight.    Nothing  more. 

The  Presioknt.  We  are  sure  that  our  col- 
league. Ambassador  Calamari,  must  be  grati- 
fied by  the  eulogy  given  by  his  compatriot 
and  our  dear  colleague.  Ambassador  Frank 
Morrlce.     (Sic] 

Ambassador  Diez  de^Medina,  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Bolivia,  has  asked  for  ^e  floor;  and 
then  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris,  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  DiEZ  de  Medina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  asked  for  the  floor  to  pose  any  question: 
I  have  no  questions  to  ask.  I  have  only  words 
of  praise — of  warm  praise  and  congratula- 
tions— for  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation,  for  the  Intelligent  and  devoted 
manner  in  which  they  carried  out  the  deli- 
cate mission  entrusted  to  the  Committee.  I 
only  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  add  my  wish 
that  the  minutes  of  this  plenary  session 
should  also  Include  words  of  congratulation 
and  appreciation  for  the  task  being  so  suc- 
cessfully performed  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic by  Dr.  3os&  Antonio  Mora,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

The  PsEsroENT.  Very  well,  we  shall  do  so. 
Ambassador  Colombo,  the  Special  Delegate  of 
Argentina  baA  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  Ambassador  of  Bolivia 
Is  quite  right  In  proposing  formal  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  was  able  to 
fulflU  its  mission   because  of   the   brilliant 


efforts  that  were  begun  by  Dr.  Jos6  A.  Mora 
before  our  arrival  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Appreciation  should  also  be  expressed  to  the 
Secretariat,  which,  although  few  in  number 
gave  much  In  effort*  and  efficiently  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  our  actions.  There- 
fore, \  second  the  Ambassador  of  Bolivia's 
proposal  but  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  had  Intended  to  submit  this  matter  during 
the  sesslotL 

The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  BoUvla 
and  the  Committee  have  interpreted  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  Chair  and  of  all 
our  colleagues  very  well.  Ambassador  Tejera 
Paris,  Special  Delegate  of  Venezuela  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  The  Delegate  of  Bolivia 
anticipated  what  I  was  thinking  and  what  la 
certainly  the  thought  of  all  of  us  here.  My 
intention  was  I  now  confirm  It,  to  ask  the 
chair  to  ask  this  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion to  give  to  the  Committee,  to  the  Secre- 
tary General,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  a  vote  of  applause  for  the 
work  they  have  done.  The  test  that  the 
Committee  has  passed  has  been  hard  both 
there  and  here,  and  I  beUeve  that  since  this 
is  a  problem  that  affects  the  whole  security 
of  the  hemisphere,  these  colleagues  deserve 
not  only  our  thanks  but  the  thanks  of  our 
governments  and  of  their  peoples,  and,  at 
this  moment,  enthusiastic  applause  which  I 
am  sure  the  President  will  be  the  first  to 
begin.    [Applause.) 

The  PREsmENT.  All  of  us  join  in  the  praise 
and  tribute  the  Sp>ecial  Committee  has  given 
to  the  prelate  Emmanuel  Clarlzlo.  Papal 
Nuncio  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Santo  Domingo.  ' 
We  share  In  this  with  real  appreciation,  with 
affection,  as'  our  common  duty.  His  services 
for  the  peace  of  the  Americas,  his  vows  and 
his  blessings  we  applaud  with  emotion;  with 
emotion,  I  say,  which  corresponds  to  the  emo- 
tion that  he  experienced  when  be  received 
our  expression  of  deep  gratitude  for  his  mag- 
nlflcent  labor  for  the  peace  of  the  Ameri-, 
cas  and  for  that  people  that  we  all  love  so 
well:  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  closed 
plenary  session  haa  been  highly  important. 
We  have  heard  the  Interesting  report  of  the 
Special  Committee.  We  have  posed  broad 
questions;  we  have  obtained  splendid  and 
very  clear  replies,  from  which  we  can  ap- 
preciate even  more  the  extraordinary  task 
accomplished  by  the  Committee.  Our  re- 
peated applause  and  eulogy  for  It  and  its 
members,  all  of  whom  we  are  honored  to  call 
our  colleagues  and  friends.  Unless  you  think 
otherwise  a  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  should  be  indicated 
to  consider  the  report  in  the  aspects  noted  by 
the  Committee,  so  that  the  meeting  may  act 
on  that  report.  We  have  asked  questions 
and  have  obtained  answers;  now  comes  the 
job  of  considering  the  report  and  analyzing 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  on  the  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  the  Special  Committee  and  the  con- 
clusions that  It  reached. 

I  ask  you  only  whether  tomorrow's  plenary 
session  should  be  open — I  understand  that 
It  should  be.  It  should  be  open  so  that  tlie 
public  will  Icnow  everything  that  we  have 
said,  both  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  and  to  the  contents  of  its  inter- 
esting report.  I  would  call  another  closed 
meeting,  if  the  Committee  so  wishes,  but  the 
meeting  I  Km  going  to  convoke  for  a  little 
later  today,  should  be  public  and  its  pur- 
pose will  be  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee,  discuss  it  and  propose  de- 
cisions concerning  the  recommendations  it 
makes.  The  delegates  have  already  seen  and 
have  in  your  briefcases  for  later  reading  the 
fourth  radio-telephone  message  from  our  Sec- 
retary General,  Dr.  Mora.'    It  is  not  necessary 


'  The  complete  text  of  the  fourth  message 
of  the  Secretary  General  is  published  as 
Document  17  add.  3. 
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to  have  the  Secretary  read  it 
all  of  you  have  read  it.    With 
minutes  of  this  plenjtfy  sesslop 
take  note  that  you  have  24 
to  give  the  Secretariat  your 
style.     I  ask  you  to  take  not ; 
period  so  that  the  Secretarial 
the  final  edition  of  the  minutei 
session. 

Mr.  Colombo.  Mr.  PresldenI 
you  to  repeat  the  last  part  as 
place,  according  to  the  Chair^ 
suggested.     Please  do  me  the 
repeating  it. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 
adjourn  the  session  and  meet 
hours,  let's  say,  perhaps  this 
will  be  a  plenary  sessloq  of 
Ing.  public,  for  the  purpose  of 
report  of  the  Special  CommittI 
it.  analyze  it.  discuss  it,  and 
recommendations  and 
the  Committee.     It  is  assumei  I 
sion  shovUd  be  public.     The  n4xt 
slon  will  not  be  closed  llKe 
be    public,    so    that   public 
hesnisphere  will  be  Informed 
wjmt  Is  in  the  report  of  the 
t^P^  because  I  am  hereby 
report    should    be    made   put '.. 
some  reason  the  members  of 
Indicate  to  the  Chair  that  it 
made  public  but  that  we  ougl  t 
tomorrow's  session. 

Mr.  Colombo.  Absolutely 

The    President.  Therefore, 
of  now  the  report  of  the  Special 
Is  public.     Consequently,   it 
over  to  the  press  and  sent  to 
It.     Naturally,  if  at  tomorrow ' 
reach  conclusions  on  the  su 
by  the  Committee,  we  shall 
fied.     In  any  case  I  think 
come  for  the  Meeting  of 
concrete  statements  on  the 
that  seems  to  grow  worse  ever 
fore,  within  5  or  6  hours 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  am 
the  fifth  plenary  session  of 
ing  of  Consultation  to  meet  in 
and  take  up  the  report  of 

The  Representative  of  Ven 

Mr.   Tejera   PAHfs.  Mr. 
ask  if  you  would  be  good 
in  the  order  of  business  two 
that  I  believe  are  relevant  to 
ment   you   have  Just  made: 
consideration  of  whether  or 
situation  in  the  Dominican 
the  security  of  the  hemisph 
tablishment  and  Implementation 
to  help  the  Dominican  peopU 
constitutional  democracy. 

The  President.  Very  well; 
there  is  no  objection  to 
points   in  the  public  session 
shortly — the   one   suggested 
guished  Representative  of 
ported  by  the  Representative 
and  the   other  Just  mentiontd 
tlnguished  Ambassador  TeJeri  i 
ognize  the  Representative  of 
Republic. 

Mr.  BoNiLLA  Atiles.  Mr 
wait  until   tomorrow  to 
draft    resolution    on   my 
Organ  of  Consultation  declari 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  tc 
the  peace  of  the  hemisphere 

The    President.  Very    well, 
sentative  of  Paraguay  has 

Mr.  Yodice.  I  only  wish  to 
tions,  Mr.  President.    I  unders 
I  actually  heard  you  mentlor 
the  request  of  the  Delegate 
States  that  the  minutes  of 
made  public.    This  request 
the  distinguished  Representative 
From  this  I  assume,  that  Is, 
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ince  I  am  sure      the  suggestion  is  also  mine,  that  it  will  be 

respect  to  the     agreed  to  make  public  the  minutes  of  this 

I  ask  you  to      session. 

4ours  in  which         The  President.  The  chair  has  so  resolved. 

corrections  of         Mr.    Yodice.  I   beg   your   pardon.     Thank 

of  that  time      you. 

can  speed  up         The  President.  That's  quite  alright, 
of  the  plenary  Mr.  Yodice.  Now,  I  have  another  question 

to  ask  of  the  distinguished  Representative  of 
I  should  like      Costa  Rica,  arising  from  an  earlier  statement 
the  time  and      by  the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela,  because  it 
plan,  as  was      refers  to  the  matter  of  considering  measures 
great  favor  of     to   bring   democratic   normality  to  the   Do- 
minican  Republic,    and   during   this   Tenth 
Meeting  ot  Consultation,  I  don't  recall  having 
heard  anf  Informal  proposal  toy  the  distin- 
guished   (Ambassador    Paclo    Regarding    the 
establlshi^ent,  as  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador of  Guatemala  said,  of  a  committee  of 
statesmen,  or  something  similar.    Therefore, 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  Ambassador  Paclo  did 
or  did  not  make  such  an  Informal  proposal, 
because  I  would  not  want  to  fail  to  inform 
my  foreign  ministry  of  something  that  had 
been  proposed  here.    Thank  you. 

The  President.  Thank  you.  The  Delegate 
of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Pacio.  Mr  Representative  of  Paraguay, 
I  have  not  yet  made  any  proposal  of  this 
sort.  Perhaps  it  can  be  clarified  In  this  way; 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  a  proposal, 
but  not  one  of  mine,  to  put  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  into  ef- 
fect. X  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  a 
copy  at  the  end  of  this  session.  But  the 
proposal  was  not  made  by  Costa  Rica:  it  has 
been  discussed  among  several  delegations 
but  Is  nothing  specific. 

Mr.  Yodice.  I  understand.  Thank  you.  I 
w.\nted  to  know  if  It  was  proposed  here. 

The   President.  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  If  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  h.Hve  a  meeting  early  tomorrow  to 
re-examine  all  oar  credentials,  because  it  ap- 
pears there  are  certain  doubts  that  should 
be  clarified  in  the  light  of  the  i^gformation 
transmitted  in  the  cable  that  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Dominican  Republic  reported  on  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Jacome,  the 
Representative  of  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Jacome.  As  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials  I  can  report  that  I  have 
called  a  meeting  of  »he  Committee  for  to- 
morrow at  3:30  p.m.  Any  representative  who 
has  any  doubt  as  to  himself  or  to  his  col- 
'  leagues  may  present  his  complaints  to  the 
Committee. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  we  have  taken 
note  of  the  announcement  just  made  by  our 
colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  and  it  is  now  the  time  to  ad- 
journ the  session  and  to  announce  that  the 
fifth  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  will  be  held  here  this  after- 
noon at  4  p.m.    The  session  is  adjourned. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore   (Md.)   Sun,  June  9, 
19651 
An  E.XPERT'S  Vri:w  op  Santo  Domingo 
(By  Vernon  Sherwln) 
San  Juan. — President  Johnson  was  quite 
right  m  dispatching  troops  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  administration  was  equally 
wrong   In   giving   the   impression   that  they 
were  sent  there  to  support  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln 
y  Wessln,  in  the  opinion  of  Rufo  Lopez-Pres- 
quet. 
The    Repre-  Dr.  Lopez  is  no  novice  In  Latin  American 

the  floor,     affairs  in  either  their  peaceful  or  violent  as- 
ask  two  ques-     pects.    A  Cuban  by  birth  and  a  democrat  by 
and,  or  rather,     nature,  he  was  forced  into  exile  while  still 
a  decision  on     a  student  at  the  University  of  Havana  for 
of  the  United     his  opposition  to  the  dictatorship  of  Presi- 
's  session  be     dent  Gerardo  Machado.    Maturity  and  edu- 
seconded  by     cation    gained    in    Mexcio    and    the    United 
of  Uruguay.     States  made  Dr.  L6pez  an  abler  opponent  to 
hope,  because     Machado's   successor  tyrant,   Fulgencio   Ba- 
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tlsta.  He  became  chief  money  raiser  for  Fidel 
Castro  and  served  as  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. He  resigned  the  post  when  he  sensed 
the  direction  the  regime  was  taking. 

Now  In  his  second  period  of  exile  at  the 
age  of  53,  Dr.  Lopez  Is  serving  as  an  economic 
advisor  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Dr.  Lopez  believes  the  Dominican  affair  is 
the  latest,  but  certainly  not  the  last,  mani- 
festation of  a  social  revolution  underway 
throughout  Latin  America.  This  movement, 
he  says,  is  sparked  not  by  the  masses  as 
might  be  superficially  assumed,  but  by  an 
emerging  middle  class  that  Is  opposed  to 
both  the  present  aristocratic  oligarchy  and 
communism.  The  masses  seek  a  better  lot 
wherever  it  may  be  found. 

The  middle-class  revolutionists  are,  he  says. 
liberal  democrats  who  want  no  more  Batistas, 
Trujillos  or  Perons  and  would  greatly  prefer 
economic  alliance  with  the  United  Stales  to 
Castro's  6,000-mile  supply  line  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

Had  the  marines  landed  at  the  Interna- 
tional Airport  In  Santo  Domingo  rather  than 
at  the  Dominican  Air  Force  base  held  by 
General  Wessln  and  been  sent  from  there  on 
their  primary  mission  of  aiding  the  trapi-.ed 
U.S.  citizens  a  proper  Impression  of  neutral- 
ity could  have  been  created.  Dr.  Lopez  be- 
lieves. 

This  would  have  opened  the  way  for  a  civil- 
Ian  government  of  professional  and  bus-i- 
nessmen  and  lntelle<  tuals  of  the  middle  class 
with  which  the  United  States  must  ally  Itself 
throughout  Latin  America,  Dr.  Lopez  says. 
if  the  cold  war  is  to  be  won. 

And  this  alliance  was  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  he  believes,  and  is  the  policy 
of  President  Johnson.  Its  failure  to  ma- 
terialize he  lays  to  a  breakdown  In  the  chain 
of  communication  between  State  Department 
agents  In  the  field  and  the  White  House. 

The  breakdown,  Dr.  L6pez  says,  stems  from 
the  tendency  of  too  many  American  diplo- 
mats to  associate  only  with  the  ruling  aristo- 
crats in  Latin  America  and  to  Ignore  the 
rising  middle  class  which  has  neither  the 
money  to  Join  the  country  club  nor  the 
time  to  play  golf.  Yet  they  are  the  yeast 
in  the  social  ferment. 

As  for  the  act  of  intervention  Itself  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Dr.  Lopez  says  that 
there  Is  widespread  misconception  of  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  agree- 
ment on  nonintervention  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  member  nations. 

The  idea  was  broached  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can meeting  in  Montevideo  In  1933,  he  says, 
as  a  proposed  protection  against  economic 
Intervention,  i.e.,  the  dispatching  of  marines 
to  protect  a  defaulted  loan  and  like  un- 
pleasantrles  the  United  States  had  been 
known  to  engage  in.  To  this  President 
Roosevelt  readily  agreed  as  a  syinbol  of  sin- 
cerity In  his  Good  Neighbor  policy. 
•  "We  are  now  engaged  with  events  that 
were  unforeseen  at  that  time,"  Dr.  Lopez 
says.  "We  are  at  war.  A  cold  war  If  you 
like,  but  we  are  faced  with  an  enemy  wha 
Is  out  to  bury  us." 

In  this  new  situation,  he  asserts,  the 
Montevideo  accord  on  nonintervention  decs 
not  apply. 

"The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
stated  that  communism  Is  incompatible  with 
the  democratic  principles  of  Latin  America. 
The  United  States  has  a  right  to  intervene 
against  the  Communlsts^the  enemy." 

Dr.  L6pez  believes  that  Communist.";  were 
involved  in  the  Dominican  disorders. 

"They  are  everywhere,"  he  says,  "r.nd  they 
are  trained  to  infiltrate  popular  movements." 

Their  number  is  immaterial,  he  says,  for 
53  trained  Communists  working  wltlt  an 
armed  civilian  mlUtia  would  be  plenty  under 
the  chaotic  conditions  that  prevailed  early 
in  the  revolt. 
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Where  the  United  States  made  a  mistake. 
Dr.  L6pez  says,  was  in  trying  to  name  them. 
He  suspects  that  someone  in  the  Santo 
Domingo  Embassy  had  not  done  bis  home- 
work and,  when  pressed  for  names,  reached 
into  the  flies  and  came  up  with  an  old  list. 
"Why  should  the  United  States  name 
them?"  he  asks.  "The  United  States  wa« 
not  on  trial." 

Castro,  ever  tmder  the  scrutiny  of  Dr. 
Lopez,  "played  it  cool"  In  the  Dominican 
affair.  Had  the  marines  not  landed,  he  says, 
Castro's  troops  would  have. 

President  Johnson's  quick  move  fore- 
stalled action  by  the  Cuban  leader,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Ldpez,  because  Castro  feared 
that  an  open  confrontation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  would  lay  him  open  to  attack 
on  his  home  grounds. 

"We  had  hoped  that  he  would  make  this 
mistake,"  he  says,  "but  he  didn't." 

The  present  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  complicated  by  the  United 
States  allowing  the  Impression  to  be  gained 
that  it  backed  General  Wessln,  Dr.  L6pez 
says. 

He  beUeves  that  Wessln  is  still  running  the 
show  with  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barrera  as  a 
front,  rendering  any  compromise  with  the 
rebel  forces  of  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno 
unlikely. 

Dr.  Lopez  describes  Imbert  as  an  aspirant 
to  the  toga  of  Trujillo. 
"Imbert  is  a  petty  businessman,"  he  says, 
*  "who  was  handed  an  honorary  army  com- 
mission for  his  part  in  the  plot  to  assassinate 
Trujillo.  He  promptly  donned  a  uniform, 
covered  himself  with  decorations  and  in- 
sisted upon  being  addressed  by  his  full  title. 
It  Is  not  difficult  for  even  an  amateur  psy- 
chologist to  understand  that  soft  of  per- 
sonality." 

Dr.  L6pez  Is  well-acquainted  with  Juan 
Bosch,  constitutional  president  of  the  Re- 
public ousted  by  General  Wessln.  Bosch 
spent  many  years  in  Cuba,  exiled  by  Trujillo. 
Now  both  he  and  Dr.  Ldpez  are  exiles  in  San 
Juan. 

Dr.  L6pez  knows  Bosch  as  a  scholar,  an 
honest  man  and  a  sincere  democrat  whose 
feet  are  not  on  the  ground.  Without  ad- 
ministrative experience  and  lacking  in  exec- 
utive ability,  he  was  inefficient  as  president. 
Dr.  Lopez  says,  and  was  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  his  own  upset. 

He  criticizes  Bosch  for  unwise  remarks 
during  the  first  72  hours  of  the  Dominican 
revolt  and  for  not  taking  an  anti-Communist 
stand  during  that  period.  In  the  latter 
instance.  Dr.  L6pez  says,  he  forfeited  his 
responsibility  as  a  democratic  leader  and 
missed  an  opportunity  to  influence  the 
thinking  of  many  Americans  and  thus  help 
shape  U.S.  policy. 

With,  the  Wessin-Imbert  and  Caamano 
forces  implacably  opposed  and  Bosch  a  re- 
luctant hero,  whither  the  course  of 
government? 

"It  is  time,"  Dr.  L6pez  says,  "that  democ- 
racy became  sophisticated,  as  sophisticated 
as  the  enemy  It  faces.  Democracy  should 
become  militant  and  must  fight  both  the 
Reds  and  the  right."  (The  right,  that  is,  as 
represented  by  aristocratic  power  structures 
and  military  governments.) 

Making  no  claim  as  to  Its  infalllbUity,  Dr. 
Lopez  advances  this  plan  of  action  In  the 
Dominican  Republic: 

Maintain  the  status  quo  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, holding  rebel  and  Junta  forces  at  bay. 
Beat  the  bushes  for  liberal  middle  class  ci- 
vilians— mayors  of  other  cities,  former  ^em- 
bers of  the  Bosch  regime,  professional  and 
businessmen — and  set  up  a  new  government 
In  Santiago.  Give  this  new  group  the  army 
payroll  and  make  Imbert  and  Caamano  come 
to  Santiago  to  get  It. 

Neither  would  be  long  In  recognizing  the 
new  setup.  Dr.  L6pez  thinks,  and  a  new  army 


could  be  formed  around  a  cadre  of  younger 
officers,  including  military  attaches  with 
first-hand  contact  with  democratic  processes 
called  home  for  the  purpose. 

"This  might  not  work,"  Dr.  Lopez  admits, 
"but  I  would  try  it.  I  dont  think  the  Latin 
American  combined  force  will  become  a  liv- 
ing thing,  but  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  United 
States  to  work  at  It  so  that  in  the  future 
they  will  have  a  record  of  having  tried. 

"The  United  States  must  succeed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  is  vital  to  set  a 
precedent  for  future  trouble  spots  which  will 
surely  develop." 

Reporting:  Taking  Sides  in  Santo  Domingo 
Covering  the  war  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  been  a  battle  in  Iteelf.  Reporters 
liave  found  U.S.  officials,  both  military  and 
civilian,  closemouthed  and  uncooperative, 
when  information  has  been  given  out,  it  has 
often  been  wrong.  When  reporters  have 
taken  to  the  streets  for  their  stories,  they 
have  been  shot  at  by  snipers,  havp  hitched 
rides  with  hysterical  drivers  while  bullets 
whizzed  past.  They  spend  much  of  their 
time  helping  the  woimded  to  hospitals. 

Aggravated  by  one  thing  or  another,  most 
of  the  160-man  press  corps  has  soured  on  the 
U.S.  position  and  flocked  to  rebel  headquar- 
ters, Where  people  seemed  anxious  to  make 
their  case  to  reporters.  Predisposed  to  side 
with  the  underdog  against  a  Latin  American 
military  Junta  and  against  U.S.  nxflltary  in- 
tervention, many  of  the  corresponcSnts  wrote 
glowing  accounts  of  their  fleeting  interviews 
with  the  rebels. 

Cafcled  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's 
Barnard  Collier:  "The  U.S.  action  was  meant 
to  thwart  intwnationally  trained  Commu- 
nists who  are  fighting  ^ongslde  the  leftist 
rebels.  Its  effect  has  be^  to  give  the  Com- 
munist world  a  rallying  cry,  to  create  dozens 
of  Dominican  Communist  martyrs,  and  to 
turn  an  increasing  number  of  rebels  against 
the^JJnlted  States."  Said  New  York  'Hmes- 
man  Tad  Szulc:  "The  United  States  finds 
itself  identified  with  a  miUtary  Junta  that 
Is  widely  hated,  and  it  may  be  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  a  violent  showdown  with 
the  highly  popular  rebel  movement." 

Los  Angeles  Timesman  Ruben  Salazar  In- 
terviewed a  rebel  accused  by  the  State 'De- 
partment of  being  a  Communist :  "Florentino 
doesn't  look  dangerous.  He's  slight  of  build 
and  sports  a  thin  mustache.  I  went  away 
wishing  we  had  done  something  to  win  him 
to  our  side."  Wrote  Dan  Kurzman  of  the 
Washington  Post:  "Innumerable  conversa- 
tions have  strongly  indicated  overwhelming 
popular  support  for  the  rebel  regime  and  a 
corresponding  anti-American  sentiment  aris- 
ing from  U.S.  antagonism  toward  that 
regime." 

WART    or   CLAIMS 

Back  in  the  United  States,  many  editorlal- 
iste  and  columnists  sided  with  the  men  In 
the  field.  Said  the  New  York  Times:  "Little 
awareness  has  been  shown  by  the  United 
States  that  the  Dominican  people — not  Just 
a  handful  of  Communists — were  fighting  and 
dying  for  social  Justice  and  constitutional- 
ism." Even  Walter  Llppmann.  who  had  sup- 
ported the  U.S.  intervention,  hoped  for  the 
success  of  what  he  called  the  "legltimatist 
party — that  of  the  Constitutionalists."  But 
the  fact  is  that  Cpl.  Francisco  Caamano 
Defio,  boss  of  the  so-called  Cocstltutlonallsts, 
had  helped  overthrow  the  Constitutional 
President,  Juan  Bosch,  In  1963.  And  the 
Bosch  constitution  that  Caamafio  was  sup- 
posedly supporting  forbids  any  military  man 
— Caamafio,  for  example — to  hold  office. 

Not  all  reporters,  to  be  sure,  were  happy 
with  the  rebels.  Warned  the  Herald  Trib- 
une's Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak: 
"Adventurers  are  running  the  rebel  com- 
mand, but  they  maintain  only  tenuous  con- 


trol over  all  their  forces.  Rebel  strongpoints, 
particularly  in  the  southeast  section  of  Santo 
Domingo,  are  manned  by  Communists  with 
only  token  allegiance  to  Caamano.'"  And 
after  spending  a  week  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Newsday's  Marguerite  Hlgglns  filed  another 
minority  report;  "Be  wary  of  all  those  claims 
of  widespread  support  for  the  rebel  Constitu- 
tionalists or  the  loyalist  Junta.  This  reporter 
has  been  Impressed  by  the  hazards  of  trying 
td  diagnose  the  feelings  of  a  massively  illit- 
erate nation.  Oddly  enough,  in  this  topsy- 
turvy world.  Vie  very  deftness  with  which 
Dominicans  can  switch  sides  may  prove  to 
be  a  strong  card  that  the  Americans  can  play 
in  an  effort  to  bring  seemingly  irreconcilable 
factions  together." 

NO   CHOiD'S    PLAT 

Through  it  all,  U.S.  Government  spokes- 
men were  baffled  by  the  antagonism  of  the 
press.  Some  reporters  seemed  determined 
to  become  policymakers.  The  Trib's  Collier 
complained  to  U.S.  officials  that  marines  were 
allowed  to  shoot  back  when  shot  at  from 
outside  the  international  zone.  'He  got 
quite  upset,"  says  one.  "He  refused  to 
understand  that  this  is  not  child's  play  and 
that  our  men  must  protect  themselves." 
Both  Collier  and  Szulc  reported  last  week 
that  U.S.  troops  were  helping  the  loyalists 
fight  the  rebels  in  northern  Santo  Domingo, 
but  no  other  reporters  confirmed  this  story! 
and  many  flatly  contradicted  it.  The  New 
York  Times  ran  an  Air  Force  picftire  pur- 
portedly showing  U.S.  troops  aiding  the  Junta 
last  week  by  arresting  rebels.  Actually,  the 
photo  was  taken  2  weeks  ago  In  the  inter- 
national zone,  where  rebels  were  being 
rounded  up  for  suspected  sniping.  The  Trlb 
ran  a  similarly  slanted  photo  of  a  marine 
firing  his  rifle,  with  a  caption  that  upbraided 
him  for  defending  himself. 

Among  the  trump  cards  in  the  VJS.  Gov- 
ernment's hand  is  a  devastating  report  of 
five  GAS  ambassadors  that  backs  up  U.S. 
contention  that  Communists  played  a  sub- 
stantial part  in  the  revolution.  Yet  when 
the  report  was  first  Issued  on  May  8,  not  a 
single  U.S.  paper  picked  it  up.  Next  day 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
OAS,  held  an  hour-long  press  briefing  on  the 
report,  but  even  that  was  given  scant  play 
in  the  press. 

Finally,  Alaska's  Senator  Ernest  Gruen- 
iNG,  one  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of  admin- 
istration policy  in  Vietnam,  delivered  a 
furious  speech  in  the  Senate:  "Unhappily, 
the  U.S.  press  has  been  gravely  derelict  In 
reporting  what  has  transpired  in  the  OAS 
with  regard  to  the  Dominican  crisis.  Com- 
mentators express  doubts  regarding  the  wis- 
dom of  expanding  our  mission  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover.  Many  reports  ques- 
tion the  extent  of  Communist  infiltration. 
Yet,  to  my  knowledge,  none  of  the  major 
wire  services,  newspapers,  or  radio-television 
systems  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  findings  of  the  OAS  investigating  team." 


LABOR  DEPARTMENT  ACCEPTS  SUG- 
GESTION TO  BROADEN  "TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM"  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Labor 
Department,  at  my  reqest,  has  just  is- 
sued new  regulations  which  very  con- 
siderably broaden  the  opportunity  for 
on-the-job  training  for  employees.  I 
believe  these  new  regulations  will  open 
up  many  new  opportunities  for  training. 

On  August  10,  1965,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Labor  Department's  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  issued  revised  regulations 
dealing  with  training  programs  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.     The 
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amended      regulations, 
prompted  by  an  inquiry 
April  26,  1965,  liberalize  thje 
under  which  an  employer 
a  training  program  for 
without  running  afoul  of 
wage  and  overtime  provisiorjs 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  regulations,  which 
29  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
define  "hours  worked" 
paid   at  the   minimum 
counted  for  overtime  pur 
cally,  the  requirements 
program  which  an  employer 
duct  for  his  employees  w 
the  training  time  as  hours 
First,  that  the  program 
outside  regular  working 
that    attendance    be 
that  the  program  not  be 
lated  to  the  employee's  job; 
that  the  trainee  perfonn 
work  during  training  time 

In  my  letter  to  the 
pointed  out  that  the 
the  program  not  be  directjy 
an   employee's  job  had  a 
deter  employers  from 
fide    programs    for 
ployees.     For  example,  if 
institutes    a    program    foi 
helpers  to  train  them  to 
mechanics,  the  program 
lated  to  the  employee's 
would  help  the  employee 
mechanics'  helper.     I  also 
to  the  Administrator  that 
for  this  sort  of  program  ha;  i 
included  in  the  regulatioijs 
Walsh-Healey  Public 
there  is  no  reason  why  the 
tion  should  not  be  made 
broader  FLSA  regulations. 

The  Administrator 
and  a  new  section  785.29 
tions  under  the  FLSA  w: 
week  which  included  the 

Where  a  training  course  is 
the  bona  fide  purpose  of 
vancement  through  upgradini : 
to  a  higher  skill,   and  is 
make    the   employee   more 
present  Job,  the  training  is 
directly  related  to  the  emplcfcree 
though  the  course  Incidentally 
skill  in  doing  his  regular  work 

I  would  hope  that  the  brc  ader  view  re- 
flected in  these  new  regulal  ions  will  pro- 
vide added  incentive  for  smployers  to 
institute  addit^nal  trainini ;  programs  to 
help  meet  the  ever-presenf  challenge  of 
automation. 

I  would  also  hope  that  workers  and 
labor  leaders  will  read  this  material  very 
carefully  and  counsel  their  employers  in 
their  own  States  as  to  how  training  op- 
portunities for  workers  fiay  now  be 
broadened. 
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BETH   ISRAEL   MEDICAL 
COBALT    THERAPY 
DOWED 


Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr. 
to  all  concerned  with  the 
Congress  has  taken  giant 
field  of  medical  care 
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Presic  ent,  it  is  clear 
ituation  that 
jtrides  in  the 

legisU  tion  this  ses- 


sion. I  was  proud  to  be  present  at  the 
signing  of  the  recently  enacted  Social 
Security  Amendments  Act  of  1965,  pro- 
viding medical  care  assistance  to  the 
aged,  as-.well  as  at  the  signing  of  the 
Health  Research  Facilities  Amendment 
Act  of  1965,  providing  $280  million  for 
grants  to  hospitals  and  other  medical 
centers  for  research  and  equipment  to 
assist  our  struggle  to  defeat  crippling 
diseases. 

In  light  of  these  important  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  activities 
which  I  have  consistently  supported,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  private  organizations  are 
making  similar  progress  on  their  own. 
Federal  programs  are  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  efforts  of  private,  civic,  or 
religious  organizations,  where  the  real 
initiative,  management,  and  responsibil- 
ity rests,  and  without  these  organizations 
and  their  response  to  the  needs  of  their 
community,  little  could  be  accomplished 
in  this  most  important  field. 

One  organization  of  which  we  are  very 
proud  in  New  York,  is  the  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center.  This  particular  center 
has  been  consistently  expanding  on  its 
own  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
area  it  serves,  which  is  the  area  in  which 
I  grew  up,  the  lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan. 

Beth  Israel  began  as  a  dispensary  in 
1889.  financed  by  a  group  of  40  recently 
arrived  immigrants,  who  were  attempting 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  medica4 
services  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
were  receiving.  Since  then  it  has  main- 
tained an  exemplary  record  of  service  and 
improvement,  so  that  today  it  is  a  mod- 
ern medical  complex  witb  891  beds.  An 
outpatient  clinic,  named  after  a  long- 
time friend,  the  president  of  the  Beth 
Israel  Board  of  Trustees,  Charles  H.  Sil- 
ver, was  added  in  1954  and  it  now  handles 
over  8,500  cases  per  year.  In  1961,  a 
modern  student  nurses  residence  and 
medical  unit  was  added,  and  is  now  being 
converted  into  a  new  school  of  nursing. 
New  staff  living  quarters  were  completed 
in  1963,  and  a  new  350-bed  wing  is  pres- 
ently being  constructed. 

But,  Beth  Israel  has  also  expanded  in 
other  ways.  It  operates  the  Gouverneur 
Ambulatory  Clinig,  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Hos- 
pitals, and  has  recently  been  asked  to 
staff  all  of  the  medical  services  of  the 
new  200-bed  Gouverneur  Hospital,  pres- 
ently under  construction  by  the  city  of 
New  York.  Further,  in  1964  Beth  Israel 
purchased  the  Manhattan  General  Hos- 
pital, a  major  center  for  the  treatment 
and  study  of  problems  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion. This  addition  allowed  the  hospital 
to  be  redesignated  a  medical  center,  com- 
plete with  a  wide  range  of  up-to-date 
facilities  for  treatment  of  a  variety  of 
diseases.  In  keeping  with  its  new  po- 
sition of  importance,  it  plans  to  open  the 
Mount  Sinai  Medical  School  in  1968. 

With  this  record  of  improvement  and 
expansion,  it  might  be  expected  that 
those  who  have  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  leadership  of  the  center's 
activities  would  want  to  relax  As^h  a 
proper  amount  of  pride  in  their  accom- 


plishments. But  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
they  have  continued  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  services  they  offer  their  com- 
munity and,  indeed,  the  entire  city  of 
New  York. 

Construction  of  a  new  cobalt  therapy 
center  to  assist  in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer is  now  planned.  This  would  provide 
a  tremendous  Improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  treatment  the  center  will  be 
able  to  offer,  and  it  is  particularly  in- 
teresting that  this  boon  to  New  Yorker.s 
has  been  made  possible  almost  entirely 
by  the  efforts  of  one  man,  an  old  friend 
and  schoolmate  of  mine,  fr<»m  P.S.  20, 
Charles  Guttman.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant tribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  that  Charles  Gutt- 
man could  start  a  life  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  lower  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, become  a  successful  business- 
man, and  retain  his  public  spiritedness 
and  interest  in  his  city's  welfare  to  the 
extent  that  he  would  finance  this  ther- 
apy center,  which  will  cost  over  a  third 
of  a  million  dollars.  I  need  not  point 
out  what  a  great  undertaking  this  is  for 
a  private  citizen,  'and  how  much  of  a 
sacrifice  it  represents. 

Mr.  Guttman's  gift  once  again  proves 
the  utmost  importance  of  private  phi- 
lanthrophy  today,  even  while  we  contin- 
ue to  make  progress  in  bringing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  to  bear  in  the  field 
of  medical  care  and  research.  I  know 
that  this  new  center  of  modern  therapy 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his  devo- 
tion to  the  people  of  his  city.  Today. 
I  want  to  add  my  thanks  to  that  of  mil- 
lions of  New  Yorkers,  and  to  wish  him 
and  his  family  the  best  of  health  and 
happiness  in  the  efforts  to  come. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.*  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  under  consideration  this  af- 
ternoon, HJl.  9220,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  which  includes 
the  civil  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Interior 
Department  with  respect  to  reclamation 
projects,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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The  amount  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  aggregates  $4,241,636,500.  The 
Senate  made  a  net  increase  in  the  sum 
adopted  by  the  House  of  $85,952,500. 
Therefore,  the  total  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  is  $4,327,589,000. 

The  amount  of  the  Budget  estimates 
considered  by  the  Senate  for  fiscal  year 
1966  is  $4,387,616,000. 

So  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is 
under  the  Budget  estimate  by  $60,027,000, 
and  under  the  appropriation  for  1965  by 
$141,427,700. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration  is  the  bill  that  deals  with 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  TVA, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  including  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation, and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  I  am  veiy  hopeful  that 
consideration  of  the  bill  can  be  concluded 
this  afternoon,  so  that,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, we  may  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  amendments. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  June  22 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  Jime  23.  The  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  August  19. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  give  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  bill. 
The  report  on  it  is  on  the  desks  of  the 
Senators,  and  I  believe  it  quite  clearly 
sets  forth  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Except  for  two  or  three  items,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  is  noncontroversial.  I  ex- 
pect that  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
decrease  amounts  recommended  for  cer- 
tain public  works  projects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  I 
will  ask  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  adopted  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text,  so  that  the  Senate  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  customary,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  divided 
itself  Into  three  subcommittees  for  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill.  The 
portion  of  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  dealing  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  power  marketing  agencies 
of  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior  was 
handled  by  my  good  and  able  friend,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hatden],  who  is  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  portion  of  the  bill  covering  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  handled 
by  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI. 
I  handled  the  portion  dealing  with  the 
civil  functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Com- 
mission. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  started  on 
April  6  and  continued  through  July  13, 
1965.  The  subcommittee  held  34  ses- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
and  5  executive  sessions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  up  the  bill.  The  sub- 
committee heard  889  witnesses,  which 
included  representatives  of  various  or- 
ganizations; 738  of  the  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  the  civil  functions  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Army;  121  of  the  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  head- 
ed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI.  The  remaining  30  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill].  The  hearings  com- 
prise four  volimies,  which  contain  3,868 
pages  of  testimony.  Senators  have  a 
complete  set  of  them  on  their  desks.  They 
constitute  the  basic  infoimation  upon 
which  the  subcommittee  based  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  title  I, 
before  marking  up  the  civil  functions  por- 
tion oif  this  bill,  we  reviewed  every  proj- 
ect that  was  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, budgeted  or  unbudgeted.  We  ex-  . 
amined  into  evei-y  single  request  made 
of  the  subcommittee  for  planning  or  con- 
struction. After  all  the  requests  were 
made,  the  engineers  were  called  back  to 
obtain  their  views  on  the  projects  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  recall  was  to  find  out  whether 
the  engineers  could  economically  and 
efficiently  utilize  the  additional  funds  re- 
quested by  the  local  witnesses,  and 
whether  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  the 
capability  to  undertake  the  unbudgeted 
new  starts  requested. 

As  in  the  past,  the  subcommittee  heard 
all  the  witnesses  who  desired  to  present 
testimony  on  unbudgeted  projects,  and 
also  on  budgets  for  which  more  funds 
were  asked  than  were  budgeted.  The 
same  is  time  of  surveys  and  new  plan- 
ning starts.  As  in  the  past,  there  is  not 
a  single  project  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  subcommittee  or  by  the 
committee  as  a  whole  for  which  there  is 
not  justification  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  not  added,  either  in  this  in- 
stance or  in  the  past,  any  projects  that 
were  not  completely  justified  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  as  to  Which  their 
capability  was  not  clearly  shown. 

I  saw  to  it  that  all  outside  witnesses 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

As  to  projects  that  were  requested  and 
that  were  not  budgeted,  the  subcommit- 
tee spent  considerable  time  reviewing 
them  with  the  Engineers.  Many  of  the 
projects  submitted  were  not  budgeted. 
Some  projects  were  submitted  which  were 
not  authorized.  It  will  be  recalled,  that 
not  long  ago  the  Senate  enacted  an 
omnibus  bill  authorizing  many  new  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country.  After  the 
Senate  enacted  this  omnibus  bill,  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
I  was  chairman,  as  well  as  to  the  full 
committee,  that  certain  of  the  projects 
should  be  placed  in  the  bill,  in  the  hope 
that  if,  as,  and  when  Congress  enacted 
the  omnibus  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  we  could  provide  fimds  to  initi- 
ate construction  or  to  provide  for  the 
Initiation  of  advance  planning  on  some  of 
the  projects  recommended  in  the  omni- 
bus bill. 

The  Senate  has  before  it  a  complete 
justification  for  all  planning  and  con- 
struction projects  that  were  included  in 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  all 


projects  that  were  recommended  by  the 
House  as  well. 

In  order  to  balance  the  bill,  and  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  worthy  areas  not 
previously  Included  in  the  bill,  I  recom- 
mended to  the  subcommittee  the  Inclu- 
sion of  a  number  of  projects  that  had 
been  requested  by  witnesses  from  all  over 
the  coxmtry,  and  by  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.    I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the    / 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on    ! 
Appropriations  and  that  it  will  be  pos-  / 
sible  to  retain  tlie  majority  of  the  proj- 
ects  in  the  conference  with  the  House. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  repeat  that  all 
the  new  starts,  both  in  construction  and 
in  advance  engineering  and  design,  that 
were  recommended  by  the  House  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  So  I  am  Hopeful  that,  in 
conference,  the  House  will  agree  to  the 
few  projects  the  Senate  committee  put 
in  the  bill.  I  believe  that  never  since  the 
year  I  became  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  the  House  and  Senate  been 
so  close,  both  moneywlse  4nd  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  construction  starts  recom- 
mended by  both  Houses.  So  I  do  not 
anticipate  much  trouble  in  conference 
with  the  House. 

The  House  committee  added  14  un- 
budgeted construction  projects  and  7  un- 
budgeted planning  items.  The  House 
reduced  the  budget  on  two  items  under 
construction,  generally,  by  $12,010,000:  of 
which  $10  million  was  an  increase  in  the 
item  reduction  for  savings  and  slippage. 

As  we  all  know,  many  projects  are  de- 
layed because  the  Engineers  or  the  local 
people  may  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  land  on  which  to  build  projects, 
or  rights-of-way  to  construct  roads.  It 
is  normal  that  over  the  years  this  slip- 
page has  amounted  to  from  4  to  5  percent 
of  the  overall  amount  provided  by  the 
bill.  The  Engineers  have  advised  that  the 
budgeted  amount  for  slippage  is  the  max- 
imum reduction  they  can  take  without 
jeopardizing  the  construction  programed. 

In  title  I,  the  Senate  committee  con- 
sidered a  budget  estimate  of  $6,311,000 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  after 
the  House  had  acted  on  the  bill.  Senate 
restoration  of  budget  requests,  including 
restoration  of  the  $10  million  for  slip- 
page, accounts  for  $18,321,000  of  the 
$35,363,000  increase  recommended  for 
constructiqn  generally. 

The  Senate  cormnittee  recommended 
$3,145,000  for  32  unbudgeted  planning 
items  and  $10,884,000  for  14  unbudgeted 
construction  projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  estimates 
provided  for  37  new  construction  starts. 
I  commend  the  administration  for  taking 
such  action.  The  projects  recommended 
are  all  necessary,  and  it  is  essential  that 
each  year  an  adequate  number  of  new 
construction  projects  be  added  to  the 
program  if  the  national  needs  for  the 
development  of  our  water  resources  are 
to  be  met  in  ah  orderly  and  efficient 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  a  table 
explaining  the  committee  action  on 
Utle  I. 
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;he  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Tide  I — Civil  function*,  Department  of  the  Army 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr. 
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of  the  Appropriations 
Hayden]. 
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The  committee  recommentls 
priation  for  all  the  agencies 
000  which  is  $4,268,500 
allowance,    but    $6,048,000 
budget  estimates.    The  largest 
creases  is  for  general 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  $2,254,000,  of  which  $1, 
atmospheric  water  resource! 
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for  an  irrigation  district 
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construction  and  rehabilitat  on 
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ever,  the  committee  does  not 
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that  the  desired  work  be 
within  the  sum  allowed  by 
Representatives.    The 
vises  that  this  can  be  done 
ment  to  the  proposed  program 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President 
Senator  from  Louisiana 
point,  in  connection  with 
New  York  on  which  I  would 
ciate  the  Senator  giving  me 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  were  two  items 
which  we  requested,  which  we  thought 
were  important  enough  for  New  York. 
One  was  for  widening  the  Kill  Van  KuU 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor.  It  was 
estimated  that  $2.5  million  would  be  re- 
quired for  that  purpose.  That  was  one 
of  the  items  the  Senator  speaks  of  which 
was  not  budgeted  because  it  had  not  been 
authorized  when  the  budget  was  sub- 
mitted. The  bill  contains  $300,000  for 
it.  That  is,  of  course,  relatively  a  small 
figure  compared  with  the  request. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  some  state- 
ment for  the  record  from  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana — if  he  can  find  the  place 
with  his  assistant — as  to  the  reason  for 
that. 

The  second  question  which  I  should 
like  to  address  most  respectfully  to  the 
Senator  is  whether  we  could  have  the 
situation  made  clear  on  the  problem  of 
New  York's  anchorage,  which  is  a  big 
problem  in  New  York.   The  sum  of  $500,- 

000  was  requested  for  that.  Nothing  was 
provided.    The  Senator  knows,  as  well  as 

1  do,  the  fruitlessness  of  trying  to  amend 
the  bill  in  tliat  regard;  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  Senator  just  stated  his  Interest  in 
looking  after  the  problems  of  the  various 
States  in  an  objective  way,  I  point  out 
to  him  that  on  the  New  York  anchorage 
problem,  nothing  really  has  been  done 
for  the  past  30  years. 

Even  today,  notwithstanding  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with   competition  from 


other  ports.  New  York  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est port  in  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
I  would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  the  Sena- 
tor could  give  us  some  information  for 
New  York  on  those  two  Items. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  doing  that.  I 
suggest  that  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  look  at  the  projects  under  the 
heading  "New  York,"  which  appear  at 
page  18  of  the  report. 

If  he  examines  the  omnibus  bill,  he 
will  find  that  three  projects  were  in- 
cluded for  New  York  which  were  not 
authorized.  The  Senate  passed  the  au- 
thorization bill,  but  it  is  still  in  the  House. 
The  committee  saw  fit  to  provide  money 
for  two,  one  was  the  Kill  Van  KuU  en- 
trance to  New  York  Harbor,  and  the  other 
was  for  shore  protection  for  Staten  Is- 
land. In  doing  so,  we  thought  that 
New  York  was  entitled  to  at  least  two  of 
the  three  projects  which  were  not  au- 
thorized. I  wish  It  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  put  all  three  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  because  I  believe  that  we  should 
go  along  with  virtually  all  the  projects 
that  were  included  in  our  omnibus  bill 

However,  as  the  Senator  knows,  if  we 
put  all  of  them  in,  the  chances  are  that 
we  might  have  some  opposition  from  the 
executive  department  on  the  basis  that 
we  would  be  getting  too  large  a  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
for  public  works. 

What  the  committee  tried  to  do  was  to 
recommend  a  sum  in  keeping  with  the 
authorizations  from  the  White  House, 
plus  a  little  additional  money.    What  we 
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did,  as  I  said,  was  to  add  15  unbudgeted 
construction  projects  and  32  unbudgeted 
planning  projects.  Three  new  construc- 
tion starts  and  20  new  plaiming  starts 
recommended  by  the  committee  are  un- 
authorized projects  included  in  the  om- 
nibus bill.  I  vei-y  much  hope  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House 
will  complete  its  hearings  this  week  and 
report  back  to  the  House  an  authoriza- 
tion for  these  projects,  because  if  they 
are  not  authorized  before  we  go  to  con- 
ference, the  chances  are  that  all  of  these 
unauthorized  projects  will  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  bill.  * 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Assuming  that  some- 
thing is  authorized  for  the  anchorage  as 
well  as  for  Kill  Van  Kull,  when  might  we 
expect  to  have  some  consideration  of  ap- 
propriations? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Immediately;  that 
is.  for  Kill  Van  Kull. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  about  the  other 
one? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  anchorage 
areas  would  probably  have  to  wait  until 
next  year.  I  wrote  to  the  President  some 
time  ago  requesting  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  look  into  all  the  projects  in- 
cluded in  the  omnibus  bill,  with  a  view  to 
selecting  a  few  which  would  not  only 
give  employment,  or  might  be  necessary 
for  the  economic  development  of  the 
area,  but  also  others  which  would  be  of 
assistance  in  the  water  shortage  in  the 
Northeast. 

That  does  not  affect  the  projects  the 
Senator  is  talking  about,  but,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  there  is  a  serious  situation 
existing  in  the  Northeast  with  respect  to 
water  supply  for  the  New  York-Phila- 
delphia area.    In  order  to  alleviate  the 
situation  in  New  York,  the  record  will 
show  that  we  added  to  the  House-ap- 
proved amounts  on  five  dams  to  be  con- 
structed there.    In  addition,  we  recom- 
mended funds  to  initiate  one  unbudgeted 
project  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin, 
in  the  district  of  newly  elected  Repre- 
sentative Dow.     Soon  after  we  recom- 
mended planning  funds  for  this  dam  in 
the  bill,  he  objected.    Why  he  should  ob- 
ject, I  do  not  know.    It  will  have  to  be 
left  to  the  conferees  to  settle,  because  the 
House  did  not  put  it  In,  and  we  did.    I 
believe  that  the  State  of  New  York  has 
been  very  well  taken  care  of,  not  only  by 
having  two  projects  included  that  were 
in  the  omnibus  bill,  which  bill  has  not 
been  enacted,  but,  as  I  said,  the  commit- 
tee also  selected  another  dam  for  initia- 
tion of  planning  to  assist  that  area.    I 
believe  the  committee  did  thp  best  It 
could  in  order  to  give  to  every  section  of 
the  country  some  projects  that  would 
alleviate  conditions  in  most  of  the  States. 
New  York  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  feel  that  the 
question  of  the  anchorages  will  have  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, based  upon  Its  authorization' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  However,  as 
I  said,  it  will  have  to  be  done  next  year 
or  in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  the  gra- 
cious disposition-  of  the  Senator,  and  of 
course  I  shall  continue  to  do  what  I  can 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  committee  on 
this  subject. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  in  the  past  his 
area  of  the  country  has  been  pretty  well 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  always  appreciate 
the  consideration  of  the  committee.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
always  evidenced  his  fine  cooperative 
spirit.  I  hope  he  will  not  press  me  to  say 
that  we  are  completely  satisfied.  We 
would  be  more  satisfied,  for  example.  If 
we  could  have  had  something  for  both 
projects.  However,  we  shall  press  the  re- 
quest. I  appreciate  what  has  been  done, 
and  we  shall  work  toward  having  more 
done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  that  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  what  the  committee  has 
done.  I  would  cheerfully  put  in  more. 
Many  projects  have  been  authorized  for 
years,  and  should  be  included  in  the  bill. 
Because  of  budget  reasons,  we  cannot 
overdo  this  program.  The  project  to 
which  Representative  Dow  objected  is 
the  Davenport  Center  Reservoir.  Two 
dams  were  proposed.  On  several  occa- 
sions the  committee  attempted  to  put 
in  money  for  one  in  the  district  of  for- 
mer Representative  Taber.  Although 
we  put  it  in,  the  House  took  it  out  at 
the  request  of  Representative  Taber. 

The  chances  are  that  the  Davenport 
Center  project  may  go  out.    If  the  Sen- 
ator knows  something  about  that  area — 
and  I  am  sure  he  does,  I  believe  he  will 
find  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
that  area.    Several  other  projects  were 
put  in  the  bill  on  which  there  is  a  little 
opposition.    I  hope  the  House  can  be 
persuaded  to  retain  all  of  them.    It  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  if  the  Northeast 
had  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
the  last  14  years,  since  I  became  chair- 
maii  of  the  committee,  the  conditions 
would  have  improved  over  what  they  are 
now.    It  took  a  calamity  to  awaken  the 
people  in  the  Northeast  to  ask  for  the 
construction  of  many  of  these  projects. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  they  are  now 
willing  to  go  along  with  some  of  these 
projects.    I  am  hopeful  that  that  atti- 
tude will  continue.    It  seems  to  me  that 
every  now  and  then  we  come  across  some 
projects  that  are  still  opposed  by  certain 
Representatives  and  Senators  from  those 
areas.     When   there  Is  opposition,   the 
chances  are  we  will  leave  some  of  them 
out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  look  into  that 
matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would. 

Mr.  President,  as  in  the  past,  we  did 
not  earmark  any  of  the  Senate  increases 
for  surveys.  However,  we  have  placed 
in  the  hearings  many  of  the  proposals 
for  surveys  by  the  witnesses  that  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  as  well  as 
the  suggestions  made  by  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

In  the  past  we  have  left  It  to  the  En- 
gineers to  select  the  best  surveys  for  ap- 
plication of  the  Senate  increases.  By  do- 
ing that,  we  have  found  that  often  the 
Engineers  may  start  a  survey,  and  after 
completing  about  20  percent  of  the  work 
they  nnd  that  the  project  is  not  feasible, 
so  they  stop  spending  money  studying  It. 
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and  they  go  to  another  survey,  and  in 
that  way  we  have  been  able  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  projects  available 
for   consideration  by   the   Senate   and 
House    Public    Works    Committees    for 
authorization    purposes.    That    process 
has  been  maintained  by  oyrTX)mmittees 
Contrary  to  that  method  of/approach, 
the  House  has  in  the  past  and  It  has  In 
this  instance  earmarked  a  few  survey 
proposals.     Of  course,  we  try  to  work 
with  the  House.    The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator who  is  now  presiding  (Mr.  Bass  In 
the  chair)  knows  that  that  is  true.    The 
House    has    followed    that    method    of 
dealing  with  surveys  by  earmarking  the 
increases.  In  contrast  to  the  practice  of 
the  Senate  In  not  earmarking  its  in- 
creases, but  including  a  certain  sum  and 
letting  the»Engineers  make  the  studies  of 
all  projects  that  are  suggested,  and  select 
the  most  promising  ones.  ♦, 

As  I  recall,  for  the  studies  we  have  a^ 
propriated  a  little  in  excess  of  $26.5  mil-" 
lion  which  is  somewhat  more  than  the 
House  provided,  but  I  believe  that  that 
money  can  be  well  spent.  In  particular, 
some  of  this  increase  can  be  spent  in 
areas  of  the  country  such  as  the  North- 
east which  has  been  suffering  from 
drought.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  many 
of  the  streams,  a  great  deal  could  be 
done  in  that  area  by  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  to  alleviate  the  drought  con- 
ditions that  now  prevail,  and  provide  for 
a  better  supply  of  water. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  discuss  in 
detail  the  Atomic  Energy  proposal  but 
hearings  were  held,  and  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  was  an  ex  oflBcio 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  was  pres- 
ent, and  following  his  recommendations, 
the  Senate  provided  a  suflQcient  sum  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  committee  recommended  $2,132,- 
800,000  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee recommendation  is  $15,800,000 
above  the  House;  $98,200,000  below  the 
budget;  and  $128,773,000  below  the  ap- 
propriation for  1965. 

For  plant  and  capital  equipment,  the 
committee  recommended  an  increase  of 
$6,250,000  of  which  $4,800,000  was  for 
the  electron  linear  accelerator.  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory;  $1,200,000 
for  architect-engineer  work  for  Los 
Alamos  meson  physics  facility;  and 
$250,000  for  equipment  for  the  isotopes 
development  program. 

For  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  committee  recommends  $58,952,000, 
the  budget  estimate,  and  a  reduction  of 
$895,000  below  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House. 

The  House  had  denied  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $5,775,000  for  the  Tellico  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  and  Included  an  un- 
budgeted amount  of  $5,570,000  to  initiate 
the  Tims  Ford  project.  The  Senate 
committee  disallowed  the  Tims  Ford 
project  and  recommended  the  budget 
estimate  for  the  Tellico  project.  Thus, 
If  the  committee  recommendation  Is  ap- 
proved, both  projects  will  be  in  confer- 
ence. Personally,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  economic  justification  for  the  Tellico 
project,  but  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended It  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  take  It  out. 
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How  we  will  come  out  ir 
remains  to  be  seen.     But  I 
shall  not  end  by  providing  f  utids 
of    those    projects    in    the 
Valley. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  Pi- 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.    I  yield 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    May  I  inquire 
Senator,  in  that  regard,  as 
parabillty  of  the  benefit-to- 
the  two  projects? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     They 
1.4  to  1. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.    And   are 
puted  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.       ELLENDER.     No. 
friend  anticipated  me.    Th( 
Valley  Authority  has  a  diCfeiJent 
of  computing  the  benefit-to 

As  Senators  know,  on 
neer  projects  the   benefit- 
must  be  in  favor  of  the 
For  every  dollar  the  Governri%nt 
it    expects    another    dollar 
usually,  the  project  shows 
about  $1.10  to  $1.25 
as  $10  return  for  every  dollkr 
the  Government.     Of  course, 
the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  is, 
chance  the  project  will  have 
by  our  committee. 

In  respect  to  the  Tellico  Dtm 
Tims  Ford  Dam,  by  coincideiice 
efit-to-cost  ratio  is  1.4  to  1 
project.    The  cost  of  the  Timk 
Is  around  $39  million,  and  th( 
Tellico  Dam  is  about  $42  mill  on 
There  are  several  differences 
teria  and  procedure  used  in 
tion  process  by  the  TVA 
which  would  tend  to  result  ir 
variation  in  the  benefit-to- 
the  same  project.    The 
from  different  Federal 
taining  to  the  two  agencies 
ards  adopted  for  implementa 
legislation.     Differences  wi 
computation  of  benefits  for 
flood  control,  and  water  quafty 
Further,  the  corps  does  not 
acquisition  of  shoreline 
sale  at  expected  enhanced 
therefore  assumes  no  benef^ 
estimated    enhancement,    as 
TVA:     The   corps  would 
monetary  benefits  from 
resulting  from  added  industrikl 
ment  in  the  region,  as  estimat  ed 
However,  the  corps  has  in  the 
allowed  to  accept  area 
type  benefits  which  the  Author 
not  consider.     Certain  lim 
cost  sharing  requirements  w 
the  acceptability  of  benefits 
the  corps  for  water  supply 
control,  power,  and  recreation 
discussed  in  the  reports  undei 
apparently  these  requirements 
binding  on  the  TVA. 

As  to  the  Tims  Ford  Dam, 
benefit  of  $15  million  which 
because  of  the  additional 
that  will  be  made  available  for 
develoj)ment.     As  to  the  other 
do  not  recall  the  exact  amour  t, 
similar;  and  because  imder  thf 
regulations  of  the  Tennessee 
thority,  it  can  claim  a  benef^ 
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viding factory  sites,  that,  of  course,  aids 
them  in  providing  a  favorably  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio,  so  that  construction  can 
be  authorized. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  having  either 
of  these  projects  included  in  this  bill. 
But  I  was  voted  down.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered judgment  that  if  either  or  both  of 
these  projects  were  studied  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  if  the  same  yardstick 
that  is  used  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
were  applied  to  these  two  projects,  I 
doubt  that  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
would  be  more  than  0.8  to  1.  But  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been 
proceeding  under  different  rules  and  reg- 
ulations than  those  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
nothing  to  say  as  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  This  Authority  was  in  exist- 
ence before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  been  here  28 '/2  years.  As  I  said 
before,  ^the  procedures  that  are  adopted 
by  the  TVA  to  evaluate  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  are  different  from  those  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  I  should  also  Joint 
out  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
now  has  many  acres  of  land  that  could  be 
used  for  industrial  purposes ;  and,  if  they 
were  used,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of 
trying  to  add  to  them,  as  is  being  done 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Tellico 
Dam,  which  has  been  budgeted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

The  Tellico  and  Tims  Ford  projects 
will  be  in  conference,  if  the  Senate  passes 
the  bill  that  we  presented,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will — and  I  hope  without  too  much 
opposition.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
come  to  some  agreement  with  the  House, 
as  to  those  two  projects. 

Included  in  the  recommended  appro- 
priation is  $9.9  million  for  the  land  be- 
tween the  lakes  demonstration  program. 
This  is  an  item  in  which  I  am  personally 
opposed.  The  TVA  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  this  land  doubled  since  last  year,  that 
is  from  $12  to  $24  million,  and  I  predict 
it  will  be  close  to  $50  million  before  they 
are  through. 

There  is  a  substantial  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  ^ether  this  development  is 
authorized.  The  question  is  a  factual 
one.  If  the  development  is,  in  fact,  sim- 
ply a  study,  experiment,  or  demonstra- 
tion "necessary  and  suitable"  to  the  mak- 
ing of  plans  useful  to  Congress  and  the 
several  States  under  section  22  of  the 
Termessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933, 
it  would  appear  to  be  authorized  by  that 
section.  If,  however,  the  recreation 
area  is,  in  fact,  an  end  objective  in  itself, 
not  related  to  the  making  of  plans  use- 
ful to  Congress  or  the  States,  or  not 
"necessary  and  suitable"  to  the  making 
of  such  plans,  it  would  not  appear  to 
be  authorized.  I  believe  their  own  testi- 
mony convicts  them  on  this  score.  I  am 
glad  therefore  that  the  committee  did 
not  agree  to  the  additional  $1  million 
recommended  by  the  House  for  land 
acquisition.' 

In  my  opinion  if  this  project  is  carried 
out  at  all  it  should  be  carried  forward 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  this  site  should  be 
studied  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  and  weighed  against  the  al- 
leged advantages  of  other  sites  presently 


being  considered  for  recreational  areas 
to  serve  the  same  area. 

As  I  reported  to  the  Senate  last  year, 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  TVA  last 
year  stated  that  a  major  objective  of 
the  proposed  Tellico  project  will  be  the 
development  of  the  reservoir  and  ad- 
jacent lands  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
the  project  to  make  the  maximum  pos- 
sible contribution  to  the  economy  of  the 
region.  They  propose  to  acquire  some 
16,500  acres  of  shoreline  lands  which  ex- 
\  iive  studies  have  shown  to  be  suited 
:or  development  and  use  for  industry, 
iWic  and  private  recreation,  and  home 
^  ?s;  that  detailed  plans  for  the  devel- 
)pment  of  the  shoreline  land  be  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies;  and  that  the 
development  plans  be  implemented 
through  an  orderly  schedule  of  disposal 
of  lands  and  land  rights  as  the  demand 
arises  for  Industrial  sites,  home  sites,  and 
recreational  development  sites.  This  is 
not  something  I  fear  wiU  happen.  It  is 
the  announced  plan  of  the  chairman  in 
a  letter  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  opposed  this 
project  because  I  do  not  think  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  con- 
demnation of  private  lands,  for  sub- 
sequent disposal  to  private  interests,  ac- 
cording to  the  whims  of  a  bureaucrat. 
They  could,  under  this  philosophy,  ac- 
quire private  land  by  condemnation, 
determine  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  TVA 
area  to  furnish  a  plant  site  free  of  charge 
to,  say,  a  textile  mill  in  New  England.  I, 
for  one,  cannot  subscribe  to  this 
philosophy. 

The  committee  recommendation  ap- 
proves the  budget  estimate  and  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  as  a  limita- 
tion on  the  administrative  expenses  of 
th=  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

The  bin  provides  for  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  "Hie  workload  of  this  com- 
mission undoubtedly  will  be  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  severe  drought  being 
experienced  in  the  northeast  region. 

The  committee  recommends  restora- 
tion of  the  House  cut  of  $100,000  for  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  in 
order  to  insure  adequate  funds  for  the 
administrative  expenses  involved  in  clos- 
ing out  the  public  works  acceleration 
program. 

"The  bill  provides  $7,500,000  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  Interoceanic 
Canal  Commission.  While  no  funds  will 
be  expended  for  on-the-ground  surveys 
and  investigations  xmtU  a  satisfactory 
agreement  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
host  countries,  the  committee  was  in- 
formed that  It  will  be  necessary  to  order 
special  equipment  at  an  early  date  to  in- 
sure deliveries  in  time  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  next  dry  season  for  the  actual 
surveys  and  field  investigations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the  bill,  as  thus 
amended,  be  regarded  for  the  purposes 
of  amendment  as  original  text ;  and  that 
no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agreement 
to  this  request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to 
strike  out  "and";  and.  In  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "Commission",  to  Insert  "and  the 
Interoceanic  Canal  Commission,". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$24,100,000"  and 
Insert  "$26,720,000". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$973,736,000"  and 
insert  "$1,009,099,000". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$7,000,000"  and 
insert  "$12,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  7.  after  the  word  "investi- 
gations", to  strike  out  "$16,481,000"  and  In- 
sert "$16,662,000". 

On  page  6,  line  12,  after  "(33  U.S.C.  702a, 
702g-l)",  to  strike  out  "$80,060,000"  and  In- 
sert "$89,825,000". 

On  page  10,  line  21,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  '$12,873,000"  and  in- 
sert "$15,127,000";  In  line  22.  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  "$11,523,000"  and  In- 
sert ".■■■?,707,0O0"  and,  on  page  11,  line  2, 
after  the  wotd  "That",  to  strike  out  "$370,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$440,000". 

On  page  12,  line  24,  after  the  word  "reim- 
bursable", to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $450,000  shall  be 
available  for  replacement  of  the  Paradise 
Valley  Diversion  Dam  on  the  MUk  River  proj- 
ect, Montana,  with  facilities  to  serve  the 
lands  of  the  Paradise  Valley  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, to  be  repaid  in  fiui  under  terms  and 
conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior." 

On  page  14,  line  1,  after  the  word  "pro- 
gram", to  strike  out  "$13,087,000"  and  Insert 
"$13,495,000". 

On  page  14,  line  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$46,865,000"  and  In- 
sert "$48,471,600";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"which ',  to  strike  out  "$43,365,000"  and  In- 
sert "$43,628,000";  In  line  16.  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "$3,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,943,500",  and,  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"Monument",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  $163,000  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  for  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  shaU  be  available  for  op- 
eration of  the  Page,  Arizona,  Accommodation 
School,  and  to  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable." 

On  page  19,  line  21.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
shall  not  supply  power,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  any  phosphorus  electric  furnace  plant  In 
Idaho,  Utah,  or  Wyoming:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  shaU  cancel  contract 
numbered  14-03-44107.  executed  April  9,  1964, 
with  the  Monsanto  Company  as  provided  in 
eectionn(f)  thereof." 

On  page  23,  line  17,  after  the  word  "vehi- 
cles", to  strike  out  "$2,117,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$2,132,800,000". 

On  page  25,  line  2,  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$237,995,000"  and  Insert 
"♦244,245,000". 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
to  strike  out  "159,847,000"  and  Insert  "$58,- 
952,000". 

On  page  28,  line  19,  after  "(42  VS.C.  2641- 
2643)",  to  strike  out  "$400,000"  and  Insert 
$500,000". 
On  page  28,  after  line  20,  to  Insert: 
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nectlng    the    Atlantic    and   Pacific   Oceans. 
$7,500,obo." 


"interoceanic  canal  commission 
"Salaries  end  expenses 
"For  expenses  necessary  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study,  including  surveys,  to  dcter- 
mino  the  feaslbUlty  of,  and  the  most  suitable 
Mte  for  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  con- 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  nothing  else 
to  say  unless  there  are  questions  to  be 
asked. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  wish  to  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  express- 
ing appreciation  to  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
appropriations  which  have  been  provided 
for  projects  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
They  are  all  very  fine  projects.  The 
chairman  has  been  generous,  and  I 
deeply,  appreciate  it. 

I  notice  that  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  appropriation  a  sum  is  provided 
for  a  project,  at  Almena,  Kans.,  which 
fulfills  a  commitment  made  earlier  but 
not  carried  out  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds.  I  appreciate  that  action,  too.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  be  able  in 
conference  to  hold  one  or  two  items  that 
are  not  in  the  House  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

I  overlooked  saying  that  after  the  Sen- 
ate passes  this  bill,  it  is  my  hope  to  defer 
a  conference  until  such  time  as  the  omni- 
bus bill  may  be  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  would  dislike  going 
to  conference  before  that  is  done,  because 
a  few  worthy  projects  are  included  In 
this  bill  that  are  dependent  on  author- 
ization by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  would  otherwise  have  to  be  omitted. 
I  should  dislike  to  see  that  done. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GOpE.  The  8-lnch  volume  of 
hearings  on  the  desks  of  Senators  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  on  the  pending  bill.  Year  after 
year  the  distinguished  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  does  meticulous 
homework,  spends  long  hours  in  com- 
mittee, and  even  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  spends  much  of  his 
time  visiting  and  examining  the  projects 
imder  the  jtirisdictlon  of  his  subcommit- 
tee. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  diU- 
gent  work,  able  leadership,  and  fine  co- 
operation which  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  ai\d  his  colleagues  give 
to  these  projects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
which  resulted  In  the  report  approved 
last  week  by  the  entire  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  and  which  Is  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate. 

The  hearings  were  extensive.  The  re- 
port given  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee Is  excellent.  It  always  is, 
because  he  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  substance  of  the  bilL 


He  has  developed  that  familiarity  in 
a  sincere  and  honest  way  because  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  hearings.  This  year 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  embraced 
about  14  weeks  of  hearings  and  executive 
sessions.  Some  800  witnesses  were  heard 
as  he  indicated.  The  brunt  of  this  work 
has  faUen  on  the  chairman,  as  it  always 
does. 

There  are  three  major  slibdivisions  In 
the  subcommittee  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred.  The  work  of  those  sub- 
committees is  evidenced  by  the  product 
before  the  Senate  today.  It  is  because 
of  the  precise  and  very  conscientious 
attention  to  detail  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  bill  Is  before  the 
Senate  today. 

The  total  of  this  bUl  for  this  year 
comes  to  be  about  $4.3  billion,  which 
would  be  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
staggering  amount  for  public  works  and 
civil  fimctions.  It  certainly  would  be  if 
that  were  the  fact.  Yet  on  a  breakdown, 
as  the  chairman  has  indicated,  almost 
one-half  of  this  amount  has  related  In 
the  past,  and  does  so  again  this  year,  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — $2  4 
billion,  to  be  exact. 

Then  there  are  the  other  amounts  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration the  Southwest  Power  Ad- 
ministration, the  TVA,  independent  of- 
fices, and  cemeterial  expenses,  leaving 
only  about  $1.33  billion  for  the  civil 
functions  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
I  suggest,  before  we  perhaps  are  car- 
ried away  by  the  grand  total  of  $4.3  bil- 
lion, that  we  consider  this  statistic:  the 
annual  average  for  civil  functions  over 
the  past  5  fiscal  years,  starting  with  fiscal 
year  1961  and  including  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  has  been  about  $1.1  billion.  I  be- 
lieve the  exact  armual  average  would  be 
$1.06  billion  over  the  5  years. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  the 
pay  increases  during  that  time  within 
the  departments,  and.  of  course,  the 
escalatioi^  of  construction  costs,  which 
have  been  progressing  at  a  steady  rate, 
even  though  not  spectacular  in  any  one 
year. 

The  point  I  seek  to  make  in  this  re- 
gard is  that  an  acceptable  total  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  bUlion  to  $1.3  billion 
has  been  regarded  as  the  amount  which 
will  be  brought  before  Congress  for  its 
action.  The  big  job  which  confronts 
the  committee,  particularly  the  chair- 
man, is  to  sift  the  applications  to  estab- 
lish an  order  of  priority  so  that  the  most 
pressing  and  deserving  will  fit  into  that 
acceptable  total.  The  rest  have  to  be 
postponed  for  future  consideration. 

That  means  that  once  a  prcflect  is 
placed  on  the  books  it  must  be  com- 
pleted, so  to  that  extent  funds  are  vir- 
tuaUy  earmarked  for  the  life  of  the  con- 
struction of  that  project.  In  due  time 
the  project  will  expire  through  the  com- 
pletion of  construction.  Then  new"  " 
projects  are  fed  into  the  program.  I 
mention  this  process  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  way  in  which  this 
committee  works. 

The  omnibus  authorization  bill  is 
pending  In  the  other  body  now.  We 
hope  it  will  be  reported  soon,  so  that  it 
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can  form,  in  part,  a  basis 
the  projects  included  in 
The  remainder  of  the 
the  basis  for  future 
ects. 

It  also  should  be  brougl^t 
tention  of  the  Senate 
operation  and  maintenance 
general   expenses,   and 
the    Mississippi    River    an<. 
flood  control  are  all  prettj 
tracking    basis    and 
those  of  previous  years, 
total,  they  form  a  total  wi 
can  function  within  the 
tions  of  the  Federal  budget 
Again,  I  pay  tribute  to 
for   his  painstaking  and 
efforts  in  the  tedious  process 
€ring   the   items   one   by 
hearings  on  them,  having 
justified,  ascertaining  the 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
factors  that  go  into  the 
that  must  be  rendered. 

In  the  same  connection, 
to  the  members  of  the 
done  so  well  in  making  this 
fective  as  possible,  and  in 
course,    their    chief,    Mr. 
Bousquet.    Paul  Eatoi:\  for 
mittee  on  Bureau  of 
Power  Marketing;  Earl 
Atomic  Energy  and  TVA 
and  Edmund  King  for  the 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bil 
proved  substantially  in  its 
The  report,  when  viewed  in 
work,  is  a  Well-considered 
I  commend  it  to  the 
eration  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr 
The     PRESIDING     O 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
to  the  Senator  from 
losing  my  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr 
in  the  commendation  of  the 
the  subcommittee,  ^nator 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  ~ 
and  conmiittee  members  for 
ful  work  upon  the  bill. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
on  Public  Works,  to  which 
gineers  projects  are  referred 
ization.     By  reason  of  that 
serve  on  the  Committee  on 
tions.  Corps  of  Engineers 
It  has  been  said  many 
chairman   and   the   Senator 
braska    [Mr.   HruskaI    are 
that  this  bill  is,  in  many 
essary  and  sometimes  worse 
it  is  referred  to  as  a  pork 

Very  few  persons  know  th< 
ess   which   must  be   followeq 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  i 
proved  for  construction 
the  Committee  on  Public 
a  resolution  must  be  adoptejd 
a  siu-vey  of  a  project  by  the 
gineers,  to  determine  if  it  is 
cording  to  the  law  and 
the  corps  must  follow 

Only  after  the  project 
proved  at  every  level  of 
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Engineers — its  district  ofiBce,  regional 
oflflce,  of  the  Board  of-  Engineers  in 
Washington — and  by  the  governmental 
agencies  which  have  an  interest  in  the 
project,  can  it  tlien  be  authorized  by 
Congress. 

The  process  of  appropriations  then 
starts.  First,  funds  must  be  appropriated 
for  the  preparation  of  the  precise  plans 
and  design  for  construction,  so  that  bids 
may  be  received  and  a  contract  approved. 
Finally,  funds  must  be  appropriated 
for  construction. 

It  is  a  careful  process,  which  takes 
years,  and  which  demands  the  most  care- 
ful study  of  each  proje<it  before  it  is  ap- 
proved for  actual  construction. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender],  and  the  commit- 
tee work  on  this  bill. 

They  study  the  projects  carefully. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  al- 
most all  of  them  by  heart.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  from  him  support  for  any 
project  which  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments. He  will  not  approve  such  a 
project. 

The  great  demand  for  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects  today  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  our  country.  The  modernization  of 
harbors,  and. of  locks  and  dams  on  our 
rivers  is  required  to  serve  the  ever-in- 
creasing traffic.  The  work  going  for- 
ward on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
is  a  good  example. 

Water  is  needed  for  industry.  Steady 
volimie  and  flows  are  needed  for  indus- 
tries located  upon  our  rivers.  Water 
for  himian  consumption  is  most  im- 
portant. A  striking  example  of  this  need 
is  currently  publicized  with  respect  to 
New  England  and  in  New  York.  A  few 
days  ago  I  read  that  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  if  steady  rains  of  great  vol- 
imie do  not  come  this  fall,  would  be  out 
of  water  by  the  first  of  February  1966. 
The  provision  of  reservoirs  In  New 
York  might  have  prevented  the  critical 
situation  which  now  exists. 

Admittedly  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
priorities  among  projects.  But  as  one 
who  has  served  on  both  these  commit- 
tees, I  know  that  more  water-conserving 
projects  are  needed  again. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI  for  the  careful 
study  they  have  given  to  the  bill  which 
included  many  needed  in  my  State  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    411 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  411  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  I  shall  explain 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it;  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  lines  13  and  14,  In  Ueu  of 
"$1,009,099,000"   Insert   "»999,099,000". 

On  page  4,  line  19,  after  "appropriated" 
Insert  ":  Provided  frirther.  That  no  part  of 


this    appropriation    shall    be    used    for    the 
Cross-Florida  Barge   Canal". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  eliminate  from  the 
bill  $10  million  which  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  continuing  construction  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  ;n 
American  goverment  is  attaining  tJie 
proper  balance  between  local  and  na- 
tional considerations.  Inevitably  in  a 
Nation  as  diverse  as  ours  there  will  be 
honest  and  honorable  differences  of 
opinion  over  the  value  to  the  Nation  of 
federally  financed  local  development 
projects.  One  such  project  is  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal.  Those  who  favor 
construction  of  the  canal  are  convinced 
that  both  Florida  and  the  Nation  would 
benefit  greatly.  Those  who  oppose  the 
canal  are  convinced  that  it  would  forever 
destroy  priceless  areas  of  scenic  beauty, 
Including  one  of  the  few  wild  rivers  re- 
maining in  the  Nation,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  tremendous  waste  of  Federal  funds. 

The  project  has  been  authorized  for 
many  years.  In  1962,  after  reexamining 
the  proposal  at  the  request  of  Congress, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  reendorsed  the 
project.  Some  $6.8  million  has  already 
been  appropriated;  $5  mUlion,  I  under- 
stand, has  already  been  spent. 

Five  million  dollars  has  already  been 
spent  on  it.  We  are  being  asked  now, 
in  the  public  works  appropriations  bill, 
for  $10  million  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  1966! 
I  have  become  convinced  that  the  canal 
would  in  fact  be  a  waste  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  and  should  therefore  be  post- 
poned or  preferably  halted.  At  the  very 
least,  the  position  of  those  who  oppose 
the  canal  should  be  fully  understood. 

AtTTHORIZATION,    1942 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  was 
authorized  by  the  77th  Congress  in  July 
1942  some  23  years  ago.  The  basic  plan 
has  not  been  changed.  It  calls  for  a 
canal  107  miles  long  extending  from  llie 
Gulf  of  Mexico  eastward  and  northward 
to  Palatka  on  the  St.  Johns  River  in 
northeastern  Florida.  The  canal  would 
be  12  feet  deep  and  150  feet  wide,  the 
width  having  been  increased  from  the 
original  125  feet.  Five  locks  would  be 
reqiured.  The  latest  total  cost  estimate 
for  the  canal  Is  $157.9  million,  with  all 
but  $12.4  million  being  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  other  words,  more 
than  90  percent  is  being  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  benefit  cost 
ratio  Is  said  to  be  1.1. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
fixation  of  the  benefit — cost  ratio  of  1.1 
was  made  by  the  engineers  in  1962.  Was 
it  not  also  Intended  to  exclude  all  bene- 
fits in  the  nature  of  the  protection  of  our 
Nation  in  connection  with  national 
defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  raised  that 
point.  I  intend  to  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion later.  I  believe  It  does  exclude  them, 
and  properly  so.  The  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  even  in  World  War 
n — when    there   was    admittedly    some 
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concern  that  we  should  build  for  defense 
purposes — was  unenthusiastic. 

The  ratio  of  estimated  annual  benefits 
to  estimated  annual  costs  in  dollars  over 
a  50-year  life  is  believed  to  be  1.1  to  1. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  bene- 
fit-cost ratio,  for  it  is  derived  through 
procedures  that  I  consider  incapable  of 
producing  an  accurate  result. 

Tlie  original  congressional  sponsors 
of  the  canal  project  justified  their  pro- 
posal primarily  on  the  basis  of  its  al- 
leged value  to  the  national  defense 
effort — which  Is  in  response  to  the  point 
just  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida — and  not  on  the  basis  of 
economic  and  financial  advantage  to 
Florida  or  the  Nation.  They  pressed  the 
view  that,  in  wartime,  movement  of 
goods  by  barge  across  northern  Florida 
rather  than  by  ship  aroimd  the  coast  of 
Florida  would  not  only  save  vital  time 
but  also  shield  cargoes  from  submarine 
attack.  They  admitted  that  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio,  the  measurement  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  advantage  to  State 
and  Nation  was  only,  as  I  understand, 
0.19.  In  other  words,  the  benefits  were 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  cost.  Thus, 
even  in  the  most  generous  estimates, 
costs  were  admitted  to  be  five  times  as 
great  as  benefits.  In  the  war  atmosphere 
of  the  early  1940 's.  the  national  defense 
argument  found  a  favorable  response, 
and  Congress  authorized  the  project. 

Congress  did  it  on  that  basis.     The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct. 

CANAL     OF     UTTLE     DEFENSE     BENDTT 

Today  the  defense  argument  is  still 
made,  but  other  arguments  are  increas- 
ingly heard,  especially  those  claiming 
recreation  benefits,  and  economic  and 
financial  advantage  to  Florida  and  the 
Nation.  The  military  departments  them- 
selves, even  during  the  war.  were  never 
enamored  of  the  defense  argument.  Had 
they  been,  the  officials  directly  responsi- 
ble for  our  national  defense  would  have 
pulled  all  stops  to  get  the  canal  built  as 
a  top  priority  item.  They  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  They  recognized  that  the 
funds  required  to  construct  and  operate 
the  canal  were  far  in  excess  of  those 
which  would  be  saved.  Cargoes  which 
were  too  valuable  to  send  by  sea  were 
shipped  by  rail  or  road  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  gulf  coast. 

In  addition,  since  the  canal  would 
open  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
barges  moving  from  the  Atlantic  Inter- 
coastal  Waterway  system  to  the  gulf  in- 
tracoastal  waterway  system  would  still 
be  exposed  to  submarine  attack.  From 
the  western  end  of  the  canal  at  With- 
lacoochee  Bay  to  the  begirming  of  the 
gulf  inland  system  there  would  be  a  miss- 
ing  link  of  approximately  180  miles  of 
open  sea.  Twenty  years  ago  antisub- 
marine detection  techniques  were  not 
neariy  as  sophisticated  as  they  are  today. 
There  was  little  reason  to  go  to  the  tre- 
mendous expense  and  effort  of  construct- 
icfe  the  canal  when  the  danger  from  sub- 
marine attack  would  not  be  removed. 
For  these  reasons,  defense  officials  made 
no  effort  to  begin  the  canal  during  the 
war,  nor  have  they  since.  The  entire 
impetus  for  the  project  has  come  from 
1^   Capitol  Hill,  not  from  the  Pentagon 


BENEFrr-COST  KATIO 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  examine  the 
principal  pro  and  con  argimients  made 
about  the  canal,  it  is  appropriate  to  scru- 
tinize the  canal's  claimed  benefit-cost 
ratio.  I  might  say  in  passing  that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  in  this  Chamber  that 
I  have  discussed  deficiencies  in  the  proce- 
dures for  determining  benefit-cost  ratios, 
nor  am  I  hopeful  enough  to  believe  it  will 
be  the  last. 

The  ratio  is  obtained,  as  Senators 
know,  by  adding  up  all  the  benefits  a 
project  will  confer  over  its  lifetime — in 
this  case  it  is  50  years— and  comparing 
them  with  all  the  costs  a  project  will 
consume.  For  convenience,  the  benefit 
siun  and  the  cost  sum  are  divided  by  the 
number  of  years  the  project  is  expected 
to  last,  in  order  to  get  annual  benefit  and 
annual  cost  figures.  The  ratio  thus  com- 
prises both  original  construction  costs 
and  annual  operation  benefits  and  costs. 
If  benefits  equal  costs,  the  ratio  is  1  to 
1,  or,  simply  1.  If  benefits  exceed  costs 
the  ratio  might  be,  for  example,  5  to  1, 
or  5.  If  benefits  are  less  than  costs  the 
ratio  might  be  1  to  5,  or  0.20.  Obviously, 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  estimate  is  only  as 
accurate  as  the  estimates  of  benefits  and 
the  estimates  of  costs  which  are  used  in 
arriving  at  it. 

Here  is  the  crvfcc  of  the  debate  on  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  Is  every 
cost  estimate  accurate  and  reasonable? 
Is  every  benefit  estimate  accurate  and 
reasonable?  If  the  answer  is  "yes"  to 
both  these  questions,  then  one  can  be 
confident  that  the  resulting  benefit-cost 
ratio  Is  also  accurate  and  reasonable. 
If  the  anwer  is  "no"  to  one  or  both  of 
these  questions  then  one  cannot  take 
the  resulting  benefit-cost  ratio  at  its  face 
value. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that-for 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project,  ' 
official  estimates  of  costs  are  much  too 
low;  and  official  estimates  of  benefits  are 
far  too  high. 

HODGE,    STUCK    OPPOSITION    TO    CANAL 

On  August  10  of  this  year  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  for  the  Information  of  other 
Senators  an  article  by  P.  W.  Hodge,  an 
economics  graduate  of  Cornell  University 
and  a  colonel,  U.S.  Army,  retired.    He  is 
president  pro  tem  of  the  Citizens  for 
Conservation  of  Florida's  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources,  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Alachua  Audubon  Society. 
Mr.  Hodge  is  one  of  the  many  responsible 
persons  in  Florida  and  elsewhere  who 
have  come  to  oppose  the  canal.    His  is 
the  most  comprehensive  of  the  numerous 
articles  which  have  been  published  about- 
the  canal.     Its  thrust  is  squarely  at  the 
benefit-cost   ratio,   at  the   question   of 
whether  or  not  the  canal  is  worthwhile 
from  the  economic  and  financial  point  of 
view.    I  have  also  obtained  valuable  in- 
formation from  Raymond  W.  Stuck,  now 
a  consulting  engineer  in  Florida,  who  was 
for  16  years  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

qualxficahons  or  katmond  stuck 
This  is  most  significant.    For  the  past 
4  of  those  years,  Mr.  Stuck  was  Chief  of 
the  Civil  Works  Division — the  very  divi- 
sion responsible  for  much  of  the  plan- 
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ning  and  construction  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal.  Here  is  a  man  who 
was  certaiiUy  on  the  "inside"  on  this 
project,  who  is  eminently  qualified  and 
competent,  who  is  in  a  position  to  be 
expert  as  well  as  dispassionate.  Mr. 
President,  what  do  Senators  think  these 
men  think  of  the  canal  project's  claimed 
benefit-cost  ratio? 

Mr.  Stuck,  a  well-qualified,  eminent 
expert  on  this  project,  wrote  on  July  16 
of  this  year,  in  specific  reference  to  the 
canal  project: 

Its  present  estimated  cost  is  unreallstically 
low  and  the  estimated  benefits  unreallstically 

On  July  28,  in  a  letter  to  me,  Mr. 
Stuck  elaborated  on  what  he  referred  to 
as  his  "principal  reasons  for  saying  the 
proposed  Florida  Barge  Canal  is  eco- 
nomically unsound": 

When  the  project  study  and  report  was 
made  in  194«  the  engineering  work  was  done 
In  great  detail  to  determine  the  construction 
quantities  of  concrete,  steel,  equipment  ex- 
cavation quanUUes,  and  other  coste  on  which 
the  construction  cost  was  estimated.  Due  to 
the  care  exercised,  a  realistic  cost  was  deter- 
mined and  reasonable  benefits  were  accorded 
to  the  project.  The  study  showed  an  un- 
economic benefit-cost  raOo  of  1.05  to  1.  A 
1958  reyiew  found  this  ratio  to  be  still  ac- 
ceptable. In  the  1963  addendum  report  the 
same  quantities  were  used  as  in  the  1945  re- 
port but  five  additional  highway  bridges  were 
found  to  be  necessary.  Yet,  surprisingly,  the 
estimated  cost  was  13  Vi  percent  less  than  the 
1946  estimate  and  the  benefit-cost  ratio  was 
now  1.20  to  1. 

Conservative  evaluaUons  show  that  all  con- 
struction costs  have  increased  since  the  war 
years  at  about  2  percent  per  year  but  we  have 
the  very  unusual  situation  on  this  project 
where  construcUon  costs  (were)  presumed  to 
decrease  even  for  an  expanded  project. 

Indeed,  we  have  a  "very  unusual  situa- 
tion." Detailed  examination  of  the  cost 
'and  benefit  estimates  support  Stuck's 
contention.  The  1.1  ratio  figure  is  insup- 
portable. The  reason  the  1.2  to  1  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Stuck  was  that  it  was 
before  the  discount  rates  were  slightly 
increased.  Still,  the  2.875  percent  is.  in 
my  judgment,  far  below  what  can  be  jus- 
tified on  any  basis,  but  is  a  little  higher 
than  it  used  to  be. 

I  shall  first  discuss  the  cost  side  of  the 
ratio.  Among  the  main  cost  items  which 
may  be  distinguished  for  almost  all  pub- 
lic works  projects  are,  first,  actual  costs 
of  constructing  the  physical  or  material 
aspects  of  the  project,  including  the  buy- 
ing or  obtaining  of  the  necessary  prop- 
erty, and,  second,  interest  cost«  for  the 
money  used. 

COST   ESTtMATeS   FAR   TOO   LOW 

The  latest  official  construction  cost  es- 
timate for  the  canal  is  $159.7  million, 
with  $145.5  million  coming  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  It  is  difficult  to  take  issue 
with  this  figure  as  such,  but  the  univer- 
sal fact  should  be  noted  that  Government 
construction  projects  Inevitably  cost  far 
more  than  the  original  estimates.  The 
more  notorious  examples  are  provided 
by  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
which  was  estimated  originally  at  $75  to 
$80  million  and  now  is  far  above  $100 
million:  the  Dulles  International  Airport, 
which  started  out  as  $12  million  and  is 
now  over  $100  million;  the  NASA  Manned 
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Space  Flight  Center  at  Houston 
call,  now  costing  approximat  ;ly 
as  much  as  it  was  originall:r 
the  Glen  Elder  project  in  Ki  insas 
started  at  $17  million  and  was 
to  approximately  $60  milli  jn 
afterward,  on  the  basis  of  be  ng 
project,  the  increased  cost  estimate 
to  $77  million. 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge 
undoubtedly,  by  the  time  of 
cost   far   more   than   $157.S 
would  estimate  that  it  could 
$250  to  $300  million  on  the 
experience  in  the  past,  in  vi6^v 
that  the  original  estimate 
when  construction  costs  werfe 
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The  $157.9  million  figure 

elude  interest  charges.    Hodjie 

that,  with  interest  during 

construction  included,  as  it 

total  initial  costs  would  be 

$13  million.     Spread  over 

life  period  assigned  to  the 

would  mean  a  $260,000 

nual  costs.     Since  official 

for  the  1.1  ratio  figure  are 

000,  and  annual  benefits  at  $7 

$260,000  increase  alone — I 

itself,  and  there  are  many  other 

erations  which  are  far  gr 

wipes  out  the  claimed  differe^ice 

benefits  and  costs. 

The  corps  does  include  in 

tations  a  discount  rate  which 

arrive  at  the  present  value  ol 

future  benefits.    It  does  thii 

it  had  those  future  benefit 
today  it  could  invest  them  i 
bonds  and  through  their  us< 

dollars.    Obviously,  then 
not  worth  as  much  if  they 
imtil  some  (uture  date. 

The   current   interest   ratt 
term  bonds,  such  as  "E" 
bonds,  should  be  used  as  the 
in  public  works  projects, 
interest  rate  Is  4.2  percent. 
a  picture  of  the  program.    W^ ; 
the  Federal  Government  can 
borrow  money,  which  it  ha ; 
engage  in  new  projects.    So 
we  want  a  true  estimate  of 
value  of  the  future  benefits 
pect  from  this  Florida  Canal 
discoimt  them  at  4  percent-fnot 
than  3  percent  as  the  corps 

The  rate  used  by  the 
neers  for  the  Cross-Florida 
ect  is  2.875  percent.    This  is 
the  great  difference  in  the 
the  value  of  the  benefits, 
higher  discoimt  ratio  the  lessor 
fits  will  be  in  the  future 

About  this.  Stuck — a  man 
spent  many  years  in  the  Cori  »s 
neers  in  the  most  responsih  le 
one  could  find  In  relationslip 
project — has  written  that  th4 
fends  the  2.875-percent  rate 
of  circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau 
Budget.    The  circular  allows 
but  only  where  justifiable.    It 
tifiable  in  this  case.    Stuck  ac  ds : 

It  Is  quite  obvious  why  the  co  'ps  uses  the 
2.625  percent  (now  2.875  percent)  rate,  as 
It  keeps  the  cost  down  and  makes  the 
amortizing  and  operational  cost«  less,  which 
greatly  helps  on  the  beneflt-coe  i  ratio.     Of 
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course  this  Is  all  a  part  of  the  "hocus-pocus" 
used  to  arrive  at  an  estimated  cost  13 ',i 
percent  less  than  the  1946  estimate. 

On  June  1  of  this  year,  I  wrote  to  Gen. 
W.  K.  Wilson.  Jr.,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
about  this  interest  rate.  I  referred  spe- 
cifically to  a  letter  of  July  8.  1964  from 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. John  K.  Carlock.  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  directing  that  an  interest 
rate  of  3'/8  percent  should  be  used  in 
computing  costs  of  public  works  projects. 
General  Wilson  informed  me  that  if  this 
3 ■4 -percent  rate  *ere  used,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  for  the  canal  would  no  longer 
be  1,10,  but  would  be  approximately  1.04. 
■Clearly,  if  4.2  percent  were  used,  the 
ratio  would  be  less  than  unity. 

I  believe  that  it  is  clear  to  any  reason- 
able person  that  an  examination  of  only 
the  cost  items  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  costs  are  considerably  greater 
than  the  benefits.  Costs  are  seriously 
underestimated.  The  lack  of  incluaion 
of  interest  charges  for  the  construction 
period,  and  the  artificially  low  discount 
rate  assigned  for  the  period  thereafter, 
are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  raise  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  to  an  artificially  high 
level. 

BENEITTS    INFLATED 

An  examination  of  the  benefit  Items 
used  in  computing  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  benefit 
claims  are  inflated,  just  as  cost  estimates 
are  deflated.  A  table  contained  in  the 
1962  Chief  of  Engineer's  evaluation  of 
the  canal  gives  a  good  summary  of  the 
benefits  now  claimed  and  compares  them 
with  the  1958  evaluation.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1958  Present 

Item  report  study 

NAVIGATION 

Annual  benefits; 

Transportation 

savings $7,407,000     $7,016,000 

Commercial  fish- 
ing benefits 49.000  70.000 

Benefit  to  con- 
tractors floating 
plant 20.000  30.000 

Benefits  to  new 
vessel  deliveries-         155.000  115.000 

Benefits  to  recrea- 
tional boating..         127.000  118.000 


Subtotal  naviga- 
tion benefits..       7.758,000      8.256.000 


COIXATERAL 

Flood  control  ben- 

efiu 

Land        enhance- 
ment  benefits.. 

Subtotal,     collat- 
eral benefits 


267.060 
650.  000 

907,000 


Total    annual 

benefits 7.758,000      8,256,000 

Total    annual 

charges 7.365,000       7,039,000 


Benefit-cost   ratio. 


1.05 


1.17 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Stuck  has  pointed  out,  the  corps  claims 
that  armual  costs,  or  annual  charges  as 


they  are  often  referred  to,  fell  from  an 
estimated  $7,365,000  in  1958  to  an  esti- 
mated $7,039,000  in  1962.  Total  esti- 
mated annual  benefits  increased  by  over 
half  a  million  dollars — from  $7,758,000 
to  $8,256,000.  As  a  result,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  Increased  from  1.05  in  1958  to 
1.17  in  1962.  And  revision  of  the  dis- 
count benefit  rate  to  2.875  percent  has 
reduced  the  benefit-cost  ratio  to  1.1. 

COLLATERAL  BENEFITS  WrTHOUT   MERrT 

Benefit  items  are  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories. One  of  these  is  navigation  bene- 
fits. The  other  is  called  collateral  bene- 
fits. One  could  think  of  these  as  direct 
and  indirect  benefits.  Between  1958  and 
1962,  the  estimated  navigation  or  direct 
benefits  were  decreased  from  $7,758,000 
to  $7,349,000.  At  the  same  time,  an 
amazing  thing  happened  to  estimated 
annual  collateral  or  indirect  benefits. 
They  increased  from  nothing.  I  repeat, 
from  nothing,  in  1958  to  $907,000  in  1962. 
This  adds  up  to  a  whopping  $45  million 
over  the  life  of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to  have  to  rest 
my  case  against  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  on  just  one  fact,  this  is  the  fact  I 
would  choose.  During  more  than  20 
years  of  consideration,  from  before  1942 
until  1962,  no  one  perceived  these  indi- 
rect benefits.  They  were  suddenly  in- 
vented and  tacked  on  in  1962.  What  are 
these  indirect  benefits?  As  the  table 
shows,  they  are  flood  control  benefits, 
said  to  be  $257,000  a  year,  and  land  en- 
hancement benefits,  said  to  be  $650,000  a 
year.  Economists  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  Corps  of  Engineers  proce- 
dures have  unanimously  stated  that  land 
enhancement  benefits  are  spurious  bene- 
fits. For  a  time,  at  least,  congressional 
committees  agreed  with  this  verdict.  On 
September  18,  1951,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Deficiencies  and  Army  Civil  Functions 
reported  on  the  proposed  Tennessee - 
Tombigbee  Waterway  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  subcom- 
mittee had  found  that  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  for  that  project,  claimed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  1.13,  was  in  fact 
only  0.27.    The  subcommittee  stated: 

It  was  evident  to  Congress  from  this  re- 
port that  the  project  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  statutory  criterion,  a  favorable  bene- 
fit-cost ratio,  unless  Intangible  and  arbitrary 
values  such  as  national  defense,  enhance- 
ment of  local  land  values,  and  recreation 
were  included  in  the  ratio.  In  congressional 
hearings  and  debates,  Senators  and  Congress- 
men objected  to  these  intangibles,  and  they 
have  been  dropped  In  subsequent  considera- 
tion of  the  project. 

The  subcommittee  recognized  that 
land  enhancement  benefits  were  a  fiction, 
that  they  were  a  false  benefit.  A  little 
thought  will  show  why  this  is  so.  Prof. 
Robert  Haveman,  of  Grinnell  College, 
the  author  of  a  lengthy  study  on  Corps 
of  Engineers  procedures,  states  that  the 
land  enhancement  benefit  claim  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  causes  of  over- 
estimated benefits.  Prof.  Otto  Ekstein— 
who.  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  members 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  an  eminent  Harvard  economist, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  capable  econo- 
mists in  the  Nation,  and  a  brilliant  young 
man — points  out  In  his  book  "Water  Re- 
soiu-ces  Development,"  published  by  Har- 
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vard  University,  that  the  item  Is  a  second 
counting  of  the  benefits  properly  meas- 
ured as  part  of  the  direct  benefits.  Both 
economists,  as  well  as  Hodge,  and  the 
1951  House  subcommittee,  agree  that 
land  enhancement  claims  should  not  be 
made. 

SOME  COSTS  IGNORED 

There  are  further  factors  applying  to 
the  Cross-Florida  Canal.  First,  owners 
I  of  present  shoreline  which  would  be 
flooded  are  losing  the  value  of  their  land. 
Second,  the  value  of  land  and  facilities 
would  be  reduced  in  areas  from  which 
traffic  would  be  diverted.  Neither  of 
these  factors  is  Included  as  a  cost  Item  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Hodge  disposes  of  the  flood  control 
beneflt  item  in  short  order.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  flood  control  is  all  that  is 
left  if  we  discount  land  enhancement.  He 
states: 

The  claim  of  flood  control  benefits  of  $275,- 
000  annually  at  first  glance  seems  to  have 
some  merit  •  •  •.  This  is  an  intangible 
benefit,  however,  and  does  not  represent  a 
stream  of  dollars  flowing  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  this  claimed  savings  is  ef- 
fected by  the  permanent  flooding  of  the  Ok- 
lawaha  River  Valley. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  these  col- 
lateral or  indirect  beneflts.  invented 
sometime  between  1958  and  1962,  should 
not  be  included.  Leaving  other  things 
equal,  eliminating  these  items  would  re- 
sult in  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.05— the 
same  1958  figure  which  was  judged  an 
inadequate  basis  on  which  to  proceed 
with  construction. 

NAVIGATION      BENEFITS      GREATLY      EXAGGERATED 

The  largest  claimed  benefit  item  is  the 
direct  benefit  item  of  $7,016,000  in  an- 
nual transport  savings.  Hodge  and  other 
economists  has  scrutinized  this  item  and 
concluded  that  it  is  too  high  by  a-signifi- 
cant  degree.  ^~ 

Here  is  where  the  big  dollar  benefit 
amount  is.  We  can  see  how  grossly  ex- 
aggerated that  is. 

Charles  A.  Welsh,  director  of  the  grad- 
uate program   in   business   administra- 
tion at  Rollins  College  studied  the  eco- 
nomic prospects  of  the  canal  and  pub- 
.    lished  his  conclusions  in  1959.    He  found 
that  for  the  canal  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  estimating  much  higher  savings  than 
the  optimum  estimated  for  other  proj- 
ects.   The  optimum  savings,  estimated 
lor  other  navigation   projects   are   9.2 
mills  per  ton-mile.    Using  these  savings 
and  basing  his  estimate  on  1958  data, 
Welsh  estimated  transportation  savings 
to  be  $3,163,031,  less  than  half  the  corps 
estimates.    Using  the  same  9.2  mills,  but 
basing  his  estimate  on  1962  data,  Hodge 
estimates  transportation  savings  at  $2.- 
776.008.   If  these  amounts  are  even  near- 
ly accurate,  the  fact  is  that  the  benefits 
are  far  less  than  the  cost.    This  result 
IS  obtained  by  multiplying  the  amount  of 
estimated  annual  traffic,  2,820.000  tons, 
by  the  length  of  the  canal,  107  mUes,  and 
then  multiplying  the  resulting  figure  by 
9.2.    Hodge  makes  the  assumption  that 
all  traffic  would  travel  the  entire  length 
of  the  canal.    That  is  a  favorable  as- 
sumption as  far  as  making  the  beneflts 
high  is  concerned. 


In  the  1962  report,  detailed  estimates 
are  given  for  transportation  savings  for 
a  number  of  products.  One  of  these  is 
pulpwood.  About  this.  Stuck  has 
written: 

One  other  item  of  doubtful  benefit  (which) 
has  been  attributed  to  the  canal  when  It 
becomes  operative  is  the  amount  of  pulp- 
wood  that  will  pass  through  the  canal. 
The  corps'  "guess"  is  that  as  much  •  •  • 
pulpwood  will  pass  through  the  canal  as  now 
passes  over  the  entire  Mississippi-Ohio  traffic 
system.  Such  a  claimed  benefit  can  only  be 
very  doubtful. 

Hodge  has  noted  the  same  discrepancy. 
In  a  letter  to  me  of  July  6,  1965,  he  wrote: 

Just  the  paper  products  figure  alone  is 
highly  suspect,  and  comprises  one-third  of 
the  total  volume  of  traffic  projected  by  the 
engineers. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  transpoi-ta- 
tion  savings  figure  claimed  for  the  canal 
is  highly  suspect.  The  savings  claimed 
are  almost  four  times  greater  than  those 
claimed  for  any  other  inland  waterway. 
Welsh,  Stuck  &  Hodge  have  all  examined 
the  claimed  savings  figure  and  found  it 
unacceptable.  Because  the  transporta- 
tion savings  amount  to  more  than  90 
percent  of  total  annual  direct  savings 
claimed,  it  is  evident  that  even  a  small 
reduction  in  the  estimate  will  bring  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  down  to  a  point  well 
below  the  point  where  costs  equal 
benefits. 

If  the  estimate  were  reduced  by  even 
$2  million,  and  it  is  clear  to  those  who 
have  examined  the  situation  that  it 
should  be  reduced  by  much  more,  then 
the  total  estimated  annual  benefits  would 
be  only  $6.3  million.  This  assumes  that 
the  unjustifiable  collateral  benefits  are 
eliminated.  Since  annual  costs,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  corps'  estimate,  are  over 
$7  million,  the  benefit-cost  ratio,  on  this 
account  alone,  should  be  reduced  to  less 
than  0.90. 


]  BENEFrr-COST    SUMMARY 

My  arguments  concerning  deficiencies 
in  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  canal  may 
now  be  summarized.  Estimated  costs 
are  too  low.  There  is  no  interest  charge 
included  for  the  actual  construction 
period,  which  would  be  at  least  11  years. 
The  discount  rate  included  for  the  opera- 
tion period  is  too  low.  Estimated  bene- 
fits are  too  high.  The  collateral  or  Indi- 
rect benefit  items  of  land  enhancement 
and  flood  control  should  be  eliminated. 
The  direct  benefit  item  of  transporta- 
tion savings  should  be  reduced. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  factors  I 
have  discussed,  the  estimated  annual 
benefits  should  be,  according  to  the  most 
generous  computation,  no  greater  than 
$6,350,000.  instead  of  $8,256,000.  The  ' 
estimated  annual  costs  should  be  at  least 
$8  million  rather  than  $7,039,000.  The 
actual  benefit-cost  ratio  should  be,  at 
the  very  most,  0.79.  This  is  giving  all 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  pro- 
ponents, who  want  to  go  ahead  with  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  Beneflts  are 
not  10  percent  more  than  costs  as  offi- 
cially claimed.  Beneflts  are  in  reality  20 
percent  less  than  costs. 

Mr.  President,  until  now  I  have  stated 
my  arguments  entirely  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.     There  are,  however,  other 
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terms  in  which  the  argument  for  and 
against  ^Jie  canal  can  be  stated.  One  of 
these  is  industrial  development;  the  other 
is  conservation. 

Backers  of  the  canal  have  wisely  not 
restricted  their  argimients  to  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio.  They  have  claimed  that  great 
industrial  development  would  take  place 
along  the  canal  and  throughout  north- 
em  Florida.  In  reply  to  this  argument 
Hodge  states: 

It  is  the  natural  hope  of  proponents  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  that  its  comple- 
tion will  result  in  an  unprecedented  indus- 
trial expansion,  thus  broadening  the  State's 
economic  and  tax  base.  However,  products 
usually  Shipped  by  barge  canaJ — petroleum. 

fertilizer,    chemicals,   and   wood   products 

tend  to  be  bujky  and  have  low  monetary 
values  per  unit  of  volume.  Such  materials 
are  not  usuaUy  susceptible  to  Intensive  labor 
input  for  conversion  into  finished  products 
and  hence  barge  transportation  will  not  lead 
to  large  additional  economic  opportunities 
to  Ploridians. 

Moreover,  the  types  of  Industry  which 
might  be  attracted  by  a  canal  are  not  desir- 
able In  an  area  in  which  there  is  an  already 
established  and  valuable  tourist  base,  citrus 
industry,  and  extensive  cattle  ranches  and 
stock  farms.  Alaeady  many  communities 
have  lodged  bitter  complaints  against  phos- 
phate plants  which  experts  claim  are  damag- 
ing citrus  crops  and  are  harmful  to  the  cattle 
industry. 

CONSERVATION    VALUES      DESTROYED 

To  some  persons.  Ihe  most  tragic  effect 
of  the  canal  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  Oklawaha  River  Valley.  J.  W.  Pen- 
fold,  conservation  director  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  stated  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

We  appreclaft  that  this  project  has  already 
received  appropriations  and  construction  Is 
underway  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  None- 
theless, we  believe  it  Important  to  point  out 
that  the  present  route  will  obliterate  the 
Oklawaha  River  and  its  valley  from  SUver 
Spring  on  down  to  its  confiuence  with  the 
St.  Johns.  We  emphasize  that  the  Oklawaha 
as  it  exists  today  measures  up  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  specifica- 
tions of  a  "wild  river"  as  embodied  in  legis- 
lation now  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Penfold  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  joint  wild  river  study  team,  cre- 
ated by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture,  selected  the  Oklawaha  as 
one  of  the  few  rivers  in  the  Nation  suit- 
able for  initial  study.  The  team  had  beeh 
directed  to  identify  rivers  whose  "natural 
scenic,  scientific,  esthetic  and  recrea- 
tional values  outweigh  their  value  for 
water  development  and  control  purposes 
now  and  in  the  future." 

Paul  G.  Pearson,  professor  of  zoology 
at  Rutgers  University,  wrote  to  me  on 
June  21  of  this  year: 

The  proposed  action  would  flood  about  45 
mUes  of  the  swamp  forest  In  order  that  proper 
water  depths  can  be  obtained.  As  a  pro- 
fessional ecologlst  who  has  had  the  pleasure 
to  study  in  that  area  •  •  •  I  can  testify  that 
such  proposed  actions  would  destroy  the 
unique  forest  and  associated  wildlife.  It 
would  forever  detract  from  the  national  and 
natural  heritage  of  this  country. 

The  Citizens  for  the  Conservation  of 
Florida's  Natural  and  Economic  Re- 
sources have  stated : 

To  lose  a  river  of  such  recognized  rarity 
and  beauty,  for  whatever  reason,  is  a  tragic 
loss  to  all  Florldians. 
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Although  hundreds  of  sftnilar  state- 
ments have  come  to  my  atte:  ition.  I  shall 
mention  only  one  more.  In  an  editorial 
of  July  21.  1965.  the  New  York  Times 
stated: 
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Indeed  it  is  time  to  stop 
weigh  the  total  public 
dent  Johnson  has  made 
in  directing  the  executive  b 
duce  public  spending  and 
recreation  areas  in  our 
we  in  Congress  claim  that 
all  we  can  to  reduce 
Ing  or  to  save  areas  of 
from     everlasting     ruin?    "the 
answer  is  that  we  have  not. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  we  have  one  chance, 

STTMMABT    AMD    CONCLVtlON 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Is 
"strictly  pork  barrel  at  its    'ery  worst. 

Here  is  a  project  that  will  ;ost  at  least 
$30  million  more  than  it  can  possibly  be 
worth:  a  project  that  will  destroy  the 
treasured  lower  45  miles  ol  the  Okla- 
waha River — one  of  the  mojst  beautiful 
streams  in  America. 

Raymond  Stuck,  who  for 
chief  of  the  Civil  Works 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  very 
sponsible  for  the  planning 
tion  of  the  Cross-Florida 
has  made  a  devastating 
the   economic   feasibility   ol 
barrel  throwaway. 

Life  magazine  has  cited  ifc  as  one  of 
the  worst  examples  of  s  leer  waste 
among  the  many  the  Congress  has  per- 
petrated in  recent  years. 

I  have  been  flooded  by 
residents  of  the  area  in 
would  be  "improved"  by  this 
they  vehemently  protest 
eral  Government  is  doing  to 
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Yet  the  estimated  cost  was  13  V^  percent 
less  than  the  1946  estimate. 

Conservative  evaluations  show  that  all 
construction  costsy-have  increased  since 
the  war  years  at  about  2  percent  per 
year,  but  we  have  the  very  unusual  situa- 
tion on  this  project  where  construction 
costs  were  presumed  to  decrease  even 
for  an  expanded  project. 

Just  as  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building  grew  from  an  estimated  $75 
million  to  nearly  twice  that  amount,  this 
Florida  white  elephant  seems  destined  to 
do  the  same. 

Since  the  origthal  plq^  was  made  the 
construction  period  has  been  lengthened 
from  7  years  to  11.  and  although  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  will,  of  course,  have 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  this  giant 
project,  not  a  penny  of  interest  will  be 
charged  to  the  cost  of  the  project  until 
it  is  completed  and  then  the  charge  will 
be  far.  far  below  the  actual  cost  of  the 
money  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  alleged  benefits  of  this  project  are 
greatly  increased  by  a-'completely  phony 
Inclusion  of  so-called  land  enhancement. 
Every  competent  expert  on  these  proj- 
ects in  the  coimtry  knows  that  this  is 
simply  a  matter  of  charging  the  same 
benefit  twice. 

By  far  the  biggest  benefit  of  this 
costly  construction  is  of  course  naviga- 
tion. To  beef  up  this  benefit  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  literally  doubled  the 
optimum  savings  estimated  for  other 
navigation  projects. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  this 
project  will  cost  several  times  more  than 
the  most  optimistic  benefits  that  can  be 
claimed  for  it.  But  even  giving  the 
corps  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  and 
granting  most  of  its  assumptions  it  is 
clear  that  the  American  taxpayer  will 
be  shortchanged  at  least  $30  million  on 
this  giveaway. 

And  a  rare  and  beautiful  conservation 
area  will  be  destroyed. 
I  jdeld  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
project  has  been  before  the  Congress  for 
some  time.  Many  arguments  were  ad- 
vanced against  it  when  It  was  authorized, 
and  again  when  we  obtained  planning 
money,  the  arguments  advanced  then 
were  similar  to  those  advanced  now  by 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin.  Such 
arguments  have  been  heard  even  before 
the  project  was  authorized. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  used  the  same 
yardstick  to  arrive  at  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  on  this  project  as  has  been 
used  in  many  other  projects.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  it.  We  have  spent, 
up  to  now.  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,- 
685.000  merely  on  designing  this  project. 
We  have  already  spent  around  $5  mil- 
lion for  construction;  but  at  this  late 
date,  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
still  thinks  that  we  ought  to  stop  the 
project  and  let  the  money  already  spent 
go  down  the  drain. 

Among  the  objections  advanced  In  the 
early  days  were  that  the  project  would 
drain  many  of  the  lakes  in  Florida,  and 
that  It  would  hurt  wildlife.  If  a  sea 
level  canal  were  to  be  built  through 
Florida  to  accommodate  big  ships,  that 
Is  a  canal  without  the  construction  of 


locks,  there  might  be  merit  to  such  argu- 
ments. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  floor  of 
the  canal  is  not  to  be  35  to  40  feet  deep, 
but  only  deep  enough  to  accommodate 
barges  such  as  ply  the  Intracoastal 
Canal.  It  is  in  fact  a  part  of  that  great 
system  that  begins  in  Texas  and  follows 
the  coastline  on  up  the  northeast  as  far 
as  Trenton,  N.J. 

Several  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  construct  this  great  Intra- 
coastal waterway  and  It  has  justified 
itself  manifold. 

In  fact,  when  the  Intercoastal  canal 
was  first  constructed,  it  was  estimated 
that  traflflc  amounting  to  8-million  tons 
annually  would  justify  the  project;  but 
traflac  on  the  canal  has  increased,  and 
the  tonnage  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  not  a  project  con- 
sti-ucted  on  which  there  has  been  a 
greater  increase  In  traflflc  than  on  this 
great  intracoastal  canal. 

The  purpose  of  the  barge  canal  is  to 
shorten  the  distance  from  the  gulf  to 
the  Atlantic.  Some  persons  have  asked, 
"Why  not  use  a  part  of  the  gulf,  move 
through  the  Okeechobee  Waterway  to- 
ward the  eastern  shore  of  Florida,  and 
go  up  through  Florida  by  way  of  the 
Indian  River,  and  thereby  save  money?" 

The  engineers  have  looked  into  that 
and  have  concluded  that  to  go  through 
Lake  Okeechobee  would  increase  the  dis- 
tance by  more  than  300  miles,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  would  be  much  more 
expensive. 

I  noticed  that  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire.1, 
quoted  extensively  from  Raymond  Stuck. 
Raymond  Stuck  used  to  work  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  He  worked  for  them 
for  over  16  years.  He  is  now  retired  on 
a  pension,  I  believe,  having  resigned 
from  the  Corps.  I  understand  that  he 
is  employed  by  various  interests  in  Flor- 
ida, probably  financed  with  some  rail- 
road money,  and  is  working  against 
some  of  the  projects  that  he  approved 
the  engineering  on  as  a  corps  employee. 
Many  persons  in  Florida  have  employed 
him  to  give  evidence  against  the  Four 
Rivers  project  which  we  are  also  con- 
sidering in  the  bill.  I  believe  that  project 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Florida.  The 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  given  as  1.6  to  1. 
Congress  provided  some  construction 
money  for  this  great  project  because  the 
people  In  the  area  have  raised  $5.5  mil- 
lion through  local  taxes  to  proceed  with 
their  part  of  the  project. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
quoted  much  of  the  testimony  of  Ray- 
mond Stuck.  I  am  wondering  what  po- 
sition Mr.  Stuck  took  as  to  the  Florida 
canal  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  corps,  working  on  these 
projects. 

My  guess  Is  that  he  did  not  say  a  wori 
about  it.  but  now  that  he  has  resigned 
from  the  corps  he  Is  being  hired  by 
quite  a  few  people  to  dnmi  up  opposi- 
tion to  corps  projects. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  person  who  works  for  the  corps  is 
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bound  by  military  discipline  and  bound 
by  the  direction  and  control  of  the  people 
above  him;  that  he  says  what  the  chain 
of  command  requires  him  to  say?  He 
should  do  that.  Indeed,  there  would  be 
chaos  if  he  did  not  do  it. 

But  now  since  he  has  retired  from  the 
corps  and  is  free,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  is  free  to  speak  his  mind. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
man's  competency.  He  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  We  have  listened  to 
his  arguments.  They  may  have  merit.  It 
•seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  he  made 
were  good,  strong  arguments,  regardless 
of  any  motivation. 

Certainly  it  makes  sense  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  nbt  speak  out  to  Congress  about 
what  the  corps  decided  to  do.  An  orga- 
nization cannot  have  discipline  if  its 
members  are  continually  doing  that.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  grant  that  being  a 
part  of  the  corps  and  a  part  of  the  Army, 
as  it  were — its  civil  functions — he  was 
probably  toeing  the  line.  But  I  do  not 
have  too  much  respect  for  people  who, 
having  once  been  a  part  of  the  corps.' 
speak  against  it  when  they  get  out. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  this  in- 
stance, for  example.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  more  liberty  now.  He  is  not  obli- 
gated to  follow  the  corps  line  now.  I 
am  sure  he  is  getting  a  nice  pension  from 
the  Government,  having  served  the 
corps  for  quite  some  time.  But  I  am 
also  sure  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  to 
have  obtained  more  competent  and  reli- 
able testimony  than  that  of  a  man  who 
formerly  worked  for  the  corps. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  as  to  that 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  the  committee  probably. 
in  anticipation  of  something  being  said 
about  the  Florida  Barge  Canal,  went  into 
details.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page 
2564  of  the  hearings,  he  will  note  that 
many  of  the  arguments  that  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  opponents  of  the  canal 
have  been  answered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  asked  by  me  and 
the  answers,  involving  opposition  to  the 
Florida  Canal,  at  this  point  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OPPOSITION    TO    CANAL 

Senator  Ellender.  One  segment  of  the  op- 
position contends  that  in  lieu  of  the  presently 
proposed  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  the 
Okeechobee  Waterway  be  improved,  and  that 
a  connection  be  established  through  the 
Kissimmee  River  into  the  St.  John's  River. 

Would  you  comment  on  this  contention? 

Colonel  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is 
to  shorten  the  navigation  distance  between 
destmationsSin  the  Atlantic  coast  and  those 
on  the  giUf  coast.  The  Okeechobee  Waterway 
route  would  actually  add  356  miles  to  the 
total  travel  distance  from  Atlantic  coast 
points  north  of  the  St.  Johns  River.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  prtjj- 
ect,  as  presently  conceived,  would  provide  a 
navigation  channel  12  feet  deep  and  150  feet 
wide,  whereas  the  existing  Okeechobee  Water- 
way provides  a  channel  8  feet  deep  and-  80 


feet  wide.  The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
will  have  five  locks,  each  84  feet  wide  and 
600  feet  long,  whereas  the  existing  Okee- 
chobee Waterway  contains  three  locks  each 
50  feet  wide  and  250  feet  long.  In  1958, 
preliminary  cost  estimates  were  made  for 
enlarging  the  Okeechobee  Waterway  to  the 
same  design  criteria  established  for  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  These  estimates 
showed  that  the  cost  of  enlarging  the  Okee- 
chobee Waterway  would  exceed  $100  million. 
Traffic  studies  also  showed  that  the  volume 
of  commerce  that  would  use  an  enlarged 
Okeechobee  Waterway,  and  the  transporta- 
tion savings  therefrqpi,  would  be  far  from 
sufficient  to  Justify  the  large  cost  of  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  waterway  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Senator  Ellender.  Another  segment  of  the 
opposition  deplores  the  construction  of  an 
industrial  canal  through  the  heart  of  the 
Oklawaha  wilderness  area  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  Riverine  Forest  in  the 
Oklawaha  Valley,  and  the  obliteration  of 
some  45  miles  of  the  Oklawaha  River.  To 
what  extent  have  you  considered  the  possible 
detrimental  effect  of  the  barge  canal  on  this 
wilderness  area? 

Colonel  YctJNC.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dam- 
ages to  the  wildlife  area  were  considered  in 
coordination  with  the  itate  game  and  fresh 
water  fish  commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  In  the  report  it  was  indi- 
cated that  certain  damages  would  be  caused 
by  the  construction  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal,  but  that  these  damages  would 
generally  be  compensated  for  by  additional 
benefits  to  be  provided  by  the  reservoirs 
which  would  be  part  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Oklawaha  River  has  been  designated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  joint  wild  river 
study  team  as  1  of  the  64  American  rivers 
that  warrant  their  study.  Have  you  had  any 
discussions  with  representatives  of  this 
team  as  to  the  effect  of  your  proposed 
project  on  this  river? 

Colonel  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  corps 
has  been  actively  coordinating  activities  with 
both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  relative  to  the 
wild  rivers  proposals  but  we  have  not  yet 
discussed  the  proposal  relative  to  the  Okla- 
waha River  with  those  agencies. 

Senator  Ellender.  Some  35  years  ago  when 
consideration  was  being  given  to  the  cross- 
Florida  ship  channel,  I  am  Informed  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  a  report  Indicated 
that  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  con- 
struction of  this  channel  would  intercept 
underground  springs  and  drain  this  fresh 
water  off  Into  the  gulf  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  What  is  the  probable  or  possible 
effect  of  the  present  barge  canal  on  the  fresh 
water  table  of  Jlorida? 

Colonel  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  investiga- 
tions and  studies  were  completed  during  the 
preparation  of  an  engineering  report  on  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  in  December  1943 
which  Included  a  very  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  the  effect  of  the  canal  on  ground 
water  conditions.  The  water  levels  within 
the  canal  .are  designed  to  cause  minimum 
interference  with  the  ground  water  of  that 
portion  of  Florida  through  which  the  canal 
would  traverse.  A  board  of  consultants 
consisting  of  outstanding  consulting  engi- 
neers and  geologists  made  extensive  studies  of 
the  permeability  and  porosity  of  the  ground 
formations  and  of  avaUable  ground  water  rec- 
ords. In  addition,  the  design  criteria  were 
reviewed  In  1962  In  connection  with  our 
recent  design  studies  for  this  project  and 
the  results  reconfirmed  the  previous  find- 
ings. The  Florida  Geological  Survey  in  the 
State  s  division  of  water  resources  and  con- 
servation also  have  corroborated  our  con- 
clusion that  construction  of  the  barge  canal 
will  not  result  In  a  damaging  change  In  the 


ground  water  table  along  the  canal  allne- 
ment  or  in  the  peninsula  south  of  the  cailal. 
Senator  Ellender.  How  do  you  account  for 
the  change  In  your  findings  from  35  years 
ago  to  the  present  time? 

Colonel  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  find- 
ings of  35  years  ago  were  relative  to  a  deep 
draft  sea  level  ship  canal,  whereas  the  pres- 
ent design  criteria  are  on  the  basis  of  a  12- 
foot  barge  canal  with  locks. 

Senator  Ellender.  Another  segment  of 
the  opposition  contends  that  the  barge  canal 
by  cutting  In  half  the  drainage  area  of  the 
State  wUl  further  serve  to  dry  up  the  Ever- 
glades with  consequent  loss  of  fishlife  and 
alligators.  To  what  extend  will  the  intercep- 
tion of  the  northern  portion  of  the  drainage 
area  of  Florida  deplete  the  supply  of  water 
into  the  Everglades  region? 

Colonel  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  would  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  Everglade^  National  Park. 
The  canal  with  its  locks  and  other  water 
controlled  structures  would  maintain  water 
levels  in  the  canal  ut  approximately  natural 
ground  water  levels  across  the  peninsula, 
thereby  preserving  natural  preproject  ground 
water  levels  along  the  project  route.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Everglades  National  Park 
is  already  separated  from  the  barge  canal 
area  by  the-Caloosahatchee  River-Lake  Okee- 
chobee-St.  Lucie  Canal  waterway  system. 

Senator  Ellender.  Other  opponents  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  quote  certain  portions  of  that  report 
Indicating  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  proj- 
ect to  fish  and  wildlife  interests.  Would  you 
comment  on  this  contention  of  the  oppo- 
sition? 

Colonel  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
indicated,  there  will  be  certain  damages  to 
fish  and  wildlife  caused  by  the  construction 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  and  these 
1  were  reported  in  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
report.  However,  the  report  also  indicates 
Increases  in  man-days  of  sports  fishing  in 
the  Eureka  and  Rodman  pool  areas,  which 
would  more  than  offset  the  sports  hunting 
and  fishing  man -days  estimated  to  be  lost. 
For  the  whole  project,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  report  estimates  an  average 
annual  loss  of  18,150  man-days  of  sports 
hunting,  but  also  shows  an  Increase  of  78,200 
man-days  of  sports  fishing.  Since  a  man-day 
of  hunting  Is  generally  given  a  higher  value 
than  a  man-day  of  fishing,  however,  we  could 
consider  that  the  adverse  econoniic  effects 
of  the  project  are  about  balanced  by  the 
beneficial  effects. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  has  been  done 
from  year  to  year.  Congress  has  gone 
along,  up  to  now,  to  provide  money  not 
only  for  designing  this  great  project, 
but  money  to  construct  it.  to  the  tune 
of  over  $6  million.  That  money  has  al- 
ready been  spent,  and  what  we  are  ask- 
ing for  today  is  money  to  continue  the 
construction  of  this  project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ?  c 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amount  asked 
is  $10  million.  I  believe  it  is  money 
well  spent  and  will  provide  a  great  nav- 
igational highway  that  can  be  operated 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  because 
it  is  inland. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  clear  up  the  record  as  to 
Raymond  Stuck.  He  served  for  16 
years  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  don't  know  how 
I  could  have  obtained  more  competent 
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testimony.     I  could  not 
gotten  more  competent 
from  tliis  top  expert  in 
of  Engineers  itself. 

Mr.    Stuck    was    chief 
Works  Division,  which  is 
the  planning  and 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canif 

The  Senator  from 
did  not  think  much  of  a 
silent  while  the  work  was 
but  spoke  out  later,  when 
the  Corps.    I  do  not  know 
vldual  can  do.    While  he  i 
he  must  remain  silent.    H( 
out  in  public  or  go  to 
Stuck  did  what  dny 
cent  man  would  do.    Bu 
resigned.    He  is  free  of  that; 
believe  he  Is  acting  with  c 
and  absolute  integrity  to 
express  his  convictions, 
an  entirely  different  capaci 

ft  seems  to  me  that 
portant  than  the  issue 
argument  is  the  reputatioi  i 
of  Mr.  Stuck,  who  acted 
honor  and  conviction. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason 
attack  this  man's  character 
the  fact  that  he  had  servee 
of  Engineers  and  that,  in 
Engineers,  he  did  what  I 
senior   Senator   from 
-  have  done  if  he  had  been 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsip 
done. 

It  is  possible  that  he 
signed  when  this 
on.    However,  many  other 
involved.    I  believe  the 
resign  and  then  spoke 
conduct  which  is 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yleli  I 
The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
Ris  in  the  chair.)     The 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr. 
'  distinguished   Senator   froih 
can  evaluate  this  man  s 
dure  as  he  pleases.   Howeve 
am  concerned,  I  do  not  th 
well  of  a  person  who  workeji 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
the  issues  before  now. 

The  Florida  Canal  is  not 
^over  which  Mr.  Stuck  has 
'understand  that  he  has 
some  Florida  interests  whc 
Four  River  Basins  project 
flood     control     project 
should   hire  former  workers 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  opposp 
ccts  is  something  that  is 

If  a  man  Is  Villing  to 
and  that  is  what  he  is  _ 
right.    The  chances  are 
on  some  of  these  projects 
employed  by  the  Corps  and 
to  kick  these  same  projects 

I  have  no  respect  for 
would  do  that.    The 
ator  from  Wisconsin  can 
Stuck  according  to  his  own  _ 
I  do  not  believe  he  is  actin 

Mr.     HOLLAND.     Mr. 
thank  my  good  friend  the 
Wisconsin  for  having  giver 
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President,  will 
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the  only  one 
en  issue.    I 
hired  by 
opixjse  the 
which  is  a 
people', 
from   the 
these  proj- 
b^ond  me. 
stult  fy  himself — 
doin^— that  is  all 
he  worked 
\jiille  he  was 
s  now  going 
around, 
person  who 
dlstin^shed  Sen-w 
alur.te  Mr. 
But 
properly, 
ijresldent,    I 
Senator  from 
me  notice  -. 


evE 
m  ethod. 


ahead  of  time  that  he  proposed  to  make 
the  speech  that  he  has  just  made.  I 
thank  him  for  furnishing  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  major  portion  of  his  remarks. 
That  is  m  the  finest  tradition  of  sena- 
torial courtesy. 

I  shall  deal  with  the  matter  as  briefly 
as  I  can — since  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  not  only  to  my  State  but  also 
to  the  Nation — with  some  of  the  matters 
which  tile  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
advanced. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  I  doubt  if  the  Senator  knowjl,  and 
therefore  I  shall  state  for  his  Informa- 
tion and  for  the  record,  that  in  the  sev- 
eral contracts  that  have  been  let  to  date 
by  the  engineers,  the  actual  contract 
price  is  well  below  the  estimate  of  the 
engineers.  There  is  every  indication  that 
the  cost  price  will  be  decidely  less  than 
that  which  I  think  was  a  conservative 
estimate  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Second,  with  reference  to  the  volume 
of  traflac  which  was  estimated,  and  upon 
which  is  based  the  estimate  of  revenue. 
I  have  noticed"  that,  as  to  each  of 
the  important  canal  links  which  have 
been  built   while  I  have   been  here — I 

have  been  around  here  quite  a  wtiile 

whether  they  be  in  the  inland  of  our 
country  or  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
the  estimate  of  the  engineers  has  been 
well  under  the  amount  of  trafBc  that  has 
been  realized  thereafter. 

In  the  work  on  the  Mississippi,  I  noted 
that  the  same  thing  has  occurred.  It 
has  occurrq^  on  the  Ohio  River  and  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  The  vast  volume 
of  business  which  has  moved  through 
these  canal  routes  has  shown  time  and 
time  again  that  the  engineers  have  been 
too  conservative  in  estimating  the  great 
growth  of  the  coimtry  and  the  great 
growth  of  barge  traffic,  and  particularly 
have  they  underestimated  the  growth  of 
trafBc  on  canals. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  traf- 
fic on  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  gulf 
intracoastal  waterways,  and  the  east 
coast  and  the  central  waterways  has  so 
Increased  over  and  above  what  was  es- 
timated that,  in  that  very  fact,  we  have 
one  of  the  principal  arguments  for  the 
early  construction  and  completion  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  It.  If  the 
Senator  v/ould  read  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings,  he  would  note  that  the  vice 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation testified  before  the  committee  so 
ably  headed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  that,  In  the  judgment 
of  their  body,  this  project  is  very  badly 
needed.  The  name  of  the  gentleman,  the 
vice  president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association,  is  Robert  L.  Shortle,  of 
Louisiana.  His  testimony  will  be  found 
on  pages  2198  and  2199  of  the  transcript. 
Not  only  has  the  canal  volume  of 
traffic  greatly  exceeded  the  estimates,  but 
also,  in  this  case,  it  has  been  shown  fre- 
quently that  traffic  around  the  end  of 
Florida  Is  dangerous  traffic.  Barges  very 
rarely  attempt  such  a  course  unless  they 
are  very  large  barges.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  wreckers  on  the  Florida  Keys, 
the  Straits  of  Florida  have  been  con- 
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sidered   a   dangerous   place   for  barge 
traffic. 

This  canal  would  save  611  miles  of  the 
transportation  route  from  the  gulf 
coast,  and  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
to  the  great  markets  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board, and  particularly  markets  in  the 
Northeast. 

In  my  judgment,  this  would  bo  on.^ 
of  the  valuable  connecting  links,  If  not 
the  most  valuable,  in  the  entire  canal 
system.  The  estimate  of  the  Engineeis 
has  been  below  what  I  predict  will  be 
realized. 

I  am  basing  my  prediction  on  what  I 
have  seen  happen  with  reference  to  the 
Gulf  Coast  Waterway,  the  Mississippi. 
Tennessee,  n-nd  Ohio  River  Waterways, 
and  with  reference  to  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  knowledoro 
about  the  next  point  I  shall  discu.ss. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  admitted, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  true,  that  in  making 
their  estimates  of  benefit-cost  ratio,  and 
particularly  the  last  one  in  1962.  which 
is  1.1  on  one  basis,  1.17  on  another  basis, 
and  1,2  on  a  third  basis — and  I  believe 
that  the  1.2  is  more  accurate  than  the 
others — they  excluded  the  benefits  from 
service  rendered  to  the  national  defense. 
I  happened  to  be  serving,  due  to  the 
generosity  of  the  people  of  Florida,  as 
Governor  of  Florida  during  the  Second 
World  War.  I  remember  how  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Government 
came  to  Florida  and  asked  for  every  bit 
of  help  that  we  could  give  them  to  expe- 
dite a  connecting  pipeline  service  across 
the  north  end  of  the  peninsula  in  order 
that  the  pipeline  and  pumping  station.s 
could  be  put  in  so  that  the  needed  oil 
supplies  and  gasoline  supplies  for  which 
most  of  the  eastern  coast  was  going  hun- 
gry could  be  quickly  and  safely  made  ■ 
available. 

The  United  States  was  losing  a  large 
number  of  tankers  at  that  time  due  to 
the  submarine  attacks,  particularly  off 
the  gulf  coast  of  Florida,  the  lower  part 
of  the  peninsula. 

It  was  a  night-and-day  affair.  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  to  Install  that  important 
pipeline  and  the  pumping  stations.    It 
was  a  24-hour-a-day  job  to  keep  the 
barges  coming  from  the  west  coast  so 
that  gas  and  oil  might  cross  to  the  east 
coast  In  the  required  amounts.   So  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  from  some  personal  experi- 
ence, that  even  though  there  was  a  far 
lesser  amount  of  oil  and  gas  consiuned  in 
those  days,  there  had  to  be  a  shortened 
safe  route  across  the  north  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  and  the  defense  efforts 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Nation.    The  canal 
has  a  very  great  defense  value. 
So  much  for  that.  Mr.  President. 
Let  me  turn  now  to  page  905  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  where  will  be 
found  the  testimony  of  Maj.  Gen.  A.  C. 
Welling  who  Is  the  Division  Engineer  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Division,  In  reply  to 
this  problem.    One  thing,  he  reports  is 
that  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  1.1,  and 
he  particularly  says  "exclusive  of  defense 
benefit."     In  that  same  testimony  he 
states  that  the  appropriated  amounts,  to 


date,  are  $6,685,000.  of  which  $4,800,000 
had  been  committed  to  construction. 

In  that  same  statement  he  states  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  had  requested  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Engineers  put 
into  their  budget  a  larger  amount,  but 
$10  million  was  all  the  Budget  Bureau 
allowed,  because  of  the  straitened  con- 
dition of  the  budget,  with  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  f  amihar. 

So  the  distinguished  general  who  was 
testifying  there  gave  the  basic  facts  on 
which  this  amount  is  based. 

On  page  906,  In  another  part  of  the 
statement  of  General  Welling,  will  be 
found  the  paragraph  which  I  think  gives 
the  basic  facts  about  the  canal.  I  read 
it: 

The  barge  canal  will  unite  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterways  Into  a 
system  encompassing  an  area  of  34  States. 
Savings  In  distance  via  the  barge  canal  would 
be  356  miles  compared  to  the  Okeechobee 
Waterway  across  south  Florida,  and  611  miles 
compared  to  the  exposed  and  hazardous  route 
around  the  Florida  Keys. 

Interpolating  there,  I  should  say  only 
that  if  the  canal  were  approved  through 
the  Okeechobee  Waterway — a  waterway 
,  which  is  imderlaid  with  rock,  it  would  be 
a  vastly  more  expensive  operation  tlian 
this  one. 

Continuing : 

Certain  vessels  require  partial  dismantling 
In  order  to  transit  the  Okeechobee  Waterway 
with  its  limiting  clearances.  This  expense 
could  be  saved  by  use  of  the  barge  canal, 
which  would  provide  adequate  clearance. 
The  barge  canal  will  also  reduce  flood  dam- 
ages by  assisting  the  rapid  removal  of  rimoff 
from  areas  repeatedly  subject  to  flood 
damage. 

The  whole  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  question  of  a  cross-Florida  canal 
was  determined  long  before  this  canal, 
as  now  projected,  wis  the  object  of  con- 
gressional action  or  research  by  the  en- 
gineers. 

With  respect  to  the  earlier  planned  sea 
level  ship  canal,  it  involved  cutting  into 
the  structure  of  rock  and  subterranean 
water  in  the  Ocala  area.  There  are  im- 
portant subterranean  streams  there,  and 
there  was  vast  opposition  to  it  in  that 
southern  part  of  the  State,  where  3 
out  of  4  of  the  voters  and  of  the 
population  of  the  State  of  Florida  can  be 
found.  So  the  engineers,  looking  at 
the  feasibility  of  a  canal  with  locks  and 
looking  at  the  entire  situation,  worked 
out  the  present  project,  and  in  1942  this 
was  the  project  which  was  authorized. 

I  was  serving  as  Governor  at  that  time. 
I  made  a  complete  study  of  it,  and  ap- 
proved it  though  I  had  strongly  opposed 
the  sea-level  ship  canal.  I  made  known 
my  views  about  it.  I  did  it  each  time 
I  ran,  and  I  have  been  honored  by  the 
generosity  of  my  i>eople  to  be  elected  to 
the  Senate  four  times.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion where  I  stood  on  it.  There  is  no 
question  where  the  present  Governor 
stands.  Every  Governor  since  my  time 
has  been  for  it.  Every  legislature,  every 
Cabinet  member,  and  there  are  six  Cabi- 
net members,  who  are  elected  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  Just  as  the  Governor  is,  and 
every  member  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  Florida  Is  supporting  the 
project. 


The  reason  for  it  is  that  it  is  a  lock 
barge  canal  project  similar  in  depth  to 
canals  which  are  now  along  the  Gulf 
waterway  and  up  the  Mississippi  River 
and  along  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 
In  other  words,  barges  can  go  from  one 
to  another  without  difficulty. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  real 
objection  now  has  shifted  from  those 
people  who  originally  had  a  fear  of  the 
effects  on  subterranean  waters — because 
there  is  no  substance  to  that  point — to 
those  wlio  now  want  to  conserve  the 
beauties  of  the  Oklawaha  River.  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  could 
not  pronounce  the  name  correctly,  I 
know  it  well.  I  have  been  there.  It  is 
a  beautiful  stream  and  a  beautiful  val- 
ley. Part  of  it  will  be  inundatedNand 
made  into  a  lake.  There  is  no  queslon 
about  it.  But  instead  of  being  harn^ul 
to  fish,  it  is  going  to  be  a  blessing  to  those 
who  hke  to  go  fishing.  I  think  it  might 
be  well  to  read  from  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life report,  as  included  in  the  statement 
of  Governor  Burns  when  he  was  heard  on 
this  matter  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  Governor 
Burns'  testimony  on  page  2204  of  the 
hearings  of  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
spoken  of  the  opposition  which  has  been 
made  by  some  Florida  people,  a  minority 
of  them,  and  it  is  only  a  small  minority 
who  are  opposing  the  canal.  I  read  from 
the  statement  of  Governor  Burns: 

As  an  example  of  the  distortion  perpe- 
trated, the  folder  lists  in  detail  the  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  at  separate  locations  along 
the  canal  route  totaling  18,249  man-days 
of  hunting  and  30,600  man-days  of  fishing. 
There  is  no  reporting,  however,  of  similar 
Increases  in  hunting  and  fishing  resulting 
from  the  project  development  as  detailed  in 
the  same  oRlcial  report. 

That  is  the  report  of  the  UJS.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 
Continued  reading: 

For  the  entire  canal  project  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  estimated  in  their  report 
a  net  loss  of  18,150  man-days  of  sports  bunt- 
ing but  also  shows  a  net  total  Increase  of 
78,200  man-days  of  sports  fishing  in  the 
project  area. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
fish,  both  in  the  Oklawaha  River  and  in 
the  backwaters  of  the  Withlacoochee, 
above  an  old  dam  there.  This  so-called 
backwater  is  a  similar  lake  to  the  two 
or  three  new  lakes  that  would  be  formed 
by  this  project  only  It  is  on  the  western 
end — in  the  backwaters  of  the  Withla- 
coochee. That  Is  where  the  fishing 
camps  are.  That  is  where  the  fishermen 
go  by  the  hundreds.  That  is  where  I 
have  enjoyed  some  of  the  finest  fishing 
in  my  life,  by  going  from  the  river  into 
the  backwaters.  I  can  report  with  some 
authority  that  it  is  in  the  backwaters 
that  the  real  fishing  exists. 

Therefore,  even  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  reports  here — as  it  should — that 
there  will  be  a  large  net  gain  In  fishing, 
fishing  facilities,  and  fishing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  State  of  Florida  due  to  this 
canal  project. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  things 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  mention,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  mention 


any  of  them.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  believe  the  Governor  of  Florida,  our 
Cabinet  members,  the  2  Senators  and  12 
Representatives  from  Florida,  know 
something  aljout  the  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  know  perfectly  well  that  more 
than  3  out  of  4  voters  and  residents  hve 
below  this  canal.  We  have  certainly  got 
sensitive  ears  to  complaints  which  come 
from  them.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  Governor  is  correct  in  his  statement 
when  he  says  that  at  least  in  the  past 
5  or  6  years  the  people  of  Florida  have 
substantially  gotten  together  behind  sup- 
port for  this  barge  canal,  realizing  that 
it  would  bring  even  mgre  blessings  than 
harm  to  the  Nation,  'in  the  assurance 
of  traffic  through  that  canal  from  the 
gulf  to  the  Atlantic,  which  is  badly 
needed,  and  on  which  there  will  be  a  net 
saving  of  611  miles. 

Mr.  President,  without  further  labor- 
ing the  question,  let  me  say  that  in  my 
judgment  this  is  a  project  which  is  of 
great  value  to  the  Nation.  We  would 
not  find  the  gulf  coast  waterways  com- 
ing in  here  to  support  it,  or  the  Missis- 
sippi Waterways  interests,  or  the  east 
coast  intracoastal  waterways,  if  they  did 
not  know  that  it  would  afford  an  added 
opportunity  for  quick,  safe  traffic  from 
the  gulf  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  gulf. 

At  the  great  rate  which  the  Nation  is 
growing  today,  and  the  great  rate  in 
which  traffic  needs  are  increasing,  this 
is  a  connecting  project,  long  needed,  and 
which  we  are  about  to  get  seriously  un- 
derway. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  every  one  of  his 
arguments  has  been  made  before  the 
able  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  at  the  time  the  proj- 
ect was  authorized.  Every  such  argu- 
ment was  made  in  1958  when  the  project 
was  reconsidered,  and  again  approved, 
and  every  argument  was  repeated  in  1962 
when  the  same  process  was  gone  through. 
These  same  arguments  have  all  been 
made,  time  after  time,  to  every  repre- 
sentative from  Florida  at  the  State  level 
and  at  the  national  level.  I  believe  that 
we  know  what  is  involved  here  a  good 
deal  better  than  do  some  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friends,  who  do  not  even  know 
how  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  rivers 
which  are  involved  in  this  particular 
transaction. 

We  hope  that  our  distinguished  friend 
who  did  not  urge  this  matter  before  the 
conunittee — I  think  he  said  to  me  that 
he  realized  he  was  the  only  one  on  the 
committee  who  would  be  for  it,  and  that 
others  would  not — and  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  were  27  members  of  that 
committee — will  not  urge  this  matter  too 
far,  because  we  are  well  embarked  on  it. 
It  is  moving  at  less  than  the  estimated 
cost.  It  is  moving  as  rapidly  as  Congress 
will  allow  it  to  move.  I  believe  that  it  is 
moving  to  the  advantage  and  the  good 
service  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
having  so  lucidly  stated  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  disinterest- 
ed— as  I  know  he  is — in  this  and  other 
projects  in  the  50  States.  He  has  shown 
a  cranplete  impartiality  and  fairness  to 
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all  projects  which  I  greatly  a  Imire. 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him  at  this  time 
for  being  willing  to  carry  the  onus  of 
this  debate,  just  as  he  has  dope  on  all 
other  projects. 

I  suggest  that  I  believe  he 
about  fishing  in  the  Oklawaha 
does  the  learned  editorialist  in 
York  Times  who  asserts  that 
be  adversely  affected  there, 
tleman  does  not  know  what  he 
about.     That  is  not  true 
be  greatly  helped  by  the 
this  canal. 

Mr.    SMATHER8.      Mr. 
shall  detain  the  Senate  only  a 
or  two,  because  there  is 
little  which  can  be  added  to 
suasive  and  detailed  argument 
have  been  made  by  my  senior 
with  respect  to  the  Cross 
Canal. 

I  would  make  only  one  or 
vations.    I  should  like  to  tell  th( 
from  Wisconsin  that  in  1950,  w 
a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate , 
about    the   Cross-Florida 
and,  at  that  time,  I  had  been 
to  it.    I  stated  my  opposition  in 
sections  of  my  State. 

Happily,  so  far  as  I  was  conterned, 
was  elected,  even  though  at 
I  had  been  opposed  to  the  cana 
had  to  nm  on  two  other 
that  time,  and  I  have  been 
that,  between  the  first  and 
I  ran,  I  should  look  into  the 
the  demerits  of  the  Cross 
Canal.    I  received  the  benefit  o 
vice  of  the    Corps  of  Engineers 
citrus  growers  on  both  sides  of 
through  which  the  CMial  would 

I  venture  to  say  Iftiat  I 
200  or  300  persons  with  respedt 
validity  and  worth  of  the  Cros; ; 
Barge  Canal.    I  came  to  be 
its  worth,  its  justification,  and 
ity.    Since  that  time,  as  I  have 
I  have  campaigned  twice 
State  for  the  Cross-Florida 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  it 
my  observation  that  everyone 
been  convinced,  in  the  past  10 
the  total  desirability  of  the  canil 

As  my  senior  colleague  has 
stated,  such  a  canal  would  hav( 
great  advantage  during  World 
I  live  in  Miami,  and  it  had  beei  i 
portunity  to  stand  on  the  coastl 
and  see  ships  burning   offshore 
had  been  torpedoed  by  Nazi 
off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

However,    there    is   justification 
given  to  the  canal  which  does  no 
any  of  the  defense  items.    I 
possibly  we  would  all  agree, 
that  the  next  war — if  one  ever 
will  not  be  fought  as  the  last 
and  possibly,  while  there  is  som( 
justification  for  the  canal,  the 
not  now  made  on  that  basis.    It 
on  the  basis  of  the  traffic  whicli 
generated    by    the    general 
growth  which  will  be  brought 
to  the  State,  but  also  to  those 
and  down  the  eastern  seaboard 
as  those  living  in  the  Misslssipp  I 

Mr.  President,  the  Cross-Plor 
Canal  has  been  justified  in  ever; ' 
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over  many  long  years  of  study  and  exam- 
ination. Every  elected  official  of  Florida 
is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  proj- 
ect. Both  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son have  given  their  unqualified  support 
to  this  effort. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  completion  of  this  shallow  barge 
canal  across  peninsular  Florida  will 
bring  vast  new  economic  benefits  to  the 
S|;ate  and  the  Nation. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  which 
is  well-known  for  its  cautious  and  prag- 
matic approach  to  civil  works  projects, 
can  demonstrate  from  its  records  that 
other  recent  navigation  projects  within 
the  State  of  Florida  have  outstripped 
projected  cargo  and  traffic  figures  made 
by  the  corps. 

For  instance,  at  Port  Everglades  Har- 
bor, cargo  volimies  have  consistently 
been  higher  than  the  engineers'  forecast. 
In  1960,  the  forecast  was  for  4,270,000 
tons  while  actual  volume  was  4,700,000 
tons;  in  1962,  the  forecast  was  for 
4,100,000  tons  and  actual  volume  was 
5,244.000  tons;  in  1963,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
forecast  was  for  4,250,000  tons  and  the 
actual  tonnage  was  5,536,000. 

Palm  Beach  Harbor — less  than  one- 
third  complete — is  already  handling  a 
cargo  volume  which  had  been  projected 
for  the  completed  facility.  The  corps 
projections  for  the  barge  canal,  I  am 
sure,  will  reflect  a  similar  pattern — that 
is,  growth  which  exceeds  the  conservative 
traffic  forecasts.  This  has  been  true 
with  traffic  engineers  and  highway  pro- 
jections and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  not  be  equally  true  on  this 
new  navigation  highway. 

Mr.  President,  one  need  look  only  at 
the  burgeoning  Ohio  River  complex  to 
refute  the  charge  that  materials  moved 
on  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  will  be 
of  low  economic  yield  on  a  volume  basis. 

To  cite  one  instance  alone,  Florida 
consumers  will  benefit  by  reduced  elec- 
tric power  costs  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
pleted barge  canal.  Electric  power 
rates  in  Florida  are  tied  directly  to  fuel 
costs,  of  which  transportation  is  no 
small  amount.  Lower  electric  rates  in 
turn  will  be  instrumental  in  attracting 
new  industry  to  our  State. 

The  most  conservative  estimates  made 
today  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  show 
that  the  barge  canal  will  return  more 
than  $600,000  per  year  above  the  annual 
costs — $8,136,000  in  benefits  as  against 
$7,531,000  in  costs. 

As  to  the  benefits-to-cost  ratio,  I  am 
informed  that  the  current  ratio  of  1.10 
to  1  is  actually  1.13  to  1,  due  to  the  corps' 
poUcy  of  rounding  off  its  figures.  Never- 
theless, the  figure  is  still  a  sound  one. 
In  1962,  when  the  corps  figured  a  ratio 
of  1.17  to  1,  a  lower  interest  rate  figured 
In  the  projection.  The  current  ratio 
takes  into  account  a  2%  percent  interest 
instead  of  2%  percent  which  had  pre- 
viously been  figured. 

Construction  costs,  however,  have 
been  remarkably  favorable.  Each  of  six 
major  construction  contracts  let  to  date 
has  been  bid  at  or  under  corps  estimates. 

New  technique  in  earth  moving  also 
promise  to  play  a  role  in  holding  down 


construction  costs  of  this  shallow  barge 
canal. 

In  the  past,  conservation  opposition 
has  been  based  on  old  plans  which  en- 
visaged a  ship  canal  across  the  penin- 
sula. The  revised  canal  plan  will  not 
harm  the  water  table  and  may  produce 
side  benefits  in  recreation  and  in  flood 
control. 

Fears  that  the  Oklawaha  River  v.ill  be 
damaged  are  groundless,  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  competent  authorities.  The 
canal  will  follow  a  straight  line  and  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  meanders  of  the 
natural  river.  Wherever  possible,  the 
natural  river  path  will  be  maintained 
and  water  levels  stabilized.  The  lower 
7  miles  of  the  Oklawaha  River  will  not 
be  touched,  nor  will  a  stretch  from 
Sharp's  Ferry  to  an  existing  dam. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  planning 
of  the  modern  canal  has  been  based  oa 
economic  and  recreational  factors  rather 
than  those  of  defense.  To  argue  against 
the  project  on  defense  considerations  is 
no  longer  relevant  or  timely. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  great  hopes 
for  Uie  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  and 
we  believe  that  they  will  be  realized  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  by  way  of  sum- 
ming up  before  we  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment, I  should  Ijke  to  say  that  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  put  his  finger  on  why 
this  fat  giveaway  has  gone  as  far 
as  it  has  when  he  said  that  the  Governor 
of  Florida,  the  2  Senators  from  Florida, 
and  the  12  House  Members  from  Florida 
are  all  in  favor  of  this  project.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  someone  were  to  pro- 
pose the  building  a  $200  million  canal 
across  the  State  of  Wisconsin  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Lake  Michigan^  we 
would  find  probably  exactly  the  same 
position  being  taken  by  the  House  Mem- 
bers and  the  two  Senators  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin. 

One  hundred  fifty-flve  million  dollars 
has  been  spent  as  a  starter — that  is  what 
it  Is,  a  starter — to  make  many  more  jobs, 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a 
great  deal  of  proflt.  That  is  the  essence 
of  pork.  That  Is  why  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen fight  for  it  and  win  reelection 
on  it.  Of  course  people  who  will  bene- 
fit from  these  tens  of  millions  of  pork 
profit  and  jobs  are  in  favor  of  it.  That 
is  perfectly  natural  and  understandable. 
It  will  snow  in  Washington  in  July  when 
a  Member  of  Congress  arises  and  says 
spare  my  district  the  pork.  What  a  day 
that  will  be. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and 
the  two  Senators  from  Florida  are  elo- 
quent, intelligent  and  able  men.  They 
know  the  project  well,  and  yet  they  did 
not  answer  one  specific  argument  that  I 
made — not  one.  They  did  not  refute 
even  one  argument  that  I  made. 

The  heart  of  my  argument  has  been 
that  the  razor  thin  1.1  benefit  cost  ratio 
does  not  stand  up.  Costs  are  greatly 
underestimated.  Benefits  are  grossly 
exaggerated.  This  project  will  cost  far, 
far  more  than  its  benefits.  I  have  estab- 
lished and  documented  this.  Neither 
Florida  Senator  nor  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has   even   challenged   let 
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alone  shaven  this.  First,  Mr.  President, 
the  estimated  cost  is  13.5  percent  less 
than  the  1946  estimated  cost  despite  the 
addition  of  five  highway  bridges  and  an 
average  annual  increase  of  2  percent  in 
construction  cost  nationwide  since  1946. 
This  alone  suggests  how  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  its  value  this  project  will  be. 

Second,  the  cost  estimate  does  not  In- 
clude interest  charges  during  the  con- 
struction period.  This  would  increase 
the  initial  costs  by  $13  million. 

Third,  the  discount  rate  used  to  arrive 
at  the  present  value  of  future  benefits 
is  278  percent,  as  compared  with  an  in- 
terest rate  on  long-term  bonds  of  4.2 
percent  and  a  current  interest  rate  in 
computing  costs  of  public  works  projects 
of  3 '/a  percent.  This  results  in  a  20-to- 
60-percent  inflation  of  true  benefits. 

Fourth,  collateral  annual  benefits  were 
increased  from  zero  in  1958  to  $907,000 
in  1962.  This  adds  up  to  $45  million  over 
the  life  of  the  project.  In  the  past.  Con- 
gress has  objected  to  Intangibles  such  as 
land  enhancement  benefits,  which  con- 
sititute  $650,000  of  the  $907,000  figure. 
Land  enhancement  benefits  according  to 
competent  economists  are  spurious  bene- 
fits and  are  double  counting. 

Fifth,  the  principal  benefit  on  this 
project — navigation  benefits — have  been 
officially  estimated  to  exceed  the  opti- 
mum to  the  very  highest,  benefits  esti- 
mated for  other  navigation  projects  by 
more  than  100  percent.  And  neither 
Florida  Senator  could  find  a  word  in  this 
debate  to  justify  this  exaggeration,  with- 
out w^hich  the  costs  would  exceed  the 
benefits  by  almost  double. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  I  could 
not  correctly  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
river  that  is  involved  here.  I  pronounced 
it  the  way  I  thought  It  should  be  pro- 
nounced. Apparently  my  pronunciation 
is  wrong.  At  any  rate,  whether  I  can 
pronounce  it  correctly  or  not — and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  has  ob- 
viously correctly  pronounced  it — if  the 
canal  is  built  and  $150  million  concrete 
and  steel  is  poured  in,  this  river  will  not 
be  a  wild  river.  It  will  not  be  the  kind 
of  wild  and  exciting  river  with  the 
beauty  that  it  has  now  for  people  who 
love  the  wilderness. 

Certainly  that  river  will  not  be  pre- 
served after  a  107-mile-long  canal  has 
been  constructed.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  $6,800,000  has  already  been  spent 
on  the  canal.  I  am  sure  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  play  poker,  and  they 
know  that  when  a  player  has  a  hand  that 
is  a  loser,  even  if  he  has  already  put  a 
dollar  or  $5  or  $100  in  the  pot,  he  does 
not  keep  going  if  he  is  any  kind  of  poker 
player.  We  can  save  at  least  $140  mil- 
lion by  just  cutting  this  off  now.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  proposes  to  do. 

I  submit  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
persons  who  are  most  competent  to  speak 
in  this  field,  including  a  man  who  was  in 
effect  in  charge  of  this  project  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  4  years,  have 
testified  so  effectively  against  It,  the 
Senate  should  adopt  my  amendment, 
and  stop  this  porkbarrel  giveaway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment   offered    by    the    Senator    frpm 
Wisconsin. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


I       ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYT^D  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC    WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS, 
I  1066 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St. 
Lawi-ence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  pm-poses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  am  called  to  a  meet- 
ing, and  I  wished,  before  I  left  the  Cham- 
ber, to  speak  briefly  on  the  Pour  Rivers 
Basin  project  in  Florida.  The  commit- 
tee, so  ably  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
saw  fit,  in  addition  to  including  $130,000 
for  the  completion  of  advance  planning, 
also  to  put  in  $750,000  for  the  beginning 
of  the  construction  in  that  important 
project,  the  Four  Rivers  Basins  project. 

I  wish  the  record  to  show  not  only  my 
appreciation  for  that  action  but  also  the 
justification  for  it.  The  State  of  Florida 
organized  the  Southwest  Florida  Water 
Management  District  more  than  3  years 
ago.  and  3  years  of  local  taxes  have  been 
collected,  to  move  ahead  with  this  proj- 
ect. The  total  is  about  $3  V2  million  now 
on  hand.  In  addition,  the  State  itself 
has  put  up  $5'/2  million,  because  the  pur- 
chase of  the  storage  areas  involves  very 
large  local  expenditures.  Some  of  the 
local  and  State  funds  will  be  available  for 
construction.  The  record  shows  that 
the  plans  for  the  Lake  Tarpon  flood  con- 
trol program  will  be  completed  about  the 
first  of  December,  as  I  recall  the  date, 
and  we  felt  that  there  should  be  money 
available  to  start  construction  immedi- 
ately. 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  plan  on 
what  Is  called  the  6-mile  creek  bypass 
above  Tampa  on  the  Hillsboro  River  will 
be  completed  during  this  fiscal  year  1966. 


Both  of  these  projects  have  involved 
heavy  flood  damage  two  or  three  times 
in  the  past  few  years. 

On  the  day  we  were  marking  up  the 
bill,  there  was  considerable  flood  damage 
in  the  city  of  Tampa,  as  shown  by  pic- 
tures which  we  filed  with  the  commit- 
tee,    v 

The  committee  felt — and  I  express  my 
appreciation  for  that  feeling — that  some 
Federal  funds  should  be  supplied  to  be- 
gin construction,  with  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  these  may  have  to  be  supple- 
mented from  the  other  sources  that  I 
mentioned  with  the  understanding  that 
the  joint  nature  of  this  project  will  per- 
mit them  to  go  ahead  as  rapidly  as  they 
can,  to  bring  flood  protection  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  Lake  Tarpon  area  and 
to  the  lower  Hillsboro  River  Basin  and 
the  city  of  Tampa. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
say  for  the  Record  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  following  this  matter 
through  will  find  in  the  closing  pages  of 
the  hearing  printed  therein  a  letter  from 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  another  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Florida  from 
Hon.  Alfred  McKethan  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Southwest  Florida  Water  Manage- 
ment District,  and  who  gave  us  the  fig- 
ures as  to  the  funds  now  available,  the 
$3.5  million  from  tax  collections  in  the 
last  3  years  and  the  $5.5  million  from 
State  sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  these  facts  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Record.  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  me  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender]  under  date  of  July 
27,  and  the  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Alfred 
A.  McKethan,  chairman  of  the  Southwest 
Florida  Water  Management  District,  im- 
der  date  of  July  9,  which  appear  on  pages 
2748  and  2749  of  the  printed  transcript 
of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered^to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

""- vs.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 

July  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Alx^n  J.  Ellender, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  submit  the  enclosed 
correspondence  dated  July  9,  1965,  from  Mr. 
Alfred  A.  McKethan,  chairman  of  the  South- 
west Florida  Water  Management  District,  for 
the  record  which  clearly  reflects  the  efforts 
made  by  the  State  of  Florida  and  local  inter- 
ests in  regard  to  the  Four  River  Basins 
project. 

The  existing  project,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  October  23.  1962,  encom- 
passes a  6,000-square-mile  area  within  14 
counties  in  central  and  southwest  peninsular 
Florida. 

The  budget  request  was  for  (130,000  to 
complete  advance  planiLlng.  However,  In  tes- 
tifying before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  appropriations,  General  Welling  stated 
that  the  original  request  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  for  $2  million  to 
start  construction  of  the  project  and  that  the 
capability  of  the  ESigineers  was  now  $1 
million. 

The  testimony  further  reflects  the  fact  that 
advance  planning.  Including  plans  and  speci- 
fications on  the  Lake  Tarpon  portion  of  the 
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project.  Is  scheduled  for  completion 
cember  of  this  year  and  that  the 
sign  memorandum  on  the  Tampa 
be  completed  in  the  fourth  quarter 

It  is  urgently  requested  that 
tee  give  favorable  consideration 
quested  appropriation  of  $1  miUtcki 
construction   in    the   area   of   Lak  s 
where  planning  and  design  will  b< 
In  December  of  this  year,  to  rellevt 
conditions  In  this  area. 

I  should  further  like  to  point  out 
interests   have   on   hand   some   $3 
which   has  been  raised  through  l|>cal 
since  1962  to  apply  to  the  non-F 
of  the  project.     In  addition,  the  Plbrlda 
Islature.  this  past  session,  appropi  lated 
million  to  enable  the  Southwest  Flprida 
ter  Management  District  to 
storage  lands,  cash  contribution  to 
tion,  and  public  relocations.     I  do 
of  another  project  that  the  comi^ttee 
ever    considered    where    such 
funds  have  been  made  available 
structlon  starts. 

Favorable  consideration  of  this 
earnestly  requested.   partlcxJlarly 
the  local  funds  now  available  for 
Federal  share  of  the  project. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  remain 
Yours  faithfully. 

Spessard  L.  ^JLLAND 

SocTHWEST  Florida  Water 

Management  DistrIct 
Brooksville,  Fla.,  Jvly}fi.  196S. 
Hon.  SpiSSaro  L.  Holland. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

De.ar    Sen.^ter    Holland:     We    ire    most 
anxious  for  you  to  use  your  very  bi  st  efforts 
to  secure  an  appropriation  for  cor^truction 
funds  for  the  Four  Rivers  project 
It  becomes  more  and  more  imporia 
day   that   this   construction   start 
because  of  the  outstanding  support 
Interests  have  given  this  project  though 
levying   and   collecting  of  local 
have  on  hand  approximately  $3,500, 
we   have    collected   since    1962   rea 
spent  on  this  project.    The  levy  for 
66  flscal  year  has  just  been  made 
becoming  more  and  more  difiBcult 
satisfy  our  local  people  when  we  a: 
to  get  the  project  "kicked  off"  at 
Ington  level. 

The  past  session  of  the  Florida 
placed  their  additional  faith  In  th 
and   appropriated    approximately 
to  this  district  to  be  used  for  the 
of  water  storage  lands,  cash  contrlllutlon 
construction  and  public  relocation 
you  can  see,  the  people  of  the  State 
district  are   really  doing  their  shafe 

We  have  been  acquiring  land  for 
Tarpon    Outfall    Canal,    the   Tamps 
Canal,  and  the  Moss  Bluff  Dam  Elte, 
are  the  three  places  that  we  hope 
tion  will  start  with  this  year's  apprcfcriatlon 
This  land   acquisition  is  to  the  po  !nt 
now  where  we  could  be  ready  for 
tion  within  a' few  weeks. 

So  as  you  can  see.  we  are  really  1 
spot  and  we  need  a  construction 
tion.    It  now  approaches  a  "must"  s 
appreciate  so  much  your  wonderful 
tion  ot  the  past  and  hope  that  yoi 
successful    In    getting    these    funds 
prlated  for  us  at  this  very  critical 
With  kind  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alfred  A.  McKethaW 

Ch.a^~man 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friepd  the  Senator  froiji  West 
Viiginla  for  yielding  to  me. 


CONTEMPT  FOR  LAW  AND 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginlk. 
President,   a   few   days   ago — ironically. 
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Mr. 


during  the  week  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  began  Implementation  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 — violence 
and  rioting  erupted  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
in  Chicago,  HI.,  and  in  Springfield, 
Mass.— erupted  and  reached  a  stunning 
peak  of  intensity,  especially  in  Los 
Angeles. 

In  Lcs  Angeles,  after  a  5-day  orgy  of 
rioting,  murder,  racial  battling,  setting 
of  fires,  looting,  and  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  evaluations  of  damages  and 
probes  of  the  basic  causes  are  being 
undertaken. 

It  is  reported  that  at  least  36  people 
are  dead — including  policemen  and  fire- 
men— between  700  and  800  have  been 
treated  iHihospitals — and  many  more  are 
believed  to  have  been  injured — more 
than  4,000  persons — almost  all  of  whom 
were  Negroes — were  arrested,  fire  dam- 
ages are  estimated  at  $175  to  $200 
million,  and  it  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
than  $250,000  daily  to  keep  the  nearly 
15.000  National  Guardsmen  on  duty,  and 
a  like  sum  daily  to  maintain  1.000  law 
enforcement  oflBcers  and  conduct  other 
activities  necessary  to  control  the  racial 
insurrection. 

Anarchy  first  broke  out  in  Los  Angeles 
in  the  Negro  community  of  Watts,  but  it 
eventually  spread  over  an  area  of  tens  of 
square  miles,  with  mobs  of  several  thou- 
sands roaming  the  streets  of  the  city  In 
totnl  lawlessness.  One  reporter  de- 
scribed the  mob  scene  by  saying: 

Everyone  got  In  the  looting — grownups, 
old  men  and  children — breaking  windows, 
raiding  stores,  destroying  cars,  setting  flres. 
Everybody  started  drinking — even  little  kids 
8  or  9  years  old. 

Guns  were  stolen  and  widely  distrib- 
uted. The  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department 
reported  that  more  than  1,000  major 
blazes  were  set.  Airliners  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area,  as  they  came  into  the  city  for 
landing,  were  reported  to  have  been  fired 
upon  by  snipers.  Helicopters  carrying 
persons  televising  the  scene  were  also 
fired  on.  Rioters  ripped  up  streets  for 
chunks  of  asphalt  to  toss  at  police,  and 
fire  trucks,  and  cars  containing  whites.' 
Fire  alarms  were  too  numerous  to  cope 
with.  Many  automobiles  were  over- 
turned and  burned,  while  countless  oth- 
ers had  windows  and  windshields 
smashed  by  rocks  and  bottles.  Many 
occupants  were  dragged  from  cars  and 
beaten  mercilessly. 

Afterward,  the  area  was  said  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  major  battlefield 
after  a  battle,  jvith  entire  blocks  of  gut- 
ted and  looted  stores,  their  windows 
smashed  and  gratings  twisted  out  of 
shape.  In  some  areas,  complete  city 
blocks  were  more  than  90  percent  de- 
stroyed. Hundreds  of  commercial  build- 
ings suffered  total  or  major  damage. 

And  in  Chicago,  during  the  same  week, 
the  looting  of  stores,  hurling  of  bottles 
and  fire  bombs,  and  slashing  attacks  on 
police  ofiQcers  constituted  a  similar  pat- 
tern of  Negro  mob  violence.  Concur- 
rently, violence,  arson,  and  looting  were 
part  of  racial  demonstrations  in  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

All  of  this  occurred  against  a  back- 
ground of  precedent-shattering  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Cou^t  and  actions  by  the 
Congress    in    response   to   clamor   from 


civil  rights  organizations  for  civil  rights 
legislation.  The  rule  of  mobs  in  the 
streets  has  thus  followed,  as  well  as  pre- 
ceded, congressional  enactment  of  the 
most  sweeping  civil  rights  laws,  laws  of 
questionable  constitutionality  urged 
upon  Members  of  Congress  as  a  means  of 
keeping  mobs  out  of  the  streets.  The  Los 
Angeles  riots  occurred  despite  hundreds 
of  local  breakthroughs  across  the  land  to 
guarantee  certain  so-called  civil  rights — 
southern  restaurants  integrated.  State- 
directed  school  segregation  ended,  ho- 
tels and  motels  integrated,  and  local 
antipoverty  programs  begun.  They  have 
occurred  despite  massive  efforts  to  pro- 
vide wider  economic  opportunities  for. 
and  to  insure  greater  employment  of. 
Negroes. 

Time  and  time  again  last  year  I  re-* 
ceived  letters  from  my  constituents  urg- 
ing me  to  vote  for  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  "to  get  the  demonstrators  off  the 
streets."    I  said,  during  the  Senate  de- 
bate at  that  time,  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  would  not  satisfy  the  demonstrators 
and  that  they   would  be  back   in   the 
streets.    Early  this  year,  the  marchers 
and  the  demonstrators  were  back  in  the 
streets.    Only  a  fortnight  ago.  Congress 
enacted  and  sent  to  the  President  a  vot- 
ing rights  bill  which,  by  any  previous 
Supreme  Court  membership,  would  in- 
dubitably have  been  struck  down  as  un- 
constitutional.   Yet,  the  demonstrations 
go  on.    Not  satisfied  with  court  decisions 
decreeing  desegration,  the  demonstrators 
seek  to  drive  school  boards  beyond  what 
the  court  decisions  require.    They  dem- 
onstrate against  de  facto  segregation  in 
the  schools,  whereas  the  courts  have  not 
struck  down  de  facto  segregation.    They 
clamor  against  the  neighborhood  schools, 
whereas  the  courts  have  not  outlawed 
pupil    assignments    to    schools    in    the 
neighborhood  where  pupils  reside.    They 
clamor  against  racial  imbalance  In  the 
schools   whereas   the   courts   have   not 
ruled    against    racial    imbalance,    and 
Congress  has,  in  fact,  expressly  declared 
its  interpretation  of  the  word  "desegre- 
gation," in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  as  not  meaning  "the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order   to   overcome   racial    imbalance." 
Judging  from  the  agitation  in  this  direc- 
tion, one  would  get  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  quality  except  in  an  "inte- 
grated" education. 

The  question  may,  therefore,  be  asked: 
Are  these  destructive  rebellions  against 
the  fabric  of  society,  such  as  we  have 
just  witnessed  in  Los  Angeles,  solely  the 
result  of  what  has  been  called  a  heritage 
of  degradation  and  discrimination  which 
has  brought  about  a  sense  of  injustice 
giving  rise  to  anarchy  and  lawlessness? 
In  the  judgment  of  many,  they  were 
given  birth,  to  no  small  degree,  by  the 
waves  of  demonstrations,  the  widespread 
acts  of  so-called  civil  disobedience,  and 
the  various  and  sundry  other  agitations 
that  have  recently  swept  over  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  civil  rights. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  rule  of 
law  and  order  has  broken  down  in  Los 
Angeles  and  elsewhere  in  our  land  under 
the  guise  in  part,  at  least,  of  righting 
civil  wrongs.  A  second  question  pre- 
sents itself:  To  what  extent  are  emo- 
tional  tides  of   hatred   and    bitterness 
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being  aroused  and  exploited  for  political 
advantage  of  leaders  of  certain  militant 
racial  groups,  or  for  the  advancement 
of  political  Ideologies  of  concealed 
origins? 

It  Is  known  that  fanatic  Black  Mus- 
lims have  agitated  and  contributed  to 
mob  violence  in  American  cities.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  warned 
that  there  has  been  a  rising  degree  of 
undesirable  infiltration  of  some  civil 
rights  groups. 

I  desire  to  ask,  as  do  other  concerned 
Americans,  whether  the  actions  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  Chicago,  in  Springfield,  Mor- 
ganfield,  and  wherever  violence  of  this 
nature  may  occur  in  the  future,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  logical  outgrowth,  in  part, 
of  the  leadership  of  certain  clergymen 
who  have  stated  a  belief  that  it  is  appro- 
priate, and  even  desirable,  to  disobey 
what  they  arbitrarily  consider  to  be 
"bad"  laws  and  to  obey  only  those  laws 
which  they  label  "good"  laws — in  other 
words,  that  it  is  morally  right  to  resort 
to  disobedience  whenever  a  citizen's  con- 
science tells  him  that  a  law  is  unjust. 

As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Frankfurter 
once  said: 

If  a  man  can  be  allowed  to  determine  for 
himself  what  Is  law.  every  man  can.  That 
means  first,  chaos;  then,  tyranny. 

It  is  shocking  that  some  church 
leaders  have  endorsed  such  a  program. 

Of  course,  the  clergyman  has  every 
legal  right  to  speak,  if  he  wishes,  on  con- 
troversial issues.  David  Lawrence  said 
recently,  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

But.  how  can  a  clergyman  impress  on  the 
individual  the  Importance  of  submitting  to 
God's  will  when  the  pastor  himself  yields  to 
passion  as  he  participates  In  controversy? 
Isn't  It  really  the  highest  duty  of  the  clergy 
to  heal  wounds  and  prevent  friction  by 
teaching  us  the  way  to  resolve  otir  differences 
without  violence  or  anger? 

All  too  often,  certain  clergymen  have 
overlooked  opportunities  to  help  and 
succor  the  multitude  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods to  participate  in  highly  pub- 
licized nonviolent  activities  elsewhere 
that  have  culminated,  not  unexpectedly, 
in  violence.  Of  course,  they  are  well- 
intentioned  churchmen,  and  they  prob- 
ably constitute  a  very  small  minority  of 
all  the  churchmen,  but  one  may  well 
believe  that  their  actions  in  this  regard 
have,  nonetheless,  damaged,  rather  than 
helped,  relations  between  the  races. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  Los  An- 
geles riots?  Already  the  overworked 
expressions — "heat,"  "frustration,"  "dep- 
rivation," "poverty,"  "discrimination," 
"oppression,"  "exclusion  from  the  main- 
stream of  society,"  "police  brutality,", 
and  so  forth — are  being  used  to  explain 
why  the  riots  took  place.  Already  we 
are  hearing  those  who  lay  the  "condi- 
tions that  breed  violence"  at  the  door  of 
a  "callous  and  indifferent  society." 

Yet.  the  Negro  has  long  had  the  right 
to  vote  and  a  legal  right  to  any  job  for 
which  he  could  qualify  in  California. 
Moreover,  Los  Angeles,  reportedly,  has 
the  lowest  percentage  of  Negroes  of  the 
Nation's  10  largest  cities. 

Mr.  President,  while  none  of  these 
factors  can  be  Ignored,  I  cannot  believe 
that  they  are  the  sole,  or  perhaps  even 
the  major  causes  of  the  Los  Angeles  in- 


surrection. Many  of  us  who  hold  mem- 
bership in  this  body  grew  up  in  sur- 
roundings of  poverty.  I  represent  a 
State  which  has  seen  more  than  its  share 
of  poverty  in  the  dead  pwist.  Conditions 
there  are  better  now,  and  most  of  the 
State  is  prospering.  But  I  have  seen  the 
days  when  thousands,  Negroes  and 
whites  alike,  in  the  Appalachians  lived 
in  conditions  of  squalor,  deprivation,  and 
ill  health  which  could  scarcely  be  equaled 
in  the  slums  of  Chicago  or  the  ghettos  of 
Los  Angeles.  There  was  everywhere  the 
spectacle  of  mass  depression,  malnutri- 
tion, and  misery. 

A  plethora  of  articles  and  feature 
stories  has  appeared  in  national  maga- 
zines and  metropolitan "  newspapers 
about  the  economic  stagnation  which 
enveloped  the  southern  Appalachians. 
Yet,  these  people  never  resorted  to  burn- 
ing, looting,  rioting,  assaulting,  injuring, 
murdering,  and  destroying. 

If  poverty  were  the  root  cause  of  crime 
and  violence,  there  would  have  been  con- 
tinual chaos  and  revolution  in  those 
days.  But  there  was  not  chaos.  There 
was  a  wholesome  respect  for  law  and 
order.  There  were  no  welfare  programs, 
no  antipoverty  programs,  no  Federal 
aid  as  we  now  know  it.  But  there  was  no 
disorder,  and  people  could  walk  theroads 
at  night  almost  everywhere  in  greater 
safety  than  one  can  be  sure  of  at  high 
noon  today  on  the  streets  of  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Negroes  and  whites  got  along 
well  in  the  community.  Race  tensions 
were  virtually  unknown.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  laws  were  never  broken.  They 
were.  And  those  who  violated  the  laws 
were  punished,  and  the  sociologists,  the 
psychiatrists,  and  the  politicians  and 
judges  were  not  expected  to  find  excuses 
for  the  crimes  committed. 

So,  there  is  much  to  support  the  belief 
that  poverty  and  alleged  police  brutality 
are  not  the  causes  but  only  the  scape- 
goats for  the  senseless  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence and  destruction  during  these  re- 
cent days.  Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the 
willful  disobeying  of  court  orders,  the 
numerous  sit-ins,  wade-ins,  lie-downs, 
and  other  violations  of  laws  which  have 
become  the  order  of  the  day. 

Such  violations  of  laws  are  popularly 
referred  to  as  constituting  civil  diso- 
bedience, but  under  our  legal  system,  as 
it  was  heretofore  known  at  least,  when 
there  is  an  intent  to  break  a  law.  the 
act  which  follows  from  the  intent  consti- 
tutes a  crime  and  the  individual  should 
be  punished.  Yet.  the  American  public 
has  been  subjected  and  exposed  to  every 
conceivable  kind  of  inconvenience  by 
hordes  of  rag-tag  beatniks,  agitators,  and 
professional  troublemakers  who  insist 
upon  lying  down  in  the  streets,  blocking 
traffic,  forming  human  .walls  in  front  of 
business  establishments,  swarming  over 
private  property,  staging  noisy  sit-ins 
and  demonstrations,  and  all  in  the  in- 
nocuous name  of  civil  disobedience.  And 
few  people  have  dared  to  voice  an  objec- 
tion for  fear  of  being  labeled  "bigot."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  has  become 
so  mesmerized  by  the  constant  stream  of 
these  day-to-day  developments  as  to 
make  the  average  citizen  feel  that  he  is 
out  of  step  unless  he,  too,  takes  to  the 
streets  and  gets  himself  arrested  as  a 
participant. 


Laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed  by  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time.  Respect  for 
the  law  is  the  basis  for  orderly  govern- 
ment and  law-abiding  and  peace-lov- 
ing citizens,  regardless  of  race,  need  to 
rally  around  the  police,  who,  too  often, 
play  a  thankless  role  in  riotous  and  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  situations.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  instances  of  po- 
lice brutality,  and  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  use  of  undue  force  by  a  po- 
liceman. But,  all  too  often,  the  charge 
of  police  brutality  is  made  by  persons 
and  groups  when  they  have  resisted  ar- 
rest and  have  openly  invited  the  use  of 
force.  The  law-abiding  citizen  has  no 
need  to  fear  police  brutality. 

Whatever  the  causes  for  the  recent 
mob  actions  in  American  communities, 
it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  violent  breach  of  two  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  society-  the  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  and  the  re- 
course to  orderly  process  of  law  to  seek 
redress  of  any  wrongs. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  riots  which 
appeared  in  markedly  uniform  manner 
and  detail  in  areas  of  our  Nation  recent- 
ly, one  fact  is  clear,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  no  amount  of  excuses  can  be  brought 
forth  to  justify  them:  those  who  dis- 
grace our  Nation  by  violent  disobedience, 
and  willful  flouting  of  the  law— whether 
they  be  black  men,  or  white  men,  wheth- 
er in  the  South,  North,  East,  or  West — 
must  be  dealt  with  severely.  Such  ac- 
tion cannot  be  tolerated.  Light  dealing 
with  hoodlums  who  participate  in  these 
crimes  will  merely  encourage  further 
disrespect  for  the  law  and  even  greater 
criminal  activity. 
To  quote  Justice  Frankfurter  again: 

Lawlessness.  If  not  checked,  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  anarchy. 

What  beyond  this  if  we  are  to  attack 
the  roots  of  crime  and  the  roots  of  riots? 
First  of  all,  those  ,  who  cherish  equal 
rights  under  the  law  should  be  taught 
to  assume  equal  responsibility  before  the 
law. 

Peaceful  assembly  is  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  so  is  the  right  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  against  grievances. 
But  willful  violation  of  the  law— whether 
the  law  be  municipal,  Stat€,  or  Federal- 
should  not  be  tolerated.  The  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  individual  whose  rights  aie  denied 
should  seek  redress  in  the  courts  rather 
than  in  the  streets.  For,  as  a  great 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Louis  Brandeis,  once  said :  -, 

All  rights  are  derived  from  the  purjxwes 
of  the  society  In  which  they  exist;  above  all 
rights  rises  duty  to  the  community. 

Second,  every  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  stamp  out  illiteracy,  and  the 
emphasis,  for  every  individual,  should  be 
upon  education.  Education,  rather  than 
integration  for  integration's  sake,  is  the 
important  thing.  Education  will  light 
the  paths  to  mutual  respect,  cooperation, 
and  better  understanding.  Education  is 
the  cornerstone  for  amicable  race  rela- 
tions. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  Negroes,  lived  as  a 
boy  in  Maiden,  W.  Va.,  where  he  toiled 
in  the  salt  works  and  in  the  mines.    In 
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later  years,  when  he  had  beconjfr 
educator,  he  made  a  statement 
dom  of  which  can  benefit  not 
Negro  boy  or  girl,  but  also 
youth  who  is  desirous  of  making 
cess  in  life: 

When  a  Negro  girl  learns  to  cook,  to  wash 
dishes,  to  sew,  to  write  a  book,  c  r  a  Negro 
boy  learns  to  groom  horses,  or  to  gi  ow  sweet- 
potatoes,  or  to  produce  butter,  or  to  build  a 
i-ousc.  or  to  be  able  to  practice  medicine, 
as  well  or  better  than  someone  eUe,  they 
v:l\l  be  rewarded  regardless  of  rac  i  or  color. 
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Moreover,  every  man  should 
opportunity  for  employment  on 
of  merit,  and  he  should 
cliosen  only  on  the  basis  of 
he  should  expect  to  be  choser 
the  basis  of  merit,  education, 
experience,  industry,  and 
the  color  of  his  skin.     Nor 
color  of  one's  skin  be  a  badge 
ential  treatment  in  hiring  anc 
tion  any  more  than  it  should 
for  discriminatory  treatment. 

Also,  family  planning   is 
and   civil    rights   organization^ 
make  intensive  efforts  to  promjote 
The  high  birth  rate  among 
Negro  families  simply  cannot 
looked.    For.  whatever  importance 
be  assigned  to  unemployment 
in  riots  and  other  developments 
have  racial  overtones,  the  fad 
in  this  age  of  automation, 
and  advancing  technology,  the 
of  unemployment  will  always  b( 
ani  no  amount  of  Government 
and  costly  poverty  programs 
stitute  a  panacea  therefor  as 
birth  rate  is  permitted  to  soar, 
and  uncontrolled,  among  those 
least  prepared  and  able  to 
large  numbers  of  childreri  who 
years,  will  be  candidates  for  j 
no  longer  exist. 

Additionally,   the  problem 
imacy  must  be  dealt  with.    In 
City's  Harlem,  where  Negro  riotfig 
last  year,  one  out  of  every  fl 
children  is  illegitimate.    An  ind 
the  concomitant  social  evils  cai , 
in  the  fact  that  there  were  12 
many  cases  of  venereal  disease 
000  people  in  Harlem  as  there 
100,000  people  in  New  York 
whole. 

Illegitimacy  is.  more  and  njore 
coming  a  frightening  factor  in 
equation.     How   the  Nation 
tinuc  to  close  its  eyes  to  this 
fact  is  beyond  comprehension, 
thing  is  going  to  have  to  be  dope 
it.  or  the  burden  of  crime,  riots 
dole  will  ultimately  become 
Militant  civil  rights  groups  shduld 
blaming  the  white  power  structure 
of  the  ills  that  are  visited  upon 
commimity.     Negroes  must 
take'  the  lead  in  doing  something 
struct've  for  themselves,  and 
this  by  waging   war  upon  the 
illegitimacy,   as  one   importan , 
ning. 

The  Negro's  lot  can  be  infini 
ter  in  the  future  if  something 
nDw  to  encourage  and  promote 
parcnthcod  and  parental 
Tliis  is  not  to  say  that  illegitimacy 
existent  among  whites,  but  the 
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show  clearly  where  the  problem  is  great- 
est, and  it  should  there  be  attacked  most 
intensely. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  no  amount  of 
Government  paternalism  can  take  the 
place  of  drive  and  ambition,  when  it 
comes  to  developing  the  substantial  and 
upright  citizen.  Hard  work,  persever- 
ance, and  self-accomplishment  breed  in- 
dependence and  strength,  and  courage 
and  resourcefulness  in  the  man  or 
woman.  Somehow  the  glory  of  honest 
toil  is  going  to  have  to  be  restored  if  this 
Nation  is  going  to  sui-vive  all  of  the  dan- 
gers tliat  confront  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Central  Government 
lias  a  responsibility  to,  assist,  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  certain  services,  but  if 
that  Government  is  to  endure,  the  people 
must  not  be  encouraged  more  and  more 
to  depend  upon  the  Government  for  the 
supplying  of  every  want  and  evei-y  need. 
A  nation  on  the  dole  can  never  hope  to 
maintain  the  moral  fiber,  the  spiritual 
strength,  and  the  rugged  resourcefulness 
to  keep  her  people  free. 

Easy  money,  easy  living,  laziness, 
shiftlessness — all  these  go  hand  in  hand 
with  irresponsibility,  a  disordered  society, 
and  ultimate  decay. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Negroes 
in  America  have  not  had  their  grievances 
or  that  they  have  not,  in  innumerable 
instances,  been  treated  unjustly.  Nor, 
do  I  maintain  that  they  should  not  seek 
redress  for  the  wrongs  visited  upon  them. 
Whether  it  be  the  man  whose  skin  is  as 
black  as  the  shades  of  night  or  the  lowli- 
est immigrant,  newly  arrived  to  these 
shores  from  Germany,  Italy,  or  else- 
where, whose  background,  whose  cus- 
toms, and  whose  language  are  all  foreign 
to  our  own,  let  fairness  be  rendered  and 
justice  be  done.  But  the  instrument  for 
the  rendering  of  justice  and  fairness  is 
ever  present  in  our  land  and  under  our 
constitutional  system.  Let  no  man  or 
group  or  race  of  men  err  in  the  belief  that 
the  law  can  best  be  administered  by  tak- 
ing it  into  one's  own,  hands. 

For,  as  a  great  Supreme  Court  Justice 
once  said: 

Tlie  law  that  protects  the  wealth  of  the 
most  powerful,  protecte  also  the  earnings  of 
the  most  humble;  and  the  law  which  would 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  one  would.  In 
the  end,  take  the  earnings  of  the  other. 

Disobedience  to  law  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  a  few  can  hurt  the  just  cause 
of  the  many.  Not  alone  this.  The  per- 
petuation of  oujs  as  a  government  of 
laws  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  constitutional  process  through  which 
the  rights  of  minorities  can  be  safe- 
guarded and  only  through  which  the 
freedoms  of  all  our  citizens  wiU  endure. 

It  may  be  a  tedious  process,  a  long 
and  painstaking  process,  but,  like  the 
mills  of»the  gods,  it  grinds  exceedingly 
fine.  And  anything  that  is  antithetic  to 
that  constitutional  process,  whether  it 
be  the  street  riot  or  the  lynchman's 
noose,  or  whether  it  be  the  false  doc- 
trine of  self-determination  by  one'd 
conscience  as  to  what  laws  should  be 
obeyed  or  disobeyed  does  violence  to  this 
Republic  and  to  constitutional  American 
liberty. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Beckley  Post-Herald-Raleigh  Register, 
of  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  on  August  22,  1955; 

An  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  August  17,  1965,  entitled' "Be- 
yond the  Los  Angeles  Terror"; 

An  article  by  David  Lawrence,  en- 
titled 'King  Defends  'Dsfiance  of  Law.'  " 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  1,  1965; 

An  article  by  David  Lawrence,  en- 
titled "The  'Law  of  the  Land'  Today," 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  March  JO,  1965; 

An  editorial  from  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Intelligencer,  entitled  "^  Ray"; 

An  editorial  from  the  Welch,  W. 
Va.,  Daily  News  of  August  17,  1965,  en- 
titled "America  Not  To  Blame  for  Los 
Angeles  Riots"; 

An  editorial  entitled  "These  Are  Not 
Civil  Rights  Pi-otests,"  from  the  Morgan- 
town  Post  of  August  14, 1965 ; 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Seeds  of 
Rebellion,"  published  in  the  Williamson 
Daily  News  of  August  20,  1965; 

An  editorial  entitled  "A  Preposterous 
Assertion,"  published  in  the  Bluefield 
Daily  Telegraph  of  August  22,  1965; 

An  editorial  entitled  "Now  What  of 
Civil  Disobedience?"  published  in  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mall  of  August  21, 
1965; 

An  editorial  entitled  "What's  Wron^ 
With  America?"  published  in  the  Wheel- 
ing News-Register  of  August  22,  1965; 

An  editorial  entitled  "Traveling 
Tioublemakers,"  published  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Advertiser  of  August  21,   1965; 

An  editorial  entitled  "Predictions  of 
More  Riots  Tend  To  Encourage  Viol- 
ence," published  in  the  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  Advertiser  of  August  18,  1965 ; 

An  editorial  entitled  "In  the  Wake  of 
the  Riots,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  August  17,  1965; 

An  editorial  entitled  "Speaking  of 
Brutality,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  August  15,  1965; 

An  article  entitled  "Riot  Apologists 
Slandering  Negro,"  written  by  William 
S.  White,  and  publishad  In  the  Bluefleld, 
W.  Va.,  Sunset  News-Observer. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Register  dated 
August  17,  1965. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
August  18,  1965,  edition  of  the  Moore- 
field,  W.  Va..  Examiner. 

T\.o  articles  by  David  Lawrence  which 
appeared  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report; 
the  first  on  March  22, 1965,  entitled  "The 
Wrong  Way,"  and  the  second  on  April  19, 
1965,  entitled  "Is  the  Clergyman  Chang- 
ing His  Role?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Ealelgh  Register,  Beckley,  VV.  Va., 

Aug.  22.  1965] 

Beckt.etan,  m-E  Others  Leave  Fear-Gru'Ped 

Corps  Center 

Six  angry  young  Job  Corpsmen,  Including 
a  Beckley  youth,  talked  Saturday  of  riot, 
protection,  and  fear  at  Camp  Breckinridge. 

Theirs  Is  the  story  of  a  Job  Corps  ex- 
periment soured  by  a  series  of  coincidences 
that  resulted  in  a  riot  Friday.  The  Beckley 
youth  involved  Identified  himself  aa  Edward 
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Mattock,    17,    according    to   the   Associated 
Press. 

As  Mattock  and  the  five  others  crossed  a 
dusty  field  toward  a  Red  Cross  hut  where 
they  would  ask  for  a  transfer  to  another  Job 
Corps  Center,  one  said :  "I  ain't  going  to  stay 
here  and  get  my  throat  cut." 

Another  added  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection racket  that  they  and  Job  Corps  offi- 
cials said  existed  at  the  camp : 

"After  I  got  off  the  bus  (on  his  return 
from  a  weekend  trip)  they  asked  me  If  I 
had  any  life  Insurance  and  I  said,  'hell,  no.'  " 

Another  student  told  of  watching  a  beat- 
ing in  the  mess  hall  Wednesday : 

"They  Just  took  his  head,  pushed  it  In  a 
plate  of  foods,  then  stomped  his  face  in." 

One  boy  said  he  told  a  camp  official  Thurs- 
day night  there  was  trouble  brewing  at  the 
camp.     "They  didn't  do  nothln',"  the  boy 
said. 

Only  a  smattering  of  the  camp's  630  stu- 
dents remained  on  the  campus  during  the 
weekent;^.  Many  were  in  the  nearby  towns  of 
Evansviile,  Ind.,  and  Henderson  waiting  to 
see  what  happened  at  the  center. 

Earlier  Satxirday,  charges  of  drunkenness 
were  dismissed  in  U.S.  district  coxirt  at 
Owensboro  against  seven  youths.  They  were 
sent  home  and  told  they  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  Job  Corps,  but  could  reapply  from 
their  home  to  hometowns. 

One  of  the  seven  was  Marvin  Russell 
Gregory,  17,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  students  and  some  staff  members  said 
the  riot,  participated  In  by  80  to  150  youths, 
was  the  culmination  of  weeks  of  mount-lng 
pressure,  and  no  single  cause  can  be  pin- 
pointed. These  are  what  they  point  to  as 
the  main  sources  of  the  riot : 

The  protection  racket  which  the  six  boys 
said  was  "nipped  In  the  bud,"  In  their  dorm 
area  but  may  have  continued  elsewhere  at 
the  center. 

The  boys  said  they  were  forced  to  pay 
$13.50  a  month — one- half  of  their  monthly 
take-home  salary — in  return  for  "life  Insiu:- 
ance"  to  avoid  beatings. 

A  civil  rights  demonstration  staged  August 
13  by  the  Kentucky  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  The  demonstration  was  triggered  by 
Negio  comedian  Dick  Gregory,  who  appeared 
at  Morganfleld  August  8  and  claimed  the 
camp  hired  only  persons  with  college  degrees. 
Some  students  felt  the  foUowup  NAACP 
/charges  of  discrimination  In  hiring  were 
false  and  staged  a  counterdemonstratlon. 

Added  to  that  demonstration  were  4  days 
of  massive  rioting  In  Los  Angeles.  Some  said 
those  two  factors  coupled  to  create  a  fear 
and  distrust  between  races  that  had  never 
existed  at  the  camp  before. 

A  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  camp 
among  the  students. 

The  other  boys  identified  themselves  as: 
Philip  Lefferman,  16,  New  York  City;  Larry 
David,  18,  Athens,  Ga.:  Ronnie  Stone,  16, 
Marietta,  Ga.;  Antolne  Monette,  20,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Harvey  Bunker,  21,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  17.  1965] 
Review  and  Outlook:   Beyond  the  Los 

Angeles  Terror 
Surveying  the  wreckage,  material  and 
moral,  wrought- bjr  the  race  war  In  Los  An- 
geles gives  the  helpless  feeling  of  witnessing 
an  earthquake's  toll  or,  more  accurately,  the 
shooting  rampage  of  a  madman.  Yet  there 
are  ironies  and  lessons  in  this  horrow-strewn 
spectacle.  , 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  violence  comes  In  the 
wake  of  the  most  sweeping  civil  rights  laws 
In  the  Nation's  history.  We  will  not  draw  a 
causal  connection:  we  applaud  the  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation  whatever  the  defects 
of  certain  provisions.  Sociologists  note, 
however,  a  possible  psychological  relation- 
ship, in  that  when  advances  are  made  for  a 
group,  those  members  who  do  not  feel  they 


are  benefiting  may  turn  more  bitter  than 
ever. 

It  Is  saddening  too  that  the  civil  rights 
leaders.  In  pursuit  of  worthy  alms,  have  done 
so  much  to  breed  disrespect  for  the  law. 
Here  again  we  would  not  press  the  point  too 
far.  Still,  the  theory  of  obeying  only  the 
laws  a  person  likes  Is  dangerous  doctrine  In 
a  civilized  society.  And  It  would  be  simple- 
minded  to  deny  any  link  between  that  no- 
tion and  the  outbreaks  in  Los  Angeles  and 
elsewhere  and,  Indeed,  the  rapid  rise  of  crime 
generally. 

In  any  event,  a  principal  lesson  Is  that 
the  mo6t  far-reaching  legislation  and  all  the 
attention-getting,  purportedly  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations cannot  alone  solve  the  funda- 
mental problems.  The  studies  all  show  it: 
Portions  of  the  Negro  community  are  on  a 
treadmill  of  Illegitimacy,  crime,  and  Isolation 
from  the  values  of  the  society. 

The  high  Negro  birth  rate  alone  Is  cr.use 
for  pessimism.  It  can  mean  that  for  every 
Individual  who  can  be  helped  on  the  road 
to  achievement,  two  others  may  be  caught  on 
the  treadmill.  In  the  face  of  such  circum- 
stances, a  voting  rights  act  appears  almost 
as  an  Irrelevancy. 

It  Is  utterly  unjust,  In  our  opinion,  to  lay 
the  blame  for  these  conditions  exclusively  at 
the  door  of  the  white  man.  We  may  well 
curse  the  day  that  white  Immigrants  to  the 
United  States  imported  and  held  slaves;  we 
cannot,  century  after  century,  nourish  a 
guilt  complex  for  ancestral  evil.  Unless, 
that  is,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Im- 
possible proposition  that  we  living  today  are 
guilty  for  every  cruelty  perpetrated  through- 
out the  eons  of  human  existence. 

Moreover,  the  Individual's  responsibility 
for  his  own  life  Is  fundamental  to  a  free, 
civilized  society.  Other  ethnic  or  national 
groups  have  come  to  these  shores,  some  hard- 
ly better  than  as  slaves  and  most  the  victims 
of  prejudice,  and  exploitation  at  first;  a 
great  many  of  them  nonetheless  prospered 
through  Initiative  and  frugality.  While  it 
Is  true  that  a  black  skin  makes  a  special 
difference  from  the  others,  this  phenomenon 
of  nature  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  consid- 
eration In  the  rewards  of  citizenship,  em- 
ployment policies  and  social  relations. 

Not  everyone,  black,  white  or  whatever, 
can  make  out  In  this  or  any  other  country. 
There  are  poor  whites,  whites  with  Inade- 
quate Intelligence  or  motivation,  in  Harlem, 
the  South  and  Los  Angeles;  conversely  the 
roster  of  successful  Negroes  Is  a  long  one. 
The  glory  of  America  Is  that,  because  op- 
portunity exists  for  the  individual,  more 
people  of  all  kinds  have  achieved  the  good 
things  of  life  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  tDday  or  at  any  time  in  history. 

But  if  the  Negro  people  as  a  group  are  to 
find  significant  Improvement  in  the  years 
ahead,  they  cannot  rely  entirely  or  even 
mainly  on  the  white  majority.  The  white 
community  is  trjrlng  to  help,  is  going  far 
more  than  half  way  to  meet  the  Negro,  and 
yet  in  the  end  the  Negro  must  do  much 
more  for  himself. 

That  means  in  particular,  we  think,  that 
the  civil  rights  leadership  should  turn  from 
Its  spectacular  displays  and  occasional  rab- 
ble-reusing and  devote  Itself  to  a  far  greater 
degree  to  Negro  individuals,  Negro  children, 
Negro  families;  to  education  in  the  home 
and  group  as  well  as  in  the  school.  We  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  considerable  progress 
would  be  unattainable,  once  more  Negroes 
acted  on  the  realization  that  further  ad- 
vancement requires  a  determined  effort  on 
their  own  part. 

Hoodlums,  it  is  said,,  set  off  the  Los  An- 
geles race  war,  which  Is  still  being  waged 
as  these  words  are  written.  Hoodlumism,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  Ije  put  down.  Meantime 
the  gangsters  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are,  In 
part  at  least,  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  a  long 
sowing  of  needless  bitterness,  dissension  and 
contempt  for  order  and  common  decency. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  1, 
1965] 
King  Defends  Defiance  of  Law    , 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Negro  crusade,  may  not  have 
realized  It  but  he  l^as  Just  presented  the 
best  defense  yet  made  for  the  so-called  de- 
fiance of  the  law  by  Gov.  OrvU  Faubus,  of 
Arkansas,  and  George  Wallace,  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  King  won  the  1964  Nobel  Prize  for 
promoting  the  cause  of  peace,  but  he  now 
plainly  says  that  resistance  to  the  law  Is 
one  of  the  ways  to  accomplish  reform.  He 
was  asked  on  the  television  program.  "Meet 
the  Press."  to  explain  his  reasoning  as  he 
led  the  second  march  on  Montgomery  on 
March  9,  in  defiance  of  a  Federal  court 
order  not  to  march.  The  stenographic  tran- 
script quotes  Dr.  King  as  having  answered: 

"First  I  did  not  consider  myself  defying 
a  court  order  that  particular  day.  I  con- 
sulted with  my  attorneys  before  the  march 
and  they  stated  that  they  felt  that  it  was  an 
invalid  order  and  that  It  would  not  be — 
that  I  would  not  be  in  contempt  of  court, 
of  violating  the  coxirt  order.  If  I  led  the 
march,  to  the  point  of  having  a  moral  con- 
frontation with  the  State  troopers  at  the 
point  where  the  people  were  brutalized  on 
Sunday,  so  I  still  don't  consider  that  break- 
ing a  court  order,  or  breaking  what  I  con- 
sider an  unjust  law. 

"On  the  other  hand.  I  must  be  honest 
enough  to  say  that  I  do  feel  that  there  are 
two  types  of  laws.  .One  is  a  Just  law  and  one 
is  an  unjust  law.  I  think  we  all  have  moral 
obligations  to  obey  Just  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  we  have  moral  obligations  to 
disobey  unjust  laws  because  noncooperatlon 
with  evil  Is  as  much  a  moral  obligation  as 
Is  cooperation  with  good. 

"I  think  the  distinction  here  is  that  when 
one  breaks  a  law  the  conscience  tells  him 
Is  unjust,  he  must  do  it  openly,  he  must  do 
It  cheerfully,  he  must  do  It  lovingly,  he  must 
do  It  civilly,  not  uncivilly,  and  he  must  do  It 
with  a  willingness  to  accept  the  penalty. 
And  any  man  who  breaks  a  law  that  con- 
science tells  him  Is  unjust  and  willingly 
accepts  the  penalty  by  staying  In  Jail  In 
order  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  injustice  of  the  law,  is  at  that 
moment  expressing  the  very  highest  respect 
for  law." 

But  there  is  a  distinction  to  which  Dr. 
Bang  did  not  draw  attention.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Instituted  contempt  pro- 
ceeding against  former  Gov.  Ross  Barnett  of 
Mississippi  when  he  Ignored  a  court  order, 
but  It  didn't  begin  any  such  proceedings 
against  Dr.  King.  In  fact,  his  attorneys 
probably  felt  that  the  order  Dr.  King  was 
disobeying  would  be  reversed  In  a  few  days 
and  that  he  wouldn't  be  taking  much  of  a 
chance  If  he  violated  It. 

Barnett,  In  his  tussle  with  reference  to  a 
court  order,  also  stated  that  he  had  con- 
sulted his  attorneys  and  that  they  had  told 
him  he  could  challenge  it,  but  would  then 
face  contempt  proceedings.  It  so  happens 
that  such  proceedings  are  still  pending 
against  Barnett.  even  though  he  is  no  longer 
in  office  and  the  purpose  of  the  court  order 
has  since  been  achieved. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  drop  the  proceedings  against  Bar- 
nett, because  In  the  political  world  such 
contradictions  occur. 

Dr.  King.  In  his  interview,  declared  that 
the  segregationists  do  not  challenge  the  laws 
as  much  as  they  might.    He  added: 

"Tlie  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  segregation- 
ists and  racists  that  I  see  are  not  willing  to 
EUffer  enough  for  their  beliefs  in  segregation 
and  they  are  not  willing  to  go  to  Jail. 

"I  think  the  chief  norm  for  guiding  the 
situation  is  the  willingness  to  accept  the 
penalty  and  I  don't  think  any  society  can 
call  an  individual  irresponsible  who  breaks 
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a  law  and  willingly  accepts  the 
conscience  tells  him  that  the  la^ 
and  I  think  that  this  is  a  long 
our  society,  It  is  a  long  tradition 
history." 

There  are  many  who  will  disp\]|te 
trine  that  the  indiyldual  is  not 
ble  who  breaks  a  law  and  willingly 
the   penalty."     The   theory   of 
under  law  is  that,  once  law  has 
established  and  explicitly  set   lotth 
legislative  body  and  by  the  courti 
bs  obeyed,  and  that  there  is  no 
for  ,  deliberate   violation    by 
Wicker,  of  the  New  York  Times 
the  television  panel,  asked\thls 

"How  are  we  to  enforce  |law  when 
trine  is  preached  that  one  man's 
may  tell  him  that  the  law  is  u) 
other    men's    consciences    don't 
that?" 

Dr.  King,  in  answering,  said  tba  , 
be  enforced  even  under  such 
not  allowing  anarchy  to  develop 
could  be  that  the  Nobel  Prize  winder 
pressing  himself  as  ambiguously 
mer  Senator  Barry   Goldwater  l;i 
famous  maxim: 

"Extremism  In  the  defense  of|  liberty  is 
no  vice:  moderation  In  the  pursuit  of  Jus- 
tice is  no  virtue." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  St(ir,  Mar.  10. 

1965) 

The  Law  of  thk  Land   T^dat 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Suprem ; 
the  United  States  affirmed  that 
speech"  does  not  Include  the 
"Plre"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

Today  the  principle  is  t>eing 
bama,  where  the  right  to  demoi^trate 
been  insisted  upon  even  in  the  f  ice 
fact  that  street  parades  in  a  tecsi : 
can  Incite  to  violence. 

Plainly  there  is  among  the 
of  understanding  of  fundamental 
tional   principles.     These  give 
the  right  to  express  himself 
his  views  may  be  unpalatable  to 
the   moment  the  actual   utteran(je 
views  occurs  under  conditions 
people   to   violence,   the   law 
applies  a  restraining  hand. 

After  a  Federal  Judge  had  issuc^ 
yesterday   ordering  the   parade 
to  Montgomery  to  be  deferred  at 
Thursday,  when  a  hearing  would 
the  subject,   the  demonstrators 
going  ahead  anyhow  in  defiance  ol 
order. 

Yet  these  same  demonstrators 
they  are  being  deprived  of  their 
and  they  evidently  feel  this  gives 
limited     privilege     to     distiub 
When  the  police  attempted  a  few 
to  break  up  the  mob  in  Selma  and 
measures  to  do  so,  the  officers 
with    "brut;ality."     Accusations 
voiced  on  the  floor  of  Congress  a 
police,  and  demands  were  made 
patch  of  Federal  troops  to  Alabama 
of  those  who  sjx>ke  on  the  subjei 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  rlgl  t 
onstrate  does  not  Include  the  rlgh 
anybody  to  violence. 

But  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
zcnbach,    in   a    question-and-ansvder 
after  a  speech  at  the  Women's  National 
Club   yesterday,  rightly  explained 
Federal  Government  does  not  hav« 
EtituthDnal   power   to  send   troops 
State  unless  there  is  a  "total  breakdown 
law  and  order  and  a  "total  unwilllr  gness' 
State   officials   to   maintain   order. 
that  the  primary  responsibility  fct 
the  peace  rests  with  the  local  auth  jrities. 

In  the  instances  when  the  Kennei  ly 
Istration  sent  troops  to  Alabama 
sippi,  the  respective  Governors  of 
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were  at  least  accused  of  having  defied  Fed- 
eral court  orders  on  school  integration.  In 
the  present  case,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
warned  agaiii^  the  march  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery  and  sent  State  troopers  to  the 
scene  to  prevent  disorder. 

Basically,  the  Governor  of  Alabama  was 
taking  the  same  position  President  Kennedy 
took  when  he  sent  troops  to  restrain  po- 
tential violence  and  enforce  a  Federal  cotirt 
order.  The  purpose  of  the  Alabama  Gov- 
ernor was  to  prevent  violence,  and  he  had 
urged  that  the  march  on  Montgomery  be 
abandoned  for  the  time  being  as  a  measure 
of  safety. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  on  the  other 
hand.  Insisted  upon  leading  the  demonstra- 
tors for  a  brief  march  notwithstanding  a 
Federal  judge's  order  that  it  be  deferred  until 
the  case  went  through  the  normal  Judicial 
process.  The  presence  of  State  troopers  pre- 
vented any  disturbance  of  the  peace  yester- 
day. The  Negro  leader,  in  authorizing  the 
march  said: 

"We  have  the  right  to  walk  the  highways; 
we  have  the  right  to  walk  to  Montgomery  If 
our  feet  will  get  us  there.  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive, and  I  ask  you  to  come  with  me.  This 
was  a  difficult  and  painful  decision  to  make. 
I  know  not  what  lies  ahead.  There  may  be 
beatings  and  there  may  be  tear  gas." 

But  it  is  precisely  the  Incitement  to  a  situ- 
ation requirina  such  measures  that  always 
has  been  recognized  as  being  within  the 
province  of  State  or  city  police  to  deal  with, 
even  to  the  point  of  dispersing  a  "nonviolent" 
demonstration  that  has  proved  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  community. 

President  Johnson  issued  a  statement  re- 
gretting the  violence  that  occurred  In  Selma 
on  Sunday.  He  declared  that  "Americans 
everywhere  Join  in  deploring  the  brutality 
with  which  a  number  of  Negro  citizens  of 
Alabama  were  treated  when  they  sought  to 
dramatize  their  deep  and  sincere  interest  In 
attaining  the  precious  right  to  vote." 

But  the  President  guardedly  omitted  any 
criticism  of  the  acts  of  the  demonstrators 
who  defiled  the  police  and  caused  the  latter 
to  use  force.  While  Johnson  defended  the 
right  to  demonstrate,  he  failed  to  express 
any  concern  over  the  kind  of  disturbances  of 
the  peace  that  can  and  often  do  result  from 
street  demonstrations. 

Many  of  the  pressure  groups  claim  that 
they  are  engaged  In  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tions. But,  while  this  may  be  their  Intent 
and  objective,  their  manner  of  conducting 
demonstrations  often  leads  to  violence.  The 
States  have  a  constitutional  right  and  obliga- 
tion then  to  step  in  and  order  the  dispersal 
of  the  demonstrators.  This  is  the  true  "law 
of  the  land"  today. 

(Prom  the  Wheeling   (W.  Va.)   Intelligencer, 

Aug.  21.  1965] 

A  Ray  :  Ptttsbuhgh  Sets  Good  E:xample  ro» 

Rack-Torn  Neighborhoods  Elsewhere 

A  heartening  thing  happened  in  Pitts- 
burgh the  other  day  in  the  midst  of  thla 
tense  period  of  racial  feeling. 

Two  white  patrolmen  had  been  accused  of 
brutality  by  a  Negro  woman.  The  officers 
had  gone  to  the  woman's  home  in  search  of 
her  sen.  who  was  being  sought  as  the  central 
figure  In  a  shooting  episode  that  claimed 
three  lives. 

The  woman  charged  that  one  of  the  police- 
men struck  her  twice  while  the  officers  were 
questioning  her  and  forced  her  to  get  into  a 
patrol  wagon  in  her  nightgown. 

The  trial  board  which  heard  the  case  was 
composed  of  three  Negro  members  of  the 
police  force. 

Testimony  was  that  It  was  the  woman, 
rather  than  the  policeman,  who  did  the  as- 
saulting: that  the  accused  officer  did  not 
strike  her,  but  forced  her  into  a  chair;  that 
she  had  marks  on  her  arms  but  was  other- 
wise uninjured:  that  she  was  taken  to  the 


patrol  wagon  In  her  nightgown — she  refused 
to  walk — because  she  declined  the  offer  cf 
one  of  the  policemen  to  get  her  coat. 

There  was  other  testimony.  A  man  who 
managed  a  boys'  baseball  team  composed  cf 
white  and  colored  youngsters  said  the  ac- 
cused officers  worked  hard  to  raise  money  to 
buy  equipment  for  the  team.  The  man  in 
charge  of  concessions  at  Forbes  Field  testi- 
fied that  the  officer  accused  of  striking  the 
woman  interceded  with  him  on  behalf  of  six 
Negro  boys  caught  stealing,  "talked  to  them 
like  a  father"  and  persuaded  the  concession- 
aire to  give  them  another  chance.  Finally,  .-x 
petition  bearing  the  names  of  2,000  residents 
of  the  neighborhood,  white  and  Negro  alike, 
was  present3d  in  behalf  of  the  accused  men. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing  the  officers  were 
exonerated  of  the  charge  of  using  excessive 
force.  But  a  fine  of  $50  for  each  was  rec- 
ommended. Why?  Because  they  didn't  file 
charges  against  the  woman  after  she  became 
unruly. 

This  story  comes  like  a  fresh  breeze  to  re- 
lieve somewhat  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  ra- 
cial strife. 

It  Is  most  disturbing  that  the  latest  twist 
in  the  sorry  racial  situation  that  has  been 
permitted  to  develop  in  the  United  States  is 
to  blame  police  brutality  for  the  uprisings. 
Policemen  are  only  human  beings.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  under  the  provocations  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  and  perhaps  out  of 
a  feeling  at  times  that  only  by  striking  fear 
Into  the  hearts  of  the  potentially  violent  can 
they  maintain  order,  some  of  them  do  go  to 
extremes.  And,  as  with  every  other  group  of 
himians,  there  may  be  a  few  misfits  in  uni- 
form; men  too  free  with  the  billy,  too  ready 
with  a  gun,  as  there  may  be  an  occasional 
teacher — bully  in  the  classroom  who  takes 
personal  gratification  In  excessive  use  of  the 
rod.  But  men  of  this  stripe  are,  we  are  en- 
tirely confident,  few  and  far  between,  either 
in  scboolhouses  or  on  police  forces.  They 
are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule,  which 
Is  that  on  the  whole  both  policemen  and 
teachers  exercise  remarkable  self-restraint. 

The  country  can  Uke  heart  from  what 
happened  In  Pittsburgh,  Just  as  people  the 
land  over  should  rally  to  the  Eupf>ort  of  the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles  In  his  backing  of  that 
city's  chief  of  police. 

Once  we  fall  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
the  man  on  the  beat  we  are  sunk. 

fProm  the  Welch  Dally  News,  Aug.  17.  1965] 

America   Not   to   Blame   for    Los    Anceles 

Riots 

We  hope  American  liberals,  both  In  and 
out  of  Government  read  the  Los  Angeles 
riot  stories  carefully.  They  have  been  beg- 
ging for  complete  anarchy  and  this  is  what 
they  got. 

And  we  also  hope  American  Negro  "leaders" 
can  see  what  they  have  spawned  by  preaching 
defiance  of  law  and  order. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  high  time  Negroes  qu-t 
putting  the  blamo  for  their  lawlessness  on 
the  rest  of  the  American  citizens.  Some  of 
the  blame  rests  with  the  White  House,  that 
is  for  sure,  but  not  on  the  American  public. 

It  is  the  White  House  which  cncourr^rJ 
the  Negroes  to  take  to  the  streets  when  it 
promoted' that  ill -conceived  march  on  Wash- 
ington two  summers  ago. 

Government  officials  In  the  highest  circles 
have  encouraged  Negroes  to  break  local  laws  • 
to  achieve  part  of  their  goals. 

We  now  ask  what  other  goals  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  seeks?  His  voting  rights  hfvs 
been  assured,  his  Job  rights  have  been 
assured,  his  education  has  been  assured. 

But  irresponsible  Negro  leaders  keep  prod- 
ding. Only  on  Sunday  we  find  the  Reverend 
C.  T.  Vivian  telling  Charleston  Negroes  a 
court  injunction  governing  his  demonstration 
was  "only  a  piece  of  paper."  This  Is  disre- 
spect for  the  courts. 
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Now  Martin  Luther  King's  brother,  A.  D. 
Williams  King,  says  Negroes  will  continue  to 
riot  until  they  move  from  the  ghettos.  These 
remarks  can't  go  by  without  comment. 

We  have  to  remember  the  millions  of  Ital- 
ians and  Jews  and  Irish  and  Germans  who 
came  to  this  country  less  than  100  years  ago. 
They  moved  into  the  ghettos  of  the  big 
cities  and  formed  about  the  worse  mess  of 
teeming   humanity   you   could   imagine. 

But  they  also  made  it  out  of  the  ghetto. 
They  didn't  have  Federal  voting  rights  as- 
sured them.  They  didn't  have  massive  Fed- 
eral aid.  They  lacked  special  laws  by  Con- 
gress to  open  Jobs  for  them.  And  one  other 
very  Important  thing — very  few  of  them  could 
even  speak  English. 

Still  they  got  out.  How?  Simple.  Hard 
work.  They  proved  they  were  responsible 
.American  citizens.  Tills  is  something  the 
.American  Negro  will  have  to  do. 

Negroes  are  not  the  only  people  who  live 
la  squalid  conditions.  There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  poor  whites  champed  up 
Into  big  cities  all  over  this  country.  But 
they  have  never  gone  completely  insane  and 
burned  down  56  square  miles  of  a  city  either. 
This  IS  pure  and  simple  a  question  of  ir- 
responsible citizens.  The  children  were 
t.iught  to  loot  and  pillage.  Furthermore, 
this  wasn't  even  a  question  of  a  race  riot. 
They  didn't  get  mad  with  the  white  people, 
:iccordlng  to  all  reports. 

They  were  in  the  streets  because  they  have 
been  told  time  and  again  it  is  proper  to  get 
iu  tlie  streets  when  you  can't  have  your  own 
way.  They  have  been  told  It  is  proper  to 
violate  local  laws.  They  have  been  told  they 
will  be  given  everything. 

No,  Mr.  King.  America  is  not  responsible 
for  the  riot.  Negro  leaders  who  preach  "non- 
violence" and  the  Individual  Negro  citizen 
in  the  riot  are  to  blame. 

(From  the  Morgantown  Post,  Aug.  14,  19C51 

These  Are  Not  Civil  Rights  Protests 

This  frightening  news  from  Los  Angeles 
is  not  about  demonstrations  or  organized 
protests  or  anything  of  the  sort.  It  relates 
solely  to  massive  mob  violence  taking  the 
form  of  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of 
lawless  activity. 

All  the  same,  these  incredible  outlireaUs 
in  Los  Angeles  are  certainly  related  in  =ome 
respects  to  the  wave  of  protests  and  demon- 
strations that  the  country  has  experienced 
in  recent  months.  They  are  part  of  the 
whirlwind  that  must  be  repeated  from  im- 
prudent sowing  of  the  wind. 

Except  for  the  nura  of  respectability  and 
Justification  associated  in  many  minds  with 
the  protests  and  demonstrations,  the  bars  of 
self-restraint  would  not  have  been  dropped 
so  low. 

Even  those  who  feel  under  no  compulsion 
to  obey  the  law  would  have  hesitated  to 
participate  in  the  massive  violence  Los  An- 
geles is  experiencing  but  for  changes  they 
sensed  in  the  climate  of  public  opinion. 

When  the  wave  of  protests  and  demon- 
strations was  at  Its  height,  many  warning 
voices  were  raised  against  the  probability 
that  disrespect  for  law  and  order  would  bre.nk 
out  in  serious  ways. 

The  soundness  of  those  warnings  has  been 
attested  In  all  too  many  places  In  tUe  last 
few  weeks,  and  now  cannot  be  longer  ig- 
nored In  the  face  of  the  Los  Angeles  out- 
break. 

The  calling  out  of  troops  to  help  police 
put  down  the  violent  riots  in  California  may 
restore  a  measure  of  orderliness  there.  But 
the  danger  of  similar  outbreaks  in  other 
places  cannot  be  so  easily  eliminated.  There 
will  have  to  be  a  change  In  public  Judg- 
ments and  a  more  demanding  expression  of 
public  opinion  for  Immediate  and  effective 
steps  to  preserve  the  peace  whenever  and 
wherever  it  is  threatened. 
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The  danger  may  be  greatest  In  the 
crowded  metropolitan  centers,  but  smaller 
communities  cannot  safely  rely  upon  their 
own  immunity.  They  must  be  equally  vigi- 
lant if  they  value  their  serenity  and  peace- 
fulness. 

[From  the  Williamson  Dally  News, 
Aug.  20,  1965] 
The  Seeds  of  Rebellion 
A  shocking  and  shameful  episode  in  Amer- 
ican history  is  drawing  to  an  end  as  some 
semblance  of  armed  peace  prevails  in  the  fire- 
scarred   Negro  community  of  Watts  In  Los 
Angeles,  the  Nation's  third  largest  city. 

The  toll  reads:  33  dead,  864  injured,  more 
than  1.000  Jailed,  and  fire  damage  of  over 
$175  million.  National  Guardsmen  and 
police  continue  on  the  alert  against  any 
possible  recurrence. 

A  cross-fire  of  recriminations  over  the 
causes  of  the  Nation's  worst  Negro  uprising 
of  the  century  is  underway.  We  can  now 
expect  more  charges  and  countercharges 
from  various  factions  both  In  and  out  of 
governmental  circles. 

The  important  question,  it  would  seem  to 
this  newspaper  bolls  down  to  what  Is  It  we 
have  spawned  in  this  land  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety and  champion  of  world  peace? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
promoted  the  cause  of  reform  in  oxir  society 
with  the  most  dangerous  weapon  of  all — 
willful  disobedience  of  the  law.  As  one 
editorial  writer  has  stated  it  is  the  "whirl- 
wind that  must  be  reaped  from  imprudent 
sowing  of  the  wind." 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
has  warned  that  the  Los  Angeles  riots  were 
symptomatic  of  a  trend  of  "lawlessness"  In 
the  United  States.  He  said  a  review  of  moral 
standards  must  be  made  to  offset  a  national 
feeling  that  "if  you  like  a  law  obey  it;  If  you 
don't  like  it  you  don't  obey  it." 

Warning  voices  of  last  year  when  demon- 
strations and  organized  protests  became  a 
way  of  life  in  this  country  went  unheeded. 
As  they  gained  respectability  through  those 
who  participated  or  upheld  them,  the  seeds  of 
rebellion  and  disrespect  for  the  law  were 
planted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Los  Angeles  expe- 
rience cannot  be  written  off  as  another  racial 
demonstration.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
This  reign  of  terror  was  mob  violence  at  Its 
worst.  This  was  a  throwback  to  the  Jungle — 
violence,  disorder,  and  flagrant  disregard  for 
another's  life  and  property. 

Uprising  of  this  nature  must  be  met  Im- 
mediately with  force.  A  timid  response  will 
never  do.  If  local  police  authorities  are 
not  capable  of  protecting  a  community,  then 
the  National  Guard  or  even  Federal  troops  If 
necessary  must  be  called  In  to  restore  and 
maintain  order.  Punishment  must  be  stem 
for  all  who  participate  In  rebellions  and  other 
lawless  acts.  Extreme  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  giving  respectability  to  any  demon- 
strations which  Incite  further  disobedience 
of  the  law  and  extend  the  Idea  that  mob 
rule  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  goal. 

It  is  particularly  tragic  that  the  explosion 
In  Los  Angeles  happened  during  a  week  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  set  In  motion 
Its  most  ambitious  effort  of  the  year  to 
remedy  grievances  of  Negroes-^the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
In  the  South,  Federal  registrars  were  dramati- 
cally expanding  the  lists  of  registered 
Negroes. 

Equally  sad  is  the  fact  that  at  this  moment 
in  history,  there  is  the  most  massive  effort 
underway  to  aid  the  disadvantaged  Negro 
through  a  whole  series  of  programs — anti- 
poverty,  education,  urban  affairs,  health, 
welfare,  and  civil  rights.  The  full  benefits 
of  this  vmdertaking  can  never  l»e  realized  In 
an  atmosphere  of  terror  and  strife. 


[From  the  Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug  22 

1965] 

A  Preposterous  Assertion 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cirtl  rights 

leaders   from   Martin  Luther   King.   Jr.,   on 

down,   while  deploring  the  awful   eruption 

in  the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles,  return 

again    and    again    to    the    theme    of   police 

brutality. 

King  is  now  saying  that  Watts  district 
Negroes  are  united  in  their  opinion  that  Los 
Angeles  Police  Chief  William  Parker,  prob- 
ably the  most  respected  police  chief  in  the 
Nation,  must  resign  because  the  Negroes 
resent  the  attitude  of  Parker's  men. 

And  yet  what  w?is  it  that  actually  sparked 
the  riot  in  Los  Angeles?  According  to  many 
witnesses  it  was  the  attempt  of  a  policeman 
to  arrest  an  obviously  drunken  driver  who 
was  putting  up  stiff  resistance  to  arrest.  The 
witnesses  saw  the  officer  "poke  him  in  the 
stomach"  with  his  stick  while  attempting  to 
put  the  suspect  In  a  police  car,  and  they 
didn't  like  It.  The  suspect's  mother  and 
brother  didn't  like  it  either,  and  they  were 
doing  their  best  to  prevent  the  arrest,  ac- 
cording to  witnesses. 

This  minor  Incident,  a  routine  occurrence 
of  an  officer  doing  his  duty  in  attempting  to 
remove  a  drunken  driver  from  the  highway, 
ended  in  the  deaths  of  at  least  36  persons, 
property  damages  that  may  exceed  $200  mil- 
lion, and  an  orgy  of  murder,  looting,  and  de- 
struction that  has  appalled  the  entire  world. 
It  takes  a  special  kind  of  brass,  or  else  a 
blindness  that  none  will  ever  cure,  for  Dr. 
King  or  any  other  American  to  suggest  that 
all  of  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
officer  had  not  used  the  force  that  was  neces- 
sary to  do  his  duty,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
demand  the  resignation  of  Chief  Parker. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  California 
officers  and  National  Guardsmen  hac"  to  ar- 
rest more  than  4.200  people  during  the  course 
of  that  riot,  and  It  must  be  obvious  that  a 
great  many  other  residents  of  the  district 
committed  equally  serious  crimes  without 
being  apprehended.  It  Is  little  short  of  a 
miracle  that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  per- 
sons were  not  killed  during  that  terrible 
week  in  Los  Angeles,  and  probably  much  of 
the  credit  for  this  goes  to  the  very  police 
chief  that  Los  Angeles  Negroes  now  want 
to  fire. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  a  nationwide 
protest  goes  up  against  the  fantastic  asser- 
tions that  police  brutality,  real  or  Imagined, 
gives  a  minority  license  to  Ignore  any  and 
every  legal  restraint  placed  upon  our  society? 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)   Daily  Mall, 

Aug.  21,  1965] 

Now  What  of  Civil  Disobedience? 

For  a  fleeting  moment  or  so.  the  Los  Ange- 
les riots  were  Just  a  little  civil  disobedience. 
A  policeman  arrested  a  motorist.  The  mo- 
torist's mother  flung  herself  into  the  act. 
Perhaps  20  people  looked  on. 

Within  hours  this  minor  disturbance  had 
erupted  Into  a  full-blown  riot,  and  by  the 
time  Governor  Brown  could  fly  home  from 
Greece  he  could — and  did — accurately  de- 
scribe it  as  an  "Insurrection." 

To  what  extent,  then,  can  a  society  which 
greatly  prefers  to  live  in  law  and  order  award 
its  certificate  of  merit  to  those  who  resist 
arrest,  spit  in  the  officer's  face,  tell  the  Judge 
to  go  to  hell  and  appeal  to  some  higher  and 
Inscrutable  authority  to  Justify  their  con- 
duct? Mind  you,  they  are  not  being  dis- 
orderly, unlawful,  and  offensive.  They  are 
Just  being  disobedient — ^tn  a  perfectly  civil 
way.  of  course. 

Some  of  our  good  liberals,  who  think  It 
is  perfectly  safe,  not  to  say  distinctly  hon- 
orable, to  flout  an  unjust  law,  are  strangely 
silent  at  this  point.  Perhaps  It  Is  because 
they  are  so  busy  counting  the  casualties  In 
Los  Angeles. 
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(Prom  the  Wheelixig  (W.  Va.)  Ni  ws-Regtster] 
What's   Wrong   With   Avciiica? 
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Someone  h^  said  that  what 
America  today  is  that  her  peoph 
ol  the  very   things  their  anc 
proud  of  and  there  seems  to 
truth  in  the  observntiou. 

This  is  the  age  of  precccupaticki 
rial  things  which  tends  to  o 
and  often  more  profound  virtue; 

Talce  for  example  the  college 
in  search  of  a  Job.     They  are 
In  the  fringe   benefits,   the 
como,  and  even  before  their 
pension  offered  by  a  big  and 
poration.     They  arft  not 
opportunity,    prized    by    their 
grandfathers,  to  make  their  ow 
world   bulwarked   by   a   faith 
abilities. 

Hard  work   is   something   to 
The  accepted  attitude  is  to 
doing  as  little  as  possible  on  th  > 
be  industrious  for  it  is  old 
sonal    responsibility    also 
gone  out  of  style  and  so  too 
work. 

There  is  little  necessity  for  m*i 
utter  disregard  for  law  and  ord^r 
dence  Is   all   around   tis   as 
scream  of  the  violence  and 
mobs.    If  the  law  doesn't  suit 
nore  it  or  defy   it  openly  and 
The  law-abiding  citizen  is 
step. 

Honesty  has  almost  dropped 
vocabulary.  Cheating,  grafting 
right  stealing  has  infected  those 
and  low  places. 

Conservatism  has  become  one 
est  words  of  all  today,  yet  the 
blazed   the   way   for  this   Natioji 
servatives  in  the  true  sense  of 
Self-help  is  for  the  sucker  es 
big  government  stands  ready 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
fare  has  become  a  way  of  life 
they   are  seldom   inclined  to 
relief  check. 

Justice  has  lost  its  meaning 
day  it  is  called  Justice  when 
nals  are  turned  free  by  the 
do  not  understand  the  need  for 
as  well  as  rehabilitation. 

F>robably  the  most  tragic  loss 
Is  the  low  regard  we  hold  for 
Our  forefathers  were 
unabashed.      We    have   failed 
keeping  the  spirit  of  the  Foun4i 
alive.     Our   heritage   has   been 
cold  printed  words  in  a  history 

We  sometimes  wonder  what 
If  those  great  men  who  founded 
.were  basic  among  us  today, 
pressed  beliefs  and  principles 
be  looked  upon  as  freaks? 

True  we  have  become  a  might' 
even  the  mighty  have  fallen 
strong  in  heart  and  fiber  as  wel 
and  wealth.  There  is  an  urgen 
rededication  to  the  high  Ideals 
ancestors  cherished  In  those 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of 
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[Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va. 
Aug.  21,  1965) 
Tbaveunc 


Troublemak  ;rs 


The  president  of  Bishop  Coll  eg 
Inantly  Negro  Institution  in  Dall  is 
dismissed  13  of  22  white  simimei 
for  what  he  called  stirring  up  tl  le 

"They  seem  to  have  the  Idea, "  h  i 
they  came  down  here  for  a  sociai 
Some  of  them  must  be  sick,  frustf-ated 
fellows." 

At  this  distance  the  evidence  ^ther  for  or 
against  the  Instructors  and  the  a  ;tion  of  the 
college  president  Is  entirely  Ins  ifflcient  for 
any  attempt  to  say  which  Is  rlgh  t 
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The  Incident  is  mentioned  here  only  to  em- 
phasize a  practice,  all  too  common  In  recent 
years,  of  outsiders  going  into  a  community 
and  trying  to  tell  the  people  how  they  should 
handle  their  difficulties. 

The  practice  has  snowballed  particularly 
because  of  the  emotional  excitement  over 
racial  issues.  Young  students  have  Jour- 
neyed from  the  North  to  the  South  in  the 
hope  of  contributing  their  bit  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Most  of  them  were  idealistic,  intelligent 
youngsters  with  a  conscientious  hope  of  help- 
ing the  Negroes  better  their  lot. 

But  entirely  too  many  of  those  who  left 
New  York  and  other  States  having  serious 
racial  problems  of  their  own  were  kooks, 
screwballs,  exhibitionists,  or  mentally  un- 
stable busybodies. 

Possibly  some  of  the  students  were  influ- 
enced by  such  professors  as  have  projected 
themselves  Into  the  controversy  over  Vietnam 
policy  without  profit  to  themselves,  their 
country,  or  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  busybodies 
and  blabbermouths  that  by  taking  part  in 
parades  and  demonstrations  In  other  States 
they  stir  animosity  that  thwarts  the  very 
purfKJse  they  hope  to  achieve. 

A  man  of  Judgment  who  values  his  physical 
well-being  does  not  interfese  in  an  argument 
in  a  neighbors  home.  A  sensible  mayor  of 
New  York  would  not  attempt  to  tell  a  mayor 
of  Dallas  how  to  prevent  the  assassination 
of  another  President  there. 

The  traveling  Mr.  Fixits,  who  have  a  mania 
for  settling  the  problems  of  others,  should 
exercise  some  of  their  nervous  energy  In  tak- 
ing a  good  look  at  their  own. 

[From  the  Huntington   (W.  Va.)   Advertiser. 
Aug.  18.  19651 

PnEDlCTIONS   OF  MORE  RiOTS   TEND  TO 

Encourage  Violence 
The  statement  attributed  in  news  dis- 
patches from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Reverend 
E.  L.  Hicks,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  typical 
of  too  many  that  tend  to  excuse  and  thus 
to  encourage  murderous  rioting. 

"The  riot  is  not  over,"  the  minister  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "it's  Just  a  quietness. 
There  will  be » rioting  here  until  police 
brutality  stops." 

A  shocked  nation  has  a  right  to  ask  Just 
what  the  minister  expected  the  police  to  do 
when  Negroes  were  shooting  at  them  and  all 
white  people  in  sight  and  were  burning  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

The  disturbance  in  Los  Angeles  began  with 
Negro  Interference  in  the  arrest  of  another 
Negro  for  drunken  driving.  This  was  an  at- 
tack upon  constituted  authority. 

As  thousands  Joined  in  the  violence,  their 
action  became  war  of  the  most  vicious  and 
vindictive  sort  upon  American  society.  In 
one  instance  two  policemen  were  shot  down 
In  cold  blood. 

Expecting  policemen  or  National  Guards- 
men to  handle  such  savagery  with  kid  gloves 
Is  asking  too  much  of  men  risking  their  lives 
for  the  protection  of  others. 

There  has  been  entirely  too  much  talk 
similar  to  that  attributed  to  the  Reverend 
Hicks.  After  the  riots  In  New  York  a  year 
ago.  some  Negro  leaders  tended  to  excuse 
those  Involved  because  of  past  injustice. 

Some  leaders  have  also  predicted  more 
riots  during  the  hot  months  of  summer. 

Such  talk,  along  with  demonstrations, 
lying  in  streets  to  stop  traffic,  and  sit-ins  in 
violation  of  the  property  rights  of  others,  en- 
courages, the  criminally  Inclined  to  Imagine 
they  can  get  by  with  violence  simply  because 
of  their  numbers. 
Well,  they  can't. 

Any  man.  regardless  of  color,  who  steps 
beyond  the  law  lays  himself  open  to  arrest 
with  all  the  force  necessary.  The  more  he 
resists,  the  more  force  he  will  encounter. 


That  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
who  contemplate  violence  and  by  all  who 
sympathize  with  them. 

This  does  not  mean,  of   course,  that  alln 
Negroes   sympathize   with    the    lawless   and 
the  violent. 

Far  from  It.  Part  of  the  tragedy  of  out- 
bursts of  violence  is  that  they  slow  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  more  substantial  members 
of  the  Negro  race. 

The  tragedy  has  been  twice  emphasized 
by  outbursts  immediately  following  historic 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  Negro 
rights— after  the  civU  rights  bUl  of  1964  and 
the  voting  rights  bill  of  this  year. 

Certainly  this  is  no  encouragement  to  press 
for  the  execution  of  such  laws.  Nevertheless 
the  laws  will  be  enforced,  no  thanks  to  these 
who  raise  obstacles  and  incite  public  senti- 
ment against  themselves. 

The  greatest  service  Negro  leaders  and  the 
responsible  members  of  every  Negro  commu- 
nity can  perform  for  their  people  Is  to  help 
In  the  arrest  of  those  who  have  rebelled 
against  law  and  order  and  to  discourage 
others  from  mistaking  civil  rights'  for  the 
right  to  run  wild. 

They  should  cooperate  especially  In  re- 
straining groups  and  organizations  of  pxmks. 
hoodlums,  and  criminals  committed  to  vio- 
lence against  all  law-abiding  citizens. 

Such  characters  are  much  more  Injurious 
to  the  Negro  community  than  they  are  to 
whites,  for  they  not  only  prey  upon  their 
neighbors  but  obstruct  the  efforts  of  respon- 
sible Negroes  to  open  new  opportunities  for 
their  race. 

The  Negroes  of  this  country  who  have  ap- 
plied themselves  in  their  schooling  and  their 
work  know  well  that  no  legislation  and  no 
governmental  paternalism  can  or  should  lift 
them  from  poverty  to  plenty. 

No  race  and  no  Individual  can  attain  suc- 
cess and  recognition  through  the  efforts  of 
others.  The  white  and  colored  alike  In  the 
areas  of  poverty  are  being  given  new  oppor- 
tunities, but  they  cannot  be  given  success 
In  life. 

The  Government  can  protect  civil  rights 
and  can  present  broad  opportunities  for  all 
the  education  a  young  person  can  and  will 
take.  It  can  and  should  then  provide  full 
opportunities  for  employment. 

Taking  advantages  of  those  opportunities 
and  climbing  to  new  heights  of  success  will 
always  depend  upon  each  individual. 

That  Is  a  vital  message  that  should  be  de- 
livered now  by  every  conscientious  Negro 
leader  and  by  all  those  seeking  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  In  the  Appalachian  de- 
pressed areas. 

Civil  righte  impose  responsibilities.  The 
right  to  vote  carries  with  It  the  duty  to  vote 
Intelligently. 

Acceptance  in  society  requires  that  a  per- 
son of  any  color  make  himself  acceptable. 

Those  of  every  color  who  rebel  lose  their 
rights  in  prison. 

That  is  the  way  it  has  to  be  In  any  civilized 
land. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Aug  17. 

19651 

In  the  Wake  of  the  Riots 

It  looks  as  though  the  worst  of  the  Los 
Angeles  rioting  is  over,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  And  now  the  excuses,  the  rationaliza- 
tions and  the  justifications  come  rolling  in. 

Some  profound  students  of  the  origin  of 
riots  blame  the  heat.  Others  speak  of  de- 
privation, entrapment,  frustration,  hopeless- 
ness and  unemployment.  (Who,  knowingly 
would  hire  any  of  these  people?)  No  one  has 
yet  come  right  out  and  said  the  fault  Is 
society's,  but  this  may  be  expected  any  day. 

For  our  part,  we  think  those  responsible 
for  the  stonlngs,  the  burnings,  the  lootings 
and  the  killings  are  either  lunatics  or  crim- 
inals. And  they  ought  to  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 
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The  cumulative  toll  of  the  rioting  is  appal- 
ling: Killed.  33;  Injured.  862;  arrested,  3,124; 
fire  losses,  an  estimated  $175  million.  Add 
to  this  the  relatively  minor  damage  done  by 
tiie  "nlghtrlders" — automobiles  filled  with 
Negroes  cruising  the  streets  and  firing  In- 
discriminately Into  private  homes  in  white 
areas.  Small  wonder  that  the  city's  nerves 
nre  Jumping  and  that  white  residents  In  un- 
precedented numbers  are  buying  any  kind  of 
firearm  they  can  find. 

The  President  Issued  a  firm  statement  on 
Saturday,  and  then  watered  It  down  a  bit 
with  another  statement  on  Monday.  He  did 
not,  of  course,  condone  the  rioting.  But  he 
did  say  that  "It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  de- 
cry disorder.  We  must  also  strike  at  the  un- 
just conditions  from  which  disorder  largely 

fiOWS." 

What  "unjust  conditions?"  Los  Angeles  is 
not  a  city  which  has  practiced  racial  discrim- 
in.ition.  The  Negro  section  In  which  the 
rioting  started  has  Its  slums.  But  even  most 
most  of  these,  according  to  one  Negro,  would 
seem  like  suburban  bliss  to  a  Negro  from  the 
slums  of  Harlem.  Much  of  the  neighborhood 
consisted  of  neat,  middle-class  Negro  homes, 
and  many  of  them  were  destroyed  In  the 
more  than  2.000  major  fires  started  by  the 
rioters. 

The  precise  explanations  for  the  rioting 
probably  will  never  be  known.  Published 
photographs  suggest  a  desire  by  some  to 
whoop  It  up  and  raise  hell.  A  more  Impor- 
tant cause,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
pervading  hatred  of  the  "whlteys"  and  of  all 
police,  white  or  colored.  One  Negro  is  quoted 
as  saying  to  a  National  Guardsman:  "We've 
got  nothing  against  you  guys.  But  when 
you've  gone,  you'll  see  what  we  do  to  the 
cops." 

It  presumably  was  this  attitude  which 
prompted  California's  Governor  Brown  to 
describe  the  rioting  as  an  "Insurrection." 
And  there  can  be  no  temporizing  with  Insur- 
rections. To  turn  the  President's  phrase, 
they  must  be  struck  down. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  15,  1965] 
Speaking  of  ■Brutality 

The  overworked  cry  of  "police  brutality" 
is  cropping  up  In  the  wake  of  the  savage, 
bloody  rioting  In  Los  Angeles.  There  are 
two  sides,  however,  to  this  brutality  business, 
and  it  Is  worth  taking  a  !?ok  at  the  Negro 
side. 

Robert  Richardson,  a  Negro  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  a 
spectator  for  about  8  hours  In  the  thick  of 
Thursday  night's  rioting.  Here  are  some  of 
the  highlights  of  his  report  to  his  paper: 
"Every  time  a  car  with  whites  in  It,  entered 
the^  area,  the  word  spread  like  lightning 
down  the  street.  'Here  comes  Whltey — get 
him.' " 

Richardson  told  of  seeing  a  white  couple  in 
their  60's  unwittingly  drive  Into  the  riot 
zone.  The  man  and  woman  were  dragged 
out  and  mercilessly  beaten.  The  Times  man 
said  he  thought  they  were  going  to  be  killed 
and  he  still  doesn't  know  how  they  survived. 
"Those  not  hitting  and  kicking  the  couple." 
he  said,  "were  standing  there  shouting,  "Kill, 
kill,  kill.'  "     Police   brutality? 

Two  white  men  drove  past  and  their  car 
was  bombarded  with  rocks.  As  the  driver 
ducked  his  head  his  car  collided  with  an  auto 
in  which  Negroes  were  riding.  The  two 
were  dragged  out  and  terribly  beaten.  One 
man's  eye  was  hanging  out  of  Its  socket. 
Some  Negro  ministers  came  to  the  rescue 
and  carried  the  beaten  men  Into  an  apart- 
ment. The  crowd  called  the  ministers  hypo- 
crites, cursed  them  and  spat  on  them.  When 
some  Negro  police  tried  to  disperse  this  par- 
ticular crowd  they  were  sworn  at.  called 
traitors  and  stoned.     Police  brutality? 

The  acting  commander  of  the  precinct  In 
with  the  rioting  took  place  said  Negroes 
"complain  that  police  are  brutal."    He  also 


asked:  "How  do  you  handle  someone  gently 
who  is  throwing  rocks  or  stabbing  you  in 
the  back?" 

A   good   question — one   to  remember   the 
next  time  the  cry  of  police  brutality  goes  up. 


[From  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset  News- 
Observer,  Aug.  21,  19651 
Riot  Apologists  Slandering  Negro 
(By  Williams.  White) 

Washington. — The  bloody  horror  at  Los 
Angeles  has  produced  the  predictable  out- 
scries  from  the  apologists  for  any  and  every 
Negro  crime  of  violence.  It  all  must  be 
blamed  not  upon  those  who  committed  It 
but  rather  upon  poor  housing,  unemploy- 
ment. Inadequate  civil  rights  or  simply  some- 
thing vaguely  called  sociological  unhappl- 
ness. 

This  explanation  wholly  rejects  a  thing 
called  personal  responsibility.  Thus  looting 
and  arson  and  murder  and  savage  contempt 
for  the  elementary  obligation  not  to  destroy 
the  lives  and  property  of  others  are  excused 
because  those  who  have  done  these  things 
felt  unhappy  and  Ill-treated  by  life. 

That  deprivations  are  contributory  to 
crime  Is,  of  course,  true.  That  such  depriva- 
tions among  the  American  Negro  community 
(and  among  the  poorer  and  more  forgotten 
whites  as  well)  should  be  and  must  be — are 
being — corrected  Is  also  true.  But  to  argue, 
as  many  are  doing,  that  personal  deprivation 
can  and  should  be  put  In  evidence  as  any 
kind  of  justification  for  homicidal  mania  Is 
to  argue  the  most  appalling  and  destructive 
of  nonsense. 

The  Hitler  Germans,  for  one  Illustration, 
were  undeniably  Ill-housed,  Ill-employed, 
and  full  of  what  is  now  fashionably  called  the^ 
disease  of  hopelessness.  And  many  of  the 
same  kinds  of  minds  that  are  now  weeping 
not  for  the  victims  In  Los  Angeles  but  rather 
for  the  Negro  rioters  were  shedding  similar 
ani  syrupy  tears  for  the  poor  Germans  three 
decades  ago. 

All  this  then  Immensely  armed  the  Hit- 
lerites as  all  this  now  Immensely  arms  the 
lawless  In  this  country.  Indeed,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  climate  that  condones  murder 
and  rapine  for  sociological  reasons  Is  more 
dreadful  to  contemplate  even  than  the  pass- 
ing physical  and  human  shambles  In  the 
Negro  area  of  Los  Angeles. 

For  this  arms  all  the  enemies  of  this  Na- 
tion abroad  and  adds  venom  to  the  slander 
of  American  purposes  abroad,  as  in  Vietnam. 
No  less,  ironically,  it  slanders  the  American 
Negro  at  home.  For  the  bottom  meaning  of 
the  dreary  song  being  sung  by  the  apologists 
for  Negro  violence  is  Inescapably  what?  It 
is  that  the  Negro  Is  not  to  be  held  blame- 
worthy because  he  Is  Irresponsible — the  same 
Negro  for  whom  the  most  far-reaching  voting 
rights  bill  In  history  has  Just  been  passed 
because  he  was  ready  for  this  highest  respon- 
sibility In  a  democratic  society. 

With  many  Americans,  the  apologists  will 
have  their  way:  they  always  do.  But  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  among  one  Impor- 
tant set  of  Americans — the  politicians — the 
song  is  not  going  down  so  well  any  more. 

All  over  this  country  llrb.^n-based  politi- 
cians, many  of  v/hom  have  made  a  career  of 
agitating  for  the  most  extreme  of  Negro  de- 
mands, so  long  as  only  the  South  was  the 
field  of  battle,  are  having  some  urgent  second 
thoughts.  It  Is  not  possible  any  more  to 
point  the  finger  at  Montgomery  or  Little  Rock 
or  some  such  place.  The  politicians  are  at 
last  getting  the  message  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority In  this  Nation.  North  no  less  than 
South.  Negro  and  white,  are  tired  of  violence 
and  destruction  even  In  the  name  of  civil 
rights  reforms  which  rightly  they  support. 

Not  anywhere  hereatfter  Is  there  going  to  be 
so  much  profit  In  a  politics  of  egging  on  crim- 
inal destructlveness  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  promoting  fair  play. 


Of  course.  Irremedlal  barm  will  have  been 
done — harm  to  this  Nation's  honc«-  abroad,  to 
what  seems  to  be  a  dying  tradition  of  some 
civility  In  public  affairs  and  public  Issues,  to 
the  old  dream  of  a  society  based  upon  a  be- 
lief that  rights  march  only  with  duty  and 
that  privilege  Is  limited  by  some  obligation. 
But  even  from  the  thorns  perhaps  a  small 
gain  may  at  least  be  plucked.  Perhaps  the 
automatic  cry  of  "police  orutallty"  will  one 
day  cease.  If  and  when  the  bodies  of  under- 
paid policement  killed  In  line  of  duty  are 
photographed  along  v/lLh  all  the  pictures  of 
police  billies  descending  upon  automatically 
innocent  heads. 

[Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register] 
A   Nation   in   Shock 

All  America  sits  today  in  a  state  of  shock 
as  a  result  of  the  horrible  terror  and  devas- 
tation which  has  rocked  Los  Angeles,  the 
Nation's  third  largest  city. 

The  toll  reads:  31  dead.  762  Injured,  more 
than  1.000  persons  Jailed,  and  damnge  over 
$100  million.  Armed  troops  walk  the  streets 
with  bayonets  at  the  ready. 

What  Is  It  we  have  spawned  In  this  land  of 
the  Great  Society  and  chpnipion  of  world 
peace? 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  promoted  the 
cause  of  reform  in  our  society  with  the  most 
dangerous  weapon  of  all — willful  disobedi- 
ence of  the  law.  As  one  editorial  writer  has 
stated  It  Is  the  "whlrlwlnc^  that  must  be 
reaped  from  Imprudent  sowing  of  the  wind." 

Unheeded  went  the  warnliTg  voices  of  last 
year  when  demonstrations  and  organized 
protests  became  a  way  of  life  In  this  country. 
As  they  gained  respectability  through  those 
who  participated  or  upheld  them,  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  and  disrespect  for  the  law  were 
planted. 

The  Los  Angeles  experience  cannot  be  ' 
written  off  as  another  racial  demonstration. 
It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  reign  of 
terror  was  mob  violence  at  Its  worst.  Tills 
was  a  throwback  to  the  Jungle — violence,  dis- 
order, and  flagrant  disregard  for  another's 
life  or  property. 

Uprising  of  this  nature  must  be  met  Im- 
mediately with  force.  A  timid  response  will 
never  do.  If  local  police  authorities  are  not 
capable  of  protecting  a  community  then  the 
National  Guard  or  even  Federal  troops  If 
necessary  must  be  called  In  to  restore  order. 
Punishment  must  be  stern  for  all  who  partic- 
ipate In  rebellions  and  other  lawless  acts. 
Extreme  care  must  be  exercised  In  giving  re- 
spectability to  any  demonstrations  which 
Incite  further  disobedience  of  the  law  and 
extend  the  Idea  that  mob  rule  is  the  only 
way  to  achieve  a  goal. 

It  is  particularly  tragic  that  the  explosion 
In  Los  Angeles  happened  during  a  week  Iti 
which  the  Federal  Government  set  in  mo- 
tion Its  most  ambitious  effort  of  the  year  to 
remedy  grievances  of  Negroes — the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1963. 
In  the  South,  Federal  registrars  were  dra- 
matically expanding  the  lists  of  registered 
Negroes, 

Equally  said  Is  the  fact  that  at  this  mo- 
ment In  history  there  Is  the  most  massive 
effort  underway  to  aid  the  disadvantaged 
Negro  through  a  whole  series  of  programs — 
antipoverty,  education,  urban  affairs,  health, 
welfare,  and  civil  rights.  The  full  benefits 
of  this  undertaking  can  never  be  realized  in 
an  atmosphere  of  terror  and  strife. 

UlOTS 

The  cause  for  civil  rights  took  the  most 
serious  set  back  In  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  and  Boston  last  week.  Most  Amer- 
icans weren't  vitally  Interested  one  way  or 
another  In  the  civil  rights  movement,  most 
were  somewhat  bored  with  the  publicity, 
stories    and    pictures    of    marchers    which 
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seemed    to    interest    TV 
columnists  far  out  of  proportion 
value.      Most    Americans    were 
with  the  cause  of  Negro  reglstra 
ing  in  the  South.     It  has  been 
in  our  section  of  West  Virginia, 
voted  as  a  matter  of  course 
schools  was  accomplished  w 
we  recall  no  fncidents  of  a  rac 
this  area. 

There  was  some  concern  wh 
voter  registration  law  became 
required  no  sort  of  literacy  test 
Southern  States  but  allowed  32 
to  have  a  literacy  test.    It  simpl 
sense  to  us  that  an  illiterate 
any  idea   who   or   what  he  was 
Someone  will  have  to  show 
that  is  going  to  lead  to  controlled 

However,  the  spectacle  of  a 
riot,  where    uncontrolled 
and  downright  criminals  burned 
worth  of  private  property  from 
ne£S  in  order  to  loot  and  steal  ii 
lief.     This  was  not   a  riot  of 
a  riot  of  Negroes — certainly  not 
sible  Negroes — but  certainly  th( 
Negroes   are    being    held 
wanton  waste,  the  sheer 
stroylng  private  property  by  sett 
fires,  interfering  with  firemen  wi 
task  to  start  with,  defying  their 
and    police,    only    resulted    in 
doubts  of  millions  of  American^ 
civil  rights  cause. 

We   can"t    imderstnnd   why 
killed.    Certainly  we  think  we 
dim  view  of  someone  setting  fire 
erty    and    would    likely    start 
number  four  shot  toward  the  m 
templing  such  action.    That 
sentiment  of  most  of  the  local 
whom  we  have  discussed   this 
that,  the  33  people  are  more  tha 
in  the  Vietnamese  waj-  during 

Quite   naturally,   the   au 
quarantine     around     the 
What  else  could  they  do  but  me^t 
force?     Then  came  the  anomaly 
tlon,  pltious  cries  for  food  wher 
had  burned  up  all  the  food  stores 
Much  of  the  senseless  burning 
case  of  creating  an  opportunity  tc 
looting  and  thieving  mounted  t< 
millions  of  dollars,  in  addition 
caused  by  incendiarism.     We  canjt 
cause  as  heat,  frustration  or 
ing.     Those  Negroes  were  not  hu 
was  oppressing  ihem,  they  were 
the  same  as  any  other  citizen 
question  of  not  being  able  to  v 
know  the  difference  between  right 
Nor  can  we  imagine  that  many 
persuaded   by  Communists   to 
many  separate  acts  of  terrorism. 
No  one  condones  racial  extremi 
it  be  black  or  white,  but  the  ac 
groes  living  in  a  56-square-block 
Angeles  are  causing  millions  of 
take  another  look  at  the  cause  of 
Many  Americans  have  had 
were   tolerant,    feeling   that   the 
were  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the 
movement.     The  rioting  and  hai 
by  the  "burn,  baby,  burn"  crlml 
back  the  progress  of  the  Americsjn 
yenrs.     Negroes  will  have  to  contr 
with   the  awareness   that  a  full 
carries   with    it   a    full    res; 
barriers  of  a  dozen  generations  a 
by   the   .senseless   violence  ev 
Angeles. 
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The  Wrong  Way 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrfcng  way  to 

try  to  achieve  reform,  whether  i    be  In  the 

realm  of  government  or  in  the  ajcial  life  of 

our  Nation. 
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We  pride  ourselves  on  a  belief  in  democ- 
racy— on  the  exercise  of  a  rule  of  reason  in 
our  national  life. 

We  have  rejected  mobocracy  as  the  mani- 
festation of  anger,  of  bitterness,  and  of  un- 
willingness to  let  the  rule  of  reason  and  the 
processes  of  law  prevail. 

■  The  Ameiican  people  have  been  witness- 
ing in  recent  events  in  Alabama  a  failure  to 
rely  on  the  normal  functioning  of  a  democ- 
racy. 

Whatever  the  provocation,  the  fact  is  that 
pavsion  and  tlireats  of  physical  force  have 
never  bred  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  any  con- 
stitutional system. 

Unfortunately,  the  demonstrations  have 
been  led  by  men  who  should  know  better. 
The  leaders  have  Included  not  merely  pro- 
tagonists for  meritoriou*  causes,  but  clergy- 
men who,  while  pre.iching  nonviolence,  have 
closer!  their  eyes  to  the  incitement  to  vio- 
lence which  results  from  street  demonstra- 
tions and,  in  some  cases,  from  defiance  of 
the  law  itself. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  police  in  the 
South  are  prejudiced.  But  how  can  we  ex- 
plain the  outbreaks  in  cities  like  Chicago  and 
New  York,  where  the  officers  of  the  law  have 
been  attacked  and,  indeed,  where  the  cry 
of  police  brutality  has  been  raised?  Yet  the 
handling  of  disorders  and  incidents  that  may 
lead  to  violence  is  the  duty  of  the  local 
police.  We  cannot  delegate  it  to  a  national 
police  force. 

Understandably,  demonstrations  get  pub- 
licity from  coast  to  coast  and  are  designed 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  behind  worthy 
cau.^es.  But  does  this  mean  that  we  cannot 
utilize  effectively  the  public  forum,  the 
printed  word  of  the  press,  and  the  spoken 
word  of  radio  and  television?  Cannot  a 
righteous  cause  be  successfully  or  persua- 
sively espoused  except  by  mobs  in  street 
demonstrations  or  by  fanatics  who  have  car- 
ried their  campaign  of  intimidation  even 
to  the  inside  of  the  White  House,  only  to  be 
dragged  out  by  police  and  arrested  when  they 
ignored  requests  to  leave? 

Have  we  had  a  dispassionate  discussion  of 
the  race  problem  itself?  Have  we  endeavored 
to  make  people  on  beth  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy in  other  sections  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  South,  aware  of  the  complex  nature 
of  a  social  problem  of  this  kind? 

Essentially,  the  prejudices  that  are  ex- 
pressed on  racial  issues  are  not  really  based 
upon  ethnic  differences.  They  are  based  on 
the  differences  between  man  and  man.  Seg- 
regation has  reflected  a  custom — a  habit  of 
our  people — not  merely  in  the  South  but  also 
in  the  North.  Gradually,  the  laws  have  de- 
creed that  the  principle  of  segregation  is 
invalid. 

But  can  the  principle  of  Integration  be  ap- 
plied by  law  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
have  felt  the  sting  of  discrimination?  Isn't 
there  also  a  problem  in  humaa.relatlonships, 
in  educating  individuals,  and  in  paving  the 
way  for  better  understanding  between  all 
groups  in  the  Nation?  And  can  this  be  ac- 
complished better  by  mob  violence  than  by 
the  processes  of  reason? 

Does  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  life  in  a 
southern  community  believe  that  there  is 
hate  in  the  hearts  of  a  preponderant  number 
of  the  citizens  toward  any  race  or  popula- 
tion group?  Even  in  the  days  of  rigid  segre- 
gation, whether  in  railroad  stations  or  in 
hotels  or  in  restaurants  or  in  schools,  the 
relations  between  whites  and  Negroes  were 
far  better  in  many  parts  of  the  South  than 
they  have  become  in  recent  years  in  the 
North. 

The  key  to  a  solution  of  the  racial  prob- 
lem in  community  life  lies  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  Does  anyone 
who  has  studied  this  problem  in  the  South 
or  elsewhere  think  for  a  moment  that  white 
people  who  have  known  Negroes  over  the 
years  and  have  had  personal  and  business 
relations  with  them  are  bent  on  inflicting 


hardships  upon  them,  such  as  a  denial  of 
facilities  for  travel  or  of  hotel  accommoda- 
tions or  of  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job? 

One  finds  that  the  responsible  individual, 
irrespective  of  race,  who  is  able  to  conduct 
himself  or  herself  honestly  and  with  due  re- 
gard  for  the  rights  of  others  invariably  wins 
friends  who  remain  true  to  that  friendship, 
not  for  just  a  few  years  but  throughout  their 
lives.  Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  widen  .this 
relationship  to  that  of  a  community?  Min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  might  better  devote 
themselves  to  this  task  than  to  participation 
in  street  riots. 

The  race  question  will  never  be  solved  with 
a  policem.'irrs  club  anymore  than  by  sit-ins 
or  other  incitement  to  disorder  and  mob  vior 
lence. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  facts  of  life. 
Some  of  the  demonstrations  have  turned  out 
to  be  a  form  of  organized  tragedy — a  way  of 
inflaming  rather  than  cooling  passions.  If 
this  is  continued,  the  end  result  can  only  be 
a  retrogression,  an  emergence  of  hate  and 
bitterness  on  a  wide  scale,  with  the  ultirhaie 
loss  of  the  objective  itself. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way. 
The  rule  of  reason  is  the  right  way.  Dem- 
onstrations provocative  of  violence  are  the 
wrong  way. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Apr.  19,  19651 

Is  THE  Clergyman  Changing  His  Role? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  role  of  the  clergyman  in  America  today 
is  the  subject  of  widespread  discussion. 
Members  of  many  a  congregation  are  dis- 
pleased when  they  see  their  pasior  taking 
part  in  street  demonstrations  or  making 
speeches  on  issues  which  have  political  over- 
tones. Other  parishioners  like  the  idea  and 
applaud  it. 

The  pastors  are  themselves  divided,  and 
this  division  does  not  follow  geographical 
lines.  Letters  received  here  indicate  that 
there  is  deep  concern  about  the  role  of  the 
clergyman  In  public  affairs. 

Many  a  clergyman  is  conscieiitious  in  his 
belief  that  It  is  his  duty  to  participate  in 
pHblic  controversies,  and  even  to  take  part  in 
street  demonstrations  and  get  himself  ar- 
rested as  a  martyr.  But  there  are  other 
clergymen  who  shake  their  heads  in  disap- 
proval and  feel  that  this  example  will  not. 
in  the  long  run,  aid  in  the  betterment  of 
human  relationships. 

Most  laymen  have  always  elevated  the 
pastorate  to  a  position  of  eminence  un- 
paralleled by  any  other  profession.  The 
clergyman  is  regarded  as  the  counsellor,  the 
adviser,  and  the  friend  of  every  member  of 
his  congregation — indeed,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  God.  if  such  an  explicit  definition  may 
be  made. 

But  when  a  clergyman  takes  part  in  a  de- 
bate on  a  public  question,  those  who  disagree 
with  him  feel  that  he  has  become  a  pro- 
tagonist and  that  he  is  himself  a  participant 
in  controversy.  Can  members  of  a  congre- 
gation feel  as  friendly  or  as  receptive  to  a 
pastor's  guidance  after  they  have  heard  him 
express  views  contrary  to  their  own  consci» 
entlous  beliefs? 

If  the  sermons  were  confined  solely  to 
spiritual  matters,  the  layman  would  accept 
the  interpretation  given  him  as  an  exprescion 
of  conscience.  But  when  an  argument  is 
made  that  is  related  to  a  question  of  govern- 
mental policy,  the  layman,  as  emotions  rise. 
begins  to  lose  his  awareness  of  a  spiritual 
influence. 

There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  clergymen 
who  feel  it  is  their  duty  to  do  anything  wliich 
will  advance  the  cause  of  equal  opportunity, 
fair  treatment,  and  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  all.  Many  of  the  clergy  believe 
sincerely  that  they  should  enter  the  public 
debate  Just  because  it  Involves  a  human 
anjle. 
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The  basic  principle,  however,  which  we 
have  been  respecting  through  many  decades 
is  that  the  church  and  the  state  are  separate 
institutions  and  that  they  should  not  be  In- 
tertwined. The  Supreme  Court  ha*  even  pro- 
claimed that  the  right  of  free  speech  does  not 
cover  a  right  to  pray  in  public  schools. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  the  racial  con- 
troversy there  are  human  aspects  and  that 
iii.iny  persons  have  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween legal  right  and  wrong.  But  is  it  the 
function  of  the  clergy  to  act  as  a  court  or 
legislature  and  decide  such  questions?  Or 
1:-.  it  tlie  paramount  duty  of  the  clergy  to  urge 
people  everywhere  to  deal  fairly  with  their 
leilow  man.  to  be  guided  by  the  words  of  God 
rnd  to  apply  in  their  daily  lives  the  lessons 
that  the  Bible  teaches  us? 

The  processes  of  reason  have  done  far  more 
to  achieve  human  betterment  than  the  proc- 
esses of  coercion.  Yet  some  clergymen  re- 
cently have  insisted  that  they  are  morally 
right  as  they  urge  disobedience  whenever  a 
citizen  feels  a  law  is  "unjust." 

The  individual,  to  be  sure,  takes  risks  in 
challenging  the  law— risks  of  punishment. 
But  is  a  pastor  right  in  encouraging  anyone 
to  (Jisobey  the  laws  of  the  land  because  of 
some  alleged  "higher  duty"? 

The  militant  clergymen  argue  that  they 
are  sincerely  trying  to  Improve  human  rela- 
tions. But  factional  disputes  are  breeding 
more  and  more  hatred.  Isn't  it  really  the 
highest  duty  of  the  clergy  to  heal  wounds 
and  prevent  friction  by  teaching  us  the  way 
to  resolve  our  differences  without  violence  or 
anger? 

The  clergy  should  strive  to  make  an  in- 
dividual conscious  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
his  life.  But  how  can  a  clergyman  impress  on 
the  individual  tlie  importance  of  submitting 
to  God's  win  when  the  pastor  himself  yields 
to  passion  as  he  participates  in  controversy? 

Racial  questions  today  can  be  dealt  with  in 
large  part  by  law,  and  there  is  every  legal 
right  under  the  Constitution  for  clergymen 
to  speak,  if  they  wish,  on  controversial  Issues. 
But  when  they  themselves  become  part  of  a 
dispute,  are  they  as  effective  as  when  they 
endeavor  to  teach  morality  and  to  inspire 
individuals  in  their  own  congregations  with 
a  desire  to  be  fair  to  all  men? 

It  is  the  function  of  the  clergy  to  urge  the 
application  of  reason  and  to  teach  the  wis- 
dom of  communion  with  God  so  that,  guided 
by  their  own  consciences,  the  parishioners 
may  decide  for  themselves  how  best  to  share 
with  their  fellow  men  a  better  life. 

Many  clergjTnen  seem  to  have  lost  the  halo 
of  God's  light  and  to  have  been  plunged 
into  the  darkness  of  life  itself.  What  a  tragic 
loss  to  the  community  in  which  this  hap- 
pens. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mi-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  timely  discussion  of  the  impor- 
tance to  our  people  and  to  our  country 
of  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  law 
and  order. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  there 
shall  be  the  right  to  petition  and  the 
right  to  assemble  and  discuss  problems. 
It  does  not,  however,  mean  that  petition- 
ing and  assembling  shall  have  the  marks 
of  violence,  disorder,  and  disobedience  of 
law.  • 

If  our  liberties  are  to  be  maintained, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  be 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  law  must 
lie  supreme.  If  the  law  is  wrong,  it  must 
be  changed  through  the  processes  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


The  riots  that  are  developing  in  the 
Nation  are  not  the  consequence  of  any 
spontaneous  cause.  They  are  planned, 
and  if  not  initiated  by  persons  who  are 
hostile  to  our  Government,  they  are 
seized  by  those  persons  and  made  the 
instrumentality  of  advocating  the  cause 
of  our  enemies  and  subordinating  the 
cause  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  deeply  mindful  and  sincere  in 
his  purpose  that  there  shall  be  equality 
of  treatment  by  law  of  all  of  our  people. 
But  how  can  we  stand  idly  by,  witnessing 
what  has  happened  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
Cleveland,  in  Kentucky  last  week,  and  in 
Springfield,  where  murder,  destruction  of 
property,  defiance  of  the  duly  constituted 
legal  authority,  and  the  substitution  of 
rule  by  mob  in  place  of  govei-nment 
goes  on? 

If  we  toleiate  this,  if  the  judges  do 
not  perform  their  duty,  and  if  prosecu- 
tors do  not  do  their  job,  we  are  sending 
out  the  message  to  the  lawless:  "Take 
hold.  Poi-get  the  rights  of  the  innocent 
law-abiding  people.  Give  strength  to 
those  who  defy  law  and  order,  and  allow 
them  to  take  hold," 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  agree  with  me  that,  eventually, 
when  law  and  order  fail,  it  will  be  the 
downtrodden  and  the  oppressed  who  will 
pay  the  greatest  price. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  are  appropriate, 
timely,  and  constitute  a  call  upon  all — 
the  Negro  and  the  white,  ministers  and 
laymen,  rabbis  4nd  members  of  their 
synagogues,  bishops  and  members  of  their 
congregations — to  please  stand  by  the 
Government  and  the  law. 

Unless  we  do  that,  everything  will  fall. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  generally  timely  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 


WEST  VIRGINIAN  SCIENTIST- 
EXPLORER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Harry  Ei-nst  in  the  Sunday.  August  22. 
1965,  issue  of  the  Sunday  Gazette-Maiil 
State  magazine,  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
caught  my  eye.  The  subject  of  the  ar- 
ticle, Mr.  Charles  O.  Handley,  Jr.,  is 
presently  curator  in  charge  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mammals  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  Museum  of  Natural  History 
here  in  Washington, 

The  story  of  this  West  Virginian's  ca- 
reer makes  it  apparent  that  scientists  do 
not  necessarily  lead  dull  lives.  I  recom- 
mend the  article  as  good  "hot  weather 
out  of  the  summer  doldrums"  reading, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  placed  in  the  Record, 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  newspa- 
per article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

West  Virginia's  Adventurous  Scientist 
(By  Harry  Ernst) 

Washington. — The  angry  leopard,  a  hind 
paw  caught  in  the  flimsy  trap  in  South 
Africa's  Kalahari  Desert,  screeched  and 
clawed  the  air  with  his  front  paws. 

Charles  O.  Handley,  Jr..  was  afraid  the  leop- 
ard could  break  out  of  the  trap  that  had 


been  set  for  smaller  animals.    He  aimed  a  .22 
rifle  at  Its  heart  as  his  bushman  companion 
stood    by    with    a    16-gage    shotgun,    which 
Handley    planned    to   grab    and    flre    in    thr^ 
leopard's  face  If  it  broke  free.  / 

Handley  fired  the  .22  and  the  spotted  leop- 
ard "collapsed  like  a  deflated  balloon."  He 
moved  toward  it  when  suddenly  the  leopard 
leaped  at  him.  The  bushman  fled  with  the 
shotgun.  Handley  caught  him  and  turned  to 
discover  the  leopard  hadn't  escaped  from  the 
trap.  He  kUled  it  with  a  second  shot  from 
the  .22. 

■  Logically.  I  would  have  shot  it  in  the  head, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  damage  the  specimen." 
explained  Handley.  who  this  year  was  named 
curator  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Mammals 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Museum  of 
Natural  History  here. 

He  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Kanawha 
Valley  where  his  father.  Charles.  Sr..  is  direc- 
tor of  research  for  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  his  brother.  Rob«-t 
H..  of  St.  Albans,  is  a  carbide  draftsman  am^ 
well-known  cave  explorer. 

COLLECTED    STAMPS 

Dr.  Handley,  a  mammaloglst  who  was  grad- 
uated from  VPI  and  received  a  masters  de- 
gree and  doctorate  in  zoology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  said  his  conservationist 
father's  Interest  In  animals  inspired  his  mu- 
seum career. 

He  prepared  for  it  ty  collecting  stamps 
matchbook  covers,  and  Indian  arrowheads 
during  the  summers  after  the'^hores  were 
done  on  the  farm  o.  his  late  grandparents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Handley,  near 
Lewlsburg. 

His  work  with  the  Smithsonian  began  in 
1946  when  the  Navy  wanted  scientists  to  go 
to  the  Arctic  and  study  Its  animals  so  naval 
personnel  stranded  there  would  know  what 
to  hunt  for  dinner.  Handley  volunteered 
and  has  been  traveling  to  remote  corners  of 
the  vorld  ever  since. 

The  Job  of  a  museum  curator  may  sound 
stuffy.  But  Dr.  Handley's  work,  including 
field  trips  to  the  Arctic,  South  Arlca.  and 
throughout  Latin  America,  dramatizes  how 
science  offers  one  of  the  few  adventurous 
lives  left  to  civilized  man. 

"There  are  still  many  wild  places  in  the 
world  where  people  have  never  set  foot  and 
nothing  is  known  about  their  plants  and 
animals,"  he  observed. 

Handley  has  brought  back  about  13,000 
dead  specimens — ranging  in  size  from  small 
tropical  bats  to  a  gliaffe — so  students  and 
scientists  from  throughout  the  world  can 
examine  them  and  add  to  the  knowledge 
about  life  on  our  planet. 

survived  hurricane 

Many  of  his  specimens  are  in  cases  outside 
his  plain  office  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  on  Constitution  Avenue  here.  Tliey 
usually  aren't  on  exhibit  to  the  public. 

The  angry  leopard  wasn't  the  exceptional 
adventure  In  the  scientific  life  of  Dr.  Hand- 
ley.  A  musk-ox,  which  charged  him  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic,  he  discouraged  with  a  shot- 
gun blast,  and  he  survived  a  hurricane  while 
aboard  a  small  Navy  ship  in  the  Atlantic. 

Bandits  once  stole  his  supplies,  forcing 
him  to  live  off  the  land  for  a  month  in  Latin 
America,  where  Communists  and  national- 
ists also  have  advised  him  that  Yankees 
should  go  home,  threatening  to  burn  down 
his  rented  house  and  chopping  up  some  of 
the  nets  which  he  uses  to  catch  specimens. 

On  field  trips  In  the  southern  Appalachian 
area,  he  has  discovered  remote  moonshlnin? 
stills  as  well  as  a  northern  flying  squirrel 
rarely  found  in  West  Virginia's  Cranberry 
Glades. 

PEOPLE   dangerous 

"I  always  feel  that  people  are  the  most 
dangerous  animals."  commented  Handley.  a 
tall,  shy  man  who  wears  glasses  and  shuns 
publicity. 
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He  quietly  informs  angry 
moonsbiners  that  be  Isn't 
politics  or  booze  but  only  in 
faxina. 

In  1963.  Dr.  Handley  caught 
of  hummingbird  ou  an  uninhabited 
Panama  while  hunting  for  a 
covery    becp.v.se    scientists    thin 
named  and  catalogued  most 
oil  earth.     It  was  named  Amazi 
for  him. 

PREFERS  BATS 

But  he  isn't  very  impressed 
hi'mmingbirtl   nartied   for  him 
far  more  interested  In  bat 
the  dissertation  that  be  wrote 
torate. 

His   most   exciting  catch   was 
sized,  red  bat  which  he  trappe( 
mist  net  2  years  ago  near  an 
on  the  Caribbean  coast  of 

"I  Immediately  recognized  it 
described  by  a  German  in  Brazil 
never   had   been   taken   again 
said. 

The  Japanese  nylon  mist  net 
tionized  batcatchlng,  which  useji 
flcult  because  scientists  either 
or  capture  them   in  the  dark 
they  roost,  he  explained.     Bats 
tangled  in  the  nets  that  are  set 

fly- 

His  catch  of  another  bat  in 
hadn't  been  taken  since  1896,  als< 
him.     He   described    it    as    a 
beauty  with  a  pure  white  head  a 
a  soft  gray  body.  Jet  black  "wi 
lips  and  fingers  of  bright  ca 

Handley  thinks  people  associate 
horror  because  bats  are  secreti' 
ent  from  all  other  mammals, 
carry  rabies  and  in  the  tropics 
attics  of  houses,  making  them  sn 
collap>sing  ceilings  with  the  we 
dung. 

"We    are    su.spicious   of    anytlf  ng 
strikingly  different   from   us," 
"Bats    also    are    associated    wit 
they  roost  in  secret  places  and 
fleeting  glimpses  of  them." 

DE.SCRIBES     V.\MP1RES 
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Tlie  vampire  legends,  howevei  origin.^ted 
in  Europe  before  scientists  discc  vered  there 
were  blood-drinking  bats  in  th ;  American 
tropics — the  only  blood-drinking  mammals 
besides  man.  he  said. 

He  described  the  blood-drink 
medium  sized  with  ugly  faces  a 
tractive  brown  color.  They  lap 
cat  laps  milk,  cutting  with  very 
and  keeping  the  blood  flowing 
tongues. 

Such  bats  can  seriously  deplet 
supply  of   horses,   cattle,   and 
steps  aren't  taken  to  protect  th^m 
ing  to  Dr.  Handley,  who  never 
ten  by  a  vampire  bat  although  he 
hundreds  of  them. 

FUTURE     FIELD     TRIPS 

The  hunting,  fisl.ing,  and  souv4nir  collect- 
ing that  fill  the  leisxire  time  of  rr  nny  Ameri- 
cans don't  appeal  to  him  becat^  they  are 
part  of  his  day's  work. 

Like  m.my  wives  whose  husbinds  travel 
on  their  jobs,  Mrs.  Handley  t<  lerate.s  his 
frequent  trips.  Including  2  to  3  months 
abroad  each  year.  A  native  of  Brazil,  she 
v.'ould  prefer  he  wasn't  away  fron  their  Palls 
Church,  Va..  home  so  much. 

They  have  two  young  daughtdr.s.  who  he 
keeps  supplied  with  unusual  schc  d1  e.xhibits, 
and  two  French  poodles.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters collects  butterflies,  thus  carr  ing  on  the 
fj.niily  tradition. 

Mr.s.  Handley  will  have  to  resigA  herself  to 
more  travels  by  her  husband  In  the  next  3 
years.  He  is  directing  a  unique  project  to 
study  "the  distribution  and  ecoloi  y  of  mam- 
malian ectoparasites,  arbovirust's  and  their 
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hosts  In  Venezuela,"  which  will  reqtilre  fre- 
quent field  trips  there. 

With  the  help  of  computers,  scientists  will 
be  able  to  analyze  data  from  many  more 
specimens  that  will  reveal  what  mammals 
and  parasites  carry  what  diseases  and  why. 

Such  detailed  knowledge  will  enable  pub- 
lic health  officials  to  devise  better  ways  of 
preventing  diseases — a  practical  application 
of  the  basic  science  which  makes  Dr.  Hand- 
ler's life  truly  adventurous. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    Yes. 


REMARKS  BY  'VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  HUMPHREY  BEFORE  NA- 
TIONAL STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION, 
•UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  appeared  on  the^  campus  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  addressed 
a  conference  of  the  National  Students 
Association.  The  Vice  President's  re- 
marks were  particularly  enlightening  and 
informative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks made  there  today  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Vice  Phesidekt  Hubert  Hum- 
PHRET.  AT  National  Students  Association, 
University  op  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis., 
August  23,  1965 

I  am  honored  to  participate  in  this  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Students  Associa- 
tion. 

Since  becoming  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  now 
Vice  President,  I  have  welcomed  any  speak- 
ing engagement  on  a  college  campus. 

As  a  refugee  from  the  classroom — a  former 
professor  of  political  science — I  am  careful 
to  keep  my  academic  credentials  in  order.  A 
politician  never  forgets  the  precarious  na- 
ture of  elective  life.  We  have  never  estab- 
lished the  practice  of  tenure  in  public  office. 
Whenever  I  meet  with  young  Americans, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  glorify  youth 
•  •  *  to  attempt  to  shed  the  30-odd  years 
that  separate  us  •  •  •  and  to  tell  you  that 
your  vitality  and  enthusiasm  are  the  ulti- 
mate virtues. 

Today  I  Intend  to  resist  this  temptation. 
My  respect  for  you — and  for  NSA — compel  me 
to  go  beyond  this. 

The  National  Students  Association  is  not. 
as  I  understand  ixu/  excellent  work,  built 
around  the  ego  needs  of  Its  members.  It  Is 
a  serious  organization  dedicated  to  Institu- 
tional rather  than  emotional  Imperatives. 

In  this  same  spirit,  I  wish  to  discuss  to- 
day the  nature  of  dissent  in  a  democracy — 
and  the  responsibilities  which  citizens  as- 
sume when  they  venture  into  public  debate 
and  action. 

In  brief,  the  process  is  one  of  preserving 
the  public  interest  however  diflHcult  and 
(Confounding  this  may  at  times  appear.  It  is 
not  one  of  venting  personal  frustration  or 
anger,  hov;ever  exhilerating  this  latter  ac- 
tivity may  seem. 

To  be  sure,  every  generation  must  in  some 
degree  react  against  the  old  order.  I  sup- 
pose the  activities  of  a  young  candidate  run- 
ning for  mayor  of  Minneapolis  in  1945  il- 
lustrated this  assertion  vividly. 
President  Johnson  hr.s  expressed  it  well: 
"No  one  knows  more  than  I  the  fires  that 
burn  in  the  he.orts  of  young  men  who  yearn 


for  the  chance  to>Io  better  what  they  see 
their  elders  not  d(Mng  well  •  •  •  or  not  do- 
ing at  all."  \ 

Young  people  namrally  resent  the  notion 
that  the  world  or  its  problems  existed  before 
they  achieved   political   consciousness. 

I  am  sure  that  today  many  young  Ameri- 
cans feel  that  nobody  in  this  country  ever 
heard  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  ~ 
or  civil  rights,  before  the  early  I960's. 

I  am  not  here  to  recouht  my  work  In  these 
areas.  Nothing  Is  more  boring  than  the  war 
stories  of  the  old  campaigner,  even  if  many 
of  them  are  true  and  some  battles  have  been 
won. 

What  I  do  wish  to  suggest  is  that  we  in 
the  Uflited  States  have  created  a  society  in 
which  freedom  and  equality  are  meaningful 
concepts — and  not  vague  abstractions. 

I  wish  to  suggest  further  that  ample  op- 
portunity does  exist  for  dissent,  for  protest, 
and  for  nonconformity. 

But  I  must  also  say  that  the  right  to  be 
heard  does  not  automatically  Include  the 
right  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  latter  de- 
pends entirely  upon  what  Is  being  said. 

I've  heard  critics  say  that  dissent  in 
America  has  been  silenced,  when,  in  fact. 
it  is  simply  that  little  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  critics'  views. 

Jefferson  once  WTote  that  society  should 
be  dismantled  and  reconstructed  by  each 
generation  in  order  to  Insure  progress  and 
reform.  Although  one  is  unable  to  accept 
the  e.xpliclt  meaning  of  Jefferson's  words,  the 
implication  is  clear.  And  students  should 
possess  in  abundance  the  compassion,  the 
energy,  and  the  unfettered  vision  needed  by 
a  society  which  seeks  to  become  truly  great, 
truly  humane. 

Today  we  have  embarked  on  a  vovagc  in 
quest  of  such  a  society.  And  it  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  students  have  assumed  both  a 
vital  role  and  an  unprecedented  res»5onsi- 
bllity. 

I  am  here  today  to  salute  those  student.* 
who  not  only  dissent,  but  who  by  the  logic 
and  substance  of  their  argument  have  com- 
pelled the  citizens  of  America  to  pay  atterj- 
tlon  to  their  views — to  take  them  seriouslv. 

I  am  also  here  to  say  frankly  and  critically 
that  the  behavior  of  some  young  Americans 
in  recent  months  is  not  deserving  of  such  at- 
tention. 

The  right  of  dissent  is  a  vital  factor  In 
maintaining  the  health  of  our  demcx?ratic 
order.  But  there  exists  an  equal  obligation 
for  those  with  responsibility  to  decide  •  •  • 
to  act  •  •  •  to  choose  among  conflicting 
opinions  and  available  options. 

For  the  person  who  must  decide — whether 
It  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
a  selectman  in  a  New  England  town  meet- 
ing— It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  protest 
existing  conditions.  All  sane  men  oppose 
war,  inequality  and  Injustice.  But  to*  act 
creatively  and  effectively  within  an  imperfect 
society — to  overcome  these  evils — demands  a 
precious  combination  of  courage  and  com- 
mon sense. 

Indeed,  the  mantle  of  leadership  is  not  tilie 
cloak  of  comfort  but  the  robe  of  respnny- 
billty. 

And  given  America's  unprecedented  pov.-- 
er  and  world  position,  the  burden  of  deci- 
sion and  action  Is  especially  great.  For  u.s. 
there  are  few  privileges  but  many  dtities. 
There  are  few  luxuries  but  great  sacrifice. 

Wc  live  In  a  time  of  ferment,  chnnge.  an- 
guish, and,  ultimately,  hope  reborn.  There 
is  a  sense  in  what  we  do  today  not  only  of 
fulfilling  unkept  promises  of  the  pa.?t.  but 
also  of  shi-.ping  a  better  society  for  the  In-, 
ture. 

There  Is  restlessness  and  questioning,  r.s 
there  should  be.  The  youth  of  America  want 
to  be  where  the  action  is,  for  this  is  not  ;. 
beat  or  silent  generation,  but  one  alive  with 
r.ctivlty,  idealism,  and  compassion. 

Students  have,  for  example,  emblazoned 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  on  the  conscience  cf 
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America.  And  yottr  activity  In  this  historic 
struggle  for  human  freedom  and  dignity  has 
indeed  been  worth  taking  seriously. 

A  nation  watches  Its  most  profound  hopes 
being  realized  by  a  student  laboring  In  the 
heat  of  a  Mississippi  county  or  in  the  dirt 
and  deprivation  of  a  New  York  ghetto,  or  in 
the  legal  research  section  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Civil  Rights  Division. 

Student  action  In  civil  rights  has  been  im- 
portant and  productive  for  three  principal 
reasons. 

First,  you  have  Isolated  and  confronted  a 
severe  human  problem  which  plagues  our 
society. 

Second,  you  have  developed  techniques  of 
protest  which  are  related  constructively  to 
the  injustices  you  seek  to  remedy. 

Tlilrd,  you  have  demonstrated  a  remark- 
able degree  of  personal  commitment  and 
sacrifice. 

The  tactics  of  fresdom  rides,  sit-ins,  land 
picket  lines  have  been  crucial  factors  in 
tearing  down  the  barriers  of  legalized  dis- 
crimination  in  America. 

The  protests  were  legitimate.  They  dram- 
atized outrageous  conduct  against  fellow 
citizens.  And  they  pricked  the  conscience  of 
America. 

But  when  laws  have  been  altered  to  help 
rather  than  hinder;  when  the  tools  for  social 
change  are  provided  by  society  itself,  then 
acts  of  protest  and  dissent  alone  are  no 
longer  sufficient. 

The  challenge  becomes  one  of  working 
closely  with  people;  of  training  and  teaching; 
of  motivating  and  Inspiring  those  who  must 
benefit  from  this  new  framework  of  law. 

In  the  1960's  our  American  Congress  has 
passed  a  remarkable  series  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation — the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  Secondary  and 
Elementai-y  Education  Act.  the  medicare 
bill — legislation  which  will  significantly 
.liter  the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

But  these  striking  legislative  achievements 
will  remain  a  mute  symbol  of  our  prior  fail- 
ures unless  we  can  achieve  their  Intent 
through  vital,  eftectlve,  and  creative  pro- 
grams of  action. 

To  this  end  the  concerns  of  students  and 
the  duty  of  government  are  remarkably  par- 
allel. "Today  there  is  a  historic  opportunity 
for  students  to  combine  meaningful  tactics 
of  protest  with  challenging  programs  of  social 
action  and  achievement. 

It  lies  with  you — through  constructive  ac- 
tion— to  help  make  our  laws  true  testa- 
ments of  our  Nation's  compassion  and  con- 
cern for  the  impoverished,  unemployed,  up- 
rooted and  dispossessed  people  of  America. 

We  especially  need  dedicated  young  people 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  burden  of  pub- 
lic service  and  responsibility.  In  a  very  few 
years  you  will  be  faced  with  the  obligation 
to  decide— and  this  requires  self-dlsclplinc, 
compassion,  wisdom  and  understanding. 

We  need  your  assistance  in  realizing  tlie 
promise  of  the  antipoverty  program,  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
other  programs  of  volunteer  sar.'lce. 

We  need  your  help  in  reaching  the  poor 
and  demonstrating  to  them  that  a  chance  for 
a  new  life  does  exist.  And  we  will  need  your 
counsel  and  leadership  in  rebuilding  our 
cities,  restoring  our  rural  areas,  and  weaving 
the  commitment  of  equal  opportunity  into 
the  fabric  of  our  society. 

We  need  your  help  In  joining  the  world 
of  scholarship  with  the  world  of  public 
affairs — of  bridging  the  gap  between  school 
and  state — in  bringing  the  techniques  of 
reason,  analy.sis.  and  critical  thought  to  the 
processes  of  dissent  and  to  the  creation  and 
e.Kecutlon  of  public  policies. 

Yes.  the  opportunities  to  do  something 
about  the  human  condition  are  legion. 

Eut  we  perceive  these  only  dimly  when  we 
permit  demonstrations  and  civil  dlsobedl- 
e.'ce  to  become  ends  In  themselves. 


.  There  Is  a  basic  obvious  difference  between 
peaceful  demonstration  and  nonviolent  pro- 
test and  brutal,  uncontrolled,  destructive 
hoodlumlsm  and  rioting. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  property, 
gangsterism,  arson,  and  gunfire  will  only 
destroy  the  framework  of  justice  and  law 
we  are  laboring  to  build.  No  responsible 
public  official  can  condone  violence  anymore 
in  Los  Angeles  than  in  Mississippi. 

In  the  President's  words:  "Our  heart  cries 
out  against  hatred,"  from  wherever  that 
hatred  stems. 

But  we  must  also  be  able  to  differentiate 
between  constructive  and  destructive  protest 
in  other  forms. 

Regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
injustice — and  regardless  of  alternative 
channels  of  expression — we  have  seen  the 
techniques  of  civil  disobedience  used  in  re- 
.  cent  months'  toi  protest  everything  from  our 
foreign  policies  to  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

We  have,  for  example,  been  informed  by 

^  some  persons  that  they  are  unrepresented. 

And  we  have  been  told  that,  therefore,  they 

acquire  the  warrant  to  violate  necessary  laws 

relating  to  public  assembly  and  safety. 

But  let  me  put  the  question  directly:  Who 
Is  unrepresented? 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  most  Influential 
Members  of  the  Senate  raise  honest  ques- 
tions about  certain  aspects  of  our  Vietnam 
policy.  And  I  have  heard  these  same  ques- 
tions debated,  considered,  and  analyzed  In 
the  highest  councils  of  our  Nation. 

What  responsible  public  official  has  ever 
suggested,  for  instance,  that  there  Is  no  room 
for  discussion  and  debate  on  America's  policy 
in  Vietnam? 

And  who  can  deny  the  existence  of  many 
channels  for  such  dissent  and  debate,  from 
letters  to  the  editor  to  petitions  tp  one's 
Senators  or  Congressman,  from  writing  ar- 
ticles to  sponsoring  teach-ins,  from  standing 
vigil  before  the  Pentagon  to  organizing  peace 
m.irches? 

And  with  such  opportunities  for  expression 
what  basis  exists  for  seeking  to  circumvent 
the  orderly  processes  of  government  and 
policy  formulation?  What  Is  the  rationale 
for  attempting  to  substitute  civil  chaos  for 
responsible  debate? 

I  must  say  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  those 
who  demonstrate  against  our  Nation's  policies 
in  southeast  Asia  to  recognize  that  dissent 
Is  one  thing,  decision  Is  another. 

And  those  public  officials  who  must  de- 
cide— who  must  chcKDse  among  available  op- 
tions— have  sought  to  fashion  a  policy  which 
takes  into  account  the  facts  of  this  terribly 
complex  and  tragic  situation. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  three  policy  objec- 
tives. 

First,  we  seek  to  resist  aggression  and  to 
make  clear  that  Its  price  comes  too  high. 
We  are  determined  to  fulfill  our  pledge  to 
South  Vietnam  that  |  terrorism,  subversion 
and  inflltratlon  will  not  succeed. 

Second,  we  seek  to  bring  about  a  Just  and 
peaceful  settlement.  We  have  offered  no 
less  than  15  times  to  begin  unconditional 
negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  Other  nations  have  also 
sought  to  initiate  such  discussions.  But  the 
reply  has  always  been  negative. 

Third,  we  seek  to  build  a  better  life  for 
all  the  people  of  Vietnam — North  and  South. 
We  have  undertaken  a  major  program  of 
economic  and  social  development  In  south- 
east Asia — and  the  response  of  our  adver- 
B^aries  has  been  one  of  total  silence. 

I,  personally,  welcome  debate  regarding 
these  objectives,  If  that  debate  Is  construc- 
tive and  based  on  fact  and  clear  evidence. 
We  must  in  the  words  of  Adlal  Stevenson, 
"debate  issues  sensibly  and  soberly." 

But  there  Is  something  else  I  would  raise 
in  regard  to  Vietnam:  We  must  not,  as 
citizens,  become  hypnotized  by  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  great,  ongoing  responsi- 
bilities In  the  world. 


We  must  not  commit  the  tragic  blunder 
of  thinking  that  our  foreign  obligations  be- 
gin and  end  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
other  great  obligations.  One  of  these  Is  our 
responsibility.  In  our  wealth  and  power,  to 
help  close  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  of  the  world — between  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots. 

For  despite  the  determined  efforts  of  this 
Nation  and  others,  that  gap  continues  to 
widen. 

Pope  John  XXIII  spelled  out  the  conse- 
quences of  this  critical  situation: 
/  "The  solidarity  which  binds  all  men  and 
Tnakes  them  members  of  the  same  family  re- 
quires political  communities  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  material  goods  not  to  remain 
Indifferent  to  those  political  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  misery, 
and  hunger  *  *  *  It  Is  not  possible  to  pre- 
serve lasting  peace  if  glaring  economic  and 
social  inequality  among  them  persist." 

Here  is  a  place  for  action — a  place  calling 
for  the  dedication  and  creativity  of  com- 
mitted student  leaders. 

Help  us  stimulate  greater  national  support 
for  the  President's  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Work  with  us  when  our  food-for-peace 
program  Is  under  congressional  rtview. 

Take  seriously  America's  obligation  to  help 
make  the  benefits  of  civilization  available  to 
the  whole  human  race. 

Our  common  task  is  to  seek  in  America 
the  rebirth  of  what  John  Adams  called  the 
spirit  of  public  happiness.  It  was  this 
spirit,  said  Adams,  that  possessed  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  and  won  the  Revolution  even 
before  It  was  fought. 

It  is  a  spirit  which  delights  In  participa- 
tion in  public  discussion  and  public  action — 
a  spirit  of  Joy  In  cltlzenshp,  self-government, 
self -discipline  and  in  dedication. 

It  Is  my  profound  belief  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  young  Americans  are  captured  by 
this  spirit  of  public  happiness.  And  it  wlil 
be  this  dedication  to  the  public  service — 
found  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  alive  today 
and  the  generations  yet  unborn — that  will 
insure  the  ultimate  victory  of  freemen  in 
their  struggle  against  the  forces  of  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

Let  us  strive  to  build  an  America  of  new 
faith  in  old  drearns — an  America  eternally 
vigorous  and  creative. 

Let  us  preserve  America  as  a  reservoir  of 
hope  and  faith  in  the  midst  of  cynicism  and 
despair.       ■ 

Your  wotk  is  ahead  of  you.  Seize  this 
opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  of  mankind. 


VISIT  BY  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE 
FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  WORLD  EXTENSION 
LEADERS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
presence  of  visitors  to  the  Senate.  They 
are  from  45  or  50  foreign  countries. 
They  are  attending  the  International 
Conference  of  World  Extension  Leaders. 
They  are  interested  in  agricultural  prob- 
lems in  their  respective  countries.  Most 
of  them  are  connected  with  agricultural 
ministries  or  the  agricultural  extension 
service. 

For  30  days  th4fcave  been  visiting  in 
this  ct^ntry.  The^iave  visited  much  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  stopped  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky. 
They  have  just  returned  from  South 
Dallota  State  University  in  Brookings, 
S.  Dak.,  where  they  attended  an  intei-na- 
tional  seminar  on  how  the  extension 
services  of  the  countiles  of  the  world  can 
lead  to  bettering  mankind  and  in  pro- 
moting opportunities  in  rural  life. 
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I  thought  it  would  be 
them  to  visit  the  Senate,  so 
could  realize  who  they  are. 

We  invite  them  to  return 
they  have  had  a  beneficial 
United  States. 

I  thank  the  di.';tingujshcd 
Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 
the  ranking  niembers  of  the 
Committee  and  has  done  a  g 
e.'ttenslon  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank 
guished  Senator  for  his  kind 
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DEATH  OF  REPRESENTAT  VE  CLAR- 
ENCE J.  BROWN,  OF   DHIO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  of  ti  e  House  of 
Representatives  t  H.  Res.  539)  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

Resolred.  That  the  House  hai  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  Df  the  Hon- 
orable CiARENCE  J.  Brown,  a  R(  presentative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

ResoJied.  That  a  committee  o 
bers  of  the  House,  with  such 
Senate   as   may  be  Joined,    be  : 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant 
the  House  be  authorized  and 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
out  the  provisions  of  these.  res4i 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  con 
of  tlie  House. 

Resolved.    That    the    Clerk 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr 
half  of  my  colleague  from 
self  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  foi 
diate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  141 
considered  by  unanimous 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  ha 
profound  sorrow  the 
death  of  Hon.   Clarence  J 
Representative  from  the  State 

Resolved,  That  a  committee 
tors  be  appointed  by  the 
Join  the  committee  appointed  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  t< 
funeral  of  the  deceased 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of 
tives  and  transmit  an  enrolled 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr. 
resolution  clearly  indicates 
I  have  in  mind.    Clarence  BRbwN 
tinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  anc 
of   the  House  of   Representatives 
passed  away.    (The  House 
a  resoluton  authorizing  the 
of  certain  Members  of  the 
tend  the  funeral  services, 
tion  contemplates  giving  au 
tlie  appointment  of  two  Mempers 
Senate  to  attend  the  services 
ute  to  this  man,  who  servec 
and  Nation  so  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI' 
ant  to  the  second  resolving 
Chair  appoints  the  two 
Ohio  [Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  YbuNC] 
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committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  funeral-for  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Brown. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN 
CLASSIFICATIONS  OP  YARN  OF 
SILK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  digal^eement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  SeWate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5768)  to  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  temporary  period 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain classifications  of  yarn  of  silk  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  request  of 
the  House  for  a  conference,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OIRcer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Viiginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate, 


PUBLIC    WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS, 
19€6 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  making  appropri- 
ations for  certain  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  412 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  412  and  ask  that  it 
be  stjitcfi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  proposes  an  amend- 
ment. 

On  page  11,  line  14,  strike  out  "$196,661,- 
500"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$186,661,500". 

On  page  11,  line  16,  after  "Provided,"  In- 
sert "That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  used  for  tbe  Westlands  Irrigation  District, 
Central  Valley  project,  California:  Provided 
further". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

tTNANIMOtJS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  wonder  whether  the  ^ 
Senator  would  be  interested  in  having  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  time 
so  that  we  might  have  our  staffs  alert 
Senators  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour  on  the  amendment,  with  30 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  and  30  minutes  un- 
der my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  the  length  of  time  my  remarks  wii! 
take.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  take 
more  than  22  or  23  minutes,  but  if  there 
are  some  responses  made  to  my  remarks, 
I  intend  to  ask  for  another  5  minutes. 
However,  in  order  to  set  a  time  limita- 
tion, I  am  willing  not  to  object  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  be  allowed  45  minutes, 
and  that  I  be  allowed  30  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
same  issue  was  before  us  last  year.  The 
amendment  proposes  to  eliminate  $10 
million  from  the  appropriations  for  the 
commencement  of  the  construction  of 
the  distribution  system  of  the  Westlands 
contract  in  the  Central  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  same  issue  was  before  us  last  year. 
At  that  time  the  Senator  from  California 
had  all  the  votes,  but  I  had  all  the  merit. 

Probably  the  situation  is  the  same  this 
year,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  let  this  ap- 
propriation go  by  without  making  some 
comments  on  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  debate  last 
year,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  hearing 
before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  at  my  request,  at  which  the 
committee  representative  appeared  and 
defended  the  Westlands  contract  in  every 
single,  specific  detail,  and  after  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the 
Senator  from  California  had  woA  his 
point,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  de- 
cided that  the  Westlands  contract,  which 
they  had  drafted  and  approved,  was  not 
really  defensible  in  all  its  parts.  There- 
fore, they  amended  it  substantially  and 
removed  the  "unavoidable"  clause  from 
that  contract.  That  was  a  significant 
alteration  of  the  contract. 

It  improved  the  contract  substantially. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
wrong  in  the  first  place.  Although  they 
defended  it  at  great  length  at  the  hear- 
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ing,  they  admitted  they  were  wrong  by 
making  a  substantial  amendment,  as  I 
spid,  removing  the  "unavoidable"  clause 
'.vhich  would  have  given  free  water  to  the 
.arse  excess-land  holders  in  the  service 
r.rea  of  the  Westlands  contract. 

I  still  believe  that  they  are  wrong  in 
refusing  to  require  that  the  excess-land 
holders  show  intent  to  comply  with  the 
Reclamation  Act  by  signing  a  recordable 
contract  agreeing  to  divest  themselves  of 
all  acreage  in  excess  of  160  acres  prior  to 
the  appropriation  of  any  funds  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  construction 
of  the  facilities  necessary  for  that  distri- 
bution system. 

Tlie  entire  project  in  Central  Valley 
will  cost  $500  million.  The  interest-free 
gift  to  the  users  of  the  water  will  amount 
to  approximately  $350  to  $400  million. 

I  believe  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  beneficial  users  should  be 
willing  to  tell  the  Federal  Government  in 
advance  that  they  intend  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  excess  land,  in  compliance 
with  the  reclamation  law,  if  they  are  in- 
terested. If  they  are  not  interested,  we 
should  not  give  them  tMu,  money. 

The  Federal  Reclamation  laws  of  1902, 
as  amended,  state  that  such  projects  shall 
be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  farms  no 
larger  tlaan  ICO  acres  if  indi\'idually 
owned,  or  320  acres  if  owned  by  a  man 
and  wife. 

The  excess  land  ownership  provisions 
of  the  reclamation  laws  state: 

No  such  excess  lands  so  held  shall  receive 
water  from  any  project  or  division  if  the 
owners  thereof  refuse  to  execute  valid  record- 
able contracts  for  sale  of  suclft  excess  lands 
under  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (43  U.S.C.  423) . 

The  key  issue  involved  in  this  appro- 
priation item  is  whether  or  not  the  tax- 
payer is  going  to  be  guaranteed  that 
the  160  acre  rule  v.ill  be  enforced  in  the 
Westlands  Water  District. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  the 
Secretai"y  of  the  Interior  at  his  discre- 
tion may  require  the  signing  of  a  record- 
able contract  in  advance,  and  we  ought 
not  to  appropriate  a  single  penny  until 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  prospec- 
tive recipients  have  signed  recordable 
contracts  guaranteeing  us  that  they  will 
divest  themselves  of  the  excess  land. 

The  explicit  intent  of  this  Congres- 
sional policy  written  into  the  Reclama- 
tion Law  is  to  prevent  land  and  water 
monopoly  and  assure  that  public  funds 
fulfill  public  policy,  namely,  fostering 
and  protection  of  family  farms. 

In  the  Central  Valley  of  California, 
the  excess  land  provisions  of  Federal  law 
have  come  up  against  the  opposition  of 
some  veiy  powerful  corporate  land  own- 
ers. 

My  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  California,  during  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  San  Luis  project  in 
1959  stated: 

It  should'  be  made  crystal  clear  that  the 
Federal  acreage  limitations  will  be  enforced 
in  the  case  of  those  benefiting  from  the 
Federal  project  In  this  Joint  venture  •  •  •. 
There  Is  every  Intention  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  of  this  bill  to  have  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Law  apply  completely  to  every 
drop  of  water  which  goes  into  the  San  Luis 
and  which  thereafter  is  to  be  used  on  prop- 


erties   lying    within    the    expanded    Federal 

reclamation  area. 

What  is  meant  by  enforcement  of 
reclamation  law?  How  was  It  expressed 
in  the  San  Luis  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor?  Senators  Morse,  Neuberger,  and 
Douglas  obviously  meant  that  the  pri- 
mary means  of  enforcement  was  that  of 
requiring  owners  of  excess  land  on  the 
project  to  execute  recordable  contracts 
agreeing  to  dispose  of  such  excess  lands. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  that  the  law 
permits  excess  landowners  either  to  ob- 
tain water  by  signing  recordable  con- 
tracts or  not  to  take  the  water. 

But  the  pattern  of  land  ownership  in 
the  Westlands  district,  and  the  nature  of 
the  land,  makes  it  impractical,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  provide  water  to  legal 
sized  holdings  while  denying  it  to  excess 
landowners. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  let  us  look  at 
three  facts  which  make  the  problem  of 
compliance  with  the  law  in  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  difiBcult. 

First.  About  70  percent  of  the  land  in 
this  water  district  is  held  in  blocks  of 
ownership  in  excess  of  160  Ecres.  Most 
of  this  land  is  owned  by  big  integrated 
farmers,  chief  of  which  is  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Second.  The  land  held  by  Southern 
Pacific  Flailroad,  consisting  of  65,000 
acres  in  the  Westlands  Water  District, 
and  120,000  acres  in  the  overall  Federal 
service  area,  is  held  in  alternate  sections, 
in  a  checkerboard  pattern  of  ownership 
throughout  the  area.  The  checkerboard 
pattern  makes  it  very  hard  to  design  a 
water  system  which  would  avoid  South- 
ern Pacific  holdings  and  serve  only  eli- 
gible lands. 

Third.  The  area  in  question  overlies  a 
great  ground  water  basin  into  which  sur- 
face water  percolates,  and  which,  nat- 
urally, is  not  divided  into  compartments 
on  the  basis  of  eligibility  to  receive  Fed- 
eral water. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  whole  basin, 
the  water  level  now  has  been  reduced  to 
450  feet,  so  that  the  pumpage  require- 
ments to  get  water  to  irrigate  requires 
that  the  water  be  pumped  from  a  450- 
foot  depth.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
this  project  is  to  restore  the  water  level 
in  the  aquafers  in  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

If  the  objective  is  accomplished,  it 
would  require  150  feet  less  pumping,  and 
therefore  reduce  the  cost  quite  sub- 
stantially. Therefore  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible, if  not  probable,  that  large  land- 
owners can  sit  and  wait  to  find  out  about 
the  restoration  of  the  water  level,  to 
make  a  choice  as  to  whether  it  is  cheaper 
to  continue  to  pump  water  and  decline 
to  accept  any  surface  water  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  construction  of  this  dis- 
tribution system. 

Jf  that  happens,  it  may  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial subsidy  by  the  taxpayers  to  the 
large  excess  landowners.  I  have  never 
had  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why 
the  Southern  Pacific  or  any  of  the  other 
large  landowners  in  the  4  years  since 
the  Senate  passed  the  law  have  declined 
to  sign  recordable  contracts  and  declined 
even  to  issue  a  letter  of  intent,  and  have 


declined  to  give  any  assurance  that  they 
will  sign  recordable  contracts  and  divest 
themselves  of  excess  ownership,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  Why  do  they  not  sign  recordable 
contracts? 

Neither  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  nor  any  other  Senator  on  the 
floor,  or  before  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  or  before 
the  entire  body,  has  ever  given  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  excess  land- 
owners will  not  guarantee  us,  before  we 
give  them  money,  that  they  intend  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  excess  land  and 
join  in  accepting  and  paying  for  their 
share  of  the  surface  water. 

In  June  of  1963,  the  Westlands  Dis- 
trict executed  a  contiact  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
San  Luis  Act — the  contract  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Westlands  Water 
District  providing  for  the  construction  of 
a  water  distribution  and  drainage  collec- 
tion system. 

This  contract  was  submitted  to  the 
standing  Interior  Committees  of  both 
Houses  for  their  review. 

It  was  clear  to  me,  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference,  and  many  other  organi- 
zations, that  the  terms  of  this  contract 
pose  a  threat  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  excess  land  provisions  of  Federal 
reclamation  law. 

Hearings  were  held  on  that  contract 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  July  1964. 

My  statement  at  that  hearing  on  the 
contract  contained  these  conclusions: 

A  review  of  the  contracts  with  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  them,  appear  to  reveal: 

1.  A  circumvention  of  the  excess  land  lawo 
written  Into  the  Beclamation  Act,  as 
^mended,  by  the  Congress  t-o  prevent  land 
and  water  monopolies. 

2.  A  discrimination  against  those  land- 
owners who  comply  with  the  excess  land  laws 
and  great  benefits  for  those  large.  Ineligible, 
excess  landowners  who  will  receive  Federal 
subsidization  totaling  millions  of  dollars. 

3.  An  apparent  relinquishment  of  title  to 
water  rights  belonging  to  the  United  States 
by  agreeing  in  the  water  service  contract  of 
1963  not  to  assert  title  to  those  replenish- 
ment waters. 

If  the  conclusion  I  have  drawn  In  thib 
memorandum,  based  upon  by  ex:xmination 
of  the  1'963  water  service  contract  and  the 
construqt'.on  contract  before  this  committee, 
is  valid,  it  would  appear  that: 

1.  The  contract  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be 
rejected  by  this  committee  i'.nd  returned 
with  specific  objections  both  as  to  the  con- 
tract before  it  and  the  water  service  contract; 

2.  The  committee  should  oppose  the  ap- 
priation  of  any  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  distribution  system,  and 
drains  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  last  year.  I 
offered  an  wnendment  which  would 
strike  out  the  $1.5  million  earmarked  to 
begin  implementing  the  Westlands  wa- 
ter service  contract.  I  made  that 
amendment  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
offer  a  similar  one  today  to  strike  the 
$10  million  item  for  the  Westlandj 
system. 
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The  Westlands  District 
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Why  then  persist  in 
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construction  of  the  water 
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Another  reason  is  that  altho^i 
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the  members  of  the 
District  Board  have  orally 
him  that  they  will  sign 
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retary  has  received  nothing 
not  even  a  letter  of  intent. 

A  third  reason  is  that  the 
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valorem  tax  on  excess  landoK' 
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tivity  of  the  land  in  the 
the   income  the  land  brines 
landowner,  and  the  potential 
the  area. 
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quested and  executed  a  recordable  con- 
tract. 

Under  the  conditions  of  ownership 
and  geology,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  only 
or.e  logical  and  businesslike  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  huge  investment  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  make.  That  is  compliance 
by  a  substantial  majority  of  the  excess- 
land  owners  in  the  district  with  the  ex- 
cess acreage  prpvision  of  the  reclamation 
laws  as  a  condition  precedent  to  con- 
struction cf  the  water  system. 

Why  should  the  Senate  allow  §ny 
lesser  protection  to  the  public  purse  on 
a  project  of  this  magnitude?  This  proj- 
ect will  involve  some  $300  to  S400  million 
in  interest-free  loans  before  it  is  in  full 
operation.  The  Secretary  has  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  insist  on  prior  exe- 
cution of  valid  contracts.  I  think  we 
should  withhold  funds  until  compliance 
is  directed  by  the  Secretary  and  until  the 
excess-land  holders  do  comply. 

We  have  had  assurances,  undoubtedly 
sincere,  that  the  force  of  public  opinion 
and  economic  pressure  would  eventually 
require  large  owners  such  as  Southern 
Pacific  to  dispose  of  their  excess  hold- 
ings. But  it  is  now  apparent  that  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  other  excess -land 
holders  want  to  get  ground  water  first 
and  then  decide  later  whether  or  not 
to  divest.  ^ 

We  are  talking  about  an  interest-free 
subsidy  amounting  to  $1,000  an  acre. 
Let  us  not  forget  th%t  Congress  intended 
this  subsidy  as  an  aid  for  the  family- 
sized  fanner,  not  for  a  handful  of  in- 
tegrated corporations,  like  the  Southern 
Pacific  or  the  Kern  County  Land  Co. 
This  company  owns  vast  oil  fields,  a 
giant  implement  company,  an  elec- 
tronics firm  as  well  as  231,000  acres  in 
the  Central  Valley  project. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  not  ap- 
propriate such  large  amounts  of  public 
money  without  having  before  us  record- 
able contracts  guaranteeing  compliance 
with  the  law.  In  this  unique  situation, 
there  is  only  one  way  of  insuring  en- 
forcement and  making  th'^  will  of  Con- 
gress and  its  50-year  policy  prevail. 
That  is  by  appropriating  no  money  un- 
til all  landowners  have  complied  with 
the  law.  ^-^ 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
amendment  and  reject  the  request  for 
$10  million  to  continue  ^ork  on  the 
Westlands  water  service  system.  A  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  excess-land 
holders  in  the  Westland^  district  has 
executed  a  recordable  contract. 

There  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  outcry  against  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program,  often  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. But  the  kind  of  a  situation  that 
is  found  in  the  Westlands  proposal  can 
alienate  the  true  and  longtime  friends 
of  the  program  and  its  aims  to  develop 
the  great  western  region  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nation. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
reclamation  law  was  enacted  some  50 
years  ago.  It  was  enacted  to  bring  water 
to  create  productivity  on  those  lands  In 
the  western  parts  of  the  country  that 
needed  water.  That  subsidy  was  de- 
cided upon  as  a  public  policy,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  a  good  law  and  a  good 


policy.  I  would  regret  very  much  to  see 
a  public  reaction  that  has  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  perpetuation  of  the  rec- 
lamation law  by  the  continuance  of  a 
policy  such  as  that  which  is  being  fol- 
lowed in  the  Westlands  contract. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  California  FMr. 
Kuchel],  when  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion, to  enlighten  me  as  to  why  the  excess 
landholders  will  not  sign  a  recordable 
contract  which  would  bind  them  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  excess  land? 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing under  a  time  limitation? 

Mr.  NELSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  put  my 
material  in  the  Record.  I  observe  from 
the  procedure  of  the  Senate  that  it  might 
be  the  most  appropriate  thing  to  do  any- 
way. Will  the  Senator  yield  5  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  27  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  knows  that  for  a 
good  many  years  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  opposed  the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  California  and  those  in  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  California 
who  have  been  supporting  the  program 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
in  effect  undermines,  in  my  opinion,  the 
160-acre  limitation  protection. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  pro- 
gram found  its  way  in  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  San  Luis  project.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1  and  I 
led  the  fight  in  the  Senate  in  opposition 
to  the  San  Luis  project  so  far  as  it  af- 
fected the  imdermining  and  undercut- 
ting of  the  160-acre  hmitation. 

I  see  in  the  Senate  Chamber  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  as 
well  as  his  colleague  [Mr.  Nelson].  I 
have  said  to  them,  "The  country  is  in- 
debted to  you  for  your  yeoman  service  in 
opposition  to  the  undercutting  of  the 
160-acre  limitation."  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  still.  I  strongly  support  the 
Nelson  amendment. 

I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  bit  of  material  that  sets  forth  my  views. 
Some  of  the  material  has  been  supplied 
to  me  by  the  man  who  I  think  is  the 
keenest  student  of  what  he  so  frequently 
refers  to  as  a  giveaway  in  California  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  refer 
to  Dr  Paul  S.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  has  devoted  a  good  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  in  opposition 
to  this  program  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  rises 
again  today  to  speak. 


Auffust  23,  1965 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  material  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  also  an  interesting  article 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  26, 
irci,  by  Mr.  Richard  C.  Kienitz  of  the 
Journal  staff,  the  title  of  which,  sup- 
pjited  by  the  contents  of  the  article,  is 
■The  Great  California  Water  Give- 
away— Huge  Federal  Water  Project  Con- 
tract Now  Before  Congress  Would  Bene- 
fit Large  Landholders  Some  $1,000  an 
Acre." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConD, 

as  follows: 

August  13,  1965. 
Mr.  Paul  S.  Taylor. 
11G3  Euclid  Avenue, 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

Dear  Paul:  Many  thanks  for  your  several 
recent  letters  In  which  you  enclosed  copies 
oi  your  correspondence  with  regard  to  the 
Westlands  Water  District  problem. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  keeping  me 
Informed  of  your  continued  efforts  to  resist 
violations  of  reclamation  law  in  the  West- 
lands  District.  Whenever  I  can  be  of  legis- 
lative assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
let  me  know. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  Morse. 

August  9,  1965. 
Re   Appropriations,   Public  Works   for    1966. 
San  Luis  unit.  CVP.  San  Luis  Drain,  and 
Westlands  Water  District  Water  distri- 
bution system. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfieuj, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Federal  recla- 
mation began  as  a  means  of  developing  op- 
portunity for  people  on  the  arid  lands  of  the 
West,  in  an  early  era  of  rising  population 
and  crowding  into  cities.  To  assure  this  re- 
sult, strict  controls  were  Imposed  on  water 
monopoly  and  speculation.  These  controls 
were  exercised  through  the  excess  land  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

Administrators  within  the  Interior  De- 
partment currently  administering  the  law 
and  program,  have  turned  these  into  devices 
for  the  encouragement  of  speculative  inves- 
tors, corporate  or  otherwise,  and  have  shrunk 
the  meaning  of  water  monopoly  to  next  to 
nothing.  Unchecked  in  their  course,  fresh 
evidence  of  disintegration  of  the  statute  by 
Interpretation  comes  to  light  by  the  week 
and  month. 

The  time  has  arrived,  in  my  opinion,  when 
some  serious  questions  are  to  be  given  an- 
swers, as  appropriation  items  and  authoriza- 
tion bills  for  great  reclamation  projects 
come  up  for  decision.  Will  Congress  go 
along  by  Its  silence  with  bureaucratic  de- 
struction of  law  and  policy,  allowing  con- 
gressional l.inguage  to  be  emptied  of  mean- 
ing by  the  executive  branch  of  Government? 
Or  will  Congress,  out  of  respect  for  Its  own 
laws,  insist  upon  administrative  adherence 
to  congressional  language  and  Intent?  Is  so 
portentous  a  danger  as  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  §an  Praficisco  Bay  to  be  pushed 
now  to  one  side,  out  of  greater  motivation 
to  assure  that  San  Luis  Drain  Is  slipped  Into 
the  place  planned  for  it  as  contribution  to 
the  circumvention  of  the  application  of  rec- 
lamation law  to  giant  landholdings? 

I  shall  not  burden  the  text  of  this  letter 
with  details  and  documentation.  For  these 
I  refer  you  to  letters  and  documents  at- 
t:iched.  In  addition,  may  I  ask  that  you 
read  at  least  the  last  2  pages  of  my  article 
(mailed  to  you  some  weeks  ago)  entitled 
"Excess  Land  Law:  Calculated  Circumven- 
tion" 52  California  Law  Review  978? 


It  has  not  escaped  attention  in  California 
among  supporters  of  reclamatl9n  law,  that 
you  advised  the  Senate  on  August  7,  1964, 
that  if  casting  a  vote,  you  would  vote  against 
the  Westlands  Water  District  distribution 
system  appropriation.  For  this  you  have  the 
gr.ititude  of  many  Informed  Californians. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PAtTL  S.  Taylor. 

I  August  10, 1965. 

Wayne:  If  we  can  assure  application  of  ex- 
cess land  law  to  the  San  Luis  drain,  for  both 
'  State  and  Federal  service  areas,  then  maybe 
the  damage  of  the  contract  of  1961  with  the 
State  can  be  repaired.  ,, 

Qulnn.  Calif.,  grangemaster,  wants  no 
funds  to  be  spent  for  any  more  construction 
until  execution  of  recordable  contracts  for  all 
excess  lands. 

I  hear  they  r.re  raising  a  half  million  dollars 
in  Imperial  Valley  to  fight  excess  land  law. 

Paul. 

I  Piedmont.  Calif., 

!  '  August  7, 1965. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Stamm. 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stamm:  Your  response  of  July 
30.  1965.  to  my  letter  of  June  12  addressed 
to  President  Johnson  is  now  before  me. 

For  all  the  appearance  of  earnestness  and 
concern  for  detail  that  pervades  two  full 
sheets.  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  find  yotir 
letter  strange  and  unconvincing. 

You  fill  your  letter  with  paragraphs  about 
contracts  with  districts,  and  about  "compli- 
ance" In  a  "regular  and  orderly  manner" 
through  anticipated  financial  pressures  upon 
owners  of  excess  lands  from  future  taxes  and 
pumping  costs. 

But  you  have  little,  if  anything,  to  say 
about  administrative  measures  to  obtain 
compliance  through  the  cpntracts  with  in- 
dividuals— individual  owners  of  excess 
lands — that  the  law  prescribes. 

You  assert  that  "there  will  be  no  project 
water  available  for  ineligible  lands." 

But  in  saying  this,  you  clearly  Intend  to 
ignore  the  water  fed  into  the  ground  reser- 
voir of  ineligible  Westlands  lands  for  close  to 
15  years  now.  annually,  as  result  of  Central 
Valley  project,  of  which  San  Luis  unit  has 
been  a  part  since  I960.' 

You  profess  reliance  on  "informally  ex- 
pre4«ed  Intentions  of  some  of  the  large  land- 
owners" to  place  some  of  their  excess  lands 
under  contract  at  some  unspecified  dates  in 
the  future.  You  express  no  concern  over 
having  spent  public  funds  for  private  bene- 
fit of  ineligible  lands  for  the  past  several 
years,  or  a  prospect  of  spending  more  public 
funds  in  a  future  of  uncertain  duration. 

Can  you  explain  the  administrative  paraly- 
sis that  stays  the  official  hand  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  from  seeking  prompt  execu- 
tion of  individual  contracts  required  by  law? 

Can  you  explain  the  myopia  that  renders 
Central  Valley  project  groundwater  benefits 
so  invisible  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation  offi- 
cials? 

Can  you  explain  administrative  blindness* 
to  the  patent  frustration  of  the  purposes  of 
reclamation   law   described  so   clearly   upon 
another  occasion  by  the  present  Solicitor  of 
the  Interior?  = 


Why  should  you  ask  t'iie  public  that  sup- 
plies the  money  to  be  content  with  anything 
less  than  prompt  and  full  compliance  with 
the  law  by  the  beneficiaries? 
Sincerely  yours, 


'Congress  was  advised  of  these  benefits 
from  CVP  project  activities  on  an  occaslodi 
when  representatives  of  the  Bureau  doubtles^ 
were  present.  Ralph  Brody.  chief  counsej. 
Westlands  District.     July  8.  hearings,  p.  104. 

=  On  Dec.  26,  1961  (M-36634),  Solicitor 
Prank  Barry  spoke  with  emphasis  of  the 
purposes  of  Congress  in  supporting  western 
reclamation:  "early  breakup  of  preexisting 
large  holdings,"  "provide  homes  on  the  arid 
lands."  "prevent  land  monopoly  and  specula- 
tion." 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Washington.  D.C,  July  30, 1965. 
?.'tr.  Anga  Bjornson 
2079  Oakland  Avenue 
Piedmont,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Bjornson:  Your  July  12.  1935. 
letter  to  President  Johnson  expressing  your 
views  concerning  the  proposed  distribution 
system  construction  program  in  the  West- 
lands  Water  District.  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  has  been  referred  to  us  for  com- 
ment and  response.  This  will  also  respond 
to  your  identical  letter  of  the  same  date  to 
Secretary  Udall. 

You  may  be  assured  that,  even  though  con- 
struction of  the  distribution  system  is  car- 
ried forward  as  planned,  the  possibility  that 
excess  landowners,  who  have  not  executed 
record.'ible  contracts,  might  derive  a  benefit 
either  from  the  availability  of  project  water 
or  by  receiving  service  through  the  system  is 
effectively  precluded. 

First,  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  ' 
District  water  service  contract  specifically 
prohibit  delivery  of  project  water  to  any 
lands  other  than  those  eligible  under  Rec- 
lamation law.  Eligibility  is  established  only 
tlirough  nonexcess  status  or  by  execution  of 
a  recordable  contract.  That  same  contract 
further  provides  that  no  excess  lands,  even 
those  not  covered  by  recordable  contract, 
may  be  made  eligible  by  disposition  to  non- 
excess  ownerships  unless  and  until  the  price 
involved  in  such  disposition  has  been  found 
to  be  devoid  of  speculative  enhancement  and. 
as  such,  approved  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

Second,  the  United  States  District  distri- 
bution system  construction  contract  cate- 
gorically provides  that  no  water,  irrespec- 
tive of  Its  project  or  nonproject  source,  may 
be  delivered  through  the'tlistribution  system 
other  than  to  eligible  lands. 

Additionally,  the  operating  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  and  the  dis- 
trict under  the  water  service  contract  estab- 
lishes, among  other  related  safeguards,  an 
operational  requirement  whereunder  the  dis- 
trict will  pump  annually  for  Integration  into 
the  distribution  system  and  thus  for  delivery 
to  eligible  lands  only,  an  amount  of  water 
which  Is  equal  to  the  net  amount  of  project 
water  furnished  the  district  and  reaching 
the  pumping  aquifers  as  unavoidable  perco- 
lation resulting  from  applications  to  ^l^gible 
lands. 

Finally,  while  the  closed-pipe  distribution 
system  being  constructed  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  provide  service  to  all  district  lands, 
excess  and  nonexcess  alike,  functional  turn- 
outs will  not  be  available  in  that  distribu- 
tion system  for  use  in  the  case  of  any  excess 
land  situation,  unless  and  until  the  requi- 
site eligibility  of  the  lands  has  been  estab- 
lished under  applicable  contractual  require- 
ments and  procedures.  Furthermore,  the 
total  quantity  of  project  water  which  the 
district  may  order  in  a  given  year  may,  under 
the  operating  agreement,  not  exceed  that 
amount  sufficient  for  beneficial  use  on 
eligible  lands  only. 

Thus  there  vrtll  be  no  project  water  avail- 
able for  ineligible  lands;  nonproject  water 
ptimped  from  the  underground,  even  though 
available,  cannot  be  conveyed  through  the 
system  for  use  on  ineligible  l.mds:  In  any 
event,  no  functional  farm  turnouts  will  be 
available  whereby  such  distribution  could 
be  accomplished;  and,  as  the  result  of  re- 
quired district  pumping,  no  groui'.d  water 
Increments  from  project  sources  will  remain 
available  which  ineligible  owners  might  ex- 
tract through  private  pumping. 
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circumstar  ces 


In    the    foregoing 
landowners   who   do   not   make 
eligible   for   project  water  will 
lernative    but    to    continue    to 
private  pumping  costs  ranging 
poisibly  as  much  as  $16  per  ac 
additionally  meet  annual  ad 
ments  which  may  possibly  reach 
Because  of  the  limited  revenues 
accrue    to   the   district   from 
tively  smaller  toll  charge  of  $7 
foot   for  project  water  delivered 
lands,  such  ad  valorem 
necessary  if  the  district  is  to  be 
cial  position  to  meet  its  annual 
payment   obligations   to   the 
Thus,  owners  of  ineligible  land 
ceiving  none  of  the  benefits  av 
from  project   water   or    through 
distribution   system,    will   In 
sidizing  the  owners  of  eligible 
receiving  the  full  measure  of 
the  project. 

Accordingly,  we  are  confident 
bined    effect    of    the    foregoing 
functions,  plus  the  example  inhi 
already    informally    expressed 
some  of  the  large  landowners 
excess    lands    under    recordable 
facilities    are    extended    to 
thereto,  will  lead  to  the  desired 
of   compliance   with    the   acreagi 
provisions   of   reclamation   law  i 
and  orderly  manner. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  G 
Acting  Co7n 
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Memo  From   a   Reshjent 

Ground  at  San  Luis 

Is  this  "compliance  with  the 
tation   provisions   of   reclamatio 
regular  and  orderly  Cianner"  ( 

Westlands  Water   District  is 
gress  to  appropriate  $10  million 
struction  on  a  distribution  syst 
quests  that  excess  owners  be  rei 
recordable   contracts    before   ani 
spent,  we  are  told.   "Don't  worr 
landowners    will   sign    the 
can't  get  water  unless  they  do." 

There  is  a  trial  balloon  already 
give   us   some   pointers 
delivering  water  to  some  12.000 
sides  of  Adams  Avenue,  which 
west  about   8   miles   south   of 
pipeline  was  built  here  to  take 
right-of-way  of  the  San  Luis 
no    longer    needed    for    the 
work,  and  is  now  used  to  deliv 
farm  land.     What  is  the  record  of 
with  the  Federal  Water  Law  in  thi ; 

There    are    two    large    farms 
water  from  this  facility.     The 
rietta  Farms  Co.,  operating  about 
Two   and    one-quarter   sections 
within  the  1  mile  distance  from 
pipeline.     New    owners    recently 
session  of  about  half  of  this 
owners  are  Turner  Island  Farms 
tion,  8  married  couples,  mostly 
their  15  minor  children,  with  an 
trustee.     They  took  title  as 
Under  this  arrangement,  no  one 
'can  control  any  part  of  the  land 
continue    to   be   operated    as   a 
Westlands  has  delivered  water  to 
land,  although,  there  has  been  no 
approval  by  the  Bureau  of  the  ty 
ship.     In   addition   to   the  purcl 
erty,  the  same  Broup  Is  leasing 
of  the  Murrietta  Farms  property 
tally,  this  sale  brought  about  the 
aMbut    1.000    acres    of   cotton 
Turner  Island,  east  of  Los  Bano! 
County,   to  the  Fresno  County 
makes  possible  I'j  bales  per  acre 
production. 

West  of  Murrietta  Farms  is 
Inc.    Three  and  one-foiu-th 
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operation  border  Adams  Avenue.  Six 
himdred  and  seventy  acres  of  leases  were 
Included,  which  were  all  eligible  lands,  but 
Mr.  Colt  bought  160  acres  in  late  1964,  taking 
title  In  the  name  of  Colt  Manufacturing  Co. 
He  put  480  acres  more  under  recordable  con- 
tract in  1964.  Tills  left  640  acres.  Including 
the  piece  in  the  name  of  the  manufacturing 
company,  ineligible.  It  is  assumed  some  of 
this  Is  designated  as  nonexcess.  and  260  acres 
has  been  placed  under  recordable  contract 
during  1965. 

All  of  the  south  one-half  of  the  Colt  oper- 
ation is  tied  together  with  a  privately  owned 
underground  pipeline  system.  Into  this 
system  run  the  wells  which  have  been  fur- 
nishing the  water  in  past  years,  and  the 
metered  outlets  from  Westlands.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  the  claim  will  be  made  that 
the  water  for  the  ineligible  lands  comes  from 
the  wells,  and  that  only  enough  reclamation 
water  Is  taken  to  service  the  eligible  land, 
but  it  would  take  two  men  full  time  to 
know  if  the  figures  are  right. 

The  final  part  of  the  picture  is  seen  in  the 
Colt  operation  north  of  t^  3'2  sections 
mentioned  above.  Here,  some  land  is  cov- 
ered by  a  second  recordable  contrnct  signed 
In  1965.  But  it  is  not  a  solid  block  of  land 
that  was  put  under  contract.  Two  hundred 
acres  have  been  checkerboarded  over  three 
quarter-sections  in  40-acre  blocks,  making  a 
situation  unattractive  to  a  buyer  In  future 
years,  separated  from  other  Independent 
ownerships  by  corporate  land,  without  water 
outlets  unless  present  Westlands  policy  is 
changed,  and  some  parcels  without  legal 
access  from  deeded  rights-of-way.  This 
land  is  not  now  farmed  in  40-acre  blocks. 
It  is  farmed  in  160-acre  blocks,  and  again  we 
will  be  told  that  sin'ce  the  water  is  a  mixture 
of  well  and  Westlands  water,  it  should  be 
about  right. 

Before  the  second  recordable  contract  was 
signed,  water  was  being  delivered  out  of  out- 
lets on  sections  7  and  8,  where  there  were 
eligible  lands,  into  the  pipeline.  There  was 
no  Irrigation  In  progress  on  sections  7  and  8. 
However,  on  the  southeast  one-quarter  of 
sfctlon  6.  a  sprinkler  system  was  applying 
v#ater  to  the  160-acre  block  that  a  week  later 
had  one-half  of  Its  area  plr.ced  under  record- 
able contract. 

To  summarize,  out  of  the  620.000  acres  of 
the  Federal  service  area,  we  have  examined 
the  handling  of  Federal  water  by  the  first 
two  large  ownerships  to  receive  it.  on  5.000 
acres.  On  this  slightly  less  than  1  percent 
sample,  we  find  four  methods  of  evasion  of 
the  law: 

1.  Common  ownership  by  large  groups, 
with  no  one  individual  able  to  remove  his 
land  from  the  large  operation. 

2.  Title  taken  in  separate  corporations 
controlled  by  the  same  individual. 

3.  Placing  land  under  recordable  contract 
In  patterns  that  will  make  it  hard  to  sell  at 
the  end  of  the  contract  term. 

4.  Mixing  of  well  and  Federal  waters  in  a 
common  underground  pipeline,  where  it  can- 
not be  followed  to  its  correct  de.stinatlon. 

This  is  not  bad  for  openers,  but  we  can 
expect  further  refinements  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  p>ortlon  of  the  distribution  system 
scheduled  for  construction  from  this  first 
appropriation  includes  the  two  farm  opera- 
tions mentioned  above,  as  well  as  land  owned 
by  four  directors  of  Westlands.  In  view  of 
the  results  of  the  pilot  .operation,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  to  require  as  a  condition  of 
the  appropriation  that  95  percent  of  all  land 
in  this  first  block  be  made  eligible  before  any 
money  is  spent  on  actual  construction. 


solicitor  of  the  Interior  Frank  J.  Barry,  M- 
3aii34,  December  26.  1961:  "the  resolve  of  the 
Congress,  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy, 
td  •  •  •  the  early  breakup  of  preexisting 
large  holdings.  •  *  •  As  th?  excess  land 
{provisions   have   evolved  •    •   •  the   purpose 


of  the  Congress  has  been  consistent.  The 
changes  •  •  •  have  been  In  the  means  to 
accomplish  the  end,  never  to  change  Its 
fundamental  purpose  •  •  •  not  to  weaken 
hut  to  strengthen:  not  to  open  loop- 
holes but  to  close  them;  not  to  encourage 
s(>eculatlon  but  to  stop  It.  •  *  •  Time  and 
again  the  purpose  was  declared  to  be  to 
provide  homes  on  the  arid  lands  of  the  West 
and  prevent  land  monopoly  and  speculation." 

THIS — 

SolicitDr  Barry  quoted  approvingly  wcrUs 
spoken  during  debate  on  the  original  recla- 
mation bill  In  1902  by  Senator  Clark,  of 
Wyoming,  to  assure  Congress  that  "the  effect 
of  the  bill  honestly  administered,  would  be 
to  make  individual  homes  •  •  •  and  •  •  • 
most  effectually  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
large  holdings  In  the  hands  of  speculators, 
cattle  baronfe  or  sheep  kings." 

OR   THIS?  — 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  July  27. 
19651 

DI    ClOr.CIO    LAND    DRAWS    BIG   EUFER   AS 
INVESTOR 

Sacramento. — The  Federal  Government's 
•latest  attempt  to  sell  pieces  of  the  big  Dl 
Giorgio  ranch  near  Delano  in  the  Central 
Valley  has  produced  the  first  big  investment 
buyer,  officials  announced. 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  said  the  Bureau  had  accepted 
a  10-percent  downpayment  on  300  acres 
of  Di  Giorgio  land  priced  at  $543,500. 

The  application  to  buy  came  from  Fred 
F.  Noonan,  president  of  a  San  Francisco 
shipping  firm,  and  his  wife.  They  sought 
adjoining  parcels,  of  160  and  140  acres. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  today 
sells  Centraf  Valley  project  land  to  the  "first 
big  Investment  buyer"  and  his  wife.  Now 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  expects  Con- 
gress to  vote  mote  money  in  this  current 
summer  session  to  subsidize  more  reclama- 
tion in  Central  Valley. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  does  this 
in  face  of  rising  population,  closing  oppor- 
tunity on  the  land,  crowding  cities,  a  war  on 
poverty.  The  Department  does  this  in  face 
of  a  reclamation  law  charging  it  with  keep- 
ing opportunity  open  on  the  land,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  draw  subsidies  from  the  Public 
Treasury  running  to  $2,000  an  acre  and  more 
to  do  this  Job.  Is  It  possible  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  can  find  no  better 
way  than  this  to  open  our  land  and  water 
resources  to  our  people?  Certainly  puUing 
up  a  "for  sale"  sign  is  not  enough. 

July  Newsletter  From  a  Resident  on  the 

Ground  at    Westlands 

westlands   water   district   meeting 

The  July  board  meeting  of  Westlands  Water 
District  was  held  cA  July  15,  postponed  from 
July  11. 

Consideration  of  the  Willets  exclusion  was 
put  over  until  the  September  meeting. 

Hargulndlguy  Inclusion:  A  petition  had 
been  received  for  the  Inclusion  of  525  acres 
of  land  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  district. 
The  i>etitloners  and  their  attorney  were 
present.  There  was  some  discussion  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  annexation 
might  be  permitted.  One  was  that  the  peti- 
tioners pay  all  or  a  portion  of  past  assess- 
ments, which  have  been  paid  by  other  dis- 
trict landowners.  Another  was  how  this  land 
was  to  he  treated  in  regard  to  priority  o.i 
water.  The  original  Westlands  area  had  a 
firm  contract  for  783.000  acre-feet  which.  It 
was  pntlcipated.  was  enough  to  satisfy  Its 
total  supplemental  requirements.  The  West- 
plains  area  had  not  yet  been  allocated  such 
a  supply.  It  has  been  Joined  to  Westlands, 
but  the  original  Westlands  area  will  keep  its 
priority  on  the  firm  supply.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that  this  would  be  a  fair  way 
to  treat  inclusions  of  other  land.  The  at- 
torney  for    the   petitioners   was   in   general 
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agreement,  but  expressed  the  concern  that  a 
restricted  supply  of  water  might  make  It  dif- 
ficult to  dispose  of  the  property  as  excess 
lends  In  the  future.  Disposition  of  this  pe- 
tition was  put  over  until  the  September 
meeting. 

In  a  related  matter,  there  was  a  discus- 
sion of  a  letter  from  Regional  Director  Paf- 
ford  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
i.iid  that  the  Government  would  like  to  see 
nbout  25.000  acres  of  good  quality  land  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  district  taken  In. 
However,  there  was  no  mention  made  of  a 
supply  of  water  to  serve  the  area.  Mr.  Brody 
was  Instructed  by  the  board  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Bureau,  and  to  try  to  tie  In 
a  supply  of  water  with  any  annexation  of 
this  size.  A  petition  from  an  owner  of  a 
parcel  of  this  land  had  already  been  received. 
He  has  been  asked  to  withdraw  his  petition, 
temporarily,  until  the  Bureau  Is  contacted 
on  the  water  supply. 

Mr.  Brody  said  that  a  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress would  set  policy  for  tax  treatment  of  as- 
sessments from  water  districts  such  as  West- 
lands.  In  some  cases  In  the  past,  the  por- 
tion of  such  assessments  which  has  gone  to 
repay  costs  of  Improvements  to  the  land, 
sich  as  Westlands'  distribution  system, 
could  not  be  treated  as  an  expense  Item.  A 
bill  has  been  introduced  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  Include  the  total  assessment 
ns  an  expense  Item  for  tax  purposes. 

In  response  to  an  Inquiry  from  the  dis- 
trict, the  Solicitor's  Office  in  Washington  has 
indicated  that  the  purchaser  of  iasd  in  the 
district  of  parcels  of  over  160  acres  will  be 
eligible  to  place  the  land  under  recordable 
contract  if  such  land  is  acquired  before 
actual  delivery  of  water  to  the  particular 
block  in  which  the  land  lies.  The  previous 
ruling  was  that  such  land  would  be  in- 
eligible to  be  placed  under  contract  If  ac- 
quired any  time  after  the  district  water  serv- 
ice contract  was  signed. 

Mr.  Brody  suggested  the  board  may  wish 
to  consider  a  possible  addition  of  two  to  four 
members  to  the  board  in  view  of  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Westplalns  area.  He  also  asked 
for  and  received  an  OK  to  check  further  Into 
having  an  outside  agency  handle  the  bill- 
ing of  assessments  for  the  district  on  data 
processing  equipment. 

William  Johnston,  the  drainage  specialist 
for  the  district,  talked  to  the  board  on  the 
various  possibilities  for  construction  of  the 
drainage  system.  The  general  proposal  was 
that  the  collector  system  be  constructed  from 
the  northern  edge  of  the  district  south  to  In- 
clude township  16  by  December  of  1968,  with 
an  outlet  provided  for  each  160  acres  of 
land  that  needs  drainage  now.  or  will  in  the 
near  future.  Landowners  could  start  con- 
struction of  on-the-farm  dralna?;e  facilities 
during  the  winter  of  1968-69.  Mr.  Johnston 
presented  proposals  for  consideration  of  the 
board  on  the  type  of  collector  system  to  be 
constrvicted  and  on  the  services  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  district  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
drainage  problem,  with  cost  estimates  on 
the  alternatives. 

The  specifications  for  the  first  contract  of 
the  distribution  system  should  be  ready  to 
put  out  for  bid  in  October.  This  Is  the  area 
marked  196V  on  the  map  in  last  month's 
letter.  The  specifications  for  the  next  con- 
tract south  will  be  some  3  months  later;  this 
will  extend  to  the  area  now  served  by  the 
Adams  Avenue  line. 

In  other  matters,  the  board  agreed  to 
sell  some  stock  In  the  James  Telephone  Co., 
which  it  had  been  necessary  to  buy  to  get 
service.  They  agreed  to  provide  facsimile 
signatures  for  Mr.  Glffen  and  Mr.  Smith;  and 
Mr.  Brody  discussed  property  he  had  in- 
spected, suitable  for  the  proposed  district 
offices. 

PROPOSED   FARM    LEGISLATION 

Congress  is  In  the  process  of  producing 
new  farm  legislation.  Recently,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  reported  out  a  farm 


bill,  H.R.  9811,  which  Included  a  new  cotton 
program,  under  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

A  meeting  was  called  last  week  by  the 
cotton  department  of  the  FYesno  County 
Farm  Bureau  to  hear  the  report  of  their 
chairman.  Dick  Markarlan,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Washington.  He  had  a  copy 
of  the  House  bill,  and  much  Information 
acquired  In  talks  with  legislators  and  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agricuiture. 

Absentee  owners  of  land  In  this  area 
should  watch  the  progress  of  this  legisla- 
tion, since  some  of  the  provisions  would  open 
up  new  possibilities  for  their  land.  Changes 
in  the  cotton  program  would  be  especially 
significant. 

The  program  covers  a  4-year  jjeriod.  Sup- 
port loan  prices  would  be  set  at  90  percent 
of  the  average  world  price  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  for  1966  would  be  21  cents  per 
pound  for  Middling,  l-lnch  staple.  Direct 
payments  to  the  producer  would  increase 
the  svipport  depending  on  his  degree  of  par- > 
ilclpation.  A  15-percent  cut  In  acreage 
planted  would  give  a  price  of  29.73  cents 
per  pound;  a  25-percent  cut,  a  price  of  32.30 
cents  per  pound;  and  a  maximum  35-percent 
cut.  a  price  of  35.65  cents  per  pound. 

What  makes  this  bill  of  particular  Interest 
to  those  who  do  not  farm  their  own  land  Is 
the  provision  allowing  the  lease  or  sale  of 
cotton  history.  Value  of  history  in  many 
cases  exceeds  the  total  rent  being  received  by 
the  landowner.  Passage  of  this  bill  would 
establish  some  competition,  and  until  the 
time  of  water  delivery  could  Improve  Income 
for  some  owners. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  elim- 
inate cash  penalties  for  over  planting.  This 
would  make  possible  the  unrestricted  plant- 
ing of  cotton  by  those  who  felt  that  they 
could  produce  profitably  at  an  unsupported 
price.  There  are  many  uncertainties  in  this 
situation,  but  some  of  the  large,  high  pro- 
ducing farms  would  probably  choose  to  stay 
outside  the  program  entirely.  Since  most 
of  the  operations  in  the  area  control  more 
land  than  they  want  to  farm,  leasing  some 
only  for  the  crop  history  Involved,  they  could 
choose  not  to  renew  leases  terminating  this 
year.  In  such  a  situation,  the  provision  al- 
lowing the  leasing  ot  sale  of  crop  history 
would  be  the  only  way  of  getting  income 
from  isolated  parcels  of  land  until  water  is 
delivered. 

Mr.  Markarian  made  the  comment  that 
most  people  in  Washington  feel  this  unlim- 
ited planting  provision  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  bill  either  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  or  in  the  Senate-House  conference. 
It  is  opposed  by  the  Southern  legislators. 

There  are  several  restrictions  in  the  pro- 
vision allowing  sale  or  lease'of  history.  No 
out-of-state  transfer  would  be  allowed  un- 
less a  referendum  of  growers  in  the  county 
losing  the  allotment  approved  the  policy. 
No  sale  of  allotment  obtained*  from  the  acre- 
age reserve  to  maintain  small  farm  allot- 
ments would  be  allowed.  All  or  part  of  the 
history  could  be  transferred.  A  provision 
restricting  the  size  operation  to  which  al- 
lotments could  be  transferred  is  included;  in 
California,  It  is  estimated  that  according  to 
the  formula  used,  a  farm  having  110-115 
acres  of  cotton  history  would  not  be  allowed 
to  acquire  history  If  the  acquisition  would 
give  the  farm  over  75-percent  cotton  history. 

Allotments  from  low-production  areas  to 
high-production  areas  might  be  adjusted 
in  value  by  the  Secretary;  for  instance,  his- 
tory from  a  farm  producing  one  bale  to  the 
acre  going  to  a  two  bale  area  would  be  re- 
duced In  value  when  two  acres  of  allotment 
from  the  old  farm  would  only  equal  one  acre 
on  its  new  farm. 

There  is  also  a  provision  that  cotton  and 
rice  allotments  could  be  exchanged  for  each 
other. 

The  new  farm  bill  will  probably  be  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  around  the  middle 
of  the  month. 


ALLOTMENT   FICtniES 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  tried  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  obtain  figures  on  crop  al- 
lotments for  owners  who  are  leasing  to  large 
farm  operations.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Fresno 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  office  has  refused  to  make 
the  necessary  computations,  saying  that  they 
have  been  too  bvisy  with  other  matters  at 
the  time  the  request  was  made.  A  year  has 
now  gone  by  with  the  same  excuse  given, 
so  It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  more  Involved. 
The  value  of  a  lease  to  an  operator  Is  to  some 
extent  determined  by  the  parcel's  crop  his- 
tory, and  will  probably  be  more  Important 
under  the  proposed  farm  law.  The  farm  op- 
erator la  always  Informed  on  the  allotments, 
and  it  would  appear  the  owner  who  leases 
his  land  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  serv- 
ice from  his  Government.  I  am  pursuing 
the  matter  here  and  with  officials  in  Wash- 
ington, and  hope  to  have  some  changes  made 
soon. 

In  the  meantime,  any  owner  having  a  lease 
terminating  should  file  the  necessary  forms 
and  take  the  property  out  of  combination. 
This  will  establish  his  histories  as  of  that 
date,  and  will  give  him  a  basis  of  negotiation 
on  a  new  lease.  If  he  renews  with  the  same 
operator,  it  can  be  recomblned  for  conven- 
ience of  operation. 

State  Service  Area.  State  W.ater  Plan. 
California 

1.  Federal   policy  Is:    Antlland   monopoly. 
Solicitor   Frank   J.   Barry   defined   Feder.al 

policy  on  December  26.  1961.  in  his  opinion. 
M-36634.  He  spoke  of  "the  resolve  of  the 
Congress,  as  n  matter  of  deliberate  policy,  to 
prescribe  by  statute  measures  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  the  early  break  up  of  preexisting 
large  holdings  •  •  *.  As  the  excess  land 
provisions  have  evolved  from  1902  to  the 
present,  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  nas 
been  consistent.  The  changes  that  have 
been  made  have  been  in  the  means  to  ac- 
complish the  end.  never  to  change  its  funda- 
mental purpose.  As  the  law  has  evolved  the 
Congress  has  sought  not  to  weaken  but  to 
strengthen;  not  to  open  loopholes  but  to 
close  them;  not  to  encourage  speculation  but 
to  stop  It  •  *  *.  Time  and  again  the  pur|Jose 
of  the  (original)  bill  was  declared  to  be  to 
provide  homes  on  the  arid  lands  of  the  West 
and  prevent  land  monopoly  and  specula- 
tion." 

2.  California  State  policy  Is:  Antlland 
monopoly 

Tlie  California  Supreme  Court,  Interpret- 
ing the  State  constitution  In  1891.  said: 
"In  view  of  such  declarations.  It  must  be 
manifest  that  all  lands  within  this  State 
should,  so  far  as  governmental  action  could 
accomplish  it  without  violating  private 
rights,  be  held  in  small  tracts,  and  constitute 
homes  for  its  owners.  No  narrow  construc- 
tion of  such  words  in  the  section  open  to 
construction — 'suitable  for  cultivation' — 
should  limit  this  policy. "  (Fulton  v.  BraH' 
nan.  88Cal.  454.455.) 

The  California  Supreme  Court,  interpret- 
ing State  policy  In  1960,  found  It  to  be  the 
same  as  Federal  policy:  "Certainly  there  is 
no  conflict  between  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  two  governments  •  ■*  *.  The  Federal 
Congress  •  •  •  has  determined  that  the  160- 
acre  limitation  is  a  basic  part  of  Federal 
policy.  The  State  legislature  has  adopted 
this  concept  as  State  policy  by  speciflcaliy 
authorizing  irrigation  districts  to  enter  -nto 
contracts  for  project  water  that  contain  the 
160-acre  limitation."  (Ii^anhoe  Irrigation 
District  v.  McCracken.  357  U.S.  275,  297.) 

3.  How  to  circumvent  Federal-State  aati-  . 
land  monopoly  policy. 

Step  1 .  Get  Congress  to  exempt  State  berv- 
Ice  area  from  Federal  law  and  policy.  Con- 
gress refused. 

Step  2.  Since  Congress  refused,  get  Execu- 
tive action  to  remove  Federal  law  from  tho 
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State  service  area.     Solicitor  Frank 
iipproved   the  removal  of  Federul 
the  State  service  area  on 
His  reason  was.  to  permit  State 

Step  3.  Get  the  State  leglslatli: 
the  law  that  would  apply  State  i  ol 
State    service    a^a.      The    State 
omitted  the  law. 

Step  4.  Now  in  process.    Irrigafi 
of  two  operations: 

1.  Delivering"' water  to  land  to 

2.  Removing  polluted  water  bj 
Secretary  Udall,  with  Solicitor 

proval.  freed  water  delivery  of 
land  monopoly  law  by  omitting 
State    contract.      Secretary    Uda 
Congress  for  $2  million  to  begin 
drain,  free  of  Federal  law. 

Solicitor  Barry  permitted 
to  circumvent  Federal  law.  not 
State  law  and  policy,  but  to  perfnit 
vention  of  State  policy. 

The  opinion  of  Solicitor  Barry  was 
thoroughly  analyzed,  and  expose  1.  in  Senate 
debates  on  April  2.  10,  and  May  4  1962  (Con- 
(iRESSiONAL  Record,  vol.  108.  pt.  1.  pp.  5687- 
5725:  vol.  108.  pt.  5.  pp.  6273-62^0;  vol.  108, 
pt  6.  pp.  7809-7814). 

Senator  Kuchel   quoted   "one 
part  of  Solicitor  Barry's  opinion, 
crucial  part  of  it,  on  April  2 
serves  special  analysis:  for  that 
quoted  here,  with  interlinear 

"Since  the  San  Luis  Act  and 
l.-imation  pKjIicy  do  not  require 
tion   of   Federal   acreage 
State  service  area  ' — 

Comment:  This  does  not  squar  ! 
alia:  ill  Congressional  refusal, 
to  e.xempt  the  State  service  ar 
Warren  Act;  providing  for 
operation,  and  applying  the 
under  this  form  of  cooperation 
agencies:  the  langtiage  of 
another  opinion  delivered  on 
describing  "national  reclamatio 
quite  other  terms  (see  below  1. 
"and  since  the  application  of  Fe  leral  law  to 
the  State  service  area  would  cla  ;h  with  an- 
other basic  national  policy  to  l«a  .e  the  State 
free  where  Federal  interests  ate  not  im- 
paired"— 

Comment :  This     reference     t  i 
basic  national  policy"  is  drawn 
out  of  thin  air.     Reclamation 
that  State  law  is  to  be  observed 
retary  of  the  Interior,  but  the  U. 
Court   has  s.iid   thr.t   this  does 
application  of  the  excess  land 
Irrig.  Dist.  v.  McCracken.  357 
liciLor  Barry  appears  to  say  that 
era!  policy  on  the  State  service  ai 
impairment  of  Federal  Interests. 
leave  the  State  free."  In  this 
to  leave  the  Sti;le  free  to  destroy 
icy.  as  set  in  the  California 
interpreted  by  the  California 
( supra  i. 

"I    have    concluded    that    Federal 
limitations  cio  not  apply  to  the  ! 
are.i   and    the   proposed   aEreem( 
Ltiis  may  be  sipned   by  you   in 
form."  M-36635.  December  26 

On  the  very  s.ame  day.  !n  a 
(M-36634*.  Solicitor  Barry  described 
ceis  land  law  and  policy.    He  sj  ok 
re-olve  of  the  Congress,  as  a  m|itter 
liberate  policy,  to  prescribe  by 
ures  aimed  specifically  at  the 
of  preexisting  large  holdings 
exLors    land    provisions    have 
1902  to  the  present,  the  purpose 
grcss  has  been  consistent.     The  ( 
'ha.-e  been  made  have  been  in 
acomplish  the  end,  never  to 
d.-imental  purpose.     As  the  law 
the  Congress  has  sought  not  to 
to  strengthen;  not  to  open  loopii 
close  them:  not  to  encourage  spe  ul 
to  stop  it  •   •   •.     Time  and  ags  in 
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to  provide  homes  on  the  arid  lands  of  the 
West  and  prevent  land  monopoly  and  specu- 
lation." Solicitor  Barry  quoted  assiu-ances 
given  Congress  by  Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming, 
in  1902,  that  "the  effect  of  the  bill  honestly 
administered,  would  be  to  make  individual 
homes  In  small  areas  and  would  most  effec- 
tually prevent  the  accumulation  of  large 
holdings  In  the  hands  of  speculators,  cattle 
Karons  or  sheep  kings." 

How  can  Solicitor  Barry  conclude.  In  light 
of  his  own  opinion,  that  circumvention  of 
Federal  excess  land  laws  is  not  an  impair- 
ment of  Federal   interests? 

Should  Congress  Appropriate  $10  Million 
To  Build  Westlands  Water  Distribution 
System? 

On  August  7.  1964.  25  Senators  voted,  or 
otherwise  indicated  their  opposition  to  an 
"Initial  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  to  begin 
public  construction  of  a  water  distribution 
system  at  Westlands,  because  of  failure  to 
observe  the  antimonopoly  provisions  of  rec- 
laihation  law  on  that  project. 

1.  At  top  levels,  officials  give  assurances 
that  the  excess  land  law  will  be  applied, 
seasonably  and  equitably.  High  officials  talk 
of  creation  of  family  farms  by  reclamation, 
sfnd  sometimes  refer  to  personal  family  farm 
fe.'vckground  by  way  of  giving  reassurance. 

2.  Top  officials,  however,  openly  propose  to 
exempt  project  improvement  of  ground  wa- 
ters from  the  excess  land  law,  and  to  apply 
the  law  to  surface  waters  only. 

'  3.  Neither  the  language  of  the  reclamation 
statute,  nor  the  logic  of  a  public  policy  ded- 
icated to  distributing  widely  the  publicly 
conferred  benefits  of  reclamation,  support 
administrative  exemption  of  groundwater 
improvement. 

4.  Seventy  percent  of  the  lands  to  be  ben- 
efited at  Westlands  are  ineligible  under  the 
law  to  receive  those  benefits.  A  single  land- 
owner, the  Southern  Pacific,  owns  120,000 
acres. 

5.  At  the  ground  level,  administrators 
abandon  the  original  conception  of  reclama- 
tion, that  it  should  provide  opportunity  for 
farm  boys  who  want  to  make  homes  of  their 
own  on  the  land,  without  benefit  of  any 
change  in  the  statute. 

6.  Now.  by  their  new  rules  for  divestiture 
of  excess  lands,  administrators  are  going  to 
accept  "corporations,  partnerships,  and  other 
business  entitits"  as  purchasers  of  excess 
lands  in  complinnce  with  law. 

7.  "Oppoitunity  '  is  to  be  diminished  fur- 
tjier  by  setting  up  a  restrictive  definition  of 
ownership  not  found  in  the  law,  and  con- 
trary to  its  plain  Intent.  Administrators  are 
going  to  permit*a  man  (or  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  business  entity)  to  "receive 
water"  for  his  excess  holdings  so  long  as  they 
are  not  located  in  the  same  water  district, 
that  Is.  he  may  own  excess  lands  in  other 
water  districts  on  the  same  project,  or  on 
other  projects. 

8.  Speculative  purchases  for  quick  turn- 
over, rather  than  for  stable  residence  and 
farm  operation,  are  to  be  facilitated  and 
encouraged  by  allowing  resale  without  spec- 
ulation controls  after  only  2  years. 

9.  Apparently  no  use  is  to  be  made  of  the 
facilities,  finances,  and  experiences  of  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  of  tiie  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  a  long 
record  of  assisting  qualified  persons  to  ac- 
quire farm  ownership,  notwithstanding  the 
common  avowed  purposes  of  the  FHA  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

10.  Some  of  the  methods  of  circumvent- 
ing the  excess  land  law  that  are  likely  to 
spread  soon  over  tlie  nearly  half  million 
acres  of  the  Federal  San  Luis  Service  area, 
can  already  be  glimpsed  at  Westlands.  The 
facts  come  from  a  source  believed  to  be  re- 
liable, and .  apparently  are  consented  to  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

11.  An  operator  of  perhaps  12,000  acres 
ii.wning  perhaps  7.500  acres  and  leasing  the 


rest),  has  already  placed  400  acres  or  so 
under  recordable  contract  In  compliance 
with  reclamation  law,  and  receives  stirface 
water  from  the  project  now. 

12.  Although  the  current  farming  pattern 
is  by  quarter  sections,  this  owner  has  placed 
blocks  of  40  acres  each  under  recordable 
contract,  checkerboarded  in  three  sections 
of  land.  Apparently  little  or  no  oversight 
is  exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  determine  whether  the  water  received  is 
applied  to  eligible  lands  only,  or  to  ineligible 
lands  as  well.  Apparently  little  or  no  con- 
trol is  exercised  over  the  quantity  of  water 
received  from  the  project.  An  observer  has 
said  that  in  about  6  weeks  time,  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  4  acre-feet  of  water  per  eligible 
acre  was  delivered  recently.  (The  aver.ige 
annual  water  duty  per  acre  in  Central  Valley 
is  only  2.6  feet.) 

13.  If  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
tinues to  accept  checkerboard  compliance 
throughout  the  half-million  acre  project 
area,  we  can  expect  soon  that  the  Federal' 
Government,  using  the  $10  million  proposed 
appropriation  and  others  to  follow,  will  be 
building  a  '  water  distribution  system 
area,  we  can  expect  throughout  San  Luis 
service  area  to  serve  as  few  acres  made 
eligible  by  recordable  contract  to  receive 
water  as  possible,  with  project  water  im- 
provement reaching  as  many  ineligible  acres 
as  possible,  and  with  circumvention  of  spec- 
ulation control  as  extensively  and  long  as 
possible. 

14.  San  Luis  landowners  have  been  mining 
ground  waters  by  pumping,  for  a  long  time. 
In  January  of  1965  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Interior  Department  to  spend  about  $3  mil- 
lion to  repair  damages  to  one  of  the  great 
Central  Valley  project  canals  that  passes 
through  the  San  Luis  area  ( westslde) ,  caused 
largely  by  land  subsidence  produced  by- 
pumping  ground  waters. 

15.  Since  about  1951  San  Luis  landowners 
have  been  benefiting  from  ground  water  Im-- 
provement  resulting  from  Federal  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Valley  project.  Their 
lands  lie  outside  organized  water  districts 
within  the  strict  limits  of  Central  Valley 
project.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
made  no  effort  either  to  collect  from  these 
landowners  by  CVP  benefits  or  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  excess  land  laws. 

16.  Now  the  San  Luis  area  has  been  made 
a  legal  part  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
area.  By  its  inclusion,  San  Luis  unit  re- 
ceives a  subsidy  from  CVP  estimated  by  the 
California  State  engineer  at  $90  million. 
This  subsidy  Is  in  addition  to  the  subsidy 
to  San  Luis  landowners  of  around  $1,000  per 
acre  of  interest-free  public  money. 

17.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  now  is 
ready,  apparently,  to  extend  14  years  of  non- 
enforcement  into  permanent  nonenforce- 
ment  of  antimonopoly  policy  and  law. 

18.  The  legal  device  for  enforcing  the  anti» 
monopoly,  speculation  control,  excess  land 
law  is  simple,  and  it  is  prescribed  by  statute, 
viz.,  execution  of  recordable  contracts  by 
owners  of  excess  lands  agreeing  to  comply 
with  the  law  in  return  for  the  right  to  re- 
ceive project  water. 

19.  The  timing  of  compliance  with  law 
by  execution  of  recordable  contracts  is  cru- 
cial to  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  controlling 
private  speculation  and  monopolization  of 
the  benefits  from  pub'ic  appropriations  and 
subsidies.  Yet  officials  of  the  Bure.iii  of 
Reclamation  and  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  ready,  apparently,  to  decline  responsi- 
bility for  themselves,  and  leave  the  timing 
entirely  to  the  discretion  and  interest  of 
owners  of  excess  lands — the  beneficiaries  of 
the  appropriations.  Meanwhile,  as  noted 
above,  officials  apparently  accept  partial  and 
checkerboard  compliance;  and  other  devices 
facilitating  the  extension  of  nonenforcement 
to  vast  acreages,  and  the  delay  in  compliance 
for  m.i.'iy  ycsrs  and  perhaps  permanently. 
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20.  For  some  reason  they  do  not  explain 
clearly  to  the  public,  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  Department  of  the  In- 
terior decline  to  exercise  now  the  legal  power 
they  concede  they  possess,  viz,  to  ask  excess 
landowners  to  execute  recordable  contracts 
in  order  to  qualify  their  lands  to  receive 
project  benefits.  Instead,  they  prepare  to 
extend  the  benefits  first.  Officials  appear  to 
be  uninfluenced  by  solid  precedents  for  re- 
quiring execution  of  contracts  prior  to  con- 
struction furnished  by  the  Congress  itself 
as  well  as  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
fi.mous  factfinders  report  on  reclamation 
of  1924.  They  appear  equally  unmoved  by 
the  specter  of  frustration  and  circumvention 
of  the  law  on  a  vast  scale  at  San  Luis — an 
inevitable  result  of  continuing  on  their 
present  collision  course  of  refusing  to  require 
execution  of  recordable  contracts  prior  to 
conferring  project  benefits. 

Query:  Since  it  has  proved  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  administer  land 
laws  under  pressures  from  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West  at  critical  periods  in 
the  past,  is  It  reasonable  to  expect  effective 
administration  of  water  law  there,  now? 

Note  on  the  record  of  the  past: 

The  year  1885:  At  that  time  the  new 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Department  de- 
scribed prior  administration  in  these  words: 
The  "land  department  has  been  very  largely 
conducted  to  the  advantage  of  speculation 
and  monopoly,  private  and  corporate,  rather 
than  in  the  public  Interest."  It  seems  that 
the  prevailing  idea  running  through  this 
office  and  thoee  subordinate  to  it  was  that 
the  Government  had  no  distinctive  rights  to 
be  considered  and  no  special  interest  to 
protect. 

The  year  1936:  In  that  year  the  historian, 
Paul  Wallace  Gates,  set  down  this  corrobo- 
rating verdict:  "The  land  reformers  reckoned 
too  lightly  with  the  astuteness  of  the  specu- 
lators who  in  the  past  had  either  succeeded 
^in  emasculating  laws  inimical  to  their  In- 
terests or  had  actually  flouted  such  laws  in 
tne  very  faces  of  the  officials  appointed  t<j 
administer  them  •  •  •.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  both  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field,  was  frequently  in  the  hands  of 
persons  unsympathetic  to  its  principle,  and 
Western  interests,  though  lauding  the  act, 
were  ever  ready  to  pervert  it." 

Query:  What  weight  can  fairly  be  given 
to  oJficial  assurances  that  reclamation  law 
is  being,  and  will  be  enforced  at  San  Luis? 
(Or,  indeed,  anywhere  else?) 

Query:  Has  the  time  arrived  when  fresh 
consideration  is  necessary,  of  the  interrelated 
problems  of  unlimited  labor  subsidies  (bra- 
ceros),  unlimited  crop  subsidies,  unlimited 
water  subsidies,  and  the  "family  farm."  con- 
servation— water  pollution  and  land  plan- 
ning— the  war  on  poverty? 

[From  the  California  Farmers.  June  19.  1965 1 

Bureau  Eases  Rules  for  Second  Di  Giorgio 

Sale 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
decided  to  allow  corporations,  partnerships, 
and  other  business  entitles  to  participate  In 
its  second  attempt  to  dispose  of  Di  Giorgio 
Fruit  Corp.'s  Sierra  Vista  Ranch  near  Delano. 

These  prospective  buyers,  excluded  In  the 
Federal  agency's  first  offering  last  fall,  will 
not  be  eligible  however,  until  July  15.  Until 
then,  only  individuals  and  faiplly  corpora- 
tions may  apply  for  any  of  the  30  sale  parcels 
remaining. 

Several  other  changes  in  terms  and  con- 
ditions have  also  been  incorporated  in  the  re- 
offering  of  the  prime  vineyard  land,  appar- 
ently In  an  effort  to  overcome  some  of  the 
leatures  objected  to  by  prospective  buyers 
Ust  fall,  reported  by  California  Farmer  Jan- 
uary 16,  1965. 

Only  one  unit,  a  67-acre  block  of  yoimg 
r.inperor  vines,  was  sold  In  that  offering,  leav- 


ing 4,356  acres  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  a  recordable  con- 
tract. In  exchange  for  the  right  to  use  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  water,  DI  Giorgio  Fruit 
Corp.  agreed  to  sell  its  "excess"  land  within 
10  years  at  prices  approved  by  the  Secretary 
or  give  him  power  of  attorney  to  sell  the 
property. 

Another  key  change  in  eligibility,  also  ef- 
fective July  15,  will  allow  an  applicant  to 
purchase  more  than  one  sale  unit  so  long  as 
he  (or  he  and  his  wife)  does  not  become  an 
excess  landowner  in  the  Delano-Earlimart 
Irrigation  District. 

Currently,  applications  will  only  be  ac- 
cepted for  one  sale  unit  from  a  family  (or 
family  corporation)  and  the  proposed  pur- 
case  must  not  make  the  buyer  the  owner  of 
more  than  160  acres  (320  for  man  and  wife) 
of  irrigable  land  within  all  areas  subject  to 
the  160-acre  provision  of  the  Federal  re- 
clamation laws.  After  July  15,  however,  eligi- 
bility will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  land 
owned  only  in  the  Delano-Earlimart  Irriga- 
tion District. 

Throughout,  the  period  of  the  second  offer- 
ing through  September  30,  applications  will 
be  considered  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Last  fall,  the  planned  procedure  was 
to  hold  applications  to  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod, then  conduct  a  drawing  among  eligible 
.applicants  if  there  was  more  than  one  apply- 
ing for  the  same  parcel. 

A  10-percent  deposit  must  accompany  an 
application  and  is  refundable  to  unsuccessful 
applicants.  The  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  must  be  paid  into  an  escrow  account 
within  60  days,  rather  than  the  30-day  period 
specified  in  the  first  offering.  This  60-day 
period  may  be  extended  if  the  buyer  can 
satisfy  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  that 
"due  diligence  has  been  exercised"  or  that 
the  escrow  will  be  closed  in  December  1965. 

Tlie  strict  "antispeculatlon"  provision  of 
the  first  sale  has  also  been  relaxed  somewhat. 
The  rules  now  read,  "For  a  period  of  2  years 
(rather  than  5)  from  the  date  the  applicant's 
deposit  is  placed  in  escrow,  no  sale  or  transfer 
of  title  to  any  of  these  units  shall  carry  the 
right  to  receive  water  or  service  from  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  unless  and  until  the  pur- 
chase price  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  sale  or  transfer  are  approved  in  writing 
by  the  Regional  Director  Region  2.  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  " 

Still  unchanged  is  the  incorporation  of  an 
agreement  covering  Joint  use  of  wells  and 
irrigation  systems  by  the  new  owners  of  18 
of  the  sale  units,  which  are  grouped  into 
8  well  units.  Ten  other  parcels  have  indi- 
vidual wells,  while  three  units  are  not  served 
by  well  water. 

The  sale  prices,  set  by  a  3-man  appraisal 
board  also  remain  the  same,  ranging  from 
$64,300  for  a  40-acre  parcel  to  $294,500  for 
a  prime  160-acre  vineyard. 

May  7.  1965. 
Re  your  letter  April  30. 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Paul:  If  by  any  stretch  I  could  re- 
port that  the  Interior  Department's  letter  on 
Westlands  (HoUmi  to  Taylor.  April  9)  and  the 
information  supplied  by  Reclamation  are 
"helpful,"  I  would  do  so.    But  I  cannot  do  so. 

In  cny  article  for  the  California  Law  Re- 
view (December  1964)  I  concluded  that  In- 
terior Is  engaged  in  "calculated  circumven- 
tion" of  the  excess  land  law  at  Westlands, 
and  documented  my  analysis.  Interior  sim- 
ply ignores  both  the  analysis  and  the  conclu- 
sion. Holum  repeats  that  he  Is  continuing 
on  the  course  I  condemned,  and  from  the 
White  House  Lee  White  reiterates  what  In- 
terior already  told  me,  adding  his  own  hope 
"that  the  continuing  objective  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  its  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  implement  the  provisions  of  Rec- 
lamation law  reasonably  and  equitably  will 


be  effectively  realized  in  the  Westlands  Water 
District  situation.'" 

Not  only  is  the  excess  land  law  being  cir- 
cumvented, but  the  water  service  contract 
reviewed  by  Congress  for  90  days  last  sum- 
mer is  now  altered  by  a  new  "operating  agfee- 
ment."  with  no  apparent  intention  of  send- 
ing the  alterations  back  to  Congress  for  re- 
view, but  rather  the  contrary,  i.e..  avoiding 
review  of  the  changes.  In  this  way  the  proce- 
dural requirements  of  section  8  of  the  San 
Luis  Act,  as  described  in  my  Lav;  Review  ar- 
ticle, are  also  being  circumvented. 

At  Westlands  (San  Luis  Federal  service 
area)  apparently  nothing  less  will  serve  to 
apply  the  excess  land  law  than  insistence  by 
Congress — 

1.  That  Interior  submit  for  90-day  review 
all  contracts,  operating  agreements,  letters, 
or  other  communications  relating  to  West- 
lands.  so  that  Congress  can  review  the  bti- 
reaucratic  alterations  made  subsequent  to 
the  original  review  last  year. 

2.  That  further  appropriation  of  funds  for 
construction  at  San  Luis  be  postponed  until 
Interior  asks  holders  of  excess  l^nds  to  ex- 
ecute recordable  contracts  now  in  order  to 
qualify  their  lands  to  receive  project  bene- 
fits, and  reports  the  response  to  Congress. 

Sacramento  River  water  diverters:  Tlie  ex- 
cess land  law  has  been  effectively  circum- 
vented on  the  Sacramento,  as  described  in 
California  Law  Review.  President  James  G. 
Patton  of  National  Farmers  Union  charged 
to  President  Johnson  last  summer  that  the 
bellwether  contract.  Glenn  Colusa  Irrigation 
District,  is  tainted  by  conflict-of-interest  in 
its  negotiation,  as  was  Dixon-Yates,  and 
therefore  should  be  invalidated.  Apparently 
the  Comptroller  General  is  now  auditing 
Glenn  Colusa  contract,  under  his  statutory 
mandate  which  requires  him  to  "specially 
report  to  Congress  every  expenditure  or  con- 
tract made  by  any  department  or  establish- 
ment in  any  year  in  violation  of  law"  (title 
31,  sec.  53c.  U.S.C).  He  did  not  invalidate 
the  earlier  Dixon-Yates  contract  on  grounds 
of  conflict-of-interest,  although  the  Supreme 
Court  later  did  so.     Questions: 

1.  Will  the  Comptroller  General  investigate 
to  determine  whether  the  charges  made  pub- 
licly that  Glenn  Colusa  contract  et  al.  violates 
the  excess  land  law  are  true?  Or  does  he  not 
include  its  violation  in  his  general  mandate 
to  report  contracts  "in  violation  of  law"? 

2.  Will  the  Comptroller  General  investi- 
gate the  public  charge  that  Glenn  Colusa  is 
invalid  by  reason  of  violation  of  conflict-of- 
interest  laws?  Apparently  not.  for  his  re- 
sponse to  one  inquiry  on  the  subject  is  the 
evasive  reply  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
responsible,  not  the  Comptroller  General,  for 
criminal  prosecution  under  conflict-of-inter- 
est statutes.  This  ignores  that  the  issue  on 
the  Sacramento  River  is  not  criminal  prose- 
cution, but  the  tainting  of  contracts.  The 
Supreme  Court  inv^dated  Di.xon- Yates  con- 
tract, although  no  T)ne  prosecuted  the  of- 
fending party  for  violation  of  conflict-of- 
interest  laws.  (The  man  involved  in  negoti- 
ation of  Glenn  Colusa  contract  is  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Elmer  F.  Ben- 
nett, involved  in  correspondence  with  you  a 
few  years  go  when  Fred  Seaton  was  Secretary 
nnl  Bennett  his  solicitor,  correspondence 
that  you  inserted  in  the  1958  Senate  Interior 
Committee  hearings  on  your   bill   S.    1425.) 

If  administrators  circumvent  the  law,  legis- 
lators allow  it  to  be  done,  and  Comptrollers 
General  ignore  violations  of  law,  provided 
the  laws  violated  are  conflict-of-intsrest  or 
excess  land  statutes,  and  standing  in  Fed- 
eral court  is  reserved  for  those  vraose  eco- 
nomic interests  are  adversely  affected,  then 
what  are  citizens  who  believe  in  the  values  of 
public  policy  and  observance  of  law  to  do? 

On  June  30,  1964,  Secretary  Udall  sub- 
mitted an  "acreage  limitation  policy  stud-" 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee.    He  advised  the  chairman.  Senator 
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Henry  M.  Jacksok,  that  "both 
the  executive  branch  have  on 
hibited  a  degree  of  concern  for 
land  owner  which  may  be  difficull 
t  ile  wiih  the  policies  embraced 
cess  iund  laws."  and  observ'ed  1 
"the    inevitiible    result    of 
benefits  on  some  anj  enforcing 
pUance  on  others  •  •  •  may  be 
sheer  accident  or  of  careful  plann 
advantage  of  the'  various  except!' 
acreage  limiuttion." 

Scu..tor  Jackson,  transmitting 
to  the  Interior  Committee,  spoke 
pation  of   the   extensive   hearings 
committee  will  undertake  at  the 
Eion  of  the  Congrecs."    Until  sucl 
he;^rings  can  be  held,  it  might 
consider  suspending  further 
and  authorizations  of  projects 
Is  substantial  evidence  pointing  U 
of   concern   for    the   excess-laud 
"careful  planning"  to  avoid  the  ac 
tation. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind 
copies  of  this  letter  to  a  few  of 
have   stood   stanchly   for   the 
excess  land  laws  in  the  past. 

Enclosure:  Some  notes  on  the 
lr,W. 

Sincerely,  > 

Pauls 
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Note  on  Excess  Land  Law.  Anal 
RENT   Situation — Suggestions 
To  Meet  It,  May  9,  1965 
1.  Westlands.  San  Luis  Federal  s 
Central  Valley  project,  California, 
Only  one  procedure — execution 
able    contracts    by    excess 
forces  the  excess  land  law  and 
lands  to  receive  reclamation 

The  legislative  representative 
tional  Grange  perceives  clearly  th  i 
for  Insistence  on  this  procedure 
simple     fact    is    thr.t    the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  fore 
wTite  the  building  of  large  water 
and    distribution    systems    for    a 
farmers  in  the  State  of  California, 
acre  limitations  are  going  to  be 
they  are   going  to   be   changed 
not   by    administrative   decree, 
legal    requirement    of   recordable 
before  the  construction  of  the  d 
system  ore   going  to  be  compliec 
there  will  not  be  funds  for  the 
of  the  distribution  systems."     ( 
letter.  Harry  L.  Graham  to  Jacit 
tor.  the  California  Farmer.  Mar. 

Although  admitting  to  Congre 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  power 
execution  of  recordable  contracts 
stnictlon.  Bureau   (and  Westland  ; 
ofBcials  stubbornly  resist  urgings 
execution  of  contracts  now.    The; 
allow  excess  landowners  to  wait 
more  years  to  decide  whether,  if 
will  execute  contracts.     Of  cours  < 
frustrate  the  law's  purposes  of 
portunity  for  farmers  and  con 
ulation;  also  It  will  allow  ineligib 
receive  the  benefits  of  ground  wate  : 
ment  from  the  San  Luis  project 
their    owners    with    an    option 
whether  these  benefits.  In  time 
ficient  so  they  need  never  execute 
contracts. 

This   procedure  of  Interior 
pounds  \Hiat  has  been  going-  on 
viz.,  receipt  of  projsct    water   by 
wcstslde   (San  Luis)   lands.    The 
no  distinction  between  surface 
water    improvement,    exempting 
from    application    of    the    excess 
Interior  officials  are  making  such 
tent  distinction.     (ESccoss  land  li 
lated  circumvention,  52  Callfornl 
view  978.)     CVP  was  undertaken  li 
thirties,  among  other  reasons,  to 
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Taylor. 
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CofigroES  and      falling  water  tables.     Completion  of  earlier 

ex-      units  of  CVP  (and  constructions  by  the  Army 

excess^      Engineers)   began  to  improve  ground  waters 

to  recon-     by    the    midfifties.     Pumping    by    westside 

the  ex-      (San  Luis)  landowners  has  nevertheless  cou- 

iher  that      tinued  to  lower  ground  water  tables,  mining 
large     the  water  supplies  to  an  extent  that  this  was 

igid  com-     used  as  jUEtification  for  appe.iling  to  Con- 
resu'it  of      gress  to  construct  San  Luis  unit  of  CVP  to 

ng  to  take      save  the  lands  from  return  to  sagebrush  and 

ns  to  the  desert.  The  steadily  increasing  pumping  has 
even  reversed  the  underground  flow  to  the 
east,  changing  it  to  the  west  where  their 
deep  well  pumps  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
During  these  years,  no  steps,  apparently,  have 
been  taken  by  Interior  to  requiyg  westside 
lands  to  be  qunlliied  by  their  owners  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  reclamation.  During 
these  years  the  mining  of  ground  waters  has 
produced  subsidence  of  a  great  CVP  struc- 
ture, the  Delta  Mendota  Canal,  reducing  its 
carrying  cap.icity.  As  recently  as  January 
27,  1965,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  let  a 
$3  pillion  contract  to  correct  this  condition 
on  the  Delta  Mendota  Canal,  caused  largely 
by  land  subsidence  caused  largely  by  mining 
of  ground  water  improved  by  CVP  project, 
received  by  lands  ineligible  under  reclama- 
tion law  to  receive  it. 

San  Luis  unit  proposes  to  raise  the  ground 
water  table  by  150  feet  reducing  pumping 
costs  and  improving  water  quality.  Failure 
to  require  recordable  contracts  now  will  per- 
mit continued  pumping  of  improved  ground 
waters  for  the  use  of  lands  ineligible  under 
reclpmation  law  to  receive  the  benefits  con- 

rvi;e  area,      lerred. 

Additionnl  note:  The  financial  benefit  to 
San  Luis  unit  from  Inclusion  In  CVP  has 
been^estlmated  by  California  State  Engineer 
Harvey  O.  Banks  at  $90  million.  This  bene- 
fit is  in  addition  to  the  benefit  of  around  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  interest-free  public 
funds:  the  benefits  from  Inclusion  as  part 
of  CVP  will  be  contributed  by  users  of  CVP 
power,  users  of  municipal  and  Industrial 
water,  and  CVP  users  of  irrigation — 1956 
Senate  Interior  Committee  hearings  on  S. 
173.  page  37. 
Recommended  t.ictlcs: 

1.  Refuse  to  allow  bureaucrats  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  alter  contracts  previ- 
ously reviewed  by  Congress  without  submit- 
ting the  alternations  and  Interpretations 
(Whether  in  new  contracts,  operating  agree- 
ments, or  letters)  to  Congress  for  review,  as 
required  by  section  8  of  the  San  Luis  Act  of 
1960,  for  a  period  of  90  days.  Insist  on  a 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee during  the  period  of  review. 

2.  Oppose  further  appropriation  for  con- 
struction of  Westlands  water  distribution 
system  unless  and  until  Interior  (a)  asks 
owners  of  excess  lands  on  the  San  Luis'  Fed- 
eral Service  Area  to  execute  recordable  con- 
tracts necess.iry  to  qualify  their  lands  to 
receive  project  benefits,  and  (b)  reports  the 
response  of  the  owners  of  excess  lands  to 
Congress  within,  s.^y,  6  months.  If  the 
Southern  Pacific,  for  example,  declines  to 
qualify  its  120.000  Ineligible  acres,  or  any 
part  of  them,  or  other  large  landowners  de- 
cline. Congress  can  decide  at  that  time 
whether  it  wishes  to  appropriate  more  In- 
tcrest-fpce  public  funds  to  construct  a  water 
distribution  system  for  their  benefit. 

Arirtona  and  southern  California:  The  ex- 
cess la:id  law  hns  gone  unenforced  In  Arl- 
com-      zona   for   50   years.      In    1949    Congressman 
for  years,     Donald  L.  Jackson  of  California  helped  to 
Ineligible     defeat  authorization  of  a  $1.8  billion  cen- 
aw  mrkcs      tral    Arizona   project   by   listing   the   excess 
ground      lands  prospectively  benefited,  and  stating  to 
the    latter      the  House:   "True,  the  Bureau  of  Reclahia- 
land    Ip.w.      tion  says  that  the  160-acre  law  will  be  en- 
i  nonexis-      forced  If  the  Arizona  project  is  built.     But 
w:    calcu-      wo  know  that  this  law  never  has  been  en- 
Law  Re-      forced  there.     Tliere  is  no  reason  t<>.  bellev% 
.  tlie  mid-      it  will   be  enforced  In  the  ftiture.     Rather, 
ounteract     there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  It  will 
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not  be  enforced."  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  95,  pp.  10126  fl.) 

Reginald  L.  Kiiox,  chief  counsel  for  Im- 
perial Irrigation  District,  recently  expressed 
his  view  that,  if  the  Interior  Department  is 
correct  in  Its  recent  declaration  that  the 
excess  land  laws  apply  to  Imperial  Valley, 
Calif.,  where  they  have  gone  nonenlorced  for 
30  years,  then  the  excess  land  laws  apply 
also  to  l.inds  served  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  from  the  Colorado  River  in 
southern  California. 

"If  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  Frank 
Barry  is  correct,  it  also  applies  to  all  areas 
receiving  water  from  the  Colorado  River,  in- 
cluding land  in  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict which  supplies  water  to  some  extreme- 
ly large  holdings  on  the  coast.  According  to 
Knox,  there  has  never  been  any  reference  to 
tliat  area,  but  if  the  opinion  is  correct,  it 
would  necessarily  apply  there  also."  (Disf- 
trlct  News,  Imperial  Irrigation  District. 
Feb.  1965,  p.  1.) 

Recommended  tactic:  Scrutinize  with  care 
as  to  compliance  with  the  excess  land  laws, 
any  projects  such  as  the  Lower  Colorado 
Basin  project  that  may  be  proposed  for  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress. 

August  20,  1965. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  You  are  at  liberty 
to  use  the  letter  of  August  19,  1965,  to  me. 
signed  by  Acting  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion N.  B.  Bennett,  in  any  way  yoti  see  fit, 
or  to  arrange  for  its  use  by  Senators  Doug- 
las, Morse,  Proxmire.  or  whoever  may  handle 
the  opposition  to  the  proposed  $2  million 
appropriation  for  a  federally  constructed 
"interceptor  drain"  (which  may  or  may  not 
be  used  for  the  stated  purpose),  it  now 
appears  from  the  statements  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  House  and  from  spokes- 
men for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  note  an  emphasis.  In  the  attached  wire, 
upon  items  for  construction  of  both  West- 
lands  Water  District  water  distribution  sys- 
tem and  San  Luis  Drain. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Memorandum 
(More  on  San  Luis  interceptor  drain — $2 
million  appropriation — which  may  turn  out 
not  to  be  an  interceptor  drain  constructed 
by  the  Federal  Government — but  maybe — 
but  maybe  will  turn  out  to  be  a  State-con- 
structed master  drain.) 

Re   letter,  N.   B.   Bennett,   Acting   Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation,  to  Paul  S.  Taylor. 
August   19.   1965,  responding  to  an  in- 
quiry from  PST,  asking  who  would  con- 
struct the  drain,  and  would  the  excers 
land  laws  apply,  or  not  apply. 
Perhaps  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  Ben- 
nett response  indicates  the  basis  on  which 
proponents  of  $2  million  for  the  San  Luis 
drain  now  would  seek  to  reply  to  a  point  of 
order,  that  the  appropriation  lacks  authori- 
zation  by  Congress.     It  should   bo   studied 
from  that  point  of  view. 

Bennett  admits  that  a  master  drain  to  be 
built  by  the  State  may.  or  may  not,  be  con- 
structed. The  appropriation  comes  first,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  claims  the  right 
to  pick  either  alternative  named  in  the  act 
of  1960,  and  to  change  the  selected  alterna- 
tive at  any  time,  even  after  tellipg  Congress 
that  the  alternative  might  not  be  the  one 
finally  chosen.  The  Bureau,  in  other  words, 
still  does  not  know  which  it  will  be — Inter- 
ceptor drain  or  master  drain.  "But  it  knows 
clearly  what  the  issue  Is,  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
cess land  law. 

Congress  made  the  initial  San  Luis  appro- 
priation, conditioned  upon  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  "that  the  United  States  would 
construct  the  San  Luis  intercep'.or   c^ralii." 
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And   that  condition  was  prescribed   by   the 
1960  law  itself. 

Now  the  Secretary  wants  the  money,  for 
either  alternative,  to  be  chosen  at  any  time 
by  himself  and  changed  at  will.  He  wants  to 
ask  for  money  for  the  interceptor  drain  and 
ire  free,  at  his  option,  to  use  the  money,  In- 
stead, ior  a  State-constructed  master  drain. 
With  no  contract  from  the  State  before  Con- 
gress, or  even  concluded  as  to  negotiation 
between  the  State  and  the  Secretary. 

The  amount  of  obligation  the  Secretary 
expects  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  is 
•to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  drainage 
/capacity  for  the  Fet'.eral  service  area."  To 
drain  the  Federal  service  area  all  the  way  to 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean'  Secretary  Udall  told 
the  House  on  AprU  14.  1965,  that  "The  per- 
manent solution  may  be  running  a  drain  out 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  may  Involve  de- 
Ballnization"  (House  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation for  1966,  pt.  2.  p.  5) . 

Note  on  Secretary's  testimony  on  April  14, 
1965,  urging  economic  reasons  for  immediate 
construction  of  the  drain :  "Undue  delay  will 
cost  the  State  and  Faderal  Government  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  in  unearned 
revenues — otherwise  payable  for  water  de- 
liveriej." 

Comment:  The  Secretary  is  not  only  un- 
concerned that  revenues  for  water  deliveries 
are  to  be  restricted  to  only  30  percent  of  the 
potential  market  (because  only  30  of  the 
lands  are  eligible  to  receive  the  deliveries); 
he  resists  stoutly  any  suggestion  that  he 
must  8sk  all  excess  landowners  now  to  qual- 
ify theJ-  lands,  because  they  will  receive 
ground  water  deliveries  contrary  to  law.  So 
he  IB  concerned  with  the  market,  but  not  to 
expand  it  for  financial  reasons.  Clearly,  his 
sense  of  urgency  is  dictated  by  desire  to  ac- 
commodate the  desires  of  excess  landowners 
to  delay  Indefinitely  any  act  of  compliance 
with  law. 

The  State  shows  no  sense  of  financial 
urgency  for  revenues.  The  act  was  passed  in 
1960.  Now,  5  years  later,  no  contract  has 
been  concluded,  but  merely  is  in  process  of 
negotiation, 
August  20,  1965. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Washington,  DC.  August  19,  1965. 
Mr.  Paul  S.  Taylor, 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor:  Your  letter  of  July  2  to 
Secretary  Udall  requested  information  as  to 
plans  for  construction  of  the  San  Luis  inter- 
ceptor drain  and  also  inquired  as  to  the  ap- 
plication thereto  of  the  excess  land  provi- 
sions of  Federal  reclamation  la-w.  To  answer 
your  questions,  first,  a  point  of  clarification. 

Under  section  1  of  the  San  Luis  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  June  3,  1960  (74  Stat.  156),  pro- 
vision was  made  for  either  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  State  of  California  master 
drain  as  outlined  in  bulletin  No.  3  of  the 
California  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
or  for  construction  of  the  San  Luis  inter- 
ceptor drain  designed  to  meet  the  drainage 
requirements  of  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit 
only.  Because  the  State  had  not  given  the 
assurances  that  it  would  build  the  master 
drain,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a 
letter  dated  January  9.  1962,  indicated  to 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  would 
construct  the  San  Luis  Interceptor  drain. 

In  the  past  year,  however,  the  State  of 
California  has  given  the  assurances  required 
by  the  statute  that  It  will  construct  and 
operate  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  master  drain. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  Federal  financial 
participation  and  use  of  the  State  drain  are 
now  being  negotiated.  If  such  negotiations 
are  successfully  concluded,  no  San  Luis  In- 
terc'?ptor  drain  will  be  built;  instead,  the 
United  States  will  participate  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  State's  San  Joaquin  Valley  mas- 
ter drain  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 


drainage    capacity    for    the   Federal    service 
area. 

The  $2  million  included  in  the  pending 
fiscal  year  1966  public  works  appropriation 
bill  is  for  such  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  preconstruction  investigations  and 
land  acquisitions  for  the  southerly  end  of 
the  State  drain,  anticipating  commencement 
of  construction  in  fiscal  year  1967.  That  the 
$2  million  appropriation  is  intended  as  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  State  constructed, 
owned,  and  operated  drain  was  clearly 
pointed  out  In  our  testimony  to  the  Con- 
gi-ess  (hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  87th  Cong., 
1st  sess,  pt.  2,  p.  193,  1965). 

In  respect  to  the  application  of  the  excess 
land  provisions  of  reclamation  law,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Federal  San  Luis 
unit  service  area  will  be  subject  to  those  laws 
because  it  will  be  served  by  federally  financed 
facilities.  In  respect  to  the  State  service 
areas  served  by  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  mas- 
ter drain,  the  excess  land  laws  are  not  appli- 
cable. This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  M-36635,  dated  December  26. 
1961  (68  I.D.  412),  which,  in  discussing  the 
same  problem  as  to  the  joint  use  water  de- 
livery facilities  serving  the  Federal  San  Luis 
unit  service  area  as  well  as  State  areas,  held 
that  the  excess  land  laws  were  not  applicable 
to  the  State  service  areas  served  by  the  Joint 
use  water  delivery  facilities.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  reasons  for  the  conclusiwi  reached 
in  that  opinion  apply  equally  to  the  State 
service  areas  served  by  the  State's  master 
drain. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  fxirther  assistance  to 
you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

N.  B.  Bennett, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

California  Labor  Federation. 

AFL-CIO, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  20, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
The  Vise  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO, 
representing  nearly /1 .5  million  workers  in 
this  State,  has  al^>ys  supported  the  Nation's 
basic  reclamation  law.  Now  this  support  is 
threatened  by  the  actions  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment regarding  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict contract  and  the  San  Luis  drain  project. 
Reclamation  law  U  being  subverted  in  favor 
of  large  landholders  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  family  farms.  We  regard  the  Westlands 
contract  as  a  turning  point  in  the  historic 
retreat  from  the  original  purposes  of  recla- 
mation law. 

Understand  there  will  be  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Nelson  regarding  the  $10 
million  Westland  appropriation  next  Tues- 
day; amendment  would  strike  appropriation 
until  recordable  contracts  are  signed.  We 
support  this  action  completely.  Urge  you 
use  your  good  offices  to  request  Democratic 
Senators  support  this  amendment  and  that 
the  Senate  write  the  necessary  and  responsi- 
ble legislative  history  in  this  matter.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  reassure  historic  sup- 
porters of  reclamation  law  that  the  intent  of 
said  law  is  not  to  be  subverted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Thos.  L.  Pitts, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 

July  28.  1964) 

The   Great   California   Water    Giveaway — 

Hug^    Federal    Water    Project   Contract 

Now    Before    Congress    Would    Benefit 

Large  Landholders  Scme  $1,000  an  Acre 

(By  Richard  C.  Klenltz) 
California  water  problems  have  a  way  of 
becoming  national  issues.     A  recent  one  baa 
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exploded  into  accusations  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  windfaU  in  Irrigation  water  to  large 
landholders  in  the  highly  productive  San 
Joaquin  Valley — $120  million  in  one  case. 

The  terms  "water  rustling,"  "giveaway," 
"unjust  enrichment"  and  "evasive  double 
talk"  have  been  applied  to  a  contract — now 
awaiting  congressional  approval — to  dis- 
tribute water  to  352.000  acres  In  Fresno  and 
Kings  Counties  from  the  104-mlle  San  Luis 
Canal. 

At  stake  in  the  argument  Is.  the  effective- 
ness of  safeguards  provided  by  the  1902  Rec- 
lamation Act  which  limits  Federal  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  irrigation  water  to  160  acres  for 
an  individual  owner  or  320  acres  for  man 
and  wife.  Under  the  contract,  holders  of  ex- 
cess land  would  be  required  to  sign  contracts 
before  getting  water,  agreeing  that  they 
would  dispose  of  extra  land  within  10  years. 

PUMP  WITHOUT  paying 

Critics  protest  that  since  1944  excess  land- 
holders in  the  valley  have  hoped  to  get  water 
*-om  the  costly  Central  Valley  water  project 
without  signing  contracts,  expecting  that 
the  new  surface  water  distributed  by  the 
project's  canals  would  recharge  undrtgroxmd 
supplies  out  of  which  they  could  pump 
without  paying. 

A  California  State  senator  was  quoted  as 
saying  in  the  1940's  that  the  project  could 
not  be  operated  without  replenishing  the 
underground  supply  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  excess  landholders  not  to  bene- 
fit from  it. 

George  Ballis.  secretary  of  the  Western 
Water  &  Power  Users  Council,  testified  at  a 
U.S.  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  hearing 
presided  over  by  Senator  Nelson,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  on  Jvily  8.     He  said: 

"They  (the  excess  landholders)  will  never 
sign  unless  the  Federal  Government  hns 
some  strong  muscle  to  make  them  sign.  It 
has  the  muscle  before  the  distribution  sys- 
tem is  built.  It  will  lose  the  muscle  as  soon 
as  construction  starts." 

Congress  has  until  August  10  under  90-day 
"legislative  oversight"  to  disapprove  the 
$157  million  contract  with  Westlands  water 
district  for  Federal  construction  of  distribu- 
tion and  drainage  collection  facilities — some 
713  miles  to  individual  farms,  .to  be  repaid 
over  40  years. 

Senator  Nelson  demanded  that  the  con- 
tract be  rejected.  Labor  unions,  the  National 
Farmers'  Union  and  the  Grange  demand  that 
excess  land  contracts  be  signed  prior  to  con- 
struction and  that  Federal  control  of  all  the 
underground  water  not  be  relinquished. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  pressed  for 
the  acreage  limitation  in  the  1902  act — his 
initial  conservation  measure — to  prevent  land 
speculation  and  monopoly. 

Nelson  said  the  proposed  contract  would 
replenish  depleted  wells  and  unjustly  enrich 
large  landowners,  who  could  use  it  without 
signing  contracts. 

SEVENTY  percent  OF  AREA  IS  EXCESS 

Senator  Kuchel,  Republican,  of  California, 
replied  that  the  advantages  to  small  land- 
owners would  far  outweigh  windfalls  to  the 
large  owners — but  70  percent  of  the  area  is 
in  excess  land  holdings. 

The  Reclamation  Bureau  affirms  that  re- 
plenishment of  underground  sources  would 
be  "unavoidable,"  In  distributing  surface 
water.  It  also  pointed  out  a  need  for  legis- 
lation to  make  the  acreage  limitation  more 
practically  ■  applicable.  An  Interior  depart- 
ment lawyer  said  he  "probably  would  cheer" 
if  Congress  were  to  require  signing  in  ad- 
vance. 

A  land  company  owned  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Is  the  largest  owner  in  the 
Westlands  project,  with  120,000  acres  which 
it  leases  to  other  operators.  With  the  sub- 
sidy to  the  project  estimated  basically  at 
$1,000  an  acre,  its  windfall  would  amount  to 
$120  mlllloD. 
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The   project  got  underway  In 
Congress  authorized   an  agreemint 
struct  and  operate  the  $400  mllll  m 
unit   of    the   Central   Valley   waier 
project,  the  first  such  Federal 
with  55  percent  to  be  advanced 
First  water  storage  in  the  San 
is  scheduled  for  1967. 

The  Federal  service  area  inclildes 
acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  va 
Mendota  and  Kettleman  City,  w 
as  the  principal  contractor — 391 
which  352.000  is  irrigable. 
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POUR    HUNDRED    WELLS 

The   water   is   needed   to   su 
wells   in   the   area.     Last   year 
contract  was  executed  for  1.008 
of  water  a  year  for  10  years,  with 
obligated  to  pay  for  738.000  acre  ■ 
after  that,  and  an  additional   1 
feet  if  the  grqund  water  does  noi 
recharging.     (This  is  interpreted 
an  intention  to  recharge.) 

The  price  is  $7.50  at  canalsi^e 
service,   plus   50   cents   for 
are  for  water  from  400  of  the 
eluded  in  the  distribution  with 
striction.  which  does  not  apply  t( 

A  California  State  grange  spoke  sma 
the  contract 'full  of  holes.     He 
while  the  United  States  insisted 
form  in  its  foreign  aid  progran^ 
tract  would  f>eeze  large  land  hoi 
central  valley. 

Grange  Master  J.  Blaine  Quin; 
may   expect  that  after   10  years 
landholders  will  he  given  a  genti 
wrist,  forgiven  their  transgressii 
additional  water  at  far  below 

An  effort  to  exempt  the  State 
from    acreage   restrictions    was 
Congress  in  1960.    Senator 
crat.  of  Wisconsin,  helped 
strictlons   then   and   in   other 
on    it.      However,    Angus    McDoiJald 
Farmers'  Union  said  Interior 
decided  to  sign  a  contract  that 
exemption    although   the    Atton^ey 
expressed  doubts  as  to  its  legali 

One  opponent   asked.   "Has 
fallen  into  a  trap?" 
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Quinn  commented.  "Having  failed 
Inate  the   ICO-acre  limitation   bj 
action,    the    Interior    Departmer  t 
tempts  to  repeal  it  by  administrative 

Ballls  pointed  out  that  voting 
lands  district  was  on  the  basis 
valuation  and  that  all  seven  d 
resented  excess  holdings. 

Senator  Nelson  called  the 
stipulating  "unavoidable"  recharji 
esty.     He  said  its  origin  could 
a  bureau  counsel  and  not  the 
gress  and   that  a  careful  review 
clear  violation  of  the  law. 


[From   the   Milwaukee    (Wis.) 
Oct.  18,  19641 
Nelson  Helps  Block  Irric.^tion 
(By  Richard  C.  Kienitz 


desi  rlbes 


(Note. — Rural  church  and  farm 
cently  appealed  to  Senator  Gatlc  rd 
of  Wisconsin,  to  bl(x;k  a  muItimi|lion 
water    project     In    California 
claimed  would  enrich  large  landholders 
hurt    farm    families.     Reluctant!  f 
Nelson  accepted  the  challenge, 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
the  Journal  calls  "a  significant 
Nelson  personally.") 

A  Catholic  priest,  a  University  ol  California 
■professor,  labor  unions,  farm  or  ;anlzations 
and  a  Wisconsin  Senator  appar  jntly  have 
won  their  fight  to  forestall  a  potei  tial  multi- 
million-dollar windfall  to  big  1  mdholders 
under  a  California  Irrigation  wat(  r  contract. 

The  Interior  E)epartment  has  decided  to 
completely  review  ana  renegotiate  a  contract 
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to  provide  a  million  acre-feet  of  water  a  year 
to  supplement  wells  in  the  Westlands  Water 
District  In  California's  fruit-  and  vegetable- 
growing  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Critics  of  the  contract,  vigorously  assisted 
in  recent  months  by  Senator  Nelson,  Demo- 
crat of  Wisconsin,  contended  that  it  would 
enrich  large-scale  landholders  who  had  no 
intention  of  complying  with  acreage  limita- 
tions of  the  1902  Reclamation  Act. 

ACREAGE   LIMITED 

Father  J.  L.  Vizzard.  Washington,  director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence, said  the  revisions  proposed  by  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  gave  promise  that  what 
he  called  years  of  drift  and  evasion  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  would  be  ended. 

Water  and  land  monopoly  would  be  pre- 
vented, he  said,  and  promise  given  to  preser- 
vation of  the  family-size  farm.  It  was  a 
significant  victory  for  Nelson  personally. 

The  Reclamation  Act  limits  Federal  Irriga- 
tion water  to  160  acres  for  an  Individual 
owner  or  320  acres  for  a  man  and  wife.  In 
the  Westlands  district.  70  percent  of  the 
352.000  Irrigable  acres  is  owned  by  large 
landholders,  such  as  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, which  leases  Its  120,000  acres  to  private 
operators. 

Under  the  contract,  holders  of  excess  land 
would  be  required  to  agree  to  dispose  of  their 
extra  acres  within  10  years  In  order  to  get 
surface  water.  But  It  also  noted  that  re- 
plenishment of  wells  under  the  new  contract 
would  be  unavoidable,  under  a  policy  estab- 
lished in  1949. 

Nelson  called  this  unavoidable  clause  a 
travesty.  His  allies  argued  that  if  the  $157 
million  distribution  and  collection  system 
was  completed  before  the  contracts  were  ob- 
tained, the  big  holders  could  choose  not  to 
take  surface  water  and  benefit  from  the  re- 
plenlsnment  of  their  400  wells.  Such  a  wind- 
fall was  estimated  at  $1,000  an  acre — $120 
million  for  Southern  Pacific  alone. 

The  renegotiation  plan  approved  this 
month  by  Interior  Secretary  Udall  includes: 

Deletion  of  reference  to  a  need  for  addi- 
tional water  to  replenish  ground  sources. 

Deletion  of  the  unavoidable  clause. 

Limitation  of  the  supply  of  surface  water 
to  the  amount  actually  needed  and  pumping 
10  to  15  percent  of  this  amount  from  under- 
ground to  equalize  replenishment  received  by 
wells. 

Application  of  a  tax  for  repayment  of  the 
construction  cost  at  the  highest  possible  rate, 
and  using  part  of  It  to  keep  the  charge  for 
surface  water  at  the  lowest  possible  rate 
until  owners  dispose  of  excess  land. 

Congress  authorized  the  $400  million  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  central  valley  water  trans- 
fer project  in  1960.  It  was  the  first  such 
Federal-State  project,  with  the  State  to  pay 
55  percent,  and  Involves  the  largest  repay- 
ment contract  ever  negotiated  by  the 
Reclamation  Bureau. 

The  Federal  service  area  between  Mendota 
and  Kettleman  City  includes  500.000  acres 
with  391,000  in  the  Westlands  District.  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  was 
one  of  a  group  of  Senators  who  made  certain 
that  the  160-acre  limitation  was  applied  to 
the  area. 

coalition  seeks  HELP 

Nelson  as  a  mldwesterner,  was  not  aware 
of  the  significant  Issues  Involved  in  the  West- 
lands  contract  until  It  was  presented  this 
year  for  legislative  review. 

When  Prof.  Paul  Taylor  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Farmers  Union,  National  Grange, 
and  AFL-CIO  went  to  his  office  for  help  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
he  told  them  he  thought  others  might  serve 
them  better. 

They  persuaded  Nelson  that  he  was  the 
last  hope  for  blocking  the  contract,  and  he 
got  himself  named  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate. 

When  the  House  approved  the  construction 
and  repayment  contract  and  the  Senate  In- 


terior Committee  took  no  action  to  stop  it. 
Nelson  carried  the  fight  to  the  Senate  floor 
against  powerful  western  Interests,  tangling 
In  debate  with  Senator  Kuchel,  Republican, 
of  California.  Nelson  asked  that  $1,500,000 
to  begin  construction  be  cut  from  the  appro- 
priations bill,  but  he  lost.  57  to  23. 

Then  the  coalition  bombarded  the  Interior 
Department  with  pleas.  Finally,  on  October 
7,  Udall  approved  the  Reclamation  Bureau's 
amendments  to  the  service  contract. 

Under  terms  of  disposed  contracts,  the  In- 
terior Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell  excess 
lands  If  the  owner  does  not  within  10  years. 
This  year  the  Department  took  Its  first  major 
step  In  this  direction,  offering  for  sale  4.400 
acres  of  the  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp..  In  the 
Delano-Earlimart  Irrigation  District. 

F.ither  Vizzard  considers  this  a  pioneering 
step.  He  also  notes  that  the  Department  h.as 
shown  a  desire  to  more  closely  enforce  acre- 
age limitations  in  the  Imperial  Valley  where 
"for  30  years  the  law  has  been  flouted." 

•  Our  Westlands  coalition  must  now  direct 
Its  efforts  In  that  direction,"  he  said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry  ever  to  di.s- 
agree  with  my  very  good  and  able  friend 
the  .senior  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel]  .  But  on  the  question  before 
the  Senate,  we  agree  to  disagree.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  has  been  a  crystal- 
lization of  attitude  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Senate,  but  that  does  not 
make  it  correct.  I  stand  on  all  my  op- 
position in  the  past  and  my  opposition 
today,  as  represented  by  the  material 
that  I  have  requested  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  saying 
that  even  if  the  excess  landowners  in 
that  area  refused  to  take  water,  they 
will  benefit  from  this  project,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  water  table  will  rise 
and  rise  substantially  and  the  cost  of 
pumping  will  be  reduced.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  an  effort  is  made  to  collect  for  that 
bsnefit  by  charging  fees,  it  is  extremely 
diflBcult  to  administer  such  a  program 
in  such  a  way  so  that  the  small  land- 
owners— the  160-acre  landowners — are 
not  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they 
might  have  to  divest  themselves;  and 
not  only  will  the  purpose  of  the  160-acrc 
limitation  be  frustrated,  but  the  res'il'. 
will  be  that  the  small  landowners  them- 
selves will  be  destroyed,  and  the  result 
might  also  conceivably  be  that  this  im- 
mensely expensive  project  might  end 
with  nothing  but  excess  landowners. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  that  there  i.s 
a  grave  danger  that  an  excess  landown- 
er might  receive  a  substantial  subsid.v 
from  the  program  by  the  restoration  of 
the  water  level. above  the  Corcoran  clay 
in  the  Central  Valley  district.  I  believe 
that  there  is  also  a  serious  problem  in 
collecting  sufficient  money  to  pay  tho 
annual  principal  on  the  loan  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  method  fol- 
lowed is"  to  charge  a  certain  amount  per 
acre-foot  of  water,  and  then,  if  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  at  the  time  the  pay- 
ment is  due.  sufficient  money  has  not 
been  raised  as  a  consequence  of  charges 
per  acre-foot,  an  ad  valorem  tax  is  levied 
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against  the  propeity  owners  in  the  whole 
Westlands  district,  whether  they  are  ac- 
cepting surface  water  or  not. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  being  equi- 
table about  the  airangement,  because  the 
taxes  are  levied  in  accordance  with  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  land,  which 
varies  greatly  depending  upon  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land;  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  land  varies  greatly  because 
a  crop  grown  on  that  land  might  be  al- 
falfa worth  $40,  $50,  or  $100  per  acre; 
some  fruits  and  vegetables  might  pro- 
duce at  least  $1,000  an  acre. 

So  the  whole  issue  of  who  is  going  to 
pay  what  ought  to  be  decided  in  advance 
by  requiring  recordable  contracts.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  why 
a  sufBcient  number  of  excess  landown- 
ers should  not  be  required  to  sign  record- 
able contracts  to  guarantee  that  the  an- 
nual payments  for  the  surface  water  fur- 
nished will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  prin- 
ciple on  the  loan  that  is  being  made  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  cannot  see  why  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road or  any  number  of  holders,  including 
Kern  County  Land  Co. — which,  inci- 
dentally, holds  in  the  whole  Central  Val- 
ley 231,000  acres — do  not  express  their 
intent  by  signing  recordable  contracts 
and  coming  under  the  contract  agree- 
ment. If  they  want  water,  why  do  they, 
not  sign  contracts?  I  have  been  ask- 
ing that  one  question  for  a  solid  year; 
and  before  I  raised  the  question,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse]  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Doug- 
las] weie  raising  it.  I  should  like  to 
have  it  answered  sometime  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior never  answered  the  question  at  our 
hearings.  We  can  still  have  the  whole 
project  and  avoid  the  chance  of  unjust 
emichment  or  discrimination  against 
the  small  landowners  by  having  record- 
able contracts  signed  in  advance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  argued  that  in  the 
4  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this  is- 
sue arose,  excess  landowners  have  signed 
precisely  one  recordable  contract  on  a 
relatively  small  holding.  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  and  Kern  County  Land 
Co.  have  signed  none  at  all. 

Certainly  what  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  NelsonI  is  arguing 
for  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world  to 
me.  If  today  there  is  a  reclamation  law 
that  makes  sense,  and  if  it  is  to  be  en- 
forced so  as  to  provide  benefits  for  160- 
acre  landowTiers,  and  not  provide  subsi- 
dies to  huge  landowners,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  sensible,  and  I 
commend  him  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  record  show  that  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  There  are  no  reclama- 
tion projects  in  Wisconsin,  but  I  have 
supported  evei-y  reclamation  project 
that  has  come  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  intend  to  continue  to  sup- 
port reclamation  projects.  I  am  speak- 
ing as  a  friend  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  of  the  philosophy  and  idea 
of  rcc'jTn^ticn.    I  should  di?!ike  to  have 


those  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  recla- 
mation kill  a  program  which  has  done  so 
much  for  this  counti-y.  But  if  they  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  procedures  they  are 
following,  they  will  turn  a  fair  share  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  against 
reclamation.  If  only  once  there  is  a 
unjust  emichment  of  a  wealthy  land- 
owner, about  which  Congress  can  do 
nothing,  once  the  distribution  system  has 
been  built,  we  may  do  serious  damage 
to  reclamation  projects  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purpose  of 
information,  I  ask  this  question:  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  please  illustrate 
how  the  signing  of  contracts  by  large 
landowners  will  eliminate  the  problem  in 
the  subsidy  which  it  is  said  will  come  into 
existence  if  they  do  not  sign? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  will  not  eliminate 
the  subsidy  program  at  all.  The  subsidy 
consists  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  re- 
quirement to  pay  any  interest.  I  did  not 
get  out  my  pencil  and  figure  this,  but 
calculating  roughly,  out  of  my  head,  I 
would  .guess  that  on  a  40-year  repay- 
ment contract  on  a  $500  million  loan,  we 
must  be  talking  about  between  $300  mil- 
lion and  $400  million  in  interest  subsidy, 
depending  upon  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  3  or  4  percent.  That  constitutes 
the  subsidy. 

The  law  that  Congress  passed  was  clear 
that  while  water  subsidies  would  be  pro- 
vided, the  laj\'  was  also  clear  that  sub- 
sidized water  would  not  be  provided  to 
a  landowner  who  held  in  excess  of  160 
acres;  or,  if  a  married  couple,  man  and 
wife,  twice  160  acres. 

If  an  owner  of  substantially  excess  land 
is  able  to  avoid  coming  under  the  pro- 
gram and  accepting  surface  water,  and 
if  he  is  pumping  water  from  below  Cor- 
coran clay  belt,  at  450  feet,  and  to  irrigate 
and  make  a  profit  now,  and  if  the  water 
table  is  raised  from  350  to  450  feet,  thus 
substantially  reducing  the  pumping  costs, 
it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  large 
excess  landholder  will  get  great  benefit 
from  the  recharging  of  aquifers  under- 
neath his  own  land,  because  it  is  all  a 
part  of  one  big  water  table.  If  that  hap- 
pened, and  the  Government  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  him  to  pay  for  the 
percolation  of  that  water  below  the  water 
table,  it  would  be  a  subsidy. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Government, 
Congress  ought  to  say,  "We  like  the  pro- 
gram, we  will  be  glad  to  subsidize  you, 
but  we  want  a  guarantee  in  advance  tliat ' 
nobody  will  be  a  profiteer."  That  is  all 
we  are  asking.  That  is  all  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  was  asking  in  tliis  dis- 
pute before  I  came  to  the  Senat3  4  or  5 
years  ago.  ,       | 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  whether  the  large  landowners 
sign  or  do  not  sign,  if  the  project  is  in- 
stalled, they  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  general  contemplation  of  the  pro- 
gram. If  they  do  not  sign,  they  pay 
nothing  but  still  get  the  benefits,  be- 
cause the  water  table  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  roughly  correct. 
It  becomes  a  complicated  matter,  because 
they  can  be  required  to  pay  the  ad  valo- 
rem tax  on  the  land  whether  they  come 


imder  the  program  or  not.  But  the  ad 
valorem  tax  is  levied  against  everybody, 
whether  he  purchases  surface  water  or 
not.  But  the  large  landowners  can 
become  beneficiaries  under  the  ciicum- 
stances  the  Senator  has  stated. 

In  fairness  to  the  advocates  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  argued  that  this 
situation  would  not  occur.  The  Depart- 
ment argued  that  it  can  exert  enough 
economic  pressure  to  force  the  benefi- 
ciaries to  comply.  The  Department 
argued  that  they  will  come  under.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  Department's  mind 
that  they  will  come  under.  My  answer 
is:  Let  us  hold  the  money  and  the  water 
until  recordable  contracts  are  signed. 
Then  we  will  give  them  a  unanimous  vote 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
entue  subject  was  thoroughly  threshed 
out  last  year,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  said,  with  full 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Senators,  but 
the  Senate  rejected  the  proposal. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  main- 
tains that  the  acreage  limitation  pro- 
visions of  the  reclamation  law  are  fully 
applicable  to  all  lands  in  the  Westlands 
water  district.  This  position  is  based  on 
two  contracts  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party;  the  water  service  contract 
of  June  1963,  and  the  distribution  sys- 
tem contract  of  April  1965.  The  author- 
ity in  the  Senate  on  this  proposal  is  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  California 
[  Mr.  Kuchel  1 .  He  has  something  to  say 
about  it,  because  he  has  knowledge  of  it. 
I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  answer  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  put  forth  by  my 
good  friends  the  Senators  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  associated  rather  intimately  with 
the  San  Luis  project  since  its  inception. 
I  was  an  author  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate.  Our  friend  from 
California,  the  late  Senator  Clair  Engle. 
battled  vigorously  for  it.  The  proposal 
was  heard.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
Governor  of  California.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. It  was  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  is  true  that  a  few  Senators 
opposed  it.  It  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  signed  into 
law. 

I  well  remember  when  the  late  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  flew  to  Califoi-nia 
to  dedicate  the  project.  In  truth,  it  is 
a  people's  project. 

The  law  itself  requires  that  every  sec- 
tion of  the  reclamation  law  shall  pre- 
vail, and  sets  forth  the  manner  by  which 
the  project  shall  be  operated.  That  law 
provides  for  the  acreage  limitation  about 
which  we  have  heard  some  of  our  friends 
crying  today.  No  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  defended  that  acreage  limita- 
tion more  than  has  the  senior  Senator 
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from  California.    The 
provides  against  unjust 
there  will  be  no  unjust 
this  instance. 

Out  of  nowhere,  last  week, 
distinguished  senior  Senator 
consin  [Mr.  ProxmireI.  runnii^g 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
ommendation  that  the 
language  to  provide  that  no 
should  be  expended  for  this  on  i 
tion  project  in  California  unles ; 
ers  of  90  percent  of  the  land 
did  what  is  not  required  by 
sign  recordable  contracts  at 

He  was  defeated,  and  he 
tained  the  position  which  he 
Now.  on  the  floor,  the 
lor  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
SON  1  comes  again  this  year,  as 
year,  to  try  to  cut  off  one  r 
project.    The  project  happen  > 
my  State.    I  do  not  propose 
do  it. 

If  it  is  true,  which  it  is  not 
reclamation   project    is 
fraud,  if  it  is  true,  which  it 
the  State  of  California,  the 
of    California,    and    all    publ 
having     anything     to     do 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  goinfe 
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true,  as  I  shall  demonstrate 
project  is  subject  entirely  to  th 
tion  law,  and  that  there  will 
acre  limitation  evasion 
then,  Mr.  President,  what  has 
ommended  by  the  President  of 
States,  by  the  Biu-eau  of  the 
the  Committee  on  Appropr 
the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  passed  here.     The 
amendment  which  is  now 
to  be  swept  aside,  and  the 
project  in  the  State  from  w 
ought  to  be  treated  in  exactlj 
fashion  as  every  other  n 
ect  in  the  country  is  treated. 

However,  do  not  let  the 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
California.    Let  the  words  t<: 
this  amendment  come  from 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

I  received  a  letter  from 
lum,  a  distinguished  public 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
of  the  Interior. 

No  one  can  describe  Ken 
I  like  and  respect,  as  one  wh  » 
juggle  the  books«»to  get  around 
so  that  he  can  do  something 
any  person.    He  is  dedicated 
forcement  of  the  reclamation 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  copies  of  the  letter 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
soNl   to  the  Committee  on 
tions,  and  my  letter  to 
Interior  Udall  and  Mr.  Holum 
me  on  the  Secretary's  behal: 
enclosed  memorandum,  all  be 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate.  , 

COMMrrrcE  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

August  19.  J965. 

Hort.  -. 

Senate   Appropriations   Committee. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator:  In  the  interest  of  adher- 
ing to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  reclama- 
tion law,  I  believe  appropriations  for  the 
Westlands  Water  District  contract  should 
be  withheld  until  either  90  percent  of  the 
land  in  the  Westlands  Water  District  con- 
form to  the  160-acre  limitation  or  until  it 
Is  under  a  recordable  contract  to  divest  excess 
land  in  the  future.  This  is  the  only  sure  way 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  family  farm 
from  the  large  landowners  who  own  70  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  the  Westlands  district. 

But  in  any  event,  some  means  must  be 
found  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  this 
matter.  The  Westlands  Water  Contract  and 
its  operating  agreement  do  not  specify  with 
adequate  clarity  who  will  pay  for  the  project 
and  how  they  will  pay  for  It.  The  contract 
states  that  the  district  may  charge  a  water 
toll,  a  land  assessment,  or  some  combina- 
tion of  assessment  and  toll.  To  protect  the 
small  landowner  from  prohibitive  rates  that 
the  district  may  charge  and  to  insure  that 
the  large  landowner  is  required  to  pay  a  fee 
which  will  be  substantial  enough  to  eventu- 
ally force  him  to  divest  his  holdings,  as  was 
Intended  by  law.  specific  toll  and  assessment 
charges  should  be  included  in  the  operating 
agreement.  The  reclamation  law  prohibits 
the  delivery  of  Federal  water,  to  excess  land- 
owners. This  means  surfa,ce  as  well  as 
underground  water.  Therefore,  if  because  of 
water  percolation  the  groxmd  water  level 
rises,  the  ineligible  excess  landowner  benefits 
because  his  cost  of  pumping  is  decreased. 
Equity  would  then  require  that  either  some 
means  be  used  to  keep  the  water  level  where 
it  woufd  be  if  no  percolation  existed  or  that 
the  large  landowners  should  be  required  to 
pay  the  difference  in  cost  to  pump  water  from 
the  wfiter  levels  before  and  after  percolation. 
This  provision  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  unavoidable  clause  and  would  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  Reclamation  Law. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  until  the  com- 
mittee is  satisfied  that  the  above  recom- 
mendations will  be  followed,  no  appropria- 
tions should  be  granted  for  vise  on  the 
Westlands  Water  District. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gaylosd  Nelson. 

U.S.  Senator. 

^     Atjccst  20,  1965. 
Ho:i.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  During  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1966,  certain  questions  were  raised 
regarding  the  Westlands  water  contract  and 
its  operating  agreement  under  the  San  Luis 
reclamation  project  when  an  attempt  was 
made  In  committee  to  add  language  direct- 
ing "that  appropriations  for  the  Westlands 
distribution  and  drainage  system  be  with- 
held until  either  90  percent  of  the  land  in 
the  Westlands  water  district  conforms  to 
the  160-acre  limitation  required  by  law  or 
until  It  Is  under  a  recordable  contract  to 
divest  excess  land  in  the  futtire." 

The  charge  was  made  that  the  Westlands 
water  contract  and  its  operating  agreement 
did  not  specify  with  adequate  clarity  who 
would  pay  for  the  project  and  how  they  will 
pay  for  It.  It  was  argued  that  to  protect 
the  small  landowner  from  prohibitive  rates 
that  the  district  might  charge  and  to  insure 
that  the  large  landowner  Is  required  to  pay 


a  fee  which  would  be  substantial  enough  to 
eventually  force  him  to  divest  his  holdings 
that  specific  toll  and  assessment  charges 
should  be  included  in  the  operating  agree- 
ment. It  was  also  argued  that  if  because  oi 
water  percolation  the  ground  water  level  rises 
that  the  Ineligible  excess  landowner  benefits 
because  his  cost  of  pumping  is  decreased  and 
that  therefore  some  means  must  be  used  to 
keep  the  water  level  where  It  would  be  if  no 
percolation  existed  or  that  the  large  land- 
owners should  be  required  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence In  costs  to  pump  water  from  the  water 
levels  before  and  after  percolation.  It  was 
said  that  such  a  provision  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  unavoidable  clause  and 
would  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  reclamation 
law. 

Ml'.  Secretary,  I  would  appreciate  a  letter 
from  you  answering  these  statements  in 
terms  of  the  actual  contract  and  operating 
agreement  which  was  entered  into  Ijetween 
the  Westlands  Water  District  and  the  Pedernl 
Government. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

US.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  23.  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  In  your  letter  of 
August  20,  you  indicated  that  certain  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  concerning  the  repay- 
ment contract  and  the  operating  agreement 
between  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Recla- 
tnation  and  the  Westlands  Water  District 
of  California. 

Our  comments  on   these   points   are  con- 
tained in  the  enclosed  sheets. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Holtjm. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Memorandum  Accompanying  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Holum's  Letter  of  Augdst  23,  1965. 
TO  Senator  Kuchel 

Small  landowners  are  protected  from  pay- 
ing prohibited  rates  for  water  service  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  April  1,  1965. 
operating  agreement  between  the  Westlands 
Water  District  and  the  United  States.  That 
agreement  provides  "no  such  water  tolls  shall 
be  established  by  the  district  without  the 
consent  of  the  contracting  officer,  for  any 
year  which  will  exceed  an  average  throughout 
the  district  for  that  year  of  more  than  $7.50 
per  acre-foot."  As  the  June  5,  1963,  water 
service  contract  with  the  district  provides 
that  it  pay  $7.50  an  acre-foot  for  water  serv- 
ice, eligible  landowners  using  water  would 
not  have  to  pay  more  than  the  cost  of 
water  service.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ralph  Brody,  the 
manager  of  the  Westlands  Water  District, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  July  8,  1964, 
that  the  district  expected  the  water  toll  to  be 
between  $4  and  $6  an  acre-foot.  Additional 
revenue  needed  by  the  district  to  meet  water 
service  charges  and  to  pay  distribution  sys- 
tem construction  and  O.  &  M.  expenses  will 
have  to  be  met  by  ad  valorem  assessments 
on  all  of  the  lands  of  the  district.  Thus, 
under  existing  contracting  arrangements 
with  the  district,  excess  landowners  must  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  supplying  water  to  the 
lands  of  the  eligible  landowners. 

Water  made  available  by  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  will  be  de- 
livered only  to  the  lands  of  those  owners  that 
have  complied  with  the  excess  land  provisions 
of  reclamation  law.  Further,  to  make  sure 
that  project  water  is  not  reused  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  excess  landowners,  the  April  1,  1965. 
operating  agreement  with  the  district  pro- 
vides, "to  insure  that  project  water  will  be 
utilized  only  on  eligible  lands,  the  district, 
commencing  with  the  fourth  year,  shall  pump 
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at  its  expense  from  ground  water  aquifers 
underlying  the  district  for  use  on  eligible 
lands  an  amount  of  water,  as  determined  by 
the  contracting  officer."  It  is  contemplated 
Ih.^t  the  amount  of  water  will  be  equivalent 
tj  the  contribution  made  to  the  ground 
v.iitcr  aquifers  by  the  surface  supply  of 
-—project  water.  (1)  The  provision  is  effective 
■he  fourth  year  because  It  will  take  approxi- 
mately 3  years  for  any  water  from  project 
surface  application  to  reach  the  ground 
water  aquifers. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Holum  in  his  let- 
ter of  August  23  said : 

In  your  letter  of  August  20,  you  indicated 
that  certain  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  repayment  contract  and  the  op- 
erating agreement  between  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Westlands 
Water  District  of  California. 

Our  comments  on  these  points  are  con- 
tained in  the  enclosed  sheets. 

This  is  a  communication  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  discussing  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
Westlands  Water  District.  This  is  what 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
says: 

Small  landowners  are  protected  from  pay- 
ing prohibited  rates  for  water  service  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  April  1,  1965, 
operating  agreement  between  the  Westlands 
Water  District  and  the  United  States.  That 
agreement  provides  "•  •  'no  such  water 
tolls  shall  be  established  by  the  district  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  contracting  officer — 

I  observe  parenthetically  that  that  is 
the  Government  of  the  United  States — 
for  any  year  which  will  exceed  an  average 
throughout  the  district  for  that  year  of  more " 
than  $7.50  per  acre-foot." 

That  means  that  the  Westlands  Water 
District  has  guaranteed  that  there  will 
be  a  ceiling  of  no  more  than  $7.50  an 
acre-foot  that  will  be  paid  for  water  de- 
livered through  this  distribution  system 
constructed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  then  repaid  in  its  en- 
tirety into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  continue  to  read: 

As  the  June  5,  1963,  water  service  contract 
with  the  district  provides  that  it  pay  $7.50  an 
acre-foot  for  water  service,  eligible  landown- 
ers using  water  would  not  have  to  pay  more 
than  the  cost  of  water  service.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Ralph  Brody,  the  manager  of  the  Westlands 
War*r  District,  testified  before  the  Senate 
SuOfcommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  July  8,  1964,  that  the  district  ex- 
pected the  wp.ter  toll  to  be  between  $4  and 
S6  an  acre-foot. 

In  other  words,  the  district  believes 
that  they  will  be  able  to  sell  to  those  able 
to  receive  it  supplemental  water  at  a 
price  between  $4  and  $6  an  acre-foot. 

I  continue  to  read: 

I* 

Additional  revenue  needed  by  the  district 
to  meet  water  service  charges  and  to  pay 
distribution  system  construction  and  O.  &  M. 
expenses  will  have  to  be  met  by  ad  valorem 
assessments  on  all  of  the  lands  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

I  emphasize  that  "all  of  the  lands" 
means  those  lands  which  are  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  people's  project  as 
well  as  those  lands  which  decline  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  this  people's  pr^ect. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Thus',  under  existing  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  the  district,  excess  landowners 


must  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  supplying  water 
to  the  lands  of  the  eligible  landowners. 

Of  course  they  should  pay  a  part  of 
the  cost.  That  Is  an  obligation  of  the 
district  in  California  in  which  they  live 
has  made  with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Water  made  available  by  the  San  Luis 
Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project  will  be 
delivered  only  to  the  lands  of  those  owners 
that  have  complied  with  the  excess  land 
provisions  of  reclamation  law. 

That  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  speaking. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Further,  to  make  sure  that  project  water 
is  not  reused  to  the  benefit  of  the  excess 
landowners,  the  April  1,  1965,  operating 
agreement  with  the  district  provides  "  •  •  • 
To  insure  that  project  water  will  be  utilized 
only  on  eligible  lands,  the  district,  com- 
mencing with  the  fourth  year,  shall  pump  at 
Its  expense  from  ground  water  aquifers  un- 
derlying the  district  for  use  on  eligible  lands 
an  amount  of  water,  as  determined  by  the 
contracting  officer."  It  is  contemplated  'that 
the  amount  of  water  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
contribution  made  to  the  ground  water  aqui- 
fers by  the  surface  supply  of  project  water. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. • 

I  continue  to  read : 

The  provision  is  effective  the  fourth  year 
because  it  will  take  approximately  3  years  for 
any  water  from  project  surface  application 
to  reach  the  ground  water  aquifers. 

We  know  what  that  means.  First  of 
all,  engineering  opinion  is  that,  of  the 
water  distributed  on  the  suface,  not  more 
than  3  percent  of  it  will  percolate  down 
into  the  ground. 

Our  two  beloved  Senators  from  Wis- 
consin are  now  saying  that  in  California 
there  is  a  situation  in  which  the  great 
excess  landowners  will  be  able  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  pumping  their  water  and  in- 
directly get  a  benefit  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled.    That  is  not  so. 

In  the  very  contract  between  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  the  district  has 
agreed  to  demonstrate  its  complete  good 
faith  "to  insure  that  project  water  will 
be  utilized  only  on  eligible  lands"  that  it 
will  pump  out  of  the  ground  at  its  ex- 
pense the  amount  of  water  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  tells 
it  to  pump  out  for  use  on  eligible  lands. 

I  do  not  know  how  any  Senator  can 
como  before  the  Senate,  using  the  strict 
factual  material  given  to  him  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  advance 
the  completely  illogical,  foolish  approach 
embodied  in  the  amendment  we  have 
pending  today. 

What  would  that  amendment  do? 
That  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
appropriation  of  some  $10  million  by 
which  we  shall  this  year  continue  to  build 
a  rtiagnificent  project. 

I  believe  I  stated  that  Congress  has  ap- 
proved and  the  Government  has  expend- 
ed something  in  excess  of  $200  million  on 
this  project.  It  has  spent  money  for 
planning  for  the  distribution  system. 
Now,  out  of  nowhere — there  has  not  been 
5  minutes'  worth  of  time  this  year 
spent  in  speaking  in  opposition  to  this 


program — come  ruianing  our  two  col- 
leagues and  they  are  saying,  '•Kick  it 
out." 

Mr.  President,  how  would  you  like  to 
have  someone  do  that  in  your  State, 
after  everyone  in  oCBcial  Washington 
previously  approved  this  particular  proj  - 
ect? 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  reit- 
erate. First  of  all,  this  project  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  under  reclama- 
tion law.  Reclamation  law  re'quires  that 
as  to  this  project,  like  every  other  recla- 
mation project  in  thLs  country,  it  is 
provided  that  water  will  not  be  fur- 
nished to  an  owner  of  excess  lands  within 
its  boundaries  if  the  owner  refuses  to 
execute  a  valid,  recordable  contract. 

The  completion  of  construction  of  the 
distribution  system  is  about  3  to  4  years 
away.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  seen 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  anyone 
running  4  years  in  advance  to  sign  a 
recordable  contract.  I  think  it  ill  be- 
hooves any  Senator  to  use  an  appropria- 
tion bill  as  a  vehicle  to  change  basic  law 
and  especially  to  change  it  with  respect 
to  only  one  project  in  this  whole  country. 

I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  by  the 
words  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
how  completely  wrong  is  the  position 
which  my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin 
have  taken.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  so.  The 
Westlands  Water  District  in  California, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  California, 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  along  the  lines 
of  all  other  contracts  of  similar  charac- 
ter, that  it  .will  pay  for  783,000  acre-feet 
of  water  a  year  at  $8  an  acre-foot, 
whether  or  not  that  water  is  used.  The 
local  people  agreed  to  do  that.  In  addi- 
tion, the  people  in  the  Westlands  Water 
District  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  $157- 
million  distribution  system. 

This  is  a  project  that  is  designed  to 
help  promote-a  semidesert  area  and  make 
it  become  another  garden.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  sort  of  project,  the  reclama- 
tion law  was  adopted.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  people  to  use  family- 
sized  farms  in  the  future.  There  is  a 
strict  requirement  of  law  against  unjust 
enrichment  by  excess  landowners. 

The  so-called  Omnibus  Adjustment 
Act  of  1926— Public  Law  69-284 — ap- 
proved May  25,  1926,  clearly  specifies  in 
section  46  of  that  act  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
protects  the  public  interest  under  such 
circumstances.    That  section  provides : 

No  water  shall  be  delivered  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  any  new  project  or  new  division 
of  a  project  until  a  contract  or  contracts  in 
form  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  have  been  made  with  an  irrigation 
district  or  irrigation  districts. 

That  section  further  specifies: 
Such  contract  or  contracts  shall  further 
provide  that  all  irrigable  land  held  in  private 
ownership  by  any  one  owner  in  excess  of  160 
Irrigable  acres  shall  be  appraised  in  a  manner 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  sale  prices  thereof  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  its  actual  bona  fide 
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value  at  the  date  of  appraisal  w 

ence   to   the   proposed   construction 

irrigation   works;   and   that  no 

lands  so  held  shall  receive  wat^r 

project  or  division  If  the  owners 

refuse  to  execute  valid  recordadle 

for  the  sale  of  such  lands  und^- 

conditions  satisfactory  to  the 

the  Interior  and  at  prices  not  to 

fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

that  until  one-half  the  constriutlon 

against  said  lands  shall  have 

no  sale  of  any  such   lands  sha)l 

right  to  receive  water  unless 

purchase  price  Involved  in  sucl 

proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

that  upon  proof  of  fraudulent 

as  to  the  true  consideration  involved 

sales  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Ized  to  cancel  the  water  right 

the  land  Involved  In  such  fraudulent 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
I   urge   Senators   overw 
again,  as  they  did  last  year, 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  Provident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Did  I  co 
derstand  the  Senator  to  say 
water  that  is  piunped,  only  3 
percolate  back  into  the  gr 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Tliat  is  th< 
ing  estimate. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Is   it   a 
under  the  contract  entered 
water  district  and  the 
district  obligates  itself  to 
water,  the  3  percent  or  mo: 
desired  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  say  to  my 
that  the  amount  the 
United  States  tells  the  Wes 
District  to  pump  back  up  to  1 
the  Westlands  Water  District 
to  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    So  there 
no  chance  for  the  large 
do  as  has  been  contended  bj 
ator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     The 
nently  and  completely  correct 

Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  Pr 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Following 
ator's  statement,  which  is 
correct,  but  unintentionally 
put  into  the  Record  the 
by  Mr.  Watts  in  respect  to 
The  Senator  has  said  that 
cent  will  percolate  back.  Mr. 
testimony  is  that,  at  a  minimum,  an 
estimated  17  to  25  percent  )f  ourface 
water  finds  its  way  down  and  iecomes  a 
part  of  the  imderground  watsr  supply. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pieslde it,  I  hope 
this  is  being  taken  out  of  the  Jme  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  do  t^is  on  my 
time. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  co^iunent  on 
what  I  just  said? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  do  to  thi 
and  this  will  be  on  my  time, 
dent — the  figure  I  gave,  I 
faith.    It  may  well  be  that 
others  who  disagree;  but  wr 
percentage  may  be,  is  it  not 
Westlands  Water  District  is 
rump  back  that  amount  of  w 
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the  Department  of  the  Intsrior  deter- 
mines the  Westlands  Water  District  must 
pump  back? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Can  they  pump  it  up 
any  faster  than  the  excess  landowner  has 
done  who  has  been  pumping  it  for  years 
and  years? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  suppose  God  helps  us 
evci-y  year,  when  anyone  from  my  State 
stands  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as 
to  how  long  he  is  going  to  listen  to  this 
sort  of  repetitious  argument.  Congress 
has  ruled  on  it.  The  administration  un- 
der three  Presidents  has  ruled  on  it. 
Congress  ruled  on  it  when  it  author- 
ized the  project.  Congress  ruled  on  it 
list  year  when  the  contract  was  before 
the  Interior  Committees.  The  two  com- 
mittees have  ruled  on  it  repeatedly. 
Theie  was  an  all-day  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  on  this  problem.  I  presided 
much  of  the  time,  and  much  of  the  time 
the  Senator  from  California  was  the  only 
Senator  present. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Not  very  much  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
day  a  record  was  made.  There  were  some 
who  said  this  was  a  terrible  thing.  But 
the  responsible  servants  of  the  people  in 
Washington,  in  Sacramento,  and  in  the 
Westlands  Water  District  all  testified  as 
I  have  today  in  spreading  the  facts  across 
the  record.   So  the  record  has  been  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how. 
much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  12  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
quite  surpilsed  at  the  argument  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  making.  Appar- 
ently he  thinks  that  because  Congress 
made  a  serious  mistake  2  years  ago,  the 
same  thing  should  be  done  Nis  year. 
This  issue  should  not  be  swept  under  the 
rug.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia that  he  will  hear  about  it  in  time. 
The  Farmers  Union  is  completely  against 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. The  AFL-CIO  is  completely  against 
the  EKWition  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Small  farm  organization  after 
small  farm  organization  is  completely 
against  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

I  can  understand  how  the  Senator 
from  California  would  like  to  have  the 
Senate  remain  silent  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  There  was  some  interesting 
language  used  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  not  often  that  the  Senator 
from  California  does  this,  but  this  is  one 
of  his  bad  days.  He  referred  to  it  as  a 
contemptible  amendment. 

That  does  not  do  him  any  credit.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  a  fine  amendment  and  does 
not  deserve  the  kind  of  ad  hominem 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
California  in  talking  about  charges  of 
fraud.  Who  is  charging  fraud?  We  who 
oppose  the  program  have  not  charged 
fraud.    We  have  asserted  that  we  believe 


the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  suffered 
from  a  lapse  of  good  judgment  in  ever 
approving  the  San  Luis  project,  so  far 
as  the  big  landowners  are  concerned  in 
the  first  place. 

That  has  been  our  position:  and  we 
have  been  supported  by  expert  after  ex- 
pert. 

However,  the  test  of  the  pudding  is 
not  whether  the  Senator  from  California 
wishes  to  swallow  it,  but  whether  the  biu 
landowners  are  ready  and  willing  to 
comply  with  the  160-acre  limitation. 
The  answer  is  that  they  are  not. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  with  its 

large  land  holdings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator, from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  continues  to  hold  the  land,  we 
believe,  for  more  undue  emichment  un- 
der the  San  Luis  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  which  was 
arrived  by  the  Governor  of  California. 
Pat  Brown,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Udall,  will  continue  to  stand 
to  their  discredit. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  believe  that  he  has 
offered  a  sound  amendment  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  I  intend  to  overlook  the 
highly  glandular  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  my  good  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHELl,  who  became  just  as  excited 
this  year  as  he  was  last  year  when  I 
raised  this  question. 

Accordingly.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  last  year  I  asked  him  this  question 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  this  year 
I  asked  him  the  same  question  twice. 
This  will  be  third  time,  and  I  have  as  yet 
to  receive  an  answer  from  him — or,  for 
that  matter,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  from  anyone  else  in  America, 
as  to  why  the  excess  landowners  will  not 
even  say  to  the  "grandpa"  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  going  fo  play  Santa 
Claus  out  there.  "We  v/ant  the  water  and 
we  will  sign  a  recordable  contract." 

I  do  not  expect  anyone  to  answer  it. 
It  has  not  been  answered  by  anyone  yet. 
V/hen  the  Senator  grows  excited  about 
my  raising  the  issue  which  involves  Cali- 
fornia, let  me  repeat  that  I  have  voted 
for  more  money  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia than  the  Senator  from  California 
will  ever  vote  for  my  State  of  Wisconsin 
if  he  remains  in  the  Senate  for  50  years. 
Fiist,  the  Senator  from  California  has 
the '  largest  defense  contracts  in  his 
State,  the  largest  development  contracts; 
and  most  of  the  youth  camps  in  America 
are  in  California.  It  therefore  ill  be- 
hooves the  Senator  to  be  concerned 
about  someone  raising  an  issue  about 
California. 
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Second,  I  am  not  "taking  on"  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  for  the  Central  Valley  of 
California.  I  am  for  the  principle  of 
reclamation.  However,  the  Senator 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year 
and  defended  every  single  part  of  the 
Westlands  contract,  just  as  Ken  Holum 
did  before  the  committee — and  Ken 
Holum  is  a  distinguished  public  servant, 
but  he  happens  to  be  wrong  on  this  is- 
sue. If  there  is  any  defense  on  the  ex- 
citement raised  last  year  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  where  the  Senator  from 
California  made  the  same  attack  upon 
me  and  my  positron  as  he  is  doing  this 
year,  let  me  say  that  when  it  was  all 
over,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
eliminated  section  B  from  that  contract, 
a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It 
provided  last  year : 

(b)  If  project  water  furnished  to  the  dis- 
trict pursuant  to  this  contract  reaches  the 
underground  strata  of  excess  land  owned  by 
a  large  landowner,  as  defined  In  subdivision 
(a)  of  article  25  hereof,  who  has  not  exe- 
cuted a  recordable  contract  and  the  large 
landowner  pumps  such  project  water  from 
the  underground,  the  District  will  not  be 
deemed  to  have  furnished  such  water  to  said 
lands  within  the  meaning  of  this  contract  if 
such  water  reached  the  underground  strata 
of  the  aforesaid  excess  land  as  an  unavoid- 
able result  of  the  furnishing  of  project  water 
by  the  dlst^ct  to  nonexcess  lands  or  to  ex- 
cess lands  with  respect  to  which  a  record- 
able contract  has  been  executed. 

They  defended  the  district  on  this 
floor.  They  were  embarrassed  after  the 
vote,  the  hearing,  and  the  fight.  After 
some  intervention  from  the  executive 
branch,  that  section  of  the  contract  was 
also  eliminated. 

The  Senator's  excitement  about  raising 
this  issue  is  hardly  justified  by  the  re- 
sults and  the  consequences  of  changing 
the  contract. 

All  I  am  saying  now  is :  Why  do  we  not 
have  the  landowners  simply  say  that  they 
have  an  intent,  and  will  sign  a  record- 
able contract,  and  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia will  never  hear  another  word 
from  me  on  this  subject.    Not  one. 

However,  the  Senator  has  not  answered 
that  question  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
give  some  gratuitous  advice  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

If  he  believes  that  the  law  of  the  land 
should  be  changed,  and  that  citizens 
living  within  any  public  water  district 
should  be  persuaded  to  sign  a  recordable 
contract  3  or  4  or  10  years  prior  to  the 
actual  completion  of  the  project,  let 
him  introduce  a  bill  and  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  see 

Mr.  NELSON.    Is  that  not  the  law? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No;  it  is  not  the  law. 
No  project,  which  had  a  valid  benefit- 
cost  ratio  as  this  project  has,  ever  au- 
thorized under  reclamation  law  has  re- 
quired the  filing  of  recordable  contracts 
years  prior  to  the  time  when  water  can 


actually  be  delivered.  In  only  one 
project,  to  my  knowledge,  has  Congress, 
in  the  authorizing  statute,  required  such 
a  filing  prior  to  construction.  Then,  it 
was  required  only  because  Congress  did 
not  believe  without  such  evidence  of  a 
willingness  to  buy  project  water  that  the 
project  could  pay  for  itself.  That  is  not 
the  case  here. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing  further  to  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1. 

This  project  is  under  reclamation  law, 
and  it  must  follow  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion. 

However,  I  continue  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  if 
he  believes  that  the  160-acre  limitation 
should  be  applied  all  across  the  counti-y. 
I  say  to  him  that  he  should  observe  it 
within  his  own  State.  In  the  Baker  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  in  Oregon, 
Congress  adopted  legislation  chucking 
the  160-acre  limitation  out  the  window. 
That  is  the  law  of  the  land  at  the  present 
time.  I  did  not  ask  nor  was  I  given  a 
variance  for  the  San  Luis  project  and 
the  Westlands  Water  District.  There  is 
no  exception  in  Westlands  to  any  provi- 
sion of  the  reclamation  laws  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  St^ates.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  most  stringent  contract  ever 
negotiated  under  the  Reclamation  Act. 

The  San  Luis  project  is  merely  an  in- 
stance in  which  Congress  has  ruled,  after 
the  most  careful  hearings  and  after  rec- 
ommendations from  all  levels  in  Govern- 
ment involved.  The  project  is  in  the 
process  of  construction.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  invested 
$200  million  into  a  multipurpose  project, 
the  beneficiaries  of  which  will  pay  back 
into  the  public  Treasury  every  dollar  of 
reimbursable  moneys  advanced. 

This  represents  a  great  American  ac- 
complishment. 

I  regret  that  apparently,  once  a  year, 
a  couple  of  our  "brothers"  rise  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  trying  to  make  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  go  their  way. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  is  go- 
ing to  do  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  debate  with 
the  Senator  from  California  the  160-acre 
limitation  charge  in  Oregon.  He  can- 
not prove  it.  I  have  never  yielded  to  any 
exception  to  the  160-acre  limitation  in 
my  State,  or  in  any  other  State. 

Mr.  KUCHBL.  Mr.  President,  that 
lands  in  the  Baker  project  could  exceed 
the  160-acre  limitation  was  specifically 
noted  in  both  the  reports  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  Public  Law  87-706,  87th  Congress, 
H.R.  575,  which  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  September  27, 1962,  dealing 
with  various  projects  in  Oregon,  which 
proves  exactly  what  I  stated  earlier.  ■ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  print^  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  Law  87-706,  87th  Congress,  H.R.  575. 
September  27,  1962 

76    STAT.    634 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secred&y  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  upper  division  of  the  Baker  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes 

BAKER  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  PROJECT,  OREG. 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION,  4  3  UNITED 
STATES   CODE    371    NOTE 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  Irrigation  water,  con- 
trolling floods,  conserving  and  developing 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  providing  recreational 
benefits,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Act* 
amendatory,  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto),  is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  facilities  of  the  upper  di- 
vision of  the  Baker  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Oregon.  The  principal  works  of  the 
project  shall  consist  of  a  dam  and  reservoir, 
pumping  plants,  and  related  facilities. 

REPAYMENT   PERIOD,   EXTENSION,    53    STAT.    1193; 
72    STAT.    542 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  period  provided  In  sub- 
section (d),  section  9,  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
485h) .  for  repajrment  of  the  construction  cost 
properly  chargeable  to  any  block  of  lands 
and  assigned  to  be  repaid  by  Irrigators,  may 
be  extended  to  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any 
development  period,  from  the  time  water  is 
first  delivered  to  that  block  or  to  as  near  that 
number  of  years  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
adoption  and  operation  of  a  variable  repay- 
ment plan  as  is  provided  therein.  Costs 
allocated  to  irrigation  in  excess  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
within  the  ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay, 
within  the  repayment  period  or  periods 
herein  specified,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
reclamation  fund  within  such  period  or 
periods  from  revenues  derived  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  from  the  disposition  of 
power  from  the  McNary  project  power 
facilities. 

(b)  Any  lands  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
Baker  project.  Oregon,  which  are  held  in 
private  ownership  by  a  person  whose  hold- 
ings exceed  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  class  1  land  shall,  to 
the  extent  they  exceed  that  acreage,  be 
deemed  excess  lands.  No  water  shall  be 
furnished  to  such- excess  lands  from,  through. 
or  by  means  of  project  works  unless  ( 1 )  the 
owner's  total  holdings  do  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  sixty  Irrigable  acres  or  (2)  said 
owner  shall  have  executed  a  valid  recordable 
contract  with  respect  to  the  excess  in  like 
manner  as  provided  In  the  third  sentence 
of  section  46  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44 
Stat.  636,  649,  43  U.S.C.  423e).  In  comput- 
ing "the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  class  1  land"  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  section,  each  acre  of  class  2 
land  shall  be  counted  as  seventy-five  one- 
hundredtbs  of  an  acre,  each  acre  of  class  3 
land  shall  be  counted  as  fifty-five  one- 
hundredths  of  an  acre,  and  each  acre  of  class 
4  land  shall  be  counted  as  thirty-eight  one- 
hundred  ths  of  an  acre. 

PUBLIC  RECREATION  FACtLITlES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized,  in  connection  with  the  upper  di- 
vision of  the  Baker  project,  to  construct 
minimum  basic  public  recreation  facilities 
and  to  arrange  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  same  by  an  appropriate  State  or 
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local  agency  or  organization.  The 
structlng  such  facilities  shall  t 
bu"E2ble  and  nonreturnable  uncl4r 
mation  laws. 


cost  of  con- 
nonrelm- 
the  recla- 


nSH    AND   WILDLITE    CONSERVATION 
(60    STAT.    lOSO) 


ftsl 


purpc  ses 


malntena  ice 
le 


(b)  The  Secretary  may  make 
able  provision  In  the  works 
Act  as  he  finds  to  be  required 
serv.itlon  and  development  of 
)ife  In  accordance  with  the 
Fish  and  WildliXe  Coordination 
401.    as    amended:    16    U.S.C. 
elusive),  and  the  portion  of  the 
costs    allocated    to    these 
flood  control,  together  with  an 
ahare  of  the  operation, 
placement  costs  therefor,  shall 
bursable    and    nonreturnable. 
works  are  transferred  to  an 
user's  organization  for  care,  op' 
maintenance,    the    organization 
agreed  to  operate  them  in  a 
factory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
respect   to   achieving   the   fish 
benefits,   and   to  return   the 
United  States  for  care,  operation 
tenance  in  the  event  of  failure 
with     the    requirements    to 
benefits. 

(c)  The  works  authorized  in 
be  operated  for  flood  control  in 
with   regulations    prescribed   by 
tary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to 
Flood  Control   Act   approved 
1944  (58  Stat.  887). 

APPROPRIATIONS    (33    U.S.C. 

Sbc.  4.  There  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  construction  o 
Federal  reclamation  project  the 
168,000  (February  1962  prices) 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
tion  costs  as  Indicated  by  engl 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types 
tion  Involved  herein.    There  are 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  such 
as  may  be  required  for  operation 
nance  of  the  project. 

Approved  September  27,  1962 
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Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 
my  fault  that  the  Senator 
fornia  apparently  cannot  r 
p.nd  apply  the  160-acre  limitition 
ciple  to  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  Pr 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  n 
back  the  remainder  of  his 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remaijider 
time. 

Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  President 
back  the  remainder  of  my  timt , 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  Presid(  nt 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
on  the  amendment  has  now 
back. 

The  question   is  on  agr^ 
amendment  of  the  Senator  f  n 
sin. 

On  this  question,  the  yeai 
have  been  ordered,  and  the 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  roll. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of 
his  name  was  called).     On 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
California    [Mr,   MurphyI 
and  voting  he  would  vote 
were  at  hberty  to  vote  I  would 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  INOUYE.     I  announce 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr 
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Se lator : 


(when 

his  vote  I 

from 

If  present 

nay."     If  I 

i^ote  "yea." 


that  the 
Ha«t],  the 


Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LoncI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GeeJ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neubesger],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PASTcnE],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastl.\nd],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkm.'.nI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjberger]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FoncI, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  tMr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall], and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  234  Leg.] 
YEAS— 24 


Bartlett 
Burdlck 
Dodd 


Douglas 

Gore 

Gruenlng 


Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy.  NY. 
Lausche 


McGovern 

Montoya 

Proxmlre 

Mclntyre 

Morse 

Robertson 

McNamara 

Moss 

Symington 

MetcaU 

Nelson 

Williams.  N.J. 

Monroney 

Pell 

NAYS— 50 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Domlnick 

Masjnuson 

Anderson 

E!  lender 

McClen?.". 

Bass 

Ervln 

Morton 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Pearson 

BlWe 

Harris 

Prouty 

Bcggs 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Russell,  S.C*. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

H'.ckenlooper 

Scott 

Cannon 

Hill 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Holland 

Smith 

Case 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Church 

Inouye 

Talmad^e 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Tower 

Cotton 

Javits 

Yarboroush 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Young,  N.  Dal 

DlrVcsen 

Kuchel 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Allott 

Mansfleld 

RlbicoJ 

Byrd,  Va. 

McCarthy 

Russell,  Ga. 

Clark 

McGee 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Miller 

Simpson 

Four 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Hart 

Murphy 

Thurmond 

Jordan.  Idaho     Mus)s>* 

Tydings 

Long.  Mo. 

Ns«ocrgei 

W.Uiams,  Del. 

Long,  La. 

Pastorfc 

So    Mr. 

Nelson's    amendment    w£ 

rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  ,  will  recognize  me,  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  acting  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today  and  tomon-ow. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  plans  are  to  take  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  after  action  is  completed  on 
the  public  works  appropriation  measure. 
I  have  been  assured  that  there  will  bp 
no  votes  this  evening  oo  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  the  conference 
report  will  be  considered  tomorrow? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  first  order  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  will  be  the  conference 
report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKS^.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  inquire  furmer,  when  consideration 
of  the  conference^eport  is  completed  to- 
morrow, what  otner  measures  will  be 
taken  up?  \ 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  leadership  to  announce  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  defense  appropriations 
measure  will  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


PUBLIC    WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
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the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska  1,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MetcalfI  and  the 
distinguished  chsirman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  to  the  fact  that  in  the  final  mark- 
up of  the  bill  the  Senate  committee  rec- 
ommended, after  a  great  dfal  of  discus- 
sion, some  language  which  was  placed  in 
the  report  relating  to  an  extension  of  the 
Bonneville  powerline  in  southern  Idaho. 
Part  of  that  language  was  adopted  and 
wi-ltten  into  the  bill. 

Then  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er [Mr.  Mansfield],  on  behalf  of  him.self 
and  his  colleague  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf]  suggested  some  language  which 
would  make  clear  that  if  the  line  were 
extended  in  southern  Idaho,  there  was  no 
intention  to  sei-ve — and  Bonneville  power 
had  already  agreed  not  to  serve,  directly 
or  indirectly — any  electric  furnace  phos- 
phate loads.  The  stated  reason  for  that 
suggestion  was  that  there  were  some 
problems  involved.  If  new  phosphate 
loads  were  to  go  on  the  line,  there  might 
result  an  economic  jeopardy  to  other 
phosphate  plants  in  Montana  and  north- 
em  Idaho. 

The  committee  fully  agreed  to  place  a 
restriction  in  the  language  against  the 
sen'ing  of  phosphate  loads  in  southern 
Idaho.  I  shall  read  for  the  record,  the 
language  which  was  written  in  the  bill, 
which  appears  on  page  19,  line  21: 

Provided,  That  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  supply  power,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  any  phosphorous  electric  fur- 
nace plant  in  Idaho,  Utah,  or  Wyoming:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  shall  cancel 
contract  numbered  14-03-44107,  executed 
April  9,  1964.  with  the  Monsanto  Company 
as  provided  in  section  11(1)   thereof. 

We  were  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry  that 
morning  to  mark  up  the  bill,  although 
we  had  quite  a  lengthy  discussion.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
and  other  Senators  were  involved. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
made  a  statement — and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  checked  this  point,  too — prior 
to  the  4  o'clock  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  which  we  were  to  mark  up  the  bill. 
They  stated  the  language  which  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  recommended  for  addi- 
tion to  the  bill.  We  realize  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  is  in  the  record  and 
that  is  finished.  The  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation, fiscal  year  1966  concerning 
service  to  southern  Idaho,  is  analyzed  as 
follows : 

It  would  amend  the  Bonneville  project 
dct  and  Public  Law  88-552. 

Second,  it  could  prevent  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  from  entering  into 
the  wheeling  contract  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  with  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.    Under  the  proposed  contract,  pay- 


ment for  wheeling  is  to  be  made  in  pow- 
er, since  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  serves  the 
phosphate  furnace  load.  The  recom- 
mended language  is  in  conflict  with  the 
objectives  of  the  negotiation. 

In  other  words,  we  were  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  parties  in  one  case,  but  we  were 
doing  harm  to  the^oads  that  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  now  has,  and  the  proposal 
would  be  in  conflict  with  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Third,  the  language  conflicts  with  the 
existing  requirernent  contracts  Bonne- 
ville Power  has  with  perference  custom- 
ers in  northern  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  nfver  was  the 
intention. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Third,  consistent 
with  the  committee  report,  in  negotia- 
tions Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  already  agreed  not  to  serve  directly 
or  indirectly  any  electric  furnace  phos- 
phate load  under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed 20-year  wheeling  contract. 

Fourth,  the  appropriation  bill  lan- 
guage could  weaken  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
er's bargaining  power  in  the  present  ne- 
gotiation with  the  company. 

That  action,  they  suggested,  would  set 
an  undesirable  precedent.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  language  be  changed  as 
follows: 

Provided,  That  tlie  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  enter  into  any  wheel- 
ing contract  to  suppiy  power  directly  or 
indirectly  to  any  phosphorous  electric  fur- 
nace plant  in  southern  Idaho,  Utah,  or 
Wyoming. 

That  is  the  situation  in  which  we  are. 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  propose 
the  amendment  to  which  we  have 
agreed — and  I  think  our  objectives  are 
the  same;  our  goals  are  the  same  in  the 
report — will  agree  to  placing  the  pro- 
posed language  in  the  bill.  Apparently 
the  present  language  would  put  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  a 
peculiar  position. 

Have  I  fairly  accurately  stated  the 
ca.se? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  bringing 
up  that  subject.  I  have  a  telegram  from 
Dr.  John  A.  Neuman,  president  of  the 
Butte  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
states  the  problem  that  many  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  others  pointed 
out  that  the  extension  of  this  line 
into  southern  Idaho,  so  that  it  would 
compete  with  Victor  phosphate  opera- 
tions, in  their  view,  would  mean  unem- 
ployment for  320  persons  and  would 
throw  an  investment  of  $16  ^2  million 
down  the  drain. 

In  consulting  with  members  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Mansfield  and  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  exten- 
sion of  this  line  into  southern  Idaho  for 
the  preference  customers. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
and  I  have  had  correspondence  about 
this  matter.  We  have  consistently  sup- 
ported everything  except  the  use  of  the 
preference  load  for  the  phosphate  plant 
in  southern  Idaho. 

I  think  it  was  an  oversight  not  to  say 
that  the  line  could  be  extended  to  all  of 


Idaho  because  we  wanted  to  extend  the 
preference  right  to  northern  Idaho. 

We  feel  that  the  contract  mentioned 
on  page  41,  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagnusonI  read,  has  already 
been  canceled.  It  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  There  is  no  need  to  include  that 
in  the  bill. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Luce,  who  has 
written  to  the  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.  He 
states,  in  part: 

It  is  obvious  from  the  manner  in  which  we 
computed  the  wheeling  capacity  limits,  as 
above  set  forth,  that  no  provision  was  m.ide 
for  preference  customers  to  serve  phosphute 
furnace  loads,  present  or  'uture. 

We  were  concerned  that  even  though 
the  Bonneville  Administration  could  not 
serve  phosphate  furnace  loads,  it  might 
sell  power  to  some  preference  customer 
who,  in  turn,  was  serving  phosphate  fur- 
nace loads.  I  continue  to  read  from  Mr. 
Luces  letter : 

We  did  propose  that  the  capacity  limits 
should  be  increased  if  a  preference  customer 
acquired  a  new  electroprocess  load  not  now 
served  by  either  company,  but  we  expressly 
excluded  new  phosphate  furnace  loads  from 
this  part  of  the  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, 

Portland.  Oreg..  July  22, 1965. 
Mr.  L.  O.  Streitmatter, 

Director  of  Production,  Victor  Chemical  Di- 
vision, Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Streitmatter:  This  letter  Is  in 
response  to  your  telegram  which  we  received 
yesterday,  asking  that  we  write  to  you  with 
respect  to  the  Information  that  I  discussed 
with  you  on  the  telephone  July  20,  1965. 

Afte;"  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
June  22,  1965,  appropriated  81  million  to 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  plan 
construction  of  a  500-kilovolt  line  from  our 
mam  system  to  southern  Idaho,  and  directed 
that  we  not  expend  the  money  if  Idaho 
Power  Co.  would  agree  to  a  wheeling  contract 
that  included  capacity  for  present  and  fu- 
ture preference  customers,  we  had  further 
negotiations  with  Idaho  Power  Co. 

On  July  6  and  7,  in  Portland,  Greg.,  Under 
Secretary  Carver,  Regional  Director  Harold 
Nelson  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  I 
met  with  Mr.  Roach  and  Mr.  Ball  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  settle  upon  a  wheeling 
contract  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Various  members  of  oiu-  respective  stafis 
were  also  present  during  these  negotiations. 
Mr.  Roach  was  present  for  most  of  the  day 
of  July  6,  but  left  late  in  the  afternoon,  ex- 
plaining that  he  must  return  to  Bcise  to  pre- 
pare for  a  meeting  of  his  board  of  directors. 
There  were  no  representatives  of  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  present  on  either  day. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  I  reiterated 
that  Bonneville  was  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  sign  the  draft  of  wheeling  contract  of 
March  8,  1965,  together  with  the  proposed 
modification  thereof,  exactly  as  we  had  pre- 
sented them  to  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  The  Idaho  Power 
representatives  declined  this  offer.  They 
proposed.  Instead,  that  the  company  would 
give  us  sufficient  wheeling  capacity  at  speci- 
fied delivery  points  to  serve  the  20  prefer- 
ence customers  that  we  now  serve,  plus  the 
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Bureau's    estimated    irrigation 
company  framed  its  offer  as  an 
to   the   present   wheeling   contra|ct 
the  company  and  the  Bureau  of 
By  its  terms,  this  present  contr|ot 
pire    on    October    31.     1976 
limitations  in  the  company's  oKM 
from  our  estimates  to  the  House 
tions  Committee  at  last   year's 
to  the  amount  of   load  growth 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
the   20   preference   customers 
'    serve,  plus  the  pumping  loads  of 
of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  Carver  and  I  declined  this 
the   Idaho  Power   Co.   as   inconsfs 
our  directions  from  the  House 
Committee,  because  it  provided 
pacity  only  for  our  present 
comers     and     not     for     future 
customers.     Mr.    Nelson    also 
that  since  last  year's  House 
hearings,  the  Bureau's  load  estin|;i 
pumping  requirements  had  in 
138.000  kilowatts  to  175,000  kilowf 
1976. 

In  a  further  e>Iort  to  resolve  tl 
deadlock.   Mr.   Carver   and   I.   wh 
open   our  offer   to   sign   the   sam 
contract  as  we  had  presented  to 
priations  Committees,   made   nn 
proposal  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  fi 
to  present  and  future  preference 
Under   this  proposal,  we  would 
same  restrictions  upon  the  servin,^ 
phosphate  londs  and  Federal  loads 
tained  in  the  drafts  of  contrnct 
sented    to    the    Congress.      In    1 
638,000-kilowatt     wheeling     cape 
speciiied    in    the    20-year    contra 
presented  to  the  Congress,  -vc  w 
lov/er  limits  in  a  contract  which 
gate  the  company  for  only   11   y 
lows:     1965-70,    302,000    kilowatt 
523.000  kilowatts. 

These  capacity  limits   were 
follows : 

To  the  present  load.s  of  our  pr 
erence    customers     (120.000     kiloK 
added   the  present  loads  of  four 
customers  now  served  by  Idaho 
and   Utah   Power  &  Light   Co.    ( 
watts) .    This  totaled  157,000  kilow 
W2   then   compounded   at  T't    pe 
mated  annual  load  growth  to  get 
226.000  kilowatts  in    1970  and 
watts   in    1976.     Finally,   we  adde^ 
totals  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
pumping   loads   of  76000  kilowa 
and   175.000  kilowatts  in   1976. 

The  four  preference  customers 
by  the  two  power  companies,  wh 
loads   and    estimated    load    g/owt 
into  account,  as  described  in  the 
paragraph,  are:  AEC-Arco.  Idaho 
watts;    Wells.    Nevada    REA    Coo  > 
Idaho.  Soda  Springs.  Idaho,  X-OOO 
We  did   not  propose  that  the 
automatically    transfer    any    of 
customers  to  BPA,  but  we  did 
necessary  transmission  capacity  t< 
of  them  that  might  apply  to  us 
after  the   expiration   of   its   pres^ 
sale   power  contract  with   the 

We  also  offered  the  company 
to  be  exercised  not  later  than 
1971.  to  extend  the  term  of  such 
contract  until  1985.  in  which  ev 
be  required  to  clTer  us  an 
of    capacity     (318.000    kilowatts) 
growth  of  preference  customers 
to  1985.     The  company,  however, 
no   obligation    to    exercise    this 
roiild  let  the  contract  expire  in  ]b76. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  manner  ir 
computed  the  wheeling  capacity 
above  set  forth,  that  no  provision 
for  preference  customers  to  serve 
iurnace  loads,  present  or  future 
pose  that  the  capacity  limits  sho 
creased   if   a   preference   customer 
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a  new  electroprocess  load  not  now  served  by 
either  company,  but  we  expressly  excluded 
new  phosphate  furnace  loads  from  this  part 
of  the  proposal. 

When  our  2  days  of  negotiations  ended, 
the  Idaho  Power  spokesmen  said  they 
thought  we  had  made  progress,  and  indicated 
they  preferred  our  alternative  proposal  to 
the. 20-year  contract  we  had  presented  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  They  said 
they  would  discuss  the  alternative  proposal 
with  their  board  of  directors  the  next  day, 
and  with  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  soon 
thereafter.  They  said  they  would  communi- 
cate with  me  the  following  week  (July  12- 
16) .  As  of  this  moment,  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing further  from  either  company  Our 
alternative  proposal  has  been  neither  ac- 
cepted nor  rejected. 

I  realize  that  the  foregoing  does  not  cover 
everything  we  discussed  in  our  rather 
lengthy  telephone  conservation  on  July  20, 
but  I  believe  it  includes  the  points  in  which 
you  are  principally  interested.  If  it  does 
not.  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CH.^RLES    F.    1.VCZ. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  MErCALF.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  change.  It  accom- 
plishes the  purposes  for  which  v.e  offered 
the  amendment.  I  believe  it  accdm- 
plishcs  the  purpose  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  seeks  to  achieve  to  have  Bonne- 
ville power  transmitted  to  preference 
customers  in  southern  Idaho,  and  pre- 
serves the  competitive  position  of  the  Vic- 
tor Chemical  Co.,  against  Monsanto  and 
other  chemical  companies  which  would 
otherwise  have  this  preference  load. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Upon  analyzing  the 
language  proposed  to  be  substituted  for 
the  language  now  in  the  bill,  I  believe  the 
conclusion  can  be  clearly  reached  that 
it  bars  and  prohibits  Bonneville  in  a 
much  narrower  and  more  limited  sense 
than  the  language  of  the  bill. 

I  am  wondering,  the  proposal  coming 
up  at  this  late  hour,  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  a  change  which  might  jeopardize 
the  position  of  the  phosphate  interests, 
not  only  in  Montana,  but  also  in  southern 
Utah. 

I  ask  the  Senator  fi-om  ■Washington  if 
we  can  agree  to  insert  on  page  19,  in  line 
23.  befoie  the  "Idaho."  the  word  'south- 
ern", so  that  the  language  in  the  bill  will 
apply  to  southern  Idaho,  Utah,  or  Wyom- 
ing. That  was  the  clear  intent  of  our 
efforts.  That  would  leave  the  rest  of 
the  language  intact.  In  the  meantime, 
by  the  time  the  bill  goes  to  conference, 
we  can  try  to  devise  language  to  accom- 
plish what  we  seek  to  accomplish; 
namely,  to  permit  payment  for  that 
power  in  kind  rather  than  in  cash. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  wishes  to  reach 
an  agreement,  but  I  hope  that  in  confer- 
ence we  can  take  care- of  this  matter,  be- 
cause what  bothers  me  even  more  than 
the  southern  Idaho  and  northern  Idaho 
customers  is  that  we  want  to  make  a 
wheeling  contract.  We  examined  into  it. 
If  this  proposal  jeopardizes  in  any  way 
the  possibilities  of  a  wheeling  contract,  no 
stone  should  be  put  in  the  way  for  those 
concerned  to  get  together. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  language  we  adopted. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  it  was  not 
the  intention. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  the  extent  that 
ambiguity  needs  to  be  cleared  up,  I  shall 
cooperate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is 
handling  the  bill  today,  that  if  the  sug- 
gestion that  has  just  been  made  could  be 
acceded  to  and  "southern"  placed  before 
"Idaho,"  because  southern  Idaho  is  the 
only  part  of  the  State  involved — northern 
Idaho  has  for  years  been  a  part  of  the 
agreement  and  has  had  Bonneville 
powerlines  running  through  that  part  of 
the  State — and  the  rest  of  the  language 
taken  to  conference,  that  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  bill  and  certainly  would 
be  agreeable  to  me.  I  hope  that  this 
might  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  language  was 
considered  at  length  during  the  commit- 
tee markup  of  the  bill,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  all  the  discussion  referred 
to  southern  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  on  page  19, 
hne  23,  before  "Idaho,"  the  word  "south- 
ern" be  inserted. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  give  my  assurance 
that  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference,  all 
of  tile  information  will  be  presented  to 
the  House  conferees,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment should  help  to  take  care  of  the 
situation,   particularly   in   view    of   the 
legislative  history  that  has  been  made. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  other  part  is  the  proviso  that  the 
Administrator  of  Bonneville  cancel  con- 
tract 14-03-44107,  executed  April  9,  1964. 
with  Monsanto  Co.,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 11  ^f>. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I. 
when  we  were  discussing  this  provision, 
understood  that  the  contract  had  not 
been  canceled. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  However,  this  lan- 
guage was  included. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
received  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  Bonneville 
Power  Admiftistration  has  canceled  the 
contract  as  of  August  20,  1965,  so  the 
language  of  the  amendment  is  surplus. 

Without  further  cluttering  up  the  con- 
ference with  it,  we  might  move  to  strike 
it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  not  leave  that 
to  the  conferees?  It  can  be  attended  to 
in  conference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  this  state- 
ment should  appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  METCALF.  For  the  reason  that 
the  contract  has  been  canceled. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  letter  is  placed 
in  the  Record,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  conference,  since  the 
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proposer  of  the  measure  is  not  now  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  a  part  of 
the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  relating  to 
the  contract,  the  letter  is  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Waxhington,  D.C.,  August  21,  1065. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wa.thington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden  :  In  connection  with 
your  consideration  of  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill,  1966,  we  wish  to  advise 
your  committee  that  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  terminated  its  contract 
with  the  Monsanto  Co.  The  follov/ing  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  the  company  on  August  20. 
1965: 

"E.  J.  BocH, 

"Vice  President.  Mon.fanto  Co., 

•St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

"Effective  immediately  we  hereby  termi- 
nate contract  No.  14-03  44107  executed  April 
9,  1964,  with  your  company  as  provided  in 
f.ubsection  P  of  section  2  thereof, 

"C.  P.  Luce, 
"Administrator." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Holum, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  one  thing 
to  be  clearly  understood.  If  the  con- 
ference should  decide  to  take  out  the 
language  relating  to  the  contract,  and 
we  have  already  added  southern  Idaho, 
our  discussion  in  conference  will  be  only 
upon  the  proviso  that  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  shall  not  supply  power 
directly  or  indirectly  to  any  phosphorous 
electric  furnace  plants  in  southern 
Idaho,  Utah,  or  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  be  my  un- 
derstanding; but  thinking  out  loud  and 
quite  extemporaneously,  I  suggest  that 
the  objections  voiced  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  supplying  of 
Bonneville  power  is  outside  the  law  and 
that"  Bonneville  would  supply  power  in- 
directly, because  power  would  be  paid  for 
with  power,  could  be  dealt  with  in  the 
form  of  an  exception  rather  than  to  use 
limiting  language  such  as  was  originally 
submitted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf]  a  moment 
ago  spoke  about  our  conversations  in 
connection  with  this  problem.  I  wish  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  was 
always  much  interested  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  phosphate  industry  in  Montana 
was  given  full  consideration.  At  one 
juncture  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tions, I  had  occasion  to  write  the  Senator 
a  letter  dated  August  23.  1965,  which 
letter  made  it  clear  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  at  that  point  had  proposed  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  that  the  phosphate  in- 
dusti-y  be  excluded  from  their  service. 

For  the  pui-pose  of  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the, text  of  my 


letter  to  the  junior  Senator  under  date 
of  August  23,  1965,  be  printed  a^  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

us.  Senate. 
Committee  on 
Interior  and  lNstn.AR  Affairs. 

August  23, 1565. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
U.S.  Senate. 
.Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Lee:  I  was  iiUereivted.  as  I  know  you 
will  be.  in  the  enclosed  letter  which  Charles 
Luce.  BPA  Administrator,  sent  to  T.  E.  Roach, 
president  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 

You  will  note  that  this  letter  states  defi- 
nitely that  the  phosphate  industry  of  Mon- 
tana would  not  now  or  in  the  future  be 
affected  by  the  wheeling  agreement  which 
BPA  has  been  trying  to  negotiate  with  the 
power  company. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  people  in  south- 
ern Idaho  should  have  the  benefits  of  BPA 
power  and  believe  that,  if  the  requested  $1 
million  remains  in  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill,  H.R.  9920,  Idaho  Power  Co.  will 
sign  the  agreement. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  help  on 
this  matter. 
Best  v/ishes, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  CntiRCH. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  an  inquii-y,  which  I  believe 
is  in  order,  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  who  i§  familiar  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  op- 
eration. One  such  atomic  energy  in- 
stallation exists  in  southern  Idaho  at 
Arco. 

When  the  House  passed  the  bill  new- 
pending  before  us,  there  was  a  statement 
in  the  House  report  on  the  appropriation 
for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  that  the 
AEC.  with  respect  to  its  electric  power 
load  at  Arco,  Idaho,  is  a  preference 
customer. 

My  interpretation  of  the  Senate  report, 
which  does  not  mention  AEC  specifically, 
is  that  the  underlying  intent  in  the  Sen- 
ate report  is  the  same  as  the  intent  be- 
hind the  House  report  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  the  intent  of  the  language  in 
the  Senate  report  is  the  same  as  the  in- 
tent of  the  language  in  the  House  report. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  are 
any  moneys  included  in  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate,  for  a  site  for  the  atom 
smasher  plant? 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
whether  a  site  has  been  selected? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rcci;. 

Mr.  KILL.  There  is  no  money  pro- 
vided for  this  s;Le  yet. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
also  study  the  project.  There  has  been 
no  decision  as  to  a  site. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  if  there  is  any  Implication 
that  the  site  has  been  selected,  they  will 
not  get  any  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  may  speak  on  it  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so.     I  had  no  such  meaning  in  mind. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

I'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  as 
are  several  other  Senators.  However, 
the  work  is  such  that  we  cannot  always 
attend  all  of  the  committee  meetings. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
when  I  again  commend  the  fine  work 
done  on  the  public  works  bill  by  ^the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  staff; 

This  is  a  long,  difficult  job.  We  aver- 
age 800  or  900  witnesses  a  year.  The  bill 
deals  with  projects  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  familiar 
with  most  of  the  projects.  He  knows 
the  background  and  does  what  he  can  to 
suggest  a  bill  to  the  committee  that 
seems  to  be  in  the  best  national  interest 
in  the  entire  public  works  field. 

If  this  is  a  pork-barrel  bill,  as  is  some- 
times intimated  by  writers.  I  do  not  know 
where  such  a  provision  would  be  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  These  are  necessary 
projects. 

As  I  have  often  said  to  some  of  thasc 
who  throw  that  term  around,  if  anyone 
can  show  me  during  the  time  that  I  have 
been  on  the  committee  and  since  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
In  charge,  any  one  of  these  projects  for 
which  we  have  appropriated  money,  that 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  white  elephant, 
that  has  not  been  well  worthwhile,  that 
has  not  received  the  comment  "Why  did 
we  not  do  this  sooner?"  then  I  shall 
join  with  him  in  such  comment.  There 
may  be  a  rare  instance.  I  point  out  that 
we  spend  less  for  public  works  in  the 
United  Slates  in  ratio  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  even  our  budget.  I 
believe,  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  docs  an 
excellent  job  from  year  to  year.  The 
priorities  are  a  problem,  but  the  benefit - 
to-cost  ratio  on  any  project  that  gets 
through  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
this  committee  must  be  well  worthwhile 
and  in  the  national  interest. 
I  compliment  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  have  the  floor. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  get  the  record  clear  with 
respect  to  all  the  projects  contained  in 
the  public  works  bill  dealing  with  Ohio. 
Therefore.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana^  number  of  ques- 
tions. 
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It  is  my  understanding,  afc  shown  on 
page  24  of  the  report,  thst  the  fcotal 
amount  of  moneys  appropria  ed  for  con- 
struction on  public  works,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committe4  is  $985,- 
632,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  Senator  is  cor 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  further  junderstand 
that,  for  planning,  the  amolint  recom- 
mended is  $23,467,000. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 
go  to  the  appropriations  mac^ 
gation  studies.    I  should  like 
Senator  to  identify  what  app 
have  been  made  for  that 

Mr.    ELLENDER,     The 
mates  for  navigation  studie: 
were   Cleveland  Harbor,   dr 
Ohio,   $10,000;   Lake  Erie   c(Jast 
Pennsylvania,   and  New   Yor 
and.    Lake    Erie    coast.    Mici  i 
Ohio,  $30,000.     That  is  for  na  v 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Is  there 
Put-in-Bay  included  in   the 
study? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes:    $3, 
amount,  and  that  could  be  u.«: 
of  the  study.  Lake  Erie  coast 
and  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank 
Now,  with  respect  to  flood  con 
are   there   any   included   in 
program  for  Ohio? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes:  twc 
the  Maumee  River.   Indiana 
$22,000:   and  the  other  is  th 
gum    River   Basin,    Ohio 
budget    estimate    of    $100,000 
study. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     And  the 
tion   for   the  Muskingum   de 
study  of  the  Muskingum  Rive 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
-  Mr.  LAUSCHE.     And  the 
propriation  deals  with  a 
Maumee  River  as  it  affects 
Ohio? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Are  there 
appropriations    or   studies   I 
thought  of  that  are  included 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes:   of 
have  operation  and  maintenance 
the  projects  that  have  been 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to 
Ohio — and  I  am  looking  at  page  19  of 
the  report,  which  contains  a  tabulation 
of  construction  work  and  planning — does 
this  tabulation  cover  the  entire  range  of 
planning,  appropriation,  and  constinic- 
tion  appropriation  for  Ohio  projects? 

Mr.  ELI.ENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  tabulation  begins 
with  Alum  Creek  Reservoir  and  goes 
down  to  Youngstown,  Crab  Creek. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  tabulation 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Senator. 

studies, 

I  his  entire 


I  now     in  Ohio  and  on  the  Ohio  River.     That 

for  navi-     amount  is  a  sum  which  is  dedicated  to 

to  ask  the     the  proper  maintenance  of  all  projects 

opriations     which  have  been  constructed  heretofore. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  consti-uction,  the 
planning,  and  the  studies  are  the  ones 
that  we  covered  in  the  questions  I  put 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
knows,  that  is  the  limit  of  the  assign- 
ment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  comprehensive  study  of  the  Ohio 
River  Basin,  which  covers  not  only  Ohio, 
but  many  other  States.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $330,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  is  considering  the  fiscal 
year  1966  appropriation  for  public  works 
amounting  to  over  $4.3  billion  for  the 
study,  planning,  and  construction  of 
projects  for  the  control  and  development 
of  our  wat€r  resources. 

As  a  nation  we  were  endowed  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water.  Our  develop- 
ment followed  the  flow  of  our  inland 
waterways.  We  have  no  greater  natural 
resource. 

We  have  the  ability  to  control  and  de- 
velop our  rivers  to  enable  us  to  realize 
their  vast  potential — but  we  have  often 
been  too  late  with  too  little  in  applying 
this  knowledge. 

This  summer  cities  in  the  Northeast 
are   experiencing   drastic   water   short- 
ages— at  the  same  time  areas  in  Missouri 
ourse  we     and  the  Midwest  have  suffered  the  dev- 
for  all     astation   of   flood   waters.     Once   clear 
:omplete(i    streams  and  lakes  are  polluted. 
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That  the  control  and  development  of 
our  water  supply  is  a  national  problem 
was  recognized  many  years  ago  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  in  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

North  Dakota's  Garrison  diversion 
irrigation  project  is  one  example  of  what 
can  be  done  under  such  a  plan  to  remold 
one  of  this  Nation's  largest  river  basins. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Peace — And  Water- 
Along  the  Missouri"  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  of  Sunday,  August  15,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  thoughts  therein  as  we  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  the  Missouri  Basin  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  ollow  s : 

I  From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Aug.  15,  19651 

The  Garrison  Go-Ahead;  Peace — And 

Water — Along  the  Missouri 

In  bygone  years  the  news  would  have  been 
a  re(3  Hag  waved  at  angry  Kansas  City  area 
river  leaders.  Last  week  it  caused  hardly  a 
ripple:  Congress  finally  had  authorized  .t 
start  on  North  Dakota's  Garrison  diversion 
Irrigation  project.  The  giant  development 
will  provide  water  for  a  million  farm  acres 
in  north-central  and  eastern  North  Dakota 
and  a  small  area  in  South  Dakota.  It  will 
cost  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
and  take  65  years  to  build.  And  it  will  divert 
17.6  percent  of  the  Missouri  River's  flow  a: 
the  huge  Garrison  Reservoir  70  miles  north 
of  Bismarck. 

That  last  statistic  was  the  one  that  upset 
people  along  the  lower  Missouri  River  just  a 
few  years  back.  The  six  big  Pick-Sloan  dams 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  upper  river  then 
were  only  partly  completed  and  only  limited 
water  storage  was  In  place  to  serve  the  need;, 
of  power  generation.  Irrigation,  and  naviga- 
tion. With  the  barge  industry  Just  starting 
to  make  a  comeback  on  the  Big  Mo   from 
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St.  Louis  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  the  tow- 
tjoats  floating  on  summer  releases  from  the 
dams,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  river  people 
were  disturbed  by  the  Idea  of  diverting  3 
million  acre-feet  of  water  yearly. 

But  another  item  of  news  last  week,  from 
Omaha,  capsuled  the  reason  why  the  Garri- 
son diversion  no  longer  scares  anyone.  The 
Missouri  River  Reservoir  control  center  re- 
ported that  July  had  been  the  best  storage 
month  in  system  history.  Tlie  six  dams,  all 
but  one  now  completed,  added  a  record  2,- 
854,000  acre-feet  to  bring  total  storage  to 
57,141,000.  This  is  more  than  2  years'  flow  of 
the  river.  To  dramatize  this  immense  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  Army  Engineers  noted  it 
would  be  enough  to  cover  the  entire  State 
of  Nebraska  to  a  depth  of  13 '/2  Inches.  When 
the  reservoirs  are  completely  filled,  they  will 
contain  75  million  acre-feet. 

The  $6  billion  Pick-Sloan  program,  little 
more  than  a  declaration  of  faith  and  hope 
when  launched  in  1944,  lias  become  a  physi- 
cal reality.  This  awesomely  ambitious  proj- 
ect to  remold  the  water  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  river  basin  now  is  roughly 
three-quarters  completed.  The  big  dams — 
most  of  them — are  in  place.  They  have  aug- 
mented the  water  supply  In  the  10-State 
basin  to  a  point  where  the  old  upriver-down- 
rlver  quarrels  over  water  use  have  di«d  down. 

First  It  was  Irrigation  versus  navigation, 
epitomized  by  the  Garrison  diversion  project. 
More  recently  it  was  power  versus  navigation, 
with  South  Dakota  REA  groups  protesting 
that  water  releases  to  float  the  barge  tows 
were  robbing  their  area  of  its  full  hydro- 
electric generating  potential.  But  as  the 
water  level  has  risen  slowly  behind  the  dams, 
the  charges  and  countercharges  liave  faded 
away.  Early  last  year  the  Army  Engineers 
asstired  Senator  Sttjart  Symington,  of  Mis- 
souri, that  by  the  year  2020  Missouri  River 
runoff  would  be  a  million  acre-feet  above 
the  combined  needs,  even  with  the  Garrison 
project;  plus  that  3-year  surplus  supply  "in 
the  bank." 

North  Dakota's  ardent  quest  to  get  the  big 
irrigation  unit  approved  Is  understandable. 
Five  of  the  six  main-stem  dams  are  in  the 
Dakotas — Gavins  Point,  Fort  Randall,  Big 
Bend.  Oahe,  and  Garrison — creating  a  vir- 
tually continuous  chain  of  lakes  across  the 
two  States.  This  drowned  out  the  fertile 
river  bottom  land  In  a  region  of  generally 
subnormal  rainfall.  North  Dakota  gave  up 
more  than  half  a  million  acres  to  the  Pick- 
Sloan   Lakes.     The   State   lost  23,000  farms. 

By  pumping  water  to  25  counties,  repre- 
senting half  the  State's  area  and  population. 
Garrison  would  firm  up  a  precarious  agri- 
culture now  dependent  on  erratic  rainfall. 
Equally  Important,  it  would  change  the  crop 
pattern  to  commodities  with  a  higher  cr.sh 
value  per  acre,  such  as  sugarbeets.  and  trim 
the  yield  of  such  surplus  items  as  wheat,  for 
example,  by  5  million  bushels.  These  new 
crops  could  be  expected  to  attract  new  food- 
processing  Industries  to  the  State.  Pick- 
Sloan,  while  bringing  the  boon  of  flood  pro- 
tection and  electric  power  to  the  Dakctas, 
had  exacted  a  considerable  toll  in  premium 
land.  To  North  Dakota,  at  least,  irrigation 
seemed  to  be  the  brightest  hope  of  compen- 
sation. 

Only  one  group  of  North  Dakota  residents 
had  survived  the  loss  of  their  laud  in  good 
sh.^pe.  The  2,000  occupants  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Indian  Reservation — 300  families  of 
Gros  Ventres,  Arikara.  and  Mandan  tribes- 
men— had  at  first  been  offered  $5  million  by 
Congress  for  135,000  of  their  600,000  acres. 
Their  leader,  George  Gillette,  signing  the 
contract  in  1948.  wept  as  he  declared:  "Our 
treaty  of  Fort  Laramie,  made  in  1851,  and 
our  tribal  constitution  are  being  torn  into 
shreds  by  this  contract." 

Congress,  as  it  turned  out,  agreed,  and 
subsequently  set  aside  the  contract  in  favor 
of  one  compensating  the  300  families  with 
$12,600,000. 


The  Garrison  project  is  a  successor  to  the 
old  Missouri  Souris  scheme  wliich  W.  G. 
Sloan,  coauthor  of  the  basin  plan  and  long 
since  retired  Bureau  of  Reclamation  engi- 
neer, admitted  frankly  came  to  him  one  night 
in  a  dream.  It  called  for  tapping  water  out 
of  the  Missouri  below  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir 
and  transporting  it  east  and  north  across 
eastern  Montana  and  western  North  Dakota, 
pumping  it  uphill  and  generating  power  on 
the  downhill  flow,  diverting  it  at  one  point 
into  Canadian  drainage  and  again  back  out 
on  the  way  to  tlie  irrigated  fields.  The  Garri- 
son diversion,  taking  water  much  closer  at 
hand,  proved  more  practical. 

The  Garrison  unit  will  be  a  long  drawn 
out,  progressive  undertaking.  The  newly  au- 
thorized first  phase,  which  alone  may  take 
20  years  and  cost  $207  million,  would  irri- 
gate 250,000  acres.  It  will  encompass  1.800 
miles  of  canals  and  lateral  ditches,  four  regu- 
lating reservoirs,  numerous  pumping  plants, 
and  a  drainage  system.  The  network  would, 
along  the  way,  provide  municipal  water  for 
14  towns,  fish  and  wildlife  features  in  36 
areas,  and  recreation  development  at  9  small- 
er Impoundments.  The  system  Is  designed 
to  return  up  to  40  percent  of  the  seepage 
flows  to  the  Missouri  by  way  of  the  James 
River  in  South  Dakota. 

It  will  t>e  a  long,  long  time  building  but 
the  Garrison  diversion  project  Is  on  the  offi- 
cial list  at  last,  promising  Nortli  Dakotans 
tlie  full  reward  they  had  hoped  for  from  the 
basin  development.  Downriver  people  aren't 
.fighting  the  project  any  more  because  they 
can  see,  behind  the  dams,  enough  water  for 
everyone's  purposes  in  the  future. 

In  a  single  generation  the  far-reaching 
dream  welded  together  by  Sloan  and  the  late 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, and  given  the  stamp  of  authority  by 
Congress  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944, 
has  become  fact.  At  hundreds  of  sites  the 
noisy  hubbub  of  construction  fades,  leaving 
in  its  wake  the  sparkling  lakes  and  rock- 
ribbed  levees,  humming  powerplants  and  irri- 
gation canals,  bulky  barge  tows,  and  the 
sunny  laughter  of  fun  at  the  lake. 

This  year  the  heavy  runoff  of  mountain 
snow  that  could  have  been  a  flood  has  instead 
been  caught  behind  the  dams  to  work  in 
many  ways  for  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Valley.  The  Pick-Sloan  plan  has  come  of 
age. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for 
1966,  H.R.  9220,  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  contains 
the  specificed  additions  of  $250,000  for 
the  Snettisham  hydroelectric  project  in 
southeastern  Alaska  to  initiate  and  com- 
plete preconstruction  planning,  and 
$400,000  to  initiate  dredging  of  the  An- 
chorage harbor.  These  additions  are 
highly  desirable  and  most  needed  in 
Alaska.  They  will  permit  the  State's 
economy  to  move  ahead  when  they  are 
completed. 

The  public  works  appropriations  bill 
as  approved  by  the  other  body  contains 
slightly  more  than  $3.3  million  for  the 
funding  of  Alaska  projects.  The  addi- 
tions which  I  believe  have  been  added 
wisely  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  increase  the  total  figure  to 
nearly  $4  million. 

The  increased  funding  recommended 
for  the  Snettisham  project  is  now  in  the 
design  stage  and  will,  if  approved,  allow 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
start  work  on  access  roads  into  the  area 
as  well  as  complete  the  first  phase  of  pre- 
construction planning.  Thus,  for  the 
sum  of  $250,000  it  will  be  possible  to  de- 
velop more  rapidly,  industry  in  the  south- 


eastern portion  of  the  State.  The  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineer.'?  has  assured  me 
that  it  can  use  this  added  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  budget  request  of 
$800,000,  makes  a  total  of  $1,250,000  for 
the  Snettisham  hydroelectric  project  lo- 
cated near  Juneau.  It  should  also  en- 
able the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  find  a 
buyer  for  a  large  tract  of  timber  in  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  which  it  will 
advertise  this  year,  timber  from  which 
would  be  used  to  support  a  large  pulp  mill 
at  Juneau.  Moreover  the  Gastineau 
Charmel  area  will  shortly  run  out  of  pow- 
er. Hence  speeding  up  the  Snettisham 
project  is  essential. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineer Division,  Northwest  Pacific  Re- 
gion, completed  in  1950  a  study  of  what 
might  be  done  to  develop  the  harbor 
at  Anchorage,  Alaska.  The  initial  study 
has  been  revised  and  the  corps  now  re- 
ports that  the  harbor  can  be  dredged  to 
a  35-foot  deep  water  depth  and  two  jet- 
ties can  be  built  for  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,722,000.  The  appropriation  of  $500,- 
000  will  enable  the  corps  to  start  work  on 
this  program. 

These  two  additions  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  people  of  my  State  and  I  hope 
they  are  approved.  I  support  H.R. 
9220  because  investments  in  public  works 
projects  repay  many  times  over  their 
initial  costs. 

FUNDS    NEEDED    FOR    UTAH    RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  9220,  the  fiscal  year  1966  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  which  con- 
tains funds  for  the  start  of  construction, 
the  continuation  of  programs  and  studies 
for  a  number  of  vital  reclamation 
projects  in  Utah. 

In  Utah,  a  drop  of  water  very  often  has 
been  likened  to  a  nugget  of  gold.  From 
the  earliest  days  in  Utah,  water  has  been 
the  lifeblood  of  the  State.  Utah's  citizens 
for  years  have  been  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  water  from  such  rivers  as 
the  Colorado  could  be  made  available  to 
meet  the  needs  of  parched  areas  through- 
out Utah.  As  a  result  we  successfully 
fought  and  won  the  authorization  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
As  one  who  participated  in  the  battle  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  now  famous  Public  Law 
485-84,  I  have  now  turned  my  efforts  to 
obtaining  appropriations  for  the  major 
participating  project — the  Bonne\'ille 
unit  of  the  Central  Utah  project. 

This  is  the  relatively  unsung  project 
which  will  make  the  cliange  in  Utah's 
water  picture  and  which  will  serve  to  sup- 
ply the  last  link  between  the  Colorado 
River  and  the  parched  farmlands  and 
water  taps  of  the  Bonneville  Basin.  It 
will  provide  the  water  and  stimulus  for 
the  State's  industrial  growth  and  eco- 
nomic future. 

The  bill  before  us  today  includes  an 
item  which  was  not  in  the  budget  but 
which  was  added  in  the  House  calling  for 
the  start  of  construction  of  that  Bonne- 
ville unit.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  other  water  experts  say  that  $3.5 
(m)  million  would  effectively  and  effici- 
ently be  used  for  this  first  phase  of  the 
project.  The  Senate  Committee  wisely 
agreed  to  the  House  language. 
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The  funds  would  provide 
acquisition  of  right-of-way 
the  construction  contract  for 
Dam  and  access  road,  and  th. 
initial  contracts  for  relocatiaa 
and  utilities  in  the  reservoi 
would    provide   for    the 
right-of-way  and  start  of 
Soldier  Creek  Dam  in 
the  Strawberry  Reservoir 
collection  of  field  data  and 
contracts  for  relocation  of 
reservoir  area,  and  prepar 
fications  for  construction  of 
low-Cow  Hollow  Tunnel  and 
nel  No.  2. 

Construction   of   the 
struction  Camp  would  begin 
slruction  work  would  be 
other  f eaures  of  the  Bonnevil 

The  water  to  be  generated 
tral  Utah  project  is  needed 
be  increasingly  required  as 
crease  from  Utah's  rapidly  gr 
Illation   coupled    with    rapid 
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Mr.  HARRIS.     I  call  special 
to  the  fact  that  these  appr 
keep  the  great  Arkansas 
tion   project   on   schedule 
completion  date.    This  great 
of  vital  impoitance  to  the 
nomic  growth  and  development 
region  of  America. 

I  am  especially  grateful 
fact  that  the  Senate 
fit  to  include  funds  in  the 
$750,000  to   begin  constructjan 
Optima  Reservoir  and  $500 
construction  on  the  Kaw  Res^ 
figures  being  over  and  above 
recommended  by  the  adminis 
approved  by  the  House. 

This  biU  must  now  go  to 
and  I  trust  Members  of  the 
will  surely  see  the  great 
justification    of    these    two 
•projects.    Certainly  my  senio^ 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  I  will 
with  our  colleagues  in  the 
this  need  and  justification  to 
tion-of  the  conferees. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
that  this  bill  ought  to  be 
cause  of  the  individual  projects 
each  State,  but  because  it 
best  planning  for  the  future  o 
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growth.  Utah's  population  is  expected 
to  grow  from  today's  1  million  to  about 
1.500,000  by  1975,  just  10  years  from  now; 
an  increase  in  population  of  one-third 
in  the  coming  decade  alone. 

Since  it  will  take  several  years  to  build 
the  key  imits,  time  is  of  the  essence  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider and  approve  this  bill  at  the  earliest 
possibla  time. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
the  reclamation  items  included  in  the 
bill,  among  them  $1,500,000  to  initiate 
construction  of  the  Dixie  project;  $1,- 
734.000  for  the  Emery  County  participat- 
ing project  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
project;  $4.1  (m)  million  for  the  Weber 
Basin  project;  $1,050,000  for  the  first 
phase  of  the  Jones  Hole  National  Fish 
Hatchery  in  Utah,  just  north  of  Dinosaur 
National  Monument;  $40,000  for  the  San 
Juan  County  survey  of  water  resources 
development  potential;  $5.7  <m>  million 
for  the  Glen  Canyon  unit  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  project;  and  $408,000  for 

Construction,  gftteral,  fisrn}  ijfur  1.9(16 


the  Kays  Creek  Irrigation  Co.  loan  to 
construct  a  water  distribution  system. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI,  to  my  able  senior  col- 
league [Mr.  Monroney]  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  handled  this  bill. 
H.R. 9220. 

Particularly  am  I  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  the  case  presented  by  our  delega- 
tion to  the  subcommittee  concerning 
Oklahoma  project  needs  was  carefully 
considered  and  appropriately  acted  upon. 

This  bill  carries  appropriations  for 
projects  in  Oklahoma,  as  shown  in  the 
committee  report,  and,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  portion  of  the  table  on 
pages  19  and  20  of  the  report  which  re- 
lates to  Oklahoma  projects  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Surely,  it  is  just  as  important  to  invest 
some  money  to  prevent  floods  as  it  is  to 
come  dramatically  to  the  aid  of  flood 
victims  after  the  floods  have  occurred. 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  invest  some  money  in  provid- 
ing water  supplies  for  our  people  as  it  is 
to  come  dramatically  to  tlie  aid  of  cities 
and  areas  after  the  shortage  of  water 
has  reached  the  crisis  stage. 

Surely,  it  is  just  as  important  to  in- 
vest some  money  in  developing  the  great 
public  resource  of  navigability  where  it 
exists  and  thereby  enable  an  area  to  use 
its  economic  and  human  resources,  as  it 
is  to  come  dramatically  to  the  aid  of 
needy  poor  in  imdeveloped  areas. 

This  bill  represents  sound  national 
policy.  I  join  strongly  in  favor  of  its 
passage,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  and  statement  before 
the  subcommittee,  beginning  at  1868  of 
the  printed  hearings,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
STATEMEtrr  or  Hon.  Freo  R.  Harbis,  a  U.S. 

Senator  From  the  Statb  op  Oki.ahoma 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  {.opreclate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  <ind  I  appreciate 
your  statement  about  the  budget  Items.    I 


would  like  to  file  for  the  record  generally 
about  various  projects  in  which  we  are  Inter- 
ested in  tlie  Arkansas  River  project  in  the 
budget  about  the  Texoma-Denison  Reservoir 
study  project  and  Kaw  River  construction 
lunds  and  Optima  construction  funds  whicli 
are  not  in  the  budget  about  which  some  cl 
these  folks  will  be  testifying.  I  would  like 
to  submit  that  for  the  record,  if  I  may.  and 
also  a  statement  by  Mr.  William  Morgan  Cain. 
who  is  president  of  the  Water  Development 
Foundation  of  Oklahoma,  Inc.,  and  I  believe 
also  Mr.  Frank  Raab,  representing  ihe  Gov- 
ernor of  Oklaiionia  and  tho  legislature  has 
a  statement  and  some  resolutions  which  he 
would  also  like  to  have  included. 

That  concludes  my  statement. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  Without  objection,  that 
will  be  done. 

(The  prepared  statements  of  Senator 
Harris,  Mr.  Cain,  and  Mr.  Raab  follow:* 

"STATEMENT    OP    SENATOR     HAaKIS 

"Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Fred  R.  Harsis. 
It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  conunittee 
today  to  discuss  matters  of  such  great  Im- 
portance to  the  continued  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  this  great  Nation. 

•'There  la  no  question  among  any  of  us 
about  the  continuing  and  expanding  Im- 
portance that  development  of  water  resources 
Is  playing  In  our  country,  and  I  feel  that  the 
President  has  attested  to  this  importance  In 
his  budget,  and  I  am,  for  the  most  part,  very 
pleased  with  It.  ■ 
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"There  Is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  President  and  his  staff  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration  in 
preparation  of  the  budget,  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  efforts  and  accomplishments. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  the  Congress,  through 
its  careful,  deliberative  procedures,  has  In 
the  past,  and  can  again  m.Tke  Improvements 
on  the  budget  requests  in  the  various  appro- 
priation bills. 

"My  honored  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Monroney,  has  pro- 
vided the  committee  with  a  complete  tabu- 
lation of  the  various  projects  in  Oklahoma, 
.".ccording  to  project,  budget  amount,  and 
capability  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"I  would  also  like  to  submit  ihis  informa- 
tion to  the  committee.  However,  I  will  not 
comment  upon  It  In  any  detail.  Rather.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  three  projects,  of  importance  to 
Oklahoma  and  the  surrounding  States,  which 
are  not  adequately  covered  by  the  President's 
budget.  Tho  projects  I  make  reference  to, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are:  (1)  the  Optima  Reser- 
voir, (2)  the  Kaw  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and 
(3)  the  Texoma  (Denlson  Reservoir).  I 
would  like  to  call  your  particular  attention 
to  these  projects  and  their  needs  at  this 
time." 
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Advance  engineering  and 
design: 

Boswell  Reservoir,  Olcla 

Candy  Reservoir,  Okla. 

Clayton  Reservoir,  Okla 

Copan  Reservoir,  Okla.. 

Hugo  Reservoir,  Okla... 

Kaw  Reservoir.  Okla 

Lukfata  Reservoir.  Okla.. 

Sand  Reservoir,  Okla 

Skiatook  Reservoir.  Okla.. 

Tuskahoina  Reservoir, 
Okla 

Waurika  Reservoir.  Okla.. 

Texhoma  (i:)cnison  Reser- 
voir), Okla... 

Construction: 

Birch  Reservoir,  Okla...S 

Broken    Bow    ResiTvoir; 
Okla 

Denison  Reservoir,  Okla.- 
Tex 

Fort    Gibson    Reservoir, 
Okla 

Hulah  Reservoir,  Okla 

Keystone  Reservoir,  Okla. 

Optima  Reservoir,  Okla... 

J'ine     Creek     Reservoir, 

Okla 

Robert  S.  Kerr  lock  and 
dam,  Okla _.. 

Tcnkiller     Ferry     Reser- 
voir, Okla 

Webbers    Falls  lock  and 

dam.  Okla 

Operation  and  maintenance: 

Canton  Resi>rvoir,  Okla... 

Denison  Reservoir,  Okla.- 
Tex 

Fort    Gibson    Reservoir, 
Okla 

Fort    Supply    Reservoir, 
Okla 

Great  Salt  Plains  Reser- 
voir, Okla 

Hey  burn  Reservoir,  Okla 

Hulah  Reservoir,  Okla 

Keystone  Reservoir,  Okla. 

Oolopah  Reservojr,  Okla 

Tenkiller  Reservbir.  Okla 

Wister  Reservoir,  Okla 

Eufuula  Reservoir 
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'  From  the  strictly  engineering  standpoint,  considering 
cacli  project  by  itself,  without  ri'ferena'  to  overall  pro- 
gram, overall  capability,  or  fiscal  considerations,  the 
amount  shown  in  col.  S  could  bo  utilized  tor  applicable 
project  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Kaw  Reservoir:  This  project  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  overall  Arkansas  Basin  develop- 
ment program,  and  is  drastlcaUy  needed  for 
flood  prevention.  The  project  has  a  budget 
request  of  $164,000.     However,  the  Corps  of 


Engineers  has  a  stated  capability  of  $964,000. 
With  the  budgeted  amount  of  $164,000,  the 
corps  will  complete  preconstructlon  plan- 
ning during  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year 
1966.  Therefore,  they  could  initiate  con- 
struction without  delay  if  the  additional 
$800,000  is  appropriated.  This  additional 
$800,000  would  be  used  to  acquire  the  dam- 
site,  and  to  build  the  acce.ss  road  and  the 
administration  building.  The  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  $461,000  for  the  project, 
however,  no  benefits  can  be  derived  from  this 
Investment  until  we  can  actually  get  con- 
struction underway.  Therefore.  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  add  $600,000  for  this  much- 
needed  project.        "' 

Texoma  (Denison  Reservoir) :  I  would  like 
to  concur  with  my  honored  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Monroney.  in  requesting  $25,000  for  plan- 
ning on  this  project,  which  Is  not  In  the 
budget.  There  is  a  growing  Interest  among 
farmers  In  the  Texoma  area  to  use  water  from 
the  project  for  Irrigation.  However,  before 
this  can  be  done,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  Irrigation, 
and  Its  effects  on  the  present  project  pur- 
poses. Recreation  Is  an  Important  aspect 
of  Texoma.  and  the  reservoir  leads  the  Nation 
in  visitor-day  recreation  attendance.  There 
is  need  for  studies  to  determine  the  pos- 
sibility of  improving  the  recreational  aspects 
of  the  project  through  reallocation  of  storage. 
Also,  there  IS  grov.'ing  Interest  In  developing 
pump-b.ick  hydropower  to  complement  gen- 
eration through  existing  facilities.  All  of 
these  projects  could  greatly  expand  the  con- 
tributions already  made  by  the  existence  of 
this  reservoir.  The  Corps  of  Ei.gineers  has 
the  authority  to  make  the  necessary  studies 
and  surveys,  but  lacks  the  money.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chalrrnan.  I  would  request  the  $25,000, 
in  order  that  they  might  get  underway. 

Optima  Reservoir:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
long  advocated  tho  completion  of  the  Op- 
tima Dam  and  Reservoir.  My  support  Is 
based  upon  a  careful  study  I  have  made  of 
this  project,  and  upon  information  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Based 
upon  the  following  information,  I  wish  to 
strongly  urge  this  committee  to  include 
$1,200,000  In  the  1966  appropriations  for  the 
start  of  construction  of  this  dam  and  reser- 
voir. 

The  Optima  Reservoir  damslte  Is  located 
on  the  North  Canadian  River,  about  4'/2  miles 
northeast  of  Hardesty  In  Texas  County,  Okla. 
This  Arkansas  River  Basin  project  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936. 
The  current  plans  consist  of  an  earthfill  em- 
bankment having  a  total  crest  length  of 
about  15,200  feet,  and  a  maximum  height  of 
about  120  feet  above  streambed.  A  1,500- 
foot-wlde  emergency  uncontrolled  spillway 
would  be  constructed  on  the  right  abutment. 
The  gated  outlets  would  be  located  in  the 
valley,  and  consist  of  a  concrete  gate  tower, 
and  a  concrete  conduit,  13  feet  in  diameter. 
A  24-lnch  low  flow  bypass,  and  a  24-lnch 
water  supply  line  would  be  Incorporated  In 
the  outlet  works.  The  total  reservoir  storage 
would  be  229,500  acre-feet,  of  which,  under 
ultimate  development,  71,800  acre-feet  would 
be  for  flood  control  storage,  81,500  acre-feet 
for  sedimentation  storage,  and  76,200  acre- 
feet  for  water  supply  storage. 

The  total  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the 
Optima  project  is  $23,100,000.  Total  appro- 
priations to  date  amount  to  $585,000,  all  of 
which  has  been  for  preconstructlon  planning. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  announced  a 
construction  capability  for  fiscal  year  1966 
of  $1.2  mUllon.  However,  there  are  no  funds 
in  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ect has  been  authorized  for  nearly  30  years. 
It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  a  four-project  system 
In  the  North  Canadian  River  Valley  consist- 
ing of  the  Canton  Reservoir,  the  Fort  Supply 
Reservoir,  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Ploodwpy. 
Tlie  other  three  projects  have  long  been  con- 


structed,  leaving  only  Optima  to  complete 
the  four-project  system. 

AntlcllSated  annual  benefits  of  $564,000  will 
accrue  to  the  Optima  project.  Optima  D.im 
in  itself  would  provide  a  high  degree  of  flood 
protection  to  approximately  54,000  acres  of 
farmland  in  the  flood  plain  area  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Creek.  Op- 
erating in  conjunction  with  Fort  Supply 
Reservoir,  It  would  provide  protection  to  ap- 
proximately 29,000  additional,  acres  of  farm- 
land from  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Creek  to  the 
upper  limits  of  Canton  Reservoir.  Operating 
In  conjunction  with  Canton  Reservoir,  Op- 
tima would  aid  in  flood  protection  to  approxi- 
mately 68,000  additional  acres  of  farmland 
from  Canton  Reservoir  to  Oklahoma  City. 

In  addition  to  these  impressive  flood  con- 
trol benefits.  Optima  Reservoir  will  also  pro- 
vide a  dependable  yield  of  10  million  gallons 
of  water  per  da\'  for  water  supply.  The  cities 
of  Guymon  and  Hardesty,  Okla..  and  the  city 
of  Goodwell,  Panhandle  A.  &  M.  College,  have 
adopted  resolutions  requesting  this  water 
for  their  municipal  and  Industrial  uses.  The 
resolutions  provide  assurances  that  the  costs 
allocated  to  water  supply  will  be  lepald  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  required  by  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, keeping  in  mind  the  present  invest- 
ment of  over  half  a  million  dollars  of  Federal 
funds,  plus  the  vast  benefits  which  the 
Optima  Reservoir  will  provide  the  people  of 
Oklahoma,  through  the  prevention  of  dis- 
astrous floods,  the  availability  of  water  for 
recreation,  and  for  domestic  reserves  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion, and  finally  the  protection  afforded  the 
valuable,  productive  farmlands  of  the  North 
Canadian  Valley,  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  committee  include  in  the  fiscal  year  1966 
appropriations  the  $1,200,000  needed  to  Ini- 
tiate construction  on  the  Optima  project. 

With  these  three  exceptions,  I  will  stand 
In  support  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
to  the  Arkansas  River  navigation  project 
which  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  people  of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  The  President's 
budget  asks  for  $136,300,000  for  this  project 
as  follows: 

Project : 

Arkansas  River  and  trlbutar-  Amount 

les  (bank  stabilization) $14,700,000 

Arkansas  River  and  tributar- 
ies   (navigation    locks    and 

dams) 79,  000,  000 

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam 1,700.000 

Ozark  lock  and  dam 9.000,000 

Keystone  Reservoir 5,500,000 

Robert  S.  Kerr  lock  and  dam.  18, 100.  000 

Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam.  8,  300,  000 

Total 136,  300,  000 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  request  will 
keep  the  project  on  schedule  for  completion 
in  1970,  and  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  full  cooperation  which  we 
have  had  from  the  President,  this  commit- 
tee, the  Congress,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  continually  keeping  this  project  on 
schedule. 

Your  consideration  of  my  requests  is  ap- 
preciated. 

Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  minute  to  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  am  certainly  glad 
the  country  has  had  the  services  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  serves  with 
great  distinction,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  would  say  he  should  have  been  a  judge, 
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for  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
out  his  public  services  with 
cial  temperament  than  docs 
from  Louisiana  in  handling 
works  appropriations  and 
his  subcommittee  each  year. 

It  would  certainly  be  u 
of  me  as  a  Senator  from  Or( 
not  take  just  a  minute,  in 
people  of  my  State,  to  expr 
to  the  Senator  from 
impartiality. 

That    does    not    mean 
groups  have  always  been 
stances  in  which  certain  gr 
they  should  have  obtained 
but  I  have  said  to  them,  w 
expressed   their 
getting  what  they  wanted.  ( 
indebted  and  the  State  is 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
partiality  and  fairness  and 
that  a  group  come  in  and 
case  on  its  merits. 

The  Senator  knows  that 
years  we  have  served  toge|,h 
Senate  I  have  never  asked 
except  on  the  basis  of  the 
weighed  them  carefully, 
has  demonstrated  again  his 
perament.   That  is  why  we  p 
trust  and  faith  in  his  impar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^? 
having  been  read  the  thirp 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  fH.R.  9220  >  was 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr. 
move  to  reconsider  the 
t^e  bill  W9S  passed. 

Mr.     HOLLAND.     Mr. 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
p  reed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  sc 
"An  act  ma'dng  appr 
tain  civil  functions  adminis 
Department    of    Defense 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the 
Commission,  the  Saint  Law 
Development  Corporation, 
Valley   Authority,   the   Del^w 
Basin  Commission,  and  the 
Canal  Commission,  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
poses." 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Mr. 
move    that    the    Senate 
amendments  and  request 
with  the  House  of 
on.  and  that  the  Chair 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the 

The  motion  was  agreed 
Presiding    Officer    appointefd 
LT.NDER,    Mr.    Hayden,    Mr. 
Georgia,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Macnuson.  Mr.  Holland,  M  ■ 
McNam\ra,   Mr.   Pastore 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees 
the  Senate. 
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ADJUSTMENTS    IN    ANNIJ 
DER  THE  FOREIGN 
TTREMENT         AND 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  inmiediate  conrtderition 
endar  No.  614,  HM.  4170. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Th^  Legislative  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 
614,  I^R.  4170,  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration- 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
should  go  over. 

Mr.  INOUYE.     Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  OF  FOR- 
EIGN'ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961— 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  submit  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  H.R.  7750,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

I  have  one  or  two  other  items  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  while  the  conference  re- 
port is  being  obtained. 


KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  Representative  Widnall 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  requires  the  relocation 
of  the  Kermedy  Center  for  tlie  Perform- 
ing A4*ts. 

I  have  a  memorandum  on  that  subject 
from  Roger  L.  Stevens,  who  is  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  White  House  on 
the  Ai'ts,  and  is  (ihaiiman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  tliis  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memobandcm  for  the  Honorable  William 
B.  Widnall 

Concerning  your  memoranUum  which  I 
received  on  August  16  about  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  I  will  be 
glad  to  present  all  your  points  to  the  trust- 
ees at  their  next  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  trustees  consists  of 
i  very  prominent  group  of  Americans  who 
have  given  both  time  and  money  to  the 
Center.  They  are  a  group  that  1b  outstand- 
ing In  the  fields  of  business,  government  and 
the  performing  arts.  I  am  sure  they  will 
give  the  points  raised  every  consideration. 
Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  wish  to  add  that  this  matter  has 
been  pending  a  long  time  in  Congress. 
I  introduced  the  original  bill  to  provide 
for  a  site  for  a  center  back  in  1957.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  I  had  a  long  controversy  as  to 


where  it  should  be  located.  I  tried  to 
get  it  located  on  the  Mall  near  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  I  found  that 
the  Air  Museum  had  preempted  the 
ground.  I  tried  all  over  the  city.  Thi.s 
was  the  only  site  to  be  obtained. 

I  think  it  is  inappropriate  to  come  in 
at  this  late  hour  and  try  to  change  the 
site  without  any  provision  for  money 
to  buy  the  site.  The  bill  merely  provides 
for  a  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  development  program.  It, 
.seems  to  me  this  's  quite  realistic.  If  it 
had  been  provided  for  originally  ai  d  wc 
had  been  able  to  get  a  site,  it  would  be 
another  matter,  but  a  great  amount  of 
time,  money,  and  effort  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  development  of  the  site. 

Aside  from  that  fact,  I  think  it  comes 
t30  late  to  try  to  change  it  now.  It 
would  destroy  the  present  concept  al- 
together. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  air. 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  commented  on  the  pendin  • 
Cultural  Center  site.  As  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  let  me 
say  that  in  view  of  the  developments,  I 
believe  it  is  an  excellent  dhoice.  It  would 
be  a  gi'eat  mistake  to  ti-y  to  disrupt  the 
program  now  by  getting  into  controversy 
over  location  of  the  center.  The  pro- 
gram is  coming  along  nicely. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  know.-;, 
it  is  expected  that  a  substantial  drive 
will  be  conducted  to  obtain  private  fund? 
and  contributions.  Our  citizens  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  sit«  has  been 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  F'ULBRIGHT.  Some  $15  million 
has  been  raised  privately. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  not  only  that,  as  we  look  at  the 
situation  in  retrospect,  and  when  we  take 
into  account  the  plans  which  are  now  in 
the  blueprint  stage  for  other  develop- 
ments in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  an  excellent  site. 

This  may  be  a  sentimental  argument 
on  my  part,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  most 
appropriate  site  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
President  Kennedy's  burial  place  is  jusc 
across  the  river,  with  its  everlasting 
torch  aflame.  Thus,  this  center  Will  be 
among  other  shrines  in  the  area,  such 
as  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  and  other  memorials.  The 
Cultural  Center  is,  after  all,  being  built 
as  a  great  memorial  to  our  great  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  is  most  appropriately 
located  at  the  site  which  has  been 
selected. 

Accordingly.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
plans  for  completing  the  Center  will  pro- 
ceed without  any  controversy  being 
raised  at  this  date  over  its  location. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  comrients. 
They  are  entirely  appropriate. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  THOMAS  J. 
DODD  CONCERNING  A  CHRONOL- 
OGY PUBLISHED  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
ON  THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr. 
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Dodd]  has  today  issued  a  press  release 
entitled  "Senator  Dodd  Charges  Foreign 
Relations  Publication  on  Dominican 
Crisis  Slanted  Against  Administration." 

The  allegation  is  that  the  chronology 
quoted  exclusively  from  press  sources 
criticaV  of  administration  policy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  in- 
cluded complaints  that  the  chronology 
did  not  bear  statements  favorable  to  the 
position  of  the  administration. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  docurr/cnt  to  v/hich  the  sen- 
ior Senator  refers  was  issued  in  early 
July  for  use  or  the  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  its  effort  to  learn  in  detail  of 
developments  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
It  was  compiled,  as  noted  in  the  preface, 
from  material  'collected  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations."  Because 
of  shortage  of  time,  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee in  compiling  the  chronology  made 
extensive  use  of  a  research  instrument  to 
which  it  subscribes  entitled  "Deadline 
Data." 

Second.  The  statement  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  the  administration  views 
were  not  adequately  presented  in  the 
chronology.  Members  should  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  chronology  and  the  ac- 
compans^ing  printed  material  includes 
not  only  a  number  of  documents  Issued 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
but  six  statements  by  President  Johnson, 
and  a  number  of  statements  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  one  by  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson. 

Third.  I  do  wish  to  express  my  regret 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd!  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  this  subject. 
Much  of  the  material  to  which  he  re- 
ferred has  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Fourth.  Finally,  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  all  of  the  witnesses  which  the 
committee  heard  at  the  sessions  not  at- 
tended by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
were  administration  witnesses,  save  one. 
We  heard  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Manh.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Vance.  Ambassador  Bennett.  Admii"al 
Raborn,  Diiector  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  American  Republics  Affairs 
Vaughn.  The  only  non-Government  wit- 
ness called  before  the  committee  was  the 
former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Honorable   Luis   Muiioz-Marin. 

Investigations  of  acts  of  the  executive 
department  by  their  very  nature,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  put  the  burden  on 
the  administration  to  prove  that  it3  ac- 
tions were  correct.  I  believe  that  a  fair 
criticism  of  the  committee  might  be  that 
it  put  too  much  time  and  effort  into  the 
examination  of  Government  witnesses, 
and  not  enough  into  examination  of 
Government  critics. 

The  committee  has  met  on  13  different 
occasions,  compiling  some  760  pages  of 
testimony.  Most  of  the  meetings  have 
been  2  or  3  hours  in  length.    The  senior 
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Senator  fi'om  Connecticut  attended  one 
of  these  meetings,  and  a  search  of  the 
committee  records  indicates  that  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  consult  the  transcripts  of 
those  hearings. 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  OF  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7750)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  19,  1965.  pp.  20996- 
21003.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, there  came  to  my  attention  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Why  Vietnam,"  which  in- 
cludes some  historical  documents — let- 
ters written  by  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Eisenhower,  and  statements 
made  by  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk.  It  is  a  most 
informative  document  and  will  be  help- 
ful to  citizens  who  wish  to  study  step  by 
step  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
document  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Vietnam 
foreword 
My  Fellow  Americans:  Once  again  in 
man's  age-old  struggle  for  a  better  life  and 
a  world  of  peace,  the  wisdom,  courage,  and 
compassion  of  the  American  people  are  being 
put  to  the  test.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

In  meeting  the  present  challenge,  it  is  es- 
sential that  our  people  seek  understanding, 
and  that  our  leaders  speak  with  candor. 

I  have  therefore  directed  that  this  report 
to  the  American  people  be  complied  and 
widely  distributed.  In  Its  pages  you  will 
find  statements  on  Vietnam  by  three  lead- 
ers of  your  Government — by  your  President, 
your  Secretary  of  State,  and  your  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

These  statements  were  prepared  for  differ- 
ent audiences,  and  they  reflect  the  differing 
responsibilities  of  each  speaker.  The  con- 
gressional testimony  has  been  edited  to  avoid 
undue  repetition  and  to  Incorporate  the 
sense  of  the  discussions  that  ensued. 

Together,  they  construct  a  clear  definition 
of  America's  role  in  the  Vietnam  conflict: 
the  dangers  and  hopes  that  Vietnam  holds 
for  all  free  men,  the  fullness  and  limits  of 
our  national  objectives  In  a  war  we  did  not 
seek,  the  constant  effort  on  our  part  to  bring 


this  war  we  do  not  desire  to  a  quick  and  hon- 
orable end. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
August  20. 1965. 

THE    roots    of    commitment 

In  the  historic  documents  that  follow, 
two  American  Presidents  define  and  affirm 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  letters  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill  in 
1954  and  to  President  Diem  in  .1954  and  1960. 
President  Eisenhower  describes  the  issues  at 
stake  and  pledges  United  States  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam's  resistance  to  subversion 
and  aggression. 

And  in  December  1961  President  Kennedy 
reaffirms  that  pledge. 

Ey.TRACTS  FROM  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISEN- 
HOWER TO  PRIME  MINISTER  CHURCHILL,  APRIL 
4.  1951 

(Piom  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  "Mandate  for 
Change.  1953-56,"  New  York.  1963) 
Dear  Winston:  I  am  sure  •  •  •  you  are 
following  with  the  deepest  Interest  and  anx- 
iety the  daily  reports  of  the  gallant  fight 
being  put  up  by  the  French  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  Today,  the  situation  there  does  not 
seem  hopeless. 

But  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  par- 
ticular battle,  I  fear  that  the  French  can- 
not alone  see  the  thing  through,  this  despite 
the  very  substantial  assistance  in  money  and 
materiel  that  we  are  giving  them.  It  is  no 
solution  simply  to  urge  the  French  to  in- 
tensify their  efforts.  And  if  they  do  not 
see  it  through  and  Indochina  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  the  ultimate 
effect  on  our  and  your  global  strategic  posi- 
tion with  the  consequent  shift  in  the  power 
ratios  throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific  could 
be  disastrous  and,  I  know,  unacceptable  toj 
you  and  me.  •  •  •  This  has  led  us  to  the 
hard  conclusion  that  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia  requires  us  urgently  to  take  serious 
and  far-reaching  decisions. 

Geneva  is  less  than  4  weeks  away.  There 
the  possibility  of  the  Communists  driving 
a  wedge  between  us  will,  given  the  state  ot 
mind  in  France,  be  Infinitely  greater  than 
at  Berlin.  I  can  understand  the  very  natural 
desire  of  the  French  to  seek  an  end  to  this 
war  which  has  been  bleeding  them  for  8 
years.  But  our  painstaking  search  for  a  way 
out  of  the  Impasse  has  reluctantly  forced  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  negotiated 
solution  of  the  Indochina  problem  which  In 
its  essence  would  not  be  either  a  face-savlne 
device  to  cover  a  French  surrender  or  a  face- 
saving  device  to  cover  a  Communist  retire- 
ment. The  first  alternative  is  too  serious  in 
its  broad  strategic  implications  tor  us  and 
for  you  to  be  acceptable.  •  •  • 

Somehow  we  must  contrive  to  bring  about 
the  second  alternative.  The  preliminary 
lines  of  our  thinking  were  sketched  out  by 
Foster  [Dulles]  in  his  speech  last  Monday 
night  when  he  said  that  under  the  conditions 
of  today  the  imposition  on  southeast  Asia 
of  the  political  system  of  Commanist  Rus- 
sia and  its  Chinese  Coiimunist  ally,  by  what- 
ever means,  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  the 
whole  free  community,  and  that  in  our  view 
this  possibility  should  now  be  met  by  united 
action  and  not  passively  accepted.  •   •   • 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  put  teeth  in 
this  concept  and  to  bring  greater  moral  and 
material  resources  to  the  suppwrt  of  the 
Prfench  effort  is  through  the  establlshmeiii. 
of  a  new,  ad  hoc  grouping  or  coalition  com- 
posed of  nations  which  have  a  vital  concern 
in  the  checking  of  Communist  expansion  in 
the  area.  I  have  in  mind,  in  addition  to  our 
two  countries,  France,  the  Associated  States, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  ThaUand  and  the 
Philippines.  The  U.S.  Government  would  ex- 
pect to  play  its  full  part  In  such  a  coali- 
tion. •  •   • 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  the  coalition 
must  be  strong  and  it  must  be  willing  to 
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Join   the    fight    if    necessary 
V'  ;age   the  need  of  any 
forces  on  your  or  our  part 

If  I  may  refer  again  to  hlstc^y 
to  halt  Hlrohito.  Mussolini,  and 
acting -in  unity  and  in  time, 
the  beginning  of  many  years  of 
and  desperate  peril.     May  it  no 
nations  have  learned  something 
lesson?   •    •   • 

With  warm  regard, 
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appreciable  ground 


we  failed 
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LETTER    FROM    PRESIDENT 

PRESIDENT  DIEM,   OCTOBER 

Dear  Mr.  F>hesident:  I  have 
with   great   interest   the  course 
ments    in    Vietnam,    particul: 
conclusion  of  the  conference  at 
Implications    of    the    agreemen 
Vietnam  have  caused  grave 
ing  the  future  of  a  country 
vided    by    an    artificial    milita 
weakened  by  a  long  and 
faced   with    enemies   without 
subversive  collaborators  within. 

Your  recent  requests  for  aid 
the  formidable  project  of  the 
several  hundred  thousand  loy; 
citizens  away  from  areas  whicl 
under  a  de  facto  rule  and  poll 
which  they  abhor,  are  being  fii 
glad  that  the  United  States  Is 
in  this  humanitarian  effort. 

We  have  been  exploring  ways 
permit  our  aid  to  Vietnam  to 
tive  and  to  make  a  greater 
the  welfare  and  stability  of  the 
of  Vietnam.     I  am,  accordingl; 
the  American  Ambassador  to 
amine  with  you  In  your  capacil^ 
Government,  how  an  intelllgenjt 
American  aid  given  directly  to 
ment  can  serve  to  assist  Vietna 
ent  hour  of  triai-,  provided  that 
ment  is  prepared  to  give 
standards  of  performance  it  woi  i 
maintain  in  the  event  such  aid 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  is 
Government  of  Vietnam  in 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  sta  t 
resisting  attempted  subversion 
through  military  means.    The  ' 
the  United  States  expects  that 
be  met  by  performance  on  the 
Government    of    Vietnam    in 
needed    reforms.      It    hopes 
combined  with  your  own 
will   contribute  effectively   tow 
pendent    Vietnam    endowed 
government.     Such   a  gov 
hope,  be  so  responsive  to  the 
pirations  of  its  people,  so 
pose   and   effective   in 
will  be  respected  both  at  hom 
and  discourage  any  who  might 
pose  a  foreign  ideology  on  your 
Sincerely, 

D wight  D. 
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E  SENHOWER. 
LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHO'  IfER  TO  PRESI- 


DENT  DIEM.   OCTOBER    26, 


Dear  Mr.  President;  My  countrymen  and  I 
are  proud  to  convey  our  good  \  ishes  to  you 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Vietnam  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  th^  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

We  have  watched  the  courag^ 
with  which  you  and  the 
attained  independence  in  a 
Uous  that  many  thought  it 
have  admired  the  rapidity  with 
yielded  to  order  and  progress 
spair. 

During  the  years  of  your 
has  been  refreshing  for  us  to 
clearly  the  Government  and 
Vietnam  have  faced  the  fact 
est  danger  to  their  independence 
munism.     You   and   your 
used  your  strength  well  In 
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ble challenge  of  building  your  country  and 
resisting  Communist  Imperialism.  In  five 
short  years  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Vietnamese  people  have  developed 
their  country  in  almost  every  sector.  I  was 
pyarticularly  impressed  by  one  example.  I 
am  Informed  that  last  year  over  1,200.000 
Vietnamese  children  were  able  to  go  to  ele- 
mentary school;  three  times  as  many  as  were 
enrolled  5  years  earlier.  This  is  certainly 
a  heartening  development  for  Vietnam's  fu- 
ture. At  the  same  time  Vietnam's  ability  to 
defend  itself  from  the  Communists  has 
grown  immeasurably  since  its  successful 
struggle  to  become  an  Independent  republic. 

Vietnam's  very  success  as  well  as  its  poten- 
tial wealth  and  its  strategic  location  have  led 
the  Communists  of  Hanoi,  goaded  by  the 
bitterness  of  their  failure  to  enslave  all 
Vietnam,  to  use  Increasing  violence  in  their 
attempts  to  destroy  your  country's  freedom. 

This  grave  threat,  added  to  the  strains  and 
fatigues  of  the  long  struggle  to  achieve  and 
strengthen  independence,  must  be  a  burden 
that  would  cause  moments  of  tension  and 
concern  in  almost  any  human  heart.  Yet 
from  long  observation  I  sense  how  deeply 
the  Vietnamese  value  their  country's  Inde- 
pendence and  strength  and  I  know  how  well 
you  used  your  boldness  when  you  led  your 
countrymen  in  winning  it.  I  also  know  that 
your  determi.nation  has  been  a  vital  factor 
in  guarding  that  independence  while  stead- 
ily advancing  the  economic  development  of 
your  country.  I  am  confident  that  these 
same  qualities  of  determination  and  boldness 
will  meet  the  renewed  threat  as  well  as  the 
needs  and  desires  of  your  countrymen  for 
further  progress  on  all  fronts. 

Although  the  main  responsibility  for 
guarding  that  independence  will  always,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  belong  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  their  government,  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  for  so  long  as  our  strength 
can  be  useful,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Vietnam  in  the  difficult  yet 
hopeful  struggle  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

LETTER  from  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  PRESIDENT 
DIEM,    DECEMBER    14,     1961 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  your 
recent  letter  in  which  you  described  so 
cogently  the  dangerous  condition  caused  by 
North  Vietnam's  efforts  to  take  over  your 
country.  The  situation  in  your  embattled 
country  is  well  known  to  me  and  to  the 
American  people.  We  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  assault  on  your  country.  Our 
indignation  has  mounted  as  the  deliberate 
savagery  of  the  Communist  program  of 
assassination,  kidnaping,  and  wanton  vio- 
lence became  clear. 

Your  letter  underlines  what  our  own  in- 
formation has  convincingly  shown — that  the 
campaign  of  force  and  terror  now  being 
waged  against  your  people  and  your  Govern- 
ment is  supported  and  directed  from  the 
outside  by  the  authorities  at  Hanoi.  They 
have  thus  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  accords  designed  to  insure  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  to  which  they  bound  themselves 
in  1954. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States,  although 
not  a  party  to  the  accords,  declared  that  It 
"would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
in  violation  of  the  agreements  with  grave 
concern  and  as  seriously  threatening  inter- 
national peace  and  security."  We  continue 
to  maintain  that  view. 

In  accordance  with  that  declaration,  and 
In  response  to  your  request,  we  are  prepared 
to  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  protect  its 
people  and  to  preserve  its  independence.  We 
shall  promptly  increase  our  assistance  to 
your  defense  effort  as  well  as  help  relieve  the 
destruction  of  the  floods  which  you  describe. 
I  have  already  given  the  orders  to  get  these 
programs  underway. 

The  United  States,  like  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  remains  devoted  to  the  cause  of 


peace  and  our  primary  purpose  is  to  help 
your  people  maintain  their  independence,  ir 
the  Communist  authorities  in  North  Vietnam 
will  stop  their  campaign  to  destroy  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  the  measures  we  are  tak- 
ing to  assist  your  defense  efforts  will  no 
longer  be  necessary.  We  shall  seek  to  per- 
suade the  Communists  to  give  up  their 
attempts  of  force  and  subversion.  In  any 
case,  we  are  confident  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  preserve  their  independence  and 
gain  the  peace  and  prosperity  for  which  they 
have  sought  so  hard  and  so  long. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

TOWARD  PEACE  WITH  HONOR 

(Press   conference  statement   by   the   Presi- 
dent,  the   White  House,  July   28,   1965) 
Not   long   ago  I   received   a   letter   from  a 
woman  in  the  Midwest.    She  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  In  my  humble  w:iv 
I  am  wTlting  to  yon  about  the  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  a  son  who  Is  now  In  Vietnam. 
My  husband  served  in  World  War  II.  Our 
country  was  at  war,  but  now,  this  time,  it  is 
just  something  I  don't  understand.  Why?" 
I  have  tried  to  answer  that  question  a  doz- 
en times  and  more  in  practically  every  Stste 
in  this  Union.  I  discussed  it  fully  In  Balti- 
more in  April,  In  Washington  in  May,  in  Son 
Francisco  in  June.  Let  me  again,  now,  dis- 
cuss it  here  in  the  East  Room  of  the  While 
House. 

Why  must  young  Americans,  born  into  a 
land  exultant  with  hope  and  golden  with 
promise,  toll  and  suffer  and  sometimes  die  in 
such  a  remote  and  distant  place? 

The  answer,  like  the  war  itself,  is  not  an 
easy  one.  But  it  echoes  clearly  from  the 
painful  lessons  of  half  a  century.  Three 
times  In  my  lifetime,  in  two  world  wars  and 
in  Korea,  Americans  have  gone  to  far  lands 
to  fight  for  freedom.  We  have  learned  at  a 
terrible  and  brutal  cost  that  retreat  does  not 
bring  safety,  and  weakness  does  not  bring 
peace. 

The  nature  of  the  war 
It  is  this  lesson  that  has  brought  us  to 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  different  kind  of  war 
There  are  no  marching  armies  or  solemn  dec- 
larations. Some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam, 
at  times  with  understandable  grievances, 
have  joined  in  the  attack  on  their  own  gov- 
ernment. But  we  must  not  let  this  mask  the 
central  fact  that  this  Is  really  war.  It  is 
guided  by  North  Vietnam  and  spurred  by 
Communist  China.  Its  goal  Is  to  conquer 
the  South,  to  defeat  American  power,  and  to 
extend  the  Asiatic  dominion  of  communism. 

The  stakes  in  Vietnam 

And  there  are  great  stakes  in  the  balance. 

Most  of  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia  cannot,  by  themselves  and  alone,  resist 
the  growing  might  and  grasping  ambition 
of  Asian  communism.  Our  power,  therefore. 
Is  a  vital  shield.  If  we  are  driven  from  the 
field  in  Vietnam,  then  no  nation  can  ev?r 
again  have  the  same  confidence  In  American 
promise,  or  in  American  protection.  .;n  each 
land  the  forces  of  independence  would  be 
considerably  weakened.  And  an  Asia  so 
threatened  by  Communist  domination  would 
imperil  the  security  of  the  United  states 
itself. 

We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  ,'it 
the  gate,  but  there  Is  no  one  else. 

Nor  would  surrender  In  Vietnam  bring 
peace.  We  learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich 
that  success  only  feeds  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gression. The  battle  would  be  renewed  in 
one  country  and  then  another,  bringing  with 
it  perhaps  even  larger  and  crueler  conflict. 

Moreover,  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  fulfill  ono 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation.  Three  Presidents — President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  your  present 
President — over  11  years,  have  committed 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  defend 
this  small  and  valiant  nation. 

Strengthened  by  that  promise,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  have  fought  for  many  Ion; 
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years.  Thousands  of  them  have  died.  Thou- 
sands more  have  been  crippled  and  scarred 
by  war.  We  cannot  now  dishonor  our  word 
or  abandon  our  commitment  or  leave  those 
who  believed  us  and  who  trusted  us  to  the 
terror  and  repression  and  murder  that  woftld 
follow. 

This,  then,  my  fellow  Americans,  Is  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam. 

Increased  effort  to  halt  aggression 

What  are  our  goals  in  that  war-stained 
land? 

First:  We  Intend  to  convince  the  Commu- 
nists that  we  cannot  be  defeated  by  force 
of  arms  or  by  superior  power.  They  are  not 
easily  convinced.  In  recent  monttis  they 
have  greatly  increased  their  fighting  forces, 
their  attacks,  and  the  number  of  incidents. 
I  have  asked  the  commanding  general.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  what  more  he  needs  to 
meet  this  mounting  aggression.  He  has  told 
me.     We  will  meet  his  needs. 

I  have  today  ordered  to  Vietnam  the  Air 
Mobile  Division  and  certain  other  forces 
which  will  raise  our  fighting  strength  from 
75,000  to  125,000  men  almost  Immediately. 
Additional  forces  will  be  needed  later,  and 
they  will  be  sent  as  requested.  This  will 
make  it  necessary  to  increase  our  active  fight- 
ing forces  by  raising  the  monthly  draft  call 
from  17,000  over  a  period  of  time,  to  35.000 
per  month,  and  stepping  up  our  campaign  for 
voluntary  enlistments. 

After  this  past  week  of  deliberations,  I  have 
concluded  that  it  Is  not  essential  to  order 
Reserve  units  into  service  now.  If  that  ne- 
cessity should  later  be  Indicated,  I  will  give 
the  matter  most  careful  consideration.  And 
I  will  give  the  country  adequate  notice  before 
taking  such  action,  but  only  after  full 
preparations. 

We  have  also  discussed  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  lately  the  steps  that 
they  will  take  to  substantially  increase  their 
own  effort — both  on  the  battlefield  and 
toward  reform  and  progress  in  the  villages. 
Ambassador  Lodge  is  now  formulating  a  new 
program  to  be  tested  upon  his  return  to 
that  area. 

I  have  directed  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  be  available  Immediately 
to  the  Congress  to  review  with  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  our  plan  in 
these  EU-eas.  I  have  asked  them  to  be  avail- 
able to  answer  the  questions  of  any  Member 
of  Congress. 

Secretary  McNamara.  In  addition,  will  ask 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  add 
a  limited  amount  to  present  legislation  to 
help  meet  part  of  this  new  cost  until  a  sup- 
plemental measure  is  ready  and  hearings  can 
be  held  when  the  Congress  assembles  In 
January. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  tise  the  authority 
contained  In  the  present  Defense  appropri- 
ations bill  now  to  transfer  funds,  in  addition 
to  the  additional  money  that  we  will  request. 

These  steps,  like  our  actions  In  the  past, 
are  carefully  measured  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  bring  an  end  to  aggression  and  a 
peaceful  settlement.  We  do  not  want  an 
expanding  struggle  with  consequences  that 
no  one  can  foresee.  Nor  will  we  bluster  or 
bully  or  flaunt  our  power. 

But  we  will  not  surrender.  And  we  will 
not  retreat. 

.  For  behind  our  American  pledge  lies  the 
determination  and  resources  of  all  of  the 
American  Nation.  ■" 

Toward    a   peaceful   solution 

Second,  once  the  Communists  know,  as  we 
know,  that  a  violent  solution  Is  impossible, 
then  a  peaceful  solution  is  Inevitable.  We 
are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always  been,  to 
move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table.  I  have  stated  publicly,  and  many 
times,  America's  willingness  to  begin  un- 
conditional discussions  with  any  government 
at  any  place  at  any  time.  Fifteen  eflorta 
have  been  made  to  start  these  discussions. 


with  the  help  of  40  nations  throughout  the 
world.    But  there  has  been  no  answer. 

But  we  are  going  to  continue  to  persist. 
If  persist  we  must,  until  death  and  desola- 
tion have  led  to  the  same  conference  table 
where  others  could  now  Join  us  at  a  much 
smaller  cost. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam.  So  has  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  set  forth  Its  own 
proposal.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  their  pro- 
posals and  our  proposals  and  any  proposals  of 
any  government  whose  people  may  be  af- 
fected. For  we  fear  the  meeting  room  no 
more  than  we  fear  the  battlefield. 
The  United  Nations 

In  this  pursuit  we  welcome,  and  we  ask 
for,  the  concern  and  the  assistance  of  any 
nation  and  all  nations.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  officials — or  any  one  of  Its  114 
members — can,  by  deed  or  word,  private  Ini- 
tiative or  public  action,  bring  us  nearer  an 
honorable  peace,  then  they  will  have  the 
support  and  the  gratitude  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  have  directed  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  go 
to  New  York  today  and  to  present  immedi- 
ately to  Secretary-General  U  Thant  a  letter 
from  me  requesting  that  all  of  the  resources, 
energy,  and  Immense  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  be  employed  to  find  ways  to  halt 
aggression  and  to  bring  peace  In  Vietnam. 
I  made  a  similar  request  at  San  PYancisco  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Free  choice  for  Vietnam 

We  do  not  seek  the  destruction  of  any 
government,  nor  do  we  covet  a  foot  of  any 
territory.  But  we  insist,  and  we  will  always 
Insist,  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  in  free  elections  in 
the  South,  or  throughout  all  Vietnam  under 
International  supervision.  And  they  shall 
not  have  any  government  Imposed  upon 
them  by  force  and  terror  so  long  as  we  can 
prevent  It. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments which  the  Communists  have  -now 
cruelly  shattered.  If  the  machinery  of  those 
agreements  was  tragically  weak.  Its  purposes 
still  guide  our  action. 

As  battle  rages,  we  will  continue  as  best 
we  can  to  help  the  good  people  of  South 
Vietnam  enrich  the  condition  of  their  life — 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  tend  the  sick — teach 
the  young,  shelter  the  homeless,  and  help 
the  farmer  to  increase  his  crops,  and  the 
worker  to  find  a  job. 

Progress  in  human  welfare 
It  is  an  ancient,  but  still  terrible,  irony 
that  while  many  leaders  of  men  create  divi- 
sion in  pursuit  of  grand  ambitions,  the  chil- 
dren of  man  are  united  In  the  simple  elusive 
desire  for  a  life  of  fruitful  and  rewarding 
toil. 

As  I  said  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore,  I 
hope  that  one  day  we  can  help  all  the  people 
of  Asia  toward  that  desire.  Eugene  Black 
has  made  great  progress  since  my  appearance 
in  Baltimore  In  that  direction,  not  as  the 
price  of  peace — for  we  are  ready  always  to 
bear  a  more  painful  cost — but  rather  as  a 
part  of  o»r  obligations  of  justice  toward  our 
fellow  man. 

The  difficulty  of  decision 

Let  me  also  add  a  personal  note.  I  do  not 
find  It  easy  to  send  the  flower  of  our  youth, 
our  finest  young  men.  Into  battle.  I  have 
spoken  to  you  today  of  the  divisions  and  the 
forces  and  the  battalions  and  the  units.  But 
I  know  them  all,  every  one.  I  have  seen  them 
In  a  thousand  streets,  In  a  hundred  towns,  In 
every  State  In  this  Union — working  and 
laughing,  building,  and  filled  with  hope  and 
life.  I  think  that  I  know,  too,  how  their 
mothers  weep  and  how  their  families  sorrow. 
This  Is  the  most  agonizing  and  the  most 
painful  duty  of  your  President. 


A  nation  which  builds 


There  is  something  else,  too.  When  I  was 
young,  poverty  was  so  common  that  we  didn't 
know  it  had  a  name.  Education  was  some- 
thing you  bad  to  fight  for.  And  water  was 
life  itself.  I  have  now  been  In  public  Ufe 
35  years,  more  than  three  decades,  and  i.i 
each  of  those  35  years  I  have  seen  good  men, 
and  wise  leaders,  struggle  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  this  l.ind  to  all  of  our  people. 
Now  I  am  the  President.  It  Is  now  my  op- 
portunity to  help  every  child  get  an  educa- 
tion, to  help  every  Negro  and  every  American 
citizen  have  an  equal  opportunity,  to  help 
every  family  get  a  decent  home  and  to  help 
bring  healing  to  the  sick  and  dignity  to  the 
old. 

As  I  have  said  before,  that  Is  what  I  have 
lived  for.  That  is  what  I  have  wanted  all 
my  life.  And  I  do  not  want  to  see  all  those 
hopes  and  all  those  dreams  of  so  many  peo- 
ple for  so  many  years  now  drowned  in  the 
wasteful  ravages  of  war.  I  am  going  to  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  that  never  happens. 

But  I  also  know,  as  a  realistic  public 
servant,  that  as  long  as  there  are  men  who 
hate  and  destroy  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  resist,  or  we  will  see  It  all.  all  that  wh  have 
built,  all  that  we  hope  to  build,  all  of  our 
dreams  for  freedom — all  swept  away  on  the 
flood  of  conquest. 

So  this  too  shall  not  happen;  we  will  stand 
la  Vietnam. 

THE  TASKS  OF  DIPLOMACY 

(Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, August  3,  1965) 

As  the  President  has  said,  "there  are  great 
stakes  in  the  balance"  in  Vietnam  today. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  those  stakes.  With 
Its  archipelagos,  southeast  Asia  contains  rich 
natural  resources  and  some  200  million  peo- 
ple. Geographically,  it  has  great  strategic 
Importance — it  dominates  the  gateway  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  and 
flanks  the  Indian  subcontinent  on  one  side, 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  the  other. 
The  loss  of  southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists 
would  constitute  a  serious  shift  In  the  bal- 
ance of  power  against  the  Interests  of  the  free 
world.  And  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would 
make  the  defense  of  the  rest  of  southeast 
Asia  much  more  costly  and  difficult.  That 
iB  why  the  SEATO  Council  has  said  that  the 
defeat  of  the  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam is  "essential"  to  the  security  of  south- 
east Asia. 

But  much  more  is  at  stake  than  preserv- 
ing the  independence  of  the  peoples  of  south- 
east Asia  and  preventing  the  vast  resources 
of  that  area  from  being  swallowed  by  those 
hostile  to  freedom. 

The  test 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  test  of  a  technique 
of  aggression:  what  the  Communists,  in 
their  upside-down  language,  call  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation.  They  use  the  terra  to  de- 
scribe any  effort  by  Communists,  short  of 
large-scale  war,  to  destroy  by  force  any  non- 
Communist  government.  Thus  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  terrorists  in  such  an  In- 
dependent democracy  as  Venezuela  are  de- 
scribed as  leaders  of  a  fight  for  "national 
liberation."  And  a  recent  editorial  in  Pravda 
said  that  "the  upsurge  of  the  national  libera- 
tion movement  In  Latin  American  countries 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  Communist  Parties." 

Communist  leaders  know,  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  knows,  that  thermonuclear  war  would 
be  ruinous.  They  know  that  large-scale  In- 
vasions, such  as  that  launched  In  Korea  15 
years  ago,  would  bring  great  risks  and  heavy 
penalties.  So,  they  have  resorted  to  semi- 
concealed  aggression  through  the  Infiltration 
of  arms  and  trained  military  personnel  across 
national  frontiers.  And  the  Asian  Commu- 
nists themselves  regard  the  war  In  Vietnam 
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as   a   critical   test   of   that    _ 
cently  General  Giap,  leader  ol 
nam's  army  said: 

"If  the  special  warfare  that 
perip.llsts   are   testing   in   South 
overcome,  then  it  can  be  defeatep 
in  the  world." 

In    southeast    Asia,    the    

ready  have  publicly  designated 
the    next    target.      And    if    th 
against   South    Vietnam   were 
succeed,  the  forces  of  militant 
everywhere  would   be  vastly 
v/e  could  expect  to  see  a  series 
wars  of  liberation  In  Asia.  Latin 
Africa. 

International  law  does  not  res 
revolution.     But  it  does  restric 
powers  may  lawfully  do  in  sen 
men    to    bring    about    Insurrcc 
North  Vietnam   is  doing  in 
flouts  not  only  the  Geneva 
and  1962  but  general 

The  assault  on  the  Republic  o 
beyond  question,  an  aggression, 
nized  and  has  been  directed  by 

nam,  with  the  backing  of  

The   cadres   of  guerrilla  fighter 
and  assassins  who  form  the 
Vietcong  were  specially  trained 
Initially,  many  of  them  were 
Vietnamese  birth  who  had  fc .. 
Viet  Minh  against  the  French  am 
i-.   their  military   units  after 
divided    in    1954.      But    that 
gradually  exhausted.    During 
most  of  the  military  men 
the  North  have  been  natives  of 
nam.     And  near  the  end  of 
began  to  include  complete  units 
lar  North  Vietnamese  army.    In 
trained  mejft  and  political  and 
tion,  the  ^orth  has  supplied 
munition  in  increasing 

siderable  part  of  Chinese 

Between  1959  and  the  end  of 
trained  military  personnel  came 
the  North  into  South  Vietnam, 
tive  estimate.     More  have   com 
Had  all  these   crossed  the  line 
the  North  Koreans  did   in 
Korea  15  years  ago — nobody  in  t 
could  have  doubted  that  the 
nam  was  an  aggression.    That 
line  between  North  and  South 
intended  to  be  temporary  does  n 
attack  any  less  of  an  aggressio: 
viding  line  in  Korea  also  was 
temporary. 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  peace  in 
aggression  must  cease.     We  as  a 
committed  to  peace  a.id  the  rule 
recognize  also  the  ttarsh  reality 
curity  is  involved. 

We  are  committed  to  oppose  _ 
only    through    the   United    Nat 
but  through  many  defensive  a. 
have  42  allies,  not  counting  the 
Vietnam.     And   many   other   na 
that  their  security  depends  upof 
power  and  our  readiness  to  use 
others  to  resist  aggression,  the 
our  commitment,  these  are  the 
peace  in  the  world. 

If  we  were  to  fall  in  Vietnam, 
sequences    would    ensue.      Our 
would  be   encouraged  to   take 
elsewhere.    At  the  same  time,  the 
which  our  allies  and  other  free 
have  in  our  commitments  would 
impaired. 

The  commitment 
Let  us  be  clear  about  our 
Vietnam. 

It  began  with  the  Southeast  .. 
which  was  negotiated  and  signed 
Geneva    agreements   and    the 
Indochina  in  1954  and  was  -^^ 
U.S.  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1 
1955.      That    treaty   protects 
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munist  aggression  not  only  Its  members  but 
any  of  the  three  non-Communist  states 
growing  out  of  former  French  Indochina 
which  asks  for  protection. 

Late  in  1954  President  Elsenhower,  with 
bipartisan  support,  decided  to  extend  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  both  economic  aid  and  aid 
in  training  its  armed  forces.  His  purpose, 
as  he  said,  was  to  "assist  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  In  developing  and  maintaining 
a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting 
attempted  subversion  or  aggression  through 
military  means." 

Vietnam  became  a  republic  In  1955,  was 
recognized  as  an  independent  nation  by  36 
nations  initially,  and  is  so  recognized  by  more 
than  50  today. 

Beginning  in  1955.  the  Congress  has  each 
year  approved  overall  economic  and  military 
assistance  programs  in  which  V.tc  continui- 
tiou  of  major  aid  to  South  Vietnam  h-.ts  been 
fpecifically  considered. 

During  the  next  5  years,  South  Vietnam 
made  remarkable  economic  and  social  pros- 
ress — what  some  observers  described  as  "a 
"miracle." 

Nearly  a  million  refugees  from  the  north 
were  settled.  These  were  the  stouthearted 
people  of  whom  the  late  Dr.  Tom  Dooley 
wrote  so' eloquently  in  his  first  book,  "Deliver 
Us  From  Evil."  and  who  led  him  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  all-too-brief  life  to  helping 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

A  land-reform  program  was  launched.  A 
comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  credit 
v.ME  set  up.  Thousands  of  new  schools  and 
more  than  3.500  village  health  stations  were 
built.  Rail  transportation  was  restored  and 
roids  were  repaired  and  improved.  South 
Vietnam  not  only  fed  itself  but  resumed 
rice  exports.  Production  of  rubber  and  sugar 
rose  sharply.  New  industries  were  started. 
Per  capita  income  rose  by  20  percent. 

By  contrast.  North  Vietnam  suffered  a  drop 
of  10  percent  In  food  production  and  dis- 
appointments In  Industrial  production. 

In  1954,  Hanoi  almost  certainly  had  ex- 
pected to  take  over  South  Vietnam  within  a 
few  years.  But  by  1959  its  hopes  had  with- 
ered and  the  south  was  far  outstripping  the 
heralded  "Communist  paradise."  These  al- 
most certainly  were  the  f.iclors  which  led 
Hanoi  to  organize  and  launch  the  assault 
on  the  south. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  a  statement  I 
made  at  a  press  conference  on  May  4.  1961: 
"Since  late  in  1959  organized  Communist 
activity  In  the  form  of  guerrilla  raids  against 
army  and  security  units  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam,  terrorist  acts  against  local  offi- 
cials and  civilians,  and  other  subversive 
activities  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have 
increased  to  levels  unprecedented  since  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954.  During  this 
period  the  organized  armed  strength  of  the 
Vietcong.  the  Communist  apparatus  oper- 
ating in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  has  grown 
from  about  3.000  to  over  12,000  personnel. 
This  armed  strength  has  been  supplemented 
by  an  Increase  In  the  numbers  of  political 
and  propaganda  agents  in  the  area. 

"During  1960  alone.  Communist  armed 
imlts  and  terrorists  assassinated  or  kidnaped 
over  3.000  local  ofDclals.  military  personnel, 
and  civilians.  Their  activities  took  the  form 
of  armed  attacks  against  Isolate*  garrisons, 
attacks  on  newly  established  townships,  am- 
bushes on  roads  and  canals,  destruction  of 
bridges,  and  well-planned  sabotage  against 
public  works  and  communication  lines.  Be- 
cause of  Communist  guerrilla  activity  200  ele- 
mentary schools  had  to  be  closed  at  various 
times,  affecting  over  25,000  students  and  800 
teachers. 

"This  upsurge  of  Communist  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity apparently  stemmed  from  a  decision 
made  In  May  1959  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam 
which  called  for  the  reunification  of  Vietnam 
by  all  appropriate  means.'  In  July  of  the 
same  year   the   Central   Committee   was  re- 


organized and  charged  with  intelligence 
duties  and  the  liberation  of  South  Viet- 
nam. In  retrospect  this  decision  to  step  up 
guerrilla  activity  was  made  to  reverse  the 
remarkable  success  which  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  under  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  had  achieved  In  consolidating 
Its  political  position  and  In  attaining  sig- 
nincant  economc  recovery  in  the  5  years 
between.  1954  and  1959. 

"Remarkably  coincidental  with  the  re- 
newed Communist  activity  In  Laos,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  North  Vietnam  at  its  Third 
Congress  on  September  10,  1960.  adopted  a 
resolution  which  declared  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese revolution  has  as  a  major  strategic  task 
the  liberation  of  the  south  from  the  'rule  of 
U.S.  imperialists  and  their  henchmen.'  This 
resolution  called  for  the  direct  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  republic  of  Viet- 
nam." 

Next  door  to  South  Vietnam.  Laos  w.is 
threatened  by  a  similar  Communist  assault 
The  active  agent  of  attack  on  both  v/as  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam,  with  the  backing  of 
Peiping  and  Moscow.  In  the  case  of  Laos,  we 
were  able  to  negotiate  an  agreement  in  1962 
that  it  should  be  neutral  and  that  all  foreign 
military  personnel  should  be  withdrawn 
We  complied  with  that  agreement.  But 
North  Vietnam  never  did.  In  gross  violation 
of  its  pledge,  it  left  armed  units  in  Laos  arid 
continued  to  use  Laos  as  a  corridor  to  Infil- 
trate arms  and  trained  men  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

There  was  no  new  agreement,  even  on 
paper,  on  Vietnam.  Late  In  1901.  President 
Kennedy  therefore  increased  our  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  During  that 
year,  the  infiltration  of  arms  and  military 
personnel  from  the  North  continued  to  in- 
crease. To  cope  with  that  escalation.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  decided  to  send  more 
American  military  personnel — to  assist  with 
logistics  and  transportation  and  communi- 
cations as  well  as  with  training  and  as  ad- 
visers to  South  Vietnamese  forces  In  the 
field.  Likewise,  we  expanded  our  economic 
assistance  and  technical  advice,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  improving  living  conditions 
In  the  vallages. 

During  1962  and  1963.  Hanoi  continued  to 
Increase  Its  assistance  to  the  Vietcong.  In 
response.  President  Kennedy  and  later  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Increased  our  aid. 

Hanoi  kept  on  escalating  the  war  through- 
out 1964.  And  the  Vietcong  Intensified  its 
drafting  and  training  of  men  In  the  areas  it 
controls. 

Last  August,  you  will  recall,  North  Viet- 
namese forces  attacked  American  destroyers 
In  international  waters.  That  attack  was  met 
by  appropriate  air  response  against  North 
Vietnamese  naval  installations.  And  Con- 
gress, by  a  combined  vote  of  504  to  2,  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  its  support  for  actions 
by  the  Executive  "including  the  use  of  armed 
force"  to  meet  aggression  In  southeast  Asia, 
including  specifically  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam.  The  resolution  and  the  con- 
gressional debate  sptecifically  envisaged  that, 
subject  to  continuing  congressional  consulta- 
tion, the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
might  be  committed  In  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  In  any  way  that  seemed  necessary. 
Including  employment  In  combat. 

In  summary,  our  commitment  In  Vietnam 
has  been  set  forth  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  which  was  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  pledges  made 
with  bipartisan  support  by  three  successive 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  the  assist- 
ance programs  approved  annually,  beginning 
in  1955.  by  bipartisan  majorities  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  the  declarations  which 
we  joined  our  SEATO  and  ANZUS  allies  in 
making  at  their  Ministerial  Council  Meetings 
in  1964  and  1965;  the  joint  congressional  res- 
olution of  August  1964,  which  was  approved 
by  a  combined  vote  of  504  to  2. 
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Our  commitment  Is  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  repel 
this  aggression,  thus  preserving  their  free- 
dom. This  commitment  Is  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  a  nation  and  people.  It  has 
continued  through  various  changes  of  gov- 
ernment, just  as  our  commitments  to  our 
NATO  allies  remain  unaltered  by  changes  In 
government. 

Continued  escalation  of  the  aggression  by 
the  other  side  has  required  continued 
strengthening  of  the  military  defenses  of 
South  Vietnam.  Whether  still  more  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  will  be  needed  will 
depend  on  events,  especially  on  whether  the 
other  side  continues  to  escalate  the  aggres- 
sion. As  the  President  has  made  plain,  we 
will  provide  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  the  aggression  against  them  Is  ef- 
fectively repelled — that  is,  to  make  good  on 
our  commitment. 

The  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  settlement 

As  President  Johnson  and  his  predecessors 
have  repeatedly  emphasized,  our  objective 
in  southeast  Asia  Is  peace — a  peace  In  which 
the  various  peoples  of  the  area  can  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  ways  and  ad- 
dress themselves  to  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

We  seek  no  bases  or  special  position  for  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  or 
overturn  the  Communist  regimes  In  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng.  We  ask  only  that  they  cease 
their  aggressions,  that  they  leave  their  neigh- 
bors alone. 

Repeatedly,  we  and  others  have  sought  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

We  have  had  many  talks  with  the  Soviet 
authorities  over  a  period  of  more  than  4 
years.  But  their  influence  in  Hanoi  appears 
to  be  limited.  Recently,  when  approached, 
their  response  has  been,  in  substance:  Tou 
have  come  to  the  wrong  address — nobody  has 
authorized  us  to  negotiate.    Talk  to  Hanoi. 

We  have  had  a  long  series  of  talks  with  the( 
Chinese  Communists  in  Warsaw.  Although 
Peiping  Is  more  cautious  in  action  than  In 
word,  it  is  unbending  in  its  hostility  to  us 
and  plainly  opposed  to  any  negotiated  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  repeated  contacts  with 
Hanoi.  Many  channels  are  open.  And  many 
have  volunteered  to  use  them.  But  so  far 
there  has  been  no  Indication  that  Hanoi  is 
seriously  Interested  In  peace  on  any  terms 
except  those  which  would  assure  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  and  others  have  sought  to  open  the 
way  for  conferences  on  the  neighboring 
states  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  where  progress 
toward  peace  might  be  reflected  In  Vietnam. 
These  approEiches  have  been  blocked  by 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng. 

The  United  Kingdom,  as  cochalrman  of  the 
Geneva  conferences,  has  repeatedly  sought  a 
path  to  a  settlement — first  by  working  to- 
ward a  new  Geneva  Conference,  then  by  a 
visit  by  a  senior  British  statesman.  Both 
efforts  were  blocked  by  the  Communists — 
and  neither  Hanoi  nor  Peiping  would  even 
receive  the  senior  British  statesman. 

In  April.  President  Johnson  offered  uncon- 
ditional discussions  with  the  governments 
concerned.  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  called  this 
offer  a  "hoax." 

Seventeen  nonallned  nations  appealed  for 
a  peaceful  solution,  by  negotiations  with- 
out preconditions.  We  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. Hanoi  and  Red  China  rejected  It  with 
scorn,  calling  some  of  its  authors  "mon- 
sters and  freaks." 

The  President  of  India  made  a  construc- 
tive proposal  for  an  end  to  hostilities  and 
.in  Afro- Asian  patrol  force.  We  welcomed 
this  proposal  with  Interest  and  hope.  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  rejected  it  as  a  betrayal. 

In  May.  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam suspended  air  attacks  on  North  Viet- 


nam. This  action  was  made  known  to  the 
other  side  to  see  If  there  would  be  a  response 
in  kind.  But  Hanoi  denounced  the  pause  as 
"a  womout  trick"  and  Pelplng  denounced 
It  as  a  "swindle."  Some  say  the  paiise  was 
not  long  enough.  But  we  knew  the  nega- 
tive reaction  from  the  other  side  before  we 
resumed.  And  we  had  paused  previously  for 
more  than  4  years  while  thousands  of  armed 
men  invaded  the  south  and  killed  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese,  including  women  and 
children,  and  deliberately  destroyed  school- 
bouses  and  playgrounds  and  hospitals  and 
health  centers  and  other  facilities  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  had  built  to  Improve  their 
lives  and  give  their  children  a,  chance  for  a 
better  education  and  better  health. 

In  late  June,  the  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers  established  a  mission  of  four  of 
their  members  to  explore  with  all  parties 
concerned  the  possibilities  for  a  conference 
leading  to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  made  it  plain  that  they  would 
not  receive  the  mission. 

Mr.  Harold  Davies.  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  went  to  Hanoi  with  the  approval 
of  Prime  Minister  Wilson.  But  the  high  of- 
ficials there  would  not  even  talk  with  him. 
And  the  lower-ranking  officials  who  did  talk 
with  him  made  It  clear  that  Hanoi  was  not 
yet  Interested  In  negotiations,  that  It  was 
intent  on  a  total  victory  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  Prime  Minister  Wilson  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Davies  met  with  a 
conviction  among  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
their  prospects  of  victory  were  too  Imminent 
for  them  to  forsake  the  battlefield  for  the 
conference  table. 

We  and  others  have  made  repeated  efforts 
at  discussions  through  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  Security  Council,  after  the  August  at- 
tacks in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  we  supported  a 
Soviet  proposal  that  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  be  Invited  to  come  to  the 
Security  Council.     But  Hanoi  refused. 

In  April.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  con- 
sidered visits  to  Hanoi  and  Peiping  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  peace.  But  both 
those  Communist  regimes  made  it  plain  that 
they  did  not  regard  the  United  Nations  as 
competent  to  deal  with  that  matter. 

The  President's  San  Francisco  speech  In 
June  requested  help  from  the  United  Na- 
tions' membership  at  large  In  getting  peace 
talks  started. 

In  late  July  the  President  sent  our  new 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  to  New  York  with  a  letter  to 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  requesting  that 
all  the  resources,  energy  and  Immense  prestige 
of  the  United  Nations  be  employed  to  find 
ways  to  halt  aggression  and  to  bring  peace 
In  Vietnam.  The  Secretary  General  has  al- 
ready accepted  this  assignment. 

We  sent  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council 
calling  attention  to  the  special  responsibil- 
ity in  this  regard  of  the  Security  Council 
and  of  the  nations  which  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  We  have  considered 
from  time  to  time  placing  the  matter  formal- 
ly before  the  Security  Council.  But  we  have 
been  advised  by  many  nations — and  by  many 
Individuals — who  are  trying  to  help  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  that  to  force 
debate  and  a  vote  In  t^e  Security  Council 
might  tend  to  harden  positions  and  make 
useful  explorations  and  discussions  even 
more  difficult. 

President  Johnson  has  publicly  Invited 
any  and  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  do  all  they  can  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

By  these  moves  the  United  States  has  In- 
tended to  engage  the  serious  attention  and 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  its  members  as  signatories  of  its 
charter,  in  getting  the  Communists  to  talk 
rather  than  fight — while  continuing  with 
determination  an  increasing  effort  to  demon- 
strate that  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  can- 
not settle  the  Issue  on  the  battlefield. 


We  have  not  only  placed  the  Vietnam  Issue 
before  the  United  Nations,  but  believe  that 
we  have  done  so  In  the  most  constructive 
ways. 

The  conditions  for  peace 

What  are  the  essential  conditions  for  peace 
in  South  Vietnam? 

In  late  June,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  South 
Vietnam  set  forth  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  a  "Just  and  enduring  peace."  In 
summary,  those  principles  are: 

An  end  to  aggression  and  subversion. 

Freedom  for  South  Vietnam  to  choose  and 
shape  for  Itself  Its  own  destiny  "in  con- 
formity with  democratic  principles  and  with- 
out any  foreign  interference  from  whatever 
sources." 

As  soon  as  agression  has  ceased,  the  end- 
ing of  the  military  measures  now  necessary 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  nations  that  have  come  to  Its  aid  to  de- 
fend South  Vietnam;  and  the  removal  of 
foreign  military  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

And  effective  guarantees  for  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  endorse  those  principles.  In  essence, 
the  would  constitute  a  return  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 
Whether  they  require  reaffirmation  of  those 
accords  or  new  agreements  embodying  these 
essential  points,  but  with  provision  in  either 
case  for  more  effective  International  ma- 
chinery and  guarantees,  could  be  determined 
In  discussions  and  negotiations. 

Once  the  basic  points  set  forth  by  South 
Vietnam's  Foreign  Minister  were  achieved, 
future  relations  between  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  could  be  worked  out  by 
peaceful  means.  And  th^s  would  Include  the 
qviestlon  of  a  free  decision  by  the  people  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  on  the  matter  of 
reunification. 

When  the  aggression  has  ceased  and  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  is  assured  by  other 
means,  we  will  withdraw  our  forces.  Three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  said 
many  times  that  we  want  no  permanent  bases 
and  no  special  position  there.  Our  military 
forces  are  there  because  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
and  for  no  other  reason.  When  the  men  and 
arms  infiltrated  by  the  North  are  withdrawn 
and  Hanoi  ceases  its  support  and  guidance 
of  the  war  in  the  South,  whatever  remains 
in  the  form  of  indigenous  dissent  Is  a  matter 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  As  for 
South  Vietnamese  fighting  In  the  Vietcong  or 
under  Its  control  or  Influence,  they  must  in 
time  be  Integrated  into  their  national  soci- 
ety. But  that  is  a  process  which  must  be 
brought  about  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, not  by  foreign  diplomats. 

Apart  from  the  search  for  a  solution  in 
Vietnam  Itself,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
hoped  that  discussions  could  be  held  on  the 
problems  concerning  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
We  supported  the  proposal  of  Prince  Siha- 
nouk for  a  conference  on  Cambodia,  to  be 
attended  by  the  governments  that  partici- 
pated In  the  1954  conference,  and  noted  the 
joint  statement  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  April,  to 
the  effect  that  both  favored  the  convening 
of  conferences  on  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Sub- 
sequently, however.  Hanoi  appeared  to  draw- 
back and  to  impose  conditions  at  variance 
with  the  Cambodian  proposal. 

We  look  beyond  a  just  and  enduring  peace 
for  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  the 
day  when  Peiping  will  be  ready  to  join  in  a 
general  settlement  in  the  Par  East — a  gen- 
eral settlement  that  would  remove  the  threat 
of  aggression  and  make  It  possible  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  area  to  devote  themselves  to 
economic  and  social  progress. 

Several  of  the  nations  of  Asia  are  densely 
populated.  And  high  rates  of  population 
growth  make  It  difficult  for  them  to  Increase 
per  capita  Incomes.  The  solution  to  these 
problems  cannot  be  found  through  externa! 
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•ggression.     Tbey  must  be 
nally  within  e^h  n*tion. 

As  S^etident  Jobnson  has  sakl , 
States  stands  ready  to  assist  and 
operative    prognuns   for 
anent  in  Asia.     Already  we  are 
able  additional  funds  for  the 
the  Meltong  Valley.     And  we 
lead    in    organizing    aa    Asian 
Bank,  which  we  hope  will  be 
all  the  major  Indrstrlalised  na 
ing   the  Soviet  Union.     We  wo^ld 
membership  by  North  Vietnam 
ceased  its  aggression. 

Those    are    our    objectiv 
better  life  (or  all  who  are  willi 
peace  with  their  neighbors. 

The  present  path. 
I  turn  now  to  the  specific  ac  ; 
taking  to  convince  Hanoi  that  it 
ceed  and  that  it  must  move 
ful  solution. 

Secretary  McNamara   is   a 
the  appropriate  committees  of 
to    discuss    the    military    si 
South   Vietnam  in  detail.     In 
present  view  is  that  it  is  crucial 
tide  in  the  south,  and  that  for 
it  is  jiecessary  to  send  stibstan 
of  additional  American  forces. 
The   primary   responsibility 
the  Vietcong  will  remain,  how 
South  Vietnamese.    They  have 
men  in  military  and  paramilitars 
spite  losses,  every  branch  of  the 
of  South  Vietnam  has  more  mer 
than   it  had  6  months  ago. 
making  systematic  efforts  to 
forces  still   further.     The   primary 
of  American  ground  forces  are 
air  bases  used  by  the  South 
ourselves  and  to  provide  a 
thus  releasing  South  Vletname^ 
offensive  actions  against   the 
securing  the  air  bases  and 
installations,   American   Forces 
out  into  the  countryside  to 
ups  for  surprise  attacks.    And 
used  in  emergencies  to  help  the 
namese  in  combat.     But  the 
rooting  out  the  Vietcong  will 
the  responsibility  of  the  South 
And   we    have    seen   no   sign    tb|it 
about  to  try  to  shift  that 
us.     On  the   contrary,   the 
creasing  numbers  of  A<nerican 
seems  to  have  stimulated  greater 
the  part  of  the  fighting  men  of 
nam. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  milil^ 
shall  maintain,  with  the  South 
our  program  of  limited  air 
tary   targets   in  North  Vietnam 
gram  is  a  part  of  the  total  strateky 
never   expected   that  air   attack ; 
Vietnam  alone  would  bring  Banc  i 
decision  to  cease  its  aggression 
been  committed   to  its  aggression 
and   too  deeply   to  tiu-n   aroun< 
It  must  be  convinced  that  it 
continuing,  and  perhaps  Increas^ 
on  the  North  itself,  but  also  th 
cannot  win  in  the  South. 

The  air  attacks  on  the  North  hi 
specific  military  effects  in  reduci 
of  increased  infiltration  from' 
Finally,  they  are  important  as  a 
all  concerned  that  there  are 
sanctuaries  for  aggression. 

It  has   been   suggested   in   sor 
that  Hanoi  would  be  more  disponed 
to  negotiations  and  to  cease  its 
we  stopped  bombing  the  North 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  anothei 
pause    in    bombing,    but    the 
mains — and    we    have    repeatedly 
What  would  happen  from  the 
sponse?     Would  Hanoi  withdraw 
Division  of  the  Regular  Army,  wl  i 
deployed  in  South  Vietnam  amd 
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acqieved  inter-  line  In  Laos?  Would  it  take  home  tbe  other 
men  it  has  infiltrated  into  the  South?  Would 
it  stop  sending  arms  and  ammunition  into 
Soutb  Vietnam?  Would  the  campaign  of  as- 
aasBijiatlon  and  sabotac^  in  the  South  cease? 
We  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  would 
iMippen  if  we  were  to  suspend  our  bombing 
of  the  Nortii.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
an  answer  or  even  a  hint. 

Those  who  complain  about  air  atacks  on 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam  would 
carry  more  weight  if  they  had  manifested,  or 
would  manifest  now,  appropriate  concern 
about  tbe  infiltrations  from  the  North,  the 
and  a  high  rate  of  military  activity  in  the  South, 
to  live  at  and  the  ruthless  campaign  of  terror  and  as- 
sassination which  is  being  conducted  in  the 
South  under  the  direction  of  Hanoi  and  with 
its  active  support. 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
Let  me  now  underline  just  a  few  points 
about  the  political  and  economic  situation 
in  South  Vietnam.  For  we  know  well  that, 
while  security  is  fundamental  to  turning  the 
tide,  it  remains  vital  to  do  a!l  we  c.in  on  the 
political  and  economic  fronts. 

AU  of  us  have  been  concerned,  of  course, 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  developing  an  effective  and  stable  gov- 
ernment. But  this  failure  should  not  as- 
tonish us.  South  Vietnam  is  a  highly  plural 
society  striving  to  find  its  political  feet  un- 
der very  adverse  conditions.  Other  nations — 
new  and  old — with  fewer  difficulties  and  un- 
molested by  determined  aggressors  have  done 
no  better.  South  Vietnam  emerged  from  the 
French  Indochina  war  with  many  political 
factions,  most  of  which  were  firmly  anti'" 
Communist.  Despite  several  significant  ini- 
tial successes  in  establishing  a  degree  of  po- 
litical harmony,  the  government  of  President 
Diem  could  not  maintain  a  lasting  unity 
among  the  many  factions.  The  recent  shift- 
ing and  reshuffling  of  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ments is  largely  the  continuing  search  for 
political  unity  and  a  viable  regime  "which  can 
overcome  these  long-evideut  political  divi- 
sions. 

And  we  should  not  forget  that  the  destitic- 
tion  of  the  fabric  of  government  at  all  levels 
has  been  a  primary  objective  of  the  Viet- 
cong. The  Vietcong  has  assassinated  thou- 
sands of  local  officials — and  health  workers 
and  schoolteachers  and  others  who  were 
helping  to  improve  the  life  of  the  people 
of  the  countryside.  In  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  it  has  killed,  wounded,  or  kidnaped 
2,291  village  officials  and  22,146  other  clvU- 
ians — these  on  top  of  its  thousands  of  earlier 
ry  side,  we     victims. 

Vietnamese,         Despite  the  risks  to  themselves  and  their 
on  mill-     families,  Vietnamese  have  continued  to  come 
This  pro-     forward  to  fill  these  posts.     And  in  the  last 
We  had     6  years,  no  political  dissenter  of  any  con- 
on   North     sequence    has    gone    over    to    the    Vietcong. 
to  a  quick     The  Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  the  sects,  the 
Hanoi  has     Cambodians    (of   whom    there    are    about    a 
too  long     million    in    South    Vietnam),    the    Montag- 
overnight.     nards — all  the  principal  elements  in  South 
5  not  only     Vietnamese    political    life    except    the    Viet- 
pressure     cong  itself,  which  is  a  very  small  minority — 
t  it  simply     remain  overwhelmingly  anti-Communist. 

The  suggestion  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  probably 
ve  also  had     could  win  a  free  election  in  South  Vietnam  is 
g  the  scale     directly  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  we  have, 
the    North.     And  we  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  for 
warning  to     we  have  Americans — in  twos  and  threes  and 
no    longer     fotirs  and   sixes — in   the   countryside   in   all 
parts   of   Vietnam.      In   years   past   Ho    Chi 
quarters     Minh  was  a  hero  throughout  Vietnam.     For 
to  move     he  had  led   the  fight  against  the  Japanese 
aggression  if     and  then  against  the  French.    But  his  glamor 
We  do  not     began  to  fade  when  he  set  up  a  Communist 
and  longer     police  state  in  the  North — and  the  South,  by 
question    re-     contrast,  made  great  progress  under  a  non- 
asked   it:      Communist  nationalist  government.     Today 
in  re-     the  North  Vietnamese  regime  is  badly  dis- 
the  325th     credited.     We  find  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
ich  is  now     the  countryside  ready  to  cooperate  with  their 
across  the     own  government  when  they  can  do  so  with 
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reasonable  hope  of  not  being  as&dssiiiated  by 
tbe  Vietcong  the  next  night. 

At  the  present  time,  somewhat  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  live  in 
areas  under  the  control  of  their  Government. 
Another  25  percent  live  in  areas  of  shifting 
control.  And  about  25  percent  live  in  areas 
under  varying  degrees  of  Vietcong;  control. 
But  even  where  it  succeeds  in  imposing 
taxes,  drafting  recruits  and  commandeering 
labor,  the  Vietcong  has  not  usually  been  able- 
to  organize  the  area.  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  that  Vietcong  tax  exactions  and 
terrorism  have  increasingly  alienated  the 
villagers.  And  one  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  we  have  to  deal  is  the  large  scale  exodus 
from  the  Central  Highlands  to  the  coiistal 
areas  of  refugees  from  the  Vietcong. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  significance  that,  de- 
spite many  years  of  harsh  war,  despite  the 
political  instability  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  despite  division  of  their  country 
since  1954,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  fight 
on  with  uncommon  determination.  There  is 
no  evidence  among  politicians,  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  military,  the  major  religious  groupe 
the  youth,  or  even  the  peasantry  of  a  desire 
for  peace  at  any  price.  They  all  oppose  sur- 
render or  accommodation  on  a  basis  which 
would  lead  to  a  Communist  take-over.  The 
will  to  resist  the  aggression  from  the  North 
has  survived  through  periods  of  great  stress 
and  remains  strong. 

The  central  objective  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  a  peaceful  community  of  nations,  each  free 
to  choose  its  own  institutions  but  cooperat- 
ing with  one  another  to  promote  their 
mutual  welfare.  It  is  the  kind  of  world  order 
envisaged  in  the  opening  sections  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  But  there  have  been 
and  still  are  important  forces  in  the  world 
which  seek  a  different  goal — which  deny  the 
right  of  free  choice,  which  seek  to  expand 
their  influence  and  empires  by  every  mean.«. 
including  force. 

The  bulwark  of  peace 

In  defense  of  peace  and  freedom  and  the 
right  of  free  choice : 

We  and  others  insisted  that  the  Soviets 
withdraw  their  forces  from  Iran. 

We  went  to  the  aid  of  Turkey  and  Greece. 

We  joined  in  organizing  the  E^iropean  re- 
covery program  and  in  forming  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

We  and  our  allies  have  defended  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin. 

We  and  13  other  nations  joined  in  repel- 
ling the  aggression  in  Korea. 

We  have  joined  defensive  alliances  with 
many  other  nations  and  have  helped  them  to 
strengthen  their  defensive  military  forces. 

We  supported  the  United  Nations  in  its 
efforts  to  preserve  tlie  independence  of  the 
Congo. 

We  insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw strategic  weapons  from  Cuba. 

Had  we  not  done  these  things— and 
others — the  enemies  "of  freedom  would  now 
control  much  of  the  w;orld  and  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  destroy  us  or  at  least  to  sap  our 
strength  by  economic  strangulation. 

For  the  same  basic  reasons  that  we  took 
all  those  other  measures  to  deter  or  to  repel 
aggression,  we  are  determined  to  assist  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  defeat  this 
aggression. 

In  his  last  public  utterance,  recorded  only 
half  an  hour  before  his  death,  a  great  and 
beloved  American,  Adlai  Stevenson,  said: 

•■There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on 
me  in  the  United  States  from  many  sources 
to  take  a  position — a  public  position — incon- 
sistent with  that  of  my  Government.  Ac- 
tually, I  dfkt  agree  with  those  protestr.nls. 
My  hope  in  Vietnam  is  that  resistance  there 
may  establish  the  fact  that  changes  in  Asia 
are  not  to  be  precipitated  by  outside  forces." 

I  believe,  with  the  President,  that  "once 
the  Communists  know,  as  we  know,  that  a 
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violent  solution  Is  Impossible,  then  a  peaceful 
solution  is  inevitable." 

The  great  bulwark  of  peace  for  all  free- 
„.,en — and  therefore  of  peace  for  the  millions 
ruled  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom — has 
been,  and  Is  today,  the  power  of  the  United 
States  and  our  readiness  to  use  that  power, 
in  cooperation  with  other  free  nations,  to 
deter  or  to  defeat  aggression,  and  to  help 
other  free  nations  to  go  forward  economi- 
cally, socially,  and  politically. 

We  have  had  to  cope  with  a  long  series  of 
dangerous  crises  caused  by  the  aggressive 
appetites  of  others.  But  we  are  a  great  na- 
tion and  people.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
meet  this  test,  as  we  have  met  others. 

THE    TASKS    OP    DEFENSE 

(Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
_.   S.  McNamara,  before  the  Defense  Subcom- 
"   mlttee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, August  4,  1965) 

The  issue  in  Vietnam  is  essentially  the 
same  as  It  was  In  1954  when  President 
Eisenhower  said: 

"I  think  it  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  long  argument  or  exposition  to  show 
the  Importance  to  the  United  States  of 
Indochina  and  of  the  struggle  going  on  there. 
No  matter  how  the  struggle  may  have  started, 
it  has  long  since  become  one  of  the  testing 
places  between  a  free  form  of  government 
and  dictatorship.  Its  outcome  is  going  to 
have  the  greatest  significance  for  us,  and 
possibly  for  a  long  time  into  the  future. 

■We  have  here  a  sort  of  cork  in  the  bottle, 
the  bottle  being  the  great  area  that  Includes 
Indonesia,  Burma.  Thailand,  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding areas  of  Asia  with  its  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people.  •   •   •" 

The  nature  of  the  conflict 

What  Is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  today  is  the 
ability  of  the  free  world  to  block  Commu- 
nist armed  aggression  and  prevent  the 
loss  of  all  of  southeast  Asia,  a  loss  which 
in  its  ultimate  consequences  could  drasti- 
cally alter  the  strategic  situation  In  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  to  the  grave  detriment  of  our 
own  security  and  th.it  of  our  allies.  While 
15  years  ago.  In  Korea.  Communist  aggres- 
sion took  the  form  of  an  overt  armed  attack, 
today  in  South  Vietnam,  it  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  large  scale  Intensive  guerrilla 
operation. 

The  covert  nature  of  this  aggression,  which 
characterized  the  earlier  years  of  the  struggle 
in  South  Vietnam,  has  now  all  but  been 
stripped  away.  The  control  of  the  Vietcong 
effort  by  the  regime  In  Hanoi,  supported  and 
incited  by  Communist  China,  has  become 
increasingly  apparent. 

The  struggle  there  has  enormous  Implica- 
tions for  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well.  The  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Chinese  Commvinists  have  chosen  to 
make  South  Vietnam  the  test  case  for  their 
particular  version  of  the  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation.  The  extent  to  which 
violence  should  be  used  in  overthrowing 
non-Communist  governments  has  been  one 
of  the  most  bitterly  contested  Issues  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Communists. 

Although  the  former  Chairman,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, fully  endorsed  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration as  the  preferred  means  of  extending 
the  sway  of  communism,  he  cautioned  that 
"this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
transition  to  socialism  will  everywhere  and 
in  all  cases  be  linked  with  armed  uprising 
and  civil  war.  •  •  •  Revolution  by  peaceful 
means  accords  with  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  and  the  masses. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  however.  Insist 
that: 

"Peaceful  coexistence  cannot  replace  the 
revolutionary  struggles  of  the  people.  The 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism  in 
any  country  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  proletarian  revolution  and  the  dic- 


tatorship of  the  proletariat  in  that  coun- 
try. •  •  •  The  vanguard  of  the  proletariat 
will  remain  unconquerable  in  all  clrctim- 
stances  only  If  It  masters  all  forms  of  strug- 
gle— peaceful  and  armed,  open  and  secret, 
legal  and  illegal,  parliamentary  struggle  and 
mass  struggle,  and  so  forth."  (Letter  to  the 
Central  Conimittee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  June  14,  1963.) 

Their  preference  for  violence  was  even 
more  emphatically  expressed  In  an  article  in 
the  Pelping  People's  Dally  of  March  31.  1964: 
■'It  is  advantageous  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tactics  to  refer  to  the  desire  for 
peaceful  transition,  but  It  would  be  Inappro- 
priate to  emphasize  the  possibility  of  peace- 
ful transition.  •  «  »  the  proletarian  party 
must  never  substitute  parliamentary  strug- 
gle for  proletarian  revolution  or  entertain 
the  illusion  that  the  transition  to  socialism 
can  be  achieved  through  the  parliamentary 
road.  Violent  revolution  is  a  universal  law 
of  proletarian  revolution.  To  realize  the 
transition  to  socialism,  the  proletariat  must 
WBge  armed  struggle,  smash  the  old  state 
machine  and  establish  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  •  •  •" 

"Political  power,"  the  article  quotes  Mao 
Tse-tung  as  saying,  "grows  out  of  the  barrel 
of-a  gun." 

Throughout  the  world  we  see  the  fruits 
of  these  policies  and  in  Vietnam,  particu- 
larly, we  see  the  effects  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' more  militant  stance  and  their 
hatred  of  the  free  world.  They  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  Vietnam  Is  the  test 
case,  and  neither  does  the  regime  in  Hanoi. 
General  Giap,  head  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army,  recently  said  that  "South  Vietnam  Is 
tbe  model  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment of  our  time.  •  •  •  If  the  special  war- 
fare that  the  U.S.  Imperialists  are  testing  in 
South  Vietnam  is  overcome,  then  It  can  be 
defeated  everywhere  in  the  world."  And, 
Pham  Van  Dong.  Premier  of  North  Vietnam, 
pointed  out  that  "The  experience  of  our 
compatriots  in  South  Vietnam  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  world,  especially  the  peoples 
of  South  America." 

It  is  clear  that  a  Communist  success  in 
South  Vietnam  would  be  taken  as  proof  that 
the  Chinese  Communists'  position  is  correct 
and  they  will  have  made  a  giant  step  forward 
In  their  efforts  to  seize  control  of  the  world 
Communist  movement. 

Furthermore,  such  a  success  would  greatly 
increase  the  prestige  of  Communist  China 
among  the  nonallned  nations  and  strength- 
en the  position  of  their  followers  everywhere. 
In  that  event  we  would  then  have  to  be 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  same  kind  of 
aggression  In  other  parts  of  the  world  wher- 
ever the  existing  governments  are  weak  and 
the  social  structures  fragmented.  If  Com- 
munist armed  aggression  Is  not  stopped  In 
Vietnam,  as  It  was  In  Korea,  the  confidence 
of  small  nations  in  America's  pledges  of  sup- 
port will  be  weakened  and  many  of  them, 
in  widely  separated  areas  of  the  world,  will 
feel  unsafe. 

Thus,  the  stakes  In  South  Vietnam  are  far 
greater  than  the  loss  of  one  small  country 
to  communism.  Its  loss  would  be  a  most 
serious  setback  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
VTOUld  greatly  complicate  the  task  of  prevent- 
ing the  further  spread  of  militant  Asian  com- 
munism. And.  if  that  spread  is  not  halted, 
our  strategic  position  in  the  world  will  be 
weakened  and  our  national  security  directly 
endangered. 

Conditions  leading  to  the  present  situation 
in  South  Vietnam 
Essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
present  situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
insurgency  there  is  planned,  directed,  con- 
trolled and  supported  from  Hanoi. 

True,  there  is  a  small  dissident  minority  In 
South  Vietnam,  but  the  government  could 
cope  with  It  if  It  were  not  directed  and  sup- 


plied from  tbe  outside.  As  early  as  1960.  at 
the  Third  Congress  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
communist  Party,  both  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
General  Giap  spoke  of  the  need  to  "step  up" 
the  "revolution  in  the  South."  In  March 
1963  the  i>arty  organ  Hoc  Tap  stated  that  the 
authorities  in  South  Vietnam  "are  well  aware 
that  North  Vietnam  is  the  firm  base  for  the 
southern  revolution  and  the  point  on  which 
it  leans,  and  that  our  party  is  the  steady  and 
experienced  vanguard  unit  of  the  working 
class  and  people  and  is  the  brain  and  factor 
that  decides  all  victories  of  the  revolution."' 
Through  most  of  the  past  decade  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  denied  and  went  to 
great  efforts  to  conceal  the  scale  of  its  per- 
sonnel and  materiel  support.  In  addition  to 
direction  and  encouragement,  to  the  Viet- 
cong. 

It  had  strong  reasons  to  do  so.  The  North 
Vietnamese  regime  had  no  wish  to  force  upon 
the  attention  of  the  world  its  massive  and 
persistent  violations  of  its  Geneva  pledges 
of  1954  and  1962  regarding  noninterference 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

However,  in  building  up  the  Vietcong  forces 
for  a  decisive  challenge,  the  authorities  in 
North  Vietnam  have  Increasingly  dropped 
the  disguises  that  gave  their  earlier  support 
a  clandestine  character. 

Through  1963,  the  bulk  of  the  arms  in- 
filtrated from  the  North  were  old  Freftch  and 
American  models  acquired  prior  to  1954  in 
Indochina  and  Korea. 

Now.  the  flow  of  weapons  from  North  Viet- 
nam consists  almost  entirely  of  the  latest 
arms  acquired  from  Communist  China;  and 
the  flow  is  large  enough  to  have  entirely  re- 
equipped  the  main  force  units,  despite  the 
capture  this  year  by  government  forces  of 
thousands  of  these  weapons  and  millions  of 
rounds  of  the  new  ammunition. 

Likewise,  through  1963,  nearly  all  t^Ie  per- 
sonnel infiltrating  through  Laos,  trained  and 
equipped  in  the  North  and  ordered  South, 
were  former  Southerners. 

But  in  the  last  18  months,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Infiltrators — more  than  10,000 
of  them — have  been  ethnic  northerners, 
mostly  draftees  ordered  into  the  Peoples 
Army  of  Vietnam  for  duty  in  the  South. 
And  it  now  appears  that,  starting  their  Jour- 
ney through  Laos  last  December,  from  one  to 
three  regiments  of  a  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar division,  the  325th  Division  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army,  have  deployed  into  the 
Ceiitral  Highlands  of  South  Vietnam  for 
lombat  alongside  the  Vietcong. 

Thus,  despite  all  its  reasons  for  secrecy, 
Hanoi's  desire  for  decisive  results  this  sum- 
mer has  forced  it  to  reveal  its  hand  even 
more  openly. 

The  United  States  during  the  last  4  years 
has  steadily  increased  its  help  to  the  peopfe 
of  South  Vletnsim  in  an  effort  to  counter 
this  ever-increasing  scale  of  Communist 
aggression.  These  efforts  achieved  some 
measure  of  success  during  1962.  The  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  that  year  made  good 
progress  In  suppressing  the  Vietcong  Insur- 
rection. 

Although  combat  deaths  suffered  by  these 
forces  in  1962  rose  by  11  percent  over  the 
1961  level  (from  about  4,000  to  4,450),  Viet- 
cong combat  deaths  increased  by  72  percent 
(from  about  12,000  to  21,000).  Weapons  lost 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  fell  from  5.900  in 
1961  to  5,200  In  1962,  while  the  riumber  lost 
by  the  Vietcong  rose  from  2,750  to  4,050.  The 
Government's  new  strategic  hamlet  program 
was  just  getting  underway  and  was  showing 
promise.  The  economy  was  growing  and  the 
Government  seemed  firmly  in  control. 
Therefore,  in  early  1963,  I  was  able  to  say: 
•■•  •  •  victory  over  the  Vietcong  will  most 
likely  take  many  years.  But  now.  as  a  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  last  year,  there  is  a 
new  feeling  of  confidence,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  South  Vieti.am 
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but  also  among  tbe  populace. 
Is  possible." 

But  at  the  same  time  I  also 
"We  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  pressures  on  South 
continue   through   Infiltration 
corridor.     Nor  are  we  unmindf  1 1 
stbility  that  the  Communists, 
In  their  covert  efforts,  might 
aggression  from  North  Vietnam 
this    latter    contingency    couI< ; 
greater   direct   participation   by 
States.     The    survival    of    an 
government  in  South  Vietnam 
tant  to  the  security  of  all 
to  the  free  world  that  we  must 
to  take  all  necessary  measures 
capability  to  prevent  a 

Unfortunately.  tl>»  cautiou 
1963    proved    to   be   well    founc^d 
1963,    the    Communists    stepp*  d 
efforts,  and  the  military  situation 
deteriorate.     The    uiem 
under   increasing  internal 
November  it  was  overthrown, 
in  February  1964 : 

"The  Vletcong  was  quick  to 
of  the  growing  opposition  to  th  ■ 
ernment  and  the  period  of 
lowing    its    overthrow.      Vietco 
were  already   increasing   in 
continued  to  increase  at  an 
in  October  and  November, 
delta  area  .    And  I   must   repodt 
have  made   considerable  progre « 
coup." 

Following  the  coup,  the  lack 
in   the   central    government 
turnover  of  key  personnel 
military  commanders,  began  to 
in   combat  operations   and 
entire  fabric  of  the  political  a 
structure.     And,    in    1964,    the 
greatly   Increased   the   scope 
their  subversive  efforts.     Larger 
became  more  frequent  and  the 
and  supplies  from  the  North 
incidence    of    terrorism    and 
rapidly    and    the    pressure   on 
population  was  intensified. 

The    deteriorating  military 
clearly    reflected    in    the 
Vietnamese  combat  deaths  rose 
1963    to   7.450   in    1964   and   the 
weapons  lost  from  8,250  to  14. 
trast.  Vletcong  combat  deaths  d 
20,600      to      16,800      and, 
stepped-up  tempo  of  activity 
enced  only  a  very  modest  rise  ir 
weapons  lost  (from  5.400  to  5,! 

At  various  times  In  recent 
called   attention    to   the   contln 
of  Communist  forces  in  South 
pointed  out  that  although  thesi 
not  been  committed  to  combat 
nlficant  degree,  they  probably 
the  start  of  the  monsoon  seasor , 
clear  that  these  forces  are  beinf 
in   Increasing  numbers  and   tha ; 
munis^s   have  decided    to   make 
attempt  to  bring  down  the 
South  Vietnam. 

The  entire  economic  and  sociki 
is  under  attack.    Bridges,  rallroat^ 
ways   are   being   destroyed   and 
Agricultural  products  are  being 
the  cities.     Electric  powerplanti 
munication     lines     are     being 
Whole   villages  are  being  bumei  I 
population     driven     away, 
refugee    burden    on    the   South 
Government. 

In  addition  to  the  coniinued 
increasing  numbers  of  indlviduils 
acceleration   of   the  flow   of 
ment   and   supplies   organized 
North  Vietnamese  Army  have 
in  South   Vietnam.      We  now  ei 
hard  core  Vletcong  strength  at 
men,  including  a  recently 
in  the  number  of  combat  battali 
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dition,  they  have  some  90,000  to  100.000  ir- 
regulars and  some  30.000  in  their  political 
cadres;  I.e.,  tax  collectors,  propagandists, 
etc.  We  have  also  Identified  at  least  three 
battalions  of  the  regular  North  Vietnamese 
Army,  and  there  are  probably  considerably 
more. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government\  of 
South  Vietnam  has  found  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  commensurate  increase  in 
the  size  of  its  own  forces,  which  now  stand  at 
about  545,000  men,  including  the  regional 
and  local  defense  forces  but  excluding  the 
national  police. 

Combat  deaths  on  both  sides  have  been 
mounting — for  the  South  Vietnamese  from 
an  average  of  143  men  a  week  in  1964,  to 
about  270  a  week  for  the  4-week  period  end- 
ing July  24  this  year.  Vietcong  losses  have 
gone  from  322  a  week  last  year  to  about  680 
a  week  for  the  four-week  period  ending 
July  24. 

Most  Important,  the  ratio  of  South  Viet- 
namese to  Vietcong  strength  has  seriously 
declined  in  the  last  6  or  7  months  from  about 
5  to  1  to  about  3  or  3'i  to  1;  the  ratio  of 
combat  battalions  is  substantially  less.  This 
is  far  too  low  a  ratio  lor  a  guerrilla  war  even 
though  the  greater  mobility  and  firepower 
provided  to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  by 
the  United  States  help  to  offset  that  dis- 
advantage. 

The  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  to  de- 
fend hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets 
while  the  Vietcong  are  free  to  choose  the 
time  and  place  of  their  attack.  As  a  result, 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  stretched  thin  in 
defensive  positions,  leaving  only  a  small  cen- 
tral reserve  for  offensive  action  against  the 
Vietcong,  while  the  latter  are  left  free  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  and  throw  them  against 
selected  targets.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  Vietcong  retains  most  of  the 
initiative. 

Even  so,  we  may  not  as  yet  have  seen  the 
full  weight  of  the  Commtmist  attack.  Pres- 
ently, the  situation  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  where  Uie 
Communists  have  mobilized  large  military 
forces  which  pose  a  threat  to  the  entire  re- 
gion and  its  major  cities  and  towns.  Our 
air  attack  may  have  helped  to  keep  these 
forces  off  balance  but  the  threat  remains 
and  it  is  very  real. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  when  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  need  more  help  from  us 
and  other  nations  if  they  are  to  retain  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

We  have  already  responded  to  that  need 
with  some  75,000  U.S.  military  personnel, 
including  some  combat  units.  This  number 
will  be  raised  to  125.000  almost  immediately 
with  the  deployment  of  the  Air  Mobile  Divi- 
sion and  certain  other  forces.  But,  more 
help  will  be  needed  in  the  months  ahead  and 
additional  U.S.  combat  forces  will  be  required 
to  back  up  the  hard-pressed  Army  of  South 
Vietnam.  Two  other  nations  have  provided 
combat  forces — Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  ethers 
will  join  them.  In  this  regard,  the  Koreans 
have  just  recently  approved  a  combat  divi- 
sion for  deployment  to  Vietnam,  which  Is 
scheduled  to  arrive  this  fall. 

Role  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
As  I  noted  earlier,  the  central  reserve  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  been  seri- 
ously depleted  in  recent  months.  The  prin- 
cipal role  of  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  will 
be  to  supplement  this  reserve  in  support  of 
the  frontline  forces  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  The  indigenous  paramilitary  forces 
will  deal  with  the  pacification  of  areas 
cleared  of  organized  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  units,  a  role  more  appropriate  for 
them  than  for  our  forces. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam's 
strategy,  with  which  we  concur,  is  to  achieve 
the  initiative,  to  expand  gradually  its  area  of 
control  by  breaking  up  major  concentrations 
of  enemy  forces,  using  to  the  maximum  our 


preponderance  of  airpower,  both  land  and 
sea  based.  The  number  of  fixed-wing  attack 
sorties  by  U.S.  aircraft  in  South  Vietnam  will 
increase  manifold  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Armed  helicopter  sorties  will  also  incre.ise 
dramatically  over  the  same  period,  and  ex- 
tension use  will  be  made  of  heavy  artillery, 
both  land  bcsed  and  sea  based.  At  the  same 
time  our  air  and  naval  forces  will  continue 
to  interdict  the  Vietcong  supplies  line  from 
North  Vietnam,  both  land  and  sea. 

Although  our  tactics  have  changed,  our 
objective  remains  the  same. 

We  have  no  desire  to  widen  the  war.  We 
have  no  desire  to  overthrow  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime,  seize  its  territory  or  achieve 
the  unification  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
by  force  of  arms.  We  have  no  need  for  per- 
manent military  bases  In  South  Vietnam  or 
for  special  privileges  of  any  kind. 

What  we  are  seeking  through  the  planned 
military  buildup  is  to  block  the  VietconK 
offensive,  to  give  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  their  armed  forces  some  relief  from 
the  unrelenting  Communist  pressures — to 
give  them  time  to  strengthen  their  govern- 
ment, to  reestablish  law  and  order,  and  to 
revive  their  economic  life  which  has  been 
seriously  disrtipted  by  Vietcong  harassment 
and  attack  in  recent  months.  We  have  no 
Illusions  that  success  will  be  achieved  quick- 
ly, but  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be 
achieved  mvich  more  surely  by  the  plan  I 
have  outlined. 

I7icreases  in  U.S.  military  forces 

Fortunately,  we  have  greatly  increased  the 
strength  and  readiness  of  our  Military  Est<ib- 
lishment  since  1961,  particularly  in  tbe  kinds 
of  forces  which  we  now  require  in  southe.ist 
Asia.  The  Active  Army  has  been  expanded 
from  11  to  16  combat  ready  divisions. 
Twenty  thousand  men  have  been  added  to 
the  Marine  Corps  to  allow  them  to  fill  out 
their  combat  structure  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  the  mobilization  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  The  tactical  fighter  squad- 
rons of  the  A4r  Force  have  been  increased  by 
51  percent.  Our  airlift  capability  has  more 
than  doubled.  Special  forces  trained  to  deal 
with  Insurgency  threats  have  been  multiplied 
elevenfold.  General  ship  constn.ictlon  and 
conversion  has  been  doubled. 

During  this  same  period,  procurement  for 
the  expanded  force  has  been  increased  great- 
ly: Air  Force  tactical  aircraft — from  $360  mil- 
lion in  1961  to  about  $1.1  billion  In  the  orig- 
inal fiscal  year  1966  budget;  Navy  aircraft — 
from  $1.8  billion  to  $2.2  billion;  Army  helicop- 
ters— from  296  aircraft  to  over  1,000.  Pro- 
curement of  ordnance,  vehicles  and  related 
equipment  was  increased  about  150  percent 
In  the  fiscal  years  1962-64  period,  compared 
with  the  preceding  3  years.  The  tonnage  of 
modern  nonnuclear  air-to-ground  ordnance 
In  stock  tripled  between  fiscal  year  1961  and 
fiscal  year  1965.  In  brief,  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States,  today,  is  in 
far  better  shape  than  it  ever  has  been  in 
peacetime  to  face  whatever  tasks  may  lie 
ahead. 

Nevertheless,  some  further  increases  in 
forces,  military  personnel,  production,  and 
construction  will  be  required  if  we  are  to  de- 
ploy additional  forces  to  southeast  Asia  and 
provide  for  combat  consumption  while,  at 
the  same  time,  maintaining  our  capabilities 
to  deal  with  crises  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

To  offset  the  deployments  now  planned  to 
southeast  Asia,  and  provide  some  additional 
forces  for  possible  new  deployments,  we  pro- 
pose to  Increase  the  presently  authorized 
force  levels.  These  Increases  will  be  of  three 
types:  (1)  Additional  units  for  the  active 
forces,  over  and  above  those  reflected  in  the 
January  budget;  (2)  military  personnel  aug- 
mentations for  presently  authorized  units  in 
the  Active  Forces  to  man  new  bases,  to  handle 
tbe  larger  logistics  workload,  etc.;  and  (3) 
additional  personnel  and  extra  training  for 
selected  Reserve  component  units  to  Incre.isc 
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their  readiness  for  quick  deplo>-ment.  We 
believe  we  can  achieve  this  buildup  without 
calling  up  the  Reserves  or  ordering  the  Invol- 
untary extension  of  tours,  except  as  already 
authorized  by  law  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Even  here  the  extension  of  officer 
tours  win  be  on  a  selective  basis  and  exten- 
sions for  enlisted  men  will  be  limited,  in  gen- 
eral, to  not  more  than  4  months. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  here  today 
and  the  $1.7  billion  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1966  Defense  appropriation  bill  now  be- 
fore the  committee  will,  in  the  collective 
judgment  of  my  principal  military  and  ci- 
vilian advisers  and  myself,  provide  the  men, 
materiel,  and  facilities  required  to  fulfill  the 
President's  pledge  to  meet  the  mounting  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  forces  required  to  meet 
commitments  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

THE    CH.\I,LENGE    OF    HUMAN    NEED 

(Address  by  the  President  to  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  the 
White  House,  May  13,  1965) 

The  third  face  of  the  vrar 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  many  faces. 

There  is  the  face  of  armcc  conflict— of  ter- 
ror and  gunfire — of  bomb-heavy  planes  and 
campaign-weary  soldiers.  •   •   • 

The  second  face  of  war  in  Vietnam  is  the 
quest  for  a  political  solution — the  face  of 
diplomacy  and  politics — of  the  ambitions  and 
the  interests  of  other  nations.  •   •   • 

The  third  face  of  war  In  Vietnam  is,  at 
once,  the  most  tragic  and  most  hopeful.  It 
is  the  face  of  human  need.  It  is  the  un- 
tend-'d  sick,  the  hungry  family,  anc'.  the  il- 
literate child.  It  is  men  and  women,  many 
without  shelter,  with  rugs  for  clothing,  strug- 
gling for  survival  In  a  very  rich  and  a  very 
fertile  land. 

It  is  the  most  Important  battle  of  all  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

For  a  nation  cannot  be  built  by  armed 
power  or  by  political  agreement.  It  will  rest 
on  the  expectation  by  individual  men  and 
women  that  their  future  will  be  better  than 
their  past. 

It  is  not  enough  to  just  fight  against  some- 
thing. People  must  fight  for  something,  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  know  that 
after  the  long,  brutal  journey  through  the 
dark  tunnel  of  conflict  there  breaks  the  light 
of  a  happier  day.  And  only  if  this  Is  so  can 
they  be  expected  to  sustain  the  enduring  will 
for  continued  strife.  Only  In  this  way  can 
long-rvui  stability  and  peace  come  to  their 
land. 

And  there  Is  another,  more  profound  rea- 
son. In  Vietnam  communism  seeks  to  really 
Impose  its  will  by  force  of  arms.  But  we 
woifld  be  deeply  mistaken  to  think  that  this 
was  the  only  weapon.  Here,  as  other  places 
in  the  world,  they  speak  to  restless  people- 
people  rising  to  shatter  the  old  ways  which 
have  imprisoned  hope — people  fiercely  and 
justly  reaching  for  the  material  fruits  from 
the  tree  of  modern  knowledge. 

It  is  this  desire,  and  not  simply  lust  for 
conquest,  which  moves  many  of  the  Individ- 
ual fighting  men  that  we^ust  now,  sadly, 
call  the  enemy. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  task  to  show  that  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  other  nations  offers 
the  surest  road  to  progress,  that  history  and 
experience  testify  to  this  truth.  But  it  Is  not 
enough  to  call  upon  reason  or  point  to  ex- 
amples. We  must  show  It  through  action 
and  we  must  show  It  through  accomplish- 
ment, and  even  were  there  no  war — either 
hot  or  cold — we  would  always  be  active  In 
humanity's  search  for  progress. 

This  task  is  commanded  to  us  by  the 
moral  values  of  our  civilization,  and  it  rests 
on  the  inescapable  nature  of  the  world  that 
we  have  now  entered.  For  In  that  world,  as 
long  as  we  can  foresee,  every  threat  to  man's 
welfare  will  be  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  our 
o-.vn  people.  Those  who  live  In  the  emerging 
community  of  nations  will  ignore  tW  perils 


of  their  nelshbors  at  the  risk  of  their  own 

prospects. 

Cooperative  development  in  southeast  Asia 

This  Is  true  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  for 
every  part  of  the  developing  world.  This  Is 
why,  on  your  behalf,  I  recently  proposed  a 
massive,  cooperative  development  effort  for 
ai:  of  southeast  Asia.  I  named  the  respected 
leader,  Eugene  Black,  as  my  personal  repre- 
sentative to  Inaugurate  our  participation  in 
these  programs. 

Since  that  time  rapid  progress  has  been 
made,  I  am  glad  to  report.  Mr.  Black  has 
met  with  the  top  officials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  several  occasions.  He  has  talked  to 
other  interested  parties.  He  has  found  In- 
creasing enthusiasm.  The  United  Nations  Is 
already  setting  up  new  mechanisms  to  help 
carry  forward  the  work  of  development. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  now  pre- 
pared to  participate  in,  and  to  support,  an 
Asian  Development  Bank,  to  carry  out  and 
help  finance  the  economic  progress  in  that 
area  of  the  world  and  the  development  that 
we  desire  to  see  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

So  this  m.ornlng  I  call  on  every  other  in- 
dtiEtrialized  nation.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  help  create  a  better  life  for  all  of 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia. 

Surely,  surely,  the  works  of  peace  can 
brii:g  men  together  in  a  common  effort  to 
abandon  forever  the  works  of  war. 

But,  as  South  Vietnam  is  the  central  place 
of  conflict.  It  Is  also  a  principal  focus  for 
our  woik  to  increase  the  well-being  of  people. 

It  is  that  effort  in  South  Vietnam,  of  which 
I  think  we  are  t<x)  little  informed,  which  I 
want  to  relate  >to  you  this  morning. 

Strengtmning  Vietnam's  economy 

V/e  bcsan  in  1954,  when  Vietnam  became 
independent,  before  the  war  between  the 
north  and  the  south.  Since  that  time  we 
have  spent  more  than  $2  billion  in  economic 
help  for  the  16  million  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. And  despite  the  ravages  of  war,  we 
ha^  made  steady,  continuing  gains.  We 
have  concentrated  on  food  and  health  and 
education  t-nd  housing  and  industry. 

Like  most  developing  countries.  South 
Vietnam's  economy  rests  on  agriculture. 
Unlike  many,  it  has  large  uncrowded  areas 
of  very  rich  and  very  fertile  land.  Because 
of  this,  It  is  one  of  the  great  rice  bowls  of 
the  entire  world.  With  our  help,  since  1954, 
South  Vietnam  has  already  doubled  its  rice 
production,  providing  food  for  the  people  as 
well  as  providing  a  vital  export  for  that 
nation. 

We  have  put  our  American  farm  know- 
how  to  work  on  other  crops.  This  year,  for 
Instance,  several  hundred  million  cuttings 
of  a  new  variety  of  sweet  potato,  that  prom- 
ises a  sixfold  increase  in  yield  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  these  Vietnamese  farmers.  Corn 
output  should  rise  from  25,000  tons  In  1962 
to  100,000  tons  by  1966.  Pig  production  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1955.  Many  anl- 
mal  diseases  have  been  eliminated  entirely. 

Disease  and  epidemic  brood  over  every 
Vietnamese  village.  In  a  country  of  more 
than  16  million  people  with  a  life  expectancy 
of  only  35  years,  there  are  only  200  civilian 
doctors.  If  the  Vietnamese  had  doctors  In 
the  same  ratio  as  the  United  States  has  doc- 
tors, they  would  have  not  the  200  that  they 
do  have  but  they  would  have  more  than 
5,000  doctors. 

We  have  helped  vaccinate,  already,  over  7 
million  people  against  cholera,  and  millions 
more  against  other  diseases.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  can  now  receive 
treatment  In  the  more  than  12,000  hamlet 
health  stations  that  America  has  built  and 
has  stocked.  New  cltnlcs  and  surgical  suites 
ire  scattered  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try; and  the  medical  school  that  we  are  now 
helping  to  build  will  graduate  as  many  doc- 
tors in  a  single  year  as  now  serve  the  entire 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam. 


Education  is  the  keystone  of  future  devel- 
opment in  Vietnam.  It  takes  trained  people 
to  man  the  factories,  to  conduct  the  admin- 
istration, and  to  form  the  htiman  founda- 
tion for  an  advancing  nation.  More  than 
a  quartjr  million  young  Vietnamese  can  now 
learn  In  more  than  4.000  classrooms  that 
America  has  helped  to  build  in  the  last  2 
years;  and  2.000  more  schools  are  going  to 
bs  built  by  us  in  the  next  12  months.  The 
number  of  students  in  vocational  schools 
has  gone  up  four  times.  Enrollment  was 
300,000  in  1955,  when  we  first  entered  there 
and  started  helping  with  our  program.  To- 
day it  is  more  than  1,500,000.  The  8  million 
textbooks  that  we  have  supplied  to  Viet- 
namese children  will  rise  to  more  than  15 
million  by  1967. 

Agricultiu-e  is  the  foundation.  Health, 
education,  and  housing  are  the  urgent  hu- 
man needs.  But  Industrial  development  is 
the  great  pathway  to  their  future. 

When  Vietnam  was  divided,  most  of  the 
industry  was  in  the  North.  The  South  was 
barren  of  manufacturing  and  the  founda- 
tions for  industry.  Today  more  than  700 
new  or  rehabilitated  factories — textile  mills 
and  cement  plants,  electronics  and  plastics — 
are  changing  the  entire  face  of  that  nation. 
New  roads  and  communications,  railroad 
equipment,  and  electric  generators  are  a 
spreading  base  on  which  this  new  industry 
can,  and  is,  growing. 

Progress  in  the  midst  of  war 

All  this  progress  goes  on,  and  It  Is  going 
to  continue  to  go  on,  under  circumstances  of 
staggering  adversity. 

Communist  terrorists  tttft-ftlmade  aid  pro- 
grams that  we  administer  a-^very  special  tar- 
get of  their  attack.  They  fear  them,  be- 
cause agricultural  stations  are  being  de- 
stroyed and  medical  centers  are  being 
burned.  More  than  100  Vietnamese  malaria 
fighters  are  dead.  Our  own  AID  officials 
have  been  wounded  and  kidnapped.  These 
are  not  just  the  accidents  of  war.  They  are 
a  part  of  a  deliberate  campaign.  In  the  words 
of  the  Communists,  "to  cut  the  fingers  off 
the  hands  of  the  Government." 

We  intend  to  continue,  and  we  Intend  to 
increase  our  help  to  Vietnam. 

Nor  can  anyone  doubt  the  determination 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  They 
have  lost  more  than  12.000  of  their  men 
since  I  became  yotir  President  a  little  over  a 
year  ago. 

But  progress  does  not  come  from  invest- 
ment alone,  or  plans  on  a  desk,  or  even  the 
directives  and  the  orders  that  we  approve 
here  in  Washington.  It  takes  men.  Men 
must  take  the  seed  to  the  farmer.  Men 
must  teach  the  vise  of  fertilizer.  Men  must 
help  In  harvest.  Men  must  build  the 
schools,  and  men  must  Instruct  the  students. 
Men  must  carry  medicine  into  the  Jungle, 
and  treat  the  sick,  and  shelter  the  homeless. 
And  men — brave,  tireless,  filled  with  love 
for  their  fellows — are  doing  this  today. 
They  are  doing  it  through  the  long,  hot, 
danger-filled  Vietnamese  days  and  the  sultry 
nights. 

The  fullest  glory  must  go,  also,  to  those 
South  Vietnamese  that  are  laboring  and 
dying  for  their  own  people  and  their  own 
nation.  In  hospitals  and  schools,  along  the 
rice  fields  and  the  roads,  they  continue  to 
labor,  never  knowing  when  death  or  terror 
may  strike. 

How  incredible  it  is  that  there  are  a  few 
who  still  say  that  the  South  Vietnamese  do 
not  want  to  continue  the  struggle.  They 
are  sacrificing  and  they  are  dying  by  the 
thousands.  Their  patient  valor  in  the  heavy 
presence  of  personal  physical  danger  should 
be  a  helpful  lesson  to  those  of  us  who.  here 
in  America,  only  have  to  read  about  it,  or 
hear  about  it  on  the  television  or  radio. 

We  have  our  own  heroes  who  labor  at  the 
works  of  peace  In  the  midst  of  war.  They 
toil    unarmed    and    out   of   uniform.     They 
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know  the  humanity  of  their  concfern  does  not 
exempt  them  from  the  horrors  of  conflict,  yet 
they  go  on  from  day  to  day.  They  bring 
food  to  the  hungry  over  there.  They  supply 
the  sick  with  necessary  medicine,  They  help 
the  farmer  with  his  crops,  fam  lies  to  find 
clean  water,  villages  to  receive  the  healing 
miracles  of  electricity.  These  ar  ;  Americans 
who  have  joined  our  AID  progr  im,  and  we 
welcome  others  to  their  ranks. 
A  call  for  aid 
For  most  Americans  this  is 

Men  fight  and  men  suffer  and 

they  always  do  in  war.    But  the  1 

Of  us,  at  least  those  of  us  in  th 

those  listening  to  me  this 

troubled.      Prosperity    rises, 

creases,  the  Nation  flourishes 
I  will  report  to  the  Cabinet 

this  room  that  we  are  in  the 

continued  prosperity,  the  longes 

prosperity  for  America  since  our 

founded.     Yet  our  entire  future 
What   a    difference    it   would 

could  only  call  upon  a  small 

unmatched  private 

unions,  agricultural  groups  and 

we  could  call  them  to  the  task 

progress  In  Vietnam.     With  such 

patriotic  sacrifice   we  might  w 

irresistible  blow  for  freedom 

freedom  throughout  the  world 
I  therefore  hope  that  every 

the  sound  of  my  voice  in  this" 

morning  will  look  for  ways — and 

zens  of  other  nations  who  believe 

Ity  as  we  do.  I  hope  that  they 

to  help  progress  in  South 
This,  then.  Is  the  third  face  of 

in  Vietnam.     It  was  there — the  il 

hungry,  the  sick — before  this  war 

will  be  there  when  peace  comes 

so  will  we — not  with  soldiers  and 

with   bombs   and   bullets,   but  w 
wondrous    weapons    of    peace    in 

century. 

And    then,   perhaps,   together, 
people  of  the  world  can  share  th 

task  with  all  the  people  of 
and  South  alike. 
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HOPE  FOR  PEACE  K'  YE  MEN 


Presi  dent 


<  n 
Ye  men ' 
for 
Presii  lent 
Alexan  dria 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr 

time  when  a  nixmber  of  world 
in  crisis  or  in  deadlock,  it  is  _ 
to  note  an  act  of  statesmanship 
cihation.     I  refer  to  Presidenl 
decision  to  go  to  Saudi  Arabia 
22  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
King  Faisal.    In  preparation 
cussions  with  King  Faisal, 
ser  has  been  meeting  in 
Yemeni  leaders  in  an  effort 
proposals     for     ending     the 
Yemeni  war. 

In  the  meantime,  tensions 
Saudi-Yemeni  border,  which 
recently  were  rising,  are  now 
ing.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  - 
tilities  will  create  a  favorable 
for  peace  negotiations. 

President  Nasser  is  often  _..  . 
the  United  States  for  provocati\  » 
and  policies.  It  is  fair  and  , 
we  commend  the  President  of 
Arab  Republic  when  he  takes  . 
action  for  peace,  as  he  is  now 
respect  to  Yemen. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  „. 
tions  will  turn  out  successfully 
a  very  dangerous  situation  in 
and  has  been  for  some  3  years. 
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The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7750)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
met  14  times  before  final  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  text  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. As  usual,  the  subject  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  actively  before  the  Senate 
in  one  form  or  another  since  March,  a 
period  of  6  months,  and  we  have  not  yet 
acted  on  the  appropriations  bill. 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  would  not  need  to  begin  the 
process  all  over  again  3  or  4  months 
hence.  But  this  is  not  the  case  because 
the  Senate  conferees  reluctantly — cer- 
tainly, from  my  point  of  view,  most 
reluctantly — were  forced  to  accept  those 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  au- 
thorized the  program  for  only  1  more 
year. 

Depressing  as  I  personally  find  it  to 
a.sk  for  approval  of  this  conference  re- 
port, nevertheless,  I  believe  that  it  is 
possible  we  may  have  laid  the  ground- 
work for  more  thorough  reforms  next 
year.  For  the  record,  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  Senate  conferees,  in  agreeing 
with  the  House  conferees  to  omit  from 
this  year's  act  Senate  language  authoriz- 
ing a  2-yeai-  aid  program  and  calling  for 
a  planning  committee  to  study  the  basic 
principles  underlying  U.S.  aid  programs, 
placed  reliance  on  the  following  factors. 
With  respect  to  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion, the  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the 
basis  of : 

First.  The  willingness  of  the  House 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence to  urge  their  House  colleagues  next 
year  "to  examine  with  the  greatest  care 
such  proposals  as  may  be  submitted  au- 
thorizing foreign  aid  programs  for  2  or 
more  years";  and 

Second.  The  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  when  he  met  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  August  12, 
1965,  that  next  year  "the  administration 
expects  to  request  that  the  multiyear 
principle  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1961 
and  1962  for  development  lending  be  ex- 
tended to  include  all  other  authorizations 
contained  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  be 
proposed  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress." 

I  am  hopeful  that  next  year  with  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  with 
the  agreement  of  the  House  conferees,  to 
examine  a  longer  term  authorization 
"with  the  greatest  of  care"  that  some 
headway  may  be  made  so  we  may  get 
away  from  the  dreary  cycle  of  1-year 
aid  programs. 

Throughout  the  conference,  the  House 
conferees  reiterated  time  and  time  again 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  were 
unwilling  to  accept  the  amendment  was 
that  it  was  not  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. Whether  that  will  be  deter- 
minative, I  do  not  know,  but  at  least  one 


step  forward  has  been  taken.  Generally 
speaking,  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations in  these  matters  are  given 
serious  consideration  by  both  bodies. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Senate's  proposal 
to  create  a  planning  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  basic  principles  of  foreign  aid, 
the  Senate  receded  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  factors : 

First.  The  statement  of  the  conferees 
of  both  Houses  urging  the  President  "to 
inaugurate  a  review  of  the  aid  program 
as  presently  constituted,  seeking  to  direct 
it  more  effectively  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries," and 

Second.  The  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
above  that,  despite  its  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  the  foreign  aid  planning  com- 
mittee and  certain  other  related  provi- 
sions, nevertheless,  the  administration 
recognizes  "the  concern  of  the  Senate 
about  the  future  content  and  direction 
of  the  foreign  aid  program." 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  1 
have  already  requested  our  chief  of  staff 
of  the  committee  to  undertake  prelimi- 
nary preparations  for  a  review  of  our  aid 
program  by  the  committee.  We  have 
done  this  in  the  past  in  other  fields.  I 
am  sure  this  can  be  very  useful  in  this 
connection. 

The  Secretai-y  of  State  added: 

We  would  be  very  pleased  to  assist  in  any 
way  we  could  any  studies  undertaken  by  the 
two  legislative  committees.  In  addition,  the 
executive  branch,  prompted  by  these  con- 
gressional concerns,  will  conduct  a  special 
study  of  the  program,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  the  issues  raised  by  this  com- 
mittee: the  number  of  countries  receiving 
assistance;  the  requirements  for  assistance 
and  the  prospects  for  achieving  our  objec- 
tives and  terminating  assistance;  the  con- 
tribution of  other  developed  countries;  and 
the  appropriate  relationships  between  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  assistance. 

On  the  subject  of  whether  the  national 
interest  might  better  be  served  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  development 
aid  to  be  administered  by  the  World 
Bank  and  related  agencies,  rather  than 
solely  through  U.S.  agencies,  the  Senate 
conferees  were  assured  by  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  th';  admin- 
istration has  asked  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  "remove  the  prohibition 
in  the  Appropriations  Act  on  the  use  of 
the  authority  of  section  205  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act." 

This  provision  in  past  AID  appropria- 
tion acts  has  prohibited  the  effective  use 
of  certain  percentages,  in  the  past,  10 
percent  and  under  the  present  bill,  15 
percent,  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  ^ 
to  be  made  available  to  international 
development  agencies. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  will  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  on  this 
point  and  will  not  this  year  nullify  the 
considered  provision  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  specifying  that  not  to  exceed 
15  percent  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  may  be  used  by  the  President 
through  lending  institutions  such  as  the 
Bank  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.    This  would  enable 
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the  aid  program  to  urge  other  free  na- 
tions to  help  in  the  development  process. 
Secretary  Rusk  stated: 

The  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  are 
In  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  enlarg- 
ing the  resources  available  to  international 
aid-giving  agencies  on  the  basis  of  cost- 
sharing  among  the  advanced  countries. 
This  is  still  our  policy. 


I  regret  that  the  Senate  conferees  were 
not  able  to  prevail  upon  their  House 
counterparts  to  accept  this  year  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  so-called  Morse  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  would  imme- 
diately have  inaugurated  a  much  needed 
review  of  the  aid  program.  It  provided 
clear  mandates  as  to  the  desirability  of 
Interrupting  aid  continuity  "in  its  pres- 
ent form."  The  series  of  basic  principles 
set  forth  in  that  amendment  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  proliferation  of  country  pro- 
grams without  tying  these  programs  to 
principles  by  which  we  might  have  pro- 
moted a  tightened  delinition  of  the  na- 
tional interest. 
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I  also  regret  that  we  were  not  able  to 
put  the  aid  program  on  a  2-year  basis, 
thus  enabling  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Senate  to  devote  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  many  areas  of 
foreign  policy  which  need  review  and 
more  modern  mandates. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of 
other  points  in  issue  between  the  two 
Houses.  This  disposition  of  these  issues 
is  set  forth  in  the  conference  report. 

A  number  of  loopholes  were  closed, 
including  a  blanket  authorization  pro- 
vision which  existed  in  the  House  bill. 

The  overall  amount  authorized  in  the 
bill  and  previous  aid  legislation  is  $3.36 
billion  which  is  some  $97  million  less 
than  the  administration  asked  for  in 
March.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  disposition  of  the  adminis- 
tration's request  on  an  item  by  item  basis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Al'THOniZATlOX  OF  I'V.SD.S 

Tln!  following  tal'lc  shows  tlio  (lifTiTciiccs  1  etwofii  tlio  House  1-ill  and  the  Senate 
amcndnunt,  the  sums  aKreed  to  by  the  committor'  of  conference  and  the  administration 
appropriation  rcfiuest  for  prograin.s  authorized  ih  this  Ijill  and  in  existing  law: 

Foreign  Asfislnnre  Art  of  lD6o  (fiscal  rear  1066) 
[In  tliousauds  of  dalliirsl 


PevolopinrnI  I.onn  riind 

Technical  oon|ieruliiin  nnd  dovilopincnt  Eranl.-i 

For  s<iul  tii-a.«t  .\sia  ' 

American  scliools  luid  liospiluls  abroad 

Allinncc  for  Propri'ss  ' 

(iranls - --- 

Xnt('m:Ui(>n:il  organizations  and  progntms 

Supix)rting  a.'sistiincp - 

For  ."outlicast  Asia  - 

Tontinpinoy  fnnd  '  - 

Militiiry  ;ki.';istun«> 

Adniinistiativc  ejptiists; 

Ml) 

Stall'  DciBirtnicni    

Pjiocial  aiitliorizal  ion  for  suiithinst  Asia  * 

Tot.a - - 


Exocutive 
appropri- 
ation 
ri'qucst 

(1) 


7*1,250 
21U,(XH) 

8  9.  (KK) 
7,000 
5S(),  125 
(S5.000) 
145.  555 
3fi9,  200 
'  MO,  000 

50,000 
170,  COO 


S.*!,  240 
«3, 100 


House 


(2) 


210,  COO 


7.000 

Pi 
(85.  (1001 
144. 755 

(') 

'50.000 

1, 170,(X<0 

5.1 240 
('/ 
(') 


Senate 


(3) 


210,  OOO 

>il,UIIO 

9.0(J0 

(') 

(70, 000) 

14fi,  455 

350, 000 

»K0,000 

50.000 

I,  170, 000 

55.240 
(') 
(') 


Confer- 
ence 


(4) 


{•) 
210.000 

(»» 

7,000 

(») 
(75. 000) 
144,755 
3f.9,  200 

(>> 

50,000 
,170,000 


Adjust- 
ment 

against 

House 

bill 


(2)  and 
(4) 


(-10,000) 


(') 


Adju.st- 
niont 
aeain.st 
Senate 
amend- 
ment 

(3)  and 
(4) 


» -9, 000 
-2,000 


(+5,000) 

-1.700 

-i-19.  20O 

'-80,000 


-1-1,000        -1.000 


54.240 

(') 
'89.000    i +89.  000  i'+89.000 


;i,  4c9,  470    2, 004, 195    2, 1-79,  695  '2,  U94, 195 


1-90,000 


+  14.000 


1  E.vi.'itinp  law  aul^rizei!  an  approprialion  of  $l,,')00,i (00,000  for  fiscal  year  IIXW),  plus  uiial>propriated  iiortions  of 
amounts  aulhori7x>(l  lor  fiscal  rears  I»ii2-fi5.    Tlic  E.iecutive  n>quest  for  (i.«e:il  year  19C0  is  »7>i0,250,000, 

»  Tlic  House  Ijil!  contained  iin  autlioriziition  for  an  ajipropriation  lor  military  and  economic  programs  in  southeast 
Asia  of  snch  sums  lus  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  year  IWfi.  'I'liis  was  added  to  the  secti  )n  ol  the  li\w  relating  to  the 
contingency  fund.  The  .Senate  atncndiiient  added  Sy(i,000,000  to  the  authorization  for  tcclmicil  cooiK>ration  and 
i!k-iO,O0O,(iO0  to  tile  authorization  for  supporting  a.ssistancc  to  reflect  the  Executive  request  of  $S9,000,000  for  am  in 
southeast  Asia.  „ 

3  Existing  law  autbnrlzes  an  appropriation  of  $f<iO,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19fi6  against  which  the  Executive  has 
requested  an  appropriation  of  s5S0,12.7,0CO.  Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  Senate  amendmeni  made  any  change 
in  the  total  autliorijation  for  the  Alliance  for  IVogress  for  fi.scul  year  1966. 

*  Existing  law  contains  a  continuing  authorization  for  such  sums  as  necessary.  The  Execiitivo  has  requested  an 
appropriation  of  *3,100,(IOO. 

RECAPITULATIOX 

Tottil  nmoimt  of  new  ai'thoriwtions  contained  in  H.R.  7750 - .-  S2, 094, 19.i,  000 

Appropriations  requested  against  previous  authorizations: 

nevelopineiit  Loan  Fund - $780.2.50,000 

Alliance  for  ITogress 680,126,000 

State  Uei>artment  administrative  expenses 3,100,000 

1 ,  363, 475, 000 

Total  authorized  and  requested  for  fiscal  year  1906 3.457,070,000 

I.i imitation  on  aggregate  aulliorization  for  fiscal  year  1966 3,360,000,000 

Dinerenc* - -- - 97,670,000 

Vote.— The  Senate  amendment  contained  »  limitation  on  the  ancfe^ate  authorization  (or  lise  in  lUcal  year  1906 
cf  i3,243,O00,00O.    The  conferees  agreed  to  a  limitation  of  $3,360,000,000. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Who  is  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  at  the  present  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 

FULBRIGHTl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Who  is  the  acting  Re- 
publican minority  leader? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  say  that  it  is  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchex]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  quite  a  vacuum 
of  empty  seats.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL 
TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IR- 
RIGATION AND  RECLAMATION  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ON  THE  LOWER  COLORADO 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  Lower  Colorado  River  project 
legislation,  which  has  been  sponsored  by 
my  colleague  from  California  and  me, 
which,  I  am  sure,  I  may  say.  bears  the 
approval  of  the  two  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona, and  which  is  also  sponsored  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  about  34 
Members  of  the  California  delegation 
and  by  all  Members  of  the  Arizona  dele- 
gation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  comments  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follov;s: 

LowEE  Colorado  River  B.\sin  Pkojeci  Legis- 
lation 
(Statement    by    U.S.    Senator    Thomas    H. 
Ktjchel  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Aug.  23,  1965) 
I  am  honored  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee on  this  occasion  to  urge  approval  of 
the  lov.er  Colorado  River  project  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  Arizona  delegation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  34  members  of 
the  California  House  delegation,  and  by  my 
colleague,  Senator  Mubpht,  and  me  In   the 
Senate.    I  think  I  may  truthfully  say  that 
our   two   dear   friends   In   the   Senate    from 
Arizona,  Mr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  Fannin,  though 
not  cosponsors,  look  with  great  favor  on  the 
fundamental    aims    of    our    proposal.     Gov- 
ernor   Goddard.    of   Arizona,    and    Governor 
Brown,  of  California,  also  concur  with  oiur 
legislation. 
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What  has  been  introduced 
gress    on    this    subject    represi 
mination  of  long,  constructive, 
forts  by  citizens  of  good  will 
States,    our    several    State    and 
agencies.   Immeasurably   aided 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  an< 
of  us  working  together,  instead 
purposes,  to  remove  a  common 
danger   to   the   common   future 
States. 

The  future  growth  and  life  of 
Pacific  Southwest  face  a  bleak 
water  shortage.     Thje  entire 
Basin,    indeed — all    the    coun 
in  varying  degrees,  a  similarly  wi 
crisis.     The    present    critical    pf 
Northeastern     States     dramatic; 
strates   the  impeiative  necessit 
long-range    planning    to    meet 
needs  in  all  the  decades  ahead 
large  areas  of  this  country  some 
ly  to  dry  up  and  blow  away. 

Commencing  today,   your 
Chairman,  faces  a  truly  historic 
ity  of   finding  the   best    and 
means  of  authorizing  the  constr 
urgently  needed  central  Arlzon 
averting  a  vast,  potential  water 
the   lower  Colorado  River  Basl 
doing,  of  assuring  additionally 
sary  water  development  in  the 
rado  River  Basin  as  well.     In  ac 
goals,   Congress   will   have  remc^- 
enormou?  hurdle  now  standing 
of  every  State  through  which 
River  flows. 

I  wish  to  present  briefly  some 
ground  of  the  legislation   beln  ; 
today. 

In    1928.    Congress    enacted 
Canyon    Project    Act.      This 
originated  In  this  House 
ized   construction   of   Hoover 
AU-American  Canal.    It  gave  c- 
Colorado  River  compact,  in  wl' 
earlier,  the  seven  States  had  a 
division  of  water  between  the 
draining    parts    of    Colorado, 
Utah,  and   Wyoming   (and   a 
Arizona)  and  the  lower  basin,  d 
of    Arizona.    California,    and    ^ 
small  areas  In  Utah  and  New 
compact  made  no  division  of 
the  States  within  each  dlvlsior 
legislatures  had  ratified  it,  but  t 
refused,  for  reasons  which   I 
time  to  discuss. 

The  upper  basin  States  were  ii 
if  Hoover  Dam  and  the  All-Am 
were  built,  thereby  enabling  the 
States  to  greatly  expand  their 
these  structures  be  controlled 
pact.     The  reason  was  slgnlflcai|t 
now.  the  law  of  priority  of  appr 
vailed   In   all   seven   States,   ai}( 
basin   States   feared,   quite    rlgl 
great  Investments  were   made 
basin  to  put  water  to  use,  the 
States  would  invoke  this  rule  of 
priatlon   and    its   sister   doctrln 
protection  of  existing  uses 
gether.  what  the  Supreme  Cou^ 
its    rule     of     equitable     a 
protect  those  lower  basin  uses 
flow,  conserved  by  Hoover  Dam 
be  preempted  by  the  lower  basl 

Congress  adopted   compromls 
The  President,  under  Its  terms, 
claim    the    act    effective    if    onl 
ratified,  provided,  in  that  even' 
fornia's   legislature    should    hav  i 
statute    limiting    our    State's 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
was  because  California  then  ha< 
ects  in  existence  as  well  as 
and   ready  for  construction.     It 
State  that  the  greatest  expansio  i 
to  take  place.     Our  legislature 
enact   this   limitation.     Its   Ian 
Congress  had  prescribed 
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nia  to  the  use  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually of  the  7.5  million  acre-feet  which  the 
Colorado  River  compact  had  apportioned. 

The  President  proclaimed  the  project  act 
effective  In  1929.  Another  condition  of  the 
statute  then  came  into  operation.  This  pro- 
vided that  no  funds  could  be  appropriated  or 
spent  on  construction  of  the  dam  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  first  made 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  power  and  storage 
of  wat-er  at  Hoover  Dam  adequate  to  assure, 
in  advance,  repayment  of  the  Government's 
investment  there.  Similarly,  work  on  the 
All-Amerlcan  Canal  was  prohibited  until 
the  Secretary  should  have  in  hand  repay- 
ment contracts  with  Us  potential  users. 
Furthermore,  no  one  could  have  the  use  of 
the  stored  waters  unless  he  had  first  con- 
tracted with  the  Secretary  for  this  service. 

These  conditions  were  met,  and  the  two 
great  structures  were  built.  Hoover  Dam 
was  completed  in  1933,  the  All-Amerlcan 
Canal  in  1941.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  contracted  for 
1.212.000  acre-feet  of  water  and  underwrote 
36  percent  of  the  cost  of  Hoover  Dam  in  order 
to  get  the  power  to  pump  that  water.  It 
financed  the  construction  of  Parker  Dam  and 
a  great  aqueduct  from  Parker  Dam  to  the 
coastal  plain  of  California.  It  began  service 
in  1941. 

The  All-Amerlcan  Canal  and  Imperial  Dam 
were  underwritten  by  Imperial  Irrigation 
District  and  Coachella  Valley  County  Water 
District  and  commenced  service  in  1941. 
Over  a  half  million  acres  of  farmland  in  Cali- 
fornia  are    dependent   on    those   structures. 

California  has  a  third  Colorado  River 
project — the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District 
encompassing  120.000  acres  surrounding  the 
town  of  Blythe. 

These  three  projects,  and  the  people,  in- 
dustries, homes,  and  farms  dependent  upon 
them,  constitute  California's  stake  in  the 
Colorado  River — over  10  million  people,  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  20  million  before  this 
century  ends,  over  500.000  acres  of  farms, 
some  $20  billiop  in  assessed  valuation — m9re 
than  half  that  of  the  entire  State.  The  di- 
rect investment  in  project  works  exceeds  a 
half  billion  dollars — bond  proceeds  and  tax 
money. 

California  water  contracts  with  the  United 
St.ites  total  5.362.000  acre-feet— that  is,  4.4 
million  acre-feet  of  the  7.5  million  acre-feet 
apportioned  in  perpetuity  by  the  compact  to 
the  lower  basin  and  962.000  acre-feet  of  ex- 
cess or  surplus.  The  works  have  been  con- 
structed to  use'  all  of  this  water.  In  faet, 
about  5.1  million  were  consumed  last  year. 
California's  Colorado  River  water  rights  are 
thus  owned  by  districts  and  water  users  who 
have  built  the  projects  to  use  that  water  and 
who  are  the  holders  of  water  contracts  with 
the  Secretary.  These  rights  are  not  owned 
by  the  State. 

I  shall  not  recount  the  events  of  the  20- 
odd  years  between  the  completion  of  these 
works  in  1941  and  the  Supreme  Court  decree 
in  1964.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  In  1945.  the 
Senate  ratified  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  and 
thereby  guaranteed  forever  to  Mexico  the 
delivery  of  1.5  million  acre-feet  annually  on 
an  optimistic  water  supply  forecast  which, 
regrettably,  failed  to  materialize. 

On  June  3,  1963,  the  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered Its  long-awaited  decision  In  Arizona  v. 
California,  373  U.S.  546.  the  suit  which  Ari- 
zona had  brought  to  clear  title  to  sufiQcient 
water  for  the  Central  Arizona  project.  The 
Court's  decree  undertook  to  divide  among 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada  7.5  million 
acre-feet  of  the  annual  consumptive  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  main  stream — 4.4  million 
to  California,  2.8  million  to  Arizona,  300,000 
to  Nevada,  and  awarded  one-half  the  surplus 
to  California,  one-half  to  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada. But  the  Court  refused  to  rule  on  the 
question  of  how  shortages  should  be  borne 
in  the  event  there  was  Insufficient  water  in 
the    mainstream   of   the   Colorado   River   to 


satisfy  7.5  million  acre-feet  of  consumptive 
use  per  annum,  a  situation  which  will  pre- 
vail on  the  lower  Colorado  within  a  few  dec- 
ades. The  Court  left  the  allocation  of  such 
shortages  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
but  said  specifically  that  Congress  might  leg- 
islate what  it  considered  to  be  an  equitable 
shortage  formula,  thus  taking  the  matter  out 
of  the  Secretary's  hands. 

Thereafter,  the  Arizona  delegation  intro- 
duced bills  to  authorize  the  Central  Arizona 
project. 

When  Senate  hearings  were  held  on  the 
central  Arizona  project  bill  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in 
April  1964.  I  introduced  an  am.endment. 
drafted  by  the  attorney  general  of  California, 
which  would  protect  all  existing  projects  in 
Arizona.  Nevada,  and  California  against  the 
new  uses  which  would  result  from  construc- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project.  Even 
though  California  is  now  using  5.1  million 
acre-feet  per  year,  we  sought  protection 
against  the  central  Arizona  project  only  to 
the  extent  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  per  annum. 
California's  position  was  based  on  historic 
principles  of  western  water  law  which  pro- 
tect existing  projects  from  destruction  by 
new  uses. 

During  the  April  1964  hearings  there  wan  a 
consensus  th.at  Arizona's  water  problem.^ 
should  be  tackled  within  the  framework  of  a 
regional  plan  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  water-short  Southwest,  along  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  Secretary  Udall's  proposed  Pa- 
cific Southwest  water  plan. 

The  facts  of  life  leid  to  two  Inseparable 
conclusions:  ^ater  must  be  imported  into 
the  lower  basin,  and  existing  projects  must 
be  protected  until  that  water  arrives  in 
sufficient  qviantity  to  supply  the  newcomer 
as  well  as  the  pioneer.  Consequently,  on 
April  22,  1964,  I  introduced  S.  2760,  SStli 
Congress,  which  contained  the  framework  for 
a  regional  plan  within  which  I  hoped  the 
Colorado  River  States  and  neighboring 
States  might  work,  as  good  neighbors,  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  Southwest, 
which  are  truly  national,  indeed,  interna- 
tional, in  scope.  My  bill  Incorporated  au- 
thorization for  a  number  of  new  projects  in 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  protection 
of  existing  main  stream  projects  and  pro- 
visions for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  all 
possible  sources  of  water  for  importation  to 
the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

That  bill  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee,  but  S.  1658,  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  bill,  was  reported  out,  modified 
to  incorporate  several  features  of  Secretary 
Udall's  regional  plan,  plus  some  other 
changes.  This  bill  offered  protection  to 
existing  projects  in  California  only  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  on  the  ground  that  im- 
portation works  to  alleviate  any  shortages 
would  certainly  be  built  within  that  time. 
That  limited  protection  was  unacceptable 
and  unrealistic.  My  position  was  that  the 
hazard  was  25  years  away,  that  protection 
during  that  period  was  essentially  meaning- 
less, and  that  existing  tises  ought  equitabJy 
to  be  given  priority  over  new  uses. 

Early  in  the  89th  Congress  I  introduced  S. 
294,  embodying  most  of  the  basic  principles 
of  S.  2760  of  the  previous  Congress.  In  an 
effort  to  find  a  basis  on  which  Arizona  and 
California  could  agree.  California  Attorney 
General  Thomas  Lynch,  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely, 
and  others  of  us,  proposed  a  new  protection 
section  reading  as  follows: 

"Whenever  the  President  shall  proclaim 
that  works  have  been  completed  and  are  in 
operation,  capable  in  his  Judgment  of  con- 
tinuously delivering  water  In  aggregate 
annual  quantities  of  not  less  than  2,500.000 
acre-feet  Into  the  main  stream  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Lee  Perry,  from  souices 
outside  the  natural  drainage  area  of  the 
Colorado  River  system;  and  that  such  sources 
are  adequate  in  the  President's  judgment,  to 
permanently  supply  such  quantities  without 
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adverse  effect  upon  the  satisfaction  of  the 
foreseeable  water  requirements  of  any  State 
from  which  such  water  is  Imported  into  the 
Colorado  River  system." 

The  reason  why  release  of  the  protection 
of  the  existing  projects  against  shortage  in 
the  7.5  million  acre-feet  apportioned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decree  is  conditioned  upon 
the  importation  of  the  minimum  quantity  of 
2.3  million  acre-feet  is  plain.  This  is  the 
portion  of  the  inflow  to  the  lower  basin  at 
Lee  Ferry  which  cannot  be  used  In  the  lower 
ba.^in;  1,500,000  acre-feet  must  flow  through 
to  Mexico.  Another  million,  net  of  the  Inflow 
of  the  lower  basin  tributaries,  is  lost  in 
transit.  That  is  to  say.  whenever  the  upper 
Stttes  deplete  the  flow  at  Lee  Perry  to  the 
minimum  which  the  compact  requires,  which 
is  75  million  acre-feet  per  decade,  the  lower 
basin  States  will  be  about  2.5  million  acre- 
feel  short,  unless  they  are  able  to  Invoke 
another  clause  of  the  compact  to  require  the 
upper  basin  States  to  Increase  their  deliveries 
to  meet  half  of  the  Mexican  burden.  This; 
clai  se  is  in  dispute  between  the  two  b.islns. 
But,  I  emphasize,  that  if  2.5  million  acre- 
feet  annually  are  imported,  this  potential 
source  of  friction  will  be  eliminated  because 
imports  will  offset  the  whole  Mexican  burden. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  importatlcn  should 
be  limited  to  2.5  million  acre-feet.  To  the 
conlrary,  all  the  bills  before  you  state  this 
as  a  minimum  and  direct  the  Secreta'-y  to 
determine  and  report  to  Congress  the  antici- 
pated deficiencies  In  both  upper  and  lower 
basins  and  the  quantities  which  should  be 
Imported  to  avoid  these  deficiencies.  The 
quantity  so  determined  will  probably  be  sub- 
stantially greater  than  2.5  million.  Indeed, 
2.5  million  acre-feet  of  Imports  would  merely 
firm  up  the  7.5  million  that  the  Supreme 
Court  apportioned,  and  of  this  California 
would  receive  only  4.4  million,  against  the 
present  uses  of  5.1  million,  and  constructed 
capacities  of  5.362  million.  And  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  already  reported  fiat 
central  Arizona  needs  far  more  than  the  1.2 
million  acre-feet  that  would  be  flr-ied  up 
by  this  minimum  importation.  Moreover, 
the  upper  basin  States  deficiencies  must  also 
be  met. 

Importation  of  additional  water  is  unques- 
tionably vital  to  all  of  the  Colorado  River 
States.  It  is  essential  if  California  Is  to  re- 
place the  700,000  acre-feet  reduction  in  use 
which  will  come  about  as  soon  as  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  is  in  operation,  and  if 
our  constructed  works  are  to  be  utllleed  to 
full  capacity.  It  will  also  trigger  the  release 
of  the  priority  protection  afforded  existing 
projects  against  the  central  Arizona  project. 
Finally,  it  wiU  permit  upper  basin  reservoirs 
to  be  filled  without  harmful  effects  on  exist- 
ing projects  in  the  lower  basin. 

Importation  will  benefit  everyone  on  the 
Colorado:  It  will  improve  the  quality  of 
water  for  all  lower  basin  users,  as  well  as 
Mexico.  It  will  relieve  both  upper  and  lower 
basins  of  the  Mexican  treaty  burden  and 
enable  the  upper  basin  to  store  water  that  It 
must  now  deliver  to  Mexico.  Finally,  it  will 
provide  Arizona  and  California  enough  water 
to   better   meet   present   and   future   needs. 

My  bin,  S.  294,  contained  a  conditional 
authorization  similar  to  that  employed  In  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939.  It  would 
presently  authorize  Importation  works  sub- 
ject to  a  later  finding  of  feasibility  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  approval  by  the 
President,  and  submission  of  such  Jlndlng  to 
the  Congress. 

The  principles  contained  In  S.  294  received 
a  favorable  reception  from  many  In  Arizona 
and  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  Secretary  Udall,  diligent 
negotiations  between  representatives  of  Ari- 
zona and  California  produced  the  compromise 
proposal  now  before  this  Committee.  It  em- 
bodies most  of  the   principles  contained  in 


S.  294.  It  specifically  adopts  the  protective 
provisions  for  existing  projects.  However,  It 
does  not  contain  the  conditional  authoriza- 
tion for  importation  works  which  I  have  just 
described,  a  modification  I  accepted  with 
reluctance,  because  of  the  urgent  Importance 
of  Implementing  an  importation  program  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  region  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  essentials  of  the  bill  before  you  can  be 
briefly  stated.  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely,  attorney 
for  the  California  agencies,  and  representa- 
tives of  Arizona  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  provide  a  detailed  analysis. 
Suffice  it  for  me  to  highlight  the  following: 

1.  Investigation  of  importation  projects: 
Title  II  authorizes  Investigations  to  find 
sources  and  to  plan  projects  for  importation 
of  at  least  2.5  million  acre-feet  into  the  main 
stream  in  the  lower  basin.  No  sources  are 
named  nor  is  any  construction  authorized. 
The  Secretary  Is  to  make  his  report  within 
3  years. 

2.  Authorization  of  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect: Title  II  authorizes  construction  of  the 
central  Arizona  project,  as  well  as  Bridge 
Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  and  pow- 
erplants  to  help  finance  repayment  of  the 
cost  of  that  project.  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  would  also  feed  revenues  into 
a  basin  account  to  help  finance  future  im- 
portation works.  The  Budget  Bureau  has 
recommended  deferral  of  authorization  of 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  as  being  unnecessary  to 
make  the  central  Arizona  project  feasible. 
Testimony  by  experts  before  your  committee 
should  provide  the  basis  for  a  correct  deci- 
sion by  your  committee. 

3.  Basin  account:  Title  IV  creates  a  basin 
account  or  development  fund  into  which  will 
be  paid  revenues  from  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams  and,  also,  from  Hoo- 
ver, Davis,  and  Parker  Dams  after  those 
projects  have  paid  out.  Net  revenues  will  'je 
applied  to  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
project.  Including  any  Importation  works 
subsequently  authorized. 

4.  Protection  for  areas  of  origin:  Titles  II 
and  III  of  the  bill  spell  out  important  provi- 
sions for  protection  of  areas  and  States  of 
origin  of  the  water  which  may  be  imported 
into  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  I  recognize 
that  our  friends  In  areas  of  surplus  water  are 
sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  tapping  that 
surplus  for  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  I 
believe  we  should  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  prevent  any  adverse  effects  on 
such  areas. 

5.  Protection  of  existing  projects:  Section 
304  of  the  bill  Insulates  existing  projects  In 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California  (up  to  4.4 
million  acre-feet  per  annum)  from  impair- 
ment by  central  Arizona  project  operations 
until  importation  works  are  completed  to 
deliver  2.5  million  acre-feet  per  annum  into 
the  main  stream  of  the  lower  Colorado  River 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Imported  water  is  to 
be  made  available  at  Colorado  River  prices, 
up  to  a  total  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  in  Cali- 
fornia, 2.8  million  acre-feet  in  Arizona  and 
300.000  acre-feet   in  Nevada. 

6.  Law  of  the  river:  Title  V  requires  the 
Secretary  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  river 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  and  subsequent  Colorado  River 
project  authorizations.  A  consent  to  suit 
provision  would  enable  affected  States  to  seek 
reUef  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Secre- 
tary's failure  to  so  comply.  It  is  my  Intention 
that  no  rights  of  the  upper  basin.  States  un- 
der the  Colorado  River  Compact  shall  be  im- 
paired in  any  fashion. 

7.  Conservation  works:  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes certain  conservation  works  In  the 
lower  basin  to  salvage  substantial  quantities 
of  water  now  lost  tinder  present  operating 
conditions. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  endorsed  the  bill 
in  principle.     However,  it  has  recommended 


several  amendments  which  will  be  discussed 
by  subsequent  witnesses. 

In  any  event,  it  is  Imperative  that  studies 
looking  toward  an  importation  plan  be 
started  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  basin. 

I  have  read  a  memorandum  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  water  supply  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  lower  basin  States.  I  quote 
from  the  conclusions  reached : 

"We  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  supply  of  the  river  will  be.  insufficient  to 
meet  future  demands,  estimated  to  reach 
about  18  million  acre-feet  per  annum  by  year 
2000.  or  to  meet  apportionments  of  use  of 
water  made  by  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
to  the  upper  and  lower  basins  and  the  Mexi- 
can Treaty  burden.  It  Is  simply  a  question 
as  to  how  long  It  will  take  the  demands  to 
surpass  the  water  available.  Both  basins  are 
ultimately  dependent  upon  substantial  im- 
portations which  should  be  made  available 
by  the  last  decade  of  the  present  century." 

I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  committee  take 
favorable  action. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Representative  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  tomor- 
row at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to:  and  < at  5  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.* 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  August  24,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  23,  1965 : 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 
Bernard  Zagorln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment for  a  term  of  2  years  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
Dr.   Gustav  Ranis,  of  Connecticut,   to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Program  Coordi- 
nation.   Agency   for   International    Develop- 
ment, vice  Dr.  HolUs  B.  Chenery. 

Department   of   Health,   Education,    and 

Welfare 
Ralph  K.  Hultt.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  vice  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  elevated. 

Federal  Communication  Commission 

Robert  T.  Bartley.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1,  1965.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Alexander  C.  Husband.  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

In  the  Army 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officei's  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593  ( a )  and  3392 : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Charles  Kendall. 
01184680.  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  Samuel  McGee.  0387469, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
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In  thx  Mamne  Corps 


=~.Tlie  following-named  officers  df  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appolntr  lent  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  subject  to  qi  laliflcation 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


William  L.  Atwater,  Jr. 
Philip  N.  Austen 
William  E.  Barber 
Robert  H.  Barrow 
George  F.  Bauman 
Nobel  L.  Beck 
Herbert  L.  Beckington 
James  H.  Berg.  Jr. 
James  A.  Blakely.  Jr. 
Clifford    P.    Blanken- 

ship  J 

Robert  D.  Bohn 
Jes.sie  V.  Booker 
Richard  R.  Breen 
Donald  H.  Brooks 
Henry  K.  Bruce 
Warren  A.  Butcher 


.  Con  oan 


Be  van  G.  C;  ss 
Dean  Casw<  11 
Archie  J.  CI  ipp 
George  J.  Oilllns 
Leroy  V.  Cojbett 
Otis  W. 
William  H. 
Elmer  R. 
Edward  P. 
Louis  R.  : 
Don  G.  Derrifberry 
Raymond  D  "wees,  Jr. 
Rex  O.  Dillojw 
George  H. 
William  P. : 
John  J.  Dohlerty 
Robert  L.  Di  iminick 
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Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker, 
day,  August  9,  I  had  the  priv 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  _- 
Association  at  their  annual 
Miami.     Since  many  of  this 
group  of  attorneys  will  soon  hav 
to  grips  with  the  judicial  n 
of  the  newly  enacted  health 
lation,  I  took  this  opportunity  t 
them  with  my  views  and  pro, 
tions  on  these  measures.   For  th( 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  pub 
submitting  for  the  Record  the 
remarks  on  that  occasion : 
Health  Care  bt  Federal  L.*w—  Wi 

AND  Whats  Coming 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cur 
the    American    Bar    Association. 
Aug.  9,  1965,  at  Miami  Beach) 
As  I  write  this  speech  in  early 
pood  bet  that  by  the  time  of  its 
August  9.  1965.  the  Federal 
have   taken   a   major  step  into  th« 
health  care.     Judging  by  the  versi( 
pas.sed  the  House  of  Representatives 
version  containing  75  amendments 
voted  out  of  the  Senate  Finance  C. 
which  versions  set  the  outside  llmi 
House-Senate  conferees,  the  final 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature  . 
the  end  of  the  development  of  healt 
our  society  through  essentially  th( 
sector  and  begin  a  new  era.  where 
ment   decisions   will   supplant   priv, 
sions  in  many  important  areas. 

There  is  an  awesome  challenge 
innovators  of  the  new  system,  bet.. 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time  has  t„ 
care  of  any  society  moved  as  rapidly 
as  has  ours,  in  the  past  five  decades  t< 
hns  a  society  been  so  preeminent  in 
of  health  care  as  is  ours  today.     Pri 
in  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  and 
nent  In  research  and  development, 
the  greatest  assurance  of  Increased 
and  quantity  for  the  future 
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Tlie  very  problems  in  the  field  of  health 
care  which, have  brought  about  the  pressures 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  the  ac- 
tion it  has.  It  must  be  remembered,  are  the 
result  of  the  successes  of  the  system  we  have 
had.  not  its  failures.  Increa.sing  numbers  of 
otir  people  are  living  beyond  the  Biblical  age 
of  the  good  and  full  life  of  3  score  and  10 
because  of  the  successes  of  our  health  care 
system.  This  success  has  created  new  prob- 
lems in  the  financing  of  these  extra  years  of 
life  and  in  the  psychological  approach  the 
aged  and  the  younger  relatives  and  associates 
of  the  aged  ir.ke  to  this  new  phenomena.  I 
am  not  one  who  has  ever  sought  to  avoid  the 
discussion  by  assuming  that  the  system 
which  has  produced  the  success,  thereby  un- 
equivocally can  meet  the  new  problems  which 
the  success  has  created.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  present  system,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  can  no  longer  continue  to  move 
forward  or  cannot  move  forward  at  the  kind 
of  rapid  pace  we  would  wish. 

I  have  felt,  however,  that  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  innovators  to  point  out 
the  structural  fiaws  in  our  present  system 
that  prohibited  it  from  meeting  the  new 
problems  it  was  responsible  for  creating.  Or 
if  they  disagreed  with  the  success  syllogism 
I  have  advanced,  to  point  up  in  what  way  our 
health  system  had  not  produced  the  almost 
mir.-iculous  achievements  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  system  of  health 
care  in  our  society  allege  that  It  will  only 
supplement,  not  supplant,  the  system  we  have 
had.  A  good  bit  of  this  argument  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  new  Federal 
program  is  complete  in  itself  and  that  It  is 
not  merely  a  beginning  which  will  even- 
tually encompass  the  entire  society.  On  this 
point  the  promoters  of  the  new  system  are 
divided:  at  least  they  are  divided  in  their 
public  utterances.  Some  deny  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  merely  get  the  camel's 
nose  under  the  tent,  as  it  were,  and  that 
the  program  is  to  remain  limited  in  amount 
of  coverage  and  to  the  group  which  is  to  be 
covered,  those  over  65.  Others,  however,  in 
their  public  utterances,  particularly  to  the 
select  audiences  who  hope  to  get  some  bene- 
fits out  of  the  program,  state  that  this  is 
just  the  beginning. 

One  of  the  motivations  of  those  who  put 
the  extra  two  layers  on  what  has  been  termed 
the  three-layer  cake  is  to  make  the  extent  of 
coverage  as  far  as  benefits  is  concerned  so 
comprehensive  that  there  would  be  no  basis 
for  moving  the  Government  further  into  this 
aspect  of  the  program.  They  sought  to  set 
aside   a  certain  area   where     private  enter- 


prise." so  they  termed  it,  could  continue  to 
operate  and  make  judgments. 

So  one  of  the  first  things  those  who  would 
appraise  what  has  happened  must  deter- 
mine is,  is  this  the  total  change  or  is  this 
merely  the  first  step  of  a  change?  In  de- 
termining this  factor,  they  must  study  the 
act»io  see  whether  it  indeed  does  provide 
in  a  realistic  way  the  basic  framework  for 
private  hospitals,  health  insurance  com- 
panies, nursing  homes,  and  other  developers 
.Tnd  purveyors  of  health  services  and  facili- 
ties to  continue  to  provide'for  the  health 
needs  of  our  society. 

I  myself  have  no  doubt  that  the  act  sup- 
plants, rather  than  supplements,  the  private 
sector  by  the  governmental  sector  in  many 
vital  areas  of  decisionmaking.  Not  only  will 
the  Curtis  corollary  to  Gresham's  law  begin 
to  operate.  Government  capital  drives  out 
private  capiUl,  but  the  very  deviousness  in 
the  language  drafted  in  'the  original  House 
bill  suggests  that  the  promoters  intend  to 
assist  it  in  operating.  In  the  very  beginning 
of  the  bill,  it  is  stated  in  bold  type  as  a 
heading  of  a  section  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  operate  to  interfere  with  the  private 
operation  of  hospitals  and  of  other  health 
facilities.  This  is  fine,  only  the  next  80 
pages  of  the  bill  then  set  out  in  detail  just 
how  the  Government  judgments  shall  be 
interposed. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  commendable  objectives 
of  the  promoters  of  the  legislation  is  to  im- 
prove   the    standards   of   our    hospitals   and 
other  health  facilities  throughout  our  coun- 
try.   The  question,  of  course,  is  not  whether 
we  need  to  improve  our  standards,  because  we 
always  need  to  be  improving  our  standards, 
no  matter  what  they  may  be,  but  whether  we 
move  forward  more  soundly  by  interjecting 
the  judgment  of  Federal  civil  service  officials, 
with  an  overlay  of  political  appointees,  into 
the   procedures   for   reaching  judgments  we 
presently  have.     Under  our  present  system 
thousands  of  hospital  boards  and  private  citi- 
zens, operating  under  guidelines  set  by  State 
and  local  governmental  officials,  move  us  for- 
ward.    There  are  further   improvements  in 
standards   suggested   and   insisted    upon   by 
health  insurance  organizations  and  by   the 
gentle  but  inexorable  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  users  of  health  facilities  and  services. 
I  think  the  argument  can  always  be  rea- 
sonably made  that  at  any  given  time  properly 
motivated  and  knowledgeable  people  given 
centralized  authority  can  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  any  activity  or  facilities  within  our 
society.    However,  at  best  this  is  a  one  shot 
periodic  approach  and  cannot  be  repeated  too 
frequently  because.  In  the  process  of  central- 
izing the  authority  to  improve  the  standard.". 
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one  strikes  at  the  heart  of  Innovation  from 
whence  comes  future  Improvement.  In  the 
long  run  the  process  of  the  thousand  differ- 
ent hospital  boards  testing  and  trying  new 
Ideas,  and  hopefully,  exchanging  information 
with  each  other  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
tlieir  experiments,  is  the  best  way  to  Improve 
standards.  I  have  often  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  greatest  decisions  facing  our  military 
authorities,  and  it  Is  a  decision  which  con- 
stantly has  to  be  made,  is  at  what  stage  of 
design  development  do  you  freeze  the  proto- 
type for  mass  production  in  order  to  have  the 
quantity  of  weapons  in  being  with  which  to 
combat  the  enemy.  If  you  freeze  on  design 
too  soon  you  may  have  the  quantity,  but  the 
inferior  quality;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
freeze  too  late  you  may  have  the  superior 
quality,  but  lack  sufficient  quantity.  There  is 
never  an  end  to  perfecting  a  design.  There  is 
never  an  end  to  research  and  development. 
But.  I  would  argue,  we  should  never  adopt 
a  system  which,  in  effect,  is  gathering  to- 
gether and  cashing  in  on  all  research  and  de- 
velopment at  a  given  time  to  gain  an  im- 
mediate overall  improvement  through  a  cen- 
tralized set  of  standards  unless  there  are 
other  overriding  reasons.  In  the  field  of  mili- 
tary endeavor,  it  ^^  obviously  necessary  to 
have  crash  programs  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  it  Is  costly — as  any  observer  of 
the  military  operation  can  testify — both  to 
innovation,  which  is  clipped,  and  to  the 
pocketbook,  when  we  go  to  mass  production 
.".nd  end  up  with  quantities  of  costly  but  ob- 
solete weapons. 

There  seems  to  be  no  justification  for 
uneconomic  and  deleterious  crash  programs 
in  the  field  of  health  care. 

There  are  two  major  innovations  in  the 
Federal  Health  Care  for  the  Aged  Act  which 
require  much  more  consideration  than  they 
have  been  given  to  date.  One  changes  the 
social-insurance  system — from  a  cash  pay- 
ment system  to  one  which  also  includes 
services.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  when  I 
u.se  the  term  social-insurance.  I  am  using  a 
hyphenated  word,  not  two  separate  words. 
I  do  this  for  accuracy  and  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  held 
social  security  benefit  payments  not  to  be 
taxable  income  for  Federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses because  the  payments  were  gratuities. 
The  point  Is  that  no  matter  how  much  the 
Social  Security  Administration  seeks  to  cap- 
italize on  the  'fine  reputation  that  private 
insurance  has  finally  built  up  for  Itself  in 
our  society,  social-insurance,  with  the  hy- 
phen, is  based  upon  an  entirely  different  con- 
cept, including  different  actuarial  assump- 
tions, from  that  of  private  Insurance.  It 
is  confusing  and  very  unfortunate  for  proper 
public  understanding  of  the  social  security 
system  that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion continues  to  use  private  insurance 
nomenclature  In  its  descriptive  literature 
about  social-insurance. 

However,  the  point  I  was  making  was  that 
one  of  the  Innovations  constitutes  changing 
the  social-Insurance  system  from  one  of  pay- 
ing cash  benefits  to  one  which  gives  services 
along  with  cash.  One  of  the  questions  raised 
in  the  preliminary  discussions  which  pre- 
ceded the  adoption  of  the  present  act  was 
this:  If  the  older  people  are  having  difficulty 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  premiums  for  health 
Insurance,  why  not  Increase  their  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits  Instead  of  basically  alter- 
ing the  system  to  one  which  gives  a  service 
instead  of  cash?  This  still  remains  an  Inter- 
esting question,  which  has  never  been  an- 
swered by  the  proponents  of  medicare. 

One  of  the  true  advancements  of  the  social 
security  cash  benefit  system  over  the  old  age 
assistance  program  was  that  It  got  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  budgeting 
the  beneficiaries  in  their  weekly  expenditures 
for  food,  clothing,  rent,  health,  recreation, 
etc.  It  gave  the  people  the  cash  and  let 
them  budget  themselves.  So,  in  this  sense, 
the  new  health  care  system  is  a  step  back-  . 


wards.  It.  In  effect,  says  to  the  older  person, 
we  will  give  you  cash  for  everything  except 
health  costs.  In  this  area  we  will  budget  you 
by  telling  you  what  and  how  much  you  may 
have.  The  real  change,  however,  comes  as 
the  result  of  the  burden  a  service  system 
places  \ipoii  the  administrator  which  a  cash 
benefit  system  avoids.  Providing  a  service 
means  that  the  Government  must  either  di- 
rectly provide  the  service  by  going  fully  into 
the  business  Itself  or  contract  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  it,  and  then  police  the 
contract.  The  system  provided  under  the 
present  act  Is  one  of  contracting  with  the 
private  sector.  In  spelling  out  what  services 
are  to  be  included  and  the  guidelines  to  be 
observed  by  the  vendors  of  the  services, 
the  Government  administrators  are  drawn 
heavily  into  the  business  of  rendering  deci- 
sions on  quality  and  type  of  medical  services 
and  medical  facilities.  It  Is  true  that  there 
has  been  some  effort  to  provide  some  flex- 
ibility and  to  keep  the  private  sector  in  the 
decisionmaking  process,  but  the  unescapable 
fact  is  that  the  ultimate  decisions  rest  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  was  able  to  have  some  judicial 
review  over  the  ultimate  decisions  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  officials 
placed  in  the  House  bill,  but  it  was  over  such 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  governmental 
proponents  of  this  legislation  that  I  have 
little  hope  much  judicial  review  will  re- 
main in  the  act  by  the  time  it  is  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature. 

Tlie  proponents  have  discounted  this  con- 
cern o^'er  Government  regulation  by  pointing 
cut  in  a  non  sequitur  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  be  certain  that  the  older 
people,  in  whose  behalf  it  is  acting,  receive 
a  full  measure  for  the  health  dollars  spent. 
Of  course,  once  we  use  Federal  funds  there 
Is  an  obligation  Imposed  upon  -the  Federal 
governmental  administrators  to  see  that  the 
money  is  legally  and  wisely  spent.  That  is 
the  point,  and  for  this  very  reason  we  must 
be  chary  about  using  governmental  funds, 
rather  than  private  funds,  and  why — to 
the  extent  we  can — we  must  keep  Govern- 
ment welfare  programs  on  a  cash  benefit  basis 
rather  than  direct  services. 

The  second  major  innovation  is  perhaps 
an  even  more  serious  departure  from  what 
has  been  fundamental  Federal  governmen- 
tal policy  in  the  past.  Up  until  this  act. 
never  has  the  Federal  Government  used  gen- 
eral revenues  for  welfare  measures  unless  the 
program  was  accompanied  by  some  form  of 
means  test.  The  social  security  system,  that 
is,  the  OASDI  program,  as  we  all  know,  does 
not  use  general  revenue,  but  rather  a  spe- 
cial payroll  tax  to  finance  Its  cost.  To  some 
degree,  the  amount  paid  in  payroll  tax  by 
the  individual  is  related  to  the  amount  of 
benefits  that  persons  might  receive  In  the 
future.  I  use  the  verb  "might"  because  there 
Is  no  legal  obligation  fiowlng  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Individual  wage  earner  pay- 
ing the  payroll  tax.  His  only  protection  Is 
political;  namely,  that  the  Congresses  in  the 
future  are  not  going  to  fail  to  keep  or  enact 
laws  which  pay  him  this  anticipated  benefit. 

To  understand  this  point,  which  Is  con- 
fusing to  many  people  for  the  reason  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has  been 
using  private  Insurance  terms  to  describe  Its 
social-Insurance  program,  it  might  be  well  to 
contrast  the  social  security  retirement  sys- 
tem with  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
The  civil  service  retirement  system  does  cre- 
ate legal  rights  to  benefits  which  permit  the 
potential  recipient  to  go  Into  court  to  en- 
force them.  The  benefits  received  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,  just  like  the 
benefits  received  under  any  private  employer- 
employee  retirement  system,  are  subject  to 
Federal  Income  tax  for  the  portion  paid  In  by 
the  employer — unlike  social  security  benefits, 
which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  not  taxable 
because  they  are  a  grratulty  and  not  Income. 

The  health  program  established  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  Act  of  1965  Include 


many  benefits  to  be  paid  out  of  general  reve- 
nue without  a  true  means  test.  The  amend- 
ment I  proposed  and  had  adopted  In  the 
House  version  to  recoup  some  of  the  payment 
made  to  Federal  income  taxpayers  over  65 
who  were  beneficiaries  under  this  gratuit.v 
system  was  a  gesture  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  important  principle  of  not  using  gen- 
eral revenue  for  welfare  measures  without 
a  needs  test.  In  fact,  I  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  too  few  Members  really  concerned  about 
the  implications  of  this  radical  and  danger- 
ous departure  from  sound  principle  in  the 
field  of  Federal  welfare  programs. 

A  breech  for  this  purpose  creates  an  open- 
ing for  any  and  all  other  welfare  purposes. 
There  is  no  logic  which  will  limit  Federal 
funds  from  being  paid  to  any  sector  of  our 
society  for  welfare  purposes  with  no  relation 
to  need.  This,  whether  the  proponents  of 
the  system  like  the  term  or  not,  is  the  essence 
of  socialism.  The  socialism  of  the  past,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  has  been  limited  to  Im- 
posing higher  rates  of  taxes  on  the  wealthier 
than  on  the  lower  Income  groups.  To  the 
extent  that  this  was  spreading  the  wealth  by 
taking  from  those  who  have  it  to  nay  for 
government  services  which  benefit  all  equally, 
it  performed  the  same  function  that  expen- 
diture policy  might  perform  by  giving  to 
those  who  have  need  and  pay  for  It  by  taxing 
those  who  have  the  wealth. 

However,  the  new  principle  disregards  need 
and  simply  states,  in  essence,  that  because 
15  percent  of  the  older  popalatlon  is  having 
difficulty  meeting  Its  health  costs,  therefore 
government  will  force  the  85  percent  who  are 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  needs  into  a 
comprehensive  governmental  system.  Thus, 
the  needs  of  all  will  be  met  because  all  will 
be  covered,  but  in  the  process  we  alter,  If  not 
eradicate,  the  system  which  proved  success- 
ful for  the  85  percent. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the 
economic  impact  the  Increased  payroll  tax 
which  the  act  provides  might  have  on  our 
economy.  However,  the  discussion  has  been 
limited  almost  entirely  to  one  aspect  which 
does  not  particularly  point  up  the  payroll 
tax  itself.  What  is  the  effect  on  overall  pur- 
chasing power  of  withdrawing  $4  or  $5  bil- 
lion out  of  the  private  sector  in  additional 
payroll  tax?  This  is  an  interesting  point, 
but  the  other  economic  points  that  need  to 
be  stressed  are  long  range  and  much  more 
serious.  How  high  can  the  payroll  tax  go 
before  it  is  a  drag  on  the  economy,  partlc- 
ulefHy  on  creating  jobs?  The  payroll  tax, 
after  all.  Is  a  tax  on  jobs.  Machinery,  which 
bears  no  payroll  tax,  Is  already  replacing 
jobs,  and  so  an  added  cost  advantage  through 
increasing  the  payroll  tax  is  given  to  the 
replacement  of  jobs  by  machines.  This  move- 
ment win  be  accelerated  by  whatever  extent 
we  increase  the  payroll  tax.  The  second  point 
•is  that  a  payroll  tax  goes  into  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  a  product  or  providing  a  serv- 
ice and,  hence,  must  be  passed  on  in  price  to 
the  consumer.  What  impact  does  the  pay- 
roll tax  Increase  have  then  on  prices  in  our 
domestic  economy  and  in  the  ability  of  our 
businesses  to  compete  prlcewlse  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace?  In  other  words,  how 
high  can  the  payroll  tax  be  boosted  before 
it  reaches  the  point  of  diminishing  economic 
returns?  It  had  been  argued  by  some  pro- 
ponents of  medicare  that  anything  beyond 
10  percent  was  a  danger  point.  The  act 
pushes  the  rate  up  well  over  this  peril  point 
to  over  11  percent,  and  it  likewise  increases 
the  wage  base  from  (4.800  to  (6,600. 

I  need  not  mention  that  the  Federal  pay- 
roll tax  is  the  most  regressive  tax  we  have  on 
our  books.  It  Is  even  more  regressive  than 
the  selected  Federal  excise  taxes  which,  at 
long  last,  we  removed  because  of  a  general 
recognition  of  their  drag  on  the  economy. 
Some  full-time  employees,  particularly  those 
with  many  Income  tax  deductible  depend- 
ents, are  already  paying  more  In  social  secu- 
rity tax  than  they  are  in  Federal  income  tax, 
and  this  group  will  increase  rapidly. 
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I  think  the  most  seriotts  flaw 
ent  legislation  is  its  failure  to 
and    work   with  one  of  the 
ments  in  our  post-World  War 
namely,  the  development  of 
spreading  which  consists  of  tak 
come  a  person  is  likely  to  receiv 
liietinie  ?nd  spreading   it 
penditure  purposes  to  the  earlier 
the   anticipated   earning   years 
ing  it  backward  for  expenditure, 
the  earning  years  to  the  years  of 
tiiking  the  income  during  the  e: 
r.nd   pooling  it   with   other 
against  the  common  risks  to 
which  may  result  from  misfortu 
premature  death,  or  a  debilitati: 
or  sickness.     Or   permitting    erri 
resulting   from  the  nature   of  a 
ents  and,  hence,  to  his  type  of 
to  be  "equalized"  in  respect  to 
income   tax's  graduated  rates. 

All  of  these  factors  which  be 
come  spreading  have  seen  rema 
opment  in  the  post-World  War 
our  society.     Pensions   and 
terns  are  examples  of  spreading  i 
ward  from  the  earning  years  to 
retirement;  insurance  of  all  kind; 
the  pooling  and  spreading  of  incc 
tect  against  common  risks.    Cons 
which   is.   in   essence,   a   post-Wo 
development  is  an  example  of  sp 
come   forward   in  anticipation   o 
earned.      Consumer    credit    is 
recognized,    as   it   should    be,    as 
of  saving  in  Itself,  as  well  as 
needs   of   the   new   family   for 
the  dishwasher  and  other  consum 
at  the  time  the  young  mother 
these  capital  assets  but  has  not 
sufficient  family  income  or  saving! 
them.    I  would  also  like  to  menti 
recent    developments    in    spreadi 
forward  to  the  time  of  need  in 
of  later  earnings — consumer  cred 
Cfltion.    There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
the  wisest  capital  expenditure  a 
make  in  our  society  today  is  for 
The  future  earning  capacities,   t 
earnings  of  a  person  is  so  clearly 
**the   amount   of   education, he   h 
that  this  capital  expenditure  shoii 
through  borrowing  on   the  ff.tun 
if  necessary. 

Now  let  me  point  out  how  this 
works  against  the  Pne  developme 
been  experiencing  in   the  income 
process.     Spreading   income 
the  working  years  to  the  retire 
to  protC'-t  against  a  contingency  w 
impair    prematurely    earning    ca 
supposes  creating  a  fund  into 
payments   may   be   made.      Good 
assumes  that  the  fund  be 
ductively  as  possible.    Prlv;ite  ins 
private  pension  plans  perforce  i 
living    and     growing    economy 
equities.     In   other   words,   the   ii 
are  in  new  plant  and  equipment 
men  in  new  Jobs.     These  in 
in  handsome  returns,  if  wisely 
economy  moves  forward.    Governnrle 
ance  and  pension  trust  funds  bi 
nature  of  the  Federal  Government 
invested  in  the  living  economy.    ' 
be  invested  in  Federal  bonds  which 
are   sterile    investments,    certainly 
not  equity  investments.    I  say  they 
tlally  sterile  investments  because 
of  t.*:e  money  derived  from 
been  spent  or  is  being  spent  not 
new  wealth  and  increased  pi: 
but   to  protect  the  wealth,  the 
powers   and    the    freedoms    we 
spent    for    the   defense    of    the   i 
proper    and     necessary     expense 
nomlcally  a  sterile  Investment, 
a  current  expenditure  not  a 
ment. 

It  IS  for  this  reason,  if  no  oth 
»e  should  be  carrying  out  the  i 
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ing  process  In  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy where  the  funds  which  spreading  creates 
can  be  invested  In  the  living  economy,  not 
in  the  governmental  sector. 

To  try  to  hammer  home  this  point  and 
one  other  as  well,  I  want  to  quote  three 
figures;  $80  billion;  $19  billion;  and  $15  bil- 
lion. The  first  figure,  $80  billion  is  the 
amount  of  assets  we  have  in  our  private 
pension  plan  funds  covering  about  15  mil- 
lion Americans;  $19  billion  is  the  amount 
of  Government  bonds  we  have  in  the  social 
security  trust  funds  covering  about  180  mil- 
lion Americans.  And  the  $15  billion  is  the 
amount  of  money  the  largest  employer  in 
the  United  States  who  has  been  permitted 
to  set  up  a  retirement  system  outside  the 
social  security  system  for  his  employees  and 
so  alone  of  all  employers  pays  no  social  secu- 
rity payroll  tax — because  it  is  a  better  retire- 
ment system — has  in  the  fund  for  his  em- 
ployees; namely,  the  civil  service,  employees 
consisting  of  about  6  million  Americans. 
This  fund,  incidentally  is  underfunded  even 
ut  $15  billion. 

Now  I  am  not  certain  that  the  points  I 
have  been  making  will  help  lawyers  very 
much  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  great  in- 
novations that  have  been  made  in  this  new 
health  care  legislation,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  but  in  the  very 
structure  and  assumptions  of  our  govern- 
mental system.  However,  I  would  observe 
that  this  matter  has  not  yet  passed  fully  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  into  the  hands  of  the  judiciary 
of  which  you  practicing  attorneys,  you  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  are  such  a  vital  part.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  matter  will  be  referred 
back  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment within  a  period  of  less  than  5  years 
with  instructionns  from  the  people,  speaking 
with  their  political  voice,  who  will  then 
have  had  a  better  understanding  of  some  of 
the  points  I  am  making  here,  to  restudy  this 
whole  matter  and  to  come  back  with  some 
better  answers,  probably  to  go  back  and 
touch  second  base. 

How  can  what  I  have  been  saying  here  be 
true  in  light  of  what  has  been  reported  to 
the  people  on  the  issue  of  health  care  for 
the  aged?  This,  to  me,  is  the  greatest  prob- 
lem that  faces  our  society  today.  The  weak- 
est link  in  representative  government  today 
is  the  reporting  back  to  the  people  of  the 
study  and  deliberations  conducted  by  the 
Congress  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  strengthening  this  weak  link 
is  not  just  that  of  the  news  media.  It  Is 
greatly  that  of  the  Congress  Itself  and  finally 
it  is  ultimately  the  responsibility  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  Government  by  the  people 
can  only  survive  if  the  people  themselves  will 
take  the  time  necessary  to  participate  in 
government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 
Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  effort  to  get  a  better  insight  into  the 
quality  of  hospital  care  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem, I  recently  had  sent  2,682  letters  to 
veterans  who  had  recently  been  patients 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
This  was  a  30-percent  sample  of  all  vet- 
erans discharged  from  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration  general  hospitals   during    the 


period  June  14  to  18,  after  care  for  a 
medical  or  surgical  condition. 

The  return  of  tne  questionnaire  wa.s 
very  good — a  little  over  53  percent,  or 
1,434,  Generally,  the  response  indicates 
that  veterans  were  pleased  with  the 
treatment  they  received  in  the  hospital. 
In  response  to  the  question,  "What  is 
your  overall  evaluation  of  the  care  you 
received  while  a  patient?  '  83  percent 
replied.  "Excellent";  12.8  percent  replied, 
"Fair";  and  2  percent  replied,  "Poor. ' 
An  additional  2.2  percent  made  no  reply 
to  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  letter  and  ques- 
tionnaire, as  well  as  a  table  summarizing 
the  results.  A  complete  summary  of  the 
questionnaire  is  available  at  the  commit- 
tee office  in  the  form  of  Committee  Print 
No.  109: 

House  of  Representatives, 
com.mitteeon  veterans'  affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  June  25, 1965. 
DE.4R  Sir:  As  a  recent  patient  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  you  now  have 
some  definite  opinions  about  the  hospit:il 
in  which  you  were  treated  and  the  care 
rendered  to  you.  Will  you  share  them  with 
me? 

"Hie  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
legislative  oversight  responsibilities  over  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  thus  has  a 
keen  interest  in  the  medical  and  hospital 
program  operated  through  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the  care  of  our 
sick  and  disabled  veterans.  May  I  ask  you 
to  help  make  this  hospital  system  better  for 
others  and  for  you  if  you  should  ever  need 
to  be  hospitalized, in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  again? 

By  completing  the  short-card  question- 
naire and  adding  your  comments,  you  will  be 
helping  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  to  insure  bet- 
ter patient  care. 

Please  note  that  you  are  not  required  to 
sign  your  name.  The  postcard  requires  no 
postage.  Simply  drop  it  in  the  most  con- 
venient mailbox. 

"i'our  cooperation  will  be  very  mtich  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olin  E.  Teacue. 

Chairman. 

Location  of  hospital 

Disease  or  disability  treated  was  service 
connected  D-     Nonservice  connected  O- 

Was  your  admission  to  the  ho,«!pit,-il 
prompt  D.     Slow  D-    Very  slow  D- 

Was  the  housekeeping  in  your  room  ex- 
cellent n.    Good  D-    Poor  n. 

Were  your  hospital  meals  excellent  Z- 
Good  n.    Poor  D- 

Was  your  nursing  care  excellent  !I. 
Good  □.    Poor  n. 

Were  your  aids  and  orderlies  courteous 
and  helpful?  Always  Q.  Usually  Z;. 
Never    n. 

Were  other  hospital  personnel  courteous 
and  pleasant?  Always  □.  Usually  iT. 
Never  D- 

Were  you  kept  Informed  about  special  pro- 
cedure (X-ray,  blood  tests,  etc.)  and  about 
changes  in  your  routine  which  they  neces- 
sitated?    Always  n.     Usually  □.     Never  D- 

What  did  you  like  best  about  your  carc?.- 


What  did  you  like  least  about  your  care? 


rbat  is  your  overall  evaluation  of  the  care 
received   while  a  patient  here?     Excel- 
lent D.    Pair  U-    Poor  O. 
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1.3 

69.2 

21.6 

7.2 

•2.0 

17.5 
6.7 
7  5 

Noroply .     .     

Total 

.1,43« 

399 

915 

1-20 

100.  0 

lUO.O 

100.0 

IIH!  0 

QI  F.STIONS  8  .\M>  9  (SEE  TAI^LE.S  2  AND  3) 

QI-CSTION-   10 

What  i.-' your  overall  i'>ahiat ion  of  the  van-  you  received 
uliile  a  patient? 
Kxcellent 

1 

1.  IMO 

1M4 

29 

1          ■" 

318 
57 
14 
lU 

777 

lOK 

12 

18 

95 

19 

3 

3 

83.0 

12.  H 

2.11 

2,2 

79.7 
14.3 
3.5 
2.5 

84,9 

11.8 

1.3 

2.0 

lllO.O 

79.2 

1.5  8 

2.5 

2.  .5 

Fair 

l'oor._ ... 

Nori!ply 

Total 

'    1,434 

120 

100.0 

100.0  ] 

lllO.O 

—  1 

U.S.  Trading  With  Hanoi  Traders 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
fr,  the  United  States,  in  our  buildup  in 
South  Vietnam,  is  u'Jing  ships  from  the 

CXI 1351 


same  foreign  countries  which  have  been 
aiding  Hanoi. 

Ironically  the  sealift  of  American  sup- 
plies to  Saigon  has  required  the  use  of 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  the  same  free 
world  countries  helping  to  keep  the  Viet- 
cong  supplied.  In  effect  we  are  still 
doing  business  with  our  friends  even 
though  they  are  trading  with  our 
enemies. 

British,  Norwegian,  and  Greek  ship- 
owners have  been  paid  almost  $2  million 
in  freight  rates  alone  since  January  of 


this  year  for  hauling  U.S,  Government 
cargoes  to  South  Vietnam.  At  the  same 
time,  British,  Norwegian,  and  Greek  ships 
as  well  as  others  from  other  allied  coun- 
tries, have  made  a  total  of  83  supply 
runs  for  the  Communists  by  calling  at 
ports  in  North  Vietnam. 

Our  friendly  shippers  charged  $2 
million  for  freight  hauled  to  Saigon. 
Yet  the  price  for  freight  these  same 
friends  hauled  to  Hanoi  has  been  paid 
by  the  315  American  troops  killed  since 
January  in  battle  against  the  Vietcoiig. 
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has 


ei  ised. 


The  State  Department 
free  world  ships  carry  a  substantial 
of   North  Vietnam's  seaboi  ne 
Since  the  United  States  haj 
air  attacks  on  North  Vietnai  n 
supply  routes.  Hanoi's  depe^idence 
ports  and  shipping  has  incr 
even  greater  importance  on 

Thus  every  allied  ship  c 
Vietnam  is  critical,  particularly 
Communist  ships  are  so  busy 
missiles  and  other  military 

Allied  shipping  to  North  V 
be  stopped. 


stated  that 

share 

imports. 

stepped  up 

s  overland 

upon 

placing 
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Four  Presidents  Have  Urgec 
for  the  District  of  Co 


Home  Rule 
lumbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  HENRY  S.  R 


EUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  23.  1965 


fled 


flo  )r 


th( 


Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Speake- 
a  discharge  petition  will  be 
a  bill  to  grant  home  rule  to 
of  Columbia  to  the  House 
for  the  first  time  since  1948. 

In  the  years  since  then, 
has  passed  home  iiile  legisl 
occasions.     Four  Presidents 
the  granting  of  home  rule  to 
of  the  District. 

At  this  time  I  should  like 
attention  of  the  Members  to 
of  Presidents  Truman,  Eisen|iower 
nedy,  and  Johnson. 

In  a  message  to  the 
25,  1949.  President  Tiuman 


Spea  cer 


It  is  little  short  of  fantastic 
gress  of  the  United  States 
does — devote  a  substantial 
time  to  acting  as  a  city  counci 
trict  of  Columbia.    We  should 
steps  to  assure  that  citizens 
States  are  not  denied  their 
because  they  reside  at  the  Natio:  i 


In  his  budget  mtVisage  of  tanuary 
1959,  President  Eisenhower  ^id: 

I  again  recommend  that  the 
act    legislation    to    admit    Haw 
Union  as  a  State,  and  to  grant 
the  District  of  Columbia.     It  \^uld 
conscionable  if  either  of  these 
delayed  any  longer. 


deUy 


tier 


On  April  3.  1963,  in  a  

Speaker  and  the  President  of 
President  Kennedy  said : 

This  (proposed  home  rule)  b 
to  reafllrm,  at  the  seat  of  our 
ernment,  our  basic  American  be|ef 
ernment  should  be  responsible 
erned.    We  should  no  longer 
ing  to  the  people  of  the  District 
mental  right  enjoyed  as  a  mn 
by   all   other   Americans — the 
government  by  the  elective  process 

And  19  days  ago.  on  August  4,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wrote  to  you,  ^  r.  Speaker, 
following  passage  of  a  home  ^ule  bill  by 
the  other  body  on  July  22. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  stronfcly 
viction  that  this  action  by  the 
meet  the  fate  of  home  rule  bil 
the    Senate    In    previous 
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Cong  resses 


House,  too.  must  be  given  the  opportunity, 
and  promptly,  to  restore  the  basic  rights  of 
democracy  at  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  system  in  the  world. 

For  much  too  long  this  Nation  has  toler- 
ated in  the  District  of  Columbia  conditions 
that  our  ancestors  fought  a  revolution  to 
eliminate.  For  much  too  long  we  have  Im- 
posed on  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  who  live  in  the  District  a  badge  of 
inferiority — the  stigma  of  uiiworthlness  to 
guide  their  own  affairs.  For  much  too 
long  we  have  denied  at  our  Nation's  Capital 
the  principles  of  representative  government 
for  which  we  stand  throughout  the  world. 
The  Congress  has  been  aroused  to  redress 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote  in  every  part 
of  this  country — e.\cept  the  District.  We  af- 
front its  citizens  and  leave  a  significant  part 
o."  ovir  worlc  unfinished  by  this  unnecessary 
and  invidious  discrimination. 

All  of  us  cherish  the  heritage  of  our  great 
charters  of  liberty.  Yet  In  the  District,  with 
a  population  larger  than  that  of  11  of  our 
States,  the  governed  have  no  voice  and  tax- 
ation is  without  representation.  This  is  no 
less  than  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  discharge  peti- 
tion is  filed  tomonow,  I  hope  218  Mem- 
bers will  quickly  join  in  signing.  The 
discharge  petition  will  be  virtually  a 
touchstone  of  one's  belief  in  democracy. 
Indeed  to  paraphrase  from  the  King's  St. 
Crispin's  Day  speech  in  Shakespeare's 
King  Henry  the  Fifth : 
Gentlemen  now  abed. 
Shall  think  themselves  accurs'ed  they  were 

not  here. 
And  hold  home  rule. 
Thus  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us. 


Address  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Hadassah  Convention,  New  York 
City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henri- 
etta Szold,  the  founder  of  Hadassah,  was 
a  great  human  being.  We  are  all  poorer 
for  her  loss.  Teacher,  benefactor,  and 
humanitarian,  she  saved  countless  num- 
bers of  Jewish  children  from  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazi  regime  in  Ger- 
many. Always  favoring  peace  over  the 
clash  of  arms,  she  worked  tirelessly  for 
improved  relations  between  the  newly 
created  state  of  Israel  and  its  Arafc 
neighbors.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  moving  statement  of  Vice  Piesi- 
dent  Humphrey  at  a  Hadassah  conven«- 
tion  recently  held  in  New  York  City: 
Address  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. Hadassah  Convention,  New  York 
Cn-Y,  August  17,  1966 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  you  give 
me. 

Henrietta  Szold  was  a  great  woman. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  wrote  that  "every 
true  man  is  a  cause,  a  country,  and  an  age." 

Henrietta  Szold  was.  Indeed,  true  to  her 
faith,  to  her  people,  and  »11  peoples. 

Her  cause  was  the  founding  and  gviidance 
of  your  organization.  , 


Her  country  was  a  land  reclaimed,  a  na- 
tion reborn,  rededlcated,  after  2,000  years  or 
exile  and  of  persecution. 

Her  age  covered  eight  decades.  She  helped 
make  part  of  l%r  age  an  epoch  of  human  fui- 
fillment.  Henrietta  Szold  had  both  Idealism 
and  practicality — the  ability  to  dream  ti,o 
impossible  for  those  in  need  and  to  forje 
her  vision  into  reality. 

I  think  Henrietta  Szold  would  have  bee:i 
very  much  at  home  In  the  America  of  1965 
because  today  we  are  building  the  free  and 
comp.nssionate  society  she  worked  for  all  iipr 
liic. 

Todi'.y  we  are  righting  ancient  wrongs  suf. 
fered  by  some  of  our  fellow  American  citi- 
zens.  We  are  breaking  down  the  walls  ot 
American  ghettos — legal,  vocational,  educ.i- 
tional.  psychological  ghettos. 

We  are  investing  our  resources  In  our  great- 
est asset:  Our  people.    We  are  looking  part;c- 
I  ulorly  to  the  education  of  our  children. 

We  are  providing  for  the  health  needs  oi 
the  elderly. 

We  are  beginning  to  clean  the  air  and 
stream,  to  replenish  the  water,  to  beautify  the 
land,  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  make  thim 
livable. 

As  we  look  about  our  country,  we  see  how 
far  we  still  have  to  go.  But  we  have  made 
our  beginning.  The  longest  Journey  is  ih" 
first  step.    And  we  have  taken  that  step. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  no  Congress  in 
American  history  has  enacted  more  legislu- 
tion,  In  less  time,  for  the  good  of  more  peo- 
ple— and  wlih  a  wider  consensus  of  public 
support — than  the  present  89th  Congress. 

And  no  people  in  the  world's  history  have 
set  their  sights  on  attaining  higher,  worthier 
goals  for  the  entire  family  of  man  than  have 
today's  American  people. 

We  have  our  vision  and  we  are  willing  to 
act  on  It. 

Three  decades  ago  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  declared  that  his  generation  had  ;i 
rendezvous  with  destiny.  We  fulfilled  that 
rendezvous. 

Today,  we  have  another  rendezvous:  a 
Tendezvovis  with  opportunity.  At  every 
crossroad  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  worll 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  unprec- 
edented power,  productivity,  and  discovery 
We  have  it  In  our  means  to  give  each  man  and 
woman  In  America  equal  opportunity  to 
share  In  and  contribute  to  a  free  and  secure 
society — and  to  extend  that  freedom  and 
security  to  others,  too.  In  less  fortunate 
places.  We  have  It  in  our  means  to  conquer 
man's  old  natural  enemies. 
-  With  your  hands  and  hearts  you  joined  in 
that  cause  long  ago. 

I  have  seen  the  Hadassah— Hebrew  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center.  I  want  to  see  it  again 
I  want  more  and  more  Americans  and  other 
Visitors — of  every  faith  and  nationality— to 
see  It  and  be  Inspired  by  it. 

From  Its  clinics  and  laboratories  are  com- 
ing a  procession  of  Invaluable  scientific  find- 
ings. Their  significance  is  far  greater  than 
most  of  the  transient  news  which  tends  to 
dominate  today's  headlines. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  history  awards  an 
honored  and  enduring  place  to  its  great  sci- 
entists— who  often  work  much  of  their  lives 
in  comparative  obspurlty.  A  Pasteur,  a  Koch. 
a  Curie,  a  Schick,  a  Goldberger.  a  Salk.  a 
Sabln  live  longer  In  mankind's  grateful  mem- 
ory than  most  heads  of  state. 

Israel's  medicine  has  already  enriched  tl-.e 
world  far  beyond  wlxat  would  be  predicted  by 
some  slide  rule  formula — by  the  size  of  her 
population,  or  the  modest  amount  of  her 
natural  resources,  or  b'rief  length  of  he: 
sovereignty. 

And  America's  official  assistance  to  Israeli 
research — in  dollars  and  In  counterpart  cur- 
rency— is  probably  one  of  the  highest  divi- 
dend-paying Investments  in  our  history. 

The  dividends  are  healthier  human  beings 
the  world  over. 


; 
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Medicine  has  always  been  international. 
The  deeds  and  teachings  of  great  physicians 
of  every  religion  and  ethnic  origin — Arab  and 
Christian  and  Jewish,  Eastern  and  Western — 
have  always  transcended  national  borders  or 
regions. 

Today  the  Western  World  recognizes 
Israel's  medicine.  And  today,  the  emerging 
world  cannot  fall  to  note  that  Israel  has  be- 
come a  leading  center  for  medical  training 
and  study  for  the  developing  nations. 

It  is  you  who  have  helped  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  proud  as  an  American  of  what  you, 
my  fellow  Americans,  have  done  for  so  many, 
so  long,  so  well. 

Henrietta  Szold  said  of  the  people  who  had 
yearned  for  the  Promised  Land: 

"One  does  not  dream  for  2,000  years 
steadily  and  then  have  the  dream  come  true 
without  having  the  strength  to  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  high  Ideals  that  made  the 
beauty  of  the  dream." 

Today  the  beauty  of  our  dream  is  the 
chance  of  daylight  in  a  world  too  filled  with 
darkness. 

It  Is  the  chance  of  health  and  happiness 
in  a  world  too  filled  with  disease  and  despair. 

It  is  the  chance  cf  peace  In  a  world  too 
filled  with  war. 

Let  us,  then,  live  with  our  ideals  and  create 
the  free  and  good  life  that  man  has  always 
sought,  but  not  yet  reached. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

'  Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  constantly  emphasizes  America's 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  al- 
though that  ailment  must  be  encoun- 
tered, many  of  us  tend  to  overlook  the 
accomplishments  of  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  of  our  youth. 
The  efforts  of  the  dmm  and  bugle  corps 
units  of  the  United  States  were  pro- 
claimed during  the  week  of  Ajjgust  15-21 
designated  as'  National  Dnmi  Corps 
Week.  O 

Pew  groups  are  more  faithful  to  our 
American  tradition;  what  was  trumpeted 
by  William  Dinman  on  Lexington  Com- 
mon has  now  blossomed  into  a  colorful 
and  patriotic  union  of  nearly  1  million 
youngsters.  Blending  hard  work  into 
disciplined  precision,  developing  not  only 
individual  musical  ability  but  under- 
standing the  importance  of  unit  loyalty 
and  group  spirit  as  well,  and  fostering  a 
genuine  sense  of  accomplishment,  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  in  Oregon  have 
frequently  added  color  and  rhythm  to 
our  civic  occasions.  The  exacting  stand- 
ards of  drum  and  bugle  corps  youngsters 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  those  who 
observe  them,  whether  in  competition 
for  honors  or  in  their  customary  per- 
foimances,  and  I  am  delighted  to  take 
this  occasion  for  saluting  their  splendid 
record. 

The  Baker  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  in 
tny  hometown,  sponsored  by  the  local 
Elks  Club,  has  achieved  prominence 
tliioutjhout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Sdentuts  and  CongrcssmeB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  increasing  and  necessary  rela- 
tionship between  science  and  technology 
and  public  affairs  generally  has  absorbed 
us  more  and  more  in  recent  years.  As 
our  technology  increasingly  becomes  a 
matter  of  legislation.  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  do  more  than  we  have  in  the 
past  in  this  field.  By  the  same  token, 
scientists  must  develop  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  political  process  into 
which  they  have  been  thrust  by  the  very 
nature  of  our  expanding  technology. 
Few  Members  of  the  House  have  taken  a 
more  thoughtful  interest  in  this  inter- 
relationship than  Congressman  Charles 
A.  MosHER,  of  Ohio. 

In  a  speech  at  Kent  State  University 
on  August  17,  Congressman  Mosher  dis- 
cussed the  broad  range  of  congressional 
interests,  problems  and  concerns  in  this 
area.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  make 
his  remarks  available  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  by  inserting  them  in 

the  CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD  : 

Scientists   and   Congressmen 
(Remarks     by     Congressman     Charles     A. 

Mosher.   before   the  International   Liquid 

Crystals  Conference,  Kent  State  University, 

August  17,  1965) 

I  count  it  a  very  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able privilege  to  participate  in  this  con- 
ference. 

But  I  must  admit  that  I  vias  somewhat 
amazed  when  I  first  learned  that  the  subject 
of  your  conference  Is  "Liquid  Crystals."  I 
had  assumed  that  the  terms  liquid,  and  crys- 
tal, are  mutually  exclusive.  Now  I  discover 
they  are  not.  I  did  a  bit  of  superficial  in- 
vestigation, so  I  know  that  certain  sub- 
stances at  certain  precise  temperatures 
change  Into  a  kind  of  "in  between"  state, 
neither  crystalline  nor  liquid — and  this  In- 
termediate state  Is  not  only  labeled  "liquid 
crystal."  but  is  also  more  precisely  called 
mesomorphic  or  mesophase. 

I  also  understand  that  many  of  these  in 
between  mesomorphic  structures  are  charac- 
teristically turbid,  and  varying  in  consist- 
ency. And  tliat  suggests  to  me  that  you 
gentlemen  who  take  such  a  special  interest 
in  these  phenomena,  which  are  so  turbid  and 
inconsistent,  may  therefore,  also  take  a  very 
special  interest  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  have  checked  in  my  dictionary,  and  I 
find  that  the  word  "turbid"  means  "muddy, 
cloudy,  thick  or  dense" — as  well  as  "con- 
fused, perplexed,  and  muddled."  And  those 
are  all  adjectives  which  critics  freqviently 
apply  to  Congressmen.  Being  intermediaries 
is  part  of  our  congressional  function.  We  are 
constantly  In  the  middle,  in  between.  Un- 
der varying  degrees  of  political  heat  we  do 
change  consistency.  We  often  hesitate 
whether  to  stand  firm  or  run,  and  so  there 
are  times  when  we  might  well  be  described  as 
liquid  crystal,  mesomorphic,  or  in  mesophase. 

I  will  not  press  that  questionable  analogy 
any  further.  But  seriously  now,  I  do  urge 
that  scientists  take  a  more  active,  informed 
Interest  In  politics  and  government — and 
especially  in  the  Congress — not  only  because 
you  are  citizens  and  voters,  but  precisely  be- 
cause you  are  scientists. 

There  have  been  some  relationships  be- 
tween Government  and  science  throtighout 


most  of  our  Nation's  history,  at  least  for  150 
years.  But  only  recently,  in  the  25  years 
since  World  War  11  began,  has  the  Federal 
Government  become  a  most  significant,  ac- 
tive participant — as  Initiator  and  innova- 
tor of  major  programs  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological research. 

Solutions  to  crucial  public  problems  con- 
fronting this  Nation  have  recently  required 
enormous  and  complex  technological  ener- 
gies, far  exceeding  the  resources  we  had 
available.  The  result  has  been  the  creation 
of  such  instruments  of  government  science 
and  technology  as  the  OSice  of  Naval  Re- 
search, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  new  orga- 
nization and  funding  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  as  an  arm  of  the 
Presidency. 

All  of  those  Government-ln-science  in- 
strumentalities have  been  created  within 
less  than  20  years,  by  decision  and  direction 
of  the  Congress.  And  thus  have  revolution- 
ary new  relationships  quite  quickly  devel- 
oped between  the  Congress  (we  mesomorphic 
politicians)  and  you  who  are  research  scien- 
tists— revolutionary  new  relationships  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  universities; 
Government  and  industry;  Government  and 
private  research  institutions — and  a  vast 
growth  in  science  and  development  con- 
ducted within  the  Government  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  Suddenly,  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment is  the  great  djmamic  Initiating 
force  In  the  scientific  community.  Science 
policy  now  is  intimately  and  irretrievably 
interdependent  with  economic,  social,  mili- 
tary, foreign  affairs,  and  domestic  political 
considerations — all  presumably  In  the  public 
interest.  Thus,  scientists  and  Congressmen 
also  have  become  intimately  interdependent: 
and  perforce  we  must  learn  quickly  how  to 
communicate  with  and  ttnderstand  each 
other  more  effectively. 

INCREASING    IMTEREST    IN    OCEANOCRAPHY 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  prophesy  with  any 
degree  of  accxiracy  how,  or  how  much,  these 
Government-in-science  relationships  will  de- 
velop in  the  future.  But  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion,  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of  the 
new  Government  instrumentalities  which  the 
Congress  may  create  to  fulfill  major  scien- 
tific and  technological  missions.  Also,  I  sus- 
pect significant  modifications  may  be  made 
In  those  organizations  I  just  mentioned — 
such  as  AEC,  NIH,  NSF,  and  NASA.  Any 
of  them  could  merge,  or  disappear,  as  the 
Nation's  Interests  and  resovirces  evolve;  and 
inevitably  other  such  entitles  will  be  cre- 
ated. For  instance,  right  now  in  the  Con- 
gress there  is  developing  a  very  active  in- 
terest In  the  ocean  sciences  and  ocean  en- 
gineering: there  is  urgent  concern  and  ques- 
tioning whether  our  many  and  scattered 
oceanographic  activities  are  sufficient  and 
effective;  there  is  a  growing  assumption  that 
we  have  hardly  begun  to  know  the  full  im- 
portance of  the  oceans  and  continental 
shelves.  Vast  new  knowledge  and  technol- 
ogy will  be  needed  to  control  that  strange 
environment,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  its 
rich  resources.  Like  space,  the  oceans  are 
a  hostile  environment.  Like  space,  the 
oceans  will  require  the  mobilizing  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  talent  and  equipment 
far  beyond  the  abilities  of  private  investors 
to  provide.  I  am  confident  the  Congress  will 
decide  soon  to  create  some  new  group  or 
agency,  responsible  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  ( and  thus  to  the  people ) , 
charged  with  pushing  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  the  ocean  sciences. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  was  allocated 
to  research  and  development.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding 20  years,  that  portion  has  rapidly 
increased  until  today  it  amounts  to  over  15 
percent   of   the   total   Federal   expenditures. 
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For  fiscal  year  1966,  the  total 
prlatlons   for   R.   tc  D.   will 
billion.     About  $10  billion  wil. 
ware  development  programs 
billion  w^U  fund  applied 
$2  bllion  will  be  for  basic 

The  largest  user  of  R.  &  D 
Department  of  Defense,  at 
then  NASA,  with  $5  billion 
ergy   Commission,   $1.3   billion 
ment  of  Health,  Education, 
most  $1  billion;  the  National 
dation,  $300  million-plus;  and 
scattered  in  other  agencies. 

BIPABTISAN  SUPPOHT  FOR 

The  Congress  is  always  und^r 
sure  to  curtail  expenditures 
will  be  a  temptation  to  cut 
funds,    for   cuts    in   that    area 
easier  than  in  more  pwlitically 
But  there  also  always  is  the 
R.  Se  D.  may  itself  become 
san  or  factional  political 
far.   the   decisions   in   that 
amazingly  bipartisan. 

The  recent  spectacular  rise 
of  funds  for  R.  &  D.  has  now 
how   permanently,   who  can 
billion  level  places  some  strain 
scientific  and  engineering 
our  resources  in   those  skills 
increase.      So    also    will    new 
national    problems    develop, 
knowledge   and   new   technology 
solutions.     Science   begets  nev 
which    in    turn    begets    new 
science.    Thus  It  seems  to  me  i 
the  Congress  will  iJt- approprla 
more  money  for  R.  &  D..  not 
guessing  that  a  somewhat 
of  such  appropriations  will  go 
applied  research,  as 
velopment  hardware 

I  often  am  asked  by  cons 
Nation  is  spending  so  much 
space  program,  rather  than  "h 
for  cancer  or  heart  research 
hungry  and  for  other  social  wel 
Such  questions  reveal  the 
the  Congress  in  deciding  how 
resources   shall   be   used 
nuclear    weapons,    man    now 
destroying  civilization,  the 
kind  is  in  man's  own  hands 
scientific  and  technical  c 
fords  mankind  the  promise  of 
tlon,  education,  communicatloi ; 
general  enjoyment  of  life 
ous  dreams. 

Most  of  those  decisions  which 
science's'  new  potency  will  be 
Hill    in    Washington, 
dominated  by  technology — the 
ernment  has  predominant  co; 
innovative   capacity   of   our 
nologlcal  enterprise.    I  am  told 
cent  of  America's  R.  ft  D.  fun^ 
are   now   managed    by    the 
ment. 

At  this  point  I  quote  from 
dress  by  Edward  Wenk,  head  o 
Policy   Research   Division   of 
Congress.    Dr.  Wenk  says: 

"This    (Federal  Government » 
innovate  may  be  thought  of 
It  is  a  renewable  resource,  but 
thought  of  as  property.    Since 
this  Nation  has  invested  $100 
veloping    this    capability— a 
fleeted    in    currently   unused 
engineering    restilts;    In    a    po<^l 
manpower:    and    third,    in    a 
management  capacity  especially 
space,  military  R.  &  D.  industry 
vative   capacity   was   developed 
funds,  and  a  major  question 
use  this  capability  in  a  free 
ciety  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
is.  how  it  can  be  used  to  solve 
problems  we  face  together,  but 
t  irtln^   any   of   the   processes 
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have  cot&e  to  team  that  the  composite  of 
Ideas,  of  men,  of  capital,  and  of  entrepren- 
eurship  in  a  free  society  has  been  the  secret 
of  our  industrial  and  military  success."  ' 

CONGRESS  FACES  DIFFICDLT  DECISIONS 

The  Congress  does  not  take  lightly  nor 
find  easy  this  responsibility  for  managing 
the  Nation's  research  and  engineering  re- 
sources. The  difficult  decisions  we  face  are 
generally  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Questions  of 
choice.  (2)  Questions  of  timing.  There  al- 
ways will  be  more  attractive  proposals  clam- 
oring for  our  attention  than  there  are  funds 
and  manpKJwer  available  for  their  support. 
We  are  forced  then  to  determine  priorities, 
what  research  and  engineering  needs  to  be 
done,  and  when  it  must  be  done. 

Circumstances  which  create  a  national 
need  for  research  and  development  often 
defy  analysis,  and  perhaps  most  difficult  is 
the  problem  of  identifying  such  needs  iu 
time.  The  social,  economic,  and  military 
problems  which  are  arising  today  and  which 
will  require  time-consuming  research  and 
engineering  solutions  may  be  so  complex  and 
involved  that  we  do  not  comprehend  them 
soon  enough,  nor  decide  easily  when  to  begin 
attacking  them.  And  having  decided  to  at- 
tack a  problem,  then  there  are  difficult 
choices  of  strategy  to  Implementing  that 
attack. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1970,  only  6  years 
from  now.  this  Nation  will  have  200  million 
people.  The  physical  needs  of  that  burgeon- 
ing population  almost  certainly  will  over- 
strain the  resources  of  communities  In  every 
section  of  the  coimtry.  The  water  supply 
crises  in  New  York  City.  Philadelphia,  and 
the  New  England  States  is  today  an  ominous 
example  of  such  Increasing  difficulties.  We 
are  acutely  aware  today  of  human  problems 
which  were  only  speculative  and  of  little  con- 
cern a  dozen  years  ago — now  suddenly  they 
loom  enormous  in  scope. 

Problems  concerned  with  the  moderniza- 
tion of  mass  transportation  systems,  the  de- 
velopment of  supersonic  transport,  water, 
soil,  and  air  pollution,  urban  density,  water 
resources,  crime  control,  inferior  public  edu- 
cation, population  control,  weapons  develop- 
ment and  defenses  against  nuclear  attack, 
systems  to  detect  clandestine  nuclear  test- 
ing, the  possible  applications  of  science  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  guerrilla  warfare,  the 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  economic  needs 
of  the  newer  nations — these  and  doubtless 
many  others,  including  the  oceanographic 
and  space  sciences,  and  health  research  needs 
I  previously  mentioned — these  problems  ex- 
ert increasing  pressure  for  solutions  which 
must  come  from  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing communities,  and  which  certainly  will 
require  difficult  decisions  by  the  Congress  as 
to  priority  choices  and  timing. 

Two  quite  different  questions  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  of  great  Interest  to 
the  scientific  community,  but  not  likely  to 
be  decided  this  year  are  these:  Who  shall 
control  the  patent  rights  to  Government- 
funded  research?  And  shall  we  move  toward 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  for  all  meas- 
urements In  this  country,  by  approving  an 
official  in-depth  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  move? 

A  DIFFERENT  CATEGORY  OF  DECISIONS 

But  there  is  another  category  of  science 
policy  decisions  with  which  Congressmen 
must  struggle.  In  addition  to  the  choice  and 
timing  of  projects  to  be  accomplished  by  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  there  are  crucial  ques- 
tions in  determining  how  the  Nation's  tech- 
nological resources  shall  be  most  effectively 
organized  and  administered.  I  suggest  the 
following  six  timely  examples  of  such  "policy 
in  science"  questions. 


'  Edward  Wenk.  Jr..  "A  New  Congressional 
Focus  on  Science  and  Technology."  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics,  Apr.  1,  1965. 


1.  How  can  we  best  establish  Incentives 
to  stimulate  more  private  Investment  in  re- 
search  and  development? 

2.  Should  some  new  form  of  public/private 
corporations,  or  regional  government  author- 
ities deal  with  such  matters  as  pollution 
abatement? 

3.  How  can  we  obtain  better  Information 
on  science  resources,  to  facilitate  policy 
decision-making? 

4.  Should  some  major ^ffort  be  made  (per- 
haps through  a  Hoover-type  commission  i  lo 
newly  assess  the  entire  Federal  organization 
for  science — and  especially  to  meet  prob- 
lems of  transagency  programs,  such  as  in 
water  resources,  atmospheric  sciences,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  oceanography?  (H.R.  15 
by  Congressman  Teacue  of  Texas  proposes 
such  a  study.) 

5.  Should  the  Federal  support  for  basic 
research  be  broadened  and  strengthened  bv 
changes  in  the  legislation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation? 

6.  Do  we  not  need  a  more  definitive  un- 
derstanding and  assessment  of  the  manner 
in  which  tT  &  D.  contributes  to  the  Nation's 
economic  growth — its  special  Impact  on  cer- 
tain industries  and  institutions,  such  as  tiie 
universities;  the  question  of  its  geographical 
distribution;  and  the  Implications  of  present 
concentration  (distortions?)  of  Federal 
funding? 

CAN   CONGRESS    MAKE   GOOD   DECISIONS? 

And  now  I  raise  the  important  question 
whether  the  Congress  as  traditionally  orga- 
nized is  competent  to  manage  science  policy. 

Not  more  than  2  or  3  of  the  535  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  can  make  the 
slightest  claim  to  any  professional  scientific 
background  experience.  And  responsibility 
for  science  policy  Is  scattered  among  several 
committees,  somewhat  Jealous  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  The  executive  branch, 
with  its  strong,  professionally  staffed  science 
agencies  and  advisers  in  the  office  of  the 
President,  tend  to  overshadow  and  sometimes 
overwhelm  the  lay  legislators  and  their  as  yet 
inadequate  staffs.  Those  are  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  reasons  to  question  the  con- 
gressional competence  for  making  science 
policy  decisions. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  have  oversight  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  But  we  also  at- 
tempt to  keep  somewhat  informed  concern- 
ing R.  &  D.  activities  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  throughout  the  other  Federal 
agencies.     That  is  a  broad  spectrum. 

Other  committees  of  the  House  deal  largely 
In  matters  with  which  men  for  many  gen- 
erations have  had  experience.  Members  of 
the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Education  and 
Labor,  Agriculture,  Banking.  Interstate  Com- 
merce. Public  Works,  and  even  Foreign  .Af- 
fairs, face  very  difficult  problems,  but  they 
are  in  realms  where  each  of  the  committee- 
men usually  has  had  personal  experience  and 
training  and  in  which  the  Nation  has  had 
long  experience.  But,  in  significant  con- 
trast, we  of  the  Science  and  Astron.nutics 
Committee  most  usually  are  discussing  sub- 
jects utterly  foreign  to  our  own  personal  ex- 
perience, and  often  unknown  in  the  whole 
experience  of  mankind.  Even  the  experts 
whose  advice  we  seek,  often  can  give  us  only 
educated  guesses — because  neither  they  nor 
any  man  has  ever  yet  attempted  what  they 
now  are  prof>oslng.  Obviously,  our  perspec- 
tive on  the  problems  before  our  commlttijc. 
and  our  Judgments,  must  be  considerably  lefs 
sure  than  are  thoee  of  other  committees 
Ours  tends  to  be  an  exercise  in  faith,  even 
after  the  most  careful  study  and  consider;! - 
tlon.  And  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  presum- 
ably even  les«  informed  than  we  on  the 
Science  Committee,  must  rely  to  an  unusu.il 
extent  on  our  recommendations  concerning 


science  policy — thus  theirs  also  tends  to  be 
an  exercise  in  faith. 

How  then,  do  we  members  of  a  committee 
liaving  responsibility  over  research  and  de- 
velopment attempt  to  become  profficicnt? 
How  dp  we  become  sufficiently  informed  to 
ask  the  right  questions,  timely  questions — 
penetrating  questions  which  demand  ade- 
qu.itc,  honest  answers  from  the  witnesses 
(usually  professional  scientists  and  engi- 
neers) who  come  before  us? 

It  is  not  an  easy  task.  And  few  of  us 
can  spend  tiie-tjpurs  we  should  in  prepara- 
tion for  committee  hearings.  Every  Member 
01  tlie  Congress  is  buffeted  by  innumerable 
and  incessant  demands  upon  his  time  and 
attention — Individual  requests  for  advice 
and  help  from  constituents,  other  committee 
assignments,  daily  attendance  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  a  responsibility  to  be 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  whole  spectrum 
of  Federal  activities,  correspondence,  tele- 
phone calls,  visits  to  his  district,  all  the 
conglomerate  requirement^  of  holding  pollt- 
ica!  office. 

RELIANCE    ON    PROFESSIONAL    STAFF 

Thus  it  becomes  imperative  that  the  com- 
mittee members  put  a  very  heavy  reliance 
on  the  committee's  professional  staff,  to  pro- 
vide continuing  oversight  of  agency  func- 
tions. And  the  staff  must  also  be  a  ready 
source  of  expert  assistance  and  advice  to 
the  members. 

In  the  case  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  it  Is  a  function  of  the 
staff  to  seek  out  and  identify  those  projects 
or  programs,  or  science  policy  questions, 
which  deserve  the  committee's  special  atten- 
tion. A  major  function  of  the  committee  is 
to  review  NASA's  annual  budget,  and  to  do 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  staff  be  com- 
posed not  only  of  individuals  trained  in 
science,  engineering,  and  other  space-related 
disciplines,  but  also  in  law  and  public  ad- 
ministration. Our  committee  also  supple- 
ments and  bolsters  this  staff  work  by  bor- 
rowing expert  talent  from  many  other 
sources  (especially  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  American  Academy  of  Science,  Industrial 
laboratories  and  the  universities)  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  from  whom  we  obtain  valuable 
advice  and  Information. 

While  it  is  important  that  the  committee 
staff  be  aWe  to  translate  technical  infor- 
mation into  terms  which  the  Congress  can 
comprehend  and  on  which  it  can  act,  it  is 
seldom  that  such  projects  as  NASA's  are 
altered  by  the  Congress  on  technical 
grounds.  The  pertinent  questions  for  the 
Congress  usually  have  to  do  with  manage- 
ment, feasibility  in  relation  to  cost  or  other 
matters  of  public  policy,  or  emphasis  on 
timing.  The  staff  helps  to  provide  Insight 
into  such  matters,  but  it  is  the  members  of 
Congress  who  make  the  final  decisions,  after 
attempting  to  weigh  all  factors — political, 
social  and  economic,  as  well  as  technical. 
It  is  the  Congressmen  (not  the  staff)  who 
must  ultimately  answer  to  the  people. 

I  submit  that  thus  far  in  this  new  era  of 
emphasis  on  research  and  development,  the 
Congress  has  lived  up  to  its  responsibility 
amazingly  well — despite  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  I  have  Just  mentioned.  I  want  to 
testify  here  to  my  personal  confidence  that 
the  Congress  can  and  will  make  sotind  and 
wise  science  policy  decisions,  in  the  Nation's 
best  interest. 

COMMITTEE  REVIEWS  NSF  ACTIVITIES 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  of  our  committee's 
most  interesting  current  projects,  a  thorough 
review  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  After  World 
War  II,  this  country  found  that  the  tech- 
nological demands  of  the  war  systematically 
had  drained  our  pool  of  new  knowledge  and 
much  of  our  scientific  research  capability. 
The  education  of  many  young  scientists  and 
engineers  had  been  seriously  interrupted.     To 


meet  the  need  and  to  sustain  the  United 
States  In  a  position  of  world  leadership  in 
science.  It  was  proposed  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  be  created  with  the  spe- 
cific legislative  mandate  "io  promote  the 
progress  of  science." 

The  birth  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation entailed  much  controversy  both  with- 
in the  Congress  and  within  the  executive 
branch.  Questions  arose  regarding  the  nec- 
essity of  Federal  aid  to  science.  Even  more 
intensively  argued  was  the  question  of 
whether  Federal  support  for  research  and 
graduate  education  would  Inadvertently 
bring  Federal  control  of  a  sort  to  stifle  the 
creative  forces  which  thrive  best  in  academic 
freedom.  The  proposed  structure  of  the 
organization  was  contested,  especially  on 
means  of  insuring  guidance  from  responsible 
leaders  in  science,  education,  and  public  af- 
fairs, while  insulating  them  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable from  politics.  How  to  treat  patents 
arising  from  public  support  was  at  issue,  as 
were  questions  on  whether  to  Include  the  so- 
cial  sciences  within  NSF  Jurisdiction. 

Time  has  proven  many  of  the  earlier  ex- 
pressed fears  groundless,  but  basic  issues  con- 
tinue to  appear.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the 
Government-wide  patent  policy  question  is 
being  reexamined,  as  is  the  question  of  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  social  sciences. 

Our  science  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Daddario,  of  Connecticut,  has  un- 
dertaken to  review  the  NSF  with  two  objec- 
tives m  mind:  First,  to  see  how  well  the 
Foundation  is  performing  its  mandate,  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science.  Second,  to 
determine  if  any  legislative  changes  are  nec- 
essary, to  enable  NSF  to  do  a  more  effective 
Job. 

"I'he  committee  has  already  held  7  weeks 
of  hearings  and  heard  witnesses  from 
Gdvernment.  the  Academies  of  Science  and 
Engineering,  nonprofit  research  institutes, 
from  both  large  and  small  universities,  and 
others. 

Although  many  of  the  witnesses  have  sug- 
gestions for  Improving  the  Foundation's  pro- 
grams and  operations,  they  are  generally  in 
agneement  that  the  NSF  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  advancing  the  cause  of  basic 
research  and  scientific  education. 

The  Government-university  relationship 
in  the  support  of  basic  research  is  applauded 
as  being  absolutely  necessary  for  our  national 
well-being.  Without  Federal  assistance,  this 
vital  university  research  effort  could  not  be 
conitlnued  on  anything  like  the  necessary 
scale. 

COORDINATING  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

Insofar  as  legislative  revisions  are  con- 
cerned, one  Important  matter  which  appears 
to  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  Committee 
and  which  may  be  of  special  Interest  to  you 
here  this  evening,  is  the  coordination  and 
dissemination  of  scientific  information  be- 
tween the  agencies  of  Government,  univer- 
sities, and  industry.  Because  science  is 
cumulative,  research  builds  on  prior  dis- 
covery. Advances  in  science  thus  critically 
depend  on  the  publication  of  results,  and 
their  validation  and  further  application  by 
the  observations  of  other  scientists.  The  dis- 
semination of  information  is  thus  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  entire  scientific  enterprise. 

Processes  of  information  transfer  include 
the  recording  of  observations  and  of  theories, 
theip  publication.  Indexing  and  abstracting, 
and  the  selective  retrieval  of  such  inf orma- 
tioni  by  a  variety  of. users.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  of 
the  scientific  literature,  the  complexity  and 
the  diversity  of  subject  matter,  and  the 
emergency  of  interdisciplinary  fields.  The 
technological  development  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  has  provided  remedies 
to  some  of  the  problems  but  by  no  means  do 
these  offer  instant  panaceas. 

NEED  FOR  A  QUALITY   INDEX 

Furthermore,  even  if  we  were  able  to  re- 
corci   and   to   abstract   Immediately   all   the 


published  scientific  literature,  the  volume  of 
material  on  any  particular  subject  would 
be  enormous.  How  would  a  researcher  find 
time  to  read  it  all?  It  would  be  a  happy 
Incident  if  we  could  also  develop  a  quality 
index,  so  that  a  researcher  would  only  have 
to  read  one  or  two  well  chosen  articles,  or 
perhaps  just  a  concise  summary  of  the  ma- 
terial. But  the  determination  of  criteria 
which  would  guarantee  quality  is  no  small 
obstacle. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  de- 
veloping what  it  calls  the  standard  refer- 
ence data  system.  This  system  will  criti- 
cally evaluate  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  materials.  According  to  the 
Bureau,  it  will  develop  data  of  known  re- 
liability and  make  it  conveniently  available 
for  use  by  scientists  and  engineers  in  de- 
signing an  experlment'N)r  a  piece  of  hard- 
ware. The  individual  worker  m.ay  thereby  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  searching  the 
literature  and  attempting  to  evaluate  data 
in  fields  In  which  he  Is  not  expert.  This  Is  a 
start,  but  just  a  start,  in  perhaps  eventually 
solving  the  quality  question. 

INCREASED  SUPPORT  FOR  APPLIED  RESEARCi:? 

Another  area  where  additional  legislation 
may  be  warranted  is  in  regard  to  the  future 
role  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  In 
the  support  of  applied  research.  The  Foun- 
dation has  been  engaged  almost  exclusively 
with  the  support  of  basic  research  in  the 
past,  and  there  have  been  suggestions  that 
the  Foundation  should  now  also  supcort 
methods  of  transferring  basic  research  into 
the  technology  needed  to  meet  certain  criti- 
cal national  needs,  and  that  it  develop  a  new 
program  aimed  at  the  interdisciplinary 
training  of  persons  who  might  be  called  ap- 
pllers  of  knowledge.  Some  people,  however, 
fear  that  the  Foundation  might  become  too 
involved  with  the  transfer  of  knowledge  to 
the  detriment  of  its  original  task,  the  sup. 
port  of  basic  research. 

Another  more  basic  question  Is  the  extent 
to  which  federally  supported  research  should 
be  directed  toward  civilian  technology.  A 
possible  controversy  arises  when  one  con- 
siders that  public  funds  may  be  used  to  up- 
grade one  segment  of  industry  In  contrast  to 
another  segment  which  Is  not  equally  bene- 
fited. Industrial  progress  requires  creative 
and  aggressive  thinking  along  management, 
financial,  and  marketing  lines,  as  well  as  In 
purely  technical  matters,  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  this  area  is  not 
clearly  defined. 

Of  course,  before  adopting  any  new  legis- 
lation, the  committee  will  have  to  examine 
these  and  other  proposals  very  carefully. 
No  doubt  additional  hearings  will  be  held, 
with  all  interested  parties  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate.  Since  many  of  these 
Issues  are  so  close  to  all  of  you,  I  assure  you 
we  of  the  committee  would  welcome  and 
appreciate  any  comments  and  suggestions, 
or  criticism,  any  of  you  may  be  willing  to 
offer. 

In  preparation  for  this  talk,  I  tried  a  little 
practical  test  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's Science  Information  Exchange — as 
operated  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I 
asUed  to  what  extent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  supporting  research  In  liquid 
crystals.  Assuming  the  information  I  at- 
tained is  accurate,  I  Judge  your  research  spe- 
cialty has  had  relatively  little  Federal  fund- 
ing thus  far.  I  am  informed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  are  now  supporting  liquid  crystals  re- 
search in  modest  amounts,  at  a  variety  of 
universities.  NASA  is  not  supporting  Lu^h 
research  at  the  moment,  but  is  definitely 
interested  in  Its  biomedical  aspects  and  does 
expect  to  fund  liquid  crystals  work  in  the 
near  future. 

Now  the  fact  that  liquid  crystals  research 
will  be  sponsored  by  four  or  more  different      , 
Federal   agencies  and  at  many  universities. 
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Illustrates  one  of  the 
concern  to  the  Congress,  whi 
to  the  list  I  already  have  n 
of  the  agencies  has  its  own 
of  responsibility,  but  each  Is 
lar  basic  research  In  the  sam  ; 
crystals.     Who  can  say  wha 
will   reveal?     Should   not   tl 
wary  of  funding  what  may 
effort?     Should  all   such 
confined  to  one  agency?     Or 
doing  as  we  are,  assiunirig 
in  a  variety  of  channels  Is 
m  the  end  pay  greater  dlvlder^ls 

Personally.  I  a;sume  that 
new  knowledge  has  ultimate 
to  warrant  the  research  costs 

research  today  becomes  _ 

ogy  tomorrow.    I  believe  ever; 
cy  may  require  some  authoii, 
Its  own  basic  research,  otherfr 
seriously  Impair  each  agency' 
form  Its  mission.    Thus,  the 

times  heard,  that  all 

should  be  confined  to  a  new 
partment  of  Science,  makes 
to  me. 

I  have  learned  Just  enougl  i 
crystals  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
cinating  and  important  posi 
creasing  research  effort.    I  w 
hunting  in  that  effort. 

And  I  hope  I  have  tonight 
with  which  I  opened  these  i^, 
is  now  imperative  for  you  an  I 
to  become  much  better 
before  concerning  the 
ment.   and   especially 
gress.     Scientists    are    citlzeri 
Exactly    for    the    same    reasoi  is 
groups  who  have  an  important 
ernment  decisions  have  becor 
ticlpants  In  Government,  anc 
the   legislative  process,  just  ; 
entlsts  now  actively  part:cipa_. 
of  the  Government's  declsior  m 
ess. 
I'U  be  seeing  you  In  Washiigton 
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SENATE 

Tl  ESD.w,  Ai  Gi  ST  2  ,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clo  :k  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  tJie'President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  th  i  following 
prayer: 


Our  Father  God,  in  the  _ 
Thy  mercy  yet  another  day 
the  record  of  the  lengthening 
fore  we  talk  to  one  another 
vital  concerns  of  the  Nati  > 
troubled  world,  we  would 
to  Thee. 

This  shrine  at  the  threshoii 
constantly  reminds  us  that 
holy  altar  within  the  temple 
where,  even  though  forgotten 
Elected,  it  ever  speaks  to  us 
est  needs  and  soaring  aspii 
capacities  and  loyalties  whi<Jh 
our  truest  selves. 

As  lovers  and  servants 
land  of  freedom,  make  us 
past  and  equal  to  the  pr 
survey  the  problems  whicl 
earth,  grant  us  never  to  . 
first  responsibility  of  every 
contribute  to  the  world's 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 
Mr.  PATTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  westerners  and  southerners   talked 
about  wheat  and  cotton. 

Although  I  can  understand  the  atten- 
tion they  received.  I  would  like  to  cite 
.some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Garden 
State.  New  Jersey  is  not  called  the 
Garden  State  without  good  reason.  Our 
crops  are  great— in  both  quantity  and 
quality. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  New  Jersey  is 
called  the  Garden  State,  and  when  you 
read  the  figures,  please  remember  that 
this  is  a  year  of  drought  for  our  area. 

New  Jersey  in  19o5  will  produce  317,000 
tons  of  delicious  Jersey  tomatoes;  3.8  mil- 
lion hundredweight  of  white  potatoes; 
1.1.  million  hundredweight  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes; 4.38  million  bushels  of  grain  corn; 
and  green  vegetables  amounting  to  over 
6.9  million  hundredweight. 

That  is  not  all.  The  yield  of  peaches 
is  estimated  at  2.6  million  bushels  and 
appl^  may  reach  2.4  million  bushels. 

Besides  these  bountiful  crops.  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  have  about  42  000 
dairy  fai-mers  who  do  business  with  our 
metropolitan  area.  It  also  supplies  mil- 
lions of  eggs  and  chickens  for  our  section. 
We  are  proud  of  the  farm  products  of 
the  Garden  State  and  the  millions  of 
people  who  consume  them  are  satisfied 
with  their  outstanding  quality. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  KOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nj 
issue  more  vital  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  than  that  of  separation  of  powei- 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government. 

Frankly,  two  or  three  times  in  the  pa'^t 
on  this  score,  I  have  felt  impelled  to  dis- 
agree strongly  with  President  Johnson 
in  connection  with  his  assertion  as  to 
the  role  of  the  Executive  imder  provi- 
sions of  various  bills  passed  by  tiie 
Congress. 

Today,  however,  I  must  with  equal 
vigor  rise  to  support  President  Johnson's 
veto  of  H.R.  8439.  which  he  rejected  on 
the  grounds,  as  he  said,  that  the  limita- 
tions placed  by  section  611  of  the  bill 
impinged  on  his  constitutional  powers. 

I  must  agree  with  the  President  that 
the  Constitution  grants  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive sole  authority  over  the  operation 
of  our  Defense  Establishment. 

As  such,  I  concur  with  him  that  the 
Congress  went  too  far  when  it  reserved 
to  itself  certain  powers  over  the  retention 
or  closing  of  certain  military  bases. 

In  this  regard,  therefore,  if  occasion 
arises,  I  will  be  constrained  feo  uphold 
the  President's  veto. 


life,   strong,   clean,  honest,   and   trust- 
worthy. 

We  pray  for  our  individual  selves  that 
we  fail  not  our  generation— nor  Thee. 
"Spirit  of  purity  and  grace 
Our  weakness  pitying  see, 
O  make  our  hearts  Thy  dwelling  place 
And  worthier  Thee." 

Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday 
August  23,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  23,  1965,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  100)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  period  from  August  31 
through  September  6  in  1965,  as  "Na- 
tional American  Legion  Baseball  Week." 


TEMPORARY  AUTHORITY  FOR  IN- 
CREASING THE  NUMBER  OF  OF- 
FICERS ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN 
GRADES  OP  COLONEL  OR  LIEU- 
TENANT COLONEL  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  617. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R 
7595)  to  amend  title  10,  United  State.s 
Code,  to  remove  inequities  in  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  certain 
Air  Force  ofiBcers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  for  the  period  July  1.  1935.  r.rough 
June  30,  1966,  the  table  In  section  8202(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  it  relates  to 
colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels,  io  sus- 
pended. For  this  period  the  authorized 
strengths  of  the  Air  Force  In  ot&cers  or.  active 
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duty  in  the  grades  of  colonel  and  lieutenant 
colonel,  exclusive  of  officers  on  active  duty 
for  training  only  and  officers  serving  with 
other  departments  or  agencies  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  may  not  exceed  6,300  and 
15.901.  respectively. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  634),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollbws : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  temporary  legislation 
is  to  increase  the  authorized  number  of  offi- 
cers who  may  serve  on  active  duty  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Air  Force  in  order  to  provide  a  reasonable 
promotion  opportunity  to  the  grade  of 
colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  major  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

BACKGROUND  OF  LEGISLATION 

From  1959  to  June  30,  1965,  temporary 
legislation  had  been  in  effect  authorizing  the 
Air  Force  additional  numbers  of  officers 
either  in  the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant 
colonel.  This  temporaj-y  authority  providing 
for  additional  numbers  in  excess  of  the  per- 
manent law  was  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
the  promotion  needs  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
grade  of  major  and  lieutenant  colonel. 

With  the  expiration  on  June  30.  1905,  of 
the  latest  temporary  authority  which  au- 
thorised the  additional  number  of  4,000  offi- 
cers in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  all 
promotions  for  the  senior  grades  In  the  Air 
Force  would  cease  without  further  legislative 
action.  Moreover.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
either  demote  or  involuntarily  release  from 
active  duty  over  1,500  lieutenant  colonels 
during  fiscal  year  1966  in  order  to  meet  on 
June  30,  1966,  the  reduced  strength  limita- 
tions caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  au- 
thority on  June  30,  1965. 

EPPECT  OF  THE  BILL 

The  effect  of  this  temporary  legislation  will 
be  to  permit  the  Air  Force  during  the  1-year 
period  to  provide  the  following  promotion 
opportunity  for  the  officers  newly  placed  in 
the  promotion  zones :  To  the  grade  of  colonel 
45  percent;  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
75  percent;  and  to  the  grade  of  major,  85 
percent.  These  percentages  are  comparable 
to  the  promotion  oppo'-tunitles  now  prev- 
alent in  the  other  military  services. 

During  1965  the  promotion  opportunity  In 
the  Air  Force  was  as  follows:  To  the  grade 
of  colonel.  35  percent;  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  70  percent;  and  to  the  grade  of 
major,  75  percent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  then  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MILOYE  M.   SOKITCH 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  618. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
356)  for  the  relief  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any-  provisions  of  title  III  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  limiting  the  period  within 
which  claims  may  be  filed  thereunder,  In- 
cluding section  316  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
16410).  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  directed  ( 1 )  to  receive,  consider,  and  act 
upon  any  claims  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch.  of 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  or  his 
legal  representative,  filed  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
against  the  Government  of  Italy,  as  if  such 
claims  had  been  filed  within  the  time  and 
manner  provided  in  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  and  (2)  to  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  remaining  balances  in  the  Italian 
claims  fund  any  award  issued  pursuant  to 
such  claims.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the 
salid  Miloye  M.  Sokitch  or  his  legal  represent- 
atiive  out  of  such  fund.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  310  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  16411).  the  amount  of  any  such  award 
so  certified  by  the  Commission.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  admission  of 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  636) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  provides  that,  notwithstanding 
any  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  limiting  the  period  within  which 
claims  may  be  filed  thereunder.  Including 
section  316  of  such  act  (22  U.S.C.  1641o)  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed 

(1)  to  receive,  consider,  and  act  upon  any 
claims  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch,  of  Washington. 
D.C..  filed  against  the  Government  of  Italy, 
as  if  such  claims  had  been  filed  within  the 
time  and  manner  provided  In  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  and 

(2)  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  payment  out  of  remaining  balances 
in  the  Italian  claims  fund  any  award  Issued 
pursuant  to  such  claims.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  to  the  said  Miloye  M.  Sokitch  out  of  such 
fund,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  310  of  such  act  (22  U.S.C.  16411).  the 
amount  of  any  such  award  so  certified  by 
the  Commission. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,   statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  tQ  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7042, 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences;  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  junanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
pi-oceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The    following    favorable    reports    of 
ncHninations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Charles  R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Joseph  John  Sisco.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State; 

Harlan  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
U.S.  permanent  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  statvis  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary; 
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Wilson  T.  M.  Beale,  Jr.,  of 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
miulster,  to  be  Ambassador 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Jamaica 

Raymond  L.  Thurston,  qX  W 
eign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
sador  Extraordinary  and 
the  Somali  Republic; 

John  Gordon  Mein,  of  J 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to'bi 
Extraordinary  and  Plenlpot 
mala:  and 

PhllUps  Talbot,  of  New  Yor 
fcassador  Extraordinary  and 
to  Greece. 


<  onnecticut.  a 

( lass  of  career 

Extraordinary 

Miksouri,  a  For- 

,o  be  Ambas- 

Plenl  Dotentiary  to 

Maryland,  a  Foreign 

Ambassador 

entl^ry  to  Guate- 

to  be  Am- 
Ptnlpotentiary 


The  PRESSDENT  pro  fcmpore.  If 
there  be  no  fui-ther  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar 


DEPATvTMENT    OF    THE 


INTERIOR 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the 
of  J.  Cordell  Moore,  of  Illinr*s 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  liter 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temj  ore 
out  objection,  the  nomination 
finned. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
dent  be  immediately  notified 
firmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temper 
out  objection,  the  President 
fied  forthwith. 


nomination 
to  be  an 
rior. 

With- 
is  con- 

^resident,  I 

the  Presi- 

Df  the  con- 


V 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield 
uiianimous  consent,  the 
the  consideration  of  legislati 


Sena  :e 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIC  NED 


nid 


Spei  ker 


f 


The    PRESIDENT    pro 
nounced  that  on  yesterday. 
1965,  the  Vice  President  sig 
lowing  enrolled  bills,  which 
ously  been  signed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  69.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
vieve  Olsen; 

S.  97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1 
E  Berube.  Jr.: 

S.  134,   An  act  for  the  relief 
Hirota; 

S.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief 
Wolverton: 

S.  1138,  An  act  for  the  relief  o^ 
C.  Gibson; 

S,  1 196.  An  act  for  the  relief 
G,  James; 

S.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief 
Winn.  Jr.; 

H.R.  89.  An  act  to  authorize 

of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 

tion  Area,  and  for  other  purposes, 

H.R,  881.  An  act  to  authorize  th 
raent  of  the  Alibatcs  Quarries  and 
handle  Pueblo  Culture  National 

H-R,  5519.  An  act  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  authorize  langua  ; 
to  be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
under  certain  circumstances; 

HJt.  7765.  An   act  making  _ 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  reL  . 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R,  10132.  An  act  to  authorize 
able  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.  of  Mi 
former  Spe.iker  of  the  House  of 
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tives,  to  accept  the  award  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand 
officer. 


REPORT  ON  PROPOSED  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ARCHIVAL  DEPOSITORY  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  LYNDON 
BAINES  JOHNSON  LIBRARY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C.,  reporting, 
puisuant  to  law.  on  the  proposed  Presi- 
dential archival  depository,  to  be  known 
as  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources  Planning  Act  to  accelerate  and  in- 
crease financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
such  planning:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  Me 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    ?.pi;e'r 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8.2446.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Car'os  j 
Aicoley.i;  and 

S.  2147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  /rtu-Q 
Victor  Fajardo-Carpio;  to  tl-.e  Committee  an 
thD  Judiciary.  ** 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  2448.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sscret.-r'- 
of  the  Interior  to  issue  to  the  estate  of  c 
Bland  Jamison  a  new  and  correct  patent  to 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado-  to 
the  Commiitee  on  Interior  and  In-^iiiar 
ACiirs. 


■e.   With- 
in be  noti- 


\e 


and  by 
resumed 
business. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  496.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and  dam 
No.  3  on  the  Cape  Pear  River.  N.C.,  as  the  Wil- 
liam O.  Huske  lock  and  dam  (Rept.  No.  642) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  641). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commiitee  of  the  Red  Cross  (Rept  No 
643 ) .  *^ 


tei  ipore   an- 

^ugust  23. 

the  fol- 

lad  previ- 

of  the 


Mrs.  Gene- 

Raymond 

Lloyd  K. 

Robert  L. 

Lt.  Robert 

of  Wright 

of  Jack  C. 


est  ibllshment 
Natlopal  Recrea- 

establisb- 
Texas  Pan- 
1  fonument; 
10.  United 
;e  training 
member  of 
Marine  Corps 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE.  MICH.— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
<S.  REPT.  NO.  644) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (S.  936)  to  establish  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  Senators  Simpson,  Fannin,  Al- 
LOTT.  and  Jordan  of  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
received,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


app^-opriations 

Health. 

elated  agencies 

1966.  and 


he  Honor- 
s  iachusett^ 
E  epresenU- 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2444.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-owned  long-lines  commu- 
nication facilities  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baktlftt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


DISPOSAL  OF  GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
LONG-LINES         COMMUNICATTON 
FACILITIES  IN  ALASKA 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  grant  to  the  Air  Force  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  the  commercial  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  facilities  of  the  de- 
fense communication  network  in  Alaska 
long  known  as  the  Alaska  Communica- 
tion System. 

As  such,  it  has  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting   history.    Starting    in    the   early 
days  of  this  century  as  the  Washington 
and  Alaska  Military  Cable  and  Telegraph 
System— WAMCATS— and     continuing. 
after  1936.  as  the  Alaska  Communication 
System— ACS — first  under  Army  Signal 
Corps  jurisdiction  and,  since  1962,  under 
the  Air  Force  Communication  Service 
Alaska's    long-distance    communication 
system  has  always  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  development  of  the  49th  State. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  WAMCATS 
there  was  a  very  close  association  be- 
tween the  personnel  and  the  citizens  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  served. 
Alaska   was  smaller   then  in   terms  of 
population;  Signal  Corps  personnel  might 
be  shifted  from  point  to  point  within 
Alaska  but  many  served  most  or  all  of 
their    Army    careers    in    the    territoiT. 
There  were  many  stations  in  those  days 
to  handle  messages  sent  by  telegraph  and 
by   radio.    So   far   as   WAMCATS  wa.s 
concerned,  there  was  no  such  tliin;  as 
long-distance   telephone   service.     This 
was  an  activity  in  which  the  Signal  Corps 
did  not  engage.    In  those  distant  days 
there  was  not  a  single  commissioned  offi- 
cer resident  on  the  System.    Sergeants 
and  corporals  were  in  charge  of  the  sta- 
tions. 

Then  and  later  Alaskans  received  su- 
perior sei-vice  by  telegraph  and  by  radio 
through  a  system  which  required  sub- 
stantial subsidization  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Later  the  Army  entered 
the  long-distance  telephone  field,  both 
with  land  lines  and  by  radio;  the  lat.er 
was,  of  course,  subject  to  atmospheric 
disturbance  and  might  be  satisfactory,  or 
quite  the  contrary.  After  World  War  II 
modem  systems  were  installed.  It  has 
become  clear  recently  that  the  volume  of 
business  passing  over  the  system  is  ap- 
proaching the  point  at  which  revenues 
will  equal  expenses. 
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As  this  point  has  come  closer,  the  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent  has  demonstrated  an 
increasing  reluctance  to  continue  to  op- 
ei-ate  the  State's  commercial  telephone 
and  telegraph  business.  Since  1959  no 
capital  improvements  of  any  consequence 
have  been  added  to  the  ACS  plant  in 
Alaska.  Rather,  the  system  has  been  op- 
erated on  a  just  get  by  basis  while  Con- 
gress has  been  presented  with  legislation 
to  pei-mit  its  sale. 

Proposals  giving  the  Air  Force  sales 
authority  have  been  presented  to  the  last 
three  Congresses.  In  some  cases  they 
have  been  introduced;  in  others  they 
have  lain  dormant  in  tlie  files  of  the  two 
Armed  Services  Committees,  the  Air 
Force  never  having  pressed  for  their 
passage  with  any  sort  of  enthusiasm. 

A  further  deterrent  to  their  considera- 
tion by  Congress  has  been  a  lack  of  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Alaska  delegation  concerning  what 
sale  would  involve.  Although  advocat- 
ing sale,  the  Air  Force  has,  until  recently, 
been  reluctant  to  go  into  any  detail  about 
what  sort  of  future  awaits  Alaska's  long- 
distance telephone  customers  in  the  event 
of  sale. 

What    will    happen    to    the    farflimg 
communities  now  served  by  ACS  if  a 
profit  motivated  private  corporation  pur- 
chases the  system?    Will  they  continue 
to  receive  the  high  quality  service  they 
do  at  present  over  circuits  of  Alaska's 
defense  communication  network?    What 
will  happen  to  the  many  Alaska  civilian 
employees  of  ACS  who,  over  the  years, 
have  worked  so  loyally  for  the  improve- 
ment of  telephone  service  to  the  territory 
and  then  State  of  Alaska?    What  will  be 
the   relationship    between    the    private 
operator   of    the   long   lines   and   local 
Alaska  independent  telephone  compa- 
nies?   What  controls  will  be  placed  on 
the   new    long-lines    operator    through 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion„  Commission  and  the  Alaska  Public 
Service  Commission?     Will  sale  of  the 
system  result  in  direct  distance  dialing, 
long  a  part  of  telephony  in  the  south  48 
States,  being  installed  in  Alaska?    Will 
sale  tend   to  improve  the  chances  for 
bringing    Alaska's    long-distance    rates, 
now  so  high,  into  line  with  those  prev- 
alent in  the  rest  of  the  counti-y?    These 
(luestions    have    bothered    those    of    us 
whom  the  Air  Force  has  approached  to 
support  its  biannual  proposals  for  sale. 
Since  the  first  of  tliis  year,  however, 
a  new  attitude  has  been  evident  across 
the  Potomac.    Those  charged  with  the 
responsibility   for  the   Alaska  Commu- 
nication System   appear   to   have   been 
giving  more  than  cursory  consideration 
to  finding  a  long-term  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  its  problems.     Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  John  W.  Perry 
and  those  working  under  him  have  spent 
many  hours  of  their  time  assisting  the 
Alaska    delegation    to    understand    the 
present  State  of  Air  Force  thinking  con- 
cerning the  future   of  ACS.     Through 
them  and  their  tireless  efforts  we  who 
represent  Alaska  in  Congress  have  be- 
come convinced  that  Alaska  would  bene- 
fit from  full-scale  hearings  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  com- 
mittees on  their  most  recently  submitted 
Prc^osal  for  sale  of  ACS. 


Accordingly  I  introduce  in  the  Senate 
the  Air  Force  proposal.  It  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  other  body  &s 
H.R.  9691. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  proposed  bill 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2444)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government-owned  long- 
lines  communication  facilities  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Communications 
Disposal  Act". 

TTTLE   1 — DEFINmOXS 

Sec;  101.  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Transfer"  means  the  conveyance  by 
the  United  States  of  any  element  of  owner- 
ship, Including  but  not  restricted  to  any 
estate  or  interest  in  property  and  franchise 
rights,  by  sale,  exchange,  lease,  easement,  or 
permit,  for  cash,  credit,  or  other  properly, 
with  6r  without  warranty. 

(2)  "Long-lines  communication  facilities" 
means  the  transmission  systems  connecting 
points  inside  the  State  with  each  other  and 
with  points  outside  the  State  by  radio  or 
wire,  and  includes  all  kinds  of  property  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
interconnection. 

(3)  "Agency  concerned"  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  wholly  owned  corporation, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  n — TRANSFER  OP  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED lONG-LINES  COMMUNICATION 
F  ACUITIES    IN    AND   TO   ALASKA 

Sec.  201.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  202,  and  notwithstanding  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee,  with  the  advice,  assistance, 
and,  in  the  case  of  any  agency  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  and  after 
approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to 
and  shall  transfer  for  adequate  consideration 
any  or  all  long-lines  communication  facili- 
ties in  or'  to  Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  any  person 
qualifying  under  the  provisions  of  section 
202.  and  may  take  such  action  and  exercise 
such  powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Transfers  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
methods  required  by  sections  203 (e )  ( 1 ) .  ( 2 » , 
and  (3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40 
use.  484(e)  I.  except  that  "the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  all  references  therein  to  "the  Ad- 
ministrator".   . 

(3)  The  requirements  of  section  207  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1'949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  488) .  shall 
apply  to  transfers  under  this   title. 

(4)  The  head  of  the  agency  concerned  or 
his  designee  shall  execute  such  documents  for 
the  transfer  of  title  or  other  Interest  In  prop- 
erty, except  any  mineral  rights  therein,  and 
take  such  other  action  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  trans- 
fer such  property  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  A  copy  of  any  deed,  lease,  or  other  In- 
strument executed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 


head  of  the  agency  concerned  purporting  to 
transfer  title  or  any  other  interest  in  public 
land  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(5)  No  interest  In  public  lands,  withdrawn 
or  otherwise  appropriated,  may  be  transferred 
vinder  this  title  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or,  with  re- 
spect to  lands  within  a  national  forest,  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  202.  No  transfer  under  this  title  may 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  United  States  does  not  need  lo 
retain  the  property  Involved  in  the  transfer 
for  national  defense  purposes; 

l2)    the  transfer  is  in  the  pubUc  interesi: 

(3)  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  is 
made  is  prepared  and  qualified  to  provide, 
without  interruption,  the  communication 
service  involved  in  the  transfer:  and 

(4)  the  long-lines  communication  facili- 
ties will  not  directly  or  Indirectly  be  owned, 
operated,  or  controlled  by  a  person  who 
would  legally  be  disqualified  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  holding 
a  radio  station  license  under  any  of  the  terms 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  203.  The  agreements  by  which  a  trans- 
fer is  made  under  this  title  shall  Ijiclude  a 
provision  that — 

( 1 )  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  is 
made  shall,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  any  body  or  commission  established 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  govern  and  regulate 
communication  services  to  the  public  and 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  all  applicable  statutes,  treaties,  and  con- 
ventions, provide  without  Interruption,  the 
communication  services  involved  in  the 
transfer,  except  those  services  reserved  by  the 
United  States  in  the  transfer;   and 

(2)  the  rates  and  charges  for  such  services 
applicable  at  the  time  of  transfer  shall  not 
be  changed  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  such  transfer  unless  approved  by  a 
governmental  body  or  commission  ha\ing 
Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  204.  Transfers  under  this  title  do  not 
require  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may  be  necessary 
under  section  202  ( 4 ) . 

Sec.  205.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  the  gross  proceeds  of  each 
transfer  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President — 

(1)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  actions 
taken  under  this  title  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  com- 
pletion of  each  transfer  under  this  title,  a 
full  account  of  that  transfer. 

TITLE  III — MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Except  as  provided  In  section  204, 
this  Act  does  not  modify  In  any  manner  the 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended. 

Sec.  302.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
aid  to  myself,  to  the  Alaska  delegation 
and  to  others  wishing  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Alaska  communi- 
cation system  and  present  Air  Force 
thinking  concerning  it,  I  assigned  several 
members  of  my  staff  this  past  spring  the 
task  of  preparing  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  all  that  could  be  discovered  about 
the  subject. 
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This  report  was  recently 
contains  much  that  will  in 
bars  of  this  body  who 
have,     perhaps,     wondered 

Alaska  communication 

why  the  Federal  Govemmeit 
plying  long-distance  telephope 
Alaska.    Because  I  feel  that 
value  to  many  of  my  colle^g 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

A    Stddt    of    the    Alaska    CoJi 
System — Its  Past,  Present 


Completed.    It 
erest  Mem- 
ov^r  the  years 
what     the 
system  was  and 
was  sup- 
service  to 
it  will  be  of 
ues.  I  ask 
its  contents 
joint. 

the  report 
the  Record, 


.  Mil 


(Prepared  for  Senator  E.  L    _ 
special    staff    team    coiisistin ; 
C.  Ely,  special  counsel;  Willi 
staff    assistant;    and    Jolin 
staff  assistant) 


MONICATION 

.D  FtrruRE 

B|iRTi.ETT  by  a 

of    Robert 

S.  Boesch. 

Ccrnman, 
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1.    REASON'S     FOR     THE     STUDY     AN- 
US CD 


PROCEDUSr? 


wh  a 


The  situation  this  up: 
Reports   originating   both    in 
and  in  Alaska  in  early  spring 
gested  that  important/decision 
made  in  the  Pentagon  concernii 
of  the  Alaska  Communication  S; 
initial    investigation    it    appear 
Air  Force  was  in  the  process  o 
a  study  of  what  it  had  received 
over  the  ACS  from   the  Army 
in  July  of  1962.    It  further  appeared 
Air  Force  was  in  the  process  of 
rather  important  decisions  as  t^ 
status  of  what  to  Alaskans  had 
an  essential  of  life,  their  link 
side.  • 

Senator  Bartlett  felt  thit  it 
tant  that  Alask.Tns  lepr.i  what 
in  the  Pentagon  to  the  end  tha 
participate  to  some  extent  in  v  ■ 
to  be  important  decisions  coi 
future.  To  wait  until  after  fa 
had  been  made  and  to  then  ti 
them  appeared  dangerous. 

A  special  staff  team  is  app 

Tliree     members     of     the     B. 
Robert  Ely.  William  Boesch,  and 
.man  were  constituted  a  special  t 
all  aspects  of  ACS.     They  were 
out  all  that  could  be  found  ou, 
here  in  Washington,  both  throi 
ment    and    private    sources.      1 
indicated  that  at  an  appropriate 
should  be  made  to  the  Seattle  1 
of  ACS,  major  ACS  installation 
and  U.S.  Air  Force  Comniunica 
headquarters   at   Scott    Air   Forcje 
Finally,  a  report  was  to  be  prepa 
tributed  to  interested  parties. 

In  March  and  April  the  speci-,. 
gathered  information  in  Washing 
research  among  office  flies  and 
records  and  through  conversatii 
level    Air   Force   personnel.     Wh ; 
could    be   done   here   had    been 
member  Robcit  Eiy  went  west. 

The  western  field  trij 
Time  was  spent  first  at  ACS 
in  Seattle  where  some  orientation 
the  organization  of  ACS  In  Alaska 
A  tour  was  then  made  of  ACS 
local   telephone  facilities  at  An 
Ketchikan,    Wrangell.    Petersbuifc 
Sitka,  Anchorage,  and  Fairbanks, 
installations  briefings  were  of  the 
therefore  pretty  unproductive  va 
ever,  efforts  were  made,  wherever 
to  talk  privately  with  individual 
and  military  employees.    In  ever; 
cjuversatlons  proved   valuable, 
difficulty,  the  staff  man  broke  dowi 
reluctance  to  speek  freely  created 
live   which  It  was  discovered  hn 
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from  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "since  ACS  policy  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Headquarters.  U.S.  Air  Force.  ACS 
personnel  contacted  •  •  •  will  avoid  discus- 
sions involving  policy  matters  and  refer  quer- 
ies of  this  nature  to  this  headquarters." 

Conversations  with  local  telephone  people 
In  the  cities  visited  included:  Fred  Dalgle. 
Ketchikan  municipal  utility;  Jerry  Ball,  Gen- 
eral Telephone  Co.  of  Alaska  (Wrangell.  Pe- 
tersburg. Haines,  and  Seward);  Verna  Carri- 
gan,  Jun<;au-Douglps  Telephone  Co.;  Martha 
and  John  Cushing,  Sitka  Telephone  Co.;  El- 
mer Rasmu'on.  Anchorage  mayor;  Robert 
Oldland.  Anchorage  city  manager;  Jack  Har- 
ris, manager.  Anchorage  municipal  telephone 
utility:  Charles  Stanton,  president,  Trans- 
Alaska  Telephone  Co.  (since  replaced  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Smith);  and  Harry  Reimer  and  Rob- 
ert Wade,  of  Fairbanks  municipal  utility. 
These  people,  who  deal  with  ACS  dally  and 
who  have  accumulated  years  of  experience  in 
the  telephone  business  in  Alaska,  all  had 
much  to  add  to  the  team's  understanding  of 
the  role  of  ACS  in  Alaska.  Also  while  in 
Alaska,  Fred  Chiei,  of  RCA  Service  Co..  vvks 
interviewed. 

Returning  to  Seattle,  a  day  was  spent  at 
ACS  headquarters  talking  (again  alone  in  a 
private  room)  with  higher  level  ACS  civilian 
administrators.  Another  day  was  spent  in 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  British  Columbia  Telephone  Co.. 
a  subsidiary  of  General  Telephone  &  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  A  day  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base 
headquarters  of  Air  Force  Communications 
Service,  and  a  day  at  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.s  Long  Line  Division  In  New 
York,  completed  the  trip.  Since  returning 
more  conversations  have  occurred  with  Air 
Force  and  Department  of  Defense  oBiciBls. 
A  icord  oj  caution 

The  statements  and  findings  contained  in 
the  pa^es  which  follow  are  essentially  the 
result  of  the  investigation  and  trip  above  de- 
scribed. The  members  of  the  Bartlett  special 
siaff  team  ere  not  technically  trained'  tele- 
phone men  and  the  Government  officials  with 
whom  they  talked  were  not  always  ready  to 
tell  the  whole  story  about  ACS  or  their  re- 
actions to  it.  Government  files  on  ACS  were 
not  available  for  examination.  Thus,  the 
conclusions  reached  are  those  one  could  reach 
by  looking  at  the  surface  of  things  and  con- 
ducting casual  conversations. 

Much 'more  remains  to  be  done  before  a 
complete  understanding  of  ACS.  its  proud 
past,  its  tangled  present,  and  its  uncertain 
future  can  be  had.  What  follows,  then.  Is 
but  a  beginning. 

II.    WHAT?     HOW?     WHERE?    WHO?    HOW    MANY? 

Statutory  authority  and  operation 
Statutory  authority  for  the  multimillion- 
dollar.  900-nian  commercial  telephone  and 
telegraph  system  is  found  in  the  following 
language  from  title  48,  the  United  States 
Code: 

"S  310.  Commercial  business  over  military, 
telegraph  and  cable  lines;  St. 
Michael.  Alaska. 

•Commercial  business  may  be  done  over 
military  telegraph  and  cable  lines  connect- 
ing St.  Michael,  Alaska,  with  other  military 
stations  in  Alaska,  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  deemed,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  equitable  and  in  the  public  interest, 
all  receipts  from  such  commercial  business 
to  be  accounted  for  and  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States."  (May  26,  1900, 
ch.  586,  Stat.  206.) 

The  only  other  language  in  the  United 
Stages  Code  dealing  with  ACS  is  ^und  at 
section  311,  title  48,  United  States  Code,  and 
reads : 

"Payment  of  charges  for  interconnection 
between  Alaska  Communication  System's 
radio-telephone  and  commercial  telephone 
facilities. 

"HereaXter  charges  for  interconnection 
between  the  radio-telephone  facilities  of  the 


Alaska  Communication  System  and  com- 
mercial telephone  facilities  may  be  paid 
from  the  receipts  of  the  Alaska  Communi- 
cation System."  (May  23,  1941,  ch.  130  sec 
1.  55  Stat.  191.) 

The  present  operation  of  ACS  is,  there- 
fore, pretty  much  ungoverned  by  statute,  it 
wa.s  this  lack  of  statutory  command  that 
permitted  the  Army  Signal  Corps  to  set  up 
.^CS  in  the  special,  "non-Army"  faslilon  that 
It  did.  And  it  Is  this  same  factor  that  has 
re.-iulud  in  the  Air  Force  attempt  to  shape 
ACS  into  a  standard  USAF  communicuioji 
group. 

These  statutes,  however,  do  affect  the 
present  operation  of  ACS  in  one  significant 
m-^imor.  Tliey  require  that  the  net  revenues 
I  after  payment  to  connecting  phone  com- 
panies what  is  due  them  under  intercon- 
nection contracts)  of  ACS  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  These  rev- 
enues therefore  are  not  used  for  operation 
of  the  system.  Rather,  each  year's  opera- 
tion must  be  provided  for  by  a  congressional 
appropriation  initiated   by  the  Air  Force 

Organization 

Under  the  Army  Signal  Corps  the  heaU- 
quarters  of  ACS  was  located  In  the  Peder.U 
building  at  Seattle.  When,  In  1962,  the  Air 
Force  took  over  ACS  it  already  had  a  com- 
munications region  organized  covering  the 
whole  State  .  of  Alaska.  Headquarters  for 
the  region  was  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base 
near  Anchorage.  Responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  ACS  passed  to  that  command 
However,  bookkeeping,  engineering,  and 
other  day-to-day  operational  details  of  ACS 
continued  to  be  supervised  from  Seattle. 
The  operation  was  designated  the  1929th 
Communications  Group  (ACS). 

Chain  of  command  runs  from  Seauie 
through  the  Alaska  Communications  Region 
commander  at  Elmendorf.,  through  .Air 
Force  Communications  Service  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base.  111.  (across  the  Mississippi  from 
St.  Louis)  to  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force, 
at  the  Pentagon. 

As  of  July  1.  1965,  the  Air  Force  officer  re- 
sponsible for  ACS  will  be  MaJ.  Gen.  G.  T. 
Gould.  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  ACS  comes  under  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Installations 
and  Logistics  Robert  Charles.  His  Deputy 
for  Communications  and  Transportations  is 
John  W.  Perry.  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  ACS  Is  under  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics Robert  Moot. 

Person  fie/ 
Now  on  the  ACS  payroll  at  Seattle  are 
some  210  persons,  all  but  a  very  few  being 
civilians.  The  team  was  Informed  that  many- 
of  these  are  bookkeeping  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel. However,  a  substantial  number  are 
technical  engineers,  rate  engineers,  contract 
officers,  and  the  like.  Of  the  ACS  employees 
in.  Alaska.  511  are  civilians  and  approxi- 
mately 198  military  (19  officers  and  179  air- 
men). Of  the  total  of  921  employees  of  ACS, 
200  are  military  and  721  are  civilians.  Many 
of  the  Alaska  civilians  are  operators  (e.g.. 
over  60  employed  at  Fairbanks).  Many  cf 
the  rest  are  technicians. 

Equipment 
The    major    portions    of    what    Is    tridi- 
tionally   thought   of  as   ACS  consist  ot   {Ihe 
following: 

(a)  Contract  with  A.T.  &  T.  covering  th" 
exclusive  use  of  a  submarine  cable  (with 
built  In  repeaters  every  15  miles  or  so  simil.ir 
to  the  transatlantic  voice  cables)  running 
from  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  to  Ketchikan: 

(b)  The  right  by  contract  with  AT.  &  T. 
to  "control"  traffic  from  Port  Angeles  to 
Seattle: 

(c)  A  toll  center  at  Ketchikan  handltn;; 
calls  from  Annette  Island.  Ketchikan,  and 
Wrangell; 
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(d)  A  submarine  cable  (rising  to  stations 
along  the  way  for  amplification  purposes) 
running  from  Ketchikan   to  Skagway; 

(e)  A  toU  center  at  Juneau  handling  calls 
from  Haines.  Yakutat.  Petersburg,  Sitka, 
Juneau.  Hoonah.  Pelican,  Skagway.  and 
Giistavus; 

(f|  A  so-called  "open  wire  line"  (i.e..  a 
pole  supported  telephone  cable)  along  the 
Whltehorse  and  Yukon  Railway  track  to 
Whitehorse: 

(g)  A  contract  for  circuits  over  the 
Alaska  Railroad  open  wire  and  microwave 
system  from  Seward  to  Anchorage  to  Pair- 
banks: 

(h)  A  toll  center  at  Anchorage  serving 
Dillingham,  Kenai,  King  Salmon.  Soldotna, 
Wildwood  Station,  Whittier,  Cold  Bay,  Adak, 
McGrath,  Anchorage,  Port  Richardson,  Port- 
age. Seward,  Cordova,  Valdez,  Tok,  Glenn- 
alien,  Yoikataga,  Ninilchik,  Cooper  Landing, 
Bird  Creek,  Girdwood,  Palmer,  Chugiak, 
WUlow.  Talkeetna.  Bethel,  Aniak.  Kodiak. 
Homer.  Seldovia,  and  Iliamna; 

(i)  An  open  wire  line  running  up  the 
Glenn  Highway  from  Anchorage  to  Tok  and 
along  the  Alaska  Highway  from  Tok  to  Pair- 
banks: 

(j)   A    toll    center    at    Fairbanks    serving 
Clear,  Moses  Point,  Unalakleet.  Nome,  Bar- 
row. Barter  Island,  Kotzebue,  Galena.  Tan- 
ana,  Nenana,   Fort  Yukon,  Delta  Junction, 
Fort   Greely,    North    Pole,    Farewell,    Healy. 
Eielson    AFB,    Fort    Wainwright,    and    Fair- 
banks; 
(k )   Associated  support  equipment.  * 
Many  of  the  places  which  each  toll  center 
serves  were  not  served  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion   of    the    White    Alice    microwave    and 
tropospheric    scatter   systems   in    the    1950's 
and  early   1960's.     Call's   from   most  distant 
points,  points  which  were  served  in  the  old 
days  by  ACS  radio  operators,   travel  to  the 
metropolitan  toll  centers  over  circuits  pro- 
vided by  White  Alice   without  cost  to  ACS. 
In    addition,    with    respect    to    messages 
traveling  from  Anchorage  to  Ketchikan  and 
Seattle  and  beyond,  a  large  percentage  pass 
free  over    surplus   channels    in    the    tropo- 
spheric  scatter    system    running   along    the 
coast    from     Neklason    Lake    near    Palmer 
through  "dish"  installations  at  Boswell  Bay. 
Ocean   Cape,    Hoonah,   Duncan    Canal,   and 
Smugglers  Cove    (at   the  north   end   of  An- 
nette Island);    thence  across   to   Ketchikan 
by  a   microwave    link   and    down   the   sub- 
marine cable  to  Seattle.     This  route  is  used 
rather  than  the  old  wire  route  up  the  high- 
way to  Tok,  down  to  Whitehorse  (via  an  old 
line  built  at  the  time   the  Alaska  Highway 
was   constructed    and    later    replaced    by    a 
microwave  system  paralleling  the  highway), 
and  down  the  Skagway-Ketchikan  cable  and 
thence   to   Seattle    because    of    the    surplus 
status   of    the    "tropo"   channels   and    their 
higher  quality  for  voice  transmission. 

Also  available  to  ACS  for  carrying  mes- 
sages south  is  the  microwave  system  down 
the  Alaska  Highway  from  Fairbanks.  This 
system  was  constructed  as  a  backup  system 
for  the  "tropo"  system  along  the  coast;  hav- 
ing been  built  to  support  defense  communi- 
cation needs  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
BMEWS  site  at  Clear. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  of  operators  at 
each  toll  center,  there  are  radio  transmit- 
ters and  receivers.  These  handle  marine 
ship-to-shore  communications  and  com- 
munications with  small  villages,  isolated 
canneries,  and  the  like. 

Telegraphic  communications  are  handled 
by  ACS  intra-Alaska  and  down  its  facilities 
10  Port  Angeles.  From  that  point  on  a  con- 
tract with  Western  Union  permits  trans- 
mission over  a  worldwide  network.  Tele- 
graphic money  orders  are  also  handled  In  this 
manner. 

ACS  also  provides  leased  teletype  wires 
mtra-Alaska  and  to  the  south  48,  primarily 
Seattle, 


I  III.    PROFIT  on  A  LOSS  OPERATION? 

1  SoTTie  offhand  opinions 
William  Lawrence  (ACS  top  civilian  in 
Seattle;  long  experience  with  ACS)  :  Given 
present  trends  In  revenues  and  expenses,  ACS 
ought  to  be  "in  the  black"  with  revenues 
exceeding  expenditures  (i.e.,  those  assigned 
to  ACS  by  thi  Middle  West  Service  Co.  re- 
port as  increased  by  normal  growth  since 
fiscal  year  1962  totaling  $15.7  million)  in 
from  3  lo  5  years. 

Cyrus  H.  McLean  (chairman  of  British  Co- 
lumbia Telephone  Co.,  subsidiary  of  Gen- 
eral Telephone.  A  man  with  long  experi- 
ence In  operating  telephone  exchanges  in  the 
farflvuig  territory  of  British  Columbia  and 
in  many  Carribean,  Asian  and  African  coun- 
tries) ;  If  ACS  was  sold  it  could  be  operated 
at  a  profit  by  private  industry.  Those  high- 
cost  operators  should  immediately  be  re- 
placed by  automatic  dialing  equipment.  Al- 
so, the  natural  overstaffing  which  accom- 
panies any  military  operation  should  be  elim- 
inated. A  low.  low  "after  8"  rate  would  en- 
courage use  by  presently  untapped  revenue 
customers.  Modern  teletype  equipment 
(caUed  "TWX").  permitting  the  use  of  one 
wire  by  many  commercial  customers  at  about 
one-tenth  the  present  ACS  rate  for  a  full- 
time  leased  wire  would  generate  additional 
revenue.  Renegotiation  of  connecting  con- 
tracts with  A-.T.  &  T..  for  use  of  the  sub- 
marine cable,  and  for  "land-haul"  from  Port 
Angeles  on.  would  result  in  further  reduc- 
tion in  expenses.  With  these  things  accom- 
plished ACS  could  operate  at  a  profit  today. 

C.  C.  Duncan  (head  of  cable  division  of  long 
lines  department  of  A.T.  &  T.  The  man  who 
supervised  the  laying  of  the  Port  Angeles- 
Ketchikan  submarine  cable,  the  transpacif- 
ic and  transatlantic  submarine  cables  and 
the  initial  DEW  line  communication  facili- 
ties) :  When  we  have  considered  ACS  in  the 
past  we  have  considered  the  whole  defense 
communication  system  in  the  State.  Ob- 
viously this  cannot  be  operated  profitably. 
We  would  have  to  study  the  system  again  to 
see  w-hat  we  thought  about  the  profitable 
operation  of  just  a'jjortion.  We  are  always 
somewhat  sensitive  about  being  accused  of 
"cream  skimming."  Therefore,  we  have  nev- 
er been  too  interested  in  getting  into  any- 
thing except  the  interstate  business  with 
Alaska.  (If  the  onus  of  cream  skimming 
could  be  eliminated,  however.  A.T.  &  T.  be- 
lieves that  the  more  economically  attractive 
parts  could  be  operated  profitably  so  long 
as  Alaska's  economy  continued  to  grow. 
About  this  latter  prospect,  Duncan  appeared 
less  than  optimistic.) 

What  the  figures  show 

Here  follow  some  statistics  gathered  from 
a  variety  of  sources: 

The  "official"  ACS  balance  sheet,  fiscal  year 

1964 
Income: 

Adjusted  gross  this  line '$12,425,276 

Less  interconnection  charges.        —968,594 
Payment  to  A.T.  &  T.  for  cable 

allocation -2,505,502 


ACS    income    for    deposit 
in    treasury 

Obligations: 

Civilian  pay 

Travel 

Transportation 

Rents,    communications,    and 
utilities 

Printing    and    reproduction.. 
Repair,    alterations,    mainte- 
nance real  property 

Supplies 


8,  951,  180 


5,  443,  758 

132, 894 
79, 942 

700,  866 
19,034 

402. 669 
401.495 


Total  direct  cost 7,180,658 


The  "o/ficiaV  ACS  l>aUince  sheet,  fiscal  year 

1964 — Continued 
Equated  costs: 

Estimated     cost    of    militairy 

pay-  — $1,368,652 

Estimated  value  of  office  space 
furnished  free  to  ACS.. 

Estimated    value    of    circuits 
furnished  free  to  ACS 

Estimated  depreciation  of  fa- 
cilities  and   equipment 

Estimated    value    of    military 
family  housing 

Army  operation  and  mainte- 
nance   funds 

Total  costs  absorbed 
by  other  Government 
agencies 8,559.979 

Overall  costs  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment  J 15,  740,  637 

Less   ACS    income   deposited   in 

Treasury -8.951,  180 

Less  estimated  value  of  free 
service  to  Government  agen- 
cies     _i,  147   727 


158, 

107 

5 

471, 

542 

1 

486, 

830 

74, 

747 
101 

Equated  net  deficit 5,641,730 

The  Middle  West  Service  Co.  report  based 
on  fiscal  year  1962  analysis  of  revenues 
received,  as  recorded  under  the  Govern- 
ment sysem  of  accounts 

Telephone  revenue: 

Intrastate $2,029.  656 

Interstate 3,131,  096 


Subtotal 

Add  settlement  AT.  &  T. 
Add  settlement  BCT 


—     5. 160.  752 

--     3,226,140 
1,791 


Total 

Telegraph  review: 

Intrastate 

Interstate 


...     8.388,683 


Subtotal. 


Add  settlement  WU. 
Add  settlement  CNT. 


Total. 


Receipts  from  leases 

Receipts      'from       Government 

agencies 

Other  services 

Adjustments: 

Refunds,  rate  errors,  etc 

Uncollectable 


57,  859 
312,  263 

370,  122 

387,687 
.    48 

757,  857 

440,181 

157.896 
48,043 

(37,912) 
(1.929) 


Total (39.  84y 

Adjusted  gross  revenue 9,752.819 


Deductions: 

Net    interconnections 

A.T.  &  T.  cable  allocation. 
Net  agent  charges 


687.  730 

2.260.  107 

20.464 


Total   deductions 2.968.301 

Total    revenue    for    deposit    in 

Treasury 6,784.  518 


Analysis  of  operating  costs  as  recorded  under 

the  Government  systems  of  accounts 
Operating     expense     by     object 
classes : 
Personnel   compensation   and 

benefits $2.  976,  977 

Travel 104.  809 

"Transportation 49.786 

Rents  and  utilities 213,  163 

Commercial   services 1S5.  035 
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Analysis  of  operating  costs  as  \icorded  under 

the  Government  systems  of  t 
Operating  expense,  etc. — Con. 

Printing  and  reproduction. 

Other     services 

Supplies  and  materials 

Contract  field  printing 

Equipment 

Projects 


ac  :ounts — Con. 


4833 

2,  370,  982 

346. 692 

3,886 

108.  156 


Total  expenses  by  object 
classes 


.     6,  370.  419 


Cost  of  leased  circtiits  (funds 
provided  by  various  Goi 
ernment  agencies  and  ac 
ministered  by  ACS)  : 

American  Telephone  &  Tel4- 
graph    Co 

Canadian    National    Railroatl 
Co 

Alaska   Railroad 

British    Columbia    Telephorfe 
Co 


Total   cost  of  leased  c 
cuits 


Ir- 


an 1 


Direct       military       costs 

equated  support  costs: 

Direct'   military    payroll.. 

Administrative,  financial,  ani 

support  by — 

Alaska  Air  Command 

Alaska  Communication  Re 

Cion 

5040th  Engineers,  real  prop 

erty   accounting 

Federal      Aviation      Agenc] 
(Alaska    Headquarters ) . 

Sihi-iliilf  of  .1 


Total  ACS  rpo'ijits 
Perct'nt  incTrH,><c  over  pn- 
wdingjrt-ar. 

raynicnts  to— 

A.T.  it  T.  for  mcssices 

toll  (nililfl . 

Intorconnections  to  lo- 

»il  companies.  

I.ino  haul 

Awilt  .'<l;llioa'i 

Total  piiyoiits.. 

Sumiiiar.v: 

Totiil  ACS  ri-cii|>l.<. 
Loss  piiyouts-  . 
lA'fS  a<Ijiistnirnt.<. 

-Nit  ri'vcnui' 

Inoroasr  ovit  prcfTdiiis 
>car  (pcro-iiti. 


VrliMl 

ItiKnil  J  far 

Ultt 


<i'i.  IV4H.  4in 


*■-■.  l!M,.-il.1 


IM.  JU3 


;_3,(mi,r.'4 

in.r>t9.4io 

3.tm\r.'i 

IM.  14)1 
7..W.i,14CI 


Expenses  and  trend 

The  only  data  which  could  be  obtained 
on  "total  expenses."  including  "equivalent 
cost"  of  material  and  services  supplied  by 
other  Government  bodies,  appei  rs  above  in 
the  "official"  1964  balance  shjet  and  the 
Middle  West  report : 

Middle   West   report.    1962:    $2^.050.583. 

ACS.  1964:  $15,740,637. 

However,  there  are  available  figures  ^or 
the  amount  of  appropriation  rec  uested  each 
year  by  the  Army  and  Air  Pore  ■  for  opera- 
tion of  ACS.  This  amount  does  not  include 
the  "donated  ■  circuits  from  WhI  te  Alice  nor 
the  "equivalent  cost"  of  military  vehicles, 
personnel,  supplies  and  the  like  supplied  to 
ACS  by  the  operating  armed  serv  ces.  These 
figures  are  as  follows  (in  million  of  dollars) : 
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Analysis  of  operating  costs  as  recorded  under 
the  Government  systems  of  accounts — Con. 
Other  equated  support  costs: 

Rents $374,400 

Government  operated   dining 

and  dormitory  facilities 47,  106 

Subsistence 3,  188 

Petroleum,  oil  and  lubricants.  8,  054 

Transportation     of     supplies 

and   materials 81,270 

Power :. 81,  761 

Water 1 8,  771 


Total  direct  military  and 

equated    costs. 2,218,437 


2,  266.  536 
2,241 


2,  268.  7'r7 

1,439.436 

88,356 

78,  383 
1,634 
6,078 


Total  operating  expenses.  10, 857, 633 

ACS    deflci*. (4,073.115) 

Note  that  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
equated  cost  of  circuits  provided  free  over 
the  White  Alice  system.  If  the  ACS  figure  of 
$5,471,542  is  used  here,  the  1962  deficit  is 
$15,266,065. 

Comparing  the  above  figures  with  the 
previous  set.  it  can  be  seen  that,  since  1962 
the  payout  to  connecting  carriers,  especially 
A.T.  &  T.  has  substantially  decreased  while 
net  revenues  have  increased.  Thus  the  an- 
nual deficit  of  ACS  has  gone  down  from 
$15.2  million  in  1962  to  $5.6  million  in  1964. 

Each  set.  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff  team, 
demonstrates  that  ACS.  with  the  application 
of  the  sorts  of  things  suggested  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, could  be  operating  at  a  profit  at  the 
present  time.  They  also  appear  to  document 
Mr.  Lawrence's  prediction  that  ACS's  rev- 
enues will  shortly  exceed  Its  expenditures, 
even  if  expenditures  contlnuj  at  the  over- 
inflated  amounts  they  are  at  under  miliUry 
administration. 


'S  reiripls  ami  payoiilx  from  ACS  receipts 


.Viiiinl.     '  Kstiinutr. 

lisful  your  I  llscaV  year 

ISM  IIW5 


Ksliiii.itc.  <  Rsliiniilr.      R.stltiiiitP. 

lisi-ul  .year     liscal  year     lisoil  vt-ar 

liW6  IWT  lt«M 


Eslliitato. 

nsoal  yo-.ir 

19t'iy 


M -'.♦.«,  11)7  :*14.943.1«0   sKi.  7:J7.  WO   .«18, 537, 01)6 

13.0  I  ia7 


18^9  i      ^      3X  0 


*20, 137. 000  l«-ji,  .'a7,  nno 

8.6  1  7.0 


I 


<.',aVi,.Tn3  ,  .«i,  931,  41)0      vi.',vi.i1)(i     .Nil,  044,000  i  *3,957.0W)  '  .m.  iJO.  0(JO 


9<>1.IV.«        l.n85.<l()0 

MMl  I  15,000 

U  I  U 


.  ■.or,,  STK) 

IH,  TOO 
0 


1.4.->7,0OO 

Li),  400 

0 


l.,"wifl,000 

21, 801) 

0 


3,474.007 


12, 4.3.  307 

3,474.097 

1>7.930 


4.031.460 


14.943,;4)0 

4, 031, 40«) 

U 


4.. '104.010  I 


10,7:17.000  I   I R,  ."37. 000 

»..T<M.lilK)  ,     4.'J'J9.,SflO 
0  0 


4.999,800  1     5,434,800       5.810,000 


I 
20,1.37.000  :  2I..S37.nilO 
."i,  434, 800  I     5,810,01111 
0  I) 


8.9.11,180  I  10.912.400  I  12.232.400  j  I3..'>37.200  I  14.702,200  |  15.727.000 


IS.O 


21.9 


12.  ! 
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8.6 


7.0 
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Kxpenses 
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7.1 
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I  10.9 
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1  Estinialoil. 

Thus,  from  one  point  of  view,  that  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress. 
ACS  has  been  making  money  for  more  than 
a  year  and  will  make  more  in  years  to  come. 
That  Is  to  say,  it  has  brought  in  to  the 
Treasury  more  than  has  been  requested  to 
be  appropriated  to  it. 


Reliability  of  allocation  of  expenses  to  ACS 
In  the  opinion  of  John  Perry.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Communications  and 
Transportation  (Air  Force),  "a  dozen  firms 
could  be  hired  to  allocate  Government  ex- 
pense to  the  commercial  operation  of  ACS. 
Each  would  come  up  with  slightly  dlffereni 
figures.  But  I  am  convinced  that  all  the 
figures  would  be  close  to  those  arrived  at  by 
the  Middle  West  people." 

In  the  opinion  of  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Indej>endent  Telephone  Association 
with  whom  some  of  the  Middle  West  costs 
were  discussed,  traffic  operating  costs  seemed 
"out  of  line"  by  as  much  as  one-tenth  to 
one-third  of  Industry  levels.  To  him  al.^o 
the  allocation  of  general  office  expenses 
seemed  at  least  50  percent  higher  than  what 
private  Industry  requires.  The  allocation  of 
"other  expenses"  seemed  600  percent  higher 
than  the  industry's  and  the  maintenance  fig- 
ures seemed  400  percent  higher.  The  aver- 
age number  of  messages  handled  by  each 
operator  seemed  to  Indicate  inefficient  use. 

Study  of  the  whole  ACS  system  by  one 
large  member  of  the  Industry  In  1963  result- 
ed In  the  conclusion  that  "prior  to  transfer 
of  control  from  the  Army  to  the  Air  Force. 
the  trend  was  toward  greater  use  of  civil- 
ians. Under  Air  Force  control,  the  trend 
appears  to  be  toward  both  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  military  personnel  and  more  liberal 
manning." 

The  staff  team  learned  from  ACS  civilian 
personnel  In  the  course  of  Its  study  that. 
prior  to  the  transfer  to  the  Air  Force,  the 
Signal  Corps  had  In  operation  a  program 
of  steady  decrease  In  personnel.  "No  prog- 
ress has  been  made,"  they  said,  "since  the 
Air  Force  took  over.  The  program  has  been 
scrapped."  On  the  other  hand,  the  team 
was  told  by  Air  Force  officers  that  everything 
had  been  done  that  could  be  done  to  elimi- 
nate surplus  personnel  and  that  many  un- 
necessary persons  had  been  eliminated  since 
the  Air  Force  took  over. 

Team  observations 
Aside  from  civilian  pay,  the  largest  ex- 
pense Item  In  the  fiscal  year  1964  balance 
sheet  is  the  sum  of  $5,471,542  for  "estimated 
value  of  circuits  furnished  free  to  ACS." 
These  presumably  are  circuits  over  the  White 
Alice  defense  communication  system.  Air 
Force  officials  say  that  they  calculate  them  at 
what  a  private  carrier  would  have  to  pay  for 
such  circuits  over  the  A.T.  &  T.  system 
There  was  no  way  the  team  could  check  these 
figures.  However,  the  team  concluded  that 
the  send.ng  of  these  messages  over  these 
"surplus"  channels  does  not  "cost"  the  Gov- 
ernment any  substantial  amount  of  money 
The  circuits  are  in  operation  for  defense 
communication  purposes  anyway.  Conceiv- 
ably, were  a  private  operator  using  this  sys- 
tem, he  would  send  many  calls  over  the 
less  expensive  open  wire  and  Southeastern 
Alaska  cable  rather  than  using  as  his  first 
al);ernatlve  route  the  tropospherlc  system 
along  the  coast.  Also,  were  a  private  com- 
pany operating  the  "tropo"  with  all  those 
surplus  channels  going  to  waste  and  were 
another  private  operator  to  approach  him 
and  offer  to  purchase  some  channels,  con- 
ceivably he  would  give  the  prospective  user  a 
cut  rate  in  order  to  get  him  to  use  them,  a 
rate  far  "oelow  that  "customarily  charged  "  bv 
A.T.&T. 

IV.    ARMY  vs.  .MR  FORCE  OPERATIONAL  POLICY 

Army  operational  policy 
ACS  personnel  under  Army  Signal  Corps 
Jurisdiction  were  true  members  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  lived.  The  Army  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  keeping  these  men 
in  their  communities  and  made  a  special  e.x- 
ception  to  Army  regulations,  permitting 
many  military  personnel  to  be  permanently 
stationed  In  Alaska.  Many  of  these  men. 
after    years    of    military    service,    retired    in 
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Alaska  and  stayed  on  as  members  of  the  grow- 
ing civilian  staff  of  ACS  Installations 
throughout  the  State. 

This  policy  in  turn  paid  good  dividends 
in  the  form  of  a  telephone  system  staffed 
by  highly  trained  men.  devoted  to  Alaska 
and  its  citizens  and,  determined  to  see  to  it 
tiiat  the  Alaska  Communication  System  was 
constructed  and  operated  with  maximum 
(.•nclency.  Particular  attention  was  paid  over 
the  years  to  technical  Improvements  so  as 
to  ensure  that  the  highest  quality  long  dls- 
tsnce  telephone  service  was  provided  to 
Alaska. 

Tlie  decision  to  sell 

However,  all  this  began  to  change  begln- 
liiiij  In  1960.  The  Federal  budget  for  that 
yer.r  announced  that  It  was  contemplated 
th.i;  the  administration  would  introduce 
legislation  requesting  authority  to  sell  ACS. 
Subsequently  legislation  was.  Indeed,  Intro- 
duced. However,  no  hearings  were  ever  held 
on  it.  Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  each  new  Congress  since.  Again, 
no  hearings  have  ever  been  held. 

It  appears  that  this  decision  to  sell  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  rather  than  by  the 
.\rmy.  One  of  the  rea.sons  now  being  given 
for  the  1962  decision  to  transfer  the  ACS 
to  Air  Force  Jurisdiction,  Is  the  objection 
of  the  Signal  Corps  to  proposals  for  sale. 
Even  if  true.  Signal  Corps  objection  to  sale 
was  only  one  justification  for  the  transfer 
to  the  Air  Force.  More  important  reasons 
revolved  around  the  need  to  Integrate  ACS 
lines  into  the  DEW  line  and  BMEWS  defense 
communication  system  which  was  then  un- 
der construction  in  Alaska. 

Air  Force  operational  policy 
Air  Force  operation  of  ACS  has  brought 
many  changes  to  Alaska's  traditional  long 
distance  communication  system.  Some  of 
these  are  obvious  while  others  are  more  sub- 
tle, being  more  changes  In  attitude  rather 
than  m  operational  method.  For  a  time 
the  Air  Force,  operating  more  on  instinct 
than  from  any  study  of  the  property  to 
which  it  had  succeeded  after  much  effort 
and  backstage  maneuvering,  tried  to  operate 
ACS  as  another  Air  Force  communication 
group  similar  to  those  Its  communication 
regions  operate  throughout  the  world.  This 
did  not  work,  however.  ACS  Just  didn't  fit 
neatly  Into  an  Air  Force  table  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Experiments  were  conducted,  but  at  every 
turn  the  Air  Force  was  frustrated  In  its  ef- 
forts to  fit  ACS  into  a  standardized  "slot." 
For  one  thing  there  was  the  matter  of  pay 
scales.  Under  the  standard  Air  Force  civilian 
personnel  manual,  civilians  doing  what  many 
of  the  ACS  civilians  were  doing  should  have 
been  receiving  less  money.  The  result: 
There  have  been  some  88  downgradings  of 
Civilian  ACS  employees  and  not  one  promo- 
tion since  the  Air  Force  took  over.  This  in 
turn  has  caused  many  a  longtime  employee 
of  ACS  to  decide  to  scout  around  for  some 
other  job.  Even  If  he  has  not  yet  found  the 
new  job  the  fact  that  he  is  looking  results  in 
a  certain  lack  of  attention  to  his  duties  at 
ACS.  Why  should  he  work  with  traditional 
devotion  to  ACS  when  ACS  was  no  longer  run 
by  those  who  respected  his  talents  and  his 
worth?    And  so  1"  has  gone. 

Another  aspect  of  the  personnel  problem: 
Every  Air  Force  command  is  authorized  a 
specified  number  of  civilian  employees.  As 
so  much  of  ACS  was  civilian  operated,  the 
Alaska  Communications  Region  was,  upon 
taking  over  ACS  in  1962,  immediately  faced 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  rid  of 
as  many  civilian  employees  as  possible.  No 
one  told  the  team  that  this  "de-clvlllaniza- 
tion  "  of  ACS  was  accomplished  In  an  espe- 
cially ruthless  manner.  However,  In  subtle 
ways,  since  1962  the  attitude  that  ACS 
civilian  employees  were  "not  wanted"  was 


communicated  by  military  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. Reductions  In  pay  grade,  replace- 
ment by  military  personnel,  and  loss  of 
trained,  experienced,  devoted  employees 
resulted. 

Other  examples  of  Ill-advised  personnel 
policies,  failure  to  modernized  equipment, 
and  elimination  by  higher  echelons  of  re- 
quests for  funds  for  capital  improvements 
are  rife  throughout  the  short  history  of  Air 
Force  operation  of  ACS.  Some  of  these  ex- 
amples appear  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  team  concluded  that  the  Air  Force 
shortly  became  frustrated  by  the  unfamiliar 
problems  connected  with  the  operation  of 
a  commercial  long-distance  telephone  and 
telegraph  system  for  Alaska.  In  April  1963 
a  study  of  ACS  was  contracted  for  with  the 
Middle  West  Service  Co.  of  Chicago,  111.  It 
was  the  intention  of  this  study  to  tell  the 
Air  Force  what  it  had  gotten  when  it  took 
over  ACS,  what  expenses  and  revenues  were 
properly  ascribable  to  the  commercial  serv- 
ice operated  over  its  lines,  and  what  parts 
of  the  system  could  be  disposed  of  econom- 
ically to  private  parties.  Until  this  survey 
was  completed  the  Air  Force  continued  to 
operate  ACS  on  a  standby  basis. 

The  study,  based  on  fiscal  year  1962  reve- 
nues and  expenses,  was  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1963.  Since  that  time  it  has  beeil 
In  the  process  of  being  digested  at  various 
levels  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Middle  West  Service  Co. 
report  appears  to  be  the  document  which, 
along  with  the  more  recent  data,  is  provid- 
ing the  basis  for  the  decisions  presently 
being  made  at  HQ  USAP  and  Department  of 
Defense  concerning  the  future  status  of 
ACS. 

V.  TO  OPERATE?   TO  LEASE?   TO  SELL? 

The  decision   to   dispose  of   ACS 

Ever  since  1960,  when  It  was  first  decided 
to  seek  congressional  authority  for  selling 
ACS,  the  determination  to  dispose  of  the 
commercial  communication  system  In  Alaska 
has  been  growing  in  the  Pentagon.  It  is 
apparently  a  fact  which  Alaskans  must  ac- 
cept that  no  capital  improvements  will  be 
made  in  ACS  so  long  as  it  remains  in  Govern- 
ment hands. 

This  decision  is  evident  at  every  level. 
Talking  with  ACS  civilians  and  military  men 
In  the  field  both  in  Alaska  and  at  ACS  head- 
quarters in  Seattle  one  learns  that  they  are 
not  unaware  of  the  ways  In  which  ACS 
service  to  Alaska  can  be  improved  and  rates 
lowered.  Year  after  year  they  have  pro- 
gramed and  requested  money  for  direct  dis- 
tance dialing,  sophisticated  teletype  equip- 
ment and  experimental  facilities.  And  year 
after  year  they  have  seen  them  rejected  at 
Pentagon  level.  Precisely  why  this  should 
be  they  are  reluctant  to  say. 

At  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  headquarters  of 
Air  Force  Communications  Service,  the  at- 
titude is  that  "we  here  Just  operate  and  main- 
tain." Most  of  the  local  ACS  requests  for 
authority  to  go  ahead  with  new  programs 
have,  over  the  years,  been  approved  routinely 
at  Scott  Air  Force  Base.  No  one  at  Scott 
seemed  particularly  interested  in  new  Ideas 
for  ACS.  All  seemed  to  have  accepted  the 
notion  that  at  some  higher  level  It  has  been 
decided  that  ACS  should  be  disposed  of. 
Most  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Air  Ftorce  had  no  particular  business  operat- 
ing a  commercial  telephone  and  telegraph 
system. 

At  Department  of  Air  Force  level,  the  first 
person  with  whom  the  staff  team  talked, 
within  3  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the 
conversation,  heaved  a  great  sigh  and  asked 
whether  we  knew  how  the  Air  Force  could 
get  rid  of  ACS,  how  it  could  get  out  of  the 
business  of  operating  a  commercial  telephone 
and  telegraph  system.  The  Assistant  Air 
Force  Secretary,  Robert  Charles,  says  that  the 
Air   Force   should    be   out   of    the   business. 


The  military  side  of  Department  of  Air  Force 
repeats  that  comment.  (Considering  how 
desperately  the  Air  Force  fought  to  get  ACS 
away  from  the  Army  In  the  spring  of  1962  It 
was  wryly  amusing  to  the  team  to  see  it  now 
ruing  the  day  it  ever  got  into  the  commercial 
telephone  business.) 

Talking  with  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials produces  similar  opinions;  except  that 
it  is  at  the  Defense  Department  level  (or 
perhaps  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  that 
the  decision  to  sell  ACS  has  actually  been 
made.  Within  the  Department  of  Defense 
there  has  been  created"^  something  called  De- 
fense Communications  Agency  (DCA)  which 
supervises,  at  Defense  Department  level,  all 
communications  Of  all  of  the  services  which 
are  not  of  a  local  nature.  It  Is  this  agency 
which,  from  what  the  team  has  been  able  to 
discover,  determines  Department  of  Defense 
policy  with  respect  to  ACS.  And  it  Is  this 
agency  which,  over  the  years  since  1960  has 
rejected  proposals  for  improvement  of  ACS 
from  lower  echelons.  Justification  for  this 
action  has  consistently  been  based  upon  "the 
proposed-  sale  of  ACS  commercial  facilities." 
An  official  of  DCA  told  the  team  th.-^t  one 
of  the  reasons  for  taking  ACS  away  from  the. 
Army  was  the  Army's  opposition  to  sale. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  not  state 
that  it  Is  the  Initiator  of  proposals  for  sale. 
The  team  is  convinced  that  the  decision  has 
been  essentially  a  Pentagon  one.  although 
supported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
supervised  the  preparation  of  appropriate 
sales  authorization  legislation  each  session. 

The  alternative  proposals 
The  decision  having  been  made  to  dispose 
of  the  system,  the  Air  Force,  with  copies  of 
the  Middle  West  Service  Co.  report  in 
hand,  then  set  about  consideration  of  the 
alternatives  available. 

(a)  An  Industrial  fund:  Short  of  actur! 
sale  there  is  the  possibility  of  establishing 
ACS  more  Independently  of  the  general  Air 
Force  budget,  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
the  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  Military  Air 
Transportation  Service  are  organized.  Thus, 
Instead  of  the  net  proceeds  going  Into  the 
Treasury  and  appropriations  having  to  be 
sought,  ordinary  operation  of  the  system 
would  be  paid  for  out  of  its  revenues.  Capi- 
tal expenditures  would  be  financed  Initially, 
by  appropriations  in  the  form  of  loans  from 
the  Treasury.  Repayment  of  these  "loans " 
would  be  made. 

This  idea  is  thought  to  -be  feasible  by 
Deputy  Assistant  Air  Force  Secretary  Perry, 
whose  responsibilities  also  include  operation 
of  MATS.  Its  precedent  for  Alaska  already 
exists  in  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

The  Air  Force  thinks  that  It  could  adopt 
this  form  of  operation  without  additional 
statutory  authority.  However,  It  would  no 
doubt  first  have  to  be  cleared  with  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees. 

This  method  of  operation  would  probably 
be  adopted  If  the  Air  Force  were  to  recede 
from  its  position  that  ACS  should  be  com- 
pletely disposed  of. 

( b)  Contract  operation :  Putting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  commercial  communication  sys- 
tem out  for  bid  by  contractors  In  the  same 
fashion  as  the  White  Alice  system  has  also 
been  considered.  This  would  get  the  Air 
Force  as  such  out  of  the  operation  of  com- 
mercial service.  However,  ft  essentially  Is  a 
decision  to  keep  control  of  the  commercial 
operation. 

Conversations  with  some  RCA  personnel 
Indicate  that  RCA  desires  to  see  this  happen. 
Conversation  with  others  indicates  that  RCA 
has  no  interest  in  operating  the  commercial 
phone  and  telegraph  system. 

There  presently  exists,  at  least  In  some 
areas  of  Alaska,  considerable  hostility  among 
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ACS   personnel    toward   RCA 
sonnel  stationed  in  the  same 
at  nearby  installations.    The 
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of  ACS  commercial  facilities 
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work  together  in  determining 
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Government  calls.     Also,  such 
give  the  operator  and  prospect!  .■ 
the  opportunity  to  determine 
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parts   of    it   that    private 
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of  operation. 

However,  as  any  such  lease 
sity  have  to  be  of  a  relatively 
it    Is    unlikely   that    such    an 
would  result  in  the  private 
the  necessary  Investment  in 
which   the   system   so 
operate  more  efficiently. 

The  determination  "as  to  w 
to  go  through  with   the  lease 
made  once  it  is  learned  what 
for  passage  of  sales  leglslatioj 
present  session  of  Congress. 

(d)    Outright  sale:  It  has  be 
mination  of  Air  Force  and 
rnent  lawyers   that   legislation 
for  the  disposal  of  ACS.     Their 
that  present  stiitutes  govemini ; 
surplus  Government  property  d< 
Ize  disposal  of  property  as  ". 
Government  unless  the  Gov 
further  use  for  the   property 
of  ACS  It  is  clear  that  the 
continue  to  make  use  of  variou! 
ACS  system  even  after  it  is 
The  proposals  for  sale  of 
Introduced  in  the  early  1960s, 
Ing  the  whole  communications 
Alaska    as    one    pacliage. 
chase  proved  meager.    It  was  cl 
one  or  two  of  the  largest  long 
munications  companies  would 
In  such  a  purchase;  and  then 
could  get  it  at  a  substantial 
many  Alaskans  this  proposal  i 
that  any  purchaser  under  sue 
would  cut   costs   to  the   bone, 
first  thing  to  be  cut,  as  they 
be  telephone  service  to  the  "btisli 
the  toll  center  radios  and  thron 
nects  with  the  White  Alice 

On  July  6  of  this  year  the  Ai  • 
again  set  up  its  proposed  sale: 
The   proposed   legislation  has 
Introduced  in  the  House  of 
as  H.B.  0691.    Probably  it  will  a 
duced  this  year  in  the  Senate 
those  sent  up  for  Introduction 
it  permits  total  or  partial 
property  and  provides  adequate 
both    to    tho    Government   and 
purchasers. 

As  long  as  hearings  can  be 
mony  from  industry  representat 
Force  personnel  ought  to  be  moe : 
Ing  for  Alaskans.    For  the  first 
have  an  accurate  idea  of  how 
Is  from  a  long-distance 
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safeguards  will  be  established  to  Insure  con- 
tinued service  to  far-flung  Alaskan  commu- 
nities which,  without  continued  subsidization 
by  either  the  Government  or  the  larger  Alas- 
kan communities,  would  have  no  reliable  way 
to  contact  the  rest  of  Alaska  and  the  south 
48.  And  we  will  be  able  to  determine  what 
the  attitude  of  prospective  purchasers  will  be 
toward  dealing  with  the  local  Alaska  tele- 
phone comp.^nies;  what  prospects  there  are 
for  reduced  long-distance  rates  that  would 
put  Alaska  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  States 
of  the  Union;  what  sorts  of  things  would  be 
done,  undor  private  ownership,  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  telsphone  service  to  the  49th 
State;  and  what  sorts  of  employment  pros- 
pects existing  ACS  employees  v/ould  have 
either  under  operators  or  through  transfer- 
ring to  other  Federal  agencies. 

It  is  clear  that  several  members  of  the  in- 
dusti-y  are  actively  interested  in  proposals  to 
sell  ACS.  A.T.  &  T.  told  the  team  that  they 
have  had  material  ready  for  use  in  testifying 
on  the  proposal  for  5  or  6  years  but  that  the 
bill  has  never  come  up  for  hearings.  General 
Telephone  will  testify.  Presumbaly  RCA,  IT. 
&  T.,  Continental  Telephone  Co.,  and  others 
would  also  testify. 

(e)  A  Federal  corporation:  A  number  of 
civilian  employees  of  ACS  have  proposed  that 
ACS  be  established  as  a  Federal  corporation 
similar  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Prison  Industries  Corporation, 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  others. 
Tho  corporation  might  operate  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  Con|merce  and 
be  completely  staffed  by  civilians  though 
maintaining  a  close  operational  relationship 
with  the  Air  Force  and  its  defense  commu- 
nication network.  Again,  as  in  the  industrial 
fund  proposal,  all  earnings  of  the  system 
would  be  used  for  operational  expenses  and 
capital  Improvements. 

Theie  is  considerable  doubt  about  the 
feasibility  of  this  idsa  because  the  attitude 
of  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Congress  Is  adamantly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  semlautonomous  organiza- 
tions unsupervised  by  either  the  executive  or 
the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  existing  Federal  corpo- 
rations is  essentially  governmental  rather 
than  commercial  In  nature.  The  team  re- 
gards this  proposal  as  difficult  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance for  In  either  the  administration  or 
the  CongrfeM. 

(f)  ACS  directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
Defense:  Another  group  of  ACS  employees 
suggests  that  there  be  considered  the  Idea 
of  keeping  ACS  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  wholly  civilian  staffed  organi- 
zation rather  than  as  a  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary. I»resiunably,  such  an  organization 
could  best  be  operated  under  an  Industrial 
fund  concept. 

The  team  believes  that,  for  Congress  to  try 
to  force  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  so  or- 
ganize ACS,  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  an 
interference  with  his  operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  At  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  passing  on  the 
Idea  to  him.  In  any  event.  In  view  of  the 
Defense  Departments  determination  to  get 
out  of  the  business  of  ojjeratlng  a  commercial 
communication  system  in  Alaska,  the  pros- 
pects for  this  proposal  are  dim. 

(g)  Sale  of  the  toll  centers  to  local  phone 
companies:  Considerable  support  exists  In 
tHe  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  phone  systems 
for  the  Air  Force,  operating  under  sale  au- 
thority, to  sell  the  four  long  distance  toll  cen- 
ters to  the  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Juneau- 
Douglas  and  Ketchikan  phone  companies. 
Also  Involved  would  be  guarantees  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  right  to  contract  with  the 
Air  Force  for  circuits  over  the  Inter-toll  cen- 
ter wire,  microwave  and  "trope"  circuits. 
Under  this  plan,  presumably,  the  four  ■pxu- 
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chasers  would,  as  a  block,  negotiate  with 
A.T.  &  T.  and  Western  Union  and  B.  C.  Tele- 
phone Co.  (operator  of  a  tropo  and  micro- 
wave system  down  the  west  coast  of  Brius'j 
Columbia  paralleUng  the  A.T.  &  T.  cable  ;.:id 
Interconnecting  with  the  A.T.  &  T.  Stats-: lae 
system  at  Port  Angeles)  for  carriage  of  mes- 
sages from  Ketclilkan  south. 

Tlie  attractiveness  of  this  proposal  to  tlio 
large  local  companies  Is  Increased  by  th-> 
fact  that.  In  owning  the  toll  centers,  f.o  cf 
the  problem  areas  that  now  plague  thtm  in 
dealing  with  ACS  would  be  eliminated. 
These  are  the  Inability  to  agree  how  the  loss 
for  bad  debts  on  toll  calls  should  be  th.ircd 
(present  policy  Is  that  the  local  company 
bcais  all  the  loss  except  In  very  special  c_:c3, 
ACS  regarding  the  long  distance  customer  as 
the  local  company's  rather  than  Its  own)  and 
the  Inability  to  agree  on  the  sharing  of  toll 
rcveiiues  generated  by  local  companies.  (At 
present  a  choice  is  offered  the  local  companies 
by  ACS.  Either  they  can  accept  what  is 
called  "tlic  Bell-Independent  split"  with  ar. 
additional  aniount  of  30  percent  to  comp?n- 
sate  for  the  higher  cost  pi  doing  business  i;i 
Alaska;  or  they  can  pay  for  having  a  •'cosi 
siudy"  made  by  an  Independent  cost  account- 
ing firm.  The  object  of  such  a  study  is  t.i 
establish  what  costs  of  the  operating  locii 
company  are  attributable  to  the  work  done  iu 
placing  and  handling  long  distance  c.;lls. 
The  findings  of  such  a  study,  however,  are 
subject  to  review  and  dispute  by  ACS  so  tiut. 
In  effect,  they  serve  only  as  a  guide  rather 
than  as  binding  arbitration  of  the  question. 
The  city  of  Anchorage,  particularly,  o\cr 
the  years,  has  been  unhappy  with  the  "split" 
It  has  had  from  ACS.) 

Objection  to  such  a  disposition  of  AC3 
property  can  be  expected  from  many  of  the 
smaller jghone  companies  which  would  feed 
into  the  four  large-clty-owned  toll  centers. 
"V/hat  would  the  Anchorage  City  Council 
worry  about  our  little  problems  here  for?' 
said  one  small  phone  company  official  in  .i 
communication  to  Senator  B.«rLETT  on  this 
Idea  several  years  ago.  "We  would  most 
emphatically  rather  continue  to  deal  witli 
ACS  or  some  general  long  lines  operator  with 
the  whole  system  at  heart  than  with  the  big 
city  phone  companies,"  he  said. 

An  additional  problem  Is  raised  by  the  fact 
that  the  Juneau-Douglas  phone  company  is 
privately  owned.  Perhaps  In  part  this  lack 
of  uniformity  could  be  eliminated  by  selling 
the  Juneau  toll  center  to  the  city  of  Juneau 
for  lease  to  the  privately  owned  comp.Tiiy 
That  way  all  government-owned  systems 
would  be  disposed  of  to  munlclpahties. 

Finally,  It  \s  not  at  all  clear  just  how  en- 
thusiastic the  Juneau-Douglas  and  Ketchi- 
kan phone  companies  and  the  City  Cov.nci! 
of  the  City  of  Juneau  are  about  this  Idea.  To 
purchase  the  substantial  toll  center  install.T- 
tlons  would  require  a  considerable  invest- 
ment. 

Discussions  of  the  merits  of  this  Idea  with 
lower  echelon  ACS  military  personnel  re- 
sulted In  the  opinion  that  the  Air  Forrc 
would  favorably  consider  It,  If  only  because 
it  would  free  so  many  civilian  "slots"  pres- 
ently being  filled  by  toll  center  personnel, 
particularly  operators.  It  seems  that  each 
Air  Pbrce  command  Is  authorized  a  specife 
number  of  civilian  slots  and  that  the  Alnfka 
Air  Command  chafes  under  the  unique  ACS- 
caused  need  to  fill  so  many  of  its  commanci- 
wide  authorized  slots  with  ACS  personnel 
The  team  is  of  the  opinion  that,  at  Hq  USAF 
level,  much  more  in  the  way  of  complete  dis- 
posal of  ACS  Is  desired.  At  the  same  time 
consideration  of  a  proposal  similar  to  this 
would  not  have  been  possible  under  previ- 
ously submitted  legislation  but  which  will  be 
possible  for  the  Air  Force  to  consider  under 
the  legislation  to  be  Introduced  this  session. 

Discussion  of  this  proposal  with  civilian 
ACS    and    telephone    Industry   people   Indi- 


cated that  substantial  technical  problems  of 
'  quality  of  service,  standard  of  equipment, 
difficulty  of  tracing  system  failures  and  the 
use  would  be  expected  to  occur  to  plague  a 
long  distance  system  which  is  not  operated 
by  a  single  long  lines  organization.  "The 
separation  of  A.T.  &  T.  into  the  Bell  System 
and  a  long  lines  department  was  a  natural 
one.  Each  operation  is  different  with  Its 
own  distinct  problems.  The  A.T.  &  T.  system 
as  a  whole  works  better  that  way,"  said  both 
AT.  &  T.  and  General  Telephone  represent- 
atives. (But,  then,  they  would  like  to  have 
the  long  lines  rather  than  see  them  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  local  Alaskan  com- 
panies.) 

(h)  Other  possible  purchasers:  In  addi- 
tion to  A.T.  &  T.  ("we  are  mostly  Interested 
in  the  Interstate  operation").  General  Tele- 
phone ("put  It  up  for  sale  and  we  will 
submit  oiu-  bid"),  RCA  ("the  commercial 
operation  ought  to  be  sold  separately.  We 
would  probably  be  more  Interested  In  buy- 
ing the  White  Alice  part  of  the  system."), 
IT.  &  T.,  and  Continental  Telephone  Co., 
there  are  the  possibilities  of : 

1.  Purchase  by  a  syndicate  of  Alaska  owned 
local  telephone  companies  (they  might  all 
own  blocks  of  stock  In  a  newly  established 
corporation ) ; 

2.  The  Statfr  of  Alaska  purchasing  the 
system; 

3.  The  State  forming  a  "baby-COMSAT" 
corporation  with  ownership  of  stock  by  the 
State,  local  Alaska  telephone  companies.  In- 
terested Alaskan  investors,  and  interested 
larger  Investors  Including  A.T.  &  T..  Gen- 
eral Telephone,  I.T.  &  T..  and  others. 

This  would  require  the  interest  of  the 
State  administration  with,  presumably,  the 
Governor  Introducing  appropriate  legislation 
in  the  next  session  of  tlie  legislature. 

4.  A  new  corporation  of  Alaskans  or  state- 
siders  or  both  purchasing  the  system. 

Fiu-ther  possibilities  and  Interested  parties 
will  no  doubt  emerge  as  the  Air  Force  gets 
closer  to  actually  putting  the  system  up  for 
.    bid. 

VI.    DIRECT    DISTANCE    DIALING     (DDD) 

"If  ever  there  was  a  State  where  direct  dis- 
tance dialing  Is  needed  it  is  the  high  cost 
labor  State  of  Alaska.  If  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  where  operators  can  be  hired  for 
less  than  $1  an  hour,  find  automatic  equip- 
ment beneficial,  how  much  more  profitable 
would  be  an  investment  in  DDD  In  Alaska." 
So  stated  one  experienced  telephone  man  the 
team  taJked  with. 

What  DDD  is:  Direct  distance  dialing 
(called  DDD  in  the  trade)  is  a  system  pres- 
ently operating  in  the  Bell  and  many  of  the 
independent  telephone  companies  through- 
out the  south  48  States.  Once  DDD  equip- 
ment has  been  installed  individual  telephone 
customers  can  dial  directly  to  any  other 
telephone  instrument  or  switchboard  In  the 
country.  An  area  code  prefix,  when  dialed 
Initially  by  the  customer,  selects  the  State 
which  he  Is  calling.  Within  each  State  no 
two  phone  numbers  are  alike  thereby  per- 
mitting direct  dialing  within  the  area.  Auto- 
matic equipment  then  makes  a  record  of  the 
call,  including  the  area  called,  the  calling 
number,  the  called  number,  the  length  of 
time  each  call  takes,  and  whether  It  Is  a  day. 
evening  rate  or  "after  8"  call.  This  informa- 
tion, in  the  form  of  punched  tape,  can  then 
be  fed  into  automatic  bill  printing  machinery 
actuated  by  a  computer  system  which  gathers 
each  customer's  outstanding  balance,  adds 
that  in,  charges  for  the  monthly  phone  cost 
and  any  additional  charges  and  prints  the 
final  bill. 

The  entire  DDD  complex  is  expensive  to 
Install  but  saves  considerable  money  In  op- 
erator and- billing  clerk  salaries.  It  Is  fully 
automatic  only  with  respect  to  statlon-to- 
itation  calls.    However,  the  savings  produced 
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by  the  equipment  have  allowed  the  com- 
panies which  have  Installed  it  to  lower 
statlon-to-statlon  rates  and  to  Institute  "$1 
after  8  p.m."  statlon-to-statlon  calls  thus 
inducing  more  persons  to  call  station  to 
station  even  at  the  risk  of  getting  the  wrong 
party  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

A  less  expensive  variation  of  DDD  requires 
that  the  operator  cut  in  on  the  calling  cus- 
tomer's line  just  after  he  ^ials  the  area  code 
and  the  called  number  to  ask  for  the  calling 
customer's  number.  The  rest  of  the  opera- 
tion is  handled  semiautomatically.  Some 
persons  with  whom  the  team  talked  said 
that  full  DDD  would  not  be  practical  for 
Alaska.  Rather  the  operator-cut-in-for- 
number-of-calling-party  system  (called 
ONI)  would  be  Installed. 

DDD  for  Alaska?  In  1959  DDD  from 
Seattle  to  the  rest  of  the  country  was  in- 
stituted. By  the  end  of  that  year  operator 
distance  dialing  had  been  Installed  at  the 
four  Alaska  toll  centers.  A  DDD  group  had 
been  established  by  ACS  headquarters  at 
Seattle  to  develop  plans  for  full  DDD  for 
Alaska.  In  early  1963  ACS  called  a  meeting 
of  Alaska  telephone  companies  at  Anchorage 
to  discuss  scheduling  for  DDD  statewide. 
What  was  envisaged  was  the  Installation  of 
automatic  ticketing  at  each  of  the  major  toll 
centers  with  perhaps  the  Ketchikan  toll 
center  eliminated. 

In  April  1963,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by 
a  constituent,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  notified  Senator  Bartlett  that 
"at  the  present  time  ACS  is  working  o*-  the 
technical  plan  which  will  provide  Initial  DDD 
service  at  Anchorage,  Juneau,  Fairbanks,  and 
Ketchikan.  We  estimate  that  the  equipment 
required  for  this  project  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $800,000.  The  ACS  currentlv  plans 
to  request  funds  for  this  project  In  its  fiscal 
year  1965  budget." 

And  that  was  the  last  word  that  Senator 
Bartlbtt's  office  heard  about  the  progress  of 
DDD  until  spring  1965  It  Initiated  Inquiries 
Into  the  present  plans  of  ACS  for  DDD  and 
the  whereabouts  of  the  DDD  equipment  that 
was  supposed  to  be  Included  in  the  1965 
budget  (the  way  the  Air  Force  presents  Its 
budget  to  the  Congress,  unlike  the  old  Army 
practice.  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  how  much 
money  Is  being  requested  specifically  for 
ACS.  In  the  Air  Force  budget,  ACS  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  operations  that  Is 
being  provided  for  In  the  general  amount 
requested  for  operations  and  maintenance). 
Present  Air  Force  DDD  policy:  One  of  the 
first  subjects  discussed  with  Air  Force  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Perry  when  Senator 
Bartlett  and  his  staff  team  met  with  him  In 
March  was  the  prospect  for  DDD.  His  an- 
swer was  a  hopeful  but  rather  vague  ac- 
knowledgment that  It  certainly  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  ACS  could  Install  DDD. 

Further  contact  with  the  Pentagon  and 
the  sftaff  team's  investigation  in  the  field 
now  confirm  that  the  Air  Force  has  aban- 
doned all  plans  for  installing  DDD  equip- 
ment in  Alaska  at  the  present  time.  Such 
evidence  consists  of  candid  statements  to 
that  effect  by  the  highest  placed  Pentagon 
officials  with  whom  members  of  the  staff 
team  have  talked,  including  Assistant  Air 
Force  Secretary  Charles,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Moot,  and  Defense  Conununlca- 
tions  Agency  staffer  Adm.  Maurice  Curts. 
Confirmation  is  found  in  a  statement  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Moot's  predecessor,  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Riley,  to  the  effect  that  ACS  capital 
improvement  projects  In  fiscal  year  1965  had 
been  eliminated  In  the  Interest  of  operation 
of  ACS  on  a  "Just  get  by"  basis.  Support  Is 
also  found  In  the  most  recent  report  of  an 
Inspection  team  from  Headquarters  Alaska 
Communications  Region  which  Inspected  ACS 
this  ^ring.  On  page  12  of  that  report  (mark- 
ed "For  Official  Use  Only"  but  not  otherwise 


classified)  It  is  stated  that  'With  the  re- 
moval of  direct  distance  dialing  from  the  5- 
year  plan  by  Headquarters  USAF.  action 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  DDD  func- 
tion and  realine  space  to  a  deficit  area." 
(When  the  team  visited  ACS  Headquarters 
at  Seattle,  officials  there  pointed  with  pride 
to  their  DDD  group.) 

The  ^jrospects  for  changing  this  decision 
appear  bleak  Indeed. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Perry,  who 
acknowledges  this  to  be  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  says  that  if  he  could  have  some 
hard  evidence  to  show  his  superiors  that  = 
DDD  would  enable  ACS  to  Increase  Its  annual 
revenues  and  If  he  had  evidence  that  would 
convince  them  that,  by  making  the  invest- 
ment in  DDD,  the  Government  would  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  system  to  the  point 
that  It  would  get  back  Its  Investment  (less 
depreciation  perhaps)  in  the  event  of  sale, 
he  might  be  able  to  get  support  for  an  appro- 
priation for  DDD.  The  first  of  these  ought 
to  be  easy  enough  for  him  to  get  through 
some  statements  from  A.T.  &  T.  and  the 
United  States  Independent  Telephone  Asso, 
elation  (It  Is  said  that  he  already  has  such 
data  from  ACS  Seattle).  The  second  Perry 
condition  would  seem  to  be  harder  to  docu- 
ment, involving  as  it  does  speculation  con- 
cerning what  some  unknown  bidder  may  offer 
at  some  undetermined  date.  Yet.  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  a  more  up  to  date  sys- 
tem with  modern  DDD  equipment  Installed 
would  be  a  more  desirable  product  for  a 
prospective  purchaser  than  one  that  had 
not  been  substantially  Improved  since  the 
late  I950"s,  a  period  In  which  the  rest  of 
the  Industry  has  been  making  substantial 
advances  In  the  area  of  automation. 

The  curious  Air  Force  attitude:  A  curious 
lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force 
Is  apparent  in  much  of  its  dealings  with 
Alaskans  on  this  subject.  Witness  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Air  Force  to  Inform  the  Alaska 
delegation  of  the  decision  to  terminate  fur- 
ther DDD  work,  and  witness  the  letter  which 
Mr.  Harry  Reimer,  this  year's  president  of 
the  Alaska  Telephone  Association,  recently 
received  from  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary- 
Perry  In  response  to  a  request  for  Informa- 
tion about  Air  Force  plans  for  DDD:  "Al- 
though projected  revenues  of  the  ACS  show 
an  Increase,  they  do  not  cover  estimated 
future  costs  for  providing  commercial  serv- 
ice. In  view  of  the  continuing  deficit  Indi- 
cated above.  It  is  not  considered  appropriate 
for  the  Air  Force  to  recommend  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  major  program  for 
capital  Investment  without  a  corresponding 
Increase  in  total  revenues  which  would  off- 
set this  Investment  and  also  eradicate  the 
present  revenue  deficit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
On  this  basis  we  have  not  been  able  to 
justify  programing  DDD  for  Alaska." 

Yet,  members  of  the  Bartlett  team  talking 
with  ACS  people  in  the  field  learned  that  the 
present  operator-staffed  toll  centers  are  about 
filled  to  capacity,  particularly  at  Anchorage. 
Some  delays  getting  long-distance  calls 
through  may  very  well  be  experienced  this 
summer  on  that  account.  Volumes  of  calls 
continue  to  Increase  each  month  above  what 
prevailed  last  year.  The  only  thing  that  will 
enable  more  calls  to  be  handled  efficiently 
and  that  will  permit  a  many-call-generating 
"low,  low  after  8  p.m."  rate  is  DDD.  Thus. 
It  is  only  through  the  installation  of  DDD 
that  there  can  be  any  further  substantir.l 
Increase  in  the  volume  of  ACS  revenues  paid 
into  the  Treasury. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  25,  the  Alaska 
Telephone  Association  called  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  send  persons  with 
appropriate  authority  to  an  Alaska-wide 
meeting  on  the  Air  Force's  plans  for  DDD  In 
Alaska.  The  first  of  May  was  suggested  as 
an  appropriate  date.    (Certainly  the  situation 
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willing    to  go  ahead  now 
stantial  costs  involved. 

Objections  to  this  idea  are 
Include   the  difficulty  of 
votirs  to  approve  bend  issues 
chase  of   equipment   which 
Just  as  well  Install:   the  lack 
for  the  idea  among  the  small 
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install    their    own    serparate 
tions."    one    potential    purchi 
team. 

The  response  of  the  Air  Forc^ 
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DDD.  even  for  only  one-quarte 
able  cost,  until  ACS  returns  a 
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VII.   THE    MroOLE    WEST    SEHVlcq  CO.    REPORT 

Initial   expectations:    From 
Air  Force  contracted  with  the 
Service  Co.  of  Chicago  for  a 
Alaskans  have  been  anxious 
such  a  study  would  disclose, 
from  ACS  appearing  in  Alask  i 
ouggsiited  the  value  of  such  a 
Interested     In     ACS.      However 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  MWSC 
of  1963,  never  was  made  av 
one  outside  the  Air  Force 
LETT  several  times  was  promised 
various  Air  Force  people  with 
his  staff  dealt  In  the  months 
time  the  study  was  completed 
cf  1965.     Yet  requests  were 
acknowledged  or  promises  wer« 

Cold  reality:   Only  after  a 
and  a  personal  visit  to  the 
f.rst  step  In  the  Bartlett  sped 
study  of  ACS  this  spring,  did 
hand  over  a  copy  of  the  much 
report.     And    then    only    with 
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letter  bringing  to  his  attention  ttie  fact 
that  he  should  note  that  the  report  was 
marked  "For  Official  Use  Only." 

The  Middle  West  recommendations:  Aside 
from  th»  balance  sheet  data  set  out  In  part 
ni  of  this  study,  the  MWSC  report  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  Its  recommendations  of  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  ACS  revenues. 
Pour  recommendations  of  general  Interest 
are  mnde.  A  fifth  (to  rai.se  sharply  all  rates 
so  as  to  bring  dollar  volume  up  does  not 
seem  to  take  Into  recount  the  substantial 
reduction  in  amount  of  traffic  that  such 
action  would  obviously  Induce)  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  result  of  very  In- 
telUgent  thinking.  The  general  course  of 
action  in  the  t2lephor'e  industry  in  recent 
years  has  been  that  revenues  have  been  In- 
creased through  reducing  rates  and  auto- 
mation. The  report  contained  no  recom- 
mendations for  replacement  of  operators 
with  automatic  dialing  equipment  or  the 
introdxiction  of  Telex  or  TWX  teletype  equip- 
ment. No  one  has  been  able  to  tell  the  team 
anything  about  the  qualifications  of  Middle 
West  Service  Co.  to  conduct  the  study  that 
they  did.  From  the  emphasis  of  the  study 
it  appeared  to  the  team  that  the  comp.'iny 
v/as  competent  In  the  area  of  telephone  ac- 
counting but  not  especially  familiar  with  the 
operating  end  of  the  telephone  business. 
This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  very  few 
recommendations  for  Improvement  of  reve- 
nues and  decrease  of  expenses  that  appear 
in  the  study. 

Pour,  however,  are  of  interest : 

1.  Existing  contracts  with  connecting  tel- 
ephone companies  should  be  renegotiated 
to  bring  in  more  revenue  per  message  to  ACS 
and  less  to  the  connecting  company. 

The  team  is  not  aware  whether  or  not 
contracts  with  British  Columbia  Telephone 
Co..  Canadian  National  Telephone  Co. 
(owned  by  the  Canadian  Government). 
Western  Union,  the  Alaska  Railroad,  the  Pa- 
cific &  Arctic  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 
(White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad),  and  Al- 
berta Government  Telephones  have  been 
substantially  renegotiated  since  the  report 
was  issued.  However,  renegotiation  with 
A.T.  &  T.  Is  currently  going  on. 

In.  these  negotiations  It  Is  anticipated 
that  some  progress  will  "be  made  in  achieving 
the  result  recommended  by  the  MWSC.  A 
letter  to  Senator  Bartlett  from  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  Ferry  dated  June  21,  1965, 
states  that  "If  these  negotiations,  when 
completed.  Indicate  that  still  lower  rates  are 
In  order,  or  if  our  review  of  the  traffic  pat- 
terns and  associated  revenues  that  develop 
from  the  introduction  of  station-to-station 
and  person-to-person  services  Indicates  that 
an  adjustment  In  the  announced  rates  is 
warranted,  you  may  rest  assured  that  such 
adjustments  will  be  made  in  the  interstate 
rates." 

This  assurance  of  Mr.  Perry  Is  not  a  cat- 
egorical statement  that  any  savings  as  a  re- 
sult of  renegotiation  with  A.T.  &  T.  will  be 
passed  on  to  Alaska  telephone  subscribers. 
However,  from  the  research  and  Interviews 
that  the  team  members  have  conducted.  It 
seems  likely  that  any  savings  will,  in  fact, 
be  passed  on.  At  least  this  Is  the  policy  cf 
those  In  charge  of  ACS  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

2.  ACS  should  enter  upon  a  concerted  pro- 
motional campaign  through  the  medium  of 
advertising. 

A.T.  &  T.  and  Its  associated  Bell  System 
companies  have  spent  considerable  money 
for  magazine,  newspaper,  and  radio  advertis- 
ing in  recent  years.  Particularly  has  this 
been  so  with  respect  to  evening  hours  and 
weekend  service.  The  encouragement  of  this 
service  through  advertising  (and  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  lower  rates  and  automatic 
equipment)  has  substantially  Increased 
AT.  &  T.'s  revenues  from  domestic  telephone 


service.  MWSC  argues  that  ACS  should  do 
the  same. 

ACS  and  the  Air  Force  claim  that  they  are 
prevented  by  law  from  advertising  for  serv- 
^Ices  offered  by  the  Government.  It  lir.s  nevjr 
been  made  clear  to  the  special  team  just 
what  provision  of  the  United  States  Coae  so 
provides.  But  it  Is  clear  that  no  corrective 
legislation  has  been  proposed  by  the  Air 
Force  to  gain  the  authority  which  they  cU.im 
they  do  not  now  have. 

Yet  conversafion  with  ACS  and  Air  Force 
officials  produce  fairly  unanimous  agreement 
with  MWSC  that  advertising  would  sub.stan- 
tially  increase  ACS  revenues. 

3.  ACS  headquarters  should  be  moved  frcm 
Seattle  to  Anchorage.  Everyone  agrees  upon 
the  practicality  of  this  suggestion.  However, 
tiie  Air  Force  has  done  nothing  to  Imple- 
ment It  In  view  of  Its  intention  to  dlspoc:  of 
ACS. 

Not  v.-ithout  some  significance,  when  this 
suggestion  has  been  made  In  the  past,  has 
been  the  over  200  employees  of  ACS  at  Seattle 
who  would  be  put  out  of  work  or  transferred 
to  Anchorage  as  a  consequence  of  any  tr.ir.s- 
fer  of  ACS  headquarters. 

4.  The  development  of  a  true  cost  account- 
Ing  basis  for  ACS  operation. 

As  indicated  in  part  III,  the  actual  costj 
ascrtbable  to  ACS  are  difficult  to  determine. 
MWSC  suggests  that  ACS  be  put  on  a  total 
reimbursable  basis  with  all  services  provided 
by  Government  agencies  paid  for  by  ACS  nnd 
all  services  provided  by  ACS  to  other  agencies 
paid  for  by  them.  Presumably  here  too,  tr.sre 
would  be  involved  some  sort  of  Industrial 
fund  concept  with  the  revenues  of  ACS  beinq 
kept  in  a  revolving  fund  for  use  In  meeting 
Its  expenses.  Such  an  operation,  in  which 
income  and  e;;penses  were  true  figures  v.ou!',! 
perhaps  encourage  more  careful  watching  oi 
expenses  end  more  aggressive  pursuit  of  reve- 
nue on  the  part  of  ACS  personnel. 

Vni.    CL.\SSIFIEO    SERVICE    AND    THE    NEV; 
"REDUCED"    R.ATCS 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  announcement 
of  the  new  person-to-person  and  staticn -te- 
station rates  In  mid-April  of  this  year,  there 
had  been  considerable  pressure  In  Alask;) 
and  elsewhere  for  the  Institution  of  so-called 
classified  service  (separate  statlon-to-stntion 
and  person-to-person  rates  as  opposed  to  the 
single  class  of  service  long  offered  by  ACSi 
to  Alaska.  This  pressure  had  come  from 
A.T.  &  T.'s  announced  position  that  no  re- 
duction In  the  amount  to  ACS  under  its 
cable  and  land  haul  contracts  with  A.T.  &  T. 
could  result  until  classified  service  was  in 
effect. 

Pressure  also  came  from  within  ACS.  The 
Seattle  and  Anchorage  and  Scott  Air  Force 
Base  offices  had  been  trying  to  convince 
Headquarters  USAP  for  some  time  that  an 
Investment  In  DDD  should  be  made  witl.oiit 
further  delay.  It  was  thought  that.  If  cl.  e.-;!- 
fled  service  could  be  Instituted,  with  ru":- 
stantlally  lower  rates  for  station-to-st::tion 
calls,  the  Increase  in  revenue  would  demon- 
strate to  Headquarters  TJSAF  (as  nothir.g 
ACS  had  so  far  been  able  to  come  up  wthi 
the  further  substantial  revenues  that  couM 
be  generated  by  ACS  If  It  were  permitted  to 
Install  DDD  equipment. 

Then,  too,  Alaskans  themselves  had  '.ong 
requested  station-to-station  service  at  Icwcr 
rates.  A  large  number  of  calls  which  had 
been  going  out  to  the  lower  48  States  h:A 
been.  In  effect,  statlon-to-statlon  call--  as 
the  calling  party  had  requested  only  the 
called  number.  Why  could  not  these  calls 
go  out  at  a  lower  rate  than  those  In  wiiicli 
the  callers  asked  for  particular  parties,  a  .ked 
many  Alaskans  In  letters  addressed  to  hoth 
the  ACS  and  the  members  of  the  AlaskA 
congressional  delegation. 

Indications  and  maneuvers:  Early  In 
March,  members  of  the  staff  team  met  v/itli 
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Mr.  Perry  to  dlsctiss  this  subject.  At  that 
meeting  Mr.  Perry  indicated  that  the  Air 
Force  was  working  on  a  classified  rate  struc- 
ture but  that  he  did  not  know  Just  when  It 
vrould  be  approved.  He  did,  however.  Indi- 
cate that,  m  order  to  introduce  It,  It  might 
b?  necessary  to  set  the  new  person-to-person 
rates  at  amounts  higher  (for  the  first  3  min- 
utes) than  those  then  prevailing  for  un- 
classified service. 

Hoping    to    block    such    action,    Senator 
Bartlett  Invited  Mr.  Perry  to  lunch  on  April 


9.  At  that  time  It  was  Impressed  on  Mr. 
Perry  that  It  would  be  most  regrettable  If,  In 
announcing  the  long  awaited  lower  statlon- 
to-statlon  rates,  the  Air  Force  were  to  estab- 
lish, for  person-to-person  service,  even 
higher  rates  than  those  prevailing  under  the 
existing  unclassified  service.  Mr.  Perry 
seemed  to  understand  the  Senator's  advice. 
The  new  rates:  However,  on  April  19,  the 
new  rate  schedule  was  announced.  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  previous  unclassified  service 
rates  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Alaska-Uniled  Slates  rale  schedule 


Mileage 

j 
Rule 

Day 

R;>te 

zono 

Initials  luuiutos 

Kaeh 

S-8» 

P-PJ 

minute 

1        

500  to  999 

fOld 

M.25 
4.60 
6.75 
5.  SO 
a25 

aso 

9.00 
7.50 

6.50 
6.75 
8.00 
8.25 
9.50 
9.00 
10.50 

$1.75 

1,000  to  1,999 

New t 

I.SO 
2.25 

2 

Old 

New 

2,000  to  2,999 

1.80 
2  75 

3 

Old 

3,000  and  over 

New „.. 

2.15 
3.00 

4 

/Old .  .. 

INew ...I 

Z60 

Mileage 

Rate 

Night  and  Sunday 

loiie 

Initial  3  minutes 

Eiich 

S-S> 

p-pi 

minute 

I 

500  to  999 

/Old ^.. 

New 

/Old 

New 

Old 

$4.50 
3.50 
5.25 
4.  SO 
&75 
5.50 
7.50 
6.00 

$4.50 
5.00 
5.25 

6.  ,50 
6.75 
8.00 

7.  .50 
8.50 

$1.50 

2 

1.000  to  1,999 

1.15 
1.75 

t 

2,000  to  2,999 

1.50 
2.25 

3,000  and  over 

New 

1.80 
2  50 

I 

/Old 

[New 

2.00 

Zone 

Relationship  of  new  station 
to  station  to  old  rates » 
(l)erceut) 

Relationship  of  new  person 
to  person  to  old  rates  * 
(percent) 

Day 

Night  and 
Sunday 

Day 

Night  and 
Sunday 

I 

-15 
-20 
-■.'2 
-17 

-22 
-15 
-20 
-20 

-f25 
■fl9 

-fis 

+17 

2 " 

+11 

3 - 

+19 

4 

+15 

+13 

'  Stiition  to  station. 
•Pcrsoii  to  person. 


'  Overall  average  ."statlnn-lo-station  reduction.  —19  percri 
'  Ovcr.iU  uverage  piTsoii-to-itcr^oii  increase  for  basic  3  mil 
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nite?  is  1'^  iHTcciit. 


Alaskans  generally  were  unhanpv  about 
the  new  rates.  What  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  with  such  anticipation  was.  Instead, 
the  subject  of  criticism  throughout  the 
State.  The  official  announcement  was  pretty 
much  m  terms  of  the  new,  less  expensive 
statlon-to-statlon  service.  The  impact  of 
the  higher  person-to-person  rates  was  soft 
pedaled. 

Air  Force  Justification:  The  Air  Force  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  justify  the  new  rates 
by  stating  that  the  average  Interstate  call 
made  over  ACS  long  lines  runs  in  excess  of 
7  minutes  and  that,  under  the  new  rates, 
calls  In  excess  of  6  minutes  benefited  from 
the  new  rates.  In  a  2-day  sampling  of  calls 
made  over  the  system,  they  told  the  team, 
they  had  determined  that  61.5  percent  would 
have  cost  less  under  the  new  schedule;  6.7 
percent  would  have  cost  the  same;  and  31.9 
percent  would  have  cost  more.  Substan- 
tially more  people  would  benefit  from  the 
new  rates  than  would  suffer,  they  told  the 
team. 

Why  person-to-person  rates  were  increased : 
When  the  new  lower  rates  were  protested 
to  Air  Force  officials  In  Washington,  and 
were  discussed  by  team  Investigators  In  the 
field.  Senator  Babtlett  received  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  considerations  which  gov- 
erned the  establishment  of  the  new  rate 
structure:  When  the  pressures  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  classified  service  were  ex- 
plained to  Headquarters  DSAF  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget).  ACS  officials  were  told  that  they 
could  do  whatever  they  wished  with  the  rate 
structure  of  the  telephone  system  serving 
Alaska  as  long  as  that  system  continued  to 
return  to  the  Treasury  the  amount  that  it 
did  In  fiscal  year  1954.  that  is,  $8.9  million. 

With  that  as  their  guide,  ACS  officials 
set  about  constructing  several  alternative 
schedules.  To  these  they  applied  a  variety 
of  factors  Including  estimates  of  revenue  to 
be  generated  using  the  proposed  rates,  stimu- 
lation factors  resulting  from  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  new,  cheaper  station-to-station 
service,  growth  factors  (projections  of  past 
growth) ,  and  projected  payments  to  A.T.  &  T. 
for  land  haul  of  the  additionally  generated 
traffic.  The  schedule  which  produced  no 
loss  to  the  Treasury  and  still  would  permit 
substantial  statlon-to-statlon  service  reduc- 
tions from  the  previous  unclassified  rates 
was  selected  and  approved  by  Headquarters 
USAF.  With  no  advance  notice  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  congressional  delegation,  to  Alaska 
local  utilities  or  to  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  new  rates  were  announced  on  April  19. 
In  the  following  table,  the  break-even 
points  tinder  the  various  rates  are  circled: 


Rate 
tone 


1.... 

2.-.. 
3.... 

4... 


Comparison  of  toll  charges  for  telephone  messages,  Alaska  to  United  Stales,  old  and  new  rates 
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From  500  to  1,(X»  Csoutheastern  Alaska  to 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho). 

From  1,000  to  2,000  (southeastern  Alaska  to 
Western  United  States)  (Central  Alaska 
to  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho). 

From  ■2.m)  to  3.000  (soutlioastem  Ala-ska  to 
Midwestern  and  Eastern  United  States) 
(central  Alaska  to  Western  and  Midwestern 
United  States)  (western  Alaska  to  Washing- 
ton, Oregon.  Idalio). 

3,()00  and  over  (central  Alaska  to  Eanern 
United  States)  (western  Alaska  to  Mid- 
wesU^rn  and  Eastern  United  States)  _ 


Old  or  new 


Old.... 

New  periion  to  person.. 
New  station  to  station. 

Old 

New  person  to  person.. 
New  station  to  station. 

Old 

New  person  to  person.. 
New  station  to  station. 


Old 

New  perwn  to  person... 
New  station  to  station. . 


Toll  charge 


Day  (minutes) 


$5.25 
6.50 
150 
R75 
8.00 
5.50 
8.25 
9.50 
6.50 


9.00 

10.  .SO 

7.50 


$7.00 
8.00 
600 
9.00 
9.80 
7.30 
11.00 
11.65 
8.C5 


12.00 
13.00 
10.00 


$8.75 

9.  so 

7.50 

11.25 

11.60 

9.10 

13.75 

13.80 

10.80 


15.00 
1,5.50 
12.50 


$10.50 
11.00 
9.00 
13.50 
13.40 
ia90 
16.50 
15.95 
12.95 


18.00 
18.00 
15.00 


$12.25 
12.50 
10.50 
15.75 
15.20 
12.70 
19.25 
18.10 
15.10 


21.00 
20.50 
17.50 


$14.00 
1100 
IZOO 
18.00 
17.00 
1150 
22.00 
20.25 
17.25 


2100 
23.00 
20.00 


Night  and  Sunday  (minutes) 


$150 
5.00 
3.  SO 
5.25 
6.  SO 
ISO 
a  75 
8.00 
6.50 


7.50 
8.50 
6.00 


$6.00 
6  15 
165 
7.00 
8.00 
&00 
9.00 
9.80 
7.30 


10.00 
10.  ,50 
8.00 


$7.50 
7.30 
S.80 
8.75 
B.50 
7.  SO 
11.25 
11.60 
9.10 


12.50 
12.  .50 
10.00 


$9.00 

8.45 

6  95 

10.50 

11.00 

9.00 

13.50 

13.40 

laoo 


15.00 
1150 
12.00 


$iaso 

9. 60 
8.10 
12.25 
1Z50 
10.50 
15.75 
15.20 
12.70 


17.50 
16.50 
1100 


$12.00 
10.75 
a  25 
1100 

lino 

12.00 
IS.  00 
17.00 
1150 


20.00 
18.  ,50 
16.00 


vil!  i?  Observations:  Applying  hindsight.  In  new  statlon-to-staUon  rates  Initially  be  es- 

view  Of  the  Intense  Alaskan  public  reaction  tabllshed  at  just  slightly  lower  than  person- 

on»  .^  ^^^J^^'  "  '"'"'**  ^^^  **»**  =°™e-  to-person  rates.    The  Ideal  here  would  be  a 

m  ACS  would  have  suggested  that  the  new  staUon-to-statlon  rate  that  would  stlm- 
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ulate  enough  extra  revenue  to  restore  to  the 
Treasury  that  lost  through  the  lower  statlon- 
to-statlon  rate  attracting  away  a  certain  pro- 
portion  of   person-to-person   calls. 
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In  defense  of  ACS,  It  can 
new  rates  come  relatively 
mating     those     prevailing 
Hawaii.    Yet  it  should  be 
is  considerably  farther  away 
mainland  than  is  Alaska 

Regardless  of  the  way  it 
the  Job  of  establishing 
been  accomplished.     In  thes  ; 
or  no  improvements  in  ACS. 
accomplishment  for  the  lowfr 
personnel  who  have  had  to 
tablished    Headquarters 
of  Defense — Bureau  of  the 
that   nothing  should   be 
ACS's  pending  sale. 

Then,  too,  we  are  told  tha 
when   sitting  with  timer  in 
pressed  with  how  quickly 
course  of  a  telephone 
opinion     of     the     team     the 
to      31.9    .percent     figures 
tion   of   ACS   is   probably   an 
At  the  same  time  it  should 
in  all  probability,  most  of  th  ■ 
61.1  percent  group  were 
men  and  government  agenci^ 
those  calls  were  probably  maqe 
ness  hours.     While  of  the  31 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
portion  were  placed  by 
sonal  reasons  and  that  many 
were  particular  about  how 
and  how  much  it  was  going 
fortunately,  the  statistics 
down  into  btisiness  hour 
categories. 

Prospects  for  further  rate 
discussing  the  new  rate 
policies  governing  it  with 
tary    of    Defense    Robert 
learned  that,  in  approving  the 
establishing  the  criteria  whlcji 
ern.  the  Department  of 
the   Air   Force   that,    should 
produce  revenues  in  excess 
were  produced  under  the  rate 
Isting  in  fiscal  year  1964,  it 
to    any    such    savings    being 
Alaskans  in  the  form  of  lowet 
In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Senator  Bartlett  has  expresse( 
the  Secretary  will  take  care  t( 
revenues  under  the  new  rate 
watched  and  that  any 
over  those  prevailing  last  yea 
to  Alaskans. 
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IX.    PROBLEMS,    ATrrrUDES, 
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The  Comptroller  General's 
cable  contract:  In  May  1965 
General  issued  a  report  on 
Port  Angeles  submarine  cable 
tween  ACS  and  AT.  &  T.     It 
Army  negotiators  of  the  contract 
period    January    1959-June 
ing  caused  the  Government  a 
$445-.000. 

The  report   indicates  that 
AT.  &  T.  notified  ACS  that 
installation   .  of      direct      dia 
throughout  its  stateside  systei  n 
duce  considerable  savings  wbi(yi 
to  share  with  ACS.    A.T.  &  T. 
ACS  and  A.T.   &  T.  begin  a 
contract  and  the  traffic  carriec 
with   the  final  agreement  to 
to  January  1959.     However, 
renegotiated   agreement  was 
there  was  no  provision  for 
provisions.     The   Comptroller 
eludes  that  "the  loss  of  revenu  s 
ernment  is  basically  attributable 
ure  of  Army  officials  adequa 
available  information  in 
tions  with  the  company."     He 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
recover  from  AT.  &  T.  the  lost 

Teletype  rates  and  service : 
many  teletype  lines  leased 
throughout  the  State.     The 
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such  service  are  lease  of  a  complete  line 
for  a  more  or  less  continuous  period  of  time. 
There  is  no  sharing  of  lines  nor  Is  Telex  or 
TWX  service  available.  The  latter  two  serv- 
ices (Telex  is  Western  Union's  version;  TWX 
is  the  telephone  Industry's  version)  conalst 
of  small,  attractive  teletype  keyboards  with 
telephone  dials  on  their  sides,  located  in  the 
customers'  offices  and  connected  to  local  tele- 
phone systems.  Customers  have  -directories 
listing  the  numbers  of  all  others  having  simi- 
lar systems.  Through  this  system,  a  cus- 
tomer dials  the  station  he  wants  to  call  and 
pays  for  the  service  only  during  the  period  of 
time  a  circuit  is  in  use.  Installation  of  such 
equipment  in  Alaska  would,  the  team  has 
been  informed,  reduce  the  cost  of  teletype 
service  to  customers  who  now  have  leased 
lines  as  much  as  90  percent.  In  addition,  it 
would  generate  a  good  many  new  customers. 
From  a  variety  of  sources  have  come  ac- 
counts of  ACS  policy  with  respect  to  tele- 
type service  offered  Alaskan  businessmen. 
One  recently  wrote  from  Kodlak  of  a  series 
of  discussions  with  ACS  and  Western  Union 
about  the  possibility  of  putting  in  teletype 
service  to  Seattle.  "It  turns  out,"  the  writer 
states,  "that  we,  in  Alaska,  are  not  allowed 
to  share  a  line  to  Seattle.  A  one-party  line 
is  prohibitive  in  cost.  The  yearly  rate, 
quoted  for  a  comparable  distance  in  the 
South  48  is  equivalent  to  what  we  would 
pay  for  1  month.  It  seems  that  the  reason 
for  not  allowing  a  co-op  line  is  that  the  de- 
mand would  be  so  great  that  ACS  lines 
would  all  be  used  up.  To  me  this  Is  rank 
discrimination  against  Alaska." 

Another,  an  Anchorage  business,  with 
offices  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  writes: 
"Recently  the  FCC  required  the  telephone 
long-lines  system  to  furnish  teletype  service 
on  a  24-hour  basis  each  day  of  the  year.  The 
increase  in  cost  was  modest.  We  now  oper- 
ate five  stations  in  New  York  State  with  a 
through  line  to  Seattle.  This  system  cost  less 
than  $1,700  last  month.  The  Alaska  com- 
munication system's  charge  for  one  station 
in  Anchorage  with  a  pickup  relay  in  Seattle 
Is  about  $1,400  for  8  hours,  5  days  a  week. 
The  difference  in  cost  and  extent' of  service 
seems  quite  marked  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Seattle  and  Anchorage  are  only  1,450  miles 
apart." 

From  ACS  personnel  In  Alaska  team  mem- 
bers learned  that  several  requests  for  au- 
thority to  institute  Telex  or  TWX  on  an 
experimental,  pilot  project  basis  have  been 
made.  As  in  the  case  of  DDD,  they  have 
been  rejected  at  Pentagon  level.  In  support 
of  their  request,  lower  level  ACS  personnel 
cited  the  experiment  recently  conducted  at 
Whitehorse,  Canada,  a  community  of  2,000 
to  3,000.  In  which  Telex  or  TWX  was  In- 
stalled with  little  or  no  publicity.  In  a  very 
short  time  there  were  over  100  consoles  in- 
stalled. Presumably,  the  Installation  of  such 
equipment  in  Alaska  would  produce  similar 
results. 

ACS  personnel  morale :  As  Indicated  earlier 
Air  Force  personnel  policy,  as  applied  to  ACS 
civilian  personnel  Inherited  from  the  Army, 
has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  discord 
within  the  organization.  That  this  is  not 
the  creation  of  overactive  imaginations  of 
the  affected  personnel  Is  confirmed  by  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Inspector  General's  In- 
spection of  ACS  referred  to  earlier.  That  re- 
port stated  that: 

"Irreparable  harm  is  being  caused  by  the 
snipping  away  at  the  civilian  grade  structure 
by  the  USAF  team.  Because  of  the  sys- 
tematic piecemeal  downgrading  of  positions, 
employees  are  resigning  and  or  retiring 
rather  than  live  with  the  fear  of  not  know- 
ing from  day  to  day  Just  when  their  turn 
will  come. 

"A  one-time  review  (and  any  resulting 
classification)  of  all  positions  would  have 
much  less  effect  than  the  present  practice." 

The  team  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
state  of  personnel  dissatisfaction  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  Air  Force  persists  in  lt« 


attempt  to  reshape  ACS  Into  Just  another 
Air  Force  communications  group  with  the 
same  grades,  staff,  and  organization.  Prom 
what  the  team  could  learn  it  appeared  ihat 
present  ACS  policy  was  resulting  in  a  con- 
tinuous departure  of  qualified  civilian  per- 
sonnel from  the  organization  and  replace- 
ment of  them  with  military  troops  on  3-year 
assignments.  The  effect,  over  the  long  run 
cannot  but  be  a  distressing  detorioration  of 
the  entire  civilian  communication  sy.stem 
serving  Alaska.  As  Indicated  earlier,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  that  result  will  be  foreseen  by 
the  Air  Force  and  will  be  avoided  through 
putting  the  operation  of  ACS  up  for  bid 
among  civilian  contractors. 

Projected  Alaska-wide  telephone  DDD  con- 
ference: Mr.  Harry  Reimer,  president  of  the 
Alaska  Telephone  Association,  the  trade  or- 
ganization of  Alaska's  municipally  and  pr:- 
vately  owned  local  telephone  companies.  tliLs 
spring  requested  a  meeting  between  members 
of  the  association  and  top  level  Air  Force 
personnel  to  determine  the  future  of  DDD  in 
Alaska.  It  was  asked  that  the  Air  Force  be 
prepared  to  discuss  Its  plans  for  DDD,  timing 
of  the  Installation  of  equipment,  fitiancing 
and  the  like.  Such  a  meeting  was  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  In  order  for  local  com- 
panies to  program  their  own  equipment 
financing. 

It  Is  now  contemplated  that  this  meeting 
will  occur  on  August  19,  1965.  Air  Force 
officials  have  promised  that  the  meeting  will 
be  as  productive  as  they  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing It.  Rather  than  standard  briefings 
with  prearranged  tests  and  formal  slides, 
there  will  be  off-the-record  informal  discus- 
sions covering  Air  Force  plans  for  ACS  in  as 
much  detail  as  possible. 

Air  Force  officials  will  disclose  plans  for 
sale  of  ACS  In  the  event  of  congressional 
passage  of  sales  legislation  Including  prospec- 
tive purchasers,  the  future  role  of  local  phone 
companies,  and  submission  of  the  new  pur- 
chaser to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  the  Alaska 
Public  Service  Commission.  In  addition  the 
Air  Force  will  discuss  plans  for  interim  leas- 
ing of  the  long  distance  communication  sys- 
tem pending  passage  of  sales  legislation,  for 
it  now  appears  that  Air  Force  thinking  is 
leaning  heavily  toward  leasing  the  system 
pending  sale.  Finally,  Air  Force  officials  have 
stated  that  they  will  try  to  answer  as  candid- 
ly as  possible  any  questions  presented  by 
Interested  members  of  the  Alaskan  telephone 
Industry.  It  Is  hoped  that  agenda  covering 
most  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  can  be 
exchanged  ahead  of  time  so  that  all  parties 
to  the  conference  will  be  adequately  pre- 
pared. 

Distribution  of  Information  to  local  com- 
panies: While  Investigating  in  Alaska,  the 
team  was  given  several  copies  of  monthly  and 
semiannual  reports  of  ACS  documenting  In 
some  detail  the  amount  of  revenue  and  traffic 
flowing  over  the  ACS  system.  This  material 
was  not  marked  "Confidential"  or  even  "For 
official  use  only."  It  was,  therefore,  discussed 
with  some  of  the  local  telephone  managers 
with  whom  the  team  talked.  They  were 
curious  about  the  reports  and  Interested  in 
their  contents.  They  claimed  that  these  re- 
ports had  always  been  kept  confidential  by 
ACS  and  denied  to  Alaska's  local  companies. 
ACS,  when  asked  about  this  policy,  stated 
that  the  reports  contained  Information  on 
volume  of  traffic  and  revenues  which  some 
companies  would  not  want  other  companies 
to  know.  Yet  there  was  no  statement  that 
the  Alaska  Telephone  Association  had  ever 
been  consulted  on  what  the  proper  policy 
should  be  here. 

ACS  is  a  public  agency;  Its  reports  are 
not  marked  confidential  or  private  or  secret. 
They  are  available  to  any  Government  official 
who  asks  to  see  them.  It  would  seem  that, 
if  the  membership  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  would  like 
to  have  the  figures  contained  in  the  regular 
reports  made  available  to  It.  ASC  should 
comply. 
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The  team  observed  a  distressing  lack  of 
understanding  between  ACS  officials  and 
officials  of  Alaska's  locaJ  telephone  com- 
panies. Neither  seems  to  have  made  much 
effort  to  understand  the  problems  of  the 
other.  The  exchange  of  the  sort  of  Infor- 
m.-Mioa  that  Is  contained  In  Headquaters 
hCi's  regular  reports  might  go  far  to  improve 
'tV-is  relationship. 

PoiSible  regulation  by  FCC:  One  of  the 
unique  features  of  ACS  is  the  fact  that'  It 
is'  r.ot  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Ffldiral  Communications  Commission.  Over 
t'.ic  years  there  have  been  repeated  requests 
bj-  AUiskans  for  the  FCC  to  "do  something" 
cbout  getting  lower  phone  rates.  The  FCC 
has  Invariably  responded  that  Its  authority 
ends  with  Jurisdiction  over  what  A.T.  &  T. 
and  General  Telephone  Co.  charge  for  state- 
side and  Canadian  carriage  of  messages 
originating  In  Alaska. 

A  possible  solution  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems presently  plaguing  Alaskans  In  their 
relationship  with  ACS  would  be  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  legislation  extending  FCC 
jurisdiction  over  the  conunercial  communi- 
cations service  operated  by  the  Air  Force  In 
Alaska.  There  Is  some  support  for  the 
opinion  of  the  team  that  the  FCC  would  not 
object  to  such  an  addition  to  Its  jurisdiction. 
The  MWSC  report  gave  collateral  support 
to  this  proposal  by  recommending  that  ACS 
begin  keeping  its  accounts  in  the  manner 
approved  by  the  FCC  for  private  communi- 
cations organizations. 

ACS  competition:  One  relationship  that 
has  existed  between  the  FCC  and  ACS  has 
been  the  consistent  practice  of  ACS  over  the 
years  of  Intervening  with  the  FCC  to  block 
every  request  ever  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  any  communications  network  In 
competition  with  ACS.  Thus,  while  not 
regulated  Itself  by  FCC,  ACS  has  used  Its 
influence  as  a  Government  agency  to  create 
and  develop  a  total  monopoly  of  intra- 
Alaska  and  Inter-Alaska  long-distance  com- 
munication. Any  attempts  by  enterprising 
Alaskans  to  contruct  a  system  that  would 
provide  service  at  lower  rates  than  those 
charged  by  ACS  have  always  been  effectively 
blocked.  So,  also,  all  too  often,  have  been 
requests  by  local  companies  to  Interconnect 
with  ACS  facilities.  Any  time  that  a  local 
company  might  look  as  though  It  was  in 
some  way  going  to  compete  with  ACS  Its 
application  for  Interconnection  to  some  part 
of  the  ACS  operated  or  controlled  system  has 
been  refused  or  unreasonably  delayed. 

In  the  meeting  that  team  members  had 
with  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Moot 
recently,  this  longtime  ACS  policy  was  dis- 
cussed. The  team  was  told  that  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  reconunended  to  the  Air 
Force  that  It  no  longer  object  to  or  block 
applications  for  permits  to  construct  or  op- 
erate service  in  competition  with  ACS. 

British  Columbia  Telephone  Co.'s  tropo 
route  to  Port  Angeles  and  competition  with 
AT.  &  T.'s  cable:  From  the  south  end  of 
Annette  Island  a  combination  tropospherlc 
scatter  system  and  microwave  system  Is  op- 
erated by  British  Columbia  Telephone  Co. 
The  Air  Force  uses  this  system  to  carry  Its 
Alaska  tropo  signals  south  from  Annette 
Island. 

For  years  British  Columbia  Telephone  has 
been  trying  to  get  ACS  to  use  Its  facilities 
to  carry  part  of  the  commercial  traffic  going 
south  from  Annette:  British  Columbia  Tele- 
phone tells  the  team  that  the  Air  Force  has 
a  thrce-prlorlty  system  for  sending  messages 
£outh  from  Alaska.  First,  Is  the  coastal  tropo 
rnd  A.T.  &  T.  cable  network,  second  Is  the 
Canadian  National  Telegraph  microwave 
route  down  the  Alaska  Highway;  and  third 
is  the  coastal  tropo  or  Tok-Whltehouse-Skag- 
way-to-KetLhikan  route  to  Ketchikan  and 
thence  via  the  British  Columbia  Telephone 
route  south.  The  volume  of  traffic  Is  such 
that   relatively   little    travels    through    the 


British  Columbia  Telephone  circuits.  Over 
the  circuits  operated  by  British  Columbia 
Telephone,  however,  do  travel  some  leased 
line  teletype  traffic. 

By  the  end  of  this  siunmer  British  Colum- 
bia Telephone  will  have  completed  a  linkup 
at  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  which,  through  a 
contract  negotiated  with  A.T.  &  T.,  will  per- 
mit carriage  of  messages  from  Ketchikan 
south  to  Port  Angeles  and  thence  to  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  This  service  will  be  In 
direct  competition  with  the  A.T.  &  T.  sub- 
marine cable.  British  Columbia  Telephone 
claims  that  this  new  service.  If  utilized  by 
ACS,  will  cost  considerably  less  than  what 
ACS  is  paying  A.T.  &  T.  for  transmission  of 
calls  over  the  cable. 

Tiie  fr.ct  of  the  existence  of  this  competing 
service  Is  presently  being  utilized  by  ACS  ne- 
gotiators In  its  discussions  with  A.T.  &  T. 
over  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to  ACS  of  mes- 
sages carried  over  the  submarine  cable.  At 
present  the  contract  between  ACS  and 
A.T.  &  T.  provides  that  all  messages  to  and 
from  Alaska  travel  over  the  submarine  cable 
whenever  possible.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
this  clause  will  be  deleted  from  the  new 
agreement  between  ACS  and  A.T.  &  T. 

As  for  reduction  in  cable  carriage  rates 
charged  ACS,  there  Is  less  hope  that  these 
will  be  reduced  despite  statements  to  the 
contrary  made  to  Senator  Bahtlett  by  an 
A.T.  &  T.  representative  at  the  time  of  the 
annoiuicement  of  classified  service  to 
Alaska.  At  that  time  A.T.  &  T.  stated  that  It 
was  surprised  by  the  sudden  announcement 
by  ACS  of  the  new  rates  while  negotiations 
covering  the  new  cable  contract  were  still 
going  on.  "We  had  planned  to  agree  to  rates 
which  would  bring  the  classified  rates  an- 
nounced by  ACS  down  some  20  to  30  per- 
cent," stated  A.T.  &  T.  at  that  time.  "We 
don't  understand  why  the  Air  Force  went 
ahead  in  this  one-sided  way."  Apparently 
this  position  has  now  been  retreated  from. 

Restraining  ACS  negotiators  In  their  dis- 
cussions with  A.T.  &  T.  is  a  provision  In  the 
existing  agreement  that  requires  1  year's  no- 
tice prior  to  cancellation.  Thus,  ACS  is  pre- 
vented at  this  time  from  canceling  the  con- 
tract outright  and  dealing  henceforth  with 
British  Colimibla  Telephone.  However,  the 
threat  to  do  so  next  year  may  be  of  some  help 
in  the  on-going  negotiations. 

A.T.  &  T.'s  attitude  toward  Alaska: 
A.T.  &  T.  officials,  In  talking  with  the  team, 
made  clear  that  they  regard  Alaska  as  es- 
sentially a  military  and  Government  sup- 
ported economy  that  has  potential  "as  long 
as  the  Government  doesn't  pull  out."  The 
State's  high  labor  costs  and  high  taxes  were 
alluded  to  as  not  being  particularly  Inviting 
prospects  for  A.T.  &  T.  Investment  In  Alaska.' 
It  seemed  to  the  team  that  this  sort  of  think- 
ing, together  with  the  treatment  of  Alaska 
within  the  organization  of  A.T.  &  T.  as  under 
the  "foreign  division."  results  In  a  rather 
pessimistic  overall  appraisal  of  Alaska  by 
A.T.  &  T. 

Air  Force  cooperation  In  leasing  circuits 
to  prospective  purchaser:  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  most  marketable  portions  of  the 
ACS  system  are  the  four  toll  centers,  the 
open  wire  and  cable  lines  connecting  them 
and  the  contract  rights  with  the  various  con- 
necting carriers.  Except  for  messages  from 
the  areas  adjacent  to  these  facilities  (pri- 
marily the  larger  cities  of  the  State)  most 
messages  travel  to  the  toll  centers  over  the 
"White  Alice"  network  of  microwave  and 
tropospherlc  scatter  installations.  It  is  un- 
likely that  many  of  these  expensive-to-maln- 
taln  Installations  will  be  desired  lor  pur- 
chase by  any  prospective  bidder. 

As  a  result  adequate  arrangements  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  Air  Force  to  continue 
to  provide  "the  bush"  with  the  blgh-quallty 
service  It  presently  Is  receiving  from  ACS. 
Whether  this  Is  done  by  ACS  continuing  In 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  administering 


a  subsidized  service  over  White  Alice  chan- 
nels from  distance  areas  such  as  Nome, 
Dillingham,  Kotzebue,  Unalakleet,  Barrow 
into  the  privately  owned  toll  centers,  or 
whether  it  Is  done  by  leasing  some  White 
Alice  circuits  at  reasonable  rates  to  the  pri- 
vate long  lines  operator  remains  a  subject  to 
be  explored  at  the  forthcoming  hearings  and 
In  subsequent  sales  negotiations  between  the 
Air  Fores  and  the  successful  bidder. 

In  exploring  this  subject  with  Air  Force 
personnel  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base  the  team 
learned  that  there  are  precedents  existing  for 
leasing  to  private  individual  channels  over 
Government-owned  communications  facili- 
ties. In  exploring  this  subject  with  Defense 
Communications  Agency  people  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, It  did  not  seem  to  them  that  there 
would  be  any  problem  about  working  out 
suitable  leasing  of  channels  over  the  While 
Alice  network  should  a  commercial  long  lines 
operator  desire  channels  and  should  there  be 
surplus  channels  available. 

The  long  way  round  from  British  Columbia 
to  Ketchikan:  The  growth  of  commercial 
traffic  and  communication  between  British 
Columbia  and  southeastern  Alaska  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Alaska  I-erry 
System  has  resulted  in  a  phone  problem 
v/hich  is  yet  wisolved.  At  a  recent  joint 
meeting  of  the  southeastern  Alaska  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Chambers  of  Commerce,  one 
subject  of  a  resolution  was  the  inferior  qual- 
ity of  telephone  communication  between 
western  British  Columbia  communities  and 
the  communities  of  Eoutheastern  Alaska.  Al- 
though message  traffic  from  Alaska  to  Canada 
pretty  much  travels  over  the  shortest  route 
available,  traffic  from  Canada  to  southeast- 
ern Alaska  travels  by  a  quite  round  about 
route  through  Whitehorse,  to  Anchorage  and 
back  down  the  coastal  tropo  network  to 
southeastern. 

More  recently  this  problem  v.'as  the  sub- 
ject of  communication  between  the  Peters- 
burg, Alaska,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
ACS  headquarters  in  Seattle.  In  replying. 
ACS  commander  Lt.  Col.  Alexander  Alvarado 
explained  that  "the  method  of  routing  Cana- 
dian originated  telephone  calls  rests  with  the 
governing  Canadian  agency  and,  in  practice, 
it  usually  results  in  using  the  originating 
country's  carrier  facilities  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent." However,  he  pointed  out,  "in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Canadian  carriers  involved,  im- 
proved direct  dial  trunks  were  placed  in 
service  May  28,  1964,  between  Edmonton  and 
Anchorage,  which  eliminated  manual  switch- 
ing required  at  Whitehorse  on  a  majority  of 
calls.  This  trunk  group  will  probably  be  ex- 
panded during  the  month  of  July  to  handle 
Increased  offerings.  I  understand  inforiSally 
that  the  Canadian  carriers  plan  to  eliminate 
the  Edmonton  manual  switchboard  opera- 
tions on  July  18,  and  allow  originating  oper- 
ators in  Canada  to  dial  calls  directly  through 
Edmonton  to  Alaska."  Should  Canadian  car- 
riers request  further  route  changes  that  In- 
volve ACS,  Colonel  Alvarado  promises  the  co- 
operation of  ACS  stating  that  he  has  long 
been  Interested  In  Improving  the  routing  of 
Canadian  originated  telephone  traffic.  As 
for  the  volume  of  calls  which  are  presently 
Involved  In  the  specific  compaint  of  the 
Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  states 
that  "a  review  of  6  months'  traffic  exchanged 
directly  with  Canada  over  the  existing  route 
Indicates  that  only  25  out  of  over  3,000  calls 
were  originated  at  Terrace  and  Kltlmat  (the 
towns  specifically  mentioned  in  the  chamber 
of  commerce's  letter  to  ACS)  to  southeastern 
Alaska." 

Further  study  of  ACS  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office :  In  discussing  its  recent  sub- 
marine cable  report  with  appropriate  officials 
of  the  General  Accovmtlng  Office,  team  mem- 
bers learned  that  two  additional  sttidles  of 
ACS  are  presently  In  progress. 

The  Alaska  Highway  Route  .B:  One  con- 
cerns the  negotiation  and  operation  of  the 
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Canadian  National  Telegraph 
tern  down  the  Alaska  Highi  ray 
work  was  constructed  as  as 
the  coastal  tropo  route  for 
data  from  dew  line  stations 
station  at  Clear.  Alaska,  ^ts 
tion  is  "route  B,"  route  A 
tropo  network. 

Route  B  includes  Air  Pore 
wave  stations  to  the  Canadian 
nadian  National  Telegraph  ( 
Canada  National  Railroad,  ai 
ity   of   the   Canadian 
microwave  from  the  border  t< 
Alberta,  and  Alberta  Teleph  )ne 
wave  to  A.T.  &  T.  facilities 
Mont.    The  Canadian  portloi 
was  constructed  under  a  194' 
45(633 »-100t.  revised  in  1961 
payments  over  a  15-year  perio  i 
fifteenth  of  the  cost  of 
plus    interest    charges    of    9 
maintenance,  operation  and 
costs  of  11.5  percent.    It  is 
situation    surrounding    its 
terms  and  their  reasonablene^ 
Is  in  the  process  of  studyir  g 
considered  is  a  comparison 
of  message   traffic   over   this 
posed  to  the  cost  over  the 
and  the  sxibmarine  cable! 
Cost  and  use  study  of 
Another  GAO  study  is  beini 
volume  of  traffic  and  the  cojt 
passing  over  the  A.T.  &  T, 
cable.    These  factors  are 
prior  to  each  renegotation  of 
tract.    However,  the  GAO  s 
apply  some  outside  standarc^ 
data.    This  report,  should  be 
value    to    whoever    is    the 
Alaska  long  lines  system  at 
Is  completed. 

13.  Autovon.  Autodin.  and 
There  are  presently  under 
worldwide  Defense  Departmcr 
tion  systems.    Both  are  opern  ted 
Force.     One.   for  the  transm 
communications,   is  called 
network   (Autovon);   the  oth4r 
change  of  computer  data  anf>ng 
Is    designated    automatic 
(Autodin).     Through   these 
systems  the  Defense  Department 
flung  operations. 

In  Alaska,   Autovon   incUidfes 
DDD  installation  at  the  Necklj  sen 
station.    This  DDD  equipment 
switches  all  intra-Defense 
entering  and  leaving  Alaska 
military   base   telephone 
matically  linked  with  nearby 
munity  systems,  it  appears  th 
for  anyone  having  access  to 
anyone  in  a  community  whose 
is  Integrated  with  that  of  a 
base. 

That  this  Is  done  with 
and     from     Alaska     thereby 
A.T.  &  T.  stateside   indepen^nt 
companies,    ACS    and    local 
companies   is   the   source   of 
throughout  the  telephone 
telephone  company  manager 
reel    off    a    series   of    incident ; 
come   to   his  or   her   attentiofi 
quently  this  occurs  through 
an  unfamiliar  accent  and  perl 
"cat  that  swallowed  a  canary 
dialing    local    Alaska 
number.    One  Alaska  manager 
exactly  how  a  call  could  be  pi  iced 
Alaska   phone    to   anyplace    i; 
States  or  abroad  through  dia 
combination  of  ntimbers. 

Another  Alaska  manager  told 
it  Is  standard  policy  on  the 
sites  to  allow  the  men  stationed 
free  calls  a  month  each  over  th 
tem.     This  practice,   if  true, 
local  Alaska  phone  company 
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enues. If.  as  some  people  told  the  team, 
there  is  considerable  use  of  Autovon  by  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  other  than  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  for  Department  of 
Defense  employees  for  non-Defense  Depart- 
ment purposes,  it  may  very  well  be  that  the 
"equivalent  value  of  government  calls"  fig- 
ures used  by  ACS  In  computing  its  "rev- 
enues" shouM  be  Increased  appreciably.  In 
the  rest  of  the  States  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment leases  circuits  from  A.T.  &  T.  for  full 
time  control  by  its  various  agencies.  In 
Alaska,  telephone  service  is  provided  free  to 
Government  agencies.  However,  records  of 
telephone  volume  are  kept  and  an  "equiva- 
lent value"  is  used  by  ACS  in  making  vip 
its  annual  balance  sheets.  Conceivably  this 
procedure  is  being  circumvented  to  the  ex- 
tent that  ACS  is  a  lot  closer  to  "breaking 
even"  than  presently  appears  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  Air  Force  to  exercise  prop- 
er control  over  access  to  Autovon. 

ACS  day-to-day  operational  policy:  Al- 
though the  technical  quality  of  the  com- 
munication service  provided  by  ACS  is  gen- 
erally (except  in  the  case  of  Sitka)  rated  as 
good  by  the  communities  and  local  phone 
com|>anles  using  it.  a  certain  inflexibility  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  organization  seems 
to  influence  many  aspects  of  day-to-day  op- 
erations. 

In  part,  this  inflexibility  can  perhaps  be 
traced  to  the  attempt  by  the  Air  Force  to 
force  ACS  into  an  Air  Force  communications 
group  mold.  Thus,  each  ACS  station  must 
maintain  a  complete  set  of  Air  Force  regu- 
lations— consisting  of  several  fat  looseleaf 
volumes — although  most  of  the  regulations 
have  no  relevance  to  ACS.  Operations  and 
organization  mu.-t  be  as  much  like  those  of 
the  usual  Air  Force  communications  group, 
with  a  minimal  regard  for  how  appropriate 
or  Inappropriate  this  may  be.  Noticeable  in 
the  system  also  Is  the  lack  of  authority 
delegated  by  higher  commands  to  local 
levels.  It  was  reported  to  the  team  that,  in 
at  least  one  case.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force  (Pentagon)  ap- 
proval prior  to  cutting  off  the  service  of  a 
single  delinquent  rural  subscriber  who  had 
been  given  every  consideration  prior  to  the 
decision  to  cut  off  his  service.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  attributed  to  supersensitivity  on  the 
part  of  a  once  burned,  twice  careful  Air 
Force.  But  the  final  effect  Is  to  make  less 
effective  and  less  responsive  the  operation 
of  ACS  at  the  local  level. 

In  part,  too,  the  attitude  can  be  traced  ■ 
to  the  fact  that  headquarters  ACS  is  located 
in  Seattle  rather  than  Alaska  with  policy 
shaping  personnel  making  only  occasional 
visits  to  the  State.  Thus,  local  telephone 
companies  complain  that  ACS  is  unreason- 
able in  negotiating  Individual  cases  of  jaad 
service  or  mlsbilled  toll  calls;  that  it  accepts 
no  responsibility  for  bad  debts  or  customer 
complaints  concerning  errors  in  charging 
toll  calls,  that  It  refuses  to  acknowledge  that 
its  operators  are  capable  of  making  errors 
In  the  hundreds  of  toll  slips  they  fill  In  each 
month;  that.  In  negotiating  the  "split"  on 
toll  charges  with  local  companies  there  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  ACS  to  play  off 
one  local  company  against  another  by  not 
publicizing  the  size  of  the  splits  that  It  gives 
other  companies;  that  there  has  been  estab- 
lished no  appeal  procedures  from  decisions 
of  local  ACS  personnel  In  these  matters  such 
as  exists  for  companies  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
that.  In  the  case  of  new  rate  or  service  de- 
velopments there  Is  no  attempt  to  brief  local 
telephone  companies  prior  to  public  an- 
nouncement nor  any  attempt  to  help  local 
telephone  companies  educate  their  custom- 
ers concerning  new  developments.  On  this 
last  criticism,  the  team  was  told  that,  in 
connection  with  the  announcement  last  year 
of  classified  Intrastate  toll  rates,  literature 
explaining  the  bills  was  not  received  until 
some  3  months  after  the  new  rates  went  Into 
effect. 


Finally,  there  is  levelled  at  ACS  the  crit- 
icism that  there  is  no  imagination  applied 
to  rate  making.  It  was  stated  to  the  team 
that  the  highly  publicized  "new  low  rat«s' 
for  station-to-station  calls  will  do  little  to 
attract  customers  from  the  great  untapped 
reservoir  of  Alaska  telephone  customers, 
those  who  would  make  great  numbers  of 
calls  if  they  could  call  for  short  periods  of 
time  at  extremely  low  rates.  This  approach 
has  been  tried  by  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  state- 
side independents  with  their  "$l  for  the  first 
minutes  after  9  p.m.."  rates,  later  amended 
to  apply  after  8  p.m.  The  team  was  told 
that,  in  the  Industry,  telephone  message 
volume  is  considered  highly  "volatile."  That 
Is,  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
price  charged  and  volume  of  phone  calls,  a 
dramatic  reduction  In  rates  results  In  a  cor- 
responding dramatic  Increase  in  telephone 
volume.  It  was  suggested  to  the  team  that 
ACS  should  experiment  with  low.  after  8 
p.m.  rates  on  a  pilot  basis  Just  to  see  what 
might  happen.  Undoubtedly  these  ideas 
have  occurred  to  ACS  In  Seattle.  And  most 
likely  their  Implementation  has  been  pre- 
vented by  higher  authority  dictating  that. 
under  no  circumstances,  should  anything  be 
done  to  reduce  the  amount  coming  into  the 
Treasury. 

In  discussing  these  considerations  with 
ACS  personnel  in  Seattle  the  team  was  told 
that  it  was  thought  that  any  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  charged  for  statlon-to- 
statlon  rates  would  result  in  so  much  more 
traffic  over  ACS  circuits  that  long  distance 
operators  would  be  unable  to  handle  the 
volume.  Only  DDD  could  handle  the  load— 
or  additional  old-fashioned  operator-manned 
switchboard  sections — neither  of  which,  pre- 
sumably, the  Air  Force  Is  prepared  to  fi- 
nance "because  of  the  anticipated  sale." 

The  Sitka  problem :  The  latest  example  of 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  present  Air  Force 
policy  toward  Alaska  appears  at  Sitkn 
Rather  than  being  connected  by  a  line  of 
sight  microwave  link  or  by  a  reliable  tropo 
system,  this  Alaska  community  of  7.500 
population  is  served  by  a  high-frequency 
radio  signal  via  Hoonah  and  Biorka. 

High-frequency  radio  is  subject  to  inter- 
ference from  a  variety  of  electrical  influences, 
most  of  which  cannot  be  effectively  con- 
trolled. Never  on  a  par  with  the  service  avail- 
able to  the  many  Alaska  communities  served 
by  more  reliable  equipment,  Sitka's  long  dis- 
tance service  has  been  worse  than  ever  dur- 
ing 1965. 

Complaints  registered  with  Seattle  head- 
quarters of  ACS  and  by  members  of  the 
Alaska  congressional  delegation  with  the 
Pentagon  have  resulted  In  a  promise  by  the 
Air  Force  to  Initiate  "an  Immediate  upgrad- 
ing of  the  service  to  Sitka  by  Installing  di- 
versity-combining equipment  and  by  realine- 
ing  all  communications  equipment  utilized 
on  the  Hoonah-Blorka-Sitka  radio  link." 
These  actions,  state  the  Air  Force,  "though 
they  win  not  completely  eliminate  the  basic 
transmission  problem,  should  substantially 
improve  the  service  to  Sitka." 

As  for  a  long-range  solution  to  the  problem 
via  microwave,  tropo  or  a  submarine  cable, 
"these  alternatives  are  being  evaluated  and  a 
project  for  meeting  this  requirement  Is  being 
included  in  our  formulation  of  the  fiscal  year 
1967  budget.  The  1966  fiscal  year  budget 
which  Is  presently  being  considered  by  the 
Congress,  does  not  Include  funds  for  this 
purpose."  From  what  has  been  said  ab3Ut 
present  Air  Force  policy  against  any  capital 
improvements  to  ACS  earlier  in  thU  report, 
it  Is  easy  to  guess  what  will  happen  to  this 
request  before  It  reaches  Congress  next  y;nr 
Yet  there  have  already  been  prepared  feasi- 
bility studies  by  the  ACS  on  a  proposed  Sit!«i 
submarine  telephone  and  telegraph  cab:e. 
Present  message  traffic  and  revenue  figures, 
together  with  Sitka  population  growth  trend 
statistics,  more  than  justify  the  Immediate 
construction  of  the  cable.  Were  it  not  for 
the  Budget  Bureau-Department  of  Defense- 


Department  of  the  Air  Force  policy  against 
new  construction,  the  project  would  probably 
have  been  Included  In  the  budget  for  fiscal 
•ear  1966. 

A  member  of  the  staff  team  suggested  to 
an  Air  Force  ofDclal  that  if  ACS  didn't  build 
the  cable  and  If  It  was  thought  to  be  feasible, 
•jerhaps  a  private  firm  would  be  willing  to 
c.nstruct  It.  The  Air  Force  official  stated 
t'jat  ACS  would  have  to  opjKDse  any  appUca- 
t;on  before  the  Federal  Communications 
C:;mmission  for  private  construction  of  the 
maoh-needed  facility  because  of  Air  Force 
policy  of  not  fragmenting  the  ACS  facility 
prior  to  the  start  of  sales  negotiations.  (A 
similar  attitude  was  expressed  recently  with 
respect  to  a  request  by  the  Fairbanks  Tele- 
phone Utility  to  operate  Telex  service  between 
Fairbanks  and  the  south  48  and  to  lease 
teletype  machines  to  customers.) 

Meanwhile,  Sitkans  suffer  bad  connections. 
long  waits  for  clear  circuits,  and  failure  of 
sophisticated  equipment  such  as  the  auto- 
matic typesetter  recently  purchased  by  the 
Sitlta  Sentinel  to  print  wire  service  stories 
directly  off  the  wire  from  Seattle.  Electrical 
interference  has  made  it  Impossible  to  oper- 
ate the  new  equipment  on  a  good  many  days 
of  the  month. 

X.    CONCLUSION 

Once  again  this  year  the  Air  Force  budget 
contains  no  money  for  much  needed  capital 
improvements  to  ACS.  This  Is  just  the 
latest  evidence  of  a  policy  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  pursuing  for  many 
years,  a  policy  productive  of  a  yearly  reduc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  long-distance  tele- 
phone service  available  to  Alaskans.  So  long 
as  this  policy  continues  Alaskans  will  ex- 
perience no  Improvement  In  their  long-dis- 
tance telephone  system. 

While  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  and  the  members  of  the  U.S.  In- 
dependent Telephone  Association  have  been 
Improving  and  automating  their  equipment 
and  operating  procedures  In  recent  years,  the 
Army  and,  more  recently,  the  Air  Force,  have 
done  nothing  to  update  the  Alaska  Commu- 
nication System.  As  a  result,  while  constant 
plant  expansions  have  occurred  among  the 
State's  local  telephone  companies  since  1965, 
Alaskans  continue  to  be  served  by  an  In- 
creasingly antiquated  long-distance  com- 
munication system  to  which  no  substantial 
capital  improvements  have  been  made  for 
B  years. 

The  prospects  for  altering  this  policy  and 
forcing  a  reluctant  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a 
JMluctant  Department  of  Defense  and  a  re- 
luctant Department  of  the  Air  Force  to 
operate  ACS  in  a  progressive  manner  are  dim 
indeed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  In  favor  of 
sale  of  that  part  of  the  Air  Force  communi- 
cation network  In  Alaska  that  Is  devoted  to 
the  supplying  of  commercial  telephone  and 
telegraph  service.  So  also  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  So  also  is  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

In  the  past,  when  ACS  sale  legislation  has 
come  up  to  the  Hill,  the  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  have  been  cool  to  It.  This 
coolness  has  been  at  least  in  part  due  to  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  liai- 
son officers  to  provide  any  assurance  to 
Alaskans  that  service  to  the  bush  areas  of 
their  State  would  continue  on  the  same  basis 
after  sale  as  at  present. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  Alaskans  seri- 
ously to  consider  the  advisability  of  selling 
ACS's  commercial  facilities  as  long  proposed 
by  the  Air  Force.  It  may  be  that  sale  Is  the 
only  solution  to  the  problems  presently 
plaguing  Alaska's  telephone  subscribers. 
Little  hope  exists  for  any  improvement  In 
conditions  under  continuing  operation  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Sale   legislation   has   recently   been   intro- 
duced.   Alaskans  should  urge  early  hearings 
at  which  all  aspects  of  the  long  talked  about 
sale"  can  be  explored. 


Should  Congress  pass  the  pending  legisla- 
tion giving  the  Air  Force  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  such  parts  of  ACS  as  it  deems  suit- 
able for  sale  and  for  which  it  can  find 
potential  purchasers,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  should  Insure  that  they  are  kept 
advised  of  the  progress  of  negotiations  with 
the  final  purchaser.  This  must  be  done  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  reasonable 
guarantees  appear  In  the  final  agreement  as- 
suring ( 1 )  continuation  of  the  present  high 
quality  service  to  bush  areas;  (2)  Job  security 
for  present  ACS  civilian  employees;  (3) 
prospects  for  reducing  rates  through 
modernization  of  equipment  and  reduction 
In  operating  costs;  (4)  Improvement  of  rela- 
tions with  local  Alaskan  telephone  com- 
panies; (5)  submission  of  the  new  operator 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  bodies. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN CASUALTY  LOSSES  ATTRIB- 
UTABLE TO  MAJOR  DISASTERS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  418 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7502  >  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty 
losses  attributable  to  major  disasters, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  419 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  7502,  supra,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  420 

Mr.  BREWSTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  9221)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

AMENDMENT   NO.   421 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  Is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9221) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  namely: 

On  page  47,  after  line  2.  insert:  "Sec.  639. 
Of  the  :^unds  made  available  in  this  Act  for 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval 
vessels,  at  least  35  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
sion In  privately  owned  shipyards:  Provided, 
That  If  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest based  on  urgency  of  requirement  of  the 
fleet  to  have  such  vessels  repaired,  altered,  or 
converted  as  required  above,  such  work  may 
be  done  In  Navy  or  private  shipyards  as  he 
may  direct." 


Mr.  STENNIS  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  9221.  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


PRINTING  OP  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  SAVANNAH  RIVER.  GA.  AND 
B.C..  TROTTERS  SHOALS  RESER- 
VOIR (S.  DOC.  NO.  52) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  May 
20,  1965,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Savan- 
nah River,  Ga.  and  S.C,  Trotters  Shoals 
Reservoir,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S. 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUnON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Hartke  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2403)  to 
authorize  the  President,  in  carrying  out 
trade  agreements  with  fully  developed 
countries  or  areas,  to  reduce  duties  below 
the  limitation  set  forth  in  section  201(b) 
(1)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. Senator  Magnuson  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  mark  May  4  an- 
nually as  a  day  of  recognition  for  our 
Nation's  firefighters.  This  measure. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters,  Holidays  and  Celebrations  and 
hearings  are  to  be  held  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  am  very  pleased  to  advise  the 
Senate  today  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  has  advised  me  that  he  desires 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I  re- 
quest that  on  the  next  printing  of  this 
resolution  that  he  be  included  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  16,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Carlson. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saltonst.all, 
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House,  and  was  designed  to  prepare  for 
solving  the  kinds  of  problems  presented 
so  acutely  by  the  Northeast  water  crisis. 

Hitherto,  such  water  shortages  have 
been  primarily  a  problem  for  the  arid 
West,  except  for  the  occasional,  cyclical 
droughts  such  as  created  the  "dust 
bowl"  in  the  southern  Midwest  during 
the  early  1930s. 

In  recent  years,  however,  water  short- 
ages have  become  a  truly  national,  rath- 
er than  a  regional,  problem.  The  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  provides  the 
machinery  by  which  State,  local,  and 
Federal  governments  can  cooperate  in 
long-range  planning  to  meet  the  ever- 
growing water  shortage  problem. 

The  September  9  meeting  between  the 
Council  and  the  Interior  Committee  will 
be  the  first  held  under  the  new  program 
established  by  the  law.  and  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  I  wish  to  invite  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  discussion  and  review. 
The  place  will  be  the  Interior  Committee 
Room.  3110  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and'the  time  10:00  o'clock. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment or  other  presentation.  I  ask  that 
he  notify  our  committee  and  we  will  be 
happy  to  hear  him.  Otherwise  we  are 
limiting  this  informational  hearing  to 
departmental  witnesses  only. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OP  WILLIAM  O. 
MEHRTENS.  OF  FLOP.IDA,  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT   OF   FLORIDA    ^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
August  31.  1965,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  William  O.  Mehrtens,  of 
Florida,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  Vice 
Emett  C.  Choate,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  HrdskaI. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  yes- 
terday the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tions of  Barnard  Zagorin.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  Alternate  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  and  Dr.  Gustav 
Ranis,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Program  Coordination, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  repoiied 
that  on  today,  August  24,  1965.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  69.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 

S.  97.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Lt.  Raymcnd 
E.  Berube,  Jr.; 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Lloyd  K. 
Hirotn; 

S.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton; 

S.  1138. -An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert 
C.  Gibson; 

S.  1196.  An  .let  for  the  relief  of  Wright  G. 
James:  and 

S.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jark  C 
Winn.  Jr. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  it.s 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
iS.  618)  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella 
Samuelli,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Ash- 
MORE.  Mr.  Senner,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  ol 
the  Hou^  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  thie 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  v.ere 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

H.R.  485.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretnry 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  nnd 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  unit,  AmericRn 
River  division.  Central  Valley  project.  Cnli- 
fornia,  tinder  Federal  reclamation  laws; 

H.R.  1481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate; 
of  Donovan  C.  Moflett; 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  to  amend  section  1825 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  witness  fees  in  habeas 
corpus  cases  and  in  proceedings  to  v.icate 
sentence  tinder  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis: 

H.R.  3750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cert.iin 
Individuals: 

H.R.  3990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1871 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit  mile- 
age  allowances   of   grand   and   petit   Jurors: 

HR.  3992.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(ft 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
transcripts  furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts; 

H.R.  3997.  An  act  to  amend  section  753ib) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  recording  of  proceedings  in  the  U.S 
district  courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound 
recording  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or  mechan- 
ical means; 

H.R.  4719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
phine C.  Rumley,  administratrix  of  the  es- 
tate of  George  S.  Rumley; 

H.R.  5401.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  national  transportation  system. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5497.  An  act  to  amend  paragraphs  b 
and  c  of  section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  .Act; 
and 

H.R.  9544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-montli 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  620.000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN:  OB- 
JECT LESSON  IN  HOW  TO  HANDLE 
PROTEST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  spoke 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  yesterday 
and  did  a  magnificent  job  of  showing 
how  to  handle  demonstrating  protesters 
and  do  so  in  the  American  tradition  of 
full  and  free  discussion  and  in  the  Wis- 
consin tradition  of  sifting  and  winnow- 
ing to  determine  the  truth. 

The  Vice  President  did  not  come  to  the 
University  to  discuss  Vietnam,  but  the 
presence  of  42  protesters — nearly  a  hun- 
dred before  he  was  through — persuaded 
him  to  remark  on  it  briefiy. 

The  Vice  President  contributed  to  the 
protest  that  has  stirred  academic  com- 
munities over  Vietnam  an  idea  that 
should  be  pondered  long  and  thought- 
fully. He  recognized  the  right  to  speak 
out.  but  added: 

The  right  to  be  heard  does  not  automati- 
cally include  the  right  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. To  be  taken  seriously  depends  entirely 
upon  what  is  being  said. 

In  answer  to  signs  telling  the  Vice 
President  that  we  should  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, he  responded: 

If  you  c^  show  us  how  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam without  the  Communists  taking  over 
in  Saigon,  without  South  Vietnam  losing 
what  freedom  it  has  left,  we  will  put  the 
placards  that  are  around  here  in  the  hall  of 
fame  instead  of  the  hall  of  shame.  But  the 
signs  offer  no  alternative,  just  leave.  I  can 
promise  you  we  do  not  Intend  to  just  leave. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York^mes  by  Donald 
Janson,  reporting  the  Vice  President's 
appearance  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Humphrey    Chides    Antiwar    Pickets — Bids 

College    Students    Avoid    "•Destructive" 

Protests 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Madison,  Wis.,  August  23. — While  pickets 
chanted  outside.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
urged  college  students  today  to  replace  de- 
structive demonstrations  with  constructive 
social  action. 

"The  right  to  be  heard  does  not  auto- 
matically include  the  right  to  be  taken  se- 
riously," he  told  the  opening  session  of  the 
annual  congress  of  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation. 

"To  be  taken  seriously  depends  entirely 
upon  what  is  being  said."  he  declared. 

What  was  being  said  outside  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin's  theater  in  the  Student 
Union  Building  was  that  the  United  States 
should  sue  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Forty-two  marchers  greeted  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent when  he  arrived  with  signs  saying  "Get 
Out  of  Vietnam."  The  number  had  doubled 
by  the  time  he  finished  speaking. 

The  students  and  townspeople,  largely 
members  of  the  Committee  To  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Student  Peace  Center  at 
the  university,  sang  freedom  songs  and 
chanted  "peace  now." 

departs  from  text 
A  group  of  convention  delegates  responded. 
in  the  staccato  unison  shouts  ol  a  football 
cheer,  "rip  'em  up.  tear  'em  up.  give  "em  hell, 
Hubert." 


Inside,  Mr.  Httmphret  depairted  from  his 
text  several  times  to  comment  on  the  demon- 
stration. 

"I  saw  some  signs  that  said  get  out  of 
Vietnam,"  he  asserted.  "I  agree.  But  In  our 
getting  out  we  dont  want  to  let  somebody 
else  take  over. 

"If  you  can  show  us  how  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  without  the  Communists  taking 
over  In  Saigon,  without  South  Vietnam  losing 
what  freedom  it  has  left,  we'll  put  the  plac- 
ards that  are  around  here  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  instead  of  the  hall  of  shame. 

"But  the  signs  offer  no  alternative:  Just 
leave.  I  can  promise  you,  we  do  not  intend 
to  Just  lertve." 

The  audience  of  1,000  responded  with  an 
ovation.  The  delegates  are  here  from  300 
colleges  and  universities  affUlated  with  the 
student  association.  They  frequently  ap- 
plauded the  Vice  President's  explanation  of 
administration  policy  on  Vietnam. 

There  was  no  heckling  Inside  the  audi- 
torium, where  only  delegates  were  permitted. 

Mr.  Humphrey  praised  the  student  union 
as  one  that  knew  how  to  "differentiate  be- 
tween constructive  and  destructive  protest." 
He  urged  the  students  to  direct  their  energies 
toward  teaching  and  training  and  otherwise 
helping  deprived  people  to  profit  by  social 
and  economic  legislation  recently  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Outside  the  pickets  were  joined  by  W.  M. 
Grengg,  a  physicist  whose  sign  said  "scien- 
tists,-physicians,  and  engineers  formerly  for 
Johnson  and  Humphrey." 


MOST  VITAL  U.S.  WEAPON  IN  VIET- 
NAM—AMERICAN DETERMINA- 
TION TO  STICK  IT  OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
determination  expressed  by  the  Vice 
President  in  Madison,  Wis.,  yesterday  to 
stay  in  Vietnam  until  we  can  negotiate 
a  settlement  that  protects  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  is  the  kind  of  na- 
tional determination  that  may  be  our 
most  impo"tant  weapon  in  this  tough, 
perplexing  contest. 

Evans  and  Novak  spell  out  the  cau- 
tious optimism  that  realists  are  be^n- 
ning  to  feel  about  om-  Vietnam  prospects. 

Not  that  the  war  will  now  be  easy. 
The  very  opposite — the  fact  that  it  will 
be  tough  and  long  and  hard — is  true,  and 
in  spite  of  this  our  top  ofQcials  are  de- 
termined to  see  it  through. 

This  idea  seems  to  have  permeated 
the  understanding  of  leaders  in  Moscow. 
When  it  reaches  the  understanding  of 
those  in  Hanoi  and  Peiping,  the  pros- 
pects for  negotiation  and  settlement  will 
be  greatly  enhanced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Evans  and  Novak  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I      Climbing  Back  in  Vietnam 

(B^  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Although  It  would  be  a  dangerous  error  to 
overplay  the  Importance  of  a  single  localized 
action,  the  bloody  marine  victory  over  the 
Vletcong  on  the  Vantuong  Peninsula  sym- 
bolizes an  improved  overall  situation  In 
Vietnam. 

"We're  still  going  downhill,"  says  one  top 
administration  policymaker,  "but  we're  bot- 
toming out.  Then  we  start  the  long  climb 
back  up." 

By  no  means  Is  the  improvement  strictly 
military  or  even  mainly  military.  In  the 
first  place,  evidence  Is  now  available  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  partly  as  a  result  of  Ambassa- 


dor-at-Large  Averell  Harriman's  "vacation" 
In  Moscow  last  month,  Is  now  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  total  U.S.  commitment  In  the 
war.  Presumably  Moscow  -is  passing  this 
along  to  Hanoi. 

Although  the  official  Moscow  word  to  the 
United  States  Is  that  "you  can't  win,"  the 
growing  evidence  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
has  deeply  Impressed  the  Russians. 

Unlike  Moscow,  Hanoi  has  never  been 
faced  with  a  U.S.  commitment  of  the  kind 
that  forced  the  Russians  to  turn-  their  mis- 
sile-loaded ships  away  from  Cuba  In  October 
1962.  Hanoi's  knowledge  of  the  West,  in- 
stead, derives  from  the  French  experience  of 
a  decade  ago.  Under  the  Influence  of  Copi- 
munlst  labor  unions.  French  dockworkers 
refused  to  load  supplies  for  French  battal- 
ions in  Indochina. 

Remembering  the  French  experience,  the 
North  Vietnamese  mission  in  Moscow  stock- 
piles a  dally  file  of  every  incident  in  the 
United  States — newspaper  editorials,  signed 
advertisements,  peace  demonstrations — as 
proof  that  the  United  States,  like  the  French, 
will  tire  of  the  war  and  "bug  out." 

But  the  weight  of  evidence  the  other  way. 
coupled  with  Harriman's  stern  message  to 
Moscow,  Is  now  for  the  first  time  forcing 
Hanoi  to  confront  the  truth — that  the 
United  States  Just  won't  be  pushed  out. 

Several  other  factors  must  be  fed  into  this 
new  psychological  equation.  For  more  than 
6  weeks  now.  the  number  of  Vletcong  attacks 
(called  the  "Incident  rate"  in  Pentagonese) 
has  been  lower  than  normal. 

In  addition,  the  tough-minded  G-2  (intel- 
ligence) estimates  the  ratio  of  captured 
weapons  has  been  running  about  2  to  1 
against  the  Vletcong — a  radical  switch  from 
several  months  ago.  The  parallel  Vletcong 
recruitment  problem  has  been  much  publi- 
cized, with  15-year-olds  being  forcibly 
drafted  in  southern  hamlets  and  made  to 
fight  the  United  States  and  Saigon. 

Finally,  evidence  accumulates  in  the  form 
of  captured  orders  and  prisoner  interroga- 
tion that  this  year's  feared  monsoon  offensive 
of  the  Vletcong  so  far  has  been  a  severe  dis- 
appointment, perhaps  even  a  flop.  And  the 
dry  season  Is  not  far  off. 

None  of  this  rules  out  a  major  Communist 
offensive  In  the  vulnerable  highlands,  where 
the  Vletcong  has  been  gaining  local  victories, 
to  cut  the  nation  In  two.  But  with  Vlet- 
cong supplies  far  lower  than  expected  at  this 
stage  of  monsoon  operations,  U.S.  strategists 
now  hope  the  highly  touted  offensive  will  end 
without  the  Vletcong  having  made  a  major 
breakthrough. 

It  Is  against  that  backdrop  that  the  marine 
success  on  Vantuong  must  be  viewed. 

This  was  the  first  time  a  large  U.S.  force 
had  located  and  engaged  a  large  Vletcong 
force.  Although  U.S.  strategists  play  it  in 
low  key,  the  fact  Is  that  the  operation  was 
conceived,  planned,  and  executed  by  Uncle 
Sam.  This  prevented  the  leaks  and  fumbles 
that  ruined  similar  efforts  by  the  Vietnamese 
Army  In  the  past. 

With  more  and  more  U.S.  ground  troops 
available  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the 
country,  future  operations  on  this  relatively 
grand  scale  will  Increase. 

This  Is  Important  not  just  for  military 
consequencep  as  measured  by  dead  Vletcong 
but  even  more  so  for  morale:  the  morale 
boost  for  South  Vietnam,  the  morale  drop 
for  the  Vletcong  (assured  repeatedly  that 
U.S.  troops  would  cower  In  well-defended 
coastal  positions,  and  never  take  the  field). 
Though  far  from  comprising  a  bright  pic- 
ture, these  .improvements  point  the  way 
toward  eventiial  success  and  mock  the  gloom- 
and-doom  critics  of  President  Johnson  on 
Capitol  Hill. 


BIG  U.S.   WEAKNESS  IN  VIETNAM: 
IGNORANCE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  carries  a 
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brilliant  article  spelling  out 
weakness  in  South  Vietnari 
ligence  gap. 

Philip  Geyelin  writes  of 
tial  and  rich  is  the  information 
and  developed  by  our  low-1 
Listen  to  this : 

Ultimately  the  richest  lode  U  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bureaucratic  lile  among  a 
small  but  growing  band  of  yoi  ithful  Ameri- 
can political  warriors.  Some  are  military 
officers,  others  budding  diplom  its.  or  foreign 
aid  operatives,  or  U.S.  Inforrr  ation  Agency 
officers.  Their  diverse  official  auspices  are 
less  important  than  the  qualities  they  share. 
At  least  some  fluency  In  Vietn  imese  for  ex 
ample:  deep  dedication  rnd  a  scholar's  ap 
proach  to  the  new  arts  of  count  jrinsurgency 
a  real  zeal  for  hazardous  fron  Sline  duty  In 
remote  hamlets;  a  remarkable  grasp  of  all 
the  interrelating  military,  pollti  ;al,  economic, 
and  psychological  elements  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  to  an  extent  unmatche(  1  almost  any- 
where along  the  chain  of  corr  mand  except 
perhaps  at  the  very  top. 
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But,  as  Geyelin  says,  somfcthin 
pens  to  this  intelligence  on 
the  top. 

The  tough  problem  in  Vieflnam 
it  is  complex.    It  is  not  simi  ly 
of  winning  a  military  victory 
is  that,  but  that  is  only  th( 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  winnii  g 
victories  and  educational  anf 
tories,  and  convincing  the 
that  we  are  on  their  side,  hanllet 
let,  village  by  village;  and  tl  at 
time  and  intelligence  and  sa  irifice, 
haps  more  of  it  than  most] 
begin  to  realize. 

I  ask  unanimous  conserit 
Geyelin  article  from  this  moi  ning 
Street  Jom-nal  be  printed  a 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Void    in    Vietnam:    UNnro 
Little   About   Its   Foe,    Not 
About  Ally 

(By  Philip  Geyelin) 

Washington. — One  of  the 

Ing  discoveries  made  on  a  tour  ol 
nam  is  the  amount  of  sheer  1 
friend  as  well  as  foe  upon    ._. 
portentous  decisions  back  here 
cesslty,  be  based. 

Presidsnt  Johnson  constructs 
fine  precision  for  each  new  mov_ 
Secretary   of   Defense   McNamar  i 
detailed  and  dazzling  statistical  s 
retaxy  of  State  Rusk  adds  sturdy 
policy  underpinnings.     Yet  It  1 
crea£ingly  apparent,   as   you   dl| 
that  much  of  this  rests  on  shl 
uncertainties,  unknowns,  even 

The  President  and  his  war 
v.o  end  of  secret  intelligence  _. 
bulk  of  It  comes  from  Vietname 
no  end  of  axes  to  grind.     Much 
beli.tcd.  Just  because  everjrthin^ 
double-checked,  and  the  best  of 
words  of  one   authority,   "simpl 
crough." 

The  top  men  have  pile  upon  pll 
reports.     But  the  recent  confu; 
suits  of  the  bomb  raid  against 
namere  missile  site^  is  but  one 
unreliability  of  even  eyewitness  _ 
jet  speed.    Enemy  casualties,  for 
;.mple,   remain  ^  a   mystery:    to   ^r 
often  Invites  guesswork  so  wlldl  r 
cal  that  U.S.  military  commander  ; 
privately  scofT  at  the  results.    Ev 
lap  "progress"  reports  from  the 
namese  on  their  own  "paciflcattn 
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must  be  examined  with  a  fishy  eye;  their 
contents,  more  olten  than  not,  are  calculated 
largely  to  please. 

American  war-watchers  In  the  field  are 
richly  endowed  with  rumor.  But  much  of  It 
Is  false,  often  maliciously  so.  What  the  Vlet- 
cong  doesn't  spread  around,  to  confuse  and 
mislead,  the  South  Vietnamese  will  cheer- 
fully circulate  about  each  other.  "I  used  to 
think  Washington  was  rough  on  character 
assassination  until  I  heard  the  South  Viet- 
namese Buddhists  talking  about  the  Catho- 
lics and  vice  versa,"  says  one  old  hand. 

Such  striking  exceptions  as  last  week's 
big  marine  victory  on  Vantuong  peninsula 
only  reinforce  the  rule.  There,  a  massive 
Vietcong  concentration,  backed  up  against 
the  seacoast,  seemed  almost  to  be  inviting 
attack;  skilliuily  it  was  trapped  by  an  even 
more  massive  force  of  marines.  Finding, 
encircling  and  crushing  a  comparable  force 
inland  is  much  more  difficult;  chasing  down 
smaller,  hit-and-run  guerrilla  units  tougher 
still. 

The  decisionmakers  can  deduce,  and  esti- 
mate, and  guess.  In  time  they  can  usually 
catch  up  to  the  truth.  Moreover,  In  their 
defense,  it  must  be  said  that  large  aspects 
of  the  Vietnam  war  are  unavoidably  Im- 
penetrable: The  true  intentions  of  the  leader- 
ship in  Hanoi,  for  example,  the  identity  of 
the  Vietcong  terrorist  In  the  village  or  the 
Vietcong  agent  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
government,  the  whereabouts  at  crucial  mo- 
ments of  enemy  forces,  the  designs  upon 
each  other  of  Saigon's  coup-makers. 

But  the  fact  still  is  that  In  the  main,  and 
at  the  time  that  It  matters  most,  the  deci- 
sionmakers don't  really  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  They  are  largely  in  the  dark 
about  the  enemy  and  not  much  more  solidly 
informed  about  supposed  friends.  They 
have  only  a  remote  sense  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  Vietnaihe.se  populace,  a  fleeting  feel 
for  the  course  the  conflict  is  taking  or  may 
take. 

"we're  bund" 
Not  that  they  seriously  pretend,  at  least  In 
private,  to  anything  else.  "We're  blind," 
confessed  one  top  military  commander  in 
Saigon,  speaking  of  the  U.S.  combat  Intelli- 
gence capability.  "With  all  this  power,  we're 
like  a  man  fumbling  around  In  a  dark  closet 
trying  to  catch  a  mouse." 

And  not  that  a  visiting  reporter  Is  neces- 
sarily any  better  off.  What  he  may,  however, 
be  able  to  define  somewhat  more  exactly  than 
a  vlsting  U.S.  dignitary  may  be  able  to,  on 
his  formal,  official  rounds,  is  the  dimension 
of  the  Intelligence  gap.  In  attempting  to 
do  so,  what  Is  also  revealed  are  some  of  the 
bureaucratic  Idiosyncrasies  and  impediments 
that  may  be  making  the  gap  somewhat  wider 
than  it  has  to  be. 

What  appears  to  have  happened,  in  the 
course  of  escalating  the  American  effort  In 
this  hideously  complicated,  many-faceted 
w^ar,  is  that  the  United  States  has  hastily 
Jerry-built  a  hideously  complicated,  many- 
faceted  behemoth  of  a  bureaucracy.  The 
men  at  the  very  top,  who  must  make  the  big 
decisions,  are  removed  not  once  or  twice  but 
many  times  from  their  lov/er-level  minions 
whoise  firsthand,  frontline  contact  with  the 
shadowy,  essentially  local  Vietn-im  struggle 
makes  them  uniquely  sensitive  to  what's 
really  going  on. 

To  a  degree,  this  cr^n't  be  helped;  Intelli- 
gence is  always  a  he.idache  in  guerrilla  war; 
-bureaiTcrnry  b.illoons  whenever  govemmenl 
tal  activity  grows  rapidly.  But  it  Is  hard  to 
escape  the  conclusion  th.-it  a  real  effort  to 
streamline  the  multiple  chains  of  command 
rnd  ch.-innels  of  information  might  well  make 
the  policymakers  a  little  less  remote  from 
the  realities.  Grnnted.  the  upshot  then 
might  sometimes  be  gre.iter,  not  less,  un- 
certainty at  the  top.  But  a  gre.ater  willing- 
ness to  concede  uncertiinty  might  be  useful 
in  Itself,  if  it  served  to  restrain  those  who 
would  have  the  United  States  plunge  Into 
deeper  involvement  in  the  struggle. 
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As  It  is,  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  applies 
The  further  you  proceed  from  Washington's 
policymaking  peaks,  down  through  the  bii- 
reaucratic  JungW  In  Saigon,  past  the  pains- 
takingly  prepared,  richly  documented  "hrief- 
Ings"  and  on  out  into  the  countryside,  the 
more  you  are  likely  to  encounter  candor  a 
questioning  spirit,  honest  diversity  of  view 
The  more  you  also  encounter  genuine,  close- 
up  expertise. 

Ultimately,  the  richest  lode  is  found  at  ihe 
bottom  of  the  bureaucratic  pile,  among  a 
small  but  growing  band  of  youthful  Ameri- 
can political  warriors.  Some  are  military  of- 
ficers, others  budding  diplomats,  or  foreign 
aid  operatives,  or  U.S.  Information  Agency 
officers.  Their  diverse  official  auspices  are 
less  important  than  the  qualities  they  share- 
At  least  some  fluency  In  Vietnamese,  for  ex- 
ample; deep  dedication  and  a  scholar's  .ip- 
proach  to  the  new  arts  of  counterinsurgency: 
a  real  zeal  for  hazardous  frontline  duty  iii 
remote  hamlets;  a  remarkable  grasp  of  all 
the  interrelated  military,  political,  econonuc 
and  psychological  elements  of^the  Vietnam 
conflict,  to  an  extent  unmatched  almost  any- 
where along  the  chain  of  command,  except 
perhaps  at  the  very  top. 

Thus,  some  of  the  keenest  Insights  are 
the  farthest  removed,  by  rank  or  reach,  from 
the  men  who  need  them  most.  Moreover, 
something  funny  happens  to  low-level  expert 
counsel  on  Its  way  up  the  bureaucratic 
heights.  It  gets  tailored  for  political  com- 
fort, or  to  fit  preconceptions.  For  example 
last  year  U.S.  officials  built  an  Impressive 
case  against  bombing  North  Vietnam  on 
grounds  that  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  was 
largely  a  homegrown  affair,  which  probably 
would  rage  on  even  without  Hanoi's  outside 
help.  This  year,  with  the  decision  to  "bomb 
north"  already  made,  a  new  case  was  con- 
structed, along  the  lines  that  everything 
would  be  quite  manageable  in  the  south  were 
It  not  for  Hanoi's  outside  help  and  guidance. 
The  justiflcatlon,  however — stepped-up  Infil- 
tration and  other  assistance  from  the 
north — was  difficult  to  docxmient  and,  at  best, 
a  difference  only  in  degree. 


CATCHWORDS   AND   OUCHES 

As  Information  makes  its  way  inexorably 
toward  the  President's  desk  It  also  gets  con- 
densed for  quick  comprehension;  It  gets  re- 
duced to  catchwords  or  cliches,  or 
committed  to  computers  for  display  In  glib 
statistics  or  graphic  charts.  No  matter  how 
carefully  qualified  and  unsusceptible  to  gen- 
eralities the  original  Judgment  may  have 
been,  the  end  product  may  have  the  appear- 
ance of  unquestioned  truth. 

Combat  casualties  are  a  case  In  point.  Ac- 
cording to  military  authorities,  the  Air  Force 
estimates  the  effects  of  Its  bombing  attacks 
by  a  highly  Involved  computation  based  on 
the  area  hit,  the  number  of  people  that 
must  have  been  in  It,  the  number  of  bom'cs 
that  should  have  landed  In  It.  "Then  they 
put  those  two  unknowns  together,  come  up 
wit"h  an  apparent  'known,'  and  f'^ip  the  fig- 
ure off  weeiyy  to  Washington,"  says  one 
Saigon  officer  despairingly. 

The  very  nomenclature  of  the  enemy  tends 
to  mislead.  As  the  US.  Government  wouM 
have  It,  the  Vietcong  are  all  Red,  all  under 
Hanoi's  thumb  and  not  engaged  In  promot- 
ing anything  remotely  resembling  revolu- 
tionary causes  that  might  Just  hive  som? 
measure  of  popular  sympathy.  Few  people 
on  the  scene  share  that  view;  but  their  care- 
ful qualifications,  which  might  someday  be- 
come the  basis  for  coming  to  terms  with  at 
least  some  elements  of  the  enemy,  are,  even 
if  accepted  privately,  certainly  not  conceded 
publicly  by  poUcymakers  here. 

Oversimplification,  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
li^g  a  political  case,  is  no  n3v,?Ity.  Kor 
does  the  high  command  privately  pretend, 
ns  one  of  their  number  puts  It,  "not  to 
know  how  little  we  know."  A  veteran  Saigoa 
hand  is  the  first  to  admit  thnt  he  Is  some- 
times "appalled  at  the  sort  of  informrtion  o.t 
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which  I  had  to  advise  the  President."  But 
if  this  Is  frank.  It's  hardly  reassuring,  and  a 
couple  of  caveats  are  suggested  by  a  study  of 
the  Vietnam  Intelligence  void. 

First,  the  Illusion  of  knowledge  can  be 
infectious.  As  the  United  States  stakes  more 
and  more  on  the  Vietnam  struggle.  It  may  be 
all  too  easy  to  forget  the  struggle  remains 
a  rather  uncertain,  unpredictable  game  of 
chance;  the  knowledge  gap  is  not  necessarily 
narrowed  by  the  arrival  of  another  division 
of  U.S.  troops.  Advocates  of  caution,  then, 
have  every  right  to  claim  this  as  a  com- 
pelling argument. 

Second,  the  fundamental  requirement  for 
intelligence  puts  a  very  real  and  practical 
limit  on  any  effort  to  Americanize  the  war. 
In  Congress  and  elsewhere,  there  are  In- 
creasing cries  that  the  time  has  come  for 
U.S.  forces  to  elbow  the  South  Vietnamese 
aside  and  take  over.  But  even  If  this 
concept  were  practical  on  other  grounds.  It 
collapses  when  you  consider  the  intelligence 
need.  In  the  last  analysis,  a  cooperative 
Vietnamese  populace,  and  an  army  reason- 
ably loyal  to  the  Saigon  government  and 
committed  to  the  conflict,  together  hold  the 
key  to  "finding  and  fixing"  the  enemy;  at 
that  point.  U.S.  firepower  can  possibly  be 
brought  to  bear.  But  language  barriers,  not 
to  mention  the  simple  fact  of  being  foreign, 
make  it  quite  Impossible  for  the  Americans 
by  themselves  to  flush  out  the  Vietcong,  ex- 
cept by  such  indiscriminate  force  that  pop- 
ular support  would  be  alienated  irretrievably 
and  the  whole  point  of  the  exercise  lost. 

THE    THREAT    OF    PASSIVrFY 

This,  then,  is  the  real  key  to  turning  the 
tide  In  this  political  war.  In  the  opinion 
-of  almost  every  expert  on  the  scene,  one 
of  the  gravest  threats  to  U.S.  alms  is  passiv- 
ity; most  Vietnamese  have  no  reason  to 
care.  They  will  bend  with  the  wind,  whether 
it  be  Vietcong  terror  or  Vietcong  blandish- 
ments. Tlie  orUy  real  hope  is  that  they  can 
somehow  be  persuaded  to  bend  to  Saigon, 
and  this.  In  the  Judgment  of  most,  will  re- 
quire some  more  tangible  display  of  Govern- 
ment interest  in  their  lot  than  destruction  of 
their  villages  in  quest  of  Vietcong 

It  will  take  a  long,  patient,  difficult  Gov- 
ernment program  of  social  and  political  re- 
form, skillfully  promoted  and  stage  managed 
by  the  United  States — but  from  the  wings. 
Done  convincingly,  as  an  adjunct  to  military 
security  measures,  the  theory  is,  this  can 
break  the  vicious  circle  that  now  makes 
physical  security  a  prerequisite  of  collabora- 
tion with  the  Government  In  furnishing  in- 
telligence and  makes  timely  intelligence  a 
prerequisite  to  security.  This  wouldn't  set- 
tle the  war;  but  It  might  help  set  the  stage 
for  settlement. 

For  the  United  States,  this  means  a  greater 
effort  to  develop  the  particular  blend  of 
political,  military,  displomatic,  and  economic 
expertise  required  to  work  effectively  with 
the  Government — in  Saigon,  at  province 
headquarters,  at  district  and  village  level. 
And  this.  In  turn,  many  U.S.  authorities  be- 
llev|^  can  be  done  not  only  by  pooling  Indi- 
vidual U.S.  agency  talents  in  cumbersome 
collective  efforts  but  by  encouraging  expan- 
sion of  that  breed  of  American  political  war- 
rior In  whom  all  these  special  talents  are 
combined. 

How  this  Is  already  happening,  and  why 
It  may  not  be  happening  as  fast  as  it  could, 
will  be  the  subject  of  another  report  on  the 
question  of  how  Washington's  hard  pressed 
policymakers  might  be  brought  Into  closer 
contact  with  the  day-to-day  complexities 
a:id  realities  of  Vietnam's  war. 


GENERALS  TAYLOR  AND  WHEELER: 
EXPLANATION  OF  U.S,  MILITARY 
TACTICS  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.   PROXMIRE,     Mr.   President,   I 

have  been  asked  repeatedly  by  Wiscon- 


sin constituents,  when  I  have  been  in 
the  State  and  in  correspondence,  why  we 
have  to  make  war  on  the  Vietnamese, 
why  do  we  bum  villages,  why  do  we  use 
the  terrible  weapons  of  death — including 
liquid  fire  and  bombing.  These  are  sen- 
sitive, sincere  people  asking  these  ques- 
tions.    They  deserve  answers. 

In  the  splendid  CBS  series  on  Vietnam, 
top  correspondents  Cronkite,  Kalischer. 
and  Reasoner  interviewed  two  of  the 
men  most  expert  and  responsible  on 
these  subjects:  Ambassador  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler.  The 
questions  were  tough  and  searching. 
They  were  based  on  fusthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  CBS  correspondents.        " 

These  television  broadcasts  are  unfor- 
tunately transient.  Their  impact  is  more 
potent  than  any  communication  media 
had  ever  been  but  the  message  fades  and 
disappears  rapidly.  To  preserve  the  re- 
vealing replies  of  Taylor  and  Wheeler  in 
this  perplexing  situation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transcript  of  this 
broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CBS  News  Special  Report — Vietnam 
Perspective:  "How  We  Can  Win" 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work, Monday,  Aug.  16,  1965,  13  to  11  p.m., 
e.d.t.;  participants — former  Ambassador 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor;  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  reporters — CBS  news  correspondent 
Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  news  correspondent 
Peter  Kalischer,  CBS  news  correspondent 
Harry  Reasoner) 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Across  from  me  sit  two  men 
high  on  the  councils  of  the  Government  and 
they  have  played  major  roles  In  directing  our 
mlUtary  and  diplomatic  efforts  in  Vietnam. 
Recently  back  from  Saigon,  this  -r  our  former 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor, whose  distinguished  career  includes  lead- 
ing parachutists  ln*o  Normandy  and  heading 
our  forces  In  Korea.  He  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Next  to  him  is  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Joints  Chiefs  of 
Staff  who  was  In  charge  of  all  U.S.  military 
operations.  And  seated  with  me  are  two 
CBS  news  colleagues,  Walter  Cronkite,  who 
Is  just  back  from  Vietnam,  where  he  re- 
ported on  our  forces  In  the  field,  and  Peter 
Kalischer,  who  has  covered  Vietnam  and  Asia 
longer  than  any  other  correspondent. 

We  are  talking  today  at  the  Pentagon  and 
I'd  like  to  begin  by  asking  a  basic  question. 
How  can  our  troops  flght  a  Jungle  war  against 
an  unseen  enemy  on  the  Asian  mainland  and 
produce  a  traditional  victory?  Perhaps  each 
general  could  comment  briefly  on  this,  before 
we  go  into  detail  on  the  current  U.S.  build- 
up.    General  Taylor? 

General  Tatlob.  I  don't  think  you  sug- 
gest by  that  question  that  our  troops  are 
taking  overtbe  jungle  war  in  southeast  Asia 
as  their  /own  war.  We  all  know  that  our 
forces  are  going  there  to  supplement  and 
assist  the  Vietnamese  forces  v/bo  have  been 
in  this  Jungle  battle  for  10  to  11  years. 
There  are  550,000  to  600,000  men  under  arms 
of  the  Vietnamese  most  of  whom  are  thor- 
oughly trained.  They  are  accustomed  to  the 
environment.  They  know  the  problems  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  Thoy  know  how  to  get 
Intelligence  as  well  as  Intclllgpnce  can  be 
procured  In  this  difficult  situation.  So  our 
people  will  go  to  assist  in  this  guerrilla  war- 
fare according  to  their  capabilities  and  ac- 
cording to  the  situation.    Now  I  wouldn't 


suggest  for  a  moment,  also,  that  guerrilla 
warfare  Is  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces.  Certainly  our 
Army  has  been  In  guerrilla  warfare  In  many 
situations:  In  the  time  of  the  Rrvolution.  m 
the  Civil  War,  In  the  Indian  wars,  so  that 
the  recognition  of  guerrilla  warfare  as  an 
accepted  form  of  combat  for  which  we  should 
be  prepared  is  written  Into  the — into  the 
training  of  the  American  forces  >>,nd  lias  been 
for  a  century.  Now  I  think  your  last  point 
was  how  will  we  achieve  a  victory.  I  think 
we  ought  to  hold  that  off  until  a  later  dis- 
cussion, because  what  docs  one  mean  by  vic- 
tory In  this  very  complex  situation  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  we  could  profit  well  by 
discussing  that  as  a  later  topic.  Now  let  me 
pass  the  rest  of  the  question  co  General 
Wheeler. 

General  Wheeler.  During  World  War  IT, 
the  U.S.  Army  added  some  45  battle  and  cam- 
paign streamers  to  the  Army  flag.  Over  half 
of  those  were  won  In  the  Paciflc  and  some  of 
them — 3  number  of  them — at  such  pl.aces  as 
Guadalcanal.  New  Guinea,  and  In  the  Philip- 
pines. Admittedly,  the  guerrilla  warfare  dur- 
ing World  War  II  was  not  a  major  portion  of 
the  war  or  a  major  aspect  of  the  war.  It  was 
somewhat  more  formal.  However,  the  enemy 
was  busily  engaged  in  being  as  difficult  as  he 
possibly  could  be  and  our  troops  operated,  as 
you  know,  most  successfully  on  those  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  -Cronkite.  General  Wheeler,  having 
just  been  out  there  and  having  had  my  first 
look  at  South  Vietnam,  It  strikes  me  that  this 
is  really  a  lot  of  little  wars  through  this  en- 
tire area  south  of  the  17th  parallel.  The  Jun- 
gles, the  highlands,  the  rice  paddles  to  the 
south,  a  Japanese  garden  of  little  sections 
through  the  whole  thing.  How  do  we  go 
about.  In  our  grand  strategy,  meeting  the 
enemy  over  this  wide  terrain  of — I  know 
you've  got  a  map  back  there.  Maybe  you 
could  show  us  the  general  picture  before  we 
get  Into  detail? 

General  Wheeler.  Well,  perhaps  we  ought 
to  take  a  moment  and  examine  the  country 
that  we  are  talking  about.  This  is  South 
Vietnam.  This  banana-shaped  piece  of  ter- 
rain. It's  some  720  miles,  I  guess,  sort  of  a 
big  arc,  from  the  17th  parallel  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Slam.  Here  at  the  demarcation  zone, 
the  17th  parallel,  the  country  Is  about  40 
miles  wide.  Down  here.  It  nms  up  to  such 
distances  of  perhaps  120  miles.  The  country 
Is  quite  varied.  You  can  see  the  mountain 
ranges  through  here.  There  are  ridges  and 
ranges  up  In  this  area  which  go  over  5.000 
feet.  In  this  area,  there's  one  peak  reported, 
that's  not  verified,  to  rise  to  over  10.000  feet. 
Down  in  here,  there  are  ridges  that  rise  7.000 
feet.  And  you'll  notice  that  In  many  places, 
the  mountains  march  right  down  to,  or  clof  e 
to  the  sea.  The  population  of  this  country  is 
about  14 '/a  million  people,  divided  ethnically 
by  region  and  by  religious  sects,  into  many 
smaller  groupings.  You  have  the  bulk  of  the 
population  living  along  the  coast  In  these 
green  areas  where  the  mountains  do  not  ex- 
ist. In  the  Saigon  area  and  In  the  delta,  in  a 
broad  belt  across  here.  To  the  south  down 
in  here,  you  do  have  the  low  marshy  lands 
cut  by  a  great  many  waterways  either  natural 
or  canals.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  understand 
there  are  some  4,500  miles  of  navigable  water- 
ways for — some  of  them  for  qiUte  sizable 
craft.  In  this  area.  Obviously  then,  you're 
going  to  have  a  different  war  In  many  areas. 
Up  in  here,  you  have  a  heavily  wooded  moun- 
tain area.  In  many  places,  you  have  a  rain 
forest  with  two  or  three  canopies  rising  100, 
120  feet  Into  the  air.  Down  here.  Its  rela- 
tively open  and  marshy,  except  over  In  the 
Plain  of  Reeds.  You're  going  to  have,  I  would 
say,  Mr.  Cronkite,  a  number  of  differences  in 
how  the  troops  on  the  ground  will  operate. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  What  Is  different  about 
what  we  are  doing,  or  planning  to  do,  than 
what  has  been  attempted  there  before  by  the 
French  and  the  Vietnamese  themselves  before 
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usf    Why  do  we  bave  any  greater 
cess  with  OUT  operations  than 
with  theirs? 

General  Wheeler.  I  think 
operation  was  somewhat 
in  its  basic  concept.    You  had 
ary  force  which  in  effect  was 
attempt  to  hold  or  reconquer 
country  to  restore  It  as  a 
France. 

General  Taylor.  In  the  case 
the  French  were  the  basic 
Impose  colonial  rule  upon 
They  had  auxiliaries  who  weri 
namese.    Just  the  reverse  is 
main  force — there  were  SOO.OOi 
namese  who  are  fighting   this 
are  supplementing  them. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Would  you 
this  was  their  war,  or  Isn't  this 
and  more  to  be  our  war? 

General    Taylor.  Not     In 
This  is  their  war.    We  want  li 
way. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  It  seemed  to 
Wheeler,   that   you   were   givlr  g 
classic  description  at  the  map 
of  place  you  don't  want  to  flghl 
predecessors,  of  both  you  gen 
office,    have   said — well,   Generi 
said,  "No  sane  man  would  get  li 
this"    in    general.      Does    this 
change  in  policy  that  you're 
with,   or  do  you — have   you   c. 
possible  you  can  win  it? 
General  Wheeler.  Mr 
say  this.     I  don't  want  to  figh ; 
where.    Here,  or  elsewhere. 

General  Taylor.  There  are 
for  war. 

General     Wheeler.  There     a 
places,  I  agree.  Mr.  Ambassador 
the   matter  is,   the  enemy   is 
when    I   say    this,    the    Vietconfc 
amply  by  the  North  Vietname^ 
background  by  the  Chinese 
has  decided  to  fight  in  South 
we    don't    oppose    him    there. 
South  Vietnamese  and  ourselve  ; 
Ing  to  take  over  that  area, 
didn't  think  that  we  could 
war,  I  assure  you  that  I  woul< 
supported  the  Increase  in  the 
there — one  man,  or  one  weapon. 
General  Taylor.  I  think  we 
back  and*  find  out  really  what  w  i 
accomplish  there,  because  I  am 
by  the  fact  we're  talking  about 
aspect  and  that's  only  a  smai: 
the  overall  problem. 

Mr.   Reasoner.  Nevertheless 
made  again  and  again  that  befor  ; 
the  hearts  and  minds  that  we 
people  security.    It's  been 

General  Wheeler.  Quite  true. 
Mr.  Reasoner.  And  If  that's 
you  can't — you  can't  proceed. 

General  Taylor.  But  related 
country  program  of  so  defeating 
that  security  can  be  restored  is 
of  how  to  stop  the  Intervention 
*nd  the  fiow  of  equipment,  so 
the  air  aspect. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  How  do  you 
of   equipment?     You've   got   1 
coastline  and  you've  got  two 
with  Laos  and  Cambodia.    And 
General,     Mr.     Ambassador,     in 
where   you  were  in   conunand, 
three-quarters  of  a  million-mai . 
ing  us  on  a  conventional  front 
and  we  knew  every  road  and 
Ing  up  to  the  Yalu  River  and 
plete  domination  of  the  air  and 
it    from    hell    to    breakfast   and 
stopped  the  supplies  coming 
army. 

General   Taylor.  Well  you're 
This  is  a  very  tough  problem 
not  licked  it  yet.    However,  I  am 
by  the  fact  we  are  using 
than  what  we  did  in  Korea 
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hope  of  sue-  tuary  north  of  the  Yalu  In  this  situation, 
hey  have  had  That  decision  has  been  taken  last  February 
and  the  air  campaign  is  having  an  effect, 
not  a  complete  effect,  of  course,  in  suppress- 
ing Infiltration,  but  It's  certainly  making  It 
much  tougher  for  that  Infiltration. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  How  effective  Is  that  aerial 
war?  And  I  understand  that  there's  been  a 
reevaluation  of — been  asked  for  on  the 
bombing,  north  and  south?  I  believe  that's 
correct? 

General  Wheeler.  Reevaluation  by  whom, 
Mr.  Kalischer?     Tills  is  news  to  me. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Well,  I  had  heard  that  and 

that 

Mr.  CRONKriE.  Well,  we'll  make  news  on 
this  program  even  if  Mr.  Kalischer  has  to  do 
it.     [Laughter.] 

General  Taylor.  Let  me  first — I'll  answer 
the  first  part  and  perhaps  he  can  have  the 
other  part. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Yes 

General  Taylor.  Why  are  we  having — why 
is  the  air  campaign — what's  the  purpose  of 
it?  There  are  three  purposes,  duly  an- 
nounced, clearly  thought  through  before 
embarking  upon  this  program.  The  first 
was  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  people  the 
sense  of  being  able  to  strike  back  for  the 
first  time  against  the  source  of  all  their  evil, 
namely.  North  Vietnam.  And  I  can  assure 
you  the  psychological  effect,  the  morale  ef- 
fect of  this  decision  was  most  visible 
throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam — military 
and  civilians  alike.  The  second — the  second 
purpose  I've  already  alluded  to — to  reduce, 
not  to  eliminate  infiltration.  We  know  air 
can't  eliminate  infiltration  any  more  than 
it  could  in — in  Korea.  On  the  third  point, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  long 
pull,  is  to  remind  the  leaders  In  Hanoi,  the 
men  who  are  making  the  decisions,  who  can 
stop  the  infiltration,  that  unless  they  do  not 
cease  their  aggression,  they're  going  to  pay 
an  increasing  price  to  the  point  that  the 
game  is  just  not  worth  this  kind  of— this 
kind  of  loss. 

Mr.  CRONKrrE.  What  does  our  Intelligence 
indicate  on  that  third  point?  What's  hap- 
pened in  North  Vietnam? 

General  Taylor.  Not  clear.  Obviously  Ha- 
noi very  determinedly  is  saying  nothing  and 
making  brave  sounds.  I  would  expect  that. 
I  would  not  expect  to  see  any  visible  signs, 
but  anyone  who  looks  at  the  map  and  sees 
the  destruction  caused  certainly  would  be 
convinced  that  this  is  having  a  vast  Im- 
pact. You  might  be  wanting  to  talk  about 
impact. 
Mr.  Kalischer.  What  about  the  SAM  sites? 
General  Wheeler.  I  might  talk  about  two 
p>oints  here  if  I  may,  as  long  as  I'm  up. 
First,  the  first  being  that  we  have,  by  our 
air  strikes,  broken  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion where  you  see  the  X's  on  these  roads 
and  railroads.  As  you  probably  remember, 
the  primary  highway  runs  right  up  the  coast 
and  so  does  the — the  railroad.  The  railroad, 
however,  came  only  south  from  Hanoi  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Vinh,  a  little  bit  below. 
Now  this  doesn't  represent  all  the  disruption 
to  the  LOC's.  Now  the  question — how  suc- 
cessful has  this  been?  Well  I  cite  Soviet 
coUeagrues  of  yours,  gentlemen,  who  appar- 
ently on  a  broadcast  in  Moscow  the  other 
night  told  of  the  disruption  in  the  North 
and  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  job 
of  truckdrlver  in  North  Vietnam  is  regarded 
today  a£  a  heroic  occupation.  While  I'm 
here,  I  might  point  out  similar  things  that 
the  Vietcong  have  done  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  one  of  the  great  problems  out  there 
which  I'm  sure  the  Ambassador  would  like 
to  expound  on  a  little  further.  These  X's 
here  also  indicate  where  they  have  dis- 
rupted roads  and  railroads.  The  black  dots 
mark  provincial  and  district  towns  which 
are  intermittently  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  by  ground  line  of  communica- 
tions. You  can  always  get  In  by  air.  Some- 
times you  cannot  get  in  by  truck.     The  SAM 
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Mr.  Reasoner.  May  I  explain  for  laymen 
who  might  not  remember,  SAM  stands  for 
what,  surface-to-air  missile? 

General  Wheeler.  Surface-to-air  missiles 
Mr.   Reasoner.  The   Russian    Installed  or 

Soviet  built 

General  Wheeler.  They're  Soviet  built 
they  are  the  SA-2,  which  is  a  standard  So- 
viet surface-to-air  missile. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  How  effective  are  they,  and 
how  effective  could  they  be  against  our 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam? 

General  Wheeler.  Well,  they're — they're  a 
good  weapon,  as  we  know.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  lost  a  couple  of  aircraft  to 
them.  They  are  roughly  comparable  to  our 
Nike-Hercules  surface-to-air  missile,  iiici- 
dentally,  you  might  be  Interested  in  seeing  a 
picture  here  of  one  of  the  Soviet  surface-to- 
air  missile  sites,  taken  fairly  recently.  Down 
here  you  can  see  a  missile,  here  you  can  see 
the  cable  crossings  which  connect  the  missile 
itself  to  the  radars,  the  control  radars  sit- 
ting back  in— in  a.  very  lightly  rebedded  area 
with  the  vans  camouflaged.  This  is  a  sort  of 
a  standard  configuration  for  this  type  of— of 
surface-to-air  missile. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  We  have  bombed  two  of 
those  so  far,  is  that  correct? 

General  Wheeler.  That's  right. 
Mr.  Reasoner.  And  not  since  the  second 
downing  of  the  plane. 

General  Wheeler.  That's  correct. 
Mr.  Kalischer.  Is  that  one  of  them  that  we 
have  bombed? 

General  Wheeler.  This  one  is  a  recent  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  CRONKrrE.  General,  do  we  have  any  evi- 
dence as  to  who  is  operating  those  sites? 

General  Wheeler.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Is  it  possible  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  have  been  trained  to  do 
this? 

General  Wheeler.  I  would  think  that  in 
the  period  of  time  that's  elapsed  that  cer- 
tainly they  could  have  been  trained  for  this 
purpose,  or  substantially  trained  for  this 
purpose.  We  know  that  there  have  been 
training  programs  both  in  China  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for — for  North  Vietnamese  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  Cronkfte.  What  is  the  sum  total  of 
evidence  today  as  to  foreign  aid,  interven- 
tion, or  what  not  in  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

General  Wheeler.  Well,  the  evidence  that 
we  have  indicates  that  the  aid  has  been  sub- 
stantial. For  example,  the  main  force  Viet- 
cong units  in  South  Vietnam,  some  70,000  of 
them  at  least,  in  recent  months  have  been 
completely  equipped  with  a  different  family 
of  weapons,  Chinese  made,  incidentally  from 
Russian  models,  and  excellent  weapons,  au- 
tomatic in  many  cases.  They  use  a  7.62- 
millimeter  ammunition,  which  is  unobtain- 
able in  South  Vietnam.  It  has  to  be  Im- 
ported, and  is  not  macje,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
North  Vietnam  either  and  certainly  the  weap- 
ons aren't.  Also,  the  surface-to-air  missiles, 
which  we  were  Just  discussing,  came  from 
out  of  country.  And  others — other  Items  as 
well.  I  speak  particularly  of — of  conven- 
tional triple  A,  antiaircraft  artillery,  tube  ar- 
tillery. None  of  this  is  made  in— North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Sir 

Mr.   CRONKrrE.  Could  I  ask  one  more  on 
that  direct  area?    What  about  personnel  in. 
this  form  of  advisers? 

General  Wheeler.  We  have — we  have  no 
evidence  despite  what  you  hear  from  time  to 
time,  that  there  are  any  advisers  with  the 
Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam.  The  most  fre- 
quent rumor  that  you  hear,  that  there  are 
Chinese  there.  Well,  I  forgot  to  say  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  of  the  about  1,800,000  people 
in  Saigon,  or  in  the  Saigon  area,  about  a  third 
are  of  Chinese  descent,  and  I  would  expect 
that  you  would  find  among  the  Vietcong,  cer- 
tain people  of  Chinese  descent,  who  look  Chi- 


nese. We've  never  seen  a  Chinese  adviser  In 
South  Vietnam.  Now,  I  accept  that — that  In 
North  Vietnam,  you  undoubtedly  have  Chi- 
nese advisers,  and  no  doubt  a  number  of 
Soviet  advisers  or  technicians  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Mr.  K.\lischer.  I  remember  that  Secretary 
Rusk  made  a  statement  during  the  Cuban 
crisis  of  a  few  years  ago,  that  we  were  eyeball 
to  eyeball  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Russians  blinked.  Who  would  you  say  we 
are  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  basically  In  tills 
confrontation,  the  Cliinese,  the  Russians,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Vietcong,  the  North  Viet- 
namese? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  not 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  anyone  directly.  It's 
really  the  question  Is,  with  whom  is  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  eyeball  to 
eyeball  with,  and  I  would — my  answer  would 
be  bafically  Hanoi,  as  Hanoi  Is  the  source  of 
the  Vietcong  strength.  The  Vietcong  pro- 
vide the  men  on  the  battlefield,  but  the  de- 
cisions, the  basic  strength  comes  out  of 
North  Vietnam,  so  it's  the  problem  of  con- 
vincing the  leaders  of  Hanoi,  rather  than 
cDnvlnclng  leaders  of  the  Vietcong  of  the 
impossibility  of  final  success.  Now,  I  rec- 
ognize that  b3hind  Hanoi  is  Peiping,  and  to 
some  degree  Moscow,  but  their  direct  In- 
fluence on  the  deciLions  in  Hanoi  are  far 
from  clear. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Do  you  think  that  if  we 
stepped  up  our  military  stake  in  this,  that 
there — that  the  Chinese  would  come  in? 

General  Taylor.  I  don't  think  so.  Not 
as  long  as  we  do  not  actually  attack  Red 
CJwia.  I  think  what  we're  doing  now  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  ground  rules  of — of  rea- 
sonable prudence  insofar  as  Inviting  the  in- 
tervention of  either  the  Chinese  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

General  Wheeler.  I  share  that  view;  1 
share  his  view. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  What  Is  keeping,  or  will 
kecpjPclping  out  of  this  war,  if  we  seem  to 
be  w'mning  it? 

General  Taylor.  Self-interest.  Self-inter- 
est. Fear  of  consequences.  They're  very 
great,  they  are  very  great. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  This  recurrent  theme, 
which  came  up  in  this  last  answer,  about 
supporting  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  really 
merely  being  there  as  allies  to  help  them  out, 
brings  up  the  question  that  concerns  a  lot 
of  Americans,  that  we  seem  to  have  picked  a 
loser.  That  under,  as  far  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  concerned,  the  situation  has 
steadily  deteriorated,  there's  some  question 
about  how  many  people  In  the  country  even 
know  there  Is  a  government  in  Saigon.  Is 
this  going  to  prevent  us  from  winning  or 
from  gaining  our  kind  of  unconventional 
victory? 

General  Taylor.  Of  course.  I  don't  think 
there's  much  glory  in  running  to  a  cause 
that  really  doesn't  need  much  help.  It's 
quite  true,  we  are  on  the  side  that  has  very 
tough  problems,  but  they're  problems  that 
can  be  resolved,  and  we  have  the  resources  In 
my  Judgment  to  reach  a  final  resolution. 
The  attitude  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, I  know,  creates  concern  among  many  of 
our  citizens.  Are  they  really — Is  their  heart 
really  iu  their  work?  Well,  I  have  no  doubt — 
I  have  no  difficulty  In  answering  positively 
"Yes,"  they  do  have  their  heart  In  their  work 
end  I  think  the  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
The  fact  that  for  11  years,  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  been  fighting  against  the  Viet- 
cong, and  refusing  to  accept  any — any  ac- 
commodation with  the  Vietcong;  the  f.act 
that  the  first — in  1954,  you  recall,  they  had 
the  choice  of  either  coming  under  Com- 
munist rule  or  being  under  free  rule,  and 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  1,  a  ratio  of  10  to  1,  the 
North  came  South,  rather  than  go  to  Com- 
munist rule  in  the  North.  In  other  words, 
about  a  million  refugees  came  out  of  North 
Vietnam  to  be  In  the  South,  only  about 
80.000  went  out  of  the  South  to  be  In  the 


North.  Now  we  have  other  Indicators, 
which  show  the  depth  of  commitment  of  the 
Vietnamese  people;  the  Internal  movement 
of  population.  Throughout  this  period, 
whenever  they — whenever  the  Vietcong 
pressure  has  mounted  In  a  new  region,  there's 
been  a  fiow  of  refugees  out  of  that  area  to 
avoid  falling  under  their  domination.  The 
total  number  runs  600,000  to  700,000,  perhaps 
who  have  actually  moved.  And  we  see  abso- 
lutely no  sign  of  a  similar  movement  from 
Government-controlled  territory  into  Viet- 
cong-controlled  territory. 

Mr.  Kauscher.  Might  there  not  be  an  e.t- 
planation  in  the  fact  that  when  an  area  be- 
comes completely  under  Vietcong  control,  we 
exercise  rather  unlimited  aerial  warfare 
a^inst  that  section  of  the  country,  and  It's 
Just  commonsense  for  those  people  who 
don't — who  are  not  particularly  engaged  in 
the  fighting  to  get  out  and  come  ever-  to  our 
side,  wfcere  the  bombs  aren't  falling? 

General  Taylor.  I  wouldn't  attribute  this 
to  the  bombs.  I  would  say  that  In  any  area 
where  war  goes  on,  and  It's  the  ground  war 
that  is  far  more  destructive  than  the  air 
war,  that  any  citizen  is  unhappy  and  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  And  he  intends  to  go  some 
place,  but  he  doesn't  go  deeper  into  Viet- 
cong territory,  he  comes  to  the  government 
side,  which  I  think  Is  a  very  Important  point. 
Mr.  CRONKrrE.  Now,  last  week  we  had  this 
episode  of  the — of  the  burning  of  Cam  Ne 
by  the  Marines  up  there.  And,  certainly, 
whether  this  was  justified  from  a  military 
standpoint  or  not,  how  are  we  going  to  win 
these  people  to  our  side,  when  this — this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  whether  It's  a  military 
necessity  or  an  unfortunate  accident? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  first  let  mc  go  back 
to  a  point  you  made  at  the  outset,  that 
bombing  of  villages.  The  bombing  of  vil- 
lages almost  never  occurs.  Villages  are  de- 
Etroyed.  yes,  they  suffer  very  severe  losses, 
but  It's  generally  from  ground  action.  I  can 
hardly  think,  I  don't  think  offhand  of  any 
time  we've  deliberately  taken  a  village  as  a 
bombardment  target.  Sometime,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  uncertainty  of  the — of  the  lo- 
cation, villages  have  been  bombed,  but  It's 
ground  action  of  both  sides  which  creates 
most  of  the  destruction.  That  is  a  very  un- 
happy situation,  a  most  regrettable  one,  but 
it's  been  true  in  every  war  in  history.  I  can 
Just  look  back  at  Europe  and  think  of  the 
devastated,  completely  leveled  cities,  friendly 
cities,  friendly  cities  in  Prance,  for  example, 
devastated  by  the  conditions  of  World  War 
II.  So  this  is  not  something  new;  It's  Just 
an  unhappy  fact  of  warfare. 

General  Wheeij:r.  I'd  like  to  expand  on 
that,  because  you  spoke  of  Cam  Ne.  Actually, 
on  July  12,  when  the  Marines  first  moved  in 
there,  the  district  chief  urged  the  Marines 
to  raze  the  ground — the  town  to  the  ground, 
because  he  said  It  was  a  known  totally  Viet- 
cong hamlet.  They  didn't  do  It.  They  lost 
three  marines  killed  and  four  wounded,  I 
think,  as  they  moved  through  the  village 
and  cleared  it  out.  Now,  to  bear  out  what 
Ambassador  Taylor  said,  there  were  some  51 
buildings  destroyed  In  the  town  of  Cam  Ne. 
Fifty  of  them  were  destroyed  by  ground  fire. 
The  tracer  bullets,  grenades  and  what  not, 
set  fire  to  things  and  they  burned.  So,  this 
was  not  an  air  strike  that  destroyed  this 
village,  this  was  actually  the  ground  weap- 
ons that  destroyed  It. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  General,  I  hate  to — to 
quote  our  own  correspondent  against  your 
Information,  which  I'm  sure  Is  good.  But 
on — there's  been  considerable  flap  over  the 
Cam  Ne  Incident,  and  Morley  Safer  has 
cabled  In  what  I  consider,  and  what  we  all 
consider;  a  pretty  factual  account.  There 
were  more,  he  said,  than  50  huts  burned,  and 
he  personally  saw  at  least  20  of  them  put  to 
the  match  by  a  cigarette  lighter. 

General  Wheeler.  That  doesn't  agree  with 
my  information,  Mr.  Kalischer.  I'll  rest  on 
that. 


Mr.  Reasoner.  Well,  certainly,  whether — 
whatever  happened  In  this  particular  inci- 
dent, you're  going  to  have  problems  In  rela- 
tions between  American  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines, and  the  Vietnamese.  Doesn't  that 
again  decrease  the  odds  on  victory? 

General  Taylor.  You're  going  back  to  the 
point  that  we're  alienating  the  population. 
I  don't  think  so  In  a  broad  sense.  I  think 
these  people,  they're  hard  realists.  They 
have  seen  war  for  10  to  20  years.  They  know 
whose  side  is  fighting  for  their,  cause,  and 
while  they  unhappily  take  these,  the  in- 
evitable losses  that  go  with  being  In  a  posi- 
tion of  an  area  of  combat,  nonetheless,  we 
have  seen  no  Indication  that  our  military 
action  is  aUenntlng  the  population.  In  con- 
trast, what  are  we  saving  them  from?  The 
Intolerable  Impositions  of  the  Vietcong.  In- 
tolerable In  the  sense  they  impress  their 
sons  In  the  military  service,  often  against 
their  will.  They  kill  the  officials  in  the  vil- 
lages; they  kidnap  anyone  who  might  be  of 
any  use;  they  impose  prohibitively  high 
taxes  and  end  up  by  confiscating  large — 
large  parts  or  the  rice  crop.  Now,  this  is  a 
pretty  tough  life  and  when  you  contrast 
that  kind  of — of  unhappy  existence  with 
the  casualties  of  battle,  I  think  you'll  find 
most  of  the  peasants  will  say,  I'd  rather  run 
the  chance  of  battle  if  I  can  be  free,  and  if 
security  will  last. 

Mr.  CnoNKiTE.  General,  Just  to  put  a  period 
to  the  Cam  Ne  thing.  Have  any  orders  gone 
out  thAt  specifically  forbid  this  kind  of  an 
operation  such  as  Cam  Ne?  I  mean,  putting 
the  torch  to  a  village? 

General  Wheeler.  In  the  first  place.  I 
don't  agree  that  the  village  was  deliberately 
burned.  In  the  second  place.  General  West- 
moreland, a  long  time  ago,  a  month  and  a 
half  ago,  recognized  the  problems  that  could 
possibly  arise  In  this  type  of  operation,  and 
enjoined  all  of  his  senior  commanders  to 
exercise  the  utmost  of  Judgment  and  pru- 
dence In  dealing  with  situations  of  this  kind. 
I  TSilnk  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  as  there  usually  Is  to  every- 
tiilng.  And  I  happen  to  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  what  happens  to  our  troops  In 
a  situation  such  as  this.  Remember,  the 
Marines  lost  four  men  killed  and  a  number 
wounded  in  this  action;  they  were  dealing 
with  a  hard-core  enemy,  determined  again 
to  stop  them.  They  had  several  men 
wounded  In  the  village.  And  I  would  say 
this :  General  Westmoreland,  his  senior  com- 
manders— I  think  you  know  General  Waist, 
the  Marine  commander  up  there — these  are 
not  only  fine,  fine  officers,  they  happ>en  to 
be  fine  men.  They're  not  arsonists  at  heart, 
but  they  are — they  are  fighting  a  very  diffi- 
cult war,  and  they're  trying  to  do  It  the 
right  way,  protecting  their— their  own  men, 
letting  their  men  defend  themselves,  and 
at  the  same  time,  taking  due  account  of  the 
hazards  and  the  risks  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion who  unfortunately  get  caught  in  any 
war. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  In  two  areas  I  would  like  to 
get  your  estimate  of  the  Vietcong:  first,  as 
a  military  estimate,  and,  second,  what — this 
must  be  pretty  rough  on  him.  He's  been 
fighting  20  years^now.  They  can't  all  be 
trained  agents  of  Moscow.  How  does  this 
happen  that  they  go  on  fighting  so  well  S3 
long  Mr.  Ambassador? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  as  you  suggest,  there 
is  a  hard  core  which  has  been  trained  for 
10  years,  and  knows  nothing  but  this. 
They're  beyond  redemption.  They  represent 
some  40,000  of  the  so-called  flrstUne  units. 
But  as  guerrillas,  as  assistants — ^sometimes 
part  time,  too— they  have  many — many 
young  men  now  frequently  impressed  Into 
the  service — ages  down  as  low  as  15 — who  do 
have  very,  very  spotty  morale.  We  find  this 
out  in  interrogation  of  prisoners.  We  see 
also  that  the  heavy  losses  Is  making  It  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  Vietcong  to  recruit 
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locally.     The  evidence  is  that 
ing  more  and  more  North 
North  Vietnamese — who  have 
in  South  Vietnam.    Now.  thet 
both    professional    performaqce 
morale — reaction    to    the 
t.alnly  going  to  be  unfavorable 
Cong's  cause. 

We    have   a   final   indicatio  i 
morale.     I   wouldn't   overstati 
deterioration  in  morale  in  the 
bers  of  ralliers  who  come  in 
the  open  arms  program.    Thej 
and  come  to  the  Government' 
running  something  over  a 

Now.  very  few  of  those  are 
old.  tough  type,  but  certainly 
on  the  fringes,  so  to  speak, 
across  more  readily  than  in 
Mr.  Kalischer.  I  hate  to 
devil's  advocate  on  these 
time,  but  it's  been  my 
straight-out  battle  in  South  VI 
Government  troops,  with  the 
tion  of  a  few  elite  battalions 
Government  battalions  to  stani  1 
hard-core   Vietcong   battalion 
with  the  full  complement  of 
which  the  other  side  hasn't 
we've  been  killing  them  at  ab<Jut 
25.000  a  year  for  the  last  3 
to   statistics,   where   do    they 
from? 

General  Taylor.  Let's  go 
point  and  I  will  turn  the 
to  General  Wheeler. 

We  do  need  more  than  on( 
fight  one  battalion  because  we 
box  in  and  destroy  this — the 
we  need  three  or  four  to  clos 
nues  of  retreat.     Hence,  we 
very  high  pfeponderance  of  s 
of  battalions,  or  In  terms  of 
cope  adequately  with  the 
7ou  can  take  over  the 
ties. 

General  Wheeler.  Well.  I 
that   military   planning   factor  5 
going  to  attack,  you  always  wi 
derance  of  at  least  2,  and 
if  you  expect  your  attack  to 
otherwise,  you  may  get  yourself 
Where  are  these  people  comi 
have  evidence  over  the  past  se 
the  infiltration  of  at  least  40.i 
Vietnam,  and  one  element  is 
regiment  of  about  1.200  to  1,400 
think,  of  the  32Slh  North 
sion. 

You  spoke   of  the   casualty 
early  casualty  figures,  going 
r.  myself,  discount  very  heavily 
the  number  of  our  own   America 
in  the  field  with  Vietnamese 
creased,  our  information  is  muc^ 
I  believe  that  our  latest  figures 
accurate.     At    least    they    sho^ 
They  give  the  difference  in  losse 
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General  Wheeler.  Well,  as  of  right  now, 
as  Ambassador  Taylor  said,  the  ralliers  coming 
to  the  government's  side  average  about  1,000 
a  month.  We  have  no  way  of  estimating  the 
number  of  Vietcong  impressees  who  Instead 
of  coming  back  to  the  government,  wend 
their  way  back  to  their  native  villages  and 
hide  out  to  escape  the  Vietcong.  At  one 
time,  the  desertion  rate  within  the  Vietna- 
mese forces  was  running  as  high  as  about 
10,000  a  month.  This  has  been  somewhat 
better  recently,  and  hopefully,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down  as  they  improve  their  pro- 
grams to  take  care  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
families.  Some  reforms,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  have  been  long  overdue,  I  believe,  in- 
cluding an  increase  In  pay. 

Mr.  Kalischer.   10.000  a  month  from  the 

Vietnamese  forces  versus  1.000 

General  Taylor.  Oh.  no.  Hold  everything. 
General  Wheeler.  Hold  everything. 
General  Taylor.  There's  a  very  important 
difference  here.  The  desertions  from  the 
Vietnamese  forces  Is  to  go  back  to  the  farm. 
We  have  very  little  indication  of  desertion — 
defection  to  the  enemy.  We  don't  know  the 
factor  which  corresponds  with  that  desertion 
rate  in  the  North  Vietnamese  forces.  We 
know  the  defector  rate,  so  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish those  two  sources. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  What's  your  military  esti- 
mate of  the  Vietcong  as  a  soldier?  One  of 
your  generals,  talking  to  Walter  Cronkite  in 
Vietnam,  said.  I  think,  that  he  thought  he 
was  a  "bum"  and  a  "coward."  Js  that  the 
U.S.  Army  estimate? 

General  Wheeler.  No.  I  don't  know  what 
gentleman  said  this.  To  give  you  a  quote, 
the  captured  Vietcong  field  order— I  believe 
the  battle  of  Dongxor'i— regimental  field  or- 
der—and General  Westmoreland  told  me  that 
when  he  saw  the  translation.  It  might  have 
been  written  by  a  graduate  of  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

General  Taylor.  I  saw  the  order:  I  agree. 
Gnceral  Wheeler.  And  you  agreed,  I  be- 
.  lieve.  We  have  found,  I  think  this  Is  gen- 
erally true,  that  the  main  force  units  are 
well  trained,  well  disciplined,  and  that  they 
plan  well,  and  they  attack  vigorously  In  an 
effort  to  carry  out  their  mission.  They  seem 
to  be  brave,  or  as  brave  as  most  men  are. 
I  would  say  that  the  guerrilla  forces,  as  you 
would  expect — I'm  talking  now  about  the 
part-time  types — you're  not  going  to  get  this 
order  of  f>erformance.  You're  going  to  get 
the  spotty  stuff  of  a  group  of  men  who  will 
shoot  at  you  from  behind  a  wall  and  then 
disappear.  You're  not  going  to  get  the  same 
type  of  planning,  nor  the  same  type  of  per- 
formance from  them. 

Ml'.  Cronkite.  General  Wheeler,  what  Is 
our  grand  strategy  out  there  now  as  far  as 
the  employment  of  U.S.  forces?  General  Cao 
Ky.  the  Premier,  said  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
that  he  expected  the  Americans  to  get  out 
and  hold  the  perimeter  while  the  mopplng- 
up  operations,  the  police  operations,  the 
pacification,  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Viet- 
namese behind — I  gather  behind  our  perim- 
eter defense.    Is  that  the  way  you 

General  Wheeler.  Let  me — let  me  turn  to 
this  map  again.  If  I  might  because  I  think — 
as  you  know,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Kalischer 
at  least  has  visited  several  of  these  places, 
we  are  creating  base  areas  here  at  Hue,  Da 
Nans,  Quang  Ngai,  Qui  Nhon,  Nha  Trang, 
and  oh,  one  or  two  other  smaller  places. 
We  have  also  a  base  area  over  here  at  Blen 
Hoa.  Now  why  are  we  establishing  these 
bases?  In  the  first  place,  the  line  of  com- 
munication by  road,  as  we  know.  Is  subject 
to  disruption  at  any  time.  Secondly,  we 
have  to  support  our  forces  throughout  the 
country  and  preferably  not  by  air,  which  is 
an  expensive  way  of  furnishing  sizable  sup- 
port over  a  period  of  time.  So  we  need  these 
small  ports — Da  Nang,  Quang  Ngai  and  so 
on,  and  one  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  in  order  to 
establish  logistic  complexes  to  support  the 


forces  that  we  have  In  the  country,  in  con- 
Junction  with  each  of  these  places  which  i 
mentioned,  these  base  areas,  we  have  con- 
structed,  or  are  constructing,  airfields:  These 
for  both  combat  and  logistic  purposes.  Now 
General  Westmoreland  has  organized— ard 
I  think  Da  Nang  is  a  fine  example— has  or- 
ganized these  in  such  a  way  that 
the  forces  as  they  come  in  are  di.sposed 
to  protect  these  bases.  This  Is  the  first 
charge  against  them.  Thereafter,  they  bePin 
to  extend  their  area  of  Infiuence  out  from 
the  base  area.  As  the  forces  have  increased 
he  has  started  to  use  certain  of  his  battalions 
not  needed  for  the  purpose  I  have  just  men-' 
tloned,  to  act  in  support  of  the  Vletn-imeae 
forces  who  are  actually  out  finding  and 
fighting  the  enemy.  I  think  you  will  rcc-'li 
reading  In  recent  weeks  of  two  or  three  i^- 
tions  of  which  the  173d  Airborne  Bri"arie 
have  performed  this  function.  So  I  wSulcl 
say  this.  That,  one,  we  must  have  our  ba.5€-- 
we  must  have  airfields:  we  must  defend 
them.  Thereafter,  we  can  undertake  cooper- 
ative action  with  the  Vietnamese  to  defeat 
the  main  force  of  Vietcong  battalions. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Don't  we,  sir,  also  some- 
times airlift  American  troops  to  certain 
strategic  areas  far  from  these  bases  in  order 
to  shore  up  a  situation  that  is  getting  out 
of  hand? 

General  Wheeler.  You  are  absolutelv 
right,  Mr.  Kalischer,  and  I  should  have  made 
that  more  clear.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  co- 
operative effort  with  the  Vietnamese  of 
which  I  spoke.  But,  you  are  quite  correct 
that  we  do  airlift  these  people  Into  where 
the  combat  area  is— where  the  combat  is 
either  occurring  or  is  expected  to  occur,  so 
that  they  can  furnish  support  at  need. 

General  Taylor.  I  think  that  this  is  prob- 
ably going  to  be  the  most  Important  and 
most  useful  employment  of  our  troops.  Cer- 
tainly, we  don't  contemplate  what  I  guiher 
some  people  are  talking  about— sitting  on 
the  coast  and  sitting  out  this  war.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  expects  to  use  his  troops 
In  the  most  advantageous  way.  to  bring 
this  thing  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Reasoneb.  That— that  brings  up  a 
question.  When  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  buildup  a  couple  weeks  ago. 
Walter  Lippmann  then  read  Into  what  the 
President  said  a  new  choice  or  a  choice  of 
a  new  strategy:  that  we  were  not  going  to 
use  a  lot  of  troops:  that  we  were  going  to 
sit  In  our  enclaves  and  be  a  thorn  In  the 
side  of  the  Communists  and  thus  force 
them  to  a  decision.  Is  that — Is  that  a  f.ilr 
reading  of  what  the  President  said? 

General     Wheeler.  I     didn't     understand 
him  to  say  that. 
General  Taylor.  Quite  the  contrary. 
General  Wheeler.  Quite  the  contrary. 
General     Taylor.  Mobile     use     as     Peter 
Kalischer   just  mentioned   is  one— probably 
the  most  Important  employment  we  are  go- 
ing to  find  for  these  forces. 

•Mr.  Cronkfte.  In  addition  to  the  mobile 
use.  Is  this — from  these  bases  we  are  es- 
tablishing along  there  on  the  coast — is  this 
the  spreading-oll-spot  theory  that  we  are 
going  to  move  out  from  those  and  continual- 
ly press  out  In  a  search-and-clear-up  opera- 
tion? 

General  Wheeler.  Well,  you  could  liken  it 
to  that.  Every  time — for  example,  we  were 
t.alklng  a  while  about  about  some  marine  ac- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  "Da  Nang.  Now.  wlrit 
they  were  doing  Is  they  are  going  out  really 
to  protect  their  base  becaxise  If  the  enemy  is 
allowed  to  build  up  around  your  base  and 
take  you  under  fire  at  will  you  are  in  a  very 
bad  spot.  So  you  could  call  this  the  oil 
spot  theory,  or  the  Ink  spot.  I've  heard  it 
called  that.  In  other  words,  you  may  ac- 
tually occupy  a  certain  area,  but  your  mili- 
tary Influence  can  be  extended  far  beyond 
that  by  an  active  patrolling  and  by  move- 
ment by  helicopter  and  so  on  which  Mr^ 
Kalischer  mentioned. 


General  Taylor.  I  will  make  one  observa- 
tion which  I  think  you  will  agree  to,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  try  to  hold  terrain 

General  Wheeler.  No. 

General  Taylor  (continuing) .  Per  se.  We 
are  going  to  use  our  firepower  and  mobility  to 
destroy,  to  assist  In  destroying  the  Vietcong 
units:  but  the  clearing,  the  holding,  the 
bringing  In  of  the  governmental  agencies,  to 
assure  the  continual  protection  and  the 
growth,  the  reconstltutlon  of  a  given  area — 
that  clearly  Is  a  Vietnamese  function.  We 
couldn't  take  It  over  and  couldn't  do  it  If 
we  tried. 

General  Wheeler.  I  do  agree;  I  do  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  What  will  constitute  vic- 
tory in  this  fight  in  South  Vietnam? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  I  unfortunately 
started  this  question,  so  I'd  better  answer  It. 
It  will  not.  In  my  Judgment,  as  I  visualize 
it,  not  be  as  In  Malaysia,  where  In  the  last 
months  of  the  war  they  had  reduced  the 
guerrillas  to  Individuals.  They  knew  their 
names.  They  had  their  pictures.  I  went 
into  the  commanding  general's  headquarters 
and  there  were  the  pictures.  These  are  the 
guerrillas  and  we're  going  to  catch  them  and 
eventually  did.  The  kind  of  operation  we're 
faced  with,  something  like  140.000  guerrillas 
in  South  Vietnam — obviously  is  not  going  to 
yield  to  that  kind  of  tailored  technique — 
hand-tailored  technique.  I  would  visualize 
tills  as  rather  something  that  will  come  to 
an  end  and  victory  should  be  defined  as  get- 
ting Hanoi  to  lay  off  Its  neighbors.  Once 
that  is  accomplished,  then  a  great  deal  of 
the  internal  problems  of  South  Vietnam  will 
fall  away  and  leave  something  that  can  per- 
haps be  taken  on  as  a  reduced  police  kind 
of  operation.  I  could  well  visualize  another, 
a  second  partition  of  the  population  as  took 
place  in  1954,  where  under  a  general  am- 
nesty, those  who  still  wanted  to  go  north 
could  be  allowed  to  go  north  again,  and  those 
who  remained  south  could  come  forward 
and  be  accepted  back  into  the  citizenship  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  thinking  more  In 
those  terms  rather  than  the  kind  of  termi- 
nation— kind  of  victory  that  took  place  be- 
fore  

Mr.  Cronkite.  Is  there  any  reason  why  ■ 
Hanoi  should  negotiate  that  kind  of  a  set- 
tlement? Isn't  it  conceivable  that  Hanoi 
would  simply  say,  "Let's  lay  off  the  battalion- 
size  operations.  Lee's  take  our  formal  troops 
back  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  Just  the 
way  we  put  them  In  and  return  this  to  a 
guerrilla  war  that  could  go  on  for  20  years?" 

General  Taylor.  I  don't  think  so,  because 
the  guerrilla  war  could  not  be  supportable 
without  the  outside  aid  from  Hanoi.  I  think 
the  blow  to  the  Vietcong — the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam— If ,  Indeed,  the  aid  of  Hanoi 
disappeared,  would  be  critical  to  them.  I 
think  there  would  be  a  great  defection  almost 
at  once.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  this  can 
end  all  with  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  let's  say.  or 
the  termination  of  negotiations,  but  the  ne- 
gotiations can  create  conditions  which  cer- 
tainly would  permit  the  Justified  hope  In  a 
final,  reasonable  settlement. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Isn't  It 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Just  a  minute.  Pete. 
You've  had  the  floor  for  a  minute.  If  the 
United  States  Is  not  eyeball  to  eyeball,  as 
we're  getting  back  to  where  we  were  a  mo- 
ment ago,  with  the  enemy,  then  would  a 
South  Vietnamese  capitulation,  since  they're 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  Hanoi,  be  acceptable 
to  the  United  States? 

General  Taylor.  The  South  Vietnamese — 
there  Isn't  going  to  be  a  South  Vietnamese 
capitulation.  That's  Just  unthinkable.  The 
army — bear  In  mind,  the  army  Is  the  power 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  generals  are  com- 
pletely committed.  Tliey've  burned  all  their 
bridges  behind  them.  They  would  never 
tolerate  a  government  that  was  caught  sur- 
reptitiously or  overtly  negotiating  with 
Hanoi  or  with  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  Cronrtte.  Pete,  the  floor's  yours. 


Mr.  Kalischer.  Well,  I've  almost  forgotten 
what  It  was  I  was  going  to  say.  But  one  of 
the  things — one  of  the  objections  that  I  fore- 
see on  a  renewed  partition  Is  that  North 
Vietnam  will  be  getting  more  people  again, 
and  they've  already  gotten  more  than  they 
can  support,  which  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
they're  trying  to  get  down  In  South  Vietnam. 
So  that  wouldn't  solve  any  of  their  problems. 
If  some  South  Vietnamese  decided  to  go 
north,  they'd  have  more  mouths  to  feed. 

General  Taylor.  Well,  that's  quite  true. 
Peter,  brut  I  would  envisage  a  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  all  southeast  Asia  where  North 
Vietnam  continues  as  a  Communist  menjf&r 
of  the  community:  South  Vietnam  as  acfc- 
dependent  nation  determining  its  own  form 
of  government  and  society,  free  exchange  of 
trade  back  and  forth.  There's  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  food  shortage  in  Hanoi  if 
Hanoi  would  be  a  good  neighbor  to  South 
Vietnam.  Many  things  could  happen  which 
now  are  not  taking  place. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Gentlemen,  Vietnam  Is  just 
one  country  in  southeast  Asia. 

General  Taylor.  True. 

Mr.  CnoNKfTE.  We're  getting  rather  heavily 
committed  there,  and  I  don't  think  there  are 
many  people  that  really  accept  the  fact  that 
we  may  be  stopping  at  125,000  men,  perhaps, 
there.  Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  move  In 
and  help  other  nations  in  southeast  Asia  If 
the  Communists  decide  to  expand  the  area  of 
the  conflict? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  I  think  in  point  of 
fact  we  are,  of  course,  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  been  helping  Thailand  very  sub- 
stantially. We  have  In  the  past  helped  Laos 
very  substantially.  I  agree  thl.s  is  a  single 
problem.  But,  fortunately.  I  don't  see  any 
excess  strength  available  in  Hano'i  and  North 
Vietnam  to  apply  elsewhere.  It's  quite  no- 
table that  the  campaign  In  Laos  has  not  had 
its  annual  offensive  which  characterized  the 
past.  My  feeling  Is  that  the  resources  of 
North  Vietnam  are  being  stretched  very 
much  by  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  unless  the  Chinese  come  In — and  that 
would  create  quite  a  different  situation — I 
can't — would  not  anticipate  any  expansion  at 
this  time. 

General  Wheeler.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
point  there,  if  I  might.  I  would  think — In 
fact,  I  do  think,  and  not  conditional  at  all — 
that  If  we  blunt  this  Vletcong-Hanol  sup- 
ported operation  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
chances  of  you  having  to  go  into  other  coun- 
tries with  the  same  type  of  aid  are  very,  very 
remote.  I  think  It  demonstrable  that  this 
is  the  first  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation.  It's  been  seized  upon  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  they  have  started  to  use 
this  tactic  In  South  Vietnam.  If  It's  de- 
feated, the  chances  of  having  another  one 
soon  in  the  same  area,  I  think,  are  quite 
small.  But  the  reverse,  I'm  afraid,  is  also 
true. 

General  Taylor.  Yes.  The  importance  of 
defeating  this  war  of  liberation  is  Indeed 
very  grea|t,  and  It  is  recognized  by  the  other 
side.  I  Just  happen  to  have  a  quotation  from 
General  Glap.  the  commander  In  North  Viet- 
nam, who  phrases  It  from  his  point  of  view. 
He  says.  "South  Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the 
national  liberation  movement  of  our  time. 
If  the  special  warfare  that  the  U.S.  impvial- 
Ists  are  testing  In  South  Vietnam  (our  re- 
sistance to  wars  of  liberation — if  that  re- 
sistance on  our  part  Is  overcome)  then  It  (our 
resistance)  can  be  defeated  everywhere  in  the 
wo/ld."  Bo  he  states  it  very  clearly,  his  eval- 
uation of  the  essentiality  of  victory  in  this 
situation.  We  have  It  on  our  side  just  as 
deeply. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  General  Wheeler,  to  get  back 
to  what  you  might  call  the  mechanics  of  the 
war  or  the  problems  you  have  now  as  your 
forces  Increase.  There  were  a  couple  of  in- 
cidents last  week.  I  think  one  involving  CBS, 
of  information  which  you  felt  improper  to 
be  published.     Is  the  voluntary  censorship 


not  working?  Do  you  have  cause  for  con- 
cern? 

General  Wheeler.  No;  I  would  say  this, 
that  obviously  It  didn't  work  on  that  partic- 
ular occasion.  I  think  It's  too  early  for  me 
to  say  that  It  cannot  work  under  proper 
supervision  and  proper  cooperation  on  all 
sides.  I  did  express  my  concern  yesterday 
and  I  expressed  It  to  Mr.  Kalischer  the  other 
day  because  to  give  Information  to  the  en- 
emy, when  your  troops  are  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  could  really  lead  to  a  disaster.  And 
I  know  this  is  something  none  of  us  want. 
So  what  I  feel  is  that  the  situation  certainly 
can  and  must  be  Improved. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Does  that  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  Impose  some  more  concrete  form 
of  censorship  than  voluntary? 

General  Wheeler.  Mr.  Kalischer.  I  can't 
answer  that  at  this  time  because  obviously 
this  is  out  of  my  purview.  I  can  view  with 
alarm  and  recommend.  Others  make  gov- 
ernmental decisions  and  finally,  but  I  think 
also  most  Important,  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  must  be  brought  into  this.  As  you 
know  better  than  I.  the  great  number  that 
are  in  the  press  corps  out  there  from  many 
nationalities,  the  numerous  cable  systems 
and  what  not.  or  means  of  communication 
that  are  available  to  them — all  of  these  have 
got  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  merely 
say  this,  that  we  have  got  to  study  the  sit- 
uation hard  and  I  hope  Intelligently  and  ar- 
rive at  something  that  Is  going  to  protect  our 
troops. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Gentlemen,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  talked  on  occasion  about  a  20- 
year  war.  You  have  now  had  some  expe- 
rience with  our  new  tactics  and  with  the 
buildup.  Speaking  not  about  20  years  but 
just  about  the  next  year,  what  do  you  fore- 
see if  we  did  this  same  program  a  year  from 
now?  What  would  the  change  In  the  situa- 
tion be? 

General  Taylor.  First,  let  me  sum  up  what 
I  think  our  strategy  Is.  I  know  what  our 
strategy  Is.  It  Is  a  four-prong  strategy  which 
is  in  effect  at  the  present  time.  First,  to 
strengthen  our  forces  on  the  ground,  by 
building  up  the  Vietnamese  forces  and  by 
adding  whatever  Is  required  of  U.S.  forces  so 
that  we  can — to  use  General  Wheeler's 
term — blunt  and  bloody  the  Vietcong  forces 
in  South  Vietnam:  simultaneously  to  con- 
duct the  war — the  air  campaign  against 
North  Vietnam  to  convince  the  leaders  of 
Hanoi  that  this  Is  a  losing  operation  and 
they  must  change  their  tactic;  third,  an  area 
which  we  unfortunately  have  not  talked 
about — the  vast  effort  which  is  going  on  In 
the  political  and  economic  field,  to  strength- 
en the  Government  in  South  Vietnam,  to 
bring  some  element  of  stability  Into  a  scene 
where  turbulence  has  been  the  rule,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  economy,  avoid 
Infiation  In  South  Vietnam,  so  there  can't  be 
an  Internal  collapse  which  I  am  sure  still  is 
on  the  hope  list  of  the  leaders  of  Hanoi. 

And  finally,  throughout  all  this,  to  main- 
tain the  open,  clear  position,  we  are  ready 
to  sit  down  and  talk  with  any  sincere  search- 
er after  peace.  Now,  that  is  the  four-pronged 
program — strategy,  I  call  it.  going  on.  I  think 
It  is  a  sound  strategy.  I  think  It  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success.  I  am  sure  It  will  not 
take  20  years  to  convince  Hanoi  that.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  losing  operation  when  each  month 
that  picture  should  be  clearer  In  the  minds 
of  the  gentlemen  that  sit  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Are  we  reasonably  well  In- 
formed about  Hanoi?  I  was  thinking  In  par- 
ticular— partjcularly  In  your  case,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador. You  helped  study  our  Intelligence 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  I  believe,  and  you  must 
have  been  well  aware  of  how  our  Intelligence 
is  doing  In  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Is  it 
doing  a  creditable  job? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  I  never  like  to  speak 
In  public  about  Intelligence.  It's  always  a 
sensitive  subject  but  there  Is  an  easy  answer. 
Intelligence  Is  never  good  enough;  It's  never 
adequate,  whether  It's  in  Cuba  or  whether  it 
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at  least  three  overriding  problems  facing 
Hanoi.  First,  how  to  offset  this  American 
commitment  in  the  south  which  they  now 
see  is  unlimited.  It's  perfectly  clear  we're 
there  to  stay.  No.  2,  how  to  limit  the 
devastation  of  the  homeland  which  Is  going 
on  daily  from  our  aircraft;  and,  finally,  how 
to  do  those  things  without  inviting  tn  the 
Red  Chinese  who  are  the  traditional  hated 
enemies  oX  every  Vietnamese  whether  it's 
in  the  north  or  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Gentlemen,  I  can  see  that 
one  thing  we  should  do  Is  extend  this  series 
of  programs  and  get  Gineral  Giap  here  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  hear  those  answered. 
I  would  like  to  thank  b<»th  of  you  for  com- 
ing here.  I  am  sure  that  your  answers  have 
given  the  American  people  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  we  are  against  in  Vietnam. 

Tonight  we  have  examined  the  question 
of  how  we  can  achifeve  a  victory  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  beyond  an  immediate  victory 
lies  tiie  wider  issue  of  peace  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Next  week  at  this  same  time  we  shall  bring 
you  part  3  of  Vietnam  perspective:  "Win- 
ning the  Peace,"  and  among  our  guests  will 
be  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  This  is  Harry 
Reasoner.     Good   night. 
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RESPONSIBLE  CONSERVATISM 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  Mr.  'Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  in  a  series  of  recent 
newspaper  columns,  has  touched  a  vital 
nerve — the  John  Birch  Society. 

In  its  thoughts  about  the  John  Birch 
Society,  the  American  public  tends  to 
react  in  either  black  or  white.  Seldom 
are  shades  of  gray  permitted  in  the  de- 
bate. Mr.  Buckley  has  attempted  to  deal 
in  the  in-between  gray  area.  He  has 
raised  a  serious  and  responsible  questldn 
about  hov;  many  members  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  adhere  to  the  positions  of 
some  of  the  society's  leaders  and  publi- 
cations. 

For  bis  efforts  to  air  a  vital  question, 
Mr.  Buckley  has  reaped  a  whirlwind  of 
unreasoned  attack  and  vilification  from 
some  society  membei's. 

Mr.  Buckley  happens  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive.   So  am  I. 

As  a  conservative.  I  welcome  responsi- 
ble inquiry.  The  essence  of  con.serva- 
tisni  is  support  for  individual  rights  and 
beliefs.  Responsible  conservatism  wel- 
comes questions  and  respects  their  value 
in  getting  to  the  root  of  problems. 

Mr.  Buckley's  columns  graphically  Il- 
lustrate the  gulf  between  responsible 
consei-vatism  and  unreasoning  radical- 
ism. I  hope  the  columns'  message  will 
be  pondered  by  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umns to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
onD,  as  follows: 

The  Birch  Society,  August  1965 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
Tlie  John  Birch  Society  is  engaged   in  a 
nationwide  drive  to  convince  the  skeptics  of 
its   responsibility.      Thousands    of   members 
of   the   John    Birch   Society,   who  Joined    It 
epgerly   as   a   fighting  organization   devoted 
to  antisocialism  and  antlcommunlsm,  have 
been  saying  for  years  that  the  unfortunate 
conclusions    drawn    by    Mr.    Robert    Welch* 
about  Dwlght  Elsenhower  in  1958  are  alto- 
gether extraneous  to  the  society's  mandate, 
purposes,  and  mode  of  thought,  and  should 
therefore  be  ignored  in  assessing  the  society, 
AD  1965. 


I  regret  to  say  that  It  Is  In  my  judgment 
Impossible  to  defend  the  leadership  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  if  one  reads  closely  even 
its  contemporary -utterances.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  those  members  of  the  society 
who  believe  that  It  long  since  departed  from 
tlie  mania  of  Mr.  Welch's  conclusions  about 
Dwight  Elsenhower  can  justify  the  current 
issue  of  American  Opinion,  the  society? 
monthly  magazine,  with  its  featured  article 
about  the  extent  (60  to  80  percent)  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  United  States  cmd 
elsewhere). 

It  is  an  unsigned,  staff  WTltten  article, 
given  especial  prominence.  And  the  editor 
calls  attention  to  it  on  the  masthead  pnge; 
"If  you  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  we  strongly  recommend  the  ne.>:i 
144  pages  to  help  you  find  out." 

Mental  health?  "The  attention  of  the 
American  people  was  first  drawn  to  the  re:il 
problem  of  mental  health  on  October  1,  l'j6i 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  specific  dem.Tnds 
of  the  Communist  Party,  a  gang  under  the 
direction  of  Nicholas  Katzenbach  (now  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States),  kid- 
naped Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  in  Oxford. 
Miss." 

Medicare?  "The  principal  object  of  medi- 
care is  to  destroy  the  Independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  American  physicians.  It  will  in- 
evitably create  a  'pressing  shortage'  of  phy- 
sicians and  nurses.  Communist  provinces 
are  sure  to  have  a  surplus  •  •  •  they  will  be 
glad  to  export  to  the  United  States  to  relieve 
the   shortage." 

The  death  of  Kennedy?  "The  Commu- 
nists were  able  to  exploit  the  assassination 
of  Kennedy.  (It  Is  gossip  In  Washington 
that  Earl  Warren  succeeded  in  destroying 
all  copies  of  the  pertinent  part  of  a  motion 
picture  film  which  showed  who  escorted  Jack 
Ruby  through  the  police  lines  so  that  he 
could  silence  Oswald.)  " 

Civil  rights?  Selma:  "A  horde  of  termites 
from  all  over  the  country,  led  by  half-cr.i^ed 
ministers  and  professors,  swarmed  over  the 
small  town  of  Selma,  Ala.,  in  a  typical  dem- 
onstration of  Communist  activism."  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  "(It  was  a)  part  of 
the  pattern  for  the  Communist  takeover  of 
-America."  In  general:  "(It  is)  an  obvious 
fact  that  the  whole  racial  agitation  was  de- 
signed and  is  directed  by  the  internation.ol 
Communist  conspiracy." 

The  economic  situation?  "The  conspiracy 
can  now  produce  a  total  economic  collapse 
any  time  that  it  decides  to  pull  the  chain." 
The  lower  courts?  "Do  not  overlook  the 
fine  contributions  made  by  the  criminal.? 
whom  the  conspiracy  has  slipped  Into  lower 
courts." 

The  Supreme  Court?  "The  theory  that  the 
Warren  court  Is  working  for  a  domestic,  r.s 
distinct  from  foreign,  dictatorship  becomes 
less  tenable  every  day." 

The  Federal  Government?  "Communist 
domination  of  many  of  the  departments  <.f 
the  Federal  Government  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire much  comment." 

Foreign  policy?  "As  for  Vietnam,  one 
thing  Is  certain:  no  action  really  detriment.il 
to  the  Communists  Is  conceivable  or  even 
possible,  so  long  as  Rusk,  McNamara,  and 
Katzenbach  remain  in  power." 

The  Dominican  Republic?  "The  policy 
that  began  with  the  landing  of  marines  In 
Santo  Domingo  (came)  under  the  direction 
of  what  often  seems  to  be  Communist  head- 
quarters in  Washington — officially  called  the 
State  Department.' 

Summary?  "The  Important  point  Is  that 
Americans  can  expect  only  defeat  so  long  .ns 
they  are  commanded  by  their  enemies." 

One  continues  to  wonder  how  it  Is  that  the 
membership  of  the  John  Birch  Society  toler-  ■ 
ates  such  drivel.  Until  the  members  rise 
up  and  demand  a  leadership  whose  programs 
and  analyses  are  based  other  than  on  the 
premise  that  practically  every  liberal  politi- 
cian, every  confused  professor,  every  civil 
rights  demonstrator,  every  Ideologized  Judge, 
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every  bungling  diplomat,  every  avid  prosecu- 
tor; everyone  who  wants  free  medicine,  and 
civil  rights  legislation,  and  Government  con- 
trol of  the  economy,  Is  an  agent  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy — until  then  at  least  they 
ought  not  to  go  about  the  country  complain- 
ing that  the  society  Is  consistently  misrepre- 
sented. Their  own  views  gre  undoubtedly 
misrepresented.  But  their  views  aren't  the 
voice  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  That  voice 
you  have  just  heard. 

More  on  the  Birch  Society 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

One  week  ago  I  wrote  a  column  expressing 
a  dismay  I  felt  sure  was  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety at  some  of  the  positions  being  subtly 
advanced  by  the  leadersliip  of  the  JBS  in  its 
nitig.izine,  American  Opinion,  even  while  the 
society  is  spending  tons  of  dough  to  appease 
public  opinion  and  persuade  the  average 
.American  that  the  leadership  is  nonkooky. 
The  response  has  been  discouraging  to  those 
who  (like  myself)  have  steadfastly  adhered 
to  the  position  that  between  the  opinions 
of  Robert  Welch  and  those  of  his  votaries 
there  is  a  great  gulf:  that  the  latter  calmly 
disbelieve,  or  ignore,  his  enormities,  remain- 
ing loyal  to  the  society  on  the  grounds  that 
you  need  simply  scrape  off  the  barnacles  of 
extremism  and  have  left  a  trim  seagoing 
hull  bent  on  an  upwind  anti-Communist, 
anti-Socialist  course. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  initial  response  to 
that  column,  and  have  decided  to  extend  my 
inquiry  Into  the  nature  of  the  support  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  in  an  effort  to  answer 
several  questions.  One:  Is  there  in  fact  sub- 
stantial disagreement  between  the  member- 
ship at  large,  and  the  leadership  of  the  JBS? 
Two:  Do  the  members  of  the  JBS  make  any 
attempt  to  understand  what  It  is  that  the 
leadership  of  the  JBS  believes;  or  do  they 
simply  Ignore  the  zanier  findings  of  the  lead- 
ership, taking  shelter  in  the  argument  that 
the  society  is  anti-Communist,  and  that 
therefore  all  anti-Communists  should  sup- 
port it? 

Mr.  Robert  Welch,  the  founder  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  has  often  expressed  his  pride 
in  the  character  and  gentility  of  his  mem- 
bers. I  say  it  sincerely  that  I  do  not  doubt 
that  he  is  to  a  considerable  extent  correct. 
But  I  also  doubt,  to  judge  from  the  response 
to  date,  that  he  could  easily  explain  away 
the  manners  of  some  of  the  more  vociferous 
members  of  his  society, 

Mr.  William  Patten  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for 
instance,  suspects  my  motives.  "So,  the 
establishment  has  finally  gotten  to  you.  TTie 
word  is  comply — or  else.  Or  else  what? 
Your  magazine  will  not  be  distributed  by 
'accepted'  distributors.  Cancel  my  subscrip- 
tion" (hereinafter,  CMS).  Mrs.  Lenore  Mc- 
Donald of  Los  Angeles:  "What  Robert  Welch 
wrote  in  the  Politician  (imputing  procom- 
munism  to  Dwlght  Eisenhower)  is  mild." 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Porter  of  Lexington:  "Did  you 
Just  have  to  do  It?  Couldn't  you  have  left 
it  tq_the  Overstreets,  Gus  Hall,  and  perhaps 
Chet  Huntley?  CMS."  Mr.  William  Gehrke 
of  Denver,  Colo.:  "The  same  old  smear  meth- 
od employed  by  the  liberals  is  used:  namely, 
condemn  the  man  and  what  he  stands  for 
but  don't  dare  try  to  refute  his  facts.  (I.e., 
that  the  United  States  Is  60  to  80  percent 
dominated  by  Communists,  that  being  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  I  quoted.)     CMS." 

Mrs.  George  Caldwell,  of  San  Crescento, 
Calif. :  "Since  I  have  Just  so  much  hate  In  me 
I  must  parcel  It  out  rather  sparingly,  and  as 
I  understand  you  I  am  now  to  love  Russia 
and  hate  the  John  Birch  Society."  Mrs. 
Ruth  S.  Matthews  of  New  York:  "One  more 
thing  before  you  open  your  big  mouth  again, 
ask  Congress  to  give  a  hearing  to  Colonel 
Golieswkl."  (Who  wiU  prove  that  Ike  Is  a 
Communist?)  Mrs.  Monica  Doelng  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.:  "Do  you  mean  that  you  dont 
think  that  the  kidnapping  of  General  Walker 


was  a  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy? 
If  so,  you  better  get  your  head  out  of  the 
sand." 

Mr.  a2id  Mrs.  John  Dalziel  of  Brooklyn: 
"When  you  attack  Robert  Welch  you  attack 
every  member  In  the  society."  Mr.  Arthur 
Barksdale  of  San  Mateo,  Calif.:  "I  have  al- 
ways believed  you  to  be  a  true  conservative. 
Howevei,  since  you  seem  categorically  to  ac- 
cept most  of  the  left  wing  programs  I'm  be- 
ginning to  doubt  your  sincerity." 

Mr.  Robert  'jonas  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island:  ''I  am  unable  to  understand  whether 
In  this  I  latest  attack,  you  are  just  being 
ofHciousi  or  whether  you  periodically  suffer 
from  hot  flashes,  in  some  form  of  male  meno-  , 
pause?  CMS?"  Mr.  James  Oviatt  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Beverly  Hills:  "I  am  Just  won- 
dering what  Zionist  Jew  wrote  this  article? 
Could  it  iiave  been  Lippmann,  Goldberg,  or 
even  Abe — Johnson's  attorney?  •  •  •  I  have 
known  Bob  Welch  for  over  15  years;  I  think 
he  told  the  truth  about  Eisenhower." 

Miss  Patricia  Huster,  of  Baltimore,  Md.: 
"I  believe  I  beard  that  there  was  some  $95,- 
000  Invoilved  in  your  last  smear  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  How  much  did  you  get  paid 
this  time?  And  by  the  way,  whose  side  are 
you  on,  anyway*  CMS."  Mr.  Lee  Adamson  of 
Bellingh&m,  Wash.,  writes:  "I  have  heard  a 
rumor  tihat  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  Is  a 
majority' stockholder  in  National  Review." 

And  Mr.  J.  T.  Timothy,  of  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  sums  it  up  in  a  single  word,  In  large 
red  crayon:  "Judas." 

And  Finally  on  John  Birch 
(By  Wm.  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

I  have  labored  to  flnd  the  answer  to  the 
question:  Does  the  typical  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  wince  when  the  leader- 
ship makes  spectacular  remarks  Imputing 
procommunism  to  the  highest  officials  of 
Government?  I  have  received  200  (and  they 
continue  to  pour  in)  letters  since  I  quoted  in 
this  column  from  an  article  In  the  current 
Issue  of  Mr.  Welch's  magazine,  American 
Opinion.  Of  those  200  correspondents,  only 
2  joined  me  in  deploring  the  article's  ex- 
cesses. 

I  quoted  some  typical  reactions  in  an  inter- 
mediate column.  Today  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Frank  Cullen  Brophy,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
whose  distinguished  career  as  a  gentleman, 
banker,  rancher,  and  writer  is  well  known  in 
the  Southwest.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Let  us  see  how  his  mind  reacts  on  the  ques- 
tions at  issue. 

I  quoted  from  the  American  Opinion  article 
the  following  sentence:  "The  attention  of  the 
American  people  was  flrst  drawn  to  the  real 
problem  of  mental  health  on  October  1, 
1962,  when,  in  obedience  to  the  specific  de- 
mands of  the  Communist  Party,  a  gang  un- 
der the  direction  of  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
(now  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States) 
kidnapped  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  in  Oxford, 
Miss." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Brophy  writes  me:  "Gen- 
eral Walker  was  kidnaped,  or  at  least  seized 
unlawfully,  confined  In  a  mental  institution 
or  prison  without  proper  medical  examina- 
tion, ^nd  after  some  days  released  due  to  the 
patriotic  pressures  of  thousands  of  outraged 
Americans.  •  The  oddest  thing  about  this 
is  that  ybu  think  it  crtd  that  the  John  Birch 
Society  takes  a  dim  view  of  such  totalitarian 
tactics  and  tries  to  arouse  people  before  it 
is  too  late." 

Here,  preserved  in  formaldehyde,  is  a  spec- 
imen of  _the  utter  hopelessness  of  commu- 
nication '  with  anyone  suffering  from  ad- 
vanced Birchitls.  I  happen  to  agree  with 
every  syllable  of  Mr.  Brophy's  dismay  at 
what  was  done  to  General  Walker,  and  am 
abundantly  on  record  to  that  effect.  But  the 
operative  words  In  the  Birch  article  were 
that  Walker  was  detained  "in  obedience  to 
the  specific  demands  of  the  CommunlE^ 
Party" — words  to  which  Mr.  Brophy  does  not 
even  bother  to  allude. 


Again,  I  had  quoted  American  Opinion: 
"The  theory  that  the  Warren  court  is  work- 
ing for  a  domestic,  as  distinct  from  foreign 
dictatorship,  becomes  less  tenable  every  day." 

Mr.  Brophy  writes  me,  by  way  of  Justifica- 
tion: "The  pro-Communist  activities  of  the 
Court  In  recent  years  are  so  obvious  that  I 
flnd  it  hard  to  believe  that  you  would  find 
any  comment  to  offer." 

The  vital  difference  between  "pro-Commu- 
nist in  effect,"  and  "pro-Communist  In  in- 
tention," it  once  again  does  not  cross  Mr. 
Brophy's  mind  to  mention.  When  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  by  relaxing  his  vigilance,  permitted 
several  convicted  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  slip  off  to  Mexico,  the  result  was 
pro-Communist  in  effect;  but  hardly  by  de- 
sign. When  the  Founding  Fathers  ratified 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
they  committed  an  act  that  was  profoundly 
pro-Jacobin,  and  ultimately  pro-Communist 
in  effect;  but  was  hardly  such  by  design. 
When  the  Warren  court  interprets  that  first 
amendment  in  such  a  way  as  to  grant  license 
to  the  Communist  Party,  it  is  most  certainly 
doing  something  that  is  pro-Communist  in 
effect;  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that 
the  Justices  are  secret  friends  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  hardly  pro-Communist 
by  design.  One  can  deplore,  as  for  Instance 
Prof.  Sidney  Hook  (and  I)  have  done,  the 
absolutization  of  the  first  amendment  in 
such  fashion  as  to  help  conspirators;  without 
questioning  the  motives — as  distinguished 
from  the  Judgment — of  the  ideologies  on  the 
Court. 

And  besides,  the  Birch  article  suggests  in 
plain  English  that  the  Warren  Court  is 
"working  for,"  I.e.,  Is  hoping  to  bring  into 
being,  "a  foreign  dictatorship";  which  Is 
to  suggest,  pure  and  simple,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Court  are  pro-Communist  traitors. 

Why  are  such  elementary  distinction  lost 
on  Mr.  Brophy?  And  on  other  members  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  John  Birch 
Society?  Hasn't  their  position,  to  judge 
from  Mr.  Brophy's  analysis,  clearly  come 
down  to  the  following  propositions :  ( 1 ) 
Things  are  going  poorly  for  the  United  States 
these  days;  (2)  the  reason  why  is  because 
the  people  who  are  running  things  are  Com- 
munists and  Communist  sympathizers;  (3) 
anyone  who  believes  In  proposition  (1)  yet 
cavils  at.  the  derivative  proposition  (2)  is 
either  (a)  naive,  or  (b)  Irrelevant;  and  in  any 
event,  (c)  a  clear  and  present  nuisance. 

tn  the  absence  of  public  disavowals  of  this 
re£  soiling  from  responsible  members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  one  must  henceforward 
conclude  that  the  minority  who  object  to 
imputing  procommunism  to  such  as  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach,  and  to  Justices 
Warren,  Black,  Douglas,  and  Brennan,  are 
overruled:  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  society  sanction  the  imputation  of 
treasonable  motives  to  such  men  as  these: 
not  to  mention  Dean  Rusk,  Allen  Dulles, 
Robert  McNamara,  etc..  etc. 

Mrs.  Michael  Vaccarlello  of  Glendale,  Calif., 
writes  me:  "I  have  often  quoted  your  sen- 
tence (in  'Up  From  Liberalism'  decrying  the 
liberals'  toleration  of  some  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's enormities  during  the  forties  and 
fifties) :  'The  intellectual  probity  of  a  per- 
son Is  measured  not  merely  by  what  comes 
out  of  him,  but  by  what  he  puts  up  with  from 
others.'  It  seems  to  me,  having  written  that 
and  then  having  read  that  issue  of  American 
Opinion,  you  could  only  have  written  what 
you  did — to  have  remained  sUent  would  not 
have  been  discreet,  but  debasing."  Mrs.  Vac- 
carlello is  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  She  appears,  alas,  to  be  hopelessly 
outnumbered. 
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SENATOR  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 
PRAISED  FOR  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
PARTY  HONORING  SENATOR 
AIKEN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
Bangor,  Maine,  Daily  News,  of  August 
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21,  was  published  an  interesting 
entitled  "Senator  Smith  G<  ts 
Party."    A  part  of  the  article 
follows  •. 


SlU  ITH. 
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Republi- 
S.  Senate  on 
birtbdly   party   that 
Inclpding    almost 
three-fourths 


Senator  Mabgaret  Chase 
cr.n.  of  Maine,  set  the  staid 
its  ear  Friday   with   a 
.'ittracted    110    notables 
tTvo-thlrds  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  faaJly 

The  President,  with  his  wif  >  and  daugh- 
ter. Lynda,  made  a  sentiment  iU  Jotirney  to 
the  Capitol,  at  Senator  SurrH's  invitation,  to 
Join  in  a  tribute  to  her  lor  gtime  friend, 
Senator  George  Aiken,  Repub  ican,  of  Ver- 
mont, on  his  25th  anniversary  In  the  Senate. 


w;th 
notal  les 
Sen£  te 
John  ion 


m  ich 
1  e 


f<r 


Ma  [CARET 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  article  be 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  rema  • 

There  being  no  objectior 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Bangor  (Maine) 
21-22,  19651 
Senator  Smith  Gets  Prais  s 

Washington,  DC. — Sen.   M^g 
Smith.  Republican,  of  Maine 
U.S.  Senate  on  its  ear  Friday 
party  that  attracted  110 
almost  two-thirds  of  the 
fourths  of  the  Lyndon  B 

The  President,  with  his  wife 
Lynda,  made  a  sentimental  J 
Capitol,   at   Senator   Smtth's 
join   In   a   tribute   to   her   lor 
Senator  George  Aiken,  Reput  1 
mont,  on  his  25th  anniversary 

The  President  heaped  as 
the  Senator  from   Maine  as 
Senator    from    Vermont.      He 
jovial,   and   nostalgic   in   his 
ings.    He  came  bearing  gifts 
svirprlsed  Senator  Smith  witt 
portrait.     Inscribed:     "To 
Smith,    with   the    respect    an< 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
friend.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

Accompanying  the  presidentjal 
was  a  copy  of  a  folksy  book 
hill    country   where    Johnson 
was  autographed   on  the   titl 
Love,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

Senator  Smith  called  Axke]  r 
most   beloved   Senators  in 
was  bipartisan  agreement.    In 
round  of  short  speeches  by 
there  were  two  impromptu 
He's  a  Jolly  Good  Felloe"  an( 
•Happy   Birthday"   in   whiph 
joined. 

Arriving  late,  Mr.   Johnson 
cJJowder  and  some  ice  cream 
he  took  a  cue  from  Senator 
a  speech  that  was  both  newswi 
timental.     He  told  several 
had  heard  and  rever.led  how 
Sam  Rayburn  had  changed  his 
after  advising  Johnson  not  to 
nedy's  ra-mirg  m  ite  ia  1960. 

"Mr.  Sam  called  me  at  2  a.; 
would  be  the  moLt  idiotic  thiilg 
Johnson  related.     But   by   11 
that    day.    Rayburn    was 
accept.     Johnson  asked,  "Wh  - 
I'm  a  damn-site  smarter   nc 
last  nlglit,"   tlie  President   nv 
Z.Z  sr.ylag. 

Turning  tci  Seiiator  Smith. 
rocal'ed    their  service  togcth^ 
Naval  AITalrs  Com:nittcc  in  Uv. 
World  War  II. 

•  She  wr.3  a  devout  Rcpu'jli 
and  I  was  a  reactionary  :,out'' 
live  Democr.it,"  he  grinned.  " 
CUT  problems  and  ne-er  iis' 
report." 

La*.:r,  as  Scn.ite  I'-.-'fr,  .Jo 
".i'l'.er    did    know"    in.    ;i.i  ;u!' 
Senator  Smttb  or  Senator 
to  voce.     He  rccilieU  ;i 
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Vermonter,  Calvin  Coolldge,  was  asked 
whether  it  was  grammatically  correct  to  say 
that  a  hen  "lays"  an  egg  or  "lies"  an  egg. 
He  said  Coolldge  replied:  "Out  In  my  coun- 
try, we  always  lUt  her  up  to  see." 

The  President  said  he  always  hoped  that 
Senators  Smith  and  Aiken  would  vote  on 
his  side  but  he  knew  also  that  they  were  the 
kind  of  Senators  who  always  wanted  to  lift 
a  bill  up  to  see  what  was  in  It. 

Senator  Aiken  was  wearing  a  red  tie  given 
to  him  5  years  ago  by  Senator  Smith.  He 
said  he  guessed  he'd  wear  it  forever.  The 
President  lingered,  shook  hands  and  chatted 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  conference  room 
while  the  business  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  itself, 
came  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

After  all,  there  was  more  than  a  quorum 
at  Senator  Smith's  party. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    SPEECH    BY    VICE 
PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  JAVJTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimity,  which  met  last 
week  in  this  city,  was  privileged  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

As  one  who  labored  long  and  hard 
for  the  passage  of  landmark  civil  rights 
legislation,  the  Vice  President  was  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  outline,  to  the  Con- 
ference, the  unfulfilled  tasks  in  this  area 
which  must  be  accomplished  in  the  com- 
ing decades. 

Equal  justice  in  law — 

He  pointed  out — 
does  not  mean  equal  opportunity  in  a  man's 
life.  Although  our  laws  are  more  just  than 
before,  we  must  still  seek  economic  and 
social  Justice — we  must  transform  the  qual- 
ity of  existence  for  those  who  remain  largely 
untouched  by  our  American  progress. 

In  citing,  particularly,  the  disturbing 
unemployment  figures  with  respect  to 
American  Negroes,  the  Vice  President 
emphasized  that  State  and  Federal  ef- 
forts thus  far  have  not  been  sufficient. 
He  summarized  our  goals  for  the  sixties 
in  these  terms: 

Civil  r'ghts  programs  will  have  real  mean- 
ing for  the  child  In  the  inferior  school,  the 
family  in  the  ghetto  or  the  man  in  the 
relief  line  when  these  Americans  have  the 
chance  to  obtain  a  better  education,  a  better 
home,  a  better  Job,  better  health  care,  and 
to  live  in  a  better  community. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  when  the 
Vice  President  was  a  Senator  and  since 
tl:en  has  been  so  active  in  this  field,  in 
view  of  the  critically  important  unem- 
ployment figures  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can Negroes,  which  Vice  President  Hxjm- 
PHREY  emphasized  In  his  speech,  and 
since  he  now  does  not  have  the  privilege 
of  speaking  in  the  Senate  as  he  once  did, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
cf  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
'  Re-m\p.k3      by      Vice      P«EriDENT      HunERT 

HuMPicREY.  White  House  Conference  on 

Eqval  Emtloyment  OppoRTrNiTY,  August 

10,    1065 

I  am  honored  to  address  the  opening 
rs^iiion  of  this  White  House  Conference  on 
r^i-iu  il  Emp'oyment  Opportunity. 

rzic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  speciflcally 
(.al'.ed  l.'jr  ti.e  convening  of  such  a  confer- 


For  the  Congress  recognized  that  the  new 
responsibilities  set  forth  in  title  VII  required 
the  most  careful  study,  deliberation,  and 
discussion. 

Through  title  VII  we  can  build  a  more  Just 
and  productive  society  where  a  man  can  be 
jitdged  on  his  merit  alone. 

In  the  11  years  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
school  desegregation  decision,  this  Nation 
has  truly  sought  to  secure  freedom  for  those 
who  were,  in  theory,  freed  100  years  before. 
This  Nation  has  sought  to  unshackle  those 
who  have  been  chained  by  other  forms  of 
slavery:  \^he  bonds  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
criminatio». 

Tlirough  a  series  of  governmental  actions, 
culminating  in  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  and 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  discrimination 
has  been  stricken  from  the  statute  books — 
and  legal  Justice  has  replaced  legalized  dis- 
crimination. 

But  we  must  understand  that  equal  jus- 
tice, in  law,  does  not  mean  equal  opportunity 
in  a  man's  life. 

Although  our  laws  are  more  Just  than 
before,  we  still  must  seek  economic  and 
social  Justice — we  must  transform  the  qual- 
ity of  existence  for  those  who  remain  largely 
untouched  by  our  Ajnerlcan  progress. 

Today  our  Job  is  not  only  to  finish  tearing 
down  walls  of  prejudice  but  also  to  build  a 
nation  of  hope  and  opportunity. 

Civil  rights  programs  will  have  real  mean- 
ing for  the  child  in  the  Inferior  school,  the 
family  in  the  ghetto,  or  the  man  in  the  relief 
line  when  these  Americans  have  the  chance 
to  obtain  a  better  education,  a  better  home, 
a  better  Job,  and  better  health  care,  to  live  , 
in  a  better  community. 

In  his  Howard  University  address.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  set  forth  the  stark  dimen- 
sions of  this  national  fail  tire.  He  set  forth 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  Nation 
where  most  Americans  live  and  flourish  and 
the  "other  America"  of  despair  inhabited  by 
the  forgotten  and  the  impoverished.  Today 
we  witness  the  tragic  restilt  of  this  despair. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  nonwhltes 
is  twice  as  high  as  among  whites.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  it  was  about  equal.  In  fact 
nonwhltes  still  experience  the  crisis  condi- 
tions of  the  great  depression. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhite 
teenage  boys  is  23  percent  as  against  13 
percent  for  unemployed  whites.  In  1948  it 
was  actually  lower  for  nonwhite  youth. 

Today,  because  of  poor  Job  opportunities, 
the  median  income  of  nonwhite  families 
compared  to  whites  is  lower  than  it  was  a 
d?nade  ago.     It  Is,  in  fact,  only  half  as  large. 

Moreover,  the  latest  figures  on  unemploy- 
ment give  little  cause  for  optimum.  In 
July,  one  of  the  best  months  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation's  economy,  the  unemployment 
rate  fell  to  4.5  percent.  Less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  white  working  force  was  out  of 
a  Job.  But  for  adult  nonwhltes,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  actually  increased. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  spy  that  non- 
whltes. principally  Negroes,  ar:;  on  the  verge 
cf  a  major  economic  crisis.  For  the  gap  is 
widening  between  Negro  educ.ition  .and 
trr.inirg  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  labor  market  on  the  other. 

Automation,  management  t-chniques,  and 
f'l.^.nges  in  cons-omcr  spcudiii.T  are  all  rc- 
("ucir.g  the  demand  for  intki'ljl  a'.d  reir.i- 
sklUcd  labor.  Jobs  requiring  professional, 
imnrgcrlal,  clerical,  and  snlos  talent  are  on 
the  rise. 

There  white-collnr  cccupp.tJons  r-ccou '.t 
for  jio  less  than  97  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  employment  slpce  1947.  The  pro- 
fessionallzatlon  of  th^  labor  force  picked 
up  momentum  In  the  fifties  or.d  will  con- 
tinue to  accelerate  In  the  month.':  and  ye.^.rs 
ahead. 

But  many  Negroes  and  other  minorities 
are  badly  prepared  for  tliis  change.  Three 
Negro  men  In  five  arc  iiiiskillcd  or  scm.- 
sklUed.     And  more  than  h.iU  the  Kegio  n-.£:i 
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over  20  have  less  than  a  grammar  school 
•  education. 

In  northern  Industrial  centers  one  out  of 
every  three  Negro  workers  has  suffered  un- 
employment in  the  past  few  years.  In  some 
neighborhoods  the  unemployment  rate 
anjong  Negroes  is  as  high  as  40  percent. 

But  these  figures  are  only  a  reflection  of 
two  broat^  problems  which  must  be  con- 
fronted candidly  and  compassionately:  prob- 
lems of  substance  and  spirit.  And  both 
catcories  of  problems  are  bound,  in  large 
measure,  to  unemployment. 

We  know  that  the  problems  of  substance 
are  complex  and  Interwoven.  Like  an  un- 
derdeveloped society,  the  Negro  community 
in  many  cities  is  caught  in  vicious  circles 
of  circumstances. 

In  solving  the  Negro's  problems  we  cannot 
identify  a  single  aspect  of  his  life  and  try 
to  deal  with  it  alone.  We  cannot  Just  em- 
phasize the  need  for  more  Jobs,  or  better 
housing,  or  improved  education. 

More  Jobs  cannot  come  without  better 
education. 

Better  education  depends  upon  stable 
neighborhoods. 

Stable  neighborhoods  require  better  hous- 
ing and  health  facilities. 

And  better  housing  and  health  facilities 
require  better  Jobs. 

To  solve   these  interrelated   problems  de- 
mands a  coordinated,  comprehensive  attack. 
Just  as  one  cannot  Isolate  a  iit^gle  factor  and 
»      try  to  solve  that  particular  problem — so  no 
single  factor  can  be  ignored. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  Negro 
In  his  struggle  to  free  himself  from  this  circle 
of  frustration  than  the  ability  to  hold  a  good 
job. 

And  problems  of  spirit  are  Intimately  tied 
to  more  and  better  Job  opportunities. 

We  must  understand  that  generations  of 
prejudice,  deprivation,  and  subservience  have 
produced  profound  despair,  apathy  and  mis- 
trust. 

What  can  we  expect  when  hope  Is  reso- 
lutely crushed  from  the  young,  when  there 
are  no  Jobs  even  for  the  educated,  and  no 
homes  in  good  neighborhoods  even  for  the 
hard-working? 

Our  task  is  both  delicate  and  vital.  We 
must  try  to  build  the  qualities  of  self- 
respect  and  self-confidence  to  replace  atti- 
tudes of  unimportance  and  inferiority. 

We  m\ist  create  a  climate  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  respect  which  encourages  the  ex- 
ercise of  man's  unique  capacities:  the  po- 
tentiality for  creativity  and  the  motivation 
toward  excellence. 

Only  then  will  the  majority  of  Negroes  and 
other  minorities  approach  the  goal  that  is 
critical  In  their  struggle — the  goal  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Employment  gives  purpose  and  meaning  to 
men's  lives — and  nourishes  hope  and  vision  in 
their  minds. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  this  dual  challenge 
of  substance  and  spirit  that  we  must  evalu- 
ate our  efforts  to  insure  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
norities. 

In  the  past,  certain  employers,  unions. 
States,  and  localities  have  actively  sought  to 
eradicate  discrimination  and  help  the  Negro 
and  other  minorities  share  the  benefits  of 
the  national  economy. 

Since  1947,  many  States  and  localities  have 
carried  forward  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity programs.  As  mayor  of  Minneapolis, 
I  was  privileged  to  establish  one  of  the  first 
municipal  FEPC  ordinances  in  America. 

Over  310  corporations  have  signed  plans 
for  progress  agreements  to  Initiate  programs 
of  affirmative  action  of  recruitment  and 
tr.vlning.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ai-^d  the  National  Association  of  M:»nufac-' 
turers  have  conducted  outstanding  seminars 
on  a  nationwide  basis  to  promote  equal  eni- 
plojment  opportunity. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  the  Labor  Advisory 
Council    to    the    President's    Committee    on 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity  have  spoken 
out  and  acte<l  against  discrimination  and 
prejudice — while  working  hard  for  civil  rights 
and  FEPC  legislation.  The  Civil  Rights  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO  has  also  organized 
a  number  of  valuable  training  sessions  to 
promote  equal  membership  policies  and  hir- 
ing policies. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  efforts  of  the . 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  its  Executive  Vice 
Chairman,  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  have  helped 
end  discriminatory  practices  by  Government 
contractors,  on  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion projects,  and  within  the  Government 
itself.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  too,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  other  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  the  work  they  have 
done. 

But  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  that 
thea^  and  other  efforts  represent  only  the 
first  step  toward  sol-ving  the  national  em- 
ployment problem  which  plagues  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups — a  problem  which,  as 
I  have  indicated.  Is  becoming  more  severe. 
Many  persons  are  still  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
omission — they  remain  indifferent  to  the 
problem  or  Justify  their  good  will  by  token 
gestures.  Some  even  pursue  negative  poli- 
cies, refusing  to  hire  Negroes  or  making  the 
conditions  of  membership  overly  complex 
and  difficult  to  achieve. 

While  we  have  made  encouraging  headway 
m  many  fields,  I  doubt  whether  anyone — 
and  this  includes  the  Federal  Government, 
the  business  community  and  the  labor 
mo\'ement  can  bring  an  unblemished  record 
to  this  conference. 

Let  us,  therefore,  acknowledge    the   fact 
that  we  have  often  fallen  short  of  our  goals. 
And  let's  get  down  to  work  without  delay 
to  improve  this  record. 

First,  we  must  see  that  title  'VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  fully  Implemented. 
We  must  eradicate  all  vestiges  of  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices. 

I  know  I  speak  for  Chairman  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  when  I  commit  this  Govern- 
ment to  an  pxtra  effort  to  secure  prompt  and 
equitable  compliance  with  this  historic  leg- 
islation. 

I  further  pledge  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  its 
equal  employment  opportunity  program  deal- 
ing with  Government  contractors  and  on 
federally  assisted  construction  projects. 

We  are  deeply  aware  that  uncoordinated 
and  conflicting  efforts  In  administration  dis- 
rupt the  compliance  process  and  result  in  im- 
positions upon  employers,  unions,  and  others 
who  seek  in  good  faith  to  act  In  accordance 
with  the  law. 

And  although  the  Federal  Government 
ViiU.  strive  for  voluntary  compliance  and  co- 
operation, we  will  also  enforce  title  'VII  and 
the  Executive  orders  relating  to  employment 
when  that  Is  necessary. 

But  even  when  overt  discrimination  Is 
ended,  we  will  not  have  met  our  responsi- 
bilities fully.  If  we  are  to  observe  the  spirit 
of  the  1964  act — and  we  can  do  no  less — we 
must  act  creatively  to  give  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  meaningful  choices  about  their 
lives  and  about  their  life's  work. 

We  must  provide  additional  training  and 
education.  Those  who  are  ignorant  and  im- 
skllled  today — because  they  were  ignored  yes- 
terday—must be  trained  for  the  skills  needed 
to  fill  all  types  of  Jobs  tomorrow. 

'We  can  expect  Negroes  and  other  minori- 
ties to  be  vociferous  in  their  demands  for 
more  Jobs — for  training  programs — and  even 
for  on-the-job  training.  I  do  not  look  upon 
this  as  asking  for  preferential  treatment. 
No,  I  see  such  efforts  as  recognizing  a  lunda- 
_  mental  fact  of  life.  , 

We  have  neglected  the  Negro  and  other 
minorities  for  too  many  years.  Now  we 
have  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  natural 
results  j)f  this  neglect. 


If  we  aie  indeed  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  equal  employment  opportunity,  then 
Government,  business,  and  labor  must  open 
more  Jobs  to  Negroes — must  go  out  and  af- 
fir.iiatlvely  seek  those  persons  who  are  qual- 
ified and  begin  to  train  those  who  are  not. 

We  must  not  go  halfway  In  this  effort. 
To  raise  the  hopes  of  a  man  by  training 
him — and  then  to  demolish  these  hopes  by 
leaving  him  unemployed — is  not  an  accept- 
able policy  for  anyone. 

And  cooperation  must  be  the  keynote-^ 
cooperation  between  public  and  private  sec- 
tors; among  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments; among  all  interested  parties.  To- 
gether there  is  little  we  cannot  do,  divided 
there  is  little  that  we  can. 

Many  of  you  at  this  conference  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
since  the  postwar  renaissance  of  conscience. 
Your  dedication,  determination,  and  concern 
have  illuminated  a  new  era  of  progress  and 
reform. 

But  the  quest  upon  which  we  embark  to-  , 
day  will  demand  that  you  not  only  sustain 
but  increase  your  efforts  •  •  •  will  demand 
that  you  actively  seek  to  Involve  others  in 
this  quest  for  freedom,  dignity  and  self- 
sufficiency.  All  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  education,  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  responsibility — all  of  us,  Negro  and 
white — must  help  the  "other  America"  be- 
come an  America  that  cherishes  respect  for 
law  and  order,  rejects  violence,  and  accepts 
citizenship,  responsibility  and  duty. 

Only  when  we  have  given'  our  minds  and 
our  hearts  to  the  quest  for  equal  opportu- 
nity will  the  eloquence  of  law  be  translated 
Into  the  elegance  of  action. 

Only  when  the  impoverished  "other  Amer- 
icans" have  full  access  to  the  common  en- 
dowments of  oiir  society  will  they  be  citizens 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 

And  only  then  will  the  record  of  American 
shortcomings  be  transformed  into  a  chron- 
icle of  hope  for  all  citizens  of  the  world. 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
SERVICE  OF  MARK  TRICE  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mark  Trice,  secre- 
tary to  the  minority,  in  celebratjon  of  his 
45  years  of  service  to  the  Senate. 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  by 
without  adding  my  warm  congratula- 
tions to  Mark  on  this  remarkable 
achievement. 

It  is  remarkable  in  many  ways. 

It  is  remarkable  in  point  of  time  for, 
with  the  exception  of  our  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  no  one  has 
engaged  in  Senate  business  longer  tian 
Mark  Trice. 

It  is  remarkable  in  point  of  ability,  for 
though  the  political  tides  have  shifted 
and  though  many  Senators  cf  diverse 
views  served  in  this  body  during  the  past 
45  years,  Mark  Trice  served  all  with  the 
same  diligence  and  the  same  selfless  de- 
votion to  duty.  We  could  not  want  a 
more  faithful  assistant. 

It  is  remarliable  in  point  of  deport- 
ment, for  Mark  Trice  has  maintained  an 
exceptionally  high  standard  of  conduct 
over  4 •'2  decades.  We  all  know  him  as  a 
man  of  impeccable  integrity. 

It  is  remarkable  in  point  of  esteem,  for 
regardless  of  party  affiliation  all  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  Mark  have 
held  him  in  highest  regard.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar. 

It  is  remarkable  in  point  of  disposi- 
tion, for  in  spite  of  the  pressures,  in  spite 
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frustrations 
Trice  has 
and  cour- 

;i  more  even- 


of  the  rigors,  in  spite  of  the 
of  his  arduous  position,  Mark 
remained  calm,  cool,  collected 
teous.   V^  could  not  ask  for 
tempereaaid.         ^ 

Six  years  ago  this  monthj  I  took  ofiBce 
as  a  freshman  Senator.  ]  )uring  those 
hectic  end-of-the-session  '  ^eeks,  Mark 
Trice  counseled  and  guided  me.  His  as- 
sistance was  invaluable,  anc  I  am  happy 
on  this  occasion  to  acknowli  dge  my  debt 
to  him.  As  we  say  in  Haw  aii,  "Mahalo 
nui  loa" — thank  you  very  m  ich 

As  Mark  begins  another  y  iar 
guished  service,  I  want  to  ex  tend 
wishes  for  continued  healtl 
ness  and  for  many  more  ye£  rs 
ity  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unifed 


ORDER  OF  BUSI^ESS 


Presi  lent 


may  I 
from 
iesire  to  de- 
but I  shall 
is  desire, 
me  that 
and  Colo- 


Si  nators 


Sen  itor 


t)ld 


fir 


Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr. 
address  a  Question  to  the 
Arkansas  and  Colorado?    I 
liver  a   10-minute  speech, 
defer  to  whatever  the 
The  majority  leader  has 
the  Senators  from  Arkansjis 
rado  have  time  problems,  tcjo. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     So 
concerned,  I  shall  be  glad 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  speech 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     If  thefe 
speech  to  be  made,  I  should 
the  floor  after  the  Senator 
York  has  concluded,  so  as 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr. 
recognized  for  10  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI' 
LETT  in  the  chair) .    Is  there 
the  request  of  the  Senate 
York? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr 
the  Senator  withhold  his  rebuest? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  withhold  my  request, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 


as  I  am 
)  wait, 
will  take  10 


is  no  other 
like  to  have 

from  New 
to  submit  a 


Preside  nt,  may  I  be 


ICE  I 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STAT! :.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  >  UDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCI  ES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  196  ^CONFER 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  comm  ittee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  lotes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8(  39)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Comme  ce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agen(  ies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jpne  30,  ]  966,  and  for 
other  pmposes.  I  ask  unaiimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  considefation  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICMr.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  in|ormation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  se  ;  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  19,  1965,  pp.  21008- 
21009,  Congressional  Recorj^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  c  jnsideration 
of  the  report?  X 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  r;port. 
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of  distin- 
ray  best 
and  happi- 
of  senior- 
States. 


(^Mr.  Bart- 
objection  to 
from  New 


P:  esident,  will 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  10  minutes  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES PLANNING  ACT,  TO  IN- 
CREASE FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  STATES  FOR  SUCH  PLAN- 
NING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  10  minutes. 

I  wish  to  speak  about  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress.  We  have  heard  much 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
department  and  local  responsibility  in 
respect  to  the  drought  in  the  Northeast. 
I  propose  to  lay  before  Congress  what 
it  can  do. 

The  recent  mobilization  of  Federal 
forces,  money  and  technology  in  an  ef- 
fort to  rescue  the  Northeast  from 
drought  disaster  is  welcome.  It  is,  of 
course,  clear  that  the  lack  of  farsighted 
planning  on  the  part  of  local  officials  is 
an  important  contributing  factor  to  this 
massive  and  expensive  effort,  brought  on 
by  the  natural  disaster  of  drought.  But, 
it  is  encouraging  that  these  municipal 
oflScials  have,  at  last,  been  shaken  out 
of  their  lethargy  and  indifference  by  the 
enormity  of  the  disaster  which  impends. 
It  is  incredible  that  only  a  few  months 
ago  citizens  of  New  York  City  were  as- 
sured by  their  commissioner  of  water 
supply  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
water  crisLs.  Last  week,  they  were  told 
that  the  city  may  be  completely  out  of 
water  by  February  1966.  The  New  York 
metropolitan  area  is.  as  Secretary  Udall 
grimly  described  it  last  week,  "walking 
on  the  edge  of  disaster." 

While  it  i&  reassuring  that  emergency 
measures  announced  by  the  President 
will  probably  see  us  through  until  the 
spring  runoffs,  weather  experts  predict 
a  fifth  year  of  drougHK  in  the  Northeast 
which  short-range  solutions  will  not  ease. 
We  must  begin  to  think  not  only  of  next 
year,  but  of  the  next  10  years.  Indeed, 
we  must  take  steps  to  protect  ourselves 
against  future  droughts  unprecedented  in 
severity.  For  failure  to  do  so  may  leave 
our  children  and  their  children — who 
will  crowd  the  cities  in  increasing  num- 
bers— in  the  same  predicament  we  face 
today. 

On  July  14,  I  spoke  in  this  body  urg- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Targe  atomic-powered  desalina- 
tion plant  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
I  was  gratified  when  Mayor  Wagner,  a 
few  days  later,  requested  a  Federal  study 
of  the  proposal,  and  I  understand  that 
officials  have  already  begim  to  explore 
sites  for  such  a  plant. 

Other  long-term  suggestions  include 
the  construction  of  the  Chelsea  pumping 
station  on  the  Hudson  which  was  dis- 
mantled by  city  officials  in  an  economy 
drive  in  the  early  1950's.  It  certainly 
seems  both  reasonable  and  prudent  to 
use  purified  Hudson  River  water  as  ex- 
tensively as  possible  without  causing  salt 
water    incursion    to   the   detriment   of 


smaller  communities  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley.  Public  Health  experts 
estimate  that  this  can  be  done,  and  have 
suggested  that  an  even  larger  plant  be 
constructed  north  of  the  Chelsea  station. 
A  plant  processing  100  million  gallons 
a  day,  for  example,  could  be  constructed 
for  about  $13  million.  The  newly  en- 
acted Housing  Act  of  1965  provides  S275 
million  a  year  in  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  facilities  such  as 
treatment  plants,  and  New  York  City 
officials  should  expedite  applications 
under  this  program  with  a  view  toward 
building  a  Hudson  River  plant. 

As  legislators,  we  have  a  responsibility 
in  this  crisis  which  is  different  from  that 
of  the  scientists  and  engineers.  One 
power  which  Congress  cherishes  can  be 
put  to  good  use  in  this  emergency — and 
that  is  the  power  of  the  purse.  Other- 
wise, we  can  prod  and  suggest,  we  can 
mediate  and  offer  constructive  criticism, 
but  we  must  leave  the  technology  and 
the  detailed  planning  to  the  water  ex- 
perts. When  so  much  is  at  stake  for  so 
many,  our  prime  responsibility  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  scientists  and  planners 
have  enough  money  to  do  not  only  the 
necessai-y.  but  the  optimum.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  postponing  the  commitment 
of  resources — in  terms  of  money  and 
personnel.  This  is  not  a  time  for  parti- 
san haggling  or  bureaucratic  delay. 
This  Northeast  drought  is  a  disaster  of 
national  importance  in  which  each 
branch  of  the  Government — indeed. 
each  citizen — has  pressing  responsibil- 
ities. Before  we  exhort  others  to  act. 
however,  let  us  look  to  our  own  respon- 
sibilities and  whether  we  have  dis- 
charged them. 

Here  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the  im- 
mediate responsibility  of  Congress: 

First.  To  complete  action  now  on  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  This  meas- 
ure, passed  by  the  Senate  last  January 
and  by  the  House  in  April,  has  been  dead- 
locked i.n  conference  through  the  long 
months  of  this  crisis — an  amazing  thins. 
if  it  is  true.  The  annual  S20  million  in 
Federal  assistance  would  provide  for 
water  pollution  control  programs'is  des- 
perately needed,  particularly  in  New 
York-State,  which  has  plans  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  for  a  $1.7  billion  antipollu- 
tion program.  As  soon  as  a  bond  issue 
is  approved  in  November,  years  of  care- 
ful planning  will  be  over  and  action  on 
the  New  York  program  can  begin.  But 
no  work  can  be  done  without  Federal 
help — financial  help.  If  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  are  to  be  used  for  human 
consumption,  if  rampaging  pollution  of 
Lake  Erie  is  to  be  halted,  and  if  the  other 
streams  and  tributaries  of  the  Empire 
State  are  to  be  made  potable,  water  puri- 
fication work  must  begin  without  delay. 

Sources  of  pollution  have  been  inden- 
tified — 63  of  them  were  listed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York 
last  week — and  now  they  must  be  elimi- 
nated. New  York  sorely  needs  its  share 
of  the  Federal  money  which  will  become 
available  once  the  conferees  agree,  and 
the  President  signs  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  substan- 
tial agreements  have  been  reached  by 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the 


measure,  and  I  implore  my  colleagues, 
with  all  the  urgency  at  my  command, 
to  give  us  a  conference  report  this  vei-y 
week. 

Second.  The  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965.  which  was  signed  by  tlie 
President  on  July  22,  provides  grants 
totaling  S5  million  a  year  to  the  States 
for  water  resources  plarming.  This  will 
be  a  great  help  when  the  grants  program 
S.OCS  into  effect  in  the  1967  fiscal  year — 
but  we  may  not  have  that  time  to  spare. 
Extensive  and  complete  planning  must 
begin  now,  and  that  money  must  be  made 
available  now. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  make  the  grants  program 
effective  immediately  and  to  double  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized.  It  is.  I 
know,  highly  unusual  to  try  to  amend  a 
bill  in  this  manner  so  shortly  after  en- 
actment, but  we  are  faced  with  a  highly 
unusual  situation  The  Water  Resources 
Council  created  by  the  act.  which  will 
administer  the  program,  has  already 
been  constituted,  has  held  meetings  and 
issued  a  report.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  to  ask  that  they  take  on  these 
new  duties  immediately.  New  York 
State  is  ready  to  use  tliese  planning 
funds,  and  could  submit  an  application 
right  away — so,  I  am  sure,  are  other 
States.  I  urge  congressional  action  be- 
fore we  adjourn  on  my  amendment  and 
would  hope  that  the  necessary  funds 
could  be  provided  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation during  this  session. 

Tliird.  Congress  recently  extended  the 
life  and  increased  the  budget  of  the 
saline  water  program  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Our  intent  was  clear: 
to  encourage  experiments  and  improve 
the  technology  of  turning  salt  water  in- 
to fresh.  This  is,  of  course,  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  drought,  but  New  York 
State  is  ready  to  submit  an  application 
to  the  Department  and  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  funds  for  the 
construction  of  an  atomic  powered  de- 
salination plant  at  Riverliead,  Long 
Island.  Admittedly,  the  plant  is  small- 
it  will  process  only  1  million  gallons  a 
day— but  it  will  be  the  first  such  plant  in 
this  country  to  combine  the  desalination 
process  with  the  production  of  atomic 
power.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
combination  will  considerably  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  fresh  water — from  ap- 
proximately $1  per  1,000  gallons  to  35 
cents — and  it  is  the  factor  of  cost  which 
has  thus  far  made  the  process  practically 
prohibitive.  The  entire  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation,  acting  without  re- 
gard to  party  through  our  New  York 
Congressional  Delegation  Steering  Com- 
mittee, has  urged  the  Federal  agencies 
to  give  priority  to  this  request. 

The  State  of  New  York  will  contribute 
$3!  2  million  to  the  project  and  the  De- 
partment and  the  AEC  have  each  been 
asked  for  $500,000.  Without  doubt,  this 
plant  "will  contribute  to  the  state  of  the 
art"  since  it  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  A  considerably  larger  pl^it, 
which  would  be  needed  for  New  York 
City,  could  be  modeled  after  this  one. 
Delay  in  granting  this  SI  million  by  the 
Federal  Government  could  result  in  a 

date  and  a  resulting  setback  to  any 


larger  plant  which,  it  is  now  estimated, 
will  take  5  years  to  construct. 

New  York,  only  one  of  the  50  States, 
contributes  $1  out  of  every  $7  in  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Treasury — and  we  do  so 
gladly  in  the  spirit  of  unity  and  cooper- 
ation which  has  made  our  Nation  great. 
But  now  we  are  in  trouble — deep  trouble, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  aid  in  expedit- 
ing these  matters  which  I  have  discussed, 
not  so  that  we  can  have  more  than  our 
share,  but  so  that  the  desperately  needed 
money,  which  would  be  made  available 
to  New  York  and  other  States  in  time, 
can  be  made  available  now,  in  our  time 
of  grave  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  Congress  to  make  a  material 
contribution  to  the  fight  against  drought 
in  the  New  Ymk  area.  Let  us  make  it 
now  v.-hen  it  is  needed  instead  of  waiting 
until  later  when  the  time  of  crisis  has 
passed  by  and  other  measures  may  have 
been  taken. 

These  are  three  concrete,  affirmative 
things  that  Congress  can  do  to  help.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  them  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Planmng 
Act,  to  increase  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  such  planning,  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  tS.  2445)  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  accelerate  and 
increase  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  such  planning,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McCLELLAN],  for  his  customary  and 
unfailing  courtesy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND     RELATED      AGENCIES      AP- 
PROPRIATION    BILL,     1966— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  comideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  <H.R.  8639)   making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,     Justice,     and     Commerce,     the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June,  30,  1966,  and  for 

other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  only  a  few  remarks  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees.  The  total  appropriation  it 
provides  is  82.057.597,150.  This  sum  is 
$28,092,750  below  the  House  allowance 
and  $114,338,450  under  the  total  budget 
estimates.  It  is  $5,125,350  above  the  sum 
recommended  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  bill  gives  to  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  covered  by  it  suffi- 
cient funds  to  carry  out  their  various 
programs  and  duties  in  fiscal  1966. 


All  of  the  conferees  agreed  to  the  re- 
port and  it  was  unanimously  signed  by 
conferees  on  the  part  of  both  Houses. 
In  addition  to  the  total  direct  ap- 
propriations recommended,  there  is  au- 
thorized the  sum  of  $3,898,400,000  from 
the  Trust  Fund  account  to  carry  out  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Meratiers  I  shall 
mention  some  of  the  important  items 
that  had  been  approved  in  the  Senate 
bill  but  were  either  denied  or  reduced  in 
conference.  Under  the  Department  of 
State,  the  conferees  approved  S 100, 000 
of  the  $275,000  Senate  increase  in  funds 
for  the  International  Fisheries  Commis- 
sions. The  increase  by  the  Senate  of 
$300,000  to  allow  additional  grants  for 
the  East-West  Cultural  Center  in  Hawaii 
was  approved.  Also  approved  was  the  $1 
million  included  by  the  Senate  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  chancery  in  Saigon. 
The  8348,000  increase  granted  by  the 
Senate  for  expansion  of  the  overseas 
commercial  program  was  denied  in  con- 
ference. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
Senate  provided  $100,000  for  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  under 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General.  The  con- 
fereees  approved  only  $50,000  of  this 
item. 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  $350,000  for  some  expan- 
sion of  our  international  export  promo- 
tion program.  And  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  there  was  approved  $286,250  for 
some  expansion  of  its  services  in  fiscal 
1966.  However,  no  funds  were  included 
for  the  additional  weather  services  in 
six  localities  as  had  been  proposed  in 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  House  conferees  on  this  issue.  For 
the  research  and  development  programs 
planned  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  sum  of  $11,536.- 
000.  This  amount  includes  $750,000  of 
the  $1  million  Increase  proposed  by  the 
Senate  for  weather  research  which  will 
include  the  important  project  of  drought 
research. 

For  the  Office  of  Field  Services  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  sum  of  $4,200.- 
000,  a  reduction  of  $65,000  from  the  sum 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Since  the  al- 
lowance is  $69,000  above  the  1965  ap- 
propriation this  should  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  all  pres- 
ent existing  field  offices. 

For  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
the  conferees  approved  the  increase  of 
$200,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  ex- 
pansion of  earthquake  surveys  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Alaska. 

For  the  Maritime  Commission  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  recommen- 
dation of  $180,000  million  for  operating- 
differential  subsidies  and  the  House 
allowance  of  $132,150,000  for  ship  con- 
struction. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  the 
conferees  approved  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  8200  million  for  repayable 
advances  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
However,  the  language  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  to  restrict  the 
use  of  the  funds  to  close  any  regional 
field  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
was  deleted. 
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For  the  judiciary  branch 
agreed   to   the    additional 
salaries  and  related  expense 
ditional  deputy  clerks  for 
appeal  and  the  allowance  ol 
for  fees  and  expenses  of  corn- 
counsel  and  other  expenses 
carry  out  the  Cri^nal  Ju^ice 
1964. 


conferees 
;82,000    for 
of  11  ad- 
courts  of 
S3  million 
-appointed 
1  ecessary  to 
Act  of 


J 


Comparative  sU^emrni  of  appropriations  for  1965  and  estimates  and  amounts 

PERMANENT  AND  INDEFINITE  APPROPRIATION 


Educational  eschanpe  fund --  -. 

I'aynient  to  tlie  Republic  ot  PuniUHa.. 
Replacement  of  passenger  motor  vcliicli 


Total,  Depiirtraent  of  Stale. 


Corporation 


PEPART.MENT  Of  JfSTIfE 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporate 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFA  RS 


niainten;  nee  of 


Salaries  andesi)ense3 

Representation  allowances.-. 
.Vcquisition,  operation,  and 

buildings  abroad 

-Vcquisition,  operation,  and  mainten;  oce  of 

liuildings  abroad  (special  foreign  ci  rrency 

program) - ---  .,—-.-. 

Emergencies  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular 

SJTvice - 


Total,  adininislration  of  foreign  a  Tairs.. 

D 


ions 

cies 


-  INTER NATIOXAI.  OR0ANI7AT1ONS  A 
lONrERENlES 

Contributions  to  international  organizii 
Missions  to  international  orgauizali<>a« 
International  conferences  and  contingei 
International  thrill  negotiations 


Total,   international  orcanii;»lifi|is  and 
conferences 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

International  Boundary  and  Water  C 
sion,  United  .-Jtates  and  Mexico: 

Salaries  and  exjx'nscs -. 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Construction 

Chamisal  settlement --- 

American  sections,  international  comn 
International  Fisheries  Commissions - 


Total,  international  commissions 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANCK 

Mutual  educational  and  cultural  efchange 
activities - 

Center  for  cultural  and  technical  inte|cliange 
belK'cen  East  and  West 


Total,  educational  exchange-.. 

OTHER 

rrestntation  of  a  statue  to  Mexico  . 

Total,  title  I,  Department  of  Sta  • 


LEGAL  ACTTVITIES  AND  GENEHA 
ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses,  general  adminisjatlon 
Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  actviti«s... 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabi*. 
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For  the  related  agengies,  approval  was 
given  to  the  Senate  recommendation  of 
$5  million  for  the  civil  rights  educational 
activities  under  the  Office  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  $2,750,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Equal  Ejpaployment  Op- 
portunity Commission;  and  $140  million 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8639,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

recommended  in  hill  for  1.96H  , 

s 


Item 


Appropriation 
estimate,  1965 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

sold  abroad - 


$396.  000 

1.930,000 

33,').  000 


■2, 061, 000 


Appropriation    Increase  (  +  i 
estimate,  1966      decrease 


$396,000 

1.930.000 

350,000 


+$15.  DIM 


2, 676, 000 


+  l.'i,  llllll 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  GOVERN.MENT  CORPOR.VTIONS 


.\ppro- 

priations, 

1965 


Budget 

estimates, 

1966 


$2,190,000  ;  $2,315,000 


House  hill, 
1966 


Senate  hill. 
1966 


$2,270,000  $2,270,000 


Conference  bill  compared  with— 


Conference 
action 


$2,270,000 


Budget 

estimates, 
1966 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  I— DEPART.MENT  OF  STATE 


$171, 14,"),  000 
903,000 

18, 125,  OOO 


5,000,000 
2,000,000 


197,263,000 


87,  .MS.  000 

3, 345, 000 

1,943,000 

850,000 


$181,675,000 
1,050,000 

121,000,000 


6,  500, 000 
1,600,000 


93.686,000 


815,000 

1, 967.  000 

8,300,000 

30,000,000 

472,000 
2,025,000 


43,599,000 


45, 000, 000 
5,300,000 


50,300,000 


384,848,000 


211.825,000 


-•  %.  953. 000 
3, 40<i,  000 
2, 185, 000 
1,000,000 


103.538,000 


815,000 

2. 029, 000 

13, 883, 000 

3  8, 640, 000 

530,000 
2, 300,  000 


28,197.000 


55, 2.50,  000 
6.250.000 


61,  500, 000 


150,000 


405.210.000 


$176,400,000 
993,000 

18,125,000 


6,500,000 
1,600.000 


203,618,000 


96. 953. 000 

3. 375. 000 

1. 943,  OOP 

850,000 


103. 121, 000 


815,000 
2, 025, 000 
10.  S83,  000 
6, 640. 000 

475.000 
2. 025, 000 


22,863.000 


53, 000, 000 
5.500,000 


58,  .500, 000 


100,000 


388,202,000 


$176,748,000 
993,000 

19, 125, 000 


6,500,000 
1,600.000 


204,966,000 


96, 9.'i3, 000 

.).  375,  000 

1,943;  000 

850,000 


103.121.000 


81,5, 000 
2, 025, 000 
10, 883, 000 
6,640,000 

475,000 
2,300,000 


23. 138, 000 


53,000,000 
5,800,000 


58,800,000 


100,000 


390,125,000 


$176,400,000 
993,000 

19,12.1,000 


6, 500, 000 
1.600,000 


204.618,000 


96. 953. 000 

3.375,000 

1,943,000 

850,000 


10M21,000 


815,000 
2.025,000 
10,883.000 
6,640,000 

475.000 
2.125,000 


22,963,000 

53.000,000 
5, 800, 000 


58,800,000 


-$5,27.5,000 
-57,000 

-1,875,000 


-7,207,000 


-25,000 
-242, 000" 
-150,000 


-417,000 


-4.000 

-3, 000, 000 

-2, 000, 000 

-55,000 

-175,000 


-5,234,000 

-2,  250, 000 
-450,000 


-2,700,000 


100,000 


389,602,000 


-50,000 


-15,608,000 


+$1,000,000 


+1,000,000 


+100,000 


+100,000 


+300,000 


+300,000 


+1,400,000 


—  $34*i,li'Ni 


-348,0110 


-175,0<IU 


-17.5.  mill 


-523,  UKt 


TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


$5,050,000 
2^1)03.000 


$.5.525,C 
21. 565,  C 


$5,289,000 
21.35U.000 


$5,389,000 
21,350,000 


$5,839,000 
21,350.000 


-$186, 000 
-215,000 


+$50,000 


-$50,000 
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Comparative  gtatetnent  of  appropriations  for  1965  and  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  hill  for  1966 — Continued 

TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE — Continued 


— " 

Appro- 
priations, 
1965 

Budget 

estimates, 

1966 

House  bill, 
1966 

i 

Senate  bill, 
1966 

Conference 
action 

Conference  bill  compared  with— 

Corporation 

Budget 

estimates, 

1966 

Ilouse  bill 

Senate  bill 

LEOAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  GENERAL 

APMINISTR  ATION— com  inued 

.\lioii  property  activities,  limitation  on  general 
...iiiiitiistrative  exoenses                       

($690,  000) 
7,072,000 

31, 885, 000 
2, 800, 000 

($369, 000) 
7, 130, 000 

32.  475. 000 
2. 800, 000 

($369, 000) 
7, 130, 000 

32, 150,  000 
2, 800, 000 

* 

($369. 000) 
7, 130, 000 

32. 150,  000 
2,  800,  000 

($3t^9. 000) 
7, 130, 000 

32, 1.50.  000 
2,  800.  000 

-$325, 000 

A     _        _ 

Siliirii's  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Division 

Siihiries  and   expenses,    U.S.   attorneys   and 

1 

Total,  legal  activities  and  general  ad- 
ministration  

67, 400,  000 

69.  49,5. 000 

68, 719, 000 

68, 819, 000 

68,  709,  000 

-726, 000 

+$50,000 

-?50.000 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIG.WION 
iiulatics  and  expenses 

161,060,000 

16.5. 365, 000 

165, 365, 000 

165, 365.  000 

165,365,000 

LMMICRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 

Salarioj  and  expenses _ 

73, 104,  000 

73, 604,  000 

73, 175,  000 

73, 175,  000 

73, 175.  000 

-429,000 

FEDERAL  PRIRON  SYSTEM 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons 

iiuiWings  and  facilities.-- -- 

guppoft  of  U.S.  prisoners - 

.56, 000,  000 

22, 952,  000 

4,400,000 

57,  210,  000 
3, 610,  000 
4, 5.50,  000 

56,  .'^O.  000 
2.500.000 
4,  500,  000 

56,  560, 000 
2,  500.  000 
4,  500.  000 

56.  .560,  000 
2,  500,  000 
4,  500,  000 

-650,000 
-1,110,000 

-so;  000 

Total,  Federal  prison  system 

83, 352,  000 

65,  370,  000 

63,560,000 

63,  560, 000 

63,  560,  000 

-1,810,000 

Total,  tide  II,  Department  oi  Justice 

384,996,000 

373,  834, 000 

370, 819,  000 

370,  91-9, 000 

370,  869,  000 

-2, 965,  000 

+50,000 

-50,000 

TITLE  III-DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses. .  - 

$4,397,000 

$4,300,000 

$4,200,000 

$4,200,000 

$4,200,000 

-$100,000 

AREA  REDEVELOFMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

13, 700, 000 
59,  500, 000 

Area  redevelopment  fund  - - 

-J 

Total.  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration  - 

73,200,000 

\ 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  expenses - 

1,100,000 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

3,000,000 

3,200,000 

3,000,000 

-500.000 

-$200,000 

OFFICE  OF  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 

Salarus  and  expenses 

2,351,000 

2,  755, 000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,800,000 

-255.000 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

15,  209,  000 

7. 000, 000 

16, 150, 000 

1,113,000 

15,  575,  000 

15,  400,  000 

15,  400, 000 

15, 400, 000 

-175, 000 

19f)3  Consusos  of   Business,   Transportation. 
Manufactures,  and  Mineral  Industries 

5, 575. 000 

2,400.000 

1,  150, 000 

200,000 

5,000,000 
\        Q  9nn  non 

5,000,000 

2,200,000 

1, 150,  000 

200,000 

5,000,000 

2.200,000 

1, 150, 000 

200,000 

-575, 000 
-200,000 

Pn'paration  for  19th  Decennial  Census,- 

1%7  Economic  Censuses 

1, 150, 000 
200,000 

Total,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

39,472,000 

24, 900, 000 

'      '23, 950, 000 

23. 950. 000 

23. 950. 000 

-950,000 

BUSINESS  AND  DEFENSE  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses --- 

4.  924, 000 

5,  340. 000 

5,200,000 

5,200,000 

5.200.000 

-140.000 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTmXIBS 

9, 672, 000 

12,  850,  000 

200,000 
4,  675, 000 

10,  400, 000 

200,000 
4,  675, 000 

10,  750, 000 

200,000 
4, 675, 000 

10,  750,  000 

200,000 
4,  675, 000 

-2, 100, 000 

+$350, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency 

Export  control 

4,735,000 

Total,  international  activities 

14,  407, 000 

17,  725, 000 

15,275,000 

15, 625,  000 

15, 625, 000 

-2. 100, 000 

+350,000 

OFFICE  OF  FIELD  3ER VICES  x 
Salaries  and  exnenses 

4,131,000 

4,300,00 

4,200,000 

4, 265, 000 

4,200,000 

-100,000 

-65,000 

COAST  AND'GEODETIC  SURBVT 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction  of  surveying  ships :.. 

27,205,000 

9,000,000 

575,000 

30,200,000 

29,000,000 

29, 200, 000 

29,200,000 

-1, 000, 000 

+200,000 

970,000 

770,000 

770,000 

770,000 

-200,000 

Total,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

36,  780, 000 

31, 170, 000 

29,770,000 

29, 970, 000 

29.  970, 000 

-1,200.000 

+200,000 

P.\TENT  OFFICE            i 

>=alarles  and  expenses , 

31,495,000 

33,  700,  000 

33,  400, 000 

33,  400,  000 

33,400,000 

-300,000 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

neseareh  and  technical  services 

30, 843,  000 
800,000 

36,  700, 000 
500,000 

33,000,000 
500,000 

34,548,000 
500,000 

33, 743, 000 
800,000 

-2,957,000 

+743,000 

-8ft5,000 

Uescarcli  and  technical  services  (special  foreign 
currency  program) 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Comparative  statemen 


Corixwatioo 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  -|Con. 

r:  int  ami  facilities 

t  oiisiriKiiOii  of  facilitic-!. - 


Total.  National  Bureau  of  Srand 

OFfirK  or  lECIIXICAl  SERVICE: 

Salaries  ami  expenses 

WEATHER  BUBEAU 


P.iliiries  anil  ctpenses 

Kesearcli  and  <icvfIopnient 

Kewarch  and  development  ispeeial  forilgn  cur- 
rency prottrim) 

Fst;iblislimonl  of  metcorolosSeal  faciliti 
.Meti"ir"li)?irul  satellite  operations 


•s., 


Total.  Weather  Bureau 

MABITIME  APMIMSTKATIOX 


Sliip  construct  ion.- 

Oporatins-fiitTiTential  subsidies  (liquid 

contnct  authorization) ... 

Rcsearih  and  development ... 

Sahiries  and  expenses 

Maritime  training 

:?tale  marine  sihools 


Total,  Maritime  Ailmini.-tratinn. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBIJC  K0AD9 

I.imit.ition  on  general  administrative  e  penses. 

FtiltTal-aid  highways  (trust  fund) 

Forest  highways  (liquidation  of  contrfict  au- 

thoriiation) 

I'lililic  lands  higluvays  (liquidation  of  ct>ntract 

antliorizalion) 

Inter- American  Highway _ 

Kepayuble  advances  to  the  highway  tn^^t  fund. 

Total.  Bureau  of  Public  Rojids. 

TRAySPORTATIOX  RESEARCH 

?aliries  and  expenses 


ArPALACHI AN- REGIONAL  PEVELOPM 
DEPARTMENT  Of  COMMERCE 

Grants  for  local  development  districts 

rescych  and  demonstration 

Ptipplfmental  grants-in-aid i 


BUREAU  OE  PUBLIC  BOAI>3 

Afipalachiau  development  highway  sy: 

Total,    Appalachian   regional    c 
nieut 


Total,  title  III,  Department  ol 
merce 


SUPREME  COURT  Ot  THE  UKriED  STfTEa 

Salaries _. 

I^inting  and  binding,  Supreme  Court  rAiorts. . 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Care  of  the  building  and  grountls 

Automobile  for  the  Chief  Justice. 

Books  for  the  Supreme  Court... 


Total,  Supreme  Court. 


COURT  or  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENt  Afl 

S;Jaries  and  expenses 


CUSTOMS  COURT 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


COURT  or  CLAIMS 

Salaries  and  expenses 


COURTS    or    APPEALS.    DISTRICT    COURT; 
OTHER  JUDICIAL  SERVKKS 

Salaries  of  judges 

Salari(>s  of  supporting  personnel 

Fees  and  expenses  of  court -appointed  c4>tisel. 

Fees  of  jurnrs  and  commissioners 

Truvcl  and  misccll  moon?  expenses 

Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Court  :. 


See  footnotra  at  end  of  table. 
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of  appropriations  for  1065  and  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  bill  for  1966 — Continued 
TITLE  HI— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE— Continued 


Appro- 
priations, 
1965 


I 

!        Budget 
estimates, 
19t>6 


House  bill.  Senate  bill, 

1966  I  1966 


Conference  bill  compared  with— 


Conlcrtnce 
action 


Budget      I  ,     : 

estimates,     i    IIou.se  bill     ,    Senate  Isi! 
1966  I 


rds. 


$:!.  770.  000 
5.800,1X10 

40, 913,  noo  I 


tJ.  000,000  • 


t880,000 


$880,000 


$8S0.000 


39. 200.  noo 


34.  .180. 000 


35. 928.  noo 


-$1.1  JO.  (100 


35.123.0n0i     -4. 077.  mo  (      +$743,000         -$S(Ki.n(«i 


1. 167.  ono 


««i.n4i.o(io  ' 

1(1. 400,  (KW 

.100.  ono  I 

725.0410 

10. 000.  ooo  ! 

88,566.000  ! 


(•) 


r.s.pso.ono  ! 

13.  510, 000  j 

.=ino,  nnn  ' 

3.(KKI.(iOfl  I 
30. 11)0,  (iW) 


68.  7r.o. 
10, 766, 

500, 

1,  500. 

25, 000. 


noo 

(JOO 

000 
000 

000 


69. 

11. 
1. 


287.900 
786, 000  i 

.'ino.nflo  ! 

500.000  I 

000.  OOO  : 


I          69,  036. 250  |  -943. 7.^0           -f  286.  250           -:■,-,]  .  .-„ 

j           11.536,(100  -l,974,«IOl         -|-7.W,00Oi         -J.-(i]ii!i, 

.•■.(in.ooo'.  I I 

1.500,(1(111  .     -1.5(K).(«I(I  I 

23.000,000  1     -5,100,000    


T 


117,090.000 


106.  .WO.  000 


KK.  073. 900 


107.572.250  I     -9.  .M7. 7J>0       -l-1.0iK>.2.'iO  '         -.V>1..M 


tiun  of 


I 


124,900.000  : 

187,  ,100.000  ' 
9.  TjOO.  000  I 

i.i.oii.noo  I 

4..'il7,000  I 
1. 725. 000  I 


124,So0.000 
190.000.000 

10,  .wn.  000 

l.\  0.10.000 
3. 9."i0. 000 
1.600.000 


132.  lai.OOO 


124.  ."-.iO.  000 


190.  OOO, 
6.  JOO. 
1.1,011. 
3.9M). 
1.600. 


000 ; 

000  I 
000  i 

noo  I 

000  I 


180. 

6. 

15. 

3, 

1. 


000.000 
500.000 
611.000 
9.SO.0OO 
600.000 


132. 1. --0,000  '     -f-7.300.000  ' -i-7.3«n.Wiy 

180.000,000      -10,000.000—10.000.000 

6..';00.000;     -4.0(K).0O0l ' 

15.61I.(K)0  j  -39,(K)0| ' 

3,950,000    ' ' 

1,600,000  1 I  


343.753,000  I         M6.550.000  |        a<9.811.000| 332.511,000  339.811.000  I     -6.739.000  |  -10.000.000  |     -f7  300  (ii«l 

f  4.S,  350. 000) ;         f.i2.TOO.0nO)           (51.000.000);         (51,000.000)          (51,000.000)     (-l.flOOnnO)                             ■ 
(3.S9S.2JO.00O)     (3.900,000,000;     (3,898,400,000)     (3.898.400,000);   (3,898,400,000)'   (-1. 1 W.  000) 11"]'  ^V\ 


32. 000.  000 


7.000.000 
2. 000.  000 


33.000.000 

9.000.000 

10.  OOO. «» 

250.  (H)0. 000 


32.  000, 000 

.8, 000, 000 

8,  (KW,  000 

225, 000,  UOO 


32,000.000  32,000.000  -     -1.000,000    

8,000,000  j  8. 000.  COO        -1.000.000    

8.000.000  8.  0(H).  000  '     -2.000.000  ! 

200.000.000  I  200.000.000  !  -,10.000.000  I  -2.1.000,000 


41.000.000  i         302.000.000  I         273.000.000  248.000.000  I        248.000.000  I  -,14.000.000      -2J(.  000.000 


2,000.000  !  3.200.000 


3.000.000 


3.0OO.0Oa 


I 


3.000.000  i         —200.000 


md  .or 


2.500,000  , 
I  45,000,000  ' 


em 

ivelop- 


200.000.000 


-I 


247.  500.  OOO 


Com- 


9M),  156,  000 


037,030,000 


889, 522,  000 


851,122,900  I        856,851,250  I  -80,178,750 


-32,670,750       -(-.1, 72<.  35^' 


TITLE  IV— THE  JUDICIARY 


$1,894,000 

138.000 

120,000 

304,600 

8,500 

35,000 


2, 500, 100 


440,600 


1,119,000 


$1,938,000 

138,000 

120,000 

314,000 

8,500 

3n,000 


2,556,500 


457,600 


1, 159. 400 


1,272,000 


1.30(^000 


14.500.000 
33,550,000 


5,750,000 
4,710.000  I 
1.701,000  . 


n,  620. 000 
35,  5K5.  000 
7.040.000 
6.  500. 000 
5.  160. 000 
2.230,000 


$1,925,000 

138,000 

120, 000 

314,000 

8,500 

38,000 


2, 543,. 100 


$1,925,000 

138,000 

120, 000 

314,000 

8,500 

38,000 


2, 543,  .100 


$1,925,000 
138,000 
120,000 
314,000 
8,500 
3il,000 


-$13, 000 


2, 543, 500 


-13,000 


450.000 


450.000 


450,000 


-7.  IjOO 


1. 159.  400 


1. 159. 400 


1. 159.  400 


i.3oaooo 


i.3oaono 


i.soaooo 


-8.000 


14.500.000 
:M. '220, 000 
3,500,000 
&000t000 
4,90a000 
1,800,000  I 


14.500,000 
34.  292, 000  I 
3.000,000 
6,  000,  000 
4. 910.  OOO  I 
1, 800, 000  > 


14.500.000 
34.  292.  000 
X  000.  OOO 
6.000.000 
4.910.000 
1.800.000 


-120.000 
-1.293.000 
-4.040.000 
-500,000 
-250.000 
-130.000 


-f  $T2,  OOO  '- 
-500,000  I- 


-1-10,000  j 
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Comparative  statement  of  a^ppropriutions  for  1965  and  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  lill  for  1966 — Continued 

TABLE  IV-THE  JUDICIARY-Continucd 


- 

Appro- 
priations, 
1965 

Budget 

estimates, 

1966 

House  bill, 
1966 

Senate  bill, 
1966 

Conference 
action 

Conference  bill  compared  with— 

Corporation 

Budget 

estimates, 
1966 

House  bill        Senate  bil 

COURTS  or  APPEALS,  DISTRICT  COURTS,  AND 

OTHER  JUDICIAL  SERVICES— Continued 
Ri  (orecs,  special  accounts: 

($3,900,000) 
(5, 9.15, 000) 

($4,  ,114, 000) 
(6,  735, 000) 

($4, 314, 000) 
(6,425,000) 

($4,314,000) 
(6,425,000) 

($4,314,000) 
(6, 425, 000) 

(-$200,000);( )  ( 

(-310,000)  ( )  ( 

-) 

-1 

Total,  courts  of  appeals,. district  courts, 
an(l  other  judicial  services,. 

60,211,000 

71,135,000 

64, 920,  000 

64,502,000 

64,502,000 

-6, 633,  COO 

-$418,000 



Total,  title  IV,  the  judiciary,  excluding 
s|)eeial  accounts 

65,  542, 700 

76, 616,  500 

70,  372, 900 

69,954,900 

69,954,900 

-6,661,600 

-418,000 

Total,  title  IV,  the  judiciary,  including 

75, 397, 700 

87, 865, 500 

81,111,900 

80,  693, 900 

80,693,900 

-7,171,600 

-418, 000 

TITLE  V-RELATED  AGENCIES- 


AMERICAN  BATTLE  M0NU.MENT3  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

$1,816,000 

•$2,148,000 

•$2,148,000 

$2,148,000 

$2,148,000 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Salaries  and  expenses , 

1,280,,D00 

1, 720, 000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

-$220,000 

DEPARTMENT  OE  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Office  Of  Education:  Civil  rights  educational 
activities 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

5,006,000 

5, 000, 000 

-3,000,000 

-f$l,000,000 

* 

DEPARTMENT  OE  LABOR 

Manpower  Administration:  Special  study  on 
discriiiiinalioD  in  employment  because  of  age. 

100,000 

.::^... 

1- 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

2,250,000 

3,200,000 

2,750,000 

*    2,750,000 

-450,000 

-1-2,750,000 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RULES  OF 
JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE 

Salaries  and  expenses 

25,000 

200,000 

V. 

-200,000 

- 

1 

FEDERAL  MARPriME  COMMISSION 

Saliiries  and  expenses..  

2,946,000 

3,390,000 

3, 100, 000 

3,180,000 

3,150,000 

-240,000 

-f  50, 000 

-$30,  (XW 

rOREION   CLAIMS   SETTLEMENT   COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

1,714,000 

1,950,000 

1,915,000 

1,915,000 

1,915,000 

-35,000 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries  and  expenses,  appropriation 

7, 486,  000 

(29, 413,  000) 

(60,000) 

145,  000,  000 

7, 315, 000 

(37, 313, 000) 

(50, 000) 

150, 000, 000 

7,065,000 

(35, 000,  000) 

(50,  000) 

150,000,000 

\ 

7,065,000 

(35,  000,  000) 

(50,000) 

150,000,000 

7,065,000 

(35, 000, 000) 

(50,000) 

150,  000, 000 

-250,000 
(-2,313,000) 

Transfer  from  revolving  fund 

Transfer  from  trade  adjustment  loam  assistance. 

Revolving  fund 

Total,  Small  Business  Administration... 

152, 486,  000 

157, 315, 000 

167, 065, 000 

157, 065, 000 

157,065,000 

-250,000 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Salaries  and  expenses 

656,000 

567,000 

556,000 

656,000 

556,000 

-11,000 

^     SUBVERSIVE    ACTIVITIES    CONTROL   BOARD 

Salaries  and  expenses 

440,000 

480,000 

480,000 

480,000 

480,000 



TARIFF  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

3,345,000 

3,505,000 

3,400,000 

3,400,000 

3,400,000 

-105,000 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 

Arms  control  and  disarmament  activities 

9,000,000 

12,272,000 

10, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 

10,000,000 

-2,272,000 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AOENCT 

Salaries  and  expenses 

140,254,000 

8,200,000 
15, 000,  000 

400,000 
2,000,000 

141,111,000 

11,112,000 
3,975,100 

154,000 

16,601,000 

296,000 

140, 254, 000 

11,112,000 
3,750,800 

154,000 
16,601,000 

140,000,000 

11,112,000 
3, 750, 000 

164,000 
16,601,000 

140, 000, 000 

11,112,000 
3, 750, 000 

154,000 
16,601,000 

-1,111,000 

-254,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency 
profiram) 

Special  international  exhibitions. . . 

-225, 100 

Special  International  exhibitions  (special  for- 
eign currency  program)    .. 

Acquisition  and  construction  of  ra(iio  facilities 

Informational  media  guarantee  fund 

-296^666 

Total,  U.S.  Information  Agency 

165,854,000 

173, 249, 100 

171, 871, 000 

171,617,000 

171, 617, 000 

-1,632,100 

-254,000 

Total ,  title  V',  related  agencies. . 

349,812,000 

367, 996, 100 

366, 035, 000 

359,611,000 

359,  581,  000 

-8,415,100 

-1-3,546,000 

-30,000 

Grand  total 

2, 175, 209, 700 

9,855*000 
2,165,384,700 

2, 171, 935, 600 

11,249,000 
2, 160, 686, 600 

2,085,689,900 

10,  739, 000 
2, 074, 960, 900 

2,052,471,8«0 

10, 739, 000 
2, 041, 732, 800 

2,057,597,150 

10,739,000 
2,046,858,150 

-114,338,450 

-510, 000 
-113,828,460 

-28,092,760 

-1-6,126,350 

Consisting  of— 
"  Special  accounts 

Direct  appropriations 

-28.092,750 

-f-5.126,350 

'  Includes  $1  000,000  in  S.  Doc.  No.  33. 

I  Reaects  reduction  of  $823,000  in  H.  Doc.  No. 

'  Contained  in  H.  Doc.  No.  92. 


•2. 


*  Transferred  to  "Research  and  technical  services,"  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

•  Plus  luigtiage  ooDtained  in  H.  Doc.  No.  163. 
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Mr.  jAvrrs 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yielfl 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  1  lear  the  Sen- 
ator  refer  specifically  to  tt  s  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  in  which  I  have  a  '  ery  great  in- 
terest, as  does  the  Senatorj  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnuson]. 

i  noticed  the  amount 
$3,200,000,  as  proposed  by 
$3  million.    I  realize  it  is 
to  do  something  about  it 
but  I  rise  to — protest  would 
word  to  use,  but  to  call  to 
off  my  colleagues  the  fact 
really  missing  a  tremendous 
area  and  are  engaging  in 
ribly  wasted  opportunity  b3 
minor  cuts. 
American  tourists  abroafi 
I  ing  about  one  billion  and 
more  than  foreign  tourists 
country.    When  the  Senatoi 
ington   [Mr.  Macnuson] 
U.S.  Travel  Service — and  it 
real  effort  to  do  something 
that  situation — we  createC 
which  everybody  admits 
well  operated.    It  covers  on 
problem.     I  am  trying  to 
tended  to  include  domestic 

Laying   that  factor 
year  1966  USTS  requested 
$500,000  to  increase  the 
effort  to  include  foreigners 
United  States,  and  thereby 
deficit  in  our  Internationa  i 
payments,  which  is  accountid 
so-called  tourist  "gap." 

The  House  refused  that  request  and 
left  USTS  appropriations  it  the  fiscal 
year  1965  level,  S3  million.  To  the  Sen- 
ate, USTS  asked  that  we  all  3W  at  least  a 
$345,000  increase  in  its  tudget.  The 
Senate  approved  a  $200,000  increase  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Howe  ^er,  the  con- 
ferees finally  agreed  with  tl  e  House  and 
provided  only  $3  million  for  this  agency. 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  )eing  short- 
sighted to  hold  the  approp  iation  down 
to  the  same  appropriation  |or  the  fiscal 
year  1965. 

I  know  the  Senate  provided 
Is  provided  in  the  conference 
this  item,  and  that  is  to  the 
Senate. 

I  would  appreciate  any 
the    matter    from    the 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  not  much 
comment  I  can  make.  Th;  House  cut 
the  budget  request  by  $500,000.  In  an 
effort,  we  thought,  to  restore  a  part  of 
it,  and  to  indicate  that  the  Senate 
thought  there  should  be  inore  money 
provided  for  that  purpose,  a  >  I  recall  we 
raised  it  $200,000  in  committee.  That 
amount  was  sustained  in  the  Senate.  We 
went  to  conference.  We  w  (re  not  able 
to  persuade  the  House  conferees  to  agree 
to  that  increase. 

I  am  in  agreement,  in  a 
with    what    the    distinguisl^d 
from  New  York  has  said, 
opportunity,  if  that  oflBce  is 
properly,  and  a  well-planr^d 
made  to  induce  tourists  to 
country,  to  profit  by  it. 
ture  would  be  in  the  interest 
try  and  one  that  would  be 
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But  apparently  we  must  approach  this 
with  some  graduation.  We  shall  have  to 
fight  to  increase  the  appropriations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  agency  would, 
by  the  next  year,  demonstrate  results 
that  would  be  persuasive. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  agency  there  has  been  a  material 
increase  in  tourism  into  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  agency  has  more 
than  adequate  justification  for  its  exist- 
ence. On  a  budget  that  has  reached  $3 
million  only  in  fiscal  year  1965,  the  USTS 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  increas- 
ing for  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States  by  17  percent  in  1962,  22  percent 
in  1963.  and  by  over  30  percent  in  1964. 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  through  him  to  the  executive 
department,  that  with  the  encourage- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  given,  I  would  hope  the  agency  con- 
cerned, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  President's  Office,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  show  a  little  fight  on 
this  expenditure.  It  is  well  worth  fight- 
ing for.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  we  have  to  fight  for  it. 
Sufficient  results  have  already  been 
achieved  to  show  that  the  agency  re- 
quires a  decent  appropriation.  I  hope — 
and  I  am  encouraged  by  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  said — that 
the  executive  department  will  look  into 
the  matter.  Th^e  is  a  $1"  2 -billion  im- 
balance in  our  payments  due  to  the  so- 
called  travel  gap.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me,  with  the  marvelous  coimtry  we  have, 
and  the  wonderful  accommodations  for 
tourists,  that  we  cannot  materially  in- 
crease the  progress  we  are  making  in 
attracting  people  to  our  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  not  one  of 
the  agencies  that  I  regard  as  useless.  I 
think  it  has  a  real  potential.  If  that 
potential  is  pursued  vigorously,  aggres- 
sively, with  tact  and  persuasion,  we  can 


really  profit  from  that  expenditure,  i 
did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  agency 
had  done  no  good.  I  am  sure  it  has 
What  is  apparently  needed  is  for  the 
agency  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  more 
convincingly  that  the  country  is  bene- 
fiting and  profiting  from  its  operations 
rather  than  letting  it  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  appreciate  also  what  was  done  about 
appropriations  in  the  civil  rights  field 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
It  only  shows  my  colleague's  fidelity  to 
duty  in  the  financial  side  of  our  work, 
without  regard  to  his  own  views  on  tlie 
substantive  matter,  and  that  Congress 
having  spoken,  the  committee  will  pro- 
vide what  is  needed  to  do  the  work 
required. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  staff  of  USTS  and  its  budget 
from  1962  to  date  and  a  table  comparing 
the  travel  provision  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  with  19  other  countries 
may  be  pointed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two 
tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Travel  Service  budget  and  staff 
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Suuree:  I".?.  Tnivel  Service. 


Travel  promotion  expendilurcs  of  20  countries  as  coni pared  to  their  gro.is  national  puijnri 

and  gross  earnings  from  travel  ' 


Country 


Austria 

Belidum IIIIIIII 

Canada " 

Mciiiiiark 

Finl.-iud mill 

France .I""I 

<rfnnany IIII?frr5r" 

Great  Britain l"'l" 
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'  Information  as  pertains  to  the  year  1963. 

'Not  available. 

•  XiicludinK  liotel  nialnt»nH'i«»  costs. 

Source:  OECD  report,  19C4,  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding,  in  listening  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  amendment  No. 
18 — which  Is  my  amendment — was 
dropped  by  the  House.    The  amendment 
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provided  that  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
should  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for 
the  closing,  planning  for  closing,  or  for 
any  activity  in  connection  with  the  clos- 
ing of  any  regional  field  office.  I  believe 
that  is  correct ;  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  find  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  I  do  not  often  find  myself, 
because  usually  I  am  one  of  those  who 
are  taken  to  task  on  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee conferences;  but  I  understand 
from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  that  the  House  was 
absolutely  adamant  on  this  particular 
amecdment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  from  my 
judgment,  observation,  and  impression 
obtained  at  the  time,  he  is  eminently 
correct.  ^ 

My  purpose,  as  I  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  to  the  Senate,  was  to  support 
the  amendment — which  I  did. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  in  commit- 
tee, when  it  was  suggested  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, I  suggested  certain  language  in  the 
report  which  would  be  adequate,  and  it 
was. agreed  to;  with  the  suggestion,  per- 
haps, that  the  language  would  not  be  re- 
spected, that  the  language  would  not  get 
the  results  which  the  committee  really 
desired.  As  the  Record  reflects,  when 
the  bill  was  under  consideration,  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  what  I  had 
done  in  trying  to  ascertain  whether  we 
could  obtain  assurance  that  the  language 
would  be  respected  in  the  report  by  the 
agency  involved.  Instead  of  getting  such 
assurance,  I  received  a  letter — which  I 
placed  in  the  Record  at  that  time,  and 
which  now  appears  on  page  20189  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  12 — 
from  Under  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  in 
effect  said  that  he  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  language  in  the  report. 

In  other  words,  they  would  not  agree  to 
observe  it  or  respect  it.  In  effect,  al- 
though it  was  not  said  quite  that  crudely, 
but  that  is  what  the  letter  meant. 

After  the  letter  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  offered  his  amend- 
ment, which  was  promptly  adopted. 

Subsequent  to  that  time,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  a  comparable  amendment 
was  placed  in  the  military  construction 
bill,  which  the  President  has  vetoed,  be- 
cause of  that  particular  language  being 
in  it. 

Therefore,  the  issue  is  before  us.  We 
cannot  do  anything  about  it  in  this  bill, 
but.  ag  I  see  it,  the  issue  is  before  Con- 
gress that  hereafter  any  bill  which  under- 
takes to  require  that  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment come  back  and  consult  with 
Congress  before  it  takes  action  to  undo 
something  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated funds,  should  be  done  if  the 
Congress  believes  that  such  bills  may  be 
vetoed. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  President 
has  in  mind  to  go  with  this,  as  to  the 
constitutional  issue.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that.  But,  it  has  been  my 
thought — and  I  still  maintain  that  we 
are  all  serving  the  same  people  and  the 
same  Government — that  we  should  all  be 


interested  in  providing  the  very  best  serv- 
ices, assuming  that  full  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  is  placed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
that  it  does  not  have  to  pay  any  attention 
to  such  language. 

I  still  maintain  that  it  is  far  better  to 
have  a  cooperative  attitude  with  respect 
to  the  executive  branch  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  than  it  is  to  have  a  defiant 
attitude  on  the  part  of  either. 

I  had  hoped  that  something  could  be 
worked  out  in  the  future  so  that  these 
things  would  not  occur.  It  may  be  said 
that  if  the  policy  is  to  be  to  defy  the  other 
branch  of  the  Government  in  this  in- 
stance, or  in  any  other  instance,  or  to 
reverse  it  and  have  the  legislative  branch 
take  an  attitude  of  defiance  toward  the 
executive  branch,  it  will  not  make  for 
harmony,  it  will  not  make  for  good  re- 
lations, it  will  not  be  a  contribution  to 
•  good  government.  From  time  to  time, 
Congress  delegates  powers  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  powers  which  are  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  I 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  reciprocal 
attitude  of  c(X)peration,  more  so  than 
today  exists. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  record, 
in  no  way  being  critical. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  power  of 
the  executive  branch  to  close  any  agency 
it  wishes,  which  Congrfess  has  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for.  may  be  legiti- 
mate. But  it  certainly  would  do  no 
harm,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  only 
be  common  courtesy  if  Congress  re- 
quested an  agency  of  Government  to 
discuss  its  plans  and  its  purposes  with 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 
before  any  action  is  taken  in  v/hich  Con- 
gress may  have  a  vital  interest,  if  it 
should  make  a  request  that  it  be  advised 
or   consulted    before   such    action   was 

If  that  is  asking  too  much,  my  posi- 
tion is  wrong. 

However.  I  believe,  irrespective  of 
where  the  constitutional  powers  are 
vested,  that  it  would  make  for  better  re- 
lations, better  government,  and  the  na- 
tional interest  would  be  better  served 
by  a  cooperative  attitude  rather  than  a 
defiant  attitude  on  the  part  of  either 
branch  of  Government. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  executive 
branch  primarily  as  such.  I  am  talking 
about  the  policy,  and  what  the  attitude 
on  the  part  of  both  might  be  if  each 
adopted  that  attitude.  It  could  mean 
less  eflective  goverrunent.  less  harmoni- 
ous government,  and  I  believe  it  could 
injure  the  national  interest  rather  than 
serve  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

For  my  part,  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  what  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  done,  as  well  as  what 
the  other  members  on  the  committee 
have  done,  to  retain  amendment  18  in 
the  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  that  I  should 
state  what  this  is  all  about. 

Quite  by  chance.  I  received  informa- 
tion— I  cannot  disclose  the  source  of  the 
information  because  of  the  possible  back- 
lash upon  the  individuals  involved — that 
the  Rc<?ion  9  office  in  Denver  was  about 


to  be  closed,  or  that  its  closing  was  under 
consideration. 

I  immediately  sought  to  consult  Mr. 
Boyd,  who  was  then  about  to  move  from 
CAB  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  I  was  unable  to  get  in  touch  with 
him,  or  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  him, 
until  after  the  hearings  had  closed  on 
the  bill. 

It  may  be  that  the  executive  branch 
has  a  perfectly  good  case  for  closing  all 
the  regional  offices.  Mr.  Boyd  was  quite 
frank  to  say  that  this  was  under  consid- 
eration. However,  he  does  not  have  a 
case  for  closing  only  one  regional  office. 
For  example,  if  he  closes  Region  9  in 
Denver,  it  will  mean  that  New  Mexico 
will  be  shifted  over  to  Fort  Worth;  Colo- 
rado and  Utah  will  be  shifted  1,500  miles 
west  to  San  Francisco;  and  Wyoming 
will  be  shifted  even  a  greater  distance, 
up  to  Portland.  Or  eg. 

No  one  can  tell  me  that  any  money 
will  be  saved  by  such  a  move.  Roughly, 
$600,000  in  salaries  and  59  employees  aie 
involved.  We  all  know  how  Government 
operates,  and  we  know  that  an  equivalent 
number  of  jobs  will  be  set  up  in  San 
Francisco. 

When  this  matter  came  up  during  the 
markup  of  the  bill,  I  took  it  up  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  offered 
an  amendment  which  the  House  has  now 
refused  to  accept. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  there  may  be 
a  good  case  for  closing  regional  ofBces. 
However,  anyone  can  search  the  Record, 
and  he  will  not  find  one  word  of  testi- 
mony by  the  Commerce  Department 
which  even  indicates  that  it  had  this  pro- 
posal in  mind.  The  committee  was  as- 
tounded when  I  gave  it  the  information 
that  I  had  received. 

On  the  basic  question  that  is  involved, 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  does  not  object,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Boyd  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
,  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. It  is  already  in  the  Record.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  objection  to  having  it 
reinserted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce FOR  Transportation. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCleixan, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  oral  request  In  connection 
with  Senate  Report  No.  547,  which  accom- 
panied Bit.  8639,  a  bill  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Because  of  the 
statement  in  this  report  that  the  "committee 
directs  the  Bureau  (of  Public  Roads)  not  to 
close  any  of  the  regional  offices  until  coming 
before  the  committee  to  justify  such  action," 
you  rrquestcd  a  letter  on  this  matter  prior  to 
floor  action  on  this  bill. 

In  view  of  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  and  division  of  responsibilities  be- 
Lween  Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  we 
lire  unable  to  make  any  commitment  to  com- 
ply with  the  directive  of  the  committee. 
Such  commitment  would  be  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  "to  Implement  all  laws — a  specific  and 
exclusive  responsibility  which  cnnnot  prop- 
erly be  shared  with  a  committee  of  Congress" 
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,  Returning 
dlted    June    5. 


lit, 


(see  "Message  from  the  Preside 
Without    Approval,   S.   327," ' 

In  view  of  the  interest  that 
has  shown  in  the  matter  of  the 
2;ional  ofSces,  I  will  be  glad  to 
any  decision  to  close  such  office  ; 
Secretary's  announcement  of 

We  hope  that  this  informa 
requirements  in  connection  wit 
ou  the  bill.  If  there  is  any  othei 
that  we  can  supply  to  the  comn 
with  our  respective  responsibil 
be  glad  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

AL.\Vi  S.  Boyd. 
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Mr.    ALLOTT.     The 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
ably  and  well,  as  he  always 
question  of  how  we  can  limit 
the  departments  of  Gover 
the  departments  should  be 
the  Appropriations  Committfee 
found  that  it  is  almost 
any  language  in  the  report 
either     partially     or     whollj? 
Therefore,  when  the  distingu 
man  received  the  letter  frorr 
which  has  been  placed  in  the 
added  an  amendment  to  the 
it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Boyd 
he  was  not  required  to  p&y 
tion  to  language  in  the  repoft 

What  the  chairman  has  sai^ 
There  is  a  very  narrow  line 
stood  that  the  President  had 
military  construction  bill  ovei 
end  because  of  similar  langu 
bill.    Nevertheless,  we  caniiok, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
gress  to  legislate,  and  that 
the  executive  branch  to 
administer  the  laws.     In  th 
when  Congress  has  put  this 
the  report,  it  is  up  to  the  execu 
of  the  Government  to  respec 
the  amendment  was  added  in 
there  was  a  great  deal  of 
Members  of  the  House.    A 
said  about  the  amendment 
permitted  t6  remain  in  the 
any   circumstances.    We 
implemented  now  in  the  veto 
tary  construction  bill.    It 
attitude  of  the  administratioh 
aside  the  constitutional 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
we  are  to  get  into  this  kind 
we  shall  have  a  government  v. 
running  less  smoothly,  and 
ating  sometimes  as  though  we 
ing  on  a  rope  in  opposite  dire 

I  am  appreciative  of  what 
has  done.     I  appreciate  his 
am  sorry  that  the  House 
conference  committee  were 
the  point  where  they  were 
adamant  about  this  matter 
not  even  consider  it.    This  wil 
tribute   to   better   relations, 
believe  they  can  justify  thei 
action. 

In  conclusion,  I  know  no 
prevail  at  this  time.    I  know 
forts  that  the  chairman  has 
appreciative  of  those  efforts 
make  a  motion  with  respect  t( 
lerence   report.    However,  I 
we   shall   be   able  to  see 
departments  of  Government 
tention  to  the  language  we 
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is  correct. 
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ports and  in  bills,  because  that  is  a  part 
of  the  duty  we  are  sent  here  to  perform. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  wish  to  make  a 
fiuther  observation.    During  the  couise 
of  the  hearings  on  the  bill  Secretary 
Connor  and  a  niunber  of  his  subordinates 
appeared  and  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee.   At  no  time  did  they  suggest  to 
the  committee  that  they  had  in  mind 
closing  any  of  the  regional  oflBces.    In- 
stead,  they   asked   for   an   increase   of 
$1,600,000   for  administrative  purposes. 
If  they  had  indicated  it,  testimony  could 
have  been  developed  on  that  point.    It 
Biay  very   well   be  that   some  re.?ional 
offices  or  all  of  them  should  be  closed. 
I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  opposing  the 
closing  of  them.    What  I  am  not  pleased 
about  is  that  they  should  come  in  and 
ask  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation 
and   then,   after   they   have   gotten   it, 
should  have  a  plan — and  had  it  all  along, 
perhaps — to  close  some  offices.    I  do  not 
believe  it  would  hurt  the  head  of  any 
agency  or  the  head  of  any  department, 
when  he  comes  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress,  to  be  frank  and 
candid,  and  to  lay  his  cards  on  the  table. 
If  they  have  a  plan  under  which  they  can 
economize,  or  a  plan  to  increase  their 
efSciency,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  frankly  and  candidly  confide  in 
Congress    on    those    plans.      When    an 
agency  comes  before  us  and  asks  for  an 
increased  appropriation  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  it  makes  it  a  little  difficult 
to  grant  the  request  with  all  the  con- 
fidence that  we  could  if  there  had  been 
demonstrated  an  attitude  of  frankness 
and  candor  with  Congress,  and  evidence 
that  the  agency  was  laying  its  cards  face 
up  on  the  table,  so  that  we  could  be  ad- 
vised and  informed  and  know  better  how 
to  exercise  oiu-  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  the  appropriations  that 
we  should  grant. 

We  shall  have  to  see  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  future.  For  the  present,  the 
issue  is  lost.  They  are  now  free  to  close 
one  or  all  regional  offices,  without  con- 
sulting Congress  in  any  way  at  all.  If 
Congress  wants  to  agree  to  it,  or  if  we  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  that  policy,  we 
shall  have  to  submit  to  it.  However, 
there  are  powers  in  Congress  which  Con- 
gress can  exercise  and  can  refuse  to  dele- 
gate to  the  executive  department.  It  may 
be  to  their  interest  to  be  cooperative. 
This  is  a  two-way  street. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  repoi-t  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tlic 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6927)  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  acref 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  MuNDT  and  Mr.  Simpson  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUt 


DEPARTMENT     OP     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 


CONSERVATION  EXTREMISTS  NOW 
ATTACK  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST 
SERVICE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
conservationist  I  have  been  somewhat 
troubled  by  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  ex- 
tremists among  my  fellow  conservation- 
ists to  lose  sight  of  human  values  and  of 
the  concern  for  man's  welfare  when  con- 
servation problems  arise. 

I  have  referred  in  the  past  to  the 
highly  organized  campaign  against  the 
building  of  the  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  in 
Alaska.  Articles  which  grossly  misrep- 
resent the  facts  are  sprouting  in  various 
magazines  and  are  accepted  by  the  unin- 
formed as  gospel.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  reply  to  them  as  have  others  who  are 
no  less  concerned  about  conservation 
than  I  am  but  who  appreciate  the  need 
to  differentiate  between  wise  utilization 
with  assurance  of  perpetual  supply  in 
contrast  with  mere  preservation  and 
nonutilization. 

Ill  another  form,  this  issue  ha.s 
cropped  out  again  in  southeastern 
Alaska  in  connection  with  a  proposed 
timber  sale  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Alask.i 
has  done  extremely  well  in  the  field  of 
conservation  and  in  related  issues.  Its 
national  parks  occupy  approximately 
one-third  of  all  the  national  park  areas 
of  the  Nation  and  Alaskans  rejoice  in 
them.  Its  wildlife  ranged  and  refuges 
cover  twice  the  acreage  of  all  the  refuges 
and  wildlife  ranges  in  the  other  49 
States.  Its  national  forests  occupy  a 
larger  area  than  the  national  forests  of 
any  other  State.  Its  territorial  legis- 
lature. 20  years  ago,  banned  billboards 
from  our  highways. 

Only  11  years  ago,  our  vast  forest  re- 
sources were  not  only  not  utilized  but 
were  going  to  pot;  through  nonuse.  ag- 
ing, decay,  and  insect  ravages,  they  were 
rapidly  deteriorating.  For  years,  partly 
because  of  the  relative  inaccessibility  of 
Alaska  and  high  transportation  costs, 
among  other  facts,  except  for  a  few  small 
sawmills,   these   vast   timber   resources 


were  not  utilized,  although  the  Tongass 
and  Chugach  National  Forests  had  been 
established  in  1907. 

In  1954  a  pulpmill  was  established  at 
Ketchikan  and  subsequently  another 
pulpmill  at  Sitka — the  first  substantial 
utilization  of  this  great  resource.  The 
logging  to  supply  them  of  course  follows 
the  conservation  procedures  which  the 
Forest  Service  insists  upon  and  seeks  to 
be  vigilant  in  enforcing. 

More  recently  it  has  advertised  a  large 
timber  sale  which  will  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  most  of  the  lemaining  tim- 
ber in  the  16-millon-acre  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  roughly  coincides 
with  the  entire  area  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  known  also  as  "The  Panhandle." 
This  proposed  sale  has  been  violently  at- 
tacked in  one  of  the  magazines  which 
caters  to  hunters,  fishermen,  and  sports- 
men, namely,  "Field  and  Stream,"  which, 
in  lurid  tones,  has  described  this  as  de- 
structive and  injurious  to  wildlife,  which 
in  this  instance,  are  brown  bear.  This 
appears  to  be  another  example  of  ex- 
tremism and  emotional  appeal  with  little 
foundation,  and  its  allegations  are  em- 
phatically denied  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Forest  Service  scaicely  needs  de- 
fenders on  the  score  of  its  not  being 
concerned  about  conservation.  Its  rec- 
ord has  been  good  in  this  field.  It  is  con- 
cerned about  wise  utilization  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  perpetual  yield,  and  not  mere 
presei-vation.  Mere  preservation,  such 
as  Is  sought  by  the  article  in  Field  and 
Stream,  and  its  school  of  extremists, 
would  mean  the  deterioration  of  this 
timber  resource  and  its  nonuse,  the  very 
antithesis  of  wise  conservation. 

A  reply  to  the  attack  in  Field  and 
Stream  appears  in  the  September  issue 
of  National  Forests.  It  is  written  by 
Vein  Metcalfe,  an  experienced  newspa- 
perman and  radio  commentator  of  Ju- 
neau, Alaska.  It  is  not  written  in  the 
sensational,  biased  language  of  the  article 
on  which  it  comments;  but  it  gives  the 
facts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Vern  Metcalfe,  appearing  in  the 
September  issue  of  National  Forests,  en- 
titled "Tongass  Timber  Sale,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tongass  Timber  Sale 
(By  Vern  Metcalfe) 
,  It  was  not  by  accident  that  Alaska's  Sen- 
ator E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett  took  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day  the  largest  tim- 
ber sale  In  Forest  Service  history  was  an- 
nounced in  the  new  State.  As  announced 
by  region  10  of  the  Forest  Service,  bids  will 
be  advertised  on  or  about  September  1,  1965, 
for  8.750  million  board  feet  of  timber  near 
Juneau  on  the  North  Tongass  National  For- 
est; said  timber  to  be  harvested  under  the 
terms  of  a  contract  extending  over  a  50-year 
period.  As  the  announcement  was  being 
made.  Senator  Bartlett  was  telling  his  Sen- 
ate colleagues  the  impact  the  sale  would 
have  on  the  struggling  Alaskan  economy  but 
carefully  noted  the  State  is  concerned  about 
the  conservation  aspects  of  the  deal  as  well. 
And  with  considerable  reason.  Already 
some  elements  of  conservation  are  protesting 
certain  phases  of  the  proposed  sale  partlcu-, 
larly  the  inclusion  of  one  portion  of  Admiral- 
ty Island  In  the  deal.  Opening  gun  of  the 
opposition  is  believed  to  have  been  an  arti- 


cle entitled,  "Night  Falls  on  Admiralty,"  by 
Richard  Starnes  In  Field  and  Stream  maga- 
zine. One  Forest  Service  spokesman  in 
Alaska  has  already  labeled  those  in  opposi- 
tion as  "extremist  conservationists."  In 
Washington,  Forest  Service  headquarters 
took  note  of  the  incipient  opposition  in  a 
carefully  worded  five-page  release  prefaced 
by  a  "Memorandum  to  Conservation  Lead- 
ers," signed  by  Clint  Davis,  Director  of  In- 
formation and  Education  for  the  Service. 

In  the  signed  release,  Mr.  Davis  noted  that 
the  sale  has  been  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment stage  for  several  years  and  has 
undergone  Ciireful  analysis  as  to  its  possible 
long-range  effects  on  the  region  and  Its  re- 
sources. He  noted  there  has  been  "strong 
opposition  to  any  timber  cutting  in  Alaska 
and  we  would  like  you  to  have  our  appraisal 
of  the  facts." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Davis  said,  "VFe  believe 
that  many  areas  in  the  State  should  be  har- 
vested. This  particular  sale  represents  a  di- 
rect return  to  the  Government  of  abotu  825 
million  and  a  product  value  of  over  $750 
million.  As  significant  as  this  monetary 
contribution  Is  to  the  economy  of  Alaska. 
the  import;,  nt  thing  is  that  this  timber  will 
be  harvested  with  due  regard  for  all  values 
and  at  a  rate  of  cutting  that  can  be  sus- 
tained Indefinitely.  The  record  of  the  Forest 
Service  Is  assurance  that  all  natural  re- 
sources, including  esthetics  as  well  as  fish 
and  wildlife,  will  b^  given  the  fullest  possi- 
ble protection."  > 

Thus  the  word  from,  Washington  as  the 
biggest  timber  sale  in-  National  Forest  his- 
t  orj  goes  into  the  hopper. 

The  timber  Is  In  three  large  blocs,  two 
ou  tjie  mainland,  and  the  third  on  Admiralty 
Island,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  tlie 
southeast  Alaska  archipelago.  Admiralty  is 
100  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide  at  its  widest 
point  and  comprises  some  1,064,960  acres  of 
land  including  11  lakes  that  are  reserved  for 
both  present  and  fviture  recreational  devel- 
opment. 

The  sale  would  cause  the  harvesting  of 
some  8,750  million  board  feet  of  spruce  and 
hemlock  timber  which  predominates  in  the 
panhandle  of  the  49th  State.  It  also  will 
be  the  last  large  sale  of  timber  in  the  Ton- 
gass National  Forest  since  once  the  harvest 
begins  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  allowable 
cut  will  have   been  achieved. 

Timber  cut  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1965  win  amount  to  500  million  board  feet 
and  the  maximum  allowable  cut  in  the 
forest  is  824  million  board  feet  under  pres- 
ent timber  technology.  Howard  Johnson, 
the  regional  forester  for  the  Alaska  region, 
noted,  when  announcing  the  sale,  that  "we 
feel  that  improvements  in  technology  will 
cause  a  boost  in  this  allowable  cut  by  some 
50  percent  within  the  next  35  years."  John- 
son explained  that  only  about  ope-thlrd  of 
the  timber  Included  in  the  three  blocs  was 
economically  feasible  to  harvest  under  pres- 
ent logging  techniques. 

The  sale,  as  proposed,  was  over  2  years  in 
being  put  together  in  its  present  package 
and  represents  what  the  Forest  Service  hopes 
win  become  the  keystone  to  an  Integrated 
forest  products  Industry  centered  In  the  Ju- 
neau area.  Although  Johnson  would  not 
state  that  the  Juneau  area  wovUd  be  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary  of  the  sale  if  it  goes  through, 
one  look  at  the  map  of  the  areas  indicates 
that  this  would  be  the  logical  place  for  fu- 
ture mills  to  be  located. 

When  queried  on  the  possible  location  of 
mlUsites,  Johnson  stated,  "Obviously  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  ultimate  successful  bidder 
but  those  interested  In  such  an  operation  are 
also  deeply  concerned  with  community  fa- 
cilities and  deep  water  harbors."  The  Juneau 
area  offers  two  deep  water  harbors  and  has  a 
population  estimated  at  about  14,000  with 
nearly  half  of  It  living  outside  the  corpo- 
rate city  limits.  Douglas,  located  on  an  is- 
land directly  across  from  Juneau,  has  a  popu- 


lation of  around  1.800  and  the  bulk  of  the 
other  residents  live  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
subdivisions  north  of  Juneau. 

Johnson  also  noted  in  a  press  conference 
on  Friday.  July  30,  In  Juneau  that  if  the 
purchaser  chose  to  expand  his  plant  capacity 
beyond  the  175  million  board  feet  provided 
annually  by  this  mill  that  he  could  compete 
in  independent  sales  on  the  Tongass  Natior.al 
Forest.  Independent  areas  for  sales  are  com- 
prised of  smaller  plots  of  timber  outside  of 
the  pulp  sales  area  and  can  produce  approxi- 
mately 325  million  board  feet  per  year.  This 
volume  Is  offered  in  sales  of  various  sizes 
and  for  terms  varying  from  1  to  10  years  un- 
der competitive  bids.  Johnson  also  said 
that  he  felt  the  successful  bidder  would  un- 
doubtedly use  the  bulk  of  the  timber  in  a 
pulp  mill,  but  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the 
volume  is  of  a  quality  which  .should  Justify 
higher  valued  manufactured  production  as 
Alr.ska's  timber  economy  develops. 

The  Tongass  National  Forest  is  comprised 
of  roughly  two-thirds  hemlock  and  one-third 
Sitk.a  spruce  and  the  harvest  of  the  timber, 
much  of  it  overmature,  is  conducted  on  a 
"clear-cut"  basis.  The  hemlock  is  consid- 
ered best  for  utilization  in  the  pr?sent  pulp 
mills,  located  In  Sitka  and  Ketchikan,  and 
the  spruce  is  much  favored  by  sawmill  op- 
erations. It  also  has  been  found  to  make  a 
high-quality  plywood  product  which  draws 
a  premium  price  on  the  market. 

One  Forest  Service  official  had  Indicated 
prior  to  the  sale  that  the  Forest  Service  felt 
that  the  sale  could  support  not  only  a  pulp 
mill  but  a  plywood  mill,  a  sawmill,  and,  per- 
haps, a  chipping 'mill  operation.  A  Juneau 
economist  has  predicted  that  che  economic 
impact  on  the  Greater  Juneau  area  could 
amount  to  installations  valued  at  over  $200 
million  over  a  period  of  the  next  10  years, 
providing,  of  course,  that  the  industry  is 
centered  in  the  capital  city  area.  The  con- 
tract for  the  sale  provides  that  the  plant,  or 
plants,  will  be  installed  and  in  operation 
prior  to  July  1,  1971.  It  is  of  interest  that  a 
Federal  power  project  at  Snettisham,  some 
40  miles  south  of  Juneau,  is  due  to  ha\c 
power  on  the  line  not  later  than  1070. 

The  availability  of  power  nearby  plus  a 
more  ^han  adequate  supply  of  water  leads 
many  observers  to  feel  that  the  new  mill  or 
mills  will  be  located  near  Juneau. 

The  sale  is  not  without  certain  P'Oblems 
to  all  concerned.  The  Inclusion  of  Admi- 
ralty Island  has  aroused  certain  elements 
of  those  concerned  with  conservation.  This 
had  long  been  anticipated  by  not  only  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  but  also  by  Alaska's  con- 
gressional delegation  and  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan.  It  is  not  considered  accidental  that 
the  August  issue  of  the  magazine  FMeld  and 
Stream  carried  the  article  "Night  Falls  on 
Admiralty"  authored  by  Starnes. 

Reproductions  of  the  article  were  provided 
to  those  in  attendance  at  the  announcement 
of  the  sale,  althoufel^jio  mention  was  made 
of  it  during  the  press  conference.  The  arti- 
cle Is  based  on  a  "clear-cut"  made  on  Admir- 
alty Island  and  gives  the  impression  that  the 
land  in  question  will  never  replenish  Itself. 
A  Forest  Service  official  In  Juneau  noted 
that,  "Starnes  was  here  and  could  ha\-e  found 
out  that  our  research  has  indicated  that  this. 
or  any  cut.  will  restock  Itself  by  99  percent 
2  years  after  such  a  cut."  He  added. 
"Starnes,  however,  did  not  walk  the  few 
blocks  to  see  our  research  people  nor  did  he 
view  a  nearby  site  where  timber  was  'clear- 
cut'  some  40  years  ago."  The  regrowth  in 
that  particular  stand  on  Douglas  Island  is 
nearly  twice  as  dense  as  nearby  stands  that 
Temaln  unharvested. 

The  Starnes  article  is  viewed  as  merely  the 
first  assault  on  the  sale  mainly  based  by 
those  preservationists  who  would  have  Ad- 
miralty remain  In  its  present  near-primeval 
state.  Actually  the  timber  In  question  is 
located  on  the  western  side  of  the  Island 
while    the    bulk   of    the   much-sought-after 
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trophy   animal,    the    Alaska    brci*- 
located   on    the  eastern   side   oi 
The    Forest    Service,    anticipating 
sluught  of  what  one  official  terni^ 
conservationists."  produced  a 
the  huge  island  for  the  a 
sale. 

The    sheet    Indicates    that 
I  Admiralty's)     most    widely 
source   is   the   brown   bear    (av 
to  60  bears  per  year),  the 
values  found  are  in  its  timber 
spawning    streams,    and    genera 
potentials."     The  Information  a 
that  5  of  the  16  major  salmon 
duclng  50,000  to   100.000  fish  pe  • 
this  island  are  within  the 
area  •    •   •  Two  watersheds  su 
mon  streams  have  been  cut 
5  years.   »    •    •   Surveys  indicate 
has  beenyno  noticeable  effect  u 
auction  of  salmon  from  these  st 
during  or  after  the  logging  operL 
Forest   Service   studies   previous: 
out  In  three  heavily  logged  off  ar 
cheated  that  the  brown  bear  poplil 
not  been  adversoly  affected  by  t 
either  in  numbers  or  distributio 
tion.  the  Forest  Service  hns  rese 
section  near  the  center  of  the 
a  network  of  lakes  are  being 
recreational    areas.      A    road    sy 
will  be  built  from  receipts  from 
tion  of  the  timber  will  ultimatlj 
the    western    side    of    the    island 
end  to  the  other.    In  turn,  recrea 
are  projected  which  will  make 
cesslble  by  vehicle.     Presently 
use  floatplanes  to  take  advantage 
cellent    trout    Ashing    and    the 
campsites  provided  by  the  Servic 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  two 
island  containing  52.000  acres  wh 
aside  in  the  early  I930's  as  are.*^ 
bear  hunting  are  being  maintat 
uges  and  as  control  areas.  Many 
region  10  were  exasperated  with 
by  Starnes  because  none  of  th 
tion  was  included. 

A  memory  of  a  previous  offering 
1950's     in    which     the     Georgia-: 
was  the  successful,  and  only 
vivid  in  the  minds  of  many  Junea  i 
The  company  received  a  5-year 
sale  of  slightly  less  magnitude  a 
it  lapse.    When  queried  about  int 
sale,  Johnson  replied,  "We  have 
five  formal  inquiries  from  major 
who  are  interested  in  bidding  *   ' 
have  the  necessary  financial 
die  a  project  of  this  size." 

Johnson  went  on  to  point  out 
blocs  of  timber  have  been  sold  i 
ing    British    Columbia    during 
years  and  that  "nearly  all  of  the 
ber  stands  on   the  entire   Pacifl( 
now    all    nearly    obligated."     He 
cated  that  the  sale  has  received  i 
both   foreign   and   domestic 
added,  "to  date  there  has  been  no 
casual    interest    indicated    by    an 
companies."     The    Japanese    curr 
investments  in  the  Sitka  pulp 
another  Japanese  firm  operates  a 
Wrangell.     In  addition,  the 
Alaska-Pacific  Lumber  Co.  in  Wra 
ing  most  of  its  output  to  Japan 
Regional     Forester    Johnson 
throughout  the  press  conference 
were  taken  by  the  Service  to 
resources  involved  and  noted,  "a 
sideratlon  of  the  forest's  multi 
is  to  Increase  the  potential  of  all 
He  indicated  that  "volumes  of 
the  second  harvest,  to  be  cut  at  a 
100  years,  should  be  nearly  doubled 
good    management."     He   added, 
streams  will  be  carefully  protected 
improvement  techniques  will  be 
Increase  production  •   •    •  habtta 
wildlife    will    be    managed    tu 
needs." 
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In  normal  circumstances,  the  advertising 
for  such  a  sale  is  90  days  which  would  make 
a  bid  award  possible  in  early  December.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Forest  Service,  the  State 
administration,  and  local  governmental  units 
are  all  keeping  their  fingers  crossed  that 
nothing  will  prevent  the  climax  of  such  an 
award  and  the  ultimate  economic  benefits  to 
this  part  of  southeastern  Alaska. 


OFFICIAL  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT 
AND  GOVERNOR  IN  THE  LAST 
GENERAL  ELECTION  IN  TEXAS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during 
debate  on  the  poverty  bill  last  week,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  debate  con- 
cerning the  right  of  the  Governors  of 
our  several  States  to  veto  poverty  proj- 
ects in  their  States  if  they  were  con- 
vinced such  veto  was  needed  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  name  of  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally,  of  Texas,  was  brought  into  the 
discussion  in  what  I  regarded  as  a  most 
unflattering  manner.  It  was  said,  that 
the  Governor  of  Texas  owes  his  present 
position  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  said,  in  efiect,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  Mr. 
Connally  Governor  of  Texas. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tinuing dialog  on  this  matter.  But 
I  regard  this  statement  as  reflecting  not 
only  upon  Governor  Connally,  but  upon 
the  people  of  Texas,  and  even,  for  that 
matter,  upon  the  President. 

Mr.  Connally  is  i?ow  in  his  second  term 
as  Governor  of  Texas.  He  was  placed  in 
that  high  position  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  In  each  of  the  elections 
to  which  I  refer  the  people  of  Texas  were 
given  a  choice  between  what  I  regard  as 
two  good  men,  one  of  which,  in  each  in- 
stance, was  a  member  of  my  own  party. 
Insofar  as  I  would  not  want  it  thought  by 
others  in  this  body,  and  by  the  people 
at  large,  that  the  people  of  Texas  are  not 
the  real  decisionmakers  in  this  process 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  ofiBcial  vote  cast  in 
Texas  in  the  last  general  election  for 
President  and  Governor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  following  is  a  county  by  county  tab- 
ulation of  the  votes  cast  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, November  3,  1964.  for  the  offices  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  based  upon 
the  official  tabulation  on  November  20.  1964: 

Texas  official  vote  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Governor,  general  election, 
Nov.  3, 1964 


roiinlies 


I 


Deinacratic 


.Vnilerson  . 
Anilrewi!-.. 
-Angelina... 

Aransas 

Archer 

Armstrong 
Atascosa  .. 

Austin 

Bailev 

Bandera--. 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee  .- 

Bell 

Be.xar..."-.. 

Blanco 

Borden 


Johnson  John 

and       I  Connally 
Humphrey  I 


4.80g 
2.133 
a  194 
1,492 
1,786 

S44 
3,234 
2.365 
1,503 

876 
3.912 
1.403 
3,314 
14.557 
108.658 
1,197  ! 

266  I 


6,095 

2.642 

10, 910 

1,627 

1,874 

667 

3.628 

2.751 

1.897 

1.095 

4.247 

1.539 

3.694 

15. 472 

110.427 

1.216 

318 
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Democrat  ic 


Coiinlie^ 


Ho«(|iie 

Bowie    _ 

Brazoria 

Brozos  

Brewster 

Briscoe 

BrookSf 

Hrowii 

Burleson 

Hiirnet-. 

f'ahiwell 

("alhoun 

Callahan 

f'ameron 

("amp 

Carson...'. 

Ca.<s 

Castro...  

Chambers 

Cheri)ke«>  

<'hil<lress 

Clay 

Cochran 

Coke.-      

Coleman 

Collin 

Colhngsworth. 

Colorado 

CoMial 

Conianehe 

Concho ,,, 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane. 

Crockett .; 

Crosby 

Culberson 

Dalla 


Dallas 

Dawson..  

Deaf  Smith 

Delta 

Demon 

DeWitt 

I  licker 


Dimmir 

Don  lev 

Duval 

I'astland 

Kctor 

K(|  wards 

Kllis 

Kl  Piiso 

Krath 

Falls 

Knnnin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard. 

Fort  Befld.. 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Oaines 

Oalveston... 

(iarza 

OiUe.spie 

Classcock... 

tloliad 

<lonzales 

(iray. 


(iray'son 

<iregB 

Orimeji... 

Guadalupe 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansford 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hockley. 

HootI 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Howard 

Hudspeth 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irion 

Jack 


Johnson 
I       and 
I  Humphrey 


2.090 

10.368 

15.917 

7.998 

1.251 

gr.ti 

2.299 
5,214 

2,  r.2- 
2,585 

3,  .'580 
3.398 
2, 178 

16.056 
1.841 
l..'i74 
3.fi03 
1,865 
1,921 
.5.485 
1,977 
2.3,'i7 
1.260 

900 
2,670 
7,833 
1, 145 
3,6.10 
3,644 
2,851 

U48 
i083 
3,679 
1,122 

919 

799 
2,278 

473 
1,058 
166.  472 
3.171 
2.094 
1,619 
9,137 
3,286 
1,324 
1,184 
1,068 
4,432 
4,692 
10, 826 

337 
7.278 

s.'i.nso 

3,851 
3,933 
5,976 
3,630 
2.108 
2,383 

833 
6,186 
1,520 
2,816 
1,507 
2,045 
30,672 
1,254 
2.264 

179 

9U0 
3,348 
3,633 
14,207 
8,751 
2,229 
4.568 
5,910 
1,785 
2,048 

86U 

1.835 

5.143 

2-27. 819 

6.351 

565 
2.903 
3,780 

649 
4,697 
22.110 
5.130 
4,049 
1.(561 
4,133 
3.681 
0.063 

438 
6.567 
4,625 

351 
l,.i94 


John 

Connalh 


3.027 
12.  3U 
17.  iil» 

'.I.  ix, 

l..ici.-, 

1.  l-.'.-l 

2. 4.^4 

•i.  Owl 

2. 7-.M 

2.  7m 

3.  s;,ii 
3.  f.v.( 
2. 3lU 

17.  OH-.' 
2.  (WJ 
1.M7 

2.(ls| 

•2.2:a- 

fi.  .Vm 
2.  :m' 

2.  XU 

i.4i;ii 

3.  lilts 
s.  7iis 
1.  :*;:. 
4.2:tL' 
4.2M 
3. 1.^1 

1.  I-'is 

5.  i<i:< 

3.9411 

i.2i:i 

1.1 4-. 

'.Hill 

2.  .Wt 
.Wl 

191. 704 

3.777 

2. 7.^1 

1.741 

10. 222 

4.  iim 
l.i*. 

1.431 
l.3:('.i 

1.  rm 

5.  L'-j; 
12,  WH 

4.V, 
8.  3.V1 
3,i  111 
4.247 
4.2W 
6, 2h.l 
i  .'t(H 
2. 2r.H 

2.  S2a 
S7II 

7.  ."a:) 
I.6H-.' 
3. 23!i 
1.699 

2.  4.'.* 
32,  iriO 

1.472 

2.407 

247 

1.  I."JI 

3,  s.'Hi 
.I,  am 

f..H;)4 
1 1,  (Hi: 
2.rrfii 

.\  WH 
7.2iNi 
2  'tJ-1 
2. 3i:i 
1. 270 
2. 041 
.\H47 
2,^3. 9M2 
7.  K(l.' 
(■(Ill 

3.  ll> 
4.113 

s:i> 
n.  4S.S 
23.4HO 
•S.  71  i-' 
4. 7.il 
l.lXlll 

4.  707 
4,201 
7. 24;i 

,  .llr.' 
7. 7mi 
6.  II7H 

:.71I0 
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Texas  official  vote  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Governor,  general  election, 
Nov.  3, 1964 — Continued 


I 


Democratic 


Cotinties 

Johnson 

and 

Humphrey 

John 
Connally 

2.775 
3.600 

304 
44.584 
1.375 
6.849 
6.381 
3.022 
3.178 
4.  766 

970 

115 

5ti3 
2,8y4 

8li2 

180 

439 
4.568 
1.773 
6.303 
>          4.318 
2.224 

988 
4.031 
1.884 
2.373 
5.3.'>7 
3,777 

589 
1,423 
1,727 
46 
22,057 
2,281 
1,298 
1,372 

892 

941 

4.143 

2,113 

2,100 

28,429 

207 
3,408 

588 
8,646 
4,368 
1.228 
2.420 
3, 746 
4,989 
2,393 
2,366 

678 
4.  .524 
6,811 
2,211 
3..S40 
40, 426 

920 

397 
9.390 
3,791 
•2,608 
5.270 
1,556 
2,068 
•2, 492 
12.850 
1,150 

893 
6,016 

614 

487 

■       3,391 

2,340 

2,319 

198 
3,350 
1,305 
2,645 
6,528 
1,801 
1,173 
1,680 
7, 176 
1,859 

514 
3,381 

934 
3,487 

462 
12,474 

641 

4.056 

1,753 

'        243 

978 

694 

2,410 

97.092 

13.366 

3.218 

Jasper 

4.330 
347 

51.599 

1,419 

Jim  Wells 

Joliiison 

.lOIU'S 

Karnes 

Kaafnian 

Kcnilall 

Kenedy 

Kent 

Kirr 

7.  216 
7,261 
4,088 
3.  576 
5.  572 
1.143 
13,s 
6(10 
.'t,4irj 
1.032 

Kin? 

Kinney 

Kleberg ._. 

Kiios - •- 

Lamar 

Lamb -. 

Lampasas , 

La  Salle / 

Lavaca 

U^              

197 
488 
5,053 
1.917 
7. 369 
.5.060 
2,349 
1,071 
4.487 
2. 1-29 

Leon           

2. 571 

Liberty 

Linirstone. 

Lipsi'onib. - — 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Loviiip '. 

Lubbock 

Lynn — . 

Madison — . 

,1.990 

4,247 

798 

1,660 

1.863 

53 

28,877 

2,  fi»i3 

1,.')79 

1.478 

Martin 

.Mason. 

1,026 

.   1,029 

5,  OM 

2,309 

.McCiilloch 

^lcI.ennan 

Mc.MuUcn. - 

Medina -.. 

2,  272 
32,075 

304 
3,865 

718 

Midland 

Milam 

Milk  

11,030 
4.817 
1.367 

Mitchell 

2.666 

3.965 

Monteomery  .      ....... . 

,5.941 

2.916 

2.799 

.Motlcv - 

801 

5.076 

Xavarro 

7.359 
2. 439 

Nolan 

4.581 
41,375 

Oi'liUtrce 

1,509 

Oldham.. .                      ..     . 

507 

Oranv'e 

Palo  I'into 

Panoia 

11.121 
4.  307 
3.390 

Parker j 

5.8.53 

Parmer 

2.003 

Pecos 

2,532 

Polk 

2,880 

Poller  ...             ... 

16, 134 

Presidio...  . 

1,303 

Rains 

961 

Randall 

8,247 

Reapan 

777 

Real 

544 

Red  River - 

Ro«'vi>s - 

Refugio. 

3.967 
2.  791 
2  543 

Rolicrts 

285 

Hobcrt.son 

3.594 

Rockwall 

Runnels 

1.464 
3.096 

Rusk 

7.633 

Sabine 

1.885 

San  Aucustinc 

1.313 

San  Jacinto 

San  Patricio.. ; 

San  Saba.. 

Scbliicher.. 

1.762 

7.684 

2,012 

639 

Scurry -.- 

3  975 

Shackelford 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith.. 

1.071 

4.016 

704 

16. 326 

Somervell _      .  . 

Starr 

Stephens .. 

695 
3,970 
2,060 

SterlinK 

299 

Stonewall... 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Taffant 

1,062 

812 

2.759 

106,790 

Taylor .••.. 

15,844 
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Counties 


Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton 

Titus 

Tom  Cireen 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

I'pshur 

Upton 

I'valde 

Val  Verde 

Van  Zandt 

Viotoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward... 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita.. - 

.Wilbarger — - 

Willacy 

WiUiamson - 

Wilson.. 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood.... 

Yoakum 

Young 

Zapata... 

Zavala 


Grimd  total 1,663,185 
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3. 
9. 
44. 
1. 
1. 
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10. 
6, 
1. 

19, 
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364 
034 
883 
528 
767 
058 
654 
818 
027 
958 
358 
555 
047 
141 
877 
167 
221 
938 
073 
234 
440 
131 
200 
152 
430 
472 
05U 
852 
528 
415 
395 
009 
784 


John 
Connally 


444 
3.741 
939 
4.044 
11,649 
50. 989 
1.873 
2. 159 
4.650 
1.  215 
2. 961 
3,936 
4.563 
!».  36.8 
3.  577 
2. 4.58 
2.663 
3.671 
9.854 
7.030 

1.  705 
21.558 

3.717 

2.  590 
8. 052 
3.786 
2.536 
4,313 
4.26<1 
1.776 
3.802 
1.073 
2.074 
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BIG  BROTHER:  I^fVASION 
OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure have  stirred  up  considerable  edi- 
torial comment  throughout  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  Government  snooping. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  the  more  interesting  editorials 
on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials are  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Troy  Times  Record,  July  21, 19651 
Why  Wiretapping? 

It  seems  strange  that  disobedience  to  a 
Presidential  order  banning  wiretapping 
firings  only  a  second  warning  to  stop.  Those 
who  have  permitted  Its  violation  say  simply: 
"We  won't  let  It  happen  again." 

The  President's  press  secretary  reported 
the  order  banning  use  of  wiretapping  by  Fed- 
eral employees  was  given  In  a  vigorous  state- 
ment. If  that  be  the  case,  stronger  correc- 
tive action  would  be  Implied. 

"Racket-busting  agents  on  the  firing  line 
ignored  the  prohibitions,"  so  the  use  of  wire- 
tapping by  Internal  Revenue  agents  was  re- 
ported. This  enthusiasm  for  the  end  result 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  gives  license 
for  law  violation  where  no  license  is  permis- 
sible. It  encourages  Invasion  of  legal  pri- 
vacy. If  Internal  Revenue  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment agents  can  decide  when  and  against 
whom  to  use  the  weapon  of  wiretapping,  they 
can  use  it  against  everyone.  If  they  are  to 
sit  In  Judgment — as  judge  and  jury — on  the 
necessity  of  circumventing  constitutional 
safeguards  in  one  case  they  can  do  it  in  all 
cases. 

A  shortcoming.  If  It  can  be  called  such,  of 
democratic  privilege  Is  that  it  is  available 
to  all.  whether  they  are  deserving  of  the  pro- 
tection or  not.  The  guilty  and  the  Innocent, 
the  criminal  and  the  conscientious  citizen 


are  protected  by  the  same  law.    The  protec- 
tion Is  ordered  for  all. 

The  President  should  take  action  as  strong 
as  his  words  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  citi- 
zens against  prying  and  the  illegal  searching 
of  wiretapping. 

XFrom    the    MadlsonvlUe    (Ky.)    Messenger, 

July  30,  1965] 

Intolerable  Snooping 

Do  you  picture  the  typical  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  agent  as  a  dignified  official  with 
a  head  for  figures  or  a  suave  lawyer  with 
detailed  knowledge  of  every  loophole  In  the 
tax  laws? 

Facts  brought  out  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure — which  is  making  a  comprehensive 
study  of  snooping,  wiretapping,  and  other 
techniques  of  electronic  surveillance — make 
him  look  more  like  one  of  those  sinister  char- 
acters In  the  James  Bond  movies. 

The  subcommittee  has  wrung  from  the 
Treasury  Department  the  admission  that  It 
runs  an  operation  called  the  "Technical  In- 
vestigative Aids  School"  on  Washington's 
12th  Street.  Here,  selected  tax  agents  are 
trained  In  the  use  of  all  those  scientific  mar- 
vels for  secret  snooping  on  individual  tax- 
payers. 

Agents  have  admitted  that  they  have 
picked  locks.  Invaded  homes,  planted  listen- 
ing "bugs"  in  cars  and  conference  rooms, 
tapped  telephone  lines,  posed  as  Coast 
Guardsmen,  and  done  a  variety  of  other 
things  which  violate  Individual  rights  and 
are  often  against  the  law. 

The  advent  of  the  electronic  age  has  not 
only  brought  the  beneficial  marvels  of  our 
time — It  has  also  created  new  Instruments 
which  can  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Individual. 

Old-fashioned  protections  against  inva- 
sion of  privacy  no  longer  work  so  well.  New 
techniques  make  every  part  of  the  individ- 
ual's life  subject  to  surveillance  by  anyone 
equipped  with  the  necesary  Instruments. 
As  In  so  many  cases  where  science  and  tech- 
nology move  ahead  quickly,  laws  and  regula- 
tions do  not  always  apply  to  new  develop- 
ments. 

It  Is  always  a  temptation  to  the  overzea;- 
ous  Government  official  to  avail  himself  of 
their  use.  The  eagerness  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  collect  Uncle  Sam's  reve- 
nue is  commendable,  but  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  give  Government  agents  powers 
which  violate  the  concepts  of  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

Revelations  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
provide  a  convincing  case  for  action  by  Con- 
gress to  govern  the  new  conditions  In  the 
surveillance  business.  Otherwise,  the  days 
of  "Big  Brother"  and  thought  control  may 
not  be  tis  far  away  as  they  once  seemed. 

[Prom    the    MadlsonvlUe    (Ky.)     Messenger, 

July  29,  1965) 

No  Privacy? 

Government  snooping  has  gotten  so  far 
out  of  hand  In  recent  years  that  It's  difficult 
to  think  about  It  without  getting  mad. 

Now  It  Is  disclosed  that  Federal  agents 
have  used  Illegal  wiretaps,  snooperscopes, 
hidden  microphones,  and  two-way  mirrors 
in  Investigating  suspected  tax  frauds.  Fur- 
ther, It  is  apparent  that  such  unwarranted 
Invasions  of  privacy  have  been  condoned  by 
high  Government  officials  In  cases  where  the 
ends  were  felt  to  Justify  the  means. 

As  long  as  ordinary  citizens  were  not  In- 
volved, this  sort  of  sneaking  was  supposed 
to  be  allowable.  But  if  wiretapping  and 
electronic  microphones  can  be  used  against 
undesirables,  why  should  they  one  day  soon 
not  be  used  against  everyone?^  Left  un- 
checked. Government  snooping  could  pre- 
sent a  greater  threat  to  that  ordinary  citizen 
than  organized  crime. 
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There  Is  little  enough  left  to 
Government    In    these    days 
expanding  welfare  state.     His  private 
least,  must  continue  to  be  his 

Since  the  disclosures  by  the 
committee  investigating  Invasions 
by  Government  agencies,  the  a 
has  moved  to  correct  abuses. 

But  the  fact  that  unwarranted 
of  privacy  have  been  condoned 
forgotten.     And  a  continued  vi'^tch 
activities    of    Government    as? 
kept  to  see  that  they  do  not 
the  limits  of  what  is  right  and 
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(From  the  Danville  (Ky.)   Advotate-Messen- 

ger.  July  26,  1965] 

Federai.  WIRET.\PP1N( 


wiretap  sing 


r-ell  to  crack 

He   is 

bdlief  that  the 

eavesdropping  by 

in  the  pub- 


President  Johnson  has  done 
down  hard  on  Federal 
entirely  right  in  his  expressed 
Senate  probe  of  electronic 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
lie  interest."  '' 

The  President's  order  banninglwiretaps  ex- 
cept in  cases  certified  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  concern  the  national  sec  .irity  should 
act  as  a  bralie  on  the  trend  I  oward  mere 
and  more  invasion  of  privacy  by  the  Gover:i- 
ment.  Other  steps  to  this  end  a  lo  should  be 
taken,  and  there  ought  to  be  s  ricter  curbs 
on  private  use  of  Various  peepin  ;  and  listen- 
ing devices,  too.  The  alternai  ve  is  a  so- 
ciety in  which  no  man.  under  »ny  circum- 
stances, can  be  sure  that  he  is  £  peaking  and 
acting  in  private. 

Attorney    General    Katzenba<fi 
predecessor.  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
the  urgency  of  using  every  av 
law  enforcement"  to  bring  the  ra 
der  control.    As  these  successive 
Justice   Department    have    note 
crime   extorts   billions   of   dolla 
economy  each  year  and  is  in 
unconscionable  blight  on  Amerl 

Even  so.  Federal  Government 
methods  is  hard  to  stomach, 
ment  of  such  methods  by  the 
nue  Service  in  catching  up 
not  known  racketeers,  plainly 
erated. 

Senator  Lono's  subcommittee 
ed  evidence  that  this  has 
Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
he  knew  of  only   four  cases  ol 
wiretapping.     It  was  brought 
eral   IRS  offices   have   two-way 
hidden  microphones,  and  that 
in  Pittsburgh  was  disguised  as 
company  truck  and   equipped 
Other  eavesdropping  devices  also 
appears  that  the  President's 
needed.    Let  us  hope  it  will  sticl 


occxil  red 


o  It 


I  From  the  Asbury^ark  (N.J.)  Evening  Press, 
July  16.  1965) 

IU.XGAI.    WlBETAPPIN< 


racketi  ers 


far 


In  Its  zeal  to  convict 
ternal  Revenue  Service  admits 
resorted   to  illegal  wiretapping 
pared  to  recommend  pardons 
sons  convicted  on  such   evidence 

These    admissions    come   to 
result    of    Senate    bearings    on 
privacy   by   various   Federal   ai 
Post  Office  Department  has 
Ing   first-class   mail   not 
dead  letter  office.     It  has  also 
watches  on   persons  who   subsci 
eign    periodicals.      Now 
concedes  that  when  taxpayers 
appeared  for  questioning  about 
microphones     were    hidden    In 
rooms  to  record  conversations 
neys  and  their  clients.    This  is 
the    grounds   such   unsavory 
employed  only  In  an  effort  to 
criminals. 

Government  must  have 
bat   crime.     The  legalized   wiretap 
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cases  ought  to  be  employed  but  only  when 
good  cause  is  shown  in  an  application  to  a 
court.  Then  the  citizen  has  some  protec- 
tion against  irresponsible  use  of  police  power 
vested  in  so  many  Federal  agencies.  The 
same  holds  true  in  matters  under  State 
jurisdiction.  In  the  absence  of  this  Judi- 
cial restraint  such  methods  as  "bugging"  a 
conference  room  constitute  dirty  business. 

As  for  the  search  of  first-class  mail,  this 
is  clearly  not  the  function  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Chronic  delay  of  the  mails 
demands  that  the  Department  fulfill  its  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  get  out  of  the  snoop- 
ing business. 

[From   tlie  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,   Aug.   1, 
19661 

FEDE^..^L    SrNOOPING 

Continuing  indignation,  mixed  with  oc- 
casional liiunor,  marks  the  series  of  dis- 
closures of  Government  snooping  developed 
by  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  administra- 
tive practices  and  procedure,  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri.  Agents  for 
the  Boston  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  have  told,  under  questioning,  of  using 
lock  picking  tools,  the  "snooperscope"  (built 
around  giant  binoculars) .  wiretaps,  and  elec- 
tronic "bugs"  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
work.  They  denied  that  they  concentrated 
on  watching  a  susp>ecfs  wife  sunbathing,  but 
admitted  that  they  make  a  practice  of  violat- 
ing laws  and  regulations  against  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping. 

Extreme  and  persistent  government  in- 
vasion of  privacy  might  be  expected  in  Rus- 
sia, but  this  is  the  United  States.  And  Sen- 
ator Long's  subcommittee  has  hit  paydirt 
in  one  executive  department  after  another. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  only  the  latest 
to  acknowledge  that  its  men  sometimes  get 
"overzealous" — and  that  men  who  have  sworn 
under  or.th  not  to  resort  to  wiretaps  and 
bugging  are  then  sent  to  snooping  school 
to  iearn  to  break  the  law  and  their  oath. 

The  dubious  Justification  of  all  this  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  has  been  that  the  law 
prohibits  "ircerceptlng  and  divulging"  pri- 
vate communications.  The  snoopers  say  they 
have  been  intercepting  but  not  divulging. 
But,  farther  along,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  prohibits  "use"  of  inter- 
cepted private  communications,  which  leaves 
the  snoopers  little  or  nothing  to  stand  on. 

Numerous  examples  of  deficient  adroitness 
provide  some  rather  grisly  humor.  One  agent 
went  on  vacation  without  telling  coworkers 
where  he  had  put  a  key  needed  to  remove  a 
"bug"  before  the  victim  found  it.  Another 
solemnly  reported  that  when  he  went  to  a 
suspect's  funeral  he  found  no  one  disposed 
to  talk  about  the  late-lamented's  tax  cheat- 
ing 

But  the  disclosures  are  essentially  serious. 
They  show  a  shocking  readiness  on  the  part 
of  Government  to  resort  to  illegal  methods. 
President  Johnson  rightly,  if  belatedly,  has 
issued  instructions  that  Government  use  of 
wiretaps  and  such  are  to  be  limited  to  mat- 
ters involving  national  security,  and  then 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  agent  who  worked  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  5  years  before  he  realized 
that  wiretapping  Is  illegal  will  please  note. 


[Prom  the  Detroit   (Mich.)   F^ee  Press, 

July  23,  1965) 

A  Tear  roa  Sheldon  Cohen 

It's  beady  stuff,  working  for  Internal  Reve- 
nue. A  man  who  keeps  making  arbitrary  rul- 
ings on  a  basis  of  "interpretations"  and  "esti- 
mates" is  bound  to  become  not  only  uppity 
with  the  public  but  hard  for  his  own  boss  to 
handle. 

This  has  been  discovered  by  a  succession  of 
internal  revenue  conmiissloners.  They  take 
office  full  of  ideas  about  what  they're  going 
to  make  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
go  away  after  a  little  while  without  offering 
any  resumes  of  accomplishment. 


Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  the  latest  to  accept  the 
challenge,  Is  beginning  to  discover  what  he's 
up  against.  All  of  a  sudden,  by  virtue  of  a 
Senate  inquiry,  it  has  come  to  light  th.-.t 
many  of  his  agents  are  no  more  attentive  xi 
the  law  than  a  citizen  who  piles  up  $200,000 
in  a  year  and  makes  a  return  on  $50,000. 

They've  been  making  illegal  wiretaps,  peek- 
ing at  taxpayers  through  2-way  mirrors, 
dabbling  in  electronic  eavesdropping  {,aj 
prowling  in  people's  mail-boxes. 

This  and  similar  tactics  in  other  Federal 
agencies  has  caused  President  Johnson  to 
forbid  use  of  the  various  spying  devices  by 
all  who  are  not  concerned  with  national 
security. 

Whether  this  gets  him  anj-where  with  IR-j 
remains  to  be  seen.  For  his  part,  Coheti 
doesn't  reem  to  put  much  confidence  in  nn 
order.  He  says  he  has  had  to  decentralize 
his  agency's  organized  crime  section  to 
prevent  illegal  wiretaps. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  clear  admis- 
sion that  merely  issuing  an  order  to  an  IRs 
man  gets  the  Commissioner  nowliere. 

And  right  in  the  middle  of  all  thi?.  pc^r 
Cohen  has  another  embarrassm.cnt  on  h;3 
bands. 

Because  last  year's  payroll  deductions  were 
too  slight,  many  taxpayers  found  it  Impos- 
sible to  pay  the  balance  when  April  15  cams. 
In  light  of  the  deduction  fumble,  they  were 
given  a  grace  period. 

Last  June  18.  IRS  decided  that  September 
1  would  end  the  grace  period  and  that  every- 
one would  have  to  be  square  with  it  as  of  that 
date.  That  could  be  reasonable  enough,  ex- 
cept that  nobody  bothered  to  tell  the  tax- 
payers a  deadline  had  been  set.  It  has  oniy 
Just  now  been  disclosed. 

An  IRS  spokesman  said  he  didn't  know 
why.  Quite  a  few  taxpayers  will  probably 
say  that  the  "why"  is  simple  enough — that 
it  Is  simply  standard  IRS  consideration  for 
the  public. 

So  now  Cohen  is  going  to  have  to  find  out 
how  that  one  happened — if  anyone  in  his 
agency's  employ  will  consent  to  tell  him. 

No  matter  how  mad  you  may  gret  at  IRS, 
don't  include  the  Commissioner.  Whoever  he 
may  be,  he's  more  to  be  pitied  than  censured 

[From  the  Evening  News,  Newark,  N.J.. 
July  18,  1965) 
Listening  In 

A  Senate  Investigation  and  a  Presidenti.nl 
order  have  centered  attention  anew  on  the 
unresolved  problem  of  wiretapping. 

Evidence  has  been  produced  before  ?.  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  that  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agents  have  tapped  telephones  to 
gather  evidence  in  the  Government's  drive 
on  organized  crime.  Supporting  the  com- 
mittee's inquiry  as  a  service  to  the  coun- 
try. President  Johnson  has  banned  all  wire- 
tapping by  Federal  employees  except  when 
related  to  national  security  and  then  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Genernl. 

The  exception  Is  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  that  Invest  this  question.  Ii 
acknowledges  that  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  wiretapping  is  in  the  public 
Interest.  Besides  national  security,  it  is  con- 
ceivable there  are  other  instances  in  which 
It  would  be  justified,  for  example.  In  track- 
ing the  kidnapers  of  a  child. 

The  basic  problem  is  how  to  prevent  mis- 
use of  the  device,  how  to  make  sure  that  it 
would  be  invoked  only  against  kidnapers  and 
such  criminals  and  not  against  the  law  abid- 
ing. 

Existing  Federal  laws  is  ambigiious.  The 
conflict  is  between  the  public  safety  and  the 
right  of  privacy.  Where  to  draw  the  line  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated over  the  years  by  numerous  futile 
attempts  by  congressional  committees. 

Until  the  conflict  is  resolved,  there  is  no 
alternative  to.  the  policy  of  official  disap- 
proval declared  by  President  Johnson. 


August  2h,  1965 
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I  From  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,   Tribune, 
'  July   23,    1965) 

Illegal   Snooping   Damages   Tax  Agency 

President  Johnson  has  issued  a  new  order 
banning  all  wiretapping  by  Federal  employ- 
ees except  that  related  to  national  security. 

Presumably  the  order  applies  to  other 
forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping,  revealed 
to  be  extensive  among  several  U.S.  agencies. 
Since  rules  against  such  outrageous  invasion 
of  privacy  have  been  deliberately  violated  in 
the  past,  what  assurance  have  we  that  the 
"dirty  business"  will  not  continue  in  secret 
and  in  defiance  of  cherished  American 
rights?  A  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
has  also  uncovered  shocking  cases  where 
harassment  and  bullying  tactics  were  em- 
ployed by  Internal  Revenue  agents.  How 
are  plain  citizens  to  be  protected  against 
such  treatment? 

Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Cohen  and 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  acknowledged 
to  the  subcommittee  recently  that  Federal 
agents  have  used  illegal  wiretaps,  hidden 
microphones  and  two-way  mirrors  in  tax 
cases.  They  excused  the  practice  on  the 
ground  they  were  fighting  organized  crime. 
Yet  some  IRS  officials  acknowledged  they 
used  the  snooping  devices  also  against  tax- 
payers who  were  not  racketeers.  An  intelli- 
gence division  agent  reported  that  a  mini- 
ature transmitter  and  recording  set, 
concealed  in  a  brief  case,  had  been  used  to 
record  conversations  with  ordinary  taxpayers 
not  connected  with  rackets. 

eavesdrop  on  lawyer,  client 
A  counsel  for  the  subcommittee  said  some 
IRS  conference  rooms  were  equipped  with 
two-way  mirrors  and  microphones.  A  client 
and  his  lawyer  would  be  brought  into  the 
bugged  room  and  interviewed.  Then  the 
revenue  agents  would  leave  and  eavesdrop 
on  the  conversation  between  the  lawyer  and 
his  client.  This  violates  the  traditional  pri- 
vate relationship  between  lawyer  and  client. 
It  was  only  one  of  many  shocking  cases  of 
privacy  invasion  revealed  in  recent  subcom- 
mittee bearings.  IRS  agents  broke  into  a 
lawyer's  office  at  night  to  hide  a  micro- 
phone. They  set  up  a  telephone  tap  receiver 
in  the  home  of  an  IRS  official.  They  tried  to 
tap  a  public  telephone  booth.  They  kept  a 
dial  number  recording  device  in  the  tele- 
phone office  itself,  and  so  on. 

In  response  to  a  question  of  Chairman 
Long,  of  Missouri,  as  to  the  invasion  of  a 
citizen's  rights,  an  Internal  Revenue  spokes- 
man answered:  "I  was  overzealous." 

The  temptation  to  become  overzealous  Is 
admittedly  strong  when  snooping  devices  are 
made  available  by  the  Washington  office  with 
implication  they  be  used.  Overzealous  offi- 
cials anoint  themselves  with  authority  to 
decide  when,  where,  and  how  to  violate 
sound  public  principle  to  "protect"  the  pub- 
lic. Crime  becomes  what  they  decide  or 
suspect  it  to  be. 

WORSE   THAN    SEARCHING    PREMISES  „ 

Some  officials  argue  it  is  necessary  to  "fight 
lire  with  fire"  in  law  enforcement.  Yet  the 
fourth  amendment  prohibits  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure.  In  line  with  this,  a 
warrant  cannot  be  Issued  except  on  probable 
cause  and  it  must  be  specific  as  to  the  place 
to  be  searched  and  the  thing  to  be  seized. 
Electronic  eavesdropping  Is  wide  open,  mon- 
itoring all  conversations  over  any  line  which 
may  be  connected  with  a  "tapped"  phone. 

It  is  a  grim  irony  that  while  law  enforce- 
ment spokesmen  have  complained  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has,  In  effect,  tied  the  hands 
of  police  with  decisions  protecting  the  rights 
of  persons  suspected  of  crimes  (admissibility 
of  voluntary  confessions  as  evidence  and  so 
on),  harassment  of  ordinary  law-abiding 
people  is  Increasing. 

Commissioner  Cohen  has  said  wiretapping 
by  his  agency  has  ceased,  but  the  damage  to 
the  Image  of  the  IRS — unpopular  because  ol 


the  nature  of  its  duties — wo\ild  be  hard  to 
measiore. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  and 
it  is  time  for  Americans  to  become  vigilant 
about  their  privacy,  and  to  Insist  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  be  servants,  not  their 
persecutors. 

[Prom  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Telegram, 
Aug.  20,   1965) 

J  Not  IN  THE  Best  Interest 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  White 
House  has  displayed  some  concern  over  the 
growing  problem  of  wiretapping  by  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Some  of  these  Government 
agencies  may  have  what  they  consider  good 
rea.son  for  these  snooping  tactics,  and  indeed 
such  activities  are  often  carried  out  under 
the  guise  of  national  security.  Whether  this 
is  always  really  the  case  is  something  that 
may  never  be  determined. 

President  Johnson  has  issued  strict  orders 
against  any  form  of  wiretap  or  electronic 
snooping  except  when  directly  related  to  na- 
tional security.  Even  when  it  is  Justifiable, 
such  means  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

We  go  along  with  the  President's  views 
that  wiretapping  is  not  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  country. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.),  Express, 
July  16,   1965) 

Eavesdropping  by  IRS  Agents  Exceeds 
Bounds   of   Enforcement 

The  revelation  that  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  have  been  wantonly  using 
illegal  evidence  gathered  by  spying  and 
eavesdropping  in  IRS  conference  rooms  is 
shocking. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  have 
confirmed  that  their  agents  employed  illegal 
wiretaps,  two-way  mirrors,  and  hidden 
microphones. 

The  special  counsel  for  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  administrative  practice  and 
procedure  revealed  that  the  IRS  has  been 
using  bugged  conference  rooms  to  eavesdrop 
on  the  conversations  between  taxpayers  and 
their  lawyers  who  have  been  ordered  in  to 
discuss  their  tax  returns. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  use  any  means  to 
enforce  its  laws.  That  same  argument  has 
been  used  by  every  despot  in  his*,ory  to  Jus- 
tify assaults  on  individual  liberties. 

The  means  do  not  Justify  the  end.  There 
is  no  place  in  our  system  of  government  for 
chicanery,  spying,  and  deviousness. 

The  authorities  should  act  quickly  to 
stamp  out  Illegal  practices  that  offend  both 
the  law  and  the  taxpayers'  sense  of  decency. 


(Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)    Daily  News,  July 

21.  1965) 

Big  Brother  in  the   IRS 

Pi-esldent  Johnson  is  insisting  on  a  halt  to 
wiretapping  activities  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  and  judging  by  testimony  be- 
fore a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  it  is 
high  time. 

It  has  now  become  quite  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  sparing  or  moderate 
or  discreet  employment  of  electronic  snoop- 
ing by  a  Government  agency.  If  the  IRS' 
bosses  thought  this  was  what  they  were  get- 
ting by  winking  at  the  practice,  they  must 
now  be  feeling  silly  indeed. 

For  last  week  it  developed  that  In  the 
Pittsburgh  IRS  district,  for  example,  elec- 
tronic taps  were  being  used  systematically 
in  spite  of  Washington's  supposedly  vigor- 
otis  efforts  to  curb  the  practice. 

And  this  week  It  turns  out,  according  to 
testimony  by  agents,  that  a  regular  school  of 
eavesdropping  has  been  operated  by  the  IRS 
in  Washington,  where  young  Federal  men  be- 
came expert  at  bugging,  tapping  and  lock- 
picking,  and  then  went  out  into  the  field  to 


practice  these  arts.  The  image  of  Big 
Brother  surely  hovered  over  the  hearing  room 
as  an  agent  told  of  breaking  into  the  home 
of  a  taxpayer  under  suspicion  (tbpqgh  never 
convicted  on  any  tax  charge)  'Snd  using  a 
long-range  "snooperscope"  to  watch  a  tax- 
payer's wife  sunbathing. 

The  plain  fact — long  apparent  but  made 
more  obvious  by  current  disclosures — is  that 
eavesdropping  trends  inexorably  toward 
harassment.  An  IRS  commissioner  may  di- 
rect high-mindedly  that  it  be  employed  only 
where  solid  evidence  indicates  evildoing. 
but  the  eager  beavers  in  the  field  will  pres- 
ently be  engaging  in  "fishing  expeditions' 
prompted  by  back-fence  gossip. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  wiretapping  is  of 
value  in  trapping  big-time  racketeers  and 
gangsters.  But  it  is  also  a  typical  and  fa- 
vorite police  state  device  utterly  foreign  to 
the  American  concept  of  right  to  privacy. 

President  Johnson,  who  spoke  out  against 
Federal  wiretapping  shortly  after  he  took 
office,  has  issued  a  more  vigorous  ban,  out- 
lawing the  practice  in  all  but  cases  directly 
Involving  the  national  security.  We  hope  he 
makes  it  stick. 

[From  the  Tennessean,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July 

17,  1965) 

President   Acts   Wisely   in   Banning   Most 

Wiretaps 

Wiretapping,  official  and  unofficial,  is  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  no  person  is  safe 
from  the  prying  ears  of  others,  no  matter 
how  innocent  the  person  may  be. 

The  use  of  "bugs"  or  electronic  devices 
that  act  as  microphones  for  conversations  in 
a  room  and  the  use  of  the  tapped  telephone 
line  are  sometimes  defended  by  State  and 
National  authorities  as  a  means  of  making 
war  on  criminals  or  for  tracking  down  tax 
violators. 

Although  evidence  obtained  through  the 
use  of  wiretaps  cannot  be  used  as  evidence 
in  Federal  and  in  most  State  courts,  the 
practice  persists. 

And  as  hearings  before  a  Senate  Judiciary 
subcommittee  have  disclosed,  it  is  more  wide- 
spread than  most  Americans  realize.  Only 
this  week,  an  aid  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  testlfled  that  the  IRS  conducted 
schools  in  Washington  "where  our  agents 
were  taught  to  wiretap,  to  plant  microphones 
and  so  forth." 

According  to  this  testimony.  Federal  offi- 
cials were  knowing  participants  in  at  least 
two  illegal  wiretaps  in  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
and  Washington  even  brought  in  electronic 
specialists  to  aid  these  practices. 

Although  the  Pittsburgh  cases  were  part 
of  a  drive  against  organized  crime,  Mr.  C.  O. 
Davis  of  the  IRS  intelligence  division  in 
Pittsbiu-gh,  related  that  they  had  a  bizarre 
effect. 

Before  the  U.S.  Government  moved  in,  local 
gamblers  were  pretty  closely  controlled  and 
the  national  crime  syndicate  was  kept  out. 
But  as  a  result  of  the  IRS  disclosures,  local 
gambling  «ras  dried  up  and  the  big  syndi- 
cates moved  in. 

Nobody  wants  to  hamstring  enforcement 
against  organized  crime,  and  nobody  wants 
to  see  tax  violators  get  away  with  defrauding 
the  Government.  But  the  question  is,  where 
does  the  wiretap  practice  stop?  Any  citizen 
may  be  fair  game,  with  no  privacy  even  in 
his  own  home,  if  he  is  suspected — or  a  venge- 
ful neighbor  reports  a  suspicion — of  tax 
violation. 

President  Johnson  has  acted  forthrlghtly 
and  wisely  in  banning  all  wiretapping  by 
Federal  employees  except  in  cases  related  to 
national  security.  Even  then  it  would  first 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 
In  matters  affecting  the  national  security,  no 
one  questions  the  need  of  using  the  wiretap. 
In  the  absence  of  Federal  law  spelling  out 
authority  the  President  is  Justified  in  ban- 
ning all  except  security  cases. 
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[From    the    Nashville    fTeiii.)    Banner, 
July  20.  19651 
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Crossed  Wires  in  Internal  Re^feNUE  Policy 
Wiretapping,  hidden  microphc  aes,  and  sur- 
veillance mirrors  are  exactly  thi  i  type  of  big 
brotherlfim  that  the  Internal  Rei  enue  Service 
ought  to  avoid  like  the  plague  Yet  these 
techniques  have  been  used — evei  i  though  the 
President.  hlmJelf.  has  stenU;  prohibited 
them,  except  In  cases  of  natlona}  security. 
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Apjjarently  the  abuses  have  been  few. 
Where  they  have  occurred,  excessive  zeal  on 
the  part  of  individuals  in  the  IRS  seems  to 
be  the  cause.  Even  then,  most  of  the  cases 
Involved  criminal  investigations.  But  this  is 
one  of  those  very  sensitive  areas  in  which  It 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  line  and 
preserve  principle.  It  may  be  easy  to  say 
that  a  little  "bugging"  is  permissible,  that 
it  provides  shortcuu  and  brings  evil  people 
to  Justice.  But.  as  the  Senate  subcommittee 
hearings,  cliaired  by  Senator  Eowabd  Long,  of 
Missouri,  have  shown,  tills  type  of  procedure 
seems  to  be  developing  into  a  habit  In  Wash- 
ington. Spying  on  the  citizens  hardly  is  &n 
ideal  of  democratic  government. 

For  a  busy  President,  the  whole  business  Is 
one  more  unhappy  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  distance  between  a  Presidential  di- 
rective and  proper  action  sometimes  can  be 
very  far.  It  should  provide  a  lesson,  too,  for 
the  IRS.  As  a  people,  Americans  generally 
make  an  honest  effort  to  pay  taxes  due.  This 
is  not  always  so  in  other  countries,  where  tax 
evasion  sometimes  amounts  to  a  national 
sport.  The  flap  will  not  raise  the  IRS  in  the 
estimation  of  the  average  citizen,  as  he  strug- 
gles with  his  income  tax  returns. 

(Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express. 
•  July  20.  1965) 

Wiretap  Banned,  the  Doubt  Lingers 

President  Johnson  acted  swiftly  to  ban 
wiretapping,  trick  mirrors,  and  other  spying 
devices  when  a  Senate  committee  uncovered 
the  practice  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  Presidential  order  should  be  sufficient 
to  correct  the  Illegal  procedure.  If  the  order 
is  properly  circulated  among  those  agents 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  subterfuge. 

We  hope  there  is  no  misunderstanding — 
no  error  in  translation  to  federalese  that 
could  be  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  the 
crime  Is  In  getting  caught. 

We  suppose  the  best  way  to  check  it  out 
is  to  whisper  to  a  lawyer  in  an  IRS  confer- 
ence room — "Cohen  is  a  fink" — and  see  what 
happens,  but  who  would  be  that  foolhardy? 

(From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  American,  July  21 

19651 
The  IRS  Super-Snoopsks 

Testimony  being  heard  in  the  Senate  about 
the  tactics  of  revenue  agents  are  making 
George  Orwell's  chUling  fantasy,  "1984."  look 
considerably  less  like  fantasy.  Big  Brother 
is  not  only  watching  you,  it  seems— he  has 
been  watching  for  some  10  years,  using  all  the 
latest  super-snooper  equipment,  and  without 
finding  It  necessary  to  get  any  legal  or  con- 
stitutional clearance  for  doing  so. 

On  Monday  James  CNelll  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  special  agent  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  gave  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee a  detailed  picture  of  the  spying  tech- 
niques in  which  agents  were  trained,  and 
presumably  still  are.  The  IRS,  O'Neill  said, 
operated  a  special  school  at  which  agents 
were  taught  how  to  use  -electronic  bugging 
equipment,  lockpicking  tooU,  and  "snooper- 
scopes"— devices  that  enable  the  tax  sleuths 
to  see  in  the  dark  and  with  the  aid  of  infra- 
red or  ultraviolet  radiation.  To  Judge  from 
the  testimony  of  O'Neill  and  other  agents, 
burglary  techniques  were  an  accepted  part 
of  their  Jobs. 

Other  witnesses  have  told  of  being  subject- 
ed to  harassment  and  Bullying  by  IRS  agents 
which.  -If  their  stories  are  true,  went  far 
beyond  the  limits  set  for  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Such  charges  of  course  need  care- 
ful weighing,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  the  IRS  spy 
school:  the  Treasury  Department  itself  con- 
firmed that  has  existed  since  1955. 

The  story  makes  it  clear  how  perUhable  are 
some  of  the  rights  we  take  for  granted — how 


quickly  the  privacy  of  private  citizens  cm 
be  eroded  away  by  a  Government  agency 
acting,  no  doubt,  with  the  best  intentions 
If  the  IRS  has  convinced  itself  that  it's 
entitled  to  Ignore  laws  or  Its  own  regulations 
when  they  get  in  its  way.  It  Is  up  to  Con^re^^s 
to  convince  the  Service  otherwise,  and  ve 
hope  it  makes  the  lesson  exceptionally  cl.jar 

[Prwn  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  '>3 

1965] 

The  Citizen  and  His  Privact 

Disclosure  that  eager  beaver  Internal  Reij. 

iiue  oeivice  agents  have  been  illegc'ly  Uip- 

ping  private  citizens'  telephones  has  ag.iia 

focused  attention  on  a  muddled  legal  area. 

Surely  it's  time  to  clear  up  the  confusion. 

As  things  stands  now.  it  is  a  Federal  crime 
to  wiretap  and  use  the  information  for  Euch 
purposes  as  providing  evidence  In  court  or 
aiding  in  crime  detection.  Yet  several  States 
permit  wiretapping,  under  certain  condition?, 
and  allow  the  information  to  be  used  in 
court. 

In  such  States  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers regularly  violate  Federal  law,  thougii 
no  one  thinks  of  prosecuting  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  wiretappers  who  havs 
nothing  to  do  with  law  enforcement  hardly 
need  worry  about  Federal  prosecution,  sine; 
its  necessary  not  only  to  prove  that  they've 
done  the  tapping  but  also  that  they  in  some 
way  have  divulged  the  information  so  gath- 
ered. 

The  situation  is  especially  chaotfc  in  Wash- 
ington, as  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee's  hearings  have  shown.  IRS  agents 
testified  that  the  agency's  Washington  head- 
quarters has  been  running  a  school  to  teach 
wiretap  techniques.  According  to  other 
testimony,  IRS  agents  In  Pennsylvania  tapped 
the  telephones  of  suspected  racketeers,  in 
this  case  violating  not  Just  Federal  law  but 
State  law. 

President  Johnson  pointed  up  the  abstir- 
dlty  of  the  situation  when  he  recently  re- 
stated his  ban  on  wiretaps  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  other  than  national  security  cases. 
What  he  was  saying  again  was,  in  effect. 
that  Federal  agencies  should  obey  Federal 
law — except  in  security  matters. 

By  now  it  should  be  clear  that  something 
more  than  a  Presidential  directive  is  called 
for.  What  is  needed.  It  seems  to  us,  is  a 
careful  rewriting  of  the  31-year-old  Feder.il 
wlretaiying  law;  no  nation  should  put  up 
with  a  statute  that  not  only  is  unenforced 
but  as  a  practical  matter  appears  to  be  un- 
enforceable. 

Such  a  legal  overhaul  would,  of  course, 
take  Congress  into  a  controversial  area  which 
the  lawmakers  often  have  seemed  anxious  to 
avoid.  Many  law  enforcement  officials  want 
wide  leeway  for  wiretapping,  while  a  num- 
ber of  civil  liberties  groups,  legal  authorities 
and  others  would  like  to  outlaw  telephone 
tp.pping  altogether. 

Proponents  of  a  complete  ban  have  well- 
founded  reasons  for  concern.  Government 
in  this  country  has  grown  so  large  and  so 
all-pervasive  that  It's  possible  to  picture 
agents,  equipped  with  the  miraculous  gads- 
ets  of  modern  electronics,  prying  into  the 
innermost  secrets  of  our  private  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  there's  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  the  stand  of  the  enforcement 
agencies,  when  organized  crime  often  uses 
electronics  for  its  nefarious  ends,  should 
we  deny  the  same  equipment  to  the  police? 
Should  we.  In  any  and  all  cases,  allow  crimi- 
nals their  telephones  as  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries? 

Nonetheless,  If  it  were  necessary  to  choose 
either  a  complete  ban  or  wldeopen  wire- 
tapping. prohlblUon  would  'je  preferable. 
However  useful  the  electronic  equipment 
may  be  In  law  enforcement.  It  easily  could 
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become  the  tool  of  tyranny.  But  no  such 
b!ack-or-whlte  choice  Is  actually  necessary. 

It  ought  to  be  possible,  for  instance,  to 
stipulate  that  wiretapping  could  be  done 
only  in  sharply  limited  areas,  such  as  in- 
vestigations of  national  security  matters  and 
specified  major  crimes.  Even  In  these  areas, 
both  the  wiretapping  and  the  use  of  the  In- 
formation obtained  usually  should  be  strictly 
controlled  by  the  courts.  In  addition,  prac- 
tical procedures  should  be  set  up  to  firmly 
enforce  the  law. 

As  the  Senate  hearings  have  demonstrated 
once  again,  the  Nation  needs  to  be  vigilant 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  private  citizen. 
But  in  its  vigilance  it  need  not  tie  the  hands 
of  those  who  protect  the  citizen  himself. 

[From   the   Houston    (Tex.)    Post,   July    19, 
19651 
President  Bans  Wiretapping 

President  Johnson,  in  forbidding  wiretap- 
ping in  the  Federal  Government,  except 
where  the  national  security' Is  at  stake,  has 
taken  a  long  step  in  protecting  the  rights 
and  privacy  of  all  Americans. 

We  hope  that  his  order  will  t>e  obeyed. 

From  now  on,  the  President  has  an- 
nounced, exceptions  in  wiretap  cases  must 
be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General.  A 
message  has  been  sent  by  the  President  to 
Cabinet  officers  and  agency  chiefs  underscor- 
ing his  determination  to  wipe  out  the  wide- 
spread use  of  wiretap  devices  In  Government. 

In  announcing  the  ban,  Bill  Moyers,  the 
presidential  secretary,  said  the  President  be- 
lieves wiretapping  may  be  needed  to  protect 
the  national  security  in  some  cases,  but  "it 
must  not  be  condoned  or  tolerated  under  any 
other  circumstances  and  never,  never  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General." 

The  order  may  already  have  had  some 
effect. 

In  testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee. Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen  said: 

'I  will  not  tolerate  wiretapping  or  bugging 
by  our  people." 

Cohen  said  all  listening  devices  and  two- 
way  mirrors  will  be  removed  from  rooms 
used  by  IBS  agents  for  conferences  with  tax- 
payers. 

The  President's  order  Is  beyond  value. 

By  so  acting,  Mr.  Johnson  has  shown 
clearly  that  the  right  of  each  American  to 
privacy  In  his  home,  his  conversations,  and 
his  personal  dealings  should  be  Inviolate. 

His  order  Is  clearcut.  and  slashes  through 
the  haze  that  has  cloaked  this  area  for 
years.  -^ 

He  has  said  that  wiretapping  with  one 
great  exception,  the  national  security  is  out." 

The  President  has  set  a  good  example  for 
America  at  all  levels:  Federal,  State,  local, 
private. 

We  hope  it  will  prompt  similar  action  in 
other  areas. 

Tills  is  not  a  nation  of  snoopers. 

We  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
stand — truly  a  victory  for  every  American 
citizen, 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  July 
21,  1965] 
Invasion  or  Prtvact  by  Tax  Agents 

Many  taxpayers  will  be  no  less  shocked 
than  were  Members  of  Congress  upon  hear- 
ing that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  op- 
erates a  school  In  Washington  to  train  its 
agents  in  the  not-so-fine  art  of  wiretapping, 
installing  electronic  listening  devices  In 
buildings  and  motor,  vehicles,  picking  locks, 
and  using  portable  Infrared  machines  that 
enr.ble  a  snooper  to  see  what  Is  going  on  in 
a  darkened  room.  No  operations  of  this  kind 
have  been  reported  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
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Details*  of  the  school  and  the  activities  of 
its  graduates  were  told  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee conducting  hearings  on  charges  that 
there  is  a  trend  toward  unnecessary  and  un- 
justified invasions  of  privacy  by  Government 
agencies.  Among  earlier  disclosures  were 
alarming  accounts  of  personal  mall  being 
placed  under  surveillance  at  post  offices. 

Enforcement  of  tax  laws  Is  a  vital  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  No  one  Is 
questioning  tlie  right  of  IRS  agents  to  con- 
duct thorough  and  effective  investigations. 
Wha^  is  open  to  serious  question,  however. 
Is  the  employment  of  Investigative  methods 
that  in  many  instances  may  be  illegal  and,  in 
any  event,  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety. Burglars,  eavesdroppers,  and  peeping 
toms  recognize  no  limits  in  their  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  person^  and  property  but 
something  better  is  expected  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

We  urge  strongly  that  the  Senate  subconi- 
mittee  p/ess  further  into  this  matter.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
full  facts  on  violations  of  privacy  committed 
by  Federal  officials  under  the  pretense  of 
carrying  out  legitimate  enforcement  respon- 
slblliUes. 

[From    the    San    Francisco   Examiner,    July 

21,  19651 

The  Police  State  Tax  Snoopers 

We  are  disturbed. 

We  are  indignant. 

We  are  shocked. 

We  speak  as  taxpayers  who  are  outraged 
at  the  police  state  methods  being .  used  by 
agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
snoop  on  suspected  tax  evaders. 

But — too  far  is  too  far. 

And,  it  is  our  guess  that  the  snooper  squad 
is  the  final  straw. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  do  not 
raise  their  voices  in  a  roar  of  protest  that 
will  Jar  every  bureaucrat  in  Washihgton  we 
will  be  surprised  and  disappointed. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS  APPROVED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  other  interested  parties  may  be  ad- 
vised of  various  projects  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works,  I  sub- 
mit for  Inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  information  on  this  matter: 

Projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  on  August  24,  1965,  under  the 
watershed  protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  566,  83d  Congress,  as 
amended 

Estimated 

Project:  Federal  cost 

Choccolocco  Creek,  Ala $4,978,162 

Little  Clear  Creek,  Ark 756,984 

Grove   River,   Ga 1,949,585 

South  Fork — Broad  River,  Ga.  1,  419, 124 
Supplement  to  Busseron,  Ind.  4, 960,  418 
Supplement  to  SuAsCo,  Mass.      2,  653,  381 

Total 16,  717,  654 

f  ^_^^^^^^^^ 

REPRESENTATIVE  RALPH  J.  RIVERS' 
PENETRATING  ANALYSIS  OP  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION'S 
ATITIMPT  TO  GAIN  EXECUTIVE 
CONTROL  OP  COST-OF-LTVING 
ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  again  made 


an  attempt  to  upset  the  long  established 
patterns  of  the  cost-of-living  allowance 
paid  classified  Federal  employees  in  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Unique  conditions  have  made  these  addi- 
tional allowances  necessary  to  maintain, 
minimum  standards  of  living  for  Federal 
employees. 

"The  Commission  has  sponsored  legis- 
lation that  would  abolish  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance  now  in  effect  in  Alaska, 
which  is  not  subject  to  Federal  income 
taxes,  and  would  substitute  a  taxable 
cost-of-living  allowance.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  even  proposed  that  the  allow- 
ance be  increased  by  2  percent.  On  the 
surface,  it  appears  that  the  Commissioner 
is  being  generous. 

Tills  Ls  not  the  case. 

This  plan,  to  make  taxable  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance,  would  substantially  re- 
duce the  take-home  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees because  in  every  instance  individ- 
ual income  tax  increases  would  wipe  out 
the  Commissioner's  proposed  2-percent 
increase. 

The  cost  of  living  m  Alaska  is  liigh. 
Even  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ad- 
mits this,  for  its  own  statistics  show  that 
Federal  employees  in  Alaska  are  not  being 
compensated  in  salai-y  adjustments  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  living.  Since 
the  salaries  now  paid  Federal  employees 
in  Alaska  are  not  adequate,  any  reduc- 
tions would  vitally  affect  the  employees' 
well-being  and  Alaska's  economy.  The 
high  cost  of  living  has  its  origin  in  dis- 
criminatory legislation  fostered  on  Alaska 
when  it  was  a  tenitory — ^in  effect  a 
colony — the  consequences  of  which  still 
need  to  be  liquidated. 

The  cost-of-living  allowance  now  paid 
in  Alaska  is  set  by  the  Congress.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  hand  this 
power  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 
This  must  not  be  done,  for  the  Commis- 
sioner has  already  demonstrated  that  he 
will  begin  by  arbiti-arily  reducing  take- 
home  pay.  We  Alaskans  hope  that  one 
day  living  costs  in  Alaska  will  be  no  high- 
er than  elsewhere.  But  until  that  day, 
the  power  to  set  cost-of-living  allowances 
should  reside  in  Congress  where  it  right- 
fully belongs. 

Last  week  the  House  Subcommittee  on 

Compensation  of  the  House  Post  OflSce 

and  Civil  Service  Committee  tabled  the 

measure.    I  fervently  hope  that  it  re- 

y  mains  tabled  forever. 

An  excellent  statement  opposing  the 
proposed  legislation  as  far  as  Alaska  Is 
concerned  but  applicable  to  the  other 
areas  that  would  be  affected  if  this  ill- 
considered  proposed  legislation  were  en- 
acted, was  made  recently  by  Alaska's  able 
Representative,  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
Rivers,  before  the  House  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  subcommittee 
considering  the  legislation  proposed  in 
H,R. 8390. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative Rivers'  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Ralph  J, 

.SENTATIVE    FROM    ALASKA, 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMPENS.ATIoJl 

Post  Ofiice  and  Civil 
i.v  Opposition  to  H.R.  8390 
1355 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
opportunity  to  tCEtify  today 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  thit 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissic  n 
cost-of-living  allowances  noy 
eral  classified  employees  In 
contiguous   areas    under   the 
should  not  be  eiacted. 

Before  I  consider  the  Civi 
mission  proposal   as   it  woulc 
specifically,  I  want  to  consid4r 
tirety.     In  this  frame  of 
if  enacted,  would  be  bad 
it  is  based  on  faulty  premises 
would  produce  consequences 
want. 

One  premise  upon  which  t 
Judging  by  the  testimony  of 
of    the    Civil    Service 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico 
Islands  should  be  brought  int  > 
with  the  48  contiguous  States 
validity  because  the  areas  wh 
fected  by  this  bill  are  in  fact 
or  overseas,  if  you  wish  to  u.s 
sion,  and  as  a  consequence 
different    conditions   and 
cultles.  and  there  can  be  no 
f  ormlty  anyway  so  long  as  ou  ■ 
continues  to  pay  allowances 
now   paid    to  Federal   employes 
areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
stance  existing  t>etween  these 
the  48  contiguous  States  is. 
quate  reason  to  think  them 
tlcularly  with  reference  to 
extremely  high  cost  of  living 
winters. 

The  second  premise  underly 
apparently  that  since  people 
be  hired  without  paying  a  cos 
lowance,  the  allowance  ought 
In  other  words,  if  people  can 
cheaply,  they  ought  to  be  hired 
This,   in  my   view,   is   an 
upon  which  to  build  a  pay  s 
broadly,  upon  which  to  build  a 
of  efficient  and  able  clvU 
an  unworthy  philosophy  for  ou  • 
to  pursue. 

The  U.S.  Government  does 
as  cheaply  as  it  can  those 
serve  as  foreign  posts,  and  It 
to  hire  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
place. 

A  second  objection  I  have 
bill  is  that  it  would  produce 
that  none  of  us  want. 

If  H.R.  8390  was  enacted 
widespread   dissatisfaction 
servants   affected.     The   Civil 
mission  agrees  that  this  woul< 
quence — explaii^lng  that  no 
to  have  his  pay  cut — but  the 
suggests  that  this  is  only  to  be 
Inc'.icates  that  Its  a  matter  of 
tance.     I   disagree.     It   is   a 
Importance,  as  manifested  by 
letter5.,frpm  Federal  employees 
c«pstltue9ts,  and  who  are 
bill.     They   believe   it   Is    a 
importance. 

They  also  believe  that,  if  the 
proposal  is  to  be  serloi:isly 
Ings  ought  to  be  held  In  Alaslli 
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.  If  we  look  to  the  likely  effect  of  dissatis- 
faction, it  becomes  plain  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  real  importance.  The  likely  effect  would 
be  the  movement  away  from  the  nonforeign, 
noncOhtiguous  ;  jeas  by  our  present  classified 
employees,  especially  those  in  Alaska.  Some 
might  leave  in  anger-  not  having  been  told 
upon  their  recruitment  that  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance  was  to  be  temporary,  and 
they'll  correctly  conclude  that  they've  been 
unfairly  treated.  Others  will  leave  because 
th^  monthly  commitments  they  have  made 
on  purchases  of  homes  and  cars  and  in  other 
credit  transactions  vere  based  upon  contem- 
plation of  a  tax  free  allowance  that  fs  no 
longer  paid.  And  others  will  leave  because 
they  simply  cannot  afford  to  stay. 

In  Ala.sk.n  we  have  been  fortunate  in  at- 
tracting and  keeping  the  highest  caliber 
of  Federal  classified  employees  under  the 
system  in  effect  under  law  for  17  years.  We 
don't  want  to  lose  them.  And  if  we  must 
lose  them,  we  don't  want  them  replaced  by 
any  who  are  less  able.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  succeeded,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, in  adequately  staffing  its  multiplicity 
of  departments  and  agencies  operating  in 
Alaska  with  competent,  dedicated  and  loyal 
people  of  high  morale.  Let  us  not  take 
action  now  which  will  seriously  shake  if  not 
shatter  this  Federal  establishment  in  Alaska, 
and  cause  our  agencies  in  Alaska  more  head- 
.Tches  than  they  can  count.  A  solution  to 
what  was  a  difficult  recruitment  problem  has 
been  found.  We  have  a  winning  combina- 
tion.   Let's  not  change  it. 

Although  I  believe  these  to  be  adequate 
reasons  to  reject  the  bill.  I  want  now  to  com- 
ment on  two  problems  of  this  proposal  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  it  relates 
specifically  to  Alaska. 

The  first  of  thes)  problems  Is  that  asso- 
ciated with  the  principle  of  comparability — 
the  principle  that  the  Commission  says 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  higher  salary 
schedule  that  would  replace  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance  if  H.R.  8390  were  enacted. 
Though  I  agree  with  the  principle  of  com- 
parability in  establishing  governmental  pay 
systems,  that  principle  cannot  be  effectively 
applied  in  Alaska.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this: 

1.  Since  the  population  of  Alaska  is  small, 
there  are  many  government  positions  that 
have  no  counterpart  in  private  industry  that 
might  be  used  for  comparison.  In  the  1963 
survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  private  industry  counterpart 
salaries  to  three  classification  act  grades 
were  left  blank  in  a  chart  of  salaries  with 
the  footnote  that  there  was  "insufficient  data 
to  warrant  presentation  of  an  average." 

2.  Since  the  higher  salary  schedule  tHRt 
would  be  proposed  by  the  Commission  would 
be  based  upon  an  average  of  salary  differ- 
entials between  all  grades  found  in  private 
industry  counterpart  positions,  compar- 
ability in  salaries  would  be  at  best  only  a 
very  rough  approximation  of  true  salary 
differences. 

Let  me  explain.  By  the  1963  survey,  the 
private  enterprise  counterpart  to  a  classified 
grade  1  earned  39  percent  more  in  Alaska 
than  he  earned  in  the  contiguous  48  States; 
the  private  enterprise  counterpart  to  a  classi- 
fied grade  11  earned  14  percent  more  in 
Alaska  than  he  earned  in  the  contiguous 
States.  These  specific  salary  differences 
would  not  be  applied  to  these  specific  classi- 
fied grades  in  Government  under  the  Com- 
mission proposal.  Instead,  an  average  would 
be  struck  that  would  take  into  account  all 
of  the  grades  and  the  differences. 

One  final  observation  on  this  matter — 
since  the  population  of  Alaska  is  small,  and 
the  smallness  of  any  sample  reduces  its  re- 
liability, I  think  the  present  system  is  more 


nearly  based  upon  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple that  what  is  proposed.  What  we  have, 
of  course,  is  a  nationwide  comparison  of  sal-' 
aries  between  private  industry  and  Govern- 
ment that  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  salaries 
in  Alaska  and  elsewhere.  Then  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance  is  added  to  this  salary 
schedule — a  schedule  that  is  basically  sound. 
The  second  problem  that  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  specifically  as  it  relates  to  Aliiska 
is  one  I  touched  upon  earlier — the  reduction 
of  take-home  pr-.y  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission desires  to  effect  for  all  Federal  ci.is- 
sified  employees  in  Alaska  and  the  othtr 
nonforeign  aroas.  In  my  earlier  remarks  I 
otTered  several  reasons  why  such  reduciioa 
should  not  be  brought  about.  Now  I  wain 
to  elaborate  on  one  of  them — that  the  Cvjei 
of  living  is  so  high  in  Alaska  that  Fedemi 
emplojees  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  slay 
in  Alaska  rs  Federal  employees  if  their  tr-.kp- 
homo  pay  is  reduced.  They  will  leave  Fed- 
eral employment  for  private  jobs,  or  they  w:U 
le&ve  Alaska. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  request 
that  theso  letters  from  Federal  employee-  in 
Alask.i — all  in  opposition  to  this  propos.il. 
with  emphasis  upon  the  cost-of-livint;  as- 
pect—be made  a  part  of  the  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

According  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
once  the  25-percent  tax-free  cost-of-living 
allowance  is  terminated  a  new  basic  sched- 
ule of  salaries  27  percent  over  mainland  sal- 
aries would  be  instituted.  Since  all  of  the 
salary  under  the  new  schedule  would  be 
taxed,  the  effect  would  be  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  take-home  pay. 

Attached  to  this  statement  is  a  chart' 
showing  the  scope  of  reductions  that  typical 
employees  would  suffer. 

These  are  very  substantial  reductions  to 
inflict  upon  any  group  of  dedicated  em- 
ployees. They  are  very  substantial  reduc- 
tions— especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tiie 
25-percent  cost-of-living  allowance  present- 
ly paid  in  Alaska  does  not  fully  cover  the 
higher  cost  of  living  in  Alaska. 

The  most  recent  figures  quoted  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  Itself  show  the  cost 
of  living  in  Alaska  to  be  higher  than  the 
allowance  now  paid.  According  to  these  fig- 
ures, compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, living  costs  are  higher  than  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  by  29.3  percent  in  Juneau,  Alaska.  . 
37.8  percent  higher  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
and  42.4  percent  higher  in  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 
To  reduce  take-home  pay  by  repealing 
COLA — as  the  Commission  proposes — would 
work  a  severe  hardship  on  Alaska's  civil  serv- 
ants and  be  a  grave  injustice  to  them.  As 
I  have  said.  It  would  result  In  the  loss  of 
many  competent  and  dedicated  Federal  civil 
servants  from  their  Alaskan  Jobs.  Such 
would  be  a  tragic  consequence  for  the  Fed- 
eral service  and  for  Alaska. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  failed 
in  its  advocacy  of  H.R.  8390  because  of  un- 
avoidable contradictions  within  its  case. 

1.  The  Commission  claims  that  it  is  seek- 
ing a  uniform  pay  system  for  U.S.  areas,  but 
admits  that  a  special  schedule  would  be  nec- 
essary for  Alaska. 

2.  The  Commission  claims  that  compari- 
sons of  Government  salaries  with  private 
salaries  in  Alaska  ought  to  determine  salary 
levels,  but  fails  to  show  that  there  is  an 
adequate  number  of  comparable  private  po- 
sitions in  Alaska  to  enable  reliable  com- 
parisons. 

3.  The  Commission  indicates  that  subst.in- 
tial  savings  would  be  realized  with  termina- 
tion of  the  allowance  to  Alaska's  Federal 
civil  servants,  but  agrees'  to  a  special  higher 
schedule  In  Alaska  that  would  cancel  out  a 
large  portion  of  the  alleged  savings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  urge  you  to  reject  H.R.  8390. 


\ 
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Grade 


OS-4  (S/1)  single: 

I>n'spnt — 

I'roposed-— -.- 

G3-7  (S/1)  1  dependent: 

Present 

ITOfiosed -— 

tiS-8(S;l)  1  dependent: 

lYciiLnt 

I'roposed 

OS-fl  (t^/l)  2  dependents: 

lYi'SPnt 

l>ro|)osed 

GS-lI  (■•'/I)  1  dependent: 

Prci-nt 

l'r()|)Osed 

GS-11  (S/1)  2  dependents: 

Present 

I'rop'isi'd. 

GS-I3  (.-^/l)  1  dependent: 

Pri'sent 

Proposed 

US-I3  (ti/l)  2  dependents: 

Present 

l>oi)0!ed 


Saae  pay 

Cost-of- 

livinK 

allowfuioe 

Total 
income 

Taxes 

$4, 48a  00 
6,60a00 

$1, 120. 00 
0 

$5,600.00 
5,600.00 

$437.00 
617.00 

fi,0S0.00 
7, 5ti2.  60 

1,512.50 
0 

7,502.50 
7, 562.  50 

43a  00 
1,001.25 

7,220.00 
0, 025. 00 

1,805.00 
0 

»,02S.OO 
9, 025.  00 

939.60 
1,264.50 

7,220.00 
»,C25.00 

1,805.00 

9,025.00 
S,  025. 00 

801. 00 
1, 144.  SO 

8, 650.  00 
10,812.50 

2, 162.  SO 
0 

10, 811  50 
10,812.50 

1, 197. 00 
1,623.94 

8,  r.50.  00 
10, 812.  50 

2, 162. 50 
0 

10,812.50 
10,812.50 

1,077.00 
l,4ji2.94 

12,075.00 
15,093.75 

3,018.75 
0 

1.5,093.75 
15,093.75 

1,920.63 
2, 66a  31 

12, 075.  00 
lS,0ie.75 

3, 018. 75 
0 

15,093.75 
15, 093.  75 

1, 779.  83 
2, 49(1. 31 

FITvct  on  lake-home  pay  of  conversion  of  25-percent  cosl-of-livinrj  allowance  to  salary  Congressmen  from  ninnlng  In  the  same  dis- 

■" 1 trict. 

Although  the  districts  created  under  such 

takeSome  *  P'*'*  would  cross  the  city  line,  they  could 

pay  te  homogeneous  and  Include  the  same  basic 

interests,    backgrounds,    and    environments. 

There  Is  no  magic   in  city  boundaries   for 
congressional     districting     purposes.     Forty 

$180.66  years  ago,  my  father  represented  a  district 

that  included  Harford  and  Baltimore  Coun- 
57i'2s  *'^^^  ^^^  *  substantial  segment  of  East  Balti- 
more.    Today,    thousands    of    residents    of 

, Baltimore   City  have   crossed   the   city   line 

324.90  and  now  reside  In  the  suburbs  of  the  Balti- 
more metropolitan  area. 

643.50  Finally,   the   districts   created   imder   the 

type  of  plan  I  suggest  would  enable  our  most 

iV'iu  ^^f^ior  Congressmen  to  run  in  separate  dis- 

42a  94  tricts.     It  would  be  foolish  to  force  them  to 

run  against  each  other  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

405.-94  George  Fallon  has  Just  become  chairman  of 
the    House    Committee    on    Public    Works. 

J3^-^  Every   Federal    dredging   and   public   works 

project.     Including     those     involving     the 

Chesapeake  Bay,  comes  under  the  Jurisdlc- 

7l9.tis  tion  of  his  committee.     Ed    Gaematz  is  the 

ranking  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  lie  could 
themselves  upon  a  fair  and  practical  redis-  soon  become  chairman.  Every  piece  of  legls- 
trictiiig  plan.  This  Is  unfortunate.  At  a  lation  in  these  fields,  which  are  so  vital  to 
delegation  meeting  last  month,  it  was  de-  tidewater  Maryland,  comes  before  his  com- 
clded  that  a  committee  of  three  would  try  to  mlttee.  Sa^i  Frtedel,  the  second  ranking 
prepare  a  redistrictlng  plan  which  could  member  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Inter- 
receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  mem-  state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  is  in  a  unique 
bers  of  the  delegation.  I  was  appointed  to  position  to  help  every  Maryland  Industry 
the  committee,  primarily  to  act  as  a  media-  involved  In  shipping  and  transportation, 
tor.  I  did  not  create  the  seniority  system,  but 
From  the  beginning,  I  have  insisted  that  since  it  is  an  Important  fact  of  congressional 
we  approach  the  problem  with  three  basic  life,  I  think  we  would  be  remiss  to  ignore 
considerations  In  mind :  seniority  in  drawing  boundaries  of  congress- 

1.  The    districts    must    be    substantially  slonal  districts.    On  the  other  hand,  senior- 
equal  in  population.  Ity  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered. 

2.  The  districts  should  be   as  homogene-  There  Is  no  effort  on  my  part  to  create  "safe 
ous  as  possible  in  composition.  seats"  for  the  three  Congressmen  from  Balti- 

3.  The  districts  should  be  drawn,  if  possl-  more  City,  or  for  anyone  else.    Each  incum-% 
ble,  so  as  not  to  require  two  Incumuent  Con-  bent  Congressman  will  have  to  justify  his 
gressmen  with  substantial  seniority  to  run  renomlnation   and   reelection   to  the  voters 
against  each  other.  of  his  district,  and  I  reserve  the  right  to  sup- 
There  Is  no  truth  In  the  chargo  that  I  have  port    the    best    qualified    candidate    In    any 

deviated  from  the  fundamental  concept  of  future  election. 

fair   and   equal   representation.     I   advocate  Despite  the  suggestion  of  some  critics,  I 

the  principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote"  for  both  would  not  support  a  plan  that  underrepre- 

the  State  legislature  and  for  the  U.S.  House  sented  any  area  of  the  State  just  as  I  would 

of  Representatives.  not  support  a  plan  to  overrepresent  Baltl- 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  I  agreed  to  niore  City.  The  suburban  counties  near 
help  formulate  a  new  districting  proposal  Washington  are  entitled  to  equal  representa- 
was  my  deep  concern  that  the  most  recent  tion.  Just  as  Is  Baltimore  and  its  suburbs, 
plan  enacted  by  the  legislature  did  not  Any  acceptable  redistrictlng  plan  must  pro- 
create districts  of  substantially  ?qual  popu-  ^'de  at  least  two  districts  for  the  Washington 
lation.  That  plan  allowed  deviation  of  over  metropolitan  area  similar  to  those  proposed 
29  percent  in  population  between  the  largest  ii^  ^^^  legislature  this  year, 
and  the  smallest  district.  While  this  is  more  To  stunmarlze:  I  have  never  advocated 
satisfactory  than  oiu-  present  districting,  I  three  congressional  districts  entirely  within 
think  we  can  do  better.  Baltimore  City,  or  any  other  deviation  from 

The  major  problem  lies  in  the  Baltimore  *^«    principles    of    one    man.    one    vote.      I 

area.     If  we  can  decide  how  to  district  Balti-  "*^®  advised  the  Maryland  delegation  to  try 

more  City  and  the  surroundUg  suburbs,  the  ^^'^  ^^ree  on  a  redistrictlng  plan  which  would 

rest  of  the  pieces  will  fall  Into  place.     Balti-  contain    eight    districts    of    approximately 

more  City  Is  entitled,  on  the  basis  of  its  1960  equal  population,  which  would,  to  the  extent 

population,  to  two  and  one-half  Congress-  Possible,  contain  citizens  of  like  interests  and 

men.     It  now  has  three  Congressmen.    The  background,  and  which  would  seek  to  avoid 

alternatives  that  face  us,  therefore,  are:  (1)  f^^f}^^  two  senior  incumbent  CongresEmen 

To  create  two  districts  whoUy  within  the  >n  *»  same  district. 

city  and  one  district  half  in  and  half  out  ^   appreciate   the    opportunity    to    restate 

of  the  city;  or  (2)   to  create  tliree  districts  my  position, 
each  of  which  Is  substantially  Inside  Balti- 
more City,  but  which  extend  into  an  adjoin- 
ing suburb. 

I  have  never  advocated  three  districts 
wholly  within  the  city  of  Baltimore.  I  have 
never  advocated  districts  of  unequal  pop- 
ulation. 

I  have  advocated  that  we  seriously  con- 
sider establishing  three  districts  that  are 
anchored  in  Baltimore  City,  but  take  in  part 
of  the  adjoining  counties.  Such  a  plan — In 
addition  to  providing  districts  of  substan- 
tially equal  population — would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  creating  homogeneous  districts 
and   of   preventing   two   incumbent   senior 


SENATOR     TYDINGS     REPLIES     TO 
EVENING  STAR  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  asked  to  have  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  editorial 
suggests  that  there  is  some  inconsist- 
ency between  my  opposition  to  the  Dirk- 
sen  constitutional  amendment  and  my 
advocacy  of  an  equitable  congressional 
districting  plan  for  Maryland.  This  is 
not  the  case. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Evening  Star, 
in  reply  to  their  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AtrctrsT  23,  1965. 
The  Editob, 

Washington  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  Sunday  editorial  criticized 
suggestions  I  have  made  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  eight  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  Maryland.  Since  my  position  has 
been  distorted  and  misrepresented.  I  should 
like  to  use  this  opportimlty  to  make  my  views 
absolutely  clear. 

Maryland  faces  a  redistrictlng  crisis.  Our 
seven  congressional  districts  were  estab- 
lished in  1952.  Since  then,  we  have  become 
entitled  to  an  additional  seat,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  seven  existing  districts  have  be- 
come  drastically  disproportionate.  Three 
times  the  Maryland  Legislattue  has  tried  and 
failed  to  establish  eight  congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  first  plan  was  petitioned  to  ref- 
erendum and  rejected  by  the  people.  The 
second  plan  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  court.  The  third  plan  has  also  been 
petitioned  to  referendum  and  will  presum- 
ably be  on  the  ballot  In  the  November  1966 
election.  Meanwhile,  the  State  is  under 
court  order  to  redistrlct  prior  to  1966. 

This  crisis  has  been  one  of  the  problems 
discussed  by  the  Maryland  congressional 
delegation.  At  my  request,  and  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Senator  Brewstek,  weekly 
meetings  of  the  entire  delegation— RepubU- 
cans  and  Democrats,  House  and  Senate — 
have  been  initiated  to  work  Jointly  on  Mary- 
land problems.  This  cooperative  effort  marks 
the  first  time  In  15  years  that  the  dele- 
gation has  functioned  effectively  as  a  team. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Maryland  Con- 
gressmen have  been  unable  to  agree  among 


Sincerely  yours, 


■; 


Joseph  D.  Tydings. 


MIGRANTS— EDUCATION  AND 
COOPERATION 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  from  Utah  are  proud  of  an  excellent 
record  of  community  cooperation  and 
when  local  efforts  are  coordinated  into 
highly  successful  programs  I  believe  the 
accomplishments  should  be  recognized. 

Recently  citizens  of  Cache  County,  a 
scenic,  northern  Utah  county,  provided 
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the    formal    classwork    anc 
recreation  for  a  group  of 
migrant  workers  from  three 
These    fine    Americans 
financed  and  carried  out  thi  > 
experiment  in  close  cooper 

The  funds  were  obtained 
nations  and  proceeds  fr 
throughout  the  valley. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this 
of  Utah  cooperation  and 
community    effort    deserves 
recognition  and  I  ask 
sent  that  an  editorial  from 
Tribune  further  explaining 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
for  others  to  follow. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 
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through  do- 
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cpmmendable 

widespread 

unatiimous  con- 

Ijie  Salt  Lake 
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the  Record, 


Education  for  Mich/  nts 


Over  150  citizens  have   bee 
the  Cache  Valley  Migrant 
to  provide  A  weeks  of  formal 
children  of  migrant  farmw- 
ley.     The    volunteers    transpo 
from   the   three   migrant 
Amalga,    and   Lewistone, 
supplied  materials,  and  made 

The  school,  for  40  students 
room  units,  was   financed  en 
local  efforts.     Its  budget  of 
was  obtained  through  donation^ 
and  individuals,  proceeds  of  a 
and    a    dessert    bridge    party 
County  Board  of  Education 
use  of  the  Hyde  Park  School 
and  Logan  City  boards  supplied 
other  materials. 

A    number    of    high    school 
students  helped  the  special 
classrooms  and  in  supervised 

The    project    grew    out    of 
Church    Women's    efforts    to 
summer  schooling  for   migran ; 
Logan  in  recent  years.     It  is  a 
of  church  and  educational 
which  Cache  County  and  its 
commended. 
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-PRESER  NATION 


IN    VIET- 
OP 
—VOTING 


RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS ; 
NAM  POLICY—: 
LIFE        AND        HEALTH 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
two  leading  Missouri  newsDapers  have 
editorialized  this  month  in  three  areas 
of  great  importance  to  our  (national  in- 
terest. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatfch 
thoughtful  and  penetrating 
of  some  of  the  more  recent 
in  our  Vietnam  policy 
son's  call  for  a  settlement  oi 
there  on  the  basis  of  the 
accords   has  reminded  the 
again  that  the  United  State; ; 
territorial  ambitions  in  thi; 
country.    It  has  given  noticf 
pies  of  all  nations  that  we 
just  peace  for  southeast  Asia . 
Disptach  editorial  recognizes 
support  of  the  American 
peaceful  administration 

In  the  field  of  national  health 
Dispatch  has  noted  Federal 
tion  to  provide  Americans  w 
ble    protection    against 
gratifying  that  the  Presidejit 
preserving  life  and  health  is 
able  attention  by  one  of 
tlonally  circulated  papers 
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carried  a 
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developments 
President  John- 
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954  Geneva 
world   once 
harbors  no 
strife-torn 
to  the  peo- 
seek  only  a 
The  Post- 
the  great 
pebple  for  this 
objective. 

the  Post- 
determina- 
th  all  possi- 
It    Is 
s  goal  of 
given  favor- 
M  ssouri's  na- 


dis  sase. 


In  still  another  major  area  of  concern, 
civil  rights,  the  Springfield  Leader-Press 
has  voiced  its  strong  support  for  the 
President's  efforts  to  guarantee  all  Amer- 
icans their  most  basic  right  in  our  demo- 
cratic system.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
this  outstanding  south  Missouri  news- 
paper speaks  for  a  very  great  majority 
of  Missourians  when  it  praises  the  ad- 
ministration's Voting  Rights  Rights  Act, 
and  urges  all  citizens  to  make  a  wise  and 
responsible  use  of  the  constitutional  priv- 
ilege it  assures  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues may  read  the  opinions  that  these 
two  newspapers  hold  in  three  vital  areas, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  three 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Aug.  11, 
*  19651 

A  Unity  for  Peace  in  Vietnam 

PresidAnt  Johnson  has  embarked  on  a  new 
round  of' Vietnam  discussions  with  Members 
of  Congress  designed  to  show,  as  he  says,  that 
'"there  is  no  substantial  division"  over  Amer- 
ican policy  there.  Evidently  he  feels  a  need 
to  convince  Hanoi  that  debate  and  differences 
of  opinion  In  Washington  do  not  signify  a 
willingness  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  he  should  make 
this  clear.  There  has  never  been  any  sub- 
stantial body  of  American  opinion  in  favor  of 
abject,  unconditional  withdrawal.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  body  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
limited  objectives  rather  than  the  unlimited 
ones  of  a  major  land  war  in  Asia. 

The  unity  which  the  President  seeks  to 
demonstrate  is  a  unity  behind  limited  objec- 
tives. It  is  a  unity  behind  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. It  is  a  unity  in  favor  of  an  honor- 
able end  to  the  fighting.  If  it  is  important  to 
let  Hanoi  know  that  we  will  not  be  thrown 
out  of  Vietnam,  it  is  also  important  to  let 
everybody  know  that  our  purpose  in  main- 
taining a  military  presence  is  not  conquest 
of  the  Vietcong  but  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement  under  which  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  can  determine  their  own 
future. 

This,  we  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
President's  press  conference  statement  of 
July  28,  at  which  he  announced  a  limited 
buildup  of  American  ground  forces  rather 
than  the  all-out  war  which  some  had  ex- 
pected. He  said  then,  as  he  had  said  before, 
that  a  military  decision  is  not  possible,  and 
"a  peaceful  solution  is  inevitable."  He  called 
for  unconditional  discussions  with  North 
Vietnam,  and  indicated  strongly  that  ways 
could  be  found  to  include  the  Vietcong  itself 
in  the  talks.  He  lu-gently  asked  for  the  as- 
sistance of  U.N.  officials  and  all  U.N.  members' 
in  getting  talks  started  for  "an  honorable 
peace." 

Even  more  important,  the  President  on 
July  28  gave  some  hint  of  the  kind  of  settle- 
ment the  United  States  would  accept  once 
negotiations  are  started.  He  advocated  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  "the  right  of 
Choice,  the  right  to  shape  their  own  destiny 
in  free  elections  in  the  south  or  throughout 
all  Vietnam  under  International  supervision." 
He  declared  that  the  purposes  of  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements  "still  guide  our  action" — 
and  those  purposes  were  military  neutraliza- 
tion, ultimate  unlficatloa  through  free  elec- 
tions, and  the  withdrawal  in  due  time  of  all 
foreign  troops. 

This  necessarily  generalized  statement  of 
"peace  aims"  went  considerably  beyond  the 
President's  Baltimore  speech  of  April  7,  and 
we  hope  the  difference  has  been  noted  In 
Hanoi.  At  Baltimore  the  President  had  not 
even  mentioned  the  1954  Geneva  accords,  and 
instead   had   called  "an  independent  South 


Vietnam"  one  of  the  essentials  of  any  final 
settlement. 

Since  an  Independent  South  Vietnam  was 
not  contemplated  at  Geneva,  making  it  cen- 
tral to  any  settlement  could  be  interpreted 
as  demanding  simply  that  the  Vietcung 
movement  lay  down  its  arms  and  accept  de- 
feat. But  now  the  President,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  is  calling  for  something  quite 
different.  He  is  saying  Jthat  the  question 
of  South  Vietnam's  independence  should  be 
left  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  as  the 
1954  accords  contemplated.  He  is  saying 
that  we  will  not  be  driven  out  by  force,  but 
are  willing  to  negotiate  a  settlement  based 
on  the  1954  principles,  under  which  Ameri- 
can  troops  would  be  ultimately  withdrawn 
as  part  of  an  internationally  sanctioned 
agreement. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  have 
repeatedly  claimed  that  they  seek  the  resto- 
ration of  the  1954  accords.  They  are  now  on 
notice  that  they  cannot  achi^c  it  by  war, 
but  only  at  the  conference  tSble.  No  doubt 
the  negotiations  would  be  long  and  strenu- 
ous, but  in  the  meantime  the  fighting  would 
have  been  stopped  and  some  beginning  could 
be  made  toward  economic  rehabilitation  of 
a  war-torn  country.  As  Secretary  Rusk  l5.->s 
indicated,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
would  surely  end  the  moment  Hanoi  gave 
"some  clear  sign  of  opening  the  road  to 
peace." 

The  choice  for  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  is 
whether  to  continue  the  war  in  the  hope  of 
inflicting  total  defeat  upon  the  United 
States,  or  to  accept  negotiations  for  a  resto- 
ration of  the  principles  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments. The  Communists  would  make  a  se- 
rious mistake  to  assume  that  the  American 
people  will  accept  total  defeat.  On  the 
contrary,  the  longer  the  war  goes  on  the 
more  dllHcult  it  will  be  to  satisfy  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  limited  objectives.  Yet  as 
of  now  limited  objectives  do  unquestionably 
command  overwhelming  public  support.  It 
was  when  the  President  clearly  adopted 
them  that  he  gained  in  Congress  and  the 
country  the  high  degree  of  unified  backing 
he  is  now  demonstrating. 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  Viet- 
nam, on  both  sides,  but  the  time  has  come 
to  relegate  them  to  the  past  and  to  turn  .■» 
new  page.  The  President  with  full  popular 
consent  has  committed  the  United  States  to 
the  purposes  of  the  1954  agreements,  and 
the  Communists  proclaim  those  purposes  as 
their  own.  Peaceful  negotiation  should  be 
the  next  step. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Aug.  14,  19651 

Five  Years  More 

We  hesitate  to  relate  too  many  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  programs  to  politics,  but  we 
can  hardly  think  of  a  better  way  of  per- 
suading citizens  to  Join  the  consensus  than 
to  promise  them  an  extra  5  years  of  life. 
This  should  certainly  appeal  to  the  far  right, 
the  far  left,  and  everyone  in  between. 

In  signing  a  bill  extending  for  3  years 
Federal  grants  for  immunization  from 
disease,  Mr.  Johnson  stated  a  number  of  "very 
ambitious,  but  attainable"  goals.  One  is  the 
extension  of  life  expectancy  for  the  average 
American  from  70  to  75  years  in  the  next 
decade.  This  will  be  a  great  boon  if  it  can 
be  brought  about,  and  it  will  create  prob- 
lems, too,  in  caring  for  an  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  older  citizens. 

That  is  partly  what  social  security  and 
medicare  and  various  allied  welfare  pro- 
grams are  all  about,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
administration  is  moving  forward  in  those 
fields. 

[Prom  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  &  Press, 

Aug.  9,  1965] 

QtriTE  A  Show 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  highly  conscious  of 

the   fact  that  he  was   making  history  last 
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week  when  he  signed  the  bill  designed  to  in- 
sure voting  rights  of  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  color. 

He  went  out  of  his  way,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  surround  the  entire  ceremony  with  his- 
torical trappings — going  to  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  for  his  speech  and  then  moving 
into  the  historic  President's  Room  for  the 
actual  signing.  It  was  there  more  than  a 
century  ago  that  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  a 
law  freeing  slaves  who  had  been  pressed  into 
Civil  War  service  for  the  Confederacy. 

The  President  made  of  the  signing  a  sol- 
emn occasion.  In  so  (^ing,  we  consider  that 
he  was  acting  correctly.  It  should  have 
been  a  solemn  occasion — and  we  trust  that 
the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States 
will  regard  it  as  such  and  will  realize  the 
great  significance  of  tlie  new  law  to  members 
of  their  race. 

Let  them  hear  and  take  to  heart  the 
President's  words — 

'Today  is  a  triumph  for  freedom  as  huge 
as  any  victory  won  on  any  battlefield." 

This  may  have  been  a  true  statement  of 
the  importance  of  the  measure  Lyndon 
Johnson  signed.  It  can  be  a  true  state- 
ment— but  only  if  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  the  voting  rights  bill  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities as  well  as  the  privileges  the  bill 
grants  them. 

President  Johnson  went  on  to  note  that 
"through  this  act,  and  its  enforcement,  an 
important  instrument  of  freedom  passes  in- 
to the  hands  of  millions.  But  it  must  be 
used." 

Presidents  and  Congresses  and  laws,  he 
said,  can  open  the  doors  of  polling  places  to 
the  wondrous  rewards  awaiting  the  wise  use 
of  the  ballot.  But  only  the  individual 
Negro,  and  all  others  who  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  can  use  that  right  and 
convert  the  vote  into  an  Instrument  of 
justice. 

Speaking  directly  to  Negroes,  the  President 
said : 

"You  must  register.  You  must  vote. 
And  you  must  learn,  so  that  your  choice 
advances  your  interest  and  the  interest  of 
the  Nation. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  was  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Presidents  speech.  We 
would  particularly  emphasize  these  words: 
"And  you  must  learn,  so  that  your  choice 
advances  •   •   •  the  interest  of  the  Nation." 

These  are  truly  words  of  wisdom.  It 
would  seem  to  us  that  what  the  President 
was  saying,  in  effect,  was  that  the  signing 
of  the  voting  rights  bill  represented  an  im- 
portant victory  in  the  Negroes'  long  battle 
for  first-class  citizens — but  that  that  vic- 
tory would  be  nullified  unless  the  victors  con- 
ducted themselves  as  first-class  citizens 
should. 

The  victory,  the  President  pointed  out,  is 
"also  a  victory  for  the  freedom  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation.  And  every  family  •  •  •  will 
live  stronger  in  liberty,  more  splendid  in  ex- 
pectation, and  prouder  to  be  an  American 
because  of  the  act  I  sign  today." 

This,  too,  can  be  true — but  only,  as  we 
said  earlier,  if  the  new  rights  now  guaran- 
teed to  all  citizens  are  accepted  by  all  citi- 
zens— and  used  by  them — In  a  spirit  of  sober 
and  thoughtful  responsibility. 


A  GROWING  PROBLEM— THE 
POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Jjly  13,  1965,  I  submitted 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  ''otes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  H.R.  6453,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966.    In  my  statement, 


I  included  some  comments  concerning 
the  need  for  family  planning,  not  only 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  in 
the  Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 
I  have  had  so  many  requests  for  this 
statement  as  it  pertained  to  the  subject 
of  family  planning  that  I  believe  it 
worthy  of  again  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  Jje  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  attention  to  the  additional  position 
that  was  allowed  by  the  Senate  and  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  This  is  the  position  of  medical 
officer,  which  position  was  needed  to  round 
out  a  fuU-thne  birth  control  clinic  team. 
Also,  in  the  Senate  committee  report,  there 
is  language  to  authorize  the  Director  of  the 
Health  Department  to  utilize  up  to  $200,000 
.  out  of  available  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  three  additional  full-time  birth  control 
clinic  teams,  the  Director  having  stated  to 
the  subcommittee  during  the  hearings  that 
four  full-time  teams  were  needed  to  meet 
the  present  needs  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  believe  that  t^is  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  bi'.l,  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  the  Senate  committee 
report. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  things 
that  I  think  we  would  all  like  to  have  for 
America.  Regardless  of  his  political  per- 
suasion, I  think  everybody  would  like  to 
see  full  employment,  an  end  to  slums,  an 
end  to  the  necessity  for  relief  rolls,  an  end 
to  the  violent  juvenile  gangs  in  big  cities, 
and  an  end  to  schools  that  are  too  crowded 
for  real  education.  However,  I  su"Dniit  that 
we  will  never  achieve  these  goals  until  we 
learn  to  control  our  population  growth. 

Medical  science  has  prolonged  the  average 
lifespan  of  man  far  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  our  pioneering  gprandfathers. 
Since  1900,  we  have  cut  the  mortality  rates 
of  American  children  under  age  1  from  16 
out  of  every  100  to  less  than  3. 

The  plagues  and  famine  which  in  former 
times  brought  their  own  form  of  criiel  popu- 
lation control  are  mercifully  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  our  country.  It  must  be  hoped  that 
none  of  tts  wishes  to  rely,  for  a  way  out  of 
our  dilemma,  on  that  final  and  most  terrible 
of  the  four  horsemen,  war.  Our  own  tre- 
mendous progress  in  subduing  some  of  man's 
most  feaifeome  historic  enemies  has  forced 
iipon  us  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  birth 
rate. 

By  our  last  census,  the  United  States  was 
shown  to  have  a  population  of  approximately 
180  rnlllion.  At  our  present  rate  of  repro- 
duction we  will  have,  by  the  year  2000,  340 
million  people.  One  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lion more  people  in  only  40  years'  time.  From 
where  will  the  Jobs  come  for  these  people? 

One  of  the  American  philosophers  of  our 
day  is  Charles  Hartshorne,  now  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  In  his  nrusst  recent  book, 
"The  Logic  of  Perfection,"  he  makes  this 
statement : 

"Men  judge  a  philosophy  or  a  religion  by 
its  practical  application,  its  'fruits.'  What- 
ever our  religion  or  philosophy  of  life.  Its 
fruits  can  hardly  be  judged  adequate  unless 
it  can  be  used  to  illuminate  two  momentous 
practical  questions  of  our  times.  These  are: 
How  can  we  have  liberty  with  peace,  or  at 
least  with  the  avoidance  of  totally  destruc- 
tive warfare;  and  how  can  we  bring  the  hu- 
man birth  rate  into  reasonable  relation  to 
the  unprecedently  low  (^th  rate  achieved 
py  scientific  hygiene?" 

j  I  think  the  coupling  of  these  two  problems 
/by  Dr.  Hartshorne  is  significant  and  war- 
ranted. 


/ 


Tlie  President  is  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  As  we  know,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  to  Congress  on  January  4. 
he  stated  that  he  would  "seek  new  ways  to 
use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosion in  world  population  and  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  in  world  resources."  That  the 
President  also  understands  this  explosion  is 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  has  been  well 
demonstrated  within  the  past  few  months. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
granted  funds  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  for  a 
birth-i-ontrol  clinic  project;  and  applica- 
tions from  three  other  cities  are  reported  to 
be  pending.  The  Pi-esident  has  appealed  to 
Congrasi,  to  double  last  year's  appropriation 
to  tiie  District  of  Columbia  for  its  clinic  pro- 
gram. Wiiich  in  itself  was  a  historic  "first." 

Indeeti,  there  are  many  extremely  hopeful 
.<;ig!i>^  Ihat  both  public  officials  and  the  public 
themselves  are  becoming  alive  to  the  popula- 
tion problem  and  to  the  possibilities  of  solv- 
ing it.  But  this  has  always  been  a  delicate 
issue  in  the  United  States.  Ofiiclals  have 
been  understandably  reluctant,  on  all  levels 
of  government,  to  initiate  a  devlsive  con- 
troversy. 

Despite  the  considerable  change  in  cli- 
mate surrounding  the  Issue  of  birth  control 
during  the  past  few  years,  public  officials  are 
still  hesitant  to  take  the  needed  action. 
There  are  presently  a  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams under  which  the  States  may  obtain  aid 
for  I'amily  planning  services.  But  in  most 
cases  a  clarification  of  policy  is  needed.  The 
President,  as  I  have  said,  has  taken  the  first 
steps.  But  I  think — in  view  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  this  question — it  Is  unfair  to  expect 
him  to  take  all  the  political  risk.  If  there  In 
fact  is  a  risk.  The  Members  of  Congress 
should  speak  out  and  give  him  the  support 
he  needs  In  effecting  such  a  major  change. 

Certainly  this  is  no  time  to  maintain  a 
golden  silence.  Children  are  being  born 
every  second.  Often  they  are  unwanted 
They,  in  turn,  when  the  time  comes,  will 
produce  more  unwanted  children.  No  war 
against  povervy  can  ever  be  a  victorious  one 
if  its  wagers  do  not  Identify  the  real  prob- 
lems. And  the  problem  is  the  spicaling  birth 
rate  among  those  who  are  incapable  of  ade- 
quately providing  fo-  their  offspring. 

Mr.  President,  my  approach  to  the  issue 
of  birth  control  may  be  summed  up  by  that 
one  pivotal  word  In  the  official  title  of  the 
Poverty  Act:  opportunity.  The  people  in  this 
country  who,  most  of  all,  do  not  know  how 
to  space  their  children  are  those  who  are 
least  able  to  adequately  provide  for  children. 
They  simply  do  not  have  access  to  the  neces- 
sary information.  And  if  they  do,  they  can- 
not afford  the  cost  of  practicing  it  A  re- 
cent article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out: 

"Public  health  and  welfare  authorities 
contend  the  lack  of  access  to  modern,  ef- 
fective child-spacing  methods  is  an  impor- 
tant reason  why  more  than  half  of  the  7.800.- 
000  persons  on  relief  in  this  country  are 
mothers  and  their  dependent  children.  The 
lack  of  birth-control  Information,  It's  argued, 
also  helps  explain  why  this  aid  to  dependent 
children  (ADC))  relief  group  has  soared  to 
more  than  4  million  persons  from  2.2  mil- 
lion in  1955." 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  people  would 
be  having  all  of  these  children  if  they  knew 
how  to  prevent  it.  What  we  must  do  is  give 
them  a  choice.  Opportunities  for  the  im- 
poverished must  Include  the  opportunity  to 
plan  family  growth.  The  hopelessness  of  the 
constant  flow  of  children,  often  unwanted, 
to  people  already  with  little  hope  cannot  be 
overestimated.  And  something  can  be  done 
about  It.    The  time  to  do  It  Is  now. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttee  has  responded  to  this  respon- 
sibility, as  has  the  Senate,  and  as  did  the 
House  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  state- 
ment on  the  conference  report. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr. 
Hit  Fathers  of  the  United 
Canada    publish    weekly 
Catholic  review,  America, 
table  magazines  of  comme 
pretation. 

Indicative  of  the  broad 
concern  over  the  tragic 
merchant  marine  is  the 
in  the  July  24  issue  of 
•Weak  Spot  in  Our  Defense  . 

Written  by  Rear  Adm. 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  it  detail; 
of  our  merchant  fieet  since 
conflict,  and  pictures  the 
this  may  have  in  the  event 
future  hostilities  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  the  editor 
are  to  be  coramended  for  the 
they  have  given  io  Admiral 
ing.    For  the  convenience 
guished  colleagues  who  m 
ready  access  to  this  masa 
the .  knowledse  that  in 
will  be  impressed  as  I  have 
unanimous    consent    that 
•'Weak  Spot  in  Our  Defenses 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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Weak  Spot  in  Our 
( By  Rear  Adm.  John  D. 

At  the  opening  of  the 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  alt 
had  already  set  in.  was  still  th 
world  had  known.    Its  quiet 
made  that  war  appear  logis 
gave  rise  to  the  dangerous 
the  United  States  would  have 
conducting    limited    wars 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
once   great   fleet    can    properly 
present  commitment  in  VieViai|i; 
100.000  troops,  the  South 
and  an  enlarged  7th  Fleet. 

If  military  operations  in  V 
lowed  to  expand  even  to  the 
Korean  war.  we  must  be  ready 
vere  and  lasting  strains  on  our 
foreign  relations.    For  we  do 
as  we  had  in  the  similar 
the  merchant  shipping  under 
carry  on  a  major  o\'erseas 

A  few  figures  are  sufficient  t< 
changed    situation.      In     1950, 
States   had    3.400   relatively 
^ips.     Half   of   these  were 
service,  carrying  our  domestic 
cent  of  our  foreign  trade,  plus 
aid  and  much  needed  coal  for 
day.  American  flag  merchantme  i 
only   9   percent    of   the   count 
trade.     In   1950,  U.S.  tankers 
in  53  percent  of  our  petroleum 
haul  only  5  percent  today. 

The  anomaly  is  that  the 
has    the   world's   largest 
Of   the  ships  that  compose  it, 
percent  are  now  20  years  old: 
and  unfit  for  military  operatic 
section   of  U.S.-flag  shipping 
of  health  is  the  subsidized 
posed  of  about  300  ships  buill 
War  II.     But  If  these  ships 
from    their   present   establishe  1 
military  purposes,  maritime 
eagerly  move  in  to  capture  this 
of   our   foreign    trade  still 
flag. 

It  was  the  Marshall  plan,  beginning  In 
1948,  that  revived  the  ancient  ( raft  of  ship- 
building in  Europe,  and  the  Korean  war 
proved  to  be  another  Marshall  plan,  in  this 
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regard,  for  Japan.  Shipbuilding  in  the 
United  States,  however,  was  not  correspond- 
ingly stimulated.  The  Suez  crisis,  too,  stim- 
ulated shipbuilding  but  little  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  the  average  age  of  the 
fleets  of  the  maritime  nations  is  around  10 
years.  Today,  only  5  percent  of  world  ship- 
building is  being  done  in  the  United  States. 

While  tlie  American  people  and  the  U.S. 
naval  profeGsion  allowed  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  to  decay,  world  seaborne  tr.ide  has 
bcpn  inrrcaslnp.  Since  1951  it  has  doubled; 
indeed,  the  movement  by  sea  of  petroleum — 
the  Ufeblood  of  modern  industrial  economy 
and  of  modern  war — has  tripled.  Mucli  is 
lieard  these  days  about  air  movement  of 
tioop?.  and  this  form  of  military  transport  is 
bou.nd  tc  increase.  But  the  giant  jet  aircraft 
that  will  do  this  warW  are  insatiable  con- 
sumers of  fuel,  which  must  be  tranrportcd 
overseas  to  their  ter.minals.  Airlift,  instead 
of  easing  the  shipping  problpm,  will  aug- 
ment it  in  the  area  where  we  are  most  vul- 
nerable, the  tanker  fieet. 

How  much  shipping  will  be  needed  for 
support  of  our  Vietnam  commitment?  I  sus- 
pect that  Pentagon  planners  do  not  know. 
In  view  of  the  successful  support  of  ihe 
Korean  war.  the  present  demands  appear 
easy  to  meet:  but  logistics  for  tlie  affluent 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  a  way  of  ballooning. 
The  tonnage  required  for  Korea  in  1952 
equaled  that  for  the  entire  Pacific  opera- 
tions of  the  last  year  of  World  War  II.  It  is 
not  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  tonnage 
required  for  Vietnam  will  reach  the  Koi"-an 
figure. 

To  support  500,000  men  in  Korea,  half  of 
them  Americans,  a  daily  supply  of  20  000  ions 
of  dry  cargo  and  125.000  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  (full  loads  for  two  standard  dry 
cargo  ships  and  one  tanker)  had  to  be  trans- 
ported across  6,000  miles  of  ocean.  For  t'Ms, 
350  ships  were  needed  in  the  trans-Pacific 
supply  line,  as  well  as  250  more  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific  for  troop  movements  and  support 
from  Japan. 

Where  are  ships  in  such  numbers  to  come 
from,  today?  Neither  our  mothball  nor  sub- 
sidized fleets  can  provide  them.  They  must 
therefore  come  from  the  same  source  that  is 
carrying  our  normal  seaborne  trade,  namely, 
foreign-flag  ships  of  the  traditional  maritime 
nations  and  the  American  owned  flag-of- 
convenience  fleet. 

To  envision  how  grave  this  military  pre- 
dicament Is.  the  lay  reader  may  imagine  the 
United  States  turnUig  over  responsibility  for 
ground,  naval,  or  air  defense  to  a  foreign 
country  without  even  protection  of  treaties 
or  compacts.  Because  we  have  to  depend  on 
chartered  foreign  shipping  to  support  our 
inilltary  operations,  we  have  lost  our  freedom 
of  action  to  control  and  use  the  seas  in  the 
cold  war.  Without  such  control,  we  have  no 
seapower,  despite  a  Navy  that  includes  a 
nuclear  carrier  and  Polaris  missile  sub- 
marines. 

Columnist  Raymond  Moley  (Newsweek, 
May  17,  p.  112)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  our  military  policy  in  southeast  Asia 
is  now  more  in  tune  with  geography  and 
reality,  we  are  nevertheless  still  not  using 
the  most  effective  tool  against  North  Viet- 
nam— a  blockade.  Any  small-scale  map  will 
reveal  that  the  only  way  for  sizable  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  reach  that  country  Is  by 
sea,  and  Moley  mentions  201  ships  entering 
Its  ports  in  1964.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason 
we  are  not  blockading  is  simply  the  likeli- 
hood of  protests  from  our  friends,  who  must 
make  their  living  from  the  sea  and  who  op- 
pose restrictions  of  any  sort  on  seaborne 
traffic.  The  open  reluctance  of  the  British 
to  Join  in  an  economic  blockade  of  Cuba 
should  be  fresh  in  American  minds. 

There  remains  to  us,  then,  the  American- 
owned  flag-of -convenience  fleet  (whose  bulk 
cargo  types  could  possibly  fill  our  petroleum 
needs  for  Vietnam,  though  not  our  dry  cargo 
needs).    A  Panamanian  or  Liberian  flag  fly- 


ing from  the  stern  of  a  giant  modern  tanker 
or  ore  carrier  is  a  common  sight  In  US.  ports. 
Chances  are  one  In  four  that  such  a  s.hip^ 
manned  by  a  foreign  crew,  is  American- 
owned.  Although  she  Is  a  contribution  to 
our  economy  that  k  not  costing  the  Amer- 
ican ta.xpaycr  one  dollar,  she  Is  not  le'^'„;:y 
a  U.S.  ve.ssel. 

In  the  cace  of  a  flag-of-convenience  siiip. 
a  citizen  of  one  state  uses  the  iiatio;i.':iiTy 
of  another  Itate  for  private  purposes.  Ti.e 
seas  are  free  for  all  to  use,  but  internatioial 
law  requires  that  a  ship,  like  a  person,  h.ve 
nationality.  Some  small  statps  cliOv!.<;c  to 
vise  their  rights  to  the  sea  to  gain  revc-.iue  bv 
allowing  shipowners  of  other  countries  to 
register  under  their  flag.  The  sliipowiicrs 
thereby  avoid  their  own  country's  restricii'.  e 
maritime  laws,  high  taxes,  and  l::bor  c^  ■=:-. 
Prime  users  of  the  flag  of  convenience  are 
American  oil,  steel,  and  aluminum  compiinie';. 
The  leral  expedient,  however,  is  not  popular 
with  traditional  maritime  countries  nor  witn 
US.  seafaring  unions. 

The  concern  of  Americans  generally  shc;i:d 
be  whether  the  availability  of  such  .-bips 
under  flags  of  convenience  Is  certain  in  .  r.y 
uatioaal  emergency.  Agreements  for  tit;;: 
return  to  the  U.S.  flag  have  been  made  v.iiii 
the  owuers,  though  only  tacitly  with  the 
countries  of  present  registry.  3_  virtue  of 
these  agreements,  the  Navy  Department  and 
Maritime  Administration  claim  they  have 
"effective  couirol"  over  these  ships,  but  there 
are  some  members  of  Congress  who  doubt 
this.  The  right  of  transfer  of  flag  between 
belligerent  and  neutral  has  never  been  de- 
finitely settled  in  international  law,  and  our 
relations  are  not  good  with  one  flag-of-con- 
venience  country,  Panama.  Our  need  for 
foreign  shipping  to  support  the  Vietn.im 
operation  covild  give  the  European  maritime 
countries  a  lever  for  checking  this  American 
practice. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  both  a  1  .rge 
submarine  force  and  a  growing  merchant 
marine,  which  in  a  decade  may  be  among  the 
world's  largest.  With  its  increased  Interet-t 
in  maritime  law,  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
heard  from  in  the  not  too  distant  future  on 
the  touchy  subject  of  the  flag  of  convenience. 

The  threat  to  our  commitment  in  Vietn;au 
portends  a  far  more  ominous  danger:  a  de- 
cline in  U.S.  seapower.  Unless  steps  are  soon 
taken  to  improve  our  alarming  maritime 
position,  the  United  States  might  well  be- 
come a  second-rate  or  third-rate  power  early 
in  the  21st  century.  For  a  historical  anal- 
ogy, we  need  only  remember  Spain  in  the 
17th  century  after  her  greatness  in  the  p"e- 
vious  one,  and  what  has  happened  to  Great 
Britain  In  little  more  than  a  generation. 

The  American  economy  now  devours  50 
percent  of  the  world's  raw  material.  Until 
World  War  II,  most  of  what  the  Nation  re- 
qiUred  was  found  within  our  own  borders, 
but  60  years  of  accelerating  economic  prog- 
ress and  two  world  wars  have  levied  a  severe 
drain  on  our  forests  and  minerals.  By  1980. 
the  United  States  may  be  one  of  the  world's 
poorest  nations  In  high-grade  ores.  Our 
country,  which  too  many  Americans  still 
think  of  as  a  rich  heartland,  is  in  fact  fast 
becoming  an  Industrial  Island,  depending 
increasingly  on  imports  from  overseas  and 
forced  to  compete  with  other  areas  demand- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  earth's  resources.    '^ 

Our  seaborne  trade  Is  made  up  of  two 
separate  and  unlike  segments:  importing  or 
raw  materials  and  exporting  of  processed 
goods.  The  import  segment  is  by  far  the 
more  important,  for  It  Is  part  of  our  basic 
Industries  and  eseential  to  our  economic  life. 
The  bulk-carrier  ships  that  bring  these  vital 
necessities  to  our  shores  are  almost  all  un- 
der foreign  flags.  The  hj-gest  and  most 
automated  ships  being  built  In  fweign  yards 
are  of  this  type,  but  a  bulk-ore  carrier  has 
not  been  built  In  a  U.S.  shipyard  In  20  years 
Our   laws   require   that   a  ship,   to  fly   the 
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.American  flag,  must  be  built  in  the  United 
States.   ■ 

American  sea  communications  are  vul- 
nerable in  another  area,  or  what  is  sMnetimes 
called  noncontiguous  shipping.  The  new 
State  of  Hawaii  is  overseas,  and  so  is  populous 
Puerto  Rico.  Alaska  Is  virtually  so.  These 
outlying  areas  are  just  as  much  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  Virginia  and  Iowa,  but  un- 
like the  latter  they  must  depend  on  overseas 
.shipments  for  their  necessities  of  life.  The 
sea  lines  to  them  are  expose^  not  only  to  the 
submarine  but  also  to  the  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous long-range  Jet-powered,  rocket- 
armed,  land-based  aircraft.  ShoiUd  the  sea 
lines  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  be  cut,  those 
islands  would  be  on  short  rations  within  a 
month. 

.\merlcans  are  not  a  sea-minded  people, 
and  these  facts  of  life  do  not  disturb  tUem. 
When  we  think  of  our  merchant  marine  at 
all,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  its 
apparently  insoluble  troubles.  Our  national 
character  has  not  been  formed  by  the  sea 
around  us,  and  so  we  do  not  know  what  it 
offers,  what  It  can  deny,  what  must  be  forced 
from  it.  Even  our  statesmen  give  evidence 
of  not  comprehending  seapower  and  the 
Nation's  need  for  It,  and  the  U.S.  naval  pro- 
fession has  not  tried  very  hard  tchmi-ke  it 
understandable.  "^ 

.'V  shipping  crisis  over  Vietnam  would  be 
a  blessing  In  disguise;  for  only  a  near  dis- 
aster will  expose  and  dramatize  this  Achilles' 
heel  of  American  greatness,  and  awaken  the 
American  people  to  the  imminent  peril  that 
want  of  a  fourth  arm  of  defense  poses  to  their 
national  security  and  way  of  life.  A  sen- 
sational disclosure  of  our  Inability  to  con- 
duct military  operations  in  southeast  Asia 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  ships  may  goad 
Congress  into  action. 


NO    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    OCEAN 
TRANSPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  ocean  transport. 
These  are  not  my  words  but  are  taken 
from  a  most  significant  article  by  Col- 
umnist Raymond  Moley  in  the  August  23 
issue  of  Newsweek. 

■ntled  "The  Withered  Arm— 1."  Mr. 
Moley's  column  calls  attention  to  our 
weak  and  deteriorating  merchant  ma- 
rine and  in  particular  to  our  aging  and 
obsolescent  mothball  fleet  from  which 
we  must  now  draw  ships  to  support  our 
fighting  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Moley  also  cites  factors  responsible 
for  or  which  have  contributed  to  the 
neglect  of  what  we  have,  in  time  past, 
proudly  referred  to  as  our  "fpurth  arm 
of  defense." 

Conimittees  of  the  Congress,  including 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  have  fre- 
quently sounded  warnings  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Moley  in  Newsweek.  But  commit- 
tee reports  have  limited  circulation  and 
all  too  frequently  are  quickly  forgotten. 

Newsweek,  with  its  immense  circula- 
tion, and  Mr.  Moley,  with  his  perceptive 
analysis  of  strength  and  weaknesses  on 
the  high  seas,  are  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  to  wide  public  attention  a  situ- 
ation that  is  not  only  a  national  disgrace 
but  which  may.  unless  soon  corrected, 
result  in  tragic  acceleration  of  losses  both 
in  lives  and  material  vitally  needed  for 
the  conflict  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Moley  titled  "The  Withered  Arm— 1,"  as 
published  in  the  August  23,  1965,  issue  of 
Newsweek,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   WrrHEKED   Arm — I 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

"We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men, 
we've  got  the  money  too."  This  jingle  In  the 
music  halls  touched  off  mad  cheering  and 
stomping  from  belligerent  Britons  In  1878. 
And  the  word  "jingo"  has  condemned  pre- 
paredness ever  since. 

We  Americans  have,  as  President  Johnson 
told  us,  a  war  on  our  hands.  What  have  we 
got? 

Plenty  of  money.  The  stuff  can  be  wheeled 
out  of  the  banks  in  truckloads.  We  have  a 
sizable  Army  and  Marine  Force  and  large  re- 
serves of  men.  We  have  an  incomparable 
Air  Force.  We  have  an  overabundance  of 
missile  strength  and  a  most  sophisticated 
weapon  mix.  Our  Navy  has  nuclear  energy, 
and  its  units  are  on  station  around  the 
globe. 

But  when  the  British  spoke  of  ships,  they 
meant  more  than  the  Royal  Navy.  There 
were  also  the  ships  to  supply  their  armies. 
Here  we  are  deficient.  This  is  our  withered 
"fourth  arm  of  defense." 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division  has  been  or- 
dered to  Vietnam.  It  must  go  by  sea.  Its 
thousands  of  trucks.  Its  heavy  guns,  its  shoes 
and  socks  and  pots  and  pans,  400  helicopters 
and  15,000  men — all  will  be  shipped  by  the 
hard-working  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service.  But  MSTS  has  only  a  small  fleet, 
mainly  of  a  specialized  nature,  and  must 
rely  for  support  on  a  civilian  merchant  ma- 
rine. MSTS  has  an  emergency  role  to  play. 
After  that,  it  must  maintain  the  flow  of 
supplies  by  sea,  not  only  to  Vietnam  but  to 
our  military  services  all  over  the  world. 
Tliose  supplies  must  come  in  the  holds  and 
on  the  decks  of  those  plodding  beasts  of 
burden,  the  cargo  ships. 

DECADES     OF     NEGLECT 

Since  World  War  II  this  country  has  built 
only  a  harborful  of  general  cargo  ships.  No 
other  Industrialized  nation  can  claim  so 
little.  And  so  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  will 
go  to  Vietnam  In  a  traveling  exhibit  of  the 
desiccated  result  of  decades  of  Cabinet-level 
ignorance  and  neglect. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  ocean  transport. 
During  the  Dominican  crisis  the  Military  Air 
TrsHisport  Service  carried  out  the  biggest  air- 
lift in  history.  But  this  taxed  It  to  the 
utmost.  Even  In  the  spectacular  big  lift  of 
troops  to  Europe  in  1963,  the  men  went  by 
air  with  light  equipment;  the  heavier  stuff, 
such  as  12,000  vehicles,  went  ahead  by  sea. 

Talk  about  "hawks"  and  "doves"  Is  simply 
silly  unless  we  consider  sh'lpping  require- 
ments. We  cannot  sustain  power  unless  we 
have  the  means  of  supply.*  And  we  cannot 
negotiate  away  our  nuclear  strength  unless 
we  have  the  transport  for  nonnuclear  wars. 

THE  VANISHING  FLEET 

In  large  part  today's  weakness  Is  due  to 
varying  policies  which  our  Government  has 
followed  since  World  War  II.  There  was  at 
flrst  the  nuclear  hypnosis.  The  next  war,  we 
were  told,  would  be  over  In  days,  even  hotirs. 
Surely;  no  slow  transport  would  be  needed, 
for  cities  and  nations  would  be  blotted  out 
overnight.  Besides,  we  still  had  a  vast 
merchant  fleet  built  with  great  wartime  effi- 
ciency and  at  Incredible  cost.  Some  of  those 
ships  were  sold  to  domestic  companies  and 
some  abroad.  The  rest  were  stashed  away  In 
quiet  waters.  All  too  soon,  they  were  needed 
again  In  the  Korean  conflict,  and  825  came 
out  of  the  Government  reserve.  In  the  Suez 
crisis,  more  than  200,  older  and  wearier,  came 
out  of  the  mothballs  to  serve  again.  The 
subsidized  replacement  program  was  ne- 
glected by  defense  planners  bemused  by  the 
atom.      Congresses    festooned    the    Industry 


with  restrictions  along  with  special  privileges, 
dimly  hopeful  that  obsolecence  is  another 
name  for  productivity.  The  unsubsidized 
dry-cargo  services  could  not  replace  theii- 
ships. 

When  the  concept  of  limited  wars  dawned 
on  our  planners,  they  made  no  move  to  halt 
the  erosion  of  the  "fourth  arm  of  defense." 
So  once  more  old  Victory  ships  are  moving 
from  their  anchorages. 

By  now,  the  reserve  fleet,  like  the  active 
naerchant  marine.  Is  smaller.  Hundreds  of  its 
units  have  been  marked  for  scrap.  Others 
are  still  seaworthy.  But  they  are  slow  and 
they  lack  gear  for  rapid  handling  of  cargo. 
MSTS  has  these  ancient  warhorses  to  cownt 
on,  along  with  a  few  modern  ships  and  the 
commercial  leftovers  of  World  War  II.  Amer- 
ican know-how  is  shackled  by  have  not. 


INTERPRETATIONS     OF     NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS   ACT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee  I 
have  been  very  conceiTied  with  the  recent 
intei-pretations  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

I  wi^  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
recent  rulings  of  the  Board.  Along  with 
others  I  believe  the  effect  of  these  de- 
cisions is  to  rewrite  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  even  to  rewrite  a  part 
of  this  Nation's  Constitution. 

The  Bernel  Foam  and  later  cases  have 
overturned  existing  doctrine  by  imposing 
upon  employers  the  duty  to  bargain  with 
unions,  despite  the  fact  that  the  unions 
in  question  had  won  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  ballots  in  a  Board  election.  In 
each  case,  the  rationale  of  the  Board 
was  that  the  union,  prior  to  filing  its 
representation  position,  had  in  its  posses- 
sion union  membership  application  cards 
from  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit.  More  and  more, 
the  Board  is  disposed  to  accept  "the  card 
check"  as  sufiBcient  basis  to  impose  a. 
bargaining  obligation,  despite  the  com- 
mon knowledge  by  persons  familiar  with 
industrial  relations  that  signatures  on 
such  cards  frequently  do  not  represent 
the  true  desires  of  the  signer  concern- 
ing belonging  to  a  union. 

The  Fibreboard  and  Town  &  Country 
cases  establish  a  new  and  revolutionary 
doctrine  requiring  employers  to  bargain 
about  any  management  decision  which 
will  have  an  effect  on  employees,  prior 
to  the  reaching  of  that  decision.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  this  decision,  but 
in  such  a  narrow  way  that  the  Board 
has  since  retreated  part  way  on  this 
broad  doctrine. 

The  Board  has  nurtured  a  totalitarian 
concept  of  labor  unions  by  allowing  the 
UAW  to  impose  discipline  in  the  form  of 
severe  fines  against  union  members  who, 
in  their  efforts  to  be  loyal  and  productive 
employees,  contravened  so-called  un:on 
membership  rules.  In  the  Wisconsin 
Moiors  case,  the  UAW  fined  members  for 
exceeding  union-imposed  production 
quotas  on  their  jobs.  In  the  AUis- 
Chalmers  case,  the  UAW  fined  its  mem- 
bers who  crossed  picket  lines  during 
strikes.  The  Board  approved  both  ac- 
tions despite  their  coercive  effect  on  em- 
ployees in  exercising  the  rights  granted 
to  them  in  section  7  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 
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In  the  Darlington  Manuf  adturing 
the  Board  held  that  a  compfiny 
have  the  right  to  go  out  of 
avoid  unionization.    The  Supreme 
in  a  unanimous  decision  ovei  turned 
ruling  and  held  that  an  empli  »yer 
absolute   right   to  terminate 
business  for  any  reason 

In   the  American  Shipbu 
the  Board  ruled  the  companfcr 
use  a  lockout  as  an  econoifilc 
against   the   demands  of  a 
overturning  the  NLRB  decision 
preme  Court  said : 

We  think   that   the   Board 
functions  too  expansively  when 
eral  authority  to  define  national 
by  balancing  the  competing 
and  management. 
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In  the  General  Electric 
most  disturbing  evidences  of 
yet  attempted  by  the  Board, 
know,  the  General  Electric  C(  i 
employer  in  my  State,  Arizor  a 
interest  here  far  transcend! 

The  Board's  split  decision 
grew  out  of  the  company's  1 
tions  with  the  Internations  1 
Electrical   Workers— lUE 
ruled  that  GE  bargained  unfair 
the  fact  that  a  contract  was 
tween  the   parties   which 
ployees   several   millions   of 
added   pay   and   benefits, 
based  its  decision  on  GEs 
of   conduct."     It   determine^ 
"totality"  o^the  company's 
fore  and  during  negotiations 
requirements.      The    ruling 
main  issues: 

First,   whether   the 
approach    to    bargaining 
failure  to  bargain  in  good  faith 

Second,   whether 
munication  of  a  company 
ing  negotiations   also  contr 
failure  to  bargain  in  good  faith 

Under  the  first  issue,  the 
takes  to  rule  on  the 
gaining,  despite  the  fact 
leaves  this  to   the  parties 
decide. 

Under   the   second   issue 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  the 
ment  to  the  Constitution, 
says  that  employers  may 
with  their  employees  during 
periods  at  their  own  peril, 
of  the  decision  does  not 
ployer  from  speaking  at  all. 
because  it  cannot.    Outright 
of  free  speech  by  an  employ ( 
course,  fly  directly  in  the 
stitution  and  section  8^0  of 
Labor  Relations  Act.    What 
does  is  to  censor  rather  than 

The  Board's  decision 
communications  which  seek 
employees  of  the  validity 
positions  on  bargaining  issu^ 
try  to  create  a  favorable  imag  > 
ployer  In  the  eyes  of  his 
which  criticize  union  oflScial;; 

The  Board's  decision  seems 
in  part  on  the  assumption 
Electric,  by  virtue  of  its  1960 
tions  with  employees,  somehojiv 
self  into  a  position  where 
deviate   significantly   from 
offer.    I  believe  that  this 
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surd:  If  what  a  man  says  he  believes 
should  be  done  at  a  given  point  in  time 
locks  him  into  a  position  where  he  can- 
not subsequently  change,  then  all  com- 
munication is 'pregnant  with  danger. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  a  com- 
pany's efforts  to  avoid  the  danger  of  such 
a  charge  would  lead  it  to  refrain  from 
communicating  to  employees  on  its 
competitive  situation,  profits,  produc- 
tivity, automation,  employee  benefits, 
and  other  business-related  information. 

Yet  there  was  never  a  time  in  Ameri- 
can history  when  employees  need  to 
know  more  about  the  problems  and 
progress  of  the  business  which  provides 
them  their  livelihood,  if  they  are  to  help 
their  companies  succeed  and  maintain 
employment  in  the  face  of  intensifying 
foreign  and  domestic  competition. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  us  in  public 
life  are  seeking  to  improve  the  climate 
in  which  business  can  operate,  we  find 
one  agency  of  the  Government  making 
rulings  whose  effects  will  be  to  hamper 
economic  growth. 

Many  questions  will  be  raised  in  the 
wake  of  the  precedent-shattering  NLRB 
decisions.    For  example : 

How  can  management  satisfactorily 
discharge  its  decisionmaking  respons- 
sibilities  in  the  light  of  the  Board's  new 
interpretations  of  the  law? 

Will  some  union  officials  increasingly 
use  the  license  for  totalitarian  control 
over  members  granted  them  in  the  rul- 
ings? 

Is  the  NLRB  now  seeking  to  inject  It- 
self into  the  decisions  reached  at  the 
bargaining  table,  so  seemingly  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  Congress,  as  expressed 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act? 

What  might  be  the  Impact  on  the  en- 
tire process  of  collective  bargaining? 

If  management  cannot  communicate 
freely  with  employees  in  the  area  of  em- 
ployer-employee relations,  what  will  be 
the  next  step? 

The  NLRB  seems  to  be  going  through 
a  phase  in  which  it  is  reverting  to  the 
practices  of  the  1930's  when,  under  the 
Wagner  Act,  Government  policy  was  de- 
voted to  the  nurturing  of  what  was  then 
a  struggling  union  movement.  But  now 
unions  have  come  of  age,  and  the  NLRB 
has  fallen  out  of  phase  with  the  times 
in  seeking  to  promote  the  special  inter- 
ests of  imion  oflBcials.  regardless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  union  members  and  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  effect  of  this  trend  seems  to  me  to 
be  toward  trying  to  protect  union  officials 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
tactics.  The  aim  would  seem  to  be  more 
and  more  that  of  Increasing  the  power 
of  union  officios  over  their  members, 
making  the  imurn  oflScials  the  masters 
rather  than  the  servants  of  the  em- 
ployees they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
To  attain  this  end,  the  rights  of  the 
union  members  to  know  what  is  going 
on  would  be  limited  to  only  what  the 
union  ofBcials  want  to  tell  them. 

If  the  trend  in  recent  NLRB  decisions 
continues,  the  impact  would  be  on  every 
employer  in  this  land  who  might  then 
find  it  necessary  to  walk  through  an  un- 
charted mine  field  in  imion  negotiations. 

Even  before  the  Board's  GE  ruling,  the 
tenor  of  its  recent  decisions  had  gen- 


erated understandable  sounds  of  alarm. 
And  now  the  far-reaching  implications 
of  the  General  Electric  decision  for  the 
future  of  free  collective  bargaining  and 
the  rights  of  free  speech  have  given  rise 
to  a  chorus  of  dismay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  recent 
speeches — by  General  Electric  Vice  Pres- 
ident Virgil  B.  Day  and  by  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  Francis  A.  O'Con- 
nell,  Jr.,  for  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp. — which  attest  to  the  concern 
caused  by  the  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Washington  Post, 
on  December  26,  1964,  summed  up  the 
alarm  felt  by  most  writers  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  says  in  part: 

There  was  a  time  when  college  profes-^ors 
would  pridefuUy  point  to  the  Independent 
regulatory  commission  as  a  great  Americin 
contribution  to  the  aft  of  government.  But 
for  the  past  25  years  the  faith  that  once 
resided  In  the  efficiency  of  these  quasl-jiidi- 
clal  bodies  has  given  way  to  disenchantment. 
A  case  In  point  Is  the  (GE-IUE)  decision  of 
the  NLRB. 

So  long  as  the  GE  decision  is  permitted  to 
stand,  labor  relations  will  be  enveloped  in  a 
thickening  cloud  of  uncertainty.  Hopefully, 
the  court  of  appeals,  recognizing  the  vjpla- 
tlon  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  threat  to 
free  speech,  will  strike  It  down  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Exhibit  1 
Collective  Bargaining  and  the  "Suffocating 

Blanket" 
(By   Virgil   B.   Day.   vice   president,   General 

Electric    Co.,    delivered    before    the    12th 

Annual  Industrial  Relations  Conference  of 

the     Electronic     Industries     Association, 

Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  April  14,  1965) 

Gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
chance  to  Join  the  Electronic  Industries 
Association  here  today.  This  occasion  is  a 
highly  appropriate  time  to  explore  some 
major  challenges  before  the  Industrial  rela- 
tions profession  In  general  and  those  of  us 
who  are  associated  with  electronic  Industries 
in  particular.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
urgency  of  this  need  for  America  in  a  newly 
competitive  world. 

Being  here  in  Phoenix,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  some  of  my  associates  at  General  Elec- 
trlc's  highly  advanced  computer  manufac- 
turing facilities  here.  Believe  me,  my  asso- 
ciates In  this  field  certainly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  "worldwide  competi- 
tive explosion,"  and  are  working  hard  at 
making  new  Jobs  for  many  people  by  con- 
fronting competitive  realities  no  mattM  how 
d'emandlng  they  may  be. 

Intensified  worldwide  competition  now  im- 
poses more  exacting  standards  of  productiv- 
ity and  Job  performance  than  ever  before. 
To  avoid  the  grim  necessity  of  exporting  jobE. 
we  managers  must  help  all  our  people  to  see 
the  importance  of  productivity  and  of  stay- 
ing competitive.  In  this  broader  framework 
of  today's  increasingly  competitive  business 
arena,  business'  concern  with  people  be- 
comes all  the  more  essential. 

So  it  Is  no  paradox  that  in  an  age  of  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  technology  the  fore- 
most problems  confronting  business  are  not 
the  technological  ones,  but  concern  the  basic 
human  relationships  of  the  business. 

The  challenge  of  indtistiial  relations,  or, 
more  broadly,  of  manpower  utilization,  is 
not  Just  business'  problem.  It  is  the  central 
economic  challenge  before  the  Nation  today, 
and  underlies  most  of  its  political  Issues  as 
well.  Whether  we  speak  of  automation,  of 
economic  growth,  of  unemployment,  even  of 


the  economic  aspect  of  civil  rights,  and  even 
of  such  seemingly  divergent  issues  as  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency — in  all  these  Issues, 
the  underlying  challenge  Is  manpower  utlll- 
z.ition,  the  challenge  of  finding  productive 
and  fruitful  roles  for  people  in  an  expanding 
and  changing  economy,  "the  economics  of 
people,"  if  you  will.  We  in  the  employee  rela- 
tions side  of  our  companies  thus  have  an  un- 
rivaled opportunity  to  make  a  contribution 
where  it  affects  people  most  importantly.  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  with  this  op- 
portunity goes  an  unavoidable  responsibility 
to  t-ike  initiatives  in  finding  fruitful  answers 
to  such  people  problems  as  jobs,  pay,  eco- 
nomic security,  and  the  nonmaterial  satisfac- 
tions they  look  for  in  their  Jobs. 

However,  what  I  cm  going  to  suggest  today 
is  that  now,  at  a  time  when  the  challenges 
before  industrial  relations  demand  vigorous 
and  innovative  work  from  management, 
some  recent  policy  trends  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  have  raised  serious 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  progress.  Before  this 
knowledgeable  group,  I  need  only  read  off 
the  titles  of  some  well-known  cases — Fibre- 
board.  Fafnir  Bearing,  Wisconsin  Motors, 
General  Electric. 

Cases  like  these  have  prompted  one  experi- 
enced, labor  relations  lawyer  to  question 
whether  true  collective  bargaining  can  sur- 
vive what  he  calls  "the  suffocating  blanket 
«  •  •  the  Board  is  throwing  over  the  eilec- 
tive  carrying  out  of  managerial  respon- 
glbility."  This  phrase  Is  extremely  well  cho- 
sen, for  while  the  significance  of  this  trend 
in  labor  policy  is  to  be  found  primarily  in 
the  abridging  of  management  rights  essential 
to  competitive  survival,  a  parallel  significance 
is  that  these  decisions  would  place  a  strait- 
jacket  on  innovative  efforts  at  a  time  when  a 
changing  world  requires  a  maximum  flexibil- 
liy  and  freedom  for  all  parties  to  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

I  would  not  presume  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  Issues  which  the  Board's  decisions 
have  raised  In  recent  years,  and  I  am  sure 
others  here  would  be  more  competent  than  I 
to  comment  on  many  of  the  cases.  But  your 
conference  committee  thought  there  might 
be  some  Interest  here  In  my  comments  on 
the  case  Involvlni?  General  Electric  and,  even 
more,  the  broad  Implications  of  that  case  for 
collective  bargaining  and  Industrial  relations 
work  in  general. 

First,  let  me  sketch  briefly  how  General 
Electric  approaches  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining.  This  approach  has  evolved  In 
the  light  of  our  particular  circumstances 
which  are  perhaps  unique,  such  as  the  fact 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  highly  diversified 
spectrum  of  businesses  and  are  bargaining 
with  over  100  unions  representing  many  of 
.  our  employees.  Our  approach  may  or  may 
not  :je  applicable  elsewhere,  but  we  have 
foui  d  it  constructive  In  our  situation. 

To  the  extent  that  our  approach  Is  novel, 
it  is  that  we  disavow  the  common  practice  In 
which  a  union  starts  with  demands  for  con- 
cessions far  greater  than  It  expects  to  re- 
ceive, and  a  management  starts  with  an  offer 
much  lower  than  that  which  It  eventually 
expects  to  give.  The  result  of  the  conven- 
tional dickering  approach  is  that  agreement 
Is  seldom  based  on  facts.  Instead,  It  Is  based 
on  the  skill  of  the  negotiators  or  brute  eco- 
nomic power.  More  Important,  employee 
opinion  is  aroused  over  falsely  exaggerated 
demands  and  falsely  negative  counter- 
proposals. With  both  sides  taking  artificial 
positions,  they  can  easily  trap  themselves 
into  an  unwanted  strike  that  is  costly  to  all 
concerned. 

In  following  our  approach.  General  Elec- 
tric exhaustively  researches  and  studies  on  a 
continuing  basis  ail  the  available  facts  of  the 
issues  involved.  We  try  to  listen,  year- 
around,  to  union  officials  and  to  our  em- 
ployees. We  pay  careful  attention  to  all  the 
demands  brought  In  by  the  union  represent- 
atives with  which  we  bargain   and   solicit 


their  help  In  getting  all  the  pertinent  Infor- 
mation that  bears  on  our  situation  during 
contract  negotiations.  Finally,  after  weeks 
of  discussion  across  the  bargaining  table, 
obtaining  all  of  the  thoughts  we  can  from 
union  representatives,  and  carefully  con- 
sidering their  proposals,  we  make  a  fair  and 
firm  offer. 

This  lengthy  procedure.  Incidentally,  Is  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  common  misrepresen- 
tation which  portrays  us  as  starting  negotia- 
tions with  a  proposal,  which  we  then  alleged- 
ly refuse  to  alter.  We  do  modify  and  have 
made  various  concessions  on  our  offers  or 
have  recast  our  offers  in  the  light  of  discus- 
sion with  the  union  or  new  information  a 
union  may  provide — but  not  Just  to  "prove" 
that  we  are  bacgainlng.  In  our  Initial  offers, 
there  is  nothing  held  back  for  dramatic  last- 
minute  concessions. 

We  believe  that  management  should  ap- 
proach bargaining  with  an  open  mind — but 
that  its  mind  need  not  be  so  open  as  to  be 
vacant. 

In  1963  negotiations,  a  constructive  adap- 
tation of  our  approach  was  the  advance  use 
of  specialized  committees  of  management 
and  union  negotiators  to  examine.  In  depth, 
particular  aspects  of  the  contract.  (Al- 
though this  technique  was  hailed  as  a  useful 
bargaining  tool  and  despite  reaching  a  three- 
year  contract,  the  IDE  filed  its  customary 
unfair  labor  practices  charges  again  in  1963 — 
on  which  the  Board  has  not  as  yet  acted.) 

Throughout  negotiations,  we  also  engage 
In  full  and  open  effort  to  keep  employees 
truthfully  Informed.  We  believe  that  em- 
ployees have  the  right  to  know  where  the 
company  stands  on  controversial  Issues  be- 
tween their  management  and  their  "union — 
and  that  they  have  the  right  to  hear  it  from 
their  company  as  well  as  from  their  union. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board's  split 
decision  In  the  General  Electric  case  grew 
out  of  our  1960  negotiations.  The  Board 
majority's  finding  against  Gene/al  Electrlc's 
approach  raised  two  Issues  which  I  think 
may  be  of  some  general  interest  here  today: 

First,  whether  General  Electrlc's  presenta- 
tion of  a  "fair  and  firm  offer"  and  Its  asso- 
ciated techniques  constitute  a  failure  to 
bargain  In  good  faith. 

Second,  whether  conscientious  communi- 
cation of  a  company  viewpoint  during  nego- 
tiations also  contributes  to  a  failure  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith. 

I  would  offer  some  comments  on  these 
two  points,  because  I  think  they  are  of  criti- 
cal significance  to  collective  bargaining  as  a 
whole — to  each  of  you — not  Just  one  com- 
pany, but  the  very  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

On  the  first  Issue,  the  Board  majority 
claims  General  Electrlc's  bargaining  ap- 
proach "devitalizes  negotiations  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  robs  them  of  their  com- 
monly accepted  meaning."  The  Board  has 
much  to  say  about  this  approach  and  con- 
cludes that  what  we  call  a  fair  and  firm  offer 
was  In  fact  ah  "Intransigent"  position,  from 
which  we  had  no  intention  of  yielding. 

Several  points  must  be  made  here. 

As  I  have  emphasized,  we  do  not  enter  ne- 
gotiations with  a  firm  and  inflexible  proposal 
which  we  then  hold  unyieldingly.  We  en- 
gage In  weeks  of  discussion  before  we  come 
up  with  our  proposal.  Then,  at  the  bargain- 
ing table,  we  do  make  concessions.  The  dis- 
senting Board  member,  Boyd  Leedom,  noted : 

"The  respondent's  Initial  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  its  offer  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  appreciably,  if  any,  more  Intransigent 
than  that  of  a  union  representative  present- 
ing its  proposed  changes.  It  is  clear  that  as 
negotiations  proceeded  the  union  backed 
down  considerably  and  the  company  acqui- 
esced Jn  a  number  of  changes  from  Its  orig- 
inal proposals." 

So  one  point  is  that  we  are  not  as  Inflex- 
ible or  Intransigent  as  the  Board  majority 
Implies. 


But  another  point,  and  one  with  far  wider 
significance,  relates  to  the  fact  that,  while 
we  do  modify  proposals,  we  do  so  only 
if  we  are  honestly  persuaded  that  the  facts 
merit  such  modifications. 

Nothing  Is  held  back  for  the  ritual  of  dra- 
matic concessions  later;  or  to  react  to  strike 
threats:  or  Just  to  "prove"  that  the  Union 
dragged  this  or  that  concession  out  of  us, 
which  we  would  not  have  given  voluntarily. 
This  point  Is  significant  because  the 
Board's  majority  seems  to  be  questioning  the 
right  of  an  employer  to  put  Into  its  own 
offer  everything  which  it  believes  should  be 
there  and  which  may  In  fact  end  up  InHlie 
final   agreement. 

The  Board  does  not  say  expressly  that  titc 
employer  should  dehberately  hold  some- 
thing back:  or  that  he  should  modify  an 
offer  even  if  he  is  not  covinced  that  such 
modification  Is  merited.  To  state  these 
explicitly  as  legal  requirements  of  "good 
faith"  bargaining  would  be  absurd. 

But  clearly  the  Board  Is  uncomfortable 
with  an  employer  initiative  of  the  type  Gen- 
eral Electric  showed  and  believes  that  wa 
should  have  given  the  union  a  somehow 
larger  role  in  shaping  and  changing  our  pro- 
posal. But  how  much  larger  a  role?  And  how 
"assign"  it?  The  realities  of  collective 
b'argainlng  are  that  each  party  defines  its 
own  role,  rather  than  having  that  role 
assigned  to  it  by  the  other  party.  We  enr.er 
a  very  ambiguous  area  If  we  attempt  to 
evaluate  whether  each  party's  role  is  large 
enough  but  not  too  large. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  only 
2  weeks  ago,  as  it  tias  before,  warned  the 
NLRB  against  injecting  Itself  Into  the 
detailed  evaluation  of  the  relative  strength 
of  bargaining  parties.  The  Court's  exact 
language  goes  as  follows: 

••>  •  >  •yye  think  that  the  Board  construes 
its  functions  too  expansively  when  it  claims 
general  authority  to  define  national  4abor 
policy  by  balancing  the  competing  interests 
of  labor  and  management.   •    *    •" 

(The  law's  provisions)  "do»  not  give  the 
Board  a  general  authority  to  assess  the  rela- 
tive economic  power  of  the  adversaries  in  the 
bargaining  process  and  to  deny  weapons  to 
one  party  or  the  other  because  of  its  assess- 
ment of  that  party's  bargaining  power" 
(American  Shipbuilding  Company  v.  NLRB). 

After  all.  what  Is  the  objective  here — to 
make  one  or  the  other  party  look  good  po- 
litically? Or  to  achieve  good,  sound  con- 
tracts, beneficial  to  employees?  We  feel  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  given  a  clear  answer 
in  this  recent  case  Just  cited. 

But  apparently,  sound  results  for  em- 
ployees are  not  always  the  most  Important 
objective  In  the  eyes  of  some.  The  lUEs 
lawyer  has  even  stated,  during  the  NLRB 
hearing: 

"Now  It  isn't  a  question  of_what  goes  Into 
the  contract  that  determines  whether  the 
bargaining  Is  In  good  faith.  •  •  •  A  contract 
which  gave  benefits  half  the  amoi^nt  that 
GE  g&ve  might  well  have  been  a  contract  ne- 
gotiated In  good  faith.  If  It  followed  the 
course,  the  structure  of  negotiations  as  I 
think  the  law  requires." 

Apparently,  under  this  theory,  it  is  not 
what  you  give,  it's  how  you  give  it.  This  is 
surely  an  elevation  of  form  over  substance, 
of  process  over  results,  of  play-acting  over 
sound  collective  bargaining. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  collective  bargain- 
ing supposed  to  be?  la  it  a  great  big  poker 
game,  played  according  to  a  traditional  old- 
movle  script  in  which  the  villain  (manage- 
ment) is  ultimately  cleaned  out  by  the  hero 
(union)  on  behalf  of  the  simple  but  helpless 
townfolk  (employees)  who  would  otherwise 
be  under  the  villain's  malignant  control? 
Or  is  collective  bargaining  supposed  to  be  a 
useful,  nutture  process  whereby  Improved 
contracts  can  be  negotiated  in  a  modern 
btislnees  world? 
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I  submit   that  In  the  cont  xt 
competitive    realities,    collect!  e 
is  too  important  to  be  conducted 
gling  (or  haggling's  sake 
have  been  a  tolerable  procedu; 
postwar    years    when 
agreements  might  be  absorbed 
eral  wage-price  spiral  then 
economy.    But  to  keep  Amerida 
today,  we  all  must  be  prepared 
a  more  realistic  basis.    This  i; 
us,  I  believe,  not  only  by  our 
directors,  but  by  our  Governn 
opinion,  and  by  our  own  empl^iy 
derstand  that  their  jobs  are 

The  second  Issue  of  broad 
this  NLRB  ruling  concerns  th 
question  of  an  employer's  right 
blllty  to  communicate  fully 
all   employees,  including  un 

On  this  critical  point,  we  h 
Impressed  with  the  editorial  rea  : 
Nation's  press.    This  reaction  \fas 
perceptive,  and  almost  unani 
not  only  from  traditionally 
papers,   but   cut   across   the 
spectrum,    among    newspaper  i 
columnists,  and,   in   fact,  all 
cerned  with  the  communlcatic^ 
tlon  to  the  public. 
*    I    understand    that    the 
spokesman    for   the   lUE   uni 
of    the    union    official    press 
shown  some  sensitivity  on  t 
the  ruling  on  this  question  of 
munication.    The  decision,  t 
not  "either."  "anyway"  prohib 
employers  can  still  communic 
ruling,  so  long  as  they  do  not  i 
union  or  its  position.    In  fact 
president    expressed    the 
newspaper    editorial    writers 
read  the  NLRB's  report,  which 
pot  prohibit  employer  commur 

Maybe  the  best  way  to  reexar  i 
tion  is  to  go  to  the  language 
itself.    A  key  passage  reads  as 

"It  is  inconsistent  with  this 
good  faith  bargaining)    for  ai 
mount  a  campaign,  as 
before  and  during  negotiation 
pose    of    disparaging    and 
statutory   representative   in   t 
employee  constituents,  to  see 
the  employees  to  exert  pressur( 
sentative  to  submit  to  the 
ployer  and  to  create  the  impn 
employer  rather  than  the  unit)n 
protector  of  the  employees 

It  is  true  that  this  language 
hibit  an  employer  from  spea 
does  not  because  it  cannot, 
bibition  of  free  speech  by  an 
of  course,  fly  directly  In  the 
and  of  everyone's  sense  of 

What  this  ruling  does  is  to 
than  prohibit.     In  plain 
guage     censors     employer 
which  criticize  union  officials; 
suade  employees  of  the  validi 
positions    on    bargaining 
seek  to  create  a  favorable 
ployer  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 

The    one-sided    impact    of 
rxiles  is  clear: 

1.  While  the  Board  would 
communication  which  it 
paraging   or    discrediting' 
union's  communication  durin  f 
prior   negotiations   repeatedly 
management  as  "greedy,"  ' 
rogant,"  "ruthless."    In  all 
trying  to  disparage  or  discredit 

2.  In  otir  communications 
gotiations,     we    reported     th( 
views  of  the  top  union  ofiBci  il 
not   find    that   General   Electfic 
'scribed  his  views  or  conduct, 
of  the  Board's  ruling  that  a 
protected  against  "disparagement 
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fis  that  if  a  union  official  acts  badly  or  In- 
temperately  or  unwisely,  the  company  must 
keep  silent  on  this  subject  in  communicating 
with  its  employees  lest  the  union  be  illegally 
"discredited." 

3.  Although  the  employer  may  not  seek 
to  persuade  employees  as  to  the  merits  of  his 
counterproposals,  the  union  continuously 
trumpeted  to  employees  the  merits  of  its 
proposals.  For  example,  when  the  union 
presented  its  "demands"  to  the  company,  its 
president  staged  an  elaborate  closed-circuit 
TV  press  conference  to  all  major  GE-XUE 
cities.  The  manager  of  employee  communi- 
cations in  General  Electric  has  since  com- 
plained because  he  didn't  have  the  bxidget 
to  use  this  medium. 

4.  As  to  the  vague  interdiction  against 
seeking,  to  create  the  lmpres.=^ion  that  tiie 
employer,  ratiier  than  the  union.  Is  the  "true 
protector  of  employee  interests,"  little  can 
or  need  be  said.  Every  employer  worth  his 
salt  thinks  he  is,  and  every  sincere  union 
tiilnks  it  is,  sincerely  and  effectively  at- 
tempting to  promote  the  employees'  inter- 
ests. The  debate  is  Inevitable  and  proper — 
and  inevitably  and  properly  two  sided.  And 
the  Borird's  attempt  to  make  it  merely  one 
sided  is  censorship,  pure  and  simple. 

Whr.t  we  confront  here  is  the  age-old  posi- 
tion of  the  censor.  "I  do  not  prohibit  ycu 
from  expressing  your  opinions  as  long  as  I 
do  not  find  them  objectionable  according  to 
my  criteria."  Or  in  the  phrase  which  Art 
Buchwaid  once  attributed  to  one  of  his  tar- 
gets: "V/e  do  not  object  to  criticism  as  long 
as  it  is  fair  and  not  directed  at  us."  Or, 
as  the  NLRB  majority  seems  to  say:  "We  do 
not  object  to  you  explaining  your  position 
to  employees  as  long  as  you  are  not  success- 
ful in  persuading  them  that  your  position 
h:is  more  merit  than  the  union's." 

Bec?.use  of  the  ambiguity  in  just  what 
tlic  Board  wou'd  censor  and  what  It  would 
not., the  Impl. cations  of  this  case  must  not 
h3  regarded  as  confined  to  those  employers 
who  choose  to  exercise  their  rights  to  com- 
municate as  fully  as  perhaps  we  at  General 
Electric  have  felt  it  necessary  to  do.  Hence 
the  significance  of  this  point  for  all  of  you 
as  well.  The  NLRB  majority  has  so  drawn 
its  case  that  no  matter  what  you  communi- 
cate, you  can  never  be  sure  it  is  permitted. 
No  clear  guide  to  management  conduct  can 
be  drawn.  As  a  result,  any  communication 
that  your  company  may  wish  to  tindertake 
during  a  negotiation  may  be  challenged  by 
a  union  and  may  or  may  not  then  be  con- 
demned by  the  NLRB.  Was  this  the  in- 
tent of  Congress?  We  think  not,  but  the 
Board  apparently  disagrees.  And  the  ques- 
tion will  have  to  be  decided  in  the  courts. 

I  spell  this  out  in  order  to  emphasize  for 
whom  this  bell  tolls.  Even  if  your  company 
does  not  engage  in  full  and  frequent  com- 
munication In  the  General  Electric  pattern, 
you  may  be  exposed  to  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charge  as  a  result  of  the  precedent  set 
in  this  case. 

These  then  are  the  two  main  points  about 
this  NLRB  ruling  which  have  serious  implica- 
tions for  all  of  us: 

1.  An  employer's  right  to  make  a  fair  and 
firm  offer  and  bargain  on  that  basis;  and 

2.  An  employer's  right  to  communicate  ful- 
ly to  employees  concerning  bargaining  mat- 
ters. » 

I  should  like  to  close  with  one  basic  ob- 
servation which,  it  seems  to  me,  this  case 
should  make  us  all  pause  to  think  about. 

Underlying  the  question  pf  employer  com- 
munication is  the  basic  issue  of  whether 
management's  relationship  to  its  employees 
should  be  carried  on  exclusively  through  the 
union;  or  whether  management  has  an  addi- 
tional responsibility  to  present  its  views  di- 
rectly to  employees,  once  presented  to  the 
union.  This  is  no  straw  man — there  is  a 
viewpoint  current  that  the  union  should 
handle    everything    for    employees.     During 


the  trial  of  this  case,  the  lUE's  general  coun- 
sel stated: 

"The  company  was  saying  to  employees 
•  •  •  after  all,  who  is  the  union,  your  master 
or  your  servant?  They  are  not  saying  •  •  « 
your  union  is  your  master.  That's  the 
trouble." 

Let  me  cite  also  the  NLRB  general  coun- 
sel's words  (in  his  reply  brief): 

"It  takes  merely  a  moment  of  analysis  .Tud  ■ 
reflection  to  realize  that  the  average  em- 
ployee cannot  be  informed  enough  concern- 
ing economics,  the  prevailing  wage  and  work- 
ing hours  in  the  electrical  industry,  and  re- 
lated industries,  and  rn  a  multitude  of  other 
matters  which  a  negoti;itor  must  consider 
in  taking  and  changing  positions  during 
negotiations." 

That  viewpoint  poses  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion. In  all  democratic  processes,  these  "aver- 
age" employees  are  depended  on  to  vote  wisely 
after  hearing  facts  and  analysis  on  complex 
questions.  In'fact.  in  the  collective  biygain- 
ing  situation,  where  jobs  and  wages  are  at 
stake,  and  where  employees  are  being  asked  to 
go  on  strike,  there  is  far  more  immediate  and 
personal  motivation  for  employees  to  think 
about  and  form  judgments  on  diffir:ult  i.?.sues 
that  there  is  for  many  voters  whoss  ballots 
decide   complex    State    and    locul   referenda 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  irt  his  classic  de- 
fense of  free  speech,  the  Areopagitlca,  John 
Milton,  rested  his  case  ultimately  on  the  basic 
intelligence  and  independent  Judgment  of 
the  people.  His  language  may  be  out-of-date. 
but  his  thouglit,  I  submit,  is  more  In  tune 
with  the  times  than  the  position  of  the 
modern-day  censors,  when  he  cries: 

"Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  consider 
what  Nation  it  is  whereof  you  are.  and  where- 
of you  are  the  governours:  a  Nation  not  slow 
and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  pierc- 
ing spirit  ♦  •  ■»  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any 
point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can 
soar  to." 

It  Is  this  faith  in  the  capacity  of  free  men 
to  exercise  sound  judgment  •  ♦  •  this  "de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind" 
'  *  *  this  commitment  to  the  "consent  of 
the  governed"  •  •  ♦  which  underlies  not 
only  our  political  system  (with  which  we 
normally  associate  the  phrase)  but  forms  the 
basis  of  all  free  institutions  in  a  democratic 
society.  Over  the  years,  our  judicial  proc- 
esses have  breathed  life  into  this  principle, 
as  it  has  arisen  in  specific  forms — whether  it 
be  a  newspaper's  right  to  print  its  opinions, 
a  political  candidate's  liberty  to  criticize  his 
opponent,  or  whatever.  The  courts  have 
been  quick  to  recognize  and  jealous  to  eiiard 
this  freedom  of  expression  as  one  of  the  basic 
bulwarks  of  a  free  people.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  stated  this  principle  in  these 
words,  that: 

"...  -j-jjg  ultimate  good  desired  is  better 
reached  by  free  trade  in  ideas — that  the 
best  test  of  truth  Is  the  power  of  the  thought 
to  get  itself  accepted  in  the  competition  of 
the  market." 

We  cannot  permit  these  basic  concepts  to 
stand  as  meaningless  generalizations  or  as- 
simie  that  they  are  satisfied  merely  by  hold- 
ing free  public  elections  every  year,  or  two, 
or  four.  Tlie  "competition  of  ideas"  mus-t  be 
allowed  to  enrich  all  free  institutions,  as 
in  fact  it  can  and  does  In  the  field  of  free 
collective  bargaining  when  not  suppressed 
by  the  kind  of  "suffocating  blanket"  which  I 
have  discussed  today. 

So,  gentleman.  I  have  taken  this  entire 
time — you  may  have  noticed  tli  t  the  NLRB 
hSL-  not  dampened  my  enthusiasm  for  com- 
municating at  great  length — not  to  plead  a 
special  case  for  General  Electric,  nor  even 
merely  to  suggest  concern  for  Industrial 
relations  managements  as  a  group,  though 
our  direct  involvement  is  clear.  What  is  at 
stake  here  is  a  fundamental  question  of 
whether  we  as  a  country  hold  true  respect 
for  the  capacity  of  free  people  and  the  valid- 
ity of  free  institutions. 


The  Infuexiblx  Dutt  To  Bargain 
(Remarks  by  Francis  A.  O'Connell.  Jr.,  be- 
fore Industrial  Relations  Society  ol  New 

York) 

(Note. — The  following  was  prepared  for 
delivery  January  21,  19G5.  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
director  of  industrial  relations  at  Olin 
Mathleson  Chemical  Corp.) 

Within  the  space  of  2  days  in  December, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  National 
Lnbor  Relations  Board  added,  as  the  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs  put  it,  "vast  new  dlmen- 
s  ons  to  the  law  of  collective  bargaining." 
Th:it  description  is  no  hyperbole.  The  com- 
bined impact  on  the  duty  to  bargain  of  the 
Court's  decision  in  the  Fibreboard  case  and 
the  Board's  decision  in  th  ■  General  Electric 
c.'ise  is  substantial  and  sweeping — and 
shocking. 

In  Fibreboard  Paper  Products  Corp.  v. 
KLRB,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Bo.ird's  ruling  that  an  employer  violated 
section  8(a)(5)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  falling  to  bargain  collectively 
with  a  union  over  his  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  contract  out  work  theretofore  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  union.  As  you 
know,  the  Board's  doctrine  requiring  bar- 
gaining over  basic  management  decisions  has 
been  widely  criticized  as  impractical,  as 
going  far  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
£S  putting  unions  in  a  codetermlnational 
status  with  management.  This  endorsement 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  doctrine  as 
nppired  in  the  Fibreboard  case  only  served 
to  sharpen  management's  well  founded  ap- 
prehensions. Nor  are  those  apprehensions 
diminkhed  by  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  that  its  decision  in  Fibre- 
board  only  applied  to  the  facts  of  that  case. 
In  a  sense,  of  course,  that  is  true  in  every 
case.  But.  as  Justice  Stewart  said  In  his 
concurring  opinion,  (joined  in  by  Justices 
Douglas  and  Harlan)  : 

"The  Court  purports  to  limit  its  decision 
to  the  facts  of  this  case.  But  the  Court's 
opinion  radiates  implications  of  such  dis- 
turbing breadth  that  I  am  persuaded  to 
file  this  separate  statement  ol  my  own 
views." 

Every  one  of  the  Impll  nations  that  dis- 
turbed Justlpe  Stewart  is  a  reflection  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Board  in  argument 
before  the  Court.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
Justice  Stewart  did  not  regard  the  majority 
opinions  as  satisfactorily  dispelling  those  Im- 
plications, and  so  he  proceeded  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  expressly  to  disclaim  tliem. 
There  is.  liowever.  no  such  assurance  in  the 
majority  opinion — no  guarantee  that  the  ma- 
jority ( perhaps  augmented  next  time  by  Jus- 
tice Goldberg,  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  Fibreboard  decision)  would  not  be  will- 
ing in  the  next  case  to  follow  the  Board  fur- 
ther along  the  path  it  has  charted. 

And  where  does  that  path  lead?  Perhapis 
the  most  authoritative  indication  of  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Government's  brief  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Fibreboard  case,  in 
wliich  it  said,  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
words  "terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment:". 

"It  may  be  objected  that  the  literal  reading 
would  give  labor  unions  a  statutory  right  to 
bargain  about  a  host  of  subjects  heretofore 
regarded  as  'management  prerogatives,"  In- 
cluding prices,  types  of  product,  volume  of 
production,  and  even  metliods  of  financing." 

Does  the  Board  go  on  to  say  that  those 
fears  are  unfounded?  It  does  not.  On  the 
contrary,  it  quite  candidly  acknowledges  that, 
la  its  View,  "such  is  doubtless  the  logical, 
theoretical  consequence  of  giving  effect  to  the 
literal  sweep  of  the  words,"  and  it  simply  adds 
that  it  has  not  yet  gone  so  far.  Not  yet,  but 
the  Board  has  already  come  a  long  way  along 
that  roatf  in  its  rulings  requiring  bargain- 
ing over  a  whole  host  of  decisions  heretofore 


regarded  as  part  of  the  management  preroga- 
tive (Which  the  Goveriunent's  brief  con- 
temptuously puts  in  quotation  marks)  :  con- 
tracting out,  automation,  shutdown  of  op- 
erations, sale  of  the  business,  plant  removal, 
and  so  forth.  And  since  the  Board,  when  it 
originally  propounded  this  doctrine,  rested 
the  bargaining  obligation  on  the  fact  that 
unit  jobs  would  be  affected  by  the  manage- 
ment action,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to 
find — pricing  policies,  product  selection  or 
abandonment,  production  schedules,  or 
methods  of  financing — an  Impact  on  unit 
Jobs,  and  the  board  has  already  clearly  de- 
fined for  us  the  path  it  would  follow.  The 
fact  that  three  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  indicated  that  they  would  not 
endorse  that  course  is  not,  I'm  afraid,  likely 
to  give  the  board  much  pause,  nor  does  It 
provide  management  with  an  assurance  that 
these  sweeping  Implications  of  the  board's 
Fibreboard  and  Town  &  County  decisions  will 
not  be  carried  out. 

But  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  today 
with  these  ultimates — with  this  final  con- 
Eummatlon  of  the  permanent  and  basic 
change  in  the  character  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem that  is  so  clearly  prefigured.  We  need 
only  concern  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Fibreboard  has  upheld  the 
Board's  principles  of  decision  bargaining. 

Now  let  us  lay  this  principle  of  decision 
b.irgalning  alongside  the  Board's  decision  in 
the  General  Electric  case.  In  that  case,  the 
Board  condemns  General  Electric  for  what  is 
described  as  Its  "take  It  or  leave  it"  attitude 
in  bargaining.  The  essence  of  the  Board's 
holding  was  that  General  Electric  failed  to 
display  the  desirable  degree  of  flexibility  in 
negotiations.  It  placed  on  the  table*n  offer 
which  is  regarded  as  fair,  and  which  it  did 
not  propose  to  modify,  unless — and  then  only 
to  the  extent  that — the  union  could  present 
facts  which  Justified  a  modification.  (In 
point  of  fact,  General  Electric  thereafter 
made  some  20-odd  modifications  In  its  offer 
as  the  result  of  negotiations.)  At  the  same 
time,  however.  General  Electric  made  it  clear 
that  it  would  not  be  moved  by  threat  of  a 
strike  to  make  any  modification  In  Its  offer 
which  was  not  otherwise  Justifiable. 

I  need  not  spend  any  time  today  in  defend- 
ing General  Electrlc's  labor  relations  philos- 
ophy. Its  own  spokesmen  are  well  able  to  do 
that.  My  concern  Is  with  those  In  manage- 
ment who  may  feel  that,  because  they  have 
a  different  or  less  articulated  philosophy — 
because  they  bargain  In  a  different  manner 
and  contest — the  Board's  General  Electric 
decision  has  no  application  to  their  affairs, 
no  lesson  or  meaning  for  them;  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  as  I  hope  to  dem- 
onstrate before  I  leave  this  platform  today. 

To  return  to  the  General  Electric  decision : 
Although  the  Board  Is  explicitly  barred  by  the 
statute  from  requiring  either  party  to  make 
any  concession,  the  Board  flnrts  that  General 
Electrlc's  approach  lacked  the  flexibility 
(what  can  this  mean  but  willingness  to  con- 
cede?) which  good  faith  bargaining  reqtilres. 

Now  applying  both  the  Fibreboard  and  the 
General  Electric  decisions:  If  management's 
business  judgment  dictates — as  it  did  in  the 
Fibreboard  situation — the  contracting  out 
of  certain  work  and  the  consequent  elemlna- 
tlon  of  the  employees  who  had  been  per- 
forming that  work,  management  is  required, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  to  bargain  over 
its  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  that  action 
shall  be  taken.  Statutory  bargaining — man- 
datory bargaining — means  bargaining  to 
agreement  or  impasse.  Unions  have  already 
given  ample  proof  that  there  Is  little  hope 
for  agreement  with  them  on  a  decision  which 
will  eliminate  jobs.  The  railroad  unions  have 
been  demonstrating  that  for  over  4  years.  So 
the  end  of  the  bargaining  road  in  most  casea 
is  likely  to  be  impasse.  The  Board  empha- 
sized (as  it  must)  that  the  law  does  not  re- 


quire agreement  and  that,  in  the  event  that 
an  impasse  Is  reached,  the  employer  may  pro- 
ceed unilaterally.  But  whether  an  Impasse  in 
that  sense  has  been  reached — whether  the 
employer  can  proceed  safely  to  move  unilat- 
erally (the  penalty  is  pretty  high.  If  you  guess 
wrong) — depends  on  whether  the  Board  de- 
cides that  he  has  fully  and  properly  dis- 
charged his  bargaining  obligation;  that  is, 
whether  he  has  bargained  in  good  faith  as 
determined  by  the  Board. 

This  is  where  the  General  Electric  decision 
comes  in.  The  Board's  entire  holding  In  that 
case  rested  on  Its  concept  of  good  faith  and 
it  found  GE  lacking  in  good  faith  because  it 
failed  to  display  flexibility  in  bargaining. 

Now  we  can  all  agree  that  one  way  of 
demonstrating  flexibility  is  by  making  con- 
cessions. And  though  the  Board,  as  already 
noted,  cannot  command  concessions,  it  re- 
peatedly endorses  the  making  of  concessions 
as  a  demonstration  of  good  faith  bargaining; 
i.e.,  of  bargaining  with  the  required  flexi- 
bility. 

The  employer  who  would  play  it  safe,  there- 
fore, leaves  room  in  the  average  negotiation 
for  the  making  of  concessions.  I  say  the 
"average"  negotiation,  because  I  arn  talk- 
ing about  normal  contract  negotiation  in- 
volving primarily  wages  and  benefits.  It.  is 
not  dlfiicvilt  to  be  and  to  look  flexible  In  such 
a  negotiation.  The  subject  matter  is  flexible. 
The  union  demands  50  cents,  hoped  for  15 
cents,  but  knows  It  probably  will  have  to 
settle  for  10  cents.  Management  would  like, 
perhaps,  to  get  by  for  nothing,  hopes  to  pay 
no  more  than  6  cents,  but  knows  it  will 
probably  have  to  settle  for  10  cents.  In  that 
context  (with  the  result  just  about  that  pre- 
ordained) the  conventional  haggling  takes 
place  and  the  preordained  settlement  is  ul- 
timately reached — with  management  looking 
as  flexible  as  a  rubberband. 

But  negotiation  over  a  management  deci- 
sion is  something  else  altogether.  There  the 
subject  matter  (automation,  contracting  out, 
plant  removal,  etc.)  is  peculiarly  inflexible — 
peculiarly  an  all  or  nothing  proposition. 

Let  VIS  take  an  automation  situation — that 
being  one  of  the  management  decisions  over 
which  the  Board  has  required  bargaining. 
If  I  mtist  automate  my  operations  and  I 
want  to  avoid  trouble  with  the  Boaxd — If 
I  want  to  be  sure  of  displaying  the  flexi- 
bility commanded  by  the  GE  decision — 
hadn't  I  better  make  concessions?  But  what 
concessions  can  I  make?  Shall  I  settle  for 
less  than  the  automation  I  need?  Shall  I 
offer  to  install  only  two  machines  when  three 
are  what  I  actually  need?  And  if  I  need 
three  and  I  say  three  and  I  stick  by  my  guns, 
and  I  not  being  Inflexible — isn't  this  "take 
it  or  leave  it"  bargaining? 

Or,  to  take  another  case,  shall  I  contract 
out  only  part  of  the  operations  that  my 
business  judgement  tells  me  must  be  con- 
tracted out  in  their' entirety?  Shall  I  move 
only  part  of  my  operations  out  of  this  obso- 
lete plant  or  this  unfavorable  location,  when 
what  I  badly  need  is  a  brand  new  plant  in 
a  wholly  different  location?  Finally,  shall  I 
agree  that  I  will  close  down  only  part  of  a 
totally  unprofita'^le  operation? 

To  ask  these  questions  Is  to  illustrate  the 
frightening  web  which  the  Board  with  its 
doctrine  of  declrlon  bargaining  is  steadily 
weaving  around  management — a  web  which 
constricts  and  limits  its  power  to  take  effec- 
tive action,  makes  a  dangerous  high-stakes 
gamble  out  of  aa  ordinary  operating  deci- 
sion— puts  the  union  Into  a  constructive  co- 
determination  status — and,  perhaps  most 
alarming  of  all,  steadily  blunts  American 
minagement's  technological  edge  In  the  duel 
for  existence  against  Increasingly  effective 
foreign  competition.  And  so,  when  you  read 
the  General  Electric  decision,  read  it  with 
Fibreboard  in  mind — and  "never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls." 
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Mr.     ROBERTSON, 
action  was  recently  complied 
omnibus  bill  relating  to 
renewal,  mass  transportat^n 
which  included  $2.9  billio 
authority  funds  for  urban 
an  additional  $188  millior 
authority  funds   for  publi ; 
total  of  $3.1  billion  which 
ted  by  the  Housing  and  HoAie 
Agency  with  no  further  re  fiew 
tiny  by  the  Appropriation! 
or  any  other  congressiona! 

In  view  of  the  large  sunjs 
feel  that  I  should  bring  to 
of  the  Senate  an  August 
the  Comptroller  General  c 
States  in  which   he   char 
Housing    and    Home 
awarded  to  five  urban  ren^w 
nearly  double  the  amount 
were  properly  entitled 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 
of  that  August  23,   1965,  : 
Comptroller  General  on  thi; 
the  hope,  of  course,  that  th^ 
operate  more  eflBciently  in 
I       There  being  no  objection 
from  the  report  was  ordered 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Comptroller  General  of 
United 
Wasliington,  A 
B-1 18754. 

To    the    President    of    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
The  San  Francisco   regional 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ag 
overallocations  of  costs  for 
*  to  five  urban  renewal  projects 
olulu,  Hawaii,  and  one  each  1 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Franclscja 
approvals  were  based  on  inc 
accurate  data,  which  resulted 
of  the  facilities  not.  being 
between  the  project  areas  and 
the  project  on  the  basis  of 
to    be   provided.     From   avail 
estimate  that  about  $753,000  of 
cost  allocated  to  the  five 
cessive. 

The  costs  of  the  projects 
review,  like  the  costs  of  othei 
sisted    urban    renewal    project 
by   the   Federal   Government 
community.    Generally,  the 
menfs   share   Is   two-thirds   o: 
Local  communities  may 
grants-in-aid.  such  as  public 
improvements,  in  payment  of 
the   costs   of   urban   renewal 
portion  of  the  cost  of  sueh  a 
provement   which   is   approved 
grant-in-aid  credit  is  included 
the  project. 

Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
as  amended,  requires  that  the 
ity  that  provides  substantial 
outside  the  project  be  allowed 
aid  credit  only  to  the  extent 
benefits   the  project.     Our 
that    excessive    noncash 
credits  were  approved  for  a 
olulu  and  a  flood  control  pro, 
Cruz   and    that    excessive 
were    approved   for,  a   park   in 
storm  drain  In  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco.    Also,  project 
ther  Increased  in  Honolulu 
cessive  percentage  of  benefit 
the  project  was  used  in 
sales  price  of  park  land  sold 
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construction  of  the  park.  We  believe  that 
the  excessive  credits  resulted  because  the 
San  Francisco  regional  office  made  Inade- 
quate reviews  and  evaluations  of  the  claims 
submitted  by  local  public  agencies  for  non- 
cash grant-in-aid  tentative  and  final  credits. 
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THE     NEED     FOR     EXEMPTION 
WAGES  FROM  TAX  LEVY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  I  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  2431,  to  exempt  wages  and  em- 
ployee fringe  benefits  from  levy  in  cases 
where  the  Treasury  seizes  property  to 
satisfy  taxes  due  and  unpaid. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  need  and  made  note  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  employers 
are  in  default  to  the  Treasury  on  funds 
supposedly  withheld,  from  salaries  for 
income  tax  and  social  security  purposes. 
The  extent  of  the  default  is  so  great  as 
to  make  more  clear  than  ever  the  need 
for  the  bill  I  have  introduced. 

For  several  years  the  publication  of  the 
International  Asscfciation  of  Machinists 
has  published  annual  figures  on  the 
numbers  of  deliquent  employers  illegally 
holding  funds  which  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  figures  over  the  past 
10  years  have  never  fallen  below  217,000 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  and  have 
been  as  high  as  399,000.  The  sums  in- 
fHE  volved  have  totaled  up  to  $300  million. 

States,  In  order  to  supplement  my  remarks 

St  23. 1965.  upon  introduction  of  the  bill  and  to  re- 
veal the  extent  of  the  problem  out  of 
which  the  bill  aiises,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  item  may  appear  in  the 
CoNgression.al  Record  which  was  first 
printed  in  the  Machinist  of  May  6,  1965, 
setting  forth  the  story  of  these  delin- 
quencies as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
last  calendar  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Machinist,  May  6,  1965] 
217.283  PniMs  Owe  Payroll  Tax 
A  Midwest  building  maintenance  contrac- 
tor has  learned  the  hard  way  that  it's  costly 
to  pocket   Income  and  social  security  taxes 
withheld  from  employees'  paychecks. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  reports  the 
employer  recently  finished  serving  a  1-year 
prison  sentence  and  still  has  to  pay  oflf 
$10,000  on  each  of  33  counts  of  his  Indict- 
ment. That's  $330,000.  The  IRS  is  pro- 
tecting his  identity. 

QUARTER    MILLION    DELINQUENT 

The  midwesterner  is  Just  one  of  nearly  a 
quarter  million  employers  at  any  given  time 
whom   the  IRS  finds  delinquent   in   paying 
over   taxes   collected   from   employees'   pay- 
checks. 
Act  of  1949,         This  one  was  extra  foolish.    He  employed 
of  a  facll-     between  150  and  200  workers  In  his  building 
to  areas     maintenance  firm.    Although  his  accountant 
for  grant-m-      prepared   employment    tax    forms,    the    em- 
the  facility      ployer  never  filed  them.     His  total  employ- 
disclosed      ment  taxes  and  penalties  owed  added  up  to 
n-aid    final       some  $183,000. 

In  Hon-         When  questioned  by  IRS  agents,  the  con- 

ect  In  Santa      tractor   contended   he   couldn't   pay.     How- 

ve    credits     ever,  IRS  has  good  accountants.    They  found 

Honolulu,   a     that  the  money  was  there.    The  businessman 

a  sewer  in     pleaded  guilty. 

were  fur-  As  of  last  December  31,  a  total  of  217.283 

the  ex-      employers  were  on  the  delinquent  list.    De- 

the  park  to     spite   repeated   warnings   by    the   IRS,   they 

the  net     owed  Uncle  Sam  $217,365,000  In  employees' 

the  city  for     taxes  withheld  but  not  paid  over.       k 
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On  the  average  It  amounts  to  about  a 
•thousand  dollars  per  employer  with,  of 
course,  some  owing  large  amounts  and  others 
small  sums.  U.S.  Senator  John  J.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  put  the  facts  on  the  record  iii 
the  U.S.  Senate  last  week. 

Except  for  last  year,  Williams  has  been 
giving  the  Senate  yearly  reports  compiled  by 
IRS.  Despite  repeated  requests  by  the  M;i- 
chinlst  he  did  not  release  the  1963  report. 
Williams'  first  report  was  for  yearend  1954. 
when  390.000  employers  were  found  to  owe 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Three  years  later  in  1957,  Williams  reported 
that  the  total  illegally  held  Back  by  em- 
ployers topped  $300  million.        ^ 

In  1958,  as  a  result.  Congress  passed  a  law 
providing  stiff  penalties  against  employers 
who  repeatedly  Ignore  warnings  and  willfully 
refuse  to  pay  up. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN    1964 

This  year  Williams  took  comfort  from  the 
1964  yearend  report.  As  the  table  below 
shows,  the  number  of  employers  delinquent 
was  the  lowest  since  he  started  counting. 
The  total  owed  was  lower  than  any  ve.u 
except  1959,  Immediately  after  the  stlffluw 
wont  into  effect. 

Nevertlieless,  Williams  was  stern  with  cur- 
rent offenders.    He  told  the  Senate: 

"We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  tliat  these 
employment  taxes  represent  money  which  is 
withheld  by  the  employer  from  the  employ- 
ee's paycheck.  These  withheld  taxes  do  not 
belong  to  the  employer  but  are  held  in 
escrow  by  him,  and  he  has  not  right  to  divert 
this  money  to  his  own  use." 

On  occasion,  when  a  delinquent  employer 
continued  to  stall  payments  and  had  no  bank 
account  to  attach,  IRS  officers  threatened  to 
seize  his  property.  A  fistful  of  tags  for 
labeling  an  employer's  equipment  as  Gov- 
ernment property  was  generally  enough  to 
spur  him  into  finding  the  money  to  pay  up. 

The  IRS  says  that  most  delinquent  ac- 
counts are  eventually  cleaned  up.  However, 
some  money  is  lost  through  bankruptcies, 
court  sctllements,  and  settlements  out  of 
court. 

No  matter  what  happens,  employees  cant 
lose  as  long  as  the  IRS  knows  the  money  h.ns 
been  withheld.  The  IRS  emphasizes  that  the 
Government  credits  income  tax  and  social 
security  accounts  bi  the  employees  of  de- 
linquent employers  with  the  proper  amounts 
even  though  the  firm  never  pays  up. 

BIG   CITIES  WORST 

In  his  report.  Senator  Williams  spotlighted 
the  Internal  Revenue  districts  accoiuitin?  for 
the  greatest  number  of  delinquent  employ- 
ers. As  might  be  expected  these  are  tlie 
districts  Including  big  cities.    Here  they  .ire: 

Manhattan,  N.Y.,  18.650;  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  13.852;  Newark-Camden,  N.J.,  12.307; 
Jacksonville-Miami,  Fla.,  12,074;  Brooklvu. 
N.Y.,  10,704;  San  Francisco,  Calif.  9.104;  Chi- 
cago, 111,  8.640;  Detroit,  Mich.  8,227;  Piiil.a- 
delphla.  Pa.,  7,928:  Boston,  Mass.,  7.448  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  5,167;  Dallas,  Tex.,  5,068:  raid 
Austin  Tex.,  5,027. 

Williams  took  particular  aim  at  the  J-vek- 
sonville-Miami  area.  He  told  the  Semite 
that  the  district  had  a  100-percent  increase 
in  delinquent  employment  taxes  over  the 
last  10  years. 

Other  districts  where  employer  delinquen- 
cies have  risen  over  the  10-year  period  in- 
clude Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Detroit,  Mich; 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mex.;  Austin  and  Dallas,  Te.x ; 
Denver,  Colo.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Helena, 
Mont.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 
Reno,  Nev.;  and  Puerto  Rico. 

HOW     employers     have     WITHHELD    TAXES 
WITHHELD    from    EMPLOYEES 

Here's  a  boxscore  showing  the  number  of 
tax  delinquent  employers  and  the  amount 
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ed  as  of  December  31,  over  the  past  11  The  realization  of  these  gape  has  prompted  dustry,  typical  of  many   in  the  United 

°^     .'  some  unions  to  ask  those  employers  who  pro-  States."     Because  of  its  message  of  con- 

>^''    "                                                   Amount  vide  health  insurance  for  retirees,  not  to  drop  f^ence    its   visual   excitement,    and   its 

delinquent  It  after  July  1.  1966,  but  to  renegotiate  it  to  educational  value,  I  urge  that  the  Mem- 

''S''»sir''"''"''"°l"«..os..oo.  3Tr»"S'5S.„rr„i;Sr.'S.X  f.-  o.  ^e  senate  ac,u..„t  C0^.„unuy 

Q-t  ^99269 284! 803! 000  mentary  policies  now  being  prepared  for  sale  leaders,  school  organizations    and  CIV  c 

iQSfi-  356748             279,183,000  by  commercial  Insurance  companies.     Non-  groups  within  their  States  of  the  avail- 

1957-  377253III 300,678,000  profit  organizations,  such  as  H.I.P.  of  New  ability,    without    charge,    of    this    color 

1958-  3''9  457  "  '     263, 186,000  York,  Group  Health  Insurance,  Inc.,  and  re-  motion  picture  for  presentation,,  so  that 

1959-  256,28711"" —     216,439,000  gional  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans,  also  are  others    may    see    this    testimony    to    the 

I960 !  268,396 -    236,843,000  preparing    low-cost    supplementary    health  versatility  and  dynamism  of  American 

1061-316  612 268,465,000  insurance  plans.    These  will  seek  to  provide  ,    ^      .      '' 

'no,:  oi^v'ioi                                  242  375  000  against  catastrophic   Illness   beyond   the   90  "luuauy.                                                      „,„„„ 

\li-  lll'^ll 225:613  000  l^ospitnl  days  midicare  provides  for,  and  for  .    I  request  unanunous  consent  to  place 

lord'-  917283                                217  365  000  the  ordinary  expenses  covered  only  in  part  m  the  RECORD  the  comments  by  Mr.  Rex 

lyo*.  ^11.                                       .       .  or  not  at  all.  Chaney,  Vice  president,  public  relations, 

——^^^~^~-  _^___^_^^_  National  Coal  Association,  on  the  mak- 

GAPS  IN  MEDICARE  _    ,^„   ^„  ^^^^  ing  of  this  film.                                 » 

Mr  HARTKE     Mr  President   during  "^"^  INVISIBLE  POWER  OF  COAL  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

thrdeliberations  in  the  Finance  Com-  Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr.  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

mittee  and  in  the  Senate  on  the  medi-  President,  I  was  instrumental  in  arrang-  Record,  as  follows: 

care  bill   it  -xas  my  view  that  we  should  ing  for  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  "The  Invisidle  power  of  Coal":  'TRe  story 

eive  protection  against  catastrophic  Ul-  Services  and  Appropriations  Committees  of  Coal's  FoRM.moN,  mining.  Use 

ness  not  limited  to  a  set  number  of  max-  to  attend  a  luncheon  showing  today  of  Three  miles  inside  an  Ohio  coal  mine,  the 

imiim  rtnvs     I  also  DioDOsed  legislation  the  National  Coal  Association  film,  "The  director  of  our  camera  crew  wanted  to  move 

in  S    178"?-  to  provide  Though   a   drSg  Invisible  Power  of  Coal."  a  pile  of  coal  for  the  next  shot.    He  called  for 

stamp  plan  modeled  after  the  food  stamp  In  addition  t^  Senators  Bible^^^^^^^^  a  shovel.^  ^^^^           ^              ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

program,  a  means  to  aid  with  drugs  for  ster.   Case,   Inouye,   Jackson    Pastore.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  old-fashioned  scoop, 

the  elderly  which  are  not  covered  by  the  Symington,   and  Young   of   Ohio,  Vice  ..^.^  j^^^j  ^^  ^^^^  outside  the  mine  for  it," 

medicare  program.  President    Hubert    H.    Humphrey    and  ^^e  miner  explained.     "We    don't  use   'em 

We  have  not  given  a  cost-free  package  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  were  much  any  more." 

to  the  elderly   in  this  bill.     There   are  present.  Then   the   floodlights  flared,   the   camera 

still  gaps  in  the  program,  and  for  some  The  Vice  President,  in  comments  ad-  rolled,  and  a  clanking  yeUow  machine  con- 

they  will  be  expensive  gaps  which  they  dressed  to  the  luncheon  group  at  the  con-  troHed  by  |J^-^}«  '"^^f '^^"^^-^^^^^^ 

can  iU  afford.    Congress  has  earned  ac-  elusion    of    the    filming,    complimented  ^^P^toracS'cVal  u  Sd  uTthrco^^^ 

claim  for  its  action  in  passing  the  bill,  the   National   Coal  Association   and   its  ^^^  dumped  it  into  a  shuttle  car  at  the  rate 

but  we  must  look  forward  to  envision-  president,   Mr.   Stephen  Dunn,   on   the  of  25  tons  a. minute. 

ing  the  improvements  which  it  still  needs  effectiveness   of   the   film,   pointing   out  ^he  loading  machine  scene  appears  in  the 

in  the  future.  that  it  emphasized  the  present  vitality  National  Coal  Associations  new  16  mm  color 

Sidney    Margolius    is    a    well-known  of  the  coal  industry.    He  stated  his  be-  movie,  "The  invisible  Power  of  Coal."    we 

writer  on  consumer  affairs.    In  an  article  lief  that  the  industry's  progress  resulted  didn't  reenact  and  film  the  search  for  a  hand 

which  appeared  in  the  August  19  issue  of  from  self-help,  through  the  close  cooper-  shovel,    it  would  have  seemed  too  impiausi- 

the  Machinist,  he  notes  the  gaps  which  ation  of  management  and  mine  workers,  '''^                                .,,     ^    »               ,„„. 

Lit  and  poinis  out  that  even^ith  med-  so  that  it  was  enabled  to  move  out  of  its  ..^  p'^oXirrl:':'^^'^^'^!^  Toi.  Ta^n 

icare   there    will    be    expenditures    for  one-time  classification  as  a  sick  indus-  industry  that  went  out  of  existence  along 

health  needs  running   to  $25  or  $30  a  try    to   its   present   healthy    state.     He  ^^^^^  ^^^^  railroad  steam  engine  and  the  old 

month  for  an  elderly  couple.  pointed  out  that  one  evidence  of  the  in-  hand-fired  coal  furnace.    And  they  think  of 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por-  dusti-y's  vitality  lies  in  the  advancement  the  coal   miner— again  erroneously— as  an 

tion  of   that  article,   entitled  "Gaps  in  of  the  coal  export  program  from  a  total  underpaid  laborer  with  a  hand  shovel  and 

Medicare  "  may  appear  in  the  Congres-  of  40  million  tons  last  year  to  an  antici-  pick,  gouging  out  a  litoe  coal  by  muscle 

signal  Record.  pated  total  of  50  million  tons  this  year,  power,  and  tossing  it  into  a  dilapidated  mine 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  at  a  value  of  $500  million.    He  expressed  '^^l-                   „«     .     *    _     ,„  „,„  „„„„„» 

was  ordered  tl  be  primed  in  the  Record,  his  admiration  for  the  successful  accom-  ,  J'^  rsU'^lJo;" '  wTsh'^r  tlaT^a  hS 

as  follows:  plishment  of  the  men  m  the  mines  in  mechanized,  lusty  coai  industry  has  fought 

(From  the  Machinist,  Aug.  19,  1965]  coming  to  grasp  with  a  means  of  sur-  j^g  ^^y  ba^k  and  today  is  a  growing  part  of 

'      Gaps  in  Medicare  vival    as    the    industry    moved    forward  the  national  economy.     Though  the  average 

/T5    cirf„o.„iiT»r<»oii,ie»  technologically,     and,     he     commended  American  seldom  sees  coal,  it  is  important  to 

(Bybianeywargoiius)  another    luncheon    guest,    Mr.    W.    A.  him— it   generates   most   of   his   electricity. 

Older  people  are  being  warned  not  to  drop  ..rp        .,  no\\e    president  of  the  United  makes  his  steel,  and  serves  thousands  of  In-, 

their  present  hospital  and  medical  Insurance  w=ne  WoTkerl'oFAmerSa   and  the  mem-  dustrles  as  fuel  and  raw  material. 

before  the  new  medicare  plan  goes  Into  effect  mne  Woikers  of  America,  and  the  mem  ^^^^  Association   we  tell 

July  1,1966.    Otherwise  they  win  be  without  bers  of  his  union.                          ,   ,  ^  >,o„  this  story  every  way  we  can.    We  had  a  good 

protection  meanwhile.  Vice  President  Humphrey  related  hav-  ^^^^^   ^'^^  ^^^j  industry  progress  made  it 

Even    after    medicare    becomes    effective,  ing  just  attended  a  gathering  at  which  obsolete     That's  how  we  came  to  be  holed 

some   supplementary    Insurance    or    budget  president  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  spoke  to  a  up  under  an  Ohio  hill.    In  6  weeks  of  loca- 

allowance  wUl  be  necessary    Figure  as  we  can  ^^  ^^^^^  ^          volunteers  going  to  tion  shooting,  we  ranged  from  the  operator's 

rwa?wlth^'ess°tlan%25  to'$30°?month  f^  Brazil,  expressing  his  deep  faith  in  our  cab  of  the  world's  largest  land  machine-a 

:5dYti^ai  SnduVe's%or'or°dlnaThe^^^^^  Nation's  future  and  saying  he  felt  the  -^^=1" -|-\°„^trsU^TaVToT^^^^^^^^ 

needs  not  cov-ered  by  medicare,  and  possibly  same  spirit  of  confidence  in  our  Amer-  "°^^f,^*"-^°^'fd  Norfolk  Vfa^^^ 

much  more  m  event  of  catastrophic  Illness,  ican    economy    existed    throughout    the  in  Toledo  Ohio  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  man> 

For  one  thing,  even  If  a  couple  are  both  Nation.    The  Vice  President  stated  his  ^  w»  «i,,P«tL  Ivienna  bom  director  and  a 

65  and  thus  both  eligible  for  plan  A   (the  „„.„   u„iip,  that  a  similar  faith  existed  ^  We  educated  a  Vienna-born  director  and  a 

basic  medlcTj-e  hnqoital  insurance^  thev  still  °               ^     tnai  a  similar   laim   existeu  ^^^  york  camera  crew  In  the  facts  of  coal. 

wurhrveloTay  ee'^Tmonth  for  pLn  B  (the  ^""^  ^he  Members  of  Congress.  we  not  only  learned  of  the  scarcity  of  scoops 

supplementary  doctor  bill  Insurance).    The         Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  our  Na-  and    the    prevalence    of    loading    machines 

couple  also  will  have  to  pay  for  the  first  $100  tion's  leaders  in  their  optimism  concern-  underground,  but  we  fllnied  the  pushbutton 

a  year  of  doctor  bills   ($50  each),  plus  20  ing  the  bright  future  of  our  counti-y's  '"''\"' "^i^if^f  ^'^^^  ^ '"r^j,^"!?^,^ 

percent  of  the  remainder.    This  could  mean  economy.     From   personal   knowledge,  I  '■°''  «B   BOO   feet   Into   a   hillside   by   remote 

^n  additional   expense   of   $10   a  month   or                            f  ^he  impressive  technological  weshot  coal   In   transit  bv  train    baree 

"Todesf  e°rgh'^e%\^^a^loT  f^?  S^^  advancement  of  our  naUona,  coal  i^dus-  3  Jp^  ^f  ^^o^  *^it^'^  ^^e  Sed'^e^.' 

mot  covered  outside  the  hospital),  routine  try.     I  feel  that  the  film,     The  Invisible  mills,  powerplants,  cement  kilns,  factories, 

physical  exams,  optical  and  dental  care,  and  Power   of   Coal,"    is,    as   described,    "an  stores,  and  (all  to  briefly)    a  pretty  girl  or 

otlier  expenses  not  Insured  by  medicare.  amazing  chronicle  of  a  fast-growing  in-  two. 
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In  the  process  we  gave  some 
miners  a  few  lessons  in  the 
inovienirkinc;. 

Like  lighting.  The  chief  caAeraman  in- 
quired in  advance  if  there  woul  1  be  enough 
electric  power  in  the  mines  foi  his  camera 
i.nd  lights.  There  was.  When  .-e  got  to  ovir 
!;.-st  imder^rotind  location,  th(  mine  fore- 
man pointed  to  a  power  cable  '  he  size  of  a 
V  ell-ied  boa  constrictor  and  saiq,  "There  you 
i  re— 4.400  volts." 

It  took  us  2  days  to  get.  the  (fcuipment  to 
t".mc  this  down  to  the  220' volts  tlie  camera- 
ir.iin  had  in  mind. 

Then  we  found  that  the  du 
faces  of  p.  coal  mine  sop  tip 
Sahara  nbsorbs  water.     This  ca 
liglits.     When  the  lipht  level 
V.  o  called  for  the  operator  to  turfi 
chine.     When  the  monster  took 
cT  tlie  power  supply,  the  light 
ar^.iin.     More  conference",  and 
with   ihe   light  meter.     It's  a 
ciake  a  movie. 

But  management  and  men  c 
been    more    cooperative,    even 
occasions  when  we  iiiterfered  w 
duction.     Without  managenien 
the  cnthtiaiastic  aid  of  superinte 
men.    and    mine  workers,    we 
made  the  picture. 

We  think  it  was  worth  the 
believe  we  have  a  good  movie,  ajid 
you  to  see  it.     It's  suitable  for 
showings — educational,  televisio  i 
service  club,  adult  groups — in  fapt 
there  is  an  interest  in  one  of 
oldest  and  most  basic  industries 
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ADDRESS    BY     SENATOR 

OUGH      AT      AMVETS 

CONVENTION 

Ml'.   METCALF.     Mr.   Pr 
National   Convention  of  the 
the  only  congicssionally  char 
erans'  organization  of  World 
crans.  was  held  during  the 
Boston,  Mass. 

In    Its    18    years    of    exi 
AMVETS  have  compiled  an 
record  of  accomplishment  anc 
the  field  of  veterans  and  civi 

On   Saturday   night, 
principal  speaker  was  the 
Senator    from    Texas,    the 
Ralph   W.   Yarborouch. 
EOROUGH   has   time    after 
strated  his  interest  and  conct 
erans   legislation.     The 
from  Texas  is  chairman  of  th 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affair 
Committee  on  Labor  and  w4far 
member  of  the  Education 
His  contribution  to  the  Nation 
of  these  fields  has  been  notevfor 
has  combined  these  interests 
cated  and  devoted  sponsor 
cold  war  GI  bill  i  S.  9  >  which 
vide  educational  opportunities 
erans  of  the  cold  war. 

In  his  address  last  Satur 
Yarborouch  discussed  his  bil! , 
veterans'  problems.    I  comm^d 
dress  to  my  colleagues  and 
mous  consent  that  Senator 
speech  be  printed  at  this  p|>int 

CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

The  Colo  War  Veteran  i.v 
National     Commander 
guests,  fellow  veterans,  fellow- 
is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
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the  only  congressionally  chartered  veterans 
organization  of  World  War  II.  During  the 
18  years  of  existence  under  a  congressional 
charter,  you  can  be  prottd  of  your  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  veterans'  afTairs, 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
eTorts  and  the  successes  of  your  organization 
on  behalf  of  yoiir  membership  and  for  all 
veter.ms. 

It  is  nic3  to  be  here  in  historic  Boston  for 
this  fine  annual  b.inquet  of  AMVETS.  A 
brilliant  Massachusetts  Senator  .sei-ves  on  the 
Veterans'  Subcommittee  with  me — Senator 
Edwaud  Kt.vxmY.  He  has  ably,  diligently, 
.•'.iid  e-fectively  supported  every  measure  for 
ti'e  veterans  and  their  widows  and  orphans 
th:  t  has  come  before  our  Senate  Veter.-.ni' 
Sub.;oaimittee  since  he  hns  been  in  the 
Senate.  And  this  year  he  was  joined  in  the 
t?nats  ."subcommittee  by  a  re!  I'.ive,  Senator 
RoiEsr  Kennedy  of  Nev/  York  v.ho  likewise 
has  a  100  percent-for-thc-veterans  voting 
lerord  on  our  committee. 

And  while  the  late  beloved  martyred 
Piesident  John  P.  Kennedy  was  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Subcom- 
mittee until  he  went  to  the  White  House. 
As  n  member  of  the  Veterans'  Subcommittee, 
like  his  two  brothers  who  have  followed  him 
on  the  Veterans'  Subcommittee  this  year,  he 
supported  the  GI  bill. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  and  inspirations 
that  has  come  to  me  as  chairman  of  this 
Senate  Veterans'  Subcommittee  is  to  have 
these  three  brilliant  brothers  of  this  great 
-American  family  serve  on  it — and  each  of 
them  support  the  GI  bill. 

Today  1  would  like  to  review  two  subjects 
with  you — first,  what  is  being  done  for  the 
veterans  of  this  country;  and  second,  what  Is 
not  being  done  for  our  veterans. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcomrnittee  of  the  Senate  had  14 
bills  referred  to  it  which  were  subsequently 
enacted  into  law. 

This  year,  four  laws  have  already  been  en- 
Bcted  which  were  originally  referred  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee,  Generally, 
these  laws  have  affected  educational  and 
training  benefits  for  veterans  or  their  orphans 
r.nd  disabled  veterans  and  their  children. 
First,  the  subsistence  allowances  were  raised 
for  disabled  veterans  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Second,  the  time  limitations 
were  liberalized  for  stich  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training.  Third,  the  War  Orphans 
Education  Act  was  amended  to  provide  ex- 
tended coverage  to  a  group  of  war  orphans 
who-  were  previotisly  excluded  from  the  edu- 
cational benefits. 

The  rate  of  monthly  allowances  paid  to  war 
orphans  for  their  education  was  raised  sub- 
stantially as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Massa- 
chusetts' own  Senator  Edw.vhd  Kennedy. 
Senator  Kennedy,  with  clear  and  convinc- 
ing proof,  was  respKinsible  for  the  allowances 
being  raised  from  $50.  S80.  or  $110  per  month 
respectively,  depending  upon  whether  part- 
time  or  full-time  courses  were  taken,  to  $75, 
$110.  or  $150  per  month.  Senator  Kennedy 
clearly  proved  this  need  with  Increased  costs 
of  tuition,  books,  and  college  expenses. 

The  AMVETS  can  be  proud  of  this  legisla- 
tion, because  your  organization  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  leader  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  training,  notably  under  the 
War  Orphans  Education  Act. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  topic  ""of 
discussion — what  we  have  not  done  for  the 
veterans  of  this  country.  Again,  the 
AMVETS  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  a 
fi^ht  for  justice  and  a  fight  for  education. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  which 
your  organization  has  unqualifiedly  sup- 
ported and  been  helpful  in  getting  through 
the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  4-to-l  vote 
this  year. 

There  is  no  major  national  veterans  group, 
lobby,  organization,  or  spokesman  for  this 
group.  By  1973  there  will  be  5  million  young 
men  who  have  placed  their  lives  in  jeopardy 


for  the  protection  of  their  country,  but 
who  are  forgotten  when  they  return  t,^ 
civilian  life.  Already  there  are  over  3  mU- 
lion  forgotten  veterans  of  the  cold  wrr 
The  Nation's  treatment  of  them  has  bcoii 
much  colder  than  the  nnme  attached  to  i:io 
war  in  which  they  served. 

In  the  field  of  education  our  cold  war  v<.;  - 
erans  are  the  most  neglected  single  group  :ii 
our  society — and  they  have  no  one  to  speiik 
for  them.  The  only  spokesman  who  could 
remotely  help  these  veterans  are  the  veterans 
o.-ganizations,  the  Department  of  Deien.-o. 
:\n  agency  that  has  fought  against  a  cc^d 
war  GI  education  bill  for  6  years.- 

Tlie  serviceman's  spokesmaii,  the  Dep.iri- 
rr.ent  of  Defense,  has  maintained  th.'.t  tiuv 
need  to  keep  the  soldier  in  a  position  ol  in- 
tellectual servitude  in  order  to  keep  hir.i  in 
the  anaed  service.  An  amazing  argimient  ;n 
an  age  of  educational  advancement. 

Consider  all  of  the  educational  progrn in -, 
v,-hich  we  have  and  how  the  cold  w-ar  veter..-i 
i.s  neglected: 

1.  We  hive  extensive  manpower  progrnir.?, 
oud  now  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity another  program  to  readjust  our 
civiUiui  jKtpulation  to  the  advancement  (.: 
a-iitomation  and  technology — but  w-e  have  no 
program  for  the  cold  war  veteran  to  re.-nl- 
just  after  being  away  from  this  advaiicement 
for  2  to  4  years. 

2.  We  have  educational  programs  to  ghe 
assistance  to  the  top  members  of  education- 
those  who  have  already  had  a  chance  and 
have  proven  themselves  intellectually  de- 
serving— but  the  cold  war  veteran  does  noi 
have  the  initial  chance  to  prove  himself. 

3.  We  have  many  statutes  dealing  wiUi 
education  which  are  designed  to  help  the 
cvilturally  deprived,  the  retarded,  and  the 
low-income  children — but  neither  does  the 
cold  war  veteran  fall  in  this  class. 

4.  One  of  the  most  extensive  educaiioii 
programs  is  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  program  for  which  veterans  would 
be  eligible  to  compete  but  36  percent  of  the 
cold  war  veterans  are  ineligible  because  they 
lack  high  school  training,  and  they  are  fur- 
ther handicapped  by  spending  2  to  4  years 
in  the  armed  service  which  places  them  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  for  such  loans. 

5.  This  year  we  have  passed  a  $1.5  billion 
educational  program  with  an  emphasis  upon 
improvement  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  college  facilities — but  improving 
facilities  cannot  help  the  cold  war  veteran 
who  cannot  even  afford  to  enter  school. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  programs.  ni.':r.y 
of  which  are  only  indirectly  related  to  edr;- 
catlon  or  are  almost  experimental,  not  one 
measure  significantly  extends  benefits  to 
the  cold  war  veteran.  Yet,  even  though  we 
arc  using  large  sums  to  implement  every 
new  idea  in  education,  we  have  p.^ssed  up 
the  most  basic,  successful  and  beneficiril 
program  of  education  ever  adopted  in  this 
country— the  GI  bills  of  World  War  11  and 
Korea. 

Through  these  two  bills  we  Injected  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  trained  professional 
people  into  our  economy,  we  gave  almost  11 
million  citizens  the  means  to  utilize  their 
educational  potential;  and  we  gave  edxicalion 
the  most  significant  single  boost  that  it  hns 
ever  received  from  a  single  education.-il 
program. 

All  of  this,  at  a  cost  to  our  Nation  so  low  ' 
that  it  has  already  been  paid  back  by  addi- 
tional taxes,  these  veterns  pay  by  vlrttic  of 
Increased  Incomes. 

The  GI  bills  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
the  most  basic  and  successful  of  educatJon.il 
programs,  the  most  beneficial  and  direct 
programs  of  readjustment  for  veterans,  and 
the  least  costly  of  investments  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly higli  rate  of  return  for  our  dollar. 

And  yet,  this  is  the  same  program  which 
we  are  withholding  from  the  cold  war 
veteran — the  same  veteran  who  Is  neglected 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  the  Nations 
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veterans'  organizations,  by  our  Government, 
although  we  utilized  his  strength  and  ability 
to  defend  our  freedom. 

We  value  education  enough  to  exempt 
students  from  military  services,  yet  when 
the  cold  war  veteran  who  does  make  sacrifices 
for  his  country  seeks  postservlce  education 
we  betray  our  educational  principles.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  suggest  this  is  a  most  shortsighted, 
selfish,  and  unjust  view — one  which  we  will 
regret  In  the  hear  future. 

Where  does  our  present  policy  leave  the 
cold  war  veteran? 

1.  First,  we  find  that  his  unemployment 
rate  is  much  higher  than  that  of  his  civilian 
counterpart;  more  than  three  times  higher 
within  some  States. 

2.  Second,  his  general  educational  level 
falls  much  below  that  of  the  national  level, 
although  that  of  the  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean veteran  was  much  above  the  national 
average. 

3.  This  situation  is  almost  Impossible  for 
the  veteran  to  correct  on  his  own  initiative, 
as  he  has  been  placed  at  a  2-  to  4-year  dis- 
advantage in  competitive  position.  The  cold 
war  veteran  Is  thrust  into  civilian  life  un- 
skilled, uneducated,  equipped  only  with  non- 
transferable experience  from  military 
service. 

This  neglect  of  the  cold  war  veteran  is 
conclusive  proof  of  the  need  for  a  cold  war 
GI  bin.  The  neglect  of  the  cold  war  veteran 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  every  re- 
sponsible American  citizen,  legislator,  vet- 
eran, or  organization  should  endorse  this 
legislation.  It  Is  the  most  callous  neglect 
in  this  Nation. 

Four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  a  very  wise  man  '  proclaimed  that  he 
who  neglects  learning  loses  the  past  and  is 
dead  for  the  future.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
vast  Intellectual  resource  which  lies  within 
the  cold  war  veteran.  Let  us  pay  heed  to  the 
past  and  Indicate  our  regard  for  the  future 
by  demanding  prompt  enactment  of  the  cold 
war  GI  education  bill. 

You  AMVETS  are  a  group  of  veterans 
which  has  distinguished  Itself  not  by  big 
numbers  but  by  big  Ideals.  You  have  spent 
your  time,  not  in  narrating  the  past  but  in 
planning  for  the  future. 

As  you  plan  for  the  future,  let  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  be  the  capstone  of  your  bill  of 
veterans'  rights.  In  doing  justice  for  them 
you  do  justice  for  your  country. 


DEATH  OF  JONATHAN  M.  DANIELS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  August  20,  Jonathan  M.  Daniels 
of  Keene,  N.H.,  one  of  my  constituents 
and  a  student  at  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was 
gunned  down  by  a  shotgun  blast  in 
Hayneville,  Ala. 

This  promising  young  minister-to-be 
was  carrying  out  what  he  believed  was 
his  Christian  duty;  he  had  been  a  long- 
time worker  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

Early  in  March  of  this  year  Jonathan 
Daniels  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  a 
large  contingent  of  theological  students 
and  clergy  of  all  faiths  to  join  the  civil 
rights  protest  demonstrations  at  Selma. 

While  in  the  South,  young  Daniels 
lived  with  Negro  families;  he  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  problem  of 
young  Negroes,  and  had  been  teaching 
them  remedial  reading. 

In  June,  after  taking  his  examinations 
at  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
he  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Dioc- 
esan Youth  Conference  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Lake  Winnipesaukee  in  New 
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Hampshire,  where  he  talked  of  civil 
rights  problems.  Through  the  spring  he 
had  studied  by  correspondence,  in  order 
to  remain  in  the  South,  where  he  thought 
he  could  best  help  the  civil  rights  cause. 

He  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  high 
school  class  in  Keene,  N.H.  in  1957,  and 
he  was  an  honor  graduate  of  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  where  he  was  valedic- 
torian of  the  1961  graduating  class. 

His  father.  Dr.  Phillip  B.  Daniels,  was 
a  beloved  general  practitioner  and  ob- 
stetrician in  Keene  from  1932  imtil 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1959.  He 
also  served  in  World  War  II  with  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  armored  division 
in  the  European  and  African  theaters, 
and  was  wounded  in  action  in  the  spring 
of  1945  during  the  Battle  of  the  Rhine- 
land. 

The  city  of  Keene  where  this  young 
man  grew  up,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  all  of  America  grieve  for 
Jonathan  M.  Daniels. 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  remarks 
that  Jonathan  Daniels — this  man  with  a 
Christian  commitment — wrote  about  his 
experiences  in  civil  rights  work  in  Selma. 

In  an  essay  that  appeared  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  Journal,  he 
wrote  of  the  people  involved  in  the  civil 
rights  movement: 

We  have  activists  who  risk  their  lives  to 
confront  a  people  with  the  challenge  of  free- 
dom and  a  Nation  with  Its  conscience.  We 
have  neutralists  who  cautiously  seek  to  calm 
troubled  waters.  We  have  men  of  reconcilia- 
tion who  are  willing  to  reflect  upon  the  cost 
and  pay  for  it. 

Jonathan  Daniels  paid  dearly — with 
his  life. 

Jonathan  Daniels  knew,  when  he  chose 
to  dedicate  his  energies  and  his  time  to 
the  civil  rights  movement,  that  he  was 
vulnerable  to  possible  attack. 

Commenting  recently  to  a  friend  at  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference at  Birmingham,  he  spoke  of  the 
chance  of  being  shot  at.  "I  always  keep 
my  car  windows  up,"  he  said,  "which 
gives  me  a  little  protection." 

Only  last  week  he  traded  in  his  bat- 
tered little  foreign  car  for  a  new  auto. 
"It  probably  won't  do  any  good,"  he  said, 
"but  everybody  knew  my  car." 

Jonathan  Daniels  fought  hard  and 
died  tragically  as  he  worked  to  help  ful- 
fill the  effort  of  American  Negroes  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  full  blessings  of 
American  life — those  blessings  bestowed 
by  the  Constitution  but  denied  by  a 
powerful  legacy  of  bigotry. 

When  President  Johnson  addressed  a 
joint  congressional  session  last  spring 
and  called  for  enactment  of  the  voting 
rights  bill,  he  spoke  with  eloquence  of  the 
immediate  need  to  reshape  the  attitudes 
and  structure  of  our  society  to  provide 
full  emancipation  for  all  Americans. 

Jonathan  Daniels  answered  that  call 
with  positive  action  in  Alabama — the 
scene  of  the  most  severe  unrest  in  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

The  main  course  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  lies  in  the  strong  thread  of 
the  stream  of  oon violence.  Jonathan 
Daniels  was  a  nonviolent  worker  in  this 
movement. 

Today,  society  cries  out  for  justice  and 
yes,  even  vengeance  against  his  killer. 


The  thought  that  comes  to  my  mind  is 
that  Jonathan  Daniels'  cry  for  justice 
would  not  be  in  terms  of  himself  but 
rather  to  the  good  men  of  both  North 
and  South — that  they  might  help  sweep 
away  bigotry  and  promote  instead  the 
forward  and  upward  lift  to  the  Negroes' 
rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  from  the 
Keene,  N.H.,  Sentinel  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Keene   (N.H.)    Evening  Sentinel, 
Aug.  21,  1965) 

Keene  Theology  Student  Killed  by  Shot- 
gun Blast — Deputy  Sheriff  Is  Held  in 
Alabama 

Hayneville,  Ala. — A  part-time  deputy 
sheriff  was  Jailed  on  a  murder -charge  today 
for  a  shotgun  attack  on  six  civil  rights  work- 
ers which  killed  a  young  theology  student 
and  critically  wounded  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest. 

Tom  Coleman,  52,  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  26,  an 
Episcopal  seminary  student  from  Keene.  N.H. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Morrisroe,  26,  a  Chicago 
priest,  was  critically  wounded  by  the  hail  of 
buckshot  fired  outside  a  country  gjrocery. 
He  was  rushed  to  a  Montgomery  hospital. 

Morrisroe  was  taken  from  surgerjr  early 
today  after  9  hours  on  the  operating  table. 
A  spokesman  for  Baptist  Hospital  said.  "He  Is 
all  right  considering  the  operation  he.  Just 
had."  He  said  the  priest  was  stlU  critical 
and  "we  can't  determine  right  now"  If  he 
will  live  or  die. 

Both  victims  were  white.  Four  Negroes, 
three  of  them  women,  escaped  the  gxinfire. 
Ail  six  had  been  released  earlier  from  the 
county  jail  here  where  they  had  been  held 
since  their  arrest  for  civil  rights  work  In 
nearby  Port  Eteposlt  a  week  ago.  They  said 
they  were  walking  to  Selma  north  of  here. 

deliberates  s  Hotnts 

County  solicitor  Carlton  L.  Perdue  delib- 
erated 5  hours  before  announcing  that  Cole- 
man, a  highway  department  engineer  who 
served  Sheriff  Charles  F.  Ryals  as  a  "special 
deputy,"  had  been  charged. 

The  Alabama  Highway  Patrol  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  are  Investigat- 
ing the  shooting. 

The  White  House  said  President  Johnson 
had  Instructed  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  to  "take  vigorous  and 
immediate  action  to  Investigate"  the  shoot- 
ing and  ordered  that  he  be  kept  Informed  "of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  heinous 
acts." 

Perdue  said  Coleman  admitted  the  slaying, 
but  signed  no  formal  confession.  He  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  circumstances  of  the 
shooting. 

"We're  not  going  to  pretry  the  man.  We  got 
our  stomach  full  of  that  when  the  President 
tried  to  pretry  those  other  men,"  Perdue  said, 
referring  to  the  arrest  of  three  Ku  Klux 
Klansmen  accused  of  the  night-rider  slaying 
of  Mrs.  Viola  Lluzzo,  a  civil  rights  worker 
from  Detroit,  a  few  miles  from  here  on 
March  25. 

Coleman  comes  from  an  Influential  local 
family.  His  son  is  a  highway  patrolman  and 
his  sister,  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Perdue  said  they  are  "all  good  friends  of 
ours." 

Regarding  Daniels  and  Morrisroe.  Perdue 
said,  "if  they'd  been  tending  to  their  own 
business,  like  I  tend  to  mine,  they'd  be  liv- 
ing and  enjoying  themselves  today." 

Coleman  was  held  In  the  small  Jail  In  this 
town  of  900  persons,  and  may  have  to  wait 
until  Monday  for  a  bond  hearing. 
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perdue   said   tie  shooting  occu 
the  six  went  to  the  store  "to  do  soaie 
ing  and  singing  and   the  man  d^wn 
just  let  'em  have  it,  so  to  speak." 

Survivors  of  the  attack  insisted 
not  demonstrating  but  went  to  thfc 
buy  food  after  being  released  from 
said  Negroes  patronized  the  store  f 
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I  From  the  Keene   (N.H.>    Sentinel 
19651 
YotJTH's    Goal    Ordination    Nex  : 
Jonathan  M.  Daniels  of  Keene.  c 
worker  who  was  killed  by  a  shotfcu 
in   Haynevllle.   Ala  .    yesterday,    wc  uld 
been   ordained   into   the   Episcopal 
next  June. 

Daniels,  a  student  at  the  Episcojial 
logical   Seminary   in   Cambridge 
completed  2  years  study  toward  hi! 
of  divinity  degree  and  was  licensed 
clerical  collar. 

ONE    OF    FIRST 

One  of  the  first  members  of  a 
tingent  of  theological  students  and 
of  all  faiths  to  Join  in  the  civil  rights 
demonstrations  in  Selma.  Ala.,  last 
had  remained  there  with  permissio  i 
inary  authorities  to  continue  his 
which  he  had  received  academic  c 
returned   to   Cambridge,   Mass.,   in 
take  final  examinations. 

While   in    the   South,   Daniels   1 
Negro  families  and   was   particularly 
ested  in  the  problems  of  young  Ne  ;roes 
had  been   teaching  them  remedial 
He  was  regarded  at  the  Cambridge 
according  to  one  of  the  professors 
the   most   promising   people   we    e<er 

Before  returning  to  the  South  aft  er 
his  June  examinations,  Daniels  att^ded 
Diocesan  Youth  Conference  of  the 
Church  at  Geneva  Point  on  Lake 
saukee  from  June  20-26. 
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Earlier  this  year  on  January  24  he 
to  Keene  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
Episcopal    Church   on    the   occasio 
observance  of  National  Theological 
Sunday  by  the  local  parish  and  o 
had  addressed  the  Women  of  St. 
their  annual  meeting,  showing  pictiires 
talking  on  his  experiences  and  wo( 
South. 

A  documentary-type  article  auth4rized 
Daniels  and  detailing  his  experienc  s 
South  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of 
Hampshire   Churchman,   official    publication 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  Ham  sshire 

Confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  Churc  ti 
Right  Reverend  Charles  P    Hall  on 
1957,  when  he  was  presented  as  a 
by  the  Reverend  J.  Edison  Pike,  form 
Daniels  had  been  active  in  the 
was  a  member  of  the  parish  choir. 

PARISH    SPONSORS 

After  Daniels  had  decided  to  stud  r  for  the 
ministry,  the  local  parish  became  o:  le  of  his 
sponsors  and  the  Reverend  Chan(  ler  Mc- 
carty assisted  him  in  his  applicatloj  for  en- 
rollment as  a  student. 


Kee:  le 


IFrom  the  Keene  (N.H.)   Sentinel, 
1965  J 
Jonathan  Daniels  Called:  Man 
Christian  Commitment 

Atlanta. — Jonathan  Myrick  Daniels 

serious  theology  student  from 

recently  wrote  of  Alabama,  "There 
men  here.  Just  as  there  are  bad  men 

Daniels,  who  had  spent  most  of 
6  months  In  Alabama  as  a  civil  r 
er,  was  shot  to  death  on  a 
street  Friday. 

He  was  in  Alabama  as  a  represenfatl 
the  Atlanta  office  of  the  Episcopal 
Cultural  and  Racial  Unity.    The 
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scribed  him  as  "studious"  and  "a  man  with  a 
Christian  commitment." 

Writing  to  the  society,  Daniels  explained, 
"We  are  beginning  to  see  as  we  never  saw 
before  that  we  are  truly  of  the  world,  and 
yet  ultimately  not  of  it. 

"We  have  activists  who  risk  their  lives  to 
confront  people  with  a  challenge  of  freedom 
and  a  nation  with  its  conscience.  We  have 
neutralists  who  cautiously  seek  to  calm  trou- 
bled waters.  We  have  men  of  reconciliation 
who  are  willing  to  reflect  upon  the  cost  and 
pay  for  it." 

A  senior  student  at  the  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  -Cambridge.  Mass.,  Daniels 
first  came  to.  Alabama  in  March.  He  became 
concerned  over  the  civil  rights  work  to  be 
done  and  requested  permission  from  Cam- 
bridge authorities  to  linisli  his  school  semes- 
ter by  correspondence.    It  was  granted. 

MOVING   experience 

Working  with  whites  and  Negroes  in  Ala- 
bama's black  (soil)  belt  became  a  moving 
experience  for  the  dark  haired  young  man. 
He  commented.  "Sometimes  we  take  to  the 
streets,  sometimes  we  yawn  through  inter- 
minable meetings.  Sometimes  v;e  confront  a 
l)osse.  sometimes  we  hold  a  child." 

Officials  of  the  society  said  Daniels  never 
expressed  fear  for  his  life,  "but  he  was  aware 
of  the  dangers,  and  he  took  those  precautions 
li^  could  take." 

Daniels  recently  attended  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  at  Birmingham.  While 
there,  he  commented  to  a  friend  about  the 
possibility  of  being  shot  at  by  nightriders. 

"I  always  keep  my  car  windows  up."  Dan- 
iels said,  "at  least  that  would  give  a  little 
protection." 

TRADED  CARS 

Only  last  week  he  traded  in  his  battered 
little  foreign  car  for  a  new  auto. 

"It  probably  wont  do  any  good  but  every- 
body knew  my  car."  he  said  at  the  time,  ex- 
pressing his  .iwareness  of  the  danger. 

An  official  said  "he  wore  a  seminary  stu- 
dent's black  and  white  collar.  Everybody 
knew  who  he  was." 

IFrom    the    Keene    (N.H.)    Sentinel. 

Avig.  21,  1965) 

Daniels  Was  Rights  Worker  in 

Selma.  Ala. 

As  early  as  March  of  this  year.  Jonathan 
Daniels  was  in  Selma,  Ala.,  doing  civil  rights 
work. 

As  prayer  vigils  were  being  held  through- 
out the  Nation  for  the  slain  Rev.  James  Reeb. 
of  Boston.  Daniels  was  in  Selma.  and  In  a 
telephone  conversation  with  his  mother  he 
said  he  and  his  companions  "were  unable 
to  attend  church"  in  that  city  of  28,000  as 
they  were  turned  away. 

It  was  March  14.  Daniels  told  his  mother 
the  police  had  the  city  barricaded  and 
"bottled  up  tight."  He  said  he  was  living 
in  the  Negro  section  of  the  city,  describing 
the  people  there  as  "wonderful."  Daniel^ 
said  he  would  not  dare  to  enter  the  section 
of  the  city  in  which  the  white  population 
lives. 

All  members  of  the  seminary  group  from 
Boston  except  for  Daniels  and  one  other 
had  returned  to  classes.  The  two  had  de- 
cided to  wait  for  reinforcements  rei)orted  to 
have  left  from  Boston,  although  he  said  he 
doubted  If  the  groups  would  get  Into  Selma 
because  of  the  police  lines  thrown  up. 

Daniels  did  come  back  to  Boston  that 
week,  but  only  for  2  days.  With  blessings 
and  contributions  for  expenses  from  fellow 
seminarians,  he  left  again  with  plans  to  stay 
in  Selma  for  6  to  8  more  weeks. 

He  hurried  back  in  order  to  Join  other 
civil  rights  demonstrators  who  marched  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery  on  March  21. 

The  former  Keene  student  combined  his 
project  activities  with  educational  work 
among  students  and  adults  In  Selma  under 


the  supervision  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  which  is  headed  by 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Daniels  Instructed  Negro  adults  in  classes 
intended  to  assist  them  in  coping  with  voter 
registration  problems  or  questions  they 
might  encounter  and  also  to  help  them  pre- 
pare for  citizenship. 

The  classes  followed  instructional  periods 
on  "nonviolence  and  civics." 

[Prom  the  Keene  (N.H.)  Evening  Sentinel 
Aug.  21,  19651 

Mrs.     Liuzzo    Shot     Near     Hatneville 

HAYNEvn.LE.  Ala. — Jonathan  M.  Daniels, 
26,  died  here,  the  victim  of  a  shotgun  blast 
yesterday. 

Hayneville  is  a  sleepy  town  about  20  mlle.<! 
west  of  Montgomery  and  Is  the  seat  of 
Lowndes  County  which  is  about  80  percent 
Negro.  It  was  one  of  the  first  counties  des- 
ignated to  receive  Federal  voting  registers 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Population  there  is  950. 

On  March  25,  10  miles  down  Highway  80 
from  Haynevllle,  Mrs.  Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo  wa^ 
killed  by  nightriders  as  she  returned  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery  to  pick  up  participants 
in  the  Freedom  March  to  Alabama's  capitr.I. 

The  trial  of  the  first  of  three  Ku  Klux 
Klansmen  accused  in  Mrs.  Liuzzo's  slaying 
ended  in  a  hung  Jury  in  Hayneville  last  May. 

IProm  the  Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel, 
Aug.  21.  1965] 

"Doc"  Daniels  Was  Beloved  Obstetrician 

Dr.  Philip  B.  Daniels,  father  of  Jonath.nn 
M.  Daniels  who  was  killed  yesterday  in  Ala- 
bama, died  in  Keene  in  December  of  1959  at 
the  age  of  55. 

Dr.  Daniels  was  a  general  practitioner  in 
Keene  from  1932  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  but  he  was  best  known  as  an  obstetri- 
cian. 

No  one  ever  dared  to  venture  a  guess  on  t!ie 
number  of  babies  "Doc"  Daniels  delivered. 

He  was  a  city  physician  in  the  mid-30's. 
and  Joined  the  Army  Medical  Corps  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  a  major  with  the  14th 
Armored  Division  and  saw  action  In  the  Euro- 
pean-African Theater  and  the  Middle  East 
Theater. 

He  was  wounded  In  action  in  the  spring 
of  1945  In  the  Battle  of  the  Rhlneland.  and 
was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Bronze 
Star. 

On  "Doc"  Daniel's  55th  and  last  birth- 
day. July  14.  1959.  the  Keene  Evening  Senti- 
nel said  in  an  editorial : 

"Nothing  we  could  say  here  about  the  quiet 
kindness  of  Doctor  Daniels  has  not  already 
been  said  at  one  time  or  another  by  his  as- 
sociates, friends,  and  the  host  of  parents 
whose  children  he  has  brought  Into  the  world 
during  his  many  years  of  faithful  practice  in 
Keene. 

"Hundreds  of  years  ago,  however,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Hippocrates  made  a  profound 
statement  which  was  In  the  form  of  advice 
to  civilization's  healers  of  men.  The  many 
friends  of  Doctor  Daniels  feel  strongly  that 
few  physicians  have  adhered  more  closely 
than  he  has  to  those  words : 

"  'Sometimes  give  youf  services  for  noth- 
ing, calling  to  mind  a  previous  benefaction 
or  present  satisfaction.  And  if  there  be 
an  opportunity  of  serving  one  who  Is  a 
stranger  in  financial  straits,  give  full  assist- 
ance to  all  such.  For  where  there  is  love  of 
man,  there  is  also  love  of  the  art.  For  some 
patients,  though  conscious  that  their  con- 
dition Is  perilous,  recover  their  health  sim- 
ply through  their  contentment  with  the 
goodness  of  the  physician.  *••••• 


A   QUIET   EXPERIMENT   IN   RACIAL 
BROTHERHOOD 

Mr.  MONDALE.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  year,  while  the  eyes  of  the  world 


have  been  too  often  fixed  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Selma.  or  Harlem,  or  Los 
Angeles,  a  quiet  experiment  In  racial 
brotherhood  has  been  taking  place  in 
Worthington,  a  community  of  10,000 
people  in  southwestern  Minnesota.  It 
has  made  few  headlines,  nor  have  'Wor- 
thington's  citizens  sought  them.  But 
their  achievement  can  bring  inspiration 
and  hope  to  thosands  of  communities 
throughout  America,  so  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  it  today. 

Ten  months  ago.  Armour  &  Co.  opened 
a  new  meatpacking  plant  in  Worthing- 
ton. The  company  brought  with  it  a 
number  of  workers  transferred  from 
other  Armom-  plants,  including  39  Ne- 
groes. They  were  the  first  Negroes  ever 
to  live  and  work  in  the  city. 

The  people  of  Worthington  were  faced 
with  a  fimdamental  challenge — would 
they  live  up  to  the  American  ideal  of 
fair  and  equal  treatment  of  all  their  citi- 
zens, or  would  their  new  Negro  neigh- 
bors, like  so  many  elsewhere  even  today, 
be  treated  as  people  apart,  compelled  to 
carry  the  weight  of  vmjust  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  leaders  of  Worthington  recognized 
this  challenge.  And  instead  of  waiting 
to  see  if  trouble  would  develop,  they  took 
determined  action  to  prevent  it.  Their 
newspaper,  the  Worthington  Daily 
Globe,  told  its  readers  that  the  integra- 
tion of  their  community  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  demonstrate  their  fun- 
(Jamental  decency.  Clergymen  preached 
tolerance  and  equal  opportunity  from 
their  pulpits.  Community  organizations 
let  it  be  known  that  they  would  welcome 
Negro  members. 

An  automation  committee,  including 
representatives  of  Armour  &  Co.,  the 
United  Packinghouse  Workers,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  prepared  the 
way  with  careful  advance  planning. 
Home  builders  and  real  estate  agents, 
overwhelmingly,  joined  in  a  policy  oi 
open  occupancy,  determined  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  Negro  ghetto  in  their 
community.  The  Minnesota  State  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  offered 
repeated  counsel. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  the  citizens 
of  Worthington,  by  their  actions,  showed 
they  were  willing  to  put  aside  their 
prejudices  and  judge  their  new  neighbors 
on  their  own  individual  merits.  As  of 
last  month  four  Negro  families  had 
bought  homes — in  four  different  neigh- 
borhoods. Six  more  have  rented  homes. 
More  of  the  workers  are  planning  to 
move  their  families  to  Worthington 
when  the  town's  present  housing  short- 
age is  alleviated. 

Mr.  President,  1  year  is  a  short  time. 
Ten  families  is  a  small  number.  We 
cannot  pretend  that  Worthington  has 
solved  its  problems  for  all  time;  con- 
tinued good  will  and  cooperation  among 
the  townspeople  wiU  be  essential.  Nor 
can  we  say  that  what  Worthington  has 
done  can  be  accomplished  as  easily  in 
Los  Angeles,  or  Selma,  or  New  York,  or 
even  Minneapolis. 

But  for  thousands  of  American  com- 
munities, Worthington's  experiment  in 
brotherhood  can  be  a  model  of  a  city 
facing  up  to  its  responsibilities,  welcom- 
ing its  new  residents  whatever  race  they 
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may  be,  living  out  in  practice  the  best 
ideals  of  our  American  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  three  arti- 
cles in  Minnesota  newspapers  which  give 
particularly  fine  descrifitions  of  the 
Worthington  experience.  Two  are  by 
Lew  Hudson  of  the  Worthington  Daily 
Globe.  One  is  a  column  by  Robert  King 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Worthing  Daily  Globe,  July   19, 

19651 

City  Becomes  Mui.tiracial  With  No 

"Extraordinary"  Difficulties 

(By  Lew  Hudson) 

Few  things  are  as  difficult  for  a  fainily  as 
a  move  to  a  strange  community. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  if  the  move  is  a 
sudden  one.  if  it  is  from  a  large  city  to  a 
small  one.  and  if  the  move  Is  to  another 
State  where  tax  systems  and  governmental 
services  are  different. 

Then,  if  you  happen  to  be  of  a  minority 
race  moving  Into  a  community  with  little 
background  of  multiracial  living,  the  prob- 
lem may  become  still  more  difficult. 

All  Armour  workers  who  have  moved  to 
Worthington  since  the  plant  opened  here  9 
months  ago  have  faced  these  problems.  The 
workers  who  are  Negroes  have  faced  addi- 
tional problems  that  are  unique  to  persons 
of  their  race.  These  are  the  first  Negroes 
who  have  ever  lived  or  worked  In  the  com- 
munity. 

Armour  lists  39  Negro  employees  on  Its 
payroll  In  Worthington.  About  10  of  these 
have  moved  their  families  to  the  city.  More 
will  make  the  move  when  housing  becomes 
available. 

Of  the  10  families  who  have  moved,  4 
have  purchased  homes.  There  are  Negro 
families  living  In  most  sections  -of  the  city. 

Some  admitted  to  uncertainty  as  to  what 
they  expected  when  moving  here  and  also 
surprise  as  to  what  they  found. 

The  curiosity  of  people  has  been  disturb- 
ing to  Mrs.  Edward  Jones.  A  former  resident 
of  Kansas  City,  she  said,  "I  expected  to  be 
ignored  in  Worthington.  What  I  didn't  ex- 
pect was  to  be  stared  at." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Initially, 
like  many  Armour  workers,  Jones  came  to 
Worthington  alone  and  took  a  room  at  one 
of  the  hotels. 

After  a  couple  of  weeks,  Jones  decided  he 
liked  the  community  and  started  looking  for 
a  house.  It  took  him  until  December  to  find 
a  house  for  rent  on  Dover  street.  On  Decem- 
ber 4.  he  moved  his  family  to  town. 

"The  neighbors  on  Dover  were  very  good 
to  us."  Mrs.  Jones  said.  "People  dropped 
over  to  get  acquainted  and  several  brought 
Christmas  cookies." 

As  time  went  along,  the  Jones  family 
started  looking  for  a  home  which  would  bet- 
ter meet  their  needs.  They  report  the  real 
estate  agent  they  contacted  was  willing  to 
show  them  any  house  on  his  listings.  They 
said  they  had  no  problems  with  owners. 

In  early  spring,  they  decided  to  buy  a 
home  on  Clary  Street.  Just  acroM  from  the 
high  school.  They  now  are  settl^and  Mrs. 
Jones  says  she  Is  beginning  to  get  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  neighbors.  She  says  s.ome 
have  brought  over  garden  produce. 

Jones  says  his  children  "get  along  all 
right"  with  other  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Mrs.  Jones  sajrs  that  other  than  the 
fact  that  the  word  "nigger"  has  been  used 
occasionally,  she  has  had  no  worry  regarding 
how  her  children  are  accepted.  She  said 
she  thinks  use  ol  this  discredited  name  stems 
more  from  ignorance  than  from  malice. 


Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  say  they  are 
happy  In  Worthington,  but  Mrs.  Jones  can- 
not get  over  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
being  stared  at.  She  finds  It  difficult  to 
understand  why  people  do  so.  "Haven't  they 
ever  seen  a  Negro?"  she  asked. 

For  many  of  the  Armour  workers,  hotels 
were  the  first  homes  they  had  In  Worthing- 
ton. For  some,  they  still  are.  Housing,  and 
more  particularly  rental  housing,  remains 
scarce  for  everyone. 

Sam  Sheppard,  a  Negro  from  Kansas  City, 
remembers  well  the  first  3  weeks  he  was 
In  Worthington.  That  was  last  fall  when 
he  came  here  alone  and  lived  at  a  hotel. 

After  3  weeks,  he  was  able  to  find  a  small 
kitchenette  apartment,  rented  from  Mrs. 
Belle  Gibbons  at  1227  Third  Avenue.  As  soon 
as  he  found  the  place  Sheppard  brought  his 
wife  to  Worthington.  An  older  couple,  the 
Sheppards  have  no  children  at  home. 

Mrs.  Sheppard  immediately  went  to  work 
to  help  other  workers  find  homes.  She  put 
In  several  hours  each  day  at  the  union  hall 
downtown  where  she  manned  the  telephone 
to  help  accumulate  listings  of  available 
housing. 

One  day  a  call  came  In  from  a  local  resi- 
dent wanting  to  sell  a  home  at  907  Seventh 
Avenue.  The  Sheppards  went  out  to  look 
at  it  and  quickly  closed  the  deal  to  buy. 
They  thus  became  the  first  Negro  family  to 
buy  a  home  in  Worthington. 

Mrs.  Sheppard  said  they  had  no  difficulty 
In  making  a  deal.  "The  man  wanted  to  sell 
and  we  wanted  to  buy,"  she  said  with  a 
smile. 

They  moved  in  November.  It  was  a  cold 
day  but  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  was 
unmistakable.  Mrs.  Sheppard  said  some  of 
the  neighbors  Invited  them  to  come  over  at 
noon  for  lunch  on  moving  day.  Since  then, 
Mrs.  Sheppard  says  most  of  the  neighbors 
have  dropped  in  to  get  acquainted  and  some 
brought  Christmas  food  and  cookies  Just 
before  the  holidays. 

Now,  she  says,  neighborhood  visiting  is 
commor  place.  When  the  Sheppards  leave 
town  for  the  weekend,  they  leave  the  key 
to  their  home  with  neighbors  who  "look  after 
things." 

The  Sheppards  say  they  like  smalltown 
living.  The  big  cities  are  crowded  and 
noisy,  they  point  out,  but  Worthington  is 
peaceful.  "There  aren't  any  bad  people 
here,"  Mrs.  Sheppard  observed. 

She  expressed  her  philosophy  of  getting 
along  with  people  by  saying,  "I  figured  when 
I  came  here  that  I  was  the  kind  of  a  person 
who  could  find  friends  anywhere." 

R.  T.  HambUn  expresed  a  similar  feeling. 
He  said,  "I  don't  care  what  a  man  thinks 
about  me  as  long  as  he  takes  an  honest  posi- 
tion. I  don't  like  people  who  say  one  thing 
and  think  another." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "I  have  found  that  If 
I  can  talk  with  a  man  and  both  of  us  can 
get  acquainted,  we  generally  get  along  all 
right." 

Hamblin  was  faced  with  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent problem  when  he  came  to  Worthington 
last  fall.  He  had  to  find  a  place  to  live  be- 
cause his  wife  was  expecting  a  baby  soon. 

He  found  a  small  basement  apartment  in 
the  1500  block  of  Okabena  Street  and  the 
woman  who  owns  it  is  one  of  the  persons  in 
the  town  for  whom  he  has  especially  high 
regard.  Another  is  the  Reverend  Lloyd  John- 
son of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  the  church 
which  the  Hamblins  attend. 

In  midwinter  Mrs.  Hamblin  gave  birth 
to  a  girl.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  first 
Negro  child  born  at  the  Worthington  hospi- 
tal. The  apartment  then  was  too  small,  and 
H&mblln  had  to  find  another  place. 

After  looking  for  several  weeks  he  finally 
decided  to  buy  a  home  In  the  800  block  of 
Grand  Avenue.  Hamblin  said  he  has  noticed 
many  people  driving  slowly  past  his  home. 
"I  know,"  he  said,  "that  they  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  seeing  how  a  Negro  lives  than  any- 
thing else,  but  It  doesn't  bother  me." 
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He  went  on  to  say,  "I  Just 
cepted  as  a  man.    I  like  to 
my  friends  on  the  basis  of 
sons  tliey  are,  not  on  the  colo  : 
I  want  other  people  to  do  thi 

Hamblin  reported  the  ne 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  get 
that  he  had  met  some  of  the^i 
ting  along  satisfactorily 

A  couple  of  other  Incident 
up   something   of    the    comm^i 
about  its  new  Negro  citizens, 
ter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Baile 
possessions  when  the  home 
ing  at  Org  burned  down.    A 
drive   was    inunedlately   started 
donated  helped  to  get  the 
lished  in  another  rented  i 
end  of  the  lake. 

The  Bailey's  daughter.  Sher^ 
Ject  of  a  minor  argximent  v.' 
different   Brownie   Scout 
out"  to  see  which  troop  woulc 
counted  the  honor  of  enrolii 
member. 

After  only  9  months   it 
measure    accurately    the 
ceptance  of  its  Negro  citizen 
organizations  have  policies 
members,  others  have  not. 
sought  membership  in  many 
Vln  Brown,  local  American 
bership  chairman,  says   the 
to  any  veteran  qualified  by  hi 
ice.    "J  posted  a  notice  at  the 
inviting  Armour  men   to  Joi; 
Brown  said,  "but  no  Negro  hit 
yet."     He  went  on  to  say  th 
he  will  be  accepted. 

John  Anderson,   Worthingt 
mander,  says,  "Any  person, 
who  is  qualified  by  his  mlli 
Join  our  post  and  make  full  u$e 
rooms."    He  went  on  to  say 
transfers  of  membership   froih 
We  have  invited  Negroes  knov  n 
Red  to  Join  but  none  have  dont 
Newcomers'    club    Presidep- 
Sermon  says  all  new  residents 
invited  to  take  part  in  club 
always  call  three  months  in 
to  pick  folks  up  and  bring 
lugs,"   she    says.     "So    far 
woman  has  become  a  member 
attended  a  couple  of  meetln 
ladies   has   been   invited   and 
card  club  which  is  an  outgrowth 
and    which    meets    from    tim 
private  homes."    She  went  on 
Negroes  are  welcome. 

Churches  in  the  communit 
their  doors.     The  Reverend 
the  First  Baptist  Church  said 
10  Negro  families  and  Indiv 
services  at  his  church.     This 
group  of  Negroes  in  any  chur4h 

"So  far,"  he  reports,  "none 
Joined  our  congregation."    He 
plain  that  Baptists  normally 
congregational  loyalties  than 
Inational  and  that"  this  is 
none  have  transferred  their 
Worthlngton. 

Mr.   Johnson   says   his   chuifch 
taken  action  to  make  it  clear 
will  be  welcome  to  join.    He 
gallon  has  accepted  Negroes 
of  the  Negro  women  have  been 
clal  functions  of  the  church 

At  the  Mission  Baptist  Chur*h 
end  A.  W.  Winklcman  commer  ts 
Negro  families  that  have  visite  1 
has  Joined  the  church.     His 
taken  a  position  that  all 
cepted  on  the  same  basis 
visited  were  invited  by  membe 
gregation,  Mr.  Wlnkleman  sal< 
noted    "no    adverse    reaction' 
people. 

The  Reverend  Wayne  Irelan  i 
had  Negroes  visit  the  Methodls 
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time  to  time  but  none  have  Joined  as  yet. 
He  said  they  have  not  taken  part  in  social 
activities,  but  that  his  people  have  expressed 
readiness  to  accept  any  person  who  may  wish 
to  share  in  the  life  of  the  church.  "People 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  make  them  feel 
at  home."  he  said,  "and  I  have  performed  one 
wedding  of  a  Negro  couple." 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  J.  Stanley 
Hale,  of  St.  Mary's  Catliolic  Church  said  one 
fi'mily  has  transferred  to  his  congregation. - 
"I  can't  see  that  they  have  been  treated  any 
dirferently  llan  :iny  other  new  member."  he 
said. 

These  are  some  (not  all)  of  the  organiza- 
tions open  to  Negro  members.  There  are 
some  that  r.re  known  to  be  closed.  Among 
them  are  the  Elk;  :u\d  the  Octd  Fellows  lodges 
which  are  bound  by  tlieir  national  charters 
to  prohibit  all  persons  not  of  the  Caucasian 
race  from  membership. 

There  is  no  statute  which  requires  private 
organizations  to  accept  memberships  from 
any  person.  The  only  way  to  find  out  wheth- 
er a  door  is  open  or  closed  is  to  knock  and 
seek  admittance. 

The  law  requires  equal  treatment  only  in 
what  has  been  determined  to  be  the  public 
sector  of  our  society.  Discrimination  is  pro- 
hibited in  housing,  employment,  schools  and 
piiblic  accommodations. 

Both  Hamblin  and  Jones  said  they  know  of 
no  Incidents  of  discrimlnatiqn  among  their 
fellow  Negroes  involving  areas  covered  by 
St.ate  or  Federal  law. 

I  From  the  Worthlngton  Daily  Globe. 
July  19.  19651 

Campbell.  Armour  Make  Worthington 
"24-HouR  City" 

Pick  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  and  you 
will  find  people  abroad  on  the  streets  of 
Worthington. 

Once,  about  the  only  persons  out  in  the 
hours  after  midnight  were  the  police  and  a 
few  adventurous  young  people.  Now.  they 
have  been  joined  by  working  people. 

The  city  is  a  24-hour-E-day  community, 
one  of  the  earmarJci  of  an  industrial  town. 
While  some  of  the  all-night  workers  are  busy 
at  such  places  as  the  powerplant  and  all- 
night  cafes,  most  are  connected  with  the  two 
major  food  processing  plants.  Campbell  Soup 
and  Ai-mour  &  Co. 

Campbell  starts  its  first  shift  at  7  a.m.  and 
runs  it  until  3:40  p.m.  The  second  shift 
comes  on  at  5  p.m.  and  works  until  2  a.m. 
The  cleanup  crew  starts  in  at  10:30  p.m.  and 
continues  until  6:30  a.m. 

At  Armour's,  the  day  shift  comes  on  at  6 
a.m.  and  works  until  3:18  p.m.  A  few  work- 
men start  at  5:30  a.m.  The  cleanup  crew  is 
at  it  by  5:30  p.m.  and  stays  on  until  2  a.m. 

The  regular  night  shift  at  Armour's  was 
temporarily  discontinued  this  spring  but  will 
probably  be  reinstated  later  when  hog  sup- 
plies improve. 

Even  without  It.  Worthington  remains  a 
bustling  place  around  the  clock  throughout 
the  year. 

(From   the    Minneapolis   Tribune.    Aug.    12. 

19651 

Worthington  Scores  a  "Brotherhood"  Coup 

(By  Robert  King) 

Like  a  refreshing  breeze,  an  e.xperiment 
In  brotherhood  at  Worthington.  Minn.,  hit 
most  of  the  State's  front  pages  late  in  July. 
The  story  of  Worthlngton's  success  In  be- 
coming at  least  a  partially  Integrated  com- 
munity was  welcome  contrast  to  the  daily 
stories  of  civil  rights  conflict  elsewhere. 

Occasion  for  the  story  was  the  first  an- 
niversary of  Armour's  packing  plant,  an 
event  which  brought  the  first  Negro  workers 
and  families  to  the  previously  all-white  city 
of  10.000. 


During  the  year,  the  firm  transferred  39 
Negro  workers  to  Worthlngton.  Ten  movea 
their  families'  to  the  city,  and  four  of  them 
bought  homes — each  In  a  different  part  of 
the  city. 

All  realtors  and  builders,  except  one.  Joincii 
in  declaring  an  open  occupancy  poUcv 
churches  and  civic  organizations  hav;  wel- 
comed participation  by  Negroes  and  neigh- 
borhoods hrvve  been  kind  to  their  Negro 
neighbors. 

•  Wh.Tt  it  bells  down  to  is  that  we  bovi 
mr.de  a  good  adjustment."  said  one  V/orth- 
iiigton  busir.c-s  leader,  "even  though  there 
are  only  10  fuinliies  involved  and  even  thoiKh 
we  found  we  have  prejudices  just  like  every 
other  town.  We  just  faced  up  to  it.  that's 
all." 

How  did  Worthington  come  to  face  up  so 
well? 

The  story  involves  many  people:  the  city's 
newspaper  a  company-union  automation 
committee,  a  realistic  and  helpful  approac'a 
by  the  State  Committee  Against  Discrimina- 
tion (SCAD),  a  sensible  business  commimitv 
and  the  kind  of  townspeople  who  couM 
bring  this  comment  from  one  of  their  new 
neighbors:  "There  aren't  any  bad  people 
here." 

Initial  groundwork  for  the  move  was  laid 
by  the  company-union  automation  com- 
mittee. The  group,  financed  by  the  com- 
pany, includes  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany, the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  a  memher 
from  the  public  who  acts  as  chairman. 

Though  it  was  formed  to  develop  retrain- 
ing and  placement  programs  for  workeri 
displaced  by  automation,  the  committee 
tackles  other  social  problems  as  well.  "In 
this  case,  we  met  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  newspaper  and  city  officials,"  said 
one  member,  "and  we  got  excellent  coopera- 
tion." 

His  assessment  of  the  program,  and  the 
first  year  of  experience,  is  that  it  has  worked 
surprisingly  well. 

SCAD,  in  the  person  of  its  director.  J.ime^ 
McDonald,  who  has  since  left  for  a  position 
with  the  poverty  pKgram  in  North  Carolina. 
was  also  a  factor. 

"McDonald  gave  us  our  best  advice,"  said 
a  business  leader.  "He  talked  frankly  to  a 
small  group  of  us  about  the  Negro  point  of 
view,  and  made  us  sensitive  to  their  prob- 
lems." 

Mrs.  Viola  Kanatz,  present  SCAD  director. 
says  this  case  points  to  a  very  important 
function  of  the  committee,  that  of  acting 
to  avoid  problems  rather  than  merely  as  a 
mediator  of  complaints. 

An  Armour  official  in  the  new  plant  agrees 
that  the  move — called  an  experiment  in 
brotherhood  by  the  Worthington  Dally 
Globe — has  been  successful.  "I  haven't 
heard  one  complaint  from  the  workers, "  he 
said. 

Everyone  interviewed  gives  credit  to  the 
newspaper  for  helping  to  pave  the  way.  One 
year  ago,  the  Globe  challenged  the  commu- 
nity in  an  editorial,  saying  the  move  by 
Armour  presented  an  opportunity  for  the 
city  to  prove  its  mettle. 

Looking  back  over  the  year,  the  Globe 
recently  said  that  the  city's  success  in  avoid- 
ing serious  problems  "has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  good  community  to  start 
with,  the  newcomers  we  received  were  of  the 
same  goodwill  ♦  ♦  •  and  Just  about  every- 
body in  town  apparently  decided  that  all  we 
needed  to  do  was  to  be  good  American 
citizens." 

Being  good  citizens  had  many  advantages 
for  Worthington.  The  city's  economy  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  plant  and  its  pay- 
roll, which  will  soon  reach  $2  million  yearly. 
Four  new  businesses  have  been  established 
to  serve  the  plant,  and,  according  to  one 
businessman,  "We've  got  plenty  of  people 
looking  at  us  for  plant  location  now  •  •  • 
because  we  lived  up  to  our  responsibility. ' 
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A       I  From  the  Worthington  Daily  Globe,  July  20. 
•        '  1965] 

Eun.DEHS.  Realtors  Stand  Firm  Against  Dis- 
crimination 

(By  Lew  Hudion) 

It  was  just  1  year  ago  that  Worthington 
"ct  its  first  official  word  as  to  the  approxi- 
uu'iiC  number  of  Negro  workers  to  be  Includ- 
ed among  the  starting  work  force  at  the  new 
Armour  plant. 

Company  and  union  officials  met  last  sum- 
mer with  local  public  officials,  realtors,  build- 
ers, clergymen,  and  other  community  lead- 
ers. At  that  meeting,  it  was  concluded  that 
Worthington  must  avoid  creation  of  a  Negro 
diitrict,  or  ghetto.  Such  a  development  was 
considered  not  only  morally  indefensible  but 
economically  ill  adv  ised. 

Instead,  it  was  hoped  Negro  families  would 
move  into  varying  sections  of  the  city  on  the 
b:i£is  of  their  financial  ability  to  buy  or  rent 
and  their  personal  desires  as  to  location. 

To  date,  this  hope  has  been  realized.  Of 
the  four  families  which  have  purchased 
homes,  one  is  across  from  the  high  school, 
another  is  near  Central  Elementary  school, 
a  third  is  in  the  700  block  of  Seventli  Ave- 
nue near  the  lake  and  the  fourth  is  in  the 
800  block  of  Omaha  Avenue.  Rental  prop- 
erties occupied  by  Negroes  are  equally  dis- 
persed through  the  city.  f 

Only  two  types  of  housing  remain  solidly 
white.  As  yet,  no  Negro  has  purchased  or 
rented  a  home  in  a  new  rer.l  estate  subdivi- 
sion. No  Negro  person  lives  in  the  residential 
districts  of  highest  real  estate  value  (homes 
C1S25.000  or  more) . 

Should  a  financially  qualified  Negro  seek 
to  buy  property  in  either  of  these  two  types 
of  districts  he  apparently  will  be  able  to  do 
so. 

When  asked  for  their  position  on  sale  of 
new  homes,  local  builders  went  on  record  for 
open  occupancy.  Orville  Appel.  Wilfred 
Eshelman.  Don  Johnson.  Lampert  Lumber 
Co..  Joe  Roos.  Schuster  Bros..  Dale  Eckerson, 
Bowyer  Bros.,  Art  Leistico,  Pat  Seifert, 
Eilert  Peterson.  Gramstad  Lumber  Co.. 
and  Wendell  Becker  issued  a  statement 
in  which  they  said,  "We  building  contractors 
agree  that  sales  of  property  and  construc- 
tion of  homes  shall  be  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin." 

Other  builders  issued  Individual  state- 
ments. Gary  Roos  said,  "Business  is  busi- 
ness and  a  Negro's  money  is  Just  as  green  as 
mine.  If  he's  got  the  money,  I've  got  the 
time." 

Mel  Stangeland  said,  "If  a  Negro  buyer 
comes  to  me  and  he  is  financially  qtialified, 
then  I'm  building  him  a  house." 

Builder  John  Van  De  Brake  declined  to 
comment  on  his  policy. 

Financing  institutions  are  drawing  no  color 
lines.  H.  Marvell  Tripp,  Sr.,  of  the  Worth- 
ington Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
says,  "We  are  absoUitely  colorblind."  He 
said  financing  for  housing  is  based  strictly 
on  financial  qualification. 

He  went  on  to  relate  that  he  has  had  only 
one  inquiry  about  financing  from  a  Negro 
customer. 

Harry  Dirks,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  said  his  institution  has  had  several 
inquiries  but  no  formal  applications  have 
yet  been  submitted.  If  one  is  made.  Dirks 
said  it  would  be  handled  without  regard  to 
the  race  of  the  applicant. 

Duane  Amundson,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Worthington.  said.  "We 
have  a  policy  of  no  difference  in  treatment 
of  Negro  and  white  applicants  for  housing 
lo.'.ns.  Financial  qualification  is  our  only 
.  guideline." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  his  bank,  through 
its  real  estate  division,  has  handled  the  sale 
of  one  ho'use  to  a  Negro  buyer  so  far. 

Realtors  have  done  more  rental  business 
with  Negro  families  than  they  have  sales  of 
property.    To  date,  four  properties  have  been 


bought  by  Negroes.     Two  were  handled  by 
realtors. 

Staubus  Realty,  1026  Fourth  Avenue,  and 
the  State  Agency,  229  10th  Street,  each  com- 
pleted one  Negro  purchase.  Ralph  Brunner 
of  Worthington  Realty,  in  the  Hotel  Thomp- 
son building,  had  a  house  sold  to  a  Negro 
woninn  but  reported  the  woma^  changed  her 
mind  about  remaining  in  Wortliington  and 
canceled  the  deal.  Brunner  said  the  initial 
dovvnijayment  posted  by  the  buyer  was  re- 
turned, though  such  a  refund  was  not  re- 
quireci  by  law. 

Most  of  the  realtors  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  property  to  Negro  prospects,. 
Barlow  Thurber.  415  11th  Street,  said  he 
has  snown  houses  to  three  Negro  families. 
Weppler's  Realty.  West  Lakeshore  Drive,  has 
shown  houses  to  five  or  six  dilferent  Negro 
families  according  to  owner  Bill  Weppler. 

Brunner  said  he  has  shown  property  to 
more  than  six  Negro  families.  Staubus  Real- 
ty and  the  State  Agency  eacii  have  shown 
homes  to  about  a  half  dozen  Negro  families, 
according  to  Harold  Staubus  and  D.  S. 
Amundson. 

J.  C.  Hagge  of  Hagge  Realty.  1002  Fourth 
Avenue,  noted  he  has  shown  property,  but 
none  of  the  sliowings  has  resulted  in  a  sale. 

Those  realtors  who  said  they  have  not  yet 
shown  homes  to  Negro  customers  Include 
W.  H.  Rohlk  Land  Agency.  1008  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, and  Gary  Prins  Real  Estate,  1234  Oxford 
Street.  , 

Rohlk  said  he  has  received  a  few  inquiries, 
but  tliat  .none  of  them  led  to  actual  show- 
ings. Prins  said  he  had  no  inquiries  into 
purchase  of  homes  btit  had  received  some 
rental  prospects. 

The  six  realtors  who  have  shown  property 
to  Negro  prospects  generally  concurred  that 
the  reason  for  so  few  sales  was  due  to  the 
fact  the  prospects  could  not  meet  financial 
requirements  to  close  the  deals. 

In  some  cases,  it  was  noted.  Negro  pros- 
pects still  had  to  dispose  of  their  former 
dwellings  before  they  could  afford  to  buy 
liere. 

All  eight  local  realtors  reported  they  have 
no  specific  policies  relative  to  selling  homes 
to  Negroes.  The  consensus  was  they  would 
do  business  with  anyone  who  met  financial 
qualifications. 

Half  of  the  realtors,  however.  Indicated 
tliey  have  encountered  sellers  who  request 
their  property  be  shown  only  to  white  pros- 
pects. ^ 

The  number  of  white  only  requests  on  the 
part  of  sellers  was  estimated  at  1  in  50, 
1  in  \(iO.  Just  a  few.  and  very  few.  according 
to  the  4  realtors  who  said  they  had  run  into 
tills  situation. 

One  agent  said,  "I  won't  argue  with  them. 
It's  their  property.  The  way  they  want  to 
sell  it  is  their  business." 

Another  said,  "Just  a  few  listings  are  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  and  those  are  not  only 
against  Negroes  but  against  anyone  who 
would  change  the  basic  environment  or  so- 
cial structure  of  the  neighborhood." 

Still  another  observed  that  if  he  is  told  not 
to  sell  to  a  Negro,  he  doesn't  list  the  house 
on  the  open  market  because  he  "doesn't  want 
the  door  slammed  in  my  face"  when  he 
brings  prospects  to  see  the  house. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  realtors  pointed 
out  that  white  only  listings  are  infrequent. 
Far  more  often,  the  seller's  attitude  seems 
to  be,  "I  don't  care  who  you  sell  my  house 
to  as  long  as  he  has  the  money,"  they  said. 

All  realtors  said  they  were  opposed  to  a 
Negro  ghetto  or  a  special  Negro  district.  In 
addition  to  being  socially  unfavorable,  the 
realtors  agreed  that  the  threat  of  damage 
to  property  values  within  and  surrounding 
the  district  would  be  greater. 

Realtors  report  only  light  public  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  relative  to  selling 
hotises  to  Negroes.  One  who  made  such  a  sale 
said  he  had  one  white  family  criticize  him 


for  doing  so.  The  family  was  not  even  an 
immediate  neighbor  of  the  Negro  family. 

There  are  Indications  thrt  more  pressiu'e 
is  placed  upon  realtors  in  the  matter  of 
renting  houses  or  apartments  than  In  sell- 
ing. One  realtor,  who  claimed  he  had  no 
"white  only"  listings  for  sale,  did  note  that 
some  persons  who  wanted  his  help  in  locjt.- 
tilg  renters  h.id  requested  no  Negroes. 

A  far  bigger  problem  appears  to  be  the 
availability  of  rentals  in  Worthington.  Most 
realtors  observed  that  they  had.  no  rentals, 
restricted  or  not. 

Realtor  Prins  stimmed  up  the  rental  scar- 
city here  with  this  comment,  "If  I  had  10 
rentals  available,  I  could  fill  them  all  right 
now." 

The  consensus  of  city  realtors  is  that  there 
are  tmple  houses  on  the  market  here  for 
any  and  all  prospects  who  can  meet  financial 
requirements.  There  are  admittedly  some 
sellers  who  do  not  wish  to  do  business  with 
Negroes,  but  tiiose  instances  are  rare. 

Real  estate  sales  among  Negroes  have  not 
been  as  brisk  as  some  had  anticipated.  Tiae 
major  factor  does  not  revolve  around  prej- 
udice, but  rather  on  the  desire  of  Negroes 
to  rent,  rather  than  to  buy  property  at  the 
present  time. 

Weppler  put  it  this  way.  "The  demand  to 
buy  houses  just  isn't  as  great  as  was  antici- 
pated." 

Briuiner  said  he  had  noted  no  real  estate 
panic  in  neighborhoods  in  which  Negroes 
have  purchased  homes.  Fairly  typical  is  the 
feeling  expressed  by  Dotig  Christoffer,  Wor- 
thington insurance  man. 

Christoffer  will  be  moving  into  a  new  home 
being  erected  on  Omaha  Avenue,  just  across 
the  street  from  a  Negro  family.  Christoffer 
said  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Negro  living 
in  the  neighborhood  was  of  no  concern  to 
him  in  his  decision  to  move  there. 


ROBERT  KENNEDY  DISCUSSES  THE 
WATTS  RIOTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  words  have  been  written  about 
the  riots  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles. 
Each  writer,  of  course,  tends  to  ^w  the 
causes  and  cure  of  Negro  discontent  from 
his  own  perspective.  Someone  has  said 
that  the  econo;nist  defines  the  problem 
in  terms  of  inadequate  economic  oppor- 
tunities, the  sociologist  in  terms  of  a 
failure  of  communication  between  Ne- 
groes and  whites,  the  psychiatrist  in 
terms  of  Negro  family  and  personality 
patterns  and  the  police  official  as  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

Each  of  these  disciplines  can  shed  a 
useful  light  on  the  problems,  but  few  men 
are  able  to  weave  the  various  streams 
of  thought  together  and  present  a  co- 
herent and  balanced  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Watts. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York. 
Robert  Kennedy,  has  made  a  remarkable 
speech  on  the  Watts  riots.  He  speaks 
with  the  experience  and  authority  of 
one  who  had  the  day-to-day  responsi- 
bility for  nearly  4  years  of  determining 
our  Government's  attitudes  and  policies 
toward  the  civil  rights  movement.  He 
has  presented  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Negro  discontent  in  our  major 
metropolitan  area^  that  skillfully  com- 
bines the  insights  of  the  economist,  the 
sociologist,  the  psychiatrist,  and  the  law 
enforcement  officer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  before  the  New 
York  State  Convention  of  the  Indeperd- 
ent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objectioi  i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
Address  by  Senator  Robert  F. 

Convention  of  Independent 

Fellows,  Spring  Valley,  NIY 

1965 

"To  visit  the  sick,  to  relieve 
to  bury  the  dead  and  educate 
these  have  been  the  commanc^ 
for  nearly  150  years.    In  those 
grown  and  prospered  in  New- 
Nation — because  your 
and  because  you  have  been 
ciples. 

So  I  think  I  can  thank  y 
myself  as  a  citizen,  but  for  a 
for  the  work  you  have  done, 
homes — your    summer    camp 
poor  children — your  scholars 
assistance  to  medical  researcl 
have  enriched  the  whole 
your   work    has    gone    beyonc 
charity;  your  youth  pilgrimagi 
Nations  help  to  build  in 
people  an  awareness  of  world 
place  of  the  Umted  States  1 

It  is  because  the 
Odd    Fellows   is   such    a 
group  that  I  want  to  speak 
about  some  of  the  events  of 
about  the  dead  and  the 
ing  in  Los  Angeles:  about  thi 
distressed  of  all  our  urban 
the  hatred  and  the  fear  and 
saw  in  Los  Angeles:  and  abou ; 
and  must  do  if  this  cancer  is 
beyond  control. 

For  it  is  clear  that  the 
weekend  were  no  isolated 
unlucky  chance.    They  began 
argument  between  a  drunker 
policeman:  they  could  as  eas 
with  a  fight  in  a  dance  hail- 
in  Rochester:  or  with  a 
boy  armed  with  a  knlfe^— as  d 
New  York;    or  with  a   Are 
over  a  lamp  post  and  killing 
as  did  the  riots  in  Chicago. 

All    these    places — Harlem 
Side — are  riots  waiting  to  ha{ft>en 
at  them  is  to  know  the  reason 

First,  these  are  places  of  pov*ty 
that  the  rate  of  Negro  unemplc  rment 
the  white  rate — that  the  rate  o 
ployment  since  World  War  II  l^as 
10  percent,  far  higher  than  the 
ever   been  outside   oi    the   grefit 
But  do  we  realize  also — can  we 
that  in  many  census  tracts  in 
cities  the  unemployment  rate 
30  or  even  40  percent?     In  tl  i 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  rate  was  34 
in  Watts — as  in  the  other  areas 
unemployment  of  yotmg  Negi  js 
high  as  75  percent. 

Our  society — all  our 
each    other   and   our   own 
contribution  we  can  make  to 
families,  and  the  community 
these  things  are  built  on  the  w 
too  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  without  tht  purpose,  the 
the  dignity  that  we  find  in  our 

And  lack  of  work,  means 
and  living  in  overcrowded,  rat 
ing — or  even  renting  cars  for  a 
a  place  to  sleep,  as  many 
Watts  area. 

More     important,     these 
blighted  hopes  and  dlsapp>oinlknent. 
inhabitants  came  North,  In  the 
of  them,  feeling  "as  the  Pilgrl4is 
felt    when   they    were   coming 
But  someone  had  neglected  to 
down  home  about  one  of  the  mfcet  : 
aspects  of  the  promised  land:  :  t 
ghetto.     There  was  a  tremendous 
In  the  way  life  was  lived  up 
were  too  many  people  full  of  ha|e 


0^1  not  just  for 
New  Yorkers. 
Your  old  age 
programs    for 
ip  funds  and 
these  things 
And 
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to  the  United 
of  young 
iffairs  and  the 
the  world. 
Order  of 
active, 
you  tonight 
he  last  week: 
of  the  riot- 
sick  and  the 
g  lettoes;   about 
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what  we  can 
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the  address     "ess  crowded  into  a  dirty,  stinky,  uncared- 
the  Record,      ^'^'"  closet-size  section  of  a  great  city. 

"The  children  of  these  disillusioned  colored 
pioneers  inherited  the  total  lot  of  their  par- 
ents— the  disappKJintments,  the  anger.  To 
add  to  their  misery,  thoy  had  little  hope  of 
dcliver?.nce.  For  where  does  one  run  to  when 
he's  already  in  the  promised  land?" 

Their  disappointment  is  all  the  keener  be- 
cause of  the  prosperity  and  the  affluence  all 
around  them.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
longest  sustained  pe.icetime  expansion  in 
hif!.cry:  meJlau  income  of  white  families 
reached  a  recorU  high  of  $6,237  in  1964.  But 
median  Negro  family  income  was  only 
$3.330 — which  means  that  nearly,  half  of  all 
Ne?ro  families  live  on  incomes  under  the 
poverty  line. 

Dlsnppointment  and  disillusionment  have 
come  also  from  our  actions  and  our  promises. 
We  say  to  the  young,  for  example,  "stay  in 
school — learn  and  study  and  sacrifice — and 
you  will  be  rewarded  the  rest  of  your  life." 
But  a  Negro  youth  who  finishes  high  school 
is  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  a  white 
youth  who  drops  out  of  school — and  is  more 
likely  to  find  only  menial  work  at  lower  pay. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Vfigures  from  the  1960 
census  suggest  that  the  average  nonwhite 
man  wiio  has  completed  college  can  expect 
to  earn  less  over  a  lifetime  than  the  white 
man  who  did  not  go  beyond  the  eighth 
grade."  Time  magazine  reports  this  week 
that  one  leader  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots  was 
a  biochemistry  graduate.  We  should  not  be 
surprised. 

After  all.  we  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  revolution  and  overthrew  a 
of  the  last     government  because  we  were  taxed  without 
no     representation.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
vith  a  random     'f  Wasiilngton  or  Jefferson  or  Adams  were 
driver  and  a     Negroes  in  a  northern  city  today,  they  would 
y  have  begun     be  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  change 
did  the  riots     ^^^  condtions  under  which  Negroes  live  In 
shooting  a     om"  society. 
d  the  riots  in         5ut  we  have  been  strangely  insensitive  to 
ne  knocking     t-lic  problems  of  the  northern  Negro.     Dur- 
pedestrian —     >ng   the   Birmingham   crisis   in    1963.   I  met 
with  many  northern  leaders — businessmen. 
Watts.    South      newspaper  publishers,  civic  officials.     I  told 
To  look     them  then  that  they  would  soon  face  prob- 
why.  lems  even  more  difficult  in  their  own  com- 

We  know     munltles.     To  a  man,  they  denied  that  any 
is  twice     such  problem  could  arise  in  the  Nortfri 
Negro  unem-         And  now — even  after  the  crisis  has  come — 
been  about     we  continue  to  be  surprised  by  how  difficult 
white  rate  has     the   problems   are    to   solve.     In   the   last   4 
depression,      years,   the   Negro   has  made   great   progress; 
omprehend —     and   the  Civil   Rights  Act  of   1964   and  the 
1  he  core  of  our     Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  are  rightfully  re- 
may  be  25  or     garded  as  achievements  of  which  we  can  all 
e  Watts  area     be  proud.     But  as  we  are  learning  now,  it  is 
percent.    And     one  thing  to  assure  a  man  the  legal  right  to 
of  this  kind —     eat  in  a  restaurant:    it  Is  another  thing  to 
may  go  as     assure  that  he  can  earn  the  money  to  eat 
there.     You  may  remember  that  when  the 
view  of     Civil  Rights  Act  went  into  effect,  Mississippi 
-esteem — the     civil    rights    workers    had    to    go    to    great 
>urselves,  our     lengths  to  insure  that  all  Negroes  who  tested 
ap-ound  us — all      the  law  had  enough  money  to  pay  for  a  single 
we  do.  But     cup  of  coffee. 

these  areas         But  the  southern  eivil  rights  movepient  is  • 
satisfaction,  or     different   from   northern   problems   in   more 
work.  serious  ways.     In  the  South,  the  movement 

of  money —     has  been  strongly  led   and  relatively  discl- 
i  nfested  hous-      plined.     Many  of  the  leaders — men  like  Dr. 
aight  to  have      King,     Dr.     Abernathy.     Reverend     Shuttle- 
do  in  the     worth — have     been     ministers.       All     have 

preached  and  practiced  nonviolence. 

places     of  But      unfortunately — and      dangerously — 

Their     northern  problems  are  the  problems  of  every- 

words  of  one     day  living,  in  Jobs  and  housing  and  educa- 

must  have     tion.     They  affect  too  many  people,  too  dl- 

to   America."     rectly,   for   Involvemen;   to  be   restricted  to 

tell  the  folks     those  with  the  patience,  the  discipline,  and 

important     the  inclination  to  practice  nonviolence.    The 

was  a  slum     army  of  the  resentful  and  de^frate  is  larger 

difference     in  the  North  than  in  the  South — but  it  is  an 

Iforth.     There     army  without  generals — without  captains — 

and  bitter-      almost     without     sergeants.       Civil     rights 


ork  ' 


leaders  cannot,  with  sit-ins,  change  the  lur. 
that  adults  are  illiterate.  Marches  do  no 
create  jobs  for  their  children.  So  deim.I 
gogs  have  often  usurped  the  position.s  '; 
leadership — each  striving  to  outdo  the  (/.he' 
in  promise  or  threat,  offering  unreal  hr-o-' 
and  jiangerous  hate.  The  result  is  that  clu- 
ing and  after  every  riot,  city  and  police  oi:.- 
clals  have  pleaded  for  leaders,  for  represci>;'.. 
tives  of  the  Negroes  who  could  negotlr>t»  :.i 
end  to  the  violence  and  establish  a  ch:iL.i^i 
of  communication  to  the  rioters.  Each  tr;,^ 
Negro  civil  rights  leaders  have  franklv  c- 
knowledged  their  Inability  to  lead  the  inji,., 
or  the  neighborhoods  from  which  the  nv^y. 
have  come. 

Partly,  of  course,  the  absence  of  leader? 
capable  of  stopping  violence  Is  due  to  the  r.ic- 
that  many  of  the  rioters  are  simply  hoodluni- 
with  nothing  more  in  mind  than  booty  n:-'rl 
the  thrill  of  defying  the  law.  In  Ncw'YoVk 
last  year  and  in  Los  Angeles  this  year.  tJitre 
is  evidence  that  many  of  the  rioters  cm? 
from  other  neighborhoods  with  the  cx-3re5.5 
intention  of  rioting.  There  is  no  qucs::Oii 
that  hoodlums  should  be  treated  as  such. 

The  time  to  consider  the  causes  of  hnoci- 
lumism  is  before  or  after — not  cfuring — a  riot 
Poverty  and  education  programs  do  not  stop 
bullets  from  killing  or  fire  from  burnins 
Any  riot  should  and  must  be  put  down  una 
the  use  of  sufficient  force  to  stop  it  quickly, 
with  a  nUnimum  of  damage  to  lives  and 
property.   • 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  realize  that 
force  by  itself  is  no  solution.  After  all.  oiilv 
a  small  minority  of  the  Negroes  of  Los 
Angeles  or  New  York  or  any  of  the  other  cities 
affected  actually  took  part  in  the  riots.  The 
damage  and  destruction  caused  by  this  mi- 
nority should  warn  us  that  we  mvist  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  keep  more  Negroes  from  be- 
coming so  disaffected  that  they  feel  they  have 
little  to  lose  from  violence. 

And  one  harsh  fact  with  which  we  mutt 
learn  to  live  Is  that  Just  saying  "obey  the 
law"  Is  not  going  to  work.  The  law  to  us 
is  a  friend,  which  preserves  our  prope  ty 
and  our  personal  safety.  But  for  the  Negro. 
law  means  something  different.  Law  fo;-  "tne 
Negro  in  the  South  has  meant  beatings  and 
degradation  and  official  discrimination:  l.-w 
has  been  his  oppressor  and  his  enemy.  The 
Negro  who  has  moved  North  with  this  heri- 
tage has  not  found  in  law  the  same  oppres- 
sion it  meant  In  the  South.  But  neither 
has  he  found  a  friend  and  protector.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  law  means  the 
same  thing  to  Negroes  as  It  does  to  us.  The 
laws  do  not  protect  them  from  paying  too 
much  money  for  Inferior  gocxls,  from  hav- 
ing their  furniture  illegally  repossessed.  The 
law  does  not  protect  them  from  having  to 
keep  lights  turned  on  the  feet  of  children  at 
night,  to  keep  them  from  being  gnawed  by 
rats.  The  law  does  not  fully  protect  their 
lives — their  dignity — or  encourage  their  hcpe 
and  trust  for  the  future. 

The  problems  I  have  noted  I  think  indi- 
cate the  general  direction  In  which  we  mus; 
go:  as  President  Johnson  said  at  Howard 
University  last  month,  we  must  move  be- 
yond the  granting  of  rights  to  their  fiill- 
ment. 

The  first  step  is  to  move  beyond  thinltir.? 
about  this  as  a  "Negro  problem."  The  dif- 
ficulties these  people  face  are  far  greater  be- 
cause of  the  colcjr  of  their  skin:  but  the 
problems  themselves  are  as  various  as  ours 
are.  The  problems  of  a  Negro  mother  with- 
out a  husband  are  not  the  same  problem? 
faced  by  an  unemployed  Negro  teenager 
The  difficulties  of  a  youth  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics are  related  to,  but  are  not  the  same  as. 
the  problems  this  youth  creates  for  the  Negro 
family  trying  to  build  a  decent  life  in  the 
slum.  The  Negro  child  starting  school  with 
Inadequate  preparation  does  not  face  the 
same  challenge  as  do  his  parents  whose  edu- 
cation ended  In  the  fifth  grade. 


All  of  these  people  are  handicapped;  all 
need  our  help  If  we  are  to  right  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  "the  American  failure," 
■the  one  huge  wrong  of  (our)  Nation." 
But  if  our  help  is  to  be  meaningful,  It  must 
be  directed  at  them  as  people — not  as  a 
single  class  labeled  "Negro." 

The  second  broad  step  we  must  take  Is  to 
bring  these  problems  Into  the  political 
process — to  make  them  the  subject  of  public 
action.  It  is  only  when  these  problems  are 
being  dealt  with  In  the  political  process  can 
v,e  expect  to  channel  people's  frustration 
and  resentment  and  insecurity  Into  construc- 
tive action  programs.  The  drive  for  Negro 
voting  in  the  South  has  been  peaceful  in 
large  part  because  peaceful  protest  found  in 
the  Federal  Government  an  audience  and  an 
authority  capable  of  taking  action  and  will- 
ing to  do  so.  High  unemployment  among 
Negroes  In  the  North  has  resulted  in  more 
riots  than  peaceful  protests  in  large  part  be- 
cause Government  has  not  had  the  tools  to 
directly  affect  the  wide  margins  between . 
Negro  and  white  unemployment  rates. 

We  have  begun,  with  the  poverty  program, 
to  deal  with -the  problem.  But  the  present 
poverty  program  is  only  a  first  step:  its 
small  size  alone  prevents  it  from  reaching 
more  than  a  part  of  those  without  jobs, 
without  decent  homes,  without  hope  for  the 
future. 

I  believe  that  the  poverty  program — and 
other  vital  efforts,  such  as  Aid  to  Education — 
must  and  will  expand. 

But  we  need  to  do  far  more — in  a  far  more 
urgent  fashion.  A  way  must  be  found  to 
stop  this  waste  of  human  resources  and 
the  resulting  financial  drain  on  the  rest  of 
the  community.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue, year  after  year,  the  Increases  In  wel- 
fare costs  which  result  when  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  population  becomes  perma- 
nently unemployable.  We  cannot  afford  the 
loss  of  the  tax  revenue  we  would  receive  If 
these  people  were  Jobholders.  We  cannot 
afford  the  extra  police  costs  that  slums 
bring.  Our  slums  are  too  expensive — we 
cannot  afford  them. 

There  will  be  much  to  be  done  at  the  State 
and  local  level  as  well — especially  in  giving 
to  the  poor  a  voice  In  the  decisions  which 
affect  their  daily  lives.  It  is  only  by  afford- 
ing them  such  a  voice  that  we  offer  them 
an  alternative  to  the  streets.  It  is  only  by 
inviting  their  active  participation  that  we 
can  help  them  develop  the  leaders  who  make 
the  difference  between  a  political  force — 
with  which  we  can  deal — and  a  headless 
mob— with  which  no  one  wants  to  deal. 

And  more  leadership  will  have  to  come 
from  t^  Negroes  themselves.  Admitting  all 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  Northern 
problems  it  Is  still  disappointing  and  dan- 
gerous that  Negro  leaders  of  stature  have  de- 
voted their  major  efforts  to  the  South — 
which  is  Important,  but  is  only  one  part  of 
a  larger  problem.  And  too  many  Negroes 
who  have  succeeded  in  climbing  the  ladder 
of  education  and  well-being  have  failed  to 
extend  their  hand  and  help  to  their  fellows 
on  the  rungs  below.  We  will  demand  much 
of  ourselves,  In  the  years  ahead.  We  should 
demand  as  much  from  the  many  Negroes  who 
already  share  our  advantages. 

There  should  be  no  Illusions,  however,  that 
any  of  all  of  these  steps  will  usher  In  the 
millennium.  Poor  people  and  Negro  leaders 
will  make  mistakes;  there  will  be  graft  and 
Waste.  We  will  be  tempted  to  run  these  pro- 
grams ourselves  for  their  benefit — until  we 
recall  the  wisdom  of  Winston  Churchill,  who 
said  that  democracy  Is  the  worst  form  of 
government  ever  Invented — except  for  all  the 
others  that  have  ever  been  tried. 

But  what  we  need  above  all  Is  what  you  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  have  always  given:  a  com- 
mitment to  meet  our  responsibilities  to  the 
old  and  the  poor,  the  w^dow  and  the  orphan. 
We  will  need  the  direct  assistance  of  groups 
such  as  yours:  as  sponsors  of  private  non- 


profit housing  project  and  community  or- 
ganizations and  employment  programs — as 
tutors  in  educational  programs  and  leaders 
In  the  community  at  large. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  ago, 
on  a  ship  sailing  to  New  England,  John  Win- 
trop  gathered  the  Puritans  on  the  deck  and 
said,  "We  must  consider  that  we  shall  be 
as  a  city,  set  upon  a  hill,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  people  will  be  upon  us." 

The  Puritans  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  when  they  shared  that  vision  of  the 
city  upon  the  hill.  We  are  still  in  the  middle 
of  our  journey.  As  long  as  millions  of  Amer- 
icans suffer  indignity,  and  punishment,  and 
deprivation  because  of  their  poverty  and  our 
inaction,  we  know  that  we  are  only  halfway 
to  our  goal — only  half  way  to  the  city  upon 
the  hill,  a  city  In  which  we  can  all  take 
pride,  a  city  and  a  country  In  which  the 
promises  of  our  Constitution  are  at  last  fiil- 
tilled  for  all  Americans. 


rection  and  thus  the  original  (»use  is 
penalized  rather  than  helped. 

In  the  past  we  have  heard  much  about 
hurting  the  American  Image  in  foreign  lands. 
We  have  never  much  gone  along  with  this 
idea  because  what  our  citizens  do  at  home  Is 
no  foreign  country's  business,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  other  countries 
are  less  able  to  maintain  law  and  order  and 
stability  of  government  than  we  are,  but  in 
our  present  excesses,  as  represented  by  the 
senseless  Los  Angeles  rioting,  a  good  case  can 
be  built  up  in  regard  to  image  abroad.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  few  foreign  demonstrations 
which  bring  about  death  to  33  people.  Injury 
to  many  hundreds  of  others,  and  property 
loss  estimated  at  $175  million,  and  yet  that 
Is  exactly  what  happened  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
city  regarded  throughout  the  world  as  a 
place  of  culture,  progress,  and  affluence. 

It  is  high  time,  if  not  too  late,  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  bring  this  so-called  civil 
disobedience  under  control. 


FROM  DEMONSTRATION  TO  RIOT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Monday, 
August  23,  1965,  edition  of  the  Martins- 
burg  Journal,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  re- 
garding the  recent  Los  Angeles  riots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   Martinsburg   Journal,   Aug.   23, 

19651 

Vietnam  and  Los  Angeles 

This  editorial  writer,  returning  from  a 
vacation  and  checking  back  over  news  events 
of  the  past  2  weeks,  is  finding  it  difficult  to 
discover  many  differences  in  published 
plliotographs  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  rioting  In  Los  Angeles. 

To  say  the  least,  this  is  a  sad  commentary 
of  what  is  going  on  today  in  these  great 
United  States  of  America. 

During  our  vacation  absence  we  also  found 
one  of  our  readers  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
editor  deploring  our  comments  concerning 
ministers  leading  and  participating  in  civil 
disobedience.  We  note  this  is  happening  on 
both  sides  of  the  civil  rights  imbroglio  where 
we  see  these  ministers  as  active  participants 
on  both  the  side  of  the  radical  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  the  radical  groups  on  the  side  of  those 
demanding  more  rights. 

This  writer  does  not  profess  to  have  any 
great  knowledge  of  psychology  but  it  would 
certainly  stand  to  reason  that  the  example 
set  by  these  ministers,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  gcx>d  examples  to  the  rest  of  us.  taking 
unto  themselves  the  right  to  decide  which 
law  they  should  obey  and  which  they  should 
not  obey. 

If  this  is  becoming  the  basis  for  operating 
our  once-proud  Republic,  then  God  help  us 
and  we  say  this  in  all  respect  and  full  con- 
viction. 

If  we  are  going  to  permit  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  obey  only  the  laws  they 
choose  to  obey  and  disregard  laws  to  which 
they,  are  personally  opposed,  then  we  are 
moving  toward  anarchy. 

We  have  already  reached  the  point  where 
we  find  masses  of  demonstrators  demonstrat- 
ing against  other  demonstrators.  "In  fact, 
the  demonstration  business  has  boomed  to 
the  point  that  demonstrators  who  one  day 
are  demonstrating  together,  may  be  demon- 
strating against  each  other  the  following 
day. 

Th3  American  people  in  the  past  have  per- 
mitted excesses  up  to  a  certain  point  but 
they  have  always  reached  the  point  where 
the  great  majority  are  fed  up,  with  the  result 
some  drastic  action  is  taken  in  the  other  dl- 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ALAMO  FLAG 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Marion 
Travis  of  the  Waco  News-Tribune  and 
Times-Herald  has  prepared  a  succinct 
and  compelling  histoiy  of  the  Alamo  flag 
which  we  hope  will  one  day  be  returned 
to  Texas  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Since  this  flag  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  from 
the  Waco  Tribune-Herald  of  August  15, 
1965,  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  other  Senators. 

All  of  us  are  indeed  indebted  to  Marion 
Ti-avis  for  compiling  this  v/ell -written 
and  important  historical  feature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune-Herald. 

Aug.  15,  1965) 

The  Alamo  Flag  Question 

(By  Marion  Travis) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State's  Informal 
negotiations  for  the  return  to  Texas  of  a 
shredded  blue  banner  often  called  the  Alamo 
flag  Is  the  latest  in  a  year-long  series  of 
news  developments  concerning  the  historic 
piece  of  silk. 

New  Orleans  Grays  carried  the  flag  into 
the  Alamo  in  early  1836;  Santa  Anna  cap- 
tured it  March  6  of  that  year.  He  sent  it 
by  courier  to  Mexico  City  where  it  remains 
today.  / 

The  lengthening  flag  story  Ihvolves  his- 
torians throughout  the  State  of  Texas,  stu- 
dents of  Texas  history,  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine writers,  Peter  Hurd's  son-in-law.  legis- 
lators. Gov.  John  Connally,  U.S.  Senators, 
Mexico  City  newspapers,  personnel  in  Mex- 
ico's National  Museum  In  Chapultepec 
Castle,  and  the  reading  public. 

Lt.  Gov.  Preston  Smith  highlighted  the 
drama  'Wednesday  when  he  named  Senators 
Charles  Herring  of  Austin  and  Jim  Bates  of 
EcUnburg  to  an  Interim  committee  author- 
ized by  resolution  to  negotiate  for  the  flag's 
return  to  Texas. 

However,  it  appeared  doubtful  last  week 
that  the  committee  would  meet.  House 
Speaker  Ben  Barnes  does  not  plan  to  appoint 
committee  members  from  the  house.  Such 
a  committee  seems  to  defy  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally who  steadfastly  maintains  Texas  as  a 
State  cannot  negotiate  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Waco  Tribune-Herald  broke  the  ctir- 
rent  blue  silk  news  story  1  year  ago  when 
publisher-c»llector  Bob  Davis  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Arm,  returned  from  a  long  vacation 
including  Mexico  City.    Davis  wanted  to  see 
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the  blue  silk  flag  be  bad 
secured  what  he  termed  proof 
but  did  not  actusOly  view  the 

At  this  time  Davis  was  the 
tempest  In  the  Texas  State 
Peter  Hurd's  Bon-ln-law.  Pete  • 
at  work  on  a  13-  by  45  Vi -foot 
history.    Upon   Instruction 
Llbrar^  and  Historical 
State     building     commission 
crested  his  Alamo  drawing  wit 
White  1824  Mexican  tricolor 
In  early  summer  1964.    Davis 
ing,  objected  privately,  then 
brary  Director  Dorman  Winfrey 
flag  flew. 

So  instructed.  Rogers  took  s 
the  1824  Mexican  tricolor  witl; 
leans  Volunteers'  blue  silk 
by  Davis  and   a   few  others. 
Meanwhile   the   historical 
Austin  and  researchers  of  the 
Xexas   pored   over   the  matter 
against  putting  the  New 
atop  the  Alamo  painting. 

Up  went  the  1824  Mexican 
No  one  could  disprove  Davis' 
dition  and  several  historians 
nixed  the  blue  silk.     Weary 
versy,  Rogers  smoked  the 
The   casual    obcerver    may 
standard  surrounded  In  black 
wafting  across  the  disputed  fla| 
today  is  complete. 

The  Issue  excited  the  Interekt 
H.  Gardner  of  the  Houston  Post . 
Chapultepec   Castle   where   he 
museum  employees  restoring 
Grays'  flag.     Return   to  Texas 
review  of  the  "Battle  of  the 
ner's  newspaper. 

Shortly   Representative   W. 
Houston.    Introduced    a    resol 
Texas  Legislature  seeking  a  sei 
of  Texans  -  "to  treat   with  the 
Mexico  for  the  return  to  Texas 
banner  of  the  Alamo."     Gov. 
soon  said  nol    Dealing  with 
ments  Is  the  business  of  the 
ment  of  State.     Meanwhile  spa 
to  fly  in  Texas  history  circles. 
Days  pass,  but  only  a  few 
John  Toweb  In  Washington,  D 
U.S.  Senate  Resolution  112 
tlons  toward  return  from 
flown  during  the  Siege  of  th( 
further  symbol  of  present  good 
latlons  between  the  Republic 
United  States  alid  the  State  oi 

Six  Sepators  Joined  Tower 
the  bill:  Senator  Harrt  Byrs 
Virginia;  Senator  Clutord  CAsfc, 
of   New   Jersey;    Senator   A.   W 
Democrat    of   Virginia;    Senator 
ERviir.  Jr..  Democrat  of  North 
ator   Lkvekett   Saltonst.mx, 
Massachusetts:      and      Senatoi 
Thxtrmond,  Democrat  of  Soutt 

Committee  on  Foreign 
resolution  June  11.     Last  weel 
ment  of  State  assured  Senator 
enter  Into  informal  negotiations 
the  flag.    The  Texas  Senator 
for  passage  of  his  bill. 

No  public  word  Is  yet  spoke^i 
officials.     Only  reports  come 
In  the  Houston  Post,  and  a 
Huacuja-  in  Novedades,  a 
newspaper.    Both  reporters  saw 
banner  being  painstakingly  res 

Jamie  Plenn  of  DPI  says 
nally's  recent  4-day  visit  to 
visit  of  West  Point  cadets  ha  i 
changing  flags  talk  In  Mexico 
student  and  labor  groups  are 
asking  the  Mexican  Govemmen  ; 
Mexican  flag  reported  to  be  In 
chamber   of   the   U3.  Military' 
West  Point. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  concerning  the  Alamo 
flag  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Jos6 
G.  Estrada-Rivas  of  Mexico  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  3, 1965. 

(Translation  Spanish] 
Mr.  John  Tower. 

Republican  Senator  for  the  St:ite  of  Texas, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DE.AR  Sir:  The  press  of  this  country  pub- 
lished the  notice  from  the  Department  of 
State  of  I  your)  country,  dated  July  30  last, 
stating  its  willingness  to  discuss  with  Mexico 
the  return  of  the  American  flag  captured  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Alamo,  in  Texas,  by  Mexi- 
can soldiers  in  one  of  the  armed  fights  which 
occurred  between  1846  and  1847. 

I  am  the  author  of  the  movement  for 
recovery  of  the  Mexican  flags  captured  in 
such  armed  actions.  I  Initiated  this  action 
after  my  visit  to  Washington  and  to  West 
Point  in  1946.  the  occasion  of  the  first  cen- 
tennial of  those  battles.  I  feel  that  the  re- 
turn of  those  banners^  would  help  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  between  our  two 
nations,  forgetting  those  differences  that  still 
exist  even  though  many  years  have  passed. 

After  much  Insistence  before  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  here,  the  White  House,  and 
lastly,  before  the  American  Legion  In  In- 
dianapolis, the  Mexican  flags  were  returned, 
not  in  1947,  as  had  been  hoped,  but  In 
1950.  with  deserving  honors. 

Don't  you  agree,  Mr.  Tower,  that  the  re- 
construction of  the  battle  of  the  Alamo,  with 
the  return  of  the  captured  flag,  would  ac- 
cent the  closing  chapter  that  was  sought  in 
the  return  of  the  Mexican  flags? 

(Following  in  English:) 

P.S. — Excuse  me  that  I  can  not  write  to 
you  in  your  own  language,  because  my  eng- 
lish  Is  not  plenty  [sic]. 

Mr.  JOSK  G.  ESTRADA-RlVAS, 

Ave.  Oaxaca  116. 
Mexico  7,  DJ'.,  Mex. 
Translated     by    A.    Lawrence    Buchanan, 
August  17,  1965. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  on 
August  16  through  18,  the  Minnesota 
Farmers  Union  flew  in  some  80  business- 
men, farmers,  cooperative  managers, 
merchants — all  at  their  own  expense — to 
talk  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
about  the  farm  programs  and  farm  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Edwin  Christianson,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  brought 
with  him  over  150  letters  from  Minne- 
sotans  interested  in  strong  and  vigorous 
farm  programs,  but  who  were  imable  to 
travel  to  Washington  to  meet  with  their 
Congressmen.  These  letters  represent  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  community: 
farm  machinery  dealers,  automobile 
dealers,  truckers,  food  store  managers, 
wives  of  farmers,  farmers,  bank  presi- 
dents, school  leaders,  cooperatives,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  attorneys  and  newspa- 
permen. They  are  tmanimous  in  pointing 
out  that  their  livelihood,  and  the  vitality 
of  rural  America — both  on  the  farm  and 
off — depends  upon  adequate  farm  in- 
come. They  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  38  percent  of  our  Nation's  work 
force  is  Intimately  connected  with  the 


production,  handling,  processing,  and 
retailing  of  food  and  fiber  products. 
They  bear  testimony  to  tlie  fact  tliat 
further  decline  in  farm  income  will  -,eii. 
ously  affect  this  segment  of  the  voik 
force,  and  that  our  economy  cannot  af- 
ford such  a  blow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  t  .n- 
sent  that  these  letters,  representative-  c,r 
all  of  them,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  wish  that  all  of  them  could 
be  read  and  printed,  but  I  do  not  v.^ih 
to  delay  the  Senate  imduly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate;  ir.l 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

HADLAND  &  OSTERUD,  INC., 

Ostrander.  Minn.,  August  14, 1905. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Our  business  being  entirely  dependent  on 
the  farm  trade  it  is  of  grave  concern  to  us 
that  the  American  farmer  get  a  fair  priC2  ana 
profit  for  his  product. 

The  expense  of  the  farmer  Is  raising  ti'I 
the  time.  Including  farm  machinery,  and  at 
the  present  income  of  the  farm  family  it  u 
almost  Impossible  for  him  to  purchase  new 
equipment  to  update  his  operation  and  put 
it  on  a  more  economical  and  profitable  basis. 

The  trend  is  going  to  bigger  farms  with 
the  small  farm  unit  being  forced  to  qu.t. 
The  American  way  of  life  was  started  by  the 
small  farm  or  business  and  we  think  they 
should  be  able  to  continue  if  they  so  desire. 
Any  legislation  or  group  that  will  help  this 
situation  we  will  support  100  percent. 
Yours  truly, 

HaDLAND     &     OSTESCD,     INC., 
OWEK  HAOLAND. 

BuTssE  Motors,  Inc., 
Minneota,  Minn.,  August  12, 1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

1  am  an  automobile  and  truck  dealer  iii 
Minneota,  Minn.  I  have  been  In  this  busi- 
ness for  26  years,  I  am  now  47  years  cf 
age.  been  married  24  years.  We  have  a  son 
who  is  just  finishing  4  years  in  the  US 
Navy  in  September  and  he  is  going  to  come 
into  the  business  with  me.  We  have  three 
daught?rs-that  have  finished  high  school,  two 
of  them  have  finished  their  college  career. 
My  youngest  daughter  Is  8  years  old. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  of  the  plight 
of  the  farmers  In  this  territory  and  of  the 
diminishing  farms,  which  means  less  people 
and  less  potential  for  businessmen  in  small 
towns. 

In  talking  to  some  of  the  farmers  in  th's 
territory  they  tell  me  It  is  costing  them  pretty 
close  to  $60  per  acre  to  raise  an  acre  of  corn. 
At  the  present  price  that  doesn't  leave  t'le 
farmer  very  much  for  depreciation  of  a  $6,000 
tractor  and  a  $10,000  combine,  and  taxe3 
that  run  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre,  in  compnri- 
Eon  to  v/hat  the  farmer  is  getting  for  h  s 
commodity,  and  to  what  he  has  to  pay  fc: 
his  automobile  and  machinery.  It  is  way  out 
of  proportion.  One  f.irmer  told  me  V.r.-^ 
morning  he  paid  $800  taxes  on  a  qu.^.rtcr 
wlth  buildings.  Needless  to  say  thoy  are 
having  a  tough  time. 

We  are  about  85-percent  dependent  0:1  the 
farmer  In  the  territory.  We  have  no  manu- 
facturing In  our  town  or  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns  where  we  do  business. 

As  far  as  the  farm  practices  In  our  t^-rrl- 
tory  I  cannot  think  of  one  poor  farmer.  They 
are  all  doing  a  real  good  Job  of  farmitig  fol- 
lowing the  farm  program  and  using  soil  coa- 
servatlon  prices. 

Farming  has  gotten  to  be  a  specialized 
operation.  One  thing  that  I  have  not'ccd  is 
that  U  a  farmer  has  cblckehs,  he  hai^  10.000 
layers.  If  he  has  cattle  he  goes  into  that  in 
a  big  way,  therefore  having  a  price  on  one 
farm  commodity  will  be  not  good,  i:  must 
be  a  good  fair  ^rlce  on  all  farm  commodl.ies. 
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We  have  hybrid  seed  corn  growers  and  also 
certified  seed,  grass  and  grain  growers  in  this 
community. 

The  10-year  soil  bank  system  has  been  a 
farce.  I  have  seen  whole  counties  put  into 
the  soil  bank,  think  df  the  ^arm  that  does 
to  the  small  businessman.  I  .recommend  the 
present  farm  program  by  takAig  a  percentage 
of  the  farm  each  year.  Wj 

I  sincerely  encourage  your  support  of  the 
dairy  bill,  which  SenatOE^IcCARXHY  and 
Senator  Walter  Mondale  have  Introduced. 
The  extension  of  the  present  farm  program 
with  improvements  that  would  bring  farm 
commodity  prices  up  to  full  purity. 

I  .isk  your  support  in  stimulating  the  agri- 
cultural economy  in  the  Midwest. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Butsse. 


Jacobson  Transport, 
Wheaton,  Minn.,  August  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  ^ 

U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Our  community 
is  facing  a  serious  economic  crisis  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  harvest  Indicates  that  the 
farm  production  should  be  good  this  year. 
We  are  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  we  are  feeling  its 
problems. 

As  you  know,  the  prloes  received  on  the 
farm  are  woefully  inadequate  as  compared 
to  other  sections  of  the  economy.  As  the 
costs  of  production  have  soared,  farm  prices 
have  sagged.  All  efforts  aimed  at  increasing 
the  economic  benefits  to  other  areas  seem  to 
further  depress  rural  areas,  since  these  ef- 
forts have  a  tendency  to  increase  tiie  cost  of 
the  things  the  farmers  must  buy. 

When  a  farmer  fails  and  leaves  the  farm, 
he  moves  to  the  metropolitan  area,  as  part  of 
the  unskilled  work  force,  often  becoming  a 
public  charge,  aggravating  the  housing  prob- 
lem, and  all  that  goes  with  this  type  of  social 
uphe.ival.  Back  in  the  rvual  area  his  busi- 
ness Is  missed,  and  successful  businesses  be- 
come marginal,  aud  more  of  them  fall. 

We  have  heard  that  the  minimum  wage 
is  to  oe  raised,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
wage  and  hour  laws  are  to  be  expanded  so  as 
to  apply  to  small  businesses  and  to  farmers. 
While  this  might  help  in  larger  population 
centers,  the  result  In  our  area  would  be  the 
abandonment  of  mors  farms  and  the  closing 
of  small  businesses  on  main  street  in  our 
towns. 

If  something  can  be  done  to  raise  farm 
prices,  we  can  cope  with  the  rest  of  the  prob- 
lems. If  not,  we  can  expect  our  problems  to 
increase.  I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with 
most  of  this  situation,  and  we  hope  that  you 
can  help  with  the  solutions.  Your  efforts  are 
appreciated. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lawrence  Jacobson. 

Wheaton,  Minn., 

August  14, 1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

As  a  Farmers  Union  county  and  local  youth 
officer  and  the  mother  of  three  children,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  rising  percent  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  Every  day  when  I  read 
the  paper  I  shudder  when  I  read  what  hor- 
rible things  Juvenile  delinquents  are  doing. 
I  think  a  lot  of  this  can  be  prevented  if  we 
kept  the  family  farms  and  small  towns.  The 
smaller  the  gang  the  easier  our  police  can 
handle  them.  The  smaller  the  gang  the 
harder  to  talk  them  into  trouble,  as  they 
can't  get  enough  followers.  In  return  the 
less  Juvenile  delinquency  the  less  our  tax 
dollars  for  Institutions,  increased  police 
forces,  covirts,  etc.  So  why  not  do  something 
to  keep  them  down  on  the  farm? 

Another  thing  that  gripes  us  farmers  Is 
the  attitude  of  other  occupations  thinking 


they  are  above  us.  It  makes  our  morale  so 
low  sometimes  it  gives  us  an  "I  don't  care" 
feeling,  which  is  bad  for  any  country.  The 
first  man  God  created  was  a  farmer  so  It 
shows  you  how  important  he  Is.  Still  the  big 
city  people  have  the  idea  the  Government  Is 
feeding  us  from  a  gold  platter  and  we  do 
nothing.  Why  not  let  the  country  know  the 
U.S.  farmers  are  the  most  efficient  people 
there  are?  Why  not  take  money  spent  on 
food  for  school  lunch  programs  out  of  agri- 
cultural expense  and  put  it  under  educa- 
tional expense  where  it  belongs?  Why  not 
take  food  for  charity  or  welfare  and  put  that 
expense  where  it  belongs?  Why  make  the 
city  people  think  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing more  for  the  farmers  than  it  is?  Why 
not  say,  as  Secretary  Freeman  say.^,  lh';t  the 
farmers  have  been  subsidizing  the  consumer, 
which  Is  perfectly  true. 

I  can't  call  It  Justice  when  a  farmer  has 
a  poor  grade  of  eggs,  or  grain,  or  beef,  he 
gets  a  cut  price  or  they  are  rejected  entirely, 
but  a  doctor  can  do  a  veiy  poor  Job;  in  fact, 
one  made  me  deaf,  ruining  my  whole  life;  a 
lawyer  can  be  so  crooked  he  can  get  the  life 
savings  away  from  people;  a  teacher  can  do 
a  very  poor  Job  of  teaching,  but  we  still  .have 
to  pay. their  prices,  which  are  sky  high  com- 
pared to  ours. 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  handouts.  We 
feel  we  deserve  a  fair  share  of  every  dollar, 
and  we  want  to  be  treated  with  Just  as  much 
respect  as  any  other  occupation. 

Many  young  people  would  like  to  farm 
more  than  anything  else.  I  have  two  boys 
that  are  interested  in  farming  and  I  think 
both  are  intelligent  and  ambitious  enough  to 
make  very  good  farmers.  However,  I'm  try- 
ing to  discourage  them  from  farming  as  I 
never  want  them  to  have  to  put  in  the  18  or 
19  hours  of  work  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  12 
months  out  of -the  year  like  their  father  had 
to  do  until  he  was  45  years  old,  just  to  make 
a  decent  living,  no  luxuries.  We  have  only 
had  two  vacations  In  24  years  of  married  life. 
Neither  do  I  want  their  wives,  If  they  marry, 
to  do  half  of  the  work  I've  had  to  do  Just 
because  I  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  taught 
school,  clerked  In  a  store,  and  spent  4  months 
In  the  cities,  so  I  know  a  little  of  what  other 
workers  have  to  do. 

So  if  something  isn't  done  soon  to  give  the 
farmer  an  honest  wage  for  his  work  we  can't 
expect  the  youth  to  take  our  places,  and  I 
don't  know  who  Is  going  to  feed  the  world 
when  we  people  get  older  and  can't  farm  any 
more. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Alvin  Vollmers, 

A  Farmer's  Wife. 

Ostrander  State  Bank, 
Ostrander,  Minn.,  August  13,  1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Ostrander,  Minn.,  Is  located  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural area  In  southeastern  Minnesota.  It 
Is  a  small  town  with  a  population  of  about 
225  people  and  has  the  usual  number  of 
business  places,  Including  a  baYik. 

I  have  been  managing  officer  of  the 
Ostrander  State  Bank  for  more  than  36  years 
and  I  feel  a  deep  concern  for  the  farmers  In 
the  area  because  ^.continually  rising  prices 
on  everything  thi^buy  and  depressed  prices 
for  what  the  farmers  produce  and  sell.  I  am 
also  concerned  because  of  the  advancing  age 
of  so  many  of  today's  farmers.  The  younger 
men  and  women  leave  the  area  because  of 
high  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  that  can  be 
obtained  In  the  larger  cities. 

In  this  area  more  and  more  of  the  build- 
ings on  farms  of  160  acres  or  less  are  vacant 
as  a  neighbor  will  rent  the  land  and  no  one 
will  occupy  the  buildings  and  they  quickly 
fall  Into  disrepair. 

I  believe  If  farmers  received  their  fair  share 
of  Income,  In  line  with  his  work  and  invest- 
ment that  nearly  every  farm  will  be  occupied 
and  the  young  people  would  remain  on  local 


farms  instead  of  migrating  to  larger  towns 
and  cities. 

Yours  truly, 

Elmer  Anderson, 

President. 

First  National  Bank, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  August  13,  1965. 

Dear  Congressmen  :  I  would  like  to  express 
my  personal  views  on  pending  farm  legisla- 
tion and  farm  programs.  My  political  views 
have  a  tendency  to  lean  to  the  conservative 
side.  However,  being  closely  associated  with 
agriculture  all  of  my  life,  my  views  on  this 
segment  of  our  economy  are  more  on  the 
liberal  side. 

I  feel  our  farm  programs  are  definitely 
lacking  In  one  aspect,  and  this  at  the  present 
is  our  grain  price  supports.  I  would  defi- 
nitely be  in  favor  of  100  percent  of  parity 
support.  We  as  consumers  have  benefited 
for  many  years  at  the  farmer's  expense  even 
If  we  figure  in  our  cost  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  our 
money  spent  for  farm  programs  is  "money 
well  spent."  I  wonder  many  times  If  we 
should  not  label  our  agricultural  programs 
with  the  label  "consumer  programs"  be- 
cause we  as  consumers  are  definitely  being 
subsidized.  I  do  feel  that  we  would  not 
have  the  problems  that  face  us  today  with 
this  label. 

I  know  the  financial  problems  that  con- 
fTpnt  our  farmers  in  the  Red  River  Valley, 
which  I  feel  is  one  of  the  best  farm  areas  in 
the  United  States.  These  problems  become 
much  more  apparent  In  other  areas  that  do 
not  have  the  potential  of  our  area. 

I  would  like  to  ask  these  questions  for 
your  consideration: 

1.  When  are  we  going  to  orientate  our 
programs  to  and  for  the  farmer? 

Z-  Art  we  going  to  continue  to  support 
many  of  our  foreign  countries? 

3.  Can  we  get  rid  of  our  surplus  grain  in 
the  "food  for  peace"  program? 

4.  Is  the  cost  of  our  farm  programs  ex- 
cessive? 

Maybe  I  have  left  too  much  to  be  read  be- 
tween the  lines;  however,  I  feel  It  Is  about 
time  we  give  our  farmers  a  break.  I  feel  for 
what  it  would  cost  the  taxpayer.  Including 
myself.  It  would  be  money  well  spent. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Curtis  J.  Johnson, 
Assistant  Vice  President. 
Agricultural  Representative. 

Independent  School  District-No.  736, 

Winthrop,  Minn.,  August  13, 1965. 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Legislators: 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  about 
the  rural  areas  becoming  the  forgotten  areas 
of  America.  It  appears  that  the  young 
people  must  leave  the  rvual  areas  and  farms, 
migrate  to  urban  centers  if  they  are  to  find 
the  means  of  making  a  living  and  raising 
families.  Many  of  these  young  people  and 
yoving  couples  would  prefer  to  reside  in  areas 
away  from,  the  congested  urban  centers. 

Perhaps  some  thought  should  be  given  to 
offering  some  help  to  rural  areas  to  provide 
job  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women. 
Encouraging  small  Industries  to  settle  in 
smaller  communities  would  be  one  way  of 
helping;  enacting  farm  legislation  that  would 
bring  more  direct  help  to  the  small  farmer 
would  be  another;  encouraging  the  construc- 
tion of  Junior  colleges  In  rural  areas  would 
be  still  another  way  to  encourage  young 
people  to  stay  In  rtiral  America.  Any  one  of 
the  items  mentioned  above,  and  these  are 
but  a  few  possibilities,  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  rural  areas  of  this  country. 

It  appears  that  the  aid  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  offered  to  date  has  been  geared 
to  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  to  big  In- 
dustry, and  to  the  huge  farms.  I  think  It  Is 
time  to  give  serious  consideration  to  rural 
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communities,  small  Industry, 
farm  by  helping  these  areas 
grow.     Assistance  In  these 
fit  all  facets  of  the  national 
as  the  rural  areas. 
Ydurs  truly, 

ROBEKT  P.tPARKER. 

Superintenden    of  Schools. 

WARaOAD  COOPERA  r 

CSEAMLRY  ASSC  CLATION. 

War  'oad.   Minn. 
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To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The   Warrond   Cooperative 
the  surrounding  community 
pendent  on  the  dairy  industrj 
that  many  of  our  farmers 
make  a  decent  living  on  the 
Jobs  on  the  outside  or  leaving 

We  understand  that  there  ; 
that  some  lands  .will  be  put 
bank  In  the  near  future.    We 
not  happen  as  we  need  the  1 
centlve  for  farmers  to  stay  on 

We  believe  that  a  higher 
wohld  be  an  aid  to  farmers  as 
the  outside  are  causing  hardships 
cattle  farmers. 

We  hear  talk  about  Gov 
Ing  the  farmers,   but  we  believe 
small  compared  to  subsidies 
our  large  industries  in  the  Un 

We  hope  that  the  Gov 
realize   the   plight   of   the   fafaiers 
something  about  It  as  we  all  kr  aw 
Is  the  backbone  of  our  nation  »1 
Warroao  Cooperativ  : 
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Warroad  Chamber  or  Coji 
Warroad,  Mivn.,  Au 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

It  has  come  to  our  attentibn 
gress  is  dragging  its  feet  when 
new  farm  program.  In  this 
when  we  are  spending  billions 
people,  we  are  forgetting  our 
Is  our  opinion  we  should  look 
first. 

The   farming   Industry   has 
decline  for  years.    This  decline 
economy   of   our  small   village 
rest  of  the  Nation.    We  are  dep  sndent 
farmers    business.      The   farm-  rs 
driven  off  of  the  farms  due  tc 

Two  things  come  to  our  min  1 
ate  help.    No.  1  wotud  be  to  ipise 
parity;  No.  2  would  be  the 
of    the    Warroad    River    Watershed 
which  would  aid   in   the 
of  our  area. 

We  hope  that  Immediate  4;tion 
taken   to  help  restore  the 
depressed   area   by   putting   Ir 
effective  farm  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  R 
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Stahler,  Giberson  & 
Morris.  Minn.,  Au 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  economic  plight  of 
vlous  to  anyone  who  resides  in 
Minnesota.     The  esodus  by  tl 
the  business  and  professional 
dependent  upon  him,  the  _-. 
buildings,  the  empty  buildings 
the  main  streets  of  the  vlllag 
the  paucity  of  building  activity 
featlstic  attitude  of  the  many 
the  area,  are  mute  testimony 
problem. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  am  in  dally 
these  problems  and.  In  that*I 
siderable  number  of  tax  ret 
clients,  I  well  know  that  for 
prices  that  the  farmer  has 
and  fiber  have  diminished  while 
production  has  risen  to  a  poin 
is  a  very  little  difference 
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Under  the  present  farm  program,  I  fear  that 
this  condition  will  not  Improve  and  In  fact 
will  worsen. 

Unless  this  unfortunate  situation  la 
changed  and  with  great  rapidity,  west  cen- 
tral Minnesota  will  become  a  little  Appa- 
lachla. 

It  would  appear  that  this  area's  economic 
problem  would  be  relieved  to  a  great  degree 
with  the  passage  of  the  proposed  omnibus 
farm  bill — at  least  this  would  be  a  step  In 
the  right  direction — and  I  would  certainly 
urge  that  every  effort  be  made  so  that  this 
bill  becomes  law. 
Yours  truly. 

Donald  It.  Giberson. 

Lewisville.  Minn., 

August  14,  1965. 
To  V/hotn  It  May  Concern: 

As  businessmen  in  a  sm.ill  town,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  loss  of  farm  families  In 
our  area  and  the  economy  of  those  remaining. 
Since  this  Is  a  farm  community,  our  busi- 
nesses depend  on  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 
Ovir  ability  to  remain  in  business  depends  on 
their  trade. 

The  recent  trend  for  the  younger  people  to 
leave  the  farm  for  work  in  larger  cities  is 
due  to  the  low  income  the  farmer  is  receiv- 
ing. We  feel  it  is  ^eatly  important  that  an 
effective  farm  program  be  established  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Not  only  are  the  young  people  of  the  farm 
leaving,  but,   because   the  future  of  small- 
town   businesses   are    uncertain,    our   young 
people  in  our  small  town  are  also  leaving  for 
employment  in  larger  cities.    This  situation 
is  also  disastrous  to  our  businesses.     There- 
fore, the  existence  of  small  towns  depends  on 
such  a  farm  program  which  v/ill  effectively 
help  small  towns,  as  well  as  the  farmers. 
Sincerely, 
Glen  A.  Davis,  Glen's  Appliance  &  Hard- 
ware: Henry  Johnson,  Mayor  of  Lewis- 
ville-Produce   Owner;    John   Haycraft, 
Livestock  Buyer;  M.  C.  Bachman,  Bach- 
man's  Restaurant;   Delbert  C.  Wieda- 
kop.  Gamble  Store  Operator;    Berntce 
Haycraft,    Lewisville   Spotlight   News- 
Agriculture  Enumerator  for  1964. 
Warren  Denn.  Lewisville  Motor  Co.;  Ron- 
ald Johnson,  President  of  Commercial 
Club  and  Grocer;   G.  C.  Westumann, 
Creamery  Manager;  Leonard  Hedation, 
Lewi.3vUle  Farmers  Elevator  Manager; 
Lowell  Flitter,  Flltter's  Machine  Shop; 
Dean      Haycraft.      Former      Privately 
Owned   Grocer,   Now  Pood  Processing 
Employees. 

Sack  Centre  Herald, 
Sauk  Centre.  Minn.,  August  12, 1965. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senator  W.alteb  F.  Mondale, 
Leaders  of  Agricultural  Committees: 

As  editor  of  the  Sauk  Centre  Herald,  I  come 
into  close  contact  with  farmers  In  this  rural 
community,  and  with  the  businessmen  in  our 
city  pf  approximately  4,000  population. 

Farmer  and  city  dweller  alike  are  incrcps- 
Ingly  concerned  over  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  the  Inevitable  unfavorable  reflec- 
tion on  the  businessman.  The  economy  of 
.areas  like  our  own  (and  there  must  be  hun- 
dreds of  them  much  like  the  Sauk  Centre 
community  throughout  the  United  .States) 
Is  closely  bound  together  between  farmer  and 
merchant.  One  cannot  survive  without  the 
other. 

We  say  honestly  that  we  are  very  proud  of 
our  Main  Street,  as  Inhabltancs  of  the  rural 
areas  almost  always  are. 

That  is  why  we  are  so  distressed  at  the 
sight  of  vacant  farm  buildings  that  dot  our 
pleasant  fields,  and  at  the  blank  store  win- 
dows that  face  us  in  the  small  towns. 

Rural  America  needs  help.  We  are  willing 
to  help  ourselves,  and  recognition  of  the 
problems  we  have  Is  the  first  step  toward 
solution. 


August  24,  1965 

I  heartlljf  endorse  this  fiy-ln,  with  the  hops 
that  progress  will  be  made  from  these  ex- 
changes of  information  and  ideas. 
Sincerely, 

Allan  J.  Ocle, 
Editor,  the  Sauk  Centre  Herald. 

WiNTHROP  Hatchery, 
Winthrop.  Minn.,  August  15.  IOCS. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

For  several  years  now,  many  farmers  and 
business  people  in  communities,  such  as  ours. 
have  written  to  our  Senators  and  Congrers.^ 
men  in  regard  to  the  severe  deterioration 
of  the  farm  economy  In  our  Mldwestsrn 
Slates.  Yet  nothing  of  any  value  has  faeon 
done. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  strength 
of  any  nation  lies  in  the  productlveiu-.=s'^of 
its  lands — not  only  in  mineral  and  timber. 
but  also  in  the  production  of  its  farml.-.iKj:.. 
The  mainstay  of  ova  economy  has  been  ir.e 
people  who  own  and  operate  tlifese  lands 
Large  corporate  farms  will  surely  put  cu.- 
small  farmers  In  the  Midwest  in  a  state  of 
serfdom,  a  trend  which  seems  to  be  con- 
doned by  not  only  many  Senators,  Cchgrofs- 
men,  and  agricultural  experts,  but  also  by  cur 
President.  The  thing  th»t  brought  many  a 
European  nation  to  Its  knees  was  the  fact 
that  Its  government  forgot  the  people  that 
were  the  very  backbone  and  strength  of  the 
nation;  namely,  the  average-sized  f?.mi;v 
farmers. 

What  would  the  large  corporate  f.-irm  op- 
erations do  to  the  Midwest  economy,  or  for 
that  matter  the  national  economy?  They 
would — 

(a)  Deprive  the  Government  of  much 
needed  taxation. 

(b)  Bankrupt  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

(c)  Take  away  the  livelihood  of  mr.iiy 
small  fanners  reducing  them  to  virtual  serf- 
dom. 

<d)  Put  many  more  on  ova  overworked 
dole  system. 

(e)  Cost  millions  of  dollars  to  retrain 
these  people  for  Jobs  in  other  fields,  m.-iny  of 
which  are  already  overcrowded. 

(f)  Take  away  the  very  thing  that  has 
made  this  Nation  strong — namely  the  in- 
dependence and  pride  of  a  strong  people. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  very  little  hM 
been  done  to  help  the  small  farmer  in  ti-.e 
Midwest,  the  movement  of  corporate  farm- 
ing Is  coming  closer  and  closer  to  reality. 

Yes,  it  Is  high  time  something  is  done  to 
help  the  economy  of  the  small  depressed 
Midwest  farmer.  A  vigorous  program  to 
bring  farm  prices  up  to  parity  and  to  restrict 
imports  of  commodities  which  our  f.irmers 
produce  in  any  sizable  abundance,  such  as 
beef,  etc.,  is  definitely  needed.  Also  we 
should  restrict  making  our  knowledge  av.iil- 
able  to  other  nations,  who  because  of  lower 
labor  costs,  can  afford  to  export  the  products 
to  this  country  In  competition  with  the  sime 
product  produced  here  by  our  own  farmers 
Sincerely. 

Max  E.  WITT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  lOr^— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
ccnference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  but  it  would  not  come 
before  the  Senate  automatically  until 
2  oclock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  be  laid  before  the  Senate  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7750)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT*.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr. 'morse.  Mr.  President,  in  ex- 
pressing my  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign 
the  conference  report  as  a  conferee,  and 
in  stating  my  urgings  upon  the  Senate 
that  the  conference  report  be  rejected, 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  setting 
forth  my  appraisal  of  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  that  confronts  the  Senate. 

I  beUeve  it  is  well  known  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  my  country  to  continue  foreign  aid  on 
the  basis  of  its  present  format.  I  have 
taken  that  position  for  the  past  several 
years.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  support 
of  the  theory  of  foreign  aid.  I  would 
yield  to  no  one  in  trying  to  work  out  a 
foreign  aid  pi'ogram  that  I  would  think 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  my 
country.  • 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  report 
does  not  advance  that  cause  but,  in  my 
judgment,  sets  it  back,  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  shortly  explain. 

I  am  also  fully  aware  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  prevails  in  this 
debate.  I  do  not  care  to  participate  in 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

There  are  some  parliamentary  pro- 
posals that  I  could  make  this  afternoon, 
such  as  I  made  in  committee.  However, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  result  would  be 
the  same  in  the  Senate  as  they  were  in 
the  committee. 

I  have  tried  in  my  20  years  in  the 
Senate  to  cooperate  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  face  up  to  the  parlia- 
mentary realities  that  confront  me. 
Therefore,  I  shall  make  my  major  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any 
motions  which  are  available  to  me  to 
make.  In  making  such  motions,  in  my 
judgment,  I  would  be  engaged,  in  an  ex- 
ercise of  futility.  I  could  make  a  mo- 
tion to  send  the  conference  report  back 
to  conference  with  instructions,  or  a 
motion  to  send  the  conference  report 
back  to  conference,  urging  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  give  further  consideration 
to  a  proposal  I  made  in  conference,  that 
we  urge  the  House  to  adopt  a  continuing 
resolution  that  would  continue  foreign 
aid  on  the  basis  of  the  authorization  of 
last  year. 


Mr.  President,  we  all  know  what  the 
result  of  those  motions  would  be.  They 
would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  I  speak  respectfully  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  combination  of  motiva- 
tions in  the  Senate  that  assures  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  that  due  de- 
liberation on  such  proposals  would  not 
be  given  in  the  Senate. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  anxious  to 
adjourn  sine  die.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  I  thoi-oughly  oppose  Congress 
adjourning  cine  die  while  American  boys 
are  dying  in  southeast  Asia.  I  have 
pointed  out  many  times  in  statements  in 
the  past  2  or  3  weeks  in  the  Senate  that 
I  believe  that  Congress  ought  to  stay  on 
the  job  as  long  as  the  war  continues  in 
jouthcast  Asia  to  can-y  out  a  basic  pro- 
tection of  the  American  people  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution — the  function  of 
Congress  to  constantly  maintain  a 
checking  power  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goverment. 

I  cannot  understand  the  point  of  view 
that  I  am  satisfied  prevails  in  Congress, 
that  we  should  close  up  parliamentary 
shop,  so  to  speak,  go  home,  and  leave  the 
prosecution  of  an  undeclared  war  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  no  24-hour  check  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  until  such 
time  as  the  President  might  decide  to  call 
us  back  in  special  session. 

I  have  been  heard  many  times  here  in 
the  Senate  in  the  expression  of  my  view 
that  there  is  a  rapid  trend  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  toward  the  development  of  a  counti-y 
by  executive  supremacy,  thereby  weak- 
ening and  undermining  and  under-^ 
cutting  our  system  of  three  coordinate 
and  coequal  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, each  branch  constitutionally  sei-v- 
ing  as  a  check  on  the  other  two. 

That  is  the  reality  that  confronts  me. 
My  voice  wiU  continue  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  cry  in  a  parliamentary  wilderness,  so 
far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  but  I  never 
give  up  hoping  that  eventually  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  come  to  a  full  realization 
of  what  such  a  procedure  is  doing  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  very  precious  constitu- 
tional rights  of  theirs  in  respect  to  the 
operation  of  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Pacing  that  reality,  let  this  record  be 
crystal  clear  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  not  going  to  offer  any  of  the 
motions  that  he  might  offer — amotions  to 
send  the  conference  report  back  to  con- 
ference, or  to  urge  the  Senate  to  instruct 
its  conferees  to  try  to  have  a  continuing 
resolution  passed  in  conference. 

I  offered  that  resolution  to  the  Senate 
conferees.  It  was  defeated,  6  to  1,  in 
conference.  Therefore,  nothing,  it  seems 
to  me,  could  be  gained  by  making  a  vote 
record  here  on  the  measure  in  the  Senate. 
My  statement  makes  the  record.  If  I 
could  get  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
substantial  support  for  such  a  motion,  I 
would  make  it. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  Senate  in  consideration  of  such  a  mo- 
tion when  each  of  us  can  take  judicial 
notice  as  to  what  the  result  would  be. 

However,  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  have  Senators  go  on  record  by  a 


rollcall  vote  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  conference  report.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  coop)eration  of  Senators  and 
express  my  thanks  to  Senators  who 
agreed  to  the  rollcall  vote  for  which  I 
asked.  In  not  so  many  minutes,  that 
rollcall  will  result  in  every  Senator 
standing  up  and  being  counted  for  his- 
toiT  with  respect  to  this  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  brought  back  by 
the  Senate  conferees  is  another  retread 
on  the  same  foreign  aid  program  that 
has  produced  little  or  nothing  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  the  last  5  years 
except  stonings,  burnings,  and  assaults 
on  American  property  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  victory  only  for  those, 
in  both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
agencies,  who  prefer  to  wash  congres- 
sional hands  of  control  or  responsibility 
over  the  program.  It  means  another 
year  of  blank  check  to  AID  and  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  to 
spend  close  to  $3.5  billion  for  whatever 
purposes  they  see  fit. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  has 
been  referred  to  by  this  administration 
as  a  "bare  bones'  bill  is  not  a  "bare 
bones"  bill  at  all — $3 '2  billion — in  round 
numbers — is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
When  one  talks  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  about  foreign  aid.  he  must 
talk  to  him  about  all  aspects  of  a  for- 
eign assistance  program. 

It  is  interesting  how  the  AID  people 
in  the  State  Department  like  to  depart- 
mentalize foreign  assistance,  and  how 
they  like  to  keep  different  programs  of 
foreign  assistance  in  watertight  com- 
partments. But  they  cannot  do  it.  So 
let  the  record  show  that,  in  round  num- 
bers, our  total  foreign  assistance  is  nearer 
$7  billion,  because  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count all  the  other  programs  and  all  of 
the  other  agencies  that  spend  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  in  the  field  of 
foreign  assistance. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  before  I 
finish  about  the  alibi  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  AID  people  that  a  part  of 
that  program  involves  loans.  They  were 
hurt  in  the  annual  debate  on  foreign 
aid  in  recent  years  in  connection  with 
giveaway  or  grant  programs.  The  State 
Department  and  the  AID  people  are 
masters  in  the  use  of  semantics,  and  they 
use  language  to  deceive  the  American 
taxpayers. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  spelled  out  by  the  let- 
ters of  the  word  "deception."  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  constantly  being  fooled 
by  the  propaganda  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  AID  ofiQcials  in  respect  of 
the  nature  and  content  of  foreign  aid, 
because  foreign  aid  is  not  what  those  in 
the  State  Department  call  it.  Foreign 
aid  encompasses  all  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

I  urge  the  American  people  to  insist 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  total  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  which  Is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $7  billion,  in  spite  of  this  ad- 
ministration's allegation  about  this  bill 
being  a  "bare  bones"  bill. 

In  recent  years,  the  Senate  has  re- 
flected a  deep  discontent  over  the  stand- 
ards and  objectives  of  the  foreign  aid 
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program.    We  have  said  a 
and  we  have  adopted  some 
that  explored  the  fringes 
But    in    the    end,    we 
yielded  to  the  House,  v. 
more  pure  and  unadulteraljed 
the  seventh  floor  of  the 
ment  than  does  even  the 

What   the   Senate  confer 
bad:  to  the  Senate  was  a 
to  the  other  body,  meaninp 
tion  to  downtown.    There 
or  a  sentence  that  holds 
future   changes   for   the 
management  or  the  objecti 
aid.    As  Senators  know,  th 
conference  was  the  package 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Si 
Relations  Committee 
authorizing   the   program 
after  which  it  would  end 
form   and   during   which 
House-Senate  committee 
struct    new   format   for 
much  of  food  for  peace. 

This  arrangement  provihed  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  congressiona  1  review,  not 
another  administrator  re'  iew.  of  aid, 
but  a  congressional  review  of  aid  in  all 
its  manifestations. 

Until  this  Congress 
sponsibility  for  a  review  of 
quate  review  of  AID  will 
complished. 

If  anyone  believes  that 
partment  or  the  AID  peopl 
conduct  a  critical  review- 
he  could  not  be  more  mist^en 
pie  believe  that,  they  are  h 
because  we  have  had  the 
promise  from  the  State 
the  AID  personnel,  year  afler 
they  intend  to  put  their  h<  use 

As  I  said  to  the  Secreljir 
and  Mr.  Bell,  the  Director 
they  appeared  before  the 
tions  Committee  not  so  m^ny 
I   remember  an  official 
the   administration   comin  : 
after   my   minority   report 
which  I  shall  place  in  the 
this  afternoon — telling  me 
it  very  difficult  to  quarre 
criticisms  in  that  minoritj 
suggesting  a  series  of  meetings 
to  be  participated  in  by 
partment  and  AID 
fore  the  administration 
eign  aid  bill  the  next  year 
could  not  reach  an   unde 
the  necessary  modification  > 
remove  some  of  my  criticisjns 
admitted  were  sound 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Bell,  the  other  da/ 
position  that  I  was  not  g  >ing 
with  them  alone,  but  I  woivd 
meet  with  them  if  all 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 
vited   to   attend    the 
highly  approved  of  such 
to    the    foreign   aid 
satisfactory  to  them, 
were  ever  called.    I  continue 
willing  and  able  to  participate 
conferences.    All  I  can  say 
between  now  and  next  yetr 
ferences  may  be  held.    B^t 
ferences   do   not   replace 
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responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  conduct 
a  thorough  investigation  of  foreign  aid 
and  come  forward  with  a  foreign  aid  bill 
that  removes  the  great  abuse  and  waste 
that  exist  in  the  present  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  point  out  that  the  purpose  of  the 
joint  committee,  which  the  Foreign  Re- 
lat.ons  Committee  approved  of,  which  I 
proposed,  and  which  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI  en- 
dorsed, and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  in- 
tlei.i'i^d  fjr  coopf  ration  with  rrspect  to 
this  proDO'iil.  was  to  considrr  the  whole 
field  of  nnancial  ar.d  military  assistance 
proorams  abro.-xd.  to  judge  of  unity  of 
pi^rp-'se  or  lack  of  unity,  to  consider 
wiiethrr  our  assistance  was  aimed  at 
sound  and  reasonable  objectives,  and  to 
estsblish  what  new  guidelines  for  future 
aid.  including  its  administration,  might 
spfm  desirable. 

It  became  known  in  debate,  covering  a 
good  many  weeks'  deliberation,  as  the 
Mor.^e  amendment.  We  coupled  it  with 
the  Fulbright  amendment.  Although  I 
do  not  believe  in  having  an  authorization 
bill  beyond  a  year.  I  did  admit,  as  a  result 
of  the  discussions  which  we  held  in  com- 
mittee, that  we  could  not  very  well  have 
the  program  of  analysis,  study,  and  re- 
view which  my  amendment  called  for,  in 
a  year.  It  would  take  at  least  a  year  and 
a  half,  which  would  then  put  us  in  a  po- 
sition to  put  into  proposed  legislation  the 
recommendations  resulting  from  such  a 
study. 

The  Morse  amendment  included  a  pro- 
vision that  all  foreign  aid.  as  we  now  call 
it.  should  come  to  an  end  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  year  1967.  and  that  foreign 
aid  would  start  anew,  but  on  the  basis 
of  a  dift'erent  format.  My  amendment 
provided  that  instead  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  countries  upon  whose  foreign  aid 
programs  we  are  throwing  hundreds 
upon  millions  of  dollars  of  American  tax- 
payers' money,  the  number  of  countries 
would  be  reduced  to  50. 

Debate  shows  that  I  stated  there  was 
nothing  magical  about  the  number  50, 
that  if  the  special  committee  which  waa 
to  be  set  up  under  the  Morse  amend- 
ment found  that  the  number  should  be 
less  than  50,  or  more  than  50,  then  what- 
ever the  number  which  could  be  support- 
ed would  be  substituted  for  the  50. 

That  was  the  program  I  offered.  That 
was  the  program  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  unanimously  accepted.  That 
was  the  program  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  which  went  to  conference.  But  we 
coupled  with  it  the  Fulbright  proposal 
for  a  2-year  period  for  the  study  and 
drafting  of  a  new  foreign  aid  program. 
It  was  all  thrown  out  the  window,  so  to 
speak,  in  conference;  and  now  we  bring 
it  back  as  a  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee amendment  to  the  Senate,  with  no 
aspect  or  element  of  the  procedural  re- 
form features  of  the  bill  which  went 
through  the  Senate.  Not  only  that,  but 
as  I  hope  to  show  before  I  finish,  we 
have' worsened  the  situation. 

The  conference  report  entirely  aban- 
dons the  machinery  of  the  Fulbright 
amendment  and  the  Morse  amendment, 
despite  its  unanimous  approval  this 
sprfng  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


In  announcing  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  stated  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees had  abandoned  the  Senate's  pack- 
age amendments  after  placing  reliance 
upon  two  factors.    He  said: 

With  respect  to  the  2-year  authorization 
the  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the  basis  of 
( 1 )  the  willingness  of  the  House  Members 
of  the  committee  of  the  conference  to  urge 
their  House  colleagues  next  year  to  examine 
v.ith  the  greatest  care  such  proposals  as  m.ay 
be  submitted  authorizing  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams for  2  or  more  years;  and  (2)  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  met 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
August  12,  1965,  that  next  year  the  admin- 
istration expects  to  request  that  the  multi- 
year  principle  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
1961  and  1962  for  development  lending  be 
extended  to  include  all  other  authorizations 
contained  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  be  pro- 
posed early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.   • 

I  am  hopeful — 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  con- 
tinued— 

that  next  year  with  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  with  the  agreement — 

■» 
And  I  emphasize  this — 

of  the  House  conferees  to  examine  a  longer 
term  authorization  with  the  greatest  care 
that  some  headway  may  be  made  so  we  may 
get  away  from  the  dreary  cycle  of  1-ye.ir 
aid  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  most  respect- 
fully. The  Senate  conferees  did  not  get 
any  agreement  out  of  the  House  con- 
ferees. There  is  no  agreement  in  that 
language.  All  Senators  should  have  sat 
in  on  that  conference  and  observed  the 
wry  smiles  which  crossed  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  House  conferees.  They  gave 
us  some  language,  but  the  language  spells 
out  no  agreement  whatsoever.  There  is 
no  commitment  from  the  House  con- 
ferees in  regard  to  any  2-year  foreign 
aid  program. 

Let  me  say  most  kindly  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  conf eree%  had  not  even  used  that 
language,  because  it  misleads  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  wish  to  spend  a  little  time  on  it,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  wish  to  answer  now 
the  argument  which  will  be  made  by 
many  who  will  be  misled  by  this  lan- 
guage. I  say  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Senate  conferees  brought  back 
no  agreement  from  the  House  conferees 
whatsoever  in  regard  to  any  2-year  pro- 
gram for  foreign  aid  beginning  next  year. 

The  language  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees  shows  that  to  be  clear. 
I  quote  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Fulbright]  : 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the  basis 
of,  one,  the  willingness  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  the  conference  to 
urge  their  House  colleagues  next  year  to  ex- 
amine with  the  greatest  care  such  proposals 
as  may  be  submitted  authorizing  foreign  aid 
programs  for  2  or  more  years; 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  commit 
them  to^ 

The  language  is  completely  meaning- 
less so  far  as  any  binding  effects  upon  any 
House  conferees  is  concerned. 

Point  No.  1,  there  is  not  a  Senator  or 
Representative  who  knows  who  the  House 
conferees  are  going  to  be  next  year. 


Point  No.  2,  what  the  House  conferees 
said  to  the  Senate  conferees  in  effect 
was,  "All  right,  you  recede  and  we  wiil 
tell  you  that  next  year  we  will  examine 
your  proposals  w-ith  the  greatest  care." 

That  is  not  even  aS  valuable  as  an 
infertile  goose  egg  so  far  as  having  any 
value  in  connection  with  an  agreement 
is  concerned.  They  coiiunitted  them- 
selves to  nothing. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  what  they  did 
do,  in  the  u.se  of  that  language,  was 
to  give  JJie  Senate  conferees  what  they 
thought  v^-p.s  a  face  saver,  but  the  Senate 
conferees  have  brought  back  no  face 
caver,  because  neither  the  chairman  nor 
any  of  my  colleagues  on  the  conference 
can  show  the  Senate  or  the  taxpayers  of 
America  what  they  did.  I  am  now  more 
interested  in  the  taxpayers  of  America 
than  I  am  in  Members  of  this  body,  be- 
cause only  the  taxpayers  of  America 
can  give  the  answer  to  our  foreign  aid. 
They  must  give  that  answer,  starting  in 
the  elections  of  1966. 

As  I  said  in  conference,  and  as  I  say 
today,  to  the  voters  of  America,  "You 
will  get  foreign  aid  cleaned  up  only 
when  you  clean  up  Congress  at  the  voting 
booths  in  1966  and  1968." 

Mr.  Presideiit.  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where,  if  we  are  to  change  for- 
eign aid  in  this  country  and  stop  the 
shocking  waste  and  corruption  which 
the  Comptroller  General's  reports  show 
we  shall  have  to  make  the  politicians  of 
America  understand  their  duty  in  the 
voting  booths.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
can  ever  stop  this  waste. 

The  Senate  conferees  brought  back  no 
agreement  binding  on  the  House.  They 
gave  us  some  language  in  which  they 
said  to  us,  in  effect,  with  stniles  on  their 
faces,  "You  recede,  and  we  will  give  you 
the  assurance  that  we  will  give  most 
serious  consideration  to  your  proposals 
next  year." 

I  never  thought  that  I  would  ever  see 
a  conference  group  come  back  to  the 
Senate  and  advance  such  language  as 
justification  for  receding  from  what  the 
Senate  passed  when  it  passed  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

The  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  said: 

The  second  reason  why  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  conferees  receded  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  met 
with  the  Forrign  Relations  Committee  on 
August  12,  1965,  that  next  year  the  adminis- 
tration expects  to  request  that  the  multlyear 
principle  adopted  by  Congress  in  1961 
and  1962  for  development  lending  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  all  other  authorizations 
contained  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  be  pro- 
posed early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Of  what  value  is  that?  Up  to  the 
moment  I  speak  we  have  had  no  assur- 
ance from  the  Secretary  of  State  or  from 
the  Director  of  AID  of  any  plan  to  cor- 
rect abuses  found  in  those  files  of  cri- 
tical reports  on  the  administration  of 
foreign  aid  around  the  world,  compiled  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  an  officer  of  Congress, 
and  whose  job  it  is  to  act  as  a  watchdog 
JJie  expenditure  of  taxpayers  money  ap- 
propriated by  Congi-ess. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
brought  back  no  commitment  from  any- 
one— the  House  or  the  administration — 


that  gives  the  American  taxpayer  any 
assurance  that  the  maladministration  of 
foreign  aid  around  the  world  will  be 
corrected. 

Therefore,  I  .say  with  deep  regret  that 
I  am  .sorry  that  the  conferees  from  the 
Senate  receded  and  surrendered  to 
meEningicss  semantics  used  by  the  Hou.se 
conferees  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Clearly,  the  admhnstration  and  the 
rhnirman  of  t'le  Senate  Foreisn  Rsla- 
ttons  Committee  are  agreed  in  their  ^- 
sire  to  .see  not  only  development  lending, 
but  a)l  foreign  aid,  authorized  on  a  long- 
term  basis  so  that  it  will  not  come  before 
Conevcss  every  year. 

7  hey  want  to  get  it  awiij"  from  us. 
Thoy  want  to  delegate  to  the  execuiive 
branch  of  the  Governmcrnt  more  and 
more  power  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
in  connection  with  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayers'  money.  That  is  another 
concrete  example  of  what  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  warning 
the  Senate  about  for  years;  namely,  the 
divestiture  of  more  and  more  congres- 
sional checking  power. 

American  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
have  us  take  a  look  at  the  expenditures  of 
foreigii  aid  funds  every  year. 

While  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [  Mr. 
Symington]  is  in  the  Chamber,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  on  various  aspects  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  particularly  in 
respect  to  dealing  with  foreign  bodies,  or 
so-called  international  monetary  bodies 
on  which  the  United  States  has  repre- 
sentation but  no  control  over  even  the 
expenditure  of  American  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. The  American  taxpayers  put  up 
most  of  the  money,  and  no  other  country 
belonging  to  any  of  those  international 
monetary  bodies  are  even  begimiing  to 
put  up  the  money  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers put  up.  However,  we  give  to 
those  bodies,  once  we  vest  them  with  the 
power,  control  over  expenditures  of 
American  taxpayer  money.  There  is 
very  little  we  can  do  then  about  how  the 
money  is  spent. 

I  do  not  intend  to  support  that  kind 
of  foreign  assistance  program.  That  is 
why  I  have  been  found  to  urge  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  our  foreign  assistance 
piogram,  to  see  to  it  that  we  exercise 
a  greater  control  and  check  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayer  dollars. 

The  understanding  that  the  chairman 
thinks  he  has,  but  which  he  does  not 
have,  assumes  that  the  direction  and 
the  nature  of  the  long-term  program  will 
be  an  executive  creation  and  not  a  leg- 
islative one. 

I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  future  for- 
eign aid  that  operates  the  way  it  does 
now.  Putting  the  present  loose,  slip- 
shod, aimless,  and  pointless  aid  program 
into  a  multiyear  authorization  will  only 
compound  all  its  existing  evils.  It  is 
bad  enough  now;  but  the  administration 
is  somewhat  deterred  by  the  knowledge 
that  Congress  is  going  to  look  at  what  it 
is  doing  every  year.  Remove  that  minor 
check,  and  the  abuses  and  futility  of  the 
aid  program  will  multiply  rapidly. 

About  the  only  check  we  have  left 
which  causes  any  concern  at  the  White 
House  or  the  State  Department  or  the 
AID  administration  is  the  fact  that  they 
at  least  must  come  to  Congiess  to  make 


a  case  once  a  year.  If  Members  of  the 
Senate  had  exercised  the  power  that  has 
been  available  to  them,  to  check  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department 
and  the  AID  representatives  in  respect 
to  the  shocking  abuse  which  the  Comp- 
trdller  General  has  brought  out  year 
after  year,  we  would  have  cleaned  up 
foreign  aid  years  ago. 

Foreign  aid.  sedequately  and  properly 
administered,  is  the.  greatest  weapon  we 
have  against  the  spread  of  communism. 
Let  mc  make  clear  v.hat  I  have  said 
mr-.ny  times  in  comm.ittee  and  sometimes 
en  the  floor,  that  foreign  aid  as  it  is  now 
admiiii-stercd  makes  Communists  aror.nd 
the  world.  Foreign  aid  as  it  is  now 
managed  is  one  of  the  greatest  allies 
the  Commimist  forces  of  the  world  have. 
When  foreign  aid  is  administered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  support  corruption 
in  some  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world — and  the  Comptroller  Generr.l 
has  foimd  that  it  does — when  foreign  aid 
is  administered  as  it  is  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  in  support  of  fascist  re- 
gimes, corrupt  regimes,  and  military 
juntas,  we  join  in  building  up  com- 
munism. 

I  want  a  foreign  aid  program  that  is 
based  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
of  exporting  to  imderdeyeloped  areas  of 
the  world  this  unsmpassed  system  of 
ours,  which  we  call  economic  freedom. 
When  we  make  a  people  of  a  country 
economically  free,  they  become  polit- 
ically free. 

I  shall  always  point  with  some  satis- 
faction to  the  fact  that  my  major  effort 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  in  connection  with  the 
AlUance  for  Progress  program,  which 
originally  came  out  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  chainnan,  at  a 
time  when  the  then  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  was 
a  member  of  my  subcommittee. 

That  is  where  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  was  born.  Those  of  us  on 
the  committee  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  substance  of  it,  but  we  made  possible 
the  procedure  that  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  series  of  studies  which 
ive  authorized  experts  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can universities  and  research  founda- 
tions and  recognized  Individuals  who 
were  authorities  on  Latin  America  to 
bring  forth  that  series  of  research  studies 
on  the  problems  of  Latin  America  that 
President  Kennedy  was  able  to  take 
when  he  went  to  the  White  House  as 
the  format  for  the  enunciation  of  the 
great  program  now  attached  to  his  name, 
known  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. 

What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program?  The  ex- 
portation of  economic  freedom  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. So  long  as  we  remain  true  to  that 
objective,  we  shall  make  some  progress 
against  communism  in  the  woi-ld. 

But  so  long  as  we  misuse  foreign  aid. 
so  that  we  aid  corrupt  administrations, 
so  that  we  support  military  juntas  that 
use  our  military  aid  to  stamp  out  free- 
dom, we  become  causative,  through  for- 
eign aid,  of  revolutions  that  play  into  the 
hands  of  communism.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  are  long  gone,  and  the  history 
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of,  our  time  is  written,  we 
torians  dealing  us  devasta 
blows,  because  of  our  failufe 
our  professed  ideals  as  a 
tion.    We  talk  a  good 
dom.  but  we  frequently  fai 
abroad — as  we  have  failec 
South  Vietnam,  to  practici 
freedom.    V/hcn  history  is 
us.  it  will  not  be  pleasan; 

future  generations  of  

there  is  a  United  States  left 
read  about,  in  the  generati^i 

The  senior  Senator  fr 
pleading  that  we  return  to 
start  practicing  them,  in  .. 
ei:;n  aid.  instead  of  follow! 
nnd  Ehcoking  practice  of 
American  money  can  buy  s 
rupt  regimes. 

Corrupt   men    will   not 
Corrupt  regimes  will  not 

Therefore.  I  am  asking 
aid  program  that  will  be  s 
it  will  be  administered  on 
exporting  into  the  under 
of  the  world  economic  fr. 
can  ponder  the  reports  of 
ler  General  of  the  United 
ai^preciate  the  fact  that  t 
I  have  been  making  of  the 
gram  are  unanswerable. 

The  statement  on  behalf 
conferees,  though  not  on 
cause  I  did  not  sign  the 
port,  continues  in  this  vein: 
On  the  subject  of  the  Senat 
create  a  planning  committee 
basic  principles  of  foreign   a 
receded  on  the  basis  of  the 

I.  The  st.atement  of  the 

House  urging  the  President  to 
review  of  the  aid  program  as 
stituted.  seeking  to  direct  it 
toward  the  solution  of  the 
developing  countries. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Por^., 
Committee  has  for  several 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Sta 
guage.  Each  year,  in  its  r 
Senate,  it  admits  that  the 
program  needs  to  be 
says  to  the  President.  "You 
something  about  about  it. 
,  Secretary  of  State,  the  Dir. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  do  something  about  it 

Then  it  dries  its  hands  oi 
lethargy,  after  a  handwasl 
nothing  itself.     In  the  first 
the  responsibility  of  the 
tions  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  so  far  as  this  body  i., 
and  the  responsibility  of  th  ; 
the  United  States  itself,  to 
eign  aid,  instead  of.  once  a  „  _. 
down   to   the    administratioip 
which  states  that  foreign  a. 
shape,  something  ought  to  be 
it,  and  we  strongly  r 

be  done  before  the 

a  bill  to  Congress  next  year 

That  is  not  even  a  figura 
the  wrist.  Why  should  the 
tion  pay  any  attention  to  . 
monition  from  the  Senate? 
perience.  they  have  every  .  ^„ 
that  the  Congress  apparently 
anything  about  it.  That  is 
earlier  to  the  voters  of  this  c. 
must  do  something  about  it 
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want  to  underwrite  the  shocking  waste 
of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
has  been  going  on  every  year  since  1946." 
Our  total  foreign  assistance  program 
since  1946  now  amounts  to  more  than 
Sill  billion.  Not  all  of  it  is  grant 
money.  Some  represents  good,  sound 
loans;  and  I  am  for  more  of  them.  But 
their  totality  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  $111  billion.  For  many  years  even 
the  so-called  loans  were  at  three-quar- 
ters of  1  percent  interest,  with  10  years 
of  grace  wlien  they  did  not  have  to  pay 
anything,  and  then  40  to  50  years  to 
repay.  In  American  dollars?  Not  at  all. 
In  the  cheap,  worthless,  soft  currency  of 
the  underdeveloped  country. 

Mr.  President,  that  spelled  deception 
to  me.  That  course  misled  the  American 
taxpayer  into  thinking  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  protecting  his 
interests  by  making  a  loan  to  some 
underdeveloped  country,  without  even 
making  clear  to  the  American  taxpayer 
that  he  had  no  more  chance  than  a 
snowball  in  a  hot  oven  of  ever  getting 
a  dollar  of  it  back  in  American  money. 
Billions  of  dollars  in  that  category 
have  been  spent  since  1946. 

We  have  made  a  little  progress — not 
much,  but  a  little.  We  make  dollar  loans 
now  instead  of  soft  loans.  We  go  the 
interest  up  a  little.  But  even  now,  we  are 
lending  miUions  of  dollars  at  interest 
rates  le.3s  than  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the 
money;  which  means  that  even  from  the 
standpoin*^  of  the  interest  rate,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  Is  subsidizing  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  some  of  them  are  shock- 
ing governments. 

Along  with  this  concomitant,  of  course, 
are  always  the  sleeper  clauses,  reserving 
to  the  President  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  continue  to  give  away  millions 
of  American  taxpayers  dollars,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  or  not  we  are  dealing  with 
a  corruptionist  in  Egypt  by  the  name  of 
Nasser,  or  a  corruptionist  in  Indonesia 
by  the  name  of  Sugarno.  or  a  corruption- 
ist in  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  cor- 
ruptionists  in  many  other  places  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  present  foreicn  aid 
program  cannot  be  justified.  Some 
people  do  not  like  to  hear  me  talk  about 
moral  principles.  There  are  even  some 
who  say  that  principles  of  morality  have 
no  place  in  foreign  policy;  that  it  is  all 
right  to  justify  anything  desired  to  be 
done  in  foreign  policy,  irrespective  of 
whether  it  is  moral  or  immoral. 

I  have  always  repudiated  that  principle, 
and  I  shall  always  repudiate  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  government  that  is  immoral, 
by  the  example  set  for  its  people  will  gov- 
ern an  immoral  people. 

There  cannot  be  moral  people  in  an 
immoral  government.  We  ought  to  clean 
up  the  immoral  aspect  of  foreign  aid. 
We  ought  to  clean  up  the  immoral  as- 
pects of  American  foreign  policy. 

It  is  said  that  that  is  an  argument 
of  subjectivity,  for  each  person  has  his 
code  of  morals.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
have  a  common  understanding  of  what 
is  decent  and  right. 

But  no  one  can  read  these  reports 
from  the  Comptroller  General  and  con- 
clude  that   a  moral   program   is   being 


followed  in  many  phases  of  American 
foreign  policy,  including  foreign  aid. 

So  I  shall  continue  to  plead  for  a 
cleansing  of  American  foreign  aid  so 
long  as  I  sit  in  this  body. 

Continuing  with  the  quotation  from 
the  report  of  the  Senate  conferees: 

2.  The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  St  (> 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  above  that  d.l 
spite  its  opposition  to  the  creation  of  t'^ 
Foreign  Aid  Planning  Committee  and  cc^- 
tTiii  other  related  provisions,  nevertheic^' 
the  administration  recognizes  the  coicp-i 
of  this  committee  (the  Senate  Foreign  Roh. 
tions  Committse)  and  the  Senate  about  thn 
future  content  and  direction  of  the  forei-^n 
aid  progrum.  The  Secretary  added:  'v;- 
would  be  very  pleased  to  assist  in  any  wa" 
we  could  any  studies  undertaken  by  the  tv.u 
legislative  committees.  In  addition.  Wi-^ 
executive  branch,  prompted  by  these  co-\. 
sression?.l  concerns,  will  conduct  a  spec  .i' 
study  of  the  program,  giving  particular  r-- 
tention  to  the  issues  raised  by  this  commit- 
tee; the  number  of  countries  receiving  ss- 
slstance;  the  requirements  for  assist.^nce 
and  the  prospects  for  achieving  our  objec- 
tives and  terminating  assistance;  the  con- 
tribution of  other  deveoped  countries;  and 
the  appropriate  relationships  between  bi- 
lateral  and  multilateral  assistance." 

Those  were  assurances,  to  use  the  word 
loosely,  upon  which  the  Senate  conferees 
relied. 


They  are  not  assurances  at  all.  That 
mumbo-jumbo  has  been  repeated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  year  after  year,  and 
by  Secretaries  of  State  who  preceded  the 
present  one.  Anything  is  suggested  to 
avoid  the  cries  for  an  investigation  of 
foreign  aid,  such  as  that  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Morse  amendment.  The 
Morse  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  but  was  dropped  in  conference 
That  was  how  the  fear  arose.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  Morse 
amendment  had  a  chance  of  bein? 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  Some  persons 
were  shocked  when  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  " 

In  my  20  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
seen  lobbies  at  work,  but  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  lobby  at  work  as  the  State 
Department,  the  foreign  aid  people,  the 
Defense  Department,  and  the  White 
House  cari-y  on  in  opposition  to  the 
Morse  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

They  knew  that  if  the  kind  of  planning 
committee  called  for  by  the  Morse 
amendment  for  an  investigation  and  ex- 
amination of  foreign  aid  were  estab- 
lished, the  report  of  that  committee 
would  be  negative  so  far  as  many  aspects 
of  existing  foreign  aid  are  concerned. 

The  lobbyists  won,  but  the  people  lost. 
The  taxpayers  are  in  for  another  fleec- 
ing. The  lobbyists  won,  but  good  gov- 
ernment suffered.  The  lobbyists  woi. 
but  once  again  the  Congress  receded 
from  its  constitutional  obligation  no 
maintain  its  checking  functions  over  tlie 
executive  branch  of  Governm.ent. 

Battles  have  been  lost  before  in  Con- 
gress. Some  of  the  great  issues  befor.; 
Congress  throughout  its  history  suffered 
defeat;  and  after  defeat  for  many  years, 
they  finally  won. 

One  has  to  have  my  confidence  tha; 
eventually  right  will  prevail  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  aid.  Foreign  aid  will 
be  cleaned  up.  Although  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
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I  yield  to  the  Senator 


fense  Department,  and  the  AID  admin-.^ 
istration  think  that  once  more  they  have 
won  a  great  victory,  I  warn  thenA  that,  in 
my  judgment,  through  their  victory  they 
will  learn  that  they  have  suffered  a  great 
defeat. 

Once  the  people  of  this  country  under- 
stand what  the  evidence  is  against  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid,  con- 
tinuation of  which  is  so  strenuously 
urged  by  the  Johnson  administration, 
they  will  repudiate  the  program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  foreign  aid  of 
the  type  we  know  is  needed  should  suffer 
the  setback  it  receives  in  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE, 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that  in  1948,  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Marshall  plan  legisla- 
tion, upon  the  insistence  of  Senator  Van- 
denberg,  a  watchdog  committee  was  es- 
tablished to  watch  the  way  in  which  that 
legislation  was  administered,  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  Congress? 

Also,  in  that  same  year,  as  I  recall,  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  a 
special  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Christian  Herter  to  perform  the 
same  function. 

So  there  is  precedent  for  the  type  of 
overseeing  of  foreign  aid  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  advocating. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
There  is  much  precedent.  Not  only  was 
there  the  commission  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  refers,  but  in  one 
respect  the  Hoover  Commission,  in  con- 
nection with  other  administrative  prob- 
lems of  the  Federal  Government, 
performed  a  function  similar  to  that 
which  the  Morse  amendment  sought  to 
accomplish  in  connection  with  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  speak 
of  a  similar  committee  which  I  thought 
would  be  proper  to  oversee  a  foreign  aid 
program.  The  Senator  knows  that  I 
have  supported  the  foreign  program,  but 
I  want  it  to  be  an  effective  program. 

But  as  early  as  1961. 1  said  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  foreign  aid  program  would 
come  under  increasing  attack,  and  prop- 
erly so,  and  possibly  die  unless  some 
organization  was  established  to  make  a 
searching  inquiry  into  its  operations 
to  determine  if  it  was  being  used 
effectively. 

In  1962  I  proposed  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  but 
rejected  by  the  House,  asking  that  the 
President  estabhsh  an  independent  com- 
mittee which  would  report  to  Congress, 
as  well  as  to  the  President,  concerning 
the  actual  operations  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  each  country  which  received 
our  aid. 

In  December  1963  Congress  adopted 
the  amendment  which  I  proposed,  ask- 
ing the  President  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent committee  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  each 
recipient  country,  starting  with  13 
which,  at  that  time,  received  more  than 
half  of  the  total  volume  of  aid  which 
Congress  had  provided. 


The  President  established  such  a  com- 
mittee, this  year,  with  very  able  mem- 
bership. I  understand  that  this  com- 
mittee will  make  an  investigation  of  the 
program  in  a  number  of  countries.  It  is 
my  judgment  that,  no  matter  how  many 
investigations  and  surveys  are  made  of 
the  program  as  a  whole,  we  shall  actually 
never  know  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram until  we  know  how  it  works  in  each 
country. 

I  assume  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon holds  the  same  view,  because  he  has 
on  his  desk  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General  relating  to  specific  countries.  I 
know  that  the  proposal  which  I  made 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress 
is  not  exactly  in  line  with  that  made  by 
the  Senator.  The  Senator's  proposal 
would  establish  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  support  his  suggestion,  and  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  adopt  it.  But  I 
believe  that  the  committee  which  has 
been  established  by  the  President  ought 
to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  op- 
eration of  foreign  aid  in  each  country 
receiving  our  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows.  I  supported  his  pro- 
posal. I  would  support  it  again.  I  was 
one  of  the  cosponsors.  However,  I  said 
then  and  repeat  now  that  that  would 
not  relieve  Congress  from  its  basic  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  out  its  checking 
functions  under  our  constitutional 
system. 

The  job  of  checking  into  the  foreign 
aid  administration  is  also  a  responsibility 
of  Congress.  That  is  why  Congress  ought 
to  have  an  investigating  or  study  com- 
mittee to  pursue  what  its  own  Comp- 
troller General  discovers.  These  reports 
are  only  spot-check  surveys.  They  are 
not  surveys  in  depth  of  all  foreign  aid. 
The  Comptroller  General  merely  warns 
us  in  these  reports  what  to  watch  out  for. 

Congress  has  a  duty  to  set  up  its  own 
investigating  committee  with  an  ade- 
quate staff  to  oversee  the  expenditure  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  under  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

No  personalities  are  involved.  Under 
this  system  of  government,  as  I  used  to 
teach  my  law  students,  "We  are  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  But 
law  students  should  never  forget  that, 
although  we  are  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men,  it  is  a  government  ad- 
ministered by  mere  men,  with  all  their 
human  frailties." 

We  cannot  read  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral reports  without  seeing  those  human 
frailties  come  to  the  surface  and  defeat 
the  objectives  that  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  it  gave  support  to  the  various  facets 
of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  at 
least  11  years,  perhaps  12,  the  United 
States  has  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  a  great  vol- 
ume of  assistance  and  aid,  not  only  mili- 
tai-y,  but  also  economic  aid. 

I  am  commenting  on  past  events,  but 
I  do  so  because  my  comments  have  ap- 
plication to  the  future.  If  there  had 
been  such  an  independent  committee  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, or  the  one  which  I  have  urged,  and 
which,  after  1954,  and  in  succeeding 
years,  had  made  a  full  examination  of 


the  AID  program  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
had  found  that  administrative  and  so- 
cial reforms  in  South  Vietnam  were  nec- 
essary— refoiins  which  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  had  put  them 
in  force,  might  conceivably  have  been 
successful — the  United  States  might  have 
either  avoided  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  in  Vietnam.  We 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  insist 
that  such  reforms  be  undertaken;  and 
if  they  were  not  undertaken  and  there 
were  no  hope  of  reform,  we  would  have 
had  grounds  at  that  point  to  leave  Viet- 
nam. 

This  might  have  happened  4  or  5  years 
ago.  This  experience  in  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  should  lead  us  to  avoid  a  simi- 
lar situation  in  the  future.  We  need 
continuing  review,  supplied  by  an  in- 
dependent group  to  supply  information 
to  the  Congress,  whether  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  specific  countries  is  effective. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky more.  It  happens  to  be  my  view, 
too.  In  my  opinion,  if  Congress  had 
fulfilled  its  responsibilities  of  can-ying 
out  its  checking  duties  under  the  Con- 
stitution in  respect  to  foreign  aid  in 
South  Vietnam,  American  boys  would  not 
be  dying  there  at  this  hour. 

I  have  no  intention  of  letting  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cleanse  themselves  of 
their  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  pass  the  buck  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  in  connection 
witl.  what  has  developed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  known  for  years  that  a 
great  deal  of  corruption  existed  through- 
out South  Vietnam,  and  that  much  of 
it  was  related  to  our  AID  program,  which 
now  totals  more  than  S6.5  billion. 

The  House  conferees  throughout  our 
meetings  objected  to  the  Morse  amend- 
ment for  a  Joint  Congressional  Planning 
Committee  on  the  ground  that  foreign 
aid  has  been  studied  to  death.  But  the 
conferees  on  both  sides  were  happy,  in 
the  end,  to  recommend  another  review 
of  the  program  so  long  as  it  was  done  by 
the  administration  again  and  not  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  its  report  to  the  House,  the  House  con- 
ferees state  their  objections  to  an  overall 
limit  on  aid,  as  was  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate .   Said  the  House  report : " 

The  committees  of  the  Congress  as  a  result 
of  their  hearings  on  the  program  should  be 
sufficiently  Informed  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
various  segments  of  the  program  to  exercise 
judgment  as  to  the  places  where  cuts  are 
justified.  To  impose  a  reduction  in  the  over- 
all ceiling  on  the  total  authorization,  leaving 
discretion  as  to  where  the  cuts  will  be  made. 
is  an  abdication  of  responsibility  by  the 
Congress. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  reviewing  the 
entire  purpose  and  direction  of  foreign 
aid,  the  House  conferees  are  most  anxious 
to  abdicate  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  and  dump  the  whole  matter 
once  again  in  the  lap  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  review  called  for  can  be ' 
written  right  now  because  we  all  know 
that  it  is  going  to  do  nothing  more  than 
justify  and  explain  existing  practices 
and  conditions. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  not  prfpose 
fooled  by  the  semantics  of 

The     Senator     from     Al 
Gp.ueninc]     has    just    arr: 
Chamber.    He  and  I  could 
anteroom   and.   in   3    hours, 
report  that  the  Secretary  of 
AID  will  give  next  year,  and 
not  be  any  significant  differerfce 
our  report  and  what  they  will 
v.ill  be  a  whitewash  job.    It 
other  exercise  in  rationalization 
tD  cover  up  the  type  of 
piled  up  on  my  desk  and  set 
the  covers  of  the  ComptroUc 
reports. 

Whom  do  they  think  they  ; 
Mr.  President?    They  have 
the  American  people,  I  regret 
But  they  are  not  fooling   K 
Congress.     Congress  knows 
knows  how  bad  the  AID  pro? 
Congress   will   not  assume 
sibility  of  cleaning  up  foreign 
is  the  sad  fact,  and  that  is 
say  with  great  sadness  in  my 
the  only  answer  is  at  the  voting 
of  America.   I  say  to  the  Amer  can 
that  the  only  answer  is  for  th«  m 
in  little  crosses  on  their  ballo  is 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  r  lost 
cians  understand,  and  that  is 
votes.     But  if  the  taxpayers 
continue  to  waste  their 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
the  voters  that  they  have  no 
but  themselves. 

All  this  conference  language 
to  go  through  another  exer 
ing  the  administration  to  review 
I  say  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
is  futile;  and  I  submit  it  has 
to  death.   Nothing  constructiv 
out  of  a  review  by  the  AID 
tion,  the  Defense  Department 
Department,  or  the  White  H(|use 

The  one  kind  of  review 
futile,  and  that  has  not 
one  wherein  Congress  not  only 
study  but  creates  the  guideli 
desirable  as  the  framework 
tare  foreign  aid. 

The  conference  report  is  a 
ample  of  what  is  wrong  wi 
aid.    The  Congress  is  afraid 
aid.    The  Congress  is  afraid 
its  legislative  duties  where  foijelgn 
concerned.      It    clutches    at 
straw  is  offered  by  any 
and  accepts  any  feeble 
will  look  like  another  review 
gram,  so  lonj  as  it  is  done  by 
other  than  the  Congress  its(  If 

Nor  did  we  hear  anything 
Secretary  of  State  that  we 
heard  before.    Of  course,  Statt 
glad  to  cooperate  with  any  stt  dy 
taken  by  the  legislative  brancq 
recognize  the  concern  of  the 
lations  Committee  about  the 
tent  and  direction  of  the 
program.     They    have   recoghized 
concern  for  a  long  time.    Thej 
about  it  year  after  year,  both 
and  in  our  committee  reports, 
are  satisfied  to  have  us 
long  as  we  do  not  do  anythin, : 

The  concern  of  the 
State  was  with   the   provision 
amendment  that  announced 
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July  1,  1967,  all  aid  programs  in  their 
present  form  would  terminate  and  would 
be  renewed  only  under  such  terms  as 
were  fixed  by  our  special  planning  com- 
mittee. State,  Defense,  and  AID  do  not 
care  much  what  language  we  put  into 
our  committee  reports  and  into  our  con- 
ference reports  so  long  as  the  words  are 
a  substitute  for  action. 

For  another  example  of  this,  one  need 
only  look  at  what  happened  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  eliminating  economic 
and  military  micoions  in  countries  where 
our  aid  program  amounts  to  less  than  $1 
million  a  year.  This  amendment  met 
one  of  the  continuing  objections  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
wliich  is  the  proliferation  of  aid  missions 
even  where  the  programs  are  exceedingly 
small.  The  conferees  agreed  to  language 
removing  the  criterion  of  a  dollar 
amount  and  substitution  of  the  old  fa- 
milicir  words:  "wherever  practicable." 

Mr.  President,  what  administrative 
sins  those  two  words  cover  up.  How 
deceiving  are  those  two  words,  "wherever 
practicable."  Tliey  mean  they  can  do 
anything  they  want  to  do.  They  mean 
the  granting  of  unchecked  power.  They 
mean  surrender  to  the  arbitrary  discre- 
tion of  bureaucrats.  They  mean  walk- 
ing out  on  congi-essional  responsibilities 
and  duties. 

It  is  catchy  language.  The  person  who 
does  not  take  the  time  to  study  the  de- 
tails of  foreign  aid,  the  person  who  is 
completely  unaware  of  the  evidence  that 
exists  against  the  administration  of  for- 
eign aid,  can  be  fooled  by  the  language 
"wherever  practicable."  It  seems  to  be 
reasonable,  commonsense  language.  But 
one  must  hitch  that  language  to  the 
power  that  it  grants.  It  means  that  the 
oflBcials  do  not  have  to  follow  any  guide- 
lines. It  means  that  Congress  gives  to 
them  discretionary  authority.  It  means 
that  Congress  relinquishes  its  checking 
responsibility. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  say  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  personnel  overseas  should  be  un- 
dertaken "wherever  practicable,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  programs." 

Everyone  is  happy  with  that  kind  of 
compromise  because  it  gives  Congress 
some  words  and  it  leaves  the  decisions 
right  where  they  were  before — with  the 
same  executive  oflBcials  who  presumably 
thought  it  was  practical  to  send  those 
thousands  of  people  into  dozens  and 
dozens  of  countries  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  year  after  year  for  many 
years  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Bell,  the 
Director  of  AID,  that  he  Is  overstaffed 
in  mission  after  mission  abroad.  In- 
formant after  informant  comes  back 
from  abroad  and  advises  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  "we  have  so  many  people  In  AID 
missions  abroad  that  they  tumble  over 
each  other." 

Here,  we  tried  to  eliminate  missions. 
Note  the  guideline.  We  tried  to  elimi- 
nate missions  where  the  aid  -programs 
amount  to  less  than  $1  million  a  year. 

We  do  not  need  to  maintain  a  mission 
In  those  countries.  We  can  provide  for 
limited  aid  programs  througn  the  Em- 
bassies, without  that  overhead.  Of 
course.  If  we  did  that.  It  would  not  pro- 
vide for  some  nice,  plush  Jobs. 


The  AID  representatives  have  not 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  problem  of 
overstaflQng.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
abroad  to  see  that  problem.  Let  me  say 
to  Mr.  Bell  that  he  could  eliminate  some 
of  his  lobbyists  in  connection  v.ith  his 
AID  program  and  make  better  represen- 
tations to  Congress  than  he  does  with  the 
present  number  he  maintains  for  lobby- 
ing purposes  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Can  the  Senator 
inform  me  what  happened  to  the  Harris 
amendment,  that  excellent  amendment 
v.hich  vv^ould  deny  aid  to  iv;o  of  the  most 
loathsome  dictators  who,  for  many  years, 
have  been  receiving  the  benefit  of  our 
bounty,  and  whose  every  action  has  been 
contrary  to  every  basic  American  prin- 
ciple? The  amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate ovenA'helmingly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  answer  the  Sen- 
ator s  question  and  then  comment  on  it. 

Some  moments  ago.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Senate  conferees  receded,  smren- 
dered,  abdicated,  threw  in  the  sponge. 
They  dropped  the  Harris  amendment  so 
far  as  its  objectives  were  concerned. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    That  is  a  sad  story. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  going  ahead 
now  with  the  presidential  escape  clause 
to  leave  it  up  to  the  President. 

As  every  Senator  knows,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  delegating  to  a  President  a  con- 
gressional function.  I  do  not  believe  in 
turning  over  to  any  President — and  I  am 
impersonal  about  it — a  power  and  an 
authority  which  should  be  exercised  by 
Congress. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  sent  us 
to  V/ashington  to  protect  their  funds. 
The  Harris  amendment  sought  to  brins 
to  an  end  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  support  notorious  international 
corruptionists  in  two  countries.  The 
amendment  is  entirely  gone.  The  con- 
ference committee  dropped  it  entirely. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  a  depressing 
spectacle  to  see  the  Senate — which,  after 
all,  has  the  constitutional  duty  to  advise 
and  consent  on  foreign  affairs,  despite 
the  allegation  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
solely  a  function  of  the  Executive — year 
after  year  pointing  out  these  flagrant 
abuses,  but  ladling  out  vast  sums  of 
money  to  dictators  who  oppose  every  de- 
cent policy  which  we  aim  to  promote. 
They  preach  aggression  shamelessly,  and 
also  practice  it  and  wage  war  on  their 
peaceful  neighbors  who  are  associated 
with  us.  Nevertheless,  our  aid  money — 
which  is  taxpayers'  money — goes  to  these 
dictators  almost  without  limit. 

The  Han-is  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  It  was  an  improvement 
over  the  amendment  which  had  been  in 
the  bill  for  1  or  2  years,  which  I  spon- 
sored and  would  merely  require  the 
President  to  declare  that  when  countries 
stopped  their  aggression,  aid  could  then 
be  resumed  to  them. 

It  is  depressing.  No  wonder  the  pub- 
lic is  beginning  to  resent  the  foreign  aid 
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program.  The  American  people  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  how  long  these  abuses 
are  to  continue,  and  how  long  in  our  for- 
eign policy  we  shall  continue  to  betray 
the  principles  we  profess  to  proclaim  as 
ours. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows  that  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  more.  I  wish  the  record  to  show, 
because  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  on 
the  floor  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris!  is  now  in  the  chair, 
that  I  pay  high  commendation  to  both 
Senators. 

We  remember,  2  years  ago,  and  again 
last  year,  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
offered  amendments,  trying  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  expenditures,  under  the  guise 
of  foreign  aid,  of  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  support  corruptionists. 

His  amendments  suffered  much  the 
same  fate  as  the  amendment  offered  this 
year  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

H.ARRISl. 

Interesting,  is  it  not? 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Morse  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  also  adopted  the  Harris  amend- 
ment. There  was  general  agreement  as 
to  the  soundness  of  those  amendments, 
but  the  Senate  conferees  surrendered  in 
respect  to  those  amendments. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  harder  we  can 
fight  to  try  to  clean  up  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
do  not  give  up  hope,  and  do  not  stop 
fighting.  We  sihall  have  to  take  them  on 
again  next  yeair.  and  if  necessary  every 
year,  until  finally  the  American  people, 
in  sufficient  numbers,  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  fleeced  and  hood- 
v.inked  by  the  shocking  and  wasteful 
program  of  foreign  aid  as  it  is  now  ad- 
ministered, when  it  should  be  made  into 
a  good  program  which  would  strengthen 
the  cause  of  freedom  around  the  world. 

Oh,  what  a  weapon  we  are  throwing 
away. 

We  could  do  more  good  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  freedom  around  the  world 
by  the  exportation  of  economic  freedom 
than  we  can  ever  do  by  the  exportation  of 
jet  bombers. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yiel(J  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydincs  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  whether  he  has  re- 
ceived any  information  from  the  State 
Department,  during  the  brieflngs  which 
are  carried  on  before  that  committee 
from  time  to  time,  as  to  any  efforts  being 
made  to  secure  compensation  to  their 
families  from  the  Nasser  government  for 
the  lives  of  the  two  pilots  who  flew  the 
unarmed  plane  which  was  shot  down? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  it  should  be  treated  by  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator as  a  taboo  subject.  A  Senator  must 
not  disrupt  the  political  waters  of  the 
administration.  That  would  be  throwing 
stones,  if  he  were  to  raise  such  a  ques- 
tion. However,  some  Senators  have 
raised  such  question.     But  we  get  no 


satisfactory   answers  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  the  Senator  any 
information  as  to  any  compensation,  or 
act  of  contrition,  or  indication  of  any 
change  of  policy  which  has  been  forth- 
coming from  Nasser? 

Mr.  MORSE.    None. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  As  a  result  of  the 
burning  of  the  Kennedy  Library? 

Mr.  MORSE.    None. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  there  any  pro- 
vision in  the  current  AID  program  to  re- 
build that  library  and  restock  it,  and 
make  it  ready  for  the  next  burning? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  the  Senator  any 
information  as  to  how  much  longer  the 
war  of  aggression  In  Yemen,  a  war  to 
which  the  United  States  is  opposed,  is  to 
continue?  Of  course,  the  United  States 
is  opposed  to  any  aggression,  we  are  told. 

Mr.  MORSE.     In  Yemen. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  are  fighting  a 
large  war  in  southeast  Asia  allegedly  be- 
cause we  oppose  aggression.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  any  corresponding  efforts 
we  have  made  to  stop  aggression  by 
Nasser  in  Yemen? 

Mr.  MORSE.     No. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Nasser  has  50,000 
troops  there,  and  they  will  have  been 
there  next  month  for  a  period  of  3  years, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars a, day.'  Meanwhile  our  dollars  are 
continuing  to  support  Nasser. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Nothing  effective  has 
been  done.  Thousands  of  people  have 
been  killed  in  the  Yemen  war.  Today  the 
press,  as  the  Senator  knows,  carries 
stories  to  the  effect  that  Nasser  is  going 
over  to  talk  to  King  Faisal,  but  he  can- 
not wash  his  bloody  hands  clean  by  any 
belated  attempt  to  arrive  at  some  kind 
of  deal  in  regard  to  Yemen. 

That  is  another  war  which  should  have 
been  taken  to  the  United  Nations  a  long 
time  ago,  just  as  the  undeclared  and 
therefore  unconstitutional  war  of  the 
United  States  in  southeast  Asia  should 
have  been  taken  to  the  United  Nations  a 
long  time  ago. 

Our  contribution  in  regard  to  the 
United  Nations  authority  under  the 
charter  is  to  send  our  new  Ambassador 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  with  a  letter,  in  which  we  state 
that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  get  any 
help  we  can  from  the  United  Nations. 

That  is  fooling  the  American  people. 

I  listened  to  Rusk  and  Bundy  and  Gold- 
berg on  the  CBS  television  program  last 
night.  I  was  shocked  by  the  misinfor- 
mation those  three  gentlemen  gave  to 
the  American  people  on  that  program. 
Why  do  they  not  read  to  the  American 
people  the  Geneva  accords?  Why  do 
they  not  read  to  the  American  people  the 
controlling  section  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter?  It  Is  because  Goldbierg  and 
Rusk  and  Bundy  cannot  read  those  sec- 
tions and  support  the  alibis  and  rational- 
izations they  set  forth  In  the  telecast  last 
night. 

Goldberg  should  have  been  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
with  a  letter  or  a  formal  resolution,  lay- 
ing the  threat  to  the  peace  to  the  world 
In  Asia  before  the  Security  Council. 


What  have  we  done?  We  have  under- 
mined and  undercut  and  damaged  the 
United  Nations  by  walking  out  on  our 
responsiblUties  as  Senators. 

In  the  first  part  of  next  week  I  shall 
answer  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  in  regard  to  the  proposal  he  made 
before  the  Security  Council  in  connec- 
tion with  article  17  and  article  19. 

What  is  the  United  States  afraid  of? 
Is  it  afraid  of  a  vote  against  us  in  the 
General  Assembly?  Shame  on  this  ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  forcing  that 
vote  we  welched  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

We  surrendered. 

We  should  have  put  Russia  and  France 
on  the  spot  in  respect  to  article  19  and 
article  17  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows,  the 
senior  Senator  fi-om  Oregon  led  the  fight 
against  the  first  rumblings  of  this  shock- 
ing proposal  last  year,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  Senator  after  Senator  in  the 
Senate  stood  up  and  supported  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  They  are  remark- 
ably silent  today. 

Let  the  new  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  do  what  I  have  suggested.  The 
other  day  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  stood  all  alone  in  opposition  to 
his  proposal.  Senator  after  Senator  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
correct  as  a  matter  of  principle,  but  that 
my  great  fallacy  was  tliat  I  was  not 
pragmatic. 

That  is  their  "out,"  that  is  their  escape 
hatch,  when  they  cannot  answer  me  on 
principle;  they  say,  "You  are  not  prag- 
matic." When  my  country  surrenders 
on  principle,  as  Ambassador  Goldberg 
surrendered  on  principle  before  the  Se- 
curity pouncil  the  other  day,  my  country 
walks  but  on  Its  Ideals  and  will  have  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  striking  a 
body  blow  against  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

What  would  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  do?  That  is  the  question  that  is 
asked  of  me,  and  that  is  the  question 
that  is  supposed  to  fioor  me.  My  answer 
is:  Take  a  vote;  exercise  the  procedures 
of  the  charter.  We  ought  to  find  out  how 
many  members  of  the  United  Nations 
want  to  reject  the  advisory  opinion  of 
the  World  Court. 

We  talk  about  supporting  the  rule  of 
law.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  we  have  had  a  determination  of 
what  the  rule  of  law  is  in  regard  to 
article  XVII  and  article  XIX  of  the 
charter.  The  World  Court  gave  the 
United  Nations  an  advisory  opinion.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  ar^  advisory  opinion. 
However,  let  us  not  forget  that  at  that 
time  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Unitec'.  Nations  supported  it.  Now  we 
are  told  by  the  new  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  that  we  do  not  have  a 
majority  vote  available. 

We  do  not  have  a  two-thiids  majority, 
at  least,  and  probably  not  even  a  ma- 
jority, we  are  told.  Why  do  we  not  find 
out?  Why  adopt  a  course  of  expediency? 
Following  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same 
responsibility  the  AnrAassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  has 
that  was  his  responsibility  when  he  sat 
on  the  Supreme  Court.    There  he  did  a 
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raasnificenf  job.    I  still  thiqk 
of  the  greatest  judges  we 
He  is  an  Ambassador  now 
he  must  follow  instructions, 
sit  as  an  independent 
why  I  am  so  sad  to  find  him 
tion.   We  should  have  stood 
ciples.    We  should  have 
find  out  whether  a  majority^f 
Nations,  in  respect  to  the 
of  this  particular  issue,  w 
rule  of  law  instead  of  adoptijii 
of  expediency  that  th 
has  adopted  in  regard  to  a 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.    HARRIS.     I    thani 
guished  Senator  from 
ing  to  me.    I  Intend  to  joi 
hope  there  will  be  other 
voting  against  the  confen 
foreign  aid.    In  doing  so  I 
ing  the  position  of  the 
and  of  the  Senate.     By 
the  conference  report,  I  am 
tain  the  Senate. 

By  a  vote  of  73  to  13. 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon 
Senate   adopted    my 
hibiting  aid  to  Sukarno 
long  as  they  continue  to 
sion." 

I  appreciate  the  gener 
made  by  the  distinguished 
Oregon  and  the 
from  Alaska  f  Mr.  Grueninc 
my  amendment.    The 
deletes  the  amendment. 

I  shall  vote  against  the 
port  because  I  am  in  favoi 
ates  position  on  it. 

The  Senate  also  had 
mittee  amendment  to  the 
vided  for  a  2-year  cutoff 
review  and  revamping  of 
eign  aid  program.       I  wa; 
favor  of  this  amendment, 
shall  vote  against  the  confe  r 
which  deletes  that 
bill. 

There  are  portions  of  the 
opposing,  but  I  cannot  in  g^ 
vote  for  a  bill  in  which 
positions  fo  the  Senate  havi 

Under   the   Constitution, 
has  especial  responsibility 
foreign  relations.    We  cannfat 
responsibility.    We  cannot 
so  to  speak,  to  the  House, 
delegate  that  power  to  the 
partment.    As  the  bill  doei 
judgment,  represent  the 
tional  acceptance  of 
Senate,  my  vote  will  not 
into  law. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr 
the    Senator    from 
knows,  that  I  completely 
observations    and 
proud  to  associate  myself 
believe  that,  as  the  years 
his  descendants  will  be 
voting  record  that  he  will 
votes  against  the  conferen4e 
congratulate  him. 
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Before  the  comments  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, I  had  stated,  in  speaking  about  the 
compromise  that  the  conference  report 
represents,  that  everyone  is  happy  with 
that  kind  of  compromise  because  it  gives 
Congress  some  words  and  it  leaves  the 
decisions  where  they  were  before — with 
the  same  executive  officials  who  presum- 
ably thought  it  was  practical  to  send 
thousands  of  people  into  dozens  and 
dozens  of  countries  in  the  first  place. 

In  my  judgment  there  should  be  a 
great  reduction  in  the  personnel  in  for- 
eign aid.  It  is  a  gross  understatement 
to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  person- 
nel in  foreign  aid  could  be  cut  by  25 
percent,  and  we  would  still  have  a  better 
aid  program  after  the  cut  was  made. 

But  Congress  has  abdicated  its  powers 
and  its  authority  in  this  instance  again. 
We  ^ave  reduced  ourselves,  through  lan- 
guage of  the  kind  that  runs  through  this 
report,  to  an  advisory  board  on  foreign 
aid.  We  tell  the  agencies  what  we  would 
like  them  to  do,  if  they  find  it  convenient 
and  practical.  But  we  are  afraid  to  lay 
dovra  a  guideline  even  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  if  an  aid  program  does  not 
run  over  $1  million  in  a  given  country, 
then  handle  it  through  the  regular  Em- 
bassy staff  and  do  not  create  additional 
economic  or  military  missions. 

The  Congress  is  afraid  to  do  even  that. 
It  is  why  we  are  going  nowhere  in  the 
effort  to  curtail  the  waste  and  abuses  in 
the  program  uncovered  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  reported  so  fre- 
quently in  the  press. 

Of  the  amendment  that  was  attached 
to  this  bill  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator FuLBRiGHT  had  this  to  say  in  his 
statement: 

I  regreti  th.'jt  the  Senate  conferees  were  not 
able  to  prevail  upon  their  House  counter- 
parts to  accept  this  ye.ar  the  provisions  of  the 
so-c.il'ed  Morse  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment would  Immediately  have  inaugurated  a 
much  needed  review  of  the  program.  It  pro- 
vided clear  mandates  as  to  the  desirability  of 
interrupting  aid  continuity  In  its  .present 
form.  The  series  of  basic  principles  set  forth 
in  that  amendment  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
proliferation  of  country  programs  without  ty- 
ing these  programs  to  principles  by  which  we 
might  have  promoted  a  tightened  definition 
of  the  national  Interest. 

This  amendment  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
foreign  aid  program  in  which  it  and  the 
country  can  have  confidence.  The  loss 
of  the  MOrse  amendment  means  tha.  the 
only  kind  of  review  the  taxpayers  can  ex- 
pect wall  be  another  executive  review. 
They  deserve  more  than  that.  They  are 
entitled  to  have  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  Congress  carry  out  the  job  we  are 
here  for,  and  that  does  not  mean  turning 
our  duties  and  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities over  to  the  executive  branch. 

By  junking  the  Morse  amendment,  the 
conferees  lost  their  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  conditions  in  the  aid  program 
which  led  the  Comptroller  General  to 
call  It  the  most  wasteful  civil  program  In 
the  Federal  Government.  Senator  Clahk 
engaged  In  a  colloquy  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, the  Comptroller  General,  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  that  brought  out 


that  startling  testimony.    Senator  Clark 
asked  him: 

I  am  wondering  If  you  could  give  us  your 
view  as  to  whether  the  administration  of 
this  AID  agency  is  any  worse  than  the  others 
you  audit  in  terms  of  waste  or  Inadequate 
handling  of  the  money  which  is  appropri- 
ated to  this  agency? 

And  the  answer  was: 

As  far  as  I  Icnow,  let  us  put  defense  aj;en- 
clcs  aside,  in  the  civil  area,  in  which  the 
economic  assistance  program  would  logically 
fall.  I  don't  think  that  you  can  comprire 
the  problem  of  waste  in  other  agencies  with 
tho  problem  in  AID. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  know 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  "you  can't  com- 
pare."   Do  you  mean  AID  is  so  much  worse'' 

IvTr.  C.\MPBELL.  I  think  the  AID  problem  o.' 
v/asto  is  greater  than  it  is  in  any  other  civil 
agency. 

I  repeat  his  answer.  Mr.  Campbell 
said : 

I  think  the .  AID  problem  of  waste  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  any  other  civil  agency. 

Continuing  to  read 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  mean  any  other 
civil  agency  that  you  audit? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  see  them  all,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  which  are  exempt 
from  our  surveillance. 

Senator  Clark.  How  about  tJSIA? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  generally  be 
comparable  to  the  State  Department's  prob- 
lem, as  contrasted  with  AID'S  problem. 

Senator  Clark.  You  would  say.  of  course, 
there  is  an  enormous  State  Department  es- 
tabiislunent  overseas  outside  of  AID.  V.'ould 
it  be  your  opinion  that  the  waste  in  AID 
would  be  substantially  greater  than  the  reg- 
ular State  Department  activities? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  think 
that  from  where  I  sit,  the  reports  coming  to 
me  would  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  sav- 
ing of  waste  Is  greater  than  It  is  in  the  Stale 
Department  proper. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  they  have  more 
money  to  spend. 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  would  be  more  money 
to  spend. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  trying  to  press 
you  for  an  answer  you  are  unwilling  to  give. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  but 

Senator  Clark.  This  program  has  been  in 
the  doghouse  of  the  Congress  for  goodness 
knows  how  long.  It  Is  awfully  easy  for  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  program  is  unpopular 
to  talk  in  generalities  about  waste  and  in- 
efficiency and  ineffective  personnel.  I  am 
asking  for  a  specl&c  answer  to  a  question 
which  may  not  be  susceptible  to  a  specific 
answer.  In  your  opinion.  Is  this  an  agency 
that  is  badly  run  and  which  Congress 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  glad  you  said  it  that 
way.  Senator.  t>ecause  we  are  talking  about 
waste.  You  might  also  be  talking  about  an 
agency  that  is  well  run  and  in  which  there 
could  be  substantial  waste. 

Senator  Clark.  TTiat  is  true. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Because  by  the  nature  of 
its  activity 

Senator  Clark.  And  because  of  the  in- 
dividuals with  whom  they  must  deal;  wlte 
the  Philippine  situation. 

Mr.  Campbell  (continuing).  Waste  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  It.  It  may  well  be.  But 
I  say  that  the  AID  program  Is  In  a  clas'3  by 
Itself  with  respect  to  prospect  waste. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  this  not  equally  true  of 
the  defense  program  overseas? 

Mr.  Stovall.  

Mr.  Stovall,  let  the  record  show,  is 
assistant  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Stovall.  Except  the  defense  pta-poses 
seem  to  be  a  little  more  definable. 


Senator  Case.  You  mean  not  military  as- 
sistance? 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  de- 
fense support.  I  am  talking  about  the 
actual  deployment  of  American  troops  over- 
seas with  all  the  attendant  problems  whicb 
that  raises  and  which  are  not  so  very  differ- 
ent from  the  problems  which  affect  AID.  I 
am  seeking  an  answer  from  you  as  to  whether 
you  think  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
military  do  a  better  Job  in  eliminating  waste 
KUd  running  an  efficient  shop  than  AID  does. 
Xiiat  is  a  value  Judgment. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  my  Judgment  I  would 
say  the  military  does  a  better  Job. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  full  of 
such  negative  findings  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  And  who 
is  he?  He  is  our  agent.  He  is  our  oflBcer. 
His  office  was  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  serve  as  the  congressional  watch- 
dog of  the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayei-s' 
funds. 

According  to  our  own  Comptroller 
General,  AID  is  not  only  the  most  waste- 
ful civil  program,  but  even  more  waste- 
ful than  our  military  programs.  Yet 
Congress,  in  face  of  this  testimony,  still 
finds  it  possible  to  shove  the  whole  sub- 
ject under  the  rug  for  another  year. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Senator  Hicken- 
LOOPER  was  moved  to  point  out  the  real 
reason  behind  the  great  public  dissatis- 
faction with  foreign  aid.  He  commented 
to  Mr.  Campbell: 

I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why  administra- 
tion, from  the  top  of  this  Agency  down, 
couldn't  lay  down  very  rigid  speclftcatlons 
which  require  the  holding  to  account  of  Indi- 
vidual and  local  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram to  see  that  they  make  sure — for  in- 
stance. In  this  surplus  property  that  Is  avaU- 
able  that  could  be  used  rather  than  buy- 
ing new  property — that  there  is  no  surplus 
property  In  these  depots  or  anything  else 
that  could  be  substituted  already  owned  by 
the  Government. 

I  have  maintained  for  a  long  time  that  U 
people  on  the  ground  in  a  lot  of  these  for- 
eign countries  have  s^Fedcral  checkbook  with 
any  kind  of  leeway,  or  If  they  can  get  away 
with  it,  It  Is  a  lot  easier  to  write  a  Federal 
check  than  It  is  to  go  out  and  do  a  little 
work  and  turn  up  substitutes  or  see  that 
these  countries  do  what  they  are  supposed 
to  do  in  return  lor  the  receipt  of  American 
aid  and  American  property.  It  makes  It  very 
difficult  for  a  great  many  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
who  don't  want  to  see  the  AID  program  com- 
pletely eliminated,  who  believe  It  has  a  place 
and  who  believe  there  Is  a  responsibility. 
But  one  has  to  be  increasingly  apologetic 
for  this  AID  program  because  of  these  de- 
ficiencies that  show  up  year  after  year  and 
don't  seem  to  be  corrected.  That  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  over  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  re- 
slstr.nce  to  these  aid  programs  is  Increasing. 
It  is  going  to  keep  increasing  if  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  doesn't  show  more 
evidence  of  efficiency  of  results  or  a  greater 
percentage  of  results  for  the  money  we  put 
in.  And  it  is  going  to  have  Increasing  diffi- 
culty. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
been  making  those  comments  for  many 
years.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  been  making  similar  comments,  or 
at  least  issuing  similar  warnings,  to  the 
administration  in  the  committee's  an- 
nual report  to  the  Senate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  My  quarrel  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
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is  that  they  ought  to  stop  passing  the 
buck  on  this  Issue  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  ought 
to  conduct  their  own  investigation 
through  the  committee,  if  they  cannot 
have  the  type  of  commission  that  was 
contemplated  in  the  Morse  amendment 
included  in  the  conference  report. 

AID  is  the  worst  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams, including  the  military,  and  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  clean  it  up. 
I  have  on  my  desk  reports  from  the 
Comptroller  General  setting  forth  many 
findings  of  inefficiency,  waste,  and  causes 
of  corruption  around  the  world,  result- 
ing from  our  foreign  aid  program.  The 
reports  that  arc  bordered  in  red  have 
marked  on  them  "Secret.  Report  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Umted  States  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States."  I  have  previously  referred  to 
these  repKJrts  in  my  speeches  in  the  Sen- 
ate each  year  in  opposition  to  the  foreign 
aid  "program  as  it  is  presently  admin- 
istered. 

"I  have  not  found  a  single  one  of  Ihe 
so-called  "secret"  documents  that  should 
be  concealed  from  the  American  people. 
The  taxpayers  pay  the  bill  for  the  items 
that  are  covered  by  these  reports.  I  be- 
heve  that  in  a  democracy  it  is  safer  to 
disclose  the  pubUc  business  than  to  con- 
ceal it.  Every  foreign  country  or  govern- 
ment that  participates  in  the  American 
aid  program  ought  to  be  taught  that 
lesson  of  democracy.  It  ought  to  under- 
stand that  in  a  democracy  the  legislators 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment conduct  the  public's  business  in  the 
public's  interest,  or  are  supposed  to  do 
so,  with  full  public  disclosme  of  their 
transactions.  When  a  foreign  country 
gets  money  from  this  country,  it  subjects 
itself  to  certain  of  our  procedures — that 
ought  to  be  our  policy.  It  does  not  have 
to  have  Comptroller  General  investiga- 
tors making  these  reports  if  it  declines 
to  participate  in  the  AID  program.  But 
if  it  does  participate,  the  findings  of  the 
Comptroller  General  should  be  public. 

Someone  may  ask,  "Do  you  not  believe 
thei-e  are  things  that  should  be  kept  from 
the  American  people?"  My  response  is 
tliat  nothing  should  be  kept  from  the 
American  people  that  it  is  safe  to  give 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  security 
of  our  Republic;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
these  reports,  in  my  judgment,  that  it 
would  not  be  perfectly  safe,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  security  of  our  Repub- 
lic, to  give  to  the  American  people. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Comptroller 
General  has  not  asked  for  the  label  of 
secrecy.  To  the  contrary,  he  has  stated 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
tliat  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  label  of 
secrecy  on  these  reports.  That  label  is 
attached  to  them  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Goverrunent. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  subject  at 
length  today,  although  I  have  in  the  past, 
as  Senators  know,  given  full,  lengthy 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  this  one 
precious  safeguard  of  freedom  and  liberty 
of  the  American  people  that  is  being 
weakened  more  and  more,  year  by  year, 
as  our  Government  develops  a  greater 
and  greater  trend  toward  Government 
by  executive  supremacy. 


In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  read  the 
Comptroller  General's  reports  and  his 
testimony  that  aid  is  the  most  wasteful 
program  in  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  and 
not  recognize  that  foreign  aid  must  be 
cleaned  up.  Sweeping  reforms  must  be 
adopted  if  the  public  interest  is  to  be 
protected.  These  reports  and  this  testi- 
mony were  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  It  proposed  a  remedy 
that  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  But 
in  conference  the  proposal  was  sacrificed 
entirely. 

In  the  past,  I  have  read  some  of  the 
titles:  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  power- 
ful argiunent  that  I  could  make  against 
the  conference  report  and  the  failure  of 
the  Senate  conferees  to  insist,  if  they  had 
to  sit  until  doomsday,  on  a  conference 
report  that  would  put  into  effect  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Fulbright  amendment  and 
the  Morse  amendment,  than  merely  to 
read  the  titles  of  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al's reports.  No  rule  is  breached,  and 
no  security  protection  is  violated,  by 
reading  the  titles  of  the  reports.  I  may 
not  open  them  to  read  the  contents,  but 
one  has  only  to  listen  to  the  titles  to 
have  seme  understanding  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  contents  between  the  pages. 
I  shall  read  for  the  Record  the  titles  of 
the  reports  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral : 

Review  of  Pa3rments  Made  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Construction  of  Airfields  In 
France. 

One  who  reads  the  report  learns  of  the 
shocking  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  in 
connection  with  airfields  in  Prance.  I 
can  bear  witness  to  some  of  the  waste, 
because  before  I  was  placed  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatioris,  I  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen^ices. 
When  he  was  a  Senator  from  Texas  and 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  which  I  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  with  him,  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  States  said 
many  times,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  on  public  platforms,  including 
some  in  my  own  State,  that  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  never  voted  differ- 
ently on  a  single  issue  before  the  famous 
Johnson  subcommittee,  which  dealt  with 
investigations  of  waste  in  connection 
with  the  military. 

The  President  does  not  support  waste. 
As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  he 
made  a  notable  record  in  trying  to  clean 
up  waste  in  the  military. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
then  Senator  from  Texas,  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  was  sent  by 
the  subcommittee,  together  with  the  San- 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
present  whip  of  the  Senate,  to  inspect 
American  military  installations  and  the 
installations  of  other  countries  that  had 
been  largely  financed  by  American  tax- 
payer dollars  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Turkey. 

■WTien  we  returned,  we  filed  two  re- 
ports. We  were  allowed  to  file  a  public 
report,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  dealt 
with  generalities:  but  even  the  implica- 
tions indicated  that  we  had  found  some 
shocking  examples  of  waste. 

Then  we  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  a  secret  report,  which  the 
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chairman  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  now 
the  United  States,  put  to 
and  about  which  I  have 
favorable  comment  many 
was  serving  in  the  Senate 

The  first  report  that  I 
turn  to  refreshes  my 
to   that   trip   to  France, 
deals   with   a  review   of 
made  by  the  United  State; 
struction  of  airfields  in 

The  French   authorities 
lions  of  dollars.     They 
economic  ride.    The  Senatbr 
siana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the 
tor  from  Oregon  stood, 
one    airbase    in   Fiance 
American  fighter  plane 
landed  because  it  was  not 
an  American  fighter  plane 
field.    The  airfield  was  . 
ed,  and  the  French  Gov 
that  the  matter  of 
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What  did  we  do?    We 
with  more  money  to 
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could  be  used.     There  wa  i 
waste. 

That  is  why  I   came 
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Mr.  DODD.  Why  can  we  not,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, be  trusted  to  take  confidential 
docimients  to  our  offices  and  read  them 
after  the  Senate  has  adjourned? 

I  do  it  in  other  committee^. 

I  handle  many  classified  documents 
every  day. 

Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  do  that 
in  this  case? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  he  and  I  are  of  one  mind 
with  regard  to  that  committee  rule  of 
procedure. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  take  them  to 
our  offices.  If  U.S.  Senators  cannot  be 
trusted  to  take  a  secret  document  out  of 
the  committee  room  to  their  offices  to 
read  them,  we  have  come  to  a  pretty 
sorry  pass  in  this  system  of  representa- 
tive government. 

Who  reads  the  documents  downtown? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  documents  are  read 
by  bureaucrats,  staff  members  who  never 
face  the  ballot,  but  they  have  access  to 
top  secrets  of  the  Government.  However, 
we  cannot  have  a  trusted  administrative 
assistant  help  us.  We  have  adminis- 
trative assistants  whom  we  would  be 
willing  to  put  to  the  same  security  test 
that  any  bureaucrat  downtown  has  to 
take.  These  assistants  are  available  to 
help  us  analyze  the  secret  documents. 

One  of  the  many  things  wrong  with  us, 
in  the  Senate,  is  that  we  will  not  appro- 
priate the  money  to  supply  ourselves 
with  the  assistance  that  we  need  to  do 
the  research  job  essential  to  protecting 
the  public  interest  in  carrying  out  our 
checking  responsibility  against  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government.  We 
will  not  adopt  the  procedural  rules  that 
we  ought  to  adopt  so  that  we  can  do  the 
job  that  the  public  thinks  we  are  doing, 
but  which  our  rules  and  policies  and  lack 
of  staff  prevent  us  from  doing. 

I  have  talked  with  many  constituent 
groups.  When  they  find  out  that  we 
have  a  rule  such  as  this  and  that  we 
are  so  parsimonious  that  we  will  not 
supply  ourselves  with  the  research  staff 
that  we  need  to  do  the  job,  they  reply, 
"That  is  not  the  kind  of  economy,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  economy,  that  we  expect 
Senators  to  effectuate.  We  are  not  ob- 
jecting to  your  appropriating  enough 
money  to  protect  the  public  interest." 

The  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  raises  a  question  of  great 
interest  to  me  in  regard  to  the  procedures 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  has  put  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator  further, 
but  this  is  an  important  matter. 

I  have  been  criticized  for  not  having 
read  the  minutes  of  some  executive  ses- 
sions. Most  of  them  contain  top  secret 
information  and  information  of  a  con- 
fidential nature  which  would  require 
that  I  sit  there  for  hours* at  a  time  when 
tlie  Senate  and  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  are  in  session. 

I  do  my  reading,  as  I  assume  most  Sen- 
ators do,  after  the  Senate  session,  almost 
every  night.  I  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
work  of  three  Senate  committees  and  the 


chairmanship  of  two  important  subcom- 
mittees without  doing  this. 

It  is  little  enough  to  ask  that  the  re- 
ports be  made  available  so  that  Senators 
can  read  them  after  hours  and  thus  keep 
up  with  this  important  information 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree 
There  is  not  a  Senator's  administrative 
assistant  that  I  would  not  be  wiUing  to 
trust  with  the  reports  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  expect  us  to  do  our  job  unless  we 
have  at  least  that  procedural  latitude. 

The  next  report  is  dated  September 
19G3,  and  the  title  is  "Ineffective  Pro- 
graming, Delivery,  and  Utilization  of 
Aircraft  and  Related  Equipment  Fur- 
nished to  the  Portuguese  Air  Force  Under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program." 

That  tells  us  a  great  deal.  But,  if  we 
read  between  the  covers  we  learn  much 
more.  We  cannot  support  a  foreign  aid 
program  which  practices  the  waste  that  a 
report  such  as  this  brings  out. 

That  is  why  this  conference  report 
should  be  defeated.  It  is  not  igoing  to  be 
but  it  ought  to  be. 

Let  me  read  the  next  one:  "Inadequate 
Administration  of  Military  Budget  Sup- 
port Funds  Provided  to  Pakistan  Under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Program  ' — Sep- 
tember  1963. 

Let  Senators  read  it  and  try  to  justify 
in  their  own  consciences  a  vote  for  this 
conference  report. 

I  read  the  next  one.  These  are  reports 
by  our  own  watchdog,  I  say  to  Senators. 
These  are  reports  by  our  own  congres- 
sional officer.  These  are  reports  by  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  and  most  able  pub- 
lic servants  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  to  know  in  my  two  dec- 
ades of  service  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  ignore  the  findings 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

I  noticed  stories  in  the  press  today 
•  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  start 
filling  up  the  funnel  to  Pakistan  again, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  equipped 
Pakistan  and  India  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  military  aid,  and 
put  them  in  a  position  so  they  could 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  by  a 
war  between  themselves,  each  side  fully 
equipped  with  American  military  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  be  a  nice 
problem  of  morality  to  be  placed  before 
an  American  university  graduate  semi- 
nar on  philosophy.  The  sad  part  is  that 
the  United  States  would  fail  most  grad- 
uate seminars  in  philosophy  when  it 
comes  to  passing  judgment  on  the  mo- 
rality of  our  foreign  policy  in  many  of 
its  aspects.  We  cannot  possibly  justify 
the  American  aid  we  have  been  giving 
Pakistan,  India,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
But  that  question  goes  into  the  substan- 
tive issue  of  whether  we  ought  to  do  it 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  I  am  rais- 
ing at  this  time  the  question  of  the  waste 
entailed  in  these  programs. 

Here  is  a  report  for  July  1963,  "In- 
effective Maintenance  and  Utilization  of 
Equipment  Furnished  to  Iran  Under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program." 

Next,  one  of  July  1963,  another  report 
of  "Inadequate  Administration  of  Mili- 


tary Budget  Support  Fimds  Provided  to 
Iran  Under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Program." 

Those  are  two  different  programs 
within  the  foreign  aid  program. 

One  of  May  1963,  "Ineffective  Pro- 
graming, Delivery,  and  Utilization  of 
Aircraft  and  Related  Equipment  Fur- 
nished to  the  Portuguese  Air  Force  under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program." 

May  1963,  "Ineffective  Programing. 
Delivery  and  Utilization  of  Aircraft  and 
Related  Equipment,"  also  involving 
Portugal. 

Febmary  1963,  "Review  of  License 
Fees  Being  Charged  U.S.  Government  for 
the  Right  To  Produce  SS-11  Antitank 
Guided  Missile  Mutually  Developed  by 
France  and  United  States." 

We  participated  in  a  joint  program, 
and  then  we  have  to  buy  a  license  fee. 
If  they  can  find  any  way  of  weaseling 
any  more  money  out  of  us,  they  will 
weasel. 

The  next  one.  "Review  of  the  Pro- 
graming, Delivery  and  Utilization  of 
Selected  Missile  System  Equipment  De- 
livered to  European  Countries  Under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program." 

Another  one  involving  waste  in  con- 
nection with  the  military  program  in 
France. 

Another  one,  "Review  of  the  Program- 
ing, Delivery  and  Utilization  of  Selected 
Missile  System  Equipment  for  delivery 
to  Emopean  countries." 

The  next  one,  "Review  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  for  a  Far  East 
Country,  Department  of  Defense,  1964." 

The  name  of  the  country  is  not  put  on 
the  title,  so  I  cannot  name  it,  but  it  rep- 
resents more  shocking  waste. 

Another  one,  "Review  of  Military  As- 
sistance Program  for  a  Far  East  Coun- 
try. Department  of  Defense." 

Next.  "Deficiencies  in  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  for  the  Spanish  Army, 
Department  of  Defense." 

Next  is  a  duplicate. 

June  1964,  "Deficiencies  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Earthquake  Recon- 
struction and  Rehabilitation  Program  for 
Chile,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment.^Department  of  State." 

Why  should  that  be  secret?  Why 
should  any  of  them  be  secret? 

Next,  "Review  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  for  Indonesia." 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  pointed  out,  Sukarno 
should  not  be  getting  any  dollars.  Every 
dollar  we  have  been  providing  him  has 
been  wasteful  in  one  sense,  but  It  has 
been  inexcusable  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  interests. 

The  next  one  is  a  duplicate. 

Next,  "Furnishing  of  Military  Assist- 
ance to  Ethiopia  in  Excess  of  the  Coun- 
try's Ability  to  Effectively  Utilize  the 
Equipment,"  May  1964. 

Next,  "Furnishing  of  Military  Assist- 
ance to  Ethiopia." 

Next.  "Inefficient  Utilization  of  Per- 
sonnel To  Administer  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  in  Advanced  Western 
European  Countries,"  March  1964. 

Another,  March  1964,  "Unnecessary  or 
Prematme  Procurement  of  Sidewinder 
Missile  Training  System  for  Delivery  to 


Foreign  Coxmtries  Under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program." 

The  next  one  is  a  duplicate. 

Next,  "Excessive  Charges  for  Leased 
Telephone  Services  Incurred  by  UJS. 
Forces  in  Japan." 

"Development,  Procurement  and  De- 
velopment of  Unsatisfactory  Missile  Sys- 
tem by  Department  of  the  Anny." 

"Inefficient  Utilization  of  Personnel  to 
Administer  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram in  Advanced  Western  European 
Countries — March  1964." 

"Review  of  Economic  Assistance  Pro- 
vided to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
for  Development  Purposes — AID — ^De- 
partment of  State." 

When  we  read  that,  we  nm  into  docu- 
mentation which  shows  the  kind  of  waste 
in  the  Philippines  of  which  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  guilty. 

Next,  "Inadequate  Planning,  Program- 
ing and  Contracting  for  a  Fixed  Com- 
munications System  for  the  Government 
of  Indonesia  Under  Military  Assistance 
Program — April  1965." 

"March  1965,  Waste  Funds  and  Con- 
struction Depot  in  Iran  under  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program." 

"Februaiy  1965,  Unnecessary  Dollar 
Grants  to  Iran  under  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Program — AID — Department  of 
State." 

Next,  "Reports  on  Review  of  Military 
Assistance  Provided  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines." 

This  is  more  evidence  of  waste  in  our 
program  there. 

Next,  "February  1965.  Ineffective  and 
Overly  Costly  Aspect  of  Military  and 
Economic  Assistance  Program  to  Thai- 
land." 

"Inadequate  Consideration  Given  Uti- 
lizing Reserve  Fleet  Ships  in  Lieu  of 
Providing  New  Ships  to  Iran." 

The  last  of  the  secret  reports  which  I 
have  before  me  is  entitled  "Inadequate 
Consideration  Given  to  Utilizing  Reserve 
Fleet  Ships." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  all  the 
secret  reports,  but  these  are  plenty,  so 
far  as  secret  documents  are  concerned, 
to  support  my  premise  that  we  should 
insist  that  foreign  aid  is  cleaned  up,  and 
not  pass  the  buck  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Defense  Department,  the  AID 
representatives,  or  the  White  House. 

That  is  our  job.  We  were  elected  to 
perform  that  Job.  We  cannot  shuffie  it 
off  on  someone  else.  We  should  appoint 
our  own  investigating  committee.  We 
should  provide  it  with  funds  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  necessary  staff.  It 
would  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  com- 
parison with  the  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  reforms  I  am  con- 
vinced could  be  brought  about  by  such  an 
investigation  would  save  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Now  we  go  into  some  of  the  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  dealing  with 
the  economic  features  of  foreign  aid. 

For  the  most  part,  I  have  stressed — 
although  a  couple  of  them  marked 
"secret"  got  into  economics — the  reports 
on  military  aid. 

Here  is  one  for  October  1962,  entitled 
"Review  of  Administration  and  Utiliza- 
tion of  U.S.-Owned  Foreign  Currencies 
in  Selected  Countries." 


That  brings  up  the  soft  ciurrency  issue 
which  has  been  debated  in  tlie  Senate  for 
years. 

Their  banks  are  bulking  with  U.S.- 
owned  soft  currency.  We  cannot  spend 
it,  unless  we  get  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  even  use  it  to  pay 
service  charges  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

Although  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  know 
about  this,  I  wish  to  let  the  Senate  in  on 
a  procedure  which  I  worked  out  some 
years  ago  when  I  represented  tlie  Sen- 
ate at  the  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  in  New  Delhi,  India. 

At  that  time  I  noticed,  as  I  went 
around,  that  in  our  consulates  and 
Embassies  our  Ministers  were  short  of 
the  necessary  funds  called — as  all  Sen- 
ators know — representation  funds. 

When  I  reached  Madras,  India,  I  found 
that  our  council  general  there  had  used 
up  his  representation  funds  for  some 
months  and  was  paying  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  necessary  funds  to  some  of 
his  attaches,  particularly  his  agricultural 
attache,  who  needed  money  to  perform 
his  agricultural  attach^  work  in  the  vil- 
lages in  that  area  in  India. 

The  supreme  court  of  that  province  In 
India  wished  to  have  a  luncheon  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  American  delega- 
tion. It  was  to  be  quite  a  state  affair, 
but,  of  course,  it  would  be  paid  for  by 
our  consul  general,  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  do. 

As  a  Senator,  I  had  the  authority  to 
draw  on  those  funds  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  although  they  were  Indian 
funds,  and  no  one  could  stop  me. 
Therefore,  I  requested  the  finance  officer 
of  the  ministry  to  draw  the  funds  in  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  for  this  official 
luncheon. 

When  X  returned  to  the  United  States, 
I  reported  the  incident,  and  it  will  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  told  the  commit- 
tee that  i*:  should  know  what  I  had  done, 
and  I  made  an  accounting  of  it. 

That  procedure  set  a  precedent.  I 
was  told  that  was  the  first  time  it  had 
ever  happened. 

Why  not?  At  least,  I  made  a  tiny 
dent  in  our  foreign  currency  funds  in 
India.    We  should  do  more  of  it. 

We  cannot  read  this  report  without 
having  a  good  idea  of  the  soundness  of 
the  observation  that  I  am  making,  that 
we  should  make  clear  to  those  countries 
that  the  representation  funds  should  not 
be  in  their  control  but  in  ours.  For  that 
matter,  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  more  and  more  of  our  surplus 
food  should  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  Amer- 
ican dollars,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis 
of  American  dollars. 

I  recognize  that  a  certain  amount  of 
grant  programing  will  still  have  to  be 
done — such  as  ftxxi  for  the  starving  med- 
ical programs— and  some  educational 
programs.  I  have  never  been  parsimo- 
nious about  it. 

But,  where  a  project  has  a  soimd  eco- 
nomic potential,  it  is  essential,  in  my 
judgment,  to  lend  dollars  to  build  the 
project,  with  the  full  understanding  that 
the  loan  will  be  repaid  in  dollars. 
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I  am  willing  to  provide 
for  goods  or  food.    I  am 
a  low-interest  rate,  but 
rate  lower  than  the  cosi 
the  money.    The  American 
entitled  to  get  his  mone^ 
of  an  interest  rate  for  the 
of  his  money.    We  should 
ary  countries  that  that  is 
sound    private   enterprist 
which  their  economic 
^  ent. 

The  next  document  is 
nation  of  Economic 
ance    Piogram    for 
1962— Part  n." 

The  next  one-  is  part  I 
port. 

The  next  is  'Inadequate 
Determining    Compliance 
Governments  With 
on  the  Disposition  of  _,„. 
modities  Made  Available 
Agricultural  Trade 
sistance  Act  of  1954" — 
as  Public  Law  480,  Depai 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole 
480  needs  to  be  surveyed, 
is  not  a  "sacred  cow." 
peace  program  and  the  _ 
program  should  be  subjecE 
If  we  check  them,  we  shal 
deal  of  waste  in  them 
would  have  done  that. 

Next.  '-Review  of 

Loan  for  Construction  of 

System   in   Saigon 

ment  Loan  Fund — Septemfe 

"Unnecessai-y     Payment 
States  of  Costs  Properly 
Japan  for  Administrative 
Expenses  of  the  Military  .„ 
gram  for  Japan — June  1963 

"May  1963:  Excessive 
for  Rehabilitating  to  _ 
ance  and  Service  of  Mili.„^ 
Donated  to  Foreign  Natior  s 
Military  Assistance  Progranis 

We  decorate  it  for  them 
them. 

What  suckers  have  been 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Next:    "Review  of  Local 
the     Budget     Support 
Korea — January  1963." 
"Follow-Up  Review  of  the 

of  Defense  Action  on  

from  Foreign  Countries  for 
tive  Expenses  Under  the 
sistance  Program — March 

"Improper  Payment  of 
Charges  for  Surplus  Ag..^. 
modities  Sold  Under  Title  I 
cultural  Development  ..^.„, 
1954,  Commonly  Known  as 
480 — November  1964." 

"November  1964:  Loss  of 
U.S. -Owned  Foreign  Currerjc 
Republic  of  China,  Taiwan. 
October  1964:  "Excessive 
portation  Costs  Incurred 
Under  Title  I  of  the  ..„.„. 
opment  and  Assistance  Act, 

September  1964.     _. 
ciencies  Related  to  the 
ministration  of  Military  . 
Price  Provided  to  Certain  . 
tries  Under  the  Foreign  Aid  Att 


ong-term  loans 

ivilling  to  allow 

not  an  interest 
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cp  the  same  re- 
Controls  for 
by    Foreign 
RestActions  Placed 
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Develoi  »ment  and  As- 
con  imonly  known 
•t  ment  of  Agri- 

of  Public  Law 

Certainly,  it 

the  food-for- 

Pliblic  Law  480 

to  scrutiny. 

find  a  great 

Mjr  amendment 
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Cists 


Incurred 
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Inac  equate  Ad- 

Budi  :et  Support 
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September  1964:  "Additional  Interest 
Cost  to  the  United  States  Because  of  Pre- 
mature Release  of  Funds  to  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  Administered  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank." 
August  1964:  "Improper  Reduction  of 
DoUar  Collection  Loans  Made  by  the 
Corporate  Development  Loan  Fund  " 

August  1964:  "Follow-up  Review  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Action  in 
Cancelinsr  Excessive  Procurement  and 
Redistribution  in  Connection  With  the 
Spare  Parts  Program  for  Portugal  Un- 
der the  Military  Assistance  Program." 

July  1964:  "Review  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Assistance  for  Financing  Com- 
mercial Imports  and  Other  Financial 
Elements  Under  the  Economic  Technical 
Assistance  Program  for  Vietnam,  1958 
to  1962." 

All  those  corrupt  puppets  of  ours  have 
lived  well  in  Saigon.  Wait  until  the 
American  people  find  out  the  shocking 
waste  and  corruption  that  our  foreign 
aid  has  helped  develop  in  Saigon,  and 
m  South  Vietnam  generally,  in  which 
nothing  has  been  done  about  freedom 
since  the  United  States  set  up  its  first 
puppet  in  1954.  Our  administration 
talks  about  saving  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  Neither  the  South  Vietnamese 
nor  the  Vietcong  seem  to  know  what 
real  freedom  means. 

"Undercollections  of  Interest  and  Prin- 
cipal of  Foreign  Aid  Currency  on  Certain 
Loans  to  Foreign  Governments"— July 
1964.  ' 

July  1964:  "Unofficial  Use  and  Over- 
stated Needs  of  Commercial  Type  Ve- 
hicles  by   the   Military  Assistance   Ad- 
visory   Group   Headquarters   in   Taipei 
Repubhc  of  China." 

July  1964:  "Review  of  Certain  Pay- 
ments Related  to  Administration  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  Vietnam." 

July  1964:  "Examination  of  Economic 
and  Technical  Assistance  Programs  of 
Turkey." 

I  have  said  earlier  that  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayer  money  have  been 
wasted  in  Turkey. 

June  1964:  "Deficiencies  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  Earthquake  Reconstruction 
Rehabilitation  Program  in  Chile." 

That  is  a  much  bigger  volume  than  the 
previous  one. 

June   1964:    "Ineffective   Administra- 
tion of  U.S.  Assistance  to  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Poland."    We  must  watch  out  as 
we  examine  foreign  aid  and  as  we  come 
across  a   program   that   has   a   heart- 
appealing  title,  like  a  children's  hospital 
in  Poland.    Everyone  looks  the  other  way 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  waste    The 
best  way  to  serve  those  litlle  boys  and 
girls  IS  to  see  to  it  that  they  get  the 
benefit  of  every  dollar  that  the  taxpayer 
supplies,  under  efficient  administration. 
"Understatement   of   Claims   Against 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Fed- 
eral Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  for 
Recovery  of  Excess  Ocean  Transporta- 
tion Costs  Financed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation." 

February  1964:  "Examination  of  Cer- 
tain Economic  Development  Projects  for 
Assistance  to  the  Central  Treaty  Orga- 
nization by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development." 
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May  1965:  "Improper  Payment  of  Porf 
Charges  on  Shipments  to  Colombia  on 
Pood  Donated  Under  Title  HI  of  thp 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  " 

April  1965:   "Questionable  Aspects  of 
Budget  Support  Loans  to  the  Govern 
ment  of  Ecuador."  '-^"vein- 

April  1965:  "Pollowup  Examination  on 
Certain  Aspects  of  U.S.  Assistance  to  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization  for  a  Ran 
Link  Between  Turkey  and  Iran." 

April  1965:  "Ineffective  Utilization  of 
Property  Under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Program."  ^^ 

May  1965:  "Overprocurement  Result- 
mg  From  Ineffective  Supply  Manage- 
ment in  Korea  Under  the  Military  As- 
sistance Act." 

March  1965:  "Unnecessary  Dollar 
Costs  Incurred  by  Financing  Purchases 
of  Commodities  Produced  in  Brazil  " 

January  1965:  "Weaknesses  Invoivine 
Primarily  the  Disposition  of  Surplus 
Nonfat  Dried  Milk." 

These  are  samplings  of  what  spot 
checks  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  have  disclosed 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  go  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  room  and 
at  least  sample  them,  and  to  take  a  few- 
out  into  the  reading  room  and  read 
them.  Then  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  a<:k 
themselves  the  question:  Are  we  really 
justified  in  voting  for  this  conference 
report? 

This  is  the  worst  program  in  Govern- 
ment and  the  conference  report  does 
nothing  about  it.  It  continues  it  for  an- 
other year  in  the  same  form. 

Even  as  the  conferees  passed  up  their 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  these 
conditions,  we  read  in  the  press  that  the 
American  taxpayers  have  been  asked  to 
foot  the  bill  for  several  dozen  plush  ex- 
ecutive style  chairs,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$250  each,  for  a  new  medical  school  we 
are  constructing  in  Saigon.     Of  course, 
the    local    Vietnamese    officials    looked 
through  a  catalog  and  found  some  very 
ritzy  chairs  and  desks  for  sale.    Natural- 
ly, they  wanted  only  the  best  for  them- 
selves.   That  is  understandable,  because 
we   have   been   keeping   a   great  many 
South  Vietnamese  in  high  style  in  the  last 
10  years,  and  they  expect  nothing  but 
the  best  from  us.    And  if  we  do  not  give 
it  to  them,  we  will  hear  that  their  con- 
fidence   in    the    Americans    might    be 
shaken. 

.  So  our  aid  officials  in  Vietnam  prompt- 
ly okayed  the  plush  chairs  and  other  of-  - 
fice  equipment.  You  do  not  find  them 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  surplus 
stocks  already  on  hand  in  AID,  which 
was  one  of  the  criticisms  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  It  is  easier  to 
write  out  a  check.  Can  anyone  doubt 
why  foreign  aid  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
American  taxpayers  as  the  foreign  aid 
rathole? 


MEAGER    RESULTS    FROM    FOREIGN    AID 

All  the  answers  and  rationales  that  are 
offered  for  this  state  of  affairs  revolve 
around  the  allegation  that  we  do  get 
something  for  our  aid  money,  and  that 
is  military  allies.  How  many  times  have 
we  heard  the  old  story  about  the  millions 
of  soldiers  being  maintained  by  aid- 
receiving  countries,  soldiers  who  will  be 
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thM-e  to  fight  with  the  United  States  in  nations  of  the  world  that  can  maintain  sonnei  practices,  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 

Sof'^anToutbreakof  war?  a  policy  or  a  -"^t-y  operat^n  out  of  "-'-^a m^rent^^^u  be  o.ere.  .y  Thom- 

Well.  the  war  is  on  m  Asia.    And  where  then-  own  resources  and  whose  poUcies  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  toreizn  aid  appropriation  bill 

are  all  the  millions  of  soldiers  in  Asia  in  general  coincide  with  ours  are  few  and  j^  considered  by  the  House  m  the  next  sev- 

that  were  supposed  to  have  been  bought,  far  between.    Not  even  Britain  qualifies  grai  weeks.    He  has  been  assured  of  bipar- 

or  hired,  or  induced  to  fight  fof  free-  any  more  as  a  true  ally,  because  her  total  tisan  support  in  his  economy  drive, 

dom  with  all  these  billions  of  foreign  aid  dependence  upon  the  United  States  for  ^^^  p^uM  list 

money?  support  of  her  currency  means  that  she.  Representative  Thomson  has  demanded  of 

There  will  never  come  a  time  when  the  too,  like  so  many  of  our  dependencies  m  ^^^  Agency  lor  international  Development 

military  forces  of  other  countries  who  Asia,  is  incapable  of  any  military  opera-  (aid).  which  administers  the  muitibiiiion- 

have  been  receiving  aid  from  us  will  be  tions  supported  and  maintained  by  her-  dollar  foreign  aid  program,  detailed  expiana- 

needed  more  than  they  are  needed  now  self  alone.  tions  of  these  expensive  and  esoteric  studies, 

n  viptnam    But  where  are  they?  There        So  when  the  waste  and  the  inefficiency  He  is  baffled  why  large  sums  of  money 

hL  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  troops  from  of  the  foreign  aid  are  brushed  aside  with  voted   by  congress  for  foreign  aid  should 

SSp'pmes   from  Korea,  fro^n  Tai-  pompous  explanations  of  how  it  i.  all  ^^Jl^l^^  ^^^T'^t.^^l^^V^^l^- 

wan.   But  no  combat  ti-oops  in  any  num-  really    an   investment    in   the   political  ^^^^  planning  and  planning  assistance  cri- 

ber  to  amoimt  to  anything  have  showed  friendship  and  military  cooperation  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^  numerous  other  subjects  with  no 

^p  recipient    countries,    let    the    American  apparent  relation  to  foreign  aid. 

•The  American  people  are  about  to  find  people  ask:  "Where  are  those  friends,  "We  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
„„t  thP  ultimate  Ulusion  of  foreign  aid  and  where  is  that  military  cooperation  dollars  m  the  past  30  years  on  rural  elec- 
?fi.^Lt  wTa^e  iSng  no  hllT^^^^^  now  in  Asia,  when  we  need  them?  If  trlfication."  points  out  Thomson, -so  i  would 
"  nf  thP  n^tfons  we  have  te?n  h^^^^  we  don't  need  them  now,  we  never  will."  think  we  know  a  great  deal  about  that.  I 
any  of  the  nations  we  nave  oeen  neipmg  "%""  ^^^,.!^^  .  „,,„^  ,-.'„„.„  .^  f„-.^„  can't  understand  why  foreign  aid  funds 
with  huge  doses  of  both  economic  and  Jhe  results  of  over  10  years  of  foreign  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  research  m  this  field. 
military  aid.  Those  millions  of  troops  aid  are  coming  m  in  Asia,  and  they  are  yet  the  records  show  three  contracts  total- 
that  are  described  to  us  each  year  in  virtually  nothing.  But  in  this  comer-  ^g  sseo.ooo  were  granted  for  such  studies.  " 
the  hearings  as  being  cheaper  to  main-  ence  report,  the  American  people  are  as  ascertained  by  Thomson  from  aid  flies, 
tAin  under  arms  than  a  comparable  subjected  to  another  year  of  more  of  the  the  $25,193,163  fepent  for  research  and  anal- 
number  of  U.S.  troopc  are  going  to  stay  same.  The  conference  report  does  not  ysis  includes  the  following  projects: 
right  at  home  while  American  troops  do  "lerit  their  confidence,  and  it  should  be  contractor,  title,  and  amount 
the  fighting  and  dying  in  Asia.     There  rejected.     ^^     ^    ^       ,              .  Michigan  university,  "Research  in 

will  he  no  Pa''istanis    no  Indians    no        M^-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Foam  Plastics  for  Housing" $236,000 

Thai  no  Filininos  no  Pormosans     Con-  sent  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  Yale     University,     "Quantitative 

^vah^v  ?hlrP  mav   be   ^me^oreai^  'column  written  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  study   of   Economic   structure 

ilnSlv    but  i^so   ?t  win  be  at  coSf  Paul  Scott  entitled  "Inside  Washington."  and  Growth".             .....           l,  513, 730 

eventually,  but  if  so,  it  win  oe  ai  con-  ,,           .                    ,  ^j^    mnnev  that  is  be-  Stanford  Research  Institute,  "In- 
siderable  expense  to  the  United  States.  ^„^f  "f^^^f   n^tr    «,,r  Tirt    nrn^r»rJf    L  dustrlal  Location  and  Develop- 
That  is  why  I  say  that  the  great  il-  '^^  spent  under   our   aid  piogram.  be  ^^^^  p,anning  in  Newly  Indus- 

lusion  of  aid  is  that  it  maintains  allies  ^^^ii^  pRPQinTMr-  ot^tpfr  (Mr  Har  triaiizing  countries" 196.029 

fnr  thP  TTnit^d  Rtatps   psneciallv  mUitarv          ^"^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HAR-  Michigan  State  University,  "Map- 
in         Tf  h!c  Hr.n»  ;,nf  hfnl  nf  ^t^t  ««  in  the  ChaiD  .     Is  there  objection?  pml  of  Research  RequU-ements 
allies.    It  has  done  "Othing  of  the  «^rt         ^^^^^             ^^  objection,  the  column  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program".      124. 040 
in  our  hour  of  contest  and  crisis  in  Asia^                                  ^^^      ^^^^^  -^  ^j^^  ^^  American  Institute  for  Research, 
If  it  has  failed  the  test  in  Vietnam,  where  „.  fojjo^-.  -Research  and  Development  of 

Is  it  ever  going  to  produce  friends  and  "^  iu""vva.  Aptitudt  Testing" 245,950 

allies  for  the  United  States?                                                inside  Washington  Hoffman   Electronics   Corp.,   "De- 

The  plain  truth  is  that  countries  that             (^y  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott)  velopment     and      Performance 

depend  upon  us  for  money  and  mnitary          Washington.  August  23,  1965.— More  than  Test  of  a  Solar-Powered  Battery 

pniiinmpnt   are  not   allies  at  an      Thev  »25  million  In  foreign  aid  funds  has  been  Recharging  Center 30.025 

equipment  are  not  allies  at  aii.     iney  ^           ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^   so-called  research  and  international  Institute  for  Educa- 

are   dependencies.     The    United    States  ^^^^    ^^  projects  ranging  from  diffusion  of  tlonal  Planning,  "Development 

has  m  the  world  today  almost  no  genuine  innovations   in   rural    societies    to   the    In-  of  GuldeUnes  for  Determining 

allies.     Canada,     West    Germany,     and  teractlon  of  social  values  and  political  re-  the    Feasibility   of    Using    New 

Japan  come   the   closest   to   being   true  sponslblllty.  Educational  Media  in  Develop- 

aUies   because   they    share    our    general         Cost  of  these  studies  runs  from  $5,405  to        ing  Countries  " - 196,129 

foreign  policy   objectives   and   they   are  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania,  for  effect  of  Johns    Hopkins   University,    "Re- 

ahlp  t/1  <;ii<;t.nin  nnd  maintain  themselves  foreign  aid  on  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  to  search     in     Health     Manpower 

m   both    thei?    ecoi^mFc    and    iSlftar?  »2 ,463 .275   to  Wisconsin  University  for  re-  Planning     for     Selected     Less- 

in    both    their    economic    ana    muitary  search  and  training  in  land  tenure  and  re-  Developed  Countries" 865,684 

activities.  torm  in  Latin  America.  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  "Study 
I  would  point   out   to   the    American         Most    of    these    foreign    aid-financed    re-  of  Methods  for  Improving  the 
people  this  afternoon  that  the  war  in  search   dispensations   went   to  U.S.   unlver-  Training    and    Use    of    Middle- 
Asia,  and  the  total  lack  of  any  meaning-  sltles,  with  a  few  to  private  institutions  and  Level  Health  Manpower" 130.200 

ful  assistance   from  other  nations,  de-  business  concerns.  Brookings  Institution.  "Transpor- 

notes  and  emphasizes  and  highlights  the        These  are  the  latest  disclosures  by  Repre-  i^^i^^  ^^^  Economic  Develop- 

futility  of  foreign  aid  as   a  means  of  ^"nn^sfn'^^ZZeroTthrPorerr  1^^^^         '""^'" V.-  ^'*«^'^'° 

Batherins  alHps     Tf  a  rrisis  romp<?  to  anv  Wisconsin,   member   of   the  Foreign   Affairs  Cornell  University.   "Comparative 
^^1    fT.f        !f'       •      A   •        ^    »y?^-!^»  Committee  who  has  determinedly  crusaded  g^      ^    ^^y^^   ^j,^   cultural 
one  of  the  nations  in  Asia  or  the  Middle  against  waste,  extravagance,  bungling,  mis-  chanee"     .        ..                -              647,938 
East   that    receives    our    economic    and  management,  and  other  costly  fallings  m  the  Educational  Services  Inc    "Math- 
military  aid  on   the   ground   that   it   is  administration  of  the  multlbllllon-doUar  for-  ematlcs    Curriculum    bevelop- 

building   an   indigenous   force   to   fight  elgn  aid  program.  ^^^^  j^  Africa"        1,823,012 

communism,  that  country  win  stm  have         His  jolting  new  expose  comes  as  Congress  international 

to  be  defended  by   American  tl-oops   if  ^^.P'i^P"'"^ '°  t?r«uthor1z?t3 bU    a«eed  Studies,    "improved    Analytical 

it  is  defended  at  all.     And  we^wiH  get  ^||"-  ^Te'^Houfe-'^rt^'^con^^^^^^^^  Xder  Methods  for  Development  Plan- 

no  more  help  from  its  neighbors  than  strenuous  white  House  pressure.  ""^B  -- -. V"  ".'::"      ^^'^ 

we  are  getting  in  Vietnam.                                  m  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  foreign  aid  National     Planning     Association 

No  nation' that  cannot  maintain  itself  spending    on    such    studies.    Thomson    has  ^P/^'^l^P'"^"*  .ance'^Cr^Lla"       l  377  120 

in  time  Of  pfeace  can  be  an  ally  in  time  dran  ^    ,„    ,^,„,^,^,   ,,„.,,    ..^t,   as  ^^^HS^rerty'^SL-h  '•"  ' 

^17^\  "a''*"  fO^^^^^,  geographic  10-  follows.                             appropriated  or  made  Foundation,   "Analysis   of   Pro- 

caaon  for  American  military  operations.  ^^,^°Sre  under  tmsac^f or  carrying  out  the  gram   for   the   Development   of 

but  nothing  more.     An  ally  is  a  country  ^^.^  Assistance  Act  '   •   •  may  be  used  Agricultural  Credit  Institutions 

With  which  we  act  in  concert  for  a  com-  ^^  ^,^^^^  payments  with  respect  to  any  con-  and   Services" 636,821 

mon  goal.     But  a  true  ally  has  its  own  tract  to  which  the  united  states  is  a  party  Pennsylvania  University,  "The  In- 

resources  out  of  which  it  can  maintain  which  provides  for  research  into  the  admin-  teractlon  of  Social  Values  and 

a  policy  or  an  operation.    And  today,  the  Istratlve  ori^anlzatlon  or  operation,  or  per-  Political   Responsibility 250,000 
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Contractor,  title,  and  amot^it — Continued 
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•158, 380 
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University  of  Pittsburgh, 
search  on  the  Process  of 
tutlon   Building" 

Williams  College,  "Import 
tutlon  and  Economic 
Economic   Development 

Purdue      Research 

"Evaluation   of    AID   Uul 
Contracts  for  Agricultural 
cation  and   Research 
Abroad" 
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In     a     $281,000     study 
months  ago  by  THOMsor^ 
Lieutenant  Governor,  on  the 
cedures,  training,  and  other 
concerning  four  key  positiofis 
sions  abroad,  he  found  the 
flown  bafflegab: 

"Feasible  means  for 
to  which  a  prospective 
some  of  the  requisite 
be  currently  available  to  AH 
inability  to  measure  the 
in  the  constraints  that  now 
should   not   be  confused 
whether  or  not  a  characteristic 
to  do  a  job  effectively.    If 
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Individual  Vifws  op  Senatoii  Wayne  Morse 

The  foreign  aid  program 
of  the  most  stagnant.  uiiprodTjct 
represented  of  all  Federal 
stagnant  because  its  objectiv 
largely  to  American  strategic 
1930's:   it  is  tinproductjve 
it  goes  for  uses  that  neither 
velop;   and  it  Is  mlsrepresen  ed 
spite  of  all  the  official  hand 
that  we  help   the  under 
prived  people  of  the  world 
40  percent  of  it  goes  for  that 

The  basis  of  my  approach 
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United  States.    I  believe  in 
Congress  may  spend  public 
the  gener!5^  welfare  of  the  Un  ted 
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no    matter    hdw    deserving 
Therefore,  foreign  aid  cannot 
humanitarian    purpose 
terest.  for  the  United  States. 

My  difference  with  much 
is  over  what  really  does  ser 
of  the  United  States.     I  do 
aid  extended  for  military 
reasons,  or  for  reasons  of  pc 
serves  our  longrun 
longrun  program.     I  think 
should  be  primarily 
specific    purposes,    with    the 
sideratlons    very    secondary 
other  way  around. 

Unless  and  until  It  is  put 
foreign    aid    will    remain    a 
recipients  wUl  be  either 
United  States  or.   In  some 
take  our  military  aid   and 
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their  own   national   purposes   that  may   be 
quite  contrary  to  our  own. 

rOBEIGN  AID  AS  A  SLUSH  FUND 

Many  advocates  of  aid  think  they  are 
being  sophisticated  In  recommending  for- 
eign aid  as  a  slush  fund  to  buy  off  other 
countries.  Tliey  often  say  that  every  great 
nation  has  had  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
that  the  United  States  should  now  under- 
take to  carry  the  same  burden,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  and 
is  spent  only  to  prevent  unfavorable  things 
from  happening. 

Several  things  are  wrong  with  this  view. 
First  of  all,  it  assumes  that  money  (or  mili- 
tary equipment  i  buys  more  than  it  does. 
To  holders  of  this  view,  the  giving  of  money 
is  synonymous  witli  the  influencing  of  the 
recipient;  but  more  often  than  not,  recipi- 
ents, in  the  manner  of  Sukarno,  take  the 
money  and  then  do  as  they  intended  to 
anyway. 

Secondly,  handing  out  money  and  weapons 
with  the  idea  that  they  will  promote  political 
stability,  or  keep  friendly  governments  in 
power,  or  prop  up  a  bloated  military  estab- 
lishment in  a  foreign  country  are  all  efforts 
to  impose  a  political  order  from  the  top  down. 
The  underlying  causes  of  unrest  or  suscepti- 
bility to  communism  are  Ignored,  and  somer 
times  worsened. 

These  uses  of  foreign  aid  are  justified 
with  such  phrases  as  "forward  defense 
against  communism,"  "vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,"  and  "of  strategfc. im- 
portance to  the  United  States,"  concepts  that 
now  embrace  virttially  the  entire  globe.  Most 
of  the  countries  receiving  huge  and  largely 
imconditional  aid  on  the  ground  that  they 
border  trie  Communist  bloc  are  already  pro- 
tected by  mutual  defense  treaties  with  us, 
and  by  our  retaliatory  capacity. 

The  real  Justification  for  "forward  defense" 
r.id  is  not  that  the  recipient  can  use  It 
against  communism,  because  a  nonindustrial 
country  that  cannot  support  a  peacetime 
army  cannot  sustain  a  war  elTort  against 
Russia  or  China.  Once  Europe  and  Japan 
were  rebuilt  and  rearmed,  military  aid  ceased 
to  have  much  practical  value  for  indigenous 
forces.  What  "forward  defense"  aid  does  buy 
is  entree  for  American  military  and  intelli- 
gence agencies  close  to  Communist  borders. 
For  these  privileges,  we  have  paid  since  World 
War  II  a  dozen  times  more  than  we  need 
to  have  paid. 

Many  will  say,  "Anything  that  helps  us 
against  Russia  and  China  is  worthwhile." 
But  oiu-  failure  to  Insist  on  sound  economic 
standards  even  for  this  aid  has  not  helped 
us.  It  only  means  we  are  still  vulnerable  to 
eviction  from  these  countries  without,  fn  the 
meantime,  having  improved  their  economic 
prospects. 

ECONOMIC    FREEDOM    SHOULD   BE    BASIC    PURPOSE 
or   KID 

In  the  long  run,  climates  and  attitudes 
sympathetic  to  the  United  States  and  com- 
patible with  American  objectives  will  have 
to  be  created  by  the  creation  first  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  these  countries.  And ' 
economic  freedom  can  only  be  advanced 
through  the  developmental  part  of  the 
program. 

But,  sad  to  say,  of  the  economic  section  of 
the  program,  not  more  than  half  is  devoted 
to  bona  fide  economic  development.  Sup- 
porting assistance,  the  contingency  fund,  and 
nonproject  loans  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  are  but  political  props  and  payoffs 
to  foreign  governments.  They  do  not  de- 
velop; they  merely  patch  over  and  perpet- 
uate the  lack  of  development. 

Even  the  technical  assistance  program  is 
being  used  for  transportation  and  communi- 
cation projects  against  the  day  when  they 
may  be  of  use  to  American  forces,  and  to 
train  smalltime  police  states  in  emerging 
countries. 


The  words  "economic  freedom  of  choice  " 
without  which  the  sectirlty  of  this  country 
will  never  be  strengthened  in  this  world,  are 
being  relegated  to  whatever  is  left  over  in  the 
foreign  aid  plot.  Education,  sanitation,  voca- 
tional training,  capital  projects,  agricultural 
extension — the  activities  that  our  officl.iis 
trot  out  to  gain  support  for  aid  among  the 
unknowing  American  people — these  xon.stl- 
tute  at  most  only  about  40  percent  of  the 
$3.5  billion  being  requested. 

Cutting  the  $1  billion-plus  military  aid 
expenditure  in  half  and  applying  the  unpro- 
ductive economic  aid  to  genuine  economic 
development  projects  would  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  longrun  security  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  changes"  that  could  be 
made  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

NO   EVIDENCE   OF  CHANCE  IN   CITRRENT  PROCR.\M 

Since  January,  Congress  and  the  Americrin 
people  have  been  told  again  and  again  that 
this  year  the  program  is  being  tightened,  cur- 
tailed,  and  improved.  But  there  Is  no  hint 
in  ^y  pf  the  material  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee of  where  these  changes  are  taking 
place.  All  that  Congress  is  given  in  the  an- 
nual presentation  Is  a  look  at  ongoing  pro- 
grams, started  in  the  current  fiscal  yeiir  or 
before. 

Contrary  to  past  efforts  and  directives  from 
Congress,  requested  funds  for  supporting  as- 
sistance have  been  increased  over  last  year. 
even  without  the  additional  request  for  Viet- 
nam. This  grant  economic  aid  has  been  a 
target  for  congressional  criticism  since  adop- 
tion of  the  Mansfield  amendment  In  1959, 
calling  for  Its  eventual  termination.  The 
aid  request  for  this  category  is  a  backward 
step  from  the  Mansfield  reform. 

Unspecified  loans  called  program  loans 
abounded  in  fiscal  1964,  and  they  apparently 
are  to  be  used  just  as  freely  in  fiscal  1965. 
Project  loans  finance  the  importing  of  com- 
modities for  specific  projects  whose  sound- 
ness can  be  verified  by  AID  officials;  but  pro- 
gram loans  go  to  balance  accounts  and  fi- 
nance imports  in  general.  In  many  coun- 
tries these  include  imports  that  contribute 
nothing  to  local  development.  They  onlv 
create  a  debt  obligntlon  to  the  United  St.ites 
whose  chances  of  repayment  are  slim. 

Moratoriums  on  debt  obligations  due  us 
from  Turkey  and  Brazil,  and  the  prospect  of 
renegotiation  of  Argentina's  obligations,  call 
for  a  much  tighter  control  by  Congress  over 
this  type  of  loan.  In  the  case  of  Brazil  and 
Turkey,  we  are  making  them  a  new  soft  loan 
even  as  we  give  them  moratoriums  on  repay-  ^ 
ment  of  old  ones. 

These  loans,  as  with  aid  In  general,  are 
touted  as  creating  a  future  market  for  Amer- 
ican goods.  This  theory  is  b.ised  on  the  ad- 
vertising gimmick  of  giving  away  free  sam- 
ples. But  their  cost  is  absorljed  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  not  the  manufacturer. 
Yet  testimony  to  this  committee— not  from 
administration  sources  but  ■from  U.S.  com- 
mercial sources — brought  out  that  In  Co- 
lombia and  Chile,  U.S.  exports  declined  ns 
these  countries  received  our  goods  under  pro- 
gram loans  and  diverted  the  foreign  ex- 
change saving  into  new  purchases  from  the 
European  exporters.  Worst  of  all,  the 
chances  that  the  taxpayers  will  ever  recover 
any  of  this  subsidy  to  American  business  are 
not  good. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  committees  of  US. 
businessmen  are  becoming  the  major  tub 
thumpers  for  foreign  aid. 

So  far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned,  the 
indications  are  that  the  aid  standards  are 
being  loosened,  not  tightened.  A  $50  mil- 
lion loan  for  no  particular  development  pur- 
pose, but  just  to  balance  International  pay- 
ments, has  been  extended  to  Brazil.  This  Is 
despite  the  suspension  of  loans,  pending  ful- 
fillment of  certain  economic  conditions  by 
the  Brazilian  Government.  There  Is  as  yet 
no  more  or  better  economic  performance  to 
justify  a  loan  than   there  had  been  under 
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the  previous  Government.  But  once  a  new 
junta  takes  over  In  Latin  America,  we  rush 
to  curry  favor  with  it,  and  in  Brazil  it  Is 
costing  $50  million. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  aid  program  In  four  other 
junta-ruled  countries  of  Latin  America  where 
constitutional  governments  were  pushed  out, 
has  been  resumed.  These  are  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  and  Hon- 
duras. This  is  a  full  turn  back  to  the  evil 
days  of  the  1950's  when  the  United  States 
gained  a  record  level  of  111  will  and  ill  repute 
among  the  people  of  Latin  America  who  had 
to  live  under  the  brutal  heel  of  U.S. -sup- 
ported tyrants.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  supposed  to  have  changed  all  that  by 
financing  economic  reform  within  a  frame- 
work of  political  freedom  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions. But  today  we  are  merely  hand- 
ing out  more- money  for  the  same  old  pur- 
poses as  before. 

Having  ignored  ourselves  the  political  con- 
ditions for  aid  under  the  Alliance,  our  part- 
ners feel  free  to  Ignore  the  self-help  condi- 
tions. Why  shouldn't  they  when  they  get 
this  money  anyway? 

FUNDS   SHOULD    NOT    CO   ABOVE    FISCAL    1964 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  bill  Increases  the  program 
for  fiscal  year  1965  over  the  progfram  for  fiscal 
1964.  This  has  been  done  despite  tlie  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  American  people 
are  demanding  long-overdue  reductions  in 
the  foreign  aid  bturden,  that  the  Impact  of 
the  aid  program  is  woefully  smaller  than  Its 
size,  that  U.S.  Government  funds  are  in- 
creasingly needed  at  home,  and  that  our  so- 
called  allies  are  permitted  to  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibilities because  of  our  often  feckless 
generosity. 

Undoubtedly  the  administration  sincerely 
believes  its  appropriation  request  for  $3,516,- 
700,000  to  be  a  "bare  bones"  budget.  How- 
ever, the  determining  factor  In  shaping  this 
request  had  to  be  the  judgment  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  And 
our  past  experience  has  made  It  painfully 
clear  that — at  a  minimum — there  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  the  AID  judgment.  The 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not  (or 
should  not  be)  content  merely  to  accept  the 
arguments  of  stanch  advocates,  but  takes 
Into  account  a  range  of  other  sources  of  in- 
»  formation.  Foremost  among  the  latter  are 
the  reports  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  which  time  after  time 
have  severely  criticized  in  detail  the  plan- 
ning, the  programing,  and  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  aid  program.  On  the  basis  of 
such  Information,  as  well  as  a  full  study  of 
'  the  AID  presentation  material,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  t)f  fat 
clinging  to  the  bare  bones. 

The  appropriation  last  year,  for  fiscal  1964. 
was  an  even  $3  billion — a  cut  of  almost  $2 
billion  from  the  original  budget  request. 
Judging  by  the  cries  of  anguish  and  forecasts 
of  catastrophe  which  rose  from  Foggy  Bot- 
tom during  that  trimming  process,  one  might 
have  envisioned  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  sliding  irretrievably 
toward  disaster.  Yet  a  year  later  the  Re- 
public still  stands,  and  no  one  is  able  to 
point  to  any  foreign  policy  reverse  attribu- 
table to  a  lack  of  aid  funds.  Indeed,  our 
setbacks  appear  to  have  come  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  In  southeast  Asia,  areas  into 
\  which  the  United  States  has  poured  money 
most  lavishly. 

During  this  year's  hearings  and  committee 
discussions  no  evidence  was  presented  to 
Justify  an  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1965 
of  almost  $467  million  more  than  the  $3  bil- 
lion appropriated  for  fiscal  1964.  It  mlgljt  be 
noted  In  this  connection  that  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  Upservlce  was  given  last  year 
to  the  so-called  Clay  Committee  report. 
While  I  disagreed  strongly  with  that  report's 
inflated  financial  recommendations.  It  did 
contain  the  extremely  vaHd  proposition  that 


there  should  be  a  gradual  but  steady  reduc- 
tion In  the  size  of  the  aid  program  annually 
In  the  future.  Our  experience  last  year  with 
a  program  scaled  to  $3  billion  in  new  funds 
certainly  suggests  that  a  cut  even  below  that 
level  could  be  safely  made  this  year. 

Because  of  a  carryover  from  prior  year 
appropriations,  the  final  figure  for  the  fiscal 
1964  program  was  almost  $3.4  billion,  rather 
than  $3  billion.  The  carry  over  this  year 
supposedly  is  only  to  be  about  $53  million. 
If  true,  and  if  the  $3  billion  level  of  new 
money  were  maintained,  the  end  result  would 
be  a  reduction  of  about  $344  million  und?r 
last  year's  figure.  The  word  "supposedly" 
must  be  emphasized.  For  the  admlnlstratprs 
of  the  AID  program  are  highly  accomplished 
producers  of  rabbits  from  their  hats,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  other 
funds  may  in  time  be  brought  out  of  hiding. 
Indeed,  when  such  a  wonderland  category  as 
"deobllgatlons  of  prior  year  obligations"  is 
counted,  the  understandably  confused  Ameri- 
can man  In  the  street  finds  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  which  he  thought  was  $3  billion 
last  year  turned  out  to  be  in  excess  of  $3.6 
billion.  The  conclusion  that  $3  billion  in 
new  money  would  not  represent  any  real 
reduction  from  last  year  is  shared  by  many 
Members  of  the  House,  who  wrote  In  the 
"minority  views"  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report: 

"Further,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of  unobli- 
gated funds  which  are  left  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  It  has  been  stated  that  these 
figures  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  available 
until  October  of  the  following  year." 

FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT      ONLY      A      PART      OF 
TOTAL    FOREIGN     AID 

This  leads  to  another  major  objection  to 
the  character  of  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
It  now  stands.  It  Is  only  the  beginning 
figure  for  what  we  spend  overseas  qn  an 
annual  basis.  Many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, much  less  the  American  public,  have 
only  the  haziest  idea  of  how  much  money  is 
Involved  In  our  contributions  to  a  large  ntim- 
ber  of  International  financial  and  develop- 
mental organizations,  and  in  our  shipments 
of  agricultural  surpluses. 

Moreover,  executive  branch  requests  for  the 
same  general  purpose  In  successive  years  have 
a  tendency  to  disappear  from  one  bill  or  cate- 
gory and  turn  up  in  another.  For  example, 
$135  million  for  Latin  American  development 
(through  the  Inter-American  Bank's  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund)  contained  In  the  1964 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  does  not  recur 
this  year.  At  first  blush  this  might  appear 
as  a  reduction  in  our  total  aid.  But  no,  the 
administration  has  Just  submitted  a  separate 
new  request  for  $750  million  over  a  3-year 
period  for  the  same  purpose  with  a  slight 
change  In  terminology.  There  Is  no  corre- 
sponding cut  In  this  bill.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances It  Is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
perceive  the  overall  total  of  U.S.  foreign  aid, 
and  to  make  Intelligent  Judgments  about  the 
validity  of  Its  components,  such  as  those  con- 
tained In  this  bin. 

EXCESSIVE     NUMBER     OF     COUNTRIES     CONTINUE 
TO    RECEIVE  BILATERAL     AID 

This  confusion  carries  over  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  countries  are  feeding  at 
the  American  trough.  If  only  aid  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  counted,  then  some 
83  countries  are  scheduled  to  receive  assist- 
ance In  fiscal  year  1965.  But  the  total  rises 
to  over  90  countries  and , territories  when  all 
forms  of  assistance  are  counted.  And  Indeed 
they  should  be  counted.  The  administration 
can  scarcely  claim  It  Is  extending  little  aid 
to  Nasser's  Egypt,  for  Instance,  when  Public 
Law  480  supplies  are  flooding  that  country. 

Now  It  appears  that  the  number  of  coun- 
tries getting  help  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  has  fallen  by  something  like  the 
figure  of  10.    It  Is  noteworthy  that  there  is 


no  commensurate  cut  in  the  administration 
request  for  new  funds.  On  the  contrary,  the 
AID  officials  point  with  pride  to  the  growing 
concentration  of  effort  In  fewer  "key"  coun- 
tries. By  that  standard,  no  matter  how  many 
nonessential  applicants  are  cut  off  the  aid 
payroll,  the  level  of  foreign  assistance  re- 
quests Is  likely  to  remain  unchanged. 

Anyone  reading  the  majority  committee 
report,  supported  by  the  majority  of  members 
who  voted  for  this  bill,  will  be  struck  by  the 
absence  of  persuasive  answers  to  the  out- 
standing questions  which  have  always  sur- 
rounded the  foreign  aid  program.  It  Is  said 
that  it  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  agreement  on 
the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  This  at  least  is  refreshing  candor, 
although  there  is  little  novelty  In  the  ob- 
servation. My  own  experience  with  AID  offi- 
cials has  always  been  that  when  I  make  a 
valid  criticism  of  an  economic  project,  they 
say  the  objective  in  that  case  is  not  economic 
but  political — and  vice  versa  in  other  cases. 
In  numerous  Instances  those  officials  have 
accepted  the  validity  of  my  criticisms  "in 
principle"  but  have  cited  so-called  special 
circumstances  which  prevent  them  from  tak- 
ing corrective  action.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
we  have  difficulty  in  Justifying  foreign  aid 
expenditures  to  our  constituents. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the  total 
of  U.S.  bilateral  aid  Is  declining.  Yet,  as 
substantiation,  it  merely  cites  the  difference 
between  last  year's  administration  request 
and  the  one  this  year.  The  fact  Is  there  Is 
no  hard  evidence  to  cite  which  would  back  up 
that  statement  In  terms  of  last  year  and  this. 
The  majority  report  then  goes  on  to  note 
that  "aid  has  been  terminated  In  17  coun- 
tries •  •  •."  But  It  ignores  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  countries  were  cut  off  several 
years  ago,  and  have  been  trotted  out  each 
year  since  as  happy  examples.  In  any  event, 
as  stated  above,  &  reduction  in  recipients 
means  little  without  a  consequent  reduction  ' 
In  expenditures. 

A  table  is  inserted  In  the  report  which  sup- 
posedly "should  provide  some  reassurance" 
that  our  development  loans  will  be  repaid. 
The  only  conclusion  I  draw  from  that  table 
Is  that  the  World  Bank — whose  record  Is  not 
at  issue — has  done  extremely  well  with  Its 
hard  loans  on  stringent  criteria.  I  Join  Sen- 
ators MuNDT  and  Lausche  in  their  objections 
to  the  easy  termr.  of  most  of  our  loans. 

Finally,  the  report  meets  the  criticism  that 
our  Indtistrlalized  friends  are  falling  to  take 
a  fair  share  of  the  foreign  aid  biu-den  by 
stating  that:  "This  is  a  complicated  ques- 
tion, for  which  there  Is  no  categoric  answer." 
Again,  the  statistical  information  contained 
In  the  report  just  does  not  support  an  op- 
timistic conclusion. 

In  the  following  sections  I  set  forth  my 
own  specific  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions for  cutbacks  In  funds,'  which  latter  are 
summarized  at  the  end  In  tabular  form, 
development  loans 
Congress  should  reduce  funds  for  develop- 
ment loans  so  long  as  these  loans  continue 
to  be  made  for  general  purposes  and  not  for 
specific  projects.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  report  In  both  its  majority  and 
minority  views  was  critical  of  the  large  sums 
In  "program"  loans  during  fiscal  1964.  Yet 
Congress  must  be  aware  by  now  that  mere 
criticism  in  a  committee  report  makes  no 
Impact  whatsoever  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 
Said  the  majority  report: 
"Nevertheless,  the  committee  believes  that 
countries  which  progress  to  the  point  where 
they  qualify  for  large  development  loans 
should  be  encouraged  to  asstmie  Increasing 
responsibility  for  financing  their  Imports, 
except  Imports  related  to  projects  for  which 
loans  are  made.  There  is  danger  that  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States  for  such  fi- 
nancing could  result  in  levels  of  consumption 
higher    than    the   recipient   coul<J    normally 
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for  total  of  $511  million 
has  received  a  $50  mUllon 

This  means  that  about  a 
velopment   loan   funds 
1964  have  already  bean  tent 
fKJses  unrelated  to  any 
project. 

Turkey  again  ranks  as  the 
the  foreign  aid  program  and 
1  recipients  of  program  loa 
ceivlng  over  $100  million  ir 
this  fiscal  year,  and 
fiscal    1965,  most  of  It  In 

Both  the  Organization  for 
operation  and  Development 
Accounting  OfBce  of  the  United 
found    Turkey's    economic 
have  stagnated  despite  the 
aid  program   there  since 
report  of  1963  was  prepared 
of   Western   European   counttie 
supposed   to  Join   the   Unltec ; 
nancing  Turkey's  developme  it 
entatlons  always  refer  to  this 
do  not  mention  that  Its  total 
to   less  than   the  American 
that  the  European  members 
through    on    their   pledges 
has  not  carried  out  the  reforfas 

Judging  from  the  presenta  ion 
fiscal  1965,  it  appears  that  thi 
Is  going  to  make  up  the 
or  no  reforms. 

Although  the  United 
million   into   Turkey's 
and  given  her  combined 
nomlc  aid  of  over  84  bUllon 
economic  condition  is  worseni|ig 
lation    Increase    has    almost 
out    the    Increase    in    the 
product. 

Reform  of  the  grossly  wasteful 
prises  and  tas  reform  are  thi 
ITie  U.S.  General  Accounting 
a  Tew  weeks  ago: 

"In  the  absence  of  a  dev 
and  adequate  Information  atjout 
omy's  resources  and  needs, 
import  program  (which  has 
segment  of  the  U.S.  economi 
Tiirkey)     was    an    Integrated 
financing   of   Turkey's    overal 
gBums  and  as  such  was  not 
long-range    objectives.     More4v 
tial    amounts    of    local 
under  the  commodity  Import 
allocated  for  the  general  support 
ment  budgets  of  state  econoi 
(those  owned  by  the  Turkish 
Because  neither  the  Turkish 
the  mission  exercised  adequa 
commodity  imports  and  the 
Investment    programs   of    sta 
nid  fluids  frequently  were  urr 
tial  or  low-priority  purposes. 
e.5  r.i^o  received  U.S.  dollrr  aid 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  faciU|ies 
been  poorly  utilized  or  not 
Assistance   was   freely   provld^ 
enterpri::es  notwithstanding  tjelr 
operations  and  uneconomical 
■'In  a  supplement  to  our  p 
the  Turkey  program,   we  poll  ited 
accomplishments  in  Turkey's 
velopment  and  support  of  the 
fense  eSorts  had   been 
rlous   economic   problems 
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increases  in  the  amount  of  aid  required  from 
the  United  States.  •  •  •  The  average  level 
of  U.S.  aid  for  the  5  fiscal  years  (1958-62) 
covered  by  our  recent  examination  increased 
significantly  over  the  level  for  the  preceding 
periods.  Moreover,  U.S.  officials  estimate 
that  during  the  5-year  period  which  began 
March  1,  1963,  Turkey  will  need  more  aid 
than  heretofore  from  both  the  United  States 
and  others  and  that  Turkey  will  not  reach 
self-sustaining  growth  before  1975.  Steps 
taken  since  the  military  coup  of  May  1960 
offer  promise  that  sound  and  necessary  eco- 
nomic control  measures  may  be  forthcoming, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  above,  there  is  a  need  for 
more  effective  action  to  improve  operations 
and  increase  earnings  of  state  economic  en- 
terprises and  for  more  productive  utilization 
of  resources  available  to  Turkey." 

The  Turkish  Government,  continues  this 
report,  operates  about  half  of  the  country's 
industrial  production.  Including  enterprises 
in  the  fields  of  manufacturing,  mining,  trad- 
ing, banking,  transportation,  and  public 
utilities.  They  have  steadily  lost  money 
due  to  "poor  organization,  inefficient  opera- 
tions, and  poor  pricing  policies." 

"Despite  these  basic  "  management  de- 
ficiencies, the  United  States  continued  to 
provide  substantial  sums  of  direct  and  In- 
direct dollar  aid  and  counterpart  and  U.S.- 
owned  local  currency  to  some  state  enter- 
prises. This  aid  has  contributed  little  to- 
ward improving  operations  of  the  enterprises, 
relieving  their  drain  on  the  Turkish  economy, 
and  thereby  reducing  the  need  for  outside 
aid." 

Tm-key's  failure  to  correct  the  worst  of 
these  conditions  has  led  the  consortium  to 
curtail  its  scheduled  aid.  But  instead  of 
doing  the  same,  the  AID  presentation  In- 
dicates that  the  United  States  Is  going  to  in- 
crease Its  aid  SiU'ostantially  over  last  year. 

DEBT   DEyAX7I.T   BY    TUKKST 

The  GAO  report  also  found  that  Turkey 
was  by  1957  in  arrears  on  three  loans,  with 
the  arrearages  amounting  to  $6,4  million.  In 
May  1959,  AID  deferred  for  periods  ranging 
from  28  to  31  years  all  principal  and  Interest 
payments  originally  due  between  1956  and 
1965.  The  Government  of  Turkey  Is  to  make 
the  three  Interest  and  principal  payments 
due  between  1966  and  the  original  maturity 
dates  pursuant  to  the  original  repayment 
schedule,  and  make  the  deferred  pasmients 
after  the  original  maturity  dates.  But  inter- 
est will  not  be  charged  on  the  principal  and 
interest  payments  that  were  deferred,  which 
represents  another  grant  of  $31  million  to 
Turkey. 

The  dreary  details  of  American  aid  for 
importation  of  station  wagons,  for  a  meat- 
packing plant  that  ^s  virtually  unused,  for 
modernization  of  the  state-owned  bltumlndus 
coal  Industry  that  continues  to  sink  deeper 
into  indebtedness,  and  for  grain  storage  silos 
whose  peakloads  averaged  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  capacity  are  Included  In  this  GAO  re- 
port: It  should  be  read  by  every  citizen  who 
still  believes  that  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
de.«igr.c-i  to  help  the  v.orld's  unfortunate. 

Says  the  report : 

"The  Agency  (AID)  advised  us  that  It  had 
encouraged  Turkey  to  adopt  necessary  re- 
form mea.sures  for  management  of  its  fiscal 
and  economic  affairs.  However,  although 
actions  taken  by  the  Government  of  Turkey 
were  not  satisfactory,  the  Agency  decided 
to  not  insist  on  a  greater  measure  of  cooper- 
RtJoa  "uecause  of  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions." 

Primary  In  these  'considerations  are  the 
extensive  intelligence  and  military  installa- 
tions operated  In  Turkey  by  thousands  of 
American  personnel.  They  largely  explain 
why  protests  about  Turkey's  stagnating  econ- 
omy and  misuse  of  aid  funds  are  piished 
aside  with  references  to  Turkey's  being  "vital 
to  American  security." 


Our  aid  to  Pakistan  is  in  very  much  the 
same  category,  and  we  seem  to  be  heading  in 
the  same  direction  with  India.  The  "for- 
ward defense"  policy  of  aid  is  not  one  of 
promoting  economic  freedom  of  choice  at  all 

What  is  happening  now  in  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam is  typical  of  what  would  happen  in 
each  of  these  peripheral  countries  should  it 
come  under  any  pressure  from  within  or 
without.  The  American  aid  that  we  send 
them  now  would  be  only  a^drop  in  the  bucket 
of  what  it  would  take  to  prop  them  up  under 
conditions  of  war  or  near  war. 

Program  loans  to  these  countries  are  little 
better  than  outright  grants  and  should  be 
stopped. 

TECHNICAL    tXlOPERATION 

For  many  years,  this  descendant  of  the 
point  4  program  has  been  an  almost  un- 
touchable segment  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. But  a  close  examination  of  its  current 
projects,  and  those  In  the  comparable  cate- 
gory in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Indicates 
that  technical  cooperation  Is  moving  far 
away  from  the  original  point  4.  Today,  a 
major  function  of  "technical  cooperation" 
is  the  training  of  local  police  forces  in  in- 
ternal security  maimers.  These  programs  are 
zealously  piu-sued  by  American  authorities 
even  in  countries  like  Panama  and  In- 
donesia, where  their  uses  are  more  likely  to 
be  anti-American  or  anti-British  Instead  qI 
anti-Communist. 

In  short,  these  programs  are  being  con- 
ducted in  the  countries  where  we  have  little 
or  no  control  over  the  purposes  to  which 
they  will  be  put.  They  Include  the  recent 
military  Junta-ruled  countries  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  and 
Guatemala.  Just  what  we  think  we  can 
teach  the  Dominican  National  Police  that 
they  did  not  learn  for  themselves  in  Trujillo  s 
day  is  hard  to  guess.    But  we  are  trying. 

We  are  undertaking  similar  endeavors  in 
Somalia,  Chad,  Tunisia,  the  Central  African 
Republic,  Dahomey,  the  Ivory  Coast,  the 
Malagasy  Republic,  Niger,  Upper  Volta,  the 
Congo,  and  Ethiopia  in  Africa.  The  pro- 
grams are  equally  widespread  throughout 
Latin  America  emd  Asia. 

In  few  of  these  countries  is  there  the  in- 
stitutional framework  that  would  make  them 
a  wise  undertaking.  All  we  are  doing  for 
most  of  them  Is  making  their  police  states 
a  little  more  efficient — maybe.  But  we  have 
not  the  slightest  Idea  to  what  use  this  effi- 
ciency will  be  put,  and  whether  it  will  ad- 
vance any  interest  of  the  Umted  States. 

In  many  ways,  this  kind  of  technical  as- 
sistance is  the  most  dangerous  aid  program 
ev^r  undertaken  by  the  United  States.  Any 
reduction  Congress  makes  in  it  will  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  aid  presentation  for  technical  assist- 
ance gives  no  real  reason  for  the  $9  million 
increase  it  plans  <^ver  fiscal  1964.  AID  de- 
clares that  It  is  moving  the  capital  projects 
that  have  been  under  "Technical  coopera- 
tion" into  the  "Development  loan"  category. 
But  If  so,  what  does  it  plan  to  do  with  the 
money  saved,  plus  the  increase  over  last 
year?  "Research"  is  the  or.ly  explanation  for 
this  In  the  presentation.. 

Many  of  the  other  projects  undertaken  in 
the  name  of  technical  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance have  a  simiiar  flavor  of  political  and 
military  intrigue.  In  the  Near  East  and  Asia, 
many  of  the  transportation  projects  seem  to 
be  directed  at  military  rather  than  com- 
mercial use.  In  Afghanistan,  for  example, 
we  have  a  total  program  of  $10  million  worth 
of  continuing  projects.  One  of  them  is  to 
plan  a  highway  to  the  Iranian  border.  Its 
Justification  is  that  it  would  give  Afghan- 
istan an  outlet  In  the  west.  But  we  had  al- 
ready helped  her  build  a  highway  to  the 
Pakistani  border  for  the  same  purpose;  then 
there  were  troubles  between  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan,  causing  the  border  to  be  closed 
oS  and  on. 


It  seems  a  great  hypocrisy  to  call  this 
"technical  cooperation,"  when  It  does  not 
appear  that  Afghanistan  Is  not  as  much  In- 
terested In  having  an  outlet  to  the  west  as 
we  are  In  Insisting  that  she  have  one,  no 
matter  how  much  it  costs  the  American  tax- 
pavers. 

Cvprus  is  another  question  mark.  Cyprus 
is  down  for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
continuing  projects.  What  has  happened  to 
them  during  the  civil  war?  No  one  will  ever 
know  from  reading  the  presentation. 

Turkey,  of  course,  Is  the  most  shameful 
failure  of  all  aid  recipients,  not  only  In  the 
technical  aid  but  in  aU  categories  of  aid.  In 
technical  assistance,  many  of  the  programs 
we  are  maintaining  in  Turkey  are  designed  to 
help  Turkey  run  her  state  enterprises.  Since 
it  is  these  state  enterprises  that  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  stagnation  of  her  econ- 
omy, and  the  responsibility  for  their  con- 
tinuation is  a  political  rather  than  a  tech- 
nical problem.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  helping  to  Improve  her  economic 
situation  by  aiding  in  the  perpetuation  of 
these  enterprises.  Another  way  of  putting 
4t  is  that  we  are  training  Turks  in  socialism, 
and  creating  more  bureaucrats  who  will  have 
to  be  employed  in  these  establishments  al- 
ready suffering  from  bloated  payrolls. 

As  for  Thailand,  one  cannot  read  the  con- 
tinuing projects  there  without  concluding 
that  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  an 
American  military  operation  in  Thailand. 
The  so-called  transportation  projects  include 
a  four-lane  highway  from  the  country's  main 
International  airport  to  Bangkok.  From 
Bangkok,  a  two-lane  highway  Is  to  continue 
to  the  northeast  area  where  the  border  with 
Lios  is  threatened.  Much  the  same  picture 
is  seen  in  the  projects  for  aeronautical 
grcund  services  which  are  "intended  to  make 
severalxrtffields  fit  for  military  use,  as  well 
as  cilivian."  It  is  hard  to  see  where  any 
civilian  use  in  Thailand  could  Justify  "sev- 
eral airfields  of  this  nature. 

In  sum,  showing  people  how  to  live  better 
is  on  Its  way  to  becoming  only  an  adjunct 
to  the  technical  cooperation  program,  as  It 
is  to  the  rest  of  forelgna  aid.  It  is  the  Peace 
Corps,  that  \b  making  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  this  cause. 

AMERICAN    SCHOOLS    AND    HOSPITALS    ABROAD 

In  my  opinion,  the  funds  authorized  for 
this  activity  rank  high  among  the  most 
worthwhile  expenditures  made  in  the  name  of 
foreign  aid.  Indeed,  I  have  made  a  matter 
of  record  my  willingness  to  support  a  larger 
sum  for  these  pm-poses  than  the  adminis- 
tration requested. 

A  number  of  my  committee  colleagues  and 
I  expressed  great  Interest  during  the  hear- 
ings In  providing  assistance  to  Mexico  City 
College,  now  renamed  the  University  of  the 
Americas.  This  eminent  Institution  cer- 
tainly seems  to  qualify  for  help  under  the  aid 
category  of  American-sponsored  schools. 
Unfortunately,  the  university  had  not  sub- 
mitted Its  det'alled  application  by  the  time 
of  committee  action  on  the  bill.  I  believe 
It  likely  that  the  majority  of  members  would 
have  voted  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
this  section  had  they  been  in  receipt  of  data 
from  the  university  which  seemed  to  require 
such  action. 

However,  the  committee  w.'s  assured  by  the 
Administrator  and  other  AID  officials  that 
the  university's  application,  when  forthcom- 
ing, would  be  reviewed  most  sympathetically. 
We  were  also  assured  that  the  funds  rie- 
quested  for  this  general  purpose  would  be 
sufficient  to  permit  assistance  to  be  granted 
to  the  University  of  the  Americas  In  fiscal 
1965.  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
intention  of  seeing  to  It  that  this  project 
Is  not  lost  in  the  bureaucratic  shuffle. 

THS    ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Anaerlcan  Republics  Affairs,  I  yield  to  no  one 


In  my  deep  Interest  In  the  coxmtries  of  Latin 
America  and  their  progress  with  economic 
and  social  reforms  in  the  context  of  demo- 
cratic political  institutions  and  practices.  I 
would  certainly  subscribe  to  the  words  of  the 
committee  report  that  "•  •  •  dramatic 
breakthroughs  and  economic  'takeoffs'  are 
unlikely  in  the  absence  of  a  basic  social  and 
political  reorientation  in  most  of  Latin 
America."  But  sadly  inadequate  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  UjS.  policy, 
rather  than  American  public  money,  is  the 
Instrument  through  which  we  can  Best  help 
our  Latin  American  friends  to  help  them- 
selves. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  a  change  in  the  price  of 
a  basic  Latin  American  export  commodity 
by  a  few  pennies,  or  a  reversal  of  capital 
flight  from  that  area,  would  have  many  times 
the  effect  of  all  the  financial  aid  which  the 
United  States  could  possibly  make  available. 
V/hat  Is  irreplaceable,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  U.S.  policy  which  actively  encourages 
democratic  constitutional  means  of  govern- 
ing and  of  tackling  the  fearsome  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Regretfully,  one  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  such  a  policy  still  Is  noj;^ 
sufficiently  In  evidence. 

Time  and  again  we  have  reacted  to  the 
military  overthrow  of  a  constitutional  re- 
gime by  temporarily  withholding  recogni- 
tion and  foreign  aid  funds,  and  then  by 
granting  them  without  any  reliable  assur- 
ances that  the  new  rulers  are  moving  to  re- 
establish constitutional  and  popular  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  not  merely  that  such  prac- 
tices evoke  Justified  criticism  from  all  par- 
ties involved;  they  serve  to  undermine  our 
entire  overall  policy  toward  Latin  America. 
Until  the  United  States  unequivocally  alines 
itself  with  those  democratic  elements  which 
are  trying  to  bring  about  peaceful  revolu- 
tion in  the  social  and  economic  spheres,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  a  pious  exhor- 
tation rather  than  an  instrument  for 
dramatic  change. 

Our  "aid  as  usual"  policy  toward  the  Dom- 
inican Republic,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Ecuador  is  the  greatest  single  threat  today 
to  the  success  of  the  Alliance. 

B/^use  it  is  clear  that  money  alone  Is 
not  the  key  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  foreign  aid  requests 
f^r  Latin  America  should  not  be  scrutl- 
i^zed — and  reduced  when  necessary — on  the 
same  basis  as  AID  programs  In  other  world 
areas.  Last  year's  appropriation  for  the  Al- 
lianca>  totaled  $455  million,  but  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  $550  million  under 
that  heading  for  fiscal  year  1965.  Although 
the  overall  foreign  aid  appropriation  should 
be  gradually  reduced  each  year,  this  should 
not  Involve  a  rigid  approach  which  would  in- 
evitably cut  each  and  every  component  of  the 
act.  Therefore,  I  anx  recommending  $465 
million  for  the  Alliance  In  the  1965  authori- 
zation, or  an  increase  of  $10  million  over  last 
year.  Of  this  total.  $80  million  would  be  for 
grants  (the  same  figure  as  In  1964)  and  $385 
million  would  be  devoted  to  development 
lending. 

My  reasons  for  cutting  $5  million  from  the 
administration  request  for  Alliance  grants 
stem  from  a  painstaking  examination  of  the 
presentation  material.  On  the  same  basis 
of  listing  projects  which  seemed  inadequate- 
ly Justified,  unduly  extended  (often  for  15 
or  20  years),  or  otherwise  of -dubious  value, 
I  might  have  sought  a  precise  cut  of  $8,243,- 
000  had  I  not  again  preferred  to  err  on  the 
side  of  caution.  In  two  major  countries  we 
make  technical  assistance  grants  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  export  items  which  are 
surplus  In  the  United  States.  In  a  niunber 
of  cases  there  are  projects  which  Involve  the 
United  States  In  paying  local  expenses  which 
could  be  met  by  the  Latin  American  country 
concerned.  In  other  cases  the  United  States 
is  making  grants  of  both  heavy  and  light 
equipment  which  proi>erly  should  be  pur- 


chased by  the  local  government  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  development  loan.  The  ill-ad- 
vLsability  of  training  and  equipping  of  police 
forces  in  totalitarian  states  is  discussed  In 
the  section  on  technical  cooperation.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  it  seems  correct  to 
hold  grants  at  last  year's  level  while  provid- 
ing $10  million  more  for  lending. 

There  should  be  no  oonfusion  about  my 
position  regarding  technical  assistance  for 
Latin  America  and  other  regions  of  the  world. 
So  long  as  this  cooperation  Is  extended  In 
terms  of  working  with  fellow  human  b?lngs 
through  education  and  training  In  produc- 
tive activities,  it  Is  of  supreme  value  and  it 
is  self-justifying.  But  this  fine  program 
must  be  kept  separate  from  the  provision  of 
capital  equipment,  other  material,  and  com- 
modities. Development  loans  obviously  are 
required  in  order  to  oAke  such  provision,  but 
we  must  also  make  it  as  certain  as  posoible 
that  loans  are  confined  to  those  purposes^ 
and  not  devoted  to  budgetary  and  balance^ 
of-pajrments  support.  The  comments  made 
elsewhere  In  these  individual  views  concern- 
ing the  Development  Loan  Fund  are  equally 
valid  in  the  Latin  American  context. 

One  further  point  about  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  There  Is  no  activity  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica which  is  more  important  in  terms  of 
reaching  the  people  than  the  construction  of 
decent,  low-cost  bousing.  Yet  all  indications 
are  that  there  has  been  too  little  movement 
in  this  sphere,  despite  the  special  authority 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  strongly 
urge  far  greater  attention  to  this  subject  by 
AID  officials  on  an  Immediate  basis. 

StrPPORTrNG    ASSISTANCE 

It  is  inexcusable  that  the  administration 
request  for  supporting  assistance  funds 
should  be  raised  over  the  amount  available 
last  year,  even  before  the  special  request  for 
additional  money  for  Vietnam  was  sent  to 
Congress.  The  Mansfield  amendment  of 
1959  called  for  an  eventual  phasing  out  of 
these  financial  grants.  Yet  $335  million  was 
Initially  requested,  compared  to  $330  million 
appropriated  last  year.  On  top  of  this.  $70 
million  more  wa*  later  requested  for  Viet- 
nam, bringing  the  total  to  $405  million. 

Congress  has  suffered  In  the  past  from  the 
shifting  by  AID  of  supporting  aid  funds 
away  from  the  purposes  presented  in  the 
hearings  into  other  uses.  If  past  experience 
is  any  guide,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  much 
of  the  supporting  assistance  requested  for 
Vietnam  will  be  used  elsewhere. 

The  $30.3  million  reduction  In  this  cate- 
gory by  the  full  committee  Is  not  enough. 
Three  cotintrlee  in  Latin  America,  for  exam- 
ple, are  scheduled  to  receive  supporting  as- 
sistance. One  of  them  Is  Haiti.  Although 
the  program  being  supported  is  malaria 
eradication,  oiur  program  is  in  addition  to 
UNICEF  and  Pan  American  Health  Organi- 
zation programs  in  Haiti  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  which  we  also  contribute.  The 
brutality  of  the  Duvalier  dictatorship  In 
Haiti  is  not  exceeded  even  in  Castro's 
Cuba.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  th<? 
United  States  to  maintain  a  unilateral 
health  program  in  Haiti  than  in  Cuba,  or  for 
that  matter,  in  Conununlst  China. 

Supporting  assistance  aid  to  Bolivia  simply 
luidercuts  the  requirements  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  underwrites  the  incredible 
mismanagement  of  the  Government-owned 
tin  mines.  As  with  Turkey,  the  excuse  for 
this  aid  is  the  old  reliable  Communist  bogey- 
man, and  the  result  Is  the  subsidizing  by 
American  taxpayers  not  only  of  Socialist  en- 
terprises but  of  outrageously  Inefficient  So- 
cialist enterprises.  In  the  case  of  Bolivia., 
we  have  been  supporting  these  tin  mines 
with  their  grossly  padded  payrolls  since  1954 
and  there  is  no  end  in  sight  so  long  as  thv, 
word  is  out  that  there  is  more  supporting  as- 
sistance coming  frc«n  the  United  Statea. 
Why  should  Bolivia  change  so  long  as  shj 
can  scare  money  out  of  us? 
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offered  for  maintaining  this  vast  preponder- 
ance of  military  force  in  South  Korea.  The 
latter's  army  should  be  brought  down  at  least 
to  500,000  and  preferably  to  400,000. 

The  levels  of  supporting  assistance  to  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  are  indicative  of  what  we 
face  in  every  other  underdeveloped  country 
where  we  are  maintaining  large  military 
aid  programs.  The  presentation  books  stress 
over  and  over  again  the  meager  economic 
resources  of  these  countries  and  the  high 
concentration  of  military  activity.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  the  United  States  finances  a 
Western-style  war  effort  in  feudal  countries. 
It  costs  us  a  yearly  average  of  about  $40  mil- 
lion in  Laos,  a  country  of  2.5  million  people, 
exclusive  of  military  aid.  In  South , Vietnam, 
it  has  run  about  $130  million  for  economic 
aid,  with  this  year's  level  much  higher.  In  a 
country  of  15  million.  In  both  countries, 
much  of  this  money  goes  for  the  enrichment 
of  ruling  classes  and  factions  that  we  "hire" 
to  fight  communism. 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  United  States 
gains  something  by  maintaining  these  indig-. 
enous  armies  in  undeveloped  countries 
arotind  the  world  should  figure  out  first  how 
much  we  would  have  to  subsidize  any  one 
of  them  if  it  became  involved  in  any  kind  of 
a  war. 

The  figures  for  Korea,  Laos,  and  Vietnam 
should  be  a  lessen  to  us,  because  in  addition 
to  direct  action  by  the  U.S.  Armed  FVarces,  it 
would  cost  us  billions  of  dollars  to  subsidize 
a  war  effort  In  such  countries  as  Turkey, 
Greece,  Iran,  Taiwan,  or  any  of  the  others 
whose  military  establishments  are  creatures 
of  tjie  United  States. 

CONTINGENCY  FTJND 

Once  again,  the  uses  of  the  contingency 
fund  were  advertised  as  being  for  unforeseen 
emergencies.  But  one  of  the  largest  trans- 
fers out  of  contingency  funds  was  $50  million 
into  development  loans  to  make  a  program 
loan  to  Brazil.  Other  uses  of  the  contingency 
fund  have  been  $38  million  for  Vietnam  (in 
addition  to  its  programed  fimds  and  the  spe- 
cial request  of  $125  million)  and  a  transfer 
of  $75  million  into  military  assistance.  AH 
these  obligations  were  entered  into  only  in 
the  2  months  before  Congress  acted  on  the 
foreign-aid  bill. 

Use  of  the  contingency  fund  for  Brazil's 
balance-of-payments  problem  continues  to 
typify  the  abuses  of  this  fund.  This  is  nei- 
ther an  unforeseen  nor  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. The  contingency  fund  only  provides 
the  loophole  whereby  Brazil  evades  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  use  of  the  fund  alone  justifies  a  $50 
million  cut. 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 

There  is  no  part  of  foreign  aid  on  which 
the  Congress  has  received  a  worse  flimflam 
from  the  executive  branch  than  on  military 
assistance. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  leveled  by  both 
the  Clay  Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  year  was  that  we 
had  too  many  token  military  aid  programs 
that  seemed  to  be  designed  merely  to  give 
the  American  military  a  "presence"  in  most 
countries  outside  the  Communist  bloc. 

Figures  prepared  for  the  hearings  at  my 
request  indicate  that  the  total  number  of 
coMntries  receiving  military  grant  aid  in  fis- 
cal 1965  will  be  55,  compared  to  63  in  fiscal 
1964.  However,  the  March  1964  publication 
from  the  Defense  Department  called  "Mili- 
tary Assistance  Facts"  includes  an  estimate 
that  62  countries  will  receive  grant  military 
aid  in  fiscal  1965,  and  that  10  more  countries 
will  acquire  American  arms  through  direct 
or  credit  purchases. 

If  there  Is,  in  fact,  any  reduction  planned 
In  the  total  number  of  co\intries  receiving 
grant  military  aid  next  year,  it  does  not  show 
up  in  the  request  for  $1,055  million.  There 
is  no  explanation  of  why  we  are  sending 
the  same  total  aid  to  fewer  countries,  if  that 
is  in  fact  what  we  are  doing. 


On  March  6  of  this  year,  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfSce  Issued  another  of  Its  periodic 
reports  that  have  consistently  found  exten- 
sive waste  In  military  aid.  This  one  reported 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  continued 
to  maintain  large  military  aid  staffs  in  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  even  though 
military  aid  to  them  is  being  phased  out. 

The  report  also  stated  that  these  military 
aid  missions  continue  to  prepare  military 
aid  plans  even  though  no  more  grant  aid  is 
Eu;)posed  to  go  to  these  countries. 

To  quote  from  the  GAO  report: 

"We  found  that  in  1962,  when  the  value 
of  gj-ant  aid  deliveries  to  8  of  the  countries 
covered  by  our  review  was  $190  million,  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  in  these 
countries  were  staffed  in  total  with  approxi- 
mately 345  U.S.  personnel  or  56  percent  of 
the  level  maintained  to  administer  programs 
during  the  peak  year  of  1953,  when  the 
value  of  grant  aid  deliveries  was  $2.3  billion. 

•  •  •  •  . 
"The   failure   to   eliminate  or  reduce  the 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group's  func- 
tions and  to  make  appropriate  reduction  in 
the  number  of  personnel  assigned,  as  tlie 
^'military  assistance  programs  were  accom- 
plished or  reduced,  has  resulted  In  the  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
overseas:  the  Ineffective  utilization  of  highly 
skilled,  highly  trained  personnel;  and  the 
continued  but  unnecessary  support  overseas 
of  the  dependents  of  many  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  personnel.  •  •  •  Tlie 
Department  of  Defense  furnished  us  with 
comments  In  response  to  our  findings  and 
proposals  for  corrective  action  by  letter  dated 
July  25,  1963,  classified  secret.  -Che  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  Informed  us  that  a 
worldwide  review  is  now  being  made  of  the 
missions  and  functions  of  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Groups  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  reducing  U.S.  representation  abroad.  We 
believe  that  Immediate  personnel  reductions 
can  be  made  by  eliminating  or  reducing  func- 
tions now  being  performed  by  these  groups. 
We  intend  to  make  a  followup  review  at  a 
later  date,  and  at  that  time  we  will  examine 
Into  the  adequacy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's action  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  staffs 
of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  in 
the  countries  Involved. 

•  «  •  •  • 
"Although   virtually   no   additional   grant 

aid  is  to  be  provided  to  the  eight  Western 
European  countries,  we  were  advised  by  the 
MAAG's  that  they  are  continuing  to  prepare 
military  assistance  plans.  In  France,  the 
plans  were  being  prepared  In  the  same  detail 
arid  on  the  same  basis  as  though  grant  aid 
were  to  continue,  whereas  In  other  countries 
the  plans  were  being  updated  and  revisions 
were  being  made  as  necessary." 

Secretary  McNamara,  In  his  testimony  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  pointed 
out  that  only  Denmark  and  Norway  In  West- 
ern Europe  are  receiving  grant  military  aid 
In  fiscal  1965,  and  that  no  new  commitments 
are  being  made  In  Europe.  Yet  the  military 
aid  budget  does  not  reflect  any  curtailment 
anywhere  of  small  aid  programs  or  of  oversea 
missions. 

A  real  deception  of  Congress  took  place  in 
connection  with  Vietnam.  The  original  1965 
budget  reduced  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam considerably  below  the  level  of  fiscal 
1964,  and  parceled  It  out  to  other  countries. 
Then  the  President  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  claiming  that  conditions  In  Viet- 
nam were  so  critical  that  an  additional  $55 
million  for  military  aid  was  needed  to  meet 
that  emergency.  The  addition  only  brings 
South  Vietnam's  military  aid  back  to  last 
year's  level. 

Those  who  have  been  through  15  years 
and  more  of  that  kind  of  shell  game  from 
various  administrators  can  no  longer  take 
at  face  value  anything  about  aid  that  is  told 
us  by  either  military  or  civilian  officials.  In 
the  case  of  this  "bare  bones"  request,  the 
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funds  available  for  military  aid  this  year 
include  not  only  the  $1,055  million  In  new 
appropriations,  but  $25  million  which  was 
uuspent  last  year  and  for  which  reapproprl- 
ation  is  requested,  $135  million  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  recouped  from  cancellations, 
price  changes,  and  various  slippages,  plus  a 
continuing  standby  authority  to  use  $300 
miiliou  In  Defense  Department  stocks  wlien 
tiie  President  finds  It  "vital  to  the  security 
or  the  United  States."  In  recent  weeks,  $75 
million  in  contingency  funds  has  also  been 
used  for  military  assistance. 

This  means  there .  is  really  available  not 
$1,055  million  but  $1,515  million  for  military 
asListance,  plus  the  contingency  funds.  It 
is  why  an  eventual  cut  of  $500  million  in 
military  aid  would  -be  one  of  the  soundest 
steps  that  could  be  taken  toward  a  sound 
and  useful  long-range  foreign  aid  prograua. 

It  is  becoming  clear  from  the  testimony 
Congress  receives  year  in  and  year  out,  that 
tiie  i^entagon  has  come  to  consider  military 
aid  a  permanent  program.  Each  year,  the 
requests  are  justified  with  accounts  of  Greece 
or  Pakistan  or  some  other  country  using  ob- 
solete equipment  that  must  be  replaced  by 
the  United  States  to  keep  It  current  with 
Bulgaria,  in  ti\e  cace  of  Greece,  and  to  keep 
current  with  India,  in  the  case  of  Pakistan. 

It  Is  about  time  that  the  Pentagon  were 
required  to  produce  some  long-range  plans 
for  what  It  expects  of  military  aid  In  the 
future.  We  should  find  out  whether  these 
countries  are  going  to  have  their  obsolete 
equipment  replaced  by  tis  forever,  and  by 
whose  standards  It  Is  obsolete.  For  example, 
a  perennial  favorite  Is  the  claim  that  coun- 
tries In  the  Far  East  need  new  jetpianes. 
But  the  only  conceivable  enemy  against 
which  we  are  arming  them  is  Communist 
China,  whose  jet  aircraft  from  the  Soviet 
Union  was  cut  off  several  years  ago  and  who 
does  not  produce  Its  own  Jets.  Published 
estimates  put  the  Chinese  Jets  at  the  period 
of  about  1956. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  upgrading  the  level 
of  any  military  forces  In  the  Far  East  above 
that  of  Communist  China,  whose  air.  naval, 
and  mobile  capability  is  very  low. 

Future  Pentagon  estimates  for  military 
aid  should  also  Include  an  estimate  of  how 
much  it  would  cost  the  United  States  to 
finance  a  war  effort  in  each  country  receiving 
military  assistance.  We  are  told,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Taiwan  no  longer  receives  huge 
sums  of  economic  aid.  but  she  continues  to 
receive  large  quantities  of  military  aid.  All 
this  means  Is  that  lalwan  still  cannot  sup- 
port a  large  peacetime  military  establish- 
ment. How  much  would  R.  cost  the  United 
States  to  underwrite  a  war^aged  by  Taiwan? 

It  continues  to  be  any  opinion  that  any 
military  ail  given  to  a  country  in  peacetime 
is  only  a  si  nail  fraction  of  what  It  would  cost 
the  United  States  to  support  that  country 
in  time  of  war,  if  indeed,  we  decided  to  sup- 
port it  at  all.  Such  nations  are  not  allies 
against  communism;  they  are  only  depend- 
encies. It  Is  worst  of  all  to  continue  giving 
large-scale  Western-style  military  aid  to  na- 
t'OiS.s  that  have  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
support  a  1  nodem  war  out  of  their  own  econ- 
omies In  tiie  foreseeable  future. 

It  Is  not  these  Indigenous  forces  that  deter 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union— It  is  the  likeli- 
hood of  Ar  lerican  response  to  an  Invasion  of 
any  one  of  them. 

We^re  having  a  hard  enough  time  trying 
to  advise  tie  South  Vietnamese  how  to  fight, 
after  giving  them  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment, without  committing  ourselves  to  the 
fame  undertaking  with  the  several  million 
foreign  soldiers  we  keep  under  arms  under 
the  pretext  that  they  are  contributing  to 
free  world  defenses. 

The  most  astonishing  testimony  of  all  has 
been  that  this  amount  of  the  request  is 
needed  to  upgrade  the  armed  forces  of  Greece 
''■na  Turkey.  Why  we  should  advertise  that 
we  want  to  do  even  more  than  we  have  in 


the  past  to  prepare  them  to  fight  each  other, 
I  cannot  Imagine. 

A  20-percent  reduction  In  the  military  aid 
for  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  for  Pakis- 
tan and  India,  would  do  more  to  end  the 
quarrels  over  Cyprus  and  Kashmir  than  all 
the  high-level  conferences  held  to  date.  The 
spectacle  of  stoking  their  war  machines  while 
we  beg  them  to  be  peaceful  is  as  much  a 
refiection  upon  Congress  as  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

CRITICAL     REPORTS    FROTH     CENTRAL    ACCOtTNTING 
CFFICE    CONTIKtrE 

Reports  by  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
criticizing  the  aid  program  In  Turkey  and 
the  size  of  military  aid  missions  in  Western 
Europe  have  already  been  cited.  But  there 
are  otlier  reports,  too.  They  continue  year 
in  and  year  out  to  cite  examples  of  wasted 
money  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  These 
reports  are  In  no  sense  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  aid;  they  arc  only  reports  of  prac- 
tices uncovered  in  spot  checks. 

On  March  5,  1964,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral summarized  as  follows  a  report  on  "Cer- 
tain Economic  Development  Projects  for  As- 
sistance to  Central  Treaty  Organization": 

"Because  the  avalli-.bllity  of  local  resources 
v/as  not  adequately  explored,  grant  and  loan 
funds  aggregating  more  than  $8  million  were 
used  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  initially  obligated  and  for  financ- 
ing Imports  which  were  not  needed  or  could 
be  produced  in  the  recipient  coimtry.  Fur- 
thermore, the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
three  projects  for  which  the  funds  were  obli- 
gated was  dubious  and.  as  conditions  existed 
at  the  time  of  ova  review,  there  was  no  as- 
surance that  two  of  the  three  projects  In- 
volved would  ever  be  completed. 

"In  light  of  the  foregoing  findings,  we  sug- 
gested certain  basic  policy  guides  for  consid- 
eration bjt.  the  Agency.  The  Agency  expressed 
agreement  with  the  principles  of  our  propos- 
als but  claimed  that  the  origin  and  objectives 
of  the  projects  were  primarily  political  and 
that  its  decisions  and  actions  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  projects  were  concerned 
principally  with  the  achievement  of  political 
success. 

"The  annual  program  presentations  of  the 
Congress  on  three  of  the  projects  did  not 
fully  disclose  the  unusual  circumstances  and 
the  problems  which  have  attended  the  proj- 
ects. Moreover  the  presentations  were  in- 
complete and  Inaccurate  and  Indicated  that 
the  aid  provided  to  these,  projects  was  more 
effective  than  wasTactually  the  case.  We  are 
repeating  our  recommendation  made  In  pre- 
vious similar  Instances,  that  the  Agency 
make  more  Informaflve,  clear,  and  accurate 
disclosure  of-slgnlficant  data  In  annual  pro- 
gram presentations." 

On  March  12,  1964,  a  report  was  sent  to 
Congress  on  "Unnecessary  or  Premature  Pro- 
curement of  Sidewinder  Missile  Training 
Systems  and  Their  Delivery  to  Foreign  Coun- 
tries Under  the  Military  Assistance  Program." 
It  said  In  part: 

"Tow  target  systems  costing  in  excess  of 
$1  million,  designed  for  training  pilots  in  the 
use  of  Sidewinder  missiles,  were  unneces- 
sarily or  premattn-ely  delivered  to  11  foreign 
countries  because  responsible  Department  of 
Defense  agencies  had  not  given  consideration 
to  the  countries'  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
use  the  systems.  Six  countries  were  unwill- 
ing to  use  the  tow  target  systems  for  reasons 
of  safety  aod  cost,  and  five  countries  did  not 
have  the  equipment,  missiles,  or  test  pro- 
gi-ams  to  enable  them  to  use  the  tow  targets 
at  the  time  of  delivery.  An  additional  $240,- 
000  had  been  expended  by  the  Air  Force  for 
tow  targets  for-  which  no  firm  requirement 
existed' and  which  were  never  delivered  under 
the  military  assistance  program.  These  tar- 
gets were  still  in  storage  at  the  time  Of  our 
review. 

"In  commenting  on  our  findings  and  pro- 
posals, the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  ad- 


vised tis  that  action  had  already  been  taken 
or  was  underway  to  recover  the  excess  equip- 
ment in  six  countries  and  that  no  Immediate 
action  was  proposed  In  five  countries  because 
utilization  had  been  planned. 

"With  regard  to  the  procurement  of  un- 
heeded tow  targets  tliat  were  never  delivered 
to  recipient  countries  and  are  now  in  storage, 
inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  tlie  Air 
Force  failed  to  comment  on  our  finding,  we 
are  recommending  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense require  that  an  appropriate  inquiry  be 
made  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  over- 
procurement  and  which  persons  were  respon- 
sible so  that  appropriate  corrective  and  dis- 
ciplinary measures  may  be  taken. 

"Our  reports  on  the  military  aesistance  pro- 
gram over  the  past  7  years  have  shown  that 
p.  basic  deficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  program  has  been  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  limit  materiel  deliv- 
eries in  accordance  with  the  capability  of 
the  recipient  countries  to  maintain  and 
utilize  equipment  even  though  this  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Department's  own  regulations. 
Accordingly,  we  have  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  these  regulations 
be  strengrthened  by  requiring  that  future 
deliveries  of  major  end  Items  Included  In 
approved  military  sisslstance  programs  be 
made  only  upon  a  written  certification  by  the 
chief  of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  based  on  a  specific  determination  that 
the  recipient  country  has  the  necessary 
*  capability  to  effectively  absorb,  maintain, 
and  utilize  the  item  to  be  delivered. 

"The  Department  of  Defense  has  disagreed 
with  our  recommendations  and  has  main- 
tained that,  under  current  directives,  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  chiefs 
have  the  continuing  responsibility  for  screen- 
ing undelivered  military  assistance  program 
materiel  and  for  taking  timely  cancellation 
or  deferral  action  where  delivery  of  materiel 
is  not  consistent  with  host  country  capability 
to  absorb,  maintain,  and  utilize  the  equip- 
ment. The  Department  of  Defense  main- 
tained also  that  certification  by  the  Military 
Assistance  Group  chief  would  serve  no  signif- 
icant useful  purpose. 

"We  believe  tiiat  such  a  certification  re- 
quirement would  encourage  a  current  reap- 
praisal of  the  need  for  the  equipment  and 
the  country's  capability  to  maintain  and  uti- 
lize It  before  It  Is  delivered  and  would  help 
to  prevent  future  deliveries  of  military  as- 
sistance program  materiel  in  excess  of  the 
country's  capability  to  effectively  absorb, 
maintain,  and  utilize  the  items  delivered. 
Military  assistance  program  materiel  has  con- 
tinued to  be  delivered  for  a  ntunber  of  years 
to  countries  which  cannot  effectively  absorb, 
maintain!  or  utilize  the  equipment  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  even 
though  during  that  time  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Groups  have  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  this  from  oc- 
curring. We  therefore  believe  that  aflarma- 
tlve  action  by  the  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group  chief  before  delivery  should  be 
required. 

"In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  respect  to  this  matter,  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the  enactment 
of  legislation  requiring  additional  safeguards 
before  delivery  of  military  assistance  program 
materiel.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  in 
drafting  such  legislation  if  desired." 

Certainly  the  incltislon  of  legislation  along 
this  line  must  be  considered  at  the  next 
di-afting  of  foreign  aid  legislation. 

On  June  17,  1964,  a  report  was  received  on 
"Ineffective  Administration  of  U.S.  Assistance 
to  Children's  Hospital  in  Poland."  It  said  in 
summary : 

"Our  examination  into  U.S.  assistance  to  a 
children's  hospital  in  Poland,  for  which 
about  $2.2  million  in  dollars  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  $8.3  million  In  United  States-owned 
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Polish  currency  has  been 
closed  an  almost  complete 
ernment    surveillance    of    , 
Consequently.  U.S.   officials 
of  certain  unfavorable  fina. 
tional  factors  attending  this 

"We  found  that  cost  esiir_„. 
to  the  Agency  for  Intornation  il 
did  not  include  supporting 
the  Agency  had  not  made       , 
and  evaluation  of  the  estimate 
also    that    (1>    the   Agency 
.  funds  to  the  private  sponsor 
'    than  were  provided  for  in  th 
agreement;    (2)    the    sponsor 
costs  in  excess  of  the  maximu^n 
vided  for  in  the  original  gran 
in  excess  of  the  erroneous 
by   the  Agency;    and    (3)    th 
tiuued  to  Incur  costs  even 
able  funds  were  exhausted, 
ther  that  the  hospital  may  no 
staffed  for  effective  operation 
its  completion.     We  believe 
administration  was  caused  in 
failure  to  define  Agency 

"The  Agency  made  a  ( 

gust  1961  to  finance  the  local 
of  constructing  the  hospital  o 
that  the  sponsor  would  attemit 
private   contributions  in  the 
the  dollar  funds  required  for 
rial  and  equipment  not  avail 
The  Agency  made  this  ( 
face  of  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  sponsor  would  not 
the  dollar  funds  and  that  U 

dollar  financing  would  

sary  to  complete  the  hospital 
could  determine,   the   Agency 
sent  this  matter  for  the  consi( 
Congress  prior  to  making  the 
"At  the  time  of  our  revie^^ 
was    well    underway    with 
made  available  by  the  Agency 
sor  had  raised  only  a  fractior 
requirement  and  reported  th 
existed     for     raising     the     d 
quently.  in  order  to  complete 
the  Agency  requested  $2.2  : 
for  the  hospital  in  its  fiscal  ^ . 
presentation  to  the  Congress, 
was  made,  notwithstanding  tL 
ing  prohibition  against  giving 
Communist  countries.     The  fi 
propriated  In  the  Foreign  Ale 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
January  6.  1964. 

"In  requesting  funds  for  the 
budget  presentations  to  the 
cal  years  1963  and  1964.  the 
disclose  the  unusual  circums 
lems  which  have  attended 
described  in  our  report,  and 
complete  and  inaccurate 
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ing  some  of  the  financial  and  operational  as- 
pects of  the  project.  Also,  because  the  dol- 
lars were  not  available  when  needed,  com- 
pletion of  the  hospital  will  undoubtedly  be 
delayed  considerably  beyond  its  scheduled 
date. 

"The  comments  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  concurred  in  by  the 
Department  of  State,  reflected  general  dis- 
agreement with  our  findings  and  conclu- 
sions. After  an  analysis  of  these  comments 
and  further  review  of  files  and  records,  how- 
ever, we  concluded  that  the  Agency  had 
presented  no  Information  which  would  cause 
a  significant  change  in  our  basic  report  with 
respect  to  our  presentation  of  the  facts  or 
the  conclusions  drawn. 

"We  believe  thatu  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
rective actions  cited  in  the  report,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  take  steps  to  assure  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  worked  out  for  ade- 
quate staffing  of  the  hospital.  Also,  we  are 
again  recommending  that  future  annual 
foreign  aid  budget  presentations  to  the  Con- 
gress describe  projects  and  other  significant 
activities  in  such  clarity  and  specifics  as  will 
facilitate  a  full  and  correct  understanding  by 
the  Congress  of  their  scope,  status,  and  ad- 
ministration." 

On  June  29.  Congress  received  a  report  on 
"Deficiencies  in  Administration  of  the  Earth- 
quake Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation 
Program  for  Chile."     It  said  in  summary: 

"On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  projects  fi- 
nanced under  the  reconstruction  and  reha- 
bilitation program  in  Chile  following  the 
earthquakes  in  May  1960.  we  believe  that 
serious  problems  were  encountered  because 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
did  not  adhere  to  accepted  standards  of  pro- 
graming and  project  planning  for  the  large 
number  of  projects  Included  In  such  a  vast 
program. 

"For  the  most  part,  no  meaningful  review 
was  made  of  the  Government  of  Chile's  plans, 
specifications,  and  cost  estimates  for  the 
projeots  undertaken.  The  Agency  did  not 
adjust  the  size  and  makeup  of  Its  mission 
staff  to  meet  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
assistance  to  Chile  under  the  earthquake 
program.  Also,  appropriate  consideration 
was  not  given  to  the  abilities  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  Chile  to  carry 
out  their  part  of  the  progi^am.  As  a  result, 
serious  cost  overruns  and  delays  occurred 
In  many  projects  and  a  number  of  projeeus 
had  not  been  completed,  or  in  some  cases 
had  not  been  started,  some  3  years  after  the 
earthquakes  and  substantially  after  their 
estimated  cornpletlon  dates. 

"For  a  substantial  part  of  calendar  year 
1962.  the  maximum  rate  of  exchange  was  not 
obtained  for  dollars  disbursed  under  the 
earthquake     reconstruction     program.     The 


resulting  loss  to  the  earthquake  program  was 
estimated  to  be  In  excess  of  26  million 
Chilean  escudos.  the  equivalent  of  $13.8  mil- 
lion on  a  most  conservative  basis.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  It  can  be  said  that  earthquake 
reconstruction  funds  were  used  for  a  perioei 
of  time  to  subsidize  and  help  maintain  the 
Chilean  escudo  at  a  rate  that  was  known  lo 
be  overvalued  In  relation  to  the  dollar. 

"Despite  tl^  djfebyrsement  of  large  sums 
in  calendar  years  1961  and  1962  under  this 
program,  Chile  imports  from  the  United 
States 'declined  in  those  years,  both  in  dollar 
•value  and  In  relation  to  total  Imports.  Also,^ 
we  noted  that  several  earthquake  reconstruc- 
tion projects  were' adversely  affected  because 
of  Chile's  shortage  of  foreign  exchange 
despite  the  fact  that  $120  million  was  being 
supplied  under  the  earthquake  program,  and 
the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  required  for 
earthquake  projects  was  relatively  minor 
We  are  recommending  that,  in  future  agree- 
ments providing  dollar  financing  for  projects 
or  programs  consisting  principally  of  local 
currency  costs,  adequate  provision  be  made 
requiring  the  utilization  of  the  dollars  so 
provided  for  any  direct  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  the  specific  projects  or  programs 
being  financed. 

"To  the  extent  deemed  appropriate,  the 
comments  of  the  Agency  on  our  findings  have 
been  Included  In  this  report,  "the  Agency's 
comments  on  the  exchange  rate  matter,  to- 
gether with  our  evaluation  of  such  com- 
ments, are  contained  In  a  supplementary 
report  which  has  been  classified  as  'confiden- 
Ual'." 

In  May,  two  more  reports  were  iieceived. 
They  concerned  waste  in  the  mllltaty  aid 
programs  to  Indonesia  and  Ethiopia,  and 
both  were  marked  "classified." 

This  year's  reports  on  foreign  aid  are  only 
tjrpical  of  those  Congress  receives  every  year. 
The  answer  alwaj-s  comes  back :  "Some  waste 
must  be  expected  in  a  program  of  this  size." 
But  I  do  not  know  of  any  Federal  program 
of  any  size  where  so  much  known  waste  of 
money  continues  with  so  little  action  beiijg 
taken  to  stop  It.  So  long  as  these  critical 
reports  on  foreign  aid  come  In  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  I  shall  continue  seek- 
Ing^o  reduce  and  tighten  the  program. 

^H  CONCLUSIOl* 

On  the  basis  -of  the  foregoing  discussion  ^ 
and  other  information  which  cannot  be  made 
public.  I  am  recommending  cuts  totaling 
$466,700,000  less  than  the  fljgures  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
This  would  bring  the  overall  foreign  aid 
authorization  to  the  $3  billion  level  of  new 
money  which  was  appropriated  last  year. 
The  following  table  gives  the  statistical  de- 
tails of  my  proposal : 


Appropriation.  Administration 
fiscal  year  1964  appropri;rtiori 
request.  1965 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  virtually  every 
category  but  military  assistance  my  recom- 
mended figures  exceed  the  amovmts  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1964.  The  fact  of  this 
excess  should  counter  the  tortuous  argu- 
ment for  Increases  based  on  carryovers,  de- 
obligatlons,  and  so  forth — an  argument 
which  plagues  and  distorts  our  debates  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  aid  each  and  every 
year. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  convinced  that  any 
authorization  for  a  foreign  aid  program  of 
mor«  than  $3  billion  Is  not  in  the  national 
interest,  and  is  actually  Inimical  to  the  in- 
dividual American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
to  discuss  the  report.  It  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  set  out  some  of  my  major  objec- 
tions to  the  foreign  aid  program  in  1964. 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  filing  the  report  for  the 
majority,  admitted  my  case  and  pointed 
out  that  the  objections  should  be  faced 
up  to  by  the  administration;  that  if 
something  was  not  done  to  correct  them, 
the  administration  would  be  in  trouble 
in  connection  with  future  foreign  aid 
bills.  Tlie  administration  did  nothing 
about  correcting  the  deficiency  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  admitted  should  be  correct- 
ed, and  so  we  have  him  back  again  this 
year,  speaking  for  the  majority,  again 
saying  to  the  administration,  in  effect, 
"You'  ought  to  do  something  about  it. 
If  yousdo  not  do  something  about  it,  you 
will  be  in  trouble  in  the  future."  That 
Is  passing  the  buck  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  has  the  responsibility  of  doing 
its  ouji  investigating  of  foreign  aid  in  be- 
half cl  the  Senate.  Its  conference  report 
should  be  repufliated.  The  committee 
should  be  told  to  go  back  to  conference, 
try  to  get  an  extension  of  foreign  aid  by 
way  of  a  continuing  resolution,  set  up  its 
own  investigating  body,  and  proceed  to 
get  this  job  of  investigating  foreign  aid 
done  before  the  administration  comes  in 
with  another  bill. 

I  close  by  saying  that  once  again  I 
find  myself  in  the  very  unhappy  position 
of  standing  with  a  small  minority  in  the 
Senate,  pleading  for  the  Senate  to  as- 
sume what  I  think  is  its  clear  responsi- 
bility of  checking  the  administration  in 
connection  with  Ihe  wasteful  and  in- 
efiBcient  foreign  aid  program  with  which 
it  continues  to  shackle  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  would  much  rather  find  my- 
self with  the  majority.  Some  day  I  hope 
to  be  with  the  majority  on  this  issug. 
But  I  shall  never  be  with  the  majority 
until  the  majority  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds to4>erform  the  responsibility  which 
is  clearly  its  job,  and  that  is  to  stop  trans- 
ferring to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Goverament  the  responsibility  of  clean- 
ing up  foreign  aid  by  conducting  our  own 
Senate  investigation  if  we  cannot  per- 
suade the  House  to  join  us  in  a  joint 
investigation,  and  bringing  in  next  year  a 
revised  and  reformed  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  all  of  us  can  support  with 
enthusiasm.  That  is  my  hope,  and  to 
that  end  I  intend,  so  long  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  raise  my  voice  in  opposition  to 
the  present  format  of  foreign  aid. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  a  statement  which  will  take  approxi- 
mately 10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.    Fifteen  minuies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  re- 
fer briefly  to  the  conference  report.  I 
have  looked  it  over,  and  do  not  find  the 
language  which  we  adopted  in  this 
Chamber  by  a  vote  of  73  to  13.  As  I 
remember,  this  language  reads  some- 
thing like  this:  "That  so  long  as  Egypt 
and  Indonesia  continued  their  aggression 
against  other  countries,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  no  money 
under  the  program  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  them."  , 

I  do  not  find  that  language  in  the 
conference  report.  - 

In  more  than  10  years  in  Congress,  I 
have  voted  for  every  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  this  one,  since  this 
language  has  been  taken  out.  I  have 
seen  what  has  happened  over  the  years. 
I  remember  when  we  offered  restrictive 
amendments  about  Communist  aggres- 
sion, and  the  argument  was  made  in 
reply,  "We  will  leave  that  up  to  the 
President." 

We  have  now  evidently  reached  the 
point  where  even  the  President  will  not 
be  able  to  decide.  Unless  the  language 
which  was  stricken  is  put  back  in  the 
conference  report,  I  shall  not  vote  for  it, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  would  like  to  continue  my  remarks 
on  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  further 
recognized. 

A    REPLY    TO    SENATOR    FULBRIGMT    ON    THE 
DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

"  ^Ir.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  point  out 
that  a  recent  publication  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  entitled 
"Background  Information  Relating  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,"  had  been 
heavily  slanted  against  the  administra- 
tion through  a  one-sided  selection  of 
press  quotations  and  documentation. 

Among  other  things,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  chronology  had  quoted  exclusively 
from  press  sources  that  were  critical  of 
administration  policy  and  had  com- 
pletely ignored  the  hundreds  of  news- 
paper articles  by  veteran  correspondents 
and  by  columnists  of  national  reputation 
which  in  general'vindicated  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  intervene  in  the 
Dominican  Republic ;  that  it  had  ignored 
the  statement  supporting  the  adminis- 
tration's action  Issued  by  the  APL-CIO 
and  by  Conatrol,  the  major  Dominican 
Labor  Federation,  as  well  as  by  the  inter- 


American  Regional  Organization  of 
Workers;  and  that  it  had  completely 
ignored  the  report  of  the  OAS  Special 
Committee  on  the  Dominican  Crisis  and 
the  minutes  of  the  OAS  meeting  at  which 
the  committee  had  submitted  its  report. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  my  statement  will  agree 
that  my  remarks  were  carefully  docu- 
mented and  that  they  in  no  sense  consti- 
tuted an  ad  hominem  attack. 

I  did  not  at  any  point  refer  to  any 
Senator  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  did  I 
attempt  to  assign  any  blame  for  the  un- 
fortunate one-sidedness  of  the  presenta- 
tion. 

I  did  ask  that  the  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  instructed,  in 
preparing  such  future  studies  "to  bring 
together  all  pertinent  documents  and 
not  merely  selected  documents,  and  to 
select  their  press  quotations  in  a  maimer 
that  presents  both  viewpoints,  or  all 
viewpoints,  rather  than  just  one  view- 
point." 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  c&n  corf- 
strue  this  very  modest  recommendation 
as  a  blanket  condemnation  or  blanket 
criticism  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee staff.  I  believe  that  this  staff  is 
competent  and  dedicated  and  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  its  members.  But  this 
in  no  way  mitigates  the  fact  that  a 
serious  mistake  was  made. 

I  avoided  all  personal  references  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  did  not  in  any 
way  consider  this  a  personal  issue. 

A  document  had  gone  out  to  Members 
of  Consvess  and  to  newspapermen  and 
reference  libraries  across  the  country 
which  was  bound  to  become  part  of  the 
historical  record  of  our  time. 

This  document  was  demonstrably  and 
grievously  one-sided. 

I  considered  it  my  duty  as  a  Senator 
to  attempt  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
historical  record  by  presenting  to  Con- 
gress a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  most 
important  press  items  that  had  been  ig- 
nored by  the  report  and  of  some  of  the 
critical  documents  that  had  been 
omitted. 

I,  therefore,  regret  that  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
saw  fit  to  respond  to  my  presentation  . 
yesterday  afternoon  by  completely  ig- 
noring the  substance  of  my  speech  and  by 
launching  into  a  personal  criticism  of 
me  in  an  effort  to  undercut  my 
credibility. 

I  intend  to  reply  to  the  charges  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  in  the  course  of 
my  further  remarks.  But  let  me  say  at 
this  juncture  that,  even  if  every  one  of 
them  were  true  and  valid,  which  they 
are  not,  they  would  still  constitute  no 
reply  to  the  p>oints  I  made  in  my  state- 
ment of  yesterday  morning. 

The  Senator  did  not  challenge  my 
statement  that  the  report  had  quoted 
exclusively  from  newspaper  sources  that 
were  bitterly  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion's actions — the  New  York  Times,  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  several  European  publica- 
tions which  I  named, 

I  read  this  over  this  morning  and,  to 
be  exact,  of  102  quotations  from  the 
press  covering  the  period  from  April  24, 
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1965,  until  the  end  of 
90    quotations    came   f ror  i 
Tribune,  and  Post,  while 
cuDed    from    papers    like 
Times,  and  LeMonde  of 

The  Senator  from  Arki 
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The  report   quoted   the 
server  for  May  2. 1965  as 
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The  charge  that  the  Lalin 
Governments  weie  virtually 
opposed  to  our  intcrventio  i 
minican  Republic,  is  made 
by  the  fact  that  the  five-m 
mittee,  which  investigated 
agreed  imanimously  that  1 
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where  we  intervened  and 
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whom  they  discussed  the 
On  this  point  I  would 
ators  to  read  the  minutes 
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the  Record  and  from  which 
tensively  in  my  remarks  of 
Incidentally,  I  think  it  w 
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to  attend  a  single  meeting,  it  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  validity  or  invalidity  of 
my  criticism  of  what  the  study  says. 

However,  since  the  Senator  raised  this 
matter,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  it. 

I  am  a  member  of  three  major  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate — the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Space  Committee.  In 
addition,  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, the  vice  chairman  and  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security,  and  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  and  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Subcommittee. 

I  believe  that  the  record  will  show  that 
I  have  presided  over  as  many  committee 
hearings,  or  almost  as  many  committee 
hearings,  as  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  ti-y  hard  to  be  diligent  about 
my  committee  duties,  but  there  are  so 
many  committee  meetings  that  it  is 
humanly  impossible  to  attend  all  of 
them. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Senators  feel  the 
same  way  about  it  as  I  do.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Committee  on  Reorgani- 
zation, under  the  chainnanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Monroney],  might  do  well  to  look 
into  this  situation  with  a  view  to  seeing 
whether  some  better  system  cannot  be 
devised. 

As  for  the  charge  that  I  have  not 
troubled  to  examine  the  transcript  of  the 
committee's  hearings  on  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  believe  that  this,  too,  is 
irrelevant  and  evasive. 

The  charge,  however,  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  an  aspect  of  the 
committees  functions  which  has  trou- 
bled me  and  other  members. 

Under  the  committee's  regulations,  a 
he  situation  Senator  who  wishes  to  read  the  record 
w  anrf  nrHor-^  °^  ^^V  cxccutive  scssion  at  which  any  top 
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secret  matter  has  been  discussed  cannot 
have  this  record  sent  to  his  oflSce,  but 
must  instead  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Room  during  office  homs.  sit 
himself  down  at  a  table,  cut  off  from  all 
contact  with  his  own  office,  and  there  go 
through  a  record  that  may  require  as 
much  as  several  hours  reading. 

Like  most  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  obliged  to  do  my  serious  reading  after 
the  day's  scssion  adjourns.  To  deny 
members  of  any  committee  access  to  doc- 
uments is  a  serious  matter.  And  it  is 
my  contention  that  the  present  rules  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Ccwnmittee  have 
the  effect  of  denying  us  access,  or 
seriously  limiting  our  access  to  those 
documents  which  the  committee  con- 
siders confidential. 

Actually,  I  belive  that  the  business  of 
classification  is  greatly  overdone.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  information  at,  our  executive 
sessions  has  already  appeared  in  the 
press  and  what  has  not  appeared  in  the 
press  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  gen- 
erally turns  up  In  print  a  few  days  or  a 
week  later. 

As  my  final  point,  I  want  to  comment 
on  the  Senator's  statement  that  the  ma- 


terial in  the  study  on  the  Dominican 
Republic  crisis  was  collected  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  and  by  the 
State  Department  as  well  as  by  the  com- 
mittee staff. 

I,  too,  use  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  compiling  information  that  I 
may  need  for  statements.  But  since  I 
must  assume  final  responsibility  for  any 
statement  or  document  that  originates 
in  my  own  office.  I  ti-y  to  have  my  own 
staff  do  an  independent  job  of  research 
so  that  they  can  check  their  findings 
against  those  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

If  the  criticisms  I  have  made  of  the 
Dominican  study  are  valid,  then  it  is 
completely  irrelevant  whether  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Sei-vice  or  any  other 
Government  agency  was  involved  in 
gathering  the  material  for  it. 

The  only  fact  that  matters  is  that, 
somehow,  a  report  was  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  turned  out  to  be  prejudiced 
and  one  sided  in  content. 

For  this  the  committee  cannot  escape 
responsibility. 

All  I  ask  is  that  the  study  be  read.  I 
shall  leave  the  decision  as  to  who  is  ri.sht 
up  to  any  fairminded  man  who  takes 
the  time  to  read  that  study. 

I  did  not  charge  anything  willful  or 
sinister.  I  think  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made  here,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  his- 
torical mistake  when  this  study  goes  out 
across  the  country,  into  the  libraries  and 
reference  files. 

I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make  a 
record  on  it.  and  point  out  that  this 
study  was  slanted  and  one  sided,  and 
that  it  left  out  all  columnists  and  jour- 
nalists and  commentators  who  wrote  in 
a;^  entirely  different  vein. 

If  a  report  of  this  kind  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Senate,  we  ought  to  get  all  views 
and  not  merely  one  side. 

Out  of  102  press  comments,  we  get  90 
from  the  newspapers  that  have  been 
notoriously  against  the  administration 
policy.  The  other  12  are  from  European 
newspapers  which  were  also  opposed  to 
our  policy. 

We  do  not  get  any  quotations  fiom 
American  newspapers  which  have  re- 
ported in  a  manner  which  supported  the 
administration. 

I  ask  any  Senator  how  we  can  consider 
that  that  is  a  fair  study  of  accurate  re- 
porting or  editorializing  on  the  Domini- 
can Republic  situation. 

That  is  why  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment today. 

I  shall  not.  withdraw  my  statement. 

I  stand  by  it. 

I  am  glad  that  I  made  it. 

I  shall  make  a  statement  on  every 
occasion  when  I  believe  that  the  public 
interest  requires  me  to  do  so,  and  when 
my  conscience  requires  me  to  do  so. 

AU  I  ask  is  that  I  receive  fair  treat- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  make 
a  personal  attack  on  me  because  I  dare 
to  say  what  I  think  is  right  about  a  com- 
mittee study. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
vote  must  now  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  reply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  discretion  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  may  have  whatever  time  he 
needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
previous  order  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
vote  would  be  taken  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  be  extended  for  5  minutes  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  reply, 
and  that  then  a  vote  be  taken. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  it  is  agree- 
able to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  listening  for  a  considerable 
time,  or  at  least,  some  have,  to  talk  about 
this  report. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  My  statement  was 
not  a  personal  attack.  It  was  an  obser- 
vation on  the  validity  of  his  charges 
against  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

It  is  most  unusual  that  Senators  who 
seldom  attend  the  committee  meetings 
are  so  free  with  their  criticism  of  the 
committee. 

The  Senator  talks  about  the  report  of 
the  committee.  It  was  not  a  report. 
What  he  referred  to  is  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Background  Information  Re- 
lating to  the  Dominican  Republic."  It 
is  not  a  report  but  is  an  informational 
document.  It  expresses  no  opinions  and 
reaches  no  conclusions. 

Among  other  statements  it  contains 
several  made  by  President  Johnson. 
Such  statements  are  normally  taken 
from  various  newspapers. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
■  which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  did 
not  attend.  At  this  meeting  we  dis- 
cussed whether  or  not  we  should  cull  re- 
ports from  various  newspapers.  We  also 
asked  the  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  whether  he  thought  any  of  the 
reporters  were  impartial  and  objective 
in  their  reporting.  He  said  that  there 
were  those  which  he  considered,  at  least, 
very  much  inclined  to  bias  toward  one 
side  or  the  other  side. 

I  believe  that  he  mentioned  two  or 
three  that  he  would  possibly  consider  as 
being  impartial. 

Later  the  committee  considered 
whether  or  not  we  should  call  these  re- 
porters as  witnesses.  We  concluded  that 
we  should  not  call  any,  because  if  we 
started  to  call  any  of  them,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  It.  It  would  have  put  this 
committee  in  this  position  of  having  to 
pick  and  choose  which  were  to  testify. 
So  we  did  not  call  any  of  the  reporters. 
As  I  said  before,  all  the  witnesses  whom 
we  called  with  one  exception,  were  ad- 


ministration witnesses.  The  exception 
was  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  former  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  who  is  quite  friendly  to 
the  administration.  His  testimony  cer- 
tainly was  not  inimical  to  the  position 
of  the  administration.  There  are  760 
pages  of  testimony  in  all. 

There  was  nothing  personal  meant  by 
my  statement.  It  was  only  a  rejoinder 
to  the  Senator's  statement.  I  did  not 
initiate  the  matter.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut never  attending  a  meeting.  I  know 
that  he  has  many  other  meetings  and 
I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  the  benefit 
of  his  attendance  at  more  of  our  meet- 
ings. 

The  fact  is  that  he  does  not  attend  our 
meetings  often,  because  he  is  bm-dened 
with  other  committee  meetings,  as  are 
other  Senators. 

My  statement  does  not  pertain  only 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  About 
half  the  Senators  are  unable  to  attend 
the  meetings  as  a  rule.  I  doubt  if  half 
of  them  attend  50  percent  of  the  meet- 
ings. They  have  too  many  other  meet- 
ings that  they  must  attend.  I  have  been 
unable  to  understand  why  Senators  ask 
me  and  the  leadership  to  get  appointed 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  then  they  seldom  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. It  is  well  known  that  we  have 
trouble  obtaining  a  physical  quorum  at 
the  committee  meetings. 

The  committee  work  does  not  deal  with 
the  immediate  affairs  of  constituents.  I 
support,  but  for  reasons  unknown  to  me, 
some  Senators  must  view  this  committee 
assigiunent  as  carrying  a  certain  amount 
of  prestige  with  it.  Otherwise,  I  do  not 
know  why  they  would  want  to  be  on  the 
committee.  Many  do  not  attend  the 
meetings  regularly.  That  is.  of  course, 
no  reflection  on  any  Senator.  The  de- 
mands on  a  Senator's  time  today  are  a 
fact  of  life  which  we  all  recognize. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut had  been  present  at  the  commit- 
tee meetings  he  would  have  been  in  a 
better  position  to  determine  whether  the 
committee  approached  this  whole  subject 
from  a  biased  or  antiadministration 
viewpoint. 

The  dcciunent  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed is  a  compilation  of  background 
information  collected,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  committee 
staff. 

The  Senator  says  that  the  committee 
staff  is  all  right  on  the  one  hand,  that  it 
is  a  good  staff;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  says  that  the  staff  exercised  no  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  the  materials. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  who  read  the  study  would 
agree  with  that  statement. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  an  OAS 
report.  There  have  been  several  reports 
by  OAS  groups.  I  do  not  know  which 
one  the  Senator  had  in  mind.  I  do  know 
of  the  report  issued  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  OAS  which  was  printed  by 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
The  introduction  to  the  publication  con- 
taining this  report  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee's report  supported  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  had  to  intervene 


to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism  in 
Latin  America. 

I  read  that  OAS  report,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee publication.  The  report  cited 
said  no  such  thing.  It  made  no  refer- 
ence to  communism  or  subversion.  The 
OAS  Committee  did  not  comment  on  the 
matter  at  all  or  say  that  they  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  any  view  as  to  Commu- 
nist domination  of  the  revolution. 

The  report  did  state  that  law  and  order 
had  broken  down.  We  all  knew  that. 
There  has  been  no  dispute  concerning 
that.  But  the  OAS  Committee  did  not 
comment  on  the  justification  for  our 
intervention  as  the  introduction  states. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
there  have  been  some  questions  as  to  the 
extent  which  the  Communists  dominated 
the  revolution  in  the  early  days — April 
24,  25,  and  26.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  members,  but  there 
has  been  no  report  issued  on  the  ques- 
tion. I  doubt  that  there  will  be  any  re- 
port, because  of  the  difference  of  opinion. 

This  is  a  difficult  committee  to  manage. 
The  legislation  it  handles  is  often  very 
unpopular.  For  example,  there  is  a  con- 
vention on  the  Executive  Calendar,  which 
the  leadership  feels  must  be  laid  aside. 
We  must  handle  the  foreign  aid  bill — 
usually  the  most  criticized  bill  of  all 
measures  coming  before  the  Senate  each 
year. 

It  has  held  this  Congress  back  from 
adjourning  year  after  year.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  many  years  that  it  has 
reached  the  point  it  has  today  so  early 
in -the  session. 

Serving  on  the  committee  is  not  the 
kind  of  work  one  takes  great  pleasure  in. 
and  I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  committee 
being  judged  by  critics  who  do  not  at- 
tend meetings,  except  on  rare  occasions. 
I  have  to  attend  as  chairman.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  have  to;  I  could  resign.  I  have 
thought  of  resigning.  It  may  be  a  good 
idea.  I  shall  give  fiu-ther  thought  to  it. 
But  I  do  not  feel  very  good  about  the 
criticism  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
by  Senators  who  rarely  attend  meetings. 
If  the  Senator  does  not  like  my  saying 
that,  that  is  his  privilege.  The  fact  is 
that  those  who  do  not  attend  its  meet- 
ings should  not  criticize  the  committee's 
impartiality. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  a 
moment.    Under  the  order 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  attended  substantially  all  the 
meetings  that  were  held  with  regard  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  proof  before  that  committee 
was  clear  that  within  3  days  after  the 
violence  broke  out,  groups  connected 
with  Peiping,  Moscow,  and  Castro  took 
over. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  people 
of   the    United   States   were    definitely 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFI. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make,  as  part  of  the  i  ecord  of  our 
consideration  of  the  conferer  ce  report  on 
foreign  aid,  some  observatior  s  relating  to 
sections  214(bi  and  214fc),  rvhich  arply 
to  schools  and  hospitals  abrjjad 
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no  increased  authorization  that  might 
allow  the  AID  agency  a  little  more  lati- 
tude in  considering  new  projects.  I  do 
hope  the  Agency  will  give  full  and  fair 
consideration  to  the  two  worthy  prospec- 
tive applicants  which  I  have  noted. 

In  particiflar,  I  am  informed  by  AID 
that  they  should  be  able  to  provide 
$175,000  desired  for  a  feasibility  study  of 

an  expansion  of  the  Krakow  hospital 

either  from  the  $7  million  authorized  by 
section  214ic)  or  from  some  other  source. 
In  view  of  this  assurance,  1  do  hope  that 
the  Agency  now  will  make  an  adminis- 
trative determination  to  proceed  with 
this  feasibility  study. 

Mr.  KUCHEi.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  aid  program  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  of  great  concern  to  many 
Americans.  As  a  U.S.  Senator  I  share 
their  concern.  I  am  convinced  that  some 
kind  of  foreign  aid  program  is  in  the 
national  interest,  but  I  feel  disturbed 
with  some  of  the  program  as  conducted 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
us  amended.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that 
Congress  has  a  clear  duty  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy,  including  foreign  aid.  I  support 
the  proposals  made  by  Congress  this 
year  because  I  beHeved  very  strongly 
that  there  is  reflected  in  the  current  leg- 
islation a  remedy  for  some  of  the  more 
frustrating  aspects  of  previous  legisla- 
tion. 

The  administration  sought  $3,457,670,- 

000  for  fiscal  year  1965-66.  The  actual 
amount  now  agreed  to  by  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  would  authorize  $2,- 
094,195,000,  but  a  limitation  of  $3,360 
million  was  placed  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966  which 
means  the  administration  has  received 
$97,670,000  less  than  it  requested  in 
March.  Foreign  aid  still  has  to  survive 
the  actual  appropriations  process. 

When  the  authorizing  legislation  was 
before  the  Senate,  I  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Foreign  Air  Planning 
Committee.  This  Committee  was  to  have 
reported  to  the  President  its  findings 
and  recommendations  no  later  than  July 
1,  1966,  for  a  fresh  new  and  more  effec- 
tive approach  to  foreign  aid.  The  make- 
up of  this  Committee  was  to  reflect  the 
responsibility  the  Congress  feels  for  in- 
volvement in  foreign  policy,  hence,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Committee  membership 
were  to  be  from  the  Congress.  I  regret 
that  the  conferees  did  not  see  fit  to 
approve  this  provision. 

Frustration  over  some  well-publicized 
failures  should  not  cause  us  to  overlook 
the  many  successes  of  the  program  such 
r.3  the  M  rshall  plan  which  kept  Western 
Europe  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Com- 
munists. Our  aid  to  India  and  Latin 
American  nations  have  enabled  people 
to  develop  their  resources,  to  progress, 
and  to  witiistand  communism  whether 
it  be  of  the  Soviet,  Chinese,  or  Castro 
type. 

None  should  forget  that  approximately 
one-third  of  our  foreign  aid  is  of  a  mili- 
tary nature.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  s^d: 

1  consider  this  program  (foreign  aid)  an 
Integral     part     of     our    national     military 


strategy  and  feel  a  personal  responsibility  to 
Bupport  tills  program  as  an  essential  com- 
plement to  our  own  national  mllitarv 
progrrams.  ' 

I  associate  myself  fully  with  General 
Wheeler's  vifew. 

This  year  Congress  urged  the  United 
States  to  encourage  other  free  world  na- 
tions to  increase  their  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  that  the  Uruted  States  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  improve  coordination 
among  programs  of  assistance  carried  out 
on  a  bilateral  basis  by  free  world  nations. 
I  am  in  total  agreement  with  that  poi  - 
tion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  assi.st- 
ance  to  any  country  should  be  ended  if 
appropriate  measures  are  not  taken  by 
that  country  to  prevent  mob  action 
against  U.S.  property  in  that  country 
and  that  aid  should  not  be  resumed  un- 
less the  foreign  government  concerned 
has  taken.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, appropriate  measures  to  prevent  a 
recurrence. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  I  have  oppcsed 
all  administration  attempts  to  amend  the 
Battle  Act  to  permit  economic  assistance 
to  Communist  satellites.  I  helped  draft 
the  section  imposing  economic  sanctions 
on  Cuba  and  providing  American  assist- 
ance only  to  "free,  friendly  nations."  I 
have  coauthored  legislation  designed  to 
withhold  aid  from  any  aggressor  nation. 
An  amendment  I  successfully  offered  to  a 
previous  year's  foreign  aid  bill  provides 
that  American  nationals  will  be  given 
preference  to  those  from  a  third  country 
in  securing  jobs  on  AID  projects  over- 
seas. In  addition.  I  have  worked  in  the 
Senate  to  prevent  various  nations  from 
harassing  American  fishing  vessels  who 
ply  their  trade  on  the  high  seas. 

Thus,  it  was  that  I  studied  most  care- 
fully and  cast  my  vote  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  14.  I  respect  very  much 
the  nonpartisan  tradli,ion  of  foreign  aid 
discussion.  The  spirit  which  character- 
izes such  discussion  imparts  added 
strength  to  this  vital  program.  Largely 
because  of  it.  the  world  has  made  great 
strides  against  the  forces  of  political  and 
economic  tyranny.  This  spirit  prevails 
as  Congress  endeavors  to  root  out  the  in- 
efficiencies and  failures  which  have  oc- 
curred in  our  AID  program  in  the  past. 
This  year,  conscious  of  the  acute  crisis 
over  the  U.S.  gold  reserves,  the  tax  bur- 
den upon  citizens  caused  in  great  part  by 
the  darkening  clouds  which  hang  over 
the  world,  the  Senate  took.  I  feel,  siijnifi- 
cant  steps  to  improve  our  foreign  aid 
program.  I  supported  these  measures, 
as  did  most  of  my  fellow  Republicans. 

Thanks  to  the  established  success  of 
the  Marshall  plan  in  Western  Eiu-ope, 
these  nations  can — and  should — gradu- 
ally move  toward  assuming  more  of  the 
aid  burden  from  the  United  States.  This 
must  occur.  We  can  move  forward  in 
this  direction  within  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomic development  aid.  Organizations 
such  as  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
provide  the  structure  through  which  a 
sharing  of  the  aid  burden  may  come 
about. 
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This  year  of  the  total  aid  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, almost  one-third  will  go  toward 
economic  development  assistance.  Of 
tliis  one-third,  I  have  supported  an  in- 
crease in  the  limitation  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  development  loan  funds  which 
might  be  made  available  to  these  interna- 
tional development  organizations.  I 
voted  against  amendments  offered  by 
Senator  Grttening  and  Senator  Lausche 
which  would  have  cut  the  proposed  allo- 
cation by  10  percent  and  by  5  percent  re- 
spectively. Both  amendments  were  de- 
feated. I  am  delighted  the  conferees 
agreed  with  the  position  which  I  and  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  took  on  this  issue. 

I  voted  to  increase  the  allocation  to 
these  organizations  from  the  develop- 
ment assistance  section  of  the  bill  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  the  long  run,  by 
sharing  the  foreign  aid  burden  which  can 
effectively  be  done  through  these  agen- 
cies, American  citizens  will  bear  less  of 
the  tax  burden  for  foreign  aid  in  the 
world.  The  allocations  would  go  to  orga- 
nizations where  our  country  retains  au- 
thority and  influence,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  influence  the  expenditures  of  these 
funds.  Given  the  degree'  of  patriotic  na- 
tionalism of  the  peoples  of  underdevel- 
oped nations,  multilateral  aid  projects 
can  perhaps  go  further  toward  softening 
the  suspicions  of  imperialism  among 
these  people  thus  making  foreign  aid  dol- 
lar more  effective  and  successful.  In  the 
past,  loans  advanced  by  the  agencies  have 
been  repayable  and  have  In  fact  been 
repaid.  Formosa  is  an  example.  The 
standards  of  financial  integrity  of  these 
organizations  are  even  higher  than  Con- 
gress has  stipulated. 

In  particular,  these  funds  would  be  di- 
rected for  African  and  Asian  economic 
development  and  for  creating  political 
stability  and  freedom  in  these  troubled 
areas.  The  agencies'  goals  are  virtually 
our  own.  The  United  States  should  make 
this  move  toward  sharing  the  burden  of 
economic  development  with  other  major 
world  powers.  The  results,  as  this  multi- 
lateralization  grows,  would  be  a  dimin- 
ishing of  the  American  taxpayer's  heavy 
burden. 

I  wholeheartedly  supported  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Senator  Pulbright 
which  would  allocate  of  the  $55  million 
available,  $25  million  to  the  assistance 
of  an  inter-A^erican  military  force,  a 
force  to  be  maintained  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis.  The  amendment  encourages  joint 
military  planning  within  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States — OAS — on  all  se- 
curity problems.  The  effect  would  be, 
ultimately,  to  reduce  the  burden  carried 
by  the  United  States  in  maintaining  the 
unstable  peace  in  Latin  America  while  at 
the  same  time  substitute  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  those  who  challenge  the  demo- 
cratic freedoms  of  this  area.  I  am  glad 
the  conferees  have  agreed  to  this  pro- 
vision. 

We  cannot  underestimate  nor  under- 
mine the  precarious  balance  of  freedoms 
which  struggle  to  survive  in  Latin 
America.  I  voted  against  two  amend- 
ments authored  by  Senator  Morse,  as 
did  the  majority  of  my  colleagues.  I 
think  their  adoption  would  have  damaged 
the    cause    of    freedom    in    our    own 


hemisphere.  One  amendment  would 
have  reduced  military  aid  to  Latin 
America  from  $55  million  to  $40.  Such 
a  reduction  would  have  seriously  crippled 
our  defense  efforts  in  this  hemisphere. 
It  would  have  meant  less  funds  for  20 
Latin  American  cotmtries  where  internal 
security  is  an  acute  and  continuing 
problem.  The  other  Morse  amendment 
would  have  reduced  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  authorization  from  $600  to  $500 
million.  That  was  defeated  78  to  8.  I 
think  there  is  reason  to  be  encouraged 
with  the  response  to  our  foreign  aid 
projects  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  a 
response  which  justifies  its  continuance. 
But,  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  much 
mor^  must  be  done.  Brazil,  for  example, 
is  struggling,  almost  at  the  cost  of  polit- 
ical collapse,  to  achieve  economic  re- 
forms through  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds.  In  addition,  of  the  $600  million 
authoiized  in  this  bill,  only  $75  million, 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  is  in  the 
form  of  grants.  The  rest  would  be  issued 
in  repayable  loans. 

When  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  was  before  the  Senate,  Senators 
Morse  and  Church  proposed  amend- 
ments to  reduce  military  assistance 
spending.  The  Church  amendment 
would  have  reduced  spending  to  last 
year's  level  which  was  the  lowest  level  of 
military  assistance  spending  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  aid  projects.  I  think  it 
significant  to  note  that  one-half  of  U.S. 
military  assistance  goes  to  key  coun- 
tries such  as  South  Vietnam,  Korea, 
Turkey.  Free  China  on  Formosa,  and 
Greece.  To  cut  aid  to  these  coimtries 
now  would,  in  reality,  only  mean  the 
necessity  for  a  much  greater  American 
effort  later.  Witness,  for  example  South 
Vietnam.  The  threat  to  these  key  coun- 
tries is  greater  now  than  ever  before. 
Amendments  were  proposed  which  would 
have  limited  assistance  to  90  percent  of 
the  sum  submitted  in  the  briefing  pres- 
entation for  Pakistan.  India,  Jordan, 
Iran,  and  Ethiopia,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
The  Senate  overwhelmingly  rejected 
these  amendments.  It  was  argued  by 
some  that  in  light  of  the  warlike  situa- 
tion which  existed  between  India  and 
Pakistan  and  between  Greece  and 
Trukey,  since  our  aid  is  used  to  abet  these 
disputes,  it  should  be  reduced.  I  feel, 
however,  that  to  reduce  aid  to  these  na- 
tions which  border  Commnist  coimtries 
Is  not  in  any  way  a  method  of  solving  dis- 
putes which  might  have  arisen  between 
allies.  Such  resolution  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement must  be  sought  through  diplo- 
matic charmels.  India  and  Pakistan 
represent  the  forefront  of  our  defense  in 
Asia.  Greece  and  Turkey  occupy  equally 
key  positions  in  the  NATO  Alliance  In 
the  Mediterranean  area.  Turkey's 
leadership  will  be  decided  in  elections 
this  fall,  and  troubled  relations  have 
made  their  outcome  tenuous.  It  would 
be,  in  my  judgment,  very  poor  timing  to 
announce  a  reduction  in  American  assist- 
ance for  these  countries.  In  addition,  in- 
ternal instability  plagues  Greece.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  wrong.  I  might  add.  to 
establish  the  precedent  of  singling  out  by 
name,  coimtries  who  receive  aid  in  this 
manner. 
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I  am,  however,  anxious  to  assure  that 
the  aid  is  given  where  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  Americans  and  American 
property  are  respected.  To  further  this 
end.  I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  no  assistance  would  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  which  extended 
its  jurisdiction  for  fishing  purposes  be- 
yond that  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  imposed  any  penalty, 
or  sanction  against  any  U.S.  fishing 
vessel  on  account  of  its  fishing  activities 
in  such  an  area.  I  feel  that  such  a 
stipulation  is  long  overdue.  Over  87  un- 
provoked incidents  involving  U.S.  vessels 
off  the  coasts  of  South  America  had  come 
to  my  attention.  Unless  these  incidents 
of  piracy  and  harassment  are  ended, 
foreign  aid  should  not  be  extended  to 
these  unfriendly  nations.  The  Senate, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  approved  my  amend- 
ment by  a  roll  call  vote  of  59  to  24.  The 
Senate-House  conferees  agreed,  I  regret 
to  say.  to  eliminate  the  rigid  prohibition 
of  my  amendment  and  require,  instead, 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  be- 
havior of  recipients  of  our  aid  with  re- 
spect to  these  problems  in  determining 
the  nature  and  amount  of  aid  to  be  pro- 
vided. I  hope  this  warning  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  future  incidents  similar 
to  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  past. 
The  legislation  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  June  14  authorized  expenditures  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  2  years,  rather 
than  on  an  annual  review  basis.  The 
conferees  have  rejected  this;  however, 
they  have  expressed  an  interest  in  con- 
sidering longer  term  authorizations, 
"taking  into  account  the  demands  on  the 
U.S.  budget  and  the  nature  of  the  world 
situation  next  year." 

I  supported  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senators  Kennedy  of  New  York  and 
Clark  to  include  within  the  bill  a  stipu- 
lation that  in  this  reevaluation,  signifi- 
cant emphasis  be  given  to  an  increased 
attempt  at  sharing  with  other  nations 
economic  development  programs.  The 
final  bill  further  asserts  that  aid  be  with- 
held if  American  property  damages  have 
not  been  granted  full  restitution.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  year's  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  took  significant  strides  to- 
ward making  U.S.  aid  more  effective,  in 
our  goal  of  assisting  in  the  creation  of 
stablility  among  thase  free  nations  who 
reject  communism,  and  intend  to  keep 
their  freedom. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  I  intend  to  continue 
to  work  to  eliminate  inefficiencies  in  our 
AID  program  and  for  a  forward-looking 
program.  The  Senate  has  recognized 
the  need  for  change  in  the  content  of 
our  aid  effort.  I  hope  that  in  the  time 
we  have  between  now  and  consideration 
of  next  year's  authorizing  legislation 
that  study  by  the  administration,  by  in- 
terested Americans,  and  by  th£  Congress 
will  occur  in  depth  so  that  a  comprehen- 
sive, effective  program  can  be  devised 
which  will  meet  America's  foreign  policy 
needs  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  HH.  7750. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
that  the  Senator  from  W:  ■ 
McGee]  is  absent  oh  oflScia 

I  further  announce 'that 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClaJik] 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
and   the  Senator  from   Alabama 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily 

I  further  announce  that,  i 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.    Clark],    and    the 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  w 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MiJ,ler] 
essarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from 
Murphy]  is  absent  on  official 

On  this  vote,  the  Senato 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with 
from  California  [Mr.  MuRPHii- 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senato 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


the  roll. 
I  announce 
oming   [Mr. 
business, 
the  Senator 
,  theSen- 
McCarthy], 
[Mr. 
( ibsent. 

present  and 

1  'ennsVlvania 

from 

each  vote 


i 


Si  nator 
ioi  Id 


annoui  ce 


Call  ^01 


nia    [Mr. 

business. 

from  Iowa 

the  Senator 

1 .    If  pres- 

from  Iowa 

^nator  from 

yeas  67, 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Boggs  • 

Brewster 

Burdicic 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 


Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 


Clark 

McCarthy 


(No.  235  Leg] 

YEAS — 67 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

Iriouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Mas-s. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGover; 

McIntjTi 

McNam 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monrone: 

Montoya 

Morton 

NAYS— 27 

Fannin 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

McClellan 

Morse 

Robertson 


ield 
'ern 

na^B 

le  W 
ney* 


Y<  u 


NOT  VOTING~6 


McGee 

Miller 


to. 


So  the  conference  report 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A 
BRANCH  OF  THE 
COLUMBIA  COURT  OF 
SESSIONS 


Fi 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
proceed  to  the  consideration 
No.  607.  Senate  bill  2263. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEI 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative    Clerk. 
2263)  to  establish  a  Traffic  Br 
District  of  Columbia  Court 
Sessions. 
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K  undt 
M  uskie 
N  ilson 
N  ;uberger 
P  istore 
P  arson 
PiU 
P  outy 
P  oxmlre 
R  indolpb 
R  bicoff 
Si  Itonstall 
S:  ott 
Syiathers 
ith 

ington 

ngs 
Williams,  N.J, 
T^r  borough 
ung,  Ohio 


Si  a 
S;  mi 
T  dlr 


S.C. 
Ga. 


R  issell, 
Ri  issell. 
Si  npson 
St  >nnls 
Ti  Imadge 
Tl  lurmond 
T<  wer 

W|iiiam.s,  Del. 
mg.  N.  Dak. 


M  uTjhy 

Sj  ark 


man 

was  agreed 


TRAFFIC 
OF 
GENERAL 


DIS'  mcT 


esident,  I 

the  Senate 

Calendar 


<f 


The  bUl 
itiformatlon 

bUl  (S. 
inch  of  the 
)f  General 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  material  after  line  2.  .ifter 
"11-1203.     Sessions.",    to    strike    out: 

"11-1204.  Clerk  and  other  personnel. 

"11-1205.  Duties  of  the  clerk  regarding 
docket. 

"11-1206.  Jurisdiction:  powers." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"11-1204.   Jurisdiction;    powers." 

Beginning  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to 
strike  out  the  "The  chief  judge  of  the  court 
may  assign  any  other  judge  of  the  court  to 
serve  temporarily  in  the  Traffic  Branch  if  he 
finds  the  work  of  the  Trafnc  Branch  requires 
the  assignment."  and  Insert  "The  chief 
judge  of  the  court  may,  if  he  finds  the  work 
of  the  Traffic  Branch  will  not  be  adversely 
afTected  thereby,  assign  any  of  the  judges  of 
the  Traffic  Branch  to  temporarily  perform 
the  duties  of  any  of  the  other  judges  of  the 
court.  The  chief  judge  of  the  court  shaU 
also  have  the  authority  to  assign  any  of  the 
other  judges  of  the  court  to  serve  temporarily 
In  the  Traffic  Branch  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  Judge,  the  work  of  the  Traffic  Branch 
requires  such  assignment.";  on  page  3,  after 
line  7,  to  strike  out: 

"§  11-1204,  Clerk   and   other  personnel 

"The  judges  of  the  Traffic  Branch,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  may 
appoint  and  remove  a  clerk  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Branch." 
After  line  13,  to  strike  out: 

"5  U-1205,  Duties  of  the  clerk  regarding 
docket 

"The  clerk  serving  in  the  Traffic  Branch 
shall  keep  a  separate  docket  for  the  Branch, 
in  which  he  shall  record  the  steps  taken  at 
stage  of  actions  or  proceedings  instituted  or 
conducted  in  the  Branch," 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to  strike  out 
"11-1206"  and  insert  "11-1204";  on  page  4, 
line  II,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out 
"11-1206"  and  insert  "11-1204";  and  In  line 
13,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out 
"11-1206"  and  insert  "11-1204";  so  aa  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  chap- 
ter 11  of  such  title  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"  'CHAPTEB    1 2 — TRAFFIC    BRANCH    OP    COT^ST    Of 
GENERAI,  SESSIONS 

"  'Sec. 

"  '11-1201,  Establishment  of  branch. 

"'11-1202.  Judges;  assignments. 

"  '11-1203.  Sessions. 

"'11-1204.  Jurisdiction;  powers. 

"'§  11-1201.  Establishment  of  branch 

"  'The  Traffic  Branch  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  Is  here- 
by established  as  a  branch  In  the  criminal 
division  of  the  court. 


"  '$  11-1202.  Judges;  assignments 

"  'The  Traffic  Branch  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  shall 
cojl^st  of  two  judges  of  the  court,  who  shall 
s^^^  In  that  branch  during  theilr  tenure  of 
o^HL  The  chief  judge  of  the  court  may.  if 
heTinds  the  work  of  the  Traffic  Branch  will 
not  be  adversely  afTected  thereby,  assign  any 
of  the  judges  of  the  Traffic  Branch  to  tempo- 
rarily perform  the  duties  of  any  of  the  other 
judges  of  the  court.  The  chief  judge  of  the 
court  shall  also  have  the  authority  to  a.ssign 
any  of  the  other  judges  of  the  court  to  serve 
temporarily  in  the  Traffic  Branch  if.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  judge,  the  work  of  the 
Traffic  Branch  requires  such  assignment, 
'  '§  11-1203,  Sessions 

••  'The  Traffic  Branch,  with  at  least  one 
judge  in  attendance,  shall  be  open  for  the 
tr-nnsaction  of  business  every  day  of  the 
year  (including  night  sessions),  except  Sat- 
urday afternoons,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days, 

"  '5  11-1204.  Jurisdiction;  powers 

"  "The  Traffic  Branch  and  each  judge  sil- 
ting therein  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction 
over,  and  exercise  the  same  powers  in  con- 
nection with,  offenses  arising  out  of  viola- 
tions of  laws  or  regulations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  relating  to  the  operation,  li- 
censing, registration,  inspection,  or  parking 
of  motor  vehicles;  the  regulation  and  control 
of  motor  vehicle  traffic;  the  Issuance,  suspen- 
sion, or  revocation  of  motor  vehicle  operat- 
ing permits;  and  motor  vehicle  safety  re- 
sponsibility, as  that  lawfully  had  or  exer- 
cised by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  on  the  date  immediately 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  section.' 

"Sec.  2.  The  Traffic  Branch  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  all  offenses  arising  out 
of  any  such  violations  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 11-1204  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  pending  in  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions on  the  effective  date  of  section  11-1204 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  11-904  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'sections  11-1103'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of sections  11-1103,  11-1203,'. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  U- 
902  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  associate 
Judges'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'twenty 
associate  Judges'. 

"(b»  Two  of  the  judges  appointed  to  the 
additional  positions  authorized  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  section  11-902  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  shall,  during  their  tenures 
of  office,  serve  as  judges  of  the  Traffic  Branch 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

"Sec.  5.  The  table  of  contents  of  part  II 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  'Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure'.  Is  amended  bv  in- 
serting immediately  after 
"  '11.  Domestic    Relations    Branch 
of   Court   of   General    Ses- 
sions  ii-iior 

the  following: 

"  '12.  Traffic   Branch    of   Court    of 

General  Sessions 11-1201'. 

"Sec.  6.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  a  traffic  branch  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  and  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment to  such  court  of  five  addi- 
tional judges." 


August  2It,  1965 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  624),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pt7RPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  2263  is  to  authorize  the 
expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  from  15  associate  judges 
to  20  associate  Judges  and  to  establish  a 
traffic  branch  in  that  court.  The  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  expedite  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  (thereby  lending  aid  to  the 
war  on  crime ) ,  to  provide  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  swift  civil  justice, 
and  to  Insure  the  prompt,  adequate,  and  fair 
administration  of  traffic  laws  and  regulations. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  Is  a  unique  Judicial  institution,  per- 
forming functions  which  would  normally  be 
handled  by  both  municipal  and  State  courts. 
It  Is  charged  with  the  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice in  criminal  matters  in  the  nature  of 
misdemeanors  And  is  authorized  to  hear  most 
civil  matters  in  which  damages  of  up  to 
$10,000  are  sought.  It  operates  In  two  divi- 
sions, civil  and  criminal  and  is  further  or- 
ganized into  the  landlord  and  tenant  court, 
traffic  court,  the  domestic  relations  branch, 
and  the  small  claims  and  conciliation 
branch. 

At  the  present  time  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions  Is  laboring 
under  serious  and  substantial  criminal  and 
civil  caselo.ids  and  docket  delays.  The  best 
efforts  of  the  chief  judge  and  the  members 
of  the  bench  of  that  court  have  not  dimin- 
ished this  problem,  although  short-term  re- 
ductions of  docket  time  have  resulted  from 
crash  programs.  The  problems  are  systemic 
and  result  from  the  coincidence  of  a  number 
of  factors. 

Since  1957,  criminal  activity  In  the  District 
h.is  developed  from  an  alltime  low  to  a«  all- 
time  high  in  1965.  Each  month  reflects  a 
new  record  In  the  number  of  criminal  acts 
committed  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
fair  proportion  of  these  are  misdemeanors 
and  find  their  way  to  the  court  of  general 
sessions. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  legislation  was  en- 
acted which  increased  the  civil  jursidiction 
of  the  court  of  gereral  sessions  from  cases 
seeking  damages  of  up  to  $3,000  to  cases 
seelcing  damages  up  to  $10,000.  Previously. 
Jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  in  excess  of  $3,000 
was  vested  in  the  D,S,  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

At  the  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions  was  increased  the  court 
was  staffed  with  16  judges,  a  chief  Judge,  and 
15  associate  Judges.  This  number  had  been 
set  in  1956  and  was  unchanged  by  the  1963 
amendments,  even  though  extensive  new 
Jurisdiction  was  vested  In  the  court  and  Its 
business  had  Increased  substantially.  Like- 
wise, S,  1611,  ordered  by  this  committee  to  be 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate,  adds  new 
duties  to  the  functions  of  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions. 

Finally,  as  our  downtown  streets  and  ar- 
teries have  become  clogged  with  automobiles 
and  a  record  number  of  drivers  have  been 
licensed  to  drive  in  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
the  business  of  traffic  court  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  parties  who  would  otherwise 
come  before  that  court  have  either  elected 
to  forfeit  collateral  or  have  sought  out  the 
Offica  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  ad- 
ministrative relief,  causing  that  office  to  de- 
vote a  major  portion  of  its  time  and  man- 
power In  functions  which  It  was  not  designed 
to  perform. 


NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  committee  on 
August  3,  1965,  on  two  bills,  S.  2255,  which 
provided  for  three  additional  Judges  for  the 
court  of  general  sessions  but  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  a  traffic 
branch,  and  which  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Bible  at  the  request  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  S.  2263, 
introduced  by  Senator  Morse.  Testimony 
was  received  from  the  chief  judge  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association,  the  Traffic  and  En- 
forcement Committee,  District  of  Columbia 
Advisory  Board  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  the  Citizens'  Traffic  Board  and 
the  Washington  Bar  Association.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  a  report  filed  with  the 
committee  on  August  5.  1965,  supported  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  judges  "because 
of  the  heavy  workload  in  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions. " 

All  witnesses  either  supported  S.  2263  or 
agreed  with  it  In  principle.  On  August  5, 
1965,  the  committee  unanimously  ordered 
S.  2263  reported.  To  demonstrate  the  una- 
nimity of  the  committee's  full  support  and 
need  for  this  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Morse,  all  other  members  of  the  committee — 
Senators  Alan  Bible,  Thomas  McInttre, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Joseph  D,  Tydincs, 
Winston  L,  Prooty,  and  Peter  H.  Domin- 
ICK — requested  to  join  on  the  bill  as  co- 
sponsors. 

There  was  a  very  substantial  Increase  In 
the  business  of  the  court  during  the  fiscal 
year  1965;  235,535  new  cases  were  filed  In 
the  Criminal  and  Civil  Divisions — an  Increase 
of  9,403  cases  over  fiscal  1964.  Fees,  fines, 
and  forfeitures  totaled  $4.720,010.80 — $550,- 
523J01  more  than  was  received  in  the  previous 
year.  During  the  past  10  years  there  has 
been  an  Increase  of  61,169  or  35,08  percent  in 
the  number  of  cases  filed  In  the  court,  and 
an  increase  of  $2,546,434,74  or  117.15  percent 
In  fees,  fines,  and  forfeitures. 

In  the  Civil  Division,  23,472  class  GS  ($150 
to  $10,000)  cases  were  filed  during  the  fiscal 
year  as  compared  with  22.599  in  the  preced- 
ing year — an  increase  of  873  cases.  This  in- 
crease is  due  largely  to  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  88-60,  88th  Congress,  effective  January 
1,  1963,  increasing  the  civil  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  from  $3,000  to  $10,000.  The  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
certified  329  cases  to  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  for  trial — 67  more  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  1964. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Jury  cases  pending  in  the  Civil  Division 
June  30,  1965 — 3,333  as  compared  with  2,430 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  or  an 
Increase  of  903  cases.  Many  of  these  cases 
Involve  larger  amounts  of  money  and  com- 
plex Issues,  requiring  more  trial  time  than 
those  filed  under  the  former  Jurisdictional 
limit.  The  time  within  which  civil  Jury 
cases  were  being  scheduled  for  pretrial  con- 
ference and  trial  had  Increased  to  6  months. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  Jury  cases 
pending  on  the  ready  calendar,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  delay  between  Joinder  of  Issue, 
pretrial  conference  and  trial  will  continue 
to  Increase,  civil  nonjury  cases  were  being 
scheduled  for  trial  within  2  months  after 
Joinder  of  Issue. 

CRIMINAL    case    BACKLOG 

In  the  Criminal  Division  there  were  signifi- 
cant Increases  In  all  categories  of  cases,  81,- 
307  new  criminal  cases  were  filed  In  fiscal 
year  1965,  as  compared  with  78,925  in  fiscal 
year  1964 — an  increase  of  2,382  cases.  Non- 
Jury  cases  were  being  scheduled  for  Im- 
mediate hearing,  unless  continuances  were 
requested  by  counsel.  Criminal  jury  cases 
were  being  scheduled  for  hearing  within  1 
month  after  request  for  Jury  trial.  However, 
due  to  the  necessity  of  giving  priority  to  in- 


carcerated defendants,  some  cases  in  which 
the  defendants  were  on  bond  could  not  be 
reached  on  the  dally  assignment,  resulting  in 
a  record  backlog  of  pending  criminal  Jury 
cases.  Beginning  In  February  1965,  addi- 
tional Judges  were  assigned  to  the  Criminal 
Division  to  alleviate  this  situation  and  the 
criminal  Jury  backlog  was  reduced  to  normal 
limits.  However,  this  was  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  the  civil  jury  calendar,  which 
is  now  at  an  alltime  high. 

In  the  domestic  relations  branch  the 
ciunulatlve  nature  of  the  litigation  continues 
to  increase  the  daily  workload.  There  were 
296  more  cases  pending  on  June  30,  1965. 
than  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  al- 
though the  court  had  disposed  of  247  more 
cases  than  in  the  previous  year.  As  of  June 
30,  1965,  contested  cases  were  being  scheduled 
for  trial  within  1  month  after  pretrial  and 
uncontested  cases  within  3  weeks  after 
joinder  of  issue.  Collection  and  disburse- 
ments of  support,  maintenance,  and  alimony 
payments  in  both  local  and  reciprocal  en- 
forcement of  support  cases  totaled  $2,409.- 
168,93 — an  Increase  of  $23,920,84  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

TRAFFIC    CASES    INCREASE 

The  need  for  a  separate  traffic  branch  of 
the  court,  with  two  of  the  Judges  for  such 
additional  positions  to  be  appointed  to  that 
branch  was  supported  unanimously  by  all 
witnesses  at  the  committee  hearings.  The 
witness  for  the  Citizens'  Traffic  Board  as- 
serted that  two  traffic  Judges  would  be  re- 
quired— one  for  Jury  and  one  for  nonjury 
cases  in  order  to  bring  about  swifter  Justice 
with  a  consistency  of  penalties.  The  District 
of  Qolumbla  Bar  Association  stated: 

"Material  benefits  are  to  be  secvired  by  a 
continuity  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  Judge 
assigned  to  traffic  court.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  improving 
the  administration  of  Justice  If  •  •  •  the 
Judges  selected  for  these  additional  vacancies 
would  be  selected  for  his  Interest  in,  his 
knowledge  of,  and  his  willingness  to  serve  in 
the  traffic  branch  of  the  court.  Such  serv- 
ice would  achieve  not  only  a  degree  of  con- 
tinuity, but  also  a  degree  of  equality  of 
justice  which  is  not  alwftys  available  when 
Judicial  personnel  are  shifted  from  month  to 
month  In  this  branch  of  the  court." 

Support  was  also  voiced  for  night  sessions 
of  the  traffic  court  by  the  Citizens'  Traffic 
Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Statistics  provided  the  committee  show 
the  great  Increase,  not  only  In  the  number  of 
drivers  on  District  of  Columbia  streets  but 
also  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  accidents 
and  traffic  deaths.  Presently,  It  Is  estimated 
that  IVx  million  drivers  are  on  the  streets 
of  Washington  during  peak  hours  every  day 
with  400,000  of  this  number  being  District  of 
Columbia  residents. 

Testimony  urged  that  a  traffic  court  with 
expert  traffic  court  Judges,  trained  in  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  traffic  laws,  could  assist 
in  curtailing  highway  accidents  and  deaths. 

During  1964,  115  persons  were  auto  traffic 
fatalities  In  the  District — the  highest  in 
modern  history — while  traffic  accidents  to- 
taled 29,252 — the  highest  number  since  rec- 
ords have  been  maintained,  since^  1940, 
Estimates  place  per  capita  economic  cost*  of 
traffic  accidents  to  District  residents,  at 
$35,07  or  a  total  of  $26,300,000,  In  1964. 

Nationally,  In  1964,  the  econtKiUc  cost  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  totaled  $8,100  mil- 
lion. 

The  number  of  coyrt  trials  for  moving 
traffic  violations  increased  more  than  10,000 
In  the  past  5  years  with  22,257  cases  before 
the  court  of  general  sessions  In  1900,  com- 
pared to  32,972  In  1964. 

Traffic  tickets  Issued  for  nonmovlng  viola- 
tions In  the  District  increased  from  365,151 
in  1960  to  511,208  In  1964;  while  the  number 
of  trial  requests  Increased  from  990  in  1960 
to  4,907  in  1964. 
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Such  figxires  Indicate  not  only 
in  the  violation  load  but.  more 
the  heavier  impact  on  the  genei^l 
court. 

DRAIN  ON  POLICE  MANPOWER 
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The  number  of  on-duty  and 
members    of    the    Metropolitan 
partment  spend  in  court  has  a 
tionship  to  the  increased  business 
court.     As  the  traffic  court  dockqt 
size  and  the  numljer  of  criminal 
ing  disposition   increases  police 
more  and  more  frequently  called 
streets    to    appear    in    court, 
man-hours    are   spent    in    the 
waiting  for  cases  to  be  called, 
man-hours  invested  in  court 
investigation  are  wasted  when  a 
missed  for  want  of  prosecution.  ; 
reflected  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
sonnel  and  Judges  to  hear  all  the 
could  or  should  come  before  the 

In  fiscal   1964,  police  officers 
hours  of  their  off-duty  time  in 
59.923   hours  of   their  on-duty 
estimated  that  at  least  90  percent 
was  spent  by  police  officers  waiting 
cases  to  be  called.     A  police 
District   of   Columbia   works   an 
1.808  hours  per  year.    That  means 
work  ties  up  the  equivalent  of  56 
day  at  a  time  when  every  avaiiab 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
crime. 

Much  of  the  actual  waiting  tiifie 
court  time  is  attributable  to  the 
of  the  traffic  laws  and  regulations 
fiscal    year   the    police    departmeiit 
involved  in  a  substantial  numbe  • 
violations.    There  were  378,616 
traffic  offenses.    Of  the  noncases, 
were  presented   to   the   prosecuto  ■ 
missed:  2,000  were  nolle  prossed: 
no  papered:   814  violators   were 
1.334   violators   were   juveniles, 
handled  separately:  3,114  were  fin^d 
and   15.028  were  disposed  of  in 
such  as  attending  traffic  school, 
mitments,  etc.     It  is  apparent 
deal  of  police  time  is  spent  in  thi  s 
for  every  hour  in  which  a  police 
tained  in  the  Judicial  disposal  of  a 
an  hour  of  effective  crime  prevent 
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CONCI-DSIONS  or  THE  COMM 

The    committee    feels    very    str(fngly 
there  is  a  clear,  demonstrable 
creasing  the  size  of  the  Court  of 
sions  to  guarantee  to  all  parties 
court  and  the  public  at  large  the 
fair   administration  of   justice   in 
civil,  criminal,  or  administrative 

The  committee  believes  this  bill 
important  weapon  in  the  fight 
The  cdiamittee  was  deeply 
report  of  the  branch  of  the  U.S 
office,  responsible  for  most  criminal 
arising  in  the  Court  of  General 
that  in  calendar  year  1964.  approximately 
percent  of  the  9,628  cases  were 
dismissed  for  various  reasons:  inc 
lack  of  sufficient   judges   to 
cases. 

Presently,  between  35  and  40  new 
are  set  for  trial  leach  day — an  av 
900  and  1.500  Jury  cases  per  mon 

The  volume  of  oncoming  cases,  i 
mittee's  judgment,  not  only  prohibits 
disposition  of  the  cases  in  a  nomial 
the   courts,    but   also   prohibits 
preparation  of  the  cases  by  attorneys 
i     Government  in  the  public  interest 
mittee  intends  through  this  bill 
earnest  efforts  to  the  fight  against 
at   the   outset,    providing  sufllcler  t 
ofBcers  to  do  Justice  to  both  the  crfninal 
the  public. 

Additionally,  expeditious  han< 
citizen's   Involvement   with    his 
do  much  to  reinforce  his  faith  in 
of  law  and  make  the  administraton 
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laws  more  efficient.  Fast  disposition  of  all 
cases  would  take  care  of  witnesses  not  coop- 
erating or  leaving  the  jurisdiction  because 
of  numerous  continuances  of  cases  set  for 
trial.  This  will  diminish  police  hours  spent 
in  court  and  return  more  men  to  the  streets 
to  stop  crimes  before  they  start.  Likewise, 
witnesses  who  must  carry  on  their  dally 
livelihood  should  not  be  expected  to  return 
to  court  time  after  time  when  a  case  cannot 
be  heard.  Likewise,  the  provision  of  night 
sessions  of  the  trr.ffic  court  will  permit  indi- 
viduals who  are  employed  during  the  day 
to  come  before  the  court  in  evening  hours 
and  thereby  not  require  a  day's  pay  to  be 
lost  and  the  family's  normal  livelihood  to 
be  Jeopardized. 

Finally,  the  committee  feels  that  this  bill 
will  facilitate  the  administration  of  our  traf- 
fic laws  by  providing  for  a  separate  traffic 
branch  of  the  court  which  will  be  staffed 
by  two  judges  and  which  will  meet  at  hours 
convenient  to  the  parties  who  come  before 
it.  The  committee  felt  it  was  of  singular 
importance  to  provide  a  separate  section  of 
the  court  to  handle  traffic  violations  at  a 
time  and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  do 
Justice  to  citizens  brought  before  the  coiut 
and  which  would  provide  them  with  an  eas- 
ily accessible  judicial  forum  rather  than  an 
administrative  forum,  in  which  to  air  any 
grievances  or  challenge  charges  against  them. 

ESTIMATED    COST 

The  estimated  cost  of  adding  five  addi- 
tional Judges  to  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, together  with  supporting  personnel, 
is  $398,665.70.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  court  is  one  of  the  few  self-sustain- 
ing branches  of  the  local  government  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  full  cost  of  expanding 
the  court  will  be  met  out  of  revenues  de- 
veloped by  the  court.  In  fiscal  1965,  court 
revenues — fees,  fines,  and  forfeitures — totaled 
$4,720,010.  The  operating  expenses  of  the 
court  were  onljj  $1,981,642. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  title  II  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  by  adding 
after  chapter  11  of  that  title  a  new  chapter 
establishing  a  traffic  branch  within  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  the  new  traffic  branch 
will  be  staffed  with  two  judges  who  will  sit 
in  that  branch  during  their  tenure  of  of- 
fice. Other  Judges  from  the  court  may  be 
assigned  to  that  branch  If  the  duties  of  that 
branch  require  such  assignment.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  to  provide, 
conversely,  that  traffic  branch  judges  may 
be  assigned  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  court 
to  other  branches  of  the  court  If  the  traffic 
docket  will  permit. 

The  traffic  branch  shall  ^ave  the  same 
jurisdiction  and  powers  now  vested  in  the 
court  of  general  sessions.  This  includes 
jurisdiction  over  offenses  arising  out  of  traf- 
fic laws  or  regulations  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion, licensing,  registration,  inspection,  or 
parking  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  issuance, 
suspension,  or  revocation  of  operators' 
licenses. 

Unlike  the  current  operation  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions,  the  traffic  branch  is 
required  to  be  opened  for  the  transaction  of 
business  on  night  sessions  as  well  as  day 
sessions.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  the  traffic  branch  shall  establish  a  set 
schedule  of  night  sessions  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  whose  employment  makes 
difficult  or  prohibits  their  attendance  at  the 
court  during  the  daytime  sessions.  Of 
course,  the  traffic  branch  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  sit  on  any  evening  in  which  no 
party  charged  with  violation  of  the  traffic 
laws  has  requested  an  evening  hearing,  and 
on  any  evening  when  such  a  hearing  has  been 
requested  the  traffic  branch  may  conclude 
business  after  hearing  all  such  cases. 

The  clerk's  office  of  the  court  shall  con- 
tinue to  perform  fimctions  relating  to  the 


operations  of  the  traffic  court  which  are  now 
vested  in  the  traffic  branch. 

Section  2  transfers  Jtirisdlction  over  traffic 
cases  pending  in  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions 60  days  after  enactment  to  the  traffic 
branch. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  chief  judge 
shall  not  have  the  authority  to  vary  the  con- 
stituency of  the  traffic  branch  or  the  time 
it  holds  sessions  except  insofar  as  this  act 
authorizes  him  to  make  such  changes. 

Section  4  authorizes  an  Increase  in  the 
total  number  of  associate  Judges  in  the  court 
of  general  sessions  from  15  to  20  and  requires 
that  2  of  the  additional  5  shall  be  appoinietl 
to  the  traffic  branch. 

Section  5  amends  the  table  of  contents 

Section  6  provides  for  an  effective  date  cu 
days  after  enactment. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  still  in  the  Chamber,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, speaking  for  the  minority  leader, 
what  the  majority  leader  has  planned 
for  the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHEL],  the  acting  minority 
leader,  it  had  been  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  would  take  up  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  this  afternoon.  How- 
ever, because  of  complications  which 
have  arisen,  it  has  been  thought  better 
to  take  it  up  the  first  thing  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  INTEREST  EQUALI- 
ZATION   TAX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  its  place.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  604,  H.R.  4750.  the  so-called  interest 
equalization  bill,  which  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  dispose  of  this  evening, 
if  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
majority  leader  any  views  on  whether 
there  may  be  yea-and-nay  vtotes  on  that 
bill?  » 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
may  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  equalization 
tax  bill  will  be  handled  on  the  floor  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long  I. 
He  may  be  able  to  say  whether  yea-and- 
nay  votes  will  be  had  on  that  bill.  It 
would  be  my  view  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee  with  only 
one  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  merely,  in 
essence,  a  continuation  of  the  act  passed 
2  years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  any  need  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  offer  on  the  bill,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  enable  the  President  to  sus- 
pend its  operation  if  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States  does 
not  require  it  to  be  applied. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  will  give  sympathetic 
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consideration  to  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  wish  any  misinformation,  because  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  together  on  the  amendment. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead 
anyone.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
suggested  that  he  doubts  that  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  may  be  had.  If  we  get  into 
a  hassle  on  amendments,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  get  very  far  with  the  bill.  I  did 
not  expect  the  bill  to  be  called  up  until 
tomorrow.  I  would  be  willing  to  have 
it  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  announced 
last  week  that  it  would  be  taken  up  on 
Tuesday.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  do  so,  but  there  has  been  a 
delay  with  respect  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  Senator  has  been 
on  notice  with  respect  to  this  bill  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  made  no  promise 
or  commitment  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  long  does  the  ma- 
jority leader  contemplate  having  Sena- 
tors stay  this  evening? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  long  as  Sena- 
tors desire  to  remain. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  contemplated  that 
the  Senate  will  conclude  action  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  possible.  If  not, 
tiig  Senate  will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4750)  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  from  the  Senators  in  charge  of 
the  bill  whether  they  wish  to  proceed 
with  its  consideration  or  whether  I  shall 
offer  my  amendment.  I  shall  be  guided 
by  their  wishes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
bill  should  be  disposed  of  tonight.  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  short  explanation  of 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee 
with  only  one  negative  vote.  With  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
live  with  the  amendment  in  the  form  it 
was  introduced.  I.  too,  have  an  amend- 
ment along  somewhat  diff€rent  lines  I 
may  offer  if  his  amendment  as  initially 
introduced  is  accepted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Lest  there  be  any  mys- 
tery about  this  matter,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  relates  to  the  power  of  the 
President  to  suspend  by  proclamation 
the  operation  of  the  tax.  It  is  important 
because  if  the  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation does  not  require  the  application 
of  the  tax  it  becomes  crucially  impor- 
tant to  American  investors  all  over  the 
world  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  tax  merely  because  we  have  no  ma- 
chinery to  lift  it.  This  is  a  mobile  sit- 
uation.   The    amendment    also    would 


give  the  President  the  power  to  reimpose 
the  tax.  There  is  no  desire  to  cut  off 
Executive  authority.  I  understood  that 
this  amendment  was  not  something  that 
I  had  to  clear  with  the  Treasury,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  something  that  we 
can  deal  with  in  the  Senate,  as  coming 
within  our  province. 

The  amendment  which  I  was  asked  to 
clear  with  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
lates to  a  quite  different  matter.  It  re- 
lates to  the  acquisition  of  debt  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  certain  lease  trans- 
actions by  American  banks  involving 
mainly  aircraft.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  was  agreeable 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  However, 
I  will  recheck  it  with  them. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  can,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expressed  it, 
dispose  of  both  amendments.  I  certain- 
ly shall  cooperate  to  the  extent  that  I 
can  to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  undertake  to  check,  and  if  the 
Treasury  says  that  the  leasing  amend- 
ment the  Senator  has  reference  to  is  ac- 
ceptable, we  shall  undertake  to  keep  it  in 
conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  the  Senator*  from 
Florida  proceed?  I  believe  the  Treasury 
was  as  surprised,  perhaps,  as  I  was  by 
the  bill  being  called  up  tonight.  I  shall 
check  with  the  Treasury  again. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  pending  proposal — H.R. 
5750 — which  would  extend  for  another  2 
years  the  life  of  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act. 

This  Nation  has  had  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits  during  14  of  the  last  15 
years.  These  deficits  have  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  outflow  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  which  has 
amounted  to  $10.5  billion  since  1949. 

Since  the  institution  of  a  direct  attack 
on  this  problem  in  the  summer  of  1963 
we  have  proved  our  willingness  and  our 
capability  to  deal  with  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  A  comprehensive 
program  has  been  developed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  restore  balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium  by  attacking  the  defi- 
cit at  its  major  sources.  One  of  the 
most  effective  of  these  measures  has 
been  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

Proposed  by  President  Kennedy  on 
July  18,  1963,  the  interest  equalization 
tax  has  been  in  effect  since  that  date. 
The  interest  equalization  tax  literally 
"equalizes"  the  cost  to  foreign  borrowers 
of  obtaining  capital  in  the  United  States 
with  the  cost  of  obtaining  foreign  capital. 

The  tax  does  so  by  increasing  the  cost 
to  foreigners  of  raising  capital  in  our 
market  to  the  levels  generally  prevailing 
in  other  industrial  countries. 

This  increase  in  cost  amounts  to  about 
a  1 -percent  annual  rise  in  interest  rates 
and  is  applied  through  a  series  of  rates 
in  the  case  of  debt  obligations  graduated 
according  to  the  time  remaining  to  ma- 
turity. 

Today  we  are  considering  H.R.  4750, 
which  would  strengthen  this  tax  and  ex- 
tend it  for  another  2  years.  The  lET's 
past  performance  is  its  own  best  recom- 
mendation for  its  extension.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  like  to  discuss  its  record 


of  achievement  before  going  into  the 
details  of  its  provisions. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  lET  is  to 
discourage  capital  outflows  in  the  form 
of  U.S.  portfolio  investment  in  developed 
countries.  It  is  designed  to  accomplish 
this  objective  without  producing  unde- 
sirable side  effects. 

Between  1961  and  1964  the  outflow  of 
U.S.  private  capital  increased  by  $2.3 
billion,  thereby  providing  a  major  source 
of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  In 
those  3  years  the  plus  side  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments ledger  improved  con- 
siderably. 

Our  commercial  trade  surplus  rose 
$0.6  billion,  earnings  from  our  private 
investments  increased  by  $1.4  billion, 
and  our  net  military  expenditures  were 
reduced  by  $0.7  billion. 

Had  all  other  factors  remained  the 
same,  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
would  have  been  considerably  reduced 
during  this  period.  But  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  steadily  increasing  outflow 
of  private  capital  abroad,  our  situation 
worsened  father  than  improved. 

A  chief  source  of  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
capital  abroad  was  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign stocks  and  bonds  sold  in  our  mar- 
kets. New  issues  of  such  securities 
doubled  between  1961  and  1962. 

In  the  first  half  of  1963  these  sales  at 
an  annual  rate  nearly  doubled  again. 
Combined  with  other  sources  of  capital 
export,  these  sales  raised  the  total  an- 
nual outflow  of  private  capital  from  the 
1961  level  of  $4.2  to  $5.2  biUion  for  the 
firsthalf  of  1963. 

The  lET  was  specifically  designed  to 
attack  this  source  of  dollar  outflow.  Its 
effects  were  immediate. 

After  imposition  of  the  tax  in  July 
1963,  new  issues  of  foreign  securities  in 
the  United  States  dropped  to  less  than 
half  the  level  registered  for  the  first  6 
months.  Moreover,  most  of  these  sales 
resulted  from  commitments  which  pre- 
dated imposition  of  the  tax. 

The  lET  has  continued  to  discourage 
taxable  issues  of  foreign  securities  here. 
In  fact,  net  purchases  of  outstanding 
foreign  stocks  have  shifted  to  net  sales 
since  mid-1963. 

The  tax  itself  has  been  effective,  and 
in  the^foader  context  of  the  approach  it 
repreig^ts,  ^  ha^  proved  to  be  the  best 
meth0(3Tjf  obtaining  the  desired  results. 
Moreover,  the  lET  leaves  control  of 
American  investment  abroad  to  the  mar- 
ket mechanism  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

One  of  the  tax's  side  effects  which  is 
desirable  has  been  the  strengthening  of 
European  capital  markets.  Announce- 
ment of  the  lET  spurred  many  foreign 
borrowers  to  seek  capital  in  Europe 
rather  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
long  run,  this  situation  should  become 
permanent  thus  making  it  easier  for  us 
to  relax  the  special  measures  we  have 
had  to  impose  to  protect  our  balance  of 
payments  from  expanding  foreign  capital 
demands. 

The  lET  has  been  a  success  in  the  2 
years  it  has  been  in  effect.  Our  balance- 
of-payments  situation  has  improved 
significantly  since  President  Johnson's 
announcement  of  his  10-point  program 
in  February  of  this  year.    The  lET  had 
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already  proved'  its  efTectivAiess 
applied,  and   with  Presiden 
application  in  February  of 
bank  loans  with  a  maturity 
more,  these  bank  loans 
sharply. 

The     bill     before     us 
strengthen  the  tax  and  extend 
more  years,  until  December 
know  it  has  succeeded  in  the 
question  is  not  the  tax's 
only  whether  or  not  it  is  stil 

The  recent  and  welcome 
in  our  balance-of -payments 
not  mean  that  we  can  relax 
We  aie  still-sustaining  a  subiant: 
loss.    To  prove  the  stability 
proved   position   we   must 
longer  than  just  a  fraction 

If  the  lET  is  not  extendec 
present  expiration  date  of 
of  this  year,  foreign  borrowei^ 
seek  to  raise  capital  in  our 
our  private  capital  outflow 
to  its  former  prohibitive  lev 

Without  the  tax,  the  higher 
rates  abroad  would  tempt 
vestors   to  purchase   foreign 
thus  adding  to  the  capital  ou  tflow 

The  lET  is  an  integral  part 
ance-of-payments      progranr 
which    our    other    efforts 
equilibrium  would  lose  their 
Moreover,  the  voluntary 
gram  would  be  severely  strafcied 
increase  in  foreign  borrowers 
seek  funds  in  U.S.  markets  if 
not  in  effect. 

Looking  toward  the  future 
the  international  monetary 
feasible  until  and  unless  we 
our  ability  to  reduceVnd  control 
ance-of -pajmients  deficit. 

One  of  the  major  features 
before  us  is  the  2-year  extenfion 
lET. 

The  second  is  the  application 
tax  to  debt  obligations  of  1 
maturity,  made  by  Americajis 
eigners. 

Until  now  the  tax  has  appl 
bank  loan  obligations  with  a 
3  years  or  more. 

Since  February  of  this 
applied  to  bank  loans  with  a 
1  year  of  more  because  President 
son  exercised  his  authority  tc 
tax  to  such  bank  loans. 

Also   in   February,   when 
mended  a  2-year  extension 
President  Johnson  recommerfded 
cation  of  the  tax  to  nonbai  k 
tions  of  foreign  debt  obligati  )ns 
1-  to  2-year  maturity  in  ord(  r 
nonbank  loans  into  conf  ormitj 
loans. 

At  this  moment  there  are 
$30  billion  subject  to  short-ter 
Ultimately  these  dollar  holdifi 
sent  potential  drains  on  our 
ply. 

We  cannot  afford  to  relax 
achieve  and  sustain  equilibrijun 
balance  of  payments.    We 
evidence    of    the    effectiveneis 
means   we   have   chosen 
still  a  temporary  measure, 
carded  when  it  is  no  longer  nefeded 
for  the  present  and  immediate 
this  tax  Is  needed:  as  a  s 
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the  voluntary  program;  as  a  means  of 
raising  long-term  interest  rates  to  for- 
eigners without  curbing  our  domestic 
expansion;  and  as  a  spur  to  European 
capital  markets  to  develop  the  means  to 
satisfy  their  own  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  tangible 
evidence  which  demonstrates  that  the  tax 
equalization  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Tangible  evidence 
is  shown  in  the  improvement  in  our 
balance-ol-payments  deficit  position. 
There  is  further  tangible  evidence  in  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  inveslmcnts 
which  have  been  made  by  American  citi- 
zens in  foreign  obligations  and  foreign 
securities  liltewise  has  been  reduced 
almost  50  percent  since  the  interest 
equalization  tax  has  been  in  effect.  I 
refer  to  that  type  of  investment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  becoming  clear 
that  the  mandatory  tax  on  interest 
equalization  has  produced  results  which 
might  not  have  been  obtained  imder  a 
plea  for  voluntary  discontinuance  of  in- 
vestments in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  appeared  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  voluntary  appeal,  while  effective  in 
the  case  of  some  types  of  investments  has 
not  proved  effective  in  the  case  of  port- 
folio investments,  which  are  the  kind  the 
tax  applies  to,  namely,  foreign  securities 
and  bank  loans  to  foreigners.  When  the 
interest  equalization  tax  was  applied,  the 
amount  of  our  dollars  going  out  in  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries  was  reduced 
in  most  instances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  what  percentage 
was  it  reduced? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  the  three  quar- 
ters following  July  1963,  sales  of  new  for- 
eign issues  fell  to  half  of  the  volume  of 
these  sales  in  the  preceding  three  quar- 
ters. Moreover,  new  issues  sold  since 
that  time,  where  the  tax  has  applied, 
have  been  negligible. 

Because  our  balance-of-payments 
position  in  the  area  of  bank  loans 
worsened  the  President  this  last  Feb- 
ruary exercised  his  administrative  au- 
thority and  extended  the  interest  equal- 
ization t£,x  to  bank  loans  of  over  1  year. 
That  action  became  effective  in  Feb- 
ruary and  has  vorked  so  well  that  we 
had  a  sui-plus  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  the  second  quarter  of  1965. 
We  are  now  asking  that  the  tax  be 
maintained  for  another  2  years,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  balance  on  as  favor- 
able a  basis  as  possible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  it  is  proposed  to  offer  any 
amendments  to  the  program? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  only  amend- 
ments we  have  heard  about  are  those  to 
be  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Yoric. 

I  understand  that  he  may  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  give  discretion  to 
the  President  within  the  extension  period 
to  terminate  the  tax  if  the  balance  of 


payments  improved  sufficiently.  His 
amendment  would  also  extend  the  tax 
only  for  a  period  of  1  year  and  7  months 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  to  that  amend- 
ment, what  is  the  position  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  with  respect  to  stop- 
ping the  application  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  within  the  2-year  pe- 
riod? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  what  tho 
Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to  know  is 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  ta  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Yorlt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  takes  exception  to 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
power  would  be  given  to  the  President 
to  increase  or  decrease  taxes. 

A  bill,  HH.  5280,  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  August  12,  a  provision  which  would 
exempt  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions from  the  antitrust  laws  which 
were  parties  to  the  volimtary  restraint 
program. 

In  that  bill  the  President  was  given  the 
power  to  suspend  that  exemption  if  he 
thought  it  advisable. 

When  I  submitted  my  amendment,  I 
was  counting  on  that  proviso. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1,  stated  that  he  realized  that,  but, 
that  he  is  not  happy  about  it.  He  fee;s 
strongly  about  giving  the  President  such 
authority  in  a  tax  bill  on  constitutional 
grounds.  He  docs  not  want  a  breach  in 
that  dike.  Therefore,  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  modify- 
ing my  amendment  to  provide  for  a  1- 
year  rather  than  a  2-year  extension. 
That  is  why  I  took  the  position  that  I 
did. 

I  believe  the*Senator  from  Florida  is 
satisfied  that  I  did  not  inten-jpt  him  in 
vain. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Then  the  Senator  is 

abandoning  his 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  abandoning 
anything.  I  am  laying  the  fact  before 
the  Senate  and  am '  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  how  I  should  modify  my 
amendnlent. 

I  shall  give  the  basis  for  my  view 
There  Is  a  great  question  about  the  wis- 
dom, let  alone  the  effectiveness,  of  the 
intereS^t  equalization  tax.  For  example, 
it  is  now  inhibiting  overseas  private 
investment. 

In  overseas  private  investment,  we  re- 
ceive' much  and  give  much.  While 
private  long-term  U.S.  capital  outflow.s 
totaled  $4.4  billion  in  1964,  our  incomr 
from  overseas  private  investment  totaled 
$5  billion.  To  the  extent  we  inhibit 
private  investment  overseas  we  also  re- 
duce future  earnings  from  total  invest- 
ment. 

We  also  reduce  U.S.  exports  connected 
with  such  investment.  There  is  a  real 
possibility  that  the  TOE  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  leveling  off  of  our  ex- 
ports since  mid-1964. 

Next,  the  reduction  in  the  straight 
kind  of  underwriting  which  this  pro- 
posal was  designed  to  afford  had  like  ef- 
fect.   There  was  about  $1  billion  worth 
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of  underwriting  going  on  in  1964  and  it 
continued  at  that  rate  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1965. 

So  we  cannot  continue  in  this  manner 
indefinitely.  It  will  cost  us  more  than 
we  will  get  out  of  it,  in  terms  of  private 
investment. 

Therefore,  I  thought  of  providing  some 
flexibility,  because  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments financial  situation  can  change  in 
a  week.  Our  balance  of  payments  has 
changed  in  6  weeks  from  a  bad  situation 
to  what  at  the  moment  looks  like  a  bet- 
ter situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  to  that,  I  cannot 
agree.  It  would  take  more  than  1  week 
to  put  the  balance  of  payments  in  a 
healthy  situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  talking  about  surface  indica- 
tions, which  are  deceptive.  That  is  why 
I  want  to  give  the  President  flexibility. 

In  the  face  of  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  I  am  thinking 
now — and  I  should  like  to  consider  the 
matter  a  little  longer  and  hear  other 
points  of  view — of  the  possibility  of  re- 
stricting the  extension  of  the  tax  to  1 
year  beyond  December  31,  1965.  In  ad- 
dition, under  the  law.  the  President  may 
also  exempt  individual  countries.  I 
pointed  that  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

It  may  be  that  a  1-year  extension 
plus  the  flexibility  now  in  the  law  will 
serve  the  basic  purposes  I  have  in  mind. 

That  will,  however,  create  the  prob- 
lem that  the  administration  may  have 
to  ask  for  a  repeal  of  this  tax;  but  try- 
ing to  get  a  congressional  act  repealed  ^ 
pretty  slow,  and  I  would  prefer  that  tire 
President  have  the  power.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  in  a 
situation  of  this  kind. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  doctrinaire.  I 
have  laid  my  thoughts  on  the  table  to 
elicit  a  response  from  such  thoughtful 
Senators  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  a  response? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  begin  by  say- 
ing that  I  have  deep  antipathy  and  fear 
about  placing  in  any  individual  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  impose  or  relax  tax 
obligations.  In  that  respect  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  willingness  to  help 
to  solve  the  problem.  Some  members  of 
the  committee  have  taken  a  rather 
strong  position  against  any  delegation 
of  power  to  the  President  to  enable  him 
to  raise  or  lower  taxes. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  be  willing  to  proceed,  if 
the  committee  would  accept  his  amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  is  printed,  and 
which  would  adopt  the  date  provided 
originaUy  in  the  House  bUl,  July  31.  1967. 
Would  the  Senator  accept  that  amend- 
ment and  strike  out  the  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Florida  a  question. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  restate  his  question  be- 
cause there  has  been  much  colloquy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  said  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  intended  to  offer  an  amendment.  I 
asked  what  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  be.  But  it  now  seems 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  plans 
to  abandon  his  position. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  agreed  that  he  will  not 
press  his  amendment  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  tMr. 
Williams  1  has  stated  that  he  has  a  con- 
scientious belief  that  the  authority  or 
discretion  should  not  be  left  with  any 
person,  be  it  the  President  or  anyone 
else. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  statement 
and  then  comment  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  time  in  which  we  might  make 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  share  the  concern 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
about  the  balance  of  payments.  I  intend 
to  support  the  interest  equalization  tax 
bill. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  aware  of  a  shipping  requirement  that 
applies  oply  to  the  sale  of  grain.  It  does 
not  apply  to  anything  but  the  sale  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe,  and  that,  in 
effect,  is  weakening  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments position  from  $100  million  a  year 
to  approximately  $500  million  a  year. 

For  example,  last  year  our  Canadian 
friends  sold  upward  of  $500  million  of 
wheat  to  countries  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Recently,  during  this  summer,  Canada 
completed  a  deal  of  a  similar  size. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  2  years 
ago  the  top  officials  of  our  Government 
reached  a  judgment,  which  was  shared 
by  Members  of  Congress,  that  it  was  in 
the  national  interest  to  make  commer- 
cial sales  of  grain  to  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Presumably  that  issue  was  decided  at 
that  time.  However,  we  then  turn 
around  and  place  in  effect  the  restriction 
requiring  that  50  percent  of  any  grain 
moved  into  that  part  of  the  world  would 
have  to  move  in  American  ships.  As  a 
consequence  of  that  restriction,  we  were 
faced  with  a  situation  in  which  our 
wheat  was  priced  out  of  the  market  com- 
petitively, with  a  national  average  in- 
creased cost  of  approximately  11  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
over  that  of  other  countries.  We  are  not 
making  any  sales.  This  has  the  effect, 
as  I  suggested  awhile  ago,  of  not  only 
hurting  the  wheat  farmers  in  the  coun- 
try, but  also  very  seriously  aggravating 
the  problem  which  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about,  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to 
say  that  it  is  costing  us  $200  million 
a  year. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  aware  of  any  thought  of  re-examina- 
tion within  the  eulministratlon,  looking 
toward  the  possible  lifting  of  this  admin- 
istrative regulation. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
I  would  say  that  membei-s  of  the  admin- 
istration are  constantly  examining  the 
problem  of  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  The  President  recognizes  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  problems 
with  wliich  the  Nation  and  the  free 
world  are  confronted.  They  are  con- 
tinually examining  avenues  which  might 
lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

I  cannot  help  but  basically  agree  with 
the  arithmetic  as  outlined  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  when  it  is  set 
aside  from  the  ideological  argument  in- 
volving our  selling  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Obviously,  any  time  that  we  can  sell 
any  goods  to  a  foreign  country  and  re- 
ceive money  in  exchange  for  those  goods, 
we  are  improving  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

It  was  for  that  same  reason  that  I 
originally  opposed  this  proposal  when  the 
administration  saw  fit  to  put  a  travel  tax 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  goods  which 
could  be  brought  back.  I  did  not  object 
to  it  overall  because  we  have,  nation- 
wide, a  balance-of-payments  deficit  with 
regard  to  our  tourist  travel.  However, 
it  does  not  apply  to  areas  such  as  Ber- 
muda and  Nassau,  and  other  areas  in 
which  we  rim  a  very  favorable  balance 
of  trade.  For  every  dollar  that  our 
tourists  spend  in  those  areas,  we  get  back 
$2.  The  arithmetic  argued  for  the  logic 
of  accepting  those  particular  areas. 

I  could  not  get  Senators  or  the  admin- 
istration to  agree  with  me.  I  went  along 
with  the  general  concept  that  we  should 
do  something  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  and  do  it  overall,  even 
though  I  felt,  logically  and  arithmeti- 
cally, that  they  were  not  justified.  I  feel 
very  much  that  way  about  the  problem 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  presented. 

I  would  think:  that  if  the  officials  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
were  to  examine  more  thoroughly  into 
this  problem  they  would  have  to  recom- 
mend certain  areas  which  they  will  open 
up  for  trade.  Those  areas  will  result  in 
an  improvement  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position,  rather  than  a  continuing 
worsening  of  our  balance-of-payments 
position,  which  would  continue  if  we  did 
not  take  some  action. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  answer  of  the  Senator. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  resolved 
the  ideological  issue  so  far  as  the  admin- 
istration was  concerned,  and  also  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
although  there  is  room  for  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  bill.  Having 
reached  the  decision  that  it  was  in  our 
national  interest  to  make  these  sales, 
I  am  suggesting  that  it  does  not  make 
very  good  sense  for  us  to  apply  a  ship- 
ping restriction  which  would  defeat  the 
very  thing  that  we  said  was  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  officials  down- 
town will  be  as  interested  in  plugging 
that  gap  in  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  as  they  are  in  getting  this  par- 
ticular legislation. 
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Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr. 
thank  the  Senator  from 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield 
,  ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  Presi 
not  give  approval  to  the 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
question    asked    by    the 
South  Dakota. 

I  agree  that  we  have  no 
graver  importance  than  the 
payments  deficit.     However, 
ment  of  the  Senator  is.  if 
estly   trying    to   solve    the 
payments  problem,  why  do 
something  about  the 
percent  of  the  wheat  which 
be  shipped  in  American 
of  12  cents  a  bushel  more 
be  shipped  for  in  other 
12  cents  makes  us  uncompet|t 
world  markets. 

I  shall  now  speak  upon 
has  not  been  trod  upon.  I 
marily  because  of  fear. 

For  more  than  100  days 
Union  has  tied  up  the  ships 
on  the  high  seas.    They  have 
spite  of  the  fact  tliat  we 
manufacturers  and  the 
ships.    In  addition,  we 
percent  of  our  wheat  must  be 
American  bottoms. 

I  have  given  support  to 
tration.    I  frankly  say  that 
istration  has  been  indef ensibl; ' 
frightened  in  the  matter  of 
to  the  Maritime  Union. 

For  more  than  100  days 
where  have  been  waiting  foi 
that  someone  would  have  the 
speak  up  to  those  leaders  whi  i 
up  the  movement  of  the 
ships  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 

No  one  dares  to  speak  up 
talking  in  a  willy-nilly  fashioh 
his  representatives  are  meeting 
representatives  of  the  labor 
dominate   the   situation, 
paying  the  price.    The 
ments  is  paying  the  price. 

This  statement  that  the 
tion  is  doing  everything 
the  balance-of-payments 
not  be  supported  by  the  fact.s 

One  of  the  first 
the  admirustration  has  is  to 
labor  unions  the  same  measur^ 
that  it  has  applied  to  the 
panies.     The   administration 
severe  and  firm  in  telling  the 
panies  to  keep  the  prices  do 
ever,  the  administration  doe; 
say  a  word  to  the  labor  leaders 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr 
w^uld  find  myself  in  the 
agreeing  with  the  senior 
Ohio. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.     What  is 
my  argument  in  not  handlin 
leaders  with  the  same  measur  ; 
as  the  business  leaders? 
with  that? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    We  are 
about  the  interest  equalizatlc^i 
labor  issues. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Answer  the  question. 
What  is  wrong  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment expecting  labor  leaders  to  comply? 
There  is  nothing  WTong  except  the  fear 
o  the  Sen-     to  speak  out. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    It  is  my  belief  that 
4ent,  I  can-     the  administration  is  endeavoring  to  use 
given  by     every  power  at  its  command  in  an  effort 
pertinent     to  solve  not  only  the  impending  steel 
from    strike,  which  we  hope  does  not  overwhelm 
the  country,  but  it  is  my  information, 
and  certainly  my  belief,  that  the  admin- 
istration is  working  diligently  in  endeav- 
oring to  solve  the  maritime  strike,  which 
everybody  agrees  has  gone  on. too  long. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  administration 
is  handling  these  matters  Intelligently 
and  vigorously.    I  believe  we  are  going 
to  find  that  it  has  handled  them  well. 

So   far   as   the    balance-of-payments 
problem  is  concerned,  I  approve  of  what 
the    administration    recommended    and 
what  the  Finance  Committee  approved 
with  the  exception  of  one  negative  vote. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield?        ^ 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 
Mr.    LONG   of   Louisiana.    Docs   the 
Senator  recall  the  words  of  Jesus  as  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  "Do  ye  these  things, 
but  leave  not  the  other  undone"?    Jesus 
said  that  it  Is  all  right  to  be  religious 
and  to  go  through  the  form  of  religion, 
but  we  need  to  do  other  things,  too.    One 
needs  not  only  to  kneel  and  pray  and  go 
adminis-    through  the  motions  of  being  religious, 
admrn-     but  also  to  be  truly  religious.    He  said, 
weak  and     "Do  ye  these  things,  but  leave  not  the 
sJ)eakinB  up     other  undone." 

We  believe  the  President  is  trying  to 
bring  these  people  together.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  settle  th&e  problems  in 
an  amicable  and  fair  and  reasonable  way. 
However,  that  does  not  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  this  bill.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  problems  and  difficulties.  One  prob- 
lem about  which  we  are  worried  is  the 
British  pound.  The  British  are  counting 
on  us  to  help  them.  If  we  cannot  balance 
our  own  payments,  how  can  we  help 
them? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  President,  and  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  any  Senator,  should  do  all  he 
can  to  get  these  people  to  stop  being  so 
adamant,  and  to  get  together  in  their  own 
interest  and  the  national  Interest.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  President  is  trying  to 
do  that.  He  asks  every  Senator  he  talks 
to,  "Can  you  help  get  these  people 
together?" 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. In  the  State  of  Louisiana  there  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  the  whole 
world.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  of  the  effort  being  made  to  settle 
the  maritime  strike,  because  he  knows  of 
the  damage  being  done  by  the  maritime 
strike  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  Is 
true  of  the  other  great  ports.  The  dam- 
age being  done  obviously  is  greater  at 
the  ports  than  anywhere  else.  But  these 
are  continuing  problems.  We  have  heard 
the  President  say.  "There  is  no  shortage 
of  problems."  He  has  plenty  of  prob- 
lems. He  is  looking  for  solutions.  We 
to  talk  are  tnrlng  to  give  him  one  avenue  to 
tax,  not  clear  the  way  so  he  can  get  to  the  bigger 
problem  of  brihglng  the  balance  of  pay- 
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ments  on  the  plus  side  rather  than  the 
minus  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  recall  one  time  when  the 
present  President  was  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  I  asked  him,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  this  problem? 
Tills  is  horrible."  He  said  to  me,  "Don  t 
bring  me  any  more  problems.  I  have  all 
the  problems  I  can  handle.  Bob  Kerr  has 
brought  me  50  problems.  Don't  biin? 
me  any  more  problems.  If  you  have 
answers,  bring  me  answers." 

If  anyone  has  an  answer  as  to  how  to 
bring  the  maritime  unions  and  the  i.i- 
dustry— and  I  love  them  both— together, 
let  us  hear  them. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Sermons  in  stones 
and  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  reply  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said,  I  was 
really  trying  to  suggest  one  other  answer 
would  be  to  lift  this  fooUsh  and  self- 
defeating  and  completely  indefensible 
shipping  restriction  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  trade  wheat  for  gold 
or  for  dollars.  If  we  did  that— and  1 
hope  the  administration  is  thinking  in 
those  directions — we  would  solve  not 
only  a  good  share  of  our  farm  surplu.s 
problems,  but  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  by  as  much  as  luilf 
a  billion  dollars — certainly  at  least  by 
$100  million,  and  I  believe  considerably 
more  than  that. 

I  am  not  here  to  throw  another  prob- 
lem onto  the  Senator's  problem,  but  to 
suggest  one  mqrc  good  answer  to  bis 
luiswer.  *  "^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  is  how  I  understood  the  pro- 
posal he  made.  My  statement  was  tTiat 
I  felt  the  administration  and  the  offi- 
cials who"  work  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasui-y  are  endeavoring,  at  every 
level,  they  are  examining  every  po.ssibil- 
ity  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
may  be  some  new  avenue  which  may  i?o 
approached  to  correct  our'  balance-of- 
payments  position.  I  believe  the  prob- 
lem the  Senator  refers  to  can  be  worked 
out.  It  seems  to  me  the  arithmetic  in- 
volved in  it  makes  sense.  I  think 
we  could  expect  some  relief  from  it  I 
hope  in  the  area  of  trade  with  the  Carib- 
bean countries,  where  for  every  dollar 
we.  send  we  get  $2  back,  we  may  improve 
that  situation,  because  it  improves  our 
balance  of  payments.  But  I  cannot  make 
that  proposal  in  this  bill.  However,  I 
believe  the  officials  within  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  will  look 
Into  the  matter  when  they  have  more 
time  and  can  have  it  called  specifically  to 
their  attention.  If  they  are  convinced, 
I  think  they  will  make  recommendations 
which  will  Improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  question,  "Why  not  bring  me  solu- 
tions Instead  of  bringing  me  problems? " 
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The  solution  to  the  maritime  strike  and 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern]  complains  is  that  those  in  au- 
thority should  apply  to  the  labor  leaders 
the  same  yardstick  of  justice  that  has 
been  applied  to  industry.  Firmness  has 
been  exercised  in  speaking  to  industry 
about  complying  with  programs  that  will 
improve  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  If 
that  same  firmness  were  applied  to  labor 
leaders,  the  solution  would  be  found. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill,  H.R.  4750,  extends  the  life 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax  for  2 
more  years — from  December  31,  1965,  to 
December  31,  1967.  Recommended  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  overall  program  for  re- 
storing equilibrium  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments,  the  tax  is  designed  to  lessen 
foreign  demand  for  U.S.  capital.  It  does 
so  by  taxing  certain  transfers  of  capital 
funds  abroad  at  a  tax  rate  which  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  1  percent  of  the 
yield  on  the  investment.  Thus,  it  raises 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  that  for- 
eigners must  pay  on  funds  obtained  here 
to  a  level  more  nearly  comparable  to  the 
interest  rates  which  generally  prevail  in 
other  developed  countries.  The  tax  was 
enacted  nearly  1  year  ago  and  made  ef- 
fective back  to  July  19,  1964.  It  was, 
and  still  is,  conceived  'of  £1  temporary 
measure  which  will  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  balance-of-pajTnents  pressures  sub- 
side. 

It  may  be  asked  "Why,  in  view  of  the 
announced  balance-of-payments  sui-plus 
In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
tax  should  be  continued?"  I  say  that  it 
is  precisely  becayse  the  tax  has  been  ef- 
fective that  it,  anc^other  measures  in  the 
wide  ranging  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram, must  be  continued.  The  answer 
to  this  seeming  paradox  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  underlying  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  of  the  Nation  does  not  yet 
warrant  any  relaxation  of  our  efforts  to 
hold  the  deficit  to  a  minimum. 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS     DEFICITS     AND     CAPITAI, 
OTTTFI-OW 

Senators  are  aware  that  over  the  past 
15  years  there  has  been  only  1  year  in 
which  the  United  States  has  not  suffered 
a  deficit  in  its  balance  of  payments. 
These  deficits  have  totaled  $35  billion 
since  1950.  Persistent  deficits  have  been 
the  prime  cause  for  a  serious  outflow  of 
gold  which  has  reduced  our  gold  stock  by 
almost  $9  billion. 

In  recent  years,  capital  outflows  have 
been  a  serious  source  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments pressure.  Deficits  have,  therefore, 
remained  high  even  though  the  value  of 
our  exports  has  regularly  exceeded  the 
value  of  our  imports  and  the  foreign  ex- 
change drain  connected  with  Govern- 
ment operations  has  been  cut  sharply. 
Sales  of  foreign  stocks  and  bonds  in- 
creased rapidly  after  1961.  Sales  of  new 
foreign  securities  in  the  United  States 
rose  from  $523  million  in  1961  to  $1,076 
million  in  1962,  or  by  over  100  percent. 
In  the  first  6  months  of  1963,  the  annual 
rate  of  such  sales  nearly  doubled  again, 
total  sales  rising  to  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  $1,798  million.  This  out- 
flow, combined  with  other  outflows, 
^raised  the  total  export  of  private  capital 


from  $4.2  billion  in  1961  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $5.3  bUlion  in  the  first  half  of 
1963. 

THE  XNTEaEST  EQUAUZATION  TAX  AND  OTHEK 
POLICIES  TO  BEOUCE  THE  DEFICIT 

To  restrain  and  control  this  sudden 
upsurge  in  private  capital  outflows,  the 
administrations  of  both  Pi-esident  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  have  sup- 
ported the  interest  equalization  tax.  The 
tax  is,  however,  only  one  measure  in  the 
broad  program  which  has  been  vigorously 
pursued  by  these  administrations  to  re- 
store equilibrium  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Each  measure  in  the  program  is  di- 
rected at  an  individual  feature  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problem.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  assumed  office  fol- 
lowing the  peak  J  959  deficit  of  $4,178 
noillion — on  a  regular  transactions 
basis — began  a  program  which  included 
the  promotion  of  UjS.  exports,  vigorous 
efforts  to  reduce  the  foreign  exchange 
drain  associated  with  U.S.  Government 
overseas  operations,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  responsible  wage-price  policies. 

Subsequently,  measures  were  taken  to 
discourage  capital  outflows.  These  meas- 
ures included,  in  addition  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  improvements  in  the  climate  for 
domestic  investment  tlorough  tax  rate 
reductions,  an  investment  credit,  and 
provision  for  more  rapid  depreciation. 
They  also  have  included  measm-es  de- 
sijned  to  attract,  and  keep,  foreign  funds 
seeking  investment  outlets. 

In  February  of  this  year.  President 
Johnson  applied  the  administrative  au- 
thority Congress  had  provided  in  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  law  to  extend  the 
tax  to  bank  loans — I  will  say  more  on 
this  later — and  requested  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  tax  He  also  announced  a 
voluntary  program  to  limit  direct  for- 
eign investments  by  United  States  firms 
and  bank  lending  abroad.  Additional 
measures  to  reduce  the  overseas  spending 
associated  vrtth  United  States  operations 
have  also  been  put  into  effect  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  to  reduce 
barriers  to  foreign  investment  in  this 
country — a  bill  now  being  considered  in 
the  House.  Furthermore,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  loss  of  foreign 
exchange  associated  with  tourist  expend- 
itures. 

THE  IMPACT   OF   THE   PROGRAM 

The  effectiveness  of  the  policies  adopt- 
ed to  meet  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  was  demonstrated  clearly  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  Pre- 
liminary Department  of  Commerce  fig- 
ures indicate  a  balance-of-payments  sur- 
plus in  this  period — the  first  quarterly 
surplus  in  7  "2  years — since  the  third 
quarter  of  1957. 

Statistics  for  the  second  quarter  would 
have  shown  just  another  deficit  were  it 
not  for  the  various  Government  pro- 
grams, both  those  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  several  years,  and  those 
which  were  annoimced  In  February. 
The  new  programs,  chiefly  application  of 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  to  certain 
bank  loans  and  the  voluntary  program 
to  reduce  private  capital  outflows,  played 


a  major  role  in  turning  the  first  quarter 
deficit  of  $796  million  into  a  second 
quarter  surplus  of  $132  million — on  a 
regular  transactions  basis,  seasonally 
adjusted.  The  change  represented  a  net 
shift  of  almost  $900  million  from  one 
quarter  to  the  next. 

As  significant  as  the  surplus  itself,  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  slowdown  in  domestic  economic  ac- 
tivity. On  the  contrary,  the  domestic 
economy  enjoyed  one  of  its  most  buoyant 
periods.  Unemployment  shrank  and 
profits  soared  at  the  very  time  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  was  being  re- 
duced. 

Prudent  management  of  the  Federal 
budget  has  contributed  to  this  prosper- 
ity. Timely  tax  reductions  for  individ- 
uals and  corporations  gave  the  economy 
a  push  when  activity  threatened  to  lag. 
As  activity  has  moved  closer  to  capacity 
levels,  however,  the  Federal  budget  has 
moved  closer  to  balance.  The  deficit  in 
the  Federal  administrative  budget  in  fis- 
cal 1965,  for  example,  was  only  $3.5  bil- 
lion, a  sharp  contrast  to  the  deficit  of 
$8.2  bUlion  in  fiscal  1964. 

ROLE    OF    THE    INTEREST   EQUALIZATION    TAX 

The  encouraging  statistics  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  would  not  have  emerged  if 
private  capital  outflows  had  not  been 
brought  under  control.  The  interest 
equalization  tax,  which  this  bill  will  ex- 
tend and  strengthen,  has  played  a  major 
role  In  restraining  such  outflows. 

In  the  second  half  of  1963,  following 
the  announcement  on  July  18  of  the  m- 
tei-est  equalization  tax,  sales  of  new  for- 
eign issues  to  Americans  dropped  to 
about  25  percent  of  the  first-half  level. 
In  the  9  months  following  the-  an- 
nouncement of  the  tax,  sales  of  new  for- 
eign securities  were  less  than  one-half 
of  nne  total  of  such  sales  in  the  9 
months  preceding  the  armouncement. 
Sales  of  new  issues  subject  to  the  cax 
have  been  negligible  since  it  went  into 
effect.  Moreover,  net  purchases  of  o'jt- 
standing  foreign  bonds  by  United  States 
persons  have  been  slight  in  amount  and 
net  purchases  of  outstanding  foreign 
stocks  have  actually  shifted  to  net  sales 
since  the  middle  of  1963.  Furthermore, 
the  application  of  the  tax  to  bank  loax^s 
with  a  maturity  of  1  year  and  more, 
beginning  on  February  10  of  this  year, 
has  been  followed  by  a  sharp  reduction 
in  loans  of  this  type. 

NO  CAUSE  FOB  COMPLACENCY 

Although  the  balance-of-payments 
surplus  in  the  last  quarter  testifies  to 
the  success  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  ^nd  the  other  policies  which  have 
been  adopted,  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
can  now  afford  to  relax  our  efforts. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  the  funda- 
mental problem  has  been  solved.  Some 
of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  sur- 
plus are  not  likely  to  be  present  in  future 
quarters.  The  dock  strikes  in  the  first 
3  months  of  the  year  made  our  ex- 
port trade  figures  in  the  second  3 
months  appear  larger  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  The  amount  of 
liquid  funds  which  corporations  brought 
home  in  the  second  quarter  was  larger 
than  the  repatriations  which  can  be  ex- 
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pected  in  similar  periods  in 
Finally,  the  decline  in  bank 
sliarper  in  the  second  quart4r 
tine  quarterly  declines  are 

Furthermore,    we    should 
that  the  second  quarter  surp 
PG  large  as  the  first  quarter 
the  first  6  months  of  the  year 
was  a  deficit  in  the  balance  o 
on  regular  transactions  of 
on  an  annual  rate  basis.    Mc  r 
spiie  the  surplus  on  regular 
the  United  States  lost  $590 
gold  in  the  second  quarter, 
with  the  $832  million  loss 
quarter,  it  brought  the  tota 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
lion,  over  10  times  the  loss  ir 
previous  year. 

We  must  also  remember  thai 
able  statistics   for   the 
would  have  not  developed  if 
equalization  tax  and  the 
had  not  been  in  effect.    If 
ures  were  suspended  or  effor 
behalf  reduced,  our  balance-ol 
position  would  undoubtedly 
asrain  toward  substantial  deflc  i 
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If  the  interest  equalizatioi 
allowed  to  lapse  on  December 
year  as  is  now  provided,  foreig  ler 
again  seek  to  raise  substantij  1 
of    money    in    U.S.     capital 
Foreign  borrowers  are  well 
our     low     long-term     inter- 
They  are  also  well  aware  of 
developed  and  markedly  eflScfent 
ties  for  raising  capital.   Europ  a 
markets  are  not  yet  developed 
point  where  they  can  supply 
expanding  needs  of  European 
and  governments  as  effectively 
U.S.  counterparts.     As  a  resi  Jt 
absence  of  the  continued  app 
the  interest  equalization  tax 
on  our  capital  markets  woulc 
over  again. 

Moreover,  in  the  absence 
American  investors  would 
issues  tempting  investments 
the  higher  interest  rates  generally 
able  from  foreign  borrowers, 
perience   of   the    1920's   and 
longer  dominates  U.S.  appraiskls 
eign  securities.    The  restoratii  in 
rency  convertibility  following 
lessens  the  risk  that  repaymeijts 
eign  loans  will  be  blocked. 

Continuation  of  the  tax  is 
the  success  of  the  rest  of  th( 
which  has  been  mounted  to  rtrr 
balance-of-payments  gap.     U 
ital   outflows  are   restricted, 
limit    the    foreign    exchange 
U.S.  foreign  overseas  operation ; 
our  trade  surplus,  and  reduc; 
drain   of   tourist   expenditure ; 
futile. 

Extension  of  the  tax  is  als|> 
the  success  of  the  program  of 
cooperation     launched     in 
Under  this  program  the 
asked  U.S.  banks  and  business 
cooperate  in  a  voluntary  effort 
nontaxable   capital   outflows, 
restricts,  through  the  automatic 
nism  of  the  market,  the  numbpr 
eign  borrowers  who  seek  to 
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here.  If  there  were  no  tax.  many  more 
foreign  borrowers  would  flock  to  the  U.S. 
capital  market.  This  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  strains  that  the  voluntary 
program  would  be  required  to  withstand. 
Moreover,  the  tax  reaches  portfolio  in- 
vestors not  drawn  into  the  voluntai-y 
program  and  thereby  assures  participants 
in  that  program  that  they  are  not  being 
asked  to  assume  a  disproportionately 
heavy  share  of  the  burden  of  eliminating 
the  deficit. 

The  preservation  of  the  present  deli- 
cate balance  in  our  international  ac- 
counts, combined  with  a  commitment  to 
restore  that  balance  if  a  deficit  should 
reoccur,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
steps  the  United  States  may  wish  to  take 
in  the  field  of  international  mone^ry 
reform.  It  would  be  both  inappropriate 
and  futile  for  the"  United  States  to  sup- 
port a  change  in  the  international  mone- 
tary system  at  a  time  when  we  were 
unable  to  put  our  own  house  in  order. 
Call  for  reform  when  we  are  experiencing 
centinuing  deficits  only  suggests  that  we 
seek  an  easy  way  out  of  our  own  diffi- 
culties. 

NO    BETTER    ALTERNATIVE 

This  is  not  the  time  to  consider  adopt- 
ing a  new  approach  to  restrain  capital 
outflows.  The  interest  equalization  tax 
is  clearly  preferable  to  the  available  al- 
ternatives. The  problem  could  be  met. 
for  example,  by  taking  action  intended 
to  raise  long-term  interest  rates  here  in 
the  United  States.  Such  an  increase 
would  remove  much  of  the  incentive  for- 
eigners now  have  to  raise  funds  in  this 
country,  but  It  would  also  discourage  do- 
mestic investors.  The  tax,  on  the  other 
hand,  checks  foreign  borrowers  without 
discouraging  domestic  investors. 

A  cutback  in  domestic  investment 
could  slow  the  economy's  progress  and 
lead  to  a  serious  increase  in  the  number 
of  unemployed.  An  approach  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  which  risks 
rising  unemployment  and  declining 
profits  is  a  cure  that  could  well  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  A  solution  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  must  there- 
fore be  pursued  within  the  context  of  a 
healthy  domestic  economy.  Indeed,  a 
key  point  in  the  fiscal  program  worked 
out  by  the  administration  and  Congress 
together  is  the  stimulation  of  the  domes- 
tic economy  by  increasing  the  attractive- 
ness pf  domestic  investment  and  en- 
couraging productivity  improvements  in 
American  industry. 

As  a  method  of  restricting  foreign 
portfolio  investments  by  Americans,  the 
interest  equalization  tax  is  certainly 
preferable  to  direct  controls  because  it 
is  efficient  and  nondiscriminatory  and 
leaves  to  the  marketplace  decisions  as 
to  which  foreign  securities  will  be  sold 
here.  Thus,  it  retains  the  market 
mechanism  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

A  capital  issues  committee,  which  has 
sometimes  been  proposed  as  an  alternate, 
would  substitute  the  necessarily  arbi- 
trary judgment  of  a  committee  for  the 
impartial  judgment  of  the  marketplace. 
The  committee  would  imdoubtedly  be 
faced  with  difficulties  in  deciding  wheth- 
er to  permit  the  issuance  of  securities 
originating  in  one  country  or  another 


and  the  issuance  of  securities  of  one  type 
of  business  or  another.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that,  as  a  result,  such  a  com- 
mittee would  be  subjected  to  severe  pres- 
sures and  harsh  criticism.  Moreover 
such  a  committee  could  not  limit  sales 
of  outstanding  securities.  As  a  result. 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  might  well 
be  in  vain  if  new  issues  of  foreign  securi- 
ties were  exchanged  for  outstanding 
issues  held  by  foreigners  and  the  out- 
standing issues  werfe  then  sold  to  Amt  i  i- 
cans. 

APPREHENSIONS    UNFOUNDEO 

Experience  under  the  tax  has  demon- 
strated that  app^ehensions  concerning 
certain  features  of  the  proposal  have 
proven  to  be  unfounded.  For  example, 
some  felt  that  the  tax  would  improve  the 
short-run  position  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments only  by  restricting  growth  in  the 
return  flow  of  earnings  from  U.S.  over- 
seas investments  and  thereby  impairing 
the  balance  in  the  long  run.  This  has 
not  happened. 

U.S.  overseas  investment  and  the  earn- 
ings from  this  investment  have  con- 
tinued to  expand.  The  income  from  U.S. 
private  overseas  investment  rose  from 
$3.9  billion  in  1962  to  $4.2  billion  in 
1963  and  then  to  $5  billion  in  1964.  U.S. 
private  capital  outflows  increased  during 
the  period  from  $3.4  billion  in  1962  to 
$4.6  billion  in  1963  to  $6.5  billion  in  1964. 
The  tax  merely  keeps  at  a  reasonable 
rate  the  expansion  of  U.S.  overseas  in- 
vestment so  that  drastic  increases  in  the 
rate  of  such  investment — caused  by  ab- 
normal capital  requirements  abroad— do 
not  force  us  to  resort  to  drastic  measures 
to  restore  equilibrium  to  oiu-  balance  of 
payments. 

It  was  also  feared  that  the  exemption 
provided  in  the  interests  of  international 
monetary  stability  would  permit  serious 
tax  avoidance.  This,  too,  has  not 
occurred. 

The  exemption  extended  by  Executive 
order  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  for 
certain  Canadian  issues  was  required  be- 
cause Canada  relies  heavily  on  inflows  of 
U.S.  funds  to  maintain  equilibrium  in  its 
balance  of  payments.  Canadian  officials 
have  indicated  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
increase  that  country's  foreign  exchange 
reserves  as  a  result  of  borrowings  from 
the  United  States  and  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
use  of  Canadian  exemption  as  a  method 
of  chamieling  American  funds  through 
Canada  to  other  countries. 

A  limited  exemption  was  also  provided 
for  Japan  following  the  issuance  of  the 
February  10  Executive  order  which  ap- 
plied the  tax  to  bank  loans  with  a  ma- 
turity of  1  year  and  more.  This  exemp- 
tion, which  is  limited  to  $100  million 
annually,  was  required  to  prevent  the  re- 
percussions of  the  Executive  order  from 
endangering  Japan's  external  payments 
stability. 

WISDOM    OF    THE    CORE    AMENDMENT 

I  must  point  out  that  a  glaring  weak- 
ness might  have  developed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  were  it  not  for  the  fore- 
sight of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  As  originally 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  the  interest  equali- 


zation tax  proposal  did  not  extend  to 
commercial  bank  loans  made  by  Ameri- 
can concerns  to  foreigners.  After  listen- 
ing to  the  persuasive  arguments  of  the 
Senator,  the  Senate  adopted  the  amend- 
ment which  granted  the  President  au- 
thority to  apply  the  tax  to  commercial 
bank  loans  with  a  maturity  of  1  year 
or  more  if  it  was  determined  that  the 
♦exemption  of  such  loans  threatened  to 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax.  As 
the  Senator  had  foreseen,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  foreign  borrowers  were,  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  resorting  to  loans 
from  U.S.  banks  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sale  of  securities  In  the  U.S.  capital 
market.  The  amount  of  long-term 
bank  loan  commitments  to  foreigners 
rose  from  $902  million  in  the  first  half 
of  1964 — and  this,  was  already  higher 
than  in  earlier  years — to  SI. 4  billion  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  In  the  early 
days  of  1965,  commercial  bank  loans  rose 
to  a  level  which,  if  sustained,  would  have 
carried  the  total  for  the  half  year  to  over 
$3.5  billion. 

In  the  face  of  this  rising  outflow  of 
bank  loans,  the  President  exercised  his 
authority  under  the  act  to  apply  the  tax 
to  commercial  bank  loans  to  foreigners. 
The  President  had  been  granted  author- 
ity to  apply  the  tax  to  bank  loans  with 
maturities  of  1  year  or  more  even  though 
.the  tax,  as  first  enacted,  applied  only 
to  debt  obligations  with  a  maturity  of 
3  years  or  more.  This  provision  was 
made  because  of  the  realization  that  two 
short-term  loans  could  readily  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  longer  term  bank  loan. 
Wlien  the  President  applied  the  tax  to 
bank  loans  on  February  10  of  this  year, 
lie-extended  it  to  loans  with  a  maturity 
of  1  year  or  more. 

The  importance  of  the  Gore  amend- 
ment is  readily  apparent  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  figures  just  out. 
Long-term  bank  loans  shifted  from  a 
$486  milUon  minus  item  in  the  first 
quarter  balance-of-payments  statistics — 
seasonally  adjusted — to  a  $174  million 
plus  item  in  the  second  quarter.  The 
behavior  of  short-term  bank  loans  sup- 
plemented this  shift  so  that  overall  there 
was  an  $800  million  improvement  in  the 
balance  of  payments  between  the  first 
and  second  quarters  due  to  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  bank  loans  eAended 
to  foreigners  by  U.S.  banks,  '^thout 
this  dramatic  development,  the  surplus 
would  not  have  materialized. 

PRINCIPAL    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    EILL 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  chief  provision 
of  this  bill  is  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax.  This  2-year 
extension,  from  December  31.  1965,  to 
December  31.  1967,  was  recommended  by 
the  administration.  It  differs  slightly 
from  the  provision  in  the  House  bill, 
which  would  have  extended  the  tax  for 
only  1  year  and  7  months,  or  to  July  31. 
1967. 

The  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
extends  the  tax  to  debt  obligations  other 
than  those  issued  by  banks  which  have 
a  time  remaining  to  maturity  of  1  to 
3  years.  This  action  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President  on  February 
10  when  he  exercised  the  authority  given 
him  to  apply  the  tax  to  bank  loans.  In 
the  absence  of  legislation,  nonbank  loans 


with  a  maturity  of  1  but  less  than 
3  years  would  not  be  subject  to  tax 
while  bank  loans  with  a  similar  matu- 
rity would  be  subject  to  tax.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  President's  ac- 
tion applying  the  tax  to  bank  loans 
was  necessary.  It  also  feels  that  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  to  nonbank  acquisitions 
of  debt  obligations  issued  by  foreigners 
in  developed  countries  that  have  a  time 
remaining  to  maturity  of  1  to  3  years. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    HOUSE    BILL 

The  other  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
more  technical  in  nature.  In  the  main, 
they  either  extend  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided under  existing  law  to  situations 
similar  to  those  now  exempt,  or  provide 
exemptions  which  are  required  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  the  tax  to  debt 
obligations  which  mature  in  less  than  3 
years.  The  follo'wing  provisions  were 
contained  in  the  House  bill  and  have 
been  approved  by  your  committee. 

The  bill  exempts  from  tax  loans  made 
to  foreigners  in  connection  with  a  lease 
arrangement  in  which  a  foreigner 
leases  personal  property  from  a  U.S. 
person.  The  exemption  only  appHes 
if  at  least  85  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  under  the  lease  is  attributable  to 
tangible  property  produced  or  extracted 
in  the  United  States  or  to  the  perform- 
ance of  services  under  the  terms  of  the 
lease  by  the  U.S.  person.  This  pro- 
vision merely  txtends  the  existing  ex- 
emption for  debt  obligations  acquired  In 
coimection  with  export  transactions  to 
leases,  as  well  as  sales. 

An  exemption  is  provided  for  loans 
made  to  foreigners  to  finance  construc- 
tion on  real  property  located(^  in  the 
United  States  if  the  property  involved  is 
pledged  to  secure  the  loan.  To  qualify 
for  this  exemption,  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  constiniction  must  be 
paid  from  funds  acquired  from  a  non- 
U.S.  person  and  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  cosf  must  be  attributable  to  property 
produced  or  services  performed  in  this 
country.  This  provision  extends  the 
present  exemption  for  loans  made  when 
foreigners  buy  real  property  located  in 
the  United  States  to  loans  made  in  con- 
nection with  construction  projects  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners  on  real  property 
located  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  exempts  from  tax  up  to  $2,500 
of  any  loan  made  to  a  full-time  foreign 
student  at  an  American  educational  in- 
stitution. In  the  absence  of  this  exemp- 
tion such  loans,  whether  made  by  banks 
or  the  schools  themselves,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  whenever  the  time  to  matu- 
rity exceeded  1  year. 

Also,  exempt  under  this  bill  are  loans 
made  in  connection  with  sales  of  tangi- 
ble property  which  were  held  for  per- 
sonal use,  such  as  a  house  or  a  car,  by  an 
American  to  a  foreigner  if  the  property 
sold  is  located  abroa?^  and  was  held  for 
the  American's  personal  use.  Without 
this  exemption  the  tax  would  be  applied 
in  such  cases  whenever  the  loan  was  for 
more  than  1  year. 

The  bill  exempts  from  tax  securities 
acquired  by  a  branch  of  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion which  is  engaged  in  conmiercial 
banking  in  a  foreign  country,  if  the 
branch  is  a  member  of  a  foreign  stock 


exchange  whose  members  are  all  banks 
and  if  it  has  been  a  member  of  such  an 
exchange  since  about  mid-1963.  How- 
ever, the  bank's  holdings  of  specified  se- 
curities must  not  exceed  3  percent  of  the 
amount  of  its  deposits  which  are  payable 
in  the  currency  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  located.  The  exemption  applies  as 
of  the  initial  effective  date  of  the  tax: 
namely,  July  19.  1963.  In  these  special 
types  of  situations  the  branches  are  per- 
forming what  is  a  normal  banking  func- 
tion in  the  country  where  they  do  busi- 
ness. Additionally,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  transactions  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

U.S.  persons  who  acquire  interests  in 
partnerships  which  are  less-developed 
country  partnerships  are  excluded  from 
the  tax.  This  is  a  logical  extension  of 
the  existing  exclusion  of  stock  purchases 
in  corporations  which  operate  in  such 
countries. 

For  the  cases  where  stock  obtained 
from  foreigners  by  U.S.  brokers  is  resold 
to  foreigners,  the  bill  extends  to  indi- 
rect resales  executed  by  over-the- 
counter  dealers  the  refund  or  credit  op- 
tion applicable  under  present  law  when 
indirect  resales  of  bonds  are  made  by 
such  dealers.  The  present  disparity  in 
the  treatment  of  over-the-counter  sales 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  which  was  neces- 
sary, initially,  for  administrative  reasons, 
is  no  longer  necessary. 

By  permitting  a  U.S.  finance  corpora- 
tion to  treat  a  foreign  branch  as  a  sub- 
sidiary, the  bill  excludes  from  the  tax 
the  operations  of  foreign  branches  which 
extend  loans  to  foreign  consumers  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  iisjns  manufac- 
tured by  a  related  concern.  The  loans 
must  be  repayable  in  foreign  currency, 
and  the  branch  must  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  a  year  prior  to  FebrulTiy  10,  1965. 
Prior  to  the  application  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  to  loans  with  a  maturity 
of  less  than  3  years,  this  exemption  was 
not  necessary  since  consumer  loans  do 
not  usually  have  a  maturity  of  3  years  or 
more. 

Present  law  exempts  foreign  stock  is- 
sues from  tax  if  the  corporations  are 
predominantly  U.S.  owned,  as  defined 
in  the  law.  This  bill  also  excludes 
additional  shares  issued  by  a  com- 
pany in  the  future  where  the  company 
had  250  or  more  shareholders  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
when  the  tax  initially  went  into  effect. 
The  new  stock  must  also  be  from  a  class 
of  stock  which  was  exempt  from  tax 
when  originally  sold  because  of  the  less- 
developed  country  corporation  provi- 
sion, the  international  monetary  stabil- 
ity exclusion,  or  the  exclusion  relating 
to  certain  reoi-ganizations.  Under  this 
rule,  the  sale  of  new  shares  of  stock  to 
Americans  by  a  Canadian  company,  pre- 
dominantly owned  by  Americans,  would 
not  be  subject  to  tax  if  such  stock,  when 
issued,  was  exempt  from  tax  under  the 
international  monetary  stability  provi- 
sion. 

In  connection  with  the  application  of 
the  tax  to  foreign  debt  obligations  with 
a  time  remaining  to  maturity  of  1  to  3 
years,  the  bill  provides  that  commercial 
banks  may  acquire  foreign  debt  obliga- 
tions with  a  maturity  of  1   to  3  years 
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The  remaining  provisions  4f  the  bill 
were    adopted    by    your 
amendments  to  the  House  bi 

The  bill  exempts  from  tax 
tion  of  foreign  debt  obligations 
nection  with  the  sale  of  the 
nearly  all  the  assets,  of  a  for 
of    a    domestic    corporation, 
emption  is  a  logical  corollary 
emption  now  provided  in  the  c 
obligations  acquired  in 
the  sale  of  stock  in  a  foreign 

Your    committee    also 
House  bill  to  moderate  the  pe 
is  now  imposed  if  a  person 
the  international  monetary 
elusion  fails  to  file  a  timely 
acquisition  which  would  quality 
exclusion.   The  exclusion  in  qupst 
applies  to  new  Canadian 
certain  Japanese   issues.     Ra 
loose  the  exemption  altogether' 
filer  will  loose  up  to  25  pen 
exclusion   depending   on   the 
time  that  elapses  before  he 
quired  notice.    The  present 
continue  to  apply,  however,  i 
of  a  limited  exclusion  such  as 
applied  to  Japanese  nationals 
imposition  of  a  limit  require 
accurate  and  up-to-date  recor 
of  all  acquisitions. 

The  bill  is  further  amended  to  permit 
the  President  to  take  into  ac  :ount  the 
degree  to  which  a  foreign  cour  ti"y  is  liv- 
ing up  to  its  treaty  commitmei  its  to  U.S. 
persons  when  he  is  decidim;  whether 
or  not  to  grant  an  exemption  under  the 
international  monetary  stabil  ty  exclu- 
sion provision  or  whether  to  revoke  an 
exclusion  previously  granted 

Although  the  effective  date  bf  the  tax 
was  July  19,  1964,  the  law.  a;  enactedi 
exempted  transactions  made  o  n  or  after 
that  date  if  a  binding  commiti  nent  con- 
cerning them  had  been  made  i  »rior  to  it. 
In  defining  what  constitutes  i  binding 
commitment,  the  law  now  slates  that 
the  U.S.  person  extending  the  oan  must 
have  sent  a  commitment  letter  to  the 
borrower  before  July  19,  196:.  -As  an 
alternative  to  the  latter  re  luirement 
only,  the  bill  provides  that  thi  commit- 
ment is  considered  binding  i; .  by  that 
date,  the  U.S.  person  had  received  from 
the  borrower  a  memorandum  of  term's, 
a  purchase  c6ntract,  or  other  document 
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setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  acquisi- 
tion. 

A  further  committee  amendment  ex- 
empts from  tax  debt  obligations  of  a 
foreign  country  which  was  previously 
designated  a  less  developed  country  if 
the  foreign  country  had  confimunicated 
its  intention  to  issue  the  debt  obliga- 
tions to  the  State  Department  and  had 
begun  negotiations  with  underwriters 
before  April  6,  1965.  Fuithermore,  the 
Secretary  of  State  must  determine  that 
the  exemption  ia  in  the  best  interests 
■  of  Vac  United  States.  This  amendment" 
will  apply  only  to  the  Bahamas. 

A  further  committee  amendment-  is 
designed  to  eaSe  balance-of-payments 
pressures  by  providing  that  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  United  States  receives 
under  agreements  with  foreign"  govern- 
ments be  made  more  readily  Avail- 
able to  pay  the  costs  of  U.S.  opera- 
tions in  such  countries  or  for  conver- 
sion into  dollars  or  other  currencies. 
The  amendment  will  remedy  situa- 
tions— highlighted  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office — in  which 
dollars  are  being  spent  to  meet  U.S.  obli- 
gations in  countries  in  which  the  United 
States  has  substainiial  holdings  of  fo^l- 
eign  currency  as  a  result  of  such  pro- 
grams as  the  sale  of  surplus  military 
equipment.  The  amendment  requires 
that  future  contracts  or  agreements 
other  than  those  under  Public  Law  480 — 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities—entered into  or  extended  by 
the  U.S.  Goverrmient  must  provide  that 
local  currencies  accruing  to  the  United 
States  may  either  be  used  to  pay  U.S. 
obligations  in  that  country  or  be  con- 
vertible into  other  currencies.  The 
amendment  also  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  a  stronger  voice  in  the  use 
of  U.S.  owned  foreign  currencies  and  re- 
quires him  to  report  annually  to  the 
Finance  Committee  and  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
management  of  U.S.  owned  foreign 
currencies. 

Your  committee  also  amended  two  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill.  The  provision 
which  grants  an  exemption  to  financing 
operations  carried  on  by  foreign  branches 
Qf  U.S.  financing  companies  was  ex- 
panded to  include  loans  made  in  connec- 
tion with  tne  sale  of  items  traded  in  part 
payment  fo/  products  manufactured  by 
a  concern  related  to  the  financing  com- 
pany and  to  provide  that  the  financing 
company  may  be  engaged  in  servicing 
debt  obligations  as  well  as  acquiring 
them. 

The  final  committee  amendment  ex- 
tends the  exemption  provided  in  the 
House  bill  for  shares  of  stock  acquired 
in  connection  with  a  reorganization  in 
which  a  foreign  corporation  acquires  the 
assets  of  a  domestic  corporation  in  ex- 
change for  stock.  The  exemption  is  to 
cover  the  -case  in  which  a  foreign  cor- 
poration exchanges  its  stock  for  the 
stock,  rather  than  the  assets,  of  the  do- 
mestic concern. 

CONCLUSION 

The  timely  enactment  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  contributed  greatly  to 
the  subsequent  reduction  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  It  helped  to  fore- 
stall the  necessity  of  resorting  to  such 


dfesperate  and  disruptive  measures  as 
domestic  deflation.  The  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts  to  nold  the  ground 
we  have  gained  depends  on  the  extension 
of  the  tax.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  H.R.  475o' 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore consideration  of  the  amendments 
pffered  from  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimouo 
.consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  treated  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  aie 
as  follows:  I 

On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "thereof  . 
to  strike  out  "July  31,  1967"  and  Insert  "De- 
cember 31,  1967";  on  page  4.  line  7,  after  the 
word  "Public",  to  strike  out  "Offering"  and 
insert  "Offerings";  on  page  8,  after  line  13. 
to  insert : 

"(b)   Sales  OF  Foreign  Branches. — 

"(1)   Section  4914   (g)(1)   is  amended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ';  or';  and 

"(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"■•(C)  as  part  or  all  of  the  purchase  price 
in  a  Sale  by  such  United  States  person  of  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  assets  of  a  branch  of 
such  United  States  person  located  outside  the 
United  States.' 

"(2)  Section  4914(g)(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"•(2)  Limitations. — Subparagraphs  (Ai 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  debt  obligation  if  any 
of  the  stock  sold  or  surrendered  in  connec- 
tion with  its  acquisition  was  originally  ac- 
quired with  the  intent  to  sell  or  surrendPr. 
Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  t.le  acquisition  of  a  debt  obligation 
if  any  of  the  assets  sold  had  been  transferred 
to  the  branch  for  the  purpose  of  sale  (other 
than  sale  in  the  ordinary  course  of  itq  trade 
or  business).' 

"(3)  The  heading  of  section  4914(g)  i.s 
amended  by  inserting  'or  of  Foreign  Branch' 
alter  'Subsidiary'. 

•'(4)  Section  4pi4(b)(10)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(10)  Acquisitions  of  debt  obligations 
on  sale  or  liquidation  of  wholly  owned 
foreign  subsidiaries  or  sale  of  foreign 
BR.»j<cHES. — Of  debt  obligations  acquired  in 
connection  with  the  sale  or  liquidation  of  a 
wholly  owned  foreign  corporation  or  of  a 
foreign  branch,  to  the  extent  provided  in  sub- 
section (g).'  '■ 

On  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
to  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert  "(c)";  on 
page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  strike 
out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(d)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  18,  to  strike  out  "(d)"  and  in- 
sert "(e)";  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "sub- 
section," to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(d)";  on  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
4.*  to  strike  out  "(e)"  and  Insert  "(f)":  on 
page  15,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  strike 
out  "(f)"  and  insert  "(g)";  on  page  17.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  5,  to  strike  out  "(g) '" 
and  insert  "(h)";  after  line  13,  to  strike  out 

"(h)  Notice  or  AcQinsmoN  for  Exclusion 
OP  Original  or  New  Issttes. — Section  4917(a) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  ac- 
quisitions Of  debt  obligations  having  a  period 
remaining  to  maturity  of  1  year  or  more  but 
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less  than  3  years  made  during  the  period 
beginning  February  11, 1965,  and  ending  with 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1965,  the 
notice  of  acquisition  may  be  filed  ■within 
such  period  following  the  date  of  such  en- 
actment as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe  by  regulations.'  " 
And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"(i)  Notice  of  Acquisition  For  Exclusion 
OF  Original  or  New  Issues. — Section  4917  is 
amended — 

"  ( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentence:  'In  the  case  of 
acquisitions  of  debt  obligations  having  a 
period  remaining  to  maturity  of  one  year  or 
more  but  less  than  three  years  made  during 
the  period  beginning  February  11,  1965,  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1965,  the  notice  of  acquisition  may  be  filed 
within  such  period  following  the  date  of  such 
enactment  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  by  regulations. ';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(d)  Reduction  op  Exclusion  in  Case  op 
Late  Filing  op  Certain  'Notices  op  Acquisi- 
tion.— If,  with  respect  to  an  acquisition  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment   of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of   1965  of 
stock  or  a  debt  obligation  which  Is  all   or 
part  of  an  original  or  new  issue  to  which  an 
Executive  order  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
is  applicable  (other  than  an  Executive  order 
which  Is  applicable   to  a  limited  aggregate 
amount  of  such  Issues),  the  notice  of  acqui- 
sition required  by  subsection  (a)  is  not  filed 
on  or  before  the  last  day  (including  exten- 
sions of  time)    specified  in  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
under  such   subsection,   the   exclusion   pro- 
vided by  such  Executive  order  shall  not  apply 
to  5  per  centum  of  such  acquisition  for  each 
thirty-day  period   or  fraction   thereof   after 
such    last   day    during   which    such    failure 
continues,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  such 
exclusion    be    reduced    under    this    subsec- 
tion by  more  than  25  per  centum  of  such 
acquisition."  " 
On  page  19,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 
"(J)   Consideration  of  Treaty  Violations 
IN  Connection  With  Exclusion  for  Original 
OR  New  Issues.— Section  4917  Is  amended  by 
adding   after  subsection    (d)    (as   added   by 
subsection  (I)  of  this  section)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Fulfillment  of  Treaty  Obliga- 
tions.— In  determining  whether  to  issue  an 
Esecutive  order  under  subsection  (a)  with 
r^pect  to  a  foreign  country,  and  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  revoke  or  modify  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  Issued  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  a  foreign  country  (whether 
issued  before  or  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection),  the  President  may  Uke  into 
account  whether  such  foreign  country  Is 
according  privileges  to  United  States  persons 
in  conformity  with  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  such  foreign  country 
particularly  privileges  relating  to  investments 
In  such  foreign  country.'  " 

On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert  "(k)";  on  page 
21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  strike  out 
(J)"  and  insert  "(1)";  on  page  22,  line  8, 
after  the  word  "member",  to  Insert  "and 
(U)  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  tenglble  per- 
sonal propertj  received  as  part  or  all  of  the 
consideration  in  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property  described  In  clause  (i)";  on  page 
23,  line  15,  after  "(A)",  to  insert  "and  serv- 
icing debt  obligations  arising  out  of  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)";  on  page  25,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  19,  to  strike  out  "(k) "  and  Insert 
"(m)";  on  page  28,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 
(Iv)  all  such  additional  shares.  If  acquired 
by  United  States  persons,  would  be  excluded 


from  the  tax  Imixised  by  section  4911  by 
reason  of  section  4914(a)(6),  4916,  or  4917; 
and". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"(Iv)  all  such  additional  shares  are  shares 
which.  If  acquired  -by  United  States  persons 
at  the  time  of  original  issuance,  would  have 
been  excluded  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4911  by  reason  of  section  4914(a)(6), 
4916,  or  4917,  or  are  shares  exchanged  In  a 
reorganization  described  In  section  368(a) 
(1)  (B)  for  shares  of  a  domestic  corporation 
which  was  engaged  in  the  active  conduct  of 
a  trade  or  business  (other  than  as  a  dealer 
In  securities)  Inmiedlately  before  the  date 
of  such  exchange;  and" 

On  page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
to  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert  "(n)";  on  page 
30,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  strike  out 
"(m)"  and  insert  "(o)";  on  page  31,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  2,  to  strike  out  "(n)"  and 
insert  "(p)  ";  after  line  9,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  Preexisting  Commitments. 

"(a)  Certain  Commitments  Existing  on 
OR  Before  July  18,  1963.— Section  2(c)(2) 
(B)  of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(B)  as  to  which  on  or  before  July  18, 
1963,  the  acquiring  United  States  person  (or, 
in  a  case  where  2  or  more  United  States  per- 
sons are  making  acquisitions  as  part  of  a 
single  transaction,  a  majority  In  Interest  of 
such  persons)  had  taken  every  action  to  sig- 
nify approval  of  the  acquisition  under  the 
procedures  ordinarily  employed  by  such  per- 
son (or  persons)  in  similar  transactions,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  execution  of  formal  docu- 
ments evidencing  the  acquisition  and  to  cus- 
tomary closing  conditions,  and  the  acquiring 
United  States  person  (or  persons)  — 

"  '(1)  h£»d  sent  or  deposited  for  delivery  to 
the  foreign  person  from  whom  the  acquisi- 
tion was  made  written  evidence  of  such  ap- 
proval in  the  form  of  a  commitment  letter, 
memorandum  of  terms,  draft  purchase  con- 
tract, or  other  document  setting  forth,  or 
referring  to  a  document  sent  by  the  foreign 
person  from  whom  the  acquisition  was  made 
which  set  forth,  the  principal  terms  of  such 
acquisition,  or 

"'(11)  had  received  from  the  foreign  per- 
son from  whom  the  acquisition  was  made  a 
memorandum  of  terms,  draft  purchase  con- 
tract, or  other  document  setting  forth,  or 
referring  to  a  document  sent  by  the  acquir- 
ing United  States  person  (or  persons)  which 
set  forth,  the  principal  terms  of  such  acqui- 
sition;'. 

"(b)  Certain  Debt  Obligations  of  For- 
mer Less  Developed  Countries. — The  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4911  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  shall  not  apply  to  the  ac- 
qulsltior  by  a  United  States  person  of  a  debt 
obligation  issued  by  the  government  of  a  for- 
eign country  which  has  been  designated  as 
an  economically  less  developed  country  under 
an  Executive  order  of  the  President  In  effect 
for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4911,  but  with  respect  to  which  such  desig- 
nation has  been  terminated  before  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  if,  prior  to  such  acqui- 
sition, the  Secretary  of  State  has  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
tb&ir—  ^ 

"(1)  the  government  of  such  foreign 
country  had,  on  or  before  April  6,  1965,  com- 
municated to  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  Its  intention  to  issue  such  debt 
obligation; 

"(2)  the  government  of  such  foreign 
country  had,  on  or  before  April  6,  1965,  com- 
menced negotiations  with  United  States  per- 
sons relative  to  the  Issuance  of  such  debt 
obligation;  and 

"(3)  exemption  fro :.i  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  on  the  acquisition  of  such  debt  obli- 
gation by  a  United  States  person  Is  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States." 


And,  on  page  33.  after  line  15,  to  Insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Use  op  Foreign  Currencies  Owned 
BY  the  United  States. 

"(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  periodi- 
cally ascertain,  by  country,  the  amount  of 
funds  required  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  its  obligations  in  foreign 
countries,  including  obligations  payable  in 
foreign  currencies. 

"(b)  Every  international  agreement  (othpr 
than  an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress))  hereafter 
entered  into,  or  hereafter  amended  or  ex- 
tended, between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  country  under  which  currency  of 
such  country  accrues  or  will  accrue  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  shall  include  provi- 
sions that  such  currency  may  be  used  for 
paying  United  States  obligations  In  such 
country  which  may  be  paid  in  such  currency, 
and  If  not  needed  for  such  purpose  may  be 
used,  or  converted  to  other  foreign  cur- 
rencies or  to  dollars  for  use.  In  paying  United 
States  obligations  in  any  foreign  country, 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  considers  necessary  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  a  report  annually  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  which  shows,  by  execu- 
tive agencies  and  by  countries,  (1)  the  ex- 
penditures in  dollars  and  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies made  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
In  paying  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
In  foreign  countries,  (2)  the  amounts  of 
foreign  currencies  available  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  such  year, 
and  (3)  the  amounts  of  foreign  currencies 
convertible  to  other  foreign  currencies  or  to 
dollars  at  the  close  of  such  year." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  a  question  just  to  clear  up 
the  legislative  history. 

I  invite  his  attention  to  two  situations 
where  foreign  currencies  result  from  our 
economic  assistance  program  but  where 
the  currencies  are  not  available  for  use 
by  the  United  States  or  for  conversion  to 
other  currencies.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  situations  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  section  6(b)  of  this  bill  and 
I  ask  his  confirmation  of  this. 

First,  the  United  States  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  recipient  countries, 
whereby  the  latter  contribute  foreign 
currencies,  in  connection  with  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs,  to  carry  out 
U.S,  assistance  programs  which  might 
otherwise  have  to  be  carried  out  with 
dollars.  These  currencies  are  not  used 
to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
economic  aid  agency  nor  are  they  avail- 
able for  any  other  expenses  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Second,  foreign  currencies  are  gener- 
ated in  connection  with  dollar  repayable 
loans  and  are  used  to  finance  the  local 
costs  of  assistance  projects  or  of  the  re- 
cipient country's  development  program. 
These  foreign  currencies  do  not  "accrue 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States,"  but 
for  the  use  of  the  aid  recipient  country. 

Am  I  correct  in  concluding  that  the 
committee  did  not  intend  that  section 
6(b)  apply  to  these  situations? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
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from  Louisiana  is  correct,  that 
mittee  did  not  intend  that  s 
apply  to  these  situations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  anc 
iL  be  stated.    I  oiler  this 
behalf  of  my  able  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy  I 
ab^nt  on  official  business. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated  by 
the  information  of  the  Senate . 

The    lesislative    clerk    pr 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCKEL.     Mr.  Presidcht 
unaj\imous  consent  that  the  r 
the  amendment  be  dispensed 

The  PPvESIDHfG  OFFICER, 
objection,   it    is    so    ordered: 
amendment  v.ill  be  printed  in 
at  this  point.  - 

The     amendment     offered 
Murphy  is  as  follows : 
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(a)  On  page  7.  strike  oi\t  lines 
17.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

■'(6»   Cert.mn  export  leases. — 
posed  by  section  4911  shall  not  a 
acquisition  trom  a  foreign  obligor 
States  person  of  a  debt  obligat 
obligor   arising   out  of   a   lease 
property    to   s\ich    obligor    by 
States  person  if—* 

•••(A)    at  least  30  percent  of 
the  property  subject  to  the  lease 
cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
tion  arising  out  of  such  ler^se   ( 
as   of   the  date   of   acquisition   ol 
obligation).    Is    attributable    to 
tangible  personal  property  which 
factured.   produced,   grown,   or 
the   United    States    by   such 
person  (or  by  one  or  more 
at.'ons  in  an  affiliated  group,  as 
section    1504.    of   which    such 
member) ,  or  to  the  perform.ince 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
United  States   person    (or   by 
such  corporations)  with  respect  t< 
sonal  property,  or  to  botii,  and 

"(B)    at    least    50    percent    of 
of    the'   property    subject    t6    len 
percent    of    the    actual    value    of 
obligation   arising  out  of   such 
determined  as  of  the  date  of 
the  debt  obligation),  is 
use  of  tangible  personal  property 
manufactured,  produced,  grown. 
In  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
of  services  pursuant  to  the  terms 
by  United  States  persons,  or  to 

(b)  On   page   7.   strike   out 
on  page  8  between  lines  2  and  3 
following: 

"(C)    by  striking  out 'or  (3)' in 
In  subparagrapa   (A)    and 
thereof  "(3),  or   (6)'  and  by 
the    word   'sale'   in   such    clause 
"or  lease'." 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  also  ask 
consent  that  the  statement 
colleague   LMr.  Murphy  1   had 
in  explanation  of  the  bill 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICEtl 
cut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Murphy 
follows : 

MukpRT 
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Statement  ey  Senator 
The  bin  as  passed  by  the 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee 
in  general,  that  the  e-KCluslon  in 
for.  debt   obligations  arising  ou 
sales  by  producers  la  also  to  apptr 
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lease  transactions.  However,  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  exclusion  only  to  debt  obligations 
arising  out  of  the  lease  of  property  85  percent 
of  which  was  manufactured,  produced, 
grown,  or  extracted  In  the  United  States  by 
the  person  acquiring  the  debt  obligation. 
Although  this  provision  of  the  bill  was  to 
parallel  the  treatment  accorded  debt  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  certain  export  sales 
transactions,  its  requirement  that  85  percent 
of  the  property  be  of  American  origin  and 
be  produced  by  the  lessor  "is  more  restrictive 
than  the  export  sale  provision.  The  sale 
provision,  while  making  use  of  the  85-percent 
test  Insofar  as  American  origin  is  concerned, 
does  not  require  the  exporter  (or  a  related 
party)  ,to  be  the  producer  of  the  property. 

In  addition,  in  the  case  of  export  sales 
there  is  an  alternate  rule  which  provides 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  debt  obligation  if 
either  30  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of 
tjie  property  or  60  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
security  acquired  is  attributable  to  property 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  the  ex- 
porter— or  a  related  party — or  to  the  per- 
formance of  services  by  the  exporter.  In  ad- 
dition to  meeting  either  this  30-percent  or 
60-percent  test.  50  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  property  or  100  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  security  acquired  or  services 
rendered  must  be  attributable  to  Americans, 
but  not  necessarily  the  exporter. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  some 
persons  leasing  property  abroad  cannot  meet 
the  85-percent  test  now  in  the  bill  because 
part  of  their  product  is  produced  In  Canada. 
However,  more  than  half  of  the  property  Is 
produced  in  the  United  States  and.  there- 
fore, they  woiUd  have  no  trouble  in  meetlne 
the  50-percent  test  applicable  in  the  case  of 
export  sales,  since  more  than  this  f>ercentage 
of  their  product  Is  produced  In  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  they  would  have  no 
problem  in  meeting  the  30-percent  or  60-per- 
cent tests,  since  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  is  attributable  to  the 
productive  efforts  of  the  lessor. 

The  case  I  have  In  mind  Involves  the 
Dauglas  Aircraft  Corp.  which,  on  occa- 
sion, leases  rather  than  sells  airplanes  to 
foreign  airlines.  This  has.  of  course,  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  very  kind  of 
transaction  which  this  bill  does  not  Intend 
to  Interfere  with. 

A  second  feature  of  this  amendment  relates 
to  situations  where  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Corp.,  and  other  lessors  who  lease  property 
abroad,  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  some 
of  the  debt  obligations  tlMrtT  they  have  ac- 
quired under  these  leasing  arrangements. 
Under  present  law.  in  the  case  of  export 
sales,  It  is  possible  for  an  exporter  to  transfer 
debt  obligations  to  a  goveriimental  agency, 
to  a  commercial  bank  under  certain  situa- 
tions, and  in  the  case  of  other  transferees 
where  the  transfers  were  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  sale  of  the  property 
or  services  out  of  which  the  debt  obligation 
arose  end  the  terms  of  the  debt  obligation 
are  not  unreasonable  in  light  of  the  credit 
practices  in  the  business  in  which  the  lessor 
is  engaged.  This  is  not  presently  available, 
however,  in  the  case  of  lease  exporters.  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  accorded 
the  same  treatment  as  sale  exporters.  There- 
fore, my  amendment  also  makes  the  transfer 
of  the  debt  obligation  available  in  the  case 
of  lease  exporters  In  the  same  manner  as 
sale  exporters  insofar  as  the  third  category 
I  described  is  concerned.  By  the  third  cate- 
gory I  refer  to  the  category  wherein  the 
transfer  of  the  debt  obligation  could  be 
made  to  any  transferee  where  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  debt  by  the  lease  exporter  was 
reasonably  necessary  to  accomplish  the  lease 
and  the  terms  of  the  debt  are  not  unreason- 
able In  light  of  his  credit  practices. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  which  would  pro- 


vide the  same  treatment  for  those  who 
acquire  obligations  as  the  result  of  export 
by  way  of  lease  as  those  who  acquire 
obligations  by  way  of  export  sales.  I 
understand  the  staff  of  the  committee 
has  examined  it  and  it  is  supported  by 
my  able  friend  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  LoncI. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in  . 
light  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  amend- 
ment and  discuss  it  with  the  staff,  and 
the  fact  that  he  recommends  that  we 
take  the  amendment  to  conference,  I 
am  willing  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
Murphy]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  mo\e 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  & 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  recoiwider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  u? 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  11,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  8,  after  line  13,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  ";  and". 

On  page  8,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  follow-  ^ 
Ing: 

"(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  acquisition  by  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  a  commercial 
bank  of  a  debt  obligation  arising  out  of  a 
lease  made  by  such  subsidiary  shall  be 
treated  as  the  acquisition  of  a  debt  obliga- 
tion by  such  bank.'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  exempts  from 
interest  equalization  tax  any  debt  obli- 
gations which  may  arise  out  of  equip- 
ment leases  under  which  American- 
made  equipment  is-  leased  by  America"!! 
manufacturers  to  f(^eign  users.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  proposal  to  add  a 
new  section  4914(c)  (6)  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  seems  clear  that  rent 
paid  for  American-made  equipment  used 
by  foreign  lessees  will  improve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  and  I  fully 
support  the  amendment  and  the  policy 
behind  it.  However,  I  believe  the  pres- 
ent technicarform  of  related  portions  of 
H.R.  4750  and  the  code  will  not  permit 
fuU  development  of  the  export  trade 
which  the  proposed  section  4914(c>i6i 
is  drawn  to  encourage. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  principal  source 
from  which  export  income  from  the  leas- 
ing of  American-made  equipment  to  for- 
eign users  can  be  expected  is  the  leasing 
of  aircraft.  Aircraft  exports  have  been 
a  significant  source  of  U.S.  export  in- 
come. No  one  can  say  precisely  the  in- 
crement in  export  income  which  we  may 
realize  if  aircraft  equipment  leases  which 
might  otherwise  be  subject  to  interest 
equalization  tax  are  encouraged  by  the 
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pril^osed  exemption  in  the  statute. 
However,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  large  transactions  can  be  effected 
in  the  foreseeable  future  through  lease 
arrangements,  although  the  same  trans- 
actions could  not  be  effected  through 
sale  arrangements.  But  all  of  this  de- 
pends on  such  lease  arrangements  being 
assured  of  exemption  from  interest 
equalization  tax. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  aircraft  manu- 
facturers themselves  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  section  4914(c)  (6)  to  any 
substantial  extent.  However,  the  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  includes  a  proposed 
new  section  4931(c)(1)  which  has  been 
drawn  so  that  commercial  banks  which 
have  authority  to  lease  equipment  may 
enter  into  leases  of  American-made  air- 
craft with  foreign  airlines  on  the  same 
terms  as  manufacturers  covered  by  sec- 
tion 4914(c)(6).  In  this  connection,  I 
note  the  construction  of  the  statute  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee^ which  treats  debt  obligations 
arising  out  of  these  equipment  leases  as 
falling  within  the  scope  of  section 
4914(b)(2)(A),  the  basic  provision  un- 
der which  commercial  banks  must  func- 
tion in  order  to  assure  exemption  from 
interest  equalization  tax  in  financial 
transactions.  In  this  way  the  bill  as  it 
stands  permits  some  financial  institu- 
tions to  enter  the  export  equipment 
leasing  field  free  of  interest  equalization 
tax  and  thus  provide  the  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  make  this  source  of 
export  income  a  practical  reality. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  construed  by  the 
Finance  Committee  report  is  that  banks 
which  do  not  have  the  authority  to  own 
and  lease  equipment  directly  would  not 
be  able  to  participate  through  their  sub- 
sidiaries in  aircraft  equipment  leasing 
with  the  assurance  of  exemption  from 
Interest  equalization  tax  which  is  avail- 
able to  manufacturers  and  banks  with 
leasing  powers.  National  banks  have  di- 
rect leasing  powers  and  State-chartered 
banks  generally  do  not,  and  so  the  effect 
of  the  legislation  as  it  stands  is  to  limit 
to  national  banks  the  financing  institu- 
tions which  can  support  what  appears  to 
be  a  very  important  form  of  export 
activity  with  the  assurance  of  being  ex- 
empt from  interest  equalization  tax. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  to  broaden 
the  range  of  financial  institutions  which 
can  support  this  export  activity,  and  the 
amendment  to  the  proposed  new  section 
4931(c)(1)  which  I  have  offered  would 
do  so.  It  would  do  so  by  treating  leases 
executed  by  the  subsidiaries  of  banks  as 
if  they  had  been  made  by  the  banks 
themselves.  This  will  permit  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  State-chartered  bank  to  lease 
American-made  aircraft  to  a  foreign  air- 
line with  the  assurance  that  the  lease 
will  be  free  of  interest  equalization  tax. 
It  will  thus  place  a  lease  by  a  State- 
chartered  bank  subsidiary  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  similar  lease  made  by  a  na- 
tional bank  or  an  aircraft  manufacturer. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  con- 
firms that  the  amendment  will  have  this 
reach,  and  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  statement  of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who 
tells  me  that  in  his  judgment  it  is  a  de- 
sirable amendment,  and  the  favorable 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  I  would  be  glad  to  see  us 
accept  this  amendment.  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  Treasury  Department 
favors  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    376 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modified  version  of  my 
amendment  No.  376  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
strike  out  lines  6,  7,  and  8,  and  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  2.  Extension  op  Interest  Equalization 
Tax 

Section  4911(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "December  31,  1965"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  31,  1967". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  have  the  effect,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  of 
locking  into  the  bill  the  date  fixed  by  the 
House,  instead  of  the  date  fixed  by  the 
Senate,  for  the  expiration  of  the  statute; 
namely,  July  31,  1967. 

The  5  months  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
hfe  and  death.  What  it  does,  and  what 
is  important,  is  that  it  will  compel  a  re- 
consideration of  this  whole  issue  in  1966. 
That,  I  believe,  is  extremely  important  in 
the  view  of  the  whole  banking  commu- 
nity of  the  United  States  and,  I  might 
say,  also  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

It  is  vitally  important  with  respect  to 
this  particular  situation  that  we  under- 
stand clearly  what  is  at  stake  and  what 
is  going  on.  Even  though  it  is  late  in 
the  day  and  the  Senate  has  decided  that 
this  problem  will  work  itself  out,  and  no 
doubt  it  will,  I- wish  to  say  a  few  words 
before  we  adopt  the  amendment  about 
the  programs  that  are  involved  in  the 
interest  equalization  tax. 

First,  let  me  say  that  it  has  not  been 
nearly  as  hot  as  it  has  been  cooked,  as 
the  saying  goes.  It  has  not  worked  out 
nearly  in  the  way  thdft  its  original  spon- 
sors has  hoped  it  would.  I  say  that 
because,  notwithstanding  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  capital  outflows  have 
taken  place  after"  the  tax  was  put  into 
effect  as  was  the  case  before  the  tax 
went  into  effect. 

The  first  time  we  really  began  to  get  a 
very  material  improvement  in  the  Amer- 


ican balance-of-payments  situation  was 
when  two  things  occurred. 

The  first,  and  very  importantly,  was 
when  the  voluntary  restraint  program 
was  put  into  effect  in  February  1965, 
which  meant  that  American  business 
would  exercise  great  restraint  in  invest- 
ing overseas  as  much  as  practical,  and 
eliminate  investments  except  out  of  their 
own  indigenous  sources,  developed  by 
the  profits  made  overseas.  The  second 
was  the  application  of  the  law  to  bank 
loans;  that  is,  maturities  above  1  year. 
The  promulgation  of  the  so-calle*  105- 
percent  rule  for  commercial  banks,  inci- 
dentally, has  worked  out  very  badly  for 
underdeveloped  areas,  because  the  banks 
have  had  the  opportimity  to  apply  the 
105-percent  rule  worldwide  and,  of 
course,  the  best  credit  risks  are  not  nec- 
essarily in  underdeveloped  areas. 

These  ideas,  with  respect  to  voluntary 
restraint,  are  something  that  I  particu- 
larly pride  myself  on.  I  have  contended 
that  that  was  one  way  in  which  we  could 
do  a  job  in  this  field  when  I  opposed  the 
interest  equalization  tax  originally.  I 
am  still  opposed  to  it.  What  I  like  to 
point  up  is  that  we  cannot  continue  this 
policy  without  paying  a  heavy  penalty. 
If  America  does  not  lend  abroad  and 
does  not  invest  abroad,  it  will  have  an 
inevitable  effect  upon  our  exports,  which 
are  dependent  on  our  lending  abroad 
and  on  our  investing  abroad.  It  will 
have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  our  lead- 
ership position  in  the  world,  which  is 
very  valuable  to  us,  because  we  are' re- 
ceiving income  from  our  foreign  invest- 
ments within  $200  million  o*  the  high 
watermark  of  the  making  of  our  foreign 
investments,  and  we  shall  shortly  turn 
the  corner  and  have  a  net  accretion  help- 
ing us  with  our  balance  of  payments,  if 
we  continue  our  foreign  investment  pol-^ 
icy,  instead  of  curtailing  it,  as  we  have 
been  doing. 

This  is  aside  from  the  limitless  effect 
of  keeping  the  United  States  in  the 
leadership  position  which  it  represents 
throughout  the  world. 

The  improvement  which  occurred  in 
our  balance  of  payments  in  the  second 
quarter  has  placed  serious  strains  upon 
international  liquidity  in  relationship  to 
world  trade,  which  has  materially  de- 
clined. Tills  represents  great  jeopardy 
to  the  world  economy,  which  needs  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  dollars  in  order  to 
finance  its  expansion.  It  has  been  espe- 
cially harmful  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  economic  situation  has  been  se- 
verely aggravated  by  our  restraints  on 
the  outfiow  of  private  U.S.  capital. 

I  would  address  a  plea  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  he  exempt  the 
United  Kingdom  from  this  tax  to  the 
same  extent  that  we  have  exempted  Can- 
ada by  Presidential  proclamation  on  the 
basis  of  authority  given  to  him  under 
section  4917(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Presidential  proclamation  giving  a  $100 
million  exemption  to  Japan  and  the 
Presidential  proclamation  giving  com- 
plete exemption  to  Canada  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  section  of  the  law  which 
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expressly  gives  the  Presider  t 
thority.    That  section  is  sect  on 
the  act  that  we  are  about  to 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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Its   terms  is  convertible   Into  stock   of   the 
obligor)   provided  that — 

(a)  Such  debt  obligation  is  acquired  as 
all  or  part  of  an  original  or  now  issue  as  to 
which  there  Is  filed  such  notice  of  acquisition 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescribe  by  regulations; 

(b)  The  Government  of  Japan  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  acquiring  United  States 
person  that  his  acquisition  of  such  debt  ob- 
ligation complies  with  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  this  section;  and 

(c)  Before  or  as  a  result  of  such  acquisi- 
tion, the  aggregate  amount  of  all  acquisitions 
by  UnitcJ  States  persons  excluded  irom  In- 
terest equalization  tax  by  reason  of  this  order 
during  the  calendar  yea.-  in  which  the  ac- 
quisition is  made  ( or.  In  the  case  of  acquisi- 
tions made  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  order  and  ending 
December  31.  1965.  during  such  period) 
does  not  exceed  SIOO.000.000. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  from  time 
to  time  regulations,  rulings,  directions,  and 
instructions  to  carry  out  the  purpose^  this 
order. 

Sec  3.  This  order  shall  be  effective  upon 
its  filing  for  publication  In  the  Pedera;i 
Register  with  respect  to  acquisitions  made 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  order  and  ending  on  the  date 
specified  In  section  4911(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  April  2.  1965. 

Sec.  4917.  Exclusion  for  Original  or  New 
Issues  Where  Required  for  In- 
ternational Monetary  Stai.il- 
ity. 
(a)  In  General. — If  the  President  of  the 
U[nlted  States  shall  at  any  time  determine 
that  the  application  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  will  have  such  consequences  for 
a  foreign  country  as  to  Imperil  or  threaten  to 
'imperil  the  stability  of  the  International 
monetary  system,  he  may  by  Executive  order 
specify  that  such  tax  shall  not  apply  to  the 
acquisition  by  a  United  States  person  of  stc^k 
or  a  debt  obligation  of  the  government  of 
such  foreign  country  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  any  such  government,  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  trust  (other  than  a  company 
registered  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940)  organized  under  the  laws  of  such 
country  or  any  such  subdivision,  or  any  in- 
dividual resident  therein,  to  the  extent  that 
such  stock  or  debt  obligation  is  acquired  as 
all  or  part  of  an  original  or  new  issue  as  to 
which  there  is  filed  such  notice  of  acquisition 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  presciibe 
by  regulations.  In  the  case  of  acquisitions 
made  during  the  period  beginning  July  19. 
1963,  and  ending  with  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  chapter,  the  notice  of  acquisi- 
tion may  be  filed  within  such  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  such  enactment  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  August  20,  1965.  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  examines  some  of  the 
complexities  of  the  U.S.  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Proper  Balance 

The  official  balance-of-paymenta  figures 
confirm  what  has  been  known  for  some  time. 
This  country  now  has  a  modest  surplus  on  its 
transactions  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  hav- 
ing shifted  from  a  deficit  of  (691  million  in 
the  first  quarter  to  a  surplus  of  $298  million 
in  the   second   quarter   of   this    year.     This 


swing  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  In  the  pay- 
ments position  demonstrates  that  the  dollar 
drain,  once  viewed  as  hopelessly  chronic  in 
European  financial  circles,  can  be  halted  by 
resolute  Government  policies.  But  It  raises 
the  disquieting  question  of  whether  the 
elimination  of  the  deficit  Is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  economic  stability  in  the 
non-Communist  world. 

As  the  world's  largest  trading  Nation,  the 
country  whose  dollar  deficits  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  annual  growth  of  in- 
ternational monetary  reserves,  the  United 
States  cannot  permanently  maintain  a  pay- 
ments surplus  vlthout  widespr?arl  disruption. 
U.S.  surpluses  must  elsewhere  in  the  ivsteni 
increase  deficits,  and  as  countries  which  hrid 
for  long  been  the  recipients  of  U.S.  capitcil 
funds  find  their  reserves  falling,  they  ore 
compelled  to  apply  monetary  restraints  which 
depress  economic  activity  and  thus  reduce 
the  demand  for  imports.  And  since  the  Eu- 
ropean surplus  countries  are  not  disposed 
to  extend  credits,  the  contraction  of  inter- 
national liquidity,  now  reflected  in  the  fig- 
ures released  by  the  International  Monet.iry 
Fund,  must  perforce  lead  to  a  contraction 
of  output  and  employment  that  will  aflcct 
many  countries. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  is 
doubtless  well  aware  of  these  dangers,  but 
his  reply  to  a  press  conference  question  docs 
not  dispel  the  fears  engendered  by  the  ad- 
ministration's policy.  When  asked  whether 
it  is  still  the  administration's  Intention  to 
eliminate  the  payments  deficit,  the  Secretary 
replied  that:  "The  goal  of  the  administration 
is  to  achieve  an  equilibrium  In  our  balance  of 
payments,  an  equilibrium  that  will  be  mani- 
fest by  the  confidence  of  the  world  that  the 
dollar  Is  as  good  as  gold." 

But  an  equilibrium  in  which  the  holders 
of  dollars  no  longer  wish  to  convert  them  to 
gold  is  very  difficult  to  attain.  Liquidity  as 
measured  by  the  French  or  Belgian  or  Dutch 
desire  to  convert  dollars  might  be  excessive 
while  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  con- 
fronted with  a  shortage  of  liquidity. 

How  long  would  It  take  to  aclileve  the 
equilibrium  envisioned  by  Secretary  Fowler? 
The  answer  is  2  years  ac(^rdlng  to  a  thoug'nt- 
ful  article  which  appears  in  Quarterly  Review 
&  Investment  Survey  published  by  Model. 
Roland  &  Co.  of  New  York.  But  can  the 
growth  of  international  liquidity  be  halted 
for  a  years  without  severe  economic  reper- 
cussions? 

If  the  success  of  Secretary  Fowler's  forth- 
coming mission  to  Europe  were  assured,  if 
one  could  be  reasonably  optimistic  abiut 
reaching  an  agreement  on  monetary  reforms 
that  would  ass^lre  the  growth  of  Interna- 
tional liquidity,  the  equilibrium  toward 
which  this  country  is  striving  would  pose 
few  dangers.  But  with  the  success  of  the 
Fowler  mission  in  doubt  and  the  prosper  3 
for  convening  an  International  monetary 
conference  dim,  this  country's  policy  should 
not  be  geared  toward  placating  the  mo^t 
gold-thirsty  holders  of  dollars.  Copipletely 
satisfying  their  desire  Involves  risks  that  are 
too  great  for  this  country  to  assume. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
the  drawbacks  and  the  difficulties  which 
are  Involved  In  this  policy.  It  cannot 
be  continued  without  breaking  the  very 
strength  which  we  are  trying  so  very 
hard  to  preserve. 

There  are  measures  which  must  be 
taken.  There  is  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  the  voluntary  restraint  measures 
in  the  selectivity  and  in  the  kind  of  in- 
vestment we  make  abroad.  There  is  the 
broad  expansion  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  which  is  needed  to  sus- 
tain world  trade.  There  is  a  real  con- 
structive effort  especially  In  the  under- 
deveioQed  "areas,  to  Increase  American 
exports. 
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Finally  there  is  the  consideration  as  to 
what  is  really  .rfneant  by  the  deficit  in 
our  international  payments,  and  whether 
it  is  true — and  I  believe  it  is — that  for 
years  the  United  States  can  sustain  a 
reasonable  imbalance  in  its  international 
payments  in  order  to  give  the  world  the 
viability  and  liquidity  and  spurt  which 
was  given  by  our  imbalance  in  interna- 
tional payments. 

So,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
properly  said,  as  the  President  has  the 
power  to  suspend  as  to  individual  coun-*. 
tries,  and  as  the  t^me  of  the  extension 
of  the  statute  has  now  been  shortened, 
because  the  amendmeat  to  be  adopted 
will  lock  this  date  into  the  bill  and  can- 
not be  changed  even  in  conference,  *and 
as  we  must  review  this  matter  in  1966, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  consideration 
v.hich  I  have  given  and  which  I  hope 
every  thoughtful  Senator  and  every 
thoughtful  American  will  give  it,  I  ex- 
press the  feeling  that  we  are  probably 
doing  about  as  much  as  can  be  done  in 
arriving  at  where  we  are  today.  But 
I  still  believe  that  this  policy  is  ill  ad- 
vised in  terms  of  the  long-term  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
I  hope  we  shall  terminate  it  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  bring  that  about,  feeling 
deeply  that  I  am  acting  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  my  country  and  in  the  interest 
of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  the  form  offered.  This  restores  the 
effective  date  of  the  House-passed  bill. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  in  the  spirit  of 
the  compromise  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
although  I  had  thought  that  I  would 
offer  some  amendments-  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  want  to  get  this  legisla- 
tion passed,  and  because  the  Senator  has 
been  willing  to  substantially  modify  his 
original  amendment,  on  that  basis  I  am 
willing  to  withhold  mine.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  now  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was-agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
by  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment^  dis- 
pensed with.  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(h)  AcQxnsmoNs  by  Certain  Tax-Ex- 
tM?T  Organizations. — 
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"(1)  Section  4914(f)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"  'For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  stock 
or  debt  obligations  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  Investment  of  such  contributions  or 
fees  which  consist  of  insurance  premiums 
(other  than  premiums  paid  to  a  mutual  In- 
surance company  or  association  described 
in  section  510(c)  (15))  paid  by  the  members 
of  such  local  organizations  shaU  be  treated 
as  held  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  such 
members  If  primarily  so  held,  notwith- 
standing that  such  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions may,  under  certain  contingencies  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  other  members  of 
such  United  States  person.' 

"(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  sliall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
of  stock  and  debt  obligations  made  after 
July  18,  19G3." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a 
rather  technical  amendment.  It  has  to 
I  do  with  the  way  the  tax  would  apply  to 
mutual  casualty  insurance  companies  or 
associations  if  the  gross  amounts  re- 
ceived do  not  exceed  $150,000  a  year. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
studied  this  subject.  I  understand  that 
in  its  present  form  there  is  no  objection 
to  it  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  was  forced  to 
leave  the  floor  temporarily.  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  relates  to  the  activities  of 
small  mutual  insurance  companies  op- 
erating in  part  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  mutual 
association  had  done  business  on  a  some- 
v.hat  different  basis,  it  could  have  en- 
joyed exemption  but  because  in  the  stat- , 
ute  limits  the  exemJJtion  to  fimds  held 
exclusively  for  foreign  insurance  policies, 
these  people  are  adversely  affected.  I 
hope  that  the  measur"  can  be  considered 
in  conference.  The  amendment  makes 
the  exemption  available  if  primarily  held 
for  appropriate  members  of  local  asso- 
ciations in  foreign  countries  even  though 
under  some  contingencies  the  funds 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand,  the 
amounts  involved  are  not  large. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  just  a  word  about  the  amendment 
affecting  fraternal  organizations  which 
I  have  offered  to  the  interest  authoriza- 
tion tax  extension. 

The  amendment  is  merely  a  clarify- 
ing amendment  to  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain the  original  intent  of  Congress  In 
passing  the  interest  equalization  tax  to 
exempt  from  the  act  the  foreign  opera- 
tions of  fraternal  organizations  exempt 
from  Income  taxation  under  tjie  U.S. 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
all  the  existing  rights  and  exemptions  of 
fraternal  organizations  under  the  orig- 
inal Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act  re- 
main Intact  under  my  amendment.  They 
are  not  at  all  abridged  by  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  today. 

The  amendment  simply  makes  it  clear 
that  the  traditional  mode  of  insurance 
operations  by  fraternal  organizations 
among  their  meihbers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries can  continue  without  penalty  under 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 


of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr. 

DODDl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  require  the 
administration  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  foreign  currencies  now  owned  by  the 
United  States.  The  amendment  is  quite 
important,  and  I  believe  it  would  make 
a  great  contribution  toward  preventing 
some  of  our  dollar  losses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment which  appears  on  page  5,  under 
item  6,  of  the  report,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

6.  Use  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States:  This  section  requires  that 
contracts  and  other  agreements  negotiated 
with  foreign  countries  (other  than  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  as  amended,  commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480),  under  which  foreign  cur- 
rendfies  will  be  generated  for  the  use  of  the 
Unfted  States,  in  the  future  must  contain 
provisions  insuring  that  such  currencies  may 
be  used  for  paying  U.S.  obligations  in  sue:, 
country  and,  if  not  needed  for  such  pur- 
pose, shall  be  convertible  Into  dollars  or 
other  foreign  currencies.  It  is  not  required 
under  this  provision  that  unused  foreign 
currencies  actually  be  converted;  the  decision 
to  convert  such  currencies,  the  amount  to  be 
converted,  if  any,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  conversion  is  to  be  accomplished  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
light  of  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  will,  of  course,  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  capability 
of  the  foreign  country  to  have  its  currency 
converted. 

This  section  also  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  stronger  voice  in  the  management 
and  use  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  by 
requiring  him  to  determine  periodically,  both 
in  dollar  amounts  and  In  terms  of  forelgr. 
currency  the  amount  of  funds  the  United 
States  will  need  to  meet  its  foreign  obliga- 
tions in  each  country.  He  is  also  to  report 
annually  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  on  the  management 
of  U.S.-qwned  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  if  an  Ameri- 
can operator  of  a  business,  let  us  say, 
who  sells  his  product  in  Canada  and  re- 
ceives Canadian  currency  for  the  product 
which  he  sell  invests  the  proceeds  of  that 
currency  in  new  Canadian  securities,  he 
Is  immune  from  the  tax  because  of  the 
President's  proclamation? 
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Mr.     SMATHERS.     Th( 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     On  th  i 
if  the  same  investor  shoulc 
securities,  but  securities 
market,  he  would  be 
the  tax? 

Mr.     SMATHERS.     Tht 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Should 
rect  the  law  and  equalize 
of  both  of  those  investors 
the  imposition  of  the  tax' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     The 
Senator  from  Ohio 
cation  of  the  Canadian 
issues  only.   He  wonders 
tion  does  not  apply  to  old 
First,  old  issues  are  not 
this  would  increase  the 
out  oMhe  country.    Seconji 
exempt  because  we  are  not 
the  stock  markets  in 
the  economy  on  needed  ne^j ' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Would 
the  p(^er  of  the  President 
authorizing   language,   to 
securities? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  am 
stafF  that  it  would  not 
authority   of  the  President 
present  language  to  exempt 
ties  which  the  Senator 
In  mind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Would] 
be    willing    to    take    to 
amendment  of  the  type 
Into  effect  a  removal  of 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     The 
read  the  third  time.    From 
stand,  after  hearing  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and 
sation  he  and  I  have  had 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
lem  which  the  Senator  pri 
ever,  since  the  bill  has 
third  time,  we  can  only 
look  at  the  problem. 

A  new  bill  could  be 
is  no  objection  to  it,  and 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Within 
session  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  SMATHERS 
present  session. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  should 
the  staff  look  at  the  issue, 
is  no  justification  in  havirfc 
of  treatment  between  thosi ; 
investment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I 
the  specific  problen 
I  believe  we  ought 


other  hand, 

buy,  not  new 

are  in  the 

obligated  to  pay 


Senator    is 

we  not  cor- 
he  treatment 
in  relation  to 

distinguished 

questions  the  appli- 

exepiption  to  new 

the  exemp- 

issues  as  well. 

e^^empt  because 

of  payments 

they  are  not 

ti-ying  to  help 

but  rather 

investments. 

it  be  within 

under  the 

exempt  such 
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idvised  by  the 

within  the 

under   the 

the  securi- 

fdom  Ohio  has 


th£t 
such 


stand 
mind, 
at  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
very  much. 

The    PRESIDING 
bill  having  been  read  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 


ONE    HUNDRED     HOUR  3 
SIDING      OVER      THE 
TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR 


Mr. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS. 
to  the  distinguished  majority 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
picious  moment. 
5:55  o'clocPp.m 
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Senator    is 
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conference    an 
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OF]  ICER.      The 
t  lird  time,  the 


OF    PRE- 

SENATE— 

HARRIS 

'resident,  will 


I  am  pappy  to  yield 

leader. 

is  a  most  aus- 

nr  inutes  ago,  at 

disti  iguished  jun- 


ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  who  now  occupies  the  chair  as 
Presiding  OfiQcer  of  the  Senate,'  com- 
pleted 100  hours  of  active  duty  in  that 
position.  I  believe  that  is  a  real  record. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  in 
such  a  short  while  has  assimied  such 
great  responsibility  and  carried  it  out  so 
auspiciously. 

Furthermore,  having  watched  Presid- 
ing OCBcers  come  and  go  for  a  good  many 
years,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  is  one  of  the  most  effective,  efiB- 
cient,  and  knowledgeable  Presiding  OflS- 
cers  which  this  body  has  ever  known. 
So  I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  on  his  com- 
pletion of  100  hours  of  active  duty  in 
the  chair,  to  commend  him  for  the  out- 
standing job  he  has  done,  and  to  say 
that  it  will  be  a  record  which  other 
Senators  will  have  to  work  hard  to  over- 
come, and  many  may  never  approach. 

Good  luck,  good  wishes,  and  thanks 
for  a  good  job. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  word  of  commen- 
dation and  congratulation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  service.  The  day  may  shortly  arrive 
when  we  shall  have  to  make  some  fur- 
ther recognition  of  those  who  are  so 
generously  willing  to  serve  in  what 
might  be  known  as  a  combat  zone  by 
awarding  a  sort  of  combat  ribbon.  Per- 
haps after  the  Senator  has  achieved 
another  100  hours,  we  might  add  a  star 
to  the  ribbon. 

Obviously,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  having  to  listen 
hour  after  hour  to  various  Senators  talk 
about  things  which  are  sometimes  rele- 
vant and  sometimes  irrelevant  is  an 
arduous  and  difficult  task.  When  we  can 
get  a  Senator  of  the  capacity  of  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  serve 
as  he  has  done  with  such  ability,  the 
Senate  is  indeed  fortunate.  So  I  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [  Mr.  Mansfield  ] , 
in  congratulating  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  join  in  congratulating 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  for  his  fine  ser\'ice. 


TITLE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  INTER- 
EST EQUALIZATION  TAX 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
extending  the  act  to  July  31.  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  the  question  was  presented  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  was  one  of  those 
who  spoke  loudly  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  provision  of  the  House  which  was 


introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  permitting  me  to  join  with  him 
in  sponsoring  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
by  which  the  b^ll  was  read  the  third  time 
be  rescinded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
does  the  Senator  still  expect  to  finish 
action  on  the  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  inform  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  we  expect  to 
finish  action  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  asking  that 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  be  rescinded. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I 
ask  that  it  not  be  read  but  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  after  line  1,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(p)  Certain  Acquisitions  Between  July 
19,  1963  AND  September  2,  1964. — 

"(1)  Section  4914  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"'(k)  Certain  Acquisitions  Before  Sep- 
tember 2,  1964. — The  tax  imposed  by  section 
4911  shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisition  m»de 
before  September  2,  1964,  by  a  United  States 
person  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  if  such 
acquisition  was  made — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  with  foreign  currency  held  by  such 
person  on  July  18, 1963, 

"'(2)  from  funds  held  by  such  person  on 
July  18,  1963,  which  were  on  deposit  outside 
the  United  States  with  persons  carrying  on 
the  banking  business, 

"  '(3)  from  the  proceeds  of  the  disposition 
of  stock  of  foreign  issuers,  or  debt  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  obligors,  lield  by  such  person 
on  July  18.  1963, 

"  "(4)  from  the  proceeds  of  the  disposition 
of  stock  of  foreign  issuers,  or  debt  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  obligors,  acquired  by  such 
person  after  July  18,  1963,  in  an  acquisition 
to  which  paragraph  (3)  applied,  or 

"'{5)  from  credit  obtained  in  a  fo^|^n 
country.' 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
of  stock  and  debt  obligations  made  after 
July  18,  1963." 

On  page  32,  line  2,  strike  out  "(p)"  and 
insert  "(q)". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  worthy,  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  by  certain  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  When  the  measure  was 
first  proposed,  as  far  as  I  know  from  in- 
formation, some  tax  investigations  were 
made  because  of  this  situation. 
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The  existing  law  was  first  proposed  on 
July  18,  1963.  It  did  not  become  law  un- 
til September  2,  1964.  The  15-percent 
tax  on  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities 
made  subsequent  to  that  date  was  made 
retroactive  by  the  law  to  July  18,  19G3. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Finance,  in  effect, 
said  to  the  people  who  legitimately,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  made  pur- 
chases of  foreign  securities  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  that  they  would  be  liable 
for  the  tax. 

Some  persons  may  have  been  conscious 
of  the  proposal ;  some  may  not  have  been. 
Whether  or  not  there  was  consciousness 
of  the  proposal,  no  law  was  being  vio- 
lated. Yet  the  Committee  on  Finance 
proposed  to  tax  them  and  made  the 
language  retroactive. 

I  have  heard  of  tax  reductions  being 
made  retroactive,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  the  imposition  of  taxes  being  made 
retroactive,  so  as  to  make  a  man  pay 
when  he  was  not  doing  anything  wrong 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law.  That 
is  what  the  measure  would  do. 

On  purchases  within  the  retroactive 
period,  July  18,  1963,  the  law  makes  no 
distinction  between  purchases  financed 
with  capital  already  located  outside  the 
United  States  prior  to  July  18,  1963,  and 
purchases  made  with  capital  exported 
from  the  United  States  between  July  18, 
1963,  and  September  2,  1964,  13  months. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  some 
persons  might  have  assumed  there  would 
be  an  exemption  of  purchases  from  the 
payment  of  the  tax  where  purchases 
were  consummated  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment, and  financed  with  funds  outside 
of  the  United  States  prior  to  July  18, 
1963. 

Many  persons  in  this  category  contin- 
ued to  buy  and  sell  foreign  securities  up 
to  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  tax, 
which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and 
thus  unknowingly  incurred  tax  liability 
even  though  they  had  not  thereby  caused 
any  further  outflow. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  activity 
in  my  area  because  of  the  proximity  of 
Canada.  It  mainly  involves  the  buying 
and  selling  of  Canadian  securities  on 
Canadian  exchanges  or  the  exchange  of 
securities  on  the  Seattle  or  other  mar- 
kets. 

Many  people  in  this  category  continued 
to  buy  and  sell  securities  up  to  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  law,  as  they 
had  a  legal  right  to  do;  thus,  there  was 
no  reason  to  tax  them  retroactively.  It 
was  known  only  that  there  was  a  bill 
pending.  There  was  no  idea  of  its  form 
or  what  the  law  would  eventually  provide. 

The  incurring  of  this  tax  liability 
caused  a  furiJier  outflow  of  U.S.  dollars 
after  July  18. 

Such  persons  had  not  exported  any 
capital  after  the  tax  had  first  been  rec- 
ommended by  President  Kennedy,  yet 
they  have  been  taxed  retroactively  on 
these'  transactions. 

In  this  respect,  the  act  went  far  be- 
yond its  stated  purpose  and  unfairly  took 
advantage  of  many  unsuspecting  citi- 
zens, who  actually  had  caused  no  further 
outflow  of  dollars. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  halt  that 
practice;  but  it  could  not  be  halted  until 
the  bill  became  law. 
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We  cannot  say  to  a  person  who  was 
doing  something  legally  for  13  months, 
"We  will  tax  you  because  we  have  passed 
a  law  that  makes  illegal  what  you  have 
done." 

How  would  he  know  what  the  law  was 
going  to  be? 

It  has  not  been  the  American  tradi- 
tion to  enact  retroactive  or  ex  post  facto 
legislation,  but  it  happened  in  this  in- 
stance, and  Congress  should  now  correct 
the  injustice. 

There  is  some  other  history  on  this 
matter.  Tlie  approach  to  the  amend- 
ment, of  course,  had  never  been  consid- 
ered i.i  committee,  either  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate.  Bills 
were  introduced  by  me  and  by  Repre- 
sentative Pelly,  of  the  Seattle  District, 
for  outright  repeal  olf  the  retroactive  fea- 
tures, regardless  of  whether  the  capital 
had  been  exported  during  the  13 -month 
retroactive  period.  My  amendment  re- 
moves the  retroactive  tax  where  no  cap- 
ital was  exported  before  the  enactment 
of  law. 

Also,  no  public  hearing  was  held  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Only 
written  statements  were  allowed,  and 
when  the  bill  came  from  the  House,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  held  executive 
meetings  within  3  days  and  reported  the 
bill  without  any  hearing  or  statements. 

I  cite  two  patent  examples  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  tax  in  our  area,  and  I  suppose 
there  are  many  more.  A  lumberman  in 
Port  Angeles,  which  is  across  the  Strsiit 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  owned  and  operated  a 
lumber  mill  in  northern  British  Colum- 
bia for  many  years  prior  to  July  18,  1963, 
and  resided  there.  He  sold  the  mill  for 
a  substantial  capital  gain  and  paid  the 
U.S.  capital  gain  tax  of  25  percent  of 
profit.  After  July  18,  1963,  but  prior  to 
September  2,  1964,  he  invested  the  pro- 
ceeds in  Canadian  stocks. 

He  returned  to  retire  at  Port  Angeles, 
and  was  assessed  another  15  percent  tax 
on  the  purchase  of  stocks.  Although  he 
exported  no  U.S.  fimds,  he  was  taxed 
40  percent  on  his  capital  gain. 

That  is  not  right.  There  are  many 
other  similar  cases.  I  hastily  assembled 
the  information  as  to  a  few. 

The  wife  of  a  Seattle  doctor  for  many 
years  prior  to  July  18,  1963,  held  Aus- 
tralian stocks  that  she  had  inherited. 
As  I  recall,  she  was  an  Australian  living 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  married 
to  a  Seattle  doctor. 

Between  July  18,  1963,  and  September 
2,  1964,  her  investmeht  advisers  in  Aus- 
tralia sold  the  securities,  and  with  the 
funds  purchased  different  Australian  se- 
curities. Again,  this  Is  a  common  prac- 
tice for  Americans  buying  securities  in 
other  countries.  She  exported  no  U.S. 
funds,  but  was  taxed  15  percent  on  her 
Australian  portfolio — dollars  which  had 
never  been  in  the  United  States  at  all. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  right. 

There  are  many  similar  cases.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  people,  antici- 
pating this  law,  did  some  speculation. 

There  were  many  people  who  did  not 
do  it  for  any  purpose  of  speculation. 
They  did  it  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness practice.  Even  those  people  who 
speculated  had  a  legal  right  to  do  so  un- 
til Congress  passed  a  law. 


I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  law. 
I  approve  of  the  purpose.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  reach  back 
and  tax  those  who  acted  unknowingly, 
and  sui-ely  not  for  any  purpose  of  violat- 
ing the  objectives  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  law  was  passed,  when  the  law  was 
suggested,  I  believe,  on  July  18,  by  the 
President. 

It  took  13 'months  to  pass  the  law.  We 
had  no  idea  of  what  the  law  would  be  or 
how  it  would  come  from  the  committee, 
and  the  people  did  not  know  whether 
they  should  do  something  with  their 
investments. 

I  ciLed  two  cases  which  I  believe  are 
patently  unfair.  I  am*  sure  that  there 
are  many  others.  I  was  hopeful  that  the 
committer  could  take  this  amendment, 
which  has  been  changed  from  that  in  the 
original  bill.  As  I  pointtfd  out,  the 
amendment  is  different  from  t^e  original 
bill. 

The  floor  amendment,  as  now  before 
the  Senate,  would  remove  the  retroactive 
tax  only  where  no  capital  was  exported 
before  the  enactment  of  the  law.  I  be- 
lieve that  would  be  fair. 

I  presume,  and  I  am  no  particular  ex- 
pert on  these  matters,  that  if  there  were 
some  speculators  between  the  time  of  the 
proposal  and  the  time  that  the  law  was 
passed,  those  people  would  have  had  to 
transport  some  capital  in  order  to  do  the 
speculation. 

I  am  Tiopeful  that  the  committee  will 
accept  this  amendment,  take  it  to  con- 
ference, and  see  if  we  cannot  work  out 
some  equities  for  these  people  who  were 
obviously  unfairly  treated. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  Senator  who  would  be  more  per- 
suasive with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
than  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Senator's  committee  for  many  years.  It 
has  always  been  a  source  of  considerable 
regret  to  me  that  I  got  off  his  commit- 
tee. Many  times  I  wish  that  I  were 
back,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  being 
on  the  committee,  but  also  to  be  in  close 
association  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  amendment 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  could 
not  accept. 

Many  of  those  who  ordinarily  involve 
themselves  in  the  purchasing  and  selling 
of  securities  of  every  kind,  either  across 
the  border  of  Canada,  Mexico,  or  any- 
where else,  said,  "We  recognize  that  the 
President  is  trying  to  stop  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficit,  and  stop  the  outflow 
of  gold."  Those  people  respected  his 
request  and  no  longer  engage  in  this 
particular  type  of  activity.  However, 
some  gambled  on  the  possibility  the  law 
would  not  be  made  effective  as  of  the 
date  proposed  by  the  President.  There- 
fore they  went  ahead  with  the  purchas- 
ing and  selling  of  foreign  securities. 

This  amendment  would,  in  effect,  make 
the  interest  equalization  tax  inapplicable 
for  the  period  July  19,  1963— the  present 
effective  date  of  the  act — to  September  2, 
1964 — the  date  the  bill  was  actually  en- 
acted. The  amendment  makes  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  inapplicable  from 
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committees  in  their  consideration  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax.  We  are  aware 
of  cases  involving  persons  who,  between 
July  1963  and  September  2,  1964,  traded 
Canadian  mining  stocks  and  incurred 
substantial  tax  liability.  Many  of  these 
persons  were  well  aware  of  the  bill's  pro- 
posed effective  date  when  they  made  their 
purchases.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that 
they  made  this  gamble  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  potential  tax  consequences 
and,  frankly,  I  see  no  justification  for 
retroactive  relief  in  cases  of  this  type. 
They  gambled,  took  their  chances,  and 
lost.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
bail  them  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  the 
amendment  has  been  modified  again  so 
that  it  would  apply  only  in  cases  in 
which  no  capital  has  been  exported  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  law. 

Suppose  that  somebody  did  not  read 
about  this  law  or  know  about  it.  Take 
the  case  of  the  wife  of  the  Seattle  doc- 
tor. She  was  not  violating  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  She  had  her  investment  in  Aus- 
tralia. They  merely  changed  the  stocks. 
Are  we  to  force  her,  for  the  period  of  time 
when  there  was  no  law  on  the  books,  to 
freeze  her  Australian  stocks? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  President  Ken- 
nedy's recommendation  to  Congress  was 
given  wide  circulation,  as  wide  as  many 
laws. 

Trora  time  to  time  in  the  Congress  we 
pass  certain  tax  laws.  It  is  true  that 
some  taxpayers  never  learn  about  those 
laws.  However,  are  we  to  adopt  the 
policy  that  they  never  have  to  pay  the 
tax  until  they  find  out  about  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  However,  we 
should  adopt  the  policy  that  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  tax  until  the  measure  is 
passed.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
heard  of  any  retroactive  tax  of  this  type. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  have  passed 
other  taxes  which  have  been  retroactive. 
The  courts  have  uRfield,  not  once,  but 
several  times,  our  authority  to  pass  retro- 
active taxes.  That  is  what  we  did  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  we  would  have  the  au+hority 
to  go  back  and  say  that,  "Ori  everything 
you  have  earned  for  the  last  20  years,  we 
are  going  to  add  10  percent  of  that  to 
your  income  tax. "  We  have  that  author- 
ity. However,  I  am  talking  about  the 
fairness  of  the  situation. 

I  Agree.  I  suppose  that  there  are  some 
people  who  gambled  on  this  and  said 
that  they  did  not  believe  that  the  law 
was  going  to  be  passed  soon  or  perhaps 
that  it  would  never  be  passed.  They 
started  dealing  in  securities.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  people  who  did  not  do  one 
thing  to  export  capital  after  July  18  un- 
til the  law  was  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  we  were  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  we  would  be  unfair  to 
the  many  thousands  of  other  people  who 
took  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  his  word  and  no  longer  invested  their 
money  in  foreign  securities.  We  would 
be  saying  to  those  people,  'We  penalize 
you  because  you  had  knowledge.  We 
penalize  you  because  you  were  alert.  We 
penalize  you  because  you  read  the  paper. 
We  penalize  you  because  you  were  astute. 
We  Renalize  you  because  you  were  patri- 
otic.    We  are  going  to  let  these  other 


people  who  did  not  know  about  it  or  hear 
about  it,  or  perhaps  who  did  not  want  to 
hear  about  it,  be  benefited  by  this  amend- 
ment." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  whole  basis  of 
our  American  system  is  that  we  even  say 
to  some  guilty  people,  "You  will  have  to 
go  free,  so  we  do  not  hurt  one  innocent 
person." 

By  what  authority — moral,  ethical,  or 
justice — woiild  this  lumberman  who  sold 
his  mill  be  taxed  back  to  a  time  before 
the  law  was  passed?  He  did  not  export 
anything.  He  had  a  milh  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  patriotic,  because  he  kept 
the  money  in  the  United  States,  instead 
of  sending  it  out.  But  he  had  a  capital 
gain,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  40-percent 
capital  gains  tax. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Under  this  tax  he 
pays  the  equivalent  of  a  1 -percent  rise  in 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Where  do  T  get  the 
information  that  it  is  15  percent? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  the  rate  of 
tax  on  the  sale  of  stock.  It  is  the  equiva. 
lent  of  a  1 -percent  rise  in  interest  rates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  correct  about 
the  Ik  percent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  ask  for  in- 
formation?    What  is  the  1  percent? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  tax  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  1-percent  rise  in  interest  rates. 
The  tax  rate  applicable,  howevei-,  is  15 
percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida in  what  he  has  been  saying.  I  do  not 
think  the  committee'  could  take  the 
amendment  tonight,  because  we  are 
fearful  as  to  how  far  it  might  go.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  not  want  us  to  release  those  who 
otherwise  would  come  under  the  law. 
However,  in  listening  to  his  argument,  I 
think  he  has  pointed  out  a  few  cases  that 
may  deserve  further  consideration  of  the 
committee. 

I  suggest  that,  instead  of  pressing  the 
amendment  tonight  and  putting  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  position  of  having  to  reject  it, 
it  be  referred  to  committee  on  its  merits, 
where  it  possibly  could  be  put  in  another 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  that  will  guarantee  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  too  familiar 
with  the  Finance  Committee  to  even 
think  such  a  thing  would  happen. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS-  of  Delaware.  In  the 
particular  cases  he  has  mentioned,  there 
is  merit  to  them,  but  we  do  not  want  all 
those  who  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  that  provision  of  law  to  get 
on  the  bandwagon. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Washington  that 
we  will  give  this  matter  consideration 
and  see  if  it  cannot  be  approved.  That 
might  be  taken  care  of  without  at  the 
same  time  destroying  the  intent  of  the 
bill  itself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  committee.  The  danger 
of  having  a  retroactive  tax  is  that  a 
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dragnet  drags  in  many  innocent  people 
with  those  who  were  speculating. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  At  the  time  that  ques- 
tion came  before  the  committee,  I  raised 
that  issue.  While  the  President  did  an- 
nounce his  intention,  it  is  indefensible 
that  there  was  a  wait  of  13  months  be- 
fore something  was  done.  The  admin- 
istration should  have  come  before  Con- 
gress long  before  that  time.  The  mis- 
take has  been  made;  however,  by  hasty 
action  we  might  aggravate  the  situation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
consideration  of  Senators.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  For  the  Record  let  me  say  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  confer  with  who- 
ever is  involved  on  the  committee  staff 
as  to  the  procedure,  whether  there 
should  be  a  bill  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
or  a  group  of  cases  should  be  consid- 
ered— in  other  words,  to  work  out  as  best 
we  can  a  way  to  consider  the  people  who 
were  unfairly  treated. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  that  we  will  look  at  the  case, 
if  the  Senator  feels  an  injustice  was  done, 
and  give  relief,  if  it  appears  deserving. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement.  I  realize  that  the 
bill  is  bigger  than  any  one  particular 
case,  but  I  am  sure  the  Senate  would  not 
want  to  do  injui-y  to  any  of  our  people. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  offering  this  amendment.  I  share 
his  concern  that  certain  injustices  ap- 
pear to  be  involved,  and  j  hope  the 
Finance  Committee  can  find  a  way  to 
help  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
me  resolve  these  claims  equitably. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  PresAant^  will  vote 
against  the  proposed  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  Extension  Act  of  1965,  H.R. 
4750.  which  would  extend  the  tax  from 
December  31,  1965,  to  December  31,  1967, 
and  also  extend  its  application  to  debt 
obligations  having  a  period  to  maturity 
of  1  year  or  more. 

When  the  imposition  of  this  tax  was 
first  considered  in  the  Senate  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  I  voted  against 
the  measure.  In  my  statement  in  the 
Senate  explaining  my  position.  I  cited 
several  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  those  reasons  stand 
today  as  equally  applicable  and  valid  to 
the  instant  measure. 

I  believed  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that 
the  interest  equalization  tax  is  ill- 
conceived,  impractical,  and  could  seri- 
ously undermine  our  Nation's  foreign 
commerce. 

It  has  impeded  our  traditionally  free 
capital  market  and  damaged  America's 
position  as  financial  center  of  the  world. 
Figuies  cited  in  the  June  1965  "Survey  of 
Current  Business"  indisputably  support 
these  conclusions. 

It  has  not  improved  our  balance  of 
payments  measurably,  as  that  same  pub- 


lication shows,  because  it  has  not  been' 
addressed  to  the  chief  causes  of  the 
balance-of -payments  deficit — exempting 
the  major  areas  of  capital  outflow,  and 
taxing  only  a  relatively  insignificant 
total  of  transactions. 

It  has  curtailed  growth  of  income  from 
foreign  investments  which  have  been  a 
large  source  of  U.S.  income  from  abroad, 
and  reduced  the  flow  of  foreign  capital 
into  the  United  States. 

It  exempts  one  of  our  allies,  Canada, 
from  the  tax,  while  unfairly  subjecting 
another  ally,  Japan,  to  its  full  force.  It 
has,  without  a  doubt,  badly  shaken  the 
confidence  of  Japan  and  other  friendly 
nations  in  their  alliances  with  the  United 
States. 

For  these  reasons,  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion, I  sponsored  legislation  to  repeal  the 
interest  equalization  tax. 

I  now  urge  the  Senate,  as  I  did  in  1964, 
to  vote  down  this  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  -f 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  ask 
to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  26,  after  line  19.  to  insert: 

(q)  Section  4914  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: , 

"(k)  Certain  Stock  and  Debt  ObJlgatlona 
Acquired  by  Newspaper  Publishers. — The  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4911  shall  not  apply  to 
the  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation 
by  a  United  States  person  engaged  in  publish- 
ing newspapers  if  acquired  with  funds  de- 
rived from  advertisements  In  such  news- 
papers by  corporations  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  a  contiguous  foreign  country,  or 
by  citizens  of  such  a  country,  and  if  the  stock 
acquired  Is  stock  of  a  corporation  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  such  country,  or  the 
debt  obligation  acquired  Is  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  such  a  corporation  of  a  citizen  of 
such  country." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell  us  what  the  amendment 
does? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  half 
hour  ago  I  had  a  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
about  the  situation  that  exists  in  areas 
bordering  on  Canada  where  there  is  a 
disparity  in  the  treatment  granted  Amer- 
ican investors  who  fundamentally  are  in 
the  same  category  in  making  invest- 
ments. The  law  seems  to  be  so  inter- 
preted that  an  American  investor  in 
Canada  who  purchases  new  securities  is 
exempt  from  the  equalization  tax  pro- 
claimed by  the  President. 

However,  an  investor  in  old  securities 
as  distinguished  from  new  securities 
must  pay  the  tax.  My  amendment  deals 
with  newspaper  publishers  alone.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  weak  in  that  respect,  and 
that  it  should  have  general  application. 
I  hope,  however,  that  if  the  amendment 
is  accepted,  when  it  goes  to  conference 
the  subject  of  equal  application  will  be 
considered  in  the  conference  meetings. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my 
amendment. 

Investments  in  new  securities  In  Can- 
ada are  exempt  under  the  President's 
proclamation.    Investments  in  old  secu- 


rities in  the  market  are  not  exempt. 
My  position  is  that  both  should  be  treated 
equally,  and  that  is  what  I  am  seeking 
to  achieve. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  The  Senator,  however, 
is  not  making  generic  exemptions  for 
existing  Canadian  securities;  he  is  apply- 
ing it  to  certain  advertising  income  of 
newspaper  publishers  which  they  realize 
in  Canadian  funds  and  is  invested  in 
Canadian  securities,  do  I  understand 
correctly? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  this  question :  Is  this  con- 
tinuing exemption  for  payments  for  new 
advertisements? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  is,  yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  be  a  continu- 
ing exemption.  What  is  involved?  Is 
any  amount  of  money  involved? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amount  involved 
at  present  is  inconsequential.  What  I 
wish  to  do,  however,  is  to  place  invest- 
ments in  Canada  which,  under  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation,  are  free  froip  the 
interest  equalization  tax.  whether  the 
moneys  are  invested  in  new  securities  or 
old  securities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator,  however, 
is  confining  his  amendment  to  newspa- 
per publishers,  is  he  not?  What  about 
magazine  publishers?  What  about  per- 
sons who  render  advertising  services? 
What  about  anyone  who  renders  a  serv- 
ice? Instead  of  transporting  money 
across  the  border,  they  transport  serv- 
ices. Is  it  not  a  dilemma?  I  am  ti-ying 
to  develop  this  subject  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  had  as  an  ob- 
jective the  application  of  this  law  to  all, 
but  in  the  pressure  of  time  I  have  not 
been  able  to  draw  up  an  amendment 
which  would  reach  all.  Therefore,  I 
seek  to  have  my  amendment  accepted, 
and  in  the  conference  committee  it  could 
try  to  achieve  the  aims  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  set  forth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  in  conference,  having 
served  in  the  House,  I  can  tell  the  Sena- 
tor now  that  we  cannot  expand  it,  we 
can  only  contract  it,  because  it  is  new 
matter  introduced  only  by  the  Senator. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  conferees 
are  faced  with  an  impossible  situation, 
except  for  this  fact :  I  presume  many 
questions  will  come  up  under  the  act,  and 
it  may  very  well  be  that  it  requires  and 
deserves  separate  treatment. 

For  example,  we  have  no  idea  as  to 
what  the  Treasury  Department  had  in 
mind  when  it  exempted  only  new  securi- 
ties and  not  existing  securities.  There 
are  Canadian  stock  exchanges  which  do 
an  extensive  business  across  the  border 
in  services,  as  well  as  in  goods. 

I  therefore  believe  that  we  are  poking 
in  the  dark.  I  am  devoted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  I  would  not  stand 
in  his  way.  I  shall  interpose  no  objec- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  his  amendment. 
It  can  be  taken  to  conference,  but  I 
believe  that  we  are  poking  in  the  dark 
on  this  question.  At  this  time,  we  have 
no  notion  as  to  the  reach  of  the  basic 
proposal.  Even  the  basic  proposal  is 
not  covered  in  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  only  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  MrJ  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  whlqh  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     MrJ  President.   I 
move  that  the  motion  to  p-econsider  be 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Piesiding  OfiQcer  appointed  Mr.  Bykd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Sbi.\thers.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4750  be 
printed  with  the  Senate  amendments 
numbered;  and  that  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  the  necessary  technical  and  cleri- 
cal corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  completed  action  on  H.R.  4750, 
the  extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax.  It  has  been  a  very  long  time  since 
I  have  seen  such  cooperation  displayed 
in  this  chamber  as  that  which  was  dis- 
played today  on  the  part  of  the  Senators 
closely  associated  with  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers]  has  again  displayed  his  great 
parliamentary  ability  and  leadership  on 
this  measure.  He  was  more  than  ably 
assisted  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mi*.  Long]. 

Equally  great  credit  and  appreciation 
are  extended  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the  ranking 
Republican  member  dn  the  Finance 
Committee,  for  his  cooperation  and  skill 
in  assisting  in  the  swift  and  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  consideration  of  this 
vital  legislation ;  to  him  and  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
who  offered  his  proposals  so  succinctly 
and  expeditiously,  the  Senate  owes  a 
special  note  of  thanks.  Again,  this  dis- 
play of  cooperation  this  afternoon  re- 
news my  optimism  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  adjourn  around  Labor  Day. 


DEPARTMENT       OP       DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1966 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  608,  House  of 
Representatives  bill  9221. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9221)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for -other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

FUNDS   FOB  PROSECDTING   THE   WAR  IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
defense  appropriations  bill,  for  which  I 
voted  in  committee,  carries  all  the  funds 


requested  by  the  President  for  the  prosf - 
cution  of  our  war  In  South  Vietnam.  We 
were  informed  that  the  special  Item  in 
the  pending  bill  for  the  Vietnam  war  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  down  payment,  and  we 
will  be  presented  with  a  supplemental 
item  early  next  year,  when  the  military 
authorities  can  make  a  more  actual  ap- 
praisal of  what  will  be  required. 

I  shall  make  no  effort  at  appraising 
the  amount  but  some  well-infonned 
members  of  our  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  placed  the  figure  as  high 
as  $10  billion  a  year.  Before  we  become 
committed  to  expenditures  of  that  mag- 
nitude, which  inevitably  will  have  an  in- 
flationary effect  upon  our  domestic  econ- 
omy-because  they  will  be  superimposed 
upon  a  regular  budget  of  $100  billion  or 
more  with  anticipated  revenue  of  less 
than  $95  billion,  a  serious  effort  should 
be  made  for  us  to  gain  complete  control 
of  a  war  in  which  we  will  pay  all  of  the 
expenses  and  in  the  end  do  most  of  the 
fighting. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  up  until  recently,  we  have  permitted 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
have  control  of  the  war  effort.  Those 
government  officials  could  tell  our  com- 
manders what  they  could  do  and  what 
they  could  not  do.  There  were  reports 
to  the  effect  that  when  we  stepped  up 
our  commitment  to  70.000  men,  we  would 
insist  upon  taking  charge  of  the  war, 
but  to  what  extent  that  promise  has 
been  carried  out  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  public.  One  of  the  evidences  that 
it  has  not  been  carried  out  is  a  news 
item  today  to  the  effect  that  local  labor 
unions  control  the  hours  which  dock- 
workers  in  Saigon  are  willing  to  work, 
and  that  huge  supplies  of  both  food  and 
ammunition  are  piling  up  at  that  prin- 
cipal seaport  because  of  the  lack  of 
stevedores  to  expeditiously  handle  them. 
and  yet  we  have  thousands  of  maiines 
in  the  jungles  of  southeast  Asia  whose 
lives  will  depend  upon  the  supplies  that 
we  are  shipping,  for  instance,  to  Sai- 
gon, and  which  cannot  easily  reach  their 
destination  because  the  Communists 
have  destroyed  all  of  the  railroads  and 
most  of  the  main  highways  for  at  least 
half  of  South  Vietnam. 

Another  problem  that  should  be 
solved  before  we  commit  more  men  and 
more  billions  of  dollars  to  this  effort  in 
the  jungles  of  southeast  Asia  is  the  lack 
of  accurate  information  on  what  is  ac- 
^ally  happening  in  South  Vietnam.  In 
a  featured  article  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  entitled,  "Void  in  Vietnam, '  by 
the  welljinformed  correspondent,  Philip 
Geyelin,"  the  statement  is  categorically 
made  that  we  know  little  about  either 
foe  or  ally  in  South  Vietnam.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  the  full  text 
of  that  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  24,  1965] 
Void    in    Vietnam — United    States    Knows 

Little   About   Its   Foe,   Not  Much   More 

About  Ally 

(By  Philip  GeyeUn) 
Washington. — One  of  the  more  Disquiet- 
ing discoveries  made  on  a  tour  of  South  Viet- 
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nam  is  the  amount  of  sheer  ignorance  about 
iriend  as  well  as  foe  upon  which  the  most 
portentous  decisions  back  here  must,  of 
necessity,  be  based. 

President  Johnson  constructs  a  case  with 
fine  precision  for  each  new  move  he  makes; 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  builds  in  de- 
tailed and  dazzling  statistical  support;  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  adds  sturdy  logic  to  the 
policy  underpinnings.  Yet  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent,  as  you  dig  deeper  In, 
that  much  of  this  rests  on  shifting  sands  of 
uncertainties,  unknowns,  even  unknowables. 

The  President  and  his  war  counselors  have 
no  end  of  secret  Intelligence  data.  But  the 
bulk  of  it  comes  from  Vietnamese — who  have 
no  end  of  axes  to  grind.  Much  of  it  Is  also 
belated,  just  because  everything  has  to  be 
double-checked,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  in 
the  words  of  one  authority,  "simply  not  good 
enough." 

The  top  men  have  pile  upon  pile  of  com- 
bat reports.  But  the  recent  confusion  over 
results  of  the  bomb  raid  against  North  Viet- 
namese missile  sites  is  but  one  index  to  the 
unreliability  of  even  eyewitnesses  accounts — 
at  Jet  speed.  Enemy  casualties,  for  another 
example,  remain  a  mystery;  to  penetrate  it 
often  invites  guesswork  so  wildly  theoretical 
that  U.S.  military  commanders  in  Saigon 
privately  scoff  at  the  results.  Even  the  regu- 
lar "progress"  reports  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese on  their  own  "pacification"  efforts 
must  be  examined  with  a  fishy  eye:  their 
conterits,  more  often  than  not.  are  calcula"ted 
largely  to  please. 

American  war-watchers  in  the  field  are 
richly  endowed  with  rumor.  But  much  of  it 
is  false,  often  maliciously  so.  What  the  Vlet- 
cong  doesn't  spread  around,  to  confuse  and 
mislead,  the  South  Vietnamese  will  cheer- 
fully circulate  about  each  other.  "I  used  to 
think  Washington  was  rough  on  character 
assassination  until  I  heard  the  South  Viet- 
namese Buddhists  talking  about  the  Catho- 
lics and  vice  versa."  say  one  old  hand. 

Such  striking  exceptions  as  last  week's 
big  Marine  victory  on  Van  Tuong  Peninsula 
only  reinforce  the  rule.  There,  a  massive 
Vietcong  concentration,  backed  up  against 
the  sea  coast,  seemed  almost  to  be  inviUng 
attack;  skillfully  it  was  trapped  by  an  even 
more  massive  force  of  Marines.  Finding, 
encircling  and  crushing  a  comparable  force 
inland  Is  much  more  difficult;  chasing  down 
smaller,  hit-and-run  guerrilla  units  tougher 
still. 

The  decision-makers  can  deduce,  and  es- 
timate, and  guess.  In  time  they  can  usually 
catch  up  to  the  truth.  Moreover,  in  their 
defense,  it  must  be  said  that  large  aspects 
of  the  Vietnam  war  are  unavoidably  im- 
penetrable: The  true  Intentions  of  the  leader- 
ship in  Hanoi,  for  example,  the  identity  of 
the  Vietcong  terrorist  In  the  village  or  the 
Vietcong  agent  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
government,  the  whereabouts  at  crucial 
moments  of  enemy  forces,  the  designs  upon 
each  other  of  Saigon's  coup-makers. 

But  the  fact  still  is  that  In  the  main,  and 
at  the  time  that  it  matters  most,  the  deci- 
sion-makers don't  really  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  They  are  largely  In  the  dark 
about  the  enemy  and  not  much  more  solidly 
informed  about  supposed  friends.  They 
have  only  a  remote  sense  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  Vietnamese  populace,  a  fleeting  feel 
for  the  course  the  conflict  Is  taking  or  may 
take. 

"we're  blind" 

Not  that  they  seriously  pretend,  at  least 
in  private,  to  anything  else.  "We're  blind," 
confessed  one  top  military  commander  in 
Saigon,  speaking  of  the  U.S.  combat  intelli- 
gence capability.  "With  all  this  power,  we're 
like  a  man  fumbling  aro\md  in  a  dark  closet 
trying  to  catch  a  mouse." 

And  not  that  a  visiting  reporter  Is  neces- 
sarily any  better  off.  What  he  may.  how- 
ever, be  able  to  define  somewhat  more  exactly 
than  a  visiting  U.S.  dignitary  may  be  able 
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to.  on  bis  formal,  official  rounds.  Is  the  di- 
mension of  the  Intelligence  gap.  In  attempt- 
ing to  do  so.  what  is  also  revealed  are  some 
of  the  bureaucratic  Idiosyncrasies  and  im- 
pediments that  may  be  making  the  gap 
somewhat  wider  than  it  has  to  be. 

What  appears  to  have  happened,  In  the 
course  of  escalating  the  American  effort  in 
this  hideously  complicated,  many-faceted 
war,  is  that  the  Unltid  States  has  hastily 
jerry-built  a  hideously  complicated,  many- 
faceted  behemoth  of  a  bureaucracy.  The 
men  at  the  very  top.  who  must  make  the 
decisions,  are  removed  not  once  or  twice  but 
many  times  from  their  lower-level  minions" 
whose  first-hand,  front-line  contact  with 
the  shadowy,  essentially  local  Vietnam  strug- 
gle makes  them  uniquely  sensitive  to  what's 
really  going  on. 

To  a  degree,  this  can't  be  helped;  intelli- 
gence is  always  a  headache  in  guerrilla  war; 
bureaucracy  balloons  whenever  governmen- 
tal activity  grows  rapidly.  But  it  is  hard 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  a  real  effort 
to  streamline  the  multiple  chains  of  com- 
mand and  channels  of  information  might 
well  make  the  policymakers  a  little  less  re- 
mote from  the  realities.  Granted,  the  up- 
shot then  might  sometimes  be  greater,  not 
less,  uncertainty  at  the  top.  But  a  greater 
willingness  to  concede  uncertainty  might  be 
useful  in  itself.  If  It  served  to  restrain  those 
who  would  have  the  United  States  plunge 
into  deeper  involvement  In  the  struggle. 

As  it  Is,  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  applies: 
The  further  you  proceed  from  Washington's 
policymaking  peaks,  down  through  the  bu- 
reaucratic Jungle  In  Saigon,  past  the  pains- 
takingly prepared,  richly  documented  "brief- 
ings" and  on  out  into  the  countryside, 
the  more  you  are  likely  to  encounter  candor, 
a  questioning  spirit,  honest  diversity  of  view. 
The  more  you  also  encounter  genuine, 
closeup  expertise. 

Ultimately,  the  richest  lode  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bureaucratic  pile,  among 
a  small  but  growing  band  of  youthful  Amer- 
ican political  warriors.  Some  are  military 
officers,  others  budding  diplomats,  cr  foreign 
aid  operatives,  or  U.S.  Information  Agency 
officers.  Their  diverse  official  auspices  are 
less  important  than  the  qualities  they  share : 
At  least  some  flviency  in  Vietnamese,  for 
example;  deep  dedication  and  a  scholar's 
approach  to  the  new  arts  of  counter-insur- 
gency: a  real  zeal  for  hazardous  front-line 
duty  in  remote  hamlets;  a  remarkable  grasp 
of  all  the  Interrelated  military,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  elements  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  to  an  extent  unmatched 
almost  anywhere  along  the  chain  of  com- 
mand, except  perhaps  at  the  very  top. 

Thus,  some  of  the  keenest  insights  are 
the  farthest  removed,  by  rank  or  reach,  from 
the  men  who  need  them  most.  Moreover, 
something  funny  happens  to  low-level  expert 
counsel  on  its  way  up  the  bureaucratic 
height$.  It  gets  tailored  for  political  com- 
fort, or  to  fit  preconceptions.  For  example, 
last  year  U.S.  officials  built  an  Impressive 
case  against  bombing  North  Vietnam  on 
grounds  that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was 
largely  a  homegrown  affair,  which  probably 
would  rage  on  even  without  Hanoi's  outside 
help.  This-  year,  with  the  decision  to  "bomb 
north"  already  made,  a  new  case  was  con- 
structed, along  the  lines  that  everything 
would  be  quite  manageable  In  the  south  were 
it  not  for  Hanoi's  outside  help  and  guidance. 
The  Justification,  however — stepped-up  infil- 
tration and  other  assistance  from  the 
north — was  difficult  to  document  and,  at 
best  a  difference  only  in  degree. 

catchwords  and  cliches 

As  information  makes  its  way  inexorably 
towards  the  President's  desk  It  also  gets 
condensed  for  quick  comprehension;  it  gets 
reduced  to  catchwords  or  cliches,  or  com- 
mitted to  computers  for  display  in  glib  sta- 
tistics or  graphic  charts.  No  matter  bow 
carefully  qualified  and  unsusceptible  to  gen- 


eralities the  original  Judgment  may  have 
been,  the  end  product  may  have  the 
appearance  of  unquestioned  truth. 

Combat  casualties  are  a  case  In  point. 
According  to  military  authorities,  the  Air 
Force  estimates  the  effects  of  its  bombing 
attacks  by  a  highly  involved  computation 
based  on  the  area  hit,  the  number  of  people 
Ihat  must  have  been  in  It,  the  number  of 
bombs  that  should  have  landed  in  it.  "Then 
they  put  those  two  unknowns  together,  come 
up  with  an  apparent  'known,'  and  ship  the 
figure  off  weekly  to  Washington,"  says  one 
Saigon  officer  despairingly. 

The  very  nomenclature  of  the  enemy  tends 
to  mislead.  As  the  U.S.  Government  would 
have  it,  the  Vietcong  are  all  Red,  all  under 
Hanoi's  thumb  and  not  engaged  in  promot- 
ing anything  remotely  resembling  revolu- 
tionary causes  that  might  Just  have  some 
measure  of  popular  sympathy.  Pew  people 
on  the  scene  share  that  view;  but  their  care- 
ful qualifications,  which  might  someday  be- 
come the  basis  for  coming  to  terms  with  at 
least  some  elements  of  the  enemy,  are. 
even  if  accepted  privately,  certainly  not  con- 
ceded publicly  by  policymakers  here. 

Over-simplification,  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing a  political  case,  is  no  novelty.  Nor  does 
the  high  command  privately  pretend,  as  one 
of  their  number  puts  it,  "not  to  know  how 
little  we  know."  A  veteran  Saigon  hand  is 
the  first  to  admit  that  he  is  sometimes  "ap- 
palled at  the  sort  of  Information  on  which  I 
had  to  advise  the  President."  But  If  this  Is 
frank,  it's  hardly  reassuring,  and  a  couple 
of  caveats  are  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
Vietnam  intelligence  void. 

First,  the  Illusion  of  knowledge  can  be  in- 
fectious. As  the  United  States  stakes  more 
and  more  on  the  Vietnam  struggle,  it  may 
be  all  too  easy  to  forget  the  struggle  remains 
a  rather  uncertain,  unpredictable  game  of 
chance:  the  knowledge  gap  is  not  necessarily 
narrowed  by  the  arrival  of  another  division  of 
U.S.  troops.  Advocates  of  caution,  then,  have 
every  right  to  claim  this  as  a  compelling 
argument. 

Second,  the  fundamental  requirement  for 
Intelligence  puts  a  very  real  and  practical 
limit  on  any  effort  to  "Americanize"  the 
war.  In  Congress  and  elsewhere,  there  are 
increasing  cries  that  the  time  has  come  for 
U.S.  forces  to  elbow  the  South  Vietnamese 
aside  and  take  over.  But  even  if  this  con- 
cept were  practical  on  other  grounds,  it  col- 
lapses when  you  consider  the  intelligence 
need.  In  the  last  analysis,  a  cooperative  Viet- 
namese populace,  and  an  army  reasonably 
loyal  to  the  Saigon  government  and  commit- 
ted to  the  conflict,  together  hold  the  key  to 
"finding  and  fixing"  the  enemy;  'at  that 
point.  U.S.  firepower  can  possibly  be  brought 
to  bear.  But  lang;uage  barriers,  not  to  men- 
tion the  simple  fact  of  being  foreign,  make 
11  quite  impossible  for  the  Americans  by  • 
themselves  to  flush  out  the  Vietcong.  except 
by  such  Indiscriminate  force  that  popular 
support  would  be  alienated  irretrievably  and 
the  whole  point  of  the  exercise  lost. 
the  threat  of  passivity 

This.  then,  is  the  real  key  to  turning  the 
tide  in  this  political  war.  In  the  opinion  of 
almost  every  expert  on  the  scene,  one  of  the 
gravest  threats  to  U.S.  aims  is  passivity;  most 
Vietnamese  have  no  reason  to  care.  They 
will  bend  with  the  wind,  whether  It  be  Viet- 
cong terror  or  Vietcong  blandishments.  The 
only  real  hope  is  that  they  can  somehow  be 
persuaded  to  bend  to  Saigon,  and  this,  in  the 
Judgment  of  most,  will  require  some  more 
tangible  display  of  government  interest  in 
their  lot  than  destcviction  of  their  vUlages  in 
quest  of  Vietcong. 

It  will  take  a  long,  patient,  difficult  gov- 
ernment program  of  social  and  political  re- 
form, skillfully  promoted  and  stage-man- 
aged by  the  United  States — but  from  the 
wings.  Done  convincingly,  as  an  adjunct  to 
military  security  measures,  the  theory  Is,  this 
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can  break  the  vicious  circle 
physical  security  a  prerequisite 
tion  with  the  government  ir 
telligence   and  makes   timel] 
prerequisite  to  security.    Th  s 
tie  the  war;  but  it  might  he  ;p 
for  settlement. 

For  the  United  States,  this 
effort  to  develop  the  p^ticufer 
litical,  military,  diplomatic 
pertise  required  to  work  eflettively 
Government — in  Saigon,  at 
quarters,  at  district  and  vi 
this,  in  turn,  many  U.S.  auttiorities 
can  be  done  not  only  by 
U.S.  agency  talents  in 
efforts  but  by  encouraging 
breed  of  American  political 
all  these  special  talents  are 

How  this  is  already  happet|ing 
may  not  be  happening  as 
will  be  the  subject  of  anoth^ 
question  of  how  Washingtoi 
policymakers  might  be  brou  ght 
contact    with    the    day-to- 
and  realities  of  Vietnam's  w*r 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    SMATHERS.      Mr 
move  that  the  Senate  adjfcurn 

The  motion  was  agree< 
6  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
ate  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
day,    August    25,    1965 
meridian. 
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NOMINATIOI  S 

Executive  nominations  rfceived  by  the 
Senate  August  24.  1965: 

U.S.  Attornei 

Richard  E.  Eagleton,  of  Illi  nols.  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  dli  trlct  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Ed  ward  R.  Phelps, 
term  expired. 

The  Judiciari 

Sidney  O.  Smith.  Jr..  of  Ceorgla.  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  m  irthern  district 
of  Georgia  vice  William  Boyd  Sloan,  retiring. 

John  P.  Pullam.  of  Penni  ylvanla,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eai  tern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  vice  Abraham  L.  Preedman, 
elevated. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive   nomination 
the  Senate  August  24,  1965 
Department  of  the 

J.  Cordell  Moore,  of  Illinois, 
»nt  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

►« mam  — 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  »JTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ALtiisx  114,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'cl  x:k  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Beinj  rd  Braskamp, 
DJD.,  prefaced  his  praye-  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  Luke  17:  5:  Lord, 
increase  our  faith. 

Eternal  Crod,  whose 
out  number,  whose  power  is 
and  whose  love  is  new  ever ' 
Thee  thanks  that  Thy  ham 
always  upon  us. 

Grant  that  there  may  be 
a  new  biith  of  faith,  hope 
and  may  our  minds  be  touted 
liberal  distribution  of  our 
half  of  those  who  know  th< 
want. 


mer  les 
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President,   I 
irn. 

to;   and   (at 
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ItlTERIOR 
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are  with- 

ever  gi'acious 

day,  we  give 

of  blessing  is 

given  unto  us 
and  wonder, 
to  a  more 
tjlessing  In  be- 
bitterness  of 


May  our  faith  in  Thee  be  more  trustful 
and  triumphant,  and  joyous  In  service, 
giving  us  the  assurance  that  our  vision 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  are  a 
prophecy  of  our  high  duty  and  destiny. 

Inspire  us  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  live  in  Thy  spirit  and  may  Thy 
words  ring  in  our  ears,  at  once  an  invita- 
tion and  a  challenge  and  causing  us  to  be 
partners  with  Thee  in  the  building  of  a 
bettei-  world. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  141 

Rcsohed,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Stateof  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
a  bill  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  9544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  620,000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile: 

H.  Con.  Res.  453.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  magnesium  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Concurrept  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  diamond  dies  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  nonsto^kplle  bismuth  alloys; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  455.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  hyoscine  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the 
retirement  of  Government  capital  in  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  including 
an  increase  In  the  debt  permitted  such 
banks  in  relation  to  their  capital  and  provi- 
sion for  the  production  credit  associations 
to  acquire  additional  capital  stock  to  pro- 
vide for  allocating  certain  earnings  of  such 
banks  and  associations  to  their  users,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H  R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force 
to  the  reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  9220.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Caint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Bible! 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt! 
and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  5768)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  for  an  additional  temporary  pe- 
riod the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  classifications  of  yarn  of  silk ", 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smath- 
ERS,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


AN  ACT  MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1966,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  10323)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

■  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  if  this 
is  the  regular  military  appropriation 
act,  other  than  military  construction. 
and  other  than  procurement  of  missiles. 
tanks,  planes,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  yield.  This 
is  the  military  construction  appropriation 
bill.  It  has  no  other  function  and  no 
bther  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  answer  further,  this  is 
an  appropriation  on  a  bill  for  which  there 
is  no  authorization  at  this  time;  is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  correct.  The  au- 
thorization bill  has  been  vetoed.  How- 
ever, the  subject  of  the  veto  is  i.ot  car- 
ried in  either  of  the  versions  of  the  mil- 
itary construction  appropriation  bill. 
Therefore,  this  item  is  not  in  disagree- 
ment insofar  as  our  bill  is  concerned.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  expects  to  bring 
a  bill  to  the  floor  in  a  day  or  two  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  resolvfe  the  problem  which 
prompted  the  veto.  In  the  meantime, 
may  I  point  out  to  the  House  that  there 
are  a  number  of  matters  of  disagreement 
in  the  two  versions  of  the  military  con- 
sti"UCtion  appropriation  bill.  We  feel 
that  we  should  get  along  with  the  con- 
ference in  an  attempt  to  iron  out  these 
differences.  Then  we  will  be  prepared 
to  bring  an  appropriation  bill  back  to  the 
House  when  there  is  an  authorization. 
We  realize  at  the  moment  there  is  no 
authorization  but  we  are  seeking  to  con- 
serve the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  f-om  Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes]  for 
his,  as  usual,  straightforward,  informed, 
^nd  adequate  answers,  plus  the  explana- 
tions. However,  inasmuch  as  this  mat- 
ter involves  a  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tion and  certainly  the.  prerogatives  of  the 
House  and  Congress  as  a  whole,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object. 


when  Congress  may  adjourn,  I  do  not 
know.  I  can  only  hope  that  we  will  ad- 
journ next  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  once  in  a  while  I 
can  see  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  with  respect  to  adjournment. 
But  I  fail  today  to  see  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  a  gleam  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regretfully.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOR  THE   RELIEF   OF  NORA 
ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  618)  for  the 
relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tha  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Ashmore, 
Senner,  and  Hutchinson. 


COMMITTEE    ON    MERCHANT    MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries may  sit  while  the  House  is 
in  session  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  %  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quoi-um  is  not  present. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  any  day  later  this  week  to 
consider  a  House  joint  resolution  mak- 
ing continuing  appropriations  for  the 
month  of  September. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  am  I  to 
gather  from  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  the  continuing 
resolution  would  be  limited  to  the  month 
of  September? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is- 
con-ect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdrav/  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
sen'ing  the  right  to  object,  this  resolu- 
tion then  would  take  financing  of  the 
Government  by  this  method  to  the  first 
of  October.  Of  course,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  has 
no  way  of  knowing,  but  I  wonder  if  we 
are  going  to  be  here  when  the  snow  flies 
this  year.  Has  the  gentleman  any  Idea, 
having  contacted  the  leadership  with 
respect  to  this  continuing  resolution, 
when  this  session  of  Congress  may  ad- 
journ or  whether  we  are  going  to  go  on 
indefinitely  and  forever  passing  contin- 
uing resolutions? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  leadership  of  the  House 
in  this  matter.  I  conferred  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  we  are  authorized  to 
offer   a   continuing   resolution.    As   to 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
TO  ATTEND  THE  FUNERAL  OF 
THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CLAR- 
ENCE   J.    BROWN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  conunittee  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  our  late  colleague,  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown,  the  following  Members  of 
the  House:  Mrs.  Bolton,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Colmer,  Mr.  Halleck,  Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr. 
Dawson,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Holifleld,  Mr. 
Madden,  Mr.  McCuUoch,  Mr.  Delaney, 
Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr. 
Betts,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Min- 
shall,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  'Vanik,  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Griffln,  Mr.  Smith  of  California,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Rand- 
all, Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Battin,  Mr.  Clancy, 
Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Mosher,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Secrest,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Reid 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  Mr.  Wydler, 
Mr.  King  of  Utah,  Mr.  Moeller.  Mr.  Cal- 
laway, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Erlenbom,  Mr.  Gilligan,  Mr.  Love,  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Sweeney. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 
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Adair 

Fascell 

Morgan 

Andrews. 

Flynt 

Ottlnger 

George  W. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Resnlck 

Ashley 

Gallagher 

Roybal 

Berry 

Goodell 

Rumsfeld 

Blatnik 

Gresn,  Greg. 

Ryan 

Bonner 

Hagan,  Ca. 

Selden 

Broomfield 

Hanna 

Shrlver 

Burton,  Utah 

Hays 

Slsk 

Cabell 

Holland 

Tliomas 

CahlU 

Kee 

Thompson.  N.J 

Ciamer 

Kelly 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dawsou 

Kornegay 

Toll 

Diggs 

Landrum 

Willis 

Dlngell 

Lindsay 

Yates 

Dorn 

McCarthy 

Dulskl 

McDowell 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     IRRIGATION 

AND  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  have  permission  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

COMPENSATION  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF 
HOUSE  DEMOCRATIC  STEERING 
COMMITTEE  AND  HOUSE  REPUB- 
LICAN CONFERENCE 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  543  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  543 
Resolved,  That,  effective  September  1.  1965, 
there  shaU  be  payable  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  compensation  at 
a  basic  rate  per  annum  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  rate  authorized  by  the  Classiflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  one  em- 
ployee of  each  of  the  following : 

(1)  the  House  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee; and 

(2)  the  House  Republican  Conference. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
'  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.   9022.   TO  AMEND  PUBLIC 
LAWS  815  AND  874,  RELATING  TO 
AID  TO  EDUCATION 
Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 

to  the  provisions  of  clause  23,  rule  XI, 
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tlie 


and  the  order  of  the  House 
I  call  up  House  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  H. 
has  been  pending  before 
on  Rules  for  more  than  21 
without  being  reported  by 
mittee. 

The    Clerk    read    the 
follows : 

H.  Res.  480 

Resolved,  That  upon  the 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  orde 
the  House  resolve  itseU  into 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
for  the  consideration  of  the 
to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
first  Congress,  to  provide  fina: 
in  the  construction  and 
elementary  and  secondary 
affected  by  a  major  disaster 
inequities  in  the  application 
815  in  certain  military  base 
uniform  eligibility  requirements 
districts  in  Public  Law  874; 
purposes.    After  general  deba 
be  confined  tp  the  bill  and 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
and  controlled  by  the  chairi^n 
Ing  minority  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor,  the  bU 
for  amendment  under  the  fi 
At  the  conclusion  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the 
and  report  the  bill  to  the 
amendments  as  may  have  bee  i 
the  previous  question  shall  b( 
ordered  on  the  bill  and 
to  final  passage  without  intet  t 
except  one  motion  to  recomn:  I 


of  yesterday, 

80,  providing 

9022,  which 

Committee 

dalendar  days. 
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Mr.  POWELL.     Mr 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  elementaty 
ary  school  in  this  countrj 
vacuum.     A  change  in  thi 
force  with  which  the  wind 
•  operation  of  nearby  militarj 
or  in   the   migratory 
populations   can   drastically 
continued  fimctioning  of 

The  bill  I  place  before 
9022,  seeks  to  alleviate  th 
impact  of  these  natural  an(  I 
asters  upon  local  educati(?ial 
by  amending  Public  Law 
funds  for  school  operatioi 
Law  815  involving  funds 
struction  to  provide  agains 
tunate  contingencies. 

Tornadoes  in  Indiana,  flcfcds 
out  the  Midwest,  and 
Alaska  are  not  particularly 
choosing  their  victims 
as  likely  to  destroy  school; 
hospitals  or  roads.    In  the 
natural  disasters  the  demar^ds 
cial  assistance  to  help 
Vive  are  overwhelming,  the 
unfortunately  limited. 

All  too  often  the  roads 
come  first  and  the  schools 
'overs.    It  is  almost  impossfile 
to  repair  and  rebuild  on 
already     overburdened 
budgets  rarely  contain 
pluses  fM-  such  emergencie 
elections  take  too  long  to  lai  nch 
surance  cannot  often  be  seci  red 
against  endemic  catastroph  !s 

The    Office    of    Emergen  ;y 
presently  has  Umited  autliority 
some  of  its  emergency  funds 
educational  agencies  to 
up  or  to  locate  temporary 
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or  second- 
exists  in  a 
way  or  the 
s  or  in  the 
installations 
;s   of   urban 
affect   the 
school, 
today,  H.R. 
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human  dis- 
agencies 
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and  Public 
school  con- 
such  unfor- 
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through- 
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careful  in 
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school 
contingency  sur- 
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to  help  local 

repair  and  clean- 
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ties. Such  help  is  certainly  welcome,  but 
It  is  clearly  insufficient  if  a  community 
is  flat  on  itsjjack.  with  buildings  so 
mangled  that  repair  is  out  of  the  question 
and  everyday  instruction  materials  and 
equipment  a  total  loss. 

H.R.  9022  would  substantially  remedy 
these  deficiencies  while  assuring  that 
State  and  local  communities  will  not 
neglect  their  responsibilities  by  seeking 
to  transfer  their  financial  burden  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  must 
first  determine  that  the  local  agency  is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  and  dili- 
gent attempt  to  avail  itself  of  financial 
assistance  from  every  possible  source,  in- 
cluding other  Federal  programs. 

If  the  agency  still  has  insufficient 
funds  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  a 
free  public  education  program,  includ- 
ing among  other  things,  minimum  school 
facilities  to  replace  or  restore  the  disas- 
ter-struck buildings — then  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  by  this  bill  to  make 
the  necessaiT  additional  assistance 
available  for  buildings,  supplies,  and  sim- 
ilar costs  incurred  in  furnishing  free 
education,  with  operational  aid  per- 
mitted to  extend  over  a  5-year  period. 

Four  special  characteristics  of  this 
part  of  the  bill  should  be  noted. 

First,  it  limits  construction  aid  to 
bring  school  facilities  up  to  their  mini- 
mum— that  is,  the  rooms  necessary  to 
operate  at  normal  capacity — and  it 
places  a  ceiling  on  operational  aid  at  the 
level  of  education  maintained  in  the  year 
preceding  the  disaster. 

Second,  it  applies  across-the-board  to 
all  schools,  public  or  private,  in  all  school 
districts  affected  by  disasters,  whether 
federally  impacted  or  not.  Private 
schools,  like  those  in  districts  affected  by 
the  equally  dire  disaster  of  poverty  and 
disadvantage,  will  not'  receive  any  direct, 
outright  grants  to  reconstruct  their  dis- 
rupted educational  system.  But  the 
shared-time  concept  we  so  recently  ap- 
proved in  our  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  would  be  applied  here  as 
well,  to  allow  private  school  children  dis- 
placed by  natural  disasters  to  attend 
and  participate  in  public  school  educa- 
tional programs  under  public  auspices 
and  administration  which  have  been  re- 
vived with  the  aid  of  these  disaster 
funds. 

Third,  the  proposed  program  would 
not  be  an  administrative  novelty  un- 
leashing a  new  flood  of  bureaucrats  upon 
the  local  schools.  Field  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  Education  currently  at 
work  in  the  impacted  areas  where  they 
have  advised  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  regarding  school  assistance  in 
cases  of  disaster  would  be  used  in  this 
capacity  in  all  disaster  areas  with  the 
inunaterial  added  costs  and  minimal  de- 
lay. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  specific  authoriza- 
tion limit,  because  the  price  of  disaster 
is  obviously  unpredictable.  Past  experi- 
ence of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
indicates  that  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
annual  average  cost  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,500,000. 

The  second  major  section  of  the  bill 
involves  equitable  treatment  for  some 
six  school  districts  which  had  made  ex- 


tensive preparations  to  construct  new 
facilities  and  operate  their  programs  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  receive  im- 
pacted area  aid  only  to  discover,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1964,  that  the  military  bases 
upon  whose  existence  such  aid  depended 
were  to  be  phased  out.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable for  us  to  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  issue  such  a  rubber 
check)  prompting  these  districts  to  spend 
money  in  reliance  on  reimbursement  they 
will  otherwise  never  see. 

Finally,  H.R.  9022  would  make  an  im- 
portant modification  of  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  operational  impacted  aid. 
As  the  eligibility  sections  now  read,  many 
of  the  largest  and  most  hard-pressed 
urban  school  districts  in  this  country  are 
denied  assistance  because  they  have  less 
than  6-percent  federally  connected  stu- 
dents in  their  schools,  whereas  smaller 
districts  with  less  than  35,000  pupils  In 
average  daily  attendance  need  only  3  per- 
cent of  federally  connected  students  to 
obtain  aid.  The  unfairness  of  this  cri- 
terion which  operates  to  discriminate 
against  urban  areas  and  to  create  un- 
usual school  districting  patterns  designed 
not  for  efficiency  but  for  eligibility  should 
be  as  obvious  and  clear  as  its  cure. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  work  on  this 
bill  was  done  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Carl  Perk- 
ins, and  his  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Education  in  this  country 
is  now  even  further  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoak  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Only  for  the  purposes 
of  debate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question?  I  have  no 
debate. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Gladly,  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
would  like  to  query  the  gentleman  a  Uttle 
further  as  to  the  reason  for  invoking 
clause  23  in  rule  11  as  revised  by  this 
Congress,  and  as  a  method  for  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor.  I  find  no 
objection  either  to  the  bill,  the  commit- 
tee report,  or  the  rule  as  written,  in 
contrast  to  a  recent  bill — for  repeal  of 
paragraph  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — which  was  brought  to  the  floor  un- 
der this  same  technique.  I  want  to  ask 
was  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
held  unduly  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
after  having  been  voted  out  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
is  this  a  means  of  expediting  the  consid- 
eration, or  will  the  gentleman  elaborate 
further  on  the  use  of  this  technique  and 
state  if  it  is  to  become  a  tradition  in  the 
House? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  that  we  are 
doing  this  solely  because  of  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  the  situation.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  been  most  co- 
operative with  this  chairman  during  his 
going-on  5  years  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  but  it  so  happens  that  this  is 
the  last  week  in  August  and  school 
budgets  have  to  be  made  up.  There^are 
areas  in  the  United  States  under  the 


impacted-area  aid  bill  and  where  dis- 
asters have  occurred  where,  if  they  can 
get  the  assurance  of  this  legislation, 
then  they  can  more  adequately  prepare 
their  budgets.  That  is  the  only  reason, 
that  is,  solely  because  it  is  necessary  now. 
Mr.  HA  Till,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  an  additional  question? 
Mr.  POWELL.  I  will,  sir. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  will  certainly  agree  that 
rules  are  made  for  flexibility  and  this 
House  needs  that.  If  there  is  need  of 
this  legislation  for  school  budgets  in  im- 
pacted or  disaster  areas,  then  this  is  a 
nesd  that  the  House  should  certainly  ad- 
dress itself  to.  However,  in  connection- 
with  the  base  closiu-es,  will  this  in  any 
way  affect  the  consideration  of  those 
bases  included  in  the  recent  veto  of  the 
President  of  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  for  1965 — that  is,  those 
bases  that  are  involved  therein  or  other 
base  closings  contemplated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  insofar  as  this 
impacted  education  aid  is  concerned? 

Mr.  POWELL.  There  were  only  six 
as  of  last  November.  I  would  like  to 
read  this  memorandum  to  the  gentle- 
man: 

Estimated  Cost  of  Implementing  Section  3 
OF  H.R.  9022  To  Eliminate  Inequities  in 
the   application   of   public   law   815   in 
Certain  Militart  Base  Closings 
In  testimony  before  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  it  was  indicated  that 
only  six  school  districts  were   Involved   in 
school  construction  under  Public  Law  815  at 
the  time  of  the  base  closing  announcement 
of  November    19,    1964.     In   one  of  the   six 
school   district   situations   the   base   closing 
announcement  had  no  effect.    The  following 
is  a  brief  analysis  of  each  school  district: 

1.  Nebraska — Lincoln  Branch  School  Dis- 
trict: The  base  closing  will  result  in  no 
schoolchildren  connected  with  the  military 
installation  after  1968.  Construction  had 
already  started  and  was  aUowed  to  be  com- 
pleted. Section  3  has  no  effect  on  this  sit- 
uation. 

2.  Truax  Air  Force  Base,  Wis. — Sun  Prairie 
School  District:  A  total  of  approximately 
$85,465  to  fulfill  fund  reservations  to  the 
Echool  district  made  prior  to  the  November 
19  announcement  and  involving  construc- 
tion of  an  el«mentary  school  and  the  equip- 
ing  of  a  high  school. 

3  and  4.  Connally  Air  Force  Base — Waco 
Connally  Consolidated  School  Districts.  Tex. : 
Approximately  $21,000  for  each  of  two  school 
districts. 

5.  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  Mont. — School 
district:  Received  a  reduction  of  $153,000 
from  an  original  reservation  of  $295,000. 

6.  Amarlllo  School  District,  Tex.:  Received 
a  reduction  of  approximately  (15,000  as  a 
result  of  the  base  closing  announcement. 

In  summary,  total  estimated  cost  of  sec- 
tion 3  derived  from  the  atiove  information 
is  $295,465. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and  thank  him 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  support  adoption  of  a  rule 
needed  for  passage  of  H.R.  9022,  another 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  *niis  meas- 
ure has  particular  significance  for  New 
York  City  which  stands  to  gain  about 
S9  million  for  its  public  schools.  This 
iisslstanqe  wlU  come  under  the  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas  programs.  It 
results  from  cutting  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  children  of  Federal  employees 
in  a  school  district  necessary  for  the  dis- 


trict to  qualify  for  Federal  aid.  The 
program  now  requires  that  6  percent  of 
the  student  body  be  children  of  Federal 
workers.  This  Jill  would  reduce  the  fig- 
ure to  3  percent. 

The  new  Federal  aid  which  will  be 
available  when  this  legislation  is  enacted 
will  be  for  public  schools  in  New  York 
City  and  will  supplement  the  $46  mil- 
lion a  year  provided  in  the  aid  to  pri- 
mai-y  and  secondaiy  schools  bill  enacted 
earlier  this  year.  Particularly  impres- 
sive is  the  fact  that  this  new  sum  would 
be  added  to  the  budget  of  the  New  York 
City  public  school  system  with  no  re- 
strictions whatsoever. 

The  same  bill  cleared  for  floor  action 
today  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
gives  aid  to  schools  in  areas  directly 
affected  by  major  disasters  or  by  closing 
of  military  installations. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  we  should 
also  provide  Federal  assistance  to  school 
districts  in  the  major  urban  centers,  as 
such.  This  recommendation  was  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  task  force  ap- 
pointed by  President-elect  Kennedy  in 
1960 — chaired  by  our  new  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John 
Gardner.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  implement  these  recommen- 
dations, H.R.  5558,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  10586)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  ^nd  controlled  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLB 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10586,  with 
Mr.  Ullman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  have  without  exception  for  so 


many  years,  that  we  are  bringing  you 
•^  another  unanimous  report  on  a  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill.  I  am  sure  many  Members 
are  aware  of  the  minority  report  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  minority  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Since  the  minority  repart  refers  hard- 
ly at  all  to  the  individual  items  that  are 
carried  in  the  bill,  I  assume  they  object 
to  them  in  general  rather  than  specifi- 
cally. TherefOie  I  will  first  simply  sum- 
marize the  requests  and  the  action  on 
them. 

The  requests  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee totaled  a  little  over  $1.5  billion. 
Most  of  this  was  $1.3  billion  for  the  first 
year  of  activities  under  the  Elementaiy 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  only 
two  other  items  involving  significant 
amounts  are  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program  for  which  a  little 
over  $150  million  was  requested,  and  the 
authorized  part  of  the  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke  program  for  which  $44 
million  was  requested.  These  tluee  pro- 
grams account  for  over  99  percent  of  the 
funds  in  the  bill. 

For  all  practical  pmposes  the  commit- 
tee has  made  no  cuts  in  these  programs 
cveii  though  the  report  table  shows  a  re- 
duction of  $330  million.  This  is  made 
up  of  three  things:  a  relatively  small  re- 
duction because  the  personnel  involved 
in  administering  these  programs  was 
budgeted  to  be  on  the  payrolls  earlier 
than  is  now  possible;  $1.2  million  budg- 
eted in  excess  of  current  authorization, 
and  $328,684,000  from  the  $1,295,684 
budgeted  for  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  activities  which  was  for  the 
full  ambimt  authorized  for  the  first  year 
of  the  program. 

The  last  mentioned  cut  was  made  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  over  2 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  past 
before  these  funds  can  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  will  run  the  local  pro- 
grams, many  programs  will  be  delayed 
because  of  civil  rights  problems,  there 
will  be  the  usual  delays  because  of  un- 
foreseen problems  in  getting  a  new  pro- 
gram underway,  and  other  factors  prob- 
ably of  less  importance. 

However,  since  some  scho'ol  districts 
may  be  in  position  to  use  more  than  their 
pro  rata  share  under  this  appropriation, 
the  committee  has  included  language  in 
the  bill,  in  connection  with  the  basic  part 
of  the  program,  that  allocations  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  authoriza- 
tion. Thus  those  schools  that  are  in  a 
position  to  use  more  than  their  pro  rata 
share  will  receive  it,  and  schools  that  are 
not  in  a  position  to  use  their  pro  rata 
share  will  result  in  savings  to  this  appro- 
priation. 

The  committee  estimates  that  these 
two  groups  will  balance  each  other  and 
so  the  fimds  in  the  bill  will  be  adequate, 
but  as  pointed  out  in  the  report,  if  more 
funds  are  required  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  meet  the  additional  need 
would  be  almost  mandatory. 

So,  as  I  mentioned  before,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  we  have  approved  the  pro- 
grams as  presented. 

Now  I  would  like  to  take  a  Uttle  time 
to  touch  on  the  need  and  value  of  a  few 
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These  and  many  more  examples  could 
be  cited  of  the  vast  area  of  service  ^d 
programs  that  are  presently  in  opera- 
tion. However,  even  a  casual  review  of 
the  projects  and  achievements  to  date 
would  reveal  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
aging  in  the  planning  and  projection. 

I  cite  these  programs  not  in  criticism 
but  to  illustrate  the  potentials  for  older 
persons  that  are  not  being  developed  or 
coordinated  because  there  has  not  been 
an  effective  organization  to  serve  as  con- 
sultant and  adviser  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Each  day  that  we  delay  the  funds 
necessary  to  establish  and  finance  the 
organization  authorized  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  finds  the  elderly  further 
overlooked  and  denied  his-' rightful  op- 
portunities. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation,  knowing  that  it  is 
in  reality  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge 
we  implied  in  our  original  vote  of  394  to 
1  for  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
DEAF  ACT 

Now  I  wish  to  address  my  remarks  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  portion  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  which 
deals  with  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional technical  Institute  for  the  deaf. 
As  important  as  this  entire  bill  is  to  the 
welfare  and  education  of  all  the  citizens 
we  serve  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours, 
there  is  no  portion  more  deserving  of 
your  attention  than  that  which  con- 
cerns the  training  of  the  deaf  youth  of 
our  Nation  for  a  chance  to  share  in  a 
better  life. 

Not  since  1864,  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  charter  for  Gallaudet  College, 
here  in  the  Nations  Capital,  has  any 
other  facility  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion been  provided  for  this  group  of  de- 
serving citizens. 

The  need  to  establish  a  facility  for  the 
technical  training  and  education  for 
post-high-school  deaf  students  has  been 
well  identified.  Educators  and  adminis- 
trators of  educational  programs  for  the 
deaf  have  through  their  various  orga- 
nizations almost  unanimously  docu- 
mented this  need.  A  national  confer- 
ence addressed  to  the  problems  of  post- 
high-school  training  for  deaf  youth  was 
held  in  October  1964  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
This  conference,  which  was  attended  by 
over  a  hundred  educational  leaders  from 
all  across  the  Nation,  recommended  that 
opportunities  for  the  technical  training 
of  deaf  youth  be  made  available  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  was  stated  that  a  lack  of 
proper  attention  to  this  would  lead  to  a 
greater  reduction  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  this  group. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  by  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf  to  accelerate  the  learn- 
ing of  reading,  language,  and  communi- 
cation skills  by  deaf  children.  For  the 
most  part,  the  objective  in  our  schools  has 
been  to  teach  these  tool  skills  well  enough 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
so  the  deaf  children  could  go  on  with 
their  education  or  further  vocational 
training  in  our  colleges,  universities,  and 
vocational  training  facilities  for  normally 
hearing  students. 


This  goal,  as  reasonable  and  desirable 
as  it  is,  has  been  achieved  by  a  very  small 
percent  of  this  group.  Our  educators  are 
now  and  should  continue  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  improvement  of  educational  tech- 
niques so  that  more  deaf  students  can 
achieve  this  goal.  Teachers  of  deaf  chil- 
dren have  been  convinced  that  this  kind 
of  preparation  is  the  best  way  for  the  deaf 
child  to  become  a  full  participant  eco- 
nomically and  socially  in  a  hearing  world 
I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the 
attempt  to  achieve  this  goal  should  be 
maintained.  However,  we  are  faced  by 
the  reality  that  was  revealed  in  the  re- 
port on  the  education  of  the  deaf  by  the 
National  Advisoi-y  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf,  that  for  the  general 
deaf  population  this  is  not  being 
achieved. 

To  deny  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
particularly  desei-ving  group  of  handi- 
capped persons  the  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuing education  would  be  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage  that  our  Nation  holds  as 
an  investment  in  the  manpower  potential 
of  these  individuals.  ^• 

Of  approximately  3,000  deaf  young 
adults  above  the  age  of  -16  leaving  or 
graduating  from  schools  or  classes  for 
the  deaf  each  year,  little  more  than  200 
are  admitted  to  Gallaudet  College.  What 
happens  to  the  rest  of  these  young  peo- 
ple when  they  have  nowhere  else  to  turn 
for  further  training?  The  only  thing 
available  for  most  is  nonskilled  labor  or 
unemployment.  Five-sixths  of  our  deaf 
adults  are  already  working  in  manual 
jobs  as  compared  with  one-half  of  the 
hearing  population. 

This  facility  as  planned  would  be 
tailor  made  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  individual  student.  The  curric- 
ulum wduld  include  remedial  academic, 
college  enrichment,  and  communications 
courses,  all  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  function  better  in  a  hearing 
world,  by  broadening  his  concepts  of 
himself,  and  by  giving  him  the  skills  to 
find  his  role  as  a  useful,  productive  mem- 
ber of  society. 

The  question  was  once  raised  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  as  to  why  this  prob- 
lem should  be  a  concern  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent.  My  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Hugh  Carey  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  pointed  out  that  in 
view  of  the  relatively  small  nimiber  of 
deaf  children  in  the  population  of  J.he 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  dilBcult  for  each  State 
to  have  a  separate  educational  program 
that  would  be  adequate,  it  seems  obviou.^ 
that  this  is  an  area  which  is  most  appro- 
priate for  Federal  concern. 

An  amount  of  $420,000  has  been  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1966  to  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  required  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress what  progress  had  been  accom- 
plished at  the  end  of  the  planning  year. 

We  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  in  Public  Law  89-36  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment, construction,  equipping,  and 
operation  of  this  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf.    The  major  purpose 
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in  providing  a  residential  facility  for 
postsecondary  technical  training  and 
education  for  persons  who  are  deaf  would 
be  to  prepare  them  for  successful  employ- 
ment. 

The  need  for  this  Institute  has  been 
clearly  identified  in  the  reports  of  both 
i  he  House  and  Senate  committees  which 
conducted  hearings  on  the  bill.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  least  200  students 
each  year  of  some  400  who  could  qualify 
for  further  education  would  be  able  to 
profit  by  the  special  programs  that  would 
be  offered  in  the  National  Technical 
Institute. 

This  Institute  will  be  designed  not  only 
to  provide  the  education  and  training  for 
a  total  of  some  600  deaf  students,  but  to 
become  a  standard  setter  for  technical 
training  of  deaf  people  everywhere  and 
a  source  for  special  teachers,  counselors, 
and  other  professional  persons  who  need 
training  to  assist  in  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  deaf  persons. 

The  establishment,  by  our  action  here 
today,  of  an  additional  institution  of 
higher  education  to  handle  those  deaf 
young  people  who  are  not  able  to  profit 
from  training  that  is  offered  in  our  reg- 
ular college  and  university  programs 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  commendable.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due and  rightfully  deserves  the  support 
of  the  House. 

HEART    DISEASE,    CANCER.    AMD   STROKE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  close  with- 
out making  a  few  remarks  about  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion's part  in  the  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  program. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  making  available  to 
victims  of  these  diseases  the  benefits  of 
what  we  have  learned  so  far  as  well  as 
pushing  out  the  horizons  of  hope  for  fu- 
ture generations.  It  is  to  this  applica- 
tion of  present  knowledge  that  the  VRA 
proposals  have  addressed  themselves  in 
striking  fashion.  To  delay  their  imple- 
mentation would  be  a  serious  disservice 
to  the  victims  of  these  disorders. 

Let  us  look  at  these  proposals  in  de- 
tail. Under  the  research  and  demon- 
stration activity,  there  would  be  35 
projects  at  a  cost  of  $2  million-^all  de- 
signed to  improve  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques or  validate  some  new  methods. 
All  the  projects  proposed  would  have  di- 
rect implications  for  returning  victims 
of  these  disabilities  to  work.  What  we 
must  remember  is  that  in  all  these  pro- 
posals is  the  element  of  direct  service  to 
those  most  concerned;  that  is,  the  car- 
diac impaired,  stroke  victims,  or  those 
who  have  had  cancer.  According  to  best 
estimates,  at  least  2,000  sufferers  from 
these  diseases  would  receive  improved 
rehabilitation  services  and  the  end  result 
would  be  their  return  to  gainful  occupa- 
tions. And  this  is  in  addition  to  the  new 
knowledge  and  techniques  which  would 
become  available  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  countless  others  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  modest  requests  in  the  area 
of  training  and  traineeships — $1.6  mil- 
lion in  all.  This  may  well  be  too  modest 
a  request  because  the  need  is  so  great. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  services  must 
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be  delivered  by  people,  the  best  and  most 
highly  trained  we  can  get.  So  the  VRA 
proposes  to  accelerate  its  program  in 
those  areas  most  closely  related  to  re- 
habilitating those  with  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke,  and  in  which  short- 
ages of  skilled  personnel  are  so  severe. 

A  total  of  $500,000  is  asked  for  adding 
217  skilled  persons  to  directly  deliver 
services — nurses,  physical  therapists,  oc- 
cupational therapists,  and  speech  pa- 
thologists. 

In  addition  VRA  proposes  to  initiate 
an  intensive  program  to  train  research- 
ers specifically  to  concentrate  on  the 
areas  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke, 
and  the  rehabilitation  methods  and  tech- 
niques they  require.  This  should  be 
looked  upon  as  complementing  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  al- 
luded to  above. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  training  program  is  short-term 
training.  Here  the  emphasis  is  on  ap- 
plying what  we  know  now,  so  as  to  give 
more  and  better  service  to  those  with 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  The 
planned  program  of  over  40  courses 
reaching  over  1,700  practitioners  of  the 
various  rehabilitation  disciplines  means 
immediate  service  to  people — and  this  is 
what  the  President's  Commission  is  call- 
ing for — immediate  action.  Speech 
therapists  would  learn  the  latest  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  aphasia  in  "stroke 
cases  or  teaching  esophageal  speech  to 
the  victims  of  throat  cancer.  Physical 
therapists  and  occupational  therapists 
would  learn  better  techniques  in  stroke 
rehabilitation.  Above  all,  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  personnel  would 
learn  improved  ways  of  returning  victims 
of  all  three  conditions  to  work,  with 
consequent  economic  savings  to  the 
community.  These  are  activities  which 
cannot  be  delayed — and  they  cannot  be 
done  with  present  resouices  available  to 
the  "VRA. 

Last,  but  most  importantly,  there  is 
the  request  for  $2.5  million  for  Research 
and  Training  Centers.  These  funds 
would  go  to  the  10  outstanding  medically 
oriented  centers  now  being  supported  by 
VRA. 

When  the  Commission  made  its  report, 
it  made  reference  to  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  needs  of  those  with  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke  and  the 
rounded  services  that  would  have  to  be 
provided  if  they  were  to  live  in  reason- 
able comfort  and  make  a  contribution 
to  society.  Nowhere  is  this  comprehen- 
sive, all-inclusive  service  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  research  and  training 
center  program  of  the  VRA.  While  the 
program  is  centered  primarily  in  the 
medical  school,  it  is  university-wide  in 
scope  because  the  medical  aspect  of  dis- 
ability is  but  one  part  of  a  complex  prob- 
lem. Here  in  these  centers  one  has  an 
integrated  program  of  research,  train- 
ing and  patient  care — one  enriching  and 
sustaining  the  other.  At  present  the 
program  is  modest  but  at  the  same  time 
impressive.  The  funds  requested  would 
go  far  in  bringing  to  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke  victims  the  best  of  mod- 
ern know-how  and  skill. 

Among  other  things,  it  would  mean 
over   20,000   patient    days   of   the   best 


rehabilitation  service  available  in  the 
United  States.  Probably  some  5,000  vic- 
tims of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 
would  be  helped,  at  least  partially,  along 
the  road  to  independence  and  construc- 
tive community  living  in  the  form  of 
work.  For  they  would  have  the  benefit 
of  assistive  devices  to  make  work  more 
feasible,  development  of  tolerance  fcr 
work,  and,  as  important  as  anything  else, 
the  development  of  positive  attitudes  to- 
ward their  own  rehabilitation  potential. 
Surely  we  are  interested  spiritually 
and  economically  in  rehabilitating  the 
victims  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke.  Miss  Switzer,  the  Commissioner 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in  her  ap- 
pearance before  our  committee,  stressed 
the  fact  that  "much  needs  to  be  done  to 
help  State  agencies  increase  their  efforts 
to  rehabilitate  people  in  these  categories  " 
through  the  use  of  rehabilitation  knowl- 
edge we  already  have.  Since  only  about 
6,000  persons  in  these  categories  were 
rehabilitated  into  employment  last  year, 
the  need  for  improvement  is  obvious. 
The  funds  approved  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration would  probably  result  in  at 
least  a  50-percent  improvement  of  this 
picture  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr. ,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minute;^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fo- 
GARTYl  has  very  adequately  explained 
the  appropriations  provisions  of  this  first 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  of  1966. 
We  on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle 
have  taken  exception  to  the  procedure 
which  is  being  used  here  today  as  far  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
cerned. In  particular,  we  take  excep- 
tion to  the  procedure  used  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  bringing 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  this  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1966  without  giving  consideration  to  the 
other  supplemental  appropriations  for 
nondefense  items  that  will  be  requested 
by  the  President  within  a  ;natter  of  days 
and  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  increased  needs  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  intention,  sup- 
ported by  every  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to  commit- 
tee at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  large-scale  needs  of  a  war  situ- 
ation are  now  upon  us.  To  attempt  to 
finance  them  by  additional  deficit  financ- 
ing without  first  bending  every  effort  to 
tighten  the  Nation's  belt  in  the  non- 
defense  spending  area  is  to  court  an  eco- 
nomic situation  that  will  further  erode 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  more  deeply 
threaten  the  economic  well-being  of  low- 
and  middle-income  citizens,  and  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation. 

There  may  well  be  reasons  for  cutting 
back  or,  for  that  matter,  increasing  the 
appropriations  for  specific  items  in  this 
bill  on  their  merits;  but  the  overriding 
issue  that  is  involved  here  has  to  do  with 
the  fa^t  that  this  is  one  of  several  sup- 
plemental appropriations  that  will  be  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1966. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
reason  for  this  motion  to  recommit  has 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  w 
stantive  contents  of  this  bil 

According   to  the 
the  Speaker,  this  Congress 
next  month.    The  major 

funds  in  this  bill  were 

by  the  administration.    To 
a  mere  3  weeks  more  by 
this  bill  to  committee  would 
to   any  program.     On  the 
would  do  great  good  for  the 
allowing  the  committee  to 
supplemental  requests  for 
propriations  at  one  time. 

At  another  time,  in 
may  have  been  proper  to  ,-. 
cific  request  for  supplemen 
an  isolated  fashion:  but  in 
times  and  in  those  other  yea4s 

not  the  specter  of  vastly  i 

for  supplemental  funds  to 
war. 

This  year,  this  Congress 
blindly    to    appropriate    va 
money  for  domestic  n, 
how  desirable — unless  or 
gress  has  a  far  clearer  idea 
today  of  what  we  will  be 
propriate  for  the  war  in  Vie  . 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  delayin  r 
quests  until  all  of  the  fundii^ 
by  President  Johnson  is 
this  Congress  in  one 
important  if  the  Congress  is 
fill  its  responsibility  of  keepin  j 
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this  Government. 
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for  that  budget.    The  majo  ■ 
was  that  the  expenditures  ir 
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1  He  received  a  great  deal  of  . 

at  that  time  from  one  end- of  t 
to  the  other  that  he  had 
almost  impossible  task  ink 
H-^   total  expenditures  for  fiscal 
.«.       below  SlOO  billion. 

If  a  .$100  billion  expenditur 
important  6  months  ago.  . 
'        limitation  just  as  important 
"*        £0  today? 

As  our  minority  report  in 
initial  budget  request  of  the 
drastically  underestimated 
ture  needs  of  our  defense  bui  I 
would  expect  that  the  great 
President  took  to  keep  his  _ 
SlOO  billion  must  have  been 
very  sound  and  worthwhile 
must  have  realized — as  we 
nority  have  for  so  long — tha 
which  broke  through  that  ._ 
create   an    unhealthy    climat ; 
economy  of  this  country. 

If  the  President,  with  all  o 
sures  that  are  upon  him 
compelled  to  reverse  his 
judgment;  it  is  incumbent  upo^i^ 
gress  to  take  the  responsibility 
of   keeping   the    Presidents 
closiely    within    these 
humanly  possible. 

This  cannot  be  done  by 
plemental  appropriations  . 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
special  responsibility  in  this 
review  at  one  time  all  of  the 
supplemental    budgetary 
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I  i.h  the  sub-,    will  be  submitted  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1966. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  how  impor- 
tant the  guidelines  which  the  President 
set  last  January  are  to  the  economy  of 
this  country.  Yet.  you  know  what  has 
happened  in  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  We  had  a  request  just  a 
short  time  ago  for  $700  million  to  finance 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Almost  all  of  those 
expenditures  of  necessity  will  take  place 
in  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  then  within 
the  period  of  the  last  few  weeks  there 
was  another  request  submitted  in  the 
amount  of  $1.7  billion.  The  President, 
in  submitting  that  request  through  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  stated  that  this 
would  merely  be  a  partial  funding  for 
the  activities  of  our  Government  in  Viet- 
nam during  this  particular  fiscal  year. 
Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  know  full 
well  what  the  shopping  list  is  as  far  as 
Vietnam  is  concerned.  It  is  among 
other  things,  to  replenish  spare  parts, 
replenish  aircraft,  helicopters,  and  pay 
the  additional  expense  of  the  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  know  that 
the  military  has  a  shopping  list  at  this 
time  that  totals  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  especially  necessary  at  this  time 
that  the  Congress  insist  that  an  estimate 
be  provided  by  the  executive  branch  of 
how  much  its  best  judgment  indicates  it 
will  need  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam during  fiscal  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable request.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  unreasonable  request  is  that  this 
Congress  appropriate  in  the  blind  vast 
sums  of  additional  money  with  no  firm 
idea  of  how  many  more  billions  will  be 
required  for  the  war  effort.    ' 

This  is  not  a  sound  way  \o  legislate. 
It  is  not  a  healthy  way  to  appropriate. 
It  can  be  said  unequivocally  that  esti- 
mates are  available  of  how  many  billions 
in  additional  funds  need  to  be  requested 
by  this  administration  for  the  war  effort. 
Let  this  Congress  have  those  estimates 
and  we  can  proceed  with  a  clear  con- 
science about  our  business  of  determin- 
ing what  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ap- 
propriate on  the  domestic  level. 

Without  those  estimates,  we  may  pro- 
ceed anyway. 

But,  if  we  do,  and  if  we  are  forced  to 
appropriate  several  billions  of  dollars 
next  January  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
this  Congress  will  have  launched  this 
counti-y  once  again  on  a  stepped-up  in- 
flationary spiral  that  in  this  year  and  in 
these  times  we  can  ill  afford. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  others 
in  the  Congress,  in  the  other  body— the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Committee,  for  example— who  estimate 
the  costs  will  be  from  $10  to  $12  billion. 
According  to  the  stiopping  list  available 
now  for  procurement,  operation,  and 
maintenance  and  for  the  other  costs  and 
the  increases  that  are  involved,  we  know 
we  will  have  a  supplemental  request  be- 
fore this  Congress  in  January  to  add  to 
the  1966  budget,  and  I  predict  that  sup- 
plemental requests  to  cover  the  costs 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  almost  of 
another  $5  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966. 
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So  we  have  the  costs  of  this  war  that 
the  President  refers  to  as  a  war  in  south- 
east Asia,  continuing  to  Increase.  We 
are  financing  it  on  an  installment  basis 
and  every  member  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Committee  "Tfould  have  to 
agree  with  me  on  that  particular  point 
because  they  know  full  well  that  we  are 
not  financing  all  of  the  costs  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  as  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  all  these 
facts— in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  will 
have  submitted  to  us  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
quests totaling  in  excess  of  $3  billion 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  days;  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  particular  bill  con- 
tains over  $1,200  million;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  another  $4  billion  will  be 
requested  to  finance  other  programs  in 
future  supplemental  appropriation  bill.s 
within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks— it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom for  the  House  of  Representative.s 
to  return  this  first  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations so  that  aU  of  the  items  still 
to  be  financed  in  fiscal  year  1966  can 
be  considered  in  one  supplemental  re- 
quest. 

Only  in  this  way  will  the  Congress 
realize  what  it  is  doing— and  realize  how- 
much  it  is  authorizing  so  far  as  appro- 
priations are  concerned — and  only  in 
this  way  will  the  Congress  then  be  able 
to  understand  what  the  total  costs  of 
this  budget  for  1966  are. 

We  have  already  broken  the  imaginary 
budget  ceiling  of  $100  billion  set  in  Jan- 
uary. The  question  now  is — How  far  do 
we  go  beyond  this  $100  billion  important 
guideline  that  the  President  established 
in  Januaiy? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  hapUy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman'from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  agree  with  him  com- 
pletely in  all  that  he  has  said  on  this 
matter.  I  would  hope  the  House  would 
recommit  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Appi-opilations  so  that  by  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  with  real  fiscal  responsibility, 
we  can  take  a  look  at  all  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  that  we  have  com- 
ing before  us  during  this  year.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  anticipate  what  our 
deficits  are  going  to  be  until  we  do  know 
all  of  the  requests  being  made  of  us.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  in  the  emergency  that 
the  gentleman  referred  to.  the  situation 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  increased  costs  of 
military  hardwai-e,  that  there  must  be 
some  areas  of  low  priority  that  can  either 
be  suspended  or  dispensed  with,  so  that 
we  can  have  some  semblance  of  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  budget  and  so  that 
we  may  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  our' deficits  are  going  to  be  and 
how  much  we  are  going  to  increase  this 
great  debt. 

I  should  point  out  that  during  the 
period  of  time  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  been  in  ofBce  about  $216 
billion  has  been  expended  in  the  Defense 
Department  alone.  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  that  we  begin  to  take  an  over- 
all look  at  these  appropriations. 
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This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  is  a 
matter  with  which  we  are  all  concerned, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  well  as  the  legislative.  We 
are  all  concerned  with  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  cutting  down  the  large  deficits 
we  have  experienced. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion to  recommit  will  be  approved  and 
that  all  Members  will  support  him  in  his 
effort..  He  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
effort  he  is  making  today  for  sound 
fiscal  policy. 
*  Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
I'        gentleman  from  Ohio. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House,  we  are  in  a 
war  situation  today.  War  calls  for  sacri- 
fices, and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  war  in 
Vietnam  is  no  exception.  To  postpone 
the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  will 
only  invite  a  terrible  strain  on  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

The  rising  cost  of  living,  the  records 
being  made  almost  on  a  daily  basis,  and 
the  shrinking  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollar  in  large  part  are  a  result  of  the 
"business  as  usual"  philosophy  which  we 
are  trying  to  follow  in  this  particular  war 
period. 

We  must  review  the  priority  of  various 
items  which  are  still  to  be  considered  by 
this  Congress,  with  an  estimated  $7  bil- 
lion still  to  be  requested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  <5tates  by  way  of  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills  before  this 
Congress  adjourns.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  of  these  things  should  be  carefully 
considered  at  one  time,  so  that  we  can 
traly  know  how  much  we  are  borrowing 
to  pay  the  costs  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island's  belief  that  no  part 
of  a  budget  figure  is  sacred.  We  felt  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  which  we  passed 
here  last  week,  had  underfunded  the  pro- 
giams  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
the  National  Heart  Institute,  and  the 
various  areas  dealing  with  dread  diseases, 
so  far  as  research  is  concerned,  because 
the  President's  budget  did  not  allow  for 
any  increase  in  new  research  projects  in 
heart,  cancer,  neurology,  and  others  of 
those  particular  programs.  So  we  re- 
duced in  some  other  areas  and  we  in- 
creased these  NIH  programs  so  that  they 
could  move  forward  in  accordance  with 
the  program  which  had  been  established 
by  our  subcommittee  during  the  past  12 
years,  since  the  institutes  were  estab- 
lished. 

So  we  do  not  believe  that  these  esti- 
mates which  are  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are  necessarily 
figures  we  must  accept  at  their  face 
value.  In  the  conference  report  which 
v.e  unanimously  approved  here  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  we  made  many  changes  in  the 
President's  budget,  in  areas  where  we 
felt  he  had  overfunded  and  in  other  vital 
areas  where  we  felt  he  had  underfunded. 

This  is  what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  do.  But  this  is  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  must  do  on 
each  and  every  supplemental  request  for 
1966. 

The  $100  billion  guideline  which  was 
established  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  January,  when  he  submitted  his 


buSget  request,  is  just  as  important  on 
this  24th  day  of  August  as  it  was  on  the 
24th  day  of  January. 

So  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  some 
consideration,  not  to  the  item-by-item 
approach  in  this  supplemental  bill,  but 
to  give  consideration  to  resubmitting 
these  items  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, so  that  the  entire  supple- 
mental request  in  the  nature  of  some  $7 
billion  can  be  examined,  not  only  by  our 
committee,  but  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  one  time. 

In  that  way,  proper  priorities  can  be 
established  and  we  can  look  at  the  total 
overall  spending  for  fiscal  year  1966  at 
one  time,  bearing  in  mind  the  increased 
worldwide  commitments  which  our  Presi- 
dent has  made  and  the  funds  for  which 
I  will  support  when  they  are  asked  for. 

However,  I  think  all  of  you  must  realize 
that  to  finance  a  war  on  the  kind  of  in- 
stallment approach  we  are  using  today 
is  not  being  honest,  fair,  or  forthright  as 
far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned. They  have  the  responsibility  of 
paying  these  costs,  but  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  the  facts  and 
information  to  them  so  that  they  under- 
stand full  well  what  the  costs  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  discharge  its  urgent 
responsibility  of  reexamining  thoroughly 
those  programs  that  have  yet  to  be  fund- 
ed in  this  fiscal  year. 

Wherever  possible,  dollar  amounts  for 
nondefense  programs  should  be  cut  back 
or  eliminated.  A  hard  decision  must  be 
made  on  programs  which  may  in  the 
short  run  be  desirable  but  that  in  the 
long  run  can  only  contribute  to  the 
further  deterioration  of  what  is  essential 
in  time  of  war — a  sound  dollar  and  a 
sound  economy. 

In  substantial  degree,  we  are  entering 
once  again  a  period  when  a  choice  must 
be  made  beiween  guns  and  butter,  be- 
tween absolutely  vital  war  needs  and 
some  desirable  domestic  programs. 

War  calls  for  sacrifices. 

This  war  is  no  exception. 

To  postpone  the  sacrifices  can  only  in- 
vite a  terrible  strain  on  an  already  bur- 
dened economy.  The  rising  costs  of  liv- 
ing and  the  shrinking  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  in  large  part  are  the  result 
of  business  as  usual  in  recent  years 
even  without  the  added  strains  and 
stresses  of  the  large-scale  needs  of  the 
present  war  situation. 

Now  that  those  needs  are  upon  us,  it 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  reevaluate  non- 
defense  items. 

It  is  the  Congress,  after  all,  that  is 
charged  with  the  primary  responsibility 
of  determining  how  large  a  Federal 
budget  our  economy  can  stand. 

Let  us  not  relinquish  that  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [M^.  Denton]. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  training  people  so  that  they  can 
find  and  hold  jobs,  that  they  may  become 
useful  citizens  and  uphold  the  family 
structure  of  this  country  Is  a  basic  need. 
•  To  characterize  programs  which  will 
provide   this   training  as   "business  as 


usual"  is  to  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  ,*to 
reality  and  a  basic  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  minority  groups 
and  older  worker  population  and  I  say 
this  "head  in  the  sand"  philosophy  of 
those  who  want  to  recommit^  this  bill  is 
about  "par  for  the  course"  for  those  who 
are  not  living  in  the  20th  century. 

It  is  utterly  "realistic"  for  this  Con- 
gress to  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
its  own  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
helpful  to  others. 

We  must  fight  domestic  enemies  as 
well  as  our  foreign  enemies  and  we  must 
afford  to  do  both  because  a  failure  to  do 
so  will  result  in  our  own  ultimate  de- 
struction. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  ^100 
billion  budget  ceiling  if  the  economy  and 
our  needs  demand  more.  The  history  of 
this  Nation  is  one  of  its  citizens  being 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  their  dollars, 
their  talents  and  if  need  be  their  lives 
against  any  enemies — whether  they  be 
foreign  or  domestic — whether  it  be  a 
threat  to  their  health  or  to  poverty — 
and  to  do  this  willingly. 

It  has  been  said  that  war  demands 
sacrifices — so,  too,  does  the  danger  and 
realities  of  poverty  and  of  threats  to 
our  health. 

Every  indication  we  have  is  one  of  con- 
tinuing improvement  in  our  economy — 
employment  is  up  and  unemployment  is 
down;  corporate  profits  are  at  an  all- 
time  high;  capital  spending  is  accelerat-  , 
ing.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  tax  reduc- 
tions and  resultant  increases  in  consumer 
purchasing  power.  This  is  not  a  record 
of  a  "reckless  and  spending  Congress." 
It  is  a  record  of  a  wise  and  prudent  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  can 
afford  to  meet  both  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic needs — we  cannot  afford  not  to 
and  remain  a  strong  and  healthy  democ- 
racy. 

The  appropriation  committees  have 
made  a  careful  and  thoughtful  examina- 
tion of  all  programs  for  which  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  by  Congress  and  so 
too  has  the  legislative  committee  been 
equally  diligent  in  recommending  the  en- 
actment of  new  legislation. 

I  submit  that  both  have  made  hard 
(decisions  and  have  not  taken  any  action 
which  would  even  remotely  result  in  any 
deterioration  of  a  sound  dollar  or  a  sound 
economy.  The  record  demonstrably 
reads  otherwise — our  current  economic 
well-being,  for  most  of  us.  attests  to  this. 

To  infer  or  to  say  that  programs  de- 
signed to  find  jobs  for  people,  to  improve 
the  health  of  people,  and  to  save  the  lives 
of  people  are  "butter"  is  sheer  nonsense 
and  an  inability  to  grasp  the  facts  of  life. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  are  using  the 
old  saw  of  the  "soimd  dollar  and  sound 
economy"  to  cover  their  typical  short- 
sighted thinking.  They  are  suggesting 
that  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  be  recommttted. 
Their  theme  is  that  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion calls  for  a  choice  between  guns  and 
butter.  I  maintain  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  recognizing  the  difference  between 
guns  and  butter  and  their  suggestion  is 
a  good  example  of  fiscal  myopia  designed 
to  weaken  this  country's  defense  efforts. 
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Those  who  call  for  recommitment  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  are 
being  less  than  fail-  to  the  Americans 
who  are  now  fighting  for  us.  To  throw 
back  the  very  phrase  of  the  minority 
members,  "a  prudent  evaluation  of  the 
domestic  needs  of  this  country"  does  call 
for  passage  of  the  supplemental  bill. 

Training  under  the  Manpower  Act  can 
help  military  men  make  the  difficult  ad- 
justment to  civilian  life.  The  research 
program  of  the  Manpower  Act  has 
shown  us  that  the  men  who  are  now  re- 
tiring from  military  service  are  having  a 
difficult  time  in  finding  jobs.  Six 
months  after  retirement,  21  percent  of 
the  enlisted  men  and  17  percent  of  the 
officers  were  still  actively  seeking  work. 
The  retirees  have  called  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  retraining  programs. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  in  Vietnam  today 
will  some  day  be  retiring  from  the  serv- 
ices. 

Does  this  House  wish  to  say  to  the 
fighting  man  in  Vietnam  that  we  will 
provide  you  with  skills  for  war  but  we 
are  imwilling  to  give  you  training  and 
education  for  civilian  life?  Are  we  will- 
ing to  go  on  record  as  being  more  con- 
cerned with  false  economy  than  with 
human  needs? 

The  supplemental  appropriations  also 
call  for  some  expansion  in  on-the-job 
training.  This  program  has  proved  to 
be  an  efficient  and  inexpensive  method 
of  providing*  unemployed  workers  with 
new  skills  so  that  they  can  again  become 
productive  members  of  society.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  reports  on  the 
Manpower  Act  urged  that  this  type  of 
training  be  enlarged.  An  increasing 
number  of  our  business  leaders  and  com- 
munity organizations  such  as  the  Urban 
League  have  recognized  the  practical 
value  of  a  program  that  provides  train- 
ing on  the  site  under  actual  working 
conditions. 

A  denial  of  the  supplemental  funds 
would  mean  that  we  are  willing  to  dis- 
regard the  recommendations  of  our  own 
colleagues  who  have  carefully  evaluated 
the  program  and  concluded  that  on-the- 
job  training  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
instruments  for  helping  the  unemployed 
get  realistic  work  experience. 

The  Manpower  Act  has  already  proved 
itself  in  the  3  years  of  its  existence.  The 
half-million  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents who  have  benefited  or  who  are  about 
to  benefit  from  the  training  programs 
will  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  we  are  making  a  mistake  to 
continue  to  treat  the  Manpower  Act  as 
a  small  pilot  program.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  had  made  the  commitment 
last  year  to  support  a  training  afJd  re- 
training program  large  enough  to  take 
in  many  more  of  our  citizens  who  Ihave 
been  bypassed  by  our  society  we  never 
would  have  had  the  Los  Angeles  tragedy. 

The  choice  is  clear.  The  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  must  be  passed. 
We  must  keep  our  word  as  responsible 
legislators  by  backing  our  amending  ac- 
tion. We  most  show  the  American  mili- 
tary men  who  served  us  so  gallantly  in 
the  past  and  who  are  protecting  us  today 
in  Vietnam  that  this  country  is  con- 
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cerned  with  their  welfare  when  they  arc 
fighting  and  that  this  country  is  con- 
cerned with  their  welfare  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  families. 

Let  us  demonstrate  our  integrity  by 
voting  for  this  appropriations  bill  now 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
have  no  requests  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing this  bill  but  for  the  purpose  ot  sup- 
porting the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  to  recommit  the  bill  at 
the  proper  time  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Normally,  when  we  recom- 
mit bills  to  committees  we  do  it  with  the 
purpose  either  of  killing  the  bill  or,  when 
such  motions  are  coupled  with  instruc- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  amending  or 
changing  it. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit this  bill  today  is  to  send  it  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
be  held  there  and  be  rereported  after 
that  committee  can  give  consideration  to 
other  supplemental  requests  which  are 
down  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  today 
and  which  will  be  sent  up  to  Capitol  Hill 
shortly  and  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

We  have  just  completed  this  morning 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  a  hearing  on  one  supplemental 
request  for  $140  million  to  provide  funds 
to  be  used  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  finance 
further  research  and  development  in  con- 
nection with  the  supersonic  transport. 

We  are  not  reporting  that  bill  because 
we  are  expecting  other  supplemental  re- 
quests to  be  transmitted  to  our  subcom- 
mittee. We  are  holding  up  the  reporting 
of  the  bill  on  the  supersonic  transport 
until  we  can  wTap  all  of  the  requests  up 
into  one  yearend  supplemental  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  does  not  wish 
to  handle  this  bill  that  way.  There  is 
simply  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
I  certainly  am  not  here  trying  to  tell  him 
how  to  run  his  committee.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  do  not  con- 
trol the  committee.  All  we  are  doing 
here  today  is  pointing  out  to  the  Members 
of  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  reasons 
whiclv  seem  to  us  to  be  compelling  that 
this  bill  should  be  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  held  there  until  we  con- 
sider all  of  the  supplementals  at  one  time 
and  know  how  big  a  deficit  we  are  facing 
next  year. 

I  can  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion would  not  want  to  send  all  these  sup- 
plementals up  at  one  time.  Frankly,  my 
judgment  is  that  they  are  afraid  that  it 
would  be  too  much  of  a  shock  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  too  much 
of  a  shock  to  the  country  to  be  told,  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  Congress,  that  we 
have  got  to  appropriate  $8  or  $10  addi- 
tional billions  to  finance  the  Government 
for  1966,  in  addition  to  the  funds  re- 
quested in  the  regular  budget  submitted 
to  Congress  just  a  few  months  ago  and 
with  which  we  have  been  laboring 
throughout  this  session,  ^ 
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So  I  can  understand  why  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  would  want  to 
handle  these  supplementals  in  piecemeal 
fashion,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  Congress,  which  is  the 
last  line  of  defense  against  Executive 
spending  should  be  willing  to  accept  that 
as  standard  or  approved  procedure. 

The  distingtiished  chaiiman  of  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  quoted 
in  the  press  over  the  weekend  as  having 
stated  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  around  turning  off  light 
bulbs  in  order  to  save  money,  but  Con's! 
gress  is  following  in  his  footsteps  and* 
putting  in  bulbs  with  high  wattage  and 
turning  them  back  on.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
put  in  that  category. 

Frankly,  I  am  a  little  proud  of  the  fact 
that  during  my  sei-vice  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  com- 
mittee has  reduced  budget  requests,  sub- 
mitted by  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $40  bil- 
lion. Those  cuts  did  not  all  stand  up  be- 
cause the  House  exercised  its  judgment 
and  increased  some  of  the  bills,  and  we 
have  another  body  which  frequently  in- 
creases appropriations  made  in  this  body. 

But  if  the  Congress  had  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  during  the  last  12 
years,  we  would  have  saved  the  taxpay- 
ers more  than  $40  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing the  abandonment  of  any  of  the  pro- 
grams covered  in  this  bill.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  does  not 
have  the  jurisdiction  to  kill  programs 
authorized  by  Congress.  But  we  do  have 
the  responsibility,  and  we  should  not 
shirk  it,  of  considering  all  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  at  one  time  so 
as  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  House  what 
the  impact  of  these  supplemental  re- 
quests will  be  upon  the  overall  budget 
and  upon  the  deficit  which  is  going  to  be 
accumulated  during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  surprise  Mem- 
bers when  I  advise  that  there  has  already 
been  signed  ^ito  law  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  this  year,  after  having 
first  been  authorized  and  approved  by 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  bills  calling 
for  increased  or  new  spending  authoriza- 
tions amounting  to  $57  billion,  and  that 
does  not  even  include  those  that  have 
been  approved  in  recent  days  by  this 
body  and  by  the  other  body  calling  for 
additional  authorizations.  We  approved 
one  last  week.  We  have  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  coming  up  and  we  have  the 
other  bill  mentioned  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  today  as  well  as  additional  bills 
that  have  not  even  come  to  the  floor  yet 
w^iich'will  call  for  substantially  higher 
authorizations.  But  I  am  referring  now 
to  the  bills  that  have  already  become  law 
which  will  require  spending  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  when  you  add  them 
up  they  total  $57.8  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred  earlier  to  the 
$140  million  request  for  supplemental 
funds  for  the  supersonic  transport.  Let 
me  show  you  how  these  requests  mush- 
room and  how  they  expand.    The  total 


cost  of  that  program  Is  estimated  to  be 
$1.5  billion.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
it  might  even  go  above  $2  billion.  So 
when  you  are  considering  a  1-year  in- 
cremental appropriation,  I  believe  the 
Appropriations  Committee  ought  to  con- 
sider the  overall  cost,  and  I  would  re- 
spectfully urge  my  colleagues  today  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  to  re- 
turn this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, not  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
that  any  changes  be  made  in  the  bill,  but 
as  a  request  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  hold  this  bill  until  we  have  in 
our  hands  the  other  supplemental  bills 
that  are  now  in  preparation.  They  are 
on  their  way  to  the  Congress.  This 
should  be  done  in  order  that  we  can  bring 
you  at  one  time  in  the  closing  days  of 
this  Congress  a  supplemental  bill  which 
will  include  all  of  these  new  requests 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  we  are  not  a  little  bit  too  ambi- 
tious, whether  we  are  not  imposing  too 
great  a  burden  upon  the  economy, 
whether  we  are  not  encouraging  too 
much  red  ink  on  our  books  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  whether  we 
ought  not  to  make  some  changes  and 
some  reductions  along  the  line  so  as  to 
hold  spending  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  '  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  able  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  a  senior  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  has 
participated,  along  with  the  rest  of  us 
in  the  House,  in  making  reductions  in 
appropriation  bills  thus  far  and  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  himself  pointed  out 
in  the  House  not  long  ago  the  fact  that 
the  administration  budget  requests  for 
appropriations  have  been  reduced  thus 
far  in  appropriation  bills  passed  by  the 
House  by  about  $1.9  billion,  not  count- 
ing the  pending  bill,  of  course. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact — we  have 
all  been  on  notice  since  January — that 
the  overall  appropriation  oj  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1966  is  about  $106  billion;  so 
we  do  have,  we  have  had  before  us  the 
general  overall  figure  of  $106  billion, 
which  is  the  general  dimensions  of  what 
we  have  had  as  a  guide  to  the  adminis- 
tration's program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  interrupt  to  say 
that  I  accept  that  as  fact.  But  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring  now  to  regular  appro- 
priation bills  to  run  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 
My  comment  today  is  directed  only  to 
the  supplemental,  and  my  only  point  is 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  consider  these 
supplementals  piecemeal;  that  we  ought 
to  have  them  all  before  us  so  that  we  can 
see  what  the  total  is  that  we  are  con- 
sidering, in  addition  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriations. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  made  reference  to  certain  re- 
ductions which  have  been  made  in  the 
total  of  the  appropriation  bills  thus  far 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
take  some  credit  for  some  of  these  re- 
ductions, but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
credit  can  be  accepted. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  bill.  This  bill 
shows  a  saving  of  $295  million  under  the 
amount  the  Pi-esident  requested  for  the 
basic  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  knows  full  well  what  kind  of 
savings  that  is.  There  is  contract  au- 
thority written  into  this  bill  so  that  the 
expenditures  are  not  affected  by  one  dol- 
lar, because  of  the  broad  type  of  con- 
tract language  which  is  written  into  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mi*.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  will  agree  that  much  if  not 
most  of  the  cuts  included  in  the  $1.9  bil- 
lion, which  is  a  reduction  in  the  budget  on 
regular  and  supplemental  appropriations 
for  this  year  approved  by  the  House,  have 
been  bona  fide  reductions.  I  do  not  have 
precise  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  like  to  argue 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  this  out:  Take,  for 
instance,  in  the  area  of  welfare  aid  to 
States,  we  show  a  reduction  of  $242  mil- 
lion. I  would  like  to  take  credit  for  this 
reduction,  but  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  knows  full  well  these 
ADC  payments  and  aid  to  the  blind,  old- 
age  assistance,  and  so  forth,  will  have  to 
be  made  regardless  of  this  action.  In- 
stead of  actually  being  a  bona  fide  reduc- 
tion, we  are  going  to  have  another  sup- 
plemental in  the  near  future  for  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this 
very  area,  partly  to  restore  the  reductions 
which  were  earlier  made  in  this  aid  to 
States. 

With  all  humility,  may  I  say  that  we 
cannot  contend  that  this  Congress  has 
reduced  expenditures  as  far  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  concerned.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  just  last  week  made  a  very  good 
statement  when  he  said  that  the  Con- 
gress was  running  wild  as  far  as  author- 
izations of  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions are  concerned.  I  would  like  to 
stand  on  the  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  made  last  week  in  which 
he  pointed  out  item  by  item  where  in- 
creases have  been  made  by  the  Congress 
in  authorizations. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  geAtleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I^ 
say  that  the  majority  of  the  Members  on ' 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  has  voted  for  these 
appropriation  bills.  Perhaps  half  the 
appropriation  bills  of  the  session  have 
been  adopted  by  record  votes  in  the 
House,  and  I  think  there  was  relatively 
little  opposition  to  any  of  them  on  final 
passage. 

The  record  will  also  show  that  many  of 
the  reductions  that  have  been  made  in 
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the  budget  requests  for 
are  in  no  sense  paper  savings 
resent  bona  fide  reductions, 
some  areas  where  there  can 
ment  as  to  whether  a  long  . 
is  actually  made  by  the  cut;  I 
are  some  areas  that  come  int^ 
gory.    There  are  a  handful 
virtually  every  session,  and  r 
party.     But,   on  the  whole 
portion  of  the  $1.9  biUion  is 
uine  savings  in  apprppriatio 

It  is  true  that  last  week 
in  authorization  bills,  as  . 
appropriation  bills,  we  have  „ 
yond  the  President's  request 
instances.     But  this  does 
appropriations.    I  might  say 
final  analysis,  it  is  up  to 
through  Its  appropriation 
termine  how  much  of  an  _ 
gram  shall  be  funded  for  a 
I  merely  pointed  out  that 
been  as  economy  minded  as  .  , 
has  been  in  dealing  with  certa 
zation  bills. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chairma^i 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  yield  to 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  would  like  to 
friend,  the  gentleman  from 
when   the   Defense  Departmeiit 
priation  bill  was  up  here  on   . 
of  the  House  for  consideration 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
funds  would  be  needed  to 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  replace  stocks,  bombs, 
aircraft,  and  other  items  of 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has 
Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Chair 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 
letter  from  the  SecretaiT 
which  is  in  the  record  of 
bill  was  up  for  consideration, 
retary  of  Defense  wrote  the 
of  our  committee  a  letter  and  . 
fiscal  year  1966  defense  budg 
now  before  the  Congress  woutl 
all  the  funds  we  need  at 
continue  the  strengthening  of 
military  posture  and  to  carry 
ever  combat  operations  our 
called  upon  to  perform  during 
12  months." 

•  The  ink  had  hardly  dried  on 
ticular  typewritten  letter  signed 
Secretary  of  Defense  when  we 
with  another  request  for  $1, 
The  chairman  of  our  committee 
full  well  this  is  only  a  meager 
of  the  total  costs  that  will  b_ 
and  that  we  will  have  to  face 
January    and    during    the 
of  the  89th  Congress  as  far 
mental  appropriations  are 

I  will  support  that  funding 
effort  in  Vietnam,  as  will  the 
from  Texas,  but  in  my  statem^t 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  why  . 
it  absolutely  necessaiy  t*iat  w 
what  direction  we  are  going. 

We  have  broken  this  great 
that  was  established  by  the 
ciety  in  Januaiy — that  you 
above  $100  billion  in  expenditui 
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the  value  of  our  dollar  and  our  cost  of 
living  will  be  affected.  I  remember  well 
those  statements.  I  sympathized  with 
the  President  then  and  I  want  to  support 
him  today  in  bringing  that  about. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  security  are  worth  what  they 
cost.  As  the  chain  of  events  emerges  in 
this  very  complex  world,  additional  funds 
are  required  from  time  to  time  for  de- 
fense. I  know  of  no  one  who  denies  that 
large  additional  funds  will  be  necessary 
to  fight  this  war  in  South  Vietnam.  But 
that  is  not  somethirig  that  we  can  con- 
trol today  by  an  appropriation  bill.  We 
have  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
protect  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  we  here  in  the  Congress  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  control  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  certainly 
want  to  subscribe  to  the  views  expressed 
by  our  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird].  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoN.\s]  also  brought  out  a  good  point 
when  he  said  ttie  administration  was  re- 
luctant to  send  up  all  these  supplemental 
appropriations  in  one  block,  because  it 
would  make  such  a  tremendous  impact 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  total 
figure  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions that  will  be  considered  for  this 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Of  course,  the  President  has  been 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  being  a  great 
economizer,  with  less  than  a  $100  billion 
budget  being  presented  to  the  Congress. 
Just  the  other  day  the  President  got 
some  more  good  publicity  on  the  front 
page  of  our  local  paper  relative  to  buying 
cheaper  pens  to  sign  bills  into  law,  be- 
cause he  is  using  so  many  to  give  away 
as  souvenirs.  I  saw  another  news  item 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  25  fewer  em- 
ployees than  President  Kennedy  had. 
Well,  this  is  just  a  matter  of  transition — 
the  Kennedy  clan  leaving,  and  the 
Johnson  wranglers  moving  in. 

The  President  can  parade  as  a  great 
economizer  in  submission  of  a  sacro- 
sanct $100  billion  budget  and  then  come 
up  with  supplementals  totaling  $6  or  $7 
or  $8  billion,  and  very  little  mention  is 
made  of  it. 

This  puts  the  President  in  a  good  light 
and  pictures  the  Congress  as  the  free- 
wheeling spenders,  without  these  sup- 
plementals the  President  would  have  to 
come  up  with  a  budget  of  $110  or  $115 
billion  next  January.  Within  the  span 
of  1  year,  it  could  be  shown  that  his 
administration  has  increased  the  cost  of 
Government  by  10  or  15  percent. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
and  those  who  made  the  point  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 


what  is  required  there.  We  should  be 
going  a  little  slow  on  domestic  welfare 
spending. 

Let  me  make  a  point  with  respect  to 
the  education  item  of  this  appropriation 
supplemental. 

In  our  local  paper  there  was  the  head- 
line item:  "School  Board  Urged  To  Plan 
Big  Under  Federal  Funds  Act."  The 
article  states : 

Roland  Sanders,  whose  appointment  as  the 
Peoria  public  schools  new  coordinator  of  re- 
imbursable claims  was  approved  last  night 
has  Just  returned  from  a  briefing  on  the 
new  Federal  legislation  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Sanders  showed  the  board  a  film  on  what 
the  act  hopes  to  accomplish  In  upgrading 
education  for  economically  disadvantaged 
pupils,  and  how  school  boards  may  seek  new 
funds  to  aid  them  In  developing  such  pro- 
grams. _  - 

Of  five  titles  under  which  the  act  will  be 
administered,  title  I  has  the  widest  range  of 
application  and  the  bulk  of  the  fluids,  an  es- 
timated $1  billion  the  first  year.  Congress 
has  yet  to  pass  the  appropriation. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing,  today,  in 
this  supplemental. 

The  article  continues: 

Sanders  used  the  "plan  big"  In  a  list  of 
items  which  educators  should  consider  when 
preparing  a  proposal  or  application  for  the 
new  Federal  funds.  He  said  It  was  found 
people  too  often  planned  "for  a  little  less 
than  they  need;  they  should  plan  bigger." 


The  article  also  says : 

Dr.  Mark  W.  Bills,  superintendent  of  Peoria 
Dlstricfs  150  schools,  said  after  the  presenta- 
tion that  he  felt  "for  the  first  time  we  will 
directly  try  to  delineate  educational  needs 
based  on  economic  needs." 

Dr.  Bills  said  he  considered  this  a  "new 
concept"  in  education.  He  said  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  was 
a  "bonanza  opened  up  for  both  good  and 
spurious  material." 

Of  course,  we  do  supposedly  show  a 
paper  cut  in  these  figures  in  the  educa- 
tion area,  but,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  pointed  out,  it  is 
strictly  a  paper  one. 

My  own  view  is,  frankly,  if  we  appro- 
priated only  half  the  figure  requested 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  that 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid 
to  Education  Act,  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  which  I  did  not  support 
when  it  was  authorized.  Nonetheless, 
having  been  authol-ized,  we  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  do  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  fund  some  of  these  progran;s 
thfc  Congress  enacts  by  way  of  authoriz- 
ingiegislation. 

Personally,  I  hope  the  members  will 
see  fit  to  join  in  our  appeal  to  recommit 
this  measure,  so  that  we.  can  consider 
all  of  these  supplementals  in  one  lump 
siun  and  alert  the  American  people  to 
what  the  true  costs  of  these  programs  in 
total  are  currently  and  what  they  are 
expected  to  be  in  the  next  year  ahead 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  recommit  the  bill.  I  hope  that  if 
it  is  recommitted,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  see  fit  to  call  before  it  • 
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representatives  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  coih- 
pute  what  will  be  necessary  in  regard  to 
increasing  the  debt  ceiling  if  these  sup- 
plemental appropriations — this  is  one  of 
them,  but  there  are  others  coming 
along — are  to  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  figure  on  anticipated  revenues  has 
not  yet  been  changed,  though  probably  it 
has  lessened  a  bit.  According  to  the 
budget  message  for  fiscal  year  196&,  which 
is  a  document  often  referred  to  but  sel- 
dom looked  at,  I  regret  to  say,  in  these 
debates,  the  revenues  are  going  to  be  $94.4 
billion. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1966  as  far  as  the  actual, 
immediate  situation  is  concerned.  It  has 
to  do  with  expenditures  in  the  long  run, 
but  the  expenditure  levels  are  solely  with- 
in the  power  of  the  President.  He  has 
stated  on  page  43  of  his  budget  message 
that  he  is  going  to  spend  $99.7  billion  out 
of  the  $106.4  billion  he  has  requested  and 
which  the  Congress  has  granted  almost 
all  of  this  year,  added  to  a  cari-yover  bal- 
ance of  $96.7  billion.  In  other  words,  the 
Congress  has  given  the  President  a  pool 
of  expenditure  authority  aniounting  to 
over  $200  billion.  The  House  has  noth- 
ing to  say  any  more  about  how  much  of 
that  $200  billion  the  President  is  going 
to  spend  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  President  alone  said,  "I  will  spend 
only  $99.7  billion."  It  is  tine  if  you  con- 
tinue to  pass  more  authority  to  spend 
and  add  it  to  this  pool  of  $200  billion- 
plus,  then  he  can  and  he  probably  will 
have  to  go  beyond  the  $99.7  billion  figure 
which  he  gave  us.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  certainly 
know  it  because  we  granted  an  additional 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  to  about  $328 
billion  because  we  know  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  raise  only  $94.4  billion  in  tax 
revenues.  The  difference  between  that 
and  the  $99.7  billion  has  to  come  from 
marketing  additional  Federal  bonds. 

Now,  this  is  a  pretty  tough  question. 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  time  of  the  debt  ceiling  legislation 
whether  or  not  the  administration  had 
revised  the  $99.7  billion  expenditure  fig- 
ure in  the  light  of  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  said,  "No."  I  asked  how  about 
this  $700  million  additional  authority  to 
spend  which  the  House  and  the  Congress 
granted  and  he  said,  "Well,  we  have  been 
able  to  fit  that  into  our  present  requests 
of  $106  billion  new  obligational  authority. 

I  said,  "Even  though  the  foreign  sit- 
uation is  as  it  is,  do  you  still  adhere  to 
that?" 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  said,  "Yes,"  to  that 
question. 

The  point  is  though  that  evidently 
there  has  been  a  revision  in  this  expendi- 
ture level.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
of  this  additional  request  for  authority 
to  spend  will  result  in  actual  increased 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1966,  but 
I  rlo  know  tills:  The  President  cannot 
spend  any  more  than  $98.7  billion,  and 
not  even  the  $99.7  billion  without  getting 
a  further  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  reason  is  he  a^ked  for  $329  billion 
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in  the  debt  ceiling  and  we  gave  him  only 
$328  billion  on  the  assumption  that  he 
could  cut  his  expeflSitures  for  this  fiscal 
year  by  $1  billion  to  $98.7  billion.  I  know 
he  cannot  spend  any  more  than  that 
without  coming  back  to  Congress  and 
asking  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

As  I  was  saying  when  we  had  the  in- 
terest equalization  bill  on  the  fioor  for  de- 
bate, in  an  attempt  to  cut  down  on  our 
foreign  private  investments  abroad,  we 
have  a  real  problem  here.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  amount  of  bonds 
extant,  tied  in  .as  they  are  with  our 
monetaiT  system,  'our  Federal  Reserve 
System,  we  are  monetizing  the  debt  to 
a  degree.  In  these  particular  times  I  am 
satisfied  most  of  the  additional  debt  will 
be  monetization  or,  to  put  it  in  more 
common  terms,  inflation,  will  occur  or, 
as  our  people  back  home  understand  it, 
their  cost  of  living  will  be  increased  .- 
This  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  a  very 
serious  problem  which  affects  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  and  the  gold 
flow. 

And  we  are  familiar  with  that.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  the  House  at  any  rate  to 
try  to  bring  together  these  areas  that 
affect  our  fiscal  situation  which  have 
been  proliferated  into  two  committees  at 
least — really  three — the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — to  at  least  bring  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  together  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  so  that  we 
can  consider  what  is  going  to  be  done  if 
Congress  does  increase  the  authority  to 
spend  and  the  President  has  to  increase 
his  expenditures.  What  effect  is  this 
going  to  have  on  inflation  and  our  bal- 
ance of  payments?  How  are  we  going 
to  market  these  bonds? 

This  is  why  I  would  like  to  see  this 
bill  particularly  before  us  recommitted 
at  this  time  so  that  we  can  evaluate 
these  fiscal  matters  that  so  vitally  affect 
the  future  of  this  coimtry.  The  time  is 
going  to  come  when  the  real  President 
Johnson  is  going  to  have  to  stand  up,  as 
I  have  said  before.  Is  it  the  President 
Johnson  who  is  continuing  to  ask  for 
more  authority  to  spend  on  the  theory, 
of  course,  that  he  will  spend  it  and  these 
carryover  balances  will  not  continue  to 
increase,  or  is  it  the  President  Johnson 
who,  up  to  this  time,  has  actually  not 
been  spending  the  money?  He  has  ac- 
tually been  living  within  the  $98  billion 
expenditure  level  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  so  adequately 
forecast  here,  if  we  make  these  same 
commitments  with  respect  to  what  we 
have  before  us  today,  we  destroy  the 
elasticity  and  the  maneuverability  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  in  financing 
the  actual  war  obligations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly  we  are.  We 
have  got  to  make  the  choice.  As  I  said 
earlier,  this  is  what  this  administration 
has  to  do,  what  the  Labor  Government 
in  Britain  did  when  it  reahzed  that  the 


pound  was  in  trouble — withdraw  its 
budget,  resubmit  an  austere  budget  that 
reflects  the  problems  of  the  times. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  have 
filed  a  minority  report  and  have  stated 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  will 
be  offered. 

The  minority  views,  as  set  forth  in  the 
report,  do  not  take  exception  to  the  sub- 
stance of  a  single  item  in  this  bill.  Nor 
do  .they  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
amounts  allowed  by  the  committee  for 
each  of  these  activities.  The  reason  giv- 
en for  wishing  to  defer  action  is  that 
the  minority  members  believe  that  the 
committee  should  review  all  remaining 
supplementary  budgetary  requests  at  one 
time. 

The  minority  members  are  very  candid 
in  stating  their  purpose  in  suggesting 
this  all-at-one-time  procedure — and  I 
appreciate  their  candor.  They  do  not 
merely  want  to  have  these  appropria- 
tion requests  reviewed — ^they  want  them 
slashed. 

They  want  the  appropriations  slashed 
not  because  they  oppose  the  programs 
for  which  the  funds  will  be  provided  but 
because  they  fear  that  this  great  coun- 
try cannot  afford  them. 

The  minority  report  draws  attention  to 
recent  developments  in  southeast  Asia 
and  to  our  increased  activities  in  Viet- 
nam. Then  it  comes  to  the  amazing  con- 
clusion that  all  sorts  of  important  do- 
mestic programs  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned because,  the  report  says,  we  are 
entering — and  I  am  quoting — "a  period 
when  a  choice  must  be  made  between 
guns  and  butter." 

If  such  a  choice  really  had  to  be  made, 
no  patriotic  American  would  hesitate  to 
make  it.  But  let  us  not  confuse  patriot- 
ism with  panic. 

Do  the  authors  of  this  minority  re- 
port really  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  choose  between  guns  and 
butter? 

Do  they  really  believe  that  this  great 
coimtiT  of  nearly  200  million  people, 
with  its  vast  resources  and  the  world  s 
most  advanced  industrial  and  technolog- 
ical know-how  cannot  honor  Its  military 
commitment  in  Vietnam  without  putting 
important  domestic  programs  into  cold 
storage? 

Do  they  really  believe  that  our  econ- 
omy is  so  shaky,  that  our  economic 
strength,  which  is  the  envy  of  the  entire 
world.  Is  so  sup&pcial.  that  we  cannot 
help  others  to  reSst  aggression  without 
denying  help  to  our  own  people  in  such 
vital  activities  as  education,  manpower 
development,  and  the  fight  against  dis- 
ease? 

The  minority  report  claims  that  "busi- 
ness as  usual  in  the  nondefense  spend- 
ing area  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation";  that  we  should  put  off  "the  im- 
plementation of  marginal  or  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  welfare  programs" ;  that 
we  must  "tighten  the  Nation's  belt"; 
that  the  appropriations  proposed  will 
"more  deeply  threaten  the-  economic 
well-being  of  low-  and  middle-income 
citizens  and  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation":  and  that  "hard  decisions  must 
be  made  on  programs  which  may  in  the 
short  run  be  desirable." 
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Let  us  look  at  this  bill  in 
these  claims. 

Of  the  $1,223  million  Inc 
bill,  81,016  million — or  83 
strengthening  elementary 
ary  eduf  ation.     Most  of  thi  i 
be  used  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  children  from  low 
lies.     This  program  Instead 
ing    the   economic   well- 
income  citizens  is  specifically 
benefit  the  low-income 
aimed  at  helping  the 
income  citizens  to  overcome 
caps  so  that  they  will  not 
low-income  citizens  of  the 
biggest  single  cause  of  poverfty 
education.    This  educations  I 
a  vital  part  of  our  war  on 

There  is  nothing  marginal 
program.  /The  war  on 
United  States  is  no  less 
the  war  on   Communist 
southeast  Asia.    Poverty  is 
evil  that  must  be  eradicated 
American  scene  but  it  breed: 
Let  us  not  forget  that  less 
ago  this  country  suffered 
ties  in  a  3-day  period  in 
than  it  did  in  Vietnam.    The 
inflicted   those   casualties 
and  lack  of  opportunity. 

The   authorizing   legislat 
educational  program  was 
House  with  a  majority  of  IOC 
ate  passed  it  with  a  vote  of 
obviously   has   widespread 
port.    The  President  declared 
signed  the  bill,  that  "no  law  I 
or  will  ever  sign  means  mor 
tme  of  America." 

Are  we  now  going  to  tell 
people  that  the  future  of 
wait — that  this  important 
due  program  is  merely  a  ' 
necessary    domestic    welfare 
that  we  can  coldly  set  asidel 

The  bill  provides  nearly 
for  the  expansion  and 
the  manpower  development 
ing  program.    This  r< 
aspect  of  the  program 
Congress  this  year  to  make 
for  all  our  people  to  find  a 
in  our  modern  complex 
another   vital   element   in 
poverty.    Are  we  also  going 
off  as  "marginal"? 

These  two  programs  for 
training — which    together 
over  95  percent  of  the  funis 
by  this  bill — are  not  program: 
in  the  short  run  be  desirable 
the  long  run  can  only 
further  deterioration  of  a 
omy,"  as  the  minority  report 
us  believe.    These  are 
the  long  run  will  play  a 
strengthening   the  economic 
this  counti-y. 

The  third  major  segment  o 
though  it  accounts  for  less 
cent  of  the  total  funds — will 
major  attack  on  the  three 
eases  that  are  now  respons 
Jjercent  of  the  deaths  in 
This  is  a  new  program 
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recommendation  of  a  distinguished  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  early 
last  year,  and  can  in  no  sense  be  de- 
scribed as  "business  as  usual." 

I  do  not  know  what  it  will  do  to  the 
economic  health  of  this  country.  But 
this  is  not  a  question  which  the  American 
public  is  likely  to  ask.  The  puiTX)se  of 
the  program,  on  which  tlais  appropria- 
tion will  make  a  small  start,  is  to  reduce 
drastically  the  niunber  of  d.eaths  from 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  I  sup- 
pose that  a  program  designed  to  save 
lives  from  these  dread  diseases  can  be 
described  as  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  I  wonder  if  there  is  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  who  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  considering  it  of  marginal  impoi-tance 
and,  therefore,  to  be  set  aside  as  a  useful 
economy. 

I  am  not  unconcerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  Nation  but,  when  I 
think  of  health— and  I  think  of  it  con- 
stantly—I think  first  of  the  health  of  my 
fellow  citizens. 

Part  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion will  make  it  possible  to  expand  the 
screening  program  for  the  early  detec- 
tion of  cancer  of  the  cervix  so  that. 
1,250,000  women  can  be  examined  each 
year  instead  of  250,000  as  at  present. 
Cancer  of  the  cervix  is  curable  if  caught 
in  time.  Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  the 
authors  of  the  minority  report  would 
like  us  to  put  off  until  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  calms  down?  The  death  toll 
from  uterine  cancer  is  14,000  women 
each  year.  If  early  detection  were  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  this 
number  could  immediately  be  sharply 
reduced. 

Other  portions  of  the  appropriation 
will  be  used  for  grants  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  mobilization  of  community  health 
resources,  training  programs  both  for 
medical  specialists  and  for  technicians 
and  supporting  health  personnel,  and 
the  development  of  better  methods  for 
communicating  new  diagnostic  and 
treatment  procedures  to  practitioners 
who  are  hard  to  reach,  because  they  work 
in  remote  areas  or  have  no  hospital  affili- 
ation. These  activities  will  make  major 
contiibutions  to  combating  the  rising 
death  rate  from  heaii,  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
nothing  short  of  a  major  national  dis- 
aster should  deter  us  from  pressing  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  pro- 
gram that  so  vitally  and  directly  con- 
cerns every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country. 

While  only  a  relatively  small  sum  Is 
involved,  I  do  not  want  to  overlook  the 
first  appropriation  for  the  administrat- 
ing on  aging  which  is  included  in»this 
bill.  The  Older  Americans  Act  passed 
this  House  by  a  vote  of  394  to  1  and  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  hard  decision  for  our 
senior  citizens  if  we  now  decided  to  with- 
hold the  modest  appropriation  author- 
ized for  this  new  program. 

The  programs  for  which  this  bill 
makes  appropriations  are  not  "business 
85  usual"  but  represent  important  new 
developments  in  education,  health,  and 
social  welfare  for  most  of  which  this 


Congress  has  passed  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation with  overwhelming  majorities. 
The  decision  that  these  are  not  marginal 
programs  has,  in  effect,  already  been 
taken.  If  we  now  deny  the  appropria- 
tions which  will  make  it  possible  to  im- 
plement these  programs,  we  shall  not  be 
"tightening  the  Nation's  belt" — we  shall 
be  drawing  a  noose  around  the  neck  of 
important  new  activities  that  hold  great 
promise  for  the  future  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  all  our  people.  Most  of  these 
programs  will  also  clearly  and  substan- 
tially strengthen  our  economy — though 
I  prefer  to  think  of  that  not  as  their 
primary  aim  but  as  a  welcome  and  im- 
portant incidental  benefit. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  reasonable 
and  realistic  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion and  for  health  because  I  think  that 
we  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  provide 
for  our  people  the  best  we  can  offer  in 
education  and  in  health  care.  Both  are 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  strong 
America. 

To  recommit  this  bill  for  later  pas- 
sage will  only  serve  to  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  important  new  pro- 
grams. To  recommit  if  so  that  its  pro- 
visions may  be  cut,  would  be  a  serious 
disservice  to  the  American  people. 

I  strongly  urge  that  a  motion  to  re- 
commit be  defeated. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  bringing  up  this  bill  today  I 
call  attention  of  the  membership  to  the 
historic  action  which  was  taken  on  April 
11,  1965,  when  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Just  2  days  prior  to 
this  action  by  the  President,  the  Senate 
passed  this  legislation  by  a  vote  of  73  to 
18  after  this  House  had  earlier  passed  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  263  to  153. 

The  President  has  said  that  "the  first 
work  of  these  times  and  the  first  work  of 
our  society  is  education."  We  are  about 
to  vote  on  a  bill  which  makes  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  a 
reality.  This  act  has  stirred  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  created  anticipations  for 
the  improvement  of  education  which  are 
about  to  be  fulfilled.  Our  action  today  in 
voting  for  the  funds  for  this  program  will 
reinforce  the  determination  of  the  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year  to  overcome 
deficiencies  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, particularly  those  who  are  caught 
up  in  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and 
educational  deprivation.  The  time  is 
running  out  for  the  appropriation  of 
these  fimds  so  that  they  can  be  used 
effectively  in  the  school  year  which  is 
about  to  begin.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased 
to  recommend  your  favorable  action  in 
voting  on  this  bill  today. 

EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    CHILDREN    OF 
LOW-INCOME    FAMILIES 

The  sum  of  money  involved  is  $967  mil- 
lion for  the  five  titles  of  the  act.  This 
sum  is  a  significant  sum  both  in  and  of 
itself  and  when  looked  at  in  terms  of  the 
past  appropriations  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion by  the  Congress,  but  it  is  a  modest 
and  conservative  amount  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  problems  it  is  intended 
to  solve.    For  example,  title  I  of  the  act 
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is  designed  to  meet  the  pressing  educa-  income  families  and  they  are  entitled  to  amounts  of  the   authorirod   grants   by 

tional  needs  of  bVz  million  children  of  receive  some  $170  million  of  the  funds.  Sfate: 

school  age  who  live  in  areas  of  concentra-  In  all  19  cases  the  cities  report  that  they  Estimated  distribution  of  funds  under  title  i 

tion  of  low-income  families.    If  we  have  have   developed   projects  for  initiation  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 

serious  intentions  of  improving  the  con-  this  year,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  tion  Act  of  1965 

dition  under  which  these  poverty-ridden  planning  to  initiate  projects  in  Septem-  Estimated 

children    are    educated,    we    must    not  ber  with  their  own  funds  in  anticipation  amounts 

shrink  from  the  price  tag  of  creating  the  of  Federal  funds  during  September  or  United  states  and  outlying 

conditions  for  such  improvement.    This  October  to  continue  the  projects.                    ^^^ »i,  159, 249, 189 

bill  today  provides  a  beginning,  but  only  For  example,  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  ^q  states  and  the  District 

a  beginning,  in  the  solution  of  a  major  Wis.,  which  is  entitled  to  receive  $2,-        ^f  coivunbia. i,  i36, 064, 205 

problem  facing  our  society.    Only  as  we  829,000  is  developing  project  proposals                            " ""- — ! '. '. 

attack  the  problem  of  poverty  in  terms  of  which  will  exceed  $3  million  and  has    Alabama 34,632,142 

educating  and  training  the  young  will  we  planned  the  initiation  of  a  number  of     Alaska ._._—           1,576,908 

begin  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressures  of  these  with  a  smaller  sum  of  $100,000  of     ^!f°°^ oS'fioo'n?? 

frustration   and   ignorance   which   now  its  own  funds  in  anticipation  of  Federal    ^jj^oj^a '" 77  9i5  038 

plague  us  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  funds.     Other  cities  such  as  New  York,  Colorado.  I  ""r"!!!!!!""           9!  588!  586 

underprivileged  segment  of  our  society.  Providence,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  connecticu"t""""""IIII           7, 196!  504 

I  am  distressed  by  the  proposed  action  Atlanta,    Baltimore,    Boston,    Chicago,  Delaware— .IIIIIIIIII.IIIZZ           1!  975!  217 

of  the  minority  of  our  committee  to  re-  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  St.     Florida 27,477.512 

commit  the  bill.    Such  action  led  by  my  Louis,  and  Washington,  D.C..  have  as-     Georgia 37,339,943 

distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin  sured    the    Office    that   their    planning     ^^q"" " 2  446  630 

would  be  a  cruel  denial  of  the  needs  of  activities  contemplate  the  full  use  of    m^oi'' 56*  834' 758 

children  who  are  not  only  receiving  a  funds  which  are  authorized  and  in  most  mdiana .'""""""ZIIIIIZ         is!  377!  230 

poor  education  but  in  many  cases  are  cases    an     intention    to    start     them     lowa is!  561,366 

arriving  at  schoolhouses  himgry  and  in  promptly  this  fall.                                       Kansas 10,482,963 

tatters  and  physically  unprepared  to  re-  For  example.  New  York  City  has  proj-"   Kentucky 30, 131,330 

ceive  the  diluted  education  that  is  there  ects  totaling  $40  million  ready  to  submit     i^uisiana... 38,344,221 

awaiting  them.    Hundreds  of  thousands  for  approval  to  hire  personnel  to  expand     Maryfand         " 15  249 ''38 

of  children  will  appear  in  a  few  days  to  kindergarten  programs,  to  provide  after-  MasLchusettsVJl'.V.V.IIIIII         I6!  539!  689 

resume  their  education  in  ramshackle,  school  study   centers,   to  provide   pro-  Michigan. .—ll'V.l™!""         34!  727!  568 

dilapidated  buildings  that  are  unfit  for  grams  for  socially  maladjusted  and  emo-    Minnesota.., 24.509,212 

human  habitation  much  less  productive  tionally  disturbed  children,  and  to  pro-     Mississippi 30,894.244 

education.    It  is  for  the  members  of  the  vide    a    variety    of    correctional    and     Missouri 29,856,573 

minority  that  have  proposed  this  delay-  remedial    programs    for    educationally    Kebi^^kt' I' 920' 191 

ing  action  to  answer  the  parents,  the  deprived  children.    All  of  us  who  have     Nevada          "'            "949!  930 

teachers,  and  the  children  who  await  the  been  struck  by  the  ferocity  of  the  Los  New  HainpshIre_".VJ~JIIIlZl           1,452!  253 

improvements  in  educational  opportunity  Angeles  riots  must  contemplate  the  situ-    New  Jersey """rilllll         24!  559!  433 

which  we  have  offered  them  in  a  bill  ation   we   are   fomenting   in   our  cities    New  Mexico 9,789.895 

passed  by  this  Congress  only  weeks  ago.  when  it  is  suggested  that  educational    New  York.... 109,639,348 

Perhaps  the  minority  can  tell  these  chil-  projects  for  slum  children  be  denied  or    North  Carolina 52,826.063 

dren  why  their  educational  aspirations  delayed.                                                               North  Dakota 4i'68l'245 

must  be  rejected,  but  I  cannot.  The    committee,    in    its    report,    has  okiahomallllllllllllllllll         le!  sea!  896 

As  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu-  included  language  to  guarantee  to  every    Oregon s!  166!  8i4 

cation,  Samuel  Brownell,  and  now  super-  school  district  eligible  for  funds  under    Pennsylvania 54, 906, 916 

intendent  of  schools  in  Detroit  wrote  the  title  I  that  it  will  receive  the  full  amount    Rhode  island _           4, 039, 555 

Officeof  Education  last  week:  of  its  authorized  grants  in  fiscal  year    1°"*^  nT'J°*'" —         ^I'tll'lll 

If  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  OflBce  1966  if  projects  are  approved  calling  for     Tennessee       32  206  225 

of  Education  could  sit  In  meetings  I  have  the    full    authorization.     On   the   other  Texas                                                  78  197  018 

with  parents,  they  would  be  aware  not  only  hand,  the  committee  has  wisely  recog-  Utah                                                     2  820  824 

of  the  need  for  the  funds  but  also  for  speed  j^^ed  that  there  will  be  many  situations     Vermont 1!  73l!  300 

LrlnnVn  f J^r/.Iwp^?,^'nrnLTp^^^  arising   throughout   the    country   as   a     Virginia 30,619,294 

their  children  to  receive  improved  education  , Aj  .^e  timine  of  the  aonroDriation     Washington... 10, 746, 303 

this  year,  not  next  year  or  the  year  after.  '^SUlt  01  cne  ummg  01  ine  appropriauon  vireinia                                      16  991  225 

Which  will  prevent  their  using  the  funds    ,7,.     ^^^B^'^'a ,2'„„:'^^o 

The  Office  of  Education  has  advised  for  the  full  fiscal  year.    In  a  few  in-    Z^^^f lll\'t2 

me  of  their  continuing  efforts  to  initiate  stances,  the  compliance  requirements  of    District  of  CoiG^biV 5  38i  927 

the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa-  the  Civil  Rights  Act  will  delay  or  pre-                                    '       '  — 

tion  Act  with  all  possible  and  effective  elude  the  participation  of  school  districts     outlying  areas 23,184,984 

speed.    Immediately  following  the  sign-  this  year.     This  situation  I  understand  is  «„„<„  t  .,^»  „^„.  fo„«,.„Ki»  „«r,H^ 

ing  of  the  act  by  the  President  the  Office  being  rapidly  overcome  by  the  actions  ^J^,^^  J  Jl^  J^^Ww/h  11  .nT,^" 

sponsored  a  series  of  meetings  through-  of  the  Office  of  Education  which  reports  oration  of  the  committee  s  bill  and  i-e- 

out  the  country  in  which  thousands  of  that  72  percent  of  the  children  in  South-  P^""*^  ^^.  recognizing  both  the  urgency  of 

educators  were  told  to  begin  immediately  em  States  reside  in  districts  which  have  educational  problems  facing  us  and  the 

to  plan  their  programs  for  the  coming  already  estabUshed  compliance   and  it  fiscal  prudence  that  enables  us  to  ap- 

school  year.    Since  that  time  materials  is  expected  that  this  figure  will  climb  to  Pf°P"^^  °V^l  the  amount  that  is  actu- 

have  been  distributed  to  the  States  giv-  90  percent  by  the  time  funds  are  dis-  ^"^  needed  by  the  schools  to  operate 

ing  guidance  and  information  about  the  tributed.    Nevertheless,  in  order  to  avoid  approved  programs  this  year.    If  we  have 

programs  and  encouraging   the  States  the  appropriation  of  funds  which  are  not  ni'ssed  the  mark  and  the  schools  sub- 

and  localities  to  plan  projects  and  to  required  because  of  various  delays,  we  ^^^  FJ^°J^'^\l.^°^  approval  which  exceed 

make  ready  for  approval  early  in  the  have  made  available  in  this  bill  only  the  $775  million,  tlie  committee  has  rec- 

fall.  two-thirds    of    the    authorized    grants  ognized  the  necessity  of  a  supplemental 

For  example,  the  Office  just  this  past  under  title  I  of  the  act  amounting  to  appropriation  which  can  be  voted  in  the 

week  contacted  19  of  our  largest  cities  $775  mUlion.    The  latest  data  available  ^^^^^""^  ^"^  ^^^'^^  amount  tnat  may  oe 

who  will  receive  funds  under  title  I  of  to  the  committee  indicates  that  school  needed. 

the  act  and  who  educate  a  substantial  districts  throughout  the  country  vidll  be  school  libraky  resources,  tbxtbooks,  and 
part  of   the   urban   slum  children  for  entitled    to    receive    $1,159    miUion    in  other  educational  materials 
whose  benefit  title  I  is  assigned.    These  funds.    I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
cities  include  600,000  childien  from  low-  this    time    a    table    showing    the    full  ondary  Education  Act  calls  for  a  smaller 
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amount  of  $100  million,  bu 
aimed   at   the   bullseye   of 
problems  in  target  areas  of 
privileged.     We  have  hearc 
again  of  the  cases  of  schoolqh 
tending  classes  in  both  the 
of  the  city  and  the  rural  a 
Nation  with  books  that  hav( 
are   hopelessly   outdated, 
pages,  and  which  represent 
our  educational  system.    No 
Member  of  this  House  woul 
need  for  remedying  the  deplorable 
of  our  textbook  deficiencies 
by  reports  of  the  Committee 
tion  and  Labor.     For  examt)Ie 
shocking  fact  reported  by 
Education  that  69  percent  of 
elementai-y  schools  do  not 
and  66  percent  of  our  nonput)lic 
do  not  have  libraries.    A  tota 
lion  public  schoolchildren 
library  services  of  any  kind, 
million    nonpublic    schoolchl 
delay  these  funds  further  sin^ply 
that  another  school  year  will 
the  educational  needs  of  chiljlren 
out  books  is  to  be  remedied, 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
der  title  n  of  the  act  are  allot 
State  on  a  basis  which  rcco^izcs 
public  and  private  school 
the  States  acnd  assures  the 
textbooks  and  library  books 
dren  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  cHildren 
have   the   poorest    services 
funds,  the  States  will  be 
valuable  service  to  equalizing 
opportunity  for  all  children. 
The  committee  felt  that 
urgency  of  need  for  textbooks 
books  is  so  great  in  our  schools 
with  the  fact  that  purchase 
tion  can  take  place  all  durin 
without  reducing  requirement 
full  amount  of  the  budget  of 
lion  should  be  approved. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    EDUCiTIONAL 


pra  ctice. 


One  of  the  most  promisins 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
tion  Act  is  the  provision  . 
for  supplementary  educational 
These  centers,  which  will  serve 
of  exemplary  educational 
enrich  educational  opportunit 
children  and  adults.    The 
enable  communities  to  provitt 
not   now   available   to  childn  n 
community,  to  raise  the  qualit^ 
ice  that  is  already  provided 
ulate  the  development  of  mo#eI 
programs. 

Educational  progress  in 
depends  on  our  ability  to  iimovite 
take  advantage  of  new  educatiqnal 
tice.    The  supplementary  „ 
are  authorized  by  title  III  of 
demonstrate  ways  in  which 
tional  practice  can  be  made 
all  children  and   to  relate 
services  to  cultural  and  other 
enrichment.    The  funds  which 
available  under  this  title  are 
States  and  the  projects  are 
the  Commissioner  of  Educatio^ 
ing  their  submittal  by  local 
through  the  States  where 
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reviewed  and  recommendations  made  on 
the  most  effective  proposals.  A  National 
Advisory  Council  will  aid  the  Commis- 
sioner in  his  final  selections. 

The  conmiittee  has  decided  to  recom- 
mend $75  mUlion  to  initiate  this  project 
in  1966.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $25  mil- 
lion from  the  amount  proposed.  In  this 
instance  we  believe  that  the  timing  of 
the  appropriation  is  a  factor  in  reducing 
the  fund  requirements  for  the  first  year. 

EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH    AND    TRAININQ 

An  additional  S45  million  is  included 
in  the  bill  for  administration  of  the 
amendments  contained  in  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  provides  for  broadened  re- 
search and  training  authority  to  the 
Office  of  Education  and  which  authorizes 
the  construction  of  regional  research 
facilities. 

The  importance  of  research  to  educa- 
tional improvement  has  been  revealed 
to  the  committee  in  testimony  presented 
both  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  by 
various  prominent  educators  who  have 
testified  in  behalf  of  the  successful  pro- 
gram of  cooperative  research  which  has 
been  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation since  1956. 

One  of  the  serious  impediments  to  ef- 
fective research  programs  is  the  lack  of 
personnel.  The  funds  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill  will  permit  the  Office  of 
Education  to  support  projects  which  in- 
volve the  training  of  skilled  professionals 
in  the  field  of  education  so  that  research 
efforts  may  be  accelerated  and  expanded. 

The  construction  of  regional  research 
facilities  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
will  enable  our  universities  and  our  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  research  and 
training  programs  which  are  related  to 
regional  and  local  needs.  We  are  still 
spending  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
our  national  educational  budget  for 
research  purposes.  Until  we  reverse  this 
anomalous  situation  we  will  be  retarding 
improvements  in  aU  areas  of  education. 
This  investment  is  one  that  is  certain  to 
repay  the  Nation  fully  and  with  a  sub- 
stantial dividend  through  improved  use 
of  our  manpower. 

STRENGTHENING    STATE    DEPARTMENTS    Of 
EDOCATIOI* 

Recognizing  that  the  success  of  educa- 
tional programs  administered  through 
State  departments  of  education  depends 
on  the  strength  of  those  agencies,  title 
V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  authorizes  funds  for  special- 
ized personnel  in  all  States.  These  funds 
are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  public  school 
enrollments,  and  in  tlie  first  year  the  sum 
of  $25  million  has  been  authorized.  The 
committee  has  recommended  $17  million 
for  this  activity.  We  believe  that  the 
reduction  of  $8  million  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  States  because  of  the  delays  that 
have  alrgady  been  created  by  the  passage 
of  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Office  of  Education  reports  that 
since  passage  of  the  act  in  April  their 
contacts  with  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  shown  that  practically  all 
of  the  States  recognize  their  needs  for 
additional  specialized  personnel  and  have 
taken  steps  to  reorgaiiize  their  depart- 


ments and  to  recruit  for  their  needs.  The 
most  pressing  need  in  the  States  is  for 
specialized  personnel  in  various  cuiTicu- 
lum  areas.     Also  because  of  the  frag- 
mented   school    organization   in    many 
States,    school    districts    receive    only 
limited  and  scattered  assistance  from 
their  State  agencies.   If  the  States  are  to 
provide  effective   leadership  it   will   be 
essential  for  them  to  develop  the  profes- 
sional competence  that  is  needed  to  gi\e 
leadership  in  all  subject  matter  areas  of 
the  curriculiun  and  in  educational  plan- 
ning.   For  this  reason  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  funds  included  in 
the   bill   are  essential   to  a  successful 
launching  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
In  summary,  I  believe  the  committee 
has  given  very  careful  and  considerate 
attention  to  the  needs  of  all  parts  of  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 
Act.     We  have  made  reductions  where 
we  felt  that  appropriation  requests  could 
not  be  fully  used  this  year  because  of  the 
passage  of  time  and  other  impediments. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  funds  that 
are  included  in  this  bill  are  essential  to 
a    rapid    improvement    In    educational 
practice  particularly  for  those  children 
who  are  the  victims  of  poverty  and  edu- 
cational  deprivation.     In   voting   these 
funds  today  we  are  not  only  striking  an 
effective  blow  at  the  evils  of  poverty  but 
we  are  also  providing  an   opportunity 
for  overcoming  educational  barriers  re- 
lated to  physical  and  mental  handicaps 
I  urge  your  full  support  of  the  bill  and 
I  believe  that  the  children,  parents,  and 
teachers  of  the  Nation  will  be  grateful  for 
our  action  today  in  voting  these  funds 
Mr.  FARNUM.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  H.R.  10586.   This  bill  makes 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  $1.2 
billion  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  to  begin  the  operation  of  the  programs 
provided  for  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  ^65,  which  we 
passed  earlier  this  year.  Those  funds 
constitute  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  total  appropriation  recommended, 
and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  sums 
provided  for  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  programs  in  this  bill. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
That  is  what  we  are  concerned  with. 
There  is  no  question — we  are  talking 
about  education.  We  are  talking  about 
the  money  needed  to  make  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  program 
come  alive;  the  money  needed  to  trans- 
form it  from  a  paper  promise  in  the 
pages  of  the  statute  books  into  a  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  millions  of 
schoolchildren,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country. 

A  well-educated  people  Is  this  coun- 
try's most  fundamental  resource.  There 
is  nothing  more  important  to  our  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  there  i.5  nr,  hing 
more  important  to  the  Nation's  strength 
in  anjr  foreign  or  domestic  endeavor, 
than  education. 

This  is  undeniable.  And  yel,  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  have 
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filed     separate     views,     recwnmending 
against  the  appropriation  of  these  funds. 

Frequently,  I  am  in  disagreement  with 
niy  distinguished  colleagues  of  the  mi- 
nority. Generally,  although  we  do  not 
see  eye-to-eye,  I  respect  their  views  even 
as  I  am  not  persuaded  by  them. 

But  here  there  is  no  responsibility  in 
the  position  they  take.  The  minority 
views  reflect  not  reason,  but  hyperbole. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  extravagant 
and  irrelevant  departure?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  this  excess? 

The  views  of  the  minority  are  cloaked, 
they  are  bathed,  in  a  transparent  cover- 
ing of  false  fiscal  conservatism.  More- 
over, Mr.  Chairman,  they  make  the  most 
shocking  allegation  with  regard  to  the 
planning  of  the  administration's  defense 
budget.  They  allege  that  the  President 
deliberately  underfunded  defense  needs 
in  order  to  promote  the  passage  of  the 
education  bill  and  other  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

That  charge  is  not  only  untrue,  it  is 
unworthy.  Even  as  they  bring  partisan- 
ship to  the  question  of  educating  our 
children,  they  charge  partisanship  in  the 
conduct  of  this  country's  defense.  The 
patent  falseness  of  that  allegation  gives 
color  to  the  entire  statement  of  their 
views. 

But  let  us  consider  their  fiscal  argu- 
ment on  the  merits.  What  is  the  argu- 
ment? In  the  words  of  the  minority: 
"a  choice  must  be  made  between  guns 
and  butter." 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  mi- 
nority, this  country  cannot  afford  both 
to  defend  its  interests  and  to  educate  its 
children. 

That  is  shortsighted,  simple  sloganeer- 
ing. That  is  not  fiscal  integrity,  but  fis- 
cal idiocy.  That  is  not  prudence;  it  is 
profligacy. 

In  this  era  of  economic  advance,  as  our 
society  and  its  means  of  production  be- 
come evermore  complex,  both  the  con- 
tinuation and  the  stability  of  economic 
growth  depend  not  only  upon  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  physical  capital,  but 
also  very  heavily  upon  the  constant  im- 
provement of  our  human  capital.  And 
we  develop  om-  human  capital  through 
education. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  1965  Report  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress,  January  1965,  pages 
156-157: 

The  education  of  our  people  Is  the  most 
basic  resource  of  our  society.  Education 
equips  man  to  think  rationally  and  creative- 
ly In  his  quest  for  knowledge,  for  beauty, 
and  for  the  full  life;  It  provides  the  basis 
for  effective  political  democracy;  and  it  is 
the  most  important  force  behind  economic 
growth  by  advancing  technology  and  raising 
the  productivity  of  workers. 

The  impact  of  education  on  economic  pro- 
ductivity, though  long  recognized,  has  re- 
cently come  to  be  more  widely  appreciated. 
Expenditures  on  education  produce  a  wide 
array  of  direct  and  indirect  economic  bene- 
fits to  individuals  and  to  society. 

Evidence  on  the  effects  of  education  on 
productivity  is  mounting.  Increases  in  con- 
ventional Inputs  of  labor  and  capital  explain 
only  about  half  the  growth  of  output  In  the 
economy  over  the  past  half-century.  The 
rising  level  of  education  appears  to  account 


for  between  one-quarter  and  one-half  of  the 
otherwise  unexplained  growth  of  output. 

Other  effects  defy  both  easy  cataloging  and 
quantification.  They  include  the  impact  of 
education  on  research  and  the  development 
of  new  products  and  processes,  and  the  eco- 
nomic efficiencies  that  result  from  general 
literacy  and  substantial  educational  attain- 
ment. 

In  simi,  what  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  reported  is  that  education  is  a 
continuing  investment.  And  it  is  a 
sound  investment.  It  is  an  investment 
in  economic  strength  and  stability,  and 
it  is  an  investment  in  the  richness  and 
quality  of  life  in  this  country. 

I  say  that  those  who  argue  for  either 
guns  or  butter  do  not  apprehend  the 
impact  of  education  on  our  national  de- 
fense. For  education  is  also  an  invest- 
ment in  military  strength. 

The  technology  of  war  is  as  complex 
as  the  technology  of  peace. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  failure  to 
educate  our  young  people  weakens  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  defend  itself, 
he  need  only  recall  the  dismal  statistics 
of  the  report  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Manpower  Conservation.  That 
report  was  called  "One-Third  of  a  Na- 
tion." It  revealed  that  one-third  of  our 
young  men  could  not  qualify  for  military 
service,  and  that  half  of  those  who  could 
not  qualify  failed  the  mental  test.  One- 
sixth  of  the  young  men  in  this  counti-y 
cannot  qualify  for  military  service  be- 
cause they  cannot  pass  the  mental  ex- 
amination. Forty  percent  of  these 
young  men  never  went  beyond  grammar 
school,  and  four  out  of  five  did  not  finish 
high  school. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
provided  for,  is  to  support  special  edu- 
cational programs  to  help  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  from  poor  fami- 
lies. Those  programs,  those  funds 
which  the  minority  says  should  not  be 
appropriated,  those  expenditures  which 
the  minority  says  we  cannot  afford,  bear 
directly  on  this  problem.  For  the  "One- 
Third  of  a  Nation"  report  concluded 
that: 

The  single  most  important  fact  that 
emerges  •  •  •  is  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  young  men  who  fall  the  Armed  Forces 
mental    test    are    the    children    of    poverty. 

Too  many  of  their  parents  are  poor.  Too 
many  of  them  are  poor.  If  the  present 
course  of  events  continues,  their  children 
will  be  poor. 

That  statement  describes  the  vicious 
cycle  we  are  trying  to  break — the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  in  one  generation 
being  directly  translated  into  ignorance 
and  poverty  in  the  next. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fighting  many 
wars,  and  we  can  afford  them  all.  We 
can  afford  the  $967  million  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  attacking  ignorance,  and  illit- 
eracy, and  poverty;  we  can  afford  the 
$36.75  million  it  puts  into  our  war  on 
disease;  and  we  ctin  afford  the  $7  million 
it  provides  to  make  life  better  for  the 
older  citizens  who  have  built  and  fought 
for  America. 

We  are  fighting  wars  in  far-off  places 
in  defense  of  freedom  and  justice.  We 
are  fighting  wars  here  at  home — against 
poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance — for  our 


own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  men  as 
well,  to  prove  the  viabiUty  and  the  vital- 
ity of  the  great  American  experiment  in 
democratic  self-government. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fighting 
rnany  wars.  And  we  must  have  no  less 
heart,  our  determination  to  win  must  be 
as  great,  in  battling  these  common  ene- 
mies of  all  mankind,  in  pursuing  here 
these  stiTiggles  of  the  centuries,  as  it  is 
in  bloody  wars,  continents  away. 

Our  colleagues  of  the  minority  would 
tell  us  that  the  cost  of  education  is  too 
great.  I  say  that  the  cost  of  educational 
failure  is  far  greater.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  young  men  who  were  rejected  by  se- 
lective service  for  educational  deficiency 
have  fathers  who  did  not  themselves 
complete  the  eighth  grade.  The  minority 
will  tell  us  that  the  cost  of  fighting 
poverty  is  too  great.  But  in  those  States 
where  per  capita  personal  income  is  the 
lowest,  the  draft  rejection  rates  are  well 
above  the  national  average — sometimes 
close  to  a  50-percent  rejection  rate.  And 
if  a  man  has  less  than  9  years  of 
education  today,  the  chances  are  2  out 
of  3  that  he  and  his  family  will  be 
living  in  poverty.  In  a  decade  when  jobs 
for  high  school  graduates  increased  by 
40  percent,  jobs  for  those  who  failed  to 
finish  high  school  dropped  by  10  per- 
cent. 

These,  then,  are  the  effects  of  the 
failure  to  educate  people:  ignorance;  un- 
employment; poverty;  and  a  weakening 
of  the  country's  fiber  for  military  defense 
and  for  economic  progress. 

True  fiscal  conservatism,  sound  social 
planning,  indicates  that,  if  anything,  we 
should  devote  far  more  toward  structural 
improvement  of  the  economy  through 
more  and  better  education.  This  is 
brought  out  excellently,  and  with  great 
clarity,  by  the  August  1965  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Economic  Letter  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York: 

A  number  of  recent  economic  studies  have 
revealed  that  investment  in  human  capital — 
education,  on-the-job  training,  health,  etc, — 
has  played  a  much  bigger  role  in  U.S.  eco- 
nomic growth  than  previously  realized. 
Thus,  in  his  study.  "The  Sources  of  Economic 
Growth  In  the  United  States,"  Edward  F. 
Denison  calculated  that  the  rising  educa- 
tional level  of  the  labor  force  (Including 
managerial  and  technical  personnel)  was  re- 
sponsible for  23  percent  of  the  growth  in  real 
national  income  between  1929  and  1957.  In 
contrast,  the  increase  in  physical  capital 
accounted  for  only  15  percent,  while  the  gen- 
eral advance  of  knowledge  was  seen  as  con- 
tributing 20  percent.  Using  a  different 
method  but  with  similar  results,  Prof. 
Theodore  Schultz  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  estimated  that  the  :ield  on  our 
Investment  in  education  capital  over  roughly 
the  same  period  accounted  for  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  rise  in  national  output. 

Such  figures  point  up  the  fact  that  a 
modern  economy  does  not  depend  simply  on 
installing  more  and  better  machinery  to  at- 
tain rising  efficiency.  Not  only  are  skilled 
engineers  needed  to  design  and  install  the 
Improved  equipment,  but  more  technically 
trained  personnel  are  required  to  plan  and 
manage  production,  to  sell  and  service  the 
producfUnd  conduct  research  for  newer  and 
better  products.  A  growing  modern  economy 
also  requires  more  and  more  scientists,  teach, 
ers,  doctors  and  health  specialists,  advertis- 
ing and  sales  people,  computer  programers 
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and  technicians,  and  mechanics  and  main- 
tenance workers  of  all  kinds. 
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Now  that  is  a  realistic 
viewpoint.    Certainly  my 
colleagues  of  the  minority  a 
to  contend  that  the  First 
Bank  represents  a  wild- 
spendthrift    point    of    view 
they  will  agree  that  it  is  one 
try's,  one  of  the  world's 
sponsible  financial 

What  more  convincing 
be  made?    What  better 
given,  that  we  cannot  fail  to 
these  funds?    Exactly  the 
made  by  the  Council  of 
visers  and  the  First  Nationa 
letter,  that  the  rising 
of  the  labor  force  haj 
least  20  percent  of  the  gro^v- 
national  income. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we 
ahead.    The  educational 
to  grow.    More  largely  toda: 
before,  unemployment  is  s 
employment.    That    means 
economy  is  providing  jobs, 
jobs  which  require  a  highe: 
training  than  the  workers 
fill  them  possess.     We  must 
gap. 

We  can  rest  assured  that 
in  our  educational  efforts 
crucial  juncture,  when  our 
omy  is  undergoing  a  swift 
technological  revolution,  any 
be  returned   and   multiplied 
years.    We  will  see  it  in  the 
ment  figures;  we  will  find  it 
fare  rolls;   we  will   discover 
draft-rejection  rates.    And- 
cst  peril — we  wUl  find  it 
narrow  flexibility  of  much  o 
force,  and  ultimately  in  a 
tion  of  our  economic 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regi-et.  I 
ceedingly,  that  the  minority 
fit  to  make  this  a  partisan 
question  of  education  for 
of  schoolchildi-en  in  this 
need  education  most — the 
most   needy — there   should 
Democrats  nor  Republicans, 
dren  need  education  not  jus; 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
society. 

And  yet,  unfortunately, 
views  do  not  bear  the  test  o: 
analysis.    They  sound  not  of 
but  of  politics,  plain  and 
Is  not  any  recognizable  kinf 
conservatism. 

Two  things  are  plain  about 
Ity  views:  First,  they  have 
port  on   this  bill   to  make 
unfounded,  and  improper 
integrity  of  the  Johnson 
presentation  of  its  defense 
second,  they  did  not  want 
tary  and  Secondary 
the  first  place,  and  they  still 
it.    The  majority  of  this 
its  will  once,  and  that  should 
enough;  but  they  are  trying 
again.     But  I  do  know  tliis: 
mentary  and  secondary 
passed  by  a  margin  of  263 
we  are  not  going  to  allow  the 
great  body  to  be  flouted  now 
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to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  those  programs. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  10586, 
which  makes  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  money  contained  in 
this  bill  will  be  used  to  fund  some  of  the 
most  important  and  critically  needed 
programs  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress. 
First.  H.R.  10583  would  fund  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Act  of 
1965.  This  program  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  broaden  and  strengthen  our 
school  systems  in  areas  beset  bjj  severe 
economic  problems — where  the  local  tax 
base  is  not  adequate  to  provide  a  first- 
class  education  for  first-class  boys  and 
girls.  The  bill  contains  a  million  dollars 
at  the  outcet  for  the  schools  in  my  10th 
Congressional  District. 

Second,  H.R.  10586  provides  funds  for 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  I  know  firsthand  of  the  tre- 
mendous aood  this  particular  program  is 
doing.  W*  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  training  center  in  my  district  at  Jack- 
son, Ohio.  Since  it  was  opened,  the  cen- 
ter has  trained  more  than  600  men  and 
women  in  new  jobs ;  some  92  pei-cent  went 
on  to  gainful  employment  in  private  in- 
dustry. Many  of  these  people  were  on 
the  welfare  rolls  before  new  opportuni- 
ties were  opened  up  for  them  by  the 
training  center. 

So  it  is  succeeding  dramatically  in  re- 
ducing weh'are  cost  and  replacing  relief 
checks  with  pay  checks.  Present  enroll- 
ment at  the  Manpower  and  Technical 
Training  Center,  at  Jackson  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300.  The  truth  is  that 
we  could  enroll  another  400  or  500  people 
toraoiTow  if  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
training  center  permitted. 

The  bill  which  we  consider  here  today 
also  provides  funding  for  other  essential 
programs  and  agencies,  such  as  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration, 
which  is  doing  a  marvelous  job  helping 
those  with  disabilities  to  become  self- 
supportng  and  productive  members  of 
society.  I  am  confident  that  this  pro- 
gram has  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
every  responsible  and  compassionate 
American.  The  bill  contains  funds  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  programs,  in- 
cluding those  for  chronic  diseases,  com- 
n.unicable  diseases,  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
eases, blindness,  and  so  on. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  of  our 
Republican  friends  that  any  of  the  pro- 
grams in  H.R.  10586  are  marginal  or  non- 
essential, or  that  they  should  be  meat- 
axed  and  placed  in  cold  storage  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  This 
great  Nation  of  ours  has  the  means  and 
the  will  to  educate  the  poor,  train  the 
untrained  and  fight  killer  diseases  even 
as  we  resist  the  advance  of  communism 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  a 
motion  to  recommit  prevails  I  certainly 
Intend  to  vote  on  final  passage  for  H.R. 
10586  which  makes  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
support  especially  the  increased  appro- 
priations   for    manpower    development 


and  training  and  likewise  additional 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Education  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educational  ac- 
tivities. Also,  favor  additional  funds  in 
this  bill  to  carry  out  the  De  Bakey  Com- 
mission recommendation  in  connection 
with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, s- 
As  explained  earlier  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  committee  is  to  be 
made  so  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
new at  one  time  all  the  remaining  sup- 
plemental budgetary  requests  that  will  ba 
submitted.  As  I  understand  Congress 
will  be  asked  for  an  approximate  addi- 
tional $3  billion  shortly  for  fiscal  19Co. 
The  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  want  to  consider  all 
supplemental  requests  in  one  bill  rather 
than  to  approve  these  requests  piece- 
meal. I  have  said  that  I  will  go  along 
on  their  motion  to  recommit  but  this 
does  not  imply  that  I  oppose  the  amounts 
in  this  bill.  As  I  said  at  the  start,  I  sup- 
port the  items  in  this  bill  and  my  vote 
on  recommital  should  not  be  interpreted 
otherwise. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  includes  $42,920,000  to  implement 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer,  and  Stroke.  The  activities 
which  this  appropriation  will  support  are 
not  mere  extensions  of  existing  programs. 
They  are  essential  parts  of  a  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  the  three  major  killer- 
diseases  that  are  now  responsible  for  7 
out  of  evei-y  10  deaths  in  this  country. 

Each  of  these  activities  can  be  under- 
taken under  the  present  autliorizing  le^-  . 
islation  for  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. They  are  not  dependent  on  the 
new  authorities  which  would  be  provided 
by  the  substantive  heart  disease,  canc'^r, 
and  stroke  bill  that  was  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  is  now  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreigh  Commerce.  .     . 

The  effect  of  this  appropriation  will  be 
to  make  an  important  start  on  a  program 
whose  puipose  Is  to  make  more  readily 
available  to  people  throughout  the  United 
States — even  in  remote  areas — the  lato.'^t 
and  the  best  techniques  for  detecting 
these  diseases  and  the  most  effective 
treatments  for  them. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  highly  competent  Com- 
mission, which  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Mi- 
chael E.  DeBakey,  one  of  the  world's  most 
distinguished  surgeons,  can  have  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  about  the  value  and  prac- 
ticability of  the  program  recommended 
or  the  importance  of  making  an  imme- 
diate start  on  it. 

The  amount  provided  by  the  bill  to  get 
this  part  of  the  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke  program  underway  is  very  ccn- 
sei-vative — probably  much  too  conserva- 
tive. The  administration's  request  was 
for  only  a  third  of  the  $125  million  sug- 
gested by  the  President's  Commission  for 
these  particular  activities.  No  satisfac- 
tory explanation  was  offered  during  the 
hearings  for  making  so  cautious  a  start 
on  so  important  a  program.    The-"com- 
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mittee  expects  that  a  more  comprehen- 
sive request  for  funds  will  be  submitted 
after  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  program  has  been 
passed. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk.    Page  2,  line  11: 

EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Manpower  Administrator,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses". $27,535,800. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
urging  fiscal  responsibility  and  remind- 
ing us  that  we  were  in  what  he  called 
practically  a  war  economy  situation.  I 
remind  you  that  we  put  on  excise  taxes 
at  the  time  of  World  War  II  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  conflict,  and  that 
only  a  few  short  months  ago  we  abolished 
those  excise  taxes  to  the  tune  of  about  $2 
billion  a  year  in  Federal  revenue,  at  a 
time  when  we  certainly  knew  that  the 
costs  for  our  Vietnam  activities  would 
expand  and  would  increase.  I  did  not 
hear  the  advocates  of  fiscal  responsibility 
at  that  time  talking  about  our  great  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  read  the  Record  when  he 
and  I  had  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man talking  about  it,  but  I  also  know 
that  he  voted  to  eliminate  the  $2  billion 
of  revenue.  I  judge  people  on  how  they 
vote,  not  on  what  they  say. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  also  read  what  I  said  in  the 
minority  views  and  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  these  very  deleterious  taxes,  he  will 
know  my  position. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  also  like  to 
state  that  we  are  constantly  appropriat- 
ing billions  of  dollars  for  the  war  effort 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Well,  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  should  be  a 
little  more  familiar  with  the  facts  before 
he  makes  such  a  serious  charge. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  was  not  referring 
to  the  gentleman  in  particular.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  indulge  in  indi- 
vidual votes  or  statements. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  was,  and  I  wanted  the 
Record  to  be  explicit  in  regard  to  what 
the  gentleman  was  saying. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
gentleman  by  name,  but  I  referred  to 
the  "gentlemen,"  plural,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  stand  by  that 
statement. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman gives  those  of  us  with  141  votes 
in  this  total  membership  of  435  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  such  great 
weight.  We  make  up  in  quality  what  we 
lack  in  quantity. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Well,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  your  141  people 
ever  rose  to  218  we  would  be  well  on  our 
way  to  losing  the  contest  with  the  Com- 
munists, because  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  way  we  fight  communism  is  to  ex- 
pand, enlarge,  and  improve  our  own  de- 
mocracy, and  if  because  of  the  threat  in 
Vietnam  we  stopped  and  cut  off  our  vital 
health,  education,  and  welfare  programs, 
we  would  have  surrendered  to  the  Com- 
munists without  a  volley  being  fired.  I 
feel  it  is  just  as  important,  not  only  do- 
mestically but  internationally,  to  con- 
tinue the  march  of  progress  in  this 
country  and,  for  that  reason,  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk.     Page  3,  line  5: 

OmCE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

Salaries  and  expenses,  activities  relating  to 
admission  and  employment  in  agriculture 
of  nonimmigfant  aliens 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
deems   necessary   to   assure.   In   connection 
with  the  admission  of  nonimmigrant  aliens 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationalty  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1184)   for  emplojTnent  In  agricul- 
ture,  that   maximimi    efforts   are   made   to 
recruit  and  retain  agricultural  workers  for 
available   job   opportunities,   that   domestic 


but  when  the  executive  branch  tries  tj^  workers  are  given  preference  in  en^ployment 
close  a  base  because  they  feel  it  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  because  they 
think  they  can  save  money,  my  friends 
on  the  right  side  of  the  aisle  are  the  first 
ones  to  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 


executive. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  not  checked 
the  record  very  closely  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  base  closings.  The  leg- 
islation to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
was  sponsored  by  the  majority  of  this 
Congress  and  it  came  from  a  committee 
that  has  a  2-to-l  control. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  up  for  con- 
sideration I  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
who  supported  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


over  alien,  and  that  the  employment  of  all^n 
workers  does  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  workers  In  this 
country,   $1,723,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  wondering  if  this 
is  the  place  where  the  money  is  being  pro- 
vided to  condition  tomato  pickers  in 
California? 

According  to  the  newspapers  last  week, 
California  is  recruiting  500  tomato 
pluckers.  They  are  not  in  condition  to 
go  to  work  and,  so,  some  source  in  the 
Federal  Government  is  providing  the 
funds— I  am  not  sure  from  what  depart- 
ment or  agency — to  condition  these  re- 
cruits so  they  can  pluck  or  pick  tomatoes. 

They  are  being  conditioned,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  at  a  cost  of  $45  to 
$75  each  per  week.    Physical  education 


instructors  are  hired  to  get  them  into 
condition,  and  they  are  provided  with 
housing,  food,  and  something  for  inci- 
dentals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  in  this 
particular  item  in  this  bill,  money  is 
provided  for  reci-uiting  agricultural 
workers,  and  I  just  wondered  if  this  is 
where  the  Federal  funds  are  coming 
from?  I  will  appreciate  it  if  someone 
can  tell  me  whether  this  $1,723,000,  or 
any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  used  to  get 
people  in  physical  condition  to  pluck 
tomatoes  in  California. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no,  this  is  not  that 
program.  This  is  called  the  recruitment 
of  domestic  workers  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Mexican  workers  because  of  the  ex- 
pirati^jn  of  the  bracero  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  strange  situa- 
tion that  has  arisen  in  this  country  when 
Federal  funds  are  used  to  hire  physical 
education  insti'uctors  to  put  people  in 
condition  to  pick  tomatoes  either  in  Cali- 
fornia, Iowa,  or  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  good  point,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  find  some 
agreement.  Now,  there  is  somewhere  in 
one  of  your  appropriation  bills  the  money 
for  a  grant  made  recently  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  of  $30,018  for  the  study  of 
the  ovarian  and  circadian  cycle  of  mice. 
I  would  be  surprised  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  years,  has  not  al- 
ready spent  a  good  many  thousands  of 
dollars  on  the  love  life  of  mice.  With  a 
war  going  on,  costing  Americans  billions 
of  dollars,  I  seriously  question  whether 
we  ought  to  be  in  the  business  of  giving 
a  university  $30,000,  or  any  part  of  that, 
for  a  study  of  the  love  life  of  mice. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  not  in  this 
bill,  but  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  he 
may  be  entirely  wrong  about  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  program  that  has  been 
going  on  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh.  yes:  I  have  been 
mistaken  at  times.  I  take  it  that  most 
people  have. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  remember  a  couple 
of  years  ago  we  had  a  grant  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  studying  the  love 
life  of  monkeys.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LairdI  de- 
fended that  program  and  it  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  best  research  pro- 
grams we  have  ever  had  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  wish  he  would  get  for  me  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  thousands  of  dollars 
that  were  spent  at  some  university  in 
Israel  for  a  study  of  the  interpersonal, 
intrapersonal  relationship  of  husband 
and  wife. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  still  gomg  on  or  not,  but 
we  have  some  very  fine  research  projects 
going  on  in  Israel.  This  might  be  part 
of  them,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  look 
into  them.  I  think  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliere  was  also  some 
kind  of  pictorial  review  going  on  in  con- 
nection with  this  inter-  and  intraper- 
sonal relationship  of  a  husband  and  wife. 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.     I  do  not 
is  still  in  operation. 

Mr.     CEDERBERG.     Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  glad   U 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr.    CEDERBERG.     The    ; 
referred  to  tomato  pickers.    I 
to  advise  him  if  he  can  find 
pickers  to  pick  pickles  up  in 
we  would  appreciate  it.     If 
recruit  pickle  pickers  now. 
packers  will  not  have  pickles 

Mr.  McPALL.    Mr.  Chairmafc 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.    Chairman,   the 

Iowa  has  spoken  on  an ^_. 

ject,  and  an  important  parf  of 
That  is  the  provision  for  $1,723 

has  been  provided  by  the 

for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  program  providing  for 
and  employment  in  agriculture 
immigrant   aliens.     In 
Florida — especially  in  my  State 
foniia — we  have  a  most  difficult 
at  the  present  time.    I  wish  to 
committee's  attention   to   the 
of  the  report  on  the  bill  before 
regard  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  legislative  authorization  for 
ican    Farm   Labor  Program   expir 
ber  31.   1964.     In   addition   new   r 
were   placed   on  the   importation 
labor  under  the  Immigration  and 
ity   Act    on    the   assumption    that 
workers   can,   in   most   Instances 
part   of   the  dem.-uid   for 
formerly  met  by  foreign  laborers. 
This  transition  has,  to  a  large  ex 
successful.      However,    even    with 
panslon    of    the   Department's    .... 
Service,  there  have  been  Instances  _. 
hardship  and  crop  losses  that  appe.n  r 
resulted   from  failure  of  the  sy 
erate  as  well  as  it  should. 

The    Department    is   convinced 
additional  special  appropriation  wil 
possible  to  more  quickly  and  accur  i 
termine  the  need  for  temporary  e 
the    United    States    of    foreign    ag. 
workers  to  aid  In  planting  and   h 
crops,   and  also  assure   that  use  o\ 
labor    does   not   adversely   affect    t 
and  conditions  of  workers  in   this 
The    committee    is    in    complete    a_. 
with  the  desirability  of  these  objecl  1 
wishes  to  give  the  Department  ev 
tunity  to  achieve  them. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chainnan, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.     I  yield  to  the 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  would  like  to 
to  the  gentleman  we  amended 
guage  somewhat  so  that  the  w 
mestic"  was  dropped  in  the  first 
where  the  requested  language 
"domestic  workers." 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
responsibilitv   to  apply  a  plan 
mula.     I  iMnk  this  amendment 
excluded  "domestic"  from  the 
requested  by  the  Department  ol 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
in  many  areas,  particularly  in 
tleman's  State,  there  have  been 
with  domestic  workers. 

Mr.  McFALL.     Mr.  Chairman, 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringi 
matter  to  our  attention.    I  want 
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mend  the  committee  for  this  language 
that  they  have  provided.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
deems  necessary  to  assure,  in  connection  with 
the  admission  of  nonimmigrant  aliens  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1184)  for  employment  in  agriculture, 
that  maximum  efforts  are  made  to  recruit 
and  retain  ngrlcultural  v/orkers  for  available 
Job  opportunities,  that  domestic  workers  are 
given  preferrnce  in  employment  over  alien 
workers,  and  tliat  the  employment  of  alien 
workers  does  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  workin-j  conditions  oi  workers  in  this 
country,  SI. 723.000. 
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I  know  that  Members  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle  are  as  interested 
in  this  problem  as  we  are  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.     The  language  of  the  bill 
and  the  report  provides  the  Secretary 
with  certainly  more  authority  and  flex- 
ibility than  he  has  previously  had.     It 
is  a  most  difficult  situation  in  the  State 
of  California  at  the  present  time.    We 
need  workers  and  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  making  every  effort 
to  meet  the  problem.    And  I  would  ask 
him  to  redouble  his  efforts.    I  would  hope 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  would  not 
prevail  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  we  need  these  employees 
in  California  and  we  need  them  right 
now.    We  have  this  precarious  labor  sit- 
uation tc  take  care  of,  and  I  think  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  would  deny 
these   funds   and   their   use   right   now 
would   further   impede   the    valiant   ef- 
forts of  the  Secretai-y  and  his  staff  to 
ease,,our  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McI'ALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  all  of  the  energy 
that  was  expended  recently  in  California 
over  a  4-day  period  to  tear  down  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  I  would  think 
there  are  more  than  enough  people 
physically  conditioned  to  go  out  and  pick 
all  the  tomatoes  on  the  west  coast.  I 
have  picked  a  few  tomatoes  as  a  boy  on 
a  farm  and  with  all  of  that  expenditure 
of  energy  in  Los  Angeles  to  tear  things 
apart  to  destroy  and  loot.  I  would  think 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  people  who 
could  go  out  and  pick  tomatoes  if  they 
were  so  inclined. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  these  unfortunate  events  to 
which  he  refers  took  place  some  300  miles 
from  my  district,  where  the  tomato 
pickers  are  needed.  These  people  may 
very  well  be  good  tomato  pickers  or  even 
pickle  pickers,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  expressed  an  interest  in.  If 
we  could  get  them  up  into  our  area,  they 
might  do  a  good  job  for  us.  I  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
has  endeavored  to  use  the  manpower 
training  law  to  assist  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia. Picking  tomatoes  is  not  the 
easiest  job  in  the  world.  You  have  to 
know  how  to  pick  and  what  to  pick.  The 
Secretary  has  tried  to  use  this  program 
to  assist  the  farmers. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  telegram  from 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


fornia [Mr.  SisKl  who  is  out  in  the  area 
right  now.  He  describes  in  his  telegram 
the  situation  as  he  sees  it.    He  says: 

AU0O.ST  24.  1965 
Hon.  John  J.  McPall, 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives. 

Dear  John:  Last  Saturday  I  personally  in 
spected  the  tomato  fields  in  the  Merced  area 
of  California,  which  I  represent,  and  which 
extends  into  the  southerly  section  of  your 
district.  I  found  a  truly  tragic  situation  re- 
sulting fropi  the  shortage  of  labor  to  harvest 
this  economically  Important  crop,  with 
thousands  of  tons  of  tomatoes  literally  rot- 
ting on  the  vines.  I  am  not  at  this  time 
attempting  to  assess  or  fix  responsibility  but 
I  am  determined  that  this  shall  not  happen 
again,  and  I  know  you  share  my  feelings  th.it 
we  must  devise  and  carry  into  execution 
whatever  legislative  or  administrative  meas- 
ures may  be  necessary  to  insure  against  i 
repetition  of  the  personal  and  economic 
tragedies  which  affect  the  livelihood  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens. 

While  I  am  continuing  to  exert  every  effort 
to  secure  the  work  force  which  is  needed  im- 
mediately, I  am  afraid  we  cannot  avert  a 
heavy  loss  now  taking  place,  and  we  must 
immediately  initiate  steps  looking  toward  a 
correction  in  future  years,  under  which  we 
can  secure  not  only  a  complete  utilization  of 
all  available  domestic  agricultural  labor  but 
also  the  swift  supplementation  of  that  labor 
force  when  it  proves  to  be  Inadequate. 

I  ask  that  you  make  available  to  owr  col- 
leagues this  information  and  I  join  in  your    • 
request    f or .  their    cooperation    and    under- 
standing of  our  problem. 
Sincerely, 

BernieSisk. 

Most  of  the  tomatoes  have  yet  to  be 
picked,  and  in  spite  of  an  acute  shortage 
right  now  which  was  brought  on  by  un- 
seasonal  rains,  especially  in  my  district 
and  that  of  Mr.  Sisk.  that  came  upon  us 
last  week,  v/ith  the  diligent  efforts  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  sufficient  work- 
ers to  pick  the  tomatoes.  We  must  do 
this  because  millions  of  dollars  are  i:i- 
volved. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  encoun- 
tered, which  everyone  is  working  on  and 
trying  to  remedy,  is  that  there  has  been 
no  workable  procedure  set  up  ta  assist 
the  farmers  to  recruit  workers  within 
the  State.  There  are  supposedly  any- 
where from  8,000  to  10,000  workers  in 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  which 
are  from  100  to  300  miles  away,  yet  some- 
how or  other  there  is  a  slippage.  The 
workers  are  said  to  be  there,  and  we  have 
orders  in.  yet  we  cannot  seem  to  get  the 
workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
sponded to  our  cries  for  assistance. 
They  are  working  with  and  counseling 
with  the  farmers,  trying  to  get  a  domes- 
tic supply  of  workers.  Members  of  Sec- 
retary Wirtz'  labor  panel  have  gone  out 
and  actually  inspected  the  fields.  I  am 
certain  that  the  workers  will  be  provided, 
but  there  have  been  losses  already,  pre- 
cipitated by  the  rain,  but  the  persons 
who  are  running  this  program  must  ti-y 
to  anticipate  what  the  farmer  is  always 
acutely  aware  of.  that  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weather — and  try  to  plan  ahead 
on  this  basis. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  LeggettI. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chaii-man  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  thoroughly 
support  my  colleague  from  the  Central 
Valley  of  California  in  his  remarks  re- 
specting the  critical  need  for  pickers  of 
tomatoes  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  advised  the  House  last  year,  when 
we  talked  about  the  recruitment  efforts 
and  supplemental  labor  forces,  of  this 
situation.  We  pointed  out  that  half  of 
the  need  for  foreign  labor  imported  to 
the  United  States  was  in  California,  and 
more  than  half  of  this  need  was  in  the 
tomato  harvest. 

We  are  now  in  the  situation  of  being 
in  the  midst  of  the  harvest.  Last  year 
at  this  time  we  had  32.000  workers  har- 
vesting tomatoes  in  California.  This 
year,  as  of  this  morning,  we  have  some 
23,000.  We  are  nearly  10,000  workers 
shy. 

I  know  that  one  can  look  at  general 
statistics  and  point  out  that  we  had 
35,000  braceros  in  California  at  this  time 
last  year,  yet  at  this  time  this  year  we 
have  no  braceros. 

There  are  30,000  domestic  workers, 
but  one  must  analyze  the  domestic  work- 
ers. While  they  are  young  and  hale 
and  hearty — many  of  them  are  women — 
they  are  not  capable  of  doing  the  job 
which  the  foreign  workers  did  in  years 
past. 

A  good  braceio  could  earn  $50  a  day 
on  the  current  wages  being  paid  by  the 
farmers  in  the  State  of  California;  that 
is,  at  25  to  30  cents  a  box  for  picking 
tomatoes.  A  young  boy  in  school,  or  a 
woman,  can  make  from  $5  or  $6  to  $20  a 
day.  These  workers  all  do  receive,  how- 
ever, the  $1.40  per  hour  minimum. 

The  effect  has  been  that  the  growers 
have  raised  the  wage  rates,  pursuant  to 
the  criteria  suggestea  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  They  have  raised  the  wage 
rates  as  much  as  50  percent,  and  75 
percent  in  many  areas.  The  net  result 
has  been  that  we  still  do  not  have  enough 
workers. 

This  morning  in  my  district  there  was 
a  critical  need  for  2,000  workers  in  one 
association,  1,000  workers  in  another  as- 
sociation, 600  workers  in  a  third  asso- 
ciation, and  200  workei-s  in  a  fourth  as- 
sociation. If  we  do  not  get  those  work- 
ers this  week,  I  will  necessarily  have  to 
report  to  the  House  at  this  time  next 
week  a  cataloging  of  the  damage  which 
has  been  done  to  the  tomato  harvest  in 
California.  This  I  will  be  reluctant  to 
do. 

This  matter  has  been  compounded  by 
a  lack  of  a  complete  organization  among 
the  farmers  themselves,  and  also  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  kind  of  cata- 
pulted this  situation  on  the  fanners  of 
our  State. 

We  now  have  three  of  the  best  labor 
recruiters  in  California  out  in  Oklahoma 
and  in  Texas,  and  I  talked  with  a  re- 
cruiter this  morning  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  It  was  represented  that  there  were 
4,000  to  6.000  workers  in  Louisiana  who 
could  be  brought  to  California  by  the 
Department    of    Labor.    I    ascertained 


this  morning  that  we  could  possibly  get 
200  or  400.  and  we  could  not  get  any 
workers  on  a  bus  before  Thursday  of 
this  week. 

The  buses  will  start  on  Thursday,  and 
meanwhile  we  have  the  critical  need 
today  for  4,000  workers  in  my  district. 
The  assistance  of  the  Secretary  has  been 
very  helpful  in  certifying  8,000  workers 
to  the  State  of  California.  However, 
only  about  2,000  of  those  8,000  will  be 
apportioned  to  my  district.  The  net  ef- 
fect will  be  that  though  we  could  use 
4,000  workers  in  the  district  today  we 
can  only  expect  2.000  workers  from  the 
bracero  recruitment  program  in  2  weeks. 
That  is  going  to  be  too  late. 

Certainly.  I  am  against  any  motion  to 
recommit  this  bill.  We  need  the  $1.7 
million  for  the  Department  of  Labor  im- 
mediately, not  only  to  go  through  the 
pro  forma  recruitment  effort  of  foreign 
labor,  but  actually  to  see  to  it  that  the 
labor  is  organized  and  certified  in  Mex- 
ico and  brought  to  the  recruitment  cen- 
ters in  various  portions  of  the  southern 
border  of  California  and  other  States, 
and  brought  in  to  actually  do  the  har- 
vesting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  present  Department  of  Labor 
programs  have  any  great  effect  on  do- 
mestic unemployment,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowmg  report  prepared  last  week  by  the 
department  of  employment  of  the  State 
of  California  showing  that  there  are 
1,300  more  imemployed  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia today  than  there  was  last  year: 
Report  from  State  op  California  Depart- 
ment OF  Employment 
San  Francisco,  August  9,  1965.— Numerous 
trade  disputes  ia  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
metropolitany^ea  this  July  obscured  the 
usual  emplpyment-unemployment  pattern, 
accordine/U)  a  report  issued  today  by  the 
Califorpia  Departments  of  Industrial  Rela- 
ti^jaersind  Employment. 

At  1.216.300 — a  July  high — civilian  em- 
ployment was  off  from  last  month  by  7,100 
but  remained  above  the  year  ago  Job  count 
by  25.800,  or  by  2.2  percent.  This  was  re- 
ported by  Ernest  B.  Webb,  director  of  the 
department  of  Industrial  relations. 

Construction,  affected  by  strikes,  reduced 
its  employee  ranks  by  about  10,000  from 
June.  A  seasonal  dip  In  public  school  em- 
ployment decreased  the  number  employed 
in  Government  by  5,300  from  a  month  ago. 
Other  major  Industries  recorded  gains  over 
the  month. 

Better  than  seasonal  Increases  occurred  in 
manufacturing  and  trade.  A  canning  up- 
surge and  an  end  to  work  stoppages  affecting 
leather,  lumber,  and  furniture  helped  boost 
the  Job  total  in  manufacturing  over  the 
month.  The  only  major  loss  in  manufac- 
turing was  in  shipbuilding  where  a  strike  re- 
duced the  Job  count.  Services,  the  finance 
complex,  and  transportation-communica- 
tion-utllitles  had  more  employees  than  ever 
before. 

All  Industries  had  an  Increase  In  their 
ranks  from  a  year  ago  except  agriculture  and 
construction.  Over  the  year  job  growth  was 
centered  In  Government,  trade,  and  services. 
Trade  and  Government  set  record  highs  for 
the  month  of  July. 

The  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  the 
Bay  area  decUned  to  67,800  in  July  from 
70,600  in  June.  The  June  to  July  decrease 
was  much  less  than  usual  because  many 
workers  were  affected  by  work  stoppages  in 
the  construction  industry.     As  a  result,  the 


seasonally  adjusted  tmemployment  rate* 
roee  to  5.3  percent  In  July  from  5.0  percent 
in  June.  Last  July,  when  66,500  persons 
were  unemployed,  the  adjusted  rate  was  5  4 
percent. 

The  need  for  workers  currently  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  uncontroverted.  Today  there 
is  better  than  a  10.000-man  deficiency 
as  is  borne  out  by  the  following  reports 
from  the  California  Department  of  Agri- 
culture dated  August  14  and  August  21 
1965: 

Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report,  August  14, 
1965 

Tomato  crop  progress.  Harvest  of  canning 
tomatoes  is  expected  to  be  underway  In  all 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  central 
coast,  early  next  week.  Deliveries  last  week 
totaled  17,192  tons.  Including  11.487  tons 
from  the  Modesto  district  and  3,415  tons 
from  southern  California.  Deliveries  from 
Dixon  and  Woodland  as  well  as  the  Sacra- 
mento River  district  were  just  getting  under- 
way. Harvest  during  the  current  week  is 
expected  to  increase  seasonally,  and  volume 
is  expected  to  double  in  the  following  week. 
Early  season  deliveries  parallel  the  1963  sea- 
son, which  was  a  little  later  than  in  1964. 
Unseasonal  rainfall  was  widespread  over  most 
of  the  tomato-growing  areas  on  August  11. 
but  crop  damage  is  not  expected  to  be  serious 
since  harvest  was  not  yet  in  heavy  volume. 
With  clearing  weather,  picking  resumed  on 
August  12  and  should  become  heavy  the 
week  of  August  16. 

Delivery  defects  and  load  rejections:  A 
sample  of  100  loads  delivered  and  passed  in 
e.-ich  of  the  major  districts  last  week  showed 
that  total  defects  average  9.4  percent  versus 
8.3  percent  during  the  entire  1964  season. 
Cumulative  defects  this  season,  based  on 
sample  data,  average  9.2  precent.  Rejections 
were  3.6  percent  of  the  deliveries  (50  loads 
out  of  1,400  delivered).  Comparable  data 
for  the  same  week  of  1964  show  that  rejec- 
tions were  3.4  percent  (93  loads  out  of  2,711)'. 
Rejections  during  the  entire  1964  season  to- 
taled 2.74>e«rgnt  of  the  deliveries. 

Worker  shortage  indicated:  Total  employ- 
ment in  the  canning-tomato  harvest  as  of 
August  14  is  placed  at  8,210  workers,  well 
below  last  year  and  also  below  the  projected 
number  which  was  expected  to  be  available  in 
the  current  week.  Estimates  for  the  week 
ending  August  21  place  total  employment  at 
12,830  workers  versus  23,030  workers  dur- 
ing the  same  week  last  year.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Employment  expects  a  shortage 
of  3,400  workers  in  the  canning-tomato  har- 
vest the  week  ending  August  21,  Including 
1.000  in  Solano  County,  1,000  In  Merced.  800 
in  Yolo  and  600  in  Stanislaus  County. 

Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report.  August  21, 

1965 
Tomato  crop  progress:  Harvest  of  canning 
tomatoes  is  increasing  seasonally  with  pick- 
ings underway  in  all  districts  except  the  cen- 
tral coast.  Deliveries  last  week  totaled  42,959 
tons,  including  17,983  tons  from  the  Modesto 
district.  8,564  tons  from  Woodland,  and  5,903 
tons  from  Dixon.  Deliveries  from  other 
districts  were  still  light.  Harvest  during  the 
current  week  Is  expected  to  reach  85,000  tons, 
and  this  volume  should  double  in  the  follow- 
ing week.  Early  season  deliveries  parallel  the 
1963  season  which  was  slightly  later  than 
in  1964. 

Delivery  defects  and  load  rejections:  See 
table  under  section  IV  for  this  data.  Load 
rejections  last  week  at  4.0  percent  of  the  de- 
liveries were  well  above  average.    Comparable 


■  The  unadjusted  unemployment  rate  was 
6.3  percent  In  July,  5.5  percent  In  June,  and 
6.3  percent  In  July  of  last  year. 
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data  for  the  same  week  last 
Jectlons  of  only  1.7  percent, 
percentage   defects   for   loads 
inspection  averaged  8.8  percen : 
below  the  previous  period,  bu ; 
average. 

Worker  shortage  indicated: 
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In  summary,  I  would 
the  California  growers  are  br^ki 
.  backs  to  satisfy  the  Secretary 
criteria.    First,  they  are  payi  ig 
cents  a  box  to  pick  the  fruit  ap 
to  a  criteria  of  near  half 
to  produce  SI. 40  per  hour. 
industiT    has    created    a     , 
fund  to  assist  the  growers  ii 
recruitment.     Third,  the  cu 
shortage  is  patent  with  womep 
automatic  machines  and 
personnel  and  green  card  wo 

fying  the  primary  labor  

work  force  is  today  inadequa ;. 
eign  workers  are  not  availatle 
fornia  this  week,  millions  of 
damage   will   needlessly  'be 
the  producers.    Fourth,  the 
vesting   School  in  California 
ill-timed  and  is  destined  to  be 
tive  since  only  40  percent  ol 
authorized   have   ever   repor 
school.    Fifth,  in  a  week  or  s( 
youths  who  are  now  effectin  i 
the  harvest  will  be  back  in 
have  asked  the  schools  to  aba 
Sixth,  the  Secretary  of  Laboi 
has  been  cooperative  as  is 
the  following  exchange  of 
ence  with  my  oflBce.    The  . 
the  Secretary  has  placed  a 
demic   certification   board 
ofiBce  and  the  growers.   The 
matic  action  of  this  board  in 
8.000  workers  for  September*  1 
little  and  too  late.    The  Seer 
forthwith  assume  responsi 
matter.    Immediately  he  shou:  d 
Central    Valley    Districts    of 
with   the  Congressmen 
view   the   compliance   of  grofi' 
criteria,  see  first-hand  the 
and    quality    of   the    domestit 
hands,  gain  some  feeling  of 
peril  to  this  industry. 

I  submit  that  he  would  then  use  every 
dollar  of  this  appropriation  to  accelerate 
the  Public  Law  fl4  recruitmem  program, 
both  in  time  and  numbers 
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the  same  week  last  year.  The  labor  situation 
for  the  canning  tomato  harvest  is  becoming 
acute  with  an  expected  shortage  of  4,710 
workers  the  week  ending  August  28,  including 
1,000  in  Solano  County,  1,500  in  Merced,  600 
In  Sacramento,  500  in  San  Joaquin,  1,000  in 
Stanislaus,  60  in  Butte,  and  50  in  Glenn 
County.  Canners  have  agreed  to  assist  grow- 
ers in  the  financial  outlay  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  maximum  effort  to  recruit 
workers  interstate. 
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A  portion  of  the  letter  exchange  fol- 
lows :  \l 

^  August  10, 1965. 

Hon.    W.    WiLLARD    WiRTZ, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  know  you  value 
opinions  of  the  academic  community  with 
respect  to  agricultural  labor  utilization  in  the 
current  California  labor  crisis.  Pursuant 
thereto,  I  am  pleased  to  supply  you  with  a 
copy  of  a  report  compiled  by  Prof.  Eric  Thor 
and  John  Mamer  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's Berkeley  campus.  I  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  pages  46  through  49  con- 
firming a  labor  deficiency  in  tomatoes  of 
from  23,000  to  26,500  laborers  in  the  current 
harvest. 

I  understand  the  panel  is  meeting  today  to 
make  recommendations  to  your  Department. 
I  reemphastze  that  the  problem  is  critical. 

I  also  enclose  copies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  weekly  analyses  which  will  ver- 
ify the  deficiency  with  respect  to  tomatoes 
and  spells  out  In  poundage  lost  our  straw- 
berry experience. 

On  another  matter.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
today  the  pioneering  of  training  programs  in 
my  district  to  harvest  tomatoes  with  the  sub- 
sistance  and  wage  supplement  provided.  I 
would  think  that  based  on  this  experience, 
we  will  be  able  to  draw  reasonable  conclu- 
sions as  to  whether  urban  unemployed  in 
large  numbers  can  perform  agricultural  labor. 

I   enclose   also   an   article   from   the   local 
Filipino   newspaper    indicating    the    current 
provocative  agricultural  wages  prevailing  in 
California  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Department  op  Labor. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC.  August  12.  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leggett:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  10,  and  the  accompany- 
ing material. 

As  you  know,  the  California  Farm  Labor 
Panel  has  met,  and  recommended  the  ad- 
mission of  8,000  braceros.  I  have  accepted 
that  recommendation.  The  Thor  report, 
which  you  sent  to  me,  played  a  key  role  in 
those  deliberations. 


I  might  add  in  passing,  however,  that  the 
report  spoke  of  a  labor  need  (to  be  satisfied 
from  all  somces)  of  between  23,000  and 
26.500.  rather  than  a  labor  deficiency  of  this 
size.  The  authors  of  the  report  did  not  make 
any  estimates  of  the  labor  supply  available 
for  the  crop. 

The  tomato  harvest  and  the  training  pro- 
grams connected  with  it  will  have  my  con- 
stant attention  during  the  weeks  to  coine 
If  I  can  provide  any  help,  of  any  kind,  please 
call  me. 

Sincerely, 

W.    WiLLARD    WiRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
t-  August   18.  1965 

Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SECRrrARY:  For  your  review.  I 
enclose  herewith  a  weekly  crop  report  in 
California  prepared  by  the  California  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  together  with  two 
news  articles  pertaining  to  the  tomato 
harvest. 

While  all  crops  look  good  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tomatoes,  the  tomato  harvest  appears 
to  be  critical  and  an  1,800  worker  shortage 
has  been  projected  for  my  district  in  Yolo 
and  Solano  Counties  this  week. 

Our  recruitment  efforts  are  at  maximum 
It  r.ppears  that  the  total  number  of  cer- 
tified workers  for  the  peak  season  for  our 
area  could  be  used  a  full  month  before  the 
peak. 

Will  Mexico  provide  the  8,000  as  certified 
last  week?  My  growers  are  near  panic.  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  have  people  in 
the  field  who  are  continually  re-appraising 
this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Member  of  Congress. 

August  18,  1965. 

Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  WlHTZ, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  matter  continues 
critical. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Release  From  Ivory  Associates,  M.^rysville 
Calif.,    August    15,    1965,    for    Northern 
California  Growers  Association 
Yuba  Cfty,  Calif.— Loss  of  2,550  tons  of 
tomatoes  has  been  labeled  a  "rotten  monu- 
ment"  to  the   bracero   labor  policy  of  U.S. 
Secretary    of    Labor    W.    WlUard    Wlrtz,    as 
growers  blame  incompetent  workers  for  the 
bulk  of  a  $90,000  loss  to  Wright  Farms  of 
Chlco. 

Leslie  Salmonson,  a  partner  in  the  farm 
firm,  said  today  that  domestic  labor  h.id 
prqved  to  be  completely  Incapable  of  har- 
vesting the  crop. 

"Of  the  8  loads  which  we  shipped  to  the 
grading  station  these  past  2  days.  5,  were 
returned  because  they  didn't  meet  grading 
standards,"  Salmonson  said. 

"Graders  said  13  percent  of  each  load  was 
green,  3  percent  had  mold  damage  and  4'.. 
percent  was  sunburned,"  the  grower  reported. 
After  using  300  workers  for  harvesting  .-» 
field  that  would  have  normally  required  30 
competent  workers,  the  farm  firm  had  to 
dump  over  100  tons  of  rejected  tomatoes  and 
then  abandoned  the  entire  85  acres  now 
ready  for  harvest. 

Edward  Dennis,  manager  of  the  Northern 
California  Growers  Association  in  Yuba  City. 
described  the  dumping  of  the  crop  this 
morning:  "There  were  beautiful,  prime  to- 
matoes as  far  as  you  could  see.  The  fruit. 
which  was  dumped  Into  the  tomato  field  so 
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crop  and  plants  both  could  be  plowed  under, 
covered  150-foot  areas  on  both  sides  of  the 
road. 

"It  made  me  sick  to  see  all  that  fruit  going 
to  waste,"  Dennis  said. 

Wright  Farms  said  It  was  paying  25  cents 
a  box,  with  a  $1.40-an-hour  guarantee,  at 
the  time  of  hiring  this  morning.  Pickers 
were  given  instructions  on  how  to  select  the 
ripe  fruit  and  how  to  handle  the  vines  for 
picking  and  were  closely  supervised  through- 
out the  entire  operation,  Salmonson  said. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  he  had  a  small 
number  of  Mexican  green-card  workers,  who 
are  in  this  country  under  regular  Immigra- 
tion permits.  These  workers  were  picking 
45  boxes  per  claim,  or  at  a  rate  of  30  tons 
per  acre,  while  the  average  domestic  worker 
was  picking  from  7  to  20  boxes  per  claim, 
less  than  half  that  rate  per  acre.  The  claim 
is  the  section  of  tomatji  plants  assigned  to 
each  picker.  v 

"We  went  ahead  with  our  planting  on  the 
basis  of  assurances  from  Wlrtz  that  there 
would  be  qualified  workers  to  pick  the  crop," 
Salmonson  said.  "I  guess  we're  Just  the 
suckers  on  the  whole  deal." 

Harvest  of  the  $7  million  tomato  crop  in 
the  five-county  area  represented  by  the  asso- 
ciation is  just  getting  started.  Approxi- 
mately 6,250  acres  must  be  handpicked,  while 
a  relatively  small  acreage  is  being  harvested 
mechanically. 

Dennis  said  that  about  l^r  other  growers 
are  picking  today  and  thavone  of  them  re- 
ported he  lost  20  tons  oVtomatoes,  princi- 
pally because  of  green  and  overripe  fruit  that 
was  rejected  because  of  basically  the  same 
conditions  blamed  for  the  Wright  farm  loss. 

The  association  had  requested  2,340  bra- 
ceros, but  the  recent  decision  from  Wlrtz 
allows  only  for  655  pickers  for  the  associa- 
tion's grower-members. 

Wright  Farms  estimated  today  that  it  has 
already  spent  $10,000  in  preharvest  costs  and 
has  spent  $2,500  In  3  days  on  picking  costs. 
The  85  acres  would  normally  produce  30 
tons  per  acre  and  the  crop  is  valued  at  $35 
per  ton,  or  $89,250. 

Dennis  ,j)ikld,  "I'm  afraid  If  this  situation 
doesn't  Improve  all  of  our  growers  will  go 
off  the  Department  of  Labor  criteria  and 
begin  employing  wetbacks,  as  the  country  is 
full  of  them. 

"If  the  braceros  find  out  the  tomato  grow- 
ers are  willing  to  hire  them,  there  are  not 
enough  immigration  officers  in  the  country 
to  stop  them  at  the  border,"  Dennis  de- 
clared. 

"The  entire  situation  is  a  rotten  monu- 
ment to  a  rotten  deal  for  the  farmers,'"  the 
association  manager  said. 

The  criteria  he  referred  to  are  the  stand- 
ards set  up  by  Wlrtz,  which  a  grower  must 
meet  before  he  can  qualify  for  supplemen- 
tary foreign  workers. 

Association  officials  make  it  clear  that  they 
lay  the  blame  for  today's  loss  on  these  re- 
quirements, since  many  of  the  domestic 
workers  refuse  to  pick  selectively  or  to  stay 
on  the  Job  for  any  length  of  time. 

Speaking  for  himself,  Salmonson  said,  "We 
don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  In  the 
future,  but  without  qualified  pickers,  we  are 
going  to  lose  our  whole  crop."  Wright  Farms 
planted  a  total  of  around  300  acres  of 
tomatoes. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  18,  1965. 
Dear   Congressman   Leggett:    Thank    you 
for  your  letter  of  August   16  regarding  the 
tomato  harvest. 

You  asked,  "Will  Mexico  provide  the  8,000 
as  certified  last  week?"  Our  understanding 
is  that  the  Mexican  _  Government  has  ac- 
cepted the  order,  and'  that  no  problems  are 
expected  from  that  quarter. 


A  more  pressing  question  at  the  moment 
is  this:  Do  the  growers  want  the  8,000  certi- 
fied braceros?  A  full  week  has  passed  since 
the  certification  decision  was  announced,  and 
the  growers  have  taken  no  steps  to  ask  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to 
admit  8,000  workers.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  will  react  favorably, 
as  will  the  Mexican  Government,  but  in  the 
meantime  a  week's  time  has  been  lost. 

We  understand  that  some  of  the  growers 
are  reluctant  to  recruit  Americans  beyond 
the  California  borders;  this  activity  would  be 
required  of  all  growers  who  seek  foreign  work- 
ers. 

We  are  hoping  for  an  early  resolution  of 
this  question. 

If  I  can  offer  you  additional  Information, 
I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

W.    WiLLARD    WiRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  20,  1965. 
Hon.    W.    WiLLARD    Wirtz, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  By  hook  or  by  crook, 
our  tomato  growers  "are  getting  In  some  of 
the  crop.  I  believe  It  Is  possible  to  be  mes- 
merized however,  by  the  numbers  gained 
with  respect  to  the  harvest.  Certainly  we 
should  keep  In  mind  who's  doing  the  job. 
The  letter  I  sent  to  you  yesterday  showed 
primarily  women  and  children  working.  En- 
closed herewith  Is  a  press  release  Indicating 
that  200  men  from  Beale  Air  Force  Base  are 
helping  with  the  harvest  there. 

As  you  know,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  400,000  unemployed  in  California,  re- 
cruitment efforts  are  substantially  unfruit- 
ful. We  are  now  going  outside  the  State  to 
recruit.  This,  as  you  know,  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  our  growers  were  it  not  for  the 
canning  Industry  putting  up  $750,000. 

The  State  recruiters  are  leaving  over  the 
weekend.  Ruben  Lopes  from  Woodland, 
about  whom  I  have  written  before  from  my 
district,  wUl  go  to  Louisiana.  In  10  days 
we  win  assess  his  efforts  along  with  the 
others  and  make  a  report.  Meanwhile,  our 
school  recruitment  efforts  continue. 

Your  numbers  said  we  had  900  young  peo- 
ple In  Sacramento  schools  who  wanted  to 
work.  Our  recruitment  efforts  on  Monday 
could  only  produce  four  crews  and  120  work- 
ers. On  Wednesday  we  picked  up  50  more. 
The  local  Woodland  office  could  get  none.  In 
Vallejo,  there  was  a  reported  200  available 
and  we  picked  up  35.  This  one  association 
of  Yolo  growers  was  short  300  workers  yes- 
terday. They  are  paying  25  cents  and  up  a 
box  for  picking  which  works  out  at  an  aver- 
age rate  for  a  qualified  worker  almost  twice 
your  $1.40  criteria.  In  spite  of  the  fact  of 
the  shortages  prevalent  In  the  association, 
your  tomato  school  persists. 

I  understand  you  attempted  to  recruit  500 
for  the  school.  I  believe  two-thirds  di  this 
number  showed  up.  Where  these  workers 
win  go  after  the  harvest,  no  one  knows. 

I  also  enclose  a  statement  from  western 
growers  which  contains  a  number  of  con- 
clusions which  I  have  not  verified  of  date. 
I  reiterate  the  matter  continues  critical. 

I  believe  more  workers  should  be  certi- 
fied and  their  introduction  Into  the  labor 
market  should  be  maintained  forthwith. 

Can  you  really  say  that  farmers  are  not 
cooperating  at  maximum  at  this  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Appeal-Democrat,  Aug.  14,  1965 J 
Harvest  Help  Sought  Here 
Two  hundred  men  from  Beale  Air  Force 
Base  turned  out  this  morning  to  help  harvest 


Yuba-Sutter  area  peach  and  tomato  crops 
and  officials  and  growers  still  are  seeking  hun- 
dreds more  farmworkers  for  tomorrow  and 
later. 

The  Marysvllle  office  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment's  Farm  Labor  Service 
also  is  seeking  applicants  for  the  tomato 
picker  training  schools  at  Davis  and  will 
register  candidates  at  2  pjn.  Monday  at  the 
office  at  301  G  Street,  Marysvllle. 

Abe  Leal,  farm  labor  office  manager,  said 
a  total  of  300  workers  were  sent  out  to  harvest 
jobs. here  this  morning  and  he  could  have 
used  another  100  to  fill  harvest  crew  orders. 

Orders  from,  growers  have  more  than 
doubled  since  rains  brought  a  variety  of 
problems  to  ripening  crops  and  Leal  said  he 
needs  at  least  100  peach  pickers  and  100 
tomato  pickers  for  tomorrow  morning. 

The  office  will  be  open  from  6  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,  officials  hope  to  get  100  people 
from  Sacramento  Valley  areas  to  participate 
in  the  State  Department  of  Employment's 
training  school  for  tomato  pickers.  Recruit- 
ing also  Is  underway  In  the  bay  area  for  the 
school,  which  Is  designed  to  provide  phys- 
ically capable  pickers  for  the  peak  tomato 
harvest  In  September. 

Leal  said  registration  at  2  p.m.  Monday  for 
the  school  will  be  for  men  at  least  18  years  of 
age  who  are  self-supporting.  Participants 
must  be  ready  to  leave  after  registration  to 
stay  2  weeks  In  Davis.  Transportation  will 
be  available  at  the  labor  office  and  tomato 
harvest  jobs  will  be  provided  at  the  finish 
of  training.  Leal  said. 

pay  scale 

The  men  will  be  paid  $45  to  $75  per  week 
under  the  Federal  manpower  development 
and  training  program  conducted  by  Davis 
School  District  physical  education  Instruc- 
tors. 

In  addition  to  their  salaries  while  under- 
going physical  conditioning,  the  men  will 
receive  housing,  meals,  free  transportation 
and  $1  per  day  for  Incidental  expenses.  The 
basic  salary  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
dependents  each  worker  has  and  his  work 
experience  over  the  past  2  years. 

The  Beale  airmen  who  turned  out  this 
morning  were  assigned  principally  to  Yuba- 
Sutter  area  peach-plcklng  jobs,  but  a  few 
went  to  the  Colusa  and  Grldley  areas  to  pick 
tomatoes,  Leal  said. 

Base  officials  said  yesterday  that  requests 
for  leave  would  be  granted  the  airmen  In 
an  effort  to  help  In  the  community's  efforts 
to  save  crops  after  the  unseasonable  rain. 

[From  the  Appeal-Democrat,  Aug.  14,  1965| 
Another  Try  for  Braceros 

Sacramento. — California  tomato  growers 
have  decided  to  seek  new  evidence  to  support 
their  claim  that  24,000  Mexican  nationals  are 
needed  for  this  season's  harvest. 

A  growers'  spokesman  said  the  evidence 
would  be  presented  to  a  special  three-mnn 
advisory  panel  set  up  by  U.S.  Labor  Secretary 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  to  examine  petitions  for 
foreign  workers. 

(The  decision  was  made  at  a  meeting  here 
yesterday  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Northern  California  Growers  Association, 
Yuba  City,- and  nine  other  growers  associa- 
tions. ) 

Wlrtz.  on  recommendation  of  the  panel 
earlier  this  week,  authorized  the  importation 
of  8,000  braceros  next  month  for  the  harvest. 

The  growers  had  sought  24,000  foreign 
workers  while  the  California  Employment 
Department  had  suggested  to  the  panel  that 
16,500  braceros  would  be  sufficient. 

The  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL- 
CIO,  had  told  the  panel  that  no  foreign  work- 
ers were  needed  because  there  weis  an  abund- 
ance of  domestic  workers. 
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The  growers'  decision  to  seek 
was  reached  Friday  at  a  2-hou; 
tended  by  officials  representing 
percent  of  the  tomato  crop. 

The  meeting  was  attended 
tives  of  the  Growers  Farm  Labo  • 
Salinas;    WatsonvUle    Growers 
Agricultural  Labor  Bureau, 
quin   Farm   Production   Assocltltlon 
ton:  Dixon  Growers  Assoclatloi 

Valley  Farm  Labor  Association 
Sacramento     Valley     Growers 
Woodland;    Yolo   Growers,    Inc 
Northern    California     Growers 
Yuba  City;  and  the  California  'It>niato 
era"  Association,  Stockton. 

The    council    of    California 
farm  leaders  would  now  hold  a 
strategy  meetings  to  determine 
to   convince   the   Federal   Gove 
more  foreign  workers  were  needed. 
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Western  Gbowess  Assoc  ation, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Aiig^J^t  17,  1695 
Senator  Geobce  L.  Mitrphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy: 
request  for  factual  data,  and 
from  Merced  County  tomato 
an    experienced   survey   team   I4to 
yesterday  to  make  a  field  check 
the  extent  of  crop  loss  due  to 
harvest  labor. 

Our  team  found  that 
lion  pounds  of  ripe   tomatoes 
been  lost,  and  that  growers  will 
60   million    potmds    before    the 
season. 

The  survey  also  disclosed  the 
almost  4,000  acres  of  tomatoes 
nery  harvest  in  the  area,  there 
pickers  at  work.     They  confirmfed 
mate  of  Vincent  Gricco,  managej 
tral  California  Tomato  Growers 
a  growers'  cooperative,  that  a 
pickers  of  the  inexperienced  typi 
field,  or  about  1.300  braceros, 
salvage  the  crop. 

As  Mr.  Grieco  has  probably 
Merced   growers  have  exhausted 
of  domestic  labor  recruitment 
cess,  and  to  make  matters 
sufiering    a   daily   reduction    In 
force.    Our  team  estimates  that 
ent  rate  of  attrition,   their  wor^ 
.  number  less  than  500  by  the  end 
Our  representatives  also  found 
tomato  growers  are  paying  25  tc 
box,    and    are    meeting    Secretai  f 
Wirtz'  criteria  In  every  way.    Bu 
their  appeal  to  the  Department 
State  and  Federal  agencies  whljh 
peatcdiy  assured  California  g 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  laljor 
able  for  harvesting  our  crops, 
no  assistance  whatsoever,  and 
loss  of  crops  continues. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  the 
ships  both  fresh  market  and 
matoes  from  the  same  fields, 
their  cannery  pick  now,  the  firs 
supply  California's  huge  canning 
The  cannery  price  to  Merced 
tomatoes  this  year  is  $34.50  a  ton  ', 
resentatives  found  that   includli  ig 
of  "back-up"  men  in  the  field, 
spreaders,    loaders,    truckdrivers 
supervisors,   the  coet  of  barvestliig 
aging  about  $16.00  a  ton.  leaving 
a  ton  toward  the  9350.00  an  acre 
cost.     Ordinarily,  these   growers 
their  gre«n  pick  to  take  care  of 
production   costs,    but   this   year 
pick  was  not  substantial. 

The  Merced  district  tomato  deil 
hands  of  small  growers,  most  of 
bers  of  a  growers'  cooperative, 
grower  has  a  total  ol  140  acres 
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the  growers  plant  40  to  80  acres.  Last  year, 
from  the  same  acreage  and  a  lower  average 
yield,  the  140-acre  grower  had  harvested 
2.308  tons  of  tomatoes  up  to  August  16,  while 
this  year,  with  fields  no  furtber  advanced, 
he  has  harvested  but  849  tons.  He  expects 
to  lose  about  one-half  his  crop.  His  expe- 
rience is  typical  among  the  Em.iUor  growers 
in  the  district. 

In  one  area,  where  4  growers  had  ad- 
Joining  fields,  our  survey  team  found  grower 
John  Giani  with  7  pickers  for  his  50  acres  of 
ripe  tomatoes,  Leonard  Martinelli,  with  no 
pickers  and  CO  acres  spoiling  fast;  John  Pas- 
sariao  with  50  acres  and  9  pickers,  and  Ben 
Gonella,  with  a  contractor's  crew  of  40  men 
and  v.omcn  on  75  acres.  However,  Conella's 
crew  were  picking  only  20-30  tons  a  d.ay 
while  his  records  show  that  last  year,  with 
his  bracero  crew  of  25  men,  he  picked  70  to 
60  tons  a  day,  and  his  field  losses  dup  to  in- 
eiipcrienced  handling  of  vines  ar.d  fruit  were 
practically  nothing.  This  year,  with  domes- 
tic labor,  most  of  whom  have  never  been  in 
a  tomato  field,  such  losses  to  all  growers  have 
been  extremely  heavy. 

Secretary  Wirtz  was  advised  of  the  Merced 
tomato  grov.'ers'  needs  several  weeks  ago.  and 
the  local  farm  labor  office  has  had  an  unfilled 
order  for  l.OCO  workers  for  over  a  month. 
With  no  domestic  labor  available,  and  grow- 
ers meeting  the  criteria,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  Ignored  their  request  for  supple- 
mental labor  with  the  first  foreign  labor  not 
authorized  until  September  1.  Apparently, 
Secretary  Wirtz  has  not  as  yet  learned  that 
perishable  crops  cannot  be  turned  on  and 
oa  with  an  electric  switch  like  a  machine. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  our  representatives 
that  only  immediate  action — action  this 
week — can  save  the  Merced  growers  from 
further  devastating  losses.  Such  assistance 
can  only  be 'authorized  from  the  top.  There- 
fore, your  continued  Interest  in  this  matter 
is  vital. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

FB.^NK  W.  Castiglione, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  tov  the 
gentleman.  V 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
in  the  regular  bill,  funds  were  made 
available  to  the  Employment  Service  for 
farm  labor  activities  so  that  today  ex- 
penditures can  be  made  in  this  area  of 
seeking  agricultural  help.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  gave  the  impression 
that  there  were  no  funds  available  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  not  correct. 
The  regular  appropriation  bill  which 
cleared  both  Houses  last  week  contains 
suflScient  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  two  gentlemen  from 
California  indicating  the  seriousness  of 
the  agricultural  problem  in  the  State  of 
California.  I  want  £6  reemphasize  again 
that  we  have  the  same  problem  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  it  is  also  true  in 
many  States.  However  I  cannot  help  but 
to  point  out  it  is  quite  interesting  that 
this  problem  results  from  repeal  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  which  was  advocated  by 
this  administration.  This  was  brought 
on  by  the  policies  of  this  administration. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  serious  condition 
in  many  areas  of  the  country  just  be- 
cause we  failed  lo  extend  Public  Law  78, 


t  law  that  had  been  working  well.  Any 
law  can  be  improved  in  certain  areas  but 
we  should  never,  we  should  never,  have 
repealed  Public  Law  78.  It  was  a  serious 
mistake.  Now,  when  you  make  a  serious 
mistake  like  this,  the  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  try  to  remedy  it.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  h:;t} 
enough  experience  with  this  experiment 
of  trying  to  use  civilian  workers,  and  I 
am  all  for  using  civilian  workers  as  mvch 
as  possible,  but  we  all  knew,  those  of  us 
who  had  any  experience  at  all  in  t\\\% 
field,  that  it  just  would  not  work.  As  a 
result  of  that  prosram,  crops  have 
spoiled  in  California  and  they  are  spoil- 
ing in  Michigan  and  other  areas.  Wlvn 
happens?  This  not  only  affects  th° 
farmer  but  it  affects  the  packing  com- 
pany employees,  and  affects  the  price-  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  a  sad  situation 
which  American  agriculture  finds  itself 
in  because  Public  Law  78  was  needlessly 
repealed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  I  yield  to  th'' 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Has  not  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  had  the  power  all  year  to  antici- 
pate this  situation  and  certify  a  suflScient 
number  of  people  to  harvest  these  crops' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct.  The  sad  situation  is  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  appears  to  be  reluc- 
tant to  use  his  authority.  I  talked  to  lii.s 
office  just  yesterday  and  today,  hoping 
that  maybe  we  could  get  some  forcisn 
labor  to  come  in  to  do  the  job.  I  w?.5 
advised  this  morning  that  the  Heinz 
Pickle  Co.  does  have,  coming  in  tomor- 
row, some  reci-uits  from  Puerto  Rico,  but 
it  is  all  on  an  emergency  basis.  Tlie 
pickles  are  on  the  vines  and  some  of 
them  are  too  ripe  now.  This  matter  h?.s 
created  a  very  chaotic  situation. 

Mr.  McPJVLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  wish  to  point  OTtt  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  problem  with  the 
bracero  law  that  we  had  here  was  not 
really  a  party  line  matter.  I  supported 
the  extension  of  the  program,  as  many 
of  us  did  and  I  would  like  to  agree  with 
many  of  the  things  that  the  gentleman 
has  said. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  now  that  this  experi- 
ment has  been  going  on  this  year  and  we 
now  find  ourselves  in  this  situation,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  reevaluate  the 
necessity  of  reinstating  that  law? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  think  what  Is  goin? 
on  now  is  evidence  that  some  sort  of  a 
legislative  program  is  necessary.  Tlie 
Secretary  has  a  very  difficult  job  to  try 
to  make  a  makeshift  program  on  his  own 
initiative. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  can  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  McFALL.  He  is  trying  to  do  a 
good  job  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  can  appreciate 
that.  I  think  now  that  we  have  had  this 
experience  this  year,  after  Congress  ad- 
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journs  it  might  be  advisable  for  the 
proper  committee  of  this  Congress  to  go 
into  the  field  and  hold  some  hearings  on 
the  subject  and  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  packers  and  with  the  farmers  and 
with  the  labor  people  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  program — all  of  them.  So 
that  we  can  come  out  with  a  sensible 
program,  so  that  the  farmers  will  not 
have  to  go  through  this  again.  I  am 
afraid  of  this  situation  continuing.  I 
know  it  is  happening  in  my  area.  Some 
of  the  farmers  say  they  will  not  plant 
pickles  again.  This  is  a  $200-million- 
plus  crop  in  Miciiigan.  If  we  lose  this 
crop  it  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
our  economy. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  supjDort  the 
gentleman  in  that. 

H|r.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  say  that  I  dis- 
agree strongly  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  who  preCfeded  me  in  the  well. 
I  want  to  announce  to  the  House  that  at 
the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress  I 
intend  to  give  a  full  report  on  exactly 
how  we  stand  as  far  as  agricultural 
labor  in  this  country  is  concerned,  just 
as  I  gave  a  midyear  report  on  June  28. 
This  last  report,  as  you  will  recall,  made 
very  clear  that  in  California  we  were 
making  excellent  progress  in  recruiting 
domestic  farmworkers  and  in  harvesting 
the  crops,  as  we  were  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  in  the  absence  of  Public  Law  78. 

I  merely  want  to  say  again  that  I 
would  strongly  oppose  any  renewal  of 
Public  Law  78.  I  have  every  reason  to 
feel  quite  optimistic  as  to  what  the  out- 
come will  be  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I 
promise  the  House  that  in  due  course,  in 
mid-September  or  late  September,  if  we 
are  still  here,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity 
to  make  known  the  figures  of  the  Sep- 
tember harvest;  and  I  am  fully  confident 
that  they  are  going  to  reflect  the  same 
trends  tha^  were  reflected  by  the  mid- 
year figures. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  wish  I  could  be 
as  optimistic  as  is  my  good  friend  from 
California.  I  think  the  facts  do  not  bear 
that  out.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
one  grower  of  pickles  in  that  area.  He 
said  by  August  7,  1964.  they  had  picked 
231,000  bushels-plus.  On  August  7, 1965, 
they  had  picked  31,000  bushels-plus. 
The  farmers  just  cannot  stand  these  so- 
called  good  reports. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  I  do  not  know  the 
details  of  the  specific  area  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  analyze 
any  problem  in  Michigan  and  go  into  the 
utmost  detail.  We  will  have  the  cold 
facts  and  figiu-es.  But  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman again  that  the  figures  we  last 
reported  in  the  well  of  this  House,  in  a 
full  hour  colloquy  in  which  we  invited 
all  Members  to  come  and  criticize  if  they 
could ;  show  very  clearly  that  there  were 
only  two  crops  where  we  had  difficul- 
ties and  they  were  in  California.  In 
these  two  crops,  strawberries  and  aspara- 


gus, the  reasons  for  the  difficulties  were 
not  entirely , over  the  question  of  the  re- 
cruitment of  labor..  There  was  some 
very  poor  management  involved.  We 
also  experienced  one  of  the  wettest  Aprils 
on  record  and  this  knocked  out  the  early 
crop  of  strawberries  and  delayed  the  as- 
paragus crop.  So  even  if  we  had  not 
been  making  a  transition  in  our  labor 
supply  there  would  have  been  some 
pretty  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  been  very  close  to  this  problem.  I 
say  also  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
from  California,  that  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
he  is  doing  all  he  possibly  can  to  see  that 
crops  do  not  spoil  in  the  fields.  He  has 
said  repeatedly  that  any  request  for  sup- 
plemeptary  labor  which  meets  reason- 
able and  established  criteria  is  going  to 
be  complied  with. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  COHELAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
had  some  of  these  farmers  in  his  dis- 
trict he  would  feel  a  lot  closer  to  the 
problem  than  he  does  now.  We  are  feel- 
ing the  heat. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  it  as  well.  I  have  canneries  and 
other  related  activities  in  my  district 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  mentioning 
and  I  am  just  as  sincere  in  my  interest 
in  solving  this  problem  as  is' the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  is. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  merely  like 
to  suggest,  that  instead  of  urging  re- 
newal of  the  bracero  program  some  of 
those  who  were  urging  this  program 
would  get  in  back  of  a  program  to  apply 
the  minimum  wage  law  to  farm  labor. 
Then  we  might  be  doing  something  to 
make  farm  labor  attractive  enough  eco- 
nomically to  bring  people  into  these 
areas. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  wholeheartedly.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it,  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  such  a  bill  this  year  and  I  have 
already  indicated  my  strong  support  for 
this  measure. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California  if  he  knows  wheth- 
er there  is  a  labor  shortage  in  California? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  very  substantial  imemployment 
in  California. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  That  is  right:  so 
there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  and  you  cer- 
tainly can  find  an  adequate  number  of 
people  to  work  on  these  farms  if  you  pay 
them  an  adequate  wage. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  tfi&y  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Ti^rk  that  I  would  not 
want  to  underestimate  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  workers  into  specific  problem 
areas.  But  I  want  to  emphasize,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  point,  that  we 


do  have  an  unemployment  problem  in 
California  and  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  attracting  workers  to 
the  fields  is  to  pay  them  a  reasonable  and 
decent  wage. 

Mr.  GILBERT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  -  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Obviously,  we  have  an 
unemployment  problem  in  California  and 
equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  shortage  of  agricultural  labor.  This 
shortage  has  been  attested  to  by  the 
panel  named  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
himself  and  certification  upon  a  showing 
of  need  having  been  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  help  alleviate  that  shortage  of 
agricultural  labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  in  evaluating  unem- 
ployment and  in  evaluating  the  problem 
of  agricultural  labor,  there  are  other  fac- 
tors than  just  rates  of  salary  or  wages; 
would  not  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia agree? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  will  say  to  him  again  that 
what  he  has  recited,  as  far  as  the  Cali- 
fornia situation  is  concerned,  is  accurate. 
I  would  merely  add  that  to  the  very  best 
of  my  knowledge  the  labor  requirements 
for  California  are  being  monitored  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  if  the  requirements  are 
such  that  further  supplementary  labor 
is  needed,  I  feel  very  confident  that  this 
will  be  recognized  and  acted  on  promptly 
by  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  question  of  mini- 
mum wages  has  been  raised,  and  I  shall 
support,  and  will  at  the  first  opportunity, 
an  extension  of  a  national  minimum 
wage  to  agriculture.  I  believe  it  is  long 
overdue.  But  it  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problems  of  agricultural  labor. 

There  is  no  more  relevancy  to  general 
industrial  unemployment  as  applied  to 
agricultural  labor  than  the  injection  of 
the  Los  Angeles  riots  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  into  the  question  of  agricul- 
tural labor.  The  problems  of  Los 
Angeles  are  many.  There  are  the  social 
problems,  the  economic  problems  leading 
to  those  riots  which  are  far  more  com- 
plex than  simply  moving  those  people  out 
on  farms  where  they  are  totally  unpre- 
pared to  undertake  this  type  of  work. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  MOSS.    A  part  of  the 
we  should  not  recommit 
just  because  there  is  monej 
ciiilt  labor,  but  because 
grams  attacking  some  of 
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us  whether  we  are  urider 
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fMr.  FOGARTYl. 

I  notice  In  the  .report  of 
mittee,  page  6,   the  second 
graph,  there  is  the  statement 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  Is  no  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  between  thi»  committee 
and  any  legislative  committee.  We  are 
only  recommending  in  this  report  today 
what  is  authorized  for  the  present.  •  This 
does  not  take  Into  consideration  a  bill 
that  is  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  so- 
called  stroke  and  cancer  bill  that  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now 
before  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  authorization  he  refers  to  is  an  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Listitutes  of 
Health :  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  not  in  this 
bill.  We  do  not  have  the  authority  or 
authorizations  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  refer 
to  page  6  of  the  bill  and  advise  me  if  the 
four  institutes  referred  to  are  In  the  na- 
tional medical  centers:  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  .National  Heart 
Institute,  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  presume  from  the  re- 
port and  bill  that  appropriations  in  those 
four  instances  are  moneys  for  -proper 
study  and  research,  and  maybe  person- 
nel, although  the  positions  are  not  yet 
provided,  with  the  intent  to  set  up  at  a 
later  date  further  studies  and  spaces  ac- 
cording to  the  Presidential  commission 
recommendations;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
everything  herein  appropriated,  includ- 
ing that  portion  of  such  funds  herein 
as  will  be  used  for  this  puipose,  although 
before  a  legislative  committee,  is  in  fact 
germane  to  this  particular  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  is,  and  when  we 
met  with  the  Senate  about  10  days  ago 
we  had  some  funds  in  their  bill  that  we 
struck  out  because  it  was  carried  in  this 
bill.  We  could  find  no  fault  with  it. 
The  only  fault  I  found  was  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  ask  for  suflScient 
funds — one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  dollars  was  recommended  by 
the  committee,  and  the  President  only 
requested  $43  million.  That  is  the  only 
fault  I  found,  or  that  I  could  make. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  in  many  instances  he  and  I  have  a 
common  eye  toward  health  serv- 
ice to  the  people  on  a  quahty  basis  in 
these  activities.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  the  reason  that  so-called  ade- 
quate amounts  were  not  asked  for  by  the 
administration  in  the  budget  was  pend- 
ing the  legislative  committee  establish- 
ing what  may  or  may  not  be  necessary 
In  keeping  with  current  medical  prac- 
tice, as  far  as  regional  centers  and  the 
stroke  and  cancer  propositions  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
this  is  germane,  authorized,  and  that 
part  of  it  has  been  reduced  in  conference 
with  the  other  body.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  before  this  committee  comes 
to  the  point  of  appropriating  for  the 
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other.  It  takes  into  complete  considera- 
tion the  statements  that  might  be  made 
by  whichever  jurisdictional  committee 
authorizes  the  legislation.  In  view  of  hav- 
ing testified  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  on  the 
subject,  and  soon  thereafter  the  chair- 
man was  appointed  a  Federal  judge  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Sei-viccs  resignation  was  accepted  • 

Mr.    FOGARTY.     Mr.     Chairman     I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  oa 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harhis] 
I  would  like  to  say  that  in  all  the  years 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  H/.p.- 
Ris]  has  been  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
we  have  never  had  any  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  matters  of  jurisdiction 
either  on  this  side*  or  on  Mr.  HAnnis' 
side,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  say  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  never  arisen  an  occasion 
where  it  was  necessary  for  me  or  other 
members  of  our  committee  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  an  item  In  an 
appropriation  bill  due  to  jurisdictional 
questions.    But  I  do  think  probably  in 
view  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  advise  the  Houte 
that  our  committee  is  considering  what 
is    referred    to    as    complexes    for   the 
dreaded  and  deadly  diseases  of  heart. 
cancer,  and  stroke.    We  will  probably  in 
the  early  part  of  next  week.  If  not  on 
Thursday  of  this  week,  start  executive 
sessions   on   the   proposal.    I   think  it 
should   be  pointed  out  that  thorough, 
careful,  and  complete  hearings  have  been 
developed  on  this  proposal.    It  is  an  im- 
portant one  and  I  think  you  should  know 
that,  contrary  to  the  imphcations  that 
are  given  by  some  people,  this  is  not  at 
all  a  crash  program.    It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  1937  a  Cancer  Institute  was  es- 
tablished for  research  in  this  field.    In 
1946  another  institute  was  set  up  in  con- 
nection with  heart  diseases.    Subsequent 
thereto  in  1947  or  1948  other  institutes 
were    set    up    under    the    NIH.    These 
programs  have  been  going  on  for  the 
last   15,   18.  and  20  years  and  longer. 
Remarkable  results  have  been  achieved. 
.What  is  contemplated  now  with  this 
proposal  is  to  utilize  existing  medical 
schools  and  institutions  in  the  United 
States  together  with  categorical  centers, 
together   with   treatment   centers  as  a 
complex  working  together  within  a  unit 
in  order  to  provide  the  medical  tech- 
niques and  the  new  processes  that  have 
resulted  out  of  these  many,  many  years 
of  study  and  research  with  the  mccUc"! 
profession  in  this  country  in  order  to  fill 
this  gap  from  Its  discovery  to  its  applica- 
tion.    That  is  the  purpose  of  it  and  I 
think,    notwithstanding    the   fact    that 
there  is  some  controversy,  when  It  L  all 
accomplished  It  will  be  worked  out  in  my 
judgment  on  a  basis  under  the  regular 
traditional  procedures  that  the  medical 
profession  as  well  as  this  Congress  have 


long  since  adopted.  I  thought  the  House 
should  have  the  benefit  of  this  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  that  I  think  under  the  1937 
legislation  and  under  the  1946  legislation 
creating  the  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Heart  Institute  respectively,  sufficient 
authority  does  now  exist  to  establish 
these  complexes.  I  do  not  believe  our 
committee  would  be  fully  justified  in  go- 
ing forward  In  the  establishment  of  these 
complexes,  however,  In  view  of  the  bill 
pending  before  the  legislative  committee. 
But  no  further  legislation  is  needed  since 
we  have  several  quite  similar  complexes 
in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

The  CHAIRaiAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chauman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  motion  will  be  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  re- 
turn this  bill  to  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  submit  that  nothing  will  be  gained 
and  a  great  deal  will  be  lost  by  so  doing. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  bring  in  a  sup- 
plemental bill  like  this.  The  first  sup- 
plemental bHl  passed  this  jrear  was 
passed  January  26.  We  have  had  an- 
other supplemental  bill  since  then.  We 
will  get  another  one, '  and  it  Is  possible 
we  will  get  two,  If  Congress  does  not 
adjourn  by  the  end  of  September.  Every 
year  we  have  at  least  two  or  three  sup- 
plemental bills,  and  usually  more. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  passed  the  Congress  by  a 
substantial  margin.  It  was  passed  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  In  that  way  we  certainly  make 
somr  commitment,  or  make  some  prom- 
ise to  the  people  who  are  interested  In 
programs  like  this,  that  the  program 
will  be  funded.  The  people  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  expect  the  funds  and  set 
up  machinery  to  get  ready  to  receive 
the  Federal  help. 

When  we  passed  the  act  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  this  year. 
which  was  one  of  the  great  milestones  In 
Federal  aid  to  education  In  our  coun- 
try, the  House  passed  it  by  a  majority 
of  110  votes.  It  pEissed  the  Senate,  I 
believe,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  18. 

That  is  a  clear  mandate  upon  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
niittee  to  handle  this  bill  as  promptly 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

These  pieces  of  legislation  were  passed 
in  March  and  April  of  this  year.  The 
requests  have  been-  around  for  a  long 
time.  Our  committee  would  have  taken 
care  of  this  before.  If  the  other  body  had 
acted  more  quickly  on  the  regultir  ap- 
propriation blU  for  1966.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  here  now. 


There  is  nothing  not  orderly  about 
this. 

So  far  as  establishing  priorities  Is  con- 
cerned, are  we  going  to  say  now  that 
manpower  training  Is  not  one  of  the  top 
priorities  In  this  coimtry?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  say  now,  an,d  we  would  be  if  we 
send  this  bill  back  to  the  committee,  we 
do  not  believe  that  elementary  and  sec- 
ondai-y  education  is  one  of  the  top 
priorities  In  this  country?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  say  now  that  we  will  turn  our 
backs  on  the  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke 
progrjun? 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  these  people, 
"We  will  make  you  wait  just  a  little 
longer." 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  school  systems  all  over  the 
country,  "We  are  going  to  make  you  wait 
another  5  or  6  or  7  weeks,  rather  than 
get  this  money  next  week." 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  will  start  In 
the  Senate  tomorrow  morning  If  we  pass 
It  today,  and  It  is  expected  that  the  bill 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  this  week. 
So  these  programs  for  the  schools  could 
be  funded  sometime  next  week  and  they 
would  not  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
September  or  sometime  in  October,  when 
the  Congress  adjourns. 

I  have  at  the  desk  a  county-by-coimty 
breakdown  of  what  is  going  to  happen  If 
we  return  this  biU  to  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  We  will  not  gain  a 
single,  solitary  thing  by  reconunlting  this 
bill  except  to  delay  getting  the  funds  to 
all  of  them. 

Those  who  vote  to  recommit  this  bill 
to  the  full  Appropriations  Committee, 
will  be  saying  to  the  people  that  they 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the 
House  when  it  passed  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  They  will 
be  saying  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
"We  do  not  know  whether  men  who  are 
out  of  work  ought  to  be  trained  as  soon 
as  possible  to  fill  the  jobs  that  are  going 
imfilled  at  this  time." 

This  will  just  delay  things.  You  say, 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  that  you  have 
nothing  against  these  programs.  Well, 
if  you  have  nothing  against  them,  why 
delay  the  funding  for  these  programs 
some  5  or  6  weeks?  Why  waste  all  this 
time?  Why  return  this  supplemental 
blU  to  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee? 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  the  votes  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  how  they  would 
be,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  weeks  from  now.  You 
know  what  they  will  be  In  the  full  com- 
mittee. You  will  not  change  one  vote  by 
returning  this  supplemental  bill  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
only  thing  you  are  going  to  accomplish 
Is  to  cut  down  on  some  of  the  results  that 
we  are  trying  to  make  available  to  the 
people  of  our  country.  When  we  talk 
about  training  of  manpower,  when  we 
talk  about  health,  and  when  we  talk 
about  education,  I  ask  anyone  to  get  on 
this  floor  and  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  and,  yes,  the  coimtry.  and  the 
world,  what  should  have  greater  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recommitting  this  bUl 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  do  nothing  but  delay  these  pro- 
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grams  which  provide  so  basically  for  our 
national  strength — the  education  of  our 
people,  training  of  our  manpower,  and 
better  health  for  alL  The  delay  might 
save  a  few  dollars  but  they  would  be  some 
of  the  most  costly  dollars  ever  saved. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  most  classic  ex- 
amples of  false  economy  we  have  ever 
seen.  Everyone  expert  in  the  area — the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  one  of  the  leading  financial  insti- 
tutions In  New  York,  and  so  forth — 
agrees  that  better  education  is  the  major 
contributor  to  the  increase  in  our  produc- 
tivity. There  can  be  no  less  doubt  con- 
cerning manpower  training  and  the 
health  of  our  people  contributing  to  oiu: 
economic  advancement. 

So  anyway  you  look  at  it,  recommittal 
of  this  bill  would  result  In  nothing  gained 
and  a  great  deal  lost. 

I  trust  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
is  correct.  I  do  intend  to  offer  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  when  the  com- 
mittee rises  in  just  a  few  moments.  As 
I  explained  a  little  earlier  this  afternoon, 
the  reason  for  this  motion  is  to  give 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  at  one  time  the  $7 
billion — exclusive  of  Vietnamese  war 
costs — which  will  be  coming  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  form  of 
supplemental  requests. 

We  have  broken  the  $100  billion 
budget  ceiling  that  the  President  set  as 
a  most  important  guideline  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  This  Important  guideline 
which  was  established  in  January  is  just 
as  important,  if  not  more  so.  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
makes  the  point  that  to  delay  the  action 
on  this  bill  by  recommitting  it  would 
somehow  endanger  these  programs.  I 
would  like  to  restate  for  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  that  the  request  for 
this  money  has  been  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  since  April. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
has  said  that  a  target  date  has  been  set 
for  adjournment  for  sometime  In  Sep- 
tember, or  In  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
I  submit  to  you  that  we  would  be  ful- 
filling our  obligation  as  controllers  of  the 
purse  strings  of  this  Nation  to  consider 
all  of  these  supplemental  requests  at  one 
time  so  that  we  will  know,  and  so  that 
the  American  people  will  know,  just  how 
far  we  are  going  in  debt  in  fiscal  year 
1966. 

I  point  this  out  to  you  because  each 
month  we  are  establishing  new  records 
as  far  as  the  cost  of  living  is  concerned. 
We  have.  In  effect,  levied  a  5-percent 
national  sales  tax  in  the  last  2\'z  years 
against  the  people  of  this  country  In  the 
form  of  decreased  purchasing  power 
brought  about  by  Government  policy.  It 
seems  to  me  Incumbent  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  review 
all  of  these  supplemental  requests  at  one 
time  before  this  Congress  adjourns.  The 
administration  will  continue  submitting 
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these   requests   to   the 
piecemeal  basis  unless  we 
demand  that  the  executive 
mit  at  one  time  for  our 
of  its  spending  requests, 
items  are  coming  to  this 
next  day,  according  to  the 
from  the  Bureau  of  the 
10  items  are  going  to  be 
Congress.    All  of  them  hav(  i 
th3  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
months,  and  some  of  them 
that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we 
titled  to  a  full  report  on 
spending  proposed  by  our 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

We  have  had  one  request 
in  the  amount  of  $700  mllliqn 
had  another  one  in  the 
billion.    We  shall  have 
January  of  at  least  $5  billion . 
are  Members  of  the  other 
Ing  the  distinguished  Senator 
sissippi,  who  estimate  that 
run  from  $10  to  $12  billion 
back  here  in  January. 

I,  for  one,  will  support 
of  the  President  of  the 
for  funding  the  Vietnamesb 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  mu^t 
responsibility  as  individual 
as  Members  of  Congress,  to 
full  well  in  what  direction 
this  country  and  what  we 
the  dollar  value  of  the 
Nation. 

For  that  reason  it  Is 
think,  upon  every  Member  tc 
fully  in  his  own  mind  whetlier 
overall  review  of  spending 
supplemental  requests  for 
called  for  at  this  time. 

For  that  reason  the 
shall  make  will  be  a  strsdgtlt 
recommit,  and  I  solicit  you' 
this  motion. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Dlinois. 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nevtr 
to  understand  the  oppositior 
ways  run  into  when  we  have 
that  meets  the  needs  of  peoi^e 
think  that  all  men  and  all 
wish  the   thrill  of  adventi^e 
sweet  sense  of  satisfaction 
ticlpants  in  a  climb  to  the 
human  contentment. 

I  have  been  reading  the 
port  signed  by  16  members  o: 
ity,  for  all  of  whom  I  have 
large  measure  of  affection, 
narity  report  we  are  told 
campaign  on  disease,  the 
sound  bodies  and  sound  min^s 
paign  for  the  things  that 
clous  and  we  need  the  mo^t 
told  to  halt  all  of  that 
give  our  money  to  the 
and  ammunition,  and  the 

I  am  not  willing  to  accept 
not  willing  to  surrender  the 
happiness  and  health,  and 
employment  for  everyone. 
Society  of  our  dreams  and 
tlons. 

It  amazes  me  that  16  mc^i 
and  certainly  they  all  are 
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have  advanced  the  thought  that  we  can- 
not go  forward  In  the  ways  of  peace  be- 
cause all  our  money  we  ne<:d  for  war, 
whl:h,  say  they,  calls  for  sacrifices  and 
comes  first  in  our  concern. 

If  all  our  thoughts  we  give  to  war,  and 
all  our  means  we  spend  In  waging  and 
preparing  for  war,  then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  see  no  hope  for  the  human  race  in  the 
time  of  any  in  this  Chamber,  of  their 
children  and  their  grandchildren.  But 
if  we  continue,  unafraid  ancf  with  faith, 
as  we  have  started,  on  our  war  on 
povarty,  ignorance,  and  disease,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  peace;  the  lasting  peace, 
will  come  as  surely  as  day  follows  the 
night. 

To  turn  back  now,  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat from  our  quest  for  the  blessings  of 
the  Great  Society,  would  be  the  aban- 
donment of  the  purpose  of  our  national 
being,  for  this  country  of  ours  was  made 
by  hard  work  and  sacrifice  and  with  the 
blessing  and  purpose  of  God  to  give  a 
richness  in  man's  happiness  and  welfare 
and  dignity  in  greater  measure  than  ever 
had  been  known. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  can  con- 
ceive no  greater  delight  than  to  yield  to 
my  respected  and  beloved  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  hate  war  and  regret  that 
we  must  be  involved  in  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  facts  are,  however,  that  we 
are,  and  I  believe  the  American  people 
are,  ready  and  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
terrific  costs  of  this  war. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  that  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  which  we  passed  here  just 
10  days  ago,  your  committee  on  confer- 
ence increased  the  President's  budget  for 
heart  and  cancer  and  dread  diseases  re- 
search by  over  $30  million.  I  believe  the 
Congress  has  acted  wisely  in  this  area. 
We  went  beyond  the  request  that  the 
President  thought  was  a  prudent  one  for 
medical  research.  And  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  supported  these 
increases  recommended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  and  myself. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  time  is  running  out,  and  before 
I  am  quite  out  of  time  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  dear  friend  from  Wisconsin  that, 
great  as  is  my  respect  for  him,  I  prefer 
to  go  forward  with  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  toward  the  goals  for  which 
we  reach  rather  than  to  beat  a  retreat 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to 
the  mountains  of  hollow  echoing  and 
the  plains  of  burned  out  fertility. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  remarks  of 
the  centleman  from  Wisconsih  [Mr. 
Laird  J,  who  is  one  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  are  the  strangest  I  have  heard 
in  my  many  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  The  gentleman  admits  he  is  for 
these  programs  but  he  Is  against  appro- 
priating for  them  at  the  present  time. 
The  gentleman  is  trying  to  ride  two 
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horses  going  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Chairtnan,  97  percent  of  the 
amount  of  appropriations  provided  for 
in  this  bill  are  to  carry  out  commitments 
that  we  have  made  by  legislative  action, 
and  they  are  to  carry  out  commitments 
we  have  made  to  the  American  people. 
For  example,  $126  million  is  to  carry  out 
the  manpower  training  program.  About 
$1  billion  is  to  carry  out  the  funding  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  that  this  Congress  has  passed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  more  meritori- 
ous than  those  two  programs? 

What  about  the  other  program  of 
heart  and  cancer  research  involving 
about  $43  million? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  beyond  my  power 
of  understanding  to  comprehend  any 
Member  who  voted  for  these  authoriza- 
tions in  the  past  voting  to  postpone  the 
appropriations  now. 

We  are  starting  a  school  year  within  a 
short  while.  The  appropriations  here 
involve  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  impossible  for 
me  to  understand  how  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  can  put  himself  in  the 
inconsistent  position  that  he  has  and  ex- 
pect intelligent  Members  of  this  body  to 
follow  him. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Ullbjan,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  10586)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  df  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  am  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Laird  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


r? 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  reconunit  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  139,  nays  263,  not  voting  32. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  246] 
TEAS— 139 


Abbitt 
Abernethjr 
Adair 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
AncJrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bates 
Eattla 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

Broyhlll,  NC. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callawar 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Wis. 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Dowdy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baldwin 
Bandstta 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 


Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Callan 
C'imeron 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Chelf 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cievenger 
Cohelan 
Cooley 
Oorman 
Craley 
Culver 


Ellsworth 

Elrlenborn 

Pindley 

Ford,  Qerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Cathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gross 

Drover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa . 

Jonas 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Michel 

NAYS— 263 

Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
-Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon     •► 
Farbsteln 
Parnsley 
Farnum 
Pascell 
Feighaa 
Fine 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford. 

WllUam  D. 
Praser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmats 


MlnshaU 

Moore 

Morton 

Moeher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Poff 

Pool 

Qtile 

Qulllen 

Reld,  m. 

Rclfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Robison 

Roudebusb 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Whitener 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yoimger 


Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

OUligan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HolifleKl 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HtHI 

flungate 

fiuot 

Icbord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Oklik 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Blarsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McVlckM 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Math  Las 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Mui-phy,  ni. 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OUara.  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'.son,  Kfinn. 

O-NelU,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

PucinsU 

PurceU 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 


St.  Ong« 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mez. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitten 

WidnaU 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 32 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Baring 
BoUing 
Bonner 
Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Clark 
Conye;-s 
Cramer 


Dole 

Flynt 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hanna 

Holland 

Kee 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

Resnlck 


Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Slsk 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

ToU 

Watklna 

Yates 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.   Bonner  with   Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Haima. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Todd. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak- 
er annoimced  that  the  "ayes"  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  IMMIGRAIION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  533  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  533 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conmilttee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2580)  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed 
five  boijtfs,  to  be  equaly  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary now  in  the  bill  and  such  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an 
original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
In  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bin  or  committee  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconamlt  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  and  pend- 
ing that  I  now  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  533 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  2580, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
5  hours  of  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  cc»nmittee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2580  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem as  a  basis  for  selection  of  immigrants 
Into  the  United  States.  tThis  is  a  sub- 
stantial Change  in  the  present  law. 

H.R.  2580  establishes  a  new  system  of 
selection  for  immigrants  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  fair,  rational,  humane,  and 
in  the  national  interests.  Under  this 
system  primary  preference  is  based  upon 
the  existence  of  a  close  family  relation- 
ship to  UjS.  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens,  and  not  on  the  existing  basis 
at  birthplace  or  ancestry.    Preference  is 
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also  provided  for  those  prof  issional  peo- 
ple whose  services  are  urgen  ,'.y  needed  In 
the  United  States.  Lesser  :  )reference  Is 
given  to  aliens  capable  of  filling  labor 
needs.  The  annual  numeric  al  ceiling  foiy 
all  immigrants  is  170,000  w  th  a  limita- 
tion of  20,000  to  any  one  c  >untry,  on  a 
flrst-come,  first-served  basij . 

There  was  no  objection  to  this  bill 
during  hearings  before  the  C  ammittee  on 
Rules,  although  there  are  di  lering  views 
on  how  to  accomplish  the  pu  rposes  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  533. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  i  iS  I  may  use. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  Yor:  [Mr.  De- 
LANEYl,  House  Resolution  51  3  will  make 
in  order  the  consideration  c  f  H.R.  2580, 
an  act  amending  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  imder  an  op(  n  rule,  witJi 
5  hours  of  debate.  The  con  imittee  sub- 
stitute will  be  considered  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amen<  ment  imder 
the  5-minute  rule. 

To  replace  the  quota  syst<  m,  a  ceiling 
of  170,000  immigrants  per  yes  x  from  non- 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  is  estab- 
lished. Of  this  total,  no  nati  )n  may  have 
more  than  20.000  places,  Exempted 
from  the  need  to  qualify  under  the  re- 
quirements placed  on  these  immigrants 
are  parents,  spouses,  and  unmarried 
minor  children  of  citizens.  A 1  others  will 
be  accepted  on  a  preference  basis  which 
stresses  the  reuniting  of  fam  lies  and  the 
desire  to  accept  professiona  ly  qualified 
individuals  such  as  doctor! ,  scientists, 
lawyers,  artists,  and  so  fort?  ,  and  other 
workers  skilled  and  unskilled,  whose 
abilities  are  needed. 

This  selection  system  tak«  effect  on 
July  1,  1968,  when  the  nati  mal  origins 
system  is  abolished. 

Between  the  enactment  qf  ,his  bill  and 
July  1.  1968.  all  unused  visas  will  be 
placed  in  a  pool  to  allow  laimigration 
from  countries  with  ov<  rsubscribed 
quotas.  These  pool  immigrunts  will  be 
selected  under  the  new  pref(  rence  rules 
and  on  July  1,  1968.  with  th(  end  of  the 
national  origins  system,  the  pool  will  be 
abolished  and  all  Immigrants  will  then 
enter  under  the  preference  ists  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  ce  ling  on  im- 
migration from  free  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  and  two  new  coimtries 
are  added  to  that  total — Jtmaica  and 
Trinidad-Tobago. 

I  expect  that  an  amendment  will  be 
ofTerod  placing  a  reasonable  ceiling, 
based  upon  immigration  figu  -es  on  such 
immigration. 

Testimony  before  the  Cor  imittee  on 
Rules  indicated  how  rapidly  this  immi- 
gration is  growing.  One  witness  stated 
that  he  expected  to  see  in  the  lear  future 
as  many  as  200,000  per  year  1  some  rea- 
sonable and  fair  ceiling  is  no   added. 

We  have  placed  such  a  cei  ing  on  our 
friends  in  the  rest  of  the  woi  Id. 

New  labor  controls  are  ena  :t€d  which 
apply  to  all  immigrants  exc<pt  relative 
preference  and  refugees. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  unc  er  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  will  be  requlr  ed  to  make 
a  finding  In  the  case  indivi<  ually  that 
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immigrants  will  not  take  a  job  for  wWch 
there  is  a  willing  American  worker  nor 
upset  the  wage  scales  in  the  area. 

Finally,  the  biU  provides  that  of  the 
170,000  immigrants,  up  to  10,200  may  be 
refugees.  Thus  continuing  our  policy  of 
accepting  those  fleeing  oppression  by  to- 
talitarian goverimients. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGrecor] 
will  offer  the  amendment  I  have  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  place  a  maximum  ceiling 
of  115,000  immigrants  from  these  partic- 
ular Western  Hemisphere  countries, 
such  ceiling  to  be  exclusive  of  immediate 
family  members  of  citizens  as  is  the  ceil- 
ing for  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Before  the  Rules  Committee  the  testi- 
mony was  rather  joint  at  that  time,  the 
three  distinguished  gentlemen  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  MooreI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  more  or  less  testified  jointly. 
Mr.  Feighan  read  a  7-page  statement 
to  us  which  I  personally  think  was  excel- 
lent. I  will  not  try  to  take  the  time  to 
review  it,  but  I  would  commend  it  to 
every  Member  or  at  least  to  listen  to  the 
gentleman's  testimony  as  they  present 
this  particular  bill. 

Same  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  myself 
as  an  example,  find  ourselves  in  a  rather 
peculiar  position  here  today.  Two  years 
ago  in  the  88th  Congress  an  immigration 
bill  was  offered  which  I  read  and  studied 
and  which  I  thought  was  very  bad  legis- 
lation. I  so  informed  my  organizations, 
people,  and  constituency,  and  I  opposed 
that  legislation.  The  bill  Introduced 
originally  in  this  particular  Congress, 
the  administration  bill  as  it  is  so  called, 
was  in  my  opinion  likewise  as  bad  as  the 
bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  mentioned  my  opposition  at 
that  time  in  the  news  releases  arid  state- 
ments before  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  organizations.  I  now  find  In  read- 
ing this  particular  bill  somehow  or  other 
this  seems  to  be  a  reversal.  This  bill  is 
not  much  like  the  originally  introduced 
bad  bill  I  referred  to. 

Members  will  notice  that  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  substituting  this  bill  as  an 
amendment  for  the  other  bill.  I  believe, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  PoFFl.  said  to  me  the  other 
day.  this  is  somewhat  like  having  an 
automobile  and  then  jacking  It  up  and 
taking  the  motor  and  everything  else  off 
It.  simply  leaving  the  body  or  the  name  of 
the  original,  when  we  compare  the  dif- 
ference between  the  administration  bill 
and  this  bill. 

In  fact,  I  will  have  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  that  I  am  amazed 
they  were  able  to  get  together  and  agree 
and  to  be  so  happy  when  they  came  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee. 

Particularly  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  and 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore]  who  I  know  have  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  in  trying  to  bring  about 
this  bill  and  present  it  to  the  House. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  have  this  bill  go 


over  imtil  January,  after  the  recess,  so 
that  I  personally  could  go  home  to  ex- 
plain to  my  constituents  why  this  bill, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  reasonably  good  bill; 
and,  if  the  MacGregor  amendment  is 
adopted,  with  restrictions  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  anticipate  that  I  will  vote 
for  the  bill. 

This  is  a  bill  they  wish  to  get  through 
They  have  asked  for  the  rule.  The  rule 
is  before  the  House  today.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  rule. 

I  personally  will  support  the  Mac- 
Gregor amendment,  with  regard  to  re- 
strictions on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  restrictions.  There  has  been 
some  indication  that  we  should  not  hurt 
the  feelings  of  our  friends,  but  America 
comes  first.  We  ought  to  know  how 
many  people  are  coming  in.  if  we  are 
to  change  our  immigration  laws  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  a  very 
excellent  and  precise  statement  covering 
the  present  content  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2580. 
I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
references,  which  were  entirely  accurate, 
to  the  amendment  which  I  will  propose 
during  the  course  of  the  debate. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed in  the  subcommittee  and  which 
was  adopted  in  the  subcommittee  when 
the  subcommittee  members  were  register- 
ing their  own  independent  judgments  on 
the  matter.  But  at  the  11th  hour  and 
59th  minute  before  the  subcommittee  ap- 
proved the  bill,  my  amendment  was  de- 
feated on  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  gentleman  is  entirely  correct 
when  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  without 
my  amendment  the  bill  would  continue 
substantially  as  is  the  Immigration  pat- 
terns from  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
the  exception  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  gentleman  did  refer  to  Jamaica 
and  to  Trinidad-Tobago  as  being  coun- 
tries who  will  be  placed  In  a  highly  fa- 
vored position  under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands;  yet  it  is  urged  that  we  put  the  lid 
on  immigration  from  our  allies  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  not  only  gives  a  highly  pref- 
erential treatment  to  countries  in  the 
Caribbean  which  have  recently  acquired 
their  independence  but,  if  it  is  adopted, 
it  would  grant  highly  preferential  treat- 
ment to  all  Caribbean  countries  which 
subsequently  acquire  their  independence. 

I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  country  of  British  Guiana 
is  certain  to  obtain  independence  in  the 
near  future.  Negotiations  with  the 
United  Kingdom  to  accomplish  this  end 
are  nearly  complete. 

Second,  the  country  of  Barbados  is 
expected  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  ac- 
quire independence  soon. 

Third,  British  Honduras  wants  to  be- 
come independent  and  at  the  present 


time  is  initiating  efforts  to  accomplish 
that  status. 

Further.  I  state  to  the  House  that  each 
of  these  three  countries  has  a  heavily 
oversulwcribed  present  list  of  those  de- 
siring to  enter  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  which  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  might  well  answer. 

IHr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  if  it  is  not  true  that  de- 
spite what  the  gentleman  says  with  refer- 
ence to  what  happened  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  the  full  committee  his  amend- 
ment was  decisively  beaten? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  was  obvious  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  had  done  its  work  effectively 
in  the  fuU  committee,  and  the  members 
toed  the  line  as  they  were  requested  to  do 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  of  which  he  is  one. 
and  an  honored  one,  usually  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  conscience  and  the  dictates 
of  their  judgment. 

That  is  invariably  a  rule  in  our  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  we  bow  down 
to  any  so-called  superior  power. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
charming  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  I  would  not  impugn  either  his  mo- 
tives or  those  of  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  [Mr. 
Feighan].  nor  those  of  anyone  else. 
However.  I  simply  recite  the  facts  as 
they  appear  from  the  Record;  namely, 
that  when  my  motion  was  considered 
on  its  merits,  it  was  adopted.  Then  sub- 
sequently, although  the  merits  remained 
unchanged,  some  of  the  votes  were 
switched. 

The  Immigration  Act,  H.R.  2580,  makes 
significant  progress  in  emphasizing  our 
desire  to  reunite  families.  It  would  also 
sweep  away  any  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race.  Unfortunately,  the  bill 
would  continue  and  even  increase  im- 
equal  treatment  based  upon  national 
origin  and  geographic  location.  This 
anomaly  is  highlighted  in  the  following 
editorial  comment. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  17,  1965] 
Pkogbess  on  Immigbation 

Secretary  Ruak  urges  that  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  remain  outside  any  celling,  as 
they  are  now  outside  of  the  quota  system. 
But  this  well-mtentloned  position  could  lead 
to  trouble  and  Ul  wUl  In  the  not  so  distant 
future  If  Immigration  from  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  should  grow  sharply — as 
there  are  signs  that  It  wlU — and  pressiu-e 
were  then  built  up  to  limit  a  sudden  flood 
of  Immigrants  for  which  the  country  was 
unprepared.  While  the  entire  law  Is  being 
overhauled.  It  would  be  better  to  place  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Including  those 
to  the  south  of  the  United  States,  on  exactly 
the  same  footing. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Aug.  17,  1965] 

New  Wobu>  iMiuoRATioir 

Applying  Intense  pressure,  the  administra- 
tion struck  from  the  Immigration  reform  bill 
a  measure  which  many  expats  believe  wUI 
have  to  be  faced  In  the  near  future.  This 
was  a  provision  which  would  have  placed  a 
limit  on  migration  Into  the  United  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  New  Wwld. 

Administration  opposition  centered  on  the 
claim  that  to  impose  such  a  limit  would  en- 
danger diplomatic  relations  with  several 
Latin  American  States.  This  seems  like  an 
inadequate  excuse  for  several  reasons.  We 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  any  government 
believes  its  citizens  have  a  right  per  se  to 
migrate  to  any  other  country.  In  the  second 
place,  certain  of  the  New  World  lands  them- 
selves place  high  hurdles  before  many  U.S. 
citizens  where  Immigration  Is  concerned. 
Thus,  Mexico  virtually  demands  that  a  new- 
comer, Including  one  from  the  United  States, 
be  financially  independent  before  going  to 
Mexico  to  Uve,  and  there  are  sig^  that  Can- 
ada unofficially  discourages  Immigration  of 
nonwhltes,  among  them  American  Negroes. 

But  all  such  considerations  aside,  Wash- 
ington must  surely  realize  that,  at  any 
moment.  It  could  face  a  deluge  of  would-be 
Latin  American  Inunlgrants.  The  flood  of 
Puerto  Ricans  which  has  poured  Into  New 
York,  and  the  wave  of  Jamaicans  which  has 
flowed  Into  Britain  during  the  last  15  years 
are  but  tokens  of  the  vast  numbers  who 
might  someday  wish  to  leave  underdeveloped 
homelands. 

For  two  crucial  facte  must  be  faced.  The 
first  is  that  the  population  of  Latin  America 
is  growing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  large  area  In  the  world.  The  second  Is 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions are  falling  to  solve  their  economic 
problems.  Thus  the  pressure  on  resources 
grows  and  grows.  Eventually  Latin  Amer- 
icans from  many  lands  may  decide  to  do  what 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexicans  have  done  In 
such  large  numbers :  go  to  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  that  a  reasonable,  legal 
limit  on  migration  from  Latin  America,  If 
adopted  today,  could  prevent  the  need  to 
adopt  more  stringent  legislation  tomorrow. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  24,  1965] 

Revolt  BitEvnNC  on  Immigration 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

There  are  signs  of  revolt  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  against  the  Intermingling  of 
Immigration  policy  and  short-term  diplo- 
macy In  the  stand  taken  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  on  the  new  immigration 
bin. 

Rusk  Is  \irglng  Congress  to  abolish  the 
individual  country  quotas  that  have  con- 
trolled migration  to  the  United  States  since 
1924.  He  echoes  the  widespread  sentiment 
that  these  quotas  are  discriminatory  and 
damaging  to  the  Nation's  reputation  for 
fairness.  But  Rusk  also  urges  that  the 
Latin  American  republics  continue  to  be  ex- 
cluded, as  they  have  been  since  1924,  from  the 
overall  limitation  that  the  new  bill  will  place 
upon  migration  to  this  country. 

Representative  Michael.  Feighan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio,  leading  the  move  to  revamp 
Immigration  policy,  has  doggedly  questioned 
the  special  access  of  Latin  Immigrants. 
Why  is  it  fair,  be  has  asked,  for  people  all 
over  the  world  to  stand  In  line  for  quota 
numbers  while  South  Americans  enter  the 
United  States  simply  by  showing  that  they 
are  unlikely  to  become  public  charges? 

Feighan  hoped  to  end  this  special  status 
In  the  new  Immigration  law  but  he  met  ob- 
jections from  the  State  Department  after 
the  crisis  erupted  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic.    Rusk   and   Under   Secretary   of   State 


Thomas  Mann  argued  earnestly  that  this 
move  would  weaken  the  U.S.  standing  in 
Latin  America  at  a  critical  moment.  Fur- 
ther persuasions  by  President  Johnson  In- 
duced Feighan  to  agree  to  a  compromise. 

The  Feighan  bill  now  before  the  House  re- 
quires the  President  to  notify  Congress 
when  immigrations  from  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere start  to  rise  sharply.  Latin  Immi- 
grants wUl  be  subject.  Uke  all  others,  to  the 
Labor  Department's  certification  that  they 
possess  needed  skills  not  already  available  in 
the  pool  of  unemployed. 

But  this  compromise  has  not  allayed  the 
alarm  of  some  members  at  demographers' 
projections  that  the  population  of  South 
America  will  multiply  in  this  century  from 
69  million  to  600  million.  The  growth  of 
Latin  migrations  to  the  United  States  In  this 
decade  from  95.701  in  1960  to  139,282  In  1964, 
has  added  substance  to  warnings  that  the 
time  Is  ripe  to  erect  a  dam  against  a  possible 
flood  of  Inunlgrants. 

The  Latin  political  leaders,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  so  hesitant  to  acknowledge 
their  population  problems  that  a  strong 
Initiative  by  the  Ecumenical  Council  will  be 
necessary  to  prod  them  Into  a  population 
control  campaign.  Most  observers  doubt 
that  the  council  will  produce  a  fulsome  en- 
dorsement of  birth  control  this  fall.  Mean- 
while, about  700,000  Salvadorans  have  quiet- 
ly overflowed  Into  neighboring  Honduras,  and 
the  Colombians  talk  of  exporting  masses  of 
unemployed  workers  to  Europe. 

Repreeentatlve  Clakk  MacGregob,  Repub- 
lican, of  Minnesota,  who  propoees  to  estab- 
lish an  annual  limit  of  115,000  Immigrants 
from  the  24  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, points  out  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment merely  wants  to  p>06tp>one  the  action. 
Rusk  said  during  the  hearings.  "I  am  suggest- 
ing that  Congress  wait  imtll  there  Is  a  need 
to  do  it." 

MacGREGOR  argrues  that  It  will  be  wiser  and 
more  realistic  to  meet  the  problem  during 
this  reform  of  Immigration  policy  than  to 
wait  until  the  crisis  develops.  Communists 
wUl  maintain  that  the  limitation  is  new 
evidence  of  Washington's  detachment  from 
the  hemisphere's  problem,  but  their  charges 
will  be  softened  by  the  present  acope  of 
this  country's  oontrlbutiona  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Since  most  Latin  Governments  do  not  cur- 
rently recognize  their  population  problems, 
the  imposition  of  a  quota  will  provoke  lees 
diplomatic  tension  now  than  it  will  later 
when  overpopulation  becomes  acute.  Con- 
grees*  enactment  of  the  quota  may  actually 
Jolt  the  Latins  Into  more  realistic  attitudes. 

The  arguments  for  establishing  the  quotas 
now  are  so  compelling  and  the  diplomatic 
consequences  are  so  nebulous  that  some  Con- 
gressmen suspect  that  Rusk  and  Mann  are 
resisting  It  purely  In  terms  of  diplomatic 
expediency.  Their  stand  on  immigration  Is 
certainly  Inoonslstent  with  their  refusal  to 
endorse  preferential  trade  arrangements 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  key  virtue  of  the  nev  Immigration  bill 
is  that  it  has  been  drafted  In  a  practical  and 
unsentimental  Erpliit  of  fairness  toward  all 
nations.  The  preferential  treatment  of  South 
America  cannot  be  maintained  if  the  United 
States  is  to  boast  truthfully  that  its  new 
policy  does  not  put  one  nation  or  region 
ahead  of  another. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
asking  the  House  to  place  a  numerical 
ceiling  on  immigrants  from  all  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Would 
it  not  also  be  fair  and  just  to  place  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  area  immigra- 
tion under  a  reasonable  ceiling? 

In  our  foreigB  relations,  does  America 
want  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
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Scandinavians,  the  Gennan ; 
the  Italians,  are  less  welcon^e 
someone  else? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.   Mr 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  »^  Mr. 

was  pleased  to  hear  the 
able  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary   I  Mr.  Celler], 
agree  so  much  of  the  time 
what  he  said,  that  is,  that  the 
the  Committee  on  the 
whole,  and  almost  without 
In  accordance  with  the 
conscience.    You  know  the 
this   very   hard   working 
voted  in  accordance  with  th( 
their  conscience  and  approved 
Gregor  amendment  in  the 
Then,  lo  and  behold,  there 
the  quickest  changes  of 
order  to  change  the  result 
come  of  this  amendment 
seen  in  the  many  years  that . 
on    the   Committee    on    the 
The  gentleman  from 
rectly  explained  the 
events  and  the  effect  and  the 
his  amendment  which  was 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California, 
er,  I  now  yield  to  the 
Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI. 

Mr.  POFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  1 
Imous  consent  to  revise  and 
remarks  and  include 

and  tables.      

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there 
to  the  request  of  the 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POFP.    Mr.  Speaker 
member  of  the  Subcommittee 
gration  and  NaUonality,  I  wai 
to  participate  in  a  2-year 
mittee  hearings  devoted  to 
changes   and   other 
nomena  in  everj' geographic 
world.    I  was  particularly 
the    dramatic    population 
rently  in  progress  and 
foreseeable  future  in  the 
sphere  and  particularly  in 
of  Central  and  South  Americi ,. 

Population    pressures 
principal  justification  for  an 
to  HJl.  2580  which  will  be  off^- 
gentleman  from  Minnesota 
GrecorI  placing  a  numerical 
immigration  from  the 
sphere.     Accordingly,  I  have 
from  our  subcommittee 
ber  of  tahles  and  other  data 
the  subject  which  I  submit 
the  Record  in  order  that 
available    for    study    before 
Gregor  amendment  is  offered. 
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Central  and  South  America 
highest  rate  of  population 
the   world.     In    1960    about 
every  20  persons  in  the  woild 
population  of  3  billion  peopl( 
this  area,  including  Panama 
only  about  1  out  of  every  50 
the  world  was  an  inhabitant 
or  South  America.    It  Is  predicted 
1  out  of  every  15  persons  of 
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inhabitants  will  be  either  a  Central 
American  or  a  South  American  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Brazil  has  received  the  most  immi- 
grants; the  largest  number  have  come 
from  Italy,  second  largest  from  Portugal, 
third  from  Spain  and  fourth  from  Japan. 
In  fact,  in  the  1930's  approximately  200.- 
000  Japanese  people,  mostly  farmers, 
emigrated  to  Brazil. 

The  descendants  of  those  various  na- 
tionality groups  who  are  now  natives  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  entitled  to 
nonquota  status.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
very  obvious  that  the  conceivable 
emigration  from  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere will  flaunt  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
2580,  as  amended,  by  allowing  a  dis- 


proportionate number  of  some  ethnic 
groups  to  enter  the  United  States  un- 
limited. 

In  1920  the  world  population  having 
increased  to  1.8  billion  the  inhabitants  of 
South  American  numbered  only  61  mil- 
lion or  about  3.4  percent  of  the  total,  and 
the  combined  population  of  Central 
American  coimtries  and  Panama  came 
to  4.6  million  or  0.3  percent  of  the  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  1950,  how- 
ever, when  the  earth's  population  had 
arisen  to  2.5  billion,  there  were  111  mil- 
lion people  in  South  America — 4.4  per- 
cent of  the  world  population — and 
another  8.7  million  in  the  five  Central 
American  countries  and  Panama  taken 
together. 


T.^BLE   1.- 


-Popidalions,   densities,   percent  males   engaged  in   agrindtvre,   grost  dotnestir 
product  per  head,  and  tilal  rates  for  areas  in  the  Caribbean  region 


Area 

Popula- 
Uon, 1960 

Density, 

persons 

per  square 

mUe, 

19£0 

Percent 

male^ 
enframed 
In  agri- 
culture 

Gross 
domestic 
I»roduet 
per  bead 

Vital  rates  per  1.000, 
iar,9-61  poiHilation 

Birth 
rate 

t>eath 
rate 

R:aeof 
natural 
increase 

Republics: 

C'nba . 

Haiti .  . 

8,797.000 
3.505,000 
2,994.000 

ISO 
330 

160 

47.1 

88.7 
76.4 

rs$400 

31 

35-40 

42 

Dominican  Ki'public 

230 

~~~~~~~" 

"— --- 

ToUI,  Brpublics , 

U  296, 000 



. 

Other  islands: . 

Jamaica : I_ 

1,600,800 

82^000 

333^300 

88,700 

86,100 

79.900 

59.900 

56.700 

64.100 

12,200 

7.900 

190,000 

277.000 

Z70.000 

11,000 

370 
420 
1,400 
670 
370 
6:!U 
200 
370 
320 
380 
120 
510 
660 
390 

3.W 
500 
280 
ItiO 
ItiO 
170 
180 
180 
190 
14U 

41.2 

38.4 
31.1 
44.4 
47.8 
50.1 
46.0 
41.0 
Xt.J 
30.7 
37.0 

9.3 
8.S 
9.5 
11.2 
14.7 
14.1 
13.9 

lie 

9.6 
1.^2 
9.6 

312 
■Jit.  9 

Trinidad  and  Tobago            ..      . 

Barbados 

On-nada      . 

22.8 
26.4 
48.0 
59.4 
44.4 
68.S 

fit.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

licminica 

St.  Kttts-Nevis I„ 

;«.  ■-' 

3.\1 
36.0 
31.1 

Antima 

28. 1 
24.1 

Monlaerrat 

British  Vinrin  IsUnds 



Netherhinds  Ant  iJles 

27.4 

Wartinirjne 

61.8 
64.1 

3&I 

38.7 

9.6 

as 

Ouadeloiipe,.     .    . 

Not  ciasiilied -.      



Total,  blands 

3,863.600 

■%--- 



MalnL-uid  arca«: 

British  nnndaros 

90.500 
600,400 

3l,fl<KI 
308,000 

10 

6 

1 
4 

210 
270 

44.8 
43.7 
31.5 
46.5 

8.0 

10.7 

i.rs 

8.2 

36.S 
33.0 
17.7 

Brit  i,";!!  Ouiana 

Fn'iich  Uuiana 

L 

l>utch  Gniana 



Total,  muinland  areas 

9b9.90U 

Total,  Caril)liean  rpgion 

18, 149  SOD                          i 









"1 

^'°";-^''f"0P^P'''C  material  tor  the  British  areas  is  bajied  on  the  1960  census  and  on  195^61  vital  event": 
spondmg  jnaterml  for  other  territories  is  the  latest  avaOablc  in  the  United  Nations  Yearbooks. 


Cor- 


Table  2. 


-Absolute  and  relative  increases  of  population  in  the  countries  of  Central  and 
Sovth  America,  1940-50  and  1950-60 


Country 


Central  America 

Costa  Rica 

Bl  Salvador 

Uiiatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Spanish  South  America 

Argentina 

Bolivia .  . 

Chile „ ; 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Pern 

Vruguay 

Vcnetuela _ . 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 


Number  at  inhabitants 


1940 


7,318,071 


<  619,  000 
■1,633,000 
'%  SCO,  000 

1, 107, 859 

835,636 
622,576 


46,381,506 


'14,160.000 

»  2,  flOO,  000 

6,023,539 

>9. 09^000 

>2. 600, 000 

1,111,000 

6,307,967 

'1,870,000 

'3,710,000 


1950 


8, 678. 573 


800,875 
1,855.917 
2.790.868 
1,368.605 
1, 057, 023 

8a'>,285 


55,964.093 


M6,  761,  000 

2,704,165 

«  6.  750,  OOO 

Ml.  300,000 

3,202.767 

1,341.338 

»  7. 820,  000 

'2,060,000 

5,034,838 


1960 


11.768,541 


'1,171,000 
•  2.  43.';.  000 
'3.765.000 
'1,845.000 
I  1,477.000 
1. 075,  .Ml 


7a  947, 491 


20,008,945 

>  3, 462, 000 

7, 339. 546 

'  14, 132. 000 
'4,317.000 
'  1,768.000 

Ma  120.  (100 
'  2.  600, 000 
•  7, 20O,  UOO 


Increase,  1940-50 


Number 


1, 360.  ma 


181,875 
222,917 
280, 8<« 
2l»,746 
221,387 
182.709 


9,582.587 


2,592,000 
104,165 
726,461 

2.  210.  000 
602,757 
230.333 

1, 612, 033 
180,000 

1, 324, 838 


Per- 
cent 


Increase,  1950-flO 


Number 


19 


21 


18 

4 
15 
24 
23 
21 
28 
10 
36 


3,069,968 


370,125 
679,083 
974. 132 
476,395 
419,977 
270, 256 


14,983,398 


3,  247, 945 

757,835 

1, 589. 546 

2.832.000 

1,114,243 

426,667 

2,30a00O 

66a  000 

2, 165, 162 


Per- 
cent 


36 


4fi 

:n 

v> 

40 
34 


27 


1« 

2S 

2S 

xs 

29 
43 


August  2 It,  1965 
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Table  2. — Absolute  and  relative  increcues  of  population  in  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  1940-60  and  1960-60 — Continued 


Country 


Brazil. 


North: 

Acre" 

Amazonas* 

Parii  • 

Northeast: 

MaranhSo 

Piaui 

CcarS 

Rio  Orande  do  Norte 

-    Parafba 

Pemambuco 

Alagoas 

Fernando  do  Noronha  *.. 
East: 

Serglpe 

Bahia 

Minas  Oerais 

Serra  dos  Almorcs  • 

Esplrito  Santo 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Guanabara 

South: 

eao  Paulo 

Par&na...*... 

Banta  Catarlna 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

West  central: 

Mato  Orosso ' 

Uol&s> 


Namber  of  inhabitants 


1940 


19S0 


41, 23a  315 


79,768 
438,008 
944,644 

1,235,169 
817,601 

2,091,032 
768, 018 

1, 422, 282 

2,688.240 

951, 300 

0 

642,326 

3,918,112 

a  736, 416 

66,994 

750, 107 
1,847,857 
1, 764, 141 

7, 180, 316 
1, 236, 276 
1,178,340 
3,320,689 

432,265 
826,414 


51, 944, 397 


114,766 

532,216 

1, 160, 750 

1, 583, 248 
1, 045, 696 
2, 695,  450 
967, 921 
1,  713,  259 
3, 395, 185 
1, 093, 137 
681 

644,361 
4. 8.34. 575 
7,  717,  792 
160,072 
861,562 
2, 297, 194 
2,377,461 

9. 134, 423 
2,115,547 
1,560,502 
4,164,821 

558,979 
1,214,921 


I960 


76, 967, 185 


160.208 

750, 704 

1,619,824 

2,  492, 139 
1,283,368 
3. 337, 856 
1,157,258 
2,  018.  023 
4. 136, 900 
1,271,062 
1,389 

700,273 
5,990,606 
9,798,880 

384.297 
1,188,665 
3,402,728 
2,307,163 

12, 974, 699 

4.  277,  763 
2,146,909 

5,  448, 823 

981,045 
2, 09a  604 


IneresM,  lMl-80 


Namber 


la  708, 083 


34,987 

94,207 

2ia  106 

348,079 
228,096 
604,418 
199,903 
290,977 
70a945 
141,837 
681 

102,035 
9ia463 
981,376 
93,078 
111,455 
449,337 
613,310 

1,964,107 
879,  271 
382, 162 
844,132 

126, 714 
388,507 


Per- 
cent 


Increase,  1950-60 


Number 


26 


19 
23 
16 

166 
15 
24 
35 

27 
71 
32 
25 

29 
47 


19,022,788 


46,453 
218,489 
469,074 

908,891 
217,672 
642,406 
189,337 
304,764 
741, 716 
in,  926 
806 

115,912 
1,156,030 
2,061,088 

224,225 

327,103 
1, 105, 534 

929,712 

3,840,276 

2, 162, 216 

586,407 

1,284,002 

422,066 
881.683 


Per- 
cent 


37 


40 
41 
40 

67 
21 
24 
20 
18 
22 
16 
130 

18 
24 
27 
140 
38 
48 


43 

102 
38 
21 

76 
78 


'  United  Nations  estimate. 

'  Autiior's  estimate.  -^ 

>  Territory. 

«  Data  for  Amazonos  include  those  for  the  territory  of  Rio  Branco  which  was  separated  from  it  subseaucnt  to  the 
IMO  census. 

«  Data  for  Para  include  those  for  the  territory  of  AmapS  which  was  separated  from  it  subsequent  to  the  1940  census 

•  Area  in  dispute  betwwn  tlie  States  of  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas  Uerals. 

'  Data  for  Mato  Grosso  include  those  for  the  territory  of  Kondonia  which  was  separated  from  It  subseaucnt  to  the 
1940  census. 

'  The  1960  data  for  GolSs  include  the  141,742  residents  of  the  New  Federal  District  (BrasfUa)  created  after  1950  from 
territory  formerly  constituting  a  part  of  Goifis. 


On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented  in 
tables  I  and  n,  one  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  present  rates  of  population 
increase  in  Central  and  South  America 
must  average  at  least  3  percent  per  an- 
num, and  that  they  may  even  run  as 
high  as  3.3  or  3.4  percent  per  year.  A 
rate  of  growth  of  3  percent  per  annum 
is  extremely  high.  Prior  to  this  recent 
development  in  South  America  never 
throughout  human  history  has  the  pop- 
ulation of  an  entire  continent  increased 
at  such  a  pace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  probable  that  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1790  and  1860.  when  the  rate  of 
growth  was  running  about  3.2  percent 
per  year,  is  the  only  large  nation  that 
previously  has  experienced  such  rapid 
increases  of  population. 

CONCLUSION 

First.  The  Central  American  and 
South  American  countries  taken  to- 
gether make  up  the  great  world  subdi- 
vision in  which  the  population  is  increas- 
ing most  rapidly.  This  was  true  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  20th  century, 
It  was  also  true  for  the  decade  1950-1960, 
and  it  remains  true  during  the  1960's. 

Second.  As  yet  there  is  no  tendency 
for  the  rates  of  growth  of  these  popu- 
lations to  exhibit  any  tendency  to  de- 
cline. Instead,  the  rates  for  the  decade 
1950-1960  actually  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  phenomenally  high  ones 
that  prevailed  between  1940  and  1950. 

Third.  No  other  large  nation  in  the 
world,  except  the  United  States  during 
the  period  between  1790  and  1860,  has 
ever  experienced  rates  of  population 
growth  equal  to  the  3.0  percent  per  an- 


num or  more  currently  prevailing  in 
Brazil  and  in  most  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican coimtries  under  consideration. 

Fourth.  Between  1920  and  1960  the 
proportion  of  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
cans In  the  total  population  of  the  earth 
mounted  from  about  3.7  percent  to  ap- 
proximately 5.1  percent. 

Fifth.  Although  the  South  American 
Continent  contains  a  major  portion  of 
the  earth's  lands  which  remain  largely 
unsettled  and  unused  even  though  they 
are  capable  of  maintaining  large  ixipula- 
tions.  very  little  of  the  phenomenal  in- 
creases of  population  on  that  continent 
is  taking  place  in  newly  opened  agricul- 
tural areas.  In  South  America,  and  in 
Central  America  as  well,  the  conquest 
of  the  tropics  still  remains  a  task  for  the 
future. 

Sixth.  The  recent  large  and  signifi- 
cant increases  of  population  in  Central 
and  South  America  are  occurring  for  the 
most  part  in  and  immediately  about  the 
major  cities  of  those  areas.  This,  in  turn 
we  may  add  is  due  largely  to  migrations 
from  the  rural  areas  to  the  urban  centers 
and  to  the  broad  bands  of  misery,  or 
slums,  which  surroimd  most  of  them. 

MEXICO 

The  1960  census  reported  that  Mexico 
had  35  million  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  increased  by  35.4  percent 
during  the  decade  1950  to  1960  or  an 
average  armual  rate  of  3.5  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  20-year  period  from  1940  to 
1960,  the  population  of  Mexico  increased 
by  78  percent.  More  than  15  million  in- 
habitants were  added  to  19.7  million  who 
were  recorded  in  1940. 


According  to  the  1960  census  only  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  population  of 
Mexico  were  foreign  born — the  rest  were 
all  native  bom.  The  birth  rate  Is  main- 
tained at  a  high  level  and  in  contrast  the 
death  rate  has  been  rapidly  declining 
from  19.1  percent  in  1946  to  11.6  percent 
in  1962.  This  accounts  for  the  large  nat- 
ural increase.  In  1960  alone  the  natural 
Increase  was  approximately  33.9  percent. 

Whether  Mexico  can  absorb  this  rapid 
increase  will  depend  upon  the  economic 
production  and  ways  of  making  a  living. 
At  the  present  time  the  gross  national 
product  of  Mexico  is  increasing  at  a  level 
with  the  population  increase.  Whether 
this  will  continue  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. 

By  and  large  the  emigration  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  United  States  was  prompted  by 
socioeconomic  reasons. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  rather 
continuous  immigration  of  Mexicans  to 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, there  were  400.263  alien  immigrants 
admitted  from  Mexico  during  the  10- 
year  period  1953-62.  This  gives  an  aver- 
age of  about  40,000  persons  per  year. 
The  largest  number  admitted  during  any 
one  year  was  65,047  in  1956;  the  smallest 
was  18,454  in  1953. 

POPTTLATION    TEENDS   IN    MeHCO 

(By  Dr.  Nathan  L.  Whetten,  Unlversltr-bf 
Connecticut) 

Mexico  has  about  35  million  inhabitants. 
This  is  more  than  Is  found  in  any  other 
nation  In  the  VPestern  Hemisphere  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 
Argentina  has  only  20  million.  Canada  18. 
Colombia  14.  Peru  11.  Venezuela  7.5,  and 
Chile  7.3  million  Inhabitants.  Brazil  has  71 
million  people  but  no  other  Latin  Amerlctm 
country,  except  those  mentioned  above,  has 
as  many  as  7  million.  Thus,  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  proximity  to  the  United  States 
and  the  size  of  her  population.  Mexico  de- 
serves attention  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
coimtries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mexico  Is  surpassed  In  the  slse  of  Its  land 
area  by  the  United  States,  Canada,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina;  but  Its  density  of  population.  17.8 
persons  per  square  kilometer.  Is  greater  than 
that  found  In  any  of  these  larger  countries 
except  the  United  States  which  is  only 
slightly  more  dense  with  19.  Many  of  the 
smaller  countries  In  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  Islands,  however,  are  much  more 
densely  populated  than  any  of  these  largest 
five. 

MIGRATION   TO    THE    rrNnTD    STATES 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  rather  con- 
tinuous immigration  of  Mexicans  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  there  were 
400.263  alien  immigrants  admitted  from  Mex- 
ico during  the  10-year  period  1963-62.  This 
gives  an  average  of  about  40,000  persona  per 
year.  The  largest  number  admitted  during 
any  one  year  was  65,047  in  1956;  the  smallest 
was  18.454  in  1953.  In  1962.  55,291  were  ad- 
mitted. During  the  8-year  period  from  1950 
to  1957.  there  were  7,454  aliens  (former  Unmi- 
grants)  who  emigrated  to  Mexico  from  the 
United  States,  or  an  average  of  932  persons 
per  year.  Statistics  on  former  immigrants 
returning  to  Mexico  (emigrating)  from  the 
United  States  have  not  been  collected  since 
1957.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Mexico  has  been  a  country  of  emigration 
rather  than  one  of  immigration  partly  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  good  farmland,  wide- 
spread poverty,  and  Umlted  opportunities  for 
employment. 
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Imp  ict 


SUtes 
da  la, 
p(  rsons  : 


Inhatltants 
111 


along 


Some  Indication  of  the 
Immigration  on  the  United 
rived  from  the  XJS.  census 
cate  that  there  were  575,902 
the  United  States  in  1960  who 
Mexico.    These  constituted  5.9 
total  forelg^n  bom.    The 
lean  birth  are  concentrated 
mostly  In  the  Southwest 
border.     The   largest   number^ 
found  in  California  with  248 
with  202.315.    These  two  State  i 
count  for  78.3  percent  of  all 
lean  birth  In  the  United  Stat^ 
esting  to  note  that  only  7.3 
persons  bom  in  Mexico  were 
outside  of  the  seven  listed  li 
though  comparatively  few 
birth  are  living  In  Arizona 
they  constitute  half  of  the  totil 
of  these  two  States.    In  Texas 
thirds  of  all  the  foreign  bom 
Mexico. 

Table    12. — Crude   birth    rates 
and  natural  increase  in 


'  persi  )ns 
an  1 


of  Mexican 
may  be  de- 
whicb  indi- 
llving  in 
were  bom  in 
percent  of  the 
of  Mez- 
a  few  States 
the  Mexican 
by  far,   are 
142,  and  Texas 
combined  ac- 
of  Mex- 
It  is  inter- 
percent  of  all 
in  States 
table  8.     Al- 
of  Mexican 
New  Mexico, 
forelgrn  born 
than  two- 
were  bom  In 


p  Tsons 


1;  ving 


E  lore  1 


Jtf  ex  CO, 


Yett 


1946 _.. 

1047 

194S 

VM9 

1950 

1951 

1!)52 

1(153 

IQ-M „ 

1953 

1956 

I«.17 

I95S 

1959 :„. 

1960 


Crude 
birth 
rate 


4Z9 
45.3 
44.6 
44.7 
45.5 
44.6 
43.8 
45.0 
4&4 
46.4 
46.8 
47.3 
44.5 
47.7 
45i5 


(  rude 

(  rath 

'ate 


I  Data  bom  "UireccauQ  Ooneral  de  £  lUhlistica. 


Island 


Barbndoe 

Jamaica 

Antifnia 

Montserrat -- 

et.  Kitts-.Nevis 

Trinidad  and  Tobago... 

Dominica 

Grenada 

Bt.  Lucia 

Bt.  Vincent 1 

All  islands 


1921 


1.16,800 
858.100 
29,800 
12,100 
38,200 
865.900 
37.100 
66,300 
51,500 
44,400 


1,660,200 


NOTE.— Where  estimates  of  movem^ats 

Tablx  9. — Annual 


Period 


Jamaica: 

1881-91 

1891-1911 

1911-a , 

1021-43 :._ 

1Q43-60 


'Net  available. 


V 
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death   rates, 
1946-60 » 


19.1 
16.4 
117 
17.6 
16l2 
17.3 
15.0 
15.9 
13.1 
13.7 
12.1 
13.2 
12.5 
11.9 
1L6 


Natural 
increjiso 


23.  S 
2S.9 
27.9 
27.1 
29.3 
27.3 
2R8 
29.1 
3a3 
3.'.  7 
34.7 
34.1 
32.0 
3,').  S 
33.9 


COMCLTTSIONS 

Briefly  summarizing,  then,  the  following 
conrluslnns  seem  to  be  warranted: 

1.  Mexico's  population  has  been  increas- 
ing at  an  exceptionaUy  rapid  rate  in  recent 
years. 

2.  The  birth  rate  has  remained  fairly  stable 
at  a  high  rate  for  a  long  time.  The  death 
rate  has  been  rapidly  declining.  There  have 
been  no  large  waves  of  immigration  into  Mex- 
ico in  the  recent  i>ast:  hence  It  seems  valid 
to  assume  that  the  population  Increase  is 
due  primarily  to  natural  increases  or  the  in- 
creasingly growing  sxirplus  of  births  over 
deaths. 

3.  There  are  signs  that  differenUal  fertility 
is  developing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  cities  compared  with  the  rural  areas. 
Thus,  cities  with  over  50,000  hihabltants 
have  a  lower  fertility  Index  tlian  the  rural 
population.  How  fast  and  how  far  fertility 
will  decline  as  industrialization  proceeds  is 
uncertain. 

4.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  death  rate 
will  continue  to  decline  as  rapidly  as  In  the 
recent  past  without  drastic  Improvement  in 
the  levels  of  living  of  the  lower  classes. 

5.  If  both  the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate 
remain  at  somewhere  near  their  present 
levels,  Mexico  can  look  toward  continued 
rapid  Increase  of  her  population. 

6.  Internal  migration  and  shifting  of  popu- 
lation la  likely  to  become  accelerated  in  the 
future.  Most  Mexicans  are  bom  In  the  vil- 
lages and  small  towns  of  the  nation.  There 
simply  is  not  enough  farmland  to  support 
them  in  the  rural  districts.  Most  of  the 
agrarian  communities  (ejldos)  have  Insuffi- 
cient land  to  provide  an  adequate  living  for 
the  present  population.  Therefore,  the  sur- 
plus of  population  resulting  from  high  birth 
rates  has  no  alternative  but  to  migrate  else- 
where. 
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7.  Massive  migration  to  the  cities  wUJ  fur- 
ther  oompllcate  the  housing  and  living  con- 
ditions of  the  city  slums  into  which  many 
of  the  migrajits  finally  settlei'down.  Only 
through  gigantic  housing  projects  can  this 
situation  be  alleviated. 

8.  Immigration  to  the  United  States  and 
the  bracero  movement  have  served  in  the 
past  as  safety  valves  for  thousands  of  Mex- 
icans determined  to  improve  their  socio- 
economic positions.  These  movemenu  have 
probably  served  also  to  estobllsh  and 
strengthen  bonds  of  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  United  States  on  the  part  of  relatives, 
friends,  and  neighbors  of  the  International 
migrants. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  population  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  rapidly  in  the  near  future, 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  engendered 
win  depend  greatly  on  two  major  considera- 
tions : 

(a)  TTie  extent  to  which  economic  develop- 
ment can  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  pop- 
ulation. The  Increase  in  economic  proUuc- 
tivity  during  the  past  20  years  has  been 
little  short  of  spectacular.  Whether  or  not 
this  can  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely 
Is  an  open  question. 

.   CARIBBXAN 

There  is  a  very  real  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  In  this  area  in  spite  of  the  fact 
the  area  is  overpopulated;  this  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  has  been  aggravated 
by  migration  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  virtue  of  the  Commonwealth  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1962,  immigration  outlets 
which  existed  for  the  West  Indies  have 
been  removed  and  thus  the  population 
growth  is  now  becoming  explosive. 


Table  8. — Population  movements  in  British  Caribbean  IslaTids,  1921-1960 


Ceoj  IS  popolations 


I»4£ 


192,800 
1,321.100 
41,800 
14,300 
4fi.2O0 
658,000 
47,600 
72,400 
7a  010 
61,600 


1425,900 


1960 


232,300 

1,600,800 

5il00 

12,200 

66,700 

828,000 
59,900 
88,700 
86,100 
7«,900 


3, 107, 700 


Interccnsal  increase 


Annoal 
increments 


1921-16 


29,400 


1946^ 


1.4.W 

^aoo 

17.250 

21,900 

600 

BOG 

100 

-150 

800 

740 

7,700 

19,300 

400 

900 

250 

1,150 

750 

1,150 

700 

1,300 

50,000 


Rates  of  in- 
crease (percent) 


1921-46 


a84 

L67 

L3t> 

.67 

.78 

1.70 

1.00 

.35 

L24 

L32 


L52 


I»46-60 


L34 
La6 

i.m 

-H6 
L47 
2.86 
1.66 
1.46 
L48 
L88 


Natural  increase 


Migration  ttalance. 


.Annual 
increineuts 


1921-46 


L78 


1,.U0 

16,050 

450 

250 

450 

6,650 

650 

1,200 

1,000 

1.150 


29,400 


Annual  rate 
of  Increase 
(percent) 


1946-flO    1921-46 


4,150 

32,900 

1,150 

250 

1,300 

18,700 

1,300 

2.250 

2,000 

2,150 


66,150 


0.89 
1.53 
1.26 
1.89 
L07 
1.44 
1.53 
L73 
L64 
117 


1.45 


1946-«0 


L95 
Z31 
2.40 
L89 
2.53 
2.70 
Z42 
2.79 
2.  56 
3.04 


Arninal  average 
movement 


1921-46 


2.39 


-100 

+1,200 

+60 

-150 

-150 

+1,050 

-250 

-950 

-250 

-450 


1946-60 


Movement  as  per- 

eent  at  natural 

increase 


1921-46 


-1,.1.W 
-11,000 
-250 
-400 
-550 
+600 
-400 

-1,100 
-850 
-850 


-16,150 


-&5 
+7.5 
+11.1 
-60.0 
-33.3 
+15.8 
-38.5 
-79.2 
-25.0 
-39.1 


1946-60 


-32.  .5 
-33.4 
-21.7 

-leo.o 

-42.3 
+3.2 
-30.1* 
-48.9 
-42.5 
-39.  .1 


-24. 4 


during  1946-60  are  based  on  provisional  tabulations  of  births  and  deaths  they  are  subject  lo  slight  rcvisioo. 
»»€/  migration  and  annual  natural  increase  for  Jamaica  and  Barbados,  1881-1960 


emigration 
(— )  or  Immi- 
fr»tion(+) 

CA) 


-2,500 
-2,200 
-7,700 

+i,a» 

-11,600 


Annual 
natural 
inaeasa 


(B) 


8,800 
11,800 
10,400 
16,100 
83,300 


CoL  (A)  as 

tOCQl.  (B) 


-80.1 
-18.6 
-74.0 
+7.6 
-318 


Period 


Barbados: 

1881-fll. 

1801-1911 

1911-21 

1921-46 

1B46-M 


Annual  net 
emigration 
(— )  or  immi- 
gration (+) 

(A) 


-800 

-4600 

-2,400 

-100 

-1,800 


Annual 
natural 
increase 


(B) 


m 


2,000 

900 

1,500 

4,100 


Col.  (A)  a.* 
to  col.  (li) 


-125.0 

-266.7 

-6.7 

-31.7 


Nora.— These  estimates  arc  taken  frrUB  George  W.  Roberts,  "The 
Jamaica,"  Cambridge,  N67,  nd  "Kmlgratlon  from  the  Ulaad  of  Barl 
and  Soonoraie  Studies,  voL  4,  No.  8,  September  1955. 
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If  the  growth  ZZes  at  the  rate  of  S^Tl^^^oTs'tSSSiS  fS^^^SST^S^  Sg  ^L^t^^l'IS^  "^i^' ST. 
1.3  percent  per  annum,  this  island  of  means  UteraUy  3  sauare  vards  ner  ner  T^rXorf*  ™Ki„K™^«  ^'^^^^'^^  **  ^^ 
166  square  miles  will,  within  the  span  of    son.    Over  ff  entiJ^regfon  theTnSS    Ta  p?riS^f28  S?"  ^  ^°"'''"^"  ^''^■ 

Table  I. -Populations,  densities,  percent  males  engaged  in  agricuUure,  gross  domestic  product  per  head,  and  vital  ralc^  for  arcaX  in  the 

Caribbean  regwn  ■  ^^^i"  mc 


Area 


Kcpublics: 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Dominican  Republic. 


Total,  Republics. 


ropulation, 
1900 


6, 797.  OOO 
3,505,000 
2,  994, 000 


13,  29fi,  000 


Density, 

persons  imt 

square  mile, 

1960 


150 
330 
ICO 


Percent  nulcs 

eiiRaced 

in  nericul- 

ture 


Gro.s3 
doniPst  !c 
product 
per  head 


47.1 
S8.7 
70.4 


Other  islands: 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago I-IIIIIIIIIIII"""'"! 

Barbados 

Grenada . 

Ft.  Lucia """. """ 

St.  Vincent I.IIIII" 

Dominica 

St.  Kitts-Nevls 1.111111 '" 

Antigua 1.111™"" 

Montserrat " 

British  Virgin  Islands I". 

Netherlands  Antilles '_'_  "" 

Martinique "II"I~I" 

Guadeloupe 

Not  classified II"  


Total,  Islands.. 


Mainland  areas: 

British  Honduris 

British  Guiana 

French  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 


1,  fiOO,  800 

828,000 

232,300 

88,700 

8(i,  100 

79,900 

59,900 

66, 700 

54,100 

12,200 

7,900 

190,000 

277,000 

270,000 

11,000 


3,863,600 


370 
420 

1,400 
670 
370 
.'i30 
200 
370 

,  320 
380 
120 
510 
650 
390 


22.8 
26.4 
48.0 
59.4 
44.4 
58.5 


rs$4oo 


230 


Vital  rates  j«r  1,000,  1959-01  population 


Birth  rate 


31.0 

35. 0-40. 0 

42.0 


Death  rate 


Rate  of  nat- 
ural increase 


51.8 
S4.1 


Total,  mainland  areas. 


Total,  Caribbean  region. 


90,500 
5f<t,400 

31,000 
306,000 


989,900 


500 
280 
IGO 
160 
170 
180 
180 
190 
140 


210 
270 


18, 149, 500 


41.2 
38.4 
31.1 
44.4 

47.8 
50.1 
45.0 
41.0 
33.7 
30.7 
37.0 

"38.'i 
38.7 


44.8 
43.7 
31.5 
45.5 


9.3 

8.5 

9.5 

11.2 

14.7 

14.1 

13.9 

12.6 

9.6 

13.2 

9.6 

Ts' 

9.8 


3Z2 
2».9 
21.6 
33.2 
33.1 
36. 0 
13.1 
28.4 
24.1 
17.6 
27.4 

"afc 

28.9 


8.0 
10.7 
13.8 

8.2 


36.  S 
33.0 
17.7 
37.3 


Note.— Demographic  material  for  the  British  areas  is  based  on  the  19C0  rpn'!ii<!  anrt  nn  iQ^cur.i  ,.;f  ,!.%„„„.„     7-  Z 

» in  the  United  Nations  Yearbooks.  "   ^^  "^  ^^"^^  ^  ""'  «^<^'"s .   CorrcspondinK  material  for  other  territories  ii  the  latest  avail- 


sble 

Table  10. — Esfimafed  future  population 
1970  for  some  Caribbean  areas 

[111  millions] 


to 


ropulation 

1960 

1965 

1970 

Increa.se, 
1960-70 

Ouh.i 

6.80 
2.99 
3.50 
3.12 
.55 
.20 

7.61 
3.06 
3.88 
3. 65 
.62 
.23 

8.54 
3.44 
4.28 
4.07 
.69 
.26 

1.74 
.45 
.78 
.95 
.14 
.06 

Dominican  Republic 

Haili 

All  Hritish  islands 

French  isbnds 

NctliorJaiids  Antilles 

Total  islands 

BritUh  Guiana  and  Brit- 
ish Honduras 

17.16    19.05 
.65         7fi 

21.28 
S9 

112 

.24 

1 

Note.— Estimates  for  Cuba,  the  Domuiican  Republic, 
ll;iitl,  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles  are  the  medium  as- 
sumption estimates  of  the  United  Nations  ("The  Future 
c-i?*^'i?i"^.*  "'"'■''^  Poi.ulation,"  United  Nations,  1958, 
ST/hOA 'Series  A28).  Those  for  the  British  islands, 
British  Guiana,  and  British  Honduras  are  from  "The 
UcnioLTaphic  Problems  of  the  Area  Served  by  the  Carib- 
bean Commission,"  1957.  Those  for  the  French  islands 
are  based  on  the  fertility  of  these  islands  and  on  the 
mortality  of  the  BritLsh  areas. 

CANADA 

Canada,  with  territory  slightly  larger 
than  continental  United  States,  in  the 
1961  census  had  over  18  million  people. 
Thus,  Canada  had  one-tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  and  the 
greatest  part  thereof  along  the  UJ3. 
border. 

The  most  important  early  movement 
across  the  border  to  the  United  States 
was  that  of  European  immigrants  who 
had  come  to  Canada  as  a  kind  of  step- 
Ping  pohit  on  their  way  to  the  United 
States  when  the  United  States  had  an 
open^Mfai^aUon  policy.  When  the 
^■a.UKder  became  more  diflQcult  to  cross 


for  people  born  in  Europe,  they  tended 
to  stay  in  Canada. 

Between  1951  and  1961  there  was  a 
total  of  462,000  emigrants  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States. 

The  afifect  of  a  generous  U.S.  immigra- 
tion policy  i.^  not  wholly  advantageous 
to  the  countries  from  which  immigrants 
come.  It  does  not  really  solve  the  pop- 
ulation problem  or  the  employment  prob- 
lem nor  does  it  have  any  great  bearing 
on  such  problems,  that  it  tends  to  select 
the  better  educated  citizens,  which  sort 
of  immigration  may  even  accentuate 
Canadian  unemployment.  Canada's 
population  is  increasing  at  approximate- 
ly 2'/2  percent  a  year  which  is  a  little 
faster  than  the  U.S.  rate  of  increase. 

During  the  last  three  decades  (1931 
to  1961)  the  Canadian  labor  force  in- 
creased by  58  percent,  while  the  total 
population  of  Canada  increased  by  76 
percent. 

Unemplojonent  is  the  most  serious  and 
challenging  problem  Canada  has  had  to 
face  in  the  last  few  years.  One  of  the 
most  critical  aspects  of  unemployment 
in  Canada  is  the  persistent  disequilib- 
rium between  the  technical  qualifications 
of  the  young  men  entering  the  labor  force 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  requirements 
of  the  industrializing  society  on  the 
other. 

Immigrants  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Europe  have  tended 
to  stay  and  emigration  has  been  propor- 
tionately small.  The  Canadian  picture 
is  more  complex.  At  the  same  time  that 
people  were  entering  Canada  from  across 


the  Atlantic,  others  were  leaving  for  the 
United  States;  statistics  show  that  about 
the  same  number  entered  Canada  as  were 
leaving.  In  1961  recorded  figures  were 
11,516  American  residents  coming  to  set- 
tle in  Canada  and  47,470  Canadian  resi- 
dents moving  into  the  United  States.  To 
complicate  matters,  approximately  6,250 
Canadian  born  persons  who  had  come  to 
the  United  States  to  setUe  returned  to 
Canada. 

The  movement  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  through  Canada  has  been 
a  source  of  considerable  complaint  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  have  any  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  will  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosen- 
thal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
urged  changes  in  our  immigration  and 
naturalization  procedures.  They  and 
the  greater  number  of  American  citizens 
have  demanded  the  elimination  of  the 
discriminatory  national  origins  system. 
Many  have  pointed  out  the  irrationaUties 
of  the  preference  priorities  within  the 
existing  system.  Still  others  have 
brought  attention  to  the  need  for  an 
immigration  policy  which  seizes  the  op- 
portunity of  finding  new  skills  from 
foreign-bom  citizens. 

All  these  issues,  and  many  more,  can 
be  resolved  by  our  swift  passage  of  H.R. 
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2580.  legislation  which  has  been  on  the 
national  agenda  for  many  ;  rears.  In  so 
acting,  we  will  be  elimina-ing  archaic 
and  unethical  procedures  which  have 


Immigrants  to  Canada,  1957-61 


Conn  try 


Italy 

llritish  Isles 

United  States 

(JCTmany 

Other  Commonwealtb. 

<ireece 

Portugal 

Poland 

France 

Netherlands 

Soath  America ' 

Austria 

Belpium 

Yaeoslavia 

Africa  > « 

Other  Europe  ' 

Switzerland 

Israel 

Other  Middle  East  ".... 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Finland-  -. 

Other  Scandinavian 

Iluneary 

Asia'.. 

Other  North  America  '. 
Other 


Total. 


'  Exrlndine  Commonwealth  countrie' 
>  Including  Republic  of  South  Africa. 


more 


procedi  ires 


oversubsc:  ibed 


di£  Icult 


natural!  zation 


We  will,  for  example,  do 
system  which  implies  that 
one  country  are  somehow  _ 
than  people  from  another 
able  to  replace  such 
formula  which  allows  the 
unfilled  quotas  to 
tries.    We  will  be  able  to 
preference  priority  system 
sponsive    to    the    many 
where  families  are  separated 
of  inflexible  statutes  and 
Likewise  will  a  revised 
icy  allow  us  to  make 
cedures    directly    responsive 
needs  and  requirements. 

Two  real  purposes  are  beinfe 
such  legislation.    On  the  oni 
are  taking  direct  steps  to 
justices,  to  set  right  unethica 
to  replace  insensitivity  and 
tion  with  concern  and  equit^ 
symbolized  by  the  abolition 
tional    origins   system    and 
Pacific  triangle  provisions. 
On  the  other  hand,  we 
reason  and  convenience  into 
Which  have  been  the  victims  of 
formulas   and    reactioning 
tion.    Thus,  for  example,  we 
ting  a  limitation  of  170,000  on 
of   immigrants  to   be 
United  States  in  any  1  year, 
placing  ceilings  of  20,000  on 
from  any  one  foreign  countr^ 
year.    Thus  also  will  we 
tem  of  priorities  which  will 
sive  to  the  claims  of  family 
first  preference  to  immarried 
dren  of  American  citizens 
and  immarried  children  of 
dents.    This  new  selection 
based  upon  a  principle  of  first 
served. 


(he: 
admiti  ed 


const  "uct 


and 
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done  much  to  discredit  this  country  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  arid  particularly 
in  the  eyes  of  those  abroad  whose  wish 
is  to  take  up  American  citizenship. 


by  former  country  of  residence  in  order  of  numerical 
importance  in  1961 


18S7 


27>»0 
108.989 

II.OIM 

28.430 
8,919 
5,400 
4.423 
090 
5,f)69 

11.934 
2.18S 
,'.,714 
3,909 
1.04R 
2,330 
9W 
1,800 

989 

7.683 

0,358 

2.684 

2.492 

31.643 

1,119 

243 

64 


1958 


282.164 


27.043 

24.  777 

10,846 

U.  88>< 

6.677 

5,190 

1.938 

2,292 

2,727 

7,420 

1,980 

4,M4 

1,776 

984 

1.066 

509 

1. 024 

531 

683 

1.746 

1, 226 

1.17/ 

978 

2,362 

1.  ISS 

235 

74 


1959 


124. 8.M 


25,655 

18,222 

11.338 

10,  ■"23 

6.237 

4. 807 

4.080 

3,470 

2,153 

5,243 

"1,665 

1,510 

1,471 

958 

595 

598 

855 

1,490 

733 

1.3.19 

815 

845 

766 

S89 

779 

255 

67 


1960 


106,928 


20,681 

19.585 

11.217 

10.  77« 

5,446 

4.858 

6,023 

2,668 

2.944 

5,429 

1,066 

2,038 

1,282 

881 

657 

930 

1.048 

1.532 

583 

1.115 

799 

964 

711 

807 

395 

273 

77 


1961 


104.  Ill 


14. 161 

11,870 

11,516 

6.231 

4,601 

3,766 

2,76? 

2,391 

2.330 

^  1,787 

1,138 

1,131 

1,013 

8.12 

83S 

806 

805 

652 

648 

475 

415 

339 

329 

287 

270 

263 

.   113 


71,689 


sway  with  a 
l«ople  from 
desirable 
We  will  be 
with  a 
transfer  of 
coun- 
establish  a 
vfhich  is  re- 
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Up  to  now,  our  immigration  policy  has 
been  inconsistent  with  our  own  demo- 
cratic past,  and  destructive  of  future  in- 
terests and  obligations.  It  has  compro- 
mised our  foreign  policy  by  its  discrimi- 
natory provisions.  The  new  program, 
which  has  had  the  careful  and  deliberate 
attention  of  experts  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  Congress,  will  return 
to  naturalization  procedures  the  sense  of 
fairness,  opportunity,  and  national  pride 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  Nation  of 
Immigrants. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
tMr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
reporting  to  the  Congress  this  long  de- 
layed legislation  on  modernizing  our  Im- 
migration laws.  The  subcommittee  un- 
der Chairman  Feighan  held  hearings  and 
also  devoted  long  hours  in  executive  ses- 
sion to  submit  a  satisfactory  bill  to  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee.  This  legisla- 
tion was  reported  out  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  nonpartisan  vote  of  27 
to  4. 

Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  now  President  Johnson,  have 
urged  the  Congress  on  several  occasions 
to  enact  reform  legislation  and  abolish 
the  national  origins  provision. 

The  No.  1  feature  in  the  pending  leg- 
islation has  been  the  provision  which 
will  abolish  the  national  origins  section 
and  give  all  nations  an  equal  and  pro 
rata  status  before  our  Federal  laws  en 
immigration.  The  great  message  that 
this  bill  will  send  to  other  nations  is  that 
our  immigration  laws  will  not.  In  the 
future,  be  contingent  upon  the  question 
'In  what  country  were  you  bom?" 

Our  Nation  became  the  leader  of  the 
world  by  reason  of  the  amalgamation  of 


immigrants  from  all  nations  and  races 
throughout  the  globe.  This  legislation 
will  not  in  any  way  let  the  bars  down  in- 
discriminately to  people  of  every  nation 
to  successfully  knock  at  our  door  i'.e- 
manding  admission  and  citizenry.  The 
bill  would  place  all  nations  outside  tJie 
Western  Hemisphere  on  a  population  pro 
rata,  equal  footing  with  added  provision 
that  immigration  from  a  single  count  i-y 
could  not  exceed  20,000  per  year.  West- 
em  Hemisphere  nations  would  be  exempt 
from  the  20,000  and  so  would  the  spouses, 
children,  and  parents  of  U.S.  citizens 
living  in  many  countries. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  system  of  provisions 
In  broad  categories: 
First.  Close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens. 
Second.  Scientists,  artists,  and  other 
professions. 

Third.  Workers  needed  who  fall  into 
specific  labor  shortages. 
Fourth.  Refugees  from  communism. 
Many  people  hAve  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  present  existing  national  origins 
quota  system  has  been  a  rockbound, 
foolproof  mechanism  to  regulate  im- 
migration into  the  United  States.  It  has 
not  worked  out  that  way  in  practical  ap- 
plication concerning  Immigration  In  the 
past. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  nonquota  Immigra- 
tion had  equaled  quota  immigration. 
The  quota  system  had  been  In  actual 
practice  for  25  years.  During  the  past 
15  years,  nonquota  immigration  in- 
creased to  the  point  that  it  has  now  dou- 
bled quota  Immigration.  Th?s  trend  will 
be  curtailed  by  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Immigration  into  the  United 
States  has  Indeed  been  generous  since 
World  War  n  and  the  system  has  not 
been  working  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  admitting 
300,000  immigrants  for  the  past  10  years 
and  this  situation  has  been  brought 
about,  indirectly,  by  enacting  over  10 
separate  pieces  of  Immigration  legisla- 
tion during  the  past  12  years. 

The  quota  system  has  been  Indeed 
outmoded  and  this  bill  will  permit  se- 
lective Immigration  admissions.  This 
bin  will  allow  170,000  Immigrants  per 
year  exclusive  of  spouses,  children,  and 
parents  of  U.S.  citizens  from  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in- 
cludes 10,200  refugees  a  year. 

In  abolishing  the  national  quota  sys- 
tem, this  legislation  used  as  its  guidepost 
family  unification.  Spouses,  children, 
and  parents  of  U.S.  citizens  come  first 
and  there  is  no  numerical  limit  placed 
on  their  admissions.  The  other  pref- 
erences flow  in  this  order— 20  percent 
to  unmarried  children  over  21  years  of 
age  of  U.S.  citizens;  20  percent  to  spouses 
and  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of 
permanent  resident  aliens;  10  percent  to 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  profes- 
sions and  who  because  of  their  excep- 
tional ability  In  the  sciences  and  the 
arts  will  substantially  benefit  the  na- 
tional economy,  cultural  interests,  or  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States;  10  percent  to 
married  sons  or  married  daughters  of 
US.  citizens;  24  percent  to  brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens;  10  percent  to  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  performing 
specified  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  not 


of  temporary  or  seasonal  nature,  for 
which  there  is  a  demonstrated  shortage 
of  employable  and  willing  workers  in 
the  United  States;  6  percent  to  refugees 
who  are  victims  of  Communist  or  other 
totalitarian  persecution,  under  proce- 
dures wherein  U.S.  ofGlcIals  are  In  exclu- 
sive control  from  start  to  finish. 

The  latter  provision  means  that  an 
applicant  does  not  have  to  prove  that  he 
will  be  subjected  to  physical  torture  or  to 
the  death  chamber  if  forced  to  return  to 
his  native  land. 

The  present  law  is  a  mixture  of  laws 
and  regulations  that  renders  the  enforce- 
ment complex  and  cumbersome.  The 
department  is  fortimate  to  have  a  career 
commissioner,  Raymond  Farrell,  25  years 
service — who  has  made  a  great  record 
as  head  of  the  Immigration  Department. 

New  labor  controls  are  established  on 
the  admission  of  all  immigrant  worker 
classes.  These  Hew  controls  require  the 
Seofetary  of  Labor  to  make  an  aflftrma- 
tive  finding  on  an  individual  case  basis. 
The  job  the  immigiant  worker  will  fill 
in  the  locality  to  which  he  is  destined 
must  be  one  where  there  Is  no  willing, 
qualified,  and  available  American  worker. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  also  find 
that  the  admission  of  such  Immigrant 
workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  workers 
similarly  employed  in  the  United  States. 
The  new  labor  controls  are  mandatory 
for  all  Immigrants  except  the  relative 
preference  classes  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  refugees.  These  new  labor  con- 
trols were  recommended  by  the  APL- 
CIO  and  have  the  strong  support  of 
labor. 

I  do  think  this  legislation,  if  enacted 
into  law.  sets  out  major  changes  which 
ulll  be  the  answer  to  our  troublesome 
immigration  problems  and  discrimina- 
tions In  past  years  against  friendly  na- 
tions and  friendly  people.  Testimony 
given  by  our  Secretary  of  State  and  two 
Attorney  Generals  revealed  that  the  out- 
moded quota  system  has  done  untold 
damages  In  our  foreign  relations  with 
certain  friendly  countries  because  of  Im- 
plied favoritism  for  the  nations  of  some 
countries  as  against  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  seeking  entrance  to  our  great 
and  free  land. 

I  hope  the  Congress  enacts  this  immi- 
gration legislation  without  any  major 
amendments. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  [Mr. 
Celler.] 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 
thrust  of  this  bill  is  the  nullifying  of  the 
so-called  national-origins  theory  of  im- 
migration. That  theory  has  been  in  our 
statutes  commencing  in  1921.  It  is  an 
antiquated  immigration  system  proven 
to  be  imworkable  and  unscientific.  It 
was  devised  right  after  World  War  I  as 
a  result  of  the  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
trepidation  bordering  on  hysteria,  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  unsettled  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  conditions  following  that 


being  determines  the  quality  or  the  level 
of  a  man's  intellect,  his  moral  character 
or  his  suitability  for  assimilation  in  our 
Nation  or  in  our  society.  Criticisms 
against  the  national-origins  theory  have 
been  wide  and  deep  ever  since  it  was 
adopted.  Historians,  social  philoso- 
phers, demographers,  anthropologists,  all 
have  pointed  out  Its  fallacies.  In  my 
book,  and  I  am  sure  in  your  book,  you 
judge  a  man  by  his  worth  and  not  by  his 
birth. 

We  honor  the  uniqueness  of  a  man,  the 
boundaries  of  his  mind  and  his  soul,  not 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  his  place 
of  birth. 

The  bill  cures  the  evil  of  judging  a  man 
by  his  place  of  birth  rather  than  his 
inherent  worth. 

I  ask  this  question :  Are  decency.  Integ- 
rity, talent,  and  genius  confined  within 
geographical  boundaries?  Of  course  the 
answer  is  "No."  Otherwise  how  then  do 
you  account  for  a  Fermi,  a  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  a  Rembrandt,  a  Paderewski,  an 
Einstein,  a  Kossuth,  a  Masaryk,  a  Sibe- 
lius, a  Freud,  a  Lope  de  Vega,  or  an  El 
Greco? 

I  repeat,  decency.  Integrity,  talent,  and 
genius  are  not  the  exclusive  product  of 
any  one  country  or  any  one  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  the  debates 
over  the  years,  and  those  who  argued  for 
the  principle  of  national  origins  and  who 
spoke  of  the  better  talent  and  the  better 
blood  of  certain  races.  I  say  to  them, 
and  I  say  to  you  if  you  prater  to  me  of 
your  own  blood,  I  say  take  your  blood  to 
the  marketplace  and  see  what  it  will  buy 
you.  One  man's  blood  is  as  good  as 
another's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  know  my  grand- 
father too  well.  He  came  from  Ger- 
Sany.  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in 
^  grandfather.  I  am  more  interested 
in  my  grandfather's  grandson  and  what 
he  has  accomplished  and  what  he  in- 
tends to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  ancestors  are 
concerned,  I  will  say  they  are  like  tur- 
nips— like  turnips — nothing  good  of 
them  but  what  Is  in  the  ground.  We  are 
not  interested  so  much  in  what  Is  in  the 
ground.  We  are  interested  in  what  is 
above  the  ground.  We  are  interested  in 
those  people  who  are  alive  today  and 
who  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  weal 
and  the  welfare  of  their  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Inveighed  against  this 
national  origins  theory  a  way  back  in 
1924.  I  made  a  speech  then  against  this 
theoi-y.  I  am  glad  I  am  living  today  and 
have  lived  to  see  that  my  theories  have 
been  vindicated,  that  we  are  now  to 
obliterate  and  nullify  and  cancel  out  this 
admonition  called  the  national  theory  of 
immigration. 

I  then  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
precisely  wimt  I  said  in  1924: 

Let  us  at  least  be  truthful.  In  fact,  de- 
ception is  futile.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun 
that  the  majority  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mittee and  most  proiK>n°nts  of  this  measure 
like  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Tlncher],  who  blurted  out  his  true  feelings 


holocaust  of  World  War  L  ^S^hUe  talking  on  the  bill,  do  not  want  the 

It  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  the     "wops."    "dagoes."    "Hebrews,"    "hunkles." 
place  of  birth  or  racial  origin  of  a  human     "bulls,"  and  others  known  by  similar  epi- 


thets. Just  so,  in  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  you 
did  not  want  the  "beery  Germans"  and 
"dirty  Irish."  The  Germans  and  Irish  were 
mongrels,  self-seekers,  disreputable,  and 
would  not  assimilate.  We  know  now  how 
good  a  citizenry  they  have  become. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  on  to  say 
that  those  against  whom  you  are  now 
speaking  will  become  just  as  good  as  tlie 
Irish,  just  as  good  as  the  Englishman, 
and  just  as  good  as  the  German. 

In  my  book  called  "You  Never  Leave 
Brooklyn"  I  repeated  the  scene  in  the 
House  way  back  in  1924  during  the 
heated,  emotional  immigration  debate. 
I  quote  from  my  remarks: 

They  [the  Members  of  the  House)  listened, 
but  did  not  hear.  "The  southern  Europeans 
are  Bolshevists,"  Members  repeated  over  and 
over  and  over  again.  They  were  talking 
abaut  the  Slavs  and  the  Poles  and  the  Ital- 
ians— the  pteople  I  knew.  J  had  lived  with 
them,  gone  to  school  with  them,  worked  with 
them.  They  were  the  people  of  cotirage  who 
had  left  the  security  of  the  past  and  took 
the  brave  Journey  to  America  with  hope  for 
themselves  and  their  children;  who  had 
worked  to  make  America  richer,  creating  new 
industries  and  new  Jobs.  They  were  the 
people  who  brought  their  diverse  cultures  so 
that  the  bloodstream  of  America  cotirsed 
with  greater  vigor  in  the  arts.  In  the  sciences, 
and  in  the  skills  of  mankind. 

As  I  reread  in  1952  the  words  I  spoke  in 
1924,  I  grew  heartsick  to  know  that  there 
are  passages  in  the  1924  immigration  debate 
I  had  only  to  lift  out  to  apply  them  to  the 
immigration  debate  of  1952: 

"The  war  and  the  present  postwar  period, 
both  redolent  with  hysteria,  offer  the  worst 
possible  background  for  reasoning  out  the 
immigration  problem.  As  a  result  of  the 
ordeal  of  the  war  we  are  still  hysterical  about 
imflilgration.  The  ultrarestrlctionlsts  and 
those  behind  the  Johnson  bill  claim  we  are  a 
disunited  people.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  The  war  proved  that  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  combat  we  were  the  most  united. 
We  were  successful  in  welding  our  many 
peoples  without  the  use  of  force  or  coercion. 
The  methods  embodied  in  the  Johnson  bill 
are  the  forceful  methods  used  by  Germany 
to  assimilate  her  people.  We  know  what  HI 
success  attended  upon  Germany's  efforts.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  we  should  be 
adopting  the  futile  German  method. 

"As  year  followed  year  I  came  to  realize 
that  the  Immigration  Act  was  not  the  work 
of  a  group  of  men  apart  from  the  people. 
It  was  a  product  of  the  temper  of  the  times. 
It  was  the  same  temper  which  had  rejected 
Wilson  and  the  League  of  Nations.  We,  gen- 
erally, were  tired — tired  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments. Like  children  who  had  been  asked  to 
do  something  for  which  they  were  not  ready, 
we  wanted  to  pick  up  our  marbles  and  go 
home.  The  angry  quarrels  of  Europe,  the 
division  among  its  peoples,  the  never-ending 
Balkan  Jealousies,  the  diplomatic  game  to 
make  and  keep  balances  of  power,  repre- 
sented to  the  United  States  a  quarrelsome, 
dangerous,  ill-bred  family  that  we  did  not 
want  to  Join.  We  were  asking  to  be  chil- 
dren Just  a  little  while  longer.  We  expressed 
this  wish  in  isolationism,  in  Irritability,  in 
the  high  tariff,  in  the  immigration  law  of 
1917,  and  In  tmcurbed  credits  and  real  estate 
booms.    It  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  up." 

These  words  are  as  fresh  and  appro- 
priate today  as  when  they  were  first 
uttered. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable John  McCormack,  be  permitted  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
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Record  and  to  include  the 
he  made  in  the  House  of 
nearly  38  years  ago  as  a  — 
against  the  national-origins 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  l 
the  request  of  the  gentlemar 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr. 
speech  follows: 

Mr.  McCobjkack's  Maiden  Speec^ 
14,  1929. 
Mr.   Sandlin.     Mr.  Chairman, 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Betts  [Mr.  McCoRMACKj. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.    Mr.  Cbalrma^ 
bers  of  the  committee,  the  su 
going  to  discuss  Is  quite  dlf 
full  and  able  speech   which 
rendered  by  the  distinguished 
Garber]    who    has    Just    precede  i 
which  I  found  very  Interesting. 
In  passing  that  I  have  listened  to 
man  on  two  different  occasions  ; 
found  knowledge  of  the  subject 
discussed    has   made  a   marked 
upon  me. 

One  of  the  most  important 
maining  to  be  determined  bt  _ 
slon  of  Congress  Is  over  Is  what 
be  taken  from  the  repeal, 
Ing   into  operation  of   the 
clause  of  the  immigration  law  of 
Interert  In  this  question  is  not 
any  one  section  of  our  country; 
confined   to  any   one   of    the  so 
tlonals  that  constitute  our 
action  of  Congress  on  this 
watched  closely. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be 
that  the  controversy  over  the 
gins  clause  of  the  Immigration  __ 
misrepresented  so  as  to  be  made 
a  controversy  over  increasing  or 
numerically  the  number  of  immi 
can  come  to  this  country.     Thlt 
sentatlon    is    very    unfortunate 
gives  a  false  statement  of  facts 
of  the  national-origins  clause 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
people  that  shall  be  permitted  to 
each  year.    The  effort  to  repeal  thi 
origins  clause  has  been  charai 
attack   upon   the  immigration  . 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.    It  Is 
effort     to     prevent     the     law 
ridiculous. 

The  national-origins  clause  is  a 
Immigration  law  of  1924.    Nobod  ' 
know  its  real  parenthood,  althougi 
B.    Trevor,    of    New   York    City, 
captain  in   the  Intelligence  De 
the  Army,  detailed  in  New  York 
the  war,  appears  to  claim  the  ( 
I  have  heard  that  the  Ku  Klux 
the  credit  for  conceiving  it  and  -_ 
adoption  as  an  amendment  to  the 
tion  law.    I  am  satisfied,  however, 
only  knowledge  of  it  was  after  iU 
In  the  Senate  in  1924,  as  an  am< 
the   bill   that   passed   the   House, 
thereafter  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  us 
means  of  trying  to  carry  out  its  p 
attracting  additional  members  to 
It  seems  rather  hard  for  me  to 

anything  that  such  an  organi: 

sponsor  would  receive  the  favorable 
ation  of  either  or  both  branches  of 
It  appears  from  the  records  of 
Ings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
tion  and  Naturalization  which  re] 
1924  immigration  law  that  the  na 
gins  clause  received  little,  U  any, 
tion  from  the  committee.    It  Is 
able — and  so  far  as  I  can  find  It 
that  it  was  not  presented  to  the 
for  consideration.    In  any  event. 
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i  jst  speech  blU  was  reported  to  the  House  It  was  not  a 
part  thereof,  and  during  debate  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  the  House  which 
included  in  substance  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law.  The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  House  later  passed  the  bill,  and  while 
under  consideration  In  the  Senate  Senator 
Reed  of  Pcnn.'-ylvanla  moved  the  amendment 
which  Inserted  the  present  national-origins 
clause  into  the  bill.  Upon  its  return  to  the 
House  It  was  sent  to  conference,  and  the 
House  conferees  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  which  action  was  taken. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  correct,  I  am  Informed 
this  amendment  was  reluctantly  accepted  by 
the  House  in  order  that  the  whole  biU  might 
not  fall  of  passage. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
confront  us  today,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  a  few  weeks  left 
In  this  session  of  Congress,  and  during  which 
period  it  is  essential  that  some  affirmative 
action  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  op- 
eration of  this  particular  clause.  To  prevent 
its  operation  affirmative  action  must  be  taken 
by  Congress.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
we  can  take  affirmative  action,  and  when  I 
say  we,  of  course  I  refer  to  both  branches 
of  Congress.  One  Is  by  joint  resolution  de- 
ferring its  operation  and  the  other  Is  by  en- 
acting necessary  legislation  to  repeal  its  pro- 
visions. The  other  procedure  that  we  may 
employ  is  the  passive.  Inactive  negative,  do- 
nothing  method,  as  a  result  of  which,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ruling  given  by  the  At- 
torney General,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  compelled  on  or 
before  AprU  1  of  this  year  to  proclaim  the 
provisions  of  this  clause  to  be  in  operation. 
This  means  that  the  quotas  established 
thereunder  by  the  President's  Commission 
will  become  operative  July  1, 1929. 

The  Presidents  commission  to  which  I  re- 
fer was  made  up  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (now  President-elect  Hoover),  and 
they  in  turn  each  appointed  two  members  of 
their  respective  departments  as  a  Joint  com- 
mittee to  make  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter. 

I  realize  that  men  have  different  opinions 
,an<l  different  views  on  this  question.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  they  have  the  right  to  en- 
tertain their  views  if  they  are  honestly  arrived 
at,  and  naturally  every  Member  of  this  House 
arrives  at  honest  views,  so  far  as  my  opimon 
Is  concerned.  I  do  not  use  the  above  language 
with  the  Intent  that  you  might  infer  that  I 
have  any  feeling  to  the  contrary,  because  you, 
like  myself,  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  render 
that  degree  of  public  service  In  this  body 
which  you  feel  the  best  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try demand  and  which  is  in  accordance  with 
your  conscience.    [  Applause .  ] 

I  also  considered  it  my  duty  to  vote  as  my 
conscience  dictated  on  any  matters  which 
came  before  any  legislative  body  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  and  the  question  of  party 
affiliation  never  influenced  me  unless  a  party 
principle  or  responsibility  was  Involved.  In 
that  case  I  followed,  and  will  follow,  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  because  the  Incorporation  of  them  Into 
law  vrtll  be  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  public  servant  should 
represent  all  elements  and  political  creeds  in 
his  district.  So,  in  approaching  this  question, 
let  me  say  that  I  recognize  that  men  in  both 
political  parties  differ  and  differ  honestly. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  Impress  upon  you  the 
fact  that  the  basis  of  the  determination,  as 
provided  In  the  national -origins  clause,  so- 
called,  is  almost  impossible  of  ascertainment 
It  is  left  to  the  field  of  conjecture. 

Mr.  DicKSTBD*.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACx.  Zwlll. 
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Mr.  DiCKsTEm.  Is  it  not  a  fact  you  have 
to  go  back  300  years  to  determine  the  statis- 
tics as  to  national  origin? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  DicKSTEiN.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  we  have 
not  the  statistics  available? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Exactly.  That  Is  In  part 
correct.  The  basis  prescribed  by  this  clause 
for  the  establishing  of  quotas  of  countries 
affected  has  as  Its  object  a  definite  purpose 
which  Is  unfair  and  discriminatory,  and  a 
reflection  upon  elements  of  past  Immigrants, 
now  Americans,  some  for  many  generations, 
that  have  contributed  so  much  toward  the 
building  up  and  progress  of  our  country.  Tlie 
basis  for  computation  is  also  uncertain  and 
leaves  the  calculation,  whichever  It  may  be 
to  the  field  of  conjecture.  The  clause  pro- 
vided a  method  of  calculation  which  Is  in- 
capable of  ascertainment  without  resort  to 
guesswork.  Any  such  basis  is  bound  to  re- 
sult in  quotas  which  will  be  discriminatory 
If  not  Insulting,  in  their  character.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  testimony  presented  to 
different  committees,  also  books  written  by 
some  of  the  proponents,  and  addresses  made 
on  different  occasions  by  some  of  them  justify 
the  assertion  that  the  underlying  motive  is 
un-American. 

If  we  are  going  to  establish  an  Immigra- 
tion policy,  let  It  be  definite.  Let  it  be 
certain.  The  expression  of  the  principle 
should  be  definite  and  certain,  whether  it 
b«  a  closed  Immigration  policy,  a  restrictive 
Immigration  policy,  or  a  partially  restrictive 
policy  as  set  forth  In  the  1925  act. 

Let  It  be  definite  and  certain,  but  not  left 
to  uncertainty;  and  let  both  branches  of 
Congress  determ.lne  with  certainty  not  only 
the  expression  of  the  principle  we  believe  in, 
but  with  certainty  as  to  the  quotas  the 
different  quota  countries  shall  be  entitled  to. 
Not  only  does  Congress,  by  permitting  the 
national-origins  clause  to  go  Into  operation, 
evade  the  duty  of  making  the  quotas  them- 
selves, but  It  passes  the  responsibility  to  the 
President's  commission,  composed  of  three 
Secretaries,  and  they  In  turn  pass  It  on  to 
Doctor  Hill  and  his  associates. 

I  might  say  at  this  tUne  that  I  Intend 
to  follow  the  suggestion  made  by  Governor 
Smith  In  his  statement  after  the  last  elec- 
tion. In  which  he  urged  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  suport  President-elect 
Hoover  diu-ing  his  term  of  office  on  all  legis- 
lation that  relates  to  the  general  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Denison.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  there? 
Mr.  McCoRjtACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  hope  at  some  not  distant 
time  the  gentleman  will  inform  the  House 
what  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party  are. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  think  those  funda- 
mental principles  are  so  well  known  that  the 
average  man  knows  them,  but  I  shall  be 
glad. to  enlighten  the  gentleman  out  In  the 
lobby  some  time. 

The  first  Indication  of  the  unreliability  and 
uncertainty  of  the  basis  of  determination  as 
provided  in  the  national-origins  clause  was 
the  postponement  of  Its  operation  until  July 
1,  1927,  In  order  that  the  quotas  might  be 
established.  In  order  to  regulate  immigra- 
tion up  to  the  going  Into  effect  of  the  na- 
tional-origins clause  It  was  provided  in  the 
1924  act  "that  the  annual  quota  of  any  na- 
tionality shall  be  2  percent  of  the  number 
of  foreign-born  individuals  of  such  nation- 
ality resident  In  continental  United  States 
as  determined  by  the  United  States  census 
of  1000,  but  the  minimum  quota  of  any 
nationality  shall  be  100." 

This,  like  the  national -origins  clause,  only 
governed  quota  countries.  The  practical 
operation  of  the  present  law  meant  that 
164,000    Immigrants    constituted    2    percent 
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of  our  forelgnborn  population  as  of  1890, 
and  were  allotted  among  the  several  Euro- 
pean countries  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  provl8i(^n.  Whether  one  believes  in 
the  policy  of  restrictive  Immigration  or  not, 
there  Is  no  question  but  what  the  original 
provision  is  at  least  definite  and  certain  In 
its  theory  and  op>eration.  While  the  na- 
tional-origins clause  is  certain  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Immigrants  admissible  each  year  from 
Europe,  which  is  153,000,  every  other  provi- 
sion thereof  Is  unreliable,  uncertain,  and 
therefore  Inequitable. 

This  would  be  particularly  so  In  Its  oper- 
ation. If  It  ever  goes  into  effect.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  that 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional-origins clause  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  as  a  Joint  board,  each 
appointed  two  representatives  to  try  and  per- 
form the  Impossible  task  therein  provided. 
It  Is  fair  to  Infer  from  all  correspondence 
made  by  them  that  they  approached  this 
task  with  the  realization  of  Its  difficulty  of 
approximate  ascertainment,  and  the  fact 
that.  In  the  main,  they  would  have  to  rely 
upon  conjecture.  The  results  have  clearly 
shown  that  to  be  the  fact.  Their  work  has 
been  tirelessly  and  unselfishly  rendered  and 
yet  their  reports  and  findings  are  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  human  impossibility  of 
performing  such  a  task.  In  their  report  on 
December  16,  1926,  will  be  found  the  follow- 
ing: 

"We  have  found  oiu-  task  by  no  means 
simple,  but  we  are  carrying  It  out  by  methods 
which  we  believe  to  be  statistically  correct, 
utilizlfig  tlie  data  that  are  available  In  ac- 
cordance with  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  law.  We  have  not 
completed  our  work,  but  the  figures  which 
we  are  submitting  for  your  information, 
though  provisional  and  subject  to  revision, 
indicate  approximately  what  the  final  results 
will  be." 

What  stronger  evidence  of  uncertainty? 

Accompanying  this  report  were  the  quotas 
which  they  had  deterinined  In  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  which,  while  not  complete 
and  subject  to  revision,  indicate  approxi- 
mately what  the  final  results  will  be.  These 
are  not  my  words,  but  the  words  of  Doctor 
Hill  and  his  associates. 

Thereafter,  the  operation  of  the  law  was 
deferred  until  July  1.  1928,  and  on  February 
27,  1928,  other  quotas  were  recommended  by 
Doctor  Hill  and  bis  associates.  Having  In 
mind  the  statement  above  quoted  from  re- 
port of  1927,  that  the  1927  quotas  "Indicated 
approximately  what  the  final  results  will 
be,"  a  comparison  of  these  two  quotas  Is  very 
Interesting  and  convincing  as  showing  fur- 
ther the  grave  uncertainty  of  the  basis  of 
determination. 
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National- 
origin 
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submitted 
Feb.  27, 
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2 

National- 
origin 
quotas 
submitted 
Jan.  7, 
1927 

3 

Present 
quotas, 
based  on 
1890  lor- 
elgn-born 

Armenia 

100 

100 
1.639 
1,328 
2,726 

137 
1,234 

100 

S68 

3,308 

24,908 

6S,g»4 

312 

1,181 

17,427 

<i989 

124 

Australiik,    including 
Papua,  etc 

100 
1,486 

410 
2,248 

122 
1,044 

too 

SS9 

3,837 

23,428 

73.039 
367 
967 

13,802 

^091 

121 

Austria 

185 

Heliriuin... 

512 

rzeciioslovakia. 

3.073 

228 

2,789 

namig.  Free  City  of... 
nenmsrk 

Kstonia 

Finland 

Francs 

3.954 
61,227 

34,007 
100 

tiermany 

nreal  Britain,  North- 
ern Ireland 

Ureece 

Hungary 

473 

Irisli  Free  State.. 
Italv,  Including 
Kbod«8,etc 

28,567 
3,846 

Country  or  area 
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Feb.  27, 
1928 


Latvia 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland,. 

Portugal 

Kuraania 

Kassia,  Kuropcan  and 

Asiatic -. 

Spain 

Sweden 

.Switz<>rland 

Syria  and  the  Lebanon 

(French) 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

Total 


243 

492 

3.083 

2.403 

6,090 

457 

311 

3.540 

305 

3.399 

1,014 

125 
233 
739 


•153,685 
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tion 


142 

344 

1,648 

6.453 

5,982 

503 

603 

2,248 

131 

9,561 

2,081 

100 
100 
671 


'164.647 


■  Including  37  minimum  quotas  of  100  each. 

As  a  ftirther  indication  of  the  uncertainty 
that  existed  In  the  minds  of  the  Pre-iident's 
commission,  I  quote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  date  of  January  3,  1927: 

jANt7ART  3,  1927. 

The  F^Esn>ENT, 
The  White  House. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  11  and  12  of  the  im- 
migration act  of  1924,  we  have  the  honor  to 
transnalt  herewith  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee appointed  by  us  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  quota  of  each  nationaUty  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tions. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  Is  self- 
explanatory,  and,  while  It  is  stated  to  be  s 
preliminary  report,  yet  It  is  believed  that 
further  Investigation  will  not  substantially 
alter  jthe  conclusions  arrived  at. 

Altbough  this  Is  the  best  Information  we 
have  been  able  to  secure,  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  reservations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee and  to  state  that  in  otir  opinion  the 
statistical  and  historical  Information  avail- 
able raises  grave  doubts  as  to  the  whole 
value  of  these  computations  as  a  basis  for 
the  purposes  intended.  We  therefore  can 
not  assume  responsibility  for  such  conclu- 
sions under  these  circumstances. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  B.  Keixogg, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce. 
James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor. 
Furthermore,   on   February   25,    1928,   the 
President's  commission  In  transmitting  the 
1928  quotas  above  referred  to  said : 

"We  wish  It  clear  that  neither  we  indl- 
TlduaUy  nor  collectively  are  expressing  any 
opinion  09  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
system  at  arriving  at  the  quotas.  We  are 
simply  transmitting  the  calculations  made 
by  the  departmental  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act." 

An  analysis  of  the  report  of  Doctor  HUl 
and  his  associates,  dated  December  16,  1926, 
showing  the  manner  upon  which  calcula- 
tions were  determined  Is  ftirther  evidence  of 
the  Impossibility  of  a  fair  determination, 
particularly  in  determining  what  portion  of 
our  white  population  of  1920  is  derived  from 
the  "old  native  stock"  of  1790.  The  records 
of  immigration  giving  the  number  of  Im- 
migrants arriving  annually  from  each  for- 
eign country  from  1820  to  1920  was  In  part 
relied  up<m.     It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 


a  good  portion  of  those  who  came  from 
southern  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Uls- 
ter came  on  vessels  that  started  from  an 
English  port  and  were  listed  aa  emigrating 
.from  England.  This  was  particularly  true 
prior  to  1870.  In  the  case  of  Scotland. 
Wales,  and  Ulster  it  makes  no  difference,  be- 
cause their  quotas  under  this  law  will  be 
combined  Into  one,  but  this  situation  seri- 
ously affects  the  quota  that  southern  Ire- 
land would  be  entitled  to.  Such  a  situa- 
tion Is  further  evidence  of  the  grave  uncer- 
tainty of  a  determination  that  will  not  l>e 
discriminatory. 

The  above  Immig^ration  quotas  were 
printed  for  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  and  column  No. 
1  Is  the  report  for  1928,  column  2  the  report 
for  1927,  both  made  by  Doctor  Hill  and  his 
associates,  and  column  3  is  the  quotas  under 
the  present  law. 

Colunms  1  and  2  relate  to  the  national 
origins  clause  and  the  marked  difference  be- 
tween them  in  the  short  period  of  one  year 
seems  to  me  to  be  Inescapable  evidence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  ascertainment. 

A  comparison  will  show  that  under  the 
quotas  that  will  be  established  if  the  national 
origins  clause  goes  into  effect  that  Germany 
will  be  reduced  from  51.227  to  24,908;  Irish 
Free  State  from  28.567  to  17.427;  Norway  from 
6,453  to  2,403;  Sweden  from  9,561  to  3.399; 
Switzerland  from  2,081  to  1,614;  Denmark 
from  2,789  to  1,234;  France  from  3,954  to 
3,308;  while  Great  Britain  and  northern  Ire- 
land will  be  Increased  from  34,007  to  65,894; 
Austria  from  785  to  1,639;  Belgium  from  512 
to  1328;  Hungary  from  473  to  1,181;  Italy 
from  3,845  to  5,989;  Netherlands  from  1,648 
to  3,083;  Rtissla  from  2,248  to  3,540.  These 
are  the  most  Important  changes  that  will 
occur.  As  I  have  said  before  the  strongest 
evidence  of  uncertainty  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  report  of  1927  and  1928. 

Another  year  has  gone  by  since  the  last 
computation  was  submitted  and  which  will 
be  the  quotas  If  the  national  origins  clause 
goes  Into  effect.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if 
a  report  had  been  made  this  year  by  Doctor 
Hill  and  his  associates  that  further  changes 
would  have  been  noted. 

In  passing,  I  want  It  clearly  understood 
that  I  have  the  greatest  of  admiration  for 
Doctor  Hill  and  his  associates.  They  are 
performing  what  must  be  to  them  an  un- 
pleasant task,  because  of  Its  impossibility  of 
performance.  They  have  performed  their 
work  unselfishly  and  tirelessly.  They  are 
simply  trying  to  carry  out  the  law.  It  is  clear 
from  their  rep>ort8.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  they  realize  that  the  records  are  so  lack- 
ing that  they  had  to  rely  upon  conjecture. 
It  Is  significant  that  .the  only  census  taken 
In  the  United  States  prior  to  1850  was  that 
of  1790.  In  the  1790  census  only  the  heads 
of  families  were  reported,  and  there  was 
no  indication  of  the  land  of  their  nativity 
or  of  their  ancestors. 

Doctor  Hill  and  his  associates  deemed  that 
they  would  have  to  depend  in  the  main  upon 
the  sounding  of  names  to  determine  nativity, 
and  he  frankly  admitted  In  the  House  hear- 
ings held  In  1927  that  names  may  Indicate 
origin  from  any  one  of  two  or  more  countries. 
He  further  said  that  In  the  event  of  the 
names  having  an  origin  from  England  or 
Scotland  or  Ireland  the  probabilities  were 
that  because  of  the  predominance  of  the 
English  of  foreign  birth  and  descent  at  that 
time  the  census  takers  designated  them  as 
being  of  English  descent. 

The  census  of  1790  showed  the  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  then  17  States  was  3,172.444. 
The  following  figures  show  In  detail  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  several  States,  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  strength  of  the  various  nationals 
therein,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  U 
based  upon  guesswork. 
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In  determining  the  quotas 
tional   origins  clause  the  white 
of   1920,   numbering  about   94, 
divided    Into    two    groups,    one 
native   stock"    and    the    other 
stock."     The   census   of    1790    . 
the  basis  for  determining  what 
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descendants,    are    described    as 
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many  other  matters  of 

then  realize  the  impossibility  of 
quotas  which  will  not  be 
some  of  our  nationals. 

Mr.  DicKSTEiK.  Mr.  Chairman 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Yes. 
Mr.  DicKSTEiN.  Is  It  not  a  fact  _ 
Hill  testified  before  the  Commute  i 
gration  that  he  could  only  go  bad 
years? 
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lificd  by  nalionalily  in  chapter  IX  of  "A  Century  of  Population  Growth",  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
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>  Included  in  "All  oth«." 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  My  impression  is  that 
Doctor  Hill  testified  that  the  United  States 
decennial  censtises  could  only  go  back  to 
1850;  that  the  records  of  the  ports  of  entry 
go  back  only  to  at>out  1820;  that  is,  the  im- 
migrants coming  Into  different  ports' of  entry, 
as  distinguished  from  the  facts  revealed  in 
the  decennial  censuses.  My  observation  and 
study  further  show  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Immigrants  coming  from  Ger- 
many, from  Ireland,  from  Scotland,  and 
from  other  places  were  compelled  to  come 
over  on  ships  owned  by  English  Interests  and 
they  were  listed  as  English  citizens. 

That  Is  not  submltt«d  as  criticism,  but  as 
a  piece  of  evidence.  Everything  based  on 
conjecture  Is  bound  to  be  discriminatory  and 
offensive  to  some  of  our  nationals.  We  are 
not  an  English,  or  an  Irish,  or  a  German, 
or  a  French  nation.  We  do  not  want  any 
element  to  predominate.  We  are  an  Ameri- 
can Nation.  We  may  have  a  great  feeling  of 
fondness  and  regard  for  the  land  of  our 
forbears,  as  we  should,  but  above  every 
other  consideration  we  are  Americans.  The 
history  of  the  recent  war  has  evidenced  the 
fact  that  Americanism  means  the  same  thing 
to  all  of  OTir  citizens,  irrespective  of  their 
national  origin — that  is,  love  of  flag,  coim- 
try,  and  that  upon  which  everything  that 
we  possess  govemmentally  stands,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

We  want  Americans.  We  want  the  immi- 
grants who  come  over  here — the  same  as  my 
forbears  did  two  generations  ago — to  be  filled 
with  a  love  of  our  institutions.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  undoubtedly,  they  will  come 
here  seeking  material  gain,  but  in  the  main 
they  look  up  to  this  Government  of  ours  as 
a  land  of  opportunity.  I  recognize  that  con- 
lUtlons  might  change  our  immigration  pol- 
icy. That  necessity  might  arise  some  day 
when  we  might  consider  the  advisability  of 
a  change,  but  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
change,   let  it  be  definite  and  certain,  not 


only  in  principle  but  definite  and  certain  in 
practice. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  the  fact  that  this  uncertainty 
exists  is  further  evidenced  by  the  report 
made  by  the  President's  commission,  com- 
prised, as  I  said  before,  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce — the  then  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  President-elect  Hoover.  Not 
only  that,  but  President-elect  Hoover  in  his 
acceptance  speech  said  he  favored  the  repeal 
of  the  national-origins  clause.  He  recog- 
nized  the  impossibility  of  human  determina- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  bdsis  provided 
in  that  law.  He  recognized  the  offensive, 
ness  of  it,  and  he  recognized  that  this  was 
not  bringing  into  effect  in  America  a  new 
policy  with  reference  to  the  restriction  of 
immigration,  because  we  have  it  now.  We 
have  it  now  in  the  act  of  1924.  Two  percent 
of  the  foreign-born  population  as  of  1890 
means  approximately  164,000  immigrants 
who  are  entitled  to  admission  from  quota 
countries  in  Europe  each  year,  and  in  turn 
the  number  to  which  each  country  Is  enti- 
tled is  simply  a  matter  of  mathematics. 
That  can  be  arrived  at.  It  Is  a  definite  and 
certain  enunciation  of  a  principle,  and  it 
naturally  follows  that  there  Is  a  definite  and 
certain  determination  of  the  quotas. 

Mr.  DicKSTEiN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  DicKSTEiN.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  the 
House  how  this  national  origins  was  de- 
termined, based  upon  what  figures,  wh.it 
the  present  quota  Is  as  based  on  the  act  of 
1924,  and  what  would  be  the  quota  of  all  na- 
tionals under  the  national-origins  clause? 
Has  the  gentleman  those  figtures? 

Mr.  McCoRBSACK.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
present  law  permits  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  thousand  and  a  few  odd  hundred  to 
come  in  each  year,  while  the  national-origins 
clause   authorizes   one   hundred   and   fifty- 
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three  and  some  few  hundreds  to  come  In 
each  year.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCoRMACK.  While  the  national- 
orlg;lns  clause  provides  a  maximum  of  150.- 
000.  it  also  provides  in  addition  that  certain 
countries  which  had  no  quota  before  or 
whose  computation  would  be  lees  than  100, 
are  entitled  to  the  admission  of  a  minimum 
of  100,  and  that  Is  the  reason  why  It  comes 
to  approximately   153,000. 

Mr.  RoBsioN  of  Kentucky.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBsioN  of  Kentucky.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  gentleman  is  opposed  to  the 
national-origins  provision  of  the  present 
law? 

Mr.  McCoBMACK.  Precisely. 

Mr.  RoBSioN  of  Kentucky.  Does  the  gentle- 
man favor  the  quota  based  on  the  1890 
census?  The  present  law  Is  based  on  tlie 
1890  census,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Yes;  and  that  is  definite 
and  certain. 

Mr.  RoBsioN  of  Kentucky.  Does  the  gentle- 
man favor  the  1890  census  as  a  basis,  or  some 
other  census — the  1910  cens\is  or  the  1920 
census? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  To  be  frank  with  the 
gentleman,  his  question  goes  into  something 
that  I  did  not  Intend  to  discuss,  and  I  am 
equally  frank  in  saying  that  I  am  rapidly 
approaching  a  mental  state  where  I  realize 
tha^  through  necessity  we  must  close  this 
open  door  and  bring  about  some  kind  of  a 
restriction.  Whether  that  should  be  based 
on  the  1910  census  or  the  1890  census  Is  just 
a  question  of  policy,  based  upon  the  necessity. 

I  can  see  where  conditions  might  change; 
where  in  the  years  to  come  through  deple- 
tion In  our  population,  because  of  some 
great  catastrophe,  for  example — and  popula- 
tion increases  either  by  a  greater  number 
of  births  than  deaths  or  by  an  Increase  In 
Immigration  over  emigration;  that  is  the  only 
means  through  which  an  increase  In  popula- 
tion takes  place — and  I  can  see  where  a  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  one  period  might  of  neces- 
sity be  changed  when  applied  to  conditions 
In  a  different  period. 

Mr.  RoBsioN  of  Kentucky.  We  are  legislat- 
ing for  this  period. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  present  quota,  based  on  the  1800  census. 

Mr.  Garber.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garber.  The  proposed  change  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  ;idmlnl8tratlon  of  the 
law,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentleman  refer 
to  the  national-origins  clause? 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Garber.  I  mean  that  the  proposed 
change  to  a  definite  basis  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  The  gentleman  means  the 
law  as  It  exists  at  present? 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. Now,  bearing  on  that,  may  I  call  the 
attention  to  a  statement  mado  by  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Inunigratlon  In  his 
annual  report  for  1925,  page  29: 

"The  bureau  feels  that  the  present  method 
of  ascertaining  the  quotas  is  far  more  satis- 
factory than  the  proposed  determination  by 
national  origin;  that  it  has  the  advantages 
of  simplicity  and  certainty.  It  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  proposed  change  will  lead 
to  great  confusion  and  result  In  complexities, 
and  accordingly  it  is  recommended  that  the 
pertinent  portions  of  section  11,  providing 
for  this  revision  of  the  quotas  as  th^  now 
stand,  be  rescinded." 

I  am  now  coming  back  to  1790.  One  Inter- 
esting phase  of  the  evidence  about  the  1790 
census,  where  it  showed  a  little  over  3,000,000 
la  the  17  States,  was  in  the  State  of  Penn- 


sylvania, as  indicating  the  tmcertalnty  of  the 
41,000,000  being  even  approximately  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  descendants  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants as  shown  in  that  census. 

I  do  not  want  to  depend  upon  memory,  so 
let  me  quote  verbatim  from  the  extract 
which  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  Sandlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  In  an  article  written  in 

1789,  as  to  the  Immigration  into  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  period  around  1749,  It  was  said 
by  the  writer  that — 

"In  the  summer  of  the  year  1749,  25  sail  of 
large  vessels  arrived  with  German  passengers 
alone,  which  brought  about  12,000  souls, 
some  of  the  ships  about  600  each;  and  in 
several  other  years  near  the  same  number  of 
these  people  arrived  annually." 

This  Is  for  only  a  limited  period  around 
1746,  and  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  some  came 
before  and  some  came  afterwards,  and  yet 
according  to  the  1790  census  there  were  only 
110.000  Germans  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  further:  "And  In  some 
years  nearly  as  many  annually  from  Ireland." 

Yet  In  1790  there  was  only  an  estimated 
population  of  8.000  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  either  Irish  birth  or  Irish  descent. 

This  Is  some  evidence  indicating  the  un- 
certainty we   have  in  the  records  prior   to 

1790.  We  have  absolutely  none  from  1790  to 
1820,  and  from  1820  our  records  of  ports  of 
entry  are  entirely  unreliable,  first,  because 
of  giving  their  birth  In  the  wrong  country. 
In  some  cases  because  of  necessity;  and, 
second,  because  the  records  In  the  city  of  New 
York  were  destroyed  In  the  Ellis  Island  fire 
in  1896.  Furthermore,  many  historical  rec- 
ords of  the  colonial  days  were  destroyed  when 
the  British  occupied  the  city  of  Washington 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

All  of  these  things  have  brought  about 
an  air  of  uncertainty  so  that  the  basis  for 
the  determination  of  national  origins  is  in- 
advisable, unwise,  inequitable,  bound  to  be 
discriminatory  because  In  the  main  It  Is  left 
to  the  field  of  conjecture. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  DicKSTEn*.  Under  the  present  quota 
law  Ireland  receives  a  quota  of  28,000,  but 
under  the  national  origins  law.  if  it  takes 
effect.  Ireland  only  gets  8,000.  thereby  los- 
ing 20,000. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  think  there  have  been 
two  corrections  made  since  that  estimate. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Is  there  anything  the  gen- 
tleman can  find  from  his  investigation  to 
show  how  they  base  that  loss,  upon  what 
percentage  and  how  far  they  have  gone  back? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  That  basis  of  8.330  was 
an  estimate  given  by  Captain  Trevor,  who. 
I  understand,  is  the  parent  of  this  idea, 
although  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  claims  the  credit 
for  it. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  The  parent  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  Is  Mr.  Reed.  The  House  never 
passed  it  at  aU. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Yes;  in  the  Senate  it  was 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Reed  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  right  there  let  me  say 
that  If  this  law  goes  Into  effect  It  Is  those 
of  German  birth  and  descent  and  those  of 
Irish  birth  and  descent  In  Pennsylvania  that 
In  the  main  can  take  the  blame. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question?  Senator  Reed  takes  the 
credit  for  it,  but  he  borrowed  it  from  Senator 
Lodge.    Does  the  gentleman  know  that? 

Mr.  Mct^ORMiCK.  Yes;  this  Captain  Trevor 
consulted  Senator  Lodge  first,  who  took  him 
to  Senator  Reed. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  You  will  find  the  date 
given  in  the  hearing  as  March  6,  1924. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  There  is  just  one  more 
reference  I  might  make.     During  the  past 


few  days  a  representative  of  the  American 
Legion  unfortunately  made  a  reference  with 
which  I  am  not  In  accord.  I  am  sorry  he 
made  this  reference,  becatise  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Legion  and  the  two  other  members  of 
my  family,  two  younger  brothers,  who  con- 
stitute the  whole  family,  are  also  members  of 
the  Legion.  This  representative  made  a 
statement  which  is  offensive  to  all  of  our 
citizens,  and  I  hope  sincerely  that  the  Legion 
members  throughout  the  country  who  might 
be  offended  by  It  will  not  go  to  the  unwise 
direction  of  resigning  their  membership. 

The  American  Legion  is  a  great  body.  It 
is  a  much-needed  body,  the  same  as  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which  Is  another 
one  of  our  great  veterans'  organizations  as 
well  as  all  of  the  minor  organizations  whit  "a 
have  as  their  foundation  purposes  consist- 
ent with  the  progress  of  our  country  in  es- 
tablishing traditions  which  the  future  gen- 
erations will  be  proud  of;  but  in  this  particu- 
lar respect,  by  stating  that  the  Legion  Is  In 
favor  of  the  national-origins  provision,  they 
have  taken  a  position  which,  if  a  referendum 
were  submitted  to  the  memt)ers  of  the  Le- 
gion, would  undoubtedly  amaze  the  Members 
of  Congress  as  to  the  vote  to  the  contrary  in 
the  Legion. 

Mr.  CONNERT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoNNERT.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  have  just  received  three  telegrams 
from  three  Legion  posts  In  Lawrence,  Pea- 
body,  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  saying  that  the 
sentiments  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Legion  gave  before  the  committee  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  member- 
ship of  those  posts? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.  May  I  say  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  Connery  recently  displayed  the  fin- 
est act  of  courage  that  I  have  ever  seen  on 
the  part  of  any  legislator  when  he  voted  for 
the  reapportionment  bill.  I  hope  that  his 
constituents  appreciate  his  type  of  repre- 
sentation. 

May  I  add,  the  danger  of  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  that  we  are  going  back  300  years  and 
making  you  and  me,  who  are  Ajnerlcans. 
and  consider  ourselves  Americans,  take  a 
position  which  would  destroy  the  assimila- 
tion which  all  elements  and  all  races  have 
undergone  during  the  past  300  years,  and 
making  not  only  the  foreign  born  of  1920 
take  a  position  on  this  but  every  one  of  us, 
no  matter  what  the  origin  of  our  common 
ancestors  who  first  came  to  America  may 
have  been? 

But  going  back  to  the  American  Legion, 
It  has  taken  a  position  on  quotas.  When 
they  take  a  position  favoring  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  national-origins  clause,  they 
take  a  position  upon  the  quotas,  and  when 
they  do  that  they  make  a  mistake  and  they 
exceed  the  purposes  of  their  organization. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  Sandlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Schafer.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  will. 

Mr.  Schafer.  Has  the  American  Legion  In 
convention  assembled  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  national-origins  scheme  for  determin- 
ing the  immigration  quotas? 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  understand  they  have, 
yes;  but  it  was  very  peculiarly  worded : 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  American 
Legion  in  convention  assembled.  That  we 
favor  and  recommend  continuance  of  the 
method  of  restriction  upon  Immigration^" 

That  Is  a  primary  part,  and  they  may  have 
the  right  to  do  that.  They  could  go  on  record 
In  favor  of  closed  or  open  or  restricted  Im- 
migration. I  do  not  dispute  their  authority 
to  do  that;  but  then  the  resolution  con- 
tinues : 

"That  we  favor  and  recommend  continu- 
ance of  the  method  of  restriction  upon  immi- 
gration In  the  1924  Immigration  law  with  Its 
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fundamental  national-origins 
that    American    citizenship 
prosperity  may  be  maintained 
possible  level." 

And  La  a,  statement  to  tbe  ^ 
tee  on  Immigration  they  said : 

"We     emphatically     uphold 
underlying    the    national 
vhtcb  is  that  Immigration 
entire  population  of  the  Nation 
the  fairest  method  for  selectln  ; 
but  is  the  most  certain 

Mark  this  language — 
"the*most  certain  method  of 
the  futiu-e  the  blend  of 
racial    mixtures   as    they   exls 
today." 

In   convention   assembled 
record  in  favor  of  that  because 
means  "by  which  prosperity 
tained  at  the  present  time," 
read. 

It  must  be  borne  distinctly 
the  quotas  cannot  be 
principle  itself.    The  going  inU 
clause  automatically  establisbe  1 
and  when  the  Legion  takes  a  i 
principle  they  take  a  position 
established  thereunder. 

What  those  quotas  wUl  be 
record.     Furthermore,  the 
that  It  was  a  question 
and  slackerism.    I  also  deny  sufh 
Is  involved.    In  support  of  this 
cited  the  number  of  aliens  tha 
emption  in  the  late  war.     In  . 
the  figiires  do  not  present  the  f 
In  the  second  place,  the  only 
draw  therefrom  is  that  the  na 
countries  which  will  receive  a 
by  the  operation  of  the  nationa 
the  slackers  in  the  late  war. 
vicious  and  unwarranted  but 
argument  is  an  attack  not  only 
eign  bom  who  were  here  in  1917 
all   generations  of   Americans 
blood  or  descent.    Let  us  see 
that  wlU  suffer  by  the  operatic  i 
tional-origlns   clause   and   then 
what  elements  of  our  citlzenrji 
louBly  offended  and  Insulted 
ment. 

The  French.  Swiss,  Swedish, 
i  Danish,  Irish,  and   Germans, 
representing  our  best  blood,  the 
other  and  second  to  none.    In 
crisis  their  descendants  have 
love  for  our  flag  and  our 
emment  aa  set  forth  in   the.  _ 
In  the  Revoluntlonary  War  theli 
tion  was  outstanding,  partlcula:  ly 
and  the  Germans,  and  the  Fre 
ment  showed  Its  friendship  In 
occupies  one  of  the  foremost 
history.     Are     they     slackers? 
think  so,  but  history  records  _ 
Ing  the  Civil  War  alone  the 
Germans   In    the   service 
whole  army  of  the  South,  and 
as  we  are  compelled  to  refer  to 
this  law,  had  more  men  In 
other  element  ct  oar  citizenry 
after  the  war  was  over,  and  whei 
the  South   had  laid  down  theli 
after  the  death  of  the  great 
was  an  unfortunate  event  for 
that  time,  an  unthinking  North 
dltions  upon  the  South  that  w 
able  and  Inhuman.     In  the  dark 
carpet-bagging  period  of  the 
Btruction  following  the  war 
raised  in  Congress  for  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  from 
New  York,  all  of  Irish  descent 
Francis   Adams,   of   Massachua. 
their  voices  that  finally  brought 
degree  of  reason. 

Mr.  ScHAFKB.  Will  the  „ 
Mr.  McCoBMACK.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  ScHAiTR.  Then  the  American  Legion 
did  not  go  on  record  In  favor  of  the  national- 
origins  clause? 

B£r.  McCoEMACK.  All  I  know  Is  what  It  says 
In  this  statement,  and  from  that  I  draw  cer- 
tain Inferences.  The  gentleman's  inferences 
are  as  good  as  mine.  I  am  going  to  rely  on 
my  Inference  and  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man and  I  win  have  any  dispute.  May  I  fiu-- 
ther  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  great 
agricultural  districts  of  the  coimtry  have 
been  brought  to  their  present  high  level  by 
that  class  of  Immigrants  which  the  national- 
origins  scheme  will  discriminate  against,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  brought  to  a  higher  state  by 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  be 
carrying  out  the  platforms  of  both  parties. 
Mr.  ScHAPER.  I  wiU  state  that  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin  are  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  national-origins  clause,  and 
so  are  the  members  of  the  American  Legion 
in  my  State.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
few  officers  who  may  claim  to  speak  for  the 
Legion.  The  national-origins  clause  should 
be  repealed.  The  gentleman  Is  making  a 
fine  argument  for  its  repeal. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Some  argument  has  been 
advanced  on  the  question  of  certain  na- 
tionals falling  to  assimilate.  What  is  the 
best  test  of  assimilation?  To  me  it  is  what 
percentage  of  Immigrants  from  different 
countries  indicate  their  permanence  and  love 
for  America  by  becoming  a  citizen.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  census  of  1920  are  interesting  in 
this  respect.  I  wHI  simply  read  it  and  allow 
you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions: 

"The  census  of  1920  shows  that  the  foreign 
bom  from  England  proper,  who  were  here 
when  that  census  was  taken  and  who  were 
naturalized,  is  64.8;  ScoUand,  65.6;  Wales, 
73.5;  Ireland,  72.3;  Norway,  67.3;  Sweden, 
69.5;  Denmark,  69.6;  Netherlands,  which  has 
a  marked  gain.  58  1;  Belgium,  which  has  a 
gain,  55.3;  Switzerland,  64.9;  Prance,  60.1; 
Germany.  73.3;  Canada,  French,  47.0;  Cana- 
da, others,  58;  and  other  countries,  ranging 
from  44.7  down  to  8.9.  every  one  of  the  latter 
of  which,  undet  national  origins,  will  gain, 
with  the  exception  of  Rumania." 

The  argument  has  also  been  advanced  by 
certain  people  that  America  m\ist  maintain  a 
British  ascendency  In  order  that  our  Institu- 
tions of  Government  might  be  preserved. 
They  say  that  the  operation  of  the  national- 
origins  clause  will  bring  that  situation  about. 
Since  when  has  the  United  States  had  to 
depend  upon  any  other  country  for  its  exist- 
ence? The  last  time  that  history  records 
that  we  were  a  dependency  of  England  was 
prior  to  1776.  Yorktown,  virlth  its  victory, 
brought  about  the  consummation  of  our  In- 
dependence. In  that  conflict  for  Independ- 
ence, 10,000  men  of  Irish  blood  served  from 
Massachusetts  alone.  Those  of  German  de- 
scent, particularly  from  Pennsylvania, 
showed  their  love  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Likewise,  those  of  Swiss.  Swedish,  French, 
Scotch,  and  other  nativities,  rendered  yeo- 
man service.  No  one  excelled  the  other. 
They  fought  inspired. 

We  cannot  deny,  and  would  not  want  to 
deny  It,  that  those  of  English  blood  and  ex- 
traction have  contributed  In  every  way  In  the 
settling  of  the  Colonies.  In  the  War  for  In- 
dependence, and  in  building  up  otir  country 
and  protecting  it  in  time  of  danger,  but  we 
should  not  discriminate  against  others  who 
have  likewise  done  their  duty. 

The  operation  of  the  naUonal-orlglns 
clause  is  an  affirmative  statement  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  out  Government  is  dependent  upon 
England.  Such  a  declaration  of  subservience 
should  be  abhorrent  to  all  who  consider 
themselves  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  parties  through  their 
standard  bearers  in  the  recent  campaign 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  repeal  of  the 
national-origins  clause.  Between'  now  and 
Biarch  4  action  will  have  to  be  taken  in  order 


to  prevent  Its  operation.  While  both  parties 
have  responsiblUUes.  the  party  tn  the  ma- 
jority will  be  directly  responsible  for  this 
Iniquitous,  discriminatory  law  unless  proper 
action  Is  taken  to  repeal  or  defer  Its  opera- 
tion.    (Applause    from   iKJth    sides   of   the 

I  have   received   the  following  telegrams 
from  American  Legion  posts: 

SOTTTK  Boston,  Mass.,  Febrttary  14, 192$ 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Post  opposed  to  statement  of  Legion 
representatives.  Do  not  know  of  any  slackers 
In  this  district  of  nationals  mentioned 
District  predominantly  Irish.  Exceeded 
quota  in  every  instance.  •  •  • 
CoLTJMBi.*  Post,  No.  51.  Amuwcan  Legion 

South  Boston,  Mass. 
James  F.  Vadghn,  Commander. 

Boston,  Mass..  February  11, 1S20 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Congressman. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Michael  J.  Perkins  Post,  American  Legion 
resents  any  Individual  attempting  to  repre- 
sent the  thought  of  the  American  Legion 
when  he  says  that  our  neighbors  in  Europe, 
whether  they  be  Scandinavian,  Jews,  English! 
Greek.  Polish,  or  Irish,  are  alien  slackers' 
Fortunately  our  allies  and  ourselves  united 
as  one  people  •  •  •. 

John  J.  Ltndon,  Commander. 

Mr.  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
:'   The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

IN    THS    COMMrrTEK    OF    THK    WHOLB 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the' 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  Jl.  2580,  with  Mr. 
Rodney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
[Mr.  Feighan}. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality, who  produced  HJl.  2580.  as 
amended. 

This  amended  tnll  was  made  possible 
by  the  diligence,  the  thoroughness,  the 
faithful  appearance  at  hearings,  and  the 
active  role  played  by  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  during  the  public  hear- 
ings and  In  the  18  executive  sessions 
required. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  members  of  the  full 
committee. 

The  immigration  bill  now  before  the 
Hotise  Is  a  clean  bUl,  In  all  respects  a 
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bipartisan  product  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality. 

This  is  an  historic  bill,  with  bold  and 
deliberate  purpose  to  forge  the  way 
toward  a  selective  Immigration  system 
with  qualitative  and  quantitative 
controls. 

Such  a  system  conforms  with  our  needs 
at  this  stage  of  our  national  develop- 
ment, and  is  long  overdue. 

This  bill  in  no  way  avoids  or  weakens 
the  constitutional  responsibility  laid 
upon  the  Congress  to  regulate  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States. 

It  reaflBrms  that  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility through  a  clear-cut,  self  ex- 
ecuting law  which  delegates  no  authority 
to  the  executive  branch  which  properly 
and  historically  rests  with  the  Congress. 

This  bill  rejects  all  proposals  which 
would  have  blurred  the  constitutional 
lines  separating  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  and  vigorously  rejects  the 
proposed  delegation  of  congressional 
authority  to  '.-he  executive  for  establish- 
ing policy  to  govern  the  admission  of 
Immigrants  into  the  United  States. 

Our  subcommittee  conducted  39  public 
hearings  on  proposed  revisions  of  the 
Immigration  law  which  opened  on  June 
11,  1964,  and  closed  on  June  1,  this  year. 

During  that  time  94  Members  of  Con- 
gress appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
or  submitted  individual  views  for  consid- 
eration by  the  subcommittee. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  two  Attorneys 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
other  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion appeared  to  testify  In  public  or 
executive  hearings. 

That  testimony  was  followed  by  wit- 
nesses representing  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, and  by  individual  citizens, 
with  an  interest  in  this  public  issue. 

I  will  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  listing  of  the  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  our  subcommittee. 

A  review  of  that  listing  will  reveal  that 
every  shade  of  oflBcial  and  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  proposed  immigration 
reform — pro  and  con — has  been  heard 
and  evaluated. 

Following  the  public  hearings,  our  sub- 
committee met  in  18  executive  sessions 
to  produce  the  immigration  bUl  now  be- 
fore the  House. 

In  our  deliberations  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  were  at  all  times  first 
and  foremost,  and  those  interests  are  re- 
flected clearly  in  the  bill. 

There  were  wide  differences  among  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  on  key 
Issues,  but  those  differences  have  been 
reconcUed  in  the  bill  now  before  you. 

The  vote  in  our  subcommittee  of  eight 
to  zero,  with  one  abstention,  spesiks 
clearly  for  the  bipartisan  character  of 
the  bill  and  speaks  loudly  for  its  merits. 

The  subcommittee  bill  was  approved 
by  the  full  judiciary  committee — without 
one  single  change — by  a  vote  of  27  to  4. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  thank 
publicly  and  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Moore]  for  the  vigorous  role  he 
played  In  the  exacting  work  of  our  sub- 
committee. 
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As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
subcommittee  his  leadership  was  out- 
standing. 

I  am  equally  indebted  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chelf],  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  our  subcommittee,  an  18-year  veteran 
on  the  subcommittee,  for  his  constructive 
contributions  to  our  subcommittee  bill. 

The  fundamental  issue  in  the  public 
hearings  was  the  national  origins  quota 
system. 

That  is,  whether  that  system  should 
be  repealed  and  be  replaced  by  a  new 
system  of  Immigrant  admissions. 

That  issue  was  resolved  by  the  sub- 
committee in  our  first  executive  session. 

There  was  unanimity  on.  the  need  to 
repeal  the  national  origins  quota  system 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  new  system. 

The  basic  reasons  for  our  decision  are 
threefold: 

First.  The  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem does  not  regulate  immigration  into 
the  United  States — as  many  people  have 
been  misled  into  believing,  and  as  pro- 
ponents of  the  system  believed  it  would. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  nonquota  immi- 
gration had  equaled  quota  immigration. 

That  was  25  years  after  the  quota  sys- 
tem was  enacted  into  law. 

During  the  past  15  years  nonquota 
immigration  incresised  to  the  point 
where  it  has  now  doubled  quota  immi- 
gration. 

This  trend  will  continue  to  accelerate 
imless  Congress  takes  remedial  action 
now. 

Second.  Our  Secretary  of  State  and  two 
Attorneys  General  have  testified  that 
the  quota  system  has  made  problems  in 
the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  certain 
foreign  countries  because  of  overtones  of 
discrimination  and  Implied  favoritism 
for  the  nationals  of  some  coimtries  as 
against  the  nationals  of  other  countries. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  Cabinet  oflBcei's 
this  problem  Is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
some  high  quota  countries  do  not  use 
their  allotted  numbers  while  other 
countries  with  low  quotas  have  long 
waiting  lists  of  preference  applicants, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens. 

Third.  While  the  United  States  has  by 
far  the  most  generous  immigration  sys- 
tem so  far  as  numbers  admitted  each 
year,  the  system  has  not  been  working 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States — domestically  or  in  terms  of  our 
international  commitments. 

Despite  the  fact  we  have  been  admit- 
ting close  to  300,000  Immigrants  per  year 
for  the  past  10  years,  we  are  still  con- 
fronted with  the  same  kind  of  human 
problems  which  have  caused  Congress 
to  enact  12  separate  pieces  of  public  leg- 
islation during  the  past  12  years. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  long  back- 
logs of  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  per- 
manent resident  aliens  In  the  oversub- 
scribed countries. 

The  remaining  17  executive  sessions  of 
our  subcommittee  bill  were  taken  up  with 
reaching  agreement  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  a  new  system 
of  immigrant  admissions. 

In  this  process  we  made  a  detailed 
examination  of  every  possible  method. 


its  implications,  and  its  estimated  out- 
comes. 

The  new  method  proposed  is,  in  my 
considered  judgment,  a  long  forward  step 
In  the  direction  of  a  selective  immigra- 
tion system  with  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative controls. 

Here  are  the  basic  elonents  of  the 
proposed  new  system  of  immigrant  ad- 
missions: 

First.  The  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem is  repealed,  effective  July  1,  1968. 

Second.  The  Asia -Pacific  triangle  con- 
cept is  repealed  immediately. 

This  concept  has  met  with  strong  re- 
actions from  our  allies  and  friends  in  Asia 
who  have  come  to  regard  it  as  the  same 
kind  of  personal  affront  as  the  old  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Act. 

Moreover  the  proposed  selective  sys- 
tem* of  Immigrant  admissions  included 
In  the  bill  guarantees  that  no  country  can 
receive  a  disproportionate  number  of  the 
total  visas  authorized. 

Third.  A  numerical  limit  of  170,000 
Immigrant  admissions  per  year  Is  estab- 
lished, exclusive  of  the  spouses,  children, 
and  paaents  of  UJS.  citizens,  for  all  coun- 
tries outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Fourth.  A  numerical  ceiling  of  20,000 
per  year  is  fixed  for  any  1  country, 
exclusive  of  the  spouses,  children,  and 
parents  of  U.S.  citizens. 

This  ceiling  will  not  apply  to  the  pres- 
ent high  quota  countries,  notably  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  until  July  1,  1968. 

It  will  apply,  however,  tc  all  present 
low  quota  countries  during  the  3-year 
waiting  period  and  thereafter  when  It 
will  apply  to  all  countries  outside  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Fifth.  During  the  3-year  waiting  pe- 
riod, from  date  of  enactment  to  July 
1,  1968,  the  bill  permits  the  use  of  au- 
thorized but  unused  quota  numbers  from 
the  previous  year. 

We  have,  however,  restricted  the  use 
of  these  visa  numbers  to  preference  class 
applicants  in  the  oversubscribed  coun- 
tries. 

Those  are  primarily  the  relatives  of 
citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens 
of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  A  new  system  of  preferences  is 
established,  with  per  centum  limitations 
and  priorities  as  among  the  new  pref- 
erence classes. 

This  is  the  heart,  the  governing  cri- 
teria for  the  new  selective  system  of  Im- 
migration. 

Family  unity  Is  made  the  first  and 
foremost  objective  of  the  new  system. 

Spouses,  children,  and  parents  of  U.S. 
citizens  come  first  and  there  Is  no  nu- 
merical limit  placed  on  their  admission. 

The  other  preference  classes  follow  in 
this  order: 

Twenty  percent  to  immarried  children 
over  21  years  of  age  of  UJ3.  citizens. 

Twenty  percent  to  spouses  and  un- 
married sons  and  daughters  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens. 

Ten  percent  to  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  or  who  because 
of  their  exceptional  ability  in  tbe  sci- 
ences and  the  arts  will  substantially 
benefit  the  national  economy,  cultural 
interests  or  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
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Ten  percent  to  married  J  ons  or  mar- 
ried daughters  of  U.S.  cltizei  s. 

Ten  percent  to  persons  w  lo  are  capa- 
ble of  performing  specified  J  Idlled  or  im- 
skilled  labor — not  of  a  temp  )rary  or  sea- 
sonal nature — for  which  th(  re  is  a  dem- 
onstrated shortage  of  employable  and 
willing  workers  in  the  Unit*  id  States. 

Six  percent  to  refugees  vho  are  the 
victims  of  Communist  or  i>ther  totali- 
tarian persecution,  under  procedures 
wherein  D.S.  oflBcials  sire  In  exclusive 
control  from  start  to  finish. 

Such  visa  numbers  as  are  left  over 
after  these  preference  classes  are  satis- 
fied will  go  to  nonpref erenc !  applicants, 
strictly  in  the  chronologi<  al  order  in 
which  they  qualify. 

Seventh.  New  labor  con  rols  are  es- 
tablished to  govern  the  adn  lission  of  all 
Immigrant  worker  classes.  These  new 
controls  require  the  Secretf  ry  of  Labor 
to  make  an  affirmative  fir  ding  on  an 
individual  case  basis  that,  with  respect 
to  the  job  the  immigrant  vorker  is  to 
fill  In  the  locality  to  which  h  ;  is  destined, 
there  Is  no  able,  willing,  qiaallfled  and 
available  American  worker  to  fill  that 
job. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  m  list  also  find 
that  the  admission  of  sucl  immigrant 
workers  will  not  adverselj  aflfect  the 
wages  and  working  conditior  s  of  workers 
similarly  employed  in  the  U:  lited  States. 
These  new  labor  controls  are  manda- 
tory for  all  worker  immigra  it  classes. 

They  do  not  apply  to  the  r  ?lative  pref- 
erence classes  and  the  limite  1  number  of 
refugees  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  AFL-CIO  recommended  that 
meaningful  labor  controls  be  incorpo- 
rated into  any  reform  immig  -ation  legis- 
lation and  the  new  controls  )rovided  for 
in  this  bill  have  the  strong  support  of 
organized  labor. 

Eighth.  The  bill  repeals  t  le  so-called 
fair  share  refugee  act  and  returns  the 
parole  provision  of  the  law  t<  its  original 
intent. 

The  original  intent  of  section  212  of 
the  law  was  to  cover  individual  cases 
only  and  then  only  in  emerg  jnt  circum- 
stances. 

An  example  of  the  origin  il  intent  of 
the  parole  provision  was  .he  Andrea 
Doria  ship  disaster  off  our  s  lores,  when 
the  surviving  victims  had  n  ;ither  pass- 
ports nor  identity  docimietts  required 
for  admission  to  the  United  States. 

We  had  to  give  them  havi  in,  but  of  a 
temporary  nature,  until  the^  could  re- 
sume their  journey  to  Europe . 

It  was  never  Intended  tc  cover  Im- 
migrant groups  as  such,  certainly  not 
refugees,  and  it  was  intended  that  people 
thus  paroled  into  the  United  £  tates  would 
depart  to  their  normal  n  sidence  <«• 
domicile  outside  the  United  i  Itates  when 
tlje  purpose  of  their  tempoiary  admis- 
sion had  been  satisfied. 

In  returning  the  parole  proi  islon  of  the 
law  to  its  original  Intent  we  lave  estab- 
lished a  6-percent  preferen(  e  class  for 
refugees,  amounting  to  10,2(  0  per  year, 
and  have  removed  from  the  r  sfugees  the 
stigma  of  parole  to  which  the  re  has  been 
objection  because  of  its  usml  connota- 
tion. 

In  doing  so  we  have  provided  for  their 
conditional  entry,  a  method  which  as- 


sures that  all  the  present  security  meas- 
ures will  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Ninth.  The  bill  removes  the  word 
"physical"  as  a  qualifier  on  the  term 
"persecution." 

This  action  recognizes  that  some  Com- 
munist regimes  have  resorted  to  more 
subtle  forms  of  persecution  which  are  no 
less  oppressive  than  physical  torture. 

Tyranny  over  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
a  person  has  been  demonstrated  as  more 
fearsome  than  the  ancient  methods  of 
torture  which  characterized  the  Com- 
munist takeover  of  many  countries  of 
Central  and  East  Europe. 

This  relief  has  application  to  persons 
who  flee  from  or  otherwise  escape  from 
the  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Tenth.  With  respect  to  immigration 
from  the  Independent  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  has  never 
been  subjected  to  numerical  limitations, 
the  bill  makes  the  following  changes: 

First.  Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago 
are  accorded  the  same  status  as  all  other 
independent  Republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

They  were  granted  independence  in 
1961  and  we  found  no  reason  to  treat 
them  differently  '.han  any  other  coun- 
try with  independent  status  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Second.  The  new  labor  controls  I  have 
described  will  apply  to  all  natives  of 
the  independent  Republics  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  who  seek  admission  to 
the  United  States  as  worker  immigrants. 

Spouses,  children,  and  parents  of  U.S. 
citizens  or  of  permanent  resident  aliens 
are  the  only  exemptions  from  these  new 
controls. 

Third.  Adjustment  of  status  in  the 
United  States  ior  natives  of  the  inde- 
pendent Republics  of  this  hemisphere 
is  prohibited. 

This  prohibition  results  from  the  de- 
ceptive practice  of  people  entering  the 
United  States  on  a  visitor's  visa  with 
the  clear  intent  to  remain  permanently 
in  the  United  States. 

Evidence  indicates  the  growth  of  this 
practice  in  recent  years  demands  a  clear 
remedy. 

Fourthly.  When  immigration  from  the 
Independent  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  exceeds  by  10  percent  or 
more  the  average  of  the  past  5  years, 
the  President  is  required  to  report  ti 
Congress,  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  have. 

Eleventh.  The  bill  establishes  a  new 
class  of  aliens  who  are  mandatorily  ex- 
cluded from  admission. 

Those  are  persons  classified  under  the 
medical  term  of  "sexual  deviation." 

Under  present  law  such  persons  were 
intended  to  be  excluded  under  the  term 
"psychopathic  personality." 

Howevery/the  courts  have  ruled  that 
psychopathic  personality  is  too  vague  a 
term  to  cover  sexual  deviates. 

The  bm  removes  all  doubts  on  this 
score  by[  a  change  in  terms  to  include 
sexual  deviation  as  a  clearly  defined  ex- 
cludable class. 

The  bill  removes  epilepsy  as  a  manda- 
torily excludable  class  of  aliens. 

The  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  has  . 
recommended  this  change. 
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Epilepsy  is  not  communicable  and  is 
controllable   with   modem   medication 

Persons  so  afOicted,  who  are  able  to 
convince  the  public  health  service  medi- 
cal examiners  that  their  condition  is 
controllable  and  that  they  are  unlikely 
to  become  a  public  charge  could,  if  other- 
wise eligible,  be  admitted  as  immigrants 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  term 
"feebleminded"  and  replaces  it  with  the 
term  "mentally  retarded."  The  term 
"feebleminded"  has  no  accepted  medical 
or  legal  meaning. 

The  term  "mentally  retarded"  does 
have  accepted  medical  and  legal  mean- 
ing. 

Our  subcommittee  gave  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  proposals  which  would 
have  authorized  waivers  under  certain 
conditions  for  excludable  clsusses  defined 
in  sections  212(a)  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

It  was  our  determination  that  present 
procedures  of  the  subcommittee  have 
proven  adequate  to  take  care  of  any 
hardship  cases  that  might  arise  in  any 
category  of  these  mandatorily  excludable 
classes. 

No  evidence  was  produced  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Twelfth.  The  misleading  and  highly 
controversial  terms  "quota"  and  "non- 
quota" are  removed  from  the  law. 

We  have  substituted  the  new  terms 
"immigrant  visa"— for  aliens  who  are 
natives  of  countries  outside  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere — "special  Immigrant 
visas" — for  natives  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere coimtries — "conditional  entries" 
for  refugees,  and  "immediate  relatives' 
for  spouses,  children,  and  parents  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

Thirteenth.  A  uniform  procedure  is 
provided  for  the  filing  of  petitions  with 
^the  Attorney  General  to  establish  eligi- 
bility of  aliens  for  preference  status, 
Immediate  relative  status  and  special 
immigrant  status. 

The  date  of  approval  of  such  petitions 
by  the  Attorney  General  establishes  the 
priortiy  of  all  applicants  within  the  pref- 
erence classes. 

Valid  petitions  on  file  with  the  various 
consular  offices  abroad,  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,  will  remain  valid  and 
will  retain  the  original  date  of  approval 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Fourteenth.  A  new  orphan  section 
consolidates  three  sections  in  the  present 
law  to  provide  a  clear-cut  definition  of  an 
eligible  orphan. 

Fifteenth.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
provided  authority  to  flush  the  deadwood 
out  of  the  waiting  lists  in  the  oversub- 
scribed countries. 

This  authority  is  provided  so  that  we 
will  have  accurate  and  meanful  reports 
on  waiting  lists  in  the  future. 

We  do  not  have  such  accurate  reports 
now. 

A  brief  explanation  Is  In  order  to  the 
reasons  why  complete  repeal  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  will  not  take 
effect  until  July  1, 1968. 

The  subcommittee  was  concerned  that 
an  orderly  transition  take  place  from  the 
old  system  to  the  new  system. 

It  was  equally  concerned  that  all  coun- 
tries be  on  an  equal  footing;  to  the  ex- 
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tent  possible,  when  the  new  system  would 
take  effect. 

That  is  why  the  bill  authorizes  the  use 
of  unused  quota  numbers  from  the  previ- 
ous year  to  clean  out  the  current  prefer- 
ence waiting  lists  in  the  oversubscribed 
countries. 

The  subcommittee  was  also  concerned 
that  an  abi-upt  change  might  place  the 
present  high  quota  countries  at  a  great 
disadvantage  because  In  many  of  those 
countries  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
file  preference  petitions  because  the  al- 
lotted quota  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
the  applicants  who  desired  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States. 

The  3  year  waiting  period  provides 
ample  notice  to  all  present  high  quota 
countries  that  effective  July  1,  1968,  all 
such  countries  will  be  subjected  to  the 
ceiling  of  20,000  per  year  and  that  prefer- 
ence classes  will  determine  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  issuance  of  immigrant 
visas  among  all  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Other  minor  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  existing  law  to  conform  with  the 
basic  changes  I  have  outlined. 

I  am  advised  there  are  some  serious 
misunderstandings  about  certain  pro- 
posals for  revision  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, which  are  not  in  the  subcommit- 
tee bill  but  which  some  people  continue 
to  believe  have  not  been  rejected  In  the 
subcommittee  bill. 

I  have  made  an  effort  in  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  to  clear  up  these  misunder- 
standings but  apparently  doubts  still 
remain. 

For  the  Record,  the  following  contro- 
versial proposals  are  not  Included  in  the 
bill  as  amended  now  before  the  House: 
First.  There  is  no  immigration  board 
provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Accordingly  there  is  no  delegation  of 
authority  for  the  distribution  of  visa 
numbers  among  countries  or  classes  of 
alien  applicants,  including  refugees. 

Second.  There  is  no  delegation  of  con- 
gressional authority  for  setting  immi- 
gration policy  to  regulate  immigration 
into  the  United  States. 

Section  401  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  established  a  Joint 
committee  to  determine  immigration 
policy  remains  in  the  law  without  change 
of  its  statutory  duties. 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  is  not 
given  authority  to  parole  refugees  Into 
the  United  States. 

The  parole  provision  of  the  law  is  re- 
-^urned  to  its  original  intent. 

Refugees  will  not  be  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  under  the  pending  bill. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  conditional 
entry  of  not  to  exceed  10,200  refugees  per 
year,  under  a  congressional  definition, 
and  a  method  In  which  UJS.  officials  are 
in  control,  from  start  to  finish. 

The  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  makes  no  deter- 
minations whatever  as  to  who  Is  or  is  not 
a  refugee  under  the  bill  before  us. 

Fourth.  There  Is  no  requirement  In 
this  bill,  as  amended,  making  it  manda- 
tory that  all  visas  authorized  be  Issued. 
The  present  permissive  authority  to 
issue  visas  to  qualified  Immigrants  re- 
mains Intact. 
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There  is  no  provision  In  this  bill,  as 
amended,  which  allows  the  build  up  of  a 
backlog  of  immigrant  visas  to  be  used  In 
future  years. 

Fifth.  There  Is  no  waiver  authority  in 
the  amended  bill  for  the  mandatorily  ex- 
cludable classes  of  aliens  described  In 
section  212  of  the  present  law. 

H.R.  2580,  as  amended  by  the  subcom- 
mittee bill,  is  a  sound  bill. 

It  corrects  the  inequities  in  the  present 
system. 

It  establishes  clearly  defined  provisions 
of  law  which  are  self -executing. 

The  dangers  of  bureaucratic  manipu- 
lation of  the  law  are  reduced  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum. 

This  bill  is  a  clarion  call  to  Congress  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  regulating 
Immigration  into  the  United  States. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  support  H.R. 
2580,  as  amended. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  list  of 
witnesses: 

List  of  WrrNESSES  Appearing  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaixtt 

testimony 
Hon.   Emanuel   Ceixer,    a   Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Stete  of   New  York: 
Text  of  H.R.  7700. 

Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Louisiana:  Text 
of  H  Jl.  9045. 

Hon.  August  E.  Johansen.  a  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hon.  William  C.  Cramer,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Florida :  Text 
of  HJl.  5320  and  H.R.  11603. 

Hon.  Btron  G.  Rogers,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Hon.  Byron  G.  Rogers,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado — 
( testimony  resumed ) . 

Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York: 
Text  of  H.R.  11446. 

Hon.  Jack  Westland,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington: 
Text  of  H  Jl.  7669. 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gnx,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado: 
Statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Amata  Kabua. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  a  Representative  n 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Hawaii — (testi- 
mony resumed). 

Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  California:  Text 
of  H.R.  2896  and  HJl.  10271. 

Hon.  B.  P.  PisK,  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  California:  text  of 
H.R.  8025. 

Hon.  Leonard  Parbstein,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  John  B.  Anderson,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  niinois:  Text 
of  HJt.  7919. 

Hon.  Harold  M.  Ryan,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  niinoU. 

Hon.  John  M.  Murphy,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  William  Pitts  Ryan,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  a  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois: 
Text  of  HJl.  4159  and  H.R.  4435. 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Patten,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


Hon.  Srruous  Halpzrn,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York:  Tfext 
of  H.R.  1629. 

Hon.  Ogden  R.  Rkib,  a  Representetive  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York-  Text 
of  HJl.  11837. 

Hon.  FRAifK  J.  HoRTON,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  Stete  of  New  York:  Text 
of  H.R.  11436. 

Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  a  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Hawaii: 
Text  of  H.R.  6169,  H.R.  6831,  H.R.  6833,  H  R 
7810. 

statements 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Aodabbo,  a  Representetive 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  William  A.  Barrett,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  Robert  R.  Barry,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  a  Represente- 
tive m  Congress  from  the  State  of  California. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland,  a  Representetive 
In  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  New  Hampshire. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  James  C.  Corman,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  California. 

Hon.  DoMmicK  V.  Daniels,  a  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hon.  James  J.  Delanet,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Steven  B.  Derounian,  a  Represente- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.,  a  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  Michigan. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Donohue.  a  Represente- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
sette. 

Hon.  Don  Edwards,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  California. 

Hon.  Paul  a.  Pino,  a  Representetive  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher,  a  Representetive  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Hon.   John  E.   Pogarty,   a  RepresentaUve 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Hon.   Cornelius   E.   Gallagher,   a   Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hon.  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Stete  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  a  Representetive 
in  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Henrt  B.  Gonzalez,  a  Representetive 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Hon.  Edna  P.  Kelly,  a  Representetive  In 
Congress  from  the  Stete  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgorb.  a  Representetive  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Hon.  Robert  L.  Leogett,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  California. 

Hon.  Roland  V.  Libonati,  a  Representative 
In  Congresh  from  the  Stete  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  John  J.  McPall,  a  Representetive  in 
Congress  from  the  Stete  of  California. 

Hon.  ToRBERT  H.  Macdonald.  a  Represente- 
tive In  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  Massa- 
chusette. 

Hon.  Joseph  G.  Minish,  a  Representetive 
in  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  John  S.  Monacan,  a  RepreseiUatlve 

In  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  P.  Bradford  Morse,  a  Representetive 

In  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  Massachusette. 

Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer,  a  Representetive 

In  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  New  York. 

Hon.  William  T.  Murphy,  a  Reoresente- 
tlve  in  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  Locien  N.  Neozi,  a  Re)>r«!8entetlTe  In 
Congress  from  the  Stete  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin,  a  Representutive  In 
Congress  from  the  Stete  of  Massachusette. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  a  Representetive 
In  Congress  from  the  Stete  of  Illinois. 
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tlve  In  Congress  from  the 
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Hon.   Herman  Toll,  a 
Congress  from  the  State  of 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik,  a 
In  Congress  from  the  State 
Hon.  John  W.  Wtdler,  a 
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Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  Secretar] 
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Hon.  Norbert  A.  Schlel, 
General. 

Hon.  Rasrmond  F.  Farrell, 
the  Immigration  and 

Mr.  James  L.  Hennessy, 
Naturalization  Service. 

Mr.   Abba  P.   Schwartz, 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Mr.  James  J.  Hines,  legal 
of  Security  and  Consular 
Mr.  Allen  B.  Moreland. 
August    5,    1964:     America^i 
Daniel  J.  O'Connor  and  Mr 
National    Association    of 
Robert  A.  Cook;  Order  of 
ory  Lagakoe. 

August  6,   1964:    American 
Italian  Migration:   Hon 
Doorstep    'Savannah,     Inc.: 
Frame;    National    Economic 
Mr.  Mark  M.  Jones. 

August  7,  1964:  NatlonallU^ 
ter    of    Cleveland:     Mr. 
AFli-CIO:  Mr.  Kenneth  A 
lean  Council  for  Nationalltie  i 
Edith  Lowenstein 

August   10,   1964:    Industrial 
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ters  of  the  American  Revolutldn 
V.  H.  Duncan;  National  Jewlsl  i 
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and  Mr.  James  P.  Rice; 
Wars  of  the  United  States 
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Donald  E.  Anderson. 
August    11,    1964: 
elation    of    America,    Inc.: 
Rumpf;    Coimcll    for 
Mr.  Charles  A.  McCarthy;  Ne- 
tlon:   Bfrs.  Ralph  D.  Hacker 
Service,  National  Council  of 
Christ    in    the    U.S.A.:    Mr. 
Friends  Committee  on  Nation|al 
Mr.  Richard  Smith;   Bible 
Rev.  Cecil  A.  Hodges. 

August    14.    1964:    America! 
Patriotic  Societies:  Mr.  John 
American  CouncU  of  Voluntary 
Foreign  Service:  Bishop  Edwafd 

August  20,  1964:  American 
Croatlon    Migration,    Inc. : 
Bosilievic.    president; 
Republican  Club:  Mrs.  Alice 
lira.  Eleanor  Gonzalez;   Order 
In   America:    Mr.    John 
Jos^h  A.  L.  Errigo,  Mr. 
and   Dr.   Nicholas   M 
Chinese   Welfare    Council 
Sing. 

August  21,  1964:  Liberty 
Hicks,   Jr.;    Northern   New 
tlon  Conference;  Mrs.  Arthur 
Boclatlon    of    Immigration    i 
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etary  of  Labor. 
Attorney 


Committee  on 

Juvenal  Marchlsio; 

Mrs.     Rosalind 

CouncU,    Inc.: 

Service  Cen- 

Johb    Papandreas. 

Mei^ejobn;  Amer- 

Servlce:  Miss 

Union  Dlvl- 

Carey;   Daugh- 

Mrs.  Robert 

organizations 

I.  Gxirfein 

of  Foreign 

Francis  W. 

Service:  Mr. 


Vit 


Danube-pwablan  Asso- 

Anton    K. 

Indivl4ual    Freedom : 

Jersey  Coali- 

Church  World 

Churches  of 

.  ohn    Schauer: 

Legislation : 

Baptist  Church: 

Coalition   of 

B.  Trevor,  Jr.; 

Agencies  for 

Swanstrom. 

I^otnmittee  for 

Joseph    V. 

Women's 

A^esandroni  and 

Sons  of  Italy 

Jr.,   Mr. 

A.  Culotta, 

National 

Jack   Wong 


Jei  sey 


Mr.  W.  B. 

Immlgrs- 

Hawkins;  As- 

Nstlonallty 


Lawyers:  Mr.  Edward  Dubroffl;  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association.  Inc. :  Dr.  Paul 
Harper. 

September  2.  1964:  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom:  Mrs.  Selma 
Samole;  Japanese-American  Citizens  League: 
Mr.  Mike  Masaoka;  Organization  for  Pres- 
ervation of  Samoan  Democracy:  Mr.  Galuma- 
iMnana  VallnupK)  Alailima. 

September  3,  1964:  The  Conservatives:  Mr. 
Sam  Baccala;  Committee  for  an  Increase  In 
the- Spanish  Immigration  Quota:  Hon.  Emllo 
Nunez;  Jamaica  Progressive  League,  Inc.: 
Mrs.  Beryl  Henry;  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee: Mr.  Chester  O.  Shore. 

September  11,  1964:  Estonian  Aid,  Inc.: 
Mr.  Erich  Park;  St.  Sophia  Greek  Orthodox 
Cathedral:  Mr.  George  J.  Charles;  American 
Civil  Uberties  Union:  Mr.  David  Carliner; 
General  Board  of  the  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns of  the  Methodist  Church:  Mr.  Herman 
Will,  Jr. 

September  17,  1964:  Mrs.  Ruby  Curd;  Dr. 
Mollle  Ray  Carroll;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brabner-Smlth; 
Mrs.  Janet  Nash. 

Statements  by:  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO:  Mr.  Jacob  S. 
Potofsky;  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, Department  of  Immigration :  Mr.  Bruce 
M.  Mohler;  Unitarian  Universalist  Association, 
Department  of  Social  Responsibility:  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Jones;  United  States  Committee 
for  Refugees,  Inc.:  Dr.  R.  Norris  Wilson;  Na- 
tional Advocates  Society:  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Wln- 
cek;  Polish  American  Congress:  Mr.  Charles 
Rozmarek;  The  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars :  Mr.  Louis  J.  Fortier;  American  Citizens 
for  Sensible,  Secure  Immigration  Laws:  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Brown;  The  Epilepsy  Foundation: 
Mr.  Harold  Babbitt;  Mr.  George  B.  Stalllngs, 
Jr.;  Miss  Jane-Fenwlck  Goodwin;  Mr.  John 
R.  Northup;  Mr.  Matthew  P.  McKeon. 

testimont 

Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  the  At- 
torney General. 

George  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugee  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  California. 

Dr.  Andrew  Sackett,  Deputy  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Medical  Services.  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

Dr.  Louis  Jacobs,  Chief,  Division  of  Foreign 
Quarantine.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher,  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Hon.  Frank  Annunzio,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  William  F.  Rtan,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  California. 

Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Horton,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  E^ioio  DE  LA  Garza,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Hon.  Paul  A.  Fino,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  James  H.  Schextes,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsxtnaga,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker,  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John  B.  McCarthy,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration.  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Dr.  James  M.  Read.  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation. 

Mike  Masaoka.  Japanese-American  Citi- 
zens League. 

Karl  Speiss.  Sr.,  Homeowners  Federation  of 
Arlington. 
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John  W.  Schauer,  director  of  Unmlgratlon 
and  refugee  program  of  Church  World  Serv- 
ice. 

John  B.  Trevor,  Jr..  the  American  Coalition 
of  Patriotic  Societies. 

Mrs.  Myra  C.  Hacker,  vice  president  of  ths 
New  Jersey  Coalition,  West  Englewood.  N  j 

Daniel  J.  O'Connor,  chairman.  National 
Americanism  Commission,  The  American  Le- 
gion. 

Mrs.  V.  J.  Alessandronl,  Greenwich  Wom. 
en's  Republican  Club.  Old  Greenwich,  Conn 

Dr.  Fllindo  B.  Masino,  American  Institute 
fo:-  Italian  Culture  and  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association. 

David  Carliner,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

John  Ottavlano,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph  Errigo  Mr 
Samuel  A.  Culotta,  Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Petruz- 
zelll,  and  Judge  Vlto  A.  Marino.  Sons  or 
Italy  In  America. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Kerbs.  Republican  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred.  Inc. 

Frank  E.  G.  Well.  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. 

Andrew  BlemUler,  AFL-CIO  legislative  di- 
rector, legislative  department;  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Melkeljohn,  legislative 
representative. 

Walter  T.  Darmpray.  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America.  Inc. 

Nicholas  S.  Llmperls.  national  chairman 
AHEPA  Immigration  Legislation  Committee. 
Order  of  AHEPA. 

Franklin  B.  Horbelt. 

James  H.  Sheldon.  Council  for  ChrUtlan 
Social  Action  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
and  the  Committee  on  Christian  Social  Ac- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

W.  B.  Hicks.  Liberty  Lobby. 

Dr.  George  A.  Maxwell. 

Miss  Loma  Logan.  Greater  Chinatown 
Community  Association. 

statements    submitted    by    members    Of 

congress 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland.  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Snjvio  O.  CoNTB.  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  John  D.  Dincell,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  HeArt  B.  Gonzalez,  a  Representetlv/ 
from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Hon.  Seymour  Halpxrn.  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  John  Lindsat,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinoer.  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  BenUamin  S.  Rosenthal,  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Pa4«t  T.  Mink,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

STATEMENTS     SUBMITTED     8T     ORGANIZATIONS 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Crawford,  Michigan  Coun- 
cil for  Statbhood. 

til.  Paul  Jennings,  president.  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Jonee,  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association. 

Mr.  Gregory  G.  Lagakoe,  Nationalitiea 
Service  Center  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Lum.  Chinese-American 
Citizens  Alliance.   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  McCarthy.  Council  for  In- 
dividual Freedom  of  the  Independence 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Anlceto  Perez.  Committee  for  the  In- 
crease of  the  Spanish  Immigration  Quota. 

Mrs.  Selma  Samols.  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Mr.  Leon  Shull.  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

American  Nurses'  Association  (Mrs. 
Whltaker).  ^ 
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Mr.  Murray  I.  Gurfein.  representing  na- 
tional Jewish  organizations  listed  In  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Tyre  Taylor,  general  counsel,  Southern 
Statos  Industrial  Council. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Anderson,  Lutheran  Immi- 
gration Service. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Pasqualicchio.  president.  National 
Council  for  American-Italian  Friendship. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  John  *P. 
McCarthy,  chairman.  Committee  on  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Problems,  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service.  Inc. 

STATEMENTS      BY     INDIVmUALS 

Mr.  John  R.  Northup,  Sanu  Barbara,  Calif. 
Mr.  William  G.  Rietzer.  Washington,  D.C. 

LETTERS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Post  163,  American  Legion. 

United  States  Day  Committee. 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles. 

Houston  Lodge,  Chinese-American  Citizens 
Alliance. 

American  Eugenics  Party. 

Society  for  Conservative  Political  Action, 
i .  Steuben  Society  of  America. 

'  United   Presbyterian   Church. 

Women's  Hepubllcan  Club  of  New  Trier 
Township. 

The  Jamaica  Progressive  League. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies. 

Minnesota  Society  of  DAR. 

German-American  Societies  of  Greater 
New  York. 

Greenwich    Women's   Republican    Club. 

International  Institute  of  St.  Paul. 

International  Institute  of  Gary. 

International   Social   Service. 
^  aty  Council  of  Philadelphia, 

i'  Louisiana  Society  of  the  SAR. 

^  Glen  Cove  Lodge.  Sons  of  Italy. 

*  Lynn,  Mass.,  Lodge  889,  Sons  of  Italy. 

Westchester  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Biichlgan  Committee  on  Immigration. 

Community  Relations  Conference  of 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.    I  have  a  brief  question. 

Do  the  percentages  apply  to  each  coun- 
try, or  do  they  apply  to  the  entire  quota? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  percentages  ap- 
ply to  the  total.  The  170,000  limit  ex- 
ternal to  the  United  States  applies  to  all 
countries  external  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  understand,  but  so  far 
as  each  individual  country  is  concerned, 
for  example,  could  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  country's  immigration  be  In  a 
particular  category  ? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  During  the  first  3 
years,  while  the  quota  system  remains  in 
effect,  not  more  than  20  percent  could  be 
allocated  to  a  given  category  of  any  single 
quota.  After  the  first  3  years  any  per- 
centage, up  to  100  percent  could  be  allo- 
cated to  a  single  category  for  nationals 
of  any  country. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Then  the  percentages 
apply  worldwide  and  not  so  far  as  a  par- 
ticular country  is  concerned? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  There  Is  no  percent- 
age to  a  particular  country.  The  only 
limitation  on  a  country  is  that  it  will  not 
exceed  20,000,  exclusive  of  spouses,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  NEDZI.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore]. 


Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chah-man.  In  this 
very  technical  field  of  immigration  and 
certainly  an  area  in  which  there  is  in- 
tense interest  throughout  the  country,  I 
would  like  to  share  very  briefly  with  the 
Committee  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
we  on  the  subcommittee  have  had  in 
giving  our  time  and  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter which  has  been  before  us  now  some 
3  years. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  particular 
legislation  that  could  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
which  feelings  could  run  higher  in  a 
negative  way  or  perhaps  the  pressures 
could  be  as  fierce  in  a  positive  way. 

It  may  be  a  little  bit  difficult  for  the 
membership  of  a  committee  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  I  am  getting  at,  but 
may  I  just  phrase  it  in  this  way:  In  at- 
tempting to  do  the  Job  that  one  has 
and  in  fulfilling  the  responsibility  that 
one  has  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as 
a  member  of  a  committee  which  handles 
the  immigration  policy  of  our  country,  at 
times  it  was  even  difficult  to  ask  fairly 
a  question  of  a  witness  in  order  to  seek 
a  better  balance  in  the  record  without 
being  accused,  simply  by  reason  of  ten- 
dering the  question,  of  having  either  an 
ulterior  motive  or  being  adverse  to  any 
sort  of  immigration  reform.  During  the 
committee's  deliberations  I  was,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  victim  of  inac- 
curate information,  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  pointed  my  questions  in 
attempting  to  bring  a  balanced  record  be- 
fore us  to  consider  as  we  began  to  write 
the  bill,  simply  because  my  questions  did 
not  always  reflect  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  revising  or  reforming  our  immi- 
gration laws. 

Then  on  the  other  hand  at  times  when 
the  questions  took  a  more  serious  note 
about  taking  care  of  some  of  the  in- 
equities and  some  of  the  very  real  dis- 
criminations that  exist  in  our  law.  the 
pressures  exerted  themselves  the  other 
way.  You  were  then  misinformed  as 
being  an  individual  that  desired  to  let 
down  the  floodgates  and  to  let  all  of  the 
mass  inflow  of  possible  aliens  come  into 
this  country  that  desired  to  do  so. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  say  that  after  some  7  years  of  service 
on  this  subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  have  come  as  a  sub- 
committee and  as  a  full  committee  to 
this  House  with  a  bill  which  I  believe 
merits  the  sincere  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  regardless  of 
the  area  of  the  country  from  which  he 
may  come  and  regardless  of  his  political 
affiliation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2580  was  com- 
pletely rewritten  by  the  Immigration  and 
Nationalities  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  truly  is  a  historic  bill. 
It  represents,  in  my  opinion,  the  bi- 
partisan industry,  patience;  yes,  the 
skills  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  think  the  House  should  know  that 
during  all  of  these  deliberations  the 
matter  that  was  uppermost  in  all  of  our 
minds,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  sub- 
committee in  Its  entirety,  was  the  Inter- 
ests of   the  United  States.     We  have 


concluded  unanimously  that  the  na- 
tional origin  strictures  can  be  removed 
from  the  immigration  law  without  doing 
violence  to  our  Nation's  Immigration 
policy.  The  series  of  tight,  close  checks 
upon  all  who  would  enter  is  retained  in 
our  immigration  law.  The  proposed 
amendments  include  even  more  restric- 
tive provisions  to  safeguard  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  the  American  worker,  and 
to  preserve  generally  the  well-being  of 
our  society  and  our  Nation's  security. 

Our  immigration  laws  are  the  most 
complex  upon  the  statute  books.  The 
very  complexity  of  the  Ik%  has  led  to 
much  public  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing about  our  immigration  policy. 

In  truth  and  fact  these  United  States 
continue  and  have  been  In  the  past  the 
biggest  hearted  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  receiving  of  foreign  immigrants. 
Over  the  years  the  ancestors  of  all  of 
us — some  42  million  human  beings — 
have  migrated  to  these  shores.  To  the 
peoples  of  Europe  chiefly,  but  to  others 
as  well,  t|ie  United  States  has  long  been 
a  haven  of  opportunity  and  refuge.  The 
stream  of  immigrants  who  have  passed 
through  American  gates  are  the  Nation's 
true  wealth.  - 

And  teday,  America's  true  worth  and 
strength  rest  upon  the  contributions — 
morally,  poUtically.  socially,  economical- 
ly—of people  of  many  national  back- 
grounds and  races.  This  is  the  unques- 
tioned genius  of  the  American  experi- 
ence. 

In  formulating  this  Nation's  immigra- 
tion policy,  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  available  means  for  sus- 
taining and  supporting  it  must  be  given 
first  consideration.  The  best  interest  of 
our  people  must  be  deemed  paramount 
to  that  of  all  others. 

The  object  of  our  already  generous 
immigration  policy  is  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  United  States  as  a  bright 
land  of  liberty,  promise,  and  oppwrtu- 
tity.  America  cannot  continue  to  be 
that  kind  of  a  nation  if  it  becomes 
overp>opulated,  socially  and  economically 
deteriorated  or  subverted  in  its  republi- 
can form  of  constitutional  government. 

Our  immigration  policy,  then,  has  been 
generous.  Our  immigration  law  is  pred- 
icated upon  the  principle  that  all  aliens 
are  admissible  into  the  United  States 
unless  there  is  some  provision  of  the  law 
which  requires  their  exclusion. 

That  is  why  our  immigration  laws  are 
so  complex.  The  underlying  purpose  of 
the  law  is  to  exclude  the  inadmissible. 
That  is  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
bill  now  before  you  for  your  considera- 
tion— to  exclude  from  our  shores  the  in- 
admissible and  to  select  for  admission 
only  those  who  can  meet  the  high  qual- 
itative and  quantitative  standards. 

Now  you  may  ask  why  do  we  need  re- 
form of  our  immigration  laws?  I  happen 
to  believe  our  national  interest  and  the 
realities  of  our  immigration  practices 
since  World  War  n  require  and  justify  a 
new  immigration  selection  policy. 

In  1921  President  Harding  signed  the 
first  national  origin  quota  act  and  this 
act  followed  by  the  quota  act  of  1924 
placed  into  effect  a  dual  selection  of  im- 
migrants through  the  application  of  such 
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cent have  been  nonquota  entrants  into 
this  country,  meaning  that  they  have 
come  without  the  quota  system — outside 
the  national  origins  system.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  10-year  period  from 
1953  to  1963,  a  total  of  119,677  inmil- 
grants  came  to  the  United  States  from 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  and 
of  this  figure  of  119,677,  approximately 
109.000  were  nonquota  immigrants. 

These  facts  may  startle  those  who  read 
our  laws  and  find  that  Japan  has  an  an- 
nual quota  of  185,  that  the  Philippines 
has  a  quota  of  100,  and  that  China  has 
a  quota  of  205  total  per  year. 

The  reason  I  point  this  out  is,  in  a  way", 
to  verify  the  statement  I  have  made  with 
respect  to  the  national  origins  system. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
countries,  as  just  named — Japan,  the 
Philippines,  and  China — have  a  total 
combined  quota  of  490,  during  a  10-year 
period  approximately  119,000  immigrants 
have  come  from  these  three  nations. 

I  should  like  to  submit  a  table  which 
will  be  expressive  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  inunigration  has  not  flowed  from  the 
national  origins  channel  which  was  set 
forth  in  the  1952  act: 

Immigrants 

Annual  admitted, 

,  quota  1953-62 

Cliina 100  36.732 

Greece 308  45,001 

Hungary 865  55,595 

Italy 5.666  213,434 

Japan 185  48. 169 

Poland 6,488  74.669 

Portugal 438  26.036 

Spam 250  13,641 

Yugoslavia 942  37. 033 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Supplementing  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  thereby  we  have 
sort  of  chipped  off  here  and  chipped  off 
there  pieces  of  the  national  origins 
theory.  Also,  soon  after  World  War  n, 
we  passed  the  Displaced  Persons  Act, 
under  which  we  admitted  several  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  who  had  been  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  the  terrors  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  Then  we  passed  the  Ref- 
ugee Relief  Act.  Then  we  passed  the 
acts  giving  surcease,  succor,  and  asylum 
to  .those  victims  of  the  earthquake  in  the 
Azores;  we  admitted  those  Portuguese. 

We  admitted  the  victims  of  Commu- 
nist rapine  and  plunder  in  Hungary. 
We  admitted  the  refugees  of  Holland 
fleeing  the  terror  of  Sukarno  In  Indo- 
nesia. 

All  those  admissions  were  counter  to 
the  theory  of  national  origins.  As  the 
gentleman  so  wisely  stated,  only  one  out 
of  every  three  persons  who  came  into  the 
United  States  came  in  under  the  quota 
system. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  agrees  that  it 
is  high  time  we  did  away  with  this  na- 
tional origins  theory  and  really  called  a 
spade  a  spade.  It  has  no  further  efficacy 
and  utility  in  our  system  of  immigration. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  Is  eminently  correct.  I  believe 
this  Is  the  area  of  perhaps  widest  mis- 
understanding of  our  Immigration  laws 
today. 


There  are  those  in  this  country  who 
feel  that  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem has  been  the  master  of  our  immigra- 
tion flow.  Certainly  since  World  War  n. 
as  the  gentleman  stated  in  his  question! 
this  has  not  been  true. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  propose  in  the 
legislation  which  is  suggested  here  to- 
day to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  to  make 
our  present  immigration  law  more  re- 
flective of  our  actual  immigration  prac- 
tice. 

Immediately  previous  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  I  was  about  to  suggest 
exactly  what  he  has  suggested.  I  had 
indicated  the  numbers  that  Japan, 
China,  and  the  Philippines  had  under 
the  quota  system,  and  the  numbers  that 
had  come  in.  I  was  going  to  ask  how 
this  had  been  accomplished. 

Very  frankly,  before  the  ink  was  dry 
on  the  Immigration  Act  of  1952,  early  in 
1953,  Congress  recognized  that  while  the 
displaced  persons  and  refugee  resettle- 
ment problems  had  not  yet  been  solved 
by  the  Displaced  Persons  Apts  of  1948 
and  1950  the  new  law,  which  carried 
forward  the  national  origins  formula, 
left  this  country  without  any  instrumen- 
tality with  which  to  cope  with  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  Therefore,  we 
went  ahead,  and  a  new  refugee  admis- 
sion law  was  enacted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  was 
proposed  and  quickly  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under 
that  act  more  than  220,000  refugees 
came  into  tliis  country  outside  the  quota 
system  and  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tional origins  system. 

I  believe  that  is  a  further  responf^e  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  Japan,  China,  "and  the  Philippines, 
and  the  quota  as  it  has  been. 

Under  this  new  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering what  would  be  the  admission 
situation  for  those  three  countries? 

Mr.  MOORE.  These  coimtries  would 
be  treated  as  every  other  country  ex- 
ternal to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
They  would  have  a  maximum  limitation 
placed  on  them  as  every  other  nation 
has,  which  is  20,000.  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  be  frightened  by  that  figure 
of  20,000.  It  does  not  mean  that  that 
number,  20,000,  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  or 
Filipinos  are  immediately  going  to  come 
into  this  country,  but  the  upper  limita- 
tion to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
would  be  that  number  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis,  after  this  law  goes  fully 
into  effect  on  July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Would  these  three  coun- 
tries get  a  certain  share  of  the  quota  for 
the  entire  world? 

Mr.  MOORE.  They  would  not  get  a 
certain  share  of  the  quota,  but  would  be 
on  an  equal  footing  with  intending  im- 
migrants from  the  entire  world;  that  is. 
each  registrant  would  be  treated  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  without 
reference  to  the  country  of  his  birth. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  would  not  fear  that 
amount  of  those  persons  coming  in.  I 
have  a  great  amount  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  my  district.  It 
is  not  that  I  register  fear  that  they  might 
come  in  because  they  make  wonderful 
citizens.    I  want  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  did  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest for  a  moment  that  was  perhaps  the 
gentleman's  position,  but  it  is  again  an- 
other wide  area  of  misunderstanding  of 
our  immigration  laws.  People  who  at- 
tack what  we  are  doing  here  today  say 
that  it  will  let  millions  of  orientals  come 
into  the  United  States.  I  wanted  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  observation  that  there 
is  no  one  In  tills  House  who  need  fear 
such  an  event  occurring.  In  the  specific 
case  that  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton refers  to,  I  think  he  can  look  forward 
to  an  Increased  number  of  each  of  the 
groups  he  referred  to;  but  in  any  event 
the  maximum  from  any  1  country  is 
20,000. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  in  conclusion  I  would  like 
to  say  that  in  our  State  there  was  not 
one  single  person  of  Japanese  ancestry 
who  had  ever  been  in  a  penal  institution. 
They  make  very  flne  citizens  as  all  the 
oriental  people  do.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man again. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  stated 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 
move discrimination  against  nationality, 
but  the  gentleman  f  rofn  Ohio  pointed  out 
that  there  will  be  no  limitations  upon 
people  from  South  America.  Is  that  not 
an  inconsistency?  We  are  discriminat- 
ing against  all  of  the  countries  in  the 
world  except  the  South  American  coun- 
tries by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  at 
least  we  are  continuing  discriminatory 
provisions. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  think  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  his  last  reference  is 
a  correct  one.  By  continuing  the  favored 
treatment  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
this  legislation,  that  is  decidedly  a  pref- 
erence that  is  generated  in  favor  of 
Western  Hemisphere  immigation.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  in  that  respect. 
May  I  say,  and  I  call  to  the  gentleman's 
attention  the  fact  that  there  are  areas 
in  this  bill  in  which  there  are  specific 
provisions  inserted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  controlling  Western  Hemisphere 
immigration  even  though  there  is  no 
overall  ceiling  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration.  We  attempted  to  do  that 
in  the  subcommittee  and  you  have  per- 
haps heard  an  account  here  today  as  to 
what  occurred  there.  But  this  legisla- 
tion, it  should  be  understood  here  and 
now,  is  much  stronger  than  the  present 
Walter -McCarran  Act  and  the  present 
immigration  law  in  the  field  of  control- 
ling intended  immigration  and  the  fiow 
of  immigration  from  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere countries,  including  the  Carib- 
bean area. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  CELLER.  It  might  be  well  to  say 
at  this  point  that  during  all  of  the  years 
that  we  have  had  restrictive  immigra- 
tion under  the  Johnson  Act  and  the 
Walter-McCarran  Act  since  1924,  we  have 
never  put  a  ceiling  on  immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  current 
bill  continues  that  open-door  policy  with 
reference  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Secondly,  there  should  be  no  fear  on 
the  part  of  anyone  that  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  infiux  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  average  intake  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  been,  in  the  latet  10 
years,  about  110,000.  But,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  there  are  qualitative  restric- 
tions. Immigrants  must,  as  under  the 
present  law,  satisfy  the  provision  that 
they  will  not  become  public  charges  and 
secondly,  in  each  instance,  in  every 
sing'e  instance  there  must  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  as  to  the  person  coming 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  his  com- 
ing will  not  have  the  effect  of  depressing 
wages  or  adversely  affecting  the  condi- 
tions of  emplosmient. 

The  consular  agent  may  not  Issue  a 
visa  until  and  unless  the  individual  who 
seeks  to  come  into  this  country  assumes 
the  burden  of  getting  that  certificate 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

And  finaUy  there  is  in  the  bill  itself— 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  responsible  for  it  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  it — the  provision  that  if  dur- 
ing any  5-year  period  there  is  an  Indi- 
cation that  the  intake  of  immigrants 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  more 
than  10  percent  above  the  average  over 
5  years,  there  shall  be  a  notification  sent 
to  Congress,  and  the  Congress  may  take 
whatever  suitable  action  it  may  see  fit 
to  take  with  reference  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  merely  wanted  to 
state  that  I  appreciate  the  compliment 
paid  by  our  distinguished  chairman. 
[Mr.  Celler],  but  that  should  have  gone 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr. 
Moore  J.  It  was  just  one  of  the  many 
constructive  contributions  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  made  to  the 
bill  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  I  said  "Ohio";  I  meant  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  M.^cGREOOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
light  of  the  comments  recently  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  [Mr. 
Celler]  about  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration— and  I  have  reference  to  the 
fact  that  he  said  it  has  not  increased 
very  much — perhaps  we  ought  to  look 
at  the  exact  figures. 

In  1960  total  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  91,701.  In 
1963  it  had  climbed  to  147,744,  an  in- 


crease of  more  than  50  percent  in  a  4- 
year  period. 

If  you  wish  to  look  more  closely  at 
certain  segments  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, for  an  example  of  the  dramatic 
increase  of  immigration  pressure,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  10  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  see  what  the  figures 
are  for  these  countries.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  Argentina,  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay and  Venezuela.  In  I960  the  figure 
was  11,993;  in  1964  almost  28,000,  an  in- 
crease approximating  230  percent  over 
a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  all  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
preciate that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  referred  to  here  by  attaching  fhy 
name  to  it,  and  which  I  offered  in  full 
committee  and  in  the  subcommittee,  is 
offered  with  the  desire  to  complete  the 
job  that  the  committee  has  partially 
done,  of  eliminating  discrimination.  The 
chairman  has  correctly  said  that  we 
have  had  an  open-door  policy  toward 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  change  the  open-door  policy.  I 
do  propose,  however,  that  we  treat  all 
countries  of  the  world  at  least  reason- 
ably alike.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  fur- 
ther open  the  door  in  the  Caribbean  at 
the  SEune  time  that  we  partially  close 
the  door  in  western  Europe.  We  will, 
if  this  bill  Is  passed  in  its  present  form, 
be  partially  closing  the  door  to  the  free 
fiow  of  people  to  this  country  from  some 
of  our  historic  allies  in  western  Europe, 
and  will  be  opening  the  door  to  coun- 
tries not  known  to  be  historically  friend- 
ly or  close  to  us  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

We  are  making  a  change,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  far  as  the  Caribbean  is  con- 
cerned, a  change  that  will  give  them  a 
highly  preferential  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
Jamaica  now  has  100  as  a  celin-r.  There 
are  14,303  registered  applicants  there 
who  will  be  coming  in,  if  the  adminis-^ 
tration  is  friendly  to  them  very  shortly 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  at  this  point 
that  I  would  like  to  move  along  on  this 
statement  rather  than  diverting  com- 
pletely into  a  discussion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  situation,  if  I  might,  but  at 
the  same  time  wanting  to  jrield  for  the 
purposes  of  colloquy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
additional  time  if  he  needs  It. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

May  I  say  with  respect  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
in  large  part  I  believe  the  observations 
that  he  has  made  are  without  ques- 
tion, certainly  true.  I  think  though  it 
would  be  perhaps  a  better  way,  of  ap- 
proaching an  answer  to  the  gentleman 
here  to  say  that  what  we  are  doing, 
rather  than  opening  the  door  wider,  is 
to  continue  the  past  policy  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  sug- 
gested. 

The  Chairman,  It  is  true  without  ques- 
tion as  each  of  the  former  British  colonies 
in  this  hemisphere  seek  and  obtain  their 
independence  there  is  the  continuing 
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question  as  to  what  we  an  going  to  do 
in  relationship  to  that  nallon  which  is 
now  independent.  What  we  do  very 
frankly  in  this  bill  is  treai  them  as  an 
independent  nation  In  1  he  Western 
Hemisphere,  giving  them  th ;  same  rights 
and  privileges  that  our  imi]  ligration  law 
has  presently  included.  I  ut  we  have 
impressed  upon  then*,  I  bel  eve  it  is  fair 
to  say,  some  qualifications  and  quanti- 
tative standards  which  are  not  now  in 
present  law. 

There  is — and  I  think  ev£  ryone  in  this 
House  ought  to  know  righi  now — every 
reason  to  believe  without  <  uestion  that 
Western  KS|tmisphere  imm  gration  can 
escalate — can  go  up.  Sin  ply,  may  I 
state  that  that  could  happe  n  if  we  were 
not  even  here  discussing  i  his  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  free  flow  optlo  i  that  West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  ]iave  had  for 
immigration  into  the  Uni  ed  States. 

Beyond  that,  may  I  ma  :e  a  further 
observation,  that  there  is  p  irhaps  noth- 
ing in  the  ultimate,  but  thei  e  are  several 
sections  of  this  bill — and  mi  ly  I  say  spe- 
cifically, language  of  whicf  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  Is  the  autl  tor.  that  at- 
tempts, to  restrict  the  flow  of  Western 
Hemisphere  migration  so  hat  we  can 
continiife  to  have  an  orderlr  pattern  of 
immigration  worldwide  in  eluding  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  started  to  talk 
about  the  question  of  how  n  the  world 
we  got  so  many  immigrants  outside  of 
the  national  origins  system.  May  I  say 
to  the  House  and  to  this  cor  imittee  that 
that  imbalance  about  which  you  hear 
today  has  been  a  sltuatior  which  has 
existed  since  1957  and  sone  here  per- 
haps have  had  an  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative  '  o  encourage 
an  expansion  of  our  immij  ration  pro- 
grams from  1957  forward.  You  have 
had  since  1957,  and  every  year  since, 
broad  new  laws  admitting,  outside  of 
the  national  origins  system,  highly 
skilled  specialists,  relatives  )f  U.S.  citi- 
zens, and  permanent  reside:  it  aliens,  as 
well  as  refugees,  into  this  cnuntrj'.  Al- 
ways, however,  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
never  reaching  the  real  core  jf  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  1958  the  Congress  pass(  d  four  such 
laws.  In  1959  we  granted  nonquota 
status  to  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens,  and 
residents  who  had  been  on  the  waiting 
list  for  10  to  15  years,  wit  lout  regard 
to  the  national  origins  syst  im. 

The  act  of  July  14,  196  >,  admitted 
more  Portuguese  and  more  D  itchmen,  as 
well  as  authorized  the  pare  ling  of  re- 
fugees with  the  built-in  prdvision  per- 
mitting the  Attorney  Generiil  to  adjust 
their  status  to  that  of  penranent  resi- 
dence after  they  had  spent  2  years  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  imde  r  the  act  of 
1961.  expedited  the  reunitlnglof  families, 
and  we  moved  the  date  up  in  ihat  partic- 
ular instance  to  give  nonquo  a  status  to 
certain  of  those  registered  ii.  the  quota 
areas.  So,  each  step  that  tl  e  Congress 
Itself  has  made  has,  in  effecl ,  done  vio- 
lence to  the  national  origins  concept,  as 
far  as  our  immigration  law^  ar«  con- 
cerned. 
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In  short,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  who  has  been 
here  since  1957  has  time  and  again,  it 
is  my  recollection,  supported  time  and 
again,  the  expansion  of  our  immigration 
policies,  and  a  further  drifting  away 
from  the  national  origins  concept. 

May  I  say  to  the  members  of  this 
Committee  the  bill  before  you  today 
places  its  first  emphasis  on  the  reuniting 
of  families,  and  merits  your  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  speaks 
properly  when  he  Inveighs  against  the 
national  origins  concept.  I  have  been 
fighting  against  the  national  origin  con- 
cept for  four  decades.  As  I  indicated 
before,  one  of  my  first  speeches  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  was  against  the  na- 
tional origins  theory,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  shame  my  voice  fell  on  deaf  ears.  I 
felt  like  the  Greek.  Sisyphus,  who  was 
condemned  to  push  a  boulder  up  a  hill. 
Evei-y  time  he  got  to  the  top  the  boulder 
would  fall  on  top  of  him,  and  he  tiun- 
bled  down  with  the  boulder.  That  is 
how  I  have  felt  all  these  years;  but  now 
I  am  apparently  being  able,  with  the  gen- 
tleman's help  and  the  help  of  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  House,  I  am  sure, 
particularly  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, in  succeeding  in  getting  that 
boulder  over  the  hill. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to 
clarify  a  response  given  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  as  to  the  precise 
number  to  which  information  is  going 
to  be  in  detail.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
says  that  the  number  of  immigrants  per- 
mitted from  any  country  is  going  to  be 
a  proportion  of  those  registered  in  that 
countiy  to  the  total  registered  in  the 
world. 

What  is  the  time,  or  at  what  period 
of  time  is  that  going  to  be  determined? 
Obviously  this  proportion  is  going  to  be 
changed. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  would  be  those 
who  were  on  the  waiting  list  as  of  July 
1.  1968.  We  have  built  into  this  bill  a 
mechanism  whereby  we  attempt  to  clean 
out  all  of  the  waiting  lists  so  that  on 
July  1.  1968.  there  will  not  be  an  immi- 
grant who  is  in  a  preference  category 
now  and  waiting  to  come  who  will  be 
left  there  waiting  to  come  in  on  that 
day.  So  that  from  July  1.  1968,  forward 
all  immigration  will  be  on  a  first-come, 
first-serve  basis.  It  will  be  on  an  even 
flow. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  That  is  the  question  I 
asked  the  gentleman — whether  it  will  be 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  iMsis  or  on  a 
proportionate  basis. 

Mr.  MOORE.  It  will  be  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis — and  certainly 
based  upon  the  numbers  or  the  registra- 
tion In  existence  or  that  is  built  up  in 
any  one  of  those  nations.  It  is  mathe- 
matically conceivable  that  by  July  1. 


1968,  there  might  be  20,000  registrants 
from  a  single  country,  who  have  prior 
registrations  as  against  all  other  regis- 
trants for  immigration  in  the  world,  and 
if  so  they  will  come  in  first. 

Mr.  NEDZL  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  regardless  of  the  proportion  of  those 
registered  in  China  as  compared  to  the 
entire  world? 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  and,  if  I  have  misled 
him,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  asking 
questions  to  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  NEDZI.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  with  respect 
to  the  objectives  of  the  new  system  which 
we  are  suggesting  here  today,  and  which 
the  committee  is  considering,  the  major 
principal  changes  proposed  by  this  bill 
are  to  eliminate  the  selection  of  immi- 
grants on  the  basis  of  ancestry  or  place 
of  birth,  and  to  substitute  the  test  of 
selection  based  upon  concepts  of  family 
reunion,  and  the  immigrant's  potential 
personal  contribution  to  the  United 
States — standards  which  we  believe  are 
fair  to  the  aliens  and  by  the  same  token 
more  beneficial  to  America. 

Additionally  the  bill  provides  a  contin- 
uing and  flexible  authority  for  the  ad- 
mission of  refugees.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  the  amended  bill,  HR. 
2580,  has  achieved  this  reform  with  re- 
strictive safeguards  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral well  being  of  our  Nation,  our  eco- 
nomic health  and  our  national  security. 

There  were  a  lot  of  suggestions  that 
were  rejected  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  May  I  take  just  a 
moment  to  set  the  record  straight  in 
that  respect. 

The  original  administration  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  wide  grant  of  discretionary 
control  over  our  immigration  system. 
Under  that  proposal  the  executive  could 
have  used  up  to  one-half  of  the  quota 
numbers  at  his  discretion.  In  the  name 
of  national  security  or  diplomatic  pol- 
icy, the  admission  of  aliens  could  have 
been  subject  to  all  sorts  of  political  pres- 
sures internally  and  externally  so  far 
as  this  Nation's  Immigration  policy  is 
concerned.  But  this  proposal  was  re- 
jected. Your  committee  preserved  for 
the  Congress,  and  I  say  this  without  a 
moment's  hesitation — your  committee 
preserved  for  the  Congress  its  traditional 
and  its  historic  responsibility  and  its 
constitutional  prerogative.  That  is  the 
function  of  determining  this  Nations 
immigration  policy. 

Also  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
the  original  administration  measure 
would  have  createii  a  joint  executive  and 
legislative  advisory  immigration  board. 
This  unworkable  monstrosity  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  theory  in  my  opinion  of 
the  separation  of  powers  upon  which  our 
Government  is  based  and  this  was  also 
rejected  by  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality subcommittee  as  an  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  certainly  as  an  ob- 
vious effort  to  weaken  the  congressional 
control  of  our  Immigration  policy. 

Further,  the  administration  proposal 
would  also  have  granted  to  the  executive 
virtually  unrestricted  control  and  au- 
thority Tor  the  admission  of  refugees. 
This  particular  suggested  change  by  the 
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administration  was  rejected  by  the  sub- 
committee. I  say  to  the  Committee,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  amended  bill.  HH. 
2580,  we  have  set  a  specific  nimierical 
limit  upon  the  admission  of  refugees  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — not 
some  international  body — will  establish 
the  qualifying  definition  for  the  term 
"refugee." 

Other  provisions  rejected  by  the  sub- 
committee would  have  removed  the  re- 
striction and  suspension  of  deportation 
and  adjustment  of  status  for  alien  crew- 
men and  ship  jumpers,  and  would  have 
changed  the  date  from  1940  to  1952  as 
the  date  for  the  creation  of  a  record  of 
admission  for  those  illegally  in  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
have  removed  the  restriction  against  ad- 
mission of  feeble-minded,  insane  and 
those  of  psychopathic  personality.  Un- 
der these  proposals  which  were  rejected, 
and  I  emphasize  this,  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee,  thousands  of 
persons  underground  now  in  the  United 
States — subversives  perhaps — deserting 
crewmen  and  criminals  would  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  legalize  their 
presence  in  the  United  States.  This  sub- 
committee and  your  full  committee  did 
not  let  this  happen. 

I  tliink  it  well  to  set  up  here  the 
highlights  of  the  new  system.  For  the 
3-year  period  from  1965  to  1968  the 
total  quota  of  immigration  remains  at 
158,561.  High  quota  countries  as  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Ireland  retain 
their  quotas  for  this  transition  period. 

Unused  quota  numbers  from  1964  are 
brought  forward  for  use  this  year  to  help 
liquidate  the  preference  waiting  list  in 
oversubscribed  countries.  This  is  also 
in  operation  for  the  year  1966  and  1967. 
Whal  we  have  done  is  to  create  an  im- 
migration pool  of  those  numbers  which 
are  not  now  used.  And  they  have  not 
been  used  for  a  long  niunber  of  years  in 
our  immigration  pattern. 

Of  the  total  of  158,561  we  have  had  as 
a  basis  for  entry  into  this  country,  only 
about  98,000  have  been  used,  and  the 
balance,  or  about  60.000,  have  gone  by 
default  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  have 
been  lost  to  any  intending  immigrants. 

What  we  do  by  this  provision  in  the 
bill  is  recapture  those  numbers  for  a  3- 
year  period  and  permit  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  reallocate  those  numbers  to 
immigrants  who  have  been  v/aiting  in 
the  preference  categories  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time.  We  permit  the  reissuance 
of  those  numbers  in  order  that  on  July 
1,  1968.  we  will  have  cleaned  out  this 
long  category  of  individuals  who  are 
family  members,  who  have  skills  which 
entitle  them  to  preference  consideration 
under  the  present  law.  We  will  give 
them  expedited  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

May  I  say  here  and  now  that  some- 
body Is  going  to  say  that  this  is  going 
to  bring  into  this  country  a  great  number 
of  people  In  the  next  3  years.  By 
using  this  partictilar  mechanism  I  want 
everybody  in  this  committee  to  know  that 
we  are  not  doing  anything  for  that  in- 
tending Immigrant  that  the  passage  of 


time  would  not  do  for  him  anyhow.  He 
already  has  a  preference  category.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  if  we  never  did  any- 
thing to  the  immigration  law,  that  in- 
tending immigrant  would  come  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

What  we  are  doing  is  relieving  a  pres- 
sure point  of  this  vast  buildup  of  intend- 
ing immigrants  in  preference  categories 
who  have  been  waiting  for  years — the 
last  count  could  well  go  back  to  1955 — 
and  we  are  going  to  clean  that  up  over 
the  next  3  years,  so  that  by  July  1,  1968, 
we  will  be  able  to  establish  an  orderly 
pattern  of  inunigration  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis. 

The  subcommittee  recognized  that  this 
was  one  of  the  real  pressure  points  for 
reform.  It  came  from  the  long  list  of 
relatives,  from  those  already  qualified 
and  eligible,  just  sitting  and  waiting  for 
a  number  to  come  up. 

We  will  recapture  the  unused  numbers 
and  give  them  out  to  the  oversubscribed 
courtries,  meaning  to  those  who  could 
not  come  by  reason  of  quota  numbers 
being  exhausted.  We  will  expedite  their 
entry  into  the  United  States.  But,  in 
effect,  we  will  not  be  giving  them  any- 
thing the  passage  of  time  would  not  give 
them. 

During  the  3 -year  transition  period  no 
country  except  Great  Britain.  Germany, 
and  Ireland  could  receive  more  than  20,- 
000  visas  from  the  quota  plus  the  unused 
carryover  pool.  We  include  that  in  the 
limitation.  It  is  exclusive  of  spouses  and 
children  and  parents  of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  again 
exrired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
pause  here  to  say  that  what  we  have 
done  also  is  to  continue  some  sections 
of  the  present  law,  and  we  have  added 
parents  as  nonquota  immigrants,  parents 
of  U.S.  citizens  as  nonquota  immigrants. 
We  now  will  place  them  in  the  category 
of  wives,  spouses  and  children  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

A  new  set  of  preferences  will  go  into 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
posed bill.  These  preferences,  as  I  have 
stated,  emphasize  family  reunion  first 
and  foremost.  The  first  two  categories 
of  the  eight  set  up  in  this  bill  give  their 
first  attention  to  the  reuniting  of  fami- 
lies. 

A  new  class  Is  created  covering  the 
professions,  scientists,  and  other  alien 
applicants  with  high  education  and 
training,  as  distinguished  from  the 
skills  and  crafts  needed  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  put  in  a  lower  prefer- 
ence bracket. 

In  addition,  we  have  created  a  new 
preference  class  for  refugees,  with  a 
maximum  annual  celling  of  10.200,  and 
we  have  returned  the  "parole"  section 
of  the  law  to  its  original  intent,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  fiexibility  or  playing 
with  the  number  of  those  intending  to 
come  Into  the  country  by  utilization  of 
certain  areas  of  the  law  which  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  be  used  for 


determination   of   admission  of  immi- 
grants. 

The  limit  of  170,000  is  established  on 
the  niunber  of  immigrants  we  wlD  take 
from  all  countries  external  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  Since  the  ceilinjg  of 
170,000  includes  the  10.200  refugees,  the 
net  increase — this  is  someting  Members 
should  be  Interested  in — over  the  present 
quota  of  158,561  is  approximately  1,200 
numbers  or  1,200  visas  or  1,200  immi- 
grants, whichever  way  one  desires  to 
translate  it. 

In  this  proposed  legislation  new  and 
stricter  labor  controls  are  included  in 
the  amended  bill  which  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  make  an  affirm- 
ative ruling  that  all  immigrants  other 
than  the  relative  preference  classes  and 
refugees  will  not  compete  with  an  Ameri- 
can worker  for  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  specific  locations  of  the 
country  where  there  are  job  openings, 
and  will  not  upset  comp>etltlve  wage 
rates. 

A  new  orphan  section  provision  con- 
solidates three  sections  in  the  present 
law  to  provide  a  clear-cut  definition  of 
an  eligible  orphan. 

Epilepsy  was  removed  as  a  ground  for 
exclusion  because  the  committee's  testi- 
mony Indicated  that  it  is  not  communi- 
cable and  can  be  controlled  with  modern 
medication. 

A  new  class  of  excluded  areas  was  also 
created,  which  includes  those  that  today 
have,  or  participate  in.  some  sort  of  sex- 
ual deviation.  We  have  added  that  to 
the  phrase,  psychopathic  personality, 
and  also  given  attention  to  the  question 
of  physical  persecution  as  a  ground  for 
suspension  of  deportation. 

Still  another  tightening  up  provision 
in  the  amended  bill  is  the  requirement 
that  the  President  must  report  to  the 
Congress  any  time  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  should  increase  sub- 
stantially. Specifically  the  language  of 
the  bill  is  in  any  year  that  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall  In- 
crease by  10  percent  over  the  tumual 
average  immigration  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  the  last  5  years,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Congress  with  any 
recommendations  he  may  mti^e,  if  any, 
to  handle  this  situation. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  for  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  in  my 
judgment  HR.  2580.  as  amended  by  the 
subcommittee  and  approved  by  the  full 
committee,  provides  for  a  much  stronger 
and  more  constructive  and  fairer  immi- 
gration system  than  this  coimtry  has 
ever  had.  I  sun  pleased  to  have  played 
a  minor  part  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  your  consideration,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodiho]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  this  legislation  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  pardonable  pride  and 
satisfaction.  This  is  a  day  I  have  looked 
forward  to  for  17  years.  This  is  legis- 
lation I  have  worked  for  since  I  first 
entered  Congress  in  1949. 
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To    the    members    of 
Committee,  and  especiallkr 
leagues   on   the   Immigration 
tionallty   Subcommittee 
committee    chairman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] 
now  for  a  job  well  done. 

And  particularly  I  must 
praise  the  enlightened  sta 
the  distinguished  dean  of 
chairman  of  the  Committeje 
clary.    Through    years 
ment  and  struggle  he  has  cirried 
the  torch  of  hope  that  our 
discriminatory  immigratiqn 
some  day  be  discarded 
policies  that  would  meet 
in  this  scientific  and 
and  that  would  be  in  accord 
country's  traditions  and 

The  legislation  l>efore  us 
complish  these  objectives 
do  justice  to  American 
conscience. 

We  cannot  look  back  at 
migration  policy  with  any 
shortsighted,  discriminatory 
over,    imworkable.    The 
inflexible  and  inequitable 
national  origins  quota  system 

This  system  was  conce 
ago.  when  a  pattern  of 
prevailed.   During  the  first 
20th  centiuT  the  vast 
gration  to  the  United 
uneasiness,   an  imeasinesi 
during  periods  of  economic 
the  perplexities  in  the  w 
War  I  abetted  the  already 
baseless  fear  of  the  imkn  »wn 

Yet  year  after  year,  sine  b 
have  shown  the  futility  o] 
The  needs  of  our  country 
countries  resulting  from 
tions.  and  natural  disasters 
break  through  the  barrier 
bonds.    Again  and  again 
islation  has  been  called  for, 
has    acted    painfully    ant 
And.  of  course,  each  new 
taken  some  of  the  substance 
ing  law. 

Following  World  War  n 
EHsplaced  Persons  Acts; 
Refugee  Relief  Act.    In 
enact  special  legislation 
manent.   residence    to 
refugee  victims  of  Soviet 
1956  uprising.     Two  laws-l-in 
again  in  1960 — had  to  be 
with  the  problem  of  Porti^guese 
of  the  earthquake  in  the 
Dutch  expelled  from  Indcjnesia 
1957,  in  fact,  every  < 
called  upon  to  enact  legis^tion 
needs   impossible  to  fulfill 
rigid  quota  system 
covered  highly  skilled 
tives  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
siding  aliens,  as  well  as 

These    continuing 
quota  wall  show  beyond 
now  remains  on  the  legislitive 
nothing  but  a  testament 
disorder. 

In  every  new  Congress, 
to  the  House  in  1949.  I  halfre 
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he    Judiciary     biUs  to  repeal  the  odious  national  origins 

to  my  col-     quota  system — a  system  that  by  its  dls- 

and   Na-     crimination  and  inflexibility  is  an  in- 

ind  our  sub-     justice  to  thousands  of  citizens  and  resi- 
gentlembn     dents  separated  from  their  loved  ones. 

I  pay  tribute  The  daily  contact  that  we  on  the  Im- 
migration and  NationaUty  Subcommittee 
have  with  private  biUs  reemphasizes  the 
need  to  reimlte  families  and  is  a  forcible 
reminder  of  the  miserable  anticipation 
caused  by  separation. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  particularly  close 
to  the  plight  of  many  of  our  citizens  who 
have  been  unable  to  have  their  families 
join  them  from  overseas.  And  this 
plight  has  not  fallen  equally  on  all  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, explain  to  another  American  that 
his  mother  or  father  must  wait  years  be- 
fore coming  to  the  United  States,  when 
there  are  countries  with  large  quotas  that 
go  unused?  And  how  explain  to  this 
same  American  that  the  parents  of  his 
next-door  neighbor  can  immediately  join 
their  son,  solely  by  virtue  of  their  place 
of  birth? 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  2580  which 
eliminate  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem express  the  true  concepts  of  freedom 
and  equality  for  which  this  country 
stands.  This  long  overdue  change  recog- 
nizes the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  is 
predicated  on  the  principle  that  one  per- 
son is  no  less  desirable  than  any  other 
person  regardless  of  his  race  or  place  of 
birth. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  closed- 
door  policy  have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  since  the  days  of  John  Adams, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  periods  of 
greatest  expansion  have  invariably  coin- 
cided with  our  periods  of  greatest  im- 
migi-ation.  But  the  record  shows  the  rple 
which  immigrants  have  played  in  push- 
ing our  frontier  westward  and  in  build- 
ing the  industrial  machine  which  is  the 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We 
know  that  immigration  is  good  for  the 
country  in  terms  of  national  wealth,  na- 
tional culture,  national  productivity  and 
national  defense. 

Surely  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
the  strength  of  America  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  diversity  of  the  groups  making  up 
our  Nation.  Each  group  has  brought  its 
traditions.  Its  culture,  its  individual 
genius,  and  these  in  turn  have  become 
part  of  the  American  heritage.  Diversity 
marks  the  various  contributions  to  this 
heritage;  unity  has  been  the  outgrowth 
of  a  shared  experience,  of  shared  values. 
The  American  Nation  today  stands  as 
eloquent  proof  that  there  is  no  inherent 
contradiction  between  unity  and  diver- 
sity. And  the  peoples  coming  to  our 
shore  have  been  seekers  only  of  the  very 
objectives  up6n  which  our  Nation  was 
founded — human  dignity  and  oppor- 
tunity, 
in    the        An  argimient  repeatedly  i-aised  against 

loubt  that  it    immigration  reform  Is  that  it  would  con- 
books  as    tribute  to  unemployment  here.    But  this 

X)  chaos  and     stems  from  the  old  days  of  mass  immi- 
gration when  there  was  a  tendency  for 

since  I  came    Immigrants  to  accept  lower  wages  and 
introduced    inferior  working  conditions.     In  these 
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days  of  strong  unions  and  Government 
safeguards,  these  dangers  have  largely 
disappeared.  And  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  immigrants  today  are  gen- 
erally not  the  uneducated,  unskilled  peo- 
ple who  came  here  in  the  past.  Quota 
inmiigrant  workers  are  predominantly 
educated  and  skilled.  Moreover,  it  is 
estimated  that  only  about  one  immigrant 
out  of  three  additional  immigrants  wlio 
would  be  admitted  would  enter  the  labor 
market.  In  testimony  on  this  legislation 
last  year,  then  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy stated  that  "immigrants  today 
bring  to  tills  country  and  spend  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  take  in  wages." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  this  year 
President  Johnson  said  the  quota  sys- 
tem "is  incompatible  with  our  basic 
American  tradition."  And  earlier  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated,  in  urging  its  elimi- 
nation, that  it  "neither  satisfies  a  na- 
tional need  nor  accomplishes  an  interna- 
tional purpose." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day is  the  result  of  painstaking  study  and 
review  of  our  immigration  policy.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  last  year,  as  well 
as  during  March,  April,  May,  and  June 
of  this  year.  No  person  or  organiza- 
tion desiring  to  testify  was  denied  that 
opportunit:f. 

In  additipn  to  this  testimony  already 
a  part  of  the  record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  the  im- 
pressive and  widespread  support  for  this 
measui-e  as  indicated  by  the  membership 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Immigra- 
tion Reform. 

This  nonpartisan  citizens'  committee 
lists  among  its  membership  some  of  the 
best  known  and  respected  names  in 
America — who  have  joined  together  as 
individuals — in  support  of  long  overdue 
immigration  reform.  In  addition  to  for- 
mer Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower, 
the  membersliip  includes  two  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — Douglas 
Dillon  and  Robert  Anderson,  two  former 
Attorneys  General — Herbert  Brownell 
and  Howard  McGrath,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Charles  Brannan  and 
former  HEW  Secretary  Marion  Folsom. 
The  committee  further  includes  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  religion,  business,  labor, 
education,  science,  commimications,  ag- 
riculture, and  social  welfare  from  all  sec- 
tions of  our  country. 

Letters  of  invitation  to  Join  the  com- 
mittee were  sent  out  in  early  May  over 
the  signature  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
Murphy,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  Ambassador,  with  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  public  and  diplo- 
matic service.  The  letters  were  written 
in  behalf  of  Walker  L.  Cisler,  chairman 
of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.;  George  Meany. 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO;  and  Gen. 
David  Samoff,  chairman  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America — all  members  of  this 
committee.  Nathan  Straus  m,  New 
York  civic  leader,  is  chairman. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  full-page 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  Tuesday. 
August     24 — listing     this     committee's 
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membership  and  its  message  on  immi- 
gration reform.  The  committee  state- 
ment points  out  that  four  American 
Presidents — Johnson,  Kennedy,  Eisen- 
hower and  Truman — ^have  all  opposed 
continuation  of  the  discriminatory  and 
outmoded  national  origins  quota  system 
In  our  immigration  law.  It  further 
states  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
administration's  immigration  program  is 
to  change  the  method  of  selection  of  im- 
migrants; that  It  does  not  significantly 
increase  numbers  of  immigrants;  that  it 
protects  American  workers  against  job 
competition  and  it  retains  all  of  the 
health,  security,  literacy  and  moral  re- 
quirements of  the  present  law. 
The  committee's  message  states: 
The  principles  supported  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Immigration  Reform  are  em- 
braced in  H.R.  2580,  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
We  urge  immediate  passage  of  this  bill  with- 
out any  brslc  changes. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  fuU-page 
advertisement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  who  may  have  missed  it. 
And  at  the  appropriate  time  I  will  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  advertisement  be  printed. 

|From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  24, 

19651 
Leading  Americans  Speak  Ottt  for  Immigra- 
tion Reform  Now 

"1  hope  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  will 
wash  away  a  stain  on  our  national  conscience 
and  In  Its  place  engrave  the  mark  of  a  just 
and  hopeful  country." — President  Johnson, 
August  3,  In  reiterating  the  need  foR  early  en- 
actment of  the  administration's  immigra- 
tion reform  program. 

Pour  American  Presidents — Johnson,  Ken- 
nedy, Elsenhower,  and  Truman — have  all  op- 
posed continuance  of  the  discriminatory  and 
outmoded  national  origins  quota  system  in 
our  national  Immigration  law. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  admlniistra- 
tlon's  Immigration  reform  program  Is  to 
change  the  method  of  selection  of  Immi- 
grants. It  does  not  significantly  increase  the 
number  of  Immigrants;  protects  American 
workers  against  Job  competition;  and  retains 
all  of  the  health,  security,  literacy,  and  moral 
requirements  of  the  present  law. 

The  principles  supported  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Immigration  Reform  are  em- 
braced In  H.R.  2580.  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
We  urge  Unmedlate  passage  of  this  bill  with- 
out any  basic  changes. 

Hon.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower;  Hon.  Rob- 
ert B.  Anderson;  Hon.  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Grath; Hon.  Douglas  Dillon;  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Brannan;  Hon.  Harry  S. 
Truman;  Hon.  Herbert  Brownell;  Hon. 
Marlon  B.  Folsom. 
Nathan  Strauss  III,  chairman.  Organiz- 
ing Committee;  Walker  L.  Cisler, 
chairman,  Detroit  Edison  Co.;  George 
Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO;  Robert 
Murphy,  chairman.  Coming  Glass  In- 
ternational; David  Sarnoff.  chairman. 
Radio  Corp.  of  America;  I.  W.  Abel, 
president.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  Harry  Akin,  president.  Night 
Hawk  Restaurants;  Dr.  H.  R.  Albrecht, 
president.  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity of  Agriculture;  Hon.  Winthrop 
W.  Aldrlch,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  England;  S.  C.  Allyn,  former  chaA 
man.  National  Cash  Register  Co.; 
Trank  Altachul,  vice  president,  Coun- 


cU  of  Foreign  Relations.  Inc.;  Gustave 
C.     Amsterdam,     president.     Bankers   h 
Securities  Corp.;  Hon.  Eugenie  Ander- 
son, former  U.S.  Minister  to  Bulgaria; 
Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  Albert  E.  Arent; 
Steve  Ashcraft,  president.  Craft's  Drug 
Stores;  Harold  L.  Bache.  senior  part- 
ner. Bache  &  Co.;  Max  W.  Bay.  M.D.; 
Jefferson  A.  Beaver;  Robert  B.  Begley, 
president,    Begley    Drug    Co.;     J.    A. 
Belrne,     president,     Communications 
Workers  of  America;    Mrs.   George  L. 
Bell;    Robert   S.   Benjamin,   chairman 
of   the    board.   United   Artists   Corp.; 
Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  president.  Union 
Theological   Seminary;    William   Ben- 
ton, publisher  and  chairman.  Encyclo- 
pedia Brltannica;    Leonard   Bernstein, 
conductor,  pianist,  composer:  Dr.  Hans 
A.  Bethe,  professor,  CorneU  University; 
Hon.   Nicholas   D.   Blddle;    Walter   H. 
Blerlnger,     executive    vice    president, 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.;  Barry  Bingham, 
publisher,  LoulsVlUe  Courier- Journal; 
Joseph  P.  Blnns;  Rev.  Eugene  C.  Blake, 
stated     clerk.     United     Presbyterian 
Church;    Jacob   Blausteln;    Joseph   L. 
Block,    chairman,    Inland    Steel    Co.; 
Sam  R.  Bloom;  Mrs.  Virginia  K.  Bloom- 
garden. 
George    M.    Bragallna,    vice    president. 
Manufacturers    Hanover    Trust    Co.; 
Harry  Brandt,  Brandt  Theaters;   Hon. 
Charles  P.  Brannan,  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  R.  James  Brennan;  Dr. 
Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president,  the  Rocke-     • 
feller    Institute;    John    G.    Broumas, 
Broumas      Theaters;       Hon.      Herbert 
Brownell,   former  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral;    Margaret    J.     Buckley,    regent. 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America;    Rev. 
Edward    B.     Bunn,     S.J.,    chancellor, 
Georg:etown   University;    George   Bur- 
den, president.  United  Rubber  Workers 
of  America;  Dr.  Shrum  Burton,  Meth- 
odist pastor;  Cass  Canfield,  publishing 
company    executive;     Fred     H.    Car- 
mlchael.  president,  Carmlchael  &  Co.; 
Kenneth  P.  C.  Char,  president,  Aloha 
Airlines,  Inc.;  Leo  Cherne,  director.  Re- 
search   Institute    of    America,     Inc.; 
George  L.  Chumbley,   Jr.,   vice  presi- 
dent. Battery  Park  Hotel;  Dr.  Kenneth 
B.  Clark,  director.  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, City  College,  City  University 
of  New  York;  Abram  Claude,  vice  pres- 
ident,   Morgan    Guaranty   Trust    Co.; 
Gen.   Lucius   D.  Clay,   U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired;   Jacob  dayman,  administrative 
director.  Industrial  Union  Department, 
AFL-CIO;  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  former 
member.  VS.  Delegation  to  U.N.;  Rev. 
David   G.  Colwell,  pastor.  First   Con- 
gregational United  Church  of  Christ; 
Henry  S.  Commager,  professor,  history 
of  America  studies.  Amherst  College; 
Charles  O.  Conrad,  the  Morning  Pio- 
neer, Mandan,  N.  Dak.;  Donald  C.  Cook,  , 
president,     American    Electric    Power 
Co.,  Inc.;  Thomas  M.  Cooley  II,  dean. 
University    of    Pittsburgh    School    of 
Law;    Hon.   Edward   Corsl;    Glenii  M. 
Coulter;  Norman  Cousins,  editor,  Sat- 
urday Review:  Gardner  Cowles,  chair- 
man, Cowles  Magazines  &  Broadcast- 
ing; Harry  B.  Cunningham,  president, 
S.  S.  Kresge;  Joseph  Curran,  president. 
National  Maritime  Union  of  America. 
Most  Reverend  Richard  Cardinal  Cush- 
Ing,  Archbishop  of  Boston;  Edward  L. 
Cushman,    Vice    President,    American 
Motors  Corp.;  J.  De  Cubas,  President, 
WesUnghouse    Electric    International 
Co.;  Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Th06.  J.  Deegan  Co.;   Dr.  Fred  DelU- 
quadrl.  Dean,  Columbia  University;  Dr, , 
John    IMckey,    President,    Dartmouth   . 
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College;  Hon.  Douglas  DlUon,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Carllng 
Dinkier,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Dinkier  Hotel 
Corp.;  Rt.  Rev.  Horace  W.  B.  Donegan, 
Bishop  of  New  York;  Morgan  J. 
Doughton,  Chairman.  Managerial  Dy- 
namics, Inc.;  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Douglas, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  England; 
R.  E.  Drlscoll,  Jr.;  David  Dubinsky, 
President,  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union;  Allen  W.  Dulles, 
former  Director,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  Alfred  H.  Edelson,  President, 
Rytex  Co.:  Herbert  B.  Ehrmann;  Rabbi 
Maurice  Elsendrath,  President,  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregation; 
Hon.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower;  Milton  L. 
Elsberg,  President,  Drug  Pair;  George 
M.  Elsey,  National  Council,  U-S.  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees;  Paul  C.  Emple, 
Executive  Director,  National  Lutheran 
Council;  Edward  J.  Ennls:  Everett  H. 
Erlick,  Vice  President,  American  Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theaters;  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Evans,  Director,  Interna- 
tional and  Legal  CoUege,  Columbia 
University;  Hon.  James  A.  Parley, 
Chairman,  Coca  Cola  Export  Corp.; 
James  E.  Faust;  William  J.  Peldsteln; 
Mrs.  Laura  Fermi;  Max  M.  Fisher;  Hon. 

E.  H.  Foley;  Prank  M.  Folsom,  Chair- 
man, Executive  Committee,  RCA;  Hon. 
Marlon  B.  Folsom,  former  Secretary, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  John 
B.  Ford  in;  Dr.  George  W.  Porell, 
Professor,  Protestant  Theology,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  Berent  Friele.  Direc- 
tor, Council  on  Foreign  Relations; 
Jack  Pruchtman,  Fruchtman  Theaters. 

Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  Professor, 
Harvard  University:  Buell  G.  Gal- 
lagher, President,  the  City  College  of 
City  University  of  New  York;  Sylvester  . 
J.  GarameUa;  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin, 
Chairman,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.; 
Benjamin  GIm;  Bruce  A.  Glmbel,  Presi- 
dent, Gimbel  Bros.;  Harry  Golden. 
Editor,    The    Carolina    Israelite;    Eric 

F.  Goldman;  Samuel  Goldwyn,  Motion 
Picture    Producer;    Harry    B.    Gould. 
Chairman,  Universal  American  Corp.; 
WUliairi  P.  Gray;    Arnold  S.  Gregory: 
John  J.  Grogan,  President,  Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  Workers;   Mason  W. 
Groes,  President,  Rutgers  University; 
Gen.    Alfred    M.    Gruenther;    Murray 
Gurfeln;  S.  A.  Haines,  Personnel  Man- 
ager,   Sears,    Roebuck    &    Co.;    Paul 
Hall,  President,  The  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union;  James  A.  Hamilton.  As- 
sociate Director,  Washington,  National 
Council  of  Churches;   Oscar  Handlin. 
Director,  Center  for  Study  of  Hlstorv, 
Harvard  University;    John   W.   Hanes, 
Jr.,    Former    Assistant    Secretary    of 
State;     John    A.    Hannah,    President, 
Michigan  State  University;    Bryce   N. 
Harlow,  Director,  Governmental  Rela- 
tions, Procter  &  Gamble;  Marion  Har- 
per, Jr.;   Mechel  F.  Harris,  Chairman 
Kansas       City,       Mo.,       Immigration 
Committee;  George  M.  Harrison,  Chief 
Executive,    Brotherhood    of    Railway 
Clerks;    Thomas   B.   Harvey;    John   C. 
Hazen,  vice  president.  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association;   August  Heck- 
scher,  director,  the  20th  Century  I^ind; 
Donald  R.  Helges,  president.  Lutheran 
theological  Seminary:   Ben  W.  Heine- 
man,     chairman,     Chicago    Ic    North 
Western  Railway  Co.;  Ernest  Hender- 
son,   chairman,    Sheraton    Corp.    of 
America;    Stewart   W.  Herman,   presi- 
dent Lutheran  School  of  theology  at 
Chicago;  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
president.  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
Jane  14.  Hoey;  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg 
Hoffmati. 
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Sidney  Hollander,  Vice 
ell  of  Social  Work  Ed 
ram   Cole   Houghton, 
Director.  ICA.;  Palmei 
The  Denver  Poat; 
Greek  Orthodox 
nings.  President 
of    Electrical    Workefe 
Josephs:  J.  M.  Kaplan 
Kaplan  Foundation; 
President,  National 
ter  Carriers;  Joseph  E 
tary.     International 
Electrical    Workers; 
President,  American 
slclans;  Dr.  Clark  Ken 
versity    of     Callfornli 
Kllch,  President, 
Catholic  Women 
Chairman,  P.  W. 
ert  Huntington  Knig|it 
uty   Secretary   of 
Knopf.  Publisher 
President,  GovernmeEJt 
surance  Co.;  Arthur  B. 
United  Artlsta  Corp.; 
J.  Krol,  Archbishop  of 
B.  Larsen,  Chairman, 
nlngham    Drug    Stor^ 
Lawrence:    Ralph 
Federated    Departmeilt 
K.  G.  Lee,  the  Chinese 
Lehman,    Lehman 
Leldesdorf;  Sid  B 
President,  Toro  Manu 
M.  Linowltz,  Chairr 
Thacher   Longstreth 
Lord,  former  U.S.  Del 
eral  Assembly;  Mrs 
former  Ambassador  tc 
Luce,  Publisher:    L 
President,    W.    T. 
Florence  Mahoney; 
Chairman,   Manger 
Javenal    Marchislo; 
Nelman-Marcus. 


President,  Coun- 
catloA;  Mrs.  Hi- 
Former   Deputy 
Hoyt,  Publisher, 
Archbishop  lakovos, 
Paul Jen- 
Int^natlonal  Union 
Devereux    C. 
President,  J.  M. 
Jirome  J.  Keating. 
A^oclation  of  Let- 
Keenan,  Secre- 
Brotherhood    of 
Herman    Kenln, 
Federation  of  Mu- 
President,  Uni- 
Mrs.     Marcus 
National  Council  of 
C.  Kirkwood, 
Wootworth  Co.;  Rob- 
former  Dep- 
Alfred    A. 
Lloyd  Kreeger, 

Sployees  In- 
,  President, 
Most  Rev.  John 
PhUadelphla;  C. 
Comm.,  Cun- 
Inc:    Sidney 
President. 
Stores,    Inc.; 
Journal;  Robert 
Samuel    D. 
D.  M.  Lilly, 
f^cturlng  Co.;  Sol 
Zerox  Corp.; 
Mrs.   Oswald   B. 
I  gate,  U.N.  Gen- 
Clare  Booth  Luce, 
Italy;  Henry  R. 
Lustonberger, 
Co.;     Mrs. 
Jt4lus  Manger,  Jr., 
Co.;    Judge 
1  itanley    Marcus, 


Del  ease; 
Dav  d 


Ibc. 


La:  arus. 
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Lev  Ine 


G'ant 


Wood  row 
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George  M.  Mardlkian 
prises;    Rev.   Dr 
Rabbi,    Congregation 
chael  F.  Biarkel; 
Marriott-Hot    Shoppe^ 
Martin,      Jr.;      John 
director,     Immlgrat. 
National      Catholic 
ference;     Paul     M. 
Ralph  McGlll.  publist 
Oa.,  Constitution;  Hoi 
Grath,  former  U.S. 
John    J.   McGrath; 
Cardinal     Mclntyre, 
Los  Angeles;  George 
AFL-CIO:  Samuel  W 
Ham    C.    Mennlnger 
Meonlnger 
Menuhln,  violinist 
author:    Mrs.   Helen 
bank;  Maurice  B. 
Encyclopedia 
Moore,    Jr.;    Arturo 
Pan  American  Union; 
gan,  writer- news 
Mortvedt,  president, 
University;     Hon. 
former     Ambassador 
Robert     Moses;     Hon 
Marin;    Mrs.   Ruth   Z 
Robert    Murphy. 
Glass  International; 
ney  Murray.  S.J., 
Most  Rev.  Patrick  O 
of    Washington; 
Roderlc   L.   O'Connor, 
Clba  Corp.;  Robert  S. 
man.    National    Cash 
Frederick    O'Neal. 
Equity   Association;    Jbhn 
Jr.,  Order  Sons  of  Iti  Jy  in  America; 
H.  A.  Overstreet.  autqor.  college  pro- 
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Founda  ;lon 


Mitchell, 
Britai  nica 


Te  odoro 


cha  xman. 

He 

xd 

Bi  >yle 
James 


prisldent. 
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Si  ardiKian  Enter- 

JuUvs   M^rk,   senior 

Emanu-El;    Mi- 

D.  Marriott, 
Inc.;    Joseph 

E.      McCarthy, 
Department, 
Welfare       Con- 
1  rIcCloskey,     Jr.; 
er.  the  Atlanta, 
J.  Howard  Mc- 
A^rney  General: 
Rev.   James 
Archbishop     of 
eany,  president. 
Meek;  Dr.  Wil- 
president.    The 
Yehudl " 
Jalnes  A.  Mlchener, 
^Irkpatrlck   Mil- 
president, 
Howard 
ilorales-Carrion, 
Edward  P.  Mor- 
tator;  Robert 
^aclSc  Lutheran 
Moscoso, 
to     Venezuela; 
Luis     Munoz 
Murphy;    Hon. 
Coming 
V.  John  Court- 
Woodstock   College; 
e.  Archbishop 

E.  O'Brien; 
vice   president, 
Oelman,  chair- 
Register    Co.; 

Actor's 
Ottaviano, 


fessor;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Overstreet;  William 
S.  Paley,  chairman,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Inc. 

James  G.  Patton,  president.  National 
Farmers'  Union;  Mrs.  Malcolm  E.  PBa- 
body,  Cambridge,  Maas.;  Drew  Pearson; 
Jay  Pfotenhauer;  Roland  PierotU,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  Bank  of  Ameri- 
ca; Rt.  Rev.  Jamee  A.  Pike;  Bishop  of 
California;  Philip  W.  Plllsbury,  chair- 
man, the  Plllsbury  Co.;  William  Pol- 
lock, president.  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America;  Fortune  Pope,  publisher. 
II  Progreeao;  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  presi- 
dent, Amalagated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America:  George  D.  Pratt,  Jr.;>(axwell 
M.  Rabb,  former  Assistant  to  President 
Elsenhower;  Sidney  A.  Rand,  President, 
St.  Olaf  College;  I.  S.  Ravdln,  MJ3.: 
James  M.  Read,  President,  Wilmington 
College;  Whltelaw  Reld,  Director.  New 
York  Herald-Tribune;  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther.  President,  United  Automobile 
Workers;  Irrtng  G.  Rhodes,  Wisconsin 
Jewish  Chronicle;  Emll  Rleve,  member. 
Executive  Council,  AFL-CIO:  David 
Rockefeller,  President,  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Roebllng, 
Chairman,  Trenton  Trust  Co.;  Harry  N. 
RosenSeld;  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald;  Wil- 
liam Rosenwald;  Pierre  Salinger,  Vice 
President,  National  General  Corp.; 
Jonas  Salk.  MJ}.,  Salk  Institute  for 
Biological  Studies;  Col.  Irving  Salo- 
mon; Howard  J.  Samuels,  President 
Kordite  Corp.;  Gen.  David  Samoff. 
Chairman,  Radio  Corporation  oi 
America:  Stuart  T.  Saunders,  Chair- 
man, Pennsylvania  Railroad:  Dore 
Schary,  Motion  Picture  Producer;  Har- 
ry Scherman,  author;  Prederik  A. 
Schiotz,  President,  the  American 
Lutheran  Church;  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr.,  Historian;  Charles  H.  Schneider, 
Editor,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  Mil- 
ton J.  Shapp,  Chairman,  the  Jerrold 
Corp. 

Jack  Sheehan,  Legislative  Representa- 
tive. United  Steelworkers  of  America: 
Mrs.  Harper  Sibley.  Rochester,  N.Y.: 
Norton  Simon;  Ross  D.  Slragus^. 
Chairman,  Admiral  Corp.;  Gen.  Carl 
A.  Spaatz,  USAF,  retired;  William  B. 
Spann,  Jr.;  Philip  Sporn,  Chairman, 
System  Division,  American  Electric 
Power  Co.;  Ceslovas  Stanlulls,  Ameri- 
can-Lithuanian Engineers  Association; 
Philip  M.  Stem,  Author,  Former  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Mark 
C.  Stevens,  Vice  President,  Detroit 
Bank  &  Trust:  Nathan  Straus,  m.  Di- 
rector, Straus-Duparquet  Inc.;  Alan 
M.  Stroock;  Walter  Sterling  Surrey; 
Benjamin  H.  Swig,  Chairman,  Fair- 
mont Hotel:  Charles  P.  Taft;  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  Professor,  University  of 
California:  Dr.  Paul  Tlllich,  Professor, 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School:  • 
Maynard  J.  Toll;  Dr.  WUliam  P.  ToUey, 
Chancellor,  Syracvise  University;  Ben 
Touster;  Hon.  Harry  S  Truman:  Max- 
well M.  Upson:  William  J.  Vanden 
Heuvel;  Frank  J.  Vodrazka,  President 
Czechoslovak  Society  of  America: 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Chairman,  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Co.; 
Sidney  J.  Weinberg;  Hon.  Edwin  L. 
Weisl,  Sr.;  Edwin  J.  Wesely,  New  York 
City:  Dr.  GUbert  F.  White,  Professor, 
University  of  Chicago;  Paul  Dudley 
White,  MJD.;  Edward  S.  Wikiera,  MJ).; 
Roy  Wilklns,  Executive  Director 
NAACP;  Harvey  Williams,  President, 
The  Company  for  Investing  Abroad; 
Walter  F.  Wolbrecht,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Lutheran  Church — Missouri 
Synod;  Hon.  Stanley  Woodward;  Jerry 
Wurf,    President,    American    Federal, 
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state.  City,  and  Municipal  Employees; 
James  Kanell  Zolotas. 

Note. — Persons  Included  on  this   list  are 
serving  in  their  individual  capacities. 
National  COMMrrrEB  tor  Imiucratiom 

RsroRM, 
Washington,  D.C.  (202)  232-0262. 
Gladys  Uhl,  Director  of  Information. 

H.R.  2580  will  establish  a  system  of 
selectivity  designed  with  equality  and 
flexibility.  Priority  is  given  to  the  reuni- 
flcation  of  f  aniilles  and  the  admission  of 
much  needed  skills.  Service  to  our  na- 
tional interest  and  service  to  human 
Interest  is  paramount  in  this  new  system 
based  on  logic,  reason  arid  humanity. 

We  will  not  be  admitting  substantially 
more  immigrants.  Times  and  condi- 
tions have  changed.  We  must  be  able  to 
provide  for  those  who  come  here— with 
jobs,  with  homes,  with  futures.  These 
are  the  limitations  on  our  welcome,  and 
they  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States.  With  this  bill  we  will 
achieve  an  equitable  and  realistic  policy 
that  conveys  the  generosity  and  warmth 
of  the  American  people  and  which  best 
serves  the  national  Interest  of  the  Nation, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 

The  question  of  Immigration  Is  so  basic 
to  our  welfare,  so  basic  to  our  interna- 
tional relations,  and  so  basic  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  country 
that  we  must  make  every  effort  to  place 
present  and  future  national  needs  above 
the  garbled  echoes  of  past  prejudices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  H.R.  2580,  For  with  its  passage  we 
will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  are 
still  the  kind  of  land  which  can  grow 
and  develop  dynamically  and  generously. 
And  thus  we  shall  most  effectively  pro- 
claim the  blessings  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
task  of  great  satisfaction  for  me,  as  well 
as  for  scores  of  other  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  carried  on  the  fight  for 
many  years  to  strike  the  national  origins 
quota  provisions  from  our  immigration 
laws.  I  have  been  introducing  legisla- 
tion for  this  purpose  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  this  House  nearly  13  years  ago. 

But  there  is  one  Member  among  us 
whose  cause  this  is  more  than  it  is  any- 
one else's  now  serving  in  Congress.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, whose  name  is  on  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering.  Our  colleague  from 
New  York,  Emanuel  Celler,  was  here 
when  the  national  origins  quota  system 
was  adopted  more  than  40  years  ago. 
He  fought  against  it  then'^and  he  has 
fought  gainst  it  continuously  ever  since. 

The  Celler-Lehman  bill,  which  was 
first  introduced  over  a  decade  ago,  set 
the  pattern  for  the  pending  bill. 

This  Congress,  I  am  certain,  will  see 
the  successful  termination  of  the  na- 
tional origins  struggle.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fitting  than  that  Emanttel 
Celler's  name  be  engraved  upon  the  bill 
which  will  mean  victory  in  this  struggle 
when  it  is  finally  approved. 

It  would  be  belaboring  the  obvious  for 
me  to  repeat  the  list  of  grievances 
against  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
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tem.  The  bill  of  particulars  has  been 
expressed  many  times  before  and  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  Tlie  system  is  not  only 
xmnecessarily  unjust  and  discriminatory. 
it  has  also  proven  unworkable  and  un- 
able to  achieve  its  intended  purpose. 

The  evidence  on  these  two  points  Is 
overwhelming.  How  can  a  system  which 
assigns  two-thirds  of  its  quota  numbers 
to  only  three  moderately  sized  countries, 
while  leaving  all  other  quota  coimtries 
large  and  small  to  share  in  the  remaining 
one-third  be  defended  on  principle?  It 
cannot.  And  because  it  is  based  upon 
false  principles  It  has  not  worked.  Only 
two-thirds  of  the  quota  numbers  avail- 
able have  beeji  used  in  recent  years,  while 
the  waiting  lists  for  quota  visas  have 
built  up  into  tremendous  backlogs  in 
many  of  the  low-quota  countries. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  shortcom- 
ings of  this  system  and  has  enacted  nu- 
merous special  immigration  laws  to  over- 
come emergency  situations  that  have 
arisen  because  of  it.  These  have  in- 
cluded laws  for  the  benefit  of  refugees, 
'  laws  granting  nonquota  status  to  pref- 
erence immigrants  on  oversubscribed 
quotas  and  innumerable  private  relief 
bills.  It  Is  time  we  stopped  trying  to  heal 
the  patient  with  temporary  palliatives 
and  performed  the  radical  surgery  that 
is  necessary  to  correct  the  basic  cause  of 
his  illness. 

The  reported  bill  would  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  abolishing  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system  and  replacing  it  with 
a  new  system  of  immigation  selection. 
This  new  system  will  not  only  extend  the 
principles  of  fairness  and  equality  to 
prospective  immigrants.  It  will  also  im- 
prove the  overall  quality  of  the  immi- 
grants admitted  and  it  will  do  so  without 
increasing  the  volume  of  immigration 
disproportionately. 

In  answer  to  the  arguments  that  have 
been  raised  against  other  current  im- 
migration bills  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  effect  on  the  labor  market  of  the 
country,  the  reported  bill  contains  new 
safeguards  to  protect  the  domestic 
worker  from  job  competition  and  from 
adverse  working  conditions  as  a  result 
of  the  immigration  of  foreign  workers. 
If  administered  correctly  these  new  safe- 
guards will  offer  the  American  worker 
more  protection  against  immigrant 
workers  than  he  now  enjoys. 

The  bill  can  have  only  one  effect:  im- 
provement In  our  immigration  system 
by  eliminating  from  the  law  provisions 
which  do  not  reflect  the  true  traditions 
and  ideals  of  this  country  and  which  have 
not  in  fact  operated  to  control  our  im- 
migration policy  as  they  were  intended 
to  do.  It  is  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  bill  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  IRWIN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  2580. 
Laws — 

Clarence  Darrow  once  said — 
should  be  like  clothes.    They  should  be  made 
to  fit  the  people  they  are  meant  to  serve. 

Our  current  Immigration  laws  do  not 
nt  either  Darrow's  definition  or  the  needs 
of  our  society  or  the  desires  and  hopes  of 
those  who  look  to  our  shores  for  a  bright 


future.  They  fit  in  with  little  but  the 
xenophobic  fears  and  hypocritical  senti- 
ments of  those  who  would  close  our  doors 
to  all  but  those  with  acceptable  creden- 
tials. They  mirrored  the  narrow  views 
of  those  who  cried,  "America  for  Amer- 
icans," and  forgot  that  they  too  were 
descendants  of  immigrants. 

In  1924  our  immigration  policy  became 
discriminatory,  and  exclusive  entry  be- 
came based  on  a  system  designed  to 
maintain  the  ethnic  balance  of  the 
American  population  as  it  existed  in 
1920.  This  national  origins  system  has 
been  preserved  in  all  Its  injustice  up  to 
the  present  time. 

It  has  become  evident  that  our  immi- 
gration policy  is  unpalatable  to  our  peo-^ 
pie.     Its  ineffectiveness  clearly  demon- 
strates that. 

While  the  law  fixes  an  annual  immi- 
gration ceiling  of  158,000,  the  actual 
number  of  people  admitted  annually  is 
almost  twice  as  high. 

This  difference  is  traceable  to  two 
sources:  the  nonquota  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigrants  and  the  thousands 
who  obtain  entrance  through  the  private 
bills  that  pass  Congress  every  year  and 
override  the  law's  limitations. 

What  we  are  trying  to  achieve  now  is 
not  only  a  quality  of  fairness  and  justice 
in  our  laws  and  their  application;  we  are 
also  trying  to  eliminate  a  dead  letter  from 
the  statute  books  so  that  we  may  exert 
effective  and  temperate  control  and  es- 
tablish a  semblance  of  order  in  regard  to 
the  highly  important  matter  of  immi- 
gration. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  can 
freely  open  our  gates  to  all  who  may  wish 
to  enter.  The  pressures  of  population 
growth  alone  would  make  this  unf  eaisible. 
Yet,  it  is  never  too  late  for  us  to  reestab- 
lish admission  policies  based  on  sensible 
priorities  and  reasonable  qualifications. 
There  is  no  longer  room  for  a  wide-open 
gateway  into  the  United  States— there 
are  no  virgin  lands  to  settle  and  few  oc- 
cupations which  are  in  dire  need  of  labor. 
Yet,  there  still  is  room  for  those  in  need 
of  shelter  and  those  in  search  of  freedom. 
And  there  is  still  need  for  those  with 
skills  and  talents. 

The  proposed  immigration  legislation 
recognizes  these  standards  and  these 
needs  while  it  eliminates  arbitrary  differ- 
entiations which  belie  the  principles  on 
which  the  United  States  was  founded. 

Specifically,  the  major  provisions  of  the 
amended  legislation  would  accomplish 
these  things: 

First.  It  would  repeal  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  effective  July  1, 
1968. 

As  most  of  us  know,  the  national 
origins  quota  system  has  produced  a 
deplorable  situation.  Some  countries — 
mostly  in  northern  and  western 
Europe — have  large  quotas  which  they 
hardly  come  close  to  filling,  while  other 
nations  are  limited  to  100  immigrants, 
and  have  waiting  lists  of  thousands. 
Some  prospective  immigrants,  in  Japan 
and  Turkey  for  example,  face  waiting 
periods  of  up  to  322  years  under  present 
regulations.  This  certainly  indicates 
more  hope  than  commonsense. 
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Until  now";  these  surplus  quotas  have 
not  been  transferable.  During  the  3- 
year  transition  period  from  national 
origins  quotas,  the  surplus  would  be 
transferred  to  an  immigration  pool  to 
offset  the  imevennesc  of  availability  of 
visas  under  the  old  law. 

Second.  It  would  repeal,  effective  im- 
mediately, the  last  vestiges  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle  concept. 

The  Asia-Pacific  triangle  stands  out 
as  grossly  discriminatory  even  within  the 
overall  discriminatoi-y  legislation.  It 
limits  Iqimigration  on  the  basis  of  racial 
ancestry  from  the  vast  areas  of  the  Far 
East.  This  effectively  means  that  most 
Far  Etistem  nations  with  their  huge  pop- 
ulations have  annual  U.S.  immigration 
quotas  of  100.  Immediate  repeal  will 
put  Asia -Pacific  triangle  applicants  on 
equal  footing  with  others  who  would 
immigrate  to  the  United  States. 

Third.  New  criteria  for  immigration 
would  replace  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  and  substitute  preference  cat- 
egories with  a  ceiling  limitation  of 
20.000  immigrants  from  any  1  country. 
TotsJ  immigration  for  any  1  year  would 
be  170,000,  exclusive  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  immediate  family  member 
immigration. 

The  preference  categories  stress  fam- 
ily unity  as  their  utmost  aim.  Under 
these  categories,  first  preference  goes  to 
immarried  children  of  U.S.  citizens; 
second  preference,  to  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  aliens  with  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States;  third,  to  profes- 
sionals, scientists,  and  artists;  fourth  and 
fifth,  to  married  children  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  respectively,  of  U.S.  citizens; 
sixth,  to  those  persons — skilled  or  un- 
skilled— capable  of  filling  labor  short- 
ages; and  last,  to  refugees  from  Com- 
munist domination  or  political  persecu- 
tion. 

It  is  certain  that  many  gross  incon- 
sistencies would  be  eliminated  by  this 
new  policy.  Perhaps  no  more  will  we 
hear  such  painful  case  histories  as  the 
one  of  the  naturalized  Italian  who  could 
import  an  Irish  maid  in  no  time  but 
would  have  to  wait  years  to  bring  his 
mother  from  Italy. 

Total  immigration  will  not  increase 
substantially  under  the  newly  proposed 
policy,  but  it  will  be  more  fairly  appor- 
tioned. No  longer  will  it  impose  on 
hopeful  citizens  the  hard  choice  between 
citizenship  and  family  unity.  No  longer 
will  it  perpetuate  a  bigotry  and  injustice 
that  harms  us  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
the  world.  No  longer  will  it  make  a  trav- 
esty of  our  laws  by  making  hundreds  of 
thousands  seek  devious  doorway  into  the 
United  States  which  bypass  our  anti- 
quated laws. 

We  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  a 
very  long  time  for  an  enlightened  immi- 
gration policy.  President  Johnson 
thinks  we  have  found  it  in  the  current 
legislation,  which  he  has  called  "a  break- 
through for  reason,  a  triumph  for  jus- 
tice." Let  it  not  die  before  enactment, 
as  have  all  its  predecessors,  for  the  pa- 
tience of  many  good  Americans  is  wear- 
ing thin  and  the  good  will  of  many  of 
our  brother  nations  is  waning. 
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ai  rived. 


The  time  for  change  and 
tunity  for  improvement  has 
us  not  ignore  it,  nor  those  mdny 
immigrants  who  would  make  their 
among    us.      We    can    offer 
hand — instead  of  a  cold  shoulder 
us  make  that  change  now 

Mr.  CELLE31.    Mr.  Chairmin 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

Accordingly,  the  Committee 
the  Speaker  having  resumed 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York, 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
Committee,  having  had  under 
tion  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)   to 
Immigration  and  Nationality 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
thereon. 


he  oppor- 
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GENERAL  PERMISSION  TO 
REMARKS 


Speal er 


Mr.    CELLER.      Mr. 
unanimous   consent   that   all 
may  have  permission  to  extenp 
marks  in  the  body  of  the 
general  debate  on  H.R.  2583 
Members  who  have  spoken 
permission  to  revise  and 
remarks,  and  include  certain 
material  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  object 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE!  ACTIVI- 
TIES OP  HOUSE  COMMICTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUVIBIA 


Spea  Ice 


Mr.  McMillan.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  address 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extdnd 
marks,  and  to  include  extraneojus 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.     MCMILLAN.     Mr. 
notice  that  a  great  many  Meijibers 
have  got  their  orders  and  are 
sign  the  petition  to  discharge 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Colutnbla 
Its    duties.    My    committee 
middle  of  hearings  on  the  honie 
at  the  present  time  and  we 
want  to  hear  everyone  that  ca 
light  on  this  controversial  subjject 
der  permission  already  granted 
include  a  resume  of  the  work 
trict  Committee  for  the  1st  session 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
I  would  like  to  explain  while 
my  feet  and  that  is  the  fact 
every  press  report  states  there 
six  bills  which  have  passed 
and  referred  to  the  House  Disfrict 
mittee  without  any  action  having 
taken  on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  trying 
rect  this  Impression  or  error  tl^rough 
press  and  otherwise,  but  for 
or  other  they  will  not  print  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Dist^ct 
mittee,  during  the  time  I  was 
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ranking  Democrat,  reported  a  similar 
bill  to  the  one  that  Is  on  the  Speaker's 
desk  at  the  present  time  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  In  1948.  The  House  spent  3 
days  debating  this  bill  and  the  bill  was 
then  sent  back  to  the  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  action  alone 
Indicates  my  committee  has  not  been 
derelict  in  its  duties.  I  beheve  we  have 
held  five  different  sets  of  hearings  on 
home  rule  proposals  and  just  because  a 
majority  of  the  25-member  committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  not  good 
legislation  and  during  previous  years  re- 
fused to  vote  it  from  the  committee,  I 
do  not  think  is  any  reason  why  any 
Member  should  sign  that  petition  dis- 
charging the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  have  a  committee  pro- 
cedure, in  handling  bills  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Reckless  and  unfounded  statements 
have  appeared  in  the  press  from  time  to 
time,  charging  the  Congress  with  a  lack 
of  proper  concern  for  the  fiscal  well- 
being  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  wish 
to  submit  the  six  exhibits  attached  hereto 
for  the  Record,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  degree  to  which  the  Congress  has 
discharged  its  fiscal  responsibility  toward 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  acceptance 
of  the  Federal  Government's  steward- 
ship over  the  Nation's  Capital  as  spelled 
out  in  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  facts  revealed  in  these 
exhibits  will  serve  to  place  these  accusa- 
tions in  their  proper  light. 

Exhibit  No.  1  lists  the  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, exclusive  of  the  annual  Federal  con- 
tributions to  the  D.C.  General  Fund  and 
to  the  city's  water  and  sewer  funds,  for 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  This  com- 
pilation reveals  that  such  expenditures 
reached  a  total  in  excess  of  $176  million 
in  fiscal  year  1965;  further,  while  some 
of  these  payments  are  similar  in  natui-e 
to  grants  made  to  the  various  States, 
more  than  $72  million  of  this  total  was 
spent  on  programs  and  projects  which 
are  not  duplicated  In  any  other  juris- 
diction. When  this  amount  is  added  to 
the  $40  million  appropriated  in  1965  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  fun£  men- 
tioned above,  certainly  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  any  allegation  of  "ne- 
glect" on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

Exhibit  No.  2  is  a  presentation  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  District  in  certain 
major  categories  directly  affecting  the 
public  welfare,  with  an  indication  also 
of  the  relative  rank  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  respect  to  these  expend- 
itures in  comparison  with  the  other 
U.S.  cities  of  comparable  size.  These 
figures  show  the  Nation's  Capital  to  rank 
first  among  these  cities  in  per  capita 
expenditures  in  three  of  the  six  cate- 
gories, and  second,  third,  and  fourth 
respectively  in  the  three  others. 

Exhibit  No.  3  shows.  In  detail,  the  ex- 
penditures for  personal  services  in  each 
of  the  17  U.S.  cities  referred  to  above, 
in  fiscal  years  1951  and  in  1963,  together 
with  the  Increase  in  this  expenditure  in 
each  city  during  this  Interval  of  12  years. 
These  figures  show  the  District  to  rank 
first  among  these  cities  In  this  expend- 
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iture  by  a  very  large  margin,  and  high- 
est by  far  also  in  the  increase  in  this 
expenditm-e.  This  latter  figure  is  highly 
significant,  for  while  it  is  true  that  the 
District  of  Columbia,  because  of  its 
peculiar  status  as  the  Federal  City,  has 
certain  functions  and  responsibilities 
which  are  assumed  elsewhere  by  the 
State  governments  and  which  would  ac- 
count for  a  higher  expenditure  for  per- 
sonal services  in  the  District  than  in 
these  other  cities,  it  is  true  also  that 
Washington  has  always  had  these  extra 
responsibilities.  They  have  not  in- 
creased in  number,  and  thus  this  fact 
does  not  account  in  any  way  for  the  great 
increase  in  such  expenditure  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  All  salaried  positions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
must  be  authorized,  and  the  salaries  ap- 
propriated, by  congressional  action. 
Thus,  little  justification  may  be  found 
in  these  facts  for  any  implication  of 
"stinginess"  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

Exhibit  No.  4  presents  some  further 
detail  in  two  vital  areais,  showing  the 
amounts  appropriated  In  fiscal  years  1961 
through  1965  for  Public  Education  and 
for  Public  Welfare  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. These  figures  are  of  particular 
Interest  in  light  of  the  statistics  in  ex- 
hibit No.  2  which  show  the  District  to 
rank  second  and  fourth,  respectively,  in 
these  two  categories  among  the  17  com- 
parable U.S.  cities.  In  connection  with 
expenditures  for  public  welfare,  of 
course.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  highest 
per  capita  income  and  normally  the  low- 
est rate  of  unemployment  among  all 
these  cities. 

Exhibits  Nos.  5  and  6  pertain  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  sys- 
tem, the  area  In  which  the  Congress  has 
been  subjected  to  the  gieatest  amount  of 
unfounded  criticism.  An  item  in  exhibit 
No.  2  indicates  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ranked  second,  in  1963,  among 
the  17  comparable  U.S.  cities  with  respect 
to  operating  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  membership.  Exhibit  No. 
5  presents  this  picture  In  detail,  showing 
the  actual  amount  of  this  highly  signifi- 
cant expenditure  in  each  of  these  cities 
during  school  year  1962-63,  and  also  for 
school  yeai:  1956-57.  These  figures  show 
that  the  District  rose  from  sixth  to  sec- 
ond place  in  this  expenditure  during  this 
period  of  6  years,  and  ranked  first  among 
these  cities  in  tfie  increase  in  this  figure. 
These  statistics,  together  with  the  item 
of  $75  million  spent  In  the  past  decade 
for  new  school  construction,  completely 
belies  the  frequent  allegation  that  Con- 
gress Is  In  any  way  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  public  education  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Exhibit  No.  6  shows  in 
detail  the  Incredible  cost  of  broken  win- 
dow panes  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools,  which  has  exceeded  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  over  the  past  10 
years. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  these 
exhibits,  fiscal  year  1963  is  the  most  re- 
cent year  for  which  the  figures  Involving 
the  17  U.S.  cities  of  populations  com- 
parable to  the  District's  are  presently 
available. 
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These  exhibits,  taken  as  a  whole,  cer- 
tainly paint  a  picture  which  utterly  belies 
any  statement  alleging  that  the  Congress 
has  in  any  way  neglected  its  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  District. 


The  District  of  Columbia  belongs  to  all 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  a  gener- 
ous share  of  their  tax  money  has  con- 
sistently been  appropriated  toward  the 
proper  support  of  their  Capital  City, 


I.  PAYMENTS  BT  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  OR  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Grant."!  for  redevelopment  and  renewal  (HnFA) 

Uriian  renewal  demonstration  project  (HHFA) „. ""[""/.'.[ 

Mas;  transportjition  demonstration  project  (HHFA) 

Administrative  eipenses,  r)i.=trict  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Board  (Labor) 

Civil  defense  procurement  (DOD) 

Cooperative  vocational  education  allotments  (HEW)... ^ ""l[.lll[""[[[]^y 

Advances  for  di.-iability  determinations  (HEW) " 

Grants  for  services  tor  maternal  and  child  health,  crippled  children,  and" child  weifareTHEW) 
Grants  for  proRrams  in  disease  prevention,  treatment,  and  control,  mental  health  activities, 

and  otiicr  public  health  work  (MEW) 

Grants  for  demonstration  project  for  community  mental  health  centers  (NIH)  "I" 

Grants  under  Social  Sc(urit\  Act  for  aid  to  the  difsabled,  dependent  children,  the  blind,  and 

for  old-ase  assistance  (HEW) 

Grants  for  miinf>ower  development  and  training  activities  (UEW)-"-rrjmiririm 

National  defense  education  loans  and  rrants  (HEW)..   I 

Advances  under  vocational  rehabilitation  program  (HEW) ..riIII"IIIIIIII"IIIII 

Advances  for  stliool  lunch  and  milk  programs  (Agriculture) """™II™rir"" 

Federal  aid  highway  procrani  (Commerce) I I."III""I 

Aid  to  federally  impacted  schoojjiistricts IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

rps  (Labor)  I.III""III"IIIIIII 

ktrol  program: 

[ion  (HEW) 

Ice  of  Economic  Opportunity) ". 


1964 
actual 


Grant  to  Neighborhood  Youth 

Grants  to  juvenile  delinquency  ci 

To  United  Planning  Organii 

To  model  si'hool  program  (O: 

Total J 


n.  SERVirsS  provided  by  the  federal  OOVERNMENT  in  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLl'MBU  THAT 
ARE  ESSENTIALLY  LOCAL  IN  NATURE 

NCTA  (approximately  75  percent  of  currently  proposed  transit  system  is  in  the  District  of 

Columbia) 

Freednien's  Hospital I."-"III'I'I""""II"'"^"" 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts  (approximately  80  percent  of  workload  "relaUrio'the'  District  of 
Columhiagcnerated  projects) 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority "...  

National  Capital  Planning  Commission  (approximately  26  percent  oKworkload  relat^  to  the 
District  of  Columbia-penfrated  projects) 

Et.  F.lizabeths  Hospital  (diflcrence  between  cost  of  service  to  the  District  of  Colombia  residents 
and  amount  reimbursed  by  the  District  of  Columbia) 

George  Washington  University  Hospital  (construction) 

Oallaudet  College., """II 

Howard  University _ _ 

Smithsonian  Institution 

VS.  National  Park  Service  (expended  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia  only) 


8,998 

a06 

41 

1,806 

85 

186 

116 

681 

730 


10.909 
647 
124 
621 
799 

30,402 


1965 
estimate 


Total 

Grand  total. 


22S 
'«6,"876 


750 
3,880 

45 
43 

137 

3,729 
2,600 
4,641 
15,064 
43,367 
2,700 


76,856 
133,432 


72, 162 
176,312 


Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  U.S.  National  Park  Service,  and  United  Planning  Organiiation. 
ExHiBrr  2  Exhibit  3 


Rank  of  the  District  of  Columbia  among  the 
17  U.S.  cities  of  population  between  500,- 
000  and  1,000,000  in  certain  major  expendi- 
tures, fiscal  year  1963 


Item  of  expenditure 

Expen- 
diture 

Rank  of 
District 

of    , 
Columbia 

General  expenditures   (all   func- 
^tions,  excluding  capital  outlay).. 
Police- 

■  M55. 51 
'  30. 05 
'13.83 
'64.14 
'34.66 

*  459. 00 

1 
1 

Fire  protection 

3 

Health  and'hospilals  > 

] 

Pulilic  welfare. . . 

4 

Operating    costs,    public    educa- 
tion '.. 

2 

Expenditures  for  personal  services  in  U.S. 
cities  of  population  between  500,000  and 
1,000,000  in  either  the  1950  or  the  1960 
census,  fiscal  years  1951  and  1963 

lln  thousands  of  dollars) 


City 


'  Per  capita. 

'  This  is  in  addition  to  more  than  *42,n00,00n  spent  by 
the  Federal  (jovernment  for  hospiul  construction  in  the 
I'islrict  in  recent  years.  This  has  no  parallel  in  any 
Male,  and  is  solely  a  result  of  the  status  of  the  District 
«f  (  oliunbia  as  the  Federal  Citv. 

'This  item  does  not  include  more  than  $75,000,000 
spent  in  the  past  10  years  fbr  construction  of  new  c'ass- 
roonis  in  the  District,  which  as  far  as  we  can  learn  is 
ine  highest  such  expenditure  among  the  17  comparable 
titles. 

'  Per  pupil  In  average  daily  membership. 

Note.— Fiscal  year  19ta  is  the  latest  year  for  which 
these  data  are  available. 

1  ^,1^''^'  "f^ompendium  of  City  OoTemment  Finances 
in  ivhi.    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 

tensus. 


Milwaukee 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

San  Francisco 

Houston 

St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

New  Orleans 

Dallas 

San  Antonio 

San  Diego 

Seattle 

District  of  Columbia... 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year  1951 

year  1963 

28,097 

57,750 

58.322 

137,500 

i3,  75S 

37,250 

75, 131 

118,500 

22,843 

64,650 

55.012 

75,650 

31. 649 

57,960 

51,811 

115,500 

13,531 

42,360 

33,968 

06,060 

21.048 

34,260 

18,907 

38,760 

13,8.12 

37.360 

10,657 

31,150 

9,400 

28,950 

27.059 

61,760 

66,387 

166,600 

Increase 


29,653 
79,178 
13,492 
43,369 
31,807 
20,638 
26,301 
63.689 
28,819 
32,082 
13,202 
19,753 
23,498 
20,593 
19,650 
24,691 
101, 113 


Note.— Fiscal  year  1963  is  the  latest  year  for  which 
these  data  are  available. 

Source:  "Compendium  of  City  Government  Fi- 
nances" (1951  and  1903  editions),  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


EXBtBIT    4 

District  of  Columbia  appropriations,  1961-65 


Exhibit  1 

Fideral  erpendHures  in  the  District  of  Columbia — Expend -lures  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  erchisivc  cf  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  qcneralfund. 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965    ■.  <  ^  .'        • 

lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


18,186 

266 

87 

1,900 

118 

137 

96 

782 

1,384 
400 

10,268 

614 

100 

59C 

802 

60.110 

4.100 

2,214 

1,500 

600 

104,150 


375 
4,038 

60 
37 

165 

6,510 

2,293 
11,663 
46,091 

2.950 


Education 

Public 
welfare 

1961: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

t61.652,700 
6.944,000 

J20.282,6SO 
2.033.000 

Total 

58.596.700 

22.  315.  6.V) 

1962; 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

54.016,210 
8.886.000 

21.332.090 
4,082,200 

Total : 

62.902.210 

26.014,290 

1863: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

59.  504,  750 
7,693.000 

21.488.301 
L031.0m) 

Total 

67. 197. 750       22. 519.  301 

1964: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

63.  860.  693 
15.626.000 

23.118.355 
1  12h.  100 

Total 

79. 486. 593 

24.  246.  455 

196.1: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

68.  515.  800 
14.  405. 100 

25. 606.  .■>:.'■. 
4W.  5IKI 

Total 

82,920.900 

26,0113.075 

Note.— Appropriation  totals  include  all  appropriated 
supplementals.  Supplementals  for  1965  contained  in 
H.  Docs.  Nos.  80  and  98  are  not  included. 

Exhibit  5 
Current  (operating)  expenditures  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  membership  in  school  years 
1956-57  and  1962-63,  in  publ'r  school  sys- 
tems of  U.S.  cities  whose  populations  in  the 
1960  census  were  between  500,000  and  1,- 
000,000;  and  relative  rank  of  District  of 
Columbia  in  each 


City 

1956-57 

19B2-63 

Increa.se 

District  of  Columbia.... 
Baltimore 

'1328 
281 
311 
228 
410 
242 
326 
332 
321 
320 
358 
364 
324 

(•) 
307 
206 

»  $4.59 
409 
3!<« 
32H 
616 
269 
407 
411 
386 

«401 
403 
447 
313 
445 
430 

•270 

«$131 

128 

Cleveland 

Houston 

San  Francisco 

New  Orleans 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

79 

Milwaukee 

65 

Cincinnati 

81 

Pittsburgh      .... 

45 

Buffalo 

83 

Dallas 

89 

Seattle 

San  Diego 

123 

San  Antonio 

66 

'  Relative  rank.  No.  6. 
2  Relative  rank.  No.  2. 
'  Relative  rank.  No.  1. 

•  Expenditure  is  for  school  year  1961-62. 

•  Not  availal)le. 

•  Based  on  ADM  for  school  year  1961-62. 

Note.— These  figures  do  not  include  expejidiiures  for 
total  capital  outlay  or  for  debt  retirement,  neither  of 
which  is  considered  by  any  recogniied  authority  as 
reliable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Sources:  "Current  Expenditures  per  Pupil  in  Public 
School  Systems,"  by  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  "Selected 
Statistics  of  Local  School  Systems.  1902-63."  by  Research 
Division,  National  Education  Association. 

Exhibit  6 

Window  breakage.  District  of  Columbia 

public  schools,  1955-64 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
panes 

Cost  Of 
replacement 

1965 

19,693 
19,635 
21,418 
21,346 
20,555 
21,366 
23,610 
23,648 
19.307 
27,689 

$58, 062. 11 
69  267  47 

1956 

1987 

66,279.60 
64,  427. 36 
76,705.29 

1958 

1960 

1960 

72,281.66 

1961 

85,946.08 

1962 

90,907.00 

1903 

91, 461. 62 

41964 

112, 868. 10 

Total 

218,269 

778, 196. 08 

Source:  District  of  Columbia  Public  School  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  LEGISLAT  [VB  AtTlVlTlKS 
OP  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  Olf  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 


the  District 
ve  activities 
has  again 
est  in  the 
the  Con- 
responsi|)ility  as  set 
of  the  Con- 
powers  of 
he  Congress 
in  all  cases 


thf 


1  av( 
and 


Distiict — not  ex- 
nay,  by  ces- 
the  accept- 
seat  of  the 
States." 
House  Dis- 
;e  devoted 
efforts  in 
sessions,   in  in- 
.ences,  con- 
rafting  leg- 
comjnittee  to  be 
officials   to 
^Jonsibilities. 
are 
and  ex- 
and 
1  lehalf  of  the 


CO]  imittee 

able 
de(  licated 


The  House  Committee  on 
of  Columbia,  by  its  legislat 
in  this  session  of  the  Congreps 
demonstrated  its  abiding 
Nation's  Capital,  and  in  helpfn 
gress  to  meet  its 
forth  in  article  I,  section  8 
stitutlon  which  defines 
Congress  and  provides  that 
"exercise  exclusive  legislatioji 
whatsoever,  over  such 
ceeding  10  miles  square — as 
sion  of  particular  States,  an( 
ance  of  Congress,  become 
Government  of  the  United 

As  has  always  typified  th 
trict  Committee,  Members 
considerably  of  their  time 
hearings,  in  executive 
formal  meetings  and  confe 
sidering  and  perfecting  and 
islation  deemed  by  the 
necessary   for  the  District 
carry  out  their  delegated  re; 
The  Congress  and   the 
fortunate  in  having  such 
perienced    Members   so 
thorough  in  their  efforts  on 
District  of  Colimibla. 

The  testimony  taken  by 
trict  Committee  and 
this  Congress  alone  covers 
pages  and  559  pages  of  tr; 
printed. 

Specifically,  as  to  the 
House  District  Committee 
sion.  I  wish  to  report: 

First.  In  this  first  session 
joint  resolutions  have  been 
and  considered  by  the 
these  being  House  bills  and 
and  6  being  Senate-passed 

Second.  Public    hearings 
held  by  the  District  Committee 
mittees  on  72  bills  and 
have  been  referred  to  them 
on  29  so-called  home  rule 
still  in  progress,  and  in  view 
ber  of  witnesses  requesting 
are  expected  to  continue  for 

Third.  Twenty-one  execulfve 
have  been  held  by  the  full 
mittee  and  by  subcommittees 
ous  bills,  the  most  impoi-tan 
legislative  proposals  being 
islation,    rapid    transit    bill 
wage    bill,    revenue    bill, 
motor  vehicle  insurance.    Al 
been  given  approval  by 
majority  action  In  the 

Fourth.  During  this 
have  been  favorably  reported 
trict   Committee   to   the 
which  have  passed  and  4  of 
been  signed  by  the  President 

Following  Is  a  brief 
bills  reported  by  this 
House.    The  law  numbers  of 
passed  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
and  were  signed  by  the 
eluded: 

Crime  and  criminal  procedures,  HJl. 
5688:  An  omnibus  anticrime  bill  which 
consolidates  various  bills  an  i  proposals 
into  amendments  to  the  Disi  rict  of  Co- 
lumbia Criminal  Code,  in  or  ier  to  pro- 
ride  the  District  of  Columbia  police  with 


comir  ittee, 


rcsoli  tions 


d  v 


sessl  )n 


I  Presic  ent 
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August  2i,  1965 


th » House  Dis- 
subco  nmittees  in 
1,857  printed 
afcscripts  not 

acti  /ities  of  the 
n  this  ses- 

73  bills  and 
referred  to 
167  of 
resolutions, 
bills. 

have    been 
subcom- 
which 
Hearings 
p  'oposals  are 
3f  the  num- 
be  heard, 
some  time, 
sessions 
District  Corn- 
on  the  varl- 
and  major 
ai^ticrime  leg- 
minimum 
orce,    and 
these  have 
ov  erwhelming 
comfiittee. 

34  bills 

by  the  Dis- 

32    of 

which  have 


H(  luse 


summary  of  the 
comm  ttee  to  the 
hose  which 
the  House, 
are  in- 


addltional  tools  for  law  enforcement  and 
to  assist  the  prosecuting  officials  and  the 
courts  in  ameliorating  crime  conditions 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  through  changes 
in  the  Mallory  rule,  the  Durham  rule, 
and  others.  This  bill  passed  the  House 
on  March  22.  1965,  by  a  2-to-l  rollcall 
vote.  It  has  been  before  the  other  body 
for  2  years,  as  It  is  identical  to  a  House 
bill  which  your  committee  reported  and 
the  House  passed  on  August  12,  1963,  yet 
it  has  not  been  debated  in  nor  received 
favorable  action  by  the  other  body. 

Meanwhile,  the  Washington  crime- 
wave  continues  unabated.  The  most  re- 
cent statistics  released  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  show  July  1965  to 
be  the  38th  consecutive  month  with  an 
increase  in  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
reaching  the  very  deplorable  alltime 
high  of  33,009  serious  offenses  for  the 
past  12  months.  The  crime  increases  in 
July  represent  an  increase  in  serious 
offenses  of  109  percent  from  the  law 
point  of  June  1951. 

Rail  rapid  transit,  H.R.  4822:  Author- 
izes the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
subways,  rail  rapid  transit,  commuter 
railroad,  and  related  facilities  for  the 
mass  transportation  of  persons  mostly 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  one 
extension  into  Arlington  County,  Va.,  to 
serve  the  heavy  employment  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  a  short  extension  Into  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  in  order  to  reach 
a  suitable  terminal  location.  The  total 
system  would  be  24.9  miles  long,  double 
track,  with  29  stations.  Approximately 
one-half  the  system — 13.1  miles — would 
be  in  subway,  7.5  miles  would  utilize  a 
portion  of  existing  rights-of-way,  and 
the  balance  would  occupy  other  exclu- 
sive rights-of-way. 

Minimum  wage  amendments,  HH. 
8126:  Amends  present  District  of  Colum- 
bia minimum  wage  law  which  covers 
women  and  minors  and  extends  Its  cov- 
erage to  Include  men.  It  would  increase 
current  minimum  wage  coverage  for  per- 
sons employed  in  the  District  from  al- 
most 85.000  women  and  minors  to  an 
estimated  250,000  men,  women,  and 
minors.  Adding  the  151,000  employees 
in  the  District  who  are  already  covered 
by  the  Federal  act  a  total  of  402,500  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  receive  the  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hour  benefits. 
Emulating  the  1961  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the 
bill  adopts  the  escalation  method  to 
reach  the  $1 .25  an  hour  minimum  rate — 
in  two  steps  by  September  1966  for  occu- 
pations presently  covered  by  minimum 
wage  orders,  and  in  three  steps  by  Sep- 
tember 1967  for  occupations  not  now 
covered.  The  bill  also  establishes  a 
workweek  of  42  hours  effective  in  6 
months  and  40  hours  beginning  Septem- 
ber's, 1966.  Compensation  for  overtime 
is  fixed  at  1 !  i  times  the  regular  rate  for 
employment  in  excess  of  the  hours  indi- 
cated. This  is  another  area  in  which 
the  Commissioners  have  recommended 
such  legislation  as  being  urgently  needed 
for  the  District. 

Divorce,  HJl,  948:  Liberalizes  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Colimibla    laws,    commencing 


with  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  relating 
to  divorce,  legal  separation,  and  annul- 
ment of  marriages,  to  make  them  con- 
form to  more  modem  laws  of  other 
States,  including  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  bill  reduces  the  waiting  period  pre- 
requisite to  filing  actions  for  divorce  to 
6  months'  residence,  and  eliminates  the 
6  months'  waiting  period  before  a  de- 
cree of  absolute  divorce  or  annulment 
becomes  final.  It  permits  absolute  di- 
vorce first,  for  actual  or  constructive 
desertion  after  1  year's  desertion;  and, 
second,  where  one  party  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  and  has  served  at  least 
part  of  a  sentence  therefor  of  not  less 
than  2  years  in  a  penal  institution. 
Limited  divorce  may  be  granted  for 
cruelty,  and  a  limited  divorce  may  be 
enlarged  into  absolute  divorce  after  1 
year.  The  bill  further  strengthens  pro- 
visions for  maintenance  of  a  wife  and 
minor  children,  or  both. 

Motor  vehicle  insurance,  H.R.  9918:  As 
reported,  this  bill,  first,  amended  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  to  make  uninsured  motorists  cover- 
age a  required  part  of  every  automobile 
liability  policy  with  the  right  of  rejection 
.to  such  coverage  reserved  to  the  insured; 
and,  second,  amended  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Respon- 
sibility Act  to  strengthen  it  through  pro- 
visions such  as  suspension  of  license  and 
registration  of  both  owner  and  operator 
if  law  requirements  are  not  met;  mini- 
mum security  deposit  of  $500  for  2-year 
minimum  and  suspension  for  same  period 
if  security  not  deposited  and  claim  un- 
settled; proof  of  financial  security  re- 
quired following  an  accident,  to  be  main- 
tained for  5  years;  Impoundment  of 
motor  vehicle  after  accident  In  case  of 
failure  to  establish  coverage  or  deposit 
of  security.  As  passed  by  the  House, 
there  was  substituted  for  the  foregoing, 
provisions  establishing  an  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund,  made  up  of  fees— $40  in 
first  year — collected  from  all  persons  reg- 
istering uninsured  motor  vehicles  in  the 
District.  Only  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents— whether  noncarowners  or  own- 
ers of  cars  registered  elsewhere — could 
quEilify  to  file  claims  against  the  fund. 
Maximum  payments  would  be  $10,000  to 
$20,000  for  bodily  Injury  or  death,  and 
$5,000  for  property  damage. 

Accidents,  traffic  reports,  H.R.  947:  Re- 
quires that  all  collisions  involving  motor 
vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  result  In  property  damage  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,  or  in  personal  injury  to  any 
degree,  be  reported  Immediately  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Chief  of  Police. 
Presently,  only  collisions  involving  per- 
sonal injiuy  are  required  to  be  so 
reported. 

Administrative  Procedure  Act,  H.R. 
7067:  Covers  more  than  93  administra- 
tive governmental  agencies  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  laws  which  they  adminis- 
ter. Modeled  on  the  Federal  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  this  bill  follows  simi- 
lar legislation  enacted  in  19  States.  It 
provides  for  first,  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  all  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Administra- 
tive agencies;  second,  the  opportunity 
for  hearing  for  all  parties  In  contested 
cases;   and,  third,  establishes  uniform 
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means  for  Judicial  review  of  final  admin- 
istrative determinations. 

American  Legion  Convention,  House 
Joint  Resolution  195:  Promulgates  spe- 
cial regulations  for  the  American  Legion 
National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  August  29-31  andSeptember  1, 

1966 — Public  Law  89-25. 

Attachment  before  judgment,  S.  1321: 
Amends  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
pei-mit  a  plaintiff  in  certain  actions  to 
t.^iice  out  a  bond  in  an  amount  twice  the 
value  of  the  property  in  the  District  to 
be  attached,  rather  than  twice  the  value 
of  his  claim  against  the  defendant,  when 
the  property  sought  to  be  attached  is  of 
less  value  than  the  tot«l  claim.  It  avoids 
placing  an  undue  burden  on  the  plain- 
tiff who  fiiids  the  defendant  has  insuffi- 
cient property  in  the  District  to  satisfy 
plaintiff's  claim — Public  Law  89-113. 

Canine  Corps  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  H.R.  10G4:  Authorizes 
the  expansion  of  said  corps  as  may  be 
necessary  for  police  use.  Presently,  tliere 
are  90  man-dog  teams  patrolling  the 
Streets  of  Washington. 

Chancery  locations,  HJl.  10274: 
Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Chan- 
ceries Act  of  1964— regulating  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  alteration,  repair,  or 
conversion  of  chanceries  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments In  Washington — by  supple- 
menting and  clarifying  the  "grandfa- 
ther"  clause  In  said  act.  Recognizing 
and  reaffirmiiig  the  principal  that  the 
use  of  property  runs  with  the  land,  the 
bill  specifies  that  the  said  act  shall  not 
prohibit  tlie  future  or  continued  use  of 
a  building  as  a  chancery:  first,  even 
though  such  building  was  so  used  con- 
trary to  law  or  regulation  between  May 
12. 1958,  and  October  13, 1964,  the  owner 
or  occupant  not  having  before  the  latter 
date  received  a  written  notice  from  any 
goverrmaental  authority  of  such  unlawful 
use;  and,  second,  even  though  such  use 
as  a  chancery  may  be  Interi-upted  and 
the  building  become  vacant  or  is  used 
for  other  purposes,  or  where  Its  use  Is 
transferred  from  one  foreign  govern- 
ment to  another. 

Condemnation  of  insanitary  buildings, 
HR.  1778:  Amends  the  act  of  May  1. 
1906,  as  amended,  to  update  provisions 
relating  to  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes  applicable  to  special  assessment 
where  the  owner  of  a  condemned  build- 
ing has  failed  to  comply  with  govern- 
mental orders  to  repair  or  demolish  same. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
HR.  6905:  Exempts  from  District  taxa- 
tion certain  real  property  and  improve- 
ments occupied  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia component  of  the  DAR. 

Deeds  of  trust,  H.R.  647:  Provides  for 
the  substitution  of  trustees  under  deeds 
of  tnist  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
means  of  a  written  instrument  entered 
into  by  all  the  parties,  or  their  successors 
in  Interest,  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  deeds  of  trust  to  the  contrary. 

Discharge  of  parolees,  H.R.  66:  Au- 
thorizes the  Parole  Board  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  discharge  a  parolee  from 
supervision  when  the  Board  deems  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  parole  was 
granted  has  been  accomplished — PuhUc 
Law  89-24. 

.  Dishonored  checks,  S.  1317:  Author- 
izes the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
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sioners  to  prescribe  money  penalties  for 
handling  dishonored  checks  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  District  govern- 
ment by  persons  in  payment  of  a  tax, 
assessment,  or  other  District  government 
obligations. 

District  of  Columbia  Training  School, 
H.R.  1700:  Provides  for  voluntary  admis- 
sions to  this  institution  for  mentally  re- 
tarded citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  addition  to  admission  presently 
authorized  by  commitment  through 
court  order. 

Exemptions  from  attachment,  H.R. 
1007:  Amends  the  act  of  March  3,  1001, 
to  stop  the  practice 'which  has  been  de- 
veloped of  filing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia actions  for  garnisliment  against 
an  employer  who  also  has  a  business  in 
Maryland,  so  as  to  secure  payment  by 
attachment  of  wages  of  an  employee  who 
is  a  nonresident  of  the  District. 

Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of  1940,  H.R. 
939:  Amends  the  same  so  as  to  permit 
domestic  insurance  companies  to  do  a 
fidelity  or  surety  business  in  the  District 
if  they  maintain  ,a  paid  up  capital  stock 
of  not  less  than  $500,000  and  a  surplus 
of  not  less  than  $250,000.  As  the  law  is 
presently  administered,  such  domestic 
insurance  companies  must  maintain  a 
capital  stock  of  not  less  than  $1  million, 
whereas  foreign  insurance  companies 
doing  a  fidelity  or, surety  business  in  the 
District  must  have  a  paid  up  capital 
stock  of  only  $150,000  and  a  surplus  of 
$150,000.  H  uo  «* 

Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of  1940,  H.R. 
84G6:  Amends  the  same  to  provide  for 
licensing  and  regulation  of  insurance 
premium  finance  companies  which  fi- 
nance premiums  on  property  and  public 
liabiUty  insurance.  The  bill  would  rec- 
tify abuses  which  have  been  reported  by 
those  desiring  to  pay  insurance  pre- 
miums in  installments,  abuses  such  as 
excessive  finance  charges  and  cancella- 
tion of  insorance  policies  without  rea- 
sonable notice  to  the  insured. 

Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge,  House 
Joint  Resolution  230,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 5:  Names  the  bridge  across  the 
Washington  Channel  on  the  Potomac 
River  connecting  the  Rochambeau  Me- 
morial Bridge  with  the  Southwest  Free- 
way in  honor  of  the  late  U.S.  Senator 
Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota. 

Judges'  retirement,  increase  In,  HJl. 
1066:  Provides  for  increase  In  retirement 
salaries  of  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
and  in  addition  pro\'ides  active  duty  pay 
when  they  perform  full-time  judicial 
duties. 

Marriages,  premarital  examinations, 
H.R.  3314:  Requires  laboratory  tests,  as 
do  45  of  the  States,  to  determine  If  ap- 
plicants for  marriage  licenses  are  in- 
fected with  syphilis. 

Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, H.R.  3862:  Grants  incorporation 
to  such  association,  whose  purposes  are, 
first,  to  foster  appreciation  for  the  war- 
time services  of  veterans  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  the  U.S.  mari- 
time service  and  the  betterment  of  the 
plight  of  said  veterans;  second,  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Memorial  Day  ship- 
board ceremony  to  honor  the  war  dead 
of  these  services,  as  inaugurated  on  Me- 


morial Day.  May  30,  1958;  third,  to  en- 
courage the  retention  and  availability  of 
a  modernized  and  adequate  American 
merchant  marine  held  in  readiness  at 
all  times;  and,  fourth,  to  encourage  the 
govenmiental  formation  of  a  U.S.  Marl- 
time  Service  Reserve,  the  acknowledged 
training  branch  of  the  wartime  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

Physicians  In  "good  samaritan  cases," 
H.R.  5597:  Relieves  physicians  of  liabil- 
ity for  civildamages  for  any  act  or  omis- 
sion, not  constituting  gross  negligence, 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  rendering  free 
and  voluntary  medical  treatment  at  the 
scene  of  an  accident  or  other  medical 
emergency  outside  a  hospital  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  is  similar  to 
laws  already  adopted  in  32  States  and 
is  designed  to  assure  that  emergency 
medical  assistance  -will  be  more  readily 
forthcoming  to  residents  and  visitors  to 
Washington,  and  that  the  physicians  so 
rendering  charitable  assistance  will  be 
reheved  from  the  threat  of  unwarranted 
litigation. 

Physicians  reporting  injuries,  H.R. 
9985:  Requires  mandatoiy  reports  by 
physicians  and  hospitals  of  Injuries 
caused  by  firearms  or  other  dangerous 
weapons,  occurring  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  or  by  firearms  alone  un- 
der any  conditions.  The  bill  assures  a 
physician  reporting  such  Injuries  im- 
munity from  any  liability  for  damages 
as  a  result. 

Physicians  reporting  physical  abuse  of 
children,  H.R.  10304:  Provides  for  the 
mandatory  reporting  by  physicians  and 
institutions  in  the  District  of  physical 
Injmies  inflicted  upon  children  other 
tlian  by  accidental  means  and  for  the 
protection  of  such  children  who  may  be 
threatened  by  further  such  injury.  The 
bill,  similar  to  the  law  in  40  States,  gives 
appropriate  immunity  from  any  civil  or 
criminal  liability  to  those  involved  In 
such  reporting,  and  provides  for  waiver, 
in  the  interest  of  justice,  of  physician- 
patient  privilege  and  the  husband-wife 
privilege.  ^~^ 

Podiatrists,  H.R.  1669:  Authorizes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatrist 
Examiners  to  waive  its  own  written  and 
oral  examinations  with  respect  to  an 
applicant  for  a  license  as  a  podiatrist  if 
he  holds  a  certificate  from  the  National 
Board  of  Podiatrist  Examiners. 

Sales  tax,  H.R.  1065:  Exempts  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  sales  tax  cer- 
tain printing  operations  of  the  majority 
and  minority  rooms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives established  many  years  ago 
to  perform  printing  services  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Taxation  of  foreign  corporations,  H.R. 
8058:  Restates  provisions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  to  effectuate  the 
Intention  of  the  Congress  relating  to  the 
tax  liability  and  exemption  from  taxes 
of  foreign  corporations  which  maintain 
an  office  or  have  representatives  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  doing  business  with  the  United  States 
and  also  who  merely  deal  with  Federal 
agencies  in  the  District — in  "noncom- 
mercial" activities— because  Washing- 
ton Is  the  seat  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 
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Title  transfer  of  real 
Joint   Resolution   397: 
District  of  Columbia 
transfer  titles  to  certain  real 
Southwest  Washington  fron 
States  to  the  District  of 
velopment  Land  Agency.   It 
Izes  the  District  of 
transfer  to  the  District  title 
occupied  by  the  Southwest 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Authorizes  this  organizatior 
ble  and  eleemosynary 
rent  or  lease  part  of  its 
District  of  Columbia  to 
agencies  of  the  Federal  or 
ernment,  or  to  nonprofit 
on  which  leased  property 
pay    real    estate    taxes — ( 
89-1). 

Washington  Gallery  of 
HJl.  8418:  Exempts  from 
tlon  certain  real  estate 
ments  owned  by  the 
of  Modem  Art. 

Youth  coimcils  on  civic 
3329:  Grants  incorporation 
trict  of  such  councils  whose 
to  promote  interest,  study, 
tlon  in  all  civic  matters 
youth  of  America:  offer  an 
through  which  young  people 
themselves  and  benefit 
the  community;   Initiate 
projects  designed  to  meet 
tive'y  with  such  problems  as 
outs,     youth     employment, 
guidance  youth  offenders 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois 
I  ask  uiianimous  consent  to 
House  for  1  minute  and  to 
tend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theit  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois, 
it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
that    recognition    of    the 
ability  and  effectiveness  of 
man,  the  Honorable  Thojjas 
Is  coming  frortx  every  hand 
read  and  universally  respected 
S.  White  in  his  column  in 
ton  Post  of  August  20,  196£, 
on  the  ascendancy  of  the 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  anji 
explanation: 

What,  tben,  has  wrought  this  IxtraordinEiry 
turnabout?  Why  have  the  m(  ek  Inherited 
the  earth?  The  capacity  for  con  lensus  build- 
ing— which  Is  to  say  for  effect!  ve  action  aa 
distinguished  from  talk — of  the  current 
chairman  of  the  House  comm  ttee.  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  Morgan,  of  1  'ennsylvanla, 
cannot  be  overlooked. 


OVERDUE  AID  FOR  THE 
INDIAN   TRIBE 

Mr.    MEEDS.  *  Mr, 
unanimous  consent  to  addrei^ 
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QUILEUTE 


I    ask 
the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M:-.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  bring  long 
overdue  relief  to  the  Quileute  Indian 
Tribe,  including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  of  the 
narthwest  Olympic  Peninsula  area  of 
Washington  State.  This  b  11  will  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  certain  funds  that 
have  already  been  appropriated.  These 
funds  have  been  set  aside  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment awarded  to  the  Quileute  Tribe  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  compensation 
originally  given  to  the  tribe  for  its  lands 
in  Washington. 

The  Indians  of  the  Quileute  and  Hoh 
tribes  urgently  need  these  funds  to 
initiate  and  complete  various  community 
projects.  Poor  financial  conditions  on 
the  reservations  have  held  up  community 
improvement  projects  for  as  long  as  10 
years.  The  Quileute  tribal  council  has 
decided  to  use  the  major  portion  of  its 
share  of  these  funds  to  build  and  equip 
a  community  building  in  Lapush,  the 
central  town  on  the  reservation.  The 
tribal  council  hopes  that  this  building, 
by  providing  for  a  central  meeting  place 
for  community  activities  of  all  the  people 
on  the  reservation,  will  do  much  to  im- 
prove social  conditions  there.  They  are 
especially  concerned  with  the  need  to 
provide  a  gathering  place  for  young 
people  of  the  community.  They  also  see 
the  building  as  a  valuable  addition  to  a 
wide  program  of  community  participa- 
tion in  the  poverty  program. 

Projects  for  the  Hoh  Reservation  have 
not  yet  been  proposed  but  they  too  have 
a  need  for  community  facilities  and  fam- 
ily development  plans.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Hoh  tribe  would  also  have  access  to 
funds  now  on  deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury that  came  from  logging  operations 
on  their  reservation.  If  the  tribe  acts  to 
form  a  governing  body,  that  body  could, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  decide  how  the  fimds  would  be 
used.  If  no  tribal  organization  Is 
formed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  spend  both  Judgment  and  lodging 
fimds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hoh  Reserva- 
tion and  the  Hoh  tribal  members. 

Other  provisions  of  this  bill  will  allow 
the  Secretary  to  determine  the  member- 
ship of  each  of  the  two  tribes  so  that  the 
judgment  funds  could  be  divided  propor- 
tionately. 

Since  these  funds  have  already  been 
appropriated,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  soon  act  on  this  bill  so  that 
they  can  be  granted  to  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  of  both  reservations  recognize 
Improvements  that  can  be  made  in  their 
communities  and  want  to  move  ahead  to 
make  them.  They  are  paralyzed  until 
these  funds  are  freed.  The  community 
building  that  the  Quileute  Indians  have 
proposed  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
Lapush.  It  should  be  an  important  in- 
strument in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
their  community  and  will  surely  make  it 
a  better  place  for  all  to  live. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  CON- 
FRONTED WITH  FUNDAMENTAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is 
confronted  with  an  issue  so  fundamental 
that  it  should  take  priority  over  any 
other  matter  now  before  us.  The  issue 
is  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  President  has  vetoed  the  military 
construction  bill,  saying  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  advised  him  tliat  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill  are  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution.  The  conference  re- 
port on  that  bill  passed  this  body  by  a 
roUcall  vote  of  389  to  0.  Now  we  are  told 
that  this  body  unanimously  supported  a 
bill  which  was  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  devotes  34  words  to 
the ,  principle  that  the  President  is  the 
Conjimander  in  Chief. 

The  Constitution  devotes  143  words  to 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  v/ar,  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

The  President  can  perform  his  duties 
as  Commander  in  Chief  under  the  bill 
which  we  passed.  How  in  the  name  of 
law  or  reason  can  Congress  raise  and 
support  armies  and  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy  if  the  President  can  close 
every  one  of  our  military  ba.ses  without 
the  consent  of  Congress?  The  principle 
is  monumental.  If  he  can  close  some  of 
them  he  can  close  all  of  them. 

To  talk  of  the  erosion  of  the  executive 
power  In  this  generation  is  to  awell  in 
fantasy.  Does  Congress  declare  war? 
The  entire  course  of  this  generation  has 
been  an  erosion  of  legislative  power  and 
an  accretion  of  executive  powei.  The 
issue  is  fundamental,  and  the  time  to 
meet  it  is  now. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
.    FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  there  was  delivered,  I  believe, 
this  blue  sheet  to  every  Member  of  the 
House,  a  description  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

I  take  this  time  merely  to  say  that 
under  special  order  I  will  take  1  hour 
tomorrow,  to  be  followed  by  1  hour  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  reserved, 
to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  the 
Members  may  have  relative  thereto. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOME 
RULE 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,. since 
this  is  the  first  day  on  which  Congress 
is  permitted  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion for  the  Columbia  home  rule  blU, 
I  frankly  want  to  state  that  the  situa- 
tion should  not  exist  at  all.  The  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  entitled 
to  their  own  municipal  government  in- 
stead of  having  535  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen trying  to  run  their  store. 

It  is  the  height  of  ridiculousness  for 
these  two  great  deliberative  bodies  to 
have  to  involve  themselves  in  the  shat- 
tering debate  of  whether  eskimo  pies 
should  be  legalized  for  ^ale  in  the  Dis- 
trict. It  is  distracting,  to  say  the  least, 
that  we  should  have  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  size  of  packages  of  cream  in  the 
Capital  area.  Yet,  both  were  decided  by 
Congress  in  July  of  1964. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  well -constructed  editorial  from  the 
Racine  Journal-Times,  a  fine  newspaper 
in  my  district,  which  factually  points 
out  the  need  for  a  good  home  rule  bUl 
and  which  I  am  having  included  in  the 
Record  with  this  statement. 

Incorporated  In  the  editorial  is  the 
statement  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Gaylord  ■^Nelson  who, 
in  tongue-in-cheek  style,  has  put  the  en- 
tire matter  in  proper  perspective.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Frwa  the  Racine   (Wis.)    Journal-Times, 
JiUy  24.  19651 
Utteelt   RroictTLOTJs   Situation 
Gatloeo    Nexson,    of    Wisconsin,    and    99 
otlier  men,  have  been  elected  U.S.  Senators 
by  their  respective  States.     And  435  other 
men.  good  and  true,  have  been  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by 
their  home  districts. 

To  each  of  them,  having  achieved  this 
honorable  status,  it  must  come  as  a  dis- 
tinct surprise  to  discover  that  they  have 
also  been  elected  alderman.  They,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  535  strong,  are  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  or  the  District  of 
Coltunbia,  and  the  law  compels  them  to 
funcLlon  in  that  capacity,  down  to  the  last 
detail — including,  for  example,  serious  con- 
sideration and  rejection  of  a  law  which 
would  repeal  the  ban  on  flying  kites  and 
balloons  in  the  District. 

Senator  Nelson  has  taken  his  aldermanic 
duties  seriously,  but  he  admits  In  a  state- 
nient  on  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  this 
week  that  he  Is  tired  of  double  duty.  He 
entitles  his  serious  considered  statement: 
"A  Statement  by  Senator  Gatz.oro  Nelson 
Approving  Legislation  Legalizing  the  Sale  of 
Eskimo  Pies;  and  Other  Legislation:  and 
Favoring  Home  Rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Eskimo  pies? 

Tes.  eskimo  pies.  In  explanation,  we  quote 
the  Senator: 

"Consider,  for  example,  that  we  gave 
serious  and  well-merited  Senate  attention, 
last  July,  to  the  important  matter  of  packag- 
ing cream  in  the  Capital  area.     After  diM 


and  thoughtful  deliberation,  and  careful  In- 
vestment of  Senators'  time,  we  concluded 
.^lat  the  old  law  required  amendment. 
Formerly,  the  Senate  had  duly  required  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  bottles  or  jars  used  for 
the  s:^e  of  milk  or  cream  had  to  be  of  the 
capacity  of  1  gallon,  one-half  gallon,  3  pints, 
1  quart,  1  pint,  one-half  pint,  or  1  gill. 

"This  is  and  has  been  an  important  mat- 
ter, but,  as  times  change,  so  must  the  law. 
Having  duly  deliberated  on  this  matter,  last 
July,  we  concluded,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  milk  and  cream 
could  also  be  sold  In  cartons  containing  one 
ounce.  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  this  de- 
cision was  taken.  Now  It  Is  easy  for  the 
consumer  to  purchase  those  neat  little  con- 
tainers of  coffee  cream,  so  usefully  found  In 
our  best  restaurants.  Having  done  Its  job 
as  a  legislative  body  on  this  Important  mat- 
ter, I  'believe  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
deserve  a  rest.  Though  one  may  disagree, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  argue  the  point  at 
great  length.  I  believe  that  with  a  certain 
patience  and  confidence  and  faith  we  may 
find  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Itself  can 
rule  upon  such' weighty  matters. 

"Let  me  add  that  at  the  same  time  we 
passed  this  law,  we  also  legalized  the  sale 
of  eskimo  pies  in  the  District.  I  will  readily 
admit  that  arguments  against  this  aispect  of 
the  legislation  that  the  Congress  considered 
may  be  more  persuasive.  I  do  not  wish  to 
predict  that  the  District  Itself  will  be  able 
to  handle  such  questions  without  making 
dangerous  mlstak«s.  Nonetheless.  I  suppose 
.  that  In  any  matter  of  high  national  pwlicy 
there  are  risks  that  taxist  be  taken." 

Having  achieved  eskimo  pies  and  a  vote 
for  President  within  the  past  year,  the  res- 
idents of  Washington  want  more:  they  want 
the  power  to  rule  themselves  through  an 
elected  city  government.  They  want  the 
power  to  decide  whether  the  fee  for  learner 
driving  permits  should  be  $1  or  $5.  whether 
foreign  life  insurance  companies  should  be 
able  to  mall  their  annual  reports  to  res- 
idents of  the  District,  and  whether  the  As- 
sociation of  Universallst  Women  should  be 
permitted  to  consolidate  with  the  Alliance 
of  Uni^fersalist  Women.  These  were  all  ques- 
tions which  came  before  both  Houses  of 
Congress  within  the  past  year. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia want,  in  other  words,  home  rule,  their 
own  city  government,  city  council,  etc. 
Along  with  the  tired  Senator  Nelson,  we  be- 
lieve they  shotUd  have  It.    Don't  you? 


rightly  claims  to  be  the  first  such  monu- 
ment to  memorialize  the  brave  men  of 
the  Union  who  gave  their  lives  that  this 
Nation  might  remain  united  and  free. 

The  monument  was  given  to  the  town 
of  Glrard  by  the  famous  clown  and  show- 
man, Dan  Rice,  the  community's  leading 
citizen.  Rice  headquartered  his  nation- 
ally famous  circus  in  Glrard  for  more 
than  20  years.  Rice  was  an  amazing 
showman.  One  of  his  original  acts  was 
to  appear  In  a  stars  and  stripes  suit. 
This  furnished  the  inspiration  to  Thomas 
Nast,  the  cartoonist,  for  his  symbolic 
drawing  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Later  this  month,  August  23  to  29,  the 
people  of  Gii-ard  and  the  surrounding 
areas  will  stage  a  celebration  in  memory 
of  the  erection  of  the  Civil  War  memorial 
monument  in  that  community.  I  think 
the  event  is  a  most  noteworthy  one  and 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  PUBLIC  MEMORIAL  MONU- 
MENT TO  THE  UNION  DEAD  AT 
GIRARD,  PA. 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 

Mr.  VIGORITb.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
.-like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  centennial  of  a  most  noteworthy 
event.  This  month  the  community  of 
Glrard,  in  Erie  Covmty,  Pa.,  will  rededi- 
cate  a  beautiful,  tall,  white  marble  monu-  f 
ment  which  has  been  a  landmark  in  that 
area  for  the  past  100  years. 

The  celebration  in  Girard  will  mark 
the  centennial  observance  of  the  first 
public  memorial  monument  to  the  Union 
dead  of  the  great  Civil  War.  It  was  origi- 
nally dedicated  on  November  1, 1865,  and 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  IN- 
TRODUCED TO  ACHIEVE  DOMES- 
TIC TRANQmLLITy 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  no 
secret  that  crime  has  run  rampant  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  that 
no  longer  is  a  citizen  of  this  country  safe 
on  the  streets  of  its  cities.  This  fact 
has  made  all  the  rights  given  to  us  by 
the  Constitution  much  smaller  and  much 
less  important  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore. Unless  we  elevate  to  a  paramount 
position  the  right  of  our  society  and 
every  individual  person  in  it  to  be  free 
from  crime  against  his  person  and  his 
property,  then  our  Nation  does  not  serve 
that  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to 
achieve  domestic  tranquillity. 

I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  for  this  purpose.  In 
today's  Recx>rd,  pages  21646-21647,  you 
will  find  more  about  It,  and  I  hope  this 
body  and  this  Nation  will  support  this 
kind  of  act  to  restore  to  this  Nation  the 
law  and  order  that  our  people  conceived 
whien  It  was  founded. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  when  the  discharge  petition  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill  is 
filed  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  the  proposition. 

In  my  opinion,  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Nation's  Capital  belongs  to  all  the  people 
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of   this   country.     My   tax|)aying 
stituency  like  all  of  yours 
ing  to  the  support  of  this 

The   civil  rights  argumeht 
phase  me  one  bit  notwithstanding 
telegram  received  from  Martin 
King.    I  have  got  a  perfect  re  cord 
port  of  bona  fide  civil  righqs 
since  coming  to  this  House. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vfcted 
bill  several  weeks  ago  to  prov  de 
for  the  District  of  Columbifi 
volves  no  small  potatoes  as 
pr:ated  funds  are  concerned 
Conpress  is  a  busy  lot  we  are 
worked  that  we  cannot 
affaiis  of  this  city  which 
belongs  to  my  people  Just 
all  of  your  people. 
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SING-OUT  '65 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Spekker,   I  a=k 

unanimous  consent  to  addre:  s  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  an^  extend  my 

remarks. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    therfe 

to  the  request  of  the 

Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mrs.    BOLTON.     Mrs. 

night  I  was  among  the  4 

people  who  went  to  see  the 

by  the  Moral  Re- Armament 

It  was  very  impressive  and 

fantastic  job.    I  had  seen  it 

when  it  started  out  and  saw 

through  in  Hyannis  and  last 

formance  far  surpassed  then 
I  would  like  to  give  you  a 

feel  of  some  of  it  by  readini 

of  one  of  the  acts;  a  letter 

which  was  written  by  another 

before  he  died  in  battle.     I ; 

way: 

A  Soldier  Weites  HoIke 
Dear  Mother  and  Dad:  I  don"!  know  when 
mall  from  home  has  meant  so  i  luch  to  me. 
As  I  write  the  Fun  Is  settlni  on  one  of 
those  beautiful  Pacific  days  tha  ,  more  than 
make  up  for  the  rainy  ones.  It's  got  me 
thinking  about  our  country. 

The  American  people  have 
with  more  power  and  prestige 
try  In   the  family  of  nations, 
knocking  at  our  gates,  seeking 
our    leaders,   the    hope   of    peac^ 
people.     Before   we  can   fulflU 
to  lead   the  world  to  sanity 
we  shall  have  to  rebuild  the 
national  life. 

Suppose  we  as  a  nation   find  again   the 
faith  our  fathers  knew?    Suppos(  our  homes 
become    again    the    Nation's 
schools  the  centers  of  true 
citizenship,  our  farms  and 
terns  of  unity,  integrity,  and 
ice?     Suppose  our  statesmer.  le^n 
listen  to  the  voice  of  God? 
know  once  more  the  greatness 
whose  strength  Is  in  her 
moral  law  of  God,  whose  strength 
spirit  of  her  people. 

There  is  only  one  other  road, 
divide  and  conquer,  those  who 
money   and   materialism   the 
our  national  life,  pride  and  powfr 
of  our  living,  they  too  have  a 
and  at  Its  end  Is  racial  and  class 
national  suicide. 

America,  choose  the  right  roid.  Unless 
there  Is  born  again  In  our  peopl  s  the  spirit 
oX  sacrifice  and  service,  of  mor^  responal- 
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bllity,  my  comrades  and  I  who  will  fight 
on  the  beaches  and  those  of  us  who  will  die 
here  will  have  been  exploited  and  betrayed 
and  fought  and  died  in  vain. 

It  is  the  11th  hour.  By  your  choice  you 
will  bless  or  blight  mankind  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come. 

Which  road  wUl  It  be.  America? 


en  erged 

tha  n 


and 


today 
any  coun- 
Mankind  is 
i^isdom  from 
from    our 
our   destiny 
harmony, 
1  Iber  of  our 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS— HOME 

RULE  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA, PRAYER  IN  THE  SCHOOLS, 
AND  REAPPORTIONMENT  OP 
STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  address  myself  to 
those  of  you  who  are  going  to  sign  this 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia discharge  petition  today.  We  have 
another  discharge  petition  on  this  desk 
to  provide  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  us  the  right  to  reapportion 
our  State  legislatures  on  factors  other 
than  population.  So  when  you  sign  the 
home  rule  discharge  petition,  come  up 
here  and  sign  the  one  on,^iving  us  the 
rights  back  home  that  we  want  with  re- 
spect to  our  State  legislatures. 

There  is  another  great  discharge  peti- 
tion at  the  desk.  Get  up  and  sign  that — 
to  give  us  the  right  to  have  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  voluntary  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  back 
home.  While  you  are  signing  this  one 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  sign  that 
one,  too. 

I  hope  Members  will  not  sign  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  petition.  I  feel  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  belongs  to  all 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation — belongs 
to  me  and  belongs  to  you.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  itinerant  bureaucrats  who 
have  come  to  Washington  to  take  easy 
jobs  in  our  Federal  Government.  It  be- 
longs to  the  people  back  home,  as  our 
Constitution  says  it  does. 


SING-OUT  '65 
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Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
many  Members  of  the  House  had  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  time,  when  we 
watched  "Sing-Out  '65,"  put  on  by  our 
guests  who  are  visiting  the  Capitol  today. 

This  remarkable  musical  production, 
with  its  cast  of  100  young  men  and 
women  from  49  States  and  17  foreign 
countries,  has  just  completed  its  premier 
showings  in  Connecticut  and  on  the  Cape 
in  Massachusetts. 

This  wonderful  play  was  written  and 
produced  by  Moral  Re -Armament  at  the 
Conference    for   Modernizing    America, 


now  in  session  at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich 
It  is  scheduled,  from  here,  to  go  to  the 
Far  East,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

All  who  saw  it  last  night  believe  it  to 
be  the  most  enjoyable  "pitch"  to  the 
younger  generation  to  take  a  positive 
approach  to  life  -and  American  Ideals 
We  enjoyed  2  hours  of  fine  music  and 
song,  which  brought  the  audiences  to 
its  feet  with  cheers  many,  many  times 
Those  who  misse'd  It  missed  a  delightfui 
evening. 

This  Washington  performance  was 
sponsored  by  some  90  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  saw  a  very  imusual  thing  hap- 
pen this  morning.  The  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  in  session, 
holding  hearings  on  various  home  rule 
proposal  pending  before  it.  A  witness 
was  testifying  before  the  committee.  A 
very  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
was  testifying  in  behalf  of  one  of  the 
29  proposals.  When  12  o'clock  rolled 
around,  this  witness  asked  to  be  excused 
from  the  witness  chair  in  order  to  come 
to  the  House  floor  to  sign  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  jurisdiction  over  the 
legislation 

I  always  believed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  discharge  petition  route  was  used  to 
discharge  a  committee  which  was  not 
operating  expeditiously  in  the  consider- 
ation of  legislation.  The  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  meeting  con- 
tinuously. The  committee  is  hearing 
all  witnesses  who  want  to  be  heard.  We 
are  trying  to  get  this  matter  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  considera- 
tion. 

Regardless  of  how  the  membership 
may  feel  about  whether  or  not  we  should 
turn  over  the  District  of  Columbia  to  tlie 
people  within  It,  to  rule,  I  hope  they  will 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we 
are  trying  to  properly  and  expeditiously 
dispose  of  the  matter. 


SING-OUT  '65 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  HiBse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McE'WEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
was  one  who  enjoyed,  along  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  and  others  of  this 
House,  the  magnificent  program  to 
which  we  were  treated  last  evening  In 
the  absolutely  packed  ballroom  of  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  performances  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  witness  in  some  time.  I 
would  hope  that  before  this  group  de- 
parts this  country,  as  the  invited  guests 
of  the  Governments  of  Korea  and  Japan, 
and  before  It  departs  from  our  Nation's 
Capital  in  Washington,  we  in  this  House 
may  be  able  to  assist  in  arranging  that 
they  again  put  on  this  performance,  pos- 
sibly in  a  location  out-of-doors  where 
more  people  than  the  more-than-4,000 
who  heard  them  last  night  may  be  privi- 
leged to  hear  this  moving  performance 
which  they  put  on. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  everyone  in 
America  could  get  the  feeling  that  this 
group  projects  In  this  magnificent  per- 
formance, "Sing-Out  '65." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  along  with  members  of  my  family 
and  4,000  others,  I  had  the  great  privilege 
of  witnessing  the  most  inspiring  musical 
extravaganza  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Ninety-six  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  spon- 
sored a  special  invitational  performance 
at  the  Washington  Hilton  ballroom  of 
"Sing-Out  '65,"  a  2-hour  show  presented 
by  a  cast  of  100  from  52  U.S.  campuses 
and  17  other  nations. 

"Sing-Out  '65"  was  written  and  pro- 
duced by  Moral  Re-Armament  at  the 
demonstration  for  modernizing  America 
at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

During  the  last  2  months  4,500  stu- 
dents from  88  colleges  and  263  high 
schools  have  been  training  there  in  a  new 
patriotism. 

"Sing-Out  '65"  is  a  show  which  should 
be  seen  by  all  Americans.  One  who  sees 
it  cannot  but  be  Inspired  to  do  some- 
thing good. 

The  cast  of  over  100  of  this  magnifi- 
cent show  are  now  visiting  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  good  luck  to  these  young  men 
and  women  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  a  greater  America  and  a  better 
world. 


MORAL  REARMAMENT 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  remarks 
concerning  the  outstanding  program  we 
had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  last  night, 
given  by  this  group  for  Moral  Rearma- 
ment. I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  this 
Government  might  spend  perhaps  a 
tenth  as  much  on  music  as  it  does  on 
munitions.  I  am  sure  the  rewards  will 
be  far  greater. 


AMERICAN  HUMANICS  FOUNDATION 
Mr.  HAliL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  per  attached 
summary,  a  recent  meeting  was  held  in 
the  heart  of  America  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  of  the  18th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Humanics  Foundation. 
In  this  day  of  those  who  claim  no  rep- 
resentation, In  this  day  of  emphasis  on 
the  minority,  in  this  day  of  competition 
for  survival,  and  in  this  day  of  turmoil, 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  and  read  of  those 
dedicated  to  training  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
today  for  leadership  tomorrow.  Such  In 
a  nutshell  Is  the  mission  and  objective 
of  the  American  Humanics  Foundation. 
Formed  by  a  group  of  those  dedicated  to 
youth,  and  principally  by  H.  Roe  Bartle, 
former  Scout  executive  of  the  Greater 
Jackson  County  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  other 
youth  training  organizations,  a  curric- 
ulum was  developed  in  basic  colleges 
distributed  geographically  toward  the 
training  of  our  executive  directors  and 
leaders  of  youth  groups  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  YMCA,  Campfire 
Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Boys  Clubs,  YWCA, 
and  others;  rather  than  using  the  some- 
times -xcellent.  but  oftentimes  untrained 
personnel  from  other  vocations  and  jobs 
In  life.  Graduates  now  serve  over  the 
world  with  distinction  in  youth  training 
organizations.  The  sterling  success  of 
this  program,  including  Its  scholarship 
foundation — a  rotating  fund — and  many 
of  those  who  have  been  the  prime  movers 
In  the  program  and  Its  expansion  to 
other  colleges  are  summarized  In  the  ar- 
ticle by  Secretary  Russell  S.  Planck, 
which  under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
hereafter: 

Highlight  Report  op  the  18th  Annxtal 
Meeting  of  the  American  Humakics 
Foundation,  Held  on  Jult  30-31,  1965, 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  Citt! 
Mo. 

President  Ralph  W.  McCreary  convened 
the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Humanics  Poimdatlon  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day, July  30.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six 
delegates  responded  to  the  call  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  making  it,  by  far,  the  largest 
annual  meeting  In  the  history  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  administrators  reported  on  cam- 
pus accomplishments  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
unit,  the  Salem  College  unit,  and  the  Ogle- 
thorpe College  unit,  as  well  as  the  pioneer- 
ing work  done  at  the  new  High  Point  College 
unit.  The  report  was  given  about  the  im- 
portant role  our  416  graduates  are  playing 
in  youth  agencies  such  as  Juvenile  courts. 
Junior  Achievement,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, YMCA,  Camp  Plre,  Boys'  Clubs,  and 
the  YWCA.  Humanics  graduates  gave  per- 
sonal testimonials  on  how  the  humanics 
program  assisted  them  in  their  chosen 
career. 

At  the  annual  banquet.  Dr.  Delmer  H.  Wil- 
son, vice  chairman  of  the  board,  impres- 
sively unveiled  the  findings  of  the  yearlong 


study  by  the  long-range  planning  committee. 
The  committee  recommended  the  adding  of 
the  humanics  program  on  one  additional 
campus  each  year  for  the  next  5  years;  of 
adding  a  new  faculty  member  when  each 
unit  is  started,  and  a  second  professor  after 
the  second  year  at  each  new  institution;  of 
serving  100  students  in  each  college  unit  by 
the  time  of  the  third  year  in  each  unit, 
bringing  our  total  students  within  the  next 
5  years  to  655  at  a  time;  of  supporting  this 
vital  work  with  the  necessary  annual  budget 
reaching  $265,000  for  the  1969-70  academic 
year.  Annual  awards  were  presented  by 
Founder  H.  Roe  Bartle  to  Dr.  Delmer  H. 
Wilson,  as  life  member.  No.  12;  to  Dr.  K. 
Duane  Hurley,  president  of  Salem  College,  as 
life  member.  No.  13;  to  Mrs.  Harper  J.  Rans- 
burg  in  recognition  of  her  election  and  serv- 
ice as  honorary  president  of  the  foundation. 
Appreciation  plaques  were  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Harold  Ransburg,  who  was  elected  as  vice 
president  of  the  foundation,  and  Prof.  Weav- 
er Marr  who  has  been  an  administrator  for 
the  foundation  for  the  past  12  years  at  Salem 
College.  The  166  delegates  at  the  banquet 
were  treated  to  a  mountalntop  experience 
by  the  eloquent  and  stirring  address  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Stephens  Haggal,  of  High 
Point,  N.C.,  as  he  proclaimed  our  challenge 
for  the  future  in  terms  of  accomplishment 
on  the  campuses  of  America  and  In  our  mis- 
sion of  spreading  love  and  leadership  upon 
the  American  scene. 

Committees  conferred  and  planned  Satur- 
day morning  bringing  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  business  session.  Dr.  Morris 
Thompson,  president  of  KlrksvUle  College  of 
Osteopathy  and  Surgery,  reported  for  the 
curriculum  and  expansion  committee  that 
the  invitation  of  Indiana  Central  College  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  had  been  accepted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  next  unit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humanics  Foundation.  Students  will  be 
accepted  for  the  opening  In  September  1966. 
Dr.  Thompson  also  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee was  Interested  in  next  moving  to  the 
Par  West,  then  the  Southwest,  and  then  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  Nation  for  ensuing 
units.  He  also  reported  that  the  committee 
was  interested  in  investigating  a  possible 
program  of  graduate  study  with  particular 
Interest  in  our  own  grads  receiving  the  grad- 
uate work  that  would  help  prepare  them  for 
service  as  resident  administrators  in  the  hu- 
manics program.  The  finance  committee 
proposed  a  budget  for  196&-66  of  $143,200 
which  was  adopted.  Dr.  Harry  McGavran, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  pro- 
vided one  of  the  high  joints  of  the  annual 
meeting  In  presenting  a  dramatic  program 
for  the  financial  underglrding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humanics  Foundation.  Dr.  McGavran 
presented  the  plans  for  a  $4  million  develop- 
ment campaign,  providing  for  expansion 
projects  for  endowment  of  certain  phases 
of  the  program,  and  for  current  needs  and 
operations.  Dr.  McGavran  mentioned  gifts 
of  $100,000  and  $80,000  which,  were  offered 
during  his  feasibility  study  for  this  develop"- 
ment  campaign.  President  McCreary  asked 
only  those  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  develop- 
ment campaign  who  were  willing  to  work  and 
support  It.  Development  campaign  proposal 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  luncheon  featured  two  addresses.  Dr. 
K.  Duane  Hurely,  president,  Salem  College, 
who  indicated  that  the  presence  of  the 
American  Humanics  Foundation  on  the 
Salem  campus  had  helped  bring  to  that 
campus  the  distilled  essence  of  the  spirit  of 
service  that  now  permeates  the  entire  cam- 
pus. Alden  Barber,  Scout  executive  of  the 
Chicago  Area  Council,  BSA,  indicated  the 
personal  regard  he  had  for  the  dozen  Hu- 
manics graduates  that  he  had  employed  and 
volunteered  of  himself  to  visit  each  college 
campus  la  eagerness  to  aid  the  students  in 
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seeing  the  need  for  youth 
Istrators. 

The  closing  business  sessloi  i 
Gaskln,  outlining  a  pattern 
crulting  as  tailored  by  the  siudent 
Ing  committee,  heard  a  telepl 
from  England   from  the 
Wright,    Jr.,    mayor   of 
chairman  of  the  public  relations 
reporting  on  accomplishment 
mlttee  and  of  projected  plans 
year.     By  acclamation  and  o 
nual  meeting  reelected  Ralph 
once  again  serve  as  president 
tlon.     The  annual  meeting  adjourned 
the  conclusion  of  the  installa 
by  Dr.  H.  Roe  Bartle,  founder 
can  Humanlcs  Foundation. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Russell  S. 
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Mr.    MULTER.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  addr 
for  1  minute. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
New  York  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MULTER.     Mr.    Spi 
was  placed  on  the  desk 
petition  No.  5,  to  discharge 
Columbia    and    the    Rules 
from  further  consideration 
ministration  bill  for  home 
District  of  Columbia 
the  bill  for  the  same 
the  other  body.    My  bill  i< 
The  Senate  passed  bill  is  S, 

I  urge  all  of  the  Members  - 
to  sign  the  discharge  petitior 
the  desk.    By  so  doing,  I 
there   will   be   no   offense 
tendered  to  any  member  o 
mittee  on  the  District  of 

The  fact  of  the  matter  ^ 
matter  h6w  long  the  hearins;  s 
tinue  before  that  committee 
bill  will  be  reported  to  the  : 
that  committee  because,  im 
a  majority  of  the  members 
mittee  are  opposed  to 
nile  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  only  way  that  ^^^^^ 
able'to  act  on  home  rule  for 
of  Columbia  Is  by  Members 
petition  and  bringing  the  bii 
House  under  my  resolution.    . 
an  open  5-hour  rule,  which 
the  House  an  opportunity  to 
on  tills  subject. 

Again  I  urge  all  Members 
petition. 


objection 
gentleman  from 


Congi  ess 


AN  AMERICAN  MARINE 
WHY  WE  ARE  FIGHTING 
NAM 


Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    _. . 

imanimous  consent  to  ad(^ss 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
marks,  and  to  Include  ex 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there 
to  the  request  of  the 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 
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objection 

gentleman  from 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent news  from  Vietnam  heralding  the 
success  of  our  marines  in  the  fighting  at 
Chulal  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  we  still  face  a  long,  tough 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  The  Vietcong  and 
its  comptroUers  in  Hanoi  have  not  yet 
demonstrated  any  intention  of  abandon- 
ing their  efforts  to  overcome  the  people 
of  the  south  by  military  force  and  to 
communize  them. 

Even  more  importantly,  perhaps,  such 
reports  of  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
South    Vietnamese    soldiers    and    their 
American   counterparts  in   the  current 
battles  should  not  obscure  the  kind  of  re- 
ports that  come  to  us  of  the  personal  un- 
derstanding which  our  fighting  men  have 
of  the  necessity  of  the  VS.  involvement 
m  Vietnam,  and  the  dedication  which 
they  have  to  the  basic  purposes  of  our 
commitment  there.   I  have  been  preoccu- 
pied for  some  time,  Mr.  Speaker con- 
cerned—at the  difference  between  dedi- 
cated soldiers  in  the  rice  paddies  and 
highlands  of  Vietnam  and  some  placard- 
carrying  objectors  here  in   the  United 
States  far  from  the  field  of  conflict.    The 
former  want  to  press  ahead,  believing 
that  the  reality  of  the  situation  requires 
Communist  force  to  be  met  by  force  in 
order  for  peace  and  the  chances  for  sta- 
bility and  development  to  come  to  south- 
east Asia.    The  latter,  unhampered  by  a 
direct,  personal  experience  in  the  situa- 
tion and  by  the  kind  of  thinking  a  man 
has  to  do  when  his  own  life  is  at  stake 
want  to  withdraw. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  Ameiican 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  who  feel  uncertainty 
about  our  goals  in  Vietnam  and  skepti- 
cism about  the  chances  of  achieving 
them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
do  not  exist.  But  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  characteristic  either— they  are  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  this  regard 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  Monday's  White  House 
press  conference  which  discusses  a  letter 
Manne  M.  Sgt.  George  A.  DeLuca  wrote 
home  shortly  before  he  died: 

Question.  Bill,  a  marine  sergeant  in  Viet- 
nam was  killed  and  the  family  received  a 
letter  after  he  had  died  saying  he  was  sorry 
for  people  in  the  United  States  who  felt  that 
the  Vietnam  war  was  not  their  war' 

Mr.  MoYEBs.  Well,  the  Pi-esldent  reads  a 
number  of  letters  like  this,  Helen: 

"I  feel  sorry  for  those  Americans  who  are 
sayuig  the  Viet  war  Is  not  their  war."  wrote 
Marine  M.  Sgt.  George  A.  DeLuca  of  Ham- 
monton  3  days  before  he  was  killed  In  the 
southeast  Asia  war. 

"If  you  ask  the  fighting  men  who  are  there 
the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  Is  indeed  necessary 
DeLuca  told  his  sister-in-law  and  her  hus- 
band. Ml.  and  Mrs.  Wlllard  Ehrke  of  Polsom 
In  his  last  letter. 

"If  China  takes  South  Vietnam,  she  has 
control  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  from  there 
she  can  put  her  tactics  into  Africa,  Australia 
Japan,  and  Just  keep  moving."  said  the 
marine. 

""  we  don-t  stop  them  now,  Georgle  and 
Mike  will  be  fighting  lo  or  15  years  from 
now."  George.  7,  and  Michael,  3,  are  D©- 
Luca's  sons.  ^^ 

"When  r  read  or  hear  about  those  demon- 
strations and  people  saying  this  Is  not  their 
war,  I  feel  sorry  for  them,"  he  wrote. 

As  I  said,  the  President  reads  a  number  of 
letters  like  that  almost  every  day  from  serv- 
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Icemen,  some  of  which  are  directed  to  him 
others  of  which  are  directed  to  officials  of  the 
administration.  And  to  those  to  which  h. 
replies,  and  In  the  replies  from  others  from 
within  the  administration,  the  PresldenV 
tries  to  express  his  appreciation  and  his  er  J 
Itude  tor  their  understanding  of  the  im 
portance  of  why  they  are  there. 

The  President  feels  very  strongly  that  those 
of  our  sons  who  are  fighting  in  South  Viet 
nam  should  be  supported  by  unity  and  ac" 
cord  at  home  and  he  thinks  It  is  verv  im 
portant  that  this  kind  of  national  unity  e-' 
Ists.     He  thinks  It  is  extremely  urgent    In 
fact,  that  those  fellows  know  that  this  co'un 
try  supports  them  and.  In  fact,  the  President 
does  believe  that  this  country  is  supportirs 
their  efforts— all  of  the  efforts  of  all  of  om 
troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  is  Just  one  of  the  reasons  whv 
the  President  continues  to  stress  the  im 
portance  of  unity  and  accord  and  under- 
standing  back  home.  That  is  the  reason  for 
our  fellows  knowing  that  while  they  are 
fighting  ani  dylns  they  have  the  solid  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  ^ 

The  key  point  here,  Mr.  Speaker  b 
that  this  U.S.  marine  not  only  knew  why 
he  was  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  be'feved 
m  it,  but  that  he  felt  sympathy  for  tho-^ 
back   home   who    did   not    under.stard 
Many  other  such  soldiers  are  actually  dis- 
couraged by  the  faUure  of  some  protected 
citizens  safe  at  home  to  believe  in  the 
cause  for  which  others  are  risking  their 
lives  and  to  give  it  full  support.   We  have 
other  reports,  such  as  that  of  the  first 
American  soldier  to  escape  captivity  of 
the  Vietcong.  45  pounds  thinner  after  ''0 
months'  confinement  in  a  jungle  prison 
expressing     disappointment     in     fellow 
Americans  back  home  who  have  pro- 
tested the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam     He  re- 
marked that  this  was  disheartening  to 
the  troops  over  there  facing  death     I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  so. 

This  should  give  pause  to  those  who  ap- 
pear blmd  to  anything  but  the  complex- 
ity, the  diflSculty  of  our  course  in  Viet- 
nam—those who  are  too  quick  to  shout 
for  Withdrawal.  The  Army  Informs  us 
that  2,000  GIs  stationed  In  Germany 
have  taken  pause— and  applied  for  trans- 
fers to  go  to  Vietnam  to  fight  beside  their 
buddies  there. 

I  believe  a  little  more  thoughtfulness 
and  selflessness  is  called  for  In  order  to 
give  our  soldiers  the  sustaining  knowl- 
edge of  unified  support  back  home. 


MICHIGAN  PICKLE  GROWERS  ARE 
IN  A  PICKLE 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  ^Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Michigan  pickle  growers  are  in  a  pickle. 
I  am  advised  that  unless  labor  is  pro- 
vided at  once  for  the  harvest  of  this 
crop  the  loss  to  the  farmers  of  Michi- 
gan will  be  in  the  millions.    Yesterday, 
I  wired  and  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Indicating  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional workers  now.    I  have  received 
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the  foUowhig  telegrams  from  my  district 
indicating  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem : 

Mr.  Orble  J.  Swartz.  of  AuGres,  Mich., 
wires: 

As  a  farmer  and  pickle  grower  we  are 
experiencing  a  crop  loss  because  of  a  short- 
age of  qualified  laborers  for  picking  our 
pickles.  Much  of  the  labor  available  Is  un- 
satisfactory. The  problem  will  be  further 
crippling  as  school  opens. 

Victor  Lutz,  of  Lutz  Brothers  Farms, 
Turner.  Mich.,  says  in  his  wire: 

Pickle  picking  labor  shortage  is  critical. 
Must  discard  half  of  pickle  crop  if  no  more 
labor  Is  available  next  week.  Please  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  Department  of  La- 
bor. Labor  from  cities  work  3  hours  and 
quit. 

Mr.  Edwin  Swartz.  of  Turner,  Mich., 
sent  the  following  telegram: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  qualified  pickle  pick- 
ers are  not  available,  we,  the  farmers,  are  suf- 
fering crop  loss.  Some  of  the  help  available  Is 
proving  very  unsatlsfactoryN^uch  as  the  high 
school  students.  \ 

In  response  to  requests  from  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  sent  the  following  wire  and 
letter  to  Secretary  Wirtz: 

Hon.   WiLLARO  WiETZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Shortage  of  labor  threatens  Michigan 
pickle  crop.  Urgently  request  you  provide 
additional  labor  at  once.  Farmers  cannot 
stand  additioxial  losses. 

Congressman  Elforo  A.  Cedebberg. 

Hon.  WiLLARD  WlBTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  advised  that  the 
shortage  of  labor  In  the  pickle  industry  Is 
threatening  the  ability  to  harvest  the  CKq> 
in  Michigan.  The  farmers  teU  me  that  un- 
less additional  help  can  be  provided  this 
week  they  will  lose  a  large  portion  of  their 
crop. 

It  is  urgent  that  you  promptly  Investigate 
this  matter  and  try  to  provide  the  needed 
help  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  would  appreciate  It  U  you  would  advise 
me  at  once  the  possibility  of  locating  labor 
that  can  be  promptly  used  In  Michigan. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elporo  A.  Cederberg. 


placement  of  Communists  in  a  so-called 
coalition  government. 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
story  In  the  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune  by 
Jules  Dubois: 

Reds  Strengthen  Dominican  PosmoN 
Under  Guise  of  Negotiation — Reveal  How 
GAS,  United  States  Plat  Into  Red  Hands 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 
(Jules  Dubois,  the  Tribune's  Latin  America 
correspondent  who  was  the  first  mainland 
reporter  to  arrive  in  Santo  Domingo  at  the 
outbreak  of,  the  April  rebelUon,  In  thU  arU- 
cle,  sums  up  his  conclusions  to  developments 
on  the  island,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  role  played  by  the  U.S.  Government.) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic, 
August  21.— After  4  years  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  a  program  devised  to  contain  the 
advance  of  communism  in  Latin  America, 
the  Reds  are  stronger  than  ever  here. 

They  owe  their  gains,  among  other  reasons, 
to  the  protection  they  have  from  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  peace  force,  despite  complaints  to 
the  United  Nations  that  the  negotiating 
committee  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  been  pressuring  them  to  accept 
Hector  Garcla-Godoy  as  provisional  presi- 
dent. 

LITTLK    PRESSUKE    EXERTED 

Col.  Francisco  A.  Caamano  has  been  sub- 
jected to  less  pressure  from  the  GAS  ad-hoc 
committee  than  has  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Im- 
bert-Barrera  and  his  government  of  national 
reconstruction.  Imbert  has  been  prevented 
by  the  United  States  and  the  OAS  from 
annihilating  the  Communist  rebels. 

The  Commimists  hold  an  infinitely  small 
sector  of  Santo  Domingo,  yet  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  still  receive,  treatment  as  an 
alleged^  constitutional  government  by  the 
OAS.  The  United  States  knows,  and  so  does 
the  OAS,  that  the  government  of  Caamano 
is  no  more  a  constitutional  one  than  Is  that 
of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

The  treatment  and  consideration  accorded 
to  Caamano  is  a  trivunph  for  the  effectiveness 
of  the  worldwide,  Conununlst-leftist-liberal 
machinery,  which  formed  a  propaganda  alli- 
ance to  save  Caamano  and  his  Communists 
from  destruction. 

While  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Com- 
munists might  be  only  10,000  Inside  the  sec- 
tor, their  power  lle.i  largely  in  the  fact  that 
Washington  has  allowed  them  to  cripple  the 
Dominican  economy  for  4  months  with  no 
end  in  sight. 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  these  pickle  growers  receive  relief 
now.  We  wait  anxiously  for  action  by 
Secretary  Wirtz. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
due  time  the  administration  will  an- 
nounce that  the  OAS  has  flnaUy  solved 
the  problem  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
This  announcement,  when  made,  will 
be  the  "big  Ue."  The  facts  of  life  are 
that  the  administration  has  completely 
Dungled  the  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  will,  in  effect,  promote  the 


NEGOTIATE   THROUGH    OAS 

Moreover,  Washington  has  been  using  the 
OAS  as  Its  negotiating  Instrument  since  the 
White  House  advisory  group  had  to  return  to 
the  capital  after  Its  political  offensive  to 
dump  Imbert  faUed  last  May.  Washington 
has  applied  tremendous  economic  pressure 
against  Imbert,  the  man  It  begged  to  take 
power  on  May  7  so  the  Communists  oould  be 
mopped  up  and  order  restored. 

A  political  solution  Is  supposed  to  be  In 
the  negotiation  stage.  The  Imbert  govern- 
ment has  accepted  the  propoeed  "final  agree- 
ment" which  the  OAS  committee  submitted 
August  9.  Caamano  and  his  Communists 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  toying  with 
and  intimidating  the  OAS,  whose  negoUat- 
Ing  committee  has  more  than  once  patiently 
turned  the  other  cheek  to  be  slapped  again  by 
them. 

Caamano  has  resorted  desperately  to  the 
U.N.,  hoping  he  can  bring  the  Security  Coun- 
cil back  Into  the  act  as  a  friend  in  oourt. 
The  Communists  are  confident  that  Russia 
would  make  sure  that  all  would  be  neutral 
In  favor  of  the  rebels  under  Iron  Curtain 
pressure. 

OAS  negotiators,  especlaUy  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  of  the  United  States,  were 
perennially  optimistic  that  Caamano  would 


come    to    agreement.     That    optimism    has 
proved  unjustified. 

REDS    PRINT    HATE    STORIES 

The  Communist  newspaper  Patrla,  one  of 
two  dailies  published  in  the  rebel  zone,  dis- 
seminates its  hate-America  propaganda, 
while  the  two  principal  newspapers  of  the 
country.  El  Carlbe  and  Listln  Dlario — whose 
plants  are  located  in  the  zone — have  no  guar- 
antees to  publish.  The  editor  of  the  former 
Is  attacked  constanUy  by  the  Communists 

Tuesday,  El  Carlbe  headlined  the  cold 
reality  that  negotiations  are  stalemated,  and 
that  Caamano  again  had  carried  the  case  to 
the  OAS  under  a  three-column  headline  on 
page  one  in  the  same  edition.  It  published  a 
report  of  the  first  session  of  a  preliminary 
convention  held  in  the  rebel  sector  of  the 
Popular  Dominican  Movement  (MPD).  a 
Mandst-Lenlnist  party. 

The  Communists  took  over  the  Republic 
of  Argentina  public  school  for  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  convention  ended  Wednesday. 

"After  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem 
and  the  Communist  Internationale."  the 
story  said,  "Cayetano  Rodriguez-del  Prado. 
MPD  leader,  welcomed  the  delegates,  ob- 
servers, and  visitors." 

Elected  to  preside  over  the  convention  were 
Rodriguez,  vice  president,  and  Arcadio 
Lopez-Molina,  secretary. 

THREE   trained    IN    CUBA 

Rodriguez  spent  4  months  training  In  Cuba 
in  1963.  Lopez  had  been  trained  In  Cuba  In 
1959  with  his  brother  Maximo,  who  is  In 
exile.  Rlcart  also  underwent  4  months  of 
training  in  Cuba  in  1963. 

Besides  the  MPD  there  are  two  Com- 
munist Parties  in  the  Caamano  sector.  Their 
partisans  are  armed,  as  they  have  been  since 
the  revolt  erupted  AprU  24.  They  are  the 
Dominican  Communist  Party  [PCD J.  which 
until  August  8  was  known  as  the  Popular 
Socialist  Party  fPSPJ.  and  the  14th  of  June 
Revolutionary  movement,  which  patterns  It- 
self after  Castro's  26th  of  July  Revolutionary 
movement. 

Also  giving  Caamano  support  is  the  Infinite 
minority  Social  Christian  Revolutionary 
Party  (PRSC).  These  are  Marxist  Christians 
who  broke  away  from  the  more  moderate 
Christian  Democrat  leadership  to  adopt  a 
course  of  violence. 

The  PRSC  goal  Is  to  try  to  proselyte  Com- 
munist youth  away  from  their  parties  and 
Incorporate  them  Into  the  PRSC. 

ALLIANCE  BREEDS  REVOLT 

It  was  the  PRSC  that  formed  an  alliance 
for  subversion  with  ez-Presldent  Juan  Bosch 
and  his  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party 
(PRD)  early  this  year,  which  culminated  in 
the  April  24  revolt.  PRSC  leaders  flew  to 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  and  signed  the  pact 
with  Bosch. 

The  PRSC  defines  its  philosophy  In  Its 
party  organ.  Pueblo,  which  la  published  In- 
side the  rebel  sector.  The  Issue  of  July  31, 
and  It  wlU  be  noted  that  It  differs  lltUe  from 
that  of  the  Communists,  reads: 

"The  central  question  of  our  time  is  the 
transit  of  the  capitalist  society  to  the  new 
society.  We  call  this  new  society  communi- 
tarian. 

"This  transit  is  what  we  understand  at 
revolution  in  liberty.  The  capitalist  struc- 
ture will  only  be  eliminated  when  the  land 
and  other  productive  means  of  social  char- 
acter are  In  the  hands  of  the  workers." 

The  above  parties  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Caamano  support.  The  PRD  elements  of 
Bosch  are  Insignificant  both  in  numbere  and 
In  mlUtla.  Some  of  Boech's  Intellectual 
friends  and  former  cabinet  ministers,  such  as 
Sylvestre  Antonio-Guzman,  who  had  to  b« 
discarded  as  the  White  House  choice  to  re- 
place Imbert,  are  used  as  fronts  to  stall  nego- 
tiations with  the  OAS. 
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Moreover.  In  addition  to 
dressing.    Hector    Arlsty.    " 
presidency"    lor    Caamano, 
friendship    with    Francisco 
peasants  league  leader  of 
Aristy  says  he  spent  some 
In  Recife,  Brazil,  where  he 
the  latter  waa  In  his  prime 
Pldel  Castro. 

In  the  last  2  months,  the 
with  full  consent  of  Caaman( 
Ister  of  defense.  Col.  Manuel 

Arache,  have  been  

Ing  mUltla  recrmted  throughout 
The  training  takes  place  Insld 
sector,  and  Includes  a  coiirs< 
'  the  specialty  of  Montes-Arach  i 

Several  "military  academies 
tion,  and  recruits  of  both  sex( 
from  9  to  30.  They  receive  o 
day  course  In  every  phase  of 
subversion,  and  as  much  a 
can  be  taught  in  the  limited 

"The  rebel  army  that  fough ; 
Maestra    [Casenclavel    gives 
of  the  different  aspects  of 
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MANtTAI.  ONE  or 

Thus  reads  the  last  sentenie 
paragraph  of  a  4-page  "Manua  I 
Technique  for   the  Reallzatk  n 
tionary  Sabotage." 

This  manual  Is  but  one  of  -^ 
are   being   used    in   Dominica  i 
schools.     Another  text  Is  used 
Communists  list  as  a  "Course 
tlon." 

"The  socialist  society  Is  the 
the  fifth  economic-social  fornL 
munlsm.    The  socialist  societ; 
most  complete  and  profound 
matlon  that  is  known. 

'It  is  the  end  of  all 

by  man  upon  passing  to 

the  people  the  fundamental 
ductlon  that  before  were  the 
handful  of  capitalists." 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Record  Mr.  Dubois'  special 
port  from  Latin  America": 
Report  From  Lattn 

(By  Jules  EKibols 
Sakto     Dominco,     Domin 

August   21. — Some  Latin 

ments,  efpeclaJly  Brazil,  which 
largest   Latin   American   cc 
Inter-American  peace  force 

fed-up  with  rebel   , 

United  States  poUcy  of  being 
Francisco  A.  Caamano  and 
supportwa. 

They  have  been  proposing 
mulaa  and  urging  increased 
Caamano    to    accept    the    ^ 
American  States  proposal  to 
ing  here,  which  he  wont. 
Ing  more   critical   of   the 
United  States  of  the  dilatory 
rebels. 

Like  the  American  troops   _ 
the    Brazilians,    the    Hondurani 
raguans,    the   Paraguayans,    an 
Rlcans   wonder   what   they  are 
Their  commanders  are  Irritate*  I 
suits  In  the  rebel  press  anl  rai 
they  are  protecting  [Caamano's 
extinction   by   the   government 
reconstruction . 

It  is  known  that  the  Brazlllar^ 
mented  Communist  control  of 
forces.     It  Is  also  known  that 
lans,  who  are  sensitive  to  any  p 
by  the  Cotmnunlsts,  are  anxious 
the  rebel  neat  in  a  small,  but 
of  the  dty  here. 
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cm  RTBEL  nroOCTRrWATION 

They  have  noted  that  thousanbs 
are  being  Indoctrinated  and 
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rebel  sanctuary  to  become  saboteurs  and 
guerrillas.  They  say  that  these  youths  will 
be  used  to  set  the  entire  country  aflame. 

President  Johnson  sent  troops  here  to  pre- 
vent a  second  Cuba,  but  then  the  military 
machine  was  halted.  Then  when  the  troops 
of  the  Imbert  government  were  prevented 
from  completing  the  mopup  of  the  Commu- 
nist rebels  and  a  phony  cease-fire  was  im- 
posed to  save  Caamano,  the  cause  was  all  but 
lost. 

Imbert  Is  no  saint,  but  there  are,  very  few 
saints  In  this  Republic.  He  entered  the  pic- 
ture on  May  7  when  the  United  States  begged 
him  to  head  a  provisional  government  of  na- 
tional reconstruction.  The  name  of  the  gov- 
ernment was,  according  to  Imbert,  suggested 
by  John  Bartlow  Martin,  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  President  Johnson,  who,  with  his 
political  adviser,  Harry  Shlaudemann,  con- 
vinced Imbert  and  the  armed  forces  chiefs 
that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  provisional 
government. 

COUMtTNISTS    IRATE    OVER   IMBCRT'S    RISE 

Naturally,  the  Communists  and  other  left- 
ists were  irate  over  the  ascension  of  Imbert- 
Prom  that  day  he  has  been  smeared  cease- 
lessly. The  daUy  atrocities  committed  by  the 
rebels,  the  Invasion  of  homes,  and  the  thefts 
of  merchandise  from  private  businesses  In  the 
rebel  zone  are  submerged  by  the  ceaseless 
efforts  to  blacken  the  government  of  na- 
tional reconstruction. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  has  been 
trying  vainly  to  win  over  declared  enemies, 
who  will  let  themselves  be  wooed  but  not 
won,  while  treating  friends  with  distrust. 

The  result  has  been  to  make  antl-Amerl- 
can  sentiment  almost  unanimous  through- 
out the  country.  Friends  have  become  hos- 
tile and  they  include  a  large  segment  of  the 
antl-Communlsts.  There  Is  little  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Communists  believe  that  they 
have  the  last  laugh  on  the  United  States 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  see  a  situation 
even  more  tragic  than  the  Castro  take- 
over of  Cuba  and  the  failure  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  U.S.  troops  who  were  committed 
to  action  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
were  arbitrarily  stopped  short  of  the  an- 
noimced  need  for  their  use  and  are  now 
being  used  to  provide  a  sanctuary  for 
Communists.  Nothing  could  demon- 
strate more  the  weakness,  inconsistency, 
and  collapse  of  foreign  policy  under  the 
Johnson  administration  than  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  to  protect  Communists  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  while  thousands  of 
additional  fighting  men  are  being  com- 
mitted to  a  war  in  Vietnam. 


0 

who  were  many  years  his  junior  in  point 
of  congressional  service.  Those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  be  in  regular  at- 
tendance were  most  receptive,  and  im- 
pressed with  his  dissertations  on  so  many 
subjects. 

Clarence  had  a  tremendous  back- 
ground of  experience,  contacts,  and  po- 
litical knowledge,  and  we  were  indeed 
fortunate  that  he  took  the  time  to  be  the 
"unofficial  chairman"  of  these  break- 
fasts. The  informality  and  lively  dis- 
cussions became  one  of  the  highlights  of 
our  day,  and  the  advice  and  guidance 
we  received  were  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  us  in  the  problems  and  issues 
here. 

This  Is  merely  one  insight  into  the 
kindness  and  depth  of  character  of  the 
man,  and  illustrates  the  personal  con- 
sideration he  gave  to  his  friends.  We 
shall  certainly  miss  our  counselor  and 
advocate,  and  our  beloved  and  respected 
"autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  MinshallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  received  the   following   telegram 
in  tribute  to  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
late  Clarence  J.  Brown,  from  a  fonner 
Member  of  this  House,  the  Honorable 
August  E.  Johansen. 
I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
As  a  fellow  freshman  with  you  In  the  84th 
Congress,  I  ask  that  you  kindly  convey  to 
your  colleagues,  especially  In  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation, my  deep  regret  over  the  passing  of 
Congressman  Clarence  J.  Brown.     It  was  a 
high  honor  to  serve  In  Congress  with  this 
distinguished  American  and  loyal  Republi- 
can  who   was   already  beginning  his  ninth 
term  when  we  began  our  first.    I  know  he  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

August  E.  Johanse^t. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CLARENCE 
BROWN 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SchneebeliI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Clarence  Brown 
loved  his  role  as  "autocrat  of  the  break- 
fast table."  During  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses,  Clarence  was  a  major  part 
of  our  Republican  contingent  at  the  8 
ajn.  breakfast  table  In  the  Longworth 
Cafeteria  and  he  would  "take  over"  In 
his  kindly,  but  authoritative  fashion, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  us 


JONATHAN  MYRICK  DANIELS— A 
TRIBUTE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  my  constituent.  Jonathan  Myrick 
Daniels  of  Keene,  N.H..  was  murdered  in 
Hayneville.  Ala.  He  was  blasted  down 
by  a  .12-gage  shotgun  wielded.  I  am 
told,  by  an  officer  of  the  law;  his  only 
provocation,  apparently,  was  simply  his 
presence  in  Alabama  and  the  mission  he 
was  on.  Jonathan  Daniels  has  joined  the 
company  of  martsrrs  who  have  died  seek- 
ing justice  for  their  fellow  men. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  put  Into 
words  the  shock  and  grief  which  this 
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wanton  act  has,  wrought.  This  savage 
murder  adds  another  dark  chapter  to  the 
record  of  lawlessness  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  most  prominent  feature  of 
our  times.  Lawlessness  is  flaring  across 
the  land,  in  Los  Angeles,  In  Chicago.  In 
Springfield.  Mass..  in  the  South,  the 
North,  the  Midwest,  and  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  tliis  rampant  disregard 
for  the  law  is  not  reversed  abruptly  and 
immediately,  I  believe  the  basic  structure 
of  our  society,  already  torn  and  shaken, 
can  be  destroyed.  People  everywhere, 
Negroes  and  whites,  must  realize  that  the 
safety  of  our  Nation,  and  all  their  own 
best  hopes,  depend  utterly  on  respect  for 
our  laws  and  institutions.  The  moment 
citizens  decide  they  may  obey  only  those 
laws  which  it  pleases  them  to  obey  and 
violate  those  they  dislike,  civilized  society 
approaches  an  end.  There  could  then  be 
a  state  of  chaos  in  which  no  person  would 
be  safe.  I  believe  we  are  dangerously 
close  to  such  a  situation  today,  and  I  say 
if  we  do  not  stop  this  moral  disintegra- 
tion and  restore  the  respect  and  power  of 
our  laws,  our  Republic  will  be  destroyed 
and  the  country  left  prey  to  those  who 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jonathan  Daniels  was 
killed  in  the  course  of  a  mission  set  by 
his  conscience.  He  was  a  seminarian 
studying  for  priesthood  In  the  Episcopal 
church.  I  know  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve he  should  not  have  interjected  him- 
self into  an  inflammatory  Issue  In  that 
part  of  the  country  but  such  considera- 
tions have  no  bearing  on  the  crime  of 
murder.  Is  It  really  true  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  cannot  go  anywhere  In  the 
country  he  chooses  in  pursuit  of  a  legit- 
imate mission,  except  in  fear  of  his  life? 
That  society  which  cannot  protect  the 
right  of  dissent;  which  cannot  protect 
the  lives  of  citizens  who  follow  their  con- 
sciences, is  a  worthless  society.  In  my 
opinion.  The  ordered  despotism  we 
fought  and  defeated  In  our  Revolution 
would  be  preferable  to  that. 

The  killing  of  Jonathan  Daniels  Is  a 
crime  that  speaks  for  itself.  We  mourn 
him  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  his  mother 
and  his  family.  They  can  be  proud  of 
him.  With  him  was  a  yoimg  priest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  Father 
Richard  F.  Morrisroe,  of  Chicago,  who 
was  critically  wounded  In  the  same  at- 
tack.  We  pray  for  his  recovery. 

Although  there  is  no  redress  for  such 
a  crime,  punishment  of  the  guilty  Is  an 
essential  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order.  And  until  this  Is 
achieved,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved  Na- 
tion is  In  peril.    Let  justice  be  done. 

And  let  us  who  live,  as  a  testament 
to  the  shining  memory  of  this  young 
martyr,  resolve  that  his  tragic  death 
shall  not  have  been  In  vain.  By  mean- 
ingful devotion  to  that  cause  for  which, 
Indeed,  Jonathan  Daniels  gave  his  last 
full  measure  of  devotion,  let  us  strive  to 
right  these  wrongs. 
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AN  APPLE  A  DAY— MAYBE 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection; 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stubborn  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  about  to  bring  ruin  to  many 
apple  growers  of  New  Hampshire.  No 
storm  or  pestilence  will  cause  greater 
damage  to  the  State's  $5-million-plus 
apple  crop  than  the  Secretary's  stub- 
borncss  will  cause  if  he  does  not  relax 
his  ban  and  permit  at  least  some  recruit- 
ing of  Canadian  apple  pickers  which  has 
been  traditional.  The  harvest  time  is 
fast  approaching.  New  Hampshire's 
Commissioner  of  Employment  Security, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Adams,  estimates  losses  as 
high  as  $200,000  a  day  in  our  orchards 
if  Canadian  labor  is  not  allowed  to  come 
in. 

The  reason  is  that  there  are  simply  not 
enough  available  American  citizens  to  do 
the  work.  Commissioner  Adams  and  his 
department  have  conducted  a  vigorous 
and  far-reaching  search  for  American 
workmen  to  little  avail.  Mr.  Wirtz,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  pursues  the  goal  of 
full  employment  for  Americans  but  the 
fact  is,  his  methods  in  this  instance  are 
likely  to  cause  imemployment  for  pack- 
inghouse employees  as  well  as  financial 
disaster  for  orchard  operators. 

This  situation  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time  and,  with  other  public  officials, 
I  have  warned  about  it,  written  the  Sec- 
retary, pleaded  with  the  Secretary— all 
to  no  avail — and,  yesterday,  I  even  went 
to  the  lengths  to  telegraphing  him  an 
appeal  in  verse  in  the  hopes  of  attract- 
ing his  attention.  At  this  point,  I  offer 
a  copy  of  this  verse  for  the  Record  along 
with  excellent  editorials  from  the  Mil- 
ford  Cabinet  and  the  Weekly  Monadnock 
Ledger : 

August  23,  1965. 

Hon.  WiLLARD  Wirtz, 

Department  oj  Lahor, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away. 

But  there'll  be  no  apples  unless  -you  say, 

"Okay,"  and  right  away  I 

The  Nation's  health  needs  apples,  and  so 
do  you,  say  I, 

For  a   healthy,   wholesome,   filler  for  that 
pie  up  in  the  sky. 

But  we  need  Canadian  pickers  to  help  us 
pick  the  crop. 

New  Hampshire  sources   tell   me  your  re- 
cruitment drive's  a  flop. 

Canadians  have  been  friendly.    Why  do  you 
slam  the  door? 

Is  this  the  Great  Society  that  you  are  striv- 
ing for? 

So  come  on,  Wlllard,  won't  you,  please  sir, 
Mr.  Wirtz, 

Before  we  lose  our  apples  and  our  farmers 
lose  their  shirts. 

James  C.  Cleveland, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(From  the  Mllford  Cabinet  and  WUton  Jour- 
nal, Aug.  19,  1986] 
Rasunq  Apples  Is  a  Business 
You  can  hardly  blame  Secretary  of  Labor 
WlUard   Wirtz   if   he   sometimes   grasps   at 
straws.     He  Uves  amid  a  mounting  crisis. 
Everywhere   machines    are   destroying   Jobs. 
Men  and  women  who  lack  the  skills  needed 
to  obtain  work  form  a  powder  keg  of  discon- 
tent.   A  war  against  poverty  must  be  fought 
across  a  front  as  broad  as  the  Nation. 

One  bright  spot  In  a  grim  picture  is  agri- 
culture. Here,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
great  pools  of  manpower  are  needed.    Her* 


are  Jobs  for  anyone  who  wants  to  work. 
There  are  so  many  Jobs  that  workers  are 
brought  In  from  Mexico,  from  the  West  In- 
dies, from  Canada.  In  Washington  the  solu- 
tion must  appear  obvious;  ban  the  foreign 
labor  and  the  growers  will  hire  some  of  the 
people  lined  up  in  front  of  the  unemploy- 
ment offices. 

Applegrowers  In  the  Soxiliegan  Valley  do 
not  share  the  optimism  of  Secretary  Wiitz. 
On  the  contrary,  they  see  themselves  as 
pawns  In  another  Washington  experiment, 
and  they  gloomily  predict  that  they  will  be 
hurt  badly  before  Washington  admits  It  Is 
mistaken.  Congressman  James  C.  Cleveland 
and  Senator  Norbis  Cotton  have  been  waging 
a  vigorous  battle  on  behalf  of  New  Hanip- 
slilre  applegrowers  who  depend  on  Canadian 
labor  for  an  orderly  harvest.  They  are  pes- 
simistic, and  their  pessimism  is  shared  by 
local  growers. 

Perhaps  the  real  trouble  Is  that  farming 
today  has  become  big  business,  too  big  to 
leave  much  to  chance.  Apple  growing  is  no 
exception. 

There  was  a  day  when  newspapers  wel- 
comed the  help  of  tramp  printers,  when  town 
road  agents  hired  casual  labor  after  e»ch 
snowstorm,  and  when  a  small  farmer  would 
get  in  most  of  his  harvest  with  the  help  of 
his  relatives  and  some  extra  hands  on  week- 
ends. Today  the  farmer  has  learned,  as  did 
the  Industrialist  before  him,  that  he  has  too 
much  invested  In  his  business  to  leave  any- 
thing to  chance. 

An  apple  grower  today  Is  primarily  a  busi- 
nessman, as  weU  as  being  something  of  a 
scientist.  He  has  a  tremendous  Investment 
in  land,  in  trees,  in  packing  facilities  and 
controlled  atmosphere  storage  plants.  His 
money  and  scientific  knowledge  have  gone 
into  programs  of  trimming,  fertilizing  and 
spraying.  .  He  has  bought  trucks,  dusting 
equipment  and  farm  machinery.  He  has 
trained  skilled  assistants,  he  has  developed 
markets,  invested  in  haU  Insurance,  and  en- 
dured the  uncertainties  of  late  frosts. 

Everything— exactly  everything— depends 
on  an  orderly  and  efficient  harvest. 

Around  here  the  practice  has  been  to  hire 
trained  picking  crews,  some  from  the  south, 
many  of  them  from  Canada.  They  have 
given  the  apple  business  an  all-important 
stablUty.  Volunteers  and  youngsters  re- 
released  from  school  may  be  a  big  help,  but 
a  modern  apple  business  has  too  much  money 
invested  to  depend  on  such  help. 

What  gives  an  apple  grower  butterfies  in 
his  stomach  Is  to  see  his  business  develop 
right  up  to  September,  and  then  to  have  the 
whole  thing  Jeopardized  because  someone  In 
Washington  has  consulted  a  slide  rule  and 
decided  that  enough  labor  ought  to  be  avail- 
able without  allowing  Canadians  to  come 
into  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  be  right.  Some 
apple  growers  will  admit  this  privately.  But 
the  apple  grower  is  a  businessman,  and  his 
24-hour-a-day  responsibility  in  the  fall  is 
to  see  that  his  crop  is  harvested.  He  does 
not  have  the  time,  even  if  he  has  the  In- 
clination, to  Indulge  in  economic  experi- 
ments. He  has  a  Job  to  be  done,  and  he  has 
learned  from  experience  that  when  you  want 
an  important  Job  done  well,  you  hire  a  pro- 
fessional. This  Is  as  true  of  apple  raising 
as  of  any  other  business.  Around  here  it 
happens  that  most  of  the  pros  have  been 
Canadians. 

The  apple  men  tell  us  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Is  wrong  and  the  crop  Is  not  har- 
vested on  time,  the  resulting  unemployment 
wiU  Involve  many  more  people  than  may  be 
apparent.  Modem  storage  plants  permit 
apples  to  be  packed  at  other  seasons  than 
autumn,  and  Shockwaves  from  a  poor  harvest 
could  be  felt  in  the  Souhegan  Valley  com- 
munities for  many  months  to  come. 

Some  of  the  growers  we  have  talked  to  are 
furious,  some  are  discouraged.  We  don't 
blame   them.    We   think   the   Secretary   of 
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Labor  and  his  assistants  are 
Ing  to  solve  an  unemploymeni 
we  have  nothing  but  sympath;  r 
apple  growers  who  have  enougt 
come  without  having  their  g(  vernment 
them  where  it  hurts  the  most 
Impossible    to   arrange   for  ai 
efficient  harvest. 


[Prom  the  Weekly  Monadnocl :  Ledger.  Aug. 

19,  19651 
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Time  out. 

The  Dover-RoUinsford  tax  ca 
last  week  to  discuss  here  In 
wait  until  next  Thursday. 

New  Hampshire's  $1,500,000 
In  trouble. 

A  man  from  the  State's  em 
Ice  was  Just  here.     He  came  Ir 
walk,   through   the  front  door 
vlously  on  an  urgent  mission, 
for  help. 

He  sat  here  by  the  desk  and  ^ 
He  is  one  of  six  men  who  hav  s 
temporarily  to  the  State  em 
with  special  Federal  funds,  to  . 
people  willing  to  work  hard  fo) 
weeks  picking  apples. 

New   Hampshire  has  a   bumii 
spite  the  dry  weather,  but  it 
Unless  the  apples  are  picked 
or  so  of  the  time  they  get 
for  storage  in  controlled  atn. 
applegrowers,  big  and  little, 

They  are  caUlng  it  a  "crash- 
program. 

Well,  of  course  we  want  to 
tide  lifts  all  boats,  and  vice   ._ 
tastrophe  for   the  applegrowen 
trophe  for  us  all. 

If  you  are  willing  to  pick  _^, 
stick  to  the  Job.  apply  at  your 
ployment  ofiBce  or  at  an^  o 
Why  the  emergency  this  ^. 
New  Hampshire  has  had  its 
apple  crops  in  the  past,  and  t 
time  we  can  recall  a  Federal 
gram  to  keep  the  orchard 
ing  broke. 

The  truth  In  this  case  Is 
Is  the  most  ridiculous,  and 
astrous,  example  of  cross 
Imagine. 

Applegrowers  here  have,  for 
hired  all  the  local  pickers  thej 
and  rounded  out  the  labor  force 
In  a  few  hundred  willing 
from  across  the  border. 

They  seem  like  neighbors  to 
shire,  and  it  has  worked  well. 

But  they  are  foreigners  to  i 
the  Federal  Government  has 
on  foreign  labor. 

It  has  been  in  the  dally 
nia  has  been  hit  hardest.    Farmeit 
not  find  enough  Americans  willln  ; 
the  field,  and  the  Mexicans  hav 
out. 

The  original  purpose  was  to 
lean  Jobs.     There  has  been  c. 
ployment  in  some  parts  of  the  ^ 
one  way  to  solve  it  was  to  keep 
labor. 

Well.  New  Hampshire  has  no 
Quite  the  opposite.    Our  unen^i^., 
dex  last  Saturday  was  2.2  percenl 
been  even  lower  in  recent  weeks, 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  fill 

One  applegrower  told  us  by  t^. 
now  that  he  ran  an  ad  last  week 
ford  paper,  looking  for  help,  and 
15  answers.  All  but  one  of  them 
school  children  who  wUl  be  go: 
the  classrooms  about  the  time 
are  ready. 

He  has  $75,000  worth  of  apples 
and  unless  he  gets  some  help 
where  soon  the  crop  will  be  lost. 
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The  Federal  Government  could  have  helped 
him,  and  others  like  him,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  every  appeal.  He  has.  Instead,  come 
up  with  a  special  allocation  to  hire  six  men 
to  find  out  what  we  already  know. 

Once  they  find  out  there  is  not  enough 
local  labor,  and  relax  the  ban,  it  will  bC  too 
late  to  recruit  Canadians. 

And  business  failures,  whether  in  agri- 
culture or  in  Industry,  must  eventually  add 
to  unemployment  where  it  does  exist.  The 
whole  thing  is  bound  to  fall  ultimately  on 
the  consumer,  who  is  also  the  taxpayer,  and 
he  is  the  one  who  Is  going  to  foot  the  bill  to 
pay  for  the  •'crash"  program  to  find  answers 
we  already  have  for  a  problem  that  did  not 
exist  until  Uncle  Sam  created  it  to  protect 
Jobs. 

Have  you  noticed  lately  what  is  happening 
to  the  cost  of  food? 
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NOW   WE   HAVE   "BREADICARE" 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
Congress  that  really  cares.  First  we  had 
"renticare,"  then  we  had  "medicare," 
and  now  we  have  "breadicare,"  a  direct 
Federal  subsidy  to  every  consumer  of 
bread.  Congress  is  forcing  everyone  to 
eat  their  way  into  the  Treasury. 
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RESPECT  FOR  LAW 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
Iiis  remarks  at  ttiis  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
crime  rate  continues  to  rise  in  our  cities 
and  suburbs,  we  have  been  confronted 
with  more  and  more  shocking  examples 
of  public  apathy  and  indifference 
toward  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  tragic  case  of  the  Long  Island 
woman  who  was  savagely  beaten  and 
stabbed  to  death  while  her  neighbors 
listened  placidly  to  her  screams  and 
made  no  effort  to  assist  her  is  only  one 
example  of  the  degeneration  of  our  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  and  the  "It's  none 
of  my  business,  leave  me  alone"  at- 
titude of  a  growing  number  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
a  new  service  program  called  respect 
for  law  begun  recently  by  Optimist  In- 
ternational and  its  member  clubs  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  general 
objectives  of  this  program,  initiated  at 
the  47th  annual  convention  of  Optimist 
International  in  New  Orleans  last  June 
are  described  in  an  article  by  Williami 
R.  Newhouse,  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion's international  community  service 
committee,  in  the  August  1965  issue  of 
Optimist  magazine.    They  are:  First,  to 


ccmbat  public  apathy  and  indifference 
toward  crime  and  criminals  and  rekindle 
proper  respect  for  and  moral  respon- 
sibility under  the  law;  second,  to  encour- 
age, promote,  and  recognize  participation 
of  the  public  in  the  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice, through  service  as  witnesses  and  on 
juries,  and  cooperation  with  law  enforce- 
ment ofiBcials  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties:  and  third,  to  better  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  needs  of  law  enforcement  ofQcers 
and  to  recognize  and  honor  usual,  out- 
standing services  rendered  by  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Mr.  Newhouse 
states : 

The  program  does  not  propose  or  Intend 
that  citizens  become  martyrs  or  vigilantes 
It  does  not  necessarily  encourage  individuals 
to  make  an  effort  to  forestall  the  commission 
of  a  crime  or  apprehend  criminals  where 
personal,  physical  risk  is  involved.  The  pro- 
gram doss  propose  an  attack  on  the  freedom 
with  which  criminals  operate  and  the  failure 
of  citizens  to  cooperate  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  respect  for  law  program  strives  to 
reach  its  objectives  through  opinion- 
molding,  action-stimulating  means,  on 
the  community  level.  It  includes  a  series 
of  speeches,  prepared  through  the  co- 
operation of  noted  law  enforcement,au- 
thorities,  which  can  be  presented  at 
meetings  of  local  organizations,  clubs 
groups  and  school  assembUes  and  also 
the  presentation  of  a  Respect  for  Law 
medallion  to  deserving  individuals  and 
law  enforcement  officials  for  unusual 
outstanding  acts  which  contribute  to  the 
program's  objectives. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Optimist  International 
for  the  initiation  of  this  valuable  com- 
munity service  program.  This  Is  another 
example  of  the  Optimist  organizations 
exceptional  activity  In  the  field  or  civic 
action  and  leadership  in  the  area  of  civic 
responsibility.  The  respect  for  law  pro- 
gram strikes  at  the  heart  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  dangerous  problems.  As 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  phrases 

This  breakdown  In  our  national  moral 
standards  cm  only  render  us  Impotent  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation.  Law  and  order  are 
the  foundations  upon  which  successful  gov- 
ernment must  stand.  Without  law  and 
order,  society  wUl  destroy  Itself.  (Quoted 
from  the  August  1965  Issue  of  the  Optimist 
magazine.) 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  renewal  of 
our  American  heritage  of  mutual  co-' 
operation,  the  Optimist  International 
has,  through  its  respect  for  law  program, 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
creation  of  a  better  America. 


MANPOWER    RETRAINING    TAX 
CREDIT  BILL 

Mr.   SKUBITZ.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  ' 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  believed  that  a  substantial  amount 
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of  unemployment  exists  today  not  be- 
cause there  is  an  inadequate  number  of 
jobs  for  those  willing  to  work  but  be- 
cause a  large  portion  of  our  manpower 
is  untrained  in  the  skills  that  are  ac- 
tually in  demand.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  now  at  least  2  million 
persons  who  are  structurally  unem- 
ployed, that  is,  who  need  additional 
training  to  become  employable.  The 
Federal  Government  has  recognized  the 
need  for  retraining  programs  and  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  but  its  efforts 
alone  are  clearly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Presently,  various  Federal 
programs  are  training  a  total  of  over 
462,000  persons. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  vital 
role  that  American  business  plays  in  the 
upgrading  of  job  skills  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  society  that  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  science  and  technology.  Busi- 
ness has  long  recognized  that  a  rapidly 
advancing  technology  requires  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  training  and  retrain- 
ing. Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  noted  Swedish 
economist,  lias  pointed  out  that  Ameri- 
can industry  spends  nearly  a  third  of 
what  government — Federal,  State,  and 
local — spends  on  education  up  to  the  col- 
lege level.  This  effort  includes  formal 
programs  and  informal  training  which 
take  place  during  business  hours  or  after 
work,  in  plants,  offices,  and  classrooms 
with  instruction  provided  by  supervisors, 
other  staff  members,  or  outside  experts 
and  teachers.    Dr.  Myrdal  has  written: 

This  is  a  highly  commendable  activity,  and 
industry  should  be  praised  for  its  foresight 
in  regard  to  vocational  training  unsurpassed 
In  any  other  Western  country.  Without  this 
great  effort  by  industry  itself,  the  whole  em- 
ployment situation  in  the  United  States 
would  look  even  blacker  than  it  does. 

It  is  essential  that  industry  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  and  expand  its  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs.  To  this 
end,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  make  the  7  percent 
tax  credit  passed  in  1962  and  applicable 
to  Uivestment  in  new  machinery  and 
equipment  available  also  for  investment 
in  the  training  and  retraining  of  work- 
ers. My  very  able  colleague  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  of  New  York,  has  introduced  a 
similar  bill— S.  2343— in  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  of  Indiana.  The  bill  would 
amend  the  1962  tax  credit  to  include 
business  investment  in  training  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor which  meet  any  of  the  following 
standards: 

First,  provide  skills  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense; 

Second,  replace  skills  outmoded  by 
technological  or  economic  change;  or 

Third,  replace  skills  made  unnecessary 
by  defense  shutdowns. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  no  change 
in  the  total  amount  of  credit  which  a 
company  could  take  is  advocated.  The 
investment  tax  credit  would  still  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  $25,000  plus  25 
percent  of  the  tax  owed  above  $25,000. 
An  expense  would  not  be  eligible  for  the 
credit  if  it  would  have  been  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  without  regard  to  any  ap- 


proved Investment,  as  was  also  provided 
In  the  1962  investment  credit  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  help  har- 
ness the  vast  potential  of  American 
industry  in  the  area  of  manpower  re- 
training. It  would  benefit  not  only  those 
already  employed,  but  also  those  im- 
skilled,  imemployed  persons  who  could 
move  into  jobs  on  the  lower  levels  of  the 
skill  ladder  made  vacant  as  other  individ- 
uals improved  their  skills  and  moved  up 
into  more  demanding  jobs.  Retraining 
programs  by  business'lpould  be  stimulat- 
ed directly  without  the  administrative  ef- 
fort and  expense  of  collecting  revenues 
and  then  directing  them  back  to  the 
States  to  be  used  In  federally  financed 
programs.  And  since  the  credit  would 
stimulate  on-the-job  training,  there 
wpuld  be  the  assurance  of  employ- 
ment for  the  worker  at  the  end  of  tliis 
training  period.  I  believe  this  bill  would 
go  a  long  way  in  fitting  out  workers  with 
skills  now  in  demand  and  thus  help  re- 
duce our  large  pool  of  structurally  un- 
employed manpower. 


the  education  of  young  people  In  political 
science,  a  cause  which  was  always  cloee  to 
bis  heart. 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN  AND 
YOUNG  AMERICANS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  mourned  the  passing 
this  week  of  my  late  and  respected  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Clarence  J.  Brown. 
N9  group  has  lost  more  than  the  many 
young  people  who  admired  his  consistent 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  conserva- 
tism. Typical  of  these  young  citizens  Is 
the  national  conservative  youth  group, 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  Repre- 
sentative Brown  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Board  of  Yoimg  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom,  as  are  many  other 
Members  of  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment by  the  national  chairman  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  Robert  E.  Bau- 
man. 

Statement  on  the  Passing  op  Hon.  Clasenck 
Brown,  or  Ohio 
As  national  chairman  of  TAT,  I  would  like 
to  state  the  profound  loss  which  aU  Amer- 
icans, young  and  old,  feel  upon  the  passing 
of  Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  was  privileged  to 
have  him  serve  as  a  member  of  our  National 
Advisory  Board,  and  on  several  occasions, 
to  have  the  great  benefit  of  his  advice.  Rep- 
resentative Brown  was  one  who  started  his  i 
political  career  at  a  very  yoimg  age  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  who  ever  after  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  conservatism  In  which 
he  believed.  We  young  Americans  especially 
admired  and  revered  this  great  American. 
His  consistent  promotion  of  freedom  for  the 
individual,  hla  opposition  to  a  growing  Fed- 
eral Government  and  his  strong  antl-com- 
munlsm,  made  Clarence  Brown  an  example 
for  young  Americans  to  follow  In  years  to 
come.  In  memory  of  this  great  man,  Young 
Americans  tat  Freedom  la  sending  to  the 
Clarence  Brown  Fund  a  donation  to  further 


PACTS  ON  SUGAR  LOBBY  FEES 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneoui,  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  With 
these  remarks  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Record  a  taWe  summarizing  information 
on  the  compensation  of  sugar  lobbyists. 
It  includes  data  secured  from  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Section  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  together  with  sugar 
quota  and  shipment  information  assem- 
bled by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  fees  range  from  relatively  modest 
retainers  of  $3,000  a  year— two  lobbyists 
fall  In  that  range — to  $50,000  a  year — 
two  at  this  level — several  In  the  $20,000 
to  $25,000  a  year  rung,  and  others  in 
between. 

I  publish  this  Information  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  the  law  already  recognizes  It  as 
public  Information.  It  Is  available  to 
anyone  Interested  enough  to  dig  Into  the 
files  at  the  Justice  Department. 

Second,  most  of  the  lobbyists  either 
represent  foreign  governments  directly  or 
government-controlled  sugar  enterprises. 

Third,  public  money — and  only  public 
money— is  Involved.  The  lobbyists  have 
one  clear  objective:  to  get  as  much  of 
the  sugar  pie  as  possible.  In  effect,  their 
fees  are  covered  by  the  American  tax- 
payers and  consumers,  because  the  sugar 
program — which  is  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
makes  possible  the  sugary  premium  prices 
fior  foreign  countries  ludky  enough  to  get 
quotas. 

Fourth,  lobbying  in  behalf  of  sugar  leg- 
islation appears  to  me  to  be  more  costly 
and  more  extensive  than  that  In  behalf  of 
any  other  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill.  I 
have  made  several  Inquiries  and  have 
learned  of  no  other  legislation  which  has 
called  forth  as  witnesses  such  an  impres- 
sive string  of  well-paid  private  attorneys 
representing  foreign  governments.  For 
that  matter,  private  attorneys  represent- 
ing foreign  government  are  unknown  as 
witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  sets  the  guidelines  for 
foreign-aid  programs  even  more  exten- 
sive than  the  Sugar  Act. 

Fifth,  the  Sugar  Act  touches  intimately 
on  foreign  policy.  Undoubtedly  it  has  in- 
fluenced tremendously  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  many  small  countries. 
Cuba,  for  example,  once  had  a  diversi- 
fied agriculture.  Preferential  treatment 
which  Cuba  for  many  years  received  from 
the  United  States  on  sugar  quotas  even- 
tually shifted  Cuba  to  a  one-crop  econ- 
omy. Sugar  quotas  undoubtedly  have 
figured  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  several 
Latin  American  governments.  Like  it  or 
not,  the  Sugar  Act  has  built  into  it  the 
seeds  of  war  and  peace. 

Will  these  factors  be  adequately  con- 
sidered in  the  establishment  of  quotas  in 
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The   whole  program 
closer  scrutiny  than  it  has 
tainly  the  Congress  should  na|t 
a  5-year  extension  until  the 
assembled,  particularly  those 
lawyer  fees  and  what  sugar 
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Following  are  summaries 
tion  concerning  sugar 
from  Justice  Department  flies 

John  A.  O'Donnell,  1025 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
senting  the  Philippine 
tion. 

Compensation  agreement 
of  $1,500  a  month;  or  $18 
Piles  report  additional  payi+ents 
example,  the  amendment  to 
ment  registration  statement 
month  period  ending  Januaify 
shows    an    "increase    from 
$4,000."    Mr.  O'Donnell  states 
not  In  my  opinion  a  modifier  tion 
agreement  with  the  planters 
material    expression    of 
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voluntary  act  of  generosity  for  my  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  their  work  on 
cooperatives." 

December  1964,  showed,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  $1,500  pajrment,  an  extra  $2,000 
on  December  21.  In  January  1965,  he 
reported  receiving,  in  addition  to  the 
$1,500,  one  payment  of  $1,000  and  one  of 
$2,000. 

John  Mahoney,  of  Casey,  Lane  &  Mit- 
tendorf,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
representing  South  African  Sugar  As- 
sociation. File  shows  payment  rate 
ranges  from  $12.50  to  $50  an  hour,  de- 
pending upon  which  partner  works  on 
the  matter.  File  showed  item  dated  De- 
cember 8,  1964,  that  firm  received  $19,- 
320.08  "for  legal  services  rendered  plus 
disbursements." 

Ganson  Purcell,  of  Purcell  &  Nelson, 
888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C., 
representing  Southern  Rhodesia  Sugar 
Sales,  Ltd.  The  file  shows  only  an  ini- 
tial retainer  of  $5,000. 

Robert  D.  Larsen,  of  Royal,  Koegel  & 
Rogers,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  representing  Swaziland  Sugar  As- 
sociation. No  details  on  compensation 
had  as  yet  been  filed. 

Charles  Patrick  Clark,  suite  500,  World 
Center  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  rep- 
resenting Venezuelan  Sugar  Distributors. 
A  2 1/2 -year  agreement  dated  June  18, 
1965,  specified  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $50,000  per  year. 

Oscar  L.  Chapman,  of  Chapman  & 
Friedman,  Pennsylvania  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  representing  the  National 
Union  of  Sugar  Producers,  Mexico. 
Files  showed  an  agreement  dated  Janu- 
ary 11,  1961,  which  provided  an  annual 
fee  of  $50,000.  A  provision  for  a  bonus 
payment  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  ton  for 
increase  in  basic  or  permanent  sugar 
quota  was  subsequently  deleted. 

Dawson  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  representing  Indian  Sugar  Mills 
Association.  Files  showed  that  under  an 
agreement  dated  May  21,  1962,  the  firm 
was  to  rejoive  $50,000  If  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1962  extended  the  act  for 
a  period  of  only  1  year.  If  the  extension 
amounted  to  2  years  or  more  the  compen- 
sation would  be  $33,000  per  year,  not  to 
exceed  $99,000.  Expenses,  in  addition, 
would  not  exceed  $5,000  per  year  and  a 
total  of  $15,000.  This  agreement  was 
modified  by  a  letter  dated  June  21,  1965, 
which  set  forth  the  compensation  "at 
rate  of  $20,000  per  year,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  as 
the  foreign  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  If  the  act  is  not  extended,  then 
compensation  shall  be  $20,000  a  year,  ex- 
penses not  to  exceed  $5,000  a  year  in 
either  event." 

Ernest  Schein,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.,  representing  Associ- 
ated Sugar  Producers  of  Colombia.  Files 
showed  a  retainer  of  $15,000  to  carry  the 
representation  to  about  July  1962.  For 
the  following  year  compensation  was 
$12,000  including  expenses.  For  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  thereafter  an  informal 
and  unwritten  arrangement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $15,000  a  year  was  continued. 

Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.,  representing  Sugar 
Producers  Committee  of  Peru.    Agree- 


ment dated  April  14,  1965,  provides  a 
yearly  fee  of  $15,000  plus  expenses.  In 
years  without  legislative  activities,  fee 
is  $7,500  plus  expenses. 

Walter  Surrey,  of  Surrey,  Karasik, 
Gould  &  Greene,  1116  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.,  representing 
Sugar  Producers  of  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinique.  Files  showed  firm  received 
$12,500  during  the  6-month  period  ended 
June  30, 1964.  Letter  dated  February  17, 
1964,  shows  compensation  at  annual  rate 
of  $12,500  for  a  period  of  3  years  com- 
mencing March  1,  1964,  plus  expenses. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  representing  Fiji. 
Statement  filed  August  3  showed  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per  month 
plus  expenses. 

Robert  L.  Farrington,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  representing  Re- 
public of  China.  Agreement  dated  May 
12,  1964,  specified  a  retainer  of  $2,500 
plus  $500  a  month  payable  for  3  months, 
then  reduced  to  $250  a  month. 

James  M.  Earnest,  1000  Woodward 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.,  representing 
Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate.  Agreement 
provided  5.000  pounds  sterling  ($13,952) 
a  year  with  possibility  this  may  be  ter- 
minated after  this  year. 

George  M.  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.,  repre- 
senting Thailand.  Agreement  set  total 
limit  of  compensation  and  expenses  at 
$4,600.  This  includes  $1,500  fee  plus 
hourly  fee  not  to  exceed  total  of  $2,000. 
Office  expenses.  $500.  and  entertainment 
and  other  incidentals.  $600. 

Seymour  S.  Guthman,  Woodward 
Building,  suite  200.  Washington,  D.C., 
representing  Sugar  Producers  of  Mada- 
gascar. Files  showed  1-year  agreement 
at  $7,500. 

Sheldon  Kaplan,  of  Wilkinson.  Cragun 
&  Barker,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  representing  Latin  American 
Sugar  Coimcil — Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica. 
Agreement  dated  April  15.  1964.  showed 
Nicaragua  would  pay  $20,000  a  year  and 
not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  expenses.  Agree- 
ment dated  November  27,  1964,  changed 
this,  providing  that  the  Costa  Rica  Sugar 
Co.,  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Sugar  As- 
sociation of  Guatemala,  and  the  Sugar 
Association  of  El  Salvador  "shall  each 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  $6,000."  The  Hon- 
duras Sugar  Co.  pays  a  minimum  annual 
fee  of  $800. 

Albert  S.  Nemir,  suite  1016-1020.  War- 
ner Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  repre- 
senting Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  In- 
stitute. Files  show  no  fees  have  been 
reported  since  December  31,  1962.  A 
memo  filed  March  9,  1962,  indicated  the 
agreement  covered  a  period  to  December 
31,  1963,  at  a  minimum  fee  of  $25,000 
a  year.  An  earlier  agreement  with  Brazil 
provided  a  minimum  fee  of  $35,100  per 
year  for  1962  and  1963  plus  a  commis- 
sion of  25  cents  per  metric  ton  of  Bra- 
zilian sugar  effectively  shipped  from 
Brazil  to  the  U.S.  consumers  market.  A 
top  limit  of  $95,200  was  specified  at  that 
time. 

Robert  C.  Barnard,  of  Cleary,  Gottlieb, 
Steen  &  Hamilton,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  representing  Colonial 
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Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  Australia.  Piles 
showed  total  payments  received  by  the 
firm  during  the  year  ended  July  30,  1965, 
were  $19,175.12. 


Arthur  Quinn,  of  Quinn  &  Quinn,  303 
Commonwealth  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  representing  Azucarera  Baldez  Co., 
of   Ecuador    and   British    West   Indies. 


Files  showed  3-year  extension  of  con- 
tract starting  January  1,  1964,  provides 
fee  of  $25,000  a  year. 
The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Informati 

on  on  sugar  lobbyists 

^ 

Namp  of  attorney  and  firm 

Client's  name 

1965  national 

sugar  q\iota 

(not  final) 

(short  tons) 

Compensation 
for  most  recent 
12-month  pe- 
riod reported 

Attorney  Charles  Patrick  Clark,  500  World  Center  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C 

Attorney  Oscar  L.  Chapman  of  Chapman  &  Friedman,  Peniuiylvania  Bldg., 

Venezuelan  Sugar  DlstribuUng  Ateocitition 

National  Union  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Mexico 

2.755 
403.225 

228.  .550 

196,594 

136, 510 

47,059 
100,164 
100,108 

193,009 

1,0)0,000 

248,625 
29,016 
15,430 

$60,000.00 
50,000.00 

31,511.06 

25, 000.  00 

24, 800. 00 

24,000,00 
20,000.00 
19, 320. 08 

19,176.12 

18,000.00 

15,000.00 
15, 000. 00 
13,952.00 

12,  .500.  00 

7.500.00 
5.000.00 

3,500.00 
3.000.00 

(') 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Albert  8.  Nemlr,  A.  S.  Nemlr  Associates,  1016-1022  Warner  Bldg.,  Wash- 

Braillian Sugar  A  Alcohol  Institute 

ington,  D.C. 
Attorney  Arthur  L.  Qiilnn  of  Quinn  &  Quinn,  1625  K  St.  NW.,  Washington, 

n.c. 

Atloriiey  Sheidon  Z.  Kaplan  of  Wilkinson,  Cragun  *  Barker,  1616  H  St.  NW., 

Wiislilngton,  D.C. 
.Attorney  Charles  H.  Brown,  1706  DoSalcs  St.  NW..  Washiugton,  D.C... 

Privately  owned  sugar  companies  in  British  West  Indies, 
British  Guiana  and  Ecuador,  Panama  and  British 
Honduras. 

Representing  Latin-American  ^ugar  Council,  Honduras, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  Costs  Rica. 

Dawson,  Ciritfin.  Pickens  A  Kiddell,  731  Washington  Bidg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Aftoniev  John  R.  Mahoney  of  Casey,  Lane  4  Mittendorf,  20  Broadway,  New 

York,  N.Y. 
Atlorncv  Kolwrt  C.  Barnard  of  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Stecn  &  IlamiUon,  52  Wall 

Indian  Supar  Mills  Association '.'.'.'. 

South  African  Sugar  .Association 

Colonial  Sugar  Refinery  Sydney,  Australia 

.<t.,  Now  Vork,  N.Y. 
Attorney  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut  Ave  NW.,  W'aslilngton,  D.C 

Attorney  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

Philippine  Supar  .Association  and  the  National  Federation 

of  Sugarcane  Planters  of  the  Philippines. 
Sugar  Producers  Committee  of  Peru 

Adonioy  Ernest  Schein  and  John  (J.  Lavlin,  815 15th  St.  N W.,  Wiishlnirton,  D.C. 
Attorney  James  M.  Earnest,  1000  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C... 

Associated  Sugar  Producers  of  Colombia 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  the  MauriUus 

Sugar  8>-ndlcate. 
Sugar  Producers  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique. . . 

Attorney  Walter  Sterling  Surrey  of  Surrey,  Karasik,  Oould  4  Greene,  1116 

Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 
Attorney  ricymour  8.  Uutlmra,  Woodward  Bldg., suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sugar  Producers  of  the  Madagascar  Republic . . 

7,686 
9,197 

Attorney  Ganson  Purcell,  partner  in  lirm  of  Purcell  4  Nelson,  8b8 17th  St.  NW., 

Southern  Rhodesia  Sugar  Sales,  Ltd 

Washiiipton,  D.C. 
Attorney  George  M.  Grant.  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Thailand 

Attorney  Robert  L.  Fiirrinrton,  11G5  l.Hh  St.  NW.,  Washtagton.  D.C 

Republic  of  China. 

69.819 
9,300 

Attorney  Robert  D.  Larsen  of  Koyall,  Koegel  4  Rogers,  1730  K  St.  NW., 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Swaziland  Sugar  Association ^ 

•  Filed  Aug.  2, 1965  (nothing  received  up  to  time  of  filing). 


ANTONIO  P.  DESAUTELS,  MX>. 

Mr'  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  my  hometown  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  have  recently  been  diminished  by 
the  passing  of  a  valued  and  beloved 
friend.  Dr.  Antonio  P.  Desautels.  We 
mourn  not  merely  the  loss  of  a  gifted 
and  fiercely  dedicated  surgeon,  but  a 
warm  and  outgiving  neighbor.  For 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
known  Dr.  Desautels  personally,  it  was 
clear  that  the  healing  arts  were  vested 
in  his  heart  as  abundantly  as  in  his 
skilled  hands. 

Dr.  Desautels  was  a  man  of  notable 
accomplishments  in  his  professional  ca- 
reer. He  was  a  visionary  and  a  servant. 
He  sought  always  to  improve  the  state  of 
his  art  and  the  condition  of  medicine  and 
medical  care  throughout  his  home 
neighborhood. and  his  State.  He  held 
numerous  administrative  posts,  most  re- 
cently as  medical  examiner  for  the  First 
Berkshire  District,  a  job  he  held  from 
1956  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  been  named  associate  medical  ex- 
aminer in  1949  and  was  reappointed  to 
the  job  by  then  Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter. 

His  superior  ability  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  tools  of  his  profession  but  with 
people  as  well,  led  him  into  a  number  of 
supervisory    and    executive    roles.    He 


was  chief  of  surgery  at  Hillcrest  Hospi- 
tal in  Pittsfield  and,  in  1956,  became 
chief  of  staff  there  imtil  his  resignation 
in  1963.  He  was  a  permanent  fixture  on 
the  hospital's  board  of  directors  and, 
during  his  tenure  as  treasurer  for  the 
corporation,  he  was  instrumental  in  rais- 
ing funds  to  relocate  Hillcrest  Hospital 
to  a  new,  more  desirable  site. 

Dr.  Desautels  was  also  a  member  of  the 
staffs  at  Pittsfield  General  Hospital  and 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  also  in  Pittsfield. 

The  nature  of  the  man  would  not  let 
him  confine  his  boundless  energies  and 
interests  to  his  chosen  profession,  al- 
though he  served  this  most  demanding 
of  masters  with  unquestioned  distinc- 
tion. He  was,  among  other  things,  a 
founder  in  1936"  of  what  is  now  the 
French- American  Club  and  served  for  9 
years  as  its  first  president.  He  was  an 
honored  member  of  the  Elks  Club,  St. 
Jean  Baptiste  Society,  and  Canadian 
Artisans.  In  his  professional  life,  of 
course,  he  was  a  member  of  both  the 
AMA  and  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society. 

It  Is  clear  Dr.  Desautels  was  a  man 
of  many  talents,  many  interests,  and  of 
sufficient  energy  not  only  to  belong,  but 
to  contribute  heavily  of  his  time  and 
energy. 

If  I  have  created  the  impression  that 
Dr.  Desautels  was  a  busy  man,  that  is 
precisely  what  I  have  tried  to  do.  For, 
indeed,  he  was  a  busy,  busy  man.  And 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  makes  him  the 
more  remarkable.  The  people  of  Pitts- 
field. and  I  count  the  Conte  family 
among  them,  remember  Dr.  Desautels 
not  only  as  a  skilled  ilhysician  or  a 
talented  hospital  administrator  or  a  ded- 


icated medical  examiner,  but  as  a  close 
personal  friend,  a  sympathetic  neighbor, 
a  kind  and  generous  human  being,  a 
trusted  confidant. 

Dr.  Desautels  was  the  family  doctor. 
He  was  the  C<mte  family  doctor,  and  the 
family  doctor*  to  countless  other  homes 
in  Pittsfield.  He  delivered  aU  four  of  the 
Conte  offsprings,  and  he  tore  up  the  bill 
for  his  services  during  the  time  I  was 
working  my  way  through  law  school.  I 
have  lost  coimt,  as  I  am  sure  he  had,  too, 
of  the  midnight  calls  to  which  he  re- 
sponded; of  the  countless  runny  noses, 
bruised  knees,  and  sudden  temperatures 
for  which  he  prescribed ;  of  the  sprained 
ankles  he  wrapped  and  the  broken  bones 
he  set;  and  above  all,  of  the  spirits  he 
restored  and  the  courage  he  inspired. 

Dr.  Desautels  was  born  In  Adams, 
Mass.,  64  yeais  ago.  He  died  far  from 
his  beloved  Berkshire  Mountains  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  losing  his  own  last  battle 
for  life  after  a  series  of  operations  at  the 
^Jexas  Medical  Center's  Methodist  Hos- 
%tal. 

,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
make  these  remarks  in  this  body  because 
I  feel  Dr.  Desautels  is  a  worthy  example 
of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  the  med- 
ical profession.  He  blended  the  talents 
of  his  profession  with  the  insights  and 
understanding  of  a  dedicated  American. 
I  have  taken  the  time  to  point  out  these 
things,  perhaps  as  partial  repayment  for 
all  the  unpaid  bills  which  ended  up  in  his 
waste  basket,  and  certainly  as  a  gesture 
of  sympathy  and  grief  for  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family,  one  of  whom,  in- 
cidentally, is  Claude  Desautels  on  the 
staff  of  Mr.  Larry  O'Brien  at  the  White 
House. 
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To  Claude  and  all  the  otjier 
of  Dr.  Desautels'  family, 
assurance  that  your  grief 
loss  is  shared  by  a  great 
whose  lives  were  enriched 
by  the  ministering  hands 
good  will  of  Dr.  Antonio  Defcautels 
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Mr.    SKUBITZ.     Mr. 

imanimous  consent  that 

from  Pennsylvania    [Mr 

extend  his  remarks  at  this 

Record  and  include  extr 
The    SPEAKER.     Is 

to  the  request  of  the 

Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr. 

posed  to  the  Tariff 

on  duties  applying  to  sheet 

Lowering  of  tariff  rates  wcjuld 

vite   greater  volumes   of 

glass  into  this  country  at 

our  own  woikers.    The 

larly  loathsome  In  view  of 

half  of  the  sheet  glass  pfents 

country  are  located  in  areas 

and  substantial  unemploynjent 
Throughout  the  years  of 

the  Congress  I  have  protested 

and  unnecessary  trade  con 

destroy  job  opportunities  i 

States.     I  am  convinced 

tariffs  and  quotas  are  essehtial 
-protection  of  our  economy 

influx  of  commodities  prodi  ced 

tries  where  wages  and  standards 

are  far  below  ours. 
I  have  already  pleaded 

dent  to  reject  the  Tariff 

report  on  sheet  glass  impoijts 

to  continue  to  battle  this 

all  the  other  ridiculous  policies 

foreign  production  over  American 
and  industiT. 

A  resolution  has  been  adapted 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania  on 
and  I  wish  to  include  it  a^ 
remarks. 

Resolution  or  the  Senate  of  ^ennstlvania, 
AxjcusT  17.  1965 
In  1962  the  tariff  on  sheet  glsiss  was  in- 
creased because  of  the  serious  i  ffect  that  Im- 
ported glass  was  having  on  the  domestic 
Industry.  Prior  to  this  lncreas<  the  domestic 
Industry  was  operating  at  a  (loss  or  on  a 
marg^lnal  basis. 

On  June   11.  1965.  the  Tarii ; 
reported  to  the  President,  in  a 
two  decision,  that  a  reduction 
duties  would  have  only  a  slighl 
domestic  Industry. 

The   three   majority 
this  recommendation  in  spite  o: 
the  foreigners  have  the  same 
the  marlcet  now   (25  percent) 
prior  to  the  Increase  In  duties, 
conlmlssioners  also  concede  tha 
mendation  Is  complicated  by 
the  increased  duties  have  only 
for  a  very  short  period  of  tim4 

Both  the   majority   and 
bers  of  the  commission  found 
tion  in  tariS  would  force  a 
and  smaller  plants  to  close, 
then,  that  steady  employment 
Industry  and  In  the  many 
the  glass  Industry  csin  be 
by  keeping  the  tariff  rates  intact 
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Most  of  the  Jobs  lost  and  plants  closed 
would  be  In  already  depressed  areas,  where 
the  Government  Is  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  attract  new  Industry,  retain  existing 
plants  and  create  Jobs.  Six  Industry  plants, 
in  fact,  are  in  Appalachia,  two  of  these  In 
Pennsylvania;    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  finds  that  the 
termination  of  the  escape-clause  duties  im- 
posed In  1962  coiUd  only  be  harmful  to  the 
business  and  labor  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania:    and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  respectfully 
urges  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  retain 
the  present  tariff  that  was  established  under 
the  escape-clause  increase  of  June  1962;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  to  each  United 
States  Senator  and  Member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Attest:  Mark  Grttell,  Jr., 

Secretary,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  480 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  and  revise  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution,  House  Resolution  480,  and  to 
include  pertinent  and  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

The  SPEAIiER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANNEL  32,  CHICAGO'S  LATEST 
UHF  TELEVISION  STATION.  LOOKS 
TO  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Record,  today  an 
excellent  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Ster- 
ling C.  Quinlan,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Field  Communications 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  which  is  now  developing  channel 
32,  Chicago's  latest  UHF  television  chan- 
nel. 

I  am  calling  this  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  because  it  so  suc- 
cinctly spells  out  the  plans  for  at  least 
one  UHF  channel  in  Chicago. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  since 
Congress  approved  the  all-channel  law, 
significant  changes  will  occur  in  the 
television  industry. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  what  one  licensee  of  a 
UHF  television  channel  plans  to  do  with 
this  newest  American  medium  of  com- 
munications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Quinlan  is  a  pioneer 
in  both  the  radio  and  television  Industry 
and  comes  well  prepared  to  chart  a 
course  for  this  newest  communications 
media. 

The  plans  described  by  Mr.  Quinlan 
for  channel  32  hold  great  promise  for  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  the  Midwest. 


It  is  particularly  interesting  that  Mr. 
Quinlan  believes  UHF  television  will 
complement  rather  than  supplement  the 
excellent  job  now  being  done  through- 
out America  by  VHF  television. 

Mr.  Quinlan's  remarlcs  follow: 

Remarks  by  Sterling  C.  Quinlan  Before  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising  Club  ano 
Chicago  Ch.utxr  of  National  Academy  op 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
today,  for  several  reasons.  Some  perEoiial, 
some   business,  some  a  mixture  of  both. 

The  time  has  come,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
when  I  must  share  my  enthusiasm  with 
others  over  the  changes  I  think  are  in  store 
for  those  of  us  engaged  in  this  fascinating 
business  of  advertising  and  communications 
and  entertainment.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  vast  changes  in  our 
world.  Changes  that,  even  a  year  ago.  were 
neither  so  obvious  nor  predictable.  These 
changes.  I  believe,  have  broad  Implications. 
They  may  affect  many  In  this  room  in  a 
very  personal  sense,  bringing  challenge  to 
some  and  opportunities  to  others. 

I  thought  today,  that  you  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  some  of  the  plans  we  have  for  chan- 
nel 32.  I  thought  also  that  you  would  be 
Interested  In  knowing  something  of  the  plaris 
generally  of  Field  Communications  Corp, 
Third,  I  would  like  to  dream  tt  little  with 
you  about  Eome  of  the  changes  that  com- 
munications may  undergo  In  the  next  decade. 
This  Is  an  innocent  kind  of  game  that  many 
seem  to  play  over  their  martinis  these  days. 
In  fact  this  could  be  one  of  our  new  show 
ideas  on  channel  32,  called  "What's  Going 
To  Happen  to  Us?"  A  panel  show  featuring 
Fax  Cone.  Leo  Burnett.  Ward  Quaal,  and 
Marty  Pave.  If  It  gets  dull,  we  could  alwr.ja 
add  an  extra  panelist — bring  back  Tom  Dug- 
gan,  for  instance.  The  moderators  couid 
be  Alex  Drier  and  Paul  Molloy. 

Seriously,  let  us  begin  with  some  remarks 
about  what  we  might  do  on  channel  32. 
This  Is  dangerous  business,  because  in  tele- 
vision. Ideas  are  your  crown  Jewels.  I  must 
walk  a  tightrope  and  talk  about  only  those 
ideas  which  our  competition  cannot,  by 
virtue  of  Its  system  of  broadcasting,  be  in- 
terested in;  or  those  ideas  which  our  com- 
petition wlU  airily  dismiss,  saying.  "Oh,  we 
would  never  bother  with  anything  like  that." 
Indeed,  here  is  a  major  clue  to  our  entire 
modus  operandi:  we  shall  do.  or  try  to  do, 
those  things  which  our  competition,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  cannot  do.  And  that,  I 
submit.  Is  where  the  fun  will  come  in. 

But  let  us  start  with  a  few  words  about 
UHF  generally  before  we  get  specific  about 
channel  32. 

Ultrahigh  frequency  almc-^t  blossomed 
Into  oblivion.  Had  the  Federal  Communi- 
batlons  Commission  not  dropped  a  little 
bomb  on  the  industry  called  the  all-channel 
law,  I'm  sure  UHF  could  look  forward  to 
the  same  kind  of  unspectacular  growth  as 
FM  radio. 

But  now  we  do  have  the  all-channel  l.-.w. 
It  became  effective  May  1  of  last  year. 
Using  the  current  figure  of  12  percent  obso- 
lescence of  TV  sets,  a  figure  that  Is  used  by 
the  NAB  and  most  research  departments  of 
advertising  agencies,  we  can  look  forward  to 
UHF  gaining  parity  with  VHF  In  a  technical 
sense  by  1972.  Right  now.  In  Chicago,  de- 
pending on  whose  figures  you  believe,  we  are 
at  a  figure  of  15  to  20  percent  of  VHF  set  cir- 
culation. By  the  beginning  of  1966,  when 
channel  32,  hopefully,  will  be  on  the  air,  a 
reasonable  estimate  Is  28  to  30  percent.  These 
are  not  Just  my  own  figures.  In  fact  FCC 
Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee  estimates  40  to 
45  percent  by  1966.  It's  nice  to  have  friends 
in  this  strange  business,  and  I  used  up  my 
brownie  points  with  some  of  them  to  have 
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special  projection  studies  made  on  this  point 
alone.  Six  studies,  to  be  specific.  They 
were  done  by  some  of  the  best  In  the  busi- 
ness, and  while  there  were  Interesting  and 
major  differences,  there  were  some  amazing 
similarities.  One  point  on  which  aU  agreed 
was  that  the  all-channel  law  will  put  UHF 
on  a  technical  par  very  soon;  and  that,  by 
1972.  there  should  be  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  VHF  set  circulation  versus  UHF  cir- 
culation. When  I  said  "technical  par  very 
soon"  I  meant  this;  because  of  the  actual, 
hard  fact  of  the  all-channel  law.  the  TV  set 
manufacturing  Industry  will  meet  all  of  the 
challenges  that  UHF  presents  In  the  matter 
of  equating  It  absolutely  with  VHP. 

For  Instance :  you  say  UHF  Is  hard  to  tune 
in?  Well.  It  has  already  become  easier  with 
late  models.  Next,  we  shall  see  the  detent 
tuner,  probably  In  models  early  this  year. 
This  tuner  will  be.  like  your  car  radio;  you 
will  tune  a  channel  once;  pull  out  a  button 
to  lock  It  In;  from  that  time  on  you  will  get 
UHF  as  simply  and  easily  as  a  VHF  channel. 

Drift?  The  problem  of  drift  has  already 
largely  disappeared. 

Sensitivity  of  reception?  While  this  is 
also  a  function  of  strength  of  signal,  you  can 
bet  on  the  fact  that  sets  soon  will  have  new 
parametric  amplifiers  built  within  them 
which  will  make  sets  increasingly  sensitive 
to  UHF  reception. 

Color?  We  know  that  color  requires  fas- 
tidious reception.  If  you  have  any  refiec- 
tlons,  or  ghosts.  In  the  path  of  the  signal, 
color  can  come  out  like  a  scotch  plaid  vest. 
UHF  actually  has  some  advantage  over  VHF 
color  reception.  The  engineers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  are  largely 
supported  by  top  engineers  of  the  Industry 
when  they  state  that  UHF  is  impervious  to 
certain  kinds  of  Interference  that  raise  havoc 
with  color  on  the  VHF  spectrum. 

How  about  power?  We  know  that  the 
FCC  has  imposed  power  ceilings  on  VHF  sta- 
tions. Channels  2-6  can  go  as  high  as  100 
kilowatts.  Channels  7-13  can  go  as  high  aa 
31S  kilowatts.  Why  this  difference?  Be- 
cause the  higher  channels  do  not  propagate 
signals  as  well  as  lower  channels. 

In  UHF,  as  yet,  there  Is  no  celling  on 
power.  If  there  were,  you  might  ask,  how 
much  power  would  it  take  to  equate  a  UHF 
channel,  such  as  32.  with  the  Chicago  VHF 
stations?  Well,  our  engineers  told  us  that 
If  we  wanted  not  only  to  equate  actually, 
absolutely,  and  unequivocally  with  the  Chi- 
cago V's,  in  the  grade  A  contour  of  signal 
covering  the  major  market  of  a  radius  of  52 
miles,  but  to  exceed  their  coverage,  we  would 
have  to  crank  out  1,000  kilowatts.  One 
megawatt.    One  million  watts. 

Which  Is  what  we  have  done.  Or  what  we 
plan  to  do  when  we  erect  our  tower  and 
transmitter.  Will  this  be  expensive?  Yes. 
Win  our  power  costs  be  higher  than  VHF 
stations?  Yes.  But  not  as  much  higher  as 
they  would  have  been  2  years  ago.  In  fact, 
2  years  ago  they  were  not  building  mllllon- 
watt  transmitters.  But,  as  I  said.  UHF  tech- 
nology Is.  and  has  been,  increasing  rapidly. 

With  that  wonderful  all-channel  law.  In- 
dustry is  settling  down  and  applying  Its  fa- 
mous know-how<lK)  solving  any  and  all  prob- 
lems that  have.  In  the  past,  made  UHF 
deficient  In  any  way  compared  with  VHF 
stations. 

So,  we  win  be  a  powerful  UHF  station; 
one  of  the  most  powerful  In  this  country. 
We  will  have  29  to  40  percent  VHF  capa- 
bility when  we  begin  broadcasting  In  late 
fall,  or  early  winter,  of  this  year.  We  will 
have  the  necessary  tower  height  with  which 
to  do  the  Job.  Our  tower  Is  planned  for 
atop  Marina  City  where  we  will  be  at  least 
as  high  as  channel  7's  tower  which  began 
transmission  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Parenthetically.  I  have  been  asked  by  more 
than  one  kind  soul:  which  Marina  tower 
will  we  be  on?  Most  people  think  we  wlU  be 
on  the  east  Marina  building;  the  one  facing 


the  lake.  Well,  that's  not  true.  We'll  be 
on  the  west  structure;  Just  a  few  yards  from 
the  ABC  tower.  And  don't  ask  me  why.  be- 
cause that's  a  long  story  and  not  particularly 
relevant  to  these  proceedings. 

So  that  covers,  briefly,  the  technical  and 
engineering  aspects  of  UHF  generally.  UHF 
can  do  the  job.  UHF  will  do  the  job.  In- 
dustry, because  of  the  all-channel  law.  is 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  It 
that  UHF  does  do  the  Job.  And  remember, 
that  "old  debbll,"  competition,  equalizes  the 
foot  draggers. 

As  for  equipment,  before  I  get  Into  the 
programing  concepts  we  have  labored  long 
and  hard  over,  let  me  add  that  channel  32 
will  have  the  best  of  the  latest.  Channel  32, 
we  think,  will  be  a  model  for  the  industry. 
As  few  vacuum  tubes  as  possible.  As  much 
solid  state  as  possible.  Miniaturization  In 
equipment  where  It  makes  sense.  Automa- 
tion where  It  makes  sense.  Yes,  automation. 
Not  to  eliminate  Jobs,  but  to  give  our  sta- 
tion maximum  vlabUIty.  We  must  have  this 
factor;  else  how  are  we  going  to  compete? 
Our  financial  facts  of  life  are  going  to  be 
hard  enough  as  It  Is;  we  must  give  ourselves 
the  advantage  of  every  new  development  In 
hardware,  technology,  etc. 

We  will  have  two,  or  maybe  three,  large 
studios;  haven't  decided  the  actual  number 
yet.  We  will  have  not  one,  but  three,  remote 
trucks.  They  will  be  the  latest  in  minia- 
turized, tape  equipped,  microwave  equipped 
gear  that  we  can  find.  If  we  can't  find  what 
we  want,  we'll  have  it  buUt  for  us,  to  our 
specifications.  We  will  have  film  color  Ini- 
tially, and  live  color  shortly  thereafter. 

Channel  32.  from  a  technical  equipment 
standpoint,  will  look  like,  and  work  like,  a 
flue  Swiss  W9tch. 

But  now  let's  ge*.  specific  about  channel 
32.    Where  shall  we  begin? 

Programing?  Moving  at  random  from  one 
area  to  another,  let  me  say  that  channel 
32  will  rely  heavily  on  personalities,  both  day 
and  evenings.  Not  enough  effcn-t  has  been 
spent  trying  to  find  and  develop  new  TV  per- 
sonalities. There  dias  been  no  need  to  do 
this.  Success  may  not  have  spoiled  Rock 
Hunter;  but  It  has.  In  many  ways,  spoiled 
television.  We  will  try  to  develop  a  stable 
of  half  a  dozen  new,  strong;  personalities  In 
Chicago. 

News?  We'll  have  news  on  the  hour,  short, 
5-minute  takes.  Will  we  work  cloeely  with 
our  two  great  newspapers?  You  bet  we  will. 
Plans  for  this  cooperation  cannot  be  re- 
vealed until  a  later  date.  Suffice  to  say  that 
we  will  have  some  surprlsee  in  this  area. 

We  WlU  have,  If  we  can  meet  the  challenge 
(and  I  think  we  can),  a  dally  Instant  news 
special.  This  will  run  Its  natural  length. 
If  It  comes  out  43  >4  minutes.  It  will  go  on 
the  air  that  way;  43 >/^  minutes,  unabridged, 
unedited.  We  expect  no  competition  in  this 
area  because  the  present  stations  are  locked 
into  the  existing  system :  14i^  minutes,  then 
cut  to  a  network.  WGN-TV  does  not  cut  to  a 
network;  however.  WON  is,  by  virtue  of  Its 
very  successful  ooounerclal  pattern,  also 
locked  Into  the  present  system. 

Thxis.  we  will  be  doing  what  the  competi- 
tion does  not  want  to  do,  and  cannot  do. 
They  can  have  their  multiple  newareel  crews 
and  their  tight  packing  of  a  dozen  or  so 
stories  Into  a  truncated  form  of  14>4  niln- 
utes.  We'll  take  one  story  each  day;  the  most 
Important  local  story  we  can  find.  Well  de- 
velop this  story  fully.  We  will.  In  many 
cases,  build  these  instant  news  specials 
around  the  excellent  rep<»torial  staffs  of  our 
newspapers. 

As  head  of  WBKB  I  envied,  as  I'm  sure  did 
my  fellow  managers,  the  excellent  Investi- 
gative and  feature  staffs  of  these  two  news- 
papers. Now,  with  channel  32.  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  wcvk  with  these  great  staffs. 
We  will  be  limited  In  the  news  area  only  by 
by  the  extent  of  otir  Imaglnatloii. 


These  nlghUy  news  specials  will  go  on 
in  prime  time,  about  8  pjn.  each  night.  When 
we  have  a  particularly  good  one  we  will  not 
be  bashful  about  rerunning  It  later  In  the 
evening.  We  expect  to  get  you.  as  viewers. 
Into  the  habit  of  checking  the  nightly  news- 
paper to  find  out  what  the  subject  matter  Is 
of  our  Instant  news  special.  We  also  will 
try  and  get  you  Into  the  habit  of  checking 
our  news  on  the  hour;  for  at  that  time,  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  tell  you  what  the  night- 
ly news  special  is  about. 

A  conversation  show  In  prime  time?  Yes, 
we'll  have  ours  in  prime  time  where  many 
viewers  have  said  these  shows  should  be; 
not  at  midnight,  or  2  In  the  morning. 

Sports?  Yee,  we  will  be  heavily  oriented 
toward  sports.  Toward  local  sports.  Just 
wbat  this  schedule  will  look  like  Initially, 
I  cannot  say;  It  Is  too  early  to  tell.  But  our 
policy  win  be  to  be  strongly  competitive  with 
all  Chicago  stations  In  the  area  of  local 
sports. 

A  major  feature  on  our  schedule  will  be 
"The  Best  of  World  TV."  An  ambitious  title, 
to  be  sure.  We  hope  we  can  find  the  proper 
fare  to  Justify  the  title.  What  it  means  is 
that  we  are  going  to  scour  the  TV  systems 
of  other  countries  and  see  what  we  can  get 
that  will  be  representative  of  Britain.  France, 
West  Oermany,  Italy,  Ireland,  Australia. 
Japan,  etc. 

We  know  that  the  BBC  has  some  excellent 
dramas.  And  so  has  Ireland.  Why  shouldn't 
Chicagoans  be  given  another  choice;  a  chance 
to  see  what  goes  on,  in  terms  of  entertain- 
ment. In  other  parts  of  the  world?  How 
would  you  like,  for  Instance,  to  get  the  fuU 
flavor  of  the  BBC  one  night  by  hearing,  on 
channel  32,  the  mlnute-by-mlnute  schedule 
of  everything  the  British  are  seeing  on  BBC 
that  same  night?  For  one  evening  we  would 
thus  transport  you  to  London.  You  would 
be  seeing  the  very  same  schedule  for,  some 
6  hours,  that  the  British  are  seeing.  Would 
it  be  boring?  X  don't  think  so.  It  would  be 
exciting,  enlightening,  lots  of  fun.  You'd 
get  an  economical  trip  to  London,  or  Dublin, 
or  Paris,  or  Rome  In  this  way. 

Movies?  Yes,  well  have  movies.  We  know 
we  cannot  financially  compete  with  the 
prices  stations  here  are  paying  for  films. 
Nor.  again,  would  we  want  to  emiUate  them. 
This  Is  their  cup  of  tea.  We  must  provide 
another  beverage  of  refreshment.  We  shall 
search  hard  for  special  films;  art  films.  Our 
film  buyer  will  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  unique  films.  Unique  documentaries. 
These  will  be  hard  to  come  by;  and  I'm  sure 
we  will  not  find  the  wide  choice  we  would 
like;  nevertheless  we  will  run  films  that  fit 
the  Field  station.  Not  films  that  are  merely 
the  most  expeditious,  or  most  opportunistic 
at  the  moment. 

Indeed,  this  will  be  our  modus  operandi 
throughout.  You,  as  viewers.  If  we  do  our 
job  well,  will  look  to  the  Field  station  for 
something  different.  You  will  expect  otur 
programs  always  to  have  a  rationale;  a  rea- 
son for  being  on  the  tube,  rather  than  merely 
the  mass  denominated  reason  of  trying  to 
reach  the  largest  mass  of  people. 

We  will,  however,  obviously  go  for  mass 
audience^n  sports;  and  occasionally  in  other 
areas.  Never  will  we  look  down  our  noses  at 
large  audiences;  yet  will  refuse  to  try  and 
gain  them  by  sensational,  cheap  or  vulgar 
entertainment.  We  will  welccune  all  the 
afficionados  we  can  get.  We  will  pander  to 
the  best  in  personal  taste;  not  the  worst. 

We  will  be  a  mixture  of  MD  and  OD. 

Mass-Denominated.  And  Other  Denomi- 
nated, 'ifeemember  that  phrase. 

In  the  daytime,  for  instance,  we  will  not 
aim  our  appeal  to  the  women  who  like  only 
fun  gEimes  show,  quiz  shows  and  soap  operas. 
Why  should  we?  Why  not  offer  a  new 
choice?  We  will  program  to  the  women  who 
now  do  not  watch  daytime  television.  Service 
will  be  our  keynote  all  day  long.  And  on 
weekends  also. 
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For  Instance,  we  may  have  a 
like  Dr.  Walter  Alvarez.    " 
Alrarez." 

Well   have   open    line 
psychiatry,  baby  &se,  health- 
built  around  personalities. 

We    have   one    show   on 
mothers  which  I   think   may 
talked   about  show  in  Chlcag^ 
It  could  become  rather  quickl 
of  the  year. 

In  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemc^ 
we  hope  to  become  for  all 
thinking  people  of  Chicago: 
watch.    The  station  that 
criminating  people  will  keep 
think,  U  we  do  our  Job  well.  11 
this    unique    quality    of 
within  bounds  of  cost,  that 
a,  pattern   of  strong,    even 
loyalty.     Somewhat  as  does 
Chicago  PM  station.    Yet  we 
egghead.     Or  only  other 
only  educational.    We  will  be 
mass   denominated  and  other 

For  Instance,  as  I  said  in 
be  heavily  service  oriented.    Y 
R  Mr.  and  Mrs.  show.    Not  a 
a  make-believe  couple;   or  a 
couple.    But  a  real  live  married 

In  the  evening,  our  mixtu: 
diverse  as  sports,  followed  by  i 
show;  and  followed  in  turn  by 
that  might  be  more  outspokei 
can  TV  drama.  We  would  run 
whereas  we  would  not  run  a 
American  picture;  or  a  third  or 
a  network  show.  Why  should 
is  to  give  viewers  a  new  choice, 
new  and  different  choice. 

Late  evening  we'll  try  to 
new  personality.    One  who  mikht 
bination  of  Tom  Duggan,  Stuar  ; 
Paye,  Herman  Kogan,  and 
maybe   we'll   Just  settle   for 
Someone  will  will  end  up  as 
and  he  will  have  lots  of  bite, 
on    that.     (But    parenthetica  ly, 
telling  Sydney  Harris,  I  used 
vain.    I  am  citing  examples 
point,  I  have  not  even  talked 
so  I  hasten  to   throw  In  thi ; 
claimer.") 

On    weekends,   we   will 
whole  new  gamut  of  TV  progr^mi: 
table  lodestone  of  interesting 
has  a  .service  base  as  well  as 
subctance.    I  am  talking  aboi^ 
do-it    program   category, 
dreds  in   this  category.     Spor 
fishing,   hunting,   travel 
ceramics,  woodworking,  sewing 
repair,  sculpting,  art,  writing. 

Our  weekend  how-to-do-it 
bo  wrapped  around,  once 
pleasant  personality;  maybe 
will   lead   viewers   through 
world     of.    not    sports,     but 
Information. 

There  is  nothing  so  startling 
except  the  fact  that,  for  the 
lion  will  be  doing  It.    In  oth^ 
a  properly  financed  UHF  sLatlsn 
staffed,   viewers  are  going   to 
another  choice. 

Will  any  of  this  knock  out 
tions  in  Chicago?    Or  give  thei^ 
cern?     Absolutely  not.     We 
get  their  mass  audience  numl>e^s 
Bibly  in  sports.    But  we  will 
Intense   audience   loyalty, 
turn  up  with  surveys  that 
we  get  a  surprising  percentage 
Ing  audience.     Are  these 
than  others?    No.    Do  they 
ucts?     No.     Mayt>e   less   than 
the  point  here  is,  maybe  this 
that   Is   not   watching  TV   at 
watching  TV  very  little.     Thli 
our  route.    For,  as  staggering 
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P'eat  doctor —     figures   are  for   television   today — 5.3   hotirs 
with     per  day — not  everyone  watches  TV.     There 
are  still   concerts,  cultural   events,  operas, 
lectures,  movies,  museums,  etc. 

So  this,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  our  direc- 
tion. If  we  become  a  pale  imitation  of  the 
present  system,  channel  32  will  neither 
thrive  nor  survive.  Ours  is  a  new  system. 
A  new  medium. 

Now,  the  trick  in  this  is  to  do  it  at  a 
viable  cost.  And  while  we  do  not  expect  to 
make  a  profit  overnight,  or  even  in  the  first 
several  years,  we  must  find  this  station  to  be 
a  profitable  venture  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  No  company,  no  matter  how  dedi- 
cated it  is  to  service,  likes  to  lose  money  tn- 
deflnitely.  There  is  something  about  losing 
money  continually  that  seems  un-American. 
Here  is  where  expertise,  science  and  per- 
sonal dedication  will  come  tn.  We  think  we 
will  have  all  of  these  things. 

We  must  be  light  on  our  feet,  solid  state, 
with  lots  of  miniaturized  equipment.  We 
must  do  those  things  our  competition  cannot 
do;  not  because  they  do  not  have  the  equip- 
ment, brains,  know-how  or  money,  but  be- 
cause they  are  locked  in  to  their  present  sys- 
tem; a  successful  system  which  they  are  not 
going  to  change  simply  because  we  come 
along.  Nor  if  I  were  in  tlieir  slioes,  would 
I  change.  Their  system  works  beautifully; 
their  profits  pour  out  in  an  unprecedented, 
ever-increasing  flow.  What  we  do  they  will 
watch  vrtth  Interest,  but  hardly  fear.  They 
may  even  watch  with  a  certain  tolerance, 
because  I  think,  in  their  hearts,  they  know 
that  change  is  good  for  all  of  us;  competi- 
tion Is  good  for  all  of  us;  and  a  widening 
viewer  choice  is  very  good,  very  healthful  for 
Americans. 

Our  nightly  news  special  will  be  In  no  wny 
Imitative  of  their  news  efforts.  Our  news  on 
the  hour  will  be  a  service  they  cannot  pro- 
vide. We'll  be  at  city  hall  quite  a  bit,  picking 
up  live,  full-length  city  council  meetings. 
The  other  stations  cannot  do  this.  Their 
system  prevents  them  from  bringing  you  this 
kind  of  service.'  We'll  be  in  courtrooms  if 
there  ever  is  any  break  in  in  cannon  35.  Well 
prowl,  perhaps,  with  a  police  prowl  car.  And 
go  to  a  fire  with  real  live  firemen.  We'll 
cover  board  of  education  meetings  on  budget 
and  other  matters,  live  and  unabridged.  If 
we  can  get  access  with  our  cameras.  None  of 
it  will  be  filmed,  cut,  shortened  and  given  to 
you  later  in  90  second  capsules.  We'll  have 
the  time  to  do  these  things.  We're  not  locked 
Into  any  fat.  happy,  mass  denominated  sys- 
tem. We'll  be  skinny  from  the  start  and  I 
see  no  signs  of  surplus  avoirdupois  In  our 
future  for  many  years. 

Will  It  be  fun  at  channel  32?  Oh,  yes. 
More  darn  fun  than  any  station  In  the 
country.  We  have  read  the  book;  we  have 
thrown  the  book  away;  we  are  going  to  try 
to  write  a  new  book. 

Our    studio    layout    will    exemplify    our 
youthful  spirit.     For  Instance,  we  will  run 
parallel   transmitters.     We   will   have,   as   I 
said,   three  remote   units:    small,  tidy,   effl- 
about  this,     cient.     The  miniature  gear  you  saw  at  the 
time,  a  sta-     last   political   conventions,   well,  that  stuff 
words,  with     works  now;  works  real  good.     Well  have  that 
creatively     gear, 
begin   to  get         To  conclude  on  the  matter  of  programing, 
and  In  this  area  I  have  touched  only  briefly 
the  VHF  sta-      and  generally  on  the  kind  of  things  we  will 
serious  con-     have,  let  me  not  forget  that  major  contribu- 
hope  to     tlons  will  be  made  by  World  Book  and  Chlld- 
except  pos-     craft.    These  two  great  educational  publish- 
we  think,     ing  ventures,  unquestioned  leaders  In  their 
U^ybe   we   will     field,  will  make  a  sizable  contribution  to  our 
show  that     schedule;    probably   an   hour   a   week   from 
of  the  think-      each  one.    World  Book  has  all  of  the  Astro- 
any  better     nauts  under  exclusive  contract.    The  Science 
more  prod-     Bureau   of   our   Educational    Division,   with 
others.     But     headquarters    In    Houston,    is    pursuing    all 
an  audience     facets  of  scientific  development.     Contrlbu- 
all    now.    Or      tors  to  World  Book  Encyclopedia  and  Child- 
seems  to  be     craft  and  to  the  World  Book  year  book  num- 
the  viewing     ber  among  the  most  Illustrious  writing  tal- 
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ents  in  the  world.  And  let  us  not  forget  our 
Newspaper  Publishers  Syndicate,  one  of  the 
largest  feature  syndicates  In  the  United 
States,  which  distributes  Bill  Mauldln.  Ann 
Landers  and  many  others.  In  fact,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  total  resources  of  Field  enter- 
prises are  almost  unlimited,  these  are  the 
resources  that  we  will  have  to  draw  upon  in 
our  efforts  to  develop  a  new  kind  of  television. 

I  have  not  told  you  about  oxix  weekly  Town 
Hall  Meeting  program;  or  about  o\u-  two- 
fisted  analysis  of  various  communites  around 
Chicago;  or  our  salute  weekly  to  people  and 
communities.  And  watch  for  our  editorial 
policy.  This  will  be  fun.  Very  lively  and 
friendly.    With  a  sense  of  humor. 

Ye«,  channel  32  will  be  lively,  lusty,  friend- 
ly; with  a  bucketful  of  integrity.  We  will, 
as  our  station  credo  says,  "  *  •  •  always  radi- 
ate Quality,  Honesty,  Integrity:  QHI.  In  our 
advertising.  In  our  on  the  air  look.  In  our 
announcers'  voices.  In  our  on-the-air  per- 
sonalities. In  our  equipment.  In  the  logo 
type  we  use  on  our  trucks  and  station  wag- 
ons, as  well  as  In  the  quality  of  our  sta- 
tionery. 

"Projecting  QHI  Is  a  subtle  process.  If 
you  do  not  have  it.  you  cannot  very  well  pro- 
ject It. 

"However,  the  company  that  owns  this  sta- 
tion had  QHI  long  before  this  station  ever 
came  into  being.  So,  for  us.  QHI  will  come 
easily  and  naturally." 

Channel  32  will  give  local  retail  advertisers 
a  chance  to  use  television  again.  However — 
and  this  may  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
some  of  you — our  commercial  policy  will  be 
more  restrictive  than  the  Vs.  Yes.  We  think 
this  policy  will  be  good  business  for  us.  We 
think  our  viewers  will  appreciate  this  by 
showing  Increased  loyalty  to  channel  32.  and 
by  patronizing  our  clients. 

Channel  32  will  get  on  the  air.  hopefully, 
late  this  year.  I  would  be  pleased  if  we  could 
hit  test  pattern  by  October  1  and  initiate 
commercial  broadcasting  by  November  1. 
However.  I  may  be  too  optimistic  and  we  may 
not  be  ready  by  then.  But  for  the  present, 
these  remain  our  target  dates.  Our  tower, 
atop  Marina  City,  will  be  erected  this  spring. 
The  site  of  our  studios  will  be  disclosed  soon. 
Staff  appointments  will  be  made  periodically 
between  now  and  siunmer.    The  call  letters? 

We  are  going  to  file  for  the  following: 
WFLD. 

We  like  it  because  we  think  It  spells  Field. 
The  mind  adds^the  missing  vowels  and  the 
phonetic  result  Is:  Field.  We  have  also  de- 
veloped a  crazy  little  stylized  "P" — with  eyes; 
and  our  school  colors,  if  you  will,  will  be  blue 
and  gold. 

FIELD    COMMUNICATIONS    CORP. 

Now  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what 
Field  Communications  Corp.  stands  for. 
What  It  Intends  to  do  In  this  field. 

The  corporation  was  set  up  last  simimer. 
The  purpose:  To  handle  any  and  all  elec- 
tronics communications  and/or  entertain- 
ment matters  that  Interest  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc. 

Members  of  the  board  are:  Marshall  Field, 
George  Young,  tdward  Parley,  Larry  Slzer, 
Bailey  Howard,  Alex  Hehmeyer,  Russ  Stewart, 
Melvin  Barker.  Plus  myself.  Officers  are: 
Marshall  Field,  president;  myself,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  Mr.  Young  is  vice 
president  and  secretary,  and  John  Cross  is 
treasurer.  Other  vice  presidents  are  Mr.  Fiu-- 
ley  and  Mr.  Barker.  All  but  two  are  members 
of  the  board  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  Five 
are  members  of  the  FMeld  Enterprises,  Inc., 
executive  committee.  So,  I  believe  we  have 
top  executive  guidance. 

Where  does  Field  Enterprises  want  to  go  in 
communications? 

Well,  guidelines  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  over  recent  months.  We  know  what  we 
do  not  want  to  do.  And  one  thing  we  are 
certain  about:  we  do  not  want  to  Join  what 
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ve  call  the  mainstream  of  electronics  com- 
munications. 

What  is  that?  That  Is  the  mainstream  of 
group  operators  like  Westinghouse,  Storer, 
Cox,  Corinthian,  etc.,  who  have,  in  almost 
every  case,  network  aflUlatlons. 

The  time  has  passed  for  Field  to  get  into 
the  mainstream.  Field  does  not  want  to  fol- 
low well-worn  paths,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful they  have  been,  and  continue  to  be.  Field 
would  like  to  be  a  part  of  something  new. 
Marshall  Field  would  like  to  help  create, 
perhaps,  a  new  trickle  that  might  develop 
Into  a  new  mainstream  of  electronics  com- 
munications. 

Kaiser  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

John  Kluge  Is  another. 

Other  companies  are  liu-king  in  the  wings. 
These  new  companies  that  are  not  now  in  the 
mainstream,  but  are  on  the  periphery,  may 
become  a  potent,  vital  new  force  In  communi- 
cations over  the  next  10  years.  They  may 
create  a  fourth  network.  But  more  of  that 
later. 

Field  Communications  will  be  motivated 
by  quality.  Innovation,  integrity,  and  service. 
Here,  not  in  Timbuktu,  or  Alaska.  Here,  in 
Chicago. 

The  miracle  of  television  still  seems  like 
a  miracle  to  us.  Perhaps,  we  tell  ourselves 
In  the  full  blush  of  our  new  enthusiasm,  we 
can  pioneer  a  new  path  that  will  not  degrade 
that  miracle;  but  will  add  to  it;  enliance  it; 
make  that  miracle  more  believable.  And 
Btill  return  honorable  profits. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  cannot  be  too  spe- 
cific about  our  plans.  Suffice  to  say  that  we 
are  watching  all  developments  as  carefully 
as  we  know  how.  CATV,  for  Instance.  We 
happen  to  think  that  pay-TV  is  not  a  dirty 
word.  We  think  radio  has  become  better, 
not  worse,  as  a  result  of  competition. 

We  have  a  definite  Interest  in  entertain- 
ment and  you  may  hear  of  some  experiments 
that  we  will  choose  to  make  In  this  area. 
Indeed,  we  are  nearing  a  decision  stage  In  a 
possible  motion  picture  to  be  shot  here  in 
Chicago.  Should  we  proceed.  It  will  be  a  full 
length,  general  release  picture;  utilizing,  for 
the  most  part,  local  talents. 

Beyond  this,  there  Is  little  I  can  say  about 
Field  Communications  except  that  we  in- 
tend to  be  in  the  ball  game  for  the  full  game. 
And  I  would  like  to  add  the  personal  note 
that  I  have  never  been  so  delighted  with  an 
association.  I  have  nothing  but  pleasant 
memories  of  my  17-year  association  with 
ABC,  and  now  that  I  have  been  fortunate 
In  Joining  this  fine  company,  headquartered 
in  Chicago,  I  look  In  the  mirror  and  tell  my- 
self, even  for  an  Irishman,  you're  imusually 
lucky. 

FUTURE   TRENDS 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  portion  of  these 
remarks.    What   does    the    future   portend? 

I  think  It  portends  a  great  deal. 

I  think  a  pressure  cap  Is  building  up.  I 
liken  It  to  a  nice,  big,  beautiful  Inn.  An 
Inn,  say,  like  the  Morris  Inn  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame. 

Except  that  the  Inn  I  am  talking  about,  is 
fined  up.  You  can't  get  a  room  tn  this  par- 
ticular Inn  for  any  amount  of  money.  I 
don't  care  who  you  know.  Or  what  kind  of 
premiiun  rates  you  are  willing  to  pay.  You 
cannot  get  In. 

Baseball,  for  Instance.  It  cannot  get  Into 
this  prime  time  inn  on  Monday  nights.  Na- 
tional League  hockey  cannot  get  Into  this 
prime  time  Inn.  Regional  football.  If  the 
NCAA  wanted  to  put  together  another  pack- 
age of  games,  could  not  get  In.  I'm  not  even 
sure  the  National  Football  League,  If  It  chose 
to  put  together  another  football  package, 
could  get  In.  And  I'm  sure  the  American 
Football  League  could  no*  get  In. 

Which  means  that  something  has  got  to 
give. 

When  no  show  can  get  Into  this  prime  time 
Inn  unless  It  meets  the  SO-percent,  or  better. 
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share  criterion,  then  I  repeat;  sonjethlng  has 
got  to  give.  This  Is  not  meant  critically. 
The  present  M.D.  system  Is  a  fine  one.  It 
works.  But  It  is  not  necessarily  the  only 
system. 

I  think  there  Is  need,  Justification,  for 
another  means  of  expression  on  television, 
whether  it  be  pay  television  or  a  foxirth 
network. 

Field  Communications  applauds  all  such 
developments  as  being  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public.  Hopefully,  we  may  p:;rtlclpate  In 
such  a  development. 

Such  a  fourth  network  will  not  be  devel- 
oped by  those  In  the  cvu-rent  mainstream 
of  communications.  These  group  owners 
have  affiliations.  They  are  committed.  They 
cannot  leave  that  mainstream. 

A  fourth  network  will  only  be  developed 
by  companies  presently  on  the  outside  com- 
pletely, or  on  the  periphery  of  the  main- 
stream. These  companies  will  create  the 
trickle  that  may  widen  Into  a  healthy  new 
mainstream. 

Will  it  be  supported  by  advertisers?  Of 
course;  but  in  a  way  different  than  adver- 
tisers support  the  present  mainstream. 

It  will  be,  as  I  said  before,  mass  denomi- 
nated and  other  denominated.  If  It  imitates 
the  present  system.  If  It  appeals  only  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator,  then  it  will  be 
doomed  to  failure,  I  believe.  It  will  merely 
bring  the  present  level  of  mass-denominated 
entertainment  down  to  a  still  lower  level. 
And  with  the  tidal  wave  of  youth  bringing 
the  median  family  age  down  ever  lower  (I 
believe  it  is  now  25),  it  Is  conceivable  that, 
by  1970,  the  top  10  shows  will  be  led  by 
three  rock-and-roll  yelling  contests  followed 
by  a  ragged  collection  of  shoot-em-ups  and 
laugh-track  inanities.  But  that's  the  sys- 
tem.    How  are  you  going  to  change  It? 

A  fourth  network  will  have  room  in  Its 
Inn  for  a  variety  of  guests.  Rooms  will  be 
at  different  price  levels.  Guaranteed  cost 
per  thousand  may  not  be  a  dirty  word  at  all 
for  this  kind  of  network- 

This  inn  will  have  room  for  baseball; 
hockey;  regional  sports.  It  will  welcome  an 
additional  package  of  NCAA  football;  a 
second  package  from  the  NFL  and  AFL  foot- 
ball leagues. 

This  Inn  might  begin  with  only  25  rooms, 
representing  the  top  25  cities.  And,  at  first. 
It  might  only  be  Interconnected  IJve  for 
sports.  But  If  you  had  to  turn  to  channel 
32  to  see  the  Chicago  Bears  on  a  Sunday 
night,  I'm  sure  as  a  viewer,  you  could  not 
care  less  about  what  the  number  of  the 
channel  was.  Any  channel  can  do  the  Job. 
The  show  Is  the  thing.  And  the  rates  on 
this  fourth  network  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of  what  the  present  networks  charge. 

Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  break- 
through Is  coming.  I'm  sure  of  It.  And 
I'm  sure  that  It  will  be  good  for  the  country. 
The  all-channel  law  is  the  miracle  law. 
This  bill  must  have  sent  as  many  chills  up 
and  down  the  spines  of  entrenched  broad- 
casting Interests  throughout  the  land  as  did 
the  next  goose-bump  getter  which  Is:  CATV. 

But,  getting  back  to  this  so-called  fourth 
network  (provided  it  goes  this  direction  In- 
stead of  via  pay  TV,  I  submit  that  this  fourth 
network  will  be  pleased  to  accept  shows  that 
do  not  meet  the  30-percent  share  criterion 
which  presently  motivates  NBC,  CBS,  and 
ABC.  In  other  words,  this  network  would 
accept  a  Firestone  Hour  which  no  one  of  you 
could  get  on  the  present  networks  at  any 
price.  If  you  offered  Jim  Aubry  eight  times 
rate  card,  he'd  say,  take  It  to  NBC  or  ABC. 

Why?  Because  it  doesn't  fit,  he  would  say. 
It  doesn't  fit  our  pattern.  We  must  be  com- 
petitive, etc. 

Well,  the  fact  that  It  does  not  fit  augurs 
well  for  a  fourth  network.  Points  clearly 
the  way  to  go.  Because  the  point  to  remem- 
ber Is  that  the  present  networlcs  are  locked 
Into  their  system.   They  cannot  change  even 


If  they  wanted  to  change.  Their  whole  struc- 
ture falls  apart  If  they  tamper  with  It.  And 
we  know  that  they  are  continually  torn  and 
tormented  by  the  ambivalence  of  their  posi- 
tion; which  Is,  to  try  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  They  make  gestures  once  In  awhile 
to  appease  various  pressure  groups;  they  pay 
obeisance  now  and  then  to  that  vague  thing 
called  Image.  But  every  time  they  do,  by 
putting  on  a  good  documentary  In  prime 
time,  they  get  clobbered  by  their  competi- 
tion. 

A  fourth  network,  on  the  other  band,  can 
revel  in  this  no-holds  barred  appn-oacb; 
what  I  call  the  MD  and  OD  approach.  Mass 
Cnomlnated  and  Other  Denominated,  botb 
mixed  together.  Mass  Denominated  sport^ 
followed  by  a  cultural  show  that  a  sponsor 
could  not  get  on  any  of  the  other  networks. 
This  would  be  a  fine  approach  for  a  fourth 
network. 

Win  there  be  buyers  for  such  mixed  pro- 
graming? Well,  most  agencies  will  tell 
you  that  they  have  had  clients  over  the  years 
who  have  wanted  to  use  prime  time  televi- 
sion under  less  than  the  rigid  30-percent 
share  requirements  of  the  networks.  And  of 
course  they  cannot  get  In. 

Also,  now  comes  along  the  computer, 
which  portends  drastic  new  approaches  to 
buying  time  by  agencies.  The  computer  will 
help  the  development  of  a  unique  station 
like  WFLD. 

The  computer  will  show — is  showing — a 
buying  courage  that  no  mere  mortal  would 
ever  have.  The  computer  will  lead  the  way 
In  specialized  buying.  Already  I  have  heard 
stories  of  some  remarkable  decisions  that  the 
computer  has  made  In  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  computerized  agencies  In  the 
country.  The  computer  told  this  agency  to 
stay  out  of  alP  media  in  the  case  of  one 
product,  and  do  a  national  campaign  of 
sampling. 

The  computer  told  this  agency  to  buy  a 
certain  show  because  It  would  not  get  a  top 
10  rating,  but  would  get  precisely  the  kind 
of  audience  that  would  react  best  to  the 
advertising  message  for  the  product.  It 
worked  and  the  client  is  happy.  The  agency 
Is  happy.  (But  the  show  will  probably  be 
dumped  because  It  has  fallen  too  far  below 
the  30-percent  share  criterion.) 

The  computer  will  point  up  the  remark- 
able special  results  obtainable  in  couponing, 
special  interest  magazines,  radio,  etc.  The 
computer  will  put  a  stop  to  the  blind  prac- 
tice of  only  buying  mass  numbers  without 
r'gard  to  penetration,  demographic  aspects, 
etc. 

Yes,  the  computer  will  be  good  for  a  fourth 
network.  A  fourth  network  will  be  good  for 
the  country.  Just  as  pay  TV,  if  it  comes,  will 
be  good  for  the  country.  I  think  the  devel- 
opment of  CATV  Is  probably  good  for  the 
country.  I  think,  generally,  when  you  see 
the  astronomical  profits  of  communications 
in  the  United  States  today,  you  have  to  say 
that  almost  any  broadening  of  this  base,  in 
open,  honorable  competition,  is  good  for  the 
country. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  best  Is  yet  to 
come.  We're  going  to  have  great  fun  in  this 
business  of  communications  over  the  next 
10  years.  For  my  part,  I  have  my  second 
wind  and  am  prepared  for  whatever  role  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  play  In  It. 

Channel  32,  we  expect  to  make  the  most 
Imitated,  most  carefully  watched  UHF 
station  In  the  country.  It  is  not  to  Im- 
modest to  say  that,  as  Field  goes,  so  may  go 
big  city  UHF.  And  It  would  not  be  Incorrect 
to  say  that  Field  UHF,  channel  32,  will  oe,  in 
microcosm,  an  Illustration  of  how  a  fourth 
network  might  be  programed.  P^or  pro- 
graming is  the  thing.  It  always  has  and 
always  will  be.  There  is  room  now  for  a 
broader  base.  I  sense  that  people  want  It. 
People  want  a  broader  choice.  And  this  Is 
good. 
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Eric  Sevareld.  a  few  weeks  &fsp  In  the  Sun- 
Times,  stunmed  up  succinctly,  JI  thought.  In 
one  of  his  usual  discerning  fcolximns,  the 
mood  of  the  American  people  at  this  point 
in  time,  January   1965. 

Sevareld  was  writing  of  a  new  domestic 
cycle  starting.  He  said :  "It  wa  i  exhilarating 
for  many,  15  years  ago,  to  disc  aver  that  the 
war  years  had  not  impaired  )ur  resources 
but  stimulated  and  organized  hem.  It  waa 
exhilarating  to  And  opportunlt  es  constantly 
expanding,  to  find  just  how  eisy  It  was  in 
this  country  to  earn,  to  save  to  buy  cars 
and  homes  and  travel." 

"Now,"  he  said,  "a  sense  of  ss  tlety  J|pp"ow- 
Ing  among  many.  For  high  ly  stiWessful 
men,  money  la  no  longer  the  object.  It  Is 
merely  the  device  for  keeping  score  in  the 
competitive  game,  and  even  sx  ccess  appears 
emptier  than  they  had  ever  t  sought.  The 
young  have  perceived  this  in  tl  >elr  elders  for 
some  time  and  have  been  searc  :Ung  for  more 
durable  goals. 

"We  are  successful  as  a  natl  on,"  Sevareld 
concludes.  "We  are  not  yet  successful  as 
a  society,  as  a  community  of  men.  A  true 
American  society  can  and  must  come  into 
being.  One  day  it  may  even  di  serve  the  ad- 
jective 'great.'  " 

Mr.  Sevareld  puts  his  finger  on  the  mood 
and  pulse  of  our  Nation  very  well,  I  think. 

We  shall,  at  Field  Commui  Icatlons,  and 
on  channel  32,  do  what  we  cai  i,  in  our  own 
modest  way.  to  help  this  count  7  deserve  the 
adjective  "great." 

Thank  you. 


MRS.  JEWEL  FIFIELSKI— NEWLY 
ELECTED  PRESIDENT  G>F  AMVETS 
LADIES'  AUXILIARY— K 
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zens  of  whom  the  entire  Nation  can  be 
proud. 

ARAB  REFUGEES:  PROBLEMS 
AND  SOLUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  following  mine 
on  the  subject  on  which  I  am  about  to 
address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
past  two  Tuesdays,  I  have  endeavored  to 
substantiate  the  fact  that  another  trou- 
ble spot  in  the  world  has  been  building  up 
for  the  United  States — this  time  in  the 
Near  East.  There  the  threat  of  an  Arab- 
Israeli  war  is  growing.  Threats  by  Arab 
leaders  to  destroy  Israel  fill  the  air  and 
the  volatile  Middle  East  once  again  is 
moving  dangerously  close  to  the  brink  of 
war.  I  have  discussed  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  some  of  the  problems 
facing  the  nations  of  the  Near  East.  I 
have  previously  described  the  dangerous 
and  costly  arms  race  and  the  growing 
military  imbalance  which  is  a  threat  to 
the  existence  of  the  State  of  Isrtiel  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Last  Tuesday,  I 
outlined  the  Nasser-inspired  plan  to  di- 
vert the  river  waters  from  Israel,  and  the 
potential  which  exists  for  transforming 
this  area  into  a  modern  Garden  of  Eden. 
Today.  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
yet  another  conflict  which  vitally  affects 
the  American  people,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  strife-torn  Near  East.  I 
refer  to  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees. 
This  dilemma  facing  the  Israelis  is  one  on 
which  peace  in  the  Near  East  may  well 
hinge. 

The  essence  of  Israel's  Arab  problem  is 
not  the  Arabs  in  Israel,  but  the  Palestin- 
ian refugees  outside  her  borders. 

In  1947  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
voted  33  to  13,  with  10  abstensions,  to  end 
the  British  mandate  in  Palestine  and  to 
divide  the  coimtry  into  a  Jewish  and  an 
Arab  state,  linked  in  economic  union. 
This  United  Nations  decision  was  re- 
jected by  the  Arabs.  A  three-way  guer- 
rilla war  broke  out  among  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  British  troops.  Arabs  in  the  area  as- 
signed to  Israel  fled  in  great  numbers  to 
the  surrounding  Arab  States  and  the 
Jews  in  the  Arab  States  fled  into  Israel. 

The  Jews  in  Israel  proclaimed  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Israeli  state  and  established 
a  provisional  government.  Five  Arab 
States — Egypt,  Trans-Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  and  Iraq — sent  troops  into  Israel 
for  the  formally  aimounced  purpose  of 
establishing  order  and  for  the  undis- 
guised purpose  of  destroying  the  State  of 
Israel.  These  forces  were  defeated  by 
the  Jews.  The  1949  armistice  agree- 
ments left  two  states  in  Palestine-Israel 
and  the  Hashemite  kingdom  of  Jordan. 
Since  that  time,  the  fate  of  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Arabs  who  fled  from 
what  is  now  Israel  has  been  heatedly  dis- 
puted. 


It  is  a  fact  that  in  Israel  there  now  live 
Jewish  refugees  from  Arab  States  in 
numbers  roughly  equivalent  to  the  Arabs 
who  fled  from  Israel,  and  consequently 
there  has  occurred  a  roughly  balanced 
exchange  of  populations.  And,  in  gen- 
eral, the  Jews  who  came  to  Israel  from 
Yemen,  Iraq,  Algeria,  and  Morocco 
brought  with  them  no  more  possessions 
than  Arab  refugees  carried  to  Jordan, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Lebanon.  But  there  is 
a  crucial  difference. 

The  refugees  who  came  to  Israel  were 
accepted  and  efforts  were  made  to  absorb 
them  as  citizens,  whereas  the  Arabs  who 
took  refuge  in  the  Arab  States  surround- 
ing Israel  were,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
still  are  considered  unfortunate  intruders 
and  the  consensus  is  that  they  should  be 
returned  to  the  land  of  their  origin  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  is  inflnitely 
complex  and  that  complexity  has  been 
compounded  by  the  bitterness  it  gener- 
ates. What  remains  is  a  large,  but  in- 
definite, number  of  displaced,  indigent 
Arabs  who  are  miserable  pawns  in  a 
tragic  situation. 

To  most  people  the  word  refugee 
evokes  a  picture  of  a  homeless  person 
forced  to  flee  his  native  land;  a  person 
compelled  to  rebuild  his  life  In  a  new 
country.  It  is  a  picture  which  commands 
compa,ssion  and  calls  for  help.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  of  us  are  too  familiar  with 
it.  We  can  recall  the  tragedy  of  those 
who  escaped  the  Nazi  terror  and  those 
who  were  forced  to  flee  Communist 
tyranny — the  people  of  Poland,  of  Hun- 
gary, of  East  Germany,  of  Tibet,  and  of 
Cuba;  many  of  whom  have  found  refuge 
In  our  own  country. 

To  the  Arabs,  however,  the  word 
refugee  has  a  different  meaning.  To  the 
leaders  of  the  Arab  States  a  refugee  is 
Just  one  more  weapon,  in  their  growing 
arsenal,  to  be  used  against  Israel.  The 
pUght  of  the  refugees  is  a  double-edged 
sword  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab  States. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  constitutes  a  symbol 
of  inhumanity  which  arouses  pity  and 
sympathy  for  the  Arab  cause;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  constitutes  a  source  of 
bitterness  which  can  be  tapped  as  an 
excuse  for  terror  and  sabotage. 

Syrian  extremists,  anxious  to  provoke 
a  war  with  Israel,  early  this  year  began 
to  tap  this  second  resource.  They  orga- 
nized the  El  Fatah  Quwaat  el-Asifa,  or 
the  Storm  Troops  of  Conquest.  The  El 
Fatah — heralded  by  full-page  newspaper 
advertisements  as  a  heroic  new  organiza- 
tion to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Zionist 
usiu"pers — is  a  terrorist  guerrilla  band, 
specializing  in  hit-and-run  commando 
raids  inside  Israel. 

Its  members  are  conscripted  from 
former  Palestinians  who  are  familiar 
with  Israel's  terrain  and  who  have  rela- 
tives among  Israel's  Arab  p<^uIation. 
Concentrating  on  civilian  targets  like 
farms  and  villages,  seeking  to  terrorize 
and  dishearten  the  people  of  Israel,  the 
El  Fatah  is  reminiscent  of  the  fedayeen 
raids  organized  by  Egypt  in  1956.  At 
present  their  attacks  are  aimed  at  Israel's 
water  development  project,  but  their 
ultimate  purpose  seems  to  be  to  arouse 
the  Arabs  in  Israel  by  obtaining  their 
loyalty  either  by  example  or  by  intimi- 


dation. Since  January,  El  Fatah  mer- 
cenaries, who  reportedly  are  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  success  of  their  attacks, 
have  staged  some  15  acts  of  sabotage  in 
which  at  least  a  dozen  Israelis — includ- 
ing women  and  children — have  been 
seriously  injured. 

Israel  vigorously  protested  the  raids  of 
the  El  Fatah,  but  its  complaints  were 
Ignored  by  the  Arabs.  On  May  28  the 
Israel  Government  decided  stronger  ac- 
tion was  necessary,  and  three  El  Fatah 
training  and  supply  bases  in  Jordan 
were  destroyed  by  Israel  Army  units. 
Israel's  Foreign  Minister  Golda  Meir  ex- 
plained: 

We  are  not  happy  to  see  our  neighbors 
killed,  but  they  must  learn  to  hold  otir  lives 
here  in  Israel  as  dear  as  their  own. 

The  warning  seems  to  have  had  an 
effect  because  2  weeks  ago  the  chairman 
of  the  Jordan-Israel  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission  announced  that  Jordan  had 
agreed  to  take  preventive  measures  to 
"put  an  end  to  such  criminal  acts." 

El  Fatah,  however,  is  not  the  only  Arab 
refugee  group  dedicated  to  Israel's  de- 
struction. On  May  28,  1964,  more  than 
300  Arab  delegates,  meeting  in  the  old 
city  of  Jerusalem  in  Jordan,  stood  up 
and  took  this  oath: 

Palestine  Is  our  homeland.  Repatriation 
Is  our  goal.  Struggle  Is  oiu-  roed.  Knowl- 
edge Is  our  light.  Faith  is  our  weapon. 
Sacrifice  Is  our  duty.  Unity  is  our  guide. 
Death  does  not  frighten  us.  Palestine  is 
ours. 

The  occasion  marked  the  founding  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
which  is  recognized  by  the  Arab  League 
as  "the  only  legitimate  spokesman  for 
all  matters  concerning  the  Palestinian 
people."  Fathered  by  the  January  1964 
Arab  summit  conference,  it  is  headed 
by  Ahmed  Shukairy,  an  Acre  lawyer,  who 
left  home  during  the  1948  flghting  and 
who  has  made  a  career  of  vituperation 
at  the  United  Nations,  first  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Syria,  then  as  the  Saudi 
Arabian  delegate:  and  in,  1963,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation. 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Army,  now  in 
the  process  of  being  set  up.  has  as  its 
nucleus  the  "Palestine  Brigade,"  a  unit  of 
5,000  refugees  which  regularly  parades 
in  Nasser's  militai-y  demonstrations. 
The  "brigade"  is  constantly  being  ex- 
panded by  the  conscription  of  all  the 
residents  of  the  Gaza  Strip  which  was 
bom  between  the  years  1937  and  1944. 
Compulsory  conscription  for  1  to  3  years 
service  has  been  in  existence  since  March, 
according  to  Shukairy,  and  recruits  are 
being  trained  by  Egyptian  and  Algerian 
officers. 

Shukau-y's  aims  are  clear.  In  his  own 
words,  the  objectives  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  include  "the  lib- 
eration of  Palestine  and  the  return  of  its 
land,  purely  Arab,  to  its  people."  The 
tactics  he  intends  to  employ  are  three: 
First,  the  establishment  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  as  a  govern- 
ment in  exile,  with  missions  abroad 
seeking  recognition  and  support;  sec- 
ond, the  formation  of  commando  units 
which  will  join  to  create  a  "liberation 
army,"  similar  to  the  Vietcong,  backed  by 
the  United  Arab  Command;  and  third, 


intensive  lobbying  efforts  at  the  United 
Nations  to  expel  Israel  for  allegedly  vio- 
lating the  charter,  by  insisting  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  United  Nations  custo- 
dian for  Arab  property  in  Israel,  by  re- 
jecting all  resettlement  projects,  and  by 
substituting  the  term  repatriators  for 
refugees. 

Shukairy  summarized  his  position  In 
his  speech  to  the  founding  conference  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization: 

We  will  refuse  to  pursue  any  but  the  road 
of  struggle  and  arms.  We  refuse  compro- 
mises, partition,  internationalization,  or  re- 
settlement. Our  charter  Is  "return  to  Pales- 
tine." 

The  campaign  at  the  United  Nations 
is  underway.  Attacking  last  year's  re- 
port by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  Commissioner  General 
Laurence  Michelmore,  who  had  con- 
demned the  inflated  refugee  relief  rolls, 
Shukairy  stated  that  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  "is  frankly  opposed 
to  all  parts  of  the  report  that  would  lead 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Palestine  refu- 
gees or  reduction  of  the  number  receiv- 
ing rations."  It  is  only  logical,  he  stated, 
that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion should  cooperate  with  "countries 
that  are  helping  us,  such  as  Russia  and 
Communist  China."  And  he  announced 
that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion will  be  represented  by  a  permanent 
delegation  in  Peiping. 

There  is  agreement  between  El  Fatah 
and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion that  their  common  goal  is  to  destroy 
Israel  and  lead  the  refugees  back  to  an 
Arab  Palestine.  However,  there  exists 
between  them  a  rivalry  of  personalities. 
El  Fatah  is  believed  to  be  backed  by  the 
ex-Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  HaJ  Amin  Hu- 
seini,  and  the  Arab  Higher  Committee, 
which  calls  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization a  forged  entity,  influenced  by 
Zionist  and  imperialistic  elements. 

An  El  Fatah  spokesman,  2  weeks  ago, 
declared : 

The  Palestine  Arab  people  did  not  and 
never  will  accept  or  recogntze  the  Illegal  oc- 
cupation of  their  country  by  Zionist  alien 
forces.  •  •  •  They  are  determined  to  free 
their  homeland  from  Zionist  colonialism. 

Similarly,  the  same  theme  was  reiter- 
ated by  Egypt's  President  Nasser  on  May 
31  when  he  told  the  delegates  to  the 
Second  Palestine  Liberation  Conference: 

The  road  of  the  return  (to  Palestine)  Is 
not  strewn  with  flowers.  It  is  covered  with 
blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  all  of  this 
is  a  callous  effort  to  play  on  the  emotions 
and  hopes  of  these  refugees,  rather  than 
a  sincere  attempt  to  clarify  the  problem 
and  point  a  way  toward  its  positive  solu- 
tion. 

If  the  Arabs  had  not  gone  to  war,  the 
refugees  would  be  living  in  the  independ- 
ent Arab  State  or  in  Israel,  where,  it  is  to 
be  noted,  some  250,000  Israeli  Arabs  live 
peacefully  today.  It  is  the  Arab  refusal 
to  make  peace  with  Israel  which  need- 
lessly and  cruelly  prolongs  the  refugees' 
plight.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that  there  would  not  be  a  single 
Arab  refugee  today  if  the  Arabs  had  ac- 
cepted the  1947  United  Nations  partition 
plan.    The    Arab    States    imanimously 


agreed  upon  that  policy,  and  they  must 
share  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  was  in  1947  that  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee,  led  by  the  ex-Mufti,  declared 
a  holy  war  against  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Palestine  and  called  on  the 
Arab  population  to  leave  their  homes, 
thus  clearing  a  path  for  the  Arab  armies. 
Their  leaders  promised  that  they  would 
soon  return  to  enjoy  the  spoils  of  victory. 

Despite  the  historical  record,  the  Arabs 
now  insist  that  the  refugees  were  expelled 
from  Israel,  and  they  demand  their  re- 
patriation. They  speak  of  the  "right  of 
the  refugees  to  return  to  Israel." 

This  claim  to  the  "right  to  return"  is 
based  on  a  deliberate  misreading  of  a 
United  Nations  resolution.  The  United 
Nations  created  a  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission  on  December  Jl,  1948 — con- 
sisting of  Prance,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States — to  negotiate  an  Arab-Israel 
peace  settlement.  Paragraph  5  of  the 
resolution  called  for  "negotiations  con- 
ducted either  with  the  Conciliation 
Commission  or  directly,  with  a  view  to 
the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  out- 
standing" between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  The  same  resolution,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  win  Arab  support,  in  paragraph 
11,  declared  that — 

The  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  live  In  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors should  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  practical  date,  and  that  compensa- 
tion should  be  paid  for  the  property  of  those 
choosing  not  to  return. 

The  General  Assembly  further  In- 
structed the  Conciliation  Commission  to 
"facilitate  the  repatriation,  resettlement, 
and  economic  and  social  rehabilitation  of 
the  refugees  and  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation." 

The  Arabs  immediately  seized  on  para- 
graph 11  to  back  up  their  claim  of  an 
imconditional  right  to  return.  Conven- 
iently ignoring  their  vote  against  the 
1948  resolution  and  overlooking  para- 
graph 5,  which  calls  for  negotiations, 
they  completely  close  their  eyes  to  the 
section  which  offers  resettlement  as  an 
alternative  to  repatriation,  and  they  to- 
tally disregard  the  clause  which  makes 
the  return  of  the  refugees  conditional  on 
their  willingness  to  live  in  peace. 

On  September  1,  1961,  President  Nas- 
ser stated: 

If  the  Arabs  return  to  Israel,  Israel  will 
cease  to  exist. 

In  their  attempt  to  exploit  the  refugees, 
the  Arabs  capitalize  on  the  compassion 
which  the  refugees'  plight  arouses,  and 
they  conjure  up  an  imaginary  flgure  of 
nearly  1,300,000  helpless  individuals  who 
are  dependent  upon  charity  and  relief. 
But  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  facts? 

At  the  time  of  partition,  some  750,000 
Arabs  lived  in  what  is  now  Israel.  De- 
spite the  mass  exodus,  about  160,000  re- 
mained in  Israel.  Therefore,  the  total 
number  of  bona  fide  refugees  could  not 
have  exceeded  600,000.  Therefore,  the 
flgure  of  over  a  million  refugees  Is  pure 
invention,  not  supported  by  any  au- 
thoritative study,  including  the  reports 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Worlts 
Agency,  which  is  responsible  for  caring 
for  these  refugees. 

But  where  do  the  rest  come  from? 
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The  Arabs  seem  to  exercis  s 
terious  control  over  the 
of  life.    Some  of  the  Arab 
self-appointed ;    others    ara 
At  first,  there  were  a  substantial 
of  Arabs  who,  even  when 
ended  in  1948,  were  living  in 
tory  occupied  by  Jordan  and 
the  right  to  United  Nations  relief 
they  were  rendered  Indigent 
They  were  given  the  status 
although  many  had  never  liMfed 
Second,  padding  the  United 
has  been  notoriously  commoki 
Harlan     Cleveland,     formei 
Secretary    of    State    for 
Organization   Affairs,   told 
Foreign   Relations   Commi 
Jordan  alone,  of  the  430,000 
ceiving  United  Nations  ratifans 
were  illegal  ration  card  holders 
ator  Albert  Gore  described 
as  follows : 
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They  rent  the   cards  like 
They  mortgage  them  and  put 
collateral  and  sell  them.    Some 
lenders   have   hundreds   and 
collect  money  for  floiu*  or  food 
and  then  sell  It. 

Moreover,  while  refugee  births"  are 
eagerly  announced,  refugee  deaths  are 
concealed  so  that  the  family^  may  con- 


tinue to  use  the  deceased's 
third,  the  birth  rate  is  highl 
years  from  July  1950  to  Juie  1964,  the 
nimiber  of  newborn  refugee  children 
totaled  473.113.  Nearly  50.0(  0  babies  are 
bom  each  year.  And  final]  y,  while  al- 
most 20  percent  of  the  refuge  !s  have  be=n 
resettled  in  Arab  countries,  1  hey  are  still 
included  in  the  total  numbei 
cited  by  the  Arabs. 
In  reality,  of  the  1.3  milion  alleged 
I         refugees,  almost  half  are  ur  der  the  age 

t         of  15  and  have  never  lived  :  n  Palestine 
Only  about  one-third  actual  ly  came  out 

£         of  Israel  and  out  of  tliose, 

J  left   before   the  state   was 

C  They  never  were  citizens  ol 

:j^         have  no  allegiance  to  it. 

IL  In  comparison,  since  1941  Israel  has 

Z  absorbed  roughly  1  million  Jewish  immi- 

Z         grants,  many  of  whom  are 

■J  suffered  terrible  persecution  hnder  Hitler 

and  who  could  not  return  |o  a  normal 
life  in  Europe.  To  accept 
numbers  of  Palestinian 
would  return  believing  that  their  old  way 
of  life  was  given  back  to  t  lem — would 
cause  insoluble  problems  because  they 
would  find  themselves  in  a  r  lodem  state 
with  a  highly  competitive  ecpnomy;  and 
they  would  present  to  this 
state,  problems  of  providing 
life  and  a  livelihood. 

But,    unfortunately,    numerical 
does  not  solve  the  problem 
not  enough.    Action  is  needed. 

In  order  to  provide  these  r  ifugees  with 
food  and  welfare  £^ssistanc<  and  carry 
out  work  projects  designed  to  promote 
the  "integration  of  the  refue  ees  into  the 
economic  life  of  the  Near  East,"  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  W  >rks  Agency 
was  created  in  1949.  A  number  of  pro- 
grams were  proposed,  and  a  |200  million 
rehabilitation  fund  establislied.  but  the 
Arab  governments  rejected  (he  projects 
for  political  reasons.    Inste|id  of  being 
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a  temporary  agency,  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  has  become  in- 
stitutionalized with  a  staff  of  14,000  per- 
sons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recently 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
employees  have  threatened  to  strike, 
demanding  higher  pay,  despite  its  deficit 
of  $2  million  last  year  and  an  expected 
deficit  of  $3  mUlion  next  year. 

The  American  people  and  Members  of 
Congress  seem  to  be  becoming  discon- 
tented over  the  prospect  of  carrying  the 
seemingly  unending  burden  of  support- 
ing the  refugees.  Last  week  the  House 
passed  the  Foreign  Aid  Authorization 
Act.  In  its  report  on  that  bill  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  stated: 

For  a  number  of  yer.rs  this  committee  has 
urged  that  greater  effort  be  exerted  to  reduce 
the  relief  rolls  of  Palestine  refugees,  and  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  these  people  Into 
the  normal  economic  life  of  the  Near  East 
region.  Unfortunately,  very  little  progress 
has  been  made  In  that  direction  to  date.  The 
number  of  ration  recipients  is  higher  today 
than  it  was  4  years  ago.  And  while  this 
situation  continues,  It  contributes  to  the 
political  problems  of  that  important  region. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  proposed 
and  Congress  approved  an  $800,000  cut, 
in  addition  to  the  administration's  cut  of 
$1  million  in  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency. 
The  committee  stated  that  the  reduction 
was  aimed  at  "greater  progress"  in 
"phasing  out  this  program." 

Arab  response  was  immediate.  In  an 
editorial,  on  August  10,  the  Beirut  Daily 
Star  warned  that — 

If  the  livelihood  of  the  Palestine  refugee  is 
threatened,  this  will  affect  peace  and  sta- 
bility m  the  Middle  East.  •  •  •  As  long  as 
the  United  Nations  is  unable  to  convince. 
If  not  force  Israel  to  abide  by  Its  resolutions 
to  repatriate  or  compensate  the  Palestine 
refugees,  then  it  cannot  just  wash  Its  bands 
of  this  humanitarian  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  sup- 
ply the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  with  70  percent  of  its  budget. 
The  problem  is  not  one  for  the  United 
States  alone.  This  is  an  ideal  time  to 
take  concrete  steps  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  Arab  refugee. 

The  solution  is  one  which  has  been 
proposed  by  numerous  congressional 
committees  and  endorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platforms  of  1956,  1960,  and 
1964.  It  is  the  resettlement  of  the  refu- 
gees in  the  Arab  lands  where  there  is 
room  and  opportunity  for  them. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  would  be  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  commit- 
tee, by  the  United  Nations,  to  supervise 
the  gradual  transfer  of  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency's  activities  to 
the  Arab  govemmenls.  The  committee 
would,  at  the  same  time,  work  out  an 
overall  program  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Near  East,  harnessed  to 
the  resettlement  of  the  refugees. 

The  plan  is  not  a  new  one.  In  1959, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  C. 
Douglas  DiUon  told  Congress  that  the 
United  States  wanted  action  which 
"would  put  a  greater  measure  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, if  not  the  whole  responsi- 


bility, for  actual  administration  of  'these 
programs  on  countries  where  the  refu- 
eees  are  presently  placed,  with  the  United 
Nations,  which  seems  to  be  the  appro- 
priate E^gency,  carrying  the  burden  of 
trying  to  collect  and  audit  the  funds 
necessary,  but  forcing  these  countries  to 
face  up  more  diiectly  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  administering  this  solution." 
In  the  same  year,  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General  Dag  Hammarskjold  re- 
ported that  the  refugees  could  indeed  be 
integrated  into  the  economy  of  the  Near 
East.    He  said: 

The  unemployed  population  represented  by 
the  Palestine  refugees  should  be  regarded  not 
as  a  liability,  but  more  justly  as  an  asset 
for  the  future.  It  Is  a  reservoir  of  manpower 
which.  In  the  desirable  general  economic 
development  will  assist  in  the  creation  of 
higher  standards  for  the  whole  population  o( 
the  area.  • 

Mr.  Hammarskjold's  report  empha- 
sized that  as  the  Near  East  developed, 
the  Palestine -Arab  refugees  who  lived 
in  the  area  would  gradually  find  work 
and  would  be  integrated  into  the  econo- 
mies of  the  Arab  states.  As  we  know, 
the  Arab  governments  attacked  the 
Hammarskjold  plan  because  it  inter- 
fered with  their  propaganda  demand 
for  repatriation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  now  go 
back  to  the  Hammarskjold  concept  with 
its  emphasis  on  work,  development,  and 
resettlement.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
vote  large  sums  for  the  Arab  refugees, 
let  these  moneys  not  be  wasted  on 
refugees  who  are  already  partially  ab- 
sorbed, or  who  are  dead,  or  on  those  who 
are  being  conscripted  to  fight  in  a  Pales- 
tine liberation  war.  Let  this  money  be 
used  for  economic  development,  tied  to 
employment  of  the  Arab  refugees. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  resistance 
from  the  Arab  States  if  we  pursue  such 
a  program,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
leverage  is  in  our  hands.  May  I  remind 
you  that  it  is  deplorable  that  past 
emphasis  has  been  on  rehef  and  not  on 
work.  In  order  to  expedite  such  a  pro- 
gram, we  must  stop  talking.  The  de- 
mand for  repatriation  has  been  an  ob- 
stacle to  resettlement.  It  is  painfully 
clear  that  Arab  longings  for  a  status 
quo  ante  1947  is  politically  impractical. 
Arab  demands  that  conflicts  be  resolved 
on  grounds  which  presume  the  non- 
existence of  Israel  require  of  Israel  a 
political  suicide  which  few  nations  in 
history  have  been  willing  to  commit.  But 
even  more  important,  it  just  is  un- 
realistic in  the  light  of  that  nation's  suc- 
cessful emergence  as  a  continuing  his- 
toric entity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  that  it 
is  in  the  regional  interest  that  Arab  and 
Jewish  populations  should  be  integrated 
in  environments  akin  to  them  in  lan- 
guage, ethnic  afttnity.  and  national  sen- 
timent. All  refugee  problems  since  the 
Second  World  War  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
have  been  settled  by  this  principle. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  we  should  be 
ungenerous  In  our  approach  to  the  true 
Arab  refugees  who.  after  all,  are  the 
victims  of  their  leadership.  But,  let  us 
remember  that  the  responsibility  for 
their  plight  rests  on  that  leadership. 


They  cannot  disavow  it  and  we  must  not 
let  them  shirk  it. 

In  order  to  better  the  lives  of  the  Arab 
refugees,  and  insure  for  them  a  produc- 
tive future,  let  us  join  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  program  to  put  the  refugees 
to  work  so  that  they  may  become  useful 
members  of  society. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
for  his  fine  presentation  today.  He  has 
lucidly  described  the  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lem and  proposed  solutions  fully  worthy 
of  our  close  consideration. 

This  problem  cries  out  for  a  speedy 
and  realistic  solution.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect Israel  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
accepting  the  repatpation  of  additional 
Arabs.  This  gallant  nation  already  has 
over  250,000  Arabs,  and  has  faced  great 
difficulties  in  holding  then:  loyalty  to 
Israel  firm  in  the  face  of  constant  propa- 
ganda and  terrorist  subversion. 

The  Arab  nations  must  be  told  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  their  share  of  the  Pal- 
estinian refugees.  It  is  their  responsi- 
bility, and  not  that  of  the  UNRWA,  to 
care  for  them.  They  should  not  shun 
them,  for  these  refugees  can  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  total  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  Arab  nations. 
Development  should  be  a  product  of  re- 
settlement. 

The  Arab  refugees  do  not  need  relief — 
from  the  U.N.  or  the  Arab  States.  They 
need  an  opportunity  to  work.  It  Is  the 
shame  of  the  Arab  States  that  they  have 
not  received  it.  > 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  commend  my  able  and  distin- 
guislied  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  his  perceptive  analysis, 
and  the  constructive  proposals  he  ad- 
vanced for  dealing  with  the  Arab  refugee 
problem.  I  would  like  also  to  salute  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  his  exemplary  leadership 
in  focusing  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  on  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  I  believe 
these  objective  appraisals  have  made  a 
sigmficant  contribution  to  keeping  the 
lid  on  what  always  threatens  to  be  an 
explosive  situation. 

I  believe  at  the  outset,  that  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  is  one  which  was  brought  about 
and  perpetuated  by  the  Arabs  them- 
selves. It  was  the  Arab  resort  to  force 
to  thwart  the  U.N.  resolution  of  1948. 
establishing  the  State  of  Israel  within 
Palestine,  that  caused  the  flood  of  ref- 
ugees. These  Arabs  fled  their  homes 
and  left  their  jobs,  not  because  they 
feared  persecution  by  the  Israelis,  but 
because  they  wanted  to  spare  their  fam- 
ilies the  scourge  of  an  Arab  Instigated 
war. 

The  Arab  nations  for  their  part  have 
been  less  concerned  with  alleviating  the 
plight  of  these  refugees,  than  with  ex- 
ploiting their  situation  for  propaganda 
purposes.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
Arabs  hope  that  by  shrewdly  using  these 
people  as  pawns  in  their  devious  inter- 
national endeavors,  they  might  gain 
some  concessions  from  Israel  in  other 
areas  of  dispute. 


It  is  ironic  that  the  Arab  States,  which 
persist  in  animosity  toward  Israel, 
should  criticize  Israel  for  not  opening  its 
doors  to  Arab  refugees.  Israel  has  given 
homes  to  over  1  million  refugees  since 
World  War  II,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  250,000  non-Jews  who  presently  live 
in  Israel,  are  Arabs.  The  Arab  coimtries, 
with  a  total  area  of  SVi  miUion  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  some  80  mil- 
lion people,  have  a  population  density  of 
less  than  25  people  per  square  mile.  The 
area  of  Israel  on  the  other  hand  is  only 
8,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
density  of  about  265  per  square  mile.  In 
addition  to  the  issue  of  space,  there  is 
the  important  element  of  cultural  values 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  assimi- 
lation of  these  refugees.  Almost  half 
the  Arab  refugees  are  children  who 
were  born  after  their  parents  migrated 
from  Palestine.  These  are  people  whose 
language  and  culture  lend  themselves 
much  more  to  healthy  resettlement  in 
Arab  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
Nasser  s  bellicose  threats,  his  relentless 
arms  buildup,  and  his  continued  espio- 
nage and  sabotage  activities  against 
Israel,  I  believe  that  it  is  most  reasonable 
indeed,  for  Israel  leaders  to  view  with 
serious  concern,  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
fifth  column  within  Israel  itself.  I  have 
long  maintained  that  the  solution  to  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  must  be  a  part-  of 
a  general  peace  plan  for  the  Middle  East. 
The  "problem  is  not  one  which  exists  in  a 
vacuum,  nor  is  it  an  isolated  issue 
nettling  the  relations  of  otherwise 
friendly  governments.  And  its  resolu- 
tion, like  the  arms  problem  and  water 
dispute,  can  only  be  worked  out  within 
the  context  of  the  larger  problem. 

I  bfelieve  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposal 
goes  a  long  way  toward  bringing  these 
problems  to  a  responsible  and  peaceful 
conclusion.  For  if-  economic  develop- 
ment and  U.N.  participation  can  remove 
this  irritant,  there  may  be  evolved  a  use- 
ful precedent  to  be  employed  in  attaining 
our  ultimate  goal — a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  agahi  I 
wisli  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
for  i\is  action  in  reserving  this  time  for 
Members  to  discuss  their  views  and  con- 
cerns on  problems  facing  the  Middle 
East.  I  have  joined  with  the  gentleman 
on  two  prior  Tuesdays  in  these  discus- 
sions and  look  forward  to  similar  par- 
ticipation next  week  on  tliis  day  for  the 
fourth  and  final  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  critical  world  area. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
observers  of  the  Middle  East  that  one  of 
that  area's  most  persistent,  expensive, 
and  aggravating  problems  is  that  of  the 
Arab  refugees.  During  the  war  in  1948 
which  resulted  in  the  independent  state 
of  Israel,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arabs 
left  their  homes,  shops,  and  fields  in 
order  to  avoid  being  involved  in  the 
bloody  fighting  between  the  opposing 
Israel  and  Arab  armies.  In  most  cases 
unable  to  take  more  than  they  could 
conveniently  carry,  they  made  their  way 
to  the  territory  of  the  Arab  States  which 
border  on  Israel,  that  is,  Jordan,  Syria, 


Lebanon,  and  Egypt.  Unable  to  prop- 
erly accommodate  such  a  large  influx  of 
penniless  and  demoralized  persons,  these 
countries  appealed  for  some  sort  of  in- 
ternational aid  in  providing  a  minimum 
of  shelter  and  food.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  largely  with 
the  financial  support  of  the  United 
States,  an  international  body  was 
created  to  provide  the  essentials  of  life, 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency. 

It  is  not  my  intent  today  to  consider 
how  this  imfortunate  situation  was 
brought  about,  but  what  can  be  done  in 
order  to  alleviate  it.  It  has  been  asked 
many  times  exactly  how  much  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees 
would  contribute  to  stability  and  prog- 
ress in  the  Middle  East.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is — a  great  deal,  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  inextricably  associated  with  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  Arab-Israel  relations 
means  that  a  solution  to  this  one  sub- 
ordinate issue  would  inevitably  create 
the  political  climate  which  would  per- 
mit further  negotiations  and  perhaps  a 
final  and  amicable  settlement  of  tlie 
area's  major  problem. 

Although  the  number  of  refugees  grows 
every  year,  partially  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural population  increase,  and  partially 
the  result  of  publicly  admitted  irregulari- 
ties in  the  registration  of  deaths  and 
other  changes  in  the  rolls  which  the 
Arabs  exploit,  it  is  now  an  established 
fact  that  over  half  of  the  registered  ref- 
ugees are  under  the  age  of  18.  This  is 
of  tremendous  significance,  for  the  only 
knowledge  of  Israel  which  they  possess  is 
second-hand  and  often  from  elders  who 
in  reality  are  not  refugees  themselves. 
Many  quite  obviously  feel  no  desire  to  re- 
turn to  a  country  which  has  no  direct 
and  immediate  meaning  to  them.  They 
have  been  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  in 
another  country,  and  they  show  a  far 
greater  interest  in  the  future  than  in  a 
nebulous  past.  The  result  is  that  the 
skills  which  the  United  Nations  and  addi- 
tional private  welfare  agencies  have 
taught  the  younger  refugees  are  being 
increasingly  used  by  theiii  in  order  to  ob- 
tain employment  in  other  cities  and  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  on  this  base  that  I  think  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  other  con- 
tributors can  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  to  bring  about  a  meaningful 
change  in  the  present  and  future  status 
of  the  refugees.  We  have  already  stip- 
ulated that  5  percent  of  our  contribution 
to  UNRWA  should  be  allocated  to  the 
education  budget;  recently  Great  Britain 
Joined  us  in  this  program  to  increase  the 
amoimt  of  funds  devoted  to  education, 
technical  training  and  assistance  for 
self-support.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can- 
not immediately  cease  to  help  in  the  care 
of  nearly  1  million  individuals,  but.  we 
can  seek  to  persuade  the  host  govern- 
ments, the  U.N.  and  others  to  concen- 
trate their  programs  Increasingly  to 
works  rather  than  relief. 

We  can  aim  our  aid  at  constructive  de- 
velopment of  abilities  rather  the  burden- 
ing support  of  what  it  is.  in  actuality,  a 
manifestation  of  Arab  aggression.  For 
the  Arab  cause  against  Israel,  refugees 
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are  literally  created  to 
erroneous  right  to  returr*  to 
At  the  same  time,  the 
creases  because  of  Arab 
gotlate  or  live  in  peace. 

The  experience  of  the 
as  well  as  Europe  is  that  a 
trained  in  a  specific  skill 
dous  advantage  of  mobility 
increased  opportunity  for 
This  is  no  less  true  of  the 
where  many  skills  are  stil 
young  people  of  the 
villages  want  to  enter  the 
of  modern  life,  as  is 
tremendous  desire  to  atten  1 
created  vocational  school ; 
schools  are  financed  by 
funds.    I  think  that  it  is 
effort  was  made  to 
tions  and  contributions  of 
who  assist  in  the  care  of 
we  should  take  advantage 
desire  for  the  young 
constructive  and  self 
bers  of  society,  and  expan 
available  for  them  to 
which  will  enable  them 
there  is  a  chance  for  them 
f  ul  citizens. 

In  this  way,  we  shall 
positive  contribution 
and  stability  of  the  Middle 
help  to  remove  one  of  the 
to  better  relations  betwe^ 
and  Arabs,  and  at  the 
provide  the  talent  and  skill^ 
the  long  nrn  contribute 
sustained  economic  dev 
whole  Middle  East. 

Mr.  DYAL.     Mr.  Spealje 
commend   the   thoughtfu 
presentation  of  my 
man  from  California  [Mi 
on  the  refugee  problem  in 
He  has  performed  a  great 
last  few  weeks  in  bringinp 
gress  the  problem  of  the 
its  dangers,  the  water 
his  excellent  suggestion  or 
has  performed  a  great 
House  and  the  State  Dep  i 
research  and  analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
land  I  discovered  that 
been  made  to  settle  the 
an  equitable  and  just 
covered  that  there  were 
Knesset  and  there  were 
Arab  political  parties, 
dom  to  participate  in  the 
ernment.    Arab  Chrlstianj 
freedom  of  religion  and 
their  own  langtiage.    The 
ment  maintains  Arab 
over  230  state  schools 
some  34,000  pupils.    You 
that  there  is  freedom  and 
these   people   within   the 
Under  the  Israeli 
made  advancement  and 
excess  of  their  fellows 
The  refugees  have  been 
from  retiUTiing  and  hav|e 
tained  as  a  festering 
East.    The  truth  that  I 
has  been  well  documented 
knows  that  it  is  true,  our 
ment  knows  that  it  is 
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therefore,  make  it  plain  to  Mr.  Nasser 
and  his  puppets  that  they  should  quit 
playing  politics  with  the  unfortunate 
lives  of  these  poor  people. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  suggestions  on  the 
floor  this  week  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion. 

SIGN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOME 
RULE  DISCHARGE  PETITION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  not  adjourn  Congress  this  year 
without  finally  giving  the  people  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  right  to  govern 
themselves.  This  Congress  has  done 
much  to  fulfill  the  spirit  of  American 
democracy  which  decrees  that  govern- 
ment must  be  "by  the  people."  It  passed 
a  voting  rights  bill  which  guarantees  to 
millions  of  Negro  Americans  in  the  South 
that  henceforth  the  15th  amendment  will 
be  fully  honored.  But  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  still  cannot  vote  for  their 
local  government.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  sign  the  discharge  petition,  now  avail- 
able for  signature,  in  order  to  rescue  the 
District  of  Columbia  home  nile  bill  from 
the  committee  which  has  blocked  it  for 
so  many  years. 

Home  rule  supporters  hope  to  adopt 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  month 
without  any  changes.  We  fear  amend- 
ments would  mean  the  bill  could  be 
stalled  in  the  conference  committee  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions.  The  House 
members  of  the  committee  would  nor- 
mally be  the  same  ranking  members  of 
the  House  District  Committee  who  have 
opposed  the  measure  for  so  long.  Today 
I  am  introducing  the  Senate  version  of 
the  home  rule  bill  to  emphasize  my  op- 
position to  any  amendments  which  would 
possibly  jeopardize  final  passage  of  a 
home  rule  bill.  ^ 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  well-known 
fact  that  many  of  the  most  vociferous 
opponents  of  home  rule  object  to  allow- 
ing Washington  to  govern  itself  because 
It  is  the  only  large  city  with  a  majority 
of  Negro  Americans.  Many  of  these  are 
the  same  people  who  opposed  the  voting 
rights  bill  because  they  did  not  want 
Negro  Americans  to  vote  because  they 
constitute  a  majority  in  many  southern 
counties  and  cities.  Home  rule  for  Wash- 
ington is.  In  reality,  another  phase  of 
the  civil  rights  struggle.  President 
Johnson's  remarks  when  he  signed  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  apply  equally 
weU  to  District  of  Columbia  home  rule: 

This  right  to  vote  Is  the  basic  right  with- 
out which  all  others  are  meaningless.  It 
gives  people  an  Individual  control  over  their 
own  destinies. 


time  say  they  are  not  competent  to  con- 
trol their  own  destinies. 

The  District  of  Colimibla  is  governed 
in  an  antiquated  and  cumbersome  man- 
ner. Any  change  of  its  laws  o*"  ordi- 
nances, or  an  appropriation  of  funds,  no 
matter  how  small,  must  be  debated  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  and 
signed  by  the  President.  Consider  the 
fact  that  in  the  midst  of  debate  on  im- 
portant legislation  Congress  has  had  to 
take  time  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
size  of  ice  cream  containers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  could  be  changed.  Al- 
though every  American  citizen  is  con- 
cerned about  the  affairs  of  his  Nations 
Capital,  it  should  not  be  the  function  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  a'.l 
parts  of  the  country  to  govern  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  District  of  Columbia 
is  an  example  of  the  "taxation  without 
representation"  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  fought  and  died  to  eliminate. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  giving 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia  8 
times  since  1948.  The  House  has  passed 
no  home  rule  legislation  during  that  time 
because  the  House  District  Committee 
has  refused  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
House.  The  committee  has  continued 
its  unreasonable  tactics  this  year.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Detroit, 
Congressman  Charles  Dices,  along  with 
a  few  other  members  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee,  has  tried  for  9  months 
just  to  have  hearings  held  on  the  bill. 
In  April,  I  was  glad  to  join  115  other 
Congressmen  in  signing  a  letter  asking 
for  hearings.  Home  rule  supporters 
have  now  had  to  file  a  discharge  petition 
in  order  to  overcome  the  committee;s 
dilatory  tactics  and  bring  the  bill  di- 
rectly to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

President  Johnson  said  in  liis  recent 
letter  to  Speaker  McCormick: 

I  feel  confident  that  Members  of  the  House, 
given  the  opportunity,  will  Join  with  Mem- 
bers  of   the   Senate   to   afford   their   fellow* 
citizens  the  full  blessings  of  democracy  nnd 
liberty. 

In  order  to  give  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  this  opportunity  to  debate  and 
vote  on  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  sign  the  discharge  petition  today. 


A  STABILITY  THAT  MAKES 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKEI^.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.    Mr.  Speaker- 
Opinion  Is  nice  a  pendulum  and  obeys  tlie 
same   law.    If    It   goes   past    the    center   of 
gravity  on  one  side.  It  must  go  a  Uke  distance 
on  the  other;  and  It  Is  only  after  a  certain 
time  that  It  finds  the  true  point  at  which  it 
can  remain  at  rest. 


You  cannot  ask  the  citizens  of  Wash-  The   German   philosopher,   Schopen- 

ington  to  behave  in  a  responsible  fashion  hauer,  is  credited  with  this  observation. 

and  to  continue  the  tradition  of  har-  though  the  idea  is  certainly  not  original 

monlous  race  relations,  and  at  the  same  with  him.    Almost  anybody  could  have 
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said  It,  and  probablr  almost  everybody 
did.  The  preacher,  Ecclesiasticus,  may 
have  said  it  better  than  anybody : 

The  Sun  also  arlseth,  and  the  sun  goetb 
down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he 
arose.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south, 
and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north;  it  whlrl- 
eth  about  continually  and  the  wind  return- 
eth  again  according  to  his  circuits.  AH  the 
rivers  nin  into  the  sea;  yet  the  sea  Is  not 
full;  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers 
come,  thither  they  return  again. 

The  idea  is  that  the  passage  of  time 
presents  us  with  a  series  of  changes 
wliich  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  At 
one  point  of  time,  opinion  and  action 
seem  to  move  in  one  direction;  at  an- 
other point,  they  seem  to  move  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Yet  it  is  assumed  that 
there  must  be  some  condition  or  position 
where  change  stops,  where  there  is  no 
movement  in  either  direction.  So  far 
as  the  pendulum  is  concerned,  this  posi- 
tion is  the  center  of  gravity.  If  the  pen- 
dulum no  longer  passes  beyond  this  point 
on  either  side,  the  clock  stops.  It  is  no 
longer  useful  as  a  clock;  it  is  simply  a 
piece  of  material  without  a  purpose. 

When  we  consider  opinions  and  affairs 
which  press  on  us  relentlessly  today, 
whether  it  is  in  the  economic  world,  or 
the  social  world,  or  the  political  world,  or 
whatsoever,  we  must  conclude  that  prac- 
tically all  change  is  moving  in  one  direc- 
tion. We  use  the  word,  liberal,  or  some 
other  descriptive  word,  to  designate  the 
direction.  Not  too  many  years  ago, 
change  was  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
a  few  years  hence,  change  may  again  be 
in  that  direction,  which  we  call  con- 
servative. The  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  filled  with  successive 
swings  toward  liberalism  and  conserva- 
tism—toward the  left  or  right,  as  we 
sometimes  say.  While  we  are  in  one 
phase  of  the  swing,  whether  it  is  toward 
the  left  or  the  right,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  see  how  change  in  that  direction 
should  ever  cease,  and  reverse  itself.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  it  always  has.  The 
question  that  arises  here  is:  Would  we 
be  happy  if  there  were  no  longer  any 
change  in  either  direction,  if  the  pendu- 
lum stopped  at  the  center  of  gravity? 
And  an  added  question  is:  Would  we  be 
more  happy  if  the  pendulum  kept  on 
swinging  in  the  same  direction,  whether 
that  direction  were  liberal  or  conserv- 
ative? 

To  a  world  that  Is  weary  of  confusion 
and  struggle  and  dissatisfaction  on  every 
side,  some  rest  from  our  troubles  would 
be  welcome.  We  no  sooner  find  a  solu- 
tion for  one  problem  than  another  even 
more  difficult  problem  presents  itself. 
Then  the  old  one  breaks  out  anew,  and 
we  can  get  no  permanent  settlement  any- 
where. Stability  seems  an  idle  dream. 
We  must  cope  with  unexpected  develop- 
ments every  day,  and  previous  experi- 
ence is  of  little  help  in  dealing  with  them. 
Old  methods  would  not  work.  Exhausted 
as  we  are  with  trying  to  apply  remedies 
which  seem  logical,  and  frustrated  as  we 
are  with  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the 
remedies  we  do  apply,  we  are  prone  to 
wish  everything  would  stop  and  give  us 
some  i;est.  We  are  sick  of  hearing  at>out 
Vietnam  and  Crete  and  the  Congo  and 
Latin- America  and  the  race  problem  and 


the  balance-of-trade  deficit  and  the  un- 
employment rate,  and  we  wish  they 
would  all  go  away  and  leave  us  alone. 
Let  the  swing  of  change  stop,  and  we 
will  find  surcease. 

Exactly  this  sort  of  thing  has  hap- 
pened during  the  course  of  the  ^es. 
The  great  historian,  Toynbee,  traces  the 
rise  and  fall  of  a  number  of  distinct 
civilizations  which  have  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  during  the  centuries. 
Some  of  them  ceased  to  struggle  sigainst 
their  problems.  They  gave  up.  The 
pendulum  stopped.  The  civilization 
died.  Where  is  it  now?  All  it  left  be- 
hind was  a  few  bits  of  tools  and  orna- 
ments and  such  like,  with  possibly  some 
inscriptions  carved  on  stone,  many  of 
which  are  indecipherable.  Other  peo- 
ples took  their  territory  and  built  up 
institutions  and  customs  of  their  own. 
But  the  old  civilization  is  dead  and  for 
the  most  part  forgotten.  All  graves  are 
silent  and  restful,  if  that  is  what  we 
want. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  pendulum  to  keep 
on  swinging  in  one  direction  eternally? 
We  have  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
such  change  came  close  to  a  fatal  end. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  is 
France. 

Beginning  in  the  17th  century,  three 
French  kings  by  the  name  of  Louis  oc- 
cupied the  throne  in  succession.  Their 
reigns  covered  a  long  period  of  years 
through  which  power  and  privilege  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The 
nobles,  the  court,  the  clergy,  absorbed 
all  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  left  the 
commonalty  to  starve  in  rags  and  deg- 
radation. So  careless  were  the  privi- 
leged in  their  responsibility  toward  the 
realm  and  its  inhabitants  that  they  con- 
sidered it  sport  to  shoot  a  workman  on 
the  roof  of  a  building  and  see  him  tumble 
to  the  ground.  The  kingdom  was  bank- 
rupt, and  invading  armies  were  sweep- 
ing in  from  all  sides.  The  excess  of  con- 
servatism provoked  the  Revolution,  and 
then  the  pendulum  swimg  as  violently  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  reign  of 
terror  killed  off  the  flower  of  French 
ability.  There  succeeded  Napoleon  and 
the  dictatorship.  It  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  to  this  day  France  has  not  recovered 
from  two  excesses,  one  in  one  direction, 
the  other  in  the  other. 

Much  of  Latin  America  today  is  a  vic- 
tim of  a  prolonged  swing  to  the  right. 
Privilege  seems  to  be  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  social,  economic  and  political  life. 
Wealth  and  power  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  few.  They  seemingly  prefer  to  see  the 
masses  uneducated,  so  they  will  not  real- 
ize their  plight  and  possibly  organize 
some  means  to  overcome  it.  Reform  is 
constantly  talked  about,  and  efforts  to 
institute  reform  measures  are  plentiful. 
But  the  customs  of  centuries  do  not  give 
way  easily  to  pressures  for  improvemerit. 
The  outcome  of  the  impasse  hangs  in  the 
balance.  South  America  is  already  a 
continent  of  seething  unrest.  It  may 
perish  of  hunger  or  of  revolution.  And 
then  what? 

In  the  United  States,  the  movement  to- 
ward the  left  seems  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  to  some  the  magnitude  of  the 
swing  seems  imprecedented.   Will  it  ever 


stop,  or  will  It  carry  us  to  destruction? 
Before  we  draw  too  hasty  a  conclusion 
either  way,  let  us  stop  to  consider  some 
matters  which  have  never  before  oc- 
curred in  the  histor:'  of  any  nation. 

First,  a  conscientious  and  unbiased 
analysis  of  developments  may  Indicate 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  swing  is  not 
so  violent  as  is  sometimes  believed.  Ac- 
tually, no  world-shaking  change  has  been 
forced  on  the  Nation,  either  economi- 
cally, socially  or  politically.  What  has 
happened  Is  that  little  changes  have  oc- 
curred with  striking  speed.  Changes  are 
innumerable,  and  affect  everything. 
They  are  largely  the  product  of  an  enor- 
mous expansion  in  human  knowledge 
and  human  capability.  They  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Ufetime  of  a  single  man. 
When  the  Spanish-American  War  was 
fought  a  short  lifespan  ago,  the  United 
States  was  a  little  nation,  poor  enough 
to  need  investments  from  Europe,  mili- 
tarily weak  enough  to  excite  only  con- 
tempt in  the  powers  of  the  Continent, 
lacking  in  prestige  everjrwhere.  Within 
that  life  span,  we  have  acquired  wealth 
imtold,  impregnable  military  force,  and 
the  power  to  impose  our  civilization  on 
most  of  the  world,  if  we  had  the  disposi- 
tion to  exercise  that  power.  We  have 
made  all  these  acquisitions  because  we 
have  somehow  had  the  foresight  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  all  the  revelations 
of  the  scientific  fraternity  and  bend  th^m 
to  our  use.  Our  curiosity  and  our  will- 
ingness to  try  anything  have  brought  us 
to  the  front.  The  changes  that  have 
been  brought  about  are  changes  in  the 
availability  of  things.  They  are  not 
changes  in  our  basic  nature. 

Automation  of  one  kind  or  another 
has  helped  to  make  things  plentiful.  It 
has  also  abolished  jobs.  Electronic  gadg- 
ets and  space  age  craft  have  created  new 
jobs  to  take  their  place.  The  machine 
makes  economic  goods  plentiful.  So 
money  seems  plentiful,  sdso,  that  is, 
everybody  seems  to  get  plenty  of  money. 
Actually,  there  is  little  or  no  money  any- 
where; just  credit.  But  credit  serves  as 
well  to  acquire  things  as  does  money.  It 
is  the  things  which  we  get  which  are  of 
use  to  man,  and  not  the  money,  or  credit, 
given  in  exchange  for  them.  All  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  if  they  had  it  now 
or  ever  had  it,  did  not  keep  them  from 
starving. 

The  genius  of  America  lies  in  our 
readiness  to  make  small  changes  with- 
out altering  the  fundamental  structure 
of  society.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  stands  as  it  was  written 
nearly  200  years  ago.  Nothing  vital  has 
been  altered,  and  it  serves  as  well  as  it 
did  when  first  written.  To  date,  24  so- 
called  amendments  have  been  added. 
Ten  of  these  were  after-thoughts  agreed 
on  before  the  original  Constitution  went 
into  effect.  We  call  them  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  they  were  put  into  words 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis  on  what 
was  already  the  spirit  of  the  document. 
Of  the  remaining  14  amendments,  one 
simply  abolished  a  preceding  one.  That 
left  12.  Look  at  these  and  then  note 
how  little  change  8uiy  or  all  of  them  to- 
gether made  in  our  society.  As  the  years 
passed  by,  we  have  climg  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  smd  have  found  it 
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progress. 
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OP  A  FEW 
CTUALS 
Speaker,  I  ask 
tie  gentleman 
qxAGGERSl  may 
point  in  the 
extraneous  matter, 
th  ;re   objection 
gentleman  from 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  age  of  turmoil,  many  of  our  youth 
serve  the  Nation  in  trouble  spots  where 
mutilation  or  death  Is  just  around  the 
corner.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  these 
bright  spirits  do  not  carry  into  their  crit- 
ical jobs  the  same  attitude  which  mo- 
tivates a  few  other  youth  who  consider 
themselves  more  fortimate  in  staying 
within  the  safety  of  these  shores.  An 
editorial  written  by  one  of  these  who 
loves  his  country  enough  to  serve  it  with- 
out hesitation  and  without  murmur  is 
reprinted  in  the  Preston  County  Journal, 
West  Virginia.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  writer  is  a  citizen  of  my  State,  ani- 
mated by  ideals  which  are  common  in  my 
State.  His  name  is  Peter  E.  Gianutsos. 
I  congratulate  him  most  humbly,  both 
on  his  own  fortitude  and  on  his  contempt 
for  the  crybabies  whose  highest  ambi- 
tion is  to  get  $2  an  hour  demonstrating. 
And  my  congratulations  extend  to  the 
editor  of  the  Preston  County  Journal, 
who  puts  himself  emphatically  on  one 
side  of  the  fence  by  reprinting  the  edi- 
torial. I  hope  the  editorial  will  be  read 
by  every  citizen,  particularly  by  those 
who  are  confused  by  the  childish  be- 
havior of  a  few  would-be  intellectuals: 

With  Malice  Toward  Some 
(EoiTOB's  Note. — Tlie  following  editorial 
carried  In  the  August  4  Issue  of  the  Air  Di- 
vision Adviser,  a  GI  publication  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut.  Vietnam,  was  sent  to  \is  by  a  Preston 
County  soldier,  A2c  Leon  Evans,  now  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam.  We  think  it  worthy  of  pub- 
lishing and  gives  some  food  for  thought  of 
what  the  Ol'a  think  of  some  of  our  doings 
over  here.) 

(By  Peter  E.  Gianutsos) 

A    LEGACr   OF   IGNORANCE 

Time  was  when  a  boy  went  to  college  to 
study  law,  medicine,  engineering,  or  one  of 
the  arts.  And  girls  went  to  get  their  degree. 
But  that  was  in  the  past.  Today's  crop  of 
college  cut-ups  are  no  longer  content  to 
swallow  goldfl.^h,  crowd  themselves  Into  tele- 
phone booths  or  foreign  cars.  They  now 
insist  on  dictating  Government  policies  and 
are  ready  to  parade,  demonstrate,  or  sit-in 
at  the  drop  of  a  cause. 

The  latest  gimmick  among  these  Intellec- 
tual midgets  Is  a  campaign  to  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  desert  their 
posts  rather  than  serve  In  Vietnam. 

As  a  member  of  the  race  that  started  this 
democracy  kick,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  voice  his  opinions. 
However,  the  hysterical  babbling  of  these 
bourgeois  boors  borders  on  sedition.  If  not 
treason.  I  leave  that  to  the  legal  eagles  In 
the  Justice  Department.  It  Is  a  sad  day  in- 
deed when  the  words  "honor,  duty,  and  coun- 
try" have  come  to  mean  so  little.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mUltary  family,  I  have  spent  the 
better  part  of  my  adult  life  in  the  Saigons 
of  the  world.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to 
disobey  an  order,  or  to  question  the  right  of 
my  Government  to  send  me  anywhere  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  its  interests. 

Like  a  lot  of  lis  here,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  be  at  the  base  theater  during  one  of  the 
daily  memorial  services,  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  loud  music,  the  slow  walking  and 
heard  the  soft  prayers  for  those  to  whom 
fygmo  charts  and  rotation  dates  are  no 
longer  Important.  I  muttered  my  own 
prayer,  as  well  as  giving  silent  thanks  that  it 
was  not  me  inside  that  metal  box.  As  I  stood 
there.  I  remembered  the  preachings  of  these 
mentally  retarded  adults  and  my  compassion 
for  a  dead  man  turned  to  shame,  and  finally 
anger,  that  they  dared  to  ask  me  to  prosti- 
tute my  profession,  ask  me  to  bring  dishonor 
to  myself,  to  my  service,  and  to  my  country. 


It  is  difficult  enough  to  understand  when 
the  more  learned  citizenry  take  the  rostrum 
to  rant  and  rave  against  our  Government, 
and  thereby  feed  the  propaganda  mills  ta 
the  north,  but  to  be  subjected  to  the  mean- 
ingless chatter  of  many  of  these  Imbecllic 
sloths,  whose  Idea  of  bravery  Is  to  lead  a 
panty  raid,  is  more  than  human  dignity  can 
benr. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  all  be 
drafted  and  brought  to  Vietnam.  I  could 
not  agree  less.  To  put  these  morons  in  a 
uniform  is  to  Insult  the  memory  of  tho?e 
who  never  came  back  from  Pork  Chop  HiH, 
Guadalcanal,  or,  those  who  did  not  survive 
the  Brinks  BOQ  bombing  or  the  VC  attack 
on  the  Embassy.  Instead,  clean  them  up. 
cut  their  hair,  take  away  their  sweat  shirts 
and  sneakers  and  bring  them  to  Vietnam  to 
live  among  the  people.  Let  them  expound 
their  theories  abou-  the  kind,  gentle  mis- 
understood VC  among  the  vUlogers  whose 
homes  were  destroyed  and  their  meager  rice 
crop  stolen.  Let  them  talk  about  war  mon- 
gering  to  the  widow  of  a  Vietnamese  Army 
private  who  earns  her  rice  and  fish  as  a  pros- 
titute, or,  with  the  village  woman  who  lost  a 
hand,  one  finger  at  a  time,  to  Vletcong  ter- 
rorists because  she  dared  to  stand  up  for 
what  she  believed  was  right. 

Draft  them  Into  the  mUltary?  Never. 
Otirs  Is  a  proud  organization,  made  up  of 
men  and  women  who  have  Ideals  and  prlnci- 
pKs,  and  what's  even  more  Important,  men 
and  women  who  have  the  courage  and  the 
will  to  live  up  to  those  beliefs.  They  take 
great  pride  In  themselves.  In  their  uniforms, 
and  their  Nation,  qualities  that  campus 
"cutlcs"  have  yet  to  acquire.  Until  they  do, 
they  win  never  "belong."  Their  voice  will  be 
that  of  the  semleducated  half-baked  idiot 
and  the  fool  who  will  leave  behind  only  a 
legacy  of  shame,  disgrace,  and  dishonor. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  PAUL 
JEimiNGS 

Ml'.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  omiSIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  a  statement  made  before  the 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  by  Mr.  Paul  Jennings, 
president  of  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
AFL-CIO. 

Under  Mr.  Jennings'  leadership,  the 
lUE  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation 
championing  important  conservation 
causes.  As  we  have  now  come  to  expect. 
Mr.  Jennings'  observations  on  the  Hud- 
son River  are  perceptive  and  to  the  point. 

The  statement  follows: 
Stateicent    or    International    Union    of 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers 
(AFL-CIO)    Before   the   National  Parks 
AND    Recreation    StiBcoMMrrTEE    or    the 
House    Committee    on   Interior   and   In- 
sular Affairs,  Friday,  July  30,  1965 
The    International    Union    of    Electrical. 
Radio,    and    Machine    Workers    (AFL-CIOi 
supports  legislation  that  would  provide  for 
Federal   action  to  develop  and  protect  the 
Hudson  River. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  sound  con- 
servation of  natiiral  resources  Is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  our  modern  world. 
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The  Hudson  River,  threatened  by  pollution 
and  spreading  blight,  is  a  resource  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  growing  population  of  the 
greater  metropolitan  area  of  New  York. 
Properly  conserved  and  developed  It  can  pro- 
vide jobs,  tax  revenues,  and  matchless  recre- 
ational potential. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  State  of 
New  Tork  cannot  handle  this  job  without 
Federal  help  and  guidance — the  damage  is 
now  too  extensive,  the  pressures  are  too 
great.   

The  lUE  calls  for  Immediate  Federal  ac- 
tion. We  must  not  be  sidetracked  into 
studies  or  other  delaying  tactics.  Too  much 
has  been  lost  already  and  too  much  can  still 
be  lost.  Study  and  action  must  go  hand  in 
band  and  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
pertise is  essential  in  both. 

The  measures  now  being  considered  by 
the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee propose  creative  new  approaches 
In  keeping  with  the  new  conservation  out- 
lined by  President  Johnson  In  his  message  on 
natural  beauty. 

On  behalf  of  Its  300,000  members  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  60,000  of  whom 
live  and  work  in  New  York,  the  lUE  urges 
that  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee and  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  report  favorably  on 
the  legislation  It  Is  considering.  We  urge 
that  Congress  pass  such  legislation  without 
delay. 

Palt,  Jennings, 

President. 


TASK  FORCE  ON  YOUTH  OPPOR- 
TUNITY POUND  SUMMER  JOBS 
FOR  820,000  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  announced  that  between  June 
and  August  of  this  year  the  task  force  on 
Youth  Opportunity  found  summer  jobs 
for  820,000  young  Americans.  It  ex- 
ceeded its  maximum  goal  of  500,000  jobs, 
a  goal  which  had  been  set  deliberately 
higher  than  seemed  attainable,  by 
320,000  jobs. 

The  end  of  suaamer  marks  the  end  of 
this  program — but  not  the  end  of  the  ef- 
fort of  this  administration  to  help  young 
people.  The  President  has  announced 
that  a  top  priority  drive  will  be  launched 
to  get  young  Americans  "back  to  school." 
I  commend  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  Humphrey  who  headed  the 
task  force  on  Youth  Opportunity  upon 
the  success  of  the  summer  program  and 
upon  the  new  campaign  to  make  our 
young  people  educated,  trained,  and  em- 
ployable. The  President's  statement 
follows: 
Text  of  the   Remarks   of  the  President 

to  the  Youth  Opportunitiks  Council 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Nation,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Vice  President  and  his  special  task 
force  on  youth  opportunity.  The  document 
you  have  presented  me  Is  mueb  more  than 
Just  a  statistical  report;  It  Is  a  passport  to 
the  future  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans. 

Early  this  spring,  I  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  head  up  a  special  task  force  to  meet 
one  of  our  most  pressing  problems  In  thla 


area:  that  of  helping  to  find  summer  jobs 
for  some  of  'the  2  million  youngsters  who 
would  be  unemployed  once  school  was  out. 
For  many  of  these  youngsters  there  would 
be  no  hope  unless  we  could  help  them. 
These  were  the  unskilled  dropouts,  and  the 
Negroes— or  both. 

In  this  all-out  effort  to  help  these  young 
men  and  women,  we  enlisted  the  willing  sup- 
port of  our  Government  agencies,  of  labor 
leaders  and  of  leaders  from  private  Industry. 

We  set  out  goals  deliberately  high :  500,000 
Jobs  in  the  public  and  private  sector.  We 
might  not  reach  It,  but  at  least  we  could  ti-y. 

We  underestimated  what  determined 
Americans  can  do. 

Today  the  Vice  President  tells  me  we  have 
found  Jobs  for  820,000  yoimg  Americans  this 
summer.  This  is  an  astonishing  record  of 
performance.  And  I  want  to  thank  all  the 
leaders  in  this  Nation — in  indvistry,  tn  labor, 
and  In  government — for  their  unstinting 
support.  Without  them,  the  program  would 
never  have  gotten  off  the  ground. 

What  we  have  done  this  summer  is  more 
than  Just  a  matter  of  finding  summer  Jobs 
for  youngsters  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  unemployed.  We  have  added  a  new 
dimension  to  many  of  their  lives. 

And  that  Is  why  I  am  going  to  raise  the 
goal  on  you  again.  Here  It  Is,  August  21, 
with  the  summer  almost  over.  I  want  you 
to  continue  this  vital  program  in  an  effort 
to  place  1  million  yoimg  Americans  In  jobs 
by  summer's  end. 

And  I  am  going  to  ask  something  else, 
too. 

At  the  start  of  the  school  term  last  fall 
3,100,000  young  people  had  already  left 
school  without  a  high  school  diploma. 

Their  unemployment  rate  was  16.6  per- 
cent, almost  four  times  that  of  the  entire 
labor  force. 

During  the  coming  school  year,  we  face 
the  prospect  of  another  three-quarters  of 
a  million  youngsters  dropping  out.  Many 
of  them  wlU  not  even  begin  the  new  term 
next  month. 

The  decision  for  many  people  to  remain 
in  school  must  be  given  top  priority. 

I  am,  therefore,  asking  Vice  President 
Humphrey  to  take  immediate  steps  to  mo- 
bilize nationwide  support  behind  a  back- 
to-school  drive. 

I  urge  employers,  unions,  civic,  trade  and 
religious  organizations  and  State  and  local 
government  to  exert  every  influence  that 
they  command  to  bring  to  our  young  people 
the  facts  of  the  Importance  of  education. 

And  once  the  Importance  of  education  Is 
impressed  upon  them,  this  administration 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  see  that 
they  get  It. 


QUALITY  OP  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HAS  AT- 
TRACTED TO  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE  HAS  BEEN  QUITE  RE- 
MARKABLE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  TMr.  Parnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this»  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quality  of  the  men  and  women  President 
Johnson  has  attracted  to  Government 
service  has  been  quite  remarkable. 

Whether  the  appointments  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  came  as  a  surprise  or  were 
fully  expected,  they  have  all  been  excel- 
lent choices  which,  upon  reflection, 
seem  to  be  just  made  for  the  Job. 


Many  fine  articles  and  editorials  have 
been  written  about  the  individuals  who 
occupy  leading  roles  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

Por  example,  the  Louisville  Times  of 
August  17  praised  Mr.  Johnson's  ap- 
pointees. Noting  that  in  the  19  months 
in  which  Lyndon  Johnson  has  been 
President,  he  has  named  320  men  and 
women  to  top  salaried  positions  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  Wash- 
ington news  reporters  that  the  quality  of 
these  appointments  has  been  exceptionally 
high— 

The  Louisville  Times'  editorial  re- 
marked. 

At  this  time  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  include  the  Times  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Times,  Aug.  17. 

1965] 

Talent  Scoutinc  foe  the  President 

"I  had  a  harder  time,"  President  Eisen- 
hower told  a  press  conference  on  Pebuary 
18,  1959,  "when  people  thought  they  might 
be  committed  for  6  years  of  service  than 
when  they  were  for  2." 

He  was  talking  about  a  problem  common 
to  all  chief  executives — that  of  inducing  able 
men  to  leave  successful  careers  in  civilian 
life  for  a  short  and  perhaps  thankless  assign- 
ment In  Government.  The  problem,  of 
course,  Is  not  simply  one  of  jDersuasion;  the 
prospective  appointee  must  be  selected  be- 
fore persuasion  can  be  applied. 

As  President  Eisenhower  described  it  at 
another  press  conference  (July  3,  1957)  that 
seemed  to  him  a  fairly  simple  process:  "I 
appoint  people  to  office  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  I  think  I  can  find  and  I  am  responsible 
to  myself  and  to  my  own  conscience  In 
appointing  them  that  way,  and  that  Is  the 
way  I  do  it." 

In  actual  practice,  a  president  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  have  ready  an  endless  supply 
of  potential  appointees,  each  qualified  for  a 
particular  potential  vacancy.  Last  month 
President  Johnson  had  been  in  office  19 
months.  In  that  time  he  had  named  320 
men  and  women  to  top-salaried  Jobs  In  his 
administration,  not  all  of  them  headline 
fillers,  but  all  important  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  administration. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  Wash- 
ington news  reporters  that  the  quality  of 
these  appointments  has  been  exceptionally 
high.  An  explanation  for  how  this  has  come 
about  was  contained  In  an  article  by  Frances 
Lewine  of  The  Associated  Press  in  Sunday's 
Courier-Journal. 

Soon  after  the  1964  election.  President 
Johnson  gave  an  Eidditional  assignment  to 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  asslgimaent  was 
to  search  out  possible  nominees  for  Presi- 
dential appointment  to  administrative  Jobs. 

It  is  exacting  personnel  selection,  and  to 
accomplish  It  Macy  uses  computer-punch- 
card  records  of  more  than  20.000  prospective 
nominees  and  suggestion  sources  all  over  the 
country  in  industries,  labor  unions,  and  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Vacancies  In  Presidential  appointive  Jobs 
occur  almost  daily,  and  Macy  and  his  helpers 
draw  up  a  statement  of  requirements  before 
beginning  the  search  for  a  candidate  who 
may  fill  them.  He  usually  submits  to  the 
President  a  list  of  six  ^or  more  suggested 
nominees  with  supporting  Information. 

Macy  acknowledges  that  not  all  of  the 
Ideally  suited  nominees  are  available.  Key- 
men  in  private  enterprise  often  cannot  afford 
the  financial  sacrifice  entailed  in  leaving 
their  established  Job  for  a  Government  sal- 
ary— even  one  near  the  top.  But  he  tries — 
making  each  search  without  preconditions. 
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This  Is  not  Intended  to  s 
President  Johnson's 
devoid  of  the  Influences  of 
sonal  friendships.    Some 
so  influenced  as  they  no 
Influenced  in  every  national 
But  President  Johnson  is  no ; 
fesslonal   politlcan;    he    Is   an 
astute  one,  and  he  has  no 
the  appointive  offices  with 
deed,  predisposed  to  elevate 
from  the  ranks  of  Federal  se 
strengthen    the    concept    of 
career  service. 

In  turning  over  the  task  of 
sifting  to  a  professional  ( Macy 
20  years'  experience  in 
nel  work)  President  Johnson 
a  pattern  that  his  successors 
worse  than  follow. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  a 
unanimous  consent  that 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
tend  his  remarks  at  this 
Record  and  include 

The    SPEAKER.     Is 
to  the  request  of  the  gen 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr. 
gust  20.   1£65,  the  Presideht 
the  White  House  Conf erer  ce 
Employment  Opportunities 
the  Honorable  Franklin  D 
a  son  of  a  family  long 
efforts  to  achieve  the  fullest 
tion  of  freedom  for  all 

The  President's  remarks 
est  not  only  because  they 
important  new  program  to 
employment  opportunities 
mentary  of  the  efforts  of 
to   achieve   equality   of 
many  other  vital  areas, 
the  capstone  to  voting  righ^ 
and  countless  other 
go  to  make  all  Americans  en  i 
employed. 

The  President's  statemen 
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Chairman  Franklin  D. 
ways  feel  stimulated  and 
Just  to  repeat  that  name — : 
velt,  Jr.     I  know  that  your 
mother  would  be  very  happy 
observe  how  your  talents  are 
this  critical  hour  In  our 

I  think  they  would  feel  the 
my  fellow  workers  In  the  cau|e 
portunlty,  and  I  know  you 
to  salute  you  very  long — In 
out  there — but  I  do  salute 

I  commend  you  for  coming 
heat  of  a  Washington  August, 
Insights  into  one  of  America 
lems.     We  asked  you  to  com* 
country's  sake — because  we 
Is    a  problem   beyond   the 
single  one  of  us  in  this  capita 
group  of  us.  to  ever  solve 
your  help — and  I  am  glad  th^ 
sponded  out  of  a  sense  of 
country  and  to  humanity. 

Last  yesir  we  were  given  thi  indispensable 
legal  means  for  solving  this  |  iroblem.  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  5f  1964— guar- 
anteeing equal  employment  <  pportunltle! 
is  a  key  to  hope  for  mlllloni    of  our  fellow 
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Anterlcans.  With  that  key  we  can  begin  to 
open  the  gates  that  now  enclose  the  ghettoes 
of  despair. 

But  I  would  remind  you  this  morning  that 
it  is  just  a  key.  It  will  open  the  gates  only 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  rights  that  It 
offers.  The  key  itself  cannot  provide  the 
skills  and  the  determination  that  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  requires.  It  cannot  re- 
verse at  once  those  melancholy  currents  by 
which  millions  are  swept  along — In  Blum 
houses,  in  crowded  schools.  In  the  desolate 
streets  where  unemployment  and  boredom 
lead  hopeless  men  to  crime  and  violence. 

But  none  of  that  solemn  history  could 
ever  be  changed  without  this  key. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  I  think  we  have 
learned  from  the  civil  rights  struggle.  It  Is 
that  the  problems  of  bringing  the  Negro 
American  into  an  equal  role  in  our  society 
Is  more  complex,  and  is  more  urgent,  and  Is 
much  more  critical  than  any  of  us  have  ever 
known.  Who  of  you  could  have  predicted. 
10  years  ago,  that  In  this  last,  sweltering, 
August  week  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
disenfranchised  Negro  men  and  women 
would  suddenly  take  part  In  self-govern 
ment.  and  that  thousands  more  in  that 
same  week  would  strike  out  in  an  unparal- 
leled act  of  violence  in  this  Nation 

Our  conscience  cries  out  against  the  hatred 
that  we  heard  last  week.  It  bore  no  relation 
to  the  orderly  struggle  that  has  ennobled  the 
last  decade.  Every  leader  In  that  struggle 
has  condemned  this  outrage  against  the  laws 
of  the  land.  And  diirlng  the  few  days  that 
preceded  it,  I  had  spent  all  week  at  the 
White  House  visiting  individually  with  Dr. 
King.  Mr.  Parmer.  Dr.  Roy  Wilklns,  PhUlp 
Randolph,  and  talking  about  the  great  meet- 
ing that  we  would  have  here  later  In  the  fall, 
because  the  cities  of  this  Nation  and  the 
Negro  family  are  two  of  our  most  pressing 
more  important  problems.  Well,  the  bitter 
years  that  preceded  the  riots,  the  death  of 
hope  where  hope  existed,  the  sense  of  failure 
to  change  the  conditions  of  life — these  things 
no  doubt  lead  to  these  riots.  But  they  did 
not  Justify  them. 

I  hO{)e  that  every  American  who  lives  In 
equal  oppOTtunlty  for  his  fellow  men,  under- 
stands this  distinction  thjit  I  have  made. 
For  we  shall  never  achieve  a  free  and  pros- 
perous and  hopeful  society  until  we  have 
suppressed  the  flres  of  hate  and  we  have 
turned  aside  from  violence — whether  vio- 
lence comes  from  the  night  riders  of  the 
Klan,  or  the  snipers  and  the  looters  in  the 
Watts  district.  Neither  old  wrongs  nor  new 
fears  can  ever  Justify  arson  or  murder. 

During  the  past  decade,  more  of  my  energy 
has  been  spent  on  protecting  and  preserving 
and  writing  Into  law,  through  the  legislative 
halls,  the  rights  of  all  Americans  than  I  have 
spent  on  any  single  subject  or  any  half- 
dozeM  subjects. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957— night  aft« 
night  after  night,  I  slept  In  my  Senate  chair. 
I  did  not  see  my  family  for  a  week.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960,  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Voting  Jtlghts  Act  of  1965 — 
these  were  the  advances  In  whose  cause  were 
enlisted  men  of  good  will  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  But  many  of  them  sacrlflced 
their  political  life  In  this  cause.  I  see  some 
of  them  out  there  now.  The  road  to  passage 
of  all  of  these  bills  was  a  long  one,  and  a 
winding  one,  and  a  tortuous  one.  They  were 
conceived  and  they  were  enacted — the  first 
In  almost  a  century.  Lincoln  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  100  years  ago, 
but  it  was  a  proclamation  and  never  a  fact. 
And  these  measiires,  one  by  one,  were  con- 
ceived and  enacted  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  that  were  set  forth  In  the 
American  Constitution,  and  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  and  spirits  of  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

But  I  must  remind  you,  and  all  the  world, 
this  morning,  that  with  these  rights  comes 
responsibility. 


And  with  responsibility  there  goes  obliga- 
tion. 

We  cannot,  and  we  must  not.  In  one 
breath  demand  laws  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  of  our  citizens,  and  then  turn  our  backs, 
or  wink,  and  In  the  next  breath  allow  laws 
to  be  broken  that  protect  the  safety  of  our 
citizens.  There  Just  must  never  come  the 
hour  in  this  Republic  when  any  citizen,  who- 
ever he  Is,  can  ever  Ignore  the  law  or  break 
the  law  with  Impunity. 

And  so  long  as  I  am  your  President  I  in- 
tend to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  I  Intend  to  enforce 'the  laws  that 
protect  all  of  our  citizens — without  regard  to 
race,  religion,  region,  or  fear. 

A  rioter  with  a  Molotov  cocktail  in  his 
hands  Is  not  fighting  for  clvU  rights  any  more 
than  a  Klansman  with  a  sheet  on  his  back 
and  a  mask  on  his  face.  They  are  both  more 
or  less  what  the  law  declares  them:  law- 
breakers, destroyers  of  constitutional  rights, 
and  liberties,  and  ultimately  destroyers  of  a 
free  America.  They  must  be  exposed  and 
they  must  be  dealt  with. 

It  Is  our  duty — and  It  Is  our  desfre — to 
open  our  hearts  to  humanity's  cry  for  help. 
It  Is  our  obligation  to  seek  to  understand 
what  could  lay  beneath  the  flames  that 
scarred  that  great  city.  So  let  us  equip  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed — let  us  equip  them 
for  the  long  march  to  dignity  and  to  well- 
being.  But  let  us  never  confuse  the  need  for 
decent  work  and  fair  treatment  with  an  ex- 
cuse to  destroy  and  to  uproot. 

Oxu-s  Is  an  open  society.  The  world  is  al- 
ways witness  to  whatever  we  do.  Some 
things  we  don't  do.  We  would  not  have  It 
otherwise.  For  the  brave  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  Is  related  to  the  struggle  of  men 
on  every  continent  for  their  rights  as  sons 
of  God.  It  Is  a  compound  of  brilliant  promise 
and  stunning  reverses.  Sometimes,  as  In  the 
past  week — as  the  two  are  mixed  on  the  same 
page  of  our  newspapers  and  television 
screens — the  result  Is  baffling  to  all  the 
world.  And  It  Is  baffling  to  me'  and  to  you. 
and  to  us.  And  always  there  Is  the  danger 
that  hours  of  disorder  may  erase  the  ac- 
cumulated good  win  of  many  months  and 
many  years.  And  I  warn  and  plead  with  all 
thinking  Americans  to  contemplate  this  for 
a  due  period. 

Yet  beneath  the  discord  we  hear  another 
theme.  That  theme  speaks  of  a  day — of  a 
day  when  Americans  of  every  color,  and 
every  creed,  and  every  religion,  and  every 
region,  and  every  sex  can  be  trained  for  de- 
cent employment,  can  find  it,  can  secure 
it,  can  have  It  preserved,  and  can  support 
their  families  In  an  enriching  and  a  reward- 
ing environment. 

For  those  who  have  been  denied  eqiial  ac- 
cess throughout  the  years  to  public  facili- 
ties, I  am  proud  to  aay  that  this  administra- 
tion has  lead  the  way  in  ripping  down  the 
barriers  of  discrimination. 
'  To  those  who  have  been  denied  the  pre- 
cioMs  right  to  vote  that  ought  to  go  with 
American  citizenship,  this  administration  Is 
opening  the  poUlng  booths  again  and  is  regis- 
tering them  by  the  thousands  so  they  can 
exercise  that  right. 

For  those  who  have  been  denied  an  equal 
opportunity  to  learn,  through  Head  Start. 
their  elementary,  secondary,  vocational,  and 
higher  education  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  turn  hope  Into  reality. 

And  to  those  who  have  been  trapped  In  the 
dark  ghettos,  barren  of  playgrounds  for  their 
little  children,  and  barren  of  decent  homes 
for  their  families,  eroded  by  the  monotony 
of  each  day's  existence.  I  promise  them  that 
as  long  as  I  am  here  every  day  I  am  going  to 
be  working  to  see  that  that,  too.  Is  changed. 
In  education,  in  housing,  in  health.  In  con- 
servation. In  poverty.  In  20  fields  or  more,  we 
have  passed — and  we  ■will  pass — far-reaching 
programs  heretofore  never  enacted  that  are 
rich  In  hope  and  that  will  lead  us  to  a  better 
day. 
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We  will  do  all  this  through  the  work  of 
men  and  women  like  you — men  and  women 
who  believe  both  in  equal  c^^xHrtunlty  and 
equal  responsibility.  And  unless  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  we  may 
all  be  consumed,  without  discrimination,  by 
the  flres  of  hate  and  by  bigotry. 

"?ou  have  been  asked  to  come  here  because 
you  are  already  enlisted  In  this — what  I  con- 
sider the  most  Important  cause  of  our  time. 

I  welcome  you.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
energy  and  your  purpose.  For  our  cause 
is  the  liberation — the  liberation  of  all  of 
our  citizens  In  all  of  our  sections  In  all  of 
our  Nation  through  peaceful,  nonviolent 
change. 

And  we  shall  overcome,  and  I  am  enlisted 
for  the  duration. 

Earlier  In  the  spring,  I  asked  the  very  able 
and  dedicated  Vice  President,  who  has  given 
his  life  to  protecting  equality  among  all 
races  and  religions  and  regions,  to  head  up 
a  blue-ribbon  Cabinet  task  force  to  see  what 
we  could  do  about  2  million  youngsters, 
most  of  who^^carae  from  broken  homes,  a 
good  many  of  whom  slept  with  the  rats  every 
night — if  they  slept  at  all — all  of  whom  were 
without  Jobs,  without  education,  without 
food,  to  see  If  he  couldn't,  with  the  help 
of  the  Cabinet  and  with  the  help  of  the  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  men  of  this  country,  find 
Jobs  for  these  men,  so  that  they  could  wipe 
away  this  monotony  and  have  useful  work, 
constructive  work,  of  their  talents  this  sum- 
mer. 

We  were  ambitious.  Perhaps  not  as  am- 
bitious as  that  great  man  of  vision,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  when  he  said  that,  "We  wUl  build 
50.000  planes  a  year."  And  they  ridiculed 
him.  We  said  we  must  get  500,000  Jobs  for 
these  young  people  this  summer. 

Our  late  beloved  President.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  started  programs  that  brought 
thousands  of  youngsters  Into  private  and 
Into  public  employment  and  made  them 
closer  to  their  country  and  to  their  govern- 
ment. And  so,  in  his  memory,  and  faced  with 
this  crisis,  the  Vice  President,  at  my  direc- 
tion, undertook  this  assignment. 

Before  his  target  date  approached,  he  said, 
"We  have  reached  the  goal  already."  That 
Is  what  every  United  Fund  head  in  the  coun- 
try likes  to  hear,  every  Red  Cross  cry.  He 
had  reached  the  goal.  And  I  said,  "Well, 
let's  Just  get  a  better  goal — 750,000." 

Now,  he's  coming  home  tomorrow.  It's 
supposed  to  be  a  secret.  And  I  guess  we'll 
get  a  little  publicity  on  It,  If  I  tell  It  off  the 
record.  But  I  do  want  to  observe  that  he's 
already  placed  800,000.  and  I  am  going  to 
raise  the  goal  on  him  tomorrow,  although  It 
Is  mid-August,  and  tell  him,  "Let's  go  to  1 
milllcn." 

So,  the  unemplojrment  of  young  people 
has  taken  a  nosedive.  The  employment  has 
skyrocketed.  But  If  we  reach  our  goal  of  1 
million,  that  we  never  dreamed  of  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  will  have  done  only  50  percent  of  our 
Job,  because  we  started  out  with  2  million. 

Our  unemployment  Is  the  lowest  it  has 
been  for  7  years.  We  can't  sit  back  in  our 
rocking  chairs  and  be  happy  and  satisfied  as 
long  as  there  Is  1  million,  or  100,  who  have 
energy  and  are  willing  to  work,  that  are 
^  denied  work. 

So  to  you  who  have  given  your  talents  to 
come  here  on  behalf  of  this  country,  I  thank 
you. 

We  have  problems  of  foreign  policy.  The 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  Is  going  to  be: 
Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.  And  I  said  to  Secretary  Rusk  and 
his  staff  yesterday,  every  one  of  them,  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  is  to  educate 
all  of  our  people,  to  give  every  child  all  the 
education  he  can  take;  find  work  for  every 
human  being  that  Is  willing  to  work;  find 
medical  care  so  that  we  wUl  preserve  the 
bodies  and  keep  them  on  the  payroll  and  on 
the  tax  roll  as  long  as  we  can. 


Education,  health,  move  them  out  of  the 
slums  and  the  poverty,  provide  housing,  and 
beautify  the  land  and  make  it  something  that 
is  truly  symbolic  when  we  say  America  the 
beautiful,  because  we  want  this  to  be  a  good 
world. 

And  when  other  nations  look  at  us  and  see 
what  we  are  doing  at  home,  they  must  know 
that  people  that  do  those  things  with  their 
o'wn  folks  are  not  going  to  treat  other  people 
very  badly. 

Now,  the  African  continent,  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  European  continent — we  re- 
viewed each  one  of  them  one  by  one,  the 
hundred-odd  nations  that  we  have  relations 
with.  And  those  relations,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
are  better  than  one  could  really  expect  under 
aU  the  problems  that  face  a  complex  world. 

We  do  have  a  serious  situation  in  Vietnam. 
We  need  to  get  to  a  negotiating  table.  We 
need,  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  to  "reason  to- 
gether." And  I  pray  every  night  the  day 
will  come  when  others  will  be  willing  to 
accept  our  proposals  and  Join  us  In  our  hope 
of  satisfying  these  problems  and  dealing  with 
these  differences  by  talking  Instead  of 
fighting. 

There  are  some  that  will  use  this  problem 
In  Vietnam  to  lock  the  door  of  opportunity 
on  housing,  and  on  education,  and  on  space, 
and  on  health,  and  on  conservation.  But 
they  are  singing  an  old  song.  They  a^e  living 
In  another  century.  The  peopU£"'of  America 
are  progressive,  prudent  folks  tha,t  are  on  the 
march  and  they  know  that  we  cannot  lead 
the  world  If  we  lead  them  In  ignorance,  and 
Illiteracy,  and  poverty,  and  disease. 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  are  going  to 
protect  our  liberties  and  defend  our  convic- 
tions and  plead  for  an  opportunity  to  live 
In  peace,  we  are  never  going  to  neglect  the 
education  of  our  little  ones,  or  the  salvation 
of  our  lame  or  our  palsied,  or  even  forget  the 
countryside,  because  people  work  better, 
longer,  faster,  produce  more  In  a  land  that 
we  like  to  call  America  the  Beautiful. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing  for  It, 
thank  you  for  what  you  are  going  to  do. 


THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  JIecord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  10627,  "a  bill  to 
amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act  to  provide  that  no  land  contained  in 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  shall 
be  sold,  transferred  for  any  use,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  without  the  approval 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Many  of  our  national  wildlife  refuges 
were  created  as  the  result  of  specific 
authorization  by  the  MigratoiT  Bird 
Commission — a  Commission  creattd  by 
the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing policy  guidelines  In  our  program  of 
wildlife  conservation  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  national  refuge  system. 
The  Migratory  Bird  Commission  consists 
of  three  members  of  the  Cabinet,  two 
Members  from  the  Senate,  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Recently,  in  an  effort  to  effect  econo- 
mies, the  Department  of  the  Interior  pro- 
posed to  cut  down  or  eliminate  11  na- 
tional  wildlife  refuges — striking,   as    a 


New  York  Times  editorial  pointed  out. 
"an  oddly  regressive  note"  in  the  John- 
son administration's  otherwise  excellent 
record  on  major  conservation  issues. 
Two  wildlife  refuges  are  to  be  eliminated, 
five  are  to  be  reduced  in  size  and  four 
in  management — 11  areas  altogether — 
at  an  estimated  savings  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seriously  question  any 
proposal  which  seeks  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate these  refuges  from  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  at  a  time  when 
this  Nation  requires  every  acre  possible 
be  dedicated  to  such  public  purposes  as 
wildlife  conservation,  outdoor  recreation, 
and  natural  beauty.  I  question  even 
more  seriously  such  a  proposal  made 
without  consultation  with  the  Migratory 
Bird  Commission.  The  Department's  ac- 
tion reverses  decisions  and  procedures 
of  long-standing  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  authorizing  particular  refuges, 
and  in  providing  for  disposal  of  refuges 
purchased  with  duck  stamp  moneys  in 
accordance  vrith  Commission  actions  of 
the  past. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  -Jiere 
are  many  refuges  and  lands  within  ref- 
uges that  were  brought  into  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  by  means  other 
than  specific  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Commission.  Many 
wildlife  refuge  areas — game  and  wildlife 
ranges,  for  example — were  created  by 
Executive  order  or  by  transfer  of  lands 
from  other  Government  agencies  and 
many  of  these  areas  have  broader  na- 
tional wildlife  conservation  purposes 
than  that  of  facilitating  the  conservation 
of  migratory  birds. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  are  units  in 
our  wildlife  refuge  system  which,  hav- 
ing outlived  their  usefulness  as  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  habitats,  should  be  elimi- 
nated or  reduced — despite  the  fact  that 
the  basic  statute,  Uie  Migratory  Bird 
Commission  Act  provides  in  its  title  for 
the  acquisition  of  these  areas  of  land 
and  water  "in  perpetuity."  Nevertheless, 
the  Secretary's  action  or  determination 
as  the  case  may  be  raises  questions  of 
public  policy. 

I  think  it  should  be  remembeied.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  a  program  set  up  by 
the  Congress  and  administered  by  a 
Commission  created  by  Uie  Congress,  as 
trustees  for  the  funds  of  American  duck 
hunters  and  other  contributing  conser- 
vationists who  came  to  us  and  aoked  that 
we  provide  a  duck  stamp  and  use  the 
proceeds  to  acquire  necessary  land  for 
migratory  bird  refuges. 

In  addition,  we  are  trustees  of  the 
funds  of  organizations  and  private  Indi- 
viduals, who  have  contributed  millions 
of  dollars  for  acquisition,  und  in  some 
cases  development,  of  these  refuges. 

As  trustees  of  the  funds  of  duck  hunt- 
ers, private  Individuals,  and  conserva- 
tion groups,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  congressional  responsibility 
when  it  comes  to  removing  these  lands 
from  our  national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

For  this  reason  the  proposed  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  oversee  the  disposal 
of  refuge  land  has  been  broadened,  in  my 
bill,  to  Include  all  lands  in  the  refuge 
system,  rather  than  merely  those  lands 
which  were  brought  in  ttirough  specific 
Commission  action. 
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It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker 
ductlon  of  this  legislation 
check   this   move   to  eliminate 
existing  refuges,  and  will  lea  1 
and  a  more  systematic  met!  lud 
seeing  the  operation  of  all  r<  f uges 
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tory  Bird  Conservation  Cofun: 
fully  recognized. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is 
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California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.     WAGGONNER. 
there  are  times  when  an 
print  that  so  perfectly 
views  that  you  can  only 
had  said  that."    Such  an 
James   J.   Kllpatrick's 
Evening  Star  of  August  20. 

I  would  like  to  make  it 
Record  against  the  day  w 
of  crocodile  tears  has  ebbed 
culprits  are  searched  for. 
is  right  here  for  any  who 

All  week  long,  the  leading 
of  the  Great  Society  have  been 
the  ashes  of  Los  Angeles  with 
p>oor  oppressed.     We  have  beei  i 
in    tales   of   Watts,   the   palm 
with    Its   unemployment.   Its 
comes  below  $4,000 

"The  guilt  lies  on  us  all," 
ous  professor,  gazing  sadly 
And  he  began  to  talk  of 
Just  had  to  find  catharsis. 

Twaddle.     The  guilt  for  thi  i 
archy  In  Los  Angeles  is 
and  personal,  as  guilt  must 
first  essentials  of  our  law  still 
thing.     And   if  guilt  is  to   b( 
some  sort  of  metaphysical 
let  the  guilt  lie  squarely  upon 
phers  as  the  Reverend  Martit 
and  President  Johnson 

What  did  the  Negro  apoloi 
expect?    How  could  they  have 
by  "these  events?    Have  they 
the  harvest  that  Is  reaped  by 
the  wind? 

For   the  last   5   years   or 
has  been  going  up  and  dowi 
preaching  his  own  brand  of 
archy.    His  is  the  gospel  that 
pie-minded  people  to  violate 
feel  in  their  hearts  to  be 
the  guilt  that  lies  today  on 

Dr.   King   is   not   alone, 
period,  we  have  seen  the 
and  our  Central  Government 
tribute  to  a  cynical  dlsrespec' 
tutlons.    The  Constitution, 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
gresslvely   reduced   to   the 
paper.     This  Republic  was 
at  least,  upon  respect  for  the 
of  private  property;  this  was 
man  right  of  them  all,  but 
courts   have    let   it   erode 
wonder  that  the  Los  Angeles 
put  private  property  to  the 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the 
has  been  singled  out  for  a 
that    has    done    him    a 
Through  every  conceivable 
politics,  the  Negro  has  been 
up.  protected,  pampered. 
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dllng  clothes,  and  excessively  admired.  He 
has  been  the  particular  object  of  public  hous- 
ing, poverty  programs.  Job  preferment,  and 
aid  for  hU  illegitimate  offspring.  In  the 
sanctified  name  of  "clvU  rights."  he  has  been 
excused  for  criminal  conduct  that  In  any 
other  set  of  facta  would  have  drawn  30  days 
on  the  roads.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  casting  precedent  to  the  winds, 
pardons  hundreds  of  trespassers,  disturbers 
of  the  peace,  and  violators  of  the  rights  of 
other  men — pardons  them  with  a  wave  of 
judicial  wands.  What  guilt  lies  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States? 

It  is  high  time  in  this  country  to  cut 
through  the  fatty  sentimentality,  the  phony 
guilt,  the  couch-ridden  recriminations.  If 
rhetorical  questions  are  to  be  asked,  should 
we  not  Inquire  If  the  status  of  the  Negro,  a 
century  after  emancipation.  Is  entirely  the 
fault  of  white  society?  Entirely?  Or  Is  a 
large  part  of  this  squarely  the  fault  of  the 
Negro  people  themselves? 

It  Is  said  that  the  Negro  has  been  kept 
down  by  the  devices  of  segregation,  and 
doubtless  there  is  truth  in  this.  But  the 
whole  of  the  proposition  never  is  examined. 
Were  all  Negroes  kept  down?  Or  were  many 
Negroes  too  lazy  to  get  up?  Say  what  you 
will  about  the  South  (it  Is  not  the  South 
where  whole  cities  go  up  in  the  flames  of  in- 
surrection ) ,  the  American  Negro  has  had  two 
generations  of  reasonable  opportunity  In  the 
unsegregated  North  and  West.  How  has  he 
developed  the  opportunities  put  before  him? 
In  squalor.  In  apathy.  In  crime.  In  cadging 
off  the  welfare,  in  dropping  out  of  Integrated 
schools,  in  breeding  swarms  of  children  out 
of  wedlock.  This  Is  the  sorry  record.  And 
now.  in  Los  Angeles,  we  witness  barbarian 
hordes. 

What  Is  the  remedy?  It  is  to  treat  the 
Negro  like  a  white  man.  God  knows  his  race 
has  done  little  enough  to  deserve  a  fate  so 
difficult  and  demanding.  This  is  to  expect 
of  the  Negro,  first  of  all.  work;  and  then 
self-restraint;  obedience  to  law;  respect  for 
authority;  creative  imagination,  right  con- 
duct. It  Is  to  expect  of  him  some  capacity 
for  leadership,  some  positive  contribution 
to  tlie  communities  he  lives  in,  some  sense 
of  common  decency  in  the  maintenance  of 
neighborhoods.  This  is  the  white  man's 
world — a  world  that  earns  its  way,  accepts 
responsibilities,  knows  failure,  knows  success, 
and  does  not  search  for  somewhere  else  to 
lay  a  personal  blame. 

Plenty  of  Negroes  have  shown  they  under- 
stand these  elementary  obligations.  Espe- 
cially in  the  South,  a  Negro  middle  class  Is 
rising,  buying  property,  entering  public  life, 
setting  a  fine  example  of  civic  responsibility. 
Elsewhere  In  the  country,  examples  multiply 
of  Individual  excellence.  If  only  the  do- 
gooders  will  stop  exp)ecting  too  much  of  the 
Negro  too  soon.  If  only  they  will  learn 
that  pampering  and  special  privilege  and 
legislative  crutches  cannot  do  the  Job.  If 
only  they  wUl  understand  that  the  character 
of  a  bEu:kward  people  cannot  be  tempered  in 
Molotov  cocktails. 

Respect  for  law,  respect  for  property,  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others — these  have 
to  come  first.  And  these  must  be  enforced 
by  the  courts  and  by  the  suddenly  stiffened 
demands  of  a  fed-up  society.  The  erullt  for 
these  outrages  lies  upon  individual  arsonists, 
hoodlxuns,  vandals,  thieves.  Try  them.  And 
then  turn  to  the  political  and  intellectual 
leaders  who  need  forgiveness  more:  they 
know  not  what  they  do. 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND..  PROJECT  HEAD 
START 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  suc- 
cessful Project  Head  Start  program  con- 
ducted this  summer  in  South  Bend,  Ind.. 
is  graphically  described  in  the  following 
account  that  appeared  in  the  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune  on  August  15,  1965, 

Mr.  Birdsell,  author  of  the  article, 
makes  two  telling  points  that  I  draw  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  First,  he 
says: 

There  was  agreement  that  the  Head  Start 
graduates  have  a  better  chance  for  success  in 
kindergarten  and  subsequent  progress. 

Second,  he  writes: 

However,  staff  members  did  agree  they  were 
given  rather  complete  freedom  by  Federal 
officials.  There  was  no  Interference  in  the 
classroom  as  such  or  In  many  other  program 
aspects. 

The  article  follows: 
SotTTH  Bend  Educators  Give  90  Underprivi- 
leged Children  a  Genoine  Head  Start 

(By  Roger  Birdsell) 

Bringing  order  out  of  chaos  has  been  a 
unique  privilege  for  a  small  band  of  South 
Bend  educators  and  their  assistants  this 
summer. 

In  8  weeks,  they  have  g^ven  90  underprivi- 
leged chUdren  a  genuine  head  start  when 
they  enter  kindergarten  this  fall. 

"Now.  they  can  follow  directions.  They 
can  listen.  What  more  could  you  want?" 
Mrs.  Lucia  Howe  asked. 

Mrs.  Howe  speaks  from  experience.  She  Is 
a  veteran  kindergarten  teacher  at  Navarre 
School. 

Eighty  weeks  ago  in  a  Harrison  School 
classroom,  she  met  15  youngsters,  whom 
many  would  have  dismissed  as  Impossible  to 
educate. 

Starting  literally  from  scratch,  she  and  her 
colleagues  are  convinced  time,  patience,  and 
money  wisely  expended  can  reclaim  children 
almost  automatically  rejected  by  American 
education  practices  of  the  past. 

The  money  in  this  case,  $13,275,  came  from 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  time  and  patience  came  from  the  en- 
tire local  project  staff,  headed  by  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Whltmer,  and,  rather  unexpectedly,  the  pa- 
rents of  the  children  themselves. 

In  an  Informal  discussion  last  week,  the 
final  one  of  the  program,  several  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  members  agreed  the  success- 
ful Involvement  of  parents  was  their  key  to 
■  success. 

PARENTS    cooperate 

Parental  cooperation  could  and  did  reduce 
Itself  to  the  stark  necessity  of  getting  the 
child  out  of  bed  and  to  the  bus  which  car- 
ried him  to  the  school.  (Three  classes  each 
at  Harrison  and  Studebaker  School.) 

It  could  and  did  expand  to  Introduction 
of  the  whole  idea  of  education  as  a  good 
thing  to  families  with  a  whole  Inheritance 
of  economic  cultural  and  emotional  depriva- 
tion. 

"There  is  a  fear  in  simply  going  to  school. 
of  meeting  the  teacher  and  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  education,"  Mrs.  Carol  Davis,  who 
handled  one  of  the  Studebaker  classes,  re- 
marked. 

Staff  members  said  the  Importance  of  get- 
ting the  parents  concerned.  Interested  and 
active  m  the  child's  education  cannot  be 
overstated. 

"With  possibly  one  exception,  we  found 
that  when  the  parents  were  Interested  the 
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child  was  more  successful  In  the  program," 
Richard  Matthews,  staff  psychologist,  re- 
ported. 

Mrs.  Whltmer  said  persistent  but  highly 
Informal  contacts  with  the  home  were  very 
successful  and  became  standard  practice  al- 
most f  roih  the  start. 

Teachers  and  other  staff  members  would 
visit  Individual  homes  during  the  after- 
noons and  evenings.  During  the  mornings, 
when  classes  were  in  session,  parents  were 
invited  In  for  extended  visits,  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  not  In  large  groups. 

Parents  on  these  visits  were  encouraged 
to  assist  in  classroom  activities,  to  stay  for 
the  lunch  which  was  part  of  the  program 
and  to  go  on  "field  trips"  outside  the  claES- 
room. 

Staff  members  found  the  developing  In- 
teraction between  the  child,  the  school  and 
the  home  where  parents  became  concerned 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  consequences  of 
the  program. 

Richard  Brocker,  a  case  worker  for  the 
St.  Joseph  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  who  worked  closely  with  the  pro- 
gram, said  there  were  Instances  of  "young- 
sters almost  attacking  their  parents"  to  be- 
come interested. 

Staff  members  agreed  that  economically 
depressed,  undereducated  parents  whose 
energies  are  concentrated  on  barely  making 
a  living  can  be  motivated  not  only  to  toler- 
ation but  assisting  In  the  education  of  their 
children. 

prekindergarten  training 

They  agreed  that  the  sense  of  self-disci- 
pline, the  increased  "attention  span,"  so 
vital  to  the  more  formal  education  of  later 
years  can  be  developed  in  a  prekindergarten 
age  group  of  reasonable  native  Intelligence 
whatever  the  social  background. 

Mrs.  Whltmer  spoke  of  an  approach  delib- 
erately "unstructured  to  work  toward  the 
structured  program"  which  the  child  will 
enter  In  the  kindergarten. 

Staff  members  agreed  that  the  first  2  weeks 
were  quite  chaotic  In  the  classroom,  but 
gradually  a  sense  of  order  developed.  A  visi- 
tor to  several  rooms  in  the  final  week  found 
an  atmosphere  of  order,  purpose  and  activity 
typical  of  the  normal  kindergarten. 

Frankly,  as  Matthews  said,  the  program  at- 
tempted to  "send  these  children  Into  kinder- 
garten with  the  mlddle-c.ass  background 
they  do  not  receive  In  their  homes." 

Staff  observations  and  formal  gating  re- 
sults "show  a  definite  move  towards  a 
middle-class  norm  in  these  students,"  Mat- 
thews reported. 

A  national  effort 

Head  Start  here  was  part  of  a  national 
eflort  this  summer  and  wai;  one  aspect  of 
President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty  under 
the  Bkionomlc  Opportunity  Act. 

Nationally,  there  has  been  criticism  of  the 
crash  aspects  of  the  program.  Critics  say  It 
attempted  to  take  In  too  many  youngsters, 
about  560,000;  ran  too  short  a  time,  and  was 
not  thought  out  sufficiently. 

These  pitfalls  appear  to  have  been  avoided 
locally  to  a  certain  extent  by  deliberate  re- 
striction of  the  Initial  enrollment  to  90  stu- 
dents and  In  selection  of  staff. 

Mrs.  Whltmer  operates  her  own  private 
nursery  school  during  the  regular  school 
term.  The  six  classroom  teachers  were  drawn 
from  the  experienced  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary faculty  of  the  public  schools. 

Nevertheless,  and  despite  the  considerable 
successes,  staff  members  said  there  Is  definite 
room  for  Improvement  in  the  future  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  the  last  8  weeks. 
more  time  needed 

More  time  Is  the  basic  need  from  the  staff 
viewpoint.  Staff  members  felt  keenly  the 
termination  of  the  program  Just  at  the 
point  when,  they  felt,  the  children  were 
ready  for  even  greater  strides. 


The  children  will  be  entering  kindergarten 
In  the  fall,  but  staff  members  were  worried 
they  might  be  lost  and  regress  in  a  situation 
of  about  35  students  and  one  teacher. 

In  staff  discussions,  the  need  for  starting 
the  program  earlier,  perhaps  running  it 
through  the  regular  school  year  in  whole  or 
in  part  was  urged,  though  the  resulting  prob- 
lems of  finance  and  housing  were  recognized. 

Despite  these  concerns,  there  was  agree- 
ment that  the  Head  Start  graduates  have  a 
better  chance  for  success  In  kindergarten  and 
subsequent  progress. 

"If  we  have  saved  only  five  of  these  chU- 
dren from  educational  failure  In  thle  future, 
then  we  have  Justified  the  spending  of  nearly 
$14,000,"  Matthews  declared.  j 

READY  to  expand  PROJECT  1 

staff  members  also  felt  they  ^ere  now 
ready  for  a  program  taking  in  more  students 
than  the  90  in  the  Initial  project.  No  one 
doubted  that  more  than  90  prekindergarten 
youngsters  could  qualify. 

There  was  also  a  feeling  that  enrollment 
should  be  based  not  Just  on  an  economic 
standard,  that  educational  deprivation  can 
result  from  other  factors.  The  Federal  act 
restricts  enrollment  to  children  from  families 
with  an  annual  Income  of  $2,000  or  less. 

If  there  was  Initial  chaos  In  the  classroom, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  rather  persistant  chaos 
In  Washington.  Materials,  particularly 
standardized  tests,  sent  out  from  Washing- 
ton were  frequently  late. 

The  staff  said  the  1-week  training  ses- 
sion at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  dictated 
by  Washington,  suffered  from  lack  of  plan- 
ning. They  felt  Head  Start  succeeded  here 
because  of  local  knowledge  and  experience 
rather  than  as  a  result  of  direction  from 
above. 

NO   FEDERAL   INTERFERENCE     . 

However,  staff  members  did  agree  they 
were  given  rather  complete  freedom  by  Fed- 
eral officials.  There  was  no  Interference  In 
the  classroom  as  such  or  in  many  other  pro- 
gram aspects. 

Mrs.  Whltmer  said  one  of  the  major  lessons 
of  the  Initial  program  was  the  importance 
of  an  earlier  effort  to  start  immunization 
against  communicable  disease  and  health  im- 
provement generally. 

(On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Whltmer  said, 
left  to  the  parents,  Immunization  would  not 
h^ve  started  In  most  cases  and  the  child  could 
not  have  entered  kindergarten  this  fall  as 
a  result.  All  but  six  children  were  started 
on  immunization  by  last   /eek.) 

The  real  importance  of  the  three  assistants 
assigned  to  each  classroom  teacher  was  rather 
a  revelation  to  the  professional  staff.  Indeed, 
they  thought  even  more  assistance  would  be 
desirable  In  the  future. 

'  "STEP"  GIVES  HELP 

Mrs.  Whltmer  said  one  of  the  pleasantest 
surprises  of  the  program  was  the  success  In 
the  classroom  assistant  role  of  several  teen- 
agers enrolled  in  the  Step  program. 

Step  gives  teenagers  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school  or  are  potential  dropouts  part-time 
employment.  Intensive  counseling  and  the 
chance  to  resume  schooling  in  some  form.  It 
Is  also  supported  by  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Step  enrollees  are  from  low  Income  families 
like  the  Head  Start  youngsters,  and  Mrs. 
Whltmer  said  the  older  youths  appeared  to 
be  learning  as  much  from  their  experience  as 
the  youngsters  they  were  helping  educate. 

Another  key  to  success,  Mrs.  Whltmer  said, 
was  the  close  cooperation  of  the  two  welfare 
case  workers,  Broecker  and  Dean  Burket, 
particularly  in  contacts  vrith  the  parents. 

Initially,  they  helped  select  the  students 
for  the  program,  but  then  were  assigned  to 
follow-up  work  on  a  part-time  basis.  Mrs. 
Whltmer  said  the  decision  to  continue  their 
services  was  one  of  the  most  Important  made 
locally. 


A  PROPCN5ED  AMENDMENT  TO  HR. 
2580,  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, or  at  the  earliest  appropriate  time. 
I  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  2580,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1965.  My  amendment 
would  permit  the  naturalization  as 
citizens  of  persons  over  50  years  of  age 
who  have  been  living  in  the  United  States 
for  at  least  20  years. 

The  amendment  would  relieve  the  per- 
sons affected  from  certain  hardships  im- 
posed upon  them  because  of  the  present 
wording  of  section  312(1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  is  the  same  as 
the  bill  which  I  first  introduced  last  year 
and  which  I  have  reintroduced  this  year, 
H.R.  3932.  Last  year,  the  bUl  won  wide 
support,  in  fact,  bipartisan  support.  I 
am  hopeful  that  those  who  received  it 
well  last  year  will  give  it  the  same  amount 
of  consideration  during  the  present  de- 
bate. 

Section  312  now  provides  for  a,  literacy 
test  for  all  persons  wishing  to  become 
naturalized  as  American  citizens.  Sub- 
section (1)  of  section  312  contains  a  pro- 
viso excepting  any  person  who  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  is  over  50  years 
of  age  and  has  been  living  in  the  United 
States  for  periods  totaling  20  years.  The 
crucial  words  in  the  proviso  are  "on  the 
effective  date  of  this  act."  These  words 
create  a  closed  end  classification  bene- 
fiting only  those  persons  who  came  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  December  24, 
1932,  that  is,  20  years  preceding  "the 
effective  date  of  this  act."  My  amend- 
ment would  simply  change  the  language 
of  312(1)  to  read  "at  the  time  of 
his  petition  for  naturalization."  The 
change  in  language  would  create  an  open 
end  classification,  allowing  persons  to 
fall  within  the  exception  when  they  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  at  least 
20  years,  even  though  they  may  have 
come  in  after  1932. 

BACKCROT7ND    OF    SECTION    312(1) 

Prior  to  1950  the  immigration  and  na- 
tionality law  did  not  contain  a  literacy 
requirement.  There  was  a  requirement 
under  the  1940  act  that  persons  who 
wished  to  become  naturalized  must  speak 
the  English  language.  But  there  was  no 
requirement  that  he  be  able  to  read  and 
write  in  English.  Section  304  of  the  1940 
act  contained  the  following  language: 

Sec.  304.  No  person  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  act  shall  hereafter  be  natu- 
ralized as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  upon 
his  own  petition  who  cannot  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

But  let  me  emphasize  again  that  this 
requirement  mesmt  only  that  the  person 
know  how  to  speak  EInglish,  and  not 
that  he  read  and  write  in  English. 
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ply  because  he  entered  the  United  States 
after  1932. 

Of  course,  this  applies  to  persons  who 
came  to  the  United  States  from  other 
coimtrles.  I  have  used  Mexico  as  an 
example  because  in  my  hometown  of 
San  Antonio  and  throughout  my  dis- 
trict, and  in  south  Texas  and  other 
places  along  the  Mexican  border  there 
are  a  number  of  persons  who  fall  into 
the  category  I  have  outlined.  There  are 
people  in  these  areas  from  Mexico  who 
are  more  than  50  years  old  and  who 
have  lived  here  for  more  than  20  years. 
I  received  one  letter  from  a  man  who 
is  71  years  old.  He  has  children  who 
were  bom  in  this  country  and  who  are 
therefore  citizens.  But  he  himself  can 
never  become  a  citizen  because  he  came 
here  after  1932  and  he  cannot  read  and 
write  English. 

Some  of  these  people  have  lived  here 
25  and  30  years.  They  have  worked  hard 
most  of  their  adult  lives.  They  have 
paid  taxes  to  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. They  have  raised  children 
here.  Yet  these  people  can  never  be- 
come citizens  under  the  present  law. 
Many  of  the  people  affected,  by  the  way, 
are  women  who  because  of  the  demands 
of  raising  families  were  never  able  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
learning  English,  and  because  of  their 
advanced  years  have  little  or  no  chance 
of  ever  becoming  proficient  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

The  1952  act  updated  by  2  years  the 
exemption  set  out  in  section  312(1). 
Congress  by  that  action  established  a 
precedent  of  updating  this  exemption, 
and  the  89th  Congress  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  in  once  again  updating  it. 
But  In  so  doing  we  would  be  merely  post- 
poning for  some  future  Congress  the  task 
of  correcting  the  inequity  which  I  be- 
lieve the  present  wording  of  312(1) 
creates.  For  this  reason  I  will  offer  my 
amendment  tomorrow. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  SEEKS  TO  AS- 
SURE SAFETY  OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  key  safeguards  of  the  constitutional 
democracy  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States 
is  an  intricate  network  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, both  between  and  within  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government.  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  genuine  separation  and  bal- 
ance of  powers  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  our  National 
Government  Is  an  essential  element  In 
this  structure. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  among 
students  of  government  that  there  has 
been  in  recent  years  a  serious  diminution 
of  the  position  of  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  burgeoning  bureaucracy  of  the 


executive  branch.  In  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  factors  most  responsible  for  this 
imbalance  is  the  increeising  Involvement 
of  the  executive  agencies  in  scientific  and 
technical  programs.  Neither  the  Mem- 
bers nor  the  relatively  limited  staffs  of 
the  Congress,  few  of  whom  are  scientists. 
are  trained  to  deal  with  the  technical 
details  of  these  activities.  Nor  is  this 
necessary  for  proper  legislative  oversight, 
which,  after  all.  Is  concerned  principally 
with  matters  of  policy  and  administra- 
tive performance. 

However,  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  resentment  and  even  resistance  on 
the  part  of  some  Government  scientists 
to  legislative  branch  examination  of  the 
administration  of  their  programs  on  the 
grounds  that  we  are  not  scientists  and, 
therefore,  cannot  understand  the  prob- 
lems involved.  This  attitude,  unfortu- 
nately, often  leads  to  a  head-on  colii- 
sion  between  an  executive  agency  and  a 
congressional  committee,  and  all  too  of- 
ten, I  am  afraid,  scientific  groups  out- 
side of  the  Government  instinctively  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  executive  agency 
without  bothering  to  examine  the  merits 
of  the  matter. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
"two  cultures,"  the  scientific  and  the 
non'scientiflc,  about  which  the  noted 
British  scientist  and  author  C.  P.  Snow- 
has  written  at  some  length.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee,  which  has  responsibility 
for  the  oversight  of  several  executive 
agencies  engaged  in  scientific  activities, 
I  have  witnessed  several  such  happen- 
ings. 

One  notable  example  was  the  subcom- 
mittee's study  several  years  ago  of  the 
management  of  the  health  research 
grant  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  A  recent  instance  in- 
volves the  subcommittee's  current  study 
of  the  drug  safety  activities  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Prior  to  and  during  several  of  the  sub- 
committee's hearings  on  drug  safety,  the 
FDA  Medical  Director  took  offense  at  our 
probing  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
agency  fulfills  its  responsibilities  in  this 
area — an  area,  I  might  add.  which  is 
vital  to  the  health  and  very  lives  of  the 
American  people.  As  a  result,  he  at- 
tempted to  withhold  from  the  subcom- 
mittee information  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful fulfillment  of  its  responsibilities 
to  the  Congress.  This  information  con- 
sisted principally  of  reports  received  by 
FDA  concerning  patients  who  were  ad- 
versely affected  in  the  course  of  using 
specific  drugs.  Such  reports  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  FDA  in  deciding 
whether  to  withdraw  a  harmful  drug 
from  the  market  or  otherwise  restrict  its 
use.  And  such  reports  are  also  impor- 
tant to  a  congressional  committee  when 
it  undertakes  to  review  FDA's  use  of  the 
available  information  in  reaching  repu- 
latory  decisions. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  medical 
director  failed  in  this  ill-advised  attempt 
to  withhold  information,  just  as  the  FDA 
itself  had  failed  in  1962  when  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee rejected  the  agejicy's  legislative 
proposal  to  seal  off  froiii  the  Congres.s 
certain  records  which  are  readily  avail- 
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able  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Subsequently,  the  medical  director 
sought  to  muster  support  for  his  actions 
and  objectives  among  certain  scientific 
groups,  some  of  which  are  rather  closely 
tied  to  the  regulated  Industry.  I  think 
it  is  significant,  however,  that  few,  if  any, 
of  these  groups  bothered  to  study  the 
transcripts  of  the  hearings  or  to  other- 
wise obtain  the  subcommittee's  evidence 
and  views  before  expressing  themselves. 
It  is  also  significant  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  received  a  considerable  volume  of 
correspondence  from  physicians  and 
private  citizens  who  read  about  our 
hearings  in  the  press  and  wrote  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  its  diligence 
In  protecting  the  interests  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  consuming  public. 

I  find  it  disappointing  and  alarming 
when  groups  from  the  scientific  commu- 
nity throw  scientific  method  to  the  winds 
by  adopting  resolutions  or  expressing 
opinions  concerning  governmental  mat- 
ters about  which  they  are  not  adequately 
Informed.  This  has  been  the  case  in  a 
number  of  Instances  where  the  FDA 
Medical  Director,  whose  administrative 
actions  have  been  closely  examined  by 
the  subcommittee,  has  met  with  non- 
governmental scientists  who  have  then 
passed  resolutions  on  the  basis  of  his 
statements.  In  one  such  instance,  the 
FDA  Medical  Director  actually  called  a 
special  meeting  of  the  FDA  Medical  Ad- 
visory Board  for- the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing support  for  his  actions  and  his  per- 
sonal views.  The  Board  passed  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions,  including  one  which 
reads  in  part: 

We  are  deeply  concerned,  therefore,  at  the 
recent  insistence  of  a  congressional  commit- 
tee that  confidential  records  containing 
specific  names  of  doctors,  patients,  and  hos- 
pitals, be  released. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  steps  be 
taken  through  appropriate  channels  so  that 
in  the  future  the  confidentiality  of  these 
records  will  be  preserved. 

I  can  assure  the  House,  as  the  FDA 
well  knows,  that  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  Subcommittee  has  never  in 
any  way  violated  or  compromised  the 
doctor-patient  relationship.  Since  the 
PDA  is  aware  that  statements  and  im- 
plications of  this  kind  are  untrue,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  this  and  similar  reso- 
lutions are  intended  to  distract  scientific 
and  public  attention  from  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  subcommittee's  drug  safety 
investigation. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
very  serious  implication  that  the  Con- 
gress is  less  prudent  or  trustworthy  than 
the  executive  branch  when  dealing  with 
information  that  merits  special  care. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  resent,  as 
I  do,  the  argument  that  records  in  a 
Government  agency's  files  are  released 
or  their  confidentiality  violated  because 
a  congressional  committee  examines 
them  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  its 
duties.  ' 

The  general  press  and  some  of  the 
trade  press  have,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
vided balanced  and  objective  reporting 
of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  and  the 
subsequent  controversy,  for  which  I  am 
appreciative.    I  was  especially  pleased 


to  see  a  very  thoughtful  article  by  Miss 
Elinor  Langer  in  the  August  13  issue  of 
Science,  the  distinguished  journal  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  which  places  this  mat- 
ter in  a  proper  perspective  and  makes 
clear  that  the  subcommittee  has  been 
operating  with  reasonableness  in  seeking 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities.  Miss 
Langer  also  offers  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  tendency  of  some  ele- 
ments within  the  scientific  community 
to  redly  automatically  to  the  support  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  executive  branch 
whenever  the  latter  comes  into  confiict 
v.'ith  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  commend  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

[Prom  Science  magazine,  Aug.  13.  19651 
FDA:    Scientific,   Medicai.   Gboitps   Suppobt 

Agency  in  Dispute  With  Fountain  Oveb 

Access  to  Drug  Data 

(By  Elinor  Langer) 

A  congressional  Investigation  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (PDA)  that  began 
over  a  year  ago  in  low-keyed  fashion  has  re- 
cently become  the  focus  of  an  argument  over 
the  rightful  limits  of  legislative  inquiry  Into 
scientific  and  medical  afi'alrs.  The  argument 
finds  Representative  L.  H.  Fountain,  Demo- 
crat, cf  North  Carolina,  in  a  familiar  but  not 
altogether  comfortable  spot — at  odds  with 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  medical  and  sci- 
entific communities. 

Fountain's  dispute  with  the  FDA  began 
-when  the  House  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
of  which  he  Is  chairman,  moved  from  the 
general  considerations  which  had  occupied 
it  for  nearly  a  year  to  concrete  studies  of 
FDA's  handling  of  particular  drugs.  FDA's 
policy  on  giving  information  to  Congress  has 
only  one  formal  limit:  FDA  may  not  disclose 
pharmaceutical  Industry  secrets,  such  as 
formulas.  For  the  rest,  however,  the  policy 
is  more  or  less  dependent  on  political  winds. 
When  congressional-executive  relations  are 
poor  (as,  for  example,  when  the  Eisenhower 
administration  faced  a  Democratic  Congress) , 
the  rule  book  for  executive  agencies  calls 
for  a  certain  amount  of  closeness  with  agency 
information.  When  they  are  good,  as  they 
are  at  the  moment,  the  word  goes  out  that 
executive  agencies  are  expected  to  be  open 
and  helpful.  Few  civil  servants  enjoy  having 
their  cfflcial  actions  prominently  displayed 
before  the  public,  and  this  openness  may  go 
against  the  biweaucratlc  grain.  ( A  few  years 
ago,  for  example,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration attempted  to  have  the  law 
changed  to  enable  it  to  cover  a  wider  range 
of  documents  with  a  blanket  of  confiden- 
tiality— and  one  of  the  opponents  of  this 
move,  which  was  unsuccessful,  was  L.  H. 
Fountain,  who  was  beginning  to  develop  an 
Interest  in  the  agency's  operations.) 

In  general,  however,  agencies  have  very 
little  choice  about  supplying  information. 
But  In  the  present  case,  what  seemed  to  the 
agency  to  be  "cooperation"  seemed  to  the 
Fountain  committee  and  staff  to  be  bureau- 
cratic foot  dragging  or.  worse,  deliberate  ob- 
fuscation.  Committee  Investigators  did  have 
access  to  the  files  they  requested,  but  often 
the  files  would  have  inexplicable  gaps,  and 
the  investigators  had  to  make  five  or  six  trips 
before  they  felt  their  grasp  of  the  situation 
was  adequtite.  In  addition,  the  staff  was 
troubled  by  an  agency  ruling  (later  relaxed) 
that  required  a  representative  from  the  Com- 
missioner's office  to  be  present  whenever  the 
Etnff  interviewed  a  lower  ranking  official  of 
FDA. 

At  several  points  In  the  hearing  it  was 
made  clear  that  Fountain  felt  cooperation  to 
b«  more  mythical  than  real.    But  the  sim- 


mering antagonisms  did  not  burst  open  until 
the  agency  attempted  publicly  to  discourage 
Fountain  from  obtaining  certain  documenta- 
tion he  felt  he  needed.  There  were  two 
items  at  issue.  One  was  a  tape  recording 
of  a  meeting  of  scientific  consultants  called 
to  advice  the  agency  on  a  particular  group 
of  antihlstamlnic  drugs.  The  second  was  a 
list  of  names  of  patients  for  whom  adverse 
reactions  to  an  antidepressant  drug  (Par- 
nate) bad  recently  been  reported,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  reporting  physician. 

On  the  first  point,  officials  of  the  agency. 
Including  Commissioner  George  Larrick  and 
medical  director  Joseph  Sadusk,  claimed  that 
handing  over  the  tape  "would  interfere  with 
cooperative  relations  between  PDA  and  scien- 
tists, would  prevent  frank  and  open  discus- 
sions at  such  meetings,  and  would  destroy 
our  attempt  to  set  up  good  procedures."  If 
scientists  knew  the  tapes  would  be  made 
public.  Sadusk  said,  the  result  would  be 
"stilted  discussions,  and  our  efforts  to  handle 
advisory  committees  would  be  Interfered 
with." 

On  the  second  point.  It  was  argued  that 
submitting  the  names  of  doctors  and  patients 
violated  the  confidentiality  of  that  relation- 
ship, and  that  it  would  hamper  the  efforts 
of  the  agency  to  elicit  cooperation  from  doc- 
tors in  reporting  adverse  drug  reactions.  Re- 
sistance in  the  agency  was  so  strong  that  the 
FDA  officials  are  known  to  have  taken  the 
case  to  Secretary  ^elebrezze  for  final  de- 
cision, where  they  were  overruled,  reportedly 
on  the  basis  of  "conversations  with  the  White 
House."  The  material  has  now  been  sent 
ov^r  to  Fountain. 

On  the  face  of  It,  it  seems  likely  that 
almost  every  trained  scientist  would  support 
the  position  taken  by  Larrick  and  Sadusk. 
A  good  many  already  have.  Fountain's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  this  material  have  elicited 
critical  mall  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Commit- 
t2e  for  Medical-Pharmaceutical  Sciences, 
and  the  Mid-West  Committee  on  Drug  In- 
vestigation; the  communication  from  the 
Mid-West  Committee  was  reportedly  signed 
by  30  well-known  scientists.  There  has  also 
been  correspondence  from  one  unit  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  though  no  for- 
mal word  from  the  AMA's  top  leaders.  While 
none  of  this  correspondence  has  yet  been 
made  public,  an  apparently  steady  theme  Is 
that  this  kind  of  activity  would  end  by  In- 
terfering with  clinical  Investigation  of 
drugs  In  general.  A  hostile  editorial  mak- 
ing that  point  has  appeared  in  "Medical 
World  News,"  an  Influential  medical  weekly 
edited  by  Morris  Fishbeln.  a  former  editor 
of  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association."  "If  patients  are  to  be  faced 
with  the  threat  that  their  illnesses  and  their 
names  may  be  revealed  In  congressional 
testimony,"  Fishbeln  said,  "it  will  Intensify 
the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  clinical 
Investigators  to  assess  new  remedies."  Fi- 
nally, the  newly  functioning  medical  advisory 
board  *  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 


'Members  of  the  board  are  as  follows: 
Mark  W.  Allam,  dean  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  Harry 
P.  DowUng.  professor  of  medicine  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Illinois;  Sidney  Parber,  professor  of  path- 
oloigy.  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  director 
of  research.  Children's  Cancer  Research 
Foundation.  Boston:  William  M.  M.  Klrby, 
professor  of  medicine,  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Medicine,  Seattle:  Norman 
Kretchmer,  professor  and  executive  head  of 
the  I>epartment  of  Pediatrics,  Stanford  Med- 
ical (3enter,  Stanford  University;  William  R. 
Mann,  professor  of  operative  dentistry,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  and  director  of 
the  W.  R.  Kellogg  Foundation  Institution, 
University  of  Michigan;  John  G.  Morrison, 
practicing  physician,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Arthur 
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met  In  July  and  supported  the 
tion  in  several  resolutions 
confidentiality  of  records  and 
Tlsory  boards.    These  two 
follows : 

"One  of  the  foundations  of 
medicine  is  the  confidentiality 
patient-hospital  relationship 
the  reporting  by  doctors  and 
formation  concerning  the 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  is  ex 
pendent  upon  the  preserratioi  i 
fidential  relationship. 

"We  are  deeply  concerned 
recent  insistence  of  a  con; 
tee  tha(  confidential  records 
cific  names  of  doctors, 
pltals.  be  released. 

"It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
congressional    committee    cou 
prof>erly  met  by  obtaining 
actual  names  of  patients 
pltals  had  been  deleted. 

"We   therefore  recommend 
talcen  through  appropriate 
In  the   future   the 
records  will  be  preserved 

"Whereas  the  kinds  of 
entists  are  called  upon  to 
committee  meetings  are  not 
and  therefore  require  free, 
often    contentious    discussion 
reach  a  final  decision  which 
the  consensus  of  informed 

"Whereas   since  such   free 
quires  further  review  by  the 
bers  of  the  committee  after 
order  that  a  proper .  permanei^ 
be  made,  it  is  often  necessary 
ceedings  be  recorded  or  verbal 
made  which  will  later  be  edlte<  [ 
of  the  committee  in 
report,  and 

"Whereas  scientists  would, 
unwilling  to  indulge  in  such 
if  the  detailed  discussions 
available  to  a  third  party: 

Resolved,  That  such 
scripts  be  held  confidential  anc 
used    only    for    the    purpose 
minutes  and  recommendations 
then  be  approved  by  members 
mittee,  after  which  the 
scripts  would  be  destroyed 
no  circumstances  would  tliey 
to  a  third  party;  and  be  it  also 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
be  transmitted  to  the  office  of 
of   the   United   States   througl 
channels." 
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There  Is  little  doubt  that,  as 
letters  and  resolutions  evident1|r 
principles  that  have  been 
this  dispute  are  of  some 
scientific   community, 
not  altogether  clear  that  the 
the  immediate  case  are  related 
some  of  the  critics  believe 
tively  minor  points.     In 
sentative  Fountain,   it   must 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  t< 
the  confidentiality  of  the 
violated  through  display  in 
It  was  intended  for  the 
mation  of  Fountain  and  his 
there   is  one   circumstance 
joke  of  the  whole  issue  of 
sentatives  of  the  drug  companfes 
the    antiblstaminic~  preparatioi  is 
mitted    to   sit   in   on   the  very 
corded  on  the  tape  to  which 
refuse  Fountain  access.     (The 
resentatives  left  the  room  in 
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T.  Richardson,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  professct 
cology.    Emory   University;    an( 
Spink,  professor  of  medicine 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
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of  a  6-hour  session  In  which  the  recom- 
mendations were  being  drawn  up.)  The 
fabled  "confidentiality"  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  also  has  its  Umlts: 
names  of  patients  suffwlng  adverse  reactions 
are  routinely  solicited  by  drug  companies  as 
well  as  by  the  FDA.  and  In  fact  have  been 
frequently  seen  by  congressional  staff  in- 
vestigators studying  the  agency,  including 
FOUNTAIN'S  investigators.  The  agency  doesn't 
like  this,  but  it  h.is  been  going  on  for  several 
years.  Why  FDA  tried  to  draw  the  line  on 
Parnate  remains  unclear. 

More  important  than  these  circumstantial 
arguments  is  the  fundamental  fact  that 
Fountain  did  not  simply  invent  his  requests 
to  give  the  agency  trouble.  They  emerged, 
first,  from  a  general  feeling,  which  Fountain 
evidently  shares  with  every  other  Senator 
and  Congressman  who  has  ever  studied  the 
agancy.  that,  like  other  units  with  regrula- 
tory  functions,  PDA  has  a  difficult  time  dis- 
entangling the  public  interest  from  the 
private  interests  of  the  industries  it  is  sup- 
posed to  regulate.  Many  critics  have  felt 
that  there  are  times  when  agency  decisions 
do  not  fulfill  the  objective  of  protecting  the 
public  from  some  of  the  self-interested 
actions  of  the  Industry.  Fountain's  re- 
quests also  grew  out  of  a  particular  context, 
and  dealt  with  points  on  which  Fountain's 
knowledge  of  the  agency's  activities  had  led 
him  to  become  skeptical. 

The  Parnate  cpse  has  an  extremely  com- 
plex history.  F^ill  discussion  of  It  should 
await  publication  of  the  Fountain  hearings, 
which  win  provide  much  supporting  docu- 
mentation. Briefly,  however,  the  siutation 
was  this.  Parnate,  a  monoamine  oxidase  in- 
hibitor used  in  treatment  of  severe  depres- 
sion, was  withdrawn  from  the  market  (under 
protest  of  Its  manufactvirer,  Smith,  Kline  & 
French)  in  February  1964,  after  being  Im- 
plicated in  many  Instances  of  high  blood 
pressure  and  stroke,  and  In  some  fatalities. 
Subsequently  It  was  permitted  back  on  the 
market  under  new  ground  rules,  which  called 
for  its  use  only  in  hospitalized  patients  or  In 
patients  under  close  observation.  Warnings 
were  added  against  its  use  In  combination 
with  other  drugs,  and  the  recommended 
dosage  was  reduced.  Fountain  wanted  to 
know  why  the  decision  to  remarket  the 
drug — known  to  have  been  a  matter  of  some 
controversy  within  FDA  as  well  as  outside 
It — was  made,  and  what  adverse  reactions 
had  been  reported  since  It  returned  to  the 
market.  FDA  offered  some  data,  which  the 
Fountain  staff  evidently  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  Incomplete — a  contention  support- 
ed by  the  fact  that  PDA  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  several  changes  in  the  statement 
Initially  submitted  during  the  hearings. 
Little  that  had  gone  on  In  the  hearings  be- 
fore made  for  an  atmosphere  of  trust  between 
the  two  parties,  and  the  Fountain  staff  ap- 
parently felt  that,  without  access  to  the 
names  of  patients  and  physicians,  it  had  no 
way  to  verify  FDA's  assertions  or  Interpreta- 
tions. 

an  eccentric  case  histort 

In  the  case  of  the  antihistaminic  drugs. 
Fountain's  interest  was  aroused  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  drugs'  eccentric  recent  his- 
tory. The  basic  drugs  in  question  are  mecli- 
zine and  cyclizine,  which  have  been  available 
for  many  years  both  on  prescription  and  on 
an  over-the-couq^r  basis.  They  are  lised 
for  treatment  of^  motion  sickness,  nausea, 
and  «CTtigo.  A  related  drug,  chlorcyclizine, 
is  avallkfole  on  the  same  basis,  and  offered  for 
allergies,  colds,  hay  fever,  and  insect  bites. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  thalidomide  episode 
^nd  the  Increased  interest  in  the  possible 
teratogenic  effect  of  drugs  that  it  engendered, 
reports  began  to  come  In  from  various  Euro- 
pean countries  linking  meclizine  with  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  birth  deformities.  Several 
countries.  Including  Sweden,  Australia,  Den- 
mark, and  Germany,  placed  the  drug  on  • 


prescription  basis,  and  Italy  put  a  warning 
on  the  label.  Subsequently,  animal  studies 
conducted  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  showed  meclizine  to  be  teratogenic  in 
rats,  causing  cleft  palate  and  Incomplete 
calcification  of  the  vertebral  column,  femur, 
humerus,  and  skull. 

In  the  light  of  these  discoveries,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  begun  seeking  out 
ways  to  limit  the  possible  harmful  effects 
of  the  drug  in  this  country.  After  having 
failed  In  efTorts  to  persuade  the  manufac- 
turers (Pfizer  and  Burroughs  Wellcome)  vol- 
untarily to  place  the  drug  on  prescription 
basis,  change  the  labeling,  and  issue  warn- 
ings to  the  medical  profession,  FDA  decided 
to  assemble  an  ad  hoc  committee  whose 
decisions,  while  not  binding,  would  be  useful 
support  for  the  agency's  position  In  any 
regulatory  action  that  might  aitee.  It  ap- 
pears that,  at  the  time,  medical  opinion 
within  FDA  strongly  favored  restricting  use 
of  the  drug. 

An  advisory  committee  met  111  April  1964 
and  made  several  strong  recommendations: 

1.  That  meclizine  and  cyclizine  be  re- 
moved from  over-the-counter  sale  and  be 
made  prescription  items  only. 

2.  That  labeling  of  meclizine  and  cyclizine 
be  revised  to  Include  the  following  general 
statement:  "Safety  In  early  pregnancy  h.ng 
not  been  established.  Animal  studies  Indi- 
cate (name  of  drug)  causes  congenital  mal- 
formations. Clinical  studies  to  date  are  in- 
conclusive." 

3.  That  further  studies  on  these  drugs  be 
made,  with  reference  to  efficacy  and  terato- 
genicity. 

Up  to  this  point,  FDA's  record  Is  clear.  It 
Is  what  happened  subsequently  that  aroused 
Fountain's  interest.  For  9  months,  nothing 
happened  at  all.  On  January  18,  1965,  Medi- 
cal Director  Sadusk  transmitted  the  recom- 
mendations to  Commissioner  Larrick,  stating 
that  they  were  endorsed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine.  Two  or  three  day*  later,  Sadusk 
changed  his  mind  and  asked  that  the  rec- 
ommendations be  withdrawn.  The  follow- 
ing month,  Sadusk  set  about  to  reconvene 
the  advisory  committee.  When  it  met  again 
1  year  later.  In  April  1965,  Its  recommenda- 
tions were  startlingly  different.  According 
to  the  hearing  transcript,  three  motions  (and 
evidently  only  three)  were  placed  before  It. 
The  first,  that  the  status  quo  regarding  the 
drugs  In  question  be  maintained — that  is, 
that  they  remain  freely  available,  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  possible  hazards  In  preg- 
nancy— was  voted  down.  The  second,  that 
the  committee  be  reconvened  to  review 
"other  selected  drugs  that  may  have  terato- 
genic effects  in  lower  orders,"  was  passed. 
The  third  was  a  motion  to  the  effect  that 
"the  over-the-counter  preparations  of  mecli- 
zine, cyclizine,  and  chlorcyclizine  may  con- 
tinue to  be  so  distributed  providing  that 
their  labeling  Include  the  warning  state- 
ibent,  'this  drug  shall  not  be  taken  during 
pregnancy  without  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
cian.' "  That  one  also  passed,  and  it  appears 
that  It  will  become  the  basis  of  FDA  policy. 

Now,  the  logic  of  this  decision  can  be  criti- 
cized in  many  ways,  and  will  be.  Many  med- 
ical scientists  point  out  that  the  time  a  drug 
Is  most  likely  to  harm  the  fetus  is  In  the  first 
few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  frequently  before  a 
woman  knows  she  is  pregnant.  This  Is  the 
time  she  Is  most  likely  to  go  to  a  pharmacist 
and  ask  what  Is  available  for  nausea — and 
be  given  one  of  these  familiar  products.  One 
Government  physician  who  has  followed  the 
arguments  closely  feels  it  is  "medically  inde- 
fensible" to  assume  that  a  label  on  an  over- 
the-counter  product  offers  adequate  protec- 
tion. "The  only  people  this  decision  can 
possibly  benefit  are  the  drug  people,"  he  said. 
Fountain,  however,  was  interested  not  so 
much  In  the  medical  arguments  as  In  the 
way  the  decision  was  reached  to  overturn  the 
first  committee's  recommendation  and  sup- 
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plant  It  with  a  far  weaker  recommendation. 
He  questioned  Sadusk  closely  on  why  he  had 
changed  his  mind  on  an  Issue  of  such  po- 
tential public  Importance.  Sadusk's  reply 
was  essentially  that  he  had  never  agreed 
with  the  stringent  recommendation  In  the 
first  place,  but  had  passed  It  up  the  line 
because  It  represented  the  conclusions  of  re- 
spected scientists.  Fountain  wanted  the 
tape  largely  to  discover  what  had  transpired 
in  the  meeting  to  induce  this  body  of  scien- 
tists to  alter  its  recommendations.  A  draft 
of  an  edited  version  of  the  tape  had  previous- 
ly been  received  by  the  committee  in  manu- 
script form,  but  Fountain  and  his  staff  evi- 
dently felt  It  left  key  mysteries  unresolved. 

TWO    SIDES 

Thus,  whatever  else  can  be  said  about  the 
PouNTAiN-FDA  dispute.  It  must  be  said  in 
fairness  that  there  are  two  sides  to  It. 
Fountain's  request  for  the  Information  with 
which  FDA  was  so  reluctant  to  part  grew  out 
of  his  need  for  data  concerning  two  cases 
that  have  very  clear  and  imminent  conse- 
quences for  the  public  Interest.  In  the  light 
of  past  and  present  PDA  policies,  neither  re- 
quest was  unique  or  extraordinary.  Why 
some  segments  of  the  scientific  community 
have  responded  so  emphatically  is  a  some- 
what puzzling  question.  One  factor  seems  to 
have  been  that  Fountain  has  been  a  favorite 
villain  of  the  scientific  community  since  his 
Investigation  of  NIH  a  few  years  ago,  and 
there  was  probably  a  preexisting  readiness  to 
believe  that  If  Fountain  was  Involved  In  It, 
It  couldnt  be  a  very  good  thing  for  scientists. 
Another  factor  Is  a  natural  response  to  sig- 
nals of  distress  from  a  fellow  scientist — in 
this  case  Sadusk,  who  has  done  more  In  a 
year  to  put  PDA  on  the  scientific  map  than 
any  other  official  accomplished  in  a  lifetime. 
It  Is  likely  that  many  scientists  also  sjrm- 
pathlze  with  Sadusk's  view,  as  reported  In  an 
article  In  an  Industry  trade  publication, 
that  "he  and  his  bureau  should  be  left 
alone  until  he  can  get  his  staff  to  the  point 
where  it  can  do  a  genuinely  effective  Job" — 
a  point  he  estimated  to  be  around  fiscal  year 
1967  at  the  earliest.  While  this  notion  may 
fit  in  with  the  views  of  many  scientists  who 
believe  tliat  Congress  should  not  Interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  scientific  agencies,  it 
makes  little  sense  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view.  By  the  same  logic,  one  could 
say  that  no  new  Government  programs 
should  be  reviewed  at  all  until  they  had 
been  operating  for  several  years.  In  addi- 
tion, It  is  an  uncomfortable  fact  that  a  good 
many  of  the  decisions  with  wblch  Fottntain 
was  concerned — including  the  remarketing  of 
Parnate  and  the  reversal  on  meclizine — took 
place  after  Sadusk  assumed  stewardship. 
And  it  is  another  uncomfortable  fact  that, 
in  terms  of  Its  potential  consequences  for 
public  health  and  safety,  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment drug  policy  Is  of  far  more  Impor- 
tance than  the  subject  of  research-grant 
administration.  When  a  congressional  com- 
mittee has  reason  to  believe  that  a  particular 
situation  may  be  dangerous,  it  takes  pres- 
sures far  more  powerful  than  the  dismay  of 
civil  servants  or  the  complaints  of  scientists 
to  make  it  change  its  course. 

Two  more  points  should  be  noted.  The 
first  Is  the  fact  that  at  least  some  of  the 
scientific  and  medical  groups  who  have  peti- 
tioned Fountain  did  so  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports of  th**  hearings  which  appeared  In  the 
trade  and  regular  press,  and  did  not  study 
the  proceedings  themselves.  The  second  is 
the  possibility,  reported  In  the  trade  press, 
that,  In  an  effort  to  blunt  the  impact  of  the 
forthcoming  Fountain  committee  report, 
FDA  Commissioner  George  Larrick  may  re- 
tire. Larrick,  64,  has  been  head  of  the  PDA 
since  1954  and,  under  Government  policies, 
is  now  free  to  retire.  His  retirement  would 
make  the  report  something  of  an  anticlimax. 
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MAJ.   GEN.   EDWARD   G.   LANSDALE 
TO  GO  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  PkpperI  may  extend 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  to  see  that  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  G.  Lansdale  is  being  sent  to 
South  Vietnam  as  a  special  assistant  to 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  I  in- 
clude the  announcement  in  the  "Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  20  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

General  Lansdale's  appointment  is  be- 
ing regarded — and  properly  so,  I  think — 
as  a  clear  indication  of  President  John- 
son's desire  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression 
on  the  political  front  as  well  as  on  the 
military  front.  I  share  his  hope  that  the 
military  situation  will  improve  as  rapidly 
as  possible  so  that  more  and  more  em- 
phasis can  be  given  to  the  political 
struggle  in  Vietnam — to  the  contest  for 
the  allegiance  of  the  Individual  Viet- 
namese citizen. 

It  is  also  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  wUl  push  the  political  initiative  out- 
side of  Vietnam — in  the  rest  of  south- 
east Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  bdieve  we  could  find  a  nation  In 
each  of  these  areas  whose  leaders  would 
be  willing  to  have  our  help  in  moving 
rapidly  toward  social  justice  and  a 
broadly  based  economic  prosperity. 
Such  a  country,  with  our  aid,  coiild  be- 
come a  showcase  of  progress,  an  example 
and  a  challenge  to  the  leaders  and  peo- 
ple of  surrounding  countries.  And  such 
an  example  in  another  country  In  south- 
east Asia  could  have  a  profoundly  fa- 
vorable effect  on  the  course  of  the  strug- 
gle in  South  Vietnam,  by  showing  the 
people  of  that  area  what  the  United 
States  could  help  them  accomplish  once 
the  Vietcong  were  rejected  militarily  and 
politically. 

We  need  not  wait  for  military  action 
to  create  a  new  environment  for  such  an 
initiative  in  another  southeast  Asian 
country.  We  can  expand  our  political 
offensive  against  communism  now  and 
I  think  we  should  be  as  willing  to  sup- 
port this  effort  financially  as  we  are  to 
provide  whatever  may  be  necessary  in 
the  way  of  funds  to  support  our  military 
effort. 

Lansdalx  to  Vietnam:  Stbesses  a  Politicai, 
SoLtmoN 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

The  administration  has  appointed  MaJ. 
Gen.  Edward  G.  Lansdale  as  special  assistant 
to  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  liOdge  at  Saigon 
In  what  is  regarded  here  as  a  reflection  at 
growing  concern  that  the  U.S.  approach  to 
Vietnam  has  become  too  militarized  and  too 
Americanized. 

An  imorthodox  and  controversial  figure, 
Lansdale  is  to  aim  broadly  at  essential  polit- 
ical, social,  economic,  and  psycbolog:lcal 
factors  that,  many  specialists  feel,  have  been 
neglected  In  the  recent  American  buildup 
In  Vietnam. 


"In  several  ways  we're  missing  the  point 
out  there,"  a  source  close  to  Lansdale  claims. 
"The  Communists  are  waging  revolution  In 
bU  Its  dimensions,  while  our  side  Is  merely 
fighting  a  war." 

to  seek  CI.OSER  BONDS 

One  of  Lansdale's  Initial  efforts  after  bis 
arrival  In  Vietnam  next  week  will  be  to  es- 
tablish closer  bonds  between  Vietnamese 
leaders  both  in  Saigon  and  in  the  country- 
side. 

Ties  with  the  Vietnamese  wore  thin  dur- 
ing the  tenure  Qf  tarmei  Ambassador  Max- 
well Taylor,  whose  mission  tended  to  plan 
programs  without  consulting  local  authori- 
ties. 

Lansdale  is  said  to  believe  that  little  prog- 
ress can  be'  achieved,  particularly  In  the 
poUtical  realm,  unless  a  sense  of  trust  is 
restored  between  Americans  and  Vietnamese. 

He  will  also  strive  to  contact  Vietnam's 
wide  variety  of  political  and  religious  fac- 
tions in  hope  of  helping  them  find  some 
common  ground  tor  unity. 

to  build  up  red  roES 

Some  analysts  submit  that  Lansdale's 
longer-term  objective  Is  to  strengthen  anti- 
Communist  elements  should  future  negotl-  . 
atlons  prescribe  elections  In  Vietnam.  The  - 
Geneva  Accord  of  1954  scheduled  nation- 
wide elections,  which  were  postponed, 
largely  becatise  antl-Cc»nmunlst  forces  felt 
too  weak  to  contest  them. 

To  assist  In  his  operation,  Lansdale  has 
recruited  a  "political  action  team"  compris-  -^ 
ing  a  dozen  specialists.  Like  Lansdale  him- 
self, some  fought  the  Communist-led  Huk 
rebels  In  the  Philippines  In  the  early  1950'8. 
Others  Include  officials  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Pentagon,  and  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

One  member  dates  bis  familiarity  with 
Vietnam  back  to  World  War  II.  when  he 
parachuted  Into  the  area  to  help  form  an 
anti-Japanese  guerrilla  force.  On  and  off 
he  served  in  Vietnam  until  September  1964, 
when  be  was  dismissed  by  Admiral  Taylor 
for  what  was  imofflclally  described  as  "un- 
conventional conduct"  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Commenting  on  that  dismissal  at  the  time, 
one  U.S.  official  In  Saigon  6ald:  "We  don't 
want  Lawrences  of  Asia." 

Like  Col.  T.  E.  Lawrence,  who  rallied  the 
Arabs  to  the  Allied  cause  In  World  War  I, 
Lansdale  has  inspired  admiration,  ridi- 
cule— and  above  all,  controversy. 

As  a  CIA  operative  in  Saigon  In  1954,  he 
backed  Vietnamese  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  against  President  BUsenbower's  ^>e- 
clal  representative.  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins, 
who  favored  a  coalition  of  Vietnamese 
leaders. 

In  their  transparently  fictitious  novel, 
'William  Burdlck  and  WUliam  Lederer  de- 
picted Lansdale  as  a  sensitive,  selfless 
"Ugly  American"  who  sympathized  with 
Asian  aspirations.  However,  British  author 
Graham  Greene  personified  .him  as  a 
naively  idealistic  "Quiet  American." 

Early  in  1961,  President  Kennedy  sent 
Lansdale  back  to  South  Vietnam  to  assess 
the  growing  insurgency  there.  Lansdale 
I'eturned  considerably  disillusioned  by  the 
Diem  regime's  Incapacity  to  motivate  and 
mobilize  its  people. 

Lansdale  believed  that  U.S.  Involvement 
In  Vietnam  had  to  stress  political  and  social 
activities  to  win  popular  support.  This  view 
was  particularly  contested  In  the  Pentagon 
by  officials  who  argued:  "Let's  fight  first  and 
worry  about  politics  later." 

Sharp  disagreements  led  to  Lansdale's  re- 
tirement In  1961.  In  recent  years  he  has 
publicly  criticized  V£.  policy  In  Vietnam,  re- 
iterating his  theme  that  military  action  alone 
cannot  improve  the  situation. 

KEVOLTmONABT   DEA 

"Writing  in  Foreign  Affairs  last  October,  for 
example,  be  expressed  doubt  that  bombings 
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of  tbe  Und  now  carried 
North  Vietnam  would  be 

"The  Communists  have  let 
tionary  idea  in  Vietnam,  an< 
by  being  ignored,  bombed 
us." 

These  strong  opinions  re 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
his  military  advisers.     It  is 
they  opposed  Lansdale's 
to  Saigon  but  were  overrule^ 
Johnson. 

Lansdale's  views,  however, 
tention   of  several   legislator! 
Senator   Thomas   Dood 
necticut.    Early  this  year  he 
President  that  Lansdale   an< 
enced  Americans  be  sent  to 
li^h    liaison    with    the 
Buddhists,  intellectuals,  and 

Acting  on  that  counsel 
Instructed    Ambassador 
Lansdale  in  his  mission.    As 
Vietnamese   leaders, were  no; 
Lansdale's  appointment. 

Americans  familiar  with 
In  the  n.S.  mission  in 
Lansdale's  unorthodox  mannet* 
opposition   of   certain 
Vietnam. 

A  far  greater  worry — said 
dale  as  well — is  that  he  may 
perform  miracles  in  Vietnam, 
produce  a  miracle,"  says  one  I 
friends  will  be  disappointed 
delighted." 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  RtSPONDS  TO 
QUESTIONS   ON   VIETNAM 


JuU 


The    SPEAKER    pro 
PucmsKi),     Under  previoiis 
House,  the  gentleman  f re  m 
[Mr.  Cohelan]  is  recognized 
utes. 

Mr.    COHELAN.     Mr.    £ 
speech  to  the  House  on 
Ing  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I 
ber  of  questions  which  hav( 
concern  to  many  of  my 
stated  that  I  believed 
deserved  to  be  discussed 
that  I  was  asking  the 
State  to  comment  on  each 

I   have   now   received 
which  I  requested.    I  include 
the  attention  of  our 
who  are  interested  in  this 
problem : 

Question    1:    What  did   th« 
accords  provide  with  respect 
Governments  of  North  and 
with  respect  to  free  elections? 

Answer:  By  the  terms  of 
accords,    Vietnam    was 
Into  two  separate  zones,  eact 
Istered  by  the  authorities  In  Ni  irth 
Vietnam  respectively  until  th« 
be  unified  peacefully.     Thu; 
provisional  military  demarcat  on 
lished  by  the  Geneva  accords 
cal   or   territorial   boundary," 
lished  by  an  international 
accords,    then,    endowed 
South  Vietnam  with  separali : 
status.     For  example,  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  establls 
governments  with  Saigon  or 

At  the  same  time,  the  prQxl^ii 
demarcation  line  established 
accords,  although  not  a 
torlal   boundary,"   Is  still  an 
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He  wrote :      must  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  or  hostile 

loose  a  revolu-     acts  against  the  other.     Tlius,  an  attack  by 

it  will  not  die     North  Korea  on  South  Korea  or  East  Ger- 

'  smothered  by     many   on  West   Germany  would   be   illegal. 

Such    attacks    are    no   less    "aggression"    or 

"armed  attack"  than  an  attack  by  one  state 

against  another. 

As  far  back  as  1955.  South  Vietnam  was 
recognized,  de  Jure,  by  36  nations,  and  North 
Vietnam  had  full  relations  with  12  countries. 
A  separate  declaration  of  the  Conference, 
not  signed  by  any  of  the  participants,  stated 
that  the  truce  line  should  not  be  considered 
permanent  and  called  for  free  nationwide 
elections  by  secret  ballot  in  2  years  under 
the  supervision  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  (ICC). 

Question  2 :  Why  did  the  United  States  not 
sign  the  Geneva  accords?  Did  the  United 
States  state  that  it  would  follow  the  Geneva 
accords? 

Answer:  The  Geneva  accords  Include  the 
Agreement  of  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in 
Vietnam.     It  was  signed  by  the  parties  to 
stresses  with-     the  hostilities:  France  and  the  forces  of  the 
believe  that     Vletminh.     Under  Secretary  of  State  Bedell 
may  incur  the     Smith,  the  U.S.  Government's  representative 
officers   in     to  the  Geneva  Conference,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  at  the  concluding  plenary  ses- 
disturb  Lans-     slon  of  the  conference  on  July  21,  1954: 
be  expected  to         "As  I  stated  on  July  18,  my  Government 
"If  he  doesn't     Is  not  prepared  to  Join  In  a  declaration  by 
.S.  official,  "his     the  conference  such  as  Is  submitted.     How- 
hts  enemies     ever,  the  United  States  makes  this  unilateral 
declaration  of  Its  position  In  these  matters: 

"DECLARATION 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
ing resolved  to  devote  its  efforts  to  the 
strengthening  of  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  take  note  of  the  agreements  con- 
cluded at  Geneva  on  July  20  and  21,  1954, 
between  (a)  the  Franco-Laotian  Command 
and  the  Conunand  of  the  Peoples  Army  of 
Vietnam;  (b)  the  Royal-Khmer  Army  Com- 
mand and  the  Command  of  the  Peoples  Army 
of  Vietnam:  (c)  Franco-Vietnamese  Com- 
mand and  the  Command  of  the  Peoples 
Army  of  Vietnam  and  of  paragraphs  1  to 
12  inclusive  of  the  declaration  presented 
to  the  Geneva  Conference  on  July  21, 
1954.  declares  with  regard  to  the  afore- 
said agreements  and  paragraphs  that  (1)  it 
will  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force  to  dlstiirb  them.  In  accordance  with 
article  2(4)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions dealing  with  the  obligation  of  mem- 
bers to  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force;  and 
(11)  It  would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggres- 
sion m  violation  of  the  aforesaid  agreements 
with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threat- 
ening international  peace  and  security. 

"In  connection  with  the  statement  in  the 

declaration     concerning    free    elections     in 

1954  Geiieva     Vietnam   my   Government   wishes   to   make  • 

divided     clear  its  position  which  It  has  expressed  in 

to  be  admin-     a  declaration  made  In  Washington  on  June 

and  South  29. 1954,  as  follows: 
country  could  "  'In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided 
although  the  against  their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek 
line  estab-  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elections  super- 
not  a  "politi-  vised  by  the  United  Nations  to  Insiue  that 
it  was  estab-     they  are  conducted  fairly." 

The         "With  respect  to  the  statement  made  by 
North    and     the  representative  of  the  State  of  Vietnam, 
and   distinct     the  United  States  reiterates  its  traditional 
or  consular     position  that  peoples  are  entitled  to  deter- 
by  various     mine  their  own  future  and  that  It  will  not 
]  land  or  both,     join  in  an  arrangement  which  would  hinder 
onal  military     this.     Nothing  In  its  declaration  Just  made 
)y  the  Geneva     Is  intended  to  or  does  indicate  anydepar- 
or  terrl-      ture  from  this  traditional  position. 
International         "We  share  the  hope  that  the  agreements 
under  inter-     will  permit  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  to 
the  division  of     play   their  part,   in  full   independence   and 
of  Ger-     sovereignty,  in  the  peaceful  conununity  of 
that  If  a  state     nations,  and  will  enable  the  peoples  of  that 
recognized     area  to  determine  their  own  future." 
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Question  3:  Was  a  government  represent- 
ing South  VIetnanx  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
accords?  How  did  the  first  South  Viet- 
naraese  Government  come  to  power?  Has 
there  been  any  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam  chosen  to  any  extent  by  a  democratic 
process?    If  so,  when  and  how? 

Answer:  The  State  of  Vietnam  was  repre- 
sented in  the  discussions  in  Geneva  in  I954, 
but  did  not  sign  the  accords,  and  indeed 
issued  a  formal  protest  that  the  proposal  of 
its  delegate  had  been  rejected  without  ex- 
amination, and  the  final  agreement  Included 
political  provisions  formulated  without  the 
consent  of  their  Government.  The  specific 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  was  signed  on  July  20,  1954,  by 
representatives  of  France  and  the  Vietminii. 

The  State  of  Vietnam  came  into  existence 
In  1949  under  Emperor  Bao  Dai  as  an  as- 
sociated  state  within  the  French  Union,  in 
1950,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
extended  de  Jure  recognition  to  the  State  of 
Vietnam.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  who  came  to 
power  on  July  7,  1954,  was  the  last  of  the 
Bao  Dai  appointed  Prime  Ministers.  The 
basic  decision  on  the  form  and  leadership 
of  the  new  South  Vietnamese  Government 
was  taken  in  a  referendum  on  October  23 
1955.  As  a  result  of  this  referendum  the 
country  was  declared  a  republic,  Diem  re- 
placed Bao  Dal  as  Chief  of  State,  and  na- 
tional  elections  were  held  on  March  4.  1956, 
for  a  Constituent  Assembly,  which  was  trans- 
formed into  a  National  Assembly  after  pro- 
mulgation of  the  constitution  It  drafted. 

Question  4 :  What  happened  to  prevent  the 
1956  "free  election"  contemplated  by  the  1954 
Geneva  accords?  Did  the  United  States  op- 
pose such  election?  If  so,  when  and  with 
what  explanation? 

Answer:  South  Vietnam's  position  on  elec- 
tions was  made  clear  by  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  in  a  nationwide  broadcast  to  his  people 
on  July  16,  1955. 

"Our  policy  Is  a  policy  for  peace.  But  noth- 
ing will  lead  us  astray  of  our  goal,  the  unity 
of  our  country,  a  unity  in  freedom  and  not 
In  slavery.  Serving  the  cause  of  our  nation, 
more  than  ever  we  will  struggle  for  the  re- 
unification of  our  homeland. 

"We  do  not  reject  the  principle  of  free 
elections  as  peaceful  and  democratic  means 
to  achieve  that  unity.  However,  if  elections 
constitute  one  of  the  bases  of  tfue  democ- 
racy, they  will  be  meaningful  only  on  the 
condition  that  they  are  absolutely  free. 

"Now,  faced  with  a  regime  of  oppression  as 
practiced  by  the  Vletminh,  we  remain  skep- 
tical concerning  the  possibility  of  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  free  elections  In  the  north. " 

At  the  1954  Geneva  Conference,  the  United 
States  supported  free  elections  throughout 
Vietnam  supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to 
Insure  that  they  were  conducted  fairly.  The 
proposal  was  not  adopted  by  the  conference 
and  partly  for  this  reason  the  United  States 
refused  to  become  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
accords. 

In  the  period  from  1954  to  1956,  It  bec.ime 
obvious  that  conditions  of  freedom  did  not 
exist  In  North  Vietnam  and  that  it  was  im- 
poeslble  to  envisage  really  free  elections  by 
secret  ballot,  as  required  by  the  1954  Geneva 
accords.  North  Vietnam  was  already  a  police 
state,  and  It  was  evident  that  Hanoi  was 
counting  on  an  election  that  would  be  rigged 
In  their  favor. 

Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  of  North  Vietnam, 
admitted  this  In  October  1956,  when  as  the 
Communist  Party's  spokesman,  he  read  a 
long  list  of  errors  to  the  10th  Congress  of 
the  Party  Central  Committee.  With  tm- 
precedented  Communist  candor,  he  admitted 
that  In  carrying  out  their  land  reform,  the 
authorities  had  gone  too  far  and  had  exe- 
cuted and  tortured  many  Innocent  people. 
He  also  confessed  that  there  had  been  re- 
ligious persecution  and  repression  of  mi- 
nority groups. 
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Question  5 :  To  what  extent  has  there  been 
objective  verlfioation  of  Interference  by  the 
North  Vietnam  Government  (aa  dlst^- 
guished  from  participation  by  individual 
North  Vietnamese)  in  the  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam? 

Answer;  The  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  the 
result  of  the  announced  attempt  by  the 
Communist  regime  In  North  Vietnam  to 
conquer  South  Vietnam  In  violation  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Accords.  In  Communist  prop- 
aganda this  form  of  aggKsslon  masquerades 
as  a  "war  of  national  liberation."  In  reality, 
tiie  war  which  the  Vietoong  are  waging 
against  the  south  is  directed  politically  and 
militarily  from  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  is  commanded  primarily  by 
leaders  and  specialists  infiltrated  from  north 
of  the  17th  parallel.  It  Is  supplied  by  weap- 
ons and  equipment  sent  by  North  Vietnam, 
wtilch  in  turn  is  supported  by  Red  China. 
Its  aim  is  to  win  control  of  South  Vietnam 
for  communism  in  violation  of  solemn  agree- 
ents  and  with  no  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

In  December  1961,  the  State  Department 
thoroughly  documented  North  Vietnam's 
efforts  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  in  its 
white  paper  entitled  "A  Threat  to  the  Peawje." 
The  February  1965  State  Department  white 
paper  entitled  "Aggression  From  the  North" 
adds  documentation  on  bow  Hanoi  has  mas- 
terminded the  Vietcong  campaign  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  1962  report  of  the  Interna- 
tionai  Control  Commission  for  Vietnam 
spelled  out  North  Vietnam's  aggressive  ac- 
tions in  fiagrant  violation  of  the  1054  Geneva 
Accords  and   the   1B62  agreement   on   Laos. 

What  Hanoi  was  up  to  then  is  even  more 
apparent  now.  In  the  minority  ICC  report  of 
February  13,  1965,  the  Canadian  delegate  to 
the  ICC,  Mr.  J.  B.  Seaborn,  says  that  "•  •  • 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  In  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  since  February  7 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  intensification  of 
tlie  aggressive  policy  of  the  Goveriunent  of 
North  Vietnam."  He  points  to  "the  continu- 
ing fact  that  North  Vietnam  has  increased  its 
efforts  to  Incite,  encourage,  and  support  hos- 
tile activities  in  South  Vietnam,  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  South  Vietnamese  adminis- 
tration.'* 

In  a  recent  network  television  interview, 
Mr.  Seaborn  said  that  perhapw  even  more 
significant  than  the  actual  numbers  of  North 
Vietnamese  Infiltrators  Is  the  quality  and 
type  of  people  Hanoi  has  been  sending,  in 
that  they  are  essentially  the  trained  officers 
and  specialists  who  serve  as  tbe  backbone  of 
the  Vietcong  movement. 

Question  6:  In  terms  of  International  law, 
what  Is  the  basis  for  our  present  activity  In 
South  Vietnam? 

Answer;  Although  Congress  in  fact  has  not 
made  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  the  sense 
of  Congress  has  Indeed  been  expressed.  Con- 
gressional leaders  have  been  consulted  con- 
tinuoiuly  by  the  administration,  and  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  have  made  their 
views  known  both  in  private  discussions  and 
public  speeches  In  Congress.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (Public  Law  88-408)  was  passed  In  Au- 
gust 19S4  by  a  combined  vote  of  502  to  2, 
which  stated,  among  other  things:  "That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measiu-es  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion" •  •  *  and  that  "the  United  States  re- 
gards as  vital  to  its  national  Interest  and  to 
world  peace  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia"  •  •  • 
and  that  "*  •  •  the  United  States  Is,  there- 
fore, prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol 
state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  its 
freedom."  It  has  not  been  considered  desir- 
able or  necessary  to  declare  war  in  the  Viet- 


nam Blttiatlon.  Should  a  declaration  of  war 
become  necessary  or  deelrable.  Congress 
would,  of  course,  make  such  a  declaration, 
since  It  Is  recognized  that  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  is  solely  within  the  province  of  the 
Congress. 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  makes  the 
President  Conunander  in  Chief  of  the  Arnxy 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  vests  In 
him  the  executive  power.  This  article  has 
also  been  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  making  the  President  the  "sole  organ  of 
the  Nation"  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
Thus  the  President  has  authority  to  deploy 
U.S.  military  personnel  abroad. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  and  Viet- 
nam are  parties  to  the  agreement  for  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  in  Indochina  of  Decem- 
ber 23,  1950,  which  was  concluded  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  329,  81st  Congress.  This  agree- 
ment provides  for  the  furnishing  by  the 
United  States  to  Vietnam,  Inter  alia,  of  mili- 
tary assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment, 
material  and  services. 

The  Manila  pact,  ratified  In  February  1956, 
which  established  SKATO,  Included  South 
Vietnam  as  a  protocol  state.  This  treaty  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

A  Presidential  decision  was  made  In  1954 
to  extend  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  President 
Eisenhower  said  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  South  Vietnam;  "The  purpose  of  this  offer 
is  to  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  In 
developing  and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  subver- 
sion or  aggression  through  military  means." 

Prior  to  our  stepped-up  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  In  1961  In  response  to  Increasing 
aggressive  actions  against  the  south,  U.S. 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  was  carried 
out  within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  1954 
Geneva  accords. 

It  was  In  response  to  North  Vietnamese 
violations  of  the  accords  (documented  In 
1962  by  the  ICC  In  Vietnam  and  reconfirmed 
by  the  February  13,  1965  report  of  the  Ca- 
nadian delegate  to  the  ICC)  that  the  United 
States  responded  to  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam's request  for  stepped  up  assistance  to 
help  defend  Itself.  We  believe  our  aid  Is 
Justified  In  view  of  North  Vietnam's  flagrant 
violations  of  Its  obligations  under  the  1954 — 
and  1962  (Laos) — Geneva  agreements. 

Our  air  strikes  are  Justified  as  an  exercise 
of  the  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  recognized  by  article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  They  are  a  limited  and 
fitting  response  to  tbe  aggressive  campaign 
being  waged  by  North  Vietnam  against  South 
Vietnam.  The  Saigon  Government  has  re- 
quested our  assistance  In  defense  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  air  elements  of  both  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  have  answered 
Vietcong  attacks  by  striking  at  North  Viet- 
nam— the  source  of  the  Vietcong  campaign. 
Tbe  kind  of  Communist  aggression  that  we 
see  In  Vietnam  today — a  so-called  "war  of 
national  liberation" — amounts  to  an  open 
armed  attack  within  the  meaning  of  article 
51. 

Question  7:  Is  there  a  legal  basis  for 
asking  the  U.N.  to  take  action  In  relation 
to  Vietnam?  If  so,  are  there  practical  rea- 
sons for  oiu*  not  having  made  this  request 
up  to  this  time? 

Answer;  The  United  States  has  attempted 
more  than  once  to  use  tbe  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  to  help  solve  various  aspects 
of  the  Vietnam  situation.  When  In  May 
1964,  Cambodia  complained  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  of  South  Viet- 
namese military  Incursions  into  Cambodian 
territory,  ttie  United  States  proposed  that  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  body  be  estab- 
lished on  the  border.  The  Seciu-lty  Council 
sent  a  mission  of  three  of  its  members  (Bra- 
zil, Ivory  Coast,  and  Morocco)  to  examine 
tbe  border  situation  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations as  to  how  these  Incidents  could  be 
avoided.  Hanoi  anf  Pelplng  condemned 
even  thU  Umlted  United  Nations  Initiative 


in  southeast  Asia.  The  Vietcong  warned 
that  they  could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  mission  and  would  not  accept  its 
findings. 

In  August  1964,  the  United  States  re- 
quested an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Seciu-lty 
Council  to  consider  the  serious  situation 
created  by  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boat  attacks  on  two  United  States  destroyers 
In  International  waters.  After  bearing  the 
United  States  report  of  the  defensive  meas- 
tires  taken  in  response  to  these  attacks,  the 
Council  stated  that  It  would  welcome  such 
Information  relating  to  this  Issue  as  North 
or  South  Vietnam  desired  to  make  available 
either  by  taking  part  In  the  Security  Council 
discussion  or  In  a  form  they  might  otherwise 
prefer.  The  Republic  of  Vietnam  expressed 
its  readiness  to  offer  tbe  Security  Council  Its 
full  coopeiatlon.  However,  the  North  Viet- 
namese maintained  tha>.  the  Security  Coun- 
cil "has  no  right  to  examine  the  problem" 
and  replied  that  any  "Illegal"  decision  on  the 
United  States  complaint  by  the  Security 
Council  would  be  considered  null  and  void 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  authorities. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  President  has  taken 
several  steps  to  engage  the  resources  and 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations  in  an  attempt 
to  move  the  Vietnam  problem  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  the  conference  table.  These  efforts 
followed  upon  15  earlier  attempts  by  the 
United  States  and  other  governments  to  ar- 
range a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

On  June  25,  1965,  President  Johnson, 
speaking  in  San  Francisco,  called  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  to  "use  all  their 
Influence,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
bring  to  the  table  those  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  war." 

During  his  July  28  press  conference,  the 
President  renewed  this  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  noting  that  "If 
the  United  Nations  and  its  officials,  or  any 
one  of  Its  114  members  can  by  deed  or  word, 
private  Initiative  or  public  action,  bring  us 
nearer  an  honorable  peace,  then  they  will 
have  the  support  and  gratitude  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  same  day  President 
Johnson  requested  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg to  deliver  personally  a  letter  to  U.N. 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  requesting  that 
"all  the  resovirces  and  the  energy  and  the 
Immense  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  be 
employed  to  find  ways  to  halt  aggression  and 
to  bring  peace  In  Vietnam." 

On  July  30,  in  a  letter  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  President,  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  noted  that  responsibility  to 
persist  m  the  search  for  peace  weighs  espe- 
cially upon  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  He  went  on  to  emphasize  that  tbe 
United  States  stands  ready,  as  In  the  past, 
to  "collaborate  unconditionally  with  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  In  the 
search  for  an  acceptable  formula  to  restore 
peace  and  security"  In  southeast  Asia.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  "hopes  the  members 
of  the  Council  will  somehow  flnd  the  means 
to  respond  effectively  to  the  challenge  raised 
by  the  state  of  affairs"  In  that  area. 

By  these  actions  the  United  States  intended 
to  engage  the  United  Nations  and  its  mem- 
bers In  serious  efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We  believe 
that  these  actions  represent  the  most  con- 
structive way  possible,  tmder  present  cir- 
cumstances, of  seizing  tbe  United  Nations 
with  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  is  actively  continuing  consulta- 
tions with  U.N.  members.  We  hope  that  In 
time  these  U.N.  efforts  or  others  will  lead  to 
talks  designed  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  Is  also 
deeply  involved  in  international  economic 
and  social  development  programs  in  south- 
east Asia.    President  Johnson,  in  his  speecli 
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of  April  7  In  Baltimore 
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the  agreement  negotiated  there  to  neutralize 
Laos.  The  United  States  withdrew  all  Its 
military  personnel  (who  were  advisory  only) 
from  Laos  within  the  time  limit  set  by  the 
agtreement. 

However,  Communist  North  Vietnam  did 
not  withdraw  its  combat  military  personnel 
who  have  consistently  numbered  several 
thousands  and  who  are  reinforced  from  time 
to  time  as  Communist  operational  needs  re- 
quire. These  personnel  have  supported  Pa- 
thet  Lao  offensives  against  the  neutralist 
and  conservative  forces.  North  Vietnam  has 
also  consistently  continued  to  use  southern 
Laos  as  a  corridor  for  the  infiltration  of  pe^ 
sonnel  from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vie^ 
nam  In  violation  of  a  specific  commitment  In 
the  Lao  agreement  not  to  use  the  territory 
of  Laos  for  Interference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  countries. 

3.  Further  attempts  to  reach  a  Laos  set- 
tlement :  After  the  Communist  seizure  of  the 
Plain  of  Jars  in  May,  1964,  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  called  for  consultations 
among  the  Geneva  Conference  powers  as  en- 
visaged by  the  1962  Geneva  Agreements  on 
Laos.  The  United  States  participated  in 
these  consultations,  but  the  Communist  sig- 
natories refused  to  take  part. 

Subsequently  Poland  put  forth  a  proposal 
for  preliminary  discussions  among  the  three 
Laos  factions,  the  Geneva  cochalrmen  and 
the  members  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  to  see  whether  the  conditions 
for  a  wider  conference  could  be  established. 
The  United  States  supported  the  Polish  pro- 
posal but  after  the  Pathet  Lao,  Hanoi  and 
Peiplng  opposed  the  plan,  the  Soviets  failed 
to  pursue  It. 

The  United  States  then  supported  discus- 
sions among  the  three  Lao  factions,  and 
these  are  still  continuing  In  desultory  fash- 
ion. In  these  discussions  the  Pathet  Lao 
have  claimed  that  the  charges  Prime  Minis- 
ter Souvanna  Phouma  has  made  in  the 
cabinet  over  the  past  year  are  illegal,  thus 
challenging  his  authority  to  act  as  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Royal  Government  of  Laoe. 
The  Communist  side  has  also  blocked  the 
entry  of,  and  effective  Investigations  by, 
the  International  Control  Commission  in 
Communist-controlled  territory. 

These  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munists have  made  pursuit  of  the  Lao  ne- 
gotiating track  exceedingly  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible.  The  United  States  continues  to 
back  the  Lao  Governmnet  acceptance  In 
principle  of  a  new  Geneva  Conference  on 
Laos  provided  the  Communist  side  first  dem- 
onstrates, by  removing  the  roadblocks  dis- 
cussed above,  that  the  conference  will  be 
fruitful. 

4.  Consultations  imder  article  19  of  the 
1962  Geneva  accords  on  Laos:  The  United 
Kingdom  approached  the  Soviets  In  February 
for  discussions  as  foreseen  by  article  19  of 
the  Geneva  accords  on  Laos  with  respect  to 
the  future  activities  of  the  International  ■ 
Control  Commission  In  Laos.  The  countries 
participating  initially  would  be  the  cochalr- 
men, the  Laoe  Government  and  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  powers.  The 
Soviets  have  thus  far  not  vsponded.  The 
article  19  discussions.  If  held,  might  also 
lead  to  further  talks  which  could  involve 
South  and  North  Vietnam  as  well  as  Com- 
munist China  and  the  United  States  as  sig- 
natories, and  this  might  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  quiet  contacts  on  the  Vietnam 
question. 

5.  Cambodia:  The  United  States  has 
always  supported  the  Independence,  neutral- 
ity and  territorial  integrity  of  Cambodia. 
From  1962  to  1964  the  United  States  sought 
to  work  toward  a  resolution  of  the  problems 
between  Cambodia  and  her  neighbors,  Thai- 
land and  South  Vietnam,  as  a  necessary 
prelude  to  international  reaffirmation  of 
Cambodia's  desired  statiis.  In  February  1964, 
Cambodia  proposed  a  fotu'-power  conference 
(Thailand,  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 


States,  with  Cambodia)  to  consider  the  neu- 
trality and  territorial  Integrity  of  Cambodi.T. 
The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  re- 
sponded favorably  to  the  call  for  a  confer- 
ence, but  the  proposal  came  to  nothing  wiien 
Prince  Sihanouk  formally  withdrew  it  in 
March  1964. 

In  1965,  following  a  renewed  Cambodian 
proposal  for  a  formal  conference  on  Cam- 
bodia, the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
Indicated  their  willingness  to  accept  Invit.i- 
tlons  to  such  a  conference,  and  in  April  the 
United  States  informed  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  its  capacity  as  a  Geneva  Conference 
Cochalrman,  that  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  I954 
Geneva  powers  on  Cambodia  as  proposed  by 
the  Cambodian  Government  in  March. 

The  Cambodian  Government  subsequently 
specified  that  the  conference  must  be  con- 
fined to  Cambodian  questions  and,  shifting 
from  its  earlier  position,  stated  that  tlie 
South  Vietnamese  Government  could  not  be 
permitted  to  participate.  Chou  En-lai,  on 
behalf  of  Communist  .China,  endorsed  the 
posltl6n  of  the  Cambodian  Government  that 
only  the  neutrality  and  territorial  Integrity 
of  Cambodia  might  be  discussed  and,  twist'- 
Ing  the  Cambodian  Government's  statement 
excluding  participation  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam  Government,  added  that  at  any  Inter- 
national conference  on  the  Indochina  ques- 
tion only  the  "National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam"  can  represent  South  Viet- 
nam. North  Vietnam,  through  an  editorial 
May  5  In  the  official  Nhan  Dan,  expressed 
support  for  Prince  Sihanouk's  rejection  of 
a  conference  on  Cambodia  which  would  be 
broadened  to  Include  discussions  on 
Vietnam. 

Apparently  shifting  Its  position  once  more. 
Cambodia  sent  a  message  May  15  to  the 
United  Kingdom  stating  that  Cambodia  de- 
sired a  conference  If  only  the  Cambodian 
problem  Is  dealt  with  there  and  If  the  Inter- 
ested powers  (the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance  and  Com- 
munist China)  agree  In  advance  on  South 
Vietnamese  representation.  Regarding  the 
issue  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
versus  the  "National  Liberation  Front" 
Prince  Sihanouk  said  Cambodia  Is  willing  to 
accept  either,  neither  or  both. 

On  the  basis  ef  Prince  Sihanouk's  message. 
the  United  Kingdom  then  approached  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have  invitations  issued  to 
the  1954  Geneva  conference  powers.  To  d.ite 
the  Soviets  have  not  replied. 

Such  a  conference  could  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  corridor  contacts  with  the 
Communist  powers  on  Vietnam  If  they  so 
desire. 

6.  United  Nations:  The  United  States 
raised  the  Tonkin  Gulf  events  last  August 
In  the  Security  Council.  The  President  of 
the  Sectority  Council  invited  North  Vietnam 
to  furnish  information  relating  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  United  States,  either  through 
participation  in  the  Security  Council  dlsctis- 
sions  or  by  other  means.  The  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Communist  China  in  an  August  12 
letter  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  North  Viet- 
nam, emphatically  pointed  out  that  the 
United  Nations  had  no  right  at  all  to  consi- 
der the  Indochina  question.  North  Viet- 
nam responded  August  19  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council,  stating  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  does  not  He  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Security  Council  and  that 
any  Security  Council  decision  would  be  con- 
sidered null  and  void  by  North  Vietnam. 

In  early  April  1965  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant,  considered 
visiting  Peiplng  and  Hanoi  on  tlie  Vietnam 
question.  Communist  China,  through  the 
medium  of  the  People's  Daily,  commented 
on  April  12  that  U  Thant  was  knocking  at 
the  wrong  door  and  should  spare  himself 
the  trouble  since  "the  Vietnam  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  United  Nations." 
The  Prime  Minister  of  North  Vietnam,  Pham 
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Van  Dong,  in  a  statement  on  April  8,  said 
that  "any  approach  tending  to  secure  United 
Nations  intervention  In  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion Is   •    •    •   Inappropriate." 

7.  Exploration  of  a  Vietnam  Settlement: 
On  February  20  the  United  Kingdom  proposed 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  British  and 
Soviets  undertake  as  Geneva  cochalrmen 
to  explore  the  bases  of  a  possible  Vietnam 
settlement  vrtth  all  the  Geneva  Conference 
countries.  The  United  States  supported  this 
approach.  The  Soviets — obviously  under 
pressure  from  Hanoi  and  Peiplng — were, 
however,  not  even  prepared  to  cooperate  in 
seeking  the  views  of  the  parties  concerned 
regarding  the  grounds  for  settlement. 

8.  Gordon  Walker  mission:  The  British 
then  undertook  to  send  Gordon  Walker  to 
visit  interested  countries  and  explore  the 
bases  for  a  Vietnam  settlement.  Walker 
visited  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  Burma  in  April.  Peiplng, 
however.  Informed  the  British  Government 
in  a  note,  responding  to  the  proposal  that 
Walker  visit  Peiplng,  that  in  present  cir- 
cumstances it  was  not  suitable  for  a  special 
representative  of  the  British  Government 
to  contact  the  Chinese  Government  on  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  and  Indochina  and 
that  he  would  not  be  welcome.  Hanoi  also 
Jecltned  to  receive   a  visit  from   Walker. 

9.  U.S.  readiness  for  unconditional  dis- 
cussions: On  April  7,  President  Johnson 
stated  that  the  United  States  remains  ready 
for  unconditional  discussions  with  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  He  noted  that  we  have 
stated  this  position  over  and  over  again  to 
friend  and  foe  alike.  Hanoi  and  Peiplng 
have  refused  to  respond,  calling  the  proposal 
"a  hoax,"  "a  big  swindle,"  "a  lie  covered  with 
flowers." 

10.  Appeal  of  17  nonalined  nations:  In  re- 
sponding April  8,  to  the  appeal  of  17  non- 
alined nations  for  a  peaceful  solution 
through  negotiations  without  preconditions, 
the  United  States  reiterated  the  statement 
in  President  Johnson's  April  7  speech  that 
it  remains  ready  for  unconditional  discus- 
sions. The  United  States  also  stated  that, 
as  soon  as  the  aggressive  acts  of  North  Viet- 
nam stop  and  the  obstacles  to  security  and 
stability  In  South  Vietnam  are  removed,  the 
need  for  American  supporting  military 
actions  will  come  to  an  end.  The  United 
States  further  noted  that,  when  conditions 
have  been  created  in  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  can  determine  their  future 
without  external  Interference,  the  United 
States  win  withdraw  its  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Communist  China,  through  the  medium  of 
the  People's  Daily,  rejected  unconditional 
negotiations,  declaring  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  never  agree  to  negotiations  with- 
out any  preconditions.  Marshal  Tito  and 
other  unspecified  backers  of  the  17-natlon 
appeal  were  labeled  "monsters  and  freaks." 

North  Vietnam  likewise  rejected  the  non- 
alined appeal  through  an  authorized  state- 
ment by  the  Vietnam  News  Agency  saying 
that  any  approach  contrary  to  Pham  Van 
Dong's  four-point  conditions  for  a  Viet- 
namese settlement  is  inappropriate.  Since 
Dong  had  stated  that  reconvening  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  could  be  considered  if  the 
basis  outlined  in  his  four  points  is  recog- 
nized, It  appears  that  North  Vietnam  was  not 
prepared  at  that  time  to  accept  talks  other 
than  those  conditioned  on  its  position  for  a 
settlement. 

11.  Indian  proposal  on  Vietnam:  The  In- 
dian Goveriunent  has  proposed  (a)  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  both  sides,  (b)  the 
policing  of  boundaries  by  an  Afro-Asian 
patrol  force,  and  (c)  the  maintenance  of 
present  boundaries  so  long  as  the  people 
concerned  desire  it. 

The  United  States  has  publicly  stated  that 
It  has  noted  this  proposal  with  Interest  and 
is  giving  it  very  careful  consideration.    The 


United  States  Is  continuing  discussions  with 
the  Indian  Government  on  this  proposal. 

Communist  China  has  denounced  the  In- 
dian proposal  as  a  plot  to  use  Afro-Asian 
countries  to  serve  U.S.  aggression  against 
Vietnam,  and  accuses  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment of  betraying  the  Afro-Asian  countries' 
stand  of  opposing  imperialism  and  colonial- 
ism and  supporting  the  National  Liberation 
Front  movement. 

Hanoi  has  also  rejected  the  Indian  pro- 
posal, calling  the  "erroneous  viewpoints  of 
Indian  ruling  circles"  an  offense  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  Hanoi  says  the 
proposal  is  aimed  at  finding  a  way  out  for 
the  United  States  which  will  help  it  rule 
over  South  Vietnam. 

12.  Bombing  pause:  During  the  period 
May  13-17,  the  United  States  suspended 
bombing  operations  against  North  Vietnam. 
This  fact  was  obviously  known  to  Hanoi,  but 
there  was  no  response  Indicating  an  inten- 
tion to  move  toward  a  settlement.  The  Viet- 
nam News  Agency  in  Hanoi  called  the  sus- 
pension "a  wornout  trick  of  deceit  and 
threat."  The  New  China  News  Agency  In 
Peiplng  characterized  the  suspension  as  "a 
peace  swindle,"  "an  American  hoax,"  "a  de- 
spicable trick,"  and  "war  blackmail." 

13.  Canadian  approach  to  North  Vietnam: 
At  the  end  of  May  the  Canadian  representa- 
tive on  the  International  Control  Commission 
in  Vietnam  proceeded  to  Hanoi  to  discuss  the 
reaction  of  North  Vietnam  to  the  bombing 
pause.  As  reported  by  Canadian  Foreign 
Minister  Martin,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
North  Vietnam  stated  that  "four  conditions" 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  negotiations  urged 
by  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  Foreign 
Minister  has.  therefore,  concluded  that  North 
Vietnam  and  Communist  China  do  not  sup- 
port peace  overtures  at  this  time.  This  con- 
forms to  the  United  States  view  that  Hanoi 
is  not  prepared  for  unconditional  discussions, 
but  Instead  insists  on  the  recognition  of 
clearly  unacceptable  conditions  for  discus- 
sion. 

14.  Commonwealth  initiative:  Most  re- 
cently, the  Conference  of  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  meeting  in  London  Issued 
a  statement  June  19  proposing  that  a  special 
Mission  composed  of  British  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  and  four  other  Conunonwealth  heads 
of  government  visit  the  capitals  of  the  coun- 
tries Involved  to  "explore  the  clrcimnstances 
in  which  a  conference  might  be  held  to  end 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam."  The  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  Immediately  welcomed 
the  Commonwealth  initiative.  Pelplng's  re- 
sponse was  to  call  Prime  Minister  Wilson  "a 
nitwit  making  trouble  for  himself";  Hanoi 
turned  down  the  proposed  visit  in  a  state- 
ment July  1;  and  the  Soviet  Union  indicated 
It  was  not  interested  in  this  effort  to  find 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  confilct. 

In  addition  to  the  14  attempts  mentioned 
above,  four  additional  ones  were  made  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  and  early  August. 

15.  Tlto-Shastrl  joint  appeal  of  late  July. 

16.  British  Parllmentarlan  Harold  Davles 
appeal  and  visit  to  Hanoi  in  late  July  on 
behalf  of  British  Prime  Minister  Wilson. 

17.  President  Johnson's  appeal  and  letter 
to  the  Secretary  general  of  the  United  Nations 
on  July  28. 

18.  Ghanian  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah's 
appeal  In  early  August. 

Question  9:  It  is  often  said  that  we  must 
stay  In  South  Vietnam  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism  In  southeast  Asia.  Is  the 
main  purpose  of  our  policy  to  forestall  a 
Commxmist  government  in  South  Vietnam? 
Or  is  it  to  enable  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  establish  whatever  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want,  whether  Communist  or 
otherwise? 

Answer:  First,  the  problem  of  Vietnam  is 
Communist  aggression.  The  United  States 
is  certainly  there  in  force  now,  but  the 
South  Vietnamese  asked  for  our  assistance 
only  when  the  Communist  assault  reached 


such  proportions  as  to  imperil  the  very  ex- 
istence of  South  Vietnam.  Second,  we  have 
no  desire  for  a  military  presence  or  base  in 
Vietnam.  Otir  goal  is  precisely  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  we  can  withdraw  from 
a  peaceful,  secure,  and  free  South  Vietnam. 
That  will  be  possible  whenever  the  Commu- 
nists decide  to  leave  their  neighbor  alone. 
Third,  until  the  Communists  call  off  their  as- 
sault, our  withdrawal  would  simply  mean 
turning  over  14  million  people  to  the  Com- 
munists. A  political  settlement  is  possible 
only  when  the  Communists  are  convinced 
they  cannot  win  by  force.  Finally,  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  cannot  sensibly  be  Isolated 
from  the  general  world  situation.  Vietnam 
Is  not  the  end  of  Communist  ambition. 
After  Vietnam  there  is  Laos,  and  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand,  etc.  And  If  we  permit  Com- 
munist armed  subversion  to  succeed  in 
southeast  Asia  we  wiU  surely  see  it  again — 
and  soon — In  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  our  own  hemisphere. 

We  do  not  find  any  significant  body  of 
people  or  opinion  in  South  Vietnam  among 
these  14  million  people,  other  than  the  Vlet- 
cong  themselves,  who  are  looking  to  Hanoi 
for  guidance.  The  Vletcong  use  the  old 
instrument  of  terror  to  Induce  passivity. 
As  a  result.  In  those  areas  which  have  been 
secured  and  cleared,  there  is  no  problem 
about  the  cooperation  of  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam  when  they  can  be  given  reasonable 
assurance  that  their  cooperation  will  not 
lead  to  their  throats  being  sUt  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.  In  addition,  when  one  speaks 
about  the  attitudes  of  the  villagers,  one 
must  remember  that  these  people  want  to 
live  their  lives  In  decency  and  security,  grow 
their  own  crops,  raise  their  families,  and 
Improve  their  land  if  they  can.  And  they 
are  not  asking  the  north  for  the  answer. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  toward  communism  la 
unmistakable:  even  though  there  has  been 
a  series  of  governmental  revisions  since  the 
fall  of  the  Diem  Government  In  November 
1963,  every  administration  has  operated 
from  a  basic  policy  of  anticommunlsm.  and 
a  stanch  determination  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  Communist  aggression.  The 
South  Vietnamese  people  themselves  have 
given  undeniable  evidence  pf  their  alle- 
giance by  "voting  with  their  feet"  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  approximately  600,000 
have  become  refugees,  choosing  to  abandon 
their  homes  andleave  the  Vietcong-controlled 
areas  in  the  north  central  portion  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  close  to  1  million  persons  who 
fled  from  North  Vietnam  to  the  South  after 
the  Communists  assumed  control  are  more 
impressive  testimony  still  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Tlie  President  has  made  It  perfectly  clear 
that  we  are  ready  for  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions" at  any  time.  However,  he  has 
made  it  equally  clear  that  our  objective  is  a 
South  Vietnam  able  to  determine  its  own 
future  without  external  interference.  The 
United  States  has  also  stated,  in  Its  reply  to 
the  17  nonalined  nations,  that  It  would  be 
prepared  to  withdraw  Its  forces  once  the  ex- 
ternal Interference — ^really,  the  aggression — 
from  the  north  had  stopped  and  the  south 
was  free  again. 

Hanoi  has  not  agreed  to  any  sort  of  dis- 
cussions. Its  public  speeches  continue  to 
refer  to  the  necessity  that  we  stop  our  bomb- 
ing attacks — in  other  words,  a  unilateral 
cessation  by  our  side — or  that  we  withdraw 
our  forces  from  helping  South  Vietnam,  or 
both. 

More  basically.  North  Vietnam  has  defined 
its  idea  of  a  peaceful  settlement  very  care- 
fully. It  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  VS. 
forces,  and  then  for  determination  of  the 
future  of  South  Vietnam  "in  accordance 
with  the  program  of  the  liberation  front." 
Ttiat  program  means  that  the  Liberation 
Front  would  be  admitted  to  a  dominant  role 
in  a  new  government  within  South  Vietnam 
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as  the  first  step.    The  sO' 
Front  is  of  course  nothing 
Hanoi,  led  by  Communists 
Hanoi.     If  It  were  put  Into  a 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  result 
ly  be  a  Communist  takeover 
the  lines  of  the  Communist 
land,  to  give  one  example.     I 
terms  amount  to  turning  over 
to  communism.     There  Is 
that  they  are  now  prepared 
other  basis. 

Question  10.  Assuming 
doing    In    Vietnam    is    mora 
Justified,    is    it    wise    and 
vlewpHDint  of  effectiveness? 
reasonable   and   practicable 
tlon,  achieve  a  military 
In    effect,    repeating    NapoleAn 
march  to  Moscow?     Would  w( 
to  achieve  the  ends  we  desiri  i 
let   the   people  of   South 
with  this  problem  by 
process  jjerhaps  develop  eno 
to  resist  control  by  China? 

Answer.  In   considering 
support  to  South  Vietnam  is 
necessary  to  consider  the 
U.S.  policy  in  South  Vletnat  i 
objectives  of  North  Vietnam 
of   North   Vietnam,   backed 
China,   is  to  expand  control 
pies  of  the  Independent  natiotis 
Asia,  and  to  use  this  as  a  test 
of  expanding  control  over 
pies    throughout   the   world 
developed   areas  of   Asia 
America. 

The  leaders  of  North  Vletnajn 
nist    China    on    numerous 
stated  this  as  their  purpose 
General  Giap.  head  of  the 
military  forces,  said  that 
the  model  of  the  national 
movement   of  our  time. 
Prime  Minister  of  North 
cently:  "The  experience  of 
In  South  Vietnam  attracts 
the   world,   especially   the 
America." 

The  national  security  of  th( 
is  at  stake  in  South  Vietnam 
of  the  United  States  is  to 
Vietnam's  independence  in 
50,000  personnel  and  quantlt 
that  the  north  has  sent  into 
to  subvert  and  take   control 
The  source  of  the  commltmen  , 
States    derives    out    of    the 
Treaty,   out   of   the   bilateral 
that   President   Elsenhower 
Government  of  South  Vietnaijj 
lar  authorizations  and 
Congress  in  giving  aid  to  South 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Congi^ 
gnst,  out  of  the  formal 
Congress    of    last    August, 
formal  declarations  of  three 
our  allies,  and  more 
versaries.  should  discover  the 
mitment  is  not  worth 
would  face  dangers  of  which 
dreamed. 

The    effectiveness    of    our 
dramatically   seen    in    tlie 
Vietnam,  which  has  coveted 
ever  since  the  Indochina  War. 
absorb  it  by  political  means 
1959  and  1960,  had  to  resort  to 
guOTrllla  warfare  to  stibvert  it 
nam's  political  efforts  toi 
were  thwarted  because  the  Sou 
with  our  assistance,  had  mad^ 
progress  in  strengthening  the 
of  the  country  and  Improving 
position  of  the  villagers. 
Vietnamese    have    attempted 
South  Vietnam  by  military 
Vietnamese  have  incurred 
of  both  civilian  and  military 
In  the  destruction  of  property; 
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tinue to  resist  and  fight.  Thla,  too,  attests 
to  the  effectiveness  of  our  policy  and  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  choices  are  not  all  up  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  We  have  made  the  decision 
because  of  our  longstanding  conunltment  to 
help  the  Vietnamese.  Hanoi  has  decided. 
In  the  face  of  this,  to  increase  its  help  to 
the  Vietcong.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  tenac- 
ity of  the  enemy — not  our  Ineffectiveness. 
To  withdraw  our  assistance  because  the  con- 
fiict  cannot  be  resolved  quickly  would  mean 
nothing  other  than  the  abandonment  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  who  have  counted  on  our 
backing,  to  certain  takeover  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  regime,  whose  rec- 
ord of  repressions  and  denial  of  basic  free- 
doms is  public. 

Question  11:  President  Kennedy  stated  on 
niunerous  occasions  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  a  Vietnamese  war;  that  it  must  be 
won  or  lost  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
themselves.  Does  our  increasing  commit- 
ment of  troops,  planes  and  supporting  ma- 
terial mean  that  we  have  embarked  on  a 
new  policy? 

Answer:  No.  Our  policy  still  remains  the 
same.  Our  goal  is  an  Independent  Vietnam, 
free  to  choose  Its  own  path,  free  from  out- 
side interference — a  military  base  for  no 
other  country.  A  nation  and  people  free 
to  decide  their  ovm.  future  for  themselves. 
The  only  thing  that  has  changed  Is  that 
which  we  tlUnk  is  necessary  to  reach  this 
goal.  Our  cAitlook  has  changed  over  the 
past  2  years  because  the  action  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  has  changed  diu-ing  that  period 
of  time.  They  (North  Vietnam)  have  vastly 
increased  the  number  of  men  that  they  have 
Infiltrated  Into  South  Vietnam.  They 
have  ^vastly  Increased  the  amount  of 
equipment  and  material  which  they  have 
4nflltrated  into  that  country.  As  a  result 
of  this  Increase  't  the  strength  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  occiirrlng  especially  in  the  last 
12  months,  the  United  States  has  been  forced 
to  supplement  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
with  increased  amounts  of  men  and  mate- 
rial. The  South  Vietnamese  are  still  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  suffering, 
and  they  will  continue  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting.  The  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
la  being  directed  by  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  and  It  will  continue  to  be 
that  way. 

Question  12:  What  Is  oin-  policy  In  Vlet- 
name?  What  are  the  alternatives  realistic- 
ally available  to  us  at  this  time?  What 
values  and  risks  does  each  Involve? 

Answer:  President  Johnson  once  sum- 
marized our  policy  toward  southeast  Asia  In 
four  simple  propositions. 

1.  America  keeps  her  word. 

2.  The  issue  is  the  future  of  southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole. 

3.  Oiu-  purpose  is  peace. 

4.  This  is  not  Just  a  Jungle  war,  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  every  front  of  hu- 
man activity. 

When  President  Johnson  talks  about  our 
national  honor,  he  is  not  using  some  empty 
phrase  of  18th  century  diplomacy.  He  Is 
talking  about  the  life  and  death  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  essential  fact  from  which  we  start 
is  that  North  Vietnam  has  sent  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  large  quantities  of  arms 
into  South  Vietnam  to  take  over  that  coun- 
try by  force.  We  have  a  very  simple  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam.  It  derives  out 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  out  of  the  bi- 
lateral arrangements  that  President  Elsen- 
hower made  with  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  out  of  regular  authorizations  and 
appropriations  of  the  Congress  In  giving  aid 
to  South  Vietnam,  out  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  last  August,  out  of  the  most 
formal  declarations  of  three  Presidents  of 
both  political  parties. 

There  is  no  need  to  parse  these  commit- 
ments in  great  deUil.  The  fact  is  that  we 
know  we  have  a  commitment.     The  South 


Vietnamese  know  we  have  a  commitment. 
The  Communist  world  knows  we  have  a  com-  I 
mitment.     The  rest  of  the  world  knows  it. 

This  means  that  the  Integrity  of  the 
American  commitment  is  at  the  heart  of  this 
problem.  We  believe  that  the  Integrity  of 
the  American  commitment  is  the  principal 
structure  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  42  allies.  Those  alliances  were  ap- 
proved by  overwhelming  votes  of  our  Senate. 
We  didn't  go  into  those  alliances  through 
some  sense  of  amiability  or  through  Eome 
philanthropic  attitude  toward  other  nations. 
We  went  into  them  because  we  consider  these 
alliances  utterly  essential  for  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation. 

If  our  allies,  or  more  particularly  If  our 
adversaries,  should  discover  that  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  is  not  worth  anything,  then 
the  world  would  face  dangers  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  dreamed.  And  so  it  is  Imjxjrtant 
for  us  to  make  good  on  that  American  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  basic  alternatives,  so  long  as 
South  Vietnam  is  ready  to  carry  on  the  fight, 
withdrawal  is  unthinkable.  A  negotiation 
that  produced  a  retiurn  to  the  essentials  of 
the  1954  accords  and  thus  an  independent 
and  secure  South  Vietnam  would  of  course 
be  an  answer.  Indeed  the  answer.  But  ne- 
gotiations would  hardly  be  promising  that 
admitted  communism  to  South  Vietnam, 
that  did  not  get  Hanoi  out,  or  that  exposed 
South  Vietnam  and  perhaps  other  countries 
of  the  area  to  renewed  Commvinist  aggres- 
sion at  will,  with  only  nebulous  or  remote 
guarantees. 

As  for  enlarging  our  own  actions,  we  can- 
not speak  surely  about  the  future,  for  the 
aggressors  themselves  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  eventualities.  We  have  shown. 
In  our  reaction  to  North  Vietnam's  attacks 
against  us  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  else- 
where, that  we  can  act,  and  North  Vietnam 
knows  it  and  knows  its  own  weaknesses.  But 
we  seek  no  wider  war,  and  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  there  are  quick  or  easy  answers  in 
this  direction. 

As  a  great  power,  we  are  now  and  will 
continue  to  find  ourselves  in  situations  where 
we  simply  do  not  have  easy  choices,  where 
there  simply  are  not  Immediate  or  ideal 
solutions  available.  We  cannot  then  allow 
ourselves  to  yield  to  frustration  but  must 
stick  to  the  Job,  doing  all  we  can  and  doing 
it  better. 

In  sum,  the  President  stated  on  July  28: 
"We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at 
the  gate,  but  there  Is  no  one  else.  We  will 
stand  in  Vietnam." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
.Stephens),  for  today,  on  account  of 
business. 

Mr.  Kee,  from  August  23  to  September 
13,  1965,  on  accoimt  of  surgery. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Krebs)  ,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGs),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hamna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  KoRNEGAT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Henderson),  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlsiaon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisia- 
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tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Felly,  for  20  minutes,  on  Monday 
next,  September  30. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  Wednesday,  August  25,  1965;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wydler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  August  26. 

Mr.  Brock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  August  25. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 
.  Mr.   MacGregor  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  during  his  remarks  on 
the  rule  on  House  Resolution  533. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skubitz)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roosevelt)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  485.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  unit,  American 
River  division.  Central  Valley  project,  Cal- 
ifornia, under  Federal  reclamation  laws; 

H.R.  1481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Donovan  C.  Moffett; 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  to  amend  section  1825 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  witness  fees  in  habeas 
corpus  cases  and  in  proceedings  to  vacate 
sentence  under  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  In 
forma  pauperis; 

H.R.  3750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals; 

H.R.  3990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1871  of 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  per  diem  and  subslstance  and  limit  mile- 
age allowances  of  grand  and  petit  Jurors; 

H.R.  3992,  An  act  to  amend  section  753(f) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code  relating  to 
transcripts  furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  cUstrlct  courts; 

H.R.  3997.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(b) 
of  utle  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 


the  recording  of  proceedings  In  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound  re- 
cording as  well  as  by  shorthand  or  mechan- 
ical means; 

H.R.  4719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
phine C.  Riunley,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  George  S.  Rumley; 

H.R.  5401.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  pur|x>ses; 

H.R.  5497.  An  act  to  amend  paragraphs 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  14  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act;  and 

H.R.  9544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  620,000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  89.  An  act  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  881.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and 
Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  National 
Monument; 

H.R.  5519.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  language  training 
to  be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
under  certain  circumstances; 

HJl.  7765.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R'.  10132.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  accept  the  award  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand 
officer. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  13  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  25,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1500.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  Conunlsslon, 
pursuant  to  section  107  of  Public  Law  87-256 
(H.  Doc.  No.  275);  to  the  Conomittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  bv  printed. 

1501.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  payment  by  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  and  other 
State  and  local  agencies  and  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  other  landowners  and  operators  to 
part  of  the  Federal  costs  of  furnishing  cer- 
tain technical  assistance  under  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  of  1935,  and  for  other  piu^oses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


1502.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  CJomptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  Increased  Federal  participation 
resulting  from  overallocatlon  of  public  facil- 
ity costs  to  five  urban  renewal  projects  in 
Hawaii  ani  California,  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1503.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  additional  costs  Incurred  for  farm 
storage  of  grain.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1504.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  report  on  tort  claims 
paid  during  fiscal  year  1965,  pursuant  to  62 
Stat.  983  (1948) ,  28  U.S.C.  2673;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1505.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  give  effect  to 
the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Interna- 
tional Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in 
1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1506.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  repair  and  replacement  of  sidewalks 
around  Government-owned  building  sites  and 
installations;  to  the  Committee  on  Publlo 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJt.  10206.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  846). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLETT:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10232.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  or  Insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  and  corporatio.is  not  op- 
erated for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply, 
water  systems,  and  waste  disposal  systems 
serving  rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid 
in  rtiral  community  development  planning 
and  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
such  conununlty  facilities,  to  increase  the 
annual  aggregate  of  Insured  loans  thereunder, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  847).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 
S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  January  31,  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502);  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  848) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1764.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Uinta  National  Forest  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  849) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  H.R.  10329.  A  bill  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  conduct 
a  program  of  investigation,  research,  and  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  practicabiUty  of  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
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B3rst«m  of  weights  and  measures 
amendment    (Bept.   No.   850) 
the  Coou-nlttee  of  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Unlon.'^ 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule 
bills   and   resolutions   werfe 
and  severally  referred  as  fifllows 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  10613.  A  blU  to  provldejtor 
ment  of  the  legislative  Jurlsdl  :tlon 
by  the  United  States 'over  lane 
States   used   for   Federal   pur;  )oses 
other  purposes;  to  the  Comiil 
ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of 

H.R.  10614.  A  bill  to  provide 
trict   of    Columbia   an    electep 
council,  board  of  education. 
Delegate    to   the   Ho\ise   of 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  10613.  A  bUl  to  esUbll^i 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CONYKRS: 

SSt,.  10616.  A  bill  to  provicf! 
trlct   of   Coliunbia    an   electep 
council,  board  of  education 
Delegate  to   the   House   of 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HJt.  10617.  A  blU  to  provldi 
ance  of  a  special  postage  stam  } 
oration  of  the  writing  of  the 
glance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of 

H.R.  10618.  A  bill  t3  amend 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
of  certain  Imported  dress  glov 
mittee  on  Ways  aind  Means 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of 

KH.  10619.  A  bill  to  amend 
Ing  Act,  1921;  to  the  Commute^ 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 

H.R.  10620.  A  bill  to  provid^ 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards 
ing   for  certain  animals   use<i 
pur(>06es    without    Impeding 
jtearch;  to  the  Committee  on 
Jtoreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland 

H.R.   1062-..  A   bill   to  provl  le 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonv  )ttng 
to  the  House  of  Representatlv  ;s 
trlct  of  Columbia,  and  for  o  her 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
Ma. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  10622.  A   bill   to   establish 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve 
teaching  In  the  Nation's 
ondary  schools;  to  the  Comml^ee 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  10623.  A  bill  to  prohlbitjand 
lawful  the  hiring  of  professional 
ers  In  Interstate  labor  dispute: 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

H.R.  10624.  A  bill  to  retrocede 
of  Kansas  concurrent  Jxu^sdlc  Ion 
kell  Institute;  to  the  Commit 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  10625.  A  bin  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
treatment  of  certain  amounts 
men   and   survivors;    to   the 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10626.  A  bill  to  amend  tie 
ed  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstratl  m 
In  order  to  Increase  the  amoint 
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without     loanq  may  be  made  under  such  act  for  fish 
Referred   to     farming;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ire. 
House  on  the  By  Mr.  ASHLET : 

HJl.  10627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  no  land 
contained  in  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  shall  be  sold,  transferred  for  any 
other  use,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS:  . 
H.R.  10628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  the  expenses 
incurred  by  employers  in  providing  training 
and  retraining  programs  for  their  employees 
and  prospective  employees  as  expenses  which 
qualify  for  the  investment  credit  under  sec- 
tion 38;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  10629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of    1930    to   provide   that   certain   forms    of 
molybdenum  be  admitted  free  of  duty;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  10630.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  provide  special  in- 
demnity Insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  In  combat  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    t^e    Committee    on   Veterans' 
Affairs.  M. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California : 
H.R.  10631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion  of   the  Investment   credit  to   property 
used  In  possessions  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
to  deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses, 
not  exceeding  $300  a  year,  paid  for  .trans- 
portation to  and  from  his  place  of  abode  and 
his  place  of  business  or  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS : 
H.R.  10633.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position   of    funds    appropriated    to    pay    a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  QuUeute  Tribe  of 
Indians,   including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  10634.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  10635.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  delete  the 
limitation  of  $250,000  on  grants  for  con- 
struction by  State  authorities  having  on  file 
applications  submitted  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  10637.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.R.  10638.  A  bill  to  provide  for.the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Negro  History  Museum  Com- 
mission;   to   the   Committee   on   House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  10639.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
H.R.  10640.  A  bill   to  provide  for  certain 
payments  to  be  made  with  respect  to  property 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Consolidat-      national  forest  purposes  in  Gogebic  County, 
Act  of  1961      Mich.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
for  which     mittee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  10641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations  not 
operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water 
supply,  water  systems,  and  waste  disposal 
systems  serving  rural  areas  and  to  make 
grants  to  aid  in  rural  community  develop- 
ment planning  and  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  such  community  facll^jies, 
to  increase  the  annual  aggregate  of  Insured 
loans  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

US,.  1C642.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  cession  of  certain 
parts  of   the  District-  of   Columbia;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 

H.R.  10643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  deduction  for 
contributions  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  made  on  the  behalf  of  self-employed 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  10644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
administration  of  the  price-support  program 
for  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  10645.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  10646.  A  bin  to  establish  the  national 
water  resoxu-ces  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.J.  Res.  637.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  en- 
ter Into  an  agreement  with  the  University  of 
Texas  for  the  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Presi- 
dential Archival  Depository,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  establishing  as 
paramount  the  right  of  society  In  general 
and  individual  persons  in  particular  to  be 
protected  from  crimes  against  person  and 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  464.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  annually  proclaim 
the  week  in  February  in  which  Lincoln's 
Birthday  falls  »s  Negro  History  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.  Res.  544.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  doctmient  of  the  state- 
ments made  and  other  pertinent  matter  pre- 
sented m  honor  of  Hon.  Carl  Vinson;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  10647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Orban,  his  wife,  Martha  Esther  Orban,  and 
their  son,  Joseph  Gerard  Orban;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
George  Perelra,  his  wife,  Winifred  Caroline 
Perelra.  and  their  children,  Joseph  Maurice, 
Anthony  Francis,  Bevery  Ann  Maria,  Na- 
thaniel Francis,  Joachim  Boniface,  and 
Thomas  James  Perelra;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  10649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
celino  H.  Tenedero  and  hU  wife,  Franciaca  A. 
Tenedero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  COHELAN; 

H.R.  10650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlmoa 
Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  10651.  A  bill  for  the  reflef  of  Joyce 
Thelma  Coy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sona 
Apikoglu,  Hylk  Aplkoglu,  Pegl  Aplkoglu, 
Annl  Aplkoglu  and  Llda  Apikoglu;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Raccuglia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HJl.  10654.  A   bill   for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Anna  A.  Lewis;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLT: 
HJt.  10655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
and  Audrey  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  10656.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kimber- 
ly   Ann    Yang;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJt.  10657.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mervyn 
Alton,  HUda,  Andrea  Catherine  and  Mervyn 
Andrew  Coleman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  10658.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  UUian 
Lynette  Flemmlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  M^f  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  10659.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Tak 
Chin  Kao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  10660.  A    biU    for   the    reUef    of   Mr. 
Vltallano  Hllario;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HJl.  10661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dlon- 
niseos  Gianneotls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  10662.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
J.  Dalton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Without  Labor,  Nothing  Prospers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.'PAT  JENNINGS 

or  viKcnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Virginia  State  AFL-CIO  met 
In  convention  here  in  Washington.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  conven- 
tion, as  I  have  in  the  past,  but  this  year 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  this  assembly  a  most  distin- 
guished American,  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  the  Vice  President's  remarks 
warrant  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I  here- 
with include  them  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Remarks  or  Vice  President  Hitbeht  H.  Hdm- 
PHRET  AT  Virginia  AFL-CIO,  Park  Ball- 
room, Sheraton-Park  Hotei.,  Acodst  19, 
1965 

Sophocles  once  said,  "Without  labor,  noth- 
ing prospers."  That  has  certainly  been  true 
of  this  year's  legislative  program. 

The  Virginia  AFL-CIO.  the  national  API^ 
CIO,  and  your  representatives  in  govern- 
ment are  all  laborers  In  the  field  of  improv- 
ing human  welfare. 

Your  national  AFL-CIO  president,  George 
Meany,  has  shown  the  statesmanship  and 
leadership  necessary  for  a  mass  movement 
such  as  the  national  labor  union. 

Your  own  State  AFL-CIO  chairman,  Har- 
old Boyd,  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  the 
growth  of  the  Virginia  AFL-CIO. 

Brewster  Snow,  your  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Julian  Carper,  your  vice  president,  have 
also  made  Virginia  one  of  the  17  States  In 
which  membership  In  the  AFTj-CIO  affiliated 
unions  has  increased  In  recent  years. 

I  also  understand  that  Sidney  Kellam, 
the  Virginia  Democratic  National  Commit- 
teeman and  longtime  supporter  of  labor  In 
Virginia,  la  with  us  today. 

But,  I  could  not  speak  before  a  Virginia 
group  without  mentioning  my  very  good 
friend — and  your  very  good  friend,  too — 
Congressman  Pat  jENtfiNcs,  from  Marlon. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  when  we  needed 
Pat  on  those  very  crucial  votes  in  the  early 
•tages  of  the  repeal  of  14(b),  Pat  was  there 
with  us.  And,  Just  as  Importantly,  Pat  has 
D«en  with  labor  and  the  people  of  his  State 
and  country  on  practically  every  major  Imtm 


this  year.    We  are  extremely  proud  of  you, 
Pat. 

What  Is  the  status  of  labor  In  Virginia 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  States  today? 

President  Johnson  has  outlined  a  strong 
and  vigorous  labor  program  for  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Specifically,  the  House  repealed  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  July  28. 
The  Senate  full  committee  met  this  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  and  should  report  the 
bill  tomorrow  or  next  week. 

The  House  Executive  Committee  meetings 
on  the  Fair  I^abor  Standards  Act  Aniend- 
ments  have  been  underway  this  week  in  the 
House. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  Amendments 
have  already  become  law. 

In  addition,  there  are  many,  many  other 
programs  the  President  has  pushed  and  Con- 
gress has  passed  this  year. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  this  89th 
Congress  wiU  provide  labor  and  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  with  some  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial legislation  ever  passed  by  any  Con- 
gress. 

All  of  the  activity  on  the  Federal  level  is 
to  make  the  entire  economy  grow,  give  our 
people  Jobs,  and  make  life  more  meaning- 
ful for  all  of  us. 

But  passing  legislation  alone  does  not  au- 
tomatically mean  we  get  results.  To  assess 
how  effective  our  labor  and  economic  poli- 
cies have  been,  let's  look  at  several  factors 
in  the  labor  situation  In  the  United  States 
and  Virginia. 

Employment  in  the  United  States  has  im- 
proved notably  over  the  past  year,  following 
2  years  of  little  change. 

Total  employment  this  July  was  2.4 
million  higher  than  1  year  ago — outpacing 
the  growth  In  the  labor  force  by  some  several 
thovisand,  so  that  unemployment  declined  by 
this  amount. 

The  unemployment  rate,  adjusted  for  sea- 
sonality, has  trended  downward  steadily 
since  last  fall. 

In  July,  Just  last  month.  It  reached  4.5  per- 
cent (compared  with  5  percent  a  year  ago). 

This  represents  the  lowest  level  of  un- 
employment since  late  1957. 

And,  most  of  the  Improvement  in  unem- 
ployment has  come  in  the  bard-core  sec- 
tor— those  unemployed  6  months  or  more — 
which  dropped  to  320,000  in  July,  or  some 
200,000  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Teenage  unemployment  is  still  a  seri- 
ous problem,  with  about  13  percent  of 
this  group  unemployed  In  July — ^however.  It 
la  encouraging  to  note  that  the  rate  this 
July  waa  no  higher  than  a  year  ago,  even 
though  the  teenage  labor  force  Increased  by 
over  1  million. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  thU  reduction 
can  go  to  the  youth  opportunities  program 
instituted  this  siuomer. 


Expansion  in  employment  in  the  past  year 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  sharp  gain  In 
manufacturing — which  rose  nearly  800,000 
and  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  rise  In  p.iyroU  employment. 

The  manufacturing  total  of  18.1  million  In 
July  rose  above  lU  World  War  II  peak 
for  the  first  time. 

On  the  wage  front,  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  factory  production  workers  in 
July  were  (2.62 — 9  cents  higher  than  a  year 
ago-  I 

Weekly  Arnings  averaged  $107.68 — $4.70 
more  thanya  year  ago. 

So  far  IJ^is  year  the  rise  In  factory  hourly 
earnings  has  been  sharper  than  for  several 
years  past.  , 

The  labor  situation  in  Virginia — measured 
in  terms  of  unemployment  is  exceedingly 
favorable. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  Virginia,  esti- 
mated at  3.2  percent  In  June,  was  only  three- 
fifths  of  the  national  average,  and  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation. 

Employment  in  Virginia  Increased  by 
50,000 — or  more  than  3  percent  over  the 
year  ending  In  June — somewhat  better  than 
the  national  rate  of  rise. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  In  manufac- 
turing in  Virginia  rose  10  cents  over  the 
year — a  little  more  than  the  national  aver- 
age— to  $2.34. 

Cains  were  especially  sharp  In  the  tobacco 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  level  of  hourly  earnings  in  Virginia 
was  38  cents  less  than  the  national  average, 
although  this  partly  reflected  the  greater  im- 
portance of  certain  low-wage  industries  In 
the  Virginia  economy. 

The  current  low  level  of  unemployment  in 
Virginia  largely  reflects  the  strong  growth  In 
the  State's  economy  in  the  postwar  period. 
The  increases  have  been  considerably  better 
than  the  national  average. 

Industrial  expansion  has  been  strong,  and 
has  come  largely  in  the  higher  wage  indus- 
tries, especially  in  durables. 

From  1957  to  1964,  nonfarm  payroll  em- 
ployment In  Virginia  roee  19  percent — nearly  ' 
twice  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Manufacturing  employment  rose  16  per- 
cent, compared  with  about  1  percent  na- 
tionally. 

Durable  goods  manufacturing  employment 
in  Virginia  rose  about  27,000  compared  with 
16,000  in  nondurable  goods. 

However,  in  1964,  nondurable  goods  Indus- 
tries still  accounted  for  about  60  percent  of 
the  State's  manufacturing  employment. 

Outside  of  manufacturing,  sharp  gains  oc* 
ciured  in  all  of  the  servlce-tyi>e  activities — 
trade,  finance  services,  and  government 
ranging  from  20  to  40  percent.  Except  In 
government,  these  gains  were  all  consider- 
ably sharper  than  the  national  average. 
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A  measure  of  oiir  labors 
come — what  is  the  status  of 

Per  capita   in   total 
Increased  more  In  Virginia 
States  as  a  whole  since  1961. 

A  higher  rate  of  increase 
In    the   Nation    occurred 
short-term  period  1963-64  aa 
long  run — either  from  1948 

At  the  same  time,  howevei 
come  is  less  In  Virginia  than 
the  Nation. 

In  1964  average  per  capita 
in  Virginia  was  (2.239  com 
erage  of  $2,566  for  the  Unite^ 

This  gap   has  heen 
however,  with  Increasing 
Virginia  Incomes. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  , 
the  month  of  June  In   196. 
area:    Of  all   manufacturing 
98  percent  have  paid 
glcal   insurance;    95   percent 
insurance;  60  percent  have 
72  percent  have  7  or  more 
97  percent  have  paid  vacation  i 

Labor  is  life;    from  the 
the   worker   rises   his   God- 
sacred    celestial    life-essence 
him  by  Almighty  God. 

Tou  have  made  great  gain ; 
AFL-CIO  on  the  State  level 

The  President  and  this  89tt 
made  great  gains  In  labor 
Intend  to  make  more  before 


Is  personal  In- 

1  his  in  Virginia? 

income   has 

thin  in  the  United 


pall 


labors.    Al- 
be  somewhat 
better- 


sai  le — the 


over. 

All  of  us  are  working  at  ckir 
though  the  way  we  labor  ma  y 
different,  our  goals  are  the 
ment  of  humankind. 

Let  me  just  leave  you  wltri  this  thought: 
There  is  a  perennial  noble  less  and  even 
sacredness  in  work.  Were  m  an  ever  so  be- 
nighted and  forgetful  of  hli  high  calUng, 
there  Is  always  hope  In  a  ma  i  who  actually 
and  earnestly  works. 
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Federal  Government  and  Cqlorado :  Part* 
nert  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  fj> 

HON.  PAUL  A. 


•INO 


OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRE!  ENTATTVES 


Tuesday,  August  24 ,  1965 


tie 


Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker 
like  to  tell  the  Members 
about  the  negligent  pai- 
Federal  Government  and 
Colorado  in  keeping  gamb 
Colorado  thus  making 
tive  profits  available  to 
crime  syndicates. 

Last  year  the  parimutue 
Colorado  came   to  $17 
significant — and      more 
Colorado's  Illegal  gambling '. 
before  the  McClellan 
cated  that  off-track  bettfri 
about  $50  billion  annuall;^ 
the  Nation,  with  this 
for  only  some  42  percent  o: 
annual    illegal    gambling 
would  thus  be  $120  billion 
lation  basis,  illegal  gambling 
would  come  to  about  $1.2 
so  that  Colorado  is  really  a 
underworld  lucre.    The 
10  percent  of  the  illegal 
which  means  that  illegal 
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this  House 

tn^rship  of  the 

the  State  of 
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undercover 
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More 


m  illion 
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Testimony 

conkmittee  indi- 

comes  to 

throughout 

J  accounting 

the  national 

total,    which 

On  a  popu- 

in  Colorado 

1  lillion  a  year, 

mountain  of 
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gambling  take 
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bankrolling  a  large  spectrum  of  vice. 
Government-nm  gambling  would  siphon 
these  moneys  from  mob  treasuries  put- 
ting gambling  revenues  to  work  for 
rather  than  against  the  public  welfare. 
The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good — since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable — is  a  National  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Colorado 
would  wake  up  to  social  and  financial 
reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate,  and 
control  gambling  so  that  the  gambling 
urge  of  the  people  of  Colorado  could  be 
made  to  support  rather  than  imdermine 
society. 


Tipped  Employees  and  the  Minimum 
Wage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  voice  my  objection  to  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made  to  include  tipped 
employees  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

In  the  food  sei-vice  and  lodging  indus- 
tries, a  unique  problem  revolves  about 
the  service  or  tip  employee.  Granted 
that  some  are  opposed  to  the  general 
concept  of  tipping  itself,  it  nevertheless 
is  true  that  attempts  to  do  away  with 
tipping  have  met  with  little  success.  Un- 
less Congress  is  prepared  to  ban  tips  by 
direct  legislative  fiat,  it  should  face 
squarely  the  fact  that  tip  employees  re- 
ceive income  over  which  the  employer 
has  no  control  whatsoever — income 
which  far  exceeds  the  basis  and  pur- 
pose of  any  minimum  wage  and  hour 
law. 

Various  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  indicate  that  one  basic 
P'orpose  of  the  minimum  wage  law  is  to 
assure  each  individual  a  minimum  in- 
come floor  and  not  necessarily  to  guar- 
antee a  cash  dollar  wage  per  se.  In  this 
regard,  reliable  surveys  of  the  incomes 
of  employees  receiving  tip  gratuities  in- 
dicate— keeping  in  mind  the  income  con- 
cept— that  such  employees  are  receiving 
far  more  than  the  minimum  income  floor 
established  by  the  minimum  wage  law. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  em- 
ployees receiving  such  income  should  be 
exempt  from  minimum  wage  coverage. 
At  the  very  least,  the  matter  of  the  tip 
employee  Is  one  requiring  additional 
study  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  At 
present,  the  Department's  basis  for  legis- 
lating in  this  area  is  that  of  an  outdated 
study  admitted  by  the  agency  itself  to  be 
limited  in  scope. 

H.R.  10518,  section  101(a)  represents 
what  In  effect  may  be  termed  a  "tip 
credit"  to  be  applied  by  employers  in 
determining  the  appropriate  minimum 
wage  of  certain  employees.  Section  101 
(&)(!)  bases  the  tip  credit  on  the 
amount  "accounted  for"  by  the  employee 
or  "turned  over  to  his  employer."  Is  this 
a  practical  approach?  How  many  em- 
ployees will  make  conscientious  reports 


of  their  tip  income  when  In  doing  so  they 
cut  down  their  paid  salary? 

The  alternative  is  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  a  median  tip  scale. 
The  language  of  section  101(a)(2)  pro- 
vides that  such  tip  credit  is  to  be  the 
"average  value  of  tips — as  determined 
by  the  Secretai-y — for  speciflcally  defined 
classes  of  employees  and  establishments, 
and  in  defined  areas."  A  mere  reading 
of  the  subsection  indicates  that  it  could 
prove  to  be  an  administrative  nightmare. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  administra- 
tive staff  of  any  lesser  magnitude  than  a 
new  bureaucratic  labyrinth  being  neces- 
sarily required  to.  in  effect,  determine 
the  average  value  of  tips  for  each  in- 
dividual class  of  employees,  employed 
in  each  individual  establishment,  in 
each  segment  of  the  involved  indus- 
tries and  in  differing  locales  of  the 
country. 

So  the  proposal  offers  two  methods  of 
reporting  tips  to  determine  tip  credits— 
and  both  are  unacceptable. 

Yet  another  objection  of  section  101 
(a)  (2)  rests  upon  the  delegation  of 
power  to  the  agency  to  set  the  tip  credit 
figure.  Admittedly,  objection  to  an 
agency  determination  of  this  sort  must 
be  based  on  more  than  a  mere  suspicion 
that  the  Administrator  will  arrive  at  a 
figure  not  reflecting  the  true  situation. 
In  this  regard,  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  when 
presented  with  a  similar  proposal  in  the 
88th  Congress,  indicated  that  it  was  his 
feeling  such  tip  credit  would  be  in  the 
area  of  10  to  15  cents  an  hour.  Ten 
to  15  cents  per  hour  is  clearly  not  a  real- 
istic figure. 

The  amount  of  tip  creditr4s  limited  by 
the  stipulation  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  minimum  wage.  Such 
a  limitation  has  no  logical  basis.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  recognized  that  the  tipped 
employee  holds  a  unique  situation  in  in- 
dustry and  it  is  further  recognized  that 
a  tip  credit  should  be  allowed.  It  should 
follow  then  that  full  credit  and  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  concept  of  tip 
credit.  In  limiting  the  maximum  tip 
credit  and  setting  an  arbitrary  maxi- 
mum, the  proposal  parts  ways  with  logi- 
cal thinking  and  sets  a  maximum  which 
imduly  penalizes  the  employer. 

Section  101(b)  attempts  to  define 
those  "tipped  employees"  who  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  a  tip  credit.  Such 
tipped  employees  are  defined  as  those 
"engaged  in  an  occupation  for  which  the 
Secretary  finds  that  tips  have  customar- 
ily and  regularly  constituted,  and  have 
been  generally  recognized  as  constitut- 
ing, a  substantial  part  of  the  income  of 
the  employees  engaged  in  such  occupa- 
tion." It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sec- 
retary, should  he  be  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine the  average  value  of  tips,  is  directed 
to  review  "'specifically  defined  classes  of 
employees  and  establishments  and  in 
defined  areas."  It  follows  that  in  defin- 
ing tipped  employees  the  Secretary 
should  be  equally  required  to  review 
"specifically  defined  classes  of  employees 
and  establishr"ents  and  in  defined 
areas."  This  matter  becomes  onj  of 
great  importance  when  one  recalls  that 
exisUng  Department  of  Labor  surveys 
intoUhe  matter  of  tipped  income  inquired 
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as  to  but  two  classes  of  employees — 
namely,  waiters-waitresses  and  bellmen. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  number 
of  employees  properly  classed  as  tipped 
employees  in  the  food  service  industry 
far  exceed  these  two  categories. 

Section  101(c)  (3)  makes  it  clear  that 
a  certain  portion  of  gratuities  received 
are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting overtime.  This  provision  is  still 
objectionable  because  it  will  penalize  em- 
ployers in  tip  industries  for  overtime 
more  than  it  would  employers  in  nontip 
industries.  For  example:  If  there  is  an 
allowance  of  35  cents  an  hour  for  tips, 
the  hotel  employer  would  have  to  pay  the 
waiter  a  cash  wage  of  65  cents  an  hour. 
In  computing  overtime  under  this 
amendment,  the  waiter  is  entitled  to 
$1.50  an  hour  Including  tips.  This 
means  that  the  allowance  of  35  cents  is 
deducted  from  $1.50  making  it  necessary 
to  pay  a  cash  wage  of  $1.15  during  over- 
time. Although  this  might  seem  super- 
ficially fair  from  the  employee's 
standpoint  because  he  is  getting  one  and 
one-half  times  his  regular  rate  during 
overtime  hours,  look  at  the  employer's 
side  of  it.  He  would  be  required  to  pay 
65  cents  an  hour  regular  time  and  $1.15 
an  hour  during  overtime.  This  is  an 
increase  in  the  payroll  of  almost  77  per- 
cent. Even  If  the  allowance  for  tips 
were  only  20  cents  an  hour  in  such  a  case, 
the  employer  would  be  required  to  pay 
80  cents  an  hour  for  regular  time  and 
$1.30  an  hour  for  overtime,  an  increase 
of  62 ',2  percent;  other  employers  are 
penalized  only  50  percent  for  overtime. 

The  question  immediately  arises  as  to 
the  computation  of  overtime  when  one 
considers  the  matter  of  boarding  and 
.  lodging  provided  to  employees.  Section 
3fm)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  provided  in  part  that  "wage"  is 
to  include  the  "fair  value"  of  such  board- 
ing and  lodging  provided  to  the  employee 
by  the  employer,  as  'determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  law  as  it  is  presently 
written  requires  that  overtime  be  paid 
on  the  "fair  value"  of  such  boarding  and 
lodging  allowance.  In  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  included  language  deleting  cer- 
tain of  the  gratuities  received  in  the 
computation  of  overtime,  it  would  seem 
logical  that  such  a  deletion  be  applied  to 
the  matter  of  boarding  and  lodging  fair 
value. 

Obviously  the  minimum  wage  proposal 
which  will  soon  be  before  the  Congress 
would  greatly  increase  operational  costs 
to  the  innkeeping  and  food  service  In- 
dustries and  would  lead  to  a  demand  for 
increased  productivity  from  employees. 
As  a  result,  those  with  less-developed, 
less-productive  skills — the  very  ones 
upon  which  the  Great  Society's  search 
for  employment  centers — will  find  thetr 
job  potential  limited  in  yet  another  in- 
dustry. This  proposed  legislation  will 
certainly  not  encourage  management  In 
the  lodging  and  food  industries  to  ex- 
pand their  work  force.  On  the  contrary. 
It  will  cause  many  workers  with  marginal 
skills  to  find  their  present  jobs  vanish- 
ing—phased out  because  of  higher  costs 
to  his  employer. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  to  join  with  me  In  working 
for  the  defeat  of  this  unjustifiable, 
highly  discriminatory  proposal. 


DAY  Services  in  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
ceptional record  of  vital  rehabilitation 
services  freely  extended  to  thousands  of 
New  Mexico  citizens  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention.  These  splendid  human- 
itarian services  are  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  benefited 
thereby,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  a 
congressionally  chartered  veterans  or- 
ganization, has  a  State  department  and 
26  local  chapters  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  The  DAV  is  the  only  such  or- 
ganization composed  exclusively  of  those 
Americans  who  have  been  either 
wounded,  gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  by 
reason  of  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  it  during  time  of  war. 
I  have  been  a  life  member  of  the  DAV 
since  1950. 

Formed  in  1920,  imder  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx.  DAV  legisla- 
tive activities  have  benefited  every  com- 
pensated disabled  veteran.  The  present 
national  commander  is  Claude  L.  Calle- 
gary  from  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
national  headquarters  are  at  Cincirmati, 
Ohio.  The  national  service  headquar- 
ters of  the  DAV  are  located  at  1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Inasmuch  as  less  than  15  percent  of 
our  country's  war  veterans  are  receiving 
monthly  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments for  service-connected  disability — 
some  2  million — the  DAV  can  never  as- 
pire to  become  the  largest  of  the  several 
vetei-ans  organizations.  Nevertheless, 
the  DAV  has  maintained  the  largest  staff 
of  any  veterans'  organization,  of  full 
time,  trained  national  service  officers, 
who  are  located  in  the  62  regional  and  2 
district  offices  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  its  central  office  In 
Washington,  D.C.  They  have  access  to 
the  official  claim  records  of  those  claim- 
ants who  have  given  them  their  powers  of 
attorney.  All  of  them  being  war-handi- 
capped veterans  themselves,  the  national 
service  officers  are  sympathetic  and  alert 
to  the  problems  of  less  Informed  claim- 
ants. 

DAV  SERVICE  fACILITIES  IN  NBW  MEXICO 

The  DAV  presently  maintains  one  na- 
tional service  officer  in  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Dudoich,  located  in  the  VA 
regional  office  In  Albuquerque.  The  de- 
partment commander  is  Victor  J.  Ome- 
lian,  of  Artesla.  The  department  adju- 
tant Is  Harry  B.  TroUinger  of  Albuquer- 
que. The  department  headquarters  are 
at  room  247.  Korber  Building,  200  Sec- 
ond Street  NW.,  in  Albuquerque. 

One  hospital  is  maintained  ^y  the  VA 
in  our  State,  a  500 -bed  genec&l  medical 
hospital  at  Albuquerque.  The  DAV  de- 
partment of  New  Mexico  has  nationally 
appointed  representatives  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices Advisory  Committee  at  the  Veterans' 


Administration  hospital  servicing  New 
Mexico  veterans. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  VA 
paid  out  in  excess  of  $39  million  for  its 
veteran  program  in  New  Mexico  includ- 
ing disability  compensation  to  its  13,606 
service-disabled  veterans.  These  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  New  Mexico  furnish 
substantial  purchasing  power  in  all  com- 
munities. Nearly  28  percent  &re  mem- 
bers of  the  26  DAV  chapters  in  New 
Mexico.  This  28-percent  record  Is  much 
above  the  average,  but  not  nearly  good 
enough  in  view  of  the  very  outstanding 
record  of  personalized  service  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  DAV  serv- 
ice office  In  behalf  of  New  Mexico  vet- 
erans and  dependents  during  the  last  10 
fiscal  years,  as  revealed  by  the  following 
statistics: 

Claimants  contacted:  Estimated  45,- 
305;  claim  folders  reviewed:  29,123;  ap- 
pearances before  rating  boards:  16.982; 
compensation  increases  obtained:  3,903; 
service  connections  obtained:  747;  non- 
service  pensions:  1,232;  death  benefits 
obtained:  698;  total  monetary  benefits 
obtained:  $10,019,315.55. 

These  above  figures  do  not  Include  the 
accomplishments  of  other  national  serv- 
ice officers  on  duty  in  the  central  office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  han- 
dling appeals  and  reviews,  or  in  its  two 
district  offices,  handling  death  and  in- 
surance cases.  Over  the  last  10  years, 
they  reported  21.421  claims  handled  in 
such  district  offices,  resulting  in  mone- 
tary benefits  of  $5,957,574.70  and  in  the 
central  office,  they  handled  42,165  re- 
views and  appeals,  resulting  In  monetary 
benefits  of  $5,893,303.64;  proportionate 
additional  benefits  were  thereby  ob- 
tained for  New  Mexico  veteraru,  their 
dependents,  and  their  survivors. 

These  figures  fail  properly  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
individualized  advice,  counsel,  and  as- 
sistance extended  to  all  of  the  claimants 
who  have  contacted  DAV  service  of- 
ficers in  person,  by  telephone,  and  by 
letter. 

The  DAV  department  of  New  Mexico 
operates  a  salvage  industry,  the  proceeds 
of  which  have  provided,  in  the  past  7 
years.  $33,250.20  for  veteran  rehabilita- 
tion. $9,050.75  for  emergency  relief,  and 
$323,125.84  for  wages  for  disabled  vet- 
erans in  a  sheltered  workshop  among 
other  services  to  the  community. 

Pertinent  advice  was  furnished  to  all 
disabled  veterans — only  about  10  percent 
of  whom  were  DAV  members — their  de- 
pendents, and  others  in  response  to  their 
varied  claims  for  service  connection,  dis- 
ability compensation,  medical  treatment, 
hospitalization,  prosthetic  appliances, 
vocational  training,  insurance,  death 
compensation,  or  pension.  Veterans' 
Adnilnlstratlon  guarantees  loans  for 
homes,  farms,  and  business,  and  so  forth. 
Helpful  advice  was  also  given  as  to  coun- 
seling and  placement  into  suitable  useful 
employment — to  utUIze  their  remaining 
abilities — civil  service  examinations,  ap- 
pointments, retentions,  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  multifarious  other  problems. 

Every  claim  presents  different  prob- 
lems. Too  few  Americans  fully  realize 
that  governmental  benefits  are  not  auto- 
matically awarded  to  disabled  veterans — 
not  given  on  a  silver  platter.   Frequently, 
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because  of  lack  of  oflBcia 
or  disappearance  of  former 
associates,  lapse  of  r 
of  time,  lack  of  Information 
ence,  proof  of  the  legal 
tion  of  a  disability    __ 
difiScult — too  many  time  > 
claims  and  rating  board 
not  grant  favorable  acti(  n 
on  the  opinions,  impres^ons 
sions  of  persons  who 
affidavits.     Specific 
facts  are  essential. 

The  VA,  which  acts  as  . 
cannot  properly  prosecut ; 
itself.    As  the  defendan; 

U.S.     Veterans'     

award  the  benefits  provided 
laws  administered  by  it, 
tain  conditions. 

A  DAV  national  service 
can  advise  a  claimant 
claim  may  previously 
and  then  specifies  what 
dence  is  essential.    The 
necessarily  bear  the  burAn 
such  fact-giving  affidavit 
experienced  national 
•  of  course,  advise  him  as 

improvement  before 

the  adjudication  agency 
all  of  the  circimistances 
the  pertinent  laws,  . 
i  tions,  and  schedule  of 
•  No  DAV  national  sei-vici 
certain,  ever  uses  his  skil 
half  of  worthy  claimants, 
claim. 

The  VA  has  denied  ._ 
it  has  allowed — because 
not  properly  prepared, 
nificant — as   pointed  oul 
national  director  of  claim 
that  a  much  higher  per. 
claims,  which  have  been 
presented  with  the  aid  of 
service  officer,  are 
acted  upon,  than  is  the 
claimants   who   have 
powers  of  attorney  to 
advocate. 

Most  of  these  unfortu^iate 
were  not  represented  by 
any  other  veteran 
every  disabled  veteran  in 
give  his  power  of  attorney 
service  officer  of  the  DAlV. 
other  veteran  organizatijjn 
American  Red  Cross,  just 
measure. 

The   average   claimant 
helpful  advice  probably 
the  background  of  training 
rience  of  a  competent 
service  officer. 

COSTS     OP    DAV     SERVICES 
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dollar  expended  by  the  DAV,  not  count- 
ing the  fact  that  such  benefits  will  gen- 
erally continue  for  many  years. 

METHOD  OF  PKOVIDING  SERVICES 

Evidently,  most  claimants'-  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  DAV  receives 
no  Government  subsidy  whatsoever.  The 
DAV  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  nation- 
wide staff  of  expert  national  service  of- 
ficers primarily  because  of  income  from 
membership  dues  collected  by  its  local 
chapters  and  from  the  net  income  on 
its  Idento-Tag— miniature  automobile 
license  tags — project,  owned  by  their 
DAV  and  operated  by  its  employees,  most 
of  whom  are  disabled  veterans,  their 
wives  or  their  widows,  or  other  handi- 
capped Americans — a  rehabilitation 
project  in  thus  furnishing  them  with 
useful  employment.  Incidentally,  with- 
out checking  as  to  whether  they  had  pre- 
viously sent  in  a  donation,  more  than 
1,900,000  owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys  have 
received  them  back  from  the  DAV's 
Idento-Tag  department. 

Every  eligible  veteran,  by  becoming  a 
DAV  member,  and  by  explaining  these 
factors  to  fellow  citizens  can  help  the 
DAV  to  procure  such  much-needed  pub- 
lic support  as  will  enable  it  to  maintain 
its  invaluable  nationwide  service  setup 
on  a  more  adequate  basis.  So  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  dis- 
tressed disabled  veterans,  if  the  DAV 
could  be  enabled,  financially,  to  main- 
tain an  expert  service  officer  in  every  one 
of  the  160  VA  hospitals. 

MEMORIAL    HONOR    ROLL 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  DAV  has 
also  relied  on  appropriations  from  its 
separately  incorporated  trustee,  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation,  aggregating  ap- 
proximately $2  million  for  salaries  to  its 
national  service  officers.  Its  reserves 
having  thus  been  nearly  exhausted,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation  is,  therefore, 
very  much  in  need  of  the  generous  sup- 
port of  all  serviced  claimants,  DAV 
members,  and  other  social-minded 
Americans — by  direct  donations,  by  des- 
ignations in  insurance  policies,  by  be- 
quests in  wills,  by  assignments  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  by  establishing  special 
types  of  trust  fimds. 

A  special  type  of  memorial  trust  fund 
originated  about  8  years  ago  with  con- 
cerned disabled  veteran  members  of 
DAV,  which  established  the  first  perpet- 
ual rehabilitation  fund  of  $1,000  with- 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation.  Benefac- 
tors from  39  States  have,  up  to  this  time, 
become  enrolled  on  the  memorial  honor 
roll. 

Inasmuch  as  only  the  interest  earn- 
ings from  special  donations  will  be  avail- 
able for  appropriation  to  the  DAV  for 
its  use  in  maintaining  its  national  service 
officer  program  in  the  State  of  residence 
of  each  such  benefactor,  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent objective  also  for  New  Mexico. 
Each  such  special  benefactor  is  enrolled 
on  a  permanent  memorial  honor  roll 
which,  updated,  is  then  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  DAV  and  of  its  in- 
corporated trustee,  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation,  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Each  claimant  who  has  received  any 
such  free  rehabilitation  service  can  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  DAV  to  con- 


tinue this  excellent  rehabilitation  sei-v- 
ice  for  other  distressed  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  in  New  Mexico  by 
sending  in  donations  to  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation,  1701 18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Every  such  serviced  claim- 
ant who  is  eligible  can,  and  should  also 
become  a  DAV  member,  preferably  a  life 
member. 

Every  American  can  help  to  make  our 
Government  more  representative,  by  be- 
ing a  supporting  member  of  at  least  one 
organization  which  reflect-  his  interest 
and  viewpoints — labor  unions,  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  various  religious,  fraternal, 
veterans'  organizations.  All  of  America  s 
veterans  ought  to  be  members  of  one 
or  more  of  the  patriotic,  service-giving 
veterans'  organizations.  All  of  Ainericas 
disabled  defenders,  who  are  receiving  dis- 
ability compensation,  have  greatly  bene- 
fited by  their  own  official  voice— the 
DAV.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  belong  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans. 


Results  of  an  Opinion  Poll 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  a  U.S.  Congressman 
should,  within  the  limits  of  his  con- 
science, make  every  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  and  opinions  of  the 
citizens  who  elected  him.  In  keeping 
with  this  philosophy  one  of  my  first  ac- 
tions as  a  newly  elected  Congressman 
was  to  conduct  an  opinion  poll  of  my 
constituents,  the  first  poll  of  its  kind  in 
the  history  of  Illinois'  14th  District.  My 
office  received  over  12,000  replies  out  of 
a  distribution  of  50,000.  Many  of  the 
returned  questionnaires  contained  ex- 
tensive comments  and  additional  views. 
While  I  have  never  made  any  attempt  to 
conceal  my  opinion  on  any  issue  and 
accordingly  felt  that  my  election  to  Con- 
gi'ess  indicated  strong  support  in  my  dis- 
trict for  my  philosophy  of  government, 
nevertheless,  I  was  most  pleased  to  learn 
from  a  study  of  the  results  of  my  poll 
that  my  record  since  election  has  been 
consistently  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  residents 
In  WiU  and  Du  Page  Counties. 

In  the  area  of  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education,  83  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  poll  favored  the  tax  credit 
proposal  which  I  cosponsored. 

Fifty-eight  percent  favored  the  Dirk- 
sen  constitutional  amendment,  while 
only  23  percent  opposed  it.  The  other- 
19  percent  had  no  opinion.  I  strongly 
support  Senator  Dirksen  in  his  effort  to 
allow  individual  States  the  right  to  ap- 
portion one  house  of  their  bicameral  leg- 
islatures on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion, if  approved  in  a  State  referendum. 
Sixty-four  percent  opposed  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Concurring  In  their  opinion  that  States 
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should  be  permitted  to  adopt  right-to- 
work  laws  if  they  so  desired,  I  voted 
against  repeal. 

In  fiscal  policy  matters,  83  percent  did 
not  favor  increasing  the  national  debt 
limit  beyond  the  present  $324  billion. 
I  voted  against  the  $4  billion  increase 
when  it  came  before  the  House. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  those  replying 
to  my  questionnaire  disliked  unbalanced 
Federal  budgets  and  deficit  financing. 
In  my  brief  time  in  Congress,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  ill-conceived  or  ex- 
travagant programs  which  might  further 
unbalance  Federal  expenditures.  Eighty- 
five  percent  agreed  with  my  vote  in  favor 
of  repealing  certain  excise  taxes. 

On  two  Issues,  defense  spending  and 
the  approach  to  the  farm  problem,  my 
responding  constitutents  were  pretty 
evenly  divided.  Forty-four  percent 
favored  reducing  last  year's  expenditure 
on  defense  of  more  than  $50  billion  while 
43  percent  did  not.  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  which  cut 
a  number  of  nonessential  expenditures 
without  weakening  our  defense  structure 
though  I.  like  the  Republicans  who  sub- 
mitted a  minority  report,  dislike  certain 
aspects  of  the  bill. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  responders 
did  not  want  Federal  price  support  and 
crop  control  programs  continued.  Of 
the  42  percent  who  did  feel  they  should 
be  continued,  54  percent  thought  they 
should  be  gradually  reduced. 

The  President  should  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  people  of  the  14th  district 
overwhelmingly  support  a  firm  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam.  While  61  percent  favor 
negotiation.  79  percent  are  against  any 
U.S.  pullout  at  the  present  time.  Of 
those  favoring  negotiation,  many  in- 
dicated that  the  United  States  should 
negotiate  only  from  a  strong  position. 

Concerning  Red  China,  73  percent  op- 
posed Its  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  felt  that  the  United  States 
should  not  trade  with  her.  Sixty-five 
percent  were  against  increased  U.S.  trade 
with  Communist-bloc  nations  while  90 
percent  were  against  expanded  economic 
aid  to  Conununist-bloc  nations. 


well  as  in  tranquil  times,  the  President 
has  demonstrated  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
appropriate  to  every  occasion. 

Mrs.  Frances  Spatz  Leighton  was  for 
many  years  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  American  Weekly  and  now  writes 
for  This  Week  magazine.  She  Is  co- 
author of  a  number  of  books  about  the 
Washington  scene  and  the  White  House. 
Fran,  as  she  is  fondly  known  by  her 
many  friends,  also  writes  for  the  Chi- 
cago-American in  my  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

On  August  19,  Mrs.  Leighton  presented 
this  work  to  the  President.  They  had 
a  wonderful  chat  about  some  of  the  jokes 
in  the  book,  and  the  President  told  his 
latest  story  which  illustrates  his  refresh- 
ing sense  of  humor.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  repeat  the  President's  story  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  told  how  a  fellow  was  ap- 
plying for  a  Job  on  the  -allroad  down  Texas 
way,  and  they  gave  him  a  bunch  of  tests  to 
see  how  he  was  qualified.  They  gave  him  a 
pencil  and  paper  to  figure,  and  the  fellow 
testing  him  asked  him,  "What  would  you  do 
If  you  saw  two  trains  coming  at  each  other  at 
60  mUes  an  hour?" 

The  appUcant  thought  a  minute  and  said, 
"I  would  run  and  get  my  brother." 

The  fellow  giving  the  test  could  hardly 
believe  his  ears.  "What  would  you  do  that 
for?"  he  demanded. 

"Because  he  has  never  seen  a  train  wreck," 
he  said. 


The  Johnson  Wit 


Above  all — the  completion  of  the  plant 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
men  Lave  dreams;  and  then  get  together, 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
work  toward  fulfillment  of  those  dreams. 
In  this  case,  the  fulfillment  has  been 
an  important  addition  to  the  economy 
of  the  area  involved  and  to  the  St^te 
of  Idaho. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The 
Johnson  Wit,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Spatz 
Leighton,  which  has  just  been  published. 
is  an  entertaining  book  that  reveals  the 
delightful  wit  and  humor  of  President 
Johnson. 

Too  often  the  serious  side  of  L.B.J.  has 
been  presented  to  us  and  consequently 
we  have  not  become  aware  of  his  lighter 
side.  For  instance,  not  many  know  he 
is  one  of  the  best  storytellers  to  come  out 
of  the  West. 

I  believe  this  book  shows  conclusively 
that  in  times  of  strife  and  emergency,  as 


A  Dream  Comes  True 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA'^KS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSE) 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  August  14,  a  dream  of  4 
years  became  reality  with  the  opening 
of  a  $1,200,000  meatpacking  facility  near 
Gooding,  Idaho— In  my  congressional 
district. 

Truly  a  monument  to  the  forward- 
thinking  residents  of  the  area,  this  plant 
will  employ  up  to  75  men  when  operating 
at  full  capacity,  and  will  add  a  weekly 
payroll  of  $10,000  to  the  area's  economy. 
This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  many 
employees  who  will  be  working  in  as- 
sociated industries,  supplying  services 
to  the  plant.  It  gives  new  meaning 
to  the  term  "agri-business." 

The  plant — Stockmen's  Meat  Packing 
Corp. — contains  a  kill  plant  complex 
covering  52,000  square  feet.  The  com- 
plete facility  includes  a  large  one-story 
concrete  and  steel  kill  plant,  the  largest 
and  most  modern  in  the  Western  States. 
The  kill  floor  is  designed  to  enable 
slaughter  of  50  head  of  beef  per  hour,  or 
400  head  in  an  8-hour  shift  on  a  gravity 
rail  system  with  the  utilization  of  swivel 
spreaders,  air  knives,  hide  puller,  and 
many  other  modern  methods  of  process- 
ing cattle  to  fit  today's  market  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  superlatives  could 
be  added  to  the  above  description  of  this 
one  segment  of  the  plant,  and  could  be 
equally  applied  to  the  plant  as  a  whole, 
or  to  other  parts  of  it. 


Indemnity  Insurance  for  Our  Armed 
Forces  <.; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF    GEOSGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  sent  over  80,000  young  Americans 
to  Vietnam  as  part  of  our  commitment  to 
freedom.  Many  of  these  soldiers  already 
lost  their  lives.  More  will  die  before  that 
conflict  is  ended. 

The  loss  of  an  American  in  battle  is 
tragic.  But  we  compound  this  tragedy 
by  sending  these  soldiers  to  combat  areas 
with  no  opportunity  for  indemnity  in- 
surance. 

Last  Thursday  the  Senate  acted  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  passing,  without  op- 
position, S.  2127,  introduced  by  Senator 
Talmadge.  This  bill  provides  indemnity 
Insurance  for  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 

In  early  August  I  introduced  similar 
legislation.  My  biU,  H.R.  10286,  Is  In- 
tended to  remedy  this  problem. 

On  August  19  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
newspaper  published  a  compelling  edi- 
torial on  this  lack.  I  include  this  edi- 
torial for  the  Record,  and  in  doing  so,  I 
would  repeat  its  last  line  that  "there  is 
no  good  reason  for  further  delay." 
[Prom  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Aug.  19,  1965] 
Not  Covered  by  Insurance 
It  win  come  as  a  distinct  surprise  and  a 
shock  to  the  general  public  to  learn  that 
many  of  the  GI's  now  fighting  a  real  war  in 
Vietnam  are  not  eligible  for  Government  life 
Insurance. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Survivors  De- 
pendency and  Indemnity  Act.  survivors  of 
veterans  entitled  to  Insurance  benefits  are 
the  immediate  dependents  or  next  of  kin. 
This  means  that  a  wife,  dependent  children 
or  dependent  parents  could  receive  survivor 
benefits  if  the  veteran  had  subscribed  to  the 
life  Insurance  program.  It  means  also  that 
there  are  no  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  payments  available  to  a  father 
or  mother  who  have  lost  a  son,  unless  they 
can  meet  a  means  test. 

When  It  Is  considered  that  many  of  the 
GI's  now  engaged  In  all-out  war  In  Vietnam 
are  unmarried,  and  In  most  Instances  are  not 
able  to  purchase  commercial  life  insurance, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  all  unmarried 
servicemen  should  not  be  provided  special 
Indemnity  insurance. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Government  life 
Insurance  Is  to  take  care  of  the  serviceman 
who  Is  unable  to  secure  life  Insurance  from 
commercial  Insurance  companies  because  he 
becomes  Immediately  unacceptable  when  he 
enters  the  service  In  troublous  times. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  real.  It  Is  being 
fought  imder  most  adverse  conditions.  Our 
men  constantly  are  faced  with  not  only  an 
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elusive  enemy,  but  with  also 
tropical  disease  in  a  land  where 
veniences  are,  to  say  the  least 
entire   situation  is   one  that 
soldier,  and  particularly  the  raw 
difficult  to  cope  with.     Certainly 
titled  to  all  the  benefits  that 
Government  can  provide.     It  is 
that  these  men  should  be  denied 
timlty  to  have  insurance  benefit ; 
been  part  and  parcel  of  our  nati4nal 
for  the  men  who  have  fought 
recent  vrars.     They  should  hav 
protection  for  their  loved  ones. 

Congress  is  now  considering  fegislatlon  to 
rectify  this  situation,  and  it  v  ould  appear 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  foi  further  de- 
lay. 

H.R.  10286 

A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
in  order  to  provide  special  Ij  demnity  in- 
surance for  members  of  the  4rmed  Forces 
serving  tn  combat  zones 
Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate 

Jlcpreaentatives    of    the    Unit 

America   in   Congress   assem 

chapter  19  of  title  38,  United 
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"§789.  Special  indemnity 

bers  of  the  Armed 
combat  zones 

"(a)   Any  person  on  active  d 
Armed  Forces  in  a  combat  zone 
Tided  in   this  section,  be 
Bured  by  the  United  States,  wi 
such  person,  against  death  in 
amount  of  $10,000.    Such  persoi 
sured  during  the  time  that  h< 
combat  zone,  and  shall  be 
been  serving  in  a  combat  zone 
his  death  if  he  dies  outside  of  a 
and  ( 1 )  his  death  is  determlnei  1 
ministrator  to  have  been  the 
an  injury  or  disease  incurred  w 
a  combat  zone,  and  (2)  the  inji^ry 
from  which  such  person  died 
not  more  than  two  years  prior  tc 

"(b)   Upon   certification  by 
of  the  military  department 
death  of  any  person  au 
under  this  section,  the 
cause  the  indemnity  to  be  paid 
In    subsection    (c)     only    to 
spouse,  child  or  children  ( 
child,  adopted  child,  or  an 
if  the  latter  was  designated  as 
the  insxired ) .  parent  ( including 
parent  by  adoption,  or  person 
loco  parentis  to  the  insured  at  a 
to  entry  into  the  active  service 
of  not  less  than  one  year) , 
of  the  insured,  including  those 
blood  and  those  through  adoption 
•«ured  shall  have  the  right  to 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of 
within  the  classes  herein  prov 
nate  the  proportion  of  the  prin 
to  be  paid  to  each;  and  to 
ficiary  or  beneficiaries  without 
thereof   but   only  within   the 
provided.     If   the  designated 
beneficiaries  do  not  survive  the 
If  none  has  been  designated, 
trator  shall  malce  payment  of 
to  the  first  eligible  class  of 
cording  to  the  order  set  forth 
equal  shares  if  the  class  is 
than  one  person.     Unless 
wise  by  the  Insured,  the  term 
Include  only  the  mother  and 
bore  that  relationship  to  the 
Installments  of  an  Indemnity 
beneficiary  during  such  benefici^y 
shall  be  paid  to  the  named 
ficiary,  if  any;   otherwise,  to  thi 
or  beneficiaries  within   the 
next  entitled   to  priority,  but 
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ahall  be  made  to  thfe  estate  of  any  deceased 
person. 

"(c)  The  Indemnity  shall  be  payable  In 
equal  monthly  Installments  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2V4  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(d)  In  the  event  any  person  was  covered 
at  the  time  of  bis  death  by  automatic  in- 
demnity under  this  section  and  was  also  in- 
svired  against  such  death  under  a  contract  of 
national  service  life  insurance  or  United 
States  Government  life  insurance,  the  In- 
demnity authorized  to  be  paid  hereunder 
shall  be  a  principal  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  insurance 
In  force  at  the  time  of  death  and  $10,000. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rtiles  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section,  as  are  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses. 

"(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  othei^se  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  for  the  payment  of  UaDlllties 
under  this  section. 

"(g)  Any  person  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason, 
spying,  or  desertion  shall  forfeit  all  rights  to 
an  indemnity  under  this  section,  but  restora- 
tion to  active  duty  after  commission  of  any 
such  offenye  shall  restore  all  rights  under  this 
section.  No  indemnity  shall  be  payable  for 
death  infficted  as  a  lawful  punishment  for 
crime  or  for  milit.iry  or  naval  offense,  except 
when  Inflicted  by  an  enemy,  as  defined  by 
the  President. 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'com- 
bat zone'  means  any  area  outside  the  United 
States  determined  by  the  President  to  be  an 
area  in  which  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  have  engaged  in  combat 
operations  on  or  after  January  1,  1962.  and 
before  such  date  as  may  be  determined  by 
Presidential  proclamation." 

( b )  The  analysis  of  subchapter  ni  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"789.  Special  Indemnity  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  In 
combat  zones." 


Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill  to  improve  the 
provisions  of  tlie  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946,  relating  to  reim- 
bursement for  moving  expenses  of  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  transferred  from 
one  place  of  employment  to  another  for 
the  Government's  purposes. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  to  provide 
more  adequate  reimbursement  for  losses 
employees  suffer  on  these  moves.  This 
need  is  becoming  more  acute  as  the  Gov- 
ernment seeks  to  close  some  installations, 
shift  functions  to  others,  and  increase 
the  movability  of  the  Federal  work  force. 
Many  agencies  such  as  Internal  Rev- 
enue, Defense,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Social  Security  Administration,  and 
others,  are  also  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  ability  to  move  key  employees  from 
one    establishment    to    another    where 


their  skills  and  knowledge  are  needed 
and  can  be  more  effectively  utilized. 

The  Government  should  certainly  bear 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  cost  of  these 
moves.  As  it  is  now,  employees  must 
either  absorb  many  of  the  expenses  of 
moving  or  risk  unemployment. 

This  bill  would  reduce  employee  losses 
on  transporting  of  household  goods, 
travel  of  his  family  to  the  new  location, 
temporary  living  and  house-hunting  ex- 
penses, certain  costs  of  real  estate  trans- 
actions, and  other  necessary  expenses. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  would  bring  Government  practices 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  more  ade- 
quate reimbursement  policies  prevailing 
in  private  employment. 


Right  to  Protection  From  Crime  Should 
Be  Paramount 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES      • 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  today  which  would  make  the 
right  of  society  in  general  and  individ- 
uals in  particular  to  be  protected  from 
crime  a  paramount  right. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  638 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative   to    establishing    as    paramount   the 
right  of  society  in  general  and  individual 
persons  In  particular  to  be  protected  from 
crimes  against  person  and  property 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  ATnenca 
in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  ns 
part  of  the   Constitution   when   ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"AETICU:  — 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  society  in  gen- 
eral and  individual  persons  in  particular  to 
be  protected  from  crimes  against  person  and 
property  shall  be  paramount  to  other  rights. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  not  be  con-; 
Etrued  to  limit  the  action  and  authority  of 
any  duly  constituted  law  enforcement  au- 
thority, including  any  person  carrying  out 
a  citizen's  arrest. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

In  explanation  of  the  reason  for  In- 
troduction of  this  amendment  and  in 
support  of  it  I  have  issued  the  following 
release  to  the  press :  \ 

HosMEx  Seeks  Constitutional  Amendment 
To  Close  "Law  and  Order  Gap" 

Washington,  D.C. — "Violent  crime  is  so 
rampant  and  the  law  and  order  gap  so  wide 
in  the  United  States  it  threatens  to  destroy 
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our    society,"    charges    Congressman    Craio 

HOSMER. 

In  support  of  his  charge  he  cited  FBI  crime 
statistics,  "Insurrection  in  Los  Angeles,  riots 
in  Berkeley,  and  widespread  civil  disobe- 
dience throughout  the  country." 

"America  is  no  longer  the  land  of  the  free 
and  won't  be  until  law  and  order  is  restored 
and  the  crime  gap  closed,"  he  declared.  "We 
must  protect  law-abiding  people  from  crime." 
To  do  so  HosMER  today  introduces  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  specifying: 

"The  right  of  society  in  general  and  of 
each  Individual  person  in  particular  to  be 
protected  from  crimes  against  persons  and 
property  shall  be  paramount  to  other  rights." 

The  proposed  amendment,  applicable  to 
U.S.  and  State  law  and  courts  alike,  also 
bolsters  the  powers  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  deal  with  crime. 

"This  amendment  strikes  at  the  insidious 
contempt  for  law,  order,  property  rights,  and 
even  life  that  Is  eating  away  at  the  very 
foundations  of  our  national  power.  Unless 
the  right  to  be  free  from  criminal  acts  Is 
made  paramount,  other  rights  have  little 
meaning,"   the   California   lawmaker  said. 

"It  is  time  now  to  move  on  a  broad,  de- 
termined front  to  clean  up  our  country,  re- 
store law  and  order,  and  make  it  safe  again 
to  live  In.  We  must  cease  forever  subordi- 
nating the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizen 
to  those  of  the  criminal  element. 

"What  made  this  country  great  was  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  a  regard 
for  the  sanctity  of  individual  persons,  a  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  property  and  a  fear 
of  God.  These  brought  orderliness  and  self- 
discipline  Into  our  society  and  a  spirit  of 
honesty,  rugged  Individualism,  and  self-im- 
provement to  our  people.  They  engendered 
hard  work,  frugality,  savings,  and  patriotism 
in  our  people.  In  short,  they  created  a  land 
in  which  responsibility  was  coequal  with 
rights. 

"In  recent  years  political  and  even  reli- 
gious and  educational  leaders  have  sneered 
at  many  of  these  virtues.  They  urge  strange 
philosophies  that  'ends  justify  means',  that 
principles  come  second  to  expedience  and 
tiiat  people  can  pick  and  choose  what  laws 
to  obey. 

"When  any  people  are  told  over  a  period 
of  years  that  they  can  disobey  any  law  they 
do  not  like,  when  they  are  coached  to  believe 
that  law  breaking  is  right  and  moral,  then 
civilized  society  breaks  down  and  Jungle  law 
takes  over  as  it  did  In  Los  Angeles.  The 
amendment  I  propose  strikes  down  this  dan- 
gerous concept." 

HosMER  said  his  amendment  also  strikes 
directly  at  many  of  the  most  serious  s|>eclfic 
causes  of  crime,  including: 

Court  rulings  which  hamper  police  work 
and  restrict  the  use  of  confessions; 

Long  delays  and  uncertainty  In  the  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  criminals; 

Mollycoddling  of  vicious  young  criminals 
by  Juvenile  court  Judges; 

Leniency  In  granting  parole  and  imposing 
light  or  suspended  sentences. 

He  added,  "fortunately  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  still  are  law-abiding.  God- 
fearing people.  That  majority  has  an  ab- 
solute right  to  have  Its  Nation  restored  to 
order — to  be  free  to  walk  on  the  streets 
without  danger  of  violent  death,  rape,  or 
mugging — to  be  safe  In  Its  homes — to  have 
its  property  safe  from  theft,  looting  and 
wanton  destruction.  The  amendment  I 
propose  wUl  serve  these  ends." 

The  Congressman  acknowledged  that  the 
President  has  appointed  a  Commission  on 
Crime  but  said  the  18-month  period  before 
which  It  will  report  "will  be  no  more  than  a 
l'/2-year  grace  period  for  the  criminal  ele- 
ment to  continue  its  depredations."  Using 
FBI  figures,  he  estimated  that  during  "the 
grace  period  for  criminals  about  15,000  mur- 
ders wUl  be  committed,  35,000  rapes,  195.000 
robberies,  340,000  aggravated  assaults,  850,- 


000  auto  thefts  and  several  million  more 
major  and  minor  crimes  which  will  cost  law- 
abiding  citizens  around  935  biUlon." 

HosMER  also  called  for  other  crime  pre- 
vention moves  Including  "taxing  ourselves 
to  enlarge.  Improve,  and  better  equip  police 
forces  and  placing  more  emphasis  In  school 
curricultuns  on  UJ3.  history  and  law." 


The  "Sea  Lab  II"  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   KASSACHt7SBrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bright 
glitter  of  NASA's  silver  suited  Gemini 
astroi^uts  has  almost  completely  stolen 
the  headlines  from  what  may  be  the 
greatest  undersea  adventui'e  ever  known 
to  man.  While  the  world  press  focuses 
its  attention  on  orbiting  spacecraft,  a 
team  of  skindivers  is  quietly  preparing 
to  swim  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  live  in  a  house  under  the  sea. 

The  house  is  a  12-by-58-foot  cylinder 
called  Sea  Lab  H  in  which  the  daring 
aquanauts  are  able  to  work  and  sleep  tor 
up  to  45  days  at  a  depth  of  210  feet. 

Leading  the  team  of  divers  is  Astro- 
naut Comdr.  M.  Scott  Carpenter,  who 
has  temporarily  turned  his  back  on  out- 
er space  to  submerse  himself  in  the  even 
more  rewarding  world  of  inner  space. 
About  60  percent  of  Commander  Carpen- 
ter's teammates  are  Navy  divers.''  The 
remaining  men  are  ocean  scientists, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers. 

Unlike  their  brothers  who  ride  through 
the  skies  in  space  capsules,  these  brave 
aquanauts  will  actually  occupy  a  piece 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  part  of  the  Navy's  man-in-the-seal 
program,  they  will  swim  in  and  out  of 
their  ocean  bottom  habitat.  These  ad- 
venturous inhabitants  of  the  sea  will  not 
only  eat  and  sleep  in  their  watery  home, 
but  clad  only  in  their  wet  suits  and  aqua- 
lungs, they  will  actually  perform  useful 
work  such  as  building  an  imderwater 
weather  station,  attempting  to  float  a 
sunken  airplane,  and  conducting  studies 
of  the  forms  of  life  and  minerals  on  or 
near  the  sea  floor. 

While  accomplishing  these  dL£Qcult 
tasks,  the  aquanauts  will  l>e  under  the 
added  tension  of  having  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  attacking  sharks. 

Navy  doctors,  headed  by  Captain 
George  F.  Bond,  will  analyze  the  physi- 
ological and  psychological  reactions  of 
the  divers  to  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
depths.  Tests  will  be  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  £ea  Lab  II  tenants 
breathing  a  mixture  of  helium,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen  at^^ustained  pressure  of 
112  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foresight,  the  imag- 
ination, and  daring  of  the  people  work- 
ing on  the  Sea  Lab  II  project  deserve  the 
praise  of  all  of  America.  This  country 
has  been  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
space  programs  but  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon,  to  con- 
struct a  building  on  the  moon,  to  bring 


back  samples  of  the  moon's  l>arren  sur- 
face. But  on  this  very  day.  and  witti 
comparatively  modest  sums,  this  Nation's 
ocean  scientists  are  occupying  the  sea, 
living  in  it,  working  in  it — conquering  it. 

History  may,  indeed,  prove  that  their 
work  will  be  at  least  as  signiflcant  as  100 
outer  space  projects.  I  say  this  because, 
.  even  though  our  effort  to  land  a  msm  on 
the  moon  is  receiving  worldwide  atten- 
tion and  has  great  propagandistic  value, 
this  effort  has  not  yet  even  suggested 
the  possibility  of  an  economic  return. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oceans  with  their 
wealth  of  food  and  minerals  are  ripe  for 
harvesting.  It  is  through  projects  like 
Sea  Lab  II  that  we  may  find  the  key  to 
exploiting  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  future  needs 
for  various  resources  being  created  by 
the  world  population  explosion,  the  gen- 
erations of  tomorrow,  in  my  view,  will 
be  most  grateful  for  and  dependent  upon 
the  work  being  done  by  our  ocean  scien- 
tists today.   For  these  reasons,  therefore, 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  dramatic  contribution  that  Sea  Lab 

II  is  making  to  our  fund  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. I  suggest  that  these  men  of  inner 
space  are  deserving  of  support  and 
praise  at  least  comparable  to  that  given 
our  men  of  outer  space. 


The  President  and  the  Presidency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bit  ago 
Jack  Valenti,  the  very  able  and  intimate 
associate  of  President  Johnson,  gave  the 
country  one  of  the  most  revealing  and 
understanding  accounts  of  our  great 
President  that  It  has  had.  All  over  the 
country  that  illuminating  address  was 
read  and  appreciated  by  our  people.  One 
of  those  who  especially  esteemed  Mr. 
Valenti's  portrait  of  the  President,  as  it 
were,  was  an  old  and  eminent  friend  of 
mine,  John  D.  Montgomery,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Junction  City  Daily 
Union  of  Junction  City,  Kans.,  who  on 
July  15,  carried  Mr.  Valenti's  full  address 
as  an  editorial  in  the  Junction  City  Daily 
Union. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  family  founded  the 
paper  which  is  now  the  Junction  City 
Daily  Union  in  1861.  Although  the 
Jvmction  City  Daily  Union  was  originally 
founded  as  a  Republican  weekly,  it  is  now 
a  truly  representative,  progressive,  for- 
ward-looking paper  and  its  editor  and 
publisher,  Mr.  John  D.  Montgomery,  is 
a  distinguished  and  dedicated  Democrat. 
He  had  a  distinguished  career  in  Florida 
as  publisher  and  businessman  before  re- 
turning to  the  family  paper  in  Junction 
City.  He  has  for  many  years  published 
the  only  English  language  newspaper  in 
Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  was  re- 
cently chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  of  Kansas  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Highway  Board  of 
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Kansas   under   a  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic Governor. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  mafe  scores  of 
trips  through  Latin  Ameiici  and  is  one 


of  the  best  informed  of  Amei  Leans  in  the—TTnfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case;  but. 


as  well  as 


and  civic 


affairs  and  probleitis  of  Latin  America. 
He  has  made  many  tiips  abroad  and  is 
especially  well  informed  in, 
deeply  iiiterested  in,  world  iiffairs. 

Ml-.  Montgomei-y  is  a  successful  busi- 
nessman,  banker,   publisher 
leader. 

I,  therefore,  was  very  miich  pleased, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  noto  that  BTr.  John  D. 
Montgomery  carried  in  the  Ji  mction  City 
Daily  Union  on  July  15,  196i ,  the  entire 
address  of  Mr.  Valentl — hei  etofore 
serted  in  the  Record  by  our  d  stinguished 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Albe  it — entitled 
"The  President  and  the  Prefidency, 
an  editorial. 


Korea  Celebrates  Indepe  idence 
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small;  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  sixth 

largest  army  in  the  world  were  very  high. 

I  wish  I  could  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 

th/bse  problems  have  now  been  solved. 


as 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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OF    CALIFCBKIA 
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Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  rise 
1  lepublic  of 
17th  anni- 


Mr.  COHELAN. 
today  to  congratulate  the 
JCorea,  which  celebrated  the 
versary  of  its  Independence  Ejay  on  Sun- 
day, August  15. 

In  this  day  and  age,  Mr.  lijeaker,  our 
image  of  Korea  is  clouded  wit  i  the  mem- 
ories of  the  bitter  conflict  that  raged 
within  that  country  barely  1  i  years  ago. 
Surely  a  war,  which  cost  so  nany  lives, 
produced  so  much  privation,  md  divided 
a  nation  in  half  cannot  be  foi  gotten  eas- 
ily. Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wou  d  be  unfair 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Republ  c  of  Korea 
merely  to  recall  the  events  )f  that  re- 
cent war.  Paradoxically,  the  word  "Ko- 
rea" comes  from  an  older  wo  d  meaning 
"land  of  morning  calm."  This  land  has 
a  history  of  4,300  years,  resulting  in  a 
people  that  are  unique  in  all  of  the  Far 
East. 


iv  ■ 


came 


sta  }ilizing 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  measi^- 
nomic  and  social  progress  of 
rea,  we  must  relate  it  to  that 
The  division  of   Korea  in 
the  economy  into  a  whirlpool 
tion.    Eighty  percent  of  ener 
alone    were    lost    to    the 
Since  that  time,  Korea  has 
way  in   rebuilding   and 
economy. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thi ; 
to  General  Park's  election 
of  the  Republic  in  1963,  there 
speculation  as  to  whether  the 
process  would  continue  to  woife 
ly  in  Korea.    There  was  no 
one's  mind  that  the  problem; 
Park  would  have  to  face 
merous  and  large. 

Agricultural  progress  had  been  very 
slow;  the  number  of  exjrortf  were  very 
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Communists. 

a  long 

its 


time  prior 

President 

was  much 

democratic 

effective- 

doiibt  in  any- 

President 

weit  both  nu- 


the  important  thing  is  that  new  and  bold 
attempts  are  being  made  to  boost  the 
economy  and  to  make  Korea  independ- 
ent of  all  outside  interests.  President 
Park  has  called  the  year  1965  the  "year 
of  hard  work."  It  is  the  fourth  year  of 
the  5-Year  Economic  Plan,  which  was 
established  to  form  a  foundation  for  a 
self-sufficient  economy.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries  has  been  impressive.  The  out- 
put of  coal  has  increased  10  times  in  the 
period  from  1953  to  1963.  And,  accord- 
ing to  Government  sources,  the  output  of 
electric  power  has  almost  doubled  from 
1960  to  1964.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Republic,  the  currency  has  become  quite 
stable,  the  per  capita  income  has  risen, 
a  free  enterprise  industrial  system  has 
been  established,  and  an  investment  and 
loan  banking  system  has  been  created. 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict,  two- 
thirds  of  all  school  buildings  had  been 
destroyed.  Today,  130,000  students  at- 
tend 96  steadily  improving  universities 
and  47  junior  colleges.  In  1961,  accord- 
ing to  the  Korean  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, the  illiteracy  rate  was  only  4  per- 
cent. It  appears  that  Korea  is  making 
long  strides  in  its  economic  and  social 
advancement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems which  face  the  Republic  of  Korea 
today  are  formidable,  but  I  believe  that 
the  Korean  people  are  making  strong  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  them.  I  again  con- 
gratulate President  Chung  Hee  Park  and 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  who 
celebrated  their  Independence  Day  on 
Sunday,  August  15. 


Results  of  a  Public  Opinion  Poll  in  the 
18th  District  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  here- 
with I  am  including  the  percentage  re- 
sults of  my  latest  poll  of  public  opinion  in 
the  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
18th  District  of  Pennsylvania  is  made  up 
of  all  of  the  northern  part  of  Allegheny 
County  and  is  considered  part  of  Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh,  which  it  borders  on 
the  north  and  east.  It  is  better  than  90 
percent  residential  and  industrial,  bor- 
dering both  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
Rivers. 

The  district  Is  about  evenly  divided 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  and 
Is  definitely  regarded  as  independent  in 
its  voting  habits.  Our  responses  to  these 
polls  over  a  long  number  of  years  has 
been  most  gratifying. 


The  poll  follows: 
Tabulated    Results    for    Poli,    Conducted 
Junk  1965 

1.  Do  you  think  U.S.  Interests  In  southeast 
Asia  are  vital  enough  to  continue  our  mili- 
tary activities  in  Vietnam?  Yes.  67  percent; 
no.  33  percent. 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  President  Johnson 
acted  wisely  by  his  intervention  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic?  Yes,  81  percent;  no,  19 
percent. 

3.  Should  the  Federal  Government  outlaw 
poll  taxes  as  a  qualification  to  vote  In  State 
and  local  elections?  Yes,  68  percent;  no,  32 
percent. 

4.  It  Is  now  proposed  that  rent  subsidies 
be  paid  to  aid  the  needy.  Would  you  so 
vote?     Yes,  16  percent:  no,  84  percent. 

5.  Would  you  support  a  pay  raise  for  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces?  Yes,  77  percent; 
no,  23  percent. 

6.  Should  the  States  be  permitted  to  have 
one  body  of  their  legislatures  elected  from 
districts  based  on  considerations  other  than 
Just  population?  Yes,  46  percent;  no,  64 
percent. 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  need  for  additional 
legislation  to  control  the  sale  and  owner- 
ship of  firearms?  Yes,  63  percent;  no,  37 
percent. 

8.  Are  you  fearful  that  we  are  about  to 
have  another  round  of  inflation  (perhaps  as 
much  as  a  10-percent  price  Increase  by  July 
1,  1967)  ?     Yes,  73  percent:  no,  27  percent. 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  labor  laws  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States 
rather  than  as  a  matter  of  State  Jurisdic- 
tion?   Yes,  46  percent;  no,  54  percent. 

10.  Do  you  favor  construction  of  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal?  Yes,  20  percent:  no, 
80  percent. 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  the  courts  are 
overprotectlng  the  rights  of  the  accused  in 
criminal  actions?  Yes,  82  percent;  no,  18 
percent. 

12.  Would  you  rate  President  Johnsons 
performance  in  office  to  date  as  (a)  good? 
(b)  fair?  (c)  bad?  (a)  28  percent;  (b) 
58  percent;  (c)  14  percent. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  past  week  has  been  a  time  designated 
for  special  emphasis  on  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  the  thousands  par- 
ticipating in  the  activities  of  Americas 
vigorous  drum  corps.  This  year's  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week  has  been  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  many  out- 
standing young  people  and  adults  who 
have  put  so  much  time,  dedication,  and 
energy  into  these  colorful,  well-trained 
units. 

It  would  be  difBcult  to  imagine  a  pa- 
rade or  public  event  without  the  spirited 
pageantry  and  stirring  music  which 
these  groups  contribute.  Yet,  few  of  us 
have  stopped  to  consider  the  many  hours 
of  practice,  private  Initiative,  and  or- 
ganization that  have  made  our  enjoy- 
ment possible. 


August  24,  1965 
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Private  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  as  well  as  civic  minded  citi- 
zens and  interested  parents  across  the 
coimtry  are  donating  their  time, 
finances,  and  enthusiasm  to  this  whole- 
some activity.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  people  are  giving  many  extra- 
curricular hours  to  the  practice  and  drill 
which  make  precision  units  possible.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  3  million 
people,  both  young  and  old,  now  com- 
pete annually  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  the  growing  number  of  drum 
and  bugle  corps  competitions. 

As  a  youth  activity,  drum  corps  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  our  yoimg 
people  to  engage  in  an  exciting  and 
challenging  project  of  action,  music,  and 
close  camaraderie.  It  offers  them  also 
an  invaluable  opportunity  for  character 
growth.  The  discipline,  pride  in  accom- 
plishment, personal  reliability  and  coop- 
eration necessary  to  a  unit  have  helped 
many  of  our  youth  refrain  from  less 
wholesome  pursuits. 

But  our  Nation's  drum  corps  do  more 
than  contribute  to  the  development  of 
those  directly  involved.  They  are  an  in- 
valuable enrichment  to  our  national  life. 
The  brilliantly  uniformed  corps  of  to- 
day have  evolved  from  the  pages  of  his- 
tory which  tell  of  the  birth  arifl  growth 
of  a  great  nation,  a  nation  corweived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  diyiity  and 
equality  of  evei-y  humam  beng.  The 
rolling  cadence  of  the  drum,  used  for 
centuries  for  military  signals  on  the  field 
of  battle,  remind  us  of  our  hard  earned 
heritage  of  freedom. 

The  drum  corps  inspire  in  the  watch- 
ing audience  a  sense  of  wholesome  pa- 
triotism, a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
our  past.  And  in  an  age  of  uncertainty 
and  frequent  frustrations  it  is  Important 
we  be  reminded  of  the  aspirations,  ideals, 
and  courage  which  have  built  America. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  all  those 
who  are  a  part  of  this  activity.  Though 
appreciation  is  not  expressed  often 
enough,  the  effort  and  contribution  be- 
ing made  is  well  recognized,  and  the  now 
annual  National  Di-um  Corps  Week 
should  help  to  give  added  emphasis  and 
community  support  to  your  continuing 
effort. 


Excise  Tax  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  "VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a  letter 
which  I  recently  wrote  to  the  Honorable 
Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  concerning  the 
recently  released  Council  report  on  the 
effects  of  the  excise  tax  reduction  on  con- 
sumer prices. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  assurances 
have  now  been  given  that  the  Council 
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has  decided  to  continue  its  study  well 
into  the  next  model  year.  This  action  is 
to  be  commended. 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  which 
my  ofiQce  has  been  conducting  on  excise 
taxes,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  catalog  the  price  fluctuations  on  in- 
dividual consumer  items  by  brand  name 
and  specifications  in  a  further  effort  to 
benefit  the  American  consumer. 

In  this  continuing  effort  to  assure  the 
consumer  that  every  dollar  of  the  excise 
tax  reduction  is  passed  on,  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
will  repoit  on  each  of  the  individual  sec- 
tions treated  by  the  excise  tax  reduction 
law  rather  than  choosing  individual  sec- 
tions to  highlight. 

In  addition,  I  emphasize  in  my  letter 
the  need  to  monitor  price  increases,  such 
as  the  ones  occurring  in  the  areas  of 
sporting  goods  and  business  machine 
manufacturers  to  see  that  benefits  of  the 
excise  tax  reduction  law  are  not  negated. 
The  letter  follows: 

August  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Gardner  Acklet, 
Council  of  Ecoriomic  Adviaers, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  . 

Dear  Mr.  Acklet:  It  was  with  great  in- 
terest that  I  learned  from  today's  newspaper 
of  the  results  of  the  recent  study  conducted 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  recent  excise  tax 
reduction. 

As  you  undoubtedly  are  aware  from  our 
previous  correspondence,  I  have  been  very 
gravely  concerned  with  the  economic  impact 
of  the  excise  tax  reduction  and  the  prospects 
of  long-term  advantages  to  the  consumer.  In 
cbnnectlon  with  this  matter,  my  staff  and  I 
have  carried  on  considerable  research  In 
cataloging  prices  of  Items  subject  to  the  ex- 
cise tax  both  before  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation.  We  are  continuing  to 
carry  on  this  research  to  determine  the  life 
expectancy  of  these  economic  benefits. 

In  connection  with  the  automobile  excise 
tax  reduction,  I  must  concur  with  your  find- 
ings that  the  automobile  manufacturers 
almost  unanimou.'ily  provided  for  a  3-percent 
posted  price  reduction  reflecting  the- 
oretically the  benefits  of  the  tax  cut.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  so- 
called  manufacturers'  suggested  price  of 
automobiles  bears  very  little  relationship  to 
the  "market  value"  of  an  automobile.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  excise  tax 
reduction  came  at  the  close  of  a  model  year 
when  automobiles  were  made  available  to 
dealers  at  discounted  rates  reflecting  the 
model  yearend.  In  this  garbled  state  of 
affairs,  It  Is  very  dlfHcult  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  automobile  purchaser 
participated  in  the  benefits  of  the  excise  tax 
reduction. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  your  findings  that  the 
10-percent  retaU  excise  tax  accrued  almost 
entirely  to  the  public.  This  confirms  the  ob- 
servations which  we  made  during  our  very 
limited  and  restricted  investigation. 

I  must  certainly  question  the  findings  of 
your  Council  with  respect  to  business  ma- 
chines and  equipment.  From  my  staff 
studies,  I  have  been  able  to  determine  that.  In 
those  business  machines  of  high  demand,  the 
manufacturers  retain  as  much  as  89  percent 
of  the  tax  reduction  as  a  result  of  recent 
price  Increases.  In  this  one  category,  the 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  is  $75  mil- 
lion annually.  For  example,  there  is  one 
major  manufacturer  of  business  equipment 
who  now  dominates  two-thirds  of  the  tales 


market  of  business  machines  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  standard  items 
which  this  company  has  sold  to  the  Con- 
gress, they  have  absorbed  an  average  of  40 
percent  of  the  tax  cut  as  a  result  of  their 
price  Increases.  One  device  followed  by 
these  manufacturers  Is  to  reduce  the  prices 
on  unwanted  Items  and  Increase  prices  on 
Items  of  high  demand. 

One  of  the  apparent  omissions  by  your  re- 
port is  that  it  lists  the  number  of  manu- 
factwers  who  passed  on  the  excise  tax  cut 
but  fails  to  report  the  percentage  of  excise 
tax  cut  passed  on  to  the  consumer  or  con- 
cern itself  with  the  percentage  or  doUar  loss 
to  the  consumer  because  of  price  increases 
which  absorbed  the  excise  tax  cut. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Economic  Advisers  on  this  cannot  be 
considered  as  complete  until  some  machinery 
Is  established  for  a  continuing  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  the  tax  cut.  While  certain  tax 
reduction  benefits  may  flow  to  the  consiuner 
for  the  short  term.  It  is  my  beUef  that  these 
prospects  will  not  extend  into  the  next 
year.  There  are  strong  Indications  that  the 
new  models  coming  Into  the  1966  model  year 
win  consider  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  excise  tax  reduction  and  minimize  Its 
effect. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  your  Council 
wUl  consider  the  advisability  of  continuing 
Its  Inquiry  Into  the  next  year  and  also  make 
public  the  records  which  supported  your 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Crarlbs  a.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  reprint  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
23,  1965,  entitled,  "Passing  on  the  Tax 
Cuts."  The  last  paragraph  indicates  a 
thesis  which  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
greatly. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Passing  on  the  Tax  Cuts  ^ 
According  to  the  second  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  $1.76-billion  reduction  In  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  is  being  passed  on  to  con- 
simaers  through  lower  retail  prices.  In  ac- 
cordance with  expectations,  Goverment  sur- 
veys Indicate  that  virtually  all  dealers  low- 
ered their  prices  on  new  cars.  But  elsewhere, 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  White 
House  was  somewhat  spotty.  In  the  markets 
for  refrigerators  and  freezers,  35  percent  of 
the  dealers  failed  to  make  any  price  cuts, 
and  the  figiu-e  for  noncomplylng  dealers  In 
cooking  ranges  was  45  percent. 

It  may  be  that  many  dealers  In  household 
appliances  are  awaiting  manufacturers'  new 
list  prices  before  taking  action,  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  price 
cuts  will  be  small  In  markets  where  dis- 
counting Is  widespread.  Auto  dealers,  by  vir- 
tue of  market  power,  exert  a  greater  control 
over  prices  and  net  profit  margins  than  the 
more  numerous  dealers  In  household  ap- 
pliances. With  attractive  profit  margins  and 
the  white  heat  of  publicity,  the  price  of  new 
autos,  although  not  for  optional  equipment, 
were  imlformly  reduced.  Resistance  is 
greater  in  markets  where  retail  margins  are 
slim,  but  It  might  well  be  broken  down  by 
the  Intensification  of  competition. 

Retail  dealers  cannot,  of  course,  be  forced 
to  pass  on  the  excise  tax  cuts  to  consximers. 
But  their  voluntary  compliance  may  assume 
greater  Importance  over  the  next  4  years  in 
which  additional  excise  tax  reductions  are 
scheduled.  For  if  an  intensification  of  hos- 
tilities In  South  Vietnam  leads  to  sharp  In- 
crease in  defense  spending,  compUance  In 
passing  on  the  eaetse  tax  cuts  will  be  essen- 
tial In  the  effort  to  check  inflation. 
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SENATE 


Wednesday,  August  J5,  1965 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clot:k 
and   was  called  to  order 
President. 

Rev.  Horace  Thomas,  miillster 
lands   Presbyterian   Church , 
Rhodesia,  offered  the  following 


nut 


O  Lord  our  God,  great 
greatly  to  be  praised. 

In  the  meeting  of  this 
decide  matters  of  moment, 
mind  of  Christ  in  all  that  we 
In  the  decisions  and  choices 
grant  us   to   choose   aright 
presence :    to   distinguish 
tween  the  good  and  the  evil, 
the  good  and  the  better. 

Save  us  from  treason  to  Ttiee 
guising  to  ourselves  Thy 
any  choice  of  ashes  for  brebd 
surrender  to  popular  demaqds 
accommodation  of  duty  or 
passing  fad. 

Through  men  of  good  wii 
true  fellowship,  creating  peac  ; 
of  discord.     For  our  countfy 
leaders  of  strong  conviction 
speak  with  Thee  before  they 
their  fellows. 

For  the  world,  give  Thy 
new    nations    are    emerging . 
forbearance  and  wisdom, 
forge  the  family  of  God.    A^ien. 


meridian, 
the  Vice 

High- 
Salisbury, 
prayer: 

aitt  Thou  and 


i  ssembly,  to 
( rant  us  the 
strive  to  do. 
of  this  day, 
as  In  Thy 
only  be- 
jut  between 


aid 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield 
linanimous  consent,  the  reading 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  ( f 
August  24,  1965,  was  dispense  1 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRtSIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BIU  £ 

Messages  in  writing  from  thje  President 
of  the  United  States  were 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
secretaries,  and  he  announc^ 
August  24.  1965,  the  President 
proved  and  signed  the  following 

S.  678.  An   act   for    the   relief 
Sook;  and 

S.  i'054.  An  act  to  amend  furthfcr 
Corps  Act   (75  Stat.  612).  as  aijended 
for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  1)URING 
SENATE  SESSION 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfi^d 
unanimous  consent,  the  Conmittee 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
mittee     on    Aeronautical     aid 
Sciences  were  authorized  to  njeet 
the  session  of  the  Senate  todair 
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d^mands,   by 

by  any 

by  any 

:  aith  to  the 

give  us  a 

in  a  world 

give  us 

who  ever 

speak  with 


tielp  where 
Give  us 
we  may 


that 


and  by 
of  the 

Tuesday, 

with. 


coD^munlcated 

one  of  his 

that  on 

had  ap- 

acts: 

of  Lee   HI 

the  Peace 
and 


and  by 

on 

the  Com- 

Space 

during 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  jROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  few  other  bills  tha ;  the  lead- 
ership would  like  to  have  the  S  ;nate  con- 
sider, but  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent    that    statements    d  irlng    the 


transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  REGION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  619. 

*  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4822)  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of  a 
transit  development  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  and  to  further  the 
objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14, 1960. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  personal  satisfaction  to  present 
before  the  Senate  today  the  recommen- 
dations of  President  Johnson  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  $431  million  rail  route  transit  system 
for  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  hub  of  the 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  in  the 
United  States. 

Washington,  D.C..  has  no  greater  need 
today  than  an  efiBcient.  balanced  trans- 
portation system  to  meet  its  main  pur- 
pose— service  to  the  public,  a  public  that 
numbers  more  than  2  million  persons 
today,  is  expected  to  number  more  than 
3'L>  million  by  1980.  and  more  than  5 
million  20  years  thereafter. 

The  bUI  which  we  bring  to  the  Senate 
today  has  been  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  various  forms  for  a 
decade.  First,  a  bill  to  study  the  trans- 
portation system  was  passed.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  studied,  restudied,  and 
studied  again. 

I  would  not  wish  to  mislead  anyone 
into  believing  that  the  proposed  system 
wUl  serve  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 
It  is  a  basic  system,  and  one  which  should 
bring  rehef  to  the  traveling  pubUc  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Expansion  can  come  as 
demands  require  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
must  make  a  beginning  and  this  bill  sup- 
plies that  substantial  beginning. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the  bill  was 
imanimously  reported  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  I  think 
that  augurs  well  for  a  bill  of  this  mag- 
nitude, and  with  the  problems  and  com- 
plexities that  are  involved. 

Mass  transportation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  region  has  held  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  during  the  last  four  admin- 
istrations, dating  back  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, never  before  has  any  legislation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  been 
brought  before  the  Senate  with  a  longer 
and  more  thorough  background  of  study 
and  preparation  than  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today. 

The  82d  and  84th  Congresses  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  $460,000  for 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  trans- 
portation studies  ever  undertaken  in  an 
American  city.  Its  results  were  published 


and  submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Eisenhower  as  the  Washington  mass 
transportation  survey  in  1959. 

I  can  recall  that  my  own  personal  as- 
sociation with  this  transportation  prob- 
lem stems  back  to  1957  when  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Washington  Metropolitan  Problems. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  myself,  along 
with  other  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  held  lengthy  hearings  on  this 
and  related  subjects  in  1958  and  1959, 
with  the  record  of  hearings  running  more 
than  1,000  pages.  I  recall  in  opening 
those  hearings  in  1959  that  I  expressed 
the  committee's  feeling  of  urgency  con- 
cerning metropolitan  transportation,  i 
stated  then — as  now,  almost  6  years 
later  I  say  again — the  Washington  region 
has  no  more  important  problem  than  a 
solution  to  its  traflSc  and  transportation 
crisis.  Action  by  the  Congress  was  called 
for  then.    It  is  imperative  now. 

The  next  step  was  enactment  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960.  Congress  created  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  ob- 
tain the  evidence  we  needed  to  move 
ahead  with  major  transportation  im- 
provements. The  Agency  was  directed 
to  prepare  a  transit  development  pro- 
gram giving  consideration  to  develop- 
ment of  a  subway  from  Union  Station 
capable  of  rapid  dispersal  of  passengers 
to  the  principal  employment  centers  in 
the  District  and  its  inunediate  suburbs, 
and  capable  of  being  extended  to  serve 
other  parts  of  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion. 

In  that  act.  the  Congress  specifically 
provided  that  any  financial  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  the  Agency  must  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  possible,  for  the  payment 
of  all  costs  by  the  persons  using  or  bene- 
fiting from  the  facilities  and  services  of 
the  system,  and  for  the  equitable  sharing 
of  any  remaining  costs  among  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments. 

The  rail  rapid  transit  program  author- 
ized by  the  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
is  a  faithful  response  to  the  requirements 
of  the  1960  act.  This  system  will  be  a 
giant  step  toward  meeting  the  public 
transportation  needs  of  the  National 
Capital  region  not  only  today,  but  will 
set  the  pattern  for  75  years  or  more 
hence. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  hearings  and  committee  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  one  week  ago,  every  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  supported  this  leg- 
islation, a  demonstration  of  the  unanim- 
ity of  thought  by  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  this  proposal.  After  all.  Wash- 
ington's traffic  congestion  cuts  across 
party  lines,  too.  Sooner  or  later,  it  en- 
gulfs all  of  us. 

I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
routes  and  service  characteristics  of  the 
systems.  The  routes  and  station  loca- 
tions are  portrayed  on  the  map  in  the 
committee  report  at  your  desks. 

Briefly,  the  system  would  consist  of 
25  miles  of  double  track  transit  lines. 
Approximately  one-half,  or  13  miles, 
would  be  in  subway.  Seven  and  one-half 
miles  would  occupy  existing  railroad 
right-of-way  and  the  balance  would 
utilize    other    exclusive    rights-of-way. 
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Bus  transfer  facilities  and  parking  spaces 
for  some  12,000  automobiles  would  be 
provided  at  outlying  stations. 

Of  the  29  stations  contemplated  for 
the  system,  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  proposes  that  one 
would  be  within  the  grounds  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  The  bill  expressly  provides  that 
no  portion  of  the  transit  line  or  facilities 
authorized  by  the  act  shall  be  constinicted 
within  the  Capitol  grounds  except  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Service  on  the  system  would  be  pro- 
vided by  fast,  modem,  attractively 
designed,  air-conditioned,  high-speed, 
high-capacity  trains. 

Briefly,  downtown,  the  subway  would 
run  between  Lafayette  Park  adjacent  to 
the  White  House  on  the  west  and  Judi- 
ciary Square  on  the  east,  largely  beneath 
G  Street.  There  would  be  major  center- 
platform  stations  at  12th  and  G  and 
8th  and  G  Streets  NW.  During  rush 
hours,  there  would  be  a  train  every 
90  seconds  on  this  section  of  the  system. 

Prom  Judiciary  Square,  another  route 
would  run  to  and  beneath  Union  Station. 
North  of  the  station,  this  line  would 
share  the  existing  right-of-way  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  a  station 
at  Woodside,  Md.,  beyond  Silver  Spring, 
in  Montgom'^ry  County. 

Moving  to  the  other  side  of  fhe  city, 
service  to  northwest  Washington  would 
be  provided  by  a  line  from  Lafayette 
Park  uptown  beneath  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue to  Van  Ness  Street  NW.  At  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  Columbia  Road,  an- 
other route  would  branch  through  the 
densely  populated  Columbia  Heights 
section  of  the  District  to  Georgia  and 
New  Hampshire  Avenues  NW. 

And  finally,  there  would  be  a  line  west 
from  Lafayette  Park  beneath  H  Street 
NW.,  and  the  Potomac  River  to  the 
Pentagon  and  the  so-called  Pentagon 
City .  development  area  in  Arlington 
County,  Va.  This  route  would  pass  be- 
neath the  newly  developed  commercial 
center  in  Rosslyn,  Va. 

The  trains,  representing  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  rapid  transit  technology,  would 
travel  at  an  average  speed,  including 
station  stops,  of  34  miles  per  hour.  This 
is  almost  double  the  average  system 
speeds  of  other  American  rapid  transit 
systems  today  and  three  times  as  fast 
as  today's  bus  service  to  downtown  Wash- 
ington. 

With  this  system,  a  trip  from  Capitol 
Hill  to  the  hotel  area  on  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue will  take  about  5  minutes,  regardless 
of  weather  and  surface  traffic  conditions. 
By  contrast,  the  same  move  by  surface 
transit  today  would  take  anywhere  from 
four  to  eight  times  as  long,  depending 
on  traffic  conditions  and  weather. 

The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency,  with  assistance  of  the  best  en- 
gineering talent  in  the  country,  estimates 
that  it  will  cost  $431  million,  exclxisive 
of  interest  requirements,  to  construct 
and  equip  this  system.  This  estimate  is 
described  in  great  detail  in  a  special  sup- 
plemental report  on  engineering  plans 
and  cost  estimates  transmitted  to  the 
Congiess  when  the  President  forwarded 
the  draft  bill.  The  record  shows  that 
in  developing  its  figures,  the  Agency  was 


assisted  by  some  of  the  best  and  most 
experienced  transportation  engineering 
firms  in  the  country.  The  estimates  are 
consistent  with  the  actual  cost  experience 
in  other  cities  that  have  undertaken 
rapid  transit  construction  in  recent 
years. 

Your  committee's  conclusion,  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  other  body, 
is  that  the  present  estimate  has  been 
carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with 
accepted  standards  of  jirofessional  en- 
gineering. 

The  administration  recommendation, 
and  concurred  in  by  your  committee,  is 
that  the  cost  of  the  system  be  financed 
by  a  combination  of  direct  grants  by  the 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  sale  of  bonds  to  be 
repaid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  system — 
the  farebox — over  a  period  of  years. 
The  contributions  would  be  $100  mil- 
lion by  the  Federal  Government,  $50  mil- 
lion by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, and  $281  million  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  revenue  bonds. 

In  other  words.  $150  million,  or  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  cost,  would 
be  provided  by  direct  appropriations. 
This,  in  turn,  would  be  shared  on  a  two- 
thirds,  one-third  basis  by  the  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  goverimients. 

The  balance  of  the  necessary  funds, 
$281  million,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  system,  would  be  raised 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  and  repaid  out 
of  system  revenues.  Under  the  bill, 
these  bonds  would  be  underwritten  by 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
governments  on  the  same  two-thirds, 
one -third  basis  recommended  for  the 
grants. 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes  the 
grant  portion  of  this  overall  plan.  This 
is  needed  to  launch  construction  of  the 
system.  Under  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, the  bill  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  bond  and  bond-underwriting 
features  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
further  legislation. 

In  his  letter  transmitting  the  program 
to  the  Congress,  the  President  pointed 
out  that  the  1960  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  Act  authorized  the  ne- 
gotiation of  an  Interstate  compact  under 
which  the  District  would  join  with  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  in  creating  an  orga- 
nization to  develop  a  transit  system  for 
the  entire  region.  The  President  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  a  suitable  compact 
organization  can  be  brought  into  (exist- 
ence at  an  early  date  and  be  al|^e  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  issu- 
ance and  sale  of  bonds  needed  to  meet 
the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  the  system. 

The  compact  has  been  under  negotia- 
tion over  the  past  4  years.  Maryland 
passed  a  compact  bill  earlier  *his  year, 
and  the  Virginia  Legislature  will  con- 
sider the  matter  early  next  year.  Con- 
gress is  expected  to  act  subsequently  for 
the  District. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  financing 
plan  looks  to  the  transit  rider  and  the 
fare  box  for  the  repayment  of  the  major 
part  of  the  investment,  actually  65 1^ 
percent.  The  Federal  and  District  gov- 
erimients will  share  the  balance  on  a 
two-thirds,  one-third  basis. 

Actually,  this  follows  the  pattern  of 
Federal  assistance  established  by  Con- 


gress in  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  Clearly,  it  seemed  to  your 
committee,  that  if  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
to  have  a  subway  system,  a  modern 
transportation  pattern,  then  it  is  square- 
ly up  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
largest  employer  and  the  largest  land- 
owner in  the  region,  to  take  the  first 
step.  This  bill  represents  that  commit- 
ment. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  What 
about  the  Agency's  claim  that  two-thirds 
of  the  cost — $281  million  plus  interest — 
can  be  repaid  out  of  the  fare  box? 

This  aspect  of  the  program  was  exam- 
ined carefully  by  our  committee  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Walter 
J.  McCarter,  recently  appointed  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency,  who  has  spent 
the  last  43  years  in  the  mass  transpor- 
tation business  in  major  cities,  supports 
the  Agency  estimate. 

The  Agency's  financial  forecasts  as- 
sume that  by  1980,  with  this  system  in 
operation,  and  under  today's  fare  struc- 
ture, 48  percent  of  the  people  traveling 
to  downtown  Washington  during  rush 
hours  will  ride  public  transit.  By  con- 
trast, 40  percent  of  those  trips  are  al- 
ready being  made  on  the  present  slow- 
moving,  all-bus  system.  In  other  rail 
rapid  transit  cities,  from  55  to  90  percent 
of  them  go  by  transit.  I  am  satisfied 
that  NCTA  has  done  its  work  carefully. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  this  sys- 
tem will  repay  two-thirds  of  the  total 
investment,  and  possibly  more,  consider- 
ing population  increase  estimates,  over 
a  period  of  some  40  years. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  committee's 
consideration  of  the  bill,  considerable 
discussion  was  had  about  operation  of  the 
new  system.  Under  section  3(b)(3)  of 
the  bill,  the  system  would  be  operated  not 
by  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  but  by  private  transit  companies, 
private  railroads,  or  other  private  per- 
sons under  contrsu:t  with  the  Agency. 
The  bill  provides  that  any  operating  con- 
tract must  be  formally  advertised  and 
could  be  entered  Into  only  after  negotia- 
tions with  all  Interested  and  qualified 
parties,  including  the  transit  companies 
now  operating  in  the  National  Capital 
region. 

The  bill  does  not  undert;U£e  to  specify 
the  form  of  the  arrangement  to  be  used 
in  contracting-out  the  operation.  It  will 
take  about  7  years  to  construct  and  equip 
the  facilities.  It  would  be  unwise  at  this 
date  to  attempt  to  delineate  contractual 
forms.  When  the  time  comes,  the  objec- 
tive will  be  to  obtain  the  best  possible  op- 
erator at  a  prite  that  will  be  fair  to  both 
the  public  and  the  contractor. 

The  contract  approach  to  operations 
achieves  two  basic  ends.  First,  this  sys- 
tem will  be  a  public  financial  undertak- 
ing— a  public  investment  of  $431  million. 
The  risks  are  being  taken  by  the  people 
and  the  public  investment  must  be  safe- 
guarded. Under  the  contractual  ap- 
proach, the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency,  or  whatever  public  agency 
is  responsible,  will  be  able  to  retain  con- 
trol over  the  economics  of  the  operations, 
fares,  revenues,  and  expenses.  These 
controls  will  be  essential  to  assure  that 
debt  service  requirements  are  met. 

Second,  the  contract  device  enables 
the  Government  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
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quallfled,  experienced  pr  vate  transit 
management  that  would  lts<  If  employ  the 
labor  required  for  the  open  ,tion.  Under 
the  bill  the  transit  workers  would  be 
hired  by  the  operating  conti  actor,  not  by 
the  Government.  The  established  pat- 
tern of  labor-management  relations  in 
the  local  transit  industry  would  not  be 
disturbed.  The  Governmeit's  involve- 
ment in  day  to  day  operat  ons  could  be 
held  to  a  minimiun. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  de- 
vote a  minute  to  the  matte  r  of  how  the 
present  privately  owned  bus  systems  fit 
into  this  program,  and  what  their  pros- 
pects are  with  rail  rapid  transit  hope- 
fully on  the  horizon. 

I  want  to  say  first  that  t  lis  bill  in  no 
way  changes  the  existing  1  !gal  and  op- 
erating rights  of  any  of  tie  bus  com- 
panies in  the  region.  In  i  act,  the  bill 
contains  a  nimiber  of  amendments  in- 
cluded by  the  House,  at  tJe  request  of 
the  bus  companies  and  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission, 
that  specifically  preserve  all  existing 
rights  intact. 

But  what  about  the  prospects  of  the 
bus  operations  when  rail  se;  vices  begin? 
It  has  been  suggested  that  t  he  economic 
health  of  the  bus  companie  i  will  be  im- 
paired by  the  rail  system.  I  iasically,  the 
question  is:  "Will  there  be  snough  pas- 
sengers to  support  both  a  rail  system  and 
the  bus  companies  in  Wasl  ington?" 

The  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
available  to  the  Committee  li  idicates  that 
there  will  be.  In  fact,  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  rail  system  will  help 
the  bus  operators,  not  harm  them. 

The  record  shows  that  dui  Ing  the  past 
10  years  all  of  the  local  bu  5  companies 
combined  have  consistently  carried  be- 
tween 165  and  170  million  levenue  pas- 
sengers annually.  D.C.  Traisit  System. 
Inc..  has  carried  about  135  i  nillion  each 
year.  In  other  words,  bus  u  sage  has  re- 
mained fairly  stable  over  a  lo  ng  period. 

At  the  same  time,  howeve  •,  the  popu- 
lation, or  the  potential  transit  market, 
has  skyrocketed  by  some  33  percent,  but 
the  bus  operators  have  not  »een  able  to 
attract  any  significant  part  o  f  this  larger 
market.  More  and  more  hig  hways  have 
become  more  and  more  crow  ied  and  the 
same  downtown  streets  have  become 
more  congested.  Despite  tleir  best  ef- 
forts to  improve  service,  th?  bus  com- 
panies have  not  been  able  to  make  their 
service  an  attractive  alternutive  to  the 
use  of  private  automobiles. 

The  rail  system  will,  howerer,  bring  a 
new  level  of  service  to  the  total  public 
transit  system.  The  new  syst  !m  has  been 
carefully  plarmed  to  integrate  with  exist- 
ing bus  routes.  It  will  include  convenient 
bus  transfer  facilities  to  its  o  itljdng  sta- 
tions, and  at  points  where  bus  routes 
intersect  the  rail  lines  at  station 
locations. 

Stueiies  show  that  by  con.bining  rail 
and  bus  operations,  through  the  coordi- 
nation of  operating  schedule: ,  the  use  of 
joint-fare  arrangements  ani  universal 
transfers,  sharp  reductions  in  travel 
times  will  be  achieved  and  laifee  numbers 
of  new  passengers  will  be  Attracted  to 
public  transportation — both  I  us  and  rail. 
I  submit,  the  rail  system  ca:  inot  do  the 
transportation  job  alone.   Bui  i  companies 
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must  continue  to  provide  downtown  serv- 
ice in  the  traCBc  corridors  not  served  by 
the  rail  lines,  and  all  local  and  cross- 
town  service.  An  extensive  areawide  net- 
work of  bus  lines  will  be  needed  to  carry 
the  public  to  the  rail  stations.  Growth 
prospects  of  the  National  Capital  region 
are  such  that  more,  not  less,  bus  service 
will  be  required  in  the  years  ahead. 

Based  on  the  record,  my  conclusion  is 
that  the  interests  of  private  bus  com- 
panies are  adequately  safeguarded,  and 
that  there  is  ample  reason  to  expect  that 
they  will  continue  to  prosper  after  the 
rail  operations  begin. 

The  committee  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  coordination  of  bus  and  rail  serv- 
ice in  its  report  to  the  Senate  and  pledged 
to  maintain  a  continuing  interest  In  that 
cooreiination.  Likewise,  its  report  recog- 
nized the  substantial  private  investments 
in  privately-owned  bus  companies  and 
again  pledged  to  maintain  a  continuing 
interest  for  the  rights  of  private  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  President,  probably  no  other  city 
in  the  United  States  more  urgently  needs 
a  rail  rapid  transit  system  than  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Census  Bureau  figures  show 
that  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area 
has  the  fastest  rate  of  metropolitan 
growth  in  the  country  with  population 
figures  Increasing  25  percent  to  more 
than  2  million  persons  in  the  last  8  years. 
By  1980,  the  population  of  the  National 
Capital  region  will  reach  3 '/a  million  or 
more,  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent over  1960. 

Statistics  show  that  today  motor  ve- 
hicles moving  in,  through,  and  out  of  a 
10-square  mile  area  of  downtown  Wash- 
ington every  24  hours,  are  the  greatest  of 
any  comparable  area  in  any  city  of  the 
United  States. 

This  morning  between  7  and  9  a.m.. 
80,000  automobiles  moved  into  parking 
spaces  in  downtown  Washington.  To- 
night, between  4:30  and  6:30  p.m.,  the 
same  number  will  move  out  again.  To- 
day more  than  one  million  motor  vehi- 
cles will  cross  District  of  Columbia 
boundary  lines  to  and  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Estimates  are  that,  with- 
out some  form  of  speedy  public  trans- 
portation, this  city  20  years  from  today 
will  need  190,000  automobile  parking 
spaces  .'.n  downtown  Washington  to  meet 
demands— 110,000  more  than  the  city  has 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  speaks  for 
Itself.  The  bill  before  us  today  will  give 
the  Nation's  Capital  the  kind  of  public 
transportation  system  it  needs.  Wash- 
ington stands  almost  alone  among  the 
major  capitals  of  the  world  in  not  having 
a  fast,  efficient  underground  transit  sys- 
tem. Rail  rapid  transit  Is  the  most  cost- 
efflcient  way  of  moving  large  numbers 
of  people  into  and  out  of  the  city  and 
throughout  downtown. 

This  system  will  take  people  and  au- 
tomobiles off  the  city  streets.  It  will  In- 
ject new  life  and  vitality  Into  the  down- 
town area.  It  will  increase  land  values 
along  its  routes.  It  will  do  much  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  beauty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  parks  and  the  monuments 
and  national  shrines  of  this  great  Capital 
City. 


We  have  known  for  years  that  rail 
rapid  transit  Is  the  best  solution  devised 
by  transportation  experts.  It  will  take 
7  years  to  complete  this  system  and  the 
start  has  been  delayed  long  enough 
There  will  be  a  million  and  a  half  more 
people  and  something  like  a  million  more 
automobiles  by  1980.  A  rapid  transit 
system  is  needed  here  and  now. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  4822  is  a  sound, 
carefully  considered  bill.    It  is  essential 
legislation  for  the  Capital  City  of  this 
country,  and  I  strongly  urge  its  passage 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  join  in  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee.   I  am  glad  that  he  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been  reported 
unanimously. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  has 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle;  and  they,  like- 
wise, approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  seems  to  be  no  opposition  from  any 
substantial  source  to  this  District  transit 
bill,  which  will  also  benefit  many  of  my 
constituents  in  northern  Virginia. 

I  note  in  the  hearings  that  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Virginia,  Albertis 
S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposal.  The  one  amendment  he  sug- 
gested, to  protect  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Regulation  Compact,  appears  to  have 
been  taken  care  of. 

The  record  also  includes  statements 
from  the  Fairfax  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Arlington  County 
Board  indorsing  the  proposal. 

The  Fairfax  organization  made  it  clear 
that  it  approves  this  project,  which  is 
limited  to  a  downtown  Washington  sub- 
way, only  as  a  short-torm  beginning  of  a 
solution  to  the  mass  transportation 
problems  of  northern  Virginia. 

Under  this  bill,  one  leg  of  the  District 
subway  will  run  from  Lafayette  Square, 
under  the  Potomac,  to  a  point  near  the 
Pentagon. 

But  there  is  awaiting  consideration  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  prob- 
ably next  year,  a  compact  already  acted 
upon  by  Maryland,  under  which  future 
extensions  of  a  imlfled  mass  transit  sys- 
tem for  the  entire  area  could  be  worked 
dut. 

Mr.  Roy  O.  Chalk,  who  heads  the  D.C. 
Transit  System,  did  not  oppose  the  bill, 
but  asked  for  provisions  to  protect  any 
legal  rights  his  company  may  have  under 
its  charter  if  it  suffers  any  damage. 

Mr.  Chalk  testified  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  business  to  sustain  two  systems 
and  one  or  the  other,  most  likely  both, 
will  suffer  financial  hardship.  Mr. 
Chalk  explained  he  meant  that  if  the  two 
systems  are  not  unified  they  must  be 
competitive,  and  if  they  are  competitive, 
someone  is  going  to  get  hurt. 

The  District  Committee,  and  the  back- 
ers of  the  plan,  are  proceeding  on  the 
theory,  however,  that  bus  service  must 
remain  a  key  factor  In  the  region's  pub- 
lic transportation  and  that  the  private 
bus  companies  serving  the  region  must 
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remain  healthy,  prosperous,  and  a  sound  crowded  bus  in  the  rush  hour  now  would  costs  as  well.    The  remaining  one-third 

investment.  also  be  happy  to  see  them  again.  of  the  cost  of  the  system  is  to  be  shared 

At  another  point  in  the  hearings  Mr.  Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  the  bill  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  District 

Chalk  indicated  that  he  is  not  too  pessi-  to  authorize  <»nstruction  of  a  rail  rapid  of  Columbia  government  on  the  same 

mistic  about  the  outlook,  because  he  said:  transit  system  in  Washington  has  my  two-thirds,  one-third  formula  that  we 

First,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  preempted  and  wholehearted  support.    It  was  my  ple£is-  adopted   in   1964   for   the  Urban   Mass 

deprived  of  the  right  to  bid  for  the  operation  ure  to  cosponsor  this  initial  measure.  Transportation    Act    providing    aid    to 

of  the  proposed  subway  b«  a  private  enter-  i  ^ig^  at  the  outset  to  compliment  the  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

^  ^'  chairman    of   our    committee,    Senator  The  new  rapid  transit  system  will  be 

Although  the  subway  system  is  to  be  Bible,  for  his  long  years  of  efforts  on  be-  a  dramatic  improvement  in  Washington's 

owned  by  a  Government  agency,  it  will  half  of  an  improved  transportation  sys-  public  transportation.    It  will  take  only 

be  privately  operated  on  a  contract  basis,  tem  for  the  National  Capital.    The  orig-  &  minutes  from  here  to  Faragut  Square, 

and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  existing  inal  hearings  held  in  1959  to  consider  the  "^^i*  the  White  House,  compared  with  the 

bus  companies  from  bidding  to  be  the  pri-  transportation  problem  were  under  his  ^^  minutes  to  one-half  hour  it  takes  to 

vate  operator.  leadership  and  he  played  the  major  role  ^^^^  *^**  '^*P  ^^  ^^^  today.    As  much 

The  subway  system  wiU  cost  $431  mil-  in  the  passage  of  the  National  Capital  ^^  one-half  hour  will  be  saved  on  trips 

lion,  to  be  financed  as  follows :  Transportation  Act  of  1960  which  made  ^ ro™  the  suburban  to  the  downtown  area. 

Million  the  planning  of  the  rapid  transit  system  .J^t^^l  ^^?  assurance  that  the  sys- 

Federal  contribution $ioo  possible                                                  «  ^     ^^  °®  attractive  and  modern  in  all 

District  government... 50  q      committee  has  renorted  the  nrP^;.  i^Pects— a  far  ciy  from  the  system  in 

Public  sale  of  revenue  bonds. 281  ^^^Hm  ,,r?o^ir!f«^,  it   ^^Pp^^a  "^ ^  pies-  ^^^^  ^j            jj.j      constructed  50  years 

ent  bill  unammously.    It  has  a  degree  of  aon      a^h   if   ic  ocfi,r,o+«.^   tiTo*   «*  ^T-n 

Walter  J.  McCarter,  Administrator  of  support  rarely  seen  with  respect  to  Dis-  ^^^^e  50  MO  paSengeSfnto  t?e  citv  eS 

the    National    Capital    Tiansportation  trict  of  Columbia  legislation  or  national  SSg  in  ttiT?ush  hour     TheLTre 

Agency,  testified  that  this  division  of  cost  legislation.    It  passed  the  House  on  a  Se  who  today  JongesJ'  oJr  streetl 

ConZ^^  theTrLn'^Ml^it.n^XtS'  "°^"  ^°^^  ^"^  ^^*^*"  '^«  «°"^  ^*"«*  ^^^^r  irautS^obiles  ofbus^and  thi 

SSSTct   of    19M    for   aiSg  "^^^^^^^  Committee  enjoyed  the  support  of  a  ma-  system  thus  presents  the  one  great  hope 

thr^uThoutthP  count,  V    *^*^*'"^   ^'"^^^  Jority   of  Republicans   and   Democrats  we  have  of  solving  the  city's  congestion 

throughout  the  countiy  alike.   It  has  been  endorsed  by  represent-  problem. 

„.o^^^tlf.  %^^""^'  O'i'^"®  °^  ^^^  s"^  atives  of  over  400  civic  gioups  in  the  We  are  in  the  odd  position  of  having 

way  plan.  There  would  be  a  mam  sub-  National  Capital  region.  the  one  major  National  Capital  In  the 

r^%^«vPH^nn«r^A'th?tr«V"f«  ^lT  Throughout  the  Nation,  large  urban  Western    Worid    which    lacks    a    rapid 

i^,^^?n^,«?p  %^r.lQfS^  *'"^^'    Including    many    smaller    than  transit  system.    In  my  view,  we  should 

t^7w?n^H  hlTn^^in  f«  oit  Af  ^^J^.\  Washington,  have  been  devoting  great  have  begun  the  task  of  constructing  such 

twn  would  be  common  to  all  of  the  radial  effort  to  meeting  the  constantly  rising  a  system  years  ago.    The  time  is  long 

routes.                            ,    .      ^^    „  v)a.ve  of  congestion  caused  by  increasing  overdue  to  begin.    The  administration's 

One  would  run  from  Lafayette  Square  reliance  on  the  automobile.   The  product  bill  will  permit  us  to  do  so  and  I  think  it 

under  H  street  and  the  Potomac  River  of  that  congestibn  has  been  the  decay  deserves  our  vigorous  support, 

to  Rosslyn,  and  from  there  south  to  the  of  the  central  areas  of  many  of  the  cities  This  system  wUl  be  the  nucleus  of  a 

Pentagon.  and  now,  one  after  another  of  these  rail  transit  system  embracing  the  Dis- 

One    would    go    out    from    Lafayette  cities  has  turned  to  rapid  transit  as  a  trict  and  its  Mai-yland  and  Virginia  sub- 
Square   under   Connecticut   Avenue   to  means  for  easing  congestion  and  re-  urbs.    A  transit  compact  is  envisioned. 
Van  Ness  Street.    A  spur  from  this  line  vitalizing  the  downtown  area.     Wash-  uniting  the  mass  transit  efforts  of  the 
would  go  east  through  Columbia  Road  ington  has  a  very  special  position  as  the  entire  National  Capital  region, 
to  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire  Avenues.  National  Capital  and  a  very  urgent  need  Now  that  the  nucleus  of  the  system  is 

One  would  run  east  from  Judiciary  for  improved  transportation.    We  have  underway,  we  must  begin  to  plan  for  the 

Square    to    Union    Station    and    then  800.000  automobiles  in  the  region  today  transit  system  of  the  future,  to  provide  a 

through  Silver  Spring  to  Woodside,  in  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  modem,  balanced  transportation  system 

Montgomery  County,  Md.  million  more  by  1980.  for  the  National  Capital  region. 

Another  spur  would  run  from  Judici-  The  population  of  the  region  is  tx-  ,   Mr.    PROUTY.    Mr.    President,    the 

ary  Square  to  the  Capitol  Building,  then  ploding.    It  is  the  second  fastest  grow-  pending  legislation  is  of  singular  impor- 

east  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  ing  Metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation  and  tance  to  the  District  of  Columbia.     It 

and  on  to  Bennlng  Road  and  Kenilworth  the  expectation  is  that  its  population  will  represents  an  effort  initiated  by  Presi- 

Avenue  NE.  have  grown  75  percent  between  1960  and  dent  Eisenhower,  and  carried  on  by  two 

At  the  terminals  of  these  subways  pro-  1980-     Its  downtown  area  is  badly  in  succeeding  Presidents,  to  bring  effective 

vision  would  be  made  for  automobile  ^^^'^  of  revitalization.    And  there  is  a  and  efficient  mass  transportation  to  the 

parking,  and  for  connection  with  bus-  dear  danger  that  if  we  do  not  move  to  District  of  Columbia.    As  the  beauty  of 

lines   going   farther   Into   the   suburbs,  construct  a  rapid  transit  system,   the  our  Federal  city  and  the  quality  of  urban 

The  plan  calls  for  trying  to  work  out  city  will  be  paved  over  with  more  and  living  are  threatened  by  strangulation 

transfer  arrangements  between  the  sub-  more  highways.  from  automobiles,  as  the  radius  of  our 

way  and  buslines.  Our   committee   carefully   considered  metropolitan  area  ever  lengthens  to  the 

It  seems  a  little  ironic  that  within  5  the  Administration's  bill  and  the  bill  suburbs,  and  as  more  people  find  more 

years  after  Congress  directed  the  local  that  passed  the  House  which  included  a  ways  and  means  to  go  back  and  forth, 

company  to  get  rid  of  streetears  on  the  ^®*  amendments  that  in  our  view  were  to  and  within  the  city,  something  must 

surface,  we  are  planning  to  go  back  to  exceedingly  helpful.     We  are  satisfied  be  done  to  bring  order,  harmony,  and 

rail  transportation  underground.  that  the  plan  for  the  rdpid  transit  sys-  convenience  out  of  disorder  and  disrup- 

The    streetears    undoubtedly    slowed  ^^^  ^^  ^^  excellent  one  which  gets  the  tion.    In  my  opinion  the  bill  before  us 

down  automobile  traffic,  but  they  moved  ^''^atest  mileage  with  the  least  cost.   We  would  do  much  to  reduce  or  remove  one 

people  more  comfortably  than  the  buses  ^^^  equally  satisfied  that  the  bill  v/ill  of  the  most   persistent  problems   and 

do.  provide  adequate  protection  for  labor  pressures   of   urbanization— immobility. 

Mr.  Chalk  told  the  District  Committee  *"^  ^°^  ^^^  private  bus  companies  that  As  the  downtown  core  of  our  city  and 

that  when  he  was  in  Barcelona,  Spain  oPerate    in    the    region.     Finally,    the  the  access  routes  to  it  become  crowded 

recently  his  chest  "swelled  with  pride"'  E,nancing  formula  is  entirely  equitable,  to  overflowing  with  vehicular  traffic  the 

when  he  saw  the  beautiful  District  trol-  J^o-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  system  are  economy  of  the  city  strangely  suffers, 

ley  cars  that  were  sold  to  that  city.    He  ™^*'  "°^  revenues  paid  by  the  More  and  more  employers,  including  the 

added:  users.  Government,  remove  their  facilities  from 

They  looked  beautiful  and  the  people  ap-  "^.^'^  means  that  the  suburban  com-  the  central  core  of  jthe  city,  not  so  much 

peared  to  be  very  happv  using  them  muters  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  will  for  reasons  of  decentralizing  in  case  of 

,   .                              '  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  a  nuclear  holocaust,  but  because  the  cen- 

wt  K-^^^*  *•  ^^""^  *"**^  ^°^6  of  the  cost  oi  the  system  because  their  fares  tral  city  is  no  longer  a  convenient   at- 

wasningtomans    tr^ng    to    get    on    a  will  help  meet  operating  costs  and  capital  tractive,  and  harmonious  place  to  do 
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business.  When  urban  clau  trophobia 
sets  in,  places  of  business  anc  residents 
move  out.  Many  of  the  problei  ns  related 
to  the  urban  character  of  ou  ■  city  can 
be  traced  in  part  to  the  immob  lity  otf  the 
masses  within  the  city. 

How  many  of  our  unemploy  ?d  remain 
so  because  they  cannot  afforc  to  travel 
to  available  job  openings?  I  ow  many 
man-hours  are  lost  because  existing 
forms  of  transix>rtation  are  so  slow?  In 
fact,  how  many  transit  revenae  dollars 
are  lost  because  the  existing  forms  of 
transportation  are  prohibited  f  :om  doing 
a  swift  and  efficient  job  by  the  weight  of 
numbers  they  must  serve?  Transit 
ridership  hf  <!  decreased  over  th  e  past  few 
years  not  because  of  any  partic  ular  afflu- 
ence of  this  period  but  because  the  riders 
needs  could  not  possibly  be  ser'  ed  by  the 
existing  transportation. 

My  statement  is  not  meam  in  criti- 
cism of  the  existing  systems.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  able  and  eflE  cient  sys- 
tems doing  their  best  under  di  ficult  cir- 
cimistances  to  serve  a  rapidly  growing 
population.  But,  no  matter  wliat  efforts 
they  make,  the  nature  of  th(  problem 
prohibits  a  solution  in  terms  cf  surface, 
shared  right-of-way  systems  oi  ily. 

What  this  city  needs  and  mi  st  have  is 
an  exclusive  right-of-way,  ra  1  surface 
and  subsurface  system  of  tram  portation 
able  to  carry  multitudes  of  i  assengers 
at  high  speeds  over  the  far  leaches  of 
our  city.  The  pending  bill  wauld  pro- 
vide such  a  system  at  a  modest  cost,  and 
insure  that  such  a  system  would  be  in- 
tegrated into  a  cohesive  imit  with  the 
[»C;  other  existing  forms  of  trans  jortation. 
|;;;  Each  currently  existing  privat<  operator 
would  retain  his  autonomy  an  1  his  sys- 
tem. He  would  benefit  from  the  addi- 
tion of  this  new  rapid  rail  syst  ;m  by  in- 
creased efficiencies  in  his  own  system  as 
the  arterial  and  radial  thoroug  if  ares  are 
relieved  of  some  of  the  pressur ;. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  th;  matter 
which  gives  me  great  satisf  acti  jn  in  this 
legislation  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan measure — bipartisan  o  i  this  side 
of  the  Hill  and  bipartisan  in  t  le  House. 
In  fact,  one  of  its  most  dist  nguished 
supporters  was  the  able  rankinj  minority 
member  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
•  tee,  the  Honorable  Anchkr  Nel  3en  with- 
out whose  support  this  legislat  on  would 
not  have  been  possible.  I  conpliment 
him  for  his  efforts. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  and  its  swift  tranimittal  to 
the  President.  We  cannot  aid  ought 
not  to  wait  another  minute — 1(  t  us  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  th  is  system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE^^^.  Tie  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment.  If  thee  be  no 
amendment  to  he  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  b  11. 

The  bUl  (HJl.  4822)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  tllrd  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  :  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  th ;  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  i  able  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  efore  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  other  busii  less,  it  is 


my  desire  to  pay  tribute  where  tribute  is 
due  to  those  parties  in  both  bodies  over 
the  years  who  have  been  stalwart  cham- 
pions of  rail  rapid  transit  legislation. 

My  knowledge  dates  from  1954  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  I  was  introduced  to 
the  Washington  transportation  and  traf- 
fic problems  immediately  as  a  motorist. 
The  next  years,  as  I  have  said  earlier, 
brought  me  into  closer  grips  with  the 
problems  as  they  came  before  me  in  the 
Senate  and  before  Committees. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege — 
along  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] — to 
sponsor  this  bill  in  the  Senate  this  year. 
This  bill  marks  the  culmination  of  more 
than  10  years  of  effort — dating  from  the 
84th  Congress  and  extending  through 
the  administrations  of  four  Presidents. 
It  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  part  of  many  people  both 
in  and  out  of  Government.  The  names 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  all  of  them, 
but  all  who  participated  In  the  many 
years  of  study  that  have  gone  before  are 
to  be  commended.  However,  I  do  want 
to  mention  a  few  who'-e  long  and  devoted 
interest  in  Washington's  transportation 
problems  have  contributed  more  than 
ordinary  support  in  the  development  of 
this  program. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  members  of  our  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  for  their  careful 
attention  and  diligence  in  considering 
this  bill  and  getting  it  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  want  to  single  out  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  for  special  commendation.  He 
served  with  me  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Washington  Metropolitan  Problems 
back  in  the  85th  and  86th  Congresses 
when  we  speed;  many  days  in  public 
hearings  and  conducted  numerous 
studies  of  the  area's  transportation  prob- 
lems. Throughout  his  long  servic&.jon 
the  District  Committee  he  haj^-d^non- 
strated  his  deep  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Washington.  He  has 
given  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  great 
ability  over  many  years  in  the  Congress' 
search  for  a  sound,  practicable  solution 
to  the  transit  problems  of  the  National 
Capital  region. 

My  deep  appreciation  goes  to  the  other 
members  of  my  committee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
IntyreI;  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  who  was  particu- 
larly helpful  in  moving  this  legislation 
into  the  unanimity  of  general  support 
it  received  both  in  the  committee  and  be- 
fore the  Senate;  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs],  whose 
interest  and  attentiveness  were  invalu- 
able this  year. 

The  close  examination  of  the  bill  at 
hearings  as  supplied  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoiamcK]  was 
most  helpful,  as  was  the  support  pro- 
vided by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  in  getting  imanl- 
mous  committee  approval. 

I  also  want  to  single  out  some  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body.  Repre- 
sentative Basil  L.  Wiotener,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, deserves  special  commendation  for 


his  championing  of  this  transit  devel- 
opment program  in  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses.  His  leadership  and  skill  in 
moving  this  bill  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  demonstrate  a  very 
high  level  of  real  statesmanship.  As 
was  pointed  out  during  the  debate  in  the 
House,  none  of  these  transit  lines  runs 
to  Gastonla,  N.C.,  and  there  are  few 
votes  involved  in  this  kind  of  a  cause. 
The  real  motivation  Is  an  abiding  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Washington  and  for  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal In  the  Interest  of  all  our  citizens. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  set  a  good  example  for  the 
rest  of  us. 

Also,  on  the  House  side,  I  want  to 
commend  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Republican  Congressman  from  Minne- 
sota, the  Honorable  Ancher  Nelsel.,  for 
his  role  In  moving  this  legislation  along. 

Here  again,  none  of  the  lines  of  this 
transit  system  will  nm  out  to  Minnesota 
or  to  think  of  It,  to  Reno  or  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  Congressman  Nelsen  wrote,  how- 
ever, and  I  quote: 

We  and  our  people  back  home  have  a  very 
special  Interest  In  Washlngtot*.  We  expect 
that  our  National  Capital  will  be  second  to 
none  In  Its  vitality,  beauty,  dignity,  and 
manner  of  development. 

This,  I  think  epitomizes  the  states- 
manlike approach  that  led  to  the  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  for  this 
legislation  in  the  other  body.  The  work 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  success  of 
the  bill  in  the  House,  and  was  a  high 
order  of  true  public  service. 

I  think  the  record  should  also  note  the 
long,  continuous  efforts,  Interest,  and 
support  of  Congressman  John  L.  McMn,- 
LAN,  my  good  friend  and  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  who  served  with  me  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Washington  Metropolitan  Problems  of 
the  85th  and  86th  Congresses,  and  our 
distinguished  colleagues.  Congressmen 
Howard  W.  SMrrn  and  Joel  T.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  Virginia,  both  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  colnmittee  and  both  of 
whom  as  longtime  members  of  the  House 
committee  have  for  many  years  actively 
supported  the  formulation  of  a  sound, 
practicable  transit  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  tremendously  effective  support 
the  President  lent  to  the  rapid  transit 
cause  this  year  cannot  be  praised  too 
much.  His  aids  and  Budget  Bureau  offi- 
cials were  effective. 

Staff  personnel  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency,  Administrator 
Walter  J.  McCarter,  and  others  were 
outstanding. 

And,  finally,  commendation  should 
also  go  to  our  District  Committee  staff 
for  its  fine  contribution  in  analyzing  and 
preparing  the  material  for  committee 
consideration. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  is  a  great 
day  for  Washington.  It  will  be  a  greater 
day  when  the  transit  cars  roll  down  the 
subway  tracks  in  1971. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  637) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntef^  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY    AND   PURPOSE    OF   BILL 

The  purjKise  of  this  bill,  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  your  committee,  Is  to  authorize 
the  establishment  In  the  National  Capital 
region  of  a  system  of  rail  rapid  transit  lines 
and  related  facilities,  In  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-669,  ap- 
proved July  14,  1960,  74  Stat.  537). 

Over  the  past  years,  your  committee  has 
become  Increasingly  concerned  over  the  criti- 
cal transportation  problems  of  the  National 
Capital  region.  In  its  report  accompanying 
the  1960  act  (Rept.  No.  1631.  86th  Cong.) 
your  committee  noted  that  since  World  War 
11,  Washington,  like  every  other  large  Ameri- 
can city,  has  been  suffering  from  steadily 
worsening  traffic  congestion.  The  report 
stated  that — "a  new  system  of  high-speed, 
express  transit  service  is  esesntial  to  pre- 
serve the  District  of  Columbia  and  Its  en- 
virons as  a  good  place  to  live  and  do  busi- 
ness, and  as  a  beautiful  and  dignified  Capital 
City  of  our  great  Nation." 

That  was  5  years  ago.  Since  then  growth 
has  occurred  at  a  spectacular  rate  and  the 
region  is  now  the  fastest  growing  metropoli- 
tan area  In  the  United  States.  By  1980,  its 
population  Is  expected  to  Increase  by  more 
than  50  percent  over  1960.  Automobile  reg- 
istrations in  the  region  are  expected  to  be 
1  million  greater  than  they  are  today.  Your 
committee  Is  convinced  that  attractive,  high- 
speed, high-capacity,  exclusive  right-of-way 
rapid  transit  facilities  are  urgently  needed 
today,  and  that  the  need  will  become  Im- 
perative In  the  years  ahead. 

The  routes  and  related  facilities  of  the  rail 
rapid  transit  system  authorized  by  this  bill 
are  described  in  some  detail  elsewhere  In 
this  report  and  even  more  fully  In  reports 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  entitled  "Rail  Rapid  Transit  for  the 
Nation's  Capital,  January  1965"  (app.  A 
hereto)  and  "Engineering  Plans  and  Cost 
Estimates,  Engineering  Supplement  Transit 
Development  Program,  1965." 

Briefly,  the  system  would  consist  of  24.9 
miles  of  double  track  rail  transit  lines  with 
29  stations.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
mileage  (13.1  miles)  would  be  In  subway, 
7.5  miles  would  occupy  existing  railroad 
right-of-way,  and  the  balance  would  utilize 
other  exclusive  rights-of-way.  Bus  transfer 
facilities  and  parking  spaces  for  some  12,000 
automobiles  would  be  provided  at  the  outly- 
ing stations  on  the  system. 

Of  the  29  stations  which  are  contemplated 
for  the  system,  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  proposes  that  one  would 
be  within  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
The  bin  expressly  provides  "(Sec.  (3)  (b) 
( 1 ) ) "  that  no  portion  of  the  transit  line  or 
facilities  authorized  by  the  act  shall  be  con- 
structed within  the  Capitol  grounds  except 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Service  on  the  system  would  be  provided 
by  fast,  modern,  attractively  designed,  air- 
conditioned  trains.  Downtown,  the  subway 
would  run  between  Lafayette  Park  on  the 
west  and  Judiciary  Square  on  the  east, 
largely  beneath  G  Street.  Prom  this  down- 
town line,  radial  lines  would  serve  Capitol 
HiU  and  the  area  east  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium;  Union  Station  and  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  via  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
right-of-way;  the  upper  Connecticut  Avenue 
and  Columbia  Heights  sections  of  Northwest 
Washington;  and  suburban  Virginia  by 
means  of  a  line  under  the  Potomac  River  to 
Rosslyn  and  the  Pentagon  In  Arlington 
County. 

During  rush  hours  there  would  be  a  train 
every  90  seconds  on  the  downtown  G  Street 


section,  and  service  every  3  minutes  would 
be  provided  throughout  the  working  day  on 
most  of  the  radial  lines.  A  rapid  transit 
trip  from  Capitol  Hill  to  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue and  K  Street  NW.  would  take  5  minutes, 
and  to  the  hotel  area  on  upper  Connecticut 
Avenue,  8  minutes.  On  the  proposed  system, 
a  trip  between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Penta- 
gon would  take  only  11  minutes,  and  a  half 
hour  or  more  would  be  saved  on  trips  from 
upper  Northwest  Washington.  Silver  Spring. 
Md..  and  Falls  Church,  Va.,  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Capitol  on  the  other. 

FINANCIAL    STRUCTURE 

The  estimated  capital  investment  required 
for  the  construction  of  this  system  is  $431 
million,  exclusive  of  Interest  requirements, 
and  would  be  financed  as  follows: 

Million 

Federal  contribution $100 

District  of  Columbia  contribution 60 

Public  sale  of  revenue  bonds 281 

The  system  would  be  designed  and  con- 
structed by  private  engineering  firms  under 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  system  shall  be 
operated  by  private  transit  companies,  rall- 
ro£ul8,  or  other  private  parties  under  con- 
tracts with  the  Agency.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  retain  control  over  essential 
matters  such  as  fares  and  safety  standards 
but  would  not  be  involved  In  day  to  day  op- 
erations. 

The  bin  accords  transit  labor  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  the  same  protective 
provisions  given  transit  workers  In  other 
cities  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  Operating  personnel  would  be 
employees  of  the  private  operator  and  not 
Federal  employees. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  bus  companies  presently  serv- 
ing the  region.  PHirthermore,  the  companies 
will  continue  to  be  regulated  by  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  C^ommls- 
slon  which  has  a  statutory  obligation  to  as- 
sure a  reasonable  rate  of  return. 

OPERATION    TIMETABLE 

Your  committee  was  advised  that  the 
Agency's  5-  to  7-year  timetable  for  construc- 
tion establishes  1972  as  the  target  date  for 
completion  of  the  proposed  rail  system.  Ac- 
tually, representatives  of  the  Agency  testi- 
fied that  a  portion  of  the  system  would  be 
open  for  public  use  In  1971  and  that  the  en- 
tire system  would  be  fully  open  to  the  public 
in  1972. 

B.ACKCROUND  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  comes  before  tha  Congress 
against  a  background  of  more  thaa  a  decade 
of  surveys,  studies,  and  recomntendatlons 
dealing  with  the  increasingly  serl6us  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  Of  the  broad  range  of  matters  com- 
ing before  your  committee  over  the  years, 
none  has  occupied  more  time  or  been  more 
closely  examined  than  that  of  the  urgent  need 
of  our  National  Capital  for  a  rail  rapid 
transit  system. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  National 
Capital  region  is  now  the  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States.  In 
1960,  Its  population  was  approximately  2  mil- 
lion. It  is  expected  to  reach  8.5  million  by 
1980  and  5  million  by  the  year  2000.  In  addi- 
tion, many  millions  of  our  citizens  from 
throughout  the  Nation  visit  the  National 
Capital  each  year,  and  even  larger  numbers 
each  year  are  expected  to  do  so  In  the  future. 
There  are  now  some  800,000  motor  vehicles 
registered  In  the  National  Capital  region.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  1  million  more 
by  1980. 

This  tremendous  growth  has  been  accom- 
panied by  Increasingly  serious  transportation 
problems.  Street  traffic  within  the  region — 
especially  during  the  rush  hoxirs— rhas  be- 
come more  and  more  congested.    Due  to  the 


slow  traveltlme  on  public  transportation 
systems,  more  and  more  people  In  the  area 
have  resorted  to  private  transportation. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  realizing  that  It  Involves  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  efficiency  of  operation  of  the 
National  Government,  and  the  national  In- 
terest In  protecting  and  enhancing  the  beau- 
ty, dignity,  and  Uvablllty  of  the  National 
Capital,  your  committee  and  the  Congress 
have  searched  long  and  carefully  for  a  so- 
lution that  will  best  serve  both  the  local 
welfare  and  the  national  Interest.  A  r^sum^ 
of  the  many  actions  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  define  and  meet  the  transportation  prob- 
lem from  1952  to  1962  entitled  "Mass  Trans- 
portation Proposals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" is  contained  In  appendix  B  of  this 
report. 

The  1959  plan 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952 
(66  Stat.  781)-  created  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  to  prepare  and  adopt 
a  comprehensive,  consistent,  and  coordinated 
development  plan  for  the  National  Capital, 
including  recommendations  concerning 
transportation  requirements. 

The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  28)  made  available 
$2001)00  for  "a  survey  of  the  present  and 
futiffc  mass  transportation  needs  of  the 
National  Capital  region,"  to  be  conducted 
jointly  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  National  Capital  Re- 
gional Planning  Council.  Later  appropria- 
tions brought  the  total  to  $460,000.  This 
survey  was  one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
studies  of  transportation  needs  ever  made 
In  any  American  city.  The  results  were  pub- 
lished in  1959  as  the  "Mass  IVansportatlon 
Survey  Report,"  and  It  culminated  In  the 
adoption  by  the  two  planning  agencies  of  a 
"Transportation  Plan  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital Region,"  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Eisenhower  In  July 
1959. 

Your  committee  has  been  deeply  Involved 
In  the  development  of  the  planning  and  Im- 
plementation stages  of  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  efficient,  balanced  transportation  system 
for  the  National  Capital  region  since  1957. 
While  the  mass  transportation  survey  was 
being  conducted,  the  Congress  created  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Problems  (H.  Con.  Res.  172,  85th  Cong.), 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Alan 
Bible,  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee,  with  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  and  former  Senator  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  of  Maryland,  as  the  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Senate,  and  including 
three  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  Joint 
committee's  auspices,  studies  were  made  of 
a  broad  range  of  area  problems  bearing  on 
transportation  requirements,  and  In  May  and 
J]jne  1958  the  Joint  committee  conducted  3 
days  of  public  hearings  on  transportation 
problems.  ^ 

In  November  1059,  the  joint  committee 
held  6  days  of  public  hearings  on  the  mass 
transportation  survey  report  and  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  Council. 

In  May  1960,  the  joint  committee  held  2 
days  of  public  hearings  on  the  National  Cap- 
ital Transportation  Act  of  1960,  the  legisla- 
tion that  created  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  to  continue  the 
work  begiin  by  the  1959  transportation  sur- 
vey and  to  prepare  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  region. 

Thus,  during  the  period  1958-60,  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  were  extensively  and  thor- 
oughly examined  by  the  Joint  committee. 

One  of  the  central  conclusions  of  the  1959 
mass  traijsportation  survey*  and  plan  was 
that  while  an  expanded  system  of  highways 
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region,  high- 


way facilities  alone  cannot  sol' re  th«  area'* 
traffic  pro'jlems,  and  a  modem  rapid  trMislt 
system  Is  required.  Analysis  of  iie  1060  plan 
and  the  public  reaction  to  tt  onvlnced  the 
Joint  committee  that  creation  of  a  network 
of  rail  rapid  transit  lines  operating  on  ex- 
clusive rights-of-way  Is  an  essential  element 
of  the  overall  transportation  Requirements 
of  the  region.  However,  the  data.  Including 
cost  and  revenue  estimates  uiiderlylng  the 
1959  plan,  were  not  sufflclentl]  detailed  to 
permit  the  Joint  committee  to  recommend 
construction  of  new  transit  facilities  at  that 
time.  The  1959  plai^  had  pointed  the  way, 
but  before  construction  of  ne\r  transit  fa- 
cilities could  warrant  authoriz  itlon,  a  de- 
tailed plan  far  action  had  to  be  :  ormulated — 
one  providing  the  Congress  a  bat  Is  for  action. 
Accordingly,  your  committee  i  eported.  and 
the  Congress  passed  the  1960  a  ;t  (40  VS.C. 
651  et  seq.)  establishing  the  Nat  onal  Capital 
Transportation  Agency.  That  ict  carefully 
outlined  the  Agency's  mfs-slon.  Unong  other 
things,  the  act  directed — 

1.  That  special  attention  be  g  tven  to  early 
development  of  a  subway  systt  tn  in  down- 
town Washington  serving  the  principal  em- 
ployment centers  in  the  District  and  Its  im- 
mediate environs,  and  capable  Df  being  ex- 
tended to  serve  other  parts  of  1  be  region; 

2.  That  consideration  be  give  i  to  the  use 
of  existing  railrostd  lines  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  express  transit  lines  in  conjunction 
with  major  highways; 

3.  That  a  plan  for  financing  the  transit 
development  program  be  prepari  d,  providing 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  paymer  t  of  all  costs 
by  the  persons  using  or  benefit!  Dg  from  the 
facilities,  and  for  equitable  sharing  of  any 
remaining  cost  among  the  Federt  1.  State,  and 
local  governments: 

4.  That  the  Agency  evaluate  the  1959 
transportation  plan,  and  conduc  t  such  addi- 
tional studies  as  might  be  neces  sary  because 
of  changed  conditions  and  the  response  of 
Government  agencies  and  the  pi  ibllc  to  that 
plan; 

Su^That  not  later  than  Noven  ber  1,  1962, 
the  Agency  submit  to  the  P  esldent  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress,  n  commenda- 
tions for  organization  and  finan(  lal  arrange- 
ments for  transportation  In  th«   region. 

The  1962  plan 

Following  more  than  2  years  c  r  additional 
study,  on  November  1,  1962.  tie  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  li ,  accordance 
with  section  204(g)  of  the  1960  ict,  submit- 
ted to  the  President  a  rep<  rt  entitled 
"Reconunendatlons  for  Transport  atlon  in  the 
National  Capital  Region:  Plnarce  and  Or- 
ganization." In  January  1963,  the  Agency 
published  six  appendixes  to  Ita  report  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  is  work  was 
done  and  containing  detailed  dita  In  sup- 
port of  the  Agency's  recommendations. 

The  Agency's  1962  report  reconn  mended  the 
establishment  of  a  regional  mass  transporta- 
tion system  composed  of  a  subwiy  distribu- 
tion system  In  downtown  Washln  fton,  a  net- 
work of  radial  rail  rapid  transl ;  and  com- 
muter railroad  lines  serving  ths  suburban 
communities  outside  the  District  and  a  sys- 
tem of  express  and  feeder  bus  se:  vices.  The 
program  envisaged  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed rapid  rail  system  over  a  10-  ^ear  period. 
Unlike  the  1950  plan,  NCTA's  program  in- 
cluded specific  route  and  station  locations, 
recommendations  as  to  equipment,  prelimi- 
nary engineering  studies  of  selected  routes, 
more  detailed  estimates  of  constrijction  costs, 
traffic  revenues,  and  operating  e.xbenses,  and 
recommendations  respecting  organization  for 
transportation  in  the  region  and  for  financ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  proposed  f acUl  ties. 

On  May  27,  1963.  President  Kennedy  for- 
warded the  Agency's  report  to  th«  88th  Con- 


gress, together  with  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed transportation  facilities. 

During  July  1963,  Subcommittee  No.  6  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia held  7  days  of  public  hearings  on  leg- 
islation to  authorize  prosecution  of  the 
transit  development  program.  It  heard  the 
testimony  of  54  witnesses  representing  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  National  Capital  region,  plan- 
ning agencies,  civic  and  business  organiza- 
tions, private  transportation  companies, 
union  officials  representing  labor  generally 
and  transit  employees  in  particular,  and  In- 
dividual citizens.  Numerous  letters  and 
other  statements  received  from  citizens  and 
organizations  having  an  interest  In  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  region  are  In- 
cluded in  the  printed  record  of  those  hear- 
ings. 

The  "bobtailed"  system 
Although  satisfied  that  the  areawlde  tran- 
sit development  program  recommended  in  the 
Agency's  1962  report  was  soundly  conceived, 
the  House  committee  recognized  that  the  pro- 
posed program  was  based  upon  estimates  for 
a  distant  year — 1980 — and  that  the  pattern  of 
regional  development  may  proceed  in  a  fash- 
ion somewhat  different  from  that  envisaged 
by  that  program.  Accordingly,  that  commit- 
tee did  not  believe  it  to  be  either  desirable  or 
necessary  to  commit  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  full  areawlde  network  of  transit  facil- 
ities proposed  in  1962.  (H.  Rept.  No.  1005. 
88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

In  its  report,  the  House  committee  recog- 
nized that  the  most  critical  feature  of  the 
area  transportation  problem  today  Is  traffic 
congestion  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— and  particularly  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington. Convinced,  however,  that  a  basic 
rail  rapid  transit  system  operating  in  sub- 
ways within  the  District  is  urgently  needed, 
a  substitute  bill.  H.R.  8929,  was  Introduced, 
providing  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
limited  District  of  Colimibla  system.  The 
substitute  was  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  nximerous  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  and  local  Governments  of  the  region, 
and  by  many  individuals  and  organizations 
interested  In  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  region. 

HM.  8029  was  repwrted  out  by  the  House 
committee  on  December  6,  1963  (H.  Rept. 
1005.  88th  Oong.,  1st  sess.) .  The  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  on  Decemt>er  9, 1963,  and 
was  referred  back  to  committee  for  further 
study. 

The  present  bill,  H.R.  4822,  was  introduced 
In  the  80th  Congress  on  February  10.  1965, 
was  the  subject  of  5  days  of  hearings  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year,  and  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  House  on  July  15,  1965. 

The  present  bill  would  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  de- 
sign, engineer,  construct,  equip,  and  to  take 
such  other  actions  authorized  In  the  bill 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  rail  rapid  transit  lines  and  re- 
lated facilities  for  the  mass  transportation  of 
persons  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
between  the  District  and  points  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  and  Arlington  County, 
Va. 

The  proposed  rapid  rail  system  would  be 
limited  largely  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  there  would  be  one  extension  Into 
Arlington  County.  Va.,  to  serve  the  heavy 
Fereral  employment  concentration  at  the 
Pentagon,  and  a  short  extension  into  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md.,  in  order  to  reach  a 
suitable  terminal  location.  The  total  sys- 
tem would  be  24.9  miles  long,  with  double 
track  throughout,  and  would  Include  29  sta- 


tions. Approximately  one-h&lf  (13.1  miles) 
would  be  in  subway,  7.5  miles  wovild  utilize  a 
portion  of  existing  railroad  rights-of-way, 
and  the  balance  would  occupy  other  exclusive 
rights-of-way. 

ACTUA#  ROTITES 

The  proposed  rail  system  would  actually 
consist  of  the  following : 

1.  A  downtown  subway  line  between 
Lafayette  Park  on  the  west  and  Judiciary 
Square  on  the  east,  largely  beneath  O  Street, 
with  major  stations  at  12th  and  O  Streets 
NW.,  8th  and  O  Streets  NW.,  and  Judiciary 
Square.  This  section  would  be  common  to 
all  of  the  radial  routes  of  the  system. 

2.  A  Pentagon  route  running  west  from 
Lafayette  Park  In  the  alinement  of  H  Street 
NW.,  then  beneath  the  Potomac  River  to 
Rosslyn,  Va..  and  from  there  south  to  the 
Pentagon  and  to  a  terminal  within  or  near 
the  so-called  Pentagon  City  development 
area  in  Arlington  County. 

3.  A  Connecticut  Avenue  route  running 
northwest  from  Lafayette  Park  beneath 
Connecticut  Avenue  to  a  point  near  Van  Ness 
Street  NW. 

4.  A  Columbia  Heights  route  branching 
from  the  Connecticut  Avenue  route  at  Co- 
itunbla  Road  NW.,  and  running  to  the 
vicinity  of  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire 
Avenues  NW. 

5.  A  B.  &  O.  route  running  east  from  Judi- 
ciary Square  beneath  Union  Station  and  on 
the  right-of-way  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  to  Woodslde  in  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty. Md. 

6.  A  Bennlng  route  running  from  Judiciary 
Square  to  the  U.S.  Capital  and  then  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  and  a  termi- 
nal and  maintenance  base  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bennlng  Road  and  Kenilworth  Avenue  NB. 

The  system  is  described  in  detail  In  the 
aforementioned  reports  of  the  Agency. 

The  outlying  stations  would  Include  bus 
transfer  facilities  and  parking  spaces  for 
approximately  12,000  automobiles. 

The  establ^hment  of  the  system  author- 
ized by  the  blu  would  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960  (40  U.S.C.  et  seq.)  and  would  be 
carried  out  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  schedules  and  plans  contained  In  the 
Agency's    aforementioned    reports. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  gratified  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  in  authorizing 
construction  of  a  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  metropolitan  area. 

The  action  taken  by  the  House  and 
Senate  in  passing  the  rail  rapid  transit 
system  bill  will  prove  to  be  a  highly 
significant  factor  in  the  sound  economic 
development  of  this  area.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  appropriations  for  this  very 
important  project  will  be  made  available 
in  this  session  of  Congress  so  that  de- 
tailed planning  and  construction  can 
take  place  without  further  delay. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mi-. 
Bible]  on  transportation  problems  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  My  very  good 
friend  from  Nevada  and  I  served  to- 
gether on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Wash- 
ington-Metropolitan Problems.  This 
committee  held  extensive  heai-ings  in 
1958  and  1959  on  transportation  prob- 
lems and  related  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  Washington,  D.C..  area.  Those 
hearings  convinced  me  that  a  well-bal- 
anced transportation  program  is  urgent- 


ly needed  to  solve  the  transportation 
problems  facing  this  area  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Out  of  the  hearings  of  1958  and  1959 
came  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960.  In 
this  SK5t,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
creation  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  to  explore  the  problem 
in  depth  and  provide  the  Congress  and 
the  community  with  recommendations 
for  improvement.  The  National  Capital 
Transportation -Agency  has  presented  to 
the  Congress  its  recommendation  for  a 
rail  rapid  transit  system  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
ti-ict  of  Columbia  and  briefer  hearings 
by  the  Senate  District  of  Colvunbia  Com- 
mittee on  the  Agency's  rail  rapid  transit 
system  proposal. 

After  considering  the  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  we  must  go  forward  at  this 
time  to  develop  a  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  urgent  transportation 
needs  of  this  area.  As  seriotis  as  the 
ti'affic  problems  are  today,  they  will  be 
much  worse  by  the  time  the  subway  sys- 
tem becomes  operational. 

This  legislation  received  very  careful 
study  and  has  received  widespread  sup- 
port within  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  and  local  government,  as  well  as 
the  community.  I  know  of  very  few 
pieces  of  important  legislation  which 
have  received  more  widespread  support 
than  this  bill.  So,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  one  closely 'associated  with 
transportation  problems  of  this  area  for 
a  good  many  years,  I  am  glad  to  endorse 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senate  has  passed  the 
bill  authorizing  a  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
battle  to  get  this  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress has  been  long  and  frustrating  and 
I  am  glad  that  we  are  now  successful. 

While  there  is  reason  to  be  elated,  our 
sense  of  accomplishment  must  be  tem- 
pered by  the  knowledge  that  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  fully  implemented  until 
its  financing  has  been  provided  for. 

The  bill  pi-ovides  that  in  addition  to 
the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  to  cover  $281 
million  of  the  $431  million  cost,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  appropriate  $100  million 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  permit 
the  District  to  exceed  its  borrowing  au- 
thority by  $50  million  to  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost. 

In  other  words,  because  Congress  con- 
trols the  purse  strings  of  the  District  as 
well  as  its  geneial  affairs,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  appropriate  a  total  of  $150 
million  to  complete  the  financing  of  this 
project. 

(  This  appropriation  then  is  a  potential 
target — and  a  large  target — for  those 
who  would  seek  to  xmdermine  the  pro- 
gram by  denying  it  necessary  funds. 
Only  by  fully  funding  the  program  will  we 
see  the  successful  development  of  a  rail 
rapid  transit  ssrstem  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  is  no  time  to  relax  our 
efforts. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  amd 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Actions  Taken  To  Assist  in  the 
Recovert  of  Alaska  PN^llowimg  the  Eabth- 

QUAKE 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repKjrt  on  actions  taken  by  five  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  assist  in 
the  recovery  of  Alaska  following  the  earth- 
quake of  March  27,  1964,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Conimittee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Afi'airs. 

Payment  bt  Local  Agencies  of  Part  of  Costs 
OF  Furnishing  Certain  Technical  Assist- 
ance Under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of 
1935 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  payment  by  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  and  other  State  and 
local  agencies  and  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  landowners  and  operators  of  part  of 
the  Federal  costs  of  fiurnlshing  certain  tech- 
nical assistance  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  of  1935,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Shipments  Insttred  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Elx- 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Washing- 
ton, D  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  ship- 
ments to  Yugoslavia  Insured  by  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  and  the  Export- 
Imf)ort  Bank,  under  the  short  term  export 
credit  Insurance  program,  for  the  month  of 
July  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  on  Approval  of  Loan  to  the  Bio 
Rivers  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corp. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Big 
Rivers  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corp.,  of 
Henderson,  Ky.,  In  the  amount  of  $3,352,000, 
for  the  financing  of  certain  transmission 
facilities  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Actual  Procurement  Receipts 
FOR  Medical  Stockpile  of  Civil  Defense 
Emergency  Supplies  and  Equipment  Pur- 
poses 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  actual  procurement  re- 
ceipts for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  pur- 
poses, for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Disposal  of  Chemical  Grade  Chromtte 
From  the  Supplemental  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorze  the  disposal  of  chemical  grade 
chromlte  from  the  svipplemental  stockpile 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Disposal  or  Colemanite  From  the  Supple- 
mental Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  colemanite  from 
the  supplemental  stockpile  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


Rkport  on  Review  or  Voluntary  Agree- 
ments and  Programs 
A  letter  tiota  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  re- 
view of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs, 
as  of  August  0.  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  AcnvmES  and  Transactions 
Under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  op 
1946 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
activities  and  transactions  under  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  for  quarterly 
period  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment   «f    Act    To    Provide    for    the 
Establishment  of  a  Public  Crematorium 
IN  THE  District  of  Columbia 
A    letter    from    the    President,    Board    of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a   draft  of  proposed  legislation   to 
amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  crematorium  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia    (with   an  accompanying 
paper);    to  the  Committee  on   the  District 
of  Columbia. 

To  GrvE  Effect  to  the  Agreement  fob  Fa- 
cilttating  the  International  Circulation 
OF  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Character 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  Vashlngton,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
give  effect  to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating 
the  Intcrnetional  Circulation  of  Visual  and 
Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Character,  approved  at 
Beirut  in  1948  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  tb-:  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural 
Affaiks 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJS.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  Sceentific  Research  Grants 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
scien''ific  research  gr-uits.  for  the  fiscal  year 
1065  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Repair     and     Replacement     of     Sidewalks 
Aroxtnd      Government-Owned      Building 
Sites  and  Installations 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services   Administration,  Washington,   D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  repair  and  replacement  of 
sidewalks  aroxmd  Government-owned  build- 
ing sites  and  Installations   (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Reports  of  Acting  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  questionable  need  for  purchase  of  com- 
mercial computer  time  by  the  Air  Force 
Cambridge  Research  Laboratories.  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
August  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
tax  potential  savings  by  reducing  the  packing 
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dated  August  1966   (with  an 
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A  letter  from  the  Acting  Co^ptroU 
eral,  transmitting,  pursuant 
on  retention  of  land  excess  tc 
pitals  and  domlciliarles 
tratlon,     dated     August 
accompanying  report):  to  the 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Co^ptroll 
eral,  transmitting,  pursuant 
on  need  for  Increased  use  of 
Force-leased  hotels  by  mllltar  ' 
official  duty  In  London,  Englar  d 
of  Defense,  dated  August  1961 
companylng  report);    to  the 
Government  Operations.    " 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
eral.  transmitting,  pursuant  t 
on  additional  costs  incurred 
of  grain.  Commodity  Credit 
partment  of  Agriculture,  date^ 
(With  an  accompanying  report 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Coi  aptroller 
eral.  transmitting,  pursuant 
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A  ^letter  from  the  General 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant 
on  tort  claims  paid  by  that 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  P^id  by  thb 
Peace  Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Director]  Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  DC.  transmlttin  ;,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that 
agency,  during  fiscal  year  196!  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  pommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  P^id  by  the 
Ant  Force 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  o] 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  la\ ', 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Depar  tment, 
fiscal  year  1985   (with  an  acc(  mpanylng 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  tlje 


Report    on    Claims    Paid 

Personnel  Claims 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ol  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  lav  ,  a  report  on 
claims  paid  under  the  Mllit  iry  Personnel 
Claims  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  pommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Petitii  ins  According 
Class  fication 


Report  on  Approval  of 
First  Preference 
A  letter  from  the  Commissiokier,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Servlc  s.  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
approval  of  petitions  accordin  j  first  prefer- 
ence classification  to  certain  al  lens  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  pommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION    OF   THE    CONSERVA- 
TIVE CLUB  OFTIEWl  YORK 


laid 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted 
servative  Club  of  Yonkers, 
Ing  against  the  ratification 
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sular convention  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  3157.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  benefits,  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  645). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  anfend- 
ment: 

S.  2092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  celery,  sweet 
corn,  limes,  or  avocados  to  provide  for  paid 
advertising  (Rept.  No.  648). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  adverse 
report : 

H.  Con.  Res.  285.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
allow  the  showing  in  the  United  States  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  film  "John  F. 
Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums" 
(Rept.  No.  646). 


SHOWING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  USIA  FILM  "JOHN  F.  KEN- 
NEDY—YEARS OF  LIGHTNING. 
DAY  OF  DRUMS' —REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  647) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  106) 
to  allow  the  showing  in  the  United  States 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  film 
"John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums,"  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon ;  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  joint  resolution  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
S.  2449.  A   bill  to   amend    title   n  of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that,  for  bene- 
fit computation   purposes,  a  man's  Insured 
status  and   average  monthly  wage  will   be 
figured  on  the  basis  of  an  age-62  cutoff  (the 
same   as   is   presently   done   in   the   case   of 
women);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2450.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Elslan 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  2451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Lee  Weil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
and  children  of  Eldor  H.  Pofahl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  P06t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.2453.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Lee  Kwan 
Tee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  2454.  A  bill  to  authorize  liens  of  value  of 
secured  equipment  used  solely  for  navigation 
or  fishing  on  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
and  to  permit  the  recording  of  such  liens; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Kennedy    of 
Massachusetts  when  he  Introduced  the  above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
ByMr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2455.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  location 
of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  HAKT: 

S.  2456.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  pay- 
ments to  be  made  with  respect  to  property 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
National  Forest  purposes  In  Gogebic  County, 
Mich.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  University  of 
Texas  for  the  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  Presi- 
dential Archival  Depository,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he    Introduced   the   above   Joint   resolution, 
which    appear    vmder    a   separate    heading.) 
ByMr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  allow  the 
showing  In  the  United  States  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  film  "John  F.  Kennedy- 
Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums";  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  reference  to  the  above  Joint  reso- 
lution when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbricht.  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Com- 
mittees.") 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  FORTY-SECOND 
BIENNIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CON- 
VENTION OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUC- 
TORS OF  THE  DEAF  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McNahara)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  53); 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  53 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty-second  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Flint,  Michi- 
gan, June  21-26.  1965,  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  five 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  and 
bound  for  the  use  of  the  joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

ELDOR  H.  POFAHL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service.  It  is  a  bill  for  special  relief  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LAU3CHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question.    What  is 
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the  purpose  of  the  bill?  Is  It  now  being 
referred  to  a  committee  to  which  It 
would  not  be  referred  under  the  rules? 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  requested 
action? 

Mr.  NELSON.  A  member  of  my  staff 
checked,  and  told  me  that  that  com- 
mittee was  the  appropriate  committee  to 
consider  the  bill,  but  I  would  have  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  referred 
to  that  committee.  I  did  not  check  on 
the  technicality  Involved. 

The  bill  would  provide  special  relief 
for  a  postal  employee  who  did  not  have 
adequate  time  under  the  Civil  Service 
Act  to  draw  a  pension.  It  Is  a  bill  which 
provides  that  his  temporary  time  might 
be  counted  toward  his  pension.  It  should 
not  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  because  if  the  bill  should  pass, 
the  money  would  not  come  out  of  gen- 
eral funds  but  out  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  written,  would  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
asked  that  it  be  sent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  While 
the  Chair  is  not  completely  aware  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  bill,  it  apparently 
would  not  appropriate  money  out  of  the 
General  Treasury  but  would  deal  with 
the  civil  sei-vice  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Parliamentarian  wishes 
to  study  the  question  further  before  an 
answer  is  given? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out examining  the  bill,  it  appears  on  its 
face  to  the  Chair  that  the  bill  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  I  shall  not  raise 
any  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  bill  (S.  2452)  for  the  relief  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  Eldor  H.  Pofahl, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  LIENS  OF 
VALUE  OP  CERTAIN  NAVIGATION- 
AL EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  liens  of 
value  of  equipment  used  solely  for  navi- 
gation or  fishing  on  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  furnished  under  a  lease,  condi- 
tional sale  contract,  chattel  mortgage,  or 
other  security  instrument  and  to  permit 
the  recording  of  such  liens. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Act  of  1956  was  to  provide  a 
framework  within  which  the  many  prob- 
lems of  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
might  be  worked  out.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  industry  was  unable  to  secure 
adequate  financing  to  upgrade  vessels 
and  equplment  to  keep  pace  with  new 
developments  and  techniques.  Such  fi- 
nancing for  operation,  maintenance,  re- 


placement and  repair  was  extended  by 
the  Government  where  financial  assist- 
ance was  not  otherwise  available  on  rea- 
sonable terras.  In  addition,  various 
suppliers  have  provided  modem  equip- 
ment to  the  fishing  industry  under  such 
forms  of  security  as  leases,  conditional 
sales  contracts,  chattel  mortgages,  and 
other  means.  Examples  of  the  equip- 
ment are  electronic  depth  sounders  and 
radars. 

Some  of  these  suppliers  in  Mas^chu- 
setts  have  indicated  to  me  that  there  is 
a  growing  reluctance  to  furnish  this 
equipment  because  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to  record  with  the  collector  of 
customs  any  notice  of  their  claim  and 
description  of  their  security.  In  certain 
instances,  the  suppliers  have  lost  title 
to  their  equipment  because  their  security 
was  not  known  to  other  lienors. 

If  these  suppliers  are  willing  to  extend 
their  credit  to  help  the  fishing  industry 
improve  its  condition  and  expand  its 
operations,  I  feel  they  should  be  entitled 
to  protection  on  their  claims  for  the 
equipment  in  the  same  manner  that 
mortgages  are  granted  priority. 

This  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  in- 
sure this  protection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2454)  to  authorize  liens  of 
value  of  secured  equipment  used  solely 
for  navigation  or  fishing  on  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  and  to  permit  the  re- 
cording of  such  liens.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PAYMENTS  TO  BE  MADE  FOR  CER- 
TAIN PROPERTY  ACQUIRED  BY 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN 
GOGEBIC  COUNTY,  MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  thanks 
to  the  able  leadership  and  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
subsequent  approval  by  the  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  is 
arranging  for  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  a  magnificent  area  located  in 
Gogebic  County  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan.  This  property  is  known  as 
Sylvania.  The  purchase  of  this  beauti- 
ful complex  of  forests,  lakes,  and  wildlife 
will  be  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
passed  by  the  last  Congress. 

I  heartily  approve  public  acquisition  of 
this  tract  as  part  of  the  Ottawa  National 
Forest.  Its  development  and  manage- 
ment by  the  Forest  Service  will  bring 
substantial  economic  benefits  to  north- 
em  Michigan  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
Forest  Service  estimates  that  Sylvania 
will  eventually  receive  over  800,000  rec- 
reational visits  annually.  These  visitors 
will  require  services  and  supplies  and  will 
generate  and  sustain  local  businesses  in 
the  area.  But  the  accretion  of  these 
economic  benefits  will  be  gradual,  and  a 
good  many  years  may  elapse  before  they 
offset  the  immediate  tax  loss  that  will 


result  frwn  the  purchase  of  these  lands 
by  the  United  States. 

Sylvania  now  pays  about  $30,000  in 
local  taxes  which  is  shared  by  the  Go- 
gebic County.  Watersmeet  Township, 
and  Watersmeet  School  District.  These 
taxes  form  an  important  part  of  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  these  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  particularly  of  the 
township  and  school  district. 

Gogebic  County  is  a  rural  county, 
sparsely  populated  and  currently  suffer- 
ing a  high  degree  of  unemployment  and 
financial  stress.  It  is  an  area  of  per- 
sistent and  high  imemployment  or  un- 
deremployment and  an  inordinately 
large  proportion  of  families  are  in  the 
low-income  brackets.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  absorb  or  replace  the  loss  of 
taxes  now  paid  by  Sylvania  during  the 
next  several  years.  In  fact,  I  believe  it 
will  require  from  10  to  20  years  for  bene- 
fits from  public  ownership  and  develop- 
ment of  this  tract  to  substantially  equal- 
ize the  burden  the  local  governments 
will  assume  when  the  property  is  removed 
from  the  tax  rolls.  In  the  meantime, 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  in  the 
broad  public  interest  should  not  be  de- 
layed nor  should  already  overloaded  local 
governmental  agencies  be  required  to 
absorb  the  full  shock  of  thejtax  loss  im- 
pact on  their  operations.       k 

During  the  transition  period  the  local 
authorities  would  have  the  opportunity 
and  should  take  full  advantage  of  mak- 
ing needed  adjustments  in  the  assess- 
ments of  property  for  tax  purposes. 
Such  adjustments  will  aid  in  distribut- 
ing the  tax  burden  properly. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  a  bill  to  provide 
for  certain  payments  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  National  Forest 
purposes  in  Gogebic  County,  Mich.,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  cushioning  of  the  impact  on 
Gogebic  County  and  the  other  taxing 
agencies  therein  of  Income  reduction 
when  Sylvania  is  removed  from  the  local 
tax  rolls.  It  is  limited  as  to  amount  and 
as  to  time.  It  Is  a  measure  to  give  these 
taxing  agencies  assistance  while  other 
sources  of  local  governmental  support 
are  developing.  Briefly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  payments,  from  receipts  of  the 
National  Forests  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  tax  collector  of  Gogebic 
County  for  distribution  and  use  by  the 
respective  taxing  authorities  In  the 
county  in  the  same  proportion  and  man- 
ner as  are  taxes  on  other  such  property. 
The  amount  of  the  taxes  last  levied  and 
assessed  on  the  property  before  convey- 
ance to  the  United  States  will  be  paid  for 
10  years.  Thereafter  such  payments 
will  be  reduced  by  10  percent  each  year 
so  that  the  entire  tax  replacement  bene- 
fits will  phase  out  over  a  20-year  period. 
This  arrangement,  modest  in  cost  and 
transitional  in  character,  will  serve  to 
cushion  the  Impact  on  local  peoples  and 
government  of  a  project  very  much  in 
the  broad  pubUc  Interest.  I  recommend 
It  for  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 
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Mr.    McCLELLAN.      Mr. 
introduce    for    appropriate 
jonit  resolution  to  authori: 
i.strator  of  General  Services 
an   agreement    with    the 
Te.xas  for  the  Lyndon 
Presidential  Archival  De 
other  purposes. 

Under  the  proposed  leg 
ministrator  of  General  Sei 
authorized  to  enter  into 
upon  such  terms  and 
determines  proper  with  the 
Texas  to  utilize  as  the 
Johnson  Archival  Deposito 
ings.  and  equipment  of 
to  be*nade  available  by  it 
1 1  fer  of  title  to  the  United 

|l  maintain,    operate,    and 

depository    as    a   part   of 
Archives  system. 

This  joint  resolution  is 
the  request  of  the  Administ.- 
eial  Services.    I  request 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Recori 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
addressed  to  the  President 
under  date  of  August  19. 
with  correspondence  betw 
dent,  the  University  of 
General  Services  Administ  r 
sets  forth  the  background 
for  the  proposed  legislatior 

The      PRESIDING 
joint  resolution  will  be  r 
propriately  referred:  and, 
tion.  the  correspondence 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J 
authorize  the  Administratdr 
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the  University  of  Texas  fo  • 
Baines    Johnoon    Pr 
Depository,  and  for  other 
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referred  to  the  Committee 
ment  Operations. 
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Aomin  i^RATioN. 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
\Vashingto>i,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   President:    In 
section  507(f)    of  the  Federal 
Administrative     Services     Act 
amended   (44  U.S.C.  397(f)) 
port  on  a  proposed  Presidential 
posltory  to  be  known  as  the 
Johnson  Library.     An  offer  hai  i 
from   the  tJniverslty  of  Texai 
suitable  site  of  14  acres  within 
academic  environs  of  the 
tin,  Tex.,  and  to  design, 
and   equip   thereon   a  bulldog 
than  100,000  square  feet,  all 
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to  be  used  as  a  Presidential  Archival  De- 
po.5itory  for  the  housing  and  dLsplay  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  papers  and  other  historical 
niateriiUs  and  to  turn  over,  dedicate,  and 
make  available  the  same  to  the  United  States 
for  its  use  In  perpetuity  as  the  Lyndon 
B.iines  Johnson  Library.  A  copy  of  this  offer 
and  the  Presidents  reply  la  attached  as 
appendix  A. 

The  offer  is  conditioned  upon  tiie  Gov- 
ernment's acceptance  of  tlie  papers  .^nd  otlier 
historical  materials  of  President  Johnson 
and  its  agreement  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  building  and  lt-<;  coiiteuis  permanently 
as  a  Presidential  Archival  Dt^po-uory  wltlun 
the  meaning  of  the  ac  cited  above  These 
conditions  are  consistent  with  the  !  ^w. 

An  offer  has  also  been  received  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Rive  liis  papers  and  other 
historical  materials  to  the  Government  This 
offer  is  conditioned  upon  the  Government's 
entering  into  an  aercemeut  wiili  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  tfl  utilize  as  the  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Archival  Depository  the  Uiucl,  build- 
ings, furnishings,  and  equipment  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  to  be  mirie  .iv.iilable  by  it 
for  such  use  without  transier  of  title  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  maintain,  operate  and 
protect  such  Depository  as  a  part  of  the  N.i- 
tional  Archives  system  in  .accord.oice  with 
tlie  provisions  of  the  act  cited.  The  ofTer 
proposes  that  the  contents  of  the  papers  be 
made  available  for  study  and  research,  with- 
holding for  a  time  certain  specified  categories 
of  papers  in  order  to  protect  tlie  confidential 
character  neces-^arily  inherent  in  such  Presi- 
d';:it!,il  document.-:  A  copy  of  President 
Johnson's  letter  making  the  oiTer  and  my 
acceptance  is  attached  as  apijendix  B.  The 
conditions  he  sets  forth  are  consistent  with 
law. 

The  papers  offered  by  President  Johnson 
are  all  those  pertaining  to  his  public  offices. 
The  other  historical  materials  in<  lude  books, 
pictures,  models,  and  many  other  classes  of 
objects  illustrative  of  his  life  and  eEpccially 
of  his  public  career.  Title  to  the  p.ipers  and 
other  historical  materials  accepted  pursuant 
to  the  offer  would  be  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  be  a  gift  of  excejjlional  impor- 
tance for  the  future  under.'^taiiding  of  the 
history  of  a  most  significant  period  of  our 
national  life. 

It  is  also  intended  that  there  be  dpp<-'.s!!ed 
In  the  Lyndon  Barnes  Johnson  Library  (iii 
accordance  with  section  507(f)(2))  papers 
and  other  historical  materials  of  associates 
and  contemporaries  of  President  Johnson 
which  may  in  the  future  be  received  as  gifts. 
In  addition,  the  Library  may  be  used  to  pre- 
serve such  records  of  permanent  historical 
value  originating  in  Federal  agencies  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
appropriate  for  deposit  in  the  Library  as 
well  as  certain  papers  and  other  historical 
materials  now  held  by  the  University  of 
Texas  relating  to  and  contemporary  with  the 
life  and  works  of  Lyndon  Baines  John.son. 

The  University  of  Texas  Intends  to  fur- 
nish and  equip  all  space  and  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  succeEsful  operation  of  the 
Library.  No  additional  furnishings  or  equip- 
ment, other  than  normal  operating  office 
supplies  and  furniture  for  the  administra- 
tive and  archival  staff  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  will  be  required.  In 
addition  to  the  space  and  facilities  to  be 
provided  and  dedicated  for  use  as  the  Presi- 
dential Archival  Depository,  the  building 
also  will  Include  space  and  facilities  for 
University  of  Texas  purposes  to  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  studies  and  research  In  his- 
tory, government,  economics,  public  admin- 
istration and  related  disciplines.  The  cost 
of  administering,  maintaining,  operating  and 
protecting  the  site  of  the  Presidential  Li- 
brary and  such  portion  of  the  building  as  is 
used  for  university  purposes  will  be  borne 
by  the  university. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
maintaining,  operating,  and  protecting  that 


portion  of  the  building  dedicated  to  N.i- 
tlonal  Archival  Depasitory  use  Is  estimated 
to  range  from  approximately  $190,000  dic- 
ing the  early  years  to  .$225,000  after  tin' 
Library    is   in    full   operation 

The  space  and  facilities  to  be  occup.-  i 
by  the  Presidential  Library  will  be  complcteii 
and  ready  for  occupancy,  subject  to  tiir 
Administrator  being  authorized  to  enter  int.) 
an  agieement  with  the  university,  within  j 
vears  after  final  working  drawings  are  re.idv 
for  marketing.  The  unl\erslty  is  ready  t-. 
begin  to  implement  Its  propos.d  upon  .sign- 
ing the  agreement  with  the  Admini.strator 

The  acceptance  of  the.'^e  offers  appear.s  i.. 
me  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawson   B    Knott,  Jr 

Ad  "I  lilt  ■t'a!ti' 

L'nclo.^ures 

Exhibit  A 
The  White  Hoirsr. 
\Va>:hihgton,  AngitsI  9,  lO'i'i 
H>>n   W   \V   Hfath. 

Chairman.  Board  oj  Regents,  The  Unirn  ■ 
of  Texas,  Perry  Brooks  Building,  Au^:,  i 
Te.,-. 

Dear  Mr.  Heath:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  •■-- 
knowledge  and  thank  you  for  your  letter  '  : 
August  6.  1965. 

I  have  been  aware,  of  course,  of  the  *  - 
Istence  of  the  other  Presidential  Libraries  and 
their  contribution  to  history.  It  has  ben 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  throu^li 
these  institutions  we  are  making  certain  lli.t 
tiie  full  record  of  each  Presidential  admin:  - 
tration  is  being  carefully  kept  for  study  .iijcl 
use  by  all  those  interested  in  the  hlstorx  ol 
otir  country. 

Your  letter  has  served  as  a  suggestion  t!;.i: 
it  is  not  too  early  for  me  to  be  giving  thoigUt 
to  the  planning  of  a  similar  institution  lur 
this  administration.  As  you  know.  I  m  deepiv 
committed  to  the  preservation  and  sau- 
gu.irding  of  our  hl.sturical  and  cultural  re- 
sources and  have  made  an  effort  to  pre.^cr-.e 
the  papers  of  my  own  iniblic  career  slijce 
19^7.  I  am,  of  course,  particularly  concerii'cl 
that  the  generations  that  follow  us  shiiu'd 
have  the  opportunity  for  detailed  analysis  I'f 
those  historical  records  from  which  can  tje 
derived  a  full  understanding  of  the  monioi- 
tous  years  through  which  we  are  passing 

Your  letter  has  not  only  reminded  me  l..  t 
It  is  time  to  give  attention  to  this  matter.  Ij'it 
it  hab  set  my  mind  at  rest  as  to  how  the  wh'le 
question  can  best  be  dealt  with.  The  fine 
public  spirit  and  magnificent  generosity  th.r 
have  prompted  the  University  of  Texas  ts 
make  this  unexampled  offer  of  a  site  and 
structure  on  Its  campus  for  use  as  a  Presi- 
dential Library  should  earn  it  the  respect  o 
the  entire  Nation.  I  am  pleased  that  vj'i 
believe  that  placing  the  Library  on  the  V:\:- 
versity  of  Texas  campus  will  slgniticanlv 
strengtlien  and  enrich  the  educational  pru- 
grams  in  which  that  great  Institution  is  c.i- 
gaged.  I  would  also  hope  that  your  action 
would  enhance  the  opportunity  for  Improv- 
ing the  academic  endea\ors  of  all  institulli'i.s 
of  learning,  and  provide  additional  opponii- 
niiles  for  scholarly  research  in  public  aff,.irs 

It  is  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  therefcire. 
that  I  accept  your  proposal  and  join  w:i.'i 
you  in  this  undertaking. 

I  have  referred  your  proposal  and  a  crpy 
of  this  reply  to  Mr.  Xjawson  B.  Knott.  Jr , 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  who  i^ 
charged  by  existing  law  with  establishing  and 
operating  Presidential  Libraries  as  a  part  o! 
our  national  archives  system.  Mr.  Knott  and 
I  win  cooperate  in  working  out  with  you  the 
detailed  arrangements  necessary  to  bring  t^ 
actuality  the  benefits  of  this  great  national 
education  asset  which  the  University  o' 
Texas  has  undertaken  to  provide. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


August  2!),  1965 
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The  University  of  Texas, 
Board  of  Regents. 

August  6.  1965. 
The  Prisident. 
Tlie  White  House. 

Subject:  Letter  of  intent  from  University  of 
Texas   for   the   Lyndon    Baines   Johnson 
Presidential  Archival  Depository. 
Dear  Mr.  President:   It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  at  an  appropriate  time  you  intend  to 
donate  your  papers  to  the  United  States  for 
ultimate   deposit  in   a  Presidential   archival 
depository. 

Tlie  University  of  Tex.is  shares  the  belief 
of  the  academic  world  and  others  that  the 
p.ipers  of  a  President  constitute  a  vital  part 
of  our  Nation's  historical  heritage.  We  like- 
wise believe  that  the  richness  and  fullness 
of  the  Nation's  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  that  heritage  depends  In  a  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  completeness  of  a  President's 
historical  materials,  the  care  with  which  they 
have  been  preserved,  the  adequacy  of  the 
archival  and  museum  facilities  in  which  they 
are  housed,  and  their  general  accessibility 
and  availability  for  scholarly  research  and 
Btudy. 

A  university  can  only  fulfill  Its  tot:il  man- 
date   by    being    sensitive    to    contemporary 
world  affairs,  the  le.ssons  of  our  national  ex- 
perience, and  our  Nation's  constant  effort  to 
improve  the  processes  of  Government.     The 
role   of   a    university    in    bringing   about   an 
understanding  of  our   times  Is  affected   ad- 
versely unless  It  can  Impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  from   which  they  arose:   and 
It  is  equally  clear  that  its  responsibility  to 
develop  tomorrow's  leaders,  capable  of  mak- 
ing Intelligent  decisions  for  the  future,  can 
be    gr.e;itly    advanced    when    the    Inquisitive 
mind    has    available    at    the    university    the 
research  collections  from  which  a  compre- 
hensive view  of   the  age  in  which  we   live 
can  be  obtained.     It  follows  inevitably  that 
convenient  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  a 
Presidential  library,  and  the  tremendous  an- 
cillary benefits  which  will  follow  will  enable 
the  University  of  Texas,  In  a  most  dramatic 
manner,  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  expand 
lis  academic  capabilities,  especially  at   the 
graduate  school  level.  In  the  fields  of  history, 
government,   economics,  public  administra- 
tion, and  related  disciplines.    In  furtherance 
of  these  objectives  we  Intend  to  establish  at 
the  University  of  Texas  a  school  to  be  known 
as  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Institute  of 
Public  Service  Affairs,  at  which  we  hope  you 
will  consent  to  teach   or   lecture  after  your 
retirement  from  the  Presidency,  devoting  as 
much  time  thereto  as  you  may  find  possible. 
In    view    of    the    considerations    set   forth 
above,    and    the    benefits    which    will    thus 
accrue  to  the  University  of  Texas  in  fulfilling 
its  educational   purposes  and   objectives  as 
fixed  by  applicable  law  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  University  of  Texas  deems  It  an  excep- 
tional honor  and  privilege,  consistent  with 
its  educational   purposes  and   objectives,   to 
make    the   following   proposal: 

1.  The  university,  at  Its  expense,  will  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  site  comprised  of  14 
acres  within  the  principal  academic  environs 
of  the  university  at  Austin,  Tex.,  to  be  uti- 
lized as  the  site  of  a  Presidential  Archival 
Depository  which  will  be  known  as  the  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  Library.  The  university 
warrants  against  encroachment  on  or  use 
of  such  site  for  purposes  other  than  the 
pite  of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library 
and  related  parking  areas  except  as  other- 
wise  expressly  provided  herein,  or  as  may 
be  later  agreed  by  the  University  of  Texas, 
you  or  your  representatives,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  or  successors 
In  legal  functions.  The  site  selected  will  be 
subject  to  approval  by  you  or  your  designee. 
2.  The  university,  at  Its  expense,  will  de- 
sign, construct,  furnish  and  equip  a  build- 
ing to  be  located  on  such  site.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  architect  or  architects  and  the 
design  concept  of  the  facility,  Including  Its 


orientation  on  the  selected  site  and  Its  physi- 
cal relationship  with  other  university  facili- 
ties will  be  subject  to  approval  by  you  or 
your  designee.  The  building  Is  to  contain 
the  following: 

(a  I  Not  less  than  100,000  square  feet  of 
space  to  be  dedicated  to  use  as  a  Presidential 
Archival  Depository  for  the  housing  and  dis- 
play of  presidential  papers  and  other  his- 
torical materials  relating  to  and  contem- 
porary with  your  life  and  works  as  a  fitting 
and  lasting  memorial  to  you  and  your  long 
distinguished  years  of  service  to  our  beloved 
Nation;  and 

tb)  Additional  space  as  the  university 
deems  appropriate  for  university  purposes  as 
detailed    In   paragraph   5-c.   hereof. 

3.  The  university  will  confer  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  or  his  des- 
ignee concerning  site  selection,  design,  con- 
struction, furnishing,  and  equipping  the  li- 
brary including  its  museum  aspects. 

4.  The  university  will  provide  adequate. 
convenient  parking  facilities  for  th2  use  of 
visitors   to   the   Presidential   Library. 

5.  The  University  of  Tex.is.  In  expanding 
its  teaching  capabilities  In  history,  govern- 
ment, economics,  public  administration,  and 
related  disciplines,  expects: 

tai  To  have  access  to  the  presidential  pa- 
pers aild  other  historical  materials  housed 
in  the  LJ^ldon  Baines  Johnson  Library,  rec- 
ognizing, however,  that  the  Presidential  Li- 
brary will  be  a  national  research  institution 
and.  tjierefore.  officers,  faculty,  and  students 
of  the  university,  along  with  scholars  and 
other  interested  persons  everywhere,  will  be 
accorded  access  to  the  collections  of  presi- 
dential papers  and  other  presidential  his- 
torical materials  housed  therein.  Tlie  uni- 
versity understands  also,  particularly  since 
it  Is  anticipated  that  great  numbers  of  people 
will  visit  this  library  on  the  University  of 
Texas  campus  dally,  that  reasonable  regula- 
tions must  be  provided  to  Insure  orderly  use 
of  the  materials  and  access  to  all  such  his- 
torical materials  will  be  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  donors, 
or  by  statute.  Executive  order,  regulations, 
etc.  •, 

(b)  To  offer  and  lend  to  the  United  States 
for  deposit  in  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Library  certain  papers  and  other  historical 
materials  now  held  by  the  university  relat- 
ing to  and  contemporary  with  the  life  and 
works  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson;   and 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  space  dedicated  to 
the  Presidential  archival  depository  Jo  pro- 
vide space  and  related  facilities  In  the  build- 
ing contemplated  In  paragraph  2,  hereof,  for 
university  purposes  to  be  used  in  furtherance 
of  studies  and  research  In  history,  govern- 
ment, economics,  public  administration,  and 
related  disciplines. 

6.  Upon  completion  of  the  construction, 
furnishing,  and  equipping  of  the  space  and 
facilities  to  be  occupied  by  the  Presidential 
archival  depository,  the  university  hereby 
undertakes  and  agrees  to  turn  over,  dedicate, 
and  make  available  the  same.  Including  the 
furnishings  and  equipment  therein,  to  the 
United  States  for  its  use  in  perpetuity  as 
the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library,  but 
without  transfer  of  title,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  507(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

7.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  and 
upon  acceptance  by  the  United  States,  the 
Presidential  Library  and  the  space  and  facili- 
ties occupied  by  It  will  be  administered,  op- 
erated,  protected,  maintained,  and  staffed 
In  perpetuity  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  Is  also  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  the  administering, 
staffing,  maintaining,  operating,  and  protect- 
ing the  site  of  the  Presidential  Library  and 
such  portion  of  the  building  as  is  used  for 
activities  of  the  university  as  contemplated 
by  paragraph  5-c.  hereof,  shall  be  borne  by 
the   university. 


8.  The  space  and  facilities  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Presidential  Library  will  be  completed 
and  available  for  occupancy  within  2  years 
alter  final  working  drawings  are  ready  for 
m.arketing:  Provided,  however,  that  in  no 
event  shall  said  2-year  period  begin  to  run 
until  the  AdminlEtiator  of  General  Services 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement,  as  provided 
for  in  section  507(f)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
as  amended,  with  the  University  of  Texas,  to 
maintain,  operate,  and  protect  said  Presi- 
dential Library  as  a  part  of  the  Nanonnl 
Archives  system.  It  is  understood  that  the 
said  Administrator  may  not  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  60  calend.ax  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  following  the  date  on 
which  a  report  of  the  proposed  transaction 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  as  required 
by  section  507(f)  of  the  Property  Act.  supra 
It  Is  further  understood  that  the  time  when 
such  report  may  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress Is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
his  designee. 

9.  Upon  your  assent  to  this  proposal  the 
University  of  Texas  will  proceed  witii  its  Im- 
plementation. 

Respectfully. 

The  University  of  Texas. 
Harry  Ransom. 

Chancellor. 
WW.  Heath. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Regents. 

Exhibit  B 
Generai,  Services  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C,  Aiiguxl   17.   1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is  an  honor  and 
pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
accept,  In  accordance  with  the  powers  vested 
in  me  by  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
your  generous  offer  of  certain  papers  and 
other  historical  materials  contained  In  your 
letter  of  August  13,  1965.  under  the  condl- 
•  tlons  and  restrictions  which  you  have  pre- 
scribed therein. 

This  priceless  gift  to  the  Nation  and  schol- 
ars of  this  generation  and  those  that  fol- 
low will  forever  enrich  our  history  and  cul- 
ture, I  know  that  the  memory  of"  your  self- 
less gesture  will  live  eternally  In  the  hearts 
of  a  grateful  people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(S)     Lawson  B  Knott.  Jr. 
Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC,  August  13,  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Knott:  It  has  long  been  my  be- 
lief that  the  papers  and  other  hlstcjrlca' 
materials  of  a  President  constitute  a  vital 
part  of  our  Nation's  historical  heritage  and 
that  such  papers  and  materials  should  be 
permanently  preserved  and  made  available 
for  scholarly  research  and  study. 

You  are  aware  that  it  also  has  long  been 
my  Intention  to  donate  my  papers  and  other 
historical  materials  to  the  United  States  for 
ultimate  deposit  In  a  Presidential  Archival 
Depository  as  provided  by  section  507(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (44  USC 
397(f)). 

You  are  also  aware  that  the  University  of 
Texas  has  adviseo  me  of  its  intent,  consist- 
ent with  Its  educational  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives, to  provide,  at  its  expense,  an  ap- 
pronrlate  site  within  the  principal  academic 
environs  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  to 
construct  thereon  a  suitable  Presidential 
Archival  Depository  to  be  known  as  the  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  Library  and  to  turn 
over,  dedicate,  and  make  available  the  space 
and  facilities  .so  to  be  constructed,  furnished. 
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and  equipped  by  It.  to  the  United  States  for 
lla  use  in  perpetuity  pursuant  to  the  afore- 
said authority,  as  a  Presidentia  Archival 
Depo6itory  for  the  housing,  preservation,  dU- 
play.  and  appropriate  use  of  my  P  esldential 
papers  and  other  historical  materials. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  Universit  ^  of  Texas 
and  publicly  announced  my  approval  of  its 
proposal. 

Accordingly,  and  in  f urtheran  :e  of  the 
public  purposes  which  wiU  thus  be  served. 
I  hereby  offer  as  a  gift  to  the  Unl  ted  States 
for  the  purpose  of  ultimate  deposit  In  the 
said  Presidential  Library  my  Preslc  ential  and 
other  papers,  documents,  historical  materials, 
mementos,  objects  of  art.  and  otl,er  memo- 
rabilia, including  books,  motion  pi(  tures,  still 
pictures,  and  sound  recordings,  ill  herein- 
after called  materials  belonging  to  me  or 
in  my  possession  which  relate  lo  my  life 
and  work,  subject  to  the  condition  that  these 
materials  be  accepted,  preserved,  and  made 
available  by  the  United  States  und  er  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  As  an  initial  step  the  materials  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  :or  deposit 
in  the  National  Archives  pursuant  to  section 
507(e>  of  the  act.  supra,  until  the  comple- 
tion and  acceptance  by  the  Unltei  I  States  of 
the  above-described  Lyndon  Balm  s  Johnson 
Library  at  which  time  the  materl!  Is  shall  be 
deposited  In  that  Library  and  ac  ministered 
in  accordance  with  the  pertinent  provisions 
of  the  act.  supra. 

2.  It  is  my  purpose  to  make  ;he  papers 
and  other  historical  materials  i  eferred  to 
herein  available  for  the  purpose  oi  study  and 
research  as  soon  as  possible  and  t  d  the  full- 
est possible  extent.  However,  slr.c^ :  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  th  >  recipient 
of  many  confidences  from  others  and  since 
the  Inviolability  of  such  confld<  nee  Is  es- 
sential to  the  functioning  of  th  !  constitu- 
tional office  of  the  Presidency.  It  \  rill  be  nec- 
essary to  withhold  from  public  sc  rutiny  cer- 
tain papers  and  classes  of  paper  i  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time.    Therefore: 

(a)  I  hereby  reserve  the  ri^ht  to  restrict 
the  use  and  availability  of  any  r  jstcrlals  to 
which  this  agreement  applies.  '  respective 
of  the  time  when  such  materials  may  have 
been,  or  may  be  delivered  to  '  he  United 
States,  for  such  time  as  I,  in  my  >ole  discre- 
tion, may  from  time  to  time  specif  ?.  and  such 
restrictions  shall  be  adhered  to  ai  d  observed 
in  all  respects  for  as  long  a  peri  xi  of  tima 
as  may  be  specified  or  until  such  -estrlctlons 
are  revoked  or  terminated  by  i  le  or  per- 
sons authorized  to  act  on  my  t  ehalf  with 
respect  thereto,  or  as  olherwis ;  provided 
In  this  agreement. 

(b)  During  my  tenure  as  Presl  lent  of  the 
United  States  any  materials  ac  :epted  and 
deposited  pursuant  to  paragrap]  i  1,  above, 
shall  be  made  available  by  dlspla  y  or  other- 
wise for  public  Inspection,  resear(h,  or  other 
use  subject  to  restrictions  ( 1 )  xnposed  at 
time  of  delivery  of  possession  th«  reof  to  the 
United  States;  (2)  as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  agreement:  and  (3)  as  nay  be  im- 
posed by  me  or  by  persons  au  liorlzed  to 
act  for  me  with  regard  thereto. 

(c)  Archival  personnel  of  the  Ui  ilted  States 
designated  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  review  the  materia  s  to  which 
this  agreement  applies  and  any  i  laterlals  In 
the  following  categories  shall  be  p  aced  under 
seal  of  restriction: 

(1)  Materials  containing  staten  ents  which 
may  in  any  manner  be  used  to  njure.  em- 
barrass, or  harass  any  person,  c  r  materials 
which  may  In  any  manner  be  pr  ^Judicial  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  ol  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  materials  containing 
statements  made  by  or  to  me  In  confidence. 

(li)  Defense  information  tha'  has  been 
security  classified  pursuant  to  la'  i  or  Execu- 
tive order:  Provided,  That  such  information 
may  be  declassified  or  otherwise  :  nade  avail- 
able In  accordance  with  the  proce<  ures  estab- 
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llshed  by  law  or  Executive  order  governing 
avaliabUity  of  security  classified  informa- 
tion. 

(ill)  Papers  relating  to  my  famUy  or  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  papers  relating  to  the  fami- 
lies or  private  affairs  of  persons  who  have 
had  correspondence  with  me. 

(d)  All  material  restricted  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  shall  be  reviewed  from  tune 
to  time  by  archival  personnel  designated  by 
the  Admiiiistrator  of  General  Services,  the 
restrictions  removed  therefrom,  and  the  ma- 
terials made  available  for  public  display  and 
research  use  as  soon  as  the  passage  of  tune 
or  other  circumstances  no  longer  require 
such  materials  being  kept  under  restriction: 
Provided,  That  re.striciions  imposed  on  ma- 
terials by  paragraph  2(b),  above,  shall  not 
be  removed  during  my  tenure  as  President 
without  my  personal  approval  or  the  ap- 
proval of  persons  authorized  to  act  for  me 
with  respect  thereto. 

(e)  lAaterials  placed  under  restriction  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  anyone  or  their  contents 
divulged  to  anyone  (including  public  offi- 
cials) except  (1)  persons  authorized  under 
the  terms  of  paragraph  5  below  and  (2) 
archival  personnel  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  when  per- 
forming essential  archival  work  processes 
on  such  papers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services:  PiOiided. 
That  access  to  security-classified  materials 
shall  be  made  available  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  by  law  or  Execu- 
tive orders. 

3.  All  unrestricted  materials  shall  uf>on 
'  a )  deposit  in  the  Lyndon  Baiues  Johnson 
Library  and  (b)  expiration  of  my  tenure  as 
President,  be  made  available  for  public  dis- 
play and  inspection,  and  made  equally  ac- 
cessible to  all  competent  private  persona 
Interested  In  using  the  materials  for  study 
and  scholarly  research  purposes  subject  to 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Admisistrator  of 
General  Services  governing  the  use  of  ma- 
terials In  the  Library:  Provided,  that  such 
materials  may  be  made  available  for  displ.':y. 
Inspection  and  research  purposes  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  my  tenure  as  President 
with  my  p>ersonal  approval. 

4.  This  offer  shall  not  and  is  not  intended 
to  apply  to  or  embrace  such  Items  which  I 
determine  to  be  of  special  or  private  Interest 
to  the  personal  and  family  affairs  of  myself, 
my  wife,  and  children,  and  I  specifically  re- 
serve the  right  to  retain  title  and  possession 
and  to  regain  possession  of  any  such  items 
that  I,  in  my  sole  discretion,  may  determine 
to  be  excluded  from  the  purview  of  this  gift, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  such  items  may 
have  been  theretofore  delivered  to  the  United 
States. 

5.  All  materials  transferred  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  agreement  shall  be 
freely  accesible  to  me  or  my  wife  or  to  per- 
sons designated  by  me  In  writing,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  applicable  law  and  Execu- 
tive orders  governing  availability  of  security- 
classified  information. 

6.  Subject  to  restrictions  Imposed  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  agreement,  all  materials 
transferred  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  tight 
of  the  Administrator  in  his  discretion  (a) 
to  make  temporary  loans  thereof  to  such 
persons,  organizations,  or  institutions  as  he 
shall  determine;  (b)  to  dispose  by  sale,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise  of  any  such  paper*  or 
historical  materials  which  he  may  determine 
to  have  no  permanent  value  or  historical  in- 
terest or  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Library;  and  (c)  to 
remove  from  the  said  Library  any  and  all  of 
such  papers  or  historical  materials  if  he  shall 
deem  it  necessary  to  preserve  them  from 
threatened  destruction. 

7.  I  hereby  assign  to  the  United  States  all 
my   literary   property    rights    In   all   papers 


tr.msferred  trfthe  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agree- 
ment, except  tliat  I  reserve  to  myself  and  my 
heirs  (a)  the  right  to  m.ike  any  use  of  such 
papers  and  (b)  all  literary  property  rights  in 
any  works  that  I  have  written  or  n\ay  here- 
after write  for  publication,  including  the 
right  to  license  the  publication  of  such  m.i- 
lerlal. 

8.  The  offer  of  the  materials  to  which  this 
agreement  Is  applicable  is  conditioned  upon 
the  United  Slates,  acting  by  and  through  the 
Adminlsi.-aLor  of  General  Services,  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  the  University  of 
Tex.is  to  utilize  as  a  Presidential  Archival 
Depository  tlie  sp.ice  and  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed, furnished,  equipped,  and  made 
available  by  it  for  such  use  without  transler 
of  title,  and  upon  agreement  by  the  United 
Stales  to  maintain  and  operaie  the  Library 
at  all  times  thereafter  as  &  Presidential 
Archival  Depository  for  the  preservation  of 
sucli  materials,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  507(f)(1)  (44  U.S.C.  397 
(f  I  ( 1)  )  of  the  Federal  Properly  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


PHDOD   AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 
1 965— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4  22 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill  for 
pvintln?,  and  ask  that  it  lie  at  the  Vice 
President's  desk  until  the  farm  bill  Is  be- 
love  the  Senate  for  coiisideration. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of 
la-.v.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
.shall  not  make  any  sales  of  wheat  at  less 
than  110  percent  of  current  support 
prices  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges; 
and  for  the  renumbering  of  subsequent 
sections  accordingly. 

It  is  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
amendment  more  fully  at  a  future  date, 
but  I  wish  to  have  it  printed  and  lie  at 
the  desk  so  that  other  Senators  who  are 
interested  may  consider  the  proposal, 
wMch  I  think  is  important  to  the  Na- 
tion's agriculture  and  the  wheat  farmers 
of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested.  ^ 


CII/J^GE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  has  no  objection 
to  the  re-referral  of  Senate  bill  1391,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  certain  lands  at  the  old  Hickory 
lock  and  dam,  Cumberland  River,  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  Tennessee  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  re-referred  to  the  Public  'Works  Com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— CHANGE 
OP  CONFEREE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   Senator 


from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  be  ex- 
cused as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6927)  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  be  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  c«n- 
cunence  of  the  Senate. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIE-W  OF  REPORT 
ON  LYTLE  AND  'WARM  CREEKS, 
SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF.  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  53) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  June 
2,  1965,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Lytle 
and  "Warm  Creeks,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  an  illustration,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Wi  thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10586)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  TydingsI  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  1927,  to  preserve  as  an  area 
of  historic  interest  certain  structures  and 
lands  comprising  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  Nelson  Chaffin,  of  Wyoming,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Wyoming, 
term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

George  A.  Bukovatz,  of  Montana,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Montana, 
term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

Keith  Hardie,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  western  district  of  Wisconsin, 
term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  September  1,  1965, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10586) 


THE  SANTO  DOMINGO  HEARINGS 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  regret  that  I  note  the  altercation 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  com- 
mittee members  as  to  actions  incident  to 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

I  agree  with  the  actions  of  the  admin- 
istration in  this  regard,  and  so  stated 
at  the  time  of  these  hearings.  But  I 
most  certainly  do  not  agree  with  a  state- 
ment made  on  the  floor  yesterday  that 
"a  methodical  effort  was  made  to  prove 
that  the  United  States  was  wrongly 
within  that  Republic." 

The  document  compiled  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  was  not  one  analyzing  the 
developments  in  Santo  Domingo,  or  one 
based  on  an  effort  to  pass  judgment  on 
administration  policy. 

It  was  meant  to  be  a  working  paper 
with  which  committee  members  could 
outline  the  subject  matter  to  be  dis- 
cussed during  the  hearings. 

Questions  were  asked  of  administra- 
tion witnesses  about  the  purported  facts 
in  the  articles  in  question.  From  the 
answers  received  I  reached  my  conclu- 
sion that  the  action  of  the  administra- 
tion was  proper  and  sound  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  have 
criticized  this  development  in  the  man- 
ner he  did  if  he  had  been  present.  For 
example,  a  key  witness  for  the  admin- 
istration was  just  as  critical  of  some  of 
the  newspapermen  praised  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
as  he  was  about  some  of  the  newspaper- 
men criticized  by  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  mentioned 
in  the  Record  that  he  was  considering 
resigning  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
In  my  opinion  that  w'ould  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate occurrence.  The  chairman  is 
a  man  of  character  and  integrity;  and 
he  has  a  profound  background  of  long 
experience  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. I  am  proud  to  serve  with  him 
on  this  committee.  We  do  not  always 
agree,  but  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
nature  of  our  Government. 

I  am  equally  proud  that  he  is  not 
either  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  executive 
branch,  or  for  any  particular  group  on 
this  committee.  He  makes  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  develop  the  truth;  and  the  way 


the  world  is  today,  the  truth  would  seem 
of  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  S^SfMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  fi-om  Missouri  has  made  regard- 
ing our  distinguished  and  most  outstand- 
ing chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that  in  my  opinion  would  set 
back  our  international  programs  and 
policies  more  than  even  the  suggestion 
or  thought  that  our  chairman  might 
consider  resigning  from  that  great  com- 
mittee. 

It  has  been  a  pleasme  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[  Mr.  FxJLBRiGHT  ] .  He  is  not  only  able,  but 
also  a  great  student.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
one more  able  or  better  qualified.  He 
possesses  qualities  that  make  it  a  joy 
to  work  with  him. 

I  appreciate  ver^^-mtrch-tho  oommcLQts 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  haJ 
made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  yield.  But 
fii-st.  Ml-.  President,  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league, also  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Knowing  him,  I  am  not  surprised  at  his 
statement.  I  am  grateful  for  what  he 
said. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
remarks  they  have  made  about  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I,  too,  hope  tliat  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  give  serious  consideration — or 
any  consideration — to  the  possibility  of 
resigning  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  he  now  heads.  He  is  the  one  Sen- 
ator who  is  present  at  evei-y  meeting. 
He  must  undertake  on^erous  responsibil- 
ities, but  he  faces  up  to  them  with  in- 
dependence, with  vigor,  and  with  knowl- 
edge. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  23  years  ago 
with  Bill  Pclbright.  I  have  watched 
him  in  those  years  with  admiration  and 
respect.  I  have  also  noted  that  in  the 
press  on  occasion  he  takes  unmerciful 
beatings  because  he  has  the  temerity  to 
express  his  independent  thoughts  on  is- 
sues of  gi'eat  importance  to  the  country. 
I  point  out  that  a  Senator  has  a  respon- 
sibility, and  a  chairman  of  a  committee 
has  a  little  added  responsibility. 

What  Senator  F^lbright  has  done  has 
always  been  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  and  what  Senator  Fulbricht 
has  done  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
committee  has  been  fair  and  impartial  to 
all  concerned. 

I  believe  he  Is  one  of  the  great  chair- 
men of  that  committee  In  the  history  of 
the  Republic. 

Mr.  S^YMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  In  that  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  what  he  says  in  this 
corniection  is  of  special  significance. 
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President 


•Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr. 
suggestion  of  the  majority 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
tee  on  Antitrust  and 
Committee  chi  the  Judlciarj 
ized  to  meet  during  the 
Senate  today.  

The  PRESHDING  OPFICE|l 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


,  at  the 

leader,  I  ask 

Subcommlt- 

Moncpoly  of  the 

be  author- 

selslon  of  the 


THE    ADMINISTRATION     CASE    FOR 
THE   VIETNAM   COMMljrMENT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr. 
administration  has  assemble  d 
sive  a  document  on  why  we 
nam  and  why  we  are  staylr^ 
have  seen.     It  contains 
ments  by  President  Johnso^ 
of       State       Rusk,       and 
McNamara. 

It  also  contains  the  letter  i 
Ident  Elsenhower  and 
nedy,  which  constitute  the 
national  promise  to  Vietnan  i 

Since  these  documents 
tlvely  brief  I  ask  unanimous 
the  monograph  entitled  " 
be  printed  in  full  at  this 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectior 
graph  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Vietnam? 


Pi  esident, 


cc  ncise 


from  Pres- 

Prekident  Ken- 

•asis  for  our 

to  assist. 

all  rela- 

:onsent  that 

Vietnam?" 

)oint  in  the 


are 


'Whsr 


the  mono- 
ptnted  in  the 


FOaEWORO 


let 


pea] 


til  at 


ra 


Mt    Fellow    Americans  : 
man's  age-old  struggle  for  a 
a^world  of  peace,  the  wisdom 
compassion  of  the  American 
put  to  the  test.    This  Is  the 
tragic  conflict,  In  Vietnam. 

In  meeting  the  pj-^sent 
sential  that  our  people  seek 
&nd  that  our  leaders  speak  w 

I  have  therefore  directed 
to  the  American  people  be 
widely  distributed.  In  its 
find  statements  on  Vietnam 
ers  of  your  Government — by 
your  Secretary  of  State,  and 
of  Defense. 

These  statements  were 
ent  audiences,  and  they  reflec 
responsibilities   of  each  speak 
gressional  testimony  has  been 
undue    repetition    and    to 
sense  of  the  discussions  that 

Together,  they  construct  a 
of  America's  role  In   the 
the  dangers  and  hopes  that 
for  all  free  men.  the  fullness 
bur  national  objectives  In  a 
seek,  the  constant  effort  on  ou 
this  war  we  do  not  desire  tc 
honorable  end. 

Ltnoon 

AuGTTST  20,  1965. 
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THE  ROOTS   or  COMMIT  LIENT 

t1  at 


follow,  two 
afSrm   the 
States   to    the 
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In  the  historic  documents 
American   Presidents   define 
commitment   of    the    United 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  letters  to  Prime  Mlnlste: 
1954  and  to  President  Diem  in 
President  Eisenhower  describe 
stake  and  pledges  United 
to  South  Vietnam's  resistance 
and  aggression. 

And  In  December  1961  Presfdent  Kennedy 
reaffirms  that  pledge. 
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President. 
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prepared  for  dlffer- 

the  differing 

r.     The  con- 

I  dlted  to  avoid 
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eisued. 

c  ear  definition 

Vlel  aam  conflict: 

^  ''ietnam  holds 

and  limits  of 
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a  quick  and 

i.  JOHNSOl*. 


ChurchlU  In 
1954  and  1960. 

the  Issues  at 
assistance 
to  subversion 


St)  tes 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISEN-  , 
HOWER  TO  PRIME  MINISTER  CHTTRCHILL,  APR^ 
4,   19S4 

'(Prom  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  "Mandate  for 
Change,  1953-56,"  New  York.  1963) 
EteAR  Winston:  I  am  sure  •  •  •  you  are 
following  with  the  deepest  Interest  and  anx- 
iety the  dally  reports  of  the  gallant  fight 
being  put. up  by  the  French  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  Today,  the  situation  there  does  not 
seem  hopeless. 

But  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  par- 
ticular battle,  I  fear  that  the  French  can- 
not alone  see  the  thing  through,  this  despite 
the  very  substantial  assistance  In  money  and 
materiel  that  we  are  giving  them.  It  is  no 
solution  simply  to  urge  the  French  to  In- 
tensify tiielr  efforts.  And  if  they  do  not 
see  It  through  and  Indochina  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  the  ultimate 
effect  on  our  and  your  global  strategic  posi- 
tion with  the  consequent  shift  In  the  power 
ratios  throughout  Asia. and  the  Pacific  could 
be  disastrous  and,  I  know,  unacceptable  to 
you  and  me.  •  •  •  This  has  led  us  to  the 
hard  conclusion  that  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia  requires  us  urgently  to  take  serious 
and  far-reaching  decisions. 

Geneva  is  less  than  4  weeks  away.  There 
the  possibility  of  the  Communists  driving  a 
wedge  between  us  will,  given  the  state  of 
mind  In  Prance,  be  Infinitely  greater  than 
at  Berlin.  I  can  understand  the  very  natural 
desire  of  the  French  to  seek  an  end  to  this 
war  which  has  been  bleeding  them  for  8 
years.  But  our  painstaking  search  for  a  way 
out  of  the  impasse  lias  reluctantly  forced  ua 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  no  negotiated 
solution  of  the  Indochina  problem  which  in 
Its  essence  would  not  be  either  a  face-saving 
device  to  cover  a  French  surrender  or  a  face- 
saving  device  to  cover  a  Communist  retire- 
ment. The  first  alternative  is  too  serious  In 
Its  broad  strategic  Implications  for  us  and 
lor  you  to  be  acceptable.  •  •  • 

Somehow  we  must  contrive  to  bring  about 
the  second  alternative.  The  preliminary  lines 
of  our  thinking  were  sketched  out  by 
Foster  (Dulles)  in  his  speech  last  Monday 
night  when  he  said  that  under  the  conditions 
of  today  the  Imposition  on  southeast  Asia 
of  the  political  system  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia and  its  Chinese  Communists  ally,  by  what- 
ever means,  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  the 
whole  free  community,  and  that  In  our  view 
this  possibility  should  now  be  met  by  united 
action  and  not  passively  accepted.  •  »  • 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  put  teeth  In 
this  concept  and  to  bring  greater  moral  and 
material  resources  to  the  support  of  the 
French  effort  is  through  the  establishment 
of  a  new,  ad  hoc  grouping  or  coalition  com- 
posed of  nations  which  have  a  vital  concern 
m  the  checking  of  Communist  expansion  in 
the  area.  I  have  In  mind,  in  addition  to  our 
two  countries.  Prance,  the  Associated  States, 
Australia.  New  Zealand.  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines.  The  U.S.  Government  would  ex- 
pect to  play  its  full  part  in  such  a  coali- 
tion. •  •  • 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  the  coalition 
must  be  strong  and  it  must  be  willing  to 
join  the  fight  If  necessary.  I  do  not  en- 
visage the  need  of  any  appreciable  ground 
forces  on  your  or  our  part.  •  •  • 

If  I  may  refer  again  to  history;  we  failed 
to  halt  Hlrohlto,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  by  not 
acting  In  unity  and  In  time.  That  marked 
the  beginning  of  many  years  of  stark  tragedy 
and  desperate  peril.  May  it  not  be  that  our 
nations  have  learned  something  from  that 
lesson?  ♦  •  • 

With  warm  regard, 

Ike. 

letter  from  president  eisenhower  to 

president  diem,  october  1,  1954 
Dear  Mb.  Prbsident:  I  have  been  following 
with  great  Interest  the  course  of  develop- 
ment*  In    Vietnam,  particularly   since   the 


conclusion  of  the  conference  at  Geneva.  The 
Implications  of  the  agreement  concerning 
Vietnam  have  caused  grave  concern  regard- 
ing the  future  of  a  country  temporarily  di- 
vided by  an  artificial  military  grouping, 
weakened  by  a  long  and  exhausting  war  and 
faced  with  enemies  without  and  by  their 
subversive  collaborators  within. 

Your  recent  requests  for  aid  to  assist  in 
the  formidable  project  of  the  movement  of 
several  hundred  thousand  loyal  Vietnamese 
citizens  away  from  areas  which  are  passing 
under  a  de  facto  rule  and  political  Ideology 
which  they  abhor,  are  being  fulfilled.  I  am 
glad  that  the  United  States  is  able  to  assist 
In  this  humanitarian  effort. 

We  have  been  exploring  ways  and  means  to 
permit  our  aid  to  Vietnam  to  be  more  effec- 
tive and  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  welfare  and  stability  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam.  I  am,  accordingly,  instructing 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Vietnam  to  ex- 
amine with  you  in  your  capacity  as  Chief  of 
Government,  how  an  intelligent  program  of 
American  aid  given  directly  to  your  govern- 
ment can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  in  Its  pres- 
ent hour  of  trial,  provided  that  your  govern- 
ment Is  prepared  to  give  assurances  as  to  the 
standards  of  performance  it  would  be  able  to 
maintain  in  the  evenc  such  aid  were  supplied. 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggression 
through  military  means.  The  Goverrunent 
of  the  United  States  expects  that  this  aid  will 
be  met  by  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  undertaking 
needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that  such  aid. 
combined  with  your  own  continuing  efforts, 
will  contribute  effectively  toward  an  Inde- 
pendent Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong 
government.  Such  a  government  would,  I 
liope,  be  so  responsive  to  the  nationalist  as- 
pirations of  its  people,  EC  enlightened  in  pur- 
pose and  effective  in  performance,  that  it 
will  be  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  discourage  any  who  might  wish  to  im- 
pose a  foreign  Ideology  on  your  free  people. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

letter  from  president  EISENHOWER  TO  PRESI- 
DENT DIEM,  OCTOBER   26,    I960 

Dear  Mr.  President:  My  countrymen  and  I 
are  proud  to  convey  our  good  wishes  to  you 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Vietnam  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

We  have  watched  the  courage  and  daring 
with  which  you  and  the  Vietnamese  people 
attained  Independence  in  a  situation  so  per- 
ilous that  many  thought  It  hopeless.  We 
have  admired  the  rapidity  with  which  chaos 
yielded  to  order  and  progress  replaced  de- 
spair. 

During  the  years  of  your  Independence  it 
has  been  refreshing  for  us  to  observe  how 
clearly  the  Government  and  the  citizens  of 
Vietnam  have  faced  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  their  independence  was  com- 
munism. You  and  your  countrymen  have 
used  your  strength  well  in  accepting  the  dou- 
ble challenge  of  building  your  country  and 
resisting  Communist  imperialism.  In  5 
short  years  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Vietnamese  people  have  developed 
their  country  In  almost  every  sector.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  one  example.  I 
am  Informed  that  last  year  over  1,200,000 
Vietnamese  children  were  able  to  go  to  ele- 
mentary school;  three  times  as  many  as  were 
enrolled  5  years  earlier.  This  is  certainly 
a  heartening  development  for  Vietnam's  fu- 
ture. At  the  same  time  Vietnam's  ability  to 
defend  Itself  from  the  Communists  has 
grown  immeasurably  since  Its  successful 
struggle  to  become  an  Independent  republic. 

Vietnam's  very  success  as  well  as  its  poten- 
tial wealth  and  Its  strategic  location  have  led 
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the  Communists  of  Hanoi,  goaded  by  the 
bitterness  of  their  failure  to  enslave  all 
Vietnam,  to  use  increasing  violence  in  their 
attempts  to  destroy  your  country's  freedom. 
-  This  grave  threat,  added  to  the  strains  and 
fatigues  of  the  long  struggle  to  achieve  and 
strengthen  Independence,  must  be  a  burden 
that  would  cause  moments  of  tension  and 
concern  In  almost  any  human  heart.  Yet 
fram  long  observation  I  sense  how  deeply 
the  Vietnamese  value  their  country's  inde- 
pendence and  strength  and  I  know  how  well 
you  used  your  boldness  when  you  led  your 
countrymen  In  winning  It.  I  also  know  that 
your  determination  has  been  a  vital  factor 
In  guarding  that  Independence  while  stead- 
ily advancing  the  economic  development  of 
your  countt^.  I  am  confident  that  these 
s.ime  qualities  of  determination  and  boldness 
win  meet  the  renewed  threat  as  well  as  the 
needs  and  desires  of  your  countrymen  for 
further  progress  on  all  fronts. 

Although  the  main  responsibility  for 
eruarding  that  Independence  will  always,  as 
it  has  In  the  past,  belong  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  their  government,  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  for  so  long  as  our  strength 
can  be  useful,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Vietnam  In  the  difBcult  yet 
hopeful  struggle  ahead. 

DwioHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

letter  from  president  KENNEDT  to  PRESmENT 
DIEM,  DECEMBER  14,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  your 
recent  letter  In  which  you  described  so 
cogently  the  dangerous  condition  caused  by 
North  Vietnam's  efforts  to  take  over  your 
country.  The  situation  In  your  embattled 
country  Is  well  known  to  me  and  to  the 
American  people.  We  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  assault  on  your  country.  Our 
indignation  has  mounted  as  the  deliberate 
savagery  of  the  Communist  program  of  as- 
sassination, kidnaping,  and  wanton  violence 
became  clear. 

Your  letter  underlines  what  our  own  In- 
formation has  convincingly  shown — that  the 
campaign  of  force  and  terror  now  being 
waged  against  your  people  and  your  Govern- 
ment Is  supported  and  directed  from  the 
outside  by  the  authorities  at  Hanoi.  They 
have  thus  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  accords  designed  to  Insure  peace  In 
Vietnam  and  to  which  they  bound  themselves 
in  1934. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States,  although 
not  a  party  to  the  accords,  declared  that  It 
"would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
in  violation  of  the  agreements  with  grave 
concern  and  as  seriously  threatening  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,"  We  continue 
to  maintain  that  view. 

In  accordance  with  that  declaration,  and 
In  response  to  your  request,  we  are  prepared 
to  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  protect 
its  people  and  to  preserve  Its  Independence. 
We  shall  promptly  Increase  our  assistance  to 
your  defense  effort  as  well  as  help  relieve  the 
destruction  of  the  floods  which  you  describe. 
I  have  already  given  the  orders  to  get  these 
programs  underway.  > 

The  United  States,  like  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam,  remains  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  our  primary  purpose  Is  to  help 
your  people  maintain  their  Independence.  If 
the  Communist  authorltfes  In  North  Vietnam 
will  stop  their  campaign  to  destroy  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  the  measures  we  are  tak- 
ing to  assist  your  defense  efforts  will  no 
longer  be  necessary.  We  shall  seek  to  per- 
suade the  Communists  to  give  up  their  at- 
tempts of  force  and  subversion.  In  any  case, 
we  are  confident  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
will  preserve  their  Independence  and  gain  the 
peace  and  prosperity  tor  which  they  have 
sought  so  hard  and  so  long. 

John  P.  Kennkdt. 
CXI 1363 


toward  peacb  with  bonor 
(Press  conference   statement   by  the   Presi- 
dent,  the  White  House,  July  28,  1965) 
Not   long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  In  the  Midwest.    She  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  In  my  humble  way 
I  am  writing  to  you  about  the  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  a  son  who  Is  now  In  Vietnam. 
My  husband  served  In  World  War  II.  Our 
country  was  at  war,  but  now,  this  tbne.  It  Is 
Just  something  I  don't  understand.     Why?" 

I  have  tried  to  answer  that  question  a 
doeen  times  and  more  in  practically  every 
State  in  this  Union.  I  discussed  it  fully  In 
Baltimore  in  April,  In  Washington  In  May,  In 
San  Francisco  in  June.  Let  me  again,  now, 
discuss  It  here  In  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House. 

Why  must  young  Americans,  bom  Into  a 
land  exultant  with  hope  and  golden  with 
promise,  toil  and  suffer  and  sometimes  die  in 
such  a  remote  ami  distant  place? 

The  answer,  like  the  war  Itself,  Is  not  an 
easy  one.  But  It  echoes  clearly  from  the 
painful  lessons  of  half  a  century.  Three 
times  in  my  lifetime,  in  two  world  wars  and 
in  Korea.  Americans  have  gone  to  far  lands 
to  fight  for  freedom.  We  have  learned  at  a 
terrible  and  brutal  cost  that  retreat  does  not 
bring  safety,  and  weakness  does  not  bring 
peace. 

The  nature  of  the  war 

It  is  this  lesson  that  has  brought  us  to 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  different  kind  of  war. 
There  are  no  marching  armies  or  solemn  dec- 
larations. Some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam, 
at  times  with  understandanile  grievances, 
have  joined  in  the  attack  on  their  own  gov- 
ernment. But  we  must  not  let  this  mask  the 
central  fact  that  this  Is  really  war.  It  Is 
guided  by  North  Vietnam,  and  spurred  by 
Communist  China.  Its  goal  is  to  conquer 
the  South,  to  defeat  American  power,  and 
to  extend  the  Asiatic  dominion  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  stakes  in  Vietnam 

And  there  are  great  stakes  In  the  balance. 

Most  of  the  non-Communlst  nations  of 
Asia  cannot,  by  themselves  and  alone,  resist 
the  growing  might  and  grasping  ambition 
of  Asian  communism.  Our  power,  therefore, 
Is  a  vital  shield.  If  we  are  driven  from  the 
field  In  Vietnam,  then  no  nation  can  ever 
again  have  the  same  confidence  In  American 
promise,  or  in  American  protection.  In  each 
land  the  forces  of  independence  would  be 
considerably  weakened.  And  an  Asia  so 
threatened  by  Communist  domination  would 
imperil  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Itself. 

We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at 
the  gate,  but  there  is  no  one  else. 

Nor  would  surrender  In  Vietnam  bring 
peace.  We  learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich 
that  si^ccess  only  feeds  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gressioffs.  The  battle  would  be  renewed  In 
one  country  and  then  another,  bringing  with 
It  perhapir-iven  larger  and  crueler  conflict. 

Moreover,  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation.  Three  Presidents — President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  your  present 
President — over  11  years,  have  committed 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  defend 
the  small  and  valiant  nation. 

Strengthened  by  tjfiat  promise,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  have  fought  for  many  long 
years.  Thousands  of  them  have  died.  Thou- 
sands more  have  been  crippled  and  scarred 
by  war.  We  cannot  now  dishonor  our  word 
or  abandon  our  commitment  or  leave  those 
who  believed  us  and  who  trusted  us  to  the 
terror  and  repression  and  murder  that  would 
follow. 

This,  then,  my  fellow  Americans,  U  why 
we  are  In  Vietnam. 

Increased  effort  to  halt  aggretsion 

What  are  our  goals  in  that  war-stained 
land? 


First:  We  Intend  to  convince  the  Commu- 
nists that  we  cannot  be  defeated  by  force 
of  arms  or  by  superior  power.  They  are  not 
easily  convinced.  In  recent  months  they 
have  greatly  increased  their  fighting  forces, 
their  attacks,  and  the  number  of  incidents. 
1  have  asked  the  commanding  general.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  what  more  he  needs  to 
meet  this  mounting  aggression.  He  has  told 
me.    We  will  meet  his  needs. 

I  have  today  ordered  to  Vietnam  the  Air 
Mobile  Division  and  certain  other  forces 
which  will  raise  our  fighting  strength  from 
75.000  to  125,000  men  almost  Immediately. 
Additional  forces  will  be  needed  later,  and 
they  will  be  sent  as  requested.  This  will 
make  It  necessary  to  Increase  our  active  fight- 
ing forces  by  raising  the  monthly  draft  call 
from  17,000  over  a  period  of  time,  to  35,000 
per  month,  and  stepping  up  our  campaign  for 
voluntary  enlistments. 

After  this  past  week  of  deliberations,  I  have 
concluded  that  it  is  not  essential  to  order 
Reserve  units  Into  service  now.  If  that  ne- 
cessity should  later  be  Indicated,  I  will  give 
the  matter  most  careful  consideration.  And 
I  will  give  the  country  adequate  notice  before 
taking  such  action,  but  only  after  full 
preparations. 

We  have  also  discussed  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  lately  the  steps  that 
they  will  take  to  substantially  Increase  their 
own  effort — both  on  the  battlefield  and  to- 
ward reform  and  progress  In  the  villages. 
Ambassador  Lodge  is  now  formulating  a  new 
program  to  be  tested  upon  his  rettirn  to 
that  area. 

I  have  directed  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  be  available  Immediately 
to  the  Congress  to  review  with  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  our  plan  In 
these  areas.  I  have  asked  them  to  be  avail- 
able to  answer  the  questions  of  any  Member 
of  Congress.  ^ 

Secretary  McNamara,  in  addition,  will  ask 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  add 
a  limited  amount  to  present  legislation  to 
help  meet  part  of  his  new  cost  until  a  sup- 
plemental measure  Is  ready  and  hearings  can 
be  held  when  the  Congress  assembles  In 
January. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  use  the  authority 
contained  In  the  present  Defense  appropri- 
ations bill  now  to  transfer  funds.  In  addition 
to  the  additional  money  that  we  will  request. 

These  steps,  like  our  actions  In  the  past, 
are  carefully  measured  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  bring  an  end  to  aggression  and  a 
peacefiU  settlement.  We  do  not  want  an 
expanding  struggle  with  consequences  that 
no  one  can  foresee.  Nor  will  we  bluster  or 
bully  or  flaunt  our  power. 

But  we  will  not  surrender.  And  we  will  not 
retreat. 

For  behind  our  American  pledge  lies  the 
determination  and  resources  of  all  of  the 
American  Nation. 

Toward  a  peaceful  solution 

Second,  once  the  Communists  know,  as  we 
know,  that  a  violent  solution  is  Impossible, 
then  a  peaceful  solution  Is  Inevitable.  We 
are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always  been,  to 
move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table.  I  have  stated  publicly,  and  many 
times,  America's  willingness  to  begin  un- 
conditional discussions  with  any  government 
at  any  place  at  any  time.  Fifteen  efforts 
have  been  made  to  start  these  discussions, 
with  the  help  of  40  nations  throughout  the 
world.    But  there  has  been  no  answer. 

But  we  are  going  to  continue  to  persist, 
if  persist  we  must,  until  death  and  desola- 
tion have  led  to  the  same  conference  table 
where  others  could  now  join  us  at  a  much 
smaller  ooet. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  objec- 
tives In  Vietnam.  So  has  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  set  forth  Its  own 
proposal.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  their  pro- 
posals and  our  proposals  and  any  proposals 
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of   any    government   whose 
affected.    For  we  fear  the  " 
more  than  we  fear  the  batt 
The  United 
In  this  pursuit  we 
for,  the  concern  and  the 
nation  and  all  nations.     If 
tlons  and  Its  officials — or 
members — can,  by  deed  or 
tlative  or  public  action 
honorable   peace,    then   the  r 
support   and    the   gratitude 
States  of  America 

I  have  directed  Ambassador 
to  New  York  today  and  to 
fttely  to  Secretary-General 
from  me  requesting  that  all 
energy,  andxUnmense 
Nations  be  employed  to 
aggression   and   to  bring 
I  made  a  similar  request  at 
few  weeks  ago. 

Free  choice  for 
We  do  not  seek  the 
government,  nor  do  we 
territory.    But  we  Insist, 
Insist,   that   the   people   of 
shall  have  the  right  of 
shape  their  own  destiny  In 
the  South,  or  throughout 
International  supervision, 
not    have    any    governmen ; 
them  by  force  and  terror 
prevent  It. 

This  was  the  purpose  ol 
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tion, to  help  every  Negro  and  every  American 
citizen  have  an  equal  opportunity,  to  help 
every  family  get  a  decent  home  and  to  help 
bring  healing  to  the  sick  and  dignity  to  the 
old. 

As  I  have  said  before,  that  Is  what  I  have 
lived  for.  That  is  what  I  have  wanted  all 
my  life.  And  I  do  not  want  to  see  all  those 
hopes  and  all  those  dreams  of  so  many  peo- 
ple for  so  many  years  now  drowned  in  the 
wasteful  ravages  of  war.  I  am  going  to  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  that  never  happens. 

But  I  also  know,  as  a  realistic  public 
servant,  that  as  long  as  there  are  men  who 
hate  and  destroy  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  resist,  or  we  will  see  it  all,  all  that  we  have 
built,  all  that  we  hope  to  build,  all  of  our 
dreams  for  freedom — all  swept  away  on  the 
flood  of  conquest. 

So  this  too  shall  not  happen;  we  will  stand 
in  Vietnam. 

THE    TASKS   OF    DIPLOMACY 

(Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, August  3,  1965) 

As  the  President  has  said,  "there  are  great 
stakes  in  the  balance"  In  Vietnam  today. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  those  stakes.  With 
Its  archipelagos,  southeast  Asia  contains  rich 
natural  resources  and  some  200  million  peo- 
ple. Geographically,  It  has  great  strategic 
Importance — It  dominates  the  gateway  be- 
tween the  Pacifier  and  Indian  Oceans  and 
flanks  the  Indian  subcontinent  on  one  side, 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  the  other. 
The  loss  of  southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists 
would  constitute  a  serious  shift  In  the  bal- 
ance of  power  against  the  interests  of  the 
free  world.  And  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam 
would  make  the  defense  of  the  rest  of  south- 
east Asia  much  more  costly  and  difficult. 
That  Is  why  the  SEATO  Council  has  said 
that  the  defeat  of  the  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  is  "essential"  to  the  security 
of  southeast  Asia. 

But  much  more  is  at  stake  than  preserving 
the  independence  of  the  peoples  of  southeast 
Asia  and  preventing  the  vast  resources  of 
that  area  from  being  swallowed  by  those  hos- 
tile to  freedom. 

The  test 
The  war  In  Vietnam  U  a  test  of  a  technique 
of  aggression:  what  the  Communists,  In 
their  upside-down  language,  call  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation.  They  use  the  term  to  de- 
scribe any  effort  by  Communists,  short  of 
large-scale  war,  to  destroy  by  force  any  non- 
Communlst  government.  Thus  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  terrorists  in  such  an  In- 
dependent democracy  as  Venezuela  are  de- 
scribed as  leaders  of  a  fight  for  "national 
liberation."  And  a  recent  editorial  In  Pravda 
said  that  "the  upsurge  of  the  national  libera- 
tion movement  in  Latin  American  countries 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  Communist  Parties." 

Conununlst  leaders  know,  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  knows,  that  thermonuclear  war  would 
be  ruinous.  They  know  that  large-scale  in- 
vasions, such  as  that  launched  in  Korea  15 
years  ago,  would  bring  great  risks  and  heavy 
penalties.  So,  they  have  resorted  to  semi- 
concealed  aggression  through  the  Infiltration 
of  arms  and  trained,  military  personnel  across 
national  frontiers.  ^And  the  Asian  Commu- 
nists themselves  regard  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  a  critical  test  of  that  technique.  Re- 
cently General  Glap,  leader  of  North  Viet- 
nam's army,  said: 

"If  the  special  warfare  that  the  U.S.  Im- 
perlallste  are  testing  in  South  Vietnam  is 
overcome,  then  it  can  be  defeated  everywhere 
in  the  world." 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  Communists  al- 
ready have  publicly  designated  Thailand  as 
the  next  target.  And  If  the  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  were  permitted  to 
succeed,  the  forces  of  militant  communism 
everywhere  would  be  vastly  heartened  and 


we  could  expect  to  see  a  series  of  so-called 
wars  of  liberation  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa. 

International  law  does  not  restrict  Intern.-il 
revolution.  But  It  does  restrict  what  third 
powers  may  lawfully  do  in  sending  arms  and 
men  to  bring  about  insurrection.  What 
North  Vietnam  is  doing  In  South  Vietnam 
flouts  not  only  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 
and  1962  but  general  International  law. 

The  assault  on  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is. 
beyond  question,  an  aggression.  It  was  orga- 
nized and  has  been  directed  by  North  Viet- 
nam, with  the  backing  of  Communist  China. 
The  cadres  of  guerrilla  fighters,  saboteurs, 
and  assassins  who  form  the  backbone  of  the 
Vletcong  were  specially  trained  in  the  North. 
Initially,  many  of  them  were  men  Of  South 
Vietnamese  birth  who  had  fought  with  the 
Viet  Minh  against  the  French  and  gone  North 
in  their  military  units  after  Vietnam  was 
divided  in  1954.  But  that  reservoir  was 
gradually  exhausted.  During  1964  and  since, 
most  of  the  military  men  infiltrated  from 
the  North  have  been  natives  of  North  Viet- 
nam. And  near  the  end  of  last  year  they 
began  to  include  complete  units  of  the  regu- 
lar North  Vietnamese  army.  In  addition  to 
trained  men  and  political  and  military  direc- 
tion, the  North  has  supplied  arms  and  am- 
munition In  Increasing  quantities — in  con- 
siderable part  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

Between  1959  and  the  end  of  1964,  40,000 
trained  military  personnel  came  down  from 
the  North  into  South  Vietnam,  by  conserva- 
tive estimate.  More  have  come  this  year. 
Had  all  these  crossed  the  line  at  once— as 
the  North  Koreans  did  in  invading  South 
Korea  15  years  ago — nobody  in  the  free  world 
could  have  doubted  that  the  assault  on  Viet- 
nam was  an  aggression.  That  the  divid- 
ing line  between  North  and  South  Vietnam 
was  intended  to  be  temporary  does  not  make 
the  attack  any  less  of  an  aggression.  The  di- 
viding line  In  Korea  also  was  Intended  to  be 
temporary. 

If  there  Is  ever  to  be  peace  In  this  world, 
aggression  must  cease.  We  as  a  Nation  are 
committed  to  peace  and  the  rule  of  law.  We 
recognize  also  the  harsh  reality  that  our  se- 
curity Is  Involved. 

We  are  committed  to  oppose  aggression  not 
only  through  the  United  Nations  Charter 
but  through  many  defensive  alliances.  We 
have  42  allies,  not  counting  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  And  many  other  nations  know 
that  their  security  depends  upon  us.  Cur 
power  and  our  readiness  to  use  it  to  assist 
others  to  resist  aggression,  the  Integrity  of 
our  commitment,  these  are  the  bulwarks  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

If  we  were  to  fall  In  Vietnam,  serious  con- 
sequences would  ensue.  Our  adversaries 
would  be  encouraged  to  take  greater  risks 
elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  the  confidence 
which  our  allies  and  other  free  nations  now 
have  in  our  commitments  would  be  seriously 
impaired. 

Tfie  commitment 
Let  us  be  clear  about  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam. 

It  began  with  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty, 
which  was  negotiated  and  signed  after  the 
Geneva  agreements  and  the  cease-fire  i" 
Indochina  in  1954  and  was  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1  in  February 
1955.  That  treaty  protects  against  Com- 
munist aggression  not  only  its  members  but 
any  of  the  three  non-Commuulst  states 
growing  out  of  former  French  Indochina 
which  asks  for  protection. 

Late  in  1954  President  Elsenhower,  with 
bipartisan  support,  decided  to  extend  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  both  economic  aid  and  aid 
In  training  its  armed  forces.  His  purpose, 
as  he  said,  was  to  "assist  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  in  developing  and  maintaining 
a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting 
attempted  subversion  or  aggression  through 
military  means." 
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Vietnam  became  a  republic  in  1965,  was 
recognized  as  an  independent  nation  by  36 
nations  initially,  and  Is  so  recognized  by  more 
than  50  today. 

Beginning  in  1955,  the  Congress  has  each 
year  approved  overall  economic  and  military 
assistance  programs  in  which  the  continua- 
tion of  major  aid  to  South  Vietnam  has  been 
specifically  considered. 

During  the  next  5  years,  South  Vietnam 
made  remarkable  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress— what  some  observers  described  as  a 
"miracle." 

Nearly  a  million  refugees  from  the  north 
were  settled.  These  were  the  stouthearted 
people  of  whom  the  late  Dr.  Tom  Dooley 
wrote  so  eloquently  In  his  first  book,  "Deliver 
Us  Prom  Evil,"  and  who  led  him  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  all-too-brief  life  to  helping 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

A  land-reform  program  was  launched.  A 
comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  credit 
was  set  up.  Thousands  of  new  schools  and 
more  than  3,500  village  health  stations  were 
built.  RaU  transportation  was  restored  and 
roads  were  repaired  and  Improved.  South 
Vietnam  not  only  fed  Itself  but  resumed 
rice  exports.  Production  of  rubber  and  sugar 
rose  sharply.  New  Industries  were  started. 
Per  capita  Income  rose  by  20  percent. 

By  contrast.  North  Vietnam  suffered  a  drop 
of  10  percent  In  food  production  and  dis- 
appointments in  industrial  production. 

In  1954,  Hanoi  almost  certainly  had  ex- 
pected to  take  over  South  Vietnam  within  a 
few  years.  But  by  1959  its  hopes  had  with- 
ered and  the  south  was  far  outstripping  the 
heralded  "Communist  paradise."  These  al- 
most certainly  were  the  factors  which  led 
Hanoi  to  organize  and  launch  the  assault 
on  the  south. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  a  statement  I 
made  at  a  press  conference  on  May  4,  1961: 

"Since  late  In  1959  organized  Communist 
activity  in  the  form  of  guerrilla  raids  agai^fc 
army  and  seciulty  units  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam,  terrorist  acts  against  local  offi- 
cials and  civilians,  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have 
increased  to  levels  unprecedented  since  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  organized  armed  strength  of  the 
Vietcong,  the  Communist  apparatus  oper- 
ating in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  has  grown 
from  about  3,000  to  over  12,000  personnel. 
This  armed  strength  has  been  supplemented 
by  an  Increase  In  the  numbers  of  political 
and  propaganda  agents  in  the  area. 

"Diu-ing  1960  alone.  Communist  armed 
units  and  terrorists  assassinated  or  kidnaped 
over  3.000  local  officials,  military  personnel, 
and  civilians.  Their  activities  took  the  form 
of  armed  attacks  against  Isolated  garrisons, 
attacks  on  newly  established  townships,  am- 
bushes on  roads  and  canals,  destruction  of 
bridges,  and  well-planned  sabotage  against 
public  works  and  communication  lines.  Be- 
cause of  Communist  guerrilla  activity  200  ele- 
mentary schools  had  to  be  closed  at  various 
times,  affecting  over  25.000  students  and  800 
teachers. 

"This  upsurge  of  Communist  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity apparently  stemmed  from  a  decision 
made  in  May  1959  by  the  Central  Gonmiittee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam 
which  called  for  the  reunification  of  Vietnam 
by  all  'appropriate  means.'  In  July  of  the 
same  year  the  Central  Conunlttee  was  reor- 
ganized and  charged  with  intelligence  duties 
and  the  liberation  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
retrospect  this  decision  to  step  up  guerrilla 
activity  was  noade  to  reverse  the  remarkable 
success  which  the  Govermnent  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  under  President  Ngo  Dlnli 
Diem  had  achieved  in  consolidating  its  politi- 
cal position  and  In  attaining  significant  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  the  5  years  between  1954 
and  1959. 

'■Remarkably  coincidental  with  the  re- 
newed Communis*  activity  in  Laos,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  North  Vietnam  at  Its  Third 


Cong^ress  on  September  10,  1960.  adopted  a 
resolution  which  declared  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese revolution  has  as  a  major  strategic  task 
the  liberation  of  the  south  from  the  'rule  of 
UjS.  Imperialists  and  their  henchmen.'  This 
resolution  called  for  the  direct  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam." 

Next  door  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos  was 
threatened  by  a  similar  Communist  assault. 
The  active  agent  of  attack  on  both  was  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam,  with  the  backing  of 
Pelplng  and  Moscow.  In  the  case  of  iMoe,  we 
were  able  to  negotiate  an  agreement"  In  1962 
that  It  should  be  neutral  and  that  all  foreign 
military  personnel  should  be  withdrawn. 
We  complied  with  that  agreement.  But 
North  Vietnam  never  did.  In  gross  violation 
of  Its  pledge.  It  left  armed  units  in  Laos  and 
continued  to  use  Laos  as  a  corridor  to  Infil- 
trate arms  and  trained  men  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

There  was  no  new  agreement,  even  on 
paper,  on  Vietnam.  Late  in  1961,  President 
Kennedy  therefore  Increased  our  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  During  that 
year,  the  Infiltration  of  arms  and  military 
personnel  from  the  north  continued  to 
Increase.  To  cope  with  that  escalation.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  decided  to  send  more  Ameri- 
can military  personnel — to  assist  with  logis- 
tics and  transportation  and  communications 
as  well  as  with  training  and  as  advisers  to 
South  Vietnamese  forces  In  the  field.  Like- 
wise, we  expanded  our  economic  assistance 
and  technical  advice,  particularly  with  a  view 
to  Improving  living  conditions  in  the  villages. 

During  1962  and  1963,  Hanoi  continued  to 
increase  Its  assistance  to  the  Vletcong.  In 
response.  President  Kennedy  and  later  Pres- 
ident Johnson  increased  our  aid. 
Hanoi  kept  on  escalating  the  war  through- 
out 1964.  And  the  Vietcong  intensified  its 
drafting  and  training  of  men  in  the  areas  it 
controls. 

Last  Augtist,  you  will  recall.  North  Viet- 
namese forces  attacked  American  destroyers 
In  international  waters.  That  attack  was  met 
by  appropriate  air  response  against  North 
Vietnamese  naval  installations.  And  Con- 
gress, by  a  combined  vote  of  504  to  2,  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  its  support  for  actions 
by  the  Executive  "Including  the  use  of  armed 
force"  to  meet  aggression  in  southeast  Asia, 
including  specifically  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam.  The  resolution  and  the  con- 
gressional debate  specifically  envisaged  that, 
subject  to  continuing  congressional  consulta- 
tion, the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
might  be  conunitted  in  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  in  any  way  that  seemed  necessary, 
including  employment  In  combat. 

In  summary,  our  commitment  in  Vietnam 
has  been  set  forth  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  which  was  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  pledges  made 
with  bipartisan  support  by  three  successive 
Presidents  of  the  United  States;  the  assist- 
ance programs  approved  annually,  beginning 
in  1955,  by  bipartisan  majorities  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  the  declarations  which 
we  Joined  our  SEATO  and  ANZUS  allies  in 
making  at  their  Ministerial  Council  Meetings 
in  1964  and  1965;  the  Joint  congressional  res- 
olution of  August  1964.  which  was  approved 
by  a  combined  vote  of  504  to  2. 

Our  commitment  is  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  repel 
this  aggression,  thus  preserving  their  free- 
dom. This  commitment  Is  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  a  nation  and  people.  It  has 
continued  through  various  changes  of  gov- 
ernment. Just  as  our  commitments  to  our 
NATO  allies  remain  unaltered  by  changes  in 
government. 

Continued  escalation  of  the  aggression  by 
the  other  side  has  required  continued 
strengthening  of  the  military  defenses  of 
South  Vietnam.  Whether  still  more  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  will  be  needed  will 
depend  on  events,  especially  on  whether  the 


other  side  continues  to  escalate  the  aggres- 
sion. As  the  President  has  made  plain,  we 
will  provide  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  the  aggression  against  them  is  ef 
fectlvely  repelled — that  is,  to  make  good  on 
our  commitment. 

The  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
As  President  Johnson  and  his  predecessors 
have  repeatedly  emphasized,  our  objective 
in  southeast  Asia  is  peace — a  peace  in  which 
the  various  peoples  of  the  area  can  managa 
their  own  affairs  In  their  own  ways  and  ad- 
dress themselves  to  economic  and  social 
progress. 

We  seek  no  bases  or  special  position  for  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  or 
overturn  the  Communist  regimes  In  Hanoi 
and  Peiping.  We  ask  only  that  they  cease 
their  aggressions,  that  they  leave  their  neigh- 
bors alone. 

Repeatedly,  we  and  others  have  sought  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  have  had  many  talks  with  the  Soviet 
authorities  over  a  period  of  more  than  4 
years.  But  their  Influence  In  Hanoi  appears 
to  be  limited.  Recently,  when  approached, 
their  response  has  been.  In  substance:  You 
have  come  to  the  wrong  address — nobody  has 
authorized  us  to  negotiate.  Talk  to  Hanoi. 
We  have  had  a  long  series  of  talks  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  Warsaw.  Although 
Peiping  is  more  cautious  in  action  than  in 
word,  it  Is  imbendlng  in  its  hostility  to  us 
and  plainly  opposed  to  any  negotiated  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  repeated  contacts  with 
Hanoi.  Many  channels  are  open.  And  many 
have  volunteered  to  tise  them.  But  so  far 
there  has  been  no  indication  that  Hanoi  Is 
seriously  interested  in  peace  on  any  terms 
except  those  which  would  assiu-e  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  and  others  have  sought  to  open  the 
way  for  conferences  on  the  neighboring 
states  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  where  progress 
toward  peace  might  be  reflected  In  Vietnam. 
These  approaches  have  been  blocked  by 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng. 

The  United  Kingdom,  as  cochalrman  of  the 
Geneva  conferences,  has  repeatedly  sought  a 
path  to  a  settlement — first  by  working  to- 
ward a  new  Geneva  Conference,  then  by  a 
visit  by  a  senior  British  statesman.  Both 
efforts  were  blocked  by  the  Communists — 
and  neither  Hanoi  nor  Pelplng  would  even 
receive  the  senior  British  statesman. 
*  In  April.  President  Johnson  offered  uncon- 
ditional discussions  with  the  governments 
concerned.  Hanoi  and  Peiping  called  this 
offer  a  "hoax." 

Seventeen  nonallned  nations  appealed  for 
a  peaceful  solution,  by  negotiations  with- 
out preconditions.  We  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. Hanoi  and  Red  China  rejected  It  with 
scorn  calling  some  of  its  authors  "monsters 
and  freaks." 

The  President  of  India  made  a  construc- 
tive proposal  for  an  end  to  hostilities  and 
an  Afro-Asian  patrol  force.  We  welcomed 
this  proposal  with  interest  and  hope.  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  rejected  it  as  a  betrayal. 

In  May.  the  Umted  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam suspended  air  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam. This  action  w^  made  known  to  the 
other  side  to  see  if  there  would  be  a  response 
in  kind.  3ut  Hanoi  denounced  the  pause  as 
"a  womout  trick"  and  Pelplng  denounced 
It  as  a  "swindle."  Some  say  the  pause  was 
not  long  enough.  But  we  knew  the  nega- 
tive reaction  from  the  other  side  before  we 
resumed.  And  we  had  paused  previously  for 
more  than  4  years  while  thousands  of  armed 
men  invaded  the  south  and  killed  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese.  Including  women  and 
children,  and  deliberately  destroyed  school- 
houses  and  playgrounds  and  hospitals  and 
health  centers  and  other  facilities  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  had  built  to  improve  their 
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lives  and  give  their  children 
better  education  and  better 

In   late   June,   the 
Ministers  established   a 
their  members  to  explore  wltt 
cerned    the    possibilities    foi 
leading  to  a  Just  and  lastini ; 
and  Petping  made  it  plain 
not  receive  the  mission. 

MrTHarold  Davles,  a  member 
Parliament,  went  to  Hanoi 
oX  Prime  Minister  Wilson, 
ficials  there  would  not  even 
And  the  lower-ranking  offlciils 
with  him  made  it  clear  that 
yet   Interested   in   negotiation 
Intent  on  a  total  victory  in 
As   Prime   Minister   Wilson 
House  ol  Commons,  Mr. 
conviction  among  the  North 
their  prospects  of  victory 
lor  them  to  forsake  the  ba 
conference  taWe. 

We  and  others  have  made 
at  discussions  through  the 
In  the  Security  Council,  afte; 
tacks  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Soviet    proposal    that    the 
North  Vietnam  be  invited 
Security  Council.    But  Hand 

In  April.  Secretary  General 
sidered  visits  to  Hanoi  and 
plore   the   possibilities  of 
those  Communist  regimes 
they  did  not  regard  the 
competent  to  deal  with  that 

The  President's  San 
June  requested   help  from 
tions'  membership  at  large 
talks  started. 

In   late  July  the  Preslden ; 
Ambassador  to  the  United 
Goldberg,    to    New    York 
Secretary  General  U  Thant 
all  the  resources,  energy  and 
tlge  of  the  United  Nations 
find   ways   to  halt   aggresslo^ 
peace  In  Vietnam.    The 
already  accepted  this 

We  sent  a  letter  to  the 
calling  attention  to  the 
Ity  in  this  regard  of  the 
and  of  the  nations  which 
bers   of   the   Council.     We 
from  time  to  time  placing  th« 
ly  before  the  Security  Councjl 
been  advised  by  many 
individuals — who    are    trylnb 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlemet  t 
debate  and  a  vote  In  the 
might  tend  to  harden 
useful    explorations    and    d 
more  difficult. 

President    Johnson    has 
any  and  all  members  of  the 
to  do  all  they  can  to  bring 
settlement. 

By  these  moves  the  Unite(  I 
tended  to  engage  the  serious 
efforts  of  the  United  Nation  i 
tlon.  and  its  members  as 
charter.  In  getting  the 
rather    than    fight — while 
determination  an  increasing 
strate  that  Hanoi  and  the 
settle  the  Issue  on  the 

We  have  not  only  placed 
before  the  United  Nations, 
we  have  done  so  In  the 
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The  conditions  for  beace 

What  are  the  essential  conditions  for  peace 
In  South  Vietnam? 

In  late  June,  the  Foreign  lAnlster  of  South 
Vietnam  set  forth  the  fundimental  princi- 
ples of  a  "Just  and  endurl  ag  peace."  In 
summary,  those  principles  ar  > 

An  end  to  aggression  and  subversion. 

Freedom  for  South  Vietnai )  to  choose  and 
shape  for  Itself  Its  own  dfstlny   "in  con- 
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formlty  with  deinocratic  principles  and  with- 
out any  foreign  interference  from  whatever 
sources." 

As  soon  as  aggression  has  ceased,  the  end- 
ing of  the  military  measures  now  necessary 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  nations  that  have  come  to  its  aid  to  de- 
fend South  Vietnam;  and  the  removal  of 
foreign  military  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

And  effective  guarantees  for  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  endorse  those  principles.  In  essence, 
they  would  constitute  a  return  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 
Whether  they  require  reaffirmation  of  those 
accords  or  new  agreements  embodying  these 
essential  points,  but  with  provision  in  either 
case  for  more  effective  international  ma- 
chinery and  guarantees,  could  be  determined 
in  discussions  and  negotiations. 

Once  the  basic  jwints  set  forth  by  South 
Vietnam's  Foreign  Minister  were  achieved, 
future  relations  between  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  could  be  worked  out  by 
peaceful  means.  And  this  would  Include  the 
question  of  a  free  decision  by  the  people  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  on  the  matter  of 
reunification. 

When  the  aggression  has  ceased  and  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  Is  assured  by  other 
means,  we  wlU  withdraw  our  forces.  Three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  said 
many  times  that  we  want  no  permanent  bases 
and  no  special  position  there.  Our  military 
forces  are  there  because  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
and  for  no  other  reason.  When  the  men  and 
arms  infiltrated  by  the  North  are  withdrawn 
and  Hanoi  ceases  its  support  and  guidance, 
of  the  war  in  the  South,  whatever  remains 
in  the  form  of  indigenous  dissent  is  a  matter 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  As  for 
South  Vietnamese  fighting  in  the  Vietcong  or 
under  its  control  or  influence,  they  must  In 
time  be  integrated  into  their  national  soci- 
ety. But  that  is  a  process  which  must  be 
brought  about  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, not  by  foreign  diplomats. 

Apart  from  the  search  for  a  solution  in 
Vietnam  itself,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
hoped  that  discussions  could  be  held  on  the 
problems  concerning  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
We  supported  the  proposal  of  Prince  Siha- 
nouk for  a  conference  on  Cambodia,  to  be 
attended  by  the  governments  that  partici- 
pated in  the  1954  conference,  and  noted  the 
joint  statement  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  in  April,  to 
the  effect  that  both  favored  the  convening 
of  conferences  on  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  Hanoi  appeared  to  draw 
back  and  to  impose  conditions  at  variance 
with  the  Cambodian  proposal. 

We  look  beyond  a  Just  and  enduring  pence 
for  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  the 
day  when  Peiping  will  be  ready  to  Join  In  a 
general  settlement  in  the  Far  East — a  gen- 
eral settlement  that  would  remove  the  threat 
of  aggression  and  make  it  possible  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  area  to  devote  themselves  to 
economic  and  social  progress. 

Several  of  the  nations  of  Asia  are  densely 
populated.  And  high  rates  of  population 
growth  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  Increase 
per  capita  Incomes.  The  solution  to  these 
problems  cannot  be  found  through  uxternal 
aggression.  They  must  be  achieved  inter- 
nally within  each  nation. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  assist  and  support  co- 
operative programs  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  Asia.  Already  we  are  making  avail- 
able additional  funds  for  the  development  of 
the  Mekong  Valley.  And  we  are  taking  the 
lead  in  organizing  an  Asian  Development 
Bank,  which  we  hope  will  be  supported  by 
all  the  major  industrialized  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  We  would  welcome 
membership  by  North  Vietnam,  when  It  has 
ceased  its  aggression. 


Those  are  our  objectives — peace  and  a 
better  life  for  all  who  are  willing  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  neighbors. 

The  present  path 

I  turn  now  to  the  specific  actions  we  are 
taking  to  convince  Hanoi  that  it  will  not  suc- 
ceed and  that  it  must  move  toward  a  peace- 
ful solution. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  appearing  before 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  discuss  the  military  situation  within 
South  Vietnam  In  detail.  In  essence,  our 
present  view  is  that  it  is  crucial  to  turn  the 
tide  In  the  south,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  send  substantial  numbers 
of  additional  American  forces. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  defeating 
the  Vietcong  will  remain,  however,  with  the 
South  Vietnamese.  They  have  some  545.000 
men  in  military  and  paramilitary  forces.  De- 
spite losses,  every  branch  of  the  armed  forces 
of  South  Vietnam  has  more  men  under  arms 
than  it  had  6  months  ago.  And  they  are 
making  systematic  efforts  to  increase  their 
forces  still  further.  The  primary  missions 
of  American  ground  forces  are  to  secure  the 
airbases  used  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
ourselves  and  to  provide  a  strategic  reser\e. 
thus  releasing  South  Vietnamese  troops  for 
offensive  actions  against  the  Vietcong.  In 
securing  the  airbases  and  related  military 
Installations.  American  forces  «re  pushing 
out  into  the  countryside  to  prevent  build- 
ups for  surprise  attacks.  And  they  may  be 
used  in  emergencies  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  combat.  But  the  main  task  of 
rooting  out  the  Vietcong  will  continue  to  be 
the  responsiblllly  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
And  we  have  seen  no  sign  that  they  are 
about  to  try  to  shift  that  responsibility  to 
us.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  American  combat  troops 
seems  to  have  stimulated  greater  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  fighting  men  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  military  side,  we 
shall  maintain,  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
our  program  of  limited  air  attacks  on  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  part  of  the  total  strategy.  We  had 
never  expected  that  air  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  alone  would  bring  Hanoi  to  a  quick 
decision  to  cease  its  aggression.  Hanoi  has 
been  committed  to  its  aggression  too  long 
and  too  deeply  to  turn  around  overnight. 
It  must  be  convinced  that  it  faces  not  only 
continuing,  and  perhaps  increased,  pressure 
on  the  north  itself,  but  also  that  It  simply 
cannot  win  in  the  south. 

The  air  attacks  on  the  North  have  also  had 
spieclflc  military  effects  in  reducing  the  scale 
of  increased  infiltration  from  the  North. 
Finally,  they  are  important  as  a  warning  to 
all  concerned  that  there  are  no  longer 
sanctuaries  for  aggression. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  Hanoi  would  be  more  disposed  to  move 
•  to  negotiations  and  to  cease  its  aggression  If 
we  stopped  bombing  the  North.  We  do  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  another  and  longer 
pause  in  bombing,  but  the  question  re- 
mains— and  we  have  repeatedly  asked  it; 
What  would  happen  from  the  North  In  re- 
sponse? Would  Hanoi  withdraw  the  325th 
Division  of  the  Regular  Army,  which  is  now 
deployed  In  South  Vietnam  and  across  the 
line  in  Laos?  Would  it  take  home  the  other 
men  it  has  infiltrated  into  the  South? 
Wotild  it  stop  sending  arms  and  ammunition 
Into  South  Vietnam?  Would  tJie  campaign 
of  assassination  and  sabotage  in  the  South 
cease?  We  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
what  would  happen  If  we  were  to  suspend 
our  bombing  of  the  North.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  get  an  answer  or  even  a  hint. 

Those  who  complain  about  air  attacks  on 
military  targets  In  North  Vietnam  would 
carry  more  weight  if  they  had  manifested,  or 
would  manifest  now,  appropriate  concern 
about  the  infiltrations  from  the  North,  the 
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high  rat«  of  military  activity  in  the  South, 
and  the  ruthless  campaign  of  terror  and  as- 
sassination which  is  being  conducted  in  the 
South  under  the  direction  of  Hanoi  and  with 
its  active  support. 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam 

I«t  me  now  underline  Just  a  few  points 
about  the  p>olitical  and  economic  situation 
in  South  Vietnam.  For  we  know  well  that, 
while  security  is  fundamental  to  turning  the 
tide,  it  remains  vital  to  do  all  we  can  on  the 
political  and  economic  fronts. 

All  of  us  have  been  concerned,  of  course, 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  developing  an  effective  and  stable  govern- 
ment. But  this  failure  should  not  astonish 
us.  South  Vietnam  is  a  highly  plural  society 
striving  to  find  its  political  feet  under  very 
adverse  conditions.  Other  nations — new 
and  old — with  fewer  difficulties  and  unmo- 
lested by  determined  aggressors  have  done 
no  better.  South  Vietnam  emerged  from  the 
French  Indochina  war  with  many  political 
factions,  most  of  which  were  firmly  antl- 
Communist.  Despite  several  significant  ini- 
tial successes  in  establishing  a  degree  of  po- 
litical harmony,  the  government  of  President 
Diem  could  not  maintain  a  lasting  unity 
among  the  many  factions.  The  recent  shift- 
ing and  reshuffling  of  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ments is  largely  the  continuing  search,  for 
political  unity  and  a  viable  regime  which  can 
overcome  these  long-evident  political  divi- 
sions. 

And  we  should  not  forget  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fabric  of  government  at  all  levels 
has  been  a  primary  objective  of  the  Vietcong. 
The  Vietcong  has  assassinated  thousands  of 
local  officials — and  health  workers  and 
schoolteachers  and  others  who  were  helping 
to  improve  the  life  of  the  people  of  the 
coimtryside.  In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  it 
has  killed,  wounded,  or  kidnaped  2,291  vil- 
lage officials  and  22.146  other  civilians — 
these  on  top  of  its  thousands  of  earlier 
victims. 

Despite  the  risks  to  themselves  and  their 
families.  Vietnamese  have  continued  to  come 
forward  to  fill  these  posts.  And  in  the  last 
6  years,  no  political  dissenter  of  any  con- 
sequence has  gone  over  to  the  Vietcong. 
The  Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  the  sects,  the 
Cambodians  (of  which  there  are  about  A 
million  in  South  Vietnam),  the  Montag- 
nards — all  the  principal  elements  in  South 
Vietnamese  political  life  except  the  Viet- 
cong itself,  which  is  a  very  small  minority — 
remain  overwhelmingly  antl-Communlst. 

The  suggestion  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  probably 
could  win  a  free  election  in  South  Vietnam  is 
directly  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  we  have. 
And  we  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  for 
we  have  Americans — In  twos  and  threes  and 
fours  and  sixes — in  the  countryside  in  all 
parts  of  Vietnam.  In  years  past  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  was  a  hero  throughout  Vietnam.  For 
he  had  led  the  fight  against  the  Japanese 
and  then  against  the  French.  But  his  glam- 
our began  to  fade  when  he  set  up  a  Commu- 
nist police  state  in  the  North — and  the 
South,  by  contrast,  made  great  progress  un- 
der a  non-Communist  nationalist  govern- 
ment. Today  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
■  is  badly  discredited.  We  find  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  the  countryside  ready  to  cooperate 
with  their  own  government  when  they  can 
do  so  with  reasonable  hope  of  not  being 
assassinated  by  the  Vietcong  the  next  night. 

At  the  present  time,  somewhat  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  live  in 
areas  under  the  control  of  their  Government. 
Another  25  percent  live  In  areas  of  shifting 
control.  And  about  25  percent  live  in  areas 
under  varying  degrees  of  Vietcong  control. 
But  even  where  it  succeeds  In  Imposing  taxes, 
drafting  recruits,  and  commandeering  labor, 
the  Vietcong  has  not  usually  been  able  to 
organize  the  area.  We  have  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  Vietcong  tex  exactions  and  ter- 


rorism have  increasingly  alienated  the  vil- 
lagers. And  one  of  the  problems  with  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  and  we 
have  to  deal  Is  the  large  scale  exodus  from 
the  central  highlands  to  the  coastal  areas  of 
refugees  from  the  Vietcong. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  significance  that,  de- 
spite many  years  of  harsh  war,  despite  the 
political  instability  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  despite  division  of  their  country 
since  1954,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  fight 
on  with  uncommon  determination.  There  is 
no  evidence  among  politicians,  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  military,  the  major  religious  groups, 
the  youth,  or  even  the  peasantry  of  a  desire 
for  peace  at  any  price.  They  all  oppose  sur- 
render or  accommodation  on  a  basis  which 
would  lead  to  a  Communist  takeover.  The 
will  to  resist  the  aggression  from  the  North 
has  survived  through  periods  of  great  stress 
and  remains  strong. 

The  central  objective  of  our  foreign  policy 
Is  a  peaceful  community  of  nations,  e'ach  free 
to  choose  its  own  institutions  but  cooperat- 
ing with  one  another  to  promote  their  mu- 
tual welfare.  It  Is  the  kind  of  world  order 
envisaged  In  the  opening  sections  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  But  there  have  been 
and  still  are  important  forces  in  the  world 
which  seek  a  different  goal — which  deny  the 
right  of  free  choice,  which  seek  to  expand 
their  influence  and  empires  by  evejy  means 
including  force.  ,  i 

The  bulwark  of  peace   f 

In  defense  of  peace  and  freedom  and  the 
right  of  free  choice: 

We  and  others  insisted  that  the  Soviets 
withdraw  their  forces  from  Iran. 

We  went  to  the  aid  of  Turkey  and  Greece. 

We  Joined  in  organizing  the  European  re- 
covery program  and  In  forming  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

We  and  our  allies  have  defended  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin. 

We  and  15  other  nations  Joined  in  repel- 
ling the  aggression  in  Korea. 

We  have  Joined  defensive  alliances  with 
many  otlier  nations  and  have  helped  them  to 
strengthen  their  defensive  military  forces. 

We  supported  the  umted  Nations  in  its 
efforts  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
Congo. 

We  insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw strategic  weapons  from  Cuba. 

Had  we  not  done  these  things — and 
others — the  enemies  of  freedom,  would  now 
control  much  of  the  world  and  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  destroy  us  or  at  least  to  sap  oiu: 
strength  by  economic  strangulation. 

For  the  same  basic  reasons  that  we  took 
all  those  other  measures  to  deter  or  to  repwl 
aggression,  we  are  determined  to  assist  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  defeat  this  ag- 
gression. 

In  his  last  public  utterance,  recorded  only 
half  an  hour  before  his  death,  a  great  and 
beloved  American,  Adlal  Stevenson  said: 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pressure  * 
on  me  in  the  United  States  from  many 
soiu-ces  to  take  a  position — a  public  posi- 
tion— inconsistent  with  that  of  my  Govern- 
ment. Actually,  I  don't  agree  with  those 
protestants.  My  hope  In  Vietnam  is  that  re- 
sistance there  may  establish  the  fact  that 
changes  in  Asia  are  not  to  be  precipitated 
by  outside  forces." 

I  believe,  with  the  President,  that  "once 
the  Communists  know,  as  we  know,  that  a 
violent  solution  Is  Impossible,  then  a  peace- 
ful solution  is  inevitable." 

The  great  bulwark  of  peace  for  all  free- 
men— and  therefore  of  peace  for  the  millions 
ruled  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom — has 
been,  and  is  today,  the  power  of  the  United 
States  and  our  readiness  to  use  that  power, 
In  cobperation  with  other  free  nations  to 
deter  or  to  defeat  aggression,  and  to  help 
other  free  nations  to  go  forward  economi- 
cally, socially,  and  politically. 


We  have  had  to  cope  with  a  long  series  of 
dangerous  crises  caused  by  the  aggressive  ap- 
petites of  others.  But  we  are  a  great  na- 
tion and  people.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
meet  this  test,  as  we  have  met  others. 

THE  TASKS   OP  DEFENSE 

(Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  before  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Augiist  4,  1965) 
The  Issue  in  Vietnam  is  essentially  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1954  when  President 
Eisenhower  said: 

"I  think  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  long  argument  or  exposition  to  show 
the  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
Indochina  and  of  the  struggle  going  on  there. 
No  matter  how  the  struggle  may  have  started, 
it  has  long  since  become  one  of  the  testing 
places  between  a  free  form  of  government 
and  dictatorship.  Its  outcome  is  going  to 
have  the  greatest  significance  for  us,  and 
possibly  for  a  long  time  into  the  future. 

"We  have  here  a  sort  of  cork  in  the  bottle, 
the  bottle  being  the  great  area  that  Includes 
Indonesia,  Burma,  Thailand,  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding areas  of  Asia  with  its  hundreds, of 
millions  of  people.  •   •  ••• 

The  nature  of  the  conflict 
What  is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  today  is  the 
ability  of  the  free  world  to  block  Commu- 
nist armed  aggression  and  prevent  the 
loss  of  all  of  southeast  Asia,  a  loss  which 
in  its  ultimate  consequences  could  drasti- 
cally alter  the  strategic  situation  in  Asia 
aiid  the  Pacific  to  the  grave  detriment  of  our 
own  security  and  that  of  our  allies.  While 
15  years  ago.  In  Korea.  Communist  aggres- 
sion took  the  form  of  an  overt  armed  attack, 
today  in  South  Vietnam,  it  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  large-scale  intensive  guerrilla 
operation. 

The  covert  nature  of  this  aggression,  which 
characterized  the  earlier  years  of  the  struggle 
in  South  Vietnam,  has  now  all  but  been 
stripped  away.  The  control  of  the  Vietcong 
effort  by  the  regime  in  Hanoi,  supported  and 
incited  by  Commimist  China,  has  become 
increasingly  apparent. 

The  struggle  there  has  enormous  Implica- 
tions for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well.  The  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  have  chosen  to 
make  South  Vietnam  the  test  case  for  their 
particular  version  of  the  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation.  The  extent  to  which 
violence  should  be  used  in  overthrowing 
non-Communist  governments  has  been  one 
of  the  most  bitterly  contested  issues  between 
Up^  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Communists. 
^Although  the  former  Chairman,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, fully  endorsed  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration as  the  preferred  means  of  extending 
the  sway  of  communism,  he  cautioned  that 
"this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
transition  to  socialism  will  everywhere  and 
in  all  cases  be  linked  with  armed  uprising 
and  civil  war.  •  •  •  Revolution  by  peaceful 
means  accords  with  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  and  the  masses." 

The  Chinese  Communists,  however,  insist 
that: 

"Peaceful  coexistence  cannot  replace  the 
revolutionary  struggles  of  the  people.  The 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism  in 
any  country  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  proletarian  revolution  and  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  in  that  coun- 
try. •  •  •  The  vanguard  of  the  proletariat 
will  remain  unconquerable  in  all  circum- 
stances only  If  it  masters  all  forms  of  strug- 
gle— peaceful  and  armed,  open  and  secret, 
legal  and  Illegal,  parliamentary  struggle  and 
mass  struggle,  and  so  forth."  (Letter  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  June  14,  1963.) 
;  • 
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it  leans,  and  that  our  party  la  the  steady  and 
exp>erlenced  vanguard  unit  of  the  working 
class  and  people  and  Is  the  brain  and  factor 
that  decides  all  victories  of  the  revolution." 

Through  most  of  the  past  decade  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  denied  and  went  to 
great  efforts  to  conceal  the  scale  of  its  per- 
sonnel and  materiel  suppKjrt,  in  addition  to 
direction  and  encouragement,  to  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

It  had  strong  reasons  to  do  so.  The  North 
Vietnamese  regime  had  no  wish  to  force  upon 
the  attention  of  the  world  its  massive  and 
persistent  violations  of  its  Geneva  pledges 
of  1954  and  1962  regarding  noninterference 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

However,  in  building  up  the  Vletcong 
forces  for  a  decisive  challenge,  the  authori- 
ties m  North  Vietnam  have  Increasingly 
dropp>ed  the  disguises  that  gave  their  earlier 
support  a  clandestine  character. 

Through  1963,  the  bulk  of  the  arms  infil- 
trated from  the  North  were  old  French  and 
American  models  acquired  prior  to  1954  In 
Indochina  and  Korea. 

Now.  the  flow  of  weapons  from  North  Viet- 
nam consists  almost  entirely  of  the  latest 
arms  acquired  from  Communist  China;  and 
the  flow  Is  large  enough  to  have  entirely  re- 
equipped  the  main  force  units,  despite  the 
capture  this  year  by  government  forces  of 
thousands  of  these  weapons  and  Ciillions  of 
rounds  of  the  new  ammunition. 

Likewise,  through  1963,  nearly  all  the  per- 
sonnel infiltrating  through  Laos,  trained  and 
equipped  In  the  North  and  ordered  South, 
ware  former  southerners. 

But  In  the  last  18  months,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  infiltrators — more  than  10,000 
of  them — have  been  ethnic  northerners, 
mostly  draftees  ordered  Into  the  People's 
Army  of  Vietnam  for  duty  in  the  South. 
And  it  irow  appears  that,  starting  their  Jour- 
ney through  Laos  last  December,  from  one  to 
three  regiments  of  a  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar division,  the  325th  Division  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army,  have  deployed  Into  the 
Central  Highlands  of  South  Vietnam  for 
combat  alongside  the  Vletcong. 

Thus,  despite  all  Its  reasons  for  secrecy, 
Hanoi's  desire  for  decisive  results  this  sum- 
mer has  forced  It  to  reveal  Its  hand  even 
more  openly. 

The  United  States  during  the  last  4  years 
has  steadily  Increased  its  help  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  counter 
this  ever-increasing  scale  of  Communist 
£iggresslon.  These  efforts  achieved  some 
measure  of  success  during  1962.  The  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  that  year  made  good 
progress  In  suppressing  the  Vletcong  insur- 
rection. 

Although  combat  deaths  suffered  by  these 
forces  in  1962  rose  by  11  percent  over  the 
1961  level  (from  about  4,000  to  4,450),  Vlet- 
cong combat  deaths  Increased  by  72  percent 
( from  about  1 2 ,000  to  2 1 ,000 ) .  Weapons  lost 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  fell  from  5,900  In 
1961  to  5,200  in  1962,  while  the  number  lost 
by  the  Vletcong  rose  from  2,750  to  4,050.  The 
Government's  new  strategic  hamlet  program 
was  Just  getting  underway  and  was  showing 
promise.  The  economy  was  growing  and  the 
Government  seemed  firmly  In  control. 
Therefore,  In  early  1963,  I  was  able  to  say: 
"•  •  •  victory  over  the  Vletcong  will  most 
likely  take  many  years.  But  now,  as  a  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  last  year,  there  is  a 
new  feeling  of  confidence,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
but  also  among  the  populace,  that  victory 
Is  possible." 

But  at  the  same  time  I  also  cautioned: 

"We  are  not  unmindful  o&the  fact  that 
the  pressure  on  South  Vietnam  may  well 
continue  through  Infiltration  via  the  Laos 
corridor.  Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Communists,  sensing  defeat 
In  their  covert  efforts,  might  resort  to  overt 
aggression  from  North  Vietnam.  Obviously, 
this    latter    contingency    could    require    a 


greater  direct  participation  by  the  United 
States.  The  survival  of  an  Independent 
government  In  South  Vietnam  Is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  all  southeast  Asia  and 
to  the  free  world  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  take  all  necessary  measures  within  our 
capability  to  prevent  a  Communist  victory." 

Unfortunately,  the  caution  voiced  in  early 
1963  proved  to  be  well  founded.  Late  in 
1963,  the  Communists  stepped  up  their  ef- 
forts, and  the  military  situation  began  to 
deteriorate.  The  Diem  government  came 
under  increasing  internal  pressure,  and  in 
November  It  was  overthrown.  As  I  reported 
In  February  1964: 

"The  Vletcong  was  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  the  growing  opposition  to  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment and  the  period  of  uncertainty  fol- 
lowing Its  overthrow.  Vletcong  activities 
were  already  increasing  In  September  and 
continued  to  Increase  at  an  accelerated  rate 
In  October  and  November,  particularly  in  the 
delta  area.  And  I  must  report  that  tliey 
have  made  considerable  progress  since  the 
coup." 

Following  the  coup,  the  lack  of  stability 
In  the  central  government  and  the  rapid 
turnover  of  key  personnel,  particularly  senior 
military  commanders,  began  to  be  refiected 
In  combat  operations  and  throughout  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  political  and  economic 
structure.  And,  in  1964,  the  Communists 
greatly  Increased  the  scope  and  tempo  of 
their  subversive  efforts.  Larger  scale  at- 
tacks became  more  frequent  and  the  flow  of 
men  and  supplies  from  the  north  expanded. 
The  Incidence  of  terrorism  and  sabotage  rose 
rapidly  and  the  pressure  on  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation was  intensified. 

The  deteriorating  military  situation  was 
clearly  reflected  in  the  statistics.  South 
Vietnamese  combat  deaths  rose  from  5,660  in 
1963  to  7,450  in  1964  and  the  number  of 
weapons  lost  from  8,250,  to  14.100.  In  con- 
trast, Vletcong  combat  deaths  dropped  from 
20,600  to  16,800  and,  considering  the 
stepped-up  tempo  of  activity,  they  experi- 
enced only  a  very  modest  rise  in  the  rate  of 
weapons  lost  (from  5,400  to  5,900) . 

At  various  times  In  recent  months,  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  continued  buildup 
of  Communist  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  I 
pointed  out  that  although  these  forces  had 
not  been  committed  to  combat  In  any  sig- 
nificant degree,  they  probably  would  be  after 
the  start  of  the  monsoon  season.  It  is  now 
clear  that  these  forces  are  being  committed 
in  Increasing  numbers  and  that  the  Com- 
munists have  decided  to  make  an  all-out 
attempt  to  bring  down  the-  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  entire  economic  and  social  structure 
Is  under  attack.  Bridges,  railroads,  and  high- 
ways are  being  destroyed  and  Interdicted. 
Agricultural  products  are  being  barred  from 
the  cities.  Electric  powerplant*  and  com- 
munication lines  are  being  sabotaged. 
Whole  villages  are  being  burned  and  their 
population  driven  away.  Increasing  the 
refugee  burden  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 

In  addition  to  the  continued  Infiltration  of 
Increasing  numbers  of  individuals  and  the 
acceleration  ol  the  flow  of  modern  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  organized  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  have  been  Identified 
In  South  Vietnam.  We  now  estimate  the 
hard  core  Vletcong  strength  at  some  70,000 
men,  including  a  recently  reported  increase 
In  the  number  of  combat  battalions.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  some  90,000  to  100,000  ir- 
regulars and  some  30,000  in  their  political 
cadres:  i.e.,  tax  collectors,  propagandists, 
etc.  We  have  also  identified  at  least  three 
battalions  of  the  regular  North  Vietnamese 
Army,  and  there  are  probably  considerably 
more. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  of 
South  Vienam  has  found  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  commensurate  Increase  in 
the  size  of  its  own  forces,  which  now  stand  at 
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about  645,000  men.  Including  the  regional 
and  local  defense  forces  but  excludlns  the 
national  police. 

Combat  deaths  on  both  sides  have  been 
mounting — for  the  South  Vietnamese  from 
an  average  of  143  men  a  week  in  1964,  to 
about  270  a  week  for  the  4-week  period  end- 
ing July  24  this  year.  Vletcong  losses  have 
gone  from  322  a  week  last  year  to  about  680 
a  week  for  the  4-week  period  ending  July  24. 
Most  Important,  the  ratio  of  South  Viet- 
namese to  Vletcong  strength  has  seriously 
declined  In  the  last  6  or  7  months  from  about 
5  to  1  to  about  3  or  3V2  to  1;  the  ratio  of 
combat  battalions  Is  substantially  less.  This 
is  far  too  low  a  ratio  for  a  guerrilla  war  even 
though  the  greater  mobility  and  firepower 
provided  to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  by 
the  United  States  help  to  offset  that  dis- 
advantage. 

The  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  to  de- 
fend hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets 
while  the  Vletcong  are  free  to  choose  the 
time  and  place  of  their  attack.  As  a  result, 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  stretched  thin  In 
defensive  positions,  leaving  only  a  small  cen- 
tral resserve  for  offensive  action  against  the 
Vletcong,  while  the  latter  are  left  free  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  and  throw  them  against 
selected  targets.  It  Is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  Vletcong  retains  most  of  the 
initiative. 

Even  so,  we  may  not  as  yet  have  seen  the 
full  weight  of  the  Communist  attack.  Pres- 
ently, the  situation  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  where  the 
Communists  have  mobilized  large  military 
forces  which  pose  a  threat  to  the  entire  re- 
gion and  Its  major  cities  and  towns.  Our 
air  attack  may  have  helped  to  keep  these 
forces  off  balance  but  the  threat  remains 
and  it  Is  very  real. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  when  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  need  more  help  from  us 
and  other  nations  it  they  are  to  retain  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

We  have  already  responded  to  that  need 
with  some  75,000  U.S.  military  personnel, 
including  some  combat  units.  This  number 
will  be  raised  to  125,000  almost  immediately 
with  the  deployment  of  the  Air  Mobile  Divi- 
sion and  certain  other  forces.  But,  more 
help  will  be  needed  In  the  months  ahead  and 
additional  U.S.  combat  forces  will  be  required 
to  back  up  the  hard-pressed  Army  of  South 
Vietnam.  Two  other  nations  have  provided 
combat  forces — Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  others 
will  Join  them.  In  this  regard,  the  Koreans 
have  Just  recently  approved  a  combat  divi- 
sion for  deployment  to  Vietnam,  which  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  this  fall. 

Role  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in  South  VietTiam 
As  I  noted  earlier,  the  central  reserve  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  been  seri- 
ously depleted  In  recent  months.  The  prin- 
cipal role  of  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  will 
be  to  supplement  this  reserve  in  support  of 
the  frontline  forces  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  The  Indigenous  paramUltary  forces 
will  deal  with  the  pacification  of  areas 
cleared  of  organized  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  units,  a  role  more  appropriate  for 
them  than  for  our  forces. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam's 
strategy,  with  which  we  concur.  Is  to  achieve 
the  initiative,  to  expand  gradually  Its  area  of 
control  by  breaking  up  major  concentrations 
of  enemy  forees,  using  to  the  maximum  our 
preponderance  of  alrpower,  both  land  and 
sea  based.  The  number  of  fixed-wing  at- 
tack sorties  by  U.S.  aircraft  In  South  Viet- 
nam will  increase  manifold  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Armed  helicopter  sorties  will  also  Increase 
dramatically  over  the  same  period,  and  ex- 
tension use  will  be  made  of  heavy  artillery, 
both  land  based  and  sea  based.  At  the  same 
time  our  air  and  naval  forces  will  continue 
to  interdlctjthe  Vletcong  supplies  line  from 
North  Vietnam,  both  land  and  sea. 


Although  our  tactics  have  changed,  otir 
objective  remains  the  same. 

We  have  no  desire  to  widen  the  war.  We 
have  no  desire  to  overthrow  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime,  seize  its  territory  or  achieve 
the  unification  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
by  force  of  arms.  We  have  no  need  for  per- 
manent military  bases  in  South  Vietnam  or 
for  special  privileges  of  any  kind. 

What  we  are  seeking  through  the  planned 
military  buildup  is  to  block  the  Vletcong 
offensive,  to  give  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  their  armed  forces  some  relief  from 
the  unrelenting  Communist  presstires — to 
give  them  time  to  strengthen  their  govern- 
ment, to  reestablish  law  and  order,  and  to 
revlvd  their  economic  life  which  has  been 
seriously  disrupted  by  Vletcong  harassment 
and  attack  in  recent  months.  We  have  no 
Illusions  that  success  will  be  achieved  quick- 
ly, but  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be 
achieved  miich  more  surely  by  the  plan  I 
have  outlined. 

Increases  in  U.S.  military  forces 
Fortunately,  we  have  greatly  Increased  the 
strength  and  readiness  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment since  1961,  particularly  In  the  kinds 
of  forces  which  we  now  require  In  southeast 
Asia.  The  Active  Army  has  been  expanded 
from  11  to  16  combat  ready  divisions. 
Twenty  thousand  men  have  been  added  to 
the  Marine  Corps  to  allow  them  to  fill  out 
their  combat  structure  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  the  mobilization  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  The  tactical  fighter  squad- 
rons of  the  Air  Force  have  been  increased  by 
61  percent;  Our  airlift  capability  has  more 
than  doubled.  Special  forces  trained  to  deal 
with  Insurgency  threats  have  been  multiplied 
elevenfold.  General  ship  construction  and 
conversion  has  been  doubled. 

During  this  same  period,  procurement  lor 
the  expanded  force  has  been  increased  great- 
ly :  Air  Force  tactical  aircraft — from  $360  mil- 
lion In  1961  to  about  $1.1  billion  In  the  orig- 
inal fiscal  year  1966  budget;  Navy  aircraft — 
from  $1.8  billion  to  $2.2  billion;  Army  hell- 
copters — from  286  aircraft  to  over  1,000.  Pro- 
curement of  ordnance,  vehicles  and  related 
equipment  was  increased  about  150  percent 
in  the  fiscal  years  1962-64  period,  compared 
with  the  preceding  3  years.  The  tonnage  of 
modern  nonnuclear  air-to-ground  ordnance 
in  stock  tripled  between  fiscal  year  1961  and 
fiscal  year  1965.  In  brief,  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States,  today.  Is  In 
far  better  shape  than  It  ever  has  been  in 
peacetime  to  face  whatever  tasks  may  lie 
ahead. 

Nevertheless,  some  further  Increases  in 
forces,  military  personnel,  production,  and 
construction  will  be  required  If  we  are  to  de- 
ploy additional  forces  to  southeast  Asia  and 
provide  for  combat  consumption  while,  at 
the  same  time,  maintaining  our  capabilities 
to  deal  with  crises  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

To  offset  the  deployments  now  planned  to 
so';theast  Asia,  and  provide  some  additional 
forces  for  possible  new  deployments,  we  pro- 
pose to  Increase  the  prjesently  authorized 
force  levels.  These  Increases  will  be  of  three 
types:  (1)  Additional  units  for  the  Active 
Forces,  over  and  above  those  reflected  In  the 
January  budget;  (2)  military  personnel  aug- 
mentations for  presently  authorized  units  In 
the  Active  Forces  to  man  new  bases,  to  handle 
the  larger  logistics  workload,  etc.;  and  (3) 
additional  personnel  and  extra  training  for 
selected  Reserve  component  units  to  Increase 
their  readiness  for  quick  deployment.  We 
believe  Ve  can  achieve  tbls  buildup  without 
calling  up  the  Reserves  or  ordering  the  Invol- 
untary extension  of  tours,  except  as  already 
authorized  by  law  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Even  here  the  extension  of  otBcer 
tours  will  be  on  a  selective  basis  and  exten- 
sions for  enlisted  men  will  be  limited,  In  gen- 
eral, to  not  more  than  4  months. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  here  today 
and  the  $1.7  billion  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1966  Defense  appropriation  bill  now  be- 


fore the  committee  wltl,  In  the  collective 
judgment  of  my  principal  military  and  ci- 
vilian advisers  and  myself,  provide  the  men, 
materiel,  and  facilities  required  to  fulfill  the 
President's  pledge  to  meet  the  mounting  ag- 
gression In  South  Vietnam,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  forces  required  to  meet 
commitments  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

THE    CHALLENGE    OF    H0MAN    NEED 

{Address  by  the  President  to  the  Association 

of    American    Editorial    Cartoonists,    the 

White  House.  May  13, 1965) 

The  third  face  of  the  war 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  many  faces. 

There  is  the  face  of  armed  conflict — of  ter- 
ror and  gunfire — of  bomb-heavy  planes  and 
campaign-weary  soldiers.  •   •   • 

The  second  face  of  war  In  Vietnam  Is  th^ 
quest  for  a  political  solution — the  face  of 
diplomacy  and  politics — of  the  ambitions  and 
the  Interests  of  other  nations.  •   •   •■ 

The  third  face  of  war  In  Vietnam  Is,  at 
once,  the  most  tragic  and  most  hopeful.  It 
is  the  face  of  himian  need.  It  Is  the  un- 
tended  sick,  the  hungry  family,  and  the  Il- 
literate child.  It  is  tpcT^  and  women,  many 
without  shelter,  with  rags  for  clothing,  strug- 
gling for  survival  In  a  very  rich  and  a  \ery 
fertile  land. 

It  Is  the  most  important  battle  of  all  In 
which  we  are  engaged. 

For  a  nation  cannot  be  built  by  armed 
power  or  by  political  agreement.  It  will  rest 
on  the  expectation  by  individual  men  and 
women  that  their  future  will  be  better  than 
their  past. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  just  fight  against  some- 
thing. People  must  fight  for  something,  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  know  that 
after  the  long,  brutal  journey  tlu-ough  the 
dark  tunnel  of  conflict  there  breaks  the  light 
of  a  happier  day.  And  only  if  this  Is  so  can 
they  be  expected  to  sustain  the  enduring  will 
for  continued  strife.  Only  In  this  way  can 
long-run  stability  and  peace  come  to  their 
land. 

And  there  Is  another,  more  profound  rea- 
son. In  Vietnam  communism  seeks  to  really 
Impose  Its  will  by  force  of  arms.  But  we 
would  be  deeply  mistaken  to  think  that  this 
was  the  only  weapon.  Here,  as  other  places 
In  the  world,  they  speak  to  restless  people — 
people  rising  to  shatter  the  old  ways  which 
have  Imprisoned  hope — people  fiercely  and 
justly  reaching  for  the  material  fruits  from 
the  tree  of  modern  knowledge. 

It  Is  this  desire,  and  not  simply  lust  for 
conquest,  which  moves  many  of  the  individ- 
ual fighting  men  that  we  must  now,  sadly, 
call  the  enemy. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  task  to  show  that  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  other  nations  offers 
the  surest  road  to  progress,  that  history  and 
experience  testify  to  this  truth.  But  it  Is  not 
enough  to  call  upon  reason  or  point  to  ex- 
amples. We  must  show  It  through  action 
and  we  must  show  It  through  accomplish- 
ment, and  even  were  there  no  war — either 
hot  or  cold — we  would  always  be  active  la 
humanity's  search  for  progress. 

This  task  Is  commanded  to  us  by  the 
moral  values  of  our  civilization,  and  It  rests 
on  the  Inescapable  nature  of  the  world  that 
we  have  now  entered.  For  In  that  world,  as 
long  as  we  can  foresee,  every  threat  to  man's 
welfare  will  be  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  our 
own  people.  Those  who  live  In  the  emerging 
community  of  nations  will  ignore  the  perils 
of  their  neighbors  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
prospects. 

Cooperative  development  in  southeast  Asia 
This  U  true  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  for 
every  part  of  the  developing  world.  This  is 
why,  on  your  behalf,  I  recently  proposed  a 
massive,  cooperative  development  effort  for 
all  of  southeast  Asia.  I  named  the  respected 
leader,  Eugene  Black,  as  my  personal  repre- 
sentative to  Inaugurate  our  participation  In 
these  programs. 
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Strengthening  Vietnam ; 

We  began  in  1954,  when 
Independent,    before    the 
north  and  the  south. 
have  spent  more  than  $2 
help  for  the  16  million 
nam.     And  despite  the 
have   made   steady 
have  concentrated  on  food 
education  and  housing  an( 

Like    most    developing 
Vietnam's    economy    rests 
Unlike  many.  It  has  large 
of  very  rich  and  very  fertile 
of  this,  it  Is  one  of  the  gr  ;at 
the  entire  world.    With  oiu 
South  Vietnam  has  already 
production,  providing  food 
well   as   providing   a   vital 
nation. 

We   have  put  our 
how  to  work  on  other  crop  i 
Instance,   several   hundred 
of  a  new  variety  of  sweet 
Ises  a  sixfold  Increase  in 
tributed  to  these  Vietnamese 
output  should  rise  from 
to  100,000  tons  by  1966. 
more  than  doubled  since 
diseases  have  been  eliminated 

Disease    and    epidemic 
Vietnamese  village.     In   a 
than  16  million  people  with 
ot  only  35  years,  there  are 
doctors.     If  the  Vietnames  ( 
the  same  ratio  as  the  Unltep 
tors,  they  would  have  not 
do   have   but  they   would 
6,000  doctors. 

We  have  helped  vaccina* 
million  people  against  chol  era 
more  against  other  diseases 
thousands    of   Vietnamese 
treatment  In  the  more  thin 
health  stations  that  Amerf; 
has  stocked.    New  clinics 
are  scattered  throughout 
and    the   medical   school 
helping  to  build  will 
tors  In  a  single  year  as  noi  r 
civilian  population  of  Sou  ;h 

Education  is  the  keystone ! 
opment  in  Vietnam.    It 
to  man  the  factories,  to 
Istratlon,  and  to  form  the 
tion   for  an  advancing 
a  quarter  million  young 
learn   in   more    than   4,000 
America  has  helped  to  bi^ld 
years;   anfl  2,000  more 
be  built  by  us  In  the  next 
number   of  students   in 
has  gone  up  four  times. 
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300,000  In  1955.  when  we  first  entered  there 
and  started  helping  with  oui  program.  To- 
day it  Is  more  than  1,500,000.  The  8  million 
textbooks  that  we  have  supplied  to  Viet- 
namese children  will  rise  to  more  than  15 
miUlon  by  1967. 

Agriculture  Is  the  foundation.  Health, 
education,  and  housing  are  the  urgent  hu- 
man needs.  But  Industrial  development  Is 
the  great  pathway  to  their  future. 

V?hen  Vietnam  was  divided,  most  of  the 
Industry  was  in  the  North.  The  South  was 
barren  of  manufacturing  and  the  founda- 
tions for  industry.  Today  more  than  700 
new  or  rehabilitated  factories — textile  mills 
and  cement  plants,  electronics  and  plastics — 
are  changing  th£  entire  face  of  that  nation. 
New  roads  and  communications,  railroad 
equipment,  and  electric  generators  are  a 
spreading  base  on  which  the  new  industry 
can,  and  is,  growing. 

Progress  in  the  midst  of  war 

All  this  progress  goes  on,  and  It  Is  going  to 
continue  to  go  on,  under  circumstances  of 
staggering  adversity. 

Communist  terrorists  have  made  aid  pro- 
grams that  we  administer  a  very  special  tar- 
get of  their  attack.  They  fear  them,  because 
agricultural  stations  are  being  destroyed  and 
medical  centers  are  being  burned.  More  than 
100  Vietnamese  malaria  fighters  are  dead. 
Our  own  AID  ofHcials  have  been  wounded  and 
kidnaped.  These  are  not  Just  the  accidents 
of  war.  They  are  a  part  of  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign. In  the  words  of  the  Communists,  "to 
cut  the  fingers  off  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

We  intend  to  continue,  and  we  Intend  to 
Increase  our  help  to  Vietnam. 

Nor  can  anyone  doubt  the  determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  They 
have  lost  more  than  12,000  of  their  men  since 
I  became  your  President  a  little  over  a  year 
ago. 

But  progress  does  not  come  from  Invest- 
ment alone,  or  plans  on  a  desk,  or  even  the 
directives  and  the  orders  that  we  approve 
here  In  Washington.  It  takes  men.  Men 
must  take  the  seed  to  the  farmer.  Men 
must  teach  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Men  must 
help  in  harvest.  Men  must  build  the  schools, 
and  men  must  Instruct  the  students.  Men 
must  carry  medicine  Into  the  Jungle,  and 
treat  the  sick,  and  shelter  the  homeless.  And 
men — brave,  tireless,  filled  with  love  for  their 
fellows — are  doing  this  today.  They  are 
doing  It  through  the  long,  hot,  danger-filled 
Vietnamese  days  and  the  sultry  nights. 

The  fullest  glory  must  go,  also,  to  those 
South  Vietnamese  that  are  laboring  and  dy- 
ing for  their  own  people  and  their  own  na- 
tion. In  hospitals  and  schools,  along  the 
rice  fields  and  the  roads,  they  continue  to 
labor,  never  knowing  when  death  or  terror 
may  strike. 

How  incredible  It  is  that  there  are  a  few 
who  still  say  that  the  South  Vietnamese  do 
not  want  to  continue  the  struggle.  They 
are  sacrificing  and  they  are  dying  by  the 
thousands.  Their  j)atlent  valor  in  the  heavy 
presence  of  personal  physical  danger  should 
be  a  helpful  lesson  to  those  of  us  who.  here 
In  America,  only  have  to  read  about  It,  or 
hear  about  It  on  the  television  or  radio. 

We  have  our  own  heroes  who  labor  at  the 
works  of  peace  In  the  midst  of  war.  They 
toil  unarmed  and  out  of  uniform.  They 
know  the  humanity  of  their  concern  does  not 
exempt  them  from  the  horrors  of  conflict,  yet 
they  go  on  from  day  to  day.  They  bring 
food  to  the  hungry  over  there.  They  supply 
the  sick  with  necessary  medicine.  They  help 
the  farmer  with  his  crops,  families  to  find 
clean  water,  villages  to  receive  the  healing 
miracles  of  electricity.  These  are  Americans 
who  have  Joined  our  AID  program,  and  we 
welcome  others  to  their  ranks. 

A  call  for  aid 
For  most  Americans  this  Is  an  easy  war. 
Men  fight  and  men  suffer  and  men  die,  as 


they  always  do  in  waJ-.  But  the  lives  of  most 
of  us,  at  least  those  of  us  In  this  room  and 
those  listening  to  me  this  morning,  are  un- 
troubled. Prosperity  rises,  abundance  In- 
creases, the  Nation  flourishes. 

X  will  report  to  the  Cabinet  when  I  leave 
this  room  that  we  are  In  the  51st  month  of 
continued  prosperity,  the  longest  peacetime 
prosperity  for  America  since  our  country  was 
founded.    Yet  our  entire  future  Is  at  stake. 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  if  x^e 
could  only  call  upon  a  small  fraction  of  our 
unmatched  private  resources — businesses  and 
unions,  agricultural  groups  and  builders — if 
we  could  call  them  to  the  task  of  peaceful 
progress  In  Vietnam.  With  such  a  spirit  of 
patriotic  sacrifice  we  might  well  strike  an 
Irresistible  blow  for  freedom  there  and  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  therefore  hope  that  every  person  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  In  this  country  this 
morning  will  look  for  way* — and  those  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  who  Iselleve  In  human- 
ity as  we  do,  I  hope  that  they  will  find  ways 
to  help  progress  In  South  Vietnam. 

This,  then.  Is  the  third  face  of  our  struggle 
In  Vietnam.  It  was  there — the  Illiterate,  the 
hungry,  the  sjck — before  this  war  began.  It 
will  be  there  when  peace  comes  to  us — and 
so  win  we — not  with  soldiers  and  planes,  not 
with  bombs  and  bullets,  but  with  all  the 
wondrous  weapons  of  peace  In  the  20th 
century. 

And  then,  perhaps,  together,  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world  can  share  that  gracious 
task  with  all  the  people  of  Vietnam,  North 
and  South  alike. 


U.S.  DRIVE  TO  NEGOTIATE  IN  VIET- 
NAM—RUSK, GOLDBERG,  AND 
BUNDY  SPELL  IT  OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  headlined  the  Monday 
night  CBS  news  special  on  Vietnam  as 
"U.S.  Diplomacy  by  TV."  This  inter- 
rogation of  Secretary  Rusk,  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  and  Presidential  Assistant 
Bundy  once  again  contributed  greatly  to 
the  understanding  by  the  American  peo- 
ple of  our  policies  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  New  York 
Times,  this  broadcast  may  also  have 
served  another  vital  purpose.  In  that 
bro€idcast,  as  Max  Frankel  reports  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  Secretary 
Rusk  may  well  have  imparted  to  Hanoi 
the  fact  that  it  could  expect  no  military 
respite  without  negotiations,  and  that 
this  country  Is  ready,  willing,  and  anxi- 
ous to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  1954 
Geneva  agreement  and,  again,  of  the 
1962,  Laotian  agreements.  The  Secie- 
tai-y  spells  out  in  detail  the  nature  of  the 
self-detei-mination,  the  free  secret  bal- 
lot election  in  South  Vietnam  to  which 
we  agree. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  there  is  an  imusually 
clear  exposition  of  our  will  to  negotiate 
expressed  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  and 
by  Mr.  Bundy.  Let  me  read  briefly  from 
it: 

Mr.  HomxET.  But  can  one  not  hasten  this 
process  somewhat?  Can  one  not  ripen  the 
quiet  diplomacy  by  creating  circumstances 
In  which  the  other  side  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  come  to  the  conference  table,  by. 
for  instance,  dramatizing  a  desire  to  return 
to  Geneva,  or  perhaps  some  dramatic,  sub- 
stantive but  dramatic,  approach  by  President 
Johnson — a  summit  ^xtnlerence  on  this  prob- 
lem, which  I  think  everyone  recognizes  U  a 
most  serious  problem? 

Mr,  Goldberg.  Mr.  Hottelet,  how  more 
dramatic   can   the   President  of   the  United 
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states  be?  He  made  a  public  declaration 
about  this  in  Baltimore,  ''unoondltlonal  dis- 
cussions," and  then  some  critics  said  that 
the  President  did  not  mean  "negotiations." 
So  then  In  the  letter  that  he  sent  down  with 
me  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  he  used  the  word  "negotiations"  to 
put  at  rest  this  thing  that  people  were 
talking  about.  Following  which,  we  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Security  Council,  in  which 
we  said,  "We  call  upon  anyone,  any  member, 
not  only  of  the  Security  Council,  but  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  participate  with  us  In 
this  effort." 

The  IT  nonallned  nations  made  a  pro- 
posal. We  said  that  they  would  form  the 
basis  for  a  negotiation.  And  then — I  can't 
go  through  all  of  the  15  efforts  that  were 
made.  Mr.  Davies  went  ,to  Hanoi.  We  said 
that  we  welcomed  that  Initiative.  The  Com- 
monwealth ministers  made  a  declaration. 
We  said  we  welcomed  that  initiative.  Mr. 
Nlcrumah  has  Indicated  some  Interest;  we 
did  not  discourage  It. 

I  personally  feel  that  you  never  denigrate 
any  party  nor  a  great  nation  by  indicating 
a  desire  for  peaceful  resolution  of  a  conflict. 
The  President  has  done  this.  He's  gone  all 
out  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Hottelet.  The  ptirpose  of  my  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Goldberg,  was  to  ask  whether  one 
could  not  do  more  than  Just  indicate  a  will- 
ingness to  accept,-  indicate  acquiescence 

Mr.  BtJNDY.jWell,  we  have  done  that,  Mr. 
Hottelet,  In  the  specific  case  that  you  men- 
tioned. It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  is, 
and  It's  very  clear,  really,  and  increasingly 
recognized  around  the  world,  we  are  un- 
conditionally ready  for  negotiations;  we  are 
unconditionally  ready  to  return  to  Geneva 
If  others  are;  we  are  unconditionally  ready 
for  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  In 
any  way  that  they  can  be  made  effective;  we 
are  unconditionally  ready  to  meet  with  all 
interested  governments  and  go  to  work  on 
this  problem,  and  we  have  said  so  In  every 
sharp  and  flat,  and  the  President  is  fonil  of 
saying,  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  And  I 
l)ell6ve  the  message  has  been  heard. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  this  historic 
and  significant  interview  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record,  together  with 
the  fascmating  interpretation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  interview  by  Max 
Frankel,  published  In  today's  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script and  Interpretation  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CBS  News  Special  Report — Vietnam 
Perspective:  "Winning  the  Peace" 
(Part  in  of  four  parts,   as   broadcast   over 

the    CBS    Television    Network,    Monday, 

August  23,  1965) 

Participants:  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  UJJ.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg, 
Presidential   Assistant  McGeorge  Bundy. 

Reporters:  CBS  News  United  Nations  Cor- 
respondent Richard  C.  Hottelet,  CBS  News 
Diplomatic  Correspondent  Marvin  Kalb,  CBS 
News  White  House  Correspondent  Harry 
Reasoner. 

Produced  by  CBS  News. 

Announcer.  This  Is  the  third  of  four  spe- 
cial 1-hour  broadcasts  by  CBS  News,  "Viet- 
nam Perspective."  In  the  past  2  weeks,  the 
new  decisions  and  the  American  military 
effort  In  Vietnam  were  examined.  Tonight, 
"Winning  the  Peace." 

The  paths  to  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam  will  be  discussed  by  three  Govern- 
ment officials.  Now  here  is  CBS  News  White 
House  Correspondent  Harry  Reasoner. 

Mr.  Rkasonek.  Good  evening.  We're  In  the 
John  Qulncy  Adams  Room  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  Washington  for  the  third  In  our 
series  of  programs  with  the  U.S.  policymak- 


ers on  Vietnam.  Across  from  me  are  three 
distinguished  officials  whose  task  it  Is  to 
pursue  perhai>8  the  most  difficult  and  illusive 
of  our  objectives  in  Vietnam,  the  pursuit 
of  peace. 

We're  happy  to  have  back  with  us  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  who  with  the 
President  formulates  our  foreign  policy  and 
who  heads  our  diplomatic  offensive  in  south- 
east Asia. 

This  is  our  newly  designated  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg,  who 
Is  exploring  the  avenues  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam  through  UJJ,  channels. 

And  this  Is  McGeorge  Bundy,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  who  has  played  a 
key  role  In  the  formulation  of  our  policies 
In  Vietnam  and  who,  a  few  weeks  ago  on 
this  network,  defended  the  administration's 
position  with  some  professors  who  disagree 
with  it. 

Seated  with  me  are  two  CBS  News  col- 
leagues, diplomatic  correspondent  Marvin 
Kalb,  who  regulaijy  covers  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  who  is  Just  back  from  one  of 
many  trips  to  Russia.  And  U.N.  correspond- 
ent Richard  C.  Hottelet. 

Gentlemen,  I'd  like  to  begin  with  a  fairly 
basic  question.  It's  been  quite  a  weekend 
in  Vietnam.  We  bombed  close  to  China 
again.  We  bombed  for  the  first  time  some 
targets  that  could  be  described  as  less  di- 
rectly military  than  before,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  new  optimism  about  how  the  ground 
fighting  is  going.  Is  this  the  moment?  Is 
this  the  time  for  negotiations?  I'd  like  each 
of  you  to  reply  to  that  briefly.  Secretary 
Rusk? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  that  depends  on  the  other 
side  in  their  assesspient  of  the  situation. 
We  have  been  ready  for  a  long  time  to  make 
peace  in  southeast  Asia.  Our  problem  Is  to 
get  the  other  side  to  the  conference  table. 
We  Jtist  don't  know.  The  other  side  must 
make  that  decision. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Ambassador  Goldberg? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  think  any  time  is  a  good 
time  for  negotiations.  The  only  way  to  re- 
solve conflict  Is  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table, 
to  use  a  term  that  1  am  very  wril  familiar 
with,'  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  not  de- 
termined by  the  calendar,  or  even  by  the 
course  of  military  events.  This  is  deter- 
mined by  the  genuine  desire  of  the  parties 
to  the  conflict  to  remove  the  problem  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  bargaining  table.  So 
for  me,  any  time  Is  a  good  time  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Reasoneb.  Mr.  Bundy? 

Mr.  BuNDT.  Well,  it's  certainly  true  that  It 
is  our  position  that  now  Is  a  good  time  to 
negotiate.  We  have  had  that  view  for  many 
months,  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  in  every 
way,  public  and  private,  at  every  level  of  dis- 
coiu-se,  from  the  President  on  down.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  response  from  Hanoi,  stlU 
more  from  Pelplng,  has  been  consistently  and 
powerfully  negative.  No  later  than  a  week 
ago,  in  an  Interview  with  the  correspondent 
of  the  French  newspaper  Le  Monde,  Ho  of 
Hanoi  made  It  very  plain  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  negotiate  except  on  terms  of  aU 
power  to  the  Communists.  I  believe  It  to  be 
true  that  military  success  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen  In  recent  days  does  help  tw 
bring  nearer  the  day  when  there  will  be  effec- 
tive negotiation. 

Mr.  Hottelet.  It  also  reinforces  the  ques- 
tion that  some  people  have  asked  of  whether  . 
you  ought  to  negotiate  at  all,  or  whether.  If 
you  and  the  tables  turning  your  way,  if  you 
are  gaining  any  kind  of  military  ascendancy, 
whether  you  shouldn't  use  that  advantage, 
press  It  to  checkmate  Communist  aggres- 
sion, which  la  the  U.S.  professed  aim. 
not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  all  through  south- 
east Asia  and  Laos  and  In  northeast  Thailand 
and  Malaysia  as  well.  In  other  words,  Why 
should  we  negotiate?  is  the  question. 

Mr.  BuNDT.  I  think  all  of  us  ^ould  agree, 
and  I  know  this  to  be  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate 


and  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  talce  the 
view  that  because  the  battle  Is  going  well  we 
are  unwlUing  to  talk  about  It.  In  our  view, 
the  effort  to  end  the  aggression  must  con- 
tinue, while  the  aggression  continues,  but 
we  are  predared  for  discussion  and  for  nego- 
tiation at  any  time. 

Mr.  Kalb.  There  Is  in  the  air  right  now  In 
Washington  something  which  has  not  been 
here  before,  at  least  in  the  last  couple  of 
months,  and  that  is  a  wispy  kind  of  feeling 
that  maybe  there  is  some  optimism  here  and 
some  grounds  for  optimism.  I'd  like  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  the  grounds  for 
optimism?  What  is  the  evidence  that  gives 
rise  to  this  sense? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  I  think  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  has  made  It  very  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  pushed  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  that  we  shall  meet  our  commit- 
ments to  South  Vietnam  has  made  a  big  dif- 
ference to  this  situation.  I  think  also  the 
fact  that  international  opinion  Is  not  sup- 
porting the  effort  of  Hanoi  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam  makes  a  difference,  because  I  think 
they  were  hoping  at  one  time  that  there 
would  be  a  buildup  of  international  opinion 
that  might  caiise  the  United  States  to  change 
its  attitude  toward  our  commitment. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Gentlemen,  may  I  make  an 
observation  on  the  Secretary's  statement? 
New  to  diplomacy,  I  have  been  reading  in 
diplomacy.  Talleyrand  made  a  statement 
about  the  Vienna  Congress  in  which  he  said 
that  the  great  powers  there  assembled  were 
too  frightened  to  fight  and  too  stupid  to  agree. 
And  I  think  in  a  very  simple  measure,  we 
can  say  of  American  foreign  policy  in  this 
situaUon,  that  It  is  clear  from  what  the 
President  has  said,  from  what  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  said,  Mr.  Bundy  said  in  hU 
teach-ins,  that  the  Unlt^  States  very  defi- 
nitely is  not  too  frightened  to  fi^ht.  That 
has  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Let  me  come  back,  Mr.  Kalb,  if 
I  may,  to  Mr.  Bundy's  reference  to  the  inter- 
view— in  Le  Monde,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  on  August 
14.  He  seemed  to  be  saying  there  that  a 
precondition  for  peace  is  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces.  Well,  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  is  quite  an  unrealistic  point 
of  view,  because  those  forces  are  there  solely 
because  of  the  Intervention  of  outside  forces 
from  Hanoi  in  South  Vietnam.  Now  one 
would  suppose  that  peace  requires  that  there 
be  a  withdrawal  of  those  North  Vietnamese 
forces  that  have  penetrated  into  South  Viet- 
nam. If  you  don't  like  the  word  withdrawal, 
you  can  use  the  word  redeployment,  but  It 
is  that  infiltration  which  Is  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  presence  of  American  combat 
forces  m  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  obviously,  we  and  others  have  been 
giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  basis 
on  which  peace  can  be  achieved.  I  think 
the  entire  record  of  the  United  States  since 
1945  shows  that  we  want  peace  and  not  war 
and  that  all  of  our  effort  in  this  postwar 
period  has  been  directed  to  that  end.  Well, 
now.  In  South  Vietnam,  the  cessation  of  out- 
side aggression,  the  cessation  of  this  Infiltra- 
tion from  the  north  Is  certainly  fundamental 
because  that  would  make  It  possible  for 
American  forces  to  come  home.  We  should 
like  to  see  full  performance  on  all  sides  of 
the  mUltary  clauses  of  the  1954  agreements. 
We  have  said  repeatedly,  time  after  time, 
that  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  no  interest  in  military  bases 
or  a  permanent  military  presence  In  south- 
east Asia.  Well,  now,  that  Is  in  accord  with 
the  1954  agreements  and  that  should  be  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. 

Now  as  far  as  South  Vietnam  Internally  Is 
concerned,  we  liave  a  deep  conamltment  to 
the  simple  notion  of  self-determination.  In 
the  1954  agreements,  it  was  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  elections,  through  secret  elec- 
tions— through  secret  ballot,  and  that  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam,  north  and  south,  would 
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have  a  chance  to  express  th 
Ions,  and  we  are  prepared 
South  Vietnam  to  determine 
of  that  country  want  In  tenuis 
Institutions. 

And   then   the   question 
which  has  been  troublesome 
Again,  It  Is  instinctive  with 
to  say.  What  do  the  people 
the  people  want?     And  ther  : 
out  In  North  Vietnam  and 
what  the  people  themselves 
this   matter   Is   important, 
very  simple.     And  it  doesn't 
are  going  to  want  reuniflcatlfc 
In  the  north  would  want 
If  there  were  a  Communist 
out  the  country.     The  peop 
don't  want  reunification  on 
It  Is  for  the  people  of  Vletna^ 
at  such  time  as  they  have  a 
their  views  freely  on  tBat 
we  are   talking  about  here 
elements  of  a  settlement 
basically  in   1954  and  again 
Lao  agreements. 

Mr.     HOTTELET.  Mr. 

probably  the  most  sensitive 
the  world.    Do  you  get  any 
the — your  colleagues  at  the 
that  the  other  side  has 
of — that  we  are  not  too 
not  too  stupid  to  talk? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Not  yet. 
dor.     We  have  to   persevere 
and  experience   and  hope, 
loud  and  clear.     The  signal 
tary  has  refererd  to  on 
negotiations  will  take  place 
a  signal,  has  been  made  by 
Our   President   has   stated 
world  that  we  are  prepared 
unconditional    negotiations, 
points  that  Hanoi  has  madf 
points  we  have  made  and  to 
able  settlement,  a  durable 
hopeful — I  am  hopeful — an 
this  hope  that  we  will  get 
from  the  other  side.    It's  ver;  ■ 
that  signal.     The  President 
more.    He  did  it  on  other 
done  it  since.    He  armed  m€ 
the   Secretary    General    wh 
plainly  that  we  are  ready  to 
dltionally  all  problems  and 
the  basis  of  their  position 
and  I  think  we  are  looking 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  Reasoneb.  Mr. 
there's  some  confusion  in 
these  1954  agreements  whic|i 
so  often.     For  instance,  I 
many"  Americans   realize   it 
that  we  didn't  sign, 
line  why  we  did   not  sign 
would  sign  a  similar  agreem^ 

Mr.  RnsK.  Well,  we  did 
those   agreements,   but   Gei 
•  who  was  then  Under  Secreta 
a  statement  at  the  time 
braced   those  agreements 
United  States,  and  said  tha 
violate  those  agreements  bj 
looked  upon  by  the  United 
to  the  peace.     So  that  we 
the  1954  agreements.  In  their 
clples,  do  provide  a  basis  foi 
east  Asia.     What  we  do  no ; 
the  settlement  of  1954  can 
by  any  party. 

Mr.    Reasoner.  Mr.    Bunfey 
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cerned— are  aware  of  the  danger  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  conflict.  We  certainly  are  on 
our  side.  We  have  lived  with  crises  large 
and  small  over  a  20-year  period  now — in  Ber- 
lin, in  Greece.  In  Korea,  in  Cuba,  and  else- 
where— and  I  think  Americans  can  be  proud 
of  the  care  and  the  prudence  and  the  re- 
straint which  their  government  has  shown 
m  this  generation  of  effort.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Johnson — a  man  of  peace 
If  there  ever  was  one — we  are  conducting  our 
affairs  In  that  tradition  and  with  that  pur- 
pose of  restraint.  We  believe  that  there  Is  a 
similar  recognition — although  not  always  a 
similar  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others — 
there  Is  a  similar  recognition  of  the  hazards 
of  any  great  enlargement  of  the  conflict  on 
the  part  of  the  parties  Interested  on  the 
other  side.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  what  they 
will  do.  We  can  be  svire,  and  we  must  be 
accountable  for  what  we  do.  and  that  is  why 
our  entire  effort  has  been  directed  at  things 
related  speciflcally  to  what  is  being  done  to 
and  in  South  Vietnam.  That's  what  we  are 
concerned  with:  not  the  fate  of  any  other 
regime  elsewhere;  not  the  safety  or  security 
of  any  larger  power  nearby  which  we  do  not 
threaten.  We  are  concerned  with  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  obligations  In  South  Vietnam, 
a  limited  objective,  and  the  nature  of  those 
limitations  we've  made  Just  as  clear  as  we 
know  how. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Bundy,  could  you  convince 
us,  and  thereby  provide  us  with  the  evidence 
that  leads  you  to  feel  that  the  American 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  specifically 
related  to  acts  of  terrorism  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  this  will  convince  the  Vietcong 
operation  in  South  Vietnam  that  they  must 
stop  what  they're  doing? 

Mr.  Bundy.  No,  the  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam Is  not — I  would  not  relate  It  specifically 
and  directly  to  any  one  action  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  to  the  campaign  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  the  program  pursued  by  Hanoi 
against  South  Vietnam  it  is  related  and 
related  most  directly.  The  targets  are  mili- 
tary targets:  military  lines  of  communication, 
military  barracks,  military  depots.  There 
has  been  no  miscellaneous  bombing  of  any 
old  target  in  North  Vietnam  or  anywhere  so 
far  as  we  can  avoid  it.  The  targets  have 
been  directly  related  to  a  campaign  of  In- 
filtration, a  campaign  of  military  control, 
and  a  campaign  of  organized  terror  where 
I  the  heartbeat  of  that  campaign  Is  in  Hanoi. 
Mr.  HOTTELET.  Getting  back  to  China.  I've 
heard  the  assumption  expressed  that  China 
will  not  Intervene  directly  in  Vietnam  as  long 
as  the  regime — the  Communist  regime  of 
North  Vietnam — is  not  in  danger  of  being 
overthrown,  and  as  long  as  there  Is  no  mas- 
sive Incursion  of  American  power  on  the 
ground.  Is  this,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that 
guides  your  policy? 

Mr.  RtrsK.  Well,  I  think  we  are  at  some 
hazard  in  trying  to  think  like  the  members 
of  the  Politburo  in  Peiplng.  It  Is  my  im- 
pression that  the  Communist  world  does  not 
want  a  general  war  over  southeast  Asia.  Un- 
fortunately, Bom^  of  them  want  southeast 
Asia.  Therefore,  we  cannot  be  completely 
sure  at  the  end  of  the  trail  which  desire  on 
their  part  will  predominate.  But,  the  author- 
ities In  Peiplng  must  know  that  they  have 
undertaken  to  supp)Ort  an  effort  In  South 
Vietnam  right  up  against  an  American  com- 
mitment of  which  they  were  fully  informed. 
Therefore,  they  must  recognize  that  there  are 
very  large  haz.uds  If  they  themselves  elect 
to  pursue  this  by  direct  Intervention.  Now 
we,  therefore,  have  been  acting  with  a  com- 
bination of  firmness  and  prudence  In  an 
effort  to  keep  wide  open  the  doors  of  peaceful 
settlement.  This  has  charact-erized  American 
policy  in  all  of  these  postwar  crises  to  which 
Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  referred,  and  we  would 
hope  very  much  that  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  recognized  on  the  other  side 
that  pushing  this  matter  militarily  is  not 
worth  the  risk  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  and 


therefore,  that  they  will  bring  this  to  the 
conference  table  for  lettlement. 

Mr.  Kale.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  Washington  who  study  the 
China  problem  who  believe  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  precisely  a  war  In  southeast  AsKi 
that  the  Chinese  want.  It  is  precisely  the 
bog:r'rig  down  of  an  enormous  number  of 
American  troops  in  southeast  Asia  that  the 
Chinese  want,  both  for  internal  political  rea- 
sons as  well  as  a  Justification  of  their  posi- 
tion in  terms  of  their  quarrel  with  the  Rus- 
sians. What  evidence  can  you  provide  that. 
indeed,  the  Chinese — I'm  not  talking  about 
the  Russians  now — do  not  really  want  this 
kind  of — of  a  larger  and  deeper  American 
involvement,  even  running  the  risk  of  war 
with  America? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  one  can  only  Judge  by 
their  actions  thus  far  and  by  Impressions  one 
gets  from  those  who  have  been  In  touch  with 
Peiplng.  There  is  a  comment  going  aroimd 
In  the  Communist  world  these  days  that 
Peiplng  is  orepared  to  fight  to  the  last  Viet- 
namese. There  is  a  certain  caution  and  pru- 
tlence  In  their  action,  more  so  than  In  their 
words,  but  when  you  analyze  these  mat- 
ters from  the  point  of  view  of  basic  na- 
tional Interest,  objectively  In  terms  of  what 
can  be  at  the  root  of  their  thinking,  I  myself 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  a  rational  idea  that 
the  principal  powers  Involved  in  this  busi- 
ness could  look  with  favor  upon  thp  outbreak 
of  a  general  war.  It  doesn't  make  sense  from 
anyone's  point  of  view. 

Now,  that  means  that  It  Is  Important  to 
do  what  we  can  not  to  let  events  take  con- 
trol; to  try  to  keep  some  sort  of  control 
over  the  situation  so  that  contacts  among 
the  capitals  might  have  a  chance  to  find  a 
way  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  And  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  President  Johnson  has  tried  to 
act  with  the  combination  of  the  firmness  and 
prudence  that  he  believes  the  situation  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  BuNDT.  Could  I  pick  up  from  what  the 
Secretary  said  for  one  moment  and  say  that, 
m  the  first  place,  that  nothing  is  more 
Important  than  the  maintenance  of  pru- 
dence and  of  effective  control  of  our  own 
operations  by  our  own  Government.  That's 
the  meaning  of  the  insistent,  direct  surveil- 
lance which  the  President  maintains  over 
major  military  decisions,  and  specifically, 
over  decisions  which  affect  military  action 
against  North  Vietnam.  This  is  a  matter 
which  he  keeps  under  his  own  control  by  the 
consent  and  with  the  support  of  the  senior 
military  commanders  concerned. 

And  Just  one  more  point.  Obviously,  the 
Chinese  would  be  delighted  to  have  us  mis- 
manage our  affairs  in  South  Vietnam  and  in 
southeast  Asia  so  that  we  got  more  and  more 
engaged  in  something  less  and  less  success- 
ful. It  is  ovu"  object  and  our  purpose  and  our 
,  responsibility  to  do  a  better  Job  than  that, 
and  to  do  that  Job  within  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence, restraint,  and  decency  which  we  are 
trying  to  follow. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Could  I  summarize  Ameri- 
can policy  in  this  area  by  quoting  an 
ancient  Greek  wise  man,  Polyblus.  who  s.ild 
that  "the  purpose  of  war" — and  I  would 
describe  it  In  terms  of  our  attitude  toward 
Hanoi — "is  not  to  annihilate  the  enemy,  but 
to  get  him  to  mend  his  ways."  And  this. 
In  fact.  Is  what  we  have  been  attempting  to 
do,  prevent  aggression,  and  this  has  been 
made  cleat  time  and  time  again.  We — the 
President  said,  my  distinguished  predecessor 
at  the  United  Nations  said,  we  don't  covet 
any  territory,  we  don't  seek  to  establish  any 
military  bases;  we  are  acting  the  way  we 
do  to  stop  aggression.  And  when  you  move 
only  to  stop  aggression,  not  to  promote  ag- 
gression. I  thing  the  dangers  of  a  general 
war  are  minimized. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the — every- 
thing that  you  said   Is   certainly  true,  and 
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this  is  precisely  what  the  administration  is 
saying.  At  the  same  time,  people  said  in 
the  Chinese  capital,  who  have  to  view  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  national 
interest — you  can  say  that  we're  not  building 
bases  around  China., but  when  the  Chinese 
leaders  look  out  at  the  map.  they  can  see  the 
presence  of  American  military  forces  from 
one  end  of  the  Chinese  border  to  the  other. 
When  you  bomb,  as  we  did  today,  to  within 
31  miles  of  the  Chinese  border,  people  re- 
sponsible for  Chinese  national  security  prob- 
ably would  look  with  some  great  concern 
about  that.  I  am  trying  to  understand  what 
makes  you  feel  that  they're  not  that  deeply 
concerned,  or  that  they  don't  feel  that  bomb- 
ing 31  miles  on  this  side  of  the  border  might 
not  lead  to  31  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Mr.  Kalb,  for  a  very  simple 
reason:  because  we  have  stated  as  a  matter 
of  direct  public  policy  to  the  world,  a  com- 
mitment which  America  has  made  to  every- 
body, that  if  aggression  ceases  from  the 
north,  our  activities  In  South  Vietnam  will 
likewise  cease.  This  Is  a  pretty  broad  state- 
ment, quite  different  from  statements  that 
were  made  by  other  powers  at  other  points 
in  the  history  of  South  and  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  HOTTELET.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
Korean  war  after  the  cessation  of  fire,  and 
before  the  armistice  was  signed,  when — as 
President  Eisenhower  revealed  not  long  ago — 
he  got  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Chinese  to 
sign  the  armistice  and  threatened  or  prom- 
ised to  use  all  American  power,  including 
nuclear  power,  aganst  the  Chinese.  He  said 
they  got  the  message  and  they  came  to  the 
conference  table.  Can  you  envisage  any  simi- 
lar circumstances  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RT7SK.  Well.  I  think  we'll  have  to  let 
that  question  ride  for  the  future.  There 
already  was  a  negotiation  going  on  at  that 
time,  and  the  probletn  was  to  bring  it  to 
a  final  conclusion.  In  a  major  sense,  the 
fighting  had  already  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  earlier  discussions  of  the 
cease-fire.  We  may  get  to  a  point  where 
a  cease-fire  gets  to  be  the  crucial  element 
there  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Kalb.  if  I  could  return  to  your  point 
for  a  second.  I  don't  believe  that  Ideological 
differences  are  as  profound  as  to  cause 
Peiplng  to  be  concernejl  about  what  they  see 
around  their  borders  when  they  know  that 
we  would  come  home  if  Hanoi  would  leave 
.  South  Vietnam  alone,  and  that  we  would 
not  have  bases  or  troops  In  southeast  Asia 
if  these  countries  could  live  in  peace.  Now 
they  can  pretend,  given  their  ideological 
commitments,  that  they  somehow  are  afraid 
that  we  have  In  mind  a  major  attack  on 
China.  There's  nothing  in  the  record  to 
show  that.  Nothing  In  the  conduct  of  the 
last  15  or  20  years  to  give  any  support  to 
that  idea. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  suggesting 
then  that  the  American  confrontation — if  I 
can  use  that  large  word — in  southeast  Asia  is 
really  the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam, 
and  not  the  broader  confrontation  of  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China? 

Mr.  RtTSK.  Well.  I  think,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  is  clear  that  what  Hanoi  is  doing 
Is  our  principal  problem  and  explains  why 
we're  in  South  Vietnam  with  military  forces, 
so  that  we're  not  involved  in  a  confrontation. 
the  purpose  of  which,  on  our  side,  is  to  de- 
stroy the  regime  in  Peiplng.  We  have  two 
divisions  in  Korea,  because,  among  other 
things,  several  hundred  thousand  Chinese 
came  into  the  Korean  wax  in  1950-51,  aiKi 
this  poeed  a  problem  of  the  security  of  South 
Korea.  But  througliout  this  postwar  period. 
force  has  been  initiated  by  the  other  side. 
The  free  worlij  has  had  to  meet  that  force 
with  determination,  but  the  free  world  has 
also  met  tt  with  the  kind  of  prudence  and 
restraint  that  keeps  open  the  &oan  of  peace- 
ful settlement.    And  an  I  would  say  on  that 


to  our  colleagues  in  Peiplng.  if  they  want  to 
test  whether  or  not  the  United  States  is  ag- 
gressive, then  let  them  live  at  peace  with 
their  neighbors,  and  they  would  find  out 
that  the  United  States  is  not  aggressive  with 
respect  to  mainland  China. 

Mr.  Kalb.  We're  talking  in  a  kind  of  a 
shorthand,  though,  sir.  Isn't  it  more  direct 
in  some  way  at  this  stage,  given  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  danger,  to  have  a  more  direct 
link  of  communication  with  the  Chinese 
Communists?  I'm  aware  of  the  Warsaw 
conversations,  but  we've  had  enormous  polit- 
ical differences  with  the  Russians;  we've 
been  able  to  establish  a  hot  line  to  Moscow. 
What  about  some  kind  of  line  directly  to 
Peiplng? 

Mr.  RtJoK.  Well,  I  think  we've  had  more 
discussions  with  Peiplng  over  the  last  10 
years  on  more  important  subjects  than  has 
any  government  that  recognizes  Peiplng, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Moscow.  Our 
problem  with  Peiplng  Is  not  communication. 
Our  problem  Is  that  when  we  have  talks  with 
them,  they  begin  by  saying  that  there  can 
be  no  Improvement  In  the  situation  until  we 
are  prepared  to  stirrender  Formosa  to  the 
mainland,  and  that  means  turning  over  11 
million  people  against  theh-  will  to  Peiplng, 
and  we  make  It  clear  that  this  is  not  possible, 
and  I  must  confess,  the  conversation  gets  to 
be  implacable  and  harsh  and  takes  well- 
known  lines  as  represented  in  the  public 
statements  of  the  two  sides. 

Mr.  Bundy.  Going  by  their  own  conversa- 
tions. Mr.  Kalb.  and  their  own — what  they 
say  to  Journalists,  the  few  and  rare  ones 
whom  they  receive,  the  Peiplng  government 
Itself  has  said  over  and  over  again,  framing 
the  matter  In  Its  own  terms,  that  what  Is  at 
Issue  in  Vietnam  Is  fundamentally  a  matter 
for  the  Vietnamese  people  to  decide.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  think.  We  believe  that  the 
center  of  this  question  is  in  what  is  being 
done  to  and  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  not  in 
Peiplng,  except  as  they  may  be  engaged  In 
support  and  assistance  to  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  destroy  a  given  society  and 
replace  it  with  one  fashiqped  in  their  own 
image.  And  I  believe  th^people  In  Peiplng 
know  that,  and  I  believe  they  understand 
clearly  that  it  is  only  by  their  action  and  by 
their  decision  that  there  can  be  the  kind  -f 
enlargement  which  would  Involve  direct 
danger  to  them. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  This  question  has  come  up 
several  times  about  letting  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam decide  what  they  want  to  do.  Is  this, 
indeed,  the  case,  or  it  it  a  case,  as  in  other 
U.S.  policy,  where  there  are  limitations,  where 
there  are  certain  options  denied  them?  Sup- 
pose South  Vietnam  decided  that  it  wished 
to  make  a  separate  peace.  Would  we  accept 
it? 

Mr.  BiHTOY.  Well,  I  think  when  you  asked 
that  question  earlier  to  Ambassador  Taylor 
he  said  that  he  Just  didn't  think  tha^  was 
a  realistic  possibility.  My  own  JudgBjent  is, 
on  the  basis  of  one  short  visit  and  innu- 
merable reports  and  a  great  many  discussions 
with  others  who  have  been  there  much 
longer,  that  there  is  no  problem,  from  our 
side,  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  given  a  free  choice  and 
conditions  of  reasonable  peace,  to  frame  their 
own  future  in  ways  with  which  we  would 
be -happy  to  live;  that  it  is  an  unreal  ques- 
tion to  suppose  that  they  would  freely  choose 
to  cast  their  lot  with  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Nevertheless 

Mr.  BtTNDY.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 

Mr.  Reasoner.  It  is  not  an  unreal  ques-  ■ 
tion.  to  this  extent:  that  some  intelligence 
estimates  this  spring  indicated   this  would 
be  a  possibility;    Now,  If — even  if  it  Is  un- 
likely  

Mr.  Buwdy.  I  am  not  aware  of  those 

Mr.  Reasoner.  It  mvst  be  something  we 
consider. 

Mr.  BtTifDT.  Intelligence  estlmftes,  Mr. 
Reasoner.    Really  not 


Mr.  Reasonek.  Well,  then  put  it  on  a  pure- 
ly hypothetical  basis.  To  think  through  the 
unthinkable,  what  would  be  our  attitude? 
Would  we  accept  it? 

Mr.  Bundt.  Well,  let  me  put  it  the  other 
way  around,  and  say  that  the  United  States 
is  obviously  not  in  a  position  to  make  the 
kind  of  effort  and  to  make  the  kind  of  sac- 
rifices which  we  are  making  if  there  were 
not  effort  and  sacrifice  by  the  people  and 
government  of  the  country  to  which  we  are 
gi\lng  assistance.  There  is  that  kind  of  ef- 
fort. There  is  that  kind  of  sacrifice.  Our 
attention  focuses  most  naturally  upon  the 
battles  in  which  Americans  are  heavily  en- 
gaged, and  we  feel,  most  naturally.  Amer- 
ican casualties.  But  the  rate  of  casualties 
and  the  rate  of  effort  is  running  many  times 
to  one  on  the  Vietnamese  side  as  between 
us. 

Mr.  HOTTELET.  Are  there  any  points  on 
which  the  peace  aims  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  do 
not  coincide? 

Mr.  BuNDT.  Well,  there's  a  constant  prob- 
lem of  discussion  over  the  exact  ways  in 
which  we  would  state  our  peace  aims,  but  the 
current  situation  is  that — and  the  Secretary 
can  speak  to  this  better  than  I  can — that  the 
Foreign  Minuter  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Secretary  himself,  have 
made  closely  parallel  statements  about  our 
peace  alms. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  I  don't  mean  to  be  offensive, 
and  I  certainly  recognlae  your  right  to  de- 
cllhe  to  answer  this  question,  but  in  Santo 
Domingo  we  retained  a  possibility  of  a  veto 
over  a  government.  This  was  clear.  Tlus 
denied  certain  options  to  people  in  the  way 
of  self-determination.  Do  we  retain  similar 
veto  over  possible  decisions  out  of  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  Bundy.  Mr.  Reasoner.  you're  talking 
about  an  island  I  love.  I  was  down  there. 
And  the  point  that  I  think  needs  to  be  made 
is  rather  that  these  two  situations  are  closely 
parallel.  Our  action  there,  first  to  save  lives, 
then  to  prevent  a  particular  kind  of  Com- 
munist hazard,  has  developed  into  an  action  , 
designed  precisely  to  give  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  make  their  own  choice  about  the 
kind  of  government  and  the  kind  of  society 
they  want  to  have.  Now,  a  small  island  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  a  newly-independent 
country  operating  within  international  agree- 
ments which  somewhat  affect  its  interna- 
tional position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world — these  are  two  very  different  situa- 
tions, but  my  own  belief  is  that  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  United  States  in  both 
areas  can  be  defined  in  the  same  broad 
terms. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Mr.  Reasoner,  there's  a  very 
deep  commitment  of  the  American  people  to 
the  simple  notion  that  governments  derive 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  we  have  not  seen  a  govern- 
ment, a  Communist  government,  "orought  to 
power  by  the  free  election  of  its  own  people. 
Now,  we  have  overwhelming  evidence  from 
all  sections,  sectors,  areas,  grouiis,  in  South 
Vietnam  that  they  do  not  want  what  Hanoi 
is  offering  to  them  in  South  Vietnam. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  fear, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  freedom,  that  we 
need  to  fear  what  the  effect  would  be  of 
genuinely  free  elections  among  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  I've  heard  some  people  who 
were  not,  I  think,  in  a  very  good  position  to 
know  the  details,  speculate  that  80  percent 
of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  would  elect 
Ho  Chi  Minh  or  accept  Hanoi  if  they  had 
a  free  election.  That  Just  doesn't  fit  any  of 
the  evidence  that  we  have  about  the  attitude 
of  these  people. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  I  was  thinking  not  so  much 
of  elections  as  o(  a  coup  which  would  put 
into  power,  without  reference  to  the  people — 
as   essentially   the   present   government   Is. 
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Mr.  BtTNDY.  To  put  It  another  way,  the 
Geneva  Conference  Included  as  a  participant 
the  State  of  Vietnam.  The  current  position 
from  Hanoi  Is  that  there  is  no  question  of 
Saigon  aiithorltles.  This  Is  the  very  lan- 
guage of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  so  what  they  wish  to 
do  is  to  foreclose  the  question  of  choice  by 
the  establishment  as  the  only  authentic  rep- 
resentative, again  his  own  language,  their 
agent,  controlled  from  within  by  a  clearly 
Communist  Party,  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  Rusk.  And  without  elections. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned 
before  that — or  Mr.  Bundy  did  actually,  that 
you  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  South 
Vietnam  have  come  out  with  statements 
that  are  rather  similar  as  to  what  both 
countries  want  In  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
yet  to  hear  what  the  Prime  Minister  of 
South  Vietnam  actually  wants  and  there 
have  been  stories  that  there  are  possible 
differences  already  even  in  this  early  period 
of  Ambassador  Lodge's  retinn,  of  differences 
between  the  two;  the  Prime  Minister  was  not 
there  when  the  Ambassador  arrived.  Do  you 
feel,  sir,  that  negotiations  as  we  have  been 
discussing  them  Is  In  any  way  realistic,  or 
possible,  given  the  possibility  of  continued 
political  Instability  In  South  Vietnam  or  the 
continued  absence  of  statements  from  ,the 
new  South  Vietnamese  governments  that 
aline  themselves  with  us? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Oh.  I  think  the  political  Insta- 
bility In  South  Vietnam  Is  Itself  directly  re- 
lated to  violence  In  the  countryside  and  the 
conditions  of  the  war.  During  the  Greek 
guerrilla  operations,  for  exampls,  tbcre  were 
some  eight  Greek  governments  in  tlie  period 
of  some  15  months  of  guerrilla  operations. 
It  Isn't  easy  to  sustain  an  orderly  goyern- 
ment  oased  upon  elections  throughout  the 
countryside  when  thousands  of  local  officials 
are  being  assassinated  or  kidnaped  and 
when  the  normal  processes  of  the  economy 
are  Interrupted  by  sabotage  of  rcuteo  of  com- 
munication, BO  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  political  possibilities  of  what  we 
would  call  a  democratic  and  constitutional 
government  and  peace  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  have  no  doubt  that — that  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  would  move  toward 
a  government  rooted  In  popular  support  and 
that  this  could  be  easily  demonstrated  If  the 
conditions  of  peace  made  It  possible  for  them 
to  proceed  on  that  basis.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
as  you  will  recall,  they  did  have  provincial 
elections,  for  a  large  number  of  tiiose  who 
were  eligible  to  vote  did  in  fact  register,  over 
two-thirds,  and  that  some  73  percent  of 
those  who  were  registered  did  In  fact  vote, 
even  though  the  Vietcong  were  opposing 
those  provincial  elections.  There  were  mul- 
tiple candidates.  Proxa  our  point  of  view, 
they  were  free  elections  and  we  can  be — I 
think,  take  some  confidence  In  the  fact  that 
If  given  a  chance.  If  given  some  possibility  of 
peace,  these  people  In  South  Vietnam  would 
know  how  to  establish  a  government  and 
base  It  upon  popular  support  and  get  on 
with  the  n^aln  job  which  would  be  their  first 
choice. 

Mr.  Kalb.  And  yet,  sir,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  country,  the  air  commodore,  has  ex- 
pressed his  Impatience  publicly  with  the 
politicians  In  South  Vietnam.  He's  even  ex- 
pressed a  certain  admiration  for  dictators  of 
the  past.  Do  we  really  have  a  sense  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  government  that  we  can 
go  to  ^he  conference  table  with? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Oh,  I  think  that  we  go  to  the 
conference  table  with  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  think  that  their  war  alms 
and  our  war  alms  are  basically  i^he  same  and 
that  If  the  country  can  get  some  peace,  then 
there  can  be  a  rapid  development  of  their 
political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  In 
the  direction  which  would  cause  all  of  us  to 
applaud  them  and  give  them  full  support. 

Mr.  HoTTELET.  Tou  don't  say,  sir,  that  the 
war  alms  are  identical.  What  are  the  points 
of  difference? 


Mr.  RnsK.  Well,  perhaps  I  could  say 
"Identical"  as  far  as.  my  present  knowledge  is 
concerned.  I'm  not  aware  of  any  significant 
difference  In  the  war  alms  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. The  central  thing,  gentlemen,  the 
central  thing  Is  that  the  aggression  from  the 
North,  the  infiltration  of  men  and  arms  from 
the  North,  must  be  stopped  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  own 
problems  themselves  without  the  use  of  force 
from  the  outside.  Now,  this  is  the  major, 
central,  overriding  point.  The  details  are 
Incidental  to  that  central  point  ^nd  on  that 
there's  no  difference  between  us  and  Saigon. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Can  I  phrase — rephrase  the 
Secretary's  remark  In  a  simple  way?  I  was 
writing  It  down  as  he  said  It.  If  we  look  at 
the  public  record,  and  the  public  record  is 
not  unimportant  In  this  area,  the  goal  of 
Hanoi  policy  as  recently  expressed  Is  to  4/age 
a  20-year  war  to  Impose  a  Communist  regime 
on  South  Vietnam.  The  goal  of  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  policy  Is  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  by  democratic  mc.Tiis 
under  conditions  of  peace. 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  think  an  examination  of 
Hanoi's,  Pelplng's,  broadcasts  in  the  lait 
several  months  will  indicate  that  they  v.ere 
leaning  rather  heavily  on  three  points:  One, 
that  they  could  score  a  military  succes.s  in 
South  Vietnam — we  know  that  will  be  denied 
to  them;  secondly,  that  International  opin- 
ion somehow  will  build  up  In  such  a  way  as 
to  put  sxifflclent  pressure  on  the  UniicU 
States  to  cause  us  to  change  our  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam — we  know  that  that  will 
not  occur.  And,  third,  that  divisions  Inskle 
the  United  States  will  cause  us  to  chpnge 
our  view  of  this  matter — we  don't  believe 
that  will  occur.  Therefore,  Hanoi.  I  think, 
must  face  the  fact  that  three  essential  pil- 
lars In  their  policy  are  weak  pillars  and. 
therefore,  we  would  hope  very  much  that 
they  would  realize  that  this  matter  must  be 
brought  to  some  conclusion. 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  exaggerate  the  roic 
of  public  discussion  and  public  debate. 
You'll  recall,  for  example,  that  the  Greek 
guerrilla  problem  was  not  settled  In  debate 
At  a  certain  stage  the  guerrillas  simply  began 
to  wither  away.  You'll  recall  that  the  Berlin 
blockade  was  not  lifted  through  a  debate  ir. 
the  Security  Coimcll.  It  was  done  thro;;gh 
private  contacts  ahead  of  time  by — between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Stutes. 
Similarly,  the  Korean  war  was  not  settled  in 
a  debate  In  the  United  Nations.  It  wi's 
settled  by  contacts  among  the  parties.  And. 
therefore,  we  believe  that  we're  In  a  period 
where  the  real  views  of  the  various  parties 
need  to  be  explored  by  channels  that  are 
available,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  basis 
for  a  peace  exists.  I've  Indicated  myself 
earlier  in  this  program  what  seemed  to  us  to 
be  the  main  lines  of  a  peaceful  settlement  us 
far  as  we're  concerned.  There  are  many  de- 
tails which  can't  be  elaborated,  becau.se  wore 
■  not  at  a  negotiating  table.  But  I  do  believe 
that  it  Is  important  for  us  to  pursue  tlie 
quiet  diplomacy,  whether  In  the  United  Na- 
tions or  in  other  respects,  because  it  Is  in 
that  way  that  we  shall,  I  think,  get  the  key 
signals  at  some  stage  that  might  bring  this 
to  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  HoTTELET.  But  can  one  not  hasten  this 
process  somewhat?  Can  one  not  ripen  tlie 
quiet  dlpjomacy  by  creating  circumstances 
In  which  the  other  side  will  find  it  necessary 
to  come  to  the  conference  table,  by,  for  In- 
stance, dramatizing  a  desire  to  return  to 
Geneva,  or  perhaps  some  dramatic,  substan- 
tive bxit  dramatic,  approach  by  President 
Johnson — a  summit  conference  on  this  prob- 
lem, which  I  think  everyone  recognizes  is  a 
most  serious  problem? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Mr.  Hottelet,  how  more  dra- 
matic can  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be?  He  made  a  public  declaration  about 
this  in  Baltimore,  "unconditional  discus- 
sions." and  then  some  critics  said  that  the 
President  did  not  mean  "negotiations."    So 
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then  in  the  letter  that  he  sent  down  with 
me  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  he  used  the  word  "negotiations"  to 
put  at  rest  this  thing  that  people  were  talk- 
ing «bout.  Following  which,  we  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Security  Council,  in  which  we  said, 
'We  call  upon  anyone,  any  member,  not  only 
of  the  Security  Council,  but  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  participate  with  us  In  this  ef- 
fort." 

The  17  nonallned  nations  made  a  pro- 
posal. We  said  that  they  would  form  the 
basis  for  a  negotiation.  And  then — I  can't 
go  through  all  of  the  15  efforts  that  were 
made.  Mr.  Davles  went  to  Hanoi.  We  said 
that  we  welcomed  that  Initiative.  The  Com- 
monwealth Ministers  made  a  declaration. 
We  said  we  welcomed  that  Initiative.  Mr. 
Nkrumah  has  Indicated  some  Interest;  we  did 
not  discourage  it. 

I  personally  feel  that  you  never  denigrate 
any  party  nor  a  great  nation  by  Indicating 
a  desire  for  peaceful  resolution  of  a  con- 
flict. The  President  has  done  this.  He's 
gone  all  out  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Hottelet.  Tlje  ptirpose  of  my  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Goldberg,  was  to  ask  whether  one 
could  not  do  more  than  just  indicate  a 
willingness  to  accept,  indicate  acquies- 
cence  

Mr.  Bundy.  Well,  we  have  done  that,  Mr. 
Hottelet,  In  the  specific  case  that  you  men- 
tioned. It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  Is,  and 
it's  very  clear,  really,  and  Increasingly  rec- 
ognized around  the  world,  we  are  uncondi- 
tionally ready  for  negotiations;  we  are  un- 
conditionally ready  to  return  to  Geneva  If 
others  are;  we  are  unconditionally  ready  for 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  In  any 
way  that  they  can  be  made  effective;  we  are 
unconditionally  ready  to  meet  with  all  In- 
terested governments  and  go  to  work  on  this 
problem,  and  we  have  said  so  In  every  sharp 
and  flat,  and  the  President  Is  fond  of  saying, 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  And  I  believe 
the  message  has  been  heard. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Bundy,  at  one  time  there 
was  an  unadvertised  pause  In  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  I  wonder,  sir,  If  the  .ad- 
ministration might  not — in  following  vtp 
Dick's  line  of  questioning — might  not  con- 
sider that  an  advertised  or  unadvertised  ef- 
fort along  these  same  lines  might  not  be 
contemplated,  because  the  leaders  In  Hanoi — 
and  you  keep  making  reference  to  the  other 
side — have  certain  things  that  they  must  go 

Mr.  Bundy.  Well 

Mr.  Kalb.  In  addition  to  public  state- 
ments, they  have  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  bombed. 

Mr.  Bundy.  You  talked  about  this  matter 
in  this  series  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  I 
think  the  Secretary  then  made  the  point 
that  at  the  time  of  the  unannounced  pause 
there  was  Information  about  Its  existence 
was.  In  fact,  conveyed  to  the  governments 
most  concerned,  and  in  the  first  Instance,  to 
the  government  In  Hanoi.  They  were  In  no 
doubt  that  this  was  happening.  They  were 
in  no  doubt  that  we  would  be  watching  to 
see  whether  there  was  any  response  or  any 
secondary  action. 

Any  time  that  we  thought  that  there  was 
a  promise  of  action  and  response  In  terms  of 
tlie  reduction  of  the  activities  which  had 
made  this  trouble,  there  would  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  the  United  States  about  making 
appropriate  adjustments  In  our  own  mili- 
tary activity. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  asstu-e  you  that 
we  have  not  been  negligent  in  our  business, 
and  that  hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  the 
other  side  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  indicate 
what  else  would  happen  If  the  bombing 
ceased. 

Now,  I  said  in  our  earlier  program  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  consider  cessation  of 
the  bombing  If  it  were  a  step  toward  peace. 
Now    that   remains   open,    that   possibility. 


But  what  else  would  happen?  Would  the 
325th  North  Vietnamese  Division  go  home? 
Would  there  be  a  cessation  of  the  bombing 
In  South  Vietnam,  where  It's  occurring  all 
the  time  among  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
against  oiu:  own  forces? 

In  other  words,  the  target  here  is  peace, 
and  all  of  these  Incidental  aspects  of  it 
ought  to  be  fitted  into  a  movement  toward 
a  genuine,  permanent,  peaceful  settlement  of 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  There's  a  question  here  I'd 
like  to  address  to  Mr.  Bundy.  If,  as  we  seem 
to  feel,  that  we  have  some  years  ahead  of  us, 
or  some  weeks  or  months  or  possibly  years, 
making  South  Vietnam  strong,  waiting  for 
a  signal,  what  happens  to  the  war  in  the 
meantime?  It  seems  to  get  a  little  bigger 
all  the  time.  Our  participation  seems  to  get 
stronger.    Is  there  a  limit  to  that? 

Mr.  Bundy.  Well,  our  actions  there — and 
this  Is  a  point  which  I  think  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  spelled  out  with  some  care  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  on  this  program — our  actions 
there  have  been  essentially  actions  In  re- 
sponse and  In  reply,  and  what  has  enlarged 
the  war  has  been  the  Increasing  commitment 
directed  from,  supplied  by  and  coming  from, 
very  often  and  Increasingly,  coming  from 
North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam.  Our- 
own  forces  are  there  because  of  actions  which 
have  been  necessary  In  response.  That  Is  why 
we  feel  so  strongly  that  the  question  here  as 
to  whether  It's  going  to  get  worse  or  better, 
the  question  as  to  when  it  will  come  to  the 
peace  table,  Is  one  In  which  one  has  to 
think  about  more  than  Just  the  U.S.  position. 
Our  determination  Is  to  assist  and  support 
a  people  who  are  defending  themselves 
against  an  effort  to  make  them  a  Communist 
power — part  of  a  Communist  power.  That 
effort  has  been  the  effort  which  seemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  at  each  stage,  and 
only  that  much.  We  are  not  In  a  position 
to  say  to  our  countrymen  In  this  country 
when  that  will  end.  We  think  that  the 
American  people  understand  why  they  are 
there,  why  these  sacrifices  are  necessary.  We 
hope  that  it  will  not  grow  larger,  the  conflict 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  will  do  what  we  can 
to  limit  it.  But  we  cannot  be  unwilling  and 
unready  to  do  our  part. 

Mr.  Hottelet.  Looking  ahead  to  the  per- 
manent  peace  settlement,  you  have  stresssed 
your  adherence  to  the  essentials  of  the 
Geneva  agreement  and  you  have  stressed  the 
need  for  self-determination.  When  the 
United  States  refrained  from  signing  the 
Geneva  agreement,  Bedell  Smith  also  sug- 
gested that  free  elections  should  be  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations.  Do  you  see  a 
role  for  the  United  Nations  in  making  cer- 
tain that  any  future  Geneva  agreement  on 
Vietnam  Is  actually  honored  by  those  re- 
citals? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Yes,  I  would  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  could  play  an  Important 
part  In  connection  with  any  settlement.  But 
that  would  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  all 
the  parties.  Including  Hanoi  and  Pelplng, 
and  thus  far,  both  of  those  capitals  have 
rather  pushed  aside  and  rejected  participa- 
tion by  the  United  Nations.  But  If  there 
could  be  organized  an  International  Inspec- 
tion force,  a  police  force,  to  supervise  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  If  there  could  be  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  build  upon  the  capability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  about  economic  and 
social  development  In  the  area,  then  I  think 
there's  a  very  Important  role  for  the  United 
Nations  in  connection  with  the  making  and 
keeping  of  the  peace,  and  I  would  hope  very 
much  that  the  other  parties  would  make  It 
possible  for  the  United  Nations  to  play  that 
kind  of  role. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Before  we  leave  this  sub- 
ject, may  I  make  an  observation  on  what 
Mr.  Bundy  Just  said.  We  are  not  the  ones 
that  are  talking  about  a  war  that  lasts  10 
or  20  years.    Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  been  talking 


about  that.  We  are  talking  about  a  peace 
that  should  be  negotiated  here  and  now. 
Here  «nd  now. 

Mr.  Bundy.  That's  a  very  important  point. 
I'd  like  to  just  make  one  comment  in  finish- 
ing up  on  that.  We  don't  know  when,  but 
the  sooner  the  better,  and  we  are  absolutely 
sure  that  it  Is  the  order  to  all  of  us  from  our 
President,  from  our  Nation's  President,  that 
we  shall  never  be  second,  never  be  slow,  never 
be  without  energy  and  imagination  in  trying 
to  find  ways  of  bringing  a  peaceful  and 
decent  settlement  to  this  contest. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Mr.  Reasoner,  it  seems  to  me 
that  each  citizen  in  the  United  States  has 
a  special  obligation  in  thinking  about  such 
a  problem  as  South  Vietnam.  I  think  It 
really  isn't  enough  just  to  worry  about  It 
and  be  concerned  about  It  and  be  anxious 
about  the  future.  Of  course,  all  of  us  are 
concerned  about  It  and  anxious  about  the 
future.  But  each  citizen  might  consider 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  facing  the  choices 
faced  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  enter  Into  the  full  agony  of  the  question, 
what  does  the  United  States  do  In  this  situa- 
tion? And  I  have  no  doubt  that  If  each  one 
of  us  should  look  very  hard  at  the  nature  of 
the  aggression,  at  the  nature  of  the  American 
commitment,  the  Importance  of  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  American  commitment,  at  the 
many  efforts  made  to  find  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, that  the  citizen  would,  thinking  of 
himself  as  President  for  the  moment,  would 
conclude  that  we  have  to  make  good  on  our 
commitment,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
to  explore  every  possibility  for  a  peaceful 
settlement.  And  that  is  what  President 
Johnson  Is  doing. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Gentlemen,  I'd  like  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  coming,  as  we 
leave  some  millions  of  citizens  considering 
what  they  would  do  If  they  were  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  You  may  have 
spoiled  a  lot  of  people's  sleep,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thus  far  in  our  four-part  series  on  Viet- 
nam, we  have  examined  the  critical  decisions 
that  our  country  faces,  the  questions  of  how 
we  can  win  the  war  there;  and  tonight,  how 
we  can  win  the  peace.  Two  weeks  from  to- 
night, on  September  6.  In  the  conclusion 
of  Vietnam  Perspective,  we  shall  take  a  close 
look  at  what  kind  of  a  war  it  is  we're  fight- 
ing there.  Teams  of  CBS  News  correspond- 
ents and  camera  crews  will  film  a  single  day 
of  combat  at  different  locations,  to  bring  to 
you.  in  color.  Vietnam  Perspective:  "A  Day 
of  War."  This  is  Harry  Reasoner.  Good 
night.  -' 

(From  the  New  York  Times) 
U.S.     Diplomacy    by     TV — Johnson's     Aids 
Begin  Public  Discussion  op  Hanoi's  Plan 
FOR  "Basis"  op  Settlement 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washington. — The  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  begun  a  subtle  effort  to  discover 
whether  It  can  agree  with  North  Vietnam 
on  a  broad  but  deliberately  ambiguous 
statement  of  objectives  for  future  negotia- 
tions. 

Last  night,  before  a  nationwide  television 
audience  that  was  never  fully  briefed  on 
what  It  was  witnessing,  leading  U.S.  policy- 
makers m  effect  addressed  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  In  Hanoi  and  responded, 
point  by  point,  to  its  4-month-old  proposal 
for  a  "basis"  of  settlement. 

It  was  diplomacy  by  television,  but  elab- 
orate files  of  earlier  assertions  were  needed 
to  follow  the  drama  enacted  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  McGeorge  Bundy.  the 
President's  assistant  for  national  security, 
and  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  permanent  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations. 

The  exercise  was  part  of  a  new  Washing- 
ton  peace   offensive  that   Is  not,   however. 
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confined    to    peaceful   means . 
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reinforced    by    increased 
against  the  Commiinlsts  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  bid  for  a  peace 
the  biggest  stride  yet  away 
Istratlon's  reluctance  of  last 
toward  the  bargaining  table 
tion,  as  late  as  February,  ev 
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A   TATCfVL   CHOICE   IN 

The   change   Is   being 
the  estimate  that  the  rapid 
military  strength  ehoxild  by 
suaded  North  Vietnam  that 
not  be  militarily  pushed 
Asia. 

The  accelerating  offers  of 
also  timed  to  coincide  with 
to  be  a  fatefvU  choice  in 
major    increase    In    its 
attempts  to  arrange  at  least 

"I  think  the  fact  that 
has  made  It  very  clear  that 
to   be   pushed   out   of   Soutl 
that   we    shall    myt   our 
South  Vietnam  has  made  a 
the  situation,"  Mr.  Rusk 

"Military  success   of  the 
have  seen  In  recent  days 
nearer  the  day  when  there 
tlve  negotiation,"  Mr.  Bund; 

By  success,  officials  here 
not  only   the  Marine  Corps 
large  Vietnam  force  in  a 
position  near  Chulal  but 
ports    that    the    Communlsl 
.short  of  food,  medical  suppfl< 
nitlon   and   unable   to 
summer  offensives  they  had 

The  essence  of  the 
sage  to  North  Vietnam  waj 
expect  no  respite  In  further 
but  that  It  would  find  th 
prepared  to  reach  an  ace 
"basis"  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Indochina. 

Simultaneously,    Secretary 
colleagues   played   heavily 
that  neither  the  Soviet 
nist  China  was  eager  to 
the   fighting   to   help   North 
Rusk  went  so  far  as  to  taunt 
"comment  going  around  in 
world  these  days"   that 
pared  to  fight  to  the  last 

The   heart   of   the 
situation  Is  the  word  "basis 
sides  are  now  attempting  t( 
the   conditions  or   terms   of 
ment,  but  the  broad 
and  objective  that  will  serv  i 
of  negotiations. 

Successfully    framed 
"basis"  of  negotiation  are 
enough  to  allow  each  side  U 
In  Us  own  way,  so  as  not 
uine  bargaining   at  a  con 
cause   they   tend    to   reveal 
negotiator's  Intentions,  thej 
tested    with    the    same 
settlement. 

The  origin  of  the  present 
Ident    Johnson's   offer    April 
"unconditional  discussions." 

North   Vietnam   replied 
four-point    peace    formula 
widely  misinterpreted  as  a 
tions"  for  negotiation 
points  were  followed  by  the 
If  they  were  accepted  as 
settlement.  North  Vietnam 
Bible  to   "consider"  the 
international  conference 

Otnclals    here   thought   at 
many  parts  of  the  proposal 
and  that  others  could  be 
acceptable.    But  it  was   no : 
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Officials   ac-     that  President  Johnson  offered  publicly  to 
call  for  nego-      discuss   North  Vietnam's   proposals,   among 
was  being     others, 
pressure         Without  actually  saying  so,  his  aids  imder- 
ijoth  North  and     took  that  discussion  last  night. 

The  North  Vietnamese  formula  stipulated 
marked      the  following : 
the  admin-         Recognition  of  the  sovereignty  and  unity 
urtnter  to  move     of  all  Vietnam  and  agreement  that,  under 
md  its  heslta-      the   1954  Geneva  accord  the  United  States 
n  to  utter  the      must  withdraw  all  military  troops  and  weap- 
ons   from    South    Vietnam    and    end    the 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam. 

Strict  respect  for  these  military  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  accord  In  the  Indefinite  period 
in  which  Vietnam  will  remain  divided  Into 
north  and  south. 

Settlement  of  the  Internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam  by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves.  In  accc«-dance  with  the  program 
of  the  Vletcong's  political  aim,  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and  without  foreign  In- 
terference. 

Settlement  of  the  question  of  the  peaceful 
reunification  of  Vietnam  by  the  people  of 
both  zones,  without  foreign  Interference. 

Mr.  Rusk  dealt  directly  with  the  four  points 
by  stating  that  the  Johnson  administration 
wished  to  see  "full  performance  on  all  sides 
.of  the  military  clauses  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments." 

ONB    MAJOR    POINT    OF    DIFnCTJI,TT 

Whereas  the  Communists  had  stressed  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  agree  to  talk 
about  Its  military  withdrawal,  Mr.  Rusk  said 
the  Communists  had  to  end  their  "outside 
aggression."  On  points  1  and  2,  therefore, 
he  indicated  there  need  be  no  disagreement, 
provided  that  Communists  military  activi- 
ties were  halted  In  exchange  for  U.S.  actions. 

On  point  4,  about  the  eventual  peaceful 
reunification  of  Vietnam,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration also  indicated  that  it  agreed 
with  the  Communist  statement  that  this 
should  be  settled  by  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. 

This  left  point  3  as  the  major  difficulty 
of  the  moment.  Apparently,  the  Communists 
contend  tbat  a  solution  in  accordance  with 
the  Vietcong's  program  requires  some  kind 
of  coalition  government  in  South  Vietnam 
in  which  Communists  and  their  sympathizers 
would  play  the  leading  role. 

The  United  States  has  said  it  would  never 
agree  to  this.  Instead,  Mr.  Rusk  reiterated 
the  administration's  offer  to  conduct  free 
elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

Officials  here  say  they  will  agree  to  bar 
"foreign  Interference"  in  these  elections  If 
North  Vietnam,  too,  agrees  not  to  interfere 
in  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Toward  Vietnam  Talks,"  pub- 
lished in  today's  New  York  Times,  com- 
menting on  the  welcome  desire  to 
negotiate  now  as  expressed  by  Rusk, 
Goldberg,  and  Bundy,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Toward  Vietnam  Talks 
The  Johnson  administration  has  followed 
the  military  success  on  Van  Tuong  Peninsula 
with  a  convincing  demonstration  of  its  de- 
sire for  early  negotiation  of  a  Vietnamese 
settlement. 

Secretary  Rusk,  Ambassador  Goldberg,  and 

McGeorge   Bundy  in  their  hour-long  CBS 

television  Interview  Monday  night  made  it 

clear  that  the  Marines'  extraordinary  combat 

feat  has  not  revived  old  Washington  dreams 

the   time   that     of  military  victory.     On  the  contrary,  the 

were  acceptable     entire  tone  of  the  discussion  underscored 

refined  to  become      Mr.  Bundy's  assertion  "that  now  1«  a  good 

until  July   28     lime  to  negotiate." 
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In  substance;  what  President  Johnson's  top 
advisers  had  to  say  was  new  only  In  bringing 
together  many  of  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
American  policy  that  have  emerged  gradually 
since  President  Johnson's  April  offer  of  "un- 
conditional discussions."  But  that  very 
process  clarified  the  opening  position  the 
United  States  Is  taking  In  Informal  peace 
contacts  and  showed  how  far  Washington 
has  moved  in  its  readiness  to  facilitate  peace 
talks. 

Washington  and  Hanoi  seem  to  be  within 
negotiating  distance  of  each  other  now  ex- 
cept on  two  significant  points:  Hanoi's  in- 
sistence that  the  Vietcong  represent  South 
Vietnam  at  the  conference  table  and  that 
Saigon  be  excluded:  and  Hanoi's  demand  for 
a  coalition  government  In  South  Vietnam 
with  Communist  participation,  if  not  domi- 
nance. On  the  first,  Washington  proposes 
that  Saigon  represent  South  Vietnam  and 
that  the  Vietcong  sit  in  Hanoi's  delegation. 
On  the  second^he  United  States  has  coun- 
tered with  the  challenge  of  free  elections  to 
choose  a  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

Ways  undoubtedly  can  be  found  to  narrow 
these  differences  once  Hanoi  decides,  as 
Washington  clearly  has,  that  it  too  wants  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  real  question 
is  whether  the  Van  Tuong  battle  has  moved 
Hanoi  In  this  direction. 
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LIVINGSTON  CLARIFIES  RELATIONS 
OP  LIQUIDITY  TO  CORRECTION 
OF  U.S.  PAYMENTS  BALANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  pressing  economic 
problems  is  the  persistently  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  has  a  serious  ef- 
fect on  the  policies  of  Congress.  It 
should  affect  the  judgment  of  Congress 
on  how  big  a  defense  budget  we  can  af- 
ford— a  judgment  which' will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  this  very  day.  It  should  enter 
into  our  decision  as  to  how  much  to 
spend  on  foreign  aid — a  decision  on 
which  this  body  will  pass  in  a  few  days. 
Even  in  our  domestic  spending  measures, 
the  balance  of  payments  has  real  rele- 
vance. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  have  both  had  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  balance  of  payments,  and  I 
expect  to  say  much  more  on  this  matter 
in  the  next  few  days.  Unfortunately,  in 
spite  of  the  unavoidable  responsibility 
of  Congress  for  policymaking  decisions 
that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  little  opportunity  to  learn 
the  real  nature  and  significance  of  the 
.  problem. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  adopting; 
policies  that  will  decrease  X)ur  spending 
of  dollars  abroad  and  Increase  the  spend- 
ing by  foreign  countries  here.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  the  correction  of  the  deficit 
In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  in  such 
a  way  that  the  growth  of  free  world 
economies  Is  not  restrained,  and  partic- 
ularly so  that  trade  is  not  choked  and 
limited. 

Our  deficit  dollars  and  our  loss  of  gold 
have  supplied  the  ready  cash  that  has 
fueled  free  world  and  especially  trade 
expansion  in  the  long  and  fortunate 
postwar  economic  boom  in  the  free 
world.  Precipitate  and  indiscriminate 
choking  off  of  this  deficit  could  provoke 
a  free  world  deflation  and  recession  as 
the  ready  cash  disappears. 
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Yet  we  must  correct  our  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  relation  between 
the  recondite  term  "liquidity"  and  our 
balance  of  payments  is  spelled  out  clearly 
and  simply  in  a  remarkably  revealing 
article  written  by  Columnist  J.  A.  Liv- 
ingston and  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiQUiDmr  Is  a  Matter  or  Nation's  Standing 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Damned  if  we  do  and  damned  if  we  don't. 
That's  the  American  dollar  dilemma — yours, 
mine,  and,  as  a  matter  of  high  policy.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's. 

The  President  Is  caught  between  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  of  Europe  which  now  have 
more  dollars  than  they  want  and  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world  which  need 
more  dollars  than  they  have. 

Most  European  countries  are  no  longer  cap- 
ital short.  They  no  longer  rely  on  the  United 
States  to  prime  their  investment  pumps. 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  Prance  doesn't 
want  French  companies  and  markets  taken 
over  by  American  money. 

Underdeveloped  nations,  especially  those  In 
Latin  America,  are  capital  poor.  Their  gold 
reserves  are  low.  Their  principal  asset  in  in- 
ternational commerce  is  the  dollar.  If  the 
United  States  slows  down  the  outflow  of  dol- 
lars, they'll  be  distressed:  "What  will  the 
world  do  for  liquidity?" 

A  strange  recondite  word  is  liquidity? 
What  is  it? 

To  an  American  businessman,  it's  dollars 
In  the  bank  or  a  line  of  credit  to  get  dollars; 
to  a  French  businessman  It's  francs  in  the 
bank  or  a  line  of  credit  to  get  francs;  to  an 
Englishman  it's  pounds,  and  so  on. 

But  to  a  finance  minister  or  central  banker, 
it's  gold,  or  the  equivalent  of  gold.  Five  and 
ten  years  back,  the  dollar  was  liquidity  plus. 
It  was  not  only  as  good  as  gold,  but  even 
better. 

Why?  Because  gold  Is  an  inert  metal.  It 
takes  up  space.  It  has  to  be  guarded.  It 
doesn't  earn  money.    Dollars  do. 

A  decade  ago  central  banks  Invested  their 
dollar  holdings  In  US.  Treasury  bills  or  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  with  commercial  banks  at 
2' 2  percent  or  so.  They  were  happy  with  the 
return. 

Today  they  can  earn  nearly  4  perc«jt  on 
their,  dollar  holdings  and  are  uneasy ^Thus, 
central  banks  of  Europe  have  reduced  their 
dollar  holdings  from  $8.3  billion  at  the  end  of 
last  year  to  $6.8  billion  at  the  end  of  May. 
Again  why?    Arithmetic. 

Total  potential  claims — I  O  U's — outstand- 
ing against  U.S.  gold  have  climbed  to  more 
than  $27  billion,  but  the  gold  stock  has 
dropped  to  less  than  $14  billion,  as  you  can 


Year 

Claims 

Gold 

Gold  to 
claims 

I«.M 

Billion* 
$13.6 
21. 3 
27.4 

Billiom 
$21.75 
17.80 
13.86 

PerceiU 

KiO 

imai. . 

84 
51 

l'-«15.. 

Any  central  bank  can  convert  dollars,  to 
gold  by  presenting  a  chit  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York.  The  Bank  of 
Franco  has  been  doing  this  regularly  of  late. 
But  there's  a  difference  between  having  $1.60 
of  gold  for  each  dollar  of  potential  claim  and 
only  a  half  dollar. 

That  explains  the  commitment  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  to  equilibrium  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.    They  seek  to  curb  the  outflow — 


the  Increase — In  claims  against  the  dollar. 
These  claims  are.  In  effect,  foreign  credits  to 
the  United  States.  And  we've  exhausted  our 
line  of  credit. 

But  many  economists  and  central  bankers, 
especially  the  central  bankers  of  underdevel- 
oped nations,  feel  that  this  commitment 
cramps  International  commerce.  World 
liquidity — gold  plus  dollars — won't  rise 
rapidly  enough  to  support  trade  expansion. 

To  reconcile  the  differences  between  rich 
and  poor  nations.  Secretary  Fowler  has  Is- 
sued a  call  for  an  International  monetary 
conference. 

The  objective:  To  assure  the  liquidity  the 
world  needs  to  grow  on  by  reaching  agree- 
ments on  new  technlaues  and  flats  to  sup- 
plement— to  buttress-^gold  and  the  dollar. 
For  this  purpose,  he  leaves  this  week  to  visit 
the  leading  finance  ministers  of  Europe. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  620, 621,  622,  and  401. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jections, It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PART  II  OP  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CODE. 
RELATING  TO  DIVORCE,  LEGAL 
SEPARATION.  AND  ANNULMENT 
OF  MARRIAGE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  948/  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  di- 
vorce, legal  separation,  and  annulment 
of  marriage  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "least",  to  strike  out  "six  months" 
and  Insert  "one  year" ;  on  page  2,  line  18, 
after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  "one 
year"  and  Insert  "two  years";  and,  on 
page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  "the", 
where  It  appears  the  first  time,  to  Insert 
"legal".  ^ 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thlid  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  638),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BtLt. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  the  residence  require- 
ment for  divorce,  legal  separation,  anniil- 
ment  of  marriage,  and  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren and  former  wives  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  948,  as  amended,  if  enacted,  would 
amend  existing  law  so  as  to  provide: 

1.  Divorce: 

That  where  the  cause  for  divorce  occurs 
within  or  without  the  District,  either  party 
to  the  marriage  may  bring  the  divorce  action 
if  either  party  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  1  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  conunencement  of  the  action. 

Existing  law  requires  the  petitioner  to 
have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  Dis- 


trict for  a  period  of  1  year  when  the  cause 
arose  within  the  District,  or  a  resident  for 
2  years  when  the  cause  arose  outside  of  the 
District. 

2.  Annulment: 

An  action  for  annulment  of  a  marriage 
performed  outside  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may  be  maintained  if  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  action  Is  a  bona  flde  resident  of  the 
District  at  the  time  of  commencement  of 
the  action.  In  case  of  a  marriage  performed 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  either  party 
may  bring  an  action  for  annulment  and  the 
residence  of  the  parties  at  the  time  the  ac- 
tion is  commenced  shall  not  be  a  factor  In 
determining  whether  the  action  shall  be 
maintainable. 

Existing  law  requires  that  the  petitioner 
must  have  been  a  bona  flde  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
In  order  to  maintain  an  action  In  annulment, 
regardless  of  whether  the  marriage  was  per- 
formed within  or  without  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3.  Affirming  validity  of  a  marriage : 

An  action  to  affirm  the  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage, whether  performed  within  or  without 
the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  maintained 
if  either  party  Is  a  bona  flde  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  the  ac- 
tion is  brought. 

No  residence  requirement  relating  to  the 
affirmance  of  a  marriage  is  stated  in  exist- 
ing law. 

4.  Grounds  for  divorce : 

(a)  An  absolute  divorce  may  be  granted 
on  the  ground  of  actual  or  constructive  de- 
sertion which  has  continued  for  a  period  of 
1  year. 

Present  law  provides  for  absolute  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  desertion  only  after  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years. 

(b)  Voluntary  separation  without  cohabi- 
tation Is  a  ground  for  an  absolute  divorce  af- 
ter a  period  of  2  years. 

Present  law  provides  that  a  period  of  volun- 
tary separation  without  cohabitation  for  a 
period  of  5  years  is  a  ground  for  an  absolute 
divorce. 

(c)  An   absolute  divorce  may  be  granted- 
where  there  has  been  a  conviction  for  a  felony 
and  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  2  years  In  a 
penal  institution  has  been  imposed  and  where 
such  sentence  is  served  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Existing  law  requires  that  the  felony  be  one 
"involving  moral  turpitude." 

5.  Grounds  for  limited  divorce : 

A  legal  separation  from  bed  and  board  may 
be  granted  for  cruelty,  as  well  as  for  any  of 
the  enumerated  grounds  for  absolute  di- 
vorce. A  decree  for  a  limited  divorce  may  be 
enlarged  into  an  absolute  divorce  on  appli- 
cation of  the  Innocent  party  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  parties  has  been  continuous 
for  1  year  next  before  making  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

Existing  law  provides  for  thi-  enlargement 
of  a  limited  divorce  to  an  absolute  divorce  on 
application  of  the  innocent  party  after  2 
years  from  date  of  the  decree. 

6.  Void  marriages : 

Marriage  contracts  may  be  declared  void 
if  (1)  either  party  had  a  lawful  husband  or 
wife  by  a  previous  undissolved  marriage; 
(2)  lunacy  of  either  party  Is  discovered  and 
there  is  no  voluntary  cohabitation  following 
the  discovery;  (3)  the  marriage  was  procured 
by  fraud  or  coercion;  (4)  either  party  Is  mat- 
rimonially Incapacitated  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage and  has  continued  so;  (5)  either  party 
lacked  the  age  of  consent  and  there  was  no 
cohabitation  after  attainment  of  legal  age. 

Present  law  Is  essentially  the  same  except 
for  the  combined  statement  of  grounds  relat- 
ing to  lunacy  and  to  fraud  and  coercion. 

7.  Finality  of  decree : 

A  decree  for  annulment  or  absolute  divorce 
shall  not  become  effective  until  the  time  for 
noting  an  appeal  shall  have  passed,  or.  If 
notice    of    appeal   has    been   entered,    such 
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CLOSER    CONTORMrrr    TO 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  94i 
which  amends  the  District 
vorce,  annulment,  and  legal 
will  have  the  effect  of  liberal%:ing 
visions   of    District    law   and 
measure,  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  laws  of 
'Virginia. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the 
cause  for  divorce  occurs  wit  lin 
the   District,   either   party   t< 
may,   as  stated;  bring  the  dl  vorce 
either  party  has  be^  a  bona 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 
year.    This  change  would  pe 
dent  to  sue   for  divorce   in 
Columbia   where   the   other 
sided  in  the  District  for  a  period 
This  would  provide  a  remedy 
.  dent  wife  whose  husband  b 
and  established  residence  in 
Columbia.    The  deserted  wi 
the  District  and  invoke  the 
the  District's  courts  and  obtain 
cation    of    her    right    to 
rights,  and  rights  to  support 
her  children. 

In  the  matter  of  residenc  ( 
the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Viiplnia 
what  similar  to  those  propoi 
as  amended.     The  Maryland 
requires   that    either   the   pafty 
the  defendant  be  a  resident 
the  time  of  the  application 
an  annulment  is  made,  un) 
action  arose  outside  of  the 
case  the  party  plaintiff  or 
have  resided  within  the  Stat< 
1   year.     The  Virginia  statut  i 
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of  the  action. 

In  H.R.  948,  as  it  passed 
residency  period  for  a  divorije 
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amended  the  bill  and  In  lieu 
.  period,  provided  for  a  resideficy 
year.     In  so  doing,  it  was 
committee  that  the  year  period 
the  District  residency  requirement 
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H.R.  948  also  amends  the 
trict  of  Coliunbia  relating 
divorce".  The  bill  makes 
changes  In  the  grounds  for  div|orce 

1.  The  period  of  actual  or 
sertion  as  a  ground  for  absdiute 
reduced  from  2  years  to  1  year, 
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2.  The  period  of  voluntary  separation  re- 
quired as  a  ground  for  an  absolute  divorce 
is  reduced  from  5  years  to  2  years. 

3.  The  words  "involving  moral  turpitude" 
are  eliminated  from  the  description  of  a 
felony  conviction  as  a  ground  for  absolute 
divorce. 

4.  The  waiting  period  for  enlarging  a 
limited  divorce  into  an  absolute  divorce  is 
reduced  from  2  years  to  1  year  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  innocent  party  after  the  legal 
separation  of  the  parties  has  been  continu- 
ous for  1  year  next  before  nutking  of  the 
application. 

The  reduction  of  the  period  of  actual  or 
constructive  desertion  from  2  years  to  1  year 
would  bring  the  I>lstrlct  statute  into  con- 
formity with  that  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  23  other  States  which  have  a  similar 
1-year  requirement  in  their  laws.  In  Mary- 
land, the  period  for  desertion  is  18  months. 
The  reduction  of  the  period  for  voluntary 
separation  without  cohabitation  from  5  years 
to  a  jjeriod  of  2  years  would  make  the  Dis- 
trict statute  comparable  to  the  requirement 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  which  also  has  a 
period  of  2  years.  The  State  of  Maryland 
requires  18  months.  The  reduction  of  the 
waiting  period  for  enlarging  a  limited  divorce 
into  an  absolute  divorce  on  the  grounds  of 
cruelty  or  desertion  brings  the  District  of 
Columbia  statute  into  line  with  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  likewise  pro- 
vides for  such  action  after  1  year. 

H.R.  948,  as  it  passed  the  House,  provided 
a  1-year  period  for  voluntary  separation. 
The  committee  amended  the  bill  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  2-year  period  for  voluntary  separa- 
tion. It  was  felt  that  such  period  would  be 
more  compatible  with  the  18-month  and  2- 
year  periods  already  existing  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  presently  required 
6-month  waiting  period  in  tiie  District  of 
Columbia  before  a  final  decree  of  an  absolute 
divorce  becomes  effective.  The  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  thus  parallel  the 
similar  provisions  of  (1)  Virginia,  where  a 
final  decree  becomes  effective  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Issues,  and  (2)  Maryland, 
where  the  final  decree  becomes  effective  im- 
mediately on  determination  that  ground  for 
divorce  exists.  , 

J 

MAINTENANCE    OF    WI»«    AND    MINOR    CHILDREN 

These  proposed  amendments  of  H.R.  948, 
as  amended,  relating  to  support  and  mainte- 
nance are  essentially  remedial.  Their  en- 
actment will  assure  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  children  of  divorced  parents  are 
accorded  the  same  right  to  the  enforcement 
of  support  .from  thelrTftthers  as  children 
whose  parents  are  not  divorced. 

The  courts,  under  their  equity  powers,  have 
jurisdiction  of  an  action  by  the  next  friend 
of  an  infant  to  obtain  support  for  such  in 
part  fjfom  Its  divorced  father  (ScKneidCT  v. 
Schn/ider.  78  App.  DC.  383,  141  P.  2d  (1944); 
Ravt-cr  v.  Colpoys.  85  F.  2d  715  ( ;936 ) ) .  Even 
thffugh  this  is  the  case,  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  not  enforce  such 
•tipport  orders  with  criminal  proceedings. 
The  explanation  for  this  is  that  the  wording 
of  the  present  statute  requires  the  father 
be  a  "husband."  HH.  948  corrects  this  defi- 
ciency in  existing  law  by  amending  the  law 
to  require  that  a  divorced  father  as  well  as 
the  presently  designated  "husband"  must 
maintain  his  minor  children. 

In  addition  to  correcting  the  present  de- 
ficiency in  the  law  as  it  pertains  to  support 
for  minor  children,  the  bill  also  codifies  the 
maintenance  rights  of  a  former  wife  as  such 
rights  are  presently  defined  In  the  existing 
case  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the 
case  of  Hobson  ".  Hobson,  55  App.  D.C.  285, 
221  P.  2d  839  (1955),  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  ruled  that  a 
former  wife,  divorced  by  an  ex  parte  proceed- 
ing brought  by  her  former  husband  in  a 
foreign  Jurisdiction,  and  who  has  obtained 
personal  service  on  such  former  husband  In 


the  District  of  Ck>Iumbia,  can  maintain  a 
suit  for  separate  maintenance  against  such 
former  husband  In  this  jurisdiction.  The 
direct  effect  of  the  amending  language  in 
H.R.  948.  as  amended,  will  be  to  make  this 
principle  of  law  a  part  of  the  general  statutes 
relating  to  divorce  and  the  related  problems 
of  maintenance.  Clearly,  this  change  is  de- 
sirable in  order  that  aggrieved  persons  may 
assert  their  legal  rights  with  full  and  com- 
plete assurance  of  the  extent  of  such  rights 
under  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbi.T. 

H.R.  948,  as  amended.  Is  similar  to  S.  1761 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  87th  Congress. 

On  July  14,  1965.  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  HH.  948.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners appeared  and  supported  H.R.  948 
as  amended  by  the  committee.  Also,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association,  the  Women's  Bar  Association, 
and  Washington  Bar  Association  appeared 
and  provided  testimony  supporting  H.R.  948 
in  principle.  These  representatives  urged 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  bring  the  District 
of  Columbia  divorce  and  annulment  laws 
into  closer  conformity  with  the  adjoining 
Jurisdictions. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS 
FROM  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COURT  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS 
AND   CERTAIN   OTHER  AGENCIES 

The  bill  ^S.  1611)  to  transfer  certain 
functions  from  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions and  to  certain  other  agencies  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  Distiict 
of  Columbia  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1611 

Be  it  e7iacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou:,c 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
first  sentence  of  section  561  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3. 
1901  (31  Stat.  1279),  as  amended  (sec.  1-504. 
DC.  Code,  1961  ed.).  is  amended  by  striking 
"United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  a  judge  thereof",  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  their  designated 
agent". 

Sec.  2.  Section  563  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1279).  as  amended 
(sec.  1-506,  D.C.  Code.  1961  ed),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Each  notary  public  shall 
file  his  signature  and  deposit  an  Impression 
of  his  official  seal  with  the  Commissioners  uf 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  their  designated 
agent,  and  yie  Commissioners  or  tlielr  desig- 
nated agent  may  certify  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  signature  and  ofllcial  seal  of  the  notary 
public." 

Sec.  3.  Section  572  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1280),  as  amended 
(sec.  1-515,  DC.  Code,  1961  ed.),  is  amended 
by  striking  "United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions". 

Sec.  4.  Section  673  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3.  1901.  as  amended  (sec.  1-616,  DC. 
Code.  1961  ed.) ,  is  amended  by  striking  "clerk 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  their  designated  agent". 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  optometry 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
Sfiay  28,  1924,  as  amended  (sec.  2-513,  D.C. 
Code,  1961  ed.),  is  amended  by  striking  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  striking  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

Sec.  6.  Sections  877,  878(b)  and  878(f)  of 
the  Act  approved  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat. 
1333),  as  amended  (sees.  48-101,  48-302  and 
48-306.  D.C.  Code.  1961  ed.),  are  amended  by 
striking  "clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•Recorder  of  Deeds  of". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  traffic  in,  s&le,  and  use  of  milk 
bottles,  cans,  crates,  and  other  containers  of 
milk  and  cream  to  prevent  fraud  and  decep- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  3,  1926  (44  Stat.  809).  as  amended  (sec. 
48-201,  DC.  Code,  1961  ed.).  Is  amended  by 
striking  "clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for"  wherever  that  term  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Recorder  of  Deeds 
of". 

(b)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  associations  of  em- 
ployees In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  adopt 
a  device  to  designate  the  products  of  the 
labor  of  their  members,  to  punish  Illegal  use 
*  or  imitation  of  such  device,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  February  18,  1932  (47 
Stat.  50) .  as  amended  (sec.  48-401,  D.C.  Code, 
1961  ed.),  is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
second  sentence  "clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  clerk",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Recorder";  and  by  striking  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"A  certified  copy  of  the  drawing  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  payment  of  $1  for  each 
certification.". 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  15-101, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  from  clause  (1)  the  word  "or";  by 
striking  from  clause  (2)  "District  Court — ", 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "District  Court; 
or";  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  follow- 
ing clause  (2)   the  following: 

"(3)  civil  division  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions,  Jt  the 
Judgment  or  decree  was  rendered  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  clause — ". 

Sec  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  15 — 
102.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  from  clause  (2)  the  word  "and  "; 
by  striking  from  clause  (3)  "forfeited — "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "forfeited;";  and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  following  clause  (3) 
the   following: 

"(4)  recognizance  taken  by  the  criminal 
division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  or  Judge  thereof,  from 
the  time  when  it  is  declared  forfeited  (If  the 
forfeiture  occurred  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  clause);  and 

"(5)  judgment  or  decree  rendered  In  the 
civil  division  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Central  Sessions  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  clause — ". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  15-102,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "after  being  forfeited,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "forfeited  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  subsection  (a)(4),". 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  15-132, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "(a)  A"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(a)(1).  Except  as  provided  by  section 
15-101,  a";  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(2)  A  Judgment  entered  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
may  not  be  docketed  In  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  provisions  of 
this  title  relating  to  enforcement  of  Judg- 
ments, executions  thereon  and  writs  and 
proceedings  in  aid  of  execution  thereof,  are 
applicable  to  Judgments  entered  on  or  after 
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the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sion^" 

Sec  11.  Section  15-310.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
first  sentence  "An"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  An";  by  striking  from  the  sec- 
ond sentence  "It"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  it";  and  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  the  following: 
■  "(b)  An  execution  Issued  on  a  judgment 
entered  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  may  be  levied  on  real 
estate." 

Sec  12.  Section  15-311,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
first  sentence  "The  writ"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  The  writ";  and  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  A  writ  of  fieri  facias  issued  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions upon  a  Judgment  entered  in  that  court 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  levied  on  legal  leasehold  or  free- 
hold estates  of  the  debtor  in  land." 

Sec  13.  (a)  Sections  1288,  1290,  1291,  and 
1293  of  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31 
Stat.  1392),  as  amended  (sees.  30-106,  30-108, 
30-110.  and  30-112,  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed),  are 
amended  by  striking  "United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "District  of  Colimibia 
Court  of  General  Sessions". 

(b)  Section  1288  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3,  1901    (31  Stat.  1392),  as  amended 


other  purposes",  approved  August  38.  1935 
(49  Stat.  946),  as  added  by  the  Act  approved 
June  4,  1943  (57  Stat.  100,  109.  110),  as 
amended  (sec.  46-304,  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.). 
Is  amended  by  striking  from  the  second.«nd 
from  the  penultimate  sentences  "clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Recorder  of  Deeds  of". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Sections  1238,  1239.  and  1241 
of  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1384.  1385) ,  as  amended  (sees.  38-102,  38-103, 
and  38-105.  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.) ,  are  amended 
by  striking  "clerk  of  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Recorder  of  Deeds  of". 

(b)  Sections  1238  and  1246  of  the  Act 
approved  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1384,  1386), 
as  amended  (sees.  38-102  and  38-110.  D.C. 
Code,  1961  ed.),  are  amended  by  striking 
"clerk"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Re- 
corder of  Deeds". 

(c)  In  addition  to  fees  otherwise  provided 
for,  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  charge  and 
collect  the  following  fees: 

( 1 )  for  filing  and  recording  each  notice  of 
mechanic's  lien,  $1; 

(2)  for  entering  release  of  mechanic's  lien, 
50  cents  for  each  order  of  lienor;  and 

(3)  for  each  undertaking  of  llenee,  75 
cents. 

Sec.  16.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  lien  for  moneys  due  hospitals  for  serv- 
ices rendered  In  cases  caused  by  negligence 
or  fault  of  others  and  providing  for  the  re- 
cording and  enforcing  of  such  liens",  ap- 
proved June  30,  1939  (53  Stat.  990,  991),  as 
amended  (sees.  38-302  and  38-305,  D.C.  Code, 


(sec.  30-106,  D.C.  Code.  1961  ed.).  Is  furthers  1961  ed.).  Is  amended  by  striking  from  sec 

amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  foUow-    Vions  2   and  5  "clerk  of  the  United  States 

ing:   "The  clerk  of  the  District  of  Columbia     i)istrict    Court   for"   and    Inserting   in   lieu 


Court  of  General  Sessions  and  such  deputy 
clerks  of  the  com-t  as  may,  in  writing,  be 
designated  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  ap- 
proved by  the  chief  Judge,  are  authorized  to 
celebrate  marriages  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbia." 

(c)(1)  The  fifth  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Hygiene  and  Sanitation  in  the 
Public  Schools"  under  the  caption  "HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT"  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  fof 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  and 
for  other  purposes",,  approved  February  25, 
1929  (45  Stat.  1285) .  as  amended  (sec.  30-115, 
D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.) ,  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  clerk  of  the  United  States  District- 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
transfer  all  marriage  records  in  his  custody 
(including  marriage  records  transferred  from 
the  health  department)  to  the  clerk  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. 

(d)  (1)  Paragraphs  (11),  (12).  (13).  and 
(14)  of  section  15-706 (e)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  are  repealed. 

(2)  Chapter  7,  title  15.  District  of  Colom- 
bia Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
the  following : 

"§  15-717.  Marriage  license  and  related  fees 

"For  each,  marriage  license,  the  fee  shall  be 
$2;  for  each  certified  copy  of  a  marriage 
license  return,  the  fee  shpJl  be  $1;  for  each 
certified  copy  of  application  for  marriage 
license  the  fee  shall  be  $1;  and  for  registering 
authorizations  to  perform  marriages  and  Is- 
suing jcertlficate,  the  fee  shall  be  $1. 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  may.  by  rule  of  court,  increase 
or  decrease  fees  provided  by  this  section." 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  of  title  15 
preceding  section  15-701  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end : 

"15-717.     Marriage  license  and  related  fees." 

Sec.  14.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  authorize  appropriations,  and  for 


thereof  "Recorder  of  Deeds  of";  and  by  strik- 
ing the  second  sentence  of  section  5  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  index  the  same  in 
the  name  of  the  injured  person  and  shall 
charge  and  collect  a  fee  of  $1  for  recording, 
indexing,  and  releasing  the  lien  so  filed." 

Sec  17.  P.iragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6323  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  64 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  of  the  United  States", 
approved  Aug\ist  16,  1954  (68A  Stat.  779;  26 
U.S.C.  6323),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  With  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  dis- 
trict OF  COLUMBIA. — In  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
If  the  property  subject  to  the  lien  is  situated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  18.  Section  6  of  title  I  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  17.  1937  (50  Stat. 
673,  674),  as  amended  (sec.  47-1406,  D.C. 
Code,  1961  ed).  Is  amended  by  striking 
"clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Recorder 
of  Deeds  of";  and  by  striking  "said  court" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu, thereof  "the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Sec  19.  Paragraphs  16  and  18  of  section 
15-706 (e).  District  of  Columbia  Code,  are 
repealed. 

Sec  20.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  authorized. 

Sec  21.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  is  at  least 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
639),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  transfer  a 
number  of  functions  from  the  U.S.  District 
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Court  for  the  District  of 
District  of  Columbia  Court  ol 
sions,  the  Commissioners  of 
Columbia,  and  to  the  Recorder 
the    District   of    Columbia 
transferred  by  the  terms  of 
of  a  nature  which  are  not 
formed  by  a  U.S.  district  coi^t 
by  a  local  court  or  by  some 
agency.    The  bill  In  providing 
fer  of  functions,  carries  out 
mendatlons  contained  In  a 
to  the  Committee  on 
,of  Representatives,  and  which 
tee  directed  be  made  pursuant 
port  1708,  85th  Congress.    The 
recommendations    Included    li 
were  prepared  by  representatives 
reau  of  the  Budget,  the 
flee  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and  the 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  transfer  of  functions 
terms  of  this  bill  relate  generally 
lowing: 

Notary  public 

Designates  the  District 
lieu  of  the  clerk  of  the  U.S. 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
filing    papers,    records 
seal  of  a  notary  public.    Also, 
District  of  Columbia  Court  < 
Sessions   rather   than   the 
remove  a  notary  public  for 

Optometry 

Relieves  the 'district  court  o; 
bility  of  receiving  for  filing 
optometrists'  registrations.  ( 
partment  of  Occupaiions  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 
todian  of  such  records.) 

Trademarks,  trade 


Columbia  to  the 
General  Ses- 
Dlstrlct  of 
of  Deeds  for 
'  lie    functions 
bUl  are  all 
customarily  per- 
but  rather 
kdmlnlstratlve 
for  the  trans- 
8  peclflc  recom- 
sti  idy  submitted 
Appropr  atlons.  House 
sxich  commit- 
to  House  Ue- 
study  and  the 
such    study 
of  the  Bu- 
Adminlstratlve  Of- 
;overnment  of 


pfovlded  by  the 
to  the  fol- 


Con  mlssioners,  in 

District  Court  for 

depository  for 

certified 

empowers  the 

the  General 

district   court   to 

cai  ise. 


signal  ires 


the  responsi- 
certifled  copies  of 
R<  it&ltiB  the  De- 
Professions  of 
govei  iment  as  cus- 


n  imes 


ii 


Designates  the  office  of  the 
lumbia  Recorder   of   Deeds, 
clerk  for  the  district  court,  as 
for  filing,   trademarks,   trade 
and  brands. 

Judgments 

Makes  extensive  changes  rfespectlng  the 
docketing  of  Judgments  and  d  ecrees  render- 
ed in  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions.  (See  section-by-  section  analy- 
sis included  hereafter  In  this  report.) 

ie  ris 


Dis  xict 


.X 


Disi  rict 


tae 
,  sess  ons 


Recordation  of  I 

Designates  the  Office  of 
of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Clerk  for  the  district  court,  as 
for  mechanic  liens,  Federal  taj 
States    Code,    sec.    6323) 
property  tax  liens.  District  of 
employment    compensation    t 
hospital  liens. 

Marriage  license 
Transfers  from  the  U.S. 
the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Columbia  court  of  general 
tion   of  issuing  and  recording 
censes,    licensing   persons    to 
Q  rites  of  marriage,  and  fixing 
nectlon    with    the    issuance 
authorizes  the  transfer  of  all 
ords  to  the  custody  of  the 
trict  of  Columbia  court  of 
from   the  district   court 
made  for  the  clerk  of  the 
sessions  and  the  deputy  clerks 
when  designated  by  the  chief 
brate  marriages  in  the  Distrlci 
The  CMnmittee  was  advised 
provision    conforms   with   the 
provided  for  In  Maryland  and 
counties  In  Virginia. 

On  June  9,   1965,  the 
mlttee  held  public  bearings  on 
recentatlves   of   the   District 
and  of  the  District  of  Columb 
ation  appeared  at  the  hearing 
support  of  the  bill.    The  comr  i 
reived  a  letter  from  the  Deputj 
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Qommlssloners 
a  Bar  Associ- 
ated testified  In 
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Director,  Ad- 


ministrative Office  of  the  UJ3.  Courts,  and 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
recommending  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  is  also  Informed  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing its  session  on  March  18,  1965,  approved 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 


PENALTY  FOR  ASSAULTS  ON  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  PENAL  AND  COR- 
RECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS  AND 
PLACES  OP  CONFINEMENT  OF 
JUVENILES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  1715)  to  extend  the  pen- 
alty for  assault  on  a  police  oflBcer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  assaults  on  em- 
ployees of  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  places  of  confinement  of 
juveniles  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  1715 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  432  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-505)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "District  of  Columbia"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
penal  or  correctional  Institution  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia charged  with  the  supervision  of  juveniles 
being  confined  pursuant  to  law  In  any  fa- 
cility of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whether 
such  Institution  or  facility  Is  located  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  640),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtrKPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  (22  D.C.  Code  605)  In  order  to  make 
applicable  the  so-called  assault  on  a  police 
officer  criminal  statute  and  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed therein,  to  employees  of  District  of 
Columbia  penal  and  correctional  institutions, 
and  other  persons  responsible  for  the  con- 
finement of  juveniles  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  District  law  at  the  present  time, 
persons  who.  without  excusable  cause,  as- 
sault, resist,  oppose.  Impede,  or  interfere 
with  any  officer  or  member  of  any  p6llce 
force  In  the  District  of  Columbia  while  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  ol  his  official  du- 
ties, shall  be  fined  $5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  5 .  years,  or  both.  In  instances 
where  a  dangerous  weapon  is  used,  the  pen- 
alty Is  Increased  to  a  teVn  of  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  10  years. 

Although  police  officers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  Included  within  the  coverage 
of  the  above  statute.  District  correctional 
officers,  and  persons  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  detained  Juveniles,  are  not  Included. 
Consequently,  whenever  correctional  officers 
are  assaulted,  without  a  weapon,  by  Inmates 
of  District  of  Columbia  penal  Institutions 
at  Lorton,  Va.,  and  Occoquan,  Va.,  as  well  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  jail,  the  only  charge 
that  can  be  brought  against  such  Inmates 
Is  simple  assault,  a  misdemeanor,  the  max- 
imum penalty  for  which  Is  a  prison  sentence 
of  not  more  than  a  year. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  of  the  view,  and  so  Informed  the 


committee,  that  assault  on  a  correctional  of- 
ficer of  the  District  should  be  a  felony  of- 
fense for  the  reason  that  such  Increased 
penalty  could  help  to  maintain  more  effec- 
tive discipline  In  District  penal  and  correc- 
tional Institutions. 

Moreover,  extending  such  coverage  to  Dis- 
trict correctional  officers  would  conform  to 
Federilklaw  which  at  present  provides  that 
assault  on  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
officers  Is  a  felony  offense  (18  U.S.C.  111- 
1114). 

Also,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  of  the  view  that  an  assault 
on  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  charged  with  the  supervision  of  juve- 
niles under  detention  at  the  Children's  Cen- 
ter, Laurel,  Md.,  or  the  Receiving  Home  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  should  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  felony  offense,  as  provided 
by  this  bill.  A  Juvenile  being  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  charge  would  permit 
Judges  of  the  Juvenile  court.  In  appropriate 
cases,  to  waive  jurisdiction  over  an  offender 
so  that  he  could  be  tried  as„aP  adult.  (The 
Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (D.C  Code,  11-1553)  provides  that  If  a 
child  16  years  of  age  or  older  Is  charged  with 
an  offense  which  would  amount  to  a  felony 
In  the  case  of  an  adult,  the  judge  may  waive 
jurisdiction  to  the  appropriate  adult  court.) 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  of  the  view  that  this  provision 
would  be  a  desirable  means  of  aiding  in  th> 
maintenance  of  discipline  at  the  Receivini 
Home  and  Children's  Center  and  of  empower- 
ing the  juvenile  court  Judges  to  take  appro- 
priate action  where  a  felonious  assault  has 
occurred  on  supervisory  personnel. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
S.  1715  on  June  9,  1965,  at  which  time  repre- 
sentatives from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Corrections  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  appeared  and 
testified  In  support  of  this  legislation.  Also, 
the  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association  was  present  and  recommended 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  lnc\tr  any 
additional  expense  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 


A  BIPARTISAN  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  FEDERAL  LAWS  LIMITING 
POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  BY  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1474)  to  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting 
political  activity  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Government. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  as  to  how  strictly  the  Govern- 
ment should  limit  the  political  activity 
of  Federal  employees,  and  of  State  em- 
ployees who  work  primarily  in  activities 
financed  by  Federal  funds,  involves  is- 
sues of  critical  importance  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  civil  service  and  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  Government  administration. 
This  subject  calls  forth  issues  which  are 
as  old  as  the  Republic  itself  and  which 
could  affect  in  a  fundamental  way  oui' 
system  of  representative  government 
and  the  political  structures  which  are  so 
vitally  a  part  of  that  system. 

Our  Goverimient  was  nearly  a  century 
old  when  in  1833  Congress  enacted  tlie 
Civil  Service  Act  creating  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  civil  service 
merit  system.  Congress  deemed  it  es- 
sential to  the  merit  system  to  incorpo- 
rate into  that  act  the  basic  policy  on 
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political  activity  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed In  Executive  orders  and  in  civil 
service  rules.  The  regulation  of  politi- 
cal activity  thus  became  a  necessary 
part  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
the  Commission  in  administering  the 
Civil  Sei"vice  Act.  It  is  significant  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  served  as 
a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  found  it 
desirable,  when  he  was  President,  to  ex- 
pand the  existing  political  activity  rcr 
strictions  which  applied  to  the  classified 
civil  service.  Thus  he  did  by  Executive 
Order  No.  642,  issued  on  Jime  30,  1907. 

It  was  not  until  1939,  however,  that 
Congress  again  acted  in  this  area.  That 
year,  by  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Politi- 
cal Activities  Act,  Congress  incorporated 
into  law  the  civil  service  rules  as  they 
had  evolved  over  the  years. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  These  have 
been  years  of  unparalleled  progress  and 
growth.  There  have  been  changes  in 
governmental  programs  and  relation- 
ships. These  changes  may  well  have  af- 
fected or  altered  the  purposes  and  re- 
cfuirements  for  limiting  partisan  political 
activity  of  Government  employees.  They 
may  have  produced  conditions  which  call 
for  modifications  in  the  methods  and  de- 
gree of  such  restrictions. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  S.  1474,  which 
would  establish  a  bipartisan  Commission 
of  12  members. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  would 
be  appointed  as  follows : 

Four  by  the  President;  two  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
two  from  private  industry; 

Four  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
two  from  the  Senate,  and  two  from  pri- 
vate enterprise ;  and 

Four  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Housp  of 
Representatives;  two  from  the  House  and 
two  from  private  enterprise. 

I  was  gratified  by  the  favorable  con- 
sideration given  to  this  bill  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  called  up  the  bill  for  final 
action  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 
I  believe  this  legislation  can  contribute 
much  to  the  morale  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  support  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1474 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sectiow.  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Person- 
nel (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 


branch   of  the   Government   and  two  from 
private  life; 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life;  and 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  appointed  under  subsection' 
(a) ,  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members, 

QUORUM 

Sec.  4.  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec  5.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers Of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion m  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Inciurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  F^om  the  ExECtrnvE 
BiwNCH. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
In  addition  to  that  received  for  their  serv- 
ices in  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  CommiEsion. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

staff  of  the  commission 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.-       — 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  tem- 
porary ani  Intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  authorized  for  the  depart- 
ments by  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for  Individ- 
uals. 

DUTIES    OF   the    COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  (a)  Study  a^d  Investigation. — 
The  Commission  shall  make  a  full  aiid  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the  Federal 
laws  which  limit  or  discourage  the  participa- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  political  activity  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  effect  of  such  laws,  the 
need  for  their  revision  or  elimination,  and 
an  appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  unde- 
sirable results  might  accrue  from  their  re- 
peal. 

(b)  Reports. — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  report  of  Its  activities 
and  the  results  of  Its  studies  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  at  which 
date  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 
The  final  report  of  the  Commission  shall 
contain  such  proposed  legislation  enact- 
ment as.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 


sion, are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

powers  or  the  commission 
j^  Sec  8.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may.  for  the  purpase  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hoW  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  Umes  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  apd  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  tjie 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  of  such  sub- 
committee, or  anyTluly  designated  member, 
and  may  be  Served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  Chairman  or  member.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  102  to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2 
U.S.C.  sees.  192-194,  Inclusive),  shall  apply 
In  the  case  of  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section, 
(b)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly 
from  any  executive  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  Instrumentality  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  Information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
and  statistics  directly  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  408),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Purpose  of  the  legislation:  In  essence.  S. 
1474  proposes  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan 
commission  consisting  of  12  members  which 
shall  make  "a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  Federal  laws  which  limit  or 
discourage  the  participation  of  Federal  and 
State  officers  and  employees  In  political  ac- 
tivity with  a  view  to  determining  the  effect 
of  such  laws,  the  need  for  their  revision  or 
elimination,  and  an  appraisal  of  the  extent 
to  whch  undesirable  results  might  accrue 
from  their  repeal." 

The  Federal  law  which  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  greatest  concern  to  the  Commission 
under  the  bill  Is  the  Hatch  Political  Activi- 
ties Act,  1939.  as  amended.  That  act.  first 
signed  Into  law  August  2,  1939,  has  existed 
for  almost  26  years  without  major  amend- 
ment, and  proponents  of  S.  1474  urge  a  thor- 
ough and  detailed  examination  to  ascertain 
whether,  at  this  time — a  quarter  century 
after  its  passage — the  Hatch  Acr  needs  mod- 
ification. 

Testifying  before  the  subcommittee  on 
S.  1474,  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
U.8.  Civil  Service  Commls-sion,  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Twenty-five  year^  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  this  law  (the  Hatch  Act). 
There  have  been  changes  In  governmental 
programs  and  relationships.  These  changes 
may  well  have  affected  or  altered  the  pur- 
poses and  requirements  for  limiting  partisan 
political  activity  of  Government  employees. 
They  may  have  produced  conditions  which 
call  for  modifications  In  the  methods  and 
degree  of  such  reeu-ictlons.  There  would  be 
no  objection  to  a  temporary  commission  to 
assess  these  changes  by  the  method,  and  for 
the  purposes,  set  forth  m  this  bUl  (S.  1474) ." 
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While  witnesses  before  the 
criticized  many  facets  of  the 
Federal  employee  relationship 
partisan  political  activity,  un 
nltlon  waa  given  to  the  nee< 
study  of  pertinent  Federal  " 
the  provisions  of  Senator 
posed  legislation. 

Recommendation:  The 
the  opinion  that  a  bipartisan 
of  this  nature  would  serve  the 
of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  public.     Many  vague 
areas  of  Government-employe( 
-might  well  benefit  from  a  cor 
cal  review  of  the  laws  pertln 
latlonshlps. 

There  may  be  some  revision  i 
Act  which  would  be  In  the  \ 
therefore,  a  commission  to  s 
ter  Is  in  order. 

It  Is  not  Intended  that  such 
lose  sight  of  the  problems 
Hatch  Act  necessary.     There 
reversion  to  the  situation  whe 
ployees   are    coerced    Into 
donations,  kickbacks  from 
doing  political  work  for  the 
in  power. 

It  was  the  grave  abuses  In 
caused  the  Congress  to  adopt 
nally.     If  a  Commission  Is  a 
makes  recommendations,  thosi 
tlons  should  preserve  the 
the  Hatch  Act. 
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EXPLOSION  AT  DU  PONTlNEOPRENE 
PLANT.  LOUISVILL  E.  KY. 
OF  nCER. 


The     PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr. 
gret  to  announce  what 
disaster  in  my  home  city 
Ky. 

About  2 ',2   hours  ago. 
occurred  in  the  Du  Pont 
at  what  is  known  as 
huge  industrial  and 
on  the  outskirts  of 

Apparently    17    chemical 
ploded.    There  is  no 
casualties  that  might  be  i 
plant  employs  some   l,90i 
course,  all  would  not  have 
at  that  hour. 

The  Civil  Defense  has 
all  deputy  coroners  have 
the  scene,  all  police  in  the 
surrounding  suburbs  and 
alert,  all  trafBc  has  been 
out  of  the  area,  and 
being  done  that  can  be 

I  regret  the  necessity 
sad  announcement.  Fur 
be  available  later  in  the 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr. 
at  a  committee  meeting 
and  I  have  just  learned  of 
at  the  Du  Pont  plant  in 
I  know  that  the  officials 
authorities,  as  well  as 
and  individuals,  are  doin^ 
to  alleviate  the  suffering 
the  needs  of  those  who 
tragically  involved.    I 
sympathy  of  all  goes  out 
of  those  who  have  died  an(  I 
have  been  injured.    I  know 
sible  wUl  be  done  to  meet 
city.         ^  ^ 


is 
Pn  isident, 


may 


COWBIRDS  IN  SOCIETY 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr. 
vidual    integrity,    respect 
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President,  indl- 
of    persons, 


obedience  to  laws,  loyalty  to  one's  com- 
munity. State,  and  country,  and  a  moral 
and  spiritual  resurgence  have  been 
stressed  by  prominent  and  dedicated 
persons  during  the  last  few  days  as  the 
only  answer  to  the  problems  plaguing 
our  Nation  and  the  world  today.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  publicly  declared  that 
the  "senseless  violence"  in  recent  days 
must  be  ended.  Such  actions  have  seri- 
ously set  back  the  constructive  efforts 
made  in  orderly  fashion  causing  not  only 
grave  disadvantages  to  the  community 
affected  but  to  the  individuals  involved. 

Prom  the  editorial  of  the  August  1965 
issue  of  Record,  the  Illinois  Farm  Bu- 
reau magazine.  I  should  like  to  under- 
score one  of  William  J.  Kuhfuss'  cred- 
itable statements: 

Anyone  who  ceases  to  make  a  contribution 
to  society  Is  a  burden  to  that  society. 

A  person  of  one  talent  must  use  that 
talent  or  it  will  wither-  away;  likewise, 
a  person  of  many  talents  must  keep  them 
alive.  The  laws  of  the  land  must  be  re- 
spected an<|  obeyed.  Should  there  be 
laws  that  are  in  need  of  change,  due 
process  of  legislation  should  correct 
them.  Only  under  dictatorships  can  in- 
dividuals attempt  to  wield  a  single  hand 
of  authority.  Individuals  must  be  self- 
reliant  and  willing  to  accept  responsibil- 
ities for  their  own  growth  as  well  as  for 
the  growth  of  their  communities,  states, 
and  nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  President  Kuhfuss'  editorial  en- 
titled "Who  Wants  a  Cowbird?"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who  Want^a  Cowbird? 

Old  folks,  young  people,  and  In-betweens 
can  be  cowblrds  to  a  society. 

A  cowbird  Is  a  shiftless  lot  doing  not  for 
herself  that  which  she  can  get  someone  else 
to  do  for  her.  She  cannot  be  considered  all 
bad  because  she  lives  on  Insects,  many  of 
them  detrimental.  She  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
nest  of  a  smaller  bird  and  leaves  to  It  the 
burden  of  hatching  and  feeding  her  young. 
At  feeding  time  the  larger  Intruder's  baby 
reaches  higher  with  open  mouth  than  Its 
host's  young.  The  smaller,  weaker  birds 
many  times  are  rooted  from  the  nest.  This 
savage,  inconsiderate  creature  In  nature  has 
a  limited  potential  for  a  prominent  future 
as  a  species.  Her  future  depends  upon  how 
many  places  she  can  chisel  In. 

Life  for  humans,  as  for  birds,  can  be 
brutal.  We  don't  personally  make  the  rules, 
but  must  live  with  the  Influences  whether 
created  by  the  laws  of  nature  or  by  man. 
Anyone  who  ceases  to  make  a  contribution  to 
society  Is  a  burden  to  that  society.  Many 
people  have  earned  the  right  to  be  such  a 
burden  by  their  previous  contributions.  It 
Is  difficult  to  Justify  able-bodied  people  im- 
posing themselves  on  others.  The  Infant 
progresses  from  complete  dependence  to 
graduated  degrees  of  self-reliance. 

We  have  no  lament  for  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  many  times  we  deplore  the  laws  and 
circumstances  created  by  man.  Civilizations 
are  built  and  lost  by  people.  In  a  growing 
and  developing  society,  there  is  no  place  for 
cowbtrdsi  The  expression,  "no  work,  no 
food"  la  a  radical  statement  to  the  leeches 
in  society.  For  the  shiftless  lot,  "the  Gov- 
ernment owes  me  a  living." 

The  burden  of  big  government,  as  a  domi- 
nating Imposition  of  centralized  authority, 
has  ever  been  a  cowbird  of  civilizations.  It 
saps  the  Ufeblood  of  the  economy.  The 
Infants  of  freedom,  of  Initiative,  of  thrift, 
and  self-reliance  are  rooted  from  the  nest. 


Recently,  a  businessman  was  assessed 
$161,000  back  taxes.  After  3  years  of  court 
feuding,  his  case  was  settled  for  $8,700.  He 
had  spent  $30,000  proving  mlsassessment. 
Settlement  was  made  by  agreement  to  avoid 
further  harassment  so  that  constructive  ef- 
fort could  be  resumed.  All  court  costs  In 
these  clrcunistances  and  wasted  effort  bleed 
our  economy  as  the  cowbird  bleeds  the  ef- 
forts of  smaller  birds.  These  are  the  tracks 
that  eventually  lead  to  the  crumbled  ruius 
of  a  managed  society. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  great  society.  It  must 
be  woven  with  the  fiber  of  Individual  Integ- 
rity. It, cannot  be  born  of  political  manipu- 
lation for  personal  security.  A  govermnent 
cannot  be  the  biggest  business,  the  biggest 
contractor,  the  biggest  buyer,  the  biggest 
welfare  agency,  the  biggest  employer,  and 
remain  the  servant  of  Its  people.  It  Is  the 
slavemaster  and  even  In  our  Republic,  gov- 
ernment "by  the  people"  becomes  question- 
able. 

It  Is  time  each  of  us  realizes  the  hazardous 
course  we  are  following  by  encouragrlng  cow- 
blrds In  our  economy.  Many  Federal  spend- 
ing efforts  do  just  that.  We  need  a  change 
in  philosophy  of  government  because  a  "gov- 
ernment cannot  give  that  which  it  has  not 
first  taken  from  its  people." 


SUNDAY  VOTING  IN  NATIONAL 

ELECTIONS  ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19.  1965,  I  introduced  S.  1211, 
to  provide  for  Sunday  voting  in  national 
elections.  The  proposal  has  stirred  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  in  all  candor 
I  must  say  that  much  of  it  was  hostile  to 
the  idea  even  though  Sunday  voting  is  a 
common  practice  in  a  great  many  coun- 
tries, including  the  more  developed 
countries  in  Europe. 

There  has.  however,  come  to  me  a 
letter  from  Rev.  Roderick  N.  De  Young, 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
East  Orange,  N.J. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  and 
the  letter  was.  therefore,  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  because  the  Reverend  Mr. 
De  Young  fully  espouses  the  proposal 
which  I  submitted.  He  states  the  case 
without  equivocation  and  I  believe  it  will 
"  be  extremely  useful  for  his  letter  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
connection  with  my  remarks  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
a  great  many  people  who  have  shown  an 
interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  First  Reformed  Church. 
East  Oranffe,  NJ.,  July  28,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Everett  McKinley  Dirkset;. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Broad  Run  Farms,  Sterling,  Va. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen:  My  church,  tlie 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  has  written  to 
you  strongly  opposing  the  bill  to  make  Sun- 
day a  national  voting  day.  As  far  as  I  know 
my  lone  voice  was  raised  against  their  opposi- 
tion and  I  wanted  you  to  know.  sir.  that  it's 
perfectly  all  right  with  me,  whatever  com- 
fort that  may  bring  to  you,  to  make  Sunday 
a  national  voting  day. 

And,  as  long  as  Tm  writing  to  you  I  may 
as  well  do  double  duty  and  with  a  few  extra 
words  get  some  things  off  my  chest  to  the 
Christian  Action  Commission  of  my  Church, 
so  please  Indulge  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
Sunday. 


August  25,  1965 
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Today  Is  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
6:45  p.m.  I'm  sitting  in  the  church  office 
looking  out  on  Main  Street  and  watching 
the  people  walk  by,  drive  by,  and  still  others 
entering  the  Ormont  Theater  across  the 
street.-  Some  of  those  walking  by  are  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  some  of  those  driving 
hy  are  members  of  this  church,  some  of  those 
entering  the  Ormont  Theater  are  members 
of  this  church. 

Some  of  those  walking  by  are  coming  back 
from  the  tennis  courts  (they're  carrying  their 
rackets),  some  of  those  riding  by  are  Just 
returning  from  the  lake  or  the  shore.  (If 
I  hadn't  had  to  conduct  a  funeral  today  I 
might  have  joined  them,  yet  according  to 
some  in  the  church  that  would  be  wrong.) 
What  is  Sunday:  how  does  It  fit  into  20tb 
century  America? 

Well,  first  of  all  let  me  say  what  I  think 
it  is.  According  to  my  Lord  It  was  a  time 
meant  for  man.  As  I  see  It  that  means  I 
ought  to  enjoy  the  day.  For  some  that  may 
mean  attending  church  on  Sunday  morning 
or  Sunday  evening  with  their  family.  For 
others  it  means  getting  up  bright  and  early 
and  going  to  the  lake  or  shore  with  their 
family.  I've  always  sort  of  smiled  when  the 
shore  was  placed  in  the  same  category  as  bell 
as  far  as  Siuiday  is  concerned,  although  I 
must  admit  that  the  population  explosion 
on  the  beach  seems  at  times  to  be  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  hell  as  far  as  enjoyment 
is  concerned.  I  can  remember  when  the 
only  way  to  the  shore  was  a  two-lane  road 
with  stoplights  every  shniles  and  what  traffic 
Jams  on  Sunday.  Now  we  have  four-lane 
superhighways  with  70  miles-per-hour  speed 
limits  and  what  traffic  Jams. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  nowadays 
everybody  cant  do  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  Many  factories  now  stagger  their 
quitting  hours  so  that  their  employees  don't 
all  Jam  the  highways  at  once.  The  day  when 
factories  shut  down  for  the  whole  month 
and  let  everyone  go  on  vacation  at  the  same 
time  Is  past,  except  for  isolated  circum- 
stances. I  do  believe  the  honored  gentlemen 
in  Washington  still  find  it  necessary  to  vaca- 
tion at  the  same  time,  but  I  doubt  this  cus- 
tom will  continue  for  long.  More  and  more 
we  are  going  to  see  people  having  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  or 
Friday  and  Saturday  as  their  days  off.  Be- 
t  fore  A.D.  2000, 1  suspect  that  as  many  people 
win  have  off  Monday  and  Tuesday  as  others 
win  have  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Not  only 
win  staggered  "weekends"  become  more 
numerous  but,  as  the  cybernetics  revolution 
continues  to  spread,  more  and  more  people 
will  have  more  and  more  time  to  do  what 
they  want  to  do — like  going  to  the  shore. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  always  those 
strange  creatures  who  must  work  on  Sunday, 
like  firemen,  policemen,  and  the  gals  who 
serve  us  In  the  restaurants. 

And  now  comes  the  rub — are  we  going  to 
Bay  "religion  as  usual" — you're  damned  If 
you  «rork  on  Sunday^-or  are  we  truly  going 
to  let  the  Sabbath  serve  man.  Whether  we 
like  It  or  not,  Sunday  as  that  day  that  be- 
longed to  the  religious  (Christian)  communi- 
ties is  almost  past,  the  day  when  society  was 
governed  by  the  so-called  Calvinistic  tradi- 
tion is  dead,  and  perhaps  that  version  Is 
best  left  unresurrected. 

In  a  way  we  "religious"  have  gotten  exactly 
what  we  asked  for — 1  day  a  week  at  the  cost 
of  6  other  days.  If  we  want  the  church  to 
continue  to  be  the  mediating  Influence  it 
has  been  In  the  world  we  had  better  stop 
wasting  our  time  on  preserving  the  customs 
of  the  past  and  think  more  about  the  chal. 
lenglng  future. 

I  guess  I'm  not  saying  too  well  what  I 
believe  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  saying  to  His 
friends.  All  of  life  Is  blessed  and  holy  and 
when  "we  raise  too  high  the  roof  beam"  of 
religiosity  we  stand  the  terrible  chance  of 
building  cathedrals  of  architectural  beauty 
and  total  Irrelevancv. 


Let's  let  gt>  of  Sunday;  let's  stop  trying  to 
Impose  our  rules  on  others.  We  don't  have 
to  do  those  other  things,  you  know.  (Maybe 
that's  part  of  the  problem — we're  really  en- 
vious of  all  the  fun  that  others  have  on 
Sunday.) 

What  does  concern  me  Is  how  we  are  going 
to  utilize  our  present  organizational  struc- 
tures in  ministering  to  a  society  which  has 
no  structural  similarity  to  that  society  In 
which  the  church  organization  developed. 

How  can  we  use  what  we  have  to  meet  the 
wonderful,  yet  so  different,  future?  Perhaps 
one  step  Is  to  relax  our  death  grip  on  that 
first  day  and  begin  to  spread  out  a  little  bit 
with  something  for  everyday,  for  those  who 
want  it.  Perhaps  we  can  begin  to  meet  the 
future  by  letting  the  state  organize  their 
activities  as  they  feel  can  best  bring  results 
and  let  us  concentrate  on  helping  people 
become  what  they  have  been  given  the 
possibility  of  becoming. 

And  so.  Senator  Dirksen.  you  have  one 
voice  of  the  reformed  church  in  America 
which  speaks  for  your  proposed  bill  and 
which  will  do  its  best  to  support  this  effort 
of  yours. 

Yours  truly. 

Rev.  Roderick  N.  De  Young. 


ALASKA  EARTHQUAKE  RECOVERY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  over  a  year  ego,  a  cataclysmic 
earthquake  struck  Alaska.  In  the  first 
few  hours  following  that  event,  many  of 
us  thought  all  our  dreams  and  hopes 
for  the  new  State  were  as  twisted,  torn 
and  smashed  as  the  buildings  and  the 
earth  itself.  But  we  had  no  time  to 
give  to  despair. 

Within  hours  massive  Federal  assist- 
ance, directed  by  President  Johnson, 
was  on  its  way  to  the  shattered  towns 
and  villages  and  the  frightened  and 
grieving  people.  Work  was  a  great  cure 
"for  the  ills  which  held  Alaska  in  their 
grips  during  those  hours  and  work  there 
was  in  plenty. 

The  reconstruction  effort  is  still  going 
on,  but  the  major  portion  has  been  ac- 
complished. Under  the  wise  and  far- 
sighted  leadership  of  Senator  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reconstruction  and  Development 
Planning  Commission,  the  reconstruc- 
tion effort  became  not  merely  a  replace- 
ment effort  but  a  means  of  building  a 
solid  foundation  upon  which  the  fledg- 
ling economy  could  develop. 

What  I  wish  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  is  that  the  reconsti-uction 
effort  has  succeeded  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. Last  month  the  Institute  of  Busi- 
ness, Economic  and  Government  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Alaska  pub- 
lished a  report  on  the  Alaska  economy 
for  1964. 

The  report,  although  brief,  gives  a  fair 
and  adequate  description  of  the  many 
satisfying  events  which  have  contributed 
to  the  recovery  effort  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  report  in  no  way  pretends  to 
demonstrate  that  the  earthquake  was 
not  a  devastating  event.  What  it  does 
show,  however,  is  that  the  belief  and 
support  of  the  Federal  Government 
made  it  possible  for  the  State  to  recover. 
This  confidence  and  concei^n  by  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment  spurred  Alaskans  to 
work  harder  and  more  imaginatively  in 
building  their  State.   They  are  doing  this 


at  an  accelerating  rate  and  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  being  repaid  in  taxes  from 
Alaskans  and  Alaska  businesses  what  it 
invested  in  1964. 

The  report  on  Alaska's  economy  in 
1964  is  the  work  of  a  group  of  able  facul- 
ty members  and  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  under  the  leadership  of 
Dean  William  M.  Dickson,  acting  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Business,  Economic, 
and  Government  Research.  Dean  Dick- 
son began  to  publish  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  entitled  "Alaska  Review  of 
Business  and  Economic  Conditions"  in 
May  of  1964,  recognizing  that  cunent 
economic  information  was  vital  to  the 
recovery  of  the  State.  He  and  his  assist- 
ants deserve  much  praise  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  they  will  continue  to  perfonn 
this  important  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska's  Economy  in  1964 

The  year  1964  was  a  critical  one  for  Alaska's 
economy.  On  March  27  of  that  year,  an 
earthquake  of  great  intensity  struck  the  State 
causing  many  deaths  and  destroying  vast 
amounts  of  public  and  private  property. 
The  damage  was  so  extensive  In  some  areas 
that  there  was  doubt  about  Alaska's  ability 
to  recover.  Now,  16  nionths  after  the  devas- 
tating earthquake,  the  uncertainty  as  to 
Alaska's  recovery  has  been  largely  dispelled. 
Alaska's  economy  has  absorbed  the  shock  of 
the  disaster  and  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  becom- 
ing stronger  and  better  balanced  than  before. 

PERSONAL  INCOME  IN  ALASKA,  1964 

An  examination  of  the  data  concerning 
personal  income  received  by  Alaskans  in  1964 
presents  graphic  evidence  of  the  State's 
present  economic  vitality.  Alaska  expe- 
rienced the  largest  rate  of  growth  in  per- 
sonal income  of  any  State  In  t^e  Nation 
during  1964,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Alaska's  total  personal 
Income  Increased  from  $704  million  in  1963 
to  $782  minion  In  1964.  This  gain  of  11  per- 
cent was  substantially  above  the  6  percent 
Improvement  in  personal  Income  registered 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Personal  Income  Is  generally  considered 
the  most  comprehensive  measure  of  eco- 
nomic activity  available  on  a  geographic 
basis.  It  covers  the  Income  received  by  resi- 
dents of  a  State  from  business  establish- 
ments. Federal,  State  and  local  governments, 
households  and  Institutions  and  foreign 
countries.  All  forms  of  Income  flowing  to 
persons  from  these  sources  are  included. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  gain  in  per- 
sonal Income  shown  for  Alaska  In  1964,  per- 
sonal Income  data  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commtrce  for  Alaska  tends 
to  be  somewhat  understated.  This  Is  be- 
cause Income  earned  in  Alaska  by  nonresi- 
dents is  excluded  from  the  data.  This  non- 
resident earned  Income  is  estimated  to  be 
about  10  percent  of  income  received  by  resi- 
dents. 

Per  capita  personal  Income  in  Alaska  (that 
Is.  the  average  amount  of  Income  for  each 
person  in  the  State)  Increased  by  10  percent 
during  1964.  It  rose  from  $2,839  in  1963  to 
$3,128  In  1964.  Per  capita  personal  income 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  Increased  4 
percent  during  the  same  12-month  period — 
rising  from  $2,448  to  $2,550. 

Alaska  ranked  fifth  among  the  States  la 
per  capita  personal  Income  In  1964.  Alaska 
ranked  ninth  in  1963.  The  four  States  with 
per  capita  personal  Incomes  higher  than 
Alaska  dtirlng  1964  were  Delaware,  Connect- 
icut, Nevada,  and  New  York. 

Prices  in  Alaska  remained  relatively  stable 
during  1964.     Thus  the  10  percent  increase 
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In  per  capita  personal  tncom 
suggests  that  Alaskans  as  a  gr 
enjoyed  Increased  purchasing 
1963. 

rEOEKAI.    ASSZSTAKCX    TO 

Much  of  the  credit  for 
recovery  from  the  devastating 
March  27  earthquake  and  seisr 
go  to  the  Federal  Government 
eral  financial  assistance  has  bei 
Alaska  since  the  earthquake  a 
eral  personnel  Joined  with  A' 
ertlng  great  effort  on  the  State 

The  final  total  of  all  the 
extended  to  Alaska  as  a 
earthquake  Is  estimated 
♦414  million  by  the  Federal 
and     Development     Planning 
This  total  includes  aid  to  the  . 
through  loans  and  debt  f  orgi  i 
as  the  cost  of  restoring  damagi  d 
State  facilities.     (See  Table  I. 
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EMPLOYMENT    IK    ALASKA 

The  earthquake  and  seismii 
struck  Alaska  last  year  exerted 
cally  opposite  Influences  on 
of    employment.     Initially,    t 
adversely  affected  employment 
dustry   categories.      Since   ma  ny 
were  destroyed,  some  Jobs  wer  > 
ately  In  the  wholesale  and  re 
In  addition,  the  destruction 
a  large  number  of  storage 
canneries  created  substantial 
In    the    water    transportation 
and  food  processing  employmejit 

The  reconstruction  activ 
In  the  devastated  areas,  on 
provided  many  new  employment 
ties.     Hundreds  of   new  builfing 
structlon  Jobs  developed  In 
aged    by    the    earthquake, 
months  sifter  the  earthquake 
alone,  ^proximately^  ,600  moi 
employed  in  contract  construction 
bad  been  employed  in  that 
the  same  period  In  1963. 

Table  I. — Estimated  Federal 
tended  to  Alaska  as  a  result 
1964.  earthquake 


o 

I  facU  ties 


vitU  s 

tlie 


tie 


Tijpe  of  assistance  •  ( 

To  State  and  local  government^ 

Disaster    relief 

Transitional    grants 

Highways 

Urban  renewal  grants 

Purchase  of  Alaska  bonds 
Planning  advances 


Total  to  public  segment-  155.3-221.9 


■To 


private      Individuals      a(d 

groups: 
Loans  by  SBA  and  others- 
Outstanding     loans,     adju^- 

ment    and    forgiveness- - 
Tax  refiinds  and  offsets. 


Total  to  private  segmen  t.      87    -110 


To  restore  and  operate  Fede^I 
facilities: 

Defense  facilities,  etc L.  33.6 

Alaska    Railroad 27.0 

All  other  Federal  agencies..  19.6 


Total,  direct  Federal-- 

Total,     Federal     aid 
Alaska 


324.5-414. 1 

Soiirce :   Federal  Reconatru  rtlon  and  De- 
velopment Planning  Commission. 
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Federal  and  State  governmei^tal 
established   or  expanded   In 
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speed  Alaska's  economic  recovery.  The  ini- 
tial setback  suffered  by  the  trade  Industries, 
due  to  the  earthquake  damage,  was  over- 
come and  by  yearend  the  trade  employment 
level  siirpassed  the  prevloxis  year's  level. 

A  comparison  of  1963  and  1964  yearly  aver- 
age employment  levels  In  the  various  Alaskan 
industrial  categories  is  shown  in  table  II. 
The  greatest  yearly  Increase  (29.9  percent) 
occurred  in  the  construction  Industry.  _ 
Lesser  but  impressive  gains  were  enjoyed  by' 
the  trucking  and  warehousing,  and  the 
finance,  instirance,  and  real  estate  categories 
which  advanced  14.7  and  11.3  percent  re- 
spectively. The  service  and  miscellaneous, 
logging,  lumber  and  pulp,  food  stores,  gov- 
ernment, and  mining  categories  enjoyed  sig- 
nificant increases  in  employment  levels. 
They  Increased  on  the  average  9.2;  8.5;  6.5; 
5.9;  and  5.7  percent  respectively  from  1963  to 
1964.  The  largest  increase  in  the  Govern- 
ment category  occurred  in  the  Federal  sector 
(6.4  percent).  Local  and  State  followed  In 
that  order  increasing  by  5.8  and  4.4  percent 
respectively.  Along  these  same  lines,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reports  that  Alaska 
is  the  only  State  in  which  the  number  of 
Federal  civilian  employees  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. 

Table  II. — Average  yearly  employment  and 
percentage  cliange,  by  industry,  in  Alaska, 
1963  and  1964 


EstiTTiated 
ount  of  aid 
rrtllions  dollars) 


t  mc 


60.  0-70.  0 
17.  0-23.  5 
43.  0-63.  0 
25.  0-40.  0 
10.  0-25.  0 
.3-     .4 


60     -70 

7     -10 
20     -30 


82.2 


to 


Percent 

chanf!e 

Yearly 

Ye.irly 

in  yearly 

Industry 

averace, 

average. 

aferage 

1903 

1964 

from 

1963  to 

1964 

Civilian  work  force- 

76, 925. 0 

80,458.0 

+4.0 

Involvpd   in   work   stop- 

8.3 
6,367.0 

42.8 

5,858.0 

+415.0 

Totiil  unemployment 

-8.0 

8.5 

7.5 

Totnl  employment 

70,  550. 0 

74, 558.  0 

+5.7 

NonagricultuTiil      wiige 

and  salary 

ei.ooao 

54, 7?5.  0 

--5.9 

MininR          

1, 150. 0 
4, 267.  0 

1,21&0 
5,542.0. 
5, 68,3. 0 

--5.7 

Constmrtion 

+29.9 

MnnuripturinB- 

5,607.0 

0 

Foo^l  proce!-^!in(! 

2,867.0 

2,658.0 

-7.3 

LogRinfs,  lumber. 

and  pulp 

1,975.0 

2,142.0 

+8.5 

Other    manufactur- 

Ine            

S2S.0 

833.0 

.      +1-0 

Traiusportiition,   com- 

munication."!,  and 

utilities 

6,858.0 

6,75a0 

-1.6 

Trucking  and  wrure- 

liousini; 

850.0 

875.0 

+14.7 

Water      tran.«portft- 

tion 

1, 192. 0 

1,133.0 

-5.2 

Air  tran5portation... 

1,  767. 0 

1, 775. 0 

0 

Other      tran.'jporta- 

tion,   commimica- 

tious,  and  utilities. 

3.05a0 

2, 867.  0 

-6.0 

Trailc 

8.  567.  0 

8, 625. 0 

+1.0 

Wholesale  trade 

1,558.0 

1,592.0 

+2.2 

Retail  trade 

7,008.0 

7,033.0 

0 

General  merchan- 

dise and  apparel. 

1, 867. 0 

1. 850. 0 

-1.0 

Food  stores 

1,033.0 

1,100.0 

+6.5 

Eating  and  driuk- 

inp;  places 

1.7.'8.0 

1,733.0 

-1.4 

Other  retail  trade. . 

2,350.0 

2,850.0 

0 

Fiuiuue,    in.>!uriiace. 

and  real  estate 

1,775.0 

1,  975.  0 

+11.3 

Service  ;uid  mis- 

celUmeoos 

6,217.0 

6,  792. 0 

+9.2 

Government 

26,  .592.0 

2S,  l.W.O 

+5.9 

Federal 

16,250.0 

17, 283. 0 

+fl.4 

State - 

6,042.0 

6,308.0 

+*.* 

LocaU 

4,300.0 

4,550.0 

+5.8 

employees  to  population  In  the  United  States 
(236:10,000) .  Only  Vermont  and  Hawaii  had 
lower  local  government  employees  to  popu- 
lation ratios  than  Alaska  which  had  -a  ratio 
of  177:10,000.  Alaska's  average  monthly 
salary  for  education  employees  was  $694  in 
October  of  1964.  This  was  the  highest  In  the 
United  States. 

Although  employment  increased  from  19C3 
to  1964,  In  the  majority  of  Industry  cate- 
gories, some  suffered  losses.  The  largest  de- 
crease occurred  In  the  food  processing  cate- 
gory (7.3  percent).  The  category  entitled 
"other  transportation,  communications  and 
utilities,"  and  the  "water  transportation" 
category  suffered  Icsses  of  6  and  5.2  percent 
respectively. 

Approximately  4,000  more  workers  wer; 
employed  in  1964  In  Alaska,  on  the  average, 
than  were  employed  In  1963.  The  average 
unemployment  rate  for  the  State  decreased 
from  8.5  percent  In  1963  to  7.5  percent  In 
1964. 

AVE!l\GE  WAGES  AND  HOintS 

Table  III  shows  the  average  changes  th.t 
occurred  In  the  number  of  hours  worked  and 
the  average  earnings  for  selected  Industries 
in  Alaska  from  1963  to  1964.  The  conUact 
construction  workers  received  the  highest 
average  weekly  earnings  In  1963  and  1964. 
The  lowest  average  weekly  earnings  diiring 
the  same  period  were  received  by  Individuals 
In  the  finance-Insurance  and  real  estate  em- 
ployment category.  The  people  In  the  min- 
ing industry  worked  the  greatest  number  of 
hours  per  average  week  during  both  19G3 
and  1964.  The  highest  average  hourly  earn- 
ings were  received  by  workers  In  the  con- 
tr.ict  construction   Industry  for  both  years. 

Table  III. — Hours  worked  and  average  earn- 
ings, selected  industries,  Alaska,  1963  and 
1964 


Source:  Computed  from  data  obtained  from  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Division  of  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Labor. 

As  of  October  1964  there  were  413  State 
and  local  government  employees  for  every 
10,000  papulation  in  Alaska.  Wyoming  and 
Nevada  were  the  only  two  StEftes  with  higher 
ratios  of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees to  population,  having  ratios  of  464:- 
10,000  and  430:10,000  respectively.  Alaska 
had  the  highest  ratio  of  Sta^e  government 


Industry 


Mining 

Contract  constmction 

Manufacturinp 

Food  processing 

Logi^ing,  lumber  and 

pulp 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade' 

Finance,    insurance    and 
real  cst.ite 


Mining - 

Contract  construction 

Manulacturing 

Food  processing 

Lodging,  '.uml)er  and 

I>iil|> 

\\  holesale  trade 

Retail  trade  ' 

Finance,  Insurance  and 
real  estate 


Alining 

Contract  construction 

Manufarturini; 

Food  processing 

Logging,  lumber  and 

pulp-—- 

VHiolcsalc  trade 

Retail  trade' 

Finance,  insurance  and 
reaiestat«.. 


1963 


Avcmgc 
weekly 
earnings 


$173. 76 
26;;.  33 
14X06 
111.03. 

166.39 
140.67 
120.03 

99.30 


Average 
weekly 
hours 


48.2 
43.6 
41.1 
39.2 

41.8 
37.4 
37.3 


.\vcr  i;c 

honrly 

eamincj 


$••?  01 

6.01 
3  49 

iS3 

3  99 
X  7fi 

3. .'-' 


1964 


Average  percent  change 
from  1963  to  194J4 


'  Excluded  eating  and  drinliing  pluoee. 

Pource:  Computed  from  data  obtained  from  ('■><• 
Employment  Security  Dlviston,  Alaska  titate  Depart- 
ment of  lAl>or. 

There  was  a  marked  Improvement  In 
Alaska's   Industrial   earnings  Xrom   1963   to 
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1964  according  to  the  Indicators  mentioned 
above.  Only  those  in  the  mining  and  retail 
trade  Industries  experienced  a  decrease  In 
average  weekly  earnings.  However,  the  losses 
were  small,  being  only  2  and  1  percent  re- 
spectively. Workers  in  all  other  employment 
categories  enjoyed  Increases.  Individuals  In 
the  wholesale  trade,  the  logging-lumber  and 
pulp  Industry,  and  other  manufacturing,  en- 
joyed the  largest  Increases.  These  Increases 
were  14,  5,  and  5  percent  respectively. 

ALASKA'S   PETROLEUM    INDUSTRY    IN    1964 

New  Oil  and  gas  discoveries  in  Alaska  In 
1964  constituted  some  of  the  year's  most- ex- 
citing and  important  economic  news.  A  new 
major  oil  production  area,  containing  to 
estimated  150  million  barrels  In  reserves,  w& 
discovered  in  Cook  Inlet.  By  November  1964, 
there  were  four  producing  wells  In  this  new 
field.  One  well  tested  at  the  highest  rate.  In 
barrels  per  day,  of  any  Alaskan  well  to  date. 

The  discovery  of  Alaska's  new  major  oU 
field  Is  of  particular  importance  at  this  time, 
because  Alaska's  only  developed  oil  field, 
which  Is  in  the  Swanson  River  area,  has 
reached  maturity.  By  the  middle  of  May 
1965,  over  42  million  barrels  of  oil  had  been 
produced  from  the  Swanson  River  area  field. 
There  are  now  58  oil  wells  over  2  miles  deep 
in  the  area,  and  in  addition,  there  are  6  gas 
wells  capable  of  production.  Through  th^ 
use  of  gas  repressurlzatlon,  the  Swanson 
River  field  is  expected  to  yield  about  twice  as 
much  oil  as  was  originally  expected. 

During  1964,  30  percent  of  the  exploratory 
wells  drilled  in  Alaska  were  successful,  ac- 
cording to  Industry  sources.  The  average 
success  ratio  in  exploratory  drilling  through- 
out the  50  States  last  year  was  16.68  percent, 
and  only  4  States  enjoyed  a  ratio  higher  than 
Alaska.  The  new  discoveries  Indicate  that 
an  acceleration  of  exploratory  drilling  will 
take  place  In  Alaska  during  1965  and  1966. 

Two  large  permanent  all-weather  drilling 
platforms  currently  are  being  positioned  In 
the  waters  of  Cook  Inlet.  They  will  become 
operational  In  1965.  Each  of  the  2  plat- 
forms will  be  large  enough  to  permit  the 
directional  drilling  of  32  development  wells. 
Production  from  these  platforms  Is  expected 
to  begin  in  1966. 

Exploratory  activity  remains  high  In  the 
Arctic  Slope  area,  north  of  the  Brooks  Range. 
Some  geologists  feel  that  Alaska's  Arctic 
Slope  may  have  the  greatest  petroleum  po- 
tential of  any  geological  province  within  the 
United  States. 

During  1964,  Alaska  received  $15,742,329  In 
revenue  from  the  gas  and  petroleum  Indus- 
try activity  In  the  State.  This  amount  was 
approximately  $960,000,  or  5.8  percent,  less 
than  the  revenue  received  by  the  State  from 
this  source  In  1963.  Bonus  bids  from  com- 
petitive leases  on  State  land  accounted  for 
♦5,511,769  In  1964.  This  amount  comprised 
35  percent  of  the  total  revenue  received 
from  the  gas  and  petroleum  Industry  during 
that  year.  Bonus  bids  accounted  for  43  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  Alaska  obtained  from 
the  petroleum  industry  in  1963;  66  percent  in 
1962;  and  86  percent  in  1961. 

Tadle  IV. — Summary  of  petroleum  industry 
activity  in  Alaska,  1964 

Drilling  permits  approved 15 

Exploratory  wells  spudded 16 

Development  wells  spudded 2 

Wells  completed  (oil) 2 

» Wells  completed  (gas) 5 

Wells  abandoned 15 

Footage  drilled,  exploratory 177, 110 

Footage   drilled,  development—  7,'499 

Total  footage  drilled 184,609 

Average  number  of  active  rotary  i 

rigs 8' 

Total   oil   produced    (barrels).-     11,059,201 

Number  of  wells 64 

Average  dally  oil  production.-.  80,  285 


Table  IV. — Summary  of  petroleum  industry 
activity  in  Alaska.  1964 — Continued 

State  oil  and  gas  lease  acreage : 

Issued  during  year 856,633 

In  effect  at  year's  end 1,  727, 972 

Federal  oil  and  gas  lease  acreage : 

Issued  during  year 2,609,714 

Transferred  to  State--- 6,413 

In  effect  at  yearend 11,  589, 149 

Total   industry  expenditures '--  $65,  654,  350 

'  Exclusive  of  marketing  and  sales  activity. 

Source:  State  of  Alaska,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Mines  and 
Minerals. 

IRON  ORE  DISCOVERY 

Vast  Iron  ore  deposits  were  discovered  In 
Alaska  during  1964  by  the  Pan  American 
Petroleum  Corp.  These  deposits  contain  an 
estimated  1  billion  tons  of  recoverable  iron, 
and  could  rank  as  one  of  the  seven  largest 
iron  discoveries  in  the  world.  The  combined 
d«p>osit8  of  the  recent  Alaska  discovery  are 
Arger  than  those  of  any  Iron  ore  discovery 
^previously  made  In  the  United  States  except 
for  the  deposits  In  Minnesota. 

The  deposits  were  found  in  several  scat- 
tered locations  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
niamna  on  the  Upper  Alaska  Peninsula  about 
200  miles  southwest  of  Anchorage.  They 
were  detected  accldently  by  an  aerial  mag- 
netometer while  oil  geologists  were  surveying 
sedimentary  basins  in  the  Cook  Inlet  area. 

The  one  contains  an  average  of  15  percent 
iron,  and  probably  can  be  reduced  to  an  Iron 
concentrate  of  95  percent.  Processing  of  the 
■ore,  utilizing  the  nearby  natural  gas  reserves 
for  heat  and  power  requirements,  appears 
feasible.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  ore 
from  Alaska  could  possibly  be  kept  relatively 
low  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  deposits 
to  ice-free  tidewater.  Hopefully  the  concen- 
trate made  from  these  dei>osits  will  find  a 
market  in  the  developing  west  coast  and 
Japanese  steel  Industries.  However,  officials 
of  Pan  American  Indicate  that  it  will  be  sev- 
eral years  before  any  extensive  development 
of  the  deposits  occtirs. 

During  the  summer  of  1964,  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Co.  installed  a  75-man  permanent 
camp  on  Its  mining  site  In  the  Kobuk  River 
Valley  east  of  Kotzebue.  The  Kobuk  deposit 
is  the  largest  known  Alaska  copper  reserve. 
It  has  an  estimated  100  million  tons  of  ore 
which  contains  1.2  to  1.6  percent  copper. 

ALASKA'S  EXPORTS  IN  1964 

Exports  Of  U.S.  domestic  products  through 
the  Alaskan  customs  district  totaled  $35,985,- 
000  in  1964.  This  was  an  Increase  of  $3,878,- 
000,  or  12  percent,  over  the  1963  total.  Japan 
continued  to  grow  in  importance  as  Alaska's 
No.  1  foreign  customer.  During  1964  Japan 
received  89  percent  of  all  Alaskan  exports. 
This  represents  an  Increase  from  the  76  per- 
cent registered  In  1962  and  the  82  percent  in 
1963.  Substantial  decreases  In  Alaskan  ex- 
ports In  1964  were  registered  for  Canada  and 
India  compared  with  the  1963  export  figures. 

Forest  products  are  Alaska's  leading  export 
and  have  accounted  for  the  major  growth  In 
shipments  during  the  past  several  years.  Ex- 
ports of  forest  products  totaled  $29,708,000 
In  1964.  This  constituted  83  percent  of  all 
Alaskan  exports  during  that  year  and  was  an 
Increase  of  $8,944,000  over  the  1962  forest 
products  export  figure. 

Alaska's  two  pulp  mills  continue  as  the 
leading  exporters  In  the  State.  Pulp  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $24,470,886  In  1964,  which 
Is  an  Increase  of  30  percent  over  1962.  The 
rate  of  Increase  from  1963  to  1964,  however, 
was  only  1  percent.  Lumber  exports  In- 
creased almost  50  percent  In  1964.  During 
the  same  12-month  period  however,  the  value 
of  logs  exported  dropped  sharply.  Unless 
governmental  regulations  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  raw  or  round  logs  cut  from  public 


land  are  changed,  this  export  category  will 
continue  to  decline  In  value. 

Pulp  exports  are  expected  to  continue  to 
level  off  for  the  next  few  years.  The  pulp 
mills  at  Ketchikan  and  Sitka  are  both  op- 
erating at  near  capacity  rates  and  unless  they 
make  significant  changes  In  their  marketing 
patterns  pulp  exports  will  remain  much  as 
they  are  now. 

Lumber  exports  (other  than  logs)  might 
expand  in  1965.  The  officials  of  the  mill^ 
which  produced  lumber  for  export  In  1964 
indicate  that  their  lumber  exports  In  1965 
will  at  least  equal  those  of  last  year.  Addi- 
tional exports  could  develop  from  new  op- 
erating mills  which  will  begin  production 
during  1965.  , 

ALASKAN    ACRICtTLTtmE   IN    1964 

Table  V  contains  estimated  figures  for  ag- 
rlculttiral  production  as  developed  hy  Alas- 
ka's Division  of  Agriculture  for  1963  and 
1964.  The  1964  data  are  preliminary  and 
are  subject  to  revision. 

Milk  and  potatoes  continued  as  Alaska's 
leading  sources  of  agricultural  Income  In 
1964.  The  value  of  milk  production  de- 
creased, however,  from  $2,309,000  In  1963  to 
$2,200,000  in  1964.  This  was  due,  at  lea^t 
In  part,  to  a  decrease  In  the  price  paid  to 
the  producer.  The  average  price  paid  to  the 
producer  was  approximately  $9.80  per  hun- 
dredweight In  1963,  but  dropped  to  $9.30  per 
hundredweight  In  the  last  6  months  of  1964. 
Sales  of  fluid  milk  In  the  private  market  In- 
creased, owing  to  a  reduction  of  $0.05  per 
half  gallon  In  the  wholesale  price,  but  Eales 
to  the  military  decreased.  IiUlk  production 
In  1964  was  about  equal  to  that  of  1963. 

The  value  of  potato  production  Increased 
from  $612,000  to  $662,000  from  1963  to  1964. 
The  acreage  and  production  of  potatpes  was 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  1963,  but 
prices  were  higher  owing  to  a  crop  shortage 
in  other  States. 

Table  V. — Estimated  value  of  selected  agri- 
cultural commodities  prodiiced  in  Alaska, 
1963  and  J.964 


Commodity 


Milk , 

Eggs 

Wool 

Reindeer  meat 

OthVr  livestock  products. 

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables 


1963 


$2,309,000 
383,000 
97,000 
171,000 
322,000 
612,000 
202,000 


1904 


$2,200,000 
380,000 
120,000 
21.V00O 
3.10.000 
6t)2,00() 
164,000 


Per- 

'cent 

change 

from 

1963  to 

19G4 


-4.7 

-1.0 

+23.7 

+2,';.  7 

+8.7 

+8.2 

-18.8 


Source:  Alaska  State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

For  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  number  of 
acres  which  were  harvested  decreased  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  from  1963.  The  larg- 
est decrease  occurred  in  the  Matanuska- 
Susitna  Valley  (1,300  acres).  There  were 
fewer  acres  harvested  In  small  grains,  silage 
and  produce,  and  about  the  same  number  in 
hay  in  1964  compared  to  1963.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  acreage 
planted  was  the  short  season  caused  by  a  late 
spring. 

MINER.^L  INDUSTRY  IN  1964 

Ala^a's  mineral  Industry,  as  a  whole,  ex- 
perienced some  growth  during  1964.  See 
table  VI.  The  value  of  production  of  petro- 
leum, natural  gay  wad  and  gravel,  and  mer- 
cury Increased  from  1963  to  1964.  The  In- 
creases were  3.8  percent,  44.9  percent,  5.9 
percent,  and  36.8  percent  respectively.  F\ir- 
ther  Increases  In  all  of  these  mineral  cate- 
gories appear  certain.  Production  from  off- 
shore sites  should  Increase  the  State's  total 
output  and  value  of  petroleum.  The  future 
use  of  natural  gas  to  repressurlze  existing  oil 
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wells  and  as  a  source  (A  fuel 

the  production  and  value  of 

ity.     An  active  construction 

crease  the  production  and 

gravel,    and    the    pronovinced 

world    price    of    mercury 

greater  production  of  that  coibmodlty 

Tabus    VI. — MinenX   prodttcttqn    in    A\aaKn, 
1964 


si  lould  Increase 
hat  conunod- 
son  will  tn- 
valv^e  of  sand  and 
rtae    In    tha 
should    stimulate 


Typt  of  commodity 


Cosl...- short  tons.. 

Gold troy  ounces.. 

Mercury 

76-pouiid  Basks. 
Natural  gas 

million  cubic  feet. 
Petroleum 

crude-barrels. . 
Sand  and  gravel 

short  tons.. 

Bflver troy  ounces.. 

Undistributed « 


Total  value. 


n.  022, 000 


>  Includes    only    natural    gas   sold     An    additional 

5.479.000,000  cubic   feet  of  gas  was  i  sed   for  pressure 
maintenance  and  power  or  was  unavol  JaWy  lost. 

5 Undjstribiited  includes  gem  .stooe^  platinum  group 
metals,  uranium  ore,  clay,  and  copper 

Source:  Bureau  of  Mines,  r.^.  Dtpartment  of  tfie 
Interior  and  the  Division  of  M  toes  and  vl  inerals.  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Kesouroes,  State  of  A  aslca. 

The  value  of  gold  production  decreased 
37.2  percent  from  1963  becauj  e  of  the  con- 
tinuing profit  squeeze  resultin  5  from  a  fixed 
price  and  rising  costs.  The  value  of  coal 
production  decreased  owing  fo  lower  pur- 
chases by  the  military. 

ALASKA'S    BVSUrCSS   C^SUS 

The   U.S.    Department    of 
cently  relejised  Alaska's  1963 
ness.     The  latest   previous 
ka's  business  was  taken  in 

Alaska's  1963  retail  sales 
totaled  $284,408,000  according 
This  was  an  Increase  of  $82 
cent  since  1938. 

Sales  of  wholesale  trade 
Alaska  during  1963  totaled  $18( 
was  an  Increase  of  $42,663,000. 
since  1958. 

The    wholesale    trade    of 
counted   for  52.4  percent   of 
wholesale     trade    during 
Juneau,     and    Ketchikan 
counted  for  about  26  percent 
total  wholesale  trade. 


19f  3. 


ALASKA'S   FISHEBTK.S   IN;  lUSTRT 


C38,( 


Alaska's  fisheries  Industry 
nificant  degree  of  economic 
The  wholesale  value  of  Alaska' s 
ductlon  Incre.-ised  from  $109 
to  $125,677,000  (preliminary 
This  was  a  gain  of  over  15  per 
year  period. 

The  salmon  catch,  the  most 
ment   of   Alaska's   fisheries. 
223.063.180  pounds  In  1963  to 
312   million   pounds.     The 
of  Alaska's  salmon  catch 
proximately  $76  million  to 
ing  the  same  period.    The 
creased  to  3.5  million  48-poan^ 
from  the  2.7  mUlioii  48-pound 
the  year  before. 

Alaska's  harvests  of  king  cr  . 
ness  crab  In  1964  were  the  lari 
tory  of  the  Alaska  fisheries 
liminary   data   released   by 
partment  of  Fish  and  Game 
king  crab  catch  of  86.7 
calendar   year    1964   was   8 
above  the  total  weight  of  the 
harvest.    The    wholesale    val 
king  crab  production  In  1964 
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Alaska  De- 
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million  pounds  for 

r  lillion    pounds 

1963  king  crab 

of    Alaska's 

however,  was 


subsUintlally  less  than  the  wholesale  value 
of  the  smaller  1963  harvest,  due  to  unfavor- 
able market  conditions. 

An  estimated  33.6  million  pounds  of  king 
crab  were  caught  In  the  Aleutian  Island  area 
In  1964.  This  harvest  was  more  than  double 
any  crab  harvest  previously  taken  from  that 
area.  The  large  Increase  In  the  Aleutian  Is- 
land area's  production  of  crab  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  utilization  of  additional  floating 
processors  which  were  supplied  with  crab 
by  vessels  that  had  shifted  from  the  Kodlak 
area.  Kodlak  suffered  the  loss  of  some  crab 
processing  facilities  when  the  city  was  dam- 
aged by  seismic  waves. 

Despite  the  March  1964  devastation,  the 
second  largest  king  crab  production  took 
place  in  the  Kodlak  area  In  1964.  The  Ko- 
dlak area  registered  a  catch  of  29.6  million 
pounds.  The  Alaska  Peninsula  area  harvest 
totaled  over  15  million  pounds  and  the  Cook 
Inlet  area  harvest,  6.9  million  pounds.  The 
Chignik.  Prince  William  Sound  and  south- 
eastern Alaska  areas  collectively  produced  1.6 
miUion  pounds  of  king  crab. 

Alaska's  1964  Dungeness  crab  harvest  of 
12.7  million  pounds  exceeded  the  1963  record 
catch  by  600.000  pounds. 

The  Alaska  shrimp  catch  decreased  from 
15.1  million  pounds  in  1963  to  7.8  million 
pounds  In  1964.  TTiis  sharp  decline  was 
due  to  a  loss  of  processing  facilities  and  un- 
favorable price  conditions  rather  than  a  re- 
source scarcity,  according  to  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Pish  and  Game. 

Ketchikan,  Alaska 

{19f4  population  in  citv  limits,  fi,700;  population  in  trade 
area.  10.500:  number  of  occupied  dwelling  units,  2,450] 
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gory  Is  not  the  leading  one  In  the  Ketchikan 
labor  market  area.  However,  government 
employment  ranks  second  in  Ketchikan  and 
average  employment  Increased  within  this 
classification  from  732  in  1963  to  777  in 
1964. 

More  persons  are  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing In  the  Ketchikan  area  than  in  any  other 
classification.  Approximately  28  percent  of 
the  average  total  niunber  of  employed  per- 
sons in  Ketchikan  were  employed  in  manu- 
f  acttirlng  in  1964. 

JUNEATJ 

The  average  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  Juneau  labor  market  area  in- 
creased from  5,463  in  1963  to  5,827  In  1964. 
This  was  an  increase  of  7  percent.  The  av- 
erage number  of  persons  employed  in  con- 
tract construcUon  In  Juneau  Increased  21 
percent  from  1163  to  1964.  The  number  of 
employed  workers  in  the  manufacturing,  and 
the  transportation,  communication,  and  pub- 
lic utilities  categories  increased  3  percent  and 
4  percent,  respectively,  from  1963  to  1964. 
Average  employment  within  the-  trade,  the 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and  the 
service  and  miscellaneous  categories  increased 
6  percent,  2  percent,  and  4  percent,  respec- 
tively, from  1963  to  1964. 

Juneau,  Alaskti 

(1964  population   in  city  limits.  8,600;   population  in 
trade  area,  12,000;  number  of  occupied  dwelling  units, 
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EMrLOrUE!<T  TKENDS 

Miiiinu 

Conlmct  construction 

Manufact  urine 

Tran.sporlition.  conimiuii- 

cation.  and  public 

utilities 

Trade 

finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate 

Service  and  miscellaneous. . 

('lOvemment 

Other 

Total  employment 

Total  unemployment 

Total  civilian  work  force — 
Percent  unemployed 

SEI.ECTEP  Bl'SINESS  DATA 

rosta'  receipts...:. 

Telephones  in  service 

LishtinR  and  power 

cu-'tomers 

Municipal  water  customers 
Kilo'.vail-liour  sales 


Aver- 
Bse, 

1B63 


6 

174 

1,181 


4«A 

too 

87 
318 
73i 
558 

4,023 
358 

4,381 
ti.4 


14.710 
2,580 

3.220 

2.392 

3.207,744 


Aver- 
age, 
1964 


0 

246 

1,196 


563 

627 

96 
345 

777 

670 
4,318 

358 
4,668 

8.1 


16,944 
2,614 

3,246 

2,391 

3, 408,  b73 


Percent 

change 

from 

1963 


-100 

+« 

+1 


+20 
+8 

■fio 

+9 
+6 
-1-2 
-1-7 
0 
+7 


-1-15 
+1 

-fl 

0 

-1-4 


KETCHIKAN 

The  average  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed In  the  Ket<fhlkan  labor  market  area 
increased  from  4,023  in  1963  to  4,318  In  1964. 
This  constitutes  an  Increase  of  7  percent. 
There  were  no  persons  officially  listed  as  em- 
ployed in  the  mining  Industry  In  the  Ketchi- 
kan area  in  1964  although  there  had  been 
an  average  of  six  miners  employed  In  Ketchi- 
kan in  1963. 

The  contract  construction  employment 
category,  with  a  41-percent  advance,  enjoyed 
the  largest  Increase  In  average  monthly  em- 
ployment from  1963  to  1964.  The  transporta- 
tion, communication  and  public  utilities  and 
the  trade  categories  Increased  20  percent  and 
5  percent  respectively.  The  finance,  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  category  and  the  service 
and  miscellaneous  category  experienced  In- 
creases of  10  and  9  percent  respectively  from 
1963  to  1964. 

Unlike  the  three  other  major  cities  In 
Alaska,   the  government   employment   cate- 


EMPLOVMENT  TRENDS 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Tran!i[>ortrition,  communi- 
cation, and  public 
utilities. - 

Trade '...... 

Fimmce,  in.<:urance,  and 
real  estate 

Service  and  miscellaneous. 

Oovertmient 

Other - 

Total  employment 

Total  unemployment 

Total  civilian  work  force... 

Percent  unemployed 

SEIECTED  BCSIMESS  DATA 

Postal  receipts 

Telephones  in  servke 

lighting  and  power 
customers 

Municipal  water  customers 
KiluwaU-hour  sales 


Aver- 

Aver- 

age, 

age. 

1963 

1964 

13 

10 

257 

310 

154 

158 

460 

479 

611 

648 

127 

129 

445 

461 

2,82^ 

3,049 

568 

583 

5,463 

5,827 

24fl 

231 

5,722 

6,058 

4.C 

4.0 

24,687 

26,621 

4,533 

4,533 

7,869 

8,235 

1,142 

1, 142 

3,(774,919 

3,443,919 

Percent 

change 

fiv>m 

1963 


-31 
+i 

+4 
+9 

+2 
-H 
-t-8 
+3 

+^ 
-11 

+i 


+1-' 


The  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
and  their  administrative  units,  provide  Jol>s 
for  the  largest  number  of  persons  in  the  Ju- 
neau labor  market  area.  Approximately  52 
percent  of  the  average  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Juneau  area  In  1924 
were  employed  within  the  government  em- 
ployment classification.  Average  govern- 
mental employment  in  the  Juneau  area  in- 
creased from  2,828  In  1963  to  3.049  in  1961. 
This  represents  an  average  Increase  of  8  per- 
cent. 

The  average  number  of  persons  unemployed 
In  the  Juneau  labor  market  area  decreased 
from  259  In  1963  to  231  In  1964,  a  decrease  of 
11  percent. 

FAIRBANKS 

The  average  number  of  employed  persons 
m  the  Fairbanks  labor  market  area  Increased 
from  11,560  in  1963  to  11,765  in  1964.    This 
represents  an  average  Increase  of  approxl-* 
mately  2  percent. 

Average  yearly  employment  within  the 
mining  and  contract  construction  Industries 
suffered  losses  of  11  and  17  percent  respec- 
tively in  1964.  Employment  within  the  man- 
ufacttirlng  employment  category  remained 
essentially   the    same,    but    the    transport.i- 
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tlon,  conununications,  and  public  utilities 
category,  and  the  trade  category  enjoyed 
gains  of  7  and  6  percent  respectively.  The 
5-percent  increase  in  the  trade  employment 
category  has  particular  significance,  since 
that  category  contains  the  second  largest 
group  of  employees  in  the  Fairbanks  labor 
market  area. 

'  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

II964  population  In  city  liriii^,"!.  16,464;  {lopulation  In 
irade  area,  39,927;  number  of  occupied  dwelUug  uiiil.s, 

4,'jc4i  ;- 


Percent 
change 

from 

1«C3  ' 


■HPLOTMENT  TRENDS 

Mining 183  163  -11 

Contract  con.<;frurtlon 1,176  972  —17 

Manufacturing 245  244  0 

'i'rans|K)rtation,  commu- 
nication,   and    public 

ulllltits 845  905  -f7 

Trade 1,500  1,668  4-5 

I'inanee,  in.surance,  and 

realcsfate 413  399  -3 

Service  and  oiiscei 

laneous 1,230  1,137  -8 

Government 4,671  8,114  +9 

Other _ 1,297  1,263  -3 

Total  employment 11,560  11,765  +2 

Total  unamplovment 908  868  —4 

Total  civilian  workforce..  12,468  12,633  -|-1 

Percent  unemployed 

(ELECTED  BVdIVESS  DATA 

Postal  receipt.^  total 708,797       750.072  -(-6 

Telephones  in  service 5.492  5,732  -f4 

Lighting  and  power 
customers 5,300      '5,007  —7 

Municipal  water  custom- 
ers   1,979  2,088  +6 

Kilowatt-hoorF  sales, 
total 75,419,963  87,082,173         -t-15 


Average, 
1963 

Average, 
1964 

183 

1,176 
245 

163 
972 
244 

845 
1,500 

905 
1,668 

413 

399 

1,230 

4,671 

1,297 

11,560 

9118 

12,468 

7.6 

1,137 

6,114 

1,263 

11,765 

868 

12,633 

7.0 

708,797 
5,492 

750. 072 
5,732 

5,300 

''s,007 

1,979 

2,088 

75,419,963 

87,082,173 

The  average  numb*  of  people  employed  In 
the  finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate  cate- 
gory and  the  service  and  miscellaneous  cate- 
gory decreased  by  3  percent  and  8  percent  re- 
spectively from  1963  to  1964. 

The  government  category,  the  category  In 
which  the  greatest  nvimber  of  persons  were 
employed  in  Fairbanks  in  1964,  Increased 
from  an  average  of  4,671  in  1963,  to  an  aver- 
age of  5.114  in  1964.  This  represents  an 
average  Increase  of  9  percent.^to""oxlmately 
43.5  percent  of  the  average  ffirai  nvunber  of 
persons  employed  In  the  Fairbanks  labor 
market  area  In  1964  were  employed  In  the 
government  category. 

Anchorage,  Alaska 

11964  population  In  city  Itmlls,  49,900;  population  in 
trade  area,  102,100;  nuiubCr  of  occupied  dwelling  units. 
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.Average, 
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Averjigc, 
1964 
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change 

from 

1963 

EMPLOYMENT  TRE>n>a 

Mining 

470 

2,014 

620 

2,242 
4,326 

1.018 

3,049 
12,057 

2,802 
28,507 

1,810 

30^407 

6.0 

153,902 
24,943 

22,984 
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ANCHORAGE 

The  average  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  Anchorage  labor  market  drea 
Increased  from  28,597  In  1963  to  30,202  in 
1964.  This  constitutes  an  average  increase  of 
6  percent.  Average  employment  In  contract 
construction  increased  39  percent  in  1964. 
Average  employment  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  categories  Increased  4  percent 
and  6  percent  respectively  during  the  same 
period.  Average  employment  vrtthin  the 
transportation,  communications,  and  public 
utilities  category  decreased  2  percent  dtirlng 
the  same  period,  and  average  employment  In 
the  trade  category  remained  essentially  un- 
changed from  1963  to  1S64.  The  finance,  in- 
surance and  real  estate,  and  the  service  and 
miscellaneous  categories  increased  on  the 
average,  5  and  4  percent  respectively  from 
1963  to  1964. 

There  were  more  persons  employed  within 
the  government  category  in  the  Anchorage 
labor  market  area  in  1964  than  In  any  other 
category.  Approximately  42  percent  of  the 
average  total  number  of  {jersons  employed  In 
the  Anchorage  area  were  employed  by  the 
government  in  1964.  Government  employ- 
ment increased  an  average  of  4  percent  from 
1963  to  1964. 

The  average  total  number  of  persons  un- 
employed in  the  Anchorage  labor  market  area 
decreased  from  1.810  in  1963  to  1,676  In  1964, 
a  decrease  of  7  percent.  Expressed  as  a  rate, 
unemployment  decreased  from  an  average  of 
6  percent  In  1963  to  5.1  percent  in  1964. 


GLASS  TARIFFS 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Ml'.  President,  in  1962 
the  tariff  on  foreign  sheet  glass  was 
raised  to  protect  the  domestic  industry, 
faltering  under  competition  with  the  for- 
eign market. 

This  past  June,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  the  President 
lower  the  present  duty  rates  on  foreign 
sheet  glass. 

The  sheet  glass  industry  is  already 
struggling  for  survival  and  a  duty  reduc- 
.  tion  would  mean  death  for  the  older 
and  smaller  industries.  Therefore,  I 
have  written  to  the  President,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz,  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
mercs  Connor,  expressing  my  concern 
and  hope  that  additional  burdens  will 
not  be  placed  on  this  industry  in  the 
form  of  lowered  tariffs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  from  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  President,  asking 
for  retention  of  the  tariff,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Senate  op  Pennstlvania, 
August  17,  1965 

In  1962  the  tariff  on  sheet  glass  was  in- 
creased because  of  the  serious  effect  that 
imported  glass  was  having  on  the  domestic 
industry.  I»rlor  to  this  Increase  the  domestic 
industry  was  operating  at  a  loss  or  on  a 
marginal  basis. 

On  June  11, 1965,  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
ported to  the  President,  in  a  split  3-to-2 
decision,  that  a  reduction  of  the  present 
duties  would  have  only  a  slight  effect  on  the 
domestic  Industry. 

The  three  majority  Commissioners  made 
this  recommendation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  foreigners  have  the  same  percentage  of 
the  market  now  (25  percent)  as  they  had 
prior  to  the  Increase  In  duties.  These  three 
Coimnlssloners  also  concede  that  their  rec- 
ommendation is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 


th^^lncreased  duties  have  only  been  in  effect 
for  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Both  the  majority  and  minority  members 
of  the  Commission  found  that  a  reduction 
in  tariff  would  force  a  number  of  older  and 
smaller  plants  to  close.  It  Is  apparent,  then, 
that  steady  employment  in  the  glass  Industry 
and  in  the  many  industries  serving  the  glass 
Industry  can  be  maintained  only  by  keeping 
>  the  tariff  rates  Intact. 

Most  of  the  Jobs  lost  and  plants  closed 
would  be  In  already  depressed  areas,  where 
the  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  attract  new  Industry,  retain  existing 
plants  and  create  Jobs.  Six  Industry  plants, 
in  fact,  are  in  Appalachla,  two  of  these  in 
Pennsylvania:  Therefore  be  it 

iJesoIuect,^  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth'of  Pennsylvania  finds  that  the 
termination  of  the  escape-clause  duties  im- 
posed in  1962  could  only  be  harmful  to  the 
business  and  labor  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  senate  respectfully 
urges  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  retain 
the  present  tariff  that  was  established  under 
the  escape-clause  Increase  of  Jime  1962; 
and  be  it  ftwther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  to  each  U.S. 
Senator  and  Member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Attest : 

(fiEALj  Mark  Grueu,,  Jr., 

Secretary,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  MANATOS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  outstanding  men  who  per- 
form the  essential  job  in  this  Govern- 
ment of  maintaining  communications 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  mean  the  telephone  re- 
pairmen, although  their  work  is  neces- 
sary and  is  excellently  performed.  I 
mean  the  men  who  communicate  the 
views  of  the  administration  to  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  ,and,  in 
the  other  direction,  concern  tbfemselves 
with  the  attitudes  and  problems  of 
Congress  as  they  involve  the  adminis- 
tration. I  mean  the  men  who  day  after 
day  pay  attention  to  the  needs  of  our 
States  as  we  call  them  to  their  attention, 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  administration  in 
Congress.  I  mean  the  men  who  watch 
the  progress  of  the  administration's  bills 
through  the  legislative  mill,  the  men 
who  imderstand  the  operations  of  the 
Congress,  who  are  welcomed  day  after 
day  in  congressional  ofiSces  and  who  per- 
form the  countless  tasks  which  are  nec- 
essary for  an  effective  cooperation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  That  this 
has  been  an  outstanding  Congress  in 
that  respect  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
men  who  make  up  the  White  House  con- 
gressional liaison  team. 

The  name  Larry  O'Brien  is  well  known 
in  this  connection.  And  in  this  body  so 
too  is  the  chief  of  Senate  liaison,  Mike 
Manatos  of  '\yyoming. 

Mike  Manatos  is,  as  every  Member 
here  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  knows,  a 
fine  and  wise  man,  a  tireless  and  dedi- 
cated man  who  knows  the  Senate  and 
every  one  of  its  Members  inside  and  out 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Mike 
Manatos  may  have  his  headquarters  in 
the  White  House  but  the  Senate  is  really 
his  home  away  from  his  Wyoming  home. 
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I  suspect  he  understands 
ates  the  Senate  even  better 
the  White  House.   That  is  t( 
He  spent  many  years  in  an(  1 
floor  and  accumulated  an 
perience.    His  tutor  was 
of  Wyoming  and  the 
people's   interests — Senator 
honey.    I  remember  Mike 
those  years  because  as 
Senator  OMahoney,  he 
struggle  for  Hawaiian 
that  sense,  he  is  partly 
my  being  a  Member  of  the 

After  the  passing  of 
honey  from  the  Senate, 
became   associated  first 
President  John  F 
him  in  the  highest  regard. 
President  Lyndon  B 
him  in  similar  esteem, 
he  has  been  adding  to 
Senate  background,  this 
of  working  in  the 
the  White  House. 

Mike  Manatos  is  one  of 
priceless  servants  of  the 
the  years  has  made  an 
yet,  only  partly  tapped 
government.    At  the  same 
retained  his  homespun 
never  forgotten  the  source 
his  being  which  lie  among 
the  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  believe  Mike  Manatos 
thanks  of  the  Senate  for 
he  has  done  for  and  with 
I  am  looking  forward  to  his 
sociation  with  the  Senate  i 
another  for  a  long  time  to 
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•TECHNOLOGY 
CHANGE:    A 
GRESSMAN'S   VIEW 


AND 


Presii  lent 


Mr.    BAYH.     Mr. 
weeks  ago  my  colleague  in 
Representatives 
Brademas,  of  Indiana, 
posium  on  "Science  and 
Evolving  Institutions"  at 
sity. 

The  subject  of  Represen 
mas'  address  was 
Change:   A  Midwestern 
View." 

Because  I  believe  that 
sentative  Brademas  had  td 
occasion  will  be  of  general 
Members  of  the  Senate 
and  particularly  to  those  o 
resent  Midwestern  States 
mous  consent  to  include 
thoughtful  address  in  the 

There  being  no  objectior 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
Technology    and    Social    CkKnge:    A 
WESTERN   Congressman  s  View 


and 


the 


11 


Un  versity 
1915 


(An  address  by  Congressmar 

MAS,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  i  t 

on  "Science   and  Public   P4llcy 

Institutions,"     Purdue 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  April  13 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  tonl|  ht  about  some 
aspects  of  science  and  technc  logy  and  tlielr 
impact  on  our  society,  and  I  s  lall  do  so  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  Member  o;  Congress  of  a 
particular  party  who  represen  ts  a  particular 
district  and  who  serves  on  a  particular  com- 
mittee. 
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I  speak  from  the  perspective  of  a  Congress- 
man who  represents  a  Midwestern  district 
which  has  had  certain  economic  dlfflcultlee 
In  recent  years,  as  represented  most  ob- 
viously by  the  exodus  of  the  Studebaker 
plant,  as  well  as  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
mem.ber  of  the  congressional  committee  that 
writes  most  of  the  education  legislation  in 
the  House. 

I  propose  to  talk  with  you  about  your  own 
area  of  expertise,  science  and  technology, 
and  In  particular  about  some  of  the  impli- 
cations of  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopments for  our  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  Midwest. 

First,  let  me  observe  that  it  is  now  widely 
understood  that  scientists  and  engineers  and 
their  research  and  development  activities 
played  a  crucial  part  In  winning  World  War 
II. 

Today  scientists  and  engineers  are  increas- 
ingly recognized  by  the  public  generally  and 
by  politicians  In  particular  as  essential  to 
winning  the  future.  Only  In  recent  years 
has  the  country  as  a  whole  come  to  realize 
the  critical  role  that  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians play  in  stimulating  economic  growth. 
In  building  the  overall  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

I  want  to  concentrate  on  one  particular 
problem  In  the  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology about  which  a  number  of  us  in  the 
Midwest  have  in  recent  years  become  in- 
creasingly concerned. 

I  refer  to  what  has  been  described,  in  a 
most  Inelegant  if  telling  phrase,  as  "the  Mid- 
west brain  drain." 

I  remember  very  well  Just  3  years  ago  this 
summer  going  with  a  group  of  15  Midwestern 
Congressmen  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  to  discuss  with  him  the 
problems  occasioned  by  the  flow  of  defense 
procurement  contracts  away  from  the  Mid- 
west to  the  east  and  west  coasts.  You  will 
recall,  I  am  sure,  the  celebrated  report,  "The 
Changing  Pattern  of  Defense  Procurement," 
Issued  by  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Roswell  Gllpatrlc  (sic).  Secretary 
McNamara  told  us  during  our  visit  that  the 
shift  would  continue  unless  the  Midwestern 
States  and  our  local  communities  acted  to 
develop  our  capacity  for  scientific  research 
iind  technology. 

Here  Is  the  famous  statement  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  that  occasion:  "We  seek  the  best 
brains  and  we  go  where  they  are  and  gen- 
erally speaking  they  are  not  in  the  Mid- 
west." 

Secreta/y  McNamara  was  not,  of  course,  as 
some  Midwestern  polltlcans  either  errone- 
ously or  deliberately  represented  him  as  do- 
ing, declaring  that  the  Midwest  was  a  desert 
of  ignorance.  He  was  rather  describing  a 
sociological  fact,  namely  that  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  have  attracted  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  and  research  pro- 
grams more  effectively  than  we  In  the  Mid- 
west have  done. 

It  was  late  last  year  that  this  subject  of 
the  "brain  drain"  was  translated  into  sta- 
tistical reality  In  a  report  prepared  for  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 

In  this  report  we  learned  with  dismay  that 
the  Midwest — here  I  refer  to  what  the  stat- 
isticians call  the  east-north  central  region, 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin — received  In  fiscal  year 
1963  less  than  7  percent  of  the  prime  con- 
tracts and  grants  awarded  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  research  and  development. 
Since  this -region  contains  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  and  contributes  at  least 
22  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  this 
mere  7  percent  is  a  matter  that  demands  the 
tirgent  attention  of  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  mldwestern  part  of  the  United  States  and 
who  represent  the  Midwest  in  Congress. 

I  think  one  resxilt  of  the  study  to  which  I 
have  Just  made  reference  is  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  Senators  Joseph  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Oatlord  Nelson  of  Wis- 


consin that  a  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  wUl  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  Impact  of  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment policies  on  scientific  and  technical 
manpower.  Senator  Nelson  has  told  me  that 
he  Intends  rti  these  hearings  to  prosecute 
very  vigorously  the  case  of  the  Midwest  for 
a  greater  share  of  the  scientific  Installations 
and  research  programs  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  Science  6nd 
Astronautics  Committee  report  shows  some- 
thing rather  surprising — although  only  5  ■ 
percent  of  Federal  prime  contracts  to  profit- 
making  organizations  go  to  the  Midwest,  o\ir 
region  receives  some  14  percent  of  all  con- 
tracts and  grants  to  educational  Institutions. 
The  universities  are  therefore  doing  three 
times  as  well  as  Industry  in  an  area  of  com- 
petition with  great  significance  for  economic 
growth.  This  is  a  striking  contrast  with  CaU 
Ifornia  and  New  York,  for  example,  where 
the  percentage  of .  contracts  and  gtrants  to 
universities  is  less  than  that  awarded  to 
profitmaklng  organizations. 

We  can  trace  the  outlines  of  this  pattern 
still  more  clearly  by  looking  at  the  diffusion 
of  research  and  development  tunds  through 
the  processes  of  subcontracting.  The  Space 
Committee's  study  made  a  start  on  this  anal- 
ysis by  looking  at  the  first-tier  subcontracts 
under  the  10  largest  prime  contracts  awarded 
In  fiscal  1963  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  These 
results  show  a  decidely  poorer  performance 
by  the  Pacific  coast,  for  example,  as  a  sub- 
contractor than  as  a  winner  of  prime  con- 
tract awards,  and  a  better  performance  by 
the  Midwest.  I  strongly  suspect  that  If  this 
analysis  were  extended  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smaller  contractors  and  suppliers,  nil 
of  whom  share  In  the  Federal  research  and 
development  pot,  the  Midwest  would  come 
out  rather  well.  Of  particular  significance 
Is  the  fact  that  over  one-third  of  the  first- 
tier  subcontracts  under  National  Science 
Foundation  prime  contracts  went  to  the  Mid- 
west, twice  as  much  as  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Importance  of  this  fact  is  that  NSF  pro- 
grams are  not  mission-oriented  in  the  sense 
of  a  weapons  system,  a  space  satellite,  or  a 
nuclear  reactor. 

Based  on  these  studies  one  might  put  forth 
the  following  hypothesis:  The  Midwest  is  ex- 
ceedingly successful  in  obtaining  non-mi.s- 
sion-oriented  basic  research  funds;  holds  its 
own  In  general  university  research,  basic  and 
applied;  does  very  poorly  In  Industrial  devel- 
opment related  to  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment problems:  and  does  very  well  as  a 
supplier  of  production  Items  In  support  of 
Federal  research  and  development  projects. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  we  may  be  con- 
fronted by  a  problem  rather  different  from 
the  one  that  has  received  so  much  publicity. 
•  For  our  five-State  region  with  20  percent  of 
the  Nation's  popylation,  contains  over  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, generates  21  percent  of  the  Nation's 
personal  income,  and  had  in  1960,  24  percent 
of  the  Nation's  industrial  research  manpow- 
er. If  there  Is  a  "brain  drain,"  It  can  be 
diagnosed  only  from  the  fact  that  the  region 
contains  a  larger  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
engineers  than  Its  scientists,  but  this  In  turn 
serves  to  underscore  the  accomplishment  of 
the  universities. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  question  which  is 
building  an  Increasingly  stiff  political  volt- 
age. Is  there  a  Federal  procurement  policy 
to  discriminate  against  the  Midwest  or  any 
other  area  of  our  country?  The  statistics 
reflect  the  results  of  thousands  of  Individual 
procurement  actions,  each  necessarily  based 
on  technical  and  business  Judgments.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  an  under- 
standable reflex  to  demand  a  region's  fair 
share  of  Federal  research  and  development 
funds.     But  It  seems  to  me  that  If  this  de- 
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mand  for  a  fair  share,  whatever  that  may  be, 
should  end  there  we  can  expect  little  bene- 
ficial effect  for  our  part  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  we  can  put  the  real  problem  In  a 
more  succinct  way;  namely,  does  the  Mid- 
west really  want  Federal  prime  contracts  for 
research  and  development?  Is  Midwestern 
Industry,  are  Midwestern  banking  Interests,  Is 
our  community  at  large  wllUng  to  do  what 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  obtain  such  con- 
tracts? 

If,  In  fact,  we  in  the  Midwest  are  not  be- 
ing aggressive  enough  in  this  respect,  what 
government  decisions  or  actions  can  we  take 
to  improve  matters?  TTie  problem  was  high- 
lighted by  former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Gllpatrlc  when  he  said,  with  respect  to  the 
States  surrounding  the  Great  Lakes,  "Cer- 
tain Institutions,  certain  companies  and  cer- 
tain communities  have  been  far  more  alert, 
more  active,  and  more  effective  in  their  quest 
for  defense  contracts  than  others  have  been." 

We  all  know  that  the  Midwest  has  been 
heavily  oriented  toward  the  civilian  hiarket, 
toward  the  production  of  automobiles,  steel, 
heavy  machinery,  an  orientation  that  has 
made  It  the  Industrial  heartland  of  the  United 
States.  We  know  as  well,  however,  that  the 
Midwest  has  not  really  made,  at  least  In  my 
Judgment,  aggressive  enough  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  larger  share  of  the  Federal  research  and 
development  market. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  essential  before  we 
draw  too  many  firm  copclusions  about  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  undertake 
an  analysis  of  proposals  by  mldwestern  in- 
dustrial firms  to  Federal  agencies  for  research 
and  development  contracts:  How  many  pro- 
posals have  been  made?  How  successful  have 
they  been?  How  many  were  solicited  and 
how  many  unsolicited?  Then  we  should 
compare  these  figures  with  similar  ones  for 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

OUTFLOW     OP    trained     PEOPLE    FROM    THE 
MIDWEST 

There  Is  another  very  disturbing  feature 
which  Is  not  related  directly  to  Federal  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  but 
which  Is  generated  locally  and  concerns  the 
attitudes  of  a  society  toward  Its  educated 
people.  It  Is  a  factor  which  may  help  ex- 
plain the  "brain  drain." 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  contains  an  analysis  of  the  Ph. 
D.  degrees  granted  by  American  universities 
from  1960  to  1962.  The  study  shows  that 
the  great  universities  of  the  Midwest — I  still 
refer  to  the  five  States  of  the  east  north- 
central  reglbn — were  the  source  of  well  over 
one-fourth  of  aU  the  doctorates  produced  In 
the  United  States  during  the  1920's,  a  figure 
above  that  of  any  other  statistical  region  of 
the  country.  In  the  1960-61  period,  our  re- 
gion is  still  producing  over  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation's  doctorates  and  continues  to  sur- 
pass any  other  region.  It  has  maintained  It- 
self during  this  entire  tlmespan.  Especially 
gratifying  has  been  the  demonstrated  growth 
of  many  of  our  educational  centers  since  the 
Second  World  War.  Today  7  of  the  first 
14  universities  In  the  Nation  In  the 
granting  of  doctorates  axe  located  here — Il- 
linois, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio  State,  Pur- 
due, Indiana,  and  Chicago.  This  analysis 
also  shows  the  well-known  fact  that  many 
fewer  holders  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  are  employed 
In  our  region  than  are  educated  here.  Per- 
haps the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  granted  is  not 
surprising  for  It  Is  characteristic  of  a  great 
center  of  learning  to  attract  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  But  what  Is  surpris- 
ing, and  disturbing  is  that  a  smaller  percent- 
^  age  of  this  group  of  highly  educated  people 
Is  employed  In  the  Midwest  than  was  born  In 
the  Midwest.     This  Is  Indeed  a  brain  drain. 

An  equally  dlstiu-bing  featvue  Is  that  the 
brain  drain  Is  occurring  not  Just  In  the 
natural  sciences,  but  In  the  arts  and  profes- 
sions as  well.  One  can  understand  the 
mobility  of  mathematicians,  physicists,  elec- 


tronic and  mechanical  englne«ti,  and  others 
essential  to  programs  in  defense  and  space; 
they  will  understandably  go  to  the  lalx»a- 
torles  and  Institutes  where  Federal  research 
and  development  funds  are  being  spent.  But 
I  am  most  uneasy  when  I  see  this  trend  Ui 
the  nonsclentlflc  fields  of  specialization  that 
are  not  supported  by  Federal  research  and 
development. 

To  Insure  that  these  figures  represented  a 
siifHclent  body  of  data  to  warrant  some  con-' 
elusions,  I  made  another  check  of  material 
from  the  1960  census.  I  was  again  surprised 
to  see  that  In  each  of  the  States  of  our  area 
the  percent.age  of  the  population  with  at 
least  4  years  at  college  education  fell  below 
the  national  average.  The  deficits  varied 
from  40,000  to  70,000  college  graduates  per 
State. 

Such  evidence  as  this  enables  us  to  draw 
some  conclusions  about  our  situation  In  the 
Midwest.  In  our  region  we  have  an  enormous 
production  capacity,  a  bulwark  of  the  In- 
dustrial strength  of  the  country,  producing 
highly  complex  products  for  worldwide  mar- 
kets based  on  constantly  improving  tech- 
nology. Yet  Industry  is  not  deeply  involved 
In  the  federally  supported  sector  of  technical 
advances  unrelated  to  Its  business. 

Here  is  a  regieg  of  great  universities  and 
educational  traditions  with  outstanding  fac- 
ulties and  teachers  and  research  workers  and 
students  from  all  over  the  land,  working  on 
the  frontiers  of  science  and  engaged  over  a 
broad  front.  In  research  efforts  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  And  here  Is  a  society,  a  com- 
munity of  people,  supjKjrtlng  and  supported 
by  the  great  Industrial  establishment  and 
universities  of  the  region.  Yet  this  region 
has  not  yet  effectively  linked  with  its  indus- 
try and  commerce  the  rapid  changes  that  are 
occurring  with  Increasing  frequency  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  unhappy.  If  indeed 
not  vicious,  cycle  apparently  at  work.  The 
universities  have  not  yet  done  an  effective 
Job  of  bringing  to  the  community  an  aware- 
ness of  the  advances  of  modem  science.  The 
community  has  not  been  able  to  generate 
enough  concern  about  using  such  advances 
to  meet  the  need  for  Industrial  diversifica- 
tion and  even  greater  economic  growth.  Nor 
has  Industry  been  aggressive  enough  in  seek- 
ing from  the  universities  new  Ideas  to  be 
exploited  and  new  scientific  discoveries  to  be 
translated  Into  the  technology  on  which  the 
future  economy  of  the  region  will  depend. 
The  problem  of  which  I  speak  Is,  therefore. 
In  no  small  measure  one  of  education  and 
communication. 

CAUSE   OP   OUTPLOW 

Although  the  situation  I  have  been  ana- 
lyzing concerns  the  Midwest,  the  region  I 
know  best.  It  represents,  I  daresay,  a  problem 
shared  in  one  form-  or  another  by  other  parts 
of  the  United  States — even  those  currently 
enjoying  large  outlays  of  Federal  research 
and  development  funds.  This  Federal  sup- 
port of  science  and  technology  Is  not  In  Itself 
the  primary  cause  of  the  problem,  serious  as 
the  geographical  Imbalance  Is.  The  failure 
to  attract  Federal  prime  contracts  In  the 
Midwest  Is  symptomatic  of  more  fundamen- 
tal difficulties,  and  the  significance  of  Fed- 
eral prime  contracts  for  research  and  devel- 
opment does  not  lie  principally  In  the 
amounts  of  money  Involved,  attractive 
though  the  money  is,  but  rather  In  Its  Iden- 
tification of  where  the  dynamic  scientific 
and  technological  leadership  Is  now  to  be 
found  In  this  country.  It  Is  this  leadership 
that  Is  the  key  today  to  the  character  of  the 
science  and  technology  which  will  open  the 
Industrial  frontiers  of  tomorrow. 

To  prove  my  point,  one  need  only  look  at 
the  growth  of  the  computer,  electronics,  and 
space  industries.  The  character  of  the  most 
advanced  science  and  technology  today  will 
determine  the  map  of  the  economic  future, 


and  It  will  mean  the  difference  between  In- 
dustrial advance  and  Industrial  lag.  No  In- 
dustry can  hope  to  flourish  In  the  future 
merely  by  continued  application  of  present 
or  past  technology.  Midwestern  Industry 
cannot  hope  to  build  Its  longrun  future 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  present  techno- 
logical strength  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  really  >un  another  Route 
128  through  South  Bend  or  even  through 
West  Lafayette.  Nor  can  an  Industry  hope 
to  build  its  technological  base  without  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  the  trained  and  creative 
manpKDwer  which  is  the  source  of  this  base. 

The  economy  in  the  United  States  today  is 
generally  good,  but  changes  are  In  progress 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  1953  the  United 
States  exported  twice  the  value  of  steel  mill 
products  and  20  times  the  value  of  the  auto- 
mobiles that  It  Imported;  by  1962  we  were 
exporting  only  25  i)ercent  more  in  steel  mill 
products  and  only  2\^  times  the  value  of 
automobiles  than  we  were  Importing.  In 
1958  an  estimated  55  percent,  over  half,  of 
the  establishments  In  our  machine  tool  In- 
dustry were  obsolete. 

Figures  such  as  these,  and  they  could  be 
extended  over  a  broad  area,  cannot  be  Im- 
proved by  the  simple  expedient  of  building 
more  productive  capacity.  Nor  can  they  be 
Improved  by  waiting  until  the  deterioration 
Is  obvious  to  all;  for  the  training  of  people 
take-  time  els  do  the  processes  of  Innova- 
tion and  the  exploitation  of  new  Ideas. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF   INNOVATIVE    CAPACITT 

The  problem  of  Innovation  Is.  therefore,  a 
national  problem.  The  innovative  capacity 
of  the  Nation  is  a  national  resource.  It  Is  a 
resource  so  Important  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country  that  Its  allocation  to  specific 
tasks  cannot  be  delegated,  if  you  will  per- 
mit a  politician  to  say  so,  solely  to  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Part  of  this  innovative  capacity  Is  now 
being  utilized  by  the  Federal  Government 
alone.  In  a  free  society,  with  a  free  econ- 
omy, the  allocation  of  Innovative  capacity 
will  be  made  through  the  choices  of  thou- 
sands of  entrepreneurs  and  managers 
throughout  the  country,  and  through  the 
actions  of  thousands  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers who  seek  to  make  their  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge.  Any  region,  any  com- 
munity, any  university,  or  any  company 
which  falls  to  allocate  wisely  its  innovative 
capacity  correspondingly  weakens  the  whole 
and  hence  the  futvire  strength  of  the  Nation. 

I  repeat  that  the  Government  alone  can- 
not and  should  not  determine  this  alloca- 
tion. To  atempt  to  do  so  would  be  to  under- 
mine the  proven  sources  of  our  national 
strength.  Yet  it  must  also  be  recognized 
that  what  the  Federal  Government  does 
makes  an  enormous  difference.  The  Gov- 
ernment must,  in  the  national  Interest,  do 
what  is  necessary  to  aid  aU  regions  and 
parts  of  the  country  that  need  and  want  as- 
sistance. In  my  Judgment,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  in  developing  a  sound  national  policy  of 
allocation  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds — sound,  not  only  from  the  view- 
point of  accomplishing  specific  missions  es- 
sential to  specific  Federal  agencies,  but  sound 
as  well  in  terms  of  the  overall  scientific  and 
technological  and  economic  strength  of  the 
Nation. 

Let  us  hope  that  Senator  Nelson's  hear- 
ings will  shed  some  light  on  this  problem 
and.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  X  hope 
he  sheds  some  heat  on  the  Government  de- 
cisionmakers &k  weU.  For  example,  I  ap- 
plaud the  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
gram to  develop  centers  of  excellence 
throughout  the  land.  Yet — and  I  know  that 
the^istlnguished  Director  of  NSF,  Dr.  Le- 
la:^  Haworth.  who  Is  here  tonight,  will  cor- 
rect me  If  I  am  mistaken — It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  NSF  has  not  yet  allocated  the 
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money  for  these  centers  for 
year,  which  ends  in  June. 

As  I  haye  said,   the 
cannot   and   should   not 
mechanisms  of  allocation  anc 
scientlflc  and  technological 
determinations    depend    ul 
citjzenry  and  on  their 
ciety  and  the  world.    It  Is 
the  universities  have  chief 
they  must  Insiu-e  that  the 
formed. 

']     Meeting  the  problems  of 
social   change   Involves   all 
country  and  all  Institutions, 
vate.    I  should  lilce  now  to 
of  directions  in  which  we 
tions    for    the    kinds    of 
raised. 

Once  again  I  shall  refer 
for  practical,  not  parochial, 
leaders  of  the  Midwest  have 
ioufi   of   these   problems   and 
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First,  It  seems  to  me 
research  and  innovative 
be    brought    together    with 
capacity  and  In  such  a  way 
benefit.    I  believe  that  the 
and  should  exercise  a  large 
tiative  here.    There  are  some 
universities  can  do.  some  of 
already  doing  and  doing  well 
they  are  not  doing  that.  It 
should  be  doing.    For  example, 
to    suggest    that    universitie  J 
organize  forums  at  the  loca 
tinuing  discussions  between 
Industrial   leaders  about  hoi  r 
of  each  can  be  more  effectlv 
the  advantage  of  both  and 
entire  community. 

Second.    I   believe   that 
versities — at   least    the    largi 
organize  a  series  of  symposifi 
top    administrators    of    the 
gether  with  their  scientific 
deans  and  local  indiistrial 
leaders  could  meet  with  a 
the  top  scientists,  educators 
Ists  in  the  Nation. .  The 
gathering  would  be  to  discuis 
that  particular  area  and  that 
versity;  to  consider  Just  wha  ; 
tific  and  technological 
veloped  In  that  imlverslty. 
would  look  down  the  road, 
20  years  and  would  try  to 
ligent  Judgments  about  whn ; 
need  solving  in  the  America  o 
not  today.    Then  Notre  Dam  i, 
Indiana,  or  Illinois  could  th^n 
mulate  decisions  about  how 
unique  contributions  to 
tlonal  need,  contributions  not 
where — in  transportation,  in 
marine  engineering,  or  In 
lems. 

The  approach  I  am 
example,  in  my  own  district 
at   the   University    of   Notre 
Theodore  Hesburgh  and  Dear 
sin!  of  the  School  of  Sciencfc 
.Berkner,    a    James    Webb, 
Wiesner. 

My  basic  point  is  that  we 
need  to  think  about  shaping 
we  are  not  now  thinking  har  1 
it  and  our  part  in  shaping 

But  deciding  on  how  we 
ticipate  in  molding  the  futur^ 
We  m  the  Midwest  must 
"follow  through"  at  both  th( 
the  community  level.    For 
far  more  effectively  than  we 
support  at  our  universities 
search  staff  which  works  c 
local  financial  and  industrlkl 
to  win   their   understandini 
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We  need  also.  I  believe,  to  realize  that,  in  a 
given  university,  we  should  seek  to  build 
excellence  In  at  least  one  particular  area 
rather  than  make  an  effort  to  populate  each 
of  the  departments  of  the  imiverslty  with 
one  big  name  professor  and  thereby  build 
not  excellence  but  mediocrity. 

THE   ROLE   OF   THE  UNIVERSrTIES 

Let  me  reiterate  that  above  all  we  must 
think;  we  must  think  about  the  future;  we 
must  think  about  the  question  of  the  long- 
run  scientific  and  technical  and  hence  in- 
dustrial advance  of  the  Midwest.  And  hav- 
ing thought,  we  must  make  decisions  on 
where  to  place  our  efforts,  and  we  must  not 
leave  the  decisions  to  chance;  we  must  or- 
ganize. An  Instance  of  the  kind  of  action 
we  might  take  Is  the  development  by  the 
universities  of  resident  fellowship  or  exten- 
sion programs  for  company  executives  and 
scientists.  Consider,  for  example,  the  prob- 
lems that  will  occur  In  this  country  If  peace* 
should  break  out.  If  there  should  be  a  major 
disarmament  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist  world.  Many  In- 
dustrial firms  In  the  United  States  have 
been  engaged  almost  entirely  In  defense 
procurement  and  the  chief  talent  of  many 
of  their  executives  has  been  their  capacity 
for  negotiating  with  Federal  procurement 
officials;  they  have  not  had  to  develop; 
therefore,  the  innovative  instinct — the  abil- 
ity to  develop  productivity — which  has  been 
an  essential  source  of  the  economic  strength 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  suggestion  would  be  to  encourage 
Increased  consultative  participation  by  fac- 
ulty members  with  local  Industry.  Such 
specific  action  can  go  far  in  helping  to  break 
down  barriers  that  still  exist  in  many  com- 
munities between  town  and  gown  and  can 
establish  a  basis  for  cooperation  between 
the  universities  and  industry. 

Certainly  the  universities  should  continue 
the  fine  start  that  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  research  centers  such  as  the 
McClure  Park  at  PurduCj  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology  Research  Park,  and 
the  Modern  Research  Industries  Park  at 
Urbana. 

I  know  that  another  promising  project  has 
been  the  early  success  of  the  NASA-sup- 
ported Aerospace  Research  Applications 
Center.  Initiated  by  Indiana  University  for 
the  pifrpose  of  providing  technical  informa- 
tion services  to  Industry.  I  must  say  to 
you,  however,  with  perhaps  more  candor 
than  a  politician  should,  that  some  of  us 
from  the  Midwest  suspect  that  NASA  was 
in  part  at  least  moved  to  authorize  this 
Aerospace  Research  Applications  Center  out 
here  to  keep  some  of  the  more  vocal  and 
critical  Midwest  Congressmen  off  the  backs 
of  NASA  for  not  providing  larger,  more  sub- 
stantial contracts  to  our  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Also  to  be  congratulated  Is  the  Committee 
on  Institutional  Cooperation  formed  several 
years  ago  by  the  Joint  action  of  11  uni- 
versities of  the  area.  Including  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Iowa, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  "the  educa- 
tional and  public  services  offered  by  fostering 
cooperation  in  Instruction  and  research  par- 
ticularly at  the  graduate  level."  Another 
active  organization  resulting  from  the  initia- 
tive of  universities  in  the  region  Is  the 
Great  Lakes  States  Imlustrial  Council. 

If  the  universities  have  responsibilities  so 
too  does  Industry.  I  have  said  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  Industry 
in  the  Midwest  Is  its  failure  to  look  far 
enough  ahead.  It  has  too  often  confused 
Increasing  present  production  capacity  with 
developing  future  strength.  The  rate  of 
technological  advance  is  accelerating.  The 
volimae  orcompetltlon  In  sophisticated  tech- 
nology is  Increasing.  It  takes  time  to  diver- 
sify and  time  to  build  and  exploit  new 
markets.     So  Midwestern   companies,   to  a 


greater  extent  than  many  of  them  are  now 
doing,  should  aggressively  build  their  ap- 
plied research  and  development  capabilities. 
Industry  should  ■  also,  far  more  aggressively 
than  it  is  now  doing,  take  the  initiative  In 
seeking  the  assistance  of  the  universities  to 
identify  new  product  opportunities,  new 
areas  for  exploitation. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  midwestern  Industry 
should  much  more  actively  seek  Federal  sup- 
port for  research  and  development.  It  is 
perhaps  Ironic  that  a  northern  Democratic 
politician  should  have  to  be  preaching  tiie 
gospel  of  free  enterprise,  of  competition,  to 
Midwestern  industry.  Xet  on  several  occa- 
sions during  my  7  years  In  Congress,  I  have 
helped  organize  seminars  and  procureme'ui 
conferejices  in  my  own  congressional  d  s- 
trlct  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  to 
the  industrial  and  business  firms  of  my  area 
the  latest  information  on  government  pro- 
curement possibilities  and  encouraging  them 
to  get  In  there  .and  fight  for  the  business. 
Industry  must  become  more  aggressive,  more 
competitive,  more  enterprising  if  you 
please. 

COMMUNITY   SUPPORT 

The  community  too  lias  responsibilities. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  beginnings  of  ac- 
tive civic  sponsorship  of  such.  ventures-M 
tho  Greater  Ann  Arbor  Research  Park  and 
two  new  research  parks  in  Wisconsin.  But 
I  think  there  are  not  enough  such  examples 
in  the  Midwest.  Encouraging  as  such  efforts 
are,  moreover,  research  parks  should  not 
stand  only  as  symbols  of  technological  en- 
lightenment. They  must  touch  and  affect 
the  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  the  entire 
community.  Nor  can  research  parks  substi- 
tute for  direct  communication  between  tlie 
universities  and  the  community  or,  by  them- 
selves, solve  a  basic  problem — the  response  of 
established  industry  to  the  technological 
challenges  of  the  future. 

THE  INDUSTRY FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

RELATIONSHIP 

The  Federal  Government  Is  Increasingly 
concerned  with  the  kinds  of  problems  I  li^ve 
been  describing  for  these  problems,  as  we  all 
know,  are  national  problems.  The  Innuva- 
tive  capacity  of  the  Nation  Is  a  scarce  n.i- 
tlonal  resource,  consisting  primarily  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women,  many  of  whom  h;ive 
received  their  training  at  public  expense. 
and  at  expensive  installations,  many  of 
which  have  been  purchased  with  piiblic 
funds.  The  great  innovative  centers  of  ilie 
Nation  are  of  three  types — Government- 
owned  and  Government-operated,  Govern- 
ment-owned and  privately  operated,  and  pri- 
vately owned  and  privately  operated.  Since 
these  are  the  places  where  the  Innovative 
resources  of  the  Nation  are  utilized,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  role  and  an  obligation  wiili 
respect  to  each. 

It  Is  in  the  Government  agencies,  ;:nd 
often  with  the  cooperat'on  of  Government- 
operated  laboratories  and  Installations,  that 
the  Judgments  are  made  and  from  which  the 
Federal  research  and  development  funds  are 
distributed.  The  Goverrmient  must  examine 
its  procurement  policies  and  procedures  more 
carefully  than,  in  my  Judgment,  it  has  been 
doing  to  Insure  that  alternative  sources  are 
considered,  to  insure  that  unused  capabilities 
throughout  the  Nation  are  sought  and  ap- 
praised, to  insure  that  we  are  avoidli'g  un- 
warranted concentration.  I  do  not,  for  a 
moment,  want  to  imply  th.it  Federal  pro- 
curement of  research  and  development  serv- 
ices should  be  distributed  purely  on  the 
basis  of  geography.  I  do  want  to  suggest. 
however,  that  the  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment investment  should  not  be  inad- 
vertently unbalanced  through  the  operation 
of  procurement  methods  which  could  be  im- 
proved. 

In  the  case  of  Goveriiment-owned  and 
privately  operated  activities,  different  prob- 
lems arise.     In  recent  weeks,  we  have  be- 
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come  aware  of  the  latest  candidate  in  the 
category — a  200  billion  volt  proton-accelera- 
tor expected  to  cost  as  much  as  (300  million 
to  install  and  as  much  as  $50  million  a  year 
to  operate.  This  machine,  and  probably  the 
most  expensive  single  research  facility  ever 
planned,  will  affect  the  commimity  in  which 
it  will  be  located  In  much  the  same  way  as 
the  NASA  installation  at  Huntsvllle  has  done. 
Where  this  accelerator  will  be  located  and 
who  will  operate  it  thus  become  issues  of  the 
greatest  public  concern.  Congress  must  ex- 
amine this  type  of  problem.  The  factors 
involved — site  selection,  availability,  and 
mobility  of  the  necessary  manpower,  ways 
of  assessing  the  relative  needs  of  different 
communities,  the  nature  of  the  most  effec- 
tive management  Instrtunent — must  be  eval- 
uated by  Congress  to  Insure  that  the  na- 
tional interest  will  be  served.  For  a  problem 
of  this  type  and  magnitude  cannot  be  re- 
solved solely  by  the  scientists  themselves  but 
only  through  the  consensus  of  all  of  the  in- 
terests that  will  be  affected  by  the  outcome. 

The  third  class  of  activities,  those  which 
are  privately  owned  and  privately  operated, 
also  Imposes  responsibilities  on  the  Govern- 
ment, fop  it  is  certainly  in  the  public  Inter- 
est that  they  too  should  flourish.  In  this 
area  the  problems  revolve  around  communi- 
cations among  groups — the  communities,  the 
universities,  and  industry.  Here  too  some  of 
the  problems  must  be  examined  by  Con- 
gress— such  problems  as,  for  example,  the 
management  of  scientific  and  technological 
information.  The  Federal  role  In  supporting 
education.  Two  items  of  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress  offer  significant 
promise  in  this  area.  They  are:  (1)  the 
higher  education  bill  and  (2)  the  State 
technical  services  bill.  These  tdlls  comple- 
ment each  other.  Part  of  thevj^iier  edu- 
cation bill  would  enable  universities,  with 
Government  assistance,  to  establish  or  to 
Improve  conununlty  extension  services  and 
facilities,  thereby  providing  a  mechanism 
for  drawing  upon  many  resources  of  the 
university  necessary  for  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems. 

The  State  technical  services  bill,  which 
would  he  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  would  focus  on  industrial  tech- 
nology and  thus  supplement  the  general 
community  services  program  in  meeting 
specialized  needs.  These  programs  together 
would  operate  through  the  choices  and  de- 
cisions of  the  local  communities  and  their 
institutions. 

Another  way  In  which  the  Government 
fould  assist  regional  industrial  development 
Is  to  establish  financial  incentives  to  en- 
courage local  Industry  to  engage  in  research 
and  development.  One  way  this  might  be 
done  has  be$n  initiated  in  Canada  where  a 
tax  dedtictiOQ  of  150  percent  of  the  increase 
in  expenditures  for  research  tmd  develop- 
ment, after  the  base  year  of  1961,  is  now 
permitted  for  Individual  companies.  Especi- 
ally for  small  business,  which  is  unable  to 
establish  its  own  R.  &  D.  laboratories,  such 
a  provision  could  go  far  toward  enabling 
many  companies  to  maintain  constructive 
relations  with  research  Institutes  and  uni- 
versities. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  Congress  is 
Increasingly  coming  to  grips  with  the  kinds 
of  problems  I  have  been  discussing.  But 
before  I  give  you  an  Indication  of  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  Congress  is  seeking,  fit- 
fully perhaps,  to  meet  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities which  scientific  and  techi»logical 
advance  have  brought  to  our  country,  I 
must  Interject  one  particular  word  about 
the  role  of  the  universities  in  the  Kind  of 
picture  I  have  been  discussing.  It  seems  to 
m?  that  university  administrators  and  sci- 
entists must  involve  themselves,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  In  a  kind  of  national 
science  politics  if  their  institutions  and  their 
regions  are  to  benefit.  It  Is  not,  I  think, 
-insignificant  that  the  first  four  science  ad- 


visers to  the  President  came  from  Ivy 
League  colleges,  nor  is  it  beside  the  point 
that  Dr.  Frederick  Seltz  of  Illinois  was  the 
only  Midwestern  member  pf  the  President's 
gcience  Advisory  Conunittee.  This  is  the 
trend  which  was  continued  this  spring  when 
several  terms  expired  and  there  was  but  one 
Mldwesterner  among  the  new  PSAC  ap- 
pointees. I  trtist  that  no  one  will  take 
offense  If  a  politician  takes  note  of  the 
politics  of  science.- 

Congress  Is  experiencing  its  own  scientific 
revolution  as  evidenced  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Space  and  the  Atomic  Energy  committees 
and  their  research  and  development  sub- 
committees; by  the  work  of  the  Elliott  Com- 
mittee; and  by  the  hearings  which  Senator 
Nelson  Is  undertaking.  Look  further,  if  yoti 
will,  to  what  we  in  Congress  have  been  doing 
to  increase  the  national  investment  in  edu- 
cated men  and  women :  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1958,  and  the  many  amendments 
which  have  followed;  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  both  of  1963;  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act;  and  the  Health 
Professions  Assistance,  to  name  only  some 
of  the  education  bills  we  have  been  enacting. 

Only  an  hour  ago  I  returned  from  the 
White  House  where  President  Johnson  gave 
me  a  signed  scroll  on  which  there  were 
inscribed  the  words  he  spoke  when  last  Sun- 
day morning  in  Austin,  Tex.,  he  signed  into 
law  the  pioneering  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  In  his  remarks 
President  Johnson  declared  ••»  •  •  t^oee 
Members  (of  Congress)  of  both  parties  who 
supported  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  be  remembered  In  history  as  men  and 
women  who  began  a  new  day  of  greatness 
in  American  society." 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  in  the  Midwest — 
businessmen  and  bankers,  scientists  and 
engineers,  professors  and  politicians — ^begin 
now,  more  aggressively  than  we  have  been 
doing,  to  think,  to  decide,  to  act,  along  some 
of  the  lines  I  have  been  venturesome  enough 
to  suggest,  we  can  begin  a  new  day  of  great- 
ness for.  midwest  America  as  well. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
^  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  PRICE  SUP- 
'   PORT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  for  many  years  after  the  great 
depression  of  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties  just  about  everyone  agreed  that 
one  of  its  major  causes  was  the  sharp 
break  in  farm  prices  that  occurred  a  year 
or  more  previous  to  the  depression. 

For  years  afterward,  most  people  rec- 
ognized that  there  was  no  way  to  main- 
tain a  fair  level  of  farm  prices  for  many 
fai-m  commodities,  particularly  the  stor- 
able  ones,  except  through  price  support 
programs.  In  later  years  many  people 
have  come  to  believe  that  even  though 
farmers  still  have  a  tremendous  purchas- 
ing power,  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
segment  of  our  economy  has  little  effect 
on  the  overall  economic  situation  of  the 
counti-y. 

It  is  encouiaging  that  in  the  last  year 
or  two  more  and  more  influential  people 
in  this  Nation  are  taking  a  second  look 
at  agriculture  and  recognize  the  need  for 
farm  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  two  excellent  editorials  on  the 
subject  of  fai-m  price  supports  carried  in 
two  of  North  Dakota's  leading  newspa- 
pers— the  Fargo  Forum  and  the  Minot 
Daily  News — inserted  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.    These  two  newspa- 


pers have  always  been  cognizant  of  the 
most  important  part  agriculture  plays  in 
our  overall  economy  and  the  need  of  price 
support  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum,  Aug.  22, 

1965] 

Farm    Bill    Givrs    Time    To    Seek    Better 

Answer 

The  debate  that  preceded  House  passage 
of  the  administration's  omnibus  farm  bill 
found  the  opposition  swinging  away  lustily 
at  a  so-called  bread  tax  In  the  wheat  pro- 
visions. 

The  Democrats,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
farm  State  Republicans,  beat  back  all  efforts 
to  change  the  bill  substantially,  but  not  be- 
fore the  administration  had  offered  the 
amendment  which  provides  that  the  increase 
in  the  wheat  certificate  payments  will  be 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  instead  of  by 
the  processors. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  the  measure  In  it* 
present  form,  the  new  farm  bill  will  be  in 
effect  for  4  years.  This  will  remove  the  farm 
issue  from  the  congressional  scene  In  the 
presidential  election  year  of  1968,  ancLmaybe 
will  give  the  farmers  and  the  Congr^s  time 
to  put  together  a  long-raiige  program  that 
will  work. 

Efforts  in  the  House  to  send  the  farm  bill 
back  to  committee  for  extensive  amendment 
were  defeated  on  a  224-to-169  roUcall  vote, 
with  211  Democrats  and  only  13  Republicans 
voting  against  recommittal  while  110  Repub- 
licans and  59  Democrats  wanted  major 
changes. 

When  the  bill  passed  on  a  vote  of  221 -to- 
172,  there  were  19  Republicans  on  the  "yes" 
side,  and  104  voting  against.  There  were 
202  Democrats  for  the  bill,  68  against. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  North  Dakota's  two 
Congressmen  (one  Democrat,  one  Republi- 
can) and  Minnesota's  eight  (four  Democrats, 
four  Republicans)  all  voted  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage.  The  Minnesota  Republicans, 
however,  had  supported  the  GOP-led  move 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee. 

As  for  the  wheat  provisions,  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  takes  one  Important  step  in  addi- 
tion to  the  4-year  duration.  It  raises  the 
direct  payment  to  farmers  on  a  farmer's 
share  of  the  domestic  wheat  market  from 
75  cents  a  bushel  to  $1.25,  with  the  50-cent 
increase  being  paid  by  the  Treasury.  At  the 
same  time,  it  removes  any  certificate  pay- 
ment (or  subsidy,  as  farm  bill  opponents  call 
it)  for  wheat  going  Into  the  export  market. 
The  changes  should  Increase  the  farm  Income 
per  bushel  by  10  or  15  cents. 

With  the  removal  of  the  payment  on  ex- 
ports, no  longer  can  the  farm  critics  con- 
tend that  the  taxpayer  is  subsidizing  Russia 
or  Australia  or  any  other  buyer  on  the  world 
market.  Wheat  will  move  into  world  trade 
at  the  world  price.  Therefore,  the  elimina- 
tion of  certificate  payments  on  export  wheat 
might  make  it  uncomfortable  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  the  requirement 
that  SO  percent  of  the  wheat  shipped  to  East 
Europe  be  shipped  In  American  cargo  vessels. 

This  requirement  Is  a  direct  subsidy  to 
U.S.  maritime  unions  and  raises  the  cost  of 
wheat  to  the  buyer  by  10  or  15  cents  a  bushel 
or  more,  with  the  result  that  no  American 
wheat  goes  to  these  markets. 

If  no  export  subsidy  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
American  farmer,  the  U.S.  Government  in 
good  conscience  can  no  longer  require  that 
a  subsidy  be  paid  to  American  maritime 
unions — unions  whose  members  do  not  even 
see  the  wheat  until  it  is  sold  in  the  world 
market. 

We  believe  it  unfortunate  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  pay  for  the  increase  in  the  certifi- 
cate payments  for  domestic  consumption  di- 
rectly out  of  the  Treasury.    This  system  will 
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keep  the  cry  of  "subsidy"  rolling 
will  give  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
lug  (150  million  a  year  to  try 
future  budgets. 

It  keeps  the  wheat  price 
marketplace,  and  there  can  be 
tlon  to  farm  problems   unti: 
angles  are  reduced  to  a  minlm4m 

There   was   no  great   cry 
processors,  about   protecting 
when    meat    prices    recovered 
this  year.     Yet  the  cry  of  ' 
"pity  the  consumer"  almost 
bill  last  week.    If  the  consuiher 
convinced  that  the  farmer  Is  entitled 
price  for  his  crops,  how  will 
ever  get  out   of  the  farm 

Even  though  the  farm  bill 
House.  It  still  faces  opposition 
At  one  point.  Senator  Milton 
publican,    of    North    Dakota, 
chances  of  passage  as  not 
Perhaps  the  changes  accepted 
Istratlon  In  the  House  have 
of  the  Senate  opposition. 
^     We  hope  so.  because  our 
protection  of  this  farm  bill.  an( 
space  It  provides  In  oxxr  efforts 
long-range  solution. 
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(From    the   Minot    (N.   Dak 
Aug.  21. 19651 

We  Beg  To  DissEitx 


con  scnsus 


acqu  esce 


from 


ir  atter  ' 
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Fine  gentlemen  all.  officers 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
paid  Mlnot  the  honor  of  a  visit 

It  Is  a  pleasxire  to  have  th(  m 
when  the  conference  Is  devoted 
Ing  what  cert&ln  analysts  say 
North  Dakota. 

The  conference  reviewed  thfclr 
tlons  of  the  changes  taking 
Dakota  agriculture.     The 
to  be  that  they  and  everybody, 
North  Dakotans.  should 
gracefully,  and  adjust  to  It. 

Factually  the  gentlemen 
told  us  nothing  new.    We  who 
what  the  changes  are.    We  h 
economists'  analyses  of  this 
over  again.     There  was  noth|ng 
lenglng.  either.  In  the  advice 
all  acquiesce  to  bigness. 

Here  In  North  Dakota  we 
to   adjusting   ourselves    to 
may  differ  from  the  Federal 
men  on  what  the  necessities  o 
are,  and  oh  what  Is  Inevitable 
sponse   on   their   part   and 
desirable. 

What  we  In  North  Dakota 
ourselves  In  the  past  has  not 
by  climbing  on  bandwagons 
with  the  trends.    It  Is  not 
view,  that  North  Dakota 
getting  larger  and  that  all 
must  continue  to  quit.     We 
happening.     It  la  partly  the 
direction  In  which  agrlcultui^l 
la  going.     It  is  partly,  also, 
intentional  or  unintentional 
promised    agricultural    policy 
promises  Minneapolis  biislnesf 
create,  sometimes  by  Its  obstU  acy 
happening,  too.  because  of 
philosophy  of  Minneapolis 

Business  philosophy  in  the 
much  as  politics,  has  contrlbiibed 
to  sabotage  of  the  worthy  aljns 
programs  for  agriculture, 
philosophy  supports  a  point 
may  well  result  In  North  Dakota 
an  economy  of  big  plantation  s 

In  dealings  abroad  the  United 
It  advisable  to  take  a  hand 
of  plantation  systems.    Yet  oi , 
front  we  find  leaders  of  business 
thinking,   throwing   weight 
building  an  agricultural 
here. 
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We  observe  that  food  processing,  food  dis- 
tribution, and  food  marketing  in  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  primrose  path  to  big- 
ness. It  Is  Imagined  that  bigness  goes  with 
efBciency  in  almost  every  kind  of  business. 
Even  in  newspaper  publishing,  chains  are 
gaining  ground.  No  one  needs  to  be  re- 
minded how  finance  Is  organized.  So  men 
In  the  food  business  and  in  banking  may 
find  It  hard  to  understand  why  grassroots 
North  Dakota  would  prefer  to  buck  the  tide 
against  concentration  in  agriculture. 

We  wish  some  of  the  people  Imbued  with 
the  philosophy  that  efficiency  through  con- 
centration is  the  answer  to  all  needs  would 
Join  us  In  our  contrariety.  If  everyone  now 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  North  Dakota  agri- 
culture would  respond  to  this  challenge  of 
the  plantation  system  by  saying.  "No.  we 
won't  let  this  happen,"  Instead  of  "Yes.  this 
is  the  wave  of  the  future,"  the  trend  toward 
bigger  farms  In  North  Dakota  could  be  re- 
versed. 

We  would  have  to  concentrate  some  effort 
on  gaining  technological  breakthroughs  to 
favor  mechanization  in  small  units  rather 
than  big  ones.  We  would  have  to  concede 
it  to  be  possible  that  sm^I  units  can  be 
made  efficient  In  food  prodwttlon.  We  might 
even  have  to  admit  that  enfclency  is  not  as 
Important  a  goal  in  agriculture  as  happy 
families,  and  lots  of  them,  living  In  the 
country  and  In  small  towns.  It  would  help 
if  people  now  benefiting  from  so-called  sub- 
sidies and  Government  protection  In  their 
own  businesses  would  quit  pointing  the  finger 
at  the  one  subsidy  they  don't  like,  which  is 
adequate  income  guarantees  to  foster  family 
agriculture  on  smaller  spreads.  It  might  be 
worthwhile  for  us  to  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  If  Twin  City  business  lobbies 
are  going  to  keep  thwarting  our/efforta  to 
get  a  workable  program  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Privately  based  economic  study  and  prop- 
aganda groups,  like  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  the  Upper  Midwest 
Research  and  Development  Council,  are  quite 
within  their  rights  in  promoting  the  idea 
of  the  Inevitability  of  agricultural  planta- 
tions. But  it  Is  questionable  whether  a  Gov- 
ernment-related institution  like  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  should  lend  Its  support  to  a 
one-sided  and.  Inevitably  political,  point  of 
view. 


ANNUITY  INCREASES  NEEDED  NOW 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleaded  by  thp  prompt  action  the 
Senate  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee is  taking  on  legislation  to  provide 
much  needed  increases  In  annuity  bene- 
fits for  retired  Federal  employees  and 
their  survivors. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  legislation  to 
this  committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  to  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
be  printed  In  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Mattrine  B.  Nettber- 
GEB  Hi  Support  or  H.R.  8469,  a  Bh-l  Provid- 

rNG     for    ANNXrlTT     INCREASES     FOR     RETIRED 

Federal  Employees,  StTBMiTXED  to  the  Re- 
tirement Sttbcommittee,  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice AND  Civil  Service  Committee  , 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  actively  support  H.R.  8469 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  favorable  vote  of  395  to  0.    This  much- 
needed  legislation  provides  increases  in  re- 
tirement and  survivorship  benefits  for  postal 


and  Federal  employees.  I  support  this  legis- 
lation and  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Inflation  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  retired 
persons  and  this  Is  especially  true  for  a  total 
of  some  700.000  retirees  and  survivors  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  by  more  than  17  percent  since 
1955.  While  Congress  has  been  generous 
vrtth  providing  pay  Increases  fc«-  postal  and 
Federal  employees,  much  less  has  been  done 
for  the  retired. 

Retirees  and  their  survivors  need  help 
now.  A  longer  wait  would  find  them  in 
worse  straits.  Retirees  as  a  group  have  a 
very  short  future.  Delay  while  waiting  a 
report  of  a  commission  to  be  submitted  at. 
some  future  date  only  works  extreme  hard- 
ship. 

It  Is  all  too  ea&y  to  overlook  the  needs  of 
the  retired  andNfaU  to  remember  that  they 
were  once  active  Federal  employees  who  pro- 
vided  needed  services  for  our  country. 

H.R.  8469  provides  an  approximate  11- 
percent  increase  In  annuities  to  those  who 
retired  on  or  be^pre  October  1,  1956,  and 
an  approximate  6-percent  increase  to  those 
whose  annuities  began  later.  A  slightly 
larger  percentage  Increase  is  provided  sur- 
vivors— 15  percent  or  $10  per  month,  which- 
ever  Is  less — for  survivor  annultihts  whose 
sjMUse  retired  prior  to  April  1, 1948. 

Congress,  In  1962,  adopted  legislation  pro- 
viding for  automatic  annuity  increasesbased 
on  the  cost-of-living  Index.  The  mechanics 
for  adjusting  annuities  to  reflect  living  costs 
is  Improved  by  this  legislation,  and  the  time 
element  shortened  by  using  the  monthly 
price  Index  Instead  of  an  annual  average. 
In  this  way  annuities  in  the  future  will  more 
accurately  and  promptly  reflect  the  cost  of 
living. 

Annuity  increases  are  desperately  needed 
by  retired  Federal  employees.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  when  our  Nation  Is  devoting 
so  much  effort  to  the  war  on  poverty  retired 
Federal  and  postal  employees  would  be 
neglected,  and  left  to  live  far  below  the 
poverty  level. 


NINETY-ONE    PERCENT    OF   PRESI- 
•DENTS     OP     JUNIOR     COLLEGES 
SUPPORT   COLD    WAR    GI    BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  for  the  education 
of  the  returned  veterans  of  the  cold 
war  period,  from  February  1,  1955,  to 
July  1967 — the  end  of  the  di-aft — passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  69  to  17  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  where  hearings 
win  be  held  beginning  August  31,  1965, 
with  Congressman  Oldj  Teacue  as  chair- 
man. 

While  the  vote  by  which  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  waj  more  than  4  to  1, 
the  vote  by  which  the  presidents  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
of  America  approved  the  bill  was  more 
than  9  to  1. 

The  chairman  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  College  Commission  on 
Legislation,  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Beckes,  presi- 
dent of  Vincennes  College,  Indiana,  tes- 
tified for  the  cold  war  GI  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges.  Bulletin  7b,  a  special  report 
on  Federal  affairs  from  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges  from  its 
Washington  office,  dated  August  17. 1965, 
contains  this  statement: 

The  National  Education  Association  sup- 
ports the  cold  war  GI  bill,  ^  did  Dr.  Isaac 
Beckes,  chairman  of  the  AAJC  Commission 
on  Legislation,  in  a  recent  Senate  hearing. 
A  recent  AAJC  poll  showed  91  percent  of  our 
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presidents  with  views  on  It  favored  the  bUl. 
But  It  is  likely  to  pass  the  House  only  U 
considerable  public  support  Is  shown  for  It 
this  year. 

Surely  an  educational  bill  for  the  cold 
war  veterans,  that  Is  supported  by  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  college  presidents 
of  Junior  colleges  of  this  country  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  branch 
of  the  Government,  executive  as  well  as 
legislative.  Justice  should  be  done  these 
veterans  without  f mther  delay.* 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  PATENT 
POLICY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Russell'^.  Long  has  long  had  a 
concern  for  the  dlaoosltion  of  the  public's 
property  rights  arising  out  of  the  huge 
expenditures  of  public  funds.  My  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Louisiana  Is 
seeking  to  insure  that  what  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  be  made  freely  available  to 
all  the  people  of  this  country.  When  the 
public  pays  for  research,  why  should  the 
dovernment  give  exclusive  rights  to  one 
company  for  17  years,  or  any  amount  of 
time,  so  that  it  can  charge  the  public  a 
higher  price  for  the  results  of  this  re- 
search than  would  be  possible  under  com- 
petitive conditions?  When  the  public 
finances  such  research  and  development 
to  the  amount  of  $15  billion  annually  our 
citizens  certainly  should  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  fruits  of  these  efforts. 

I  have  the  testimony  delivered  by 
Senator  Long  before  the  McClellan  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Ti-ademarks,  and 
Copyrights  on  June  3,  1965.  His  pre- 
pared statement  contains  much  inter- 
esting and  Important  material  relating 
to  the  merits  of  this  issue.  Senator 
Long's  discussion  of  the  subject,  his  de- 
tailed analysis  of  S.  789,  S.  1809,  and  S. 
1899,  as  well  as  his  explanations  of  the 
International  aspects  of  Government 
patent  policy  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  general  public.  Since  Sena- 
tor Long's  testimony  will  not  be  available 
to  the  public  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    by    Senator    Russell    B.    Long 

Before   the    Subcommittee   on    Patents, 

Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  subject  of 
these  hearings  has  been  advertised  as  Gov- 
ernment patent  policy,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  it  is  a  misnomer.  It  Is  not  a 
patent  problem  at  all.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  the  patent  system;  it  is  not  concerned 
with  the  admljilstratlon  of  the  Patent  Office. 
The  subject  we  are  dealing  with  Involves  the 
disposition  of  the  public's  property  rights 
«rlslirg  out  of  the  huge  expenditures  of  pub- 
lic funds. 

Also  involved  Is  the  problem  of  insuring 
thjft  the  manner  in  which  the  public's  prop- 
erty rights  are  disposed  of  will  not  defeat 
the  obje<;tlves  We  are  trying  to  attain  In  spe- 
cific legislation.  The  only  way  to  do  this  Is 
to  study  each  blU  *s  It  comes  up  to  make 
sure  that  the  disposition  of  property  rights 
Involved  will  help  us  achieve  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation.  Each  piece  of  legislation, 
because  It  has  problems  unique  to  Itself, 
should  not  be  put  into  a  Procrustean  mold 


In   order   to   try   to   get   consistency   In   the 

disposition  of  the  public's  property  rights. 

I.   large   part   of   government   already 

COVERED   BY    LEGISLATION 

The  Congress  has  already  legislated  In 
many  areas  so  there  Is  considerably  more 
uniformity  and  consistency  than  one  might 
think.  The  following  agencies  or  programs 
are  already  covered  by  statute  and  require 
title  on  behalf  of  the  public,  to  the  results 
of  research  financed  by  the  public: 

(a)  Department  of  the  Interior:  Helium 
Gas  Act.  Saline  Water  Act,  Solar  Energy  Act, 
Water  Resources  Act,  Coal  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act. 

(b)  Department  of  Agriculture:  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  and  Research  Act. 

(c)  NASA:  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958. 

(d)  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Acts  of  1954  and  1958. 

(e)  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 
Housing  Act  of  1958. 

(f)  Veterans'  Administration:  Prosthetic 
and  Spnsory  Device  Research  Act. 

(g)  Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act. 

(h)  Disarmament  Agency:  Disarmament 
Act. 

(1)  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (under  Department  of  Com- 
merce ) . 

With  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  following  somewhat  of  a  title  policy 
uniformity  is  provided  by  these  statutes  in 
a  large  area  of  Government. 

My  bill,  S.  1899,  should  be  modified  so,  if 
enacted,  would  not  override  the  special  laws 
already  enacted  by  the  Congress.  You  will' 
notice  that  under  S.  1899  the  AEC  provisions 
are  retained.  This  should  be  extended  to 
cover  more  of  the  recent  provisions.  In  other 
words.  S.  1899  or  any  general  bill  should  be 
operable  only  where  an  agency  is  not  cov- 
ered by  any  provisions  dealing  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  Government's  property  rights. 
If  any  general  bill  should  be  adopted,  it 
should  be  on  this  formula.  In  this  way. 
Congress  will  be  enabled  to  look  at  the  sub- 
stance of  each  bill  to  see  what  the  policy 
should  be.  To  the  extent  that  Congress  does 
not  do  this,  then  a  general  bill  may  be 
salutary. 

n.  description  of  S.  1899 

The  basic  premise  of  S.  1899  is  ,that  inven- 
tions should  belong  to  "those  who  pay  to 
have  them  created."  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  section  3(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
title  to  an  mvention  shall  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  If  made  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  Government  contract.  The 
premise  Is  applied  when  according  to  section 
2(1)  the  "conception  or  first  actual  reduc- 
tion to  practice"  occurs  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  Government  contract. 

This  is  the  same  principle  which  you  sup- 
ported, Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  back  as  1947 
In  the  form  of  the  Kllgore-Alken  amendment 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  bill 
which  stated: 

"(d)  any  Invention,  discovery,  or  finding 
hereafter  produced  In  the  course  of  federally 
financed  research  and  development  shall 
whether  or  not  patented  be  made  freely 
available  to  the  public  and  shall,  if  patented, 
be  frcaly  dedicated  to  the  public."  • 

It  Is  recognized  that  In  practice  situations 
do  occur  In  which  both  the  Government  and 
private  Industry  have  made  contributions  to 
an  Invention.  Section  10  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore, makes  provision  .for  waiver  of  title  by 
the  United  States,  when  it  is  shown  that 
the  equity  of  a  contractor  predominates. 

In  waiving  the  Government's  property 
rights  there  must  be  effective  protection  of 


>  Congressional  Record,  May  19,  1947,  pp. 
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the  public  interest  in  inventions  at  all  times. 
To  accomplish  this,  no  waiver  may  be  made 
unless  the  Administrator  has  determined 
that:  (a)  the  applicant  for  a  waiver  has  made 
a  contribution  to  the  Invention  which  ex- 
ceeds the  contribution  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  by  such  an  extent  that  equitable 
considerations  favor  the  granting  of  such 
waiver;  (b)  granting  of  such  waiver 
would  affirmatively  advance  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  would  be  consistent 
with  the  public  policy  declared  by  S.  1899; 
and  (c)  the  Administrator  has  received  a 
written  determination  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  effect  that  the  granting  of 
such  waiver  would  not  facilitate  growth  or 
maintenance  of  monopoly  and  concentration 
of  economic  power  with  respect  to  any  part 
of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  feature  of  S.  1899  Is  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Inventions  Ad- 
ministration, which  would  administer  all 
Government-owned  patents  and  make  neces- 
sary determinations  of  the  act.  It  would 
be  affirmatively  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  public  Interest  In  scientific 
and  technological  developments  achieved 
through  the  activities  of  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  would  be  charged  with 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  so  developed. 

It  will  undertake  a  program  of  utilization 
as  means  of  widening  the  uses  of  patents, 
discoveries,  and  new  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  derived  from  publicly  financed  re- 
search. This  is  expected  to  stimulate  inven- 
tion and  innovation,  which  will  cut  costs. 
produce  new  products  and  Increase  per 
capita  industrial  production  through  effi- 
ciency and  new  technology. 

The  third  feature  is  Intended  to  stimulate 
discovery  and  invention  in  the  public  in- 
terest by  providing  for  the  making  of  gen- 
erous monetary  awards  as  well  as  public 
recognition  to  all  persons  who  contribute  to 
the  United  States  for  public  use  scientific 
and  technological  discoveries  of  significant 
value  in  the  fields  of  national  defense  or 
public  health,  or  to  any  national  scientific 
program,  without  regard  to  the  patentability 
of  the  contributions  so  made.  I  believe  this 
will  serve  as  an  Incentive,  which  will  elicit 
from  private,  commercial,  or  Government 
scientists  their  best  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  country. 

III.   SOME   international   ASPECTS   OF    GOVERN- 
MENT PATENT  POLICY 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  retain  title  to  the  results  of 
publicly  financed  research.  One  of  these 
reasons  Is  the  effect  on  the  country's  balance 
of  payments  and  the  military  aspects.  Let 
me  give  you  some  specific,  concrete,  cases. 

A  recent  court  decision  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
{Hazeltine  Research,  Inc.  v.  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation)  has  revealed  how  a  firm,  the 
Hazeltine  Research,  Inc.,  with  a  large  patent 
portfolio,  has  prevented  American  firms  sxich 
as  Zenith,  through  International  patent  pool- 
ing arrangements,  from  exporting  their  goods 
to  Important  foreign  markets.  What  is 
especially  Intolerable  Is  that  U.S.  Govern- 
ment funds  paid  for  90  percent  of  the  re- 
search which  enablec}  this  company  to  ac- 
cumulate  Its  patents. 

In  essence,  then,  public  funds  have  been 
used  to  bar  Americans  from  exporting  their 
goods.  Indications  are  that  this  practice 
Is  widespread,  and  the  effects  on  our  balance 
of  payments  are  undoubtedly  very  serious. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  allow  this  to  go 
on,  and  at  the  same  time  make  It  difficult 
for  ordinary  citizens  who  have  saved  their 
money  for  years  to  go  on  a  foreign  vacation 
or  to  make  it  hard  for  them  to  bring  In  gifts 
for  their  friends  and  families  by  cutting 
down  customs  exemptions  from  $100  to  (50. 

International  patent  pools  can  also  under- 
mine our  national  safety.    They  have  been 
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used  In   the  past  to  transml 
rormation — even    to   our   enex  lies 
example  is  the  case  of  the  B:  usch 
Optical  Co.     Contracts  betw«  en 
pany  and  Carl  Zeiss,  of  Germai  ly 
Bausch   &   Lomb   transferring 
man   concern,   the  designs   an  1 
data  developed  with  funds  su  ppli 
own  Navy  Department.     Senafor 
West   Virginia,   in   a   speech 
floor  on  May  19,  1947,  told  of 
after  V-E  Day,  when  he  discc*- 
binoculars   made    by    Zeiss    wplch 
exact  duplicate  of  the  Navys 
which  we  thought  were  secre 
this  patent  pool  enabled  the 
Army  to  be  equipped  with  tli< 
Instrument  we  had,  and  which 
with    public    funds.      In    oth4r 
Chairman,  public  funds  were 
those  who  wanted  to  destroy 

Another  example  of  the  use  *f 
al  patent  cartels  Is  the  case  ff 
A  cartel  arrangement  among 
dustrle.  the  Aluminum  Co.  o: 
Dow  Chemical   Co.,  establlihe  1 
sole  producer  of  the  metal   |n 
States.      The    U-S.    output    i 
kept   small    because   of   a   hlA 
followed  by'^ow  for   Its  owi 
and  because  of  the  Aluminum 
that  Dow  not  offer  a  cheap 
aluminum.    In  1938.  when  Hiiler 
had  a  production  of    12.000 
production  was  only  2.400  tojis 
Dow's    exports   were    limited 
amount  to  a  single  customer 
tain,  who  was  then  preparing 
dom   In   Europe,   and   to  certain 
which  I.  G.  Parbenlndustrie 
Dow.  by  agreement  couldn't 
the  European  Continent.    In 
case  an   International   patent 
mined  the  defense  programs  it 
Europe  by  withholding  strategic 
rials  from  them  and  kept  ou  • 
weak  by  restricting  productioi 
tial   material. 

The  pushing  and  shoving  b  ' 
to   get    the   right   to  patent 
Government-financed     research 
stopped.    Otherwise,  we  shall 
of  the  results  of  our  research 
the  American  public,  wiU  be 
of   foreign   cartels.     We   aire 
siderable  material  showijig 
penlng.    The  Monopoly 
Senate  Small  Business  " 
has  been  studying  the 
emment  patent  policy, 
and   their  effect  on   our   fore|gn 
balance  of  pajrments. 
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fact  that  the  people  of  the 
paying    the    men    to    do    th 
work — and  very  frequently 
education  also — have  to  pay 
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they  paid  for  In  the  first 

The    power    to    exclude 
power  to  charge  monopoly 
son   why    private   firms   wan 
patent    rights    to    the    resulis 
financed  research.     What  Is 
tion?  , 

The  patent  system  endeav 
constitutional    objective    of 
progress  of  science  and  useful 
ing   to   the    inventor   or 
temporary   monopoly   in  a 
process.    The  logic  of  grantin  ; 
oly  rights  through  patents  In  a 
system  rests  upon  the 
grants  will  speed  up 
through    the    stimulus   it   pr  i 
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tmdertaking  and  financltog  of  Industrial  re- 
search and  development  and  of  new  Indus- 
trial ventures  and  that  the  deliberate  re- 
straint of  competition  which  the  Govern- 
ment institutes  by  granting  temporary  patent 
monopolies  In  the  use  of  inventions  Is  in- 
tended to  have  the  ultimate  objective  of 
serving  the  public  Interest  in  that  the  ^ains 
for  society  resulting  from  this  stimulation 
will  offset  the  restrictions  on  ^freedom  of  en- 
terprise which  the  patent  grant  imposes. 

This  stlmuliis  Is  considered  necessary  to 
the  undertaking  of  extraordlnar;y  risks.  No 
one  knows  in  advance  whether  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  cost  may  be  great.  There  are 
many  businessmen  who  have  not  Invested  a 
single  penny  In  the  cost  of  the  Inventions, 
but  are  ready  to  Imitate  the  new  invention 
and  compete  In  selling  the  new  products  or 
using  a  new  process.  Why,  then,  risk  large 
sums  of  money  in  Inventing,  In  developing 
new  markets,  perhaps  In  Investing  large  sums 
In  new  plant  and  equipment?  If  a  patent 
monopoly,  however,  can  be  expected  to  keep 
the  imitators  off  for  Just  a  short  while,  the 
Innovator  perhaps  can  secure  an  attractive 
profit.  The  hope  for  such  temporary  mo- 
nopoly profits  serves,  therefore,  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  take  risks. 

But  where  are  the  risks  In  Government- 
financed  research  and  development  con- 
tracts? There  really  are  none.  Practically 
all  research  and  development  contracts  let 
by  Federal  agencies  are  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 
No  matter  how  expensive  a  project  turns  out 
to  be,  the  costs  are  covered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  risk  In  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  the  new  product.  The  market  Is 
there,  waiting  eagerly -In  the  form  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  for  whom  the  , 
research  and  development  has  been  per- 
formed. The  whole  thing  Is  practirally  a 
rlskless  venture  for  the  contractor.  Even 
the  possibility  of  contract  cancellation  can- 
not be  considered  a  risk,  for  the -firms -have 
Invested  none  of  their  own  funds  and  are 
generally  granted,  in  addition,  a  return  well 
in  excess  of  costs. 

Where  an  Inventor  has  not  devoted  his  o'*ti 
Independent  efforts  and  resources  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Invention,  but  has  used  his 
employer's  resources.  It 'is  a  well-Tcnown  com- 
mon law  doctrine  that  any  resulting  Inven- 
tion is  the  property  of  the  employer. 

SiratlpJly.  when  the  contractor  has  used 
Go^Mpnent  money  or  facilities  or  both,  and 
has  flfen  compensated  py  the  Government 
for  his  efforts,  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
giving  to  him  also  the  title  to  the  Invention 
so  made.  In  that  case.  It  Is  the  Government 
which  has  made  the  Invention  possible  and 
should  In  all  propriety  get  what  it  paid  for. 
This  is  exactly  what  private  Industry  does. 

v.    SOME     CLAIM     THAT     MONOPOLY     NEEDED     TO 
INSURE     COMMZRCIAI.    EXPLOITATION 

Another  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
wish  to  grant  patent  monopolies  to  the  re- 
sults of  publicly  financed  research  is  that 
a  monopoly  Is  needed  In  order  to  bring 
about  commercial  exploitation  of  the  Inven- 
tion.   This,  of  course,  is  nonsense. 

Dr.  Roy  C.'Newton.  retired  vice  president 
for  research  of  Swift  &  Co.  made  the  follow- 
ing report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 

"The  policy  of  the  USDA  with  regard  to 
patents  is  closely  and  aggreslvely  followed 
In  the  utilization  research  laboratories. 
These  utilization  laboratories  account  for 
approximately  85  percent  of  all  USDA 
patents. 

"According  to  this  policy  every  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  U.S.  patents  on  all  Inven- 
tidns  made  In  the  cotirse  of  these  scientific 
studies.  The  U.S.  patents  are  assigned  to  thri 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  free  licenses 
are  issued  to  any  responsible  American  citi- 
zen or  company  who  requests  it.  The  rights 
to  foreign  patents  revert  to  the  inventor  if  at 
the  end  of  6  months  the  U.S.  Government 


has  decided  not  to  file  application  for  patents 
In  foreign  countries.  In  practice  the  Govern- 
ment seldom  files  for  foreign  patents  which 
means  that  foreign  patents  can  be  owned  by 
the  Inventors  and  they  are  free  to  exploit 
them  to  their  own  financial  benefit  without 
any  requirement  to  report  except  to  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Revenue.  In  discus- 
sions with  industry  representatives  there  are 
two  complaints  commonly  expressed.  The 
first  of  these  complaints  has  to  do  with  do- 
mestic patents  and  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  company  cannot  get  even  a  temporary  ex- 
clusive license  to  compensate  It  for  the  ex- 
pense of  commercializing  the  product  of  the 
invention.  These  people  will  say  that  this 
inhibits  the  very  objective  of  the  research 
which  is  to  market  new  products  of  agricul- 
ture, because  no  one  will  put  up  the  risk 
capital  for  such  a  new  venture  without  some 
exclusivity  to  protect  it.  A  few  leading  ques- 
tions however  usually  develops  the  fact  that 
they  will  go  into  the  venture  if  their  com- 
petitors are  making  a  success  of  It,  and  if 
the  Invention  is  good  enough  to  be  very 
promisl.jig  to  their  competitor  they  will  try  to 
beat  him  to  It.  It  Is  doubtful  therefore  If 
this  policy  Is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  com- 
mercialization of  new  developments  by 
utilization  research." 

Diu-ing  hearings  held  In  March  1963  by 
the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  practically  every 
witness  wis  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  dat.i, 
studies,  or  facts  of  any  kind  at  all  which 
could  support  the  thesis  that  the  working  of 
Inventions  will  be  fostered  by  transfer  of 
the  Government's  property  rights  to  a  con- 
tractor.  The  unanimous  answer  was  "No." 
When  Mr.  Webb,  of  NASA,  was  asked  the 
question  he  stated  that : 

"It  is  a  very  difficult  statement  to  prove, 
but  anyway  I  will  do  my  best  for  you." 

When  he  was  asked:  "Offhand,  you  haVe 
no  such  facts  or  figures?" 

He  answered:  "Not  offhand."  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  well  over  2  years  later, 
and  Mr.  Webb  has  yet  to  supply  evidence  to 
support  his  contention. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  very  opposite  Is  true — that, 
when  new  Inventions  or  discoveries  are  made 
freely  available  to  the  public,  the  technolog- 
ical level  of  our  whole  society  Is  raised. 
Private  Indvistry  itself  benefits  from  this. 

Rather  than  repeat  myself,  please  refer  to 
a  speech  I  delivered  discussing  this  specific 
subject  on  the  Senate  floor  on  May  4,  1965. 
also  the  speech  I  dellvered,on  May  17,  1965, 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  latter  speech  pre- 
sents a  case  history  of  what  happens  when 
a  patent  monopoly  on  the  results  of  Govern- 
ment-financed research  is  given  to  a  drug 
company.  It  Is  a  typical  case.  If  you  have 
not  read  It,  I  earnestly  hopar  you  will  do  so. 

VI.    COMMENTS   ON    S.    789    AND   S.    1809 

Now,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
other  two  bills  which  purport  to  establish  a 
national  policy  with  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  public's  property  rights. 

S.  789  Is  an  out  and  out  giveaway.  The 
principle  of  equity  is  Ignored.  The  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  pouring  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  Into  research  and  develop- 
ment, that  over  70  percent  of  all  the  research 
and  development  In  this  country  is  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers;  that  Industries  have  been 
based  on  Government  expenditures — these 
facts  are  not  even  mentioned.  They  are 
completely  ignored.  The  virtue  of  this  bill, 
however.  Is  that  It  doesn't  hide  behind  any 
verbiage;  the  public  knows  where  It  stands. 
The  public  pays  for  the  research,  and  the  re- 
sults are  given  away  to  a  contractor  as  his 
private  monopoly.    It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 


=  Economic  aspects  of  Government  patent 
policies,  hearings  before  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
p.  322. 
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S.  1809  does  not  offer  very  much  more  to 
the  public.    The  effect  can  be  the  same  as 

5.  789;  the  administration  of  such  legislation 
would  be  almost  Impossible.  There  Is  not 
enough  time  to  discuss  this  bill  In  great  .de- 
tail, but  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  provisions. 

On  page  4,  lines  12  to  16,  It  provides  such 
license  shall  extend  to  its  existing  and  fu- 
ture associated  and  affiliated  companies,  etc. 

What  precisely  does  this  mean?  Does  It  In- 
clude foreign  companies  and  entities  of  for- 
eign governments?  If  so,  has  anyone  studied 
the  economic  and  political  Implications  of 
this  situation? 

On  page  6,  section  (8) ,  It  says  that  an  In- 
vention shall  be  void  when  the  contractor 
"knowingly  withheld"  rendering  a  prompt 
and  full  disclosure  to  that  agency  of  such 
invention.- 

How  can  an '  Invention  be  voided  under 
present  law  and  procedure? 

This  whole  section  Is  meaningless  and  Im- 
possible; there  is  no  way  of  revoking  a  patent 
unless  fraud  Is  proven. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  paragraph  (9)  on  page 

6,  which  provides  "that  nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
the  granting  to  the  United  States  of  any 
right  or  interest  duly  acquired  in  or  with 
respect  to  any  patent  Issued  for  any  Inven- 
tion not  made  In  the  course  of  or  under  the 
contract." 

'  What  Is  the  precise  meaning  of  this  para-  , 

graph,  especially  when  combined  with  the  ' 
definition  of  the  term  "made"  on  page  3? 
Does  this  mean  that  even  If  I  thought  of  an 
Idea  and  the  Government  paid  to  have  It  de- 
veloped, it  Is  not  "made"  under  the  contract? 
Is  an  idea  plus  a  patent  application  without 
any  actual  reduction  to  practice  enough  to 
include  it  under  th  s  paragraph? 
^y^  Is  it  not  administratively  almost  Impossl- 
^^v-  ble  to  prove  that  tht  Invention  was  not  con- 
ceived before  the  contract?  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  paragraph  alone 
could  be  the  basis  of  a  mass  giveaway. 

Section  2(a)   limits  the  scope  of  "Inven- 
tion"   to    patentable    Inventions.     (Cf.    sec. 
•     2(g>  of  S.  1899.) 

Section  1809  does  not  establish  any  single 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  and 
prosecution  of  the  Government's  proprietary 
interests.     (See  sec.  4  of  S.  1899.) 

Section  1809  makes  no  afilrmative  provi- 
sion for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
scientific  and  technological  Information  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States.  (Cf.  sec.  7  of  S. 
1899.) 

It  contains  no  automatic  screening  pro- 
vision to  detect  failure  of  the  contractor  to 
disclose  fact  of  the  making  of  invention 
under  Government  contract.  (Cf.  sec.  0  of  S. 
1899.) 

It  contains  no  provision  for  awards  for  In- 
ventive contributions.  (Cf.  sec.  12  of  S. 
1899.) 

Section  4(a)  specifies  conditions  In  which 
the  United  States  is  to  require  "principal  or 
exclusive"  rights,  but  does  not  specify  what 
those>;lghts  are  to  be. 

Section  4(a)  specifies  a  too-limited  set  of 
conditions  imder  which  such  greater  rights 
are  to  be  obtained  l?y  the  United  States.  The 
inference  Is  that  outside  of  these  limited 
conditions,  the  Government's  property  rights 
win  be  given  away  to  the  contractor.  In  ad- 
dition, these  conditions  completely  fall  to 
take  into  account :  (a)  the  relative  contribu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  contrac- 
tor to  the  Inventiop,  and  (b)  the  effect  upon 
restraint  of  trade. 

Section  4(a)  permits  the  grant  of  greater 
rights  to  the  contractor  In  "exceptional  clr- 
cu^istances" — whatever  this  means — but 
provides  no  standards  whatever  to  guide  an 
agency  head  In  determining  what  action  la 
In  the  public  Interest. 

In  this  connection.  Senator  Ribicoff,  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare,  warned  about  the  danger  In  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "exceptional  circumstances": 

"The  phrase-  in  'exceptional  circumstances,' 
is  relatively  vague  find  Indefinite  and.  In  the 
absence  of  any  Indicated  criteria  In  the  pol- 
icy itself,  would  appear  to  leave  considerable 
latitude  to  each  agency  head  to  determine 
"  yhat  constitutes  such  circumstances.  While 
this  does  have  the  advantage  of  providing 
flexibility.  It  does  have  the  disadvantage  of 
exposing  agency  heads  to  the  pressures  of 
those  contractors  who  would  urge  that  each 
circumstance  of  hardship,  however  slight, 
represents  an  exceptional  circumstance  call- 
ing for  more  generous  allocation  of  Invention 
rights." 

Section  4(b)  too  sharply  limits  the  extent 
of  the  right  the  Government  may  acquire, 
without  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution. 

Section  4(c)  again,  provides  no  standards 
whatever  to  guide  the  agency  head  In  de- 
termining what  "special  circtimstances"  are 
referred  to,  or  In  what  way  the  "public  In- 
terest" Is  to  be  determined. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  objec- 
tions I  have  about  S.  1809. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  to  come,  I  and  oth- 
ers shall  discuss  this  problem  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  so  the  public  at  large. as  well 
as  the  Senate  will  v^iderstand  what  Is  at 
stake. 

^.  1809  is  loaded  against  the  public  and 
Its  Government,  ^ts  net  effect  is  that  ex- 
cept in  a  few  limited  and  netiUlous  cases,  the 
private  contractors  are  going  to  get  private 
monopolies  on  the  results  of  the  vast  sums 
spent  on  research  and  development  by  the 
public. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  WORUD'S  BEST  KNOWN  HA- 
WAIIAN:   DUKE  KAHANAMOKU 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  congratu- 
lations and  birthday  greetings  are  pour- 
ing into  Honolulu  this  week  for  a  world- 
renowned  son  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Duke  Paoa  Kahanamoku,  who  observed 
his  75th  birthday  anniversary  yesterday. 

As  Hawaii's  greatest  sportsman  and 
goodwill  ambassador,  Duke  Kahanamoku 
has  symbolized  Hawaii  at  its  best.  With 
his  warm,  winning  ways,  the  onetime 
great  Olympic  swimming  champion 
brought  fame  to  his  native  islands  and 
endeared  himself  to  fans  and  admirers 
in  many  lands. 

He  was  Hawaii's  first  Olympic  athlete, 
making  the  U.S.  Olympic  swimming  team 
in  1912.  He  also  participated  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  1920,  1924,  and  1932, 
breakiixg  records  as  easily  as  he  made 
friends. 

Duke  Kahanamoku  has  served  as  Ha- 
waii's ambassador  of  goodwill  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Whether  as  a 
sportsman,  the  sheriff  of  Honolulu,  or  a 
shipboard  greeter,  he  remains  the  world's, 
best  known  Hawaiian. 

Brain  surgery  in  1962  incapacitated 
him  for  a  time  but  he  has  made  a  splen- 
did comeback.  With  his  charming  and 
gi-acious  wife  Nadine,  the  beloved  Duke 
lives  in  the  Waikiki  environment  of  sun. 
sea,  and  surf  he  loves  so  dearly. 

On  the  eve  of  his  75th  birthday  anni- 
versary, the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
printed  an  interview  recalling  the  color- 
ful life  of  Duke  Kahanamoku.  I  know 
his  hosts  of  friends  everywhere  will  be 
pleased  to  read  about  him  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

World's  Best  Known  Hawauan  Still  Yoitno 

AT  Heart — It's  75  Candles  for  the  "Duke" 

(By  Fran  Reidelberger) 

The  bronze  "Duke"  of  Walklkl  wUl  be  75 
tomorrow. 

And  for  Duke  Kahanamoku,  Hawaii's  first 
Olympic  games  athlete,  there  is  no  more 
fitting  birthday  present  than  the  announce- 
ment of  an  invitational  surfing  champion- 
ship in  his  name. 

liong  known  as  the  father  of  surfing,  DUke 
WiU  celebrate  the  reaching  of  the  three- 
quarter-century-mark  with  a  noon  luau  at 
his  Waikiki  night  club  to  which  some  250 
friends  have  been  Invited. 

The  Duke  Kahanamoku  Invitational  surf- 
ing championships  will  be  held  December  15 
and  16  on  Oahu's  north  shore.  It  will  fea- 
ture the  best  surfers  from  all  over  the  world 
and  is  to  be  televised  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  network. 

In  an  exclusive  Interview,  the  Star-Bul- 
letin found  the  Duke  of  today  rather 
stooped,  white-haired,  but  a  proud  man  who 
still  harbors  young  ideas. 

Watching  him  move  so  slowly  it  was  bard 
to  realize  that  he  was  once  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  athletes. 

"Come  here.  Come  here  a  minute.  Let  me 
show  you  something,"  he  said. 

His  now  cloudy  eyes  became  dear  and  his 
halting  speech  fluent  as  he  fondly  handled 
a  framed  wreath  on  his  bedroom  wall. 

HONORED    BY   KING    CUSTAV 

"I  was  just  a  big  dumb  kid  when  King 
Gustav  of  Sweden  gave  me  this.  I  didn't 
even  know  what  It  was  really  and  almost 
threw  It  away.  But  now  it  is  my  most  prized 
trophy,"  he  said  proudly. 

When  he  won  the  wreath  at  the  1912 
^Olympics,  he  was  being  heralded  as  the 
'Bronze  Duke  of  Walklkl,  the  world's  great- 
■est  swimmer. 

Today  he  Is  world  renowned  as  Hawaii's 
greatest  sf>ortsman  and  good  will  ambassador. 

Duke  relaxed  in  an  easy  chair  In  his  Black 
Point  home  where  he  could  see  the  moun- 
tains and  the  ocean.  He  talked  about  things 
ranging  from  the  last  of  the  Hawaiian  mon- 
archs  to  high-rise  Hawaii  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Duke  said  he  cant  see  an  end  to  the  high- 
rise  hotels  and  Increasing  population  for 
Oahu. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  the  hotels 
at  Walklkl  so  close  together  pretty  soon  that 
you  won't  be  able  to  see  between  them. 

"I  liked  the  old  days  better.  Now  the 
place  is  cluttered  with  people.  People  all 
over  the  place  and  it's  not  going  to  stop. 
There's  no  end  to  it. 

"It's  good  economically,  but  It  sure  makes 
It  crowded  here." 

TALKS   ASOirr   THE   OLD   DATS 

During  the  old  days  that  Duke  talks  about, 
he  says  there  weren't  many  visitors  here  and 
things  were  slower  and  easier. 

"I  was  born  In  what  was  then  called  the 
Arlington  Hotel.  It  Is  now  a  bank  at  the 
corner  of  Bishop  and  King  Streets  downtown. 

"At  Waikiki  there  weren't  any  hotels,  very 
few  buildings,  trees  all  over  the  place  and 
the  beach  was  shaped  different. 

"Now  the  sand  is  all  In  front  of  the  hotels. 
It  used  to  be  more  spread  out.  Some  spots 
where  the  hotels  are  now  were  bare  or 
covered  with  seaweed. 

"But  the  sand  has  always  been  a  beautiful 
white.    That's  still  the  same. 

"And  surfing,"  he  mused  as  he  watched 
the  rolling  surf  break  on  the  beach  below  his 
house,  "there  were  only  three  or  four  boards 
on  the  whole  Island  then." 
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Surfing    is    a    million 
Hawaii  today  and  Duke  has 
factured  in  his  name  being 
land  and  in  Hawaii. 

He  made  his  own  board  ohce,  has  surfed 
almost  his  entire  life  and  lovjs  to  talk  about 
the  sport. 

"Those  old  boards  were  heivy.  They  were 
made  of  pure  koa  wood  and  you  had  to  be 
pretty  clever  to  maneuver  oi  le  of  them. 

"Judge  Henry  Stelner  wa  >  one  of  those 
who  used  the  old  boards  anji  he  was  really 
pretty  good  at  it. 

"The  boards  these  kids  ie  using  today 
are  okay  but  they're  too  llg  it  for  me." 

MADE    HIS    OWN     114-P01ND     BO.iRD 
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The  board  Duke  made  for 
about  114  pounds  compared 
board  today  which  weighs 

"My  board  was  16  feet  of 
I  made  It  myseU  without 
it. 

"I  would  just  feel  and 
off  here,  that's  pretty  good, 
find  so  on  until  it  was  like 

•Then  Id  try  it  in  the 
two  coats  of  shellack  on  it. 

"Finally  .it  was  Just  right 
and  caught  a  wave.  I  could 
■Oops,  this  is  it  Duke.  Dor 
any  more.  This  just  what 
for.' 

"When  I  caug^bt  a  wave 
I  rode  a  long  way. 

"The   longest  ride   I  ever 
35-foot  wave  and  I  rode  for 
one-eighth.      It    was    from 
Homes  to  where  the  Queen' 

"We  couldn't  maneuver  as 
today  anc}  it's  good  to  see 
has  been  made.     These  kid  ; 
a    lot    of    things  'with    a 
couldn't." 

Even  today,  Duke  remains 
ested  In  surfing  and  he  says 
Ing  how  large  the  sport  may 

In   honor   of   Duke's   75th 
young   surfers,   Fred 
Van      Artsdalen,     Joey 
Strauch,  Jr.,  are  starting  a 
name  and  hope  to  build  a 
bershlp. 

"Who  knows  how  big  sur 
It    might    even    become    an 
someday,"  Duke  said. 

"I  can't  really  say  where 
place  is.    I  might  siy  Maka 
more  of  that  than  any  plac 

"I  think  it  is  necessary 
better   places   for   these   vis: 
stay  if  we  want  to  continue 
here  for  the  meets. 

"They  don't  have  any  rea; 
stnv  so  they  wind  up  slcepin 

"When  I  saw  that  I 
we're  working  on  it. 

"Surfing  has  helped  Hawa 
attracting  more  people  here 
take  care  of  the  boys  and  gi 
in  the  sport. 

"Surfing  is  good  for  them 
off  the  streets,"  Duke  adds. 

Surfing   and   boating   are 
that    Duke    talks    about 
swimming    is    the    sport    t! 
famous  and  the  one  he 

"My  father  and  an  uncle 
the  Water  from  an  outrigger  ( 
to  swim  or  else. 

"That's  the  way  th6  old 

"I  don't  know  exactly  hcv 
real  young.    And  I  made  it 
CK.  too,"  he  laughed. 

Duke  learned  his  swimm 
and  by  the  time  he  was  19. 
world  records  in  swimm!  n 
Hi  wail. 

For  a  while  ofla:ials 
his  efforts  because  the  record 
too  phenomenal  to  be  passibli 
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But,  in  1910  Duke's  record  of  23  seconds 
for  the  50-yard  free  style  was  accepted  and 
put  in  the  record  booics.  He  went  on  to  set 
many  more  records  in  swlnunlng  events,  all 
of  them  surpassed  today. 

Sportswriters  have  said  that  Duke  never 
did  swim  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  only  swam 
to  win,  not  to  set  records. 

Duke  smiles  and  waves  his  hand  quickly 
as  if  to  dismi.=s  the  whole  subject  today,  and 
says.  "I  broke  someone  else's  records.  And 
someone   else    broke   mine   eventually." 

In  1912  Duke  was  named  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  squad  and  became  Hawaii's  first 
Olympic  athlete. 

He  also  represented  Hawaii  at  the  Olympic 
Games  in  1920,  1924,  and  in  1932  when  he 
was  42  years  old. 

What  does  he  remember  best  about  those 
times? 

"When  Jimmy  (Jim  Thorpe,  the  Indian 
who  became  »n  AU-American  football  player 
at  Notre  Dame)  and  I  were  on  the  boat  to 
the  Ol3rmpics  in  Sweden  (1912)  we  had  a  talk. 

"I  said.  'Jimmy,  I've  seen  you  run.  Jump, 
throw  things  and  carry  the  ball.  You  do 
everything  so  why  don't  you  swim  too?' 

"Jimmy  just  grinned  at  me  with  that  big 
grin  he  had  for  everyone,  and  said,  'Duke.  I 
saved  that  for  you  to  take  care  of.  I  saved 
that  for  yo\i.'     I'll  never  forget  that  time." 

Duke  received  a  gold  mcdnl  and  an  Olympic 
wreath  for  winning  the  100  meter  free  style 
swimming  event  that  year  and  Thorpe  won 
almost  everything  else. 

When  he  returned  to  the  mainland,  Thorpe 
was  accused  of  proferslonalism  by  the  Amer- 
ican Amateur  Athletic  Commission  and  was 
forced  to  return  all  of  his  amateur  trophies. 

He    had    reportedly    accepted    money    for 

playing   baseball   one   summer   which   made 

him  a  professional  athlete  and  Ineligible  to 

take  part  In  amateur  competition  like  the 

.  Olympics. 

Duke  says  he  doesn't  like  to  talk  about 
this  because  it  is  a  very  bitter  memory. 

"But  I  will  tell  you  this.  Jimmy  Thorpe 
■was  the  greatest  athlete  there  ever  was.  He 
could  do  everything.  And  what  happened 
to  him  was  a  bad  break  for  sports  and  for 
everyone."  Duke  says. 

In  1922  Duke  went  to  Hollywood  and 
stayed  for  10  years. 

While  there  he  played  numerous  roles, 
mostly  Indian  chiefs,  and  starred  with  John 
Wayne. 

"I  played  chiefs.  All  kinds  of  chiefs  but 
never  a  Hawaiian,"  he  says. 

The  only  time  a  studio  was  looking  for 
someone  to  play  a  Hawaiian,  they  bypassed 
Duke  for  someone  who  tliey  thought  looked 
more  like  a  real  H'.walian.    . 

Duke  continued  his  swimming  and  surfing 
while  in  Hollywood  and  one  afternoon  while 
surfing  he  rescued  eight  people  from  a  cap- 
sized sailboat  in  rou'jh  waters  near  the  coast. 

His  single-handed  heroics,  paddling 
throusch  the  waves  four  times  on  his  surf- 
bo.ard  to  save  the  eight  people,  made  wide- 
spre.'-d  headlines. 

But  Duke  remembers  his  swimming  with 
f;llo%v  Olympic  champion,  Johnny  Weiss- 
mu'lcr  and  playing  second  string  on  the  Hol- 
lywood Athletic  Club's  water  polo  team  much 
bettrr. 

"In  the  1924  Olympics.  Johnny  placed 
firet  In  the  100-yard  free  style,  me  second 
and  my  brother  Sam,  third.  Sam  was  no 
slouch  you  know.  He  used  to  give  us  a 
rough  t'me. 

"And  Johnny  used  to  Joke  that  If  It  wasn't 
for  the  triclcs  I  taught  him  while  we  were 
together  in  California,  he  wouldn't  have  beat 
me." 

WcisEmuller  later  went  on  to  movie  fame 
as  Tarznn  and  he  and  Duke  have  maintained 
their  friendship  over  the  years. 

Duke  left  Hollywrfod  in  1932  and  returned 
to  the  isl.^nds  to  work  at  numerous  odd  jobs.S 

Ha  became  a  service  station  manager  in 
1934  for  Union  Oil  Co.    He  operated  a  sta- 


tion across  from  where  the  Royal  Hawaiian  is 
now  and  one  up  in  Nuuanu. 

"I  did  it  because  it  was  something  to  do. 
The  president  of  the  company  asked  me  if 
I  wanted  a  Job  and  I  said  'Heck  yes,  I'm  not 
too  proud  to  pump  gas.'  " 

He  got  out  of  the  gas  pumping  business 
In  1935  when  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  newly 
created  sheriff's  position  for  Honolulu. 

"I  wanted  to  do  both  jobs  but  they  told 
me  one  was  enough  and  I  thought  it  was 
more  better  I  be  a  sheriff,"  he  says. 

Duke  was  almost  monotonously  reelected 
to  the  sheriff's  job  from  then  until  the  post 
was  abolished  In  1961. 

Duke  started  out  as  a  Republican,  switched 
to  Democrat,  back  to  Republican  again  and 
It  didn't  seem  to  make  much  difference  iu 
the  vote  count. 

"I  Just  decided  to  return  to  my  old  poli- 
tics," he  says. 

"You  see,  did  I  ever  tell  you  about  my  job 
as  superintendent  at  city  hall? 

"Ha.  Superintendent  was  nothing  but  of- 
ficial toilet  cleaner  but  at  least  I  was  my 
own  boss. 

"Anyway,  my  mother  sort  of  helped  me  get 
that  Job.  The  Democrats  were  running 
things  down  there  then  and  I  was  Repub- 
lican. 

"Francis  Brown  went  to  see  my  mother 
and  asked  her  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  for  her. 

"I  wasn't  working  at  the  time,  so  she  said. 
'There's  just  one  thing.  Please  see  that  my 
oldest  boy.'  that's  me.  'is  taken  care  of.' 

"So.  Francis  got  me  the  job.  and  I  sort  of 
became  a  Democrat  for  a  while." 

Somewhere  along  the  IJne  Duke  appointed 
himself  unofficial  greeter  for  the  State,  and 
he  used  to  meet  the  boatloads  of  visitors. 

"Oh,  I  can't  remember  when  I  started  do- 
ing It,  but  I've  been  meeting  people  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  he  says. 

"I  used  to  greet  them  with  real  carnation 
leis,  not  these  cheap  paper  ones  like  today, 
but  real  expensive  carnation  leis. 

"The  malihinis  didn't  know  about  the 
aloha  spirit  of  Hawaii,  so  I  tried  to  show 
them. 

"I  know  the  beauty  of  these  Islands,  and  I 
wanted  them  to  know  It,  too. 

"For  as  far  as  I  can  remember  back,  I  have 
been  encouraging  visitors  to  go  to  the  neigh- 
bor islands,  too.  Each  island  has  something 
different  to  offer. 

"Since  my  last  operation,  I  don't  have 
nearly  the  stamina  any  more.  Before  that 
I  used  to  get  up  and  go  all  the  time.  I  could 
swim  and  stu-f  all  day  and  night,  but  not  any 
more." 

Duke  underwent  brain  surgery  in  19G2  to 
remove  a  blood  clot,  and  he  has  been  forced 
to  slow  down  his  previously  active  pace  con- 
siderably. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Mau- 
rice Silver  at  Kaiser  Hospital,  and  it  actually 
saved  Duke's  life. 

Duke  jokes  about  the  whole  thing  today, 
but  realizes  he  must  take  it  easy. 

"It  didn't  hurt  at  all  when  the  doctor  was 
drilling  those  pukas  in  my  head,  but  it  felt 
sort  of  funny,  because  I  could  hear  the  bit 
drilling  into  the  bone. 

"After  the  operation  and  after  I  got  out  of 
the  hospital.  I  was  ordered  to  take  it  easy. 
So  we  went  to  Kauai  for  a  vacation. 

"Everyone  was  going  swimming,  so  I 
jumped  In,  too.  Thought  I  was  smart,  you 
know. 

"They  had  to  help  me  out  of  the  water  be- 
cause I  couldn't  get  out  by  myself.  That 
scared  me  a  little." 

Duke  says  he  still  gets  around  on  his  mo- 
torboat  at  the  Waikiki  Yacht  Club  and  en- 
Joys  anything  that  takes  him  near  the  water. 

"I  use  my  motorboat  to  be  patrolman  dur- 
ing sailing  races  when  I'm  not  racing.  No 
one  else  likes  that  Job  and  the  club  doesn't 
have  a  boat  for  that  purpose  any  more,  so  I 
do  the  Job  when  I  can. 
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"I'm  always  near  the  water,  doing  anything 
that  I  can  and  I  still  swim  too." 

Some  people  say  Duke  has  done  more  for 
Hawaii  than  any  other  person. 

His  planned  Surfer's  Club  and  the  Duke 
Kahanamoku  surfing  meet  are  evidence  that 
he  Is  still  trying  to  do  more. 

Another  thing  Duke  would  like  to  see  for 
Hiwail  is  a  hall  of  fame  for  all  prominent 
athletes  from  countries  bordering  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

He  says  excellent  athletes  from  each  sports 
category  would  be  included  in  this  hall  of 
fame. 

Duke  says  he  might  even  dig  up  his  multi- 
tude of  medals,  trophies,  cups,  and  ribbons 
for  display  If  such  a  thing  Is  ever  brought 
■about. 

When  asked  where  he  keeps  all  of  his 
awards,  Duke  says,  "Oh,  here  and  there. 
Some  of  them  are  hidden,  some  of  them  lost 
probably.  But  I  would  find  them  for  our 
hall  of  fame." 

Plans  for  this  project  are  also  In  the  early 
stages. 

This  year  is  also  Duke's  25th  wedding  an- 
niversary. 

He  met  bis  wife  Nadlne,  then  a  young 
dancing  instructor  for  Arthur  Murray  at  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  in  1940. 

They  were  married  August  2,  that  year  on 
the  big  Island.    Duke  was  50  years  old  then. 

He  describes  their  romance  like  this. 

"1  was  on  the  beach  at  Waikiki  one  day  and 
I  saw  her  sitting  at  the  hotel.  It  sort  of 
struck  me.  Like,  she's  my  girl,  you  know 
what  I  mean? 

"I  found  out  where  she  worked  and  then 
I  went  to  see  her  and  offered  to  teach  her 
swimming  if  she  would  teach  me  to  dance. 

"She  taught  me  to  dance  but  she  wouldn't 
accept  my  swimming  lessons.  I  don't  know 
why. 

"She  said  she  loved  me  the  first  time  she 
saw  me." 

Duke  and  Nadlne  tried  to  elope  to  the  big 
Island  and  get  married  without  anyone  know- 
ing about  it  but  one  of  Duke's  sisters  leaked 
the  news. 

The  radio  stations  were  broadcasting  the 
fact  that  we  were  married  before  the  event 
actually  took  place,  Duke  says. 

They  weren't  always  as  well  off  financially 
as  they  are  today,  Duke  adds. 

"In  fact,  we  were  poor  people  for  a  while," 
he  says.    "Plat  broke." 

After  25  years  of  marriage  Dtike  says  they 
ar»*ery  happy. 

"We  are  very  close  and  very,  very  happy," 
he  says. 

Just  because  he  met  his  wife  at  Waikiki, 
however,  Duke  doesn't  necessarily  think 
that's  a  good  place  to  meet  a  prospective 
bride  today. 

"It  all  depends  on  the  situation.  One 
place  is  like  another,  'you  have  good  and 
bad  down  there  today.  A  lot  of  those  skimpy 
bikinis  and  all. 

"I  liked  the  days  when  women  wore  their 
skirts  so  they  covered  their  knees,"  he  says. 

"Of  course,  some  of  them  look  pretty  good 
in  those  bikinis,"  he  adds  with  a  big  grin. 

"A  long  time  ago,  they  used  to  come  only 
to  Oahu;  but  now  they  are  getting  smarter. 
They  stay  here  for  a  few  days  and  then  see 
the  other  Islands  too.  Tliat's  good  for  every- 
one." 

In  1960  he  was  appointed  official  city  and 
county  greeter  and  he  still  holds  that  posi- 
tion. 

However.  Dulce  says  he  doesn't  get  around 
to  greet  too  many  people  any  more. 

"At  my  restaurant,  Duke's,  In  Walklkl,  we 
have  so  many  people  we  have  to  chase  them 
away  sometimes. 

"Once  in  a  while  I  get  down  there  to  greet 
the  people  but  it's  hard  because  so  many 
people  say  'Hey  Duke!  Remember  me?' 

"I  try  to  remember  them  all  but  It's  Im- 
possible." 


Duke  had  known  many  people  In  his  life- 
time. Including  the  last  of  the  Hawaiian 
monarchs,  and  Xie  has  lived  through  and 
helped  shape  Hawaii  from  one  era  to  another. 

After  thinking  only  for  a  short  while, 
Duke  says  he  liked  the  old  days  better,  the 
days  before  the  wars. 

"I  knew  Queen  Lilluokalanl  and  King 
Kalakaua.  I  was  a  pallbearer  at  the  Queez^'s 
funeral,"  he  says. 

He  says,  however,  that  It  Would  be  even 
better  to  be  a  youngster  today. 

"If  I  were  young  today.  It  would  be 'even 
better. 

"I  would  try  real  hard  to  break  records 
and  I  would  be  In  every  sport  Jtist  like  I 
was,  but  there  Is  more  opportunity  today. 

"There's  no  end  to  the  good  things  for 
Hawaii  and  there's  no  end  to  what  a  young 
boy  can  do  here  today,"  he  says. 


LET'Si,   SAVE    THE    WASHINGTON 
NAVY  ■  YARD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  Senators  Brewster,  Hartke,  Mans- 
field, MusKiE,  Scott,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Tydings  have  joined  with 
me  in  cosponsoring  S.  1927,  legislation 
designed  to  preserve  certain  lands  and 
structures  of  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  as  an  area  of  historic  interest.  The 
entire  text  of  tills  legislation  together 
with  my  Introductory  remarks  were 
printed  in  the  Record  on  May  10,  1965, 
page  10011. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  as  initially  surveyed  by  George 
Washington  lies  on  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Potomac,  now  called  the  Anacos- 
tia  River,  and  was  the  first  such  Navy 
yard  to  be  appropriated  for  our  young 
country.  The  famous  architect-designer, 
Benjamin  Henry  LaTrobe,  designed  the 
main  arcade  and  the  Commandant's 
house  in  1805.  These  buildings,  inci- 
dentally, are  still  standing  and  are  in 
good  condition. 

We  need  a  national  naval  museum, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  place  for 
one  than  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
service  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  should  not  be  ne- 
glected, and  deserves  a  place  for  pos- 
terity so  that  the  entire  Nation  might 
view  for  all  time  this  service  and  tradi- 
tion. The  United  States  does  not  have 
a  national  naval  museum  as  do  other 
countries,  and  I  think  that  it  is  high 
time  that  we  begin  to  think  of  having 
one. 

For  the  moment,  most  of  the  initial 
lands  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  General 
Services  Administrator  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment because  the  lands  and  build- 
ings were  no  longer  needed  for  military 
pui-poses.  But  I,  for  one,  feel  that  it 
would  be  intolerable  to  have  this  history- 
steeped  facility  further  turned  over  to 
the  "warehousers  "  and  the  "high-risers" 
for  commercial -exploitation — losing  for- 
ever the  historical  significance  and 
meaning  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  two  articles  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  dealing  with  the  current 
status  and  history  of  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard.  The  first  article,  from  the 
August  issue  of  Navy,  the  Magazine  of 


Seapower,  tells  of  the  present  scope  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Display  Center  located  at 
the  Navy  yard.  The  second  article,  from 
the  Washington  Post,  by  Staff  Writer 
Richard  Corrigan,  discusses  the  various 
legislative  proposals  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  the  meaning  of  this  legislation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Navy,  the  Magazine  of  Seapower, 

August  1965] 

Washington's  Rich  Naval  Heritage 

(By  Joel  Trultt,  contributing  writer) 

Since  Federal  days,  Washington  has  been 
the  naval  capital  of  our  country.  The  Naval 
Observatory,  the  Navy  Yard,  the  first  Gov'ern- 
ment  drydocfcs,  and  the  farnlly  homes  of 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  Benjamin 
Stoddard,  and  other  personalities  who^elped 
shape  the  U.S.  Navy,  are  located  there. 

This  summer  Is  a  particularly  good  time 
to  visit  Washington  and  see  these  naval 
treasure  troves.  The  new  U.S.  Naval  Histori- 
cal Display  Center  Is  open  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  the  Truxtun-Decatur  Naval 
Museum  has  been  reopened  after  extensive 
remodeling,  and  the  Stephen  Decatur  House 
win  remain  open  until  early  fall  when  it  will 
undergo  restoration.  Admission  to  the  first 
two  places  Is  free;  there  Is  a  small  charge  at 
Decatur  House.  All  are  open  dally  and  on 
most  weekends. 

THE  NAVY   YARD 

It  was  the  foresight  of  Benjamin  Stoddard, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  con- 
vinced Congress  In  1799  to  establish  in  Wash- 
ington the  first  Government-owned  Navy 
yard  and  drydocks  large  enough  to  build  74- 
gunners.  After  four  name  changes  and  four 
major  wars.  It  no  longer  functions  in  this 
historic  role.  On  December  ^31,  1961,  the 
yard  closed  Its  industrial  doors. 

Today  the  yard,  which  Is  stiU  Navy  prop- 
erty, provides  office  and  storage  space  for  Si 
number  of  Government  agencies  and  housing 
for  14  admirals,  most  of  whom  live  on  "ad- 
miral's row."  The  best  known  of  these  resi- 
dences is  nngey  House,  named  after  the 
yard's  first  commanding  officer,  Commodore 
Thomas  Tingey.  It  was  designed  by  the 
famous  English  architect  Benjamin  H.  Lat- 
robe.  The  house  fronts  on  a  manicured 
green  around  whose  edge  are  cannons  and 
naval  pieces  representative  of  those  produced 
and  used  at  the  yard.  Docked  at  the  several 
piers  are  ships  of  the  Reserve  Fleet — a  sub- 
marine and  a  destroyer — tugs,  vessels  of  the 
Navy  Diving  School,  and  President's  yacht 
the  Honey  Fitz,  named  by  the  late  President  . 
Kennedy. 

DISPLAT     CENTER 

The  U.S.  Naval  Historical  Display  Center, 
located  In  the  Navy  Yard  on  the  waterfront. 
Is  the  Navy's  newest  museum. 

Housed  in  a  vast  factory  building  built  33 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  the  Center  has 
on  exhibit  such  Items  as  a  French  Empire 
"dolphin"  sofa  from  Old  Ironsides,  dioramas 
of  several  wars,  ship  models  Including  the 
Confederate  submarine  Hunley  and  remnants 
from  the  steamer  Jeanette,  which  was  lost 
on  an  Arctic  expedition  In  1882. 

More  recent  events  have  provided  the  mu- 
seum with  such  items  as  the  crook  and 
lanyard  used  to  haul  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Sbep- 
ard  from  his  spacecraft  in  1961  and  an  ex- 
hibit depicting  the  loss  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  U.S.S.  Thresher. 

On  the  green  In  front  of  the  building  are 
displayed  some  of  the  pieces  manufactured 
In  the  yard's  past:  a  Dahlgren  g:un,  mortars, 
rockets,  bombs,  mines,  submarines,  and  the 
first  radar  used  aboard  ship— «nd  It  still 
works. 
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Curiously,  the  museum 
of   two  famous  early 
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exhibits. 
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Bills  Consider  Navy  Yar  i's  History 

(By  Richard  Corrii  :an 

They  used  to  wheel  whisky 
Ington  Navy  Yard  In  lOO-bariJel 
men  would  lay  down  their 
minute    and    lay    Into    the 
mandant  Tingey  wanted  thinfes 
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enough. 
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Washington  Navy  Yard  was 
shipbuilding  center   of   this 
Nation. 
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cobblestone  alleys,  of  a  crowded  military  res- 
ervatlon^hat  buzzes  to  the  uninspiring 
sounds  of  "administrative  functions." 

They  don't  build  ships  at  the  Navy  yard 
any  more,  and  they  don't  make  cannon  or 
guns  or  rockets  or  anything  else.  Other 
cities  have  deeper  harbors  and  congressional 
pull,  and  all  the  contracts  are  gone. 

So  now  the  talk  is  of  saving  some  of  the 
oldest  sections  of  the  old  yard  for  historic 
display.  Several  bills  to  this  effect  have  been 
introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with 
bipartisan  sponsorship,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  asked  to  submit  its  views 
on  the  project. 

The  yard  is  awash  with  history.  Just  as 
the  Anacostla  itself  used  to  wash  over  much 
of  its  125-acre  site.  For  a  while  it.  was 
Washington's  biggest  enterprise — until  Tin- 
gey put  the  torch  to  it  in  1812  when  the 
British  troops  approached. 

Tingey's  house  and  the  old  gatehouse  were 
saved,  however,  and  the  yard  got  back  In 
business,  soon  enough.  Sloops  and  frigates 
and  schooners  were  launched,  and  sailed  off 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Barbary  Coast 
and  the  Orient. 

Yet  the  yard  became  more  and  more  of  an 
ordnance  plant  through  the  years,  turning 
out  cannon  for  the  ships  being  built  else- 
where. During  the  Civil  War  it  was  also 
used  to  hold  Confederate  prisoners,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  war  tliere  was  talk  of  clos- 
ing the  place  altogether. 

active  in  world  war 

During  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
the  yard  hummed  again,  and  in  the  old 
brick  buildings  where  sails  used  to  be  strung 
more  cannon  and  guns  were  forged.  At  Its 
peak  days  in  World  War  II  the  yard  em- 
ployed 10.000.  and  every  style  of  firepower 
the  Navy  used  was  made  there. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years  the  yard 
was  turning  out  rocket  and  missile  com- 
ponents,  too.     But    that   didn't   last   either. 

Tlie  place  is  officially  called  the  Navy  Yard 
again  Instead  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant, 
and  it  serves  as  a  training  and  ofiBce  center 
for  dozens  of  different  functions,  such  as 
keeping  watch  over  the  Presidential  yachts. 
But  the  General  Services  Administration  is 
closing  In  to  starboard,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  now  keeps  Its  catalog  cards  there. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  shield  the 
Tingey  House,  the  old  foundry  and  farm- 
house and  several  other  venerable  buildings 
from  such  encroachment  If  the  Navy  should 
ever  quit  the  yard.  And  old  ships  might 
tie  up  outside  the  new  U.S.  Naval  Museum 
down  at  dockside  to  give  the  place  more  of 
a  maritime  look. 

The  legislation  would  save  the  yard  from 
the  sad  fate  that  befell  Its  first  big  sailing 
ship,  the  sloop  of  war  Was^},  which  in  1  short 
day  in  1812  gained  glory  by  capturing  the 
British  bi;ig  Frolic  only  to  be  overcome  by 
another  British  ship,  pressed  into  His 
Majesty's  service  and  later  lost  at  sea  off  the 
Virginia  coast. 
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THE  130TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ARRIVAL  OP  THE  FIRST  RAILROAD 
TRAIN  IN  THE  CITY  OF  WASHING- 
TON 

Mr.  TYDlNGS.  Mr,  President,  today 
marks  an  important  date  in  the  history 
of  railroad  engineering.  Today  is  the 
130th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  railroad  train  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. It  originated  in  the  great  city  of 
Baltimore  and  operated  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  line.  The  B.  &  O.  was 
formed  in  1827  to  provide  a  means  of 
transport  between  the  port  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Ohio  River.  Its  first  terminus 
was  Ellicott's  Mills.   It  then  progressed  to 


Harper's  Ferry  and  was  completed  in 
1835. 

While  this  main-line  work  wis  in  prog- 
ress, ofifieials  began  to  see  the  value  of  a 
branch  line  into  Washington.  Its  neces- 
sity became  increasingly  evident  as  work 
was  begun  on  conhecting  links  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  to  Balitmore,  and 
a  new  line  was  begun  from  Relay  House 
to  tl\e  Nation's  Capital.  Three  river 
crossir^s  were  necessary  along  the  way. 
The  bridge  over  the  Patapsco  River  near 
Relay  is  still  in  use,  and  stands  as  a  mon- 
ument to  the  outstanding  ability  of  Ben- 
jamin H.  Latrobe,  the  engineer  who  de- 
signed it.  Students  of  architecture  who 
are  familiar  with  the  construction  details 
of  our  Capitol  Building  will  recall  the 
name.  The  father  of  the  B.  &  O.  engineer 
was  famous  as  an  architect  and  was 
called  to  Washington  by  President  Jef- 
ferson and  given  the  task  of  completing 
the  Capitol  Building. 

The  bridge  was  built  to  hold  6-ton  loco- 
motives, but  daily  carries  hundreds  cf 
tons  of  railroad  equipment,  bespeakin:; 
the  grandeur  of  the  structure.  It  is  700 
feet  long,  has  8  elliptical  arches,  each  60 
feet  in  width,  and  about  65  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  stream,  and  is  built  on  a 
curve. 

Railroad  buffs  in  Maryland  have  not 
forgotten  that  glorious  day  in  1935  when 
the  100th  anniversary  of  that  famous 
Baltimore  to  Washington  ride  was  com- 
memorated. Mr.  Allan  H.  Constance,  one 
of  Mai-yland's  leading  railroad  enthusi- 
asts, has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  desaip- 
tion  of  that  day  30  years  ago.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  description 
of  that  day  as  taken  from  "The  Story  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,"  by 
Edward  Hungerford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  25th  day  of  Augtist  1935,  and  i 
warm  summer  sun  already  is  shining  down 
upon  the  heads,  the  hats  and  the  parasols 
of  the  privileged  folk  who  are  making  their 
way  to  the  immaculate  new  cars  drawn  up 
in  Pratt  Street  just  opposite  the  inner  depot 
at  Charles.  Nearly  a  thousand  folk  come  to 
ride  upon  this  excursion.  •  •  •  Sixteet^  cars 
are  not  going  to  be  enough  for  all  this  tliTonc;. 
A  messenger  Is  sent  on  horseback  UR  to 
Mount  Clare.  More  cars  come  sliding  d6,wn 
through  pleasant,  tree-embowered  Prhtt 
Street.  ■  \;>. 

Off  and  away,  at  last.  Up  the  long  hiM 
toward  the  edge  of  the  town  and  the  uppcR 
depot.  And  here  at  the  upper  depot,  fourN^ 
brandnew  locomotives,  spic  and  span  and 
shlned  almost  to  the  last  possibility  cf  hu- 
man effort  •  •  *.  These  engines  have  been 
built  by  Baltimore  manpower.  •  •  •  They 
are  alco  of  the  upright  boiler  type,  which, 
with  Its  huge,  ungainly  rods  and  arms  and 
joints,  is  beginning  to  be  known  colloquially 
in  B.iltimore  as  the  "grasshopper"  engine. 

These  engines — the  George  Washington, 
the  John  Adams,  the  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  James  Madison — divided  the  heavily 
laden  cars  among  them. 

A  little  delay  and  they  are  off  •  •  *.  By 
this  time  the  road  up  to  the  wonderful  new 
stone  bridge  over  the  Patapsco — curious  how 
these  Baltimore  folk  will  persist  In  calling 
it  Latrobe's  Folly  •  •  •  Is  fairly  familiar. 
But  beyond,  the  country  is  new  to  most  of 
the  party,  save  to  those  who  have  been  steady 
travelers  over  the  Washington  Turnpike — 
Bladsnsburg  is  the  first  stop.    The  party  dis- 
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regards  the  Instructions  In  the  morning  pa- 
per and  go  tumbling  out  there.  A  trainload 
of  bigwigs  over  from  Washington  comes  for- 
ward to  meet  the  Baltimore  trains  »  •  *. 

The  new  depot  In  Washington  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  just  back  of  the  Capitol  (Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  Second  Street)  was  by  no 
means  complete,  but  the  trains  were  able  to 
approach  It  and  there  discharge  their  passen- 
gers who  formed  themselves  behind  a  mili- 
tary band  and  proceeded  to  Gadsby's  and 
Brown's  Hotels,  where  there  was  a  customary 
banquet  •  •  '.At  half  past  4  o'clock,  the 
four  trains  were  again  in  motion,  homeward 
bound.  And  the  record  of  the  memorable 
day  In  the  annals  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
closes  with  the  fact  that  the  upper  depot  at 
Mount  Clare  was  reached  2  hours  and  20 
minutes  later. 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  APPLE  PICKERS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lewiston  Daily  Sun,  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  Maine  and  noted  for  its 
excellent  editorials,  has  literally  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  its  editorial  of  August 
20,  1965,  entitled  "No  Canadian  Apple 
Pickers."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wAs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,, 
as  follows: 

No  Canadian  Apple  Pickers 

The  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Wlllard 
Wirtz,  has  advised  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  import 
Canadian  workers  to  harvest  the  apple  crop 
in  Maine  this  year.  Enough  American  work- 
ers will  be  available,  he  said. 

We  hope  that  Secretary  Wlrtz  proves  to  be 
correct.  The  apple  harvest  is  nearly  upon 
us  and  It  won't  wait.  Either  the  apples  are 
picked  when  ready,  or  they  spoil,  like  any 
other  produce. 

The  Maine  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion has  launched  a  program  to  recruit  work- 
ers for  the  apple  growers,  and  the  U.S.  De- 
p.irtment  of  LJabor  Is  financing  recruitment 
efforts.  Meanwhile,  apple  growers  themselves 
are  looking  around  for  willing  hands  to  take 
part  in  the  harvest.  Their  entire  investment 
is  at  stake.  If  apples  go  unpicked,  they  rep- 
resent a  dual  loss:  The  apples  themselves 
and  the  fact  that  the  public  has  to  pay  a 
premium  price  for  those  harvested  if  the 
supply  is  not  normal. 

Last  year,  about  1,100  workers  were  em- 
ployed for  the  Maine  apple  harvest.  About 
400  of  them  were  Canadian  migrant  workers. 
The  latter  are  the  ones  which  Secretary 
Wirtz  want  to  replace  with  Americans,  In 
order  to  bolster  employment  in  the  United  • 
States. 

In  the  days  ahead,  the  success  of  the  re- 
cruitment efforts  will  be  decided.  If  an 
insufficient  number  of  Americans  sign  up, 
then  Secretary  Wlrtz  should  exercise  his 
authority  and  grant  an  exception  for  the 
importation  of  the  necessary  Canadian 
workers.  It  would  be  poor  economics  to  let 
the  apples  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  pickers, 
while  a  willing  labor  force  sits  on  its  hands 
across  a  friendly  border. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
three  observations  to  make  on  this  mat- 
ter. First.  I  wonder  if  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  realizes  the  great  jeopardy 
in  which  he  is  placing  Maine  applegrow- 
ers— and  the  great  economic  loss  with 
which  Maine  is  threatened  because  of  his 
policy  thus  far. 

Second,  surely  he  can  do  for  the  apple- 
growers  of  Maine  what  he  has  done  for 
the  potato  growers,  instead  of  discrimi- 
nating against  the  applegrowers. 


Third,  I  wonder  if  he  realizes  that  his 
policy  and  lack  of  action  in  this  matter 
is  giving  those  of  us  who  have  not  made 
a  final  decision  on  the  proposed  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  strong  motivation  for 
voting  against  repeal  of  section  14 <b). 


BIG   BROTHER:    NEED   F6R   NEW 
WIRETAP  LAW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  February  I  received  a  most  in- 
teresting letter  from  Judge  Samuel  H. 
Hofstadter,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  on  the  need  for  new  wiretap 
legislation.  The  judge  and  Prof.  George 
Horowitz  have  authored  the  book  "The 
Right  to  Privacy." 

More  recently,  the  judge  published  a 
most  provocative  letter  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribime,  July  31,  1965,  on  the 
same  subject. 

Having  received  the  judge's  permis- 
sion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
both  these  letters  and  a  decision  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  31, 
1965] 
A  Federal  Wiretap  Law 
To  the  Herald  Tribune: 

■  Your  editorial,  "Wiretapping  Gone  Wrong'' 
(July  18),  is  most  cogent.  It  Is  timely,  too, 
because  of  the  hearings  recently  held  In 
Washington  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
(of  which  U.S.  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of 
Missouri,  Is  chairman). 

Instead  of  flouting  existing  law.  all  gov- 
ernmental officers,  both  Federal  and  State, 
will  be  better  advised  to  cooperate  In  formu- 
lating a  rational  compromise  Ir  an  endeavor 
to  secure  congressional  approval  for  use  of 
"taps"  In  such  areas  as  subversion,  murder, 
kidnaping,  racketeering,  and  the  like.  The 
President's  action  (occasioned  by  the  abuses 
of  the  Revenue  Service) ,  purporting  to  re- 
strict unlawful  practices  Is  commendable, 
but  not  adequate,  especially  because  It  Is 
without  basis  In  existing  law.  Rigid  controls, 
such  as  prior  judicial  approval,  should  be 
Imposed  by  congressional  legislation  to  pre- 
vent abuse.  Unauthorized  "taps"  should  be 
severely  punished;  and  they  should  not  be 
received  In  evidence  In  any  civil  or  criminal 
case. 

The  dismal  art  of  wiretapping  has  en- 
gendered sharp  conflict,  raising  Issues  on 
which  equally  intelligent  and  well-meaning 
people  hold  different  opinions.  Some  would 
permit  It  freely  by  law  enforcement  officers; 
others  would  limit  It;  still  others  woUld  out- 
law it  altogether,  believing  that  possible  ad- 
vantage is  outweighed  by  the  potential 
mischief  which  inheres  In  its  use.  But  the 
American  principle  of  honorable  accommoda- 
tion dictates  that  we  abopt  a  reasonable  com- 
promise to  solve  the  tangled  Issue — Including 
the  vexing  problem  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tions— by  securing  Federal  legislation  to  per- 
mit use  of  "taps"  In  limited  areas  by  State 
as  well  as  Federal  officers,  under  strict  super- 
vision— and  sanctions  for  excesses.  This 
offers  a  fair  balance  between  the  right  of 
privacy  and  the  needs  of  modern  law 
enforcement. 

Under  existing  law  (section  605  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act),  all  "tap- 
ping"— by  either  Federal  or  State  officials — 
Is  unlawful.  Conduct  to  the  contrary  by 
constituted  authorities  (Including  the  FBI) 
has  been  a  grave  disservice.  The  Federal  act 
overrode  any  State  enactments — such  as  we 
have  In  New  York — purporting  to  authorize 


wiretapping.     The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ex- 
plicitly so  ruled  in  the  Benanti  case  In  1957. 

Since  then,  some  enforcement  oificers  have 
honored  this  ruling;  others  have  not.  More- 
over, New  York's  appellato  courts' have  up- 
held the  use  of  taps,  though  Illegally  secured, 
in  both  civU  and  criminal  cases.  Under  any 
new  Federal  legislation  it  should  be  rendered 
manifest  that  this  course  Is  proscribed  except 
In  the  limited  areas  Indicated. 

Until  restricted  and  explicit  Federal  legis- 
lative approval  Is  forthconjlng.  no  "taps" 
should  be  "authorized,"  nor  made,  nor  re- 
ceived in  evidence  in  any  court.  How  shall 
there  be  respect  for  the  law  of  authority  If 
authority  does  not  respect  the  law? 

Samuel  H.  Hofstadter. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  16, 1965. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Administratwe 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Instead  of  flouting 
existing  law,  enforcement  officers,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  will  be  better  advised  to  co- 
operate In  formulating  a  rational  compro- 
mise In  an  endeavor  to  secure  congressional 
approval  for  use  of  "taps"  In  such  limited 
areas  as  subversion,  murder,  kidnaping  and 
the  like.  Rigid  control,  such  as  prior  ju- 
dicial approval,  should  be  imposed  to  prevent 
abuse.  Unauthorized  "taps"  should  be 
severely  punished;  and  they  should  not  be  re- 
ceived In  evidence  In  any  civil  or  criminal 
case. 

The  dismal  art  of  wiretapping  has  engen- 
dered sharp  conflict;  raising  Issues  on  which 
equally  intelligent  and  well-meaning  people 
hold  different  opinions.  Some  would  permit 
It  freely  by  law  enforcement  officers;  others 
would  limit  It;  still  others  would  outlaw  it 
altogether,  believing  that  possible  advantage 
is  outweighed  by  the  potential  mischief 
which  Inheres  In  Its  use.  I  Incline  to  the 
latter  view.  But  the  American  principle  of 
honorable  accommodation  dictates  that  we 
adopt  a  compromise  to  solve  the  tangled 
Issue — Including  the  vexing  problem  of  Fed- 
eral-State relations  by  securing  Federal  leg- 
islation to  permit  use  of  "taps"  In  limited 
areas  by  State  as  well  as  Federal  officers,  under 
strict  supervision  and  sanctions  for  excesses. 
This  offers  a  fair  "balance  between  the  right 
of  privacy  andHhe  needs  of  modern  law  en- 
forcement. 

Under  existing  law  (sec.  605  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act) ,  all  "tapping" — by 
either  Federal  of  State  officials — Is  unlawful. 
Conduct  to  the  contrary  -by  constituted  au- 
thorities (Including  the  FBI)  has  been  a 
grave  disservice.  And  the  Intransigence  of 
the  "absolutists"  has  compounded  the  diffi- 
culty. For,  It  has  postponed  action  by  Con- 
gress which  alone  can  resolve  the  Impasse. 

The  Federal  act  overrode  any  State  enact- 
ments— such  as  we  have  In  New  York  pur- 
porting to  authorize  wiretapping.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  explicitly  so  ruled.  In 
the  Benanti  case  decided  on  December  9.  1957. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said :  "The  constitution 
and  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  pro- 
vide that  an  ex  parte  order  authorizing  wire- 
tapping be  Issued  by  judges  of  a  certain 
rank.  •  •  •  [But]  keeping  In  mind  the  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  interstate  regulations, 
we  find  that  Congress,  setting  o'ut  a  prohibi- 
tion in  plain  terms,  did  not  mean  to  allow 
State  legislation  which  contradicts  that  sec- 
tion 1605]  and  policy." 

On  January  2,  1958,  In  a  formal  memo- 
randum (a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed)  I  ad- 
vised enforcement  and  prosecuting  officers 
that  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  honor  any 
applications  for  a  wiretap  authorization,  say- 
ing: "Clearly  a  judge  may  not  lawfully  set 
the  wheels  in  motion  toward  the  lUegality 
by  signing  an  order — the  warrant  Itself  par- 
takes of  the  breech,  willful  or  inadvertent,  of 
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Copy  ot  Memoxandttm  of  MM.  Justice  Samttei. 

H.  HOFSTADTER  RE  WIRETAI  PING  11»  PROCEED- 
INGS AT  Special  Term.  Pa  ;t  II  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  New  YoRiq  Coxtnty.  Jantt- 
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SUPREME    COURT.    NEW    YORK 
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of  the  Innovation  of  time,  and  sometimes 
by  a  courageous  leap  into  the  future.  Such 
an  advance  has  been  effected  by  the  Benanti 
case.  In  clear  accents,  It  tolls  the  knell 
of  all  wiretapping.  Including  so-called  legal 
wiretapping,  in  our  State.  Following  the 
holding  In  Weiss  v.  U.S..  308  U.S.  321  It 
flatly  proclaims.  In  language  which  no  one 
can  mistake,  that  an  interception  of  a  tele- 
phone communication,  even  by  a  State  law 
enforcement  officer  acting  under  an  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  813a,  constitutes 
a  violation  of  section  608  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  (47  U.S.C.  title  47). 
Its  expressions  are  compelling — it  Is  explicit 
that  the  warrant  of  the  order  does  not  make 
the  wiretap  legal;  It  is  Implicit  that  the 
order  itself  Is  unlawful. 

New  York  police  officers,  suspecting  one 
Benanti  of  dealing  In  narcotics,  obtained 
a  wiretap  order  from  the  court.  As  a  result 
of  the  wiretap  he  was  arrested.  It  was  found 
that  he  was  not  a  dealer  In  narcotics  but  a 
bootlegger  of  whisky.  He  was  turned  over  to 
Federal  agents  for  prosecution.  On  his  trial 
the  State  officers  were  permitted  to  testify 
to  the  wiretapped  conversation.  On  appeal 
from  his  conviction  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
decided,  as  a  matter  of  first  Impression,  that 
where  there  is  no  participation  by  a  Federal 
officer  the  Communications  Act  does  not  bar, 
in  a  Federal  court,  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence obtained  by  State  officers  by  wiretaps 
in  violation  of  the  act. 

The  Supreme  Court  disagreed  with  this 
conclusion.  It  held  unanimously  that  wire- 
tapping by  New  York  State  law  enforcement 
officers,  although  authorized  by  the  State 
constitution  and  statutes,  violated  Federal 
law  and  the  evidence  was  inadmissible.  The 
Court  found  no  exemption  for  State  offi- 
cials In  section  605  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  which  reads:  "No  per- 
son not  being  authorized  by  the  sender  shall 
intercept  any  communication  and  divulge  or 
publish  the  existence,  contents,  substance, 
purport,  effect,  or  meaning  of  such  Inter- 
cepted communication  •   •   •." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  said:  "The  consti- 
tution and  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York 
provide  that  an  ex  parte  order  authorizing 
a  wiretap  may  be  Issued  by  judges  of  a  cer- 
tain rank  •  •  •.  It  Is  not  urged  that,  con- 
stitutionally speaking.  Congress  Is  without 
power  to  forbid  such  wiretapping  even  In 
the  face  of  a  conflicting  State  law  •  •  •. 
Rather  the  argument  Is  that  Congress  has 
not  exercised  this  power  and  that  section 
605.  being  general  in  its  terms  should  not  be 
deemed  to  operate  to  prevent  a  State  from 
authorizing  wiretapping  in  the  exercise  of 
its  legitimate  police  functions.  However,  we 
read  the  Federal  Communications  Act  and 
section  605,  In  particular,  to  the  contrary. 
The  Federal  Communications  Act  is  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  the  regulation  of  In- 
terstate communication.  In  order  to  safe- 
guard those  interests,  protected  under  sec- 
tion 605.  that  portion  of  the  statute  perti- 
nent to  this  case  applied  both  to  Intrastate 
and  to  interstate  communications  *  •  '.In 
light  of  the  above  considerations,  and  keep- 
ing in  mind  this  comprehensive  scheme  of 
interstate  regulation  and  the  public  policy 
underlying  section  605  as  part  of  that  scheme 
we  find  that  Congress,  setting  out  a  prohibi- 
tion In  plain  terms,  did  not  mean  to  allow 
State  legislation  which  would  contradict 
that  section  and  that  policy  (cp.  Pennsyl- 
vania v.  Nelson.  350  U.S.  497;  Hill  v.  Florida, 
325  U.S.  538;  Hines  v.  Davidouitz,  312  U.S. 
52)." 

In  the  Benanti  case,  the  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals for  this  circuit  had  said:  "Despite  the 
warrant  issued  by  the  New  York  State  court 
pursuant  to  New  York  law.  we  have  no  alter- 
native other  than  to  hold  that  by  tapping 
the  wires,  intercepting  the  communication 
made  by  appellant  and  divulging  at  the  trial 
what  they  had  overheard,  the  New  York  police 
officers  violated  the  Federal  statute  (Nardone 


V.  V.S..  302  U.S.  379,  308  U.S.  338;  Weiss  v. 
United  States,  308  U.S.  321).  Section  605  of 
47  United  States  Code  Is  too  explicit  to  war- 
rant any  other  Iqference — and  the  Weiss  case 
made  its  terms  Applicable  to  Intrastate  com- 
munications"   (244  Fed.  2d  389). 

These  views  of  the  coiirt  "of  appeals  re- 
garding the  illegality  of  the  authorized 
wiretap  were  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  Its  ruling  of  the  admissibility  of 
the  fruits  of  the  tap  was  overruled,  the  Su- 
preme Court  basing  Its  decision  on  the  in- 
tent of  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 

After  its  first  pronouncement,  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals,  several  months  later,  re- 
Iterated  Its  views  on  the  Illegality  of  intra- 
state interceptions,  saying:  "Appellant  next 
contends  that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  the 
calls  he  intercepted,  because  they  were  Intra- 
state in  character  rather  than  interstate  or 
foreign.  This  contention  Is  completely  re- 
futed by  Weiss  v.  V.S.  (308  U.S.  321) .  wherein 
the  Court  said  at  page  327:  '•  •  •  Plainly 
the  Interdiction  thus  pronounced  is  not 
limited  to  interstate  and  foreign  communica- 
tions. And,  as  Congress  has  power,  when 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  interstate 
commerce,  to  regulate  Intrastate  transactions, 
there  Is  no  constitutional  requirement  that 
the  scope  of  the  statute  be  limited  so  as  to 
exclude  intrastate  communications.'  And  at 
page  329:  'We  hold  that  the  broad  and  in- 
clusive language  of  the  second  clause  of  the 
section  Is  not  to  be  limited  by  construction 
so  as  to  exclude  Intrastate  communlca- 
tlonsi'  "  ( United  States  v.  Cris,  247  Fed.  2d 
860.) 

Thus,  section  605.  as  Interpreted  by  con- 
trolling Federal  Judicial  authority  renders 
unlawful  the  Interception  of  all  telephone 
messages  within  our  State,  even  by  an  officer 
acting  under  an  order  of  this  courts;  It  can- 
not be  within  the  competence  of  this  court, 
properly  exercised,  to  "authorize"  such  an 
unlawful  act — section  813a  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. For  "in  case  of  conflict,  the  State 
law,  not  an  otherwise  unobjectionable  Fed- 
eral statute,  must  give  way,"  under  the  Con- 
stitution.    ^Vnited  States  v.  Gris,  supra.) 

The  supremacy  clause  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, article  VI.  clause  2,  provides:  "This 
Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  made  In  Pursuance 
thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  In  the  Consti- 
tution or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  And,  since  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,  9  Wheaton  1,  It  has  been  flrmly  estab- 
lished that  when  Congress  enacts  legislation 
within  its  competence,  and  It  becomes  the 
"supreme  law  of  the  land"  under  the  Con- 
stitution, State  Interests  must  yield  to  the 
paramount  national  concern.  The  law  of 
tfie  General  Government  governs.  The  exer- 
cise by  Congress  of  Its  power  I-  absolute— It 
precludes,  modifies,  or  suspends — as  the  case 
may  be — local  legislation  in  conflict  or  in- 
consistent with  Federal  enactments.' 


3  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson 
restated  the  rules  for  determining  whether  a 
Federal  statute  may  be  supplemented  by  a 
State  enactment,  where,  as  here.  Congress 
has  not  stated  specifically  that  its  legislation 
fully  occupied  a  field  In  which  the  States 
would  otherwise  be  free  to  legislate.  The 
touchstones  for  decision,  said  the  Supreme 
Court,  were:  First,  that  the  scheme  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  was  so  pervasive  as  to  make 
reasonable  the  Inference  that  Congress  left 
no  room  for  'the  States  to  supplement  it. 
Second,  that  the  Federal  statute  touched  a 
field  In  which  the  Federal  Interest  was  so 
dominant  that  the  Federal  system  must  be 
assumed  to  preclude  enforcement  of  the 
State  laws  on  the  same  subject.  Third,  that 
enforcement  of  the  State  statute  would  pre- 
sent a  serious  danger  of  conflict  with  the 
Federal  program. 
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In  the  Interpretation  and  construction  of 
Federal  statutes.  Federal  Judicial  rulings  are 
controlling.'  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  Communications  Act  Is  an  "ex- 
press, absolute  prohibition"  against  Intercep- 
tion or  divulgence  of  wiretapping  with  no 
qualifications — that  v;hen  State  officers  In- 
dulge in  wiretapping  they  are  violating  Fed- 
eral law  and  subject  themselves  to  Federal 
prosecution.  So  long,  therefore,  as  section 
605  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  re- 
mains the  lav,  so  much  of  section  813a  of 
our  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  per- 
mits interceptions,  is  inoperative. 

Hence,  even  when  authorized,  Intercep- 
tions of  telephone  messages  within  this  State 
are  illegal.  Yet,  orders  have  been  Issuing 
and  Interceptions  have  been  made.  As  Ben- 
anti and  Oris  now  make  It  painfully  clear, 
the  orders  so  Issuing  out  of  the  courts  to 
"authorize"  Interceptions,  have  been  void 
because  contrary  to  law. 

These  decisions  require  that  we  now  cease 
and  desist,  for  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  au- 
thorize what  Is  an  Illegal  act.  It  Is  more 
and  worse  than  a  mere  futility — for  if  the 
police  officer  violates  the  Federal  statute  by 
tapping  wires  hotwlths^anding  a  warrant  Is- 
sued out  of  this  court  pursuant  to  New  York 
law — if  that  act  be  Illegal — those  who  set  the 
act  in  motion  have  condoned  If  not  Insti- 
gated Illegality.  Clearly  a  judge  may  not 
lawfully  set  the  wheels  in  motion  toward 
the  illegality  by  signing  an  order — the  war- 
rant itself  partakes  of  the  breach,  willful  or 
inadvertent,  of  the  Federal  law.  Such 
breach  may  not  flnd  sanction  In  the  orders 
of  courts  charged  with  the  support  Ji  the 
law  of  the  land  and  with  enforcing  that 
law: 

Dnted  January  2, 1958. 

J.S.C. 

A  unanlmotis  decision,  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
December  9,  1957,  affects  the  course  of  this 
part — special  term  part  II — of  our  court.  In 
an  Important  area,  namely,  applications  for 
orders  under  section  813a  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
opening  of  Court,  therefore,  it  Is  appropriate 
to  record  this  court's  opinion  of  the  matter 
as  It  will  affect  the  action  to  be  taken  by  me 
while  I  preside  at  special  term  part  II  dur- 
ing this  month. 

In  view  of  recent  events,  It  seems  especially 
desirable  that  the  matter  be  clarified 
promptly. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  practice  of  this  and 
other  courts  be  uniform.  If  the  views  herein 
expressed-  are  correct  they  will  be  sustained 
by  appellate  authority;  If  I  have  erred  they 
should  be  redressed  promptly  by  proper  re- 
view In  an  appropriate  proceeding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1966 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


'Sadowski  v.  L.I.R.R.  Co.,  292  N.Y.  448, 
453;  Brown  v.  Remembrance,  279  App.  Dlv. 
410.  412.  affd.  304  N.Y.  909;  Ruggiero  v.  Lib- 
erty Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  272  App.  Dlv.  1027, 
affd.  298  NY.  775;  see  also  Bailey  v.  Central 
Vermont  Ry.,  319  U.S.  350.  352;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.  v.  Coogan,  271 
U.S.  472,  474;  Jacobs  v.  Reading  Co..  130  P. 
2d  612.  614;  Albert  Pick  <t  Co.  v.  Wilson,  19 
P.  2d  18,  19.  It  Is  Implicit  In  the  cases  con- 
stituting prevailing  authority  that  authori- 
tative Federal  decisions  even  when  not  those 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  govern;  It  has  been 
rendered  explicit,  too.  See  especially  Rug- 
giero V.  Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  supra. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9221)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  remarks  as  he 
may  see  fit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 


EXECUf  IVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business  to 
consider  the  nomination  for  the  Tax 
Court  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of 
nominations  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Monronet.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  postmaster 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  repoits  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


TAX  COURT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years 
from  Jime  2,  1956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
fiiTjied. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SESSION    OF    THE    SENATE    TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiig^nt  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  ^Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr."  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
639)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4465)  to  en- 
act part  III  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  entitled  "Decedents'  Estates  and 
Fiduciary  Relations,"  codifying  the  gen- 
eral arid  permanent  laws  relating  to  de- 
cedents' estate  and  fiduciary  relations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  fuither  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  cnendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6964)  to 
amend  section  4082  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  facihtate  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  concurred  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R.   5280 >    to 
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provide  for  exemptions 
trust  laws  to  assist  in  sa 
balance-of-payments 
United    States,    with 
which  it  requested  the 
the  Senate. 


f^m  the  anti- 

leguarding  the 

pos  ition    of    the 


an  endments,    in 
cancurrence  of 


DEPARTMENT  OF  I  EFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1966 


thus 


conside  ^ed 


ced. 


the 


tl  e 


The  Senate  resumed  th( 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9221; 
ations  for  the  DepaVtmeJit 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.   STENNIS.     Mr. 
is  the  pending  matter  bef 

The     PRESIDING 
9221,  the  military 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
amendments  to  the  bill 
bloc,  that  the  bill  as 
considered  as  original  texi 
points  of  order  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
objection?     The  Chair  heat 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreec 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  after 
where,"  to  strike  out  "$4,096 
sert  ••«4.092.291,000":  In  line  1 
"fund",  to  strike  out  "Proii 
exceed  $337,000,000  of  the 
shall  be  available  for 
station  travel:",  and  in  line  1 
••Provided",  to  strike  out 

On  page  3.  line  8,  after 
to  strike  curt^the  colon  and 
not  to  exceed  $169,800,000  c 
amounts   shall   be   available 
change  of  station  travel". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  after 
to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
not   to   exceed   $44,300,000   o 
amounts  shall   be   available* 
change  of  station  travel". 

On  page  4.  line  8,  after 
to  strike  out  "Provided,  Thafc 
$301,100,000  of  the  foregoini 
be  available  for  permanent 
tion  travel;",  and  in  line  10, 
"Provided",  to  strike  out  ' 

On  page  4,  line  24,  after 

insert  a  colon  and  "Provided 

Reserve  shall  be  maintained 

/strength  of  not  less  than  270. 

year  1966". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  after  th« 
strike  out  "$266,200,000"  an. 
800.000  •;    and    in    line    12, 
"Code",    to    Insert    a    colon 
further.  That  the  Army 
be   maintained    at    an 
not    less    than    380,000 
1966.". 

On  page  8,  line  9,  after 
ernment",  to  strike  out  "$3, 
insert  "$3,483,600,000". 

On  page  13,  at  the  begln^i 
to     strike     out     "$533,762 
"$533,490,000". 

On  page  17,  line  18,  after 
thorlzed",  to  strike  out  "$1,: 
insert  "$1,204,800,000". 

On     page     19.'  line     17 
"plants",  to  strike  out  "$1,1 
insert  •'$1,149,900,000". 

On  page  25,  line  19,  after 
ferred",  to  strike  out  "$150.i 
sert    "$100,000,000 


consideration 

mafiing  appropri- 

of  Defense 

June  30,  1966, 


ore 
OI FICER. 


President,  what 
the  Senate? 
H.R. 
appropriation  bill. 

lent.  I  ask 

he  committee 

agreed  to  en 

amended  be 

and  that  no 

as  waived. 

<tER.    Is  there 

•s  none,  and  it 


Natio  nal 
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dur  ng 
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to  en  bloc  are 

;he  word  "else- 

00.000"  and  in- 

,  after  the  word 

That  not  to 

forfegoing  amounts 

perma  aent  change  of 

,  after  the  word 

fjirther.". 

word  "fund", 
•Provided,  That 
'  the  foregoing 
for   permanent 


word  "fund". 
•Provided,  That 

the  foregoing 
for   permanent 


tlje  word  "fund". 

not  to  exceed 

amounts  shall 

change  of  sta- 

after  the  word 

filrther,". 

i  238,600,000",  to 

That  the  Army 

at  an  average 

00  during  fiscal 

word  "law",  to 

1  insert  "$271,- 
fter  the  word 
and    "Provided 

Guard  shall 

strength    of 

fiscal    year 


tie 

4  75 


word  "Gov- 
,200,000"  and 


ng  of  line  7, 
and     insert 


the  word  "au- 
800,000"  and 


2  35 


a  'ter    the     word 
20,000,000"  and 


tlie 
OlO 


word  "trane- 
.000"  and  In- 


On  page  26,  aiter  line  5,  to  Insert  a  new 

title,  as  follows: 

"XrrLE    V EMERGENCY    FWND,    SOTTTHEAST    ASIA 

"Department  of  Defense 
"Emergency  FUnd,  Southeast  Asia 

"For  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
such  action  is  necessary  in  connection  with 
military  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  to  any 
appropriation  available  to  the  Department 
cf  Defense  fQV  military  functions,  to  be 
merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  for  the  same  time  period 
as  the  appropriation  to  which  transferred, 
$1,700,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  transfers  under  this 
authority  may  be  made  and  funds  utilized 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  412  of  Public  Law  86-149, 
as  amended,  10  U.S.C.  4774(d),  10  U.S.C. 
9774(d),  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (40  VS.C.  255),  and  41  U.S.C. 
12." 

At  the  top  of  page  27,  to  change  the  title 
number  from  "V"  to  "VI". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "501"  to 
"601". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "502"  to 
"602". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "503" 
to  "603". 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "504"  to 
"604". 

On  page  29.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "505"  to 
"605". 

On  page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "506"  to 
"606";  and  on  page  30,  line  16.  after  the  word 
"Code",  to  insert  a  semicolon  and  "(h)  for 
the  purchase  of  milk  for  enlisted  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  heretofore 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  1446(a), 
title  7,  United  States  Code.". 

On  page  30,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "607"  to 
"607". 

On  page  31,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "508"  to 
"608". 

On  page  32,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "509"  to 
"609". 

On  page  33,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "510"  to 
"610". 

On  page  33,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "511"  to 
"611". 

On  page  34,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "512"  to 
"612". 

At  the  top  of  page  35.  to  insert: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Im- 
mediately advise  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Congress  of  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  granted  in  this  section,  and 
shall  report  monthly  on  the  estimated  obliga- 
tions incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
and  (c)." 

On  page  35,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "513"  to 
"613". 

On  page  36,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "514"  to 
"614". 

On  page  37,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "615"  to 
"615";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "effects",* 
to  insert  in  excess  of  eleven  thousand  pounds 
net",  and  In  line  11,  after  the  word  "ship- 
ment", to  strike  out  "having  a  net  weight  in 
excess  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds  for  offi- 
cers in  pay  grades  0-7  through  O-IO;  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  for  oiBcers  in  pay 


grade  0-6;  and  eleven  thousand  pounds  for 
all  others". 

On  page  37,  at  the  beginning  of  line  IC, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "510  ' 
to  "616". 

On  page  37.  at  the  beglrming  of  line  23. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "517"  to 
"617".- 

On  pnge  38,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "518"  to 
"618,". 

On  page  38,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "Sio" 
to  "619". 

On  page  39.  at  the  beginning  of  line  10. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "520" 
to  "620". 

On  page  39.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "521" 
to  "621". 

On  page  39,  at  the  beginning  of  line  24, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "522" 
to  "622". 

On  page  40,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "523"  to 
"623". 

On  page  41.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "524"  to 
"624". 

On  page  41,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "525"  to 
"625". 

On  page  41.  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "526"  to 
"626". 

On  page  42,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "527"  to 
"627". 

On  page  42,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "528  "  to 
"628". 

On  page  43,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "529"  to 
"629". 

On  page  43,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "530"  to 
"630". 

On  page  43,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "631"  to 
"631". 

On  page  44,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "532"  to 
"632". 

On  page  44,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
to  change  the  section  niunber  from  "533"  to 
"633". 

On  page  44,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "634"  to 
"634". 

On  page  45,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "535"  to 
"635".  . 

On  page  45,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "536"  to 
"636". 

On  page  46,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "537"  to 
"637". 

On  page  46.  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  538.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  such  project." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  638.  None  of  the  funds  provided  here- 
in shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
an  amount  for  Indirect  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  such  project  In  excess  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  direct  costs." 

On  page  47,  after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  639.  Of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Aot  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
of  naval  vessels,  at  least  35  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  In  privately  owned  shipyards: 
Provided,  That  if  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
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public  Interest  based  on  urgency  of  require- 
ment of  the  fleet  to  have  such  vessels  re- 
paired, altered,  or  converted  as  required 
above,  such  work  may  be  done  In  Navy  or 
private  shipyards  as  he  may  direct." 

On  page  47.  after  line  11.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

"Sec.  640.  Only  upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  through  the  enactment  of  law 
hereafter,  of  a  realinement  or  reorganization 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Components,  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  the  balances  of  appro- 
priations made  In  this  Act  for  the  support 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Components  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  Implement  such  a  realine- 
ment or  reorganization;  and  the  provisions 
in  this  Act  establishing  average  strengths  for 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  shall  cease  to  be  effective." 

At  the  top  of  page  48,  to  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  641.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Special  Training  Enlistment  Program 
(STEP)  or  similar  programs." 

On  page  48,  at  the  beglniUng  of  line  4,  to 
change  the  section  nvimber  from  "539"  to 
•■642". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  I  pro- 
pose to  make  a  brief  summary  of  the 


major  points,  and  then  ask  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonsiall],  imless  at  that 
time  he  desires  to  proceed  otherwise. 

SUMMARY    or  THE   BH-L 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1966  includes  funds  for  the  various  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  exclusive  of  the  regular  mili- 
tary construction  program  which  was 
considered  in  this  body  on  last  Friday, 
the  military  assistance  program,  and  the 
civil  defense  program. 

The  budget  requests  for  the  programs 
and  activities  requiring  new  obligational 
authority  included  in  this  bill  total  $46.- 
852,100,000.  including  the  supplemental 
request  of  $1,700  million  for  the  south- 
east Asia  emergency  fund  requested  in 
Senate  Document  No,  45. 

These  requests  for  $46.8  billion  In  new 
obligational  authority  represent  43.3  per- 
cent of  the  $108.1  billion  new  obUgational 
authority  requested  to  date  for  all  de- . 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

This  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives included  $45,067,500,000  In 

Summary  of  appropriations 


new  obligational  authority.  However, 
the  House  did  not  consider  the  supple- 
mental request  of  $1.7.  bilj^n  for  the 
southeast  Asia  emergency  fund. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommends  appropriations  total- 
ing $46,756,319,000  of  new  obligational 
authority,  which  Includes  the  full  $1.7 
billion  supplemental  request  for  tho 
southeast  Asia  emergency  fund. 

These  recommendations  are: 

Under  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1965  by  $926,126,000; 

Under  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1966  by  $95,781,000;  and 

Over  the  House  bill  by  $1,688,819,000. 
However,  excluding  the  $1.7  billion  for 
the-  southeast  Asia  emergency  fund, 
which  the  House  did  not  consider,  the 
recommendations  of  the  subcommittee 
are  $11,181,000  below  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  tWs 
point  a  tabulation  giving  a  summary  of 
the  committee's  recommendations  by  bill 
titles  and  organizational  components. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Title 


Title  I— Military  rprsonncl : 

Rcappropriation 

Title  II— Operation  and  Maintenance 

Reappropriation 

Contr.ict  authority  liquidation 

Tillp  III — Procurement 

Tillp  IV— Research ,  Development,  Test, and  Evaluation 
Title  V— Emergency  Fund,  S:outh(>a5t  Asia 

Total : 

Rcupproprlations  and  contract  authority  liquidation 

Adjusted  to^ 

Dlictributlon  of  appropriations  by  organizational  com- 
ponent: 
Army _ ^ 

Reappropriations lTT 1.  "11111111 

Liquidation  of  contract  autlioritation..t 

Navy 

Reappropriation Ill  '.'" 

Air  Force IIIIZ"" 

Reappropriation ..I irillllll""! 

Defense  Acencics/OSD "11111 

Southeast  Asia  Emergency  Tuni.. .".'.."""'."['.[. 

Total,  Department  of  Defense i 

Keapproprialion.s  and  li(iul*itiou  of  contract  authority!.' 

Adjusted  total.  Department  of  Defease 


Appropriations, 
liscal  19CS 


Budget 

estimates,  1966 


Uouse 
allowance 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 

committee 


$14, 606, 000, 000 
i2,'44^878,"o6o 


1.1,  422. 047,  000 

6,  448,  520.  000 

700.  UOO,  000 


47,  682.  445, 000 


47.  682,  445. 000 


11, 412, 659,  000 

14,326,271.1)00 

i8,"66s,"66i,  OUO 

'2,'634,"9i4,"6o6" 
700,  000, 000 


47,682,445,000 


$14,  560.  000, 000 

(58.  ino.cioo) 

12,  471,(i00,OOO 

(8.  000. 000) 

(Si  044, 000) 

11,411.706.000 

6.  708.  800, 000 

1, 700. 000, 000 


4G,  852,100.000 
120. 744.  000 


46,  972,  844, 000 


10,89,5. 

(12. 

(54, 

13, 924, 

(8. 

17,556, 

(45, 

2,  776. 

1,700, 


o.';9, 000 

3WI.  (K)0) 
044,000) 
000,000 
600,000) 
300,000 
800,000) 
741,000 
000,000 


47,682,445.000 


46,852.100,000 
120,744,000 


46, 972, 844, 000 


$14.  598.  500.  000 

(58.  100,000) 

12,  4S4,  500,  000 

(8.  600. 000) 

(54.  044, 000) 

11.390.000,000 

6,  594,  600, 000 


45,  067,  600. 000 
120,  744, 000 


45, 188,  244, 000 


10,897,559,000 

(12,300,000) 

(54, 044,  000) 

13, 933, 600, 000 

(8,  6fX),  000 

17,473,800,000 

(45, 800, 000) 

2,  762, 541, 000 


45, 067,  .500, 000 
120, 74^000 


45, 188, 244, 000 


Ind-ease  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Senate  bill 
compared  willi— 


Appropriations,         Budget 
1965  estimates,  1966 


$14, 600. 291, 000 

(58. 100. 000) 

12,  492,  628. 000 

(8,  600, 000) 

(54,  044. 000) 

11,418.900.000 

6,  544.  500.  000 

1,  700. 000,  000 


46, 7.50, 319. 000 
120,744,000 


46,  877, 063, 000 


10,906,750,000 

(12,300,000) 

(54, 044,  000) 

13, 963, 500, 000 

(8,  600,  000 

17,473,800,000 

(45,800,000) 

2,712,269,000 

'  1,700,000,000 


46,  756, 319,  000 
120, 744, 000 


-$65. 709. 000 

(+58,  100. 000) 

+  46,750.000 

(+8,  600. 000) 

(+54.  044.  000) 

-2,  003.  147.  000 

+95.  980.  000 

+  1,000,000,000 


-926.  J26.  000 
+  120,744,000 


-805.  382.  000 


-505, 909,  000 

(+12,300,000) 

(+54,044,000) 

-362,771,000 

(+8,600,000) 

-1,134,801,000 

(+45. 800. 000) 

+77,355,000 

+1,000,000,000 


-926,126,000 
+120, 744,  000 


46,877,063,000        -805,382,000 


+$40,  291,  000 
"'+2i,"628,'666' 


+7.  200. 000 
-164,  300. 000 


-95,  781. 000 


-95,  781. 000 


+11,691,000 


+39,  500, 000 

"-82,566,"666 

-64,472,066 


-95, 781, 000 


-95, 781, 000 


nouse 
allowance 


+$1,791,00.) 

+8,  lis' 666 


+28, 900. 000 

-50. 000. 001) 

+1,700,000,000 


+1,688.  819.  O-K) 


+  1.688.819,000 


+9. 


+29. 


-50. 
'+1,700. 


191,000 
966,065 


272,000 
00U,OOU 


+1,688,819,000 


+1,688,819,000 


'  Submitted  in  S.  Doc.  45.    N'ot  considered  by  House. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amounts  budgeted 
for  fiscal  year  1966  will  provide  a  total 
military  strength  of  2,640,226,  excluding 
the  recently  announced  increase  of  340,- 
000.  Of  this  munber,  953,094  wiU  be 
members  of  the  Army,  which  budgeted 
for  16  divisions,  4  armored  cavalry  regi- 
ments, and  7  brigades.  The  Army  will 
have  an  active  aircraft  Inventory  of  7,624 
planes. 

For  the  Navy,  the  budget  called  for 
684,848  active  duty  military  personnel. 
The  Navy  plans  to  have  approximately 
900  commissioned  ships  in  the  fleet, 
comprised  of  28  carrier  air  groups,  32 
patrol  and  warning  squadrons,  and  an 
active  aircraft  inventory,  including  the 
Marines,  of  8,241. 


For  the  Marine  Corps,  there  is 
planned  in  the  budget  a  total  of  193,190 
active  duty  military  personnel,  including 
3  Marine  divisions  and  3  air  wings. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  budget  called 
for  809,134  active  duty  military  person- 
nel. These  personnel  would  man  74  com- 
bat wings,  including  missile  wings,  and 
112  combat  support  flying  squadrons. 
There  was  budgeted  an  active  aircraft 
inventory  of  13,706  planes  for  the  Air 
Force. 

I  now  refer  especially  to  what  we  call 
in  this  bill  the  $1.7  billion  Southeast 
Asia  Emergency  Fund.  This  item  was 
submitted  by  the  President  in  a  supple- 
mental request  after  the  bill  had  already 
passed  the  House. 


In  discussing  the  items  that  are  in- 
cluded in  that  bill,  I  believe  I  can  make 
it  clearer  by  first  outlining  the  items  the 
$1.7  billion  does  not  include. 

The  first  item  that  is  not  covered  by 
the  $1.7  billion  is  those  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  340,000  additional  mihtary 
personnel  which  it  is  nov/  planned  to  add 
to  our  present  military  strength.  The 
expense  of  bringing  thosa  men  into  the 
service  and  taking  care  of  that  expense 
v,'ill  be  paid  for  through  section  612(c> 
of  the  bill  how  before  us.  Section  612  is 
to  a  degree  a  transcription  of  the 
pr(?vision  first  included  in  the  bill  at  the 
time  of  the  Berlin  buildup  several  years 
ago. 
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It  has  been  included  as 
authority    in    every 
since  then,  but  it  has  no 
fiscal  year  1962.    Its  present 
will  provide  for  the  expense ; 
in  the  additional  men.    A 
priation  will  have  to  be 
time  later. 

This  expense  will  start 
continue  until  the  340,000 
which  will  be  approximatelj 
now,  or  September  1966 
expense  will  be  at  a  mounti|ii 
the  average,  the  personnel 
approximately  at  the  rate 
man  on  a  12-month  basis, 
will  be  appropriated  in  a 
bill. 

For  the  Army,  an  incr 
military  personnel  is 
eluding  one  new  division, 
aviation  companies,  and 
forces.     For  the  Navy,  an 
35.000    is    contemplated,    c 
will  be  retained  in  the  activp 
ships  will   be   activated, 
levels  will  be  increased  for 
and  bases  in  southeast 
Marine  Corps,  the  three 
craft  wings  will  be 
personnel.    For  the  Air 
bomber,   the   tactical 
troop   carrier   squadrons 
mented;     a     reconnaissancje 
scheduled  to  be  phased  ou 
tained;  »nd  airlift  utilizati 
will  be  increased.    In 
readiness   is   planned    for 
components,  with  the  size 
Reserve  increase  still  to  be 

I  mention  this  now 
has  the  right  to  know 
complete  picture  is,  and 
propriations  Committee  is 

Therefore,  in  effect,  we 
the  idea  of  financing  the 
added  men  in  this  way. 

I  wish  to  point  out  t'.vo 
which  are  not  financed  in 
First,  it  does  not  contain 
the  pending  pay  increase 
personnel,  which  uill  be 
amounts  available  until  af 
of  the  next  calendar  year 
does  not  contain  the  full 
quired  for  the  vigorous 
the  war  in  Vietnam.    The 
supplemental   passed   last 
enabled  the  Department  to 
books  for  fiscal  year  1935. 
lion  amendment  to  this  p." 
ease  the  financial  drain  in 
c'J.rement     and     militrry 
programs,  but  it  is  not  in 
nance  the  actual  combrt  cj; 

Much  of  this  expanse  is 
we  call  the  personnel  and 
maintenance  cost — that  is, 
operation   of   the   services, 
item  of   "personnel"   are 
salaries  and  traveling 
and  the  subsistence  of  en 
nel.     The   operation   and 
item  includej  almost  every 
the  way  of  general  expensfe 
operation  of  the  Dcpartmcji 
erations     associated    with 
southeast  Asia  are  not  inc 
SI. 7  billion. 
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Again,  the  extra  cost  which  goes  with 
that  war  will  be  financed  temporarily 
through  section  612(a),  which  permits 
the  President  to  spend  money  that  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  general  program,  and 
to  spend  it  in  advance  rather  than  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  to  anticipate  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  and  spend  more  than 
one  quarter  of  it,  say,  in  the  the  first 
quarter. 

That  method  is  not  unusual  or  ex- 
traordinary, and  will  eventually  be  taken 
care  of  in  a  supplemental  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  $1.7  billion  does  not 
include  all  the  procurement  dollars  now 
contemplaflf^  as  needed  for  this  war  at 
its  present  rate  of  operation.  No  one 
knows  how  much  that  figure  will  de- 
velop into.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
airplanes  we  may  lose.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  the  war  will  be  carried 
Qj|,  what  the  tempo  will  be,  or  at  what 
level.  However,  we  do  know  enough 
about  it  to  know  that  the  $1.7  billion  will 
not  be  enough  to  cover  the  extra  costs  of 
that  war  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 

There  are  no  funds  in  the  bill,  either, 
for  shortages  of  equipment  which  may 
be  found  in  any  of  our  other  divisions. 
Nor  is  there  any  new  money  in  the  bill 
to  cover  the  creation  of  any  new  divi- 
sion which  will  be  included  in  the  340,- 
000  additional  troops  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Out  of  that  will  come  at  least 
one  new  division  for  the  Army. 

On  the  affirmative  side,  the  $1.7  bil- 
lion for  the  southeast  Asia  emergency 
fund  will  provide  the  funds  that  are 
needed  immediately  for  the  procurement 
of  such  expendable  items  as  bombs, 
rockets,  conventional  ammunition,  and 
small  weapons.  It  includes  funds  for 
advanced  procurement  necessary  to  sup- 
port an  increase  in  the  production  of 
lixed-wing  aircraft  and  helicopters  of 
the  types  that  are  being  used  in  south- 
east Asia.  Substantial  funds  are  in- 
cluded for  the  procurement  of  spare  and 
repair  parts  to  support  the  operations 
of  aircraft  and  other  weapons  being  used 
there.  Funds  are  also  included  for  the 
consti-uction  of  a  limited  number  of  high 
priority  facilities  most  of  v.hich  are 
located  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  have  an  itemized  list  of  the  items 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  our  files.  Much  of  it  is  classified,  of 
course,  and  we  cannot  place  it  in  the 
Record,  but  it  is  available  for  any  Sen- 
ator to  examine. 

So  far  as  security  will  permit,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  later 
that  any  Senator  wishes  to  ask.  Any 
anT.vcrs  thct  v.e  cannot  give  in  open  de- 
bate v.e  vrill  supply  to  any  Senator  who 
is  interested  before  he  casts  his  vote. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  at  this 
point,  which  represent  more  or  less  my 
own  ideas,  with  reference  to  the  picture 
in  routh  Asia  and  the  need  for  the  funds 
and  equipment  which  go  with  it,  and 
other  relatsd  needs. 

While  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
the  mounting  tempo  of  our  operations 
there  are  foremost  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  us,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
bill  provides  funds  for  our  military  forces 
worldwide.  The  amount  recommended 
is  the  minimum  amount  required  to  in- 
sui-e  tliat  v.e  maintain  a  superior  defense 


postui'e  and  are  provided  with  the  mili- 
tary assets  and  resources  which  are  vital 
to  insuring  the  safety  and  integrity  of 
this  Nation  now  and  in  the  future.  As  I 
have  already  indicated,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  it  will  be  adequate  for  that 
purpose  only  with  the  addition  of  sub- 
stantial amounts  early  next  year. 

It  must  be  recognized  that,  unless  the 
situation  changes  suddenly  and  drasti- 
cally, next  January  will  find  us  faced 
with  a  substantially  larger  request  for 
supplemental  funding.  This  will  be  re- 
quired to  replace  personnel  and  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  funds  expended 
from  the  regular  appropriation,  to  pro- 
cui'e  additional  equipment,  weapons  and 
war  consumables  both  for  Vietnam  and 
for  oiu'  other  forces  around  the  world, 
and  to  fund  the  military  pay  increase. 

Fmthermore,  sooner  or  later  we  are 
going  to  have  to  provide  the  funds  to 
i-eplace  equipment  and  materiel  diverted 
to  Vietnam,  to  reconstitute  our  strategic 
reserve,  to  supply  existing  shortages  of 
equipment  and  weapons,  and  to  forestall 
even  more  serious  problems  and  defi- 
ciencies. I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this 
in  detail  at  this  time  but  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  substantial  problems  in 
this  area  which,  if  neglected,  could  be- 
come critical.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  critical  at  the  present  time.  They 
will  not  be  overcome  merely  by  denying 
that  they  exist. 

VIETNAM    OUR    FIRST    LINE   OF    DEFENSE 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam,  this  is  a  matter  which 
has  concerned  me  greatly,  particularly 
during  this  calendar  year.  The  battle- 
lines  there  hqve  now  become  the  very 
first  line  of  deferrse  for  our  Nation.  I 
do  not  have  too  muc^  patience  with  the 
argument  as  to  how  we  got  there.  I  was 
interested  in  that  argument  a  year  ago. 
Frankly.  I  did  not  favor  our  going  in 
there,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  that 
argument  now,  since  we  are  committed, 
and  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying 
there  every  day  and  night.  Our  fight- 
ing men  there  are  locked  in  a  battle  for 
our  own  freedom,  security,  and  safety. 
This  is  an  important  and  vital  fact.  It 
should  always  be  remembered.  Our 
people  should  be  reminded  of  it  more 
frequently. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  we  alone  can  protect  and  defend 
all  of  non-Communist  Asia,  or  even  all 
of  non-Communist  southeast  Asia 
against  Asian  Communist  aggression. 

I  do  not  believe  this  can  be  done  with- 
out substantial  assistance  in  men, 
money,  and  materiel  from  the  other  free 
world  nations.  There  is  a  crucial  need 
for  a  strong  common  efifort  by  nations 
which  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

However,  we  have  now  selected  Viet- 
nam where  we  will  make  a  stand.  As 
matters  have  developed  over  the  years, 
there  is  now  no  realistic  alternative  to 
standing  firm  and  providing  our  fight- 
ing men  with  all  the  arms  and  equip- 
ment they  need.  Our  flag  and  our  men 
are  on  the  battleline  there,  and  we  are 
deeply  and  heavily  committed.  We 
must  stay  with  oui-  men  in  uniform  and 
support    then    in    every    respect.    We 
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must  support  then  not  only  in  money 
and  matei-iel,  but  also  with  moral  sup- 
port and  unity  among  ourselves,  as  their 
representatives  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people  from  which  they  come. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield.  First,  how- 
ever, let  me  add  this  thought.  The  Sen- 
r.tor  from  Massachusetts  and  I  have  at- 
tended a  great  many  hearings  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  V/e  know  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture.  We  have  had  a 
chance  to  know  about  it  as  well  as  most 
persons  in  Washington,  though  not  all, 
and  I  have  been  frankly  discouraged 
about  it — not  hopeless,  but  discouraged. 
I  believe  that  last  week,  a  turn  in  the 
most  recent  battle  in  Vietnam  has  meant 
even  more  than  its  immediate  content. 
I  believe  that  we  are  getting  our  feet 
on  the  ground,  so  to  speak.  Our  men 
are  getting  a  grip  on  things,  and  are 
understanding  the  situation  much  better 
as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  warfare 
there  is  and  what  they  are  up  against.  I 
still  believe  there  is  a  long,  bloody  road 
ahead,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  believe 
that  we  have  made  a  step  forward. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  wished  to  state,  in  further- 
ance of  what  the  Senator  has  said  on 
this  question,  that  if  we  do  not  stand 
firm,  and  if  we  do  not  support  our  men 
morally  and  physically  and  witR  equip- 
ment, we  shall  have  to  support  more  men 
^'ith  more  equipment  in  some  other  place 
in  the  world.  We  must  show  that  we  can 
stand  firm  and  tiiat  we  will  stand  firm 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  very  well.  I  am  certainly  not  happy 
about  having  to  do  this.  However,  we 
are  there.  If  we  run  out  or  back  out  or 
are  pushed  out,  we  shall  only  be  borrow- 
ing trouble  for  which  we  will  have  to  pay 
with  compound  interest  in  other  places 
In  the  world  in  the  future,  and  perhaps 
not  too  far  in  the  future. 

The  one  honorable  alternative  avail- 
able to  us  under  the  present  circum- 
stances is  to  stand  our  ground  unflinch- 
ingly. 

Tragically,  this  means  sending  our 
boys  to  fight  and  die  in  mountain  high- 
lands and  steaming  jungles.  It  also 
means  that  we  must  bear  the  burden  of 
higher  and  higher  costs  and  greater  and 
greater  appropriations. 

Our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  deserve 
the  gratitude  and  tribute  of  all  Ameil- 
cans  and  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. They  fight  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

I  have  no  illusions.  I  have  tried  to  be 
realistic.  As  I  said  some  moments  ego. 
when  we  first  went  in.  my  advice  was  to 
the  contrary.  However,  we  chose  to 
make  a  stand  there  and  to  fight.  Our 
men  are  highly  skilled,  highly  trained, 
and  possess  excellent  morale. 

The  fine  morale  of  our  boys  is  the 
brightest  thing  in  the  clouds  over  there 
that  we  have  seen  all  year.  Our  enlisted 
men,  some  of  them  merely  boys,  the 
older,  more  mature  enlisted  men,  the 
young  officers,  the  middle-aged  officers, 
and  the  senior  officers  all  have  this  fine 


morale.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  uniformally  high  morale  that 
the  reports  show.  Once  again  they  are 
proving  that  the  American  soldier  is  a 
magnificent  fighting  man  who  is  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  the  security  and  sur- 
vival of  his  country.  Upon  us,  and  upon 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life^  there  de- 
volves the  responsibility  to  support  them 
in  every  respect  and  to  endure  any  sacri- 
fice which  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
they  do  not  lack  for  any  equipment, 
weapons  or  material  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  do  their  job  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

I  say  this  with  emphasis.     This  not 
only  means  fighting  materiel  and  equip- 
ment and  uniforms,  but  also  morale  at 
.  home  and  unity  at  home,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  small  issues. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  has  the 
greatest  freedom  to  argue  for  what  he 
believes  are  the  merits  of  various  prob- 
lems or  issues.  I  hope  this  will  always 
be  a  free  forvun.  However,  so  far  as  sup- 
porting our  men  out  there  is  concerned 
and  standing  behind  them  and  not  en- 
tertaining any  idea  of  running  out  or 
being  pushed  out,  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
argument  about  those  things.  We  miast 
stand,  and  stand  as  one. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
join  the  Senator  in  the  sentiments  he 
has  expressed  about  the  fighting  quality 
and  the  morale  of  our  armed  services. 

I  direct  my  questions  to  the  adequacy 
of  supplies  for  those  who  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  I  have  heard  the  Senator  com- 
ment on  this  subject  on  several  occasions, 
and  he  has  always  been  forthright.  He 
said  months  ago  that  we  were  at  war. 
In  his  television  appearance  2  weeks  ago 
on  "Meet  the  Press,"  he  was  very  forth- 
right and  candid  in  his  discussion  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Charges  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  there  are  short- 
ages of  equipment  and  supplies  for  our 
men  in  Vietnam.  Does  he  intend  to 
speak  about  the  charge  during  this 
debate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  answer  the 
Senator,  I  have  spoken  before  about 
shoi'tages — not  critical  shortages,  in  our 
other  divisions,  back  home,  with  refer- 
ence to  spare  parts,  and  items  of  that 
kind.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
always  emphasized  that  the  shortages  do 
not  apply  to  our  men  in  Vietnam.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  shortages 
there,  or  have  b^eh,  of  any  equipment  or 
supplies,  or  of  food  or  medical  supplies 
or  ammunition  or  planes.  Everything 
needed  by  our  fighting  men  is  supplied. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  in  a  par- 
ticular location,  perhaps  for  a  few  hours 
or  perhaps  a  day  or  two,  when  the  men 
had  been  cut  off,  supplies  may  not  have 
been  exactly  where  they  were  needed, 
but  generally  our  men  are  well  supplied 
and  have  been.  I  do  not  see  any  prospect 
of  anything  like  that  happening.  Our 
concern  has  been  with  respect  to  the 
drain  that  the  war  has  been  on  our  other 
divisions.  Now  it  is  being  taken  care  In 
part  by  the  $1.7  billion  appropriation. 


The  situation  has  been  improved  during 
the  past  2  months. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator's  comment  on  this  most  impor- 
tant question  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  supplies  for  the  members  of  our  armed 
services  in  Vietnam. 

•Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned the  drain  on  the  aggregate  of 
our  military  supplies.  Is  the  situation 
such  that  there  is  danger  that  there  will 
be  shortages  of  supplies  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  or  in  the  next  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  Most  fortunate- 
ly, the  shortcomings  that  we  have  can 
be  overcome  with  the  enormous  capacity 
that  we  have  for  the  production  of  these 
very  items.  I  believe  that  the  fill-in 
will  be  available  when  needed.  The  sit- 
uation was  developing  to  a  point  where 
it  could  have  become  critical.  How- 
ever, I  have  always  said  that  there  was 
no  critical  shortage.     " 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  said 
the  $1.7  billion  additional  appropriation 
will  help  maintain  the  supplies  that  are 
needed.   Is  it  sufficient? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  pointed  out 
certain  items  that  are  not  included,  and 
it  will  require  more  in  January  or  Feb- 
inlary. 

But.  of  course,  $1.7  billion  will  be  a 
great  help.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations urges  that  the  same  requests  be 
made  for  those  funds.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  add 
that  we  have  evidence  from  the  military 
men  themselves  and  from  the  civilians 
in  charge  of  the  Military  Establishment 
that  there  are  no  present  shortages,  and 
apparently  there  will  be  none,  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  problem  is  to  make  sure,  not 
only  that  the  military  there  are  well  sup- 
plied, but  that  supplies  and  the  equip- 
ment are  not  drained  from  our  other 
divisions,  and  that  our  other  divisions 
are  kept  in  a  proper  state  and  quality  of 
readiness,  which  they  may  lack  at  the 
present  time  because  of  the  amomit  of 
equipment  that  is  going  to  Vietnam.  But 
there  is  no  present  shortage  in  Vietnam, 
and  I  believe  there  will  be  none  if  the 
Senate  passes  this  bill  and  takes  care  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  remember  that,  despite  the 
great  commitment  in  Korea,  there  were 
continual  charges  of  shortages;  and  after 
the  war  was  T)ver,  an  investigation  was 
held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Armec' 
Services  Committee  on  which  I  served. 
He  will  remember  that  it  disclosed  that 
there  had  been  critical  shortages  in 
Korea.  General  Van  Fleet  and  others 
testified  that  there  had  been  shortages 
which  had  adversely  affected  our  mili- 
tary action  in  Korea. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct;  and  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
that  situation  now.  We  appreciate  the 
Senator's  support. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
Senator   from   Massachusetjts 
time  as  he  may  require. 

The   PRESIDING 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so 

Mr.     SALTONSTALL.     I 
Senator  from  Mississippi, 
to  add  a  few  more  thoughts 
ment  he  has  just  made.    As 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
the  most  conscientious  and 
ing  Senators,  and  has  giv 
his  time  and  abilities  to  ri 
I  believe  is  a  proper  bill  for 
our  Defense  Department. 

As   he  has  said,   the 
taken  care  of  the  immediate 
Vietnam  by  this  $1.7  billioi. 
tion,  and  we  must  expect 
supplemental  appropriation 
not  only  to  cover  our  need; 
and  the  needs  of  our 
where,  but  also  to  take 
creased  pay  bill,  which  in  i 
a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank 
for  his  remarks  and  for  the 
tion,  counsel,  and  judgment 
so  generously  given  the 
these   months.     Hearings 
began  some  time  in  early 
have  continued  at  intervals 
few^  days  ago.    The  Senate 
sachusetts  has  been  present 
and  has  rendered  valuable 
service,  based  upon  his  y 
ence  as  well  as  his  dedicatioji 
every  other  field. 

Mr.     SALTONSTALL.     ] 
what  the  Senator  has  said, 
easy  and  agreeable   to 
him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL. 
the     committee     considered 
totaling  nearly  $50  billion 
billion  for  the  southeast 
fund   which    was   submittejd 
House  had  acted  on  this 
measure.    As  I  have  statejl 
provided  for  in  this  bill 
needs  of  the  military  and 
ment  of  Defense,  exclusiv( 
assistance,    military 
Civil  Defense,  which  will 
in  other  appropriations  bi 
in  this  total  are  approxim 
lion  for  programs  which 
nanced  from  budget 
obligational  authority  and 
ticipated   to  be  available 
other  than  new  obligationjil 
That  is,  transfers  from  w 
funds,    unobligated 
from  prior  years,  recoupmeijts 
year  programs,  and  funds 
sale  of  military  equipment 
the  committee  considered 
reappropriations  and  fund 
tion  of  contract  authority 
of  more  than  $120  million 
services. 

The  appropriations 
our  committee  are  more 
lion  below  the  budget 
obligational   authority   ant 
'  $1.6  billion  net  over  the 
*  of   which   $1.7   billion   is 
southeast  Asia  emergency 
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this  amount  is  excluded  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  committee  are  more 
than  $11  million  below  the  total  appro- 
priations provided  in  the  House  bill. 

I  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the  items 
considered  by  our  committee;  namely, 
the  elimination  of  the  restrictions  placed 
by  the  House  on  the  peraianent  change 
of  station  travel  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force.  That 
obviously  is  necessary  because  of  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  Our  committee  consid- 
ered the  proposal  to  establish  a  special 
training  enlisted  program — STEP — and 
the  committee  denied  the  request  for  the 
initiation  of  the  STEP  program.  The 
committee  took  the  position  that  this 
was  not  a  proper  program  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Army. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  action 
of  the  committee,  because  this  training 
enlisted  program,  without  going  into  de- 
tails about  it,  is  the  responsibility  of 
other  departments  of  the  Government, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Army  ought  to 
get  into  progiams  that  involve  the  social, 
educational,  and  economic  advancement 
of  those  persons  who  have  been  found 
ineligible  for  military  sei-vice  for.  one 
reason  or  another. 

The  committee  did  not  take  a  position 
v/ith  respect  to  the  realinement  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Anny  Reserve  com- 
ponents. It  felt  that  separate  legislation 
should  be  enacted  in  order  to  bring  this 
about.  The  committee  appropriated  the 
fund  for  the  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  components  on  the  same  basis 
as  heretofore.  It  recommended  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  to  implement  through  the 
appropriations  any  reorganization  that 
is  approved  by  Congress  through  the  en- 
actment of  law. 

We  have  included  a  provision  that  if 
a  new  law  is  passed  and  approved  by 
the  President,  these  funds  can  be  trans- 
feiTed  to  carry  out  the  requirements 
of  the  new  law.  But  essentially,  this 
bill  provides  for  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve  in  the  way  that  they 
have  heretofore  been  provided  for. 

The  committee  provided  $100  mil- 
lion. $50  million  below  the  budget  re- 
•  quest,  for  the  emergency  fund  for  the 
transfer  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  with 
the  apiproval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, to  any  appropriations  for  military 
functions  available  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  or  procure- 
ment or  production  related  thereto  and 
in  addition  $150  million  to  be  used  by 
the  Secrctai-y  of  Defense  upon  deter- 
mination that  such  funds  can  be  wisely, 
profitably  and  practically  used  in  the 
interest  of  .national  defense.  These 
funds  will  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
appropriations  available  for  obligation 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  These 
transfers  shall  not  exceed  7  percent  of 
the  appropriation  from  which  trans- 
ferred. In  addition  there  is  $200  miJlicn 
available  to  transfer  from  any  military 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  readiness  of  the  Armed 
Forces  should  the  emergency  needs  of 
the  militai-y  require  it. 

The  Secrets i-y  of  Defense  has  almost 
$300  million  for*  transfer  for  research 
purposes  to  improve  and  modernize  our 
equipment,    and   another   $2C0   million 


available  for  transfer  for  any  immediate 
needs  of  the  armed  services.  The  com- 
mittee believes  this  amount  has  been  suf- 
ficient in  the  past  and  is  sufficient  for 
the  present. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  bill  does 
not  include  funds  for  personnel  costs 
resulting  from  (a)  the  acceleration  of 
combat  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  (b) 
the  announced  increase  of  340,000  men  in 
the  active  forces,  and  increases  in  the 
reserved  forces,  (c)  the  military  pay 
raise.  Tlie  above  costs  will  be  met  under 
the  authorities  in  section  612  of  the  bill 
and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  supplemental 
request  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  a 
later  date. 

The  committee  recommended  the  dele- 
tion of  section  538  of  the  House  bill 
dealing  with  indirect  costs  of  research 
grants  and  the  insertion  of  language  that 
has  appeared  in  the  bill  in  past  years. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
allowance  of  20  percent  for  administra- 
tive costs  in  research  work  and  that  will 
go  to  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

The  committee  recommended  the  in- 
clusion of  the  limitation  on  ship  repairs, 
alteration  and  conversion  providing  that 
65  percent  of  such  work  shall  be  per- 
formed in  Government  shipyards  and  35 
percent  in  private  yards.  The  Navy  has 
indicated  that  they  can  live  with  this 
provision  although  the  Budget  recom- 
mended its  deletion. 

Those  are  the  same  percentages  that 
have  been  included  in  the  bill  for  the 
past  several  years.  The  Navy  does  not 
Rke  it  particularly,  but  they  say  they 
can  work  under  it,  so  it  has  been  in- 
cluded, and  there  again,  it  will  go  to 
conference,  becaftse  the  House  struck  out 
this  provision  in  its  bill. 

I  should  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
$1.7  billion  emergency  fund  for  south- 
east Asia  will  temporarily  provide  the 
necessary  funds  required.  In  January,  I 
predict  we  will  be  called  upon  to  appro- 
priate a  substantial  amount  to  provide 
guns,  trucks,  helicopters,  and  so  forth, 
that  will  be  needed. 

On  the  whole  I  think  that  this  bill 
will,  for  the  time  being,  adequately  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. The  necessai-y  balance  will  come 
from  a  supplemental  request  next  year. 

I  heartily  join  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  believing  we  have  provided 
for  the  needs  of  our  Armed  Forces  and 
those  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  forces  that  aie  equipped  in  Europe, 
in  this  country,  and  in  other  places 
around  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in 
the  feeling  that,  for  the  time  being,  v.e 
have  provided  for  the  needs  of  our 
Armed  Forces — those  which  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam  and  those  that  we  are  equip- 
ping in  Europe,  in  this  country,  and  else- 
where throughout  the  world.  I  hope  the 
bill  will  have  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  we  will  sup- 
port the  bill  by  providing  whatever  sums 
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are  required.  But  is  the  Senator  able 
to  make  any  estimate  now  concerning  the 
sum  of  additional  appropriations  that 
will  be  required  by  the  first  of  the  year? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  left  that  question 
open,  so  to  speak.  However,  it  would 
not  be  improper  to  say  that  the  supple- 
mental bill  which  will  come  before  Con- 
gress in  January  will  have  to  provide  be- 
tween $7  and  $10  billion,  at  least. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  remarks. 
We  shall  both  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

There  are  certain  other  subjects  that 
should  be  discussed  a  little  more  at 
length  because  of  their  general  interest. 

SENATE  INSISTENCE  ON  PRE3>AREDNESS 
FINANCING 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  I  take  what  I  believe 
to  be  justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  itself  have, 
through  the  years,  demonstrated  on  re- 
peated occasions  our  concern  over  the 
adequacy  of  our  defense  posture.  On 
many  occasions  we  have  recommended 
the  appropriation  of  additional  funds 
when  we  have  believed  the  budget  re- 
quests to  be  inadequate. 

To  cite  only  one  example  from  a  large 
number  of  such  actions,  let  me  remind 
the  Senate  of  what  happened  in  1940. 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  to  justify  the  Army's 
request  for  approximately  $860  million  In 
appropriations  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  Nazis  had  meanwhile  overrun  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  and  were  about  to 
launch  attacks  on  Holland  and  Belgium. 
The  committee  recognized  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  budget  request,  which  had 
been  prepared  months  before.  Our  re- 
vered chairman.  Senator  Hayden,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  at  that 
time,  took  a  leading  part  In  urging  the 
Department  to  make  known  its  needs. 
He  remarked,  in  words  which  we  might 
well  have  used  35  years  later: 

Anyone  who  reads  the  hearings  will  note 
that  the  principal  discussion  Is  not  what 
was  In  the  bill,  but  what  ought  to  be  In 
the  bill  In  order  properly  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us.  As  a  result  of 
hearings  more  than  2  weeks  ago.  the  com- 
mittee stated  to  the  representatives  of  the 
War  Department  that,  while  they  might  be 
bound  by  budget  limitations,  the  committee 
was  not,  and  the  committee  desired  full 
information  from  them  in  detail  as  to  what 
changes  should  be  made  In  the  bUl  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose. 

That  committee  asked  General  Mar- 
shall to  go  back  to  the  War  Department, 
study  the  adequacy  of  our  defenses,  and' 
come  back  to  the  committee  with  a 
revised  request.  He  did  so,  asking  for 
funds  which  almost  doubled  the  previous 
request.  We  had  initiated  the  impetus 
toward  preparedness. 

History  repeated  itself  again  this  year 
in  connection  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Subsequent  to  the  presentation  of  the 
budget  document  and  House  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  American  involvem.>nt 
"  intensified  in  southeast  Asia,  necessitat- 
ing the  utilization  of  material  and  equip- 
ment earmarked  for  peacetime  uses 
elsewhere.  To  me,  and  to  some  of  our 
colleagues,  it  became  obvious  that  it  was 


Imperative  to  add  substantial  funds  to 
this  bill  if  we  were  to  be  assured  tliat 
our  Military  Establishment — apart  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam — were  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  level  of  readiness  indicated 
as  necessary  in  the  budget  request. 

On  June  9  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  a  let- 
ter which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  23,  the  day  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  was  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  It  is  too  lengthy  to 
quote  in  full,  but  the  gist  of  it  appears 
in  the  final  paragraph : 

To  summarize,  the  fiscal  year  1966  defense 
budget  request  now  before  the  Congress 
would  provide  all  the  funds  we  need  at  this 
time  to  continue  the  strengthening  of  our 
overall  military  posture  and  to  carry  out 
whatever  combat  operations  our  forces  are 
called  upon  to  perform  in  the  next  12 
months.  The  special  transfer  provisiona 
contained  In  the  bill  and  the  reprogrammg 
arrangements  approved  by  the  committees 
provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  all  fore- 
seeable requirements  until  the  Congress  re- 
convenes next  January  and  can  act  ou  a 
possible  fiscal  year   1966  supplemental. 

I,  for  one,  strongly  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy.  On  June  25,  I  appeared 
on  this  floor  and  spoke  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  requests  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  presented  to  the 
committee.    At  that  time,  I  said: 

Based  upon  a  careful  and  extensive  .•study 
and  analysis  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
I  am  compelled  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  and 
the  decisionmakers  in  the  Pentagon  that  It 
Is  now  time  to  reexamine  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1966  defense  budget  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  that  funds  will  be  available  to  meet 
our  defense  requirements,  including  our 
stepped-up  activities  in  Vietnam. 

Unless  the  budget  is  revised  upward  and 

-add'lonal  procurement  Is  instituted  In  the 

near  future,  critical  problems  could  arise  in 

combat    essential    firepower,    mobility,    and 

communications  equipment. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  an  Immediate  study  of  the  entire  situ- 
ation and  come  to  the  Congress  with  all  the 
facts  and  with-  such  revisions  In  the  ascal 
year  budget  as  are  necessary  to  take  up  the 
slack,  caused  by  the  heavy  unplanned  and 
unprogramed  expenditures. 

We  resumed  our  hearings  on  July  14. 
On  that  day  and  on  subsequent  days,  I 
repeatedly  asked  the  responsible  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  their  budget  requests. 
In  this  I  was  joined  by  other  members  of 
the  committee.  At  the  time  I  staled 
that  I  thought  it  was  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion listening  to  testimony  supporting 
requests  for  purposes  for  which  we  knew 
the  funds  could  not  be  used  if  the  war  in 
Vietnam  continued. 

At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  in  Vietnam.  Very  shortly  after  his 
return  a  supplemental  request  for  $1.7 
billion  was  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
The  total  ai^ount  is  included  in  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  committee  that  it  will  prove  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  most  important  re- 
quirements which  could  not  otherwse  he 
financed  until  Congiess  retuiiis  in 
January. 

Hov.ever.  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
if  I  left  you  v.ith  the  impression  that 
this  sum  will  finance  the  war  in  the 
present   fiscal   year.     It   definitely   will 


not.  In  this  light,  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  must  realize  that  the 
war  on  poverty  is  not  the  only  war  which 
we  are  engaged  in  at  this  time.  Ameri- 
can boys  are  dying  every  day  in  Vietnam 
for  American  ideals  that  are  as  impor- 
tant to  us  as  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  local  communities.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  understandably  been 
unable  to  estimate  how  much  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  it  will 
be  substantially  more  than  this  supple- 
mental, which  includes  only  certain  pro- 
curement funds  and  a  little  construction 
money.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  it 
does  not  include  any  funds  for  the  in- 
creases in  military  personnel  announced 
by  the  President 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  the  major 
changes  which  your  committee  has  made 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  proposal  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  merge  the  Army  Resei-ve  and 
the  Army  National  Guard  has  received 
much  attention  from  Congress  during 
the  present  session.  The  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  and  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Sei-vices 
Committee  have  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal.  The  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees of  both  Houses  have  held  hearin5;s 
on  the  proposal. 

The  President's  budget  was  based  on 
the  realinement,  and  provided  funds  for 
a  yearend  paid  drill  strength  of  575,000 
all  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 

It  was  made  clear  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  that  substantive  legisla- 
tion would  be  required  in  order  fully  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Department's 
proposal.  No  such  legislation  has  been 
reported,  and  it  is  highly  improjKible 
that  such  necessary  legislation  will  be 
enacted  during  this  session  of  Q6ngress. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  legislation  and 
the  likely  possibility  that  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  Army  Reserve  components 
might  be  called  to  active  duty,  it  was  the 
view  of  the  cpmmittee  that  the  Army 
Re,5erve  forces  should  be  maintained  at 
their  preseiit  strength  of  approximately 
270,0QMn  the  Army  Reserve  and  380,000 
in  the  Army  National  Guard.  ^ 

There  has  been  what  is  called  strength 
authorization  of  300,000  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  400,000  in  the  Army  National 
Guard,  but  the  figures  of  270.000  in  the 
Ai-my  Reserve  and  380,000  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  are  approximately  the 
present  level  of  strength.  Those  figures 
were  used  as  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  committee  recom- 
mends appropriations  totaling  $960.5 
million  for  the  support  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve components,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $83.3  million  over  the  budget  and 
$25.4  million  over  the  House  allowances. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of 
provisions  to  require  the  Department  to 
maintain  the  Army  Reserve  at  an  aver- 
age strength  of  not  less  than  270.000  and 
the  Amiy  National  Guard  at  an  average 
strength  of  not  less  thrn  380,000. 

In  the  event  that  Congress,  through 
the  cnacimcnt  of  law,  approves  a  reor- 
fu^ni-;:.tion  cr  rca'inement  of  the  Army 
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Its  own  merits  and  not  intermingled  with 
the  main  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  suggestions.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  rather 
that  this  be  done  as  a  straight,  orthodox 
legislative  process.  However,  I  must 
make  the  point  that  we  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  situations  that  may  develop. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  the  fact  that  section 
640  of  the  bill  provides  that  only  upon 
the  approval  by  the  Congress,  through 
the  enactment  of  law  hereafter,  of  a  re- 
alinement  or  reorganization,  can  the  bal- 
ances be  moved  aroimd. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  a  con- 
ference committee  could  not  move  them 
around  without. the  enactment  of  a  law. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  should  like  to  get  an  interpreta- 
tion from  the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi op  that  point. 

I  gained  the  impression  that  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  felt  that  if 
the  conference  committee  should  reach 
agreement  on  and  bring  in  a  certain  pro- 
vision, such  procedure  could  be  consid- 
ered as  an  enactment  by  law. 

I  remember  that  I  moved  in  the  com- 
mittee to  amend  section  640  to  insert  the 
words  "only"  before  the  words,  "upon  the 
approval  by  the  Congress,"  and  "here- 
after" after  the  word  "law."  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  with  those  w^prds  contained 
in  the  bill,  it  would  be  clearly  specified 
that  there  would  have  to  be  such  legisla- 
tion. I  should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Senator  on  that 
provision.  That  was  the  purpose  in  add- 
ing those  two  words,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  so  cogently  brought 
out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  the  Senator  as  fully  as 
lean. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  the  nega- 
tive side.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  en- 
act any  language  in  the  Senate  that 
would  be  binding  on  the  House.  I  do  not 
see  any  way  that  the  Senate  conferees 
could  guarantee  that  they  would  bring 
back  only  the  language  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  on  this  subject  and  nothing 
else.  Our  system  of  legislation  would  not 
permit  such  action. 

That  Is  the  reason  that  I  emphasize 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  happen,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  conferees  could  come  forth  with 
something  different,  and  they  would  have 
the  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  to  change  this  language,  so 
that  we  could  not  make  it  finally  bind- 
ing here  and  now. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  under- 
stands the  rules,  v/hen  the  measure 
would  come  back  to  the  Senate,  if  there 
were  language  contained  in  the  measure 
which  was  objectionable  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  or  some  other  Sen- 
ator, the  Senator  could,  under  our  rules, 
obtain  a  separate  vote  on  that  particular 
point.    I  would  certainly  favor  a  sepa- 


rate vote  on  that  point.  So,  in  effect,  it 
would  mean  that  no  language  in  a  meas- 
ure could  be  passed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out a  separate  vote  on  the  particular 
language  with  reference  to  his  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  making  that  point. 
I  believe  it  is  an  important  point  to  be 
brought  out  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  the  able  Senator  would 
agree  that  if  the  language  contained  in 
the  bill  now  could  be  retained,  there 
would  have  to  be  separate  legislation 
hereafter  to  provide  anything  different. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Utv.  THURMOND.  The  question  is 
whether  we  can  maintain  that  language 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
e.xpress  the  sincere  hope  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  maintain  the  language 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  have  had  no  plan  presented  to  me  in 
any  way  that  appeals  to  me  more  than 
the  language  contained  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, I  recognize  that  the  problem  of 
bringing  up  those  four  divisions  is  on 
our  doorstep,  and  that  perhaps  it  can- 
not be  deferred  altogether  until  January. 
I  am  sure  that  we  see  that  as  a  problem 
which  is  facing  us. 


ARMY    SPECIAL   TRAINING    ENLISTMENT    PROGRAM 

Returning   to   my   remarks,    another 
item  of  general  interest  is  the  Army's 
Special   Training   Enlistment   program, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  STEP  pro- 
gram.   For  fiscal  year  1966  $31.2  million 
was    requested.^    Under    this    proposed 
program  medical  care  and  educational 
training  would  be  given  by  the  Army 
to  a  limited  number  of  individuals  who 
do  not  presently  meet  Army's  medical 
and  mental  standards.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
through  its  Job  Corps  has  a  somewhat 
similar  program.     The  Department  of 
Defense  sought  the  authority  to  pro- 
ceed   with    this    program    last    spring 
through  a  reprograming  request.    This 
request  was  rejected  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  Subcommittee  after  a  hear- 
ing and  thorough  consideration.    How- 
ever, the  subcommittee  did  indicate  its 
willingness  to  again  consider  the  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  this  bill.    Again 
the  committee  recommends  that  this  pro- 
gram be  rejected.    The  nature  of  the 
program  is  such  that  it  is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  the  Army  is  not  the 
proper  agency  of  the  Government  to  ad- 
minister it.    Furthermore,  and  more  im- 
portant, is  the  fact  that  the  recently  an- 
nounced   increase    of    235,000    in    the 
strength  of  the  Army  will  impose  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  the  existing  basic 
and  advanced  training  facilities.     For 
example,  the  STEP  program  would  uti- 
lize almost  100  percent  of  the  training 
capacity  of  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo., 
which  is  one  of  the  Army's  most  modsrn 
training  facilities. 
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An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  re- 
store this  provision  to  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  the  discussion  of  that  matter  can 
come  at  that  time. 

NAVY    SHIPBUILDING    PROGRAM 

There  are  two  items  included  in  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding  program  which  I 
should  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  first  is  an  increase  of  $133.6 
million  for  the  construction  of  two  addi- 
tional nuclear  powered  attack  sub- 
marines. The  budget  included  funds  for 
only  four,  even  though  the  Department 
had  advised  the  Congress  that  the  rate 
of  production  would  continue  at  six  for 
several  years.  Let  me  add  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  funding  of  six  attack  sub- 
marines during  fiscal  1966.  During  the 
hearings  it  was  clearly  established  that 
the  submarine  threat  to  American  con- 
trol of  the  seas  had  not  lessened.  In  view 
of  this  fact  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  we  should  continue  the 
construction  of  six  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines a  year.  This  action  is  in  accord 
with  the  authorization  act. 

The  other  item  is  the  $20  million  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  long  leadtime 
procurement  for  a  nuclear  powered 
guided  missile  frigate.  While  the  budget 
does  not  include  any  funds  for  this  ship, 
the  authorization  act  did  include  $150.5 
million.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
Navy  should  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  more  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships.  It  has  therefore  included  the  $20 
million  for  advanced  procurement  and 
has  urged  the  Department  to  include 
funds  for  construction  of  this  ship  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget. 

EMERGENCY    FUND 

The  bill  has  for  many  years  carried  an 
appropriation  designated  as  an  emer- 
gency fund,  which  permits  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  transfer  cash  appro- 
priations and  other  funds  to  support  the 
exploitation  of  new  scientific  develop- 
ments and  technological  breakthroughs 
in  the  various  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  accounts.  The  De- 
partment requested  for  fiscal  year  1966 
$150  million  in  appropriations  and  a  like 
amount  in  transfer  authority.  The  com- 
mittee has  provided  $100  million  in  ap- 
propriations and  the  budgeted  transfer 
authority  of  S150  million.  It  did  so  after 
it  received  evidence  that  substantial  sums 
in  the  appropriation  were  being  trans- 
ferred during  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal 
year,  raising  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  utilization  of  these  funds  was  based 
on  emergency  breakthroughs  based  on 
new  scientific  developments  or  for  other 
reasons.  The  committee  strongly  be- 
lieves that  this  fund  should  be  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set  up. 
To  do  othei-wise  is  to  negate  the  constitu- 
tional control  of  the  Congress  over  appro- 
priations. 

OVERSEAS   DEPENDENTS   SCHOOLS 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  evi- 
denced in  the  overseas  dependents  school 
situation,  I  wish  to  describe  briefly  what 
action  the  committee  has  taken  in  that 
regard.  The  committee  recommends 
that  tiie  per  pupil  limitation  of  $285  be 
increased  to   $455.    This  is  consonant 


with  the  budget  request  and  House  ac- 
tion. It  will  provide  the  teachers  with  a 
$300  ahnual  pay  raise,  for  which  funds 
are  included  in  the  appropriate  appro- 
priations. In  addition,  the  committee 
has  pointed  out  in  its  report  that  if  pend- 
ing legislation  is  enacted  providing  fur- 
ther pay  increases,  the  committee  expects 
the  Department  to  take  the  necessaiT 
action  to  prevent  any  curtailment  in  the 
level  of  operations  of  the  schools.  This 
it  can  do  under  existing  laws. 

Virtually  the  full  amount  for  research 
and  development  is  provided  in  the  bill 
for  the  three  services,  as  authorized  in 
the  authorization  bill. 

RESEARCH     GRANTS 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  limitation  on  indirect  costs  of  re- 
search grants  be  continued  at  20  per- 
cent, with  the  same  language  as  was  in 
the  law  for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  De- 
partment had  requested  that  this  section 
be  deleted,  and  the  House  had  included 
a  provision  which  limited  the  direct  costs 
of  research  gi-ants  to  something  less 
than  the  total  costs.  The  committee 
based  its  action  on  the  belief  that  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill  should  in  no 
wise  be  considered  a  subsidy  to  educa- 
tion^ Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
assistance  to  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  form  of  research  grants  as  provided 
through  other  governmental  depart- 
ments, funds  for  defense  should  be  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  national 
security.  The  contractual  procedure  is 
always  available  for  out-of-house  re- 
search requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  be  bound  by 
the  20-percent  limitation  for  at  least  an- 
other year.  The  new  plan  being  tried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  other  agencies 
can  be  tested.  We  believe  that  to  be  a 
complete  answer. 

-  FOREIGN    RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  in  recent  years  expanded  its 
research  progiams  in  foreign  countries, 
and  based  on  the  total  effort,  the  results 
have  been  most  favorable.  However,  the 
recent  experience  with  the  Army's 
Camelot  project  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  Department  must  coordinate  these 
programs  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  approve  all  such  projects,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  being,  of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRicHTl.  That  has  led  to  an  under- 
standing between  the  departments  that 
meets  the  end  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas had  in  mind.  We  did  not  include  any 
legislation  on  the  subject,  but  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  very  able  presenta- 
tion and  for  having  brought  about  the 
compromise  arrangement.  Not  being 
able  to  be  present,  he  asked  that  I  in- 
clude a  memorandum  by  him  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  research  in  foreign 
policy  matters.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator's  statement  appaar 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  -  ' 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr-  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have  a  few 
more  remarks  to  make  on  the  high  points 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  LMr.  PulerichtI 
is  of  great  importance  and  has  given  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  regard  to  the 
report.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  it, 
but  I  am  willing  to  accommodate  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  make  his  comment.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  most 
important  points  of  the  bill. 

There  is  a  limitation  on  repair  funds 
for  ships  with  respect  to  the  65-35  for- 
mula that  has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years. 

That  will  be  discussed  in  the  debate 
later.  I  shall  defer  any  explanation  of 
it  until  that  question  arises. 

ADVANCED    MANNED    STRATEGIC    AIRCRAFT 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  posi- 
tion the  Congress  has  taken  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  a  new  manned 
bomber  to  replace  the  aging  B-52  fleet. 
However,  it  is  well  known  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  has  on  several  occasions 
provided  the  necessary  funds  to  step  up 
the  development  of  such  an  aircraft. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Air  Force  will 
have  to  depend  on  something  less  than 
an  aircraft  developed  specifically  for  the 
strategic  bombing  mission  to  replace  the 
B-52's.  This  will  probably  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  F-Ul  aircraft.  However, 
this  in  no  way  lessens  the  requirement 
to  proceed  with  the  full  development  of 
an  apvanced  manned  strategic  aircraft. 

The  committee  recommendation  in- 
cludes $22  million  in  new  obligational 
authority  for  the  development  of  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $7  million  over 
the  budget  estimate.  In  addition,  there 
is  available  from  prior  year  programs 
$24  million  to  provide  for  a  total  effort 
of  $46  million  during  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  Secretai-y  of  Defense  has  advised 
the  committee  that  the  increase  of  $7 
million  over  the  budget  estimate  will  be 
used  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  President,  a  decision  on  the  devel- 
opment of  this  aircraft  must  be  made 
next  year.  It  was  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
the  Department  proceed  with  the  proj- 
ect definition  phase  of  the  development 
of  the  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft dui-ing  fiscal  year  1966.  Gen.  John 
McConnell.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  in  discussing  the  decision  on  the 
development  of  this  aircraft,  said: 

I  think  we  can  delay  it  until  fiscal  year 
1967  at  the  latest. 

The  record  is  clear.  Mr.  President. 
The  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  must  make  a  de- 
cision on  this  matter  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 

NIKE    X 

A^iother  important  decision  which 
must  be  made  next  year  is  that  of  the 
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Mr.  President,  the  hearinj;s 
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nuclear  test  ban  treaty  led 
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These  safeguards  are: 

First.  The  conduct  of 
aggressive,  and  continuing 
nuclear  test  programs. 

Second.  The  maintenance 
nuclear   laboratory   facilit  es 
grams    in    theoretical   anc 
nuclear  technology. 

Third.  The  maintenance 
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promptly  nuclear  tests  in 
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The    implementation    ol 
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;  Energy  Commission.    The 
'  tions  of  the  committee 
million  for  the  activities 
ment  of  Defense  in  this 
program.    I  can  assure 
the  Senate  that  this  sum 
allow  the  Department  to 
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guards. 

The  committee  has  mad^ 
other  relatively  minor 
House  bill  which  are  fully 
committee  report,  which 
you.    However,  I  shall  be 
tempt  to  answer  any  quest 
arise. 

EXHiBrr  1 
Statement  by  Senator  J.  Vi 

Department  of  Defense 

EicN  Pqlict  Matters 
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duct research  In  Chile  Involving  delicate 
questions  of  our  relations  with  that  country. 
Neither  our  Ambassador  nor  the  Chilean 
Government  was  consulted  in  advance  about 
the  project  and  both  apparently  learned  of 
it  from  an  article  in  a  Chilean  newspaper. 

The  Chilean  project,  it  developed,  was  only 
a  small  part  in  a  much  more  ambitious 
operation  called   "Project  Camelot." 

Camelot  was  described  in  a  "fact  sheet" 
provided  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
as  a  "basic  social  science  research  project  on 
preconditions  of  internal  conflict,  and  on 
effects  of  indigenous  governmental  actions — 
easing,  exacerbating  or  resolving — on  those 
preconditions."  This  language  seems  to 
mean  that  Camelot  was  intended  as  a  study 
of  conditions  that  give  rise  to  revolution  and 
what  might  be  done  about  them.. 

This  project  was  but  one  aspect  of  this 
organization's  research  work  for  the  Army. 
SORO's  work  was  described  by  Dr.  Vallance, 
its  director,  as  concerning  "•  •  •  mainly  the 
relationships  with  the  peoples  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  deals  with  problems  of 
aiding  in  the  orderly  process  of  social  change 
and  national  development  which  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  U.S.  Military  Establishment." 
The  Army  provided  $2,463,000  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year  for  the  operations  of  this  office. 

Project  Camelot  had  a  budget  of  $450,000 
for  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1965  and 
$1.1  million  for  fiscal  1966.  The.  total  pro- 
jected cost  over  3  to  4  years  was  to  be  about 
$6  million.  The  project  was  cancelled  in  the 
wake  of  protests  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
by  Ambassador  Dungan.  So  far  as  is  known, 
SORO  has  not  been  required  to  turn  back 
unexpended  funds  provided  for  Camelot.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Army  plans  to  do  with 
any  funds  available  to  It  for  Camelot  but 
not  yet  turned  over  to  SORO.  I  trust  we  can 
take  it  for  granted  that  any  such  funds  will 
■  not  be  turned  over  to  SORO. 

Project  Camelot  gave  great  offense  to  the 
Chilean  press  and  intellectual  leaders  and, 
presumably,  to  the  Chilean  Government  as 
well.  The  reason  for  its  offenslveness  is  ob- 
vious to  anyone  with  an  iota  of  common- 
sense  and  it  seems  to  me  it  should  also  have 
been  obvious  to  the  highly  trained  "scien- 
tists" at  American  University,  as  well  as  to 
the  Army.  At  a  time  when  United  States-Lat- 
in American  relations  are  complicated  by  our 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  project  like  Camelot 
should  be  interpreted  as  having  some  perti- 
nence to  a  possiblie  f  utiire  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention m  Chile  m  the  event  of  a  revolution. 
In  any  case,  studies  of  possible  insurgency 
movements  within  a  country  are  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  matter.  I  can  well  Imagine 
how  Members  of  the  Senate  might  react  If 
It  were  annovmced  that  Chilean  or  British 
or  French  "scientists"  were  initiating  a  study 
of  the  conAtlons  that  might  give  rise  to 
racial  insurgency  in  Los  Angeles  or  any  other 
American  city  and  what  might  be  done  to 
prevent  it. 

Although  Camelot  has  been  canceled, 
other  Department  of  Defense  research  proj- 
ects are  planned  or  underway  In  other  Latin 
American  countries.  Including  Colombia. 
Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

I  am  personally  concerned  with  such  proj- 
ects as  Camelot  beca\ise  I  believe  there  lies 
beneath  the  Jargon  of  "science"  in  which 
these  studies  abound  a  reactionary,  back- 
ward-loo!<ing  policy  oppoEed  to  change.  Im- 
plicit in  Camelot,  as  In  the  concept  of  "coun- 
terlnsurgency,"  is  an  assumption  that  revo- 
lutionary movements  are  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  that  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  assist,  if 
not  actually  participate  In,  measures  to  re- 
press them.  It  may  be  that  I  am  mistaken 
In  this  interpretation;  if  so,  I  would  be 
greatly  reassured  to  have  convincing  evi<^ence 
to  that  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  two  documents  provided 


by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  one  a  fact 
sheet,  the  other  a  task  statement  on  Project 
Camelot. 

Following  disclosure  of  the  ambitious  plans 
for  Camelot  and  its  cancellation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  President,  by  letter, 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  establish 
procedures    for    clearing    all    Government- 
supported  research  involving  foreign  policy 
matters.     This  letter  sets  a  clear  and  direct 
policy  for  all  agencies,  which  shduld  Insure 
that  an  Incident  like  Project  Camelot  will 
not  happen  again,  to  the  embarrassment  cf 
the   Nation's   foreign   policy.     I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  President's  letter 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  remarks 
Tills  directive  accomplishes  the  purpose  I 
had  in  mind  in  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  when  It  wa.s 
pending    before    the   Senate    committee.    I 
understand  that  the  question  was  discussed 
at  length  by  the  committee  and  I  am  pleased 
that  it  included  language  in  its  report  ex- 
pressing its  concern  about  the  need  for  co- 
ordination In  keeping  with  the  Presidents 
order.     The  report  makes  mention  of  a  di- 
rective issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
designed  to  implement  the  President's  in- 
structions,  and   I   ask   unanimous   consent 
that   tills  letter  be  printed  in   the   Record 
following  my  statement. 

The  committee's  expression  is  reassuring, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  follow  up  to 
Insure  that  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
Indeed  carrying  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  President's  order  for  coordination.  I 
can  aAure  the  Senate  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  have  a  continuing 
interest  in  this  problem. 

Beyond  the  immediate  implications  of  this 
Incident,  broader  Issues  have  been  raised 
concerning  Government-financed  research 
generally.  The  Federal  Government  is  now 
spending  some  $15  billion  a  year  on  research  ■ 
and  development.  Over  $6.7  billion  is  budg- 
eted for  Department  of  Defense  research 
in  fiscal  1966. 

All  too  often;  it  seems  that  research  is 
used  by  Government  agencies  either  for 
prestige  and  growth  purposes,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  positive  decisionmaking.  This  Is 
b6th  an  unhealthy  and  a  costly  trend  and 
I  believe  that  Congress  should  take  a  hard 
look  at  all  Government  research  activities. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  nearly  $23  mil- 
lion is  budgeted  this  year  for  research  on 
behavioral  and  social  sciences  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  $8.3  million  of  this 
amount  was  allocated  to  the  Army  and  out 
of  this,  $2.7  million  was  to  finance  work  of 
the  Special  Operations  Research  Office.  The 
House  and  the  Senate  committees  have  re- 
duced the  total  of  this  type  of  research  by 
about  $4  million  and  I  fully  support  this 
action.  Project  Camelot,  I  fear,  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  expendable  nature  of  most  of  this 
research. 

My  concern  is  not  limited  to  this  $23  mil- 
lion budget  request  but  goes  to  the  contribu- 
tion to  our  society  from  the  $15  billion  spent 
for  Government  research.  Is  this  15  percent 
of  our  Federal  budget  being  spent  as  wisely 
and  usefully  as  It  should  be?  This  Is  a  b.^sic 
problem  which  the  Congress  has  allowed  to 
grow  to  gargantuan  proportions  with  insuffi- 
cient consideration  and  evaluation.  The 
question  of  sound  priorities  must  be  faced 
some  day,  but  I  realize  that  this  Is  not  the 
proper  time  for  such  a  discussion  and  that 
we  can  deal  only  with  the  bill  before  us. 
But  I  am  hopeful  that  before  long  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee,  or  a  special  com- 
mittee, will  undertake  a  thorough  study  of 
all  oiu-  Government's  research  programs. 

Project  Camelot  Fact  Sheet 
Project  Camelot:  Basic  social  science  re- 
search project  on  preconditions  of  intern;".! 
conflict,  and  on  effects  of  Indigenous  gov- 
ernmental actions — easing,  exacerbating  or 
resolving — on  those  preconditions. 
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Contractor:  Special  Operations  Research 
OfUce  of  the  American  University. 

Sponsor:  Army  Research  Office,  Office  of 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Starting  dates:  Authorized  in  August 
1964;  large-scale  research  planning  com- 
menced Iri  January  1965. 

Estimated  completion  date:  Early  1968. 

Budget:  $450,000  last,  half  of  fiscal  year 
1965  (January  1  to  June  30,  1965).  Esti- 
mated $1.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1966  (cur- 
rent fiscal  year). 

Current  status :  No  research  has  been  con- 
ducted in  any  country  at  this  time.  The 
past  6  months  have  been  spent  in  planning 
the  theoretical  approaches  and  the  research 
design.  Possible  sites  for  field  research  have 
not  yet  been  chosen.  The  research  design 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  early  fall; 
field  work  may  begin  in  late  fall. 

Staff:  Six  professional  staff  members  by 
February  1,  1965.  Twenty  professional  staff 
members  by  June  30,  1965.  Three  consult- 
ants have  taken  on  major  planning  responsi- 
bilities. (They  are  not  counted  in  20  staff 
members  cited  above.) 

Thirty  staff  members  expected  at  peak. 

Total  effort  is  planned  at  140  professional 
man-years  over  length  of  projects. 

Project  director:  Rex  D.  Hopper.  B.A. 
(1922),  Butler  University  (English);  M.A. 
(1925),  Butler  University  (comparative  re- 
ligion); Ph.  D.  (1943),  University  of  Texas 
(sociology).  Senior  staff  scientist  at  SORO. 
Previous  experience  and  publications:  chair- 
man, department  of  sociology  and  anthropol- 
ogy, Brooklyn  College;  visiting  professor  of 
sociology  under  Fulbright  program.  National 
University  of  Buenos  Aires;  visiting  profes- 
sor of  sociology  under  Smith-Mundt  Act,  Na- 
tional University  of  Paraguay,  Asuncion  del 
Paragiiay;  visiting  professor  of  sociology.  Na- 
tional University  of  Mexico  (four  summers); 
member  of  faculty.  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Texas,  and  of  the  Institute  of 
Latin  American  Studies;  member  of  staff  and 
treasurer,  Coleglo  of  Internaclonal,  Asuncion 
^del  Paraguay:  publications  on  violent  social 
change  and  sociology  In  Latin  America. 

Task  Statement 

1.  Task  title:  "Methods  for  predicting  and 
influencing  social  change  and  internal  war 
potential"  (Carnelot). 

2.  Sponsor:  OCRD. 

3.  Consumers:  DCSOPS,  OCRD,  ACSI, 
CDC,  all  commands  conducting  counter- 
Insurgency. 

4.  Principal  investigator:  To  be  deter- 
mined. 

Location  of  m<iln  effort:  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Latin  America. 

5.  Scope: 

(a)  Objective  of  research:  To  assist  the 
"Army  in  planning  for  appropriate  advisory 

and  assistance  operations  in  developing  na- 
tions by  testing,  in  relation  to  one  country, 
the  feasibility  of  developing  a  social  systems 
model  which  wllh  give  the  following  capabil- 
ities: 

(1)  Measurement  of  internal  war  poten- 
tial: a  means  for  identifying,  measuring,  and 
forecasftlng  the  potential  for  Internal  war. 

(2)  Estimation  of  reaction  effects:  a  means 
fof  estimating  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
various  governmental  practices,  and  levels  of 
military  involvement  over  a  wide  range  of 
environmental  conditions. 

(3)  Information  collection  and  handling 
systems:  means  and  procedures  for  rapid 
collection,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  data  on 
Internal  war  potential  and  effects  of  govern- 
mental action,  with  appropriate  considera- 
tion of  existing  and  likely  future  automated 
facilities  for  processing  and  analysis. 

(b)  Background:  The  present  interna- 
tional situation — especially  our  relations 
with  the  developing  countries — has  resulted 
in  a  marked  increase  in  the  appreciation  of 
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the  importance  of  the  low-level  conflict  mis- 
sion cf  the  military.  Paralleling  this  trend 
has  been  a  growing  realization  among  mili- 
tary and  civilian  governmental  leaders  that 
a  requirement  exists  for  earlier  warning  of 
the  possibility  of  outbreak  of  internal  war  and 
greater  understanding  of  the  effects  of 
various  military  and  other  governmental  pos- 
tures and  actions  In  this  environment. 

Military  knowledge,  skills  and  techniques 
which,  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  task  of 
preparing  for  and  fighting  conventional  war- 
fare, both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear,  require 
expansion  and  refinement  to  meet  the  opera- 
tional and  military  assistance  demands  of 
cold  war  environment. 

The  military  requirement  for  research  of 
the  various  types  cqvered  in  this  task  have 
been  expressed  in  CDOG  1310(A) b,  1310(B) b, 
1510,  and  1320(B)  o;  in  the  report  of  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  Limited  War  Task  Group.  August 
•1961  (2.2.2.2- .4),  and  in  the  AprU  1963  IDA 
report  (Barmack). 

(c)  Metliod  of  approach:  This  task  will 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  interrelated 
studies  witliin  each  of  the  four  areas  of  re- 
search defined  by  the  above  four  objectives. 
These  areas  of  research  will,  in  turn,  be  In- 
terrelated. Findings  and  concepts  within 
each  will  direct  the  plans  and  orientations 
within  the  others.  Generally,  the  types  of 
studies  to  be  planned  within  each  of  the  four 
areas  will  be  the  following : 

(1)  Model  construction:  The  first  major 
effort  of  the  task  will  be  to  construct  a  con- 
ceptual scheme  or  analytic  model  which  will 
identify  parameters  of  social  systems  to  be 
studied  In  detail  for  an  understanding  of  so- 
cial conflict,  and  will  relate  the  findings  of 
such  studies  to  the  operational  objectives. 
Three  types  of  studies  may  be  Indicated:  re- 
views of  previous  attempts  based  on  the  most 
relevant  of  past  work  modified  by  findings 
of  this  task  applicable  to  the  cvirrent  Opera- 
tional need,  and  simulation  studies  of  par- 
ticular aspects  of  conflict.  During  the  life  of 
the  task,  the  new  model  will  be  modified  and 
refined  as  results  from  all  areas  of  study  sug- 
gest improvements.  At  the  final  stage,  this 
rriodel  will  be  used  as  a  guide  for  the  trans- 
lation of  research  findings  into  a  set  of 
specifications  for  an  information  storage  and 
retrieval  system  which  can  be  tested  for  suit- 
ability as  a  scientific  base  for  operational  and 
policy  planning. 

(2)  Indicator  analysis:  Based  on  param- 
eters identified  in  the  model,  studies  of 
Indicators  of  Internal  war  potential  will  fall 
in  the  following  areas : 

(A)  Studies  of  societal  processes  will  be 
done  to  determine  the  underlying  nature  of 
social  conflict,  including  both  the  character- 
istics of  cleavage  formation  within  a  society, 
and  the  nature  of  adjudication  processes. 

(B)  Preconditions  of  internal  war  wUl  be 
studied  both  empirically  and  analytically. 
This  will  include  indicators  emphasizing  In- 
tellectual factors  (e.g..  Ideology),  economic 
factors  (e.g.,  changes  in  standard  of  living), 
political  factors  (e.g.,  relative  strength  of 
incumbents  and  potential  insurgents),  and 
societal  processes  (e.g.,  rapid  social  change). 

(C)  The  processes  by  which  conflicts  and 
preconditions  are  transformed  into  Internal 
war  can  be  studied  in  the  changing  relation- 
ship between  incumbents  and  potential  in- 
surgents, the  organizing  activities  of  both 
incumbents  and  insurgents  preparatory  to 
internal  warfare,  and  techniques  (such  as 
terrorism)   of  conducting  internal  war. 

(3)  Effects  of  governmental  actions.  Using 
as  criteria  the  types  of  societal  changes  in- 
dicative of  potential  internal  war,  a  series 
of  studies,  will  be  conducted  on  the  effects 
of  various  kinds  of  governmental  actions. 
This  will  include  military  activities  such  as 
civic  action,  training  of  recruits,  foreign 
training  of  officers,  civil  affairs,  internal  se- 
curity missions,  psychological  operations, 
socialization  within  the  military  and  overt 


politiqal  activities.  Analyses  of  these  pro- 
grams should  consider  scope,  intensity,  tim- 
ing, control,  coordination,  subtypes  and 
techniques  of  the  activities.  Other  govern- 
mental actions  to  be  considered  will  be  those 
in  which  military  cooperation  or  coordina- 
tion "is  most  important.  Including  police 
function,  economic  development,  social  wel- 
fare, public  Information  and  foreign  policy. 
(<)  Information  system  design  and  feasi- 
bility test.  The  translation  of  findings  Into 
operational  use  will  require  cost/ effectiveness 
studies  of  collection,  storage  and  retrieval 
processes.  As  a  basis  for  such  evaluations 
attempts  will  be  made  to  collect  the  infor- 
mation required  in  a  specified  country,  to 
integrate  the  information  on  internal  war 
Indicators  and  governmental  actions,  and  to 
render  this  information  into  forms  most  us- 
able by  planners  and  operators. 

6.  E^stimated  professional  man-years  re- 
quired: 

Fiscal  year  1965 20 

Fiscal  year  1966 60 

Fiscal  year  1967 60 

Fiscal  year  1968 20 

7.  Phasing. 

Fiscal  year  1965,  first  question:  Initial 
coordination  with  relevant  Government 
agencies;  establishment  of  project  concept. 

Appointment  of  National  Academy  of 
Science  advisory  committee. 

Determination  of  additional  staff  require- 
ments and  initiation  of  necessary  recruiting. 

Second  question:  Designation  of  overall 
project  manager. 

Development  of  more  detailed  planning. 

Selection  of  appropriate  coimtrles  or  study 
sites. 

Selection  of  special  advisory  panels. 

Establishment  of  organizational  structure 
for  project. 

Coordination  with  relevant  government 
agencies. 

Third  question:  Establishment  of  details 
of  project  projections. 

Initiation  of  state-of-knowledge  studies  in 
all  project  areas. 

Establishment  of  field  office  and  develop- 
ment of  field  research  con;^ctlons. 

Determination  of  special  nullity  require- 
ments, ^v 

Preparation  of  requests  for  proposals  on 
portions  of  project  to  be  subcontracted. 

Fourth  question:  Establishment  of  In- 
house  cross-policy,  and  systems  studies. 

Receipt  and  review  of  proposals  for  sub- 
contracts. 

Establishment  of  summer  study  and  re- 
view group. 

Further  detailed  development  of  activity 
projection. 

Augmentation  of  staff.  < 

8.  Fiscal  year  1966:  Focus  of  research  on 
cross-policy  field  studies.  Fiscal  year  1967: 
Focus  of  research  on  field  studies  of  the 
selected  country.  Fiscal  year  1968:  Conduct 
of  feasibility  test  of  information  system  for 
anticipating  Insurgency  and  planning 
counteraction. 

The  White  HotrsE, 
'Washington,  D.C.,  August  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  '' 

Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Many  agencies  of 
the  Government  are  sponsoring  social  science 
research  which  focuses  on  foreign  areas  and 
people  and  thus  relates  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Some  of  It  Involves 
residence  and  travel  in  foreign  countries 
and  communication  with  foreign  nationals. 
As  we  have  recently  learned.  It  can  raise 
problems  affecting  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

For  that  reason  I  am  determined  that  no 
Government  sponsorship  of  foreign  area 
research  should  be  undertaken  which  In  the 
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judgment  of  the  Secretary  ol 
adversely  affect  United  States 
tions.     Therefore  I  am  asking 
llsh  effective   procedures  whlc|i 
you  to  assure  the  propriety  of 
sponsored    social    science 
area  of  foreign  policy.     I 
consult  with  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  to  determine  the 
dures  for  the  clearance  of  fore 
search  projects  on  a  Governmept 
Sincerely. 

Ltnoon  S.  Johnson. 
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The  Secretary  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  J 
Memorandum  for  Secretaries  c 

Departtnents;    Director  of 

search  and  Engineering; 

Joint   Chiefs  of  Staff; 

taries  of  Defense;   General 

Special     Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense; 

Communications  Agency; 

fense  Intelligence  Agency; 

fense  Supply  Agency; 

Security  Agency. 
Subject:   Clearance  of  studies 

policy  implications. 
Hereafter  all  studies  done 
Department    of    Defense,    the 
which  may  affect  the  relations 
States  with  foreign  governmei  i 
cleared  with  the  Office  of  the 
retary    of    Defense    ( 
Affairs)   before  they  are 

Robert   S. 
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Sena I ors 


Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr. 
Senators  have  mentioned  t 
to  offer  amendments  and  m|ke 
I  believe  the  Senator  from 
the  first  one  to  mention  an 
The  Senator  from  Oregon 
ments  to  make  on  the  Fulb^-ight 
randum.    I  shall  yield,  as  ne 
in  the  order  in  which 
be  heard. 

Suppose  we  have  some 
and  then  get  to  the  amendments 
first  to  the  Senator  from 
Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President, 
take  half  or  three-quarters 
to  comment  on  that  mattei 
•raises  fundamental  policy 
am  willing  to  accommodate 
convenience  of  Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Suppose 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  then 

Mr.  INOUYE.     Mr.  President, 
to  commend  the  able  Senatcp 
sissippi  for  a  magnificent 
this  complex  measure.    I  inv 
to  the  committee  amendment 
-47  of  the  bill,  section  639, 
65-35  formula.     I  am  sure 
realizes  that  many  of  us 
selves  in  opposition  to  the 
this  item.    I  believe  we  hav< 
satisfied  the  proposal  that 
of  Defense  should  be  given 
decide  on  the  distribution 
tv.een  public  and  private  yaids 
fore,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee  will  seriously  cor  sider 
ing  section  639  from  the  bill , 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  apprecia 
est  of  the  Senator.    Other 
a  different  interest.    So  ther 
est  on  both  sides  of  this  matter 

Generally,    I   think   there 
some  surveillance  by  the 
the    allocation    of    these 
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amount  Involved  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
But  we  have  capable  public  shipyards, 
and^of  course  we  have  capable  private 
shipyards.  There  is  not  a  shipyard  in 
Mississippi  that  shares  in  the  $843.2  mil- 
lion included  in  this  bill  for  conversion, 
alteration  and  repair  of  Navy  ships,  so 
I  am  not  directly  involved  in  the  matter. 
But  there  should  be  some  surveillance. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  should  note 
the  fact  that  the  committee  did  not 
write  a  hard  money  or  dollar  rule,  but  in- 
cluded a  proviso  on  page  47  of  the  bill 
w'hich  reads: 

Provided,  Tliat  if  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest  based  on  urgency  of  require- 
ment of  the  fleet  to  have  such  vessels  re- 
pialred,  altered,  or  converted  as  required 
above,  such  work  may  be  done  in  Navy  or 
private  shipyards  as  he  may  direct. 

So  the  Secretary  has  absolute  discre- 
tion to  do  what  he  thinks  is  best  in  the 
public  interest,  as  indicated  in  the  pro- 
viso. It  has  worked  well  in  the  past,  and 
I  believe  it  will  in  the  future. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  That  provision  is 
helpful,  but  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  if  it  were  deleted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
his  attitude. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who 
has  a  comment  to  make. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  both  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  have  studied  section  639.  We 
share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  As  Senators  well 
know,  we  have  an  important  shipyard  in 
our  State,  with  a  large  employment.  We 
are  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  this  sec- 
tion may  involve.  It  is  necessary  for  a 
shipyard  to  maintain  a  steady  work  force 
to  be  able  to  engage  in  repairing  of  ships. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  perform  their  work. 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  regular  staff 
of  employees  who  can  be  maintained  as  a 
working  force.  We  feel  that  that  is  as 
essential  to  our  Naval  tistablishment  as 
it  is  to  have  ships,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  be- 
cause we  engage  there  in  the  very  im- 
portant work  of  repairing  Polaris  sub- 
marines. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  on  sev- 
eral occasions  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  whom  we 
all  have  the  highest  regard. 

I  compliment  him  for  the  moving  state- 
ment he  made  in  connection  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  reassuring  and  a 
fine  statement,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans. 

Returning  to  the  section,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  addition  of  the  proviso  gives 
a  broad  area  of  discretion  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  order  to  make  his  determinations 
in  accordance  with  what  he  believes  is 
in  the  national  interest.  That  makes 
flexible,  as  I  understand  it,  the  previous 
language  of  the  section,  which  is  quite 
direct  and  refers  to  the  percentages. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
proviso  provides  that  flexibility  of  opera- 
tion and  that  area  of  discretion  to  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  this  section? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  read 
the  language  correctly.     It  does  give  the 


Secretary  discretion.  He  can  divide  this 
as  he  may  direct,  so  long  as  he  bases  his 
conclusion  upon  the  facts,  the  sole  guide 
being  the  public  interest.  The  Senator 
used  the  term  "national  interest."  The 
words  here  are  "public  interest,"  which  i.s 
equivalent  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina 
They  mean  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  he  finds  this  for- 
mula too  rigid  or  too  inconsistent  with 
the  public  interest,  based  on  the  urgency 
of  the  requirements  of  the  fleet,  with 
reference  to  repair,  alteration,  or  con- 
version of  naval  vessels,  he  can  do  it  in 
any  way  he  mi»y  direct.  That  language 
was  put  in  to  give  him  the  discretion  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  another  question 
in  connection  with  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill:  Was  not  a  sec- 
tion similar  to  this  omitted  therefrom, 
and  would  that  not  normally  be  the  place 
where  such  a  provision  as  this  would 
appear? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  a  section  in 
that  bill,  and  being  a  member  of  botli 
committees,  I  made  the  point  at  the  time, 
that  I  did  not  believe  that  the  language 
precluded  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  recommending  the  inclusion  of  the 
"65-35"  provision,  and  that  it  did  not 
preclude  the  Senate  from  adopting  such 
a  provision.  I  believe  that  I  reported 
that  to  the  Senate  when  the  conference 
report  on  the  procurement  authorization 
was  considered.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  TMr.  SaltonstallI 
was  in  the  same  conference. 

There  is  language  on  the  subject,  but 
this  is  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds 
included  in  this  bill,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina 
The  impression  given  to  the  Secretary, 
I  hope,  wiU  not  be  employed  to  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  very  important 
naval  shipyards  we  have — especially  the 
one  in  Charleston. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  that  it  does  not  involve  a  Navy 
yard  in  his  Staite.  It  is  a  valuable  yard 
facility.  This  language  has  been  in  the 
law  now  for  3  consecutive  years.  The 
Senator's  yard  has  prospered  greatly 
under  this  very  language. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
He  has  worked>)n  this  bill  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  say  to 
both  Senators  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Thurmond],  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
IntyreI,  who  I  see  is  on  his  feet,  and 
also  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
iNouYEl,  that  the  65-35  section  has  been 
in  the  bill  for  3  or  4  years.  The  Navy 
does  not  like  it  particularly,  but  they  say 
they  can  live  with  it.  The  Secretaiy  of 
Defense  says  that  he  will  get  by  with  it. 

Under  the  public  interest  proviso,  there 
has  been  more  money  spent  in  the  Naval 
shipyards  than  the  65  percent  in  the  last 
two  years.  I  believe  that  the  actual 
amount  spent  in  naval  yards  last  yeai 
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was  all  but  33  percent.  I  am  confident 
that  this  provision,  with  its  broad  discre- 
tion in  the  public  interest,  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

The  House  has  nothing  in  the  bill  on 
this  subject.  If  there  are  strong  de- 
mands by  the  House  conferees  we  can 
leave  the  section  out.  ^ 

Pi-om  my  own  personal  point  of  view,  I 
would  not  care  too  much  to  see  it  left  out, 
but  we  have  put  it  in  for  the  last  3  or 
4  years  because  of  divergent  Interests 
brought  up  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
and.  therefore,  we  felt  that  as  the  Navy 
can  get  along  with  it.  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  can  get  along  with  it,  it  was 
better  to  have  it  in  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
am  encouraged  that  the  House  conferees 
may  be  insistent,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  the  expressions  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  does  not  feel 
strongly  on  this  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  question  of  the 
public  interest,  let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  has  it  not  proved  to 
be  an  adequate  vehicle  to  take  care  of 
any  situation  that  can  arise  oi\ either  side 
of  the  controversy? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  answer  is 
"yes,"  obviously. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  especially 
Interested  in  section  639  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  since  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  amended  it  to 
Include  a  provision  that  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  re- 
pair, alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval 
vessels  should  be  utilized  in  private  ship- 
yards. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  include  any  such 
provision  in  the  bill  which  it  passed. 
The  provision  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee wrote  into  the  bill  would  provide 
a  degree  of  flexibility.  The  Senate  pro- 
vision makes  it  possible  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  depart  fropi  the  limitation 
when  he  determines  that  application  of 
the  limitation  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest. 

However,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  would 
be  the  wiser  course  to  omit  entirely  the 
provision  which  is  in  the  bill,  as  did  the 
House.  The  allocation  of  repairs,  altera- 
tions, and  conversions  of  naval  vessels 
between  Navy  shipyards  and  privately 
owned  shipyards  should  be  made,  par- 
ticularly in  this  time  of  emergency,  on 
the  basis  of  eflBciency.  proficiency,  time 
factors,  and  economy,  rather  thin  on 
any  arbitrary  allocation. 

The  decision  should  be  made  on  a 
case-to-case  basis  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  on  this  matter  will  pre- 
vail in  the  conference,  as  I  feel  that  this 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
national  security. 

We  in  South  Carolina  have  one  of  the 
finest  naval  shipyards  in  the  country. 
We  are  very  much  interested  in  this 
shipyard.  StUl,  I  would  not  take  this 
position  If  I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  in  the 


best  interest  of  national  security;  but, 
unless  we  keep  these  shipyards  ready  at 
any  moment  to  go  forward  for  repair, 
alteration,  or  conversion  of  vessels,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  could  be  in  trouble. 

The  capabilities  of  our  naval  shipyards 
are  as  essential  a  part  of  our  defense 
forces  as  the  vessels  which  they  con- 
struct and  repair.  We  must  maintain 
these  capabilities  by  utilizing  them. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  insure  that  the 
requisite  skills  and  experience  in  ship- 
building and  repair  will  be  available  in 
critical  emergencies. 

We  take  pride  that  those  employed  in 
the  naval  shipyard  located  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  are  skilled  employees.  They 
are  dedicated,  regular  employees  who 
know  their  jobs.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
important  that  we  keep  this  reservoir  iri 
store,  to  be  used  at  any  time  it  may  be 
needed. 

On  the  bill  as  a  whole,  I  compliment 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He 
has  done  an  outstanding  job.  It  has 
been  my  great  pleasure  to  cooperate  with 
him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  appreciate  his 
cooperation.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
imderstood.  As  I  said,  I  believe  that  we 
need  some  surveillance  around  the  flexi- 
ble language  in  the  bill  but,  of  course,  if 
this  provision  goes  to  conference.  I.  as  a 
conferee,  will  support  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
know  that  he  has  a  great  interest  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual,  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  its  consideration  of  this  year's 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  careful, 
meticulous  job  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  his  colleagues  in  shaping 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  was  quite  concerned,  however,  to 
learn  of  the  inclusion  in  this  bill  of  sec- 
tion 639.  which  has  attempted  to  restore 
a  modified  version  of  the  often  dis- 
credited 65-35  formifla. 

As  Senators  will  know,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  that  retention  of  the 
65-35  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
work  between  public  and  private  ship- 
yards would  result  in  increased  costs  to 
the  taxpayei-s  for  ship  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion.  Both  Chambers  of  the 
Congress  concurred  by  striking  the  65-35 
formula  from  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  This  action  was  taken  with  the  full 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

After  the  Congress  had  thus  expressed 
itself  -on  this  subject,  the  House  enacted 
H.R.  9221.  the  bill  before  us.  without  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  65-35  provision. 
I  Was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
thus  acted  on  its  own  to  insert  this  give- 


away of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  which 
section  639  represents. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  conferees  on 
HJl.  9221  will  see  the  wisdom  of  deleting 
section  639.  I  express  this  hope  free 
from  any  regional  interest,  and  base  it 
solely  on  the  fact  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  every  knowledgeable  expert 
in  the  field  has  recommended  that  the 
65-35  formula  be  abohshed.  Among 
these  experts  I  would  list  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  or  not 
U.S.  naval  vessels  will  be  repaired,  over- 
hauled, or  converted.  The  issue  is  sim- 
ply whether  the  U.S.  Navy  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  this  work  with  a  maximum 
of  eflBciency  and  a  minimum  of  expense 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  section  639  is  bad  medi- 
cine for  the  ills  of  our  domestic  ship- 
building industry.  Its  anticompetitive 
effect  is  simple;  it  simply  guarantees  to 
the  commercial  yards  that,  no  matter 
how  slipshod  their  work,  the  Navy  will 
continue  to  send  work  to  them.  Its  Im- 
pact upon  quality  control,  overall  com- 
petitiveness, and  the  ability  of  manage- 
ment is  easy  to  forsee.  The  retention  of 
section  639  will  represent  another  victory 
for  the  private  shipbuilding  interests  of 
this  Nation  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL] ,  and  the  remarks 
of  thq  Senator  f i-om  Mississippi,  indicat- 
ing that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  flexibility  in  this  provision  as 
it  is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I,  for  one,  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
Vietnam  situation,  thinking  in  the  terms 
the  Senator  has  shown  to  the  American 
people  through  his  analysis  of  defense 
matters,  believe  that  next  year,  with 
strikes  up  and  down  the  west  coast  In  pri- 
vate yards,  as  well  as  up  and  down  the 
east  coast,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  not  have  this  limitation  placed 
upon  him.  I  urge  the  Senator  and  the 
other  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
when  they  go  to  conference  with  tlie 
House,  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
complete  deletion  of  section  639. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  stated  his  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject very  well.  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 
I  believe  I  should  now  describe  the  com- 
mittee action  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

LIMITATION  ON  SHIP  REPAIR  FUNDS 

The  Department  of  Defense  Appro-  - 
priation  Acts  for  fiscal  years  1963.  1964, 
and  1965  included  the  so-called  65-35 
formula  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
Navy  ship  conversion,  alteration,  and 
repair  work  between  the  Navy  shipyards 
and  the  privately  owned  shipyards.  This 
provision  Includes  an  escape  clause  that 
allows  such  work  to  be  allocated  with- 
out regard  to  the  formula  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  deterngggs  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  Wdo  so.  The 
Secretary  did  make  use  of  this  provision 
during  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  budget  proposed  that  this  pro- 
vision not  be  included  in  the  bill  tor 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  it  was  not  included 
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Mr.  President,  when  I 
conference  report  on  the 
authorization  bill  to  the 
it  clear  that  this  provision 
strict  the  right  of  the 
propriations  to  recommend, 
ate  to  adopt  the  65-35 
as  that  provision  is  tied  to 
propriated   in   the   bill 
provision. 

In  recommending  the 
provision,  the  committee  ha  ; 
consideration  several  factor  i 

First.  The  fact  that  the  U 
has  an  excess  of  shipyard 
.  Second.  The  fact  that  it 

[^  tional  interest  to  maintain 

P  this  capacity  as  possible. 

Third.  The  fact  that  dur 
3  years  the  px-ovision  has  no 
any  serious  problems  for  th< 
yards. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
that  should  be  stressed, 
eludes  $843,173,000  for 
ation.    and    repair    work. 
Navy's    preliminary    plan 
shipyards  would  be  allocate^ 
000  of  this  total,  which  is  a 
lion  more  than  they  were  al 
ing  fiscal  year  1965.    Howev 
cation  represents  only  26.3 
total.    This  allocation  is 
allocation  to  private  yards 
year  1962,  which  was  the  ye 
65-35    provision    was    intr 
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privately  owned  shipyards 
try.    For  these  reasons,  th 
urges  the  adoption  of  the 
vision  contained  In  section 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr 
would  like  to  add  my 
those  of  Senators  who 
their  appreciation  to  the 
Mississippi  for  the 
has  done  on  the  bill.    We 
expect  such  fine  work  from 
preciate  also  his  remarks 
nam  situation,  which  I 
helpful. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank 
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about  section  639,  to  indicate  my  reser- 
vations with  respect  to  it. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
stantly stressed  its  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  the  strongest  possible  De- 
fense Establishment,  combined  with  em- 
phasis on  cost  efifectiveness.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the 
same  objective. 

Congress  could  take  no  action  more 
effectively  designed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  than  to  repeal  the  65-35  provi- 
sion for  conversion,  alteration,  and  re- 
pair of  naval  vessels.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  pointed  out  that  an  increase 
in  the  overhaul  of  nuclear  submarines 
accomplished  at  naval  shipyards,  as  op- 
posed to  private  shipyards,  would  con- 
stitute a  substantial  savings  to  the  U.S. 
Tieasury. 

With  a  defense  budget  running  over 
$50  billion  a  year,  we  must  look  for  areas 
where  savings  can  be  made,  especially 
when  these  savings  will  serve  to  sharpen 
the  skills  of  craftsmen  who  will  be  among 
those  first  called  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

If  it  is  the  objective  of  Congress  to  in- 
sist upon  the  most  effective  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds,  repeal  of  this  provision, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. When  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Conference  Committee  meets  to  consider 
the  defense  appropriations  bill,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  conferees  will  seriously 
consider  supporting  this  suggestion. 

I  am  reassured,  as  also  are  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  and  other  Sen- 
ators, by  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
the  language  of  section  639,  as  it  is  now 
included  in  the  bUl,  is  designed  to  insure 
flexibility  in  the  exercise  of  discretion 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  For  that 
assurance  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  far  his  fine  remarks  and 
presentation.  I  know  that  he  has  a  great 
interest  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.H..  is  fighting  for  its  life.  The 
Secretai-y  of  Defense  has  ordered  that 
this  yard  be  phased  out  over  a  period  of 
10  years,  a  decision  which  I  cannot  ac- 
cept as  wise  and  expedient.  This  action 
presumably  was  based,  in  part  at  least, 
on  the  determination  that  the  Ports- 
mouth yard  is  not  economically  competi- 
tive. The  mcnagement  at  the  yard  and 
the  workers  at  the  yard  have  jointly  ex- 
tended ever.'  efifort  to  disprove  this  con- 
clusion over  the  past  few  months,  and 
remarkable  progress  in  cfQciency  and 
productivity  has  beeri  achieved.  But  we 
can  only  prove  our  mettle  by  having  full 
opportunity  in  the  construction,  conver- 
sion, alteration,  and  repair  of  Polaris 
and  attack  submarines. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  express  my 
concern  about  the  restrictive  language 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee, 
which  would  limit  the  use  of  funds  for 
ship  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion, 
so  as  to  provide  that  at  least  35  percent 
of  such  work  shall  be  peffcrmed  by  pri- 
vately owned  shipyards.  I  cannot  con- 
cede, as  the  language  in  the  report  sug- 
gests, that  this  is  a  reasonable,  equitable. 
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or  desirable  distribution  of  work  between 
private  and  public  yards.  If  there  is  one 
area  where  the  public  yards  admittedly 
excel,  it  is  in  the  field  of  alteration  and 
repair.  On  this  point,  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  statement 
contained  in  the  summary  of  "Study  of 
Naval  Requirements  for  Shipyard  Ca- 
pacity." issued  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  November  17.  1964.  in  support 
of  the  decision  to  close  some  of  our  public 
yards. 

In  respect  to  conversion,  alteration,  ami 
repair  (CAR)  work,  the  studies  show  thnt 
In  many  cases  it  is  cheaper  for  DOD  to  per- 
form such  work  In-house.  This  results  frcm 
the  fact  that  the  naval  shipyards  which  must 
be  maintained  for  strategic  and  operation;!  i 
reasons  have  a  high  fixed  overhcid  cost 
which  continues  regardless  of  workload  iis- 
signed.  Hence,  If  the  volume  of  CAR  work 
performed  In  the  naval  shipyards  were  in- 
creased from  the  present  level  of  65  percent 
to  the  former  level  of  about  80  percent.  It  Is 
believed  the  overall  savings  to  DOD,  at  least 
In  the  short  run,  wovild  be  $10  to  $15  million 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  this 
statement  that  military  authorities 
themselves  would  prefer  to  return  to  the 
former  distribution,  which  resulted  in 
80  percent  of  the  repair  work  being  done 
in  public  shipyards.  And  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  during  1965.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  found  it  necessai-y  to 
authorize  several  exceptions  to  the  65-35 
fonnula  in  order  that  the  necessaiy  work 
might  be  performed  where  it  could  toe 
handled  most  satisfactorily,  and  that  was 
in  our  public  facilities. 

I  realize  that  due  to  the  parliamentary 
situation  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
revise  their  formula  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Hov/ever  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  should  not  further  starve  our 
already  hungry  public  yards  and  that, 
moreover,  we  should  not  tighten,  this  al- 
ready restrictive  language,  by  making  it 
even  more  difficult  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  obtain  its  repair  work  on  our 
fighting  ships  when  and  where  it  needs 
it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  earlier 
this  year  the  militai-y  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  was  enacted.  This  bill, 
now  Public  Law  89-37.  includes  section 
303  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  assignment  of  naval  ship  conversioii, 
alteration,  and  repair  projects  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  economic  and  military  con- 
siderations and  shall  not  be  restricted  by  re- 
quirements that  certain  portions  of  sucii 
naval  shipwork  be  assigned  tp  particular 
types  of  shipyards  or  to  particular  geogr.'iphi- 
cal  areai  or  by  similar  requlrement-s. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  requested  the 
elimination  of  the  statutoi-y  35-65  ratio 
for  the  allocation  of  ship  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  conversion  work  between  pri- 
vately owned  and  public  shipyard:. 
Pointing  out  that  this  work  can  be  ac- 
complished with  essentially  equal  elTi- 
ciency  in  private  shipyards  afid  naval 
shipyards.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
Nitze  feels  that  the  distribution  of  this 
work  between  the  two  categories  of  ship- 
yards should  be  based  upon  considera- 
tion of  assuring  efficient  utilization  of 
shipyard  capacities  and  capabilities  rath- 
er than  a  rigid  35-65  division.  He  hns 
pointed  out  that  as  more  of  this  woi  k 


is  assigned  to  the  Navy  yards,  it  is  more 
economical  to  the^pefense  Department 
because  they  operarc  with  fixed  overhead 
costs  that  are  largely  independent  of 
their  assigned  workload. 

Being  fully  acquainted  with  the  excel- 
lent operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard.  I  can  attest  to  the  correctness 
of  the  Navy's  judgment. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  regret.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  note  the  addition  to  H.R. 
9221  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  statutoi-y  35-65  division.  This  ac- 
tion controvenes  the  policy  established 
by  Congress  only  a  few  months  ago  in 
Public  Law  89-37.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Senate-House  conferees  will  delete 
section  639  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
for  this  very  important  and  necessary 
appropriation  bill  which  provides  funds 
for  the' military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  added  language — 
section  639 — requiring  that  at  least  35 
percent  of  Navy  ship  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  funds  be  expended  in 
privately  owned  shipyards,  leaving  65 
percent  for  Navy  yards. 

Section  639  is  almast  identical  to 
language  carried  in  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  the  past  3  years.  This  year, 
however.  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  Paul  H. 
Nitze  recommended  repeal  of  this  ar- 
bitrary allocation  of  Navy  ship  repair, 
alteration  and  conversion  work. 

His  superior.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  recommended  re- 
peal of  the  35-65  proviso. 

His  superior,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Aimed  Forces,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  recommended  repeal  of  the 
35-65  proviso. 

The  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  recommended  omission  of 
the  35-65  proviso,  the  full  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  concurred,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  approving 
the  pending  bill  (H.R.  9221) ,  also  omitted 
this  restriction. 

I  have  opposed  the  35-65  proviso  from 
the  very  beginning— and  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  the  administration  now  op- 
poses it. 

I  believe  national  defense  considera- 
tions, not  an  arbitrary  dollar  division, 
should  be  the  first  and  foremost  basis  for 
allocating  Navy  ship  conversion,  altera- 
tijin,  and  repair  work. 
"^Ijam  glad  that  those  administration 
officials  most  closely  concerned  with  Navy 
fleet  readiness  and  combat  capability  now 
agree  that  the  35-65  proviso  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  national  security.   . 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  earlier  this  year  Congress  enacted  as 
part  of  the  defense  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  authorization 
act  a  section  stating  that  assignment  of 
such  Navy  shipwork  be  on  the  basis  of 
economic  and  military  considerations.* 
not  under  restrictive  requirements  that  it 
be  assigned  to  particular  types  of  ship- 
yards or  to  particular  geographic  areas. 

The  section  of  this  enactment — Pub- 
lic Law  89-37— reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  303.  The  assignment  of  naval  ship 
conversion,    alteration,   and   repair   projects 


shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  economic  and 
military  considerations  and  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted by  requirements  that  certain  por- 
tions of  such  naval  shipwork  be  assigned  to 
particular  types  of  shipyards  or  to  particular 
geographical  areas  or  by  similar  require- 
ments. 

Thus,  only  last  May,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  went  on  record  opposing  re- 
strictions to  allocate  Navy  ship  conver- 
sion, alteration,  and  repair  work  by  type 
of  shipyard. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  bill 
containing  a  section  that  allocates  such 
work  by  type  of  shipyard. 

While  I  would  like  very  much  to  see 
section  639  of  the  pending  bill  stricken,  I 
realize  the  practical  difliGulties  in  at- 
tempting to  do  this. 

Section  639  reads  as  follows: 

Of  the  funds  made  •  available  in  this  Act 
for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval 
vessels,  at  least  35  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
sion In  privately  owned  shipyards:  Provided, 
That  if  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest based  on  urgency  of  requirement  of 
the  fleet  to  have  such  vessels  repaired,  altered, 
or  converted  as  required  above,  such  work 
may  be  done  In  Navy  or  private  shipyards  as 
he  may  direct. 

Tills  is  identical  to  language  in  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1965,  except  that  the  words  "of  the  fleet" 
have  been  added  this  year. 

It  is  recognized  that  section  639  is  sub- 
ject to  a  pwint  of  order  and  could  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill. 
The  matter  constituting  legislation  is  the 
language  beginning  "Provided.  That" 
through  the  end  of  the  section. 

1*0  avoid  a  point  of  order,  an  amend- 
ment could  be  offered  to  strike  the  pro- 
viso clause.  Section  639  then  would 
read : 

Of  the  funds  made  available  In  this  Act  for 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval 
vessels,  at  least  35  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version In. privately  owned  shipyards. 

This  would  be  even  worse  than  section 
639  as  it  stands,  for  then  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  have  no  discretion 
whatsoever  to  exceed  the  65  percent  for 
Navy  yards  even  if  fleet  requirements 
demanded  that  additional  work  be  per- 
formed in  Navy  yards. 

As  one  who  believes  allocation  of  such 
work  should  be  on  the  basis  of  defense 
requirements,  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  authority  to  allocate  more  than  65 
percent  to  Navy  yards  when  fleet  require- 
ments are  urgent. 

The  parUamentary  situation  being  as 
it  is  and  the  possible  alternatives  worse 
than  section  639  as  it  stands,  the  ques- 
tion then  arises,  "Why  not  move  to  strike 
section  639  from  the  bill?" 

T'his  was  attempted  last  year  and  wtis, 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  voice  vote' 
of  the  Senate.  My  assessment  of  the 
situation  today  shows  the  result  would 
be  the  same  if  anyone  tried  to  delete  sec- 
tion 639.  A  vote  in  the  Senate  to  retain 
639  would  make  it  much  more  difficult 
to  remove  section  639  if  the  bill  goes  to 
House-Senate  conference  committee. 


Therefore,  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to 
bow  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

I  am  as  vigorously  opposed  to  this  sec- 
tion now,  as  I  have  always  been. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  deleted  in 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

Despite  my  objection  to  this  one  sec- 
tion, I  shall  vote  to  pass  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  as  a  vital  measure  to  our 
national  security. 

I  hope  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  reconsider  their  position  so 
far  as  the  35-65  proviso  is  concerned  and 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  all  the  admin- 
istration experts  in  this  field  have  recom- 
mended that  the  35-65  proviso  be  re- 
pealed. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  assurance  of  the 
Senators  who  are  in  charge  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  that  flexibility  will  be  used 
in  working  out  the  35-65 -percent  pro- 
viso. I  do  hope  that  if  the  conferees 
accept  the  Senate  version,  this  flexibility 
will  be  given. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  statement,  which 
covers  the  subject  very  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to 
have  stated.  It  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  would  fcorrect  the  reference 
to  a  section  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38, 
line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "521" 
and  insert  "621". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     417 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  417  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  i-ead 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  417)  offered  by 
Ml".  Nelson  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "$4,092,291,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,107,499.- 
900". 

On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3. 

On  page  48.  line  4.  strike  out  "642"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "641". 

Mr.  NELSON.  First.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  fMr. 
Stennis]  that  I  have  read  extensively  in 
the  last  two  volumes  of  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senator,  which  total  ap- 
proximately 2.000  pages.  I  join,  other 
Senators  present  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Miss'ssippi  and  the  com- 
mittee for  an  extremely  thoughtful  and 
probng  hearini  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation request. 

My  r!;fference.  considered  alongside  the 
$47   billion    appropriation    amounts   to 
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something  less  than  one 
of  1  percent.    The  amou4t 
this  is  $15  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    On  beh 
mittee.  as  well  as  personally 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 
The    Senator    is    certainl^ 
rights  to  offer  an 
shall   be   very  much 
points  that  he  makes. 

Does  the  Senator  wish 
and-nay  vote  on  his 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  shall 
and  nays  on  the  amendment 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
ber  of  Senators  present  to 
and  nays,  so  I  shall  wait 
quonim  call. 

Mr.   President,  the 
poses  to  restore  $15  millibn 
propriation  for  the  purpos 
the  Army  special 
program  called  STEP. 

The    House    of    Repv 
eluded  the  amount  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

The  appropriation  for 
gram  is  supported  and  w 
the  testimony  by 
NcNamara.     It   was 
testimony  by  Stephen 
the  Army,  Gen.  Creightoh 
Jr.,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  U 
Gen.  B.   F.   Taylor 
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The  Army  is  properly  concerned  about 
having  to  turn  these  men  away,  particu- 
larly since  they  are  at  the  same  time  ac- 
cepting over  100.000  men  from  the  draft 
each  year,  many  of  whom  did  not  meet 
Army  enlistment  standards  either. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  there  are  two  rules  which  ^ 
differ  from  each  other — one  rule  relating 
to  the  physical  and  mental  qualifications 
which  are  applicable  to  volunteers  and 
a  totally  different  rule  which  is  applica- 
ble to  men  who  are  drafted? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  The 
Army  accepts  the  draftees  who  on  their 
academic  tests  achieve  a  percentile  of  21. 
That  means  that  any  draftee  who 
achieves  a  score  of  21  has  20  percent  of 
the  population  academically  beneath 
him. 

In  the  volunteer  program  the  Army 
wUl  accept  only  volunteers  who  achieve 
a  percentile  of  31.  which  is  substantially 
higher.  So  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
we  are  drafting  into  the  Army  men  who 
achieve  a  percentile  of  21  and  who  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  AiTay.  aind  reject- 
ing men  who  receive  a  percentile  of  28, 
29,  or  30,  on  the  grounds  that  that  is  not 
high  enough  for  a  volunteer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  means  that  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  volunteer  is  re- 
jected unless  he  reaches  the  level  of  31. 
Mr.  NELSON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    But  when  the  supply 
of  volunteers  is  exhausted  and  draftees 
are  needed,  a  person  who  did  not  qualify 
as  a  volunteer  could  qualify  as  a  draftee. 
Mr.  NELSON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Does    the    Senator 
from  Wisconsin  believe  that  this  differ- 
ence in  testing  is  not  sound? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  difference  in  the 
testing  may  be  sound  enough.  In  other 
words,  it  may  be  defensible  to  draft 
someone  who  has  a  percentile  of  21  and  is 
going  to  stay  in  the  Army  for  only  2 
years,  but  decline  to  accept  a  volunteer 
having  a  percentile  of  31  who  intends  to 
spend  his  career  in  the  service. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  However.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  defensible  to  refuse  to  accept 
a  volunteer  who  achieves  less  than  a  per- 
centile of  31.  not  because  he  does  not 
have  the  intellectual  capacity  tut  be- 
cause he  has  not  had  the  reading,  writ- 
ting,  and  arithmetic  required. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  not 
to  reduce  the  percentile  but  to  provide 
that  the  Army  may  accept  volunteers 
who  receive  a  percentile  of  less  than  31, 
send  them  to  school  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  or  elsewhere,  and  give  them  train- 
ing in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
so  that  they  can  take  an  examination  and 
achieve  a  percentile  of  31  or  above.  Then 
we  will  have  a  volunteer  who  will  make  a 
good  soldier  and  will  meet  the  standards 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  in  this  period~of  in- 
ternational stress  inquiring  why  many 
persons  are  being  rejected  because  they 
are  labeled  as  dull  normal.  The  query 
is:  Are  they  not  qualified  to  do  some 


work  in  the  military  service?  There  is 
menial  work  they  could  do.  I  thought 
those  letters  made  a  fairly  strong  point. 
I  subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  trying  to  do  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  ^ 

.  During  the  past  3  years,  91.000  men 
came  in  through  the  draft  who  would 
have  been  refused  if  they  had  volun- 
teered. Since  It  was  felt  that  a  willing 
volunteer  frequently  makes  a  better  sol- 
dier than  an  unwilling  draftee,  and  since 
it  is  a  great  expense  to  the  Army  to  have 
to  train  a  new  set  of  draftees  every  2 
years,  while  aj^olunteer  is  in  for  at  least 
3  years,  and  is-^lso  much  mflre  likely  to 
reenlist.  the  Army  began  to  look  about 
for  some  way  to  bring  in  more  of  the 
men  it  was  turning  away,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  its  high  stand- 
ards. 

*  The  answer  they  developed  was  STEP. 
Under  this  program,  volunteers  who  are 
qualified  except  for  a  correctible  medical 
deficiency,  or-  a  correctible  educational 
deficiency,  but  not  both,  can  be  accepted 
as  volunteers  on  a  provisional  basis,  and 
assigned  to  STEP. 

In  the  case  of  those  with  a  medical 
deficiency,  the  condition  must  be  re- 
mediable within  6  weeks;  after  that  time 
the  man  must  meet  the  regular  Army 
physical  standards. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  6-week 
time  limit  under  the  Army  proposal: 
if  a  man  is  underweight  or  overweight, 
and  the  doctors  are  confident  that  his 
weight  can  be  brought  within  the  pre- 
scribed bounds,  but  not  within  6  weeks, 
he  will  still  be  eligible. 

In  fiscal  1964,  there  were  12,600  volun- 
teers who  passed  all  other  standards  but 
were  medically  disqualified.  The  Army 
estimates  that  900  of  these  would  ha\e 
qualified  for  STEP. 

The  major  part  of  STEP,  however, 
would  deal  with  those  whose  mental  test 
scores  were  too  low.  The  Army  requires 
a  score  of  31  on  the  Armed  Forces  quali- 
fying test — higher  than  any  of  the  other 
services — and  56,000  volunteers  were 
turned  down  in  fiscal  1964  solely  because 
they  did  not  achieve  this  score.  Of 
these,  about  41,000  scored  high  enough 
to  be  eligible  to  enter  the  STEP  program 
if  it  were  instituted. 

Until  the  program  has  operated  for  4 
years  on  an  experimental  basis,  the 
Army  proposed  to  enlist  15,000  each  ye.^.r 
out  of  the  pool  of  around  42,000  eligibles 
for  STEP. 

Those  who  are  admitted  with  an  edu- 
cational deficiency  will  be  placed  m  a 
special  14 -week  training  program  at  Fjvc 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  Here  they  will 
spend  half  of  each  day  receiving  basic 
combat  training,  and  half  the  day  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  subjects  like  Eng- 
lish, arithmetic,  social  studies,  and  sci- 
ence. This  will  be  a  stretchout  of  6  weeks 
in  the  normal  8-week  basic  combat  train- 
ing course. 

At  the  end  of  the  14  weeks,  trair.cPo 
v.'ho  have  satisfiCtorily  completed  their 
basis  combat  trSnlng,  and  wham  the 
Director  of  General  Educational  Dcvel- 
orment  believes  to  have  advanced  ade- 
qur-tely,    will    take   the   Armed   Foicts 


qualifying  test  again.  If  they  now  score 
31  or  higher,  they  will  be  given  2  weeks' 
leave  and  then  sent  to  advanced  indi- 
vidual training  like  any  other  enlistee. 

Those  who  fail  the  Armed  Forces 
qualifying  test  this  second  time,  or  who 
do  not  take  it  because  the  Director* feels 
they  are  not  ready,  will  be  sent^o  a 
modified  program  combining  advanced 
individual  training  and -general  educa- 
tional developmejit ;  for  3  weeks  they  will 
receive  6  hours  of  general  education  and 

2  hours  of  military  training  each  day, 
and  will  then  take  the  Armed  Forces 
qualifying  test  a  third  time. 

Those  who  still  fail  will  receive  one 
final  chance;  they  will  continue  for 
another  5  weeks  of  modified  training, 
receiving  up  to  4  hours  per  day  of  gen- 
eral education  on  their  deficient  subjects, 
combined  with  on-the-job  training  as 
basic  engineer  pioneers,  learning  to  use 
•  engineer  tools,  and  the  basic  techniques 
of  carpentry. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  trainee 
\iill  take  the  Armed  Forces  qualifying 
test.  If  he  scores  31  or  higher,  he  will 
be  assigned  to  an  Active  Army  unit;  if 
he  scores  lower,  he  will  be  discharged. 

The  Army  for  some  time  now  has 
operated  similar  programs  of  general 
educational  development  for  draftees 
who  were  below  their  regular  stand- 
ards— at  present,  men  are  eligible  for 
the  draft  if  they  score  as  low  as  21. 

Mr.  Tijton  Davis,  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Development  of  the  5th  Army, 
presented  some  figures  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  on  the  success  met  by 
these  programs  at  installations  in  the 
5th  Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davis 
made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  January  26,  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Tilton  Davis,  Jr.,  Direc- 
tor OP  General  Educational  Development, 
5th  U.S.  Army,  Before  the  Department 
op  Defense  Subcommittee,  Committee  on' 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate,  January  26, 
1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, you  recall  that  Mr,  Ailes  spoke  of 
the  AFQT — Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Test — 
testyscore  of  31  being  the  mental  standard 
for  enlistment  but  that  some  exceptions  are 
made  in  the  case  of  high  school  graduates. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  during  the  past 

3  years  some  91.000  draftees  were  taken  into 
the  Army  who  achieved  scores  below  this 
minimum. 

The  data  I  will  present  will  be  based  on 
results  some  of  these  men  have  achieved  in 
the  Army's  general  educational  development 
program.  » 

After  a  man  Is  accepted  into  service,  the 
AFQT  score  is  not  used.  The  Army  adminis- 
ters additional  tests  to  specifically  Identify 
the  aptitudes  of  Individuals.  The  Army 
classification  battery,  or  ACB.  Is  the  princi- 
pal test.  It  consists  of  11  parts.  By  combin- 
■  ing  these  part  scores,  aptitude  areas  of  in- 
dividuals are  determined.  The  aptitude  area 
scores  are  one  of  the  factors  used  by  classi- 
fication personnel  to  assign  individuals  t(\ 
MOS  training  and  by  service  schools  as 
,  course  prerequisites. 

One  of  the  aptitude  area  scores  is  called 
the  general  technical  or  GT.  The  two  parts 
which  make  up  the  GT  ars  the  v?rbnl  test 


and  arithmetical  reasoning.  GT  aptitude 
area  scores  have  a  high  correlation  with 
scores  achieved  on  tbe  AFQT.  A  score  of  31 
on  the  AFQT  Is  about  equal  to  a  score  of  90 
on  the  GT  aptitude  area.  An  AP^T  score  of 
15  is  about  a  GT  score  of  75. 

Since  GT  scores  are  recorded  on  official 
records  when  educational  level  surveys  are 
taken,  Individuals  whose  GT  scores  are  below 
90  are  identified.  When  the  military  training 
situation  permits,  these  men  are  enrolled  in 
on-duty  or  oflf-duty  classes  and  Instruction 
is  given  in  reading,  social  studies,  arithmetic, 
and  general  physical  sciences. 

The  two  charts  which  follow  (not  printed 
in  the  Record)  show  the  effect  of  GED  in- 
struction on  the  general  technical  score  of 
students.  These  experience  data  are  from 
two  5th  Army  installations  for  classes  con- 
ducted in  the  past  9  months. 

The  first  Tihart  shows  the  GT  scores 
achieved  by  471  men  before  and  after  210 
hours  of-  Instruction.  The  GT  scores  are 
plotted  on  the  horizontal  and  number  of  men 
achieving  each  score  is  shown  on  the  vertical. 
For  example,  this  point  shows  that  the  pos.. 
sible  rtinge  of  scores  on  the  GT  Aptitude  Area 
Test  is  from  50  to  160  points. 

Note  on  the  original  test,  men  achieved 
scores  ranging  from  the  minimum  possible, 
50  points,  to  a  high  of  119  with  the  average 
or  mean  of  83.5  points.  After  Instruction, 
some  men  still  remained  at  the  minimum — 
these  were  nonreader^ — whereas  the  highest 
score  attained  was  136  points.  The  mean  on 
retest  was  94.1  points,  an  increase  of  10.6 
points  over  the  original  test. 

This  second  chart  shows  data  comparable 
to  the  first  chart  except  that  the  length  of 
Instruction  was  400  hours  compared  to  -210 
hours  for  the  first  group. 

On  the  original  test,  scores  ranged  from 
60  to  108  points  with  mean  of  84.8  points, 
only  1.3  points  above  mean  of  the  first  group. 
Of  the  total  125  men  99  had  below  90  GT 
score.  After  400  hours  of  Instruction,  the 
range  of  scores  was  73  to  139.  The  mean 
on  retest  was  112.6,  a  raise  of  27.8  points 
from  the  original  mean.  On  retest  only  eight 
men  had  GT  scores  below  90. 

Attention  is  Invited  to  the  fact  that  a 
nmnber  of  men  achieved  scores  of  115  or 
higher,  and  43  men  had  scores  of  120,  the 
qualifying  score  for  some  of  the  hard  skill 
MOS  schools. 

But  there  are  additional  advantages  of 
STEP  that  cannot  be  so  objectively  meas- 
ured but  surely  are  as  real. 

First,  students  can  be  carefully  observed  by 
military  trainers  and  skilled  teachers;  per- 
sonal problems  and  difficulties  can  be  iden- 
tified and  appropriate  professional  guidance 
provided  to  overcome  maladjustments.- 
.  Second,  special  programs  of  Instruction 
can  be  developed  to  meet  the  specific  educa- 
tional, needs  of  the  Individual,  to  bring  his 
abilltfes  into  line  with  his  interests. 

And  third,  opportunity  to  truly  measure 
the  value  of  the  program — over  a  long  period 
of  time — will  now  be  made  available. 

The  major  problem  of  the  GED  portion  of 
STEP  will  be  the  hiring  of  teachers — teach- 
ers a'ole.  Interested,  and  desiring  to  work  with 
young  adults  and  knowledgeable  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  students  they  will  have.  It  Is 
our  hop2  and  plan  to  secure  teachers  na- 
tionwide, from  rural  and  urban  areas,  from 
a  large  number  of  colleges,  and  with  a  variety 
of  all  ethnic,  economic,  social,  and  racial 
backgrounds.  Through  an  effective  program 
of  teacher  training  and  orientation,  we  will 
be  able  to  better  understand  the  personal 
attitudes,  motivations,  and  frustrations  of 
students  who  themselves  will  have  great  dif- 
ferences of  culture  and  education.  We  will 
hjvc  .-issistance  of  personnel  located  at  all 
Army  installations  in  our  hiring  efforts.  We 
fully  expect  to  fill  our  faculty  of  250  civilian 
teachers,  but  the  task  will  be  difficult  In 
terms  of  quillty  and  quantity  of  teachers 
dt'oUed. 


During  the  first  14  weeks  of  training,  con- 
current with  BCT,  the  GED  portion  of  the 
program  will  consist  of  280  hours  appor- 
tioned approximately  as  follows:  80  hours, 
English  and  reading;  60  hours,  arithmetic 
and  basic  mathematics;  50  hours,  social 
studies:  50  hours,  elementary  science;  40 
hours,  examination  and  evaluation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  specified 
hours  allotted  GED  In  the  subject  areas 
above  will  be  modified  as  required  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  ofT«Jae  Individual 
trainees.  *'" 

Ninety  hours  of  GED  will  be  given  those 
trainees  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  the  AIT/ 
GED  phase  of  the  program  an#100  hours  of 
GED  instruction  will  be  given  to  those  who 
cannot  advance  to  regular  AIT  at  the  end 
of  this  period. 

Tlie  USAFI  achievement  test'  II,  USAPI 
achievement  test  III  or  the  advanced  Cali- 
fornia achievement  test,  as  appropriate,  will 
be  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
STEP  GED  program  to  determine  the  func- 
tional grade  levels  of  STEP  trainees.  Other 
appropriate  tests  may  be  used  as  necessary 
during  the  Instructional  phases  to  deter- 
mine the  educational  progress  of  trainees — 
to  permit  Identification  and  regrouping  of 
rapid  and  slow  learners  and  to  determine 
which  trainees  require  Increased  Individual 
attention  or  additional  Instruction  after 
duty  hours  In  supervised  study  halls. 

In  summary,  then.  It  can  be  concluded 
that  the  STEP  academic  program  will  surely 
raise  a  large  percentage  of  STEP  students  to 
and  above  the  academic  level  required  for 
enlistment.  But  more  Important,  the  stu- 
dents, through  carefully  designed  guldapce 
and  Instructional  programs,  will  continue 
their  personal  growth  after  they  Complete 
STEP,  and  be  able  to  work  effectively  in  the 
Army  structure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from.  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  these  young  men  should 
be  trained  in  the  educational  fundamen- 
tals by  the  Job  Corps  rather  than  to 
place  this  responsibility  upon  the  Army, 
which  has  its  hands  full  training  sol- 
diers? 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  know.s 
there  is  testimony  in  the  hearings  on 
this  exact  point.  I  read  the  questions 
and  answers  of  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  who  said  no. 
I  believe  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
correct. 

I  dp  not  believe  there  is  any  way  to 
combine  the  education  necessary  tj 
qualify  and  the  necessary  militai-y  train- 
ing of  the  individual  under  any  public 
training  organization  or  the  HEW.  On 
that  e.\act  point,  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Ailes  was  as  follows: 

Lastly — and  the  most  difficult  question 
always  is — the  Job  Corps  Is  already  going 
to  do  this.  They  are  going  to  take  people 
In  and  one  of  the  things  they  hojie  to  train 
them  for  Is  to  make  them  eligible  for  mili- 
tary service.  I  say  that  Is  fine.  But  that 
Is  not  a  substitute.  In  our  mind.  That  is 
not  the  same  thing.  It  does  not  do  the  same- 
thing  for  us  that  our  program  will  do. 

This  program  of  ours  enables  us  to  gtye  a 
man  education  under  military  dlsciplin^  at 
the  same  time  be  Is  getting  his  basic  train- 
ing. It  enables  us  to  screen  and  evaluate 
and  to  be  sure  the  men  who  come  in.  who 
originally  could  not  meet  our  standards,  are 
men  who  are  going  to  make  good  soldiers. 
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All  we  are  talking  about  he^e  Is  just  some 
10.000  additional  spaces. 

I  submit  this  Is  a  program 
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staff  who  have  studied  this  ptogram 
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There  Is,  as  the  Senator 
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Mr.  President,  one  of 
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out  that  they  are  taking 
percentile  of  21,  which  is 
that  required  of  a  volunteer, 
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to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  train- 
ing additional  thousEinds  of  young  men 
whom  the  Job  Corps  could  train,  whom 
the  civilian  vocational  schools  or  other 
agencies  could  train.  They  would  have 
to  train  some  of  them  because  there 
would  be  no  other  way  out.  However, 
why  should  we  place  additional  respon- 
sibilities on  the  Army  and  require  it  to 
do  more  training  than  it  is  equipped  to 
do  when  such  training  could  be  done  by 
some  other  agency? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  that  the  an- 
swer is  very  simple.  Under  this  pro- 
gram the  Army  would  take  15,000  volun- 
teers who  they  think  would  qualify. 
Those  15,000  volunteers  would  be  trained 
and  they  estimate  12,000  would  achieve 
a  percentile  of  31.  Those  volunteers 
would  be  likely  to  remain  in  the  Army 
much  longer.  That  has  been  proven  by 
the  record.  They  would  be  in  the  Army 
because  they  wanted  to  be.  They  would 
replace  12,000  draftees  who  do  not  want 
to  be  in  the  Army  and  who  may  never  be 
able  to  achieve  a  percentile  of  31  anyway. 

It  seems  to  me  that.  Instead  of  doing 
that,  we  foolishly  say,  "No."  There  is  a 
man  who  wants  to  be  a  soldier.  He  has 
the  intellectual  capacity  to  become  a 
soldier.  So,  instead  of  letting  him  make 
a  career  out  of  the  Army  and  become  a 
good  soldier,  we  say,  "No,  we  will  not 
give  you  the  training,  but  we  will  draft 
men  with  a  percentile  of  21,  some  of 
whom  could  never  reach  a  percentile  of 
31."  So  we  are  drafting  men  with  a  low 
percentile  and  giving  them  that  train- 
ing, and  yet  refusing  to  take  those  who 
want  to  join. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me.  We 
provide  education  in  all  walks  of  life. 
We  provide  education  in  our  schools, 
which  education  helps  young  men  enter 
the  Army.  We  provide  education  in  the 
Job  Corps.  We  provide  education  in  the 
Army.  The  Army  is  the  biggest  single 
educator  in  America.  It  has  more  people 
taking  correspondence  courses  and  more 
people  taking  technical  courses  of  all 
kinds  than  any  school,  university  in  this 
country. 

This  is  a  function  that  the  Army  could 
handle  vei-y  well.  As  to  the  Job  Corps.  I 
am  glad  to  see  them  doing  this  job. 
However,  this  would  not  do  a  volunteer 
any  good.  A  young  man  could  qualify 
with  a  pei-centile  of  31  and  above  and  still 
not  be  able  to  get  into  the  Job  Corps. 
The  Job  Corps  is  not  able  to  accept  them 
all. 

If  anybody  were  to  read  the  testimony 
carefully,  he  would  have  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Army  position  is 
sound. 

This  program  would  relieve  us  of  draft- 
ing thousands  of  men.  We  are  talking 
about  drafting  married  men.  What 
sense  would  that  make  if  we  could  obtain 
volunteei"s,  as  the  Army  believes?  Their 
experience  seems  reliable  to  me.  They 
have  the  test  scores  to  prove  what  they 
can  do,  and  how  they  can  raise  the  per- 
centile. 

The  proof  has  been  submitted  as  a  part 
of  the  record.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
has  read  it.  Why  should  we  draft  mar- 
ried men  when  the  Army  can  obtain 
about  35.000  additional  volunteers  a  year 
who  can  qualify  for  the  Army  stand- 


ards, which  are  higher  for  enlistment 
than  are  the  standards  in  any  other 
service.  I  cannot  understand  such  a 
position. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Army  is  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  training  center  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  on  additional  duties  and 
have  to  train  those  who  have  fallen  below 
the  standard  which  the  Army  has  set, 
because  then  it  would  take  the  time  of 
the  Army  away  from  its  main  functions 
in  order  to  give  elementary  nonmilitary 
training  to  people  who  could  receive  that 
training  elsewliere. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator's  argument  holds 
water. 

We  spend  a  vast  amount  of  time  train- 
ing draftees.  The  draftees  come  in  for 
2  years  and  then  quit.  We  would  not 
have  to  continue  to  train  them  if  we  had 
volunteers  who  stayed  in  for  more  than 
the  2-year  period. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the  Army 
estimates  that  about  80  percent  of  the 
15.000  STEP  trainees,  or  12,000  men,  will 
successfully  pass  through  the  prograin 
each  year.  This  will  provide  12,000  addi- 
tional military  personnel.  If  this  pro- 
gram is  as  successful  as  the  Army  be- 
lieves it  will  be,  it  will  ultlmiately  provide 
33,000  additional  military  personnel  an- 
nually. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  progiam 
belongs  in  the  poverty  program,  rather 
than  the  Army;  that  is  why  it  was  cut  out 
of  the  budget  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  There  can  be  little  quesi ion 
that  STEP,  like  any  program  of  educa- 
tion, will  help  to  reduce  poverty;  but  that 
is  not  its  main  purpose.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  STEP  is  to  reduce  the  ^jiy's 
training  costs,  and  to  secuie  a  l^^ier 
caliber  of  manpower  for  the  Army. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  266,000  men  went 
through  basic  training  on  their  way  into 
the  Active  Army;  combined  with  those 
who  received  basic  training  in  the  Re- 
serve and  the  National  Guard,  this  made 
a  total  of  388,000  men  who  were  given 
basic  training  by  the  Army.  The  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy,  by  comparison, 
trained  about  115,000  each. 

If  STEP  proves  successful  in  the  4- 
year  trial  period,  the  Army  may  even- 
tually be  able  to  enroll  all  42,000  of  the 
men  who  volimteer  each  year  and  are 
turned  down  because  of  a  correctible 
medical  or  educational  deficiency.  The 
Army  estimates  that  80  percent  of  those 
entering  STEP  will  successfully  complete 
the  course.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  be 
closer  to  90  percent.  However.  80  per- 
cent is  used  as  a  more  conserva'he 
figure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue my  statement,  the  Army  will  be 
able  to  take  33,000  draftees,  men  who  are 
not  motivated  to  enlist,  who  in  many 
cases  are  not  eligible  to  enlist,  and  whn 
will  not  be  eligible  to  reenlist  after  com- 
pleting their  2-year  terms,  and  replace 
them  with  33,000  men  who  want  to  be  in 
the  Army,  who  want  to  be  in  the  Army  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  they  are  willing  to 


sign  up  for  a  3-year  term  conditional 
upon  their  successfully  completing  the 
STEP  educational  program. 

Recent  newspaper  accounts  have  re- 
ported that  the  Government  is  giving 
serious  thought  to  revoking  the  draft 
exemption  for  men  Who  are  married  but 
have  no  children;  it  is  thought  that  this 
may  be  necessary  because  of  the  in- 
creased manpower  needs  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  let  the  Army 
try.  by  running  STEP  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis,  to  find  some  other  way  in  which 
it  can  meet  its  manpower  needs  without 
causing  the  great  disruption  of  families 
which  will  be  inevitable  if  we  once  again 
start  to  draft  married  men.  It  would 
seem  sensible  to  follow  the  Army  recom- 
mendations of  giving  special  training  to 
volunteers  who  want  to  enlist  before  we 
embark  on  a  program  of  drafting  mar- 
ried men. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  know  for  certain 
how  successful  STEP  will  be:  that  is 
why  it  is  only  planned  for  15,000  men  a 
year,  rather  than  42,000,  which  is  the 
number  estimated  might  come  under  the 
program.  But  in  view  of  the  great  gains 
to  be  made,  and  the  unquestionable  bene- 
fits the  Army  will  receive  if  anything 
approaching  the  hoped  for  level  of  suc- 
cess is  reached,  it  is  certainly  well  worth 
making  the  experiment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  calLttre^roll. 
«The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.    / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment,  control  of  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the 
Senator  handling  the  bill,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  who 
has  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mi-.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  how  much  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes;  5 
minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President',  briefly, 
in  response  to  the  proposal  to  put  into 
the  bill  the  STEP  program,  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  points:  No  proposal 
has  been  made  which  has  had  more  ex- 
tensive consideration  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  not  only  this  year,  but 
last  year.  Originally  this  proposal  re- 
quested funds  under  a  reprograming 
provision.  It  was  turned  down  by  the 
committee  last  year,  but  it  was  stated 
that  we  would  fully  consider  it  again 
this  year. 

Rather  extensive  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 


sell] last  year.  We  went  into  it  again 
this  year. 

With  all  deference  to  the  program  and 
those  who  may  support  it,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  single  one  of  the  members  who 
heard  the  full  proposal  and  engaged  in 
the  full  discussion  felt  we  should  put 
the  program  in  the  bill.  That  is  more 
particularly  true  now  because  Of  the 
increased  number  of  personnel  that  are 
going  to  be  brought  into  the  Army. 

Personally.  I  did  not  think  the  talent 
of  the  Army,  both  commissioned  and 
noncommissioned,  should  be  used  in  this 
training  program  for  a  great  number  of 
men,  even  if  there  were  some  talent 
found  in  that  group.  I  am  not  discount- 
ing the  fact  that  there  may  be  person- 
nel who  would  ultimately  qualify,  but 
we  had  better  start  with  men  who 
we  know  have  the  potential  and  ti-y 
to  make  soldiers  of  them.  We  should 
not  spend  military  money  on  attempting 
to  train  those  other  men.  We  should  not 
expend  our  military  talent  on  a  program 
that  is  so  largely"  educational. 

We  believe  it  would  cost  more  to  train 
the  STEP  persomiel.  The  ppint  has  been 
made  that  training  for  those  groups  who 
fail  to  reach  induction  requirements, 
^ysical  or  mental,  or  both,  would  cost 
^,104  a  year,  whereas  the  actual  cost  of 
iliose  who  are  in  the  Army  is  $3,837.  In 
other  words,  the  training  cost  is  less  for 
the  man  who  has  the  potential,  which  has 
already  been  measured. 

Another  point,  which  is  not  controlling 
but  important,  is  that  the  program  would 
upset  the  Army  training  bases  which  are 
already  established  to  train  men  as  sol- 
diers. These  facilities  would  be  vacated 
in  several  places  and  this  educational 
program  would  be  installed  there.  I  did 
not  like  that  part  of  the  proposal.  Places 
like  Port  Leonard  Wood  are  dedicated 
solely  to  the  training  of  Army  men  in  the 
real  arts  of  warfare.  To  use  a  part  of 
those  facilities  for  an  educational  pro- 
gram did  not  make  sense  to  me. 

One  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the- Job 
Coi-ps  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  to  improve  the  young  men  in 
order  that  they  may  enlist  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  That  purpose  is  stated  in  the 
body  of  the  measure.  Some  progress  is 
being  made  in  that  direction.  But,  as  a 
military  matter,  we  failed  to  find  that  it 
would  be  feasible  to  draw  on  military 
money  and  talent  for  this  program.  That 
fk  particularly  true  when  one  considers 
that  the  Army  has  the  additional  burden 
of  training  235,000  men,  which  number  of 
men  will  be  brought  into  the  service  be- 
tween now  and  September  1966. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  1  bfe- 
lieve,  in  the  absence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
most  of  tlie  points  that  were  raised  by 
his  remarks  were  discussed  in  my  speech, 
or  extemporaneously.  So  I  shall  not  take 
all  of  the  5  minutes  alloted  to  my  time. 

I  wish  to  make  the  point,  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who 
feels  we  ought  to  take  the  talent  we  have, 
talent  that  is  high  enough  to  meet  the 
standards  of  volunteers.  I  point  out 
again  that  we  are  drafting  men  with  a 
21   percentile  and  then  training  those 


people,  some  of  whom  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  reach  the  31  percentile. 

It  is  a  tragic  thing  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  open  the  doors  and  do  every- 
thing we  can  for  the  young  man  who  has 
the  basic  innate  ability  to  become  a  good 
soldier,  and  qualify  by  all  the  standards 
of  the  Army,  who  was  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  be  educated  because  of  the 
area  of  the  country  he  came  from,  and 
to  say  to  the  man  who  wants  to  become  a 
volunteer  and  defend  his  country,  who 
has  all  the  qualifications,  "No,  sir,  we  are 
not  willing  to  spend  any  time  on  you,  to 
provide  you  with  the  basic,  technical 
training  you  need,  but  we  are  going  to 
diaft  men  of  21  percentile." 

These  are  the  kind  of  young  men  we 
wish  to  have  in  the  service,  those  who 
wish  to  serve  and  wish  to  make  a  career 
out  of  a  military  life. 

Therefore,  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
W3  would  give  them  the  opportunity  t6 
serve.  \.__^^ 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  rtiinute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
with  relation  to  the  STEP  program,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  and  I  heard  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Stephen  Ailes  last 
September,  and  we  both  felt  that  such  a 
program  should  not  be  adopted  and 
should  not  be  started,  that  the  Army 
should  be  kept  out  of  educational  and 
health-giving  programs,  and  so  on.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  came  up  again  in 
the  following  January  and  again  we 
heard  his  request.  We  also  heard  it 
again  when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  I  and  others  were  on  the  committee. 
At  least  on  all  those  three  occasions — 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  was  not  a 
fourth — I  would  say  that  we  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  Army  should  not 
enter  into  this  sort  of  training  program. 

Personally,  I  feel  strongly  about  that. 
I  feel  extremely  strongly  about  it  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  Army  has  so 
much  more  of  importance  on  its  mind. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 
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are 


the  Senator 
Ulark],  the 
[Mr. 
Minne- 
necessarily 


Ca:  olina 


.11 


I  further  announce  that 
from   Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Senator    from    North 
Ervin],  and  the  Senator  fj-om 
sota   [Mr.  McCarthy], 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that, 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nofc-th 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  l 
ing    [Mr.    McGee],    and 
from   West   Virginia    tMr. 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announcpd — yeas  27. 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


present  and 
Carolina 
om  Wyom- 
he  Senator 
Randolph], 


Bass 

Burdick 

Chxirch 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Pulbright 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allott 

Andersoii 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogss 

Brewster 

Bird.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Pong 

Harris 


[No.  236  Leg.] 

YEAS— 27 

Hartke 
Javits 

Kennedy.  Mass. 
Kennedy.  N.Y. 
Lausche 
Long,  La. 
McGovern 
McNamara 
Mondale 

NAYS— 67 

Hayden 

Hlckeulooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Wagnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING—  i 


Clark 
Dodd 


Ervin 
McCarthy 


So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendn|ent  (No.  417) 
was  rejected. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT      ACREEMtNT      TO      LIMIT 
DEBATK  ON   BREWSTER  AMENDMENT 


tirie 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr 
ask    unanimous    consent 
amendment  to  he  offered  ^ 
tinguished  Senator  from  *  ' 
Brewster]   there  be  a 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
utes  to  a  side,  to  be 
distinguished  Senator  in 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
StennisI,  and  the 
from  Maryland   [Mr.  BheJv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Will  thej 
Oregon   withhold   his   objection? 
unanimous-consent  reques; 
to  the  amendment  offered 
from  Maryland   [Mr 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  misunderstood 
quest.    I  thought  it  was 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  nc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection?    The  Chaii^hejirs 
the  order  is  entered. 

AMENDMENT    NO 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr. 
up  my  amendment  and 
stated. 
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astore 
'earson 
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lobertson 
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lussell.  Ga. 
;altonstall 
Scott 
jimpson 
Smathers 
smith 
jparkman 

tennis 
Symington 
ralmadge 
rhurmond 
rower 

Williams,  Del. 
farborough 
roung,  N.  Dak. 
ifoung,  Ohio 


McGee 
Randolph 


President,  I 

that    on   the 

by  the  dis- 

N^aryland  [Mr. 

limitation, 

ip  to  15  min- 

cont  rolled  by  the 

( harge  of  the 

[Mr. 

distingi4shed  Senator 

/sterI. 

Is  there 


CER. 


Senator  from 

?     The 

applies  only 

the  Senator 

]. 

the  re- 
to  govern  all, 


ty 
Bre  vster 


objection. 
Is  there 
none,  and 


C  ER 


'   20 


P  resident,  I  call 
{sk  that  it  be 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18, 
beginning  with  the  word  "That"  in  line 
21,  strike  out  all  down  through  page  19, 
line  2,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That  none  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated may  be  expended  In  any  foreign 
shipyard  for  ( 1 )  the  procurement  of  any  ves- 
sel, or  (2)  for  the  construction  of  any  major 
component  of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of 
any  vessel  to  be  constructed  or  converted 
with  funds  herein  appropriated. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  requires 
that  all  funds  expended  for  the  building 
of  ships  under  the  appropriation  bill  be 
spent  in  the  United  States.  It  would  ef- 
fectively prevent  the  purchase  of  war- 
ships for  the  U.S.  Navy  overseas.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  our  Navy  have  suffered  by  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  shipbuilf^ing 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The  d.  r- 
laration  of  policy  of  the  United  Staus 
was  set  forth  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  I  should  lilfe  to  quote  brief- 
ly from  the  declaration  of  policy,  which 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land.    It  reads: 

It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and 
development  of  its  foreign  arid  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  Its 
domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  water-borne  export 
and  import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
Stages  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
such  domestic  and  foreign  water-borne  com- 
merce at  all  times:  (b)  capable  of  serving 
as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergeifcy;  (c)  owned  and 
operated  under  the  United  States  insofar  as 
may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  — 

Listen  to  this — 
composed  of  the  best-equipped,  safest,  and 
most  suitable  types  of  vessels,  constructed  in 
the  United  States  and  manned  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  personnel. 

I  believe  that  these  are  worthy  objec- 
tives. From  the  point  of  view  of  na- 
tional defense,  there  is  no  question  that 
a  large  and  efficient  merchant  marine, 
coupled  with  a  healthy  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  industry,  can  make  a  major 
contribution  to  our  national  security. 
Vessels  are  needed  for  troop  transport: 
the  entire  1st  Cavalry  Division  embarked 
for  Vietnam  by  ship.  They  are  needed 
for  supply  functions  as  well.  Some  600 
U.S.  ships  were  required  to  supply  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Korea,  and  the  present 
situation  in  southeast  Asia  has  demon- 
strated the  continuing  need  for  such 
vessels.  The  shipyards,  both  naval  and 
private,  must  also  be  ready  to  activate 
and  repair  vessels  for  service  in  the  na- 
tional defense. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  study  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  1945  still  holds  true  today: 

The  controlling  factor  In  the  determination 
of  the  characteristics  of  shipping  and  ship- 
building activities  In  the  United  States  in 
peacetime  as  well  as  In  wartime  is  the  na- 
tional security. 

The  value  to  U.S.  commerce  of  a 
healthy  merchant  marine  is  equally  clear. 
There  will  be  gains  in  employment,  in 
returns  to  the  American  economy,  and  in 
reliability  if  a  substantial  part  of  our 
commerce  is  carried  in  U.S.  bottoms  con- 


structed in  the  United  States.  This  is 
particularly  Important  in  light  of  per- 
sistent balance-of-payments  difficulties. 
Yet  today  only  9  percent  of  our  foreign 
commerce  moves  in  American-flag  ves- 
sels. Norwegian  carriers  transport  twice 
as  much  of  the  American  foreign  trade 
as  U.S.-flag  ships.  Liberia  carries  three 
times  as  much  as  we  do.  And  even  from 
this  poor  position,  we  continue  to  lose 
ground. 

These  concerns  become  all  the  more 
urgent  in  view  of  the  rapid  buildup  of 
the  fleets  of  other  nations,  most  espe- 
cially of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  ranks  only  fourth  in  the  world  in 
number  of  ships  afloat,  even  discounting 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  current  mari- 
time strike.  The  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready surpassed  us  in  number  of  ships 
in  the  active  fleet,  and  may  shortly  ex- 
ceed us  in  total  tonnage  afloat. 

While  nations  like  Japan  and  Norway 
are  engaged  in  determined  efforts  to 
build  up  their  fleets,  we  are  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind.  We  now 
rank  no  higher  than  11th  among  ship^ 
building  nations  of  the  world.  The 
United  States — the  leading  trading  na- 
tion of  the  world — risks  becoming  low 
man  on  the  totem  pole  of  international 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  activities. 

We  have  recently  been  informed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  after 
this  appropriation  bill  passes,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  buy  $60  million  worth  of  war- 
ships for  the  U.S.  Navy  from  British 
shipyards. 

I-  feel  that  this  purchase  would  repre- 
sent a  disaster  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  I  am  firmly  opposed 
to  such  action. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  appreciate  the  rationale  of 
the  Defense  Department  in  offering  such 
a  proposal.  This  country  should  pur- 
chase certain  kinds  of  military  equip- 
ment abroad,  as  a  partial  offset  to  the 
huge  amounts  that  our  allies  spend  on 
military  procurement  in  the  United 
States. 

I  recognize — and  support — the  need 
for  give  and  take  in  these  transactions. 
But  there  are  certain  areas  irf^hich  we 
should  not  give,  and  shipbuilding  leads 
that  list. 

In  any  military  conflict,  there  is 
great  need  for  supply  shipping.  The  av- 
erage American  fighting  soldier  requires 
nearly  37  pounds  a  day  in  supplies,  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  other  materiel. 
During  the  Korean  war,  a  daily  supply 
of  20,000  tons  of  di-y  cargo  and  125.000 
barrels  of  petroleum  was  required.  This 
meant  that  600  ships  had  to  be  diverted 
to  the  military  effort. 

In  Vietnam,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  the  immediate  reactivation  of  ships 
in  our  mothball  fleet.  For  such  emer- 
gencies, -we  must  maintain  a  healthy 
shipyard  industry  which  can  meet  this 
need. 

We  do  not  produce  a  healthy  Ameri- 
can shipyard  industry  by  purchasing  $60 
million  of  ships  in  Great  Britain. 

Already  J^of  our  yards  have  gone  out 
of  business  nuring  the  last  decade.  More 
yards  will  probably  close  down  duiing 
the  coming  years — especially  if  we  take 
away  their  business  and  transfer  it  to 
British  yards.     And  every  yard  closed 
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down  means  that  much  less  security  for 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

The  maritime  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  recently  pointed  out: 

If  there  are  more  than  IS  ships  to  reacti- 
vate at  one  time  (for  service  In  Vietnam) 
there  could  also  be  a  problem  in  the  ship- 
yards, which  have  been  faced  with  a  shortage 
of  skills  because  their  men  have  turned  to 
Industries  with  a  more  definite  future. 

The  problems  created  by  a  short- 
sighted policy  now  could  be  of  critical 
Importance  in  later  emergencies. 

And  I  maintain  It  Is  not  good  policy  to 
buy  U.S.  warships  overseas. 

But,  It  has  been  argued,  this  is  a  mere 
exception  to  the  general  policy.  This  Is 
only  a  small  purchase. 

To  those  who  advance  that  argument, 
I  say:  Look  to  the  record.  In  early  1963, 
the  Navy  contracted  to  produce  two  tor- 
pedo boats  in  Norway. 

The  Navy  described  this  as  Van  excep- 
tion to  the  general  policy,"  due  to  "mili- 
tary necessity." 

In  September  1963,  the  Navy  pur- 
chased eight  more  torpedo  boats  in  Nor- 
way, for  a  total  of  $6.3  million. 

That  same  year,  three  destroyer  es- 
corts were  purchased  with  U.S.  funds  in 
Portugal. 

The  record,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  very 
good.  Government  programs  which 
have  started  ate  not  easy  to  stop. 

We  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  pur- 
chase ships  abroad  when  they  could  be 
built  in  this  country  and  contribute  to  a 
healthy  American  shipyard  industi-y», 
And  they  should  most  certainly  not  be 
purchased  abroad  if  the  initial  transac- 
tion will  balloon  into  even  greater  fu- 
ture purchases,  each  more  injurious  than 
the  last  to  U.S.  shipyards. 

I  concede  that  those  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  responsible  for  this  pro- 
posal have  the  best  of  intentions.  But  I 
strongly  urge  that  we  must  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  halt  the  decline  in  our 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  industry, 
for  the  sake  of  our  national  security.  A 
first  step  in  that  direction  would  be  to 
prohibit  such  naval  warship  purchases 
abroad. 

I  charge  that  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine and  our  shipbuilding  industry  is  the 
withered  arm  of  the  U.S.  defenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "The  Withered  Arm,"  by 
Mr.  Raymond  Moley,  published  in  News- 
week, issue  of  August  30.  It  discusses 
the  very  points  I  have  made  hero. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Withered  Arm — II 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
Above  the  din  of  jet  aircraft,  the  news  did 
not  penetrate  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  future  of  our  position  In 
southeast  Asia  rests  on  sea  transport. 
Simultaneously  with  the  ominous  weakening 
of  Singapore  In  the  defense  of  the  crucial 
Malacca  Strait,  the  committee  canceled  a 
cargo  ship  added  by  the  House  to  the  build- 
ing program  which  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
power  to  meet  critical  events  in  tljo  Far 
East. 


War  in  Vietnam,  like  the  Korean  war.  Is 
a  maritime  operation  that  rests  on  our  capa- 
bility of  delivering  men  and  equipment 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  sea.  For  Korea 
we  had  "a  bridge  of  ships"  which  is  gone 
today. 

In  an  article  recently  prepared  for  publi- 
cation, Adm.  John  D.  Hayes,  USN  (retired), 
points  up  that  In  the  Korean  war,  Japan  was 
a  base  of  operations  not  unlike  Britain  in 
the  war  against  Germany.  We  have  no  such 
nearby  base  today  and  must  depend  on  the 
more  distant  Okinawa,  Guam,  and  Philip- 
pines. In  Japan  there  Is  virulent  opposition 
to  our  Vietnamese  r  policy  and  a  political 
situation  that  Is  none  too  stable. 

FINISHED   WITH   ENGINES 

At  Da  Nang,  Hayes  points  out.  Marines 
landed  from  virtually  the  same  ships  that 
landed  their  ancestors  on  Okinawa  in  1945 
and  at  Inchon  In  1950.  The  173d  Airborne 
Brigade  was  not  airlifted  from  Okinawa  to 
Saigon.  It  was  transported  In  aging  LST's. 
of  which  only  a  few  now  remain. 

When  the  Korean  war  began,  we  had 
2,868  fairly  new  and  efficient  dry-cargo  ships. 
Today  there  are  only  131  under  15  years  of 
age.  In  the  Government  reserve  there  re- 
main, along  with  the  famous  old  Liberties 
"finished  with  engines,"  a  few  hundred  effi- 
cient World  War  II  vessels.  The  Navy,  call- 
ing last  year  for  ships  for  an  amphibious 
exercise,  found  that  about  157  ships  of  the 
active  merchant  fleet  could  meet  require- 
ments of  speed  and  cargo-lUtlng  equipment 
and.  of  these,  only  121  had  an  additional 
required  feature  In  standard  cargo  rig. 

In  1957  the  replacement  program  of  the 
subsidized  lines  began  to  take  effect.  The 
world's  finest  ships  are  among  the  99  buUt 
at  vast  expenditure  by  those  companies  with 
the  help  of  the  Governments  construction 
subsidy  to  the  shipyards.  They  have  very 
great  speed,  which  is  of  the  essence  In  war- 
time. Where  shore  facilities  are  Inadequate 
for  unloading,  they  are  self -sufficient.  Many 
ships  of  the  subsidized  fleet  are  already  ki 
service  to  Vietnam.  But  the  building  pro- 
gram In  the  face  of  developing  demands  in 
the  Far  East  has  been  slowed  down  by 
budgetary  decisions. 

An  air  transport  carries  limited  cargo,  but 
this  is  a  question  of  millions  of  tons.  Be- 
sides, all  aircraft  are  hungry  consumers  of 
fuel,  which  Is  transported  by  sea.  There  Is 
great  tanker  tonnage  available,  but  we  are 
deficient  In  those  of  "handy"  size  for  shal- 
low ports.    Only  a  few  have  been  built. 

THE  "LENGTHENING   REACH 

Equipment  must  go  by  sea  not  only  t<? 
an  Increasing  number  of  American  troops  but 
also  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  Food 
must  go  totthe  population,  and  bases  must 
be  built  with  material  brought  by  ship. 
Meanwhile,  cargo  ships  must  haul  the  sup- 
plies for  A;-med  Forces  elsewhere.  There  Is 
the  lifeline  to  Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska.  A  number  of  vessels  are  committed 
by  law  to  serve  essential  trade  routes.  VJe 
ship  foreign  aid  and  must  also  try  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  5  percent  of  our  commer- 
cial cargoes  that  go  by  the  U.S.  ships — when 
they  are  not  strikebound.  . 

More  than  99  percent  of  all  American  over- 
seas transport  Is  by  ship. 

May  we  look  for  help  from  our  maritime 
friends?  The  price  is  rising,  for  they  are 
busy  and  also  carry  for  the  Russians  and 
Red  China.  Many  of  their  ships  have  been 
thriving  In  the  enemy  supply  line  to  the 
Vletcong.  While  the  power  of  Britain  fal- 
ters at  Singapore,  her  shipping  companies — 
whining  "freedom  of  the  seas" — lengthen  the 
Communist  reach  toward  the  'free  world's 
British-protected  Jugulsr  vein  east  of  Suez. 
Japan,  like  Britain  and  West  Germany, 
builds  ships  for  the  Communists,  and  de- 
mr.nds  that  we  return  Okinawa — a  staging 
ba.'se  for  the  war  It  Vietnam.     It  is  in  that 


peculiar  "one  world"  of  International  ship- 
ping that  we  must  now  shop  around  to  sup- 
plement our  "fourth  arm  of  defense." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
highly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  amendment  and  for 
his  argument  in  support  of  it.  There 
are  two  aspects  I  wish  to  emphasize  in 
its  support. 

This  is  really  an  additional  foreign 
aid  program  by  some  $7  billion  of  for- 
eign assistance,  including,  in  round 
numbers,  $3.5  billion  that  the  Senate 
voted  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  American  people  need  to  know,  as 
I  argued  yesterday  afternoon,  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  much  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  in  the  formal  foreign  aid 
bill  that  the  administration  sent  to  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  justification  for 
adding  to  the  foreign  aid  already  voted. 

My  second  argument  Is  that  the  pro- 
posal in  the  bill  involves  the  exportation 
of  American  jobs.  We  had  better  start 
thinking  about  our  greatest  defensive 
weapon,  which  is  our  own  economy.  We 
had  better  stop  weakening  that  economy. 
We  need  to  strengthen  that  segment  of 
the  economy  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
economic  potential  of  the  shipyards  of 
this  country. 

I  argue  not  only  for  the  workers  in 
those  yards,  but  for  the  managers  and 
owners  of  the  yards  and  the  stockhold- 
ers who  have  Invested  in  them,  as  well. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  imderstand 
why  it  should  be  proposed  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  to  deny  to  our  own  work- 
ers and  stockholders  the  development  of 
our  own  shipyards.  From  the  stand- 
point of  our  security,  that  cannot  be 
justified. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  farsight- 
edness and  foresightedness  in  the  pres- 
ent, circumstances. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  to  com^ 
mend  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  his  amiendment.  I 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  consider  accept- 
ing it. 

This  country  has  grown  great  as  a 
maritime  nation.  Since  the  Revolution- 
ary War  it  has  grown  great  by  its  ability 
to  compete  with  any  and  all  ships  afioat. 

However,  it  is  well  known  that  our 
shipbuilding  industry  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
not  now  in  the  best  of  situations.  In 
view  Of  this  fact,  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  permit  and  encourage  the  Defense 
Department  to  purchase  ships  and  have 
them  built  in  foreign  shipyards,  imless 
we  are  faced  with  a  dire  emergency. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  consider  the  need  of  this 
country  to  maintain  a  strong  shipbuild- 
ing industry. 
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ships  from  the  United  Kingdom.  He  has 
agreed  that  if  they  are  to  be  built,  the 
United  Kingdom  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  on  them.  We  merely  offer 
them  a  chance  to  compete.  That  is  the 
extent  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?    . 

Mr.  STEN>nS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  inference 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  ren>arks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  that  we  shall  let  the  British  ship- 
yards build  armed  freighters  or  passen- 
ger ships  which  would  go  into  our  mer- 
chant marine.  What  type  of  ship  is  con- 
templated? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  At  present,  the 
program  involves  one  ocean  salvage 
tug,  four  yard  tugboats,  two  survey 
ships,  and  four  ocean  minesweepers. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  the  question  and  the  answer. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  a  far-reaching 
policy  question.  It  was  thoroughly 
studied  and  should  not  be  lightly  con- 
sidered or  voted  on  by  the  Senate. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
f mnish  us  with  a  letter.  I  have  received 
that  letter,  which  sets  forth  his  assur- 
ances about  his  approaches  to  the 
situation. 

I  look  upon  the  proposition  as  a 
meager  token  move  by  us  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  an  attempt  to  take  care  of  the 
situation — not  in  balance  at  all — in 
which  so  much  is  to  be  purch<feed  from 
us. 

The  British  are  already  spending  S500 
million  a  year  in  cash  for  the  Polaris 
submarine.  That  is  another  illustration 
of  what  the  British  are  paying. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  I^USCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  repeat  the  figures  on 
what  our  expenditures  would  be  in  Eng- 
land for  the  purchase  of  ships  and  what 
the  British  expenditure  would  be  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purchase  of  aii"- 
planes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  that  informa- 
tion here  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum. 
The  British  have  options  to  order  air- 
craft from  us  at  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2  billion,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  United  Kingdom  com- 
ponents used.  That  information  is  given 
in  detail.  The  memorandum  mentions 
that  spare  parts  would  bring  the  total 
Ito  $3  billion,  which  is  the  amount  now 
contemplated. 

That  would  be  over  a  period  of  years. 
In  other  words,  they  are  almost  going 
out  of  the  business  of  building  military 
planes.  This  is  to  be  a  hard  loan,  as  I 
have  explained,  with  4^/4  percent  interest 
payable  within  7  years  of  termination  of 
procurement  and  delivery. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  amount  of  the  expenditures 
that  we  would  be  making  in  Britain  in 
the  purchase  of  these  ships? 


<Mr.  STENNIS.  The  ships  involved 
will  run  about  $60  million. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  &s 
I  understand  it,  there  is  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  the  fund. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  To  show  how 
small  the  amount  is,  there  is  a  cany- 
over  of  $400  million. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  would  be  ap- 
proximately $2  billion.  As  I  understood, 
the  Senator  states  tliat  it  Is  expected 
that  only  $50  to  $60  million  would  be 
spent  overseas.  However,  could  the  en- 
tire amount  not  be  spent  overseas? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion in  the  bill  against  spending  it. 
However,  it  could  not  be  done  in  any 
good  faith  whatsoever.  They  came  in 
and  outlined  the  perimeter  of  the  pin- 
gram.  A  record  was  made  of  that.  Cf 
course  the  "Buy-American"  Act  is  ap- 
plicable to  these  funds. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Why  could  we  not 
treat  England  fairly  and  say.  "We  will 
permit  $50  tp  $60  million  to  be  spent  in 
E^igland?" 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  brought  that  point  up.  That 
has  been  considered  from  the  stand- , 
point  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Germany 
is  already  paying  us  in  cash  more  than 
$600  million  a  year  for  the  military  sup- 
plies that  she  is  receiving  from  us. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  I 
believe  that  in  all  fairness  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  that  is,  in  part,  nn 
agreement  whereby  we  are  using  the 
manpower  overseas  to  protect  them 
against  communism. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
raised  that  point.  What  will  we  do 
about  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
other  countries?  There  is  nothing  pend- 
ing concerning  that  situation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  open  the  door 
for  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $2 
billion  in  order  to  protect  about  $50  to 
$60  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  we 
would  not  be  opening  the  door  to  any  sit- 
uation over  which  Congress  does  not  ex- 
ercise absolute  control.  This  appropria- 
tion will  be  considered  again  next  year. 
The  bill  comes  up  every  year,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  and  we  have  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  should  say  that  the  situation 
could  be  summed  up  in  about  one  sen- 
tence. 

I  quote  from  Secretary  McNamaras 
testimony : 

Recently  tn  connection  with  the  potential 
sale  of  about  $1.5  million  of  such  equipment, 
a  foreign  government  (England)  asked  us  if 
we  would  be  willing  to  allow  It  to  compete 
for  the  manufacture  of  certain  mllit.-u-y 
equipment  to  be  bought  in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  they  would  be  allowed 
to  compete.  There  was  no  agreement. 
They  were  to  be  allowed  to  offer  bids  to 
compete  with  the  industi-y  in  this  coun- 
try.   Approximately  $60  million  for  one 


ocean  salvage  tug,  foiu:  yard  tugboats, 
two  survey  ships,  and  four  ocean  mine- 
sweepers are  involved  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  all  that  is  on  the  list  now.  They 
bid  for  those  in  competition. 

We  would  receive  $1.5  billion  or  more  of 
business  in  England.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  they  gave  up  22,000  jobs  in 
building  airplanes  in  order  to  have  air- 
planes built  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  I 
am  in  favor  of  helping  England.  I  do 
not  come  from  a  shipbuilding  State.  So, 
I  am  not  arguing  from  any  personal 
standpoint  in  this  regard.  The  only 
point  I  make  is  that  this  proposal  would 
open  the  door  for  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $2  billion,  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  $2,000  million,  in  order  to 
protect  $50  to  $60  million. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  could  not  place  a 
limitation  on  that  and  provide  that  we 
would  permit  $75  million  to  be  spent 
there  and  protect  the  balance.  It  would 
leave  us  with  approximately  $1,900 
million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  we 
would  be  receiving  $2  billion  in  orders 
for  the  items  that  I  have  mentioned,  and 
all  we  would  be  promising  to  do  would 
be  to  allow  them  to  compete  with  domes- 
tic shipyards  on  these  ships. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  could  allow  them 
to  compete  with  reference  to  $100  million 
rather  than  the  $2  billion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  with  all  due  def- 
erence the  Senator  has  that  wrong. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Can  the  Senator  show 
me  where  I  am  wrong? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  not  proniising 
to  buy  anything.  We  are  merely  going 
to  allow  them  to  compete  for  $60  million 
of  business. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that,  but  we  have  approxi- 
mately $1.9  billion  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  We  are  saying  that  approximately 
$50  to  $60  million,  or  less  than  $100 
million,  would  be  open  for  competition  in 
shipbuilding  in  England. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President.  I 
am  saying  that  there  is  more  than  $1,800 
million  on  which  the  door  is  left  wide 
open  for  the  Defense  Department.  I 
thought  that  was  what  the  Senator 
stated  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Not  the  Defense 
Department.  England  is  going  to  place 
those  orders  in  the  United  States.  As  I 
understand,  there  are  firm  orders  for 
$1.5  billion,  almost  $2  billion  worth  of 
orders,  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  the 
Buy  American  Act  actually  now  protects 
the  situation  to  which  the  Senator  is 
referring  because  the  existing  regulations 
under  the  Buy  American  Act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  apply  a  50-per- 
cent differential  in  evaluating  any  for- 
eign bid.  Under  this  proposal  they 
would  be  allowed  to  bid  without  the 
differential. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

■  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, there  are  firm  orders  that  the  Brit- 


ish have  placed  in  the  Uhited  Slates  for 
almost  $1  billion,  and  it  would  later  in- 
volve several  hundred  million  more 
dollars.  The  British  Prime  Minister  and 
the  British  Cabinet  are  involved.  They 
canceled  the  British  TSR-2  fighter  which 
cost  them  22.000  jobs  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  British  asked  that  w? 
agree  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  prod- 
ucts from  her  defense  industries.  We 
said  we  could  not  do  it,  but  we  would 
allow  them  to  compete.  So  we  agreed 
to  spend  about  $60  million  for  6  or  8 
ships  there,  but  England  is  spending 
over  $1  billion  in  this  country.  Prom 
my  standpoint,  it  is  a  good  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
minute  to  reply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  Senator 
uses  1  minute,  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  proceed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  debate 
is  resumed,  I  shall  ask  for  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  this  proposal  raises  a  very  im- 
portant legislative  policy.  It  demon- 
strates what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  doing  legislatively  time  and 
time  again  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  interests  of  the  stockholders 
of  American  shipyards  should  be  trad- 
ing material  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  example  of  why  we  have  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  Appropriations 
Conmiittee 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  have  only  1 
minute. 

We  should  not  be  agreeing  to  repre- 
sentations by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  have  all  these  legislafwe 
implications.  What  England  does  is  her 
business.  What  we  do  should  be  our 
business.  We  should  stop  exporting 
American  jobs  to  Great  Britain,  or  any- 
where else,  by  adopting  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
hold  .n  my  hand  two  letters  written  by 
the  S'^cretary  of  Defense,  and  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washinc^ton. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Acting  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, U.S.  Senate,  Wdshington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Chairman  Hayden 
yesterday  setting  forth  the   reasons  why  a 
prohibition  against  purchase  of  ships  from 
foreign   sources   would   be   contrary   to   the 
Nation's  interest.     I   very  much  hope  that 
the  committee  will  agree  with  the  views  set- 


forth  in  the  letter  and  will  not  seek  to  incor- 
porate such  a  prohibition  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill. 

In  accordance  wth  your  request,  I  have 
also  issued  instructions  that  the  committee 
be  provided  periodically  with  information  on 
international  purchases  and  sales  of  defense 
articles  Involving  the  United  States.  Spe- 
cifically, we  propose  to  provide  every  6 
months  a  report  indicating  the  sales  of  U.S.- 
manufactured  defense  products  to  foreign 
governments  and  the  purchases  by  the  De- 
fense Department  of  defense  products  from 
foreign  sources.  The  first  report  will  be 
for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1965,  and 
will  be  submitted  as  soon  afte*  December  31 
as  the  data  is  available.  Further  reports 
will  then  be  furnished  at  6-month  intervals. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  prove  to 
be  of  value  to  the  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  August  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAntMAN:  I  am  writing  in  con- 
nection with  your  consideration  on  Wednes- 
day, August  18,  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  which 
would  Impose  an  absolute  prohibition  on 
the  purchase  of  ships  abroad. 

During  the  past  4  years,  our  Government 
has  taken  orders  for  the  sale  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments of  over  $9  billion  of  U.S.-manufac- 
tiired  defense  products.  These  orders  will 
provide  over  1  million  man-years  of  employ- 
ment for  U.S.  labor  and  produce  almost  SI 
billion  in  additional  profits  to  U.S.  industry. 
Of  even  greater  importance  to  our  Govern- 
ment, the  sales  will  bring  $9  billion  pay- 
ments as  a  partial  oCset  to  our  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments.  These  are  unsubsidized 
sales:  They  are  the  result  of  actions  taken 
personally  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son and  Secretaries  Dillon,  Fowler,  McNa- 
mara, and  Vance.  They  are  good  for^U.S. 
labor,  good  for  U.S.  business,  and  essential  to 
our  Nation. 

Recently,  Mr.  Vance  and  I  participated  in 
negotiations  with  the  British  Goverrunent 
which  led  to  firm  orders  for  the  sale  of  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  of  U.S. -manufactured 
equipment  and  options  for  the  sale  of  several 
hundred  million  more.  Because  these  orders 
required  the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  British  Cabinet  and  because  they 
resulted  In  the  cancellation  of  the  British 
TSR-2  fighter  aircraft  program  and  the  elim- 
ination in  that  one  program  of  over  22,000 
jobs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British 
asked  that  we  agree  to  buy  a  small  amount  of 
defense  products  from  their  industries.  ^  I 
stated  we  couUi  give  no  such  assurance. 
They  then  modified  their  request  and  asked 
that  we  agree,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to 
consider  the  procurement  of  certain  defense 
Items  from  British  suppliers  when  such  sup- 
pliers were  fully  competitive  in  terms  of 
quality  and  costs  with  U.S.  manufacturers. 
This  we  agreed  to  do.  To  date,  under  this 
arrangement,  we  have  procured  nothing  from 
British  firms,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
In  the  future  we  would  procure  from  the  /' 
United  Kingdom  as  much  as  even  10  percent  > 
of  our  sales  to  them.  For  us  to  achieve  those  , 
sales,  however.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  /' 
we  have  the  right  to  make  such  procure-  -^ 
ments  when  these  can  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  standards  of  quality  and 
cost.  Such  procurements  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  Buy  American  Act,  which 
requires  the  Government  to  procure  from 
U.S.  manufacturers  except  where  the  na- 
tional Interest  will  be  better  served  by  buy- 
ing abroad.  At  present.  I  am  insisting  that 
the  uefense  Department  procure  its  equip- 
ment and  services  from  U.S.  manufacturers 
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So  Mr.  Brewster's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I,  and  several  other  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  Brewster  amendment  in  com- 
mittee did  so  because  we  felt,  after  long 
examination  of  the  situation  in  great  de- 
tail, that  it  presented  a  unique  problem, 
and  that,  in  considering  all  the  facts,  it 
pointed  to  being  in  the  national  Interest 
not  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

This  is  the  best  policy  we  could  adopt 
in  this  particular  case. 

I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  all 
the  colloquy,  but  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  verify  for  me  that 
despite  the  debate,  it  was  our  distinct 
understanding,  both  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  others  involved,  that  re- 
jection of  this  amendment  in  no  way 
sets  a  precedent  in  this  particular  field, 
and  that  the  situation  itself  was  separate 
and  apart  and  involved  the  question  of 
the  national  interest,  and  wc  were  sure 
that  doing  what  we  did  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, is  that  not  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator's  statement  is  entirely  fair  and 
correct.  It  is  an  unusual  situation  and 
undoubtedly  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Before  I  was  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
my  first  impression  was  that  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  purchase  of  any  ships 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     So  was  I. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  but  later  I  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  position  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  Just 
taken.    I  have  m  doubt  about  It. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  have  one  more  question  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  realizes — and  I  am  sure  he  has 
the  same  opinion  that  I  have — that  if  a 
matter  were  to  come  up  in  the  regular 
course  of  our  dealings  with  those  coun- 
tries, which  would  involve  the  same  sit- 
uation, the  majority  of  the  Senate,  if  it 
were  a  normal  case  and  not  a  peculiar 
case,  or  different  from  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  now,  would  not  vote  to  do  what 
we  did  today.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  general  protection  is  available 
under  the  Buy  American  Act,  which  is 
still  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense recently  announced  the  deactiva- 
tion of  two  Reserve  air  units  at  Mem- 
phis, Term.  I  hope  I  may  make  a  brief 
statement  and  ask  some  questions  in  that 
connection  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  I  may  do  this  with- 
out being  considered  provincial.  I  know- 
that  if  the  planes  with  which  pilots  are 
training  are  needed  in  Vietnam,  the 
planes  should  be  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
question  that.  It  occurs  to  me  that  with 
a  potentially  acute  need  for  men  trained 
to  fly  large  transport  aircraft,  it  is  profli- 
gate to  discontinue  or  deactivate  the 
training  of  a  large  number  of  well-trained 
competent  pilots.  It  ocrorred  to  me  that 
if  the  C-123's  are  needed  in  Vietnam, 
perhaps  those  men  could  be  trained  in 
the  flyiiig  of  other  planes.  I  have  d's- 
cussed  this  matter  at  length  with  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  he  has  told  me  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  money.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  what  is  possible  for 
us  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  the 
two  troop  carrier  groups  at  Memphis  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  were 
notified  yesterday — at  least  the  an- 
nouncement has  been  made,  but  whether 
they  have  been  ofBcially  notified  or  not, 
I  do  not  know — that  the  squadrons  will 
be  deactivated  because  of  the  lack  of 
planes,  and  will  not  have  any  further 
existence.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  fact  that  these  are  two  of 
the  finest  squadrons  of  cargo  carrier 
planes  that  we  have  in  the  entire  Resen'c. 
They  are  of  exceptional  ability.  This  is 
the  group  which  volunteered  to  do  the 
cargo  carrying  work  in  the  Dominician 
Republic  incident.  They  flew  with  abil- 
ity and  distinction.  Only  last  week  tl^e 
Air  Force  gave  them  a  special  awr.vd  f.'V 
their  achievement. 

Now  they  find  themselves  deactivatcf'. 
Last  year  they  had  about  23  cargo  plane? 
That  number  was  reduced  to  13.  For  the 
past  month  or  two  they  have  been  train- 
ing with  the  same  planes;  one  group  vr'=^ 
trained  one  day  and  the  other  group  the 
next  day.  In  other  words,  the  planes 
had  to  do  double  duty.  These  planes  aro 
needed  in  Vietnam,  since  they  are  the 
type  of  cargo  planes — relatively  short 
range — that  are  being  used  primarilj 
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there.  Much  of  our  material  in  that 
area  is  supplied  by  air.  This  is  a  classic 
Illustration  of  what  happens  to  a  fine 
group  of  men.  There  are  over  1,300  Re- 
serve personnel  in  the  group.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  about  150  technicians  and 
more  than  180  other  type  personnel. 
They  were  being  trained  and  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  Reserve.  Then  sud- 
denly they  were  kicked  in  the  face  and 
let  out. 

Piimarily  the  cause  is  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  planes.  The  planes 
were  needed  in  Vietnam.  There  Is  no 
margin. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  possible  that  our 
greatest  need  could  be  trained  pilots? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  a  great  investment  there.  I  make 
that  statement  entirely  aside  from  my 
personal  viewpoint.  These  men  are 
trained  and  ready  to  go.  They  per- 
formed outstanding  service  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  activity.  Now  they 
are  grounded.  They  are  left  out  of  the 
picture.  I  asked  the  question  of  the  Air 
Force:  if  they  take  the  planes,  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  the  men?  The^Vir 
Force  said,  "They  are  in  the  Reserve.'" 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.  I  wish  to  cover  this  point 
first.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
putting  more  money  in  the  bill  to  meet 
this  situation.  That  kind  of  amend- 
ment I  would  be  glad  to  accept.  Mem- 
phis is  one  of  the  better  cities  in  north 
Mississippi,  as  the  Senator  understands. 
We  claim  it  in  part.  I'owever,  there  is 
nothing  that  we  can  do  about  this  situ- 
ation. This  is  an  executive  decision  by 
the  Air  Force.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  group  was  selected  and  put  out  of 
business.  There  are  a  great  many  good 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  put  out  of 
business. 

Mr.     GORE.    As    the     Senator    has 
stated,  the  decision  has  not  been  made 
for  lack  of  funds. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    No. 

Mr.  GORE.  Funds  would  be  sufficient 
to  continue  this  activity  if  the  planes 
were  available.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  Has  the  Senator  a  help- 
ful suggestion?  I  would  be  glad  to  offer 
an  amendment,  if  an  amendment  were 
needed.  My  junior  colleague  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, I  am  sure,  would  join  me.  If  that 
is  not  the  case,  is  there  some  action  that 
we  can  take? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  this  matter,  and  yesterday  I 
had  prepared  in  my  office,  by  my  staff, 
the  basis  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  reciting  these  facts, 
and  what  these  men  had  done,  and  the 
need  for  continuing  the  strength  which 
they  represent.  We  asked  him  not  only 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  these  two 
squadrons  should  be  deactivated,  but 
asked  him  directly  to  intervene  in  this 
case.  We  also  asked  if  at  all  consistent 
with  the  national  welfare,  that  these  two 
squadrons  be  reactivated,  if  not  with  the 
same  planes,  then  with  planes  of  equal  or 
better  quality. 


Mr.  GORE.    Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  join  him  in  that  letter? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  do  so. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shaU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  but 
first  I  should  hke  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  who  previ- 
ously asked  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man in  yielding  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  join  my  senior  colleague 
from  Tennessee  in  expressing  concern 
over  the  deactivation  of  the  two  out- 
standing fighter  squadrons  in  Memphis. 
As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows, 
I  have  personally  discussed  the  question 
with  him  in  an  effort  to  see  if  we  could 
not  arrive  at  some  solution.  Along  the 
lines  my  colleague  has  stated,  we  found 
that  money  is  not  a  problem.  Adequate 
funds  are  available  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment' can  find  a  use  for  these  squad- 
rons in  the  defense  efifort. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  the  chairman 
handling  the  proposed  legislation,  for 
the  interest  which  he  has  shown  in  the 
problem.  I  should  also  like  to  join  in 
the  effort  to  insist  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  personally  intervene  in  this 
situation,  and  find  whether  these  meri- 
torious men  wh^  have  been  serving  in 
the  Reserves,  and  who  are  well-trained 
personnel,  cannot  be  used  in  the  neces- 
sary defense  effort.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator,  I,  or  any  of  us  would  ask  the 
Defense  "Department  to  reactivate  or  to 
continue  using  these  squadrons  ni^rely 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  personnel 
on  a  payroll  or  in  jobs. 

But,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
a  squadron  that  has  recently  received 
an  award  for  meritorious  service — one 
that  has  been  well  trained  and  recently 
used  in  a  very  important  operation  of  our 
Defense  Department — could  well  be  used 
in  the  present  defense  efifort.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  continue 
his  efforts  to  assist  us  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks,  and  his  joining  in  the 
effort. 

I  see  the  Senator  froiji  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 
Only  yestei-day  at  noontime  the  Senator 
from  Texas  mentioned  to  me  that  a 
squadron  in  his  State  was  involved. 
That  was  the  first  I  knew  about  it.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
for  I  know  he  has  a  deep  concern. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Of  the  four  squadrons  deactivated  in 
the  Transport  Command,  one  was  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  It  is  an  extremely  efficient 
unit.  I  am  sme  the  record  will  show 
that  its  per/ormance  has  been  superior. 
It  has  besn  either  excellent  or  superior 
at  all  times.  Along  with  two  Memphis 
units  and  another,  the  Fort  Worth  unit 
w?s  inactivated. 

As  I  understand,  they  were  not  in- 
activated because  of  any  deficiency  In 
the  men  themselves  or  any  deficiency  of 
performance.  They  have  demonstrated 
excellent  performance.    Their  inactiva- 


tion  was  the  result  of  a  certain  type 
of  plane,  or  something  like  that.  We 
read  that  these  men  are  needed.  Trans- 
portation is  needed.  Commonsense  tells 
us  that  when  there  is  a  great  military 
buildup  in  South  Vietnam,  8,000  miles* 
away,  supply  is  a  larger  problem  than  the 
people  on  the  ground.  It  requires  more 
men  to  supply  the  fighting  men  than 
there  are  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

In  Korea,  w^hich  is  not  as  far  away  as 
Vietnam,  the  figures  show  that  during 
the  Korean  conflict — and  we  have  studied 
the  question  in  relation  to  the  GI  bill — 
a  majority  of  those  in  the 'service  never 
got  into  the  combat  zone — not  even 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy — because  the 
problem  of  supply  was  so  big  when  they 
were  so  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Those  trained  men  who  have  kept  them- 
selves in  a  combat  ready  state  all  those 
years  should  not  be  lightly  cast  aside  to 
build  up  some  othet-  activity,  and  to  train 
others  for  that  purpose. 

The  Government  has  a  big  investment 
in  keeping  those  men  ready.  They  are 
in  Ready  Reserve  units.  Perhaps  it 
might  disprove  someone's  theory  that 
the  Reserves  are  not  ready,  because  these 
men  are  ready  in  the  places  named. 
They  have  taken  training. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  in  presenting  the  case  v 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  he  is  so 
capable  of  doing,  and  as  he  has  so  ably 
done  in  relation  to  so  many  other  ques- 
tions, as  chairman  of  the  vital  subcom- 
mittee that  he  heads,  in  relation  to  this 
vast  defense  appropriation,  will  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  are  men 
trained,  ready  to  serve,  ready  to  go,  and 
that  money  might  be  saved  by  using 
them  rather  than  starting  all  over  on 
some  other  type  of  project  to  fill  this  air 
transport  requirement — because  that  is 
what  it  is — transporting  equipment  to 
the  places  where  the  equipment  is 
needed. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  As 
he  has  so  generously  said,  I  took  this 
question  up  with  him  privately  in  the 
open  session  in  an  effort  to  get  some  ad- 
justments for  the  use  of  those  fine  men 
at  the  Fort  Worth  unit. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  share  the  concern 
that  he  has  expressed  so  well. 

I  should  like  to  state  one  additional 
fact.  There  are  75  squadrons  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve.  Four  of  them  are  being 
deactivated.  Among  the  four,  two  are 
deactivated  in  Memphis.  I  repeat: 
There  are  two  in  Memphis  deactivated 
out  of  a  total  of  four  in  the  Nation.  One 
was  removed  from  Fort  W.orth.  No  an- 
nouncement has  yet  been  made  as  to 
location  of  the  fourth  one. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Texas  for 
his  very  appropriate  and  cogent  com- 
ments on  the  question,  and  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  facing  a  really  criti- 
cal point  in  our  sea  and  air  transport, 
and  when  we  are  confronting  what  is 
t?.?itamount  to  a  wartime  need — a  need 
to  anticipate  and  increase  our  ability — 
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the   important   question  Is 
whether  the  eqinpment  is 
whether    trained    crews    ar( 
Everyone  knows  that  if  th( 
not  maintained,  men  will  " 
trained  later  on  in  order 
need.    The  action  taken 
a  wise  move  at  the  present 

The  Department  of  Def^n^e 
the  briefest  of  notice  to 
the  announced  cutback  of 
Reserve  troop  carrier  groupfe 
the  923d  at  Carswell  Air  Forc^ 
Worth.  Tex. 

This  will  result  in  a 
number  of  troop  carrier 
able  at  a  time  when  our 
in   both   sealift   and   airlift 
pointed  out  by  the  long 
Vietnam. 

The  worse  loss,  however, 
personnel.    Trained  troop 
are  hard  to  come  by.  and 
called  up  in  every  crisis  since 
n.    In  the  Dominican  cris 
the  reserve   troop  carrier 
utilized. 

Rather  than  eliminate 
and,  in  efltect,  end  their 
ity.  I  believe  it  would  be  bettfer 
reduce  the  number  of  aircraft 
Reserve  training  purposes, 
least  a  few  newer  troop 
to  these  reserves  so  the  crew^ 
tain  present  proficiency.     I 
lieve    this    cutback    is    w 
strategy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank 
I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

The  two  groups  at  Mempt|is 
stand,  have  been  reduced 
the  31  aircraft  authorized 
flew  almost  400,000  ton-milts 
senger-miles  in  support  of 
emergency  in  the  Dominies  n 
for  the  record,  I  wish  to  stale 
groups  have  recently  been 
by  the  Air  Force  for  their 
performance. 
Mr.  BASS.     Will  the 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield  to 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.     I  wish  agaii 
my  appreciation  for  the  i 
ator  has  taken  in  this 
hope  something  can  be 
use  these  two  important 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank 
for  his  remarks. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
entire  situation  with 
Reserve  troop  carrier  unitf 
that  the  new  ones  coming 
heavier  carrying  capacity 
almost  twice  that  of  the 
sent  to  Vietnam.     It  is 
needed  in  Vietnam.   But  the 
of  the  skill,  ability,  and  tr 
men  will  unquestionably  be 
unless  something  is  done. 

Mr.  BASS.   Now  is  not  thi ; 
it. 

Mr.  STEINS.     Yes 
dent,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
sippi  knows,  there  is  no 
now. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent 
yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  prefer 
own  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  there 
are  several  points  upon  which  I  wish  to 
comment  for  the  Record  before  we  come 
to  a  final  vote  on  the  pending  proposed 
legislation. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  has  already  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  chairman  tif- 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrightI, 
which  is  highly  critical  of  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  investigations 
abroad. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  express  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi his  deep  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  inserting  his  prepared  speech 
in  the  Record. 

However,  some  of  us  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  feel  that  the  speech 
deserves  more  attention  than  a  mere  in- 
sertion in  the  Record.  Therefore,  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  the  speech,  and  I  shall 
read  most  if  not  all  of  it  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  very  serious  subject,  and  which,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senate,  is  likewise  so  con- 
sidered by  other  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  with  whom  I 
have  talked  today. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  whom  I  see  on  the  floor,  that 
we  deeply  appreciate  the  splendid  serv- 
ice they  have  rendered  by  using  their 
great  prestige  and  influence  in  causing 
the  Camelot  research  project  to  be 
dropped  from  this  bill. 

But  dropping  it  from  the  bill  does  not 
eliminate  the  inherent  dangers  of  the 
policy  that  it  represented.  Neither  does 
it  change  the  fact  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  willing  to  go  along  with 
such  a  program.  This  particular  re- 
search project  is  not  the  only  one  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
financing  under  its  research  program. 

Therefore,  some  of  us  v/ho  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions feel  that  a  public  hearing  on  this 
problem  is  due.  I  propose  to  give  that 
public  hearing  now. 

I  endorse  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  wish  to  elaborate  upon  it  be- 
cause, as  chaiiman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  American  Republics  Affairs,  I  have 
seen  the  great  damage  that  can  be  done 
by  the  uncontrolled  research  activities 
of  totally  incompetent  research  men  op- 
erating under  the  guidance  of  military 
minds. 

It  was  quite  by  chance  that  Project 
Camelot  was  discovered.  It  was  can- 
celed only  after  the  protest  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  our  very  able  Ambassa- 
dor to  Chile,  Ambassador  Dungan. 

I  predict  that  other  Projects  Camelot 
will  be  discovered  in  other  countries  in 
Latin  America,  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  only  today  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  in  probably  some  40  countries 
the  United  States,  to  its  discredit,  is  par- 
ticipating in  an  intervention  upder  the 
guise  of  conducting  research  projects  in 
the  field  of  social  sciences. 


I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
bureaucratic  minds  could  have  become 
so  twisted  and  could  have  completely 
suffered  such  a  lapse  of  commonsense  as 
to  propose  a  series  of  research  projects 
that  are  apparently  being  conducted  in 
a  large  number  of  countries  in  the  field 
^of  social  sciences. 

This  is  an  intervention  that  can  only 
prove  to  be  as  damaging  to  American 
prestige  abroad  as  a  military  interven- 
tion. It  must  be  stopped.  I  call  upon 
the  President  to  go  even  beyond  the  point 
he  went  in  coimection  with  Camelot — 
which  I  shall  discuss  momentarily — and 
make  clear  to  the  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  this  type  of  U.S.  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  any  foreign  country 
must  stop. 

If  the  intervention  is  not  stopped,  I 
predict  that  the  United  States  will  suffer 
irreparably  in  many  places  in  the  world. 
We  shall  prove  the  vicious  propaganda 
of  the  CommuiUsts,  which  keeps  charg- 
ing us  with  imperialistic  policies,  to  have 
some  basis  in  fact. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  many  years,  and 
have  .branded  that  kind  of  despicable 
Communist  propaganda  as  fabrication 
as  it  has  been,  for  the  most  part. 

I  say  to  my  President  that  his  admin- 
istration cannot  continue  this  type  of 
intervention  under  the  name  of  research 
and  not  find  that  many  non-Commu- 
nists around  the  world  suspect  that  per- 
haps there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  some 
of  the  Communist  propaganda. 

I  predict  that  more  Camelot  projects 
will  be  discovered  in  other  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 

Only  recently,  our  Ambassador  to 
Brazil  was  able  to  stop  another  of  our 
militarily  sponsored  research  forays,  this 
one  into  Brazil.  Have  we  no  sense 
whatsoever?  How  would  the  American 
people  react  if  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment were  to  sponsor  a  research  project 
in  the  United  States  to  determine  why 
there  have  been  Negro  riots  in  the  South, 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  Chicago?  I 
might  add  that  Brazil  has  as  much  right 
to  advise  us  in  these  matters  as  we  have 
to  advise  them. 

We  have  no  business  and  no  right  to 
be  conducting,  with  military  research 
funds,  investigations  into  the  cultural 
and  social  activities  in  Chile,  which 
Camelot  involved,  or  in  any  other 
country. 

That  should  be  considered  off  limits 
for  American  foreign  policy.  We  are 
now  reaping  some  of  the  great  losses  u  e 
are  suffering  because  we  have  permitted' 
the  CIA  to  develop  its  police  state  tactic^;, 
methods,  and  procedures  within  t'e 
framework  of  the  American  deraocracr. 
Senators  know  that  a  few  years  £go 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  con- 
ducted an  investigation  into  the  back- 
groimd  of  the  action  at  the  Bay  of  Piss. 
I  said  at  that  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  say  now,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  secrecy  under  which  the 
CIA  operates,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  Bay  of  Pigs. 

.This  kind  of  tommyrot  that  has  been 
'carried  on  by  the  Defense  Establislunent 


under  the  name  of  research  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  police  state  tactics  of  the 
CIA.  That  is  why  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  along  with  other  Senators 
has  for  years  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  a  congressional  watchdog  com- 
rhittee  over  the  CIA.  It.  is  most  regret- 
table that  Congress  has  never  seen  fit  to 
give  the  American  people  the  checking 
protection  that  such  a  watchdog  com- 
mittee would  create. 

One  cannot  discuss  the  research  activ- 
ities in  these  areas  by  the  "Defense  De- 
partment, or  by  any  other  department  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, without  recognizing  that  we  are 
thought  to  be  guilty  of  imjustifiably  in- 
terfering, by  way  of  intervening  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  foreign  government 
in  which  research  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted. 

Thank  goodness,  the  United  States 
had  a  great  Ambassador  in  Chile.  When 
the  protests  -of  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment were  laid  before  him,  he  made  per- 
fectly clear  to  Washington  that  it  was 
not  in  the  interests  of  our  country  to 
permit  this  kind  of  research  project  to 
continue.  To  his  everlasting  credit,  £is 
I  shall  show  later,  when  President  John- 
son became  apprised  of  the  facts,  he  put 
a  stop  to  the  project. 

I  plead  with  President  Johnson  to  see 
to  it  that  someone  is  appointed  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  examination  in  his  own 
behalf  in  regard  to  the  research  activi- 
ties of  every  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  put 
a  stop  to  anything  that  resembles  the 
tjTJe  of  research  project  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  pointed  out  in  the 
speech  I  shall  refer  to  momentarily. 

'  Mihtary-sponsored  research  in  the 
field  of  the  social  sciences  in  foreign 
countries  has  damaged  our  already  much 
tarnished  image.  Only  recently  there 
were  stilkes  in  Brazil  because,  it  was  al- 
leged, two  FMlbright  scholars  were  mili- 
tai-y  agents.  Our  legitimate  scholarly 
work  was  interfered  with  because  of  our 
own  ill-conceived  military  projects. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  realization  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  can,  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  obtain  vast  sums  of 
money  for  research  in  fields  of  direct 
concern  to  our  foreign  policymakers.  I 
would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  to  be  told 
that  there  may  be  as  many  as  40  or  50 
mihtary-sponsored  research  pi'ojects  in 
foreign  countries,  any  one  of  which  could 
seriously  damage  our  relations  with  those 
countries  if  they  were  to  become  public. 

One  of  the  very  competent  profes- 
sional staff  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  told  me  within  the 
last  3  hours  that  their  investigation  in- 
dicates that  I  probably  would  be  within 
the,. realm  of  understatement  if  I  were 
to  use  the  figures  which  I  just  used,  of 
40  to  50  military-sponsored  research 
lirojects  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Defense  Department  has  a  total 
budget  for  research  and  development  of 
S6.7  bilUon.  over  1,000  times  the  $5.9  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  agency 
set  up  to  find  a  way  to  a  peaceful  world. 
Not  only  that,  but  also  the  total  cost  of 
the  research  and  intelligence  operation 
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of  the  Department  of  State  is  from  $3.5 
million  to  $4  million,  compared  with  the 
defense  research  budget  of  $6.7  billion. 

The  Department  of  State  has  the  mag- 
nificent amount  of  $125,000  for  all  out- 
side research.  This  is  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  the  Department  of  Defense  spon- 
sored social  science  researchers  in  coffee 
and  cigarettes. 

As  best  I  can  make  out,  the  funds  saved 
in  the  Department  under  this  bill  by  can- 
celling the  ill-conceived  Canielot  project 
is  $1.1  million,  nearly  10  times  as  much 
as  the  Department  of  State  spends  on 
outside  research  in  this  area. 

The  Project  Camelot  budget  alone  is 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  budget  for 
the  entire  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research  of  the  Department  of  State — 
$1.1  million  versus  $3.5  million. 

The  Defense  Department  has  budgeted 
$23  million  for  research  in  behavioral  and 
social  sciences,  as  opposed  to  $3.5  miUion 
for  the  research  and  intelligence  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State. 

One  of  the  major  premises  in  my  argu- 
ment this  afternoon  is  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  no  business  intervening 
under  the  name  of  research  to  investigate 
matters  that  falls  within  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  many  times  in 
the  past  year,  as  I  have  protested  McNa- 
mara's  war  in  Asia,  that  McNamara  has 
become  the  Secretary  of  State  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  at  least  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  if  not  In  most  parts  of  the 
world. 

Again  I  say  to  my  Presiderit,  "It  is  time 
for  you  to  put  the  leash  on  your  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  he  ought  to  stay  in  his  own 
backyard,  if  you  have  to  tie  him  in  his 
own  backyard  down  at  the  Pentagon  and 
let  the  Secretary  of  State  operate  the 
State  Department." 

That  policy  happens  to  be  consistent 
with  our  constitutional  system,  but  when 
we  have  a  Defense  Department  engaging 
in  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  determina- 
tions that  are  involved  in  these  research 
studies,  we  cannot  support  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  not 
usurping  the  powers  and  superseding  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  earlier  remarks,  I  have  paid  my 
compliments  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  what  I  have  beheved  to  be  his  inclina- 
tion to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  When  I  say  that  I  have  paid 
my  compliments  to  him,  I  put  the  word 
"compliments"  in  quotation  marks. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  now,  by  letter,  in- 
structed the  Secretai-y  of  State  "to  es- 
tablish executive  procedures  which  will 
enable  you  to  assure  the  propriety  of 
Govenunent-sponsored  social  science  re- 
search in  the  area  of  foreign  policy." 

I  interpret  that  letter  to  mean — and  I 
hope  that  my  interpretation  is  correct — 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "You 
conduct  the  affairs  of  this  Government 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  as  they  are 
related  to  this  matter  of  Government- 
sponsored  social  science  research." 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  conducts 
them,  we  have  better  t^ssurance  that  they 
will  not  be  conducted  in  secrecy.    If  the 


Secretary  of  State  becomes  interested  in 
such  a  project,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  the  country  con- 
cerned will  first  find  out  whether  that 
countiT  wants  such  a  research  project 
carried  on  within  its  border.  That  is 
the  only  way  we  can  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  American  taxpayer  dollars 
for  these  research  projects. 

I  wish  the  President  had  gone  one  step 
further  and  told  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  seek  adequate  funds  for  this  research. 
I  wish  he  had  gone  even  a  step  further 
and  demanded  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  exercise  its  influence  to  see  that  *. 
the  Department  of  State  gets  what  it 
needs  for  foreign  policy  research  and 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  kept 
out  of  this  business. 

I  believe.  Madam  President,  that  this 
is  a  good  example  of  the  direction  In 
which  this  Government  tends  to  move 
when  we  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
military  aspects  of  our  relations  with 
other  nations  and  so  little  to  the  p>olitical 
aspects  of  our  relations. 

Camelot  is  not  the  only  project  that 
should  be  protested.  I  have  an  inter- 
esting document  in  my  hand  which  con- 
tains 620  pages.  The  title  is:  "Special 
Warfare  Area  Handbook  for  Ethiopia." 
It  is  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Areas 
Study  Division,  Special  Operations  Re- 
search OfQce,  the  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  operated  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  had  no  business  conducting 
6uch  a  research  study.  This  is  but  an- 
other exhibit  showing  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  military  minds  of  this 
country  to  interfere  in  matters  that  af- 
fect American  foreign  policy — matters 
that  ought  to  be  handled  100  percent 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  De- 
partment after  it  has  worked  out  an 
understanding  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned. 

We  have  an  interesting  series  of 
studies  sponsored  by  the  military  minds 
that  have  so  much  to  do  with  American 
foreign  policy.  Let  me  warn  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  watch  out  for  the  con- 
centration of  military  power  in  the 
determination  of  our  foreign  policy  for 
civilizations  before  us  have  become  lost 
because  military  minds  took  over  the 
policies  of  their  governments. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  a  guar- 
antee into  our  Constitution  that  sought 
to  protect  the  American  people  from  the 
operation  of  the  mihtary  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  civilian  affairs  of  thiJ 
Government. 

As  I  have  expressed  myself  for  some 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  particularly  the 
past  2  years,  I  am  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  growhig  entrench- 
ment of  power  of  the  military  in  deter- 
mining the  civilian  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  warn  the  American  people, 
"Get  it  out  of  your  head  if  you  think  the 
military  carmot  take  over  in  a  democracy 
in  an  hour  of  crisis.  Do  not  forget  that 
before  Hitler,  Germany  was  a  democ- 
racy, and  then  the  miUtary  took  over. 
Do  not  forget  that  other  democratic 
civilizations  have  fallen  because  the 
military  have  been  given  too  much 
power." 
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I  have  before  me 
research  study:  820  pages 
cial  Warfare  Area  Handboo  t 
prepared  by  Foreign  Areas 
sion,  Special  Operations 
The  American  University, 
der  contract  with  the  Depa 
Army. 

Madam  President,  this 
should  never  have  been 

Special  Operations  Resea 
been  allotted  $2,700,000,  $ 
it  for  Project  Camelot 
with  some  $3.5  million  for 
partment's   entire 
se?  rch  operation. 

Let  me  read  the  names 
countries  in  which  this  typi 
been  made  by  the  Americai  i 

Various    handbooks    ha 
proved  by  SORO  as  to 
Ghana,      Ethiopia,      Nige 
Guinea,  Panama,  Cuba, 
Japan.   And  there  are  others 

I  read  from  the  transcrir  t 
mony   of   the  Director   oi 
sponsored  research  group 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs 

Our  foreign  area  studies 
wluch  is  not  funded  by  the 
has   turned  out  U.S.  Army 
on   Brazil,   Cyprus,   Liberia 
during  the  pa^st  year.    As 
new  books  has  been  the  updat 
revision  of  the  previously  pi  i 
books  for  Egj'pt,  Indonesia,  a 
eral  other  books  have  been 
new  prefaces. 

This  type  of  research  b:    the  military 
ought  to  be  stopped.   The  I  efense  Estab- 
lishment should   be  instricted  to  stay 
within  its  own  backyard 
partment  owes  it  to  its  own  jurisdiction 
and  responsibilities  to  see  to  it  that  the 
authority  given  to  it  by    he  President, 
in  the  letter  r  referred  to  a 
ago,  is  executed  and  thai 
Establishment  is  stopped  from  making 
such  a  shocking  waste  of  \he  taxpayers' 
money. 

Of     even     more     impc  rtance 
stopping  the  waste  is  to  sto  a 
growing  ill  will  in  country  after  country 
which  is  created  when  the  i  eople  of  those 
countries  discover  that  the  United  States 
is  interfering  in  their  do  nestic  affairs. 

I  have  engaged  in  upl  lill  battles  to 
bring  reason  to  bear  in  flie  foreign  aid 
program,  to  eliminate  th(    hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  wa  te  which  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
has  said  is  characteristic   )f  our  foreign 
aid — more  waste,  the  Coniptroller  Gen 
eral  testified,  than  in  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government.     Thq  excuse 
for   this  type  of  resear 
falls  under  the  heading 
sistance.    That  is  the  peg 
Army  hangs  projects  lik: 
for  pulling  out  the  peg 

We  find  on  paee  10  of  th  c  transcript  of 
the  House  hearings 

Dr.  Vallance.  The  Army  has  a  major  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Del  ense  Establish- 
ment in  military  assistance  v  ork.  Obviously 
In  Vietnam  the  Army  is  de(  ply  involved  in 
the  more  active  stages  of  c  ealing  with  in- 
surgency. The  Army  thus,  ii  i  eTect  is  saying 
In  order  to  do  our  Job  better,  vc  need  to  kAow 
the  environment  in  whi:h  ve  are  working, 
what  the  problems  are,  how  people's  expec- 
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tAtlons  may  be  thwarted  by  new  develop- 
irients  which  they  are  unable  to  participate 
in,  how  these  lead  to  possible  hostility  toward 
the  home  government.  The  Army  says  in 
effect  to  us  then,  "Help  us  to  find  out  more 
about  the  problems  of  breakdown  of  social 
order,  so  that  we  can  be  better  able  to  assist 
in  the  prevention  of  breakdown,  and  in  the 
orderly   development   of   the   society." 

Dr.  RosENTHAi,.  All  this  is  hung  on  the  peg 
of  milit;'.ry  afsistance? 

Dr.  Vall\nce.  The  military  assistance  pro- 
gram is  the  main  source. 

Mr.  Pascell.  They  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility, do  they  not  In  the  use  of  psycho- 
logical warfare  In  the  event  of  combat? 

Dr.  Vallance.  That  is  correct,  and  In  ad- 
vising the  indigenous  military  in  their  own 
programs  In  that  field.  Shall  I  go  on?  I  am 
nearly  to  the  end  of  this. 

I  suggest  that  we  bring  it  to  an  end, 
so  far  as  the  Department  of  the  Army  is 
concerned,  and  deny  any  funds  for  this 
pui-pose.  I  am  son-y  any  funds  are  in 
the  bill  for  this  type  of  research.  I  am 
gird  Camelot  is  out,  but  I  object  to  any 
dollars  being  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  this  kind  of 
program. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  This  kind  of  in- 
tei-vention  cannot  go  on  in  .^ny  country 
without  its  having  an  effect  on  foreign 
policy  in  that  country.  That  is  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Department,  and  not 
the  Defense  Department. 

I  call  attention  to  some  of  the  major 
statements  in  the  great  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright], 
which  nas  been  inserted  in  the  Record 
today.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  said 
in  the  speech: 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the  action 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Ckjmmittee  con- 
cerning research  financed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  touches  on  foreign  policy 
matters. 

Tv;o  months  ago,  It  came  to  light  that  the 
special  operations  research  offlce  of  American 
University,  an  activity  which  the  Army  cre- 
ated and  supports,  was  preparing  to  conduct 
research  in  Chile  involving  delicate  questions 
of  our  relations  with  that  country.  Neither 
our  Ambassador  nor  the  Chilean  Government 
was  consulted  in  advance  about  the  project, 
and  both  apparently  learned  of  it  from  an 
article  In  a  Chilean  newspaper. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts took  the  chair  as  Presiding 
Officer. ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  digress 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  say  that  is  the  policy  of  se- 
crecy of  the  Defense  Department,  and 
that  is  the  procedure  of  secrecy  of  SORO. 
That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  warning  the  American  people 
to  watch  out  for  a  development  of  gov- 
ernment by  secrecy  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say — 
and  I  argued  it  only  yesterday  afternoon, 
as  I  had  on  my  desk  piles  of  reports  from 
the  Comptroller  General— that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  honeycombed  with 
waste  and  has  been  a  causative  factor  for 
corruption  in  country  after  country 
around  the  world. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  protesting 
the  danger  of  government  by  secrecy 
vchich  is  developing.  Imagine  the  De- 
fense Department  planning  to  proceed 
with  a  research  study  in  Chile — and  in 
other  countries — without  the  knowledge 
of  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  and  without  the 
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knov.leclge  of  the  Government  in  which 
country  this  kind  of  intervention  was 
planned. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  to 
our  commonsense? 

What  has  happened  to  our  dedication 
to  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  un- 
der the  Constitution? 

What  has  happened  to  that  safeguard 
precious  to  our  liberties  imder  which  the 
rhilitary  mind  has  no  business  interven- 
ing in  civilian  affairs? 

I  am  glad  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
brought  out  the  daijger  of  such  projects 
as  Camelot. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  continues: 

The  Chilean  project,  It  developed,  was  only 
a  small  part  in  a  much  more  ambitious  oper- 
ation caljed  "Project  Camelot." 

Camelot  was  described  in  a  fact  sheet 
provided  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
as  a  "basic  social  science  research,  project 
on  preconditions  of  Internal  conflict,  and  on 
effects  of  indigenous  governmental  actions- 
easing,  exacerbating  or  resolving — on  ^those 
preconditions." 

Mr.  President,  this  language  seems  to 
me  to  be  jargon.  We  must  watch  the 
Defense  Department  when  it  uses  jar- 
gon, oecause  it  has  semantic  experts 
who  use  language  to  conceal  meaning 
and  deceive  the  American  people.  This 
is  typical  of  the  military  mind. 

Continuing   to   try   to   read   meaning 
into  this  jargon,  the  Senator  from  Ar-  . 
kansas  continues: 

Tills  language  seems  to  mean  that  Camilot 
was  intended  as  a  study  of  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  revolution  and  what  might  be 
done  about  them. 

This  project  was  but  one  aspect  of  this 
organization's  research  work  for  the  Army. 
SORO's  work  was  described  by  Dr.  Vallance, 
Its  director,  as  concerning  •  •  •  mainly  the 
relationships  with  the  peoples  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  deals  with  problem^ 
of  aiding  in  the  orderly  process  of  social 
change  and  national  development  which  is 
of  concern  to  the  U.S.  Military  Establish- 
ment. The  Army  provided  $2,463,000  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  the  operations  of  this 
offlce. 

Project  Camelot  had  a  budget  of  $450,000 
for  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1965  and 
81.1  million  for  fiscal  1966.  The  total 
projected  jst  over  :  tJ  4  years  was  to  b3 
abotit  $6  million. 

I  digress  to  sav  that  money  means 
nothing  in  the  DeTs^se  Establishment. 
It  demonstrates  time""aQd^time  again 
that  dollars  are  but  grains  of  sand  on  the 
■  beachhead  of  the  American  economy. 
The  military  mind  has  no  appreciation, 
understanding,  or  concept  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  dollar.  Thus,  we  have 
such  wasteful  projects  as  these  research 
programs  in  the  field  of  social  science. 

Members  of  the  military  should  be 
sent  back  to  their  social  science  classes. 
Members  of  the  military  should  take  a 
refresher  course  on  the  American  consti- 
tutional system.  They  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  limitations  placed  upon 
their  authority  and  right  to  intervene  in 
the  affairs  of  civilian  government  as  laid 
down  by  our  constitutional  fathers. 

':^h'3  Senator  from  Arkansas  continues: 

The  project  was  cancel^  In  the  wake  "of 
protests  by  Members  of  Congress  and  by 
Ambassador  Dungan.  So  far  as  is  known. 
SOno  h.'is  not  been  required  to  turn  back 


unexpended  funds  provided  lor  Camelot. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Army  plans  to  do 
with  any  funds  available  to  It  for  Camelot 
l]Ut  not  yet  turned  over  to  SORO.  I  trust  we 
c.in  take  It  for  granted  that  any  such  funds 
will  not  be  turned  over  to  SORO. 

Project  Camelot  gave  great  offense  to  the 
Chilean  press  and  Intellectual  leaders  and, 
presumably,  to  the  Chilean  Government  as 
well.  The  reason  for  Its  offensiveness  Is 
obvious  to  anyone  with  an  iota  of  common- 
sense  and  it  seems  to  me  it  should  also 
have  been  obvious  to  the  highly  trained 
"scientists"  at  American  University,  as  well 
as  to  the  Army. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  puts  quo- 
tation marks  around  the  word  "scien- 
tists"— and  appropriately,  I  believe. 

Continuing  reading: 

At  a  time  when  United  States-Latin 
American  relations  are  complicated  by  our 
Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  project  like  Camelot 
should  be  Interpreted  as  having  some  perti- 
nence to  a  possible  future  U.S.  military  In- 
tervention in  Chile  In  the  event  of  a  revolu- 
tion. 

In  any  case,  studies  of  possible  Insurgency 
movements  within  a  country  are  an  exceed- 
ingly deUcate  matter.  I  can  well  imagine 
how  Members  of  the  Senate  might  react  If 
it  were  announced  that  CWlean  or  British 
or  French  "scientists"^ - 

In  quotation  marks,  again — 

were  liiltlatlng  a  study  of  the  conditions 
that  might  give  rise  to  racial  insurgency  in 
Los  Angeles  or  any-  other  American  city  and 
what  might  be  done  to  prevent  It. 

Although  Camelot  has  been  canceled,  oth- 
er Department  of  Defense  research  projects 
are  planned  or  underway  In  other  Latin 
American  countries.  Including  Colom^oia, 
Peru,- and  Venezuela. 

I  am  personally  'concerned  by  such  proj- 
ects as  Camelot  because  I  believe  there 
lies  beneath  the  jargon  of  "science"  in 
which  these  studies  abound,  a  reactionary 
backward -loo'ilng  policy  opposed  to  change. 
Implicit  In  Camelot,  as  In  the  concept  of 
"counterlnsurgency,"  Is  an  assumption  that 
revolutionary  movements  are  dangerous  to 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  as- 
sist, if  not  acually  participate  In,  measures 
to  repress  them.  It  may  be  that  I  am  mis- 
taken In  thl  Interpretation;  if  so,  I  would 
be  greatly  reassured  to  have  convincing 
evidence  to  that  effect. 

I  digress  from  the  Fulbright  manu- 
script for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  mistaken  at  all.  The  De- 
fense Department  does  not  believe  in 
social  change.  The  Defense  Department 
and  the  United  States  might  just  as  well 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
great  social  changes  in  the  century 
ahead,  and  I  wish  to  see  my  Government 
assist  in  helping  countries  in  which  those 
social  changes  will  be  taking  place  in 
keeping  with  our  system  of  economic  and 
political  freedom. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  prevent 
the  military  from  carrying  out  this  kind 
of  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
foreign  countries,  where  social  changes 
may  not  be  to  our  liking.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  unleash  the  American  mili- 
tary abroad,  the  effect  will  be  to  increase 
the  Communists  in  the  world  by  the 
millions,  just  as  our  military  interven- 
tion in  southeast  Asia  today  is  creating 
Communists  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands throughout  Asia.  That  is  why  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 


heard  to  say  so  often,  and  will  continue 
to  say,  short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
that  what  we  ought  to  be  exporting  to 
southeast  Asia  is  bread,  not  bullets;  what 
we  ought  to  be  exporting  to  southeast 
Asia  is  economic  freedom,  not  war. 
There  will  be  no  peace  there  or  else- 
where in  the  world'if  we  follow  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  American  military  mind. 

I  am  glad  that  the  opportunity  has 
presented  itself  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  to  make 
what  I  predict  this  afternoon  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  speech  of  historic  impor- 
tance for  years  to  come  in  this  Republic. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  requested 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  that  point  in  his  remarks 
two  documents  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  one  a  fact  sheet,  and  the  other  a 
task  statement  on  Project  Camelot.  The 
consent  which  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi obtained  automatically  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  material  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  proceeded 
to  say : 

Following  disclosure  of  the  ambitious  plans 
for  Camelot  and  Its  cancellation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  President,  by  let- 
ter, directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  clearing  aU  Government- 
sponsored  research  involving  foreign  policy 
matters.  This  letter  sets  a  clear  and  direct 
policy  for  all  agencies,  which  should  Insure 
that  an  Incident  like  Project  Camelot  will 
'not  happen  again,  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  that  point  the  President's 
letter.  That  consent  was  automatically 
given  when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
court  eously>asked  permission  tc  insert 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  material  he  sought  to  have 
inserted. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  proceeded 
to  say: 

This  directive  accomplishes  the  purpose 
I  had  In  mind  In  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  when  it  was 
pending  before  the  Senate  committee.  I 
understand  that  the  Question  was  discussed 
at  length  by  the  committee  and  I  am  pleased 
that  It  Included  language  In  Its  report  ex- 
pressing Its  concern  about  the  need  for  co- 
ordination In  keeping  with  the  President's 
order. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  mate- 
rial on  page  46  of  the  committee's  re- 
port on  this  bill  with  the  heading  "Re- 
search in  Foreign  Countries,"  including 
the  quotation  from  the  President's  letter. 
I  ask  to  have  that  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  continued: 

The  report  makes  mention  of  a  directive 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  designed 
to  implement  the  President's  Instruction, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Reco;h)  following  my 
statement.  . 

The  Committee's  expression  Is  reassuring 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  follow  up  to 
Insure  that  the  Department  .of"  Defense   is 


Indeed  carrying  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  President's  order  for  coordination. 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  will  have  a  continu- 
ing Interest  In  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  the  Immediate  Im- 
plicr.tions  of  this  Incident,  broader  Issues 
have  been  raised  concerning  Government- 
financed  research  generally.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  now  spending  some  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  on  research  and  development. 
Over  $6.7  billion  is  budgeted  for  Department  «-. 
of  Defense  research  In  fiscal  1963. 

All  too  often.  It  seems  that  research  Is 
used  by  Government  agencies  either  for 
prestige  and  growth  purposes,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  positive  decisionmaking.  This 
Is  both  an  unhealthy  and  a  costly  trend  and 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  take  a  hard 
look  at  all  Government  research  activities. 

I  digress  from  my  reading  of  the  Ful- 
bright manuscript  to  say-to  that  observa- 
tion "Amen."  He  is  so  unanswerably 
right.  The  suggestion  he  makes  should 
be  quickly  implemented  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Going  back  to  the  Fulbright  speech, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  states : 

I  note,  for  example,  that  nearly  $23  million 
is  budgeted  this  year  for  Research  on  be- 
havorlal  and  social  sciences  by  the  Defense 
Department,  $8.3  million  of  this  amount  was 
allocated  to  the  Army  and  out  of  this,  $2.7 
million  was  to  finance  work  of  the  Special 
Operations  Research  Offlce.  The  House  and 
the  Senate  committee  have  reduced  the  total 
of  this  type  of  research  by  about  $4  mil- 
lion and  I  fully  support  this  action.  Project 
Camelot,  I  fear.  Is  Ulustrative  of  the  expend- 
able nature  of  most  of  this  research. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  position,  too. 
Millions  could  be  saved  for  the  American 
taxpayer  if  we  could  cut  out  this  boon- 
doggle from  this  already  wasteful 
bill. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce 
these  wasteful  aspects  of  the  military 
appropriation  program. 

Going  back  to  the  Fulbright  speech : 

My  concern  Is  not  limited  to  this  $23  mil- 
lion budget  request  but  goes  to  the  con- 
tribution to  our  society  from  the  $15  billion 
spent  for  Government  research.  Is  this  15 
percent  of  our  Federal  budget  being  spent 
as  wisely  and  usefully  as  it  should  be?  This 
Is  a  basic  problem  which  the  Congress  has 
allowed  to  grow  to  gargantuan  proportions 
with  insuttcient  consideration  and  evalua- 
tion. The  question  of  sound  priorities  must 
be  fdced  someday  but  I  realize  that  this 
Is  not  the  proper  time  for  such  a  discus- 
sion and  that  we  can  deal  only  with  the  bill 
before  us.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  before 
long  the  appropriate  Senate  committee,  or 
a  special  committee,  will  undertake  a 
thorough  study  of  all  our  Government's  re- 
Eoprch  programs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. --w^ 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  agree  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  statement  that  he  has  quoted 
from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright].  I  invite  liis  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan],  a  special  subcommittee  has 
ju:  t  been  set  up  on  Government  rescarcli, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  cha>r- 
man.  It  lias  aj  its  scope  the  operations 
ol  tne  entire  Government  research  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  all  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  roughly  15  percent  of 
thD  total  Federal  budget.    Some  ovciall 
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review  of  that  program  is 
overdue.    That  is  the 
subcommittee  has  as  its 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Presidejit 
ciate  the  comments  of  the 
feel  that  the  observations 
tor     from     Oklahoma     are 
pertinent. 

Later  I  shall  discuss  no 
his   subcommittee*    but    al&> 
McClellan  committee,  the 
which  exists  in  the  For 
Committee  on  the  need  for 
the  foreign  policy  activities 
ous   Senate   committees,   in 
particular    subcommittee 
from  Oklahoma  has 

We  shall  discuss  that  at 
There  must  be  developed  in 
a  direct  line  of  jurisdiction 
tion  with  the  activities  of 
piittee  which  may  impinge 
eign  affairs  of  this  countr  r. 
find  me  in  enthusiastic 
issue  that  he  raises.     That 
is  needed. 

I  have  mentioned  my 
CIA  earlier  in  my  speech, 
the  RECORD'that  I  am  still 
out  exactly  what  CIA  is 

I  am  also  concerned  that 
facilities  of  the  National 
and  other  agencies  are  bein 
by  the  Defense  Department, 
of  the  transcript  of  the  Hous ; 
hearing,  where  Dr.  Vallance 

Established  on  July  1.  1964. 
Insurgency  Information  Analys: 
lects,  stores,  retrieves,  and 
tainlng    to   the   human   factors 
Insurgency    and    coun 
tlons  in  specified  geographical 
Center  responds  to  requirement; 
priate  U.S.  military  and  civilia 
providing  analytical  and  other 
Ices,   which   supplement   those 
the  rest  of  SORO  in  its  contini 
of  cross-cultural  research.     Th  i 
developed  by  this  time   a  stro  ig 
Initiated  a  data  base  of  si.x  coun 
America,  middle  east  Africa  and 
and  nas  responded  to  a  little 
quirias  from  the  Department  of 
other  ^vcrnmental  agencies. 

Later,  he  stated: 

In  the  last  half  of   1964.  a 
havioral    sciences    of    the 
Board,   after   reviewing   the   De 
lishmenfs   social   science 
supporting  counterinsurgency 
that  SORO  increasingly  orient 
activities  to  the  collection  of  in 
data  in  overseas  locations  and 
Ingly  reduce  its  reliance  on 
and  other  secondary  sources 
deavorcd  to  do  this,  for  we  ful 
more  refined  data  for  testing 
evaluating    on-going    programs 
tained  if  one  goes  to  the 
world  source.    Our  actions  In 
hnve  been  reflected  in  the  work 
ofllces  and  in  the  pl.Tns  for  a 
studies.  Including  Project  C;uni 
will  now  discuss  briefly. 
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Ml".  President,  there  it  is 
mcnt  of  Defense  is  intervenin 
eijn  policy  affairs  of  a  foreifen 
ment.     That  is  v,hy  we  hap 
ambassador,  such  as  Amb:-.s 
gan,  vigorously  protesting  t;  i 
ernment,  when  his  attention 
to  this  type  of  intervention  in 
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do  not  like  it  when  we  are  charged  with 
imperi^ism,  but  if  we  permit  this,  then 
the  charge  of  imperialism  is  proved. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  insist  that  all 
affairs  affecting  foreign  policy  be  chan- 
nelized through  the  American  State 
Department,  and  that  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment be  put  in  its  place  and  told 
to  stay  in  its  place. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  prepared  this  statement 
of  protest,  and  I  only  regret  that  he  could 
not  be  here  to  present  the  speech  him- 
self, as  he  intended  to  do.  But  he  is 
indisposed  because  of  a  slight  illness,  and 
that  is  why  others  have  presented  this 
material  for  him  today.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment will  take  note  that  there,  is 
great  concern  among  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  concerning  the  disclosures 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]   has  brought  out. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  time  I  shall 
discuss  what  I  think  are  some  of  the 
problems  that  face  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  the  organization  of  committee  juris- 
diction in  the  Senate  in  respect  to 
American  foreign  policy.  Suffice  it  for 
now  to  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fuleright]  has  made 
perfectly  clear  that  he  plans  to  protect 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

ExHiBrr  No.  1 

Recent  developments  involving  the  Army's' 
canceled  Camelot  project  have  made  It 
clear  that  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
coordinate  Its  research  efforts  In  foreign 
countries  with  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  On  July 
12,  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Issued  a 
directive  requiring  that  all  studies  in  or  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  conduct  of 
which  may  affect  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  governments,  are  to  be 
cleared  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs. 
This  directive  will  facilitate  the  coordination 
directed  by  the  President  in  his  letter  of 
August  2,  1965,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  In 
which  he  said:  •'Therefore  I  am  asking  you 
to  establish  effective  procedures  which  will 
enable  you  to  assure  the  propriety  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored social  science  research  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy." 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  now  turn  to  another 
concern.  I  find  myself  in  a  very  difScult 
position  in  determining  my  vote  on  this 
bill.  The  bill  contains  many  items  with 
which  I  agree  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
vote  against  it.  But  it  provides  $1,700 
million  to  support  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  Ameri- 
can  war  in  southeast  Asia,  making  it 
difficult  for  me  to  vote  for  it.  I  suppose 
we  can  say  jocularly,  "For  once,  Wayne 
Morse  is  on  the  spot." 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  have  decided  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  with  the  Record  show- 
inrr  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  - 

American  boys  in  South  Vietnam  die 
not  go  there  of  their  own  volition.  They 
went  there  because  they  were  sent  by 
their  Government.  I  ful'y  realize  that 
as  lohg  as  they  are  there,  they  must 
have  every  possible  bit  of  protection  that 
can  be  given  to  them,  although  I  deplore 
the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  sent 


there  to  participate  in  a  war  that  is  un- 
wise, unconstitutional,  and  illegal,  in 
that  the  Pi-esident  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  make  war  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war. 

It  will  be  said,  "You  should  not  vote 
money  to  conduct  such  a  war,"  and  there 
is  much  merit  in  that. 

But  as  a  liberal,  I  never  overlook  hu- 
man values.  When  I  vote  for  a  bill  that 
includes  that  $1,700  million — and  I  will 
have  a  question  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  momentarily,  as  to 
where  the  $1,700  million  came  from,  and 
its  justification — I  am  voting  still  pro- 
testing the  war,  but  I  am  voting  to  pro- 
tect the  human  values  of  the  American 
boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying  under 
governmental  orders  in  that  war. 
•  When  I  balance  the  two  problems  that 
I  have  just  outlined,  I  feel  that  I  can  vote 
for  it  in  good  conscience.  I  deplore  the 
action  of  my  Government  in  conducting 
this  war  without  living  up,  as  I  have  beer. 
heard  to  say  so  many  times,  to  its  con- 
stitutional obligations  and  its  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations.  I  am  voting  for 
it  in  defense  of  the  men  who  have  been 
sent,  and  not  in  approval  of  their  being 
sent. 

But  the  Record  should  also  show  my 
continued  protest  of  the  war  itself.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  wants  to  conform  to  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Congress  should  make  up  its 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  it  wants  to 
declare  war.  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  the  President,  in  my 
opinion,  has  no  constitutional  right  to 
send  a  single  American  boy  to  his  death 
in  southeast  Asia. 

But  they  are  there,  and  they  are  dy- 
ing. They  need  equipment  to  protect 
themselves.  The  bill  proposes  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1.7  billion  to  give  assist- 
ance to  those  boys.  I  shall  vote  for  it 
for  that  reason^ 

But  I  shall  vote  for  it  also  because  of 
its  many  other  features  with  which  I 
find  myself  in  enthusiastic  support: 
namely,  the  long  overdue  pay  increase 
for  the  military;  the  provision  that  was 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  so-called  35  65 
formula  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  ships. 

Even  though  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
reservation  attached  to  that  provision. 
I  believe  that  if  it  is  wisely  followed  as 
the  congressional  intent  by  a  Secretary 
of  Defense,  checked  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  what  the  proponents 
of  the  provision — and  I  was  one  of 
them — have  in  mind  will  be  protected. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if 
he  can  tell  us,  because  I  cannot  deter- 
mine it  from  the  committee  report,  why 
$1,700  million  was  recommended  at  the 
time  for  the  prosecutionf  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  by  way  of  supplying  our  fighting 
forces  over  there.  Why  $1,700  million? 
Why  not  $2  billiorf?  Why  not  $1  billion? 
Why  not  any  other  figure?  I  cannot 
ascertain  the  reason  from  the  committee 
report,  if  it  is  there.  I  would  appreciate 
having  the  Senator  call  my  attention  to 
it  if  I  missed  it  by  oversight.  I  cannot 
find  a  breakdown  of  the  $1,700  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator. It  is  a  very  good  question,  indeed. 
Earlier  this  afternoon,  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, I  first  covered  the  major  items 
that  the  $1.7  billion  did  not  Include. 
Then  I  spoke  briefly  on  the  items  that 
it  includes.  I  stated  then  that  we  had  a 
breakdown.  We  Insisted  on  getting  a 
breakdown  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  Interrupt  to 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  was  trying  to  handle  the  educa- 
tion bill,  and  I  missed  his  opening  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  the  Senator 
was  detained  elsewhere,  but  I  explained 
then,  and  shall  now  explain  to  him,  that 
we  had  the  breakdown  In  detail.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  show  it  to  him.  It  is 
classified,  so  it  could  not  be  included  in 
the  report. 

Overall,  it  pertains  to  planes,  particu- 
larly for  the  engines.  Engines  are  the 
first  units  to  go  into  production.  The 
frames  come  later.  The  item  also  pro- 
vides for  helicoptera.  We  are  organising 
more  and  more  helicopter  units.  We 
have  had  substantial  losses  of  helicopters, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  The  bill  provides 
for  large  supplies  of  ammunition.  I  use 
that  term  in  a  broad  sense.  It  includes 
rockets  and  cartridges,  and  the  like. 
Ammunition  is  being  used  very  rapidly. 
Bombing  has  been  going  on  for  a  good 
while.  Also,  repair  parts  are  a  major 
item,  due  to,  breakage,  wear  and  tear, 
and  replacements. 

About  $150  million  is  provided  for 
military  constmction.  Most  of  that  is 
in  the  Pacific  area.  Very  little  is  for  use 
at  home. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  broad  outline  that 
is  the  nature  of  the  items.  The  amount 
could  have  been  more,  because  other  ex- 
penditures are  accruing.  Of  course, 
funds  can  be  used  from  the  regular  ap- 
propriations in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  other  words  there 
can  be  an  exercise  of  the  transfer  power 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  shall  inspect  the  specific  breakdown 
which  he  has  offered  to  show  to  any 
Senator.  The  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  somewhat  help- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  it 
does  not  remove  my  dilemma,  for  it  is  a 
dilemma. 

I  have  decided  that  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  because  of  the  human  value  factor 
involved  and  because  I  believe  our 
soldiers  who  have  been  sent  there,  so 
long  as  they  are  kept  there,  should  be 
given  the  funds  necessary  to  provide 
them  with  the  maximum  possible  pro- 
tection that  can  be  given  to  fighting 
men. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  assure  him  that  this  item  is  al- 
most entirely  for  the  military  hardware 
needed  by  the  men. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  there  is 
some  miUtary  construction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand.  I  shall 
continue  to  pray  that  my  Government 


will  change  its  course  of  action  and  try 
to  settle  this  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  resort  to  the  Security  Covmcll  of 
the  United  Nations  by  the  filing  of  a  for- 
mal resolution  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  that  body  immediately. 

The  Senate  knows  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  of  the  rationalizations  that 
spokesmen  for  my  Government  have  ad- 
vanced, such  as  Secretary  Rusk.  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  and  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg sought  to  present  on  television  the 
night  before  last,  can  possibly  change  the 
undeniable  fact  that  we  have  not  official- 
ly and  formally  filed  a  resolution  befote 
the  Security  Council.  That  is  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  called  for  by  the  charter. 
We  should  proceed  to  follow  It.  Until 
we  do.  we  are  making  war  in  violation 
of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

I  shall  also  pray  that  come  January  1, 
if  Congress  should  mistakenly  decide  to 
adjourn  sine  die  while  American  boys 
are  dying  in  Vietnam,  we  shall  not  be 
confronted  with  a  situation  so  serious 
that  a  national  emergency  will  have  to 
be  declared  and  that  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  a  full-scale  war. 

I  say  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  ig- 
norance of  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Star,  who  published  today  another  of 
their  misleading  propaganda  editorials, 
this  one  entitled  "Brighter  Day  in  Viet- 
nam."   It  reads,  in  part : 

Alnfost  nothing  la  being  heard  from  the 
Cassandras  who.  Just  a  few  months  ago,  were 
shouting  from  the  housetops  that  the  United 
States  was  headed  for  a  major  disaster 
In  southeast  Asia.  They  are  silent,  signifi- 
cantly so.  And  the  reason  Is  not  hard  to 
find. 

I  wish  to  say  to  these  alleged  journal- 
ists of  the  Washington  Star  that  they 
have  only  convicted  themselves  again  of 
being  honreaders.  They  do  not  read, 
except  their  own' rot. 

On  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
protesting  this  illegal  war,  and  have 
continued  to  protest  it,  I  invite  them  to 
be  in  the  Senate  gallery  on  Friday,  be- 
cause I  intend  to  speak  at  some  length 
on  Friday  in  protest  of  this  illegal  war, 
as  I  have  spoken  so  many  times  during 
the  period  in  which  they  allege  there  has 
been  a  silence. 

But  I  expect  that  from  warmongers;  I 
expect  that  from  editorialists  who  are 
unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  conducting  a  war  in  South  Vietnam 
that  a  good  many  of  us  believe  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. ' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  say  to  those  edi- 
tors that  if  they  think  military  victories 
in  battle  after  battle  in  South  Vietnam 
spell  success  for  the  United  States^  they 
could  not  be  more  wrong.  For  months, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said 
that  we  shall  probably  win  every  military 
engagement  in  southeast  Asia.  What 
makes  anyone  think  that  the  forces  that 
we  are  fighting  in  Asia — which  forces 
are  without  any  equipment,  without  air- 
power,  and  without  the  great  advantage 
which  the  American  military  might  pos- 
sesses— can  succeed  against  American 
military  forces?    Of  course  they  cannot. 

The  South  Vietnamese  could  not  whip 
them.  So,  we  had  to  turn  the  war  into 
an  American  war.    We  had  to  send  over 


American  military  power.  We  will  win 
militarily  and  lose  the  war.  for  what  we 
are  going  to  do  is  to  build  up  centuries 
of  hatred  for  Americans,  and  through 
Americans,  for  the  white  man  in  Asia. 

We  and  our  flunky  government  in 
Saigon  will  remain  in  control  of  South 
Vietnam  only  so  long  as  American  troops 
stay  and  fight.  The  editors  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  rest  of  us  will  be 
gone,  but  the  war  will  go  on  imtil  we 
change  our  policy. 

We  cannot  conduct  a  white  man's  war 
in  Asia  and  eventually  win,  no  matter 
how  many  military  victories  we  win,  for 
what  we  are  doing  is  sowing  the  seed 
beds  of  hatred  and  vengeance  against 
the  white  man,  and  particularly  against 
the  United  States. 

Look  at  the  map  of  Asia.  Our  enclaves 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  even  in  Okinawa, 
the  Philippines,  and  Taiwan,  are  no  more 
permanent  than  were  the  Dutch  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  French  in  Indochina,  or 
the  British  in  Malaysia.  Ours  have 
lasted  longer  than  the  others  because 
right  now  we  have  the  wealth  to  main- 
tain them  against  all  comers. 

But  there  is  not  one  single  significant 
power  in  Asia  that  will  aid  us  in  our  en- 
deavor to  maintain  those  enclaves.  In 
the  years  and  decades  to  come,  there  will 
only  be  a  growing  unity  in  Asia  to  evict 
us. 

Those  of  us  who  have  dared  to  stand 
up  against  the  tide  and  plead  for  peace 
are  referred  to  by  what  has  almost  be- 
come an  unacceptable  word  in  America. 
This  Christian  Nation  has  almost 
reached  the  point  of  war  hysteria  in 
which  it  is  almost  subversive  to  talk 
about  peace. 

I  have  no  intention  of  talking  out  on 
the  teachings  on  which  I  was  brought  up. 
If  for  there  is  no  more  noble  enterprise 
that  man  can  devAe  himself  to  than 
seeking  to  establish  a  world  order  of 
permanent  peace.  We  shall  never  have 
a  world  order  of  permanent  peace  with 
the  American  military  taking  over  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Brighter  Day  In  Viet- 
nam," published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  August  25,  1965.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for 
I  want  history  to  know  how  Ignorant 
editors  can  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TvDiNGS  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brighter   Day  in  Vietnam 
There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  dom- 
inant feeling  in  Washington  official  circles 
today   Is  one  of  optimism   with  respect   to 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Almost  nothing  is  being  heard  from  the 
Cassandras  who.  Just  a  few  months  ago, 
were  shouting  from  the  housetops  that  the 
United  States  was  headed  for  a  major  dis- 
aster in  southeast  Asia.  They  are  silent, 
significantly  so.  And  the  reason  is  not  hard 
to  find. 

For  some  weeks  now  the  tide  of  war  has 
been  slowly  turning  In  South  Vietnam. 
There  have  been  no  spectacular  victories  of 
late  for  the  Vletcong.     The  monsoon  "season 
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Mr.  STENNIS.     Before 
wish  to  thank  the  members 
mittee  who  have  worked 
diligently  in  the  preparatij)n 
The    hearings    alone. 
2.100  pages  of  testimony 
hard  work. 

I  believe  that  the  bill 
provide  adequately  for  our 
for  the  current  fiscal  yei  r 
limits  which  I  have  described 

Mr.  President,  may  we 
reading?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
is  open  to  further  amendr+ent 
be  no  further  amendment 
the  question  is  on  the 
the  amendments  and  the 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr. 
to  state  for  the  Record 
ence  to  the  amendment 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  I 
no  legislation  is  contained 
priation  bill  with  referenc^ 
other  equipment. 

It  is  charged  that  the 
exceeded  its  authority. 
No   provision   concerning 
is  contained  in  the  bill 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING 
having  been  read  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass 

The  yeas  and  nays  havi 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (\4hen 
was  called  > .    On  this  vot ; 
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pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI.  Knowing  that  if  he 
were  here,  he  would  vote  "yea,"  I  vote 
"yea." 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderJ.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeeI,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Viiginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr,  Ervin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fdlbricht],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender].  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
DRiGiiTl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
L.\usche].  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen]  Is  detained  on  oCBcial 
business  at  the  White  House,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
naysO,  as  follows: 

[No.  233  Leg.l 
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We  had  hoped  that  they  could  return  to 
vote.  The  vote  was  89  to  nothing  If 
they  had  been  here  the  vote  v.ould  have 
been  91  to  nothing.  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  en 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tlie 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs. 
S.MiTH  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD '  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  approv-d 
by  a  vote  of  89  to  0  a  $46,756  million  np- 
propriation  bill  to  provide  funds  for  the 
defense  activities  of  our  country.  This 
vitally  important  measure  covered  such 
significant  items  as  provision  for,  first, 
military  pay,  including  a  raise  in  that 
pay:  second,  ordinary  expenses  of  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  procure- 
ment for  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corp:, 
Air  Force,  National  Guard,  and  Re- 
serve Forces;  third,  defense  research 
and  development;  and  fourth,  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  every  Member  of  this 
body,  but  especially  to  the  distinguished 
and  able  manager  of  the  bill,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonst-llI,  i 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  ths/ 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
this  major  measure  was  treated  by  this 
body  with  such  thoroughness,  yet  with 
such  efficiency  and  speed.  Credit  must 
also  be  given  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brews-ijirI 
who  so  ably  presented  their  amendments, 
and  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  yho  again  ably  and  force- 
fully stated  his  position  on  a  number  of 
the  provisions  in  the  bill. 

IJbhank  and  congratulate  the  Senate  on 
its  efficient  and  thorough  treatment  of 
a  vital  legislative  measure. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  9221)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  that 
everyone  may  understand  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  byplay  here,  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirksen]  were  at 
the   White   House   on  official  business. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE  IN  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  most  im- 
portant event  which  took  place  today. 
That  is  the  presentation  by  the  Advisoiy 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  For- 
eign Aid  of  its  report  to  the  President. 
Congress;  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  this  event 
because  the  authorization  for  this  Com- 
mittee was  created  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  which 
I  introduced  w!th  the  sponsorship  of 
the  then  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey!,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1. 

The  country  is  growing  increasingly 
critical  of  the  existing  approach  to  for- 
eign aid  and  wants  a  new  idea  intro- 
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duced  into  it.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Committee's  recommendations,  if  prop- 
erly implemented  and  carried  through, 
would  make  possible  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  contribution  that  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  would  make  in 
the  success  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  makes  major 
recommendations,  some  of  which  have  to 
be  implemented  by  legislation.  It  is  my 
desire,  and  I  state  this  affirmatively  to 
the  Senate,  to  withhold  introduqjtion  of 
legislation  until  such  time  as  it  cjan  be 
presented  in  one  package,  indeed,  ias  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  This 
would  be  the  gieatest  tribute  that  could 
be  paid  to  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  have  worked  on  this  report.  We 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  them, 
and  especially  to  the  Chairman. 

I  am  very  proud  to  call  attention  to 
another  fellow  New  Yorker,  Arthur  K. 
Watson,  chairman  of  the  IBM  World 
Trade  Corp.,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  who  represent  impor- 
tant aspects  of  our  national  life — the 
universities,  trade  unions,  foundations, 
as  well  as  the  various  professions  and 
business  generally.  This  Committee  has 
rendered  a  most  outstanding  job  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  had  enormous  assist- 
ance from  David  Bell,  Administrator  of 
AID,  who,  in  my  judgmerJt,  showed  in 
this  matter  a  statesmanship  and  far- 
sightedness of  a  most  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary kind,  and  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal aifls,  Don  Hoagland  and  Seymour 
Peyser. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Kenneth  A.  Lawder.  treasurer  of  the  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.,  who  presided  over  the 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Invest- 
ment Guarantees  and  to  members  of  his 
committee;  to  Raymond  L.  Vernon,  pro- 
fessor of  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment at  Harvard  Business  School,  who 
-served  as  consultant  to  the  committee; 
and  to  Harold  Hutcheson  and  Tom 
Murphy,  of  IBM;  and  Herbert  Erf,  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  who  provided 
valuable  assistance  to'  developing  the 
Committee's  report. 

I  should  like  especially  to  mention  the 
name  of  Harriet  S.  Crowley,  of  AID.  sec- 
retary of  the  Committee.  She  did  an 
extraordinary  job. 

The  report  makes  33  very  important 
recommendations — which  are  ap- 
pended— as  to  how  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram could  be  improved.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  among  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  following : 

The  U.S.  Government  should  accept 
in  principle  the  concept  of  international 
arbitration  and  that  it  ratify  the  pro- 
posed International  Convention  for  the 
Settlement  of  Disputes  and  that  It  seek 
to  secure  its  ratification  by  others. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  lend  its 
full  support  to  the  principle  of  the  In- 
vestment code  under  international  spon- 
sorship and  that,  as  part  of  such  a  code, 
the  United  States  be  prepared  to  accept 
a  reasonable  statement  of  the  obligations 
of  investors,  to  accompany  a  statement 
of  the^  obligations  of  host  coim tries. 

In  the  area  of  investment  guarantees, 
the  Committee  urges  the  expansion  of 


the  extended  risk  guaranty;  relaxation 
of  statutory  limitations  on  specific  risk 
guarantees  against  expropriation,  war  or 
revolution  and  insurrection,  and  incon- 
vertibility, and  proposed  a  merging  of 
the  three  specific  risks  into  a  compre- 
hensive policy;  a  reduction  of  the  rates 
charged  for  guarantees;  and  that  rev- 
enues from  such  premiums  which  now 
go  into  the  General  Treasul-y  funds  be 
turned  back  to  AID  to  administer  the 
program. 

In  the  area  of  taxation,  the  Commit- 
tee recommends  the  enactment  of  a  30- 
percent  tax  credit  bill  for  productive  in- 
vestments in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries; Senate  acceptance  of  the  70-per- 
cent  investment  credit  on  added  plant 
and  machinery  investments  by  treaty 
and  its  extension  to  other  selected  coim- 
tries;  amendment  of  the  U.S.  tax  laws 
to  permit  U.S.  taxpayers  to  offset  losses 
of  subsidiaries;  and  further  study  of 
"tax-sparing  proposals"  in  order  that 
such  exemptions  or  holidays  ofifered  by 
the  less  developed  countries  should  not 
be  negated  by  U.S.  tax  laws. 

The  Committee  urges  that  in  adminis- 
tering the  "voluntary"  balance-of-pay- 
ments  program,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  recommendations  on  foreign  lend- 
ing not  be  allowed  to  penalize  the  less- 
developed  countries.  As  noted  by 
Arthur  K.  Watson,  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  in 
his  summary  of  the  Committee's  report, 
indications  are  that  U.S.  banks,  in  com- 
plying with  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions, are  not  lending  as  freely  to  the 
less  developed  countries  as  they  might 
wish.  The  Committee  rightfully  be- 
lieves that  development  must  be  given 
priority  over  the  balance-of -payments 
impact.  It  does  not  think  that  the  im- 
pact from  loans  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries would  be  very  great. 

The  Committee  calls  attention  to  the 
need  of  less-developed  countries  for  a 
wide  range  of  modern  credit  institutions. 
In  this  connection,  it  recommends  that 
an  international  technical  assistance 
program  be  created  to  help  establish 
these  institutions  and  to  help  train  their 
personnel. 

The  Committee  also  urges  that  the 
U.S.  Government  approve  a  proposal  that 
would  permit  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  to  borrow  $400  million  from 
the  World  Bank  to  get  more  capital  into 
private  hands  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  this  same  connection,  the  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  careful  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  proposed  Peace  by 
Investment  Corporation  which  would 
cl  annel  equity  funds  into  less  developed 
countries  using  U.S.  Government  credits 
as  a  somce  of  financing  in  the  initial 
stages  and  relying  upon  funds  from  the 
private  sector  in  later  stages.  This  con- 
cept is  incorporated  in  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year  and  which  is 
presently  pending  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  During  the 
Senate  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  Senator  Pulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, indicated  that  he  will  make  every 
effort  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  this 
year  following  further  refinement  of  the 


bill,  which  I  have  agreed  to  undertake. 
Within  the  next  few  days,  I  will  have 
completed  this  refinement  process  at 
which  time  I  will  reintroduce  the  bill  so 
that  the  Committee  may  consider  it  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  Committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  I  gather  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  grateful  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  the  Committee 
today  for  this  extraordinary  job  which  it 
has  done,  and  which  can  be  so  portentous 
for  the  future  of  our  policy  In  the  whole 
foreign  aid  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
recent  experience  in  the  Oongress  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign,  aid  legislation 
should  be  taken  as  showing  the  clear  need 
that  a  new  direction  should  be  made  in 
our  foreign  aid  program.  The  decision 
of  the  conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  to  leave  this  review  to 
the  President  rather  than  to  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  provided  for  by  the 
Senate  passed  version  of  the  bill  which 
I  supported,  will  have  proved  out  only 
if  the  proposed  review  by  the  President 
will  be  of  a  fundamental  nature.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  report  of  this  extraordi- 
nary Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  provides  the 
President  with  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  and  change  the  direction  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  in  a  very 
significant  way. 

So  that  Members  may  be  aware  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  exemplary 
way,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
Chairman's  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise in  Foreign  Aid.  together  with  the 
recommendations  as  extracted  from  the 
report,  the  names  of  the  Committee 
members  who.  I  think,  should  be  honored 
by  every  person  in  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  have  been  a  tremendous  aid  to 
them  in  this  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Foreign  Am  Through  P>RrvATE  Initiativi: — 

Chairman's  Summary 
(Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid) 

Here,  In  brief  form,  are  the  findings  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise 
In  Foreign  Aid.  The  Committee's  full  report 
includes  some  33  recommendations,  and  this 
summary  does  not  detail  them  all.  It  does, 
I  believe,  outline  the  main  thrust  of  the 
Committee's  thinking  and  touches  on  most 
of  the  major  recommendations.  For  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  Committee's 
thinking,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
report  Itself. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  I  offer  this 
as  my  own  brief  statemenf-.  I  do  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  report  Itself  Is  the  work 
of  the  full  Committee  which  was  aided  by 
the  cooperation  of  many  others.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  them  all. 

Arthur  K.  Watson. 

Chairman. 

FOREIGN  Anj  THROUGH  rRtVATE  INITIATIVE 

Foreign  aid,  unless  It  is  amplified  by  private 
initiative.  Is  doomed  to  be  a  costly  pallia- 
tive that  will  go  on  Indefinitely.  The  funda- 
mental difficulty  lies  not  In  the  Idea  of  fop- 
elgn  aid,  nor  Its  execution  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  but  In  the  vast 
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gap  between  the  htunan 
sources   actually  going  Into 
nations  and  the  resources 
at  an  acceptable  rate. 

In  overall  terms,  the 
mendatlons  are  directed  to 
where  Government  Initiative 
the  private  sector: 

Capital:  Government  shouI|l 
ulate  the  flow  of  direct  and 
ment  to  the  developing  coun1 
incentives,  expanded  insurancfe 
various  programs  recommen(  ed 
the  Investment  "climate"  In 

Human  resources:  Through 
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reservoir   of   private   technic 
iional  skills  in  the  United 

The  capital  gap  alone  has 
at    between    $5    and    $20 
^  Since  no  conceivable  increase 

financed  foreign  aid  is  likely 
gap,    the    Committee 
private  sector  must  fill  it  oi 
fllled.     Our  full  panoply  of 
tor:    business,    labor,    organ! 
tional  institutions,  professloifcl 
foundations,  must  be  committed 
to  economic  development. 
International  Development, 
does    now,    n\ust   act    as    an 
catalyst  for  private  eCort. 

United  States  business"  confeai 
less  developed  countries  is 
most  of  this  is  in  extractive 
the  rate  at  which  America 
fresh  capital  in  the  develop^g 
modest.      Unless   investment 
stimulated,  the  Committee 
expect  this  rate  to  increase  v 
k>  There  are  reasons,  real.  an< 

E:  business  today  Is  limiting 

"'  in  the  developing  world.    For 

kets  in  these  countries  are  srr^in 
standards.     To  some  degree 
opportunities     are    Aimply 
American  business.   ^The  O' 
son,  however,  is   that  bus 
ficult  "climate"  for  enterprise 
oping  world. 

Inflation,   to  greater  or  1 
common   to   nearly   all   dev^opi 
Systems  of  business  law  anc 
outmoded,  capital  markets 
and  there  is.  nearly  everywt 
.Legend  notwithstanding,  alleged 
are  not  offsetting  these  hazi 
Increasing  the  flow  of  pr 

Obviously,  if  business  is  tc 
ly  its  investments  in  the  di 
tries  the  odds  must  chan 
less  risk  of  loss  and  gren.ter 

To  some  degree,  the  Comn 
International  agreements 
ommends  that  the  United 
proposed  Convention  for 
national  Disputes  and  that  i 
vestment  code  under 
ship.    It  is  also  urged  that 
scale  feasibility  studies  and 
motion  programs  to  interest 
investors    in    developing 
itities. 

But,  the  high  risk  and  rela|tl 
In   the  developing  countrie 
confronted  directly. 

To  offset  the  risks,  the 
mends,  among  other  things, 
amended   so  that  losses 
lean-owned  subsidiaries  in 
tries    can    be    offset    against 
elsewhere.    The  Committee 
dorsed  the  tax  credit  propc^al 
investors  a  30-percent  credi^, 
U.S.  tax  liabilities,  on  inves 
developing  countries.    This 
ply  to  portfolio  as  well  rs  dirjct 

Of  great  Importance,  the 
urged  that  the  cost  of 
ties  be  reduced  and  that 
guaranty  program  be  greatly 
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types  of  Insurance  would  be  made  available 
to  portfolio  Investors  as  well  as  direct  In- 
vestors. 

Specific  risk  guaranties  Instire  American 
owners  against  three  categories  of  risk;  the 
inconvertibility  of  currencies  (though  not 
devaluation ) ,  nationalization  and  confisca- 
tion and  losses  from  war  and  revolution.  Ex- 
tended risk  guaranties  offer  broader  coverage 
and  can  be  used,  in  fact,  to  insure  investors 
against  nearly  all  risk.  It  has  been  used  only 
cautiously  to  date. 

Guaranties  could  be  a  major  inducement 
to  business  and  could,  for  the  first  time,  en- 
able American  institutional  lenders  to  ud6 
a  portion  of  the  vast  sums  they  manage  in 
the  developing  economies. 

There  are,  of  course,  ideological  objections 
to  full  guaranties  and  the  very  practical  ob- 
jection that  they  may  one  day  result  in  large 
claims  against  the  Treasury.  Nevertheless, 
the  guaranties  properly  administered  are 
likely,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
to  be  less  costly  than  alternative  means  of 
achieving  economic  progress  and  are  one  of 
the  few  tools  avaihible  that  could  make  a 
major  difference. 

Capital  Is  scarce,  and  Interest  rates  are 
high  in  developing  countries  and  long-term 
loans,  at  less  than  the  most  elevated  rates, 
are  virtually  unknown.  This  impedes  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise,  and  the  Com- 
mittee believes  the  situation  can  be  im- 
proved. 

For  one  thing,  it  urges  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  recommendations  on  foreign 
lending,  designed  to  protect  our  balance-of- 
paymeuts  position,  not  be  allowed  to  penal- 
ize the  less  developed  countries.  Indica- 
tions are  that  U.S.  banks.  In  complying  with 
the  Board's  recommendations,  are  not  lend- 
ing as  freely  as  they  might  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  The  Committee  believes  that 
development  must  be  given  priority  over  the 
balance-of-payments  Impact.  It  does  not 
think  the  impact  from  loans  to  less  developed 
nations  will  be  very  great. 

The  less  developed  countries  need  a  wide 
range  of  modern  credit  Institutions,  from 
development  banks  and  credit  unions,  to 
underwriters.  It  Is  recommended  that  an 
International  technical  assistance  program 
be  created  to  help  establish  these  Institu- 
tions and  train  their  personnel.  Amwlcan 
expertise  would  be  useful,  but  in  many  in- 
stances the  experience  of  countries  such  as 
Japan  and  Mexico,  which  have  successfully 
established  some  unorthodox  institutions, 
will  be  more  relevant  to  the  problems  of  the 
less  developed  countries  than  our  own. 

To  get  more  capital  into  private  hands  In 
the  developing  countries,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  also  urged, to  approve  a  proposal  that 
would  permit  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  to  borrow  $400  million  from  the 
World  Bank.  At  the  same  time.  AID  is  asked 
to  use  more  of  its  surplus  local  currencies 
(money  earned  mostly  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus U.S.  food)  to  broaden  the  capital  bases 
of  financial  intermediaries  in  the  less  de- 
veloped coimtrles. 

Human  re.iources 

While  capital  Is  scarce  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  the  more  subtle  and  difficult  short- 
coming is  human  and  institutional.  The 
most  basic  problem  in  the  whole  develop- 
ment effort  is  that  of  transferring  skills  and 
technology,  and  to  some  degree  attitudes,  to 
individuals  and  institutions  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

One  way  to  expedite  this,  the  Committee 
concluded.  Is  to  subsidize  the  export  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Institutions  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  labor  union  or 
business  receiving  the  help  would  pay  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  amount  by  local 
standards,  and  AID,  through  subsidy,  would 
make  up  the  difference. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  U.S. 
exporters  of  technical  and  professional  serv- 
ices be  made  eligible  for  the  same  financing 


and  guaranteeing  facilities  from  AID  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  that  exporters  of  tan- 
gible goods  now  receive. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  role  of 
agriculture  In  less-developed  countries  be- 
cause the  race  between  popvUatlon  and  food 
supply  must  be  won  before  significant  overall 
development  can  begin.  In  many  less-devel- 
oped countries,  up  to  80  percent  of  all  work- 
ers are  in  agriculture.  The  key  to  progress 
In  that  sector  is  not  only  direct  transfer  of 
new  production  techniques,  but  a  Judicious 
combination  of  new  technology,  capital 
transfer,  accelerated  appropriate  public  re- 
search, and  technical  assistance  in  bxiilding 
Institutions  in  the  credit,  education,  health. 
and  cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing 
fields. 

While  the  Committee  did  not  attempt  to 
appraise  the  operating  efficency  of  AID,  it 
made  several  suggestions  to  better  Integrate 
the  public  and  private  sectors  for  more  rapid 
economic  development. 

For  one,  it  recommended  that  AID  expand 
its  staff  of  private  enterprise  professionals 
In  Washington  and  In  the  field.  It  pointed 
to  the  need  for  a  new  private  sector  repre- 
sentative within  AID.  He  would  be  a  man 
of  sufficient  stature  to  command  the  respect- 
ful attention  of  the  nongovernment  com- 
munity and  within  the  AID  organization. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that 
proposals  for  one  or  more  quasi-private  or- 
ganizations for  technical  assistance  be  for- 
mulated for  presentation  to  Congress  next 
year. 

Such  institutions,  the  report  suggested, 
might  receive  funds  frorn  Congress,  on  con- 
tract from  AID,  from  private  sources  such 
as  foundations,  and  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. They  would  at  the  outset  perform 
three  specific  functions:  (1)  The  administra- 
tion of  technical  assistance  programs  In 
countries,  such  as  some  of  the  oil-rich  na- 
tions, which  do  not  receive  foreign  aid  in  the 
usual  sense  or  where  AID  programs  are  being 
terminated  but  which  do  need  help  in  the 
upgrading  of  their  human  resources:  (2)  the 
exchange  of  plans  and  Information  among 
U.S.  foundations,  universities,  professional 
societies,  and  charitable  and  religious  orga- 
nizations regarding  their  activities  In  the 
less-developed  countries;  and  (3)  the  m.ain- 
tainlng  of  contacts  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  these  countries. 

The  Job  of  economic  development  Is  vast, 
and  at  times  disheartening.  Nevertheless, 
the  Committee  believes  that  our  Interests  nre 
best  served  by  building  up  the  productive 
capabilities  and  democratic  institutions  of 
the  less-developed  countries.  What  Ameri- 
cans do  demand,  and  what  they  are  entitled 
to  have,  is  the  assurance  that  their  resources 
and  support  are  applied  with  Intelligence, 
skill,  and  dedication. 

r.r:COMMENnATtONS    of    the    ADVISOny    C0MTI!T- 
TSE  on  private  enterprise  IN  FORrGN  AID 

We  recommend  that  AID  select  a  numhcr 
of  key  ald-recelving  countries  for  intensive 
study  of  factors  which  may  improve  the  in- 
vestment climate;  that  such  studies  enlist 
the  help  and  advice  of'the  appropriate  busi- 
ness communities  concerned;  that  an  explicit 
program  be  developed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  climate  In  those  countries  stud'ed: 
and  that,  wherever  the  foreign  aid  progran'. 
offers  some  effective  opportunity  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  climate,  the  opportunity 
be  used  to  the  full. 

We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Government 
accept  in  principle  the  concept  of  interna- 
tional arbitration;  that  It  ratify  the  proposed 
International  Convention  for  the  Settlement 
of  Investment  Disputes;  and  that  It  seek  to 
secure  its  ratification  by  others. 

We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Government 
lend  Its  full  support  to  the  principle  of  an 
investment  code  under  International  spon- 
sorship, and  that  as  part  ot  such  a  code  the 
United  States  be  prepared  to  accept  a  rea- 
conable    statement    of    the    obligations    o( 
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Investors,  to  accompany  a  statement  of  the 
obligations  of  host  countries. 

We  recommend  that  both  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  private  organizations  assist  the  less 
developed  countries  In  undertaking  large- 
scale  programs  of  market  studies  and  feasi- 
bility studies,  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  cam- 
paign in  engaging  the  Interest  of  prospective 
local  and  foreign  private  investors.  In  view 
of  the  need  for  persistence  and  continuity  In 
the  promotion  of  any  given  project,  the  gen- 
orating  of  such  studies  should  be  the  prime 
responsibility  of  local  entitles,  such  as  a  de- 
velopment bank  or  well-equipped  ministry, 
motivated  and  equipped  to  maintain  a  fol- 
'low-up  campaign  from  the  stimulation  of  an 
initial  Interest  by  Investors  to  the  final  act  of 
esiabllshment.  If  necessary,  the  contracting 
of  foreign  technical  assistance  should  be  In- 
cluded. AID  financing  should  be  predicated 
on  significant  contributions  by  the  local  In- 
stitutions but  might  include  the  costs  *  a 
substantial  effort  to  "sell"  proposals  In  face- 
to-face  contracts  with  enterprises  in  the 
United  States. 

We  support  the  proposals  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  which  would:  (1)  raise 
the  $2.5  billion  statutory  ceiling  on  the  guar- 
antees against  inconvertibility,  expropria- 
tion and  military  hazards  to  a  ^ew  level  of 
^5  billion;  (2)  relax  the  statiutory  require- 
ments for  enterprises  eligible  Ifor  guarantee, 
to  permit  the  coverage  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions Jointly  owned  by  more  than  one  U.S. 
company;  (3)  relax  the  20-year  statutory 
limitation  on  the  life  of  guarantees;  and  (4) 
permit  AID  to  use  Income  from  the  guarantee 
program  not  only  for  the  management  and 
custody  of  assets  but  also  for  certain  other 
operational  costs  asEOCiatcd  Tfrlth  the  guar-  ' 
antee  program. 

We  urge  in  addition  (5)  that  enterprises 
be  permitted  to  Insure  comprehensively  for 
all  three  categories  of  risk,  rather  than  for 
each  risk  separately,  thereby  reducing  the 
total  amount  of  insurance  coverage  required; 
and  (6)  that  consldoration  be  given  to  a  re- 
duction in  tlie  rates  applicable  to  such  In- 
surance so  that  the  coverage  of  two  specific 
risks  costs  three-fourths  percent  rather  than 
1  percent,  and  the  coverage  of  three  specific 
risks  costs  1  percent  rather  than  1',^  per- 
jCent. 

We  recommend  an  expansion  of  the  ex- 
tended risk  guarantee.  In  undertakings  in 
which  businessmen  are  willing  to  risk  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  total  Investment 
on  a  junior  basis,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  investment  should  be  eli- 
gible, upon  approval  by  AID,  for  a  100-per- 
cent extended  risk  guarantee.  To  permit 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
such  programs,  we  recommend  that  the  stat- 
utory authority  to  Issue  housing  and  ex- 
tended risk  guarantees  be  prolonged  to  June 
30.  1969.  We  recommend  also  that  the  $25 
rall'lion -guarantee  limit  In  connection  wltli 
loans  and  the  $10  million  limit  in  connection 
with  other  Investments  be  removed. 

We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Goveriuneut 
Urge  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
canDevelopment  Bank  to  explorei^urther  the 
fealibillty  of  setting  up  a  guarantee  system 
which  would  selectively  Indemnify  both  lo- 
cr.Uy  owned  and  foreign-owned  'enterprises 
in  the  less  developed  countries  against  the 
effect  of  a  devaluation. 

XVe  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Government 
support  both  wholly  owned  and  jointly 
owned  enterprises  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries, and  that  it  avoid  any  doctrinaire  posi- 
tion on  the  issue. 

We  recommend  further  that  where  the 
prospective  investor  has  legitimate  concerns 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  host  government,  and  wishes  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
In  expressing  these  concerns  to  a  host'gov- 
crnment,  the  U.S.  Government  should  con- 
sider sympathetically  the  possibility  of  lend- 
ing such  support. 


V.'e  recommend  that  the  U.S.  tax  laws 
and  regulations  be  amended  so  that  the 
U.S.  taxpayers'  right  to  offset  losses  In  sub- 
sidiaries against  taxable  income  from  other 
sources  would  be  the  same  for  subsidiaries 
In  less-developed  countries  as  It  Is  for  sub- 
sidiaries In  the  United  States. 

We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Senate  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States-Thailand 
tax  treaty  which  would  apply  a  7-percent 
Investment  credit  to  U.S. -owned  investment 
in  Thailand. 

We  recommend  also  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment take  steps  to  apply  the  same  treatment 
to  Investment  in  other  selected  less-developed 
countries,  either  by  legislation  or  by  treaty. 

We  recommend  the  etiactment  of  a  pro- 
posal for  a  tax  credit  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  Investment  by  U.S.  investors  in  pro- 
ductive facilities  In  less-developed  areas,  to 
be  cipplied  against  the  total  U.S.  tr.x  liability 
of  such  investors. 

We  recommend  that  the  encouragement  to 
investment  offered  by  such  tax-sparing  meas- 
ures in  le?s-developed  countries  should 
not  be  negated  by  U.S.  tax  laws. 

We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
working  through  its  bilateral  treaties  of  es- 
tablishment, through  the  mechanisms  pro- 
vided by  the  OECD,  or  through  other  appro- 
priate means,  widen  and  strengthen  its  col- 
laborative practices  with  other  governments 
In  the  antitrust  field.  Wherever  the  activi- 
ties of  such  government  seem  likely  to  raise 
the  problem  of  multiple  standards  and  Ju- 
risdictional conflict  In  the  application  of 
antitrust  policies,  a  major  objective  of  the 
collaboration  would  be  to  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  businessman  concerning  the 
Jurisdictional  authority  and  antitrust  stand- 
ards which  apply  In  his  overseas  activities. 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  amend  Its  recommendations  to  U.S. 
banks  so  that  the  restrictive  effects  on  loans 
to  less-developed  countries  are  eliminated. 

We  recommend  that  a  large-scale  program 
cf  assistance  be  expanded  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  local  financial  In- 
stitutions in  support  of  private  and  coopera- 
tive enterprises  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries; and  that  the  program  draw  heavily  not 
only  on  the  expertise  of  the  United  States 
and  other  advanced  countries,  but  also  on 
expertise  In  countries  v;hose  institutions  may 
be  more  relevant  to  those  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  Presumably,  such  a  pro- 
gram could  be  conducted  not  only  through 
the  auspices  of  public  international  agencies 
such  as  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  United  Nations  specialized  agencies, 
but  also  through  private  organizations  such 
as  those  in  the  cooperative  and  labor  fields 
which  have  the  necessary  experience  and 
interest. 

We  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  approve 
a  proposal  to  permit  the  IFC  to  borrow  up  to 
$400  million  from  the  World  Bank  for  invest- 
ment in  private  enterprise  in  the  less-devel- 
oped areas;  and  we  urge  approval  of  the  pro- 
vision eliminating  the  need  for  the  guaranty 
of  such  transactions  by  governments  in  the 
coimtry  of  Investment. 

We  recommend  that  AID  review  Its  policies 
with  a  view  to  widening  the  use  of  U.S.-owned 
local  currencies;  and  in  that  connection,  that 
It  give  serious  consideration  to  the  greater 
use  of  those  currencies  for  Increasing  the 
capital  base  of  financial  Intermediaries  of 
both  the  commercial  and  cooperative  t>-pes. 
We  urge  the  administration  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  any  U.S.  tax  credits  ex- 
tended by  treaty  or  legislation  to  the  direct 
Investments  of  U.S.  Investors  in  less-devel- 
oped countries,  such  as  the  7-  and  30- 
pcrcent  credits  proposed  In  section  2,  also 
should  be  extended  to  the  portfolio  In- 
vestments of  U.S.  corporate  or  institutional 
Investors,  wherever  such  Investments  meet 
the  ellgibllty  criteria  which  would  apply  to. 
direct  Investments.  i 


We  recommend  that  AID  tailor  its  spe- 
cific risk  guarantle'-  to  permit  their  sasier 
availability  to  U.S.  buyers  of  selected  Issues 
of  foreign  private  enterprises.  Among  the 
possibilities  which  AID  should  explore  is: 
arranging  for  the  application  of  such  guar- 
anties through  negotiation  and  agreement 
with  the  underwriters  rather  than  with  the  v' 
ultimate  buyers,  thereby  sparing  the  buyers 
the  cost  and  difficulty  of  direct  negotiatior^ 
and  insuring  a  wider  U.S.  market  for  the 
securities  Involved. 

We  recommend  that  AID  offer  portfolio  In- 
vestors extended  risk  guaranties,  combining 
risk-yield  features  which  make  selected  se- 
curities of  private  enterprises  in  the  less-de- 
veloped countries  competitive  with  the  al- 
ternative opportunities  of  such  Investors. 

We  recommend  that,  in  the  administration 
cf  its  aid  programs  In  the  less-developed 
countries,  U.S.  representatives  be  Instructed 
to  subordinate  other  objectives  to  that  of 
securing  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  less-developed  nations.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
U.S.  interests  are  usually  best  served  by 
testing  any  project  In  these  terms,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  whether  the  project  would 
affect  the  competitive  position  of  particular 
branches  of  U.S.  industry  or  U.S.  agriculture. 

We  strongly  urge  AID,  In  reviewing  and 
responding  to  a  country's  development 
Etrategy,  to  place  major  emphasis  upon  the 
planning,  host  country  commitments  to,  and 
the  execution  of  educational  programs.  In 
such  programs,  we  urge  AID  to  use  every 
means  to  tap  the  rich  resources  in  U  S. 
universities,  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  busi- 
ness enterprises,  professional  societies,  und 
other  nongovernmental  entities  which  have 
something  to  offer  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess. 

We  recommend  that,  in  selected  cases, 
AID  partially  finance  the  sale  of  technical, 
professional  or  managerial  assistance  from 
U.S.  organizations  to  entitles  In  less  de- 
veloped countries,  and  that  the  subsidy  con- 
tribute riot  only  to  the  costs  of  the  assisting 
enterprise  but  also  to  the  costs  of  E?archlr;» 
out  and  finding  the  appropilate  source  of 
such  assistance. 

We  urge  AID  to  actively  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  management  schools  and  vo- 
cational Institutions  in  the  less  developed 
countries  capable  of  generating  the  man- 
power reeded  for  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  a  society  based  on  prlnclpfes  of  pri- 
vate enterprises,  cooperative  ventures,  and 
other  noncentralized  enterprise  forms. 

We  also  recommend  that  AID  survey  the 
possibilities  of  more  extensive  use  of  facilities 
of  American-owned  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
in  the  less  developed  countries  for  training 
purposes;  and  that  it  undertake  to  provide 
financial  support,  using  local  currency  as 
available,  for  svich  added  training  activities 
as  these  enterprises  or  other  organizations 
might  be  willing  to  undertake  with  the  use 
of  those  facilities. 

,We  recommend  that  AID  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  review  their  present  policies  for 
extending  guarantees  and  export  credits  to 
exports  of  technical  and  professional  serv- 
ices destined  for  the  less  developed  areas, 
with  the  object  of  eliminating  any  remaining 
disparities  of  treatment  between  exports  of 
services  and  exports  of  goods. 

We  recommend  that  AID  finance  Increased 
research  imaginatively  related  to  the  agri- 
cultural. Industrial,  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative needs  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  In  some  of  the-se  fields,  such  as 
agriculture,  education,  and  administration, 
the  research  would  no  doubt  have  to  draw 
heavily  upon  U.S.  resources,  of  the  sort  that 
can  be  provided  by  universities,  agricultural 
research  institutions,  and  the  like;  but  the 
experimentation  Itself  would  usually  take 
place  in  the  less  developed  areas  themselves 
and  should  be  directed  towards  strengthen- 
ing research  institutions  and  capabilities 
within  these  areas.    Defining  the  problems 
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We  recommend  that  AID  assis 
the    development    of    appropri 
Institutions  in  the  less  developed 
and  that  It  finance  the  developi  nent 
between  such  organizations  an( 
terparts  in  the  United  Slates 
technical  assistance  could  be 
vided.     Assistance   of   this  sor 
miny  forms,  from  such  familla: 
assisting  educational  Institutloi  s 
ing  public  forums  and  discussio: 
see  this  activity,  too.  as  a  fruitl 
for  the  expenditure  of  U.S,-owiled 
rencies. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to 
well-conceived  project  loans 
conceived  program  loans  in  thi 
tion  of  U.S.  aid,  especially  wh  >n 
gram  loans  would  stimulate  tht 
sector  to  a  greater  contribution 
of  social  and  economic  dev:  ■ 

We  reconunend  that  AID  exrfand 
prove  Its  organization  both  Ir 
and  in  the  principal  missions 
It  Is  appropriately  staffed  with 
by  experience  and  competence 
of  acting  as  an  effective  condui 
private  sector  and  the  official 
tion.     In   this  connection,   we 
take  steps  to  establish  a  basis 
men   from   the   private    sector 
back  to  their  permanent 
a  tour  with  AID. 

We  commend  AID  for  Its 
contractors   In   the   handling 
tasks  and  urge  the  Agency   t< 
practice.  ^ 

We   recommend    that   the 
formulate   specific    proposals  aimed 
ating  one  or  more  organization! 
increase    the    technical    a 
ments  of  private  groups  and 
effectively  administer  publicly 
nical    assistance    programs    In 
with  those  which  are  privateli 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
propos.als   should    be  prepared 
consideration   and   adoption   ii 
AID  program. 

We  commend  AID  on  its  inltl 
Ing  the  creation  of  a  binatiojial 
foundation  in  India;   we  urge 
forward  with  this  experiment 
of  high  priority;  and  we  urge 
Indications  are  encouraging 
be  repeated  In  other  countrle 
conditions  are  favorable. 

We  recommend  that  AID  dr 
for  staffing   the   recommendatijjns 
In  this  report,  and  that  the 
the  executive  branch  give  symp 
slderation  to   the  AID  propos, 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  acting  majority  leader 
what  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  propose 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar  No. 
405,  S.  1459.  a  bill  to  amend  Federal 
Power  Act  as  amended,  dealing  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission over  nonprofit  cooperatives. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  pass  the  bill 
without  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  If  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  is  insisted  upon,  it  will  go 
over  until  tomorrow. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  405,  S.  1459. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1459) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act,  as 
amended,  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  over 
non-profit  cooperatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  assure  the  Senator  that  to.nor- 
row  we  shall  accommodate  him  with  the 
yeas  and  nays,  if  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  It  involves  the 
consumers.  I  believe  we  ought  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  If  it  is  the  desii-e  of  the 
leadership  to  put  consideration  of  the 
bill  over  until  tomorrow,  that  is  satis- 
factory. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered! 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  consideration  of  the  bill  will 
now  go  over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may 
proceed  with  an  orderly  presentation  of 
the  bill.  ••  If  the  managers  of  the  bill  care 
to  accept  some  amendments  that  Sen- 
ators may  wish  to  offer  at  this  time,  or 
make  some  technical  changes  in  the  bill, 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  that  done.  The 
bill  itself  will  be  the  subject  of  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  busy  in  a  hearing,  which  started  at 
lO-o 'clock  this  morning.  We  finished  the 
hearing  at  5  o'clock.  I  wish  to  make  a 
short  statement  on  the  bill,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  so  tonight.  I  would  pre- 
fer tc  do  it  tomorrow.  I  shall  not  pro- 
crastinate. I  believe  we  should  decide 
to  have  it  go  over  until  tomorrow.  The 
bill  should  not  be  passed  at  this  late 
hour. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  Be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  in 


view,  of  certain  questions  raised  by  sev- 
eiul  Members  of  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  and  the  discussion  that  will  be  had 
on  it  by  all  Senators  who  care  to  take 
part  in  the  debate,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  permit  the  bill  to  be  the  order 
of  business  v/hen  the  Senate  convenes 
tomorrow,  and  to  take  up  the  discussion 
of  it  at  that  time,  instead  of  at  this  late 
hour.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  the  first  order 
of  business  following  the  mormng  hour 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  the  order  of  busi- 
ness now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
automatically  be  the  pending  business 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  hoped  that  I  would  be  able  to 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
but  I  understand  it  would  be  objected  to. 
Therefore,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  th.at  I  would  have  to 
object  to  such  a  request,  because  I  cait- 
not  foresee  what  will  happen.  I  am  to 
testify  before  a  House  committee  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  before  a 
Senate  committee  immediately  after 
limch  tomorrow.  I  have  been  waiting 
here  all  day  in  an  effort  to  make  my  talk 
on  the  pending  bill.  I  am  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  thought  that  we  would 
conclude  action  on  the  bill  tonight,  and 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  move 
ahead  with  it.  Since  that  is  not  the 
case,  I  do  not  want  to  cross  a  bridge 
when  I  cannot  see  what  will  happen. 

I  should  like  to  make  my  remarks  to- 
morrow. I  have  made  this  fact  known 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  timely  to  try  to 
set  up  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
when  I  cannot  foresee  at  what  time  I 
can  come  to  the  floor. 

I  am  trying  to  participate  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender]  in  marking  up  the 
farm  bill.  We  are  therefore  in  a  scram- 
bled situation  tomorrow  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  That  is  the  only  reason,  as 
I  told  my  distinguished  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  why  I  could  not  agree 
to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I 
cannot  possibly  see  what  we  will  be  up 
against  tomorrow. 

.  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
reasons  for  my  joining  with  my  senior 
colleague  (Mr.  Monroney]  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1459.  now  the  pending  business, 
were  set  forth  in  a  statement  by  me  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
April  23,  1965.  So  that  it  may  be  printed 
overnight  and  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  it  tomorrow  in  ad- 
vance of  the  vote  on  this  bill,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  statement  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Harris  Before  the 

Commerce  Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  April 

23.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, although  it  Is  Indeed  an  honor  for 
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me  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  my  honored  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Monroney,  on  S.  1459,  I  nonetheless  feel 
tuat  the  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
forced  upon  the  Congress  through  the  un- 
warranted attempt  of  the  Federal  Power 
CcmnusEioii  to  expand  and  extend  Its  Jurls- 
tliction  into  an  r.r^a  not  within  the  limits  of 
Ih;  cxistiii.g  law. 

For  nearly  29  years  now,  the  Congress,  the 
pu'olic,  the  rurril  electric  cooperatives,  and 
the  successive  Federal  Power  Commissions 
have  assumed  that  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives were  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  This  historical 
absence  of  jurisdiction  has  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  unawareness  of  the  existence  of  tlie 
luml  electric  cooperatives.  On  tlic  con- 
trary, it  has  been  recognized  on  numerous 
occasions  by  our  predecessors  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  was  first  determined  during  th3 
pris.sage  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  when  the  regulatory  powers  of  the 
Commission  over  rural  electric  cooperatives 
first  became  a  question. 

At  that  time,  it  was  decided,  both  by  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  and  by  the  Congress,  to 
leave  the  reijulation  of  the  cooperatives  in 
the  hands  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  thus  avoid- 
ing any  conflicts  between  two  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

At  that  time,  an  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced, which  in  effect  stated  that  the  Ru^al 
Electrification  Administration  "in  coop^a- 
tion  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission" 
should. make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  studies.  In- 
vestigations, and  reports  concerning  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  electrification  of 
rural  areas  In  the  several  States  and  terri- 
tories. Senator  King  objected  to  the  phrase 
"in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission, "  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
imply  some  Jurisdiction  in  the  Commission, 
which  was  not  Intended  and  which  it  did 
not  have.  The  amendment  was  later  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
ator Norris,  who  gave  this  explanation: 

"Mr.  Norms.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  King)  requested  that  the 
amendment  be  passed  over,  he  l?eing  opposed 
to  it.  After  consultation  with  the  REA,  and 
considering  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
amendment  would  not  have  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  I  concluded,  as  the  REA  did  not 
desire  the  amendment,  anyway,  that  I  would 
ask  the  Senate  to  reject  It."  (80th  Cong., 
Hec.  3212.)  J 

Therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  not 
only  from  the  foregoing,  but  also  from  many 
similar  actions  which  have  occurred,  that  the 
Congress  has  always  Intended  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  without  Jurisdiction  over  the 
electric  cooperatives.  It  should  be  pointed 
..out  that  In  1939,  Representative  McGranery, 
of-  Pennsylvania,  introduced  H.R.  §292.  to 
require  that  a  determination  be  made  that 
a  generating  plant  would  result  in  lower  cost 
electricity  before  a  loan  could  be  made  by 
REA.    No  action  was  taken  on  this  bill.- 

In  1946.  Representative  Harris  Introduced 
H.R.  5555.  to  require  the  consent  of  the 
Commission,  where  there  Is  no  State  Jurisdic- 
tion, before  an  REA  generating  plant  loan 
could  be  made.  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
bill. 

Also,  in  1946,  there  was  an  attempt  to  limit 
appropriations  "to  REA,  through  the  require- 
ment of  certification  by  the  Commission  that 
there  Is  not  sufficient  electric  power  avail- 
able In  the  area  before  the  generating  loan 
could  be  made.  This  recommendation  was 
a  par^t  of  Senate  Report  No.  990  on  HJl. 
5458.-  This  requirement  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  52  to  21. 

The  above  cases  are  only  a  few  of  the  re- 
peated Instances  In  which  the  Congress  has 
refused  to  extend  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Jurisdiction  In  REA  cases. 


Why  is  it  that  the  Congress  has  been  so 
dermite  in  its  stand  on  the  limits  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  Jurisdiction? 
We  feel  it  Is  probably  because  of  the  unique- 
ness of  a  rural  electric  cooperative.  A 
rur.il  electric  cooperative  provides  a  serv- 
ice to  its  own  membership.  Thus,  the  owners 
rre  in  effect  selling  to  themselves.  In  fact, 
the  sellers  are  also  the  buyers,  and  as  such, 
are  in  a  position  through  an  elected  board 
of  directors  to  establish  the  cost  at  which 
they  v/ill  purchase  their  product  (in  this 
case  electricity)  from  themselves.  A  rural 
clcctiic  cooperative,  therefore,  is  not  a  "pub- 
lic utility"  in  the  legal  sense. 

Wo  v/ould  like  to  cite  just  one  of  many 
cases  on  this  point.  In  Garkane  Power  Com- 
■pany  v.  Public  Service  Commicsioti,  100  p.  2d 
571  (Utah,  1940)  the  court.  In  deciding  that 
a  cooperative  was  not  a  public  utility, 
r.dopted  language  from  State  v.  Nelson,  65 
Utah  457,  238p.  237,  ^nd  commented  upon 
it: 

'•Public  Service  (Is)  serving  and  carrying 
all  persons  indifferently  who  apply  for  pas- 
sage or  shipment  of  goods  or  freight  *  •  *. 
Public  Service  as  distinguished  from  mere 
private  Service,  is  thus  a  necessary  factor  to 
c.in.ttitutc  a  common  carrier  •  •  •.  So,  If 
tiie  business  or  concern  is  not  public  service, 
wi.ere  the  public  has  not  a  legal  right  to  the 
use  of  It,  where  the  business  or  operation  is 
not  open  to  an  indefinite  public,  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  Jtirisdiction  or  regulation  of 
the  Commission,  and  we  pointed  out  that 
Nelson  handled  only  a  certain  restricted 
group  of  people  (guests  of  the  resort)  and 
did  not  hold  himself  out  as  willing  to  haul 
anyone  who  applied." 

The  court  went  on  to  conclude: 

"The  distinction  thus  made  Is  valid,  and 
Is  conclusive  of  this  case.  Garkane  does  not 
propose  to  hold  itself  out  to  all  who  apply 
und  live  near  its  lines;  Its  very  charter  which 
gives  it  existence  restricts  its  service  to  a 
cartain  group  (members).  It  does  not  pro- 
pose to  serve  the  public  generally,  but  only 
to  serve  Its  members. 

"In  a  cooperative  the  principle  of  mutual- 
ity of  ownership  among  all  users  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  conflicting  interests  that  domi- 
nate the  owner  vendor-nonowner  vendee 
relationship.  In  a  cooperative  all  sell  to 
each.     The  owner  is  the  seller  and  buyer." 

A  cooperative  operates  under  the  provi- 
sions and  with  the  approval  of  t^e  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electriflcati4n  Adminis- 
tration, from  whence  It  obtains  Its  financing. 
All  capital  above  the  actual  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  cooperative  Is  to  be  returned 
to  the  membership.  Thus,  If  the  rates  are 
too  high,  the  membership  can,  through  Its 
elected  board  of  directors,  Insist  that  the 
cost  of  services  be  reduced  accordingly.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  public  utility  Is  engaged  In 
service  to  the  general  public,  and  its  facili- 
ties are  defined  in  law  as  being  dedicated  to 
public  use  and  public  service. 

Tlie  Federal  Power  Act  speaks  only  of 
regulating  public  utii'ities,  and,  thus,  con- 
sidering the  aforementioned  role  of  a  co- 
operative as  compared  to  a  public  utility, 
docs  not  intend  to  include  electric  coopera- 
tives under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Thus, "a  rural  electric  cooperative  Is  al- 
ready under  the  regulation  of  Its  own  mem- 
ber-owners, plus  the  regulation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  acting  under  the  authoilty 
delegated  to  him  in  the  Rural  Eiectriflcation 
Act  of  1936. 

Further,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  by 
law.  Is  authorized  to  regulate  only  public 
utilities.  A  rural  electric  cooperative, 
through  legislative  history,  and  by  law.  Is 
not  so  considered. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  attempted  to  expand  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  enact 
this  bill,  S.  1459.  which  will  serve  to  set  the 


record  clear  as  to  the  longstanding  consist- 
ent intention  of  the  Congress. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  make  some  com- 
ments with  reference  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation tonight  because  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  take  part  in  the  debate 
on  this  legislation  tomorrow  because  of 
an  important  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  having  to  do  with  the  new 
farm  price  supports  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  voting  for 
passage  of  S.  1459,  which  spells  out  that 
Congress  never  intended — and  does  not 
now  intend — that  REA-financed  non- 
profit electric  cooperatives  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  am  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  as  I  feel  it  will,  once  and  for 
all,  make  it  clear  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  that  it  has  no  authority  over 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  similar  bill  to  exempt  the 
rural  electric  co-ops  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  jurisdiction.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  favorably 
reported  the  measure  to  the  Senate,  but 
unfortunately,  the  press  of  other  legisla- 
tioii  prevented  its  passage  during  the 
closing  days  of  that  Congress.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Commerce  (;om- 
mittee  held  hearings  early  in  this  session 
on  the  proposal  and  has  favorably  re- 
ported S.  1459  to  the  Senate.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  continues  to  be  as 
pressing  as  it  was  when  the  original  bill 
was  introduced. 

For  the  first  28  years  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  evidenced  agreement  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  REA- 
financed  nonprofit  rural  electric  systems 
were  not  under  FPC  jurisdiction.  Then, 
in  1963,  the  FPC  served  three  coopera- 
tives with  orders  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
of  1935.  One  of  the  co-ops  named  in 
the  "show  cause"  order  was  Minnkota 
Power  Cooperative,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Grand  Forks  in  my  home 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

Minnkota  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  12  rural  electric  distribution  coop- 
eratives which  it  serves.  Since  it  was 
organized  in  1940.  Minnkota  has  been 
doing  an  outstanding  job  of  supplying 
power  to  its  member  cooperatives  and 
their  consumer-members.  During  those 
25  years,  there  has  not  been,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  single  complaint  against 
this  cooperative  or  its  operations  from 
those  it  serves. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  elToits  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  bring  Minnkota  and  the 
other  rural  electric  cooperatives  under 
its  jurisdiction.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  valid  reasons  why  they  should  be 
exempted. 

In  the  first  place,  as  REA-financed 
nonprofit  cooperatives,  their  rate  struc- 
tures and  operations  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administrator  as  well  as  that  of  their 
consumer-members. 
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They  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
situation,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  might  expire  on  Januai-y 
1,  1966, 1  believe  it  is  very  timely  that  we 
act.    I  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Kansas  for  his 
very  fine  statement.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication whatever  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  enter  this  field.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  complaint  against 
the  three  power  cooperatives  now  being 
sought  to  be  brought  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  FPC,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
Ifi9  simply  nails  down  the  intent  which 
Congress  has  had  since  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  in  1935,  to  exempt 
rural  power  cooperatives  from  Federal 
Power  Commission  jurisdiction. 

Not  in  1935,  nor  in  the  30  years  since 
1935,  has  Congress  seen  any  need  to  sub- 
ject cooperatives,  which  are  already  su- 
pervised by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, to  duplicate  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Generation  and  transmission  coopera- 
tives sell  power  to  their  member  distri- 
bution co-ops  under  low-rate  policies. 
They  are  not  operated  for  profit.  They 
have  few  non-co-op  customers  and  we 
heard  no  complaints  from  them.  S.  1459 
will  leave  the  Power  Commission  free  to 
exercise  its  zeal  for  regulation  by  assur- 
ing that  the  giant  private  power,  com-X' 
panies  are  limited  to  a  fair  profit  in  dis- 
tributing power  throughout  the  Nation. 

We,  on  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  tried  to  con- 
vey this  message  to  the  Power  Commis- 
sion both  in  our  1964  and  1965  reports, 
directing  that  "no  funds  be  spent  by  the 
FPC  to  establish  regulatory  authority 
over  REA  co-ops." 

Yet,  the  Commission  persisted  in  pur- 
suing its  proceeding  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  co-ops.  That  proceeding  is 
still  pending  before  the  Commission. 

The  only  course  remaining  open  to  us 
is  to  pass  this  bill,  making  it  absolutely 
clear  that  cooperatives  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  S.  1459,  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935  to 
add  REA-financed,  nonprofit  electric 
cooperatives  to  the  list  of  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  electric  systems  which  are 
specifically  exempted  from  FPC  juris- 
diction. I  sponsored  this  legislation  in 
the  88th  Congress,  and  again,  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress,  I  sponsored  a  similar 
measure,  S.  457.  I  strongly  feel  that 
its  ensctment  is  essential  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  the  i-ural  electric  cooperatives  of  the 
Nation,  wliich  have  done  sucli  a  magnif- 
icent job  in  bringing  the  benefits  of 
light  and  power  to  the  rural  people  of 
America. 

The  Federal  Power  Act,  in  its  present 
form,  was  passed  in  1935.  It  does  not 
mention  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
because  they  did  not  come  into  existence, 
to  any  degree,  until  after  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  WES  passed  in  1936.  How- 
ever, the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935  did 
exempt  all  of  the  consumer-owned  elec- 
tric systems  known  to  exist  at  the  timt 
of  its  passage. 


Furthermore,  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  clearly  indicates 
that  it  was  designed  as  remedial  legisla- 
tion to  control  the  practices  of  the  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  in  order  to  protect 
their  customers.  Nonprofit  and  con- 
sumer-owned enterprises  were  excluded 
because  they  are  self-regulating. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Com.mission,  in  its  present  drive  to  ex- 
tend jurisdiction  over  nonprofit  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  is  misreading  its 
authority  to  regulate  the  sale  of  energy 
for  ultimate  .distribution  to  the  public. 
This  authority  applies  only  where  there 
is  a  substantial  diversity  of  interest  be- 
tween a  commercial  public  utility  and  its 
customers. 

In  the  nonprofit  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives, the  owners  and  the  consumers 
are  the  same  people.  There  is  no  diver- 
sity of  interest  or  control.  If  the  rates 
are  set  too  high,  any  surplus  is  returned 
by  the  owner-consumers  to  themselves. 
I  understand  that  during  fiscal  1065, 
REA  electric  borrowers  made  a  total  of 
126  rate  reductions  which  resulted  in 
savings  of  S5  million  to  their  rural  con- 
sumer-members. Although  the  number 
of  rate  reductions — and  the  resultant 
consumer  savings — has  been  steadily 
growing  over  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  the 
fiscal  1965  figure  is  a  new  record  high 
for  any  year  of  the  REA  program. 

These  rate  reductions  were  made 
without  FPC  jurisdiction.  The  action 
taken  by  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
is  in  keeping  with  one  of  their  major  ob- 
jectives, which  is  to  provide  adequate, 
dependable  electric  service  to  their  con- 
sumer-members at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Furthermore,  the  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives were  formed  to  accomplish  rural 
electrification  through  the  use  of  loan 
funds  authorized  by  Congress  under  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act.  This  act  ot 
Congress  gives  the  REA  Administrator 
full  authority  and  legal  responsibility  to 
set  up  whatever  controls  are  necessary 
to  assure  the  security  of  the  loans  and 
their  use  in  the  public  interest.  Although 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was  passed 
a  year  after  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion was  given  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  commercial  electric  utilities.  Con- 
gress did  not  deem  it  necessary  or  wise 
to  divide  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  rural  electrification  program  be- 
tween two  Federal  agencies,  the  REA 
and  the  FPC. 

This  intent  of  Congress  has  been  reaf- 
firmed on  several  occasions.  In  1946, 
I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  the  Senate  de- 
feated by  a  record  vote  a  proposal  to  put 
REA-financed  cooperatives  under  FPC 
jurisdiction.  Several  other  bills  and 
amendments  having  the  same  purpose 
have  also  failed  to  be  enacted. 

In  short,  the  exemption  of  REA- 
financed  electric  systems  from  FPC  ju- 
risdiction is  not  a  new  idea.  S.  1459  does 
not  take  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission any  autliority  which  it  rightfully 
holds.  In  effect,  S.  1459  does  no  more 
than  clarify  in  statutory  form  the  de 
facto  exemption  for  REA-financed  sys- 
tems which  existed  during  the  28  years 
between  the  passage  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  in  1936  to  the  move  made 
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by  the  FPC  in  1963  to  take  jurisdiction 
over  the  nonprofit  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. 

Federal  Power  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion would  burden  our  rural  electric 
cooperatives  with  dual  regulation,  need- 
less redtape,  and  unnecessary  expense. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  S.  1459  be 
enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
am  rigorously  opposed  to  any  attempt 
which  may  be  made  to  amend  this  bill 
by  attaching  the  provisions  of  S.  218, 
which  would  permit  many  of  the  inves- 
tor-owned commercial  power  companies 
to  escape  FPC  jurisdicllon.  Regulation 
of  these  investor-owned  utilities,  which 
do  have  a  diversity  of  interest  between 
owners  and  customers,  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port reaffirmation  of  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  jurisdiction  over 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  Over  the 
years,  the  REA  has  acquired  consider- 
able expertise  and  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  particular  problems  faced  by 
rural  electric  co-op  systems.  For  exam- 
ple, fn  Minnesota,  rmal  electric  systems 
receiving  REA  loans  have  provided  serv- 
ice to  an  estimated  258,554  rural  con- 
sumers over  86,298  miles  of  line.  Loans 
made  to  this  date  to  the  54  REA  electric 
borrowers  in  the  State,  including  52  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  total  248,090,500.  The 
first  REA  loan  in  the  State  was  approved 
in  September  1935,  with  the  first  REA- 
financed  line  being  energized  on  October 
31,  1936,  by  the  Mille  Lacs  Region  Coop- 
erative, Atkin,  Minn. 

Rural  consumer  density  and  low  rev- 
enue per  mile  make  the  service  job  hard- 
er for  electric  cooperatives.  Rural  elec- 
tric co-ops  In  Miimesota  serve  only  2.8 
consumers  per  mile  and  average  $480  in 
revenues  per  mile  compared  with  38.7 
consumers  and  $8,599  per  mile  for  class 
A  and  B  commercial  utilities. 

Although  the  record  of  past  tichieve- 
ment  of  the  REA  is  very  good,  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Although  99  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  were 
receiving  electric  service  in  1964,  com- 
pared with  only  6.8  percent  when  REA 
was  created  in  1935,  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  these  systems  will  need 
more  capital  than  we- can  reasonably  see 
available.  Power  loads  in  rural  areas 
are  doubling  every  7  years,  and  there  is 
a  constant  need  for  the  distribution  co- 
ops to  reinforce  their  systems  and  for 
the  generation  and  transmission  co- 
operatives to  go  to  higher  scale  genera- 
tion and  power  pooling  with  the  rest  of 
the  industry. 

Even  as  I  support  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  REA  over  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
I  strongly  oppose  any  amendment  which 
would  strip  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion of  the  authority  to  regulate  inter- 
state transmissiorf  and  wholesaling  of 
electric  energy.  Under  present  law,  the 
FPC  has  authority  over  some  200  major 
power  companies  to  order  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory  wholesale  rates.  This 
is  done  because  private  power  companies 
operate  imder  monopoly  conditions,  with 
less  than  normal  business  risk.  They  are 
guaranteed  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
reasonable  rate  of  profit,  and  are  granted 
special  governmental  powers.    In  addi- 
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tion,  wholesale  customers  of  these  com- 
panies usually  cannot  shop  around  for 
bulk  power  supplies.  They  are  often 
captive  consumers. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  FPC 
retain  jurisdiction  over  these  companies, 
because  nearly  1,000  local  publicly  owned 
electric  utilities,  of  which  our  co-ops  in 
Minnesota  are  a  part,  purchase  all  or 
part  of  their  power  sypply  from  private 
power  companies. 

The  outcome  of  this  effort  to  restrict 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  its 
rate  regulation  authority  will,  in  a  large 
measure,  determine  wlirther  the  con- 
sumers receive  the  benents  of  low -cost 
power  in  the  years  to  come  or  whether 
the  result  will  be  excess  profits.  We  are 
witnessing  today  an  attack  upon  the  en- 
tire principle  of  public  regulation  of  pri- 
vate utility  monopolies.  This  is  one 
battle  the  Ameri«fcn  people  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  '    - 

The  adoption  of  such  jpi  amendment 
would  mean  the  end  of  responsible  regu- 
lation of  interstate  electric  systems 
which  the  Congress  estab^i^ed  in  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  a  clear 
division  of  responsibility  between  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  and  the  States. 
The  States  are  given  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  sale  of  electricity  at  retail, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
rate  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  sales  at 
wholesale  in  intei-gtate  commerce  and 
to  the  interstate  transmission  of  elec- 
tric energy. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  when  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  Nation's  electrical  systems 
were  interconnected  in  interstate  pools. 
The  recently  completed  national  power 
survey  points  out:  \. 

Today.  97  percent  of  the  industry's  gen- 
erating capacity  is  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  Interconnected  In  five  large  networks. 

The  largest  existing  group  of  inter- 
connected utilities  covers  roughly  the 
entire  Eastern  United  States  as  well  as 
two  Canadian  Provinces. 

These  are  matters  of  national  concern 
and  it  should  be  immediately  clear  that 
no  State  will  have  the  resources  or  the 
ability  to  regulate  utility  operations  and 
networks  which  extend  through  many 
States,  and  through  which  transactions 
are  consummated  in  more  than  one 
State. 

Separate  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions cannot  deal  effectively  with  private 
power  companies  whose  service  area  is 
multi-State  in  scope  and  whose  com- 
plete cost  records  may  be  beyond  juris- 
dictional reach.  Not  only  do  the  activi- 
ties of  individual  companies  transcend 
State  boundaries,  but  giant  power  pools 
are  springing  up  which  intermingle  elec- 
tricity on  an  interstate  basis  and  com- 
plicated transactions  to  create  enormous 
concentrations  of  financial  and  eco- 
nomic power,  which  the  States  would 
have  extreme  difficulty  in  controlling. 

RUPJVL    ELECTRIC    COOPERATIVES    DO    NOT   REQOTRE 
FPC  REGULATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  clear  that  both  the  original  intent 
of  Congress  and  the  nature  of  rural  elec- 


tric coopei-atives  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  exempting  user-owned  electric  co- 
operatives from  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  For  many 
years,  everyone  concerned.  Congress, 
the  REA,  the  rural  electric  cooperatives; 
and  apparently  the  FPC  itself,  had  be- 
lieved that  cooperatives  were  beyond  the 
jurisdictional  powers  of  the  FPC.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  FPC  reversed  its  tradi- 
tional stand  and  began  moving  in  the 
direction  of  assuming  regulatory  juris- 
diction over  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

The  hearings  held  en  S.  1459  have 
produced  convincing  evidence  that  Con- 
gress never  intended  the  FPC  to  do 
what  it  is  now  attempting  to  do. 

But  original  congressional  intent 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient  reason  for 
passing  a  subsequent  bill  to  clarify  an 
earlier  intent,  if  that  earlier  intent  were 
not  based  upon  sound  principles.  In 
this  case  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
was  right. 

First.  Congress  has  conferred  upon 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA  the  au- 
thority to  administer  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program.  It  would  not  make 
sense  to  divide  this  function  between  two 
agencies.  The  successive  Administrators 
of  the  REA  have  done  good  jobs.  Con- 
gress earlier  wisdom  has  been  proven 
good  by  experience. 

Second.  The  REA  is  a  fundamentally 
different  enterprise  from  the  type  of  elec- 
tric utility  that  the  FPC  has  traditionally 
regulated.  The  privately  owned  utility 
is  a  monopoly;  it  is  the  only  provider 
of  electricity  in  the  area  which  it  serves. 
Therefore,  Congress  has  authorized  a 
quasi- judicial  body,  the  FPC,  to  see  to 
it  that  the  investor-owned  utilities  do 
not  abuse  their  monopoly  positions. 
Rural  electric  cooperatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  owned  by  the  people  whom 
they  serve.  Thus,  with  the  owner  and 
the  customer  the  same  person,  there  is 
such  assurance  that  the  rates  charged 
will  be  in  the  public  interest,  that  regu- 
lation by  the  FPC  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enact 
this  legislation  without  delay. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  CENTER  AT  CAMP 
BRECKINRIDGE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  have  read  of  the  unfortunate 
riots  occurring  in  the  job  training  center 
at  Camp  Breckinridge  in  Kentucky.  I 
ask  that  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  this 
subject,  published  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Must  the  Job   Corps  Center  at  Camp 
Breckinridge  Fail? 

If  the  Job  Corps  center  at  Camp  Breckin- 
ridge is  closed  because  of  inchjents  such  as 
last  week's  riot,  it  will  be  a  many-sidsd 
tragedy.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  for  Its  com- 
munity which  will  lose  the  economic  beneat. 
for  the  Corps  whose  Image  will  be  damaged, 
and.  most  Importantly,  for  the  boys  that  the 
center  could  train  for  useful,  productive 
lives  If  it  were  operated  properly. 
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But  If  the  riot  did  nothing 
to  light  the  serious  flaws  of  org 
operation  that  prevent  the 
Ing  its  job  m  a  sensible  and 
And   even   its  most  sympathet 
must  wonder  about  the  value  ( 
the    present    operation    withot  t 
corrections. 

Much  of  the  trouble  that  ha; 
center  steins  from  mistakes 
level.     From  their  own  compla|nt 
vloiis  that  boys, were  recruited 
■with  promises — promises  that  < 
haps  should  not,  be  kept — tha  ; 
ite  given  private  rooms,  attract  ■ 
clothing    allowances,    f£icilities 
visitors    and,    most    Importan 
thorough,  and  meaningtul 
ing  to  a  paying  Job. 


It  brought 
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the  Federal 
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What  they    r I    wmi    iiilji 

but  it  was  a  far  cry  from  what 
had    been    promised.      They 
partly  renovated  barracks  in 
deserted  Army  base,  given  lU-flt 
ends   of   unsuitable   clothing 
and  fed  In  fly-blown  mess  hal 
dormitories  are  quite  comforts 
is  healthful  and  well  prepared 
tlonal  facilities  are  excellent, 
cal  and  dental  care  is  better 
tory.    Somehow,  these  young 
permitted  to  forget  or  to 
fact  that  they  are  being  ofl^rAl 
education  and  a  chance  to  ear  i 
living    free    of    charge    and    t< 
clothed,  fed,  and  paid  in  the 

The  big  trouble  Is  that  they 
a  camp  that  was  not  ready  foi 
s\ipervisors  who  knew  little 
or  the  training  of  young  men. 
tion  courses  for  which  they 
In  many  instances,  not  ready 
their  superiors  didn't   seem  t( 
they  would  be   prepared  or 
should  do  In  the  meantime. 
boys  were  put  on  menial 
left  In  dangerous,  trouble- 
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Not  only  were  oflBcials  of  th( 
students  before  they  were 
them    into    an    orderly    routltje 
given  Inconrjplete  preparation 
kind   of  boys  they  received, 
was  the  fault  of  the  Unlverslt 
Illinois,    which   manages    the 
contract,  or  of  the  antipoverty 
Ington  is  not  clear.    But  this 
aration  has  been  a  deadening 
the  beginning,    . 

For     example,     the     remedijil 
courses  w^ere  set  up  for  boys 
age  of  3  years  of  school;  lnstca( 
tors  found  that  the  boys  had 
9  years,  and  hcd  to  undertak 
organization  of '  the  entire 
seriously,  a  change  in  Corps  pj)]icy 
center    not    only    dropouts 
impoverished  homes,  but   boy ; 
and  delinquency  records.     An 
and    direct    these    potentially 
young  men,  they  were  given  a 
cated   and    idealistic   people   v  1th 
rlence  in  leadership  and  neltJ  er 
nor  authority  to  exert  disclpl:  ne 

Nor  were  all  the  troublemakers 
On  a  staflf  that  included  a 
grocs.  and  a  heavy  proportion 
activists,  ministers,  and  ideal 
students,  it  was  Inevitable  tha 
also  be  a  few  who  were  extreinlst 
or  ambitious.    A  few  of  these, 
Negroes,   have    from   the    begl 
more  concerned  with  area  civil 
establishment  of  other  antipotferty 
than  with  the  success  of  the 
port   of  Director  James   Hugl 
Negro. 
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These  Instructors  have  charged  racial  dis- 
crimination In  nearby  towns  without  sup- 
porting evidence  (Indeed,  the  record  of  Mor- 
ganfield,  a  small,  conservative  town  which 
could  be  wrecked  by  rioting  center  students, 
has  been  exemplary).  They  have  been  In- 
strumental In  the  demonstrations  by  come- 
dian Dick  Gregory  and  the  NAACP  against 
their  own  center,  demonstrations  which 
revealed  only  the  error  of  the  demonstra- 
tors. The  worst  of  the  rioting  students  have 
no-.v  been  weeded  out.  But  whether  the 
center  v.ill  ever  operate  properly  as  long  ks 
the  e  dissident  staff  members  remain  Is  ques- 
tionable. 

THE  NEED  FOR  DISCIPLINE 

The  center  will  probably  never  operate  well 
until  It  is  given  a^form  and  discipline  as  well 
rs  the  machinery  to  carry  out  its  purpose. 
Rir'at  now,  it  is  neither  school  nor  camp  nor 
c:irrec'.lcn  center,  but  a  little  of  each.  It 
is  more  like  an  open  school.  These  are 
young,  self-conscious,  uncertain  boys  who 
need  both  the  confines  and  the  comfort  of 
dl;cipline.  Yet  they  can  walk  off  at  will 
(and  many  did  when  the  rioting  erupted), 
and  their  instructors  neither  know  anything 
about  discipline  nor  have  the  authority  to 
use  it. 

Both  literally  and  figuratively,  the  place 
has  no  fences.  There  Is  too  little  to  motivate 
a  tough,  restless,  confused  youngster,  to 
pen.iiiie  him  for  conduct  violations  or  re- 
ward him  for  effort.  The  fact  that  a  full- 
fledged  protection  racket  flourished  within 
the  dormitories  beyond  the  knowledge  or 
control  of  the  officials  Indicates  that  the 
tougher  young  men  have  something  less  than 
total  respect  for  their  superiors.  It  is  un- 
likely that  they  will  have  until  they  see  that 
their  superiors  know  what  is  going  on,  know 
v,hat  they  want  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and 
have  both  the  ability  and  the  authority  to 
be  true  leaders. 
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LAKE  POWELL:   JEWEL  OF  THE 
COLORADO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose today  is  to  complete  the  record  on 
a  controversy  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Representative  John 
S.AYLOH,  of  Pennsylvania,  over  the  pub- 
lication by  the  Department  of  a  booklet, 
entitled  "Lake  Powell:  Jewel  of  the 
Colorado." 

I  entered  the  controversy  because  I 
was  amazed  that  Representative  S.aylor 
would  attack  one  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, for  issuing  a  pamphlet  on  a  scenic 
attraction  in  Utah  and  Arizona,  while  at 
the  same  time  another  agency  of  the 
Department,  the  National  Park  Service, 
w  as  publishing  a  booklet  which  extolled 
the  pioposal  to  establish  Tocks  Island 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Representa- 
tive Saylor's  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  neighboring  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  only  difference  I  could  see  was  that 
the  Tocks  Island  booklet  was  provided 
free,  while  the  Glen  Canyon  booklet 
cost  75  cents. 

The  controversy  continued  with  a  re- 
ply by  Representative  Saylor  to  my  com- 
ments, and  by  correspondence  between 
Representative  Saylor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Representative 
Saylor  had  charged  that  since  the  Rec- 
lamation booklet  mentioned  both  Marble 
Canyon  and  Bridge  Canyon  Dams,  far- 
ther down  the  Colorado  River  from  Glen 
Canyon,  and  since  neither  Marble  or 
Bridge  Canyon  Dams  had  been  author- 


ized, mentioning  them  in  a  departmental 
publication  constituted  "lobbying  with 
appropriated  funds." 

The  Attorney  General  has  studied  this 
charge,  and  has  coqie  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  has  so 
written  Representative  Saylor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this  let- 
ter so  that — as  I  have  stated — the  record 
may  be  made  complete. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  loiter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JULT  29,  1965. 
Hon.  John  P.  Saylor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinglon,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  This  is  in  further  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  dated'  June  4,  1965. 
concerning  the  booklet,  entitled  "Lake 
Powell :  Jewel  of  the  Colorado,"  issued  by  the 
Bure:iu  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  You  have  asked  if  publication 
of  this  booklet  might  not  be  in  violation  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  section  1913, 
which  prescribes  lobbying  with  appropriated 
moneys.  In  response  to  your  letter,  we  have 
careftilly  studied  the  booklet  and  examined 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  documents 
pertaining  to  its  publication.  It  is  our  view 
that  no  violation  of  section  1913  appears  in 
this  matter. 

"Lake  Powell:  Jewel  of  the  Colorado"  con- 
tains 32  pages  of  text  and  photographs  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  Lake  Powell,  a  man- 
made  lake  Impounded  by  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1956  and  was  completed  in  1963. 
long  before  publication  of  the  booklet  in 
question.  Since  no  further  legislation  was 
required  in  connection  with  the  Glen  Canyon 
project,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  booklet 
was  designed^  to  affect  such  legislation. 
Further,  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act 
jDf  1965  (78  Strfi.  632,  at  p.  639)  appropriates 
funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  tlie 
"preparation  and  dissemination  of  useful 
information  Including  recordings,  photo- 
graphs, and  photographic  prints;  and  studies 
of  recreational  uses  of  reservoir  areas."  In 
our  view,  the  booklet  fallc  within  this  activity 
as  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

You  have  called  our  attention  to  the  ref- 
erences in  the  booklet  at  pages  27  and  28 
favoring  the  proposed  projects  designated  as 
Marble  Canyon  Dam  and  Bridge  Canyon  Dam 
and  have  suggested  that  these  references 
might  constitute  lobbying  with  appropriated 
funds.  We  have  been  advised  by  the  Acting 
Solicitor  of  the  Interior  that  thpse  references 
accurately  set  forth  the  administration's 
position  on  the  proposed  projects  since,  as 
the  booklet  states,  the  administration  favors 
consideration  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and 
construction  of  Marble  Canyon  Dam.  This 
Department  has  previously  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  section  1913  does  not  contravene 
the  obligation  of  members  of  the  President's 
official  family  from  making  the  administra- 
tion's views  on  public  Issues  known  to  the 
public. 

Sincerely, 

Feed  M.  Vinson.  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY  LEADERSHIP 
IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DEFEND 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  ways  to  combat  subversive  ideas 
within  the  United  States:  one  way  is  to 
use  accusations,  half-truths,  and  fear; 
the  other  is  tl^ie  longer,  more  difficult 
road  of  education  and  objective  analysis. 
The  American  people  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  latter;  the  leadership  of 
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the  John  Birch  Society  is  equally  com- 
mitted to  the  former. 

Seldom  do  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.  His  views 
and  mine  are  poles  apart,  but  I  believe 
that  his  recent  column  on  the  leadership 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  this  article,  a  prominent  voice  of  the 
arch  conservatives  of  this  country  points 
up  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  leaders  of 
the  society. 

Any  group,  or  its  leaders,  who  thrive 
on  paranoic  accusations  as  these  men 
do,  make  mockery  of  the  faith  that -de- 
mocracy can  successfully  compete  for 
mens  minds  by  the  free  exchange  of 
ideals. 

William  F.  Buckley  has  recognized 
this.  Hopefully  other  members  of  ex- 
tremist organizations,  both  left  and 
right,  will  follow  suit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  Buckley 
column,  which  was  published  in  the 
Desert  News  on  August  18,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  L 

John  Birch  Society  Leadership  Impossible 
To  Defend 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  John  Birch  Society  is  engaged  In  a  na- 
tionwide drive  to  convince  the  skeptics  of  this 
responslbUity. 

Thousands  of  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  who  Joined  it  eagerly  as  a  fighting 
organization  devoted  to  antisoclallsm  and  an- 
ticommunism,  have  been  saying  for  years  that 
the  unfortunate  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr. 
Robert  Welch  about  Dwight  Elsenhower  In 
1953  are  altogether  extraneous  to  the  society's 
mandate,  purposes,  and  mode  of  thought,  and 
should  therefore  be  ignored  in  assessing  the 
society,  A.D.  1965. 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  Is  In  my  Judgment 
Impossible  to  defend  the  leadership  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  if  one  reads  closely  even 
Its  contemporary  utterances. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  those  members 
of  the  society  who  believe  that  It  long  since 
departed  from  the  mania  of  Mr.  Welch's  con- 
clusions about  Dwight  Elsenhower  can  justify 
the  current  Issue  of  American  Opinion,  the 
society's  monthly  magazine,  with  Its  featured 
article  about  the  extent  ("60-80  percent")  of 
Communist  Influence  In  the  United  States 
(and  elsewhere) . 

It  is  an  unsigned,  staff  written  article, 
given  especial  prominence.  And  the  editor 
calls  attention  to  It  on  the  masthead  page: 
"•  *  •  If  you  want  to  know  what  Is  going  on 
In  the  world,  we  strongly  recommend  the  next 
144  pages  to  help  you  find  out." 

Mental  health?  "The  attention  of  the 
American  people  was  first  drawn  to  the  real 
problem  of  'mental  health'  on  October  I,  1962, 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  specific  demands  of 
the  Communist  Party,  a  gang  under  the  di- 
rection of  Nicholas  Katzenbach  (now  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States) .  kidnaped 
Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  in  Oxford,  Miss." 

Medicare?  "The  principal  object  of  medi- 
care Is  to  destroy  the  Independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  American  physicians.  It  will  Inevi- 
tably create  a  'pressing  shortage*  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  Community  provinces  are 
sure  to  have  a  surplus — they  will  be  glad  to 
export  to  the  United  States  to  relieve  the 
shortage." 

Death  of  Kennedy?  "The  Communists 
were  able  to  exploit  the  assassination  of  Ken- 
nedy." ("It  is  gossip  In  Washington  that 
Earl  Warren  succeeded  in  destroying  all  copies 
^f  the  pertinent  part  of  a  motion  picture  film 


which  showed  who  escorted  Jack  Ruby 
through  the  police  lines  so  that  he  could 
sUence  Oswald.") 

Civil  Rights?  Selma:  "A  horde  of  termites 
from  all  over  the  country,  led  by  half -crazed 
ministers  and  professors,  swarmed  over  the 
small  town  of  Selma,  Ala.,  In  a  typical 
demonstration  of  Communist  activism." 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  "(It  was  a) 
part  of  the  pattern  for  the  Communist  take- 
over of  America,  In  general:  "(it  Is)  an  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  whole  racial  agitation  was 
designed  and  is  directed  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy." 

Economic  situation?  "The  conspiracy 
can  now  produce  a  total  economic  collapse 
any  time  that  it  decides  to  pull  the  chain." 

Lower  courts?  "Do  not  overlook  the  fine 
contributions  made  by  the  criminals  whom 
the  conspiracy  has  slipped  Into  lower  courts." 

Supreme  Court?  "The  theory  that  the 
Warren  court  is  working  for  a  domestic,  as 
distinct  from  foreign,  dictatoiship  becomes 
le.^s  tenable  every  day." 

Federal  Government?  "Communist  dom- 
ination of  many  of  the  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  too  obvious  to  require 
much  comment." 

Foreign  .^  policy?  "As  for  Vietnam,  one 
thing  U  certain:  no  action  really  detri- 
mental to  the  Communists  is  conceivable  or 
even  possible,  so  long  as  Rusk,  McNamara, 
and  Katzenbach  remain  in  power." 

Dominican  Republic?  "The  policy  that 
began  with  the  landing  of  marines  in  Santo 
Domingo  (came)  under  the  direction  of  what 
often  seems  to  be  Communist  headquarters 
In  Washington — officially  called  the  State 
Department." 

Summary?  "The  Important  point  Is  that 
Americans  can  expect  only  defeat  so  long  as 
they  are  commanded  by  their  enemies." 

One  continues  to  wonder  how  it  is  that 
the  membership  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
tolerates  such  drive. 

Until  the  members  rise  up  and  demand  a 
leadership  whose  programs  and  analyses  are 
based  other  than  on  the  premise  that  prac- 
tically every  liberal  politician,  every  ctn- 
fused  professor,  every  civU  rights  demon- 
strator, every  ideologlzed  Judge,  every  bun- 
gling diplomat,  every  avid  prosecutor,  every- 
one who  wants  free  medicine,  and  civil  rights 
.legislation,  and  government  control  of  the 
economy,  is  an  agent  of  the.  Communist  Con- 
spiracy— until  then  at  least  they  oughtn't  to 
go  about  the  country  complaining  that  the 
society  Is  consistently  misrepresented. 

Their  own  views  are  undoubtedly  misrep- 
resented. But  their  views  aren't  the  voice 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  That  voice  you 
have  Just  heard. 


UTAH— LAND  OF  THE  SLEEPING 
RAINBOW  AND  OTHER  SCENIC 
WONDERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
14,  1957,  my  predecessor  in  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Arthur  V.  Watkins,  of 
of  Utah,  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  con- 
cerning the  "Land  of  the  Sleeping  Rain- 
bow," by  Joyce  Rockwood  Muench. 
This  article  was  published  in  "Arizona 
Highways,"  a  most  excellent  magazine, 
by  the  Arizona  Highway  Commission. 
The  June  1965  issue  of  "Arizona  High- 
ways" contains  a  story  about  the  same 
gorgeous  area,  the  article  this  time  being 
entitled,  "Chasing  Rainbows  on  the 
World's  Most  Colorful  Trip"  written  by 
the  same  Joyce  Rockwood  Muench.  Ac- 
companying this  latter  article  is  another 
set  of  glorious  colored  photographs  that 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  all  to  see. 
Even  better.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 


all  to  see  the  original  scenes  of  which  the 
photographs  were  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  of  Mrs. 
Muench  of  June  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Come   Along   Wfth   Us   Chasing   Rainbows 

ON   THE   World's   Most   Colorful   Trip 
(By  Joyce  Rockwood-  Muench) 

If  you  can  find  a  10-day  auto  tour  more 
enthralling  than  the  one  outlined  here, 
packed  with  more  soul-satisfying  scenery, 
through  any  area  whose  people  are  friendlier 
or  more  helpful:  the  leisurely  roads  ptmc- 
tuated  by  bigger  surprises  where  pioneer 
past  is  closed  to  an  expanding  present,  then 
I  say,  take  it. 

However,  if  rainbow-chasing  apperils  .nnd 
you  crave  a  vacation  with  the  most,  head 
into  the  Southwest  with  us.  Trip  along  a 
brilliant  portion  of  northern  Arizona,  wander 
into  her  neighbor  Utah's  realm  of  color,  and 
roll  your  tires  over  the  newly  alined,  historic 
Rainbow  Trail,  Utah  State  24. 

Airborne  rainbows  are  common  enough, 
but  in  this  region  they  spread  at  your  feet 
and  drape  over  big  cliffs  as  well.  No  place  In 
the  world  has  more  built-in  color,  much  of 
its  expanse  little  visited  by  the  American 
vacationer  until  now.  New  roads  and  freshly 
laid  pavement  are  currently  making  It  acces- 
sible with  loop  roads  and  enticing  scenic 
detours.  Along  our  proposed  route  are  four 
national  parks,  one  new  national  recrea- 
tional area,  half  a  dozen  national  monu- 
ments, a  choice  selection  of  St.ite  parks,  as 
well  as  some  mint-cool  national  forests.  If 
people  did  not  need  room  for  towns,  fields, 
and  grazing  stock,  the  entire  region  might 
appropriately  be  made  into  one  vast  reserve 
for  national  recreation.  We  will  back  up 
that  up  that  claim  as  the  days  roll  by. 

First  day — Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  to  Lake  Powell: 
From  a  pine  tree  as  flagpole  and  landmark 
In  pioneer  days.  Flagstaff  has  grown  Into  the 
de  facto  capital  of  northern  Arizona.  Meet- 
ing place  for  friends,  highways,  railroad,  and 
air  Junction,  it  can  be  reached  from  any- 
where eiisUy.  Canada-to-Mexico  U.S.  89  (528 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City),  here  crosses 
U.S.  66.  America's  east-west  main  street. 
U.S.  180  from  New  Mexico  takes  In  the  White 
Mountains  of  Arizona  and  the  Painted 
Desert  on  Its  way  to  Flagstaff.  Alternate 
U.S.  89  brings  the  latest  word  from  the 
State's  one-time  capital,  Prescott,  and  Ari- 
zona 79  winds  up  from  Phoenix  through 
Black  Canyon.  No,  you  will  have  no  trou- 
ble finding  our  rendezvous.  The  difficulty 
will  be  in  leaving  It. 

Flagstaff  is  ideal  as  headquarters  for  a 
full-scale  vacation.  Even  a  radius  of  40 
miles  shows  an  Impressive  roster  of  attrac- 
tions. Seat  of  a  State  college,  Lowell  As- 
tronomical Observatory,  and  the  excellent 
Northern  Arizona  Museum.  It  is  encircled 
by  the  San  Francisco  Volcanic  Field.  Hum- 
phrey's Peak,  at  12.670  feet,  the  State's  high- 
est point,  tops  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  resort  town's  airy  site.  Indians  have 
lived  in  the  area  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  earlier  In  prehistoric  towns  left  as 
priceless  heritages,  and  still  occupying  res- 
ervations. Nature  herself  has  been  prodigal 
with  beauty  spots,  from  mountain-high 
skiing  areas  down  to  dazzling,  opalescent, 
desert  stretches. 

Some  fine  morning,  at  your  convenience, 
we  should  leave  "Flag"  northbound  on  U.S. 
89.  Traveling  In  the  wake  of  5.105,000  cubic 
feet  of  concrete  packed  into  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  powerplant,  we  will  ^o  by  the  en- 
trance to  two  nation£il  monuments  fathered 
by  the  ancient  San  Francisco  Peaks  which 
stand  on  the  western  skyline.  Sunset  Crater, 
our  only  accurately-dated  prehistoric  vol- 
canic eruption,  includes  ice  caves,  lava  flows. 
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and  a  1.000-foot  red-black 
the  frisky-footed  may  walk 
filling  cinders.     The   pall   of 
over  surrounding  lands  In 
proved   farming  as   to  start 
land-ruBh.    sparking    erection 
communal  dwellings  now  part 
National  Monument. 

Already  on  the  Navajo  Indiai 
the  only  habitations  along  the 
apt  to  be  such  trading  posts 
tain,  modernized  to  serve  you  a 
BUS.     As  we  glide  down  from 
of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  a 
the    east,    the    Hopl    towns 
mesas    (oldest   communities    1 
States),  appear  as  distant 
castles  in  Spain.     To  the  w 
high  plateau  lands  pnsflges  th 
yon  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Is  reached  on  Arizona  64.  The 
which  leaves  U.S.  89  here, 
junction.  Cameron  is  at  the  edg 
walled  gorge  of  the   Little 
This  old  trading  post  has  kepi 
times  and   has  everything  for 
from  post  office  and  Navajo 
rooms  and  gasoline.    You  are 
a  Navajo  family  sitting  under 
ing  pop  or  gossiping  with 

For  the  next  hundred  miles 
seem  to  race  along  beside 
desert  lifts  and  falls  on  the 
is   one   of   my   favorite 
pricked  out  with  an  Indian 
sheep  scurrying  across  the  ror.' 
al    corn    patch.      The 
ahead,  beckon,  and  we  sail  pas 
posts:    The    Gap,    Cedar   Ridg ; 
Springs,  U.S.  89  develops  a  spl 
For  the  time  being,  we  follow 
cement  trucks  and  switchback 
slip  through  a  big  V  cut.  to 
first  night  stop,  Lake  Powell, 
accommodations  at  the  span: 
Page.     Across  the  slender  bri( 
Canyon,  just  beyond,  and  up  a 
the  highway  Is  the  Lake  Powe 
larger  Wahweap  Lodge  will  sit 
point  overlooking  America's  hi 
playground. 

Second  Day — at  Lake  Powe: 
a  building,  where  the  Colorado 
Canyon  once  had   its  own  w 
dam  had  to  be  far  enough 
gates    In    March    of    1963,    be 
could  begin  to  grow^,  800  miles 
an    1,800-mile   shoreline.      As 
Into  high  gear.  Glen  Canyon 
reatlon  Area  sprouted 
areas,    trailer    park,    boal- 
Fingerllngs  dropped  from  bom 
slips  were  laid  out  on  parchei : 
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blue  waters  and  surrounding  red  cliffs,  to 
retrace  our  steps  on  U.S.  89  to  pick  up  Its 
other  personality,  now  Alternate  U.S.  89. 
We  find  It  at  Bitter  Springs,  below  the  Echo 
Cliffs'  switchbacks.  After  passing  a  small 
settlement  there,  the  road  performs  a  sleight- 
of-hand  trick,  producing,  when  least  ex- 
pected, a  sudden  dip,  turn,  and  cut  to  run 
onto  Navajo  Bridge.  A  pretty  little  roadside 
park  on  the  north  side  will  do  for  parking 
while  we  walk  back  to  look  at  the  now  blue 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  467  feet  below 
in  the  Marble  Gorge. 

Another  sharp  turn  and  the  highway 
emerges  at  Marble  Canyon  Lodge.  On  the 
right  a  good  gravel  road  heads  down  to  Lee's 
Ferry,  historic  spot  In  Mormon  annals,  river- 
man's  rendezvous,  water-gaging  station, 
mouth  of  Glen  Canyon,  the  Parla  River,  and 
head  of  Marble  Canyon.  Its  newest  role  Is 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreational  Area,  providing  facilities  and 
good  river  fishing.  According  toan  old  east- 
em  proverb,  Allah  does  not  count  the  hours 
spent  fishing,  so  if  you  choose  to  stay  here  for 
a  while.  It  will  not  have  to  be  taken  off  our 
10-day  tour. 

Beyond  Marble  Canyon  Lodge,  Alternate 
VS.  89  settles  down  to  a  scenic  drive  along 
the  ramparts  of  the  Vermilion  Cliffs.  Sev- 
eral lodges  break  the  40  miles  to  Jacob  Lake 
on  the  Kalbab  Plateau.  The  one  at  Soap 
Creek,  Cliff  Dwellers,  was  formerly  headquar- 
ters for  the  Greenes'  upriver  runs  and  Is  still 
operated  by  them.  Notice  also  a  road  going 
south  to  a  State  buffalo  herd  reservation. 

Switchbacks  and  curves,  affording  widen- 
ing panoramas  over  House  Rock  Valley  and 
the  desert  where  the  rim  of  the  Marble 
Gorge  corkscrews  through  the  plateau,  lift 
Into  virgin  pine  of  tfie  Kalbab  National  For- 
est and  Jacob  Lake.  At  this  friendly  resort 
of  the  Bowman  family  settlement  with  ac- 
commodations, garage,  campgrounds,  Ari- 
zona 67  takes  us  south  to  the  north  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  From  the  edge,  at 
Bright  Angel  Point,  Cape  Royal,  Points  Sub- 
lime and  Imperial  (understatements  in  each 
case),  the  panoply  of  the  canyon  is  laid  out. 
Most  people  find  it  vastly  different  from  the 
south  rim  perspective,  which  Is  visible  from 
here  a  mere  13  miles  across  the  big  ditch, 
airline,  but  214  miles  by  road. 

In  spring  the  meadows  and  open  parks 
are  flowers  trimmed,  late  summer  brings  out 
Other  shades,  and  autumn  paints  the  whsle 
drive  in  the  vivid  yellow  of  aspen  leaves, 
the  reds  of  maple  and  scrub  oak.  Intuition 
brings  deer  (I  have  seen  as  many  as  150  In 
one  evening  drive)  into  the  park,  out  of 
reach  of  hunters'  bullets.  Winter  closes  the 
road  with  snow.  During  the  season  (May  15 
to  October  15)  the  usual  park  orientation 
programs  are  offered.  If  you  prefer  to  be 
alone  with  sunset  or  sunrise,  there  are  trails 
and  wonderful  drives.  The  confirmed  hiker 
is  apt  to  disappear  promptly  down  the 
Kaibab  Trail. 

Fourth  day — Grand  Canyon  to  Zion  Na- 
tional Park :  Driving  back  to  Jacob  Lake  from 
the  north  rim  seems  a  fresh  experience.  The 
open  meadows  appear  larger,  and  if  you 
make  an  early  start,  the  deer  more  numerous, 
the  forest  itself  more  luminous.  Watch  out 
for  the  Kalbab  squirrel  and  try  not  to  run 
over  the  little  fellow.  He  has  tufts  In  his 
ears  and  no  respect  for  cars,  seeming  to  feel 
his  very  rarity  should  protect  him. 

The  regret  I  always  feel  on  leaving  this 
truly  noble  forest  would  be  greater,  when 
alternate  U.S.  89  descends  from  the  plateau, 
if  the  view  out  over  the  Prteiiiatic  Plains  were 
not  so  striking.  The  Vermilion  Cliffs  stand 
like  a  painted  wall  from  east  to  west,  and 
a  hint  may  be  had  of  Zion  Itself,  If  you 
know  Just  where  to  look. 

At  Predonla,  Just  short  of  the  Utah  line, 
we  turn  west  to  let  Arizona  389  lead  us  to 
the  Pipe  Springs  National  Monument.  The 
lovely  old  fort  has  a  spring  Inside  the  stone 


walls,  room  for  wagons  and  horses  and  a 
small  museum  of  pioneer  effects,  plus  a  cool, 
shady  pool  outside,  that  will,  all  m  all,  take 
you  farther,  right  Into  the  past. 

Arizona  389  continues  through  the  monu- 
ment and  over  open  country  to  the  State 
line.  Two  unusual  spots  accessible  from 
this  highway  invite  further  exploration  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  region.  One  Involves  a 
strenuous  hike  Into  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument  and  Thunder  Springs, 
which  bursts  from  the  rocky  walls  to  tumble 
a  short  distance  Into  Tapeats  Creek.  The 
second  leads  to  Toroweap,  considered  by 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  of  all  views  of  the 
Colorado  River  In  a  profoundly  deep  and 
narrow  gorge. 

Utah  59  begins  where  Arizona  389  ends, 
and  we  continue  to  Hurricane,  taking  Utah 
17  to  La  Verkln,  east  on  Utah  15  to  Virgin, 
RockvlUe  and  Sprlngdale,  at  the  gates  of 
Zion  National  Park.  You  will  find,  even 
in  passing,  that  these  small  Mormon  towns 
have  a  quaint  and  delightful  atmosphere. 
This  is  fruit  country  to  which  Hurricane 
adds  turkey-raising,  while  La  Verkln  boasts 
of  almond  blossoms  in  spring  and  the  nuts 
In  autumn. 

By  midafternoon  you  can  be  driving  be- 
tween soaring  walls  of  the;  North  Pork  of 
the  Virgin  River,  topped  by  magnificent  na- 
tural temples:  The  East,  The  West,  Lady 
Mountain,  The  Sentinel,  The  Great  White 
Throne.  Since  each  national  park  Is  se- 
lected as  the  supreme  example  of  Its  tj-pe. 
you  will  have  no  doubt  of  Zion's  representing 
the  most  accessible  of  deep,  river-eroded 
canyons.  Sharing  the  canyon  floor  with  the 
stream  are  park  headquarters,  lodge,  camp- 
grounds, museum,  and  many  trees.  There 
are  invigorating  hikes  to  the  rims,  bridle- 
paths, and  drives  to  be  taken.  The  park  is 
open  all  year  and  from  November  to  May. 
when  the  lodge  Is  not,  accommodations  are 
available  nearby,  outside  the  park. 

Zion  has  been  called  a  man's  park,  per- 
haps for  its  masslveness,  but  It  offers  pleas- 
ures to  everyone.  One  of  Its  facets  Is  an 
upper  story,  which  visitors  coming  west  from 
U.S.  89  take  In  before  dropping  down  Into 
the  canyoo.  A  mile-long  tunnel  Is  part  of 
the  Zlon-Mount  Carmel  Highway  which 
reaches  the  floor  by  a  series  of  6  switchbacks. 
Drive  on  up  to  the  park  entrance  and  baclc 
ag.iin  before  you  leave. 

Fifth  day — Zion  National  Park  to  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Park,  Utah:  From  the  Vir- 
gin River's  deep  gorge,  our  route  is  first  to 
the  west  on  Utah  15  to  La  Verkln.  on  to  a 
Junction  with  U.S.  91,  north.  Interstate  15 
offers  a  stretch  of  broad,  divided  pavement, 
pleasant  as  to  surface  and  outlook.  On  our 
west  rise  to  Pine  Valley  Mountains,  topping 
10,000  feet  and  strikingly  handsome*  When 
you  note  a  Junction  with  Utah  144  to  New 
Harmony,  spend  the  little  while  to  go  Just 
a  few  miles  for  a  scenic  explosion.  A  glance 
In  the  rearview  mirror  will  tell  you  when 
to  stop,  dismount,  and  while  breathing  in 
•  the  sweet  air,  give  you  a  quite  unexpected 
panorama.  Above  the  Hurricane  Ridge,  at 
whose  feet  you  can  see  the  parade  of  cars 
on  the  highway,  rise  the  cliffs  of  the  Five- 
fingered  Canyons  of  the  Kolob,  great  rounded 
projections  from  the  plateau  Into  which 
Zion  was  cut.  Tills  wilderness  section  of 
the  national  park  is  destined  for  future 
development,  but  at  present  has  only  trails 
and  an  unimproved  road  through  some  of 
its  spectacular  terrain. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  more  brings  us  to 
Cedar  City,  a  neat.  Inviting  Mormon  town. 
We  stop  only  long  enough  to  locate  Utah  14 
and  then  head  for  the  high  timber,  to  mount 
the  Maragaunt  Plateau,  the  highland  of  trees. 
On  this  18-mlle  stretch  there  Is  at  least  one 
unexcelled  view  showing  the  distant  towers 
In  Zion  Park  and  In  autumn,  the  some  20 
miles  between  are  draped  In  shawls  of  bril- 
liant colors,  red,  yellow,  burnt  umber. 
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Eight  miles  north  of  a  signed  Junction  is 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument  at  10.500 
feet  above  sea  level,  another  amphitheater 
of  eroded  color  which,  particularly  at  sunset. 
can  be  even  more  amazing  a  sight  than  Bryce 
Canyon  Itself. 

Utah  14  continues  east,  sometimes  amid 
forest,  or  open  meadows,  massive  lava  fiows, 
and  then  beautiful  Navrfjo  Lake,  laid  out  be- 
low the  highway.  There  are  apt  to  be  boats 
on  the  water  and  other  fishermen  along  the 
shores  which  are  trimmed  with  graceful  as- 
pen trees.  At  Long  Valley  Junction  we  meet 
U.S.  89  again  and  turn  north  for  a  night 
stop  at  the  first  town.  Hatch,  farther  on  to 
Pangultch,  or  on  Utah  12,  up  through  Red 
Canyon  to  reach  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park 
on  the  Pausaugunt  Plateau.  Bryce  Canyon 
Lodge  Is  open  from  May  15  to  October  15,  In 
addition  to  campgrounds  and  private  ac- 
commodations nearby. 

Twenty  miles  of  road  In  the  park  reach  to 
the  most  famous  rim  points  on  the  amphi- 
theater. Trails  wind  down  among  delicately 
colored  and  whimsically  eroded  figures. 
Camera  and  Imagination  are  requisites  here 
to  get  the  most  enjoyment  from  the  Queen's 
Garden  ^where  Victoria  holds  court),  Fairy- 
land, the  Silent  City,  Peek-a-Boo  Canyon, 
Wall  Street.  Even  Walt  Disney  never 
thought  up  anything  as  full  of  fantasy  as 
this  place,  but  then  he  hasn't  had  the  mil- 
lions of  years  at  his  disposal  which  Nature 
used.  If  you've  always  had  a  yen  to  be  pre- 
sented at  court,  this  Is  your  chance.  Just 
ask  anyone  to  make  the  introduction.  Park 
rangers  stand  ready,  too,  to  give  all  the  in- 
formation you  can  absorb  and  views  from 
Inspiration,  Bryce.  and  Rainbow  Points  are 
literally  and  figuratively  high  points  of  our 
tour.  Sunrise  Point  well  deserves  the  name 
and  Rainbow  or  Bryce  are  considered  among 
the  best  for  sunset  coloring  In  the  great 
bowl.  If  winter  ever  finds  you  In  this  region, 
don't  miss  seeing  what  snow  does  in  adding 
contrast  to  the  Pink  Cliffs  Formation. 

Sixth  day — Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  to 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monument:  Prom 
Tropic  Junction,  Just  north  of  the  park,  you 
must  choose  between  Utah  22  and  Utah  62 
to  Koosharem  to  reach  Utah  24.  the  Rainbow 
Trail,  or  the  paved  Utah  54.  This,  more 
scenic  route  goes  through  Tropic  and  at 
CannonvlUe  provides  a  side  trip  on  good 
gravel,  to  the  Grosvenor  Arch.  Back  on  54, 
after  Henrleville,  the  Highway  climbs  to  a 
7.400-foot  summit  In  the  Dixie  National 
Forest,  then  drops  out  of  pines  to  the  town 
of  Escalante  in  Potato  Valley.  The  next  29 
miles,  between  Escalante  and  Boulder,  are 
still  more  dramatic,  swooping  up  to  a  hog- 
back from  which  can  be  seen  the  greatest 
expanse  of  rolling  and  bare  white  sandstone 
anywhere.  A  glimpse  of  the  Escalante  River 
is  had  in  a  canyon  and  all  of  the  views  are 
expansive.  They  suggest  some  of  the  back- 
country  trips  possible  for  which  you  need 
four-wheel-drive  car  and  a  guide.  The 
Kaiparowltz  Plateau,  hidden  bridges  in  the 
Escalante  Canyons,  the  marvelous  Circle 
Cliffs,  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  the  Devil's  Back- 
bone (up  onto  the  mountain)  are  among  a 
long  list  of  alluring  goals. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Boulder  on  good  gravel, 
Utah  117  mounts  the  shoulders  of  Boulder 
Mountain  for  one  of  the  finest  scenic  drives 
in  Utah.  Inquire  about  tlie  weather  first. 
Snow  or  heavy  rains  can  shut  the  road  or 
in;ike  it  quite  Impossible  for  the  average  car. 
Pew  routes  can  match  Its  autumn  dress. 
Rivers  of  golden  aspens  flow  down  slopes, 
set  off  by  evergreens,  and  the  views  off  into 
the  desert  are  beyond  description. 

At  Torrey,  we  meet  Utah  24  and  head  east 
to  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument. 

Utah  24,  which  certainly  merits  the  title  of 
The  Rainbow  Trail,  has  long  been  the  one 
through  road  in  this  region,  connecting  U.S. 
89  on  the  west  to  U.S.  6  and  50  on  the  north- 
east at  Green  River.  Now  completely  paved 
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the  entire  186  miles,  it  has  variety  plus.  The 
section  we  missed  by  entering  at  Torrey  runs 
through  little  towns,  Intermountaln  valleys, 
aa  well  as  the  first  Intimations  of  the  Water- 
pocket  Fold,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
established  as  the  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument. 

If  In  this  whole  region  we  have  been 
traversing  sports  rainbows,  we  might  say 
that  along  Utah  24  and  the  spots  to  which  It 
gives  access.  Is  the  "foot  of  the  rainbow" 
where  tfee  pot  of  scenic  gold  Is  biu-led.  It  la. 
In  fact^rLand  of  the  Sleeping  Rainbow.  The 
Navajo  says  that  the  Chlnle  Formation  (most 
colorful  layer  of  the  earth's  crust)  Is  asleep 
because  It  lies  on  the  ground. 

The  perceptive  name  seems  especially  fit- 
ting as  you  drive  along  the  scenic  road  in  the 
moniunent  (which  takes  its  title  from  great 
domes  on  top  of  the  colored  cliffs)  and  at  Its 
end  arrives  at  the  Sleeping  Rainbow  Guest 
Ranch.  Set  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the 
winding  Pleasant  Creek,  with  views  of  the 
Henry  Mountains  to  the  east;  Boulder  Moun- 
tain to  the  west,  and  with  arms  of  the  splen- 
did reef  halfway  'round,  the  modern  motel 
units,  and  comfortable  lodge,  combine  to 
make  the  most  inviting  of  headquarters  for 
1  night  or  many.  More  than  can  be  said  here 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Arizona  High- 
ways for  June  1957.  You  can  find  It  In  any 
public  library.  If  your  own  files  lack  It. 

Seventh  day — Land  of  the  sleeping  rain- 
bow: It  always  seems  hardest  to  pick  a  meal 
from  a  crowded  menu.  In  offering  no  less 
than  10  1-day  trips,  Lurt  and  Alice  Knee 
could  well  play  hob  with  our  scheduled  tour. 
If  you  pick  one  and  go  In  the  special  cars 
with  driver-guide  to  explain  where  you  are 
as  well  as  getting  you  there  and  back  safely, 
the  layaway  plan  Idea  will  be  packed  with 
others  for  next  time.  Around  the  ranch  it- 
self are  some  pleasant  walks.  Indian  petro- 
glyphs  may  be  photographed,  some  petrified 
trees  admired,  taking  a  look  at  the  fine  Ara- 
bian horses  in  their  pasture  on  the  way. 

There  is  much  to  see  In  Capitol  Reef,  In- 
cluding a  large  stone  arch,  special  views  of 
the  cliffs  and  formations  like  the  Egyptian 
Temple,  Cohab  Canyon  where  Mormons  with 
extra-legal  families  were  said  to  hide  when 
the  "Feds"  came  around.  Toward  sunset,  the 
Chimney  Rock  and  Castle  are  especially 
lighted  for  amateur  photographers. 

Lurt  Knee  tells  of  a  Swiss  hiker  who  came 
to  him  after  his  first  day  with  a  confession: 
"I  meant  to  surprise  you  by  walking  all  over 
this  country.  It  didn't  look  so  big  on  the 
map.  Why  you  could  drop  the  Alps  Into  It 
and  have  room  left  over  for  the  Cathedral 
Valleys,  the  Circle  Cliffs  and  the  San  Rafael 
Swell." 

It  is  big  and  It  Is  fantastically  formed, 
amazingly  tinted.  The  Waterpocket  Fold 
stretches  for  150  miles  from  Thousand  Lake 
Mountain  to  the  Colorado  River.  The  Henry 
Mountains  surge  up  to  almost  12.000  feet  of 
lacollth  and  are  still  growing  an  Inch  a  year. 
Boulder  Mountain  wears  Its  ancient  volcanic 
cap  and  the  highest  workable  forest  In  the 
world,  numbering  gray  ghosts  of  beetle-killed 
trees  In  a  stand  of  Englemann  spruce.  The 
Circle  Cliffs  stand  as  rocky  stumps,  1,000 
feet 'tall,  of  a  mountain  which  washed  away, 
revealing  among  other  wonders,  whole  "for- 
ests" of  petrified  wood.  The  Valley  of  the 
Goblins  (a  Utah  State  park  as.ls  the  Circle 
Cliffs  area)  shows  nature  at  her  most  hu- 
morous, and  the  Cathedral  Valleys  reveal  her 
in  a  reverent  mood. 

All  this  and  heavenly  food  at  the  day's  end 
and  the  fiioon  rising  over  the  Henry  Moun- 
tains, i 

Eighth  day — Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ment to  Blandlng,  Utah:  Utah  24,  our  Rain- 
bow Trail,  which  we  left  at  headquarters  of 
Capitol  Rpef  National  Monument,  makes  a 
pleasant  morning  start  through  pioneer  ap- 
ple and  peach  orchards,  follows  a  newly 
alined  route  In  the  rugged  Fremont  Canyon 


through  the  Reef  and  emerges  onto  a  broad 
desertscape.  Early  (or  late  cfternoon)  side- 
light bring  out  best  the  color  and  drama  of 
the  Pinto  Hills,  the  Elephant  Gray  of  Squaw 
Skirts  of  the  flat-topped  mssas.  building  up 
to  the  peaks  of  the  Henry  Mountains. 

Veteran  cottonwood  trees  add  green  ac- 
cents in  summer  and  shining  gold  trim  In 
autumn  along  the  Fremont  River  Valley 
where  occasional  farms  seem  strangely  in 
contrast  to  the  desert  formation.  Fields, 
Irrigation  ditches,  and  an  emergency  airfield 
surround  HanksvlUe,  where  the  highway 
turns  north.  A  new  road  Is  being  pushed 
southward  here,  where  the  Muddy  and  the 
Fremont  Join  forces  to  make  the  Dirty  Devil 
River.  Two  new  bridges  wiU  take  It  over  the 
Colorado  River  at  the  head  of  Lake  Powell. 
The  route  will  replace  present  Utah  95,  an 
old  gravel  road  that  hops,  skips,  and  Jumps 
over  dry  (or  wet)  washes  more  times  than 
you  can  count  in  52  miles  to  Kite's  Ferry. 
Inquire  about  Its  condition  If  you  plan  tak- 
ing, it  to  see  if  the  ferry  is  In  operation,  be- 
fore trylnf  to  reach  White  Canyon  and  the 
Natural  Bridges  National  Monument  on  the 
south  side. 

As  we  head  north  on  Utah  24.  more  possi- 
bilities open.  A  plateau  slopes  up  to  the 
right  onto  the  widespread  Robbers'  Roost 
Country,  where  Land's  End  and  North  Point 
look  off  as  far  as  tomorrow.  Standing  Rock 
Basin  may  be  glimpsed.  Cleopatra's  Chair  Is 
set  against  the  sky.  and  farther  north  In  Bar- 
rier or  Horseshoe  Canyon,  there  are  prehis- 
toric, painted  men.  some  of  them  9  feet  tall 

To  the  west  of  the  highway  Is  an  approach 
to  Goblin  Valley  State  Park,  and  then,  the 
long  turtle-back  form  of  the  San  Rafael 
Swell,  one  of  the  most  amazing  features  in 
southern  Utah.  Temple  Mountain  'rides  Ite 
crest. 

At  the  junction  with  U.S.  6  and  50,  we  turn 
east,  go  through  the  busy  little  town  of 
Green  River  and  20  miles  beyond,  at  Crescent 
Junction,  take  U.S.  160  to  the  south. 
Twenty-three  miles  farther  Is  the  turnoff 
to  a  great  triangular  headland  on  which  you 
reach  Dead  Horse  Point  State  Park,  Grand 
View  Point,  Upheaval  Dome  (Jeep  road), 
as  well  as  a  whole  rrew  world  of  scenery 
with  mountains  In  three  States  ringing  the 
horizon.  From  Dead  Horse  Point  you  see 
"Utah's  Grand  Canyon,"  the  Colorado  River 
several  thousand  feet  below,  part  of  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park,  in  one  of  the 
West's  finest  panoramas. 

Even  before  taking  off  on  this  detour,  you 
win  have  been  aware  of  strange  configura- 
tions of  rocks  above  and  to  the  east  of  U.S. 
160.  Just  outside  of  Moab,  uranium  capital 
of  the  world,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Arches 
National  Monument.  Accessible  by  paved 
roads  now.  Is  the  world's  great.^st  collection 
of  arches,  windows,  rock  fins,  elephants  In 
stone  and  what  not.  The  Delicate  Arch, 
the  Landscape  and  Double  "O,"  Park  Avenue, 
Courthouse  Towers  are  among  them.    ' 

We  should  stop  In  Moab  for  days  and  days, 
drive  up  a  mild  canyon  of  the  Colorado,  peep 
Into  Castle  Valley,  see  the  strange  Fisher 
Towers,  and  explore  each  section  of  the 
Arches  monument.  At  the  moment  we  will. 
Instead,  refer  you  to  the  Arizona  Highways. 
September  1961,  and  the  article,  "Rounding 
the  Pour  Corners." 

The  next  81  miles  to  Blandlng  Is  full  of 
interest  as  canyons  give  way  to  open  range 
and  mountain  shapes  change  as  we  move. 

A  turnoff  Is  marked  to  Dugout  Ranch  (31 
miles  south  of  La  Sal  Junction)  and  leads 
to  Squaw  Spring,  headquarter  site  for  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  On  the  way, 
by  the  roadside.  Is  perhaps  the  most  elabo- 
rate pictures  on  rock  left  by  prehistoric  man, 
anywhere  in  our  country. 

Ninth  day — Blandlng,  Utah  to  Monument 
Valley,  Arizona  and  Utah :  The  Aba  jo  Moun- 
tains above  Blandlng  are  called  the  Blues 
locally,    although    they    are    predominantly 
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white  In  winter,  and  In  autump 
ered  with   yellow  aspens   and 
Jackets.   Deer  are  plentiful  as  - 
fully  big  views.    Pour  miles 
Utah  95  leads,  partway  on  pai 
forest,    dramatic    Cottonwood 
plateau    to    the    Natural    Bi' 
Monument.    A  new  approach 
missive   stone   bridges   In   this 
They  were  famous  long  before 
most  determined  explorers  could 
Water  worn  and  standing  In  a 
rock,  each  has  something  of  the 
of  eternity.    After  several  cl    '  ' 
dlviduals,  the  Park  Service 
Hopl   names   for   them: 
bowl-shaped  rock  on  top) 
through  which  man  emerged 
derworld   long  ago),  and  Kacl 
the  most  friendly  of  Hopl  gods 

You  can  hike  from  one  brld^ 
along  trails  first  used  by 
going  from  one  of  their  s« 
er,  or  see  them  from  special 
Going  back  on  Utah  95  to  a 
261  branches  south  over  Cedai 
Bear's  Ears,  the  Mossbacks,  and 
Shoe  can  be  seen  from  here, 
tor   described   as  well,   how 
clockwise  around  the  horizon, 
tain  in  Arizona,  the  Kalparowit 
the  Henry  Moxmtains  in  Utah, 
In  Colorado.    Closer  at  hand 
its  specialties  in  flowers, 
and  spreading  among  the  Junlp 
Rim  views  of  the  San  Juan  R 
more   adventurous  who   have 
energy  to  seek  them  out. 

We  drop  off  Cedar  Mesa  on  a 
backed  roadway,  each  level  offei  I 
different    perspective   of   the 
Gods.  Alhambra  Rock,  and  the 
rain  around  Mexican  Hat.    The 
first  to  a  strangely  shaped  rock 
adapted   for   a   town   on    each 
deep  San  Juan  River  Cahyon 
bridge. 

Before  quite  reaching  It.  Is 
Great  Goosenecks  of  the  San 
stream    does   some   fancy    t 
sky-high  walls.     To  the  soutt 
we  are  back  on  the  Navajo  Ir 
tlon,    heading    on    Utah    47's 
Monument  Valley.    Rock  shap(  s 
more  and   more  frequently   ai 
through  Monument  Pass  and 
slope  to  Gouldlng's  Trading 
where  ranch-style  dinner  may 
the  table. 

Tenth  day — Monument  Voile  r 
Utah:  The  old  saw  that  If  you 
mouse-trap,  the  world  will  bea 
your  door,  applies  to  Monumei  it 
some    modifications.    It    was 
carved  out  the  1.000-foot 
ments  and  set  them  on  an  Inc 
scape,  the  Navajo  Indian 
and  charm  of  a  pastoral  peop;  e 
turesque  lives.     All  Harry  and 
Ing  had  to  do  was  spend  some 
*    Ing.   feeding,  and   showing  f 
came,  not  alone  how  splendid 
but  how  deserving  of  help  the 
stronghold  it  had  been  for  se^ 
Harry  Induced  the  movies  to 
their  wake   the  world  has 
eventually  paved  the  road  to 

Today  the  Navajo  Tribe  ha: 
park  in  the  Valley,  the  Seventh 
Ists  have  built  a  wonderful  lltt 
mission  on  land  the  Goulding 
years  (at,  I  beUeve  it  is  $1  a  3  e 
Knoxville   College    (Tennessee) 
Gouldlngs'  holdings  and  Is  e: 
arships   in   the   college   for 
This  tribe  Is  aware  that  edui 
to  the  future  and  eventually 
no  more  of  "Lo.  the  poor  Indl^ 
busy  cameras.     The  arcJ 
crt.  the  way  of  sim  and 
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rainbow  In  Monument  Valley  will  continue 
almost  forever.    There  is  no  place  quite  like 

it. 

More  of  Monument  Valley.  Mystery  Valley, 
Hoskinlnl  Mesa,  and  other  specially  desig- 
nated spots  to  be  seen  are  in  Arizona  than 
In  Utah.  Neither  Indian  nor  visitor  always 
knows  which  State  he  is  in.  nor  does  it  mat- 
ter. You  will  find  accommodations  and  tour- 
ing service  with  driver-guide  in  either  State. 
The  Hunts  at  Mexican  Hat.  and  Gouldlngs 
(stiU  under  management  of  Maurice  and 
Rosemary  Knee— Mike's  brother  and  sister- 
in-law)  are  in  Utah.  Kayenta.  25  miles  south 
on  paved  road,  is  In  Arizona.  There  are  mo- 
tels there  and  Bernie  Maher's  touring  head- 
quarters. 

Some  14  miles  of  "trails  "  are  passable  In 
your  own  car.  In  the  Tribal  Park.  You  drive 
to  the  Point,  give  $1  to  a  trimly  uniformed 
Navajo  Park  Ranger  at  the  visitor's  center 
to  gain  access  to  a  spacious  campground  and 
the  road  down  into  the  Valley.  Signs  marked 
"no  road"  bar  passage  to  Indian  camps,  un- 
less you  are  taken  in  the  touring  cars.  Their 
drivers  speak  Navajo  (may  even  be  Indian) 
and  the  cars  are  designed  to  handle  sand 
dunes  and  other  unimproved  roads  so  that 
you  can  really  meet  the  Indians,  photograph 
them  With  their  children,  goats,  sheep,  and 
their  infectious  good  humor. 

You  will  not  see  it  all  In  one  day,  or  In 
10.  but  you  can  come  back  another  time. 
Tliat  is  what  I  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
25  years.  I'm  going  next  September  to  a 
place  I'll  tell  you  more  about  later. 

Finale — and  homeward  bound:  If  we 
haven't  lost  you  somewhere  along  this  rain- 
bow-strewn 10-day  route,  there  are  several 
choice  ways  of  heading  home. 

Prom  Kayenta  Arizona  64,  the  Navajo 
Trail,  angles  northeast  through  the  reserva- 
tion to  the  Four  Corners,  where  Arizona, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  share  a 
common  border.  Southwest  It  makes  its 
way  toward  U.S.  89  (near  Cameron)  passing 
the  entrance  to  Navajo  National  Monument 
where  three  fabulous  prehistoric  ruins  bear 
the  names  of  Betatakin.  Inscription  House, 
and  Keet-Seel.  The  overland  trail  to  the 
Rainbow  Natural  Bridge  National  Monument 
can  also  be  reached  on  a  side  road,  and  64 
passes  the  Elephant's  Feet,  Red  Lake,  and 
Tuba  City. 

Just  out  of  Tuba  City,  at  Moenkopl,  Arizona 
264  leads  across  the  reservation,  via  Hopl- 
land  to  the  Navajo  capital,  Wiadow  Rock, 
near  the  New  Mexico  line. 

Flagstaff  is  about  3'/2  hours  from  Monu- 
ment Valley  In  this  day  of  pavement  and 
cars.  We  could  start  all  over  again  for  it  has 
been  a  most  memorable  trip. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  happened  in  this  gorgeous 
scenic  land  since  the  previous  article  of 
1957  was  printed  in  the  Record.  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park  has  been  estab- 
lished. Glen  Canyon  Dam  has  been 
completed,  and  Lake  Powell  has  filled. 
Without  doubt.  Lake  Powell,  in  the  Glen 
Canyon  Recreation  area,  is  the  most 
colorful  lake  in  the  world.  Much  im- 
provement has  been  made  on  the  roads 
in  the  area,  to  Natural  Bridges  National 
Monument,  to  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument,  to  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment, and  to  many,  many  more  scenic 
wonders.  Secretary  Udall,  on  a  trip  to 
the  breathtaking  area  of  the  Four  Cor- 
ners coined  the  phrase,  "the  golden  cir- 
cle of  national  parks  and  moniunents." 
Without  question,  within  a  circle  of  200 
miles,  lie  the  greatest  series  of  scenic 
wonders  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  any- 
where in  the  world.  Included  are  na- 
tional parks  like  Grand  Canyon,  Zion. 


Bryce,  Mesa  Verde,  and  national  monu- 
ments such  as  Arches.  Natural  Bridges, 
Rainbow  Bridge,  Waupatki.  Walnut 
Canyon,  Pipe  Springs,  Cedar  Breaks. 
Navajo.  Hovenweep,  and  perhaps  the 
jewel  of  them  all,  Capital  Reef.  Inter- 
spersed are  State  parks  such  as*  Dead 
Horse  Point,  Goblin  Valley,  and  the 
Goosenecks. 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  Ari- 
zona Highway  Department  for  its  pub- 
lication of  the  gorgeous  pictures  and  the 
interesting  stoi-y;  nor  can  I  recommend 
too  highly  to  all  readers  of  the  Record 
the  desirability  of  seeing  America  first 
and  starting  with  the  most  colorful  and 
spectacular  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  land  of  the  sleeping  rainbow,  in  the 
golden  circle. 


REQUEST      FOR      REOPENING      OF 
HEARINGS     ON     1965-66     WATER- 
FOWL HUNTING  REGULATIONS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
last  week  issued  its  1965-66  waterfowl 
hunting  regulations,  which  have  subse- 
quently created  a  great  amount  of  criti- 
cism and  concern  among  game  manage- 
ment specialists  and  sportsmen  through- 
out the  14-State  area  included  in  the 
Mississippi  flyway,  because  of  drastically 
reduced   bag  and  possession  limitation 
on  certain  species  of  ducks. 

This  decision  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  I  assume  was  recom- 
mended by  its  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
was  announced  immediately  following 
hearings  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation. 
The  speed  in  which  the  decision  was  an- 
nounced, the  mailing  date  of  regulations 
and  accompanying  news  releases,  com- 
bined with  the  detailed  manner  in  which 
these  regulations  were  drafted  gives  the 
impression  that  the  decision  was  made 
prior  to  public  hearings  and  raises  seri- 
ous doubt  in  the  minds  of  this  Senator 
and  participants  in  the  hearings  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  were  conducted  in 
good  faith  and  fairness  to  the  evidence 
and  opinions  of  those  giving  testimony 
In  opposition  to  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  action  of  the  Departinent  of  the 
Interior  has  generated  hundreds  of  pro- 
tests from  sportsmen  and  private  water- 
fowl management  interests,  as  well  as 
State  officials  charged  with  the  responsi- 
.bility  of  game  management.  These  pro- 
tests are  generally  reflected  by  concern 
expressed  in  a  communication  from  Lou- 
isiana Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion Director  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr..  and  the 
statement  of  the  commission  made  to  the 
hearing  conducted  by  the  House  subcom- 
mittee August  17,  1965,  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Louisiana  is  recognized  nationally  by 
sportsmen  and  game  preservation  ex- 
perts as  one  of  the  outstanding,  if  ^0^ 
the  finest,  waterfowl  management  and 
hunting  area  in  the  Nation.  Under  t>.e 
supervision  and  cooperati6n  of  the 
State's  excellent  department  of  wildlife 
and  fisheries,  there  are  presently  approx- 
imately 6  milllofi  acres  of  waterfowl 
habitat,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  pri- 
vately owned  and  managed.    In  contrast. 
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the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
only  about  250,000  acres  under  Its  con- 
trol. 

Louisiana  taxpayers  Invest  over  $1  mil- 
lion annually  in  waterfowl  management 
tD  assure  a  high-quality  habitat  for  an 
estimated  5  to  7  million  ducks  which 
migrate  each  season  to  the  many  lakes 
and  marshlands  In  Louisiana.  In  addi- 
tion, Louisianians  contribute  about  $60,- 
CCO  yearly  to  the  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  waterfowl  breeding  grounds 
in  Canada. 

On  the  basis  of  the  intelligent  planning 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana  wildlife  and 
fisheries  officials,  sportsmen  and  private 
landowners  and  their  financial  contri- 
butions, I  feel  very  strongly  that  their 
testimony  In  this  matter  should  not  be 
ignored. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  over  this 
decision  as  to  its  effect  In  the  State  I 
represent.  Through  proper  game  man- 
agement, educatjlon,  and  cooperation  of 
the  approximately  100,000  waterfowl 
hunters,  we  have  developed  this  sport 
into  one  of  the  State's  finest  industries, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
recreation. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  matter 
has  not  been  given  the  full  hearing  and 
fair  consideration  it  deserves,  and  I  urge 
that  consideration  be  given  to  tempo- 
rarily rescinding  the  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Interior  Department  for  the  1965- 
G6  season  and  that  hearings  be  reopened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  both  the  correspondence  from 
Louisiana's  director  of  V/lldllfe  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  the  commis- 
sion's statement  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Coijiservation  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

T^Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  statement  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

foUows: 


State  of  Louismna,  Wix-dlite  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 


Neio  Orleans,  La.,  August  20,  1965. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  In  reference  to  our 
telephone  conversation  of  this  date  you  will 
find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  statement  that 
we  presented  at  the  hearing  in  Washington 
Tuesday  on  waterfowl  hunting  regulations. 
As  you  know,  we  were  there  principally  to 
complain  about  the  drastic  cut  In  last  year's 
duck  hunting  regulations  that  was  being 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife. 

Yesterday  we  received  the  announcement 
on  the  duck  seasons  that  had  been  mailed 
out  from  the  Bureau  Wednesday,  the  day 
after  the  hearing.  From  the  detailed  man- 
ner In  which  these  regulations  were  drafted 
we  presume  that  they  were  prepared  prior 
to  the  hearing. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  shocked  that  our 
hunters  would  be  allowed  to  take  only  one 
mallard  and  one  pintail  dally  during  the 
forthcoming  season.  This,  of  course,  elimi- 
nates duck  hunting  as  a  sport  In  many  parts 
of  Louisiana.  It  Is  a  tremendous  blow  to 
waterfowl  management  at  the  State  and  pri- 
vate level  here  In  Lotilslana  and  we  feel  that 
It  will  resiUt  In  a  cancellation  of  many  marsh 
m.inagement  programs  designed  to  benefit 
the  wintering  groimds  that  ducks  must  have 
lor  rurv'lval. 


Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Bureau  in 
1961  and  1962  and  duck  stamp  sales  in  Lou- 
isiana declined  from  106.000  to  39,000,  and 
this  accurately  reflects  the  fact  that  many 
hunters  gave  up  the  sport  altogether. 

We  know  and  we  believe  that  the  Bureau 
knows  that  from  5  to  7  million  ducks  will 
come  to  Louisiana  this  winter;  however,  they 
still  ignore  our  views  and  recommendations 
and  insist  upon  adopting  ridiculous  bag 
limits  on  mallards  and  pintails,  which  will 
bs  acceptable  to  no  one.  This  will  come  as 
a  tremendous  disappointment  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Louisiana  who  have  spent 
many  thousands  of  dollars  on  marsh  man- 
agement and  leases  this  past  spring  and 
early  summer  in  anticipation  of  what  they 
expected  would  be  a  reasonable  duck  season. 

You  will  find  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
that  we  have  addressed  to  Congressman 
John  D.  Dingell  of  Michigan. 

V/ith  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Hair,  Jr., 

Director. 

E-iclosure. 

Statement  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  at  the  House  Sub- 
committee ON  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation,  August  17,  1965,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  appreciates  the  Invitation  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  to  meet  with  you  here  to- 
day for  a  hearing  on  waterfowl  hunting 
regulations.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance to  our  agency  since  extensive  efforts 
and  expenditures  are  made  each  year  at  the 
Stte  and  private  level  In  Louisiana  on 
behalf  of  perpetuating  the  waterfowl  re- 
source. We  are  here  also  representing  the 
100,000  waterfowl  hunters  In  our  State  who 
are  tremendously  interesfed  In  the  mainte- 
nance and  proper  utilization  of  the  5  to  7 
million  ducks  that  come  to  Louisiana  each 
fall  and  winter. 

We  wish  to  explain  that  the  tremendous 
effort  being  made  in  Louisiana  on  behalf  of 
waterfowl  management  is  being  undertaken 
principally  in  exchange  for  the  limited  hunt- 
ing opportunity  that  we  are  able  to  extract 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  each 
year.  Duck  hunting  Is  a  great  outdoor  spc.rt 
In  our  State  and  Its  continuation  Is  essential 
if  support  Is  to  be  maintained  at  the  State 
and  private  level  for  the  preservation  of 
habitat  essential  to  the  long-range  survival 
of  our  waterfowl  populations.  We  believe 
that  the  future  size  of  the  continental 
waterfowl  population  will  be  controlled  by 
the  quantity  of  the  habitat  that  we  are  able 
to  preserve. 

We  have  approximtaely  6  million  acres  of 
waterfowl  habitat  in  Louisiana,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  of  high  quality.  Our 
agency  is  Intensively  managing  340,000  acres 
of  marshlands  for  waterfowl  use.  Of  this 
total  186,000  acres  are  maintained  as  refuges 
where  no  hunting  of  any  kind  is  allov/ed. 
Controlled  hunting  is  permitted  on  the  re- 
mainder. Over  2'2  million  acres  of  high 
quality  wetlands  in  Louisiana  are  unoer 
private  management  and  much  of  this  Is 
being  retained  as  waterfowl  habitat  In  ex- 
change for  the  limited  amount  of  duck 
hunting  opportunity  that  the  landowners 
or  lessees  are  granted  each  year  by  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Nearly  3  million  acres  are  unmanaged  wet- 
lands, some  of  which  is  of  high  quality.  Our 
commission  is  continuously  engaged  In 
efforts  to  maintain  many  acres  in  this  classi- 
fication for  future  waterfowl  use. 

With  the  rapid  Industrialization  of  our 
State  this  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
since  Incentive  and  support  for  preserving 
such  acres  on  the  part  of  our  duck  hunters 
is  being  reduced  each  year  by  the  minimum 


seasons  and  bag  limits  allocated  to  oiir  State 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
Service  has  only  approximately  250,000  acres 
under  its  control.  How  it  plans  to  maintain 
sufficient  wintering  ground  habitat  In 
Louisiana  to  carry  duck  populations  of  5  to 
7  million  ducks  for  7  or  8  months  each  year 
without  the  support  and  cooperation  of  cur 
State  agency  and  the  private  marshland  own- 
ers has  not  been  fully  explained  to  us. 

We'are  expending  over  $1  million  annually 
In  our  State  for  waterfowl-  management. 
We  are  annually  contributing  approximately 
$60,000  to  the  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  waterfowl  breeding  grounds  in  (;an- 
ada  through  Ducks  Unlimited.  We  are  also 
carrying  the  principal  burden  in  enforc- 
ing migratory  bird  hunting  regulations  in 
Louisiana.  Our  State  managed  areas  are 
supporting  one-third  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation of  blue  geese.  On  Just  one  83,000- 
acre  refuge,  we  have  increased  the  duck 
population  from  75.000  to  600.000  through 
expensive  and  intensive  waterfowl  manage- 
ment programs. 

W^e  employ  six  full-time  biologists  who 
work  exclusively  In  researching' marsh  man- 
agement techniques,  waterfowl  population 
studies,  and  a  host  of  other  problems  relat- 
ing to  waterfowl  preservation  and  manage- 
ment. We  also  employ  approximately  60 
nontechnical  personnel  who  work  In  our 
marshes  on  behalf  of  waterfowl.  This  Is 
being  brought  out  to  emphasize  that  our 
State  Is  making  a  major  effort  on  behalf 
of  waterfowl,  and  we  feel  that  this  en- 
titles our  commission  to  receive  at  least 
some  favorable  consideration  at  the  time 
hunting  regulations  are  adopted  to  permit 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  resoXirces  that 
we  are  working  hard  to  preserve. 

In  our  opinion  we  will  all  be  hard  pressed 
to  maintain  «ufficlent  habitat  on  this  con- 
tinent to  support  duc'K  populations  In  ex- 
cess of  35  million  In  view  of  the  rapid  con- 
version of  many  essential  wetland  areas  to 
other  types  of  land  use.  With  the  human 
population  expected  to  double  in  this  coun- 
try within  the  next  few  years  and  with  the 
resultant  industrialization  and  urbanization 
taking  place  In  many  areas  that  are  now 
producing  or  wintering  ducks,  the  main- 
tenance of  sufficient  habitat  is  going  to  be 
an  extremely  difficult  task.  We  certainly  do 
not  beUeve  the  Federal  service  can  do  the 
Job  alone. 

We  believe  that  we  should  try  to  secure 
the  support  of  as  many  individuals  in  this 
country  as  possible  who  would  be  willing  to 
work  for  the  preservation  of  our  water- 
fowl resources.  In  the  past,  as  well  as  at 
present,  the  principal  support  comes  from 
the  one  and  one-half  to  two  million  duck 
hunters  that  we  have  In  the  United  States. 
To  our  knowledge  there  is  no  other  group 
that  win  be  willing  to  step  In  and  do  the 
job  that  the  duck  hunters  are  doing  now 
in  the  event  that  waterfowl  hunting  be- 
cc  -es  BO  unattractive  by  unnecessary  re- 
striction that  the  Interest  of  this  segment 
Is  destroyed.  This  almost  happened  In  1961 
and  1962  and  much  was  learned  by  our 
agenay  at  least  about  how  far  bag  llrnits 
and  season  lengths  could  be  reduced  pc- 
fore  duck  hunters  began  to  give  up  this 
sport. 

As  a  result  of  the  ridiculously  low  bag 
limits  of  two  and  three,  and  season  lengths 
of  19'/2  and  24'/2  days  allocated  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  In  those  yeafs 
nearly  75  percent  of  our  Louisiana  duck 
hunters  gave  up  the  sport  In  dlsg^ust.  At 
that  time  many  abandoned  their  support 
of  waterfowl  management  programs  and 
many  who  had  major  Investments  In  marsh 
management  programs  at  the  private  level 
adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude  In  hopes 
that  the  Service  would  begin  to  see  the 
light,  and  again  offer  reasonable  bag  limits 
and  hunting  season  lengths. 
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We  discovered  at  that  time  hat  the  ab- 
solute minimum  bag  limit  th  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  duck  hunters  would  be 
tour,  and  that  special  bag  limit  s  within  the 
four  could  be  Imposed  on  ce  tain  species 
that  may  not  be  enjoying  a  lav  jrable  popu- 
lation status.  We  also  learn  sd  that  the 
minimum  acceptable  season  that  would 
maintain  major  interest  in  di  ick  manage- 
ment would  be  40  days.  Duck  stamp  sales 
In  Louisiana  alone  dropped  f  re  tn  a  high  of 
106.000  In  1956  to  a  few  over  3i  LOCO  In  1962. 
The  action  of  the  Federal  Ser  irlce  was  se- 
verely criticized  by  the  Louisia  la  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  at  hat  time  as 
being  harmful  to  the  best  in  erest  of  the 
waterfowl  resource  which  th  (  Service  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintain 
Ing.  At  the  time  these  drast  c  cuts  were 
made  Louisiana  alone  was  win  «ring  5  to  7 
million  ducks,  one  of  the  hlg  lest  popula- 
tiona  on  record.  This  Inconslst  :ncy  between 
duck  numbers  and  drastical  y  restricted 
hunting  regulations  created  a  h  ghly  strained 
relationship  between  the  Peden  1  Service  and 
the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana.  / 1  no  time  In 
history  had  the  attitude  of  oi  ir  people  to- 
wards the  Service  been  at  sue  i  a  low  ebb. 
This  situation  could  hardly  be  :onsldered  as 
being  healthy  or  in  the  best  li  terest  of  our 
waterfowl  resources,  but  the  Pi  deral  Service 
continued  to  remain  adamant  1  i  its  position. 

This,  we  feel,  was  partial!  •  responsible 
for  the  hearings  of  the  Subc  anunittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Com  ervatlon,  oj 
which  the  late  Congressman  T.JA.  Thompso^ 
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a  sham  and  a  farce  out  of  the  great  outdoor 
sport  of  waterfowl  hunting.  We  believe  that 
this  recommendation  could  have  been 
drafted  only  by  someone  who  has  no  knowl- 
edge whatsoever  regarding  duck  hunting  In 
the  lower  Mississippi  Flyway  and  the  incen- 
tives necessary  for  a  duck  hunter  to  take  to 
the  field. 

We  also  understand  that  the  Bureau  pro- 
posed a  general  bag  limit  of  only  two  ducks 
if  a  State  elected  a  40-day  season,  or  three 
ducks  if  a  State  elected  a  35  season,  or 
four  ducks  if  a  State  elected  a  25-day  season. 
No  more  than  one  mallard  was  to  be  allowed 
in  any  of  these  bag  limits.  In  our  opinion 
these  proposals  are  rid^pulous  and  will  gen- 
erally be  totally  unacceptable  to  those  Inter- 
ested in  waterfowl  management  In  Louisi- 
ana. We  trust  that  this  proposal  will  be 
reviewed,  reconsidered,  and  abandoned  and 
that  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
win  be  glvea  a  duck  season  and  bag  limit  of 
no  less  than  last  year.  In  essence  this  also 
is  the  recommendation  of  the  14-State 
■Mississippi  Flyway  Councirwhich  met  In  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  August  5  and  6. 

During  the  spring  and  siammer  we  viewed 
with  much  Interest  the  reports  coming  out 
of  Canada  relative  to  waterfowl  and  breeding 
ground  conditions.  Some  were  highly  opti- 
mistic and  some  from  the  Bureau  were,  as 
usuaK  pessimistic.  In  view  of  the  conflict- 
i»g~statements  being  made  concerning 
'waterfowl  conditions  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  had  some  of 
Its   personnel    conduct   a   7.500   mile   aerial 


was  chairman,  that  were  held  July  18  an*  observation  tour  over  the  breeding  grounds 
19  and  August  5,  1963,  to  dl  icuss  wildlife/,  during  the  week  of  July  18-23,  1965,  In  order 
Ijopulations  management.  Tie  Louisiana  that  It  would  be  properly  Informed  while 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  pre- \  participating  In  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
scnted  a  statement  of  its  view  i  on  hunting  Council  meeting  held  on  August  5  and  6.  At 
regulations  and  waterfowl  m:  nagement  at  t^iat  particular  meeting  the  flyway  repre- 
those  hearings  and  our  posltloi  remains  un-  »entatlves  for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
changed  from  the  statement  a  id  comments  4nd  Wildlife  presented  the  usual  gloomy  plc- 
presented  ♦here  at  that  time,  rhere  Is  little  ture  about  the  current  duck  situation.  This 
need  at  this  time  to  relterat  i  those  colli-  came  as  no  particular  surprise  since  this  re- 
ments  since  they  are  readily  aM  allable  in  the  port  has  always  been  extremely  pessimistic 
committee  hearing  transcript  t  hat  was  pub-  U  nature.  Including  In  the  mld-fiftles  when 
Ushed  by  the  Committee  on  1  lerchant  Ma-  vJater  conditions  were  probably  better  than 
rlne  and  Fisheries,  House  of  Re  presentatlves.  Wt  any  other  time  In  this  century, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  !8th  Congress/^  in  contrast  our  Louisiana  observers  who 
in  1963.  ,  went  to  Canada  found  water  and  marsh  con- 
Instead  we  wish  to  express  (;  iir  views  wit>i  dltions  tremendously  improved  over  last  year, 
a  great  deal  of  concern  abou  Jiie  hunflng  Conditions  appear  to  be  the  best  In  several 
regulations  that  are  to  be  all  )cSte*'to  the  years,  thousands  of  broods  of  young  ducks 


tlcally  cut  but  it  has  been  restored  to  a  degree 
in  the  last  2  years  as  indicated  by  the  Increase 
in  duck  stamp  sales  to  85.000  In  1964.  This 
was  brought  about  by  increasing  the  bag 
limit  back  to  four  and  the  season  length 
to  40  days.  If  we  now  turn  around  and 
cut  the  regulations  back  from  last  year  this 
could  cause  Irrepairable  damage  to  support 
for  waterfowl  management  programs  at  the 
State  and  private  level  in  Louisiana.  Since 
our  State  has  wintered  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  continental  duck  populations  for  the 
past  2  or  3  years  such  a  change  could  be  a 
catastrophe.  More  than  ever  we  need  to 
create  a  degree  of  stability  In  the  hunting 
regulations  that  are  adopted  from  year  to 
year.  We  feel  that  our  sportsmen  are  not  in 
support  of  the  policy  of  trying  to  drastically 
curtail  hunting  opportunity  for  a  series  of 
years  In  order  to  have  long  seasons  1.  or  2 
years  out  of  10. 

We  wish  to  reiterate  that  we  feel  that 
the  Bureau  is  overemphasizing  the  effect  of 
gun  pressure  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
waterfowl  populations.  We  believe  that  pop- 
ulation sizes  of  small  game  having  high 
reproductive  capacities  are  controlled  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  available  habi- 
tat each  year  and  not  by  making  minor 
changes  In  hunting  regulations.  Such  popu- 
lations cannot  be  stockpiled  and  In  our 
opinion  an  annual  harvest  should  be  allowed. 

Taking  all  of  this  into  consideration  we 
would  like  to  again  recommend  that  no  less 
than  a  40-day  duck  season  with  a  general 
bag  limit  of  four,  of  which  not  more  than 
two  would  be  mallards,  be  allocated  to  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  In  view 
of  the  Improved  conditions  In  Canada  we  feel 
that  this  recommendation,  which  Is  the  same 
as  last  year,  Is  reasonable,  conservative,  and 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  future  preservation 
of  the  waterfowl  resource. 


Mississippi  Flyway  by  the  U.£ .  Department 
of  Interior  within  the  next  fe  w  days.  Last 
week  the  National  Waterfowl  1  dvlsory  Com- 
mittee met  here  in  Washlngto  i  and  we  un- 
,  derstand  that  the  Bureau  of  S  port  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  proposed  at  that  meeting  that 
drastic  cuts  be  made  In  the  hv  ntlng  seasons 
and  bag  limits  that  were  in  eff  tct  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1964.  Last  year  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway  was  allowed  i  40-day  duck 
season  with  a  general  bag  Unlit  of  four  duck.-;, 
of  which  no  more  than  two  ould  be  mal- 
lards. To  drastically  curtal]  this  limited 
amount  of  hunting  opportunll  y  that  was  al- 
lowed last  year,  we  feel  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous mistake. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  bellevi  that  the  Bu- 
reau would  wish  to  recreate  the  situation 
that  existed  in  1961  and  1965  when  water- 
fowl hunters  In  this  country  '  rere  abandon- 
ing the  sport  of  duck  hunting  in  droves.  If 
It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Bui  ;au  to  change 
the  status  of  our  ducks  from  game  to  non- 
game  species  then  they  should  come  out  and 
say  that  this  is  their  Inten  ion — certainly 
this  is  the  impression  that  w  s  In  Louisiana 
are  getting. 

We  understand  that  the  Bi  reau  proposed 
last  week  that  the  duck  hunter  ;  In  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  be  allowed  to  ;ake  only  one 
mallard  per  day  during  the  fo  thcoming  sea- 
son while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the 
Central  and  Atlantic  Flyway  1  unters  to  take 
two  mallards  per  day.  We  coi  sider  that  this 
sort  of  a  regulation  makes  notl  Ing  more  than 


were  observed  that  were  very  large  in  size. 
Many  downy  young  were  noted  indicating  a 
late  but  successful  hatch.  Substantial  num- 
bers of  lone  drakes  were  observed  indicating 
that  some  nesting  was  still  in  progress.  From 
or  observations  we  could  not  disagree  more 
with  the  Bureau's  bleak  fall  flight  forecast. 
We  are  convinced  that  well  over  5  million 
ducks  will  come  to  Louisiana  this  winter  and 
we  feel  that  our  sportsmen  should  be  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  enjoy  some  duck 
hunting.  With  conditions  much  improved 
In  Canada  from  last  year  we  fall  to  tinder- 
stand  the  Bureau's  proposal  that  the  hunt- 
ing regulations  be  drastically  curtailed  for 
this  year. 

The  allocation  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
hunting  opportunity  is  the  main  Interest 
of  our  waterfowl  hunters.  They  do  not 
expect  or  anticipate  being  guaranteed  a  bag 
limit  of  ducks  when  they  go  afield  but  they 
do  desire  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity.  If 
duck  populations  happen  to  be  low  In  a 
given  year  then  It  naturally  follows  that 
hunter  success  will  be  low  but  if  the  sports- 
men has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
go  afield  with  the  chance  of  getting  four 
ducks  this  will.  In  our  opinion,  maintain 
Interest  and  support  for  waterfowl  man- 
agement programs.  We  believe  that  a  de- 
gree of  stability  should  be  built  into  the 
hunting  regulations  as  they  are  adopted  each 
year.  The  confidence  of  the  sportsmen  In 
Louisiana  was  largely  lost  during  1961  and 
1962  when  seasons  and  bag  limits  were  dras- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to  be 
transacted,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
August  26,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive  rrominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  25,  1965: 

U.S.  Attorney 

David  G.  Bress.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Diivid 
G.  Acheson. 

State  Department 

Charles  Prankel,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Harry  C. 
McPherson,  Jr. 

United  Nations 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordln.'nry 
and  Plenipotentiary,  and  a  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  Amerlc.i  in 
the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations. 
vice  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 

James  M.  Nabrlt.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Deputy  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  vice  Charles 
W.  Yost. 

James  Roosevelt,  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
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the  United  Nations,  vice  Franklin  H.  Wil- 
liams. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Trusteeship  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations,  vice  Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree. 

\ 


) 

CONFIRMATION 

Executive   nomination   confii-med   by 
the  Senate  August  25,  1965: 
U.S.  Tax  Court 

Ch-irles  R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
fcr  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from 
June  2,  1956. 


-«»»• 


MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesday,  a  it.  r  ST  25, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  Philippians  3:  1: 
Finally,  my  brethren,  rejoice  in  the 
Lord. 

Almighty  God,  we  humbly  acknowl- 
edge that  when  we  bow  together  in 
prayer  the  cares  and  burdens  of  life 
become  easier  to  carry  and  the  loneliness 
of  our  hearts,  by  a  sense  of  Thy  compan- 
ionship, is  possessed  with  a  great  peace. 

May  we  have  a  keener  awareness  of 
Thy  nearness  and  inspire  us  to  make 
trial  of  a  great  ti-ust  in  Thee.  Help  us 
feel  that  in  all  of  our  disappointments 
Thou  art^near  us,  in  all  our  doubts  and 
darkness  Thou  art  ready  to  enlighten 
us,  and  in  every  temptation,  sorrow,  and 
weariness  Thou  art  still  loving  us. 

Give  us  a  practical  faith,  one  that 
toils  in  the  love  of  God  for  the  good 
of  man.  May  we  realize  that  our  love 
and  labors  must  extend  to  all  humanity, 
changing  it  into  a  new  world  and  urging 
mankind  to  reach  out  to  goals  that  are 
worthy  of  its  efforts  and  enterprises. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  lose  hope  in 
the  bewildering  medley  of  care  and 
crime,  and  this  tangled  tumult,  which  we 
call  the  world,  for  Thou  wilt  not  let 
humanity  go  until  the  law  of  love  and 
good  will  rules  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7596.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  In  the 
active  duty  promotion  opportunity  of  cer- 
tain Air  Force  officers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  upon  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Wil- 
Lf.'.Ms  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miloye  M. 
Sokitch;  and 

S.  2263.  An  act  to  establish  a  TYafflc  Branch 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
to  such  court  of  five  additional  Judges. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
7750 )  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8639)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6927)  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  l^Ir. 
Javits  had  been  appointed  a  conferee  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  6927)  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," in  place  of  Mr.  Mundt,  excused. 


EXEMPTIONS     PROM     THE     ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tne 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  H.R.  5280,  to 
provide  for  exemptions  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the 
bal'ance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

"That  It  Is  declare  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  safeguard  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  its  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments.  To  effectuate 
this  policy  the  President  shall  undertake 
continuous  surveillance  over  the  private  flow 
of  dollar  funds  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries,  the  solicitation  of  coopera- 
tion by  banks.  Investment  bankers  and  com- 
panies, securities  brokers  and  dealers,  in- 
surance companies,  finance  companies, 
pension  funds,  charitable  trusts  and  founda- 
tions, and  educational  Institutions,  to  cur- 
tall  expansion  of  such  flow,  and  the  authori- 
zation of  such  voluntary  agreements  or 
programs  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  safeguard  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  its  international  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  consult  with  representatives  of  persons 
described  in  section  1  to  stimulate  volun- 
tary efforts  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  When  the  President  finds  It  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  s.ifeguard  the  United 
States  balance-of-pajinents  position,  he  may 
request  persons  described  in  section  1  to 
discuss  the  formulation  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  programs  to  achieve  such  objec- 
tive. When  such  a  request  Is  made,  a  notice 
shall  be  promptly  published  by  the  President 
In  the  Federal  Register,  listing  the  persons 
invited  to  attend  and  the  time  and  place  at 
which  the  discussion  is  to  be  held.  If  the 
President  makes  such  a  request,  no  such  dis- 
cussion nor  the  formulation  of  any  volun- 
tary agreement  or  program  in  the  course  of 
such  discussion  shall  be  construed  to  be 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  no  act  or 
omission  to  act  in  effectixatlon  of  such  vol- 
untary agreement  or  program  Is  approved  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  hereof:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  meeting  or  discussion  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection   (e ) . 

'■(c)  The  President  may  approve,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  he  may  wish  to  impose, 
any  voluntary  agreement  or  program  among 
persons  described  in  section  1  that  he  finds 
to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  safeguard 
the  United  States  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition. No  act  or  omission  to  act  which 
occurs  pursuant  to  any  approved  voluntary 
agreement  or  program  by  a  person  described 
In  section  1  who  has  accepted  a  request  cf 
the  President  to  participate  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act:  Provided,  That  any  meeting  or 
discussion  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement 
or  program  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (e). 

"(d)  No  voluntary  agreement  or  program 
shall  be  approved  except  after  submission 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  reviews  as 
to  its  effect  on  competition  and  .i  finding  by 
the  Attorney  General  after  consultation  with 
the  delegate  of  the  President  that  the  actual 
or  potential  detriment  to  competition  is 
outweighed  by  the  benefits  of  such  agree- 
ment or  program  to  the  safeguarding  of  the 
United  States  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. The  finding  of  the  Attorney  General, 
together  with  his  reasons,  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  the 
time  required  by  section  3  for  publication  of 
any  approved  agreement  or  program:  Pro- 
vided, hoicever.  That  where  the  President 
finds  that  the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  States  requires  Immediate 
approval  of  an  agreement  or  program  he  may 
waive  the  requirement  for  a  finding  by  the 
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whether  acting  singly  or  Jointly  or  as  a  com- 
mittee or  board :  Provided,  however.  That  the 
President  may  not  delegate  his  authority 
under  section  2(d)  to  waive  the  require- 
ments for  a  finding  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  approve  an  agreen\ont  or  progrr.m  where 
he  has  found  that  the  bal.-ince-of-paymcnts 
position  of  ihe  United  St-ites  requires  imme- 
diate approv.  1. 

"Sec.  6.  This  Act  and  all  authority  con- 
ferred thereunder  sh.ill  tsrminate  twenty 
months  r.ltrr  it  becomes  Ir.w,  or  on  such  data 
prior  thereto  r.s  the  Preiidont  .^hr.ll  find  tliat 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  Is  lo 
lorger  ncccsiary  as  a  me.'.ns  of  safeguarding 
the  balance-of-paymeiTts  position  and  sh:ill 
bv  prjilim  uiOH  so  declare. 

'Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  word  'per- 
son" Includes  corporations,  companies,  asso- 
ciations, iirms,  partnerships,  societies,  and 
joiiit  stock  companies,  as  well  as  individuals, 
s.'.t;sfying  the  description  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  only  one 
Senate  amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  there  is  one  Sen- 
ate amendment,  a  substitute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  amendment,  as 
read  of  course,  is  germane?  And  there 
are  no  other  Senate  amendments  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Celler  moves  to  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Page  6,  line  8,  Insert  after  "payments" 
the  word  "position". 

Page  6,  line  23,  insert  after  "program"  the 
words  "Is  taken  until  after  such  voluntary 
agreement  or  program". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTSJRIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  J 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REHABILITATION        OF       PERSONS 
CONVICTED  OP  OFFENSES 

AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.    WILLIS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


S-:eakcr's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  6964)  to 
amend  section  4032  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  convicted  of  offenses 
agai.ist  the  United  States,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  nnd  couciu-  in  the 
Se.iate  amendment.  * 

Tlie  C!erk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlic  Clerk  road  the  Senate  araer..!- 
m'^nt.a^follSv.s: 

Pago  2.  strike  out  all  aft?r  line  22  over  to 
r.ncl  Including  line  14  on  page  3  and  insert: 

"(2i  v/ork  at  paid  emplojrment  or  partici- 
pate In  a  training  program  in  the  coramu:.lty 
on  a  voluntary  basis  while  continuing  ns  a 
pr;.^o::o.-  of  the  institution  or  facility  to 
which  he  is  committed,  provided  that — 

"(il  rcprcEcntatlves  of  local  union  cen- 
tral bodies  or  similar  labor  vmioa  orgc.ra-.i- 
tions  are  consulted; 

"(ii)  such  pnid  employment  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  displacement  of  employed  v;c:!:- 
crs,  or  be  applied  in  skills,  crafts,  or  trt'des 
in  which  the.-e  is  a  surplus  of  available  gain- 
ful labor  In  the  locality,  or  Impair  cxist.nj 
contracts  for  services;  and 

"(ill)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  con.li- 
tlons  of  employment  will  not  bo  less  thrn 
those  paid  or  provided  for  work  of  slmilT 
nature  in  the  locality  in  which  the  work  is  to 
be  performed. 

A  p:isoner  authorized  to  work  at  paid  c.n- 
ploynient  In  the  community  under  this  sulj- 
section  mriy  be  required  to  pay,  and  t:-.s 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  collect. 
such  costs  Incident  to  the  prisoner's  cc:i- 
finement  as  the  Attorney  General  deems  an- 
proprlate  and  reasonable.  Collections  tl'- 1; 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ti 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm  Lui- 
isiana? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  I'c 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object 
may  I  inouire  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
planation if  this  is  not  the  same  b'l 
which  earlier  passed  the  House  by  a  v  tc 
of  323  to  0?  if  so,  v.-ould  the  scntlcin^  ^. 
care  to  explain  in  more  definitive  deta:! 
the  .amendment  adopted  in  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  This  bill  did  pass  tUc 
House  on  August  2  by  a  vote  of  323  1^0 
The  Senate  amendment  simply  clarifir; 
the  intent  of  the  bill  as  expressed  in 
the  House  report  that  work  or  furloi:?h 
releases  shall  not  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  employed  workers,  aggravate  un- 
employment, or  undercut  local  standards 
of  wages  and  working  conditions.  In 
other  words,  the  Senate  language  is  vir- 
.tually  the  same  as  the  language  in  the 
House  bill  but  more  detailed. 

Mr.  POFF.  Do  I  understand  correct- 
ly. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  langurre  ad^^'.it- 
ed  in  tb.e  other  body  has  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  .Justice? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  understand  the  ^n- 
guagc  appearing  in  the  Senate  bill  v  as 
either  prepared  by  or  certainly  dorc  in 
collaboration  with  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ithdrr.w 
mv  re.'iervation  of  chjection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  iiom 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concuned 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DECEDENTS'  ESTATES  AND  FIDUCI- 
ARY RELATIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4465)  to 
enact  part  III  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  entitled  "Decedents'  Estates 
and  Fiduciary  Relations, '  codifying  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to 
decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary  relations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  14,  line  17,  strike  out  all  after  "(a)" 
down  to  and  including  "marriage,"  In  line  24 
and  Insert:  "The  widow  of  a  deceased  man, 
with  respect  to  parties  who  Intermarried 
prior  to  November  29,  1957,  or  the  widow  or 
widower  of  a  deceased  person  dying  after 
March  15,  1962,  Is  entitled  to  dower  and  its 
incidents  as  the  rights  thereto  were  known 
at  common  law  with  respect  to  widows,  in- 
cluding the  use,  during  her  or  his  natural 
life,  of  one-third  part  of  all  the  lands  on 
which  the  deceased  spouse  was  seized  of  an 
estate  of  Inheritance  at  any  time  during 
the  marriage." 

Page  14,  strike  out  all  after  line  36  over  to 
and  includijjg  line  2  on  page  15  and  Insert: 

"(c)  The  right  of  dower  provided  for  by 
this  section  does  not  attach  to  lands  held 
by  two  or  more  persons  as  Joint  tenants 
while  the  Joint  tenancy  exists.  A  husband 
may  not  claim  a  right  of  dower  In  land 
which  his  wife,  during  the  coverture,  con- 
veyed or  transferred  to  another  person  by 
her  sole  deed  prior  to  November  29,  1957." 

Page  17,  strike  out  line  5  and  Insert:  "his 
or  her  share  In  the  decedent's  estate,  and  his 
or  herdower  rights." 

Page  18,  line  20,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  "(d) ". 

Page  53,  line  2,  strike  out  "sxilt"  and  Insert: 
"sued". 

Page  54,  line  23.  strike  out  "suit"  and 
insert:  "sued". 

Page  54,  line  27.  after  "payment"  insert: 
"shall". 

Page  75.  strike  out  lines  17  and  18.  and 
insert:  "In  appointing  a  guardian  of  the 
estate  of  an  Infant,  unless  said  Infant  be 
over  14  years  of  age  as  hereinafter  directed 
In  section". 

Page  77,  line  40,  strike  out  "suit"  and 
Insert:  "sued". 

Page  78,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  "to  be 
put  In  suit"  and  insert:  "to  be  sued  upon". 

Page  97,  line  32,  strike  out  "certified  or". 

Page  103,  line  16  after  "jurisdiction"  In- 
sert: ":  Provided,  however.  That  in  those 
eases  in  which  a  conunittee  has  heretofore 
l>een  appointed  and  the  conunitteeship  has 
not  Jbeen  terminated  by  court  action,  such 
committee  shall  continue  to  act  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  under  Its 
equity  powers". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman'  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
light  to  object,  it  is  my  unierstanding 
that  this  hill  is  simply  a  cod'fication  of 
existing  laws  and  that  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  other  body  are  technical 
and  nonsubstantive.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  correct;  and  I 
am  happy  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  so.  The  gentleman  serves  on  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  this  bill. 


the  subcommittee  which  considers  all 
codification  bills,  and  he  knows,  of 
course,  that  we  do  not  go  into  matters 
of  substance. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I;  thank  the 
gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of.objection.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (Ejection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisicna?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUING    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous  consent  agreement  of 
yesterday,  I  call  up  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  639)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentletaan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hmiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Joint  resolution  of  July  30,  1965  (Public  Law 
89-96),  l3  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"August  31,  1965"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1965 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  continu- 
ing resolution  of  the  session.  It  merely 
extends  from  August  31  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  existing  provisions  of  law  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  operation  of  those 
a:;encies  of  the  Government  for  which 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1936  have  not  yet  been  en- 
acted. The  terms  and  conditions  of 
availability  were  described  in  House  Re- 
port 553,  which  accompanied  House  Joint 
Resolution  553  at  the  time  of  its  passage 
by  the  House.  The  resolution  ceases  to 
apply  to  an  agency  or  activity  concurrent 
with  approval  by  the  President  of  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation  bill  in  wliich  pro- 
vision for  such  agency  or  activity  is  made. 
Thus  the  scope  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion constricts  as  each  regular  bill  is  en- 
acted; the  resolution  would  be  wholly 
inoperative  after  the  last  approval. 

May  I  say  that  so  far  as  I  know,  we 
have  only  two  more  appropriation  bills 
to  be  reported  to  the  House;  namely, 
those  for  foreign  assistance  and  the  usual 
end-of-session  supplementals.  The  for- 
eign assistance  bill  has  been  awaiting 
clearance  of  the  necessary  authorization, 
just  recently  cleared  to  the  President. 
We  expect  to  report  it  very  shortly.  And 
we  expect  to  handle  the  supplementals 
expeditiously  once  the  President  submits 
them. 

For  general  information  and  under 
leave  to  extend,  I  include  a  tabulation  of 
the  original  and  revised  committee  re- 
porting schedule  for  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  the 
dates  actually  reported  and  passed  on  the 
bills  thus  far  processed : 


The  regular  annual  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  tjear  1966  as  of  August  S5,  1965 


Bffl 


District  of  Columbia 

Interior 

Trea-surv-Tost  oince 

l-aljor-IlKW _ 

Inilepomicnt  ollices 

Defense 

Apric'ilture 

Ix'sislativc _ 

State.  Justice.  Comraerco,  and  Judiciary 

Mililiiry  construction i 

Tuljlic  works   . .   » 

Foreign  assistance :... 


Original 
report- 
ing 
schedule 

(Mar. 
10.  1965) 


Mar.  1.'* 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  29 
May  6 
May  13 
May  20 
May  20 
May  27 
June  3 
June  10 
June  17 


Revised 
report- 
ing 
scticdule 

(May 
18,  1965) 


Re- 
ported 

to 
House 


June  18 


June    3 


June  10 
June  17 
Juno  24 


Mar.  IS 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  29 
May  6 
June  17 
May  20 
June  3 
May  27 
Aug.  6 
June  17 
(') 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


tlnal 
congres- 
sional 
action 


Mar. 

23 

June 

22 

Mar. 

30 

Mav 

26 

Apr. 

5 

June 

8 

May 

4 

Aug. 

5 

May 

11 

July 

13 

June 

23 

Aug. 

25 

May 

•26 

Julv 

13 

June 

8 

July 

12 

lune 

1 

Aug. 

12 

Aug. 

10 

Aug. 

•20 

June 

•22 

Aug. 

23 

July  13 
June  15 
June  28 
Aug.  17 
Aug.    5 


July  21 
Aug.  24 


'  Foreign  assistance  bill  awaiting  approval  of  autliorizing  legislation. 

Note.— A  special  I.abor-HF.W  suppl'-mental.  p-assed  by  ttic  House  on  .^ug.  24,  and  the  usual  "end-of-tlie  session" 
upplcniental,  for  which  no  dates  were  shown,  are  not  listed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  [Mr. 
Bow]  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  believe  is  in 
complete  accord  with  this  resolution. 
It  has  been  reported  with  the  approval 
of  tlie  full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  ^ 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  hope  that  this 
is  our  last  continuing  resolution  of  the 
session.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  finish  these  ap- 
propriation bills  in  less  than  the  time 


specified  in  the  pending  resolution.  I 
certainly  feel  that  this  is  the  last  one  we 
are  going  to  have  this  year ;  that  we  will 
be  out  of  here  before  the  resolution  ex- 
pires. I  am  convinced  that  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  able  direction  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  will  finish  the  appropri- 
ation bills  so  that  we  can,  from  our  com- 
mittee at  least,  say  to  the  leadership  of 
the  House  that  insofar  as  the  appropri- 
ations are  concerned,  we  are  ready  to 
go  home. 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .     ,. 


^1 


•» 


21752 

Mr.  MAHON.   I  yield  to 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  additioki 
eign  handout  appropriation 
call  it,  there  is  still  the 
port  on  the  bill  for  militan 

Mr.  MAHON.    Yes;  the 
conference  report  and  of 
others.    I  was  speaking  ol 
action  rather  than  the 
whole  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.    And  we  w 
a  vote  to  override  the  veto 


e 


befc  re 


thorization  bill,  the 
tion  authorization  bill 
with  the  conference  repoijt 
correct?       — v, 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  am  not 
the  procedure  which  the 
Armed  Services  will  recoijimend 
House  with  respect  to 


he  gentleman    tion  bill.    I  would  suppose  that  can  be 
worked  out,  of  course. 
,  I  thank  the        Mr.  GROSS.    Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  recommend  a  vote  to  overriding  the 
veto. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend,  and  for  general  infor- 
mation of  Members  and  others  who  may 
be  interested,  I  am  including  a  smnmary 
comparative  tabulation  of  the  appropri- 
ation bills  of  the  session  and  the  Presi- 
dent's related  budget  requests. 

The  House  has  thus   far  considered 
requests  of  $96,909,293,255  for  the  ses- 
sion and  has  approved  $94,687,559,390, 
a   reduction,   overall,   of   $2,221,733,865. 
including     the     special     supplemental 
adopted  here  yesterday.   Foreign  aid  and 
the  closing  supplementals  will  add  sev- 
familiar  with     eral  additional  billions.     There  «re  in 
ronmxittee  on    addition,  of  course,  some  $12,300  million, 
to  the     tentatively,  in  so-called  permanent  ap- 
authoriza-     propriations — principally  for  interest  on 


to  the  for- 
bill,  as  I  re- 
(Jonference  re- 
construction, 
will  be  that 
ourse  several 
initial  House 
iction  of  the 


11  have  to  get 

on  the  au- 

milit^ry  construc- 

we  can  deal 

is  that  not 


that 


(Does  not  include  back-door  appropilatlons,  or  permanent  appropriations  '  under  previous  legislation.    Docs  Include  iudeOnitc  appropriations  carried  In  annual  approprhiti.in 

bills] 


AfEriculture.  CCC  fFT.J.  Res.  234). 
Second  supplemental  bill,  1965  (H.R|  7(W1). 
Defense  (U.J.  Res.  447) 


Total,  1965  supplementals. 


District  of  Columbia 

Federal  payment 

Loan  autborization 

Interior 

Loan  authorization 

Treasury- Post  Oflicc." 

Lal)or-HEW. 

Independent  ol&ces 

Agriculture 

Loan  authorizations 

State,  Justice,  Commence,  and  the  Jf  dietary 

Lepiislativc.- 

Public  Works 

Defense 

M  illtarv  Construction 

Labor-UEW  Supplemental,  1966. 


Total,  1966  bUls  to  date. 


Total,  all  appropriations  to  da|e. 
Total,  loan  authorizations. . 


Title  and  biU  No. 


1965  9UPPLKMENT.\U 

Agriculture.  CCC  (H.J.  Res.  234) 
Second  supplemental  bill,  1965  (H.I 
Defense  (H.J  Res.  447) 


Total,  1965  supplementals. .. 


lOfie  APPROmiATION 


District  of  Columbia 

Federal  payment 

Loan  authorization 

Interior 

La.ui  aulhorizntion 

Treasury-  Past  O  flice 

Lahor-HEW. 

Independent  oflices 

Agriculture 

Loan  authorizations 

.''tate.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  tlic  J|idiciar>- 

Legislative. 

Fublic  Works 

S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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the  public  debt — that  figure  in  the  total 
appropriation  picture  for  the  year  but 
which  are  not  tabulated  here  for  the 
reason  that  they  arise  from  previously 
enacted  permanent  law  and  thus  do  not 
show  up  in  the  annual  bills  being  proc- 
essed this  session. 

The  other  body  has  now  passed  all  o; 
the  appropriation  bills  sent  to  it,  except 
the  special  supplemental  passed  by  Uic 
House  yesterday,  making  some  chancres 
as  usual.  The  totals  are  shown  in  the 
tabulation. 

The  amovmts  in  the  appropriation  bills 
sent  to  the  president  are  at  this  point 
somewhat  inconclusive  as  to  the  prob- 
able total  change  in  the  President's  re- 
quests for  the'  whole  session.  But  in  the 
bills  sent  to  him  this  session,  approi^ii- 
ations  total  $37,960,958,794.  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $1,080,977,250  from  his  budsH 
requests  considered  in  connection  with 
tho.se  bills. 

The  summary  tabulation  follows: 


The  appropriation  bills,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  as  of  Aug.  25,  1965 


Title  and  bill  No. 


1965  3UPPLEME.NTAl* 


1966  APPKOPEIATIONS 


Ilouse 


Budget  estimates 
to  House 


$1,742,209,000 

2. 226,  4.')6. 933 

700,000,000 


4. 668, 065, 933 


(387. 

Ki. 

(2«. 

1,  240, 

(16. 

6. 70S. 

8,  293, 

14,  531. 

5,  815, 

(7S7, 

2, 107, 

204, 

4, 373, 

45, 248, 

2,049, 

1,553, 


467. 800) 
1-22.000 
311.900) 
849.500 
780,000) 
510.  (HH) 
814.0<IO 
023,000 
l.'M.OIHI 
(KM).  IKNI; 
735,600 
872,  ^22 
805,000 
844,000 
(KX),  000 
918,000 


92,240,627,322 


g6,909,293,2.'>5 
(830, 091, 900) 


Date 

passed 

Jan. 

26 

Apr. 

6 

May 

5 

Mar. 

23 

::::::::::i 

Mar. 

30 

Apr. 

"s' 

May 

4 

.May 

11 

May 

26 

June 

1 

•Juno 

8 

June 

22 

June 

23 

.\iip. 

10 

Aug. 

24 

1 

1 

Amount  as  passed 


$1,600,000,000 

2,118,333.083 

700.000,000 


4,  418, 333, 083 


(3.'i6. 

44, 

(26, 

l.lSt, 

(Ul. 

6,  604, 

7, 9<i-). 

14,109, 

5,717, 

(7s7, 

2, 08.5, 

1,50, 

4, 241, 

4.5, 188, 

1.755, 

1,223, 


300.500) 
122. 000 
311,900) 
000,  ;i()0 
WX).  000) 
404.000 
034,000 
908,000 
832,  (lOO 
WHI,  PUO) 
689, 900 
5yj,107 
636,500 
244,000 
495,000 
181,500 


90,269,226,307 


94,687,559,390 
(829,311,900) 


ITouse  action 

compared  wiili 

budget  estuiiali  s 


— $142,209.n'fl 
-108, 123,s;o' 


-250.33' S.'n 


(-31,1C7.S»I) 
-9,0OO.U(JO 


-,')6.7.=i9,-.W 

(— 780,li(»ii 

— 104,  Wi.dim 

—329,  780.  iKli) 

— 421,ll,i,0i'(l 

-97,30J,ljui 


-82.04.\7i'i 
-.M,  283,11'; 
-132,  ULn.,-!"! 
-00,60(l.i(ii 
— 293. 5<'.■,(»«l• 
-330.736.5^ll• 


-1,971,401,1115 


-2,?21,rd3.SiV. 
(-780,  UJU) 


7091) 


Senate 


Budget 
estimates 
to  Senate 


$1, 742, 209. 000 

2,  280,  251. 327 

700,  000. 000 


4, 722, 460, 327 


(3S9, 

53, 

(26. 

1,241. 

(16. 

»  7.  749. 

8.293. 

14,  ffX>. 


5,  782, 

(7S7, 

2,171, 

243, 

4,387, 


346,800) 
122,000 
311.900) 
549.  .VX) 
780.000) 
770.  OtX) 
814.  OIX) 
023.000 
634,000 
000,000) 
935.600 
261,617 
616,000 


Date 


Feb.  3 
Apr.  27 
May     6 


June  22 


May    26 

Juno  8 

Aug.  5 

July  13 

July  13 

Aug7Fj' 
July  12 
.\ug.  23 


Amount  as 
passed 


$1,600,000,000 

2, 2,57, 869.  415 

700,000,000 


4, 5,57. 869. 415 


(3C4, 

49. 

(2f.. 

l,23n. 

(16, 

'■  7,  e9«. 

8.023, 

14. 299. 

6,713, 

(852, 

2, 0,12. 

190, 

4,327. 


S.iS.  347) 
1-22. 000 
311.900) 
8n2.  770 
000.000) 
t*9, 000 
101.  .500 
897.  980 
ti83.8()0 
000.000) 
471.800 
840. 167 
589.000 


Senate  action  compared  with— 


Budget 
estiuiates 


House  action 


-$142,209,000 
-22,381,912 


-164,  .590. 912 


(-24.988.4,5.3) 
-4, 000, 000 

~-io;^46,'73b" 

(-780.000) 

-51,101,000 

-270,  712,  ,500 

-266, 1 A  020 

-1-931,  349.  800 

(-t-65,0OO,0<1O) 

-119,463.800 

-52.  421, 450 

-CO,  027, 000 


-f$139, 536, 332 


-f  139,  .536, 332 


(-(-S.ft57,847) 
-f5,  OOO,  000 

+46^^  127470" 

s'+iroMr2tr5,"odb' 

-1-59.  0ft7.  500 
4-189,989,980 
-f99i>,  151,800 
(-t-a5,  000, 000) 
-33.  218, 100 
-f40,251,060 
4-85, 952, 500 


Final  appropriation 


Amount  as 
approved 


$1,600,000,000 

2, 227,  .Vi3. 977 

700, 000, 000 


4,527,563.977 


(360, 228,  ,'500) 

46, 122, 000 

(26,311,900) 

1, 212, 739, 070 

(16.000.000) 

»  7, 669.  444.  000 

8,011.331.,VX) 

14,  246, 167, 800 


2, 057,  597,  l!i0 
189, 093, 297 


Final  action 
compared 

with  budget 
estimates 


l);lt.' 

apiTuviJ 


-$142. 209. 000 
-52,687.3.50 


-194,896.350 


(-29.118.300) 
-7,000,000 

~- 28,11  loriiib" 

(-780.000) 

-80, 326. 000 

-282.482,500 

-319, 855.  200 


-114.338,450 
-53, 268, 320 


Fib.  11 
\]M,  ;;tt 
May     7 . 


July  10 

Juticlli 
June  30 
Aug.  H 


July  27 


August  25,  1965 
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The  appropriation  hills,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 

as  of, Aug.  2 

5,  .lOOo — Coutinucd 

Senate 

Senate  action  compared  with— 

Final  approi)riation 

Title  and  bill  No. 

Budget 
estimates 
to  t^enatc 

Date 
passed 

Amount  as 
7        pjissed  - 

Budget 
estimates 

House  action 

Amount  as 
approved 

Final  action 
compared 

with  budget 
estimates 

Date 
approved 

1906  APPROPBiATiONS— continued 
nefen<!e 

Wilitarv  Construction , 

LaborilEW  Sui)pleiiienlal.  1966: . 

$46, 972.  844.  000 
2,  049,  000,  000 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  -20 

*46.  877. 00.3. 000 
1,  759,  504, 000 

-.'^9.5. 781. 000 
-289,496,000 

-(-$1,688,819,000 
-1-4,009.000 

::::::::: 

Total.  1966  bills  to  date ,. 

93,5It569,717 

93,  223,  045,  017 

-288.  524, 700 

+4, 177, 000,  210 

*33, 433, 394, 817 

-*8S6.080,900 

Totil,  all  appropriations  to  date 

Total,  loan  authorizations . 

98,  234,  030,  044 
(830, 091, 9ai) 

97,780,914.432 
(894,311,900) 

-4.53,11.5.612 
(-HJ4,  220, 000) 

-4, 316.  536.  .542 

(-f  65, 000,  oao 

37, 960. 9,'i8.  794    - 1 ,  080. 977, 250 
(42,311,900)            (-780.000) 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "$235,500" 
Insert  "$97,000". 


I  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budg^  at  about' 

$12,3uO.noo.0(W  (or  (isoal  year  1960. 
5  Includes  .$1 ,035,0iJO,lKX)  supplonionlal  estimate  for  1965  (S.  Doc.  No.  31). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

' —  t 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUJl- 
RENCY,  FURTHER  EXPENSES  OF 
CONDUCTING  STUDIES,  INVESTI- 
GATIONS, AND  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 516  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studies,  investigations,  and 
inquiries  authorized  by  H.  Res.  133,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  incurred  by  the  Committee 
on  banking  and  Currency,  not  to  exceed 
$235,500  In  addition  to  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  any  sum  heretofore  made  available 
for  conducting  such  Investigations  and 
studies.  Including  expenditiu"es  for  employ- 
ment, travel,  and  subsistence  of  attorneys, 
accountants,  experts,  investigators,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
with  respect  to  any  matter  or  matters  in  the 
field  of  housing  coming  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding, but  »Dt  limited  to,  (1)  the  status 
and  adequacy  of  mortgage  credit  tn  the 
United  States,  (2)  the  terms  and  availability 
of  conventional  mortgage  financing,  (3)  the 
flow  of  savings  in  relation  to  home  financing 
needs,  (4)  the  operation  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment-assisted housing  programs,  (5)  the 
current  rate  of  construction  of  residential 
dwelling  units  in  relation  to  housing  re- 
quirements and  demando  (6)  the  role  of 
housing  construction  in  the  national  econ- 
omy, (7)  the  requirement  of  ai.d  demand  for 
Federal  assistance  in  the  development  of 
community  facilities,  including  mass  trans- 
portation and  other  related  facilities,  (8) 
urban  and  suburban  problems.  Including 
transportation  facilities,  as  they  affect  the 
availability  of  adequate  housing,  (9)  the 
operation  of  the  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  programs,  and  (10)  rural  housing 
and  the  adequacy  of  rural  housing  credit, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  or  subcommlt- 


NOTE.— Bills  yet  to  be  reported  to  the  Ilouse:  foreign  assistance;  and  final  supiilo- 
inciitul. 


tee,    and    approved    by    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  thi^  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 


and 


e'gi 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the^'gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Are  there  copies  of  the  resolution  and 
the  report  or  the  hearings  available? 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land showed  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
for  a  fleeting  moment  beforehand. 

I  just  wonde^lf  they  are  available  for 
the  general  membership?  If  not,  what 
is  the  need  for  haste  in  regard  to  this 
item? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Well,  some  of  these 
subcommittees  are  out  of  fimds  and  they 
need  additional  funds  to  conduct  their 
investigations.  Several  of  the  full  com- 
mittees and  some  subcommittees  do  not 
have  any  more  funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  are  there  copies  of  the  resolution 
that  the  House  has  under  consideration 
available  for  all  of  the  Members? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Yes,  there  are. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  inquired  at  the 
desks  and  the  book  rooms  and  I  cannot 
find  one,  although,  as  I  say,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  did  show  me  a  copy  ahead 
of  time. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man my  copy.    It  is  available. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
fmther,  will  the  distinguished  Chairman 
tell  us — I  understand  that  there  is  a  need 
for  haste  and  that  the  committee  is  out 
of  money.  I  furthermore  understand 
that,  by  the  committee  amendment,  they 
have  cut  the  request  from  $325,000  down 
to  $97,000;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  request  for  the 
Banking  and  Cun-ency's  Subcommittee 


on  Housing  was  reduced  from  the 
$235,500  requested  to  $97,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  reason  for  haste  is.  The  com- 
mittee is  not  out  of  money.  They  have 
over  half  of  the  money  they  were  allo- 
cated. We  have  given  them  just  this 
morning  money  enough  to  rim  them  until 
March.  This  could  wait  until  later  this 
evening  or  tomorrow  or  next  week,  I 
would  think. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  that  really  was 
in  anticipation  of  my  next  question.  I 
wondered  if  the  distinguished  Chauman 
would  tell  us  how  much  money  was 
allocated  in  the  beginning  to  this  partic- 
ular Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  how  much  they  have  remain- 
ing? 

And  the  thii-d  question  is,  does  this 
go  through  the  balance  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, or  the  first  session  or  the  calendar 
year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  provides  addi- 
tional funds  through  March  31, 1966.  By 
providing  these  fundn  now,  the  subcom- 
mittee should  have  enough  money  to 
carry  on  its  investigations  through  the 
first  3  months  of  the  next  session. 
Our  committee  will  then  have  sufficient 
time  to  review  the  subcommittee's  needs 
for  the  balance  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
approve  any  additional  funds  required. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  action 
of  the  committee.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  much  they  have  on  hand,  and 
what  the  original  request  was,  the  origi- 
nal request  at  the  beginning  of  the  year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  subcommittee  has 
a  balance  of  $33,000,  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  the 
early  part  of  next  year  while  they  are 
waiting  for  additional  funds  to  be  ap- 
proved by  our  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  the  amount  on 
hand.  How  much  did  they  receive  from 
the  gentleman's  committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     $150,000. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOI  rSE 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quqium  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evident^  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll 
lowing  Members  failed  to 

names: 

[Roll  No.  247] 

Cramer 

Dawsoa 

FasceU 

Holifleld 

Ichord 

Karth 

Kee 

Kornegay 

Landrum  T*gorlto 

Murray  \flUi8 


Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bonner 
Burton.  Utah 
Cabell 
Crale/ 


0  rdered. 
,  ind  the  fol- 
ani  iwer  to  their 


E  esnlck 

I  oosevelt 

F  umsfeld 

£.sk 

^  iilcott 

1  liomas 

1  hompson,  N.J. 

Tall 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  403 
Members  have  answered  to  iheir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  ;  urther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  weye  dispensed 
with 


ADDITIONlAL    FUNDS 

INVESTIGA'IpONS   AND 

BY  HOUSE 


TO    PROVHDE 
FOR   THE 

STUDIES  AUTHORIZED 
RESOLUTION  133 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speiker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  oi  i  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  Hous;  Resolution 
517'and  ask  for  its  immediatje  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolijtion,  as  fol 
lows: 


ex;  yerts. 


piid 


Resolved,  That  the  further 
ducting  the  Investigations  am  1 
thorlzed  by  H.  Res.  133.  Eight^ 
gress.  Incurred  by  the  ' 
ing  and  Currency,  acting  as  n 
subcommittee  appointed  by  th 
the   committee,   not   to  exceec 
addition  to  the  unexpended 
sum  heretofore  made  available 
ing  such  investigations  and 
ing  expenditures  for  employ 
subsistence  of  accountants, 
gators,  attorneys,  and  clerical 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
contingent  fund  of  the  House 
authorized  by  such  committee, 
chairman  of  such  committee, 
by  the  Committee  on  House 

Sec.   2.  No   part   of   the   fu 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  av 
pendlture  in  connection  with 
investigation  of  any  subject 
investigated   for  the  same 
other  committee  of  the  House, 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ban|i 
rency  shall  furnish  the  Commi 
Administration  information  w 
any  study  or  investigation 
financed  from  such  funds. 


ini  Is 


With  the  followin 
ment: 


Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  '$32  i 
sert  "$60,000". 


committee  amend- 

,000"  and  In- 

The  committee  amendmei^t  was  agreed 

,  was  agreed 
laid  on  the 


to. 

The  resolution,  as  amendec 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w 
table. 
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ej  pense  i 


of  con- 
studies  au- 
■-nlnth  Con- 
on  Bank- 
whole  or  by 
chairman  of 
$325,000,   in 
balance  of  any 
for  conduct- 
stlidles.  includ- 
meit.  travel,  and 
Investl- 
stenographic, 
out  of  the 
on  vouchers 
signed  by  the 
approved 
A4mlnistration. 
authorized 
'4llable  for  ex- 
the  study  or 
^Ich  is  being 
pu  'pose   by  any 
the  chalr- 
ng  and  Cur- 
tee  on  House 
th  respect  to 
intended  to  be 


I  nd 


as 


TO  AMEND  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  142 
RELATING  TO  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS CONDUCTED  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  call  up  House  Resolution  514 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  first  section,  of  H.  Res. 
142  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$450,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$465.000'. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That,  the  further  expenses  of  the  studies 
and  investigations  to  be  conducted  pursuant 
to  H.  Res.  141  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Worlcs.  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  svibcommitree, 
not  to  exceed  $130,000,  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants  and  all  expenses 
necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence  incurred 
by  members  and  employees  while  engaged  in 
the  activities  of  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  as  the  chairman  deems 
necessary,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  signed  by  the  chairm.in  of  such  commit- 
tee and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

"Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  oy  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  -  ' 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  to  provide  for  the  further  ex- 
penses of  the  investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  141." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FURTHER  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  118 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  caH  up  House  Resolution 
526  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of  the 
investigation  and  study  to  be  conducted  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  118.  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  acting  as  a  whole  orlby 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $150,000.  iin- 
cludlng  expenditures  for  the  employmem  of 
special    counsel,    consultants.    Investigators, 


attorneys,  experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  intend- 
ed to  be  financed  from  such  funds.  No  part 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  resolutiou 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study- or  investigation  of  any 
subject  which  Is  being  Investigated  for  the 
same  purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPENSES  OP  INVESTIGATION 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 94 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  call  up  House  Resolution  537 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a.s 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  expenses  of  an  invesU- 
gation  authorized  by  H.  Res.  94,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
plete evaluation  and  study  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  incurred  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Poverty  War  Program  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000.  including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistance,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  incurred  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  who  will  be  engaged  in 
the  activities  of  the  subcommittee,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House.  All  amounts  authorized  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  paid  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  provide  an- 
other $100,000  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  has 
this  committee  received  since  January? 
I  am  talking  about  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  has  received 
$440,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  hear  the  gentle- 
man correctly — $440,000? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  now  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  another  $100,000. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  and  they  justified 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  commit- 
tee do  with  all  this  money? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  situation  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  has  compelled  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Accounts  to  approve  this  ap- 
propriation, and  it  is  one  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  cognizant  of. 
We  have  passed  legislation  appropriat- 
ing millions  of  dollars  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Every  Member  of  Congress  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  reference  to 
problems  arising  out  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. We  omselves  cannot  make  the 
necessary  investigation  and  studies  of 
these  particular  questions. 

Therefore,  we  are  asking  that  this 
Consress  support  this  committee  in  its 
efforts  to  be  able  to  answer  the  questions 
that  he  and  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  with  reference  to  the  poverty 
,  program.  The  money  is  earmarked  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  show  the  good  faith 
of  this  committee  in  endeavoring  to  do 
this  job  on  a  bipartisan  basis  so  that  we 
can  arrive  at  the  proper  administration 
of  this  tremendous  program,  there  has 
been  complete  unanimity  on  this  by  the 
minority  and  the  majority  as  to  how  this 
money  is  to  be  spent  and  how  it  is  to  be 
allocated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  simply  means  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
is  going  to  have  available  for  spending 
in  less  than  9  months  the  sum  of  $540,- 
000  or  well  over  a  half  million  dollars. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
what  you  do  with  all  the  money  that  is 
appropriated  for  this  committee  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  You  are  In  complete  error 
on  your  figures  and  on  the  purposes  of 
the  appropriation.  The  gentleman  who 
has  acted  in  the  operation  of  the  poverty 
pro.srram  is  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  who  will  answer  your 
question. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  If  you  add  the  $440,- 
000  to  $100,000,  you  get  $540,000  of 
course,  but  that  amoimt  of  money  has 
not  been  spent  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  have  a  detailed 
breakdown  here  of  the  money  that  has 
been  actually  spent  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  purpose  of 
asking  for  this  additional  authorization 
is  so  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  the 
war  on  poverty  program  can  tool  up 
specifically  for  this  one  investigation 
that  must  be  made  to  make  sure  that 
the  program  is  being  carried  out  correct- 
ly. We  have  discussed  this  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  We 
have  discussed  in  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  money  is  needed  and  the  work 
will  be  done.  We  are  not  going  to  throw 
this  money  away,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  only  this  to  add: 
If  this  committee  is  going  to  continue 
spendir^g  money  at  the  present  rate,  the 
entire  country  will  be  impoverished,  and 
not  just  a  comparatively  few  miUion 
citizens. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  beg  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  but  that  is  not  hap- 
pening. I  have  a  breakdown  of  the  fig- 
ures here  and,  of  course,  they  are  avail- 
able to  the  gentleman  as  well  as  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  press 
as  well  as  to  exactly  how  this  money  has 
been  spent. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMTITEE  OP  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2580,  with 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerI  had  1  hour  40 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCtjlloch]  had  1  hour 
50  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  as  I  indicated  yesterday,  over 
the  years  I  have  made  many  speeches 
against  the  so-called  national  origins 
theory  of  immigration,  but  my  speeches 
appai-ently  fell  on  deaf  ears.  My  efforts 
v;ere  about  as  useless  as  trying  to  make 
a  tiger  eat  grass  or  a  cow  eat  meat.  The 
result  was  a  purely  abortive  efifort. 

But  patience  is  bitter  but  jdelds  rich 
fruit. 

The  dawn  of  the  national  origins 
theory  has  set,  and  it  will  be  cast  into 
midnight  of  darkness  by  this  bill,  which 
I  am  sure  will  have  an  overwhelmingly 
favorable  vote. 

Why  did  I  speak  against  the  national 
origins  theory?  Why  will  this  Chamber 
vote  overwhelmingly  to  cast  it  out?  Be- 
cause it  says  that  one  man  is  better  than 
another.  It  says.  In  efifect,  that  an  Eng- 
lishman is  better  than  a  Spaniard,  that 
a  German  is  better  than  a  Russian,  that 
an  Irishman  is  better  than  a  Frenchman, 
that  a  Swede  is  better  than  a  Pole. 

Apparently  the  architects  of  our  Im- 
migration policy  in  1921,  1922,  and  1923, 
knowing  that  our  Nation  had,  in  point  of 
time,  been  first  peopled  by  immigrants 
from  Northern  and  Western  Europe — 
namely,  Enghsh,  German,  and  Irish — 
and  only  subsequently  by  those  of  the 
Latin  and  Slavic  races — Italians,  Greeks, 
Poles,  Czechs,  Spaniards,  and  Russians — 
sought  to  keep  immigrants  coming  in 
after  1924  as  near  as  possible  like  the 
early  settlers.  They  then  set  up  the 
quota  system,  handsomely  favoring  with 
large  quotas  the  so-called  Nordics  and 
Aryans — that  is,  the  English,  Irish  and 
Germans — and  gave  small,  tiny  quotas  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Out  of  an  immigration  pie  of  about 
150,000  authorized  immigrants  a  year, 
they  sliced  that  pie  into  huge  pieces  and 
tiny    minuscule    pieces.      England    got 


651000  of  the  150,000.  Germany  got  25,- 
000.  Ireland  got  17.000.  All  the  rest 
of  the  nations,  over  100  nations  through- 
out the  world,  got  only  49,000. 

The  re-ult  was  that  the  Greeks  got 
only  308.  Hungary  got  865.  Poland  got 
6,488,  Spain  got  250,  and  Portugal  got 
438. 

Naturally,  these  coimtries  with  small 
quota  numbers  rebelled.  They  often 
inveighed  against  the  immigration  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  They  com- 
plained bitterly  that  they  were  disci-im- 
inated  against. 

As  was  indicated  in  the  debate  yes- 
terday, we  ourselves  realized  inherently 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  this 
national  origins  theory.  As  conditions 
arose  requiring  changes,  we  chipped 
away  here  and  we  chiseled  there  and  cut^ 
away  in  another  direction  from  the 
theory  of  national  origjis,  so  that  fi- 
nally only  one  out  of  every  three  immi- 
grants coming  into  the  land  came  under 
the  national  origins  theory. 

Forty  years  of  testing  have  proven 
that  the  rigid  pattern  of  discrimination 
has  not  only  produced  imbalances  that 
have  irritated  many  nations,  but  Con- 
gress itself,  through  a  long  series  of 
enactments  forced  by  the  realities  of  a 
changing  world  saw  fit  to  modify  this 
imworkable  formula  so  that  today  it  re- 
mains on  the  books  primarily  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratuitous  condescension. 

In  fact,  the  condemned  formula  ap- 
plies now  to  only  33  percent  of  our  total 
annual  immigration  and  even  with  re- 
gard to  that  33  percent  it  is  splinte red 
time  and  time  again  by  legislative  patch- 
work attempting  to  prop  up  a  crumbling 
structure. 

Congress  recognized  well  what  it  was 
doing  when  it  adopted  those  one-shot 
acts.  This  committee  is  well  aware  of 
how  Congress  shattered  the  national 
origins  pattern,  but  for  whatever  the 
reason,  we  chose  not  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  We  never  admitted  the  truth  of 
what  we  were  doing.  Each  act,  I  am 
about  to  enumerate,  in  a  sense  has  been 
an  act  of  redemption — the  slow  retreat 
from  the  fears  and  failures  of  1921  and 
1924  and  an  open  recognition  of  the 
unworkability  of  this  basic  principle  of 
our  immigration  fabric. 

As  soon  as  the  Nazis  surrendered  and 
the  guns  were  silenced  the  free  world 
awoke  to  face  the  over^'helming  task  of 
resettling  over  1.5  million  victims  of  Nrzi 
and  Communist  terror,  the  liberated  in- 
mates of  concentration  camps  and 
Hitler's  slave  laborers,  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity stamped  "displaced  persons." 
We  offered  hospitality  and  took  a  fair 
share  of  these  victims.  The  1924  act 
with  the  national  origins  principle  had 
to  be  bypassed.  We  skirted  around  It 
and  passed  in  the  81st  Congress  the  first 
Displaced  Persons  Act  in  1948  and  per- 
mitted entrance  of  200,000  displaced  per- 
sons outside  of  the  national  origins  quota 
limitation.  These  displaced  persons  in- 
volved a  miscellany  of  nationals  and 
races. 

We  then  passed  a  second  Displaced 
Persons  Act  in  the  81st  Congress  spon- 
sored by  myself — once  again  we  disre- 
garded the  national  origins  quota 
system. 
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In  1953  a  new  refugee 
was  passed,  known  as  the 
Act  of  1953.     It  brought 
our   land   outside   the 
Again  national  origins  was 
Since  1957  every  Congress 
87th  has  been  called  upon 
did  pass  laws  further  bendii  i 
off.  whittling  away  the 
idea. 

In    1958.    the    Hungarian 
caught  the  United  States 
pared  to  cope  with  the 
offering  asylum  to  victims 
ror.    We  opened  our  doors 
fortunate   ones   fleeing 
and  persecution,  and  accepte  i 
ugees    by    special    enactment 
body  blow  to  national  origins . 
garian  quota  is  only  865 

In  1958  we  passed  special 
the  national-origins  patterji 
Portuguese  victims  of  the 
the  Azores  and  many 
pelled  from  Indonesia. 
Portugal  and  Holland  are 
The  quota  for  Portugal  is 
Dutch  quota  3.136.    Congre^ 
a  slam  at  national  origins 
The  86th  Congress  In 
nonquota  status  to  relatives 
nent   residents  who  had 
anxiously  at  consular  offices 
from  10  to  15  years. 

Thus,  year  after  year, 
tinued  to  tear  away  bits 
the   national-origins  systeri 
only  one  out  of  every  three 
are  admitted  under  that 
system. 

Any  system  that  has 
patchwork — caused     our 
structure  to  be  so  jeny 
repealed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
to  contain  the  legislative 
migration. 

First.  The  Alien  Act  of 
was  the  first  Federal 
with  the  expulsion  of  aliens 
States.    This  act  authorized 
dent  to  deport  any  alien  whopi 
dangerous  to  the  United 
expired  after  2  years  and 
enacted. 

Second.  Other  than 
tion  designed  to  protect 
no  Federal  legislation  was 
1875.    The  act  of  March  3. 
criminals  and  prostitutes, 
for  inspection  of  immigrant ; 
August  3,  1882,  included  in 
inadmissible  aliens,  lunaticfe 
persons  liable  to  become  a 

Third.  In    1885    and 
passed  the  so-called  contract 
which  made  it  unlawful  to 
into  the  United  States  unde  • 
the  performance  of  labor 
any  kind,  and  provided  for 
of  aliens  who  violated  the 
laws.   Many  exceptions  wer 
expulsion,  such  as  artists, " 
ants,  and  skilled  aliens. 

Fourth.  In      1891      the 
classes  Included  persons 
dangerous    contagious 
persons  convicted  of 
those   involving    moral 
polygamists. 
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Fifth.  The  act  of  March  3.  1903.  in- 
cluded in  the  inadmissible  classes  epilep- 
tics, persons  who  had  been  insane  within 
5  years  prior  to  application,  professional 
beggars,  anarchists,  or  persons  who  be- 
lieve in.  or  advocate,  the  overthrow  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

.  Sixth.  The  act  of  Febi-uary  20,  1907. 
increased  the  head  tax  to  $4  and  added 
to  the  excludable  classes  imbeciles, 
feebleminded  persons,  persons  with 
physical  or  mental  defects  which  may 
affect  their  ability  to  earn  a  living,  per- 
sons afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  children 
unaccompanied  by  their  parents,  per- 
sons who  admitted  the  commission  of  a 
crime  involving  moral  tui-pitude,  and 
women  coming  to  the  United  States  for 
immoral  purposes.  Professional  actors, 
artists,  singers,  ministers,  professors,  and 
domestic  servants  were  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  labor  law. 
Authority  to  deport  an  alien  who  had 
become  a  public  charge  from  causes 
which  existed  before  the  alien's  enti-y 
was  extended  to  cover  a  3-year  period 
after  entry. 

Seventh.  The  Immigration  Act  of 
1907  also  authorized  the  President  to 
refuse  admission  to  certain  persons  on 
the  ground  that  their  immigration  was 
detrimental  to  labor  conditions.  On  the 
basis  of  the  1907  act,  the  President  ex- 
cluded from  the  continental  United 
States  "Japanese  and  Korean  laborers, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  who  had  received 
passports  to  go  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or 
Hawaii  and  come  therefrom." 

In  1907  and  1908,  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  whereby  the  Japanese 
Government  would  exercise  control  over 
the  immigration  of  laborers  to  the  United 
States. 

Eighth.  The  act  of  May  6, 1882  was  the 
first  of  the  so-called  Chinese  Exclusion 
Acts.  This  provided  for  suspension  of 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  The  1904  act  re- 
mained in  effect  until  December  17,  1943, 
when  all  Chinese  exclusion  laws  were 
repealed  and  Chinese  persons  were  made 
eligible  for  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion. 

Ninth.  The  Immigration  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  1917,  passed  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  demand  for  more  effective  re- 
strictions on  immigration,  codified  all 
previously  enacted  exclusion  provisions 
and  added  to  the  inadmissible  classes 
illiterate  aliens,  persons  of  constitutional 
psychopathic  inferiority,  men  as  well  as 
women  entering  for  immoral  purposes, 
chronic  alcoholics,  stowaways,  vagrants, 
and  persons  who  had  a  previous  attack 
of  insanity.  The  most  controversial  pro- 
vision of  the  1917  act  was  the  so-called 
literacy  requirement  excluding  aliens 
over  16  years  of  age  who  were  unable  to 
read.  A  bill  providing  for  a  literacy  test 
for  immigrants  was  first  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1897  but  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  similar  bills  were 
subsequently  vetoed  by  Presidents  Taft 
and  Wilson.  The  1917  act  which  was 
passed  over  President  Wilson's  veto 
pla-^ed  the  literacy  requirement  on  the 
statute  book.  In  addition,  it  laid  down 
further  restrictions  on  the  immigration 


of  Asian  persons  by  creating  the  Re- 
called barred  zone,  natives  of  which  were 
declared  inadmissible  to  the  United 
States.  The  barred  zone  roughly  in- 
cluded parts  of  China,  all  of  India. 
Burma,  Siam,  the  Malay  States,  the 
Asian  part  of  Russia,  part  of  Arabia,  part 
of  Afghanistan,  most  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands  and  the  East  Indian  Islands. 

The  1917  act  broadened  considerably 
the  classes  of  aliens  deportable  from 
the  United  States  and  introduced  the 
requirement  of  deportation  without 
statute  of  limitation  in  more  serious 
cases. 

Tenth.  On  October  16.  1918.  Congress 
passed  a  law  excluding  alien  anarchists 
and  others  believing  in  or  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lovernment.  On  May 
10.  1920.  an  act  was  passed  calling  for 
the  deportation  of  alien  enemies  and 
aliens  convicted  of  violating  or  con- 
spiracy to  violate  various  war  acts. 

The  act  of  May  22,  1918,  the  so-called 
Entry  and  Departure  Controls  Act,  au- 
thorized the  President  to  control  the  de- 
parture from,  and  entry  into,  the  United 
States  in  times  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency, of  any  person  whose  presence  was 
deemed  contrary  to  public  safety.  The 
act  of  March  2,  1921,  provided  that  those 
provisions  of  the  Entry  and  Departure 
Controls  Act  relating  to  passport  and 
visa  requirements  of  aliens  seeking  to 
come  to  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue in  force  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 

Eleventh.  The  quota  law  of  1921 :  The 
first  quota  law  was  enacted  May  19. 1921. 
This  limited  the  number  of  aliens  enter- 
ing the  United  States  to  3  percent  of 
foreign-born  persoits  of  that  nationality 
.who  lived  in  the  United  States  in  1910. 
Under  this  law  approximately  350,000 
aliens  were  permitted  to  enter  each  year 
as  quota  immigrants,  mostly  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe. 

Twelfth.  Then  came  the  national  Im- 
migration Act  of  1924,  which  was  the 
first  permanent  Immigration  Quota  Act. 
The  1924  act,  as  amended,  contained 
two  quota  provisions.  The  first  one.  in 
effect  until  June  30,  1929,  set  the  annual 
quota  of  any  quota  nationality  at  2  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  foreign-born  per- 
sons of  such  nationality  resident  in  con- 
tinental United  States  in  1890.  The 
total  quota  under  this  provision  was 
164,667.  The  second  provision  regulat- 
ing quotas  from  July  1,  1929.  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1952.  introduced  the  much-de- 
bated national  origins  quota  system. 
Under  it  the  annual  quota  for  any  coun- 
try or  nationality  had  tlie  sume  relation 
to  150.000  as  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  continental  United  States  in  1920  hav- 
ing that  national  origin  had  to  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  in  continental 
United  States  in  1920.  Since  no  quota 
was  to  be  smaller  than  100,  the  total 
quotas  prior  to  Januaiy  1,  1953. 
amounted  annually  to  154.277. 

By  various  provisions  of  the  1924  net 
Congress  expressed  an  Intent  not  to 
separate  families  by  migration,  and  to 
facilitate  the  reunion  of  separated  fami- 
lies. To  achieve  this  end  nonquota 
status  was  accorded  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  American  citizens,  and  pref- 
erence quota  status  to  husbands  and  par- 
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ents  of  American  citizens,  and  to  wives 
and  children  of  permanent  resident 
aliens.  The  law,  however,  discriminated 
against  women  in  that  an  alien  wife  pre- 
ceding her  husband  could  not  confer 
preference  quota  status  on  him,  and  an 
American  citizen  wife,  under  the  original 
version  of  the  act,  could  only  confer 
preference  quota  status  on  her  alien  hus- 
band. Subsequent  amendments  per- 
mitted the  American  citizen  wife  to  con- 
fer nonquota  status  on  her  alien  husband 
if  marriage  was  contracted  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  respective  amend- 
ments. These  and  other  provisions  of 
law  discriminating  against  women  re- 
mained in  effect  until  the  enactment  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Many,  many  have  been  the  tragedies 
and  cruelties  and  hardships  of  anxious 
immigrants  waiting  months  and  years 
and  years  at  the  consular  offices  through- 
out the  world  for  visas  to  bring  them  to 
their  dear  ones  in  the  United  States — 
wives  to  husbands,  husbands  to  wives, 
children  to  parents,  parents  to  children, 
brothers  to  sisters,  and  sisters  to 
brothers. 

The  families  remained  divided  for  in- 
definite periods  all  during  these  40-odd 
years  that  we  have  had  this  national- 
origins  theory  of  immigration  on  our 
books. 

Now  consider  the  irony  of  those  so- 
called  unused  quotas.  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, as  I  said  before,  got  some  65,000. 
Did  she  use  all  65.000?  Emphatically  no. 
Last  year  Britain  used  29,108.  What 
happened  to  the  unused  quota  numbers? 
Well,  they  were  just  as  worthless  as  last 
year's  ticket  to  the  world's  series.  Those 
unused  numbers  just  went  down  the 
drain.  What  a  boon  those  unused  num- 
bers would  have  been  to  those  who.  as  I 
indicated  before,  were  anxiously  waiting 
for  quota  numbers  at  the  various  consu- 
lar ofQces  but,  because  of  the  minuscule 
quotas  of  their  respective  countries,  could 
not  get  visas.  Ireland,  allotted  17,756. 
last  year  only  used  6,307.  The  rest  of  the 
numbers?  They  went  down  the  drain. 
The  total  unused  quotas  last  year  were 
55,665.    They  could  not  be  used. 

This  bill,  H.R.  2580.  nullifies  the 
cruelty  resulting  from  these  unused 
quotas.  All  unused  quotas  are  to  be 
placed  in  a  pool  during  the  period  of  the 
Phaseout  of  the  national  origins  theory, 
that  is,  for  3  years,  and  are  to  be  made 
available  primarily  to  unite  families  and 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor. 

Under  the  present  national  origins 
theory,  for  example,  if  the  Dutch  quota  is 
filled  and  a  Dutchman  of  the  type  of 
Erasmus,  the  great  intellectual  who 
sparkplugged  the  Renaissance,  would 
desire  to  enter,  he  would  be  confronted 
with  a  sign  that  said,  "Verboten.  You 
cannot  enter.  It  is  forbidden— quota  is 
filled." 

Madame  Curie  was  born  in  Poland. 
Despite  the  fact  that  she  became  a 
French  subject,  Madame  Curie,  the  in- 
ventor of  radium  out  of  pitchblende,  one 
of  the  greatest  inventors  in  the  whole 
world  and  of  all  time— if  the  Polish  quota 
were  filled,  as  it  usually  always  is  filled, 
she  could  not  come  into  this  country. 


A   woman   of   that    marvelous   stature 
would  be  denied  entrance. 

Albert  Einstein,  Enrico  Fermi,  Nils 
Bohr,  who  ushered  us  into  the  atomic 
age — if  the  quotas  of  their  respective 
countries  were  filled,  they  could  not  en- 
ter as  immigrants  into  this  fair  land  of 
ours  despite  their  wondrous  achieve- 
ments and  attainments.  Even  Pablo 
Casals,  the  famous  cellist,  who  was  born 
in  Spain,  because  the  quota  of  Spain 
is  only  250  and  is  always  filled,  could  not 
enter  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  strange. 
The  grandfather  of  Barry  Goldwater  and 
the  grandfather  of  Douglas  Dillon  were 
born  in  Poland.  They  came  over  to  this 
country,  those  grandfathers  did;  as  pack 
peddlers.  Luckily  they  came  over  be- 
fore 1924.  If  they  had  come  over  after 
1924,  they  might  not  have  been  able  to 
gain  entrance.  Then  the  history  of  this 
country  might  have  been  differently 
written.  We  might  not  have  had  a  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  and  we  might  not  have 
had  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon. 

We  have  become  a  great  nation.  We 
have  the  gi-eatest  gross  national  product 
of  any  nation  that  ever  existed.  Our 
gross  national  product  is  approaching 
almost  $700  billion.  One  of  the  reasons 
therefore,  I  think,  is  that  %e  have  si- 
phoned off  the  best  of  the  brain  and 
brawn  of  nations  all  over  the  world,  of 
all  races  and  climes  and  origins.  We  are 
a  nation  of  nations.  Our  immigrants,  as 
Harry  Golden  says,  constitute  the  gulf- 
stream  of  our  vitality.  -, 

If  you  go  to  my  district  you  will  find 
people  of  all  nationalities.  And  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  pluralistic  character 
of  my  district,  which  is  symptomatic  of 
many,  many  districts  in  the  Nation,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  a  stoiy. 

A  man  goes  into  a  Chines^  restaurant, 
and  there,  to  his  amazement,  he  sees  a 
Negro  waiter — a  Negro  waiter  in  a  Chi- 
nese restaurant.  And  he  says  to  the 
waiter,  "What  is  the  specialty  of  the 
house?"  And  the  Negro  waiter  says, 
"Pizza  pie." 

"Pizza  pie  in  a  Chinese  restaurant?" 

And  he  said.  "Yes,  this  is  the  Yiddish 
neighborhood." 

That  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  is 
happening  in  this  country  and  what  is 
happening  is  good  for  the  land  because 
all  those  races  are  amalgamated  and  they 
are  here  for  a  good,  common  purpose,  the 
weal  and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  to 
which  all  these  diverse  races  make  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  dentleman  spoke  of 
all  the  prosperity  that  this  country  is 
wallowing  in,  and  reftiTcd  to  the  gross 
national  product  which,  pi  course,  is 
pretty  much  of  a  phonsf^  standard  of 
economic  measurement.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me,  since  he  thinks  this 
country  is  wallowing  in  prosperity,  why 
this  Government  is  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars 
on  poverty? 

Mr.  CELLER.  "  Of  course,  I  do  not 
thiiili  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
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bill  at  hand,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  reserve  that  question  for  those  who 
are  specialists  and  who  have  an  exper- 
tise on  the  antipoverty  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  raise  the  question 
because  the  gentleman  referred  to  the 
alleged  prosperity  and  said  we  could 
afford  all  of  this  immigration  and  the 
importation  of  all  of  this  foreign  labor 
in  this  country  under  the  circimistances. 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  take  up  the  time  that  would  be  neces- 
sary; it  would  take  a  considerable  period 
of  time  adequately  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man on  the  question  of  expenditures  of 
money  for  the  antipoverty  program.  I 
think  our  Nation  wants  to  help  those  who 
carmot  fend  for  themselves,  those  who 
are  helpless  and  hopeless,  those  who  live 
in  the  ghettos  under  various  conditions 
that  do  not  make  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  land.  We  try  to  lift  them  up,  but 
that  is  all  quite  beside  the  point  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  there  are 
about  200  million  of  them  in  India  alone, 
are  there  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  ask  a  question? 
Do  we  appreciably  increase  our  popula- 
tion, as  it  were,  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill?  The  answer  is  emphatically  "No." 
The  thrust  of  this  bill  Is  ho  appreciable 
increase  in  numbers.  But  we  provide 
for  a  fair,  decent,  equitable  distribution 
of  the  numbers  that  are  permissible. 
The  bill  places  a  limit  of  authorized  year- 
ly immigration  at  170,000,  inclusive  of 
10.200  refugees;  no  more  than  a  maxi- 
mum of  20,000  will  be  allotted  to  any 
1  country.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
spouses  and  children  and  parents  of  the 
U.S.  citizens.  In  that  latter  category 
there  were  something  like  35,000  last 
year. 

The  State  Department,  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Justice,  all 
exercise  rigid  control  over  those  immi- 
grants who  may  come  in.  Excluding 
relatives  entitled  to  a  preference  no  one 
can  be  admitted  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  issues  an  individual  certificate  that 
there  will  be  no  displacement  of  an 
American  from  his  job,  that  there  will 
be  no  adverse  effect  on  working  condi- 
tions, and  that  there  will  be  no  delete- 
rious effect  upon  American  labor  in 
general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  our  labor  organizations,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Lutheran  Conference,  the 
Friends,  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  also  has  the  support 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, the  Tolstoy  Foundation,  the 
Church  World  Service.  International 
Social  Services,  B'nai  B'rith.  AHEPA, 
and  a  host  of  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  claim  has  been  made 
that  the  bill  would  bring  in  hordes  of 
Africans  and  Asians.  This  is  the  answer 
to    that    false    charge;    Persons    from 
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African  and  Asian  countrifcs 
tinue  to  come  in  as  heretof  )re 
bo  treated  like  everyone  e!  se 
end  of  discrimination  du  s 
birth,  there  will  be  shift 
other  than  those  of  northeiii 
Europe.     Immigrants    frc  m 
Africa  will  have  to  compe  e 
in  order  to  get  in,  quan 
qualitatively,  which,  itself 
numbers  down.    There  wii 
paratively,  many  Asians  o 
tering  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
that  would  limit  immig 
sources.     Many  countries 
not  eveii,use  their  present 
Under  this  bill  those  who  h 
would  come  in  first;  that  is 
to   fathers,    mothers, 
sons,  daughters,  brothers  alid 
so  forth.    These  preference  s 
tically  use  up  most  of  the 
thorized  from  those  counti  es 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  t  le 
Africa  and  Asia  have  very 
here,  comparatively  few  co  aid 
from  those  countries,  beca  ise 
no  family  ties  in  the  Unitfd 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
In    without    the    individi 
from  the  Secretary  of  L?. 
ing  that  the  American  v.-or 
be  displaced.     They  must  r 
they  will  not  become  publi 
a  matter  of  fact,  fev,-  of  t^^^ 
these  areas  can  even  pay 
ticket  to  come  here.    Ther ; 
whatsoever  of  an  influx 
tries  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  AFLr-CIO  would  br 
breath  down  our  necks,  v/i 
of  the  Judiciary  Comm 
have  no  objections'  to  th€ 
which  Asians  and  African: 
They  fear  no  hordes  of 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
bill  would  lead  to  an  incr< 
plojTnent.     There  is  no 
port  this  claim,  and  there 
dence   to   dispute   it. 
tions,  I  repeat,  approve 
the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
practically  no  increase  in 
migration.    Therefore 
practically  no  workers 
the  number  that  now  cor|e 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
today  In  the  United 
million.     Under   the 
number  of  additional  w 
come  in  is  microscopic  in 
U.S.  work  force:  that  is, 
against  80  million.     That 
for  each  3,000  workers,  ha 
the  bucket,  as  a  practical  njatter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  popu 
be  disturbed  as  it  were,  b 
bill  and  also 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.     I  yield 
man  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  was  interested 
comments   of  the  distinguished 
man  of  the  Committee  on 
about  respective  immigrants 
country  having  to  compel 
I  assume  reference  was  liade 
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peting on  the  basis  of  skill.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CrLL^^R.     Tliat  is  one  factor. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  to  the  committee  exactly  how 
that  competition  would  be,  brought 
about?  This  is  not  an  unfriendly  ques- 
tion.   I  am  seeking  guidance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  John  Smith  in  X  coun- 
try applies  to  become  an  immigrant.  He 
applies  to  the  ofiBce  of  the  consulate  in 
that  country.  Will  the  applications  on 
file  in  all  of  the  consulates  be  sent  to 
Washington  and  simply  screened  here? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct.  "No- 
tice of  the  application  will  be  sent  to 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  JONAS.  ITiat  would  be  the  only 
way  there  could  be  any  competition. 

Mr.  CFJJiER.  That  is  correct.  Num- 
bers will  be  allotted  from  Washington 
to  the  consulates  on  a  Hrst-come,  first- 
served  basis.   No  country  gets  preference. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  petition  to  which 
reference  was  made  would  be  decided  by 
ofHcials  in  the  United  States  and  not  in 
the  oflBces  of  the  respective  consulates 
around  the  world? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct.  The 
Attorney  General  will  decide  if  the  re- 
quirements for  a  preference  have  been 
satisfied.  Also,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  certify  that  no  American  worker 
will  be  displaced  if  the  immigrant  is 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  gain- 
ful employment,  and  that  is  a  decided 
change  we  make  in  this  present  act. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  think  it  must  be 
said  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  are  entirely  correct  if  you 
exclude  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  the 
citizens  thereof  will  not  be  obliged  to 
participate  in  this  competition  which 
will  face  natives  of  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  but  those  who 
come  in  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
must  satisfy  all  of  the  qualitative  tests  in 
the  bill,  and  the  law. 

For  exampl;?,  let  me  read  what  those 
from  Latin  American  coimtries  must 
comply  with.  I  am  reading  from  page 
14  of  the  report  with  reference  to  the 
certificate  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor: 

Th2  amended  section  212(a)  (14)  repre- 
sents a  substantial  departure  from  existing 
law.  Presently,  the  provisions  of  section 
212(a)  (14)  operate  only  when  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Invokes  them  by  certification  which 
has  the  effect  of  excluding  any  intemling 
immigrant,  within  the  scope  of  the  certifl- 
cation.  who  would  likely  dispI.Tce  a  qualified 
American  worker,  or  whose  employment  In 
the  United  States  would  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  workers 
similarly  employed  in  the  United  States. 
This  procedure  is  reversed  under  the  amend- 
ment.   Responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  in- 


tending immigrant  to  obtain  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  clearance  prior  to  issuance  of  a 
visa.  This  provision  is  applicable  to  imm:- 
£;r.int3  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  no;i- 
prefereuce  Immigrants,  as  well  as  the.  o 
preference  lmmigr.''nts  who  seek  entrnn::; 
into  the  United  States  for  the  primary  pr-. 
pose  cf  gainful  employment  whether  it  b^ 
in  a  skilled  or  semiskilled  category  or  r.::  :. 
nicmbcr  of  the  professions  or  the  arts. 

The  responsibility  is  placed  upon  V.'.^ 
intending  immigi-ant  to  obtain  the  clear- 
ance cf  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  prior  t-> 
the  issuance  of  a  visa.  Heretofore  an:!  n^. 
presently  the  Secretary  of  Labor  wc".' I 
issue  categories  of  labor  that  might  ia- 
volve  surplus  labor.  Under  this  bill  c:ch 
individual  must  obtain  a  certificate  frcr.i 
the  Secrctai-y  of  Labor  which  he  p.; - 
sents  to  the  consular  officer. 

If  he  does  not  have  that  certirira'r; 
the  blame  is  6n  him  for  not  getting  tlint 
certiflcate,  and  he  cannot  get  a  visa  ta 
come  into  this  country.  In  that  respoct 
there  is  a  decided  break  upon  the  frco 
flow  of  immigrants  from  any  part  of  tlic 
world,  particularly  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  the  United  States. 
The  admission  of  additional  workers  will 
benefit  our  national  economy  becairo 
they  will  have  dependents;  namely,  cl- 
der'y  parents,  grandchildren,  and  so 
forth.  These  children  would  not  weaken 
the  employment  situation.  They  would. 
on  the  contraiy,  strengthen  the  demand  i 
for  goods  and  services  and  thus  create 
more  jobs. 

The  bill  provides  for  regulatory  dis- 
cretion which  resides  with  the  Secrctai7 
cf  Labor  in  imposing  conditions  to  keep 
out  immigrants  who  would  take  the  wo.k 
away  from  Americans  or  depress  wases 
and  working  conditions.  The  restric- 
tions are  more  severe  than  in  the  present 
law. 

Every  immigrant  would  have  to  satiify 
the  public  charge  teat  of  the  present  lav; 
before  he  could  get  a  visa.  This  test  was 
proven  to  be  effective  during  the  depres- 
sion in  keeping  out  those  persons  who 
were  likely  to  become  public  charges,  and 
it  will  continue  to  be  so  effective. 

There  can  be  no  fear  of  Commuiii?t3 
or  subversives  entering  this  countiT- 
The  same  safeguards  that  are  In  the  lav 
with  reference  to  Internal  security  arc 
maintained.  They  are  not  changed  one 
iota;  therefore,  there  should  be  no  fear 
in  that  connection. 

Finally,  the  improved  preference  stvuc- 
•ture  of  the  bill  would  help  to  stimulate 
business  and  should  thus  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  bring  about  a  better  selec- 
tion of  immiivants  with  outst.anii.^s 
talents.  Think  of  immigrants  like  Stcin- 
metz.  the  electrical  genius;  Gianniai.  th? 
banker;  Sikorsky,  the  Inventor;  Fcvini. 
thj  atomic  pioneer.  Such  Im->iln:rants 
instead  of  taking  jobs  away  from  Amer- 
icans helped  to  create  whole  new  indus- 
tries that  created  thousands  and  th'u-  - 
sands  of  new  jobs  for  our  people. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  J:.y 
that  this  bill  is  a  bill  that  provides  f  ji' 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  i'n- 
miTration  based  on  principles  of  jus- 
tice— principles  that  will  redound  to  tlic 
benefit  of  America  and  its  people.  It  is 
the  execution  of  a  principle  and  not  a 
mere  exercise  in  numbers.    The  aboli- 


tion of  the  national  origins  system  would 
signify  to  all  our  maturity  and  the  cast- 
ing off  of  unreasoning  fear. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  prompt  and  favorable  action  be 
taken  by  the  House  today  on  H.R.  2580, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill  be- 
cause it  would  repeal  the  outdated  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  now  in  the 
existing  law.  It  would  end  discrimina- 
tion among  our  minority  groups  who 
have  every  right  to  U.S.  citizenship. 

Our  late  President  Kennedy  advocated 
this  change  in  our  immigration  laws. 
President  Johnson  and  his  administra- 
tion favors  a  more  liberalized  policy.  A 
majority  of  the  citizens  support  such 
legislation  because  they,  like  I,  share  the 
belief  that  families  in  America  should  be 
united. 

During  my  20  years  In  Congress  I  have 
sponsored  many  immigration  bills  de- 
signed specifically  to  unite  families.  I 
have  been  particularly  interested  in  leg- 
islation that  would  alleviate  the  quota 
restrictions  in  Italy  because  many  of  my 
very  close  friends  In  South  Philadelphia 
have  come  to  me  pleading  for  help  for 
their  relatives  now  living  in  Italy.  It  is 
heartbreaking  to  listen  to  their  pleas  and 
not  be  able  to  offer  them  Immediate  help. 
They  cannot  understand  why  their  hus- 
bands and  wives;  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters or  their  brothers  and  sisters  are 
barred  from  entering  the  United  States 
when  they  have  been  registered  on  the 
quota  waiting  list  for  many,  many  years. 
These  applicants  are  not  criminals  or 
Communists  or  undesirables,  but  fine  and 
honorable  human  beings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  I  just  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  249,583  Italian  nationals 
are  waiting  to  come  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence.  There  are  4,722 
spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  lawful  permanent  resident  aliens 
waiting  4o  join  their  families.  There  are 
over  114.000  brothers,  sisters,  and  mar- 
ried sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens 
waiting  to  come  to  America.  It  is  wrong 
to  deny  these  people  the  right  to  be  with 
their  loved  ones  here  simply  because  of 
an  outdated  law.  To  block  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families  Is  criminal. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  destroy 
such  discrimination.  It  will  remove  ob- 
solete statutes  from  the  books  and  pro- 
vide new  ones  to  help  these  families,  who 
only  wish  to  live  together  in  this  won- 
derful country  of  ours. 

I  humbly  pray  to  God  that  this  body 
of  humanitarians  will  see  fit  to  approve 
H.R.  2580  today. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  immigration  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  of  great  impor- 
tance and  of  much  concern  to  many  peo- 
ple. The  economic  health  of  our  country, 
the  orderliness  of  our  society,  the  general 
well-being  of  the  Nation,  our  national 
security — all  are  deeply  involved.  The 
object  of  our  immigration  policy  is  to 


preserve  and  maintain  the  United  States 
as  a  land  of  liberty  and  opportunity  and 
to  provide  a  haven,  consistent  with  our 
economic  and  political  philosophy,  for 
qualified  people  from  otner  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  has 
been  most  generous  in  the  admission  of 
immigrants.  In  the  dccad^  1955-64,  a 
total  of  2,619,2-16  residents  from  foreign 
lands  were  taken  in.  Tiic  annual  aver- 
age of  immigrants  admitted  to  the 
United  States  has  been  approximately 
300,000  for  the  last  5  years.  Among 
those  so  admitted  have  been  over  700,000 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.  The 
generous  and  compassionate  heart  of  the 
United  States  was  made  evident  to  the 
world  when  over  32,000  Hungarian  vic- 
tims of  Communist  tyranny  were  given 
refuge  during  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower  following  the  1956 
uprrsini  in  Budapest 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk,  complimented  the  Congress 
for  its  record,  since  V/orld  War  II,  in  the 
field  of  immigration  legislation.  How- 
ever, he  pointed  out  that  only  one-third 
of  the  immigrants  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  last  decade  were 
quota  immigrants — that  is,  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  immigrants  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  have 
been  admitted  outside  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  established  by  that 
act.  Nonetheless  it  was  Mr.  Rusk's  con- 
tention that  many  people  both  at  home 
and  abroad  erroneously  believed  our  im- 
migration policy  to  be  one  of  discrimina- 
tion, which  selects  prospective  immi- 
grants strictly  on  their  national  origin. 

Whether  the  present  lav/  discriminates 
depends  upon  what  Is  meant  by  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  my  position  that  discrimi- 
nation, as  applied  to  our  immigration 
policy,  means  selection,  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  the  selection  should 
be  made  by  the  legislative  or  the  execu- 
tive department  of  Government.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Congress  must 
retain.  Its  historic  responsibility  for  the 
Immigration  policy  of  the  United  States. 
H.R.  2580  as  originally  drafted,  surren- 
dered, at  least  in  part,  that  responsibility 
to  the  executive  department.  The 
amended  bill  now  before  us  retains  that 
responsibility  in  the  Congress,  where  it 
should  be. 

Because  the  bulk  of  our  immigration 
since  World  War  II  has  not  been  related 
to  national  origins,  it  Is  now  time  to  re- 
examine that  system.  This  bill,  as 
amended,  recognizes  that  our  immigra- 
tion policy  should  be  selective — with 
emphasis  upon  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive controls. 

In  1960  the  Republican  platform  de- 
clared that  the  guidelines  for  our  immi- 
gration policy  should  be  based  upon  the 
individual  merit  of  each  applicant  for 
admission  and  citizenship.  This  bill, 
H.R.  2580,  as  amended,  does  that. 

In  1964  the  Republican  platform  urged 
that  our  immigration  policy  should  place 
first  emphasis  upon  the  reuniting  of  fam- 
ilies and  the  continuation  of  a  humani- 
tarian refugee  program.  This  bill  does 
just  that. 

H.R.  2580,  as  amended,  will,  first,  elimi- 
nate discrimination  based  upon  race;  sec- 


ond, establish  more  restrictive  provisions 
upon  the  admission  of  aliens  seeking  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States,  to  safe- 
guard ths  American  workingman  from 
unfair  competition  and  a  lowering  of 
wages  and  working  standards;  thii'd.  re- 
plac2  the  national  origin  system  with  a 
nsv/  unmigration  system  emphasizing  the 
reiuiiting  of  families  and  the  individual 
merit  of  each  applicant;  fourth,  remove 
from  an  international  organization  and 
restore  to  the  Congress  control  over  the 
selection  and  number  of  refugees  to  be 
admitted;  and,  fifth,  set  a  numerical  lim- 
itation upon  the  number  of  immigrants 
to  be  admitted  each  year — except  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  from  which  aliens 
may  be  admitted  without  nimierical  lim- 
itation. 

It  is  this  exception  to  our  nimierical 
control  over  immigration  that  gives  me 
much  concern.  It  is  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent to  retain  a  form  of  discrimination 
by  not  including  the  Western  Hemisphere 
under  a  numerical  ceiling  concept.  De- 
spite our  close  and  continuing  ties  with 
our  friends  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the 
24  independent  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  remain  in  a  highly 
preferred  position  to  that  of  the  citizens 
of  the  more  than  100  countries  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  should  grow  sharp- 
ly, and  every  sign  indicates  that  it  will, 
we  will  be  faced  with  great  pressures  to 
halt  the  sudden  flow  of  imm- grants.  We 
should  place  the  Western  Hemisphere 
under  a  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  numer- 
ical limitation  now  as  a  logical  part  of 
this  comprehensive  revision  of  our  immi- 
gration laws.  Jt  will  be  more  difficult  to 
place  a  numerical  ceiling  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigrants  in  5  or  10  years 
than  it  would  be  now. 

My  able  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGrecor]  will  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment at  the  proper  time.  I  expect  to 
support  it.    It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGre- 
cor] 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Ma(jGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  rationale  for  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  is  that  that 
system  deliberately  discriminates  against 
many  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  make  it  clear  from  the 
outset  that  I  strongly  support  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  national  origins  quota  system 
in  the  context  in  which  that  system  is 
abolished  in  the  bill,  H.R.  2580. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  we  will  be  per- 
petuating and  even  increasing  a  new 
form  of  discrimination — discrimination 
based  not  upon  race,  which  we  eliminate 
in  this  bill  and  rightly  so — but  discrimi- 
nation based  upon  national  origin  and 
the  location  of  one's  birth.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  Immigration  message  to  the 
Congress  on  January  13  of  this  year 
stated  that  our  national  origins  quota 
system  is  incompatible  with  our  basic 
American  tradition,  that  is,  the  funda- 
mental American  attitude  to  ask  not 
where  a  person  comes  from,  or  to  pre- 
judge a  person  on  the  basis  of  his  place 
of  birth,  but  to  evaluate  his  personal 
qualities. 
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President  Johnson,  as  die 
predecessors,  asked  that  our 
law  be  amended  to  bring  it 
our  basic  American 
discrimination. 

The  committee  bill 
half  of  the  task  outlined 
dents.    It  does  provide  for 
of  >the  national-origins  quot*i 
it  fails  to  end  discriminatio  i 
national  origin.    Under  its 
total  ceiling  and  a  maximipi 
hmitation  for  any  country 
all  who  come  or  who  seet 
America  from  beyond  the 
Pacific  Oceans,  but  natives 
em  Hemisphere  and  the 
would  be  admitted  to  the 
without  numerical  lim 
of  the  24  independent 
Western  Hemisphere  and 
sequently    acquire    their 
v.ould  thus  be  placed  in  s 
feiTed  position  to  that  of 
the  more  than  100  countr 
of  the  world  who  would  be 
a  limited  numerical  ceilin 
system  of  qualifications 
ences.     This  result  would 
unwise,  shortsighted,  and 

To  allow  unlimited  i 
the  Western  Hemisphere 
bean  while  imposing  rigid  c 
number  who  could  come  in 
of  the  world,  including 
friends  and   allies  across 
and  this  in  the  name  of 
system  labeled  as 
"racially  prejudicial,"  is  h 
dictory. 

A  few  examples  will 
Inconsistency.    Under  H 
immigration  from  the 
would  be  limited,  after 
to  a  maximimi  of  20,000 
However,  in  1964  and  in 
Immigration  from  that 
siderably  greater  than  20 
Germany  has  also 
the  annual  limit  which 
imposed  upon  West 
friend  of  the  United  Stated 

At  the  same  time,  im 
countries  such  as  El 
gua,  Jamaica,  and 
subject  to  no  numerical 
soever. 

Furthermore.  H.R.  2580 
that  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
Dublin  or  Milan  or  Tel  Av|v 
to  compete  for  admission 
States  with  his  counterpar 
Stockholm,  and  Tokyo,  w 
of  North.  Central,  and 
and  the  Caribbean  island 
be  completely  exempt 
petition. 

If  the  United  States  is 
immigration  system,  an< 
needed,  let  the  new  systen 
is  trxily  nondiscriminatory, 
judges  all  men  on  the  bas 
ual  merit  and  worth  wi 
place  of  birth 

It  is  with  these  principles 
I   proposed   in   the 
again  in  the  full  committei  i 
ceiling  of  115.000  immig 
from  the  Western 
limitation  would 
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mittee's  recommendation  that  we  set  a 
ceiling  of  170,000  to  cover  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  external  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  both  limitations — both  the  170,000 
recommended  by  the  committee  and  the 
complementary  ceiling  of  115,000  which  I 
will  offer  in  an  amendment — are  exclu- 
sive of  immediate  family  members  of 
U.S.  citizens.  This  needs  to  be  high- 
Ughted.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  have  said  that  the  170,000  limit  is 
highly  rcstrictHe,  or  that  the  proposed 
115,000  limit  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  hislily  restrictive. 

The  press  has  failed  to  note  that  we 
are  excluding  from  these  limitations 
minor  children,  husbands  and  wives,  and 
parents  of  U.S.  citizens.  It  was  one  of 
the  prime  objectives  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  reemphasize  our  desire 
tD  make  it  easy  for  families  to  be  re- 
united in  this  country.  So  we  broadened 
existing  law  by  making  infant  children, 
spouses,  and  parents  of  U.S.  citizens  free 
of  any  numerical  limitation  whatever. 

Now,  the  figure  of  115.000  was  selected. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  two  fac- 
tors. First,  the  recent  pattern  or  flow 
of  immigration  into  the  United  States 
from  this  hemisphere  and  the  Caribbean 
area.  Second,  we  considered  the 
changed  status  of  the  newly  independent 
republics  of  the  Caribbean.  Jamaica 
and  Trinidad-Tobago  are  in  this  group. 
There  are  others  who  are  moving  toward 
independence,  and  it  was  in  considera- 
tion of  this  development  that  the  figure 
of  115,000  was  selected.  • 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  the  sug- 
gested figure  of  115,000  is  a  ceiling  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  complement  the 
170.000  ceiling  recommended  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Let  me  repeat  that  to  this 
figure  of  115,000  armually  must  be  added 
the  anticipated  number  of  infant  chil- 
dren, spouses,  and  parents.  The  best 
estimate  of  this  number  is  somewhere 
between  20,000  and  25,000.  Thus  the 
numerical  limitation  which  I  propose,  to 
complement  the  numerical  limitation 
recotnmended  by  the  committee,  will  not 
require  a  reduction  of  the  recent  flow  but 
will  provide  in  fact  for  an  annual  limit 
somewhere  between  135,000  and  140,000. 
It  will  provide  for  a  reasonable  increase 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  accom- 
modate our  historic  friends  and  in  defer- 
ence to  hemispheric  solidarity.  It  will 
also  make  provision  for  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  immigration  from  the  newly  in- 
dependent republics  of  the  Caribbean. 

Now.  it  is  important  to  note  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  to  say  when  he 
testified  at  great  length  and  with  refresh- 
ing candor  before  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee. He  was  asked  repeatedly 
about  the  numerical  ceiling  concept. 
Those  of  you  who  would  like  to  examine 
his  testimony  will  find  it  on  pages  94 
through  107  of  the  printed  hearings  for 
1965.  He  testified  at  great  length  about 
the  foreign  policy  impact  as  he  then  saw 
it  of  a  numerical  ceiling  concept  applica- 
ble throughout  the  world.  He  was  asked 
if  the  adoption  of  a  generous  ceiling  to 
also  cover  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
be  harmful,  and  he  replied: 

I  cant,  this  morning,  tell  you  through  di- 
rect contact  with  our  colleagues  In  this  hemi- 


sphere that  they  would  object  to  a  change  on 
this  particular  point. 

Strict  adherence  to  a  policy  of  non- 
discrimination, would  require  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  single  worldwide  ceiling  appli- 
cable to  all  countries  of  the  world.  Many 
of  us  on  the  subcommittee  originally  pur- 
sued this  objective  in  our  questionin":. 
Wc  took  that  line  of  progress  without  re- 
gard to  any  party  afiBliation.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  thoroughly 
explored  the  possibility  of  a  world- 
v.Id3  numerical  ceiling  that  wou'd 
treat  every  single  country  exactly  alike. 
This  proposal,  however,  met  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  Department  of  State 
becpusc  they  said  that  we  ^ave  treated 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  in  a 
special  category  and  we  think  we  should 
continue  to  treat  them  in  a  special  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which  I 
v.ill  offer  later  will  in  fact  treat  them  in 
a  favorable  way  in  relationship  to  the 
rest  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  It  will 
show  favoritism  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  three  important  respects.  First. 
a  ceiling  of  115,000-plus  immediate  fam- 
ily members  for  the  24  independent  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  b? 
far  more  generous  than  the  ceiling  of 
170,000-plus  for  the  more  than  100  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

Second,  the  20,000-per-country  limita- 
tion which  the  committee  has  recom- 
mend to  apply  to  all  countries  outside  tiis 
Western  Hemisphere  will  not  be  appl - 
cable  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Many 
of  you  have  asked  me.  What  would  be  th? 
effect,  Mr.  MacGrecor,  of  your  amend- 
ment on  Canada?  And  the  answer  is, 
Canada  will  not  be  affected. 

Canada  has  been  sending  to  this  coun- 
try a  little  more  than  30,000  per  year. 
My  amendment  would  not  cut  them  back 
to  20,000  as  the  committee  proposes  Id 
do  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Each  country  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere under  my  amendment  would  be 
entitled  to  send  to  this  country  more  than 
20,000,  indeed  as  many  as  reasonably 
could  be  fitted  in  an  equitable  fashion 
into  the  overall  requirements  of  the 
celling. 

And  third,  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  favored  under  my  amendment 
because  the  rigid  preference  system 
would  not  apply  to  those  seeking  ad- 
mittance to  America. 

There  is  another  important  point. 
Several  people  have  said  to  me.  Did  you 
take  into  consideration  the  Secretary  of 
State's  desire  that  nothing  be  done  now 
to  upset  the  applecart  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  that  nothing  be  done  now  to 
stir  up  possible  objections  in  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States?  The  answer 
is  yes,  we  did  take  that  into  consideration. 
The  amendment  which  I  propose,  to  set 
a  numerical  c  oiling  generous  in  nature  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  date  at  which  we  elimi- 
nate the  national  origins  quota  system. 
and  that  date  is  July  1,  1968. 

We  are  not  arbitrarily  proposing  that 
a  numerical  ceiling  be  imposed  at  this 
time.  We  are  respecting  the  Secretary 
of  State's  wish  that  it  be  postponed. 
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We  are  taking  action  now  because  the 
demographic  studies  and  the  desire  to 
eliminate  discrimination  impel  us  to  do 
so.  But  it  would  not  take  effect  for  3 
years. 

I  have  referred  to  demographic  studies, 
and  perhaps  we  should  heed  the  words  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Thomas  Marm, 
in  a  statement  made  in  December  of  last 
year.  Here  are  the  words  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann.  He 
was  talking  about  the  population  explo- 
~  sion,  and  he  said: 

Nearly  every  part  of  the  world  Is  affected. 
Here  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  our 
population  growth  rate  Is  said  to  be  1.6 
percent  this  year.  Because  our  population 
has  been  Increasing  for  some  time,  more 
than  a  million  additional  people  will  be 
looking  for  jobs  this  year  In  our  country 
alone. 

In  Latin  America  the  demographers  say 
that  the  annual  population  Increase  Is 
somewhere  near  3  percent  per  annum.  It  Is 
predicted  that  If  this  average  Is  maintained, 
the  population  of  the  area  which  now  stands 
about  200  million  will  reach  about  600  million 
in  35  years.  To  use  a  different  span  of  time, 
the  population  of  Latin  America  will  have 
increased  In  this  century  from  some  69  mil- 
lion to  some  600  million  people. 

Members  of  the  committee  also  ques- 
tioned Attorney  General  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach  on  this  question  of  a  numerical 
ceiling  concept  applicable  throughout  the 
world. 

When  he  was  asked  to  comment  on  this 
subject  and  on  the  remarks  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach  said: 

I  think  It  could  conceivably  mean  that 
you  would  have  to  establish  at  some  time 
m  overall  restriction  on  immigrants  into  the 
united  States. 

In  order  further  to  clarify  the  Attor- 
ney General's  views,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  said  to  Mr. 
Katzenbach: 

Are  you  suggesting,  sir,  that  Congress  wait 
until  nonquota  immigration  from  Latin 
America  reaches  floodgate  proportions  before 
acting? 

And  Mr.  Katzenbach  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  of  course  not.  Congressman.  What  I 
am  suggesting,  and  It  Is  much  simpler  than 
that,  I  am  suggesting  that  Congress  wait 
until  there  Is  a  need  to  do  It.  That  might  be 
ne.xt  year.  It  might  be  5  years  from  now,  it 
might  be  15  years  from  now. 

I  suggest  meeting  the  problem  now  with 
legislation  that  will  take  effect  3  years 
hence. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  after  his  long  and 
conscientious  study  Qf  this  problem,  feel 
that  it  will  be  more  ilifBcult  or  less  diflS- 
cult  to  impose  a  celling  in  a  year  or  2 
years,  or  3  years,  oi  5  years?' 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  It  will  be  almost 
impossible  from  a  foreign  policy  stand- 
point to  take  action  3,  or  5,  or  7  years 
hence.  If  we  later  take  action  with  re- 
gard to  only  one  area  of  the  world;  name- 
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ly,  the  Caribbean,  it  will  stick  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  If,  however,  we  make  this 
change  now  in  a  spirit  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion toward  all  peoples  throughout  the 
world,  still  recognizing  the  favored  posi- 
tion of  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  I 
think  it  cannot  reasonably  be  criticized. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  does 
the  gentleman  further  believe,  in  view 
of  the  great  increase  in  recent  years  in 
the  population  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, which  figures  have  been  furnish- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
that  the  diflBculty  of  imposing  a  ceiling 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be 
greater  in  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  10  years  than  it 
would  be  now? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Indeed,  and  I  am 
reminded  of  tr.e  very,  very  drastic  step 
taken  by  the  Labor  Party,  the  Socialist 
government  of  Britain,  in  singling  out 
their  Commonwealth  countries  and  par- 
ticularly the  Caribbean.  They  cut  back 
on  entries  on  work  permits  from  20,000 
per  year  to  8,500  per  year.  This  was  a 
step  taken  in  the  direst  of  extremities  by 
the  Labor  government  of  Britain,  and  it 
was  an  extremely  difiBcult  thing  to  do  be- 
cause it  struck  at  just  one  particular 
area. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yielfi  further,  will  the 
gentleman  answer  one  more  question? 
And  were  not  those  people  Common- 
wealth citizens? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  They  were,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  with 
the  same  rights  to  enter  the  United 
Klingdom,  the  mother  country  of  Britain, 
that  present  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  feel 
they  have  to  enter  into  this  country,  a 
condition  which  we  would  surely  not 
want  to  change. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Along  the  line  of  this  discussion  of 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration,  I  note 
on  page  39  of  the  bill  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  event  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  shall  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  the  prior  5-year 
period,  the  President  shall  report  that 
fact  to  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  again  expired. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield  in  order  that  I  may 
complete  my  question? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  President  shall 
report  that  fact  to  the  Congress  with 
his  recommendations.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  are  doing  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  in  that  provision  particularly, 
is  recognizing  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  increase  in  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration, or  the  threat  of  it,  and  that 
recommendations  will  be  coming  to  the 
Congress. 

What  recommendations  would  we  ex- 
pect to  come  from  the  President  except 


one  to  later — and  perhaps  next  year  or 
the  year  after — place  a  ceiling  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  immigration,  which 
would  at  that  time  present  a  most  senr 
sitive  and  difficult  subject,  which  could 
be  dealt  with  much  more  easily  now  at 
a  time  when  we  are  providing  the  com- 
prehensive and  general  overhaul  of  the 
immigration  laws  which  we  are  consider- 
ing now? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  certainly  is 
a  reasonable  expectation  in  light  of  this 
particular  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  further  considera- 
tion of  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory],  we  might 
take  a  look  at  current  immigration  from 
our  hemisphere.  Let  us  go  back  first  to 
1959 — just  5  years  ago — when  91,700 
came  to  the  United  States  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  countries.  Five  years 
later,  in  1964,  the  figure  was  almost  140,- 
000  for  an  increase  of  almost  50,000  in  a 
5-year  period. 

These  figures  are  most  interesting  in 
light  of  the  reference  made  to  this 
"warning"  provision  that  the  President 
notify  us  when  we  reached  the  jlhiger 
point  of  137,500.  That  is  what  this  pro- 
vision at  the  bottom  of  page  25  means. 
It  says  when  emigration  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  shall  reach  10  percent 
more  than  125,000,  the  President  shall 
recognize  a  danger  point  and  call  our 
attention  to  this  fact  and  make  recom- 
mendation if  he  sees  fit.  We  have  prob- 
ably exceeded  the  danger  point  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965.  Seventy-five  thousand 
people  came  in  in  the  first  6  months.  If 
the  figures,  which  are  not  yet  available, 
show  that  75,000  more  came  in  during 
the  period  January  1,  1965  to  June  30, 
1965,  we  will  be  at  a  level  of  150,000  or 
12,500  above  the  danger  point  spelled 
out  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGtOR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it  the  average  over 
the  last  10  years  was  about  110,000;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  During  the  last 
10-year  period  the  annual  average  was 
about  111,000.  If  we  take  the  5-year  ' 
period,  1955  through  1959,  the  annual- 
average  is  97,000.  If  you  take  the  second 
5-year  period,  1960  to  1964,  the  average 
is  slightly  more  than  125,000. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  110,000  figure  in- 
cludes children,  spouses,  and  parents. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  All  of  these  figures 
that  we  give  you  here  from  past  exp?ri- 
ence  are  total  figures,  and  they  include 
everyone.  Our  proposed  ceiling  in  this 
till  would  be  exclusive  of  immediate 
TSmily  members. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  this  year 
show  there  are  75,000  who  have  emi- 
grated from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  would  mean  an  annual  total,  if 
that  continued,  of  150,000,  and  we  may 
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be  faced  with  the  10-perfcent 
immediately  unless  we  taki ; 
in  regard  to  enacting  a 
Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.    The 
correct.     The  warning  prcli^ision 
bill  requiring  that  the  Prcfeident 
us  of  the  danger  pojnt  will 
to  be  utilized  by  the  President 

Mr.  McCLORY.     That 
mediate    application    even 
signature  on  the  bill  dries? 

Mr.   MacGREGOR.     Th 
formation  based  on  the  act^ial 
tion  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  arc 
bill  by  not  including  the  wfestern 
sphere  under  the  concept 
ical  limitation,  we  would 
an  unjustifiable  and  obvioi* 
tion  and  an  unjustified  and 
favoritism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota 
pired. 

Mr.  POFF.    Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  2  additional  mirfutes 

Mr.    MacGREGOR.    An:  ■ 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
less  of  his  station  in  life, 
preferential  position  for 
his  countei-part  across  thf 
Pacific  Oceans.     This.   Mi 
would  be  a  far  cry  from 
policy  of  equal  treatment 
migrant.    Without  a 
limitation  upon  immigration 
Western  Hemisphere,  the 
of  H.R.  2580  are  not  achiev 
able  and  necessary  refonn 
gration  laws  is  incomplete 
essential  change  is  postpone^- 
until  the  inevitable  day  w 
plishment  will  be  very  difficiilt 
extremely  painful. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chaifman 
myself  5  minutes  only  to 
of  the  arguments  made  by 
from  Minnesota. 

The  gentleman  suggeste< 
ment  admitting  110,000  a  ypar 
does  not  include  what  are 
"immediate  relatives,"  the 
ents  and  children  of  citizeni, 

That  later  category  concf ivably 
go  up  to  25,000  or  50,000. 
ing  to  note  that  the  total 
of  the  Western  Hemisphete 
1964,  was  135,000 — incident4lly 
less  than  the  year  before 

Now,  it  may  be  that  evan 
MacGregor  amendment  you 
135,000  or  even  more.    We 
how  many  spouses,  parents, 
there   would   be   of 
These   "immediate  relatiork 
added  to  his  115,000.   So  hi 
is  utterly  unrealistic. 

But  it  would  have  very 
cussions.    This  is  no  time 
waters  of  foreign  affairs, 
critical.    We  need  all  the  fitends 
muster — particularly  at  th 
cannot  afford  to  have  any 
against  lis,  particularly  our 
the  south  of  us. 

The  so-called  MacGregoi 
would  alienate  Latin  Ame 
never  forget  that.    That 
reiterated  by  the  Secretary 
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t  is  my  in- 
immigra- 
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Hemi- 
of  a  numer- 
ic extending 
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unnecessary 
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this  is  what  he  fears  most,  that  we  would 
irritate  them  and  cause  ill  will.  We  can- 
not afford  that  ill  will  especially  with  the 
diflSculties  under  which  we  are  now  liv- 
ing— Cuba — Santo  Domingo — and  espe- 
cially in  Vietnam. 

Why  should  we  suddenly — and  I  say 
suddenly — after  40  years,  impose  a  ceil- 
ing of  the  character  involved  in  the  Mac- 
Gregor amendment.  This  restriction 
would  be  utterly  misconstrued.  We 
would  gain  nothing,  as  I  have  indicated, 
except  ill  will  from  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  us. 

During  the  period  of  extreme  isolation- 
ism— during  those  so-called  40  years 
from  1924  onward  when  we  sort  of  crept 
into  a  hole  and  tried  to  pull  our  skin  in 
after  us,  we  never  placed  any  kind  of  a 
barrier  on  immigration  from  Canada  or 
Mexico  or  Brazil  or  from  the  Argentine 
or  from  Chile  or  any  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Why  should  we 
do  it  now?  Why  pick  out  this  time  of — 
shall  I  say — peril?  Indeed  we  are  in  a 
time  of  peril. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  problem 
would  be  eliminated  because  no  problem 
exists  today  with  reference  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  We  have  no  great  in- 
flux of  a  disturbing  nature.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  over  a  10-year 
period,  the  average  number  that  came  in 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  but 
110,000.  That  included — mind  you  that 
figure  included  spouses,  parents,  and 
children — who  are  left  out  of  the  Mac- 
Gregor amendment.  About  30,000  to  40,- 
003  come  in  from  Canada  and  a  similar 
number  from  Mexico.  The  balance  of 
50,000-odd  usually  comes  in  from  all  the 
other  countries. 

Indeed,  I  deem  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment ill  advised,  improvident,  and  ut- 
terly urmecessary.  It  is  unnecessary 
because  as  I  said  the  average  of  10  years 
of  immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  but  110,000,  even  less  than  the 
ceiling  that  the  gentleman  would  place, 
namely,  115,000  which  as  I  repeat  does 
not  include  the  spouses,  children,  and  the 
parents  of  those  who  are  citizens,  which 
group  conceivably  could  run  up  to  25,000 
and  thus  make  his  figure  140,000. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  my  opinion  to  bar- 
gain for  trouble.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing — bargaining  for  trouble.  It  is  un- 
necessary because  we  irritate  needlessly 
our  friends  and  it  is  unnecessary  because 
by  this  amendment  we  are  bound  to 
wound  Spanish-American  pride. 

This  amendment  would  be  ill-advised 
because  it  would  make  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  more  diflBcult  and 
more  arduous. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  has  strongly  ex- 
pressed opposition,  and  in  effect  said  the 
amendment  would  be  such  as  to  put 
harmful  obstacles  in  his  path  leading  to 
cordial  and  harmonious  relations  with 
Latin  America. 

The  MacGregor  amendment  is  im- 
provident because  the  115,000  has  no  con- 
ditions attached.  For  example,  any  one 
country  could  preempt  it  and  enter  into 
our  country  the  whole  115,000.  Canada 
or  Mexico  might  wish  to  do  this.  There 
is  no  obstacle  in  the  amendment  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  that  would  be  to  the  great 


disadvantage  of  all  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations. 

The  warning  has  been  referred  to.  Let 
me  read  it.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
warning  is  necessai-y  because  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  tremendous  avalanche  of  peo- 
ple coming  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  warning  was 
put  in,  as  I  understand  it,  as  a  com- 
promise. The  ceiling  was  taken  out  after 
being  voted  on  in  the  subcommittee. 
This  compromise  was  substituted. 

What  does  this  warning  say?  Let  me 
read  it: 

In  the  event  that  the  number  of  Immi- 
grants admitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  In  any  one  fiscal 
year  exceeds  by  10  per  centum  or  more  tlie 
average  number  of  Immigrants  admitted 
from  tMe  Western  Hemisphere  In  the  previous 
five  fiscal  years,  the  President  shall  so  notify 
the  Congress  by  January  15  of  the  following 
year  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
have.  If  any. 

Tliat  will  give  us  plenty  of  time.  In 
the  event  of  any  danger  we  will  be  able 
to  forefend  that  danger.  If  the  ther- 
mometer indicates  there  is  a  tremendous 
upsurge  in  the  number,  we  can  take  suit- 
able action.  We  do  not  have  to  remain 
supine.  This  is  an  active  body.  Tlie 
minute  there  is  any  indication  of  any 
fever,  as  it  were,  we  can  proceed  to  allay 
that  fever,  to  reduce  that  fever  of  tre- 
mendous influx  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  should  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servation made  by  the  chairman  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  the  reporting  re- 
quirements in  this  bill  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration^  as  the  chair- 
man has  suggested,  were  a  compromise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gested that  it  represented  a  compromise 
in  lieu  of  what  we  were  discussing  as 
the  MacGregor  amendment. 

May  I  say  to  my  chairman  that  these 
particular  sections  concerning  control  of 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration  went 
into  the  bill  in  successive  amendments, 
and  in  no  sense  of  the  word  was  the  cited 
provision  considered  to  have  been  a  com- 
promise. It  was  tte  third  step  of  a  four- 
step  approach  to  the  problem  of  control 
of  Western  Hemisphere  immigration. 

May  I  say  that  the  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
visions and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
set  them  forth,  but  in  no  sense  are  these 
controls  which  are  in  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  Western  Hemisphere  immigra- 
tion a  compromise  or  substitute,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  for  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
suggesting. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Jl  am  happy  to  get  the 
gentleman's  explanation. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  seemed 
to  imply  there  was  a  complaint  about  our 
treating  more  favorably  the  countries  of 


the  Western  Hemisphere  than  other 
countries.  No  country,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  ever  complained  concerning  this 
freedom  of  accessibilily  of  those  intended 
immigrants  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

This  distinction  was  made  in  the  act 
of  1924.  It  was  not  based  upon  race  or 
ethnic  origin  or  religion.  It  was  simply 
an  expression  of  Western  Hemisphere 
solidarity  that  goes  back  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — a  solidarity  that  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We 
dare  not,  therefore,  cause  any  breaking 
of  or  damage  to  that  solidarity. 

This  MacGregor  amendment  would 
huii.  this  firm  union. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  little  clarifica- 
tion of  the  chairman's  attitude  on  this 
subject.  Do  I  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  would  not  rec- 
ommend any  kind  of  a  ceiling  at  any 
time,  or  is  it  just  that  the  chairman  feels 
he  is  opposed  to  one  now  but  he  may  be 
in  favor  of  a  Western  Hemisphere  cell- 
ing sometime  in  the  future? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Pardon  my  using  the 
expression  I  have  used  before.  You  do 
not  roll  up  your  pants  until  you  get  to 
the  river.  When  we  get  to  that  "river"  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  formulate  a  conclu- 
sion. I  do  not  want  to  foreclose  my  mind 
from  any  celling  at  some  future  time.  It 
all  depends  on  the  circumstances.  But 
this  is  no  time  now  to  do  this. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  «As  the  chairman  has 
noted,  we  have  in  the  bill  already  a  pro- 
vision that  if  there  is  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  Western  Hemisphere  immigra- 
tion over  the  average  of  the  last  5  years, 
the  President  will  report  that  fact  to  the 
Congress.  Does  the  chairman  feel  that  if 
there  is  a  10-percent  increase,  that  would 
require  action  by  the  Congress,  or  does 
he  feel  there  is  some  additional  per- 
centage of  incresise  that  would  have  to 
occur  before  such  action  by  the  Congress 
would  be  required? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  not  a  fortune 
teller  and  I  cannot  read  a  crystal  ball. 
I  cannot  tell  what  wdll  happen  5  or  10 
years  from  now  or  what  will  happen  in 
the  next  minute. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Does  the  chairman 
feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  more  diplomatic 
and  it  is  going  to  be  easier  insofar  as  our 
foreign  relatioris  are  concerned  to  place 
a  ceiling  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration in  the  future  than  it  is  today 
when  we  are  making  a  comprehensive 
overhaul  of  our  immigration  laws? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  wish  I  could  answer 
that  question,  but  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
have  the  knowledge  of  what  will  happen 
5  or  10  years  hence,  nor  has  the  gentle- 
man who  asked  the  question.  So  that 
question  Is  rather  impossible  of  a  real, 
genuine  answer. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Finally,  it  Is  significant 
that  at  a  time  when  immigration  from 


the  Western  Hemisphere  totaled  190,000, 
way  back  in  1923,  whein  our  population 
was  less  than  100  millk>n  and  the  gross 
national  product  approximated  $85.9  bil- 
lion, the  Congress  was  not  disposed  to 
set  a  numerical  limitation  on  immigra- 
tion from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As 
conti-asted  with  1924,;,  nonquota  immi- 
gration from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  averaged  125,000  over  the  past  5 
years  and  110,000  over  the  past  10  years. 
If  the  earlier  larger  volume  of  nonquota 
immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere did  not  cause  the  Congress  to 
take  countermeasures  way  back  in  1924, 
there  would  seem  to  be  less  reason  for 
doing  so  today,  particularly  when  we 
view  the  situation  in  tl^  context  of  our 
population  of  19Q  million  and  a  gross  na- 
tional proiuct  of  ^670  billion,  which  soon 
will  reach  $700  billion. 

For  those  reasons  I  do  hope  that  when 
the  tinie  comes  we  will  decisi^'ely.  vote 
down  the  MacGregor  amendment; 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  BattinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  propound, a  couple  of  ques- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. He  m^de  the  point  a  minute  ago 
that  Secretary  Rusk  was  concerned  how 
this  would  affect  our  foreign  affairs.  One 
of  his  statements  a  minute  ago  was  that 
this  would  disrupt  our  foreign  affairs, 
particularly  with  Latin  America  and  the 
relationships  that  we]  have  had.  I  do 
not  remember  hearing  those  same  words 
spoken  on  this  floor  when  one  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Government  disrupted 
oiu:  relationship  with  Mexico  that  had 
been  very  favorable,  with  regard  to  the 
bracero  program,  until  it  was  cut  off. 

I  do  not  follow  the  logic  of  what  the 
gentleman  said. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  < 

Mr.  BATTIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Secretary  of  State 
sent  me  a  personal  letter — I  think  he 
sent  it  also  to  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary emphatically  opposing  the  so-called 
MacGregor  amendment,  that  it  would 
create  very  serious  difiQculties  for  him 
in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the 
states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For 
that  reason  he  urged  us  not  to  accept 
the  MacGregor  amendment. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  said  that,  but  has  the  gentleman  had 
any  communication  from  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  themselves  indicating 
that  they  are  objecting  to  any  ceiling  be- 
ing placed  on  inmiigration  from  those 
countries? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  no  direct  con- 
tact with  representatives  from  any  South 
American  governments.  I  think  the 
Logan  Act  would  preclude  ray  having  any 
such  contact.  I  simply  have  to  rely  on 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  indicates 
with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  states.  He  was  very 
emphatic  in  his  opposition. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  A  newspaper  from  the 
gentleman's  own  hometown,  the  New 
York  Times,  on  July  17,  stated  in  an  edi- 


torial even  before  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment was  proposed  the  best  attitude  on 
this  question.  I  do  not  agree  with  them 
very  often,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  think- 
ing that  went  into  this  in  treating  every- 
body fairly  is  certainly  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  wants.  I  find  great 
merit  in  this  New  York  Times  editorial. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  w-ant  me  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  BATTIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  its  editorial 
staff,  but  that  staff  is  not  infallible. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  raqaire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  rise  to  support 
the  pending  bill.  H.R.  2580. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  FeichanI.  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore],  described  in  detail  the  impor- 
tant changes  that  will  be  made  in  the 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  if 
this  legislation  is  enacted.  Ever  since 
the  adoption  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  in  1924,  there  has  been 
justifiable  criticism  directed  at  that  dis- 
criminatory feature  of  our  immigration 
laws.  Since  the  membership  of  this 
House  is  imdoubtedly  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  contents  of  this  legislation, 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee to  discuss  in  detail  and  in  depth  tlie 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  heart  of  the 
legislation  is,  of  course,  the  removal, 
over  a  3-year  period,  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system.  The  other 
changes  that  will  be  effected  by  this  leg- 
islation will,  in  my  judgment,  bring  an 
enlightened  approach  to  modern-day 
immigration. 

The  pending  bill  seeks  in  the  first 
instance  to  unite  families  and  thus 
emphasis  is  placed  on  preferences  that 
will  bring  about  the  uniting  of  the  family 
group.  I  am  also  pleased  at  the  safe- 
guards that  have  been  placed  in  this  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  American  worker 
and  I  am  confident  that  properly  imple- 
mented these  safeguards  will  accomplish 
the  objectives  sought  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  proud  of  the  work  that  has  keen  done 
on  this  historic  legislation.  While  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  both 
parties  contributed  to  the  overall  legisla- 
tion, there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  and 
I  am  sure  in  the  minds  of  all  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  dominant 
force  and  the  greatest  contribution  was 
supplied  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore!  whose  knowledge, 
industry,  and  experience  played  a  vital 
role  in  adjusting  the  differences  that 
originally  existed  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  truly  bipartisan  legislative  accom- 
plishment. Let  me  for  a  moment  dis- 
cuss why  this  legislation  is  important. 
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It  was,  I  believe.  Oscar 
the  leading  scholars  of  the 
migration  who  said: 

Once  I  thought  to  writ*  a 
migrants  in  America.  Then  I 
the  immigrants  were  American 
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It  would,  therefore  be  in 
for  all  of  us  in  the  committ^ 
plate  and  consider  for  a  few 
contributions  that  have 
immigrants  to  the  developlnent 
country.   It  would  be  impos4ble 
single  out  any  particular 
to  suggest  individuals  of  im^iigr 
who  have  made  lasting 
this  land.    All  nationalities-4-the 
Irish,  Italian,  Spanish. 
Greek,  and  others — have  irf 
another  made  a  real  contri  ►utlon 
development  and  the  grea 
United  States.    Immigrants 
duced  leaders  in  government 
law,  and  every  other  field  ( 
endeavor  but  they  truly  are 
cleared   acre   after  acre  o 
stone-strewn  field  to  build 
farmlands.    They,  too,  lent 
to  the  task  of  laying  the 
of  steel  that  connected 
centers  of  commerce.    They 
mills    and    factories    which 
evolve  our  present  industr  al 
Walt  Whitman  truly  capti  red 
migrants  role  in  this  cour|try 
said: 
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All  of  us  in  this  House  of 
tives  are  aware  of  the 
by  the  immigrant  and  the 
migrant.    Many,  if  not  all 
House  of  Representatives 
further  than  their  own  parents 
own  grandparents  to  find 
immigrant. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  significait 
historical  day,  in  my  judgm  ent 
in  the  Congress  modemiz^ 
truly  nondiscriminatory, 
the  immigration  laws  of  our 

I  hope,  therefore,  that 
will  receive,  as  it  did  in  the 
and  in  the  full  committee,  bijjart 
port  and  that  it  will  pass 
by  an  overwhelming  majority 

Mr.     MacGREGOR.     Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.     I  am 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.     Mr 
should  like  to  take  this  tim( 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  fr^m 
sey  that  we  are  delighted 
back.    He  has  been  a  valuH 
working  member  of  the 
on  Immigration  and  Nati^ 
out  whose  contributions  I  doiibt 
have  accomplished  what 
in  bringing  before  the  Hou4e 

Mr.  CAHILL.     I  thank 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  ChaiAnan 
myself  one-half  minute,  to 
too,  want  to  welcome  back 
the  gentleman  from  New 
CaiiillI  who,  imfortunatelj 
a  spell.    He  is  an  able,  eEBciint 
Icated  member  of  our 
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has  always  done  well  on  the  floor.  I  say 
to  him — "Welcome  back,  Bill." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GrabowskiI. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  and  yesterday  we  have  engaged 
in  historic  debate.  And  shortly  we  will 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system — the  under- 
lying rule  for  this  Nation's  immigration 
policy  for  the  past  40  years — shall  be 
discontinued. 

This  policy  has  been  in  existence  since 
1924  despite  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
those  v.ho  know  its  faults.  And  this  in- 
cludes the  last  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  in  an  era  when  we 
are  increasing  our  attention  to  matters 
of  equality  and  justice  for  all  under  the 
law,  it  is  fitting  that  we  are  giving  serious 
consideration  to  this  system  and  to  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  improved. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  was 
adopted  during  a  time  which  I  hope  we 
never  duplicate  in  our  way  of  life.  It 
was  a  time  when  we  were  striving  to 
make  a  return  to  nonnalcy  after  the 
horrors  of  World  War  I.  It  was  a  time 
when  we  turned  with  disgust  from  the 
problems  of  the  world  and  wished  not 
to  be  bothered  by  them.  It  was  a  time 
when  we  turned  blindly  into  ourselves 
and  ignored  the  seemingly  alien  prob- 
lems of  the  rest  of  the  world  until  they 
finally  boiled  over  into  the  caldron  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

During  all  these  years  the  quota  system 
was  the  basis  for  our  immigration  policy. 
And  I  will  state  unequivocally  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  unfair  examples  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  other  nations  and 
other  peoples  that  I  have  seen. 

Under  this  policy,  nations  of  the  world 
with  burgeoning  populations  and  with 
difliculties  in  employing  and  feeding  their 
peoples,  have  the  severest  restrictions 
placed  on  their  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  For  example,  India,  with  all  her 
problems  in  coping  with  her  population, 
can  send  only  200  people  per  year  to  this 
Nation.  And  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count what  these  people  might  have  to 
offer. 

At  the!  same  time,  severe  restrictions 
are  placfed  on  European  nations  with 
whom  we  can  cooperate  in  this  area. 
Italy,  the  land  of  artists  and  craftsmen 
and  now  coming  to  the  fore  in  industrial- 
ization, can  send  only  5,666  persons  to  the 
United  States  each  year.  A  few  more 
come  in  under  special  provisions  of  the 
immigration  laws.  But  by  and  large  this 
means  that  a  father  can  come  to  the 
United  States  but  must  leave  his  wife  and 
sons  and  daughters  behind.  Or  in  some 
cases,  his  mother  and  father.  Or  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  And  it  will  take  years 
under  the  current  system  to  find  a  place 
for  these  people  on  the  quota,  if  we  ever 
find  a  place. 

At  the  same  time  a  nation  such  as 
Great  Britain  has  a  quota  of  more  than 
65,000.  And  if  it  uses  even  half  of  this 
quota,  it  is  an  unusual  year.  So  on  the 
one  hand  we  have  cases  such  as  in  Italy 
where  families  must  be  separated  for 
years  and  sometimes  even  for  a  lifetime 
because  of  a  law  passed  during  a  time  of 
fear  and  indifference.    And  at  the  same 


time  nations  such  as  England  can  qualify 
to  send  entire  families  at  one  time  and 
anyone  wishing  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  unless  they  are  disqualified  for 
specified  reasons,  can  do  so. 

We  are  now  considering  a  significant 
change  in  this  system.  We  are  consid- 
ering the  enactment  of  a  new  immigra- 
tion law  which  will  do  more  than  voice 
the  U.S.  traditional  belief  in  the  worth 
of  the  individual.  The  proposed  system 
will  abolish  the  national  origins  method 
of  choosing  immigrants  to  this  Nation 
and  will  substitute  a  plan  based  on  the 
v;orth  and  integrity  of  each  individual 
without  regard  to  his  country  or  reli- 
gion. There  will  still  be  a  system  of 
preferences,  but  they  will  not  be  based 
on  the  color  of  someone's  skin  or  where 
he  v.'as  born.  Instead  they  will  be  based 
on  what  skills  a  person  has  to  offer  and 
whether  he  already  has  close  relatives  in 
this  country.  '' 

Under  the  existing  system,  a  nonpref- 
erence  immigrant  can  often  gain  easier 
access  to  our  shores,  if  he  is  from  Eng- 
land or  another  similar  country,  than  a 
highly  qualified,  preference  immigrant 
from  a  country  such  as  Italy. 

Since  the  original  enactment  of  the 
national  origins  system  in  1924,  we  have 
had  many  amendments  trying  to  solve 
the  surface  problems  of  this  plan.  It 
is  time  that  we  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  and  root  out  the  basic  trouble 
once  and  for  all.  | 

It  is  time  that  we  adopt  the  policy  of 
keeping  families  together  when  we  admit 
immigrants  to  our  shores.  It  is  time 
that  we  start  to  consider  what  an  indi- 
vidual has  to  contribute,  not  whether 
those  of  his  same  nationality  are  pre- 
ponderate in  this  couiatry. 

It  is  time  that  we  enact  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson']. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  pending  bill  because  I 
consider  our  present  immigration  laws  to 
be  both  cruel  and  discriminatory. 

The  laws  presently  in  existence  are 
cruel  because  they  needlessly  separate 
families,  and  they  are  discriminatory  be- 
cause they  establish  quotas  aimed  against 
the  people  of  certain  nations. 

As  the  laws  now  exist,  there  is  an  an- 
nual quota  of  65,361  for  persons  who  wish 
to  come  to  the  United  States  from  Great 
Brttain,  whereas  the  annual  quota  for 
Italy  is  5,666.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
waiting  list  at  all  for  immigrants  from 
Great  Britain,  but  a  huge  waiting  list  for 
Italian  nationals. 

The  assignment  of  quotas  is  discrimi- 
natoiy  and  un-American  because  it 
writes  into  lair  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
democratic theory  that  people  fronl  one 
country  are  more  decent  and  desirable 
than  people  from  another  country. 

I  do,  of  course,  realize  that  we  cannot 
simply  let  down  the  gates  entirely,  and 
flood  the  United  States  with  as  many 
people  as  wish  to  come  here.  Because  of 
recurrent  unemployment,  I  understand 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  worklngmen 
and  working  standards  in  the  United 
States  must  be  protected.    However,  I 
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think  that  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  use  of  the  discriminatory  quota 
.system. 

I  further  believe  that  persons  of  bad 
moral  background  or  extremist  totali- 
tarian political  beliefs  should  be  denied 
entry.  What  I  do  support  is  the  Presi- 
dent's position  that  discrimination  and 
favoritism  have  no  place  in  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2580. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consideration  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
2580  concerning  amendments  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  is  being 
heralded  throughout  America  as  an  his- 
toric occasion.  Soon  the  frustrations  of 
our  people  will  be  soothed  and  soon  long 
.  overdue  amendments  as  set  forth  in  the 
»  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
had  the  public  been  fully  aware  of  the 
discriminatoi-y  features  of  our  present 
immigration  law,  these  long  overdue 
changes  would  have  been  accomplished 
during  the  years  passed. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  in  1952,  the  unfair 
system  of  choosing  immigrants  we  will 
allow,  to  eriter  our  country  has  been 
under  vigorous  attack.  The  national 
origins  quota  system  is  truly  an  unfair 
standard  and  has  been  in  existejice  for 
altogether  too  long;  to  wit,  1924.  This 
is  truly  an  indefensible  effort  to  main- 
tain the  racial  and  ethnic  composition 
of  our  population  that  existed  in  this 
*  Nation  over  four  or  five  decades  ago. 

It  was  discriminatory  in  its  tone  and 
operated  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  the 
southern  European.  An  Italian  or  a 
Greek  or  a  Pole  or  a  Chinese  artisan 
found  it  obviously  more  difficult  to  gain 
entrance  in  this  land  of  opportunity  in 
contrast  to  a  northern  European  pro- 
spective immigrant;  and  hi  all  too  many 
instances,  the  skilled  were  left  behind 
under  this  unfair  system  and  an  un- 
skilled immigrant  from  northern  Europe 
enjoyed  priority  above  those  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  Eiuope  and  all  Asian 
countries. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  be  corrected  as  well  the  situation 
of  separation  which  keeps  parents  from 
children  and  brothers  from  sisters  for 
years  upon  years,  and  which  commits 
prospective  immigrants  to  long,  impos- 
sible waiting  lists  for  a  lifetime. 

These  wonderful  amendments  end 
once  and  for  all,  in  this  land  of  equahty. 
the  inferehce  that  one  kind  of  ancestry 
is  better  than  another.  It  is  important 
in  my  view  that  America's  image  abroad 
be  free  of  conflict,  that  we  truly  frame 
an  immigration  policy  which  says  to  the 
world.  "We  walk  as  we  talk,  and  we 
choose  immigrants  not  on  the  basis  of 
where  they  or  their  ancestors  happened 
to  be  born,  but  we  choose  immigrants  for 
what  they  truly  can  contribute  to  our 
society." 

Equally  abhorrent  to  our  American 
tiaditlon  is  the  so-called  Asian-Pacific 
triangle  which  states  that  persons  of 
Asian  stock  be  assigned  to  quota  areas 


not  by  their  place  of  birth,  but  according 
to  their  racial  ancestry.  This  provision 
requires  that  a  person  of  Asian  ancestry 
is  still  to  be  charged  to  the  Asian  quota, 
even  if  born  halfway  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  consider  the 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  be  as  important  as 
the  landmark  legislation  of  this  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  central  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion's immigration  bill  is  to  once  again 
undo  discrimination  and  to  revise  the 
standards  by  which  we  choose  potential 
Americans  in  order  to  be  fairer  to  them 
and  which  will  certainly  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  us. 

A  major  step  in  the  right  direction  is 
the  elimination  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  labored  so  long 
and  so  well  and  under  such  trying  con- 
ditions of  pressure,  who  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  forth  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  add  my 
support  of  H.R.  2580  and  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill  as  written 
and  to  avoid  the  minority's  attempt  to 
recommit  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  thereby  forestall  action  by 
this  Congress  on  this  vital  issue. 

I  hold  to  the  view  that  the  House 
would  be  well  advised  to  take  heed  of  the 
advice  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  with  regard  to  the  retention  of 
the  nonquota  status  for  western  hemi- 
spheric regions.  Congress  was  well  ad- 
vised in  1952  to  treat  these  western 
hemispheric  nations  on  a  nonquota  basis 
in  recognition  of  the  common  bond 
which  united  the  Americas. 

This  unison  in  the  hemisphere  could 
easily  be  adversely  affected  if  we  were  to 
reverse  and  withdraw  this  nonquota 
status  and  subject  these  countries  to  nu- 
merical limitation. 

I  urge  those  flirting  with  the  tempta- 
tion of  supporting  the  MacGregor 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  qualitative  restrictions  in  this 
bill  still  apply  insofar  as  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  concerned,  and 
that  there  is  reasonable  and  justifiable 
cause  for  the  retaining  of  these  coun- 
tries on  a  continuing,  nonquota  basis  as 
presently  provided. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2580. 

As  an  attorney  I  have  represented 
many  families  attempting  to  bring 
their  relatives  to  the  United  States 
and  later  as  a  U.S.  district  attorney,  I 
was  forced  to  struggle  with  the  present 
immigration  law,  I  want  to  say  this 
is  a  very  worthwhile  and  forward-look- 
ing piece  of  legislatujn.  I  compliment 
the  committee,  jpRl  particularly  the 
chairman,  for  proposing  a  bill  that 
should  solve  a  great  many  problems 
which  I  believe  have  long  needed  solu- 
tion. 

This  bill.  H.R.  2580,  will  write  a  bright 
new  chapter  of  progress  and  huraani- 
tarianism  into  the  U.S.  immigration  sys- 


tem.   America  will  now  truly  follow  the 
message  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 
me.    I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  United  States  has  drawn  its 
strength  from  the  people  of  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  this  bill  will  help 
assure  that  America's  greatness  will  con- 
tinue through  the  contributions  of  immi- 
grants from  throughout  the  entire  world. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  since 
1924  America  has  followed  a  policy  which 
closed  the  door  to  certain  nationalities  by 
an  arbitrary  system  which  gave  large 
immigration  quotas  to  some  favored  na- 
tions and  almost  none  to  others.  Na- 
tions, such  as  England,  having  large 
quotas  have  not  used  them,  and  other 
nations,  such  as  Italy,  Greece,  Poland, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  have 
been  heavily  oversubscribed. 

I  support  this  proposed  law  and  hope 
it  will  pass  quickly.  Its  purpose  is  to 
reunite  the  families  of  American  citizens 
with  their  close  relatives  and  loved  ones 
who  have  been  left  in  foreign  lands  be- 
cause they  ar«  not  citizens.  The  bill  will 
al8b  admit  those  who  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  and  cultural  life  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  significantly 
increase  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
admitted  to  the  United  States  in  any 
year,  but  now  the  system  of  admitting 
immigi-ants  will  be  a  reasonable  one. 

Tlie  first  group  to  be  admitted  will  be 
the  close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens,  and 
the  next  group  will  be  other  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens.  Then  preference  quotas 
will  be  gi^en  to  other  groups  having 
skills  to  contribute  to  America. 

The  Seventh  District  of  Washington  is 
a  very  good  example  of  the  wonderful 
contribution  that  all  people  of  the  world 
can  make  to  America.  Many  of  those 
people  living  in  the  Seventh  District  be- 
long to  the  groups  that  have  been  most 
discriminated  against  imder  past  immi- 
gration policy.  This  law  should  remove 
the  necessity  of- many  private  bills  which 
have  been  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
Government  machinei-y  and  very  un- 
satisfactory to  the  people  involved.  As 
a  former  U.S.  attorney.  I  often  had  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  explaining  to  families 
that  they  could  not  bring  their  loved 
ones  to  the  Unite'd  States  for  many  years 
because  of  oversubscribed  quotas.  Since 
being  elected  to  Congress,  I  have  intro- 
duced many  private  bills  in  an  attempt  to 
relieve  some  of  these  heai-taches.  This 
new  bill  would  solve  many  of  these 
problems. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  Seventh  District  who  have  been 
patient  for  many  years  in  the  face  of 
America's  inadequate  immigration  poli- 
cies. They  number  among  our  finest  cit- 
izens, and  a  look  at  the  people  this  bill 
will  help  the  most  shows  they  are  among 
the  best  people  of  our  community.  This 
is  shown  by  the  warm  affection  they  en- 
joy in  the  community  and  by  such  statis- 
tical factors  as  the  low  school  dropout 
rate,  low  crime  rate,  low  incidence  of 
welfare,  and  a  high  degree  of  participa- 
tion in  all  civic  endeavors. 

ANALYSIS    OF    BILL 

The  bill  sounds  complicated  and  I 
know  many  people  in  my  district  will 
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want  to  know  specifically  wha  , 
Let  us  briefly  examine  some 
tails  of  the  bill: 

The  new  law  only  slightly 
the   total   possible  immigratim 
United  States  since  a  top  limit 
persons,  including  10.200  political 
gees,  is  established.    The  new 
ever,  provides  for  a  fair 
the  available  immigration  quotas 
the  nations  of  the  world 

In  order  to  provide  a  transition 
present  policy,  the  new  bUl  w 
3-year  interim  period  during 
isting  quotas  will  continue, 
used    quota    numbers — from 
which  have  never  used  their  fa 
being   placed  in  an  immigration 
The  pool  numbers  will  then 
among  the  countries  with  over 
quotas  in  accordance  with  th< 
tem  of  nonquota  and 
allowances.     This  new  syste^i 
the  same  one  that  will  be 
countries  after  June  30.  1968. 
quota  system  and  pool  visas 
ited  to  170,000,  and  during 
period  there  will  be  a  20,000 
on  each  individual  country,  eicept 
this  20,000  ceiling  will  not  app  y 
country  has  an  existing  quota 
COO.    For  example.  Great  Britiin 
continue  to  have  her  total  quqta 
000  even  though  it  is  over  20 
numbere    not    used    by    Grea ; 
would  go  into  a  pool.     In 
Britain  only  used  29,000  numljers. 
der   the   pool  system   the 
numbers  would  go  into  a  pool 
vided  among  those  countries  wpich 
quota  numbers  up  to  a  total 
per  country. 

The  discrimination  against 
Pacific  Triangle — China,  Japan 
Philippines — will  be  abolished. 

The  new  system  of 
will  operate  during  the  3-year 
the  immigration  pool  and  on 
170,000  after  3  years  will  woife 
lows: 

First.  The  system  will  be  bised 
first-come,   first-served   methqd 
the  preference  categories. 

Second.  There  is  a  total  lim 
170.000  on  the  niunber  of 
be  admitted  to  the  United 
one  year,  but  in  addition  the^e 
admitted  as  nonquota  immig 
immediate     relatives — parent, 
minor  unmarried  children — of 
zens.     Natives  of  independent 
Hemisphere  nations  will  al.so 
on  a  special  nonlimitation  basij 
Third.  There  will  be  a  limit 
en  immierration  from  any  on 
country  in  any  one  year  so 
two  countries  cannot  completel 
the  total  immigration  quota. 

Fourth.  The  following  peoplfc 
rdmitted  on  worldwide  preference 
orities    within    the    170,000 
This  means  that  the  preference 
r.U  countries,  with  each  country 
according  to  the  number  of  p<ople 
plying  in  that  category.     The 
petitions  from  all  over  the  w 
sent  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
ence  applicants  will  be  approi^ed 
first-come,  first-served  basis 
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of  preference  and  percentage  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Twenty  percent  of  170.000 — for 
the  uiunarried,  adult  children  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

Second.  The  next  20  percent  plus  any 
unused  part  of  item  1 — to  spouses  and 
unmarried  children  of  aliens  perma- 
nently in  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  next  10  percent  plus  the 
unused  parts  of  1  and  2  above — to  mem- 
bers of  professions,  scientists  and  artists. 

Fovirth.  The  next  10  percent  plus  the 
unused  parts  of  the  three  items  listed 
above — to  married  children  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

Fifth.  The  next  24  percent  plus  the 
unused  parts  of  the  items  listed  above — 
to  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Sixth.  The  next  10  percent  plus  the 
unused  parts  of  the  items  listed  above — 
to  skilled  or  unskilled  persons  capable  of 
filling  U.S.  labor  shortages — but  these 
individuals  must  also  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they 
will  not  injure  the  labor  market. 

Seventh.  The  next  6  percent  plus  the 
unused  parts  of  the  items  listed  above — 
political  refugees — these  are  limited  to 
10,200  persons  per  year. 

Eighth.  Any  part  of  the  170,000  total 
that  is  not  used  above  will  go  to  qualified 
immigrants  in  the  order  of  their  qualifi- 
cations on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Persons  coming  in  as  workers  will  be  re- 
quired to  establish  by  a  certificate  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they  will  not 
harm  the  labor  market  at  their  destina- 
tion. They  also  will  have  to  establish 
that  they  can  obtain  a  job. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  supported  this  bill  not  only 
because  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  in- 
justices suffered  by  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens, but  also  because  it  will  strengthen 
our  coimtry  by  bringing  fine  new  people 
to  our  shores  who  will  contribute  to  om* 
culture  and  economy  through  their  skills, 
knowledge,  and  talents.  It  also  will  ben- 
efit those  citizens  who  now  have  to  sup- 
port close  relatives  overseas,  who  are 
waiting  out  the  years  before  they  can 
come  here. 

This  bill  will  also  demonstrate  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  recognize 
each  nation  as  sovereign,  with  its  citi- 
zens entitled  to  equal  standing  before 
our  laws.  I  believe  this  will  greatly  bene- 
fit our  relations  with  our  friends  and 
allies,  particularly  those  in  the  Orient. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  all  of  our  im- 
migration problems,  but  it  will  do  much 
to  improve  present  policy.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  In  particular, 
many  in  the  Seventh  District  of  Wash- 
ington will  benefit  from  the  passage  of 
this  logical,  humanitarian  immigration 
bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey     fMr. 

MiNISHl. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  ledger  of  the  89th  Congress  is  writ- 
ten one  of  the  many  entries  it  will  con- 
tain, I  am  sure,  will  record  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  reforming  the  basic 
principles  of  our  immigration  quota  sys- 
tem. It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  sup- 
port the  Immigration  reform  bill  now 


before  the  House  that,  as  President  John- 
son stated  recently,  "will  wash  away  a 
stain  on  our  national  conscience  and  in 
Its  place  engrave  the  mark  of  a  just  and 
hopeful  country." 

Basic  immigration  reform  has  been  an 
issue  facing  Congress  for  many  years. 
The  attempts  to  enact  these  reforms 
have  gotten  nowhere.  There  has  been 
an  abundance  of  talk  but  a  complete 
absence  of  action.  As  a  result  the  is- 
sues and  the  arguments  have  become 
somewhat  shopworn.  It  Is  unfortunately 
true  that  any  issue  can  become  some- 
what tarnished  after  many  years  of 
futile  discussion.  This  should  not  result 
in  its  being  relegated  to  the  status  of 
the  hackneyed. 

The  archives  of  history  are  stored  with 
many  great  issues  of  the  past  which  un- 
derwent their  periods  in  the  limbo  of 
procrastination  and  dilatory  debate. 
They  may  have  been  delayed  but  they 
were  not  stopped.  The  undercurrents 
of  truth  and  justice  were  working  for 
them,  cutting  through  the  soggy  marshes 
of  error  and  opposition,  to  open  up  new 
pathways  for  the  streams  and  rivers  of 
progress. 

This  country  in  its  infancy  traveled 
through  many  troubled  decades  and  was 
nearly  torn  asunder  over  the  question 
of  whether  one  human  being  should  be 
the  chattel  of  another.  From  our  pres- 
ent vantage  point,  it  appears  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  had  to  go  because 
truth  and  justice,  the  inexorable  forces 
that  must  in  the  end  shape  the  rules  by 
which  men  govern  themselves,  were,  how- 
ever unhunledly,  to  prevail. 

The  present  Congress  has  faced  several 
of  these  issues.  The  need  for  action  has 
become  more  apparent  with  each  year 
it  has  been  forestalled.  We  had  ex- 
tended debate  concerning  the  medical 
care  needs  for  our  older  population  and 
the  educational  needs  of  our  youth.  I 
am  proud  that  this  House  has  acted  in 
a  meaningful  way  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions to  these  sectors  of  the  population 
by  the  approval  of  the  Medicare-Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and,  hopefully  later  this  week,  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  F\iture  students 
of  history  will  wonder  at  the  amount  of 
fuss  and  bother  that  had  to  be  raised 
before  these  things  could  be  done. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  immigration. 
For  over  40  years  this  country  has  been 
saddled  with  an  immigration  quota  sys- 
tem that  is  an  aberration  from  the  steady 
progress  we  have  experienced  in  our  na- 
tional traditions  and  institutions. 

Enacted  during  the  period  of  isolation- 
ist hysteria  following  World  War  I,  this 
quota  system  is  completely  out  of  step 
with  our  standards  of  today.  Un- 
fortunately, its  hoary  age  alone  has 
helped  to  clothe  it  with  some  of  the  trap- 
pings of  a  solid  institution  which  it  does 
not  deserve.  There  are  some  who  believe 
that  it  alone  can  safeguard  the  country 
from  an  avalanche  of  undesirable  im- 
migration. Tamper  with  it  and  you  will 
open  the  floodgates,  they  ominously 
proclaim.  ' 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  quota  system  is,  after  all, 
primarily  a  means  for  limiting  the  num- 
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ber  of  aliens  who  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. Surely  the  human  mind  is  cap- 
able of  conceiving  more  than  one  method 
of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  In  my 
judgment,  the  most  sensible,  just,  and 
practicable  method  is  embodied  in  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  this  body.  This 
sets  up  a  system  of  preferences  in  these 
broad  categories :  First,  close  relatives  of 
United  States  citizens;  second,  scientists, 
artists,  and  other  professionals;  third, 
workers  needed  to  fill  specific  domestic 
labor  shortages;  fourth,  refugees  from 
communism.  This  policy  will  end  the 
tragic  separation  of  families  occasioned 
by  the  harsh  quota  restrictions  and  will 
admit  applicants  on  the  basis  of  their 
talents  and  skills  instead  of  on  the  fact 
that  they  were  born  in  certain  countries. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  Is 
based  upon  a  belief  that  the  people  of 
one  nationality  or  race  are  superior  to 
those  of  another.  Most  Americans 
would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  such  a  belief, 
however  popular  it  once  might  have 
been,  has  no  place  in  the  laws  of  our 
Nation  today. 

It  is  no  secret  that  when  the  first  per- 
manent Immigration  quota  law  was 
adopted  in  1924  it  was  purposely  de- 
signed to  curtail  the  new  immigration 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  while 
not  interfering  with  the  old  immigration 
from  northern  and  western  Europe. 
This  is  apparent  when  one  merely  exam- 
ines what  the  quotas  are. 

Great  Britain,  for  example,  has  an 
annual  quota  of  over  65,000 — more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  quotas  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  most  of  which 
goes  unused  every  year.  Germany  and 
Ireland  also  have  liberal  quotas,  reflect- 
ing the  many  early  settlers  from  those 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  a  country 
like  Greece  whose  immigration  quota  is 
oversubscribed  by  some  105,000  visa  ap- 
plications, has  a  quota  of  308.  Italy, 
with  51  million  people,  has  a  quota  of 
5.666  annually.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has,  say,  a  Swiss  brother  can 
obtain  his  admission  promptly.  But  his 
neighbors  must  wait  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  years  before  they  can  be  joined  by 
their  brothers  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
Surely,  equity  demands  that  American 
citizens  be  accorded  equal  consideration 
in  bringing  their  loved  ones  here.  A 
nation  of  immigrants  should  make  no 
such  jarring  distinctions  among  its  own 
people. 

We  have  a  situation  in  which  the  im- 
migration quotas  allotted  to  certain 
countries  are  larger  than  they  can  use, 
while  other  countries  are  given  quotas 
which  are  paltry  in  relation  to  their 
needs.  And  all  of  this  U  determined  by 
the  accidents  of  history — which  coun- 
tries had  contributed  the  most  stock  to 
the  U.S.  population  &s  it  existed  in  the 
year  1920.  The  pending  bill  affords  us 
an  opportunity  to  Improve  the  method 
of  controlling  immigration  numerically, 
without  substantially  increasing  it  in 
numbers.  This  bill  would  establish  a 
more  realistic  and  integral  system  than 
,we  now  have  under  the  national  origins 
formula.  The  present  system  has  neces- 
sitated the  enactment  of  numerous  spe- 
cial laws  to  allow  many  thousands  of 


wortliy  Individuals  to  enter  the  country 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  These 
have  included  the  Displaced  Persons  Act, 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  and  other  laws 
granting  nonquota  admission  to  special 
groups,  not  to  mention  the  great  num- 
ber of  private  immigration  bills  that 
have  been  enacted.  Were  it  not  for  the 
lack  of  sound  reason  in  the  national  ori- 
gins formula,  few  of  these  special  laws 
would  have  been  necessary. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  is 
as  foreign  to  our  national  ideals  today  as 
is  the  once  accepted  institution  of  slav- 
ei-y.  It  has  made  its  appearance  on  the 
national  scene  and  has  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  make  its  exit.  I  suggest  that  we 
finally  take  action  where  it  has  been 
postponed  for  too  long  and  remove  this 
anachronism  from  our  laws  this  year. 
I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  2580. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
sider it  a  special  honor  to  rise  today  in 
favor  of  H.R.  2580,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  For 
the  past  5  years  I  have  been  active  in 
efforts  to  amend  our  discriminatory  and 
unfair  immigration  policy.  In  1961, 1963, 
and  again  in  1965,  I  introduced  bills  to 
achieve  the  purposes  presently  sought  by 
H.R.  2580.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
speak  once  again  in  favor  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

My  reason  for  supporting  and  intro- 
ducing immigration  bills  throughout  the 
years  is  a  simple  and  straightforward 
one:  I  believe  that  the  national  origins 
quota  system  is  incompatible  with  our 
basic  American  ideals  and  traditions.  To 
quote  President  Johnson : 

Over  the  years  the  ancestors  of  all  of  us — 
some  42  mllUon  human  beings — have  mi- 
grated to  these  shores.  The  fundamental, 
longtime  American  attitude  has  been  to  ask 
not  where  a  person  comes  from  but  what  are 
his  personal  qualities.  On  this  basis  men 
and  women  migrated  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  By  their  hard  work  and  their 
enormously  varied  talents  they  hewed  a  great 
nation  out  of  a  wilderness.  By  their  dedica- 
tion to  liberty  and  equality,  they  created  a 
society  reflecting  man's  moet  cherished 
Ideals. 

The  present  immigration  law  frustrates 
this  basic  American  tradition.  It  assigns 
large  quotas  to  countries  that  in  many 
cases  do  not  want  or  need  them.  At  the 
same  time,  other  countries  are  given  very 
small  quotas  and  hence  have  very  long 
waiting  lists.  These  unjust  quotas,  which 
are  based  on  nothing  but  the  geograph- 
ical location  of  the  countiy,  deprive 
America  of  people  whose  skills  and  abili- 
ties may  be  urgently  needed  in  this  coun- 
try. This  policy  quite  unfairly  asks  where 
a  person  was  born,  not  what  can  he  con- 
tribute to  this  country. 

However  unfair  this  may  be,  it  is  not 
the  most  unfair  and  inhumane  aspect 
of  the  present  system  of  national  origins. 
The  worst  aspect  of  this  system  is  the 
fact  that  it  often  prohibits  the  reuniting 
of  families.  Though  Congress  has  been 
most  generou?  and  sympathetic  in  enact- 
inb  special  legislation  to  correct  these 
problems,  the  fact  remains  that  the  im- 
migration policy  of  the  United  States 
creates  human  pressuies  and  personal 


hardships  which  need  not  be  created. 
Under  the  present  system,  mothers  are 
separated  from  children  and  husbands 
are  separated  from  wives,  all  because  we 
refuse  to  abolish  our  archaic  quota  re- 
strictions on  immigration. 

H  Ji.  2580  will  correct  both  of  these  in- 
justices. It  will  eliminate  the  discrimi- 
natory national  origins  system  by  June 
30,  1968.  In  its  place  a  new  preference 
system  will  be  created  which  will  both 
revmite  separated  families  and  make  pos- 
sible increased  admittance  of  those  who 
can  contribute  to  the  U.S.  economic  and 
cultural  interests. 

The  proposed  legislation  places  a  ceil- 
ing of  170,000  on  the  number  of  immi- 
grants to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  any  1  given  year.  Excluded 
from  this  total  figure  are  immediate 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  natives  of 
independent  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions. It  also  establishes  an  order  of 
preference  priorities  within  the  170.000 
limitation.  These  priorities  are  de- 
signed to  bring  other  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  to  this  country,  and  to  insure 
that  there  will  never  be  a  shortage  of 
professional  men,  scientists,  and  artists 
in  America.  Thus,  H.R.  2580  serves  the 
dual  purpose  of  reuniting  separated  fam- 
ilies, and  making  possible  the  immigra- 
tion of  needed  skilled  persons  to  our 
Nation. 

This  new  selection  system  will  operate 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  within 
the  respective  preference  categories. 
No  regard  will  be  given  to  place  of  birth, 
although  no  country  will  be  allowed  more 
than  20,000  immigrants  in  any  1  year 
in  order  to  prevent  an  unreasonable 
number  of  persons  from  one  foreign  state. 
Finally,  the  new  bill  will  repeal  the  dis- 
criminatory Asia-Pacific  triangle  provi- 
sion of  the  present  law. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  new 
law  will  not  open  the  floodgates  of  im- 
migration as  charged  by  opponents  of 
the  bill.  The  new  limitation  on  admis- 
sions means  an  increase  of  only  about 
2,000  persons  over  the  presently  author-  " 
Ized  annual  total.  I  should  point  out 
also  that  H.R.  2580  has  been  designed  to 
protect  the  status  of  the  American  work- 
er and  the  national  economy.  Under  this 
■  law  responsibility  will  be  placed  upon  the 
Intending  immigrant  to  obtain  clearance 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  prior  to  is- 
suance of  a  visa.  The  Secretary  would, 
of  comse,  clear  no  one  who  would  be 
likely  to  displace  a  qualified  American 
worker  or  whose  employment  in  this 
country  would  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  persons  sim- 
ilarly employed  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  12  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  President  Truman  called  upon  the 
public  conscience  to  demand  a  fair  im- 
migration policy,  the  suffering  of  those 
separated  from  their  loved  ones,  sup- 
pressed politically,  intellectually,  and 
spiiitually,  oppressed  economically  and 
socially,  has  not  been  abated.  At  the 
same  time,  the  counti-y  has  sorely  missed 
the  contributions  which  many  who  were 
denied  entrance  might  have  made. 

The  continued  development  and  great- 
ness of  our  Nation  depends  heavily  on 
the  decisions  we  make  today.  This  coun- 
try has  taken  to  its  shores  the  abandoned 
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and  the  oppressed  of  many 
years    past.      These 
made  their  contributions  to 
and  our  industrial  and 
ress.    Many  of  them  have  gon  ; 
our  Nation  in  its  times  of 
indeed,  the  diversity  of  origin , 
lectual  and  cultui-al  exchange , 
stitutes  our  strength.     We 
our  backs  on  our  heritage 
tory;  neither  can  we  tuin 
ward  those  who  are  today 
shore?  and  are  being  turned 
inequitous  policy. 

Over   a   century   ago   Ame  • 
truly  great  poet  wrote  these 

We  are  not  merely  a  nation,  ijut  a  nation 
or  nations. 
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For  the  last  few  decades 
been  a  nation  of  nations;  we 
rather  a  nation  of  a  few 
Our  immigration  policy  has 
unashamedly  discriminated 
sons  born  in  certain  parts  of 
This  Congress  has  recently  enacted 
lation  aimed  at  the  final 
the  vestiges  of  slavery  and 
tion  within  our  shores.    I  ur|e 
distinguished  colleagues  unite 
In  bipartisan  support  of  this 
would  end  another  example 
ination  and  extend  a  sound 
freedom  to  those  throughout 
who  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
goals   and   national   well 
country. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairirfan 
such  time  as  he  may  consifne 
gentleman   from   New   York 

DABBOL 

Mr.  ADDABBO.    Mr.  Chaiifcnan 
In  support  of  the  bill  bef or ; 
2580,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
man  of  the  subcommittee 
committee  on  the  many  harp 
work  which  have  gone  into 
their  getting  it  bef««K  the  Hoise 
many  years  of  wainng.    We 
sought  a  revision  of  our 
Inatory  immigration  laws, 
that  we  are  now  well  on  our 
passage  of  equitable  legislation 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislatl(  n 
misunderstood  by  great  num  >er 
citizens.    I  have  found  that  n^any 
believe  that  this  legislation 
Increase  the  annual  overall  qijota 
of  coiu-se,  is  not  true, 
provides  for  the  gradual  eliriin 
the  national  origins  system 
lishes  ^  new  system  for  the 
of  quota  numbers. 

This  proposed  legislation 
permit  that  portion  of  the 
which  is  unused  to  be  reallocated 
countries  which  have  long  w 
Preference  would  be  given 
people  of  skills  needed  In 
and  other  preference  would  be 
a  view  toward  reuniting 
this  within  the  overall  quota 
Certainly  this  is  the  fair 
way  to  choose  those  who 
our  country. 

Under  this  system,  one 
that  the  immigrants  would 
dens  upon  our  economy,  as 
but  they  will  be  assets,  bringing 
skills,  and  we  must  remembe  • 
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nations  in  ■  will  become  consumers.    I  firmly  believe 

have    that  the  maiority  of  immigrants  will  in 

»ur  culture    some  way  add  to  the  greatness  of  this 

prog-    Nation  just  as  our  ancestors,  and  all  past 

on  to  lead    immigrants,  have. 

It  is.        The  national  origins  system  is  discrim- 
the  Intel-     inatory,  and  it  gives  a  bad  image  to  our 
that  con-     friends  overseas.   The  elimination  of  this 
cannot  turn    system  is  long  overdue,  and  the  system 
our  his-     which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  ad- 
ears  to-     ministration  and  our  Committee  on  the 
sfeeking  our    Judiciary  is  a  good  one.    I  urge  my  col- 
ajsvay  by  our    leagues  to  join  in  af)proving  this  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ica's   first    such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
\Jords:  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
2530,  as  reported  out  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  bill  is  bipartisan  in 
character;  it  properly  ends  the  discrim- 
inatoi-y  national  origins  quota  system ;  it 
provides  for  the  reuniting  of  families; 
and  it  makes  parents  of  U.S.  citizens 
nonquota. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
iiiimigration  reforms  are  long  overdue. 
In  the  8Sth  Congress  I  introduced  H.R. 
11437  on  May  28,  1964;  and  reintroduced 
legislation  which  embodied  a  compre- 
hen.sive  revision  of  our  immigration  laws 
in  the  89th  Congress— H.R.  5324  on  Feb- 
niai-y  23.  1965. 

I  firmly  believe  our  immigration  laws 
should  be  based  on  principle  and  be  made 
a  matter  of  clear  and  progressive  law — 
e^^ually  applicable  to  all;  not  subject  to 
caprfce  and  winds  of  political  pressure 
which  can  affect  administrative  judg- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  bill 
we  arc  considering  today  is  consonant 
with  these  objectives. 

Specifically,  I  testified  on  April  6,  1965 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Nationality  that 
our  selection  of  those  who  are  to  become 
future  Americans  should  be  guided  by — 
First.  The  reuniting  of  families,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  home  as  the  fun- 
damental unit  of  our  society. 

Second.  The  attraction  of  those  with 
special  skills  and  talents  to  enrich  our 
society,  our  economy,  our  culture  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  national  life. 

Third.  The  welcoming  of  a  generous 
number  of  refugees  from  persecution  and 
tyranny  in  order  that  they  may  share 
our  freedom;  and  that  we,  seeing  it  anew 
through  their  eyes,  will  not  forget  how 
it  is  to  defend. 

All  those  in  Westchester  and  through- 
out the  country  who  have  close  relatives 
unable  to  enter  the  United  States  because 
of  heavily  oversubscribed  quota  lists  will 
be  particularly  pleased  to  know  that  the 
Department  of  States  anticipates  the  en- 
try of  those  on  waiting  lists  within  3 
years,  many  within  the  first  year.    This 
will  be  accomplished  in  part  by  a  feature 
of  this  bill  which  allows  the  pooling  of 
unused  quota  numbers  to  countries  which 
do  not  have  enough  quota  nimibers  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  eligible  immigrants, 
easily  see        Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  this 
be  bur-    bill  will  revise  our  discriminatory  and 
charge,    outdated  laws  without  substantially  in- 
needed    creasing  the  number  of  immigrants  we 
that  they    welcome  to  the  United  States  each  year. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  support  H.R.  2580.  An 
American  is  a  hybrid  of  many  breeds  and 
has  the  vigor  of  that  high  heritage. 
What  began  with  an  Italian,  sailing  in  a 
Spanish  ship,  has  seen,  in  our  own  time, 
an  immigrant's  grandson  reach  the 
White  House — and  so  the  grand  story 
goes  on.  We  are  truly  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants. If  we  would  honor  our  heritajre 
we  must  put  an  end — here  and  now — to 
discriminatory  national  origins  quotas 
and  divided  families. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to'  tha 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
ClausenI. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
H.R.  2580. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to 
ratify  that  which  has  begged  ratifica- 
tion for  a  long,  long  time.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  changes  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  as  largely  encompassed 
in  H.R.  2580,  eliminating  the  so-called 
"national  origins"  limitations  upon  im- 
migrants into  the  United  States.  As 
Presidents  Trimian,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  all  have  said,  dis- 
crimination against  certain  peoples  of 
the  world  by  failing  to  welcome  them  • 
equally  v/:th  others  is  in  direct  variance 
with  our  American  ideals. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  asile  pride  in  representing 
Americans  of  diverse  national  origins. 
That  pride,  in  part,  has  led  us  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationahty  Act  to 
reject  the  national  origins  limitations 
and  replace  them  with  a  system  author- 
izing equal  numbers  of  immigrants  from 
the  various  countries. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out,  however. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  my  constituent  mail  expresses 
strong  opposition  to  any  changes  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Most 
of  these  objections  express  fears  that 
fioods  of  immigrants  from  various  de- 
pressed countries  will  swarm  across  this 
land  of  opportunity  and  take  away  jobs 
and  other  opportunities  which  our  pres- 
ent citizens  might  otherwise  have.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  explain  in  detail  that 
this  is  not  the  case  in  this  bill  so  that 
their  fears  may  be  calmed. 

To  clarify  the  situation,  it  may  sim- 
plify things  to  understand  that  our  im- 
mirrration  laws  largely  effect  two  gen- 
eral areas  of  the  world  in  two  widely  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Americas — the  Western  Hemiispherp. 
Under  present  immigration  laws,  there 
is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  im- 
migrants into  the  United  States  from 
other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. During  the  last  10  years,  total 
annual  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  averaged  about  111,000. 
For  the  past  5  years,  the  average  has 
been  125,000. 

Under  the  changes  in  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
2580,  as  it  first  came  before  us  today,  this 
lack  of  a  numerical  limitation  from 
Western  Hemispheric  countries  was  not 
proposed  to  be  changed.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  great  amount  of  concern,  at 


least  by  my  constituents,  I  am  support- 
ing the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGreg- 
or]  which  would  place  a  generous  limita- 
tion of  115,000  immigrants  from  other 
countries  in  this  hemisphere. 

As  to  the  immigrants  from  other  areas 
of  the  world,  these  have  been  limited  to 
158,561,  plus  the  pohtical  and  other  refu- 
gees who  have  fled  to  the  United  States 
without  being  charged  to  any  particular 
quota.  Under  this  bill,  a  limitation  of 
170,000,  including  up  to  10.200  of  such 
refugees,  will  be  permitted  to  enter  this 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  these  limi- 
tations, in  addition  to  other  controls  on 
the  immigration  of  workers,  should  cause 
immigration  under  the  new  system  to  be 
maintained  at  about  the  present  level. 

It  has  been  my  longstanding  opinion 
that  there  was  room  for  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  present  immigration 
laws.  I  feel  that,  realistically,  we  must 
continue  to  recognize  an  annual  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  immigrants  we  can 
absorb.  This  bill,  plus  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  pro- 
vides this  limitation. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  limiting  immi- 
gration on  the  basis  of  national  origin  is 
completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  his- 
toric and  continuing  concepts  on  which 
this  Nation  is  based.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  priorities  must  be  set  up  to  show  our 
special  concern  in  accomplishing  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

First.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
reuniting  families  by  giving  high  priority 
to  those  abroad  who  have  close  relatives 
already  in  the  United  States.  We  should 
give  every  consideration  to  uniting  fami- 
lies of  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens. 

Second.  Applicants  with  needed  skills, 
talents  and  special  training  should  be 
given  high  priority.  While  this  will  wel- 
come needed  professional  people  and  per- 
sons of  exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  the  bill  also  includes  ade- 
quate checks  against  "pirating"  of  lead- 
ersliip  and  professional  talents  from  de- 
veloping countries  as  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  this  Nation. 

Third.  To  provide  a  sanctuary  for  vic- 
tims of  religious  and  political  persecu- 
tion and  national  catastrophes  seeking 
total  freedom  and  total  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  special  em- 
phasis on  reuniting  families  and  in 
continuing  our  longstanding  policy  as  a 
haven  for  political  and  religious  refugees 
without  regard  to  national  origin  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  we  have  done  this 
year.  i 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay],  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  can  take  pride  in  the  passage  of 
the  immigration  reform  bill  before  us 
today,  for  it  will  serve  a  national  prin- 
ciple of  equality  and  human  dignity. 
Our  existing  immigration  law  does  not. 
It  betrays  both  our  national  and  inter- 
national aspirations. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  antiquated 
and  discriminatory  national-origins 
quota  system,  which  for  more  than  40 
years  has  judged  new  Americans  not  on 
their  individual  worth,  but  almost  solely 


on  the  basis  of  their  nationality.  The 
system  is  degrading  and  inflammatory. 
It  reflects  a  sad  and  unnecessary  conflict 
with  our  ideals.  This  bill,  at  long  last, 
gives  us  the  opportimity  to  abolish  the 
system. 

I  have  favored  repeal  of  the  quota 
system  since  I  first  introduced  a  bill  to 
reform  the  immigration  law  in  1959. 
The  bill,  which  I  reintroduced  in  each 
succeeding  Congress,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  measure,  H.R.  2580,  to  be 
voted  on  today. 

In  common  with  my  bill,  H.R.  93,  the 
measure  moves  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  quota  system.  The  system  would 
end  July  1,  1968.  In  the  meantime,  the 
unused  quota  numijers  will  be  redistrib- 
uted among  oversubscribed  countries. 

To  use  just  one  illustration,  Italy  has 
an  annual  quota  of  5,666.  More  than  a 
quarter  million  Italians  are  waiting  to 
use  these  numbers,  including  more  than 
140,000  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Great  Britain's  quota  is  65,361.  It 
has  never  been  filled.  Yet  under  exist- 
ing law  the  excess  numbens  cannot  be 
awarded  to  Italy  or  any  other  country. 
The  interim  provision  quite  properly  re- 
moves this  silly  inflexibility. 

More  importantly,  of  cdurse,  the  bill 
dooms  the  anachronistic,  prejudicial 
quota  system.  Only  a  few  statistics  are 
needed  to  show  the  vitiating  effect  of 
this  system  upon  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States: 

India,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
450  million,  is  the  largest  English-speak- 
ing country  in  the  world.  Its  annual 
quota  is  100 — the  same  as  Iceland's. 

Ireland  uses  only  about  35  percent  of 
its  quota  of  17,756.  Yet  it  receives  more 
quota  numbers  than  all  of  Asia  and 
Africa  combined. 

Greece,  where  this  country  instituted 
the  Marshall  plan,  has  a  population  of 
almost  10  million.  Its  quota  is  exactly 
308.  More  than  100,000  persons  are 
waiting  for  those  visas. 

Lastly,  this  Nation  has  committed  it- 
self to  the  defense  of  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam.  Yet  the  quota,  for  that 
country  of  15  million  is  exactly  100.  Ap- 
parently we  are  willing  to  risk  a  major 
war  for  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  live  in  freedom  at  the  same  time 
our  quota  system  makes  it  clear  we  do 
not  want  very  great  numbers  of  them  to 
live  with  us. 

The  bill  establishes  an  annual  Umita- 
tion  of  170.000  immigrants  from  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  I  hope  the 
firm  ceiling  will  encourage  favorable 
votes  from  Members  of  Congress  who  in 
the  past  have  expressed  reservations 
about  immigration  law  reform.  Since 
the  total  includes  10.200  refugees,  the  in- 
creased immigration  will  be  only  a  token 
figure  of  about  2,000  a  year. 

In  addition,  quota  immigration  from 
any  one  country  will  be  restricted  to 
20,000. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear,  I  think,  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  quota  system 
will  not  open  this  country  to  a  flood  of 
immigrants.  The  law,  obviously,  must  be 
geared  to  this  country's  absorptive  ca- 
pacity. What  we  are  concerned  with  is 
not  increased  immigration,  but  equitable 
immigration. 


Another  provision  of  the  bill  which 
should  win  widespread  support — not  only 
in  this  body,  but  from  the  general  pub- 
lic— is  the  stricter  regulation  of  immi- 
grants entering  the  American  labor  mar- 
ket. 

The  bill  provides  that  aliens  coming 
here  for  employment  must  be  cleared  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  must  certify 
that  the  immigrant  will  not  usurp  job  op- 
portunities in  our  labor  market  or  upset 
competitive  wage  scales.  The  provision, 
significantly  covers  all  immigrants  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  who  have  not, 
and  will  not.  be  subject  to  quotas. 

The  bill  improves  upon  the  existing 
system  of  giving  preference  to  immi- 
grants according  to  family  ties  and  spe- 
cial skills  and  talents  which  will  benefit 
the  United  States. 

I  am  happy,  also,  that  the  measure  will 
remove  the  quota  restrictions  on  the 
parents  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  admission 
of  parents  was  one  of  the  key  objectives 
of  my  immigration  bill. 

Another  major  provision  of  H.R.  93 
was  to  set  definite  limits  on  the  admission 
of  world  refugees  and  escapees  from 
Communist  countries.  In  placing  an 
annual  quota  of  10,200  upon  refugees, 
the  bill  under  debate  today  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  measure  I  introduced  C 
years  ago. 

I  believe  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
wise  in  eliminating  the  section  of  the 
original  administra;.lon  bill  giving  the 
Attorney  General  almost  unlimited  au- 
thority to  admit  refugees  and  escapets. 
The  limitation  in  this  bill  is  both  explicit 
and  fixed,  and  retains  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  Nation's  immigration 
policies. 

Two  provisions  of  my  bill  have  not 
been  included  in  the  administration 
measure,  and  I  think  the  omissions  are 
regrettable. 

The  first  would  have  revised  the  exist- 
ing provision  which  deprives  any  U.S. 
citizen  of  his  citizenship  if  he  votes  in 
a  foreign  election.  My  bill  would  have 
permitted  citizenship  revocation  only  if 
such  voting  was  done  with  the  intent  to 
renounce  U.S.  nationality  or  to  acquire 
the  nationality  of  a  foreign  state. 

The  second  would  have  struck  from 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  a 
section  permitting  the  Government  to 
cancel  the  citizenship  of  a  naturalized 
citizen  for  living  in  a  foreign  country 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  The 
section  has  been  foimd  imconstitutional 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  should 
be  expunged. 

Despite  the  omissions  in  the  bill  before 
us  today,  I  believe  the  bill  contains  much 
of  the  spirit  and  most  of  the  substance 
of  the  immigration  law  reforms  I  have 
fought  for  during  my  service  in  Congress. 

My  interest  in  this  legislation  stems 
from  the  role  of  New  York  City,  part  of 
which  I  represent,  as  the  port  of  entry 
for  most  of  the  immigrants  to  the  United 
States.  I  have  long  felt  that  our  im- 
migration law  was  unworthy  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  Harbor. 

The  bill  we  vote  on  today,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  bring  to  our  immigration  law 
an  honesty  and  flexibility  it  presently 
lacks,  and  will  give  real  meaning  to  the 
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world-famed  inscription  at 
that  statue. 

The  bill  will  reunite  families 
them  in  New  York  City,  w 
separated  by  an  arbitrary 
immigration   policy.     It   will 
greater  preference  to  person ; 
abilities.    And  it  will  insure 
gi-ants  be  capable  of  support 
selves   without   endangering 
hoods  of  American  working 

It  should  be  emphasized 
this  will  be  accomplished 
minimal  increase  in  the  actus  I 
immigrants  coming  to  this 
I  indicated  earlier,  reform 
essariiy  entail  more  immig 
concerned  here,  not  with  st 
with  a  philosophy.     That 
that  the  American  concept  ol 
justice  applies  equally  to  all 
on  trial  today. 

For  all  of  these  reasons 
vote  for  this  bill.    I  hope 
may  be  a  son — or,  like  myse|f 
son — of  an  immigrant  will 
proving   this   legislation.     I 
perhaps  many  of  us  have 
ing  over  our  shoulders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
of  my  time  to  the  gentlema: 
Jersey  [Mr.  RodingI.  J 

Mr.  RODINO.     MrTChair 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlemai 
York  [Mr.  Gilbert]. 

Mr.  GILBERT.     Mr. 
with  deep   conviction  that 
colleagues  from  both  parties 
the  measure  to  reform  the 
migration  laws  that  is  cum 
Congress.    The  last  three  P: 
the  United  States  have  ur 
actment  of  such  a  measure 
have  worked  vigorouslst  since 
in  Congress  in  behalf  of  this 
The  bill  that  is  now  befare  us 
uct  of  the  tireless  efforts  o: 
Celler,    of    the    Judiciary 
Chairman  Feichan,  of  the 
Subcommittee,    and    the 
members  from  both  of  our 

As  a  member  of  the 
Immigration,  I  have  been 
the  nonpartisan  spirit  in  w 
been  drawn  up.    So 
represent    the    thinking   of 
members  that  it  must  Indeec 
sentiments   of    the    Nation 
fidelity. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue 
recognized   its   need   since 
World  War  II.  and  even  be 
delighted  that  we  have  the 
now  to  make  it  into  law.     I 
leagues  to  approve  it  by  an 
majority  as  a  message  that 
States,  through  its  freely 
sentatives,  continues  to 
great  principles  of  human 
equality    on    which    the 
founded  almost  two  centurids 

The  most  dramatic  feature 
migration  bill  is  the  provisioi 
the  national  origins  quota 
quotas  under  this  system, 
Johnson,  "imply  that  men 
from  some  countries  are,  jusi 
where  they  come  from 
citizens  than  others.    We 
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to  disparage  the  ancestors  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans  in  this  way." 

Forty  years  ago,  the  national  origins 
quota  system  was  first  enacted  into  law. 
It  v.'as  a  time  of  fright  when  Americans, 
ha\'ing  recently  emerged  from  World 
War  I,  seemed  uncertain  of  themselves. 
Their  reaction  was  to  isolate  themselves 
from  the  world,  close  their  gates  to  new 
blood  and  new  ideas,  withdraw  to  the 
humdrum  and  the  conventional.  The 
repeal  of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  sturdy  faith 
in  human  equality,  of  our  enthusiasm  for 
setting  democratic  standards  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  of  our  willingness  to  lead 
a  global  community  of  peoples  toward 
universal  recognition  of  human  dignity. 

Under  the  outgoing  system — which  will 
terminate  in  a  3-year  period — immigra- 
tion quotas  were  assigned  to  countries  in 
ratio  to  the  number  of  Americans  of  that 
country's  origin  in  the  total  American 
population.  As  a  consequence,  northern 
Europe — the  region  from  which  most 
Americans  came  during  this  Nation's 
first  century — was  assigned  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  total  annual  quota. 
Though  northern  Europe  frequently  did 
not  exhaust  its  quota,  other  countries 
were  forbidden  to  take  up  the  slack.  It 
was  easier  to  bring  in  an  English  maid 
than  a  Greek  doctor,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
Japanese  physicist,  despite  the  contrast- 
ing contribution  they  could  make  to  the 
United  States.  Large  waiting  lists  built 
up  in  countries  like  Greece  and  Italy,  but 
by  statute,  there  was  no  way  to  take  into 
account  the  value  of  individuals  on  these 
lists.  Meanwhile,  the  ugly  shadow  of 
racial  discrimination  lay  ovtr  our  laws, 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  I  say  with  con- 
fidence that  only  good  will  come  to  the 
United  States  from  sweeping  away  the 
national  origins  quota  system.  Our  ac- 
tion is  already  late.  It  will,  at  last,  rep- 
resent a  return  to  our  earlier  idealism.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  bring  important 
practical  benefits  to  our  society. 

Under  the  new  immigration  system,  im- 
migrants will  be  selected  not  on  the  basis 
of  their  race  but  primarily  on  their  fam- 
ily relationship  to  American  citizens  and 
on  the  talents  and  skills  that  they  pos- 
sess. A  total  of  170,000  immigrants — 
apart  from  those  in  special  categiories — 
are  henceforth  to  be  admitted  each  year, 
with  no  country  to  be  allowed  more  than 
20.000  immigrants.  The  new  system  per- 
mits us  to  reunite  families  and  to  encour- 
age the  coming  of  men  and  women  who 
will  be  assets  to  our  economic  and  cul- 
tural life. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  humane  as- 
pects of  the  measure  before  us.  The  first 
20  percent  of  the  total  allocation  will  go . 
to  unmarried  children  of  American  citi- 
zens. The  second  20  percent,  plus  unused 
portions  of  the  first  20  percent,  will  go  to 
the  husbands,  wives  and  unmarried  adult 
children  of  alien  residents.  The  fourth 
10  percent  will  be  assigned  to  the  married 
children  of  American  citizens.  The  next 
24  percent,  plus  leftovers  from  earlier 
priorities,  has  been  set  aside  for  brothers 
and  sisters  of  American  citizens.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  preferences,  a  category  of 
"immediate  relatives"  has  been  estab- 
lished to  include  parents,  spouses  and 
minor  unmarried  children  of  American 


citizens,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  admitted 
without  regard  to  the  170,000  total  limi- 
tation on  inunigration.  The  bill,  then, 
goes  far  toward  eliminating  the  cruelties 
of  family  separation  which  the  United 
States  has  inadvertently  been  responsible 
for  committing  under  the  old  law. 

Thanks  to  the  provision  that  sets  aside 
20  percent  of  the  total  annual  limita- 
tion to  members  of  professions,  scientists 
and  artists,  the  bill  will  certainly  go  far 
toward  enriching  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  Nation.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  very  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  offer  great  opportunities  to 
persons  in  this  category.  In  the  past, 
we  have  been  handicapp>ed  in  inviting 
them  to  live  among  us.  This  provision 
wisely  encourages  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated and  talented  members  of  our  so- 
cieties to  make  their  homes  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  it  establishes  a  cate- 
gory to  which  10  percent  of  the  total 
armual  allotment  is  assigned  for  skilled 
and  unskilled  persons  v/hose  capacities 
are  needed  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  held  responsible  for  the  certifying  of 
labor  shortages  which  this  provision  is 
meant  to  remedy.  This  and  other  laws 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  Secretary  is 
not  to  authorize  the  admittance  of  immi- 
grants to  displace  American  labor.  But 
if  there  appears  a  shortage  of  labor  which 
Americans  cannot  fill  and  of  which  there 
is  an  abundance  abroad,  the  Secretary 
can  take  action  to  satisfy  the  need. 
American  labor  is  not  hurt  thereby  and 
the  American  economy  is  helped  to  pros- 
per. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  bill 
also  reafiBrms  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion, symbolized  by  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty and  the  inscription  on  its  base,  of  of- 
fering a  haven  to  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion anywhere.  This  bill  sets  aside  an 
annual  allotment  of  10,200  places  for  the 
entry  of  religious,  political,  or  racial  ref- 
ugees. It  carefully  establishes  conditions 
which  guarantee  against  any  influx  of 
refugees  who  might  be  openly  or  covertly 
hostile  to  American  principles.  But  it 
permits  the  President,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Congress,  to  act  with  dispatch  in 
assisting  the  oppressed  to  find  relief  in 
the  United  States  from  danger.  This 
provision  enables  this  counti-y  to  acquit 
with  a  minimum  of  administrative  diffi- 
culty that  obligation  we  have  always  as- 
sumed toward  those  whom  Emma  Laz- 
arus glowingly  called  the  "huddled 
masses  yearning  to  be  free." 

Finally,  this  bill  makes  a  variety  of 
other  improvements,  some  major  and 
some  minor,  on  previous  immigration 
legislation.  It  eliminates,  for  example, 
the  "Asia-Pacific  triangle"  provision  of 
the  existing  law,  which  points  a  particu- 
larly discriminatory  finger  at  oriental 
peoples.  It  further  takes  into  account 
the  recent  independence  of  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad -Tobago  by  relieving  them  of  all 
quotas  and  including  them  in  the  cate- 
gory of  "special  immigrant"  coimtries, 
in  which  all  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  included.  This 
bill  maintains  the  policy  of  freely  admit- 
ting our  neighbors  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  instructs  the  President 
to  inform  Congress  if  the  practice  begins 


to  threaten  population  balance  or  na- 
tional values. 

This  is  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MacGrecorI.  We  have  built 
into  this  bill,  as  Chairman  Celler  stated 
earlier,  a  protection  that  in  the  event  im- 
migration from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
exceeds  a  certain  amount  the  President 
can  go  back  to  Congress  for  a  remedy. 

I  join  with  the  chairman  in  urging  the 
rejection  of  the  MacGregor  amendment, 
because  we  have  the  protection  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  believe  that  we  are 
crjdng  "wolf"  when  the  wolf  is  not 
present. 

The  measure  also  retains  the  exclu- 
sionary provisions  of  its  predecessors,  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  United  States 
does  not  become  burdened  with  persons 
who  are  physically  or  morally  unfit. 
Though  this  objective  remains  un- 
changed, several  of  the  old  definitions  of 
unfitness  have  been  refined  to  conform 
with  new  medical  or  psychological  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  careful  attention  to  de- 
tails such  as  these  that  make  the  bill  an 
excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

Let  me  say  that  the  net  result  of  this 
legislation  on  everyday  American  life  will 
not  be  great.  This  bill  corrects  injustice. 
It  substitutes  practicality  for  bigotry.  It 
will  remove  a  thorn  from  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  But  the  annual  in- 
flux of  foreigners  will  continue  to  be 
barely  perceptible  in  a  population  as 
large  and  as  heterogeneous  as  our  own. 
The  immigration  total  of  170,000  does  not 
represent  a  substantial  increase  over 
earlier  yevs.  The  effect  on  our  economy 
and  our  society  will  scarcely  be  noticed. 

But  for  the  individuals  who  are  af- 
fected by  this  measure,  the  impact  will 
be  enormous.  The  family  reimited  will 
know  the  meaning  of  this  law.  The  men 
and  women  who  are  extended  new  hope 
in  life  will  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  law.  It  Is  right  that  Congress  act  in 
their  behalf  because  concern  for  the  in- 
dividual is  our  national  heritage.  It  is 
oiu-  birthright  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
men,  women  and  children,  each  an  in- 
dividual, and  not  a  pawn  of  society  or  the 
State.  This  measure  is  testimony  of 
America's  regard  for  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual. I  urge  that  it  be  passed  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  have  to  indicate  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
bert] that  at  such  time  as  his  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  do  my  vei-y  best  to  convince  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  not  necessary. 

In  this  legislation  we  have  tried  our 
very  best  in  more  than  one  instance  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American 
workingman.  We  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  try  to  do  this  and  to  write 
into  this  bill  some  affirmative  require- 
ments so  that  the  American  working- 
man  may  be  protected  from  an  inflow  of 
mass  immigration  from  any  area  of  the 
world.  We  have  made  this  applicable  to 
the  preference  categories  set  up  in  the 
bill;  the  third  preference,  the  sixth  pref- 
erence and  the  nonpreference  categories 


as  well  as  the  Western  Hemisphere.  So 
for  those  reasons  and  fact  that  I  am 
f  uUy  convinced  that  we  have  taken  every 
precaution  that  we  possibly  can  to  write 
into  this  bill  restrictions  which  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  protecting  American  labor, 
I  shall  oppose  his  amendment. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  suggests  he  desires 
to  offer  is  in  present  law,  is  in  operation 
and  is  now  working  effectively  to  do  the 
very  things  that  he  indicates  he  desires 
to  have  done. 

1  would  oppose  the  amendment  for 
this  further  reason,  that  this  covers  a 
subject  matter  which  legitimately  be- 
longs to  another  committee  of  this  body. 
For  a  long  time  past  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  had  this  matter  under 
its  consideration  from  time  to  time.  I 
should  think  this  would  be  not  the  prop- 
er place  to  consider  a  change  of  this  type. 
For  that  reason  I  must  respectfully  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
I  intend  to  oppose  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  no 
circumstances  could  I  have  supported 
H.R.  2580  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  Introduced.  In  that  form,  it 
would  have  increased  annual  immigra- 
tion by  several  hundred  thousand,  an  in- 
crease which  the  American  economy 
could  not  possibly  have  absorbed,  an  in- 
crease which  would  have  added  an  un- 
supportable  burden  to  the  unemploy- 
ment and  public  welfare  rolls  of  this 
country  and  further  complicated  our 
urban  housing,  sanitation,  education, 
and  medical  problems.  The  original  bill 
would  have  legalized  the  status  of  ship 
jumpers  and  lifted  restrictions  against 
admission  of  the  insane  and  those  af- 
flicted with  psychopathic  personality. 
Far  \/orse.  the  bill  as  first  introduced 
would  have  surrendered  historic  con- 
gressional control  over  immigration  and 
delegated  discretionary  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Specifically,  it  would  have  for  the  first 
Vime  in  our  history  created  an  Immigra- 
tion Board  and  authorized  the  President 
to  distribute  up  to  50  percent  of  pooled 
quota  numbers  as  he  saw  fit. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  HH.  2580  in  Its 
present  form  bears  practically  no  re- 
semblance to  the  original  text,  either  In 
content  or  consequence.  Not  only  does 
the  committee  bill  represent  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  original  bill;  it  also 
tightens  and  strengthens  the  present 
statutory  law.  Accordingly,  if  the  Mac- 
Gregor amendment  which  I  will  discuss 
later  Is  adopted  and  if  no  weakening 
amendments  are  added,  I  will  support 
this  legislation. 

Let  me  discuss  a  few  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  bill  which  I  regard  as  meri- 
torious. First  of  all,  this  bill,  unlike  the 
original  bill,  places  chief  emphasis  on 
the  human  equation.  In  three  ways,  it 
gives  first  priority  to  the  reunification  of 
families.  First,  on  the  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  American  citizens  and  on  the 
parents  of  citizens  over  21  years  of  age, 
there  is  no  numerical  limitation  what- 
ever. If  they  meet  all  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  violate  none  of  the  exclusion- 


ary provisions  contained  in  the  present 
statute,  these  immediate  relatives  will  be 
able  to  join  their  American  kinsmeh 
promptly.  Second,  four  of  the  eight 
preference  categories,  including  the  first 
two,  are  assigned  to  other  qualified  rela- 
tives of  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens.  Third,  while  relative  immigrants 
must  still  furnish  proof  that  they  will 
not  become  public  charges,  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  new  labor  controls  ap- 
plicable to  other  types  of  immigrants. 

The  new  labor  controls.  I  think,  con- 
stitute another  distinct  improvement 
over  the  original  bill  and.  indeed,  the 
present  law  itself.  This  bill  provides 
that  no  immigrant  will  be  granted  a  visa 
until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  made 
an  affirmative  finding  that  his  presence 
in  tills  country  will  not  deprive  an  Amer- 
ican worker  for  a  job  and  will  not  im- 
pair the  American  wage  structure  or 
other  working  conditions.  This  mandate 
applies  to  all  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
rtiigrants — except  immediate  relative 
immigrants — and  to  professional  work- 
ers, skilled  workers,  unskilled  workers, 
and  all  workers  in  the  nonpreference 
category.  Moreover,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  must  make  this  finding  on  an  in- 
dividual immigrant  basis  and  must  re- 
port his  findings  regularly  to  the  Con- 
gress. Although  scwne  fear  h£is  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  Secretary's  power  is  too 
broad  and  too  flexible,  I  am  encouraged 
to  believe  that,  in  the  face  of  a  continu- 
ing congressional  oversight,  the  Secre- 
tary will  use  his  power  prudently. 

This  bill  makes  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  refugee  program.  Hereto- 
fore, under  the  Pair  Share  Refugee  Act. 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
had  authority  to  determine  eligibility 
qualifications  for  refugee  status.  This 
bill  repeals  that  act,  spells  out  our  own 
definition  of  a  refugee,  commits  to  the 
President  power  to  authorize  the  condi- 
tional entry  of  up  to  10,200  refugees  and 
reserves  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  re- 
view the  case  history  of  every  individual 
refugee  he  admits.  Under  the  new  defi- 
nition, the  applicant  must  submit  to  an 
examination  by  an  American  immigra- 
tion official  in  a  non-Communist  country. 
He  must  satisfy  the  official  that  he  has 
fled  from  a  Communist-dominated  coun- 
try or  some  coimtry  In  the  Middle  East 
because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  politi- 
cal opinion;  that  for  that  reason  he  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  such 
country;  and  that  he  Is  not  a  national 
of  the  country  in  which  he  flies  his  ap- 
plication. 

Tliis  change  in  the  refugee  program 
involves  a  change  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  parole  provisions  of  the  present  law 
have  been  administered.  When  origi- 
nally written,  the  parole  provisions  were 
desipfned  to  enable  the  Attorney  General 
to  give  temporary  sanctuary  to  individ- 
uals caught  in  isolated  personal  crises. 
Over  the  years,  the  Attorney  General,  by 
interpretation,  has  stretched  the  parole 
provisions  far  beyond  their  intended 
boundaries  to  admit  large  groups.  The 
language  of  the  new  bill,  which  for  es- 
thetic and  psychological  reasons  changes 
the  word  "parole"  to  "conditional  entry," 
restores  the  original  intent  of  the  law. 
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H.R.  2580  as  amended  also 
a  problem  which  has  plaguef 
oCBcers  for  many  years  but 
ing  frequency  in  recent  yea 
who  represent  themselves  as 
grants  and  apply  for  student 
visas  do  not  always  honestly 
remain  in  the  United  States 
porarily.     This  bill  gives  th  ! 
oflBcer,  imcertain  about  the 
bona  fides,  the  power  to  requi 
post  a  compliance  bond. 

Except  for  the  repeal  of 
ground  for  exclusion  and 
word  "feebleminded" — which 
else  medical  definition — to 
tarded,"  the  exclusionary 
the  present  law  are  left  intact 
the  bill  adds  by  specific 
elusion  which  the  authors  of 
act  thought  had  been 
the  court  ruled  othenvise,  it 
that  the  term  "psychopathic 
should  embrace  "sexual 
using  that  precise  medical 
makes  it  plain  that  the  Con 
that  aliens  afflicted  with  that 
disability  be  excluded  from  oui 

In  only  one  important 
the  present  version  of  H.R. 
the  original   version,   and 
blance  is  qualified.    As  orig 
duced,  the  bill  woiold  have 
J  national  origins  system 
now  written,  repeal  is 
years,  and  in  the  interval 
l^'        are  made  available  to  the 

overeubscribed  quotas.    Sinc« 
acted  on  May  26,  1924.  the 
gins  system  as  a  concept  has 
point  of  national  and  intern 
bate.    Its  pui-pose  has  been 
and  unworthy.     Whether  the 
sound  or  unsound,  the  purpose 
imworthy,  debate  is  no  long^ 
The  question  is  moot.    The  p 
not  been  achieved.    The 
system  has  not  rafcintained 
ratios  of  the  American  popula 
prevailed  in  1920.    As  early 
ago.  after  the  system  had  beei  i 
tion  for  only  25  years,  there 
aliens  entering  this  country 
quota  system  as  inside  it. 
3  years,  for  every  immigrant 
der  the  quota  system,  there  w 
tering  by  other  means, 
the  law  as  amended  by 
time  to  time. 

Accordingly,  to  condemn 
cause  it  phases  out  the  na 
system  is  to  tilt  at  a  windmill 
long  since  quit  pumping  w 
less  quixotic  and  avails  more 
energies  at  another   target, 
need  to  do  is  to  fash-on  a 
tern  which  promotes  family 
fosters  cultural  and  technolog 
but  which  at  the  same  time 
national  interest  against  a 
surplus  and  a  natural  resour 
That  is  an  altogether  leg: 
and  the  bill  Wefore  us  goes  a 
the  direction  of  the  target, 
numerical  ceiling  of  170,000  or 
tion    from    the    Eastern 
However,  it  falls  short  of  the 
cause  it  places  no  ceiling  on 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere . 
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This  Is  regrettable,  not  only  because 
it  ignores  the  imminent  danger  of  a  pop- 
ulation surplus  in  the  United  States;  it 
Is  regrettable  because  it  works  the  in- 
justice of  inequality.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  present  law  places  no  limit 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  is 
simply  to  confess  that  there  is  injustice 
in  the  present  law,  and  such  a  confession 
in  no  way  argues  that  the  injustice  of 
inequality  should  be  perpetuated.  In- 
deed, the  entire  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  eliminate  from  our  immigration 
laws  discrimination  based  on  geographi- 
cal origin.  So  long  as  there  is  a  numeri- 
cal celling  on  the  nujnber  of  immigrants 
who  will  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  no 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  immigrants  who 
will  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  this  legis- 
lation will  have  failed  in  its  stated  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  the  discrimination  will  be 
threefold.  In  three  ways,  it  will  be  easier 
for  a  man  born  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  obtain  an  immigrant  visa. 
First,  he  will  not  be  subject  to  a  hemi- 
sphere ceiling  like  the  man  born  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Second,  he  will  not 
be  subject  to  a  national  ceiling  like  the 
man  born  in  a  nation  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Third,  he  will  not  have  to 
qualify  in  one  of  the  preference  cate- 
gories like  the  man  born  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  So,  in  the  absence  of  the 
MacGregor  amendment,  this  bill  will  still 
discriminate  against  people  on  account  of 
their  place  of  birth. 

The  MacGregor  amendment,  following 
the  blueprint  of  the  bill  itself  which  fixes 
the  ceiling  for  the  109  nations  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  at  170.000.  would 
impose  a  numerical  ceiling  of  115.000  im- 
migrants for  the  24  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Like  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  ceiling,  this  ceiling  would 
not  apply  to  the  spouses,  children,  and 
parents  of  American  citizens. 

The  first  important  thing  to  under- 
stand is  that  the  MacGregor  amendment 
is  not  numerically  punitive.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  ceiling  it  imposes  is  4.000  high- 
er than  the  average  annual  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  last 
10  years.  Moreover,  the  two  hemisphere 
ceilings  jointly  authorize  a  world  total 
of  285,000.  This  total  is  greater  thfin  the 
annual  average,  exclusive  of  immediate 
relatives,  for  the  last  3  years. 

It  is  equally  important  to  understand, 
however,  that  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  inescapable  fact 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  ceiling.  West- 
ern Hemisphere  immigration  will  expand 
at  a  dramatic  pace  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Modern  history  clearly  reflects  the 
trend.  In  the  5  years  between  1955 
and  1959,  Western  Hemisphere  immigra- 
tion averaged  97,713  per  year.  In  the 
5  years  between  1960  and  1964,  the  an- 
nual average  was  125,014 — including 
spouses,  children,  and  parents.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  better  than  25  per- 
cent. The  increase  is  due  principally  to 
two  factors,  a  dramatic  population 
growth  (attributable  to  higher  birth 
rates  and  lower  eJ^ath  rates >  and  a  stag- 
nation of  the  economy.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample. Brazil's  population  growth  rate 
is  currently  estimated  to  be  3.6  percent 


compared  with  1.6  percent  in  this  coun- 
try ;  her  annual  per  capita  income  is  only 
$129.  Between  1933  and  1959,  Brazil 
quadrupled  the  number  of  her  schools. 
Yet  today,  only  half  the  Brazilian  chil- 
di-en  in  the  7  to  14  year  bracket  are  at- 
tending school  and  in  the  high  school  age 
bracket,  the  figure  is  only  6  percent. 

Projections  of  population  growth  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  of  the  United  Nations 
predicted  an  even  greater  expansion  in 
the  next  35  years.  The  163  million  popu- 
lation of  Latin  America  and  Mexico 
counted  in  1950  will  grow  to  592  million 
by  the  year  2000.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  263.2  percent. 

According  to  the  same  source.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  absolute  population  in- 
crease, there  will  be  a  startling  increase 
in  the  density  of  population.  In  tropical 
South  America  in  1950.  there  were  16 
people  per  square  mile;  by  the  year  2000, 
the  figure  will  be  59.  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  increase  will  be  from  36  to  143. 

While  the  percentage  population 
growth  rate  in  the  United  States  is  only 
half  that  of  Latin  America,  the  nimieri- 
cal  growth  is  substantial.  In  1800,  the 
daily  increase  was  only  450;  currently, 
U.S.  population  is  growing  by  about  7.200 
a  day.  This  means  that  in  700  days,  less 
than  2  years,  we  will  nave  5  million  more 
people,  pushing  our  population  above  the 
200  million  mark.  According  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  our  current  popula- 
tion growth  rate  requires  the  creation 
of  a  million  new  jobs  a  year.  Today, 
over  70  percent  of  all  Americans  live  in 
cities.  Every  demographer  who,  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  testi- 
fied that  an  even  larger  percentage  of 
new  immigrants  settled  in  the  large  cities 
rather  than  the  rural  areas  in  America. 
Already  plagued  by  perplexing  problems 
of  urban  congestion  such  as  shortages  of 
jobs,  housing,  schools,  medical  facilities, 
water,  et  cetera,  the  United  States  can 
hardly  be  fairly  condemned  if  we  weigh 
the  additional  burdens  an  even  larger 
population  would  impose. 

I  am  not  much  impressed  with  the 
argiunent  that  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment would  embarrass  the  United  States 
in  her  relations  with  her  neighbors  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  What  about 
our  neighbors  and  allies  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere?  What  is  embarrassing 
about  a  policy  of  equal  treatment  for  all 
members  of  the  community  of  nations? 
And  why  should  not  such  a  policy,  de- 
signed to  take  effect  3  years  later,  be 
established  now  while  we  are  engaged  in 
the  omnibus  task  of  reforming  our  im- 
migration laws?  Why  postpone  a  chore 
we  will  some  day  me>st  surely  have  to 
perfonn?  And  when  that  day  comes, 
will  not  that  chore,  standing  alone,  be 
more  difBcult  and  more  embarrassing  to 
perform? 

In  summary,  with  the  MacGregor 
amendment,  HR.  2580  will  both  improve 
our  immigration  laws  and  hold  world- 
wide immigration  approximately  to  its 
present  level.  Without  the  MacGregor 
ameneiment.  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  predict  how  high  the  total  tide  of  im- 
migration might  eventually  rise.  All  na- 
tions and  all  fairminded  men.  East  and 
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West,  will  applaud  us  if,  by  adopting  the 
MacGregor  amendment,  we  register  our 
firm  purpose  to  treat  all  men  every- 
where alike. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
many  Members  have  pointed  out  to  the 
House,  this  bill  is  a  pr6duct  of  long  hours 
of  study,  debate,  and  proper  review  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  especially 
its  Immigration  Subcommittee  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Michael  Feighan. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee,  Congressman  Arch 
Moore,  of  West  Virginia,  was  especially 
helpful  in  the  major  contributions  which 
he  made  to  this  bill.  Without  the 
patience  and  persistance  of  Congressman 
MooRE,  the  bill  which  we  are  passing 
today  miglit  never  have  materialized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  grandparents  were 
immigrants  from  Poland.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  mother  was  an  immigrant, 
having  entered  this  country  as  an  infant 
before  her  first  birthday.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  Americans  who  came  to  this 
country  as  immigrants  and  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  progressive  contributions  they 
have  made  to  the  American  scene.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  feel 
this  immigration  bill  is  an  overdue  effort 
by  Congress  to  give  practical  emphasis 
to  once  and  for  all  solving  the  problems 
of  our  immigration  processes. 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  deserves  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  major  contribution  of  the  bill 
is  the  repeal  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  which  Is  archaic,  dis- 
criminatory, and  has  become  clearly  un- 
workable. The  bill  instead  sets  up  a  very 
practical  system  of  preferences,  in  which 
the  primary  emphasis  will  be  ^pon  re- 
uniting of  families. 

■  lay  I  point  out  that  it  provides  for  a 
3-year  phaseout  of  the  national  origins 
system  in  which  unused  quota  numbers 
will  be  reallocated  to  those  countries 
with  large  registration  backlogs.  This  is 
a  very  practical  and  fair  process  of  ad- 
justment. 

Members  who  have  stmggled  for  years 
with  private  bills  and  other  technical 
complications  caused  by  the  present  im- 
migration law  must  certainly  appreciate 
the  wisdom  and  practicality  of  this  pro- 
posal before  us.  It  is  especially  signifi- 
cant that  this  bill  is  being  processed 
without  any  real  opposition  either  in  or 
outside  the  House,  which  dramatizes 
public  acceptance  of  the  practical  na- 
ture of  this  new  immigration  law. 

This  bill,  I  emphasize,  is  vei-y  con- 
sti-uctive  and  long  overdue  legislation 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  with  more  than  its  usual  dispatch 
and  pass  an  immigration  bill  prior  to 
congressional  adjournment  next  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this 
bill  but  would  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  they  give  every  practical  and  fair 
coasideration  to  the  MacGregor  amend- 


ment. I  feel  that  the  best  course  of 
action  that  the  House  could  take  this 
afternoon  is  to  adopt  the  MacGregor 
amendment  and  then  overwhelmingly 
give  support  to  this  bill — with  perhaps  a 
special  message  to  the  other  be)dy  that 
we  hope  they  would  proceed  faster  than 
they  normally  do  so  that  one  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  session  of  the 
Congress  would  be  the  final  passage  of 
an  Immigration  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  details  of  the  bill 
and  now  the  details  of  the  MacGregor 
am.endment  have  been  discussed  I  be- 
lieve in  a  sufficient  manner.  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  Members  of  somfe 
very  unique  developments  in  this  legis- 
lative process.  When  I  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  in  1958,  I  was  advi-sed  by 
the  senior  statesmen  of  the  House — 
"never  get  too  upset  over  the  legisla- 
tion"— all  legislation  has  its  pros  and 
cons  and  you  always  found  people  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

However,  I  v/as  always  told  to  beware 
of  immigration  legislation;  that  this 
would  open  up  a  Pandora's  box,  in  that 
the  most  emotional  and  the  most  turbu- 
lent hours  of  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  come  if  an  immi- 
gration bill  were  brought  to  the  floor. 

Obviously,  the  atmosphere  here  is  not 
emotional.  Obviously,  it  is  not  turbu- 
lent. It  is  one  of  deep  study  and  concen- 
tration on  the  technical  and  practical 
aspects  of  this  bill.  ; 

I  believe  we  sU  should  give  special  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Feii.h.inI  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  tMr.  Moore],  for  the  very 
scholarly  and  practical  manner  in  which 
they  processed  this  bill  through  their 
subcommittee  and  through  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  this  legislation  we  find  sustained 
interest  of  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
its  very  practical  and  proper  features. 
I  believe  this  is  testimony  to  the  efifective 
bipartisanship  and  the  scholarly,  fair, 
and  objective  attitude  which  the  two  gen- 
tlemen I  mentioned  have  produced  in 
leading  this  bill  to  its  present  point. 

I  would  hope  that  the  debate  on  the 
MacGregor  ameneiment  will  be  conducted 
in  the  same  scholarly  and  objective 
fashion  we  have  witnessed  to  this  point. 

I  feel  in  regard  to  Xhis  legislation  that 
we  in  the  House  who  have  suffered  ex;ca- 
sional  frustration  over  what  we  con- 
sidered destructive  legislation,  passed  in 
this  session  can  honestly  support  this  bill 
and  call  it  one  of  the  most  effective,  ob- 
jective, and  proper  actions  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
veiy  important  legislation  has  reached 
this  stage.  I  feel  its  fairness  and  objec- 
tivity is  visible  to  all.  I  hope  we  can  im- 
prove the  bill  by  adding  the  MacGregor 
amendment  and  then  give  it  our  over- 
whelming support. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Rodino]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  whose 
membership  roster  sparkles  with  so  many 
names  of  outstanding  and  distinguished 
Americans  of  Italian  heritage,  now  meet- 


ing in  convention  has  addressed  to  me 
the  following  wire,  which  I  would  Lke 
to  read  into  the  RecorS  at  this  point : 

Baltimore.  Md., 

Angiist  25,  19Sj. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jb., 
House  of  liepie:sentatii>es, 
Wasltington.  D.C. 

The  Supreme  Coxincil,  Order  Sons  of  Itily 
In  America,  at  Its  biennial  convention,  has 
unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution 
and  urges  your  continued  support  of  historic 
H.R.  2580: 

•Whereas  America  In  its  true  traditions 
as  the  land  of  the  free  has  given  haven  for 
the  oppressed  against  ty;-anny;  and 

"Wl-x-reas  America  Judges  man  not  by  his 
color,  creed,  cr  religion  nor  by  where  he  was 
born;  and 

"Wliereas  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem which  has  shaped  our  country's  immi- 
gration policy  for  more  than  four  decades  has 
been  capricious  and  discriminatory;  and 

"Whereas  many  families  have  long  en- 
dured iiardships,  inhuman  separation  of  fam- 
ilies by  tlie  discriminatory  provisions  In  our 
immigration  laws;  and 

"Whereas    the    present    immigration    laws 
violate  the  principles   and   gre;it   traditions fJ 
upon  which  ovir  country  w.is  founded  and 4) 
these  laws  impose  indignities  upon  man;  and 

"Whereas  this  great  Nctlon  is  the  fusion  of  I! J 
all  diverse  national  stoclc  which  follows  the  ",^ 
divine  plans  of  liie  Supreme  Architect  of  the;  | 
Universe:  Therefore  be  it  " 

"Resolved,  That  this  89tli  Congress  of  the. 
United  States  of  Am'^rica  be  urged  to  remove  li J 
from  this  free  and  blessed  land  the  inequities 
in   the   present   immigration    la-i^s   f.nd   en-' 
shrine  by  this  noble  deed  in  the  he.^rts  of 
all  men  the  true  American  meaning  thi<t  9II 
men  arc  created  equal." 

For  the  Supreme  Council  resolution  com- 
mittee : 

Michael  A.  Rivi.sto, 

Chairman, 
G'and  VencraT^le.  Korthwest  States. 

AMERICO  V.  CORTESE, 

.  Grand  Venerable,  PennKylvaria. 
Grace  Genco, 

davd  Venerable,  Flori'Ja. 
MoDEsr  S.  Mei  E, 
'  Supreme  Recording  Secretcry. 
Anthony  O.  Calabrese. 
Assistant  Supreme  Venerable. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fisher  1. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  bill,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  page  8,  and  according  to 
the  author  of  the  bill,  is  the  elimination 
of  the  national  origins  system  as  the 
basis  for  the  selection  of  immigrants  10 
the  United  States. 

If  that  were  true,  I  would  hai  e  no  par- 
ticular concern,  although  I  am  convinced 
the  scrapping  of  our  national  origins 
system  will  be  unfortunate  for  the  future 
of  our  country.  The  system  we  have  has 
worked  well,  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  I  think  we  should  leave  well  enougli 
alone. 

My  chief  objection  to  this  bill  is  tltat  it 
very  substantially  increases  the  number 
of  immigrants  who  will  be  admitted  each 
year,  and  it  shifts  the  mainstream  of  im- 
migration from  western  and  northern 
Europe — the  principal  sourfce  of  our  pres- 
ent population — to  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Orient. 

Let  us  first  discuss  the  numbers.  In 
round  figures,  we  are  now  admitting  300.- 
000  new  immigrants  each  year  to  this 
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country,  including  quota  and 
The  annual  quota  for  European 
tries  is,  roughly.  158,000  per 
only  about  100,000  of  this 
in  each  year.    Under  the  Cellar 
being  debated,  instead  of  100. 
admitted,  there  will  be  a  total 
000 — an  increase  of  approximat^y 
annually.    Added  to-  that  are 
spouses,  and  unmarried  minor 
of  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  70,000  wh  >  will  be 
admitted  under  this  bill,  there  will  be 
immigrants  from  Jamaica  and  1  linidad- 
Tobago,  numbering  several  thoi^and  per 
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The  Celler  bill  repeals  the 
ciflc-triangle  provision,  now  a 
our  Immigration  and 
This  is  of  grave  concern  to 
provision  requires  quota  charge; 
the  basis  of   racial  ancestry, 
traditionally  been  very  useful 
tive  in  curbing  the  great 
more  immigrants  to  be 
the  more   overpopulated   area! 
world.    The  so-called  triangle 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
the  earth. 

By  repealing  the  triangle, 
bill  will  admit  as  many  as  20 
from  each  of  those  countries 
have  an  annual  quota  of   100 
countries  include  Japan,  Chirp 
Stan,  Ceylon,  Iraq.  Iran,  the 
ya  Colony,  Liberia.  Etliiopia, 
other  nation  in  the  world 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Thus,    we    will    decide 
whether  we  want  to  undertake 
shift  in  the  makeup  of  our  ma' 
gration  stream  from  western 
em   Europe,   to   Asia.   Africa 
Orient.    At  the  same  time  we 
whether  we  want  to  increase 
total  of  immigrants  to  this 
some  100,000  or  more  each  yearJ 

The  elimination  of  the  national 
quota  system,  as  proposed  here, 
much  more  than  change  the 
pattern  of  our  immigration 
this  would  be.    It  would  have  a 
feet  on  the  numbers  of  people 
be  pouring  in  from  nonquota 
When  the  Asia-Pacific-triangle 
is  removed,  and  place  of  birth 
terion  in  making  a  quota  charge 
nated,   the  nonquota  countries 
Western  Hemisphere  will  ther 
simply  way  stations  in  an  ever 
ing  migration  to  the  United  St: 
the  overpopulated  countries  of 
the  orient.    In  the  future  this 
doubtedly  bring  about  the  adn 
this  country  of  tens  of  thousands 
pie  from  the  Far  East  and  Asia 
stand,  for  example,  there  are 
half  a  million  Chinese  now 
South  America,  many  of  whoiji 
made  eligible  for  admission  to 
try  if  the  Celler  bill  is  enacted 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
curity  threat  which  would 
expected  substantial  increase 
migration  to  these  shores.    At 
ent  time,  the  flow  of  Asiatic 
country  is  checked  by  the 
of  quota  limitation  to  which  al 
are  chargeable.    With  a 
crease  in  immigration  of 
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ing not  only  from  the  Orient,  but  from 
every  country  in  which  they  reside,  the 
problem  of  procuring  background  infor- 
mation to  screen  out  subversives  becomes 
increasingly  difBcult.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  background  information  regarding 
Communist  activities  would  be  located 
in  oriental  Communist  countries;  and 
hence  unavailable  to  our  security  offi- 
cials. Furthermore,  the  language  bar- 
riers, with  the  many  dialects  unfamiliar' 
to  our  immigration  officers,  would  only 
compound  the  danger  inherent  in  an  at- 
tempt to  screen  out  security  threats;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  tl.at  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy  will  avail  itself  of 
the  opportunity  to  Increase  its  penetra- 
tion of  our  country.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  will  present  an  inviting  opportunity. 

It  has  been  argued  that  because  some 
European  countries  now  have  a  larger 
annual  quota  than  others,  this  country 
regards  the  people  of  the  larger  quota 
nations  as  being  better  people  than  those 
in  countries  with  the  lower  quotas.  That 
is  a  ridiculous  argument.  Immigration 
laws,  like  trade  laws  and  the  like,  come 
under  the  normal  exercise  of  sovereign 
power.  Under  our  present  law,  and 
under  the  Celler  bill,  we  make  10  Argen- 
tines, for  example,  admissible,  where 
only  1  Italian  may  be  admitted.  Docs 
that  mean  that  the  author  of  this  bill, 
which  perpetuates  that  provision  in  the 
law,  •-•egards  an  Argentine  as  being  10 
times  as  good  as  an  Italian?  Of  course 
not.  Such  an  argument  is  utter  non- 
sense and  is  without  logic.  It  has  no 
place  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  never  let  it  be  said  that 
this  country  is  not  generous  in  its  immi- 
gration policies.  Each  year,  for  175 
years,  the  United  States  has  admitted 
more  immigrants  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  We  have  admitted  nearly 
5  million  since  World  War  II.  No  other 
nation  can  match  that.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  would  open  even  wider  the 
gates  and  allow  greater  numbers  to 
enter.  That  will  be  the  case  if  this  bill  is 
enacted. 

This  Nation,  and  the  whole  world,  is 
becoming  overpopulated.  The  United 
States  now  has  195  million  people.  Our 
current  birth  rate  is  more  than  twice  our 
death  rate.  Even  without  this  liberal 
immigration  law -that  is  here  proposed, 
we  are  due  to  have  240  million  people  in 
this  country  by  1980.  Our  neighbor  to 
the  south.  Mexico,  Is  due  to  double  its 
present  38  million  in  about  20  years. 
That  same  growth  rate  is  characteristic 
of  all  of  Latin  America.  In  an  attempt 
to  stem  the- tide,  nations  everywhere  are 
pushing  birth  control  measures. 

It  is  high  time  we  remove  this  immi- 
gration issue  from  the  realm- of  politits 
and  treat  it  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
domestic  issues  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted today. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  ob- 
servation he  has  made  in  this  area.  This 
is  not  the  way  we  have  constructed  this 
bill.  The  limitation  of  Immigration  is 
still  controlled  by  the  country  of  birth. 


The  overpopulated  areas  cannot  trans- 
fer their  residence  from  another  hemi- 
sphere to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
use  it  as  a  way  station,  sir,  and  come  in. 
because  they  must  still  fit  into  the  overall 
limitation  upon  that  nation  of  their 
birth.  if 

So  I  say  respectfully  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  quite  accurate  in  saying — al- 
though I  appreciate  his  concern — that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  reason  of  its 
being  a  ponquota  area  would  be  a  way 
station  for  overpopulated  areas  of  the 
I  world.  It  is  not  so  today.  We  are  pre- 
isei'ving  those  provisions  in  existing  law 
so  that  they  are  applicable  to  H.R.  2580 
as  amended. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  people  now  living  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  who  are  not  ad- 
missible to  this  country  under  present 
law  who  would  become  admissible  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  have  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  and  say  that  my 
study  would  indicate,  "no."  Let  us  take 
the  instance  of  a  Chinese,  a  first-genera- 
tion Chinese  Born  in  South  America  who 
would  now  under  the  proposed  bill  be  eli- 
gible to  come  in.  In  that  particular  in- 
stance I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
But  beyond  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
this  great  influx  because  these  individ- 
uals are  still  chargeable  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  where  they  were  bom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the 
gentleman's  point,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  about  half  a  mil- 
lion Chinese  living  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, many  of  whom  would  like  to  come 
into  this  country  if  they  could,  but  who 
are  prohibited  now  from  doing  so  be-* 
cause  of  the  triangle  provision.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  remove  that  limi- 
tation and  permit  them  to  come  in  if 
they  could  otherwise  qualify. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Only  if  they  were  born 
in  this  hemisphere,  not  having  migrated 
there. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  were  born  in  this  hemisphere,  who 
are  not  eligible  to  enter  now.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  very  substantial  number 
of  them  who  would  like  to  come  in  but 
who  are  kept  out  and  who  will  be  kept 
out  unless  this  bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  should  like  to  say, 
with  all  due  respect,  that  while  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  position,  I  do  not 
have  the  same  fear  that  he  has  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  becoming  a  way 
station  for  that  kind  of  immigrant. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  hope  the  committee  would  give 
further  study,  if  the  occasion  arises,  to 
that  potentiality  that  I  have  referred  to, 
because  the  information  I  have  is  that 
there  are  more  than  half  a  million  Chi- 
nese, for  example,  as  long  as  they  have 
been  mentioned,  who  live  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  who  are  not  eligible  to 
come  in  now  but  who  will  be  eligible 
to  come  in  once  the  triangle  provision 
is  repealed. 
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We  cannot  treat  this  issue  lightly.  I 
think  undoubtedly  it  will  mean  that  a 
very  large  number  of  people  will  be  eli- 
gible to  come  in  who  are  now  not  per- 
mitted because  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
triangle  provision.  I  have  examined  the 
hearings  and  I  fail  to  find  any  testimony 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  people 
now  living  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
who  are  now  ineligible  for  admission  to 
this  country  because  they  were  born  in 
one  of  the  countries  included  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle,  who  would  become  eli- 
gible for  admission  the  moment  the 
triangle  is  repealed.  The  record  is  silent 
with  respect  to  how  many  would  become 
eligible  for  admission,  now  living  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  who  will  be- 
come eligible  with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
To  be  conservative  about  it,  there  must 
be  many  thousands  of  them.  I  am  afraid 
the  committee,  in  its  hearings,  failed  to 
reveal  the  magnitude  of  that  source  of 
new  immigrants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  repeat 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  result 
in  the  admission  to  this  country  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000  additional  immi- 
grants each  year.  That  fact  is  docu- 
mented. It  is  a  matter  of  record.  It 
cannot  and  will  not  be  disputed. 

Moi-eover.  the  Members  who  vote  for 
this  bill  must  know  that  by  its  passage 
they  are  voting  to  shift  the  mainstream 
of  our  immigrants  in  the  future  from 
western  and  northern  Europe,  to  Africa. 
Asia,  and  the  Far  East.  If  that  is  what 
you  want,  well  and  good.  But  you  should 
know  what  you  are  voting  for  when  you 
approve  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  g(*ntleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  but  have  long  researched, 
studied,  and  even  on  occasion  debated 
this  question  of  immigration.  Today  in 
this  vast  audience  of  "filled  seats"  to  the 
Chamber,  as  so  often,  passion  enters  into 
the  colloquy  and  debate  on  immigration 
policy,  we  are  reminded  oftentimes  that 
America  is  the  "melting  pot"  of  the 
world,  that  present  immigration  policy 
under  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  runs 
counter  to  our  heritage. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  one 
time  and  place  in  our  histoiy  we  were  in- 
deed a  "melting  pot."  but  that  time  and 
place  have  changed,  and  to  adept  this 
legislation  would  not  be  advancing  into 
the  20th  centuiy  but  rather  would  be 
retreating  a  bit  into  the  19th  century 
when  our  needs  were  far  different 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  wilder- 
ness to  conquer,  "savages"  to  be  subdued 
by  we  immigrants,  laws  to  be  established, 
and  land  to  be  cultivated.  Our  task  was 
to  bring  civilization  to  America.  Immi- 
gration had  to  play  a  major  part  in  this 
development.  Immigration  policy  has 
always  been  geared  to  our  own  national 
interests.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
our  national  interest  now  is  not  the  same 
as  it  was  a  few  decades  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  "melting  pot" 
which  we  certainly  were,  and  had  to  be, 
has  come  an  American  culture,  a  culture 
no  less  unique  than  that  of  any  other 
established  nation  in  the  v/orld. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  you 
that  we  are  the  oldest  constitutional  re- 
public in  the  history  of  known  man. 
Persons  from  many  nations  and  many 
nationalities  and  many  ethnic  groups  all 
contribute  to  this  culture.  But  it  is  also 
important  to  recognize  that  as  they  have 
changed  America,  so  has  America 
changed  them.  The  result  is  a  nation 
which  in  combining  the  best  of  each  eth- 
nic group  has,  in  effect,  like  a  great,  fine 
hybrid,  surpassed  each  predecessor,  and 
has  provided  a  standard  of  living  that 
surpasses  that  of  any  country  from 
which  all  our  forebears  once  immigrated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that  must 
be  answered  today,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  will 
our  national  interests  be  advanced  by  the 
emasculation  of  a  new  immigration 
policy  which  has  served  us  so  well,  even 
though  it  is  imperfect,  or  will  it.  Instead, 
create  new  problems  for  a  nation  that  is 
only  now  beginning  to  accept,  that  even 
in  a  land  of  plenty,  we  have  problems  of 
poverty,  problems  of  unemployment,  and 
of  racial  conflict? 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  a  drastic  change 
in  immigration  policy  contribute  to  or 
aggravate  those  problems  That  is  the 
question.  Surely  it  is  all  too  obvious 
that  it  will  compound  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce poverty,  to  provide  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, and  to  reduce  minority  ten- 
sions. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  present  McCar- 
ran-Walter  type  of  immigration  law,  the 
United  States  is  the  most  generous  of  all 
nations  in  its  immigration  policy.  It  not 
only  admits  about  200.000  more  newcom- 
ers a  year  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  but  it  Is  one  of  the  few  countries 
on  earth  that  excludes  no  nation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  the 
main  thrust  of  this  bill  will  be  to  estab- 
lish skills  rather  than  the  country  of 
origin  as  the  basis  for  immigration. 
Now,  presumably,  those  skills  will  be  of 
little  use  unless  there  are  vacant  jobs  to 
utilize  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  an  unemployment 
rate  vacillating  from  month  to  month 
around  5  percent,  we  are  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  taxpayers'  money  at 
the  present  time  under  a  host  of  Federal 
programs  to  provide  the  unemployed 
with  new  skills  that  will  qualify  them 
for  jobs,  whether  they  will  relocate  to 
the  place  of  opportunity  or  not. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  this  legislation, 
we  put  the  same  persons  we  are  now 
training  into  competition  with  the  very 
people  we  propose  to  come  here.  Does 
this  make  sense?  Only  if  we  assume  we 
will  then  have  to  imtrain  our  present 
unemployed  and  put  them  back  on  the 
dole. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still 
another  contradiction.  We  have  just 
authorized  $3.3  billion  for  our  foreign 
aid  program  whose  stated  objective  is  to 
help  our  foreign  friends  help  themselves. 
We  have  sent  Peace  Corps  personnel  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  sent  Peace  Cai^  personnel  to  the 


four  comers  of  the  world  to  teach  new 
skills  and  modern  scientific  techniques 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations  which  are 
literally  starving  for  trained  workers. 
Are  we  now  to  establish  a  program 
which  will  literally  skim  the  cream  off 
the  very  countries  that  desperately  need 
new  ^ills  to  emerge  from  the  dark  ages? 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  make  sense  at 
all  to  spend  billions  brmging  new  skills 
to  the  underdeveloped  nations  and  at  the 
same  time  initiating  a  new  immigration 
policy  that  will  draw  the  same  skills 
from  nations  which  need  them  far  worse 
than  we  do?   I  say  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  every  major  metrop- 
olis in  the  United  States  urbanization  and 
the  population  explosion  have  created 
problems  which  no  major  city  in  this 
counti-y  has  been  able  to  solve.  We  have 
no  better  example  of  this  than  the  in- 
surrection which  took  place  2  weeks  ago 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  We  have  seen 
the  failure  to  solve  these  problems  in 
Harlem,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Rochester, 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  Selma,  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  varying  degrees  in  a 
hundi-ed  other  cities.  The  problem  is 
not  one  of  minorities  alone.  It  is  one  of 
too  few  jobs,  of  too  few  skills,  of  too  little 
housing,  of  insufficient  classrooms.  It 
has  led  some  of  our  so-called  leaders  to 
practically  advocate  insurrection,  or  at 
least  goverrunent  by  man.  not  laws. 

We  have  problems  of  polluted  water 
and  insufficient  water,  of  crowded  high- 
ways and  impossible  traffic  jams,  these 
and  a  thousand  others.  These  are  prob- 
lems which  have  projected  us  into  a  race 
against  tim«^a  race  in  which  we  have 
to  nm  faster  just  to  stay  where  we  are, 
a  race  in  which  oui-  own  birth  rate  and 
population  explosion,  exclusive  of  new 
immigration,  are  straining  our  own  tech- 
nology and  resources.  Let  all  nations 
prescribe  appropriately  and  treat  the 
basic  disease,  not  ask  us  to  smother 
ourselves  in  relieving,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  their  national  symptoms. 

It  is  almost  fascinating  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  we  can  place  so  much 
stress  on  problems  that  are  partially 
caused  by  the  population  explosion,  and 
then  switch  geai-s  with  hardly  a  mui-mur, 
and  stress  an  opposite  problem,  to  say 
nothing  of  finding  an  opposite  solution. 

Let  me  state  still  another  contradic- 
tion. We  have  just  enacted  the  most  far- 
reaching  medical  legislation  in  a  centuiy, 
to  provide  Government  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  for  all  persons  over  age  65. 
Evei-y  medical  expert"  in  the  countiy.  both 
proponent  and  opponent  of  the  measure, 
admits  ^lat  this  will  create  a  new 
strain  on  our  medical  facilities.  We 
know  full  well  that  under  this  bill's  pref- 
erence clause  for  close  relations  many 
persons  over  age  65  will  be  among  the  new 
immigrants  who  will  come.  Each  and 
every  one  will  be  entitled  to  Government 
medical  care,  thus  adding  to  the  strain 
on  our  hospital  and  nursing  home  facili- 
ties, to  say  naught  tof  our  own  "abuse  ' 
factors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  could  eliminate 
political  pressures  and  efforts  to  rally 
support  from  various  pressure  groups, 
this  bill  could  not  be  passed.  But  surely 
we  do  not  have  to  wipe  out  a  good  law 
just  to  prove  our  good  intentions.     We 
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need  respect  based  on  r 
not  an  image  of  fawning  and 
lion.    The  United  States  need 
to  no  country  for  our  present 
lair,  it  is  humane,  and  it  compares 
p.bly  with  the  immigration  policy 
nation  in  the  world. 

Look   at   a   few   samples 
which  has  thousands  of  squar 
unsettled  land,  prohibits  all 
Sv.itzerland    permits    no 
Argentina  and  Venezuela 
nonwhite  immigrants.     Some 
in  Central  America  permit 
or    Middle    Easterners. 
Morocco  permit  only  those 
Arabic.     Israel  permits  only 
Chaii-man.     Liberia  permits 
,  grants  who  are  not  of  Neg 
Japan   permits   no  immi 
The  U.S.S.R.  permits  no  immi|i 
cept    by    special    arrangem( 
United  Kingdom  has  recently 
toits  own  colonial  Negroes  of 
bean    areas.      Yet    we 
Wherefore  goes  consistency? 

The  present  law  Is  more 
that  of  any  other  nation 
apologize  for  it.    We  should 
it,  and  I  for  one  will  not  be  a 
demise.    I  hope  others  will  fol 

Mr.  MOORE.    Mr.  Chairmin 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fr|)m 
[Mr.  Anderson  1. 

Mr.     ANDERSON    of 
Chairman,  I  wisli  to  commend 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  i 
committee  for  reporting  out 
tion.     With   some  amendmefts 
hope  will  be  adopted  when 
read    for    amendment, 
minute  rule  it  will  be  the 
the  vast  majority  of   the 
this  House  can  support. 

I  want  to  raise  one  questioi 
particularly  in  view  of  the 
this  bill  very  properly  puts 
portance  of  reuniting  families 
preference  it  gives  to 
caLegoi-y.  ^^ 

There  is  one  category  whicp 
is  not  reached  by  any  of  the 
our  immigration  laws  as 
legislation.   That  is  the  foreig- 1 
student  who  comes  here  unde  • 
visa  under  one  of  our  exchangp 
and  then  falls  in  love  and 
American  citizen.    Then  a 
Then  after  the  expiratjon  of 
visa,  he  is  told  by  our 
have  to  go  back  to  your 
have  to  go  abroad  and  live 
years  until  you  can  return 
spouse  and  child  and  so  that 
quire  citizensliip  under  the 
country." 

I  have  a  case  identical  to 
have  just  described  in  my 
present  time,  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  here  on  the 
House  today  could  come  up 
situations.    They  know  of 
that  is  involved  in  such 
turbs   me   that   there   is    n* 
either  in  present  law  or  in 
we  are  debating  today  which 
vide  that  the  Secretary  of 
take  into  consideration  fact 
have  just  outlined  and  grant 
tion  from  the  requirement 
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residence  abroad  before  return  on  an  im- 
migrant's visa. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee  if  he  knows  of 
any  plans  on  the  part  of  his  subcommit- 
tee to  deal  with  this  particular  problem. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  that  the 
question  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
poses  is  one  of  the  most  serio'js  problems 
that  our  subcommittee  has  been  wrestling 
with  for  a  long  time  past — as  to  how  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  this  question  of 
the  exchange  student.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  deals  with  this  subject.  The  mat- 
ter is  so  complex  that  we  intend  as  a 
subcommittee  to  go  into  it  in  the  very, 
very  near  future.  To  the  extent  that  I 
can  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  represent  to  you  that 
also  is  the  intention  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman— to  go  into  this  and  take  a 
very  thorough  look  at  this  question  of 
exchange  students. 

What  our  problem  here  is — these  stu- 
dents have  entered  into  a  contract  them- 
selves, that  is  the  foreign  student  who 
desires  to  come  here  to  further  his  edu- 
cation and  add  to  his  education.  At 
the  time  he  gets  the  visa  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  enter  the  United  States,  he 
then  commits  himself  contractually  to 
go  back  and  perform  services  for  his  own 
coimtry.  We  are  in  the  position  here 
of  giving  attention  to  the  problem  that 
the  gentleman  raises.  If  the  gentleman's 
proposal  is  adopted  we  are  in  a  position 
of  practically  terminating  imilaterally 
this  contract  without  giving  any  con- 
sideration to  the  requirement  that  this 
man  go  back  to  the  country  from  which 
he  came  and  put  his  education  to  work, 
which  is  the  general  thesis  and  objec- 
tive of  this  whole  program. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  there  are 
thousands  of  students,  some  of  them  that 
this  country  needs  very  badly,  in  this 
particular  category.  But  rather  than 
treat  this  matter  legislatively,  now  we 
intend  to  go  into  it  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible and  suggest  now  some  additional 
administrative  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

May  I  say  further  to  the  gentleman, 
there  is  a  procedure  In  present  law  for 
hardship  cases  to  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.     But  the 
Secretary  of  State  does  not  consider  the 
fact  of  marriage  alone  or  the  fact  that  a 
child  has  been  born  to  be  the  kind  of 
the  one  I     hardship  that  will  produce  a  waiver  of 
at  the     this  requirement  of  going  back  and  re- 
many  of    siding  2  years  abroad  before  becoming 
oor  of  the     eligible  for  an  immigrant  visa. 

similar        Mr.   MOORE.    You   are   correct,   sir. 

hardship    The  Secretary  of  State  will  not  consider 

It  dis-     that  fact  standing  alone  as  a  basis  for 

provision     such  a  waiver  for  the  simple  reason  that 

bill  that     just  as  soon  as  a  foreign  exchange  stu- 

would  pro-     dent  comes  to  the  United  States,  the  first 

should     thing  he  does  is  to  buy  his  books  and  the 

such  as  I     next  thing  he  does  Is  look  for  an  Ameri- 

an  exemp-     can  wife.    This  is  where  the  problem  has 

of  2  years'     been.    I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
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95  percent  of  the  exchange  students  in 
this  country  are  in  the  category  that  the 
gentleman  speaks  of— married  and  hav- 
ing an  American-born  child. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  care 
that  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  in  my  remarks  a  few  minutes 
ago  definitely  docs  not  represent  one  of 
those  in  the  category  where  the  person 
came  to  this  country  seeking  a  spouse. 
I  can  testify  to  that  from  my  personal 
knowledge.  I  see  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[  Mr.  Feighan]  .  I  wonder  if  he  could  give 
us  some  assurance  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  some  hearings  on  this  prob- 
lem and  consider  the  bill  that  I  have  in- 
Introduced  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
problem. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Very  definitely,  we  in- 
tend to  go  into  that  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  V/e  have  been  consuming  our 
time  of  course  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration,  but 
the  gentleman  can  be  assured  that  we 
will  take  that  up  before  this  session  of 
the  Concress  adjourns. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois..  Frankly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
m-ent  to  the  present  section  212(e)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  setting 
forth  some  additional  requirements  fcr 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, in  re.spect  to  the  kind  of  situ- 
ation I  have  described. 

With  these  assurances  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  sure  the  subcommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings and  give  this  matter  consideration. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  We  will  be  happy  to 
have  the  gentleman  appear  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  CHELF.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  since  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
likewise  we  will  do  all  within  our  power 
on  this  problem.  This  is  one  of  the 
toughest  problems  we  have  ever  faced. 
We  have  put  our  hearts  and  souls  into 
it.  trying  to  find  an  answer.  We  are 
seeking  an  answer,  but  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  believe  nie  when  I  say  it  is 
not  easy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
these  few  minutes  to  express  my  convic- 
tion that  this  is  good  legislation.  It  may 
net  go  as  far  as  some  would  in  liberaliz- 
ing the  restrictive  covenants  we  have  had 
based  upon  quotas,  which  were  based 
upon  unreal  ethnic  qualifications.  How- 
ever, at  times  problems  have  come  up, 
and  will  come  up  again,  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  at  this  stage 
in  its  history  can  have  a  complete  open 
door  such  as  it  had  in  the  1880's  and  the 
1890's,  up  to  about  1910,  when  we  were 
seeking  immigrants  to  this  country  in 
order  that  we  could  develop  our  mills, 
our  mines,  and  our  shops,  and  build  our 
railroads  and  other  facilities. 

Too  many  times  when  we  talk  about 
contributions  to  America  we  talk  about 
those  contributions  which  can  be  seen 


because  of  artistic  value  or  because  of 
what  has  been  contributed  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  this  Nation.  But  the  real 
contribution  that  has  been  made  was 
made  by  the  sv/eat  of  the  brows  and  the 
tjending  of  the  backs  of  millions  of  those 
wlio  came  from  where  my  father  and 
mother  came,  from  middle  Europe,  from 
Italy,  who  contributed  the  sweat  that 
made  this  country  what  it  is. 

At  that  time  we  needed  their  sweat, 
and  today  we  do  not  need  it,  because  we 
have  within  our  confines  today  a  great 
deal  of  unemployment  that  cannot  be 
wished  away. 

So  the  committee,  in  Its  judgment,  has 
tried  to  write  a  law  wliich  will  still  hold 
out  to  those  who  are  oppressed,  to  those 
who  are  disfranchised  all  over  the  world, 
the  hope  that  they  can  find  a  haven 
nithin  our  midst  in  this  liberal  Nation 
which  has  given  so  much  to  so  many,  and 
yet  has  written  into  the  law  a  sort  of 
restrictive  covenant,  to'  protect  those 
witliin  the  Nation  against  the  loss  of  job 
opportunities. 

The  committee  also  has  written  Into 
the  law  an  understanding  to  people  all 
over  the  world  that  we,  too,  are  reaching 
the  point  of  saturation  in  our  ability  to 
provide  a  livelihood  for  all  peoples  of 
the  earth  who  are  disfranchised. 

We  have  opened  up  a  very  important 
phase  in  which  we  have  recognized  that 
with  all  the  trade  relations  we  have  tried 
to  achieve  all  over  the  world  there  can  be 
no  free-trade  doctrine  worldwide  unless 
there  is  free  migration  and  free  emigra- 
tion of  people.  Without  the  free  move- 
ment of  people  there  cannot  be  a  free 
movement  of  goods.  That  is  historical. 
We  are  beginning  to  find  it  oul. 

While  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
trj-ing  to  build  friendships,  we  have 
closed  the  door  on  so  many  people 
especially  the  Orientals,  that  these  peo- 
ple have  not  reached  the  point  of  accept- 
ing that  which  we  have  tried  to  hold  out 
as  a  friendly  hand,  because  we  hold  out 
an  open  hand  in  trade  and  close  our  hand 
on  persons. 

I  say  that  immigration  itseU  is  a  form 
of  trade.  You  should  remember  one 
thing:  I  would  rather  see  people  come 
into  the  United  States  than  the  products 
of  people  whom  we  refuse  the  right  to 
come  into  the  United  States.  Economi- 
cally, that  is  unsoimd. 

In  support  of  my  position.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  for  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Redondo  Beach.  Calif.,  South  Bay 
Breeze,  showing  the  impact  of  imports 
upon  the  U.S.  job  economy: 

IProm  the  Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  South  Bay 
Breeze,  July  29,  19G5] 
Aid  Comes  Home  To  Roost 
Problems  of  lnternatlon.il  Involvement  are 
not  connned  to  diplomatic  areas.    They  get 
into  trade,  too. 
According  to  a  report  by  the  National  Fed- 

Si^n''^<i°i*P^'''*^°*  Business,  the  organl- 
«a  Ion  With  the  largest  Individual  member- 
^T^iJ^JI^  business  organization  In  the 
irm  K  ^***^^'  O"'  own  producers  are  suffer- 
ing because  foreign  manufacturers  are  selling 

crlcl^t^**^.'°  *^^  ^''"^^  States  at  lower 
prices  than  in  other  nations. 

evm"fhlf,"'^^P^"S'"  '"^^''^  Is  contrary  to 
clnrJo,  .  "^  regulations  of  tariffs  under  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaties.  tJnder-these  treaties, 
"ocgress  no  longer  handles  the  adjustment 
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of  tariffs;  this  job  has  been  pretty  well  cen- 
tered In  the  State  Department. 

Using  America  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
surplus  goods  Is  speciflcaUy  forbidden,  how- 
ever. Yet  through  some  quirk  of  bureau- 
cratic entanglement,  responsibility  for  In- 
vestigating complaints  is  held  not  by  the 
State  Department,  but  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. And  the  Treasury  has  been  taking 
from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  to  investi- 
cate  any  complaints  which  it  decides  to 
recognize.  By  this  time,  any  threatened 
damage  is  pretty  well  done. 

V.'hat  happens  Is  this:  foreign  manufac- 
turers may  go  into  operation,  in  many  cases 
with  American  aid  or  financing,  and  find 
that  mass  production  methods  turn  out  more 
goods  than  European  markets  can  absorb. 
They  refuse  to  cut  prices  in  their  basic  Euro- 
pean market,  so  turn  to  the  United  States. 
These  surplus  goods  are  "dumped"  here,  dis- 
rupting both  domestic  manufacturers  and 
doing  away  with  domestic  Jobs. 

The  textile  situation  is  one  of  the  worst 
examples.  Foreign  mills  receive  a  subsidized 
price  on  the  purchase  of  raw  American  cot- 
ton, not  available  to  domestic  manufacturers 
When  foreign  mills  have  a  surplus  which  , 
they  cannot  sell  In  their  established  markets 
at  their  price,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  this  subsidy,  plus  their 
lower  labor  costs,  to  undercut  the  American 
textile  Industry. 

Under  past  and  present  practice,  the  sur- 
plus goods  are  "dumped"  and  gone  before 
the  Treasury  Department  gets  around  to 
making  an  investigation.  And  the  American 
manufacturer,  who  may  be  hurting,  is 
helpless. 

In  this,  as  In  so  many  other  ways,  our 
dollar  benevolence  comes  back  to  haunt  us. 

(From  the  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News  Herald 
July  30.  1965] 
BrrajG  THE  Hand 
While  the  trite  bromide  as  to  whether  man 
or  canine  bites  make  news  has  long  been  con- 
sidered the  classic  example  of  the  impossible, 
pe:haps  a  new  standard  has  been  developed! 

This  has  been  achieved  by  the  Nation's 
independent  businessman  asking  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  speed  up  its  Investigations. 

However,  the  accelerated  investigations  are 
not  requested  of  themselves,  but  of  foreign 
businessmen. 

In  a  poll.  Just  completed  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  a  ma- 
jority of  76  percent  of  the  independent  busl- 
ners  respondents  voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  301. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  complete  its  investigations 
within  180  days  of  complaints  that  foreign 
producers  are  selling  goods  at  lower  prices 
in  the  United  States  than  in  other  nations. 

Only  17  percent  voted  against  the  bill,  with 
7  percent  undecided. 

This  bill  is  the  current  attempt  to  at  least 
develop  a  modicum  of  protection  out  of  the 
U.S.  system  of  protective  tariffs. 

For  many  years  the  Congress,  either  by  di- 
rect action  by  authority  granted  to  it  by  the 
Constitution,  or  by  Its  agent,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, handled  the  adjustments  of  tariffs. 

About  30  years  ago,  when  the  first  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaty  was  enacted,  the  tariff- 
making  provisions  were  largely  transferred  to 
the  State  Department. 

The  situation  has  been  further  aggravated 
by  adoption  of  ma.%  production  methods  by 
foreign  manufacttu-ers. 

They  are  finding  that  after  the  jigs  and 
dies  have  been  produced  for  a  mass  produc- 
tion run,  it  Is  necessary  to  complete  the 
run  to  amortize  costs  of  tooling  up. 

However,  they  often  find  sales  do  not 
meet  the  production  estimates  on  which  the 
tooling  was  predicated,  and  hence.  In  order 
to  recover  their  cost  It  Is  necessary  to  dump 
the  excess  goods  Into  some  other  market. 


They  are  reluctant  to  cut  prices  In  their 
regular  established  markets,  especially  Euro- 
pean ones,  as  they  fear  setting  a  price  prece- 
dent which  would  be  hard  to  overcome. 

Therefore,  the  population  and  the  buyin" 
power  of  the  American  market  presents  an 
attractive  market  for  dumping  such  siu-plus 
goods,  which  in  turn  disrupts  both  domestic 
manufacturers  as  well  as  domestic  jobs. 

This  situation  seems  to  be  especially  tad 
in  the  textile  industry. 

Foreign  miUs  receive  a  subsidized  price  on 
the  purchase  of  raw  American  cotton,  not 
available  to  domestic  manufacturers  Then 
when  the  foreign  mills  have  a  surplus  which 
they  cannot  sell  in  their  established  markets 
at  the  profitable  levels  that  they  wish  to 
maintain,  they  are  perfectly  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  subsidy  as  well  as  their  much 
lower  labor  costs,  to  create  havoc  in  the 
American  textile  industry. 

Any  manufacturer  in  this  country  is  help- 
less to  alleviate  this  damage  or  damages  cf 
this  type,  untU  the  Treasury  Department 
does  complete  its  investigation. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  favcr 
the  immigration  of  foreign  workers  into 
the  United  States  rather  than  the  ex- 
portation of  the  products  of  foreign 
workers  into  the  United  States. 

When  we  limit  the  number  of  im- 
migrants we  do  so  because  of  the  lack  of 
jobs  and  income  producing  opportunities 
for  the  immigrants. 

How  can  we  justify  our  position  in  do- 
ing this  while  at  the  same  time  the  poten- 
tial and  willing  foreigner  is  allowed  to 
produce  the  goods  and  export  them  to 
the  United  States  while  being  barred 
personally. 

Free  trade  cannot  be  justified  in  a 
world  that  bars  the  free  movement  of 
peoples. 

When  we  had  the  great  migrations  to 
the  United  States  of  millions  of  the  peo- 
ples of  other  lands,  it  was  to  produce  the 
needs  of  our  growing  economy.  That 
need  is  disappearing. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan! . 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
w-!sh  to  state  that  the  major  provisions 
and  objectives  of  the  bill  Introduced  by 
the  d'stinafuished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania FMr.  Dent],  are  incorporated  in 
H.R.  2580  as  amended. 

Mr. ,  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  express  myself  as  in  support 
of  this  legislation  and  to  express  my 
opinion  that  this  is  a  great  improvement 
over  existing  law.  We  have  heard  some 
criticisms  of  the  legislation  this  after- 
noon. These  criticisms  have  gone  all 
the  way  from  suggesting  that  we  should 
not  have  any  ceiling  insofar  as  immigra- 
tion from  any  part  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned up  to  the  point  where  some  have 
said  that  we  should  restrict  immigration 
more  than  we  do  even  at  the  present 
time. 

I  certainly  feel  this  bill  in  promoting 
quality  immigrants  for  our  country  is 
doing  something  very  much  worthwhile. 
It  is  encouraging  to  realize  that  those 
who  are  scientists  and  members  of  the 
professions  and  people  who  can  benefit 
our  Nation  with  their  skills,  and  who 
want  to  come  to  this  country  will  be 
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welcomed  here,  and  w  11  promote  our 
own  national  interest  as  well  as  in  their 
interest. 

It  also  is  very  impoitant  for  us  as 
Americans  to  support  this  legislation 
which  will  enable  Amer  can  families  to 
be  reunited  with  other  n  lembers  of  their 
families  who  are  here    n  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supported  the  mi- 
nority additional  views  vith  some  hesi- 
tation. I  hesitated  part  cularly  because 
the  Secretary  of  State  testified  in  the 
committee  in  oppositior  to  placing  any 
ceiling  on  Western  Hemi  phere  immigra- 
tion. However,  I  do  not  think  the  mere 
fact  that  he  presentee  his  testimony 
bars  this  Congress  fi-on  defining  and 
setting  forth  immlgrat  on  policy.  We 
are  setting  forth  policy  with  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  a  ceiling  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  it  s  eems  to  me  that 
we  should  set  a  similar  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  Western  Her  lisphere  as  well. 
I  question  seriously  that  it  is  the  best 
thing  insofar  as  our  f)reign  relations 
and  our  diplomacy  is  coi  icerned  to  shove 
this  issue  aside  and  say  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  look  at  this  quest  on  next  year  or 
the  year  after  or  wait  foi  a  message  from 
the  President  to  the  el  feet  that  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  imm  gration  has  oc- 
curred from  the  Westi  rn  Hemisphere 
over  that  which  we  had  during  the  past 
5  years.  It  seems  to  me  from  the  stand- 
point of  good  intematior  al  relations  that 
it  would  be  well  for  ui  in  enacting  a 
comprehensive  revision  )f  our  immigra- 
tion laws  and  of  our  im:  nigration  policy 
to  decide  this  issue  here  and  now. 

It  has  been  suggestel  that  perhaps 
the  administration  of  tils  law  can  take 
care  of  the  increased  in  migration  from 
South  and  Central  America.  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  such  polic:  ■  that  would  re- 
linquish our  legislative  -esponsibility  in 
favor  of  a  policy  of  administrative 
slow-down  to  be  handle  i  by  the  consu- 
lar oflBcers  and  other  p  :rsons.  That  is 
a  responsibility  which  w  e  have  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congi-ess. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  S4r.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  3aeli  1  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  an  i  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  rankini :  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Is  not  what  you 
are  saying  to  the  Committee  that  the 
Government,  th«  Congress,  giveth  with 
one  hand  and  taketh  away  with  the 
other? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  certainly  am.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  a:  id  state  further 
that  it  is  important  fo;  us  to  consider 
carefully  the  demogra  Jhic  studies  to 
which  the  gentleman  frc  m  Virginia  [Mr. 
PoFF],  referred.  TheSt'  studies  estab- 
lish that  the  populat  on  increase  in 
Central  and  South  Amei  ica  is  the  great- ' 
est  of  any  area  in  th;  world.  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  unlimited  immi- 
gration from  Central  ai  id  South  Amer- 
ica, are  we  then  encouraging  a  great 
population  explosion  dc  wn  there?  Ai"e 
we  not  inviting  them  t)  say.  here  is  a 
place  for  the  excess  population  to  go? 
How  misleading  can  we  ae  to  them? 

It  seems  to  me  by  sui  gesting  that  we 
defer  this  issue  to  a  later  date  we  are 
making  problems  for  ( urselves  in  the 


future  and  for  our  Western  Hemisphere 
friends  as  well.  By  failing  to  act  today 
we  will  be  undecisive  with  respect  to  an 
issue  on  which  we  should  be  decisive. 
We  should  let  our  friends  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  know  what  our  policy  is 
going  to  be  in  the  future  so  that  they 
can  plan  accordingly. 

The  MacGregor  amendment  would  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  I  encourage  support  of  it. 

Speaking  of  diplomacy  and  good  for- 
eign relations,  we  have  good  foreign 
relations  with  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  and  yet  we  are  not  afraid  to 
set  a  ceiling  on  Western  Europe,  com- 
bined with  Asiatic  immigration.  Why 
should  we  be  timid  about  doing  it  with 
respect  to  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
Ai-e  we  favoring  some  of  our  friends  over 
others?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
that  is  wise  policy  or  wise  foreign  rela- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  further  that  we 
have  the  responsibility  and  that  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  is  involved  in  this 
decision  which  we  are  asked  to  make. 
We  should  make  the  decision  coura- 
geously and  decisively  so  that  all  may 
know  what  our  immigration  policy  is 
and  so  that  all  our  friends  around  the 
world  may  know  that  they  are  equal 
friends,  friends  of  equal  status  and  not 
first-  and  second-class  friends. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  TMr.  Krebs]. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2580  and  to  express  my 
conviction  that  our  Nation  must  re- 
examine, reevaluate,  and  revise  its  stand- 
ards for  admission  of  aliens  to  this  coun- 
try. The  existing  law  which  discrimi- 
nates needlessly  against  many  who  wish 
to  settle  here  and  bring  us  great  con- 
tributions is  repugnant  to  our  national 
traditions,  for  it  is  founded  on  an  erro- 
neous concept  of  racial  and  national 
inequality  or  relative  desirability.  We 
must  learn  to  judge  each  Individual  by 
his  own  worth  and  by  the  value  he  can 
bring  to  our  Nation. 

It  is  time  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  realize 
that  our  present  Immigration  policy 
hurts  no  one  but  ourselves  and  repre- 
sents a  real  danger  to  our  future.  For 
a  multitude  of  reasons,  the  new  immigra- 
tion policy  will  benefit  our  Nation  In  its 
economic  growth.  In  abolishing  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system,  more  people 
who  possess  valuable  skills  will  be  able 
to  come  In  from  countries  which  pre- 
viously had  a  very  sm^U  or  no  quota 
allotment.  Of  the  people  who  will  enter 
the  working  force,  the  great  majority 
will  be  in  the  most  productive  stage  of 
life. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  increased 
Immigration  will  be  slight.  Revision  of 
the  law  will  eliminate  racial  and  national 
dlsciiminatlon.  We  cannot  deal  equally 
with  other  nations  until  we  accept  their 
Individual  citizens  on  a  basis  of  equality. 
Not  until  then  will  our  great  country  be 
able  to  accept  Its  rightful  place  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  and  democratic  nations 
of  the  world. 

Americanism  has  too  long  been  equated 
with  conformity.  We  must  learn  to  take 
pride  in  the  cultural  diversity  which  is 
fundamental  to  our  history.    Today,  as 


we  strive  to  eliminate  discrimination 
within  our  borders,  we  will  not — we  must 
not — tolerate  legalistic  bigotry  in  our 
Immigration  policy. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HalpernJ. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
would  like  to  commend  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  work  it  has  done  iii 
studying  and  strengthening  the  immigra- 
tion bill  before  us  today.  The  bipartisan 
work  of  that  committee  represents  a  .sig- 
nal achievement  in  an  historic  effort  b 
bring  justice,  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing to  those  who  yearn  to  share  the  liope 
that  is  America. 

I  heartily  commend  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  able  and  highly  respected 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan).  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  this  field.  It  has 
been  a  painstaking,  complex  and  difficult 
subject,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  his  superb  leadership, 

And  those  of  us  who  have  staunchly 
advocated  a  revision  of  the  immigration 
law  to  remove  its  glaring  inequities  and 
blatant  discrimination  are  grateful  in- 
deed to  the  subcommittee's  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore], 
for  his  brilliant  work,  for  the  time, 
energy  and  effort  he  has  devoted  to  the 
shaping  of  this  legislation.  Few  men  in 
this  or  any  other  Congress,  understand 
more  the  details,  the  scope  and  the  rami- 
fications of  immigration  policy  than  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  I  com- 
pliment him  most  enthusiastically. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  able  and  be- 
loved chairman  of  the  full  committee 
[Mr.  Celler],  who  has  devoted  so  many 
years  to  the  cause  of  immigration  reform. 
No  one  has  been  a  more  vocal  critic  of 
existing  policy,  nor  a  more  effective 
spokesman  throughout  the  years  for 
equity  and  justice  In  our  policy.  I  know 
how  gratified  and  proud  he  must  feel  to 
see  this  bill  before  us  today,  and  to  see 
his  long  efforts  and  hopes  come  closer  to 
realization. 

The  national  origin  quota  system. 
which  this  bill  abolishes,  has  long  been 
a  source  of  great  distress  to  me.  The 
practice  of  determining  a  man's  eligi- 
bility for  immigration  on  the  basis  of 
his  place  of  birth,  or  in  some  cases  that 
of  his  ancestors,  has  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  clearly  at  variance  with  the 
American  principles  we  cherish.  Tlie 
present  outrageously  discrimlnatoiy  pol- 
icy makes  second  class  nationalities  of 
many  of  the  world's  people.  Our  im- 
migration policy  must  dovetail  Aith  our 
foreign  policy,  if  we  expect  to  be  success- 
ful in  leading  the  free  world.  At  this^ 
time,  when  wo  are  trying  to  demonstrate 
the  nobility  of  our  cause  to  the  peoples 
of  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  it  is 
unconscionable  to  open  our  door  lo  oth- 
ers and  close  it  to  them. 

In  my  many  years  of  public  life,  ii 
has  always  been  my  experience  that 
Americans  are  concerned  with  a  mans 
merit  and  personal  integi-ity,  and  not 
with  his  ethnic  background  or  racial 
stock.  And  to  the  extent  that  we  per- 
petuate and  advance  these  American 
values,  our  Nation  and  its  high  ideals 
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ffill  prosper.  We  are  not  a  stagnant 
people,  nor  a  nation  stuck  In  its  ways. 
Ours  is  a  dynamic  and  ever-progressing 
society,  always  receptive  to  fresh  in- 
sights and  new  Ideas,  while  at  the  same 
time,  preserving  those  principles  which 
have  made  our  Nation  grear. 

I  think  it  is  fitting,  in  this  regard,  to 
note  that  two  characteristics  of  the 
American  people  are  a  high  regard  for 
excellence  of  achievement,  and  an  all- 
embracing  human  warmth,  evidenced  by 
a  sensitivity  to  the  difficulties  and  as- 
pirations of  others.  Both  of  these  values 
are  indelibly  and  unambiguously  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  before  us  tdSay,  for  in 
abolishing  the  national  origins  quota 
system  new  standards  emerge.  The  ob- 
jectives of  these  criteria  are:  to  alleviate 
the  anxiety  and  misery  of  separated  fam- 
ilies; to  bring  to  this  country  profes- 
sionals and  workers  with  needed  skills; 
and  to  give  haven  to  those  suffering 
the  stings  of  racial,  religious,  and  po- 
litical persecution. 

I  was  privileged  to  cosponsor  the  orig- 
inal bill  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  and  honored  to  testify  on 
its  behalf  when  the  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  And  today,  I  am  very 
proud  indeed  to  support  this  just  and 
thoughtful  legislation. 

If  we  may  reflect  at  this  historic  mo- 
ment on  a  tragic  aspect  of  our  immigra- 
tion history,  we  recall  the  era  of  the 
1930's  and  early  1940's  when  many  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  murder  camps  were  denied 
admission  to  the  United  States.  They 
were  barred  because  of  the  discrimina- 
tory national  origins  quota  system  which 
we  are  now,  finally,  repudiating  in  the 
proposed  bill.  Had  such  legislation  as 
the  pending  bill  been  adopted  30  years 
ago  or  25  years  ago,  many  valuable  new 
citizens  might  today  be  making  a  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation  rather  than  lying 
buried  in  mass  graves  in  Europe  at  the 
grim  sites  of  the  Nazi  death  camps. 

This  bill  abolishes  the  national  origins 
Quota  system  over  a  3-year  period  to  per- 
mit a  smooth  transition  to  the  new  uni- 
versal system  under  which,  preferences 
are  based  on  family  ties  in  the  United 
States,  and  professional  skills. 

Until  the  national  quota  system  is  re- 
moved, unused  quotas  will  be  transferred 
to  the  heavily  oversubscribed  countries, 
thus  allowing  for  a  gradual  increase  in 
Immigrants  from  countries  that  were  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  past.  A  year- 
ly limitation  of  17,000  is  established, 
with  no  more  than  20,000  immigrants  a 
year  coming  from  any  one  foreign  state, 
excluding  any  quota  for  special  immi- 
grants from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
immediate  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens.  The 
various  preference  quotas  will  be  filled 
on  a  first-come  first-serve  basis.  With- 
|n  this  numerical  limitation  of  170,000 
is  a  quota  for  about  10,000  refugees  who 
nave  been  persecuted  because  of  their 
race,  religion,  or  opposition  to  commu- 
nism and  other  totalitarian  beliefs. 

This  bill  upholds  our  belief  in  family 
life  and  gives  automatic  preference  to 
immediate  relatives,  meaning  parents, 
husbands  and  wives,  and  unmarried  mi- 
nor children  of  U.S.  citizens,  without 
fegard    to    the    numerical    limitations. 


Strong  preference  Is  also  given  to  other 
close  relations. 

When  all  America  was  a  frontier,  we 
found  ourselves  asking  each  other  not 
"Who  are  you?"  or  "Where  did  you  come 
from?"  but  "What  can  you  do?"  And 
this  regard  for  ability,  not  nobility,  has 
served  us  well.  It  is  most  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  certain  preferences  for 
an  immigration  visa  be  accorded  a  per- 
son who,  because  of  his  ability  in  the 
professions,  arts,  or  sciences,  can  bene- 
fit the  economy,  welfare,  and  culture  of 
the  United  States.  Also,  any  laborer 
whose  skill  in  performing  his  craft,  for 
which  there  is  a  shortage  within  the 
United  States,  may  receive  preferential 
treatment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  under 
the  present  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  the  responsibility  of  excluding  any 
immigrant  who  might  displace  an  Amer- 
ican laborer.  Under  this  bill,  however, 
the  prospective  immigrant-worker  must 
himself  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  he  will  not  take  another's 
job  before  he  can  receive  the  clearance 
necessary  for  obtaining  a  visa.  This 
provision  will  serve  to  maintain  our  high 
standards  of  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions and  protect  our  economy  from  un- 
employment. 

I  also  hasten  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
not  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
annual  number  of  immigrants.  The  es-*' 
timated  Increase  in  authorized  quotas  is 
only  2,000  per  year  above  tlie  present 
level. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  In  supporting  this  vital 
and  historic  legislation  which  corrects 
the  glaring  Inequities  and  blatant  dis- 
crimination that  exists  In  our  present 
law.  This  bill  will  stand  for  decades  as 
a  beacon  and  a  source  of  hope  to  those 
whose  only  chance  for  a  better  life  lies 
with  the  promise  of  America. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ITorton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  2380,  and  to 
say  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  out- 
standing work  of  the  nfftmbers  of  tlie 
Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and,  particularly  for 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  and 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore  1.  I  also  wish  to  say  during  the 
time  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
found  that  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee have  been  vei-y  much  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  that  Immigrants 
have  faced.  In  every  instance  they  have 
tried  as  best  they  could  to  eliminate  in- 
equities. This  is  an  area  full  of  tech- 
nical problems.  Tlieir  job  has  required 
patience,  understanding,  time  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  these  difficult 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  pending 
legislation  to  modernize  this  Nation's 
immigration  laws.  Action  of  this  kuid, 
I  believe.  Is  long  overdue  in  order  to 
base  the  entrance  of  qualified  people  on 
a  more  equitable  foundation. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  steps  I  have  taken  In  behalf  of  bills 


that  would  reform  immigration  policies 
and  procedures.  The  emphasis  of  my 
activity  has  been  to  more  fairly  dis- 
tribute among  the  countries  of  the  world 
the  numerical  limitations  on  U.S.  im- 
migration. 

In  the  last  Congress  and  again  In  this 
current  Congress,  I  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Ml-.  Reid]  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish tills  purpose.  Twice  we  went  be- 
fore the  Immigration  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  urge 
action  on  our  proposal. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  while  n,ot 
word-for-word  alined  with  my  bill,  does 
accomplish  to  my  satisfaction  the  kind 
of  improvement  I  feel  is  so  necessary. 
Therefore,  I  can,  and  will  cast  my  vote 
for  it. 

Because  there  have  been  some  inac- 
curacies reported  to  the  public  on  the 
contents  of  this  immigration  bill,  I  think 
we  have  a  special  obligation  to  our  con- 
stituents to  make  plain  precisely  what 
is  proposed.  To  that  end,  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2580 
in  my  weekly  broadcast  commentaries. 
And  in  that  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  that  there  be  included  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  three 
releases  from  my  office: 

Text  of  Remarks  P&epared  for  Delivery  on 

WROC-TV,   Channel   8,  Rochester,  N.Y., 

IN  THE  News  Programs  of  Tom  Decker  on 

Friday,  August  20.  1965 

Tlianks,  Tom. 

I  know  many  of  my  constituents  are  aware 
I  have  been  working  for  some  time  to  reform 
America's  Immigration  law.  Its  very  age — 
there  has  been  no  basic  change  since  1924 — 
keeps  it  from  being  a  practical  policy  for 
entrance  into  the  United  States  in  the  1960's. 

Both  in  the  last  Congress  and  again  this 
year,  I  introduced  legislation  to  overhaul  the 
immigration  formula.  I  also  testified  twice 
In  committee. 

My  bill  would  reflect  actual  Immigration 
figures  rather  than  the  national  origins  of 
the  United  States  population  in  1920.  It  also 
would  help  end  personal  hardships  and  re- 
unite families.  Another  important  provision 
would  give  preference  to  those  with  skills 
needed  in  our  country,  but  would  not  admit 
any  immigrant  whose  employment  would 
displace  an  American  citizen. 

Tom,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  bill 
containing  many  of  these  proposals  wUl  be 
considered  by  the  House  early  next  week. 
Because  It  protects  mental,  moral,  health, 
economic  and  security  requirements  and  be- 
cause it  will  have  renewed  meaning  for  those 
anxious  to  become  partners  in  the  American 
dream.  I  think  we  can  expect  a  winning 
margin  for  modernized  immigration  legiila.- 
tion. 


Text  of  Remarks  Prepared  for  Delivery  on 

WOKR,  Channel  13,  Rochester.  N.T.,  on 

OR  After  Friday,  August  27,  1965 

This  is  your  Congressman,  Prank  Horton. 

The  most  significant  reform  tit  our  Nation's 

Immigration  laws  in  more  than  40  years  came 

considerably   closer   to   enactment  recently. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  and  sent 

the  Senate  landmark  legislation  to  eliminate 

the  national   origins  quota  system  and  set 

general    priorities    for    immigrants    to    the 

United  States. 

I  voted  for  the  Immigration  Improvement 
bill,  and  during  the  debate  In  the  House  I 
urged  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  For  some 
time  I  have  been  working  with  a  number  of 
other  Congressmen  to  bring  these  laws  up  to 
date.    We.  therefore,  were  pleased  that  our 
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efforts  helped  to  produce 
victory  for  the  bill. 
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future. 
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fact  that  our  own  growth  in  |x)pulation 
has  placed  increasing  demands  upon 
education,  housing,  health  facilities,  and 
transportation. 

As  this  bill  was  initially  introduced,  I 
could  not  support  it,  but  H.R.  2580  has 
been  completely  rewritten  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  In  its 
present  form  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  that 
will  be  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MAcGRECoRl.to  limit  im- 
migration from  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  be  accepted  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  objective  of 
this  bill  is  to  eliminate  place  of  birth 
as  a  basis  of  the  selection  of  immigrants 
into  the  United  States  and  establishes 
in  its  place  a  preference  based  on  close 
family  relationship  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  2580  nullified  the  so-called  "na- 
tional origins  theory"  which  in  fact  has 
not  been  in  existence  since  1952.  Let  me 
iliusti-ate  what  I  mean.  Since  1952,  3 
million  aliens  have  legally  entered  this 
counti-y.  Sixty  percent  of  them  have 
been  admitted  outside  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system.  During  the  10-year 
period,  1952-63,  119,000  immigrants  have 
come  to  our  shores  from  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippines,  yet  the  annual 
quota  for  Japan  is  185,  for  China  is  205 
and  for  the  Philippines  is  205.  The  an- 
nual quota  for  Italy  imder  existing  law 
is  5,666  but  during  1953-62,  213,434 
Italians  immigrated  to  the  United  States. 
Yugoslavia  has  a  quota  of  942,  yet  37,000 
came  to  our  shores  from  that  country 
during  the  same  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  origins 
theory  is  based  on  a  fiction.  Certainly 
no  nation  has  a  comer  on  talent.  A 
measure  of  a  man  must  always  be  based 
on  his  character,  his  talents,  and  his 
willingness  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 
These  qualities  do  not  in  any  way  attach 
to  the  land  of  one's  birth. 

Certainly  no  one  in  this  body  desires 
to  permit  unrestricted  entrance  into  this 
countiy,  and  this  is  not  the  puipose  of 
this  bill.  Under  the  proposed  legislation, 
H.R.  2580,  a  total  limitation,  exclusive  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  will  be  set  at 
170,000.  This  is  little  more  than  the 
total  of  158,561,  also  exclusive  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  now  set  under 
existing  immigration  law.  An  important 
feature  of  the  bill  before  us  sets  the  maxi- 
mum admission  from  any  one  countiT  at 
20,000  per  year. 

As  the  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion pointed  out,  this  measure  establishes 
a  preference  system.  It  includes  more 
i-estrictive  provisions  to  safeguard  the 
Ameiican  economy  and  the  jobs  of  Amer- 
ican labor  than  the  law  now  in  effect. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  father 
was  a  coal  miner.  If  the  present  law  had 
been  in  effect  when  he  made  application 
to  come  to  this  country — under  existing 
quotas  he  would  have  been  on  the  waiting 
list  for  nearly  30  years — and  I  doubt  vei-y 
much  if  I  would  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body.  I  hoi^e,  however,  this  admis- 
sion will  not  encourage  any  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  mea.sure.    I 


support  tliis  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  constructive  legislation  and 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  several  aspects  of  this  legislation. 

The  new  immigration  system  proposed 
has  two  highly  significant  characteristics 
or  features  that  may  not  be  apparent  at 
first  reading. 

First,  this  bill  is  more  restrictive  than 
present  law.  It  imposes  even  more  rigid 
requirements,  and  it  sets  more  specFEc 
limitations  than  does.present  law. 

Second,  for  the  first  time  in  23  years  it 
establishes  an  immigration  policy  and 
practice  based,  not  upon  an  accumulation 
of  pent-up  pressures  and  past  mistalces 
but  upon  present-day  needs.  This  new 
system  is  one  that  will  adjust  to  our  fu- 
ture needs  and  the  changing  patterns  cf 
immigration. 

restrictive  nature 

H.R.  2580  is  a  restrictive  bill  because 
our  immigration  laws  are  laws  of  exclu- 
sions; designed  to  keep  out  the  inadmis- 
sible. That  is  why  our  immigration  la",- 
is  complex  and  necessarily  must  be  so. 
The  underlying  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
exclude  the  inadmissible,  and  to  select  for 
admission  only  those  who  can  meet  i:i?;i 
qualitative  and  quantitative  standards. 

This  process  of  selection  under  present 
law  involves  careful  screening  of  appli- 
cants. In  addition  to  the  existing  nume:- 
ical  quota  limitations,  intending  immi- 
grantsimust  satisfy  strict  moral,  ment3!, 
health,  economic,  and  national  security 
requirements.  The  law  is  long  and  de- 
tailed on  the  specific  criteria  lo  be  ap- 
plied in  testing  the  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants. The  objective  of  these  tests  i.s 
obvious :  To  insure  that  those  aliens  ad- 
mitted are  of  good  character,  healtby. 
will  not  be  a  burden  on  our  economy,  and 
will  not  endanger  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  way  of  life.  Altogethei",  pres- 
ent law  lists  31  classes  of  aliens  who  are 
ineligible  for  admission;  31  different 
grounds  for  exclusion. 

The  additional  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  new  bill  are: 

First.  A  limit  on  the  number  admitted 
from  any  one  country. 

Second.  A  limit  on  the  number  admit- 
ted from  colonies. 

Third.  A  fixed  limit  on  the  number  of 
refugees  to  be  admitted. 

Fourth.  A  requii'ement  of  individual 
certification  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  the  intending  immigrant  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  workin? 
conditions  of  workers  similarly  employed 
in  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  A  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent report  to  the  Congress,  with  his  rec- 
onunendations,  if  any.  if  the  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  increases 
by  10  percent  above  the  previous  5-year 
average. 

Sixth.  A  specific  bar  against  admis- 
sion of  sexual  deviates. 

Seventh.  A  requirement  that  visas  be 
issued  to  nonpref  erence  applicants  in  the 
order  in  which  they  qualify  rather  tnan 
registration  to  prevent  buildup  of  un- 
realistic waiting  lists. 
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Eighth.  Authority  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  purge  from  the  registra- 
tion lists  any  alien  who  does  not  continue 
an  interest  to  immigrate. 

Ninth.  A  requirement  that  reports  on 
admission  of  each  refugee  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Tenth.  The  prohibition  against  ad- 
justment of  status  for  aliens  originally 
entering  as  other  than  intending  immi- 
grants is  broadened  to  include  all  natives 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Eleventh.  Changed  provisions  regard- 
ing fees  for  visa  application  and  issuance 
are  designed  to  discourage  registration 
by  persons  not  sincerely  intending  to 
immigrate. 

Twelfth.  The  fair  share  law  is  re- 
pealed. 

Thirteenth.  Consular  officers  are  au- 
thorized to  require  a  bond  for  student  or 
visitor  visas  to  insure  that  aliens  will 
maintain  such  status. 

a  new  system  to  meet  changing  patterns  of 

immigration 

Every  Congress  since  World  War  II 
has  been  forced  to  enact  emergency  im- 
migration laws  to  meet  international 
crises  involving  displaced  and  persecuted 
persons,  or  to  satisfy  the  pent-up  pres- 
sure of  huge  backlogs  of  aliens  registered 
and  waiting  for  admission  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Congress  established  a  commend- 
able, humanitarian  record  in  meeting 
world  needs  by  enactment  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948,  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  and  the  Fair-Share 
Refugee-Escapee  Act  of  1960.  On  five 
separate  occasions  since  1957,  the  Con- 
gress granted  nonquota  status  to  quota 
immigrants  who  had  been  waiting  for  an 
extensive  period  of  time. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  Congress 
was  attempting  to  alleviate  an  immediate 
need  or  one  of  long  standing. 

Under  H.R.  2580,  as  amended,  for  the 
first  time  we  will  clear  the  decks  of  accu- 
mulated problems  and  pressures  and 
have  a  system  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
new  situations  as  they  arise. 

Section  201(c)  provides  for  a  3-year 
period  to  clean  out  the  waiting  list  back- 
logs and  prepare  for  the  end  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  on  June  30, 
1968.  I  first  proposed  such  a  plan  in  the 
88th  Congress,  and  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee  as  an  es- 
sential, integral  part  of  the  immigration 
reform. 

Estimates  by  the  Department  of  State 
indicate  that  reallocation  of  unused 
quota  numbers  among  the  registered 
preference  applicants  in  oversubscribed 
countries  will  clear  up  all  the  waiting 
lists  well  before  the  end  of  the  3-year 
period.  In  fact,  all  of  the  preference 
registrants  can  be  admitted  during  the 
first  year  except  in  the  case  of  Italy, 
where  slightly  over  2  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  catch  up. 

r  must  emphasize  that  all  of  these  reg- 
istrants in  the  oversubscribed  countries 
are  qualified  applicants  who  in  time 
would  be  admitted  under  present  law. 
The  new  proposal  merely  clears  up  this 
ever-accumulating  backlog  in  short  or- 
der and  clear  the  decks. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  after  the 
ch?an-up,  the  State  Department  predicts 


that  total  immigration — exclusive  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere — which  is  subject 
to  the  170,000  limitation,  will  actually 
be  tn  the  neighborhood  of  105,000  to  110,- 
000  annually.  This  is  an  interesting 
comparison  with  our  present  average 
quota  immigration  being  98,000  occurring 
under  existing  law.  In  3  years  the  pref- 
erence lists  of  waiting  relatives  will  be 
gone.  : 

With  the  pressures  arising  from  over- 
subscribed waiting  lists  removed,  ouj-  im- 
migration will  proceed  in  an  orderly, 
systematic  manner.  Existing  exclysion 
provisions  and  the  strict  moral,  health, 
economic,  and  security  requirements  will 
control  our  immigration.  As  mentioned 
previously,  adequate  provision  is  made 
under  the  refugee  section  to  meet  jfore- 
seeable  needs.  : 

The  numerical  limitations  set  inf  this 
bill  provide  adequate  ceilings  for  thfe  ebb 
and  flow  of  immigration — numerical  lim- 
itations sufficient  to  meet  our  needs  and 
to  honor  our  humanitarian  obligations  to 
our  fellow  men.  The  health,  economic 
and  security  restrictions  guarantee  our 
American  way  of  life  against  the  threat 
of  moral  impainnent,  adverse  influences, 
and  unfair  competition. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from:  New 
York  [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tion's gaze  is  today  fixed  upon  a  national 
policy  which  mirrors  to  the  world  an 
America  where  freedom  and  opportunity 
are  meted  out  according  to  national 
origin  and  racial  background.  This 
policy  is  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem upon  which  our  present  immigra- 
tion regulations  are  based.  It  is  not  now, 
nor  has  it  ever  been,  congruent  to  the 
democracy  we  are  building.  Four  Presi- 
dents have  called  this  pohcy  unwise  and 
unworthy  of  this  Nation.  President 
Johnson  has  said  that  the  enactment  of 
a  new  system  replacing  national  origin 
quotas  with  an  immigration  policy  based 
upon  family  relationship  and  needed 
work  skills  would  be  good  government 
and  good  sense. 

In  past  Congresses  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  this  end.  In  this  Congress  I 
cosponsored  the  administration's  bill  as 
H.R.  2851.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  present  quota  system  be  supplanted 
by  a  policy  in  line  with  the  principles  of 
a  free  and  democratic  nation. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  replace 
the  old  quota  system  over  a  3-year  period 
with  a  system  under  which  preference  is 
given  to  the  reuniting  of  families  and 
the  admission  of  persons  with  special 
skills  and  talents  useful  to  the  United 
States.  A  ceihng  of  170,000  total  immi- 
grants is  set,  of  which  no  more  than  20,- 
000  may  come  from  a  single  country. 
Visas  will  be  issued  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis  to  each  of  six  preference 
groups.  Each  group  is  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  170,000  total.  A 
percentage  is  reserved  for  refugees,  and 
the  remainder  of  available  visas,  if  any, 
will  be  issued  to  qualified  nonpreference 
applicants  strictly  in  order  of  date  of 
petition. 

A  reallocation  of  unused  quota  num- 
bers from  a  quota  pool  during  the  3-year 
transition  period  will  go  a  long  way  to- 


v;ard  eliminating  the  waiting  lists  which 
in  many  countries  have  lengthened 
greatly  over  the  years.  Unused  numbers 
under  the  present  system  are  not  trans- 
ferable. 

Of  the  65,361  quota  numbers  allocated 
to  Great  Britain,  thousands  go  unused, 
while  a  total  Df  2,C00  numbers  is  allocated 
to  an  area  comprising  23  nations  who 
hold  within  their  borders  between  a  third 
and  a  half  of  the  total  world  population. 
This  area  is  known  in  the  law  as  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle.  Waiting  lists  in 
this  area  have  grown  so  long  that  waiting 
times  are  no  longer  estimated  for  appli- 
cants. A  few  quota  numbers  will  be 
available  in  September  to  residents  in 
certain  countries  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle  whose  applications  were  filed 
with  our  consulates  13  years  ago. 

Due  to  the  mortgaging  of  the  quota  for 
Chinese  persons  occasioned  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  certain  category  cf  refugees, 
numbers  for  all  preferences  on  the 
Chinese  portion  of  the  Asia-Pacific  tri- 
angle quota  have  been  completely  un- 
available for  6  years. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  Asia 
Pacific  triangle. 

A  particularly  insidious  provision  re- 
quires that  anyone  who  is  at  least  50  per- 
cent Asian  by  ancestry,  regai-dless  of 
where  he  was  bom,  is  subscribable  to  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle  quota. 

This  means  that  a  Canadian  citizen, 
for  instance,  who  is  50  percent  Chinese 
by  ancestry,  although  born  nad  raised  in 
Canada,  would  be  subscribable  to  the 
Chinese  portion  of  the  Asia-Pacific  trian- 
gle quota,  for  which,  as  I  said  earlier,  no 
numbers  at  all  have  been  available  for  6 
years. 

The  new  bill  will  eliminate  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  long  waiting 
lists.  The  number  of  people  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  the  Italian  quota  of  5,666  is 
200,000  at  last  coimt.  Greece  has  a  quota 
of  308  and  98,000  on  the  waiting  list. 
Spain  has  a  quota  of  250  and  14,000  on 
the  waiting  list. 

The  inequities  and  iniquities  of  our 
cuiTent  policy  are  innimierable. 

The  present  policy  was  conceived  and 
enacted  in  1924.  Its  original  intent  was 
to  preserve  an  ethnic  balance  in  the 
United  States  according  to  that  found  in 
the  1920  census.  Revised  and  amended 
only  a  few  times  over  the  years,  the  basic 
pohcy  was  again  extended  in  1952,  this 
time  over  the  strong  veto  of  President 
Truman.  Forty-one  years  of  legalized 
prejudice  have  blackened  the  eye  of  the 
United  States  in  our  foreign  policy  en- 
deavors long  enough.  It  is  time  to  erase 
the  mark. 

Loudest  of  all  arguments  against  the 
enactment  of  this  Wll  is  one  which 
claims  that  the  new  bill  will  "open  the 
floodgates"  for  immigration  into  the 
United  States.  This  simply  is  not  true. 
The  annual  quota  increase  will  be  2,000 
persons.  In  a  nation  nearing  the  200 
million  mark,  this  hardly  amounts  to 
opening  the  floodgates. 

An  attempt  may  be  made  to  amend    < 
this  bill  to  set  a  numerical  ceiling  on 
nonquota  immigration  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.     The  hue  and  cry  is 
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Fair  Share  Refugee  Act. 
not  take  care  of  certain 
lems  regarding  refugees 
United  States,  it  will  help 
codify  future  procedure. 

The    new    bill    eliminate 
quotas  which  have  worked 
people  from  new  Western 
nations. 

In  addition,  certain  mental 
ical  conditions  warranting 
under  the  old  law  have 
and  made  to  conform  wit 
vances  in  medical  science. 

Mr.    Chairman,    this 
omnibus  revision  of 
lations.    It  is  addressed  t< 
problem  of  the  eradication 
and  discrimination  and 
ment  of  a  sane  and  humane 
corrects  certain  glaring 
and  makes  technical 
quired  by  the  advance  of 

There  is  much  more  to  b 
area,  but  this  bill  will  provide 
tion  upon  which  to  build 
with  our  convictions. 

Few  Americans  are  the 
digenous  peoples.    It  is  an 
heritage  of  the  United 
prospective  immigrant   to 
nated  against  by  a  racially 
oriented  pwlicy. 

As  of  the  1960  census,  theije 
2  million  foreign  bom 
York  City.    This  is  a  quartet 
population.    The  dynamisi^ 
ness  of  New  York  City 
free  interchange  of  ideas 
sons  of  diverse  backgrounds 
been  the  great  strength 
and  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  Congress  we 
the  duties  and  privileges 
and  his  society.     We  havfe 
these  responsibilities  in  the 
cation,  housing,  and  Job 
We  have  tried  to  secure  the 
citizenship  for  all  America^is. 
before  us  today  deals  with 
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of  the  development  and  realization  of 
our  democracy. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  enact  an 
immigration  policy  which  Ls  fair,  sensible, 
and  humane — one  which  is  consistent 
with  the  democratic  aims  of  our  free 
society.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a 
policy  enacted  in  the  post-World  War 
I  atmosphere  of  isolationism  and 
xenophobia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
to  our  Nation,  to  the  people  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, peace,  and  freedom,  to  pass  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washin?ton  [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inuni- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965,  as 
introduced  in  January  of  this  year,  had 
a  provision  in  It  originally  to  relax  some- 
what the  present  absolute  prohibition 
against  admission  to  this  country  for 
permanent  residence  of  certain  persons, 
including  mentally  retarded  children, 
who  wanted  to  join  their  families.  This 
provision  was  stricken  from  the  bill  in 
committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Congressman  Focarty,  proposes  to 
offer  an  amendment  later  today,  which 
would  permit  admission  of  a  mentally 
retarded  person  vmder  certain  restrictive 
and  careful  screening  criteria.  In  effect 
this  would  give  us  the  opportunity  of  let- 
ting retarded  children,  who  do  not  pre- 
sent a  threat  to  public  safety  or  to  the 
public  purse,  to  join  their  families  un- 
der the  right  conditions. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that  with 
modern  methods  of  training,  mentally 
retarded  children  are  growing  up  to  lead 
socially  acceptable  lives  In  many  cases, 
either  within  their  own  families  or  as 
workers  in  needed  low-level  occupations. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pogarty],  and  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  give  It  their  consideration 
and  support,  because  I  believe  it  is  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  goal  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  j-each,  that  of  reuniting  fam- 
ilies. A  mentally  retarded  child,  like  a 
physically  handicapped  child,  can  be  a 
very  much  loved  and  much  needed  mem- 
ber in  a  family.  Compassion  and  un- 
derstanding should  surely  guide  our  de- 
cision on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CELX.ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Hawaii    [Mr.   Matsu- 

NAGAl. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2580,  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

We  In  Hawaii,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  people  of  any  other 
State,  have  been  constantly  aware  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  our  exist- 
ing immigration  law.  And,  Insofar  as 
the  provisions  of  our  Immigration  law 
relate  to  Asians,  we  are  able,  because  of 
our  unique  geographical  location,  to 
speak  from  the  vantage  ground  of  actual 
observation  ahd  experience. 

Being  of  the  westernmost  State  in  the 
Union,  we  in  Hawaii  have  extended  our 


hand  out  to  the  peoples  of  Asia.  How- 
ever, we  have  often  been  concerned  that 
that  hand  might  have  appeared  to  Asians 
to  be  In  the  shape  of  a  fist,  instead  of  an 
open  palm,  in  the  light  of  our  discrim- 
inatory immigration  law. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone,  whether 
European,  African,  or  Asian,  to  view  our 
present  immigration  law  as  being  any. 
thing  but  discriminatory  to  the  Asians. 
Unfortunately,  statistics  substantiate 
such  view.  For  example,  in  1964,  292,248 
immigrants  were  admitted  into  the 
United  States.  Of  that  number,  only 
17,430  were  from  the  Asia-Pacific  tri- 
angle, an  area  which  contains  over  50 
percent  of  the  world's  population. 

This  great  discrepancy,  of  course,  has 
been  directly  attributable  to  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  in  our  immi- 
gration law.  The  provision  in  the  re- 
ported bill  for  the  abolition  by  July  i, 
1968,  of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, therefore,  represents  a  significant 
advancement  in  our  efforts  to  achieve 
an  immigration  law  that  is  consistent 
with  our  best  American  traditions. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  also  pro- 
vides for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle,  the  uncharitable 
creation  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  The  repeal  of  the 
provision  requiring  that  an  Asian  per- 
son be  charged  to  the  quota  of  his  an- 
cestry, even  though  bom  outside  of  the 
Asian  area,  would  be  an  important  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  make  our  im- 
migration law  fair  and  equitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  pleaccd 
to  note  that  while  H.R.  2580  removej 
these  principal  discriminatory  provisions 
from  our  existing  law,  it  is  also  geared 
to  bring  together  separated  members  oi 
a  family.  The  humanitarian  motive 
underlying  such  Immigration  policy  is 
certainly  attuned  to  the  best  American 
tradition. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  contains 
provisions  which  are  Intended  to  safe- 
guard the  national  interest.  I  ^m  sure 
that  no  one  will  voice  any  serious  ob- 
jection to  these  provisions.  There  is 
certainly  a  marked  difference  between 
provisions  which  are  discriminatory  as 
they  relfcte  to  the  racial  origin  of  pro- 
spective immigrants  and  those  which  are 
designed  to  keep  subversive  elements 
from  our  shores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
administration  both  in  the  present  Con- 
gress and  in  the  88th  Congress.  The 
bill  was  drawn  up  with  the  benefit  of 
advice  from  experts  in  the  executive 
agencies  that  are  responsible  for  admin- 
istering our  immigration  program.  Both 
the  State  Department  and  the  Justice" 
Department  contributed  to  the  drafting, 
of  the  bill.  In  addition,  our  Committ'::' 
on  the  Judiciary  has  reported  the  bill 
with  amendments  after  holding  extensi'.c 
hearings.  We  are  consequently  assured 
that  the  bill  on  the  floor  represents  tlic 
best  thinking  in  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  overwhelming 
support  for  H.R.  2580. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Burton  1. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  2580,  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act.  r 

I  want,  first  of  all,  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler,  who  has  fought  so  vigorously 
and  valiantly  for  many  years  in  support 
of  reform  in  our  Immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws.  His  success  this  year 
is  a  tribute  to  his  dedication  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

I  support  this  measure  because  of  the 
long  overdue  changes  and  improvements 
it  makes  in  our  present  Immigration  and 
naturalization  laws.  I  am  proud,  by  my 
bill.  H.R.  2587,  to  be  a  coauthor  of  these 
changes. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  phas- 
ing out  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  which  through  its  discrimina- 
tory structure  rxtns,  counter  to  the  basic 
democratic  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded. 

Just  as  we  sought  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  our  land  through  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  today  we  seek  by  phas- 
ing out  the  national  origins  quota  system 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  immigra- 
tion to  this  Nation  composed  of  the  de- 
scendents  of  immigrants. 

We  can  certainly  pass  no  more  mean- 
ingful piece  of  legislation  which  seeks  to 
make  a  reality  out  o/  the  dream  of  Amer- 
ica than  this  bill  we  act  on  today. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  timai* 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  immi- 
gration laws  have  needed  review  and  up- 
dating for  years.  For  that  reason  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  legislation  come  to  the 
House  floor.  I  cannot  pose  as  an  expert 
on  the  details  of  Immigration  law,  but 
I  do  offer  some  thoughts  on  the  philoso- 
phy which  should  be  behind  it. 

The  beckoning  beacon  of  our  Statue 
of  Liberty  is  one  of  America's  greatest 
and  most  appealing  symbols.  For  years 
It  cast  a  gleam  on  nearby  Ellis  Island, 
the  major  point  of  debarkation  for  im- 
migfants.  Now  most  immigrants  come 
by  aircraft,  and  ocean  voyagers  check  In 
at  points  elsewhere. 

But  the  Statue  of  Liberty— the  gift  of 
our  great  sister  Republic  France — still 
stands  as  an  inspiration  and  a  hope  to 
those  millions  beyond  our  borders  who 
long  for  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
American  heritage. 
To  them  America  is  a  promised  land, 
-*  place  of  refuge,  a  place  whei-e  people 
can  live  in  dignity  and  without  fear. 

It  is  a  place  which  exalts  the  individual 
person  and  prizes  people  as  the  greatest 
of  all  national  resources.  In  America 
people  are  regarded  as  a  form  of  wealth 
and  national  enrichment,  not  as  prob- 
lems. Immigrants  enrich  our  national 
life  today  just  as  they  did  in  the  last 
century.  They  don't  really  put  people 
out  of  work,  whether  they  are  skilled  or 
otherwise.  Each  can  help  America  by 
providing  services,  helping  to  produce 
goods,  being  good  citizens. 

This  is  Indeed  a  nation  of  immigrants, 
nie  achievements  of  immigrants  of  past 
generations  are  tremendous. 


American  histoiT  is  largely  the  hls- 
toi-y  of  immigrants.  Who  are  we  to  sug- 
gest that  the  achievements  of  the  im- 
migrants of  today  and  tomorrow  will  be 
less  than  those  of  the  past? 

America  has  vast  land  spaces — room 
for  many  more  people.  Ours  is  not  a 
restricted,  protected  system  but  an  open 
one.  Or  at  least  it  should  be.  Most  of 
us  did  not  choose  to  be  American  citi- 
zens. We  won  this  rich  heritage  as  ihe 
accident  of  birth.  Those  who  decide 
they  want  to  be  American  citizenis  and 
make  the  personal  sacrifice  and  effort 
necessary  should  be  welcomed.  In  my 
district  are  many  immigrants,  and  I 
find  most  of  them  are  intensely  patriotic, 
hardworking,  and  good  citizens.  My  dis- 
trict is  a  better  place  because  it  has  these 
immigrants  as  citizens. 

As  we  write  this  legislation,  let  us  keep 
to  the  high  road  so  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take that  the  Statue  of  Liberty's  beacon 
gleams  brightly  as  ever. 

Some  fear  the  day  will  come  when  im- 
migration from  Latin  America  will  pose 
a  crisis.  No  such  crisis  is  in  sight,  and 
if  we  proceed  wisely  in  our  foreign  poli- 
cies we  can  help  to  avert  any  such 
problem. 

Should  we  therefore  fix  a  limit  on  Im- 
migration from  Latin  America?  To  .T.y 
way  of  thinking,  this  action  would  be  a 
step  backward.  It  would  be  Inter- 
preted— whether  justly  or  not — as  a 
tightening  up  of  our  immigration  poli- 
cies. Throughout  most  of  our  history  we 
have  discriminated  in  regard  to  Latin 
America  in  ways  other  than  immigra- 
tion. The  Monroe  Doctrine,  sadly  abused 
in  regard  to  Castro's  Cuba,  is  an  example 
of  discrimination.  So,  in  a  sense,  was 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy,  and  the  more 
recent  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
United  States  has  long  recognized  a 
special  responsibility  In  regard  to  Latin 
America. 

Instead  of  establishing  an  immigra- 
tion limit  which  might  be  misundier- 
stood  we  would  be  wiser  to  restate  bur 
longstanding  and  magnanimous  attitude 
toward  immigration.  Instead  of  im- 
posing numerical  limits  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, we  should  state  our  desire  eventi|ally 
to  lift  limits  elsewhere. 

We  should  remind  our  friends  abroad 
that  our  Union  of  States  is  not  a  fixed, 
closed  system.  It  has  grown  steadily 
from  13  States  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board to  one  which  now  stretches  al- 
most within  sight  of  the  Soviet  Union 
at  one  point  and  bridges  part  of  the 
Pacific  ocean  at  another. 

The  years  ahead  will  hopefully  see  still 
further  grow1;h  in  our  Union,  and  per- 
haps someday  include  parts  of  Latin 
America. 

Abraham  Lincoln  defined  liberty  as 
"the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the 
heritage  of  all  men  in  all  lands  every- 
where."   He  warned: 

Destroy  that  spirit,  and  you  have  planted 
the  seeds   of  despotism  around  our  doors. 

The  best  way  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
liberty  alive — and  to  prevent  despotism 
from  flourishing  around  our  doors — is  to 
assure  those  who  love  freedom  that  a 
welcome  awaits  them  in  our  Union, 
whether  through  the  process  of  immi- 
gration or  statehood. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chainnan,  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  declares  all 
men  to  be  created  equal  with  respect  to 
certain  imalienable  rights;  our  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag  offers  liberty  and 
justice  for  all;  our  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  outlawed  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  or  natural  origin.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  this  country  has  in- 
delibly declared  that  each  individual 
shall  be  judged  on  his  own  merits?  Yet 
these  sacrosanct  pronouncements  are 
tarnished  by  a  conscious  policy  that  this 
country  is  now  pursuing,  and  which  now 
must  be  terminated.  Our  immigration 
law,  today,  reflects  a  racial  philosophy 
repugnant  to  our  American  tradition. 
This  Iniquitous  law  is  predicated  on  the 
belief  that  certain  people  are  inferior  to 
others  solely  by  reason  of  their  land  of 
birth.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposition  that 
some  are  more  equal  than  others  must 
not  be  penpitted  to  persist  as  a  national 
immigration  policy. 

Opposition  to  a  change  in  immigration 
law  is  based  on  unfounded  fears.  It  is 
said  that  a  new  law  would  flood  the  coun- 
ti-y  with  1  million  immigrants  a  year — 
many  of  them  hard  to  assimilate — that 
it  would  bring  to  this  country  thousands 
who  are  imflt  and  that  it  would  overload 
the  labor  market.  These  fears  have  no 
foundation  and  crumble  when  exposed  to 
the  facts  of  immigration  reform. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  sum  total 
of  quotas  for  all  areas,  excluding  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  is  158,561.  This 
total  does  not  include  the  number  of 
refugees  who  are  paroled  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  proposed  immigration 
revision  a  limitation  of  170,000,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  im- 
posed, but  this  limitation  includes  an  al- 
location of  up  to  10,200  for  the  condi- 
tional entry  of  refugees.  Thus,  the 
increase  in  the  authorized  annual  total 
will  not  exceed  2,000.  It  should  also  be 
emphasized  that  there  has  been  no  relax- 
ing of  the  qualitative  criteria  for  admis- 
sibility to  the  United  States,  and  that  no 
relaxation  of  the  mental,  health,  moral, 
economic,  and  security  criteria  is  pro- 
posed. 

The  preferences  within  the  new  re- 
\-ision  are  designed  to  reunite  families 
and  to  admit  those  whose  skills  are  vital- 
ly needed  by  our  country.  As  an  added 
guarantee  the  law  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  make  an  affirmative 
finding  that  any  alien  seeking  to  enter 
the  United  States  as  a  worker  will  not 
replace  nor  adversely  affect  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  the  American 
worker. 

This  is  a  land  of  immigrants,  this  is 
a  nation  of  immigrants  and  we  must 
remain  cognizant  of  the  genesis  of  this 
great  and  powerful  country.  It  has  been 
built  on  the  broad  backs  and  agile  minds 
of  immigrants  and  their  descendants. 
Those  same  people  who  deny  or  exclude 
entrance  on  prejudicial  grounds  would 
no  doubt  be  denied  this  prerogative  if 
their  forebears  were  subject  to  present 
unjust  law. 

An  added  factor  necessitates  revision. 
The  effectiveness  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  minimized  when  we  pursue  a 
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attain  our  international 

The  safeguards  remain; 
is  removed — let  us  act 
the  needed  change. 

Mr.  ANNTJNZIO.    Mr. 
in  support  of  H.R.  2580.  a 
nate  the  national  origins 
and  to  revise  our  national 
policy. 

Since  January  3,  when 
Member  of  the  89th 
repeatedly  made  my  feelinks 
my  colleagues  of  my  avic 
President  Johnson's  positiop 
vision  of  the  immigration 
abolishment    of    the 
quota  system. 

Three  past  Presidents, 
hower,    and    Kennedy, 
nounced  the  present 
imjust,   prejudiced   and 
certain  nationalities. 

In  Jime  1964.  the 
In   convention   in   Atlantic 
platform  adopted  a  prog 
more  realistic  immigration 
program  included  the  repeil 
tional  origins  quota  systen 
under  which   families  ma  r 
where    professionals    and 
would  be  admitted  regardless 
origin,    where    people 
limited  by  their  national  or 
tering  this  country. 

Before  coming  to  Congress 
an  executive  board  membei 
cago  chapter  of  the  American 
of  Italian  Migration.    In 
an  immigration  rally  held 
Crown  Theater  in  Chicag  > 
attended   by   more  than 
Senator  Paul  Doucl.^s,  of 
chief  proponent  of  revised 
law,  delivered  the  keynote 
great  rally  sparked  a  move 
cities  in  these  United 
result,  more  people  have 
the  injustices  of  our  present 
policy. 

Week  after  week,  I  have 
the  Congressional  Record, 
great  Americans,  sons  of 
Itahan,  Polish,  Greek,  and 
only  a  few  nationalities 
tributed  and  continue  to 
the    distinction    of 
prestige,  too  numerous  to 
of  immigrant  tailors, 
borers.    These  great  men 
the  highest  positions  in 
ernment  and  business  world 

It  is  with  a  warm  feeling 
and  a  joy  that  I  rise  this 
support  of  H.R.  2580. 

This   bill  marks   the 
years  of  effort  by  many 
We  are  indebted  to  the 
New  York,  the  Honorable 
LER,  chairman  of  the 
mittee.  who  provided  the 
this  issue. 

We  are  also  indebted  to 
from  Ohio,  the  Honorabli 
Feighan,  chairman  of  the 
on  Immigration  and 
of  his  tireless  efforts.     W 
of  thanks  to  the  member: 
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committee which  spent  the  long,  arduous, 
and  necessary  hours  holding  hearings, 
drafting  and  redrafting  the  bill  we  now 
have  before  us. 

Another  man  whose  great  contribu- 
tion to  immigration  reform  should  be 
acknowledged  is  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Congressman  Peter  W.  c 
RoDiNO,  Jr.  He  has  continued  to  strive, 
not  for  months,  but  for  many  long  years, 
in  the  hope  and  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  efforts  would  one  day  help  abolish 
the  national  origins  quota  system. 

Through  the  tireless  efforts  of  a  great 
number  of  Americans,  we  have  reached 
the  day  when  we  will  at  last  erase  a  great 
stain  on  oiu-  country's  honor.  For  40 
years,  the  national  origins  quota  system 
has  remained  on  our  statute  books,  in 
contradiction  to  every  American  concept 
of  equality  and  justice,  making  a  mockery 
of  the  ideals  we  so  cherish. 

The  basis  of  America's  greatness  has 
always  been  a  commitment  to  the  value 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  and  a  will- 
ingness to  admit  Immigrants  of  diverse 
backgrounds  and  talents  to  our  land. 
We  have  always  measured  a  man's  worth 
by  his  capacity  to  contribute  and  not  by 
hld-feligious  beliefs  or  nation  of  origin. 
We  must  adhere  to  this  conception  and 
continue  to  be  a  nation  of  nations. 

This  bill  looks  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation  which  cbntinues  to  grow,  and  to 
create  a  nation  eager  to  utilize  talents 
and  ideas  from  people  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  Congress- 
men who  sponsored  the  administration 
bill,  and  I  want  to  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  vote  for  H.R. 
2580. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2580, 
a  bill  which  will  accomplish  some  long- 
awaited  and  extremely  desirable  changes 
in  our  existing  immigration  laws. 

Embodied  in  this  bill  is  a  realization 
and  a  recognition  which  has  become 
widespread  in  this  Nation  rather  be- 
latedly. Indeed,  even  now  it  is  not  yet 
accepted  in  all  quarters.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  recognition  of  the  basic  equality 
of  all  men. 

In  this  immigration  bill,  we  express  the 
same  belief  expressed  in  the  recent  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965,  passed  overwhel- 
mingly by  this  House,  and  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  last  year.  That  is  the  be- 
lief that  men  are  to  be  judged  on  their 
own  merit,  as  individuals — and  not  on 
the  basis  of  their  racial  ancestry,  their 
skin  color,  their  religion,  or  their  place 
Of  national  origin. 

Oui-  present  immigration  law,  as  it  now 
stands  embodied  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  is  a  repu- 
diation of  everything  we  Americans  sup- 
posedly believe  abouf  the  dignity  and 
equality  of-  man.  Written  into  our  law 
as  the  so-called  national  origins  quota 
system  is  a  device  which  is  blatantly  de- 
signed to  allow  entry  Into  this  country 
only  to  certain  favored  racial  and  na- 
tional groups. 

Under  existing  law,  we  are  supposedly 
trying  to  maintain  the  racial  and  na- 
tional composition  of  the  United  States 
substantially  as  it  was  in  1920.  Of 
course,  the  attraction  of  that  year  to 
some  people  is  that  the  racial  and  ethnic 


majority  in  the  United  States  was  then 
white  and  Anglo-Saxon.  For  no  good 
reason,  our  law  has  been  trying  to  pre- 
serve that  racial  balance  ever  since. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  70  percent  of 
the  total  authorized  annual  immigration 
cf  approximately  156,000  is  allocated  to 
3  countries:  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Germany;  and  only  30  percent  is 
available  for  over  100  other  countries 
and  areas. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  com. 
mented  in  testimony  before  a  Judiciary 
subcommittee  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  to  our  allies  and  our  critics 
abi'oad,  particularly  the  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  why  on  one  hand  we 
claim  it  is  our  national  policy  to  accord 
equality  to  all  races  and  nationalities, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  continue  to 
foster  a  clearly  discriminatory  immigra- 
tion statute. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  dif- 
ficult to  explain  away  hypocrisy,  and  it 
is  hypocrisy  to  permit  the  national- 
origins  quota  system  to  remain  on  the 
books  along  with  our  recently  passed 
civil  rights  legislation. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  rigid  and  un- 
wieldy quota  system  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  way  inMnigration  into  this 
country  has  been  handled  in  the  past  10 
years.  We  in  Congress  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  thousands  of  private  immigra- 
tion bills  introduced  each  session  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  deserve  to  enter  the 
United  States,  many  of  whom  are  politi- 
cal refugees,  but  are  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  an  unfair  and  arbitrary  national 
quota.  We  in  Congress  are  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  circumvent  our  own 
legislation  in  order  to  be  equitable.  It 
is  high  time  for  a  change. 

I  would  remind  this  House,  however, 
that,  for  some,  the  elimination  of  the  na- 
tional-origins quota  system  will  come  too 
late.  They  ai^e  dead:  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them,  buried  in  mass  graves 
at  Auschwitz,  Dachau,  and  Bergen- 
Belsen.  They  are  the  many  Jews  of 
eastern  Europe  who,  in  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  escape  the  Nazi  terror,  made  one 
futile  trip  to  the  American  consulate 
nearest  them.  There  they  were  told  that 
there  was  no  hope,  no  escape.  The  quota 
was  filled,  they  were  told.  There  v.as  no 
point  even  registering,  they  were  told. 
They  would  never  get  out  in  tim?. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  no  bill  just 
prior  to  World  War  II,  when  the  per- 
secution of  Jews  in  eastern  Europe  began. 
There  were  only  the  good  intentions  of 
liberal  Congressmen  then,  when  millions 
of  Jews  found  the  door  closed  to  ent'-T 
into  the  land  where  there  is  no  oppres- 
sion, no  persecution,  no  mass  m'.r.der. 
They  found  that  door  Irrevocably  closed. 
fatally  closed  I  might  say,  by  a  quota. 

I  believe  the  6  million  Jews  who  died 
under  Hitler  will  rest  easier  in  their 
reward  with  the  knowledge  that  never  i 
ajain  will  this  Nation  renege  o:i  its 
much-advertised  promise  of  a  haven 
from  the  gun,  the  whip,  and  the  gas 
chamber.  I  believe  that  the  high  princi- 
ples upon  which  this  Nation  was  built 
demand  the  revision  of  an  outmoded  im- 
migration law. 

H.R.  2580  will  eliminate  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  after  a  3-year  tran- 
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sition  period,  and  provide  for  a  general 
pool  of  immigration  numbers  distributed 
among  all  nations  of  the  world  on  a 
combination  first-come,  first-served  and 
preference-priority  basis. 

This  means  that  170,000  immigrants, 
including  10,200  refugees,  and  exclusive 
cf  immediate  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  natives  of  independent  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  would  be  peimitted 
into  the  United  States  each  year.  The 
latter  two  categories  are  favored  because 
it  seems  only  humane  to  permit  the 
reuniting  of  families  v/l>en- possible,  and 
be,cauEe  our  friends  from  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  have  always  occupied  a 
privileged  position  with  regard  to  immi- 
gration, even  under  the  old  law.  No  more 
than  20,000  immigrants  per  year  would 
be  permitted  from  any  one  foreign 
country. 

I  believe  the  preference  priorities 
written  into  H.R.  2580  reflect  the  long 
experience  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Subcommittee  in  dealing 
with  immigration  problems  caused  by  the 
present  system,  and  its  analysis  of  what 
type  of  immigration  policy  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  The  sub- 
committee feels,  artd  I  think  we  must  all 
agree,  that  the  reuniting  of  families 
should  receive  primary  consideration  in 
any  revision  of  the  immigration  law. 
Thus  the  first  20  percent  of  the  170,000 
annual  immigration  total  is  allocated,  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  to  un- 
married adult  children  of  U.S.  citizens. 
The  next  20  percent  goes  to  spouses  and 
unmarried  children  cf  alien  residents. 

The  United  States  became  a  great  na- 
tion because  it  was  built  with  the  skills 
and  talents  of  many  persons  from  many 
lands.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this  Na- 
tion's continuing  need  for  skilled  per- 
sons that  the  third  preference  priority 
is  reserved  for  members  of  the  profes- 
sions, scientists,  and  artists.  The  next 
10  percent  is  delegated  to  the  married 
children  of  U.S.  citizens  and  the  next 
24  percent  Is  set  aside  for  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens.  Ten  per- 
cent Is  reserved  for  skilled  or  unskilled 
persons  capable  of  filling  U.S.  labor 
shortages,  and  the  last  6  percent  is  lim- 
ited to  political  refugees.  Any  imused 
portion  of  a  preference  priority  may  be 
added  to  that  of  the  next  in  line. 

It  is  clear  that  the  only  real  change 
made  in  the  immigration  law  by  this 
provision  Is  the  elimination  of  an  odi- 
ous and  objectionable  mechanism  of  ra- 
cial and  national  bias.  The  bill  will  not 
substantially  raise  the  present  author- 
^ed  ceiling  of  total  immigration  to  the 
United  States — it  will  merely  distribute 
It  more  equitably.  It  will  not  change 
any  of  the  existing  security  safeguards 
and  other  restrictions  designed  to  ex- 
clude undesirables. 

Beyond  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  the  immigration  statute  as  it 
now  stands  contains  one  further  vestige 
of  discrimhiation  and  racial  prejudice, 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  make  even 
tighter  the  restrictions  against  non- 
caucasian  persons.  This  is  the  thor- 
oughly disreputable  section  202(b)  of 
tne  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
oiten  called  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle 
provision,  which  requires  a  person  of 


Asian  descent  to  be  placed  on  the  quota 
of  the  country  of  his  racial  origin,  no 
matter  where  he  was  actually  born  or 
what  his  nationality  is.  I  cannot  Re- 
lieve that  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
House  who  would  say  a  word  in  defense 
of  this  provision ;  I  am  sure  we  all  desire 
its  Immediate  repeal,  as  is  providec^  for 
under  this  bill.  ; 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  specula- 
tion by  conservative  and  right-*'ing 
spokesmen  about  how  this  bill  will  some- 
how cause  a  worsening  in  the  unemploy-* 
ment  situation  in  the  United  States. 
Visions  are  conjured  up  of  unv.ashed 
Hottentots  taking  jobs  away  from  good, 
wholesome  American  types.  I  say  this 
is  a  lot  of  hot  air,  and  I  have  the  evi- 
dence to  back  it  up.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
on  the  record  that -this  bill  will  require 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  an  af- 
firmative finding  that  any  alien  seeking 
to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  worker 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
v.'orking  conditions  of  the  United  States 
worker.  Secondly,  the  labor  unions,  who 
more  than  anyone  would  be  concerned  if 
a  worsening  employment  situation  were 
to  result,  overwhelmingly  favor  the  bill. 
Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  telegram  I 
received  recently  from  the  president  of 
Transport  Workers  Union  Local  100  in 
l^ew  York  City.    It  reads  in  pait: 

The  T\VU  of  America  Local  100  •♦  • 
urges  you  to  aggressively  work  for  H.R. 
2530.  •  •  •  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  leg- 
islation is  no  threat  to  employed  workers  in 
this  country  but  would  make  it  possible 
through  preference  classlflcatlons  to  allow 
people  to  enter  this  country  who  could  fill 
particular  skilled  labor  shortages. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  anticipate  the 
amendment  which  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  will  offer  to  limit  the  immigra- 
tion of  natives  from  independent  Western 
Hemisphere  nations,  and  comment  there- 
on. H.R.  2580  continues  this  country's 
policy  since  1924  of  conferring  special 
nonquota  status  upon  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  alwajs 
found  this  policy,  based  upon  our  close 
mutual  Interests,  ideals,  and  aspirations, 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  foreign 
relations  within  the  hemisphere.  Since 
immigration  from  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  has  never  been  overwhelming  in 
numbers,  and  since  this  bill  requires  that 
Congress  be  informed  if  there  occurs  a 
sharp  rise  in  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration, I  see  no  reason  why  our  his- 
toric policy  of  friendship  should  not 
continue  as  before.  I  further  believe, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  expressed 
himself  on  this  point,  that  to  now  im- 
pose quota  status  on  Western  Hemis- 
phere immigration  would  cause  difficul- 
ties in  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
countries  involved. 

The  liberal  ideal  and  the  entire  histoiT 
of  Western  philosophy  has  ahvays 
exalted  the  inherent  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  individual  man.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  philosophy  is  at  present  the 
dominating  sentiment  of  this  Congress 
and  indeed,  of  the  Nation.  We  have  be- 
fore us  today  an  opportunity  to  change 
our  immigration  law  so  as  to  reflect  our 
real  character  and  objectives.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  here  today  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportimity. 


Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  indeed  pleased  to  address  my  col- 
leagues today  on  the  subject  of  amend- 
ing our  present,  outdated  public  immi- 
gration laws.  Our  last  four  Presidents 
have  urged  changes  in  our  immigration 
laws,  but  this  is  the  first  time  in  those 
years  that  the  House  itself  has  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  question.  Now, 
with  that  opportunity  finally  before  us,  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  body  will  take  the 
positive  action  of  approving  these  pro- 
posals. 

As  has  been  outlined  so  ably  by  the 
distinguished  chaii-nian  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  the  bill  calls  for  a 
phasing  out  of  the  present  natioiral  ori- 
gin provisions  of  the  current  law.  It  sets 
up  instead  a  total  limitation  of  170,000 
on  the  number  of  quota  immigrants  al- 
lowed in  each  year,  no  more  than  20,000 
of  whom  may  be  from  any  one  counti-y. 
Within  these  overall  limitations,  the  bill 
rearranges  the  preference  categories  to 
give  special  priority  to  the  immediate 
family  of  present  U.S.  citizens,  to  those 
with  particular  skills  and  training  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  are  not 
available  in  this  country,  and  to  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  held  for  political  ref- 
ugees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  • 
pleased  that  by  passing  H.R.  25S0,  we  will 
abolish  once  and  for  all  the  unfair  na- 
tional origin  quota  system.  Under  this 
system  the  census  figures  of  1920  have 
been  used  to  set  archaic  and  discrimina- 
toiy  limitations  on  the  number  of  immi- 
grants that  are  pennitted  into  the  United 
States  each  year.  And  I  am  equally 
elated  that  this  bill  will  insure  that  U.S. 
citizens  will  not  be  forced  to  live  apart 
from  members  of  their  immediate  family, 
their  husbands,  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, as  so  often  is  the  case  under  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  tliat  tlie 
present  quota  system  is  full  of  inconsist- 
encies, the  greatest  of  which  is  that  it 
unfairly  singles  out  the  citizens  of  cer- 
tain countries  and  specifically  says  that 
people  with  this  background  may  not 
come  into  our  country,  or  that  they  may 
come  in  but  only  in  small  numbers.  This 
discrimination  is  a  complete  contradic- 
tion to  the  principles  of  democracy  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  has 
grown  strong.  As  such  it  should  and 
must  be  abolished,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  self-respect,  but  so  that  our  friends 
and  allies  around  the  world  will  know 
that  America  practices  what  she 
preaches.  Under  oiu'  present  procedures, 
many  must  have  their  doubts,  and  this 
fact  has  been  a  source  of  diplomatic 
friction  with  our  allies  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing the  extent  of  our  mutual 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  endorse 
specifically  those  provisions  of  H.R.  2580 
which  place  a  greater  priority  upon  keep- 
ing the  family  unit  together,  enabling 
the  husbands,  wives,  children,  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  to 
be  reunited  in  this  country.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  In  the  House  know  as 
I  do  of  so  many  cases  where  our  present 
quota  system  has  caused  incalculable 
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heartache  by  keeping 
families  from  joining 
ing  these  families  together 
the  highest  priority  in 
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States.    This  injustice  will  be  con-ected 
by  the  pending  bill. 

Another  injustice  under  the  present 
law  would  be  corrected  by  this  measure, 
that  of  assigning  imused  quota  numbers 
to  countries  which  have  already  used 
up  all  the  numbers  assigned,  and  elim- 
inate the  discrimination  against  niewly 
independent  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  providing  nonquota 
status  for  natives  of  Jamaica,  Tiinidad, 
and  Tobago. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  would 
want  us  to  believe  that  this  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law,  w'ould  open  the  gates  to  fiood- 
like  proportions  of  prospective  immi- 
grants. This  is  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion because  it  is  estimated  that  about 
only  7.000  authorized  quota  immigrants 
would  be  added  to  the  present  number  of 
immigrants. 

xin  this  bill  we  are  seeking  an  immigra- 
tion policy  which  will  reflect  America's 
ideal  of  equality  of  all  men  without  ;  < - 
gard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin,  through  which  we  can  accomplish 
two  purposes. 

First.  We  would  enhance  America's 
image  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world  in 
according  equal  dignity  and  respect  to 
all  people  of  the  world,  and  thus  take  a 
signiflcant  stride  forward  in  our  inter- 
national relations. 

Second.  We  would  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual worth  of  each  immigrant  and  his 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  development 
and  growth  of  our  national  economy. 

These  basic  changes  in  the  American 
immigration  policy  are  long  overdue  and 
the  revision  of  our  present  immigration 
laws  is  a  logical  extension  of  our  efforts 
to  achieve  our  ideal  of  equality. 

I  have  high  hopes  that  this  House  will 
not  permit  the  adoption  of  any  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  which  would  cripple 
our  efforts  in  providing  a  just  and  equal 
immigration  policy.  It  is  my  hope  that 
by  nightfall  of  this  date  we  will  have 
asserted  ourselves  to  equal  rights  of  all 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  too  long  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  has  been  muddled  by  those  who 
worry  incessantly  about  what  others 
think  of  us.  Such  a  course  has  ap- 
parently resulted  in  more  enemies  than 
friends  for  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  shapers  of  our  foreign  policy 
propose  that  we  liberalize  our  immigi^- 
tion  laws  to  gain  worldwide  approval. 
In  JanuaiT  of  this  year  President  John- 
son said  our  present  procedures  "imply 
that  men  and  women  from  some  coun- 
tries are.  just  because  of  where  they 
come  from,  more  desirable  citizens  than 
others.  Relationships  with  a  number  of 
countries,  and  hence  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policy,  is  needlessly  impeded  by 
this  proposition." 

So  here  we  go  on  another  tangent  to 
improve  international  relations  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  citizens. 

Why  do  I  say  that  a  liberalization 
of  immigration  policies  will  be  detri- 
mental to  our  own  citizens?  I  say  this 
because  oiu-  Nation  Is  now  faced  with 
poverty  and  unemployment.  Overpopu- 
lation is  also  a  potential  problem  con- 
sidering that  our  current  birth  rate  is 
more  than  twice  our  death  rate.    You 


can  be  sure  that  a  greater  influx  of 
immigrants  from  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries will  not  relieve  the  present  situation. 
If  any  change  in  our  present  immigra- 
tion policy  is  needed,  it  is  in  the  direction 
of  tighter  controls. 

The  supporters  of  this  legislation 
argue  that  it  will  admit  more  immigrants 
on  the  basis  of  skills  and  talents  needed 
in  this  country.  However,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  underdeveloped 
countries  will  provide  many  immigrants 
with  special  skills.  At  the  same  time, 
this  bill  boosts  the  quotas  for  such  coun- 
tries in  question. 

You  must  also  consider  that  this  new 
influx  of  immigrants  from  underdevel- 
oped nations  will  compound  our  domestic 
problems.  They  will  compete  with  the 
very  class  of  American  citizens  our  Fed- 
eral Government  is  seeking  to  aid 
through  its  war  on  poverty.  Unemploy- 
ment among  the  Negro  population  of  this 
country  will  not  be  eased  regardless  of 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  give 
them  preferential  treatment. 

The  President  either  fails  or  refuses 
to  understand  that  America  is  not  hurt- 
ing for  population,  jobseekers,  or  illiter- 
ates. 

The  supporters  of  this  legislation  also 
refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that  human 
beings  differ  in  their  desire  to  maintain 
stable  govei^nments,  their  levels  of  am- 
bition, and  their  degree  of  morality. 

All  other  advanced  countiles  in  the 
world  recognize  their  right  to  regulate 
immigration  to  correspond  with  the  de- 
sii-es  and  welfare  of  their  own  citizens 
The  United  States  alone  seeks  world 
approval,  and  I  might  add  to  no  avail. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  intelligent  to 
follow  the  wishes  of  our  own  citizens  as 
indicated  in  a  Louis  Harris  sui-vey  pub- 
lished last  May.  The  survey  indicated 
that  American  citizens  stand  2  to  1 
against  our  immigration  law. 

If  this  bUl  is  passed,  I  think  it  wiU  be 
proper  to  change  the  inscription  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  to  read  as  follows: 
Give  me  your  jobless,  your  poor,  your 
untrained  masses  yearning  to  draw  Fed- 
eral unemployment  checks.  Send  them 
to  me,  and  I  will  register  them  to  vote. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2580 
which  is  one  of  the  great  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  come  before  this  House  in  this 
or  any  other  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  very  able 
dean  of  the  House,  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Em.\:;- 
UEL  Celler],  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Michael  A.  Feighas!. 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  immigration  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
Member  who  deserves  great  commenda- 
tion for  this  bill  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing today.  My  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey's 10th  District  has  been  one  of  Uie 
greatest  advocates  of  immigration  re- 
form who  has  ever  served  in  this  House 
For  17  years  he  has  been  a  consistent 
battler  for  a  change  in  our  immigration 
statutes.  For  17  years  he  has  been  like 
the  Scriptural  "voice  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness."   Now,  at  long  last  the  Houw  i'^ 
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ready  to  pass  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Peter  Rodino,  has  been  urg- 
ing for  17  years.  I  know  that  today  is  a 
special  moment  for  him  and  I  would  like 
{lim  to  know  that  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  all  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  reason  to  be  especially  proud  of  the 
dean  of  our  congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  consistently  ad- 
vocated reform  of  our  immigi-ation  law. 
Our  present  immigrant  law  was  passed 
in  1952  over  a  veto  by  President  Harry  S. 
Tnunan.  It  is  in  essence  a  continuation 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system 
which  was  enacted  into  law  during  that 
dark  period  after  World  War  I  when  re- 
ligious and  racial  hatred  was  at  its  ze- 
nith. This  was  a  time  when  the  idealism 
of  Woodi-ow .  Wilson  was  thrust  aside  in 
favor  of  the  reactionary  nativism  of  War- 
ren Harding  and  Calvin  Coolidge.  It  was 
a  time  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  marched 
by  the  thousands  down  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue and  when  a  resolution  to  condemn 
the  Klan  was  voted  down  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
I920's  and  yet  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  racial  and  religious  hatred  of  that 
day  still  remains  on  the  statute  books. 
The  very  basic  contention  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal"  is  negated  by  our  im- 
migration policy.  A  policy  which  flies 
in  the  face  of  our  national  ideals  by  hold- 
ing that  some  races  and  some  ethnic 
groups  make  better  Americans  than  oth- 
ers. 

We  have  frozen  into  law  a  concept  that 
should  have  been  buried  with  Adolf  Hitler 
in  the  bunker  in  Berlin.  Racism  simply 
has  no  place  in  America  in  this  day  and 
age. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent a  district  where  people  of  almost 
every  race,  creed,  and  color  live  in  har- 
mony. Perhaps  the  14th  District  of 
New  Jersey  can  be  described  as  a  time 
melting  pot  district.  In  Hudson  County 
we  have  people  whose  ancestors  came 
from  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  one  common  denominator  that 
unites  these  people  of  diverse  back- 
grounds is  that  they  came  to  these  shores 
to  share  in  the  American  dream  of  a 
better  life  for  all. 

In  1917.  1941,  and  1950  when  America 
stood  in  need,  these  newer  Americans 
took  their  place  in  our  armed  services 
beside  those  whose  ancestors  had  fought 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  Gettysburg. 

Today  as  the  crisis  in  Vietnam  deepens, 
many  thousands  of  young  Americans 
who  are,  under  the  terms  of  our  immigra- 
tion statute,  descendants  of  so-called  in- 
ferior peoples  prepare  to  risk  their  lives 
for  this  Nation.  And  these  young 
Americans  will  again  demonstrate  that 
they  are  the  equal  of  any  people  on  earth. 

It  is  time  that  we  practice  what  we 
preach.  We  can  show  to  a  candid  world 
that  m  the  United  States  we  judge  a  man 
by  what  he  is  and  not  by  where  his  an- 
cestors came  from,  what  his  religion  is 
or  what  color  his  skin  is.  I  mge  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  cast  his  vote 
lor  the  American  dream  by  supporting 
H.R.  2580. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United   States,   more   than    any   other 


country  in  the  world,  is  a  nation  of  im- 
migrants. In  the  last  200  years,  more 
than  40  million  people  have  migrated  to 
these  shores.  They  have  established,  de- 
veloped, and  sustained  this  country. 
They  have  contributed  to,  in  fact  they 
have  molded,  every  aspect  of  American 
life. 

Yet  today  we  find  countless  thousands 
who  look  to  this  great  melting  pot  as  a 
land  of  freedom  and  opportunity  being 
denied  the  opportunity  of  immigration 
solely  because  of  where  they  happened 
to  be  born.  The  loss  is  not  only  theirs 
but  ours  as  well. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  of 
1924  has  served  to  grade  citizens  of  other 
countries  on  the  color  of  their  skin  and 
on  their  nationality.  It  has  implied  that 
men  and  women  from  some  areas  of  the 
world  are  more  desirable  than  others.  It 
has  arbitrarily  denied  us  people  with 
skills  and  talents  that  would  benefit  our 
way  of  life  and  our  well-being.  It  has 
kept  thousands  of  our  citizens  needlessly 
separated  from  their  families.  For  all 
these  and  still  other  reasons,  the  na- 
tional origins  system  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  our  basic  promise  of  equal 
opportunity.  It  has  weakened  us  both 
at  home  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Just  what  is  the  national  origins  quota 
system?  It  is  a  method  of  selecting  im- 
migrants that  assigns  an  annual  quota 
to  all  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  proportion  to  the  persons 
of  that  nationality  or  descent  making  up 
our  white  population  in  1920.  It  should 
be  abundantly  clear  that  using  quotas 
made  up  from  such  a  base  would  give  a 
handful  of  nations  a  completely  dispro- 
portionate number  of  immigrants  and,  in 
fact,  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
The  countries  of  northwestern  Europe 
are  assigned  nearly  82  percent  of  157,000 
immigrants  permissible,  leaving  south- 
eastern Europe  with  16  percent  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  only  2  percent  of 
the  total.  Immigration  lists  in  many 
coimtries  having  only  small  or  minimum 
quotas  are  backed  up  from  5  to  90  years. 
This  method  of  selection  carmot  pos- 
sibly give  us  the  best  new  American  citi- 
zens. Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
a  man's  place  of  birth  and  race  at  the 
expense  of  his  skills  and  qualifications. 
It  is  shortsighted  and  it  does  violence  to 
the  traditional  American  standard  that 
rates  men  by  their  worth,  not  by  their 
birth. 

And  let  us  look  at  this  policy  from  the 
other  side  as  well.  How  can  the  countries 
of  the  world  believe  that  we  are  sincere 
in  our  concern  for  the  elimination  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination  in  the 
United  States  if  we  discriminate  among 
them  because  of  race  or  national  origin? 
Certainly  we  can  find  no  better  way  to 
contradict  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  is  the  bastion  of  freedom  and 
equal  rights  than  by  continuing  the  quota 
system. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  provide  all  of  the  changes  or  all  of 
the  reforms  which  our  present  immigra- 
tion system  requires.  It  is,  however,  a 
start.  It  does  provide  a  sound  basis  on 
which  we  can  build  in  developing  an 
immigration  policy  that  serves  both  the 
national  interest  and  reflects  the  prin- 


ciples of  equality  and  human  dignity  to 
which  our  Nation  subscribes. 

As  the  Attorney  General  has  made  very 
clear: 

Without  Injury  or  cost,  we  can  now  infuse 
justice  Into  our  immigration  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
approved  without  delay  as  a  measure  of 
our  responsibility  to  this  country  arc:  to 
the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  H.R.  2580,  calling  for  far-reaching 
and  much-needed  immigration  reform. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  body  take  ef- 
fective action  to  bring  our  immigration 
policy  into  balance  with  20th  century 
America's  position  in  the  world.  We 
must  be  realistic.  In  the  volatile  area 
of  world  relations,  it  is  difficult  enough 
to  maintain  a  peaceful  balance,  with- 
out the  unnecessary  millstone  of  an  out- 
moded and  outdated  immigration  policy 
hanging  around  our  necks. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  a  world  where 
the  old  concepts  of  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion are  rapidly  being  erased,  the  United 
States  could  rightly  be  charged  with  re- 
fusing to  be  realistic  if  current  American 
immigration  policies  are  maintained  any 
longer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  also  an  obvious 
humanitarian  problem  created  by  our 
current  immigration  policy. 

It  is  well  known  to  everyone  in  this 
body,  that  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  national  quota  systems  are 
devised,  many  countries  come  nowhere 
near  filling  their  quotas  while  others 
have  an  unending  waiting  list. 

In  my  own  district.-I  can  refer  you  to  a 
particularly  heartrending  case  which  I 
am  sure  is  repeated  many  times  across 
the  land. 

A  young  man  of  Greek  extraction,  who 
immigrated  to  this  country  several  years 
ago,  and  took  up  residence  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  been  able  to  establish  himself 
in  his  community.  He  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  support  his  widowed  mother,  who 
remains  alone  in  Greece.  She  has  been 
trying  for  2  years  to  get  an  immigration 
clearance  to  America  to  join  her  son, 
but  has  so  far  been  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  discrimina- 
tory immigration  policy  now  maintained 
by  the  United  States,  it  is  doubtful  that 
this  poor  lady  will  be  reunited  with  her 
nearest  kin.  It  is  in  a  case  such  as  this, 
multiplied  a  thousand  time  across  the 
land,  where  the  need  for  reform  is  made 
obvious. 

The  President  has  come  forward  and 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  this  legislation 
because  he  realizes  that  current  policy 
must  be  revised.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  support  him  on  this  matter. 
Further,  I  urge  each  of  my  fellow  repre- 
sentatives to  seriously  review  our  cur- 
rent policy  in  the  perspective  of  a  chang- 
ing world  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
find  this  proposed  legislation  absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  until 
the  early  1900's,  immigration  to  the 
United  States  was  relatively  unrestricted. 
After  the  First  World  War.  the  first 
quota  laws  were  enacted,  with  the  intent 
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bill  places  a  ceiling  of  20,000  immigrants 
from  any  single  coimtry  exclusive  of  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
spouses,  parents,  and  minor  children  of 
U.S.  citizens,  who  are  exempt  fi-om  any 
numerical  limit. 

Before  the  proposed  bill  goes  into  effect 
in  1968,  it  authorizes  the  use  of  about 
50,000  unused  national  quotas  as  a  pool 
to  which  applicants  from  countries  with 
oversubscribed  quotas  can  apply. 

The  issue  of  immigration  and  nation- 
ality involves  not  all  Americans.  By  lib- 
eralizing our  immigration  law,  we  can 
bring  our  immigration  policy  out  of  con- 
tradiction and  into  compatibility  with 
the  philosophy  that  has  made  and  that 
is  America — equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair-' 
man,  I  am  happy  that  I  am  alive  and  I 
am  himibly  grateful  that  my  constituents 
have  extended  my  service  into  the  89th 
Congress. 

In  the  campaign  of  1948  the  un- 
popular, undemocratic  immigration  law 
with  its  ciaiel  and  snobbish  national 
origins  formula  was  one  of  the  issues,  as 
also,  was  the  repeal  of  obnoxious  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act. 

When  I,  v/ith  many  other  ne|w  Mem- 
bers, came  to  the  81st  Congress,  I 
thought  it  was  with  the  clear  mandate 
from  the  American  people  to  clean  the 
stables  of  an  unworthy  immigration  law 
and  unfair  provisions  in  the  labor  law 
of  our  land. 

That  was  17  years  ago.  I  have  waited 
long  and  patiently.  I  have  come  hope- 
fully to  other  and  later  Congresses,  the 
83d.  the  84th.  the  85th,  the  86th,  the 
87th,  the  88th,  and  each  has  mn  its 
course  and  taken  its  place  in  history  with 
the  mandate  of  the  American  people  in 
1948  as  regards  immigration  and  labor 
unheeded  and  unnoticed. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  morality  does  not 
die  on  the  vine.  That  which  is  morakin 
its  principle,  decent  in  its  concept,  and 
right  in  its  application  inevitably  must 
triumph.  If  once  the  American  peo- 
ple have  spoken,  and  their  mandate  has 
been  ignored  or  discarded,  they  will 
speak  again  and  again,  and  their  voices 
will  take  on  the  volume  of  thunder  until 
the  courage  and  the  stubbornness  of  the 
dcfiers  are  broken. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  im- 
mortal 89th  Congress  that  it  has  voted  to 
repeal  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  that 
now  in  the  closing  week  of  the  humid 
month  of  August  in  the  year  of  1965  it 
is  about  to  retire  forever  an  immigra- 
tion law  that  was  a  reflection  upon  the 
vei-y  face  of  decency  and  did  violation 
to  the  American  image. 

In  evei-y  Congress  of  which  I  have 
been  a  Member,  I  have  talked  and  I  have 
worked  for  a  reformation  of  our  immi- 
gration laws.  In  every  Congress,  I  have 
introduced  as  a  sponsor  a  bill  that  would 
end  the  national  origins  concept. 

In  my  judgmentr  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  meets  the  requirements  of 
our  times  and  measures  up  to  what  in 
most  American  homes  will  be  held  to  be 
the  decent,  humane,  equitable,  and  sen- 
sible thing  to  do.    Our  country  is  truly 
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indebted  to  the  chaimian  of  the  subcom 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Feighan],  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia  [Mr.  MooreI,  as  well  as  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ceueri" 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI 

Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  a  large 
share  of  credit  is  due  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  full  committee.  They  have 
shown  an  industry  and  a  tireless  appli. 
cation  to  the  public  business  that  is  in 
the  finest  legislative  traditions.  I  would 
add  that  never  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber  of  the  Congress  have  I  listened  with 
^  greater  interest  and  intellectual  profit  to 
.  the  general  debate  than  that  on  H.R 
2580.  And  I  must  repeat  what  I  stated 
at  the  commencement  of  these  observa- 
tions, I  am  happy  that  after  an  impatie.-.i 
wait  of  17  years  I  seem  now  to  be  about 
to  attend  the  burial  of  an  immisratioa 
law  that  was  made  of  snobbery  and 
thumbed  its  nose  at  democracy. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  '  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rl^ 
in  support  of  the  immigration  measure 
now  under  consideration.  Our  present 
immigration  laws  are  based  on  the  na- 
tional origins  of  our  population  as  it  was 
constituted  nearly  50  years  ago,  and 
'assign  large  quotas  to  countries  that 
neither  need  them  nor  want  them. 

At  the  same  time,  other  nations  vriih 
which  we  have  close  ties  are  given  small 
quotas  and  very  long  waiting  lists.  As 
an  example,  in  the  Second  District  of 
New  Jersey,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  we  have  23,727  citizens  who 
were  born  in  Italy,  according  to  the  1950 
census.  Time  and  again  I  have  had  the 
sad  duty  of  notifying  families  among  this 
group  that  the  present  annual  quota  ci 
immigrants  from  Italy  does  not  pemic 
relatives  of  theirs  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  At  present,  the  Italian  quota  is 
5,666  annually,  whereas,  under  terms  oi 
the  immigration  measm^e  we  are  consid- 
ering here,  the  quota  would  be  almost 
quadrupled — raised  to  20,000  anuualiy. 
And  that  is  only  one  example  of  many 
I  could  cite. 

As  a  result  of  the  present  immigration 
laws,  we  are  depriving  the  United  States 
of  people  whose  skills  we  urgently  need 
and  we  are  delaying  the  day  when  many 
American  citizens  can  be  united  wiili 
their  families. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  I  submitted 
an  immigration  measure  similar  to  tlie 
bill  now  under  consideration,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  the  bill  we  are  debating 
be  enacted  into  law.  No  nation  can  base 
its  immigration  procedures  on  more 
practical  or  humane  bases  than  tlicse 
included  in  this  measure — the  contribi;- 
tions  an  applicant  can  make  to  our 
country  through  his  skills  and  his  family 
relationship  to  an  American  citizen. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  important  and 
long-overdue'  measure  and  I  hope  it  will 
become  the  law  of  our  land  during  ths 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  House  Republi- 
can policy  committee,  I  rise  to  re.nor 
the  statement  of  policy  that  has  beer 
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adopted  by  this  committee  with  respect 
to  H.R.  2580  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  amendments.  The  policy 
statement  is  as  follows: 

STATEMENT      OF      HOUSE      REPUBLICAN      POLIC* 
COMMITTEE  ON  H.R.  2580 

The  Republican  policy  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  nationals  of  all  countries  be 
treated  equally.  We  endorse  H.R.  2580,  which 
amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  adopts  a  new  system  for  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens,  but  we  believe  It  essential 
that  an  amendment  be  adopted  which  places 
the  Western  Hemisphere  also  jander  a  rea- 
son.ible  numerical  limitation. 

For  many  years,  the  Republican  Party  has 
advocated  an  Immigration  policy  based  upon 
the  individual  merit  of  each  applicant  rather 
than  upon  the  individual's  race,  place  of 
birth,  or  ancestry.  On  several  occasions. 
President  Elsenhower  sent  messages  to  Con- 
gress recommending  immigration  reform  and 
noting  that  experience  in  the  postwar  world 
had  demonstrated  that  the  present  national 
origins  system  of  admitting  aliens  needed 
reexamination. 

This  Republican-sponsored  legislation  will: 

1.  Abolish  the  national  origins  system; 

2.  Adopt  a  new  immigration  system  which 
emphasizes  the  reuniting  of  families  and  the 
individual  merit  of  each  applicant: 

3.  Set  a  limitation  of  170,000  (including 
[10,200  refugees)  on  the  number  to  be  ad- 
mitted each  year  (exclusive  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere) ; 

4.  Eliminate  discrimination  based  upon 
race; 

5.  Safeguard  the  American  workingman 
from  unfair  competition  and  a  lowering  of 
wages  and  working  standards. 

We  congratulate  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  their 
contribution  to  this  historic  legislation.  Due 
to  their  efforts,  the  provisions  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  executivewide  discretionary 
powers  over  Inrunigration  policy  were  deleted 
from  the  administration  proposal.  They 
successfully  Insisted  that  reuniting  of  fami- 
lies be  given  first  priority,  that  the  American 
workingman  be  protected.  And  they  ini- 
tiated the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  will 
give  immediate  relief  to  the  heavily  oversub- 
scribed countries  such  as  Italy,  Greece, 
Poland,  Spain,  and  China. 

The  proposed  bill  with  respect  to  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  is  stronger  than 
the  present  Walter-McCarran  Act.  In  three 
different  Instances  Republican  amendments 
were  adopted  that  provide  a  qualitative  con- 
trol over  immigration  from  this  area.  We  are 
concerned,  however,  by  the  fact  that  this 
broad  reform  of  our  immigration  system  and 
policy  continues  a  form  of  discrimination 
by  not  including  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  under  a  numerical  celling  concept. 
Despite  our  close  and  continuing  ties  with 
our  friends  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the  24 
Independent  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere should  remain  In  a  highly  preferred 
position  to  that  of  the  citizens  of  the  more 
than  100  countries  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Ml-.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  very  much 
publicized  amendment  placing  a  limita- 
tion on  Western  Hemispheric  immigra- 
tion. I  wish  only  to  point  out 
several  items  which  I  feel  make 
this  amendment  an  absolute  necessity. 
First,  the  only  device  in  this  bill 
which  limits  the  number  of  immigrants 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  so- 
called  labor  clearance  clause.  We  are 
expected  to  believe  that  prior  "'to  approv- 
ing an  application  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  first  be  assured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  such  approval  will  not  dis- 
place or  inconvenience   any   American 


worker.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  labor  clear- 
ance clause  is  not  a  workable  provision. 
This  is  not  an  effective  limitation.  Can 
you  picture  the  Department  of  Labor  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  an  applicant 
plumber  from  Bolivia  will  displace  any 
workers  in  Buffalo  or  New  York;  and 
further,  whether  or.  not  this  plumber  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  plumbers  in  Buf- 
falo? This  provision  directs  the  Labor 
Secretary  to  do  the  impossible.  Sec- 
ond, our  natural  resources  and  na- 
tional economy  already  experience  se- 
vere strains.  We  have  a  responsibilty 
to  our  children  and  to  their  children  to 
conserve  our  resources  and  to  will  to 
them  a  healthy  economy.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  Americans  now  living  to 
do  om-  best  to  solve  this  Nation's  prob- 
lems and  the  more  people  there  are,  the 
more  difiBcult  the  solution  becomes. 
Third,  the  amendment  now  before  us 
was  eliminated  from  the  bill  by  the  full 
committee  after  hearing  arguments  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General.  But,  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General  testified 
that  numerical  limitations  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary  at  some  time  in  the 
futm-e. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  impose  these  re- 
strictions the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
explain  to  the  leaders  of  Latin  America 
just  why  such  limitations  are  necessary. 
I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  short- 
term  diplomacy  is  not  in  our  national  in- 
terest. Because  there  is  no  effective  re- 
striction on  Western  Hemisphere  immi- 
gration contained  in  this  bill,  because 
our  resources  and  economy  are  already 
strained,  because  short-term  diplomacy 
is  not  in  our  national  interest,  and  be- 
cause the  bill  discriminates  against  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  placing  a  nu- 
merical limitation  upon  their  immigra- 
tion while  permitting  Latin  Americans  to 
come  in  without  limitation,  I  strongly 
urge  all  Members  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
when  it  is  offered  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
2580,  the  pending  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  major  change  that  would  be  en- 
acted by  this  bill  is  the  repeal  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  which  has 
been  the  dominant  theme  of  our  immi- 
gration policy  for  more  than  40  years. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  was 
enacted  in  an  atmosphere  of  isolationism 
and  suspicion  of  foreign  influence  which 
approached  hysteria.  It  was  a  bad  law 
when  it  was  enacted  and  it  has  become 
a  worse  law  over  the  intei'vening  years 
not  only  because  of  its  inherent  discrim- 
ination but  because  with  every  passing 
year  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  unworkable 
and  ineffectual. 

In  recent  years  the  quota  has  con- 
trolled only  one-third  of  the  immigration 
admitted  into  the  country.  Numerous 
laws  have  been  adopted  to  circmnvent 
its  imrealistic  strictures,  including  legis- 
lation for  refugees  and  the  reunification 
of  families. 

The  pendmg  bill  takes  cognizande  of 
these  shortcomings  in  the  present  system 


and  would  replace  It  with  a  system  of 
immigration  selection  that  will  foster  the 
unification  of  families  and  allow  skilled 
and  talented  immigrants  to  enter  the 
country,  without  regard  to  the  place  of 
their  birth.  These  purposes  are  emi- 
nently more  in  keeping  with  our  national 
ideals  and  traditions.  The  bill  would  not 
increase  immigration  sharply.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  increase  of  approximately 
20  percent  over  current  figures  would  re- 
sult. The  bill  also  recognizes  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  workers,  and 
actually  increases  the  safeguards  of  those 
workers  against  the  potential  dangers  of 
job  competition  and  deterioration  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  resulting 
from  immigration. 

The  bill  is  reasonable  and  sound  in  my 
opinion  and  has  my  complete  support. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Amer- 
ica is  truly  a  nation  of  immigrants. 
Every  American,  every  Member  of  this 
House  can  trace  his  ancestry  back  to 
England  or  Fi-ance,  Germany  or  Poland, 
Italy  or  Ireland,  or  some  other  land 
across  the  sea.  It  occurs  to  me  also  that 
our  Nation  is  a  far  stronger,  better  place 
to  live  in  because  of  the  vast  contribu- 
tions made  by  foreign-born  Americans, 
men  like  Einstein,  Von  Braun,  Frank- 
furter, Celebrezze,  Trojan,  and  scores  of 
others,  past  and  present,  who  scaled  the 
heights  in  business,  commerce,  govern- 
ment, medicine,  and  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 

I  have  heard  very  little  opposition  to 
this  legislation  from  within  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  opposition  that  I 
have  heard  was  based  on  the  misconcep- 
tions that  the  bill  would  "open  the  flood- 
gates," that  it  would  aggravate  unem- 
ployment problems  in  certain  areas. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  H.R.  2580 
would  result  in  an  overall  increase  of 
less  than  2,000  admissions  over  and  above 
the  present  rate  of  influx.  What  the 
measure  would  do  is  redefine  preference 
priorities  and  eliminate  the  obnoxious 
national  origins  system  which  has  never 
served  any  useful  purpose.  But  it  defi- 
nitely would  not  lower  the  gates  to  unre- 
stricted immigration. 

As  to  the  fear  that  H.R.  2580  would 
affect  employment,  I  make  the  point 
that  the  bill  specifically  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  an  affirma- 
tiV3  finding  that  any  alien  seeking  to 
enter  the  United  States  would  not  re- 
place any  worker  or  adversely  affect 
existing  wages  and  working  conditions. 
It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  bill  is  the  AFLr-CIO. 

It  is  significant  also  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  broad  bipartisan  support  within 
both  great  political  parties.  Four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States— Harry  Tru- 
man, Dwight  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  nov;  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — have 
recommended  its  enactment  during  the 
last  18  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Lutheran  Immi- 
gration Service  has  declared,  and  I  quote 
from  its  January  31,  1964,  bulletin: 

Inevitably  a  nation's  immigration  laws 
reflect  her  basic  attitude  toward  other  na- 
tions and  races.  They  also  provide  a  glimpse 
into  her  standards  of  national  interest  as 
related  to  international  responsibility.  Here 
her  concept  of  justice,  her  view  of  human 
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rights,  and  the  qviallty  of  h  r  moral  prin- 
ciples are  tested  and  exposed  for  all  to'  see. 
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President  Kennedy  felt  deeply  about 
thifi  subject  because  he  believed,  as  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  pluralistic  society  which 
has  resulted  from  the- amalgamation  of 
so  many  cultures  has' enriched  the  lives 
of  all  Americans  and  has  strengthened 
our  national  character.  President  John- 
son expressed  similar  sentiments  in  his 
immigration  message  to  the  Congress 
when  he  commented : 

A  ch.-.nge  is  needed  in  our  laws  dealing  with 
iinmigration.  Four  Presidents  have  called 
attention  to  serious  defects  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Action  is  long  overdue.  Over  the 
ycnrs  the  ancestors  of  all  of  us — some  42  mil- 
lion human  beings — have  migrated  to  these 
shores.  The  fundamental  longtime  Ameri- 
can attitude  has  been  to  ask  not  where  a 
person  comes  from  but  what  are  his  personal 
qualities.  On  this  basis  men  and  women 
migrated  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
By  their  hard  work  and  their  enormously 
varied  talents  they  hewed  a  great  nation  out 
of  a  wilderness.  By  their  dedication  to 
liberty  and  equality,  they  created  a  society 
reflecting  man's  most  cherished  ideals. 

The  proposed  immigration  bill  is  based 
upon  the  criteria  President  Johnson  ad- 
vocated. It  places  major  emphasis  on 
the  skills  and  education  of  the  immigrant 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  this  Congress 
which  has  made  notable  achievements 
in  so  many  fields  resulting  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  lives  of  Americans  born 
and  yet  to  be  born;  surely  this  Congress 
will  also  see  that  more  equitable  treat- 
ment is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come Americans. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  this  measure,  H.R. 
2580,  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  for  other  purposes,  will 
be  promptly  and  resoundingly  approved 
by  the  House. 

I  think  that  most  Members  here  will 
agree  that  the  need  to  equitably  revise 
our  current  immigration  laws  is  one  of 
the  most  vitally  important  subjects  that 
today  challenges  our  national  moral  con- 
science and  the  legislative  prudence  of 
the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Conunittee  that  developed  this  immigra- 
tion revision  bill,  I  can  testify  that  the 
committee  members  diligently  and  stu- 
diously sought  the  answer  to  this  chal- 
lenge throughout  extended  hearings  and 
exhaustive  review  of  expert  testimony. 
On  this  score,  the  Congress  and  the 
country  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  the  distinguished  and 
esteemed  respective  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
whose  combined  guidance,  together  with 
the  nonpartisan  cooperation  of  the  com- 
mittee membership,  has  led  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  legislative  solution  of  one 
of  our  greatest  national  problems. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  this  bill  is 
the  complete  and  perfect  instrument 
that  will  immediately  correct  and  dis- 
solve all  the  diflQculties  and  deficiencies 
inherent  in  and  projected  by  our  present 
immigration  laws  and  regulations,  but 
I  do  believe  that  after  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion and  examination  of  its  provisions 
the  great  majority  here  will  recognize 
and  approve  it  as  a  great  forwara-fitep 
in  the  equitable  correction  of  an  out- 


moded and  discriminatory  immigration 
system  that  has  too  long  prevailed. 

Even  a  very  brief  review  of  our  present 
law  reveals  that  the  current  national 
origins  system,  which  determines  a  na- 
tion's immigration  quota  by  the  propor- 
tion of  the  U.S.  population  of  that  na- 
tional extraction  in  1924,  visits  a  most 
unfair  and  unpopular  discrimhiation 
against  the  majority  of  the  nations  of  U:e 
world.  This  persistent  discrimination 
has  increasingly  weakened  our  position 
of  world  leadership  and  has  unwittingly 
delivered  into  skillful  anti-American 
hands  an  effective  instrument  for  Com- 
munist propaganda  against  the  United 
States  as  the  proclaimed  hope  and 
asylum  of  the  poor  and  the  persecuted 
and  the  homeless. 

As  a  glaring  example  of  discrimina- 
tion, under  this  national  origins  system, 
a  very  heavy  priority  is  given  to  immi- 
grant applicants  of  the  countries  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Germany,' 
yet  there  were  more  than  34,000  unused 
numbers  in  the  last  British  quota.  On 
the  other  hand,  Israel  and  other  Asiatic 
and  African  coimtries  are  permitted  only 
about  100  immigrants  per  year  into  the 
l/nited  States. 

An  examination  of  the  situation  in 
other  countries,  in  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  demonstrates  similar  and  even 
greater  discrimination.  For  example, 
Italy's  yearly  quota  of  5,666  must  be  pro- 
jected i^n  an  attempt  to  cover  well  over 
250,000  applicants.  Greece  has  been 
granted  a  quota  of  308  to  process  a  back- 
log of  over  100,000  qualified  applicants. 
Poland  is  permitted  only  6,488  quota 
numbers  per  year  to  somehow  be  al- 
located among  more  than  65,000  annual 
applicants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  smely  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  objectively 
judge  this  system  and  situatfon  to  be 
gravely  unfair  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
which  has  seriously  hurt  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  the  United  States,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  One  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  bill  before  us  now  is  to 
correct  the  injustices  generated  by  this 
outdated  national  origins  quota  system 
and  the  adoption  of  this  bill  will  correct 
it  by  establishing  a  new  quota  system. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  operation 
of  this  new  quota  system  will  not  result 
in  any  substantial  change  in  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  traditionally  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States;  rather  the 
•new.system  is  designed  to  eliminate,  over 
a  period  of  3  years,  by  pooling  and  reSis- 
tributibn,  our  present  discriminatory  sys- 
tem of  national  quotas  and  thereby  help 
to  alleviate  the  backlogs  of  those  coun- 
tries having  the  highest  number  of 
applicants. 

Another  vitally  important  section  cf 
this  bill  recognizes  the  desirability  of 
close  family  relationship  and  encourages 
the  preservation,  as  the  foundation  of 
civilized  society,  of  the  family  unit.  This 
particular  section  provides  preferential 
priorities  to  close  relatives  of  American 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  who  have 
been  on  waiting  lists  for  a  heartbreaking 
length  of  time.  The  adoption  of  this 
feature  alone  should  save  countless  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  money,  as  well  as 
time  and  energy  of  Federal  legislators 
and  sigencies,  in  the  processing  of  private 
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bills,  for  the  relief  of  extreme  and  un- 
usual hardship  immigration  cases  that 
come  before  our  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  the  thousands  every  year. 

Limited  preferences  are  further  pro- 
vided for  professional  qualified  people, 
and  some  semiskilled  people,  whose  serv- 
ices are  urgently  needed  here  and  who 
will  contribute  the  most  to  the  national 
economy,  welfare  and  cultural  interests 
of  the  United  States.  However,  it  should 
be  emphasized  right  here  that  this  meas- 
ure purposely  contains  ironclad  provi- 
sions of  protection  for  American  labor 
and  living  standards,  at  all  levels,  wheth- 
er skilled,  semiskilled,  or  professional, 
because  a  heavy  burden  is  placed  upon 
every  intending  immigrant  who,  prior  to 
visa  issuance,  is  individually  required  to 
obtain  the  certification  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  his  entrance  into  the  United 
States  will  not  displace  a  qualified  Amer- 
ican worker  and  his  potential  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  workers  similarly  employed 
in  this  country. 

I  think,  on  this  score,  we  should  fur- 
ther remind  ourselves  that,  within  this 
bill,  there  has  been  no  relaxing  of  the 
qualitative  criteria  for  entrance  into  the 
United  States  and  that  no  relaxation  of 
the  mental,  health,  moral,  economic,  and 
security  standards  is  proposed  or  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pertinent,  this 
afternoon,  that  none  of  us  should  for- 
get that  this  mighty  Nation  was  itself 
founded  and  developed  almost  altogether 
by  immigrants. 

Certainly  in  advancing  our  position  of 
world  leadership  and  inspiration  in  these 
perilous  days  we  can  speak  more  con- 
vincingly and  persuasively  for  freedom 
everywhere  when  we  have  done  our  leg- 
islative utmost  to  grant  real  freedom, 
real  sanctuary,  real  family  unity,  and 
real  opportunity  to  qualified  immigrants 
who  wish  to  begin  a  new  life  in  this 
country.  Our  national  history  empha- 
sizes that  these  are  the  kind  of  people  in 
whose  behalf  the  original  American  tra- 
dition of  asylum  was  established  and 
whose  immigration  to  these  shores  has 
enriched  our  country  from  its  earliest 
days  right  up  to  this  very  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  his  legislative  recom- 
mendation on  the  immigration  prob- 
lem our  late  and  beloved  Pi'esident  John 
P. Kennedy  stated: 

Our  Investment  In  new  citizens  has  always 
been  a  valuable  source  of  our  strength. 

Accepting  his  counsel,  and  in  his 
valiant  spirit,  let  us  adopt  this  measure, 
now,  in  the  nati*nal  interest. 

Mr.  TUNNKS".  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  national  origins  quotas  system  has 
been -a  matter  of  controversy  in  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  The  system  was 
first  adopted  over  40  years  ago  amidst  a 
storm  of  protest.  It  was  continued  in 
existence  by  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
m  1952  after  heated  debate  and  over  the 
veto  of  President  Truman. 

President  Kennedy  lent  inestimable 
support  to  the  efforts  to  improve  our  im- 
migration system  when  he  sent  his  im- 


migration message  and  recommended 
legislation  to  Congress  in  July  of  1963. 
President  Johnson  has  given  his  com- 
plete and  active  support  to  this  legisla- 
tion ever  since  he  took  oflBce,  having 
urged  its  adoption  in  his  first  state  of  the 
Union  address  and  on  numerous  occa- 
sions since,  including  a  special  message 
to  Congress  on  January  13  of  this  year. 
Extensive  hearings  on  immigration 
have  been  held  by  subcommittees  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  over  the  past 
2  years.  A  bill  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciai-y  Committee  which 
I  beUeve  is  good  legislation. 

The  bill's  purpose  is  to  abolish  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  which  has 
long  been  criticized  as  fundamentally 
unworkable. 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
some  action  is  about  to  be  taken  on  this 
long-delayed  issue.  That  is  why  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  2580,  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
recognize  precisely  what  this  bill  will  do 
and  what  it  will  not  do.  There  are  sev- 
eral false  apprehensions  concerning  the 
efifects  of  this  bill  which  should  be  put 
to  rest. 

Many  fear  that  the  bill  will  result  in 
a  wholesale  increase  in  immigration. 
This  is  not  true.  It  is  estimated  that 
immigration  which  has  averaged  around 
360,000  annually  indecent  years,  will  not 
surpass  360,000  under  the  bill. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill's  substi- 
tute for  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem is  to  put  our  immigrant  selection 
policy  on  a  purely  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  one  which  would  judge  every  immi- 
grant upon  his  own  merits  rather  than 
granting  one  an  advantage  over  the  other 
because  of  the  accident  of  his  place  of 
birth. 

A  second  misapprehension  concerning 
the  bill  is  that  it  may  have  unfavorable 
effects  on  labor  market  conditions  in  this 
country.  This,  understandably,  is  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  to  the 
American  worker  and  is  probably  the 
overriding  consideration  for  many. 

This  misapprehension  is  unsound  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  First,  the  number 
of  additional  immigrants  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  country  under  the  bill  who  would 
be  candidates  for  the  labor  force  would 
be  less  than  25,000.  In  a  labor  force  fast 
approaching  80  million  workers— 78.4 
million  in  May  1965— this  increase- 
roughly  three  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent— would  hardly  cause  a  ripple  on  the 
Nation's  labor  pool. 

Second,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
all  of  the  additional  immigrants  result- 
ing from  enactment  of  the  bill— Includ- 
ing workers  and  nonworking  spouses  and 
children — would  be  consumers  whose 
everyday  demands  for  goods  and  services 
would  add  to  the  national  production  and 
provide  additional  job  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

Third,  there  are  qualitative  controls 
under  existing  law,  which  woidd  be  main- 
tained under  the  bill,  that  would  prevent 
immigration  from  having  an  adverse 
effect  upon  employment  in  this  counti-y. 
The  two  principal  such  controls  are  the 
provision  barring  from  entry  any  alien 


who  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge 
and  the  provision  granting  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  authority  to  exclude  immigra- 
tion which  would  adversely  affect  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  workers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  final — and  I  believe  the  most  im- 
portant— point  I  would  make  regarding 
the  bill's  effects  on  employment  is  that 
the  bill  is  designed  to  attract  immigrants 
whose  skills  and  talents  would  contribute 
to  the  economic  and  cultural  growth  of 
this  country.  The  real  unemployment 
problem  in  this  counti-y  today  is  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  unskilled  workers, 
those  capable  of  performing  only  un- 
skilled tasks  that  no  longer  exist  because 
of  sweeping  technological  advances. 
Actually,  we  have  a  shortage  of  skilled 
manpower,  which  can  be  and  is  now  being 
met  in  part  by  immigration.  The  bill 
would  make  several  changes  to  allow 
these  skilled  immigrants  easier  access  to 
our  shores.  Once  they  are  here  they  will 
not  displace  American  workers.  On  the 
contrary  they  will  in  many  cases  provide 
additional  jobs  for  American  workers. 
For  example,  the  employment  of  an  engi- 
neer in  a  position  now  imfilied  would  call 
for  the  hiring  of  several  technicians  to 
back  him  up.  Several  immigrants  of  the 
recent  past,  such  as  Enrico  Fermi  and 
Igor  Sikorski,  have  helped  to  open  up 
whole  new  industries  in  this  countiT. 
And  who  knows  where  the  next  Fermi  or 
Sikorski  will  come  from? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  a  rather  lengthy  and 
complex  statute.  But  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  And 
when  this  purpose  is  understood  it  should 
not  be  controversial.  There  is  no 
hidden  nefarious  motive  behind  the  bill 
to  undermine  our  American  way  of  life 
by  throwing  open  the  floodgates  to  cheap 
foreign  labor  or  subversive  individuals. 
Spokesmen  for  organized  labor  and  the 
American  Legion  have  recently  testified 
to  these  points.  It  is  time  we  recognized 
the  many  myths  that  have  developed 
concerning  the  repeal  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  for  what  they  are. 
This  bill  was  prepared  with  the  assist- 
ance of  experts  in  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  State  who  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  our  immigration 
system.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  a  prac- 
tical bill,  which  will  remove  a  source  of 
embarrassment  abroad  and  frustration 
within  this  country  with  an  outmoded, 
highly  discriminatory  and  unworkable 
quota  system  which  touches  the  lives  of 
many  of  oui-  citizens  very  intimately.  I 
therefore  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  voice  my  support  for  the  bill 
which  is  before  us  to  modify  and  im- 
prove the  immigi-ation  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

All  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  way  in 
which  this  Nation  began,  through  ex- 
ploration of  the  seas,  then  of  the  New 
World,  then  of  the  lands  to  Louisiana 
and  the  West,  and  finally  with  the  settle- 
ment and  admission  to  the  Union  of  the 
distant  States,  the  Southwest,  the  Far 
West,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  We  pay  fre- 
quent tribute  to  the  bold,  restless  adven- 
turers, and  the  progressive,  solid  people 
who  followed  them  into  these  new  lands. 
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We  also  are  conscious 
which    they    established 
those  who  followed.    Anc 
century,  as  we  first 
tion    legislation,    these 
principles  remain  strong 
we  seek  to  work  out  basic 
migration  law. 

It  has  been  evident 
the  modern  improvement 
tion  and  in  knowledge  of 
it  is  peopled  by  a  much 
ciety.    In  turn,  the  law 
reflected  the  willingness 
was  so  evident  in  the  past 
east,  one  of  the  first  area: 
try  to  be  populated,  this 
change  that  has  been 
law   in    recent   decades 
worked   a   real  hardship 
families  apart,  it  has 
cult. 

It  has  frequently  harmed 
States  by  preventing  or  de 
mission  of  new  immigrantfe 
could  have  meant  much 
In  the  field  of  science,  wherfe 
mittee  on  Science,  Research 
opment,  has  made  a 
the  resoiuxies  which  are 
and  the  goals  we  seek, 
aware  of  the  Internationa 
science  and  of  the 
have  been  made  by  so  many 
men  and  women  to 
and  to  our  knowledge  by 
bom  who  have  come  to 
we  also  know  of  the  di 
have  been  experienced  in 
people  to  our  land. 

We  are  a  country  of  manjr 
many  national  origins.    I 
ly  pleased  that  the 
ommended  to  the  House, 
will  endorse  a  proposal  to 
national     origins     system 
plagued  our  country  sine 
principle,  whose  primary 
enacted   in   1924   was  to 
ethnic    balance    among 
population  as  it  then  existed  I 
ly  wrong.    It  has  worked 
those  elements  of  the 
no  less  worthy,  who  had 
United  States  in  this 
found   themselves  blocked 
joined  by  dear  and  close 

I  want  to  commend  the. 
the  committee  for  the 
have  surmounted  and  for 
ment  of  a  fair  and  workabh 
policy. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.     Mr 
are  about  to  vote  on  another 
toric  legislative  measures 
fore  the  89th  Congress, 
in  our  immigration  laws 
provides  are  long  overdue 
years  the  national  origins 
has  resulted  in  grave  injus 
effectively  prevented  tens 
of  people  with  much  to 
country  from   immigrating 
quota  system  has  also  pre 
families   from  being 

I'  particularly    welcome 
the  elimination  of  the  last 
crimination  against  Asians, 
discrimination  against 
thing  my  father  fought 
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his  years  in  the  Senate  from  1924  to 
1932. 

Immigration  has  been  a  source  of  enor- 
mous strength  to  our  country  and  this 
bill  will  carry  on  that  tradition  more 
effectively  than  in  the  past. 

My  congressional  district  contains  an 
unusually  high  proportion  of  citizens 
who  came  to  this  country  as  immigrants 
or  whose  parents  did  so.  I  am  sure  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents are  strongly  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  legislation  before  us. 
Last  June  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
which  included  a  question  on  "the  Presi- 
dents  proposal  for  replacing  coimtry 
quota  system  with  standards  favoring 
workers  with  needed  skills  and  relatives 
of  people  in  the  United  States."  Of 
the  8,000  replies  received,  78  percent  in- 
dicated their  approval  of  the  Presidents 
proposal  and  only  15  percent  their  dis- 
approval. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  bill  will 
be  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  House 
and  that  any  weakening  amendments 
will  be  defeated.  I  particularly  oppose 
the  so-called  MacGregor  amendment, 
which  would  unnecessarily  offend  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  by  impos- 
ing upon  them  for  the  first  time  a  ceiling 
on  immigration. 

There  should  be  no  concern  that  this 
bill  will  contribute  to  unemployment  in 
this  country.  There  are  ample  safe- 
guards in  the  bill  to  prevent  that,  in- 
cluding a  new  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  certify  that  adverse  ef- 
fects will  not  result  in  the  areas  con- 
cerned. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  live  up  to  our  tradi- 
tions as  so  beautifully  stated  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  It  is  appropriate  that 
in  this  year  in  which  we  are  about  to 
adopt  a  historic  change  in  our  immigra- 
tion laws,  we  should  also  be  preparing 
to  do  adequate  honor  to  our  past  immi- 
grants by  making  Ellis  Island  a  part  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monu- 
ment. I  am  proud  that  my  bill  to  ac- 
complish this  result  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  17. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H,R.  2580.  As  the  only 
Member  of  Congress  of  Greek  descent — 
indeed,  as  the  first  native-born  American 
of  Greek  origin  ever  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — this  legisla- 
tion has  special  meaning  for  me  for  if 
our  immigration  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
had  been  on  the  statute  books  55  years 
ago.  when  my  father  decided  to  leave 
Greece  to  come  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
hjighly  questionable  v/hether  he  would 
have  had  any  realistic  chance  of  immi- 
grating to  this  country  and  becoming  an 
American. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2580  goes  a  long 
way  to  bring  right  reason  to  our  out- 
dated immigration  law — a  law  funda- 
mentally out  of  keeping  with  American 
traditions. 

The  new  law  will  repeal  the  discrimi- 
natory national  origins  quota  system.  It 
will  repeal  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle 
which  has  too  long  been  an  insult  to  those 
of  oriental  ancestry.  It  will  unite  fami- 
lies now  separated  by  endless  waiting 
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lists  for  visas.  It  will  bring  to  our  Na- 
tion new  immigrants  whose  skills  may 
add  so  much  to  our  culture  and  develop, 
ment. 

This  new  legislation  will  do  much  to 
improve  our  posture  abroad  by  showing 
that  we  live  by  our  ideals  of  liberty  and 
individual  human  dignity.  It  will  make 
new  provisions  for  refugees  fleeing  polit- 
ical persecution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  opens  no  flood- 
gates. It  is  directed  at  the  method  of 
selection  of  immigrants,  not  at  the  num- 
ber to  be  allowed  into  the  country.  The 
actual  increase  in  authorized  total  inimi- 
gration  will  be  about  2,000  per  year  over 
the  current  number  of  quota  admissions. 
This  bill  protects  American  workingmen 
and  women  by  requiring  the  Secretai  y  of 
Labor  to  make  an  affirmative  finding  that 
any  alien  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  a  worker  will  not  replace  or  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  U.S.  workers. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  let  me  simply  say  that 
this  legislation  i^  long  overdue,  and  it 
should  be  passed  rtow. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  patience 
is  a  small  virtue  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  wrong  law.  H.R.  2580  sets  right 
four  decades  of  wrong  embodied  in  legis- 
lation passed  in  1924. 

With  its  passage  we  can  correct  a  mis- 
take of  history  and  reaffirm  our  devo- 
tion to  the  principle  of  equal  justice  for 
peoples  previously  subject  to  discrimi- 
nation. 

When  the  national  origins  quota  .sy5- 
tem  was  introduced  in  the  1920's,  a 
House  minority  report  called  it  "blatant 
discrimination."  The  report  said  the 
system  adopted  "an  unfoimded  anthro- 
pological theory  that  the  nations  which 
are  favored  are  tlie  progeny  of  the  fic- 
titious and  hitherto  unsuspected  Nordic 
ancestors  while  those  discriminated 
against  are  not  classified  as  belonging  to 
that  mythical  stock."  It  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  minority,  a  "pseudo-scientific 
proposition." 

Today  It  is  still  a  pseudo-scientific 
proposition.  That  is  now  recognized 
by  the  majority.  I  would  have  been  with 
that  minority  in  1924.  I  am  happy  to 
be  with  the  majority  who  will  vote  for 
this  bill  in  1965. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  was 
last  considered  in  depth  in  this  House 
13  years  ago.  I  had  hoped  at  that  time- 
as  many  other  members  who  are  liere 
.today  had  hoped — that  three  decades  of 
the  inequities  of  that  system  would  hav^ 
prompted  its  abolition.  Instead  of  abo- 
lition, we  obtained  the  McCarran-Wal- 
ter  Act,  which  incorpbrated  most  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  existing  quota  sys- 
tem and  added  further  restrictions.  It 
is  best  described  by  that  which  a  cc'e- 
brated  author  labeled  "administrative 
ecstasy."  It  spun  a  labyrinthian  web  of 
consular,  executive,  and  congressional 
redtape  over  and  around  the  American 
melting  pot. 

I  fought  that  bill.  I  voted  against  it 
and  I  voted  to  sustain  President  Tru- 
man's veto.  I  have  sought  Jts  repeal  ever 
since  because  it  is  unfair*  it  is  discrim- 
inatory, it  is  arbitrary  and  it  is  obsolete. 
It  is  a  legal  hangover  from  the  xenopho- 
bic isolationism  that  permeated  this 
Nation  in  the  Harding-Coolldge  days. 
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There  are  few  Members  of  this  House 
who  have  not  made  attempts  to  bypass 
the  narrow  limitations  of  the  present 
immigration  laws.  Congressional  ac- 
tion shows  that  the  humanity  of  Amer- 
ica is  more  evident  in  the  exceptions  to 
the  law  than  in  the  law  itself.  We  have 
endorsed  bills  admitting  thousands  of 
displaced  refugees  from  World  War  n, 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  from 
disaster  struck  homelands.  The  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  2580  almost  un- 
derstates when  it  says: 

The  performance  of  the  gongress  In  the 
field  of  Inunlgratlon  In  tne  postwar  period 
has  been  far  more  generous  and  sympathetic 
than  adherence  to  the  national  origins  sys- 
tems alone  would  allow.  The  failure  of  that 
system  is  noted  by  the  continual  changes 
that  special  legislation  have  made  on  the 
pattern  of  Immigration  over  the  years. 

One  of  those  changes  is  in  private  im- 
migration bills.  In  the  78th  Congress, 
there  were  less  than  100  such  bills.  In 
the  last  Congress  there  were  more  than 
3,000.  I  have  introduced  many  such 
bills  to  permit  war  brides  to  join  their 
husbands,  children  to  join  their  parents, 
parents  to  join  their  children — all  this, 
to  correct  the  cruelties  of  the  immigra- 
tion law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my  favorite  im- 
migrants was  the  fictional  Mr.  Dooley, 
A  longtime  resident  of  Chicago,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  19th  century  as  "a  Pilgrim 
father  that  missed  the  first  boats." 
Once  ashore,  Mr.  Dooley  soon  determined 
that  he  must  "raise  me  claryon  voice 
agin'  th'  invasion  iv  this  fair  land  be  th' 
paupers  an'  arnychists — ye  bet  I  must — 
because  I'm  here  first." 

The  fact  is  that  some  43  million  Amer- 
icans missed  the  first  boats,  which  hardly 
deterred  their  coming.  They  were  im- 
bued with  the  belief  that  a  better  life 
could  exist  here,  that  America  was  a  land 
of  opportunity  for  all  people  who  sought 
political  freedom  and  economic  progress. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  their  children, 
or  their  children's  children,  held  short 
memories  of  that  dream,  and  made 
periodic  attempts  to  curtail  the  invasion 
from  abroad.  Among  them  were  the 
know  nothings,  who  glorified  native  born 
Americans  and  decried  foreigners.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  asked  to  join  their  Na- 
tive American  Party  and  refused  to  do 
so,  saying: 

Well,  who  are  the  native  Americans? 
Don't  they  carry  a  tomahawk  and  don't  they 
wear  a  breechcloth? 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  national  conscience 
now  dictates  that  we  remove  discrimina- 
tory barriers  that  we  have  placed  before 
the  world  with  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  which  penalizes  a  man  for  the 
place  of  his  birth  or  for  his  ancestry. 

I  am  aware  that  this  bill  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  equality  of  inunigrants 
than  with  their  numbers.  It  is  obvious 
in  any  event  that  the  great  days  of  im- 
migration have  long  since  run  their 
course.  World  population  trends  have 
changed,  and  changing  economic  and 
social  conditions  at  home  and  abroad 
dictate  a  changing  migratory  pattern. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  emphasis  on 
qualified  immigrants  will  be  maintained 
by  a  new  preference  system  based  on 
needed  skills.    I  am  convinced  that  the 


new  system  will  benefit,  rather  than  im- 
pede, the  American  economy,  and  that 
it  will  not  displace  American  workers 
or  boost  unemployment.  The  safe- 
guards are  written  in  the  law.  We  will 
receive  skilled  people,  and  consumers; 
and  as  the  Attorney  General  testified, 
"the  net  efifect  would  be  to  create  rather 
than  absorb  jobs." 

The  humanitarian  aspects  of  this  bill 
cire  obvious.  The  old  system  has  divided 
families  and  kept  -them  separated  for 
years.  The  new  law  favors  their  re- 
unification. Four  of  the  first  five  prefer- 
ence priorities  belong  to  relatives  of 
American  citizens. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  note  the  pass- 
ing of  the  so-called  Asia-Pacific  Triangle 
provisions.  It  is  bad  enough  to  penalize 
a  man  for  the  place  he  was  born,  let 
alone  for  his  ancestry.  Potential  Asian 
immigrants  have  felt  the  sting  of  this 
double  discrimination.  In  attempting  to 
help  many  Asian-Americans,  I  have  nm 
up  against  the  heavily  mortgaged  East- 
ern quotas  for  years.  Prom  my  own 
experience  as  an  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  from  discussions 
with  diplomats  from  the  Far  East,  I 
can  tell  you  that  Asians  feel  very 
.strongly  about  this  discrimination.  It 
is  well  that  the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle  is 
being  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2580  is  not  an 
ordinai-y  bill.  It  cannot  be  measured  in 
statistics,  compounded  by  quota  num- 
bers, debated  by  cost.  In -essence,  H.R. 
25C0  is  a  reaffirmation  of  American  his- 
toi-y.  It  erases  the  overt  discrimination 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system  and 
by  so  doing  it  testifies  to  our  historical 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  It  affirms,  as  Herman  Melville 
said,  that  "we  are  the  heirs  of  all  time, 
and  with  all  nations  we  divide  our  in- 
heritance." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  long 
last  we  have  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
authority  of  law  to  the  principle  that  in 
welcoming  immigrants  to  our  Nation 
family  ties  and  potential  contribution 
to  our  society  should  weigh  more  heavily 
than  the  accidents  of  national  origin. 

For  too  many  years,  an  outdated  quota 
system  has  been  permitted  to  govern  our 
immigration  policy.  The  system  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  is  far  more  ra- 
tional, sensible,  and  humane.  Without 
significantly  increasing  the  annual  rate 
of  immigration,  we  can  make  the  selec- 
tion process  a  far  more  qualitative  one. 
Within  the  ceiling  of  170,000  for  the 
quota  countries  the  standards  for  men- 
tal, health,  moral,  and  economic  eligi- 
bility will  continue  to  be  applied.  But 
they  will  be  applied  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  relevant  criteria  for  admission: 
family  relationship  and  skill  or  talent. 

Instead  of  making  it  difficult  for  fam- 
ilies to  be  reunited  this  legislation  will 
greatly  ease  this  burden  by  granting  non- 
quotas  status  for  the  parents  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. I  am  sure  we  have  all  had  letters 
and  pleas  from  U.S.  citizens  who  have 
been  unable  to  have  their  families  join 
them  due  to  outmoded  restrictions  and 
oversubscribed  national  quotas. 

I  think  that  the  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  outstanding  work  they 


have  done  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation. They  have  produced  a  bill  at  the 
same  time  flexible  and  himiane  and 
mindful  of  the  national  economic  and 
security  interests.  There  is  no  tfftnger  of 
a  flood  of  immigration  from  any  one 
country  due  to  the  20,000  limitation 
written  into  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  bill 
insures  that  we  will  continue  to  welcome 
those  many  groups  from  all  over  the 
world  that  have  contributed  so  much  tb 
our  culture,  our  economy,  and  our 
national  life. 

The  committee,  in  my  judgment,  was 
wise  in  leaving  the  nonquota  status  for 
injmigrants  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  law.  This  provision  is  an 
important  symbol  of  hemispheric  soli- 
darity and  has  presented  no  problems  of 
abuse  or  of  claims  of  discriminatory 
treatment  from  other  nations.  This 
feature,  which  was  incorporated  into  the 
original  1924  statute,  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  soundest  of  that  legislation.  It 
should  be  retained. 

The  transition  period  embodied  in  the 
bill  is  probably  necessary,  but  I  am 
pleased  that  the  imused '  quotas  will  be 
put  to  the  immediate  use  of  those  which 
have  been  traditionally  oversubscribed 
and  of  refugees. 

In  addition,  more  protection  is  pro- 
vided for  U.S.  workers  through  the  re- 
quirement that  an  intending  inunigrant 
obtain  clearance  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  dis- 
place a  qualified  American  worker  or 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  workers  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  actual  impact  of  the  legislation 
can  best  be  seen  by  a  brief  look  at  sta- 
tistics. The  quota  of  Italy,  for  example, 
is  now  5,666  per  year.  It  is  oversub- 
scribed by  about  100,000.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  new  bill  when  totally  in 
effect,  immigration  could  reach  the  max- 
imum of  20,000,  but  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  reach  17,000. 
This  picture  could  be  repeated  for  coun- 
try after  country  where  the  quotas  have 
been  terribly  oversubscribed  for  many 
years. 

In  summary,  then,  I  think  that  this  is 
a  long  overdue,  eminently  reasonaole  so- 
lution to  an  important  national  problem. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  possibly  absorb 
every  immigrant  who  wishes  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  But  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  necessary 
selection  process  is  conducted  with  the 
maximtim  good  sense  and  humanity. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1965,  a  long  overdue 
piece  of  legislation  which  should  pass 
overwhelmingly  today. 

All  we  have  to  do  to  see  the  necessity 
for  this  measure  is  to  look  at  this  year 
1965  and  at  the  year  1924  when  the  origi- 
nal Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
based  on  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, was  passed.  This  year,  1965,  is  a 
year  of  progress,  a  year  when  we  and 
other  men  are  beginning  to  move  toward 
the  realization  of  a  society  in  which  all 
men  are  truly  free  and  equal.  In  1924, 
we  were  striving  to  "return  to  normalcy." 
a  normalcy  which  could  be  no  more.  It 
was  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  a 
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holocaust  which  revolted 
people  and  made  them  turn 
of  isolationism,  feeling 
panse   of   ocean    which 
United    States    from    hei 
enemies,  from  the  peoples 
of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ings  of  this  year,  coupled 
of  the  past  decade,  broughi 
tem  known  as  the  national 
system,  which  said  that 
nationality  must  be  in  th« 
the  United  States  before 
Chinaman's  chance  of 
of  the  free  and  the  home  o 

Now  is  our  chance  to 
which  has  worked  so  muc 
best  interests  of  the  Unitekl 
of  the  world. 

The    current    policy, 
the  U.S.  view  toward 
the  past  40  years,  canno 
label  "unfair."    It  is  a 
lows   Great   Britain   more 
emigrants  to  this  Nation 
which  sees  less  than  half  oi 
used  annually  by  England 
us  impose  a  quota  of  100 
tions  such  as  Iraq,  Korea 
the  Philippines  and  others 
impose  a  quota  of  only  200 
her  teeming  population  an( 
and  food  for  them.     It 
a    quota    of    approximate 
Poland,  a  nation  which 
allotments  than  this  in  ord^r 
the  simple  act  of  keeping 
gether. 

So  that  is  the  ironic  fact 
veloped  as  a  result  of  our  40 
fairness.    A    nation    such 
never  uses  her  quota 
there  for  the  people  and 
clamoring  to  leave  for  a 
offers  them  opportunities 
gain  any  other  way.    But  a 
as  Poland  is  allowed  only 
year.    And  this  means  that 
where  people  are  trying  to 
sion,  trying  to  regain  that 
the  work  of  a  man's  hand 
w^hether  he  fails  or  succee<  :s 
thousands  wanting  to  come 
of  opportunity,  but  we 

We  have  cases  in  my 
in  the  United  States.    He  w 
his  mother  and  father  to 
But  it  will  be  years  and 
lifetime  before  they  can  com^ 
him  in  the  United  States. 
wants  to  bring  his  wife 
The  same  situation  exists 
And  all  the  while  nations 
land  are  not  beginning  to 
tire  quota. 

What  this  means  is  simj)! 
from  England,  for  instance, 
erences.  has  no  problem  if 
come  to  America.    But  a 
land  can  be  highly  skilled 
relatives  in  this  Nation, 
makes   him   a   high 
giant,  but  he  must  wait 
hopes  of  coming  under  the 
We  now  have  a  chance 
of  this.    We  now  have 
correct  the  inequities,  to 
our  actions  that  we  consider 
ual's  worth  of  the  utmost 
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the  color  of  his  skin  or  where  he  was 
bom. 

We  now  have  the  chance  to  approve 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1965  and  take 
the  first  step  forward  in  correcting  all 
the  many  faults  which  have  existed  in 
our  immigration  policy  for  too  long. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  H.R.  2580,  which  amends  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  be- 
cause of  the  reforms  it  brings  to  the 
law  by  abolishing  the  national  origins 
quota  system. 

I  find  it  inexcusable,  however,  that 
provisions  are  being  retained  in  the  pro- 
posal, at  the  insistence  of  the  adminis- 
tration, that  will  discriminate  against 
the  Polish,  the  Italian,  and  the-Swedish 
immigrants. 

These  people  and  those  from  other 
countries  '  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  being  discriminated  against  in 
this  bill  by  the  rigid  numerical  limits  be- 
ing placed  on  their  immigration  here. 
Highly  preferential  treatment,  mean- 
while, is  being  afforded  to  our  friends 
from  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bill  because  of  the 
changes  it  will  bring  to  our  archaic  im- 
migration system.  But  the  pi-oposal 
leaves  the  job  only  half  done  by  discrimi- 
nating against  many  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation  could  not 
have  carried  the  Republican  amendment 
that  would  have  corrected  this  glaring 
contradiction. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  2580,  as 
amended,  which  offers  a  humanitarian 
and  practical  solution  to  the  long  over- 
due revision ,  of  our  basic  immigration 
law  as  called  for  by  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

H.R.  2580,  as  amended,  meets  every 
objective  of  the  major  recommendations 
of  the  administration.  It  eliminates  the 
national  origins  quota  system  during  a 
trar.5ition  penod  of  3  years;  it  eliminates 
the  notorious  Asia-Pacific  Triangle;  it 
maintains  nonquota  status  for  close  rel- 
atives of  American  citizens,  adding  to 
this  category,  parents  of  American  citi- 
zens; it  maintains  nonquota  status  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  it  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  reasonable  number  of 
refugees  from  Communist-dominated 
areas,  and  the  Middle  East  to  find  a 
haven  in  the  United  States,  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  as  during  the  past 
several  years.  It  accomplishes  all  these 
things  without  significantly  increasing 
the  ceiling  on  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  presently  158.000  persons 
and,  under  the  new  law,  would  be  170,- 
000.  At  the  same  time,  it  makes  possible 
a  continued  flow  to  the  United  States  of 
persons  whose  professions,  skills,  and 
trades  are  badly  neecjed  by  our  expand- 
ing economy,  without  in  anyway  creat- 
ing a  danger  of  increasing  unemploy- 
ment. As  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  testified  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee, under  this  bill,  a  maximum 
of  23,000  new  workers  would  enter  the 
labor  market — a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
total  American  labor  force,  and  a  very 
high  proportion  of  even  this  modest 
number  would  bring  to  our  shores  much 
needed  skills.    Our  country  has  always 


greatly  benefited  from  the  contribution 
of  immigrants  and  children  of  immi- 
grants  to  every  field  of  endeavor — the 
arts,  sciences,  education,  industry,  labor, 
and  to  the  very  Government  itself,  in-' 
eluding  high-ranking  members  of  tlie 
administration,  and  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  remind  the 
House  that  this  bill  has  the  backing  of 
the  major  Catholic,  Jewish,  Protestant, 
as  well  as  nonsectarian  voluntary  immi- 
gration agencies  who,  as  representatives 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  have  been  engaged  foF  many 
years  in  assistance  to  immigrants,  aliens, 
and  refugees,  in  this  country  and  over- 
seas. Last  year,  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality, representatives  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Refugee  and  Migration  Problems 
of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  stated: 

The  voluntary  agencies  believe  that  the 
basic  provisions  In  the  proposed  legislation 
win  not  only  eliminate  the  discriminatory 
national  origins  quota  system,  but  that  they 
will  constructively  change  our  Immigration 
laws  so  that  they  serve  the  common  good  oj 
our  people  and  reflect  what  is  best  for  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  both  domes- 
tically and  Internationally.  This  proposed 
legislation  will  also,  we  believe,  provide  the 
necessary  flexibility  which  Is  needed  In  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  It  has  become  al- 
most commonplace  for  Members  of  Congress, 
Government  officials,  agencies  working  with 
aliens.  Immigrants,  and  refugees,  as  well  as 
private  citizens,  to  state  that  for  too  long 
a  period  America's  Immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  have  conflicted  with  our  tradi- 
tional American  ideals.  As  the  Honorable 
Emanttel  CiXLEB,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  said  in  his 
statement  before  the  May  1964  Geneva  Coun- 
cil Session  of  the  Intergoverrunental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration:  "Until  we 
write  into  our  law  books  an  immigration 
statute  which  will  be  worthy  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  our  con- 
siderable responsibility  In  the  world  today,' 
until  we  do  that  we  deny  that  famous  phrase 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
says  'All  men  are  created  equal."  The  na- 
tional origins  theory  states  all  men  are  not 
created  equal  because  It  gives  preference  to 
some  and  metes  out  discrimination  and  pro- 
scription to  others." 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  agencies 
working  in  the  field  of  immigration  and 
refugees  that  the  goal  of  world  peace 
and  brotherhood  in  this  or  any  other 
generation  can  be  furthered  only  in  a 
climate  of  increasing  understanding  and 
good  will  among  nations;  important  in 
the  area  of  international  relations  are 
immigration  policies  and  procedures. 
Inevitably  a  nation's  immigration  laws 
reflect  its  basic  attitude  toward  nations 
and  races. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  simply  point 
to  the  remarks  made  by  President-John- 
son on  January  13,  1964,  when  he  met 
at  the  White  House  with  representatives 
of  organizations  interested  in  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  matters.  The  President 
said: 

Tnls  Is  a  Nation  that  was  really  built  by 
immigrants,  Immigrants  from  all  lands,  and 
that  Is  why  we  should  ask  those  who  seek 
to  immigrate  now  what  can  you  do  for  our 
country?  What  we  ou'ght  never  to  ask  is:  in 
wli.it  ccuntry  w.ore  you  born? 
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I  am  informed  that  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Michael  Feighan,  chairman  of 
the  House  subcommittee,  dated  May  5, 
1965.  thess  organizations  reaffirmed  their 
support  of  H.R.  2580  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

..While  it  is  proper  to  emphasize  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  the  revision  of 
our  immigration  laws,  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  House  does  more  than  that.  At 
a  time  when  America  is  making  every 
effort  to  maintain  its  friendly  ties  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  indeed 
,  to  improve  its  image  all  over  the  world, 
there  could  be  no  greater  proof  that 
America  is  true  to  its  democratic  and 
liberal  traditions,  than  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

In  casting  our  votes  in  favor  of  H.R. 
2580,  we  are  casting  our  votes  for  the 
security  and  well-being  of  America  and 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  there  are  few  areas  in  our  law  which 
more  urgently  demand  reform  than  our 
present  unfair  system  of  choosing  the 
immigrants  we  will  allow  to  enter  the 
United  States,  particularly  imder  the 
archaic  and  inequitable  national  origins 
quota  system.  This  system  embarrasses 
us  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  it  creates 
cruel  and  imnecessary  hardship  for 
many  of  our  own  citizens  with  relatives 
abroad,  and  it  is  a  source  of  loss  to  the 
economic  and  creative  strength  of  our 
country. 

While  I  believe  that  our  immigration 
laws  must  first  serve /the  best  interests 
of  our  Nation  and  must  contain  a  clearly 
defined  system  of  selective  controls,  I 
feel  that  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
2580  are  far  better  than  the  national 
origins  quota  system  which  makes  no 
attempt  at  all  to  distinguish  which  im- 
migrants will  best  serve  the  interests  of 
our  Nation.  As  President  Kennedy  so 
aptly  noted  in  his  book  "A  Nation  of 
Immigrants" : 

The  use  of  a  national  origins  system  U 
without  basis  In  either  logic  or  reason.  It 
neither  satisfies  a  national  need  nor  accom- 
plishes an  International  purpose.  In  an  age 
of  mterdependence  among  nations  such  a 
system  is  an  anachronism,  for  it  discrimi- 
nates among  applicants  for  admission  Into 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  accident  of 
birth. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  bill  under  dis- 
cussion would  make  it  easier  to  bring  to 
the  United  States  persons  with  special 
skills  and  attainments  that  we  need  and 
want;  it  would  reunite  thousands  of  our 
citizens  with  members  of  their  families 
from  whom  they  are  now  needlessly  sep- 
arated; it  would  remove  from  our  law  a 
discriminatory  system  of  selecting  immi- 
grants that  is  a  standing  affront  to  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  and  our  friends  over- 
seas; and,  it  would  provide  for  the  needs 
of  refugees  and  serve  our  traditional 
policy  of  aiding  those  made  homeless  by 
catastrophe  or  oppression.  In  essence, 
this  measure  would  accomplish  aU  these 
necessary  goals  without  damaging  the 
interests  of  any  person  or  group,  either 
here  or  overseas. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  change  were  not 
necessary  in  our  immigration  laws,  four 
Presidents  would  never  have  called  atten- 
tion to  this  serious  flaw  in  our  legisla- 
tion. 


Some  sections  of  our  immigration  laws 
are  particularly  unjust,  such  as  that 
which  involves  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle 
where  the  quotas  are  not  on  the  basis  of 
one's  place  of  birth  but  rather  on  their 
racial  ancestry.  As  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  noted:  "It  represents 
an  overt  statutory  discrimination  against 
more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation." 

Of  almost  equal  inequity  is  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  total  quota  goes  un- 
used each  year.  Thus,  while  England 
and  Ireland  are  assigned  83.000  persons 
a  year,  or  about  one-half  the  total  for 
all  nations,  and  use  only  about  32,000 
persons  annually,  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  must  suffer  un- 
der small  quotas  which  are,  in  the  greater 
majority  of  cases,  heavily  oversubscribed. 

Our  great  Nation  was  built  by  immi- 
grants of  courage  and  ability  who  came 
from  many  lands.  We  have  benefited 
from  the  genius  of  men  who  came  to  our 
country,  often  seeking  religious,  politi- 
cal or  intellectual  freedom — men  such 
as  Albert  Einstein,  Neils  Bohr.  Enrico 
Fermi,  and  thousands  of  others.  Our 
country  has  prospered  not  only  economi- 
cally from  the  contributions  of  these 
people,  but  also  socially  and  culturally. 

Under  the  protections  provided  in  this 
bill,  I  am  convinced  that  the  proposed 
law  constitutes  no  threat  to  our  labor 
force.  Governmental  studies  show  that 
the  present  quality  of  immigration  re- 
sults in  the  creation  of  more  jobs  than 
the  immigrants  themselves  take  and.  in 
many  cases,  the  immigrants  are  highly 
skilled  and  can  make  major  contribu- 
tions to  our  science  and  industry.  This 
bill  emphasizes  needed  skills  wher?as 
existing  legislation  virtually  ignores 
them. 

I  would  submit  as  a  further  safeguard, 
however,  that  while  preferences  should 
be  provided  to  meet  particular  labor 
shortages,  I  do  feel  that  this  preference 
must  be  precisely  defined  and  properly 
administered.  Furthermore,  I  feel  a 
definite  distinction  needs  to  be  made  be- 
tween those  jobs  which  are  permanent 
and  those  of  pmely  a  seasonal  or  tem- 
porary nature. 

Another  provision  which  is  salutary  is 
the  establishment  of  an  Immigration 
Advisory  Board.  I  feel  this  Board  would 
be  most  useful  in  providing  in-depth 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
law.  Also,  this  Board  would  serve  to  help 
remove  some  of  the  injustices  in  the 
present  system  by  administering  the  pool 
of  unused  quotas  during  the  yearly  re- 
duction of  these  quotas.  However,  on 
decisions  pertaining  to  the  existence  of 
labor  shortages  in  particular  fields,  I  feel 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  given  a 
more  active  and  clearly  defined  role  than 
is  presently  envisaged.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  possesses  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  sound  judgments 
in  this  area  of  concern. 

In  essence,  then,  it  is  my  belief  that 
HJi.  2580  will  clarify  our  policy  and 
bring  it  closer  to  the  desires  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  demonstrate  to 
the  world  our  dedication  to  equal  and 
just  treatment  of  immigrants.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  fine  bill.  I  join  with  the 
President   in  urging  my   distinguished 


colleagues  "to  return  the  United  States 
to  an  immigration  policy  which  both 
serves  the  national  interest  and  con- 
tinues our  traditional  ideals." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
President  Johnson  for  the  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Speaker  urging  pas- 
sage of  the  immigration  bill  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today.  The  President's  generous 
remarks  concerning  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  our  country  by  Americans 
of  diverse  nationalities  is  most  gratify- 
ing and  rewarding. 

I  am  greatly  honored  and  sincerely 
touched  that  we  would  include  my  hame 
with  those  other  of  my  colleagues  of 
varying  national  backgrounds  and  an- 
cestry who  serve  in  the  Consress  of  tha 
United  States. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. President  Johnson  is  indeed  the 
President  of  all  the  people.  I  join  with 
him  wholeheartedly  in  supporting  this 
legislation  to  bring  our  immigration  lav.3 
up  to  the  ideal  which  we  have  proclaimed 
to  the  world  for  so  many  years. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representative- 
today  have  been  called  to  right  an  old 
wrong,  to  bring  justice  where  prejudice 
and  injustice  have  prevailed  too  long. 

We  are  asked  to  support  a  revision  in 
our  present  immigration  laws  which  u-ill 
eliminate  the  test  of  nationality  as  a 
condition  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  incredible  that 
it  has  taken  us  so  long  to  correct  thio 
inequity. 

Each  of  us  is  familiar  with  the  his- 
torian's description  of  America  in  the 
1840's  and  the  results  of  our  great  exper- 
iment in  self-determination.  He  said: 
Democratic  nations  care  but  little  for  what 
has  been,  but  they  are  haunted  bv  vlsioiis 
of  what  will  be;  in  this  direction  their  un- 
bounded imagination  grows  beyond  all 
measure.  Democracy,  which  shuts  the  post 
against  the  post,  opens  the  future  before 
him. 

In  our  own  centuiT  and  generation, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  spcke  of  the  great- 
ness which  called  men  throiighout  the 
world  to  join  with  America,  as  Ameri- 
cans, to  rid  the  world  of  ancient  dis- 
orders, ancient  prejudices,  ancient  tyr- 
annies. We  responded  to  his  call,  for  cor 
honor  would  not  permit  us  to  do  other- 
wise. 

President  Roosevelt  appealed  to  our 
sense  of  nationhood  and  our  kinship 
with  men  of  other  nations  and  timcS. 
He  said: 

Remember  always  that  all  of  us,  and  you 
and  I  especially,  are  descended  from  im- 
migrants ana  revolutionists.  We  and  all 
others  who  believe  as  we  do  would  rather 
die  on  our  feet  than  live  on  our  kneas. 

The  immigration  bill  we  are  consider-  ' 
ing  today  does  more  than  renew  our  b^e- 
liof  in  the  equality  of  men— it  does  some- 
thing to  implement  it.  It  states  to  all 
the  world  that  America  seeks  men  and 
women  of  ability,  who  believe  that  the 
soul  must  be  nurtured  in  freedom,  and 
who  wish  to  contribute  their  knowledge 
and  their  unique  skills  to  building  a 
greater  America.  The  prospects  for  our 
future,  upon  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, are  incalculable. 
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So  much  is  said  of  the 
of  the  United  States.    Thos^ 
today  share  personal 
We  in  the  Congress  have 
lages,    towns,    enormous 
farming  hamlets,  suburban 
and  we  lend  our  individual 
skills  toward  representing 
the  greatest  legislative  body 
We  speak  here  for  people 
alities,    of   all   economic, 
levels.    In  this  Chamber, 
all  men. 

Our  disregard  of  ancestry 
fication  for  public  service  is 
Under  a  standard  of  majority 
equal  protection  for  the  righl  s 
nority,  we  have  sculptured  a 
which  has- proved  and 
ity  time  and  time  again. 

Men  and  women  have 
continent  for  more  than  350 
differences  have  been  many, 
aid  not  share  the  bonds  of 
language  or  a  common 
heritage.    Rather  than 
class  structure  in  this  new 
set     about    finding    meanst 
together. 

Their  sons  wrote  the 
Independence  and  a 
sparked  dreams  of  liberty 
in  every  other  Nation  on 
ica    became    more   than    a 
area — it    became    a 
spoke  to  the  souls  of  men 
creeds,  and  colors. 

Every  man  who  seeks 
tion,  who  practices  charity 
standing    toward    his 
strives  to  make  a  better 
sons  by  contributing  his  talen 
generation  and  in  whatever 
advance  civilization,  is  an 
a  brother. 

This  bill  before  us  today 
men  that  our  Nation  Is  unsa 
a  law  which  presumes  men  of 
are  somehow  superior  or  mor 
than  others. 

The  future  confronts  us 
have  worlds  to  conquer  in 
ture,  music,  medicine,  space 
longer  afford  to  ignore  the 
sources  of  human  talent 
on  earth.    We  cannot  afford 
lar  and  concerned  only  with 
the    status    quo    in    such 
challenge. 

It  has  been  said  that  the 
to  a  man's  memory  is  the 
actions.     This   bill   before 
right,  it  is  proper,  it  is  long  ov 

We  and  generations  befoije 
helped   make   this   legislatioi  i 
We  cannot  deny  om-  debt  o 
this  country,  which  has 
abundance  on  each  one  of  us 

Mr.  Chairman,  my 
miliar  with  the  provisions  o 
They  know  it  does  not 
ciably  increasing  the  preseni 
tion  rate  to  the  United  States 

We  are  helping,  through 
tion,  to  reunite  families  which 
this  bill,  had  no  hope  of  seeini 
atlves  again.     We  are  actlv 
skills  and  talents  which  are  in 
ply  in  America  today 
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This  legislation  will  dispel  forever  the 
assumption  that  a  nuclear  physicist 
from  Italy  or  Spain  is  not  as  welcome 
among  us  as  his  colleague  from  Scandi- 
navia of  equal  career  qualifications. 

An  earlier  RooSevelt,  Theodore,  said 
in  his  day : 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  citizen  Is  that 
he  be  able  to  pull  his  own  weight. 

I  believe  it  Is  now  time  that  we  in 
Congress  recognize  the  value  of  these 
words  and  set  about  doing  something  to 
implement  them. 

We  need  good  citizens,  good  Americans 
from  all  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 
It  is  time  to  welcome  them  home. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  last  10  years  there  has  been  great 
concern  in  this  country  at  all  levels  of 
government — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
over  discrimination  against  minorities. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  responded  to 
the  call  for  equality  and  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination by  enacting  several  laws, 
culminating  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  protecting  and  fostering  these 
minorities.  Slowly,  but  most  surely,  we 
are  guaranteeing  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination to  these  minority  groups. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  all  this 
time  of  fighting  to  protect  minorities,  we 
have  been  discriminating,  believe  it  or 
not,  against  a  great  populous  majority. 
Indeed  we  have  been  discriminating 
against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  immigration 
regulations  and  laws  as  they  now  exist. 
For  many  years  we  have  tenaciously  held 
to  the  concept  that  some  peoples,  or 
races,  are  more  desirable  than  others. 

We  have  excluded  the  great  ethnic 
groups  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  culture  and  ways  of  life  of  our  Na- 
tion. For  a  few  examples,  the  Italians, 
the  Spaniards,  the  Poles — all  have  had 
an  immeasurable  effect  upon  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  useless  to  even  be- 
gin to  name  the  immigrants  from  these 
and  other  countries,  and  their  contribu- 
tions, to  our  Nation.  But  in  recognition 
of  these  contributions,  instead  of  wel- 
coming them,  we  lock  them  out.  In- 
stead of  utilizing  their  talents,  we  ex- 
clude them.  Instead  of  realizing  that 
they  are  a  great  asset  to  America,  we 
close  the  gates.  Instead  of  taking  them 
as  fellow  human  beings  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  friendship,  we  turn  our 
backs.  We  have  in  the  process  excluded 
literally  millions  of  people  who,  I  am 
sure,  could  have  and  would  have  most 
gladly  offered  valuable  and  much  needed 
talents  and  energies  to  our  Nation. 

Because  of  my  firm  belief  in  this,  I  feel 
that  the  ancient  and  dated  national 
origins  system  is  phased  out  in  this 
measure. 

There  is  no  nation  on  earth  that  owes 
more  to  immigrants.  As  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said  in  1944: 

All  of  our  people — excepted  full  blooded 
American  Indians — are  Immigrants,  or  de- 
sendants  of  Immigrants.  Including  those  who 
came  here  on  the  Mayflower. 

I  most  sincerely  and  respectfully  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  in  the 
spirit  of  international  cooperation  and 
good  will  to  pass  this  most  urgently 
needed  legislation. 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  before  us  represents  a  tre- 
mendous step  forward  in  establishing  a 
reasonable  and  just  immigration  policy 
generally  treating  all  applicants  what- 
ever their  origin  on  the  same  basis. 
Similar  treatment  for  those  similarly 
situated  is  the  touchstone  of  democracy. 
By  this  measure  the  national  origins 
quota  system  fell  far  short.  In  changing 
the  law  today,  we  should  remove  an  im- 
pediment which  has  been  an  unnecessary 
detriment  in  our  relations  with  many 
countries  around  the  world. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say— in- 
deed they  have  already  said — that  this 
bill  will  open  our  gates  to  hordes  of  un- 
desirable aliens.  It  will  do  no  such  thing. 
With  only  minor  exceptions  there  are  no 
changes  in  the  pages  of  restrictions,  safe- 
guards and  guarantees  already  in  the 
lawbooks,  against  such  happenings.  The 
maximum  permissible  immigration  will 
not  exceed  approximately  2,000  more  un- 
der the  new  bill  than  is  now  permitted. 
It  actually  is  expected  to  increase  some- 
what more  than  that  figure  because  of 
the  elimination  of  the  quotas,  some  of 
which  have  not  been  filled.  But,  in  any 
event,  there  will  be  no  "hordes"  invading 
our  shores. 

It  is  interesting  and  informative  to  ob- 
serve that  in  recent  years  twice  as  many 
people  have  been  admitted  into  this 
country  thiough  special  legislation  as 
have  come  in  under  the  quota  system. 
Refugee  legislation  is  one  example;  spe- 
cial bills  on  the  private  calendar  coming 
before  us  periodically  are  another.  This 
legislation  should  eliminate  the  pressures 
for  such  bills,  minimizing  the  work  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. For  a  year  or  so  now  I  have  been 
unofficial  objector  on  the  private  calen- 
dar. I  am  still  repelled  by  the  thought 
that  special  consideration,  not  only  in 
regard  to  financial  claims  against  the 
Government  of  one  sort  or  another,  but 
also  with  regard  to  such  important  con- 
siderations as  who  shall  or  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  this  country,  depends  not  on 
a  law  of  general  application  to  evei-yone, 
but  on  whether  or  not  the  claimant  or  ap- 
plicant is  fortunate  enough  to  know  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  smart  enough  to 
become  acquainted  with  one.  I  do  not 
have  available  at  the  moment  the  precise 
number  of  private  bills  which  fall  into 
this  category,  but  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  should,  as  I  say,  substantially 
reduce  th^fvork  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  in  considering 
such  legislation  and  result  in  a  much 
fairer  immigration  policy. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  consider  this  to  be 
a  perfect  piece  of  legislation.  I  have  sup- 
ported and  Intend  to  further  support  the 
so-called  MacGregor  amendment,  to  set 
a  numerical  limitation  on  immigrants 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
arguments  in  support  of  this  amendment 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  cogent.  Those 
in  opposition  most  unpersuasive.  The 
latter  are  predicated  on  the  opposition  of 
the  State  Department  whose  representa- 
tives, while  suggesting  that  a  numerical 
restriction  would  offend  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors,  have,  I  am  told,  also  ad- 
mitted that,  in  the  years  not  too  far 


distant,     such     a     limitation     will     be 
essential. 

Last  year  I  supported  a  strong  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  the  then  American  po- 
sition that  article  19  should  be  invoked 
against  those  nations  refusing  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  peacekeep- 
ing operations  of  the  United  Nations.    In 
effect  an  ultimatum  was  given.     The 
gaimtlet  was  thrown  down.    No  compro- 
mise was  possible,   and   the   fact   that 
someday  we  might  be  forced  to  pay  for 
an  operation  we  considered  inimicable  to 
our  interest  was  ignored.     I  said  then 
that  I  sunported  the  resolution  because, 
if  our  poHcy  succeeded,  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  immeasurably  strength- 
ened—while pointing  out  the  hazards — 
and  because  it  was  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  State  Department  wanted 
the  resolution,  as  I  then  said,  for  reasons 
which  were  a  mystery  to  me.   Within  the 
past  2  weeks  the  United  States— in  order 
to  preserve  the  United  Nations,  albeit  in  a 
weakened  condition — has  had  to  retreat 
from  the  position  so  firmly  taken  by  this 
Congress  last  year.     Both  the  French 
and  Russians   on   one   hand    and   the 
Airericans   on  the   other  had   become 
prisoners  of  their  own  positions  so  rigidly 
taken  and  so  dogmatically  maintained. 
I  have  concluded  that  a  bald  assertion 
by  the  State  Department  or  any  other 
branch  of   this  Government,  including 
the  White  House,  that  such  and  such  a 
policy  is  desirable  or  essential,  when  this 
conclusion  is  at  variance  with  my  own 
judgment,  based  on  what  I  deem  to  be 
good  and  sufficient  evidence,  will  not 
again  tip  the  scales  on  which  my  vote  is 
weighed.    It  will  be  otherwise,  of  course, 
where  there  is  sound  evidence  fairly  and 
evenly  balanced. 

On  the  MacGregor  amendment  I  have 
heard  no  arguments  in  opposition  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  persuasive.  To  argue 
that  we  ought  not  upset  the  traditional 
immigration  policy  with  respect  to  Latin 
America  when  this  bill  is  intended  to 
upset  our  traditional  policy  toward  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  persuasive.  To 
argue  that  the  imposition  of  a  numerical 
limitation  is  discriminatory  to  Latin 
American  nations  when  we  impose  by 
this  biU  a  nimierical  limitation  against 
all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  is  not 
persuasive.  Indeed  it  convinces  me  that 
our  failure  to  do  so  is  discriminatory 
against  the  balance  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  among  which  are  numbered 
friends  and  allies  at  least  as  important 
to  our  country  as  those  neighbors  and 
friends  which  we  claim  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

To  argue  that  we  will  do  damage  to 
our  relations  with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries while  conceding  that  a  numerical 
limitation  will  inevitably  be  required  not 
only  fails  to  persuade  but  In  my  mind 
concedes  the  desirability  and  necessity  of 
taking  the  step  now,  during  a  general  re- 
vision of  our  laws,  rather  than  later  in 
the  emotional  heat  of  a  population  crises 
"hen  the  damage  done — if  any — will  be 
infinitely  greater  and  infinitely  more 
damaging.  And  I  predict  that  within  a 
decade  we  wUl  be  in  this  same  Chamber 
imposing— probably  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department — a  numerical  limita- 


tion on  Western  Hemisphere  immigra- 
tion. 

And  I  should  like  to  express  here  my 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTY].  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
this  House  has  approved  private  bills  to 
admit  a  number  of  people  in  circum- 
stances such  as  he  describes  who  could 
not,  under  our  present  law.  be  admitted. 
While  his  age  standards  are  probably  too 
sti-ingent — why  should  we  admit  a  re- 
tarded 14-year-old  and  exclude  a  re- 
tarded 15-year-old— it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  will  impose  no  burdens  on 
the  taxpayers,  and  will  set  up  an  admin- 
istrative procedure  treating  all  alike 
rather  than  relying  on  a  host  of  special 
private  bills  to  which  I  have  already  un- 
favorably alluded. 

Even  without  these  amendments,  how- 
ever, I  will  support  this  bill.  It  contains 
adequate  safeguards  for  those  in  the 
labor  market.  It  is  humanitarian  and 
will  result  in  the  reuniting  of  divided 
families.  It  will  eliminate  many  special 
bills.  It  should  improve  our  relations 
with  many  nations  around  the  world.  It 
extends  the  traditional  American  wel- 
come to  infusions  of  new,  vigorous  blood. 
In  short,  it  is  a  bill  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  country— though  it  would  be,  in  my 
judgment,  infinitely  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  MacGregor  amendment  and 
the  Fogarty  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  supporting  this  much  needed 
change  in  the  present  immigration  laws 
with  some  misgivings,  since  it  does  not 
provide  some  relief  from  the  highly  dis- 
criminatory portion  of  the  present  law, 
which  is  perpetuated  by  today's  proposal, 
that  says  that  certain  relatives  of  citi- 
zens or  permanent  resident  aliens  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be  sub- 
jected to  requirements  that  intending 
immigrants  with  Identical  relationships 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  are  not  subject 
to. 

Section  212(a)  (14)  would,  imder  the 
bill  we  are  considering,  require  the  in- 
tending immigrant  to  obtain  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  clearance  prior  to  is- 
suance of  a  visa,  if  that  immigrant  falls 
under  the  third  or  sixth  preference  cate- 
gories for  quota  immigrants,  under  the 
nonpreference  classification  from  quota 
countries,  or  if  he  is  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  committee  report  on  page  14. 
points  out  that,  in  the  case  of  persons- 
from  quota  countries  who  fall  into  the 
preference  categories  solely  on  the  basis 
of  relationship,  "such  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  unnecessary"  be- 
cause "there  is  a  clear  responsibility  as- 
sumed by  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens  who  have  filed  preference 
petitions  for  relatives  to  come  to  the 
United  States." 

Citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens 
who  have  relatives  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere are  denied  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sume this  clear  responsibility.  There  is 
no  preference  system  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  consular  offices  are 
required  to  Impose  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (14), 
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On  many  occasions  I  have  had  con- 
stituents come  to  me  who  could  not 
understand  why  the  United  States  would 
not  let  sons,  daughters,  brothers  and 
sisters  of  these  constituents  enter  the 
country.  I  could  explain  the  features  of 
the  law  to  them,  but  I  could  not  defend 
such  a  situation.  I  could  not  explain 
what  justification  there  Is  for  treating 
persons  from  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries in  such  a  discriminatory  manner.     , 

We  are  eliminating  the  national 
origins  quota  system  beacuse  it  is  "in- 
compatible with  our  basic  American 
tradition,"  according  to  the  President. 
The  President  also  stated: 

The  procedures  Imply  that  men  and  women 
from  some  countries  are.  Just  because  of 
where  they  come  from,  more  desirable  citi- 
zens than  others.  We  have  no  right  to  dis- 
parage the  ancestors  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  in  this  way. 

He  also  pointed  out : 

Relationships  with  a  number  of  countries, 
and  hence  the  success  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Is  needlessly  impeded  by  this  proposition. 

How.  then,  can  we  justify  this  dis- 
crimination against  the  people  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere?  Can  our  foreign 
policy  be  less  important  for  the  countries 
of  North  and  South  America  than  for  the 
rest  of  the  world? 

Every  argument  that  has  been  used  to 
justify  today's  changes  should  also  apply 
to  citizens  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  can.  of  course,  point  to  the  fact 
that  v;e  have  maintained  nonquota  status 
for  citizens  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  that  we  have  not  placed  a  direct  ceil- 
ing on  total  immigration  from  oiu-  Latin 
neighbors. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  does  not  satisfy 
the  citizen  who  tries  unsuccessfully  to 
bring  his  brother  or  his  unmarried 
daughter  to  this  country,  only  to  be  told 
that  he  cannot  do  so  because  he  is  a 
native  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If 
he  had  been  bom  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  he  would  not  have  been  forced  to 
seek  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  approval. 

TherefoprlV  becomes  obvious  that  we 
have  not  completely  removed  discrimina- 
tion fromi  our  immigration  laws.  We 
have,  in  fait,  made  it  a  little  more  obvious 
and  a  Uttlelmore  strhigent  for  our  closest 
friends.      V  , 

I  woul^ike  to  close  on  a  more  pleasant 
not©r*lr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  this  body  should  be  com- 
mended highly  for— in  the  main- 
adopting  a  history-making  bill  that  will 
prove  to  be  a  credit  to  the  United  States. 
We  can  be  proud  of  the  legislation  that 
we  act  on  today  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
today  considering  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  complex  measure  to  come  befor 
the  Congress  In  years.  It  is  designed  to 
modernize  and  remedy  many  of  the  faults 
of  one  of  the  most  complex  statutes  on 
our  books,  our  immigration  laws.  It  rec- 
ognizes great  needs  for  reuniting  f amiUes 
and  eliminates  racial  barriers.  It  seeks 
to  restore  the  principles  of  equality  and 
human  dignity  which  permitted  our  fore- 
bears to  settle  here  and  make  it  possible 
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for  ours  to  be  the  greatest 
world. 

To  attain  those  goals 
reflects  a  degree  of 
work  rarely  so  outstai 
by  a  Congressional 
at  this  point  to  commend 
t'on  and  Nationality 
the  results  of  their  labor; 
bill  makes  no  pretense  at 
the  immisration  problems 
gD  a  long  way  toward  that 
critical  areas. 

V/ithout    immigration, 
have  been  no  United  Stati 
It  is  the  very  basic  heteros 
of  our  population  that  has 
us  the  strength,  the 
i;y  to  make  our  country 
cope  with  the  adversities 
have   been   faced, 
ahead.  I  am  sure  there  wi 
come  to  our  shores  countl 
can  contribute  distinctive!; ' 
tinuance  of  that  tradition 
fore  us  will  help  assure  thai 
cf  our  imparalleled  society 
What  better  way  to  star 
uniting  the  families  of 
who  have  long  been 
ration  from  loved  ones 
tions  in  our  present 
I  think  this  is  a  vital  focal 
bill.    The  emphasis  placed 
tion  of  families  is  admirable 
believe,  result  in  a 
morale  and,  in  consequen 
tion  of  citizenship  in  our 

There  is  one  discrepancy 
ing  bill  v;hich  does  give  c 
cern,  I  believe.    While,  on 
eliminating  the  national 
system,  the  committee  bill 
of  170,000 — inclusive  of  10, 
immigrant    admissions 
former  quota  countries, 
cording  to  the  committee 
permit  immigration  within 
live  capacity  of  this  coun 

As  reasonable  as  this 
certainly  is  inconsistent  wi 
of  the  bill  applied  to  the 
Western   Hemisphei-e 
glad  to  see  that  the  public 
visions  of  the  law  must  b( 
a  prospective  immigrant 
of  the  world,  no  numerical 
placed   on   immigration 
Hemisphere  nations. 

I  understand  that  in 
gress  has  followed  the 
nizing   the   common   bond 
Americas  by  exempting  fr 
restrictions  those  immigr 
born   in   independent  coui^tr 
hemisphere,  but  I  cannot 
tion  the  advisability  of 
policy.    Certainly  no  one 
conditions  are  now,  and  wi 
be  for  the  indefinite  f utiu-e, 
ent  from  the  days  of 
every  reason  to  expect  thai 
■ncreased   numbers   of 
hemisphere  will  decide  to 
Un'ted  States  to  live.    An 
110.435  such  immigrants 
annually  over  the  past   10 
that  is  Just  60,000  less  thai 
to  limit  each  year  from  thi 
world. 
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oimtry  in  the  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment on  this  subject  made  by  Chairman 
Feighan  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Subcommittee,  earlier  this  year. 
He  said,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  new 
policy  of  immigrant  admissions; 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  question  whether 
people  who  are  natives  of  vhe  independent 
n2.tions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  to  be 
considered  superior  to  and  therefore  pref- 
erable to  people  born  in  Europe  •Dr  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  That  is  precisely  what  reten- 
tion of  the  nonquota  status  for  natives  of 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  under 
provisions  of  the  basic  1924  law,  would 
clearly  imply.  If  we  eliminate  the  theoreti- 
cal quota  system  for  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  system  has  been 
labeled  v/ith  being  racial  and  prejudicial, 
how  can  we  continue  to  Justify  the  nonquota 
status  for  natives  of  independent  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

That  certainly  seemed  to  make  a  lot 
of  sense,  and  I  regret  that  Mi-.  Feichan 
was  apparently  overruled  on  this  point 
within  the  Judiciary  Committee  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  taken  so  long  to 
get  this  basic  bill  before  us  to  correct 
inequities  of  our  immigration  laws. 
Dare  we  proceed  without  due  considera- 
tion of  further  improvement  along  the 
lines  I  have  just  quoted? 

Among  the  amendments  being  offered 
to  this  bill  is  one,  sponsored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor],  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  which  would 
place  a  reasonable  ceiling  on  the  number 
of  Western  Hemisphere  immigrants  just 
as  we  are  placing  one  on  immigrants 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  ^hat  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor  calls  the  "double  standard"  of 
immigration  as  now  provided  in  tlie 
pending  bill  can  serve  to  improve  our 
foreign  relations.  Rather,  the  policy  of 
more  equal  treatment  for  all  would  seem 
to  cause  far  fewer  hard  feelings.  The 
potential  future  complications  of  any 
mass  influx  of  immigrants  from  one  or 
more  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations 
well  could  necessitate  belated  legislation 
that  would  be  more  resented  than  if  we 
do  the  job  right,  here  and  now. 

I  hope,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Congress  will  seriously  weigh  the  im- 
portance of  amending  H.R.  2580  so  as  to 
establish  an  appropriate  limitation  on 
immigration  from  the  independent  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well 
past  Con-    as  from  the  independent  nations  of  the 
of  recog-     rest  of  the  world, 
uniting   the        With  that  we  will  be  enacting  what 
any  quota    will  give  us  the  type  of  well-rounded  new 
who  were    immigration  laws  that  so  long  have  been 
ies  of   our    needed, 
but  ques-        Mrs.    DWYER.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
that     pending  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
deny  that     and  Nationality  Act  is  a  triumph  of  con- 
continue  to    structive   and   responsible   compromise, 
much  differ-     As  such,  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

There   is        For  many  years,  there  has  been  grow- 
continually     ing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  im- 
of   this     migration  laws  have  been  unjust  and  dis- 
:ome  to  the     criminatory,  but  despite  this  awareness 
average  of    there  have  been  significant  differences  as 
ed  visas    to  how  best  we  might  correct  this  situa- 
years — and     ticn.     Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
we  propose     Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have  all  called  the 
rest  of  the    Nation's  and  the  Congress  attention  to 
these  inequities,  but  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
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sons  proponents  of  change  were  never 
able  to  reach  agreement. 

This  year,  the  story  is  different 
Thanks  to  the  hard  work  and  carefui 
study  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  support  of  so  many  of 
our  colleagues,  the  leadership  of  hun- 
dreds of  distinguished  citizens,  and  the 
sense  of  justice  of  our  people  generally, 
the  differences  have  been  resolved  and 
the  obstacles  overcome  and  v.e  have  a  biil 
the  great  majority  of  us  can  support. 

As  a  sponsor  of  immigration  reform  leg- 
iolation  for  several  years,  and  as  one  who 
is  privileged  to  represent  a  congressional 
district  whose  residents  Include  many 
thousands  of  the  foreign-born  and  their 
descendants,  I  am  deeply  gratified  thnc 
the  time  has  come  when  we  can  move 
ahead  and  adjust  our  immigration  policy 
to  conform  to  the  highest  ideals  of  om- 
country. 

If  credit  must  be  given  to  what  is  truly 
a  national  demand  for  immigration  re- 
form, then  it  must  be  distributed  equaUy 
between  members  of  both  political 
parties.  For  this  is  genuinely  a  bipar- 
tisan bill  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
vote  to  approve  it  will  reflect  this  happy 
fact. 

For  too  many  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  observed — and  tried  my  best  to  re- 
lieve— the  fears  and  anxieties  among 
many  of  my  constituents  who  v.ere  seek- 
ing to  bring  their  loved  ones  to  join 
them  in  their  chosen  homeland  only  to 
be  frustrated  by  oversubscribed  quota.? 
And  I  have  seen  our  country  deprived  of 
the  talents  of  skilled  doctors,  scientists. 
engineers,  and  educators  as  well  as  those 
whose  crafts  were  greatly  in  demand,  be- 
cause of  a  rigid  quota  system  v.iiich 
denied  them  the  opportunity  to  realize 
their  deepest  ambitions  to  became 
Americans. 

This  has  been  the  fault,  of  course,  of 
the  archaic  and  essentially  unjust  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  And  it  is 
the  elimination  of  this  system  which  is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  present  legis- 
lation. The  bill  now  before  us  will  not 
open  the  floodgates  of  unrestricted  immi- 
gration, as  some  of  our  people  have 
feared.  But  it  will  place  immigration 
to  the  United  States  on  a  more  rational 
and  equitable  basis — consistent  with  our 
national  interests  and  our  humanitarian 
ideals — without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  It  will  recognize  our  character 
as  a  nation  composed  of  the  peoples  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  our  role  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  v.oi Id,  and  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  and  justice  for 
everyone,  everywhere. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pend- 
ing bill  contains  provisions  which  will 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
assure  intending  immigrants  of  avail- 
eble  employment  opportunities,  protect 
American  workers  against  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  excessive  or  unwise 
immigration,  and  put  an  end  to  a  sys- 
tem which  encouiaged  favoritism  and 
the  resort  to  special  legislation. 

The  new  law  will  establish  legal  stand- 
ards— fair  and  compassionate  and  rea- 
sonable standards — which  will  apply 
equitably  to  all  intending  immigrants 
and  which  will  place  our  immigration 
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policy  on  a  workable  and  unassailable 
basis  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

I  am  proud  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  2580,  the  long-awaited  bill 
to  repeal  the  national  origins  quota  pro- 
visions from  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  has 
been  the  object  of  a  continuing  contro- 
versy ever  since  it  was  enacted  in  1924. 
The  intention  with  which  it  was  enacted 
has  always  been  apparent.  This  inten- 
tion was  to  check  the  flow  of  immigra- 
tion that  this  country  had  experienced 
early  in  this  century  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe.  That  so-called  threat 
to  our  national  institutions  has  long 
since  passed.  But  the  national  origins 
quota  system  has  remained  on  the  stat- 
ute books  to  give  a  false  impression  of 
the  actual  immigration  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  given  a  false  image  because  it 
simply  has  not  controlled  the  flow  of 
immigration  as  it  was  intended  to  do. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  in 
the  hearings  and  discussions  concerning 
the  pending  legislation,  the  present  quota 
systeih  has  controlled  only  one-third  the 
immigration  this  country  has  experi- 
enced since  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  enacted  in  1952.  The  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  has  been 
chipped  away  by  the  enactment  of  nu- 
merous laws  granting  admission  to  refu- 
gees, victims  of  disasters,  and  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  pennanent  residents. 
It  is  clearly  apparent  by  now  that  the 
national  origins  quota  system  is  not  only 
highly  discriminatory,  but  that  in  fact 
it  has  proven  Itself  ineffectual  because  it 
does  not  comport  with  our  national 
aspirations  and  ideals.  As  President 
Kennedy  stated  in  his  immigration  mes- 
sage of  July  23.  1963,  "The  use  of  a  na- 
tional origins  system  Is  without  basis  in 
either  logic  or  reason.  It  neither  satisfies 
a  national  need  nor  accomplishes  an  in- 
ternational purpose." 

The  pending  bill  would  replace  the 
present  quota  system  with  a  system  of 
preferences  based  on  a  fh-st-come.  first- 
served  principle  but  with  a  limitation  of 
20,000  immigrants  from  any  one  country 
in  a  given  year.  The  new  system  would 
go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1968.  after  a  3- 
year  phaseout  of  the  present  system. 
The  new  system  would  increase  immi- 
gration, which  now  averages  around 
300,000  a  year,  by  more  than  an  esti- 
mated 60,000;  a  20-percent  increase. 
The  bill  would,  in  addition,  strengthen 
the  existing  safeguards  of  American 
workers  from  the  effects  of  immigrants 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  to  find 
employment. 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill.  It  is  the 
product  of  nearly  3  years  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  will  replace  a  system  that  has  no  justi- 
fication on  the  basis  of  principle  or  ex- 
perience. I  therefore  urge  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  support  of  H.R.  2580.  to  amend  the 
immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  be- 


cause I  believe  it  provides  many  urgently 
needed  and  long-overdue  reforms  and 
revisions  in  America's  present  immigra- 
tion system. 

We  are.  in  the  words  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, "a  nation  of  immigrants" — and  no 
country  on  earth  owes  more  to  immi- 
grants than  America. 
As  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt  said  in  1944: 
All  of  our  people — except  fuU-blooded 
American  Indians — are  immigrants,  or  de- 
scendants of  immigrants.  Including  those 
who  came  here  on  the  Mayflower. 

Californians,  particularly,  have  always 
had  a  special  stake  in  our  immigration 
policies — because  we  owe  so  much  to  the 
immigrants  who  came  to  our  State  from 
all  over  the  world. 

And  we  have  always  been  an  outward- 
looking  people,  coming  as  we  do  from 
many  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds — 
a  true  melting  pot  of  the  strength  and 
diversity  that  has  made  America  great. 

For  this  reason,  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  the  legislation  before 
us  today  as  the  first  major  revision  in  oui" 
now  long  out-dated  and  highly  dlscrimi- 
natoi-y  40-year-old  immigration  system. 

The  last  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — Johnson.  Kennedy.  Eisenhower, 
and  Truman — have  all  opposed  continu- 
ation of  the  discredited  and  ineffective 
national  origins  feature  of  the  present 
law.  and  have  recommended  enactment 
of  a  number  of  reform  measures  to  se- 
cure a  fairer,  more  equitable,  and  non- 
discriminatoi-y  immigration  system. 

In  vetoing  what  later  became  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
President  Truman  stated : 

This  quota  system — always  based  upon 
assun^tlons  at  variance  with  our  Ameilcan 
ideals — is  long  since  out  of  date  and  more 
than  ever  unrealistic  In  the  face  of  present 
world  conditions  •  •  •  (its)  greatest  vice, 
however,  is  that  it  discriminates,  deliberately 
and  Intentionally,  against  many  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  •  •  •  The  basis  of  this 
quota  system  was  false  and  unworthy  In 
1924.    It  is  even  worse  now. 

President  Eisenhower  also  sent  mes- 
sages to  Congress  recommending  immi- 
gration refoi-m,  stating  that  experience 
in  the  postwar  world  demonstrated  that 
the  national  origins  method  of  admitting 
aliens  needed  to  be  reexamined,  and  a 
new  system  adopted  which  would  admit 
aliens  within  allowable  numbers  accord- 
ing to  new  guidelines  and  standards. 

On  July  23,  1963,  in  his  special  immi- 
gration message  to  Congress,  President 
Kennedy  declared: 

The  most  urgent  and  fundamental  reform 
I  am  recommending  relates  to  the  national 
origins  system  of  selecting  immigrants.*  •  • 
The  use  of  a  national  origins  system  Is  with- 
out basis  in  either  logic  or  reason.  It  neither 
satisfies  a  national  need  nor  accomplishes 
an  International  purpose.  In  an  pge  of  Inter- 
dependence among  nations  such  a  system  Is 
an  anachronism,  for  it  discriminates  among 
applicants  for  admission  Into  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  accident  of  birth.  •  ♦  • 
Accordingly,  although  the  legislation  I  am 
transmitting  deals  with  many  problems  which 
require  remedial  action,  it  concentrates  at- 
tention primarily  upon  revision  of  our  quota 
Immigration  system.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  not  resolve  all  of  our  Im- 
portant problems  In  the  field  of  immigration 
law.  It  will,  however,  provide  a  sound  basis 
upon  which  we  can  build  In  developing  an 


immigration  law  that  serves  the  national 
interest  and  reflects  In  every  detail,  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  human  dignity  to 
which  our  Nation  subscribes. 

And  in  January  of  this  year.  President 
Johnson  characterized  the  present  immi- 
gration law  as  "incompatible  with  our 
basic  American  tradition." 

He  continued : 

Over  the  years  the  ancestors  ol  all  of  us— 
some  42  million  himian  beings — have  mi- 
grated to  these  shores.  The  fundamental, 
longtime  American  attitude  has  been  to  ask 
not  where  a  person  comes  from  but  what 
are  his  personal  qualities.  On  this  basis  men 
and  women  migrated  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  By  their  hard  work  and  their 
enormously  varied  talents  they  hewed  a 
great  nation  out  of  a  wilderness.  By  their 
dedication  to  liberty  and  equality,  they  cre- 
ated a  society  reflecting  man's  most  cher- 
ished Ideals.  •  •  •  violation  of  this  tradi- 
tion by  the  national  origins  quota  system 
does  Incalculable  harm.  •  •  •  I  do  not 
believe  It  Is  either  good  government  or  good 
sense. 

With  this  background  of  bipartisan 
presidential  support  for  a  major  over- 
haul of  our  immigration  policies,  it  is  a 
real  privilege  to  be  able  to  support  the 
present  legislation,  which,  though  still 
not  perfect,  represents  a  tremendous  im- 
provement over  the  existing  system. 

The  bill's  main  provisions  will: 

First.  Abolish  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  which  is  based  largely  on 
birthplace  and  ancestry  and  is  tied  to 
the  1920  Federal  census.  Besides  being 
highly  discriminatory  in  both  theory  and 
practice,  the  national  origins  system  has 
been  a  failure  even  as  a  device  to  control 
immigration  by  pre-determined  percent- 
ages of  national  and  racial  stock. 

For  example,  during  the  period  since 
the  1952  law  was  enacted,  only  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  aliens  admitted 
to  the  United  States  were  quota  immi- 
grants admitted  in  accordance  with 
racial  or  national  eligibility.  Despite 
this  fact,  the  entire  fabric  of  our  immi- 
gration law  has  been  blemished  by  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  discriminatory 
system. 

Second.  Provide  for  a  new  and  far 
more  equitable  system  of  preferential  ad- 
mission of  immigrants  based  on  close 
family  relationships  with  U.S.  citizens 
and  permanent  resident  aliens.  It  also 
provides  priority  for  immigrants  with 
special  skills  and  talents,  for  persons  of 
exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences  or  arts, 
and  for  some  openings  to  fill  jobs  where 
workers  are  in  short  supply. 

Third.  Put  an  overall  170.000  limita- 
tions— ^including  10,200  refugees  and  a 
maximum  of  20,000  for  any  one  coun- 
try— on  the  number  of  immigrants  who 
could  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  in 
any  fiscal  year.  This  would  not  include 
"immediate  relatives — spouses,  children 
and  parents  of  U.S.  citizens — or  "special 
Immigrants"  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, both  of  which  groups  are  consid- 
ered outside  the  overall  numerical  lim- 
itation. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  the  present  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle  provision,  which  greatly 
restricted  immigration  by  people  of  Asian 
ancestry.  Other  discriminatory  features 
of  that  provision  were  removed  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years,  and  this  bill  will 
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end  them  all — thus  eliml 
vestige  of  discrimination  against 
of  Asian  descent  from  oui 
laws. 

Fifth.  Require  safegua 
American  workers  from  unfair 
petition   and   to   protect 
against  adverse  working 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  was  gra|ified 
House  did  not  accept  the 
impose  a  numerical  ceiling 
tion    from    the    Western 
Such  a  ceiling  would,  in  my 
adversely    affected    our 
neighbor   policy   and 
turbed  the  close,  friendly 
are  attempting  to  build  thtoui 
liance  for  Progress. 

However,  I  am  disappciited 
legislation  before  us  continues 
sion  of  the  present  law  wliich 
inates  against  certain  relatives 
citizens   or   permanent 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
ing  that  they  obtain  a 
from  the  Secretary  of  Lab<Jr 
suance  of  a  visa. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue 
to  eliminate  this  unjiist  an 
tory  provision  of  our  immferat 
so  that  intending  immigra  its 
Western  Hemisphere  will  be 
same  consideration  as  perso  is 
parts  of  the  world  with  sim4ar 
lationships  to  U.S.  citizens 
resident  aliens. 

With  this  exception.  Mr. 
believe  H.R.  2580  is  a  major 
over  our  current  policy. 

It  certainly  does  not 
gration  floodgates"  as  some 
for  the  actual  increase  in 
nual  total  immigration  will 
2,000  over  the  present  nunjber 
admissions. 

But,  by  eliminating  the 
ed  national  origins  quota 
setting  up  an  equitable  selection 
based  on  first-come,  first- 
preference  categories 
reimite  families,  and  secojrid 
those  with  special  knowledge 
this  bill  can  make  a  real 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy 
same  time  strengther  our 
economic  and  cultural  objejitives 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope 
will  receive  the  wholehearted 
the  Members  of  this  House . 

Mr.  MOORE.     Mr 
back  the  remainder  of  my  tjme 

The   CHAIRMAN.     Pur: 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  r 
stitute  committee   amendiii 
in  the  reported  bill  as  an 
for  the  purpose  of  amendir|ent 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt 
Representatives    of    the    Uni 
America  in  Congress  assemblei ! 
201  of  the  Immigration  and 
(66  Stat.  175.  8  U.S.C.  1151) 
re:id  as  follows: 

"Sec.    201.    (a)     Exclusive 
migrants  defined  in  t-ection  1 
of  the  Immediate  relatives  of 
citizens  specified  In  subsectic  n 
section,  the  number  of  alien  i 
Issued  Immigrant  visas  or 
wise  acquire  the  status  of  an 
admitted  to  the  United 
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nent residence,  or  who  may.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (7)  enter  conditionally,  (1)  shall 
not  In  any  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  45,000  and  (il) 
shall  not  in  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  total 
of  170,000. 

"(b)  The  'immediate  relative'  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  mean 
the  children,  spouses,  and  parents  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
In  the  case  of  parents,  such  citizen  must 
be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
Immediate  relatives  specified  in  this  sub- 
section who  are  otherwise  qualified  for  ad- 
mission as  Immigrants  shall  be  admitted  as 
such,  without  regard  to  the  numerical  limi- 
tations in  this  Act. 

"(c)  During  the  period  from  July  1,  1965, 
throu;^  June  30,  1968,  the  annual  quota 
of  any  quota  area  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
which   existed   for    that   area   on   Jvme   30. 

1965.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  not  later 
than  on  the  sixtieth  day  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  again  on  or  before  September  1, 

1966.  and  September  1.  1967,  determine  and 
proclaim  the  amount  of  quota  numbers 
which  remain  unused  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1965,  June  30,  1966, 
and  June  30, 1967.  respectively,  and  are  avail- 
able for  distribution  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Quota  numbers  not  Issued  or  other- 
wise used  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
as^determined  in  accordance  with  suotpc- 
tion  (c)  hereof,  shall  be  transferred  to  an 
immigration  pool.  Allocation  of  numbers 
from  the  pool  and  from  national  quotas  shall 
not  together  exceed  In  any  fiscal  year  the 
numerical  limitations  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  The  immigration  pool  shall  be 
made  available  to  immigrants  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  prompt  Issuance 
of  a  preference  visa  due  to  over-subscription 
of  their  quotas,  or  subquotas  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  shall  be  allocated  from  the 
inunigration  pool  within  the  percentage 
limitations  and  in  the  order  of  priority 
specified  in  section  203  without  regard  to  the 
quota  to  which  the  alien  is  chargeable. 

"(e)  The  immigration  pool  and  the  quotas 
of  quota  areas  shall  terminate  June  30, 
1968.  Thereafter  immigrants  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  numerlsal  limitations  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  admitted 
In  accordance  with  the  percentage  limita- 
tions and  In  the  order  of  priority  specified 
in  section  203." 

Sec.  2.  Section  202  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175.  8  U.S.C.  1152) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  person  shall  receive  any  prefer- 
ence or  priority  or  be  discriminated  against 
In  the  Issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa  because 
of  his  race,  sex.  nationality,  place  of  birth, 
or  place  of  residence,  except  as  specifically 
provided  in  section  101(a)  (27).  section  201 
(b).  and  section  203:  Provided.  That  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  the 
number  of  conditional  entries  made  avaU- 
able  to  natives  of  any  single  foreign  state 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  shall  not  exceed  20,000  In  any  fiscal 
year:  Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing 
proviso  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  who  may  be  admitted  un- 
der the  quota  of  any  quota  area  before  June 
30.  19C8. 

"(b)  Each  independent  country,  self-gov- 
erning dominion,  mandated  territory,  and 
territory  under  the  International  trusteeship 
system  of  the  United  Nations,  other  than  the 
United  States  and  Its  outlying  possessions 
shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  foreign  state 
for  the  purposes  of  the  numerical  limitation 
set  forth  In  the  proviso  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  when  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.    All  other  Inhabited  lands  shall 


be  attributed  to  a  foreign  state  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  foreign  state  to  which  an  immi- 
grant Is  chargeable  shall  be  determined  by 
birth  within  such  foreign  state  except  that 
( 1 )  an  alien  child,  when  accompanied  by  his 
alien  parent  or  parents  may  be  charged  to 
th3  same  foreign  state  as  the  accompanying 
parent  or  of  either  accompanying  parent  if 
such  parent  has  received  or  would  be  qimii- 
fled  for  an  Immigrant  visa.  If  necessary  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  the  child  from  t:'e 
accompanying  parent  or  parents,  and  if  the 
foreign  state  to  which  such  parent  has  been 
cr  would  be  chargeable  has  not  exceeded  the 
numerical  limitation  set  fdrth  in  the  proviso 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year:  (2)  If  an  alien  Is  chargeable  to  a 
different  foreign  state  from  that  of  his  ac- 
companying spouse,  the  foreign  state  to 
which  such  alien  is  chargeable  may,  if  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  separation  of  husband 
and  wife,  be  determined  by  the  foreign  state 
of  the  accompanying  spouse,  if  such  spouse 
has  received  or  would  be  qualified  for  an 
Immigrant  visa  and  If  the  foreign  state  to 
which  such  spouse  has  been  or  would  be 
chargeable  has  not  exceeded  the  numerical 
limitation  set  forth  in  the  proviso  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  that  fiscal 
year;  (3)  an  alien  bom  In  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  born  in 
the  country  of  which  he  Is  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject, or  if  he  is  not  a  citizen  or  subject  of  any 
country  then  In  the  last  foreign  country 
In  which  he  bad  his  residence  as  determined 
by  the  consular  officer;  (4)  an  alien  born 
within  any  foreign  state  in  which  neither  cf 
his  parents  was  born  and  In  which  neitlier 
of  his  parents  had  a  residence  at  the  time  of 
such  alien's  birth  may  be  charged  to  the 
foreign  state  of  either  parent. 

"(c)  Any  Immigrant  born  In  a  colony  or 
other  component  or  dependent  area  of  a  for- 
eign state  unless  a  special  Immigrant  as  pro- 
vided in  section  101(a)  (27)  or  an  immediate 
relative  of  a  United  States  citizen  as  specified 
In  section  201(b),  shall  be  chargeable,  for 
the  purpose  of  limitation  set  forth  In  section 
202(a),  to  the  foreign  state,  except  that  the 
number  of  persons  born  in  any  such  colony 
or  other  component  or  dependent  area  over- 
seas from  the  foreign  state  chargeable  to  the 
foreign  state  In  any  one  fiscal  year  shall  not 
e.xceed  1  per  centum  of  the  maximum  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  available  to  such  foreign 
state. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  change  In  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  foreign  states,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall,  upon  recognition  of  such 
change.  Issue  appropriate  instructions  to  all 
diplomatic  and  consular  offices." 

Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175,  8  U.S.C.  1153) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Aliens  who  are  subject  to 
the  numerical  limitations  specified  in  section 
201(a)  shall  be  allotted  visas  or  their  con- 
ditional entry  authorized,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Visas  shall  Jje  first  made  avallablr.  in 
a  number  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
number  specified  In  section  201(a)  (ii*.  to 
qualified  immigrants  who  are  the  unmirricd 
sons  or  daughters  of  citizens  of  the  Unl'.cd 
States. 

"(2)  VlDas  shall  next  be  made  available. 
In  a  number  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  cf 
the  number  specilied  In  section  201(a)  (iil. 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  claEses 
specified  In  paragraph  (1 ) ,  to  qualified  immi- 
grants who  arc  the  spouses,  unmarried  sons 
or  unmarried  daughters  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

"(3)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available,  in 
a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
number  specified  In  section  201  (a)  (li).  to 
qualirieU  immigrants  who  are  members  of  the 
professions,  or  who  because  of  their  excep- 
tional ability  in  the  sciences  or  the  arts  will 
Eubstantially  benefit  prospectively  the  na- 
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tional  economy,  cultural  Interests,  or  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available.  In 
a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  section  201(a)  (11), 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3),  to 
qualified  Immigrants  who  are  the  married 
sons  or  the  married  daughters  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

"(5)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available. 
In  a  number  not  to  exceed  24  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  section  201(a)  (11). 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  tlirough  (4),  to 
qualified  Immigrants  who  are  the  brothers 
or  sisters  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available,  in 
a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  section  201(a)  (11) ,  to 
qualified  Immigrants  who  are  capable  of 
performing  specified  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor,  not  of  a  temporary  or  seasonal  nature, 
for  which  a  shortage  of  employable  and  will- 
ing persons  exists  in  the  United  States. 

"(7)  Conditional  entries  shall  next  be 
made  available  by  the  Attorney  General,  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  In  a  number  not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum  of  the  number  specified  In  section 
201(a)  (II) ,  to  aliens  who  satisfy  an  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  officer  at  an 
examination  of  any  non-Communist  or  non- 
Communlst-dominated  country,  (I)  that,  be- 
cause of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on 
account  of  race,  religion  or  political  opinion 
they  have  fled  (A)  from  any  Communist  or 
Communist-dominated  country  or  area,  or 
(B)  from  any  country  within  the  general 
area  of  the  Middle  East,  and  (11)  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  return  to  such  country  or 
area  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  and  (ill)  are  not  nationals  of  the 
countries  or  areas  In  which  their  appUcation 
for  conditional  entry  is  made.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  foregoing  the  term  'general  area 
of  the  Middle  East'  means  the  area  between 
and  Including  (1)  Libya  on  the  west.  (2) 
Turkey  on  the  north.  (3)  Pakistan  on  tiie 
east,  and  (4)  Saudia  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  on 
the  south:  Provided,  That  Immigrant  visas 
In  a  number  not  exceeding  one-half  the 
number  specified  in  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  available.  In  lieu  of  conditional  en- 
tries of  a  like  number,  to  such  aliens  who 
have  been  continuously  physically  present  tn 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years  prior  to  application  for  adjustment  of 
status. 

"(8)  Visas  authorized  In  any  fiscal  year, 
less  those  required  for  Issuance  to  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and 
less  the  number  of  conditional  entries  and 
visas  made  available  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7),  shall  be  made  available  to  other  quali- 
fied immigrants  strictly  In  the  chronological 
order  In  which  they  qualify.  Waiting  lists 
of  applicants  shall  be  maintained  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  No  Immigrant  visa  shall  be 
issued  to  a  nonpreference  Immigrant  under 
_this  paragraph,  or  to  an  Immigrant  with  a 
preference  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (6)  of 
this  subsection,  until  the  consular  officer  Is 
In  receipt  of  a  determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  212(a)  (14). 

"(9)  A  spouse  or  child  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E) 
shall.  If  not  otherwise  entitled  to  an  Immi- 
grant status  and  the  Inamedlate  Issuance  of 
a  visa  or  to  conditional  entry  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8),  be  entitled  to  the 
same  status,  and  the  same  order  of  consider- 
ation provided  In  subsection  (b).  If  accom- 
panying, or  following  to  Join,  his  spouse  or 
parent.  o        j      .  i- 

"(b)  In  considering  applications  for  im- 
migrant visas  under  subsection  (a)  consider- 
ation shaU   be  given   to   applicants   in   the 


order  In  which  the  classes  of  which  they  are 
members  are  listed  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Immigrant  visas  Issued  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  Issued  to  eligible  immigrants  In 
the  order  In  which  a  petition  In  behalf  of 
each  such  Immigrant  Is  filed  with  the  At- 
torney General  as  provided  In  section  204. 

"(d)  Every  Immigrant  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  a  nonpreference  immigrant  until  he 
establishes  to  tiie  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
sular officer  and  the  Immigration  officer  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  preference  status  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  of  subsection 
(a),  or  to  a  special  immigrant  status  under 
section  101(a)  (27) ,  or  that  he  Is  an  Immedi- 
ate relative  of  a  United  States  citizen  as 
specified  In  section  201(b).  In  the  case  of 
any  alien  claiming  In  his  application  for  an 
Immigrant  visa  to  be  an  Immediate  relative 
of  a  United  States  citizen  as  specified  tn  sec- 
tion 201(b)  or  to  be  entitled  to  preference 
immigrant  status  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  of  subsection  (a),  the  consular 
officer  shall  not  grant  such  status  until  he 
has  been  authorized  to  do  so  as  provided  by 
section  204. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  in  the  orderly  administra- 
tion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State 
Is  authorized  to  make  reasonable  estimates 
of  the  anticipated  numbers  of  visas  to  be 
Issued  during  any  quarter  of  any  fiscal  year 
within  each  of  the  categories  of  subsection 
(a),  and  to  rely  upon  such  estimates  In  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  such  visas.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  discretion,  may 
terminate  the  registration  on  a  waiting  list 
of  any  alien  who  falls  to  evidence  his  con- 
tinued Intention  to  apply  for  a  visa  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  by  regulation  prescribed. 
"(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  jcontainlng  complete 
and  detailed  statement  of  facts  in  the  case 
of  each  alien  who  conditionally  entered  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (7) 
of  tills  section.  Such  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  January  15  and  June  15 
of  each  year. 

"(g)  Any  alien  who  conditionally  entered 
the  United  States  as  a  refugee,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(7)  of  this  section,  whose  con- 
ditional entry  has  not  been  terminated  by 
the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  prescribe,  who  has  been 
In  the  United  States  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  who  has  not  acquired  permanent  res- 
idence, shall  forthwith  return  or  be  returned 
to  the  custody  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  shall  thereupon  be 
Inspected  and  examined  for  admission  Into 
the  United  States,  and  his  case  dealt  with 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
235,  236.  and  237  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  Any  alien  who,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section,  is  found,  upon  in- 
spection by  the  Immigration  officer  or  after 
hearing  before  a  special  Inquiry  officer,  to 
be  admissible  as  an  immigrant  under  this 
Act  at  the  time  of  his  Inspection  and  exam- 
ination, except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
and  Is  not  in  possession  of  the  documents 
required  by  rection  212(a)  (20),  shall  be 
regarded  as  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  his  arrival." 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonallty  Act  (66  Stat.  176,  8  U.S.C.  1164) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  claiming  that  an  alien  Is  entitled  to 
a  preference  status  by  reason  of  the  relation- 
ships described  In  paragraphs  (1),  (4),  or 
(5)  of  section  203(a),  or  to  an  Immediate 
relative  status  under  section  201(b),  or  any 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent*  resi- 
dence claiming  that  an  alien  Is  entitled  to 
a  preference  status  by  reason  of  the  relation- 
ship described  in  section  203(a)(2),  or  any 
atlen  desiring  to  be  classified  as  a  preference 


Immigrant  under  section  203(a)  (3)  (or  any 
person  on  behalf  of  such  an  alien) ,  or  any 
person  desiring  and  Intending  to  employ 
within  the  United  States  an  alien  entitled  to 
classification  aa  a  preference  Immigrant 
\uider  section  203(a)  (6),  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  Attorney  General  for  such  classifica- 
tion. The  petition  shall  be  In  such  form  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  and  shall  contain  such  Information 
and  be  supported  by  such  documentary  evi- 
dence as  the  Attorney  General  may  require. 
The  petition  shall  be  made  under  oath  ad- 
ministered by  any  Individual  having  author- 
ity to  administer  oaths,  if  executed  in  the 
United  States,  but.  If  executed  outside  the 
United  States,  administered  by  a  consular 
officer. 

"(b)  After  an  Investigation  of  the  facts  In 
each  case,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  petitions 
to  accord  a  status  under  section  203(a)  (3)  or 
(6),  the  Attorney  General  shall.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  facts  stated  In  the  petition 
are  true  and  that  the  alien  In  behalf  of 
whom  the  petition  Is  made  is  an  immediate 
relative  specified  In  section  201(b)  or  is 
eligible  for  a  preference  status  under  section 
203(a) ,  approve  the  petition  and  forward  one 
copy  thereof  to  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  then  authorize 
the  consular  officer  concerned  to  grant  the 
preference  status. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  no  more  than  two  petitions 
may  be  approved  for  one  petitioner  In  behalf 
of  a  child  as  defined  in  section  101(b)(1) 
(E)  or  (F)  unless  necessary  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  no 
petition  shall  be  approved  if  the  alien  has 
previously  been  accorded  a  nonquota  or 
preference  status  as  the  spouse  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  the  spouse  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
by  reason  of  a  marriage  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  immigration 
laws. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  forward 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  each .  approved 
petition  for  Immigrant  status  under" section 
203(a)(3)  or  203(a)(6)  stating  the  basis 
for  his  approval  and  such  facts  as  were  by 
him  deemed  to  be  pertinent  in  establishing 
the  beneficiary's  qualifications  for  the  pref- 
erential status.  Such  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  day  of  each  calendar  month  In 
which  the  Congress  Is  In  session. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  entitle  an  Immigrant,  in  behalf  of 
whom  a  petition  under  this  section  Is  ap- 
proved, to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  pref- 
erence Immigrant  under  section  203(a)  or 
as  an  Immediate  relative  under  section  201 
(b)  If  upon  his  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry 
in  the  United  States  he  Is  found  not  to  be 
entitled  to  such  classification." 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Immigration  ar.d 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175,  8  U.S.C.  1155) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  205.  The  Attorney  General  may.  at 
any  time,  for  what  he  deems  to  be  g(}od  and 
sufficient  cause,  revoke  the  approval  of  any 
petition  approved  by  him  under  section  204. 
Such  revocation  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  approval  of  any  such  petition.  In  no 
case,  however,  shall  such  revocation  have 
effect  unless  there  Is  mailed  to  the  peti- 
tioner's last  known  address  a  notice  of  the 
revocation  and  unless  notice  cf  the  revoca- 
tion Is  communicated  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  beneficiary  of  the  peti- 
tion before  such  beneficlsry  commences  his 
Jounrney  to  the  United  States.  If  notice  cf 
revocation  Is  not  so  given,  and  tlie  bene- 
ficiary applies  for  admission  to  the  United 
States,  his  admissibility  shall  be  determined 
In  the  manner  provided  for  by  sections  235 
and  236." 
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Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181,  8 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  206.  If  an  Immigrant  h 
migrant  visa  is  excluded  from 
the  United  States  and  deported 
apply  for   admission    before 
of  the  validity  of  his  visa,  or  if 
Ing  an  immigrant  visa  issued 
preference   immigrant   is   foun( 
a  preference  immigrant,  an 
or  a  preference  immigrant  visa 
may  be,  may  be  issued  in  lieu 
other  qualified  alien." 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  the 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181,  8 
is  stricken. 

Sec.  8.  Section  101  of  the  Imn  i 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  166:  8 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)    Paragraph   (27)    of  subsi 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(27)   The      term      'special 
means — 

"(A)   an  Immigrant  who  was 
Independent  foreign  cotmtry  of 
Hemisphere  or  in  the  Canal 
spouse  and  children  of  any  sucl 
if  accompanying  or  following 
Provided,  That  no  immigrant 
issued  pursuant  to  this  clause  ui 
sular  officer  is  in  receipt  of  a  di 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  provisions  of  section  212 (a 
"(B)   an  immigrant,  lawfully 
permanent  residence,  who  Is 
a  temporary  visit  abroad; 

"(Cl   an  immigrant  who  was 
the  United  States   and   may 
324(a)  or  327  of  title  III,  apply 
tion  of  citizenship: 

"(D)  (i)    an  immigrant  who 
for  at  least  two  years  immediately 
the  time  of  his  application  for 
the  United  States  has  been,  an 
to  enter  the  United  States  solely 
pose  of  carrying  on  the  vocation 
of  a  religious  denomination,  and 
ices  are  needed  by  such  reli^iou 
tion  having  a  bona  flde  orga 
United  States;    and    (ii)    the 
child  of  any  such  immigrant,  if 
ing  or  following  to  join  him;  or 
"(E)   an  immigrant  who  is  an 
an  honorably  retired  former  em 
United  States  Government  p.bro4d 
has  performed  faithful  ser\'ice 
fifteen  years,  or  more,  and  his 
spouse    and    children:    Provided 
principal  officer  of  a  Foreign  Si 
lishment,  in  his  discretion,  shn  1 
ommended  the  granting  of  specia 
status  to  such  alien  in 
stances  and  the  Secretary  of 
such  reconunendation  and  finds 
the  national  interest  to  grant  s 

(b)   Paragraph    (32)    of 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(32)   The  term  'profession 
but  not  be  limited  to  architect; , 
lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons,  anc 
elementary   or    secondary    schoojs 
academies,  or  seminaries." 

(C).  Subparagraph    (1)(F)    of 
(b)    is  amended  to  read  as  follof,- 

"(F)   a  child  under  the  age  of 
the  time  a  petition  is  filed  in 
accord  a  classification  as  an  imn^< 
tive  under  section  201(b),  who  I 
because  of   the  death   or  disap;^ 
abandonment  or  desertion  by,  o 
or  loss  from  both,  parents,  or  foi 
sole  or  surviving  parent  is  inca 
vidin^  the  proper  care  which  will 
the  child  if  admitted  to  the  Unite* 
who  has  in  writing  irrevocably 
child  for  emigration  and  adopti 
been    adopted    abrond    by    a 
citizen  and  his  spouse  who  pen 
and  observed   the  child   prior   tc 
the  adoption  proceedings;  cr  wh- 
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to  the  United  States  for  adoption  by  a  United 
States  citizen  and  spouse  who  have  complied 
with  the  preadoptlon  requirements,  if  any, 
of  the  child's  proposed  residence:  Provided, 
That  no  natural  parent  or  prior  adoptive  par- 
ent of ^  any  such  child  shall  thereafter,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  9.  Section  211  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181,  8  U.S.C.  1181) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  no  immigrant  shall  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  unless  at  the  time  of 
application  for  admission  he  (1)  has  a  valid 
unexpired  immigrant  visa  or  was  born  subse- 
quent to  the  issuance  of  such  visa  of  the  ac- 
companying parent,  and  (2)  presents  a  valid 
unexpired  passport  or  otlier  suitable  travel 
documsnt.  or  document  of  identity  and  na- 
tionality, if  such  document  is  required  under 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. With  respect  to  Immigrapts  to  be  ad- 
mitted under  quotas  of  quota  areas  prior  to 
June  30,  1968,  no  immigrant  visa  shall  be 
deemed  valid  unless  the  immigrant  is  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  quota  area  under  the 
quota  of  which  the  visa  is  Issued. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(a)  (20)  of  this  Act  in  such  cases 
or  in  siKh  classes  of  cases  and  under  such 
conditicms  as  may  be  by  regulations  pre- 
scribedf-returning  resident  Immigrants,  de- 
fined in  section  101(a)  (27)  (B),  who  are 
otherwise  admissible  may  be  readmitted  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  his  discretion  without  being  required  to 
obtain  a  passport,  immigrant  visa,  reentry 
permit  or  other  documentation." 

Sec.  10.  Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  182;  8  U.S.C. 
1182)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Paragraph  (14)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
(A)  there  are  not  sufficient  workers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  able,  willing,  quali- 
fied, and  available  at  the  time  of  application 
for  a  visa  and  admission  to  the  United  States 
and  at  the  place  to  which  the  alien  is  des- 
tined to  perform  such  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor,  and  (B)  the  employment  of  such 
aliens  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  the  workers  in  the 
United  States  similarly  employed.  The  ex- 
clusion! of  aliens  under  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  special  immigrants  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (27)  (A)  (other  than  the  parents, 
spouses,  or  children  of  United  States  citizens 
or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence),  to  prefer- 
ence immigrant  aliens  described  In  section 
203(a)  (3)  and  (6),  and  to  nonpreference 
immigrant  aliens  described  in  section  203(a) 
(8);". 

(b)  Paragraph  (20)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  letter  "(e)"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  letter  "(a)". 

(c)  Paragraph  (21)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing tlie  word  "quota". 

(d)  Paragraph  (24)   is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  language  within  the  parentheses  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following:   "other   ' 
than  aliens  described  In  section  101(a)  (27) 
(A)  and  (B)." 

Sec.  11.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (66  Stat.  175;  8  U.S.C.  1151)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(a)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "the  particular  non-quota  cate- 
gory in  which  the  immigrant  is  classified,  if 
a  non-quota  immigrant,"  and  substituting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  preference, 
non-preference,  immediate  relative,  or  spe- 
cial immigration  classification  to  which  the 
alien  Is  charged." 


(b)  The  fourth  sentence  oT  subsection 
221(c)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"quota"  preceding  the  word  "number;"  the 
word  "quota"  preceding  the  word  "year;" 
and  the  words  "a  quota"  preceding  the  word 
"immigrant,"  and  substituting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  word  "an." 

(c)  Section  222(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "preference  quota  or  a  nonquota 
immigrant"  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  wcrds  "an  Immediate  relative  within  the 
meaning  of  section  201(b)  or  a  preference 
or  special  immigrant". 

(d)  Section  224  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "A  consular  officer  may,  subject  to 
the  limitations  provided  In  section  221.  issue 
an  Immigrant  visa  to  a  special  immigrant  or 
immediate  relative  as  such  upon  Eatisf;;c- 
tory  proof,  under  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der this  Act,  that  the  applicant  is  entitled 
to  special  immigrant  or  immediate  relative 
status.  In  the  event  that  the  number  of 
Immigrants  admitted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  in  any  one 
fiscal  year  exceeds  by  10  per  centum  or  more 
the  average  number  of  Immigrants  admitted 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  previ- 
ous five  fiscal  years,  the  President  shall  so 
notify  the  Congress  by  January  15  of  the  fol- 
lowlrg  year  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  have.  If  any." 

(e)  Section  241(a)  (10)  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  words  "Section  101(a)  (27) 
(C)"  the  words  "Section   101(a)  (27)  (A)". 

(f)  Section  243(h)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "physical." 

Sec.  12.  Section  244(d)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214;  8 
U.S.C.  1254)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Upon  the  cancellation  of  deportation 
In  the  case  of  any  alien  under  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the  alien's 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  the  cancellation  of  deporta- 
tion of  such  alien  is  made,  and  imless  the 
alien  is  entitled  to  a  special  immisr.int  clr.s- 
slfication  under  section  101(a)  (27)  (A),  or  Is 
an  Immediate  relative  within  the  meaning 
of  section  201(b)  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU 
reduce  by  one  the  number  of  nonpreference 
Immigrant  visas  authorized  to  bo  issued  un- 
der section  2C3(a)  (8)  for  the  fiscal  year  then 
current." 

Sec.  13.  Section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  217;  8  U.S.C. 
1255)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read: 
"(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  an  applicrition 

for  adjustment  made  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the  alien's 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  the  order  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral approving  the  application  for  the  ad- 
justment of  status  is  made,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  reduce  by  one  the  number 
of  the  preference  or  nonpreference  visas  au- 
thorized to  be  issued  under  section  203(a) 
within  the  class  to  which  the  alien  is  charge- 
able, for  the  fiscal  year  then  current." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(c)   The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 

not  be  applicable  to  any  alien  who  is  of  tlie 
class  described  In  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)." 

Sec.  14.  Section  281  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  230;  8  U.S.C. 
1351 )  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Immediately  wfter  "Sec.  281."  Insert 
"(a)"; 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  For  filing  with  the  Attorney  Gene.-al 
of  each  petition  under  section  204  and  sec- 
tion 214(c),  810;  and"; 

(c)  The  following  is  Inserted  after  para- 
graph (7) .  and  Is  designated  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  The  time  and  manner  of  pasnuent  of 
the  fees  specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  partial  deposit  or  prepay- 
ment at  the  time  of  registration,  shall  be 
prescribed  by- the  Secretary  of  State.";  and 
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(d)  The  paragraph  beginning  with  the 
words  "The  fees  •  •  •"Is  designated  sub- 
jection (c). 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (66  Stat.  182,  8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  language  "feeble- 
niiuded"  and  inserting  the  language  "men- 
t.;lly  retarded"  In  Its  place. 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  212(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66 
Stit.  1C2;  8  U.S.C.  1182  (a)  (4) )  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "epilepsy"  and  sub- 
stituting the  words  "or  sexual  deviation". 

Sec.  16.  Section  1,  2,  and  11  of  the  Act  of 
July  14,  1960  (74- Stat.  504-505),  as  amended 
by  section  6  of  the  A^t  of  June  23,  1062  (76 
Stat.  124),  are  repealed. 

Sec.  17.  Section  221(g)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  192;  8  U.S.C. 
1201(g))  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  tiie  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided  further.  That  a  visa  may 
be  issued  to  an  alien  defined  in  section 
101(a)  (15)  (B)  or  (P),  If  such  alien  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  receive  a  visa,  upon  receipt 
of  a  notice  by  the  consular  officer  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  giving  of  a  bond 
with  sufficient  surety  in  such  sums  and  con- 
taining such  conditions  as  the  consular  offi- 
cer shall  prescribe,  to  insure  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  alien 
has  been  admitted  by  the  Attorney  General, 
as  provided  in  section  214(a),  or  upon  fail- 
ure to  maintain  the  status  under  which  he 
was  admitted,  or  to  maintain  any  status 
subsequently  acquired  under  section  248  of 
the  Act,  'such  alien  will  depart  from  the 
United  States." 

Sec  18.  So  much  of  section  272(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (06  Stat. 
226;  8  U.S.C.  1322(a) )  as  precedes  the  words 
"shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs"  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  272.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  bring 
to  the  United  States  an  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  crewman)  who  is  (1)  mentally  re- 
tarded. (2)  insane,  (3)  afflicted  .vith  psycho- 
pathic personality,  or  with  sexual  deviation, 
(4)  a  chronic  alcoholic,  (6)  afflicted  with  any 
d.ingcrous  contagious  disease,  or  (6)  a  nar- 
cotic drug  addict,". 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  following  the  date  of 
its  enactment  except  as  provided  herein. 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  designation  of  chapter  I. 
title  n,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Chapter  I — Selection  System". 

(b)  The  title  preceding  section  201  is 
amended   to   read    as   follows:    "numebical 

LIMrrATIONS" 

(c)  The  title  preceding  section  202  is 
amended    to    read    as    follows:    "NtrMERicAL 

LIMTTAnON   TO   ANT   SINGLE   FOREIGN    STATE". 

(d)  The  title  preceding  section  203  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "allocation  op 

IMMIGRANT  VISAS". 

(e)  The  title  preceding  section  204  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "procedure  for 

CEANTING  IMMIGRANT  STATUS". 

(f)  The  title  preceding  section  205  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "revocation  of 

APPROVAL  OF  petitions". 

(g)  The  title  preceding  section  206  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "unused  immi- 

CR.'lNT  VISAS'". 

(h)  The  title  preceding  section  207  Is 
repealed. 

(1)  The  title  preceding  tcctldn  224  of 
chapter  m,  title  II.  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:      "IMMEDIATE      RELATIVE     AND     SPECIAL 
IMMIGRANT  VISAS". 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  (Title 
II— Immigration,  chapter  I)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  is  amended  to  read 

cs  follows: 

"CHAPTER     I SELECTION    STSTEtC 

"Sec.  201.  Numerical  limitations. 
"Sec.  202.  Numerical  limitation  to  any  single 
foreign  state. 


"Sec.  203.  Allocation  of  Immigrant  vl^. 
"Sec.  204.  Procedure  for  granting  immigrant 

status. 
"Sec.  205.  Revocation    of   approval    ol   peti- 
tions, j 
"Sec.  206.  Unused  Immigrant  visas." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  (Title  II— jlmml- 
gratlon,  chapter  III)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  is  amended  by  changing  the 
designation  of  section  224  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  224.  Immediate  relative  and  special  im- 
migrant  visas." 

Mr.  rOFF  (interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  witli,  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  ni:coai)  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Yir:;in;a? 

Tliere  v.-as  no  objection. 

AMEX-DMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    POFF 

Mr.  POFF.    Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  oflfer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poff:  Qn  page 
41,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9  and-  Insert 
in  lieu  tlicreof  the  following: 

"(C>  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
r.ot  be  applicable  to  any  alien  who  is  a  na- 
tive of  any  country  of  the  Western  Hem- 
l^^phcre  cr  of  any  adjacent  island  named  In 
section  101(b)  (5)." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen'Jeman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
clinii-man  of  the  committee. 

Ml-.  CELLER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  merely  wish  to  indi- 
cate that  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  on  this  side,  and  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  conform  to  other  applicable 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  correct  what 
obviously  is  a  simple  oversight  of  legisla- 
tive draftmanship.  The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  in  recent 
years  has  been  faced  with  a  recurring 
problem.  Nationals  of  Central  and  South 
America  have  been  circumventing  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  immigration 
law.  Instead  of  following  the  formal 
procedures  required  of  an  intending  im- 
migrant, they  merely  pursue  the  simple 
course  of  obtaining  a  visitor's  visa  and, 
once  physically  present  in  the  United 
States,  make  application  under  section 
245  of  the  act  for  adjustment  of  status 
to  that  of  permanent  resident  alien. 
Such  conduct  is  unfair  to  other  Western 
Hemisphere  aliens  seeking  permanent 
resident  status  and  citizenship  through 
the  intending  immigrant  procedures. 

The  bill  before  us  undertakes  to  cor- 
rect that  problem.  Section  13,  sub- 
section (c),  on  page  40,  prohibits  the  u.se 
of  section  245  procedures  to  aliens  de- 
scribed in  section  101(a)  (27).  The  aliens 
described  m  that  section  are  nationals 
of  independent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Clearly,  the  authors  intended  that  this 
restriction  should  apply  against  aliens 


close  to  our  borders  and  within  easy 
travel  access.  However,  the  language 
did  not  accomplish  that  purpose.  By 
specific  inclusion  of  the  nationals  of  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, this  language  excludes  nationals 
of  what  is  described  as  the  adjacent  is- 
lands, which  include  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  .  Netherlands. 
Gpec  flcally,  as  defined  in  section  101(b) 
(5 ) ,  the  tei-m  "adjacent  islands"  includes 
St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Haiti,  Bermuda,  the 
Bahamas,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad, 
Martinique,  and  other  British,  French, 
and  Netherlands  territory  or  possessions 
in  or  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Conclusive  proof  that  a  legislative 
o\  ersight  has  occurred  is  that  the  present 
law  already  precludes  nationals  of  ad- 
jacent islands  from  adjusting  their  sta- 
tus under  section  245.  Without  my  per- 
fecting and  correcting  amendment,  the 
language  of  the  bill  will  have  the  awk- 
ward consequence  of  depriving  some  na- 
tionals of  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  a 
privilege  v.-hich  they  formerly  enjoyed 
While  granting  that  pri\'llege  to  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  never  enjoyed  it  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   or'FERED    BY   MR.   POFy 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poff:  On  page 
40,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Section  243(h)  Is  amended  by  strilc- 
Ing  out  'physical  p.rsecutlon'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion.'  " 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chaii-man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Again,  Mr.  ChSlrman, 
we  have  no  objection  to  this  amendment 
on  this  side.  I  believe  the  language  that 
has  been  suggestfco-  is  superior  to  that 
contained  in  the  bill  and  will,  as  we  look 
to  the  futm-e,  be  more  easily  operable 
than  the  iRiguage  therein  contained  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
243(h)  of  the  present  law  authorizes  tho 
Attorney  General  to  suspend  deportation 
of  any  alien  if  the  alien  can  establish  to 
his  satisfaction  that  he  would,  if  re- 
turned to  a  foreign  counti-y,  be  subject 
to  physical  persecution. 
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The  language  of  the  bill 
deletes  the  word  "physical." 
derstand  and  appreciate  the 
this  change.     The  clause 
secution"  is  entirely  too 
almost  impossible  for  the  alie^i 
order   of   deportation   to 
quantum  of  evidence  necessary 
charge  his  burden  of  proof. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  sug 
word     "persecution" 
may  be  too  broad  In  concei^t 
flexible  in  definition.     It 
that  between  these  two 
should     be     some     reasonable 
ground.     My   amendment 
proach   that   middle   ground 
broadens  it  beyond  the 
physical  persecution  but  it 
word  "persecution"  by  limitink 
of  its  interpretation  to  thre( 
namely,  persecution  on  accoupt 
persecution  on  account  of 
persecution    on    account    o 
opinion. 

There  can  be  no  mistake 
meaning  of  that  language, 
will  be  seen  from  page  26 
this  same  language  is  used  in 
tion  of  "refugee."    In  other 
alien  who  seeks  to  enter 
as  a  refugee  must  prove  that 
tim  of  persecution  on  account 
three  things,  race,  religion, 
opinion.    My    amendment 
quires  that  the  alien  who  is 
deported  from  this  country 
the  same  burden  of  proof  if 
spared  the  penalty  of 
retained  in  this  coimtry. 

In  all  truth,  I  believe  that 
is  what  the  draftsmen  of  this 
intended  to  achieve  when 
the  deletion  of  the  word  "ph 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  Virginia  fMr.  Pof  ^ 

The  amendment  was  agree( 
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Mr.  POFF.    Mr.  Chairman 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment    offered    by    Mr 
page     35.     line     23,     strike     out 
"for"   and   the  remainder  of  li 
lines  24  and  25  and  the  words 
States."     On  line   1,  page  36, 
thereof   the  following:    "who 
parent  due  to  the  death  or  d 
of.  abandonment  or  desertion  b' 
tion  or  loss  from,  the  other  parent 
remr.ining  parent   is  Incapable 
care  for  the  child". 

Mr.  POFP.     Mr.  Chairmai 
pose  of  this  amendment  is 
live.     It  is  essentially  clarifying. 

The  language  as  written 
torn  of  page  35,  particularly 
"the  sole  or  surviving  parent , 
interpreted  to  disqualify  a  ch  Id 
poses  of  adoption  and  immigr 
child  could  not  prove  that 
parents  is  dead.    I  am  sure 
drafted  the  text  of  this  bill 
tend  such  a  consequence, 
children,  for  a  variety  of 
themselves  in  the  custody 
natural  parent.    One  of  the 
indeed  be  the  death  of  the  other 
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page  40     In  such  case,  the  language  as  presently 

I  can  un-     written  in  the  bill  would  pose  no  prob- 

aurpose  of    lem.     However,  if  the  absence  of  one 

ph  (fsical  per-     parent  is  due  to  abandonment  or  deser- 

It  is    tion  by  parent  or  separation  or  loss  from 

under  an    the  other  parent,  then  the  language  of 

the    the  bill  would  deny  the  child  status  as 

to  dis-     an  eligible  orphan. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  has  the 
effect  of  restoring  the  original  content 
and  intent  of  the  orphan  section  of  our 
immigration  laws.  When  only  one  par- 
ent is  with  the  child  and  when,  in  the 
language  of  the  amendment,  that  "par- 
ent is  incapable  of  providing  care  for 
the  child,"  then  that  child  is  as  much 
destitute  as  an  orphan  who  has  lost 
both  parents.  Such  a  child  should  be 
eligible  for  adoption  and  immigration 
under  oiu-  laws. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   regret   very   much 
having   to   oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
about  the     [Mr.  Poff].    We  have  a  problem  here 
Indeed,  as     which  I  believe  should  be  brought  to  the 
the  bill,     attention    of   the    Committee.      If    the 
the  defini-     amendment  as  suggested  were  adopted, 
words,  an     and  if  the  language  contained  in  the 
country    bill  were  changed,  then  we  are  going  to 
le  is  a  vie-     take  the  definition  of  who  is  considered 
of  one  of     an  eligible  orphan  and  leave  the  con- 
)r  political    struction  of  eligibility  to  administrative 
I  imply    re-     determination    rather    than    meet    the 
bout  to  be     qualifications  and  provisions  set  forth  in 
must  bear    the  bill  and  specifically  enumerated  as 
he  is  to  be    to  who  shall  be  construed  to  be  an  eli- 
and     gible  orphan. 

I  can  conceive  under  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  this 
situation  could  happen;  that  you  would 
have  a  child  whose  parents  on  purpose 
would  abandon  the  child  or  refuse  to 
care  for  the  child,  and  by  reason  of  the 
language  which  has  been  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  child 
would  come  within  the  criteria  of  his 
amendment  and  be  an  eligible  orphan. 
Certainly  this  is  not  our  intent  in  this 
area.  We  want  to  provide  that  an  eli- 
gible orphan  may  under  a  proper  set  of 
circumstances  come  into  this  country, 
but  I  think  we  want  to  prevent  any  sort 
of  collusion  taking  place  between  par- 
ents who  perhaps  have  a  child  they  do 
not  want,  or  under  a  number  of  other 
circumstances  which  would  leave  it  to 
the  consular  officer  to  decide  whether 
that  child  does  meet  the  criteria  set 
forth  for  an  eligible  orphan. 

There  is  not  anything  wrong  with  the 
language  in  the  bill  whatsoever.    There 
the  pur-     is  not  anything  that  is  a  departure  from 
substan-     present  law  and  in  those  instances  where 
there  is  a  question  whether  the  child 
the  bot-     does  qualify  as  an  eligible  orphan  under 
the  words     present     law     this     Congress     decides 
"  could  be     whether  that  child  so  qualifies  and  wc 
for  pur-     do  that.  I  might  say,  with  great  liberality, 
ition  if  the     attempting   to   take   into   consideration 
one  of  its     all  of  the  extenuating  circumstances  sur- 
those  who  ,  rounding  the  child's  life, 
lid  not  in-        i  sliould  emphasize  that  this  section 
]  lany  alien    applies  to  a  child  under  the  age  of  14, 
find     but  I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
(^ilv  one     tleman  from  Virginia  would  encourage 
rf  asons  may     the  opportunity  for  administrative  de- 
parent,    cisions  in  this  area  which  would  in  the 
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long  run  do  violence  to  the  operation  of 
the  law  as  it  is  presently  written  and  the 
law  as  it  would  be  under  the  bill  which 
we  are  considering  here  in  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe,  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  my  am^dment  does  no 
more  than  preserve  the)  present  statutory 
language,  the  content  and  intent  of  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  MOORE.  No.  I  would  have  to 
disagree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.    In  what  particular? 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  I  felt  that  were  the 
case  I  would  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  would  not 
oppose  it.  . 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
must  agree  that  the  language  which  I 
propose  to  be  added  to  the  bill  would  re- 
store the  language  of  the  law  as  it  exists 
today. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question?  Will  the  gentleman 
state  for  the  members  of  the  Committee 
whether  in  his  opinion  his  amendment 
would  liberalize  and  expand  this  section 
of  the  immigration  law? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  must  agree  that  it  would 
be  a  liberalizing  amendment,  and  I  pro- 
pose it  because  of  my  special  and  personnl 
interest  in  this  particular  field  with  which 
the  gentleman  Is  personally  acquainted. 
I  must  repeat,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  gainsaid,  that  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  will  do  nothing  more  than 
restore  the  orphan  law  as  it  exists  today 
in  its  present  liberal  posture.  I  believe 
that  a  child,  one  of  whose  parents  is 
separated  from  him,  for  whatever  reason. 
and  the  other  parent  is  unable  to  provide 
for  that  child's  care,  is  almost  as  desti- 
tute as  the  child  both  of  whose  parents 
are  lost  by  death.  My  amendment  would 
sipiply  place  that  child  in  the  status  of 
an  eligible  orphan. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  suggest  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

•  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoFFl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  FEICHAN 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feichan:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  add  a  new 
section  22  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  22.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  101(b) 
Is  repealed." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  that  amendment. 
It  is  a  pro  forma  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  is  now  to 
read  a  very  interesting  and  revealing 
letter  which  was  sent  to  our  revered 
Speaker  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

The  Whtte  Hoixse. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Avgiist  25, 1965. 
Tlie  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Rcprcscntative$, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  suggested  I 
MTite  you,  more  fully  and  formally,  the  view 
I  expressed  in  our  conversations  earlier  yes- 
terday and  today. 

There  Is  no  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
Congress  tha'.  in  terms  of  decency  and  equity 
is  more  demanding  of  passage  than  the  im- 
migration bill.  Pour  Pre.sidents  have  urged 
this  kind  of  legislation.  Four  decades  have 
been  witness  to  this  kind  of  need.  Count- 
less Americans  with  ties  of  family  and  herit- 
age reaching  beyond  the  seas  have  cried  out 
for  this  kind  of  action. 

Our  present  restrictions  say  that  Italians, 
Greeks.  Spaniards,  all  the  southern  Euro- 
pean countries  In  particular,  are  not  as  de- 
sirable as  others.  What  a  shameful  declara- 
tion. 

By  what  distorted  principle  do  we  assert 
that  Enrico  Perml,  or  Conrad  Huber.  or 
David  Sarnoff.  or  Marconi,  or  George  Christo- 
pher of  I.  M.  Pel,  Benjamin  Cardozo.  John 
Phillip  Sousa,  or  Senators  Pong  and  Pas- 
tore,  and  Congresswoman  Mink,  and  Con- 
gressmen Brademas  and  Pucinski  have  not 
added  to  the  culture  and  achievement  of  our 
land?  All  these  men  and  women,  and  mil- 
lions more  whose  forebears  were  Immigrants, 
are  stained  by  a  national  commitment  to 
restriction,  Isolation,  and  Indifference. 

You  and  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Congress  know  this  Is  wrong. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  know 
this  is  wrong. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  speedily  on 
the  Immigration  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  committee,  free  of  any  crippling 
amendments. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

A.MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GILBERT 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr..  Gilbert:  On 
page  38,  after  line  16,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  11.  Section  214(c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"'(c)  The  question  of  Importing  any  alien 
as  a  nonimmigrant  under  section  101(a)  (15) 
(h)  of  this  Act  in  any  specific  case  or  specific 
cases  shall  be  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Government,  upon 
petition  of  the  importing  employer"." 

And  to  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  which 
we  are  considering  today,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  designated  the  responsible 
official  for  determining  when  there  is 
sufficient  shortage  of  manpower  and  cer- 
tain skills  to  justify  the  importation  of 
practitioners  of  those  skills. 

My  amendment  that  I  put  before  you 
would  amend  section  214(c)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  bring 


the  proceeding  for  admitting  nonimmi- 
grant labor  into  conformity  With  the 
procedure  for  admitting  immigrant 
labor.  The  law  now  empowers  the  At- 
torney General  to  make  the  necessary 
determination  on  nonimmigrant  labor. 
My  amendment  would  hold  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  responsible  to  certify  to  the 
necessity  of  admitting  nonimmigrants  to 
perform  temporai-y  labor  or  services. 

I  have  solicited  the  opinion  of  both 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Attorney 
General  on  my  proposal.  Neither  ob- 
jects. Both  agree  that  a  standard  pro- 
cedure to  cover  the  two  categories  of 
working  aliens  would  be  wise.  I  ask  you 
to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  this 
amendment,  permitting  the  two  opera- 
tions operating  at  cross  purposes  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  This  repre- 
sents both  sound  management  and 
sound  policy  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  for  making  the  neces- 
sary judgments  on  labor  shortages,  a 
subject  on  which  he  is  the  Government's 
designated  expert. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the;  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  On  the  subject  of  mi- 
grant labor,  the  gentleman  is  aivare  of 
the  fact  even  though  the  States  have 
certified  shortages,  the  Secretary:  sees  fit 
to  ignore  these  shortages,  and  this  is  now 
disrupting  many  agricultural  cotomodi- 
ties.  In  my  own  district  we  face;  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  labor.  How  would  the 
gentleman's  amendment  affect  that  situ- 
ation? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  will  say  that  I  pre- 
sume the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  situation  oif  labor 
shortages  in  each  State  and  in  each  dis- 
trict in  the  country,  and  if  it  is  his  opin- 
ion there  is  sufficient  labor  v/itljin  the 
States  to  pick  up  the  slack  or  do  the 
work.  I  would  abide  by  his  judgment 
rather  than  an  individual  in  that  partic- 
ular State. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  It  is  not  the  individu- 
als who  are  involved.  This  is  wh6re  the 
State  labor  service  has  certified  there  is 
a  shortage,  which  is  the  situation  occur- 
ring now  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  in  the  State  of  New  York  there 
is  an  oversupply  of  labor,  and  we  do  not 
have  any  unemployment  in  the  State  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  We  do.  We  have  a 
shortage,  for  instance,  in  the  tool  and 
diemaking  industry,  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  people  to  take  care  of  the  apples. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  You  do  not  have  ap- 
plepickers  because  you  do  not  pay  a  suf- 
ficient wage. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding.  The  fact  is  in  the  State 
of  New  York  we  pay  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.35  to  our  agricultural  workers.  We 
have  met  all  of  the  criteria  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  suggested  for  mi- 
,gi-ant  workers.  This  is  not  a  case  where 
the  Secretary  said  "you  are  not  paying 
the  minimum  wage,  and  you  have  not 
met  the  criteria." 

We  in  New  York  State  are  bearing  the 
sins  of  other  States  in  this  matter.  We 
have  met  all  of  the  criteria  on  this  point. 


yet  the  Secretaiy  refuses  to  relieve  the 
situation. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  I  know  we  have  an  unemployment 
situation,  and  I  am  sure  if  the  people 
wei-e  advised  properly  they  would  go  to 
work  and  protect  the  apples  in  your  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  1  have  indicated 
in  the  committee  earlier  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  spoke  with  re- 
spect to  his  amendment  I  intended  to 
oppose  it.  I  want  to  state  to  the  Mem- 
bers now  my  reasons  for  opposing  it. 

First,  and  I  say  this  certainly  respect- 
fully, this  amendment  is  not  need'^d  in 
any  respect  at  all.  First,  everybody  in 
this  committee  should  understand  that 
in  this  bill  before  us  we  have  Riven  com- 
plete and  mature  consideration  to  the 
problem  of  protecting  the  American 
worker.  We  have  in  three  specific  in- 
stances in  this  legislation  written  in 
safeguards  for  the  American  worker  and 
for  the  American  laboring  man  that  are 
far  more  strict  than  the  present  law.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  these  three  areas 
these  are  new  and  affirmative  sections 
that  have  been  put  into  the  law  or  are 
suggested  to  be  put  into  the  law. 

Second,  all  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  desires  to  do  in  legislation 
which  is  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  is  in 
the  field  of  immigration,  is  to  insert  a  vetj 
power  over  the  actions  of  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If 
you  will  take  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  perhaps  you  do  not  have  the 
present  law  before  you,  but  if  you  would 
refer  to  page  52  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  subsection  (c).  you  will 
find  there  verbatim  the  language  of  his 
amendment  save  for  this  one  point,  that 
he  seeks  to  make  a  determination  of  the 
Attorney  General  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

This  is  a  bill  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering. It  seems  to  me  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  adequately  adminis- 
tered this  section  of  the  bill"  in  the  past 
and  the  gentleman's  amendment  in  that 
respect  I  believe  to  be  imnecessary. 

For  a  further  reason,  may  I  say  that 
this  particular  area  that  he  touches  upon 
is  legitimately  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
committee  of  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  had  this  under 
their  jurisdiction  and  has  discussed  this 
matter  and  has  from  time  to  time  made 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  it. 

So  I  respectfully  suggest  that,  first,  the 
amendment  is  not  needed;  second,  we 
have  safeguards  in  this  legislation  for 
the  American  worker  that  are  completely 
adequate  in  all  respects;  and.  third,  it  is 
a  matter  which  should  not  be  dealt  wiih 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yesterday  there  was 
discussion  and  debate  on  this  question  of 
migrant  labor  and  temporary  labor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  supplemental 
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appropriation   bill   which 
cated  that  another  committee 
the  Committee  on  thi  Judiciary 
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Secondly,  does  not  the 
we  have  offered  in  this  bill  aniple 
tion  to  labor  and  also  does  not  the 
man  feel  it  is  unnecessary  tc 
what  we  have  done  in  this  bi 
labor? 

Mr.    MOORE.     The 
New  York  is  eminently 
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fact  that  we  carmot  correlat( 
labo^   and    persons    coming 
counti-y  temporarily  to  do 
with  people  coming  into 
under   our   regular   immigration 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statem^t 

Mr.     MOORE.     The 
correct. 
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also  a  fact  that  we  cannot 
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we  have  against  the  other? 
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Mr.     MOORE.     I    would 
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the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  am  happy 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yo; 
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The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  May  I  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  at  this  time  consults 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  asks  him 
for  his  opinion.  Then  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  proceed  and  do  what  he  pleases. 

The  expert  in  this  field  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  not  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. What  we  are  doing  is  asking  the 
opinion  of  the  expert  and  then  ignormg 
his  opinion  we  properly  place  this  before 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  not  as  the  gentle- 
man says  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  agriculture,  this 
is  a  question  of  immigration.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  immigration  law.  It 
is  under  section  214,  where  we  imoort 
labor  under  the  immigration  law,  and  not 
under  the  agriculture  law. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  real  debate  and  the 
thrust  in  this  particular  problem  area 
arises  because  the  Attorney  General  has 
followed  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
The  very  purpose  of  my  bill  is  for  the  rea- 
son the  Attorney  General  did  not  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Only  recently  the  Attorney  General  re- 
quested of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  his 
opinion  with  respect  to  extending  the 
time  of  temporary  workers  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  said, 
"No,  It  is  not  necessary."  In  spite  of 
that,  the  Attorney  General  granted  the 
extension  of  time. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  vast  majority  of  migrant  workers  al- 
lowed in,,imder  the  labor  shortage  pro- 
visions, are  in  the  agricultural  field? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  say  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Other  than  some  per- 
mitted for  show  business  reasons.  So  the 
expert  in  this  field  is  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  rather  than  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  believe  the  law  adequately  covers 
this  matter  today,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gilbert]  Is  not  necessary.  I  sug- 
gest that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
As  I  tried  to  bring  out  in  the  previous  col- 
loquy, today  the  agricultural  economy 
faces  disaster  in  many  areas. 

In  the  28th  Congressional  District,  be- 
cause of  the  complete  intransigence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  our  apples  are 
rotting  on  the  trees. 

We  have  heard  others  of  my  colleagues, 
during  the  debate  on  the  farm  bill,  bring 
up  the  point  that  pickles  and  other  pro- 


duce are  not  being  picked  because  of  a 
shortage  of  labor.  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  vest  com- 
pletely and  entirely  and  without  any  re- 
course the  problem  of  migratory  workers 
for  agricultural  crops  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  we  will  be  doing  a 
hai-mful  thing  to  agriculture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  agahut 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  this  suggested  amend- 
ment. Our  experience  last  season  in 
Florida  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  Attorney  General  must  have  juris- 
diction of  this  program.  He  has  avail- 
able to  him  the  reports  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and,  importantly,  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultui-e.  Defeat  of  this 
amendment  will  serve  as  notice  ^to  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  it  is  not  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Representatives  tliat 
it  completely  dominate  determination  of 
need  for  offshore  supplemental  farm 
labor.  It  will  also  serve  as  support  for 
the  proper  actions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, when  during  the  past  season  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  override  a  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
support  the  crops  needs  clearly  docu- 
mented by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  his  own  Justice  Department 
staff.  Apparently  the  Labor  Department 
wishes  to  see  this  lawful  authority  of 
the  Attorney  General  shifted  to  their 
own  Department.  Defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment will  show  that  the  Congress  does 
not  share  this  view. 

The  impartial  review  of  the  success  of 
a  farm  labor  program,  evidenced  by 
actual  crop  conditions  and  workers 
available  for  the  jobs  to  be  done,  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  look 
at  the  situation  without  previous  com- 
mitment. The  Attorney  General  has 
available  to  him  the  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  any  other  agency  he 
may  see  fit  to  call  on.  On  the  basis  of 
this  information,  he  can  make  fair  and 
impartial  determination.  This  is  clearly 
in  the  national  interest,  and  this  will  be 
the  clear  intention  of  this  House  in  de- 
feating this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gilbert) 
there  were — ayes  10,  noes  96. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  make  an  in- 
quiry, if  I  may,  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

In  view  of  there  apparently  being 
some  confusion  about  the  applicability 
of  this  measure/to  the  Cuban  refugees 
who  are  already  in  this  country,  mostly 
in  Florida,  and  others  who  might  come. 
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may  I  ask  the  able  chairman  these  ques- 
tions: First,  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  measure,  if  enacted,  on  the  Cuban 
refugees  who  are  now  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  bill  will  not  affect 
their  status.  Their  status  cannot  be  ad- 
justed by  the  terms  of  the  bill.  They  are 
in  Florida,  and  we  have  offered  asylmn 
to  them.  There  would  be  need  for  other 
legislation  to  take  care  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  Cuban  refugees. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  measure,  if  enacted,  may  I  asL. 
the  able  gentleman,  upon  future  refugees 
coming  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
who  would  otherwise  come  under  the  pa- 
role provisions  of  the  present  law? 
Could  they  continue  to  come  and  be  per- 
mitted to  come,  or  does  this  measure 
prescribe  a  different  standard  and  a  dif- 
ferent quota? 

Mr.  CELLER.  They  come  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  therefore 
there  would  be  no  numerical  limit  if  they 
come  as  immigrants,  but  if  they  apply 
as  refugees  they  would  have  to  satisfy 
the  definition  on  page  26  commencing  on 
line  2.  They  would  have  to  show  that 
they  came  here  or  sought  to  come  here 
because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  perse- 
cution. If,  however,  they  are  avowed 
Communists  or  members  of  a  Commu- 
nist organization,  they  would  be  barred. 
They  have  to  satisfy  the  security  regu- 
lations which  now  exist  in  the  statute. 
'^  Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  gentleman  would 
answer  one  other  question,  this  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  prescribes  a  number  of 
10,200  refugees  a  year  permitted  to  come 
to  this  counti-y.  Would  any  refugees  in 
the  future  coming  from  Cuba,  as  long  as 
that  is  a  communlstically  controlled 
country,  be  Included  in  that  figure  of 
10.200?  1 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  sir.  They  would 
be  included  In  that  10,200,  which  Is  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  refugees 
that  can  come  In.  It  is  an  overall 
number. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  a  world  num- 
ber? 

Mr.  CELLER.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  There  can  be  only  that 
number  coming  in  from  the  world  and 
any  who  might  come  from  Cuba,  even 
while  it  is  a  communistically  dominated 
counti-y,  would  be  included  in  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  Is  correct.  As 
refugees. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  complete  support  for  this 
legislation  and  state  that  I  will  vote  for 
H.R.  2580. 

This  legislation  which  finally  amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  was  a  long  time  in  coming — but  its 
eventual  arrival  has  always  been  a  cer- 
tainty. 

It  was  inevitable,  when  the  national 
origins  quota  system  was  first  enacted 


in  1924  and  reenacted  hi  1952,  that  It 
would  some  day  be  stricken  from  the 
law.  We  are,  today,  approaching  that 
long-awaited  day. 

One  of  the  most  inequitable  parts  of 
our  present  law  is  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  It  has  been,  from  its  very 
inception,  a  discriminatory  law.  It  asks 
of  the  immigrant  where  he  was  born  and 
does  not  treat  the  man  of  one  nation  as 
an  equal  of  the  man  of  another  country. 
It  does  not  look  at  this  qualifications  for 
life  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  our  logic. 
We  spend  billions  o^,  dollars  in  foreign 
aid  so  that  we  can  convince  other  na- 
tions that  our  democratic  way  of  life  is 
the  best  and  then  we  say  to  the  people 
of  these  countries  when  they  wish  to 
come  into  the  United  States,  "soiTy,  you 
were  born  in  the  wrong  country."  I  agree 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  when  he  said  that 
the  national  origins  quota  system  was 
"without  basis  in  either  logic  or  reason." 
The  national  origins  systems  is  a  de- 
nial of  our  heritage.  It  ignores  the  fact 
that  ours  is  a  nation  of  Immigrants;  that 
much  of  our  prosperity,  wealth  and 
strength  as  a  country  is  derived  from  the 
diversity  of  our  citizens'  backgrounds 
just  as  much  as  it  is  derived  from  our 
unity. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  national 
origins  system  is  v/orking  well,  I  say  then 
why  is  it  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
pass  so  many  bills  every  year  dealing 
with  specific  cases  of  Immigration  ?  Why 
is  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  ex- 
ceptional legislation  year  after  year?  Is 
it  not  time  to  make  the  exception  the 
rule?  Ninety  percent  of  the  Par  Eastern 
immigration  between  1953  and  1963  was 
nonquota  Immigration.  Is  it  not  time  to 
reconcile  the  letter  of  the  law  to  the  facts 
of  immigration? 

The  last  four  Presidents  to  hold  office 
have  recommended  that  this  law  be  dras- 
tically modified  or  repealed.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  me  that  this  inequitable  sys- 
tem has  remained  in  effect  as  long  as  It 
has. 

This  bill  is  not  a  radical  proposal — it  is 
a  just  and  humane  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  conservative  in  that  it  seeks  to  abol- 
ish the  national  origins  system  In  favor 
of  the  equality  of  opportunity  that  ex- 
isted before  we  blindly  adopted  the  quota 
system. 

It  Is  consei-vative  In  that  it  does  not 
seek  to  significantly  increase  the  niunber 
of  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores.  In 
fact,  it  will  help  stimulate  our  economy 
rather  than  add  to  the  unemployment 
figure.?. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  not  result  in 
tmregulated  immigration.  The  bill  re- 
tains all  the  necessary  security  require- 
ments now  in  the  present  law.  The 
passage  of  H.R.  2580  will  bring  to  our 
immigration  law  the  kind  of  flexibihty 
required  by  the  International  situation. 
It  will  bring  our  immigration  policy  into 
line  with  our  foreign  policy.  But  most 
Important,  it  will  bring  our  Immigration 
policy  in  line  with  the  heritage,  the  fine 
traditions  and  ideals  of  the  United 
States — the  heritage  that  believes  and 
does  not  merely  profess  to  believe  in  the 
fundamental  truth  that  all  men.  regard- 


less of  race,  color  or  religion,  are  created 
equal. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  objectives  of 
this  bill  and  support  It  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  some  amendments  at  the  Clerk's 
desk  which  I  respectfully  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN..  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFEBED  BY  MR.  M.\C  GRECCTl 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor: 
On  page  39.  line  16,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert: 

•':  Provided,  That  exclusive  of  Immediate 
relatives  of  the  United  States  citizens  speci- 
fied m  subsection  (b)  of  section  201.  the 
number  of  special  immigrants  who  may  be 
Issued  immigrant  visas  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  shall  not  in 
any  fiscal  year  subsequent  to  June  30,  1968, 
exceed  a  total  of  115,000.  such  visas  to  be 
Issued  to  qualified  special  Immigrants  in  the 
chronological  order  In  which  such  special 
immigrants  are  registered  on  lists  which  shaU 
be  maintained  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State." 

On  page  39,  line  18,  strike  the  words  "In 
any  one  fiscal  year"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "during  the  fiscal  years  1965,  1966, 
and  1967." 

On  page  40,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  the 
words  "entitled  to  a  special  Immigrant 
classification  under  section  101  (a)  (27)  (A) .  or 
Is"  and  on  line  17  after  the  figure  "(8)"  in- 
sert the  words  "or  of  special  immigrant  visas 
authorized  to  be  issued  under  section  224,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

On  page  41,  line  5.  strike  the  comma  and 
insert  the  words  "or  of  special  immigrant 
visas  authorized  to  be  issued  under  section 
224,". 

Ml-.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chalrmah, 
the  principal  amendment  of  the  thi-ee 
read  by  the  Clerk  is  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere numerical  ceiling  amendment 
which  was  discussed  at  length  during 
general  debate  on  the  bill.  The  other 
amendments  must  necessarily  follow  the 
principal  amendment.  The  first  of  these  ' 
conforming  amendments  would  require 
cancellation  of  one  of  the  115.000  special 
visa  numbers  allotted  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cancels  the  deportation  of  an  alien 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  re- 
cords his  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence. 

The  second  conforming  amendment 
would  have  as  its  pui-pose  charging  the 
numerical  limitation  upon  special  visa 
numbers  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
with  the  number  for  each  approved  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  status  in- 
volving a  native  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  these  two  conforming  amendments 
would  give  to  my  proposed  115,000  nu- 
merical ceiling  the  same  effect  given  to 
the    170.000    numerical    celling    for   all 
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countries  external  to  the 
sphere    as    recommended 
committee. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
objections  raised  to  my 
tain  to  the  fact  that  in 
jective   opinion  it  would 
tageous   to    the    foreign 
United  States  in  that  policy's 
to  our  friends  and  neighbors 
Rio  Grande.     May  I  say  tc 
insist   that   we   give   high 
treatment  to  the  Caribbean 
Latin  America:  Would  they 
can  foreign  policy  declare 
a  German,  an  Irishman,  an 
Japanese  is  less  desii-able  as  a 
zen  of  the  United  States  thai  i 
Panama  or  Jamaica  or 
Salvador?    Do  we  really 
this  Chamber  to  put  our 
proval     on     a     double 
immigration? 

I  have  listened  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full 
Judiciary  ridicule  my  proposal 
ing    of   115,000   plus 
members  for  the  Western 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  ITG.OOC 
merit  for  all  coimtries 
Western  Hemisphere,  does 
generous  numerical  ceiling 
the  Western  Hemisphere  also 

Are  we  really  desirous  of 
is  our  intent  and  purpose  to 
migration  from  the  more 
tries  across  the  Atlantic  anc 
legislative  ceilings,  but  that 
on  admini£ti-ative  controls 
proper  balance   the 
Latin  America  and  the 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yiek 
tinguished  chaimian  of  th< 
mittee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  I 
icule  the  ceiling.  I  hope  the 
does  not  really  mean  that  or 

Of  course,  the  immigratiofi 
Western  Hemisphere  has 
deemed  different  than  the 
from  Europe  or  Asia.    Shall 
a  categoi-y  that  is  sui  gener 
very  close  to  our  southern 
are  in  coalition  with  them 
the  Organization  of  Amcricar 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
ou3  close  relationships  with 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
the  days  of  Monroe. 
-  Mr.    MacGREGOR.     And. 
Chairman,  so,  too,  are  we 
harmonious    alliance    with 
states    in    the    North 
Orsanizatlon. 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  And  ir 
east  Asia  Treaty  Organizatiop 
the  organizations  sanction 
Charter  of  the  United  Natioi 
out  the  world  in  which  we  ha 
ship. 

Is  one  relationship  to  be 
Irghly  superior  to  another 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  you 
V  e  are  not  simply  continui^ig 
flow    imnugration    from 
Hemisphere  that  has  been 
these  coimtries  in  the  pa.st}? 
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making  a  marked  change  in  the  status 
of  the  Caribbean  countries  wlxich  have 
recently  acquired  their  Independence  or 
who  will  subsequently  acquire  their  in- 
dependence. At  the  present  time  these 
countries  have  been  sharply  limited,  and 
unfairly  so.  to  100  per  year. 

But  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
well  know,  almost  15,000  on  the  waiting 
list  from  Jamaica  alone.  The  numbers 
on  the  waiting  lists  for  the  other  coun- 
tries including  Barbados,  which  is  mov- 
ing toward  independence,  British  Gui- 
ana, which  has  almost  achieved  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  other  countries  are  less. 
But  we  are  sharply  upgrading  the  pre- 
ferred status  of  these  countries,  while  we 
are  downgrading,  through  the  170,000 
ceiling  and  the  20,000  per  country  lim- 
itation, the  status  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  facts  as  elucidated,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  can  afford  to  turn  the  clock 
backward.  You  must  take  into  consid- 
eration that  certainly  we  cannot  disre- 
gard the  fact  that  for  over  40  years  we 
have  never  placed  a  ceiling  on  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  far  as  im- 
migrants coming  into  this  Nation.  If 
we  suddenly  placed  that  ceiling  on  these 
countries  of  the  WeStern  Hemisphere,  do 
we  not  wound  the  sensibilities  of  these 
countries,  to  say  the  least? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Not  in  the  slight- 
est, because  the  numerical  ceiling  which 
I  propose  would  provide  for  a  reasonable 
increase  over  the  pattern  of  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the 
past  5  years  and  will  accommodate  in  a 
reasonable  fashion  the  newly  acquired 
status  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
could  be  so  because  you  would  have  no 
inward  control  over  the  115,000.  Con- 
ceivably, two  nations  could  absorb  and 
preempt,  for  example,  the  entire  figure 
that  you  mention. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  that  be  true, 
then  under  the  170,000  ceiling  which  will 
apply  to  over  100  countries  external  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  9  countries 
could  fill  all  the  spaces.  Eight  count  ies 
could  take  their  20,000  maximum  and  a 
ninth  could  claim  the  remaining  10,000 
spaces  under  the  170,000  limit. 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  because  we  pro- 
vide no  country  can  send  into  this  land 
of  ours  more  than  20,000. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  But  8  times  20,000 
is  160,000.  One  more  country  could  take 
the  remaining  10,000.  Nine  countries 
could  dominate  immigration  from  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  disre- 
.  gards  what  we  have  provided  for  coun- 
'  tries  other  than  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. You  must  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  these  nine 
countries  could  fill  the  preference  re- 


quirements, they  could  completely  take 
up  the  immigration  ceiling  that  you  sup- 
port. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  Members 
know  that  infonned  Journals  and  jour- 
nalists throughout  the  country  have 
without  exception  endorsed  the  idea  of 
fi  numerical  ceiling  applicable  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Yesterday's  Record 
contains  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Christian  Science  Moiiitor. 
and  syndicated  columnist  Charles  Bart- 
lett.  Today  many  more  newspaper  edi- 
torials have  come  to  my  attention.  Per- 
haps the  best  is  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press: 

(From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Aug.  25 
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New  Immigration  Dancer 

Under  the  flimsy  and  foolish  pretext  of 
making  a  friendly  gesture  to  Central  and 
South  America,  th6  State  Department  ana 
the  Johnson  administration  propose  to  re- 
vise but  maintain  numerical  limits  on  im- 
migration from  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
hut  to  leave  the  doors  wide  open  for  a  flood 
of  Latin  Americans. 

A  revolt  r.gainst  this  dangerous  and  un- 
justified favoritism  is  forming  among  House 
Members.  Their  efforts  deserve  backing 
from  the  public  and  from  Congress. 

What  has  happened  in  the  House  is  that 
the  bill  to  abolish  the  national  origins  quot-i 
system  for  regulating  immigration  h.is  been 
twisted  into  a  vehicle  for  a  new  form  of 
discrimination.  While  an  overall  limit  of 
170,000  Immigrants  a  year  Is  set  for  all  the 
nations  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in- 
cluding England,  West  Germany,  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations  and  Italy,  no  limits  v/hat- 
ever  are  provided  for  the  Latin  Americin 
countries. 

To  call  this  bill  nondiscriminatory  Is 
hypocrisy.  It  discriminates  against  the  na- 
tions that  have  traditionally  supplied  Amer- 
ica with  desirable  Immigrants. 

Such  a  policy  does  not  make  sense.  If  we 
are  to  replace  the  national  origins  principle 
with  the  theory  that  Immigrants  should  be 
judged  on  their  character  and  ability,  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  then  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans should  come  under  the  same  rules,  and 
there  should  bs  a  maximum  quota  for  them 
as  well  as  for  others. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have,  as  many  Mem- 
bers are  aware,  mixed  feelings  as  I  rise 
to  speak  on  this  amendment.  My  per- 
sonal feelings  on  the  amendment,  and 
an  abundance  of  objective  logic,  support 
the  proposal  for  a  worldwide  immigra- 
tion ceiling  or,  alternatively,  a  separate 
ceiling  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration. Prom  a  purely  immigration 
standpoint,  many  of  Mr.  MacGregor's 
arguments  are  irrefutable.  However, 
immigration  legislation  ccnnot  be  con- 
sidered in  a  pure  vacuum. 

There  is  a  problem  of  foreign  rela- 
tions which  must  be  considered,  although 
it  is  a  secondary  consideration.  Over- 
riding, as  always,  are  the  domestic  wel- 
fare interests  of  our  own  country.  The 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  vests  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  President.  He 
is  advised  on  this  subject  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  both  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Rusk.  The  current  situation 
with  respect  to  our  relations  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  particularly  in  the  Car- 
ibbean area,  are  such  that  not  even  the 


most  casual  reader  of  our  daily  press  can 
be  unaware.  The  analysis  of  thes3  situa- 
tions by  the  President  and  his  advisers, 
the  most  competent  in  this  field,  cannot 
be  ignored.  They  have  flatly  stated  that 
the  proposed  amendment  cannot  serve 
our  best  interests  at  this  time,  and  quite 
to  the  contrary,  would  perform  a  distinct 
disservice. 

To  these  arguments  my  judgment  has 
yielded.  I  am  yielding  on  my  original 
proposal  at  this  time,  but  I  serve  clear 
notice  I  am  not  abandoning  it.  The  ef- 
fective date  of  this  bill  is»Ju!y  1,  1968, 
insofar  as  the  new  nonnational  numeri- 
cal ceilings  are  concerned. 

Now  during  all  that  period  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  pursue  this  matter  unremit- 
tingly. 

In  the  meantime  and  effective  imme- 
diately, our  subcommittee  has  expressed 
our  concern  on  the  potential  deluge  from 
elsewhere  in  this  hemisphere,  by  the 
special  provisions  in  the  present  bill 
under  consideration. 

First,  we  have  prohibited  an  adjust- 
ment of  status  by  Western  Hemisphere 
natives  who  may  have  succeeded  In  en- 
tering the  United  States  temporarily 
under  section  245. 

Second,  we  have  required  every  im- 
migrant from  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
be  cleared  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be- 
fore he  may  receive  an  immigrant  visa. 
Third,  we  have  required  that  the 
President  notify  the  Congress  should 
Immigration  from  this  area  increase  at 
any  time  by  as  little  as  10  percent  over 
the  past  years. 

Should  these  new  provisions  not  prove 
effective  in  keeping  a  reasonable  limit 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere  between  now 
and  July  1, 1968, 1  will  be  the  first  to  join 
in  making  that  the  date,  which  I  con- 
fidently believe  is  inevitable,  July  1,  1968. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  these  re- 
quirements which  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  subcommittee  bill  will  achieve  the 
objectives  sought  by  all  of  us  and  there- 
fore they  make  the  proposed  amendment 
unnecessary  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  it  clear  and  if  he  has  not,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  it,  that  my  amend- 
ment would  not  take  effect  immediately. 
It  would  not  take  effect  until  July  1, 
1968,  the  day  on  which  we  eliminate  the 
national  origins  quota  syst€m. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  As  I  said  before,  I 
realize  it  does  not  take  effect  until  July 
1,  1968.  In  the  meantime,  between  now 
and  then,  we  should  take  a  very  thorough 
look  at  the  rate  of  immigrant  admis- 
sions and,  as  I  said  just  a  minute  ago, 
if  during  that  interim  I  feel  we  ought  to 
put  a  ceiling,  we  should  do  it  and  make 
it  effective  July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  only  trouble 
with  that  is  that  to  do  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent item  of  legislation  duected 
against  just  one  area  of  the  world  in- 
stead of  doing  it  as  part  of  a  reform  of 
our  overall  immigration  laws  will,  I  be- 
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lieve,  be  exceedingly  difficult  legislatively. 
It  has  been  40  years  since  we  had  an 
overhaul  of  our  immigration  legislation, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  wait  that  long  be- 
fore accomplishing  the  objective  of  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  in 
opposing  this  amendment — but  perhaps 
for  a  different  reason. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  at  this  time 
to  move  away  from  the  special  relation- 
ship which  we  have  had  with  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  for  the  past  40  years 
during  which  time  we  have  granted  non- 
quota status  to  natives  of  this  hemi- 
sphere for  immigration  purposes.  This 
special  relationship,  which  has  long  ex- 
isted between  this  Nation  and  our  Amer- 
ican sister  republics,  is  based  upon  a 
mutuality  of  interest,  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions, which  fii-st  found  expression  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  was  later  re- 
aflarmed  by  the  founding  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  American  States,  the  good 
neighbor  policy  and,  more  recently,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Now  to  restrict 
immigration  from  these  countries  by  the 
imposition  of  a  quota  system  would  be 
a  significant  departure  from  these  his- 
toric policies. 

Some  of  those  who  support  this 
amendment  are  the  very  people  who 
worry  about  whether  or  not  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  still  a  cornerstone  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  foundation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  rests  in  the  special  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  There  is  a 
certain  inconsistency  to  say  we  no 
longer  should  adhere  to  this  special  re- 
lationship and  should  now  terminate  it. 
An  overall  ceiling  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  would  not  eliminate 
any  problem  since  none  exists.  What- 
ever the  theoretical  advantage,  the  im- 
position of  a  ceiling  may  well  create 
problems  in  our  foreign  relations.  Those 
nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  have  been  treated  in  a  special  way 
since  1924  may  well  regard  unfavorably 
any  move  to  change  this  particular  dem- 
onstration of  our  special  relationship 
with  them. 

The  ifavored  position  of  natives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  who  are  peiinitted 
to  immigrate  to  the  United  States  on  a 
nonquota  basis  was  never  intended  to  be 
discriminatory  against  any  quota  coun- 
try. This  distinction  made  in  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1924,  was  not  based  on 
race,  religion,  ancestry  or  ethnic  origin. 
It  was  simply  a  recognition  of  Western 
Hemisphere  solidarity  which  has  been 
and  is  the  firm  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Even  though  some  may  charac- 
terize this  advantage  accorded  natives  of 
Independent  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries as  discrimination  against  quota 
countries,  it  most  certainly  is  not  an  in- 
vidious discrimination  any  more  than  is 
the  preference  afforded  by  our  law  to 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  to  individ- 
uals with  special  skills.  It  does  not  raise 
racial  or  cultural  barriers,  or  distinctions 
which  other  nations  find  offensive. 


Tliere  has  been  no  Indication  from 
any  government  of  a  quota  country  that 
this  special  position  in  immigration  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  regarded  as  derogatory  or  un- 
fair in  relation  to  quota  countries  or  that 
it  is  causing  them  any  problems  or  creat- 
ing resentment.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
sister  republics  would  regret  any  move  to 
change  this  particular  demonstration  of 
a  special  relationship  in  this  hemisphere. 

Western  Hemisphere  immigration  has 
not  been  out  of  proportion  despite  the 
absence  of  a  numerical  ceiling.  It  has 
ranged  between  a  peak  of  147,000  in 
1927  and  a  low  of  41,000  in  1948.  The 
annual  average  for  the  past  10  years  has 
been  about  110,000.  If,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  there  should  occur-  a  far- 
reaching  change  in  the  pattern  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  immigration,  the  Con- 
gress will  always  be  free  to  review  the 
situation  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  ap- 
propriate measures.  In  other  words,  if 
there  are  changes  in  the  trend  of  immi- 
gration, changes  in  economic  circum- 
stances, or  other  changes  which  raise 
a  problem,  this  would  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  attention  of  Congress.  Sec- 
tion 11  ^d)  of  H.R.  2580  as  amended  as- 
sures the  Congress  that  any  abrupt 
change  in  the  pattern  of  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  not  go 
unnoticed  and  can  be  dealt  with  by 
congressional  action. 

Qualitative  restrictions  governing  all 
immigrants,  which  will  remain  in  our 
law,  and  the  administrative  controls 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  cope  with  any 
appreciable  increase  in  immigration  from 
this  hemisphere  which  might  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  American  labor, 
have  stabilized  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  an  average  of 
110,000  annually.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor's responsibility  for  protecting  those 
interests — see  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act — is  an 
effective  safeguard,  as  is  the  consul's  au- 
thority to  refuse  a  visa  on  public  charge 
groimds.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  these  two  provisions  have  been  ef- 
fective in  protecting  our  economic  in- 
terests and  have  resulted  in  "the  average 
annual  immigration  indicated  above. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  regard  to 
this  amendment  and  it  being  adverse  to 
our  national  interest. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  August  24, 19C5. 
The  Honorable  Emanuel  Celleb. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mannie:  You  have  asked  the  De- 
partment's views  about  the  proposal  of  Con- 
gressman MacGREGOR,  described  on  page  46 
of  Report  No.  745  which  accompanied  H.R. 
2580  as  reported  out  by  your  committee 
August  6,  1965.  The  proposal  calls  for  a 
numerical  ceiling  of  115,000  Immigrants  an- 
nually from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  exclu- 
sive of  immediate  family  members  of  U.S. 
citizens  who  are  not  subject  to  any  numeri- 
cal limitation. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  previously  testified  be- 
fore your  committee  on  this  matter.  I  en- 
close a  summary  of  his  views.  This  makes 
clear  why  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  not 
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serve  the  national  Interest  to  Imi 
on    Immigration    from    the    We!  tern 
sphere  as  envisaged  In  the  MacCr^goi 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  W 
Activg 
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The  adoption  of  this 
be   a   national   insult   to   al 
America.     I  strongly  urge 
feated. 

The   distinguished 
committee  discussed  this  with 
tai-y  of  State.    I  have  permis;  ion 
the  reply .    He  said : 

Deab  Mannie:    You   have 
partment's  views  about  the  propJ)sal 
gressman  NL\cGregor. 

Described  therein,  with  a  |3age  num- 
ber. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  previously  kestifled  be- 
fore your  committee  on  this  m4tter.  I  en- 
close a  summary. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  commend 
guished  gentleman  from  New 
his  statement.    Tlie  Latin  Am^r 
Canadians,  and  we  ouiselves 
the  Western  Hemisphere, 
graphical  neighbors.    We  are 
long  standing.    We  have  in  m  my 
common  inheritance.    I  belieye 
be  a  tragedy  to  depart  in 
from  the  historic  relationshib 
had  with  our  friends  and  neighbors 
the  South. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.     I  thaiik 
tinguished  majority  leader.    ': 
actly  what  we  would  be  doing. 
be  departing  from  an  histcfric 

I  would  believe  this  would 
tionally  insulting  to  our  Latir 
friends.    No  reason  exists  for 
ment.    The  only  result  of  the 
could  be  a  very  insulting  bloM ' 
clal  relationship  that  exists  ir 
today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD, 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  reqi^site 
ber  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  shottld 
speak  forthrightly  in  commending 
members  of  the  subcommittes 
members  of  the  full  Commitiee 
Judiciai-y  for  doing  a  very 
job  in  drafting  H.R.  2580 
step  forward  and  I  am  pleased 
that  so  many  provisions  are 
Republican  effort  in  the  comn^ttee 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believ 
missing  link  in  the  work  the 
has  done.    H.R.  2580  seeks  to 
discrimination  and  the  preferences 
were  built  up  in  the  national 
islatlon  of  the  1920's.     This 
seeks  to  eliminate  a  double  standard 
that  has  existed  too  long  with 
European  and  none  on  those 
Western  Hemisphere.    But  wh*n 
at  the  overall  and  see  the  basii 
without  the  inclusion  of  the 
amendment  I  believe  that,  in 
sibly  we  will  be  perpetuating 
standard. 

It  seems  to  me  without  the 
amendment  you  will  be  writini 
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migration   legislation    for   'the    future 
discrimination  and  preference. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  claims  that 
we  have  a  close  relationship  with  oiu: 
Latin  American  neighbors.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  says  that  we  have 
a  special  relationship  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  I  concede  that  we 
have  a  close  and  special  relationship  geo- 
graphically with  those  south  of  our  na- 
tional border.  I  admit  that  there  Is  a 
special  and  important  relationship  with 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
However,  it  is  legitimate  to  raise  this 
question:  Is  that  i-elatlonship  any  more 
important  to  the  United  States  than 
those  treaties  we  have  with  our  European 
allies  iH  NATO?  Is  that  relationship 
any  more  essential  to  us  today  than 
agreement  we  have  with  our  SEATO 
allies  In  the  South  Pacific?  The  answer, 
in  my  judgment,  is  "No." 

Yes,  we  have  a  special  and  a  close  re- 
lationship with  the  people  in  Latin 
America.  But,  do  we  not  as  Americans 
have  as  strong  a  blood  relationship  with 
more  people  in  more  countries  in  Western 
Europe?  The  answer  is  yes.  In  Poland, 
in  Prance,  in  Italy,  in  England,  In  Ger- 
many, in  Scandanavia,  in  all  of  the  west- 
ern European  countries  we  have  ex- 
tremely close  and  broad  ties  on  the  basis 
of  blood.  So  the  blood  relationship  argu- 
ment Is  in  favor,  not  against,  the 
MacGregor  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  strong  statement  with  reference  to 
our  friends  around  the  world.  If  I  un- 
derstand this  bill  correctly,  the  purpose 
of  it  is  to  end  discrimination  against  our 
friends,  and  relatives  if  you  will,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  I  think  they  will 
all  be  grateful  for  that.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  them  will  expect  us  to  limit  our 
relationships  w;th  our  closest  neighbors 
while  we  are  broadening  our  relationships 
with  our  friends  around  the  world.  I  re- 
mind the  gentleman  it  was  a  Republican 
Congress  that  established  this  precedent 
at  least  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  respond  to  the  comments  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  This 
bill  is  aimed  at  ending  discrimination  and 
eliminating  a  double  standard.  Yet  in 
the  process,  unless  you  have  the  Mac- 
Gregor amendment  incorporated  in  the 
legislation,  you  are  perpetuating  this 
double  standard  and  probably  unfor- 
tunately writing  it  into  the  law  for  a 
long,  long  time  to  come. 

As  I  understand  the  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  even  spokesmen  for 
the  Department  of  State  admitted  that 
in  due  time  there  would  be  such  a  serious 
problem  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  some  legislative  action  to  prevent  a 
tremendous  oniiish  of  immigration  as 
critical  population  problems  arise  in 
Latin  America.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  not  postpone  the  day  of  in- 
evitability. If  even  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  concede  that  we  will  have 
to  take  corrective  action  at  some  future 
date,  then  why  not  do  it  when  we  can 


say  with  all  honesty  and  all  frankness 
that  we  can  treat  all  people,  all  nationali- 
ties, all  nations,  identically?  Let  us  not 
slap  in  the  face  any  nationality,  any  na- 
tion. Therefore  I  strongly  hope  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  approved. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to  note. 
and  I  say  this  in  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  from  Michigan, 
that  this  so-called  double  standard! 
which  is  a  term  used  on  the  other  side, 
has  existed  for  over  four  decades.  We 
heard  no  murmur  of  objection,  not  even 
a  peep  or  squeak,  of  discontent  from  the 
Republican  side  all  these  years.  Now 
suddenly,  out  of  the  blue,  we  have  this 
MacGregor  amendment. 

In  1924,  this  "no  ceiling,"  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  embodied  in  what  act?  It  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Johnson  Act.  He  was  the 
Republican  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Immigration.  In  whose  administra- 
tion? In  the  Coolidge  administration,  a 
Republican  administration.  Was  there 
any  change  suggested  by  the  Republican 
President,  Mr,  Hoover?  No.  Was  there 
any  change  suggested  by  the  Republican 
President,  Mr.  Eisenhower?    No. 

So  that  the  Republicans  joined  with 
Democrats  all  these  years  without  the 
slightest  murmur  of  objection  in  main- 
taining this  open  door  as  far  as  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned. 

Then  there  was  the  80th  Congress. 
The  Republicans  were  in  control  of  the 
80th  Congress  and  were  in  control  of 
the  83d  Congress.  Did  the  appropriate 
committee  in  those  two  Congresses  make 
any  recommendation  of  the  type  now 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? I  know  of  no  such  suggestion. 
and  I  have  been  here  all  these  years. 
Nobody  on  the  Republican  side  ever 
made  a  speech  from  the  well  of 'This 
House  or  anywhere  else  advocating  that 
we  abrogate  or  nullify  this  open  door 
policy  as  far  as  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  concerned.  Of  coiu-se,  it  was  never 
done  because  we  wanted  to  solidify  as 
best  we  could  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  countries  to 
the  south  of  us,  and  with  Canada,  with 
the  countries  of  Pan  America.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  at  this  late  date,  and 
at  this  crucial  time  we  were  to  make  this 
sudden  change  and  say  to  Argentina  and 
Chile  and  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  and 
Colombia  and  Brazil,  "We  are  now  goin,? 
to  put  limitations  on  you." 

These  countries  have  not  sent  in  a 
tremendous  influx  of  immigrants.  The 
number  that  has  come  in  is  very  slight. 
Peru  sent  in  a  little  over  2.000;  Honduras. 
1,700;  El  Salvador,  1,600;  Nicara£;ua, 
1,500.  That  is  the  situation  with  all 
these  countries.  There  has  been  no 
avalanche  of  immigration  from  any  of 
these  nations. 

Now  you  want  to  slap  them  down,  you 
want,  in  a  certain  way,  to  insult  them 
and  say,  "Nr,  we  are  going  to  put  a  lim- 
itation on  those  who  can  come  in." 

You  are  going  to  do  grievous  harm  to 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  will  not  pre-- 
vail.    It  would  be  most  unwise. 
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The  principal  reason  for  opposing  a 
ceiling,  in  addition  to  what  I  said,  is  that 
to  do  so  moves  the  United  States  away 
from  the  special  relationship  we  have 
had  with  the  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries over  the  past  40  years,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  intensifying  our  efforts 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
develop  even  closer  relations  with  our 
sister  republics  and  to  strengthen,  and 
not  weaken,  the  ties  betv%'een  us. 

Our  relationship  with  the  republics  of 
this  hemisphere  is  based  upon  a  mutual- 
ity of  interests,  ideals  and  aspirations. 
That  is  quite  different  from  our  relations 
with  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  and 
Africa.  Our  basic  foreign  poiicy  ob- 
jective is  to  nurture  and  expand  that  mu- 
tuality of  interest.  Having  treated  our 
sister  republics  in  a  favorable  way  since 
1924,  to  change  now  or  3  years  hence 
without  compelling  reasons  of  national 
intersts,  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  con- 
sonant with  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  No  one  regards,  for 
example,  as  discriminatory  the  special 
relationship  existing  between  member 
countries  of  the  Common  Market  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  many  ways,  in- 
cluding t"he  free  movement  of  natives 
among  the  Common  Market  member 
countries.  Similarly,  no  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  regards  the  favored  position 
of  the  natives  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  immigrate  to  the  United  States 
as  discriminatoi-y  aginst  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  MacGregor  proposal  states  that 
the  most  compelling  reason  for  imposi- 
tion of  a  numerical  ceiling  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  after  not  hav- 
ing done  so  in  40  years,  is  the  worldwide 
population  explosion  and  the  "pDssibility 
of  a  sharp  increase  in  immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  countries." 

The  qualitative  restrictions  applicable 
to  all  intending  immigrants,  which  will 
remain  in  the  law,  together  with  the  ad- 
ministrative controls  available  both  to 
the  SecretaiT  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  cope  with  any  appreciable  in- 
crease in  immigration  from  this  hemi- 
sphere which  might  adversely  affect  the 
Interests  of  American  labor,  have  stabi- 
lized Immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  over  the  last  10  years  to  an 
annual  average  of  110,000.  These  built- 
in  safeguards  have  been  reinforced  by 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  our  con- 
suls abroad  to  refuse  a  visa  on  grounds 
that  the  applicant  is  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge.  Experience  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  these  provisions  have 
and  will  continue  to  be  effective  in  pro- 
tecting our  econom'c  interests. 

I  should  emphasize  that  section  11(d) 
of  the  bill  affords  an  additional  safe- 
guard. The  President  will  report  to  us 
if  there  is  a  marked  change  In  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration  and  send  us  his 
recommendations  so  that  we  can  be  fully 


Informed  and  take  whatever  actions  the 
Congress  deems  necessary. 

The  imposition  of  a  ceiUng  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  Is  not  neces- 
sary and  would  not  help  us  attain  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  which  require 
closer  cooperation  with  our  sister  re- 
publics and  continued  manifestation  of 
our  mutuality  of  interest. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
sufHcient  safeguards  in  the  pending  bill 
to  prevent  any  great  avalanche  of  im- 
migrants into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  imposition  of  the 
ceiHng  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  not" 
necessary  and  It  will  not  help  us  with 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  which  re- 
quire closer  cooperation  with  our  sister 
republics  and  continued  manifestation 
of  our  mutuality  of  interests. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
grettable that  the  charge  of  partisanship 
Shou'd  have  been  brought  Into  the  con- 
sidciation  of  this  very  Important  legisla- 
tion, legislation  which  should  have  been 
considered  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  members  of  this  committee  who  do 
not  know  it  that  it  was  not  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  drew  into 
the  discussion  of  this  legislation  partisan 
considerations. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  record 
will  show  that  it  was  the'  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
other  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  joined  with  enough  of  the 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  to  write 
the  legislation,  which  is  before  the  com- 
mittee this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj',  that  in  his 
criticism  of  the  party  for  not  doing  any- 
thing about  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  or 
the  act  that  was  passed  in  the  twenties, 
that  his  party  has  been  in  control  of  the 
House  ard  of  the  Senate  at  least  four 
times  as  many  of  tlie  years  during  that 
period  of  time  as  has  the  minority  party 
been  in  control  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  always  happy 
to  yield  to  our  delightful  and  friendly 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  wanted  to  make  the  observation 
so  that  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing, that  there  is  no  injection  of 
partisan  politics  into  the  debate,  and  I 
want  to  disabuse  my  friend's  mind  of 
this  fact.  We  can  debate  here  and  have 
honest  misunderstandings  or  differences 
of  opinion  without  partisanship  In  the 
sense  of  partisanship  being  injected  Into 
It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  this  side  have  in 
a  most  polite  way  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  40  years  ago,  under 
a  Republican  administration,  this  very 
wise  policy  in  relation  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  put 
into  operation,  and  we  accepted  one  of 
the    first    wisdoms    of   the   Republican 


Party  for  the  past  40  years.  We  think  it 
is  a  wise  policy.  We  are  simply  trying— 
and  we  have  adopted  this  policy — to 
carry  it  on.  We  are  urging  you  not  ..o 
repudiate  the  good  policy  that  you  estab- 
lished 40  years  ago, 

Mr,  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  the  Speaker  who  sees  all,  hears 
all  and  knows  most  all,  knows  that  the 
law  which  is  sought  to  be  amended  bears 
the  distinguished  name  of  the  late  great 
Senator  McCarran  and  the  late  great 
Representative  Tad  Walter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  the 
Speaker  apologized  for  the  partisan  poli- 
tics that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  brought  Into  the 
discussion.  I  listened  to  every  word  of 
it,  and  I  repeat  what  I  said  about  the 
time  that  the  party  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  chairman  and  the  majority  leader 
has  been  in  control  of  the  House. 

As  I  recall,  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  other  side,  who  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  said  that  immigra- 
tion from  the  Western  Hemisphere  had 
dropped  appreciably,  and  he  cited  one 
6-month  period  in  a  5-year  period  to 
prove  his  statement  that  there  was  a  ma- 
terial decrease  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  from  South  American 
nations. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  record 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shows  that  in  5  years  the  increase  in  Im- 
migrants from  South  America  to  the 
United  States  increased  230  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McCdlloch)  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  known  to  all  those  who  read  that  the 
population  explosion,  great  as  it  is  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  even 
greater  In  South  American  countries, 
and  as  the  immigrants  increase  in  nlim- 
bers  it  is  going  to  be  more  diflScult  by 
the  day  and  by  the  week  and  by  the  year 
to  put  an  overall  ceiling  on  such  Immi- 
gration. 

We  are  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when 
It  will  of  necessity  be  done,  compared  to 
the  present  when  it  can  be  done  without 
great  pain' or  suffering,  or  international 
hurt. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
cision to  slow  down  immigration  In  the 
face  of  legislation  such  as  in  the  bill 
now  before  us.  If  it  is  not  amended,  does 
not  do  justice  to  this  great  countiT  in  its 
diplomatic  relations  with  South  Amer- 
ican nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  now. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  MacGregor  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  In  25 
minutes.    ** 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHELF.    Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a 
very  diflQcult  assigrmient  for  one  who  has 
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served  on  the  Judiciary 
over  20  years  to  differ  with 
of  the  full  committee  and 
man  of  the  Subcommittee 
tion. 

My  friends  and  colleagues 
my  good  fortune  not  only 
a  Member  of  this  great  body 
21  years  but  also  to  have 
of  the  Immigration  and 
committee  for  18 '/i  of  those 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
lation  come  and  go.     I 
every  progressive  piece  of 
since  I  have  been  a  member 
conunittee  since  1947.    I 
I  was  told  by  our  late  and  be 
Tad  Walter,  as  the  balance 
old  five-man  subcommittee 
tion,  yes — two  liberals,  two 
and  myself.  I  appreciated 
that  was  placed  in  me  at 
I  hope  that  you  will  agree 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  today 
never  done  anything  in  anj 
any  official  act  to  have  violat^ 
fidence.     Personally,   my 
think  this  is  a  good  bill 
Gregor  amendment  that  is, 
to  compliment  the  gentlemai  i 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  for 
tion — and  he  mkde  a  maj 
tribution.     Also  I  want  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [ 
and   the    gentleman   from 
I  Mr.  RoDiNO]  and  our  belovejd 
Mr.  Celler,  for  all  the 
they  made — and,  yes,  I  want 
wonderful  staff  members  w 
to  write  this  bill.    This  is 
bill.    This  bill  was  written 
committee.    This  bill  was 
the  Attorney  General  or 
of  State.    We  members  of 
mittee  wrote  it  the  hard  wa; ' 
the  bill  except  for  one 
ought  to  have  incorporated 
MacGregor  amendment.    I 
why.      I    voted    for    Mr 
amendment  in  the 
carried  5  to  4 — it  was  that 

That  means  that  we  were 
ing  about  what  we  were  doii  i 
not  race  or  hurry  through 
We  spent  over  3  years  holdi|i 
so  as  to  know  all  of  the  facts. 

Upontj?e  request  of  the 
I  agreSaTo  help  them,  and  so 
Democrat,  and  upon 
was  defeated  6  to  3.    Oh,  I 
you  smiling — well,  the 
United  States  is  my  Pi-esident 
ask  me  for  a  favor  or  to 
legislation  just  as  much  as 
ent  of  mine  bacl:  home.   I 
that  the  time  will  never  come 
to  turn  him  down.    If  I  think 
I'll   help;    if  I   think   his 
wrong,  I  will  not  go  along, 
stant  case  I  honestly  believe 
advisers    on    foreign    policy 
wrong.    They  tell  the  President 
amendment  will  nun  our 
all  the  nations  of  the 
sphere;  I  say  to  you,  my 
that  it  does  not.    This 
eventually   going   to   come 
Morton    &    Ballard's    old 
Louisville.   Ky. — "Eventually 
now?"   Yes,  Roger  Morton,  " 
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why  not  now?"  Th^  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  MacGrecor  in  the  subcommittee 
would  have  reserved  45  percent  of  the 
total  world  ceiling  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  alone.  Now  is  not  that 
really  taking  good  care  of  our  friends 
that  are  close  to  us?  If  you  had  five  sons 
and  gave  to  one  of  them  45  percent  of 
your  total  estate,  then  divided  the  55 
percent  balance  amongst  the  remaining 
four — do  not  you  know  that  you  have 
really  taken  good  care  of  the  one  who 
obtained  the  45  percent?  In  the  instant 
case — our  neighbors  to  the  south  would 
have  received  that  amount  while  the  bal- 
ance of  55  percent  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  coming.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
adopt  this  amendment  within  3  years. 
Let  me  tell  you  why.  In  the  world  today 
there  are  3,300  million  people.  The  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  within  the  next  35  years 
there  will  be  6,600  million  people.  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  today  we  are  in- 
formed that  there  are  some  200  million 
people.  The  same  experts  estimate  that 
within  the  next  35  years,  and  you,  Mr. 
MooRE,  heard  the  testimony,  I  heard  it, 
and  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  it,  there  will  be  600 
million  people  down  south  of  the 
border,  so  to  speak.  Merciful  heavens, 
where  are  we  going  to  put  them 
all?  I  love  them — you  love  them — they 
are  our  friends.  But  you  do  not  have  to 
buy  your  friends.  I  never  knowingly  or 
willingly  asked  a  friend  of  mine  to  do 
something  that  I  thought  would  hurt  him 
either  spiritually,  religiously,  morally, 
mentally,  phjjsically,  socially,  financially, 
politically,  or  in  any  other  way.  If  you 
do,  then  you  are  not  a  man's  friend  be- 
cause you  do  not  ask  a  friend  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  hurt  him.  Our 
friends  to  the  north  and  south  of  us 
ought  not  ask  us  to  do  this.  My  col- 
leagues, let  me  say  this  to  you  in  con- 
clusion. I  think  this  MacGregor  sug- 
gestion and  approach  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  am  going  to  support  the  bill  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted  and  if  it  is 
not,  then  I  am  going  to  vote  "no."  I 
would  do  this  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  I 
would  do  it  because  I  sincerely  believe 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  beloved 
country.  We  simply  cannot  literally 
push  our  own  family  out  of  our  own 
home  in  order  to  take  in  our  neighbors 
who  live  on  the  same  block.  I  repeat,  I 
love  our  Latin  American  friends  and  all 
who  reside  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  I  love  America  first,  last,  and  always. 

I  changed  my  vote  in  the  subcommittee 
only  to  get  the  bill  to  the  floor.  I  thought 
that  it  was  entitled  to  be  heard  and  acted 
on  by  the  entire  House — the  best  jui-y  in 
all  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  RoDiNol. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
pose we  might  say  that  one  could  be  logi- 
cal and  consistent  and  support  the  Mac- 
Gregor amendment,  but,  when  we  have 
to  consider  that  there  is  the  national 
interest  at  stake,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  one  who  molds  our  foreign 
policy,  has  made-  such  a  strong  statement 
that  it  Is  not  in  our  national  interest 
to  do  so,  that  it  would  be  inopportune  to 
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set  a  ceiling  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
I  do  not  then  believe  we  should  substi- 
tute our  judgment  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Instead  of  logic 
and  consistency.  I  believe  we  must  face 
reality  and  consider  the  national  interest 
as  being  paramount. 

What  is  good  for  the  United  States  of 
America?  What  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest? 

The  Secretary  of  State  says  it  is  ab- 
solutely important  that  we  continue  this 
longstanding  special  relationship. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MacGregor]  recognizes  the 
validity  of  the  argument  that  it  is  inop- 
portune to  make  any  change  at  this  time 
in  our  relationship  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  he  projects  his  amend- 
ment to  take  place  in  1968.  Why  does  he 
do  that?  He  does  not  want  us  to  let  the 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  know 
that  we  are  actually  going  to  do  some- 
thing now  so  he  says  let  us  wait  until 
1968  for  the  ceiling  to  take  effect.  But 
once  we  adopt  this  amendment  we  will 
be  broadcasting  to  the  world  that  we  are 
changing  our  position  and  giving  the 
Western  Hemisphere  a  slap  in  the  face. 
This  is  against  our  national  interest  and 
against  our  foreign  policy.  In  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State — who  Is  our  distinguished 
expert  on  foreign  policy  says  of  such  a 
ceiling : 

The  Department  continues  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  the  enactment  at  this  time  of 
any  measure  that  would  terminate  the  non- 
quota status  of  Immigrants  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  is  our  view  that  such  a 
change  in  the  law  would  have  extremely  ad- 
verse effects  on  our  relations  with  the  friend- 
ly nations  of  this  hemisphere  and  would  be 
particularly  Inopportune  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  am  confident  that  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State  has 
weighed  his  statement  and  words  care- 
fully. He  has  spoken  for  the  nationjil  in- 
terest. I  am  content  to  rest  my  case 
on  his  good  judgment  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  For  these  reasons  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinchuysen]. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  have  givtn 
this  whole  question  much  thought.  I 
was  called  by  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State  yesterday,  who 
inquired  about  my  position  on  this  so- 
called  MacGregor  amendment.  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  I  still  had  an  open 
mind  on  that  subject. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion 
on  the  floor  today,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
of  the  advisability  of  acting  favorably  on 
this  amendment. 

The  argument  has  been  made  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways — including  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  just  now — that 
the  time  is  not  opportune,  that  we  will  be 
slapping  our  friends  in  Latin  America  in 
the  face,  if  we  impose  a  ceiling  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Immigration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
things.    First,  the  proposed  ceiling  is  far 
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more  liberal  than  with  respect  to  104  na- 
tions not  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
No  preferences  are  applied.  There  are 
to  be  no  quotas.  And  this  armual  ceiling 
is  more  liberal  than  the  actual  immigra- 
tion from  that  area  over  the  past  15 
years. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  i-eally 
argue  that  If  we  do  not  act  now  we  will 
not  be  obliged  to  face  this  question  at  a 
later  date.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  spoke  of  a  potential  del- 
uge. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  by  implication  admitted 
that  there  might  be  an  avalanche  if  we 
did  not  have  some  kind  of  restrictions, 
which  he  feels  in  part,  at  least,  are  pres- 
ently in  the  bill.  I  might  add  that  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  specious  argument 
that  we  should  not  act  now  because  we 
have  not  acted  in  the  past  40  years.  If 
we  used  that  logic,  we  should  have  had 
no  immigration  bill  from  the  Judiciaiy 
Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affaiis,  I  am  naturally  sensitive  to 
the  possible  implications,  of  what  we  do, 
on  our  friends  overseas.  I  see  no  convul- 
sions overseas  if  we  act  now  and  act  in  a 
reasonable  way.  I  believe  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  with  respect  to  this  question 
of  unlimited  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  to  grasp  the  net- 
tle now. 

I  would  guess  that  we  have  done  more 
damage  by  our  recent  actions  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  though  I  myself  am 
not  criticizing  them,  than  by  applying 
reasonable  restrictions  on  our  friends  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  this 
amendment,  I  must  repeat,  still  is  more 
generous  to  them  than  we  are  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Corman]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  hope 
I  will  not  be  accused  of  partisanship  if 
I  oppose  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee position  on  this  amendment.  I  ain 
not  really  opposed  to  it  because  of  that, 
but  rather  because  of  the  substance  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  useless,  irre- 
sponsible proposal. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  we  are  being 
subjective  in  opposing  his  amendment. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  friendship  is  sub- 
jective but  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  use  and  to  the  free  world.  If  we  re- 
view our  relations  with  our  friends  in  this 
hemisphere,  we  find  that  we  erred  rather 
badly  in  some  of  the  policies  we  fol- 
lowed from  1920  to  1933.  It  took  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  establish  the  good 
neighbor  policy  and  renew  old  friend- 
ships. And  we  all  recall  how  important 
those  friends  were  to  us  during  World 
Warn. 

In  all  of  the  nearly  200  years  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation  we  have  had  no 
ceiling  on  immigration  from  other  coun- 
tries in  this  hemisphere  and  we  have 
not  been  deluged  with  immigrants. 

There  is  some  apprehension  about  the 
double  standard,  but  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  MacGregor  amendment  is  a 
aouble  standard.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  does  not  propose  to  treat  the 
Western  Hemisphere   as  we   treat  the 


coimtries  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  He 
has  his  own  double  standard.  He  just 
does  not  like  ours. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  ceiUng  will  be 
inevitable  because  there  will  be  lots  of 
people  born  in  the  world.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  no  ceiling  is  inevitable. 

There  is  a  qualitative  requirement  on 
every  individual  who  comes  Into  this 
country.  First  of  all.  for  one  to  get  into 
this  country  from  any  place  else  iri  the 
world  he  must  either  come  to  rejoin  his 
family  or  have  a  skill  or  a  profession 
which  is  in  short  supply  or  he  must  es- 
tablish that  he  is  not  going  to  displace 
an  American  worker.  How  can  we  be 
deluged  by  people  when  we  impose  these 
requirements?  The  suggestion  is  an  ab- 
surdity. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  the  MacGregor 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me.  not  brave, 
but  foolhardy  to  slap  friends  in  the  face 
at  this  time  in  our  histoi-y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
M.'\cGregor1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  a  suggestion  here,  I  think 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [,Mr.  Rodino],  that  in  draft- 
ing my  amendment  I  was  receptive  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Let 
me  state  emphatically  that  that  is  true. 
My  amendment  does  give  favored  treat- 
ment to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
amendment  establishes  a  numerical  ceil- 
ing which,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinchuysen]  indicated, 
is  more  generous  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  hght  of  past  immigration 
patterns  than  is  the  ceiling  of  170,000 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Second.  My  amendment  would  give 
favored  treatment,  recognizing  our  40- 
year  history  with  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, to  our  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere by  excluding  them  from  the 
20,000-per-country  limitation. 

People  have  said  to  me,  "My  district 
borders  Canada.  The  people  there  have 
some  close  ties  with  Canada.  What  will 
ycur  amendment,  Mr.  MacGregor,  do  to 
Canadian  immigration?"  The  answer  is. 
Absolutely  nothing.  I  say  that  because 
the  20,000-per-country  limitation  which 
will  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to 
the  Federal  Repubhc  of  Germany  and 
the  Republic  of  Italy  and  to  all  other 


coimtries  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  will  not  apply  under  my  amend- 
ment to  Canada,  to  Mexico,  or  to  any 
other  coimtry  of  this  hemisphere. 

Third.  I  have  recognized  the  appeal  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  giving  favored 
treatment  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
coimtries  in  a  third  respect.  No  Immi- 
grant from  any  Western  Hemisphere 
country  will  be  obliged  to  meet  any  of  the 
preference  requirements  that  govern  im- 
migration from  all  countries  external  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  record  Is  clear.  Outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment say  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
limit  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  at  some  time  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Obviously  it  ought  to  be  done  now 
consonant  with  the  overall  objectives  of 
eliminating  discrimination  based  upon 
national  origin  and  geographic  location. 
If  a  numerical  ceiling  has  merit  for  our 
historical  friends  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  why  in  thunder  does  it  not 
have  sense  and  logic  for  this  hemisphere? 
I  point  out  to  you  that  the  ceiling 
which  I  propose  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  more  generous  to  those  coun- 
tries than  the  ceiling  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  the  i  ^^t  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  There  has  been 
statesmanship  in  the  offering  of  this 
amendment. 

May  I  say  to  thg  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  my  amendment  was  adopted 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  nationality  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  at  this  historic 
time  are  making  this  badly  needed  revi- 
sion in  our  immigration  laws,  while  we 
are  striking  down  3  years  hence  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system,  while  we  are 
emphasizing  our  traditional  American 
interest  in  the  reunification  of  families, 
we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  extend  the 
policy  of  nondiscrimination  by  adopting 
throughout  the  world  the  numerical  ceil- 
ing concept. 

'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
M.\thias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tliis  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  foreign  policy  considerations 
far  outweigh  the  other  issues  involved 
here. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  bringing  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  to  the  House  a  legislative  proposal 
that  is  reasoned,  moderate,  and  effective. 
The  absence  of  bitter  debate  in  the  House 
today  is  evidence  that  the  bipartisan  au- 
thors of  this  bill— the  members  of  the 
subcommittee — have  achieved  a  remark- 
able degree  of  agreement  on  a  subject 
charged  with  emotional  controversy. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  broad  sup- 
port for  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains administrative  reforms  and  quali- 
tative controls  that  do  apply  to  appli- 
cants for  entry  to  the  United  States  from 
the  whole  world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
that  the  imposition  of  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ceiling  is  primarily  a  foreign  af- 
fairs problem  rather  than  an  issue  of  in- 
ternal legislation.   On  an  issue  of  foreign    : 
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policy  I  feel  bound  to  give  fir  t  priority  to 
my  conscientious  view  as  to  ihe  vital  in- 
_  terest  of  the  Nation's  welf ar  ?  as  affected 
by  its  relations  with  otl  er  nations, 
though  that  necessarily  brir  gs  my  opin- 
ion in  conflict  with  that  ff  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota. 

I  feel  that  it  is  essential 
port  the  views  of  the 
on  the  question  of  imposition 
ing  on  immigration  from 
Hemisphere.    We  have  not 
any  problem  to  date  and 
ready  said  and  as  Secreta 
pointed  out,  the  question  is  s 
foreign  policy.    There  is  litt 
of  a  practical  problem  of 
Western  Hemisphere  immi 
bill,  in  addition  to  the  bull 
istrative  safeguards  availabh 
retary  of  State  and  Secreta 
provides  in  section  ll(d>  th£ 
dent  must  bring  to  the 
Congress  any  marked 
gration  from  the  Western 
that  we  are  alerted  and  can 
sirable  action. 

Under  the  direction  of  grea 
of  State  such  as  John  Quincj 
Ellihu  Root  the  special 
ing  between  the  nations  of 
Hemisphere  has  been 
ing  today  materially  changes 
toric  afflrmity  of  sister  repu  )lics 

I  am  convinced  that,  at  a  tiine 
are    seeking    through    the 
Progress  and  th&  OAS  to 
tical  ways  our  concern   an< 
of  interests  with  our  sister 
should  not  override  the  j 
Secretary  of  State  on  a  quc^ 
eign  policy  that  will  probabl 
mediate  and  serious 
will  prejudice  the  national 
the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  dhair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse  1. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr 
Judgment  there  would  be  no 
impair  relations  between 
and  Latin  America  than  to 
40  years,  a  limitation  on  imitii 
this  Nation   from  the   Wes 
sphere. 

In  1924,  by  virtue  of  histo 
and  geographic  ties,  the 
United  States,  in  enacting 
strictive  immigration 
history,   provided   nonquota 
immigrants   from   the 
sphere.     A  special  Senate 
immigration   policy  in    194T 
that  this  nonquota  status 
tained  in  the  interests  of  our 
bor  policy,  the  difficulty  in 
huge  borders  of  Canada  and 
the  lack  of  abuse  of  the 
ship.    The  House  Judiciary 
again  this  year,  after  a 
of  our  policy  with  the 
and  other  officials  decided  to 
provision. 

I  can  see  no  purpose  in  chbnging  this 
provision.  I  can  see  only  the  creation  of 
new  problems  resulting  from  t.  Despite 
no  numerical  limitation  at  he  present 
time,  immigration  from  tie  Western 
Hemisphere  has  not  been  dis  sroportlon- 
ate.  In  fact  it  was  highest  ii  1927  when 
147,000  immigrants  entered  <  ur  country 
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at  a  time  when  our  own  economy  was  less 
able  to  absorb  large  numbers  of  immi- 
grants. 

The  imposition  of  a  nimierical  ceiling 
would  be  completely  inconsistent  with 
our  other  policies  and  proprrams  in  the 
hemisphere.  At  a  time  when  we  are  en- 
couraging closer  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  hem.isphcre  through 
strengthened  institutions,  development 
programs  and  cultural  and  educational 
exchanges,  it  mrikes  no  sense  whatsoever 
to  say  that  we  no  longer  intend  to  main- 
tain the  special  relationship  between  our 
nations  that  has  existed  in  the  past  in 
this  area. 

The  record  indicates  that  we  will  prob- 
ably not  have  more  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  under  this  new  im- 
mi^rration  legislation  thrsn  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  We  should  also  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  normal  qualita- 
tive and  administrative  controls  will  con- 
tinue to  be  observed.  Adequate  safe- 
guards for  American  labor  and  welfare 
Institutions  have  been  developed  and 
these  will  continue  to  operate. 

Indeed,  this  legislation  air  ady  care- 
fully guards  against  the  result  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  p)event.  In 
the  first  place,  intending  immigrants,  in- 
cluding those  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, must  have  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  he  will  not  dis- 
place a  qualified  American  worker  and 
that  his  employment  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  workers  similarly  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

Siiould  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion under  the  nonquota  provisions  ex- 
ceed by  10  percent  or  more  the  average 
number  of  immigrants  admitted  from 
the  hemisphere  in  the  previous  5  years, 
the  President  is  required  to  notify  the 
Congress  of  this  fact.  Congress  is  then 
free  to  take  whatever  remedial  action  is 
deemed  necessary. 

The  argument  that  this  provision  dis- 
criminates against  other  nations  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  has  had  more  force 
with  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
than  with  the  affected  countries.  The 
entire  world  has  recognized  the  special 
ties  that  bind  the  United  States  and  her 
sister  republics  in  the  hemisphere. 

Throughout  our  history,  from  the 
friendships  of  men  like  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son with  patriots  like  Simon  Bolivar,  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  the  formation  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  creation 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  the  partnership  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  trend  and  commitment  of 
the  United  States  has  been  toward  clo.ser 
ties  with  our  hemispheric  nei.Thbors.  We 
would  do  a  great  disservice  to  this  heri- 
tage by  adopting  this  amendment.  We 
should  approve  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the   gentleman   from   Virginia    [Mr. 

POFT]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recot- , 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

POFF]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  n.nc 
people  in  this  body  who  know  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  confronted  best 
are  the  s'x  Democrats  and  the  thrco  V.c- 
publ'cans  who  populate  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Nationality. 
In  the  subcommittee  deliberations  :i,e 
members,  constituting  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority, voted  for  the  MacGregor  ara-n:!- 
ment.  That,  I  suggest,  is  the  best  uos- 
sible  evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  M.'.c- 
Gresor  amendment. 

,  I  poy  special  tribute  to  the  dis'ii- 
gu'shed  gentleman  from  Kentucky  Vvho 
made  what  I  regard  as  a  coura?°ojs 
dissprtat'on  on  the  floor  of  this  Hciss, 
p.nd  I  must  express  my  adm'ration  for 
tl'.e  candor  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentkm-n 
from  Ohio  IMr.  PeighanI,  who  referred 
to  a  wealth  of  objective  evidence  which 
reflects  a  need  for  a  Western  Hc.ni- 
sphere  ceiling. 

May  I  take  the  short  time  availablo  to 
me  to  refer  specifically  to  some  of  tint 
objective  evidence? 

Mr.  Chairman,  .the  Department  of 
Economic  r.nd  Social  Affairs  of  t::c 
United  Nations  undertook  a  populati  n 
study  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  or.:', 
according  to  the  projections  of  that 
study,  in  tropical  Amex-ica,  in  1950  there 
were  16  people  per  square  mile.  By  the 
yer-r  2000,  that  figure  will  be  59. 

In  Central  America,  the  increase  in 
that  period  will  be  from  36  to  143  people 
per  square  mile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  also  le:,it- 
imate  for  us  to  consider  in  context  with 
these  statistics  tlie  figures  relative  Id 
population  growth  in  the  United  States. 
Our  growth  rate,  percentagewise,  in  this 
country  is  only  1.6  percent  comnr.rcd 
with  3.6  percent  in  Brazil.  And,  Mv. 
Chairman,  although  our  percentage  in- 
crease is  rather  modest,  our  absolute 
population  increase  is  rather  dramntic. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  increas- 
i:ig  the  number  of  American  citizen.^;  by 
reason  of  the  increase  in  our  birth  rate 
and  the  decrease  in  our  death  rate,  by 
7,200  loer  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  700  days,  in  less 
than  2  years,  wc  will  have  5  million  more 
Americans  than  we  have  today.  That 
will  push  our  population  above  the  200 
million  figure. 

The  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  State  for 
Latin  American  Affairs  testified  that  wc, 
at  our  present  rate  of  growth,  must 
create  an  additional  1  million  jobs  per 
year  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  today  reside  in  the 
1  irge  metropolitan  areas  of  America. 
Every  demographer  who  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  agreed  that  the  vast 
majority  of  immigrants  who  s?ttle  in 
this  country  tend  to  settle  in  urban 
areas. 

Already  plagued  by  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  urban  congestion  such  as  short- 
ages of  jobs,  housing,  schools,  medical 
facilities,  water,  and  so  forth,  the  United 
States  can  hardly  bo  fairly  condemned  If 
v;e  v/eigh  the  additional  burdens  an  even 
larger  population  would  impose. 
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I  am  not  much  impressed  with  the 
argument  that  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment would  embarrass  the  United  States 
in  her  relations  with  her  neighbors  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  What  about 
our  neighbors  and  allies  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere?  What  is  embarrassing 
about  a  policy  of  equal  treatment  for  all 
members  of  the  community  of  nations? 
And  why  should  not  such  a  policy,  de- 
signed to  take  effect  3  years  later,  be  es- 
tablished now  while  we  are  engaged  in 
the  omnibus  task  of  reforming  our  immi- 
gration laws?  Why  postpone  a  chore  we 
will  some  day  most  surely  have  to  per- 
form? And  when  that  day  comes,  will 
not  that  chore,  standing  alone,  be  more 
difficult  and  more  embarrassing  to 
perform? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  a  sad  and  a  tragic  thing  to 
throw  a  friend  out  of  your  home.  This 
hemisphere  is  the  home  of  all,  the  home 
of  the  North  Americans,  of  the  Central 
Americans,  and  of  the  South  Americans. 
Hemispheric  solidarity  is  our  shield  in  a 
world  of  trouble,  and  from  the  earhest 
days  of  our  Republic  we  have  worked 
to  build  a  hemispheric  solidarity  that 
would  stand  against  all  onslaughts  of 
time  and  evil  design. 

And  now  in  the  flashing  of  the  light- 
ning, and  on  the  whim  of  the  moment, 
to  throw  it  away — to  throw  the  friends 
of  the  years  out  of  our  home — to  slam 
the  door  in  the  face  of  friendship — it  is 
tragic  folly  that  approaches  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  mass  hemispheric  suicide. 
All  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  ugly 
head  of  communism  has  been  raised  on 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  we  have  been 
joined  with  other  nations  on  this  hemi- 
sphere to  keep  this,  our  hemisphere,  the 
land  of  freedom  and  of  government  of, 
for,  and  by  the  people.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  at  such  a  time,  and  to  such  old  and 
tried  friends,  we  should  give  the  bum's 
rush. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  when  my 
good  and  learned  friend,  in  advocating 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
know  he  is  a  wise  and  gool  man,  said 
that  no  one  knew  the  subject  covered 
by  the  amendment  except  the  seven  men 
serving  on  the  subcommittee.  I  must 
disagree  with  my  good  friend. 

I  think  I  know  this  subject.  My 
knowledge  comes  not  from  books  and 
legal  approaches  but  from  the  personal 
touches.  I  spent  part  of  my  boyhood  in 
Central  America,  and  for  my  school 
mates  and  my  playmates  of  those  far- 
away days  I  have  a  warm  affection.  We 
passed  many  happy  days  in  this,  their 
hemisphere,  my  hemisphere,  the  hemi- 
sphere of  all  Central  Americans  and 
South  Americans  and  North  Americans. 
Mr.  Chairman,  never  will  I  be  a  party 
to  throwing  friends  out  of  my  home  and 
slamming  the  door  in  their  face.  Never 
^'lU  I  be  a  party  to  destroying  the  hemis- 
pheric solidarity  that  is  a  shield  to  our 
security. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
.The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  MooRE]. 
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Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
spect to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  Corbjan],  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it  should  be 
stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
that  the  MacGregor  amendment  we  are 
now  considering  in  actuality  is  not  a  Re- 
publican position  at  all.  It  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  Repubhcan  thinking.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  initially  as  it  first  came  to 
the  subcommittee's  attention  it  was  the 
brainchild  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  FeighanI.  Following  this  sugges- 
tion I  proposed  such  amendment  in  the 
subcommittee  and  was  not  successful  in 
having  it  adopted. 

May  I  say  we  are  not  discussing  an 
amendment  which  is  the  position  of  the 
Republican  Party  any  more  than  it  is  the 
position  of  a  number  of  distinguished  and 
respected  newspapers  of  this  country.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
here  today  that  the  American  Legion  of 
this  country  has  given  their  support  in 
convention  assembled  in  Portland  this 
day  to  H.R.  2580,  as  amended,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider placing  a  ceiling  on  our  total  immi- 
gration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  MacGregor 
amendment  deserves  favorable  consider- 
ation of  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia that  there  is  a  wealth  of  objec- 
tive evidence  for  the  MacGregor 
amendment.  I  would  say  that  the  most 
cogent  reason  for  opposing  the  amend- 
ment, one  of  the  most  important  reasons, 
to  my  mind,  is  that  our  present  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  by  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk,  demands 
a  negative  vote  on  this  amendment.  To 
fail  in  this,  and  of  all  he  has  been  di- 
rected to  do  and  has  successfully  done 
in  the  past  with  reference  to  cm*  coun- 
tiT,  an  affirmative  vote  would  be  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  present  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Beyond  that,  a  yea  vote  for  this 
amendment  would  be  taking  an  adverse 
view  of  the  President's  attitude  toward 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  prevail. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  I  was  in  favor  originally  of  a 
worldwide  ceiling  which  I  think  Is  in- 
escapable. Again  I  want  to  assure  the 
Membership  our  subcommittee  will  keep 
a  close  tab  on  this  Western  Hemisphere 
matter,  and  if  we  feel  it  is  necessary  we 
will  recommend  that  we  have  a  world- 
wide ceiling,  which  of  course  would  in- 
clude those  numerically  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  will  reluctantly  vote  against  the 
MacGregor  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor!  . 

It  is  of  grave  concern  to  me  that  a  bill 
discriminating  so  strongly  against  some 
of  our  longstanding  friends  and  allies  ,^ 
throughout  the  world  should  be  given 
such  serious  consideration  by  this  body. 
Yet,  this  is  what  the  bill  before  us  today 
does. 

Under  this  bill,  there  is  no  numerical 
limitation  on  immigration  from  any  of 
the  independent  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  countries.  Thus,  while  peo- 
ple from  a  Caribbean  island  such  as  To- 
bago, or  from  a  Central  American  coun- 
try such  as  El  Salvador,  or  a  South 
American  nation  such  as  Paraguay  are 
totally  unrestricted  in  their  abihty  to 
enter  this  country;  people  from  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  as  examples,  would 
come  imder  a  niunerical  ceiUng  and  a 
rigid  system  of  qualifications  called 
preferences. 

Because  control  of  immigration  into 
the  United  States  is  admittedly  essential, 
it  is  only  equitable  to  our  friends  outside 
of  this  hemisphere  that  restrictions  on 
immigration  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries be  imposed  as  well.  The  Mac- 
Gregor amendment  accomplishes  this 
objective. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  con- 
ceded before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  the  time  will  come  when  a 
restriction  on  immigration  into  the 
United  States  from  Latin  Amei-ican 
countries  will  be  needed.  This  body 
should  be  concerned,  therefore,  not  only 
with  the  detrimental  effect  passage  of 
this  legislation  in  its  present  form  would 
have  upon  our  relations  with  countries 
outside  of  this  hemisphere,  but  with  the 
effect  it  v/ill  surely  have  upon  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  at  some  future  date  to  - 
restrict  immigration  from  our  neighbor- 
ing countries  to  the  south.  Unless  the 
MacGregor  amendment  is  adopted  to- 
day. Congress  will  be  called  upon  in  the  *  , 
future  to  impose  restrictions  on  Latin 
American  nations  when  the  full  impact 
of  uncontrolled  immigration  from  Latin 
America  is  felt.  For  Congress  to  come 
back  to  this  problem  when  it  is  most 
acute  and  to  limit  immigration  at  thav. 
time,  will  be  interpreted  by  Latin  Ameri- 
cans as  pulling  the  welcome  mat  out 
from  under  them.  Such  future  action 
cannot  help  but  damage  our  relations 
with  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  to  act  is  now 
when  it  is  possible  to  treat  all  countries 
fairly  and  equitably. 

Too  often  this  Congress  has  adopted 
the  slogan  "Legislate  now — perfect 
later."  Perfecting  this  bill  at  a  later 
time  will  have  a  harmful  effect  on  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  Passing 
it  in  its  present  form  will  have  a  harm- 
ful effect  on  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  This  perplexity  can 
be  avoided  by  adopting  the  MacGregor 
amendment  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 
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the  Chair- 
VIacGregor 


the  tellers 
156,  noes 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Celler. 

The  Committee  divided,  an 
reported  that  there  were — ay^s 
154. 

So  the  amendments  were  jjgreed  to 

AMENDMENT  OrFEBED  BY  MR. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.   Mr.  Chairjnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


tie 


pare 


A;t. 

1<61 

he)  eby 


tuberci  losls 
t;  illy 
foun  een 


Amendment     offered     by     M 
Amend  section  15  by  adding 
subsection  (c)  after  line  9  on 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Section  212  (f).  (g).  am  [ 
Immigration  and  Nationality 
by  the  Act  of  September  26 
654,  655;   8  U.S.C.  1182),  are 
natcd  section  212  (g),  (h),  and 
tlvely,  and  section  212(g)   as  so 
Is   amended   by   inserting   befor 
'Any  alien  aCOlcted  with 
form'  the  following:  "Any  mea 
alien  who  is  a  child  under 
age  of  a  United  States  citizen  o 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanei  it 
or'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
tion  the  following  sentence: 
cludable  under  paragraph  (3) 
(a)  of  this  section  because  of 
mental  illness  who  has  one  of  the 
relationships  as  are  prescribed  in 
tion  for  aliens  afflicted  with  tub 
whom  the  Surgeon  General  of 
States   Public  Health  Service 
been  free  of  such  mental  illness 
of  time  sufficient  in  the  light 
tory  to  demonstrate  recovery 
glble  for  a  visa  In  accordance  wi 
of  this  subsection:   Provided. 
who  Is  mentally  retarded  shal 
for  a  visa  under  this  subsection 
parents  or  the  sole  surviving  pa 
alien  shall  have  entered  the 
as     Immigrants     unaccompanie 
alien.'  " 


A  ly 

cr 

pa  it 


fi  ids 


If 


Tl; 


Ui 


SO  Tie 


Pibl: 


iial 


cons  dered 


Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Ch 
amendment  would  provide 
giving  humanitarian  relief  to 
separation  of  families  by 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Atttr 
era]  to  grant  waivers  of 
proper  safeguards  for  the 
and  public  safely  of  mentally 
children  and  of  close  relatives 
history  of  mental  illness  v.hc 
cured.     It  is  much  narrowei 
waiver  provisions  of  the  orisi 
istration  bill — the  original 
tion  bill  which  was  suggestei  I 
dent  Kennedy  when  he  was 
eluded  in  this  bill  but  strickei 
committee    when    they 
legislation.     This   would   hal-e 
close  relatives  v.ith  all  types  o: 
ary  mental  afflictions  now 
section  212.   My  amendment 
the  waiver  provisions  previ 
by  the  Congress  for  close 
cludable  for  tuberculosis  exckpt 
proviso  v.hich  would  bar  reljef 
parents  leave  a  mentally  r 
behind.    The  bUl,  ilH.  2530, 
vocated — and  properly  so — a 
of  our  immigration  laws  whic 
the  reuniting  of  families,  but 
amendment  is  adopted  the 
no  proviii  :n  in  it  to  prevent 
separation  of  families  from 
relatives,  especially  children 
in  cases  where  to  compel  such 
is  wholly  needless  and  in 
are  especially  cruel. 
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We  have  several  illustrations  that  have 
been  given  to  us  by  the  Attorney  General. 
One  is  the  case  of  the  yoimg  man,  of 
Italian  descent,  who  met  and  married 
an  ItaUan  girl  while  he  was  on  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Tiiey  had  a  daughter,  who  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  because  her  father  is.  The 
Navy  now  has  transferred  the  young 
father  to  a  new  assignment  in  the  United 
States  and  he  has  consequently  made 
plans  to  take  his  family  with  him.  But 
he  cannot  do  so. 

Several  years  ago,  because  of  a  nervous 
breakdown,  his  wife  was  hospitalized  and 
then  discharged  after  she  recovered. 
The  present  law,  however,  takes  no  notice 
of  medical  advances  in  treating  mental 
disturbances  and  makes  any  mental  dis- 
ability— whether  present  or  past — the 
mandatory  basis  for  permanent  exclu- 
£.ion  from  the  United  States. 

Consider  the  alternatives  faced  by  this 
young  serviceman.  He  could  leave  his 
wife  and  child  in  Italy,  or  he  cjuld  leave 
the  Navy  and  give  up  livins  in  America  in 
order  to  live  with  his  family  abroad. 

Similarly,  the  present  law  is  oblivious 
to  the  needs  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  the  case  of  a  5-year-old  child, 
whose  father  is  a  doctor  presently  em- 
ployed by  a  foreign  city  as  its  chief  pa- 
thologist. He  had  an  approved  first- 
preference  visa  petition  filed  in  his  be- 
half by  one  of  our  large  city  hospitals 
and  by  an  outstanding  medical  school 
which  wanted  him  to  join  its  faculty. 
The  child  was  denied  a  visa  as  a  mentally 
retarded  alien.  This  retardation  was 
due  to  a  birth  injury.  The  father  would 
not  come  to  the  United  States  if  his  child 
could  not  accompany  him,  his  wife,  and 
their  other  child.  The  father  had  an 
income  in  excess  of  320,000  a  year  and 
the  child  was  the  beneficiary  of  a  SlOO,- 
000  life  insurance  policy  on  the  father. 
Fortunately,  a  private  bill  was  enacted 
to  admit  the  child.  But  this  is  quite 
unusual.  Aliens  in  this  position  are 
faced  with  the  choice  of  giving  up  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  or  of  leaving  a 
mentally  retarded  child  behind. 

This  is  not  a  choice  any  of  us  would 
want  to  make.  It  is  not  a  choice  the 
United  States  of  America  should  force 
any  human  being  to  make.  The  illustra- 
tion given  applies  if  the  family  is  Italian, 
Scotch,  or  any  other  nationality.  It  ap- 
plies if  the  father  is  an  outstanding  nu- 
clear physicist,  or  a  neurosurgeon  needed 
by  an  American  hospital  or  medical  re- 
search center.  It  applies  no  matter  how 
willing  and  able  the  family  is  to  assure 
continued  care  for  the  child,  who  may 
in  fact  be  only  slightly  or  moderately  re- 
tarded and  quite  able  to  live  at  home,  or 
even  do  simple  kinds  of  work.  In  short, 
the  present  lav/  is  rigid,  cruel,  and  un- 
necessary. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  to  the  north, 
in  Canada,  because  of  the  exclusions  of 
the  present  law,  have  been  refused  ad- 
mission into  this  country  even  for  a  3- 
week  visit  on  a  vacation.  Because  Can- 
ada has  laws  which  reflect  those  we  have 
on  our  own  books  at  this  time,  it  is 
equally  difficult  for  American*  parents 
with  a  retarded  child  even  to  visit  Can- 
ada on  a  vacation  of  2  or  3  weeks. 


In  one  case  I  know  of,  a  mentally  re- 
tarded youth,  accompanied  by  his  mother 
was  refused  entry  to  Canada  as  a  tourist, 
simply  because  he  is  mentally  retarded. 
When  his  sister  protested  to  the  Canadian 
consul  she  received  "a  prompt  and  very 
courteous  reply"  pointing  out  that  the 
Canadian  immigration  act  under  which 
the  boy  was  excluded  reflects  almost  ex- 
actly section  212  of  the  United  States 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

In  a  letter  in  my  files,  his  sister  went 
on  to  remark:  "Both  as  a  private  citizen 
and  as  a  clinical  psychologist,  many  of 
whose  patients  are  mentally  retarded,  I 
was  shocked  to  realize  that  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  there  existed 
an  official  governmental  policy  which  so 
obviously  discriminated  against  the  re- 
tarded. Additionally  the  Implied  equa- 
tion of  mental  retardation  with  psychosis 
and  psychopathy,  and  the  idea  that  an 
immigration  officer  is  capable  of  making 
an  on-the-spot  "diagnosis"  of  any  of 
these  disorders  is  appalling." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
special  reciprocal  relationship  we  enjoy 
with  Canada  and  Mexico  will  mean  tha* 
our  affirmative  action  on  this  amendment 
today  will  bring  a  like  response  from  their 
resp>ectlve  legislative  bodies. 

Present  law  defeats  our  own  interests 
in  certain  other  situations.  If  we  have 
a  scientist  that  we  want  to  get  from 
Switzerland  who  is  necessary  to  our  war 
effort  or  space  effort,  who  has  4  or  5 
children  there,  then  he  must  make  the 
decision.  If  he  comes  here,  if  he  has  one 
retarded  child  out  of  those  4,  5,  6, 10.  or  i2 
children,  as  to  whether  to  trke  all  of  the 
family  but  leave  that  1  child  in  Svitz- 
erland.  Unless  we  amend  this  bill,  this 
perpetuates  one  of  the  most  inhumane 
and  archaic  pieces  of  legislation  I  have 
ever  read  about  on  our  books.  I  cannot 
understand  the  opposition  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

You  all  know  what  a  retarded  child  is 
and  you  all  know  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  10  years  since 
1955  in  trying  to  prevent  mental  retarda- 
tion in  the  birth  of  children  in  our 
country.  You  all  know  of  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  in  day  schooling,  reha- 
bilitation and  institution  treatment  vith 
those  who  are  educable  and  trainable 
and  the  gains  that  have  been  made  in 
training  teachers  for  teaching  mentally 
retarded  children.  You  have  heard 
where  they  are  now  going  into  work- 
shops and  being  trained  so  that  they  can 
get  a  job  and  no  longer  have  to  live  in  a 
State  Institution  fortunately  because  we 
do  not  have  one  good  State  institution 
for  the  mentally  retarded  in  our  country 
at  this  time.  Why  in  the  world  we  can- 
not go  along  with  a  simple  little  amend- 
ment which  would  allow  a  parent  to 
bring  his  retarded  child  in,  as  long  as 
that  child  is  under  the  age  of  14, 1  do  not 
understand.  I  do  not  understand  why  «•:• 
cannot  allow  them  to  bring  thi.s  cr.ild 
into  the  counti"y  when  he  is  accompanied 
by  his  parents.  This  is  just  beyond  my 
comprehension.  If  we  vote  down  this 
amendment,  I  think  it  will  be  one  of  the 
worst  setbacks  to  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  past  10  yeats  in  all  cf 
the  mental  retardation  fields,  includinii 


the  gains  that  have  been  made  for  the 
educable,  and  including  the  gains  that 
we  have  been  making  in  tx-aining  re- 
tardees  for  jobs  in  our  industry  as  well 
as  the  gains  that  have  been  made  by  hav- 
ing the  United  States  Government  hire 
retardees  in  the  past  year. 

All  of  these  will  go  down  the  drain  if 
we  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  this  after- 
noon. President  Kennedy  recommended 
a  more  generous  sort  of  legislation.  The 
committee  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far. 
I  hope  that  the  committee  in  its  wisdom 
will  go  along  with  this  much  narrower 
but  stUl  helpful  and  hopeful  amendment. 
I  hope  the  majority  of  the  House  will 
agree  that  it  is  only  the  humane  thing 
to  do.  It  is  not  a  child's  fault  that  it 
was  boi-n  retarded,  but  if  he  is  retarded 
and  he  or  she  is  accompanied  by  his  or 
her  parents,  and  his  or  her  parents  are 
eligible  to  enter,  I  tiiink  we  should  per- 
mit that  child  to  come  into  this  country 
a."?  part  of  the  family  group. 

The  subcommittee  has  done  a  gen- 
erally excellent  job  on  this  bill,  and  the 
amendment  respecting  epilepsy  is  fully 
warranted.  Unfortunately,  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
General  I  just  described  were  not  before 
subcommittee,  since  that  testimony  was 
given  on  February  IQ  of  this  year  in  Sen- 
ate committee  hearings.  Let  us  there- 
fore now  recognize  these  humanitarian 
needs.  This  amendment  is  carefully  re- 
stricted to  the  kind  of  immediate  family 
situations  I  have  described,  and  fully 
safeguards  the  public  interest  by  provi- 
sions which  are  identical  to  present  law 
in  the  case  of  relatives  afflicted  with  tu- 
berculosis. There  is  no  soimd  reason 
for  failure  to  include  it  in  the  bill,  and 
the  positive  reasons  for  including  it  will 
be  clear  to  each  person  when  he  thinks 
of  the  precious  personal  ties  which  exist 
In  his  own  family. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Focarty]  for  introducing 
this  amendment.  I  feel  it  is  one  of  the 
most  humanitarian  amendments  that 
could  be  added  to  this  bill.  This  is  a 
bill  to  end  discrimination.  I  feel  to  deny 
a  child,  coming  with  its  parents,  or  a 
close  relative,  to  this  country  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  is  most  inhumane — a  mis- 
fortunate  child — a  retarded  child. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  v/e  are 
going  through  an  enlightened  age  which 
peans  that  we  ought  not  to  discriminate 
against  a  child,  who  is  otherwise  quali- 
fied, to  come  here,  even  for  a  visit.  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  do  more  for  the 
unfortunate  in  this  respect.  The  heart- 
ache of  having  an  afflicted  baby  is  bad 
enough  but  to  have  to  bear  the  separa- 
tion of  family,  is  unjust.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  have 
had  two  experiences  in  my  own  district 
involving  families  who  were  barred  from 
bringing  in  a  retarded  child  because  of 
the  present  provisions  of  the  immigra- 
tion law.  From  my  experience  with 
those  two  families  I  know  of  nothing 


more  inhumane  than  to  split  a  family 
in  this  way  and  to  compel  a  retarded 
child  to  be  left  in  a  foreign  country  when 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  every  aspect  of  humane  treat- 
ment should  mean  that  a  family  should 
have  the  right  to  continue  to  live  to- 
gether. In  the  particular  t\<^~lnstances 
Involving  my  own  constituents  the  fami- 
lies had  adequate  resources  to  provide 
for  the  retarded  child  and  were  willing 
to  give  all  assurances  to  the  Attorney 
General.  But  still  the  provisions  of  the 
law  barred  Ihem  from  bringing  in  the 
retarded  child.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  way  that  we  should  handle  such  cases. 
I  believe  this  amendment  to  allow  such 
retarded  children  under  14  to  be  ad- 
mitted when  their  parents  come  here  is 
proper,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  approved. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  spoke  to  me  about  his 
amendment  and  inquired  whether  as  a 
Representative  from  a  border  district, 
on  the  Canadian  border,  I  had  had  any 
experience  with  the  injustices  perpe- 
trated as  a  result  of  the  present  law;  and 
I  have  had.  Even  if  a  Canadian  family 
wishes  to  make  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  and  enters  at  the  Peace  Bridge  at 
Buffalo,  they  pass  through  the  Canadian 
gate  unimpeded,  cross  the  Canadian- 
American  border  line  and  come  into  Buf- 
falo where  the  U.S.  Customs  and  Immi- 
gration inspectors  are  located. 

The  inspector  looks  into  the  car  to  in- 
quire about  the  purpose  of  the  visit  and 
to  ascertain  if  they  are  importing  any- 
thing. He  scrutinizes  the  occupants  of 
the  car. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  discerns  a 
noticeably  Mongoloid  child  in  that  car, 
they  are  ordered  back.  They  have  to 
turn  around,  leave  the  United  States 
and  return  to  Canada. 

Nov/,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very 
inhumane,  unfair,  and  antiquated  type  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that 
they  have  not  accepted  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Fogarty]. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  has  my 
wholehearted  support.  I  feel  that  we 
need  it  and  I  hope  that  other  Members 
will  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to  join 
in  supporting  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty].  I  feel  It  Is 
a  very  desirable  amendment  and  that  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2580 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  The  reforms  which  this  bUl  will 
bring  to  our  discriminatory  and  anti- 
quated immigration  code  are  certainly 


long  overdue.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
congratulations  and  gratitude  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  bringing  out  a 
measure  as  comprehensive  and  to-the- 
point  as  this  one  now  before  us. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  my  record  on 
this  issue  of  liberalizing  our  immigration 
code,  my  enthusiasm  and  deep  personal 
satisfaction  over  this  bill  will  come  as  no 
surprise.  I  have  advocated  reform  along 
these  lines  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress and  was  pleased  to  introduce  a 
comprehensive  bill  of  my  own  early  in 
the  current  session;  my  bill  being  H.R. 
741.  introduced  on  January  4.  1965. 

Perhaps  because  my  own  parents  were 
Immigrants  to  this  country,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  am  proud  to  count  a  great  many 
first  and  second  generation  immigrants 
among  my  constituency,  and  perhaps 
because  this  aspect  of  the  American 
dream  has  always  been  most  meaningful 
for  me;  this  Nation's  immigration  laws 
have  been  a  special  concern  of  mine.  I 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  discrimina- 
tory. unjust>i.*id  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system.  I  have 
had  to  deal  firsthand  with  a  great 
many  heartbreaking  situations  involv- 
ing separation  of  loved  ones,  broken 
families,  and  orphaned  youngsters 
which  have  been  the  direct  result  of  out- 
dated and  unresponsive  immigration 
laws. 

The  national  origins  quota  system,  of 
course,  has  been  shown  to  be  unrealistic 
and  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  this  count  i-y 
and  its  citizens.  We  have  in  this  body 
repeatedly  supported  legislation  to  cir- 
cumvent the  code  and  to  provide  so- 
called  special  humanitarian  exemptions. 
It  Is  certainly  high  time  that  we  took 
the  code  apart  and  performed  a  major 
overhaul  on  it.  That  is  the  thrust  of 
the  bill  now  before  us  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  It  will  prevail. 

The  United  States  has  been  called  a 
Nation  of  immigrants.  National  tradi- 
tions and  the  ethnic  mores  of  virtually 
all  other  peoples  of  the  modern  world  are 
lost  among  the  shifting  sands  of  time. 

Only  we  Americans  can  trace  our  ori- 
gins to  a  moment  in  recorded  liistory,  to 
a  footstep  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  or  a  fleet 
of  tiny  Portuguese  sailboats  under  com- 
mand of  an  Italian  navigator  grounding  4 
on  the  shoals  of  the  East  Indies,  or  the 
crack  of  a  musket  across  North  Bridge, 
in  Concord,  Mass.  These  are  our  ethnic 
and  national  origins,  and  they  are  the 
distillate  of  the  traditions  and  folkways 
of  immigrant  peoples  who  came  to  these 
shores  aboard  the  Mayflower,  the  Santa 
Maria,  the  MauretavAa,  and  the  Queen 
Mary. 

How  many  times  have  v/e  been  intro- 
duced to  people  who  pronounce  our 
name  and  then  ask:  "What  nationality 
is  that?  Is  that  English?  Is  that  Ger- 
man? Is  that  Italian?"  Unless  we  can 
answer  that  our  name  is  derivative  of  an 
Algonquin  word,  or  an  Iroquois,  or  a 
Cherokee,  or  a  Seminole,  we  cannot  hon- 
estly say  we  are  ethnically  American. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  tha.  this  Na- 
tion was  founded  by,  and  as  a  haven  for, 
the  spiritually  destitute,  the  downtrod- 
den, the  enslaved,  the  peoples  of  the  Old 
World  who  would  seek  a  preater  free- 
dom, who  would  v/orship  God  in  their 
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own  way,  and  who  would  be 
men  of  their  own  choosing. 
It  is  contradictory  and 
continue  to  serve  modern 
laws  which  conflict  so  broadl  r 
tradition.     Because  our 
system  is  based  on  a  period 
toiT  when  there  was  little 
from  the  countries  of 
and  Africa,  these  peoples  bea 
of  the  unfair  restrictions. 
Because  of  my  Italian 
natural  that  I  should  be 
aware  of  the  discriminatoiT 
the  system.    Because  of  n 
cestry,  I  am  also  keenl; 
vigorous,     inventive,     progr 
courageous  record  of  brilliaiit 
merit   which    the   It^allan 
established    on    AmeVican 
Christopher  Columbus  down  t 
centuries  to  Fiorello  LaGuar 
Fenni,  and  to  the  many 
and  the  other  body  who  are 
descent,  the  record  of 
achievement  is  brilliant  and 
any  standard. 

The  same  may  certainly  be 
descendants  of  Greek 
Spanish,  and  the  African 

The   single   ^erriding   poi|»t 
aliens  should  and  must  be 
individuals,  not  as   mc 
of  a  racial,  ethnic,  or 
They  must  be  evaluated  as  f  ut  i 
cans,  not  as  former  Italians, 
or  Congolese,  or  Ethiopians 
else. 

I  anticipate  that  those  who 
ject  to  a  more  liberal  immig 
on  grounds  of  labor  compe 
reassured  on  the  provision 
secondary  preference  in   sucti 
stances.    I  would  hope,  too, 
who  oppose  on  these  ground; 
proper  note  of  the  preferenc 
professional   people  whose 
services  are  urgently  needed  in 
ti-y. 

But  the  single  most 
of  this  bill  remains  the  r 
national  origins  quota  system 
permit  a  more  intelligent 
admission  of  aliens.    It  will 
burden  of  anxiety  and 
plague  so  many  of  our  citizens 
restore  the  image  of  the 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  the 
of  democracy  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President 
recently   proclaimed    that 
should  beoome  a  part  of  the 
Liberty    National    Monument , 
happy  to  support  this 
had,  in  fact,  suggested  a 
in  a  prior  resolution  before 
can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
focus  on  that  historic 
the  brilliant  beam  of  an 
migration  law.    I  support  this 
tend  to  vote  for  it,  and  I 
my  colleagues  to  consider  it 
well. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.     Mr. 
move  to  strike  the  requisite 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
amendment  which  has  been 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
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governed  by  Fogarty]  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin!. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  had  one  of  these 
situations  occur  in  their  own  district, 
where  a  family  has  not  been  permitted 
to  bring  a  retarded  child  into  this  coun- 
try, although  the  parents  were  citizens 
and  the  balance  of  the  family  was  here, 
knows  the  heartache  that  is  involved  In 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  most 
unfair  and  Inhumane  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative  who 
lives  and  represents  a  district  on  the 
border  of  Canada,  I  certainly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gontleman  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  sup'poit  of  this  amendment  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2580.  Enactment  of  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  our  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  will  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  commendable  accomplishments  of 
this  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  cor- 
rect inequities  and  injustices  which  have 
long  been  inconsistent  with  basic  Amer- 
ican concepts  and  with  the  overall  na- 
■  tional  interest. 

The  old  law,  as  our  country  and  your 
Congress  have  come  to  recognize,  is  no 
longer  responsive  to  our  present  and, 
more  particularly,  our  future  needs. 

H.R.  2580  will  replace  the  national 
origins  system  as  a  basis  for  selection  of 
immigrants  with  a  new  system  of  admis- 
sions based  upon  the  existence  of  close 
family  relationships  with  U.S.  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens,  and  upon  the 
advantage  to  the  United  States  gained 
from  the  special  talents  and  skills  of  the 
prospective  immigrant. 

Under  the  proposed  legLslation,  the 
preference  categories  established  will  pay 
special  heed  to  reuniting  families. 
Parents,  for  example,  will  be  admitted  to 
join  their  children  in  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  numerical  limitations. 
Special  preference  will  be  given  to  those 
with  professional  skills,  such  as  teachers, 
engineers  and  physicians,  and  others  of 
exceptional  ability  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  This  is  a  more  sound  basis  for 
selection  than  we  have  had  in  the  past 
and  one  that  is  clearly  in  the  national 
intei-est. 

This  bill  not  only  serves  a  great  na- 
tional purpose  by  creating  a  more  equi- 
table and  beneficial  immigration  policy; 
it  will  also  serve  a  second  important  pur- 
pose by  eliminating  a  source  of  consid- 
erable foreign  criticism,  and  thereby  help 
improve  our  relations  with  many  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  invite 

the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  my  own 

district,  which  has  the  largest  Portu- 

supdort  of  the     guese-American  population  in  the  Unlt- 

)fifered  by     ed  States.     Under  the  national  origins 
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always  been  greatly  oversubscribed.  As 
a  result,  members  of  many  families  in  my 
district  have  been  forcibly  separated 
from  close  relatives  overseas  for  years, 
while  other  national  quotas  have  gone 
unused  in  many  instances. 

We  have  been  required  to  seek  special 
legislation — an  act  of  Congress — to  al- 
leviate such  hardships  and  try  to  reunite 
families.  Sometimes  we  were  successful, 
sometimes  not.  Always  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult and  heartrending  to  those  in- 
volved. 

This  new  program,  which  has  had  the 
careful  and  deliberate  attention  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress,  will  re- 
turn to  naturalization  procedures  the 
sense  of  fairness,  opportunity  and  na- 
tional pride  which  lies  at  the  root  of  thi.s 
nation  of  immigrants. 

The  essence  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  elimination  of  injusDce. 
As  such,  it  deserves  our  wholehearted 
support. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlic 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  chalnnan 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  that  my  interest  in  Vac 
amendment  and  the  position  I  have  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  is  that  I  will  not 
oppose  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
In  ui-ging  that  this  amendment  which, 
under  reasonable  safeguards,  would  per- 
mit mentally  retarded  children  and  other 
close  relatives  with  a  history  of  mental 
llbness  to  be  reunited  with  their  families, 
be  approved,  and  made  a  part  of  this  bill. 

One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation which  we  have  been  considering 
for  the  last  2  days  is  to  insure  that  fam- 
ilies are  no  longer  needlessly  and  pain- 
fully separated  for  arbitrary  reasons. 
This  amendment  would  help  to  make 
this  objective  a  reality  in  a  very  mean- 
ingful sense. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  who  of- 
fered this  meritorious  amendment,  has 
cited  an  example  of  the  type  of  hardship 
this  provision  would  alleviate.  In  my 
files  I  have  another  pointed  example  of 
the  good,  the  decency  and  the  common 
sense  which  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit. I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues know  of  simMar  situations. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  hi.s 
amendment  be  approved.  I  urge  that  it 
be  approved  so  that  our  traditional  sense 
of  fairness  may  be  made  a  part  of  thi-s 
very  vital  section  of  the  law  of  our  land 
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Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chaumap,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
t.ie  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty ] .  ,  I 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Congress  who 
understands  so  well,  has  done  as  much  or 
iias  worked  so  hard  In  the  field  of  mental 
retardation  as  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fogarty]. 
For  years,  he  has  listened  to  the  heart- 
aches of  families  who  have  mentally  re- 
tarded children  among  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal family  of  children.  He  has  led  this 
Government  in  attempting  to  alleviate 
the  hardships  that  have  been  imposed 
upon  such  families.  He  has  been  the 
cjnstant  and  consistent  champion  of  the 
goals  and  efforts  of  the  National  Associ- 
atian  of  Retarded  Claildren.  He  has  in- 
stituted legislation  and  implemented  this 
legislation  tlirough  the  appropriation 
process  in  meeting  the  great  challenges 
that  this  field  poses.  So  he  knows,  as 
few  others  in  this  Nation,  the  Impor- 
tance of  doing  sometliing  in  this  field. 
And  he  is  acutely  aware  of  the  anguish 
that  is  visited  upon  families  who  are  eli- 
gible to  come  into  this  country  under  our 
immigration  laws  but  who  must  leave 
behind  any  child  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fogarty] 
seeks  to  correct  this  inequity.  It  is  a 
humane  proposal.  It  is  surrounded  with 
sufficient  safeguards  with  advice  from 
the  Attorney  General  and  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  all  matters  concerning  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens  and  their  families  among 
whom  there  is  a  mentally  deficient  child. 
AH  Mr.  FoGARTY's  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  make  eligible  for  admission 
the  mentally  retarded  child,  under  14 
years  of  age,  whose  mother  and  father 
and  other  members  of  the  child's  family 
are  eligible  for  admission. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  in 
^charge  of  the  bill  ought  to  accept  this 
amendment.  If  it  does  not,  I  hope  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  will  overwhelm- 
ingly adopt  the  amendment  of  our  col- 
league (Mr.  Fogarty]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   STRATTON.     Mr.   Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  MacGregor 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  teller  vote 
by  a  margin  of  1,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  did 
not  have  an  opportimlty  to  vote  on  It  I 
assume  we  wUl  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
that  amendment,  and  I  would  like  to 

comment  before  that  vote  is  taken 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man suspect  how  the  Chair  would  have 
voted? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  apologize,  Mr. 
Chairman,    for    taking    the    liberty    of 


guessing  how  the  Chair  might  have 
voted.  I  just  know  how  humane  the 
gentleman  is  when  It  comes  to  dealing 
with  our  Latin  American  friends.  I  could 
not  help  but  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
those  who  are  pushing  tills  amendment 
today  as  an  official  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  body,  were  some 
of  the  same  people  who  I  remember  2 
years  ago  on  this  floor,  when  our  ses- 
sion extended  into  December,  periodi- 
cally berating  this  administration  for 
not  having  recognized  the  very  special 
relationship  that  exists  between  this 
countiT  and  the  people  of  Latin  America, 
and  thus  have  enforced  more  vigor- 
ously the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  em- 
bodies that  very  special  relationship. 
It  Is  stranje,  indeed,  to  see  that  today 
these  very  same  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  now  suggesting  an  amend- 
ment that  would  seriously  breach  that 
sp?cial  relationship. 

I  think  the  MacGregor  amendment 
should  b3  defeated,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
defeated  on  the  rollcall  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 
The  committer-  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  533,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  MacGregor 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  so-called  MacGregor  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor: 
On  page  39,  line  16,  strike  the  period 
r.nd  the  sentence  that  follows  and  insert: 
•':  Provided,  That  exclusive  of  immediate 
relatives  of  the  United  States  citizens  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  of  section  201,  the 
number  of  special  immigrants  who  may  be 
issued  immigrant  visas  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  shall  not 
In  any  fiscal  year  subsequent  to  June  30, 
1968,  exceed  a  total  of  115,000,  such  visas  to 
be  Issued  to  qualified  special  immigrants  in 
the  chronological  order  in  which  such  spe- 
cial immigrants  are  registered  on  lists  which 
shall  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State." 

On  page  39,  line  18,  strike  the  words:  "In 
any  one  fiscal  year"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "during  the  fiscal  years  1965,  1966 
and  1967." 

On  page  40,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  the 
words:  "entitled  to  a  special  Immigrant  clas- 
sification under  section  101(a)  (27)  (A),  or  la" 
and  on  line  17  after  the  figure  "(8)"  Insert 
the   words    "or   of   special   Immigrant   visas 


authorized  to  be   issued  under  section  224, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

On  page  41,  line  5,  strike  the  comma  and 
Insert  the  words  "or  of  special  Immigrant 
visas  authorized  to  be  Issued  under  section 
224,". 


The  question  Is  on 


The  SPEAKER, 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
w^ere— yeas  189,  nays  218,  answered 
"present"  6,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  248] 

YEAS— 189 

Abbltt 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Morton 

Abernethy 

FouTitaln 

Mosher 

Adair 

Frelinghuysen    Natcher 

Anderson,  111 

Fuqua 

Nelsen 

Andrews, 

Gathlngs 

O'Konskl 

N.  Dak. 

Gettys 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Arends 

GoodeU 

Passman 

Ashbrook 

Grtfflu 

Pelly 

A.shmore 

Gross 

Pirnle 

Baring 

Grover 

Poage 

Bates 

Gubser 

Pofr 

Battin 

Gurney 

Purcell 

Eelcher 

Hn-jan,  Ga. 

Quie 

Bennett 

Haley 

Quuien 

Berry 

Hall 

Reld.  ni. 

Betts 

Halleck 

Reifel 

Bolton 

Hamilton 

Relnecke 

Bow 

Hans^en,  Idaho    Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bi-ay 

Hardy 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Brock 

Harsha 

Roberts 

Broomfield 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Robison 

Brcyhlll,  N.C. 

Hebert 

Roudebush 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Heiiderson 

Rousb 

Buchanan 

Herlong 

Sattefteld 

Burle.^on 

Hxks 

Saylor 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Horton 

Schneebell 

CahlU 

Ho?mer 

Scliweiker 

Callaway 

Hull 

Scott 

Carter 

Hutchinson 

Sscrest 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

Jartnan 

Skubitz 

Chelf 

Jennings 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Okla 

.   Smith.  N.Y. 

C".a-.'.sen. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Va. 

Don  H. 

Jonas 

Springer 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stafford 

Collier 

Keith 

Stalbaum 

Colmer 

King.  N.Y. 

Stanton 

Cor  able 

Kunkel 

Stephens 

Cooley 

Laird 

Stubblefleld 

Corbctt 

Langen 

Talcott 

Cunningham 

Latta 

Taylor 

Cvirtin 

Lennon 

Teague,  Calif. 

Curtis 

L:p!5comb 

Tcague,  Tex. 

Da  sue 

Long,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Davis,  Ga. 

McClory 

Tuck 

DavlE,  Wis. 

McCunoch 

Tutcn 

Derv.'in«^ki 

McDade 

Ult 

Devlne 

McEwen 

V/fggonner 

Dickinson 

McMillan 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dole 

MacGregor 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Dom 

Marsh 

Watkins 

Dowdy 

Martin.  Ala. 

V.' at  son 

Dowr.ing 

Martin,  Ma.ss. 

V/atts 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

vrhalley 

Dimcan,  Tenn 

Matthews 

Whitener 

Dwyer 

May 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Michel 

WidnaU 

Ellsworth 

Mills 

Williams 

Erie  n  bom 

Mlnshall 

WllEon,  Bob 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mize 

Wyatt 

Fino 

Moeller 

Wydler 

Fisher 

Moore 

Younger 

Flynt 

Moorhead 
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Adams 

Boland 

Conte 

Addabbo 

BoUlng 

Conyers 

Albert 

Brademas 

Corman 

Anderion, 

Brooks 

Craley 

Tenn. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Culver 

Annunzlo 

Burke 

Daddarlo    . 

Ashley 

Burton,  Calif. 

Daniels 

Aspinall 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dawson 

Ayres 

Callan 

de  la  Garza 

Baldwin 

Cameron 

Delaney 

Bandstra 

Carey 

Dent 

Barrett 

Casey 

Denton 

Beckworth 

CeUer 

Dlggs 

Bell 

Clark 

DlngeU 

Binghsmi 

Cleveland 

Donohue 

Blatnlk 

Clevenger 

Dow 

Boggs 

Cohelan 

DuisU 
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Dynl 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Pascell 
Felghan 
Findley 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 
«Ford. 

V/UIlam  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
G.irmatz 
Ctalmo 
Gibi>ons 
Gilbert 
GllUgan. 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
H.tsen,  Calif. 
Halpern 
Kanley 
Hanna 

H;.nsen.  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 
H.ithaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Holifleld 
Howard 
Hungate 
Huot 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
K.irth 


Kastenmeler 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

MacdoctUd 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Matsunagn 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monasan 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OH.ara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottingcr 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pbllbtn 

Pickle 

Pike 

P03l 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskt 

Race 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  "—6 

Hav.s  Morris  St  ?ed 

Long.  Md,  Randall  W  Ills 

NOT  VOTING— 19 


Anderws, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Bonner 

Burton,  Utah 

CabeU 


Cramer 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Holland 

Kee 

Kornegay 

LanUrum 

Mathlas 


Thom  pso 


So  the  amendment  was  re, 
The   Clerk   announced   th 

pairs: 
On  this  vote : 
Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Toll 
Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr. 

Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Kee  a 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  for,  wit! 

against. 

Mr.  Morris  for.  with  Mr.  Slsk 
Mr.  Randall  for,  with  Mr.  Hoi 
Mr.  Cramer  for.  with  Mr.  Mat  lilas 
Mr.  Bonner  for.  with  Mr.  Cabell 
Mr.  Kornegay  for.  with  Mr.  O 


Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Jlr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.    Rogers    of    Texas    with    Mr.    Glenn 
Andrews. 


Spe£  k:er, 


Mr.  RANDALL.     Mr 
a   live   pair   with   the   gentleman 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
present  he  would  have  votid 
voted  "yea."    I  withdraw  n^ 
vjQte  "present." 
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R4dlln 

R(id.  N.Y, 

R<  snick 

Rt  US5 

Rl  odes,  Pa. 

Rl  rers.  Alaska 

R<  dino 

R<  gers,  Colo. 

R4sers,  Fla. 

nan 
Rdncalio 
R<  oney,  N.Y. 
R(  oney.  Pa. 
R(  osevelt 
R(  senthal 
R(  stenkowskl 
R(  ybal 
R;  an 

St  Germain 
St   Onge 
Sc  tieuer 
Sf  lisler 
Sc  ttniidhauser 
Se  den 
S«  nner 
SI  Ipley 
Si  klcs 
SI  :es 
Sli  ck 

Sr  lith,  lown 
Staggers 

at  ton 
SJUvan 
S'.i  eeney 
Te  nzer 

Tl  ompson,  Tet. 
Tcdd 
Tl  Imble 
Tv  nney 
Tl  pper 
U<  all 
Ul  man 
V!  n  Deerllii 
Vf  nlk 
Vi  ;orito 
Vi  rian 
W  iltner 
W  lite,  Idaho 
W  lite,  Tex. 
wflson. 

harles  H. 
Wblff 
VV  !ght 
Yi  tes 
Y(  ung 
Zi  blockl 


O'  3rlen 

R(  gers.  Tex. 

R\  msfeld 

Siik 

Tl  omas 

Tl  ompson,  N.J. 

Tell 


ected. 

;   following 


against. 

n  of  New 


^Inst. 
Mr.  Thomas 

igalnst. 
and  against, 
against, 
against. 
Srien  against. 


I  have 

from 

If  he  were 

"no."     I 

vote  and 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas!.  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "no."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisKl.  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "no."  I  withdraw 
my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [  Mr.  Thompson  ] .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "no."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
••present." 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kee].  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "no."  I  voted  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Toll].  If  he  were  present  he 
■would  have  voted  "no."  I  v.ithdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hall  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
2580,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  318,  nays  95,  not  voting  19, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  2491 
YEAS — 318 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battlu 


Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Bvirke 

Burton,  Calif. 


Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 


Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers  , 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dclaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwiuskl        ^ 

Devlne 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Brlenbom        ^ 

Evans,  Colo.      • 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstehi 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Prelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GllUgan 
Gonzalez  , 

Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grider 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagcn.  Calif. 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bray 

Broyhill,  N  C. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Callaway 

Chelf 

Culmcr 


Howard 

Hungate . 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

laird 

La n gen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

M^arthy 

MCOlory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mailllard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel       J 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara.  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

O'sen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

NAYS— 95 

Cooley 

Davis,  Ga, 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 


PlnUe 
■Poff 
Pool 
Powell 
Price 
Pucinskl 
Qule 
Race 
Redlln 
Reld,  111. 
Reid,  N.Y. 
Reifel 
Reinecke 
Resnlck 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Roncalio 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowokl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Schisler 
Schmldhauser 
Schneebell 
Schwelker 
Senner 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sickles 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stalbaum 
Stanton 
Stratton 
Sullivan  . 
Sweeney 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Tenzer 

Thompson.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Todd 
Trimble 
Tunney 
Tupper 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Vivian 
Watklns 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White,  Idaho 
Widnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Puqua 

Ga  things 

Gettys 

Gross 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsba 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hubert 
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Henderson 

Mvirray 

Stephens 

Herlong 

Natcher 

Stubblefleld 

Hull 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Taylor    , 

Ichord 

Passman 

Teague',  "tex. 

Jennings 

Poage 

Tuck 

Jonas 

Purcell 

Tuten 

Jones.  Ala. 

Qulllen 

Utt 

Jones,  Mo. 

Randall 

Waggonner 

Lennon 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Lipscomb 

Roberts 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Long,  La. 

Roudebtish 

Watson 

McMillan 

Satterfleld 

Watt* 

Mahon 

Scott 

White,  Tex. 

Marsh 

Secrest 

Whitener 

Martin,  Ala. 

Selden 

Whltten 

Matthews 

Smith,  Calif. 

Williams 

Hills 

Smith,  Va. 

Willis 

Morris 

Steed 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Andrews, 

.   Cramer 

O'Brien 

George  W. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Andrews, 

Holland 

Rumsfeld 

Glenn 

Kee 

Sisk 

Bonner 

Kornegay 

Thomas 

Burton,  Utah 

Landrum 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Cabell 

Mathlas 

ToU 

So  the  bill 

was  paaaed. 

The  Clerk   ajjp^ced 

the   following 

pairs: 

mf 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Mathlas  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Kornegay  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  George  W.  An- 
drews against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HALPERN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2580, 
as  amended,  is  almost  wholly  a  Repub- 
lican bill.  Its  substantive  content  repre- 
sents more  of  H.R.  9136  than  any  other 
proposed  bill  in  this  field. 

The  most  significant  changes  made  by 
the  subcommittee  as  it  completely  re- 
wrote the  administration  bill  all  came 
from  H.R.  9136,  the  Moore  immigration 
bill.    These  are: 

First.  Abolition  of  the  national  ori- 
gins system  after  3  years— not  immedi- 
ately or  after  5  years — allowing  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  adjustment. 

Second.  Reallocation  of  unused  quota 
numbers  during  the  transition  to  over- 
subscribed countries  during  the  3-year 
interim— a  provision  that  will  result  in  a 
complete  clean  up  of  the  backlogs  of 
qualified  Intending  immigrants. 

Third.  Eliniination  of  all  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  executive  branch  of 
control  over  immigration  policy  and  re- 
tention of  complete  authority  in  the 
Congress. 

Fourth.  First  emphasis  in  the  prefer- 
ence schedule  upon  the  reuniting  of 
families— not    to    the    importation    of 


skilled  labor  as  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Fifth.  A  numerical  limitation  upon 
the  number  of  refugees  to  be  admitted. 

Sixth.  Stricter  controls  and  restric- 
tions upon  immigrants  entering  for  gain- 
ful employment — nowhere  found  in  the 
administration  or  any  other  bills,  in  this 
area. 

Seventh.  A  limit  upon  admissions 
from  colonies  and  dependencies. 

Eighth.  Provision  that  in  the  event 
immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere increases  by  10  percent  over  a 
5-year  average,  the  President  must  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  with  his  recom- 
mendations if  any. 

Additionally  the  Republicans  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  elimination  of  a  long 
list  of  provisions  which  would  not  have 
been  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.    CELLER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all    Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     [Mr. 
Albert].    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


STATUTORY  CHALLENGE  TO  THE 
REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  MIS- 
SISSIPPI 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  31 
Members  of  the  House  announced  that 
on  September  21  we  will  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  privileged  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  statutoiy  challenge 
to  the  Representatives  from  Mississippi. 

The  statutory  challenge  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Adiriinistration 
Committee.  Under  rule  XI,  section  24,  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  it  should  have 
been  finally  reported  by  July  4.  Instead 
there  has  been  inordinate  delay. 

The  House  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  confront  this  vital  issue  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  facts  are  clear. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  further  delay. 
In  the  1964  congressional  elections  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  American  citizens 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote.  The  un- 
constitutional denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
makes  these  elections  illegal,  and  the 
seats  should  be  vacated. 

Courageous  citizens  of  Mississippi, 
members  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  and  civil  rights  workers 
from  other  areas  have  risked  their  lives 
to  present  the  testimony  concerning  the 
systematic  intimidation,  harassment, 
terror,  and  murder  which  has  prevented 
Mississippi  Negroes  from  voting. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  join 
in  support  of  this  resolution  which  will 
be  brought  before  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 21. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  statement  which  I  is- 
sued today  concerning  the  privileged  res- 
olution which  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  on  September  21. 

Statement  of  Congressman  William  F. 
Rtan  Announcing  Plans  To  Being  Mis- 
sissippi Challenge  to  House  Floob  on 
September  21 

The  statutory  challenge  to  the  seating  of 
the  Mississippi  Congressmen  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. This  challenge  Is  based  on  the  de- 
liberate and  unconstitutional  dlsenfranchlse- 
ment  of  American  citizens  in  the  1964  con- 
gressional elections  In  Mississippi.  We  are 
determined  that  the  House  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confront  this  vital  issue  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

We  therefore  plan,  under  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  the  House,  to  bring  to  the 
floor  on  September  21  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion discharging  the  House  Administration 
Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the 
challenge  and  declaring  the  contested  seats 
vacant,  unlets  the  committee  reports  to  the 
House  before  then. 

We  are  convinced  that  Members  of  the 
House  should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  challenge  before  the  session  adjourns. 
That  is  clearly  the  intent  of  rule  XI,  section 
24,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which  states: 
"The  Committee  on  House  Administration 
shall  make  a  final  report  to  the  House  in  all 
contested  election  cases  not  later  than  six 
months  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
contestee  is  elected  except  In  a  contest  from 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  In  which  case  the 
time  shall  not  exceed  nine  months." 

The  6-month  time  limit  expired  on  July 
4,  yet  the  matter  has  not  yet  come  before 
the  House. 

There  has  been  great  delay. 
In  complying  with  the  strtute  governing 
the  challenge,  (title  2,  U.S.  Code,  sec.  201  et 
seq.)  the  contestants  obtained  over  600  dep- 
ositions supporting  their  care.  These  deposi- 
tions were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
on  May  17.  The  Clerk  promised  to  print 
the  depositions  as  required  by  the  statute, 
then  reversed  his  position.  It  was  not  until 
July  29  that  the  Clerk  transmitted  the  print- 
ed record  to  the  Speaker  who  then  referred 
the  record  of  the  challenge  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

During  the  delay  in  printing  the  record, 
the  contestants  filed  their  briefs,  pursuant  to 
the  statute.  These  briefs  were  filed  on  June 
28,  and  copies  were  served  on  that  date  on 
the  contestees.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
Clerk  has  taken  the  position  that  the  con- 
testees brief  does  not  have  to  be  filed  until 
September  1. 

Despite  the  delay  in  printing,  the  chal- 
lenge has  been  before  the  committee  since 
July  29.  To  date,  the  committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  have  not  sched- 
uled a  single  meeting  on  the  challenge. 

Tlie  facts  supporting  the  challenge  are 
cleor.  There  is  no  substantive  reason  for  fur- 
ther delay.  There  is  no  question  that  in  the 
1964  congressional  elections  a  substantial 
number  of  American  citizens  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  Mississippi  because  of  their 
color.  This  unconstitutional  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
deliberate  policy  of  intimidation,  harass- 
ment, and  terror,  anc'  even  murder. 

Mississippi's  deliberate  policy  of  disen- 
franchisement  has  been  overwhelmingly 
documented.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  has  lawsuits  in  no  less  than  30 
of  the  82  Mississippi  counties.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  issued  reports  con- 
cerning the  terror  tactics  used  to  stop 
Negroes  from  voting  in  Mississippi.  There 
have  been  at  least  five  murders  since  1961 
directly  connected  with  the  etiort  to  register 
Negroes.     In  fact.  Just  this  week  a  minister 
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was  critically  wounded   becaus  s 
volvement  with  voter  reglstratl  )n 
tion,  the  2,932  pages  of 
support  of  the  chnllenge 
record  of  the  almost  unbelleva|}le 
perpetrated  against  Negroes 
ercise  their  basic  constitutional 
Never   before   has   any   issue   t 
oughly  documented  prior  to 
House. 

The  current  challenges, 
present  new  and  untested 
House.  They  are  thoroughly  "s 
long  line  of  precedents.     In  ov 
contests  In  the  past,  the  House 
election   results   where   Negro 
excluded  from  the  polls. 

This  challenge  involves  more 
mediate   question  of   unse.ating 
sippl    Congressmen.      It    is    a 
courage  and  a  declaration  of 
on   the   part   of   many   Negro 
bringing  this  challenge  they  a 
lief    that    ultimately,    through 
process  of  law,  the  U.S.  Constlt 
upheld.    The  Members  of  the 
given    the    opportunity    to   pro\  s 
aro  right. 

On  the  opening  day  of  Congre  b 
bers  of  the  House  voted  against 
ing  the  oath  to  the  Mls^isaippi 
delegation.      What   has  since   b*en 
only  confirms  tlic  judgment  tha 
has  trampled  upon  the  U.S.  Coi 
denying  American  citizens  ttie  r 
We   cannot   condone   the   elec 
Represent-itives     who     gained 
through  an  uncohstUutlonal  el 
are  those  who  rltked  their  liv 
this  challenge  to  the  House  in  o, 
»may  exercise  our  solemn  obli^. 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stat 
tember  21  we  are  determined  th: 
will  have  that  opportun.ty. 

Tlip  following  Members  of  _ 
agreed  to  support  the  resolution 
ber  21  discharging  the  House 
Committee  from  further 
Mississippi  challenge  and  declarihg 
tested  seats  vacant: 
John  Brademas,  3d  District  of 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  29th  Distl-ict 
fornla. 

Phillip   Burton.  5th  District  o 
Jeffery  Cohelan.  7th  District  < 
John  Conyers,  Jr..  1st  District 
EmlUo  Q.   Daddarlo.   1st  District 
nectlcut. 

Charles    C.    Dlggs,    Jr..    13th 
Michigan. 

John  G.  Dow.  27th  District  of 
Ken  W.  Dyal,  33d  District  of 
Don  Edwards.   9th  District  of 
Leonard   Parbstein.   19th   District 
York. 

Donald  M.  Praser.  5th  District 
sota. 

Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  22d  District 
SejTnour    Halpern.    6th 
York. 

Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  21st  Dlst^ct 
fornla. 

Charles   S.    Joelson,   8th   Dlstrfct 
Jersey. 

Paul  J.  Krebs,  12th  District  of 
Joseph   O.   Mlnish,    llth  District 
Jersey. 

Patsy  T.  Mink,  at  large  of  Ha\4all 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  2d  District 
vanla. 

Adam    C.    Powell.    18th    Dlstriit 
York. 
John  A.  Race,  6th  District  of 
Ogden  R.  Reld.  26th  District  ol 
Joseph  Y.  Resnlck,  28th  Dlstrfct 
York. 

James   Roosevelt,   26th   Distrlc 
fornla. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  8th  Dlstjlct 
York. 

WlUlam   P.    Ryan,   20th   Dlfitrl<k 
York. 
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James   H.   Scheuer,   21st   District  of   New 
York. 

Charles  A.  Vanik,  21st  District  of  Ohio. 
Weston  E.  Vivian,  2d  District  of  Michigan. 
Lester  C.  Wolff,  3d  District  of  New  York. 
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PLAYING     POLITICS     WITH     MAN- 
KIND'S FUTURE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requesfftf  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican leadership  of  this  House  has  ex- 
hibited once  more  Its  inclination  to  play 
politics  with  the  peace  of  the  world — ' 
rather  than  join  in  a  serious  effort  to 
bring  about  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Constructive  criticism  is  to  be  en- 
couraged in  a  democracy,  but  political 
demogoguery  aimed  at  dividing  this 
country  for  the  sake  of  their  own  warped 
conception  of  their  domestic  advance- 
ment endangers  our  national  security 
and  directly  abets  the  Communists  in 
their  effort  to  pit  American  against 
American. 

There  was  not  a  single  constructive 
thought  on  how  to  bring  about  peace  in 
Vietnam  In  the  Republican  White  Paper. 
We  were  instead  treated  to  a  political 
diatribe  aimed  at  dividing  the  jnosto-e- 
spected  of  our  national  leaders.  Weli^e 
a  commitment  in  Vietnam — it  is  a  rom- 
raltment  to  peace  and  to  that  end  we  are 
engaged  at  this  very  moment  in  maxi- 
mum resistance.  But  the  true  colors 
show  through  today — they  reveal'a  com- 
mitment to  political  harangue  while  the 
future  of  mankind  hangs  in  the  balance, 
and  the  security  of  our  coimtry  as  well. 
They  reveal  a  dedication  to  a  trigger- 
happy  former  candidate  who  still 
breathes  strong  in  the  Republican  breast. 
They  reveal  that  the  Republicans  have 
never  quite  understood  why  we  are  in 
Vietnam. 

Perhaps  if  they  would  get  out  from 
under  the  weighty  tomes  of  their  erudite 
research  into  the  present  for  a  moment, 
they  would  realize  that  the  real  problem 
facing  the  world  is  how  to  bring  about 
peace  in  Vietnam — and  not  how  to  get 
elected  next  year. 


VIETNAM 


Ml  s.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day out  of  grave  concern  that  our  dia- 
logs for  peace  are  being  smothered  by 
partisan  efforts  to  cast  upon  our  present 
administration  and  upon  the  Democratic 
administrations  of  the  past,  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crisis  that  now  exists 
for  us  and  for  the  world  in  Vietnam. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  since  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1954,  until  19C0  this  coun- 
try was  led  by  the  Republican  Party  and 


much  could  be  said  about  things  that 
could  have  been  done  then  which  might 
have  prevented  this  painful  situation  in 
that  part  of  the  world  today.  But  of 
what  use  is  hindsight  when  what  we 
must  seek  today  is  a  means  to  end  this 
war  and  to  bring  the  parties  to  the  con- 
ference table?  We  must  be  looking  to 
the  future  and  working  through  every 
possible  means  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
confi'ct. 

I  rm  thoroughly  convinced  that  our 
President  is  earnestly  doing  everythin.^ 
within  his  power  and  resources  to  seek 
the  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain that  few  are  completely  satisfied 
with  the  prtogress  of  our  efforts  to  bring 
this  matterho  the  stage  of  constructive 
n':'got:ation.\  However,  I  believe  that 
just  as  we  are  impatient  that  the  talks 
begin,  still  in  our  anxiety  to  end  this 
N  v,ar  we  must  be  willing  to  allow  the 
President  the  fullest  degree  of  flexibility 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  We 
can  continue  to  urge  that  he  seek  the 
involvement  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
he  has  told  us  that  he  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  take  this  matter  to  the 
United  Nations.  Where  bombs  failed  to 
bring  the  necessary  conciliatory  attitude. 
the  President  called  for  a  temporary 
cease-fire,  to  no  immediate  avail.  He 
has  agreed  to  negotiate  without  precon- 
dition, but  still  he  has  had  no  affirma- 
tive response. 

The  critical  period  of  the  monsoons 
Is  nearly  over  and  we  have  been  able 
to  hold  our  lines.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  Hanoi  will,  if  not  already, 
begin  to  understand  that  the  peace  con- 
ference is  the  only  course  left  to  take. 

Being  of  this  belief  I  do  now  urge  the 
President  to  persist  in  his  repeated  ef- 
forts to  draw  Hanoi  to  the  conference 
table  in  an  ever-increasing  demonstra- 
tion of  good  faith  and  determination  that 
negotiations  will  in  fact  begin. 

Let  us  stop  this  dialog  of  war  and  more 
war  preparations,  of  blame  and  accusa- 
tions, and  begin  in  earnest  our  prepara- 
tion for  peace.  Certain  of  our  goal,  why 
should  we  wait?  Let  us  ready  the  con- 
ference site.  Let  us  send  to  Geneva  our 
country's  foreign  policy  technicians  and 
statesmen  now.  Let  us  commit  our 
course  for  peace  immediately.  Let  us 
invite  our  allies  to  journey  with  us  once 
again  to  Geneva  to  resolve  a  new  peace 
treaty  for  Vietnam.  Let  us  hasten  to 
sit  .as  a  nation  determined  that  our  will 
for  peace  shall  be  done.  Let  us  wait 
upon  Hanoi  in  Geneva  and  in  so  doing 
win  this  war  with  utter  and  complete 
faith  that  our  President  is  right  in  his 
great  expectations  for  peace. 

And  finally  let  us  promise  now  with- 
out reservations  that  the  bombs  shall 
cease  to  fall  from  the  very  instant  that 
the  negotiations  begin. 

Let  us  be  prepared  to  match  every  mi!i-' 
tary  dollar  that  we  have  spent  these  past 
11  years  in  Vietnam  with  a  like  dollar  for 
peace,  for  the  restoration  of  this  war- 
torn  country,  for  its  economic  develop- 
ment, for  education,  for  food  and  medi- 
cal care  for  its  desperately  poor  people. 
Let  us  produce  a  lasting  peace  and 
credit  ourselves  as  a  nation  with  faith 
that  peoples  everjrwhere  liberated  from 
the  fear  of  hunger  and  deprivation  will 
choose  the  way  of  freedom. 
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HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
all  of  my  career  in  public  life,  both  in  this 
great  body  and  in  the  senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth which  I  am  pleased  to  repre- 
sent here,  I  have  never  felt  compelled  to 
support  any  action  which  would  circum- 
vent established  procedures.  Although 
I  have  been  asked  from  time  to  time  to 
support  procedural  shortcuts,  I  have  al- 
ways tested  the  question  against  my 
commitment  to  the  rules  of  normal  leg- 
islative process.  And,  up  until  this  hour. 
I  have  never  found  a  question  strong 
enough  to  penetrate  tliat  com.iiitment. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
strained to  make  these  remarks;  because 
today  marks  the  first  time  in  my  entire 
career  that  I  have  found  a  question 
which  demands  a  breach  in  our  proce- 
dures. Today  I  am  adding  my  name  to 
the  discharge  petition  on  behalf  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill. 

I  do  not  take  this  action  lightly.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  my  record  and  my  con- 
cepts of  public  service.  But  after  study- 
ing the  situation,  after  reading  the  rec- 
ord of  frustration  over  the  years,  and 
after  balancing  all  this  against  the  cur- 
rent social  situation  in  the  District,  I 
have  reluctantly  decided  that  ihe  dis- 
charge petition  is  the  only  hope  for  ac- 
tion on  a  bill  that  should  have  passed 
years  ago. 

My  views  on  home  rule  are  well  known 
In  this  body.  I  was  among  the  original 
cosponsors  of  a  home  nile  bill  in  the  cur- 
rent session,  my  bill  being  H.R.  5803.  In 
my  view,  denial  of  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict contradicts  democratic  orinciples 
which  are  the  very  bedrock  of  this 
Republic. 

It  is  one  of  the  vital  domestic  issues 
facing  us  today.  It  is  no  less  serious 
than  poverty  in  Appalachia,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  slums,  or  school  dropouts. 
We  are  witnessing  today  what  appears 
to  be  a  major  crime  wave  in  the  District. 
We  are  witnessing  an  obvious  and  dis- 
graceful social  tragedy  in  the  District 
public  school  system.  Every  passing  day 
condemns  more  District  youngsters  to  a 
lifetime  of  ignorance,  frustration,  and 
despair. 

Congressional  control  over  the  District 
has  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  these 
problems.  We  may  prosecute  a  mighty 
war  on  poverty,  or  provide  revolutionary 
medical  care  programs  for  the  aged,  but 
we  have  failed  to  solve  the  local  prob- 
lems of  the  Capital  City  of  this  great  and 
prosperous  Nation. 

I  suggest  it  is  high  time  v/e  gave  the 
citizens  of  this  city  a  chance  to  work  on 
their  own  problems,  a  chance  to  v/ork  out 
their  own  solutions,  and  a  chance  to  ex- 
ercise the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
which  we  are  only  too  eager  to  remind 
them  about  whenever  a  new  crime  is 
committed  or  a  new  name  's  added  to  the 
welfare  roles. 


I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition  on  behalf  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  earnestly 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 


LET  THE  GUILTY  ONES  CLEAN  IT  UP 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  ion.  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
newspapers  are  often  not  the  most  ac- 
curate sources  from  which  to  quote,  I 
v,fould  like  to  comment  on  two  articles 
that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  press. 

One  concerns  a  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Government — through  the  pov- 
erty program— pay  the  people  of  the 
Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles  to  clean  up 
the  rubble  and  gutted  buildings  that  re- 
sulted from  5  days  of  rioting  there;  the 
second  concerns  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  suggestion  that  those  persons 
arrested  during  the  5  days  of  rioting, 
looting,  and  burning  should  be  put  on 
probation — probation  for  participating 
in  an  armed  uprising  that  took  34  lives, 
injured  over  850  persons,  and  caused  well 
over  $175  million  in  property  damage. 
To  me,  both  proposals  are  absurd. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  guilty  were 
apprehended,  but  there  have  been  over 
3,100  persons  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  rioting  and  looting  that  swept  Los 
Angeles.  Some  of  those  arrested  were 
charged  with  felonies;  the  majority  were 
charged  with  misdemeanors.  Many  of 
those  arrested  have  since  come  to  trial, 
have  been  sentenced  and  fined.  Many 
others  are  still  awaiting  trial. 

Instead  of  the  Federal  Government 
paying  the  people  of  Watts  to  clean  up 
the  results  of  the  lawlessness  and  wan- 
ton destruction  there,  let  us  let  the  guilty 
ones  clean  it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  persons  more  wise 
than  I  have  warned  of  the  dangers  pre- 
sented when  high  public  officials,  clergy- 
men, and  others  give  moral  support  to 
the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  under 
the  guise  of  so-called  social  protest-  Out 
of  a  disregard  for  some  laws  soon  comes 
complete  disregard  for  all  law. 

Speaking  from  10  years  experience  as 
a  judge — in  city,  juvenile,  and  circuit 
courts — I  have  found  that  the  best 
punishment  for  any  crime,  the  punish- 
ment that  most  serves  as  a  deterrent  to 
future  lawlessness,  is  the  punishment 
that  best  fits  the  crime.  In  this  case,  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  fitting  than 
that  the  persons  arrested  during  the  riot- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  be  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  cleaning  up  the  city  they  have  torn 
apart. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  fuzzy- 
minded  eggheads  will  probably  call  this 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  but  to 
me  and  to  most  plain,  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  just  plain  good  sense. 

Let  us  hope  this  situation  will  show 
that  lawlessness  will  not  be  rewarded 
by  more  Federal  handouts,  or  punished 
by  a  mere  reprimand,  but  instead  will  be 
punished  by  a  just  and  strict  penalty 
meted  out  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of 


our  citizens.  Any  other  course  will 
surely  invite  a  repetition  of  such  occur- 
rences as  we  witnessed  in  Los  Angeles. 
We  in  the  Congress  certainly  cannot 
dictate  to  the  courts  as  to  how  they  dis- 
pense justice — but,  we  can  control  the 
flow  of  Federal  funds. 


A  NEEDED  CRUSADE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  very  foundation  of  this  Republic 
is  being  undermined  by  a  detennined. 
nationwide  campaign  to  discredit  our  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Every  rapist, 
murderer,  robber,  and  petty  thief  is  ex- 
cused for  his  crime  because  we  have 
swallowed  the  Communist  line  intended 
to  make  our  police  ineffective. 

It  is  time  we  stage  a  new  crusade  in 
America,  a  crusade  in  which  every  re- 
sponsible public  official  and  every  law- 
abiding,  decent  citizen  should  join,  a 
crusade  to  protect  our  law  officers  as 
they  strive  to  protect  us. 

As  Martin  Luther  King  and  Bayard 
Rustin  and  other  agitators  go  about  the 
country  calling  for  the  ouster  of  good 
police  officers  and  doing  eveiything  with- 
in their  power  to  wreck  the  effectiveness 
of  our  law  enforcement  agencies.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  some  figures 
I  just  received  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Last  year  88  law  enforcement  officers 
were  killed  in  the  hne  of  duty.  Fifty- 
seven  of  these  were  murdered  by  crimi- 
nals. Prom  1960  to  1964,  225  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty.  I  think  the  President  should 
tell  the  American  people  those  facts  on 
one  of  his  television  programs  in  which 
he  makes  excuses  for  those  who  are  part 
of  the  planned  program  of  lawlessness 
and  civil  disobedience.  I  think  we,  as 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
should  demand  a  return  to  law  and  order 
and  give  our  unqualified  support  to  the 
law  enforcement  officers  we  ask  to  risk 
their  lives  to  protect  us  and  our  society 
against  those  who  would  set  themselves 
against  society  and  those  whose  intent  it 
is  to  destroy  America. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE TRIBUTE  TO  CLARENCE 
BRpWN,  CHARTER  MEMBER 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee  to  report  to  the  body 
the  action  taken  at  our  meeting  yester- 
day in  connection  with  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague  Clarence  Brown.   The 
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policy  committee  adopted 
which  I  shall  read  in  a  mom^t 

First.  I  would  like  to 
sympathy  to  the  family  of 
league,  and  to  say  that  the 
serving  in  this  body  and  or 
committee  with  this  great 
American  was  one  of  the 
ences  of  my  political  career 
missed  sorely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now 
ment  adopted  by  the  policy 

HoUoE    P.EPrBLICAN    POLICY 

iTB  TO  Clarfnce   Brown. 

BEE 

The  passing  of  our  beloved  c6 
enca  Brown  of  Ohio,  creates 
this  commlttea  that  wiU  never 

This  great  Congressman,  a 
House  since  1939,  was  a  foundfr 
publican  policy  committee 
tabllshme:t  of  this  committee, 
the   Republican   steering 
preceded  the  policy  committee. 

His  wise  and  generous-counse 
evident  in.  our  deliberations 
and  understanding  went  far  in 
committee  an  effective  Instrumi 
loved  Republican  Party. 

The  Republican   policy 
House  of  Representatives 
sympathy   to   his   bereaved   fa 
gratitude  for  all  that  this 
accomplished  during  his  years  1 


I    resolution 


my  own 
late  col- 
privilege  of 
the  policy 
dedicated 
finest  expert - 
He  will  be 


the  state- 
committee: 


league,  Clar- 

vacancy   ^n 

be  filled. 

Mt^mber  of  the 

of  the  Re- 

to  the  ea- 

he  served  on 

comi  ilttee   which 


Prior 


were  always 
iis  guidance 

making  this 
v.t  of  his  be- 


comiiittee  of  the 

its  deep 

lly.   and   its 

American 

our  midst. 


expre  =ses 


gri  at 


TAX    CREDIT    FOR    TUT!  I 
TO     INSTITUTIONS     OI 
EDUCATION 


Spei  iker 


1o 


'hi 
cre<  it 


Mr.    SKUBITZ.     Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clancy)  ma  ' 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of  th 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY.    Mr.  Speak 
day  introducing  legislp.tion 
credit  -against  Federal  inco|ne 
tuition  paid  by  individuals 
tions  of  h'gher  education, 
tion  would  also  allow  tax 
itable  contributions  made  by 
and  corporations  to  collegep 
versities. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  ove 
ed  increase  in  the  cost  of 
cation.    Both  private  and  pAblic 
education    institutions    hav^  i 
their  costs  by  an  average  ol 
over  the  last  5  years, 
school  tuition  and  fees 
Add  to  this  figure  the  oth  ; 
of  attending  college  and  it 
families  in  the  modest  incotie 
need  help  and  need  it  now 

Under  the  provisions  of  ou 
ever  amount  was  spent  for 
tion  up  to  $500  annually  cojjld 
tracted  from   a   parent's  t 
The  maximum  $500  tax  cre(|it 
available  for  each  child  in 
giving  some  parents  a  multiple 
The  tax  credit  would  also 
to  the  taxpayer  who  pays 
education  or  that  of  his 

The  assistance  proposed 
therefore,  would  substant 
ition  costs,  and  in  the  case 
ance  at  some  public  instituti(  ns 


spot  so. 


iai;  y 
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Trib- 

Mem- 


ON    PAID 
HIGHER 


I   ask 

gentleman 

extend  his 

Record  and 


Is  there 
gentleman 


r,  I  am  to- 
provide  a 
tax  for 
to  institii- 
is  legisla- 
for  char- 
individuals 
and  uni- 


the  mark- 

igher  edu- 

higlier 

Increased 

25  percent 

private 

$831. 

■  expenses 

clear  that 

brackets 


li 


To  lay 
av  ?rage 


bill,  what- 

college  tui- 

be  .sn.ib- 

liability. 

would  be 

ge.  thus 

credit. 

available 

or  his  ow:i 


c  olleg 


lie 


)y  our  bill, 

offset  tu- 

of  atiend- 

of  high- 


er  learning  would  completely  cover  the 
costs  of  tuition. 

In  my  estimation  a  tax  credit  provides 
the  soundest  and  fairest  assistance  to 
those  who  are  financing  the  mounting 
costs  of  education.  Such  assistance  is 
free  from  Federal  control,  both  substan- 
tive and  procedural,  over  educational 
policies.  Moreover,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  administer  the  program.  And  finally, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  public  or 
private  universities  or  colleges. 

It  is  essential  for  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent and  future  progress  that  we  open 
colICTC  doors  to  all  with  the  cai:acity  and 
desire  to  acquire  a  higher  education. 
Income  tax  credits  appear  to  be  the  most 
CiTcctive  and  feasible  method  of  achiev- 
ing this  goal.  I  am  hopeful  and  would 
urge,  therefore,  that  early  and  favorable 
action  be  taken  on  our  tax  relief  pro- 
posal. Help  is  urgently  necde.:!  for  the 
vast  majority  of  students  whose  fami- 
lies are  in  the  middle  or  lower  income 
bi-ackets  which  are  most  burdpne:!  by 
the  spiraling  costs  of  higher  education. 

In  order  to  adequately  serve  their 
ever-increasing  enrollments,  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  also  need 
hc!p  to  expand  their  facilities  and  facul- 
ties. It  is  vvell  known  that  tuition  fur- 
ni£,hcs  only  a  fraction  of  a  university's 
operating  expenses.  For  financial  assist- 
ance they  will  turn  to  their  alumni  and 
friends  for  contributions. 

To  encourage  such  charitable  giving,  I 
have  included  a  provision  in  my  bill  to  al- 
low tnx  credit  for  contributions  made  by 
individuals  and  corporations  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This  type  of 
as.'^istance  is  preferable  to  comprehen- 
sive Federal  aid  and  is  more  in  keeping 
with  our  traditions. 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uni/.nimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ne^sen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  my  bill.  House  Joint 
Resolution  634,  and  others  like  it,  which 
would  permit  increased  marketings  of 
domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  during  1965 
and  1966. 

Our  resolutions  would  permit  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  to  market,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  a  quantity  of  sugar  not 
exceeding  3,025,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  1,100,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
respectively,  during  each  of  the  years 

1965  and  1966. 

This  additional  sugar  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  quantities  of  sugar 
which  otherwise  might  be  authorized  for 
purchase  and  importation  in  1965  and 

1966  pursuant   to   other   provisions   of 
present  sugar  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation  have  now  been  concluded 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  will 
repoit  the  legislation  favorably  to  the 


House  so  that  it  may  consider  this  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Otherwise,  sugar  producers  and  proces- 
sors face  a  sugar  crisis  within  a  matter 
of  months,  and  time  is  of  the  essence  to 
them. 

This  is  because,  as  Members  of  the 
House  may  recall,  the  Government  in 
1963  and  1964  encouraged  increased  pro- 
duction to  alleviate  the  then-existing 
sugar  shortage.  But  Congiess  failed  to 
provide  added  authority  to  market  the 
extra  sugar  subsequently  produced. 

As  a  result,  the  sugar  industi-y  now 
faces  the  prospect  by  late  October  of 
being  unable  to  sell  so  much  as  I  pound 
of  this  year's  sugar  crop  until  the  start 
of  the  next  calendar  year.  It  normally 
in  this  period  would  market  some  20  per- 
cent of  the  current  crop.  Also,  the  in- 
dustiT  would  be  unable  to  sell  more  of 
its  backlogged  inventoiy  of  around 
100,000  tons,  which  was  our  inventory  .it 
the  start  of  the  year. 

This  would  mean  sugar  farmers,  who 
already  expect  an  acreage  cutback  of 
around  10  percent  next  year,  would  have 
to  accept  far  more  severe  cuts — perhaps 
as  much  as  30  percent. 

Plainly  a  chaotic  situation  for  susar 
growers  and  processors  is  developing,  and 
Congress  must  take  immediate  steps  to 
prevent  it. 

SLUM   CLEARANCE   IS   A  HOAX 

Mr.   SKUBITZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

mianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

,from  Oliio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
in  a  while  someone  comes  along  and  says 
something  that  we  wish  we  could  have 
said  and  says  it  in  such  a  way  that  its 
logic  compels  your  attention.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  article  by  Daniel  M.  Fried- 
enberg  in  the  "Speaking  Out"  column  of 
the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

Mr.  Friedenberg  points  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  urban  renewal  has  been  used 
by  some  modern  robber  barons  to  plun- 
der the  Federal  Treasui-y  under  a  gui^e 
of  improving  urban  slum  conditions.  I 
do  not  often  agree  with  the  ultraliberal 
Christian  Century  but  a  recent  article 
carried  the  following  statement  which  is 
on  target: 

Urban  renewal  may  prove  to  be  the  con- 
temporary counterpart  of  the  19th  cenlury 
canal  and  railroad  building,  creating  a  new 
band  of  robber  barons  to  outshine  the  Drews, 
Fisks,  Vanderbllts,  and  Harrlmans  of  yester- 
year. 

Does  this  overstate  the  case?  Read 
Mr.  Friedenberg's  article  and  Judge  for 
yourself.  My  personal  experience  after 
hundreds  of  hours  of  studying  urban  re- 
newal— I  have  thought  of  writing  a  book 
on  it  if  I  could  find  the  time — certainly 
substantiates  the  contentions  he  makes. 
Slum  Clearance  Is  a  Hoax 
(By  Daniel  M.  Friedenberg) 

It  Is  time  to  stop  playing  the  cynical 
charade  called  slum  clearance.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  program  seemed  the  high  hope 
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for  our  decaying  cities  and  their  slum 
dwellers,  but  this  dream  has  turned  as  bitter 
as  the  reality.  Title  I — the  Federal  subsidy 
program  for  urban  renewal — has  spawned 
corruption,  produced  gushers  of  profits  for 
promoters  and  giant  corporations,  and 
pushed  slum  dwellers  into  worse  pigsties. 
We  must  face  up  to  these  wretched  facts, 
serr.p  the  program,  and  then  go  on  to  pro- 
duce a  new  approach  that  can  succeed. 

One  measure  of  urban  renewal  is  the  cur- 
rent attitude  of  minority-group  leaders. 
OriginaUy  they  were  among  the  most  enthusi- 
astic supporters;  now,  the  NAACP  and  other 
Ksgro  groups  militate  against  title  I.  The 
noted  Negro  writer,  James  Baldwin,  has 
labeled  urban  renewal  as  "Negro  removal." 
And  Planner  Lyle  E.  Schaller  put  the  matter 
bluntly  In  the  magazine  the  Christian 
Century:  "Urban  renewal  may  prove  to  be 
the  contemporary  counterpart  of  the  19th- 
century  canal  and  railroad  building,  creating 
a  new  band  of  robber  barons  to  outshine  the 
Drews,  Flsks,  Vanderbllts,  and  Harrlmans  of 
yesteryear." 

As  a  builder  and  manager  of  apartment 
houses  In  New  Tork  City.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  basic  problems  involved  in  urban  re- 
newal: High  rents,  created  by  high  land 
and  construction  costs,  discriminate  against 
the  displaced  poor  more  than  any  deliberate 
racial  or  ethnic  policy.  An  example  is  the 
apartment  house  I  constructed  a  few  years 
ago  In  the  city's  Lincoln  Square  area.  For  a 
site  I  purchased  several  brownstoncs  oc- 
cupied by  Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Ricans, 
struggling  young  artists  and  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  other  tenants.  To  cover  the  pur- 
chase and  buUdlng  costs,  I  had  to  charge  an 
average  of  $75  per  room  per  month  In  the 
new  building.  The  high  costs  dictated  the 
high  rent,  which  dictated  the  type  of 
clientele.  The  new  apartment  today  has  an 
exclusively  upper-middle-class  white  ten- 
ancy. 

I  was  paying  the  bills  on  that  project  my- 
self, of  course.  If  the  project  had  been 
under  title  I,  the  city  would  have  condemned 
and  bought  the  land  and  buildings  and  sold 
them  very  cheaply  to  a  developer.  The  loss — 
the  difference  between  the  purchase  and 
res.ile  prices — would  be  covered  by  public 
funds,  two-thirds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  rest  from  the  city.  As  a  sweetener 
the  developer  would  get  an  attractive  mort- 
g.ige  with  FHA  insurance. 

In  theory,  combining  the  city  power  of 
condemnation  with  Federal  subsidies  seemed 
to  be  a  brilliant  device  to  meet  a  crisis  in 
our  cities.  It  would  destroy  the  slums,  create 
new  housing  units,  bring  vitality  to  blighted 
areas,  and  increase  tax  revenues.  And  the 
developers  could  charge  rentals  that  would 
give  the  poor  a  place  to  live  decently. 

Tragic  results  have  come  from  this  attrac- 
tive theory.  In  actual  operation  title  I  has 
prim,irlly  been  used  to  move  Negroes  out  of 
the  more  central  and  valuable  areas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  figures,  72  per- 
cent of  the  families  washed  out  by  redevel- 
opment have  been  Negroes  who  have  In- 
evitably been  driven  Into  the  more  remote 
black  ghettoes.  Second,  urban  renewal  has 
destroyed  many  more  housing  units  than  It 
has  created.  As  of  last  count,  150,000  units 
had  been  demolished  and  fewer  than  43,000 
built,  with  two-thirds  of  the  cleared  land 
given  over  to  highways,  parking  lots,  offices, 
and  civic  and  cultural  centers,  rather  than 
to  new  housing.  Next,  the  few  apartments 
built  have  seldom  met  the  promise  that  they 
would  rent  cheaply.  A  survey  several  years 
ago  indicated  that  the  subsidized  housing 
rented  for  $33  to  $100  per  room  per  month, 
whereas  the  evicted  tenants  had  been  paying 
less  than  $10. 

After  15  years  of  experience  with  this  pro- 
gram, almost  all  responsible  experts  agree 
that  urban  renewal  Is  not  merely  a  failure — 
It  is  a  disaster.    Time  after  ttme,  btilldlngs 
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acquired  with  the  promise  of  redevelopment 
have  been  milked  for  their  rentals.  Land 
has  been  cleared  and  left  idle  for  years. 
The  few  units  built  have  been  mostly  of  the 
cheapest  design.  Payoffs  have  been  made  to 
political  flgiires.  Land  seized  by  condemna- 
tion has  been  used  to  underwrite  with  tax- 
payer money  such  New  York  institutions  as 
Lincoln  Center  and  the  Coliseum.  Perhaps 
the  only  feature  about  title  I  that  some 
might  caU  attractive  Is  that  it  makes  a  lot 
of  money  for  promoters,  big  realty  men,  and 
prime  national  corporations. 

It  Is  true  that  political  corruption  and 
favoritism  are  old  complaints  In  American 
history.  It  is  also  true  that  high  profits 
cannot  be  condemned  of  themselves.  But 
what  Is  distinct  about  urban  renewal  Is  the 
cynical  use  of  the  poor.  A  Federal  program 
becomes  suspect  when  it  acts  as  an  invest- 
ment program  for  large  Interests  under  the 
guise  of  clearing  the  slums.  A  program  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxpayer  la  a  lie  when,  claim- 
ing to  aid  slum  dwellers,  it  really  drives  the 
poor  from  bad  to  worse  ratholes. 

The  operation  of  title  I  has  been  conducted 
largely  above  and  bej'ond  the  democratic 
control  of  the  community.  Free  and  open 
competitive  bidding  is  rare.  Kickbacks,  con- 
tributions to  the  "right"  political  party,  de- 
posit of  funds  in  selected  banks,  trashy 
construction,  choice  of  slumlords  and  racke- 
teers as  promoters — the  web  of  political  and 
financial  contacts  has  been  revealed  In  scan- 
dal after  scandal. 

New  York  City  is  the  best  example  of  the 
web  of  influence  in  title  I  activities.  For 
instance.  It  was  revealed  at  a  public  hearing 
that  the  West  Village  project,  on  the  west 
side  of  Manhattan's  Greenwich  Village,  was 
assigned  to  a  builder  5  months  before  the 
city  even  indicated  Interest  in  the  condem- 
nation. In  the  same  area  a  luxury  bousing 
project  called  Washington  Square  Village 
went  ahead  despite  the  fact  that  the  con- 
demned land  was  not  a  slum.  The  new 
tenants  sued,  claiming  a  half  million  dollars 
for  shoddy  construction.  Finally  New  York 
University  purchased  the  project,  permitting 
the  owners  to  liquidate  at  a  fat  profit.  New 
York  University  promptly  applied  to  the  city 
for  lower  taxes  In  order  to  make  up  the 
cost  of  purchase. 

An  even  more  disgusting  example  of  title 
I  failure  was  a  project  called  Park  West  Vil- 
lage. The  original  promoters,  after  buying 
the  slum  property  at  a  large  subsidy  dis- 
count, simply  collected  full  rents  for  several 
years  Instead  of  starting  demolition.  When 
pressure  mounted  they  dumped  the  deal.  A 
legislative  investigation  established  that  the 
promoters  had  sucked  off  $600,000,  though 
delinquent  in  city  taxes.  It  was  disclosed 
shortly  thereafter  that  15  of  the  25  sponsors 
of  a  Brooklyn  project  were  the  same  people 
who  had  been  parties  to  the  Park  West  Vil- 
lage scheme,  and  that  some  of  these  same 
persons  held  stock  In  four  of  the  nine  title 
I  projects  authorized  In  New  York  City  to 
that  date. 

Responsible  realtors  and  national  corpo- 
rations, though  free  of  taint,  cannot  help 
being  tarred  by  title  I  scandal.  But  th© 
helpless  poor  are  the  real  victims.  Distrust 
of  the  program  is  so  acute  that  when  plans 
are  announced  for  a  program  of  slum  re- 
habilitation in  Negro  areas,  as  In  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn,  Negro 
tenant  groups  protest. 

Urban  renewal  was  not  conceived  In  this 
spirit.  It  was  created  as  an  affirmative  so- 
lution to  the  terrible  obsolescence  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  After  World  War  II  our  major 
cities  showed  signs  of  decay.  The  middle- 
class  had  begun  Its  trek  to  the  suburbs.  Its 
place  was  taken  by  Negroes  flowing  out  of 
the  rural  South,  and  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Mexicans  seeking  a  better  life  in  the  united 
States.  In  the  downtown  areas  decrepit 
properties  sat  on  valuable  land.  As  build- 
ings got  older,  their  Income  fell,  and  land- 


lords  grew  reluctant  to  spend  money  for 
Improvements. 

Regular  private  Investment  could  not 
supply  the  cure.  Population  Increase  had 
sent  the  price  of  centrally  located  land  soar- 
ing. Simultaneously,  building  costs  also 
tended  to  shoot  up — and  for  a  very  good 
reason.  The  mutual  Interest  of  capital  and 
organized  labor  Is  to  maintain  an  unspoken 
truce.  The  unions  fight  against  laborsav- 
Ing  devices  and  for  ever  shorter  hours.  In- 
vestors, to  defend  themselves  against 
strikes,  go  along  with  old-fashlOned  methods 
and  high  wages  just  as  long  as  renting  Is 
maintained  at  a  profit.  And  the  need  of  the 
banks  and  instirance  companies  to  invest 
money  safely  at  the  highest  possible  return 
in  effect  assures  their  neutrality.  Under 
pressure  to  increase  social  services,  muiiici- 
pal  governments  desperately  seek  more  reve- 
nue. And  the  tax  assessment  on  real  estate 
Is  an  easy  neck  to  grasp.  Thus  our  economy 
tends  to  push  land,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance costs  higher  and  higher.  And  pri- 
vate capital.  In  its  traditional  role,  is  help- 
less to  build  decent  housing  that  can  rent  to 
any  but  the  upper  middle  class  and  the  rich. 
The  Foderal  Government  set  out  to  change 
this  through  slum  clearance  and  FHA.  And 
it  is  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  these 
programs  cannot  succeed.  According  to  the 
best  estimate  yet  attempted,  of  all  the  hous- 
ing that  FHA  has  financed,  only  ly^  percent 
has  been  for  people  with  an  annual  Income 
under  55.000.  The  final  proof  lies  In  the 
experience  of  cooperatives  and  unions,  which 
buUd  at  no  private  profit.  Even  their  costs 
are  too  high  to  permit  renting  to  the  poor. 
No  matter  how  FHA  and  title  I  are  modi- 
fled,  they  will  to  a  large  extent  remain  devices 
for  rich  builders  to  get  richer  erecting  hous- 
ing and  cultural  and  financial  institutions 
for  the  upper  middle  class,  whereas  the  poor 
will  be  kicked  out  and  forced  Into  worse 
slums. 

If  there  Is  an  answer  to  this  terrible  prob- 
lem. It  lies  more  In  changing  our  way  of-^ 
thinking  than  in  manipulating  subsidies  for 
the  same  old  Interests.  As  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers-  Fund  has  somberly  stressed,  "The 
blight  of  slums  Is  spreading  at  a  rate  far 
in  excess  of  our  efforts  to  remedy  it." 

The  first  step  is  to  accept  an  obvious  fact. 
The  urban  poor  cannot  be  housed  properly 
under  present  techniques;  indeed,  we  cannot 
even  satisfy  middle-class  needs.  The  second 
step  Is  to  look  at  the  bogey-word  "subsidy" 
with  unbllnkered  eyes.  Tariffs,  which  all  In- 
dustries seek,  are  subsidies.  The  tax-reduc- 
ing depletion  allowance  given  to  oil.  coal, 
timber,  and  certain  metals  Is  an  immense 
subsidy.  Agrlcultiu-e  is  largely  supported 
by  gimmicks.  The  greatest  part  of  war  re- 
search and  production  is  supported  by  the 
Government.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
example  in  basic  industry  of  free  competi- 
tion and  the  free  market  in  the  19th-century 
sense. 

It  Is  curious  that  the  war  industries  should' 
be  publicly  subsidized  while  housing  Is 
manipulated  as  a  source  of  profit  for  the  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  For  that  Is  the 
inner  meaning  of  title  I — a  device  whereby 
high-rent  housing  is  erected  by  Government 
subsidy  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals 
and  corpK>ra tions,  on  the  neck  of  displaced 
minority  groups. 

That  last  step  in  this  new  thinking  is  to 
take  action.  An  autonomous  agency,  sepa- 
rate and  Independent  from  the  political  in- 
trigues and  pressiu-es  of  Washington,  should 
be  created  with  the  aim  of  producing  a  mini- 
mum of  1  million  housing  units  a  year  at 
Iirices  the  poor  can  pay.  Either  the  Feder,\l 
Goveriunent  would  supply  the  funds,  or  the 
agency  could  Issue  tax-exempt  bonds  The 
agency  would  earn  "dividends"  that  could 
revert  to  the  Government  or  pay  off  the 
bonds;  and  the  same  inflationary  factors  now 
raising  realty  values  for  private  ovraers  would 
enrich    this    agency    as    well.    A    national 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Spea  ter 


Mr.   SKUBITZ.    Mr, 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
from  Michigan  [Mr. 
extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Record  and  include 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon  ( 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.      Mf 
during  my  absence  with  the 
committee  of  the  Armed 
mittee,  which  traveled  to  Vietnam 
Ing  the  month  of  June.  I 
rollcall  votes  and  I  would  like 
Record  indicate  my  position 
these  issues.    Had  I  been  present 
have  voted  as  follows: 


June  16. 

June  16. 

Jtme  16, 
143:  "nay." 

June  21, 

June  21. 

June  21, 
rollcall  No. 


H.R.  6927.  rollcall  No 
H.R.  6927,  rollcall  No 
House  Resolution  416 


H.R.  7743,  rollcaU  No  145:  "yea." 
H.R.  8620,  rollcall  No  146:  "yea." 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416, 
147:  "yea." 


CLARENCE  J.  BRO\  ^N 


Spea  cer 


Mr.   SKUBITZ.     Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall] 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
and  include  extraneous  mattdr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor( 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MINSHALL.     Ml' 
of  us  who  knew  Clarence  Br 
nized  the  stamp  of  greatness 
commanded  the  respect  and  1 
of  political  friend  and  foe 
tributes  which   are  being 
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across  the  Nation  are  testimony  to  him 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  splendid 
human  being. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  yesterday 
in  its  editorial  columns  outlined  the  re- 
markable career  which  death  ended 
Monday  morning.  Our  friend  and  col- 
league, Clarence  Brown,  proved  the 
validity  of  his  principles  in  the  nearly 
50  years  he  served  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
the  Nation: 

Clarence  J.  Brown 

For  47  years  Clarence  J.  Brown's  booming 
oratory  served  downstate  Ohio's  native  brand 
of  conservatism.  Then  death  had  the  last 
word.  Yesterday  U.S.  Representative  Brown, 
Republican  from  Blanchester,  died  and  the 
House  fittingly  adjourned  out  of  respect  to 
him. 

Brown  was  born  in  1895  of  hard-working 
Highland  County  and  Cincinnati  early  set- 
tler stock.  As  a  boy  he  sold  peanuts  to  buy 
school  books,  stoked  furnaces,  chopped  wood, 
mowed  lawns  and  sold  newspapers  to  earn 
himself  an  education  and  a  healthy  publish- 
ing firm. 

Little-,  wonder  that  he  grew  into  a  six-foot. 
200-plus  pound  husky,  convinced  that  any 
man  with  a  speck  of  ambition  can  live  out 
the  American  dream  of  success  without  Gov- 
ernment help. 

At  23  he  became  the  youngest  man  Ohio 
had  elected  Lieutenant  Governor.  In  1920 
he  led  Warren  G.  Harding's  presidential  cam- 
paign. In  1928  as  secretary  of  state  he  fired 
the  election  board  here  for  vote  shenanigans 
and  cleared  up  the  mess. 

He  ran  for  Governor  In  1934,  lashing  out 
and  roaring  against  the  catch-as-catch-can 
fiscal  remedies  used  In  the  depression.  He 
nsked  why  should  the  State  go  Into  the 
liquor  business,  why  should  Ohio  suspend 
payments  on  Its  bonds  and  why  should  Ohio 
hire  welfare  workers  when  It  couldn't  pay 
its  teachers. 

Then  In  1938  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  7th  district,  and  ever  afterward 
asked  similar  conservative  questions,  work- 
ing toward  similar  economies  in  government. 

He  helped  to  create  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sions and  served  on  them,  Those  too  were 
consistent  with  his  sound  money  principles. 

But  Brown  was  a  conservative,  not  a  reac- 
tionary. He  favored  sound  welfare  policies, 
If  not  liberal  ones.  He  stanchly  backed  or- 
ganized labor's  drives  for  a  shorter  work 
day  and  a  shorter  workweek.  He  believed 
that  good  wages  meant  good  purchasing  pow- 
er and  good  business. 

Washington,  and  Ohio  both  will  miss  Clar- 
ence Brown,  and  so  will  his  political  party. 
We  Join  with  his  colleagues  and  his  daugh- 
ters and  son  in  mourning  a  fine  American. 


MILLION  DOLLAR  PAYMENTS  TO 
SUGAR  MILLS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  Sugar  Act  about  60  percent  of  U.S. 
supplies  come  from  domestic  sources  in- 
cluding Puerto  Rico.  These  U.S.  pro- 
ducers, because  of  a  number  of  factors, 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  producers. 
Therefore,  to  protect  domestic  produc- 
tion, the  Sugar  Act  provides  heavy  sub- 
sidies. 


Curiously,  the  program  has  also  re- 
sulted in  premium  prices  being  paid  to  all 
foreign  producers  who  sell  in  the  U.S. 
market.  The  subsidies  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  at  a  lesser  level  than  those 
to  domestic  producers,  but  they  are  sub- 
sidies nonetheless. 

These  subsidies,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, result  in  consumer  prices  which 
are  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  The  U.S.  consumers  are  presently 
paying  about  11  cents  a  pound  for  sugar. 
This  compares  with  about  7  cents  a  pound 
across  the  Canadian  border. 
'  The  reason  for  the  higher  prices  in 
the  United  States  is  the  subsidy. 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this 
program  I  am  listing  below  the  25  highest 
Sugar  Act  payments  for  the  1963  crop. 
The  information  was  supplied  to  me  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  You 
will  note  that  two  firms  got  payments  in 
excess  of  $1  million  for  the  year  and  six 
others  got  payments  in  excess  of  one- 
half  million  dollars. 
■*  This  information  is  especially  timely 
now  because  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  under  consideration  a  bill  which 
would  extend  this  act  for  5  more  years. 

TwENTY-nvE  Highest  Sugar  Act  Patme.nts, 
1963  Crop 

U.S.  Sugar  Corporation,  Florida:  $1,104,- 
613.05. 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co..  Ltd., 
Hawaii:  $1,074,520.77. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $574,552.89. 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.,  Puerto  Rico: 
$569,233.42. 

Llhue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $559,- 
892.14. 

Walalua  Ag.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $549,392.78. 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Florida:  $548.- 
282.33. 

Luce  &  Co.,  Puert*  Rico:  $539,645.20. 

Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii:  $460,721.35. 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $444,611.23. 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $399,- 
285.52. 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $368,795.14. 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $362,866.55. 

Hawaiian  Ag.  Co.,  Hawaii:  $359,090.02. 

South  Coast  Corp.,  Louisiana:  $356,593.10. 

Antonio  Rolg  Sucrs.  S.  en  C.  Puerto  Rico: 
$346,517.03. 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $344.- 
705.63. 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $332,175.94. 

Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $312,- 
628.01. 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  HawaU:  $298.803.-18 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $296,631.30. 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $294.- 
161.87. 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $287.- 
647.39. 

Sue.  J.  Serralles.  Puerto  Rico:  $273,404.51. 

Onomea  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $268,893.31. 


CATHEDRAL   OF   THE    PINES— 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, clergymen  of  20  different  de- 
nominations will  gather  to  celebrate  the 
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20th  anniversary  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Pines  at  Rindge,  N.H.  This  Interna- 
tionally famous  shrine  thus  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  historic  ceremony  because 
never  before  have  so  many  representa- 
tives of  so  many  different  faiths,  Roman 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  many  Protestant 
denominations  participated  in  such  a 
sei'vice. 

This  beautiful  shrine  has  grown  In 
•fame  and  size  since  it  was  established 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Sloane  in  mem- 
ory of  their  son,  Lt.  Sanderson  Sloane, 
a  World  War  II  pilot  who  was  killed  in 
action.  The  shrine  draws  thousands  of 
visitors  each  year  from  every  part  of 
this  counti-y  and  from  many  foreign 
lands. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  this 
occasion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  include  an  article  describing  it 
which  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Union-Leader. 

Service  To  Mark  20th  Year  or  Cathedral 
OP  THE   Pines 

RiMDGE. — A  religious  service  of  historic 
significance  will  be  held  in  Rindge,  Thursday 
at  2:30  p.m.,  when  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Pines  marks  its  20th  anniversary. 

Representatives  of  20  different  faiths,  in- 
cluding four  bishops  and  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng,  will 
assemble  for  commemorative  rites  at  the 
Nation's  only  shrine  dedicated  to  both  mlll- 
Uiy  and  civilian  war  dead,  both  men  and 
women. 

Among  the  leading  churchmen  who  are 
scheduled  to  participate  are  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
signor  Francis  J.  Lally,  editor  of  "The  Pilot." 
who  will  represent  Cardinal  Cushlng;  Bishop 
James  K.  Matthews.  DX).,  Methodist  member 
of  the  Central  Committee,  World  Council 
of  Churches;  Archbishop  lakavos,  Primate 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and 
South  America  and  one  of  the  five  presidents 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  Rt. 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Hall,  D.D..  Bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire; 
Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  C.  Lawrence,  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  the  Protestent  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Dana  M.  Greeley,  presi- 
dent, American  Unitarlan-Unlversallst  As- 
sociation; David  E.  Sleeper,  CSB,  Manager  of 
committees  on  publication.  First  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist,  Boston,  Mass. 

special   significance 

Tlie  service  will  have  special  ecumenical 
significance,  in  that  never  have  so  many 
faiths  participated  before  in  a  religious  rite 
under  similar  circumstances. 

E.-irl  Weldner,  AAOG,  Boston,  will  be  at 
the  Cathedral  console;  Ruth  Hamilton,  a 
noted  Negro  spiritualist  singer  and  Brothers 
of  the  Queen  of  Peace  Mission  Seminary, 
JaEfrey  Center,  will  sing,  and  usherettes  will 
be  Girl  Scouts  from  Cadette  Troop  520, 
Francestown. 

The  service  will  commemorate  an  event 
which  occurred  on  August  26,  1945.  when 
some  127  persons,  all  friends  and  neighbors 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Etouglas  Sloane,  gathered  at 
the  pine  grove  above  Bullet  Pond  for  a  re- 
ligious ceremony. 

The  Sloanes  developed  the  scenic  hillside 
as  a  memorial  to  their  son,  Lt.  Sanderson 
Sloane,  a  World  War  U  pilot  who  died  In  that 
conflict.  It  now  Includes  about  400, acres 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,000  persons. 
Services  are  regularly  conducted  during  the 
summer  months,  commenclixg  with  the 
E,ister  Sunrise  Service.  The  cathedral  is 
open  to  religions  of  all  faiths. 

The  religious  center  of  the  cathedral  is 
the  Altar  of  the  Nation,  beyond  which  stands 
Grand  Monadnock  and  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont.     The  altar  is  made  of  stones 


and  other  objects  from  aU  60  States,  the  ter- 
ritories, and  102  nations  of  the  world.  It  Is 
recognized  by  the  V3.  Congress  as  a  national 
memorial  for  aU  American  war  dead. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Pines  is  now  an  in- 
ternational shrine.  In  1949  the  Sloanea 
turned  the  property  over  to  a  perpetual  trust, 
which  has  a  board  of  42  members. 

Construction  Is  to  begin  soon  on  a  $150,000 
bell  tower,  which  will  contain  a  carillon,  a 
Sheffield  bell  which  once  hung  in  the  city 
hall  in  Keene,  and  an  angelus  beU.  The 
tower  will  be  dedicated  to  the  sacrifices  made 
by  women  in  war  service,  and  will  Include 
four  bronze  tablets,  designed  by  Norman 
Rockwell,  which  will  depict  heroines  from 
different  periods  of  American  history. 

OTHEB  CLERGY 

Clergymen  in  addition  to  the  above,  who  will 
participate  In  Thursday's  services  are:  Rev. 
Lionel  Boulay,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick  Church, 
Jeffrey,  representing  Most  Rev.  Ernest  J. 
Primenu,  S.TX).,  Bishop  of  Manchester;  Dr. 
H.  Robert  Smith,  Protestant  Episcopalian; 
Rev.  Gilbert  Caldwell,  Union  Methodist 
Church,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  Bert  Tofae  WU- 
llanis  of  Samoa,  minister  of  the  First  Chxirch 
in  Newbury,  Mass.;  Rev.  Peter  Y.  F.  Stiih, 
Chinese  Christian  Church  of  New  England, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Handler,  Ph.  D.,  Temple  Beth 
Isr.ael,  Providence,  R.I.;  William  Maxwell,  Jr., 
Baha'l  World  Faith,  Melrose,  Mass.;  Dr.  Evan 
J.  Shearman,  president,  Massachusetts  Bap- 
tist Convention,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rabbi  Albert 
I.  Gordon,  Temple  Emanuel.  Newton  Center, 
Mnss. 

Rev.  Arten  Ashjlan,  St.  James  Apostolic 
Armenian  Church,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Ven. 
Harry  H.  Jones,  archdeacon  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts; 
Rev.  Richard  Stoughtop,  Jr.,  minister  of  Port- 
er Concregatlonal  Church,  Brockton,  Mass.; 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Wilfred  A.  Tlsdell,  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  Rev. 
Burrett  E.  McBee,  executive  secretary.  Synod 
of  New  England,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
In  the  U.S.A.;  Rev.  Albert  J.  Penner,  DJ3.. 
president,  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Churches,  president, of  Massachusetts  Con- 
gregational Conference. 

Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer,  assistant  to  the 
Council  of  Twelve  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints;  Brigadier  Fred  H. 
Jackson.  Northern  New  England  Division,  the 
Salvation  Army;  Pastor  Francis  F.  Bush,  pas- 
tor of  Atlantic  Union  College,  Seventh-Day 
Adventlst,  South  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Rev.  Hartley  T.  Grandln,  executive  secre- 
tary. New  Hampshire  Council  of  Churches; 
Rev.  Raymond  F.  Smith,  general  secretary, 
United  Baptist  Convention  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Rev.  Samuel  H.  Bullock.  Pleasant  Hill 
Baptist  Church,  Boston;  Rabbi  Roland  B. 
Gittelsohn,  D.D.,  Sc.  D.,  Temple  Israel,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Svanl  Sarvagatenanda,  Ramak- 
rlshna  Vadanta  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston. 

The  service  will  be  conducted  rain  or  shine; 
in  case  of  storm,  the  facilities  of  Cathedral 
House  will  be  used. 


SEATING  OP  MISSISSIPPI 
DELEGATION 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  matter  of  the  seating  of  the 
Mississippi  delegation  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 


review  by  the  House  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the  House 
last  January,  I  voted  along  with  149 
other  Members,  against  seating  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegation  on  the  grounds  that 
there  had  been  a  basic  denial  of  voting 
rights  in  Mississippi. 

Not  only  should  this  matter  not  be  left 
in  abeyance  and  unresolved,  but  the  evi- 
dence should  be  examined  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  by  the  whole  membership 
while  it  is  reasonably  fresh.  Surely  the 
committee  has  had  ample  time  to  assess 
all  the  factors  and  make  a  presentation 
to  the  House  as  mandated  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  over  7  months  ago. 


MRS.  RUTH  BAKER  PRATT  DIES,  ONE 
OP  NEW  YORK'S  MOST  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZENS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Baker  Pratt,  New 
York  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  Mrs.  Pratt  served  her 
city  first  as  an  alderman  and  later  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
17th  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
She  served  the  public  well  and  faithfully 
both  in  oflBce  and  as  a  private  citizen. 
She  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  Govern- 
ment ineflBciency  and  her  struggle  to 
eliminate  slum  housing  in  New  York  City 
will  be  remembered  by  New  Yorkers. 
Mrs.  Pratt's  whole  life  was  useful  and 
constructive,  and  the  community  at 
large,  as  her  family  and  friends,  will 
greatly  miss  her.  To  her  family,  I,  as 
the  present  Congressman  from  the  17th 
District  of  New  York,  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  and  the  sympathy 
of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  account  of  Mrs.  Pratt's  long  and 
interesting  life  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  25,  1965. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Baker  Pratt  Dies;  States  First 
Woman  in  House — Served  in  Washington 
From  1928  to  1932 — First  of  Sex  on  Board 
OF  Aldermen 

Glen  Cove,  L.I.,  August  23. — Mrs.  Ruth 
Baker  Pratt,  the  first  woman  to  represent 
New  York  City  on  the  old  board  of  alder- 
men, and  the  first  to  represent  New  York 
State  In  Congress,  died  Monday  evening  in 
her  home,  the  Manor  House.  She  would  have 
been  88  years  old  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Pratt  was  the  widow  of  John  Teele 
Pratt,  a  son  of  Charles  Pratt,  a  pioneer 
Standard  OH  Co.  executive,  who  founded 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 

She  leaves  2  sons.  John  T.  and  Edwin  H. 
B.  Pratt;  3  daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Thayer, 
Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Paul  H. 
Nltze;  about  20  grandchildren;  and  about  10 
great-grandchildren. 

ASKED   TO    RUN    IN    1925 

When  Judge  Frank  Coleman,  the  Republi- 
can leader  of  the  wealthy  17tb  Congressional 
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A  FAIR  IMMIGRATION  LAW 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanimciis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kan.sas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for  new 
immigration  laws — laws  which  will  elim- 
inate once  and  for  all  the  discriminatory 
aspects  of  our  immigration  policy. 

Ours  is  St  nation  of  immigrants.  We 
have  built  our  greatness  from  the  out- 
casts of  many  lands.  The  persecuted, 
the  oppressed,  those  who  were  not 
wanted  elsewhere — all  of  these  found 
refuge  upon  our  shores  and  contributed 
to  the  making  of  our  mighty  Nation. 
We  should  never  forget  that  our  humble 
origin  had  its  foundation  in  the  efforts 
of  people  who  were  oppressed  elsewhere. 
I  hope  that  this  quality  of  our  history 
will  guide  us  in  humility  to  eliminate  in- 
vidious discrimination  in  regard  to  our 
present  citizens  and  in  regard  to  future 
immigrants.  I  feel  this  quality  of  Amer- 
ica tn  a  most  pei-sonal  way.  My  an- 
cestors came  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania  as 
members  of  the  Schwenkfelder  group 
fleeing  religious  oppression  in  Germany. 
They  yearned  for  peace;  they  yearned 
for  a  place  where  they  could  enjoy  re- 
ligious freedom;  they  yearned  for  an  end 
to  their  oppression.  If  the  gates  of 
America  had  not  been  open  to  them  at 
that  time,  I  would  not  be  here  before 
you  as  a  Member  of  Congress  today. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  these  aspira- 
tions of  the  oppressed.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  realize  that  our  own  popula- 
tion is  growing  with  great  rapidity,  that 
opportunities  which  existed  in  1620,  in 
1840,  or  in  1910  are  not  the  same  as  the 
opportunities  in  1965.  Frankly  we  no 
longer  need  large  numbers  of  people  to 
populate  frontier  wilderness  areas.  We 
must  reckon  with  a  population  explosion 
within  our  own  borders.  We  must  con- 
sider the  present  and  future  imemploy- 
ment  of  our  working  population.  Our 
Nation  is  already  populated  from  coast 
to  coast.  Today  we  must  seek  the  skills 
and  talents  which  new  immigrants  can 
bring  to  our  shores.  We  must  seek  the 
quality  of  their  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion, not  the  quantity  of  numbers. 

Let  us  fashion  a  new  law  which  elimi- 
nates all  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
national  origin  and  asks  only  of  a  man 
what  he  can  contribute  to  the  American 
civilization  of  1965. 

Because  I  am  so  deeply  concerned  with 
the  nature  of  our  future  immigration 
laws,  I  introduced  earlier  this  year  my 
own  immigration  bill,  H.R.  8203.  At  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearings  on  proposed 
immigration  legislation.  I  expressed, 
agreement  with  the  basic  purpose  of  H.R. 
2580  as  then  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, but  I  suggested  certain  impor- 
tant improvements  which  I  had  incorpo- 
rated in  my  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  most  of  the  improvements  which  I 
suggested  be  made  have  been  included  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  version 


of  H.R.  8203  which  is  before  the  House 
today. 

However,  one  important  improvement 
which  I  suggested  in  testimony  last  May 
18  has  not  been  made.  H.R.  8203  as 
brought  before  the  House  today  does  not 
completely  reach  the  desired  goal  of 
eliminating  national  favoritism.  Tlip 
bill  favors  nations  of  Latin  America  and 
North  America.  It  is  our  task  to  re- 
move all  hypocritical  aspects  of  present 
immigration  policy.  We  must  fashion  a 
new  law  which  will  be  completely  non- 
discriminatory as  written  and  applied. 
All  nations  want  equal  treatment;  ali 
nations  deserve  equal  ti-eatment.  Na- 
tions of  the  free  world  should  have  an 
equal  chance  to  send  their  citizens  here 
The  administration  bill  quite  clearly 
does  not  place  all  nations  on  an  equal 
basis.  Written  into  H.R.  2580  is  the  po- 
tential for  new  preferential  treatment. 
The  administration  bill  would  offer 
preferential  treatment  to  nationals  from 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  by  main- 
taining for  them  special  nonquota  status. 
This  preference  has  existed  in  the  past. 
It  should  be  abolished.  Unless  we  settle 
this  problem  finally,  by  eliminating  all 
national  preferences,  questions  may  be 
raised  in  future  years  as  to  why  a  citizen 
of  Peru  or  Bolivia  Is  given  an  open  door 
for  entry  while  an  applicant  from 
France.  Greece,  Italy,  or  the  United 
Kingdom  must  wait  in  line  xmder  the 
quota  system. 

I.  therefore,  intend  to  support  ap 
amendment  to  end  this  discrimination  in 
favor  of  Western  Hemisphere  nations.  I 
feel  sure  that  our  Western  Hemisphere 
neighbors  will  understand  and  accept  a  < 
U.S.  policy  which  plainly  does  not  dis- 
criminate either  for  or  against  nationals 
of  certain  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  pas-sase 
of  H.R.  2580.  Many  years  ago  one  of 
our  great  Presidents,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
In  an  address  given  at  Independence  Hall 
In  Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1914,  gave  a 
definition  of  liberty  which  applies  to  our 
efforts  today.     Wilson  stated: 

Liberty  docs  not  consist  In  mere  genera! 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  men.'  It  con- 
sists in  the  translation  of  those  declarations 
into  definite  action. 

We  must  translate  the  declaration  of 
liberty  into  definite  action  as  part  of  our 
new  immigration  laws.  Our  task  is  not 
merely  to  give  a  partial  response  to  the 
demands  for  change.  Our  task  is  to 
create  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  com- 
pletely fair  law.  It  Is  time  now  to  offer 
true  equahty  to  all  applicants  who  seek 
membership  in  the  American  com- 
munity. 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     HOME 
RULE  NOW 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScHWEntERl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  prompt  approval  of  a  measure  to 
provide  self-government  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  have  introduced  in  this 
Congress,  as  I  did  in  both  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses,  a  bill  (H.R.  10608)  to 
provide  for  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
elected  mayor,  city  council,  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  nonvoting  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  addition, 
I  have  joined  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
in  signing  the  discharge  petition  made 
available  yesterday  to  enable  the  House 
to  vote  on  this  most  important  question. 
Congress  devotes  1  day  out  of  evei-y  10 
to  the  problems  of  the  District.  Four 
committees,  two  in  the  House  and  two  in 
the  Senate,  devote  almost  all  of  their 
time  to  District  afifairs.  It  is  Inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  In  the  mid-20th  century 
an  already  overworked  and  overbur- 
dened Congress  has  to  spend  one-tenth 
of  its  time  attending  to  essentially  local 
issues.  The  tiriie  could  be  much  better 
spent  giving  more  attention  to  the  nu- 
merous national  and  international 
problems  before  us. 

It  is  extraordinarily  ineCBcient  for  535 
legislators,  none  of  whom  are  answerable 
to  the  citizens  of  Washington,  to  try  to 
attend  to  the  multitude  of  problems  that 
come  up  every  day  in  a  big  city.  Local 
needs  of  a  big  city  require  local  attention. 
Most  Members  of  Congress  are  unable  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  study  to 
Washington's  problems  to  provide  the 
city  with  efifective  government. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  Nation  is  the 
right  to  vote.  It  is  ironic  that  in  the 
Capital  of  the  leading  republic  in  the 
world,  the  citizens  have  practically  no 
right  to  vote. 

Washington  has  a  population  of 
750,000  Americans,  more  than  11  States 
in  the  Union.  These  citizens  pay  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  share  in  our  Nation's  mili- 
tai-y  and  other  obligations.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  pennitted 
to  share  In  the  government  of  their  own 
affairs. 

Washington  has  been  Congress'  step- 
child for  93  years.  It  is  time  that  she  be 
cleaned  up  and  given  a  legitimate  and 
effective  government. 


ADVANCED  DESIGN  FACTORY 
FISHING  VESSELS 
.  Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Tupper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  introduced  legislation  calling  for 
construction  of  three  advanced  design 
factory  fishing  vessels.  My  bill,  H.R. 
10215,  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  all  members  will  study 
this  proposed  legislation  and  give  it  their 
support. 

Under  rhy  bUl.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  empowered  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  to  construct  and  outfit  three 
factory  ships  of  the  most  advanced  de- 


sign and  with  the  latest  gear  and  equip- 
ment. These  vessels  would  exceed  300 
feet  and  cost  approximately  $5  million 
each.  One  such  vessel  would  be  con- 
structed in  an  Atlantic  coast  shipyard, 
one  in  a  gulf  coast  shipyard,  and  one  in 
a  Pacific  coast  shipyard;  each  vessel's 
home  port  shall  be  located  on  the  coast 
where  constructed. 

Under  this  bill,  known  as  the  "Factory 
Ship  Act  of  1965,"  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  lease  each  vessel  to  the  high- 
est responsible  bidder  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  3  years.  Bidders  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  or  U.S.  firms. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress,  I  served 
as  Maine's  Commissioner  of  Sea  and 
Shore  Fisheries  for  4  years.  I  am  com- 
pleting my  5th  year  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  My  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  we  must  assist  the  domes- 
tic commercial  fishing  industry  in  the 
harvesting  and  processing  of  food  at  sea. 
utilizing  the  most  modern  methods  of 
catching,  processing,  storing,  and  trans- 
porting seafood. 

There  are  two  principle  things  we 
must  do  to  help  the  fishing  industry  in 
the  United  States:  First,  we  must  in- 
crease the  demand  for  fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States,  and  second, 
we  must  rebuild  our  U.S.  fishing  fleet. 

To  accomplish  these  two  basic  pur- 
poses, we  must  come  to  grips  with  some 
impleasant  facts. 

The  quality  of  fish  and  fish  products 
can  be  improved  upon,  both  before  it 
gets  to  the  marketplace,  and  also  in  the 
Nation's  restaurants.  From  my  personal 
observations,  I  have  found  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  restaurants,  fish  dishes 
are  often  prepared  in  a  most  unappetiz- 
ing manner.  Despite  all  that  has  been 
said  by  doctors  and  nutritionists  of  the 
great  value  to  health  from  fish,  millions 
of  Americans  do  not  really  know  how 
delicious  good  quality  seafood  can  be 
when  properly  prepared.  We  must  seek 
to  improve  our  standards  at  every  step 
from  the  ocean  to  the  table. 

There  is  far  too  much  disagreement 
and  bickering  in  the  fishing  industry 
itself.  Selfishness  must  be  put  aside. 
Processors  who  use  little  or  no  fish 
caught  in  the  United  States  must  not 
seek  to  imp3de  the  rebuilding  of  our  U.S. 
fishing  fleet.  Farsighted  processors  in 
the  United  States  welcome  the  prospects 
of  obtaining  their  supply  from  U.S.  fish- 
ermen. 

With  thie  international  situation  be- 
coming increasingly  grave,  the  United 
States  must  not  come  to  depend  upon 
other  nations  for  fish. 

We  should  match  and  surpass  the  ef- 
forts of  competitive  nations  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  seafood. 


CLARENCE   J.   BROWN— LEADER 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DevineI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection*. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  words,  of 
course,  cannot  express  the  true  senti- 
ments of  all  of  the  colleagues  of  our  late 
beloved  Clarence  J.  Brown. 

Much  has  been  said  and  will  be  said 
in  sincere  tribute  to  this  great  American. 
He  served  his  Nation  with  honor,  his 
State  with  pride,  his  district  with  wis- 
dom, and  his  family  with  love  and 
devotion. 

Public  service  has  its  rewards,  and  the 
greatest  for  Clarence  Brown's  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  was  their  opportunity  to 
serve  with  a  man  of  this  caliber,  and  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  judgment,  advice, 
and  wisdom. 

In  his  27  years  in  Congress,  Clarence 
Brown,  who  was  known  to  most  as 
"Leader,"  gave  of  himself  unselfishly  and 
was  dedicated  to  truly  basic  American 
principles,  constitutional  government, 
and  a  sound  philosophy  favoring  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  opposing  centrali- 
zation of  power  and  authority  in  Wash- 
ington. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us 
in  Congress,  his  countless  number  of 
friends,  as  well  as  his  son,  daughters,  and 
grandchildren. 


MINIMUM  WAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  this  time  in  order  that,  if 
there  are  Members  at  this  late  hour  who 
wish  to  discuss  the  minimum  wage  bill  or 
have  any  questions,  I  will  be  delighted 
to  answer.  The  hour  is  so  late  I  believe 
this  is  not  a  propitious  time. 

But  I  would  simply  say  the  blue  sheet 
on  H.R.  10518,  which  has  been,  I  hope, 
delivered  to  all  Members,  Is  available,  and 
if  any  Member  desires  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Would  the  gentle- 
man comment  briefly  on  the  changes 
made  by  the  full  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  small  newspaper  exemption  in  re- 
lationship to  the  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  the  full  committee 
by  unanimous  vote  deleted  elimination 
of  the  exemption  for  small  newspapers, 
and  it  stands  in  the  bill  now  exactly  as 
the  law  is  presently  written.  It  does  not 
change  the  exemption  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  certain  aspects 
of  this  bill.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
taking  the  time  to  explain  this  to  the 
Members.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  how  it  affects  tip  employees.  It  is  my 
understanding  in  reference  to  tip  em- 
ployees that  a  portion  of  their  tips  may 
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gentleman  that  the  bill 
employees  to  include 
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Secretary  of  Labor  sets  su 
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individual  In  that  category 
area  shall  be  considered  as 
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Mr.  CALLAWAY.    I  thank| 
man. 
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people  in  my  district  employ 
mer  students,  very  young 
in  our  State  of  Georgia  the 
with  regard  to  child  labor 
permission  of  the  school 
a  number  of  these  youngster  i 
getting  jobs  in  the  past  thi 
been  covered  under  the 
Act.    The  particular  companir 
thinking  of  right  now  employs 
boys  and  girls  oetween  the 
16.     They  are  doing  healthful 
work.     I  have  been  told 
not   be   able   to   employ 
youngsters  at  the  minimun 
cause  they  are  paying  a 
for  these  students  who  are 
skilled  but  they  are  young 
great  many  of  them  earn  a 
livelihood  or  at  least  earn 
which  they  are  able  to  go 
This  particular  company  tha 
has  been  employing  such 
for  a  very  long  time  in  this 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
part  of  the  committee  as  to 
bility  in  some  way  to  exempt 
boys  and  girls  who  are  betweii 
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as  I  said,  of  14  and  16  who  now  have 
this  opportunity  with  their  lesser  skills 
to  earn  money  to  go  to  college  but  who 
would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  more 
skilled  people  who  would  be  paid  at  the 
minimum  wage  rate. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Let  me  say  first  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  made  some 
special  provisions  for  what  might  be 
called  seasonal  operations  such  as  hotels 
and  resorts  and  so  on.  We  have  tried  to 
do  this  on  the  basis  that  this  is  a  special 
problem  and  we  have  therefore  given 
them  certain  exemptions. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  stu- 
dents, which  I  think  is  the  main  thrust 
of  my  good  friend's  question,  we  have 
amended  the  full-time  student  provision 
to  provide  for  the  employment  of  full- 
time  students  regardless  of  age  so  that  it 
will  change  the  existing  regulation.  The 
existing  regulation  says  that  a  student 
is  somebody  18  years  of  age  or  under. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  law. 
This  was  a  regulation  made  by  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division.  So  we  have  removed 
that  restriction  and  made  it  plain  that 
we  mean  a  full-time  student  regardless 
of  age  shall  be  considered  as  a  student. 
Of  course,  this  is  in  compliance  with  the 
applicable  child  labor  laws.  We  have  not 
touched  the  applicable  labor  laws  in  any 
way.  But  outside  of  their  school  hours  in 
a  retail  or  service  establishment  or  in 
agriculture,  they  may  be  paid  85  percent 
of  the  minimum  wage  in  full-time  posi- 
tions during  school  vacations:  or  in 
part-time  positions,  not  to  exceed  20 
hours  in  any  workweek  under  certificates 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

We  did  this  primarily  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  the  employer  to  give  stu- 
dents these  special  positions  during  non- 
school  hours  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  not  taking  the 
place  of  a  regularly  employed  individual 
and  at  a  substandard  minimum  wage 
level. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  The  particular  busi- 
ness that  I  am  most  familiar  with  is  a 
particular  resort  business  and  if  this 
business,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  would 
not  come  under  the  provisions  applicable 
to  agriculture  nor  to  a  retail  business, 
of  course,  but  it  would  be  an  operation 
where  these  young  people  do  everything 
from  selling  tickets  on  rides  and  work- 
ing around  with  water  skis  and  things 
of  that  kind  for  which  they  have  been 
found  to  be  very  well  suited  in  the  past. 
As  I  say,  as  I  understand  this  bill,  that 
situation  would  not  come  under  the  bill. 
If  that  is  the  case,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  have  any  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  working  out  an  amend- 
ment that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
committee?  In  which  case  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  happy  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man, before  he  thinks  in  the  terms  along 
which  he  has  indicated,  will  read  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  bill  which  would 
affect  the  resort,  hotel  and  recreational 
type  of  business  enterprises  because  we 
have  given  certain  exemptions  specifical- 
ly for  the  reasons  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned. 

The  employees  in  such  establishments, 
of  course,  get  both  board  and  lodging 


which  is  applied  of  course  to  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Of  course,  the  only  thin» 
that  is  required  is  that  they  do  live  on 
the  premises.  So  the  board  and  lodging 
will  be  provided  by  the  employer. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
was  that  this  would  take  care  of  nearly 
all  of  the  situations.  I  know  of  the  one 
which  the  gentleman  has  close  to  his 
home.  I  know  it  well.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  completely  covered  and  in  order 
to  make  sure,  I  will  make  an  inquiry  and 
put  this  specific  instance,  if  I  may,  before 
the  Labor  Department  and  got  a  specific 
answer  as  to  whether  they  would  be  cov- 
ered or  whether  they  are  covered. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  That  would  be 
helpful  and  I  thank  the  gentleman,  i 
hate  to  continue  to  take  time  on  a  per- 
sonal  problem,  which  this  is.  but  in  this 
particular  instance  that  I  speak  of  the 
young  boys  and  girls  Uve  in  this  com- 
munity and  the  beauty  of  this  particular 
program  has  been  that  these  boys  and 
girls  in  this  community  have  earned  their 
college  educations  and  literally  hundreds 
of  them  have  gone  on  to  college. 

This  program  has  been  extremely 
popular  with  the  community  and  with 
business  establishments  and  with  every- 
one involved. 

From  my  interpretation  of  this  section 
as  I  read  this  section  about  resorts,  in 
all  legislation  this  section  is  extremely 
complicated  and  the  regulations  are 
rather  complicated  as  to  what  is  a  re- 
sort. My  understanding  is  that  unless 
the  people  live  on  the  premises  and  un- 
less you  have  a  different  kind  of  hotel 
operation  than  this  particular  resort  has, 
it  would  not  be  applicable.  Certainly 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not  to 
take  away  summer  jobs  from  young  boys 
and  girls  such  as  I  have  described. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  someone  on 
the  staff,  to  see  if  an  amendment  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee  could  be 
worked  out? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Of  course  we 
would  always  be  glad  to  consult  with  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
recognize*  that  we  have  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  the  student  in  the  student- 
exemption  provision. 

Mr.  CALLAV/AY.  Does  not  the  stu- 
dent exemption  apply  only  to  agricul- 
tural and  retail  groups? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes.  It  applies  to 
retail  or  service  establishments.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  find  there  is  a  legal  ruling 
that  the  hotel  type  of  operation  does 
come  under  «the  service  type  of  opera- 
tion and  would  qualify.  I  will  make  cer- 
tain of  that  and  inform  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CALLAWAY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  was  not  the  interpretation 
of  the  people  with  whom  I  talked. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  add  one 
thing  with  respect  to  the  management 
trainee  section?  We  have  introduced 
Into  the  bill  for  the  first  time  a  provision 
which  will  give  to  management  under  a 
set  foi-mula  a  certain  number  of  manage- 
ment trainees  they  may  have  under  dif- 
ferent regulations  than  would  apply  to 
other  employees. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  have  three 
or  four  questions  which  I  should  like  to 
ask,  if  I  might,  with  respect  to  this 
measure. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  rural 
commynlty  seems  to  set  its  own  level  of 
wages,  to  some  degree,  because  of  various 
conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  rural 
communities,  do  we  have  any  assurance — 
from  any  figures  or  anything  the  gentle- 
man has  on  hand — that  this  will  not 
cause  a  spiraling  infiation  or  a  raising  of 
wages  to  compensate  in  other  areas? 
Perhaps  union  officials  or  other  people 
will  have  the  idea  that  if  we  raise  the 
minimum  wage  from  $1.25  to  $1.75,  over 
a  period  of  time,  the  man  maicing  $1.75 
should  demand  $2.50,  and  the  man  mak- 
ing $600  a  month  should  demand  $800  a 
month.  The  result  could  toe  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  and  a  spiraling  cost  of 
wages  and  prices. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  First,  let  me  say 
that  the  best  guide  we  can  go  by  is  pre- 
vious experience.  The  department  has 
found,  in  the  4-D  reports  which  have 
been  made  to  the  Congress,  as  required 
by  the  law,  that  this  so-called  spiral  as  a 
result  of  raising  the  minimum  wage  sim- 
ply has  not  occurred. 

Actually,  the  thing  which  is  most  con- 
trolling in  the  wage  area  is  the  nego- 
tiated contract.  Those  contracts,  of 
course,  are  far  above  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  any  minimum  wage  bill. 
Even  taking  this  at  the  worst,  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  total  wage  bill  of  the  coun- 
try—and it  will  be  less  than  3 ''a  per- 
cent— it  is  so  relatively  small  that  it  will 
not  have  any  spiraling  effect. 

We  can  go  by  the  record  of  1961  and 
of  previous  years.  Judging  from  that 
record  and  the  reports  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary, after  investigation,  we  feel  rela- 
tively confident  that  there  will  be  no 
inflationary  trend  or  spiraling  effect  in 
what  is  proposed. 

I  would,  of  course,  emphasize  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  not  going  to  $1.75 
until  practically  3  years  from  now  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  We  will  go  to 
$1.40,  then  to  $1.60,  and  then  to  $1.75 
in  the  three-period  jump. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Of  course, 
time  passes  rapidly. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes,  time  passes 
rapidly.  Of  course,  It  has  in  the  past. 
We  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  only  coming  now  to  $1.25 
in  some  areas,  from  the  last  minimum 
wage  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  In  the  light 
of  this,  the  gentleman  does  not  believe 
that  the  rural  community  sets  its  own 
level  to  such  a  point  that  this  would  cre- 
ate some  sort  of  impetus  to  other  peo- 
ple to  tend  to  raise  their  wages?  For 
instance,  a  man  making  $1.75  under 
other  conditions  might  want  $2.50  an 
hour.  The  gentleman  does  not  believe 
that  will  happen? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  reason  for  it  to  hap- 
pen in  the  rural  area  any  more  than 
It  could  possibly  be  said  it  would  happen 
in  an  industrial  area.    The  same  argu- 


ment could  be  made  as  to  both  areas.  If 
it  has  not  happened  in  the  past,  then  we 
have  good  solid  grounds  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve it  will  not  happen  in  this  Instance. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  The  gentle- 
man mentioned  a  moment  ago,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry,  that  small  newspapers 
were  properly  considered  imder  this  leg- 
islation, and  that  the  exemption  remains. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  exemption 
remains  exactly  as  it  is  presently  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  What  about 
seasonal  industries  such  as  caruiing? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  committee  as 
to  what  provisions  were  to  be  made  and 
there  were  strong  representations,  both 
justified  by  the  evidence,  that  in  many 
areas  the  carming  industry  certainly  did 
not  need  the  so-called  exemptions  which 
they  have  had  in  the  past.  The  commit- 
tee compromised  and  cut  the  two  14- 
week  exemptions  to  one  14-week  exemp- 
tion and  reduced  the  number  of  hours 
from  56  to  48  in  any  one  week.  The 
statistics  available  to  the  committee  and 
the  testimony  by  Members  who  had  can- 
nery operations  in  their  areas  will  more 
than  justify  the  moderate  position  taken 
by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Now,  back 
to  the  fai-m  for  a  moment.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  mentioned  or  we 
were  talking  in  terms  of  raising  prices 
here.  We  have  some  statistics,  I  believe, 
that  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  our  near 
neighbors  such  as  Mexico  have  had  a 
tremendous  increase  in  imports  into  the 
United  States  whereas  we  have  had  a 
very  small  increase  of  exports  into 
Mexico.  Do  you  feel  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  the  farm  labor  under 
this  minimum  wage  program  which  will 
cause  us  to  force  more  of  our  farm 
potential  out  of  the  country  and  create 
more  and  more  unemployment  among 
our  people  under  the  guise  of  attempting 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No;  because  I 
think  what  the  committee  has  done  is  to 
wTite  a  type  of  minlmmn  wage  for  agri- 
culture which  will  not  affect  the  type  of 
small  industry  which  might  tend  to  be 
looking  for  this  kind  of  relief.  The  big 
industrial  farm  I  just  believe  is  not  going 
to  get  up  and  walk  to  Mexico  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bUl,  for  a  lot  of  reasons 
which  surely  the  gentleman  understands 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  is.  the  value  of  their 
land  and  their  operation  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  do  it  would  make  It 
very  diflBcult  for  them  to  find  similar 
propitious  circumstances  in  Mexico.  We 
have,  as  you  know,  exempted  all  farms 
which  employ  less  than  5  people  on  a 
300  man-day  per  quarter  basis.  That 
simply  means  we  have  in  essence  elimi- 
nated all  of  the  small  farms  of  almost 
every  kind  and  only  included  larger 
operated  farms  which  are  nearer  the 
commercial  type  of  farm. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  One  last 
commentary.  This  is  to  the  point  that  I 
hope  complete  and  ample  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  great  triangle  that 
we  are  always  faced  with  when  we  con- 
cern ourselves  with  prices  and  wages  of 
various  sorts,  that  is,  the  triangle  of 
taxes  and  the  taxpayer  in  one  corner, 


and  in  another  corner  of  the  triangle  is 
the  consumer  and  the  prices  he  has  to 
pay,  and  in  the  third  comer,  of  course, 
and  not  the  least  important  is  the 
laborer  and  the  problem  of  maintaining 
a  job  for  him.  We  are  not  talking  about 
just  an  income  but  a  job.  I  hope  these 
three  things  will  be  amply  considered  to 
the  point  that  we  are  not  creating  some- 
thing which  will  cause  more  problems 
than  we  are  curing. 

I   appreciate   the   answers  you  have 
given  me  tonight. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  and  say  to  him 
I  think  he  has  contributed  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  measure.  I  also 
wish  to  say  to  him  I  think  that  part  of 
the  proof  of  the  basic  validity  of  what 
we  tried  to  do  is,  if  I  can  go  back  to  a 
certain  number  of  Presidents.  President 
Kennedy  and  before  him  President 
Eisenhower  and  now  President  Johnson, 
all  have  felt  a  proper  minimum  wage 
law  would  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  rjot  endanger  the 
very  things  which  the  gentleman 
brought  up.  I  think,  of  course,  it  is  up 
to  the  committee  in  debate  to  present 
the  facts  as  they  are.  and  then  the  mem- 
bership will  have  to  decide  if  we  are  en- 
dangering it.  We  strongly  believe  we 
are  not.  We  believe  strongly  that  this 
is  a  very  moderate  bill  compared  to  what 
some  people  asked  for.  There  were 
some  elements  which  were  suggested 
which  we  did  not  go  along  with  because 
we  did  exactly  what  the  gentleman  had 
in  mind.  For  instance,  double  time  for 
overtime.  There  were  some  of  my 
friends  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  do 
not  agree  with  you  about  this  decision, 
but  we  did  take  these  specific  things  in- 
to consideration. 

Looking  back  again  on  history, 
wherever  we  have  increased  not  only  the 
coverage  but  the  minimum  wage,  some- 
times with  a  much  more  drastic  increasef 
than  is  "being  proposed  in  this  bill,  the 
evidence  clearly  points  to  the  fact  that 
an  on-going  economy  can  well  absorb 
these  changes  to  meet  the  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  the  upper  level  of 
income. 

What  we  are  doing  simply  is  bringing 
to  the  lower  levels  of  income  a  compa- 
rable protection,  because  they  are  not  as 
well  organized,  and  by  doing  this  we 
bring  about  a  Inore  well-rounded  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  has  brought  to 
mind  one  further  question,  if  he  will  yield 
further,  and  this  is  the  question:  What 
would  happen  if — of  course,  everyone 
says  it  cannot  happen,  but  It  seems  to 
happen  in  cycles — if  we  have  a  deflation 
of  the  economy,  if  we  have  a  recession 
and  perhaps  even  a  depression,  does  the 
gentleman  think  there  is  ample  mecha- 
nism here  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  legis- 
lation to  enable  us  to  take  corrective 
measures  without  upsetting  things  to  any 
great  degree? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  that  there  is  ample  ma- 
chinery, through  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  to  take  any  action 
which  the  committee  or  the  Congress 
thinks  is  justified.    But  I  would  have  to 
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say  to  the  gentleman  in  all 
we  have  never  solved  a  dowi . 
economy  by  lowering  wage! 
back  to  1933 — I  know  the 
not  as  old  as  I  am  and 
not  remember  quite  that  fa: 
then  we  came  to  the 
that  cutting  wages  was  nol 
restore  prosperity.     Some 
gress  may  take  that  point 
try  it.  but  I  should  hope 
at  least  look  at  the  lessons 
and  not  make  such  an  adjus 
we  found  that  we  were  so 
balanced  that  we  were 
minimum  wage  which  was 
formity  with  the  rest  of  the 
ture  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho, 
man  might  agree  that  the 
had  little  to  say  about 
reductions  in  wages  and 
something  that  happens  by 
mand,  or  whatever,  but 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     That 
acts  of  Congress  have  in 
the  gentleman  will 
they  tried  to  create  a 
upped  the  wages  by  creating 
incentives.    I  can  only  say 
we  do  not.    And  I  am  sure 
man  agrees  with  me  that 
do  not  have  that  kind  of 
again.    When  it  comes  we 
adjust  to  the  state  of  fact^ 
tainly  at  this  time  we  are 
a  situation.    But  if  it  does 
sure  the  Congress  will  meei 
sibilities  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho 
gentleman.    I  hope  we  do 
to  getting  things  up  so  high 
will  drop. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  am 
not. 
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MANNED  ORBITAL  LABO|tATORY  IN 
SPACE 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  temdore 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucijf 
ognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  revise 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
and  include  extraneous  matt  er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempofe 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Illinois. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.     Mr. 
President  today  made  a 
announcement.     He 
people  of  this  counti-y  and 
that  we  are  now  launching  s 
to  place  a  manned  orbital 
space  within  the  next  2 
nouncement  said  that  we 
preliminai-y  tests  by  196Sk 

I  think  this  is  a  momei\u 
ment.    It  is  my  hope  that 
people  will  realize  the  full  si 
this  decision  by  our  great 
involves  a  tremendous  outlay 
ture,  but  it  is  my  feeling, 
mation  that  has  been 
the  Congress  and  to  the  pefcple 
country,  that  the  first  natioji 
manned  orbital   laboratory 
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space,  in  this  instance  manned  by  two 
persons,  and  ultimately  by  larger  crews, 
will  indeed  be  able  to  make  a  profound 
contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  toward  giving 
man  a  greater  knowledge  of  our  own  uni- 
verse and,  of  course,  all  the  other  planets. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  a 
manned  orbital  laboratory  starts  circling 
the  globe,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  under  our 
experimentation  and  development,  we 
will  be  able  to  predict  more  accurately 
the  phenomena  of  weather;  we  will  be 
able  to  tell  our  own  American  people  and 
the  world  a  great  deal  more  about  cli- 
matic changes. 

But  mere  important,  we  will  then  be 
able  to  have  the  eyes  that  man  has 
sought.  Many  of  us  recall  that  several 
years  ago.  President  Eisenhower  spoke 
about  an  open  sky  policy.  President 
Eisenhower  suggested  then  that  we  de- 
velop some  means  of  scanning  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  order  to  see  what 
is  happening  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  activity  of  an  aggressive  na- 
ture that  could  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  detennination  to  move 
along  with  the  manned  orbital  labora- 
tory program  is  indeed  going  to  give  this 
country  a  tremendous  advantage  in,  not 
only  peaceful  means,  but  in  an  effort  to 
retain  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  will  also  give  man  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage in  scientific  development,  scien- 
tific research,  and  scientific  discovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  Amer- 
icans can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  engineering  team,  that  we  have 
American  industry  and,  yes,  American 
industry  operating  under  free  enterprise 
in  the  competitive  system  that  is  tapable 
of  developing  those  instruments  and  the 
kind  of  lift  and  the  kind  of  power  that 
it  takes  to  get  a  laboratory  out  into  outer 
space,  a  laboratory  that  is  going  to  fur- 
nish us  so  much  information  that  we 
need  in  this  mid-20th  century  of  world 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  as  this 
program  proceeds  that  other  nations  are 
going  to  watch  with  great  interest  the 
progress  that  we  make. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  know-how 
we  have  developed  in  the  space  program, 
through  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  through  the 
various  military  services,  that  there  will 
be  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  will 
be  able  to  launch  this  laboratory. 

I  believe  though,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  significant  and  important  aspect  of 
this  latest  development  is  the  peaceful 
aspect  of  this  program.  This,  Indeed, 
can  provide  mankind  with  the  open  sky 
policies  that  we  have  been  working  for 
in  order  to  let  people  know  that  we  have 
no  intentions  for  any  aggressive  moves 
and  to  let  them  know  that  we  certainly 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hope  is  that  the  world 
is  going  to  greet  this  announcement  with 
the  same  degree  of  sincerity  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  spoke  about  when  he  an- 
nounced this  program  as  a  great  har- 
binger of  progress  for  mankind.  It  is 
an  instrument  which  man  can  share  and 


through  its  use  understand  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  President 
Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
decision  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  certainly  provide  all  of  the 
funds  and  the  laws,  if  such  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  keep  this  program  going. 

This  program  is  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant than  some  of  the  other  space 
achievements  that  we  have  accom- 
plished. It  is  my  hope  that  it  is  going  to 
move  along  without  any  delay  and  with 
great  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  particularly 
congratulate  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  the 
very  significant  role  that  it  already  has 
played  and  will  continue  to  play  in  de- 
veloping this  manned  orbital  laboratory. 
The  Air  Force  is  to  be  highly  commend- 
ed for  assembling  a  development  and 
engineering  team  which  makes  the  Pres- 
ident's announcement  possible  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
an  article  on  this  momentous  annoiuice- 
ment  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  August  25. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Johnson  OK's  Manned  Space  Lab — Project 

Tagged  at  $1.5  BrLLioN  Gets  Go-Ahead — 

Late  1966  Is  Targft  of  Air  Force  for  First 

Flight  Test 

A  long-deferred  go-ahead  on  a  full-scnle 
military  manned  space  effort  was  announced 
today  by  President  Johnson. 

He  opened  his  news  conference  at  10  a.m. 
with  the  announcement  that  the  Pentagon 
bad  been  told  to  proceed  immediately  "with 
development  of  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
that  will  bring  us  new  knowledge  about  what 
man  can  do  in  space."        * 

His  announcement  came  even  as  Soviet 
organs  were  leveling  their  propaganda  guns 
at  the  Gemini  V  spacecraft  because  of  mili- 
tary experimental  equipment  that  is  being 
carried  on  board. 

And  it  followed  only  a  day  after  the  two- 
man  crew  of  the  orbiting  Gemini  capsule  had 
sighted  the  launching  of  a  Minuteman  mis- 
sile from  California  as  they  sailed  far  over- 
head. The  astronauts  spotted  a  similar 
launching  today. 

TARGET  DATES 

Johnson  said  unmanned  test  flights  would 
start  late  next  year  or  early  In  1967  and  that 
the  first  of  five  flights  by  two-man  crews 
in  the  manned  orbiting  laboratory  are  sched- 
uled for  late  in  1968. 

The  President  coupled  his  announcement 
with  an  offer  of  cooperation  in  space  with 
the  Russians,  plus  an  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  send  "a  very  high 
representative"  to  the  United  States  "next 
month  to  observe  the  latmcbing  of  Gem- 
ini VI." 

Gemini  VI  is  scheduled  as  a  2-day  mission 
involving  rendezvous  and  docking  in  orbit 
with  another  vehicle.  Contrary  to  Johnson's 
phrase  "next  month,"  the  flight  Is  scheduled 
for  the  last  week  in  October. 

CONTRACTORS   LISTED 

The  manned  orbiting  laboratory  (or  "MOL'J 
as  it  is  known  in  space  circles)  will  cost  $15 
billion,  Johnson  said.  The  prime  contrac- 
tors for  various  parts  of  the  system  are: 

Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.  of  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  for  the  MOL  itself— a  10-foot  cylinder 
20  or  more  feet  long  in  which  astronauts 
will  conduct  experiments  In  orbit. 

General  Electric  Corp.  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa-, 
for  experimental  Instrtiments  to  b^  used  in 
the  craft. 


Martin  Co.,  of  Denver,  and  United  Tech- 
nology Center,  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  for  the 
Titan  3C  booster  rocket  consisting  of  a  liquid 
fueled  Titan  rocket  with  10-foot-dlameter 
solid  rocket  outriggers. 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Co.  of  St.  Louis  for 
a  modiaed  Gemini  spacecraft  such  as  Is  be- 
ing used  in  the  present  flight  of  Astronauts 
L.  Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles  Conrad. 

TOTAL    EXCEEDS    $2    BILLION 

The  MOL  decision  is  the  most  costly  and 
wide-ranging  one  since  the  autliorization  of 
Project  Apollo — the  moon  program — by  the 
Lite  President  John  F.  Kennedy  In  May  1961. 

The  cost  of  MOL  itself  and  the  Titan  3C 
rocket  which  was  developed  to  boost  it  will 
total  well  over  $2  billion. 

Project  Gemini,  the  next  most  costly  pro- 
gram In  the  space  effort,  wiU  have  cost 
about  $1.3  billion  by  the  tlnie  It  runs  Its 
course  early  In  1967.  Apollo  will  cost  about 
$25  billion. 

Johnson  said  the  MOL  program  as  pres- 
ently authorized  calls  for  a  series  of  test 
launchlngs  and  unmanned  flights  beginning 
"late  next  year  or  early  In  1967"  and  contin- 
uing through  an  "Initial  unmanned  launch  of. 
a  fully  equipped  manned  orbiting  laboratory" 
early  in  1968. 

FIVE  MANNED  FLIGHTS 

A  series  of  five  manned  flights  will  follow 
"soon  afterward,"  Johnson  said. 

The  MOL  will  carry  a  crew  of  two,  which 
Is  the  capacity  of  the  Gemini  spacecraft  that 
will  house  the  astronauts  on  the  way  up  to 
orbit  and  return  them  to  earth  at  the  end  of 
theh-  flight. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Air  Force  will 
turn  the  Job  of  MOL  manager  over  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Joseph  S.  Bleymaier,  Jr..  50,  who  devel- 
oped the  Titan  3C  and  who  has  been  In 
charge  of  MOL  planning  for  the  last  year. 
Peaceful  aims  stressed 

Apparently  in  an  effort  to  avoid  a  charge 
of  rocket  rattling,  Johnson  stressed  Amer- 
ica's peaceful  alms  In  outer  space.  Although 
military  astronauts  are  now  to  be  given  an 
overt  role  in  space,  Johnson  reaffirmed  this 
country's  undertaking  not  to  orbit  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

Actually,  most  space  experts  feel  there 
would  be  little  point  to  putting  a  multi- 
megaton  bomb-carrying  spacecraft  Into  orbit. 
It  would  be  quicker,  cheaper,  easier,  and  a 
great  deal  surer  to  rely  on  instant-action 
intercontinental  missiles  such  as  the  Minute- 
man. 

In  discussing  space  cooperation  with  Rus- 
sia, Johnson  said: 

"Even  as  we  meet,  Gemini  5,  piloted  by 
two  very  gallant  men  now  orbits  the  earth 
as  a  dramatic  reminder  that  our  American 
dream  of  outer  space  is  a  dream  of  peace. 

"We  believe  the  heavens  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation.  We  will  work  through 
the  United  Nations  to  extend  tlie  rule  of 
law  to  outer  space." 

iNvrrATiON  extended 
The  President  said  he  had  directed  Ad- 
ministrator James  E.  Webb  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adnalnlstration  "to 
Invite  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
send  a  very  high  representative  here  next 
month  to  observe  the  launching  of  Oemlnl 
6." 

The  MOL  announcement  ends  several 
months  of  waiting  during  which  aji  anxious 
Air  Force  leadership  kept  hoping  for  a  green 

light. 

A  favorable  decision  had  been  considered 
an  almost  cut-and-drled  certainty  2  months 
ngo,  on  the  heels  of  a  spectacularly  success- 
ful maiden  flight  of  the  Titan  3. 

Then  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam came  along,  forcing  the  Pentagon  to  ask 
for  more  money  to  finance  the  conflict. 
For  a  time,  at  least,  MOL  seemed  to  be  a  post- 


ponable  luxury,  like  a  third  car  at  home 
when  Sonny  reaches  driving  age. 

SILENCE  FELL  OVER  PROJECT 

Between  the  time  of  the  Titan  3  launch- 
ing and  the  present,  a. pall  of  silence  was 
cast  over  MOL.  Bleymaier,  ebullient  and 
Irrepressible  about  MOL  In  July,  bluntly 
refused  to  discuss  the  project  a  month  later 
at  a  rocket  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Air  Force  wanted  MOL  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  de- 
sire to  stop  being  upstaged  by  the  NASA 
civilians. 

Although  most  of  the  NASA  astroftauts  are 
officers  in  the  regular  Military  Establish- 
ment, the  fiction  has  been  fostered  that  the 
program  is  strictly  civilian. 

Under  the  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
Air  Force  consistently  was  put  down  in  all 
efforts  to  get  a  manned  space  role.  A  stum- 
bling and  unfeasible  program  called  "Djjna- 
Soar"  was  started  but  was  destined  from  the 
outset  not  to  get  oB  the  ground. 

PE,\CEFUL    PT.'RPOSES 

Titan  3C  Initially  was  developed  on  the 
assumption  that  Dyna-Soar  or  something 
like  it  might  eventually  come  along,  but  was 
not  actually  perfected  until  the  MOL  idea 
was  fairly  firmly  fixed  in  planners'  minds. 

Reluctance  to  give  the  Air  Force  a  manned 
space  role  stemmed  In  part  from  money  con- 
siderations but  also  from  a  phrase  in  the 
basic  space  act  of  1958  which  declares  that 
space  is  reserved  "for  peaceful  purposes  for 
tlie  benefit  of  all  mankind." 

The  Eisenhower  administration  interpreted 
"peaceful"  to  mean  "nonmllitary,"  a  view 
which  Johnson  as  vice  president  repeatedly 
told  confidants  he  did  not  share. 

In  Johnson's  opinion,  it  Is  consistent  with 
peace  to  keep  guardians  of  peace  in  orbit. 

AIR   FORCE   CONTENTION 

All  along,  the  Air  Force  has  contended  that 
its  proper  arena  of  action  is  something  called 
"aerospace,"  which  starts  at  sea  level  and 
goes  up  as  far  as  man  can  contrive  to  reach. 

The  Air  Force  argument  has  been  about 
as  follows: 

The  upper  atmosphere  was  not  closed  to 
military  aircraft  once  planes  were  built  that 
could  climb  above  20,000  feet.  On  the  same 
line  of  reasoning,  it  Is  fatuous  to  say  that 
the  Air  Force  may  operate  at  100.000  feet — 
as  many  military  planes  do — but  not  at 
600.000  feet,  which  Is  a  typical  orbital  alti- 
tude. 

It  appeared  from  today's  announcement 
that  Johnson  and  his  advisers  agree  with  the 
Air  Force's  argiunent. 


BETTER  EDUCATION  THROUGH 
TAX  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
mon-ow  introducing  legislation  which 
would  return  revenue  collected  by  the 
Fedei-al  Government  to  the  States  for 
support  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

Many  of  the  services  that  our  State 
and  local  governments  must  perform,  in- 
cluding the  education  of  our  children, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
provide  as  costs  rise,  population  expands, 
and  the  problems  of  commerce,  city,  and 
farm  become  increasingly  complex  and 
costly. 

State  and  local  expenditures  in  1964 
are  six  times  greater  than  they  were  in 
1946 — only  18  yeai-s  ago.  State  and  local 
outlays  in  the  field  of  education  alone 
have  increased  over  700  percent  in  the 


same  period  from  $3  billion  in  1946  to 
$22  billion  last  year.  In  1964  State  and 
local  governments  spent  $65  billion,  twice 
the  amount  the  Federal  Government 
spends  on  domestic  programs.  Over  the 
past  10  years  State  and  local  expenditures 
have  risen  at  8  percent  a  year — twice  as 
fast  as  the  gross  national  product. 
Total  educational  outlays  are  expected  to 
double  in  the  next  7  years.  Economists 
estimate  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
errmients  which  spent  $65  billion  last 
year  will  spend  S82  billion  in  1967  and 
$100  to  $120  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

The  present  financial  resources  of 
State  and  Ipcal  governments  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  rising  demands  placed 
upon  them.  State  taxes  have  gone  from 
$4.9  billion  in  1946  to  $24.2  billion  in 
1964 — an  average  increase  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion a  year.  A  shaip  jump  in  1963  pro- 
duced a  hike  in  property  taxes  of  7.3  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  sales  taxes 
went  up  8.7  percent,  corporate  and  in- 
dividual income  taxes  7.5  and  6.3  percent 
respectively — all  in  1  year. 

In  the  5  fiscal  years  beginning  in  fiscal 
1959.  there  were  52  increases  in  State 
cigarette  and  tobacco  taxes,  42  increases 
in  levies  on  alcoholic  beverages,  18  on 
general  sales  taxes,  17  on  individual  in- 
come, and  18  on  motor  fuel.  Today  evei  y 
State  taxes  motor  fuels  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  All  except  16  States  tax  per- 
sonal income,  all  except  13  States  tax 
corporate  income  and  general  sales  and 
all  except  2  tax  tobacco  products.  Al- 
most every  imaginable  tax  resource  has 
been  subjected  to  increasing  and  even 
undesirable  pressures. 

The  property  tax  which  supplies  45 
percent  of  State  and  local  revenue  is 
reaclilng  the  limit  to  which  it  can  be 
tolerated.  Property  taxes  are  often  in- 
equitable in  that  they  apply  to  only  one 
kind  of  wealth.  Huge  nonproperty  re- 
sources can  escape  taxation  while  the 
individual  who  owns  property  cannot 
even  obtain  an  adjustment  for  debt  out- 
standing against  his  property.  Home- 
owners with  small  incomes  are  hit  hard. 
Retired  persons  and  widows  often  suffer 
greatly.  Additionally  this  tax  is  too  often 
open  to  maladministration  and  occa- 
sional misuse. 

Consumption  taxes  have  skyrocketed 
in  some  States.  Five  percent  which 
many  economists  see  as  the  upper  rea- 
sonable limit  has  been  reached  in  several 
States  and  broken  in  selected  tax  rates. 
In  10  States  Governors  have  requested 
sales  tax  increases  and  extensions  in 
1965.  But  this  is  a  regressive  tax.  It 
places  a  burden  on  the  large  family.  It 
can  produce  pressure  for  inflationary 
wage  increases  but  more  often  it  dis- 
courages consumption  and  investment 
and  thus  has  a  deflationary  effect.  While 
the  sales  tax  can  be  useful  within  limits, 
the  limits  are  rapidly  being  reached. 

Additional  tax  increases  invite  voter 
retaliation  at  the  polls.  The  political 
risks  involved  in  raising  taxes  are  tre- 
mendous. In  1962,  13  Governorships 
changed  hands,  it  is  felt,  due  to  tax  In- 
creases. 

The  Federal  Government  has  at  its 
disposal  the  broadest  source  of  tax  col- 
lection— the  income  tax.     It  is  highly 
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eflBcient  and  generally  equitable 
pands  with  a  growing  econo  ny 
on  the  whole,  been  administered 
effectively  at  the  Federal  le^fcl 

At  the  same  time  the 
edge  of  local  problems,  espec 
cation  at  the  elementally 
level,  rests  in  the  local  com*aunity 
parents,  PTA's,  teachers,  scjiool 
State   and  local  communi 
not   with   the   Federal 
Washington.    I  would  recoi^imend 
we  combine  the  maximum 
both  these  approaches  into 
solution  to  the  problems  of 
mentary  and  secondary  educition. 

I  propose  that  1  percent  of 
revenue  received  from  the  Intjemal 
nue  Code  and  tariff  schedule 
to  the  States  the  first  year,  2 
second  year,  up  to  5  perceAt 
year  and  thereafter.   This  mpney 
deposited  in  a  trust  •'fund 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  responsible  for  reiur 
money  to  the  States. 

Half  of  the  money  would 
on  a  straight  per  student 
The  remaining  half  of 
would  be  based  in  the  amoutit 
each  State  is  putting  into 
mentary  and  secondary  education 

Effort   is  defined   as   the 
gross  personal  income  speni 
elementary    and    secondary 
The  mathematics  of  the  formula 
follows:  The  percent  of  gr 
income  spent  on  public  elementary 
secondary  education  is  multi 
number  of  enrolled  students  ir 
mentaiT  and  secondary  sch  )ols 
figure  I  call  a  "State  produc 
termine  the  actual   number 
each  State  receives  under  the 
tion"  each  State's  percent 
total  of  "State  products"  is 
the  amount  of  money  available 
effort  section. 

To  guarantee  that  the 
shared  with  the  States  is  speAt 
cational  purposes,  each  Governor 
submit  an  outline  of  how  his 
to  spend  the  money  to  the 
General    of    the    United 
Comptroller    General    must 
within  60  days  whether  or 
fits  within  the  intent  of 
the  plan  is  not  disapproved 
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days,  It  will  be  considered  approved.  If 
disapproved,  the  Governor  will  have  the 
right  to  appeal  the  decision  to  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  in  his  district. 

Additionally  each  State  must  submit 
an  audit  each  year  to  the  Comptroller 
General  detailing  how  the  tax  rebate  was 
actually  spent. 

The  benefits  from  this  approach  to 
solving  a  pressing  ^^roblem  are  manifold. 
First  and  foremost,  of  course,  it  would  be 
an  enormous  boo.st  toward  meeting  our 
responsibilities  as  legislators  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  our  children.  My 
own  State  of  Tennessee  while  currently 
low  in  the  effort  she  is  making  in  edu- 
cation would  nevertheless,  first,  have  her 
pupil  expenditure  increased  by  over  35 
percent  when  the  program  is  fully  op- 
erational— in  its  fifth  year — and  second, 
be  provided  with  a  meaningful  incentive 
to  increase  her  effort.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  body  of  the  CoNCRESsiONAi  Record 
at  this  point  five  tables  which  estimate 
how  much  money  each  State  will  receive 
under  my  bill — assuming  for  convenience 
that  1  percent  of  the  revenue  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  tariff  sched- 
ule equals  $1  billion.  Also  I  am  inserting 
a  table  showing  how  much  effort  each 
State  is  putting  into  education  in  order 
of  their  ranking. 

This  expenditure  represents  the 
soundest  Investment  Americans  can 
make — far  sounder  than  many  of  the 
programs  the  U.S.  Government  now  un- 
dertakes. Simply  stated,  this  is  an  in- 
vestment In  our  children,  their  well- 
being,  and  their  opportunities  for 
tomorrow. 

Second,  this  approach  would,  in  my 
opinion,  yieid  the  greatest  return  for 
dollar  expenditures,  and  it  would  utilize 
the  maximum  capabilities  of  each  level 
of  govermnent — Federal,  State,  and 
local. 

Third,  it  would  keep  the  door  open 
for  maximum  Individuality,  freedom  of 
expression,  and  personal  choice.  There- 
by, it  would  encourage  Individual  re- 
sponsibility Instead  of  undermining  it. 
The  relative  absence  of  Federal  controls 
would  sei-ve  to  Insure  this. 

Fourth,  the  statistics  I  have  cited  in- 
dicate the  States  are  badly  In  need  of 
financial  relief.  They  are  trying  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  but  a  severe  imbal- 
ance has  developed  in  the  revenue  struc- 

1st  year  (/  percent  distribution) 


ture  at  all  levels  of  goverrunent.  Tax 
sharing  would  first,  provide  additional 
financial  assistance;  and  second,  might 
save  some  States  from  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. State  and  local  taxation  now  is 
Increasing  at  about  double  the  rate  the 
income  is  increasing.  Since  World  War 
n,  the  Federal  debt  has  gone  up  20  per- 
cent while  State  and  local  debt  has  gone 
up  600  percent.  Clearly,  tax  sharing  will 
supply  needed  relief. 

Finally,  if  successful,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be,  it  would  set  a  historic  precedent 
for  a  whole  new  concept  of  Federal-State 
relationships  which  could  v.ell  solve  the 
continuing  dilemma  faced  by  liberals 
and  consei-vatives  alike — that  of  finding 
solutions  to  national  problems  while 
maximizing  personal  freedom.  If  we 
are  to  earn  our  freedom,  then  we  must 
solve  this  vexing  dilemma. 

The  presei-vation  of  our  uniquely  ex- 
cellent Federal  system  is  incumbent  upon 
all  of  us.  Increasing  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  State  government  in  that  system 
will  tend  to  strengthen  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  government  in  its  effort  to  serve 
all  our  people.  It  will  guard  against 
growing  centralism  in  Washington. 

A  multiplicity  of  viable  State  and  lo- 
cal governmental  units  forces  each  gov- 
ernment to  face  the  often  rugged  tests 
of  comparison  and  contrast.  It  permits 
a  wide  variety  of  values  and  protects 
minority  and  regional  interests.  Inno- 
vation, experimentation,  and  progress 
grow  best  in  a  small  area.  What  works 
well  in  one  setting  can  spread  to  others. 
Our  national  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  an  easy  "No"  to  every  new  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  so-called  other 
side,  because  there  is  no  other  side 
when  we  seek  to  preser\'e  our  freedom 
and  create  a  greater  opportunity  for  our 
children.  Our  problems  will  be  solved 
by  a  nation  ever  receptive  to  creative 
ideas  and  ever  responsive  to  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  Initiative  and  incentive. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  In  my  ad- 
dress to  the  House,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  five  tables  which  es- 
timate the  amount  of  money  each  State 
will  receive  under  the  tax  sharing  for 
education  bill  which  I  will  formally  in- 
troduce tomorrow.  The  tables  show  the 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  each 
State  will  receive  the  first  5  years  the 
program  is  in  operation: 
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23.08 

Now  Jersey 

1,5,1,53,317 

13,82,5.000 

11,01 

28,978,317 

23  IIS 

CJofiraia 

12. 578, 794 

11,345,000 

10, 88 

23,933,794 

2J,  !i5 

West  Virduin 

5, 202,  704 

4,730,000 

10.86 

99.987,04-2 

•22  93 

Tenne,-ss<M» 

10,435,411 

9,28(I,(H)0 

10.73 

19.71.1,411 

22.  Ml 

DrliiWiire 

1,20.3,443 

1,120,000 

10.70 

2, 383, 443 

22. 77 

Kentncky 

8. 009, 031 

6.770,000 

10,  20 

14. 779. 031 

22  27 

Illinois.. 

24,  r<;7, 2;jii 

■20,495.000 

10,03 

4,1.  lfi.3,4:»0 

2.'  10 

Conneciicit 

6,701,27.3 

5.  475,  (XX) 

9.77 

12, 2:10,273 

21.  81 

August  25,  1965 
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State 

Col.  1 1 

Col.  2  I 

Col.  3 1 

Col.  4  1 

Col.  5 1 

Btat« 

Col.  1 1 

Col.  2  > 

Col.  3  > 

Col,  4>    . 

Col.  5  1 

Mbsoari 

$11,448,022 

1.  819,  202 

26,  7116,  701 

$9, 125. 000 

1,415.000 

2(1,  40U,  000 

$9.62 
9.38 
9.22 

$20,573,022 

3.  234.  262 

47, 100.  764 

$21.69 
21.46 
21.  2S 

Massadiasetts 

$11,988,328 
1,  706. 932 

$8.  5.30. 000 
900,000 

$8.58 
0.78 

S20,,118,.'«S 
2,  OiX,  932 

$20.66 

District  of  Columbia.... 

1&86 

1  Eiplanation  of  columns: 
Col,  1:  ?600,UOO,000  divided  np  on  a  straight  per  student  basis;  $12.07  multiplied  by 
number  of  enrolled  students  in  the  State. 
Col,  2:  Total  dollar  sum  each  Stale  Pi'ceives  on  EFFORT  formula  ($500,000,000). 
Col.  3:  Amount  per  student  each  .Suite  rewives  on  EFFORT  formula. 
Col.  4:  Tot-J  amount  each  Pliite  receives:  addition  of  cols,  1  and  2. 
CoL  5:  Overall  amount  eacli  State  receives  on  a  per  student  basis. 


NOTES 

1.  The  figures  in  col.  I  are  taken  from  "Fall  19G1,  Statistics  of  Public  Pchools," 
U,.=;.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Omce  of  Education  Number 
of  enrolled  studeuts  for  fall  19ryl  divided  inio  J5(X),000,000, 

2.  EFFORT  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  p-ns,«  persona!  income  of  each  .''tite  spent  on 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schoob.  'J'liis  is  taken  from  "DiKist  of  Educational 
btitifitics,"  1965  edition.  Mati.ema'ies  invi.lved:  EFFORT  times  enrolled  students 
equals  a  "State  product."  Total  dollars  received  in  col,  2  under  EFFORT  section 
isdetennined  by  multiplying  e:M'h  State's  percent  of  sum  tiitiJofall  "^tatc  products" 
times  f-SOO.OOO.OOO  (or  amount  authorized  unjir  EFFORT  soctiuu) 


Sd  year  (,2  percent  distribution) 


state 


Utah    

Montana 

New  .Mcjdco 

Alaska 

W.voniiDf 

.\rlzona 

South  Dakota.. 

Nevada 

Iiliunesota 

Washinpton 

Nurili  Dakota.. 

Oreeon 

California 

LouLsiana 

Colorado 

^;isMs.■;iIlI>i 

^'i^hic;:m 

Kaiisis 

Wisconsin . 

Florida 

Arkans.TS 

Idaho 

Indiana 

New  York , 

Iowa 

Vermont 


Col.  1  I 


$6,823,842 

3.982,383 

6, 282, 992 

1. 356, 844 

2. 225. 299 

8,829.340 

3. 900,  702 

2,409,667 

19,026,002 

17,349,250 

3,iM,306 

10.  644. 389 

99.965.817 

18, 982, 906 

11,490.805 

13.  975, 850 

40,  323. 161 

12, 227,  994 

20,  073,  083 

28,  50.1, 187 

10.825,783 

4. 104. 960 

26,  562. 274 

7,5,  .558,  648 

11, 979. 686 

1.978,890 


Col.  2  1 


$9, 840, 000 

.5,630,000 

8, 820. 000 

1.890,000 

2, 750, 000 

11,310,000 

5. 030. 000 

3. 000, 000 

23.  490, 000 

21,330,000 

4.330.000 

12, 850, 000 

119.  470.  OOO 

22, 290, 000 

12.940,000 

15.640,000 

51,280,000 

13, 330, 000 

20, 620, 000 

29,200,0(10 

11,0.10,000 

4,  240,  (X)0 

27, 070.  000 

76,  500. 000 

15, 000, 000 

1,980.000 


Col.  3  • 


$34.81 
34.13 
33,89 
33,62 
31.24 
30. 92 
30.66 
30.05 
29.80 
29.68 
29.32 
29. 14 
28.85 
28.34 
27.18 
27.01 
26.72 
26.31 
24.80 
24.  65 
24.64 
24.57 
24.00 
24,44 
24.17 
24.15 


Col.  4  I 


$16,66.3,842 
8.961,238 

11,102.992 
3, 246. 844 
4,87.1,299 

20. 139. 340 
9, 390. 7V' 
5,409,667 

42,516,002 

38.679,250 
7,  tan,  306 

23,  494,  389 
219,435,817 

41, 272,  906 

24.  430,  805 
29,  01,1,  850 
97,603,  Ifd 
2.1,  5.17,  994 
40, 693, 683 
57,  795, 1S7 
21, 875,  783 

8, 404, 960 

53, 634, 745 

152, 058. 648 

29,  979.  686 

3. 958, 890 


Col.  5  I 


$,"«.  95 
58.27 
58.03 
57.77 
6.5, 38 
.16.06 
54,80 
54.  20 
53.95 
5.3.82 
53,47 
53.28 
52.  99 
52. 49 
51.33 
51.16 
.10.  80 
,1(1,40 
48.94 
48.79 
48.78 
48. 72 
48.74 
48,58 
48.32 
48.30 


Stat« 


Texas 

South  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Hawaii 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Maine  

Vircinia 

Newjcrsey 

Georgia 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee. 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Illinois... 

C'oiiiiectieut 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 

Missachusetts 

District  of  Columbia. 


Col.  1  1 


$59,  497.  .103 
15, 0.16. 391 
14,486.400 

3.658,290 
17,  764,  478 

7,  490, 168 
53,844,113 

19,  81.1. 922 
28, 453, 969 

3,026,933 
5.266.916 
23, 394, 449 
30. 306. 635 
2,1. 1,57, 5S9 
10.  .125.  528 

20.  870. 822 

2.  526.  886 
16. 019,  263 
49, 334, 473 
13,  5JJ,  ,147 
22,896,044 

3, 638, 524 
53,  413,  529 
23.  976,  657 

3,  413. 864 


Col.  2  I 


}.';9,  390. 000 
14.890.000 
14.030,000 

3, 650, 000 
17,000,000 

7, 310. 000 
51,050,000 
18.  740, 000 
20,  790, 000 

2.790,000 

4.830,000 
21. 340, 000 
27,  O.V).  000 
22  C'JI).  OOO 

9,472,000 
18.  .160,  000 

2,  240.  000 
13,  540, 000 
40, 990,  000 
10, 9,10, 000 
18,  250. 000 

2,830,000 
40.  800, 000 
17. 060,  000 

1,  920,  000 


Col.  3  ' 


$24.10 
23,53 
23.38 
23.15 
23.18 
23,12 
22.88 
22.83 
22.  73 
22.25 
22.11 
22.02 
22.02 
21.77 
21.  72 
21,46 
21.40 
20.40 
20.06 
19,54 
19.24 
18,77 
18.44 
17.17 
13.57 


Col.  4  1 

$118, 887,  ,',03 

29, 946, 391 

28.516.400 

7.311,890 

34,824,478 

14,830,168 

104,894.113 

38.  555, 922 

55,  243, 969 

5,  816, 933 

10, 092. 916 

44,  734, 449 

57. 956,  G35 

47,  »;67.  5S9 

19. 997,  528 

39, 430.  S22 

4.  766,  886 

29,  ,159.  263 

9(1, 326,  873 

24,  472.  .147 

41,146,044 

6, 468, 524 

94,  213,  529 

41,036,6,17 

5, 3.13, 864 

Col.  5  1 


$48. 24 
47.68 
47.  52 
47.29 
47.32 
47.27 
47.03 
46.97 
46.87 
46.39 
46.25 
46.16 
46.16 
45,91 
4.1.87 
45.61 
4,1,54 
44.54 
44.20 
43.69 
43,38 
42.92 
42,  58 
41.20 
37,72 


>  Eiplanation  of  columns: 

Col.  1:  Sl.000,000,000  divided  up  on  a  straight  per  student  basis. 

Col.  2:  Total  dollar  sum  each  State  receives  on  EFFORT  formula  ($1,000,000  000) 

Col.  3:  Amount  per  student  each  State  receives  on  EFFO  RT  formula. 

Col.  4:  Total  amount  each  State  receives;  addition  of  cols.  1  and  2. 

Col.  5:  Overall  amount  each  Slate  receives  on  a  per  student  basis. 


NOTES 

1.  The  figures  in  col,  1  are  taken  from  "Fall  1964  Statistics  of  Public  Schools,"  V  S 
Department  of  Health.  EduciUion.  and  Welfare,  Olhce  of  Education.    Number  of 
enrolled  students  for  fall  1964  divided  into  $1,000,000,000. 

2.  EF  FO  RT  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  gross  personal  income  of  each  State  spent  on 
public  elementary  and  second;u-y  education.  This  is  taken  from  "Digest  of  Educa- 
tional Statistics,"  1965  edition.  M:ithemat;cs  Involved:  EFFORT  times  enrolled 
students  equals  a  "State  product,"  Total  dollars  reoWved  under  this  section  (col  2) 
is  determined  by  multiplying  each  State's  percent  of  sum  total  of  all  "State  products" 
times  $1,000,000,000  (or  amount  authorized  under  EFFORT  section). 


Sd  year  {3  percent  distribution) 


State 


riah 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

AK-ka 

IV  joining 

Arizona 

South  Dakota.. 

Nevada 

Minnc-sota 

Washington 

Nonh  Dakota.. 

Orpjrnn 

California 

I-ouLsiana 

Colorado 

Mi5=i';sipp| 

Mii'hican.. 

K:ins.is 

Wiseoiisin 

Florida '." 

Arkaiisus 

Idaho 

Indiana 

New  York 

Iowa 

Vennont 


Col.  1  1 


$10, 235, 764 

5, 973,  575 

9,  424,  489 

2. 035. '260 

3, 187,  949 

13. 214, 010 

S,  941, 0.13 

3, 61 4.  .101 

28,539,004 

26, 023,  875 

5,  ;i4fi.  4.19 

1,1, 966,  .is;i 

149,  948,  726 

28,  474,  359 

17,236,208 

20, 96,3,  776 

69,  484.  741 

18,;i41,991 

30,110,525 

42, 892.  7S1 

16.238,674 

6.247.440 

39,844,118 

113,337,972 

22,  469,  .129 

2.968.335 


Col.  2  1 


$14. 760, 000 

8.  445, 000 

1.3,230.000 

2,  835,  OOO 

4, 125, 000 

16, 96.1, 000 

7, 54.1, 000 

4,  .100. 000 

3,1,  235.  WX) 

31,995.000 

6,  495,  000 

19, 27,1, 000 

179,20,1,000 

33,  4,3.5,  000 

19,410,000 

23.  460,  OtX) 

7'i.  920, 000 

19,  '.KM.  000 

30, 930, 000 

43,800.000 

10.  ,175. 000 

6. 360.  000 

40, 605,  000 

114,750.000 

22,500,000 

2, 970, 000 


Col.  3' 


$5Z21 
51.19 
60.83 
50.44 
46,86 
46.38 
45.99 
45.08 
44.71 
44.52 
43.99 
43,71 
43.27 
42,  ,12 
40.78 
40,  .12 
40.08 
39.47 
37,20 
36.97 
30,96 
36.86 
36.90 
36.66 
36.26 
30.23 


Col.  4  ' 


$24, 99,1,  764 
14,418,575 
22, 654,  489 

4, 870,  266 

7,312,949 
30,  '209. 010 
14, 086, 053 

8, 114,  501 
63,  774, 004 
58, 018,  875 
11,841,459 
35, 241,  583 
329,  »3.  726 
61. 909,  359 
36, 646, 208 
44, 423, 776 
146. 404,  741 
38, 336,  991 
01, 040,  525 
80, 692,  781 
32. 813. 674 
12, 607, 440 
80,452,118 
228,  087, 972 
44, 969,  529 

S,  938.  335 


Col.  5 ' 


$88.43 
87.41 
87.0; 
80/«5 
!07 
8-2.60 
82.20 
81.30 
80.90 
80.73 
80.20 
79.93 
79,49 
78.73 
76. 99 
76.74 
76,30 
75.  69 
73,41 
73,19 
73,18 
73.08 
73,12 
72.88 
72.48 
72.45 


State 


.  j\as 

louth  Carolina ,.. 

Oklahoma 

Hawaii 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Ohio. 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Connecticut 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 

^'a3s:lchu^etts 

District  of  Colombia.. 


Col.  1 1 


$89,246,255 
22,  584.  586 
21. 729. 600 

6.492.836 
26,646,718 
11,235,253 
80,71)0,170 
29,  723, 883 
42, 680. 953 

4,540.300 

7.900,375 
35,091,673 
45, 4,19, 952 
37. 736, 383 
15.  788, 292 
31,306,233 

3,790,330 
24.02.8.894 
74,001,709 
20. 2S3,  820 
34. 344,  (X57 

5.  457.  787 
SO,  120,  294 
35,  964,  986 

5, 120.  797 


Co!.  2  ' 


$89, 085. 000 
22,  .335, 000 
21,045,000 

5,475,000 
25,  .Wn,  000 
11,010,000 
76,  575, 000 
28,110,000 
40,185.000 

4,185.000 

7, '245. 000 
32.010,000 
41, 475, 000 
34. 035. 000 
14. 208, 000 
27.840,000 

3.360,000 
20.310.000 
61.485.000 
10,  42,1,  000 
27,  375, 000 

4, 245. 000 
61. 200. 000 
2.1,  .190. 000 

2.880,000 


Col.  3  1 


$36,15 
35.30 
35,07 
34,  72 
34,77 
34.69 
34.33 
34.24 
34.09 
33.37 
33.16 
33.03 
33,03 
32.65 
32,58 
32.  20 
32, 10 
30,60 
30,09 
29,32 
28,86 
28.16 
27.66 
25.  76 
■20. 36 


Col.  4  > 


$178,331,255 
44,919,5S6 
42, 774r600 
10,907.836 
52.236.718 
2-2. 24,5, 2.13 
157,341.170 
57. 833, 883 
82.865.953 

8,725.399 
1.1.  i  39, 375 
67,101,673 
86,934,952 
71,801,383 
29.996,292 
59. 146, 623 

7, 150. 330 

44. 33,8, 894 

135,490,309 

36,  708,  8-.'0 

61,  719, 067 

B,  702,  787 

141,320.294 

61,  5.54,  98» 

8, 000,  797 


Col.  5  1 


$72.30 
71.52 
71.28 
70.04 
70,99 
70,90 
70,54 
70.46 
70,31 
69.  .19 
69,38 
60.25 
69,  25 
68,87 
68,80 
68.41 
68,31 
66,82 
66,30 
05,53 
6.1.08 
64.38 
63,87 
61,98 
66.58 


'  Kxplanation  of  columns: 

in  „?Kr'  *J •500,000,000  dinded  np  on  a  straight  per  student  basis-enrolled  students 

in  public  elemenUry  and  secondary  schools. 
(0.2:  Total  dollar  sum  each  State  receives  on  EFFORT  formula  ($1,. 500,000.000) 
r^  ■  .    -K™",""'  f*""  student  each  State  receives  on  EFFORT  formula 
f-  I  V  k        aniotint  each  State  recciies.  addition  of  cols.  1  and  2 
»■  01.  a:  Overall  amount  each  State  receives  on  a  per  student  basis 


NOTES 

1.  The  figures  in  col.  1  are  taken  from  "Fall  1964  Statistics  of  Public  Schools."  U.S. 
Dcpiirtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  OITice  of  Education.  Number  of 
enrolled  students  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  fall  1964  divided  into 
$1,500,000,000. 

2.  EFFORT  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  gross  personal  income  of  each  State  spent 
on  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  This  is  taken  from  "Digest  of  Educa- 
tional Statistics,"  1965  edition.  Mathematics  involved:  EFFORT  times  enrolled 
students  equals  a  "State  product."  Total  dollars  allocated  to  each  State  under  this 
section  of  the  bill  is  determined  by  multiplying  each  State's  i>ercent  of  sum  total  of 

all     "State     nrAlllinte"     titn^o     £1    l^iMI  OllA  n<m     tnr    awr\r\,tr,*     n,,titnrt»aA     ,,r,Anm     WEI^Ilt* 

section). 
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State 


Col.  1 1 


rtah 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Alaska 

■Wyoming 

Arizona 

South  Dakota.. 

KoTada 

Minnesota 

Washineton 

North  Dakota.. 

Oregon 

Crilifornia 

Louisiana 

folorado 

Mis.';i5Sippi 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Florida 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Indiana 

New  York 

Iowa 

Vermont 


$13, 647, «  i 

7,«64,7(  ■ 

12,S6fi,W  i 

2,713,Cf  I 

4,2B0,m  I 

l7,£M,Cf  I 

7,921,4(1  I 

4,gl9,33> 

38, 062,  no  I 

34,  P98,  ,W  I 

7,128,61 

21,2>*,77 

199,9.il.tKi 

37. 96i).  (-1 

22.981,61 

27,951,711 

92, 646,  ;!2 

24.  4.15, 9S 

40.147..% 

57, 190. 37 

21.6.M..'* 

8.32t<.92 

63,125,49 

161,117,29 

29. 9M,  37 

3.  "J.'.7, 78 


>  Explanation  of  columns; 
Col.  1:  $2,000,000,000  divided  up  on 
in  public  elementary  and  secondar 
CoL  2:  Total  dollar  sum  each  State" 
Col.  3:  Amount  per  student  each 
Col.  4:  Total  amount  each  State  rci 
Col.  5;  Overall  amount  each  State 


straight  per  student  basis.    Enrolled  students 

schools, 
receives  on  EFFORT  fonnula  ($2,000,000,000), 
Eceives  on  EFFORT  formula. 

s;  addition  of  cols  1  and  2. 
eceives  on  a  per  student  lusis. 


Stiilo 


ITtah 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

AIa.ska 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

South  Dakota.. 

Nevada 

Minnesota 

Washington 

North  Dakota. 

Oregon — 

Cahfoniia 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

Mississippi 

Michigan  

Kansa.« 

Wisconsin ... 

norida 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Imtiana 

New  York 

Iowa 

Vermont 


Co!.  1  ' 


$17, 0.59. 607 

9. 955.  'JM 

15.  707.  482 

3.3<I'.M11 

5, 313.  249 

22. 073.  TM 

9.901.7.% 

6.024.169 

47.  oiiS.  007 

43. 373. 121 

8. 910.  7i).'i 

26,610,973 

249. 914.  .544 

47.457,26.5 

28,727,014 

34.93".i.f 

115.8117.(1113 

30,  ,569, 9^5 

60, 184,209 

71, 4S7, 9fi9 

27, 0»^.  4.W 

10, 412, -1(11 

66,  406,  Km 

188.  896. 620 

37.449,215 

4,W7,226 


'  Explanation  of  columns; 
Col.  1 :  $2.,VX).(ino.0OO  divided  up  on  r 
number  of  enrolled  stmlents  in  the  St: 
Col.  2:  Total  dollar  sum  each  State 
Col.  3:  Amount  per  student  each  SI 
Col.  4:  Total  amount  St;ite  receives; 
Col.  5:  Amount  overall  that  each  St  le  reivivcs  on  a  per  student  baj-is 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insertui? 
Record  a  table  which  ranks 
terms  of  the  estimates  of 
each  State  will  receive  urider 
sharing  for  education  bill  vjhen 
acted    and    fully 
when  5  percent  of  the 
being  returned  to  the  States : 
Rankings  of  the  States  in  t  \rms 
money  received  under  the  B\ock 
student  education  plan,  1964 


Fedei  al 


California. 
New  York. 

Texas 

Ohio 

Michigan.. 
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4tk  year  (4  percent  distribution) 
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Col.  2  I         Col.  3 '         Col.  4 ' 


$19,680,000 

ii,2co,c(;o 

17,640,000 

3, 780,  coo 

6,500,000 

22, 620,  ceo 

10,060,000 

6,(W,rP0 

46, 980,  COO 
42,660,000 
8,660,0(0 
26, 700,  000 
238, 940, 000 
44, 580, 000 
25, 8S0, 000 
3l,-2S(i,0OO 

102, 560,  cno 

26, 660, 000 
41,240,000 
58,  400,  000 
22,100,000 

8,480.  (XIO 

,54. 140.  (!00 

153. 000,  r-oo 

30,  OCO,  OflO 

3,«6O,0CO 


$69,62 
C8.20 
67.78 
67.25 
62.48 
6L84 
61.32 
60.11 
69.61 
69,36 
68.66 
68.28 
57.70 
66.69 
64.37 
64.03 
53.44 
62.63 
49.60 
49.30 
49.28 
49.15 
49.  20 
48.88 
48.35 
48.31 


Col.  5  1 


$33,327,686 
19,224.707 
30,205,985 
6, 493,  €88 
9, 750, 599 
40, 278,  €80 
18,781,404 
10,819,335 
85,032,005 
77,358,600 
15,788,612 
46, 988, 778 

438,871,635 
82,.')4.'i,812 
48,861,611 
59,231,-701 

195, 206, 322 
61,115,988 
81,387,367 

11.5,  .590,375 
43,751,566 
16,809,920 

107,269,491 

304,117,290 

69.9.59,372 

7,917,780 


$117.91 
116.65 
116.07 
115.54 
11U.76 
110. 13 
109.60 
108. 40 
107.90 
107.  (4 
106.94 
106.67 
105.99 
104.98 
102.  66 
102. 32 
101.  73 
100.92 
97.88 
97.  .59 
97.  57 
97.44 
97.49 
97.17 
96.64 
96.60 


State 


Texas 

South  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Ilawaii .„ 

Maryland 

Ncbr;iska 

Ohio 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

West  Virginia ... 

Teiuiessoe 

Debware 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Connecticut 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

District  of  Columbia. 


Col.  1  I 


$118, 995, 007 
30,112,782 
28,972,800 

7, 323, 781 
35,628,9.57 
14,080,  .'537 
107,688,227 
39,631,844 
66,907,938 

6,  (1.W,  866 
10, 533, 833 
46, 788, 898 
60, 613, 270 
60,31.5,178 
21,061,066 
41,741,644 

6, 053,  773 
32, 038, 626 
98,668,946 
27, 045, 094 
46, 792, 089 

7,277,049 
106,827,059 
47, 953, 316 

6, 827, 729 


Col.  2  I 


$118,780,000 
29, 780,  OTO 
28,060,000 

7, 310,  COO 
34,120,000 
14, 680, 000 
102, 100, 000 
37, 480,  OOn 
63, 580, 000 

6,850,000 

9,660,000 
42, 680, noo 
65, 300, 000 
45, 380. 000 
18, 944, 000 
37, 120, 000 

4,480,000 
27,080,000 
81,980,000 
21,900,0<X) 
36,500.000 

5.660.000 
81,600.000 
34,120.000 

3,840,000 


Col.  3' 


$48.20 
47.07 
46.76 
46.30 
46.36 
46.25 
45.77 
4.5.66 
45.46 
44.50 
44.22 
44.04 
44.04 
43.54 
43.44 
42.93 
42.80 
40.80 
40.12 
39.09 
38.48 
37.65 
36.88 
34.35 
27.15 


Col.  4  I 


$237,765,007 
£9,892,782 
67,032,800 
14,  623, 781 
69,648,967 
29,  660, 337 

209, 788, 227 
77,111,844 

110,487,938 
11,633,866 
20, 185, 833 
89, 468, 898 

115, 9 1. S,  270 
95, 7a5, 178 
39, 99,5, 056 
78,861,644 
95, 337, 736 
69, 11 8,  .520 

180. 663.  746 
48,945,094 
82, 292, 089 
12,937,049 

188,427,059 
82,073,315 
10, 667, 729 


Col.  5  I 


NOTES 

1.  The  figures  In  col.  1  are  taken  from  "Fall  1964  Statistics  of  Public  Schools."  V  P 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Oflice  of  Education.  Numljer  of 
enrolled  students  for  fall  1964  divided  into  $2,000,000,000. 

2.  EFFORT  is  defmed  as  the  amount  of  gross  personal  lucouie  of  each  State  spent 
on  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  This  is  taken  from  "Digest  of  Edu- 
cational Statistics,"  1965  edition.  Mathematics  involved;  EFFORT  times  enrolled 
students  equals  a  "State  product."  Total  dolhirs  received  under  this  section  (col.  2) 
Is  determined  by  multiplying  each  State's  ix-rccnt  of  sum  total  of  all  "State  produoJs" 
times  $2,000,000,000  (or  amount  authorized  under  EFFORT  section). 


AH  succeeding  years  (5  percent  distribulion) 


Col.  2  1 


$24. 600,  000 

14, 075,  (XX) 

22, 050, 000 

4, 7-25, 000 

6, 875. 000 

28. 275.  0(X) 

12.  575. 000 

7.500.000 

58. 725. 000 

63. 325, 000 

10,825,000 

32, 125, 000 

298, 675, noo 
65, 725, 000 
32,350,000 
39, 100, 000 

128.200.  n(X) 
33.  .325, 000 
61,550,000 
73, 000, 000 
27,625,000 
10, 600, 000 
67,675,000 

191.  250, 000 

37, 500,  OOO 

4,950,000 


Col.  3  I 


$87.03 
86.33 
84.73 
84.07 
78.10 
77.31 
76.65 
75.14 
74.62 
74.20 
73.32 
72.86 
72.13 
70.87 
07.97 
67.54 
66.81 
65.79 
62.00 
61.63 
61.61 
61.44 
61.51 
61.11 
60.44 
60.39 


eoi.  41 


$41,659,607 

24, 030, 969 

37, 757. 482 

8.117,111 

12, 188, 249 

60,  348. 350 

23. 476.  756 

13, 524. 169 

106. 290.  007 

96.  698. 126 

19. 735, 765 

88. 735, 973 

5*8, 589.  544 

103,182.265 

61,077,014 

74.  039. 627 

244.007,903 

63, 894, 985 

101, 731. 209 

144. 487, 969 

54. 6S9. 45S 

21, 012, 401 

134,086,864 

380, 146. 620 

74,949.215 

0,897,226 


Col.  8  > 


$147.39 
145.69 
145.09 
144.43 
138.46 
137.  67 
137.  01 
135.60 
134.88 
134.66 
133.68 
133.22 
132.49 
131.23 
128.33 
127.90 
127.17 
126. 15 
122.36 
121.99 
121.97 
121.80 
121.  87 
121.47 
120.80 
120.75 


State 


Texas 

South  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Hawaii 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshlrd 

Maine 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Connecticut 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

District  of  Columbia 


Col.  1 1 


$148. 743. 759 
37.640,978 
36, 216, 000 

9, 164, 727 
44,411,197 
18,  725,  422 
134.  610.  284 
49, 539, 806 
71, 134. 923 

7,  567. 333 
13. 167.  292 
58.486.123 
75,  766.  588 
62, 893, 973 
26, 313, 821 
62, 177, 055 

6,317,217 

40,048,158 

123,336,183 

33, 806, 368 

87,240,112 

9, 096, 312 

133, 533, 824 

69,941,644 

8,534,662 


Col.  2  I 


$148, 476,  000 
37, 225, 000 
35,075,000 

9,125,000 
42, 650. 000 
18. 350,  000 
127.  625.  000 
46, 850,  000 
66, 975,  000 

6, 975,  000 
12, 075, 000 
63,350,000 
69,12.5.000 
66.  725.  (XU) 
23, 680, 00(J 
46, 400,  000 

6,600,000 

33,850,000 

102, 475, 000 

27, 375, 000 

45,625,000 

7, 075, 000 

102,000,000 

42, 650, 000 

4,800,000 


Col.  3  ' 


$60.25 
68.84 
6a  45 
67.88 
67.96 
67.82 
67.22 
67.08 
66.83 
55.63 
55.28 
65.05 
55.06 
.54.43 
54.31 
53.67 
53.60 
61.01 
60.15 
48.87 
48.11 
46.91 
46.10 
42.94 
33.94 


Col.  4  I 


$297. 218.  769 

74. 865. 978 

71.291.000 

18.  279.  727 

87.061,197 

37.  075.  422 

262.  235.  284 

96,389,800 

138,109,923 

14,542,3,33 

25, 232,  292 

111,836,123 

144, 891,  .588 

119.668,973 

49, 993, 821 

98, 577,  055 

11,917,217 

73,898,158 

225,817,183 

61,181,368 

102,86.5,112 

16,171,312 

235, 533, 824 

102,  591, 644 

13, 334,  (J62 


Col.  5  1 


$120. « 
119.20 
IIX.!!! 
118.24 
118.3J 
11S.1S 
117.,W 
117.4) 
117.19 
115.99 
115.64 
11.5.42 
11.5.4: 
114.79 
114.f.7 
114.113 
llS.I'fi 
111.37 
IIO..";! 
109.23 
108.47 
10730 
106,46 
103..% 
94.30 


straight  per  student  basis,  $60..36  multiplied  by 

!e. 

■eceives  on  EFFORT  formula  ($2,500,000,000). 

le  ryeives  on  EFFORT  formula. 

adtJRiim  of  cols.  1  and  2. 


NOTES 

1.  The  figures  in  col.  1  come  from  "Fall  1964  Statistics  of  Public  Schools."  1'..=. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  OlTice  of  Education.  Nuiiiler  «f 
enrolled  students  for  fall  1964  divided  into  $2,5O0,000.0(X). 

2.  E  FFORT  is  defined  as  the  amoimt  of  Gross  personal  income  of  each  State  spent  on 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  This  is  t;iken  from  "Digest  of  Edmn- 
tlonal  Statistics."  1905  edition.  Mathematics  involved:  EFFORT  X  enrolled 
students  equals  a  "State  product."  Each  Slate's  percent  of  sum  total  of  all  ".■'lule 
products"  multiplied  by  $2,600,000,000  (or  amount  being  authorized  mider  this  s<tiion) 
equals  total  dollars  the  State  receives. 


ht're  in  the 

bhe  States  in 

total  money 

the  tax 

it  is  en- 

operatio4al — that    is, 

revenue  is 


0/  total 
effort  per 
Igures 

Amount 
*548,  589.  544 
380, 146,  620 
297,  218,  759 
262,  235,  284 
244,  007,  903 


Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  total 
money  received  under  the  Brock  effort  per 
student  education  plan,  1964  figures — Con. 

Amount 

Pennfiylvania $235, 633,  824 

Illinois ...  225,817,  183 

New  Jersey 144,891,688 

Florida 144,  487,  969 

North   Carolina 138,  109.  923 

Indiana _     134,  086,  864 

Georgia 119.  668,  973 

Virginia 111.836,  123 

Minnesota 106,  290,  007 

Louisiana 103,  182.265 

Missouri 102,  865,  112 

M^tssachusetts 102,  591,  644 

Wisconsin 101,  734,  209 

98,577,055 


Tennessee. 


Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  total 
money  received  under  the  Brock  effort  per 
student  education  plan,  1964  figures — Con. 

Amount 

Washington $96,698, 126 

Alabama 96,  389, 806 

Maryland 87,  061, 197 

Iowa 74,  949,  215 

South  Carolina 74,865,989 

Mississippi 74,  039,  627 

Kentucicy- 73,  898.  158 

Oklahoma— 71,  291,  000 

Kansas 63,  £94,  985 

Connecticut 61, 181.368 

Colorado 61,  077,  014 

Oregon... 58,  735, 973 

Arkansas-- 54,  689.  458 

Arizona 50,  348,  350~ 
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Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  total 
money  received  under  the  Brock  effort  per 
student  education  plan,  1964  figures — Con. 

Amount 

West  Virginia $49,488,821 

Utah -  41,  659,  607 

New  Mexico 37.767,482 

Nebraska 37, 075, 422 

Maine 25,  232,  292 

Montana 24.  030.  959 

South  Dakota 23.  476,  756 

Idaho 21,012,401 

North  Dakota 19,  735,  765 

Hiiwall 18.279,727 

Rhode  Island 16.  171,  312 

New  Hampshire 14,  542,  333 

Nevada 13,  524,  169 

District  of  Columbia 13,  334,  662 

Wyoming 12,  188,  249 

Delaware 11,  917,  217 

Vermont 9,  897,  226 

Alaska 8, 117,  111 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  two  tables  which 
indicate  respectively,  first,  the  rankings 
of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  terms  of  percent  of  gross  per- 
sonal income  spent  on  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  available 
from  the  Office  of  Education  for  1964-65, 
and  second,  the  estimated  expenditures 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
as  available  in  the  1965  edition  of  the  Di- 
gest of  Educational  Statistics  In  more 
detailed  form.  These  tables,  I  feel,  give 
a  reasonably  accurate  index  of  the 
amount  of  effort  each  State  is  currently 
putting  into  education  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level : 

Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  gross  personal  iricome  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  1964-65 

Percent 

Utah..: 6.  89 

Montana 6.  76 

New  Mexico 6.  71 

6.68 
6.  16 
6.  12 
6.07 
5.95 
5.90 
5.88 
5.81 
5.77 
5.71 
5.61 
5.38 


Alaska 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

South  Dakota 

Nevada 

Minnesota 

Washington 

North  DakoU 

Oregon 

California 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

—Mississippi 5.  34 

Michigan 5.  29 

Kansas ^ 5.  21 

Wisconsin 4.  91 

Florida "  4.  88 

Arkansas 4.  88 

Idaho 4_  87 

Indiana 4.  87 

New  Ytork _  4.  84 

Iowa 4.  80 

Vermont 4.  so 

Texas . 4  77 

National  average . 4.  74 

South  Carolina 4.  66 

Oklahoma 4.  63 

Hawaii "  4.  59 

Maryland 4.  59 

Nebraska 4  58 

Ohio ■■'  4;  63 

Alabama : , 4.  52 

North  Carolina I  4.'  50 

New  Hampshire 4. 41 

Maine 4  39 

Virginia l"I"llIlIll^^iyiZ^  i.  36 

New  Jersey 4  3a 

Georgia 4.  31 

West  Virginia— 4.  30 

Tennessee 4. 35 


Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  gross  personal  income  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  1964- 
65 — Continued 

Percent 

Delaware 4.  24 

Kentucky 4.  04 

Illinois 3.  97 

Connecticut 3.  87 

Missouri 3.  81 

Rhode  Island 3.  72 


Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  percent- 
age 0/  gross  personal  income  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  1964- 
65 — Continued 

Percent 

Pennsylvania 3. 65 

Massachusetts 3. 40 

District  of  Columbia 2. 87 

Source:  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics, 
1965  edition.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 


Chart  2 

T.\BLE  4Z.— Personal  income,  1964,  related  to  estimated  expcnditiires  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  region  and  Stale,  1964-65 


Region  and  State 

Personal  income 

Estimated  expenditures  for 
public    elementary    and 
secondary  education 

(1) 

Total  (in 
mlUions) 

(2) 

Per  capita 
(3) 

Total  (in 
thous;inds)  ' 

(4) 

As  a  percent 

of  personal 

income 

(5) 

luitcd  States 

$187,881 

$2,550 

$23, 106, 854 

4.  ■< 

North  Atlantic 

151,345 

6,434,659 

4.25 

Connecticut 

8,989 

1,682 

2.107 

9.913 

15,.S98 

1,532 

19,792 

56,240 

29.509 

2,2«6 

877 

2,840 

3.250 
3.426 
2,130 
2.888 
2.922 
2,343 
2,962 
3,139 
2.575 
2.479 
2,144 
3,515 

348, 150 
71,343 
92,  525 

4,-i4. 848 

530.000 
67,540 

863,600 
2.  722, 000 
1, 0(i7, 824 
84,  275 
42,096- 
81,458 

Delaware 

.Maine 

.Maryland ..1 

.M.assachiisetts....I."""I       

4.24 
4.39 
4.59 
3.40 
4.41 
4.36 
4.84 
3.65 
3.72 
4.80 
2.87 

New  Hampshire 

New  .Tcrsey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 

R liode  Island ^lll"ll"lllll"l^l 

Vermont 

District  of  Columbia 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

140,013 

6,538,511 

4.67 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa I..IIII" 

Kansas .,^ I"'"""" 

Michigan """"'.'.".. 

Minnesota "/..IV.l. 

Missouri 

31,495 

12,201 
6,533 
5,141 

22,135 
8,356 

11,441 
3,407 
1,298 

26,490 
1,310 

10,236 

3,003 
2, 529 
2,370 
2,311 
2,733 
2,373 
2, 595 
2,302 
2,012 
2,623 
1,832 
2,492 

1,249,396 
594, 470 
313,853 
263,000 

1,170,000 

492, 736 

435,500 

156.100 

75,450 

1,201,300 

79,506 

502.200 

3.91 
4.87 
4.80 
5.21 
5.29 
5.90 
3.81 
CSS 
5.81 
4.  S3 
6.07 
4.91 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio "I 

South  Dakota II"""""' 

Wiscousin 

Southeast 

79,630 

3.  672.  .158 

4.61 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida IIIIIIIIIIIII 

CeorRia IIIIIIIIIII 

Kentucky I.IIIIIIIIIIII 

Louisiana "I 

.Mississippi IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

North  Carolhia 

5,918 
3,157 
13,008 
8,299 
.S,720 
6,463 
3,341 
9,217 
4,209 
7,036 
9,738 
3,525 

1,737 
1,633 
2,  280 
1,933 
1,811 
1,864 
1,444 
1,900 
1,647 
1,852 
2,224 
1,962 

267.  .133 
153.952 
635.222 
357. 519 
230.933 
362.500 
178.500 
414,877 
196, 072 
299,300 
424,500 
151,650 

4.  .52 
4.88 
4.S8 
4.31 
4.04 
5.61 
5.34 
4.  .50 
4. 66 
4.  25 
4.36 
4.30 

.'^outh  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virsinia 

West  Virginia 

West  and  Southwest 

116,863 

6.461,126 

5.  .53 

Alaska 

782 
3,,'>06 
55.912 
.^093 
1.777 
1,392 

i.rjfc 

2,036 
5,165 
4.868 
22,611 
2.157 
7.861 
849 

3,128 
2, 218 
3,092 
2,591 
2,579 
2,012 
2,183 
3,248 
2,010 
2,095 
2,602 
2,175 
2,174 
2,634 
2,475 

52.253 

214. 467 

3. 190, 000 

274. 205 

81,541 

67,754 
104.000 

78,861 
13.5,985 
239,160 
280,800 
1,079,000 
148,600 
462,200 

52,300 

6.68 
6.12 
5.71 
.5.38 
4.  .W 
4.87 
6.76 
.5.95 
6.71 
4.63 
5.77 
4.77 
6.89 
5.88 
6.16 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii "    

Idaho 

Montana .^ I..'" 

Nevada •_ 

New  Meiico IHH 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

itah .>           

Washington .                             i 

Wyoming 

I  Includes  ctirrent  expenditures,  capital  outlay,  and  interest. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  "Fall  1964  Statistics  of  Public 
1*W         '  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  "Survey  of  Current  Business,"  AprU 

(Sourre:  A  copy  of  page  proof  taken  from  IT.s,  Department  of  Ilralth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation;  "Digest  or  Educational  Statistics,"  1965  edition.)  .  .  ,  u 
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COMMISSION     ON 

OBSCENE    MATTERS 

RIALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daddario  I .  Under  previou  ;  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  is  recognize^  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.    SAYLOR.     Mr. 
July  14,  when  I  introducec 
bill  to  create  the  Commissi!  n 
and  Obscene  Matters  and 
have  received  a  large  voluiae 
support  of  the  legislation 
information  that  should 
without  delay.    I  have,  in 
upon  myself  to  look  into 
complaints  relative  to  inde(jent 
on  display  in  the  District  o 

Responsible    American 
indignant   at   the   brash 
modesty    and    morality 
some — but    not    by    any 
newsstands,   drugstores, 
operators  throughout  too 
nities  of  the  land.    Most 
spondents  recognize  that 
pretations  of  the  law  by 
made  it  all  but  impossible 
legal  action  against  the 
Some,  however,  erroneously 
of  laxity,  whereas  in  most 
of  the  law  are  helpless  eidier 
offenders  or  to  require  rempv 
tionable  materials. 

You  will  be  interested  in 
exhibited  by  operators  of  a 
Ing    establishment    and 
Eatontown,  N.J.,  during 
They  not  only  publicly  critifcized 
man  who  objected  to 
graphic  literature,  but  had 
to  write  a  warning  to  the 
cil  against  an  organized 
letter  follows: 
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sal;s 
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It  may  well  be  that  some  ot 
tions  would  be  considered  by 
■uals  as  not  meeting  their 
taste,  but  these  publications 
and  sold  by  the  tens  of 
the  length  and  breadth  of 
In  practically  every  commun 
try  and  State. 

They  may  be  thought  obsten 
prurient  by  having  a  lecheroi  s 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  th 
those  so  minded  not  to  place 
way  of   others  who  wish   to 
proper  rights. 

We  might  also  add  that  a 
boycott  of  cur  business,  or  c 
of  anyone  else  engaged  in  thei 
Is  unlawful  and  likewise  un 


te  is 
ar  d 


98  i8 


It  is  tnie,  Mr.  Speaker, 
lications  are  sold  by  the 
throughout  the  country, 
tic  alone  should  be  enough 
quick  enactment  of  H.R. 
true  that  the  Supreme 
difBcult  to  eliminate  such 
public  view — another  reasoi  i 
of  the  Commission  I 
while,   the   general  public 
note   of   the   statement 
Mayor  Herbert  Werner 
chants  in  question  refused 
jectionable  material  from 
quoted   from   the   Ashbury 
Evening  Press  of  August  19, 


recomn  icnd 


b' 


The  mayor  said  one  course  open  to  resi- 
dents was  to  boycott  the  stt  re.  He  added 
be  was  not  advocating  such  p  move. 
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As  I  suggested  to  Congress  last  month, 
alarmed  citizens  may  be  forced  to  utilize 
pickets  against  stores  guilty  of  violating 
proper  standards  of  morality. 

I  congratulate  citizens  of  Eatontown 
who  are  determined  to  protect  their 
children  against  the  vile  peddlers  of  filth 
and  obscenity.  I  appreciate  the  interest 
indicated  by  the  many  honorable  men 
and  women  who  have  encouraged  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  respectability  and 
morality  in  communications  media.  I 
admit  that  I  was  shocked  to  receive  the 
ugly  details  of  a  radio  show  relayed  to 
me  by  an  indignant  resident  of  Michi- 
gan, and  it  is  my  intention  to  determine 
how  the  federal  Communications  Com- 
mission will  act  in  this  regard. 

But  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  activation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  conditions  in  Washington,  D.C? 
I  have  discussed  the  situation  with  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, and  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
and  his  associates  will  cooperate  in  any 
way  possible  in  the  crusade  to  combat 
licentious  literature. 

President  Johnson  has  appointed  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  to  conduct  the 
war  on  crime,  and  I  trust  that  one  of  its 
first  forays  will  be  against  news  dealers 
who  defy  decency. 

J.  Edsar  Hoover  has  said: 

Ses-mnd  magazines  are  creating  crimi- 
nals faster  than  jails  can  be  built  to  house 
them.  I  believe  pornography  is  a  major 
cause  of  sex  violence.  If  we  can  eliminate 
the  distribution  of  such  Items  among  im- 
pressionable school-age  children,  we  shall 
greatly  reduce  our  frightening  sex  crimes. 

Where  is  the  logical  place  to  begin  the 
war  against  pornography?  Here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  course,  for 
Washington  should  be  the  showplace  of 
moral  values  for  America  and  all  the 
world.  If  we  accept  depravity  and  de- 
bauchery here,  how  can  we  provide  the 
leadership  that  is  so  vital  to  the  rest  of 
the  universe? 

When  I  discussed  this  subject  before 
the  House  on  July  14.  I  received  calls 
from  several  local  reporters  asking 
whether  I  would  care  to  specify  news- 
stands guilty  of  displaying  the  material  I 
described.  I  did  at  that  time  indicate 
the  locations  of  the  accused,  and  now  I 
should  like  to  repeat  those  listings  and 
at  the  same  time  add  other  repositories 
of  filth  in  particularly  prominent  areas 
of  Washington: 

Newsstands  at  14th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue;  on  14th  Street  between  Eye 
and  K;  and  across  from  the  Treasury 
Department  on  15th  Street.  At  the  lat- 
ter site,  two  boys  about  15  years  of  age 
were  observed  last  Wednesday  absorbing 
the  contents  of  magazines  that  contained 
photagraphs  of  nude  women  in  every 
imaginable  position.  This  stand  Is  just 
one  block  from  the  White  House,  and  is 
therefore  an  attraction  to  those  young 
boys  and  girls  who  may  not  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  dealers  of  pornography  near 
hotels  on  14th  and  K  that  are  so  popular 
with  high  school  visitors  from  your 
constituency  and  mine. 

Newsstands  in  the  vicinity  of  18th 
Street  and  Columbia  Road  NW.,  which 
is  less  than  two  blocks  from  a  preparatory 
school  and  where  many  high  school  stu- 


dents transfer  at  bus  stops.  Here  the 
young  boy  or  girl  may  buy  not  only  the 
latest  indecent  photograplis,  but  also  a 
variety  of  "party"  records — disgusting 
monologs  and  dialogs  designed  to  de- 
prave young  America. 

A  juke  box  and  pinball  game  center  at 
13th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
a  transfer  stop  for  some  high  school 
students.  Peepshows,  at  10  and  25  cents, 
with  women  in  the  most  lewd  states  of 
undress  and  indignity  possible,  are  the 
attraction. 

And  the  two  squares  of  indecency— 
from  D  to  P  Streets  on  Ninth  Street 
NW — provide  the  books,  the  peepshovrs 
and  even  the  live  acting  on  movie  screens 
that  comprise  all  tlie  ingredients  neces- 
sary for  crime  and  immorality. 

Because  of  the  strategic  locations  of 
these  dealerships  in  obscenity,  local  high 
school  students  will  be  able  to  take  up 
the  slack  resulting  from  the  decline  in 
out-of-town  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
and  the  press  to  visit  these  cesspots  of 
pornography  and  perversion.  With  suf- 
ficient attendance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
H.R.  9848  will  pass. 


VIETNAM:  SOME  NEGLECTED  AS- 
PECTS OF  THE  HISTORICAL 
RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daddario)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Committee  on  Planning  and  Research. 
I  am  proud  of  the  prestigious  and  dedi- 
cated members  of  the  committee  who 
have  worked  to  prepare  a  "white  paper," 
entitled  "Vietnam:  Some  Neglected  As- 
pects of  the  Historical  Record." 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Repre- 
sentative Catherine  May  of  Washing- 
ton, Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
of  Missouri,  Representative  Glenaro  P 
Lipscomb,  of  California,  Representative 
Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois.  Repre- 
sentative Robert  T.  Stafford,  of  Ver- 
mont, Representative  Samuel  L.  Devine, 
of  Ohio,  and  Representative  William  E. 
(Bill)  Brock,  of  Tennessee. 

This  paper  is  being  issued  by  the  Re- 
publican Committee  on  Planning  and 
Research  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  recall  facts  which,  while  well 
known  to  specialists,  have  become  ob- 
scured or  forgotten  in  the  mind  of  the 
public. 

In  the  serious  crisis  in  which  the 
United  States  is  now  involved,  support  of 
the  objective  of  stopping  Communist  ag- 
gression and  safeguarding  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  South  Vietnam  is 
the  duty  of  all  responsible  people.  Sup- 
port of  the  Pi-esident,  who  alone  can  lead 
the  Nation  to  this  objective,  is  a  duty  as 
long  as  the  President  holds  to  the  ob- 
jective and  uses  the  means  needed  to 
attain  it. 

Support  does  not  preclude  examina- 
tion of  history  to  see  how  the  Nation  ar- 
rived at  the  present  crisis  and  to  evaluate 
past  policy.  That  is  the  function  of  this 
report.    A  clear  perspective  on  the  pa^t 
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is  a  first  requisite  to  making  the  right 
decisions  in  the  future. 
The  paper  follows : 

Vietnam:   Some  Neglected  Aspects  or  the 

Historical  Record 

summary  and  conclttsions 

The  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  after  World  War  II  began  with  the 
decision  of  the  Truman  administration  to 
provide  economic  and  military  aid  in  May 
1950. 

A  fragile  peace  was  brought  to  Vietnam  by 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.  partitioning 
Vietnam  into  a  Communist  north  and  a  non- 
Communist  south.  Contrary  to  most  ex- 
pectations. South  Vietnam  survived.  Indeed, 
with  generous  aid  from  the  United  States,  It 
achieved  what  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  called  a  near  miracle  between  1954 
and  1960.  Secretary  McNamara  spoke  of  the 
history  of  South  Vietnam  In  this  period  as 
"a  success  story."' 

When  President  Eisenhower  left  office, 
there  was  no  crisis  in  South  Vietnam.  There 
were  problems  arising,  particularly  from  a 
renewal  of  sporadic  guerrilla  activity  by  the 
Vietcong.  The  dimensions  of  the  problems 
then  compared  with  the  present  situation  can 
be  gauged  from  these  facts : 

1.  In  1960,  there  Were  fewer  than  700  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  stationed  In  South 
Vietnam  to  train  South  Vietnamese:  today, 
125,000  troops  are  there  or  on  their  way  there 
to  fight. 

2.  In  1960,  there  were  5,000-6,000  Vietcong 
regulars  in  South  Vietnam:  today  there  are 
70,000  regulars  and  100.000  other  Vietcong 
troops.' 

3.  In  1960.  the  cost  of  aiding  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  United  States  was  $250  million 

72  percent  of  it  economic  aid;  as  of  April  26, 
1965,  it  was  $1.5  billion  on  an  annual  basis, 
of  which  25  percent  was  economic  aid.- 

4.  In  1960.  2.000  South  Vietnamese  were 
killed  or  kidnaped  by  the  Vietcong;  in  1964, 
11,349  were  the  victims  of  a  similar  fate.' 

5.  In  1960,  exports  from  South  Vietnam 
(a  good  barometer  of  economic  activity) 
amounted  to  $86  million;  in  1964,  exports 
had  dropped  to  $48  million.' 

6.  In  1960,  and  in  1962,  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  South  Vietnam  was 
under  the  control  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government;  today,  it  is  30  percent  or  less. 

7.  In  1960,  two  Americans  had  been  killed 
by  Vietcong  action;  as  of  August  19,  1965, 
561  have  been  killed  and  more  than  3,000 
have  been  wounded,  taken  prisoner  or  are 
missing.^ 

The  policy  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  too  often  been  uncertain,  providing 
a  basis  for  miscalculation  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Policy  has  been  altered  abruptly. 
Conflicting  statements  have  been  issued. 
Deeds  hav.?  not  matched  words.  Among  the 
Bpeclflc  features  of  policy  subject  to  this 
criticism  have  been  the  whole  handling  of 
the  problem  of  Laos,  the  reversal  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  toward  the  Diem 
regime,  the  cover-up  of  the  gravity  of  the 
desperate  dangers  of  the  sitluatlon  in  Viet- 
nam. President  Johnson's  campaign  oratory 
of  1964,  and  the  progressive  dilution  of  offi- 
cial statements  of  the  Nation's  objective  in 

'  Vietcong  strength  In  1960  extrapolated 
from  figures  given  in  "A  Threat,"  pp.  9-io 
Present  strength  reported  by  McNamara. 
CBS  News  Special  Report— Vietnam  Perspec- 
tives. Aug.  9,  1965. 

■■  "Backgroimd"  p.  231;  McNamara,  "Back- 
ground "  p.  218.    $800,000,000  of  the  current 
expenditure  is  for  the  support  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Vietnam. 
^^'A  Threat,"  p.  13;  "Aggression,"  p.  62. 

VT7^i?*^™*"°"^^   Financial  Statistics"   vol. 
*vin.   No.    7,    (July    1965),    International 
Monetary  Fund.  pp.  296-297. 
'  New  York  Times,  Aug.  20.  1966. 
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Vietnam.  The  moat  generous  recognition  of 
the  need  for  flexibility  and  change  of  policy 
in  some  circumstances  cannot  Justify  making 
a  habit  of  inconstancy. 

Both  because  It  Invites  miscalculation  and 
because  it  confuses  the  American  public,  the 
administration's  lack  of  candor  about  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  about  Its  own 
plans  and  actions  is  regrettable. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  support  the  administration 
In  the  actions  needed  to  establish  the  free- 
dom and  the  security  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  will  be  greater  national  unity  when 
the  administration  abandons  the  defects  of 
substance  and  style  noted  In  this  report. 


to  a  coastal  strip  around  Haiphong,  and  a 
part  of  the  northeastern  T'al  Highlands  were 
under  control  of  the  Communist  Viet  Mlnh. 
In  addition,  Viet  Minh  forces  were  In  effec- 
tive control  of  large  areas  south  of  the  17th 
parallel — the  central  highlands  and  the  tip 
of  the  Camau  Peninsula,  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  country. 


I.    THE    TRUMAN    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  that  followed  World 
War  II  dates  from  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. It  began  with  a  decision  announced  by 
Secretary  Acheson  on  May  8.  1950,  to  send 
"economic  and  military  equipment  to  the 
Associated  States  of  Indochina  and  to  Prance 
In  order  to  assist  them  In  restoring  stability 
and  permitting  these  states  to  pursue  their 
peaceful  and  democratic  development." 

The  decision  to  aid  the  French  in  Viet- 
nam was  taken  as  part  of  a  tardy  and  some- 
what Inconsistent  policy  of  containment 
which  the  Truman  administration  put  to- 
gether after  the  fall  of  China  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Aid  to  Vietnam  under  that  policy  Implied 
no  commitment  to  put  more  than  arms  and 
equipment  and  dollars  intq  the  conflict. 
This  was  clear  from  the  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  Truman  administration's  Asiat- 
ic policy  given  by  Secretary  Acheson  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1950.  The  mild  and  equivocal  warn- 
ing which  Mr.  Acheson  gave  to  the  Asiatic 
aggressors  in  that  speech  drew  a  line  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  marking  the  outermost  limits 
of  the  defense  perimeter  of  the  United 
States.  The  islands  east  of  that  line  were 
said  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  this  country 
und,  Mr.  Acheson  implied,  would  be  defended 
by  the  United  States  by  force.  The  Asiatic 
mainland.  Including  Indochina  (and  Korea) 
lay  beyond  the  defense  perimeter  where,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Acheson,  an  attack 
should  be  met  by  action  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Although  the  policy  enunciated  In  January 
was  reversed  In  Korea  6  months  later  by 
the  commitment  of  American  forces  in  war- 
fare, the  Truman  administration  never  con- 
sidered providing  manpower  in  Indochina. 
In  fact,  it  twice  rebuffed  appeals  from  tht 
French  for  a  pledge  of  air  and  naval  support 
in  the  event  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
provided  manpower  for  the  conflict  In  Indo- 
china.' In  response  to  such  appeals,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  said  only 
that  Chinese  Communist  aggression  In 
southeast  Asia  "would  require  the  most 
urgent  and  earnest  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations." 

Involvement  in  a  costly  war  In  Korea  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration from  supplying  substantial  aid  to 
save  Indochina  from  Communist  conquest. 
Approximately  $375  mUllon  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  was  channeled  to  south- 
east Asia  by  the  American  taxpayer  through 
fiscal  year  1953. 

In  August  of  1950,  an  American  military 
assistance  advisory  group  of  35  personnel  was 
sent  to  Indochina  to  advise  on  the  use  of 
American  equipment.  Despite  this  assist- 
ance, the  situation  of  the  French  and  their 
native  forces  continued  to  deteriorate. 
When  President  Trimian  left  the  White 
House,  all  of  Vietnam  above  the  17th  parallel 
except  Hanoi,  a  narrow  corridor  connecting 


'Department  of  State  Bulletin.  Jan.  23 
and  Mar.  27,  1950. 

'New  York  Times,  Sept.  14,  1951.  Jan.  14 
Jan.  29,  1952. 


n.   THE    EISENHOWER    ADMINISTRATION 

President  Eisenhower  continued  the  pro- 
gram of  mUitary  and  economic  aid  to  Prance 
and  the  Associated  SUtes  of  Indochina  at 
levels  set  by  the  previous  administration 
until  the  fall  of  1953.»  In  September  1953, 
Increased  aid  of  $385  million  through  1054 
was  promised  by  the  United  States  after  two 
modifications  of  French  policy  had  been 
decided  on — both  of  them  measures  designed 
to  avert  Impending  disaster. 

Under  the  twin  pressures  of  military  re- 
verses In  Indocl\{na  and  the  prodding  of 
the  United  States,  France  agreed  on  July  3, 
1953,  to  take  steps  "to  complete  the  Inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  Associated 
States  •  •  «  within  the  French  Union." 
Although  Prance,  in  1949,  by  the  Elysee 
Agreement  had  conferred  a  measure  of  .self- 
government  on  the  Associated  States  of  Vlet- 
nnm.  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  too  little  was  given 
to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  Independence.  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  hailing  the  belated  French 
decision  of  July  1953,  said,  "The  peoples  of 
these  countries  needed  something  of  their 
own  for  which  to  fight." »  There  was  hope 
that  the  war,  even  at  this  late  date,  could  be 
cleansed  of  the  appearance  of  colonialism 
and  would  no  longer  seem  to  Asiatics  to  be 
an  effort  by  Prance  to  hold  on  to  her  Asiatic 
possessions. 

The  second  significant  decision  was  In- 
corporated in  the  Navarre  plan— a  plan  of 
aggressive  military  action  with  Increased 
French  and  native  forces. 

With  these  two  conditions  realized— a 
promise  of  independence  for  Indochina  and 
the  decUlon  to  intensify  the  military 
effort — the  Eisenhower  administration  In- 
creased American  assistance. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  armi- 
stice on  July  27,  1953,  keeping  the  Chinese 
Communists  from  active  military  participa- 
tion in  Indochina  became  one  of  the  con- 
cerns of  American  policymakers.  On  the 
day  of  the  armistice,  the  16  members  of  the 
United  Na^ns  that  had  helped  to  defend 
South  Korea  Issued  a  Joint  warning  against 
Chinese  Communist  action  in  southeast 
Asia."  On  September  2,  Secretary  Dulles 
warned  that  such  aggression  In  Indochina 
"could  not  occur  without  grave  consequences 
which  might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina."  » 
In  the  spring  of  1954,  as  the  Ptench  situ- 
ation became  desperate,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration sought  to  persuade  other  na- 
tions with  Interests  in  southeast  /\sla  to 
engage  In  a  Joint  undertaking  to  stave  off 
collapse.  On  April  4,  President  Eisenhower 
sent  a  letter  to  Winston  Churchill  suggesting 
"united  action"  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  England,  Prance,  the  Associated 
States.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines.  "The  coalition."  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower wrote,  "must  be  strong  and  must  be 
willing  to  Join  the  fight  if  necessary." 

If  the  forces  of  the  United  States  were 
sent  to  southeast  Asia,  the  President  made 
It  clear  that  they  would  go  principally  for 
purposes  other  than  ground  warfare.  He 
told  Churchill,  "I  do  not  envisage  the  need 
of  any  appreciable  ground  forces  on  your 
or  our  part."  Shortly  thereafter,  in  a  letter 
to  General  Gruenther  at  NATO,  President 
Eisenhower  reaffirmed  his  intention  to  avoid 
commitment  of  American  forces  to  ground 
warfare,  writing,  "Additional  ground  forces 

*  'Background,"  p.  26. 
"  New  York  Times.  July  18, 1953. 
"'  New  York  Times,  Aug.  8.  1953. 
""New  York  Times,  Sept.  3,  1953. 
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should   come   from   Asiatic 
troops  already  In  the  region.' 

On  June  11,  1954,  Secretafy 
speecli    delivered    at    Loe 
the  conditions  under  which 
would     consider     additional 
French :  ( 1 )  a  request  for 
states   fighting   the   Comm' 
assurance   (from  France)   of 
pendence  to  Laos,  Cambodia 
(3)  an  Indication  of  concern 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations 
of  collective  action  by  other 
with  the  United  States;  and 
that  Prance  would  not 
conflict  once  a  further 
tended  by  others. 

The  last  two  conditions  lali  1 
retary  Dulles  were  the  decisi  t' 
the  formulation  of  any  plan 
Negotiations  to  bring  about 
of    a   coalition    of    nations    1 
French  failed  becatise  Engla 
Ing  to  participate  and 
unwilling  to  continue  a  fight 
on    for    a    years    and    had 
140,000  French, casualties. 
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The  Geneva  Conferena 

la  these  circumstances  the 
ence  opened.    On  May  6 — the 
tiatlons  on  Indochina  and  of 
Bien    Phu — Lyndon    B.    Johnson 
Truman,  and  other  leading 
lU-timed   statements   conden^nlng 
tratlon   policy  In  southeast 
grounds.     The  New  York  Titles 
under   the   headline,   "Democ  ■ats 
out  Assault  on  Adminlstratioti 
cy."  reported: 

"An  all-out  Democratic  Attack  on  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  foreign  policy, 
the  first  such  attack  since  the|  President  took 
oflice.   was  opened   tonight. 

"The  effect  was  to  put  the 
on  dual  notice   (1)    that  the 
of  the  last  16  months  was 
(2)   that  the  congressional 
not  be  counted  upwn  for  unq 
eral  support  in  the  field  of 

The  article  quoted  Mr. 

"It  is  apparent  only  that 
policy  has  never  in  all  its 
such  a  stunning  reversal. 

"We    have    been    caught 
enemies.     Our  friends  and  a 
ened  and  wondering,  as  we  dc 
headed. 

"We  stand  in   clear  dange  ' 
naked  and  alone  in  a  hostile 

Despite  this  effort  by  the 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
hower  administration  as  the 
Conference   opened,   the 
tempted  to  salvage  what  coul  1 

Representatives   of   nine 
sembled  at  Geneva  to  ring 
on  the  French  empire  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  France, 
the  United  States,  the 
of   Vietnam    (north),  the 
(south),  Cambodia,  and  Lao  i 
lar  armistice  agreements  wen 
lating  to  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
a  declaration  was  issued. 

Besides   stipulations   on 
hostilities   and   pledges 
the  armistice  agreements 
drawal  of  foreign  troops  and 
Cambodia,  and  the  two  parts 
Joining  any  military  alliance 
itary  bases  to  foreign  powers. 

The  Geneva  Agreements  it  effect  recog- 
nized as  Communist  territory  Vietnam  north 
of  the  17th  parallel  and  tw  o  provinces  In 
northeastern  Laos — Phongsa  iy  and  Sam- 
Neua. 

Presenting  the  agreementB  to  the  French 
Parliament,    Premier    Mende4-France    char- 
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acterlzed  them  as  "cruel  because  they  sanc- 
tion cruel  facts."  They  reflected,  he  de- 
clared, "losses  already  suffered  or  made  In- 
evitable by  the  mililtary  situation."  '* 

If  anything,  the  territorial  settlement 
reached  at  Geneva  was  better  than  the  non- 
Communists  nations  deserved  on  the  basis  of 
the  existing  military  situation. 

Vietnam,  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  had 
already  been  almost  totally  occupied  by  the 
Viet  Minh  forces.  The  treaty  provisions 
formalized  this  conquest,  but  th»y  also  re- 
quired the  Viet  Minh  to  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam,  vast  areas  of  w'iich  were 
under  their  control.  Some  80,000  to  90,000 
Viet  Minh  troops  were  moved  out  of  South 
Vietnam  in  tlie  execution  of  the  agreement.'* 
Perhaps  5,000  to  6,000  melted  into  the  civilian 
population  and  remained  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement." 

The  territorial  airrangcments  contained  In 
the  agreements  were,  on  their  Ipt^,  tempo- 
rary. North  and  South  Vietnam,  like  North 
and  South  Korea,  were  ostensibly  established 
for  primarily  military  reasons  as  zones  for 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  hostilities  and  the 
beginning  of  peaceful  reconstruction. 

The  armistice  agreement  relating  to  Viet- 
nam reads  that  the  17th  parallel  "should  not 
In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  constituting  a 
political  or  territorial  boundary."  The  con- 
ference declaration  envisaged  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Vietnam,  providing  for  the  selection 
of  a  government  for  the  entire  country  by 
free  generaj  elections  to  be  held  In  1956. 

Similarly,  the  assignment  of  two  north- 
eastern provinces  of  Laos  as  sanctuaries  for 
troops  of  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  not 
wishing  to  be  demobilized  v/as,  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  temporary — "pending  a 
political  settlement." 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  any  of  the 
three  treaties  concluded  at  Gencvi  nor  the 
conference  declaration.  Nor  did  South  Viet- 
nam. 

At  Geneva  the  United  States  issued  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  pledging  not  to  use  force 
to  disturb  the  agreements  and  warning  that 
renewed  aggression  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
ments would  be  viewed  as  a  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace  and  security.  At  the  same 
time  President  Elsenhower  announced  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  establish  co'lectlve 
defense  against  Communist  aggression  In 
southeast  Asia. 

The  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government  to- 
ward Geneva  was  summarized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, "The  agreement  contains  features 
which  we  do  not  like,  but  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  how  they  work  in  practice."  '° 

The  chief  flaw  of  the  Geneva  settlement 
lay  in  provisions  relating  to  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commissions,  ret  up  to  super- 
vise the  execution  of  the  agreements.  The 
Commissions,  composed  of  representatives  of 
Canada,  India,  and  Poland,  could  act  only  by 
unanimous  vote  in  cases  Involving  violations 
of  the  territory  covered  by  the  agreements. 
A  veto  In  the  hands  of  a  Communist  repre- 
sentative was  an  instrument  for  sabotaging 
the  execution  of  the  agreements. 

Reaction  to  Geneva 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  produced  a 
flood  of  criticism  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration's foreign  policy. 

Yet  all  of  the  critics  flatly  opposed  the 
only  step  which  remained  to  undo  the  Com- 
munist conquest  In  Indochina — the  commit- 
ment of  American  troops  to  a  long  and  costly 
war.  General  Ridgway  estimated  that  6  to 
10  American  combat  divisions  would  have 
been  required  at  the  outset  Xo  win  such  a 
war." 


'^  New  York  Times,  July  23, 1954. 

"  "Aggression,"  p.  26. 

'"  Bernard  B.  Fall,  "How  the  French  Got 
Cut  of  Vietnam,"  New  York  Times  magazine, 
Mays,  1965,  p.  113. 

'•  "Background,"  p.  60. 

"  Congressional  Record,  vol.  100,  pt.  8, 
p.  9999. 


Critic  Mike  MANsriELU  said,  "Almost  all 
opinions  converged  on  one  point :  The  United 
States  should  not  become  Involved  alone  in 
a  shooting  war  in  Indochina."  At  another 
time,  he  said : 

"No,  I  was  never  In  favor  of  intervention 
and  I  am  opposed  to  It  now.  I  think  it 
would  be  suicidal.  I  believe  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  United  States 
would  be  to  have  our  forces  Intervene  in 
Indochina  and  then  bog  down  In  the  Jungles 
there."  "> 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

"I  am  frankly  of  the  belief  that  no  amount 
of  American  military  assistance  In  Indochina 
can  conquer  an  enemy  which  is  everywhere 
and  at  the  same  time  nowhere,  an  enemy  of 
the  people  which  has  the  sympathy  anil 
covert  support  of  the  people  •  •  *.  I  do  not 
think  Indochina  can  be  saved  vmless  the 
other  Asiatic  nations  •  •  •  are  willing  to  take 
their  fair  part  In  the  struggle  •  •  *.  For  tiie 
United  States  to  intervene  unilaterally  and 
to  send  troops  into  the  most  difficult  terrain 
In  the  world,  with  the  Chinese  able  to  pour 
in  unlimited  manpower,  would  mean  that  we 
would  face  a  situation  which  would  be  more 
diflicult  than  even  that  encountered  in 
Korea.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
situation."  '■' 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  had  this  to  say: 

"But  If  the  decision  Is  to  be  made  to  Inter- 
vene, I  say  this  Nation  needs  more  than  the 
help  of  Great  Britain,  of  Australia,  of  New 
Zealand,  and  of  PYance.  It  must  have«ttie 
moral  and  physical  support,  in  addition  to 
the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  of  Burma, 
Indonesia,  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  and  if  not  tlie 
help,  at  least  the  understanding  of  India."" 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  said,  "We  have 
had  our  bluff  called  two  or  three  times  in  tiie 
last  montii.  We  have  been  defeated  at 
Geneva."  Somewliat  illoglcally,  since  he  op- 
posed military  intervention  by  the  United 
States,  Senator  Humphrey  attributed  tlie  de- 
feat at  Geneva  to  cuts  made  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  in  the  defense 
budget."  -' 

The  critics  were  not  In  agreement  on  the 
basis  for  their  attacks  on  the  administration. 
Adlai  Stevenson  thought  the  United  States 
was  too  rigid  and  inflexible  in  negotiations.-- 
Mike  Mansfield  thought  the  United  States 
should  not  have  negotiated  at  all  but  should 
have  stayed  away  from  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence '^  Ignoring  the  fact  that  such  provi- 
sions, as  that  permitting  Vietnamese  who 
wished  to  escape  Communist  control  to  move 
to  South  Vietnam,  were  the  result  of  the 
bargaining  effort  of  the  representatives  oJ 
this  Nation. 

Finally,  the  critics  undermined  their  case 
by  conceding  that  the  war  in  Indochina  w.is 
lost  because  of  French  colonialism  and  not 
because  of  anything  the  United  States  did 
or  failed  to  do.  Adlal  Stevenson  made  tbe 
point  when  he  declared,  "Had  Prance  •  •  • 
granted  genuine  independence  In  orderly, 
sincere  stages  to  Vietnam,  there  very  likely 
Would  have  been  no  war  in  Indochina." 

The  disputed  election  of  1956 
The  final  declaration  Issued  at  Geneva  in 
1954  (subscribed  to  by  neither  the  United 
States  nor  South  Vietnam)  called  for  free 
elections  to  unify  all  of  Vietnam  in  1956. 
Recently  Senator  Pulbricht  and  others  h.ive 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  election  was  not 
held. 

At  Geneva  the  representatives  of  what  was 
to  be  South  Vietnam  "vainly  protested 
against  the  partition  of  the  country  and 
against  the  principle  of  general  elections 
being  agreed  upon  when  more  than  half  of 


"  Congressional   Record,  loc.   clt.  and  p. 
10007. 
">  Congressional  Record,  Apr.  6,  1954. 
"  Congressional  Record,  July  9,  1954. 
"'  Congressional  Record,  June  16,  1954. 
KNew  York  'Hmes,  Oct.  17,  1954. 
■■  Congressional  Itecoao,  July  8,  1954. 
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the  voters  would  be  north  of  the  17th 
parallel.  It  vainly  asked  that  the  whole 
territory  and  population  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Nations  until  the  rees- 
tabllshment  of  peace  and  security  would  per- 
mit the  holding  of  really  free  general  elec-' 
tions."  =• 

The  reasons  for  the  refusal  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  acquiesce  In  the  holding  of  the  elec- 
tion were  stated  by  Prime  Minister  Diem  on 
July  16, 1955: 

"We  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  agreements. 
We  are  not  bound  in  any  way  by  these 
agreements  entered  Into  against  the  will  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  Our  policy  Is  a 
policy  of  peace,  but  nothing  will  divert  us 
from  our  goal:  the  unity  of  our  country — 
a  unity  in  freedom  and  not  in  slavery. 

"We  do  not  reject  the  principle  of  elections 
ES  a  peaceful  and  democratic  means  to 
achieve  unity.  But  elections  can  be  one  of 
the  foundations  of  true  democracy  only  on 
the  condition  that  they  are  absolutely  free. 
And  'we  shall  be  skeptical  about  the  possi- 
bility of  achieving  the  conditions  of  free 
elections  In  the  north  under  the  regime  of 
oppression   carried   on   by   the   Vietmlnh."" 

There  was  clearly  no  legal  obligation  on 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  final  declaration.  The 
position  of  South  Vietnam  on  this  point 
was  sustained  by  the  United  Kingdom,  one 
of  the  cochalrmen  of  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence. In  the  following  statement: 

"Her  Majesty's  government  has  always  re- 
garded it  as  desirable  that  these  elections 
should  be  held  and  has  advised  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  enter 
into  consultations  with  the  Vietmlnh  au- 
thorities in  order  to  insure  that  all  the  nec- 
essary conditions  obtained  for  a  free  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will  as  a  preliminary 
to  holding  free  general  elections  by  secret 
ballot.  Nevertheless,  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment does  not  agree  that  (South  Vietnam) 
is  legally  obliged  to  follow  the  course.  •  •  • 
It  may  be  recalled  that,  at  the  final  session 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina  •  •  • 
the  Vietnamese  Government  formally  pro- 
tested 'against  the  hasty  conclusion  of  the 
Armistice  Agreements  by  the  French  and 
Vietmlnh  high  commands  only'  •  •  •  and 
'against  the  fact  that  the  French  high 
command  was  pleased  to  take  the  right, 
without  a  preliminary  agreement  of  the 
delegation  of  (South  Vietnam),  to  set  the 
date  of  future  elections."  *> 

Among  the  stanchest  opponents  of  the 
holding  of  the  1956  election  was  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts.  He 
Issued  "a  plea  that  the  United  States  never 
give  Us  approval  to  the  early  nationwide 
elections  called  for  by  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1954.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  free  Vietnam  was  a  party  to  that  agree- 
ment— and  neither  the  United  States  nor 
free  Vietnam  Is  ever  going  to  be  a  party  to 
an  election  obviously  stacked  and  subverted 
In  advance,  urged  upon  us  by  those  who  have 
already  broken  their  own  pledges  under  the 
agreement  they  now  seek  to  enforce."  " 

Even  Hans  Morgenthau  spoke  against  ac- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Ge- 
neva declaration  relating  to  elections: 

"Free  elections  are  very  subtle  Instru- 
ments which  require  a  dedication  to  certain 
moral  values  and  the  existence  of  certain 
moral  conditions  which  are  by  no  means 
prevalent   throughout   the   world,   and    cer- 


"  "Vietnam  at  the  Crossroads  of  Asia," 
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talnly   not    prevalent    In   either   North    or 
South  Vietnam."  » 

Conditions  in  South  Vietnam,  1954-60 

As  South  Vietnam  began  its  existence,  the 
prospects  for  its  survival  were  minimal.  In- 
dependence was  thrust  upon  a  people  with- 
out political  experience  and  without  politi- 
cal leadership.  It  had  no  sense  of  nation- 
hood. It  had  no  Industry.  And,  by  the  Ge- 
neva declaration.  It  seemed  doomed  to  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  Conununlst  rulers  of 
North  Vietnam  in  2  years. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  facing  the  newly 
selected  Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  were 
outlined  by  one  observer  In  these  words: 

"The  circumstances  under  which  the  man 
came  to  power  were  unbelievable.  He  faced 
the  opposition  of  the  Communists  •  •  •  he 
also  had  to  deal  with  the  open  hostility  of 
French  military  men  and  the  remnants  of 
the  French  colonial  service,  who  regarded 
him  as  anti-French,  and  who  expected  him 
to  last  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  most.  Then, 
as  a  consequence  of  a  provision  of  the  Ge- 
neva accords,  authorizing  free  movement  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  zones  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  more  than  850,000  refugees  came 
into  South  Vietnam  from  the  Communist 
North  Vietnam  during  the  next  300  days,  to 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed.  In  addition,  he 
found  that  his  'full  powers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary,' an  extraordinary  grant  which  Bao  Dal 
had  conceded  him  as  a  condition  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  office,  existed  principally  on  pa- 
per." -■" 

Yet  when  the  Elsenhower  administration 
left  office.  South  Vietnam  had  a  stable  and 
established  government. 

Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  called  the  devel- 
opment "a  near  miracle."  In  his  book, 
"Strategy  of  Peace,"  published  In  1960,  he 
said: 

"In  what  everyone  thought  was  the  hour 
of  total  Communist  triumph,  we  saw  a  near 
miracle  take  place  •  •  •  Today  that  brave 
little  state  (South  Vietnam)  is  working  In 
free  and  friendly  association  with  the  United 
States,  whose  economic  and  military  aid 
has.  In  conditions  of  independence,  proved 
effective."  ■■"> 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  on  February  26, 
1960,  reported  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Department  Organization 
and  Public  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"By  any  measure  Vietnam  has  made  great 
progress  under  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
In  the  improvement  of  internal  security.  In 
the  creation  of  the  forms  and  Institutions 
of  popularly  responsible  government  vtfhere 
before  few  existed,  and  in  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
The  VS.  aid  program  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  that  progress.  It  Is  still  an  Im- 
portant factor."  '■ 

The  State  Department's  white  paper  of 
December  1961,  "A  Threat  to  the  Peace," 
contains  the  following  analysis  of  progress  In 
South  Vietnam: 

"The  years  1956  to  1960  produced  some- 
thing close  to  an  economic  miracle  In  South 
Vietnam.  Food  production  rose  an  average 
of  7  percent  a  year  and  prewar  levels  were 
achieved  and  passed.  While  per  capita  food 
production  in  the  north  was  10  percent  lower 
in  1960  than  it  had  been  In  1956.  It  was  20 
percent  higher  In  the  south.  The  output 
of  textiles  In  the  south  Jumped  In  only  1 
year  from  68  million  meters  (in  1958)  to  83 
million  meters.  Sugar  production  In  the 
same     1-year    span     Increased    more    than 


» Ibid. 

"Wesley  R.  Plshel,  "Free  Vietnam  Since 
Geneva,"  Yale  Review  (autumn  1959),  p.  70. 

*•  "Strategy  of  Peace,"  pp.  61-62. 

"  U.S.  Aid  Program  In  Vietnam,  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Or- 
ganization and  Public  Affairs,  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Feb.  26,  1960,  p.  1. 


100  percent,  from  25,000  metric  tons  to  58,000 
metric  tons. 

"Despite  the  vastly  larger  Industrial  plant 
inherited  by  the  north  when  Vietnam  was 
partitioned,  gross  national  product  is  con- 
siderably larger  in  the  south.  In  1960  It 
was  estimated  at  $110  per  person  In  the 
south  and  $70  in  the  north.  Foreigners  who 
have  visited  both  north  and  south  testify 
to  the  higher  living  standards  and  much 
greiater  availability  of  consumer  goods  In 
the  latter. 

"The  record  of  South  Vietnam  In  these 
recent  years  is  written  in  services  and  In  im- 
proved welfare  as  well  as  In  cold  economic 
Indexes.  A  massive  resettlement  program 
effectively  integrated  the  900,000  refugees 
from  the  north  into  the  economic  and  social 
fabric  of  the  south.  An  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  give  300,000  tenant 
farmers  a  chance  to  buy  the  land  they  work 
for  a  modest  price.  Under  the  Government's 
agricultural  credit  program  aimed  at  freeing 
the  farmers  from  the  hands  of  usurers,  loans 
to  peasant  families  Increased  fivefold  be- 
tween 1957  and  1959. 

"Thousands  of  new  schoolrooms  were  built 
and  the  elementary  school  population  In 
South  Vietnam  Increased  from  400,000  In 
1956  to  1,500,000  In  1960.  A  rural  health  pro- 
gram installed  simple  dispensaries  in  half 
of  South  Vietnam's  6,000  villages  and  ham- 
lets. An  elaborate  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram was  launched  to  rid  Vietnam  of  Its  most 
important  Infectious  disease.  Doctors  and 
nurses  went  into  training  In  South  Vietnam 
and  abroad  to  serve  their  people's  health 
needs. 

"This  is  a  part,  a  very  small  part,  of  the 
setting  against  which  the  Vietcong  launched 
their  campaign  of  armed  action,  subversion, 
and  terror  against  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  a 
record  of  progress  over  a  few  brief  years 
equaled  by  few  young  countries."  ^ 

Secretary  McNamara  added  his  testlmonv, 
on  March  26,  1964:  -^ 

"The  United  States  •  •  •  provided  help — 
largely  economic. 

"On  the  basis  of  this  assistance  and  the 
brave,  sustained  efforts  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese people,  the  5  years  from  1954  to  1959 
gave  concrete  evidence  that  South  Vietnam 
was  becoming  a  success  story.  By  the  end  of 
this  period,  140,000  landless  peasant  families 
had  been  given  land  under  an  agrarian  re- 
form program;  the  transportation  system 
had  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt:  rice  pro- 
duction had  reached  the  prewar  annual 
average  of  3.5  million  metric  tons — and  leaped 
to  over  5  million  In  1960;  rubber  production 
had  exceeded  prewar  totals;  and  construc- 
tion was  underway  on  several  medium-size 
manufacturing  plants,  thus  beginning  the 
development  of  a  base  for  industrial  growth. 
"In  addition  to  such  economic  progress, 
school  enrollments  had  tripled,  the  number 
>pf  primary  school  teachers  had  Increased  from 
30,000  to  90,000,  and  almost  3.000  medical  aid 
stations  and  maternity  clinics  had  been  es- 
tablished throughout  the  country.  And  the 
Soutl-  Vietnamese  Government  had  gone  fan- 
toward  creating  an  effective  apparatus  for- 
the  administration  of  the  nation.  A  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Administration  had  been 
established  with  our  technical  and  financial 
assistance — a  center  for  the  training  of  a 
new  generation  of  civil  servants  oriented  to- 
ward Careers  of  public  service  as  opposed  to 
the  colonial  concept  of  public  rule."  " 

"Tie  progress  which,  by  all  this  testimony, 
was  made  in  South  Vietnam  between  1955 
and  1960,  was  due  In  no  small  part  to  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States. 

Without  the  support  of  the  United  States, 
South  Vietnam  would  have  been  stillborn. 
During  fiscal  years  1955  through  1961,  #2.3 


«  "Threat,"  pp.  5-6. 

"Department  of  State  bulletin,  Apr.   13, 
1964,  pp.  563-564.  ^ 
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billion — 63  percent  of  It  for 
poses — was  provided  by  the 
ministration.    Technical  assistance 
on  a  large  scale  to  increase  ar  d 
output  of  the  country's  econo  ny 
the  achievement  of  far-read  ilng 
forms,  notably  in  the  fields  of 
diffusion  of  land  ownership. 

But  a  viable  South  Vistnac  i 
security  from  outside  aggres  ;ion 
terrorism  and  guerrilla  activli  les 
country.     To   increase   securl  ;y 
hower    administration    proce(  ded 
to  form  a  regional  defense  ori 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organisation 
bring  South  Vietnam,  as  wel  I 
Cambodia,  within  its  protect 

Specifically  to  meet  the'thrfeat 
tlon  from  North  Vietnam  an< 
tions  of  guerrillas  in  the  South 
States    provided    military 
training  to  the  forces  of  Soutl  i 

There  can  be  no  question 
help  of  the  United  States  ma^e 
survival    of    South    Vietnam 
everything  south  of  the  17th 
have  fallen  to  the  Communist 
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No  commitment  of  troops  b^  Eisenhower 
There  is  no  merit  in 
repeated  explanation  of  the 
military  involvement  in  Vietnatn 
of  President  Elsenhower's  letKf 
23,  1954.  to  Prime  Minister 
as  Secretary  McNamara 
26,   1964.  was  in  response  to 
"economic  assistance."  ■■■•♦  It 
can  help  for  the  resettlement  ol 
North  Vietnam  and  an  ex 
and  means  to  permit  our  aid 
a  greater  contribution   to  th  i 
stability  of   the  Government 
"*    •   •  In  the  event  such  aid 
President     Eisenhower     wrote 
States  would   expect  "assura 
standards  of  performance.' 
this  conditional  offer,  he  sali 
to  assist  the  Government  of 
veloplng  and  maintaining  a 
Btate,  capable  of  resisting  a 
sion  or  aggression  through  mi 
This   was   the  extent  of   the 
made  in  this  letter.^ 

Any   legal    obligation-  whlcl 
States  might  have  to  use  its 
In  defense  of  South   Vietnam 
from  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty   signed    at   Manila   on 
1954. 

The  framers  of  this  treaty 
Jected   the   kind  of  automatic 
Incorporated  in  the  NATO 
marized  in  the  principle  "an 
one  is  an  attack  upon  all. 
tary    response    by    all   parties 
against  any  signatory 

Article  rv  of  the  Southeasf 
tlve  Defense  Treaty  clearly 
signatory  the  right  to  determi^ie 
of  its  response  to  armed 
not  commit  in  advance  any  s 
Its  armed  forces  to  deal  wltl 
sor.'" 

Recognizing   this   fact,   the 
ministration  did  not  use  Amer 
repel  Communist  aggression 
legal  commitment  of  the  Unl 
South  Vietnam  is  the  same  a< 
ment  to  Laos.     Both  of  these 
southeast  Asia  were  brought 
tectlon  of  SEATO. 
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*•  Background,  pp.  67-68 

'"The  treaty  does  not  obllgfe  the  United 
States  either  legally  or  morally  to  take  any 
other  course  in  southeast  Afla  than  the 
course  it  might  be  expected  t<  take  if  the 
treaty  did  not  exist."  W.  MaiMahon  Ball. 
"A  Political  Reexamination  of  SI  :ato."  Inter- 
national Organization  (winter  1^58) . 
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Lyndon  Johnson  as  Vice  President  made 
it  clear  in  1961  that  the  United  States  had 
not  up  to  that  time  committed  itself  to  an 
obligation  that  would  require  employment 
of  its  military  forces.  In  a  memorandum 
to  President  Kennedy  dated  May  23.  1961, 
right  after  his  return  from  a  tour  of  Asia, 
Johnson  wrote: 

"The  fundamental  decision  required  of  the 
United  States — and  time  is  of  the  greatest 
importance — is  whether  we  are  to  attempt 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  Communist  ejgjan- 
slon  now  in  southeast  Asia  by  a  major  ef- 
fort in  support  of  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
the  area  or  throw  In  the  towel.  This  deci- 
sion must  be  made  in  a  full  realization  of 
the  very  heavy  and  continuing  costs  involved 
in  terms  of  money,  of  effort,  and  of  .U.S. 
prestige.  It  must  be  made  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  at  some  point  we  may  be  faced 
with  the  further  decision  of  whether  we 
commit  major  U.S.  forces  to  the  area  or  cut 
our  losses  and  withdraw  should  our  efforts 
fail.  We  must  remain  master  of  this  deci- 
sion." »■» 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  19.  1965, 
correctly  stated  the  case  when  it  said,  "The 
shift  from  military  assistance  and  combat 
advice  to  direct  participation  by  American 
combat  troops   in   the  Vietnamese  war  has 

•  •   •  been   a  unilateral  American  decision 

*  •   •  by  President  Johnson." 

The  beginnings  of  the  Communist  offensive 
Although  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam never  established  unchallenged  au- 
thority in  the  entire  countryside,  a  period  of 
relative  peace  and  stebillty  extended  from 
1955  to  1959.  Late  in  the  latter  year  the 
tempo  of  guerrilla  attacks  began  to  assume 
signiflcant  proportions. 

During  1960  the  armed  forces  of  the  Viet- 
cong  began  to  increase  from  the  level  of  3.000 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  During  this 
year  the  Vletcong  assassinated  or  kidnaped 
more  than  2,000  people — military  and  civilian. 
Acts  of  terrorism  were  directed  particularly 
against  local  officials  In  rural  areas  to  leave 
the  countryside  leaderless. 

The  signal  from  North  Vietnam  for  In- 
tensification of  the  conflict  came  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1960.  at  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam  wltji  a 
call  for  the  liberation  of  the  south  from  the 
"rule  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  their 
henchmen."  In  December  the  National 
Front  for  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam  was 
formed  by  Hanoi. 

rn.    THE  KENNEDT  ADMINISTRATIO>f 

The  Democratic  administration  which  took 
office  In  January  of  1961  was  confronted  not 
only  with  problems  in  South  Vietnam  but 
with  far  more  acute  difficulties  in  the  neigh- 
boring nation  of  Laos.  In  Vietnam  sporadic 
guerrilla  attacks  were  going  on.  In  Laos. 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces  were  engaged 
in  a  full-scale  offensive  that  threatened  the 
government  of  Premier  Boun  Oum. 

LAOS 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Laos.  President  Kennedy  addressed 
himself  to  this  subject  in  a  news  conference 
on  March  15.  1961.  The  President  said: 
*  "Recent  attacks  by  rebel  forces  indicate 
that  a  small  minority  backed  by  personnel 
and  supplies  from  outside  is  seeking  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  neutral  and 
independent  country  (of  Laos).  We  are  de- 
termined to  support  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Laos  in  resisting  this  attempt." 

On  March  23  the  President  warned,  "•  •  • 
if  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful  solution,  there 
must  be  a  cessation  of  the  present  armed 
attacks  by  externally  supported  Commu- 
nists •  •  •.  No  one  should  doubt  our  resolu- 
tion  on  this  point   •    •   •  all  members  of 


*•  Johnson  memorandum  appears  in  Wil- 
liam S.  White  "The  Professional;  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  (1964)"  p.  243. 


SEATO  have  undertaken  special  treaty  re- 
sponsibilities toward  an  aggression  in  Laos." 
Sixteen  months  later  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  acquiesced  in  a  settlement 
which  terminated  any  responsibility  which 
the  SEATO  powers  had  toward  Laos  and  im- 
posed on  that  country  a  coalition  government 
Including  Communist  representation.  Ac- 
ceptance of  this  settlement  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Laos  which  enjoyed  recognition  by 
the  United  States  was  brought  about  by 
suspension  of  American  aid. 

Although  Government  spokesmen  sMi 
that  the  United  States  would  not  negotiate 
on  the  subject  of  Laos  until  a  cease-fire  was 
in  effect,  on  May  16,  1961,  Secretary  Rusk 
appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference ready  to  negotiate.  A  cease-fire  had. 
It  Is  true,  been  proclaimed  on  May  3  but  the 
Communists  kept  on  fighting.  How  spu- 
rious the  announced  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  can  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  on  May  30  submitted  to  the 
conferees  at  Geneva  a  list  of  38  Communist 
breaches  of  the  cease-fire  agreement. 
Throughout  the  14  months  of  the  Geneva 
conference,  violations  continued.  On  May  7, 
1962.  the  Pathet  Lao  captured  the  city  of 
Nam  Tha  after  a  siege  of  4  months.  By  May 
12,  the  Communist  forces  completed  the  oc- 
cupation of  northwest  Laos  in  a  100-mile 
advance  beyond  the  cease-fire  line  that  com- 
pelled the  United  States  to  send  5.000  mili- 
tary personnel  to  Thailand  because  of  the 
"grave  threat"  to  that  country. 

The  United  States  continued  to  negotiate 
at  Geneva.  lt_no  longer  even  protested  vio- 
lations of  the  cease-fire. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
May  17.  1961,  Secretary  Rusk  said  that  the 
United  States  would  insist  on  "effective  con- 
trols,  effectively  applied  to  maintain  a  gen- 
uinely independent  Laos."  As  a  "yardstick 
which  will  Influence  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  work  of  this  con- 
ference," he  laid  down  five  principles  dealing 
with  the  operation  of  the  body  which  would 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  agreement.'' 
They  were  inspired  by  unhappy  experience 
with  the  international  control  commission's 
established  to  police  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1954. 

In  summary.  Secretary  Rusk's  principles 
boiled  down  to  these:  that  no  member  of 
the  supervisory  commission  should  possess 
a  veto  power  by  which  It  might  prevent  the 
execution  of  decisions  of  the  majority  of 
the  commission  and  that  the  commission 
must  enjoy  full  freedom  of  action  and  of 
movement  throughout  the  territory  In  which 
It  was  to  function. 

The  Declaration  and  Protocol  on  Neutral- 
ity in  Laos,  signed  July  21,  1962  (the  anni- 
versary of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement)  pro- 
claimed the  neutrality  of  Laos,  required  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  established  a 
control  commission  composed  of  Poland, 
India,  and  Canada,  but  it  showed  no  trace 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Secretary 
Rnsk  when  the  Conference  opened.  Each 
member  of  the  Control  Commission  wr>s  to 
possess  the  power  to  veto  any  decision  ex- 
cept a  decision  to  Initiate  an  Investigation. 
Six  months  before  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1962  was  signed,  the  State  Department 
Issued  an  anguished  complaint  about  the 
failure  of  the  Control  Commission  In  Viet- 
nam to  function  in  dealing  with  1.200  in- 
cidents of  alleged  Communist  violation  of 
the  1954  agreement.^" 

Nevertheless.  Averell  Harrlman  called  the 
1962  agreement  "a  good  agreement — better 
than  I  thought  we  would  work  out."" 

Mr.  Harrlman's  appraisal  makes  ii>terest- 
Ing  reading  In  the  light  of   the  followins 

"  Document  on  American  Foreign  Relations 
1961.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  1962,  pp. 
311-318. 

-^  "A  Threat."  p.  24. 

"  Washington  Post,  July  25,  1962. 
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remarks    of    Secretary    Rusk   2    years    later 
on  June  14. 1964: 

"What  happened?  The  non-Communist 
nations  complied  with  the  agreements. 
North  Vietnam  and  its  Pathet  Lao  puppets 
did  not.  We  promptly  withdrew  our  600- 
man  military  aid  mission.  North  Vietnam 
kept  several  thousand  troops  and  military 
technicians  In  Laos.  North  Vietnamese 
cadres  are  t^e  backbone  of  almost  every 
Pathet  Lao  battalion.  This  was.  and  is,  of 
course,  a  major  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords. 

"Later,  North  Vietnam  sent  additional 
forces  back  into  Laos — some  of  them  in  orga- 
nized battalions — a  second  major  violation. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  have  continued  to 
■use,  and  Improve,  the  corridor  through  Laos 
to  reinforce  and  supply  the  Vletcong  In 
South  Vietnam — a  third  major  violation. 

"The  Communists  have  continued  to  ship 
arms  Into  Laos  as  well  as  through  It — an- 
other major  violation. 

"The  Pathet  Lao  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  compoimded  these  inter- 
national felonies  by  denials  that  they  were 
committing  them. 

"But  there  was  another  major  violation 
which  they  could  not  deny.  They  barred 
freedom  of  access  to  the  areas  under  their 
control,  both  to  the  Lao  Government  and 
to  the  International  Control  Commission. 
The  Royal  Lao  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  opened  the  areas  under  its  control  to 
access  not  only  by  the  ICC  but  by  all  Lao 
--factions. 

"The  Communists  repeatedly  fired  at  per- 
sonnel and  aircraft  on  legitimate  missions 
under  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Lao  Gov- 
ernment. They  even  fired  on  ICC  heli- 
copters. They  repeatedly  violated  the  cease- 
fire agreement.  And  this  spring  they 
launched  an  assault  on  the  neutralist  forces 
of  General  Kong  Le,  driving  them  off  the 
Plaine  des  Jarres,  where  they  had  been  since 
early  1961. 

"This,  in  bare  summary,  Is  the  Communist 
record  of  aggression,  bad  faith,  and  decep- 
tion In  Laos."  " 

Laos  today  is  ripe  for  picking  by  the  Com- 
munists whenever  they  choose  to  use  the 
force  necessary  to  take  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Communist  control  of  large  ateas  of  Laos 
has  had  a  direct  bearing  on  military  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam.  The  State  Depart- 
ment noted  that  Laos  "provides  not  only  a 
route  Into  South  Vietnam  but  also  a  safe 
haven  from  which  Vletcong  units  operate." 
It  also  asserted  that  "the  pace  of  Infiltration 
of  officers  and  men  has  Jimiped  markedly 
since  Pathet  Lao  victories  In  Laos  have  as- 
sured a  relatively  safe  corridor  through  that 
country  Into  western  South  Vietnam." 

The  importance  of  Laos  arises  less  from 
Its  milltary'significance,  however,  than  from 
the  fact  that  it  tested  the  resoluteness  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  When  tlie 
administration  retreated  repeatedly  from  Its 
announced  positions  in  the  case  of  Laos,  the 
Communists  might  well  have  concluded  that 
the  United  States  would  In  time  back  down 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Averell  Harrlman  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  pointing  out  that 
Laos  was  landlocked  and  could  be  defended 
only  by  ground  forces.  "In  Vietnam,  on  the 
other  hand,"  he  said  in  a  statement  that  has 
an  ironic  ring  today,  "a  decision  to  assist  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  defend  itself  against 
the  sort  of  attack  being  waged  In  that  coun- 
try would  not  involve  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  combat  forces  and  would  not  require  the 
occupation  of  foreign  territory  by  the  United 
States  or  other  Western  forces."  " 


•"Department  of  State  bulletin,  July  6, 
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"  "A  Threat,"  p.  10. 

"  "What  We  Are  Doing  in  Southeast  Asia," 
New  York  Times,  May  27,  1962,  p.  54. 


Vietnam 
In  May  of  1961  Vice  President  Johnson  was 
sent  to  Vietnam.  There  he  lavished  praise 
on  Prime  Minister  Diem,  comparing  his  host 
to  Washington,  Jackson,  Wilson,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  Winston  Churchill.  He 
assured  Diem  that  the  United  States  was 
with  him  "all  the  way."  " 

The  result  of  the  Vice  President's  trip  was 
a  substantial  increase  in  American  aid  for 
military,  economic,  and  social  purposes. 
American  manpower,  the  Vice  President  re- 
ported, was  not  needed. 

The  Vice  President's  trip  to  Vietnam  was 
the  first  of  several  by  Important  Adminis- 
tration figures.  It  set  a  pattern  which  was 
to  be  followed  without  variation  by  the 
others — a  rash  of  optimistic  statements  on 
the  status  and  future  prospects  of  the  mili- 
tary struggle  and  an  extension  of  American 
Involvement  either  In  the  form  of  aid  or 
manpower  or  both. 

The  year  1961  saw  the  development  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  from  covert  guerrilla  ac- 
tion to  open,  If  still  small-scale,  war.  In 
that  year  for  the  first  time  the  Vletcong 
committed  forces  of  battalion  size  to  com- 
bat. For  the  first  time  they  launched  an 
attack  on  a  community  as  Important  as  a 
provincial  capital.  The  Infiltration  of  Com- 
mimist  troops  from  the  north,  facilitated  by 
unchallenged  Communist  control  of  eastern 
Laos,  Increased.  By  the  end  of  1961,  the 
State  Department  estimated  that  between 
8,000  and  12,000  regular  Vietcong  troops  were 
In  South  Vietnam— at  least  double  the  num- 
ber present  there  1  year  earlier.  The 
United  States  doubled  its  forces  of  military 
advisors  in  South'  Vietnam  from  fewer  than 
700  stationed  there  when  President  Elsen- 
hower left  office  to  1,364. 

In  the  period  1961  to  1963  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam  grew  from 
1,364  to  16  575.  The  amount  of  aid,  military 
and  economic,  was  increased  substantially, 
although  the  exact  figures  for  mlltary  aid 
are  classified  after  fiscal  year  1962. 

In  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1963,  the 
internal  crisis  in  South  Vietnam  arising  from 
conflict  between  the  Diem  regime  and  the 
Buddhists  produced  a  deterioration  of  the 
military  situation  and  a  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  encourage  a  change  of  horses. 
American  aid  was  cut  back.  Official  state- 
ments indicating  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
Diem  government  and  calling  for  a  change  of 
personnel  and  policy  were  issued.  Diem  was 
removed  in  a  military  coup  and  was  assassi- 
nated along  with  his  brother  Nhu. 

There  is  general  agreement  now  that  the 
coup  of  November  1963  led  to  chaos  In  South 
Vietnam  and  restilted  In  substantial  Vietcong 
gains. 

Strangely,  the  setbacks  that  occurred  at 
the  end  of  1963  and  the  beginning  of  1964 
began  only  1  month  after  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  General  Taylor  returned  from 
South  Vietnam  with  an  optimistic  report. 
So  strong  was  their  optimism  that  an  Im- 
mediate reduction  of  the  American  force  In 
South  Vietnam  by  1,000  men  was  announced 
and  the  prediction  was  made  that  virtually 
all  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn  by 
the  end  of  1965. 

The  text  of  the  White  House  annoimce- 
ment  of  October  2.  1963,  follows: 

Major  U.S.  assistance  in  support  of  this 
military  effort  is  needed  only  until  the  In- 
surgency has  been  suppressed  or  until  the 
national  security  forces  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  are  capable  of  suppressing 
It.  Secretary  McNamara  end  General  Taylor 
reported  their  Judgment  that  the  major  part 
of  the  U.S.  military  task  can  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1965,  although  there  may  be  a 
continuing  requirement  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  U.S.  training  personnel.  They  reported 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  program 
for  training  Vietnamese  should  have   pro- 
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gressed  to  the  point  where  1,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  assigned  to  South  Vietnam  can  be 
withdrawn."  " 

IV.    THE    JOHNSON    ADMINISTRATION 

The  administration  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  greatly  increased  the  Involvement  of 
American  military  forces,  raising  the  nximber 
of  troops  from  16,000  to  125,000  with  further 
Increases  anticipated.  In  February  of  1965, 
it  began  bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 
In  spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  It 
Is  changing  the  nature  of  American  partici- 
pation in  the  war  by  committing  substantial 
numbers  of  American  troop  units  to  ground 
combat  with  the  Vietcong. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  taken  extraordinary  steps  to  bring 
about  negotiations  to  end  the  fighting.  It 
has  announced  its  willingness  to  enter  un- 
conditional negotiations.  It  suspended 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  for  6  days.  It 
has  blessed  the  efforts  of  other  nations  and 
of  public  and  private  intermediaries  to  bring 
about  a  conference  to  discuss  peace.  It  has 
offered  "a  billion  dollar  American  invest- 
ment" for  the  regional  development  of 
southeast  Asia  including  the  development  of 
the  Mekong  River— a  plan  similar  to  one 
proposed  by  the  Elsenhower  administration 
10  years  ago. 

Decscalation  of  the  objective  of  the  United 
States 

As  the  military  effort  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam  has  burgeoned,  the  pronounce- 
ments of  President  Johnson  defining  the  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  have  been  pro- 
gressively watered  down. 

On  December  31,  1963,  the  President,  In  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh,  said  the  ob- 
jective was  "achieving  victory."  On  July  28, 
1965,  the  President  said  "our  goal  •  •  •  [is] 
•  •  •  to  convince  the  Communists  that  we 
cannot  be  defeated  by  force  of  arms." 

In  more  specific  terms,  the  President  on 
April  20,  1964,  expressed  willingness  to  accept 
"any  settlement  which  assures  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  and  Its  freedom  to 
seek  help  for  its  protection."  His  speech  of 
April  7,  1965,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
seemed  to  discard  the  freedom  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  seek  help  for  its  protection,  for  on 
that  occasion  the  President  defined  the  ob- 
jective in  contradictory  terms  as  "an  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam — securely  guaran- 
teed and  able  to  shape  Its  own  relationships 
to  all  others — free  from  outside  interfer- 
ence— tied  to  no  alliance — a  military  base  for 
no  other  country."  Clearly  South  Vietnam 
would  not  have  freedom  to  shape  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  countries  if  it  were  barjed 
from  ties  with  alliances  or  from  providing  a 
military  base  to  another  country.  Experi- 
ence suggests  that  without  an  ally  South 
Vietnam  would  not  be  secxuely  guaranteed. 

Finally,  on  July  28,  1965,  the  President 
seemed  to  discard  the  independence  of  South 
Vietnam  as  an  objective.  Declaring  that  the 
"purposes"  of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements 
"are  still  our  own,"  he  asserted  that  "the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  shall  have  the  right 
to  shape  their  own  destiny  in  free  elections — 
In  the  South  or  throughout  all  Vietnam  un- 
der international  supervision.  •  •  •"  This 
raises  the  disquieting  possibility  of  accepting 
now  in  Vietnam  the  type  of  election  which 
the  United  States  rejected  ft  decade  ago — 
an  election  which.  In  the  words  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  would  be  "stacked  and  subverted 
In  advance." 

MiscalcuJation 

The  President  now  tells  the  Nation,  "This 
Is  really  war." 

To  what  degree  miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  has  bought  about  this  state  of 
affairs,  no  one  can  be  sure.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  past  4  years  could  only  have  encouraged 
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underestimation  of  the 
ness   of   the  Nation  In  the 
foreign  policy  goals. 

The   whole   handling   of 
Laos  could  have  no  result  o(her 
conclusion    that    the    United 
not  match  Its  words  with  deeds . 

The  administration  said  that: 
permit  aggression  against 
but  it  did. 

The  administration  said  tha  : 
begin  negotiating  about  Laos 
flre  had  been  put  into  effect 

The  administration  indlcatec 
not  accept  a  peace  settlement 
granted  a  veto  to  any  membe, 
mission  established  to  supervise 
but  It  did. 

Miscalculation  was  the  natural 
the  withdrawal  of  American 
Diem   government.     For   the 
had  pledged  its  support  to 
way,"  In  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Abrupt  reversal  of  policy  leadliig 
throw  of  the  leader  whom  thj 
of  the  United  States  had  been 
porting  and   whose   downfall 
Vietcong  objective  could  api>e4r 
dence  of  weakening  of  the 
Nation.     Whether   the   error 
mltment  to  support  Diem  "al 
connivance  in  Diem's  downfall 
was  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
blilty  of  a  pledge  of  support 
States. 

Miscalculation  was  encourafeed 
dent  Johnson's  campaign  ors  tory 
In  order  to  make  his  opponent 
less  and  trigger  happy,  the 
several  statements  set  limits 
participation  in  the  Vietnames( 
example,  on  August  12,  1964 

"Some  others  are  eager  to 
fllct.    They  call  upon  us  to  supply 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asiai . 
do." 

Again,   on  August  29.   the 
clared : 

"I  have  had  advice  to  load 
bombs  and  to  drop  them  on 
that  I  think  would  enlarge  the 
suit  in  our  committing  a  good 
lean   boys  to  fighting  a  war 
ought  to  be  fought  by  the 
help  protect  their  own  land, 
reason,  I  haven't  chosen  to  enlirge 

In  Hanoi  and  Peiping  all  thlf 
terpreted   only   as  an 
need  not  fear  fuller  use  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam 
assistance  provided  to  the 
In  the  summer  of  1964. 

"Perhaps,"  Secretary  Rusk 
the  New  York  Times  as  sa; 
munist  world  misunderstood 
campaign." «    Perhaps,  Indeed 
whose  fault  was  that? 

Miscalculation   is   encourage^ 
that    are   not    followed    up    b; 
action. 

Such  was  the  case  when 
on  February  21,  1964.  said 
in  external  direction  and  sup|>ly 
nam  I  would  do  well  to 
type   of   aggression   Is    a   deepjy 
game."     This   remark  was 
major  foreign  policy  declaratibn 
House  aids  who  called  the  worqs 
game"  highly  significant, 
was  given  to  the  press  that  the 
suggesting  a  strike  at  North 
nothing  happened.    The 
slow  down,  and  the  administration 
ing  to  demonstrate  the  danger 

In  June  of   1964,  at  Honoli^u 
Rusk  asked  newsmen  to  report 
commitment    to    Vietnam 
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comparable  with  West  Berlin.  President 
Johnson  declared,  "If  a  nation  Is  to  keep  Its 
freedom,  it  must  be  prepared  to  risk  war. 
Wlien  necessary,  we  will  take  that  risk." 
These  threats  were  followed  up  by  the  cam- 
paign oratory  which  set  limits  to  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  by  appearing  to  rule  out 
action  against  North  Vietnam  and  any  ex- 
tension of  the  American  role  in  combat. 

Lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  the 
administration 

Miscalculation  Is  encouraged — and  the 
American  people  are  confused — when  the 
administration  glosses  over  a  messy  situa- 
tion with  optimistic  pronouncements  and 
predictions. 

Consider  such  statements  as  the  following : 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  "We  do  not  have  (a 
problem  In)  Laos."     (Feb.  11,  1964.) 
Robert  S.  McNamara: 
"Actions  taken  there  have  proved  effective 
and  will  prove  more  effective  as  time  goes 
on."     (Jan.  17,  1962.) 

"Progress  in  the  last  8  to  10  weeks  has 
been  great  •  •  •.  The  Government  has 
asked  only  for  logistical  support  •  •  •. 
Nothing  but  progress  and  hopeful  Indica- 
tions of  further  progress  in  the  future." 
(May  12.  1962.) 

"Our  military  assistance  to  Vietnam  Is 
paying  off.  I  continue  to  be  encouraged. 
There  are  many  signs  indicating  progress." 
(July  25.  1962.) 

"There  is  a  'new  feeling  of  confidence' 
that  victory  is  possible  in  South  Vietnam." 
(Jan.  31.  1963.) 

"The  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  task 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965,  al- 
though there  may  be  continuing  require- 
ment for  a  limited  nxxmber  of  U.S.  training 
personnel."     (Oct.  2.  1963.) 

"We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
I  U.S.  military]  plans  will  be  successful  in 
1964."     (Dec.  12.  1963.) 

"With  these  further  measures,  we  felt  that 
a  start  could  be  made  In  reducing  the  num. 
ber  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Vietnam  as 
their  training  missions  were  completed.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  announced  that  about  1.000 
men  were  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of 
1963.  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  could  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1965.  although  we  recog- 
nized that  there  might  be  a  continuing 
requirement  for  a  limited  number  of  U.S. 
advisory  personnel."     (Jan.  30.  1964. > 

"We  are  confident  these  plans  point  the 
way  to  victory."     (March  1964.)  « 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  facts 
that  showed  how  remote  each  of  these  pro- 
nouncements was  from  grim  reality.  One 
example  will  suffice.  Secretary  Rusk  de- 
clared In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Vietnam 
on  April  20.  1964.  that  things  were  showing 
"steady  Improvement."  The  headline  in  the 
New  Tork  Times  2  days  later  read.  "Reds 
Inflict  heaviest  toll  on  South  Vietnam 
Army."  It  had  been  the  bloodiest  week  of 
the  war.  the  Times  reported,  with  1.000 
Vietnamese  Government  and  23  American 
casualties. 

Now  once  again,  the  public  Is  being  told 
by  the  White  House  that  there  is  reason 
for  "cautious  optimism." 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  U 
being  accurately  and  fully  informed  about 
the  Nation's  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
American  military  personnel  were  called  ad- 
visers long  after  they  became  combatants. 
Today  their  "primary  mission."  the  Nation 
Is  told,  "is  to  secure  and  safeguard  impor- 
tant military  Installations  like  the  airbase 
atDaNang  •  •   *." " 

The  Presdent  announced  on  July  28  that 
the  stationing  of   125,000  American  troops 
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In  Vietnam  did  "not  Imply  any  change  in 
policy  whatever." 

Tet.  Secretary  McNamara  testfied  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1965,  "The  principal  role  of  U.S. 
ground  combat  forces  will  be  to  supplement 
this  reserve  [of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army] 
In  support  of  the  frontline  forces  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army." 

The  able  Saigon  correspondent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Jack  Foisle,  has  written: 

"Although  the  decision  to  commit  large- 
scale  American  combat  units  In  Vietnam  is 
app.Txent,  and  is  obvious  to  the  enemy 
through  the  buildup  of  logistical  bases  on 
the  central  coast,  authorities  In  Washington 
try  to  pretend  that  we  really  are  not  com. 
mitted  to  land  warfare  in  Asia,  to  casualties 
as  large  or  larger  than  suffered  during  the 
Korean  war."  "> 

As  the  military  effort  of  the  United  States 
was  stepped  up,  adequate  funds  for  its  sup- 
port were  not  requested  of  the  Congress. 
Now  an  attempt  to  hide  the  cost  is  made  by 
asking  for  i.dded  funds  in  two  installments- 
one  now,  the  other  In  January  of  1966. 

The  figures  that  are  fed  to  the  press  and 
the  public  by  the  administration  contradict 
each  other  and  siupass  belief.  In  June  of 
1965.  Secretary  Rusk  gave  a  figure  for  South 
Vietnamese  casualties  since  1960  that  was  50 
percent  higher  than  the  figure  General 
Wheeler  gave  1  month  earlier."  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  casualties  In  1  month  in  1965 
Increased  so  dramatically.  It  Is  hard^  too.  to 
accept  estimates  of  Vietcong  combat  deatbs 
which  Indicate  that  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
estimated  Vietcong  military  strength  was 
wiped  out  in  each  of  2  successive  recent  years. 

The  astute  correspondent  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Howard  Margolies.  after  surveying 
casualty  figures  released  by  the  administra- 
tion, concludes: 

"The  impression  all  this  leaves  is  that  the 
publicly  released  statistics  are  more  a  selec- 
tion of  numbers  intended  to  paint  a  picture 
that  supports  whatever  the  official  view  is  at 
the  moment  than  a  realistic  indication  of 
how  things  are  going."  " 

The  greatest  shortage  which  the  Viet- 
namese war  has  so  far  produced  is  a  shortage 
of  candor  and  accuracy. 

The  Nation,  by  the  President's  admission, 
Is  now  engaged  in  a  war.  All  Americans  must 
support  whatever  action  Is  needed  to  put  a 
stop  to  Communist  aggression  and  to  make 
safe  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Criticism  of  administration  actions,  when 
well-founded.  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  sup- 
port of  this  objective  nor  of  the  methods 
needed  to  attain  It.  Indeed,  such  criticism 
can  help  in  the  attainment  of  the  Nation's 
objective  without  unnecessary  loss  or  delay. 


COLLECTIVIZING  THE  HOSPITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dad- 
DARio) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
AsHBROoKl  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  hospitals 
throughout  the  Nation  begin  to  feel  the 
long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  they  confront,  one  by  one,  directives 
and  compliance  orders  which  will  be 
meted  out  by  Federal  bureaucrats.  It 
was  unbelievable  to  listen  to  those  pa- 


«» Los  Angeles  Times,  July  25.  1965. 

"Rusk  speech,  American  Foreign  Service 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  23, 
1965 — "From  1961  to  the  present  •  •  •  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  have  lost  some 
25.000  dead  and  61.000  woimded."  Wheeler 
speech.  San  FYancisco.  May  7.  1965,  "More 
than  50.000  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  in  battle'since  1960." 

»  Washington  Post,  Aug.  16,  1965. 


thetlc  liberal  advocates  of  medicare  who 
proclaimed  that  there  were  no  controls 
in  the  bill.  Just  watch  the  controls  that 
they  unravel  in  this  patchwork  quilt  of 
Federal  regulation.  They  will  start  out 
in  a  subtle  manner  and  soon  become 
brazen.  This  has  been  the  history  of  the 
agriculture  bill,  urban  renewal,  aid  to 
education,  and  other  Federal  programs 
which  have  put  the  planners  in  full  scale 
business. 

One  of  the  basic  provisions  in  the 
medicare  progi-am  adopted  this  year  is 
the  broad  authority  of  the  administrator 
of  the  program  to  set  up  criteria  which 
will  detei-mine  which  hospitals  may  be 
used  by  medicare  recipients.  You  see, 
this  is  the  back-door  approach.  You  give 
them  benefits  and  services  and  then  you 
determine  the  conditions  under  which 
they  may  receive  these  services  and 
benefits.  It  is  elementaiy  to  point  out 
that  in  a  program  which  anticipates  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars,  few 
hospitals  which  fail  to  comply  to  Federal 
directives  would  remain  in  existence  very 
long.  What  will  these  directives  cover? 
I  suggest  that  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  imtil  they  cover  a  wide  range  of 
factors  from  stafSng  privileges  to 
charges  for  S2rvices.  Those  who  told  the 
doctors  that  they  could  not  be  controlled 
by  medicare  were  not  exactly  truthful — 
or  they  were  not  careful  with  the  truth — 
and  as  the  program  blossoms  into  what 
the  liberal  planners  want,  collectivized 
medical  care,  the  real  sting  will  be  felt. 
Regional  medical  centers  have  exactly 
the  same  overtones.  Sooner  or  later  they 
will  serve  as  the  unit  for  setting  the  cost 
of  hospital  services,  doctors'  services, 
prescription  prices — yes,  maybe  even 
embalming  and  funeral  expenses.  My 
good  friend,  Russell  Kirk,  in  his  regular 
"From  the  Academy"  column  in  the 
August  24,~1965,  issue  of  National  Re- 
view hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
certainly  would  recommend  its  reading 
to  anyone  who  has  one  iota  of  Interest 
in  the  direction  we  are  heading  as  far  as 
medical  care  and  private  choice  is  con- 
cei'ned: 

COLLECmaZlNO   THE    HOSPITAL 

(By  Russell  Kirk) 

Medical  attention  and  hospital  care,  on 
the  face  of  things  are  Intensely  personal. 
One  might  expect  that  the  mass  age's  passion 
for  centralization  and  consolidation  would 
affect  the  realm  of  medicine,  therefore,  only 
In  the  later  stages  of  collectivism.  But  let 
me  inform  you,  gentle  reader,  that  Ameri- 
can hospitals  are  In  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger Of  falling  under  the  total  domination  of 
bureaucracy  and  depersonalization.  Many 
local,  voluntary,  and  charitable  hospitals  will 
be  abolished  within  the  next  12  months — 
yes,  as  rapidly  as  all  that — if  no  more  effec- 
tive opposition  is  roused. 

Your  servant  became  clearly  aware  of  this 
movement  toward  what  Dr.  Wilhelm  Roepke 
calls  "the  cult  of  the  colossal"  In  hospitals 
only  after  he  and  his  wife  had  undertaken 
a  fund-raising  drive  for  our  local  charitable 
hospital,  Mecosta  Memorial.  This  useful 
Institution,  serving  a  large  rural  area  where 
most  people  have  low  incomes,  is  staffed  by 
able  doctors,  is  better  equipped  than  many 
small  hospitals,  and  is  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  rural  and  village  population 
round  about.  But  It  Is  under  pressure  from 
the  Michigan  department  of  health  to  Im- 
prove and  enlarge  Its  physical  facilities — or 
face  the  loss  of  Its  authorization  to  accept 
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public  welfare  and  Blue  Cross  patients  (with- 
out which  categories  of  patients,  many  hos- 
pitals cannot  exist  at  all).  Looking  about 
for  the  money,  we  discovered  that  strong  de- 
mand is  being  exerted  by  Federal  officials. 
State  agencies,  certain  large  hospital  associa- 
tions, and  certain  large-scale  civic  charities, 
to  compel  the  consolidation  of  hospitals  Into 
a  few  gigantic  Institutions. 

The  present  general  term  for  this  move- 
ment— which  often  has  ideological  motives 
underlying  it — Is  "areawide  hospital  con- 
trols," or  "areawide  hospital  planning."  Its 
chief  promoters  are  gentlemen  like  Dr. 
Michael  DcBakey,  the  Houston  surgeon  very 
friendly  with  Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
would  like  to  establish  vast  Federal  Govern- 
ment medical  centers,  centralize  serious  med- 
ical treatment  In  a  few  big  hospitals,  reduce 
most  hospitals  to  "community  centers  for 
diagnosis  and  emergency  medical  care."  and 
abolish  large  numbers  of  hospitals  altogether. 
This  scheme — stanchly  opposed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association — was  brought 
forward  as  early  as  1910,  but  has  made  great 
strides  only  recently.  New  Tork  and  Mich- 
igan are  the  States  where  the  arbitrary  con- 
solidation  proceeds  most  rapidly. 

CENTRALIZERS  WARMING  UP 

Since  the  autumn  of  1964.  New  York  has 
h.ad  compulsory  area-hospital  planning,  un- 
der the  Metcalf-McCloskey  Act.  Already  the 
centrallzers  are  applying  the  screws.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  the  Hospital  and  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  Southern  New  York  decreed  the  clos- 
ing of  St.  Francis  Hospital  In  the  Bronx,  a 
genuinely  charitable  institution  operated 
for  a  hundred  years  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters 
of  the  Poor.  It  is  a  fairly  big  hospital,  with 
380  beds  and  800  employees,  treating  75,000 
people — mostly  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin — an- 
nually. But  the  area  planners  frown  upon 
St.  Francis,  and  so  St.  Francis  must  go.  (One 
suspects  that  hospitals  conducted  by  reli- 
gious orders  may  have  a  harder  and  harder 
time  with  the  public  health  bureaucracy  and 
the  zealots  for  various  forms  of  State  med- 
icine.) 

In  Michigan.  Anderson  Memorial  Hospital 
has  been  sentenced  to  death — despite  Its 
good  situation  and  its  modern  equipment — 
by  the  Greater  Detroit  Area  Hospital  Coun- 
cil and  the  Blue  Cross.  In  theory.  It  com- 
petes with  other  hospitals  longer  en- 
trenched— so  down  the  drain  It  goes.  It  Is 
the  curious  argimient  of  the  hospital  cen- 
trallzers that  we  have  a  surplus  of  hospital 
beds  In  these  United  States — a  contention 
popular  with  some  of  the  very  people  who 
talk  with  alarm  of  the  "population  explo- 
sion." And  some  of  the  centrallzers.  who 
applaud  every  proposal  for  larger  expendi- 
tures from  the  Federal  treasury,  neverthe- 
less argue  that  this  affluent  sbciety  Is  unable 
to  afford,  any  longer,  the  luxtiry  of  small 
hospitals  on  a  humane  scale. 

If  moderate-sized  local  hospitals  are  abol- 
ished— except  that  some  may  survive  as 
emergency  care  centers — then  the  general 
practitioner  will  be  forced  to  the  wall. 
Already,  some  big  hospitals  are  refusing  to 
let  any  doctors  except  specialists  practice  on 
their  premises.  With  the  decline  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
decay  of  local  medical  attention  outside  the 
hospital,  which  has  afflicted  Soviet  Russia 
for  more  than  a  generation,  and  which  now 
plagues  British  medicine. 

If  sound  medical  practice  were  merely  a 
matter  of  applying  techniques  to  human 
units,  there  might,  conceivably,  be  something 
In  the  centrallzers'  theory.  But  medicine  Is 
much  more  than  the  standard  utilization  of 
the  latest  scientific  devices.  Personal  rela- 
tionship with,  and  confidence  In,  the  physi- 
cian Is  a  major  part  of  successful  treatment. 
Hospitalization  In  fairly  familar  surround- 
ings, in  a  hospital  that  is  not  merely  an 
enormous,  well-scrubbed  barracks,  is  another 
factor  contributory  to  recovery  of  health. 


So.  friends,  If  legislation  to  establish  com- 
pulsory planning  of  this  sort  is  Introduced 
in  your  State,  set  your  face  against  it.  (At 
the  recent  session  of  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture, a  sleeper  bill  was  Introduced  which 
would  have  given  central  State  authorities 
arbitrary  power  to  grant  or  revoke  all  hos- 
pital franchises;  happily  it  failed  to  pass.) 
And  do  everything  in  your  power  to  main- 
tain voluntary  hospitals,  local,  and  on  a  hu- 
mane scale,  by  your  money  and  your  coun- 
tenance. In  the  long  run.  a  collectlvist  med- 
ical system  would  produce  collective  dis- 
orders. 


HATE    OR   GROUP   LIBEL    MAIL 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Muxter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion during  past  Congresses  to  declare 
papers,  writings,  pamphlets,  and  other 
similar  matter  containing  defamatory 
and  false  statements  which  tend  to  ex- 
pose persons  identified  by  race  or  re- 
ligion to  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  or 
which  tend  to  cause  them  to  be  shunned, 
avoided,  or  injured  in  their  business,  to 
be  declared  nonmailable  and  not  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  mails.  This  is  intended 
to  cover  what  is  commonly  known  ss 
hate  or  group  libel  mail. 

In  this  Congress  I  introduced  H.R. 
837  for  the  same  purpose.  I  believe  such 
legislation  is  badly  needed.  Our  postal 
service  should  be  freed  of  the  necessity 
of  carrying  such  objectionable  mail  ard 
our  citizens  freed  of  their  annoyance. 

During  the  1965  session  the  group  li- 
bel bill  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
both  houses  of  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature only  to  be  vetoed  by  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  While  I  recog- 
nize that  free  speech  is  protected  under 
our  Constitution.  I  believe  that  libelous 
utterances  do  not  come  within  that  pro- 
tection and  certainly  group  libel  should 
not  come  under  the  protection  of  free 
speech.  By  their  very  nature  minority 
groups  are  usually  victims  of  group  libel 
material,  and  by  libel  it  must  be  remem- 
bered we  mean  false  and  defamatoi-y 
matter. 

The  Kings  County  Council,  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
viewed  Governor  Rockefeller's  veto  of 
this  legislation  with  utter  dismay.  They 
responded  to  the  Governor's  veto  with 
the  following  item,  which  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues'  attention : 

Jewish  War  Veterans   Deplore  Governor's 
Veto  of  GRotrp  Libel  Bill 

The  Kings  County  Council  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  under  the  leadership  of  Leon 
Deutsch,  county  commander,  views  with 
utter  dismay,  the  veto  by  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  of  the  group  libel  bill  (S.  Intro- 
ductory 4249,  print  4748),  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  New  Tork  State 
Legislature  at  Its  1965  session.  This  bill 
would  have  outlawed  the  dissemination,  pub- 
lication, exhibition  or  utterance  of  false  and 
defamatory  matter  In  respect  to  any  racial, 
religious,  national  or  ethnic  group. 
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Commander  Deutsch,  speakfig 
of  Kings  County  Council 
erans,  noted  that  the  late  Mr 
furter.    writing  for   the   majoijty 
harnais  v.  Illinois,  343  U.S.  25< ; 
which  upheld  the  constltutlon^ity 
st^intlally   similar   statute    In 
Illinois,  held:   "The  freedom  o 
tected  by  the  Constitution  is 
all  times  and  under  all 
there  are  well  defined  and  n 
classes  of  speech,  the  preventioi 
mMit  of  which  does  not  raise 
tional  problem,  including  the 
scene,    the    profane   and    the 
fighting  words,  which  by  their 
inflict  injury  or  tend  to  create 
breach  of  the  peace.     Libelous 
not  within  the  area  of 
tected  speech." 

The  Court,  taking  note  that  liidlvldual  libel 
Is  punishable,  continued,  "If  in  utterance 
'  directed  at  an  individual  may  >e  the  object 
of  communal  sanctions,  we  can  lot  deny  to  a 
State  power  to  punish  the  same  utterance  at 
a  defined  group." 

The  ends  of  group  Ub«l  leglslfetion  are  not 
designed  to  restrict  peaceable  and  critical 
disputation  and  advocacy  of  id  jas:  it  is  de- 
signed to  restrict  the  lunatic  fringe  from 
group  vilification  and  vltupe  ration,  their 
utterance  or  publication  of  fal  le,  malicious, 
and  defamatory  matter  in  resp<  ct  to  defined 
groups;  and  from  the  Inclteme  it  to  the  ex- 
termination of,  or  act  of  vloli  nee  upon,  a 
given  class  of  citizens,  which  tl  le  legislature 
found  and  declared  to  constitui  b  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  State. 

The  community  must  set 
path  of  the  hate  mongers  who. 
lies,  libels,  vituperation  and 
hatred  and  violence.  Incite  to 
disunity,  poison  minds,  corrupt 
and  undermine  the  general 
people  of  the  State. 

Com^mander  Deutsch  declare  1 
Kings  County  Council  Jewish 
will  continue  to  press  vlgorousl  r 
actment  of  group  libel  legislation 
We  commend  the  legislature 
of  this  bUl.     We  shall  look  to 
for  such  legislation  next  year, 
the  Governor's  veto  of  this 
demand    In    loud,    unified    vole 
Governor,  in  1966,  exercise  res 
ershlp  by  signing  such  a  bill 
failure  to  do  so  this  year  is  a 
to  the  arsenal  of  weapons  agai  ist 
monger  and  the  lunatic  fringe . 
veto    in    1966,    if    that    should 
considered   by  the  Jewish  War 
Indefensible  and  unforgivable." 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  11  the  oldest 
active  war  veterans  organization  In  the 
United  States. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  H.R. ;  580 
Spea  cer, 


Mr.    GRIDER.     Mr 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Mxtlte  l 
tend  his  remarks  at  this 
Record  and  include  extraneoils 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper  > 
objection  to  the  request  of  th( 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr. 
we  are  considering  today,  to 
Immigration  and  Nationality 
overdue.     I  am  proud  to  be 
the  Congress  that  is  going 
immigration  bill. 

H.R.  2580  is  a  good  bill  and 
dent  Johnson  behind  It.  I 
become  law  this  session. 


Speak  sr 
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I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  in  support 
of  H.R.  2580  from  the  August  21,  1965, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Journal  Amer- 
ican: 

[FYom  the  New  York  Journal  American,  Aug. 
21.  1965] 

IMMIGRATION' 

Approval  of  the  immigration  bill  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee  is  a  big  stride  toward 
removing  the  discriminatory  restrictions  that 
for  decades  have  worked  injustice — and  of- 
fense— in  many  areas. 

The  measure,  previously  cle.ired  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by  Brooklyn's 
Emanuel  Ceixer,  now  goes  to  floor  debate. 

It  would  open  the  door  to  20,000  Immi- 
grants a  year  from  all  countries  except  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  is  excluded  from 
the  numerical  celling.  The  current  law.  out- 
moded and  the  cause  of  bitter  criticism  both 
here  and  in  other  lands,  sets  up  a  system  of 
admittance  based  on  national  origins. 

The  new  bill,  supported  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  establishes  preference  cate- 
gories. Aliens  closely  related  to  persons  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States  would  have  priority 
consideration. 

Th&  decades  of  mass  immigration  are  over. 
But  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  ex- 
traordinary cosmopolitan  population  is  a 
blend  of  many  sources. 

Except  for  the  Indians,  who  are  them- 
selves reputed  to  have  come  from  elsewhere, 
we  are  a  nation  derived  from  Immigration. 
New  York,  the  major  port  of  entry,  flowered 
from  alien  roots  even  as  the  Dutch  opened  a 
trading  post  In  Nleuw  Amsterdam.  In  the 
1640's  19  tongues  were  spoken  in  Its  marts. 

The  new  bill  should  pass,  giving  welcome 
to  all  nations,  for  we  are  the  product  oi  all 
nations. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 
MULTER  IN  SUPPORT  OP  A  4-YEAR 
TERM  FOR  CONGRESSMEN 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 18,  1965,  it  was  my  privilege  to  testi- 
fy before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  support 
of  my  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 78.  which  would  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  a  4-year  term  for  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

A  transcript  of  my  testimony  follows: 
Statement   of    Hon.    Abraham    J.    Multer. 

A  Representative  in  Congress  Prom  the 

13th  Congressional  District  of  the  State 

OP  New  York 

Mr.  Multer.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Mr.  Tenzer.  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  and  I  want  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  pre- 
sent my  views. 

If  It  is  agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suggest  that  my  complete  statement  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record,  In  full,  and  then  I  can 
devote  my  time  to  answering  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised,  and  also 
Indicate  some  differences  of  opinion  with  my 
very  distinguished  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Chelp.  I  think  that  would  serve  a 
better  purpose. 

In  principle.  I  think  that  Congressman 
CiTELF  has  made  a  very  complete  and  force- 


ful statement  on  the  subject.  Anjrthlng 
that  any  of  us  will  say  from  here  on  In  in 
large  part  must  necessarily  be  repetitious  of 
what  he  has  already  said  and  said  so  well. 

I  might  say  to  the  committee  that  I  have 
been  introducing  a  resolution  similar  to  mj 
House  Joint  Resolution  78  since  I  first  CLimt 
to  Congress  In  1047.  And  In  1949  I  con- 
ducted a  poll  of  the  membership  of  the 
House,  and  the  result  of  that  poll  indicated 
that  319  Members  were  in  favor  of  the  4-year 
proposal,  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  resolution 
before  you  now  which  I  Introduced  this 
year,  with  only  110  against  It.  I  believe, 
like  Congressmen  Chelf,  that  the  principle 
of  this  measure  of  extending  the  term  of 
office  of  the  Members  of  the  House  Is  over- 
whelmingly supported,  not  only  by  Members 
but  by  the  general  public.  I  think  the  best 
poll  to  take  on  that  subject  would  be  by  sub- 
mitting this  resolution  to  (he  people  In  the 
States  and  then  having  them  act  to  ratify 
or  not,  as  they  may  see  fit.*  I  think  there, 
too.  the  overwhelming  actlSB  by  the  States 
will  be  in  support  of  this  resolution,  or  a 
resolution  similar  to  It  extending  the  terms 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  RODiNO.  Mr.  Multer,  right  there,  you, 
I  note,  did  take  a  poll  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  back  In  1949.  Have  you  also,  as 
Mr.  Chelp  has  done,  surveyed  your  con- 
stituency to  ascertain  what  their  thinking 
might  be  on  this  important  subject? 

Mr.  Multer.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  once 
but  many  times.  I  have  had  the  same  ex- 
periences as  Indicated  by  Mr.  Chelp,  with 
individuals.  I  have  discussed  this  at  civic 
organization  meetings  and  fraternal  orga- 
nization meetings,  veterans  organizations, 
and  political  organizations.  I  daresay  that 
If  there  were  a  vote  cm  this  In  my  district,  the 
vote  would  be  10  to  1  In  favor  of  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chelp  has  indicated  how  fre- 
quently some  Members  go  home.  During 
political  campaigns.  I  am  home  in  my  dis- 
trict every  night,  even  though  I  must  be 
here  on  the  floor  every  day  or  in  committee 
every  day. 

Now,  I  know  the  men  in  Maryland,  nearby 
Maryland,  go  home  every  night.  I  know  tiiat 
most  the  men  In  Philadelphia  go  home  every 
night. 

Now,  there  was  one  Member  who  served 
from  Brooklyn  for  14  years,  and  he  said  that 
he  never  slept  In  Washington  a  single  night 
In  the  14  years  he  served.  And  most  of  t;i.it 
service  was  during  World  War  n.  He  went 
home  every  night. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  And  this  Is  In  order  that  he 
try  to  keep  as  close  contact  as  he  possibly 
can  with  his  constituents  so  he  might  know 
their  thinking  and  help  service  them  as  well. 
And.  of  course,  this  Is  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dously Increasing  problem  as  constituencies 
increase. 

Mr.  Multer.  The  man  who  wants  to  be  In 
touch  with  his  people,  and  the  people  who 
w^nt  to  be  In  touch  with  their  Member  have 
overnight  letter  service  by  mall:  hourly  serv- 
ice by  telegram,  minute  service  by  telephone, 
and  most  of  my  people  know  they  can  call 
me  collect — and  they  do.  If  they  are  any- 
where within  400  miles,  every  Member  knows 
that  you  never  know  when  a  constituent  is 
going  to  walk  In  on  you  without  an  appoint- 
ment. 

So,  In  addition  to  our  getting  home  fre- 
quently, we  know  how  they  are  thlnkinc;.  .and 
they  let  us  know  how  they  are  thinking  by 
their  constant  contacts  with  us. 

My  district,  like  Mr.  Chelp's.  has  over 
600,000  population,  and  I  tell  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  know  how  they  are  thinking,  be- 
cause they  keep  me  advised,  and  I  make 
It  my  business  to  know  how  they  are  think- 
ing. Only  recently,  without  any  political 
campaign  In  progress  we  had  8  legislative 
days  during  a  2-week  period.  I  was  home  7 
nights  of  the  8  legislative  days,  because  it 


was  necessary  for  me  to  be  there  to  know 
how  these  people  were  thinking  and  keep 
the  engagements  that  I  had  made  to  meet 
with  them. 

We  are  closer  to  our  people  today  than  ever 
In  the  history  of  the  country.  We  could  not 
bo  any  closer. 

New.  with  reference  to  the  legislative  prob- 
lem, or  the  state  legislative  reaction,  the 
point  that  Mr.  Corman  raised:  Our  experi- 
ence out  of  New  York  State,  and  we  have 
41  Members  today  out  of  New  York  State, 
Is  that  most  of  our  Members  who  come  here 
to  the  House  have  served  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture, either  as  an  assemblyman  or  as  a  sena- 
tor, and  more  frequently  they  serve  first  In 
the  so-called  lower  house  or  assembly,  then 
elected  to  the  senate  and  then  came  here  as 
Members  of  Congress.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  had  difficulty  In  Increasing 
s.ol.aries  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
increasing  terms  of  office  Is  that  some  of  our 
colleagues  say  this  Is  going  to  Increase  the 
competition  for  our  seats.  I  think  one  rea- 
son the  State  legislators  will  vote  for  a  4- 
year  term  for  us,  while  theirs  may  be  1,  2.  or 
less.  Is  because  they  have  an  eye  on  coming 
here.  I  say  this  is  good,  because  we  need 
experienced  legislators  coming  here.  The 
best  men.  I  think,  by  and  large,  and  this  Is 
not  Intended  to  be  as  any  reflection  because 
the  gentleman  sitting  to  my  right,  Mr. 
Tenzer.  Is  a  first  termer — he  never  served 
In  the  State  legislature.  He  is  one  of  our 
best  Congressmen  and  one  of  our  best  repre- 
sentatives. But  by  and  large  the  man  who 
comes  here  with  legislative  experience  on 
the  local  level  makes  a  better  Member  of 
Congress. 

So,  If  these  men  have  an  eye  on  our  seats, 
BO  much  the  better.  It  will  keep  us  on  our 
toes,  and  the  day  that  anybody  In  my  dis- 
trict can  take  my  seat  by  an  election,  good 
luck  to  him.  If  the  people  are  tired  of  me. 
then  It  is  time  they  retired  me,  and  sent  a 
better  man  here,  or  a  man  whom  they 
thought  was  better. 

This  also  brings  me  to  the  point  about 
my  distinguished  friend's  recommendation 
that  In  order  to  get  the  Senate  to  go  along 
with  this,  let's  not  give  them  any  com- 
petition. I  said  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reorglnlzatlon  of  the  Congress  the  same 
thing  I  now  say  to  this  committee:  If  the 
only  way  we  can  get  the  Members  of  the 
body  to  go  along  with  this  recommendation 
Is  to  assure  them  cf  no  competition,  then 
let's  not  have  the  amendment.  I  say.  If 
there  Is  a  man  In  that  body  who  does  not 
want  to  or  who  is  afraid  to  meet  his  con- 
stitutents  and  stand  for  reelection,  because 
a  Member  of  the  House  may  be  able  to  beat 
him  and  take  his  seat  away  from  him,  he 
does  not  deserve  to  be  there.  If  that  is 
what  is  going  to  stop  this  amendment  from 
going  through,  then  let's  not  have  it. 
They  have  this  competition  now.  because 
men  who  are  running  here  every  2  years 
would  rather  run  there  for  6  years.  Tliey 
will  have  more  competition  that  way  than 
they  will  get  by  going  along  with  a  4-year 
term  for  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  can  say  this  and  say  It  so  vigoroiisly  and 
forcefully,  because  I  have  no  desire  to  stand 
for  election  to  the  other  body,  and  this  Is 
not  sour  grapes,  because  nomination  to  the 
other  body  has  been  offered  to  me  twice  In 
my  state,  and  rejected  by  me.  I  intend  to 
continue  and  to  complete  my  political  serv- 
ice to  my  country  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives If  God  spares  me.  So.  this  Is  en- 
tirely without  any  selfish  Interest  on  my  part. 
I  think  this  Is  the  most  undignified  thing 
to  say  to  any  Member  of  Congress,  present 
or  future,  that  you  come  to  the  House  of 
Kepresentatlves.  and  by  doing  It.  you  forgo 
your  right  to  run  for  any  other  office.  If 
*""""•  because  of  his  service  here,  thinks 
inat  his  people  feel  he  will  make  a  better 
public  ofBcial  In  some  other  office,  we  ought 
not  to,  and  certainly  not  by  constitutional 
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amendment,  deprive  him  of  that  right  to 
prepare  himself  for  other  office  by  his  work 
here.  I  think  this  Is  basic  to  our  democ- 
racy, that  any  man  who  stands  for  office, 
when  elected  should  have  a  right  to  have  his 
eye  on  a  higher  office  or  another  office. 

Now,  if  this  means  that  he  does  not  serve 
his  constituency  as  well  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  they  will  catch  on  to  It  and 
they  will  very  soon  retire  him.  On  the  other 
h.:.nd.  If  by  his  service  here  he  earns  another 
office,  they  will  give  it  to  him. 

The  reason  I  oppose  a  staggering  of  the 
terms,  or  a  3-year  term,  is  because  I  feel  that 
If  we  believe  in  a  two-party  system,  the  only 
way  you  strengthen  the  two-party  system  Is 
by  having  the  term  of  ofiice  of  the  Member 
of  the  House  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
President.    I  say  the  President  should  have 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
his  party,  and  I  say  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  have  in  the  White 
House  a  member  of  their  party.    I  do  not  go 
for  this  business  of  saying  as  it  is  so  often 
said,  that  campaign  planks  or  platforms  are 
something  to  run  on  during  election  time 
and  run  away  from  after  election  time.    I  say 
that  pledges  made  by  way  of  platform  planks 
and  as  pledges  during  a  campaign  are  prom- 
ises that  are  binding  upon  us,  and  If  we  do 
not  keep  those  promises  when  the  time  comes 
for  reelection,  the  electorate  should  turn  us 
out.    We  should  not  have  this  division  as  we 
have  had  so  many  times  of  a  President  being 
able  to  run  for  reelection  and  saying:  "Now, 
look,  give  me  a  House  this  time  of  my  party. 
I  did  not  have  It  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and,  therefore,  I  could  not  give  you 
what  I  promised  you."    And  do  not  let  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  run  for  reelection  on  the 
pretense,  or  making  the  pretense,  "Well,  we 
do  not  have  a  man  of  my  party  In  the  White 
House  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  give  you  the 
legislation  that  you  should  have  had."     If 
we  believe  In  the  two-party  system,  then  the 
man  In  the  White  House  and  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  should  be  of  the  same  party 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  people  want  It, 
and  then  4  years  later  they  could  go  before 
the  people  and  there  would  be  no  excuses 
that  we  could  not  deliver  on  our  promises  be- 
cause there  was  an  opposite  party  that  was  In 
control  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This,  gentlemen.  I  say  Is  the  reason  why 
we  should  have  a  4-year  term  coterminous 
with  that  of  the  President,  and  I  do  hope 
that  when  your  deliberations  are  completed 
in  executive  session,  you  will  bring  forth  a 
resolution  or  an  amendment  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification  which 
will  give  us  a  4-year  term.  I  personally  will 
vote  against  a  3-year  term.  I  personally 
would  vote  against  any  provision  that  would 
call  for  staggering  of  the  offices.  I  person- 
ally would  vote  against  any  provision  that 
would  deprive  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  right  to  run  for  any 
other  office  because  he  is  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

I  know  that  those  who  have  different  opin- 
ions, whether  it  be  Mr.  Chelf  or  Mr.  Tenzer. 
or  other  Members,  are  voicing  these  opinions 
and  putting  forth  their  considerations  just 
as  conscientiously  and  with  the  same  high 
motives  as  I  am.     When  that  is  done  and 
the  resolution  Is  brought  before  the  House, 
and  the  House  votes.  I  will  bow  to  the  ma- 
jority, whatever  it  may  be. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  DoNOHtTE  (presiding) .  Thank  you. 
Any  questions? 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  somewhat  persuaded  by  Mr.  Mitl- 
ter's  argument  about  the  4-year  term  being 
coterminous  with  the  President's  election.  I 
did  not  mean  to  indicate  In  my  exchange 
with  Mr.  Chelf  that  I  did  not  think  that 
the  State  legislators  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  run  for  Congress.  I  would  pose  the  ques- 
tion again,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  reasonable 


one.  I  do  not  believe  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislators  will  approve  of  this  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  believe  60  of  the 
States  would,  If  the  people  themselves  voted 
on  It,  and  that  is  why  I  think  we  should 
give  some  consideration  as  to  the  method  of 
ratification.  And.  of  course,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion, though  I  did  not  come  from  our  State 
legislature,  our  best  Members  are  those  who 
did.  And  that  is  a  good  training  ground. 
But  I  seriously  question  whether  State  legis- 
lators, so  many  of  them  with  3-year  terms, 
would  ratify  a  4-year  term  for  us  and  wheth- 
er we  might  be  better  off  In  getting  public 
expression  from  the  voters  in  a  secret  ballot. 

Mr.  Multer.  Frankly,  Mr.  Corman.  I  think 
this  matter  of  ratification  by  State  legisla- 
tors Is  outmoded.  This  should  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  whether  it  Is  this  kind  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  or  any  other. 

Now,  I  agree  with  you  that  If  this  were 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  50  States,  it 
would  carry  overwhelmingly.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  would  carry  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures, too,  In  the  State  legislative  bodies, 
also,  but  if  we  can  bring  forth  an  amendment 
which  will  bypass  the  State  legislative  bod- 
ies, I  am  for  It,  not  because  I  do  not  trust 
them,  on  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that  If  we 
send  this  to  the  States,  there  will  be  enough 
pressure  from  the  people  on  the  State  legisla- 
tors to  do  this  Job,  and  they  will  be  In  fear 
of  being  confronted  with  a  situation  of 
"Look,  if  you  do  not  go  along  with  us. 
maybe  you  will  not  get  elected  next  time." 
This  Is  a  matter  that  affects  the  people  and 
I  think  they  will  take  an  interest  In  It.  It 
Is  unlike  some  amendments  where  the  legis- 
lative bodies  may  freely  express  their  own 
opinion  and  disregard  the  opinions  of  the 
people  in  their  States.  This  is  not  that  kind 
of  an  Issue.  This  is  one  where  the  people 
are  going  to  be  Interested,  and  I  think  they 
will  put  the  pressure  on  their  State  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Thank  you,  again. 
We  will  Include  In  the  record  at  this  point 
the  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Multer 's. 

(The   prepared    statement   submitted    by 
Mr.  Multer  follows : ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  and  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  come  before  your 
committee  today  in  support  of  my  resolu- 
tion House  Joint  Resolution  78,  which  would 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  that  the  term  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  shall  be  4  years  Instead  of  2  years. 
At  the  outset  you  ought  to  know  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  favor 
this  resolution.  I  have  been  in  this  fight  a 
long  time.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  for  this 
purpose  in  every  Congress,  except  one,  since 
I  came  to  Congress  In  1947.  Back  In  1949 
I  took  a  poll  of  the  Members  on  the  Issue  of 
a  4-year  term — 319  Members  voted  In  favor 
of  the  proposal  and  110  against.  I  believe 
the  support  of  this  measure  by  Members 
and  nonmembers  alike  Is  overwhelming. 
The  Nation  Is  properly  devoting  much 
thought  and  discussion  to  the  problem  of 
fair  representation  In  the  House.  I  suggest 
that  It  Is  time  we  think  about  the  problem  of 
meaningful  representation. 

Not  only  Is  the  citizen  entitled  to  fair  rep- 
resentation he  Is  also  entitled  to  full  repre- 
sentation. When  we  deal  with  fair  repre- 
sentation we  are  concerned  that  each  man's 
vote  shall  be  equal  to  his  neighbor's.  When 
we  deal  with  full  representation  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  that  representa- 
tion. I  believe  we  have  solved  the  problem 
of  fair  representation  and  that  we  should 
now  address  ourselves  to  the  problem  of 
proper  representation. 

Consider  the  almost  Impossible  burden 
that  Is  placed  on  a  Member.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  of  the  Congress  Is  In  committee  and 
logically  previous  congressional  experience 
plays  a  large  role  In  a  Member's  ability  to 
perform  as  well  as  eventually  serving  as  a 
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committee  or  subcommittee 
to  develop  seniority  he  musi 
Wi til  an  election  scheduled 
must   be  campaigning  const; 
survival  he  must  keep   "one 
the    district    ready    to    meet 
for  constant  service  by  the 
answer  thousands  oX  letters 
phone,  wire  and  personal 
and  sundry  subjects.    He  Is 
less  demands  on  his  time 
for  political  activities. 

Ail  tills  is  vital  to  surviva 
to   do  virith   the  legislative 
House.     He  is  expected  to 
plex   parliamentary   maze  of 
consider  thousands  of  bills,  a 
major  items  of  foreign  and 
lation,  to  study  the  committ 
messages  from  the  President 
departments.     He   must    keep 
■work  of  his  office,  receiving 
reading   and    answering  an 
volume  of  mail.    Running  foi 
years   takes  him   away   from 
work.     Before  he  can  learn 
obHg.xtions    of    his    office 
term,  it's  time  for  him  to  go 
seek  reelection. 

The  framers  of  our 
cerned  that  the  Members  of  th  i 
be  responsive  to  the  people  an 
the  2-year  term  was  the 
lieved  that  a  Member  could 
work  of  the  House  with  plea 
to  spend  In  his  district.     Th  s 
his  time  for  legislative  work 
4  weeks  to  12  weclEs  a  yer.r. 
tlien,  when  Government  was 
cotUd  foresee  that  the  time 
our  Government  would  be  so 
erations  so  complex,  our 
so  mighty,  our  financial 
commitments  so  extensive,  anc 
influence    so    pervasive,    that 
of   the   House,   if   It   were  to 
tended  to  by  its  Members  wouli  I 
exertions  and   intense 
without  limit.    Last  Congress 
until  December  31. 

Democracy    Is    dedication    c 
representatives  to  their  Jobs, 
must  never  forget,  it  is  also 
those  representatives  to  do 
thing  less  Is  not  democracy, 
not  able   to  do  the  Job,  or 
It  effectively  when  he  must 
for  a  large  part  of  every  2  yeara 
Ing  back  home. 

It  Is  true  that  In  a  democrac; ' 
officer  must  periodically  give 
his  stewardshUp  to  the  people 
either  accept  or  reject  him 
It  should  be.    But  to  ask  a 
House  to  do  this  every  2  years 
fectiveness    in    office. 

I  know  there  are  some  whi  i 
urge  this  change  for  self-gain 
perpetuation   in  office.     If 
stop  a  moment  and  think, 
thr.t  this  is  not  true.     To 
of  a  Member  of  the  House  o 
tives  requires  a  constitutlona 
and  we  know  that  this  could 
years.     By  the  terms  of  the 
not  take  effect  until  more  th 
year  after  its  ratification,  and 
the  year  In  which  the 
gins.     That  means  not  before 
^The  effect  Is  to  synchronize 
the    President    and    the 
House.     By  th^   time   this 
comes  effective  many  of  the 
House — and    that    does    not 
speaker — may  no  longer  be 
that   should    not   change    our 
we  can  Improve  the 
Congresses  we  should  do  so, 
not  be  part  of  them. 

I  would  Like  to  make  one 
point  about  the  4-year  term, 
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lieve  that  when  you  elect  a  person  of  one 
party  as.  President,  he  ought  to  have  the 
majority 'of  his  party  In  the  Congress  so  that 
the  responsibility  is  on  the  party.  If  we  be- 
lieve In  the  two-party  system. 

I  know  that  It  has  occasionally  happened 
that  the  President  has  been  elected  from  one 
party  and  the  majority  from  the  other  party 
are  elected  to  Congress.  In  off  years  very 
frequently  the  control  will  change  In  the 
Congress  so  that  we  had  a  majority  party 
different  from  that  in  the  White  House. 
But  if  we  really  want  a  strong  two-party 
systpm  and  we  believe  In  It,  then  the  re- 
sponsibility should  be  on  the  party  and 
there  shouldn't  be  this  device  of  denial  of 
responsibility  when  It  comes  to  election 
time.  The  man  In  the  White  House  and 
the  majority  should  be  of  the  same  party. 

Then  If  they  don't  live  up  to  their  pledges. 
If  they  don't  do  the  Job  the  people  expected 
they  can  turn  them  out  4  years  later.  You 
avoid  this  divided  responsibility.  You  dont 
give  the  Members  the  opportunity  to  say, 
"We  dont  have  a  member  of  our  party  in 
the  White  House,"  and  you  don't  give  the 
man  in  the  White  House  the  opportunity 
to  say,  "Those  Members  in  the  majority  are 
of  the  opposite  pnrty  and  they  are  not  going 
along  with  me."  I  think  it  would  make  for 
a  stronger  Government. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  favorably  report 
House  Joint  Resolution  78. 
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THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
t^d  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  it  immistakably 
clear  time  and  time  again  that  the 
United  States  seeks  peace — peace  with 
honor — in  Vietnam. 

No  one  can  deny  that  we  face  a  most 
complex  situation  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  answers  are  not  easy. 

The  President,  however,  has  been  very 
frank  in  informing  the  American  public 
of  the  problems  we  face  there. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Johnson's  forthright 
leadership  is  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port throughout  the  Nation  for  our  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam. 

A  fine  editorial  from  vho  August  13. 
1965,  edition  of  the  American  Jewish 
World  recently  came  to  me.  I  think  It 
reflects  what  most  Americans  feel. 

The  editorial  pointed  out: 

It  is  our  belief,  and  we  state  It  here  with- 
out reservation,  that  the  great,  vast  body  of 
American  opinion  is  with  the  President  in 
his  conduct  of  this  difficult,  complex,  frus- 
trating, and  misunderstood  campaign  In 
Vietnam. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  recall  the 
dread  lessons  freemen  learned  in  the  past 
from  the  Hitler  era.  That  lesson,  as 
President  Johnson  so  aptly  said  in  his 
report  t©  the  Nation  recently,  is  that 
aggression  and  tyranny  breed  on  soft- 
ness. 

America  must  stand  up  to  communism. 
America  must  uphold  its  commitments, 
America  must  defend  freedom  In  Its  hour 
of  need. 


President  Johnson  Is  doing  ail  of  this. 

For    this,    every   American    should   be 

thankful. 

The  editorial  from  the  American  Jew- 
ish World  follows: 

Our  Nation's  Role  in  Vietnam 
"We  are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always 
been,  to  move  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  table."  These  are  theme  words— 
a  credo  sjmibolizing  America's  essential 
stance  in  the  Vietnam  struggle  and  express- 
ing this  Nation's  thoughtful  and  resolute  de- 
termination to  fight  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

For  8  tense  days  late  last  month  the  Na- 
tion waited  while  President  Johnson  de- 
liberated America's  immediate  course  of  ac- 
tion. The  announcement,  when  it  came,  told 
of  his  program  for  a  significant  troop  build- 
up  in  Vietnam,  but  the  even  keener  signifi- 
cance  of  his  statement  lies  in  the  limited 
nature  of  the  Increase,  the  limited  objectives 
he  set  forth,  and  his  heartening,  profoundly 
responsible  emphasis  on  a  search  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  "at  the  conference  table." 

It  Is  our  belief,  and  we  state  It  here  with- 
out reservation,  that  the  great,  vast  body  of 
American  opinion  Is  with  the  President  in 
his  conduct  of  this  difficult,  complex,  frus- 
trating, and  misunderstood  campaign  in  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  ova  corollary  belief  that,  by  and 
large,  the  American  people  feel  and  under- 
stand that  what  we  are  engaged  in.  In  Viet- 
nam, Is  a  defense  not  of  the  Vietnamese 
alone — valid  and  vital  as  that  Is — but  it  is 
an  action  of  commitment  In  defense  of  the 
very  concept  of  life  free  of  the  grisly  Com- 
munist embrace  and  the  threat  of  its  pres- 
sures. 

One  aspect  of  the  situation  that  m.-ike  us 
most  responsive  to  our  President's  le.ider- 
shlp  in  the  Vietnam  situation  Is  that  its  ac- 
tion springs  from  the  dread  lessons  of  the 
Hitler  era.  It  was  silence  and  Inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  West  that  kept  etrengthenln; 
Hitler  to  the  point  of  no  return.  We  are 
grateful  that  we  have  a  President  who  reads 
history  aright — who  has  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  creative  courage  to  avoid  the  Scjila 
of  a  Munich,  the  Charybdls  of  Ethiopia. 

We.  too,  must  look  at  contemporary  events 
with  an  Intelligent  eye:  discerning  that  where 
we  have  stood  up  to  Communist  aggressions— 
as  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Berlin.  Korea,  and 
Cuba — we  have  succeeded  In  stemming  the 
tide.  This  is  our  role  and  responsibility  ia 
tod'ty's  boiling  world — and  thank  God  v.e 
have  a  leader  who  sees  it  so  clearly,  who 
knows  so  deeply  that  there  Is  no  hope  for  a 
world  of  reason  and  sanity,  of  peace  and 
growth,  until  the  forces  of  wanton  aggression 
and  brazen  lawlessness  are  checked  and  de- 
feated. 

America's  difficult  role  In  southeast  Asia 
has  been  a  severe  testing  time.  We  are  speak- 
ing to  the  world  In  tones  unmistakable:  if 
they  have  been  misinterpreted.  It  may  be  be- 
cause here  in  America  the  voices  of  criticism 
have  been  amplified  way  out  of  proportion 
to  the  numbers  they  represent.  And  their 
loudness,  in  fact.  Is  what  may  be  per.^uad- 
Ing  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  that  the  American 
President  Is  pursuing  an  unpopular  couroe. 
It  is  not  one  we  can  contemplate  with  plcris- 
ure,  but  we  Americans  have  shown  that  we 
know  how  to  confront  unpleasant  and  haz- 
ardous situations  with  determination  and 
how  to  proceed  from  resolve  to  victory. 

The  world,  and  particularly  the  Com- 
munist masters  would  do  well  to  pay  heed 
to  the  American  character  and  to  American 
history. 

HIGHWAY    TUNNELS    IN    THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.   GRIDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
constnaction  of  the  rapid  transit  system 
recently  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, completion  of  the  inter- 
state highway  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  matter  of  urgent  neces- 
sity. The  rapid  transit  system  will  pro- 
vide the  best  conceivable  means  of  car- 
rying great  volumes  of  people  into  and 
out  of  the  downtown  area  during  the 
rush  hours.  The  highway  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  its  many  other 
uses,  represents  the  most  efficient  means 
of  routing  motorists  around  the  dov.n- 
town  area,  away  from  surface  streets. 

Though  all  signs  are  that  construction 
of  the  rapid  transit  system  will  forge 
ahead,  the  District  highway  program  is 
in  deep  trouble.  In  part  its  problems 
are  financial  and  these  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  passage  of  legislation  increasing 
District  gas  taxes  and  borrowing  author- 
ity. In  part  its  problems  are  esthetic 
and  social  and  the  solution  of  these  is 
far  more  complex.     . 

Some  people  are  against  the  District 
highway  program  because  it  represents 
change.  In  my  view,  those  people  are 
misguided  for  change  is  bound  to  occur 
and  properly  constructed  highways  are 
one  means  of  assuring  that  the  change 
is  for  the  better. 

Others  resent  the  program  because 
they  fear  it  will  destroy  the  appearance 
of  the  city  and  uproot  thousands  from 
their  homes,  in  too  many  people  who  can 
afford  to  be  uprooted.  These  fears,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  all  too  well-founded, 
for  the  present  District  highway  program 
is  bound  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the 
city.  And  the  sole  blame  rests  with  the 
highway  englneeis  who  have  shown  an 
appalling  lack  of  imagination  in  design- 
ing and  locating  proposed  sections  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Tills  is  a  period  in  which  all  of  us  are 
taking  an  increasing  interest  In  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  National  Capital.  Our 
First  Lady  is  leading  a  campaign  to 
beautify  the  Capital.  She  has  the  solid 
support  of  all  of  us. 

It  is  scarcely  consistent  with  this  cam- 
paign to  inundate  Washington  with  miles 
of  surface  and  depressed  multilane  free- 
ways. It  does  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  esthetic  sense  to  realize  that  such 
highways  are  bound  to  be  ugly.  And 
just  as  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  bound  to  move  thousands  of  low- 
income  families  out  of  their  homes  at  the 
vei-y  time  when  Government  at  last  has 
the  tools  to  provide  a  much-needed  in- 
crease in  low-income  housing. 

In  urban  areas  throughout  the  Nation, 
increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to 
highway  tunnels  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
ugliness  and  the  destruction  of  homes. 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  are  con- 
sidering major  highway  tunnels.  This 
kind  of  construction  is  bound  to  become 
increasingly  popular.  This  is  especially 
true  because  modern  technology  has  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  cost  of  construct- 


ing tunnels  and  additional  technological 
advances-are  in  sight  which  should  re- 
duce the  costs  still  further. 

Unfortunately,  the  District  Highway 
Department  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
read  the  signals.  I  know  of  only  two 
occasions  in  recent  times  where  it  has 
been  willing  to  construct  highway  tun- 
nels and  in  both  cases  it  was  forced  to 
do  so  by  other  units  of  Government. 
The  iirst  was  the  Lincoln  Memorial  tun- 
nel which  is  being  constructed  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  second  is  the  inner  loop 
center  leg  tunnel  which  Congress  itself 
demanded. 

Otherwise  the  District  Highway  De- 
partment has  been  dragging  its  heels.  I 
note  that  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
has  stated  recently  that  he  opposes  a 
tunnel  for  the  south  leg  of  the  inner  loop 
on  grounds  of  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  talk 
about  costs  we  ought  to  include  the  cost 
of  lost  parklands  and  of  damage  to  in- 
dividuals and  neighborhoods.  And  we 
ought  to  talk  about  the  cost  to  the  Na- 
tion of  having  the  appearance  of  its 
National  Capital  seriously  damaged. 

As  dedicated  as  I  am  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  interstate  highway  system 
must  be  completed  in  the  District,  I  am 
equally  committed  to  the  view  that  this 
can  and  must  be  done  without  harm  to 
the  city.  And  I  cannot  be  a  fervent 
supporter  of  the  District  highway  pro- 
gram until  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
highway  engineers  have  objectively  con- 
sidei-ed  ways  of  avoiding  such  haim,  in 
particular  through  turmel  construction. 
I  believe  the  House  District  Committee 
will  do  the  Nation  a  just  service  by  in- 
sisting that  this  be  done. 

The  highway  program  is  much  too  val- 
uable to  go  down  the  drain  because  the 
engineers  lack  imagination.  But  that  is 
precisely  where  It  is  headed  and  it  is  time 
the  Highway  Department  woke  up  to 
that  fact. 


SPECIAL  INDEMNITY  INSURANCE 
FOR  SURVIVORS  OF  SERVICEMEN 
KILLED  IN  COMBAT  ZONE 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  H.R.  10630  which 
Is  a  bill  to  provide  special  indemnity  in- 
surance for  the  survivors  of  servicemen 
killed  or  who  die  as  a  result  of  injuries 
suffered  in  a  combat  zone. 

V/ith  the  involvement  we  now  have  in 
world  affairs,  it  is  apparent  that  we  will 
be  called  upon  many  times  to  give  as- 
sistance to  nations  that  are  threatened 
by  a  Communist  takeover.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  moving  toward  the  com- 
mitment of  100,000  troops  in  Vietnam. 
These  men  are  being  called  upon  to  place 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  the  fight  for 
freedom.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  their 
Nation  to  assure  them  that  in  the  event 


of  their  death  the  family  which  they 
leave  behind  will  at  least  be  provided 
with  a  small  amount  of  security. 

I  am  aware  that  the  whole  matter  of 
insurance  for  servicemen  was  given  a 
long  study  and  it  was  concluded  that  a 
compensation  program  would  be  more 
feasible  than  an  insurance  program. 
However,  I  feel  that  with  the  hazardous 
duties  given  these  men  and  the  fact  that 
some  insurance  companies  have  a  can- 
cellation clause  in  their  policies  that  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  remove 
a  heavy  mental  strain  no w-bgn^ imposed 
on  these  men.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 


OBJECT  OF  A  SEARCH 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  things 
give  us  more  pleasure  and  inspiration 
than  to  see  the  development  and  the  un- 
folding of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman;  to  see  them 
wrestling  with  the  great  mysteries  and 
challenges  of  life,  to  see  them  groping  for 
truth  through  the  maze  which  sur- 
rounds life,  and  to  see  them  find  their 
way  through  the  labyrinth  and  come  to 
the  high,  clear  ground  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  life  and  of  God  with  feet 
firmly  planted  upon  this  good  earth. 

I  have  seen  the  unfolding  of  such  a 
story  in  my  own  family  in  a  nephew, 
Branson  H.  Willis,  Jr.,  son  of  my  only 
sister.  He.  as  an  18-year-old  boy  wrote, 
as  a  theme  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Fort  Lauderdale  Junior  College,  his  story 
of  search  for  the  meaning  of  life,  for 
ti-uth,  for  God.  He  revealed  his  diffi- 
culties and  his  doubts  as  a  searching 
boy,  maturing  into  manhood,  would  do. 
This  is  what  he  wrote: 

Introduction 

This  is  my  story.  It  is  a  story  of  search. 
It  Is  a  search  of  meaning,  of  value,  of  place- 
ment according  to  relativity.  Time  will 
bestow  on  me  my  goal.  Will  others  be  as 
fortunate?  Others  live  with  it  and  perhaps 
never  realize  their  questions  and  wonder- 
Ings.  If  they  had  the  courage  to  realize 
their  doubt  and  unsureness  then  they  too 
would  be  searchers  and  ultimately  finders  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

I  am  a  vagabond  lured  on  by  the  vision-  of 
a  splendor  land  somewhere;  a  maverick  im- 
mune to  any  brand  that  accepts  fences:  the 
driftwood  that  knows  only  change  is  con- 
stant: the  searcher  who  knows  that  trearure 
found  is  less  than  treasure  sought.  Some- 
thing bigger,  finer,  and  more  wonderful  than 
anything  I  have  every  known  awaits  me 
somewhere,  somehow,  sometime. 

These  are  my  ways  of  saying  I  am  search- 
ing.    I  am  trying  to  find.     I  must  find. 

It  Is  hard  to  put  into  words  my  reasons 
for  searching  and  my  object  of  search. 
Maybe  it  Is  easy  to  fill  a  darkened  room  with 
light  by  pulling  on  a  switch,  but,  ah,  finding 
the  light  switch  in  a  darkened  room.  Maybe 
it  Is.  easy  to  open  a  door  by  turning  a  key 
In  the  lock,  but,  ah,  finding  the  right  key 
on  the  key  ring  In  the  dark. 
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I  am  searching  for  the  meaning 
Not  so  I  can  be  a  Christian, 
there  are  many  Christians  in 
There  are.  however,  many 
searching  for  God  because  he 
to  truth,  to  beauty,  and  to  pface 
even  sure  if  there  is  a  God, 
there  Is  a  God. 

People    believe    that    being 
means    going    to    church, 
church,  and  believing  in  God 
they  believe  they  will  go  to 
Is  a  heaven — or  hell).     But, 
these  people  have  stopped  to 
themselves.  Is  there  a  God? 
have  just  always  accepted  it 
that  is — and  always  has  been. 

Now  I  cannot  Just  accept 
know  for  sure  what  God  mean: 
is.    Is  God  the  crystal  blue 
peacefully  at  the  foot  of  tall 
Is  God  the  sunrise  of  a  million 
Ing  colors   over  a   calm  ocear  ? 
hands  of  a  surgeon  who  deliv  >rs 
fragile    baby?      Is   He    the   da^lcUng 
who  fills  the  desolate  night  ai 
hop)e  whereof  he  knows,  and  I 

Until  I  have  the  feeling,  the 
complete  existence  in  God-i 
am  a  separate  entity  appealing 
tance  God,  and  am  inclined  to 
my  appeals  can  reach  One  wh< 
sparrows  to  watch  in  their 
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There  is  a  happy  sequel 
Shortly  after  writing  these 
nephew  joined  the   U.S. 
which  he  has  been  a  part 
2  years.    Now  as  a  man — i 
and  strong. 

He  has  not  only  found 
man,  but  he  has  foimd  the 
make  life  meaningful  to  hin 
measurably  proud  of  the 
America,  and  deeply 
service  of  his  country  and  t( 
vation  and  perpetuation  o) 
stands  for.    And  he  has,  too 
in  church,  in  Sunday  schoo 
private  life. 

I  bring  this  matter  to 
somewhat    to    give 
other  boys  who  may  be  go 
similar  struggles  but  pri 
tribute  to  the  Air  Force  of 
for  what  it  has  done  to  mal^e 
bled  boy  a  strong,  assured 
•American  man.   For  this 
tribution  it  is  making  in 
realm  to  the  strength  of 
plied  countless  times.  I  am 
lives  of  other  boys  and  girls 
Congress  and  of  this  country 
port  this  great  Air  Force, 
pride. 
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Mr.    GRIDER.     Mr. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
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from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.   Mr.  Speaker, 
day  my  distinguished  colle^igues 
several  States,  under  the 
the   gentleman   from   New 
Halpern]  have  discussed  in( 
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Hungarian  minority  in  Rumania,  some 
1.75  million  strong,  by  the  present  Com- 
munist Rumanian  regime.  They  provide 
ample  evidence  by  reference  to  articles, 
and  by  submitting  voluminous  witness 
material  on  the  situation. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  complete 
agreement  with  their  conclusions  and 
remind  us  that  abridgment  of  human  and 
civil  rights,  and  the  forcible  assimilation 
process  against  national  minorities  are  a 
matter  of  concern  for  all  free  peoples, 
because  peace  like  justice  is  indivisible. 
Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  Communist 
governments  whatever  their  present 
stripe  have  oppressed  and  continue  to 
oppress  their  citizens  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  must  be  the  creation  of  free 
elected  and  responsible  governments  In 
these  countries  where  communism  was 
imported  from  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Stalin  in  violation  of  the  intentions  and 
desires  of  the  peoples.  Yet,  in  1965,  the 
naked  oppression  of  a  minority  which  Is 
occurring  in  a  Communist  country  which 
tries  to  improve  its  standing  and  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  relations  with  the 
Western  powers  should  not  and  must  not 
be  countenanced  by  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  firm  and 
unequivocal  action  in  condemning  these 
Communist  Rumanian  discriminatory 
measures.  Not  only  the  Hungarian 
minority  which  is  the  particular  target  of 
the  persecution,  but  all  of  the  Rumanian 
citizenry  is  suffering  under  an  unen- 
lightened police  rule  and  I  am  raising  my 
voice  against  the  abridgment  of  human 
and  civil  rights  of  all  Rumanian  citizens, 
particularly  the  Hungarian  minority.  I 
know  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  take  action  soon  on  my  resolution 
House  Resolution  51,  and  that  we  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
issue  as  a  body. 


LABOR  SHORTAGE  FACING  PICKLE 
GROWERS 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Race!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Cederberc],  addressed  this  body 
and  outlined  an  alleged  crisis  now  facing 
the  pickle  groweis  of  his  State.  Mr. 
Cederberc  pointed  out  that  he  has  been 
contacted  by  pickle  growers  in  his  State 
who  allegedly  will  suffer  severe  losses 
from  unharvested  crops  caused  by  a  se- 
vere labor  shortage.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Michigan  pickle  growers  have  not 
told  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Cederberc,  the 
entire  story. 

I  know  that  it  is  somewhat  unusual 
for  a  Wisconsin  Member  to  be  so  con- 
cerned over  the  Michigan  pickle  indus- 
try, but  In  this  instance  many  young 
men  in  my  district  have  suffered  finan- 
cial hardship  at  the  hands  of  this  group. 
And  I  have  doubt  that  other  young  men 
In  other  parts  of  this  country  have  also 
suffered. 


Before  I  go  on  any  further.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Michigan  pickle  growers  at  least  14 
young  men  from  Wisconsin  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  work  In  the  fields, 
harvesting  the  pickle  crop.    They  are; 

John  Moser,  Rural  Route  1,  Allenton 
Wis. 

Edward  Schoenecker,  Rural  Route  1 
Allenton,  Wis. 

Richard  Schuster,  Rural  Route  1,  Al- 
lenton, Wis. 

George  Beder,  Route  3,  Hardford,  Wis. 

George  Schaefer,  121  Storck  Street, 
Slinger,  Wis. 

Roger  Millerman,  Route  1,  Slinser 
Wis. 

Tliomas  Ruetlen,  215  South  Washing- 
ton Street,  Slinger,  Wis. 

Terry  Cowan,  Route  1,  Slinger,  Wis. 

Kieth  Cowan,  Route  1,  Slinger,  Wis. 

Warren  Retzlaff ,  214  Lawndale  Avenue, 
Slinger.  Wis. 

Bert  Hultman,  206A  North  Washing- 
ton, Slinger,  Wis. 

Jim  Killeen,  Route  1,  Slinger,  Wis. 

Charles  Tennles,  218  Lawndale  Avenue, 
Slinger,  Wis. 

Gerald  Fries.  Ill  Buchanan  Street, 
Slinger,  Wis. 

These  young  men  were  part  of  the 
A-TEAM  program — athletes  in  tempo-  ^ 
rary  employment  as  agricultural  man- 
power. This  program  was  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  re- 
lieve the  anticipated  shortage  of  tlie 
agricultural  workers  after  the  expira- 
tion of  Public  Law  78.  On  June  24,  1965, 
the  D.  &  B.  Pickle  Growers  of  Unionvillc, 
Mich.,  agreed  to  provide  employment 
for  these  14  young  men  and  other 
A-TEAM  members  from  Wiscons  n. 
These  youths  were  to  report  to  work  on 
July  29.  The  A-TEAM  members  were 
preparing  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the 
contract.  Other  employment  had  been 
offered,  but  refused  by  these  yoimg  men 
because  the  D.  &  B.  Pickle  Growers  of 
Unionville  had  committed  themselves  by 
contract.  But  on  July  27,  the  D.  &  B. 
Pickle  Growers  decided  to  break  their 
contract  with  these  young  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  imagine  the 
shock  I  experienced  when  I  learned  that 
these  young  men,  many  of  whom  need 
summer  jobs  to  finance  their  education, 
were  the  wanton  victims  of  an  orga- 
nization known  as  the  D.  &  B.  Pickle 
Grov/ers. 

I  was  even  more  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  D.  &  B.  Pickle  Growers  canceled 
their  contract  because  they  "were  not 
able  to  arrange  satisfactory  feeding  ar- 
rangements as  required  for  the  use  of 
A-TEAMS."  I  have  further  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Wisconsin  Employment 
Service  that:  ^ 

Wisconsin  A-TEAMS  will  not  be  used  to 
harvest  cucumbers  (in  Michigan).  The 
various  growers  who  previously  used  foreign 
workers  to  harvest  their  crops  have  either 
found  sufficient  local  labor,  Interstate  labor, 
or  have  reduced  their  acreage. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  labor 
shortage  exists  in  the  cucumber  fields 
of  Michigan.  What  there  Is  a  shortage 
of,  is  the  type  of  labor  that  can  be  forced 
to  live  in  shacks  and  eat  substandard 
meals.  With  the  expiration  of  Public 
Law  78,  Mexican  nationals  are  no  lonscr 


-available  to  be  exploited.  When  the 
Michigan  pickle  growers  finally  come  to 
accept  this — I  am  certain  the  cucumbers 
will  be  harvested. 
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"EDUCATION   FOR    AN    URBAN   SO- 
CIETY.".    A       SIDNEY      HILLMAN 
FOUNDATION   LECTURE.    TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY.  PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
Mr.    GRIDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  of  Representatives  is 
scheduled  to  consider  H.R.  9567,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
enable  colleges  and  universities  in  our 
country  to  establsh  and  maintain  com- 
munity services  progiams  aimed  at  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  urban  and  suburban 
areas. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
capacity  of  our  country  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  problems  caused  by  the  in- 
creasing urbanization  of  America  is  di- 
rectly related  to  our  system  of  education. 
The  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1903  and  more 
recently  the  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  are  only  two 
of  the  most  important  examples  of  the 
awareness  of  both  President  Johnson 
and  the  Congress  of  the  significant  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  the 
problems  of  urban  life. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  April  22,  1965,  I 
had  the  honor  of  delivering  a  lecture  at 
Temple  University  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sidney  Hill- 
man  Foundation  on  the  subject  of 
"Education  for  an  Urban  Society." 

In  view  of  the  higher  education  bill 
we  are  tomorrow  to  consider.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  text  of 
my  address  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  whatever  interest  it  may  have 
for  my  colleagues. 
The  address  follows: 

Education  for  an  Urban  Societt 
(An  address  by  Congressman  John  Brademas 
of   Indiana.    Sidney   Hillman    Foundation 
lecture   series,   Temple   University,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Apr.  22,  1965) 

INTRODUCTION 

President  Gladfelter,  Mr.  Whittler,  mem- 
bers of  the  facility  and  student  body  of 
Temple  University,  and  rriends,  I  am  honored 
indeed  to  have  been  invited  to  speak  to  you 
today  at  this  great  University  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation. 

When  Sidney  Hillman  died  in  1946,  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  of  him,  •••  •  •  that  he.  an 
immigrant  youth,  could  ride  to  eminence  In 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  is  a  tribute  at  once 
to  his  own  ability  and  character  and  to  the 
democratic  ideals  for  which  he  foufeht." 

As  the  son  of  an  immigrant  myself,  It  is 
with  special  feeling  that  I  speak  to  you  to- 
day of  education,  for  education  Is  the  fuel 
that  drives  a  society  that  is  truly  free  and 
democratic.  I  think  It  is  not  inappropriate 
that  an  American  Congressman  of  Greek 
descent  should  be  discussing  education  in  a 


series  of  lectures  named  after  an  American 
Jew.  for  If  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  have  one 
thing  In  common,  aside  of  co\u-6e  from 
having  invented  civilization.  It  is  their  pro- 
found respect  for  education. 

I  come  to  you  this  morning  as  a  practic- 
ing politician,  one  who  sits  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  is  primarily  responsible  for  legislation 
In  the  field  of  education.  As  a  member  of 
this  committee  during  the  last  7  years,  I  have 
had  an  opportumty  to  talk  with  school  and 
university  students  and  teachers  here  in  our 
country  as  well  as  with  young  people  in 
Buenos  Aires  ana  Berlin,  London  and  War- 
saw, Moscow,  and  Djakarta.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  emulating  the  many 
speakers  these  days  who  assure  you  that 
winds  of  change  are  blowing  across  our 
troubled  world. 

Consider  if  you  wiU  that  within  our  own 
lifetime  advances  in  science  and  technology 
have  made  possible  the  beginnings  of  man's 
exploration  of  space,  an  adventure  that  short 
years  ago  seemed  the  stuaof  science  fiction. 
Consider  as  well  that  within  this  same 
period  man  has  learned  to  unleash  against 
his  fellow  man  destructive  forces  that  are 
beyond  the  power  of  most  of  us  to  Imagine. 
And  here  at  home,  one  long  century  after 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  our 
fellow'Amerlcans  of  color  have  burst  into  the 
national  consciousness  with  volcanic  dedi- 
cation to  Insist  that  America  make  real  the 
bright  promise  of  freedom. 

I  suggest  to  you,  therefore,  that  the  perils 
and  the  opportunities  facing  us  today  are. 
I  think  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say.  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  this  country,  indeed 
in  the  history  of  mankiiid.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  agree  with  the  f.icetious  comment 
of  Bob  Hope  recently  In  a  commencement 
address  when  he  said  that  the  only  word  of 
advice  had  for  the  graduating  seniors  about 
to  go  cut  Into  the  world  was:  "Don't." 

For  the  winds  of  scientific  and  technical 
change  have  brought  with  them  vast  and 
complex  social  and  economic  problems.  Here 
are  some  examples.  We  stiU  have  In  this 
coimtry  a  continuing  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment, an  alarming  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  drop  out  of  high  school 
before  finishing,  a  serious  rise  In  youth  delin- 
quency and  crime,  a  grave  shortage  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  manpower,  and  an 
Increasing  deficiency  of  classrooms  and 
teachers  In  our  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Clearly  we  cannot  as  a  nation  allow 
ourselves  to  be  overwhelmed  by  these  prob- 
lems. It  ought  to  be  equally  clear  that  our 
system  of  education  Is  directly  related  to  our 
capacity  to  resolve  them. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    EDUCATION 

We  might  generalize  and  say  that  today 
education  serves  three  principal  purposes  In 
the  American  society.  First,  education  en- 
hances not  only  the  Income  but  also  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  individual.  Second, 
education  has  become  essential  to  our  sur- 
vival as  a  nation.  Congress  appropriates 
vast  sums  of  money  for  defense,  space  ex- 
ploration and  the  development  of  atomic 
power,  and  there  must  be  educated  men  and 
women  able  to  carry  out  these  programs. 
Third,  education  is  an  Indispensable  key  to 
the  economic  growth  and  development  of  our 
country.  One  authority  has  suggested  that 
less  than  half  the  rise  In  this  Nation's  out- 
put since  1900  can  be  accounted  for  by  In- 
creased amounts  of  capital  and  labor;  the 
rest,  he  says,  comes  largely  from  improved 
skills  and  education  of  the  labor  force  and 
advances  in  management. 

These  then  are  the  chief  reasons  we  must 
as  a  nation  Increase  our  investment  not  only 
In  plant  and  equipment,  important  as  they 
are.  We  must  also  Increase  greatly  our  In- 
vestment In  human  beings. 

The  distinguished  English  philosopher. 
Alfred  North  Whitehead,  put  the  matter  in 


this  way  when  he  said  In  a  celebrated  essay 
In  1917: 

"In  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  rule 
Is  absolute — the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  intelligence  Is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroisms,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not  all 
your  wit,  and  not  all  your  victories  on  land 
and  sea,  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate. 
Today  we  maintain  ourselves;  tomorrow, 
science  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one 
more  step.  And  there  will  be  no  appeal  from 
the  judgment  which  will  then  be  pronounced 
on  the  uneducated." 

Some  45  years  later,  nn  eminent  American 
natural  scientist.  President  Lee  Du  Bridge  of 
tlie  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
echoed  Whitehead's  warning  when  he  said: 
"The  individual  who  Is  the  best  candi- 
date for  the  unemployment  rolls,  the  best 
candidate  for  being  a  misfit  in  our  society,  is 
the  one  whose  educational  experience  has 
been  improperly  guided  or  prematurely  in- 
terrupted." 

Now,  against  the  background  of  those  gen- 
eral observations,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
with  you  briefly  some  of  the  efforts  which 
President  Johnson  and  we  in  Congress  have 
been  making  to  Increase  cur  national  invest- 
ment In  education  in  order  to  enable  our 
country  to  cope  more  effectively  with  seme 
of  the  extraordinarily  difficult  problems  that 
I  have  enumerated.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  our  discussion  here  todav,  I  address  myself 
particularly  to  the  role  of  education  as  It  af- 
fects the  urban  sector  of  our  society.  Yet  in 
doing  so,  I  must  warn  you  that  this  aspect 
of  American  experience,  the  urban  aspect,  is 
still  hazy,  still  unclear,  still  undefined  or'  Ill- 
defined,  for  we  are  not  yet  really  sure  what 
urban  society  In  the  United  States  Is.  let 
alone  how  to  deal  with  It. 


FROM  RURAL  TO  URBAN  AMERICA 

The  American  city  today  is  the  American 
Nation  of  tomorrow.  We  all  know  this.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  the  Census  Bureau  tells 
us,  the  urban  population  of  America  rose 
26  Vi  percent  while  rural  areas  decihed  by  1 
percent.  That  decline  may  seem  somewhat 
mild  imtil  you  realize  that  the  country  as  a 
whole/lncreased  its  population  by  18 '2  per- 
cent.^ 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  figures.  For 
example,  we  have  today  in  the  United  States 
212  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 
One  of  these  areas — an  SMSA — Is  a  county  or 
group  of  counties  in  the  center  of  which  is 
a  city  of  50.000  people  or  more.  There  are 
212  of  these  SMSA's  In  the  United  States  to- 
day and  they  contain  84  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  this  country.  Yet  oddly 
enough,  the  SMSA's  account  for  only  half  our 
counties.  In  the  other  half  our  dwindling 
rural  population  still  lives.  The  pressures 
are  clearly  building  up.  Something  called 
metropolitanization  Is  transforming  this 
country  and  altering  the  living  habits  of  our 
citizens. 

It  is  not  only  population  growth,  however, 
that  Is  making  today's  city  tomorrow's  na- 
tion. Indeed,  population  congestion  as  such 
is  slowly  being  relieved.  In  1960,  for  exam- 
ple, our  urban  land  requirements,  including 
parks,  totaled  21  million  acres.  In  15  years, 
this  figure  wiU  rise  to  32  million  acres.  The 
American  city  Is  reaching  out  and  annexing 
new  land  for  present  and  future  uses. 

I  may  be  somewhat  preoccupied  by  land 
and  this  may  be  traceable  to  my  boyhood  in 
Indiana.  That  was  almost  40  years  ago. 
Mishawaka  is  still  there,  although  it  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  tell  where  South  Bend 
on  the  West  and  Elkhart  on  the  East  leave 
off  and  Mishawaka  begins. 

I  have  checked  with  the  experts  to  see  what 
the  next  40  years  might  hold.  Within  the 
next  40  years,  they  tell  me,  the  United  States 
will  add  as  much  virban  population  and  will 
create  as  much  urbanized  land  as  it  has  in 
the  past  190  years.    Yet  this  urbanized  land 
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will  not  come  about  through  ai 
Ico  or  Canada,  or  by  colonlzln 
We  will  continue  to  convert,  as 
converting,  the  constant  acreag  t 
We  will   be  doing  so  at 
times  the  rate  of  land 
taken  place  so  far. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  there  were 
of  land  per  person  In  this  cou|i 
each  American  draws  upon 
services  of  only  12  Vs  acres  of 
average  city  blocks  of  about  2; 
suburban  house  lots.    By  the 
80  Tears  old,  there  will  be  only 
land  per  American,  according 
educated  guesses.    Of  course 
will  Include  some  of  the  Rock  r 
the  Everglades  and  Death  Valley 
Philadelphia  and  Mlshawaka. 

I  think   you  may   now   hav« 
about  our  Nation's  future  that 
Its  Increasingly  urban  charact^ 
also  share  with  me  the  deep 
land  that  we  have  Inherited 
settlers  and  pioneers  of  this 
have  been  a  very  land-conscioi^s 
we  continue  to  be  so.    We 
the   buying  and   selling   and 
land:    and  we  can  be  sure  of 
have  set  before  you.    But  we 
of  much  else  about  the  futur^ 
creasingly  urbanized 
try.    For  what  after  all  is  an 
What  Is  the  urban  experience 
gether? 

The  answers  to  these 
beyond  the  measurements  of 
eels   of    land.     The   American 
characterized  by  what  may 
relevancies — scraps  of  poetry 
and  William  Carlos  Williams, 
who  organized  the  rights  of 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  b 
parades    and    foreign 
railways  and  subways,  the 
Italy   and   Chinatown,   the 
Building  and  candellt  Brown 
None  of  these  Impressions  mak^ 
of  itself,  yet  the  notion  of  an 
without  such  images  as  these 
loss. 

Here  In  Philadelphia,  where 
and  attention  have  been  given 
tion  and  growth,  your  civic 
ners  have  provided  for  the 
grulties   and    historic   surprise  i 
Philadelphia  a  community 
other  on  earth.    I  am  grateful, 
that  your  city's  leaders  have 
area  around  Independence  Hall 
citizens  to  see  it  and  pay 
who  once  used  It  for  noble 
I  should  like  nothing  better 
on  about  what  you  at  Temple 
the  "Acres  of  Diamonds"  whi 
can  city  offers  to  its  citizens 
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But   I   cannot   and  still  be 
you.  for  there  Is  yet  another 
living — the   bitter   and   cruel, 
glitter  and  no  gold.     It  is  the 
the  city  that  Is  the  cause  of 
For  if  we  become  an  urban 
nearly  are  now,  will  It  mean  a 
the  spirit  of  our  citizens  or 
become  a  prison  of  the  spirit? 

Here  in  this  great  university 
lect  data  year  by  year.    We  wl 
reports  In  Washington  and 
centers  will  tabulate  the 
polltan  decay  and  we  will  keep 
about  the  speed  and  direction 
of  our  collapsing  urban 

Even    now   we    have    the 
statistics  on  urban  crime  ever 
know  so  much  about  urban 
dents    that    the    adjustment 
claims   is   now   practically 
can  predict  almost  to  the  day 
city  reservoirs  will  be  so  low 
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have  to  be  rationed.  W«  can  measure  the 
lethal  potential  of  smog  and  predict  the 
cases  of  heart  seizure,  blindness,  and  out- 
right suffocation  that  will  ensue.  I  confess 
to  you  a  deep  fear  that  our  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  civilization,  the  American  city, 
this  revolutionary  way  of  living  and  work- 
ing together  which  we  devised  about  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Is  hovering  between  life  and  death. 

We  cannot,  however,  turn  back  to  a  more 
quiet  pastoral  society,  as  some  would  like 
to  do.  For  we  are  a  nation  of  cities,  we  are 
converting  our  land  Into  metropolitan  com- 
plexes at  an  increasing  rate,  and  we  are  not 
suddenly  going  to  throw  the  whole  process 
into  reverse. 

As  the  president  of  this  university  said  In 
1963: 

"To  retreat  from  the  city  would  be  to  con- 
tradict our  tradition,  our  growth,  and  our 
potential  as  a  university  in  an  urban  setting 
and  to  deny  the  mood  of  the  times  which  is 
a  vast  population  shift  to  the  Nation's  urban 
centers." 

As  President  Gladfelter  recognized,  the 
urban  era  Is  upon  us.  We  must  then  con- 
front the  problems  that  urbanization  brings 
and  not  run  away  from  them. 

POVEBTT 

I  speak,  for  example,  of  the  problem  of 
poverty  which  has  just  loomed  Into  the 
awareness  of  many  millions  dt  our  fellow 
citizens.  Today's  urban  pooF>«re  the  parents 
of  tomorrow's  urban  poor,  certainly  not  by 
design  but  at  least  by  default.  We  have 
locked  two  generations  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens into  a  hopeless,  bitter  cycle  of  poverty. 
We  have  created  within  the  American  cul- 
ture of  freedom  and  opportunity  a  tragic 
subculture  of  dependency. 

Since  1960.  we  have  been  examining  the 
data  on  poverty  and  have  discovered  that 
1  in  5  American  families  is  poor.  This 
means  their  annual  Income  is  less  than 
$3,000.  Of  these  9  million  poor  families, 
over  half  live  In  urban  areas.  To  be  spe- 
cific, there  were  over  5  million  such  poor 
urban  families  according  to  our  last  census, 
and  of  these,  about  one-third  are  headed  by 
an  unemployed  person. 

In  one-sixth  of  these  Impoverished  urban 
families,  there  are  three  or  more  children  of 
school  age.  These  children  are  unlikely  to 
be  stimulated  or  encouraged  to  continue 
their  education.  For  we  know  that  three- 
fourths,  actually  78  percent,  of  their  fami- 
lies are  headed  by  someone  who  did  not 
finish  high  school. 

Let  me  expand  on  this  subject  of  educa- 
tion, for  I  think  we  in  the  United  States  have 
begun  to  realize  that  the  cycle  of  poverty — 
the  Inheritance  of  poverty.  If  you  will— can 
be  broken  only  by  education.  Yet  we  also 
recognize  that  education  and  educators  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface  of  this  problem. 

If  a  father  has  had  less  than  8  years  of 
schooling  and  earns  less  than  $3,000  a  year — 
and  there  are  6  million  such  families  In  this 
country — the  chances  are  6  to  4  that  his 
teenage  child  will  be  a  year  behind  In  school. 
These  are  terrible  odds  to  live  with.  About 
half  the  teenagers  In  such  families  never 
finish  high  school  though  they  do  manage 
to  get  a  year  or  two  beyond  the  eighth  grade 
level  attained  by  their  parents.  About  1  mil- 
lion young  Americans  drop  out  of  school 
every  year.  Eventually  25  percent  or  so  will 
find  work,  but  the  rest  will  still  stand  around 
street  corners  with  nothing  to  do,  soon  to 
become  clphe-s  In  the  statistics  of  the  adult 
unemployed.  They  too  beg^ln  to  want  fami- 
lies and  children  because  they  are  made  of 
the  same  human  stuff  as  the  rest  of  this 
country's  citizens.  But  shortly,  they  will  be- 
come charges  of  the  city's  welfare  establish- 
ments. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  comments  to  make 
these  days  about  polluted  air  and  polluted 
water  and  these  are,  of  course,  terribly  seri- 
ous problems  In  our  urban  arer.s.    But  I  want 


to  suggest  to  you  that  at  least  5  million  im- 
poverished urban  families  In  this  country 
know  polluted  hope  and  polluted  ambition 
as  well.  When  we  see  some  of  the  statistics 
I  have  set  forth  to  you,  I  think  we  can  un- 
derstand the  extent  of  our  Ignorance  about 
urban  society. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  the  best 
use  of  our  land.  We  are  fiedgllng  land 
planters  at  best.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
move  traffic,  lay  in  utilities,  distribute  social 
services  or  protect  human  lives  in  our  great 
cities.  Experiments  are  now  being  conducted 
In  Boston,  New  Haven,  St.  Louis,  Chicago. 
Atlanta,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  to  see  if  our 
rich  natural  resources  can  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  our  precious  human  resources  as 
America  becomes  metropoUtanlzed.  We  do 
not  yet  know  If  we  can  solve  all  these  prob- 
lems. We  are  not  really  sure  that  we  can. 
But  we  know  that  as  a  Nation,  we  must 
begin. 

CONGRESSIONAL     ACTION 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Congress  and  the 
President  have  taken  at  least  some  first  steps 
toward  meeting  some  of  our  most  pressing 
urban  problems.  With  the  strong  support 
and  Imaginative  programs  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  and  by  President  Ken- 
nedy before  him,  we  are  moving  ahead  to 
expand  and  preserve  and  enrich  the  greatness 
of  this  country. 

Let  me  cite,  for  example,  two  historic 
breakthroughs  made  by  the  88th  Congress. 
I  speak  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Both  these  measures  em- 
ployed In  part  what  seems  to  be  the  funda- 
mental Instrument  for  fostering  revltallza- 
tlon  of  our  urban  communities.  That 
Instriunent,  of  course.  Is  education. 

ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNrrY     ACT 

A  number  of  Job  Corps  centers  have  been 
established  under  the  Economic  Opportiniity 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  exper- 
ience and  Job  tralijlng  for  many  disadvan- 
taged teenage  men  and  women.  Work  train- 
ing and  work  study  programs  have  already 
begun,  and  young  people  who  have  salvaged 
hope  and  ambition  from  the  slums  of  their 
childhood  will,  under  these  programs,  be 
given  a  chance. 

Under  the  community  action  program  of 
the  war  on  poverty  100,000  slum  children  will 
get  a  "Head  Start"  this  year  in  nursery 
schools.  Congress  has  appropriated  $249 
million  for  community  action  programs,  and 
already  three-fourths  of  these  have  built  into 
them  some  kind  of  preschool  activity. 
Through  these  preschool  programs,  children 
will  learn,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time 
fundamentals  that  most  of  \is  In  this  hall 
this  morning  take  for  granted.  They  will 
learn  about  telephones,  pens  and  pencils, 
the  different  kinds  of  chairs  you  can  sit  in: 
they  will  learn  about  their  names.  They 
will  be  led  out  of  the  slums  and  taken  on 
buses  to  see  what  their  city  Is  like.  For  it 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  you  to 
learn  that  many  of  our  slum  youngsters  have 
never  ventived  beyond  the  three  or  four 
blocks    surrounding   their   tenements. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  represents,  of 
course,  another  stroke  of  leadership.  Eight 
million  Negroes,  nearly  half  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  earn  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.  They  are  poor.  A  third  of  the 
Negro  poor  live  In  southern  cities;  nearly  half 
live  m  northern  cities  like  Philadelphia.  The 
rest  live  in  rural  wastelands. 

The  American  Negro  is  now  waging  a  his- 
toric battle  to  Insure  that  this  country  ful- 
fills the  shining  promise  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  all  our  citizens.  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  American  Negro  Is  winning  that  bat- 
tle, not  only  because  he  Is  fighting  for  dec- 
larations of  rights  or  negotiated  liberties: 
he  Is  fighting  for  his  very  survival. 
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Penned  Into  our  rotting  Inner  city  cores, 
the  Negro's  share  of  per  capita  ineome  is  ac- 
tually falling,  while  the  share  of  the  whites 
Is  on  the  rise.  Fifteen  years  ago,  for  exam- 
ple. In  Michigan,  a  Negro  generally  earned 
87  percent  as  much  as  the  white  man  earned. 
Five  years  ago  In  that  State  a  Negro  earned 
only  75  percent  as  much  as  the  white  man. 
In  North  Carolina,  15  years  ago,  a  Negro 
could  earn  64  percent  as  much  as  a  white 
man.  Five  years  ago.  It  dropped  to  43  per- 
cent. 

This  dismal  litany  of  poverty  and  discrim- 
ination will  someday  be  brought  to  an  end — 
and  it  must  end  right  here  In  our  cities,  for 
that  is  where  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Negro 
citizens  of  this  country  are  and  where  they 
are  likely  to  remain. 

EDUCATION    ACT 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  leadership. 
It  seems  to  me.  Is  soon  to  come  to  the  ed- 
ucators in  our  urban  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  The  President's  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  provides  over 
$1  billion  aimed  directly  at  helping  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty.  Over  12  percent  of  our 
school  age  population,  the  some  5  million 
children  In  the  United  States  who  belong  to 
families  whose  annual  income  Is  $3,000  or 
less,  will  benefit  from  title  I  of  this  act.  The 
assistance  provided  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  which  the 
President  signed  In  Johnson  City  on  April  10, 
1965,  will  affect  more  than  90  percent  of 
this  country's  operating  school  districts. 

It  is  our  hope  in  Congress  that  the  school- 
teachers and  administrators  of  this  country 
will  rise  to  the  opportunity  this  new  bUl 
presents  and  will  put  together  imaginative 
programs  to  provide  special  facilities  and 
special  teaching  devices  for  children  of  the 
poor.  We  anticipate  that  school  superin- 
tendents in  our  urban  areas  will  develop 
better  school  health  services,  story  hours, 
special  teacher  training,  tutoring  services, 
remedial  reading,  mobile  learning  centers, 
summer  schools,  Saturday  schools,  work 
experience  programs,  field  trips,  and  other 
programs  to  enrich  the  learning  experience 
of  these  young  people.  We  hope  this  kind 
of  action  will  enable  the  5  million  school- 
children from  poverty-stricken  families  to 
begin  their  education  with  a  minlmimi  of 
hardship  and  a  maximum  of  benefit.  We 
hope  this  kind  of  action  will  convince  the 
dUadvantaged  schoolchildren  of  this  country 
that  education  Is  on  their  side  and  not 
against  them. 

President  Johnson  has  not  spelled  out  de- 
tailed programs  for  local  city  educators  to 
follow  nor  has  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion written  rigid  guidelines  for  carrying  out 
this  historic  act.  Nor  have  we  In  Congress. 
But  all  of  us  from  the  President  down  are 
hopeful  that  local  Initiative,  local  imagina- 
tion, and  local  vigor  will  mark  the  admin- 
istration of  this  pioneering  effort  to  bring 
America's  schoolchildren  Into  the  main- 
stream of  education.  I  have  great  confidence 
that  local  leadership  will  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

Already  we  see  cities  moving  ahead  on 
their  own  without  Federal  support.  Cleve- 
land's Community  Action  Program  for 
Youth,  now  In  its  second  year,  has  a  pre- 
school program,  an  extended  day  reading 
program  for  elementary  school  youngsters,  a 
chapter  of  Future  Teachers  of  America  at 
work  in  the  high  schools  as  teachers  aids, 
and  a  youth  corps  involved  in  neighborhood 
cleanup  and  charity  drives. 

In  Minneapolis,  volunteer  reading  ladies 
are  helping  children  In  the  early  grades  gain 
proficiency  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and 
speaking,  in  Boston,  tutoring  services  are 
provided  In  settlement  houses,  churches 
and  other  facilities  throughout  the  city, 
olmllar  projects  are  underway  in  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Los  Angeles.  New 
Haven,  Miami,  Denver,  and  Oakland.    In  aU 


these  cities  educators  and  ordinary  con- 
cerned citizens  have  been  utilizing  this  mag- 
nificent instrument— education — for  lifting 
the  level  of  opportunity  for  the  yoiuig  people 
of  this  country. 

THE  ROLE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

And  so.^  President  Kennedy  might  have 
put  it,  we  have  begun.  But  let  us  not  de- 
lude ourselves:  there  Is  an  Immense  amount 
of  work  still  to  do.  Worthy  as  there  several 
Individual  projects  may  be,  they  in  no  way 
satisfy  the  pressing  national  need  for  better 
urban  planning.  I  might  suggest,  therefore, 
that  before  we  look  for  new  devices  and  new 
governmental  machinery  to  help  us  Improve 
urban  living,  we  recall  those  exciting  years 
of  the  19th  century  when  the  modern  Amer- 
ican city  as  we  know  it  was  Just  being  built. 
Electrification  was  coming  In,  so  was  the 
elevator;  mass  public  transportation  was  be- 
ing Introduced.  You  didn't  have  to  move 
in  among  strangers  every  time  you  changed 
Jobs,  and  many  new  Jobs  were  being  created 
because  cities  were  growing,  just  as  America 
itself  was  expanding. 

This  was  the  great  period  of  the  institute, 
the  advance  guard  of  higher  education  In 
urban  America.  Teacher  training  Institutes 
sprang  up  in  most  cities.  Vocational  schools 
of  all  kinds  flourished  to  give  the  new  city 
dweller,  especially  the  Immigrant,  valuable 
skills  in  manual  arts,  home  economics,  re- 
tail business,  pharmacy,  printing,  law,  ac- 
counting, and  insurance,  to  name  only  a  few. 
The  urban  environment  was  spreading  lat- 
erally and  also  vertically.  Only  vast  regi- 
ments of  skilled  men  and  women  could  hold 
It  together  as  a  functioning  unit.  Now  our 
urban  centers  ah-eady  know  about  higher 
education  and  the  contribution  that  It  can 
make  to  the  resolution  of  urban  problems.  It 
is  true  that  today  we  are  concerned  less 
about  woodworkers  and  saddlemakers  and 
more  about  demographers  and  psychiatric 
social  workers  and  computer  programers.  Yet 
the  situation  is  really  much  the  same,  for  the 
city  looks  to  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
help  train  and  retrain  the  manpower  that  It 
requires  to  survive. 

When  we  were  primarily  a  rural  nation  it 
took  no  great  amount  of  thought  to  under- 
stand that  university  facilities  and  person- 
nel could  help  farm  families  manage  their 
crops  more  effectively,  devise  better  methods 
of  budgeting  their  resources,  fight  pests  and 
blight,  repair  machinery,  and  function  in- 
telligently in  the  marketplace.  This  was  an 
additional  assignment,  heavily  underwritten 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  to  supplement  the  reg- 
ular academic  catalog  at  our  great  land  grant 
universities  and  colleges.  But  now  we  are 
a  nation  essentially  xirban  and  It  should  be 
evident  that  this  process  of  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion means  new  challenges  and  responsibili- 
ties for  the  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
urban  areas  of  America. 

If  urban  communities  are  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  problems  of  housing,  trans- 
portation, taxation,  education,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, the  virban  university  must  produce 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  trained 
to  handle  the  Issues  of  city  life.  Although 
only  10  percent  of  all  American  colleges  and 
universities  are  now  In  urban  areas,  they 
enroll  50  percent  of  all  college  students. 
With  such  strength,  therefore,  higher  educa- 
tion cannot  Ignore  its  central  role  In  meet- 
ing the  thorny  responsibilities  of  urban  life. 
By  1970,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  reach  the  214 
million  mark  and  by  1980  this  flgxire  will  leap 
to  260  million.  Urban  communities  must 
turn  to  colleges  and  universities  for  the  man- 
power essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
enormously  expanded  population.  Univer- 
sities can  provide  local  and  regional  govern- 
ments with  training  and  consulting  serv- 
ices; they  can  offer  adult  education  services 
to  the  aging  and  handicapped,  programs  for 


women  reentering  the  labor  market,  and 
leadership  seminars  for  social  service  agencies. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  tell  you  that 
within  a  few  days  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, will  resume  consideration  of  President 
Johnson's  proposed  higher  education  bill. 
That  bill  includes  a  5-year  program  to  sup- 
port university  extension  and  continuing 
education.  Under  this  title  of  the  proposed 
bill,  some  825  million  (and  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  double  this  figure  to  $50 
million)  will  become  available  to  help  col- 
leges and  universities,  like  Temple  Uni- 
versity, bolster  adult  education  and  exten- 
sion programs.  In  addition,  these  «unds 
will  provide  strengthened  resources  for  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  urban  and  suburban 
communities.  Just  as  the  land-grant  colleges 
helped  find  answers  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  American  rural  life.  As  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  education  message  to 
Congress  in  January.  "The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  help  the  universities  to  face  prob- 
lems of  the  city  as  they  once  faced  problems 
of  the  farm." 

Now  you  may  ask,  will  this  new  agenda 
of  responsiblUty  Interfere  with  the  uni- 
versity's traditional  program  of  academic 
studies?  I  know  that  both  Adm.  Hyman 
Rlckover  and  Logan  Wilson,  the  head  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education,  In  testifying 
before  our  committee,  expressed  that  con- 
cern. Their  apprehensions  may  have  some 
basis.  Yet  there  Is  no  reason,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  great  colleges  and  universities  In 
urban  areas  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  tra- 
ditional central  role  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  first  class  teaching  and 
first  class  research.  After  all,  the  concept 
of  community  service  is  not  a  revolutionary 
Idea  being  thrust  upon  unsuspecting  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Here  at  Temple  University,  you  have  made 
assistance  available  to  the  Philadelphia 
Council  for  Community  Advancement.  Har- 
vard and  MIT  already  operate  a  joint  center 
of  urban  studies.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin In  Milwaukee,  in  extending  the 
famous  Wisconsin  Idea  of  university  service 
to  the  people  of  that  State,  recently  estab- 
lished a  department  of  urban  affairs. 

Dr.  Fred  Harrington,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  a  representative  of 
the  97-member  National  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  a  few  days  ago  In  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  Dr.  Harrington  said  he  considered 
It  appropriate:  "•  •  •  for  university  experts 
to  Identify  immediate  public  problems  and 
help  bring  to  focus  on  a  solution  of  those 
problems  all  existing  Institutional  resources, 
or  to  create  special  educational  programs  in 
concert  with  other  appropriate  professional, 
educational  and  lay  agencies." 

"The  university,"  said  Dr.  Harrington,  "is 
perhaps  one  of  the  few  remaining  institu- 
tions In  American  E6ciety  that  can  see  its 
problems  as  a  whole,  that  can  relate  the 
contributions  of  the  various  specialized 
disciplines  into  some  rational  pattern." 

I  endorse  Dr.  Harrington's  viewpoint.  As 
I  have  said,  we  know  too  little  about  the 
problems  of  American  cities.  What  little 
we  do  know  seems  only  to  help  us  identify 
more  and  more  problems  rather  than  to  find 
solutions  to  the  ones  we  already  understand. 
Some  in  despair,  might  advocate  escape 
to  the  suburbs;  or  worse  still,  remain  In  the 
city  but  shut  off  the  city  from  our  minds 
and  hearts.  But  neither  of  these  approaches 
has  any  appeal  to  me,  and  I  fervently  hope 
that  neither  finds  favor  with  educators.  For 
In  my  Judgment,  urban  educators  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  as  well  as 
at  the  college  end  university  level  have  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  leadership 
in  America  today. 

The  Federal  Government,  though  such  pro- 
grams as  the  recently  enacted  Elementnry 
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and  Secondary  School  Act.  th< 
Education   and   Higher   Educat 
1963,  the  Higher  Education  Act 
pass    In    1965,    the   Manpower- 
and  Training  Act,  the  Medical 
siruction  Act.  the  National  Def 
tion    Act,    and    other    importai^t 
which  Congress  has  enacted  in 
can   provide   much   needed  s 
enterprise   of  \rrban    education. 
Federal  programs  will  succeed 
Is    intelligent,    imaginative    an^ 
leadership  by  State  and  local 
and  colleges  and  universities 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me.  In  conclusion,  recall 
words  of  Professor  Whitehead:  ' 
ditlons  of  modern  life  the  rule  1 
The  race  which  does  not  value 
telligence  is  doomed." 

The  conditions  of  modern  life 
are  urban,  and  if  we  are  not  to 
we  must  train  all  the  intelligent 

In   the   year   1891.  Just  7 
founding  of  Temple  University 
duction  to  a  book  published  in 
read: 

"What  shall  we  do  with  our 
What  will  our  great  cities  do  wit  i 
are  the  two  problems  which 
thoughtful  American. 

"For  the  question  Involved 
questions  does  not  concern  the 
The  whole  country  is  affected 
character  and  history  are  not 
the  condition  of  its  great  cities." 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
turn,  the  condition  of  our  grea 
therefore,  of  our  country,  will  in 
ure  be  determined  by  the 
cational  institutions  of  urban 
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Mr.    GRIDER.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OtsEN] 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
and  include  extraneous  mattdr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    M 
Montana  is  entirely   in   the 
zone  and  generally  observes 
mountain  standard  time  whi^h 
on   the   105th  meridian   and 
State  a  standard  time  which 
as  44  minutes  faster  than 
Nevertheless,  we  have  had  a  di 
iiig  problem. 

Paradoxically, ,  the  only  pdint 
State  now  actually  observir^g 
saving  time  is  Butte,  Mont 
em  point  of  the  State,  for  w 
vance  of  1  hour  under  daylfght 
time,  gives  it  a  time  more 
and  a  half  faster  than  sun  titne 
most  all  of  the  State  is  aboi  e 
parallel,  we  are  blessed  with 
sunshine  in  the  warmer  mc  nths 
have  longer  periods  of  summer 
than  most  States. 

The  argument  for  daylight 
is  an  industrial  one.     Minim; 
our  great  industries  and  the 


'  Lymrtn  Abbott.  "Introduction."  Helen 
Campbell  et  nl.,  "Darkness  an  1  Daylight" 
(Hartford,  1891),  pp.  40,  42.  clt6 1  in  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger,  "The  Rise  of  the  City,"  187S- 
1898  (New  York:  The  Macmllla4  Co.,  1933), 
front  matter. 
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has  more  undergroimd  workers  than  any 
other  western  community.  It  Is  said 
that  the  miners  like  to  have  an  extra 
hour  of  stmshine  in  the  evening  after  be- 
ing underground  all  day. 

In  years  past  a  number  of  other  cities 
of  the  State  have  joined  Butte  In  observ- 
ing the  fast  time.  Missoula  has  been  on 
daylight  saving  time,  but  not  the  county, 
resulting  in  a  conflict  between  the  times 
on  which  the  city  and  county  offices 
operated. 

In  1964,  Anaconda,  Belgrade,  Boze- 
man,  and  Livingston  observed  daylight 
saving  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day, 
In  1965,  the  voters  in  several  cities  re- 
jected proposals  to  follow  suit,  including 
Billings,  Great  Falls,  and  Livingston. 
The  Bozeman  ordinance  has  been  re- 
pealed. As  a  result,  this  year,  Butte  is 
the  only  city  officially  on  the  fast  time. 
The  city  of  Anaconda,  about  23  miles 
northwest  of  Butte,  did  not  go  on  day- 
light saving  this  year,  following  an  un- 
favorable vote  by  the  city  re.sidents. 
However,  the  Anaconda  company  and 
many  city  merchants  have  advanced 
their  working  hours-  by  1  hour. 

A  compromise  bill  passed  by  the  State 
legislature  would  have  forbidden  the 
adoption  of  daylight  saving  time  in  the 
State,  except  for  the  Butte-Anaconda 
area.  However,  Governor  Babcock  ve- 
toed the  bill. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  this  session 
to  have  the  Congress  undertake  to  re- 
store some  semblance  of  order  to  the 
chaotic  time  situation.  Bills  have  been 
introduced  which  would  smooth  out 
some  of  the  obvious  deficiencies  in  the 
present  inadequate  Standard  Time  Act, 
and  would  also  eliminate  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  present  situation  which  is 
most  productive  of  confusion;  namely, 
the  widely  differing  periods  of  observ- 
ance. 

Even  the  daylight  saving  advocates  In 
Butte  seem  to  favor  handling  this  prob- 
lem on  a  national  basis.  While  I  would 
prefer  more  comprehensive  legislation, 
the  provision  in  the  pending  bills  that 
would  confine  the  observance  of  daylight 
saving  to  a  standard  period  from  the 
last  Sunday  in  April  to  the  last  Sunday 
in  October  has  my  support. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  RAILROAD 
WAGE  LOSS  CAUSED  BY  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  LIBBY  DAM 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  construction  of  the  Libby  Dam  in 
northwestern  Montana  will  cause  an 
economic  upheaval  in  the  area.  The 
project  envisages  an  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  materials  and  wages 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  This  mas- 
sive dose  of  money  yill  do  wonders  for 
all  of  western  Montana. 

The  plans  for  the  dam  have  caused 
many  economic  disruptions  of  the  pres- 


ent facilities  in  the  area,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  compensating  all  private  economic 
losses  caused  by  the  construction  of  the 
dam.  Private  land  to  be  covered  by  ;he 
water  has  been  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. State  highways  will  be  relo- 
cated at  Federal  expense.  Bridges  viill 
be  rebuilt  and  an  entire  town  will  be 
moved  from  the  reservoir  area.  In  ad- 
dition, miles  of  railroad  track  will  be 
rebuilt  above  the  water  level. 

The  Government  has  done  a  fine  job 
in  compensating  the  economic  losses  of 
the  propertied  interests,  but  it  has  over- 
looked and  ignored  a  vital  nonproperticd 
economic  interest — this  is  the  wage  loss 
incurred  by  the  railroad  employee  of  the 
area. 

As  you  know,  the  wages  earned  by  the 
railroad  worker  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  miles  he  travels  each  day. 
The  new  route  of  relocated  track  will 
shorten  the  trip  by  some  15  miles, 
and  this  will  result  in  a  loss  of  S3 
In  wages  each  day  to  each  worker.  This 
sum  is  minimal  for  1  day,  but  when  it  Is 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  a  railroad 
career,  the  loss  to  the  individual  worker, 
and  to  the  economy  in  the  area.  Is  sig- 
nificant. To  the  individual  worker,  it  can 
mean  the  difference  of  a  car  payment,  or 
a  house  payment  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  view  of  the  Government  policy  of  com- 
pensating all  private  economic  losses 
caused  by  the  dam,  it  Is  clear  that  this 
wage  loss  deser\'es  equal  treatment. 


WORDS  OP  WISDOM  FROM  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  TREASURY  HENRY 
H.  FOWLER. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eugene 
Patterson  is  a  native  Georgian  and  a 
distinguished  newspaper  editor.  Re- 
cently he  wrote  a  column  about  our 
region  In  which  he  quoted  a  Virginian, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Fowler.  The  thoughts  expressed  in  this 
column  by  these  men  are  not  only  worthy 
of  consideration  by  every  citizen  of  our 
region,  but  they  deserve  the  considera- 
tion of  every  American. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Seek  To  Bind,-  Not  To  Break 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

In  a  period  of  appalling  shocks  to  Ameri- 
can hopes  for  racial  reason,  a  Virginian  spoke 
quietly  in  Alabama  yesterday  about  some  na- 
tional strengths  that  overtower  the  weak- 
nesses. He  was  the  southern  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — Henry  H.  Fowler — in  a  south?rn 
President's  Cabinet,  and  he  began  his  Bir- 
mingham speech  by  surveying  a  sturdy 
American  economy  that  is  In  its  54th  straight 
month  of  expansion. 

This  unparalleled  prosperity  bears  witness 
taa  lesson,  he  said — "the  lesson  thgt.  In  eco- 
nomic affairs  as  In  all  others,  we  are  strongest 
when  we  work  to  broaden  the  areas  of  co- 
operation; we  are  weakest  when  we  seek  to 
widen  areas  of  conflict." 
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And  this  lesson,  he  said,  "has  a  special 
relevance"  to  his  native  South. 

"The  South  has  a  strong  nucleus  of  capi- 
tal, plant  and  technical  and  business  know- 
how,"  he  went  on.  "Its  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment are  limited  only  by  the  depth  of 
the  desire  and  determination  of  its  people 
to  create  the  kind  of  conditions,  the  kind 
of  atmosphere,  not  only  in  which  this 
nucleus  of  native  resoiirces  can  grow  and 
prosper,  but  which  will  draw  new  capital, 
new  plants,  new  technology,  and  new  brain- 
power to  the  South  as  a  place  where  both 
men  and  industry  can  flourish. 

"To  meet  that  challenge  will  not  be  ea.sy. 
It  will  require  that  men  of  responsibility 
here  in  the  South  carefully  encourage  the 
growth  of  that  same  strong  partnership  for 
prosperity  between  all  segments  of  your  econ- 
omy that  has  worked  so  well  on  the  national 
level. 

"It  will  require  that  men  of  responsibil- 
ity here  in  the  South  refuse  to  relinquish 
the  initiative  to  those  who  would  divert 
your  energies  and  your  resources  away  from 
the  great  opportunity  before  you  into  the 
blind  and  bitter  path  of  divisiveness  and  of 
hatred  and  of  fear."  '^ 

If  the  South's  promise  Is  to  be  fulfilled,  he 
said,  "then  the  South  must  enter  the  clos- 
ing decades  of  this  century  inspired  by  the 
same  quality  and  kind  of  vision  unveiled 
before  the  South  by  two  of  her  greatest 
BonG"— Henry  W.  Grady  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

They  spoke  out  in  times  more  troubled 
thp.n  these,  and  were  not  shaken  from  their 
hold  on  enduring  truths  by  momentary 
angers  and  alarms. 

"These  were  men,"  said  Mr.  Fowler,  "who 
understood  that  the  future  belongs  to  those 
who  seek  to  build,  not  to  destroy:  who  seek 
to  bind,  not  to  break;  who  seek  to  heal,  not 
to  hurt. 

"These  were  men  who  understood  that 
the  perpetuation  of  hatred  and  division  and 
violence  could  only  prevent  the  South  from 
becoming  what  all  who  loved  her  wanted 
her  to  be,  and  knew  she  could  be — a  region 
of  abounding  plenty  where  men  and  men's 
dreams  can  live  and  thrive." 


SEA  LEVEL  CANAL  COMMISSION- 
FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  A  MON- 
STROSITY 

"TJr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  31, 
1965,  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  letter  transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  agency  created  under  Public 
Law  88-G39,  88th  Congress,  approved 
September  22,  1964—78  ;  Stat.  990— 
touching  upon  the  administrative  pro- 
posal for  a  canal  at  sea  level  across  the 
Central  American  Isthmus — House  Doc- 
ument No.  253,  89th  Congress,  1st  session. 
I  can  guess  who  the  people  were  who 
prepared  it. 

Tliis  report  is  so  riled  with  errors,  mis- 
calculations, evasions,  and  concealment 
of  facts  that,  becau.se  of  the  gi-ave  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  involved,  it  requires 
an  examination,  analysis  and  exposition. 

In  such  connection,  I  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  report,  I  have  sought 
to  consider  it  objectively  and  I  now  desire 
to  express  my  views  upon  it.  In  so  doing. 
I  shall  quote  certain  excerpts  from  the 


report,  comment  upon  each,  and  give  a 
summation  of  my  conclusions. 

First.  "Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  per- 
suaded the  International  Congress  for 
Consideration  of  an  Interoceanic  Canal — 
1879 — to  vote  to  build  a  sea  level  canal  in 
Panama." 

Comment:  A  grossly  incomplete  state- 
ment, De  Lesseps  did  this  against  the  spe- 
cific advice  of  Godin  de  Lepinay,  the  only 
member  of  that  body  who  had  adequately 
studied  the  problems  involved  and  de- 
veloped a  reasoned  plan  for  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal — the  one  even- 
tually adopted  in  1906  by  the  United 
States.  De  Lesseps  based  his  conclu- 
sions on  his  experience  with  the  Suez 
Canal  across  a  dry,  sandy  area,  which 
involved  radically  different  problems 
from  those  of  the  Panama  Canal  located 
in  one  of  the  most  forbidding  areas  in  the 
world.  He  thereby  made  failure  inevi- 
table before  starting  by  not  adopting  the 
only  solution  that  might  have  proved  a 
success.  Tlie  realities  in  the  situation 
finally  forced  shifting  to  the  high-level 
plan  to  save  time  and  money.  But,  by 
that  date,  it  was  too  late  and  the  French 
attempt  ended  in  an  inevitable  failure 
precisely  as  predicted  by  De  Lepinay. 

Second.  "Roosevelt's  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers." 

Comment :  The  use  of  President  Roose- 
velt's name  as  done  here  is  highly  mis- 
leading for  it  implies  that  this  advisory 
body  was  his  main  reliance  for  profes- 
sional advice.  This  board  was  an  Execu- 
t:-e  appointed  International  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers  with  five  Euro- 
peans on  it.  In  addition  there  was  the 
congressionally  authorized  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  charged  with  direct 
responsibility  for  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

In  the  Board's  report  on  January  10, 
1906,  its  members  split — eight,  including 
the  five  Europeans,  voting  for  sea-level 
which,  in  fact,  included  a  tidal  lock  near 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal;  and  the  five 
remaining  Americans  voting  for  the 
high-level  lock  type. 

Notwithstanding  this  report.  President 
Roosevelt  sided  with  the  views  of  Chief 
Engineer  Stevens,  which,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  prevailed. 
See  President  Roosevelt's  message  of 
February  19,  1906,  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  the  reports  of  the  Board  and 
the  Commission. 

Third.  "Until  the  advent  of  modern 
aircraft  carriers,  tankers,  and  ore 
carriers." 

Comment:  The  dimensions  of  certain 
naval  vessels  planned  before  1939  were 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal 
locks.  The  third  locks  project  was  de- 
signed to  overcome  this  limitation. 

After  this  project  failed,  the  Navy 
eliminated  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  a  feature  in  the  design  of  large  war 
vessels,  and  the  builders  of  large  tankers 
and  ore  carriers  seem  to  have  done  like- 
wise. This  Invites  the  query  as  to  how 
many  of  the  latter  are  on  routes  which 
could  use  the  Panama  Canal. 

Fourth.  "Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  set  of  locks  whose 
1,200  feet  by  140  feet  chambers  with  5t) 


feet  depth   of  water  would  admit  the 
largest  U.S.  aircraft  carriers." 

Comment:  This  project,  authorized 
without  ample  study,  especially  of  the 
problems  of  operations,  was  a  naviga- 
tional monstrosity  that  would  have  com- 
pounded the  difficulties  in  the  Pacific 
sector,  which  is  by  far  the  most  hazard- 
ous part  of  the  canal. 

Fifth.  "The  study  upon  which  this  de- 
cision was  based,  however,  recommended 
the  construction  of  these  locks  as  an  in- 
terim measure  with  conversion  to  a  .sea- 
level  canal  as  the  ultimate  goal." 

Comment:  This  proposal  was  an  un- 
disclosed objective  in  the  document  cited 
in  the  legislation  for  the  third  locks  proj- 
ect and  this  statement  is  an  admission 
of  this  fact.  The  Congress  did  not  au- 
thorize it  nor  had  it  been  adequately 
studied. 

The  sea-level  canal  then  contemplated 
would  have  followed  the  present  high- 
level  lake  channel  in  a  serpentine  cut  30 
miles  long  and  would  have  been  a  navi- 
gational menace.  See  House  Document 
No.  210,  76th  Congress,  paragraph  37. 

Sixth.  "World  War  n  demands  for 
labor  and  materials  .forced  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  third  locks  project  in  1942." 

Comment:  This  is  largely  true  but  not 
until  after  some  $75  million  was  ex- 
pended on  the  project,  mainly  on  exca- 
vations for  lock  sites  at  Gatun  and  Mira- 
flores,  which  sum  is  not  mentioned. 
Construction  was  stopped  on  protests 
from  maritime  interests.  If  the  third 
locks  project  had  been  properly  studied 
and  planned,  and  not  left  to  routine  ad- 
ministrators without  navigational  ex- 
perience or  advice,  it  is  probable  that 
these  interests  would  have  supported  the 
completion  of  the  project  despite  the 
war.  As  it  was,  they  saw  no  need  for 
completing  it  as  part  of  war  activities 
because  it  could  not  have  been  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  collapse  of  the  third  locks  project, 
after  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $75 
million,  was  one  of  the  greatest  engir 
neeiing  fiascoes  in  history.  Had  civil- 
ians brought  about  this  abortive  result 
they  would  have  been  severely  criticized 
and  castigated. 

Seventh.  "The  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb  made  any  lock  canal  highly  vul- 
nerable." 

Comment:  The  atomic  bomb  was 
seized  upon  by  advocates  of  the  sea-level 
scheme  at  Panama  as  a  "lever"  with 
which  to  delude  and  browbeat  the  people 
of  the  Nation  and  the  Congress.  The 
statement  that  the  atomic  bomb  made 
"any  lock  canal  highly  vulnerable '  is 
misleading  and  so  intended. 

In  1905-06,  it  was  the  alleged  vulnera- 
bility to  destruction  by  naval  gunfire  that 
was  the  basis  of  arguments  by  sea  level 
partisans.  In  1945,  it  was  "security" 
from  atomic  attack  that  they  alleged 
could  only  be  provided  by  evccivatuig  a 
sea  level  canal  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
These  advocates  never  mention  the  fact 
that  the  hit;h  central  mass  of  the  Canal 
Zone  in  treacherous  cucaracha  slide  for- 
mations is  a  point  of  major  vulnerabiUty 
in  any  type  of  canal,  especially  so  in  the 
sea  level  type,  which  would  be  much 
deeper  and  have  greater  lengths  of  slide 
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Respected    atomic 
militarj',  naval  and  civilia^ 
pressed  the  view  that  any 
can  be  destroyed  beyond 
timely    restoration    and 
weapons  are  irrelevant  in 
navigational    projects. 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Far 
tired,  quoted  in  statement 
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Eighth.  "Work  was  never 
the  third  locks." 

Comment;  Unfortunately 
It  should  have  been  resum4d 
to  the  modified  plan  that 
the  elimination  of  Pedro 
the  consolidation  of  all 
one  place,  and  the  creation 
level  anchorage  in  the 
the  canal  to  correspond 
Gatun.    Failure  to  tomplctc 
as  modified  has  denied  the 
ernized  Panama  Canal 
capacity. 

Ninth.  "Capacity  and 
Panama  Canal." 

Comment:    The  bill   for 
280,   79th   Congress — 59 
prepared  in  the  canal  org 
those  who  later  directed  the 
der    it.    They   injected    thi 
factor  for' the  purpose  of 
to  advance  their  objective 
sea  level  by  interpreting 
paramount    and    controlli 
making  their  recommendat 
the  sea  level  project  appear 
ance  with  a  mandate  of 
This  they  did  in  a  massive 
campaign  which  failed. 

Some  of  the  fallacies  in 
level  proposal  were  clarifle 
ecutive  departments  and 
not  receive  the  approval  o 
dent,  who  transmitted  it  to 
without   comment   or 
The  fallacies  behind   the 
pothesis  were  exposed  in 
and  the  report  was  neither 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress 

Tenth.  "The  only  means 
adequately  the  future 
oceanic  commerce  and 
by  converting  the  present 
to  sea  level." 

Comment:     The    "national 
factor  was  used  as  a  means 
from  serious  consideration 
that  independent  engineers 
be  best  when  the  problem 
from  all  vital  angles. 

In  this  connection,  Govetnor  Edger- 
ton,  of  the  Panama  Canal,  \  hen  report- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Wai  in  January 
1944  on  the  elimination  o  the  Pedro 
Miguel  locks,  warned  him  that  advo- 
cates of  the  sea  level  plan  vv  mid  "oppose 
unjustifiably"  any  major  inprovement 
in  the  existing  canal  on  the  grovmd  that 
it  would  delay  securing  authprization  for 
a  canal  at  sea  level. 
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Eleventh.  "Two  and  one-quarter  bil- 
lion, exclusive  of  any  tidal  regulating 
struct  ui-es." 

Comment:  During  the  1946-48  inquiry, 
the  estimates  for  the  sea  level  plan  were 
kept  down  and  those  for  the  high  level 
were  loaded  with  maximum  defense  fea- 
tui'es  until  the  two  appeared  nearly 
equal.  Public  clarification  of  this  fea- 
ture i-esulted  in  reduction  in  the  high 
level  lock  estimate  by  about  $1  billion. 

Even  more  significant  as  regards  the 
sea  level  estimate,  this  does  not  allow  for 
an  indemnity  for  Panama,  which,  under 
present  conditions,  would  be  vast.  The 
concealment  over  the  years  of  the  cash 
indemnity  feature  by  advocates  of  the 
sea  level  proposal  is  not  only  a  failure 
to  take  this  important  diplomatic  factor 
into  consideration  but  a  wicked  and  ma- 
licious effort  to  deceive  the  Congress  and 
the  people  at  large  concerning  this  tre- 
mendously important  feature. 

Many  independent  enginesrs  and 
others  conversant  with  the  problems,  in- 
cluding canal  Governors,  have  held  that 
improvement  of  the  existing  canal  by 
the  comparatively  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive expedients  of  constructing  addi- 
tional locks  and  installing  a  plant  for 
pumping  sea  water  with  Gatun  Lake  to 
be  the  obvious  solutions.  Among  the 
most  competent  Governors  with  such 
views  were  Monow  and  Burgess.  See 
House  Document  No.  139,  72d  Congress, 
page  44. 

Twelfth.  "Conversion  of  the  existing 
canal  to  sea  level  if  nuclear  methods  are 
not  developed  by  the  early  1970's." 

Comment:  This  recommendation  by 
the  1960  Board  of  Consultants  reflects 
the" determination  to  adhere  to  the  1947 
sea  level  project,  regardless  of  the  costs 
or  consequences,  and  indicates  that  a 
major  part  of  that  Board's  work  was  done 
in  the  executive  department.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  most  significant  that 
Mr.  E.  S.  Randolph,  an  experienced 
Panama  Canal  engineer,  initially  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Board,  after  making  major 
contributions  in  the  preparation  of  the 
1958  preliminary  short-range  report, 
withdrew  from  that  inquiry,  thus  leaving 
him  free  to  evaluate  its  final  report. 
This,  he  had  done,  and  such  evaluation 
ai3peared  in  thi  Congressional  Record 
on  July  29  as  one  of  the  documents  ap- 
pended to  my  address  that  day  on  the 
"Interoceanic  Canal  Problem:  Inquiry  or 
Cover  Up? — Sequel."  See  Congressional 
Record,  July  29.  1965,  pages  18747-18767. 

Thirteenth.  "The  ultimate  solution  of 
the  basic  problem  of  increasing  capacity 
is  probably  a  sea  level  canal,  but  its  con- 
stniction  should  await  a  traffic  volimie 
that  can  support  the  large  cost." 

Comment:  This  statement  is  quoted 
from  paragraph  15  of  the  1960  report — 
House  Report  No.  1960,  BGth  Congress. 
The  key  words  are  "ultimate,"  "prob- 
ably," and  "a."  Because  the  statement 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  other  con- 
clusions in  paragraph  13  and  16  of  this 
report,  it  impresses  as  an  injection  from 
ex  parte  sources.  "Ultimate"  means  a 
long,  long  time;  "probably"  reflects  un- 
certainty and  "a"  suggests  a  location  out- 
side the  Canal  Zone. 

In  any  event,  this  single  paragraph  15, 
always  quoted  out  of  context,  is  the  only 
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sentence  In  the  1960  report  habitually 
used  by  administration  publicists  in  their 
propaganda  for  furthering  their  scheme. 

Fourteenth.  "Board — 1960 — expressed 
doubt  of  the  stability  of  the  slopes  pro- 
posed therein  during  the  short  period  of 
unwatering  the  present  lakes." 

Comment :  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conclusions  of  the  1960  report 
but  even  here  it  is  taken  out  of  context. 
The  1960  Board  report  express  the  fur- 
ther opinion  that  "slides  of  the  first  mas- 
nitude  could  easily  result"  and  that  it 
was  "doubtful  if  any  reasonable  plan  to 
construct  a  sea  level  canal  in  the  Canal 
Zone  could  be  carried  through  without 
serious  danger  of  a  long  interruption  to 
traffic  at  the  time  of  cut  over."  There- 
fore, the  present  agency's  confccalmcnt 
of  facts  about  this  finding  cf  the  Board  is 
reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree. 

Fifteen.  "Hearings  were  held  soon- 
after  the  January  1964  riots — and  Public 
Law  88-609  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 22, 1964." 

Comments:  Hearings  in  both  House 
and  Senate  committees  were  altogether 
superficial  and  those  on  June  4,  1964,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  when  I  was  a  witness,  were 
never  published  although  there  was  an 
ernest  demand  In  the  Congress  for  such 
publication.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
by  voice  vote  without  debate  and  the 
House  did  so  under  gag  rule  procedure. 
This  bill  became  the  law  now  cited  as 
authority — a  law  passed  to  justify  the 
predetermined  conclusions  of  a  small 
professional  group  and  to  exclude  con- 
sideration of  all  other  proposals  except 
the  old  idea  of  a  sea  level  canal,  which 
has  been  thoroughly  debated  and  dis- 
posed of  on  previous  occasions  in  the 
Congress. 

Sixteen.  "Three  sea -level  canal  routes: 
the  present  Canal  Zone,  the  Darien  re- 
gion of  Panama,  and  northwest  Colom- 
bia." 

Comment:  In  all  the  discussions  about 
these  three,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
consideration  given  to  their  relative 
navigational  conditions,  such  as  fog, 
rain,  lengths  of  chaiinel,  and  suitable 
terminals.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
jected mapping  of  the  Nicaragua  route. 
the  treatment  in  this  first  report  clearly 
.suggests  the  exclusion  of  that  site,  the 
ancient  rival  of  Panama  and  the  once 
preferred  site  of  the  United  States,  from 
all  serious  consideration. 
■  In  sum,  the  inevitable  conclusion  of 
those,  in  and  out  of  the  Congrccs.  who 
are  well  informed  and  fairminded.  is 
that  this  entire  sea-level  canal  drive  Is 
based  upon  errors  in  facts  and  the  willful 
concealment  of  the  truth  as  regards  the 
most  vital  features  involved  in  the 
gravely  important  and  necessary  effort 
required  for  the  consideration  of  in- 
creased transisthmiari  transit  facilities. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  stiess  that  the  President  do3s  not 
actually  know  the  facts  and  d?pcr.ds 
solely  on  advisers  who  surround  him  and 
tliiow  around  him  an  Impenetrable  "iron 
curtain."  Only  by  the  creation  of  and 
study  by  an  independent  and  broadly 
based  Interoceanic  Canals  Commission. 
as  proposed  in  current  bills,  can  all  the 
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cruicial  facts  be  elicited  and  a  wise  solu- 
tion obtained. 

For  tliose  not  impressed  by  managed 
news  and  who  seek  reliable  information 
on  the  canal  subject,  I  would  invite  at- 
tention to  my  address  on  April  1,  1965, 
on  the  "Interoceanic  Canal  Problem :  In- 
quiry or  Coverup?"  and  a  sequel  ad- 
dicES  on  July  29  on  the  same  subject, 
especially  the  documentation  attached 
to  each.  In  addition,  I  would  invite  at- 
tention to  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
on  the  "Istlmaian  Canal  Policy  of  the 
United  States — Documentation,  1955- 
64,"  prepared  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  (Mr.  Thompson],  in 
the  Record  of  September  2,  1964. 

Finally,  when  the  above-mentioned 
first  aimual  report  of  the  current  canal 
study  is  appraised  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
tensive information  now  available,  it  is 
mendacious,  brazen,  reckless,  evasive. 
Irresponsible,  and  utterly  at  variance 
Rith  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
and  the  world  at  large. 

In  view  of  the  misleading  reference  in 
the  first  armual  report  under  discus- 
sion—House Document  No.  253,  89th 
Congress — in  reference  to  the  1905-06 
International  Board  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers as  to  the  type  of  canal,  I  quote 
President  Roosevelt's  1906  message  to  the 
Congress  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  submit  herewith  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and 'the  report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  thereon,  together  with  a 
letter  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  by  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens.  Both  the  Board  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers and  the  Canal  Commission  divide  in 
their  report.  Tlie  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  eight  in  number,  in- 
cluding the  five  foreign  engineers,  favor  a 
sea  level  canal,  and  one  member  of  the  Canal 
Commission.  Admiral  Endicott,  takes  the 
same  view.  Five  of  the  eight  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers 
and  five  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  favor  the  lock  canal,  and  so  does 
Chief  Engineer  Stevens.  Tlie  Secretary  of 
War  recommends  a  ".ock  canal  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  Canal  Commission.  After 
careful  study  of  the  papers  submitted  and 
full  and  exhaustive  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  I  concur  In  this  recommen- 
dation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  American  en- 
gineers on  the  Consulting  Board  and  on  the 
Commission,  by  more  than  2  to  1  ma- 
jority, favor  the  lock  canal,  whereas  the  for- 
eign engineers  are  a  unit  against  it.  I  think 
this  l3  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  Old  World 
is  the  Suez  Canal,  a  sea  level  cr.nal.  whereas 
the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  New  World  Is 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  a  lock  canal. 
Although  the  latter,  the  Soo,  is  closed  to 
navigation  during  the  winter  months.  It  car- 
ries annually  three  times  the  traffic  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  In  my  judgment,  the  very  able 
argument  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers  Is  vitiated  by  their 
failure  to  pay  proper  heed  to  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  construction  and  operations  "' 
of  the  Soo  Canal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  the  Commission  points  out.  that  there  is 
no  question  of  building  what  has  been  pic- 
turesquely termed  "the  Straits  of  Panama;" 
that  IS,  a  waterway  through  which  the  larg- 
est vessels  could  go  with  safety  at  uninter- 
rupted high  speed.  Both  the  sea  level  canal 
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and  the  proposed  lock  canal  would  be  too 
narrow  and  shallow  to  be  caUed  with  any 
truthfulness  a  strait,  or  to  have  any  of  the 
properties  of  a  wide,  deep  water  strip.  Both 
of  them  would  b«  canals,  pure  and  simple. 
Each  type  has  certain  dlsadvamtages  and 
certain  advantages.  But.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  disadvantages  are  fewer  and  the  advan- 
tages very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  a  lock 
canal  substantially  as  proposed  In  the  papers 
forwarded  herewith;  and  I  call  especial  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  chief  engineer. 
who  will  be  mainly  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mighty  engineering  feat,  and 
who  has  therefore  a  peculiar  personal  inter- 
est in  Judging  a  right.  Is  emphatically  and 
earnestly  In  favor  oi  the  lock-canal  project 
and  against  the  sea  level  project. 

A  careful  study  of  the  reports  seem  to  es- 
tablish a  strong  probability  that  the  follow- 
ing are  the  facts:  The  sea  level  canal  would 
be  slightly  less  exposed  to  damage  in  the  event 
of  war,  the  running  expenses,  apart  from  the 
heavy  cost  of  Interest  on  the  amount  em- 
ployed to  build  it,  would  be  less,  and  for 
small  ships  the  time  of  transit  would  prob- 
ably be  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lock 
canal  at  a  level  of  80  feet  or  thereabouts 
would  not  .cost  much  more  than  half  as 
much  to  build  and  could  be  built  In  about 
half  the  time,  while  there  would  be  very 
much  less  risk  coimected  with  btUldlng  It. 
and  for  large  ships  the  transit  would  be 
quicker;  while,  taking  into  account  the  in- 
terest on  the  amount  saved  in  buUdlng,  the 
actual  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  less. 
After  being  built,  it  would  be  easier  to  en- 
large the  lock  canal  than  the  sea  level  canal. 
Moreover,  what  has  been  actually  demon- 
strated in  making  and  operating  the  great 
lock  canal,  the  Soo,  a  more  Important  artery 
of  traffic  than  the  great  sea  level  canal,  the 
Suez,  goes  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  ConsiUtlng  Board  of  Engineers 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  as  to  the  superior  safety,  feasi- 
bility, and  desirability  of  building  a  lock 
canal  at  Panama. 

The  law  now  on  our  statute  books  seems  to 
contemplate  a  lock  canal.  In  my  Judgment, 
a  lock  canal,  as  herein  recommended,  Is  ad- 
visable. If  the  Congress  directs  that  a  sea 
level  canal  be  constructed,  Its  direction  wUl, 
of  course,  be  carried  out.  Otherwise,  the 
canal  will  be  buUt  on  substantially  the  plan 
for  a  lock  canal  outlined  by  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  such  changes  being  made,  of 
course,  as  may  be  found  actually  necessary. 
Including  possibly  the  change  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  site  of  the 
dam  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  WHrrE  House,  February  19, 1006. 


A^AB  REFUGEES 


Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  2  weeks  we  have  listened  to  a 
number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  de- 
scribe the  various  strategies  and  tactics 
pursued  by  the  Arab  States  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  their  determination  to  de- 
stroy the  state  of  Israel  which  flourishes 
nearby.  We  have  heard  how  the  Arabs 
attacked  Israel  with  Soviet-made  weap- 
ons, and  how  they  were  soundly  repulsed 
by  a  brave  people  determined  to  defend 
their  homeland.    We  huve  heard  how 


the  Arabs  persistehtly  carried  out  their 
plans  to  divert  Israel's  rightful  supply 
of  Jordan  River  water,  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  her  fertile  valleys  a  parched 
wasteland.  Today  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  upon  a  third  method  being 
utilized  by  the  Ai-abs  in  their  methodical 
effort  to  bring  about  strife  and  bloodshed 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  coldblooded  use  of 
the  Arab  refugees  as  political  pawns  m 
the  Arab  chess  game  of  aggression. 

The  stoiy  of  how  some  550,000  Arab 
refugees  left  their  homes  in  that  part  of 
Palestine  partitioned  to  the  state  of 
Israel  by  the  United  Nations  in  1947  is 
now  ancient  history.  They  did  not  have 
to  leave.  They  were  not  driven  out. 
They  wei"e  welcome  to  remain  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  building  cf  a  strong  and 
free  new  nation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Jewish  pioneers.  But  they  ch.^se  to  re- 
locate in  Arab  lands,  and  a  number  of 
refugee  camps  were  set  up  by  the  United 
Nations  to  temporarily  assist  them  in 
finding  new  homes  and  in  reshaping 
their  lives. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  word  "tem- 
porarily." It  was  never  intended  that 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  should  remain  in  existence  to- 
day, two  decades  later,  having  cost  a 
total  of  over  $4  billion,  and  having  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  over 
$2  billion,  and  worst  of  all,  having  con- 
tributed little  more  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo.  In  fact,  there  are 
over  1  milUon  refugees  now  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  UNRWA,  when  once  there 
were  some  550.000.  The  refugee  rolls 
have  continued  to  swell  as  a  result  of  new 
births,  but  also  because  a  large  number 
of  people  who  never  lived  in  the  territory 
of  what  is  today  Israel  have  claimed  to 
be  refugees  in  order  to  get  ration  cards. 

Thus  the  Arab  refugee  problem  is  still 
uith  us,  and  the  primary  reason  is  that 
there  has  been  an  almost  total  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  Arab  States  in 
seeking  ways  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
solution.  The  Arab  States  have  adopted 
an  unswerving  policy  of  resistance  to  all 
attempts  by  other  countries  to  provide 
such  a  solution. 

How  callous,  how  base  of  the  Arab 
States  to  pitilessly  use  these  stateless, 
homeless,  hopeless  people  for  short- 
sighted political  ends.  In  order  to  foster 
a  misguided  Arab  nationalism,  the  Arab 
leaders  have  on  purpose  created  a  fester- 
ing emotional  and  political  sore  which 
doubtless  will  cause  grave  difficulties  in 
the  future  if  nothing  is  done  to  heal  it. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  made  an 
effort  to  visit  these  UNRWA  refugee 
camps  in  1962,  but  was  advised  against 
doing  so.  I  learned,  however,  how  hostil- 
ity and  hatred  had  been  encouraged  for 
base  political  reasons.  More  than  half  of 
the  refugee  population  today  has  grown 
up  in  these  camps,  and  therefora  has  little 
recollection  of,  or  attachment  to  the 
home  of  their  parents  in  Palestine.  But 
the  young  refugees  are  constantly  re- 
minded by  their  families  and  by  the  na- 
tionalist propaganda  of  the  Arab  host 
governments  that  they  are  Palestinians. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  older 
refugees  have  remained  bitter  over  their 
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status;  and  some  have  re 
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seemed  the  best  way  to 
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refugees  or  upon  the  Ar 
substitute  amendment  was 
ducing  by  5  percent  only 
tribution  to  UNRWA.     I 
latter  amendment,  though 
it  goes  far  enough,  because 
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the  Congress  of  the  United 
swift  action  toward  the 
the  refugee  camps. 
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problem.     Until  we  can 
closed   and   the  refugees 
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UNRWA  programs  *is 
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which  have  taken  place  over  the  past  few 
years  in  the  character  and  age  of  the 
refugees. 

During  the  first  few  years,  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  refugees  were  older  people, 
it  was  quite  logical  that  the  U.N.  pro- 
grams concentrated  on  providing  these 
people  with  shelter,  clothing,  and  food 
which  they  required.  Many  were  too  old 
to  make  a  new  life  for  themselves. 

But  most  of  the  individuals  in  the 
camps  today  have  no  direct  knowledge 
of  their  former  homes  and  do  not  desire 
to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
waiting  and  hoping  for  an  event  that  will 
never  occur.  While  the  camps  are  grad- 
ually being  closed  down,  these  young 
people  should  be  taught  the  skills  and 
trades  which  will  permit  them  to  become 
self-supporting,  self-respecting  individ- 
uals. Even  now  they  flock  to  the  voca- 
tional schools  which  were  recently 
founded  by  the  U.N.  and  other  private 
organizations,  hoping  there  to  find  the 
education  which  will  permit  them  to 
break  free  of  their  present  meaningless 
existence. 

There  must  be  greater  emphasis  on  vo- 
cational training,  education,  job  train- 
ing, and  the  like  if  these  young  people 
are  to  make  a  go  of  it  on  their  own  after 
the  camps  are  closed.  At  the  present 
time  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  dol- 
lars are  allocated  for  this  end;  by  far 
the  greater  amoimt  goes  for  the  three 
essentials — food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

By  cutting  this  year's  aid  authoriza- 
tion to  the  refugee  camps,  I  believe  we 
have  begun  to  contribute  to  a  meaning- 
ful and  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  hope  that  in  future  years  we  will 
not  pei-mit  ourselves  to  be  duped  into 
shouldering  a  burden  which  rightfully 
should  be  borne  by  the  Arab  States,  who 
are  guilty  of  shameful  and  inhiunane 
treatment  of  their  own  peoples.  Only 
when  these  refugee  camps  are  gone,  only 
when  the  Arab  States  are  no  longer  able 
to  use  their  occupants  as  political  sym- 
bols in  their  all-out  fight  against  Israel, 
will  there  be  hope  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.    • 


AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION  TO 
REDUCE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  11,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  620  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18.  It 
provides : 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is  18 
years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  by  reason  of  age. 

I  take  considerable  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Georgia,  over  20  years 
ago,  became  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  yomig  Amer- 
icans between  the  ages  of  18  and  20. 


Today  the  American  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  reports  that  57  percent  of 
Americans  now  agree  with  the  historic 
step  taken  by  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
1943,  and  with  the  goal  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  offer  the  attached  report  for  inclu- 
sion  in  the  Record: 

The  Gallup  Poll:  Voting  at  18  Is  P.\vored 
BY  MAJonn-Y 

PiiiNCETON,  N.J.,  August  24. —  A  majority 
of  America's  adults  believe  that  the  voting 
age  should  be  lowered,  to  permit  persons  18, 
19,  and  20  years  old  to  vote.  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  always  arises  when  young  men 
In  increasing  numbers  are  called  to  combat 
duty,  as  now  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  latest  survey,  this  question  was 
asked : 

"Do  you  think  that  persons  18,  19,  and 
23  years  old  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  or 
not?" 


Tho  replies: 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 


Percent 

57 

39 

4 


The  vote  has  remained  consistent  over  11 
years.  In  1954.  after  President  Eisenhower 
recommended  that  the  voting  age  be  lowered 
to  permit  persons  18,  19,  and  20  to  vote.  58 
percent  said  "yes,"  34  percent  said  "no."  and 
8  percent  had  no  opinion. 

The  first  time  the  Gallup  poll  posed  this 
question.  In  1939,  17  percent  were  In  favor, 
83  percent  opposed. 


OVERHEAD  TRANSMISSION  UNES 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  TMr.  Ashley  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  125  Members  of  the  House  rallied 
to  the  support  of  the  community  of 
Woodside,  Calif.,  in  its  futile  attempt  to 
get  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  put 
its  high-voltage  lines  underground.  This 
was  dramatic  evidence  of  the  widespread 
public  interest  in  the  admittedly  complex 
but  vitally  important  problem  of  recon- 
ciling technology  with  scenic  and  conser- 
vation values. 

In  furtherance  of  this  public  interest. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
three  bills  to  attack  the  problem  of  over- 
head transmission  lines  which  more  and 
more  are  challenging  our  efforts  to  save 
and  restore  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Nation. 

The  first  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  imdertake  an  immediate  program  to 
compile  necessary  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  overhead  transmission  Une 
problem  and  the  effect  of  such  lines  upon 
the  health  and  welfare  of  citizens,  com- 
munity planning  and  zoning,  real  estate 
values  and  tax  revenues,  and  the  natiu'sl 
beauty  of  our  country. 

My  second  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
an  immediate  program  of  research  and 
development  to  encourage  the  use  of  un- 
derground transmission  of  electrical 
power  and  to  undertake  projects  to  eval- 
uate and  demonstrate   the   economical 
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and  technical  feasibility  of  such  trans- 
mission. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  demonstration 
projects  and  to  make  certain  grants  and 
loans  to  non-Federal  systems  to  enable 
them  to  take  part  in  this  program. 

The  third  bill  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  provide  effective 
tax  incentives  to  private  power  compa- 
nies to  start  immediately  on  the  under- 
ground installation  of  lines. 

Last  February,  in  his  message  on  nat- 
ural beauty.  President  Johnson  said: 

The  tradition  of  our  past  is  equal  to 
today's  threat  to  that  beauty.  Our  land  will 
be  attractive  tomorrow  only  II  we  organize 
for  action  and  rebuild  and  reclaim  the 
beauty  we  Inherited.  Our  stewardship  will 
be  judged  by  the  foresight  with  which  we 
carry  out  these  programs.  We  must  rescue 
our  cities  and  countryside  from  blight  with 
the  same  purpose  and  vigor  which,  in  other 
areas,  we  moved  to  save  the  forests  and  the 

BOU. 

The  President  has  made  natural 
beauty  a  national  goal.  To  that  end. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  should  make 
clear  the  desirability  of  more  intensive 
research  into  techniques  for  placing 
high-voltage  lines  underground  at  costs 
that  would  not  be  proliibitive.  Unless  we 
begin  to  recognize  how  tragically  the  face 
of  America  is  being  changed,  how  rapidly 
we  are  gutting  out  landscape,  polluting 
the  veiy  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink,  it  will  be  too  late  to  salvage  much 
more  than  a  fragment  of  the  unparalleled 
grandeur  and  beauty  that  a  few  genera- 
tions ago  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Experience  has  shown  us  the  folly  of 
penny  wise,  pound  foolish  spending  on 
important  national  programs  such  as 
this.  When  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
was  passed  in  1950,  there  were  many  who 
urged  that  it  include  additional  appro- 
priations for  cleai-ing  up,  restoring,  and 
beautifying  our  highways.  They  were 
not  heeded.  In  this  session  of  Congress 
we  are  asked  to  spend  about  $90  million 
a  year  to  correct  what  could  have  been 
prevented  by  modest  expenditures  15 
years  ago.  Fmthennore,  just  2  weeks 
ago  the  President  signed  into  law  a  new 
urban  beautiflcation  program  authoriz- 
ing $100  million  in  matching  Federal 
funds  to  encourage  local  communities  to 
undertake  park  improvements,  tree 
planting,  playgroimds,  and  upgrading  of 
malls  and  city  squares.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  overhead  lines  in  tlie 
future  will  not  be  spread  out  all  over  the 
Nation.  It  will  be  concentrated  where 
industry  and  people  are — in  the  growing 
cities  of  the  Nation  and  their  all-im- 
pcrtant  suburbs.  Within  15  years,  unless 
we  act  now,  a  forest  of  steel  towers  and 
unsightly  wooden  poles  and  high-voltage 
lines  will  be  knifing  through  the  very 
areas  where  dwindling  reserves  of  land 
snd  an  expanding  population  are  posing 
the  greatest  challenge  to  the  President's 
prosvam  of  natural  beauty. 

Quite  obviously,  as  indicated  by  the 
rower  panel  at  the  White  House  Beauty 
Coherence,  the  power  industry  itself  is 
not  prepared  to  act  on  its  own.  This  can 
be  seen  in  the  report  Issued  by  the  power 
panel.  The  responsible  Federal  agencies 
nave  not  assumed  the  necessary  leader- 


ship. In  such  a  situation,  the  ultimate 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  question  that  with  proper  in- 
centives, the  power  Industry  can  develop 
economically  feasible  methods  of  under- 
groimd  transmission. 

First  and  foremost,  we  need  informa- 
tion. We  must  begin  to  compile  the 
statistics  and  projections  that  will  enable 
us  to  cope  with  the  problem.  For  that 
reason,  my  first  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  research  into  the 
extent  and  impact  of  overhead  transmis- 
sion and  to  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session. 

Next  we  need  direct  action.  The  sec- 
ond bill  I  have  introduced  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
research,  development  and  demonstA- 
tion  projects.  This  will  apply  to  the 
20,000  miles  of  overhead  transmission 
lines  under  the  Secretary's  direction  as 
well  as  other  non-Federal  systems. 

My  third  bill  would  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  provide  real  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  the  power  companies 
to  start  building  undergroimd  power- 
lines.  The  incentive,  in  the  form  of  a 
rapid  writeoff  and  an  increased  tax 
credit,  will — according  to  preliminary  es- 
timates— bring  the  costs  of  underground 
transmission  down  almost  to  parity  with 
overhead  construction  cost.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  accurately  assess  the  cost  of 
these  tax  credits,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  it  will  cost  the 
Treasury  approximately  $250  million  a 
year  over  the  next  10  years. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
emphasize  strongly  that  the  problem  of 
overhead  transmission  lines  is  not  just  a 
simple  question  of  esthetics.  It  is  an 
issue  of  the  utmost  economic  importance 
and  one  that  affects  particularly  our 
spreading  urban  complexes  and  the 
health  and  welfare  of  citizens  who  live 
in  and  around  these  growing  metropoli- 
tan centers.  Today  more  than  300,000 
miles  of  overhead  transmission  lines  cut 
across  the  open  spaces  and  through  the 
towns  and  villages  of  America.  These 
lines  eat  up  a  total  of  nearly  7  million 
acres  and  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
millions  more.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission estimates  that  present  transmis- 
sion facilities  wUl  be  more  than  trebled 
by  1980.  This  means  close  to  1  million 
miles  of  overhead  lines  in  the  United 
States  in  15  years.  It  also  means  that 
nearly  20  million  acres  of  our  Nation's 
land — nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  now 
prfeserved  in  our  entire  national  park  sys- 
tem— will  be  eaten  up  as  right-of-way  for 
power  corridors. 

We  know  what  the  problem  is.  We 
know  what  must  be  done.  We  must  act 
in  time.    Now. 


PIPELINE  BONANZA  BILL 
Mr.    GRIDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  certain  revela- 
tions In  the  Washington  Post  and  by 
Drew  Pearson,  which,  if  true,  will  be  a 
blow  to  the  consumers  of  natural  gas  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  and  result  in 
higher  monthly  gas  bills. 

I  have  just  checked  with  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  have  verified  the 
fact  in  the  newspaper  articles  that 
amendment  No.  418  has  been  offered  to 
H.R.  7502.  the  disaster  relief  tax  bill 
which  passed  the  House  on  August  3. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  or- 
dered public  hearings  to  be  held  next 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  on  amendment 
No.  418.  I  certainly  hope  that  these  pub- 
lic hearings  will  bring  about  clarifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  .^nd  imi>ort  of  this 
amendment. 

The  newspaper  revelations  by  Drew 
Pearson  yesterday  and  the  Washington 
Post  today  indicate  that  the  real  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  give  the  big  gas 
transmission  line  corporations  a  tax 
break  so  they  can  apply  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  rate  increase. 
This,  in  effect,  would  an^ourit  to  a  fur- 
ther picking  of  the  pocket§~tKOd  pocket- 
books  of  consumers  in  my  area  who  were 
glibly  promised  low  monthly  rates  when 
natural  gas  was  introduced  into  New 
England  14  years  ago. 

I  hope  that  the  entire  Issue  will  be 
clarified  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. But,  if  it  is  not,  I  want  to  serve 
notice  now  that  I  intend  to  vigorously 
fight  against  such  an  amendment  when 
the  bill  comes  back  to  the  House  for 
further  consideration.  New  Englanders 
are  taxed  enough  without  having  to  pay 
higher  taxes  under  the  guise  of  natural 
gas  rate  Increases. 


NEED  FOR  ACHIEVING  ECONOI^nES 
IN  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
siderable concern  has  been  raised  in  this 
body — particularly  in  recent  months — 
over  the  need  for  achieving  economies 
in  Government  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  established  programs 
and  to  take  on  new  and  expanding  ac- 
tivities without  imposing  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Obviously,  the  Government  must  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  insofar  as  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate services  is  concerned.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  this  responsiveness  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  department  and 
agency  heads — and.  In  fact,  on  the 
part  of  everj'one  who  works  for  the  Gov- 
ernment— so  that  the  American  people 
will  have  the  confidence  that  they  are 
receiving  a  dollar's  services  for  a  dollar 
spent. 
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In  discussin.^  economies,  rr^a 
propose  that  we  husband  cur 
by  limiting  the  size  of  the 
roll.    To  some  extent  there 
able  logic  to  this  view.   We 
taxpayers  poorly,  indeed,  if 
dollars  to  build  empires  in  th 
branch,  thus  encouraging  mo  i- 
era  tic  sprawl. 

But  a  reduced  Federal 
necessarily  economical,  nor 
larged  Federal  payroll  necessa  i 
ful.    The  House  Manpower 
tee,  for  .example,  has  detailed 
glaring  examples  of  wa^te  thi 
cuned  in  Government  when, 
of  a  policy  of  maintainin; 
low  ceilings  on  the  number  oi 
the  Federal  payroll.  Gov 
cies  have  turned  to  the  priv; 
the  economy  to  procure  serv 
cost  far  more  than  it  would  to 
tional  direct-hire  civil  service 
working  for  the  Goverrmient 

Expressing  considei-able 
this  issue,  the  Government 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  has 
the  President  a  detailed  pla 
contends  will  save  an  estimate^ 
a  year  by  converting  the 
out  of  the  noi-mal  Governmen 
to  dirtct-hire  civil  sei-vice. 
31  unions,  with  members  in 
classified  and  wage-board  ar 
the  careful  attention  of  every 
this  body.     It  offers   one   pc 
proach  to  the  problem  of 
dollars  without  doing  violence 
cept  of  sei-vice  tc  the 
The  Government  Employees' 
serves  the  commendation  of 
for  helping  to  put  this  issue 
and  for  bringing  it  to  the 
American  people. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
this  point  the  text  of  the 
President,    signed    by    E.    C 
chairman  of  the  Government 
Council,    together    with    a 
statement  by  the  GEC  which 
in  some  detail,  the  position  of 
of  AFL-CIO  Unions. 

I  would  hope  that  each 
leagues  will  take  the  time 
themselves  with  the  argument ; 
the  Government  Employees' 
this  vital  issue — an  issue  w 
sure,  will  occupy  cur  increasini 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
A  Background  Statement  bv 
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The   Government    Employees' 
the  AFL-CIO  has  no  quarrel  with 
enterprise    system   on    which    thi 
economy  is  b-ised.    We  welcome 
prise;  we  concede  its  right  to  groi 
per;  we  salute  It  for  the  enormot^ 
tion   it   has   made   to   the 
country. 

We  subscribe  to  the  principle 
ernment   should   not  compete  vfth 
enterprise.     However,    we   do 
this  to  mean  that  the  Governmeht 
rendered  Impotent  or  that  it  mi  st 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  pr 
We  feel   that  the  Government 
historic  functions  to  perform, 
enterprise  has  totally  different 
perform. 

We    believe    this    subject    of 
should  be  a  two-way  street.    If 
should  not  compete  with  private 
It  follows  that  private  enterprise 
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Insist  en  competing  with  Government.  We 
sea  no  Justification  for  an  approach  in  which 
the  business  community  says  "what's  mine 
is  mine,  and  what's  yours  is  supposed  to  be 
contracted  out." 

It  would  mal'.o  as  much  sense  for  the 
Government  to  contract  out  to  private  firms 
f.:3  raising,  tr.iininf^.  and  equipping  of  cur 
Armed  Forces — in  the  manner  of  the  Hes- 
sians of  generations  past — as  It  does  to  say 
that  the  Government,  to  prove  it  is  non- 
competitive, mu'C  turn  over  to  profit- 
oriented  firms  those  duties  that  have  been 
performed  succ^FSfully  by  Government  em- 
ployees over  the  course  of  years.  This  is, 
of  cnir?e.  patently  ridiculous. 

There  is  no  rationale  for  contracting  with 
private  firms  to  do  the  Jobs  which  can  be 
done  cheaper,  and  better,  throiigh  the  use 
of  direct-hire  employees  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. If  this  present  procedure  is  pursued 
further — particularly  at  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration is  engaged  in  what  it  calls  a 
war  on  waste — the  American  people  are  go- 
ing to  be  misled.  They  will  be  told  that 
reductions  in  the  Federal  payroll  are  being 
made  in  the  interests  of  economy — but  will 
they  be  told,  as  well,  that  to  achieve  this 
goal,  more  money  Is  being  expended  to  pur- 
chase the  same  services  (or  even  services  of 
lesser  quality)  from  private  firms? 

The  trend  toward  contracting  out  \s  the 
Inevitable  byproduct  of  restrictive  personnel 
levels  in  the  Feder.il  service,  aggravated  by 
a  policy  directive  issued  in  1959,  and  still  In 
force,  which  virtually  commands  agency 
,  heads  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  pri- 
vate contractor.s,  as  opposed  to  direct-hire 
employees.  Irrespective  of  the  cost. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No.  60-2 
ssts  forth  the  views  of  a  prior  administra- 
tion on  this  question  of  competition  be- 
tween the  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise. It  states,  as  its  credo,  the  principle 
that  "the  Federal  Government  will  not  start 
or  carry  on  any  commercial-industrial  activ- 
ity to  provide  a  service  or  product  for  its  owu 
use  if  suc-h  product  or  service  can  be  pro- 
cured from  private  enterprise  through  ordi- 
nary business  channels." 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  the  bulletin  in- 
structs agency  officials  to  overlook  even  "rela- 
tively large  and  disproportionately  higher 
costs"  of  commercial  sources,  and  states  as 
a  general  rule  that  agencies  should  have  "a 
presumption  In  favor  •  •  •  of  commercial 
Eourcos" — even,  the  bulletin  says,  when  these 
are  "more  costly  commercial  sources." 

This  is  a  curious  policy.  It  is  a  "damn- 
the-cost-full-procurement-ahead"  concept. 
It  may  fit  some  administrators'  notions  of 
how  to  get  along  with  free  enterprise,  but  It 
certainly  is  at  odds  with  any  high-flown 
promises  about  prudent  management  of 
Government  aCTairs. 

Yet  the  policy  continues  to  exist,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  promised  the 
House  Manpower  Subcommittee  a  year  ago 
that  it  would  revise  the  bulletin,  still  has 
done  nothing. 

When  you  add  to  this  bulletin  the  un- 
realistic ceilings  on  personnel  witli  which 
Government  agencies  are  saddled  by  the 
Whitten  amendment,  you  create  the  kind  of 
situation  that  agency  administrators  mtist 
find  it  hard  to  resist.  On  the  one  hand  you 
have  increasing  demands  for  services  from 
departments  and  agencies  of  Government; 
on  the  other  hand  you  have  strict  directives 
on  the  number  of  people  you  are  allowed. 
Increased  efficiency  and  greater  productivity 
from  all  Government  workers — classified, 
postal  and  wage  board — have  perfonned  mir- 
acles In  terms  of  getting  a  quality  Job  done, 
but  this  has  not  been  enough  in  the  face  of 
new  programs  and  new  directions  for  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

What  Is  an  administrator  going  to  do? 
He's  going  to  have  the  work  done  by  a  pri- 
vate firm,  which  charges  not  only  for  the 
people  It  supplies,  but  which  also  charges 


overhead  and  profit.  Government  directives 
say  that  agencies  should  not  use  contract- 
Inar  out  procedures  to  circumvent  personnel 
ceilings.  But  given  the  problems,  these  di- 
rectives are  going  to  be  honored  more  In  the 
breach  than  In  the  observance. 

The  record  of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee 
Is  replete  with  evidence  to  sustain  this  point. 
In  Its  report  issued  earlier  this  year.  Repre- 
sentative DAvro  N.  Henderson,  subcommittee 
chairman,  said  this:  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  paying  about  $1.4  billion  annually 
more  than  would  be  necessary  If  this  work 
we  e  being  handled  by  civil  service  employees 
on  the  direct  payroll  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

The  su'ocommlttee  went  on  to  say:  "It  is 
no:  gcod  business  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  contract  with  private  interests  to  furnish 
to  the  Government  people  to  perform  work 
that  currently  is  and  historically  h.as  been 
successfully  handled  by  Government  per- 
sonnel. This,  In  the  opinion  of  the  subcom- 
mittee •  *  •  is  luiwarranted  (and)  Is  false 
economy. " 

The  report  centered  exclusively  on  the  con- 
tracting out  procedures  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. If  Its  findings  were  to  be  applied 
on  a  governmentwlde  basis — and,  after  all. 
the  contracting  out  is  being  conducted  in 
virtually  every  department  and  agency  of 
the  executive  branch — then  it  is  easy  to  tee 
how  the  figure  on  waste  would  reach,  or  e*- 
cced,  our  $2  billion  estimate. 

The  subcommittee  criticized  the  fact  that 
"no  one  in  the  Government  knows  how  many 
man-years  are  being  bought  from  private 
industry  to  work  in  the  Department  of  De- 
feru'e  nor  does  anyone  know  exactly  how 
much  It  is  costing."  In  other  words,  net 
only  Is  the  practice  widcsprcnd,  no  one  hns 
apparently  taken  the  time  to  discover  its 
wasteful  nature  relying  on  Bulletin  No.  60-  2's 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  private  contrac- 
tor, irrespective  of  disproportionately  higher 
cost.  The  subcommittee  ventured  the  opin- 
ion that  the  cost  of  contractor  employees 
"may  be  as  much  as  100  percent  more  than  a 
similar  staff  of  civil  service  per.';onnel  doing  n 
similar  job." 

The  subcommittee  said  it  had  found 
"many  examples  •  *  •  proving  that  re- 
strictive civil  service  personnel  ceilings  are 
a  major  reason  for  using  contractor  per- 
sonnel," and  said  its  members  were 
"shocked  at  the  degree  of  Inefliclency  and 
waste  of  Government  funds"  InvoU'ed. 

As  to  Bulletin  No.  60-2,  the  subcommittee 
said  this  policy  "does  lean  heavily  on  the 
side  of  commercial  sources  irrespective  of 
costs."  It  added:  "In  consideration  of  the 
dynamic  nature  of  our  economy,  plus  the 
changing  concepts  of  our  deferu;e  effort,  it 
Is  rather  difiicult  to  imagine  a  policy  of  this 
impo't  not  having  been  revised"  since  its 
adoption  in  September  1959. 

The  record  shows  only  one  type  of  con- 
tracting out  which  has  resulted  In  any  ap- 
preciable savings — but  ironically  these  sav- 
ings have  been  at  the  expense  of  another 
administration  principle:  Its  war  on  poverty. 
The  subcommittee  produced  evidence  show- 
ing  that,  when  Jahitorial  services  were 
turned  over  to  private  contractors,  the  lat- 
ter often  hired  workers  at  substandard 
wages — often  below  the  minimum  wage 
level.  We  deplore  this  type  of  situation 
which  pits  the  worker  on  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  economic  ladder  against  the  Govern- 
ment employee — to  the  detriment  of  botli. 
and  of  the  country,  as  well. 

Representative  Henderson,  expressing 
concern  over  this  situation,  quoted  from 
testimony  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Esther  Peterson  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  when  she  said:  "The 
Federal  Government  cannot  afford  to  save 
money  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
among  the  most  unskilled,  the  weakest,  and 
the  poorest  of  our  citizens.  This  result  is 
directly  contrary  to  one  of  our  most  fre- 
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quenjtiy  expressed  ideals.  Contributions  to 
our  Federal  Treasury  from  the  pockets  of 
those  living  In  the  depths  of  poverty  are  too 
costly." 

We  heartily  endorse  this  view.  We  hope 
that  the  officials  who  head  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  pay  heed  to  Mrs.  Peterson. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  signs 
that  the  administration  is  taking  a  hard, 
new  look  at  this  problem.  We  particularly 
applaud  the  pledges  by  Norman  Paul.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
that  thousands  of  jobs  usurped  by  military 
personnel  will  be  returned  to  regular  civil 
service  employees,  and  that  other  technical 
Jobs  now  filled  by  employees  of  private  con. 
tractors  likewise  will  be  returned  to  career 
civil  servants.  This  Is  a  welcome  start. 
Now  It  must  be  Implemented  and  enlarged 
upon    throughout    Government. 

GEC  opposition  to  contracting  out  Is 
nothing  new.  Back  In  1961  we  had  this  to 
say  on  the  subject:  "This  policy  has  led 
to  •  •  •  the  discharge  of  thousands  of  career 
civil  service  employees  before  they  have  be- 
come eligible  for  retirement,  and  at  an  age 
where  industry  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies are  unwilling  to  employ  their  services. 
The  policy  has  caused  the  waste  of  valuable 
skills  and  loss  of  the  effective  utilization  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Invested  In 
plant  facilities  and  tools.  It  has  caused 
thousands  of  families  and  hundreds  of  local 
communities  to  suffer  adverse  economic  ad- 
justment and  hardships.  It  has  also  fostered 
and  promoted  higher  defense  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
adequacy  and  quality  of  our  country's  de- 
fense posture  to  be  vested  In  the  proflt-motl- 
VPted  segment  of  our  economy.  Instead  of 
under  the  control  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration,  as  required  by  our  Constitu- 
tion." 

Our  commitment  to  frugality  Is  nothing 
new,  either.  Our  31  affiliated  unions  and 
their  members  have  long  been  pledged  to  the 
war  on  waste — pledged  to  It.  In  fact,  before 
it  was  really  fashionable.  Proof  of  our  com- 
mitment has  been  the  wholehearted  par- 
ticipation of  our  members  in  the  Federal 
employees'  incentive  award  program.  Over 
the  past  10  years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  ideas  have  been  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, resulting  In  savings  running  to  the 
hundred  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Vital  as  these  savings  have  been,  they  pale 
by  comparison  with  the  $2  billion  a  year 
which  can  be  saved  by  the  revised  personnel 
procedures  which  we  have  recommended  to 
the  President. 

(Following  Is  a  text  of  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  dated  August  18,  1965.) 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  31  unions  com- 
prising the  Government  Employes'  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  are  conscious  of  your  keen  desire 
to  achieve  sound  economies  in  the  Federal 
service.  We  are  aware  also  of  your  deep  in- 
terest In  the  well-being  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  devote  their  careers  to  public  service 
in  various  Federal  agencies. 

For  these  reasons,  we  offer  several  sugges- 
tions to  save  the  Government  as  much  as  $2 
billion  each  fiscal  year,  without  impairing 
any  essential  services  to  the  American  people. 

Earlier  this  year,  you  will  recall,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Issued 
a  report  on  the  personnel  practices  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  this  report,  the 
subcommittee  estimated  that  as  much  as 
$1,400  million  was  being  lost  annually  by 
contracting  to  private  companies  work  which 
had  been  historically  and  successfuUy  han- 
dled by  civil  service  employees. 

The  subcommittee's  report  concentrated 
exclusively  on  the  Department  of  Defense — 
which,  by  the  nature  of  its  huge  budget.  Is 
probably  the  largest  user  of  these  contracts. 
But  there  is  considerable  evidence  which 
could  be  adduced  to  show  similar  examples  lu 


other  executive  departments  and  agencies — 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Agency,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration,  to  name 
Just  a  few.  These  practices  In  nondefense 
agencies  could  add  up  to  as  much  as  $600 
million  more  each  year. 

The  Government  Employes'  Council  pro- 
poses four  steps  to  alleviate  the  situation : 

1.  Withdrawal  or  substantial  modification 
of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No.  60-2. 
This  document  was  Issued  in  1959  by  another 
administration,  setting  forth,  as  official  pol- 
icy, the  concept  that  the  Government  should 
not  perform  services  and  functions  which 
can  be  provided  by  private  firms.  Regretta- 
bly, this  document  has  not  been  revised  In 
succeeding  years.  It  specifically  permits 
agency  officials  to  purchase  services  from 
private  firms  even  when  they  are  far  more 
costly  to  the  taxpayers  than  the  use  of  di- 
rect-hire civil  service  personnel.  We  believe 
this  files  In  the  face  of  your  administration's 
efforts  to  achieve  meaningful  economies. 

2.  Ending  entirely  the  use  of  military  per- 
sonnel to  perform  civilian  functions.  This 
has  proven  quite  costly  In  tax  d&llars  on  the 
basis  of  the  House  subcommittee  hearings. 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  Representative  Davdj  N. 
Henderson,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
estimated  that  "at  least  50,000  active-duty 
military  men  in  our  armed  services  (are) 
performing  civilian-type  work."  This  is  det- 
rimental to  our  defense  posture  as  well  as 
harmful  to  your  economy  efforts.  Particu- 
larly now.  In  view  of  the  serious  military  situ- 
ation In  the  Far  East,  we  believe  these  per- 
sonnel should  be  released  to  combat  duty, 
and  their  civilian  functions — carpenters, 
painters,  chauffeurs,  typists,  stock  clerks, 
statisticians,  etc. — be  returned  to  the  civil 
service  categorV  where  they  previously  be- 
longed. 

3.  Repeal  of*  the  Whitten  amendment, 
which  has  placed  unrealistic  ceilings  on  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  council  was  gratified 
with  your  action  of  August  6,  1965,  signing 
H.R.  6622  Into  law.  The  new  statute  helps 
relieve  a  critical  situation  by  exempting  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  the  personnel 
restrictions  of  the  Whitten  amendment. 
However,  as  long  as  Korean  war-type  ceilings 
are  placed  on  other  agencies — ceUings  which 
do  not  take  into  account  the  additional  de- 
mands generated  by  an  ever-Increasing  pop- 
ulation, and  the  additional  services  required 
by  new  statutes  and  expanding  agency  func- 
tions— these  restrictions  will  serve  as  an  open 
Invitation  to  agencies  to  purchase  untold 
numbers  of  man-years  of  service  outside  the 
Government  in  order  to  achieve  agency  mis- 
sions. Procurement  of  these  services  from 
private  companies  results  in  far  higher  costs 
to  the  taxpayers  than  does  the  direct  hire 
of  additional  civil  service  employees. 

4.  A  review  In  depth  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment plans  to  close  or  consolidate  military 
installations.  While  there  may  be  some  ac- 
tivities which  are  no  longer  essential  because 
of  changing  defense  requirements,  the  Gov- 
ernment Employes'  Council  believes  that  the 
determination  to  close  many  facilities  consti- 
tutes false  economy.  The  military  hardware 
being  produced  at  some  of  these  installa- 
tions remains  vital  to  the  defense  of  freedom, 
and  the  Defense  Department  will  be  forced 
to  obtain  this  hardware  from  private  firms. 
This  will  letd.  Inevitably,  to  greater  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  Manpower 
Subcommittee  has  Indicated  It  plans  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  base-closure  question.  We 
hope  the  administration  will  Join  with  us  in 
a  serious  review  of  this  matter  before  the 
subcommittee  In  the  interest  of  sound  fiscal 
ihanagement. 

While  welcoming  this  administration's  ef- 
forts toward  economy,  the  Government 
Employes'  Council  Is  concerned  that  It 
might  be  turned  In  the  direction  of  merely 
reducing  the  size  of  the  Government  payroll. 
In  years  gone  by.  Federal  employees  have 


been  the  "whipping  boys"  for  many  a  so- 
called  economy  drive,  for  it  has  long^  been 
popular  to  regard  Federal  employment  as 
some  evil  that  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
We  are  confident  that  your  administration 
has  no  such  thought  in  mind,  but  we  are 
concerned  that  overzealous  officials  at  lower 
levels  in  the  executive  department  might 
construe  the  frugality  drive  as  open  season 
on  civil  service  employees. 

If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case — if  the 
tactics  at  the  agency  level  should  be  to  slash 
payrolls  and  then  turn  work  over  to  private 
contractors — then  the  admirUstration's  ef- 
forts toward  economy  not  only  will  be  Illusory 
but  we  will  all  suffer,  for  there  will  be  a 
lessening  of  service  to  the  American  people 
and  a  marked  reduction  In  Its  quality. 

Let  me  once  again  pledge  to  you,  Mr. 
President — on  behalf  of  tlie  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  classified,  postal  and  wage 
board  services  whom  our  31  affiliated  unions 
represent — that  the  Government  Employes' 
Council  wholeheartedly  supports  your  goal 
of  a  Federal  establishment  which  will  pro- 
vide the  American  people  a  maximum  of 
service  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  This  has  been 
the  historic  position  of  the  Government  em- 
ployee; It  win  continue  to  be  our  policy. 

Because  we  are  most  anxious  to  Join  more 
fully  In  the  administration's  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  savings  throughout  Gov- 
ernment, we  look  forward  to  an  early  oppor- 
tunity for  a  small  committee  to  discuss  our 
proposals  in  greater  detail  with  you  or  your 
designated  representatives. 
Respectfully, 

E.  C.  Hallbeck, 

Chairman. 


THE  AMERICAN  PATRIOT 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a 
vanishing  species,  the  American  patriot. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  patriotism  seems  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  shuflBe.  Time  was 
when  flag-waving  was  not  reserved  for 
bandstand  orators.  When  young  men 
marched  proudly  to  the  music  of  patriotic 
songs.  When  obtrusive  patriotism  was 
fashionable.  When  you  did  not  have  to 
apologize  for  wearing  burning  patriotism 
on  one's  sleeve.  Time  was  when  all 
Americans  celebrabed  the  Nation's  great- 
ness, revered  patriotism  as  a  virtue, 
treasured  America's  glorious  traditions, 
idolized  the  great  Americans  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  patriotism 
made  a  comeback.  In  this  time  of  strife, 
when  patriotism  is  so  sorely  needed,  a 
series  of  patriotic  booster  shots  for  the 
American  public  is  indeed  called  for.  For 
decades  most  of  our  patriotic  fervor  has 
radiated  from  the  entertainment  indus- 
try. An  outstanding  example  is  cur- 
rently on  display  in  the  Nation's  en- 
tertairunent  capital.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

I  have  reference  to  the  Las  Vegas 
Desert,  Inn's  musical  extravaganza. 
"Hello  America."  which  will  celebrate  its 
first  anniversary  in  September. 

For  more  than  700  sellout  perform- 
ances "Hello  America,"  with  its  clean 
and  wholesome  appeal  to  the  entire 
family,  has  initiated  and  perpetuated  a 
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patriotic  spirit  that  has  gi 
look  to  the  entertainment  fiel< 

Its  stirring  message  of  love 
and  flag  is  a  dramatic  reminder 
ideals  which  brought  this  Nat;  on 
ing.   It  teaches  us  the  value  o: 
our  men  have  bled  and 
blatantly  decries  our  mystifjtng 
ness  for  apologizing  for  wavii^g 
beautiful  banner  that  flies. 

Because  it  does  all  of  these 
Speaker.  I  respectfully  suggest 
gressional  recognition  and 
tion  be  accorded  "Hello  America 
patriotic  venture  of  the  highes  t 
that  these  remarks  be  inseilted 
Congressional  Record. 
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Las  Vegas. — There's  a  lot   of 
entertainment  around — the  reasfcn 
bear   much    about    It    is,    noboqy 
for  It. 

I  don't  know  how  long  it's 
heard    a   guy   say,    "Pssst,    hey 
about   tonight  we  dig  up  some 
wholesome  entertainment?" 

Why,  right  here  where  men 
women  are  nude,  the  Desert  Inn 
show.  "Hello,  America,"  that  baris 
and  has  no  smutty  jokes.     Car; 
Dyan  Cannon  saw  it  three  tlm^- 
married. 

I  brought  my  beautiful  wife 
brate  a  birthday  that  shall  be  n  i 
also  numberless. 

"You'll   enjoy   the   nostalgia," 
B.W.    "It'll  remind  you  of  your 

"They  show  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
Juan  Hill,"  I  informed  her,  " 
World's  Fair  of  1893. 

"Your    favorite    high    school 
songs   •    •    •   The  Bunny  Hug 
Trot  •  •  •  'Bertha  the  Sewing 
•    *    •   "I  Don't  Care,'   •   •    •   •!• 
Home,  Kathleen.'  " 

After  the  B.W.   belted  me  foi 
we  enjoyed  the  show,  especially  a 
dog   act,   with   the   dogs   wearing 
flags — Just  before  they  climaxed 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

Sophisticates  might  call  it  a 
waving.    But  the  current  surge 
makes  It  seem  timely.     Ed 
it  should  be  on  TV.    The  mana 
of  taking  it  to  London  to  show 
America's  cleaner  than  a  beagle's 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  imanimous  consent,  leive 
sence   was  granted   to  Mr. 
Michigan  (at  the  request  of 
R.  Ford)    on  account  of  de4th 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRA^rTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  p 
address  the  House,  following 
lative  program  and  any  special 
heretofore  entered,  was  grantpd 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes 
revise  and  extend  his  remark 
elude  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  GooDELL   (at  the  request 
Skubitz)   for  today,  for  30 
revise  and  extend  his  remarHs 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the 
Skubitz  ).  for  today,  of  10  n^lnutes 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
elude  extraneous  matter, 


requ  sst 
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Mr.  Feighaw  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Grider),  for  1  hour,  on  August  26;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  OlLvRA  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grider)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on 
August  30;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edmondson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Grider)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  September  1; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Grider)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  September 
1;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Mahon  during  his  remarks  on  the 
continuing  resolution  and  to  include  cer- 
tain tabular  material. 

Mr.  MacGregor  in  his  remarks  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  to  include  a  more 
extensive  copy  of  the  text  of  the  editorial 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  to  which 
he  referred. 

Mr.  Brock  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  special  order  today  and 
to  include  charts  and  tables  and  other 
pertinent  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sktjbitz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Brock  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grider)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Mackie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  CooLEY. 

Mr.  Nix. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye  M. 
Sokltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2263.  An  act  to  establish  a  tratBc 
branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions  and  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment to  such  court  of  five  additional 
judges:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  485.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretsiry 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit, 
American  River  division.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws; 


H.R.  1481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Donovan  C.  MoSett; 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  to  amend  section  1825  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  witness'  feee  in  habeas 
corpus  cases  and  In  proceedings  to  vacate 
sentence  under  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis; 

HJl.  3760.  An  act  for  the! relief  of  certain 
individuals; 

H.R.  3990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1871 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit  mile- 
age allowances  of  grand  and  petit  jurors; 

HR.  3992.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(f) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
transcrlps  furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts; 

H.R.  3997.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(b) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  providi 
for  the  recording  of  proceedings  In  the  U.S 
district  courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound 
recording  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or  me- 
chanical means; 

H  R.  4719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
C.  Rumley,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of 
George  S.  Rumley; 

H.R.  5497.  An  act  to  amend  paragraphs  b 
and  c  of  section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  9544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  620,000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile;  and 

H.R.  5401.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  pvirposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. August  26,  1965.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1507.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  29,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on, 
and  a  survey  of  the  Trinity  River  and  trib- 
utaries, Tex.,  made  pursuant  to  several  con- 
gressional authorizations  listed  In  the  report 
(H.  Doc.  276);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations  and  appendixes. 

1508.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mentary appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, Bureau  of  the  Mint,  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1509.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  period  January  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965, 
pursuant  to  section  105  of  Public  Law  88-454: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1510.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the 
depreciation  accounting  of  air  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  516.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
investigations  and  studies  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  133;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  851).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  517.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
investigations  and  studies  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  133;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  852).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  514.  Reso- 
lution to  amend  House  Resolution  142  re- 
lating to  expenses  of  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  853).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  526.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  118;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  854) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  537.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  an 
Investigation  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 94;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
855).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. House  Joint  Resolution  639.  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  856). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  10518.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend 
its  protection  to  additional  employees,  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  871). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMlVnTTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Sa  Suk;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  857) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Mlrhan  Gazarlan;  with  amendment.  (Rept. 
No.  858) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  nil.  An  act  for  the  reller  of 
Pola  Bodensteln;  v/lthout  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  869 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Conunlttec  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Chung  J.  Clark;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  860).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Kris  Ann  Larsen;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  861).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlnus  Agganis;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
862 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1018.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eligio 
Ciardlello;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
863 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Kock  Kong  Fong;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  864) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Lily  Ning  Sheehan;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  865) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3082.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yester 
Arpacioglugil;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
866).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Hwang  Tal  Shik;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  867) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Ann  Hartmann;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  868).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6229.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sun 
Ho;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  869). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Soo 
Kim;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  870). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elena 
Vasslllou;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  872). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jennifer  Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  873).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  874).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  9526.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaella 
Achilli;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  876) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whols 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  10663.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research 'and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  electrical 
power  and  to  undertake  projects  to  evaluate 
and  demonstrate  the  economical  and  techni- 
cal feasibility  of  such  transmission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreig;n  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  10664.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research  regarding  overhead  electric  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  effect  of  such  lines 
upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  citizens,  com- 
munity planning  and  zoning,  real  estate  val- 
ues and  tax  revenues,  and  the  natiiral  beauty 


of  our  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreig;n  Commerce. 

VLR.  10665.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  amor- 
tization deduction  and  an  Increased  tax 
credit  for  certain  underground  electrical 
transmission  lines,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  10666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
or  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  an  additional 
credit  for  gifts  or  contributions  to  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  10667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  free  Importation  of  certain  specialized 
educational  equipment;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  10668.  A  bill  to  establUh  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  10669.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estob- 
llshment  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Riverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purjwses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.ROYBAL: 
H.R.  10670.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Riverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.R.  10671.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  maintain  reserve  inventories  of  feeds, 
and   fibers,   and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agricultvire. 

ByMr.SIKES:  ^ 

HJl.  10672.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  to  determine 
the  justification  for  a  channel  at  Indian  Pass 
in  Apalachlcola  Bay,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HH.  10673.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  platinum  from  either 
the  national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.R.  10674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BRO"YHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  10675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  in- 
clusion of  certain  periods  of  reemployment  of 
annuitants  for  the  purpose  of  computing  an- 
nuities of  their  surviving  spouses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CAREY :  '^^ 

H.R.  10676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  full  tax 
deduction  for  child  care  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.DINGELL: 
H.R.  10677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  Na- 
tional Scenic  Riverway  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  10678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  Na- 
tional Scenic  Riverway  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  10679.  A  bill  for  the 
a  Commission  on  Science  and 
to   the   Committee   on   Science 
nautlcs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  10680.  A  bill  to  authorlzi 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
tatlon.  sale,  and  handling  of 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purpose: 
or  experimentation,  and  for  othkr 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultur ; 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana 

H.R.  10681.  A  bill  to  revitalize 
can  gold  mining  industry;  to  th 
on  Interior  anrd"  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10682.  A  bill  to  amend 
Preference  Act  of  1944  to  extend 
of  the  War  Department 
Marine  Officers  School.  New  Orl4a 
embarkation,  the  preference  In 
civilian  employment  provided  by 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER : 

H.R.  10683.  A  bill  to  amend 
United    States    Code,    "Copyrlgh ; 
actions  for  infringements  of 
tain  instances,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  10684.  A  bin  to  create 
Commission  and  the  Freedom 
conduct  research   to  develop  ar 
body  of  operational  knowledge 
cal.   psychological,   economic 
and  organizational  areas  to 
military  capabilities  of  the  Unlte< 
other  nations  In  the  global  strug  jl 
freedom   and  communism,   to 
train  Government  personnel  and 
zens  to  understand  and  Implement 
of  knowledge,  and  also  to  provid » 
and  training  for  foreign  studerjts 
areas  of  knowledge  under 
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dltlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.J.  Res.  639.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing  appropriations   for   the   fiscal    year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.J.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25  in  each  year  as  National 
Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.  Res.  545.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Res.  546.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10518.  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  Its 
protection  to  additional  employees,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills    and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H  R.  10685.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry   of  a   pipe   organ   for   the  use   of  8t. 
Mark's    Cathedral,    Seattle,    Wash.;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  10686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masako 
Ammons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  10687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Koenig;   to  the  Committee  on  the  J\idlclary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  10688.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Voylslav 
Boblc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10689.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gordana 
Topalovlch,  Dragana  Topalovlch,  and  Svet- 
lana  Topalovlch;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  10690.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nikolas 
Koutsoumaris;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  10C91.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Helga  M.  Kimball;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  10692.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  certain  operating  employees  cf 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  for  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  construction  of  Llbby  Dam; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  10693.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry   of  a   pipe  organ  for  the  use  of  St. 
Mark's    Cathedral,    Seattle,    Wash.;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  10694.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ignazio 
and  Rosa  DeLeonardo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  10695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Yusscf  Karma,  his  wife,  Angele  Karma,  and 
their  minor  son,  Frederick  Karma;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
264.  Mr.  COHELAN  presented  a  petition 
of  150  residents  of  Berkeley  and  Oakland, 
Calif.,  urging  that  the  Challenge  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi PVeedom  Democratic  Party  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS. 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  B|lOCK 

OF    TEJOresSE* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  25 

Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Speaker 
serting  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
sis  of  the  Federal  revenue 
posal  which  is  the  base  of  my 
for  the  education  bill. 

This  analysis  prepared  by 
tive  Reference  Service  of  the 
Congress  looks  into  both  sides  |of 
sharing  plan  very  carefully.    ] 
lines  some  of  the  history  thi 
made.    I  feel  it  deserves  the 
every  Member  of  Congress. 
Analysis  of  PREsmENT  Johnson 

To  Shake  Rising  Tax  Revenues 

AND  Local  Governments 

One  proposal   which  may  rec4ive 
consideration  by  the  89th  Congresi  1 
may  stir  up  considerable  control  ersy 
recommendation   that  the 
ment   channel    excess   Federal 
State  and  local  governments. 

This  proposal  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  espoused  by  Dr.  Walte  : 


4es  Tax  ^'bo  recently  resigned  his  official  position  as 

chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  As  far  back  as  in  June  of 
1960,  while  still  chairman  of  the  Economics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
he  proposed  that  rising  Federal  revenues  be 
distributed  to  State  and  local  governments 
with  little  or  no  Federal  strings  attached. 

This  recommendation  did  not  begin  to  re- 
ceive  serious   attention   by   the  Democratic 
administration  until  last  spring.     This  was 
1965  because  other  more  pressing  fiscal  measures, 

such  as  the  tax  reduction  bill,  were  receiving 
am  in-     primary  consideration,  and  also  due  to  the 
analy-     ^act  that  the  Federal  budget  has  been  run- 
ring  pro-     ii"i8  chronic  deficits  since   1960.     However, 
sharing     °^"^  expanding  economy,  spurred  on  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  early  this 
year,  now  holds  promise  of  possible  budget 
surpluses  within  the  next  2  years  and  makes 
serious     consideration     of      this      proposal 
possible. 

The   Democratic   Party   platform   adopted 
last  summer  specifically  stated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  give  consideration  to 
the   "development   of   fiscal    policies   which 
would    provide    revenue    sources    to    hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  to  as- 
sist them  with  their  responsibilities."    The 
Republican    Presidential    nominee.    Senator 
serious     Barry  Goldwater,  also  recommended  that  a 
and  which     portion  of  Federal  Income  taxes  be  returned 
is  the     tv^  the  States  and  that  these  governments  be 
,■  Govern-     given  a  larger  share  of  revenues  derived  from 
i^venues    to     Inheritance  taxee. 

In  a  statement  Issued  on  October  28,  1964 

M4re  recently     President  Johnson  declared  the  intention  of 

W.  Heller,     the  administration  to  carry  out  the  pledge 
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the  Democratic  Party  had  made  to  seek  ways 
of  providing  additional  help  to  State  and 
local  governments.  As  a  means  cf  carrying 
out  this  intention  he  proposed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  make  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  "some  part  of 
our  great  and  growing  Federal  tax  revenues — 
over  and  above  existing  aids."  » 

President  Johnson  then  appointed  a  task 
force  compo&ad  of  individuals  from  Govern- 
ment and  business  and  headed  by  Joseph  A. 
Pechman,  Director  of  Economics  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  to  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  aside  a  fixed  percentage  of 
Federal  revenues  each  year  in  a  trust  fund 
for-  distribution  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. A  report  has  Just  been  made  by  this 
task  force  and  submitted  to  the  White  House, 
but  most  of  its  details  have  been  kept  con- 
fidential. 

Two  basic  considerations  have  prompted 
the  administration  to  consider  the  poGslbilliy 
of  sharing  additional  Federal  revenues  with 
State   and   local   governments. 

First  of  all.  the  steady  and  ths  more  re- 
cent r.apid  growth  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  the  leveling  off  of  defense  expendi- 
tures due  to  the  closing  down  of  certain  mili- 
tary installations  is  expected  to  produce  a 
budgetary  surplus  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1966.  It  Is  feared  by  administration  econo- 
mists that  the  realization  of  these  surpluses 
before  full  employment  of  manpower  and  re- 
sources Is  achieved  will  cause  a  fiscal  drag 


'  Presidential  statement  No.  6  on  economic 
issues.  "Strengthening  State-Local  Govern- 
'  ment,"  Oct.  28,  1964. 
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on  our  economy  and  will  retard  the  business 
expansion  we  are  currently  enjoying. 

The  second  underlying  fact*  is  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  badly  In  need  of 
new  revenue  sources  to  meet  the  ever-grow- 
ing needs  of  their  citizens  for  additional 
schools,  hospitals,  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. State  and  local  expenditures  are  contin- 
uing to  climb  at  a  rapid  rate.  During  the  10- 
year  period  from  1954  through  1963  the  ex- 
penditures of  these  governments  more  than 
doubled,  having  increased  from  S36.6  bUllon 
to  $74,9  billion.  State  and  local  Indebtedness 
Increased  even  more  rapidly  during  this  same 
period — from  $38.9  billion  to  $86.4  billion. 
With  archaic  tax  systems  which  place  heavy 
reliance  on  sales  taxes,  fees  and  property  tax- 
es rather  than  taxes  on  Incomes,  it  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  difficult  with  each  pass- 
ing year  for  State  and  local  governments  to 
support  the  rising  costs  of  those  programs 
so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  their  citizens. 

The  fuU  details  of  the  task  force  report  on 
this  proposal  are  not  known.  However,  it  is 
understood  that  a  formula  has  been  recom- 
mended which  will  provide  that  1  or  2  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  personal  income  tax  base 
(which  Is  taxable  income  after  exemptions 
and  deductions)  will  be  set  aside  annually 
in  a  trust  fund  for  distribution  to  State  and 
local  governments.  With  a  tax  base  of  $250 
billion  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1965,  State 
and  local  governments  would  receive  any- 
where from  $2.5  blUion  to  $5  billion  annuany 
should  such  a  formula  be  formally  approved. 
As  the  economy  expands  and  Federal  rev- 
enues rise,  more  would  automatically  become 
available  for  distribution  to  State  and  local 
governments  under  tills  plan. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  this  money  be 
given  to  the  States  unconditionally.  This 
means  that  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  free  to  make  their  own  determina- 
tions on  Just  how  the  money  will  be  spent. 
Also,  there  would  be  no  Federal  supervision 
or  administration  of  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  once  they  are  disbursed. 

These  amounts  would  be  in  addition  to 
payments  which  are  already  made  under 
various  programs  of  Federal  aid.  some  of 
which  have  been  In  operation  for  years.  In 
the  cvurent  fiscal  year  1965  such  payments 
to  State  and  local  governments  are  expected 
to  amount  to  $10.6  bUllon.  They  are  dis- 
bursed for  specific  purposes  such  as  for  high- 
way construction,  airport  construction, 
school  construction  and  maintenance,  public 
assistance,  etc.  They  are  allocated  under 
varying  formulas  prescribed  by  law.  These 
formulas  frequently  require  State  matching 
and  have  generally  been  devised  so  that  the 
poorer  States  receive  more  aid  than  the  richer 
States.  Each  program  is  subject  to  close 
supervision  and  control  by  the  administer- 
ing Federal  agency. 

It  Is  not  known  just  how  these  additional 
funds  will  be  allocated  among  the  States. 
They  may  be  disbursed  according  to  a  for- 
mula based  upon  population  or  average  in- 
come or  both.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
task  force  studying  this  proposal  has  recom- 
mended that  perhaps  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  payments  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  average  Income  and  the  re- 
mainder on  a  population  basis. 

These  bloclis  grants  represent  a  departure 
from  the  conventional  method  of  disbursing 
Federal  aid.  The  disbursement  of  $28  mil- 
lion to  the  States  under  terms  of  the  Surplus 
Distribution  Act  of  1936  represents  the  only 
Instance  In  U.S.  history  when  Peder.al  funds 
have  been  granted  to  the  States  without 
conditions  governing  use  of  the  funds.  How- 
ever, the  money  was  originally  deposited 
with  the  States;  but  Its  return  never  was 
requested. 

Canada  and  Australia  have  both  made  un- 
condltlonal  payments  to  local  governing 
bodies. 

Assuming  that  legislation  embodying  this 
general   proposal   is  introduced   during  the 


next  Congress,  the  earliest  date  that  It  would 
become  effective  would  probably  be  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1966,  or  possibly  1967,  con- 
tingent, of  course,  upon  a  continued  expan- 
sion of  economic  activity. 

Since  the  precise  details  of  the  administra- 
tion proposal  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  specific  evaluation 
of  it.  However,  some  of  the  basic  arguments 
for  and  against  a  general  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Government  redistribute  to  State 
and  local  governments  certain  tax  revenues 
are  briefly  given  below. 

arguments  in  favor  of  this  proposal 
In  an  expanding  economy  and  under  pres- 
ent tax  rates  Federal  revenues  increase  on 
the  average  by  about  $6  blUlon  yer  year.  Ad- 
ministration economists  fear  that  these  ad- 
ditional taxes  will  siphon  off  too  much  money 
from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  A 
Federal  surplus  will  thus  result  before  full 
employment  of  manpower  and  resources  la 
achieved.  Such  a  surplus  has  the  effect  of 
retarding  economic  growth,  and  In  time,  the 
forces  of  recession  set  in.  It  is  beUeved  that 
enactment  of  this  proposal  will  avert  this 
fiscal  drag  which  such  budget  surpluses  may 
exert  upon  our  national  economy. 

It  Is  true  that  appropriate  tax  reduction 
measures  will  also  counteract  the  restrictive 
effects  on  the  economy  that  a  budget  surplus 
produces.  However,  tax  reduction  bills  take 
too  long  to  enact,  and  a  recession  may  be 
well  on  Its  way  before  such  legislation  can 
take  effect.  By  making  excess  revenues 
available  to  State  and  local  governments 
automatically,  action  gets  underway  Im- 
mediately to  offset  the  contractive  effect  of 
such  surpluses. 

Once  it  is  agreed  that  It  is  the  wisest  eco- 
nomic policy  to  spend  these  excess  Federal 
revenues,  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
largest  area  of  unmet  national  needs  lies  in 
the  services  provided  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Additional  Federal  grants  to 
these  needy  governments  will  provide  them 
with  additional  revenues  upon  which  they 
can  depend  and  will  relieve  in  some  measure 
the  critical  shortage  of  funds  which  con- 
stantly harasses  them.  Such  grants  will  en- 
able them  to  better  meet  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  their  people  for  more  schools, 
hospitals,  heatlh  and  welfare  services. 

State  and  local  governments  have  been  In- 
creasing their  outlays  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  few  years  In  an  attempt  to  meet  their 
mounting  obligations.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  currently  spending  about  $75 
biUlon  per  year;  by  1972  their  expenditures 
are  expected  to  reach  $120  billion.  On  the 
other  hand,  Federal  spending  has  remained 
relatively  stable  and  may  rise  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $98  billion  predicted  for  fiscal 
year  1965  to  only  $110  or  $115  billion  by  that 
time. 

Because  of  the  severe  shortage  of  funds 
which  has  faced  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  Intervene  by  means  of 
special  aid  programs  to  help  to  bring  about 
some  solution  to  this  difficult  problem. 
Without  additional  Federal  aid  these  gov- 
ernments are  not  going  to  be  able  to  fully 
meet  the  burgeoning  demand  of  their  citi- 
zens for  necessary  services. 

It  may  be  argued  that  State  and  local 
governments  will  not  use  these  Federal  funds 
wisely  if  they  are  granted  or  wUl  reduce 
their  own  taxes  and  expenditures  for  neces- 
sary programs.  Experience  of  the  past,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  such  fears  are  ground- 
less, and  that  this  will  not  be  the  case.  A 
large  proportion  of  total  State  and  local 
outlays  over  the  past  years  have  been  used 
for  educational,  health,  and  welfare  pur- 
poses— an  Indication  that  they  are  cognizant 
of  the  needs  of  their  people  In  these  areas 
and  are  attempting  to  meet  them. 


Grants  made  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments without  the  usual  strict  supervision 
will  enable  these  bodies  to  operate  more  in- 
dependently— free  from  Federal  control. 
Local  officials  will  be  free  from  Federal  dwn- 
Inatlon,  and  the  spread  of  a  growing  Federal 
bureaucracy  will  be  halted.  State  and  local 
governments  will  thus  be  in  a  stronger  fi- 
nancial position,  and  a  better  fiscal  balance 
will  be  achieved  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Unconditional  grants  will  free  the  Federal 
Government  from  much  redtape  and  over- 
head currently  necessitated  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  aid  programs.  Present 
aid  programs  are  becoming  so  numerous 
and  diverse  that  they  are  becoming  un- 
manageable. During  the  fiscal  year  1963  the 
Treasury  Department  itemized  some  66  pro- 
grams of  direct  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  do  not  include  numerous' other 
programs  of  assistance  disbursed  directly  to 
individuals  and  Institutions  within  tlie 
States.  During  the  past  10  years  direct  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments  have 
almost  tripled — increarlng  from  $3  8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1956  to  an  estimated  $10.6  bil- 
lion In  the  current  fiscal  year  1965.  During 
the  last  Congress  some  10  to  30  additional 
aid  programs  were  authorized,  depending 
upon  how  one  considers  a  separate  program. 
Making  additional  revenues  available  to  State 
and  local  authorities  without  the  usual  strict 
controls  would  enable  Federal  officials  to 
devote  more  of  their  time  and  energy  to  more 
pressing  problems  of  national  defense.  Inter- 
national relations,  etc.  They  would  also  be 
freed  from  constant  pressuring  from  lobby- 
ing groups  seeking  special  projects  or  bene- 
fits for  their  particular  districts. 

Unconditional  grants  will  be  a  boom  to 
low-income  cities  and  States.  Stringent 
matching  requirements  currently  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  numerous  pro- 
grams make  it  difficult  for  some  of  these 
governments  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
proffered  assistance,  or,  if  they  do  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  aid,  frequently  it  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  vital  services.  If  the 
funds  are  allocated  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
population  (as  has  been  proposed  by  the 
task  force  report) ,  the  poorer  and  more  needy 
areas  will  stand  to  benefit  more  than  the 
richer  districts. 

Since  States  and  localities  may  well  spend 
these  excess  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses, it  can  be  argued  that  this  would 
relieve  the  Federal  Government  from  mak- 
ing a  decision  on  the  controversial  question 
of  granting  Federal  aid  to  religious  institu- 
tions. 

Federal  grants  made  with  few  or  no  strings 
attached  will  foster  healthy  competition 
among  the  State,  county,  and  cl\y  govern- 
ments for  this  aid. 

arguments  against  this  proposal 
First  of  all,  such  a  plan  presupposes  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  the  realization  of  Fed- 
eral budget"  surpluses.  While  it  Is  true  that 
since  1961  we  have  been  enjoying  an  expan- 
sion of  economic  activity,  full  employment 
of  our  labor  force  and  full  utilization  of  our 
industrial  capacity  have  yot  to  be  attained. 
During  the  past  30  years  budget  surpluses 
have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
general  rule.  A  Federal  svirplus  has  Dsen 
realized  In  only  6  years  out  of  the  30-;  cur 
period  from  1935  through  1964.  Still  another 
deficit  Is  anUclpated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1965.  and  In  the  years  following  there 
Is  no  guarantee  that  a  surplus  will  auto- 
matically be  produced.  If  such  Federal 
assistance  were  made  available  only  in  those 
years  when  a  surplus  Is  expected,  State  and 
local  governments  would  find  it  difficult  to 
plan  their  spending  programs  with  such  an 
indefinite  and  uncertain  arrangement.  Once 
they  received  Federal  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram, they  would  automatically  count  on 
receiving  them  year  after  year.    It  would  not 
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Some    fear    that    without 
supervision  and  control.  State 
ernments  will  not  use  the  funds 
way.     Knowing   that   additlona 
forthcoming  from  the  Federal 
they  may  be  tempted  to  reduce 
taxes  and  curtail  vital  program  i 
apprehension    that    rural- 
legislatures    will    make 
funds  which  will  not  be  in  the 
of  the  majority  of  citizens. 
are  fearful  that  the  money  may 
down  below  the  State  level, 
rights  advocates  fear  that  In 
funds  will  be  spent   to  support 
schools,  housing,  and  other 
ure  of  the  Federal   Government 
the  actual  distribution  of  fund  i 
State   level    will    undoubtedly 
controversy   among   State,   county 
leaders  as  to  just  how  these 
spent. 

It  is  argued  that  additional 
coming    from    Wachington   will 
State  and  local  governments  to 
and  more  dependent  on  our 
ment  rather  than  stronger  and 
reliant  as  advocates  of  this 
It  is  also  feared  that  Federal 
enlarged  rather  than  diminished 
further  aid  to  these  governing 

Rather  than  doling  out 
State  and  local  governments 
any  surplus  funds  should  be 
our  large  national  debt.    This  fall , 
debt  reached  its  highest  point  in 
latest  Treasury  Department 
that  It  now  amounts  to  $315.5 
November  13, 1964) .    There  is 
timent  by  Cabinet  and  other 
that  the  funds  can  better  be  speni 
needed  Federal  programs  such  as 
sit.  cancer  research,  welfare 
and  that  these  programs  should 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  aiding  Stat  s 
governments. 

Right  now  administration  aids 
studying  the  report  submitted 
force   on   this    proposal.      Shoulc 
Johnson  recommend  that  legls 
troduced  embodying  this  genera 
that  the  Federal  Government 
revenues   with    States    and 
bound  to  represent  one  of  the 
tant  measures  to  be  considered 
Congress.     Undoubtedly,   the 
versy  will  revolve  around  Just  how 
eral  control  and  supervision  sha  1 
cised  over  the  disbursement  of  the  ie 
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Mr.  MACKIE.    Mr.  Speakei 
but  potentially  rich  nation  celel  rated 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  independence 
week.   We  wish  to  extend  our 
to  His  Excellency,  Leon  M'Ba, 
dent  of  Gabon,  and  to  His 

Arlstide  N.  E.  Issembe,  the 

bassador  to  the  United  States 

In  the  span  of  5  years,  Gabon  las  made 
remarkable  economic  progress,  (specially 
in  regard  to  its  vast  mineral  wealth. 
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Each  year,  along  with  700,000  tons  of 
wood,  it  exports  about  1  miiiion  tons  of 
crude  oil,  600,000  tons  of  very  high-grade 
manganese,  over  1,000  tons  of  30-percent 
uranium  oxide,  and  about  1,000  kilo- 
grams of  gold. 

Gabon  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rio 
Muni  and  Cameroon,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Republic  of  Congo — Brazza- 
ville— and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
The  main  river — the  Ogooue — is  naviga- 
ble to  N'Djole,  about  150  miles  inland. 

Gabon  is  a  Republic  with  a  presidential 
form  of  government.  Its  constitution 
provides  for  a  xmicameral  national  leg- 
islature which  now  has  47  members. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Gabon 
for  their  impressive  progress  since  in- 
dependence— strong  economic  growth 
coupled  with  social  program,  especially 
in  the  field  of  education,  will  make 
Gabon  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
the  people  of  a  new  nation  can  give 
themselves  a  better  life. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr." 
Speaker,  tourism  and  convention  activ- 
ity in  the  port  city  of  Mobile  are  increas- 
ing with  every  year.  There  are  several 
reasons,  including  the  city's  historic 
elements,  its  scenic  beauty,  good  year- 
around  climate,  and  excellent  facilities. 

For  example,  the  city  has  recently  com- 
pleted one  of  the  finest  civic  facilities  in 
the  Nation:  a  municipal  auditorium  and 
theater  adjacent  to  one  another  costing 
more  than  $12  million  to  build. 

The  auditorium  is  circular  in  shape 
and  is  designed  according  to  the  most 
modern  principles  and  standards.  The 
main  arena  accommodates  more  than 
10.000  persons  for  almost  any  kind  of  in- 
door activity  such  as  trade  shows,  con- 
ventions, exhibitions,  and  pageants. 

The  same  building  also  contains  meet- 
ing rooms  for  groups  ranging  in  size  up 
to  750  persons.  The  catering  facilities 
can  serve  up  to  3,000  persons. 

The  theater  building  is  separate  and 
adjoins  the  auditorium.  It  accom- 
modates concerts  of  the  Mobile  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Civic  Music 
Association  as  well  as  stage  shows,  bal- 
lets, and  other  cultural  events. 

The  seating  capacity  is  2,000,  and  the 
facilities  include  full  professional  stage 
equipment  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  civic  center  is  located  very  near  to 
the  center  of  town  and  is  surrounded  by 
open  space  and  attractively  landscaped. 

These  new  facilities  and  other  advan- 
tages led  to  a  record  in  1964  in  conven- 
tion dollars  spent  in  the  Mobile  area. 
Indications  are  even  better  for  1965. 

The  people  of  Mobile  show  a  continu- 
ing abiUty  to  extend  a  most  courteous 
and  gracious  welcome  to  visitors.  In 
addition,  city  and  county  officials  and 


other  community  leaders  are  exerting  a 
special  effort  to  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Mobile  area. 

The  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  extending  many  kinds  of  as- 
sistance and  advice  on  a  professional 
scale  to  demonstrate  that  Mobile  can 
handle  large  meetings  and  other  events. 

TOURISM  ACTIVrrT 

In  addition,  general  tourist  activity  in 
the  axsL  is  growing. 

Mobile  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
Nation,  which  means  an  opportunity  for 
current-day  travelers  to  literally  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  history. 

Besides  the  many  historic  homes  and 
other  sites  in  the  city  itself,  there  are 
numerous  other  nearby  attractions  in- 
cluding Port  Gaines  and  Fort  Morgan. 

Pleasure  craft  today  can  ply  the  same 
waters  once  sailed  here  by  Pineda,  Bien- 
ville. Jean  Lafitte  and  Adm.  David  Far- 
ragut. 

In  the  realm  of  more  recent  history  lies 
the  famed  World  War  n  battleship  Ala- 
bama, now  a  State  war  memorial  on  the 
edge  of  the  Tensaw  River  where  the  river 
divides  the  Mobile  Bay  Causeway. 

Besides  the  historic  sites,  other  tourist 
attractions  in  the  Mobile  area  include 
Bellingrath  Gardens  and  other  widely 
known  floral  gardens.  Dauphin  Island, 
Gulf  Shores,  and  numerous  other  facil- 
ities. 

Also,  touiists  come  here  by  the  thou- 
sands each  year  to  witness  the  nationally 
known  Senior  Bowl  football  game,  the 
Azalea  Trail,  and  to  see  or  take  part  in 
the  Mardi  Gras  festivities  and  the  Ala- 
bama Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo. 

America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant,  now 
nationally  televised  each  year,  is  another 
mammoth  tourist  attraction. 


National  Lotteries  in  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25,  1965 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  illustrate  for  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  success  of  the  lotterj' 
device  throughout  Europe.  The  fruits 
of  this  success  have  been  great.  Billions 
upon  billions  of  francs,  marks,  lire, 
pounds,  and  pesetas  have  accumulated 
in  the  coffers  of  European  treasuries  to 
serve  the  public  welfare. 

In  Europe,  the  lottery  is  used  almost 
without  exception  from  the  Artie  reaches 
of  Scandinavia  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Scandinavian  nations — 
Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land— use  lotteries  to  promote  reforesta- 
tion, science,  tuberculosis  research, 
opera,  and  the  theater,  among  other 
things.  The  Scandinavian  lotteries  took 
in  $94  million  last  year,  of  which  the  sev- 
eral governments  took  $42.7  million— in- 
cluding some  earnings  taxation.  Ice- 
land has  private  lotteries  yielding  tax 
revenues  to  the  government. 
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The  Benelux  nations — ^Belgium,  Lux- 
embourg, and  Holland — have  lotteries 
wliich  in  1964  brought  in  about  $33  mil- 
lion, of  which  more  than  $10  million  was 
profit,  aiding  numerous  charities  and 
rural  development  projects. 

Britain  and  Ireland  utilize  the  lottery 
idea  in  different  ways.  The  British 
Premium  Bond  Lottery  awards  prizes  on 
lucky  bonds  rather  than  interest  on  all. 
In  1964.  net  receipts  came  to  $143  million 
on  premium  bonds.  In  Ireland,  the  Hos- 
pitals Trust  received  $8  million  from 
the  Irish  Sweepstakes,  and  the  govern- 
ment received  $2.6  million  in  stamp 
duties  from  gross  receipts  of  $43.4 
million. 

Spain.  France,  and  Portugal  have  im- 
portant lotteries,  the  gross  receipts  of 
v/hich  were  $325  million  in  1964.  with 
income  to  the  respective  governments  to- 
taling about  $150  million.  The  money 
was  used  for.  among  other  things,  the 
Spanish  Red  Cross,  skin  disease  research, 
and  charitable  contributions.  Gibraltar, 
Cyprus,  and  Malta  also  have  lotteries, 
which  took  in  over  $4  million  and  pro- 
duced a  profit  of  $1.2  million. 

Greece  has  a  lottery  primarily  bene- 
fiting welfare  agencies.  Its  gross  income 
in  1964  was  $32  million,  of  which  the 
government  retained  $7  million.  The 
Italian  national  lottery,  which  benefits 
hospitals,  oi-phanages,  and  education, 
had  receipts  of  about  $100  million,  with 
half  of  this  staying  in  government  hands 
as  profit. 

Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Liechtenstein  unanimously  back  the  lot- 
tery concept.  State  and  federal  lotteries 
in  these  nation^rought  in  almost  $600 
million  last  yeMf  The  net  income  came 
to  about  $200  inulion.  The  German  state 
lotteries  were  by  far  the  biggest.  Some 
of  the  proceeds  are  earmarked  for  youth 
activities,  sports,  and  health. 

Even  the  Communist  nations  have  lot- 
teries, by  and  large,  although  a  few  con- 
tinue to  shun  gambling  as  an  unfortu- 
nate example  of  democratic  decadence. 
Estimates  of  recent  years  have  put  the 
volume  of  the  Russian  lottery  at  about 
$100  million.  The  Polish  lottery's  re- 
ceipts in  1964  came  to  $4  million,  with 
the  government's  profit  of  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion going  mostly  to  the  general  tourist 
fund.  Romania  and  Bulgaria  operate 
lotteries,  but  information  as  to  receipts 
is  not  available.  Czechoslovakia's  lot- 
tery took  in  more  than  $4  million  in  1964, 
with  about  $2  million  going  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  profit.  The  Yugoslavs  have 
a  lottery  which  had  gross  receipts  of 
more  than  $10  million  in  1964.  The  net 
income  of  more  than  $1V2  million  went 
to  orphanages,  mental  institutions,  and 
the  Yugoslav  Red  Cross.  Hungary's  lot- 
tery took  in  $48  million  last  year,  and 
realized  income  of  about  $20  million. 

The  experience  of  Europe  proves  just 
what  bluenose  moralists  deny — that  the 
gambling  urge  is  best  channeled  and  con- 
trolled so  as  to  work  for  the  people.  Lot- 
teries can  make  gambling  dollars  work 
for  the  public  good,  whereas  illegal 
gambling  can  only  lend  its  profits  to  the 
underworld's  drive  against  society.  I 
hope  that  we  will  profit  from  the  lucra- 
tive experience  of  these  European  na- 
tions.  By  utilizing  the  lottery,  they  have 


made  commonsense  pay  financial  and 
social  dividends.  We  need  such  common- 
sense  now — we  need  a  lottery. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — Minne- 
sota   Needs    It,   the   Country    Needs    It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  never 
before  there  is  a  great  need  to  promote 
excellence  m  om*  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Nationally,  the  number  of  college 
and  university  students  has  doubled  in 
the  past  10  years.  It  appears  that  this 
accelerated  rate  of  growth  will  continue 
so  that  in  8  years  the  student  population 
will  double  once  again. 

In  Miimesota.  we  feel  the  pressure  of 
this  group.  Since  1954  our  college  age 
youth  have  increased  Ijy  50,000  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  expand  our  facili- 
ties fast  enough  to  provide  for  them  all. 
The  regrettable  fact  is  that  this  year,  at 
the  University  of  Minnestota  alone,  we 
have  had  to  turn  away  1,500  students 
who  would  have  been  qualified  to  enter  if 
there  had  been  money  to  pay  for  enough 
teachers,  books,  and  classrooms  to  handle 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleges  in  Minnesota 
must  have  help  from  Congress  just  as 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  other 
States  need  this  help. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides badly  needed  financial  aid  for  col- 
lege students,  for  college  libraries,  and 
for  more  college  buildings  and  facilities. 

UBBAN  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  bill  that 
I  would  choose  to  commend.  The  ex- 
tension services  proposals  of  title  I  rep- 
resent a  wise  response  to  some  of  the 
significant  problems  of  our  growing 
metropolitan  areas.  New  improved  com- 
munity services  programs  providing 
special  courses,  conferences,  seminars, 
would  make  possible  the  fresh  appraisal 
of  community  problems.  Through  spe- 
cial adult  education  courses,  a  community 
could  make  of  its  valuable  college  re- 
sources a  practical  tool  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  its  urban  and  suburban 
problems. 

COLLEGE   LIBHART    AID 

A  great  hbraiT  is  the  heart  of  any 
great  college  or  university.  The  time 
has  come  to  insure  a  higher  level  of  ex- 
cellence for  our  Nation's  library  facilities. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  and  other 
colleges  throughout  the  country  will  be 
able  to  build  up  their  library  collections 
with  part  of  the  $50  million  provided 
for  Ubraries  under  this  bill. 

Colleges  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  literature  explosion  in  re- 
cent years.  The  new  influx  of  students 
and  the  new  fields  of  study  and  research 
make  such  demands  on  college  library 
budgets  that  Federal  funds  have  become 
necessary.     At  the  University  of  Min- 


nesota, for  example,  the  library  is  able  to 
fill  only  48  percent  of  the  requests  for 
books  by  students  using  the  library. 
Four  years  ago.  it  could  handle  65  per- 
cent of  the  requests.  This  deficiency 
must  be  corrected,  and  the  State  can- 
not do  it  alone. 

COOPERATIVE   PROGRAMS 

Whereas,  in  some  areas,  the  facilities 
even  of  our  great  universities  are  inade- 
quate, many  of  our  large  institutions 
have  resources  enough  to  share.  It  is 
often  true  that  these  resources  in  fact 
would  be  better  used  if  they  were  shared. 
Thus,  it  would  seem  both  appropriate  and 
economical  for  colleges  and  universities, 
large  and  small,  to  develop  interinstitu- 
tional  cooperative  programs.  Our  weaker 
and  developing  institutions,  which  do 
serve  a  vital  function,  could  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  revitalized  tlirough  the 
development  of  cooperative  programs 
with  our  stronger  and  more  secure 
schools. 

AID   TO   STUDENTS^^ 

I  have  an  especially  keen  interest  in 
title  IV  of  this  bill.  This  title.  I  think, 
rightly  suggests  that  all  needy  students 
who  are  qualified  to  do  college  level  work 
should  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 
This  aid  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
scholastic  elite. 

If  we  pass  tlie  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  undergraduate  students  will  now  be 
able  to  get  outright  financial  grants. 
Usually,  the  only  student  grants  have 
been  either  GI  bill  payments  to  the  vet- 
erans or  scholarships  for  a  small  number 
of  the  brighter  students.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  my  district,  for  ex- 
ample, 2,300  students  have  applied  for 
freshman  scholarships,  but  only  1  in  5 
will  be  granted  because  of  the  shortage 
of  funds.  But  under  this  bill.  Mirmesota 
colleges  will  have  $1,500,000  more  each 
year  to  distribute  as  grants  to  students 
needing  financial  help. 

Work  study  jobs  will  be  available  to 
many  more  students  under  this  bill.  La.st 
year  a  student  had  to  be  from  a  low- 
income  family.  We  are  now  amending 
the  law  to  give  part-time  jobs  to  students 
"who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  at  such  institutions."  Nationwide. 
a  total  of  300,000  students  will  be  able  to 
get  part-time  work  in  this  way. 

FEDERAL   GRANTS   FOR   COLLEGE    FACILITIES 

Doubling  of  Federal  aid  for  construc- 
tion of  college  facilities  is  the  most  vital 
part  of  this  bill.  University  of  Minne- 
sota Vice  President  Stanley  J.  Wenberg 
testified  before  Congresswoman  Edith 
Green's  subcommittee  that  "the  critical 
need  today  is  for  Federal  funds  for  build- 
ings, facilities  and  equipment  for  higher 
education." 

This  bill  increases  from  $230  million 
to  a  new  level  of  $460  million  the  author- 
ization for  grants  for  undergraduate 
facilities.  Minnesota  colleges  have  seri- 
ous need  for  the  $10  million  share  our 
State  will  have  for  fiscal  year  1966  if  this 
bill  is  passed.  Funds  are  needed  for  our 
fast-growing  system  of  State  colleges,  for 
new  junior  colleges,  for  our  strong  State 
university,  and  for  the  excellent,  high 
quality  private  colleges  found  throughout 
Miimesota. 
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The  University  of  Minn(4ota 
carefully  worked  out  plan  foi 
ing  new  buildings  and  for  rerjodelin; 
over  a  10-year  period.    It  is 
2-year  phases  to  match  the 
si:ns  of  the  State  legislature 

But,   nonetheless,   the 
Quest    for    $35.7    million    In 
slashed  to  $12.5  million  by  tliejle 
The  1963  request  of  $21.7  mil 
t:>  $7.5  million.   The  1965  reqi^est 
niilli:)n   has   been   cut   to 
Thus,  in  recent  years,  we  havfe 
to  get  little  more  than  one 
university  building  budget 
the  State  legislature.    I  can 
ciude  from  our  ov;n  experienc  i 
sota,  and  oui-  Governor  supp  jrts 
this,  that  there  is  a  great  nee«  I 
infusion  of  Federal  funds  if 
avoid  serious  weakening  of 
and  universities. 
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OPPOSITION 

I  know  there  is  opposition 
from  these  who  do  not  want 
loans  for  students  and  from 
use  the  war  in  Vietnam  fo- 
domestic  programs.     But  I 
Nation    cannot    avoid    actin|r 
strengtlien  higher  education 
sota  alone,  the  growth  in  number 
lc?e  age  youth  will  result  in   I 
tending  college  in  cur  State  ir 
pared  with  38,000  in  1054 
cities,  and  private  colleges  cannot 
to  meet  this  challenge  alone, 
sistance  through  the  Higher 
Act  of  1965  is  a  must. 
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Tax-Sharing  Bibliogra;  hy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUcE  OF  nEPRESENtTATIVES 
Wednesday/.  August  25,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am  in^ 
Ecrting  in  the  Record  a  biblio  ?raphy  on 
tax  sharing  prepared  by  Man  e  Murray, 
f.n  e^jnomic  analyst  of  the  Economics 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
L?;i3lat:vo  Refere  ice  Service .  It  lists 
some  of  the  more  important  an  cles  deal- 
ing with  tax  sharing — both  pr )  and  con. 
It  i.3  a  valuable  index  to  sch:  larly  ma- 
terial on  the  subject.  Manj  of  these 
articles  I  am  today  insertir  g  in  the 
Record  for  my  colleagues  to  re  id: 
Tax- Sharing:  A  Brief  List  of  1  eferences, 
19C1-65 

A  plan  to  divert  part  of  Pedcrlil  tax  take 
to  States  hits  snags.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
November  17, 1964.  page  1. 

Abiko  Nabuo  and  WllUam  rt  Stringer. 
Federal  funds  debated.  Chrlstii  .n  Science 
Monitor,  December  30,  1964,  pages  1,  10. 

Dollars  from  District  of  Colun  ibia.  Fed- 
eral Restive  Bank  of  San  Francis  o  Monthly 
Review.     February  1965:   26-29. 

Ecjccr-Racz.  L.  L..  and  I.  Ml  Labovltz. 
Pr.i.ctlcal  solutions  to  financial  problems 
created  by  the  multilevel  political  structure. 
Conference  of  th^TJnlversltles — N:  ttonal  Bu- 
reau Committee  for  Economic]  Research. 
Princeton  University  Press,  196! 
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Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

of  New  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 15,  the  Drum  Corps  Week  was  of- 
ficially inaugurated  for  this  year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  there  will  be  numerous  ex- 
hibitions and  contests  to  mark  this  an- 
nual event  and  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  general  public.  So,  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
commend  and  encourage  the  concept  and 
practice  of  the  many  di'um  corps  orga- 
nizations that  this  week  honors. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  have  be- 
come very  much  a  valuable  part  of  the 
American  scene.  They  not  only  provide 
color,  excitement,  and  entertainment  to 
our  pageants  and  parades,  but  these  or- 
ganizations also  give  the  youth  of  om- 
Nation  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
an  activity  that  is  enjoyable,  fulfilling, 
and  constructive.  These  participating 
youths  are  taught  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion, discipline,  and  the  sense  of  an  ef- 
fective group  spirit.  For  this  these  or- 
ganizations well  deserve  the  honor  and 
best  wishes  which  our  Nation  is  extend- 
ing to  them  this  week. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  activities  of 
this  week  will  inspire  and  encourage 
those  youths  who  have  as  yet  found  no 
worthwhile  activity  in  which  to  partici- 
pate as  responsible  and  socially  accept- 
ed individuals.  But,  here  in  these  drum 
and  bugle  corps  organizations  they  have 
a  valuable  example  to  consider  and  fol- 


low as  constructive  and  conscientious 
young  Americans.  Therefore,  let  us 
hope  that  this  week  does  achieve  its  de- 
sired goal  to  influence  and  alert  our 
youth  to  the  benefits  and  satisfaction  of 
such  activities. 

During  this  Drum  Corps  Week  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  with  all  Americans  in  support- 
ing this  worthy  organization.  And,  I  am 
confident  that  by  the  drum  corps'  own 
example,  and  by  our  support,  these  as- 
sociations can  be  extended  to  even  more 
than  the  present  million  members  who 
participate  in  such  activities.  I  am  sure 
that, this  week  will  be  a  beneficial  step 
in  that  direction. 

So,  today,  I  am  proud  to  congratulate 
the  driun  corps  throughout  America 
and  to  sincerely  thank  them  for  what 
they  have  given  to  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. 


Better  Time  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 


OF   MICHIC.Mf 


IN  I'HE  HOUCE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25,  1965 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
it  has  to  do  with  appointments  in  the 
office,  getting  the  children  off  to  school, 
keeping  transportation  schedules,  at- 
tending meetings,  shopping,  eating,  or 
most  anything  else  of  consequence  in 
om-  day-to-day  affairs,  we  all  live  by  the 
clock.  Time  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of 
our  lives  as  breathing. 

Yet  how  do  we  stand,  timewise? 

This  Nation  is  again  in  the  midst  of 
another  season  of  needless  and  wide-j 
spread  confusion  resulting  from  thf 
scramble  involving  standard  time  and 
daylight  saving  time.  Indeed,  this  time 
situation  has  reached  such  a  chaotic 
stage  that  the  United  States  has  been 
described  as  the  "worst  timekeeper  in 
the  world." 

In  some  States,  standard  time  is  re- 
quired for  official  State  business  while 
the  local  communities  observe  daylight 
saving  time  for  all  other  purposes. 
Many  counties  of  some  States  observe 
daylight  saving  time  while  others  do  not. 
In  some  areas,  unauthorized  "wildcat" 
observance  of  daylight  saving  time  has 
created  siiecial  pockets  of  confusion. 
And  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  wide  variations  in 
the  starting  and  closing  dates  for  day- 
light time.  Nor  is  my  own  State  of 
Michigan  any  stranger  to  these  frustrat- 
ing mixups. 

Certainly  there  is  much  that  can  be 
said  on  the  merits  of  daylight  saving 
time.  But  it  is  a  case  of  a  good  principle 
leading  to  a  bad  result  as  it  stands  right 
now.  Americans  treasure  local  option 
in  all  things,  but  when  it  comes  to  time, 
this  is  one  of  those  matters  in  which 
imiformity  is  far  more  important  than 
local  whims.  No  one  wants  to  force  day- 
light saving  time  on  commimities  which 
do  not  desire  it,  but  at  least  those  that 
do  could  and  should"  agree  on  uniform 
starting  and  ending  dates. 
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These  dates.  In  my  ophilon,  should  be 
the  last  Sunday  of  April  and  the  last 
Simday  of  October — and  I  accordingly 
urge  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken 
to  bring  this  about  promptly. 


A  Reminder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  displays  of  com- 
plete absurdity,  extreme  bias,  and  blatant 
hypocrisy  which  charactei'ize  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  attempt  to  discredit 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Negro 
leaders,  and  the  civil  rights  movement 
by  charging  them  with  full  responsibility 
for  the  Los  Angeles  riots.  I  am  all  the 
more  concerned  because  some  of  this 
accusatory  hogwash  has  issued  from 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  recognize  that  the 
Congressional  Record  is  a  free  and  open 
forum  for  Members  of  Congress,  but  I 
am  equally  committed  to  the  principle 
of  responsible  use  of  that  organ.  To  that 
end,  I  wish  to  respond  to  comments  of  a 
few  Members,  made  both  in  the  Record 
and  outside  of  it,  with  respect  to  respon- 
sibility for  and  during  the  riots. 

Of  those  Members  referred  to,  one 
chose  to  dwell  upon  the  issue  of  individ- 
ual responsibility,  employing  words  of 
columnist  William  S.  White  as  well  as 
some  of  his  own.  In  doing  so,  in  the 
Record  of  August  18,  he  either  forgot 
or  deliberately  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
two  most  frequent  objects  of  his  criti- 
cism, the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  had  lit- 
erally beat  him  to  the  punch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  individual 
responsibility  is  an  issue  in  relation  to 
the  unfortunate  and  wholly  deplorable 
Los  Angeles  outbreak.  To  recognize  this 
is  but  to  acknowledge  that  the  President 
was  correct  in  condemning  the  use  of  vio- 
lence and  terror  as  destructive  of  "the  es- 
sential right  of  every  citizen  to  be  secure 
in  his  home,  his  shop,  and  in  the  streets 
of  his  town."  It  is  but  to  agree  with  the 
position  of  Dr.  King  who  favored  "the  use 
of  the  full  force  of  the  police  power  to 
quell  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles."  If  it 
is  this  sort  of  response  which  the  gentle- 
man approves,  I  can  assure  him  that  he  is 
in  agreement  with  the  President,  Dr. 
King,  most  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  en- 
tire American  population — even  though 
he  failed  to  identify  with  the  position  of 
these  two  great  American  leaders. 

President  Johnson  did  not  rest  his  case 
with  the  few  words  I  have  quoted.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  "killing,  rioting,  and 
looting  are  contrary  to  the  best  traditions 
of  this  country,"  reminding  the  gentle- 
man and  everyone  else  that  he  was  re- 
ferring as  well  to  the  more  numerous  acts 
of  violence  and  terror  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  other  anti-Negro  southern  ter- 
rorists. His  theme  was  surely  that  which 
my  colleague  imitates  and  reiterates,  and 


I  quote  the  President's  more  pointed  and 
responsible  words: 

Equal  rights  carry  equal  responsibilities. 
No  person  has  the  right  to  Inflict  harm  upon 
the  life  and  property  of  others.  Every  person 
has  the  responsibility  to  uphold  law  and 
order.  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  fulfill 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  patently 
clear  to  even  those  at  the  lowest  level  of 
mental  capacity  that  these  are  not  the 
words  of  one  who  would  incite  our  citi- 
zens to  violence,  murder,  pillage,  and 
riot.  Yet,  another  Member  of  this 
House,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  August  15,  declared  that  President 
Johnson  was  to  blame  for  the  Los  An- 
geles riots.  This  is  an  absurd,  ridicu- 
lous, false,  and  malicious  charge;  and 
all  the  more  since  the  Member  making 
it  represents  the  very  State  which  has 
the  worst  record  for  racial  violence  in 
the  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  remain  silent 
while  misguided  minds  contrive  to  dis- 
credit, defame,  and  revile  our  conscien- 
tious, dedicated,  and  sincere  President. 

That  the  remarks  of  President  John- 
son and  Dr.  King  are  not  self-explana- 
tory to  some  is  a  result  of  the  machina- 
tions, the  frustrations  or  the  stupidity 
of  bitter,  prejudiced,  hate-filled  people. 
Their  unequivocal  opposition  to  Negroes 
taking  their  rightful  position  in  total 
American  milieu  so  beclouds  their  think- 
ing that  they  see  nothing  but  evil  where 
good  abounds.  Likewise,  they  see  noth- 
ing but  whiteness  where  blackness 
abounds,  as  in  their  own  constituencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  remind  them  that  violence 
and  terror  against  the  Negro  or  any  un- 
popular person  or  group  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  situation  out  of  which  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  sprang.  Let  them  be 
reminded,  too,  that  such  patterns  of  be- 
havior, both  organized  and  imorganized, 
and  by  both  public  oflBcials  and  private 
citizens,  are  a  way  of  life  among  south- 
em  whites  in  their  treatment  of  Negroes 
as  a  race.  Thus,  there  can  be  only  an 
unfavorable  comparison  of  that  behavior 
when  contrasted  to  the  extraordinary, 
highly  exceptional  occurrences  in  Los 
Angeles,  Harlem,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Rochester,  Chicago,  and  Springfield. 

Let  them  be  reminded  of  the  violence 
and  terror  perpetrated  against  Negroes 
by  white  persons  in  their  own  State  at 
Tuscaloosa  and  Oxford,  at  Haynesville 
and  Jackson,  at  Birmingham  and  Phila- 
delphia, at  Selma  and  McComb.  Let 
them  be  reminded  and,  lest  they  forget, 
remind  them  I  will — again,  and  again, 
and  again. 

Let  them  be  reminded  that  they  ex- 
emplify the  epitomy  of  hypocrisy  when 
they  condemn  the  Los  Angeles  rioters 
with  righteous  indignation  but  fail  to 
condemn  the  violence  against  Negroes 
and  civil  rights  workers  in  their  own 
States  and  constituencies.  I  am  de- 
termined that  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  forget. 

What  were  their  responses  to  the 
Tuscaloosa  and  Oxford  riots  on  the 
campuses  of  the  State  universities?  Did 
they  condemn  the  rioters  or  did  they  ex- 
coriate the  law  enforcement  efforts  of 
the    Federal    Government?    Did    they 


publicly  demand  that  State  authorities 
"deal  with  those  criminals  as  criminals." 
as  the  Member  insists  that  California  do 
with  the  Los  Angeles  rioters;  or  did  they 
justify  those  riots  as  legitimate  re- 
sponses to  a  so-called  Federal  invasion? 

Did  they  insist  that  those  hooligans 
should  be  tried  for  the  crimes  they  com- 
mitted :  or  that  they  must  l>e  held  re- 
sponsible as  individuals?  And,  when 
no  one  was  punished  by  the  States,  did 
they  accuse  the  Governors  of  fostering 
and  condoning  criminal  anarchy,  as  they 
have  accused  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  did  they  say  when 
the  Selma-to-Montgomery  marchers 
were  set  upon  and  ruthlessly  beaten  and 
trampled  by  imconscionable  men  acting 
imder  color  of  law?  How  did  they  react 
to  the  cold-blooded  murders  of  Medgar 
Evers,  James  Chaney,  Michael  Sch- 
wemer,  Andrew  Goodman,  Rev.  James 
Reeb,  Jimmie  Lee  Jackson,  Mrs.  Liuzzo, 
and  Johnathan  Daniels? 

Perhaps  the  obvious  difference  be- 
tween the  views  and  responses  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Dr.  King,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  some  of  my  colleagues,  on  the 
other,  is  that  the  President  and  Dr.  King 
are  unalterably  and  imequivocally  op- 
posed to  all  violence,  terror,  murder,  and 
Intimidation;  while  those  Members  only 
condemn  when  perpetrated  by  persons 
other  than  their  own  white  constituents 
or  by  the  Klan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  is 
hypocrisy,  pure  and  simple,  and  I  Intend 
to  expose  it  on  evei-y  occasion  through 
every  medium  available  to  me.  This  Is 
my  duty  and  I  shall  discharge  it  with 
such  vigor  and  conviction  that  it  shall  be 
known  and  remembered  throughout  the 
land.  Let  them  be  reminded  and  re- 
mind them  I  will. 


President  Johnson's  Pledge  on  Tax 
Sharing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  1964  presidential 
campaign.  President  Johnson  in  a  rare 
moment  agreed  with  Senator  Goldwater 
and  pledged  his  administration  would 
carefully  look  into  the  matter  of  revenue 
sharing  by  the  Federal  Government. 

While  his  enthusiasm  for  this  plan 
may  have  waned  since  then,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  Record  contain  his 
original  statement  of  October  28,  1964, 
and  the  commitments  he  made  at  that 
time  in  line  with  the  Democratic  Party 
platform. 

The  statement  follows : 
Strencthenino  State-Locai,  Government 
(Presidential  statement  No.  6  on  economic 
Issues) 

In  line  with  the  Democratic  platform,  this 
administration  Ib  moving  ahead  on  the  "de- 
velopment of  fiscal  policies  which  would  pro- 
vide revenue  sources  to  hard-ftreseed  State 
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and  local  ^vemmenta  to  aasist 

their  responsibilities." 

At  the  State  and  local  level, 
sponfiiblUUee    rising    faster    thac 
while  at  the  Federal  level  an 
revenue  growth  of  some  $6  billion 
a  comfortable  margin  for  Federal 
tion.  Federal  programs,  and  moi^ 
help  to  State  and  local  units. 

The  National  Government,  as 
tlve  partner  In  a  creative 
help  restore  fiscal   balance  and 
State    and    local    governments 
available  for  their  use  some  part 
and  growing  Federal  tax 
alKjve  existing  aids. 

It  should  also  strengthen  existinfe 
of  Pederal-State-local   cooperatlo  a 
vital  areas  as  public  assistance,  pu  >lic 
urban    renewal,    highways, 
education. 

Intensive    study    is    now    bein| 
methods  of  channeling  Federal 
States    and    localities    which    wil 
theif    independence    while 
capacity  to  serve  their  citizens, 
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Farm  Minimcin  Wage  To 
Cost  Rise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA|lKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OP   NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25,  1965 
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Mr.     COOLEY.      Mr 
blanketing  of  farm  labor  for 
time  under  the  minimum 
proposed  in  the  bill   (H.R 
proved  by  the  Committee  on 
and  Labor,  will  certainly 
acted,  a  rise  in  food  and  fibe 
substantial  proportions  throughout 
Nation. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  c<Juld 
-devastating  consequences  for 
ers  themselves. 

It  certainly  will  hasten  the 
tion  of  machines  for  manpow^ 
fanns,   and  eliminate 
thousands   of   faim   jobs, 
mean  a  new  migration  of 
farmworkers    to    our    cities, 
poverty  faster  than  it  can  be 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  upoh 
jority  of  commercial  farm  operajtions 
be  severe  indeed,  for  where 
now  exist  in  agiiculture  they 
and  theye  operators  are  unable 
present  prices  paid  to  farmers 
the  added  cost  of  the  wage  livels 
templated  by  the  new  legislaticpi 
costs  must  be  passed  on  to 
the  fonn  of  higher  prices  for 
fiber,  or  the  farmei-s  themselv^js 
forced  into  bankruptcy. 

These  are  my  conclusions, 
sure   this   represents   the   jud 
other  Members  of  this  body, 
tending  this  morning  an  infoi-iial 
ing  of  Hou.se  Membere  to  review  r 
visions  and  evaluate  the  impacts 
10518,  this  new  minimum 
tion   which    soon   will   come 
Chamber  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  entirely 
thy  with  all  effort  to  improve 
and  working  conditions  of 
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them  with  But  I  am  convinced  that  a  minimum 
wage  law  in  itself,  without  other  consid- 
erations and  adjustments,  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  farmworkers  themselves. 
These  questions  first  must  be  answered : 

First.  How  will  the  consimier  react  to 
higher  food  costs? 

Second.  Where  will  the  hard  pressed 
farm  operators  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
increased  wages,  unless  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  food  and  fiber  prices? 

Third.  What  will  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  fruit  and  vegetable  production 
just  across  the  border  into  Mexico,  where 
there  is  plentiful  labor  and  vast  areas  of 
fertile  acres  now  are  being  opened  to  ir- 
rigation? I'Such  a  movement  already  has 
brgun.        r' 

Fourth,  tlow  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  will  be  eliminated  in  agri- 
culture by  the  substitution  of  labor  sav- 
ing machines? 

Fifth.  How  will  our  cities  cope  with 

the  problem  of  the  new  influx  of  imem- 

ployed  farm  people  who  are  untrained 

1  for  work  in  these  cities,  and  must  look 

Tnjger  Food     to  relief  for  sustenance? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  has  just  been 
agitated  by  the  prospect  of  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  An 
increase  of  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  In 
the  price  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  was  contem- 
plated originally  in  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  that  passed  the  House  last  week,  as 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  sought  to 
improve  the  income  of  our  wheat  pro- 
ducers who  have  not  had  a  raise  in  pay  in 
15  years.  *rhe  millers  and  bakers  told  us 
the  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  increase  In 
the  wheat  qost  would  mean  a  2  cents  a 
loaf  hike  ih  the  price  of  bread.  The 
consumer  resistance  was  such  that  we 
amended  the  farm  bill  to  provide  that 
the  Government,  instead  of  consumers, 
beai-  the  cost  of  the  small  pay  increase 
we  were  giving  wheat  farmers.  This 
amendment  satisfied  consumers  and  the 
farm  bill  then  passed  without  trouble. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  consumer  re- 
action will  "be  to  a  general  increase  in 
food  costs,  as  the  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  wages  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  imaware  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  minimum  wage  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  am  listing  those  provisions 
of  the  bill  of  direct  importance  to  farm- 
ers, as  follows: 

First.  Extends  coverage  to  all  tempo- 
rary and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

Second.  Extends  coverage  to  perma- 
nent farmworkers  if  employment  of  such 
workers  by  a  farmer  in  any  quarter  is  300 
or  more  man-days — about  four  full-time 
workers. 

Third.  A  temporary  or  seasonal  farm- 
worker is  defined  as  one  employed  for  12 
or  less  consecutive  weeks  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

Fourth.  The  minimum  wage  for  farm- 
workers would  be  $1.15  an  hour  begin- 
ning July  1,  1966,  and  $1.25  an  hour  be- 
ginning July  1,  1968. 

Fifth.  No  provision  is  made  for  piece 
rate  workers.    Tlius  each  such  worker 
would  be  paid  the  minimum  wage  re- 
gardless of  production, 
sympa-        Sixth.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  bill 
income     for  prerequisites.     However,  the  act  it- 
labor,    self  defines  wages  to  include  the  reason- 
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able  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor — who  is  authorized  to  fix  such 
reasonable  costs  by  regulation — of  board, 
lodging,  or  other  facilities. 

Seventh.  Prohibits  employment  in  ag- 
riculture of  any  worker  under  16  years  of 
age,  except  first,  members  of  the  farmer's 
family  and  second,  workers  12  to  15  with 
parental  consent  who  live  at  their  per- 
manent residence  and  commute  daily  to 
work. 

Section  3(1)  of  the  act  might  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  if  this  provision  were  enacted,  to 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  conditions 
under  which  14-  or  15 -year-old  workers 
might  be  employed  away  from  home. 

Eighth.  Eaiminates  the  exemption 
from  minimum  wages  of  agricultural 
processing  and  marketing  enterprises  "in 
the  area  of  production." 

Ninth.  Narrows  the  exemption  from 
overtime  of  agricultural  processing  and 
marketing  concerns  to  14  weeks,  IC  hours 
a  day,  and  48  hours  a  week  and  limits 
exemption  to  seasonal  enterprises 
processing  or  handling  "highly  perish- 
able" commodities. 

Tenth.  Repeals  the  present  exemption 
from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  of 
logging  crews  under  12  workers. 

Eleventh.  Repeals  the  present  exemp- 
tion from  minimum  wages  for  cotton 
gins,  tobacco  processors,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  transporters,  but  provides  an 
exemption  from  overtime  for  such  opera- 
tions. 

Twelfth.  Repeals  the  exemption  from 
minimum  wages  of  country  grain  eleva- 
tors, but  provides  an  exemption  fiom 
overtime  if  such  elevator  employs  not 
more  than  five  workers. 

Thirteenth.  Although  the  bill  itself 
does  not  refer  to  sharecroppers,  it  is  the 
intention  to  be  made  clear  in  the  legisla- 
tive history,  that  sharecroppers  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
unless  they  have  independent  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
the  farm. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  increasing 
the  general  minimum  wage  and  extend- 
ing coverage  to  many  not  now  covered 
would  materially  increase  the  costs  •  of 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  farmers. 
In  1964  farm  costs  reached  the  record 
level  of  70  percent  of  gross  farm  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
several  Members  of  the  House  met  in- 
fonpaally  this  morning  to  review  the  pro- 
visions and  evaluate  the  impacts  of  H.R. 
10518.  With  the  permission  of  the  House. 
I  am  inserting  at  this  point  summaries 
of  observations  made  during  this  meeting 
by  spokesmen  for  agriculture  and  related 
industries: 

EFFECT   or   H.R.    10518 MINIMUM   WAGE  BILL 

ON    FARMERS    AND    FARMWORKERS 

The  agricultural  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  are  directed  primarily  toward 
heavy  labor  utilizing  crops.  These  are 
fruits,  vegetables,  tobaccos,  and,  in  cer- 
tain areas,  cotton. 

THE    EFFECT    ON    FARMERS 

The  general  effect  of  the  proposed 
legislation  will  be  to  increase  farmers' 
costs  at  a  time  when  production  ex- 
penses are  running  at  about  70  percent 
of  gross  Income.  Since  the  bill  will  in- 
crease labor  costs  in  rural  areas  and  of 
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many  small  businesses,  farmers  will  pay 
more  for  the  goods  and  services  they 
purchase.  Coupled  with  its  agricultural 
provisions,  the  bill  will  have  a  double- 
barreled  impact  on  farmers'  costs. 

Specifically  the  legislation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  following  effects  on 
farmers : 

First.  Forcing  smaller,  marginal  pro- 
ducers out  of  business; 

Second.  Forcing  some  producers  to 
shift  to  other  less  labor  intensive  crops 
at  a  possible  reduction  in  income  to  them 
and  an  aggravation  of  surplus  problems 
of  certain  of  these  crops; 

Third.  Undermining  incentive  meth- 
ods of  payment  which  will  require  grow- 
ers to  pay  some  workers  more  than  their 
productivity  warrants  and  to  increase 
their  supervision; 

Fourth.  Increasing  farmers'  record- 
keeping requirements; 

Fifth.  Increasing  competition  from 
foreign-produced  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; 

Sixth.  Forcing  mechanization  on  an 
unsound  basis; 

Seventh.  Placing  youth  emplojrment 
programs  in  agriculture  under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

THE  EFFECTS  ON  WORKERS 

The  effects  of  the  bill  on  farmworkers 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Reduced  employment  opportu- 
nities, particularly  for  the  least  capable 
of  the  farm  work  force; 

Second.  Possibly  reduced  earning  op- 
portunities for  those  workers  for  whom 
employment  is  available  since  the  in- 
centive method  of  payment  would  be 
virtually  eliminated; 

Third.  Availability  of  fewer  per- 
quisites unless  properly  valued  and 
counted  toward  the  minimum  wage. 

EFFECT    OF     H.R.     10518 THE     MINIMUM     WAGE 

BILL ON    THE    FRESH    FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE 

INDUSTRY 

The  labor  situation  in  the  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  is  already  critical, 
the  result  of  a  number  of  circumstances 
which  include  the  staggering  blows  in- 
flicted by  the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  certify  the  need  for  adequate 
supplies  of  suitable  supplemental  labor. 

Consequently,  the  effects  of  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  10518  would  be  both  im- 
mediate and  far  reaching.  There  would 
be  significant  Impact  in  these  respects: 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage,  the  bill  would  cause 
greater  unemployment  among  those  most 
in  need.  The  elimination  of  marginal 
workers  would  become  an  economic 
necessity.  The  piece  rate  method  of 
payment  is  essential  to  eCBcient  opera- 
tions in  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
dustry by  properly  rewarding  the  effi- 
cient workers. 

With  respect  to  the  elimination  and/or 
reduction  of  overtime  pay  exemptions 
now  in  the  law,  the  bill  is  undesirable 
because : 

First.  The  essential  seasonal  nature  of 
perishable  crops  such  as  fruits  aiid  vege- 
tables has  not  changed  since  it  was  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  when  it  first  passed 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938. 
Crops  ready  for  shipment  or  processing 
must  be  handled  immediately — or  lost. 


A  40-hour  week  is  not  enough.  A  48- 
hour  week  is  not  enough.  Fourteen 
weeks  of  exemption  are  not  enough. 
The  Labor  Department's  own  studies 
support  these  contentions. 

Second.  Although  the  theory  of  pen- 
alty overtime  pay  is  to  spread  employ- 
ment, it  is  absurd  to  try  tc  apply  it  to  the 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  where 
even  now  during  shipping  seasons  there 
is  not  enough  suitable  labor  available  to 
packing  sheds  and  processing  operations. 

Finally,  while  the  smaller  grower 
would  be  financially  wrecked  by  the  im- 
pact of  H.R.  10518,  the  larger  producer 
will  simply  accelerate  the  already  well- 
established  trend  to  open  up  huge,  pro- 
ductive, low  labor  cost  areas  in  other 
countries,  especially  Mexico,  abandoning 
operations  in  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service, 
USDA,  provides  the  following  rcunded- 
off  information  on  the  import-export 
situation  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  with  respect  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, fresh  and  processed: 
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$37,000 
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27.000 
18.000 

$4,000 

19G3 

3,500 
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2,500 

19fil  

4,000 

EFFECTS  OF  H.R.  105 IB  ON  COTTOK 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  10518  would 
have  a  very  serious  adverse  effect  on 
cotton  farm  income. 

First,  the  price  of  things  which  cotton 
farmers  buy  would  necessarily  be  raised 
by  the  inflationary  impact  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.75 
per  hour  and  the  broad  extension  of  cov- 
erage. 

Second,  it  would  force  immediate  and 
complete  mechanization  of  all  cotton 
farms  except  the  extremely  small  ones 
which  could  get  by  with  family  labor. 

Obviously,  very  few  farmers  could 
afford  to  keep  workers  who  have  been 
employed  in  handpicking  and  chopping. 
Thousands  of  workers  with  minimum 
skills  will  lose  their  jobs  in  areas  with 
relatively  few  job  opportunities  which 
means  most  will  be  forced  to  go  on  relief. 
Farmers  whose  volume  of  cotton  produc- 
tion is  not  large  enough  to  justify  buying 
a  cottonpicking  machine  will  be  the 
most  adversely  affected.  The  stores  in 
the  rural  communities  and  towns  across 
the  cotton  belt  where  the  workers  had 
been  trading  will  lose  this  business  as 
the  workers  migrate  to  the  cities  seeking 
employment.  This  sudden  migi-ation  to 
the  large  cities  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  farmworkers  and  their  families 
will  aggravate  the  existing  problems  such 
as  housing,  schooling,  and  so  forth. 

Third,  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  gin- 
ning and  marketing  his  cotton  will  be 
increased  by  about  2  to  3  cents  per  pound 
as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  most  of 
the  exemptions  for  handlers  and  proc- 
essors. Cotton  gins  will  lose  their  mini- 
mum wage  exemption  but  will  retain  the 
overtime  exemption.  Warehouses,  com- 
presses, and  cottonseed  crushing  mills 


will  probably  lose  all  of  their  exemptions 
or  at  least  have  only  very  limited  over- 
time exemptions.  (Bill  is  not  clear  on 
this  point.)  Ginning,  warehousing,  and 
compressing  of  cotton  are  performed  as 
a  service  for  farmers.  "There  is  no  al- 
ternative but  to  pass  on  increases  in 
costs  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of 
higher  charges  for  these  services. 

The  prices  received  by  cottonseed 
crushing  mills  for  oil  and  meal  are  set 
by  competition  which  is  primarily  with  f 
soybean  oil  and  meal.  Accordingly,  cot- 
tonseed crushers  have  no  alternative  ex- 
cept to  offset  their  higher  costs  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices  paid  to  farmers  for 
cottonseed. 

The  increases  in  cost  for  handling  and 
processing  as  a  result  of  higher  wages 
and  overtime  payments  which  would  oc- 
cur if  H.R.  10518  were  enacted  will  be 
compounded  by  the  lower  volume  of  cot- 
ton to  be  handled  and  processed  as  a 
result  of  cotton  legislation  which  passed 
the  House  last  week. 

The  cotton  farmer  cannot  pass  on  his 
increased  costs  to  anyone,  since  his  prod- 
uct must  meet  the  fiercest  kind  of  com- 
petition from  synthetic  fibers  and  other 
competing  materials  at  home  and  abroad 
and  from  foreign-grown  cotton. 

SELECTED  DATA  ON  COTTON  PRODUCTION  COSTS 
FOR  MID-SOUTH  AREA  AT  MINIMUM  WAGE  OF 
S1.S5    PER    HOUR 

(Note. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Mirsourl,  and  West  Tennessee.) 

Average  minimum  cost  per  bale  for  hand 
hoeing  (at  an  average  yield  of  a  bale  an  acre) : 
Normal  year  (35  to  40  hours),'  $44  to  $50; 
wet  year   (50  to  55  hours),'  $63  to  $69. 

Average  minimum  cost  per  bale  for  hand 
picking  (with  175  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
picked  in  9-hour  day,  71  hours  would  be  re- 
quired to  pick  1,375  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
to  make  a  bale  of  lint  cotton  ) ,'  $89. 

Average  minimum  cost  per  bale  for  hand 
hoeing  and  hand  picking  =  :  Normal  year,  $133 
to  $139;  wet  year,  $152  to  $158. 

Gross  value  of  cotton  produced  (per  500- 
pound  bale  at  1965  support  price  for  average 
grade),  $142. 

effect  of   H.R.    10518 MINIMUM    WAGE    BILL 

ON    FARMER    COOPERATIVES 

The  effect  of  extension  of  minimum 
wage  and  reduction  of  seasonal  overtime 
exemptions  as  contained  in  H.R.  10518 
will  have  a  doubly  adverse  effect  on 
farmer  cooperatives.  First,  farmer 
members  of  cooperatives  will  come  under 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  first  time. 
Secondly,  farmer  cooperatives,  particu- 
larly in  the  first  handling  and  processing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton  ginning 
and  cotton  seed  processing  and  the  first 
handling  and  processing  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, will  be  faced  with  rising  wage  costs, 
as  the  result  of  the  application  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  reduction  of  seasonal 
overtime  exemptions. 

Both  the  increase  of  farm  wage  costs 
and  the  rise  in  wage  costs  in  farmer  co- 
operative operations  will  be  borne  by  the 
farmer.  It  is  an  economic  fact  in  co- 
operatives that  any  increase  in  wage 
costs,  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  efQclency  of  operation,  is  directly 


'  Based  on  Farm  Management  Records,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

'  Does  not  include  other  costs  such  as  land 
preparation,  planting,  seed,  cultivation,  fer- 
tilizer, insecticides,  land,  taxes,  etc. 
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reflected    on    the    income 
through  lower  patronage 

This  may  have  a  significant 
farm  income  since  farmer 
in   the   U.S.   market  approx 
percent  of  all  fruit  and 
percent  of  all  cotton  and 
ucts,  and  about  60  p)ercent  of 
products.     Even   with   this 
share  of  the  market  of  these 
cooperatives  will  be  unable  tc 
rising  wage  costs  along  to 
cause  they  do  not  control  total 
the  industry. 

Farmer  cooperatives  employ 
mately  200.000  workers  in 
daii-y  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
tries.    The  full  effect  of  the 
of   H.R.   10518,   if   all   differ 
maintained,  will  be  to  increas< 
time  wage  costs  40  percent  ovei 
period.     The  increase  will  be 
newly  covered  employees  witl 
hourly  wage  levels  below  $1.25 
Seasonal  overtime  exemptions 
reduced  50  percent  to  73  percen 
next  5  years.    Information  is 
the  full  impact  of  the  proposec 
in    minimum    wage    and 
seasonal    overtime    exemptionfe 
ever,  based  on  the  information 
by  our  membership,  the  averag 
in   seasonal .  payroll   costs, 
straight  time  and  overtime,  if 
ure  is  enacted,  will  range  upw 
percent  per  annum.    This  rap 
wage  levels  far  exceeds  the 
guidelines  suggested  by  this 
tion. 

The  sharp  upward  pattern 
levels  which  will  occui-  if  H.R 
enacted  will  force  producers, 
and  processors  of  agricultural 
to  seek  alternatives.    For  the 
vegetable  industry,  one 
ready  available.    A  land  sun  ey 
CO  conducted  this  year  by  a 
the  National  Council,  indicates 
between  3'2  and  4  million  acres 
agricultural  land  available  al 
adequate  water,  labor  and  tr 
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Tphrsiuy,  AucrsT  26, 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  B 
D.D..  used  this  verse  of  the 
Matthew  28:  20:  Lo,  I  am  witfl  you  al- 
way.  even  unto  the  end  of  tl\e  world. 


aid  adore 
by 

than  we 

Id. 
prayer  we 


Eternal  God.  wo  worship 
Thee  with  minds  and  hearts  subdued 
a  mystery  and  a  love,  greater 
can  comprehend  and  imderstahd 

Grant  that  at  this  altar  of 
may  yield  our  spirit  to  Thy 
touched  to  finer  issues  and  to 
and  trained  for  acceptable 
senice  for  Thee  and  all  mankin.  I 

Inspire  us  to  gather  up  and  urjite 
bondsjwhich  are  often  broken, 
our  cdMact  with  Thee  and 
and  robbing  us  of  our  hope 

Our  minds  frequently   shudder 
recoil  from  the  inhumanity  of 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  difflciit 
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farmers    tion.    This  expanse  of  land  is  sufficient 
in  size  and  potential  productivity  to  sup- 
plant all  of  the  acreage  in  the  commer- 
cial   production    of    vegetables    in    the 
ii^ately   30    United  States.    For  fruits,  particularly 
25    citrus  fruits,  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
cotton  prod-    USDA  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  that 
all  dairy    some  93,000  acres  of  citrus  will  be,  or  have 
substantial    been,  planted  during  1964  and  1965  in 
products,    the  area  of  Monterey,  Nuevo  Leon.  Mcx- 
pass  all    ico.    With  about  175,000  acres  already 
constmers  be-    planted  prior  to  1964  and  with  a  continu- 
output  of    ing  trend  of  planting  equivalent  to  what 
occurred  in  1964  and  what  is  occurring 
in  1965.    Mexico  will  have  between  1970 
and  1975  an  acreage  in  citrus  equivalent 
to  the  783.000  acres  now  in  production 
in    the    United    States.     The    expected 
growth  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
tries in  Mexico  can  jeopardize  employ- 
ment  for  nearly   400,000   U.S.   workers 
currently  engaged  in  packing,  handling 
and  processing  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

EPPECTS  OP  HJl.    10S18   AND  S.    1986 MtNIMXTM 

WAGE    BILLS CN    CANNING    INDUSTRY 

The  proposal: 

First.  Would  rewrite  sections  7(b)  f3) 
and  7(c)  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  that 
allow  canners  of  seasonal  and  perishable 
fresh  fi-uits  and  vegetables  28  weeks  of 
exemption  from  overtime  so  that  only  a 
single  14-week  period  of  exemption 
liniited  to  10  hours  a  day  and  48  hours 
a  week  would  be  available.  The  House 
bill  would  further  restrict  the  exemption 
to  "highly  perishable"  commodities. 

Second.  Would  repeal  the  "area  of 
production"  exemption. 

Third.  The  House  bill  would  raise  the 
industrial  minimum  wage  to  $1.40  an 
hour  in  July,  1966;  $1.60  an  hour  in  July 
1067;  and  $1.75  an  hour  in  July  1968,  and 
would  place  agricultural  labor  under  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.15  in  July  1966,  and 
$1.25  an  hour  in  July  1968. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  bill  would  require 
the  payment  of  double  time  after  48 
hours  a  week  this  year,  47  hours  next 
year,  46  horns  the  following  year,  and 
45  houre  thereafter,  unless  exemptions 
otherwise  apply. 
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Industry  position: 

The  canning  industry  is  opposed  to 
any  proposal  to  limit  the  existing  sea- 
sonal exemptions  from  the  overtime 
penalties  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

First.  Congress  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  the  seasonal  canning  exemptions 
when  the  law  was  passed  in  1933  and 
Congress  has  resisted  every  effort  since 
that  time  to  repeal  or  modify  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  piocessing  of  perishable  agricultural 
crops  requires  prompt  handling  from  the 
field  and  through  the  cannery.  Ripen- 
ing is  controlled  by  nature  and  crops 
must  be  canned  without  delay  when 
ready.  Quality  can  only  be  achieved  by 
tills  action  and  the  consumers'  Interest 
mufit  be  protected. 

Second.  Canning  is  an  industry  in- 
cluding many  relatively  small  businesses 
located  in  rui-al  agricultural  environ- 
ments and  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  labor  standards  of  urban  industrial- 
ization. 

Third.  The  imposition  of  penalty  over- 
time at  any  time  during  the  canning  of 
fresh,  perishable  agricultural  products 
would  not  be  effective  in  spreading  em- 
ployment as  the  industry  presently  offers 
seasonal  jobs  to  available  qualified  work- 
ers to  the  maximum  extent  practical. 

Fourth.  The  seasonal  exemptions  ap- 
ply only  to  perishable  crops  that  must 
be  processed  when  harvested.  Highly 
perishable  crops  such  as  peas,  cora, 
green  beans,  tomatoes,  peaches,  apricots, 
cherries,  and  plums  cannot  be  stored  for 
later  carming. 

Fifth.  The  full  23  weeks  authorized 
by  the  present  law  are  needed  in  han- 
dling the  seasonal  crops  that  periodically 
mature  from  spring  through  the  fall. 

Sixth.  The  proposed  legislation  will 
add  significantly  to  canners'  cost  of  op- 
eration without  achieving  the  stated 
purpose  "to  reduce  unemployment  and 
to  strengthen  the  economy  by  a  better 
distribution  of  work  presently  per- 
formed." Higher  prices  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  will  necessarily  result. 
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tions  and  try  to  avoid  decisions  which  we 
0U3ht  to  take  courageously.  Bless  the 
lonely  of  soul  with  Thy  fellowship  and 
the  wounded  of  heart  with  Thy  healing. 
In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Joui'nal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

HJl.  4822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  prose- 
cution of  a  transit  development  program 
for  the  National  Capital  region,  and  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14, 
1960. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  948.  An  act  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  divorce, 
legal  separation,  and  annulment  of  marriage 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  9221.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departnjent  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Russell  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Young  of 
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North  Dakota  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1474.  An  act  to  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  po- 
litical activity  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government; 

S.  1611.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions from  the  VB.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and 
to  certain  other  agencies  of  the  municipal 
goveriunent  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1715.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  and  places  of 
confinement  of  juveniles  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ACTIVE  DUTY  PROMOTION  OP  AIR 
FORCE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  7596)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  In  the 
active  duty  promotion  opportunity  of 
certain  Air  Force  officers,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That,  for  the  period  July  1,  1965, 
through  June  30,  1966,  the  table  in  section 
8202(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  it 
relates  to  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels, 
Ifi  suspended.  For  this  period  the  authorized 
strengths  of  the  Air  Force  in  officers  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  the  grades  of  colonel  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  exclusive  of  officers  on  active 
duty  for  training  only  and  officers  serving 
with  other  departments  or  agencies  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  may  not  exceed  6,300  and 
15,901,  respectively." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  the  chpirman 
of  the  committee  would  give  us  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  Officer  Grade  Limi- 
tation Act  there  are  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  number  of  officers  who  may 
serve  in  the  grade  of  major  and  above 
in  all  of  the  services.  This  law  goes  back 
to  1954,  and  the  Air  Force,  in  particular, 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  limi- 
tations that  were  imposed  at  that  time. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  had 
to  pass  temporary  legislation  to  allow 
the  Air  Force  to  exceed  the  limits  con- 
tained in  that  law  until  such  time  as  the 
so-called  Bolte  proposal  can  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress,  which  will  revise 
all  of  the  promotion  laws  for  the  armed 
services. 

As  a  result  of  these  temporary  laws, 
which  allow  the  Air  Force  to  exceed  tne 
artificial  limitations  imposed  in  law  to- 
day, we  have  permitted  the  Air  Force 
from  time  to  time  to  go  beyond  the 
Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act  limitations. 

This  bill  does  the  same  thing. 
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The  House  bill  provided  percentages 
which  converted  to  6.667  colonels  and 
15,534  lieutenant  colonels  based  upon 
strengths. 

The  Senate  amendment,  in  effect,  per- 
mits 6,300  colonels  and  15,901  lieutenant 
colonels. 

This  is  a  decrease  of  367  colonels  and 
an  increase  of  367  lieutenant  colonels. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
allows  these  strengths  to  be  effective 
throughout  the  year  rather  than  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  and  will  be 
constant  regardless  of  the  actual  active 
duty  commissioned  officer  strength. 

The  amendments  have  been  agreed  to 
imanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services  and  I  urge  their 
adoption. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
cuired  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  have  permission  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP   INTEREST   EQUAL- 
IZATION TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  foUov/ing  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California,  Bocgs,  Keogh. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Curtis,  and  Utt. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PROMO-HON 
OF  QUALIFIED  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE 
RESERVE  GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER 
GENERAL  AND  MAJOR  GENERAL 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6007)  an 
act  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of  qual- 
ified Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to 
the  Reserve  grades  of  brigadier  genersJ 
and  major  general,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  11  to  19,  Inclusive, 
and  insert: 

"(d)  The  name  of  any  officer  on  a  recom- 
mended list  on  June  30,  1964,  for  promotion 
to  the  reserve  grade  of  brlgaidier  general  or 
major  general  under  authority  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8373  of  this  title,  which 
terminated  July  1,  1964,  may  be  placed  on 
the  appropriate  recommended  list  main- 
traned  under  subsection  (c)  effective  July 
1,  1964,  without  the  necessity  of  further 
selection  board  action,  provided  such  officer 
is  currently  qualified  for  such  promotion. 
The  promotion  of  any  such  officer  shall  be 
effective  for  date  of  rank  purposes  as  of  July 
1,  1964. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  give  us  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
represents  a  Department  of  Defense 
legislative  recommendation. 

The  bill  provides  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  with  statutory  authority 
to  promote  qualified  reserve  officers  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  reserve 
grades  of  brigadier  general  and  major 
general. 

This  legislation  was  made  necessary 
since  the  previous  promotion  authority 
was  temporary  in  natuie  and  expired  on 
June  30,  1964.      ^ 

The  House  passed  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
August  16,  1965. 

The  Senate,  on  August  23, 1965,  passed 
the  House  bill  with  minor  amendments. 

The  amendments,  simply  stated,  gen- 
erally adopt  the  House  language  with  the 
following  exceptions: 

First.  The  Senate  language  would 
make  inclusion  of  the  names  of  these 
officers  selected  prior  to  June  30,  1964, 
permissive  rather  than  mandatory.  The 
word  "may"  was  used  in  lieu  of  "shall." 

Second.  The  Senate  amendment  added 
language  that  requires  that  in  order 
for  an  officer  previously  on  the  list  to  be 
placed  on  the  new  recommended  list, 
he  must  meet  the  current  qualifications 
for  promotion.  Although  not  stated,  this 
concept  was  implicit  in  the  House 
lant^uage. 

Third.  The  Senate  amendment  makes 
clear  that  any  promotions  made  retroac- 
tively effective  July  1,  1964.  would  be  for 
date  of  rank  purposes  only,  thus  preclud- 
ing any  question  as  to  pay,  and  so  forth. 

Recommendation : 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  objectives  of  the 
Senate  and  House  language;  therefore. 
I  recommend  that  the  House  agree  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
6007. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
explanation,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Senate  amendment  waslconcurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     Mi 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
tlie  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
an  act  to  provide  for  an  objectiv 
ough,  and  nationwide  analysip 
evaluation  of  the  extent  and 
resolving  the  critical  shortage 
fied  manpower  in  the  field 
tional      rehabilitation,      with 
amendments  thereto  and  conqur 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  ihe  bill. 

The  Clerk  read   the  Senati  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "The"|and  insert 
"Section  12  of  the". 

Page   1,   line  6.  strike  out  "41|b))"  and 
insert  "ch.  4)". 

Page  1.  l;n?s  6  and  7.  strike  ofrt 
designating   section    13    as 
inserting  after  section  12  the 
section:"  and  insert  "to  read  as 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "13 
"12". 

Page  2.  lines  4  and  5,  strike 
tional  Rehabilitation."  and  inser ; 
tional  Manpower  and  Training, 
by  subsection   (b)   of  this  sectioi  i 

Page  2.  line  6,  after  "the"  Insert 
practices  and". 

Page  3.  line  2,  strike  out 
Insert  "needs,". 

Page  3,  after  line  8,  Insert: 
"'(b)(1)   There   is   hereby 
the  Department  of  Health, 
Welfare  a  National  Advisory  Council 
rectional  Manpower  and  Tralnini 
ing  of   the  Secretary,  or   his 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  twelve 
otherwise   in   the  regular  fuU- 
of  the  United  States,  appointed 
gard  to  the  civil  service  laws  by 
tary   after  coiisultatlon   with   the 
General  of  the  United  States 
appointed  members  shall  be 
among  leaders  In  fields  concerned 
rectional  rehabilitation  or  in  pub 
four  of  whom  shall  be  selected  f r(  im 
State  or  local  correctional  service  j 
lectlng    persons    for    appointmen ; 
Council,  consideration  shall  be  glv 
factors,  among  others,  as  ( 1 ) 
correctional    manpower   problems, 
particular  concern  with  the 
sons  in  or  preparing  to  enter 
correctional  rehabilitation." 
Page  3,  after  line  8.  Insert: 
"■(2)  The  Council  shall  consldlr 
plications  for  grants  under  this 
shall  make  recommendationfl  to 
tary  with  respect  to  approval  of  applications 
for  and  the  amounts  of  grants  i^der  this 
section." 

Page  3.  after  line  8,  Insert: 
"■(3)   Appointed  members  of  thi 
while    attending    meetings    or 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to 
pensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
not  e.xceeding  $100  per  day 
time,  and  while  so  serving  away  f 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
be    allowed    travel    expenses 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
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Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persona  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently." 

Page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert "(c)". 

Pag"  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "such  purpose" 
and  insert  "carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section". 

Page  3,  line  15.  after  "of"  Insert  "any". 

Page  3.  line  22,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  In- 
sert "(d)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
cuned  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  200TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  STAMP  ACT 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  a  House 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  598)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation commemorating  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
held  at  New  York,  in  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  October  7-25. 1765. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  598 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent hereby  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  commemorating  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress,  held  at  New  York,  in  the 
Colony  of  New  York.  October  7-25,  1765, 
which  assembly  served  to  consolidate  the 
movement  for  resistance  among  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  to  enactment  and  edicts  op- 
pressive of  individual  liberty;  represented  a 
milestone  on  the  march  to  American  inde- 
pendence, and  presaged  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time,  when  we  have  a  concern  about  na- 
tional goals,  it  is  particularly  appropriate. 
I  think,  that  we  refer  to  the  formative 
years  of  our  national  heritage.  We  are  in 
the  bicentennial  period  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  this  has  received,  so  far, 
little  notice,  because  the  key  dates  we 
learned  in  school  are  1775  and  1776 — and 
their  bicentennials  still  are  a  decade  In 
the  future. 

Historians  repeatedly  have  recognized, 
however,  that  the  American  Revolution 


originated  long  before  the  action  at  Con- 
cord Bridge  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence adopted  at  Philadelphia. 

There  were,  for  example,  the  Virginia 
Resolves,  the  200th  anniversary  of  which 
was  passed  several  months  ago.  This 
forthright  declaration  in  Virginia  was  a 
prelude  to  the  expression  of  resistance 
made  in  October  1765,  by  representatives 
of  nine  colonies  meeting  at  New  York  in 
what  has  become  known  as  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress. 

This  convocation  adopted  a  declara- 
tion of  rights  in  opposition  to  taxation 
without  representation  in  the  British 
Parliament  and  trial  without  jury  by 
admiralty  courts. 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress,  in  effect,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  rep- 
resentative assembly  in  what  became  the 
American  Republic,  and  it  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  now  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  commemorating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  this  historic  as- 
semblage, held  at  New  York.  October 
7-25,  1765. 


EXTENDING  GREETINGS  AND  FELI- 
CITATIONS TO  THE  AMERICAN 
GOLF  HALL  OF  FAME  AND  MU- 
SEUM IN  FOXBURG.  PA. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  a  House 
Resolution  (H.  Res.  497).  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  extends  its 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  the  Amer- 
ican Golf  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  lo- 
cated in  Foxburg.  Pa.,  at  the  oldest  golf 
course  in  continuous  use  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  hall 
of  fame  awards  to  be  made  on  August 
29,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  497 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  American  Golf  Hall  of  Fame  and  Mu- 
seum located  In  Foxburg,  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  oldest  golf  course  in  continuous  use  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  hall  of  fame  awards  to  be  made  on 
August  29.  1965. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  NEGRO  HISTORY  MUSE- 
UM COMMISSION 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  25  of  this  year  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  intro- 
duced a  bill  H.R.  10638,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

For  good  and  sufQclent  reasons  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  re-referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectio;i. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  AS  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  OF  "UNITED  STATES 
DEFENSE  POLICIES  IN  1964" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  429  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  429 
Resolved,    That    the    document    entitled 
"United  States  Defense  Policies  l|p  1964"  pre- 
pared   by    Charles    H.    Donnelly,   Library    of 
Congress,  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.       > 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  REPORT  OF 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CENSUS 
AND  STATISTI<5s  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE  ENTITLED  "THE  FED- 
ERAL PAPERWORK  JUNGLE" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  bjr  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  447  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  447 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives,  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  House  of  Representatives,  entitled 
"The  Federal  Paperwork  Jungle"  (House  Re- 
port Numbered  52,  Eighty-ninth  Congress). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  198  ENTITLED  "THE 
COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 44,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  198  of  the 
Eighty-fourth  Congress  entitled  "The  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations." 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  "CATA- 
LOG OP  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS"  AND 
THE  1965  SUPPLEMENT  THERETO 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 45,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  45 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  thirty-two  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  the  committee  prints  entitled 
(1)  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments."  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  (2)  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Aids  to  State  and  Local  Governments — Sup- 
plement, January  4.  1965,"  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  session;  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations;  of  which  twenty-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  each  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  ten  thovisand  and  fifty  copies  of 
each  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  250] 

Andrews,  Foley  Powell 

George  W.  Harvey,  Mich.  Resnlck 

Andrews,  Holland  Roosevelt 

Glenn  Kee  Rumsfeld 

Blatnik  Kluczynskl  Ryan 

Boiling  Kornegay  Sisk 

Bonner  Lindsay  Thomas 

Cabell  McCarthy  Thompson,  N.J. 

Cahlll  Madden  Toll 

Cramer  Murray  Walker,  Miss. 

Edmondson  O'Neill,  Mass.  Willis 

Erlenborn  Pike  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  may  have  xmtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  8496. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FRANCIS  CASE  MEMORIAL 
BRIDGE 

Mr.  McMTT.TiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  5)  designating  the  bridge  crossing 
the  Washington  Charmel  near  the  inter- 
section of  the  extension  of  13th  and  G 
Streets  SW..  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  bridge 
crossing  the  Washington  Channel  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  on  Interstate  Route  95,  ap- 
proximately one  hvmdred  yards  downstream 
from  the  outlet  gate  of  the  Tidal  Basin, 
near  the  intersection  of  the  extension  of 
Thirteenth  and  G  Streets  Southwest,  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Francis 
Case  Memorial  Bridge".  Any  law,  regula- 
tion, map,  document,  record,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  which  such  bridge  is  referred 
to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  bridge  as 
the    "Francis   Case   Memorial    Bridge". 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  place  on  the  "Francis  Case 
Memorial  Bridge"  plaques  of  suitable  and 
appropriate  design. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  wife 
of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  Myrle  Case; 
his  daughter,  Jane  Case  Commander;  and  his 
granddaughter,  Catherine. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'MILLAN 

Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer . 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McMillan: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
substitute  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  bridge  crossing  tbe  Washington 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River  on  Interstate 
Route  95,  approximately  one  hundred  yards 
downstream  from  the  outlet  gate  of  the  Tidal 
Basin,  near  the  Intersection  of  tlie  extension 
of  Thirteenth  and  G  Streets  Southwest,  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  'Francis 
Case  Memorial  Bridge".  Any  law,  regulation, 
map,  document,  record,  or  other  pai>er 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  which  such  bridge  Is  referred  to 
shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  bridge  as  the 
'Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge'. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  place  on  the  'Francis  Case 
Memorial  Bridge'  plaques  of  suitable  and 
appropriate  design. 

"SEC.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  wife 
of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  Myrle  Case; 
his  daughter,  Jane  Case  Williams;  and  his 
granddaughters,  Catherine  and  JuUa." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  tbe  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  sorely  saddened 
by  the  tragic  and  untimely  pakssing  of  one 
of  the  District's  most  dedicated  and  resource- 
ful friends,  the  dtsttngxiished  Senator  fran 
South  Dakota.  Francis  Case;  and 
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Whereas  during  his  long  and 
career  In  the  United  States  Housi 
sentatives    and    the    United 
Francis  Case  was  known  and 
his  courage  and  untiring  devoticki 
and  was  loved  for  his  sincerity,  modesty 
understanding:  and 

Whereas  he  attained  enviable 
esteem  for  his  constant  cooperatldn 
counsel,    and    his   broad    compre  lensli 
planning  and  development  in  the 
Columbia:   and 

Whereas  Francis  Case  was  an 
the  twenty-third  amendment  to 
tution    of    the   United    States 
residents   of   the   District   of   CoHimbia 
right  to  vote  for  electors  for 
Vice  President:  and 

Whereas  during  his  years  of 
Case  sponsored  many  measures 
ments  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  chairman   of   the  Senate   CoiAmlttee 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  1953 
and 

Whereas  through   diligent  study 
present,    and    future   District    of 
needs,  Francis  Case  gained  a  thorpuj 
of  District  activities  and  helped 
policies  that  will  guide  the 
ades:   and 

Whereas  after  having  served 
ate  Committee  on  the  District  oi 
through  the  years  1951  to  1954 
returned    voluntarily    to   the   coijunittee 
1959  and  1980  to  serve  again  th 
the  District  despite  his  increase<l 
bllities  In  the  United  States 

Whereas  his  able  and  dedicatee 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committ  >e 
lie  Works  contributed  Immeasuri  bly 
development  and  improvement  ol 
way  transportation  system  in  the 
Columbia;    and 

Whereas   It   was   through   his 
dedication  to  duty  that  Francis 
bring  about  major  District  of  Columbia 
pansion  of  highway  and  bridge 
through  the  enactment  of  the  District 
lumbla  public  works  program  In 
a    lasting    monument    to    his    seifvlce; 
therefore,   be  it 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  liid  on  the 
table. 
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INCORPORATING    THE      TOUTH 
COUNCILS  ON  CIVIC  AFFAIRS 


Spea  :er 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.     Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  take 
Speaker's  table  the  bill   (H.R 
incorporate  the  Youth  Council ; 
Affairs,   and  for   other 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendm  ;nts 
The  Clerk  read,  the  title  of  th( 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate 
ments,  as  follows: 


•titl( 


tie 


Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out 
sert:  "Act". 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out 
insert:  "Act". 

Page  6.  line  1.  strike  out  "tUl( 
sert:  "Act". 

Page  8,  strike  out  all  after  lln« 
and  Including  line  3  on  page  9  and 

"Sec.  14  (a)  The  accounts  of 
tion  shall  be  audited  annually  in 
with  generally  accepted  auditing 
by  independent  certified  public 
or  Independent  licensed  public 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory 
Ity  of  a  State  or  other  political 
of   the  United  States.     The  audi; 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
accounts   of   the   corporation   are 
kept.     All  books,  accounts,  flnancltl 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
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poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  balances 
or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

"(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  Is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  Include  such  statements,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor'-  opinion  of  those 
statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  sur- 
plus or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  In  rea- 
sonable detail  ^y  a  statement  of  the  cor- 
poration's Income  and  expenses  during  the 
year.  Including  (1)  the  results  of  any  trad- 
ing, manufacturing,  publishing,  or  other 
conmierclal-type  endeavor  carried  on  by  the 
corporation,  and  (2)  a  schedule  of  all  con- 
tracts requiring  payments  In  excess  of  $10,- 
000  and  any  payments  of  compensation,  sal- 
aries, or  fees  at  a  rate  ir.  excess  of  (10,000 
per  annum.  The  report  shaU  not  be  printed 
as  a  public  document." 

Page  9.  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "chap- 
ter" and  insert:  "Act". 

Page  9,  line  21,  after  "reserved"  Insert:  "to 
the  Congress". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in.  V 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  O'Neill],  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  call  up  the  resolution,  House 
Resolution  527,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9567) 
to  strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  students  in  postsec- 
ondary  and  higher  education.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  fc  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tor  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
■ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Delaney]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  now  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  527  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
9567,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  educational 
resources  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  in  post  secondary  and  higher 
education.  The  rule  also  provides  that 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

The  incredible  growth  of  the  American 
college  population  has  been  well  pub- 
licized. In  the  10  years  from  1954  to 
1964  the  number  of  college  and  univer- 
sity students  climbed  from  2.4  to  4.8  mil- 
lion— an  increase  of  100  percent.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  accelerated  rate  of  growth 
will  continue  into  the  next  decade.  The 
projected  enrollment  in  1970  is  6.9  mil- 
lion students  and  by  1973,  this  figure  is 
expected  to  jump  to  8  million. 

Less  well  known  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Since  the  war  the  number  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  this  country  has 
risen  250  percent,  from  866  to  approxi- 
mately 2,300.  As  existing  facilities  have 
become  overcrowded  and  as  new  institu- 
tions have  sprung  up,  academic  quality 
has  often  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
growth.  Inadequate  library  resources,  a 
lack  of  qualified  teachers,  packed  class- 
rooms, and  insufficient  scholarship  funds 
characterize  many  of  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  9567  to  over- 
come, or  at  least  to  ameliorate,  some  of 
these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  527. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Delaney],  House  Resolution  527  will  pro- 
vide an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  9567,  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  The  rule  also 
provides  that  the  bill  will  be  read  by  title 
for  fHirposes  of  amendment.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  series  of  programs  aimed 
at  strengthening  our  higher  educational 
institutions'  physical  facilities,  and  in- 
creasing available  financial  support  to  in- 
sure an  education  for  qualified  students. 

Title  I  provides  for  a  program  of  finan- 
cial support  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties which  offer  community  service 
courses  as  part  of  an  accredited  program 
of  study.  Fifty  million  dollars  in  grants 
is  authorized  for  the  first  of  a  5-year 
program.  Each  State  is  to  receive  $100,- 
000,  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among 
the  States  on  a  population  basis. 

Title  n  authorizes  $50  million  for  the 
first  of  a  5-year  program  for  grants  to 
schools  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  books 
and  other  library  materials.  Basic 
grants  of  $5,000  per  school  are  author- 
ized, with  supplemental  grants  available 
not  to  exceed  $10  per  each  full-time 
student. 

Additionally  $15  million  is  authorized 
for  the  first  year  of  a  5-year  program  for 
grants  to  schools  to  establish  scholar- 
ships and  other  assistance  for  students 
wishing  to  study  to  become  librarians. 

Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
the  first  year  of  a  5-year  program  to  en- 
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able  the  Libraiy  of  Congress  to  purchase 
further  materials  and  increase  the  pace 
of  its  cataloging  of  available  scholar- 
ship material. 

Title  ni  provides  S30  million  for 
grants  to  assist  developing  and  new  col- 
leges and  universities  to  expand  to  meet 
the  growing  demand.  Grants  are  to  be 
used  to  provide  fellowships  and  stipends, 
available  at  such  institutions,  to  bring  to 
them  professors  from  established  insti- 
tutions as  instructors.  A  program  of 
cooperation  between  established  institu- 
tions and  developing  ones  is  to  be  en- 
couraged to  assist  newer  institutions  in 
their  efforts  to  meet  today's  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  titles  have,  I 
believe,  wide  support.  It  is  in  title  IV 
where  major  disagreements  raise  their 
heads.  This  title  provides  for  student 
assistance  programs  containing  both 
grants  and  loans.  Most  everyone  ap- 
proves of  assistance  to  qualified  and 
needy  students.  However,  testimony  re- 
ceived raises  questions  as  to  the  methods 
we  are  pursuing  in  this  bill.  Federal 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $235  million — 
over  a  3-year  period — are  made  avail- 
able for  grants  to  students  The  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  through  the 
schools.  Additionally  the  program  of 
student  loan  insurance,  together  with  a 
Federal  payment  to  bank.'--  and  other  pri- 
vate lenders  of  one-half  of  the  interest — 
or  3  percent  of  j  percent — on  student 
loans,  is  broadened.  To  encourage 
them  to  set  up  such  programs,  -JIT.S  mil- 
lion is  authorized  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States.  Some  16  States  now 
have  such  programs,  and  testimony  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  indicated  that 
5  or  6  other  States  were  considering  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  testimony  indicated  that 
such  programs  will  treat  equally  needy 
and  qualified  students  differently,  de- 
pending on  whether  they  receive  scholar- 
ships or  loans.  Additionally,  ihcse  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  the  needy  student 
and  do  not  assist  those  upon  whom  the 
squeeze  is  increasing  dramatically,  the 
middle-income  groups.  The  problem  in- 
creases as  costs  of  education  increase — 
and  they  continue  to  increase. 

Title  IV  takes  the  work-study  college 
program  out  of  the  poverty  program  and 
puts  it  into  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — $129  million  is  authorized  for  1 
year  to  can-y  out  the  program. 

Title  V  doubles  the  funds  available  for 
grants  for  construction  of  teaching  facil- 
ities to  $580  million  for  fiscal  1966. 

Title  VI  provides  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized to  establish,  on  or  after  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session,  an  advisory  to 
make  studies  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  programs  established  by  this 
act  or  affected  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  committee  and  any  subcommittee 
thereof  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  any  program. 

The  members  of  the  advisory  council 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  but  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day, 
including  travel  time. 


Tliere  apparently  are  more  than  200 
various  advisory  committees  in  existence 
at  the  present  time.  Tliere  seems  to  be 
no  limitation  on  the  number  of  people 
who  can  be  appointed  to  this  advisory 
council,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  me  just  how 
effective  they  might  be  or  why  some 
present  council  cannot  do  it  or  why  the 
committee  staff  cannot  do  it.  It  would 
appear  that  most  any  number  of  in- 
dividuals could  be  placed  on  this  council 
at  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  each  of 
whom  would  receive  $100  per  day.  It  is 
questionable  to  me  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  an  appropriate  thing  to  do. 

Now.  since  this  matter  was  heard  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  some  in- 
formation has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  us  in  connection  with 
the  fraternities  and  sororities  at  the  vari- 
ous colleges.  I  believe  you  will  recall 
in  the  civil  rights  bill  certain  language 
was  placed  therein.  The  information 
now  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  feel  that  this  language 
applies  to  them.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  additional  language  identical  with 
the  language  in  the  civil  rights  bill  will 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill,  and  in  my  opinion  it  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

I  think  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  will  shortly 
explain  this  situation  to  us.  It  comes 
to  all  of  us  as  something  rather  new, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Members  will  heed 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  so  that  when  we  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  this  particular  amendment 
we  will  be  aware  of  what  is  taking  place. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  several  requests 
for  time  and  I  reserve  the  balanee  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  [Mr.  Smith]. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  shall  support  the  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  brought  to  my  attention  on 
yesterday  a  matter  that  I  think  should 
be  corrected — a  practice  that  is  being 
threatened  by  the  department  of  the 
agency  in  charge  of  education.  It  re- 
quires a  moment  or  two  of  explanation 
as  to  the  background  of  this  matter 
in  order  that  the  House  may  understand 
what  this  amendment  will  be  proposing 
to  do. 

Many  of  the  Members  will  recall  that 
1.1  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — that  was 
last  year — during  the  consideration  of 
that  bill,  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
was  exploring  the  field  of  sororities,  fra- 
ternities, and  other  social  organizations 
in  order  to  lay  the  ground  for  bringing 
them  under  the  civil  rights  bill  with 
respect  to  their  membership.  When  that 
was  understood,  the  committee,  when  the 
bill  was  brought  to  the  floor,  proposed 
an  amendment  which  was  accepted  by 
the  House  which  laid  down  the  policy 
with  respect  to  the  personnel  of  purely 
social  organizations. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  agitation 
about  It  at  the  time  on  the  part  of  the 
fraternal  organizations  of  all  kinds,  and 


religious  groups,  and  the  Congress  at 
that  time  enacted  this  amendment.  Tiiis 
is  the  language  of  the  amendment: 

Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Commission,  its 
Advisory  Committees,  or  any  person  under 
its  supervision  or  control  to  inquire  into  or 
Investigate  any  membership  practices  or  in- 
ternal operations  of  any  fraternal  crganizti- 
tion,  any  college  or  university  fraternity  or 
sorority,  any  private  club  or  .any  religious 
organization. 

Congress  thought  at  that  time  that  we 
had  laid  down  a  policy  on  that  subject 
which  would  be  respected.  Now  under 
the  education  program  that  department 
now  proposes  to  dictate  to  the  imiver- 
sities  that  they  must  supervise  the  ad- 
mission policies  of  all  fraternities  and 
social  organizations  that  are  connected 
v«ith  the  universities.  This  provision  of 
law,  I  am  told,  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. He  construes  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  because  it  had  reference  to  the 
problem  at  that  time  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  doing  these  things,  as 
prohibiting  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
from  interfering  with  the  personnel  and 
membership  of  fraternities  and  sororities, 
but  says  that  because  the  Commission 
is  mentioned  it  does  not  apply  to  his 
department.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
money  that  you  are  going  to  appropriate 
today  for  the  education  of  the  youth  in 
the  higher  colleges  and  universities  is 
about  to  be  used  to  blackmail  the  colleges 
who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  it  into 
supervising  and  controlling  the  member- 
ship policies  and  other  policies  of  the 
fraternities  and  sororities.  I  am  sure 
that  that  is  not  what  Congress  intends 
in  this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
interfere  with  private  clubs  and  social 
organizations  and  their  membership. 

There  should  be  a  freedom,  as  there 
has  been  up  to  now,  to  select  their  own 
membership 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  amendment  is  going  to 
be  offered  to  this  bill  which  will  prohibit 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  from 
interfering  in  this  matter.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  in  the  identical  language 
that  Congress  has  already  used  in  pro- 
hibiting the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
to  go  into  this  matter.  That  amendment 
will  say,  in  the  identical  language  used 
by  Congress  just  last  year  in  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  itself,  which  laid 
down  the  policy,  on  page  78,  section  704, 
wherein  it  says  that: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  any 
otlier  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
exercise  of  any  agency  over  curriculum  and 
program  of  Instruction — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  that  will  be  added  this 
language,  and  this,  as  I  said  before,  is 
the  identical  language  passed  last  year 
with  respect  to  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.    The  language  is  as  follows: 

ShPll  not  interfere  with — 

So  and  so  and  so  on — 
or  the  membership  practices  or  internal  op- 
erations of  any  fraternal  organization,  any 
college  or  university  fraternity  or  sorority 
or  any  private  club  or  any  religious  organiza- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  thought  we 
ered  the  waterfront  last  year. 
ently  there  is  a  different 
placed  upon  the  language  by  th( 
ment  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
thing  clear,  I  hope  that  the 
accept  this  amendment. 

I  have  before  me  a  newspaper 
where  the  Commissioner  of 
has  proclaimed  that  this  is  the 
intends  to  pursue,  to  compel 
imiversities    to    supervise    anc 
whatever   he   dictates   with 
their  membership,  under  pain 
denied  participation  in  the 
vided  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  frlen^ 
going  a  little  bit  too  far.    We  " 
plenty  far  on  these  matters 

I  do  hope  that  the  Committe( 
cation  and  Labor  will  not 
objection  to  this  amendment 
actually  needed  because  of 
that  has  already  been  laid  do\4n 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califor 
Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  yield  my: 
ute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
the  moment  to  title  VI  of  this  b 
in  the  chairman  of  the  House 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor 
this  Advisoi-y  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
would  actually  break  down  the 
the  procedures  of  the  House 
sentatives.    This  is  like  a  specia  I 
cojnmittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prerogative 
pointing  those  Members  has 
left  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houie 
resentatives  and  not  to  the  chiir 
a  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  procedum 
pass  the  prerogatives  of  the 
will  bypass  the  Committee  on 
ministration,    and    it    will 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
dent,  and  I  hope  we  can  amend 
bad  language  in  title  VI  out 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  8 
the     gentleman     from 
Curtis]  . 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker, 
ent  debate  is  on  the  rule  anc 
or  not  we  will  adopt  it.    Thi 
procedures.    Incidentally,  I  w 
pressed   to  hear   the  chairmajn 
Rules  Committee  and  our 
nority  member  of  the  Rules 
.Mr.   Smith  1    expound   this 
question  that  is  involved  in  th( 
tive  aspects  of  the  bill. 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss 
substantive  aspects.     I  am 
floor  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
tee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
nization  of  the  Congress. 

I  read  the  minority  views 
time   a   few   minutes   ago, 
shocked.   If  this  is  an  accurate 
of  the  procedures  followed  by 
mittee  on  Education  and 
House  there  should  be  Member^ 
sides  of  the  aisle  here,  in  the 
House  protesting  a  rule  beini 
and  they  should  vote  against 
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Maybe  these  charges  are  not  true,  but 
I  will  read  one  of  the  bylines. 

"A  mockery  of  the  legislative  process." 
If  the  charges  stated  here  are  not  true 
I  hope  someone  on  the  majority  side  or 
on  the  minority  side  who  might  disagree 
with  these  charges  will  take  the  floor  and 
say  they  are  not. 

Among  other  things  that  are  rather 
basic,  the  function  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, as  I  understand  it,  is  to  be  cer- 
tain that  matters  are  ready  for  floor  de- 
bate. In  other  words,  that  there  are 
printed  reports  accompanying  the  bill, 
that  the  committee  has  held  hearings, 
and  there  are  written  reports  of  those 
hearings  available  to  the  House;  that 
witnesses  who  wish  to  be  heard  were 
heard,  and  that  proper  consideration  was 
given  to  the  gathering  of  what  wisdom 
and  knowledge  exists  within  our  society 
that  may  bear  on  the  questions  Involved 
in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  only  heard  part  of 
the  gentleman's  remarks  as  I  came  in. 
I  assume  there  was  some  conversation 
going  on  about  improper  hearings  or  no 
hearings  being  held  on  this  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  restate  the  case 
to  the  gentleman:  I  was  distressed,  I  said, 
to  read  the  minority  views  which  I  Just 
read  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  made  the  statement  that  if  these 
charges  are  true — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  or  not — but  if  they  are  then  it  is 
very  clear  in  my  mind  this  matter  is  not 
ready  for  floor  debate.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Rules  Committee  would  grant  a 
iTiIe.  I  had  not  reached  the  point  in  my 
discussion  whether  or  not  there  had  been 
adequate  consideration.  I  would  say  to 
tlie  gentleman.  But  one  of  the  state- 
ments made  here  in  the  minority  views  is 
that  in  the  last  20  minutes  the  committee 
had  rubber-stamped  the  new  scholar- 
ship program,  which  they  had  not  dis- 
cussed, then  went  on  and  passed  it  out. 
There  was  no  testimony  taken  on  this 
very  important  and  new  provision  by  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  committee. 

Is  this  true?  Did  you  have  a  hearing 
on  the  actual  features  of  this  provision 
that  were  going  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  had  very  extensive 
hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  know  you  had  those. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  want  to  be  brief .  We 
did  not  only  that,  but  we  had  long 
sessions  with  the  subcommittee  and  dis- 
cussed this  proposition  among  other  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  understand  all  that. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  At  which  time  we 
called  in  people,  student  aid  people  at 
the  universities  and  schools,  and  took 
statements  of  people  in  that  field.  We 
had  informal  discussion  for  hours  and 
hours  and  hours  around  the  conference 
table. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  did  not  have  ad- 
ministrative witnesses  to  testify  to  this 
so-called  new  scholarship  plan  and  that 
testimony  is  not  available  to  the  House; 
am  I  correct? 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  I  do  not  believe 
you  are  correct  on  that.  I  am  not  trying 
to  evade  the  question  but  I  say.  we  did 
have  long  extended  hearings  and  discus- 
sions on  this.'some  of  which  were  tran- 
scribed, and  they  are  here,  and  some  of 
which  were  not.  I  think  too  that  those 
hearings  were  adequately  participated  in 
by  the  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  the  issue  that  has  been 
drawn  in  the  minority  views  and  that  is 
what  I  am  seeking  to  find  out.  The  gen- 
tleman has  not  addressed  himself  to  the 
charges  made  in  the  minority  views  in 
regard  to  the  procedures  followed  in  pre- 
paring this  matter  for  floor  debate.  I  am 
again  going  to  say  this,  if  someone  on 
the  committee  is  not  ready  to  state  that 
this  is  inaccurate  I  must  reiterate  my 
statement  that  in  my  judgment,  this 
matter  is  not  ready  for  floor  debate. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  taking  the  floor  and 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
the  procedures  that  were  employed  in 
the  consideration  by  the  full  committee 
of  this  bill.  I  want  to  indicate  my  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  to  the  extent  he,lndicates 
that  the  subcommittee  under  tne  chair- 
manship of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green]  did  hold  extensive 
hearings  on  the  legislation  as  it  was 
originally  presented.  The  subcommittee 
did  a  thorough  job,  in  my  opinion.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  acknowledged,  as  we 
discuss  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
full  committee,  that  the  subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Green 
did  explore  this  subject  in  considerable 
depth. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  the  minority  views 
fully  sets  forth  that  point  as  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  and  does  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  for  the  very  fine 
method  in  which  the  hearings  were  held. 
That  is  why  I  responded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  that  he  did  not  ad- 
dress his  attention  to  the  serious  charges 
in  the  minority  report  on  the  procedures. 
Because  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  minority 
views  that  this  kind  of  work  was  done, 
to  the  credit  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  subcommittee. 

The  charges  say  however,  that  all  this 
work  was  disregarded.  Here  is  another 
headline  in  the  minority  views — "The 
'word'  from  downtown,"  actually  charg- 
ing that  the  President  sent  word  to  bring 
in  a  new  measure  that  the  committee 
had  not  even  held  hearings  on  and  had 
not  interrogated  Government  witnesses 
on. 

Now  let  me  say  this.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing as  a  Republican.  I  am  speaking  as 
one  who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
legislative  process.  Some  of  you  self- 
styled  liberals  who  possibly  were  not  in 
the  House  at  the  time  the  fight  occurred 
to  enlarge  the  Committee  on  Rules — 
that  is  the  first  fight — some  of  you  may 
remember  though  that  I  was  one  over 
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on  tills  side  who  voted  for  the  enlarge- 
ment because  I  felt  there  was  a  need  for 
the  party  that  had  the  majority  to  be 
able  to  move  forward,  and  if  there  was 
any  claim  of  obstruction,  then  this  re- 
form should  eliminate  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  yield 
me  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  must  confess  that 
since  then,  the  way  the  majority  has 
used  this  power  has  had  little  relation 
to  letting  the  House  work  its  will,  what 
with  closed  rules,  where  closed  rules  were 
not  justified  and  what  with  waiving 
points  of  order  where  waiving  of  such 
points  of  order  was  not  justified  and 
throttling  the  House  so  that  it  could  not 
offer  proper  amendments  and  debate 
matters  in  a  full  and  orderly  fashion. 

Now  charges  such  as  contained  in  the 
minority  views  must  be  supported  by 
truth,  and,  when  so  supported,  be  backed 
by  member  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  disappointed  at  the  leadership  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  in  this  matter.  We 
all  must  realize  that  serious  charges  such 
as  those  contained  in  the  minority  views 
should  not  be  made  unless  those  making 
the  charges  and  their  party  leaders  are 
willing  to  back  them  up  and  by  backing 
them  up,  I  mean  at  least  making  a  fight 
on  the  rule  itself  and  then  if  we  are 
defeated  and  we  probably  would  be,  then 
to  carry  the  issue  to  the  next  place  and 
finally  if  necessary  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are 
enough  Members  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  well  as  Republican  who  feel 
deeply  the  way  I  do  on  this  subject  of 
proper  procedures.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  judgment  on  substantive 
issues.  It  has  to  do  with  whether  the 
House  is  to  be  a  study  and  deliberative 
body  to  try  to  reach  proper  and  wise 
judgments;  or  whether  the  House  is  sim- 
ply to  be  a  conduit  where  judgments 
rendered  elsewhere  in  the  society  are 
rammed  through,  using  tactics  other 
than  fair  argument  and  debate  through 
wheeling  and  dealing  and  through  arm 
twisting. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  leadership  does  not  want  to  have 
this  an  issue  in  an  election.  I  do  not, 
either,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  ever 
should  reach  that  point.  There  should 
be  enough  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
House  to  realize  what  I  am  saying  here 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  but  it  has  to  do 
•wdth  the  very  vitality  of  the  congres- 
sional system.  Believe  me,  that  is  at 
stake. 

I  shall  read  into  the  Record  the  perti- 
nent portions  of  the  minority  views  which 
has  created  my  concern: 

Minority  Views 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  reservations 
about  this  bill  In  Its  present  form.  Even  by 
the  sometimes  bizarre  procedural  standards 
of  this  committee,  the  treatment  accorded 
this  bill  has  been  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Be 
fore  turning  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  It  Is 
important  to  note  the  procedure  by  which 


this  committee  dealt  with  legislation  affect- 
ing so  vital  a  national  interest  as  higher 
education. 

"A    MOCKERT   OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE   PROCESS" 

Our  Democratic  colleague,  Mr.  Pucinski,  as 
quoted  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  1, 
1065,  described  the  handling  of  this  bill  as 
"a  mockery  of  the  legislative  process."  We 
agree;  the  committee's  performance  was  so 
absurd  and  so  demeaning  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Congress  as  to  invite  repudiation. 

Before  the  full  committee  made  its 
changes,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation under  the  chairmanship  of  our  col- 
league, Mrs.  Green,  had  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  legislation  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  administration.  The  sub- 
committee had  struck  out  provisions  for  Fed- 
eral guarantees  of  student  loans  (mainly  on 
the  grounds  that  this  need  is  being  met  by  an 
Increasing  number  of  State  and  private  Ipan 
guarantee  programs).  As  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  the  bill  still  contained  a  con- 
troversial provision  for  Federal  scholarships. 

The  subcommittee  print  came  before  the 
full  committee  on  May  20,  and  on  May  21 
the  committee  voted  to  delete  the  scholar- 
ship provisions.  Further  consideration  by 
the  full  committee  was  then  suspended  and 
the  subconunlttee  print  was  laid  on  the 
chairman's  desk.  Thereafter,  some  members 
of  the  Eubcorrimittee  informally  worked  out 
a  scholarship  plan  keyed  to  NDEA  loans 
which  also  involved  repeal  of  the  forgiveness 
provision  of  the  loan  program.  No  further 
action  wa-  taken  on  the  higher  education 
bill  until  June  24,  when  a  clean  bill  was 
ordered  reported  In  an  extraordinary  late 
afternoon  session. 

It  was  this  unusual  meeting  which  our 
colleague  termed  "a  mockery  of  the  legis- 
lative process."  In  a  meeting  lasting  less 
than  20  minutes  the  committee  majority 
rubber-stamped  the  new  scholarship  plan 
which  It  had  not  discussed,  reinstated  the 
Federal  student  loan  guarantee  plan  pre- 
viously rejected  by  the  subcommittee,  re- 
pudiated the  subcommittee  by  reinstating 
the  loan  forgiveness  feature  of  the  NDEA, 
accepted  an  amendment  which  extends 
NDEA  loans  to  new  categories  of  Institu- 
tions (an  Idea  not  previously  discussed) , 
and  approved  authorizations  In  excess  of 
$600  million  annuallv  without  even  having 
a  clean  print  to  examine.  The  question  Is 
why  such  a  procedure  was  adopted.  It  could 
not  have  been  the  burning  urgency  of  re- 
porting some  bill  at  any  cost,  because  the 
bill  that  was  Introduced  to  carry  out  this 
hasty  action  was  not  itself  reported  until 
July  8.  Certainly  no  Impending  crisis  jus- 
tified such  action. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  this  unjusti- 
fied action  to  approve  a  bill  virtually  sight 
unseen  was  ordered  by  the  White  House. 

THE   "word"  from  DOWNTOWN 

This  procedure  by  which  congressional 
conunlttees  demean  themselves  and  the  en- 
tire legislative  process  is  coming  to  be  known 
as  "getting  the  word  from  downtown."  We 
raise  no  objection  to  a  decent  regard  for 
the  wishes  of  the  President  In  legislative 
matters;  this  is  part  of  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  a  President  and  his  party 
In  the  Congress.  But  we  do  protest  the 
abject  surrender  of  legislative  responsibili- 
ties, often  made — as  in  this  case — In  response 
to  demands  from  the  White  House  (whether 
originating  from  the  President  or  not)  which 
border  on  the  Irrational. 

We  note  In  the  Instance  of  this  hastily 
assembled  committee  meeting  on  June  24 
that  on  that  very  evening  the  President  ad- 
<lressed  a  $100  per  plate  Democratic  dinner 
and  ticked  off  nine  congressional  "achieve- 
ments" (And  as  if  to  give  towering  sub- 
stance to  my  words  tonight,  the  Congress 
In  one  day — today — moved  on  many  fronts 
•    •    •  "),  listing  first  the  reporting  of  the 


higher  education  bill.  We  should  hate  to 
think  that  the  White  House  ordered  hasty 
action  on  a  measure  of  this  Importance  simp- 
ly to  provide  the  President  with  a  few  lines 
in  a  political  speech  made  later  that  evening. 

Some  of  our  Democratic  colleagues  per- 
haps feel  that  they  can  do  no  more  than 
complain  in  private  while  they  acquiesce  to 
a  callous  disregard  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
Congress,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people  to  bring  this 
sort  of  procedure  to  their  attention. 

This  Congress — by  yielding  to  unreason- 
able demands — is  endangering  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  is  fundamental  to  our 
structure  of  government.  We  submit  that 
the  demand  to  act  precipitously  on  H.R.  9567 
was  unreasonable  and  represents  a  profound 
contempt  for  education  Itself.  Certainly  the 
handling  of  this  bill  provides  a  vivid  example 
of  how  power  Is  misused  when  It  becomes  too 
concentrated. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  yielding  to  me  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point.  I 
merely  want  to  state  categorically  that 
there  was  not  any  arm  twisting  from  the 
White  House  on  this  bill.  There  was 
very  little  interest  in  this  bill  from  the 
White  House.  Frankly,  I  do  not  recall 
any  Member  from  the  White  House,  the 
President  or  anybody  else,  ever  talking 
to  me  about  this  bill.  I  attended  prac- 
tically evei-y  committee  nieeting  and 
practically  every  session. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  at  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion with  respect  to  the  hearings  held 
by  the  subcommittee,  of  which  he  and  I 
are  members.  Now,  the  gentleman  seems 
to  be  coming  to  the  defense  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  full  committee.  To  me, 
that  is  indefensible. 

JDoes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  agree 
that  a  meeting  of  the  full  committee  was 
called  for  3  o'clock  one  afternoon,  that 
notice  was  given  that  same  day,  that  the 
committee  met  for  only  20  minutes,  as 
charged  in  the  minority  views,  and  that 
no  consideration  whatsoever  was  given 
to  some  titles  of  this  bill  before  it  was 
reported? 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  was  the 
day  the  President  spoke  to  a  $100-a- 
plate  dinner  downtown  at  which  time  he 
reported  that  the  full  committee  had 
reported  this  bill? 

Does  the  gentleman  take  Issue  with 
those  statements? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    I  am  sorry;  I  do  not 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man not  recall?    Which  part  of  it? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  whole  Statement, 
frankly. 

■■  Mr.  GRIFPIN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  recall  that  the  committee  reported 
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the  bill  at  an  extraordinary  meeting 
the  afternoon,  during  which 
niittee  devoted  only  20  minutes 
Mr.  GIBBONS.    We  discusse< 
many  times  in  the  full  coram;  ttee 
many  times  in  the  subcommittee, 
gentleman  well  knows. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  am  disappdinted 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  clearing 
the  previous  point. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.   I  realize  thatjthe 
t'.eman  is  disappointed.     I  am 
cannot  help  him. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  gentlenim's  col- 
league from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucin  ski]  had 
quite  a  bit  to  say  to  the  press  that  day 
about  the  procedure.  He  cal  ed  it  a 
"mockery  of  the  legislative  pre  cess."  I 
wish  he  were  on  the  floor  tod4y  to  re- 
state his  views. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  sorry;  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Pucinski  has 

Mr.  GHIFFIN.    U  he  has  not 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  read 
norlty  views,  which  provide  a 
planation  of  what  we  are  talking 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRrFPIN.    I  yield  to  thi  i 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  merely  wish  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
lutely   correct.    The   subcommittee 
work  hard  and  long  on  this 
but  when  the  full  committee 
scholarships  from  the  act  then  i 
to  be  at  a  loss  as  to  which  way 
The  subcommittee  then  rather 
ly  worked  some  more  and  came 
a  new  scholarship  proposal  a 
insured  loans  from  private  lenders 
the  full  committee  had  never  e  en 
sidered.    The  subcommittee  hE  d 
nally  dropped  part  B  since  ther ; 
little  support  for  federally  insur  id 

Then  when  the  bill  came  befon  i 
committee  this  bill  was  rushed 
in  a  very  few  minutes, 
happened  to  have  ofiBces  a  long 
the  Rayburn  Building  like  mysel 
have  time  to  get  over  there  to  e^en 

The    SPEAKER.     The    time 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  exbired 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  geptleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr 
I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  is 
ly  correct.    On  the  afternoon  in 
I  know  I  was  in  my  office,  and  I  tAade 
quiry  to  see  whether  a  quorum  w  is 
ent.    A  quorum  was  not  present 
advised  it  would  be,  perhaps,  in 
utes.    I  got  there  somewhat 
the  meeting  had  met,  acted, 
joumed. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  was  in  a  simi- 
lar position.  He  had  a  distin  sruished 
visitors  in  his  ofBce  and  was  uifable  to 
gpt  there  in  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.     The  gentleman  Is 
The  gentleman  also  knows  botli 
were  extremely  interested  in  thj 
lation  and  in  trying  to  make 
possible  bill  come  before  the  Hoilse 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  ac- 
curate. 

Again  I  would  like  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments most  warmly  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  who  was  extremely  con- 
scientious in  her  handling  of  the  hear- 
ings and  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9567)  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9567,  with  Mr. 
Vanik  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  v/as  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POV/ELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  wi^h 
the  bill  I  place  before  you  today,  H.R. 
9567,  the  Highe»  Education  Act  of  1965, 
we  declare  our  recognition  that  higher 
education  is  the  keystone  of  our  educa- 
tional program  upon  whose  strength  the 
success  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  full 
educational  opportunity  vitally  depends. 
By  this  fall  over  5  million  students  will 
be  taking  notes  in  some  2,300  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Today  we  act,  not  react.  We  no  longer 
chase  sputniks  across  the  skies  with  a 
hastily  devised  program  of  scholarships 
for  science.  With  this  bill  we  proceed 
toward  molding  the  myth  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  all  into  vivid,  democratic 
reality. 

The  most  acute  problem  we  currently 
face  is  devising  a  way  for  the  financially 
weak  to  hurdle  the  fiscal  barriers  to  ob- 
taining a  degree.  While  higher  educa- 
tion is  now  deemed  a  necessity  by  the 
President,  it  remains  condemned  as  a 
luxury  by  spiraling  costs. 

One  year  at  a  public  institution  now 
empties  a  bank  account  containing 
$1,560,  while  the  same  term  in  a  private 
college  reqiiires  an  outlay  of  $2,370.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  lower  the  price  tag, 
but  we  can  try  to  open  the  doors  for 
those  who  previously  could  only  press 
their  noses  against  the  window  and  stare. 
We  intend,  by  way  of  the  colleges  and 
universities,  to  deliver  to  those  in  need  a 
package  comprising  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  on  a  sliding  scale  from  $200 
to  $800  per  year  per  person,  partially 
subsidized  interest  and  guaranteed  prin- 
cipal on  loans  obtained  from  State  and 
commercial  sources,  and  increased  work- 
study  opportunities. 

The  needy  encompass  students  not 
only  from  low-income  families,  although 
their  priority  in  this  aid  program  is  as- 
sured, but  also  from  families  in  the  mid- 
dle-income brackets  who  find  that  the 
cost  of  educating  their  children  has  far 
outstripped  their  unaided  ability  to  pay. 


If  we  enact  this  bill,  next  year  over 
150,000  prospective  students  who  would 
otherwi^  have  to  forego  college  attend- 
ance ario^  enlist  in  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed because  unskilled  will  be  able 
to  mix  these  sources  of  funds  so  as  to 
withstand  the  college  price  squeeze. 

We  do  not  plan  to  deposit  students  at 
the  entrance  to  the  campus  and  abandon 
them  to  institutions  whose  performance 
and  facilities  are  so  deficient  as  to  stifle 
the  student's  potential  talent.  This  bill 
also  seeks  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
higher  education  it  would  render  so 
much  more  accessible. 

To  remedy  the  current  situation  in 
which  many  students  finish  high  school 
with  more  advanced  information  better 
taught  than  in  some  colleges,  H.R.  9567 
prescribes  improvement  by  association. 

Well-to-do  colleges  would  unite  with 
their  poorer  sisters  through  faculty  and 
student  exchanges  and  other  joint  pro- 
grams. Cooperation  between  developing 
institutions  themselves  and  with  busi- 
ness organizations  are  other  bill-sup- 
ported routes  to  survival  by  growth  in 
excellence.  The  faculty  crisis  faced  by 
these  institutions  would  be  alleviated  by 
use  of  fellowships  encomaging  qualified 
graduate  students  or  junior  faculty 
members  into  teaching  there. 

Since  the  true  university  is,  as  Car- 
lyle  pointed  out,  a  collection  of  books, 
the  libraries  of  every  interested  insti- 
tution would  be  enriched  by  an  infusion 
of  funds  to  acquire  the  rapidly  multi- 
plying number  of  books  and  related  li- 
brary materials  with  special  emphasis  on 
sharing  of  resources.  The  thin  ranks  of 
personnel  trained  in  librarianship  would 
be  augmented  by  grants  authorized  by 
this  legislation. 

The  mounting  demand  for  buildings 
to  accommodate  even  larger  enrollments 
would  be  met  by  doubling  the  amounts 
previously  available  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  for  con- 
struction programs  at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels. 

Every  college  or  university  willing  to 
participate  would  be  brought  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  life  of  its  community 
through  the  federally  underwritten  offer- 
ing of  community  service  programs. 
Welfare,  water  supply,  employment, 
transportation,  housing,  public  health, 
patterns  of  discrimination — all  would  be 
treated  through  courses  or  conferences 
or  studies  directed  at  those  in  the  com- 
munity best  equipped  to  deal  with  them. 
These  then  are  the  various  surgical  in- 
struments which  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  devised  to  remove 
the  tumor  of  stagnation  from  higher  edu- 
cation in  America.  We  could  not  have 
developed  them  without  the  imtiring  ef- 
forts of  Congresswoman  Edith  Green 
and  her  colleagues  on  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  For  15  days 
they  heard  and  examined  numercis  wit- 
nesses here  and  in  Chicago.  The  extent 
and  scope  of  this  bill  is  the  best  monu- 
ment to  their  endeavor. 

That  the  solutions  we  are  searching 
for  are  not  around  the  corner,  that  re- 
vitalizing and  reinforcing  higher  educa- 
tion will  be  an  arduous,  long-term  task, 
is  no  excuse  for  not  trying.    Inch  by  inch 
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or,  m  the  case  of  this  bill,  yard  by  yard, 
we  shall  move  forward  the  cause  of  high- 
er education  in  accordance  with  our  dem- 
ocratic ideals. 

In  so  doing,  we  provide  all  of  our  chil- 
dren the  increased  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  skills  at  a  college 
or  university  reasonably  endowed  with 
books  to  peruse,  buildings  in  which  to 
study,  and  teachers  to  admire  in  the  edu- 
cational cathedral  of  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
Green]  such  time  as  she  may  consume. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  his  most  generous 
comments  and  remarks  and  also  say  to 
him  that  without  the  assistance  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  was  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
and  effort  that  went  into  the  writing  of 
this  legislation.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  bringing  to  the  House  a  bill  that 
is  worthy  of  your  support  and  that  will, 
as  the  chairman  has  so  vei-y  accurately 
and  eloquently  described,  make  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to  thou- 
sands of  students  that  do  not  have  them 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  if  passed,  will 
strengthen  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  it  will  also  help  to  expand  edu- 
cational programs,  both  new  and  old. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  go  into  a  little 
detail  on  the  various  titles  of  the  bill  and 
the  reasons  for  this  particular  legislation. 
May  I  first  of  all  call  your  attention  to 
the  situation  to  which  the  chairman  of 
the  conunittee  referred,  the  spiraling  en- 
rollments in  our  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1954,  just  10  years 
ago,  or  11  years  ago,  we  had  2.4  million 
students  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
In  1964,  a  decade  later,  we  had  4.8  million 
students. 

By  1970,  we  will  have  almost  7  million 
students  and  by  1973,  we  will  have  8 
million  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  also  call  your 
attention  to  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  institutions  themselves. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  250  per- 
cent since  World  War  11.  At  that  time 
we  had  866  colleges  and  universities. 
Today  we  have  over  2,200. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
again  accurately  referred  to  the  spiral- 
ing costs  of  college  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  family  of  modest 
means  to  send  their  children  to  the  col- 
lege of  their  choice.  So  the  needs  today 
are  in  terms  of  college  instruction,  in 
tenns  of  library  facilities,  in  terms  of 
library  books,  and  materials,  and  in 
tenns  of  qualified  instructional  person- 
nel at  all  institutions  across  the  country. 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  this  bill  has  to 
do  with  the  urban  colleges,  it  is  also, 
I  believe,  well  to  point  out  the  fact  that 


70  p^cent  of  the  American  people  live 
in  urban  areas.  During  the  1950's  the 
net  immigration  into  the  cities  was  8 
million  and  at  the  same  time  85  percent 
of  the  total  population  increase  in  the^ 
country  occurred  in  these  urban  centers.' 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  created,  of 
course,  major  problems.  So  there  is 
great  need  for  the  city  college  to  do  for 
tlie  urban  population  what  the  land 
grant  college  has  done  for  tlie  rural  pop- 
ulation of  this  country. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  for  continu- 
ing education.  We  are  told  that  a  busi- 
ness executive  requires  the  equivalent  of 
a  college  degree  or  a  college  education 
every  10  years  just  to  stay  ahead  of  his 
business  competitors. 

Also,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  militai-y  officers  of  the  United  States 
plan,  and  they  do  spend  a  great  part  of 
their  adult  lives  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
changmg  conditions.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  civilian  leaders  partici- 
pate in  continuing  educational  programs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  society  has  a 
stake  in  the  adequate  provision  ot  a 
balanced  program  for  the  education  of 
the  young,  so  it  has  a  very  vital  stake 
in  the  provision  of  a  balanced  progrsm 
of  continuing  education  for  the  adult 
population.  , 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  assist 
in  establishing  community  service  pro- 
grams at  our  colleges  and  universities. 
As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  Morrill  Act 
has  done  a  great  deal  in  basic  research, 
irrigation,  animal  husbandry,  farm 
economics.  So  the  urban  college  can 
and  should  carry  on  programs  in  basic 
research  in  urban  affairs — land  u.se, 
house  zoning,  mass  transit,  recreation, 
health  and  labor  management  relations, 
race  relations,  water  pollution  and  air 
pollution.  But  no  program  supported 
under  this  program  could  be  imdertaken 
unless  it  is  consistent  with  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  college  or  imlvers'ty. 
The  .State  institution  or  agency  that 
would  design  a  State  plan,  would  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  State. 

The  enormity  of  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican communities,  both  urban  and  sub- 
urban, in  solving  their  social  and  civic 
pi-oblems  was  stressed  by  all  witnesses. 
Thus  we  have  provided  for  a  $50  million 
authorization  for  title  I.  These  funds 
would  be  distributed  on  a  matching  basis, 
with  the  Federal  Government  providing 
75  percent  of  the  funds  the  first  year, 
and  50  percent  thereafter. 

Title  II  would  provide  for  a  program 
to  strengthen  college  libraries.  We  were 
told  that  50  percent  of  the  libraries  in 
4-year  institutions,  and  80  percent  of  the 
libraries  in  2-year  institutioiis  are  in- 
adequate. There  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  libi-ary  books  per  student 
because  of  increased  enrollment.  Also, 
enrollment  has  increased  faster  than 
student  expenditures  for  books.  Statis- 
tics presented  to  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  an  estimated  $226  million  is 
needed  merely  to  adequately  stock  the 
shelves  of  our  universities  with  the  books 
necessary  for  the  present  student  and 
faculty  population.  We  have  approved 
this  title  in  the  bill,  but  we  do  not  pro- 


vide $226  million,  rather,  we  provide  $50 
million  for  the  first  yeau-. 

I  might  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  books  has  nearly 
doubled  between  1958  and  1963.  The 
committee  was  also  told  that  of  all  the 
scientific  knowledge  that  has  ever  been 
introduced  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
over  50  percent  has  been  published  since 
the  year  1950.  I  think  this  porti-ays  this 
explosion  of  knowledge.  Any  inade- 
quacies in  librai-y  facilities  and  resources 
affect  the  education  of-  5  million  stu- 
dents and  the  teaching  of  350,000  faculty 
members.  We  also  provide  in  title  n  $15 
million  for  the  training  of  libraiy  per- 
soiuiel. 

The  title  contains  one  other  very  im- 
portant feature,  $5  million  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
assist  the  Library  in  cataloging  books. 
We  did  this  after  consultation  with  the 
chaiiman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration  under  whose  juiisdic- 
tion  this  would  normally  fall.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  behind  in  the  cata- 
loging of  some  books.  They  do  not  pur- 
chase and  catalog  all  of  the  foreign  books 
that  are  used  by  research  libraries. 
If  the  libraries  throughout  the  country, 
the  State  and  local  public  libraries  in- 
cluded, were  to  obtain  up-to-date  cata- 
log card  service  it  would  save  many,  many 
times  the  $5  million  we  are  authorizing. 
This  provision  will  facilitate  a  central- 
ized cataloging  facility  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  will  satisfactorily  serve 
the  needs  of  our  libraries  for  prompt 
cataloging  service.  The  cost  involved  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  economics 
and  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Title  III,  as  the  chairman  indicated,  is 
designed  to  strengthen  developing  insti- 
tutions. The  subcommittee  is  very,  very 
much  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
education  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  number  of  institutions,  as  I  indi- 
cated a  moment  ago,  has  increased  250 
percent  since  the  war.  There  is  evidence 
that  10  percent  of  the  2,200  institutions 
today  have  not  met  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  academic  quality  required  for  ac- 
creditation. In  some  instances  the  qual- 
ity is  so  questionable  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  advised  oiu-  subcom- 
mittee that  many  students  ai"e  now  fin- 
ishing high  school  with  more  advanced 
information  than  is  taught  in  some  of 
the  small  and  developing  colleges.  This 
is  really  a  startling  statement,  in  a  coun- 
try that  in  placing  such  great  emphasis 
on  the  quality  of  education  and  academic 
excellence.  This  lack  of  quality  must 
not  be  any  longer  disregarded.  We  can- 
not abandon  the  needs  of  the  poorer  col- 
leges because  as  enrollments  increase,  we 
need  more  and  more  institutions.  Thus 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  improve 
existing  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  therefore  make  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  for  support  of  coopera- 
tive programs  so  that  established  in- 
stitutions can  share  their  strength  and 
possibly  exchange  faculty  and  students 
with  developing  institutions. 

Title  III  is  to  upgrade  the  small,  in- 
adequately financed,  struggling  college. 
For  this  purpose  we  provide  $30  million. 
We  do  not  have  State  allocations  because 
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the  number  of  developing 
varies  from  State  to  State 
States  the  number  is  much 
in  others.    The  title  also 
National  Teaching  Fellowshii 
which  is  designed  to  bring 
promising  junior  faculty 
graduate  students  to  developing 
tions. 

Title  rv  pertains  to  student 
With  the  tremendously  increased 
education  and  with  the  great 
needs  of  this  country,  the 
is  recommending  that  we  ma|ce 
sible  for  the  exceptionally 
dent  with  promise  to  attend 
Costs  at  private  colleges  have 
40  percent  since  1954. 

Costs  at  public  colleges  anc 
ties  have  increased  30  percent 
And  there  is  no  relief  in  sigh 
the  estimate  is  that  during 
decade  there  will  be  an 
percent  in  college  costs. 

Today  I  think  it  Is  impor 
that  of  male  students  in 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $3j 
are  in  the  top  10  percent  of  the 
10  percent  of  that  income  groui 
to  college  and  of  the  girls  in 
percent  of  the  class  and  who 
families  with  less  than  $3,000 
percent  are  not  able  to  go 
All  of  the  studies  have  indicated 
nancial  need  is  one  of  the  most 
reasons  why  qualified  students 
tend  college.    This  is  a  loss 
this  Nation  cannot  afford.   Hig: 
tion  I  am  sure  the  majority  of 
bers  of  this  House  would  agree 
be  reserved  for  the  wealthy 
be  available  to  the  qualified  y 
or    young    woman    whether 
comes  from  a  family  that  Is 
a  family  that  is  poor.   But  if 
wants  a  college  education  and 
to  work  for  it,  then  the  oppor 
to  college  should  be  available  tc 
young  man  or  young  woman 

The  burgeoning  costs  of 
cation  have  already  priced 
ate  and  doctoral  degrees 
of  the  market  for  many  families 

We  have  provided  for  a 
program  of  student  assistance 
legislation  we  really  provide 
different  types  of  student  aid. 
proposed  in  part  A  a  new 
educational  opportunity  grant^ 
ceptionally  needy  college 
provide  that  any  college  or 
may  set  aside  25  percent  of  th^r 
National  Defense  Education 
contribution  to  the  Title  11 
gram  for  making  educational 
nity  grants  to  those  students 
most  needy  and  who  would 
to  go  to  college  if  it  were  no 
educational   opportunity  grani . 
students  also  miist  show 
creative  promise.    No  grant 
$800. 
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There  Is  a  second  par,  of  the 
which  provides  for  guaranteec 
loan  programs.     Th's  is 
marily    for    those   students 

from      middle-income     

students  who  have  not  up  to 
been  able  to  obtain  loans  undei 
tional  Defense  Education  Act 
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I  say  to  the  Members  In  all  honesty 
that  the  subcommittee  is  really  con- 
cerned about  students  from  middle-in- 
come families.  We  feel  that  they  are 
suffering  the  pinch  probably  more  than 
any  other  group  in  the  United  States 
today.  If  a  person  has  an  average  in- 
come and  has  two  or  three  youngsters 
who  are  in  colleges  or  universities  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  almost  impossible 
drain  on  family  resources.  As  part  of 
this  provision  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  part  of  the  interest  rate  on 
the  student  loans  which  will  be  made 
by  commercial  lenders. 

There  is  a  third  part  of  the  program. 
The  college  work-study  program  is  being 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  OflBce  of  Education. 
We  have  also  liberalized  the  terms  of  the 
work-study  program  so  that  it  is  not  just 
designed  for  those  students  who  are  In 
the  poverty  group.  Students  who  come 
from  the  middle-income  families,  but 
who  need  additional  financial  assistance, 
will  now  qualify  under  the  work-study 
program  and  thus  be  able  to  earn  part 
of  their  way  through  college. 

The  next  part  of  the  program  has  to 
do  with  facilities  for  higher  education. 
Two  years  ago  we  enacted  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  The  amend- 
ments to  this  act  providing  for  increased 
authorizations  have  full  bipartisan  sup- 
port and,  if  I  were  setting  priorities,  they 
would  have  the  highest  priority.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  w,ere  to  address  the  college 
presidents  and  administrators  and  ask 
them  what  they  needed  the  most  it  would 
be  Federal  funds  to  provide  classrooms, 
libraries,  and  laboratories  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  adequately  accommodate 
the  increasing  college  enrollments.  The 
needs  are  well  documented.  May  I  read 
parts  of  a  few  recent  news  articles : 

From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  21, 1965: 

U.S.  Colleges  Brace  for  Crush 
A  record  $14  billion  ought  to  be  spent 
on  higher  education  construction  In  the 
next  5  years  to  keep  p.ice  with  the  need,  ac- 
cording to  statistician  Vance  Grant,  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  In  the  past,  supply 
has  generally  lagged  behind  demand  at  a  rate 
of  about  $700  million  worth  of  buildings  a 
year.    The  gap  is  likely  to  continue. 

From  the  University  of  Colorado  News 
Service.  August  6,  1965: 

Summer  session  enrollment  In  all  divisions 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  totals  13,896 
students,  an  increase  of  1.302  over  last  year. 

From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  1,  1965: 
Two  of  the  State  colleges  already  have  put 
up  "house  full"  signs  for  the  fall  and  have 
had  to  turn  away  would-be  students. 

From  the  California  State  Colleges, 
June  29,  1965: 

College  officials  estimate  some  4,000  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  enter  the  17  campuses  in 
the  fall  may  not  be  admitted  under  the 
limitation  order. 

Prom  the  University  of  Bridgeport, 
July  9.  1965^- 

More  than  ^,100  students  have  applied  for 
admission  to  the  entering  cla.S6  In  the  1965- 
66  academic  year  beginning  in  September. 
The  entering  class  will  be  limited  to  about 
1.400  students,  due.  In  part,  to  the  shortage 
of  residence  hall  facilities  currently  avail- 
able. 


We  therefore  propose  and  recommend 
to  the  House  that  the  funds  both  for 
construction  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  facilities  be  doubled.  This  was 
originally  a  recommendation  made  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  later  an  amendment  will  be  offered, 
which  has  bipartisan  support,  to  delete 
the  categorical  limitation  on  the  types 
of  buildings  that  may  be  constructed 
with  assistance  under  the  act. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  title  VI 
of  the  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Prior  to  the  session  today  I  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  chairman  of  Lhe  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  had  one  purpose  in  ap- 
proving title  VI  of  this  bill.  It  was  to 
point  up  the  tremendous  numbers  of 
advisory  committees  which  are  available 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  lack  of  such  assistance  to 
the  legislative  branch.  It  was  our  feel- 
ing that  if  we  were  able  to  call  upon  the 
experts  in  the  field  of  education  and  have 
them  when  we  wore  actually  drafting 
legislation  we  would  be  able  to  do  a 
better  job.  It  would  also  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  legislative  branch  to  be 
more  independen*;  of  the  executive 
branch  in  drafting  new  proposals. 

So  these  points,  briefly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man— I  suppose  not  too  briefly — cover 
the  provisions  in  the  legislation  which 
the  committee  brings  to  the  House  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  for  your  consideration 
and  we  hope  for  your  approval. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  gentlewoman 
referred  to  our  discussion  about  title  VI 
of  the  bill.  I  want  to  assure  her  that  I 
have  an  understanding  of  the  problem, 
as  she  explained  it.  It  is  a  worthy  con- 
cern, I  know,  because  other  committees 
experience  the  same  thing. 

I  did  not  hear  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  but  I  did  under- 
stand that  perhaps  it  was  tentatively 
agreed  this  title  may  be  dropped. 

Mr.  POWELL.  We  pennanently 
agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
hear  the  exchange  of  views  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  can  assure  you,  having  that  sort 
of  understanding,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
an  interest,  when  the  interest  is  such  and 
the  needs  are  determined,  to  try  to  work 
out  an  agreeable  anangement  on  this 
particular  item,  if  it  is  dropped  from  the 
biU. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for  his 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  his 
willingness  and,  in  fact,  his  desire  to  co- 
operate in  solving  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  do  it  because  I  think  It  will 
provide  some  significant  additions  to  the 
Federal  programs  which  we  already  have 
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designed  to  strengthen  higher  education 
and  to  broaden  the  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  receive  an  education  be- 
yond high  school. 

At  the  same  time.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  House  will  give  serious  attention  to 
amendments  that  will  be  proposed. 
Since  H.R.  9567  will  pass  the  House  with 
substantial  bipartisan  support,  and  will 
certainly  be  enacted,  we  should  not  over- 
look any  opportunity  to  improve  the 
legislation. 

Our  colleges  and  imiversities  are  a 
vital  and  fundamental  national  resource. 
Federal  programs  exert  a  profound  and 
growing  influence  on  these  institutions. 
and  we  have  a  grave  responsibility  to 
assure  that  this  influence  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  constructive  one.  This  is  one 
field  in  which  it  is  far  better  to  do  noth- 
ing at  all  than  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  or 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way. 

Fortimately,  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  had  charge  of  tills 
bill,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  has  always 
approached  its  work  carefully.  Cer- 
tainly, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  a  commanding  knowledge  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  affecting  higher  educa- 
tion, and  an  integrity  of  purpose  worthy 
of  our  highest  respect.  The  bill  reflects 
this  in  being  considerably  improved  over 
earlier  versions. 

It  is  true  I  have  reservations  and  the 
minority  has  reservations  about  some 
parts  of  this  bill.  If  we  were  to  write 
it  by  ourselves,  we  would  do  it  differently. 
However,  we  cannot  write  legislation  by 
ourselves.  We  do  it  in  cooperation  and 
we  hope  it  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
majority. 

I  should  start  my  comments  out  by 
referring  to  the  minority  views.  To  give 
you  the  background  again  of  what  hap- 
pened, the  subcommittee  under  the  very 
able  chairmanship  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green!  went 
thoroughly  Into  this  legislation.  We 
had  grave  questions  about  the  way  the 
general  extension  title  was  written,  but 
with  the  help  of  the  testimony  that  we 
received  and  the  work  in  the  subcommit- 
tee I  think  we  developed  a  much  more 
acceptable  title.  We  all  were  enthusi- 
astic about  title  n,  the  library  section 
of  the  bill.  Then  the  other  sections  gave 
us  a  little  more  trouble.  When  we  first 
considered  this  bill  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, we  took  the  entire  morning  ses- 
sion working  on  it.  As  a  result,  the  full 
committee  knocked  out  scholarships. 
They  felt  the  scholarship  section  which 
we  had  written  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  scholarship  section  which  had  been 
sent  up  by  the  administration  were  un- 
acceptable. So  the  full  committee 
knocked  it  out.  We  then  went  back  as 
a  subcommittee,  however,  informally, 
and  developed  the  scholarship  section 
you  have  before  you  today. 

Some  people  in  this  House  believe  in 
scholarships  and  support  any  kind  of 
scholarships  that  will  be  offered.  Others 
have  opposed  scholarships.  But  if  you 
can  support  any  scholarship  at  all,  I 
think  this  is  the  best  one  that  has  been 
developed  to  date.  This  is  the  best 
scholarship  section  that  has  been  pro- 
vided to  this  Congress  up  to  this  time. 


Why  the  majority  party  on  the  full  com- 
mittee then  chose  in  a  few  minutes.  In  a 
special  meeting  at  3  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon, to  rush  this  legislation  through,  in 
an  area  where  there  has  always  been 
minority  cooperation,  I  do  not  know. 
They  did  not  do  this  in  the  minimum 
wage  legislation.  I  say  this,  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]  that  in  regard  to  this 
extremely  controversial  legislation  where 
the  minority  has  been  less  prone  to  go 
along  with  the  extreme  changes  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  than  they  are 
on  this  bill,  we  had  ample  time  and  we 
took  more  than  1  day  to  go  over  the 
changes  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  minority  is  less 
prone  to  support  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  changes  that  came  out  of  the 
committee  than  they  are  this  bill,  they 
all  feel  they  were  fairly  treated.  We 
were  given  ample  opportunity  to  present 
our  amendments.  We  were  not  only 
given  a  chance  to  express  our  views,  but 
I  would  say  courteously  respected  for 
our  views,  but  that  did  not  happen  with 
this  bill.  It  was  rushed  through  in  less 
than  20  minutes.  There  are  parts  of  this 
bill  which  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee did  not  know  were  in  it. 

They  had  never  considered,  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  committee,  insured 
loans.  I  believe  that  the  bill  now  car- 
ries an  unacceptable  version  of  insured 
loans.  We  will  be  able  to  change  that 
on  the  fioor.  I  hope,  by  an  amendment 
that  either  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green]  or  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  will  offer,  one  or 
the  other,  which  will  make  some  very  im- 
portant corrections.  This  should  have 
been  done  in  the  full  committee. 

Another  provision  that  is  in  the  bill 
and  that  has  already  been  referred  to  is 
title  VI.  the  Special  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, provision  for  another  Special  Ad- 
vi.sory  Committee  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  was  originally  in  the  bill 
sent  up  by  the  administration,  but  we 
felt  that  he  had  had  about  enough,  and 
it  was  about  time,  as  an  Independent 
branch  of  the  Government,  that  the 
Congress  ought  to  do  some  thorough 
studies. 

As  I  recall,  when  we  put  in  the  bill  this 
provision  for  a  Special  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  we  expected  It  to  come 
before  the  full  committee  and  be  debated 
and  discussed  and  probably  dropped,  but 
at  least  we  would  have  before  us  the  need 
for  the  kind  of  study  that  we  ought  to 
make  in  as  complex  and  important  an 
area  as  education.  But  this  was  not 
done. 

Now  we  hear  that  some  Members  did 
not  even  know  that  this  was  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  way  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
ought  to  operate.  This  committee  has 
reported  out  more  bills  in  the  last  Con- 
gress of  significant  Importance  than  any 
other  committee  of  the  House.  The  same 
thing  is  happening  in  this  Congress. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees In  the  Congress  and  it  will  be  in 
the  futui-e,  judging  by  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  now  that  goes  for  education, 
to  say  nothing  of  labor  legislation. 


We  bring  to  you  the  situation  as  set 
out  in  the  minority  views  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  know  what 
happened.  As  a  result  the  majority 
members  have  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  that  committee  so 
they  may  in  the  future  give  us  ample  op- 
portunity to  work  out  our  differences  on 
legislation,  and  so  that  at  least  we  might 
know  what  Is  in  the  bill  when  it  is  re- 
ported. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
know  what  is  in  the  bill,  but  not  all  the 
others  knew  yhen  it  is  reported  with 
that  speed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  has  focused 
attention  on  title  VI.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  the  full  committee  adopted 
title  VI  as  a  part  of  this  legislation  with- 
out any  discussion  or  consideration  what- 
soever. This  was  accomplished  on  that 
afternoon  of  June  24  when  the  famous  3 
o'clock  meeting  was  held. 

Now,  today,  without  any  further  dis- 
cussion, we  have  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  agree  that  title  VI 
should  be  completely  stricken  from  the 
bill.  Of  course,  it  is  his  privilege  to  do 
that.  But  it  is  a  very  interesting  way  of 
legislating. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POWELL.  We  could  hire  consul- 
tants any  time  we  wanted  to  by  going  to 
the  committee  that  is  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson!. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  makes  the  point  that  we  can  at 
any  time  hire  consultants  by  going 
through  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, through  its  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  which 
Is  true.  Undoubtedly  we  could  have  come 
to  this  conclusion  in  the  committee. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  degrades 
our  committee  to  have  to  come  before 
this  House  and  say  that  we  are  going  to 
drop  this  section  from  the  bill.  We 
should  have  done  this  in  the  committee. 
If  we  had  had  the  time  in  the  committee 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  This  does  not  degrade 
^he  committee  any  more  than  when  you 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
offer  a  substitute  that  we  have  never  seen 
before.  

Mr.  QUIE.  Every  Member  has  the  op- 
portunity and  the  right  to  offer  substi- 
tutes and  amendments  which  no  one  else 
has  seen  before,  as  long  as  he  gets  it  up 
to  the  Clerk  in  writing. 

And  even  though  the  Clerk  may  not 
be  able  to  read  it  too  well,  this  is  the  right 
of  every  member  of  the  committee,  and 
he  hopes  that  because  of  his  powers  of 
persuasion  he  can  get  his  amendment 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  title  VI  has 
been  handled  is  poor  legislating.  I  be- 
lieve more  important  than  each  individ- 
ual Member  Is  the  dignity  and  respect  of 
a  great  committee  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  will 
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be  handling  more  and  more 
legislation. 

Relatively  few  people  have 
of  the  enormity  of  the  Federa 
upon  higher  education.    The 
eral  investment  this  year  will 
billion  by  a  considerable 
for  the  first  time  the  Federal 
exceeds  the  combined  total  of 
States,   although  they  are 
sponsible  for  our  State 
colleges.    About  one-half  of 
investment  is  in  the  form  of 
grants,  but  an  increasing 
the  total  is  in  contributions 
support,  student  aid,  support 
uate  education  and  facilities 
tion.    The  research  grants,  also 
funds   for   equipment,   faculty 
graduate  assistants,  facilities 
head  costs. 

The  very  size  of  this  commi 
higher  education  entails  some 
and  it  would  be  extremely 
to  ignore  that  fact.    The  dangfer 
so  much  that  our  independenl 
tions  will  fall  under  the  contro 
eral  bureaucrats,  but  that  the 
effects  of  any  imwise  Federal 
have  such  widespread  effects 
the  further  danger  that  duplicat^ 
programs,  spread  through  man; 
agencies,  will  create  both  con 
purpose  and  conflicting  results 
is  already  considerable  evidence 
is  happening  in  the  multitude 
grams  administered  by  dozens 
cies  under  legislation  handled  ' 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

We  must  take  special  care 
Federal  Government  does  no 
the  principal  arena  of  compe 
demic  interests  which  proper 
be  balanced  by  individual 
When  Federal  funds  are  directed 
cific  categories  of  instruction 
activity,  those  areas  are  favor 
the    disposition   of    institutional 
and  it  is  not  useful  for  us  to 
the  fiction  that  such  choices 
trude    upon    academic 
problem  is  to  keep  such 
absolute  minimum. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  un^ 
Federal    interference    in 
cation  if  we  fail  to  define 
Federal  role  in  financing  highfer 
tion.    As  long  as  we  follow  this 
having  a  large  number  of 
grams   designed   to   deal   witli 
problems — the  so-called 
proach  to  Federal  aid — there 
some     hard     criteria     for 
which  problems  get  attention, 
now   stand,   we   tend   to 
good  cause  as  it  is  brought 
tention,  usually  by  an  effectivi : 
effort.    The  wheel  that  s 
gets  greased  with  Federal  funds 
criteria  for  Federal  financing 
that  the  activity  is  desirable 
additional  funds  there  is  no  w 
Federal  involvement,  because 
teria  are  meaningless 

There  would  be 
whether  a  particular  program 
criteria,  but  it  would  be  very 
recognize   and  use  firm 
Federal    action.      Only   then 
shape  a  coherent,  consistent 
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ii^iportant    Federal  policy  in  financing  higher  edu- 
cation. 
I  iny  Idea        Even  with  such  a  policy,  however,  we 
impact    would  have  to  be  careful  not  to  permit 
Fed-    Federal  preemption  of  certain  responsi- 
e^ceed  $2    bilities.    In  no  circumstance  should  we 
and    replace  the  traditional  sources  of  finan- 
cial support  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; on  the  contrai-y.  we  should  provide 
every  reasonable  encouragement  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  support  from  those 
sources. 

H.R.  9567  contains  new  and  increased 
authorizations  amounting  to  $662  million 
in  the  first  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  Federal  funding 
of  higher  education,  although  nearly 
one-half  of  it— $290  million— is  for 
urgently  needed  grant  money  in  the 
Itigher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
The  remaining  funds  are  for  university 
extension  work  in  lu-ban  problems,  li- 
brary resources  and  personnel,  programs 
to  strengthen  weaker  institutions,  and 
for  increased  student  financial  aid  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  and  Federal  partici- 
pation in  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Obviously,  all  of  these  purposes  are  not 
equally  important;  some  may  not  meet 
the  criteria  I  have  suggested  for  Federal 
aid.  My  main  concern  at  this  point  is 
to  assure  that  the  programs  should  be 
as  effective  as  possible,  and  a  number  of 
problems  already  have  been  resolved  by 
the  subcommittee.  However,  this  bill 
does  need  further  attention. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  commit- 
tee amendments  to  title  IV  will  be  pro- 
posed which  would  have  the  effect  of 
putting  direct  Federal  insurance  of  stu- 
dent loans  on  a  standby  basis,  to  be 
utilized  only  if  the  institutions  in  a  par- 
ticular State  have  no  reasonable  access 
to  a  State  or  private  insurance  program. 
I  think  these  amendments  are  vital,  be- 
cause they  will  eliminate  the  likelihood 
that  Federal  loan  insurance  would 
preempt  the  field  and  drive  out  State 
and  private  participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  handle  legislation 
in  the  fashion  as  we  did  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, so  that  the  wisdom  and  consid- 
eration of  the  members  not  on  the  sub- 
committee is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the 
legislation,  I  believe  it  compounds  the 
dangers.     It  is  now  necessary   for  the 
House  to  accept  substantive  amendments 
to  the  bill.    You  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
with  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  are  unable  in  this  short 
period  of  time  to  give  the  kind  of  delib- 
mining    eration  and  study  and  debate  which  is 
As  things    possible  in  the  full  committees  of  the 
every    Congress, 
our  at-        Mr.  ROBISON.    Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
lobbying    the  gentleman  yield? 
J  loudest        Mr.  QUIE.    I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 

If  our    to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
are  only        Mr.  ROBISON.    The  gentleman  from 
requires    Minnesota  is  raising  a  very  valid  point, 
ly  to  limit        It  seems  to  me  that  we  also  have  a 
such  cri-     more  immediate  problem  that  the  com- 
mittee has  touched  upon  in  its  report  on 
page  6,  where,  with  reference  to  the  com- 
munity service  program,  the  committee 
states  its  wish  not  to  encourage  competi- 
tion between  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  other  so-called  systems  and  so 
on  with  respect  to  adult  basic  education. 
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job  retraining,  vocational  education,  and 
other  programs,  and  then,  going  on,  the 
report  mentions  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  want  to  commit  and 
finance  a  duplication  of  effort,  in  that 
certain  educational  programs  are  already 
eligible  for  support  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act.  the  Housing 
Act.  and  through  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  there  are 
other  programs  here,  but  what  is  the 
committee  doing,  or  what  could  the  com- 
mittee do  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  to  look  further  into  this 
immediate  problem  of  duplication  of  ef- 
fort at  all  levels  actually  In  the  field  of 
education  where  we  are  putting  struc- 
ture upon  structure  so  that  there  is  over- 
lapping and  duplication? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  one  of  the 
things  we  ought  to  do  in  the  House  Is 
seriously  consider  whether  we  ought  to 
split  this  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  into  two  committees,  so  that  one 
committee  handles  labor  problems  and 
the  other  committee  handles  educational 
problems,  and  all  educational  matters 
from  other  committees  be  referred  to  that 
education  committee. 

Now,  there  is  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion, because,  for  instance,  the  Surgeon 
General  is  handling  educational  matters 
in  the  life  sciences.  Cooperative  exten- 
sion is  heard  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  comes  in  with  legislation 
affecting  college  housing,  and  construc- 
tion of  housing  at  colleges,  and  there  are 
some  of  these  same  principles  and  prec- 
edents which  carry  into  others  and  bring 
duplication  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  believe  one  of  the 
things  we  also  could  do  is  to  organize  a 
joint  committee.  I  believe  there  is  a 
necessity  for  a  joint  committee  on  educa- 
tion for  the  same  reasons  that  we  have 
a  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Lastly,  unless  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  operation  of  the 
Office  of  Education  compared  to  the  time 
when  we  made  a  study  which  has  been 
known  around  here  as  the  Green  study  of 
the  Federal  Government's  Involvement 
in  education,  unless  there  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  Office  of  Education  they 
need  to  appraise  themselv(es  of  what  is 
being  done.  We  at  that  time  could  not 
find  out  what  was  happening  in  educa- 
tion. I  think  there  should  be  more  co- 
ordination. It  would  help  to  prevent 
duplication  if  the  Office  of  Education 
would  simply  publish  such  information. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Going  into  the  various 
titles  of  the  bill,  let  me  point  out  that  in 
title  I  the  only  reservation  I  have,  really, 
is  that  State  agencies  probably  will  be 
administering  the  program  in  each  State. 
I  think  it  would  be  wiser  if  the  State 
would  designate  a  single  university  which 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  direct- 
ing the  program.  This  has  been  done  in 
cooperative  extension  where  one  institu- 
tion is  responsible.  It  is  very  well  ac- 
cepted. Tlie  general  extension,  if  it  is 
divided  in  all  colleges  in  the  State,  with 
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the  promise  to  spread  out  with  90  percent 
financing,  could  easily  duplicate  effort  in 
the  States  themselves  in  the  same  vv'ay 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  just 
referred  to  in  the  Federal  Government's 
effort.  The  State  agency  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  polit'cal  considerations  much 
more  than  an  institution  itself.  We  have 
the  experience  of  a  specific  institution.  1 
had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
require  that  each  State  set  this  up 
through  one  of  its  educational  institu- 
tions, but  with  the  authority  in  the  bill 
as  it  is,  each  State  could  set  it  up  in  this 
way,  and  I  think  they  would  do  that. 

I  am  supporting  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion, probably  all  of  it,  the  effort  toward 
solving  the  suburban  and  urban  prob- 
lems, the  excellent  and  tremendous  piece 
of  legislation  that  title  II  embraces,  the 
improvement  of  library  services,  and  I 
might  say  in  the  balance  of  the  humani- 
ties with  the  sciences,  that  the  labora- 
tory of  the  humanities  is  in  the  librai-y, 
and  its  assistance  made  available  in  all 
academic  facilities  is  going  to  bring  great 
improvement  in  these  facilities  available 
to  the  students  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  humanities. 

In  connection  with  the  developing  in- 
stitutions, that  title  is  not  drawn  as 
concisely  as  I  believe  it  should  be  to  de- 
fine our  intent  and  purposes.  I  have 
confidence  from  the  testimony  I  heard 
in  subcommittee,  however,  that  this  will 
be  used  to  reach  developing  institutions 
with  specific  assistance  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  that  already  have 
achieved  a  degree  of  academic  excellence 
will  be  able  to  do  it  more  easily  with  this 
help.  This  is  a  stimulus  that  should  be 
given  to  the  developing  institutions,  and 
I  hdS)e  will  enable  them  to  go  forward. 

I  am  supporting  the  legislation  because 
I  have  confidence  it  will  enable  them  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  academic  ex- 
cellence than  they  have  presently,  and 
in  some  instances,  this  is  pretty  low. 

In  connection  with  the  economic  op- 
portunity grant  provision,  and  I  might 
say  that  is  a  better  name  than  nonreim- 
bursable loans  that  you  remember  from 
another  year,  these  grants  will  be  tied 
into  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
progiam^, and  will  be  administered  by  the 
colleges  and  universities.  There  is  no 
one  who  is  more  capable  of  handling 
scholarship  money  than  the  institutions 
themselves.  I  have  confidence  that 
those  who  are  not  engaging  in  scholar- 
ship programs  will  develop  the  know- 
how  to  handle  this  program.  It  is  better 
than  the  forgiveness  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program  and  let  us  remember  that  both 
are  actually  grants. 

I  think  it  is  unwise  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  induce  people  to  go  into 
a  particular  occupation  as  though  that 
occupation  were  more  important  than 
other  occupations.  It  is  true  that  the 
teaching  profession  is  one  of  the  most 
important  occupations  we  have  in  the 
country,  but  for  a  person  who  is  not  in 
school  or  who  does  not  have  children  in 
school  he  may  look  at  other  professions 
as  most  important  to  him.  So  I  hope 
we  can  soon  repeal  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  forgiveness  for 
teachers    and    concentrate    on     tliese 


grants.  Every  young  person  that  we  can 
induce  to  go  to  school  beyond  high  school 
is  not  only  an  advantage  to  his  family 
and  to  his  community  but  to  the  entiie 
United  States.  It  also  helps  anyone 
who  cannot  achieve  the  kind  of  training 
he  receives  in  higher  education  to  re- 
move one  additional  person  from  com- 
petition with  himself  who  would  be  seek- 
ing his  less  skilled  job  if  it  was  not  for 
the  college  training. 

So  I  believe  this  scholarship  section 
will  bring  more  needy  students  to  college 
than  the  loan  forgiveness,  and  as  we 
have  drawn  it  will  achieve  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  extremely  needy  student. 
I  especially  approve  of  the  language  we 
left  in  the  bill  which  will  require  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  which  use  this 
economic  opportunity  grant  money  to  go 
to  the  secondary  schools  and  try  to  reach 
these  young  people  before  they  are  in  the 
11th  grade.  It  is  well  proven  from  the 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee  that 
you  cannot  wait  to  help  a  young  person 
after  he  has  graduated  from  high  school. 
In  fact  it  should  have  been  done  earlier 
either  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  By 
the  10th  grade  the  students  make  their 
commitments  to  the  stream  that  they 
will  follow,  whether  they  will  go  to  col- 
lege or  not.  That  is  the  time  where  the 
extremely  needy  students  should  be  given 
the  confidence  that  they  will  have  some 
money  available  for  higher  education. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  had 
experience  on  this  now  where  they  make 
a  commitment  to  a  high  school  student 
in  the  sophomore  year,  the  advisers  in 
high  school  designate  the  students  who 
are  extremely  needy  but  have  the  ability 
to  go  on  to  college  and  they  will  make 
their  commitment  at  that  time  on  the 
word  of  the  officials  in  a  high  school  that 
they  will  stand  behind  this  student  with 
economic  aid. 

I  wish  it  would  be  possible  to  remove 
the  NDEA  loan  forgiveness.  I  recognize 
the  House  today  would  not  do  it,  but  I 
can  assure  you  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  that  end.  Toward  the  day  that 
we  can  find  agreement  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  drop  the  iav- 
giveness  feature  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan.  I  hope  the  experi- 
ence under  the  economic  opportunity 
grants  in  this  bill  will  be  such  that  we 
can  then  say  in  another  year  that  no 
longer  do  we  need  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  minority  views 
state,  we  find  the  present  provisions  of 
the  student  loan  insurance  program  ur-o- 
vided  in  part  B  of  title  IV  unacceptable. 
A  compromise,  however,  has  been  worked 
out  between  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation and  the  Office  of  Education 
which,  I  understand,  has  the  support  of 
the  majority.  We  believe  that  this  com- 
promise version  of  part  B  of  title  rv  is 
superior  to  the  present  provisions  of  that 
section,  and  if  the  majority  will  support 
these  changes  for  the  better  the  minority 
will  also.  The  amendment's  objectives 
are  these: 

First.  The  central  objective  of  part  B 
of  title  IV  is  to  make  loan  insurance 
available  to  any  college  student  who 
needs  to  borrow. 


It  is  also  the  purpose  of  part  B  to  en- 
com-age  State  and  private  nonprofit  pro- 
grams. Loan  insurance  will  be  fur- 
nished by  such  programs — to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  Federal  program  where  the 
Commissioner  finds  they  are  equipped 
to  do  the  job. 

In  the  event  such  programs  are  un- 
able to  do  the  job  the  Federal  insurance 
program  would  then  come  into  opera- 
tion, and  would  function  to  the  extent 
State  and  private  nonprofit  programs 
fail  to  cover  the  field.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  directly  insure  stu- 
dent loans  in  any  State  where  it  is  c'e- 
termined  that  every  eligible  institutioi 
in  that  State  has  reasonable  access  to  a 
State  or  private  nonprofit  program 
which  meets  the  standards  set  forth  in 
the  legislation. 

Second.  It  would  be  the  intent  under 
part  B  that  the  Commissioner  give  ali 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  he  can  to 
State  and  private  nonprofit  programs,  so 
that  these  programs  can,  in  fact,  make 
loan  insurance  available  to  students  in 
that  State  who  wish  to  use  it.  This  as- 
sistance would  include  appropriate  mon- 
etary advances — provided  in  section  422 
of  H.R.  9567 — to  State  and  private  non- 
profit programs.  The  bill  authorizes 
monetary  advances  totaling  $17.5  mil- 
lion to  State  or  private  programs.  In 
connection  with  these  advances.  United 
Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  the  leading 
private  nonprofit  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram, does  not  collect  insurance  premi- 
ums from  borrowers.  It  maintains  a  re- 
serve fund  under  which  banks  are  lend- 
ing at  a  ratio  of  12 ',2  to  1 — that  is,  for 
every  $1  in  the  reserve  fund,  at  least 
$12.50  is  made  available  in  loans  by  the 
lending  banks.  Part  of  this  reserve  fun^ 
has  been  made  up  by  deposits  by  partici- 
pating colleges.  While  this  legislation 
would  not  expressly  require  that  any  col- 
lege make  such  a  deposit,  colleges  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  wherever 
they  can,  because  better  than  anyone 
else  the  college  can  appreciate  the  re- 
quirements of  its  own  students  and  the 
extent  to  which  student  borrowing  can 
help  meet  those  requirements. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  Federal  advances, 
private  nonprofit  programs  would  be 
able  to  cover  the  loan  needs  of  students 
at  all  eligible  institutions  in  a  State — 
those  institutions  which  were  partici- 
pating in  such  programs  prior  to  this 
legislation,  as  well  as  all  others. 

Third.  Should  a  situation  develop 
where  in  any  State,  no  loan  insurance 
program — either  State  or  private — is 
open  to  every  eligible  institution,  the 
Commissioner  would  directly  insure 
loans  made  to  those  students  who  do  not 
have  reasonable  access  to  programs  meet- 
ing the  standards  set  out  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  event  the  Commissioner  should 
find  it  necessary  to  activate  the  Federal 
insurance  program  in  any  State,  he 
would  deactivate  that  progiani  whenever 
in  his  opinion  the  State  a«d  private  non- 
profit efforts  were  able  to  meet  all  loan 
insurance  demands  in  that  State. 

Fourth.  Under  this  legislation,  in  or- 
der that  the  Federal  program  would  not 
become  operative  in  a  particular  State, 
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every  eligible  institution— as 
the  bill— in  that  State  must  " 
able  access  to  a  State  or  prlvbte 
profit  program.    The  indi vidua 
would  thereby  have  access  to 
ance  through  the  institution 
If  he  does  have  this  access,  thfough 
Institution,  then  the  Federal 
would  not  come  into  operation 
Fifth.  Since  one  of  the  prime 
of  this  legislation  is  to  encoi^age 
growth  of  State  and  private 
programs,  the  Commissioner—^ 
mining  when  an  institution  ^- 
able  access" — would  use  his 
wherever  appropriate  to  assist 
private    nonprofit    programs 
agreements  with  eligible  insti 

Sixth.  Before   the   beginnin( 
school   year,    the   Commissioner 
determine:  first,  whether  a  "'  " 
program  adequate  to  cover  all 
and  second,  if  there  is  no  State 
or  a  State  program  wtiich  did 
everybody,  then  whether  a  private 
profit  program  was  equipped 
gap. 

In    answering    these 
Commissioner  would  make 
both  State  and  private  nonprofit 
grams  had  been  given  all 
support  and  cooperation,  inclpding 
monetary  advances  under 
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an  eligible  institution— as  defined  in  the 
bill— he  would  be  covered.  New  York 
and  Maryland  are  typical  of  this  ex- 
ample, and  Maryland  operates  its  plan 
through  the,  facilities  of  United  Student 
Aid  Funds.  ■ 

Other  States— Virginia,  for  example- 
may  have  A  plan  which  insures  loans 
for  residenHs  of  that  State  attending 
State-supported  schools  within  that 
State.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the 
private  nonprofit  plans  would  insure 
loans  for: 

First.  State  residents  attendmg  out- 
of-State  schools. 

Second.  Out-of-State  residents  at- 
tending State-supported  schools  within 

that  State.  ,  .».  ^ 

ThKfa^All  students,  residents  of  that 
Sta^e  and  otherwise,  who  attend  schools 
within  the  ^te  which  are  not  supported 
by  the  State. 

Under  arrangements  like  those  set  out 
above,  or  any  other  combination  of  ar- 
rangements, the  private  nonprofit  pro- 
grams imder  this  legislation  would  fill 
any  gap  in  the  coverage  of  a  State  pro- 
gram. Typically,  States  will  insure 
loans  only  for  their  own  residents- 
Michigan  is  currently  an  exception  to 
this.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  m  a 
great  many  States  the  Commissioner 
will  have  agreements  with  both  State 
and  private  nonprofit  programs.  Under 
the  legislation  he  would  be  authorized  to 
make  monetary  advances  to  both.  He 
would,  of  course,  not  make  these  ad- 
vances in  a  manner  to  provide  overlap- 
ping coverage  for  the  snme  students. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green! . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  this  after- 
noon can  fairly  be  described  I  think  as 
another  important  building  block  in  the 
edifice  of  education  that  is  being  con- 
structed by  this  Congress  and  which  we 
began  to  construct  in  the  last  Congress. 
I  think  great  tribute  indeed  is  due  to 
the  distinguished  author  of  this  bill,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green! 
who  by  her  effective  championship  of  this 
legislation  has  chalked  up  I  think  one 
more  notch  in  her  gun,  if  I  may  mix  my 
metaphors,  in  improving  the  facilities 
and  resources  of  American  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  fair,  how- 
ever, that  we  commend  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  hard  work 
they  have  done  in  trying  to  write  a  sound 
and  intelligent  higher  education  bill. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks just  one  word  about  title  VI  of  the 
original  bill  which  had  originally  been 
intended  to  establish  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Higher  Education  for  members  of  our 
committee.  I  was  very  encouraged  by 
the  colloquy  between  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell!,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson!,  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  would 
consider  that  proposal  later  on  in  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 


We  are  criticized  a  great  deal  here  in 
the  House,  at  times,  for  being  rubber 
stamps  for  the  administration.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  able  effectively  to 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  be  a  creative  and 
initiating  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — which  I  believe  it 
should— we  need  to  equip  ourselves  as 
adequately  as  we  can  with  access  to  in- 
telligence and  expertise.  The  v/ay  the 
situation  is  now  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  has  most  of  the  money 
and  authority  to  do  that  job.  Title  VI 
was  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  the  committee  of  our  desire 
to  get  into  the  legislative  act  a  little  more 
effectively. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUTE.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  hope,  when  title  VI  is 
dropped,  that  we  will  not  drop  the  whole 
idea  there  but  will  go  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  pursue  this  further.         ^  '^ 

The  gentleman  well  remembers  the 
advisory  committee  on  higher  education, 
of  which  he  was  the  chairman  and  on 
which  I  served.  We  did  actually  utilize 
panels  of  experts.  As  a  result,  we  not 
only  wrote  a  report  of  which  we  are 
proud  but  also  I  believe  we  showed 
clearly,  in  our  own  minds,  the  need  for 
experts  from  outside  of  Congress  and 
from  outside  of  Government  to  assist  us. 
Also,  I  believe  it  did  make  it  possible 
for  those  people  to  communicate  with 
themselves  and  with  us.  As  a  result  I 
believe  the  higher  education  community 
itself  was  strengthened. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  obsei-vations.  I  hope  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  can  press 
for  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of 
council  of  the  kind  contemplated  in  title 
VI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green!  has  already  ex- 
plained the  major  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  address  myself  to  two  par- 
ticular titles  of  the  bill. 

First,  I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of 
title  I,  the  community  services  programs 
title  of  the  bUl.  The  objective  of  this 
title  is  to  enable  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mands of  communities  in  which  they  are 
located,  particularly  urban  and  suburban 
commvmities. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  pointed  out  that  we  have  been 
seeing  in  recent  years  in  our  country  an 
increasing  trend  away  from  the  country- 
side to  the  cities.  Title  I  is  a  reflection 
of  this  increasing  urbanization  of 
American  life. 

This  title  authorizes  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1966,  for  the  first  year  of  a 
5 -year  program  of  grants  to  States  to 
support  community  service  programs  at 
institutions  of  higher  education,  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  to  help  seek 
a  solution  to  urban  and  suburban  prob- 
lems, such  as,  for  example,  seminars  to 
train  welfare  and  public  health  case- 
workers. 
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I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  the  language  in  the 
report  on  page  6  which  sets  forth  the 
kinds  of  programs  the  committee  feels 
should  be  supported  under  this  title  and 
the  kinds  of  programs  which  we  do  not 
feel  should  be  supported. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  this 
title  will  be  75  percent  in  fiscal  year  1966 
and  50  percent  thereafter. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman — and 
especially  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  at  this  point,  Mr.  Vanik, 
of  Cleveland — is  very  much  aware  of  the 
fact  that  our  urban  populations  are 
rapidly  swelling  and  bringing  with  them 
grave  problems  of  traffic  control,  zoning, 
water  and  air  pollution,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, unemployment,  housing  and 
race  relations — all  problems  which  we 
must  resolve  if  we  are  to  continue  as  a 
vital  Nation. 

It  is  precisely  to  assist  our  colleges 
and  universities  help  in  the  solution  of 
such  suburban  and  urban  communities 
that  title  I  is  addressed. 

I  have  in  front  of  me  some  comments 
on  this  title  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  by  the  distinguished  president  of 
Purdue  University,  a  great  land-grant 
university  in  my  own  State,  Dr.  Fred 
Hovde,  who  was  chainnan  of  president- 
elect Kennedy's  task  force  on  education 
some  years  ago.  Says  President  Hovde 
in  support  of  title  I : 

Purdue  University  has  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous extension  program.  In  the  populated 
cities,  however,  this  consists  almost  entirely 
of  organized  classes  for  which  young  people 
and  adults  pay  tuition.  Tliese  courses,  most- 
ly occupatlonally  oriented,  are  minimally 
supported  by  State  funds.  Purdue  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  enlarge  this  phase  of 
extension  activity. 

Beyond  this,  there  are  two  important  ex- 
tension dimensions  In  which  classroom  activ- 
ity per  se  Is  not  the  key  factor.    These  are 

(1)  bringing  the  university's  experience  to 
bear  on  the  solution  of  social  problenis  and 

(2)  causing  the  university  to  function  as  a 
catalyst  In  helping  local  communities  and 
groups  to  solve  their  own  problems.  The 
university  has  long  performed  these  func- 
tions for  rural  citizens  and  for  farm-centered 
problems.  The  result  Is  accomplished,  in 
part,  by  freeing  members  of  the  agricultural 
faculty  from  teaching  and  research  responsi- 
bilities so  that  they  may  engage  •  •  •  In 
this  type  of  field  work. 

There  is  a  need  to  build  bridges  between 
the  university  and  communities,  urban  and 
suburban.  In  the  way  that  tlie  university  has 
traditionally  functioned  with  Individuals  In 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word  in 
my  remaining  time  about  title  IV.  I 
think  this  is  an  extraordinarily  im- 
portant title  of  this  bill  and  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  package.  Title  IV  is 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  committee  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  package  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  which  will  enable  colleges 
and  universities  in  our  country  to  re- 
spond to  the  individual  financial  needs 
of  students  from  differing  family  in- 
comes. 

The  package  is  composed  of  three  or- 
gani::  parts.  Let  me  speak  first  of  the 
educational  opportunity  grants.  I  may 
say  that  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie!  has  presented 
most  eloquently  the  reasons  it  is  im- 


portant for  us  to  be  sure  to  retain  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  feature  of 
this  bill.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we 
will  be  able  to  do  something  about  the 
needs  of  students  from  families  of  ex- 
ceptionally low  income.  We  now  have 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity in  the  war  on  poverty  authorization 
for  Operation  Head  Start  programs  for 
preschool  children  from  exceptionally 
poor  families.  Under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!,  we  will 
spend  just  over  $1  billion  to  provide  im- 
proved educational  opportunities  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  for 
children  from  extremely  low  income 
families.  Yet  we  have  not  done  anything 
to  help  students  from  very  poor  families 
who  want  to  go  on  to  college.  Therefore, 
the  educational  opportunity  grant  fea- 
ture of  title  rv  is  an  effort  to  complete 
the  spectrum  of  assistance  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  the  very 
poor  in  our  country. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  the  language  on  page 
22  of  the  report  in  which  there  is  cited  a 
study  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation of  some  8,000  scholarship  winners 
in  65  of  the  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  our  country.  I  think  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  only  1,264  of 
these  scholarships  went  to  young  people 
from  families  with  incomes  of  under 
$5,000.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  5,000 
of  the  scholarship  winners  came  from 
families  with  incomes  over  $7,000  a  year. 

Here  on  my  right  is  a  chart  which  I 
think  points  up  the  kind  of  pi'oblem  we 
are  trying  to  take  care  of  in  title  IV.  You 
will  notice  the  spiraling  increase  in  the 
cost  of  college  education  during  the  last 
several  decades  and  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  is  certainly 
going  to  increase.  This  chart  to  which  I 
also  call  your  attention  shows  the  per- 
centages of  male  high  school  graduates 
who  did  not  enter  college  within  a  year 
after  completing  grade  12.  You  can  see 
that  in  the  top  25  percent  of  the  cla.'^s 
academically  that  over  18  percent  of  the 
male  high  school  graduates  whose  family 
incomes  were  less  than  $3,000  did  not 
enter  college.  But  note  the  contrast  with 
students  also  in  the  top  25  percent  of 
their  classes  but  whose  family  incomes 
were  $12,000  and  up,  and  you  will  see 
that  only  6.3  percent  of  them  did  not 
enter  college.  As  you  review  the  chart, 
you  can  see  that  there  is  almost  a  straight 
line  correlation  between  your  family  in- 
come in  this  country  and  your  prospects 
of  getting  into  college. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding  me  the  additional 
time. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  to  the  state- 
ment on  page  23  of  the  report  in  which 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Fred  H.  Har- 
rington, points  out  as  follows : 

TMs  "educatlonsJ  opportunity  grant"  pro- 


gram 


Is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 


effort  to  help  the  disadvantaged  get  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  It  puts  the 
responsibility  squarely  on  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  seek  out  those  capable  or  po- 
tentially capable  of  handling  college  work, 
and  work  out  with  them  a  way  of  making 
college  financially  possible.  It  is  not  a  lux- 
ury progr^i  or  a  gift  program  or  anything 
of  the  sort,  but  an  educational  opportunity 
program. 

Once  again,  to  quote  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie!,  this  is  the  best 
scholarship  program  that  has  been 
brought  before  Congress.  One  reason 
why  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word 
"scholarship,"  quite  frankly,  is  that  the 
word  normally  conjures  up  the  idea  of 
first  class  academic  achievement,  while 
many  of  the  kinds  of  students  we  seek 
to  assist  by  means  of  the  educational  op- 
portunity grant  come  from  slum  areas 
of  the  United  States  in  which  they  sim- 
ply would  not  be  able,  due  to  the  cultural 
and  social  deprivation  in  which  they  live, 
to  compete  as  effectively  on  academic 
type  tests  as  would  students  from  middle 
income  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  part  of  the 
bill — and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  spoken  very  eloquently  about  it — 
that  I  think  is  particularly  important 
is  part  B,  which  provides  for  programs 
of  insured  low-interest  loans  to  students. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  this 
provision. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  aware  in 
our  committee  of  the  great  importance 
of  trying  to  help  middle-income  families 
meet  the  costs  of  higher  education. 
When  I  was  in  college  there  were  four 
children  in  my  family  all  in  college  at 
the  same  time.  This  was  a  considerable 
burden  on  my  mother  and  father.  I 
speak  therefore,  from  personal  experi- 
ence about  the  importance  of  doing 
something  for  middle-income  families  in 
the  United  States. 

If  you  will  examine  the  report  very 
carefully  you  will  see  that  we  are 
able — by  means  of  a  Federal  insurance 
program  of  commercial  loans,  analogous 
to  FHA  insurance  of  housing  loans — 
with  a  very  modest  amount  of  money,  to 
make  possible  a  vast  expansion  of  the 
loan  funds  available  from  commercial 
lenders  to  college  students  in  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  carefully 
drafted  and  carefully  conceived  bill. 
It  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  I  think  its 
passage  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  enterprise  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  concerning  title  IV,  part  B,  of 
H.R.  9567,  the  title  providing  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  programs  of 
low-interest  insured  loans  to  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning : 

Question.  What  is  the  practical  effect  of 
these  amendments? 

Answer.  They  make  certain  that  every 
college  student  who  wants  'to  borrow  money 
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for  his  education  will  have  the 
do  so  under  an  Insured  loan 

Question.  How  will  this  loan  I 
provided?' 

Answer.    By  State  and   prlvat 
insurance  programs  operating 
ments  with  the  Commissioner  of 
o^^  a  Federal  progranr  where 
priVate   programs   may  prove  to 
quate. 

It  is  anticipated  that  State 
nonprofit  programs  can  meet  ev 
insured    loans.     However,    shoul  I 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  In 
then  the  Federal  insurance 
bs  activated  in  that  State  to 
the  demand  would  be  met. 

In  this  sense,  the  Federal 
gram  established  In  this  bill  is 
program  only.     It   will   operate 
the  Commissioner  of  Education 
a  particular  area  neither  the 
vate  nonprofit  programs  are  abl< 
whole  Job. 

Question.  How  would  the 
determine  that  they  were  not 
whole  Job? 

Answer.  He  would  have  to  be 
every  eligible  Institution  in  a 
cess  to  comprehensive  State  or 
profit  programs  of  loan  Insurance 
attending  these  institutions  will 
access  to  non-Federal  programs 
schools.     (The  bill  in  section  701 
very  broad  description  of  an  eligl^l 
tion  of  higher  education.    It 
colleges  as  well  as  4-year  schools.) 
If  all  these  schools  did  not  have 
access  to   State   or   private   non- 
grams,  then  such  programs  woul 
not  have  done  the  whole  job — anc 
tent  they  had  failed,   the  Fede: 
could  be  promptly  activated  to  fil 
Question.  Who  will  make  the 
Answer.  Private  lending  instltu 
bill    In   section   434(b)    defines 
lender  to  Include  any  financial  oi 
stitution  subject  to  examination 
vision  by  any  State  or  by  the  Un 
It  will,  of  course,  include  the 
commercial   banks   throughout 
many  of  whom  are  now  making 
cation  loans  to  students  imder 
State  and  private  nonprofit   gua 
grams. 

Question.  Would     this    legislal  I 
State   and  private   nonprofit 
grams? 

Answer.  Yes.      It    provides    for 
advances  totaling  $17.5  million  ov 
period.    The  Commissioner  is 
make  advances  from  this  fund  to 
and  private  nonprofit  programs. 

In    addition    to   monetary 
amendnimtc  ;Jso  contemplate  tha  ; 
mlssioner  wlll\ive  whatever  oth^r 
tion  and  assistaiWhis  office  can 
vlously,  the  Commissioner  and  his 
be  available  for  advice  and 
these  non-Federal  programs  mlgHt 
the  experience  and  e.xpertlse  of  tt 
Education. 

Question.  Could    the    monetary 
under  the  bill  be  available  to  mor  i 
program  in  a  particular  State? 

Answer.  Yes.     In    many 
lished   State   programs    may    not 
students  at  every  eligible 
example,  they  might  cover  only 
that  State.    Or  they  might  cover 
in    tax-supported   schools.      In 
private   nonprofit   programs   woull 
ment   the   coverage   of   the   State 
The  Commissioner  is  therefore 
make  these  monetary  advances 
programs  in  a  State. 

Question.  Do  these  amendment; 
any  standards  which  must  be  me 
that  a  State  or  private  nonprofi 
can  qualify  for  monetary 
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opportunity  to  Answer.  Yes.     Section    422,    in    providing 

for  monetary  advances,  specifies  that  they 
may  be  made  to  State  or  private  nonprofit 
programs  with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  428.  Sec- 
tion 428  sets  out  standards — such  as  the 
aniount  of  insurance  authorized  under  a 
program,  the  terms  of  repayment,  etc. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  2-year  transi- 
tional period  for  State  and  private  non- 
profit programs  to  meet  this  bill's  standards 
for  interest  cost  payments  on  behalf  of 
Individual  borrowers. 

Question.  Do  these  amendments  otherwise 
affect  the  proposal  for  a  Federal  part  pay- 
ment of  the  Interest  cost  on  student  loans? 

Answer.  No.  Tlie  Interest  cost  subsidy  is 
applicable  to  all  borrowers,  irrespective  of 
the  guarantor's  identity. 

Question.  What  rate  of  interest  may  be 
charged? 

Answer.  Interest  shall  be  at  a  yearly  rate 
not  in  excess  of  6  percent  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan. 

Question.  When  must  the  student  begin 
repaying  the  loan? 

Answer.  After  he  graduates,  or  otherwise 
ceases  to  be  a  student.  There  Is  no  payment 
wloile  he  is  in  school. 

Question.  Will  loans  be  Insured  for  all 
students.  Including  freshmen? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  What  evidence  do  we  have  that 
State  and  private  programs  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  demand  for  Insured  loans? 

Answer.  These  non-Federal  programs  have 
grown  at  a  spectacular  rate  in  the  few  years 
of  their  existence.  For  example.  In  1963, 
loans  insured  by  the  major  State  and  pri- 
vate programs  trebled  those  of  1962.  There 
was  another  threefold  increase  from  1963  to 
1964.  In  1965.  loans  guaranteed  under  State 
and  private  programs  are  expecte?!  to  ex- 
ceed $300  million,  and  may  be  In  excess  of 
$400  mUlion.  With  this  rate  of  growth  there 
is  every  reason  to  be  confident — particu- 
larly with  the  added  stimulus  of  Federal 
monetary  advances  under  this  bill — that 
State  and  private  programs  will  be  able  to 
do  the  job. 

There  has  been  a  most  commendable  effort 
by  State  and  private  agencies  In  meeting  a 
pressing  national  need.  Instead  of  discour- 
aging and  possibly  displacing  these  efforts 
by  an  active  and  competing  Federal  program, 
this  legislation  encourages  and  fosters  even 
greater  non-Federal  effort.  It  does  this  by 
making  certain  that  State  and  private  pro- 
grams get  the  chance  to  meet  all  demands 
before  any  Federal  Insurance  Is  issued. 

Question.  If  a  student  fails  to  pay  when 
his  loan  becomes  due.  what  efforts  will  be 
made  to  collect  from  him  before  turning  to 
the  guarantor? 

Answer.  On  these  loans  no  security  Is  re- 
quired, but  some  States  require  an  endorser 
on  this  type  of  transaction  by  a  minor. 
However,  even  where  local  law  requires  an 
endorsement  (and  this  would  normally  be 
a  parent),  the  lending  institutions  will  not 
move  against  the  endorser  in  event  of  de- 
fault. Lending  banks  take  all  ordinary 
steps,  except  legal  action,  to  secure  repay- 
ment from  the  borrower  himself,  before 
turning  to  the  Instirlng  agency  for  the  de- 
faulted payment.  In  short,  we  do  not  en- 
vision the  lending  banks  turning  to  the 
Insurer  for  payment  merely  because  the  bor- 
rower becomes  delinquent  In  a  few  install- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Andrews, 

Holifleld 

George  W. 

Hull 

Bandstra 

Kee 

Boiling 

Kluczynskl 

Bonner 

Kornegay 

Cabell 

Lindsay 

CahlU 

Madden 

Gorman 

Miller 

Cramer 

Morse 

Dickinson 

O  Nelll,  Mass 

Edmondson 

Powell 

Erlenborn 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Griffin 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rumsfeld 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  251] 

Ryan 

Senner 

Sisk 

Springer 

Steed 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Toll 

Udall 

Walker,  Miss. 

Whitten 

Wright 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vanik.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  9567  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  390  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      California       [Mr. 

GUBSEIl]. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chaii'man.  It  is 
now  10  minutes  after  3  p.m.  Since 
almost  1  hour  of  general  debate  remains 
and  several  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  5-minute  rule,  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  will  not  reach  a  vote  on 
the  pending  legislation  until  5:30  or  6 
p.m. 

I  have  an  urgent  commitment  which 
will  require  that  I  leave  the  Chamber  no 
later  than  4:30  p.m.  In  order  to  catch  a 
plane,  and  it  probably  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me'  to  be  present  when  the  vote 
is  taken. 

Therefore,  I  have  requested  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing my  strong  support  for  this  bill. 
I  always  have  felt  that  higher  education 
is  a  most  deserving  area  for  Federal 
financial  assistance.  Higher  education 
is  truly  Interstate  in  character  since  stu- 
dents are  attracted  across  State  lines  and 
after  graduation  are  dispersed  over  the 
entire  Nation.  The  knowledge  they  ac- 
quire while  students  in  our  universities 
and  colleges  is  our  most  treasured  na- 
tional asset. 

It  probably  will  l)e  true  that  there  will 
be  features  in  this  bill  as  it  finally  passes 
the  House  which  I  would  like  to  see 
changed,  but  I  learned  long  ago  that  in 
that  parliamentary  process  no  man  can 
expect  every  bill  to  be  perfection  as  he 
sees  it.  This  is  a  good  bill;  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  will  go  far  to  im- 
prove the  education  offered  by  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 
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I  realize  that  this  measure  will  pass 
with  a  substantial  majority.  However. 
I  do  regret  that  I  shall  not  have  the 
satisfaction  of  casting  my  vote  In  favor 

m'^t.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  '  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  it  is  not  without  some  reserva- 
tions that  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
for  higher  education.  There  are  some 
features  in  this  bill  which  I  feel  do  not 
represent  the  best  approach  to  a  solution 
of  the  problems  facing  American  higher 
education.  But  the  beneficial  aspects  of 
this  bill  far  outweigh  the  bad. 

At  a  time  when  the  costs  of  obtaining 
a  college  education  are  rapidly  sky- 
rocketing we  must  act  to  keep  that  goal 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  for  all 
aspiring  to  it.  This  year  the  average 
total  cost  per  student  to  attend  a  public 
college  or  university  is  $1,560.  By  the 
year  1980,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
will  have  risen  to  $2,400.  The  challenge 
presented  by  these  rising  costs  must  be 
met  at  all  levels  of  public  and  private  en- 
deavor. We  in  the  Congress  cannot 
shirk  our  responsibility  in  deaUng  with 
this  challenge. 

I  am  greatly  dismayed  that  the 
drafters  of  this  bill  have  not  seen  fit  to 
Incorporate  a  system  of  income  tax  credit 
relief  for  students  and  their  families  into 
this  legislation.  I  have  fought  a  long 
and  hard  battle  for  such  a  system,  as 
have  many  of  my  colleagues,  and  we 
plan  to  continue  in  our  efforts  until  a 
victory  is  won.  Under  the  tax  credit  re- 
lief system,  low  and  middle  income 
bracket  taxpayers  will  be  allowed  to  ap- 
ply the  expenses  of  tuition,  books,  fees, 
and  supplies  against  the  income  tax 
liability  itself.  This  would  truly  be  a  vic- 
tory for  these  who  are  hardest  hit  by  the 
costs  of  college — the  students  and  those 
who  support  them. 

But  de.spite  the  glaring  omission  of  a 
tax  credit  relief  system,  this  bill  does 
provide  badly  needed  assistance  in  other 
areas.  One  of  these  areas  is  the  college 
library.  Although  the  library  is  the 
actual  heart  of  any  college,  52  percent 
of  our  4-year  schools  and  82  percent  of 
our  2-year  institutions  fall  below  mini- 
mum standards.  This  bill  will  pump 
blood  back  into  that  heart  by  providing 
basic  grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  and  related  library  materials 
and  aids.  Additional  grants  will  be 
given  to  train  librarians  for  college  and 
university  libraries.  This  too  is  an  area 
in  which  there  is  currently  a  great 
demand. 

I  am  also  greatly  pleased  with  the 
expansion  of  existing  student  loan  pro- 
grams that  are  being  administered 
imder  Federal.  State,  and  private  aus- 
pices.   These  programs  have  proven  in 


the  past  to  be  quite  successful  and  are 
fiscally  sound.  However,  their  sa^e  is 
limited.  Present  programs  are  restricted 
to  only  the  neediest  students.  A  more 
comprehensive  program  that  would  cover 
all  who  have  a  legitimate  need  is  badly 
needed  at  this  time.  The  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  will  make  this  possible. 
This  bill  will  enable  States  to  strengthen 
their  own  student  loan  programs. 
Through  this  legislation.  Federal  moneys 
will  go  to  States  to  bolster  their  loan 
program  reserve  funds.  My  own  State 
of  Illinois  is  eligible  to  receive  $903,811. 
Since  the  amount  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  State's  population  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  22,  my  State  will  rank 
fifth  in  this  particular  program. 

In  concluding,  permit  me  to  restate  my 
belief  that  in  some  respects  this  bill  goes 
too  far,  while  in  other  areas  it  is  de- 
ficient. But  despite  all  this,  it  is  basically 
good  legislation  because  it  is  badly  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chauman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl,  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  the  chair- 
woman of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  this  bill,  and  also  to  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
worked  on  this  legislation.  I  believe 
that  the  subcommittee  did  a  good  job. 
I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
approve  most  of  the  titles  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  By  and  large  it  is 
a  good  bill  and  I  shall  support  it.  How- 
ever, I  shall  direct  attention  to  some 
areas  of  the  bill  that  need  amendment. 
In  particular  I  wish  to  emphasize  my 
support  for  the  library  assistance  that 
is  in  this  bill. 

Most  of  the  Members  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  over  the  years  have 
supported  some  degree  of  Federal  aid  in 
the  area  of  higher  education.  We  have 
recognized  that  there  is  a  legitimate  role 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in 
the  field  of  higher  education. 

The  major  question  that  I  have  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  although  it  is  not 
the  only  question,  is  whether  or  not 
scholarships  are  justified  and  should  be 
approved  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

To  be  sure,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
they  are  labeled  and  termed  "opportu- 
nity grants."  They  are  tied  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program.  But  nevertheless  they  are 
Federal  scholarships.  I  would  concede 
even  as  I  criticize,  that  of  all  the  schol- 
arship *  programs  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  this  is  probably  the 
best  one.  But  the  same  issues,  the  same 
basic  issues  that  have  been  discussed  and 
debated  before  about  the  advisability  of 
scholarships  are  before  us  again  in  this 
bill. 

I  think  the  Members  should  be  aware 
that  in  its  wisdom  the  full  committee  at 
one  point  in  its  deliberations  struck  out 
the  scholarship  provisions  in  ttiis  bill. 
Obviously,  a  goodly  number  of  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  were  opposed  to  schol- 
arships or  that  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished in  the  full  committee. 
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In  considering  the  advisability  of 
scholarships,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
that  we  now  have  a  very  successful  loan 
program  that  has  been  operating  since 
1958.  Part  of  my  concern  about  adopt- 
ing a  scholarship  program  has  to  do  with 
the  impact  and  the  relationship  that  a 
scholarship  program  will  have  on  a  very 
successful  ongoing  loan  program. 

During  the  7  years'  operation  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program  over  $500  million  has  been 
loaned  to  more  than  600,000  students 
who  have  needed  financial  assistance  to 
go  to  college.  In  this  fiscal  year  the 
Federal  contributions  to  the  loan  funds 
will  run  to  $190  million. 

In  a  day  when  so  much  legislation  is 
initiated  at  the  White  House  and  is  rub- 
ber stamped  by  the  Congress,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  look  back  at  the  development 
of  the  loan  program  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  That  program  was 
initiated  and  developed  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Even  the  Eisenhower  administration 
had  not  advocated  the  loan  program. 
This  successful  program  was  conceived 
in  our  committee,  and  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfvd  beyond  the  reasonable  anticipa- 
tion of  those  who  votci,  for  it  in  1958. 
In  deciding  whether  we  should  now 
adopt  a  scholarship  program,  we  ought 
to  consider  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
on  the  loan  program. 

As  the  result  of  an  amendment  which 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate  back  in  1958. 
those  who  go  into  teaching  are  able  to 
have  up  to  50  percent  of  their  loan  for- 
given, if  they  teach  for  5  years.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  teaching  field,  to  some  ex- 
tent, we  now  have  a  scholarship  program. 
There  has  been  considerable  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  academic 
community  raising  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  forgiveness  is  a  desira- 
ble feature.  It  tends  to  channel  people 
into  the  field  pf  education  who  have  no 
business  being  there.  Furthermore,  it 
has  had  some  effect  upon  the  willingness 
of  others  to  repay  their  loan.  It  should 
not  be  surprising  that  one  person  might 
hesitate  to  repay  100  percent  of  a  loan 
when  someone  else  who  goes  into  teach- 
ing is  required  to  repay  50  percent  of  his 
loan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  scholarship  pro- 
gram is  adopted,  it  is  possible  that  a 
student  who  receives  both  a  scholarship 
and  a  loan  and  then  goes  into  teaching 
will  have  up  to  75  percent  of  his  finan- 
cial assistance  forgiven,   i-    : 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  equitable  is  this 
going  to  be?  Are  there  going  to  be  situa- 
tions where  students  with  the  same  fi- 
nancial needs  will  be  treated  differently? 
Without  any  question,  there  will  be  in- 
equities. If  a  student  goes  to  one  college 
he  may  have  taxpayers'  money  handed 
to  him  which  he  will  not  have  to  repay. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  student  who  is  just 
as  needy  and  who  happens  to  be  at  a  dif- 
ferent college  may  have  to  repay  a  loan. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider  the 
need  for  scholarships,  I  beUeve  we  ought 
to  keep  the  facts  in  perspective.  For  ex- 
ample, we  had  before  us  a  little  while 
ago  a  chart  indicating  the  percentage 
of  high  school  graduates  from  families 
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with  incomes  of  less  than  $3 
on  to  college.    No,  the 
the  percentage  of  those 
not  go  on  to  college.    For 
chart  indicated  that  from 
students  who  graduate  in  the 
cent  of  their  class  and  come 
lies  of  $3,000  income.  10 
go  to  college  within  1  year 
ation. 

I  do  not  say  we  should 
cemed,  but  I  think  we  ought 
facts  in  perspective.    Some 
dent3»went  into  the  Army  an< 
reason  they  did  not  go  to 
1  year  after  graduation, 
cent  of  the  students  did  go 
90  percent  of  the  graduates 
from  families  with  an  income 
$3,000,  and  graduated  in  the 
cent,  did  go  on  to  college, 
astounding  and  a  very 

Let  us  look  at  the  top  25 
graduating  classes,  and 
who  come  from  families 
$3,000  a  year.    Eighteen  percent 
graduates  do  not  go  on  to 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  yield  to 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    I  think 
man  has  not  given  a  complet ; 
what  these  charts  were 
He  failed  to  point  out  that 
respect  to  family  income 
the  family  income  is  $12,000, 
top  10  percent,  for  those  who 
on  to  college,  was  2.9  percent 
it  is  important  to  have  in  mirjd 
parative  charts.     Moreover, 
have  time  to  cite  the. figures 
spect  to  percentage  of  the 
school  graduates  who  did  nol 
lege,  and  the  comparable 
male  high  school  graduates 
10  percent,  which  is  33  per 
not  go  OD  to  college,  whereis 
percent  of  the  female  high 
uates  did  not  go  on  to  college 
family  was  in  the  $12,000  bracket 
The  gentleman  can  draw  hij 
elusion  on  that. 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.      The 
making  a  valid  point.    There 
ence  which  should  be 
noted  as  far  as  the  percentages 
cemed  of  those  who  came 
with  less  than  $3,000  as 
those  who  come  from  families 
income  of  more  than  $12,000 
ference  is  not  as  great  as 
tliink.     But   there   is   a 
should  be  noted,  and  we  should 
cerned  about  it. 

However,  I  return  to  my 
still  an  interesting  and 
that  of  those  who  graduate  in 
percent  of  their  class  and 
families  with  an  income  of 
$3,000,  there  are  18  percent 
go  on  to  college,  but  there 
cent  who  do  go  on  to  collegfe 
strates  to  me  that  we  are  makfng 
deal  of  progress  in  terms  of 
college  opportunities  available 
in  the  lower  income  groups. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairmin 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  comment  on  whether  this  is  not 
an  increasing  figure? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  says  82 
percent.   As  of  what  date? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  the  figures 
used  are  based  on  1962  statistics. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  seen  the  charts. 
This  is  an  increasing  figure,  not  a  de- 
creasing figure,  and  that  is  an  encourag- 
ing aspect,  too. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     Yes. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  question  wheth- 
er we  would  not  be  better  off  to  use  the 
$74  million  included  in  this  bill  for 
scholarships  by  spending  it  to  help  con- 
struct junior  colleges  around  the  coun- 
try? 

Would  It  not  make  more  sense  to  use 
this  $74  million  to  add  it  to  the  higher 
education  facility  construction  program 
that  we  passed  a  year  ago  and  help  com- 
munities to  develop  and  expand  junior 
college  facilities? 

Regardless  of  how  many  students  we 
might  like  to  have  in  college,  the  plain, 
cold,  hard  facts  are  that  the  classrooms 
are  not  available.  At  the  present  time 
one  must  be  in  the  top  25  percent  of  his 
class  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  into  many  colleges.  Our  difBculty  is 
that  we  just  do  not  have  enough  facil- 
ities. We  do  not  have  enough  classrooms 
available.  How  are  we  going  to  solve 
this  problem  by  handing  out  scholarship 
money? 

To  be  sure  we  have  a  higher  educa- 
tion facility  construction  program  on 
the  books.  Furthermore,  it  is  true  that 
this  bill  would  double  the  authorization 
for  that  program.  But  only  22  percent 
of  those  funds  go  to  the  construction  of 
2 -year  community  junior  colleges,  and 
I  think  we  are  missing  the  mark  when 
we  do  not  concentrate  more  money  in 
that  area. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  the  limited  funds  available 
under  this  program  last  year  benefitted 
only  three  of  the  dozen  or  more  commu- 
nity colleges  that  have  plans  for  expan- 
sion. Only  three  Michigan  junior  col- 
leges received  funds.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  situation  is  related  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  existing  law,  written  in  by 
the  Senate  which  requires  that  at  least 
40  percent  of  a  project  must  be  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  this 
program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  original  legislation  did'say  that 
40  percent  should  be  provided  through 
Federal  funds.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moss]  I  think  originally 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  by  administra- 
tive .action  it  was  ruled  that  it  had  to  be 
exactly  40  percent.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  including  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  agreed  that 
that  was  not  the  original  congressional 
intent  and  that  it  really  was  an  over- 


sight in  the  legislation.  That  is  cor- 
rected in  the  language  of  the  bill  this 
year.  This  unfortunately  happened  as 
the  gentleman  stated  in  California,  and 
I  believe  it  happened  in  one  or  two  other 
States.  Many  of  us  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  congressional  intent  in  the  orig- 
inal law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further 
observation? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  agree  with  what 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  said. 
I  simply  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  who  also  drew  to  the  attention 
of  the  subcommittee  this  particular 
problem  which  I  know  is  of  real  concern 
to  him  and  to  his  State. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  I  am  grate- 
ful that  as  a  result  of  the  interest  of  the 
Members  who  have  been  named  and 
others  that  an  amendment  has  been  in- 
corporated in  this  bill  which  provides 
that  the  Federal  share  may  be  "up  to  40 
percent" — but  it  can  be  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  propose,  by  an 
amendment  at  the  proper  time,  that  we 
transfer  the  $74  million  in  this  bill  for 
scholarships  to  the  construction  program 
for  junior  colleges.  I  believe  there 
should  be  much  greater  emphasis  put  on 
that  program. 

Before  my  time  runs  out  I  should  like 
to  focus  attention  on  another  title  of  the 
bill.  I  refer  to  title  III,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "Strengthening  Developing 
Institutions." 

Our  country  has  been  trying  for  a 
good  many  years  to  strengthen  under- 
developed countries.  Now  we  have  a 
program  proposed  to  strengthen  under- 
developed institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  title  pro- 
vides for  $30  million  to  be  handed  as  a 
blank  check  to  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation. No  State  plan  is  to  be  required 
under  this  title.  The  money  will  not 
go  through  the  States.  The  Commis- 
sioner will  be  the  one  who  decides  which 
institutions  are  "underdeveloped"  and 
he  will  decide  which  institutions  are  to 
get  money,  and  how  much. 

I  am  sure  there  is  some  merit  in  the 
idea  of  trying  to  strengthen  some  of 
the  so-called  "developing"  institutions, 
but  I  raise  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  adopt  a  title  which 
gives  so  much  flexibility  and  outright 
power  to  one  bureaucrat. 

If  Members  will  look  to  page  27  of  the 
bill  they  will  see  the  definition  of  the 
term  "developing  institution."  As  we 
look  down  through  the  definition  of  "de- 
veloping institution"  we  find  it  is  al- 
most meaningless.  For  example,  it  is 
an  institution  which  "is  making  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
its  teaching  and  administrative  staffs 
and  of  its  student  services." 

What  institution  is  not  trying  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  teaching  and 
administrative  staff? 

On  page  28,  line  1,  such  an  institution 
"is  seriously  handicapped  in  Its  efTorts 
to  improve  such  staffs  and  services  by 
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lack  of  financial  resources  and  and  a 
shortage  of  qualified  professional  per- 
sonnel." 

How  many  colleges  in  this  country 
could  we  get  to  admit  they  had  plenty 
of  money  and  were  not  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  adequate  person- 
nel? 

An  institution  which  "meets  such  other 
requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe  by  regulation." 

This  is  a  blank  check.  We  would  give 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  $30 
million  to  begin  with,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  after  that.  He  will  pick  and 
choose  which  colleges  around  the  coun- 
try will  receive  the  funds.  How  much 
money?  Such  amounts  as  he  decides 
to  hand  out. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  tell  us  whether  this  is  unprece- 
dented? Does  the  gentleman  know  of 
any  other  program  in  which  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  to  an  indi\'idual 
$30  million  a  year  to  do  with  as  he  wants 
without  any  guidelines  and  without  any 
effort  to  require  that  he  give  fair  con- 
sideration toall  States? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  seems  'm  me  that  so 
far  as  research  contracts  and  so  forth 
are  concerned  we  are  moving  into  more 
and  more  of  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  OfiBce  of  Education  and  the 
colleges,  but  I  believe  that  insofar  as 
support  of  college  programs  themselves 
and  institutions  of  education  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  past  we  have  always  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  operating  through 
a  State  plan.  The  State  educational 
agency  would  develop  its  plan.  It  might 
have  to  meet  certain  criteria  set  forth 
In  the  bill,  and  it  might  need  to  have 
approval  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, but  at  least  it  was  a  State  plan 
and  the  funds  were  channeled  through 
the  State.  Now  we  are  completely  de- 
parting from  that. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  depart  from  the  State 
plan  approach  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  the 
community  service  programs,  wher*^  we 
are  going  to  help  finance  the  college  ex- 
tension program.  There  we  operate  un- 
der a  State  plan  in  title  I,  as  comparing 
title  I  with  title  in. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  channel  the  money  to 
title  ni  through  the  States  in  accordance 
with  the  traditional  method  of  providing 
Federal  aid  to  this  field. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  At  any  rate,  I  want  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  defect  In  that  respect. 

The  other  matter  I  had  intended  to 
talk  about,  title  VI,  which  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  consultants,  apparently 
has  alreadr  been  dealt  with.  It  is  going 
to  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in    support    of    H.R.    9567,    a    bill    to 


strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  imiversi ties  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  students  in 
postsecondary  and  higher  education. 

This  bill  represents  a  major  step  to- 
ward the  goal  of  enabling  all  Americans 
to  attain  the  highest  level  of  education 
commensurate  with  their  desire  and  their 
ability  for  it.  Certain  provisions  in  the 
bill  are  designed  to  insure  that  there  be 
enough  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  this  country  for  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  college-bound  students,  and  other 
provisions  seek  to  guarantee  that  our  col- 
leges and  universities  be  of  sufficiently 
high  caliber  to  offer  quality  higher  edu- 
cation. "Title  n  aims  at  upgrading  col- 
lege libraries  and  library  services  gen- 
erally. Title  rn  is  designed  to  strength- 
en the  struggling  developing  institutions 
of  the  country.  Title  V  provides  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  by  doubling  the  authori- 
zations for  title  I  and  title  n  of  the 
HiKher  Education  Facilities  Act. 

All  of  these  sections  of  the  bill,  which 
relate  to  the  improvement  in  facilities 
and  in  quality  of  the  institutions,  are  of 
great  importance,  but  at  this  time  I  want 
to  stress  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  bill — the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  assisting  needy  and  qualified  students 
to  attend  a  college  or  university. 

We  have  made  great  progress  In  re- 
cent years  in  providing  legislation  en- 
abling youngsters  to  go  to  college  through 
the  National  E>efense  Education  Act,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  other 
legislation,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  day 
that  passes  that  I  do  not  receive  com- 
munications like  the  following: 

RrrcHiE,  Ky. 
Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  I  would  like 
your  help  If  you  can  give  it. 

I  graduated -from  Hindman  High  School  In 
May  of  this  year.  I  have  tried  to  get  jobs  of 
different  types  to  earn  money  so  that  I  may 
attend  college.  I  have  tried  the  Youth  Corps 
and  others.  So  far.  I  have  had  no  luck  at 
all.  I  really  want  to  lurther  my  education. 
But  because  my  parents  are  unable  to  afford 
the  expenses  of  a  college  education,  I  can- 
not attend. 

Please  see  what  you  can  do  to  help  me  so 
that  I  can  go  to  college. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Linda  L.  Ritchie. 

These  communications  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  You  advise  these  yoimg- 
sters  to  make  application  for  a  loan  with 
an  institution  of  their  own  selection,  and 
in  addition  to  the  student-loan  program, 
we  advise  them  concerning  the  work- 
study  program  for  students  attending 
college,  but  notwithstanding  these  pro- 
grams, thousands  of  students  are  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  enter  college. 
For  this  reason,  I  want  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  personal  thanks  to 
President  Johnson  and  the  administra- 
tion for  supporting  a  program  of  student 
financial  aids  which  will  make  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education  available  to  qual- 
ified students  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Title  IV,  the  student  assistance  section 
of  the  bill,  represents  the  development  of 


a  strong  and  imaginative  program  which 
will  greatly  assist  qualified  students 
across  the  country  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  higher  education. 

College   costs   in    recent   years   have 
soared.    The  cost  of  attending  a  public 
institution  in  academic  year  1964-65  was 
$1,560,  an  increase  of  30  percent  over  the 
1954-55  average  of  $1,190.    The  1970-71 
projected  figure  is  $1,840,  which  is  20 
percent  higher  than  the  1964-65  level. 
The  costs  of  private  higher  education 
have  risen  at  an  even  faster  pace,  in- 
creasing  almost   40   percent   from   the 
1954-55  level  of  $1,700  to  $2,370  today. 
By  1970-71,  this  figure  will  have  jumped 
20  percent  to  $2,780.    No  relief  is  yet  in 
sight  for  this  college  cost  spiral,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  tuition  will  rise  by  an- 
other 50  percent  in  both  private  and  pub- 
lic  institutions   over   the   next   decade. 
Thus,  the  burden  of  college  costs  is  mak- 
ing it  difficult  not  only  for  low -income 
families,  but  for  middle-income  families 
to  support  their  children  in  a  college  or 
university.   To  cover  annual  expenses  for 
these  students,  families  must  now  make 
cash  payments  of  nearly  $10,000  during  a 
48-month  period.    Part  B  of  title  IV  en- 
courages the  establishment  of  State  and 
private  loan  insurance  programs  for  col- 
lege students  of  middle-income  families. 
Advances  of  not  less  than  $25,000  per 
State  would  be  made  to  establish  resei-ve 
funds  for  student  loan  programs.    For 
the  next  3  years  an  interim  Federal  pro- 
gram of  loan  insurance  would  be  estab- 
lished for  students  who  do  not  have 
access   to  equivalent  non-Federal   pro- 
grams.   The  maximum  annual  insurable 
loan  is  $1,000  for  undergraduates  and 
$2,000  for  graduates.    A  subsidy  is  pro- 
posed for  students  of  families  having 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $15,000.    It 
would  be  100  percent  of  the  interest  while 
the  student  is  in  college  and  3  percentage 
points  thereafter.   There  would  be  no  in- 
terest subsidy  for  students  of  families 
having  high  incomes,  but  they  could  use 
the  insurance  program. 

Part  B  thus,  will  greatly  assist  both 
low-  and  middle-income  students  in  ob- 
taining loans  and  in  enabling  the  repay- 
ment of  them.  But  the  section  of  title 
rv  which  I  particularly  want  to  empha- 
size today  is  the  exciting  new  program  of 
"educational  opportunity  grants"  which 
Is  outlined  in  part  A.  These  opportunity 
grants  will,  for  the  first  time,  make  it 
ix>ssible  for  high  school  graduates  from 
the  lower  income  families  to  attend  col- 
lege as  first-class  students.  The  grants 
are  directed  to  a  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion which  thus  far  has  been  largely  ex- 
cluded from  the  realm  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Certain  figures  from  the  Office  of 
Education  which  were  quotedTln  the 
committee  report,  display  quite  clearly 
the  degree  to  which  children  from  pov- 
erty-line families  are  disadvantaged  in 
the  opportunity  for  education  because  of 
an  inability  to  meet  costs.  In  terms  of 
aptitude,  among  the  top  50  percent  of 
boys  graduated.  37.9  percent  of  those 
from  families  with  less  than  $3,000  an- 
nual income  did  not  enroll  in  college. 
The  situation  for  girls  is  even  less  equita- 
ble. Of  the  top  50  percent,  57.9  percent 
of  those  from  families  with  an  income 
of  less  than  $3,000  did  not  enter  college. 
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Moreover,  in  1960,  of  the  1.0 
school  graduates  who  did  not 
lege,  42  percent  indicated 
played  a  role  in  their  decision ; 
Of  these  nearly  half  flatly  said 
not   afford   to   consider 
Thus  it  is  reasonable  to  expecl 
217,000  high  school  graduates 
have  liked  to  continue  their 
were  prevented  from  doing  so 
financial  inability. 

Opportunity  grants 
tunlty  for  a  student  who 
himself  to  undertake  a  college 
without  having  to  face  an 
whelming   handicap.    Many 
from  a  low-income  family 
work  for  his  living  and  go  to 
time.    If  he  could  secure  an 
opportunity  grant,  he  could 
full  time  and  keep  work 
reasonable  limits.    This 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  NDEA 
to  be  used  for  educational 
grants  which  would  make 
325,000  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
an  average  grant  is  $500, 
will  aid  approximately  127,< 
from  these  low-income  famili^ 

In    1960,    over    200,000 
graduates  flatly  said  that  thej 
afford  to  consider  college  at 
127,000  educational 
could  make  it  financially 
little  more  than  half  of  that 
enter  an  institute  of  higher 
Remembering  the  average  cos 
the  average  $500  grant  would 
expense  to  $1,060  a  year,  still 
tial  obligation  for  a  family 
come  less  than  $6,000,  particul 
liave  more  than  one  college- 

Thus,  there  will  be  no  free 
for  the  students  and  their 
institutions  they   attend, 
are  required  to  maintain  a 
penditure  for  their  own  studei^t 
gram,  and  for  student 
less  than  their  average  for  th( 
Ing  years.    The  educational 
grants  at  the  maximum  may 
one-half  the  amount  of  aid 
finds  necessary  for  a  studeni 
cases,  it  will  be  much  less, 
are  more  than  4  million  colleg 
the     127,000     educational 
grants  can  only  help  a 
group,  but  one  in  the  greatest 
financial  assistance. 

The  significance  and 
of  the  grants  can  be  well 
by  what  they  would  mean 
State.     In  Kentucky  only  1 
adults  are  college  graduates. 
dian  number  of  school  years 
is  8.7.     This  lack  of 
our  citizens  is  conelated 
level  of  family  incomes  in  the 
average  annual  family  incomi  i 
Twenty-four  and  two-tenths 
the  schoolchildren  are  from 
an  annual  income  below  $'* 
children    presently    have 
chance  to  attend  an  institutioi ; 
education.    They  just  could 
costs.       But     educational 
grants  would  give  new  life 
these  people.   According  to  thi  i 
figures,  Kentucky  would 
year  1966  under  part  A,  an 
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9,000  high  $933,522.  Assuming  an  average  grant 
enter  col-  of  $500,  this  would  mean  assistance  in 
t  finances  1  year  for  nearly  2,000  Kentucky  young 
not  to  go.  people  who  otherwise  would  in  all  prob- 
they  could  ability  not  have  the  opportunity  for  col- 
at  all.  lege  attendance.  The  human  worth  of 
that  some  these  grants  for  Kentuckians  and  for  all 
(vho  would  Americans  far  exceeds  their  financial 
education,     costs. 

because  of  It  is  our  goal  to  open  the  opportunity 
for  continued  education  to  every  talented 
and  deserving  student  whose  family  can- 
not provide  adequate  assistance.  There 
are  some  who  feel  the  amount  we  provide 
is  much  too  modest.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  beginning.  This  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  getting  a  college  educa- 
tion and  not  getting  one.  Too  often  in 
our  country  the  poverty  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation of  parents  is  descended  upon  their 
children.  The  surest  path  of  escape 
from  this  endless,  relentless  cycle  lies 
through  the  proposed  educational  op- 
portunity grants  and  through  the  other 
provisions  of  title  IV.  The  student  as- 
sistance offered  by  this  bill  can  open 
untold  new  horizons  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  who  otherwise 
might  be  completely  isolated  and  alien- 
ated from  our  rapidly  changing  jet  age 
society.  This  is,  therefore,  a  crucial  piece 
of  legislation  and  I  urge  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  Congress  for  H.R.  9567. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
9567.  I  think  it  represents  a  very  major 
and  important  advance  in  meeting  the 
clear  needs  of  education  in  this  country. 
Members  have  already  heard  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentlelady  from 
Oregon,  discuss  some  of  the  broad  needs. 
It  is  very  clear  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  double  our  higher  educational  facili- 
ties by  1970  and  triple  them,  approxi- 
mately, by  1985. 

It  is  very  clear  that  in  our  cities  and 
suburbs  there  is  a  basic  need  for  contin- 
uing education  and  community  sei-vice 
programs,  and  I  think  any  new  research 
that  can  help  solve  the  problems  of  the 
cities  and  the  suburbs  with  respect  to  air 
and  water  pollution,  land  use,  recreation, 
transportation,  schools,  will  be  extremely 
important. 

In  regard  to  our  libraries  I  think  most 
of  us  on  the  subconrniittee  were  shocked 
to  learn  that  over  50  percent  of  our  4- 
year  colleges  had  inadequate  library 
resources  and  that  something  like  82 
percent  of  our  2-year  colleges  were  in 
this  same  picture.  It  is  very  clear  that 
we  have  to  do  something  here. 

Another  figure  that  I  would  mention 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  falling  way  behind  in 
terms  of  the  need  for  librarians.    Today 
in  the  United  States  we  are  only  gradu- 
ating about  3,000  and  there  is  a  need  of 
some  125,000  additional  librarians, 
or    no        In  terms  of  the  developing  institutions 
of  higher    we  are  faced  with  a  250-percent  increase 
meet  the    in  terms  of  new  colleges  that  have  been 
ojjportunity    created  since  World  War  II,  but  equally 
hope  to    with  the  demands  in  the  1970s  and  the 
projected    1980's.    But  again,  some  of  us  on  the 
in  fiscal    subcommittee    were    particularly    con- 
alotment  of    cemed  not  only  about  the  need  of  the 
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facilities  themselves  but  the  need  for 
quality  and  excellence  in  education,  in 
a  word,  for  good  teachers. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  title  III  pro- 
vides the  means  for  fellowships  and 
grants  for  brilliant  graduate  students 
and  professors  who  can  go  from  a  major 
university  to  a  developing  one,  and  that 
it  will  make  a  significant  and  creative 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  our  new 
and  smaller  colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  title  IV,  I 
think  that  there  is  increasingly  an  ele- 
ment of  national  policy  that  this  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  state — that  any  qual- 
ified American  should  not  be  denied  the 
opportunity  for  a  college  education  by 
reason  of  lack  of  financial  means. 

I  hope  the  several  programs  in  this 
title  will  make  a  substantive  and  major 
contribution  to  this. end. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  title  V  in  dou- 
bling Federal  funds  for  the  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  libraries,  will  meet  the 
need  which  I  mentioned  earlier  of  dou- 
bling our  higher  facilities  by  1970  and 
tripling  them  by  1985. 

When  I  say  it  will  help  meet  the  need, 
it  is  addressing  itself  to  the  problem, 
but  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  it  is  only  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  horrendous 
and  major  problem  if  we  are  to  develop 
facilities  that  are  needed.  Hence,  I 
would  merely  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  I  think,  tn  the  main, 
this  legislation  is  creative;  it  will  help 
advance  our  most  precious  and  impor- 
tant resource — the  education  and  the 
opportunity  of  young  men  and  women 
of  America. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Wagconner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  either  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
or  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  who  is  so  capably  handling  this 
legislation,  in  order  to  clarify  a  question 
in  my  own  mind  with  regard  to  title  III 
of  the  legislation  which  has  to  do  with 
strengthening  developing  institutions. 

On  page  27,  section  302,  we  find  a 
definition  of  a  developing  institution. 
Section  302  says,  "As  used  in  this  title 
the  term  "developing  institution"  means 
a  public  or  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tion in  any  State  which  subparagraph 
(g)  says  "meets  such  other  requirements 
as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by 
regulation;  and" — would  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  for  the  pui-poses 
of  legislative  histoiy  tell  me  what  is  an- 
ticipated to  be  the  nature  of  such  regu- 
lation? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  In  section 
301,  if  I  may  direct  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  that  section — the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana — the  purpose  of  this  title 
is  stated.    It  is  to  assist  in  raising  the 
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academic  quality  of  colleges  which  have 
the  desire  and  the  potential  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  higher 
education  resources  of  our  Nation,  but 
which,  for  financial  and  other  reasons 
are  struggling  for  survival  and  are  iso- 
lated from  the  main  currents  of  aca- 
demic life.  There  is  on  page  27  a  spe- 
cific description  of  developing  institu- 
tions. Subparagraph  (e)  reads,  "is  mak- 
ing a  reasonable  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education."  Subparagraph 
(f>  reads,  "is  seriously  handicapped  in 
its  efforts  to  improve  such  staffs  and 
services  by  lack  of  financial  resources 
and  a  shortage  of  qualified  professional 
personnel." 

It  was  just  Impossible  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  define  exactly  what  we  meant 
by  a  "developing  institution."  but  we 
did  feel  that  we  were  giving  the  Commis- 
sioner suflBcient  guidelines  and  fiexibility 
enough  so  that  he  could  determine  by 
rule  and  regulation  exactly  which  insti- 
tutions would  qualify. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  One  more  short 
question.  The  gentlewoman's  explana- 
tion is  a  very  good  one,  indeed,  and  I  in- 
terpret the  explanation  to  mean  this 
would  not  allow  the  prescribing  of  any 
regulations  which  would  in  any  way  be 
contradictoi-y  of  title  VII.  specifically 
section  703  or  section  704  of  the  proposed 
legislation.    Am  I  correct? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  No  rules  or 
regulations  could  possibly  be  prescribed 
which  would  be  in  contradiction  of  title 

vn. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9567.  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  students  in 
postsecondary  and  higher  education. 

Our  development  as  a  progressive  Na- 
tion depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
capacity  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  serve  the  needs  of  their  students, 
their  faculties,  and  their  research 
workers.  Within  limits,  they  also  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

As  was  stated  in  the  report  on  this 
bill: 

One  of  the  most  oxitetanding  features  of 
contemporary  American  society  Is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  value  of  higher  education. 

All  sections  of  this  bill  are  important, 
but  at  this  time  I  wish  to  stress  those 
sections  relating  to  the  strengthening  of 
college  and  university  library  resources 
and  to  the  construction  of  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  academic 
facilities. 

In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  to  its 
students,  faculty,  and  research  workers, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity depends  upon  the  quality  and 
completeness  of  its  book  collections,  on 
the  competency  of  its  library  personnel, 
and  on  the  adequacy  of  its  library 
building.  Lacks  in  any  one  of  these  ele- 
ments will  hamper  seriously  the  attain- 
ment of  the  goals  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

Complicating  factors  in  the  situation 
are  the  100-percent  increase  in  college 


enrollment  in  a  10-year  period,  1954-64; 
a  tremendous  expansion  of  knowledge 
and  science;  an  astounding  increase  in 
the  number  of  individual  books  and  peri- 
odicals published;  the  great  growth  in 
the  number  of  subject  areas  in  college 
curriculums;  and  the  huge  sums  being 
spent  by  industry  and  the  Government 
for  research. 

In  order  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
fully,  the  college  librai-y  must  not  hold 
its  own.  but  must  advance  its  book  col- 
lections, its  periodicals,  audio-visual  ma- 
terials, and  related  aids. 

How  well  are  college  libraries  meeting 
these  challenges?  Fortunately,  we  have 
some  carefully  prepared  national  stand- 
ards by  which  we  can  measure  the  at- 
tainments or  the  shortcomings  of 
libraries. 

The  national  minimum  standards  for 
libraries  of  4-year  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  also  for  2-year  colleges 
were  studied  and  prepared  after  long 
and  careful  research  by  librarians  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  its  work, 
this  group  consulted  with  outstanding 
college  presidents  and  with  accrediting 
associations.  Quality  of  resources,  staff, 
and  buildings  was  stressed. 

When  the  hbrai-y  standards  are  ap- 
plied on  the  national  basis,  about  50 
percent  of  4-year  colleges  do  not  meet 
the  test  for  size  and  quality  of  the  book 
collections;  and  three-foui-ths  of  the 
junior  colleges  do  not. 

To  assist  in  remedying  the  deficiencies 
existing  in  college  and  university  library 
collections  throughout  the  United  States, 
this  bill  under  consideration  authorizes 
in  part  A  three  different  kinds  of  grants 
from  an  appropriation  of  $50  million 
for  fiscal  1966  and  such  s\mis  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  during  each  of 
the  next  4  succeeding  years. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  basic  grant 
of  up  to  $5,000  which  may  be  applied  for 
to  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education  by 
each  institution,  no  matter  what  the  size 
of  the  enrollmen's.  The  institution  must 
not  reduce  its  expenditures  for  library 
purposes  and  must  match  the  grant. 
The  money  received  may  be  spent  for 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual, 
and  other  related  materials. 

Then  there  is  a  supplementary  grant 
of  $10  for  every  full-time  student  in  order 
that  the  institution  may  obtain  addi- 
tional library  resources,  with  particular 
reference  to  colleges  or  combinations  of 
colleges,  trying  to  meet  expected  in- 
creases in  enrollments  and  to  improve 
their  collections  in  size  or  quality.  These 
grants  would  aid  those  colleges  which 
are  currently  lacking  financial  resources 
and  are  struggling  to  develop. 

Finally,  there  are  the  special-purpose 
grants — the  remaining  25  percent  after 
75  percent  for  the  basic  and  the  supple- 
mental are  used.  In  applying  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  insti- 
tution must  prove  a  special  need  for 
additional  library  resources,  and  must 
show  a  special  regional  or  national  need, 
or,  as  a  combination  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  needs  for  special  as- 
sistance in  order  to  establish  joint-use 
facilities.    The  grants  may  be  used  for 


books,   periodicals,   and   related  library 
materials. 

Along  with  the  provision  for  improv- 
ing and  exF>anding  library  collections,  the 
bill  wisely  includes  authorization  of  an 
amount  of  $15  million  to  be  used  by 
library  schools  for  the  training  of  librar- 
ians and  the  undertaking  of  research  in 
librarianship. 

This  last  provision  for  librai-y  schools 
merely  begins  to  meet  the  great  need  for 
qualified  professional  librarians  that  was 
demonstrated  during  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  At  present  only  3,000  new 
professionals  are  being  graduated  from 
library  schools  while  a  need  for  125.000 
additional  librarians  exists  to  simply 
meet  minimum  stafi&ng  standards  for  the 
greatly  expanding  school  system  in  this 
Nation. 

It  would  be  incongruous  for  Congress 
to  assist  our  Nation  s  libraries  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  additional  resources  and 
staff  while  ignoring  the  many  antiquated, 
inadequate,  or  imsuitable  facilities  for 
libraries,  as  well  as  the  demand  for  addi- 
tional facilities,  prompted  by  a  spiralling 
enrollment  necessitating  increased  facili- 
ties for  bulging  libraries. 

The  higher  education  bill  will  not  only 
assLst  in  meeting  the  needs  for  additional 
library  materials  and  well-qualified  per- 
sonnel. It  will  also  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunity now  being  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  greatly  needed  library  and 
other  academic  facilities  by  doubling  the 
authorization  for  the  consti-uction  of 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  aca- 
demic facilities  imder  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963.  The  Facili- 
ties Act  has  already  done  much  toward 
assisting  library  construction.  To  date, 
there  are  170  academic  library  projects, 
in  various  stages  of  construction,  imder 
this  act.  The  total  expenditure  for  these 
projects  is  $384.7  million,  of  which  the 
Federal  share  is  $113.2  million.  Yet 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  college  library  is  not  the  only 
department  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  needs  additional  facilities. 
Indeed,  the  most  dramatic  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  painful  demonstra- 
tion of  the  shortage  of  facilities  on 
campuses  is  the  increasing  number  of 
qualified  students  rejected  each  year  by 
colleges  and  graduate  schools  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  denial  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  higher  education  to  one  student 
because  of  a  shortage  of  facilities  would 
be  a  cause  for  concern.  However,  when 
this  one  qualified  student  is  multiplied  by 
7,500  such  denials  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  by  25.000  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  by  many  more  thousands 
throughout  the  Nation,  then  there  is  im- 
mediate cause  for  concern  and  for  ac- 
tion. This  problem  exists  in  each  State 
and  I  have  particularly  observed  the 
shortage  of  facilities  in  my  own  State 
of  Maryland. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  9567  attempts  to  alle- 
viate thus  problem  by  doubling  the  au- 
thorizations both  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  facilities.  It  will  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  by  in- 
creasing the  authorization  under  title 
I — construction  of  undergraduate  aca- 
demic facilities — from  $230  million  to 
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million  in  fiscal  year  IJ 
reasing  the  authorization 
ponstruction  of  graduate 
_ties — from  $60  million  U 
lioh^L:  fiscal  year  1966 
total^thorlzation  during  fisckl 
be  $4e^milIion  for  title  I  anc 
lion  fowj^le  n,  a  total  Increise 
million.  mThis    is    certainly 
needed  s»p  to  enable  our  Nat 
to  attay  the  higher  education 
seekin^and  not  be  sadly 
basis  that  there  is  no  room. 

Therefore.  I  am  doubly  prc^d 
port  H.R.  9567  because  it  pr 
steps    toward    the    solution 
library  needs  and  toward 
easement  of  very  limited  facililies 
Institutions  of  higher  educatii  m 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman, 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  ffom 
ington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Chairmar 
support  of  H  Jl.  9567.    I  also 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  that 
the  bill  which  will  give 
for   our   libraries.     I   certainly 
with  the  remarks  made  by 
guished  gentleman  from 
Sickles!  because  I  feel  that 
ment  of  the  objectives  of 
higher  education  depends  to 
gree  upon  the  quality  and 
of  the  libraries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  period 
history,  advances  in  science 
culture,  and  everyday  living 
opportunities  to  highly  trainefl 
cated  men  and  women.     Tc 
advantage  of  the  situation,  we 
the  highest  possible  quality 
education.      This     program 
planned  with   foresight, 
adequate    funds,    served    by 
petent     faculty.     Include 
many  subjects  suited   to  the 
the  time,   and  geared   to 
problems  of  the  Nation.    The 
of  the  objectives  of  institution^ 
education  depends  to  a  great 
the    quality    and    effectivene^ 
library. 

The  Higher  Education 
of  1963  is  assisting  In  the 
classrooms,   laboratories,   anc 
This   bill,   H.R.   9567,   now 
House,  among  other  things, 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
granting  them  funds  to  purchase 
periodicals,  documents,  and 
aids.     The  measure  will  ass 
alleviating  a  serious  shortage 
personnel,  estimated  at  125 
schools,    colleges,   public 
other  types  of  libraries. 

At  the  present  time,  librar: 
tutions  of  higher  education 
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of  rapidly  increasing  enrollments  and 
faculty,  rising  prices  and  other  factors, 
they  still  face  many  gaps.  For  example, 
of  the  17  4-year  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  10  do  not  meet  the  national 
support  standard  for  their  libraries. 
Out  of  12  of  the  2-year  Institutions,  10 
spend  less  than  the  recommended  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  operating  budget  of  the 
college. 

In  the  matter  of  book  collection.s.  a 
prime  factor  in  any  library  service,  the 
figures  of  inadequacy  likewise  are  dis- 
tressing. Of  the  4-year  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States.  50 
percent  failed  to  measure  up  to  the 
accepted  minimum  standards  regarding 
the  number  of  suitable  volumes  in  their 
libraries;  of  the  2-year  institutions,  82 
percent  fell  below. 

There  are  a  total  of  129  libraries  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  containing  300,000  or  more 
volumes.  Two  of  these  are  in  my  State. 
However,  out  of  15  of  the  4-year  institu- 
tions with  libraries  of  under  300.000 
volimies  in  Washington  State,  14  do  not 
meet  standards.  In  the  case  of  the  2- 
year  institutions,  12  in  number,  none 
meet  the  standards  for  books. 

There  has  been  an  acute  natioiial 
shortage  of  professionally  trained  li- 
brarians for  the  past  15  or  20  years, 
affecting  all  types  of  libraries,  and  the 
demand  for  librarians  continues  to  ex- 
ceed the  supply.  To  meet  minimum 
staffing  standards  for  the  expanding 
system  of  school,  public  and  university 
libraries,  an  estimated  125,000  additional 
librarians  are  required. 

In  Washington  State,  there  Is  likewise 
a  shortage  of  trained  manpower  even 
though  we  have  one  of  the  best 
accredited  library  schools  In  the  country 
at  the  University  of  Washington. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
strengthen  the  libraries  in  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  so  that  they 
can  fulfill  their  functions  in  this  present 
age.  It  will  also  help  train  librarians 
for  college,  school,  and  public  libraries, 
the  supply  of  which  is  distressingly 
short. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that 
the  most  important  single  weapon  in  the 
battle  against  poverty  in  this  country  is 
education. 

At  its  recent  meeting  in  Minneapolis, 
the  Governors'  conference  overwhelm- 
ingly cited  educational  needs  as  tlie  most 
critical  problem  confronting  the  States. 

We  know  this  simply  from  the  avail- 
able statistics. 

During  the  10-year  period  between 
1954  and  1964,  the  number  of  students 
seeking  college  degrees  climbed  from  2.4 
to  4.8  million.  By  1973  it  is  estimated 
that  8  million  stuuents  will  swell  our  col- 
leges and  universities. 


The  need  for  more  and  better  facili- 
ties is  therefore  obvious.  The  challenge 
is  great  and  immediate.  H.R.  9567  is  a 
partial  answer  to  the  challenge. 

Title  I  provides  authorization  for  $50 
million  to  initiate  a  5-year  program 
aimed  at  bringing  the  focus  of  univer- 
sity and  college  resources  on  urban  and 
suburban  community  problems. 

Title  II  would  authorize  $65  million 
to  strengthen  libi-ai-y  facilities  and  train- 
ing programs  among  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Title  in  with  a  $30  million  authori- 
zation seeks  to  raise  the  academic  quali- 
ties of  developing  institutions. 

High  quality  instruction  would  be 
made  available  through  teacher  fellow- 
ship grants  and  incentive  for  the  shar- 
ing of  educational  resources  among  col- 
leges and  universities  would  be  provided. 

Title  rv  amends  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  to  increase  the 
act's  authorization  making  funds  avail- 
able for  low-interest  loans  to  students. 

It  would  permit  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions to  make  educational  grants  to 
students  during  their  first  year  of  study 
and  who  have  exceptional  financial 
needs. 

Title  V  amends  the  Higher  Educa- 
tional Facihtles  Act  of  1963  to  double 
the  fiscal  1966  authorization  under  title  I 
of  that  act — $460  million  would  thereby 
be  made  available  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  undergraduate  academic  fa- 
cilities. 

We  cannot  afford  to  hesitate  In  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  educational  needs.  Wc 
are  behind  now  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  demands  will  diminish. 

This  Congress  has  taken  great  initi- 
ative in  the  educational  field  and  we 
must  follow  through.  I,  therefore,  ask 
you  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GiBBONSl. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  pay  my 
usual  tribute  to  the  leadership  and  dili- 
gence of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentlew'oman  from  Oregon  [Mi's.  Green] 
and  all  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  express  deep  regret  that  the  mi- 
nority \-iews.  In  the  diatribe  against  the 
procedures  of  the  committee,  do  not 
really  refiect  the  positive  contribution 
made  by  the  minority  in  the  production 
of  the  legislation. 

I  consider  this  legislation  a  major  step 
toward  our  goal  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  race,  religion,  or  economic  circum- 
stance. Specifically,  I  would  like  to  urge 
this  House  to  support  title  I  of  the  bill 
which  authorizes  $50  million  to  encour- 
age community  service  programs. 

The  community  service  programs  in 
one  respect  especially,  may  be  compared 
with  the  great  precedent  setting  legisla- 
tion of  the  past,  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
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nance,  the  Land-Grant  College  Act,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  and  the  NationsJ 
Defense  Education  Act.  These  are  now 
recognized  as  historical  milestones  of 
American  progress  in  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  community  service 
programs  is  to  assist  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, those  that  have  the  desire  and 
ability,  in  focusing  their  unique  skills 
and  resources  on  the  Increasing  problems 
facing  communities  across  the  country 
today. 

The  problems  facing  our  local  govern- 
ments are  not  really  new.  Rapid  urbani- 
zation since  World  War  n  has  only  made 
them  more  acute  and  much  more 
complex.  Among  the  most  acute  are 
problems  associated  with  poverty,  ad- 
ministration, recreation,  employment, 
and  reemployment,  youth  opportunities, 
juvenile  delinquency,  transportation,  and 
health. 

While  local  governments  have  made 
valiant  efforts  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems, we.  here  in  Congress,  have  enacted 
legislation  dealing  with  many  of  them 
such  as  poverty,  health,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  conservation.  However,  the 
Nation's  great  universities  offer  a  poten- 
tial source  of  talent  and  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  research  skill  and  facilities, 
that  remain  comparatively  untapped. 
Properly  developed  and  strengthened, 
they  could  provide  local  governments, 
private  organizations,  and  individuals 
with  the  tools  to  treat  their  own  ills  more 
effectively  and  without  calling  on  the 
Federal  Government. 

For  the  past  two  decades  we,  here  in 
Congress,  have  done  much  to  make  the 
services  of  specialists  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  that  need  assist- 
ance. There  has  been  some  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  both  Congress  and  local 
governments,  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entering  into  the  affairs  of  individ- 
ual communities  because  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  distance  and  lack  of 
familiarity  with  local  conditions. 

Title  I  will  assist  institutions  with  the 
resources  to  deal  with  conununity  prob- 
lems in  making  their  resources  available 
to  communities  in  which  they  themselves 
have  an  inherent  interest. 

At  the  present  time,  many  institutions 
of  higher  learning  would  like  to  partici- 
pate in  community  affairs  but  are  pre- 
vented by  lack  of  funds  from  doing  so. 

The  possible  applications  of  the  com- 
munity service  programs  in  the  field  of 
public  service  will  stir  your  imagination. 
Equipped  with  insights  gained  through 
the  study  of  history,  social  development, 
science,  and  technology,  university  per- 
sonnel could  provide  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  finding  new  ways  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  increasingly  com- 
plex society. 

These  services  could  be  made  available 
in  two  principal  fields,  in  adult  educa- 
tion through  extension  courses,  and  in 
cultural,  technical,  research,  and  coordi- 
nation services. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  programs 
that  colleges  might  develop: 

First,  courses  for  administrative  of- 
ficials In  business,  government,  and  edu- 
cation in  using  data  processing  equip- 


ment and  techniques  in  current  manage- 
ment procedures; 

Second,  a  program  for  training  social 
workers,  and  also  lay  volunteers  to  assist 
them  In  tasks  not  requiring  professional 
training ; 

Third,  conferences  for  local  govern- 
ment officials,  educators,  and  business- 
men to  thrash  out  housing,  imemploy- 
ment,  and  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lems; 

Fourth,  regional  conferences  between 
local  government  and  Industry  officials 
on  air  and  water  pollution  control; 

Fifth,  short  courses  for  doctors  and 
nurses  from  outlying  communities  to  dis- 
cuss recent  advances  In  medical  research 
and  practices; 

Sixth,  courses  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  increase  their  effective- 
ness and  understanding  of  their  function 
in  society;  and 

Seventh,  training  in  leadership  and  In 
program  planning  for  nonprofit  volun- 
tary associations  and  civic  groups. 

The  list  of  possibilities  is  as  long  as 
the  list  of  community  needs. 

One  major  field  of  public  service  in 
which  colleges  and  universities  already 
participate  to  a  considerable  extent  is 
that  of  extension  courses.  However,  en- 
rollment in  extension  progrsmis  has  not 
"^  developed  nearly  so  rapidly  as  In  resident 
programs  because  university  extension 
departments  are  expected  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. They  have  to  set  tuition  costs 
beyond  the  means  ol  the  very  Individuals 
who  would  benefit  from  those  courses 
most. 

Federal  assistance  for  university  com- 
munity service  and  extension  programs 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  more 
than  a  century.  In  the  historic  Morrll 
Land-Grant  College  Act  of  1862  Congress 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  strengthening 
community  service  resources  by  financ- 
ing State  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

In  1914,  Congress  enacted  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  which  focused  the  conununity 
service  resources  of  the  Land-Grant  in- 
stitutions on  adult  education  by  estab- 
lishing a  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
When  the  Service  was  established,  the 
American  economy  was  primarily  rural. 
Thus,  the  Service  was  designed  to  help 
farm  families  become  more  productive. 
The  success  of  American  agriculture,  a 
success  beyond  the  most  optimistic  ex- 
pectations. Is  also  the  success  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service.  New  meth- 
ods, taught  by  extension,  have  been  a  key 
in  developing  the  most  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive agriculture  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has 
been  modified  to  reflect,  in  some  degree, 
the  changes  in  the  American  economy. 
Its  operation  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, however,  limits  its  effectiveness 
in  dealing  with  problems  facing  lu-ban 
America.  And  today,  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  Americans  live  in  urbanized 
areas.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1975,  80 
percent  of  our  population  will  be  urban. 
The  changing  face  of  America  now  re- 
quires that  this  Congress  give  the  same 
emphasis  to  the  problems  of  urban  and 
suburban  areas  that  past  Congresses 
have  given  to  the  problems  of  rural 
America.    We  must  now  concern  our- 


selves with  a  program  which  will  serve 
urbanized  communities. 

I  think  it  Is  fortunate  that  previous 
Congresses  have  set  an  example  with  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act  and  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service.  The  commu- 
nity service  program  in  title  I  follows  in 
the  same  ti-adition.  I  might  add  that  the 
program  encouraged  imder  title  I  will 
complement,  not  compete  with,  dupli- 
cate, or  supplant,  the  work  of  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
gram fostered  by  title  I  is  not  entirely 
the  same  as  that  introduced  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  The  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  imder  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentlelady  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  felt  that  some 
modification  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal was  necessary  to  insure  the  com- 
munity service  program  meeting  com- 
munity needs.  The  subcommittee  tight- 
ened the  language  of  the  title  to  make 
clear  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  not 
for  this  program  to  duplicate  the  work 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in 
rural  areas.  Language  was  also  added  to 
preclude  Federal  funds  being  used  on 
substandard  or  frivolous  courses. 

The  authorization  was  raised  from  $25 
million  to  $50  million  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  potential  opportunities  the  com- 
munity service  program  offers  would  be 
severely  limited  if  not  enough  funds  were 
authorized  in  the  original  proposal  to 
take  a  meaningful  first  step  in  bringing 
such  a  valuable  service  to  the  Nation's 
communities. 

The  full  committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  concurred  In  the  conclusions  of 
the  subcommittee  without  hesitation  and 
almost  without  dissent. 

Personally,  I  think  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  we  here  in  Congress  can 
take  a  proposal  from  the  administration, 
study  it,  work  with  it,  and  improve  It. 
To  those  of  us  who  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  our  abdicating  Congress' 
legislative  responsibility,  I  say  this:  Take 
this  opportunity  to  prove  our  desire  to 
create  legislation  by  approving  this  title 
as  we  wrote  it. 

TFTLE   U 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  I  am  particularly  gratified  that 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  supplement 
the  job  we  began  when  we  enacted  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  This 
progressive  measure  made  possible  the 
construction  of  libraries  for  institutions 
of  higher  education  across  the  Nation. 
Today,  we  need  to  provide  those  build- 
ings, and  others,  with  library  materials. 
H.R.  9567  carries  an  authorization  of  $70 
million  for  college  library  resources,  the 
training  of  librarians,  research  in  li- 
brary science,  and  a  centralized  catalog- 
ing service  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  bUl  is  brother  and  companion  to 
the  bill  I  sponsored  for  elementary 
school  libraries  and  textbooks  which  be- 
came law  on  April  11.  1965. 

Every  member  of  this  body  knows  the 
caliber  of  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion Is  often  gaged  by  the  size  and 
quality  of  its  library  resources.  The 
great  univei-sities  of  the  world  have  often 
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necessary  to  acquire  books  and  periodi- 
cals in  Portuguese,  Swedish,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  several  Asian  languages,  to 
say  nothing  of  Russian  and  Polish.  This 
in  turn  requires  libraries  to  hire  special- 
ists in  these  langvagcs  to  process  these 
works. 

The  need  for  specialists  is  not  the  only 
personnel  problem  facing  libraries.  The 
growing  population,  expanding  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  the  increase  in  the  nxun- 
ber  of  volumes  have  created  additional 
pressure  for  more  and  better  qualified 
librarians.  Without  them  the  efficient 
use  of  libraries  is  limited.  The  acquisi- 
tion, processing,  and  servicing  of  library 
resources  takes  a  skilled,  knowledgeable 
staff  of  trained  personnel.  Finding 
enough  trained  personnel  has  become  a 
critical  problem  for  all  of  the  Nation's 
libraries,  public  as  well  as  university 
libraries. 

The  President,  in  his  education  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  stated  that  we  need 
100.000  more  professional  librarians. 
This  year-  almost  10,000  positions  for 
trained  librarians  are  unfilled,  because 
qualified  personnel  were  not  available. 
We  are  now  training  only  3,000  new 
libraiians  every  year.  This  critical 
shortage  is  the  result  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  library  schools.  There  are  only  33 
accredited  schools  of  library  science  in 
the  Nation. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect this  critical  situation  by  making 
more  library  materials  available  and  by 
training  the  librarians  to  see  that  the 
materials  are  used  to  best  advantage. 

Part  A  of  title  II  authorizes  the  siun  of 
$50  million  in  the  first  year  for  grants  to 
colleges  or  groups  of  colleges  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  periodicals,  dociunents, 
and  related  library  materials. 

Prom  75  percent  of  the  appropriation, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be 
authorized  to  make  basic  grants  of  up 
to  $5,000  to  institutions  putting  up 
matching  fimds.  From  the  75  percent, 
the  Commissioner  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  make  supplemental  grants,  not 
to  exceed  $10  for  each  full-time  student. 
In  making  supplemental  grants,  the  need 
of  particular  institutions  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Commissioner. 
But  institutions  would  have  to  provide 
assurances  that  they  would  maintain  ex- 
penditures from  their  own  funds  at  least 
equal  to  the  average  annual  amount 
spent  diu-ing  the  previous  2 -year  period. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  section  C  would  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  to  make  spe- 
cial grants  to  institutions  that  demon- 
sti-ate  a  special  need  for  additional 
library  resources,  for  example.  In  meet- 
ing national  or  regional  requirements  Ji 
the  library  and  information  sciences,  or 
to  groups  of  institutions  which  need  spe- 
cial assistance  in  establishing  joint 
facilities. 

No  grant  may  be  made  for  materials 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction,  reli- 
gious worship,  or  primarily  in  cormection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school 
or  department  of  divinity. 

A  nine-membei  Advisory  Committee 
on  College  Library  Resources  would  be 
established  to  advise  the  Commissioner 
on  the  administration  of  this  program. 


Part  B  of  title  n  authorizes  $15  million 
in  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  to 
train  librarians.  The  grants  may  be 
used  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  courses  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  fellowships  or 
traineeships  for  those  undergoing  train- 
ing. 

Under  this  part  the  Commissioner 
also  would  be  authorized  to  make  grants 
or  contracts  for  institutions  of  iiigher 
education,  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  and  individuals,  to  con- 
duct re.search  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  libraries  or  training  in 
librai-y  science. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion heard  testimony  from  specialists 
broadly  representative  of  the  library 
community.  The  hearings  clearly 
showed  that  many  libraries  could  save 
money  they  are  now  spending  cataloging 
new  materials  if  they  could  buy  catalog 
cards  already  printed. 

After  considering  suggestions  from  the 
imiversities,  the  committee  added  a  part 
C  to  title  n. 

Part  C  authorizes  $5  million  to 
strengthen  college  and  research  library 
resources.  These  funds  would  be  \ised 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  acquire 
aU  library  materials  of  value  to  scholars 
cun-ently  published  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  provide  catalog  informa- 
tion for  these  materials  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  been  sell- 
ing copies  of  its  catalog  cards  to  libraries 
across  the  coimtry  since  1901.  In  fiscal 
year  1964,  the  Library  of  Congress  sold 
52.5  million  catalog  cards  to  17,000  li- 
braries for  $3.8  million,  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  service  saves  libraries 
about  $20  million  a  year.  However,  the 
Library  of  Congress  does  not  acquire  all 
of  the  books  which  imiversity  libraries 
need.  Furthermore,  staff  and  facility 
limitations  do  not  permit  libraries  to 
print  cards  as  fast  as  they  are  needed,  al- 
though they  spend  more  than  $18  milhon 
a  year  in  the  process.  A  $5  million  in- 
vestment in  the  Library  of  Congress 
would  save  the  Nation's  libraries  three  or 
four  times  that  amount,  and  enable  them 
to  keep  their  card  catalogs — without 
which  a  library  Is  little  more  than  a  ware- 
house— both  complete  and  up  to  date. 

A  library  that  cannot  make  its  ma- 
terials readily  available,  fails  to  provide 
the  service  expected  and  needed  by  tlie 
community  and  the  Nation. 

We  can  spend  millions  to  help  stu- 
dents get  to  college  and  to  stay  there; 
spend  millions  more  to  provide  class- 
rooms for  their  instruction;  and  train 
thousands  of  professors  to  teach  them. 
But  if  we  fail  to  make  available  the  latest 
discoveries  published  throughout  the 
world,  our  efforts  will  have  been  in  vain. 

TTTIX    m STRENGTH  EN  INC    DEVELOPING        ^ 

INSTrrUTIONS  / 

One  of  the  key  features  of  this  bill  is 
title  ni  of  H.R.  9567,  strengthening  de- 
veloping Institutions.  To  me,  this  title 
has  the  potential  of  becoming  the  most 
Important  provision  of  the  entire  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Providing  able, 
needy  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
attend  college,  as  proposed  in  title  IV, 
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does  not  fulfill  the  Nation's  obligation  to 
our  youth.  More  than  that,  we  must  pro- 
vide these  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  attend  college  that  will  offer  a  chal- 
lenge. Not  a  piunplng  station  to  fill  the 
brain  with  meaningless  minutiae,  but  a 
place  to  stretch  the  mind. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members 
of  this  great  body,  what  memories  will 
college  conjure  up  in  the  mind  of  those 
boys  and  girls  who  are  forced  to  attend 
understaffed,  poorly  equipped  colleges 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  go  else- 
where, or  because  the  better  established 
colleges  say,  "Sorry,  we  have  no  room." 

What  good  are  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  provided  for  in  title  IV,  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans,  and  work-study  programs  if  the 
recipients  can  only  attend  one  of  the 
many  struggling  colleges  that  are  not 
even  on  a  par  with  our  better  high 
schools? 

This  title  focuses  on  those  struggling 
colleges  that  are  least  able  to  meet  the 
new  demand  for  higher  education  in  our 
highly  complex  modem  society. 

We  must  provide  assistance  now — 

For  colleges  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  our  rapidly  growing  enroll- 
ment. In  the  last  10  years,  enrollments 
have  doubled  and  they  are  expected  to 
double  again  in  the  next  decade; 

For  colleges  without  the  personnel  or 
physical  equipment  to  provide  an  ac- 
credited academic  program.  Almost  10 
percent  of  the  colleges  which  grant  bac- 
calaureate or  higher  degrees  have  not 
met  accreditation  standards; 

For  colleges  without  the  manpower  or 
expertise  to  participate  fully  in  other 
Federal  programs.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
money  for  Federal  research  grants  went 
to  fewer  than  100  institutions,  and  40 
percent  went  to  10  of  those; 

For  colleges  that  cannot  pay  adequate 
salaries  to  their  faculties.  As  recently  as 
the  1961-62  academic  year,  one-fourth  of 
the  faculty  members  in  public  liberal 
arts,  undergraduate  colleges  were  paid 
$6,600  or  less. 

And  for  colleges  which  lack  the  outside 
support  to  meet  pressing  needs  as  they 
arise.  One  national  fund-raising  organi- 
zation was  able  to  raise  only  $3  million 
in  a  year-long  drive  for  operational  funds 
for  32  struggling  colleges,  as  compared 
to  $125  million  for  several  others  and 
//  $100  million  for  one  large  private  Eastern 
^      university  alone. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  many  small 
developing  colleges  are  not  providing  a 
superior  education,  for  many  are.  I  am 
sure  there  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
would  readily  attest  to  that.  But  it  is  to 
say  that  as  college  enrollments  and  the 
cost  of  buildings  and  equipment  continue 
to  spiral,  and  competition  for  qualified 
personnel  becomes  keener,  the  condition 
of  the  small  college  with  the  small  endow- 
ment and  limited  operating  funds  will  be 
growing  progressively  worse. 

Leaders  in  the  education  community 
have  recognized  that  the  development 
of  struggling  colleges  represents  an  In- 
vestment in  a  latent  resource  that  offers 
boundless  possibilities  for  paying  high 
dividends. 

In  the  last  few  years,  many  coopera- 
tive programs  have  been  initiated  to  help 


meet  the  needs  of  these  struggling  col- 
leges. More  than  350  institutions  are  in- 
volved in  47  different  kinds  of  cooperative 
arrangements.  Most  of  these  are 
financed  in  psot  by  the  institutions  them- 
selves, and  In  part  by  private  founda- 
tions. 

Arrangements  exist  between  Michigan 
and  Tuskegee  Institute,  Cornell  and 
Hampton  Institute,  Brown,  and  Tougaloo 
College,  to  name  just  a  few.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  number  of  American 
institutions  of  higher  education  has 
grown  from  1,686  in  1946  to  more  than 
2,300  today,  we  realize  that  these  current 
programs  have  only  begun  to  meet  the 
pressing  problem  of  colleges  unable  to 
cope  with  the  changes  ushered  in  by  the 
1960's. 

With  the  funds  provided  under  this 
title,  developing  institutions  would  co- 
operate with  stronger  colleges  to  initiate 
imaginative  programs  holding  promise 
of  strengthening  their  academic  inven- 
tories. 

Visiting  scholars  and  faculty  ex- 
changes could  inject  new  life  into  the 
cuiTiculum  of  these  struggling  colleges. 

Joint  use  of  laboratories  and  libraries 
will  effect  economies,  yet  result  in  great 
educational  gains. 

National  teaching  fellowships  will  en- 
courage highly  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents tx)  teach  at  these  developing 
colleges. 

The  possible  programs  are  as  endless 
&s  one's  imaglriation.  But  imagination 
alone  will  not  suffice  to  put  these  proven 
approaches  into  the  colleges  of  our 
Nation. 

Reviewing  its  grant  program,  the  Ford 
Foundation  concluded  that  a  "handful  of 
great  luilversities  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  Intellectual  capital  of  the  Amer- 
ican society  in  the  next  few  decades." 
Another  recent  study  concluded  "there 
can  be  no  question  that  unless  more  4- 
year  colleges  modernize  themselves  and 
their  curriculums,  they  will  be  in  danger 
of  death  by  obsolescence." 

I  ask  the  Chairman,  and  Members  of 
this  body.  Are  we  to  assign  these  strug- 
gling colleges  to  the  junk  heap  of  me- 
diocrity and  with  them  the  development 
of  potential  leaders  of  the  space  age?  Or 
Instead,  are  we  going  to  Invest  the  funds 
necessary  to  build  a  system  that  will  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  all  those  who 
wish  it? 

The  challenge  before  us  Is  clear.  Title 
III  of  this  bill  will  enable  us  to  meet  It 
by  strengthening  our  developing  colleges. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  9567, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  is  one 
of  the  most  vitally  needed  and  well- 
thought-out  bills  on  a  crucial  and  basic 
issue  that  has  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  session. 

The  bill  attacks  in  a  most  basic,  eco- 
nomical and  direct  way  the  problems 
arising  from  the  Incredible  expansion  of 
the  needs  and  activities  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  At  the  same 
time,  it  helps  these  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  move  even  closer  to  the  main  cur- 
rents of  the  life  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  a  vital  segment. 


To  meet  this  double-barrelled  objec- 
tive, the  bill  would  provide  various  pro- 
grams.   These  are: 

First.  To  encoui^age  colleges  and  uni- 
versities  to  take  a  major  role  in  solving 
community  problems  of  cities  and  their 
suburbs — one  of  the  major  Issues  of  our 
times. 

Second.  "To  upgrade  and  improve 
libraries  and  librarj'  services  in  colleges 
and  universities. 

Third.  To  provide  for  an  increase  in 
high-quality  educational  facilities  by 
strengthening  developing  Institutions, 
and  by  increasing  grants  for  construc- 
tion. 

Fourth.  To  close  a  critical  gap  in  the 
financial  resources  available  to  would-be 
students  who  are  foreclosed,  by  the  lack 
of  finances  and  the  growing  expense  of 
a  college  education,  from  continuing  their 
education  after  high  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  of  the  col- 
lege as  an  ivory  tower,  whose  Inhabitants 
withdraw  from  the  world  to  contemplate 
matters  of  little  concern  to  the  workaday 
world  is  an  increasingly  fallacious  one. 

In  this  day  of  complex  and  fast-mov- 
ing civilization,  the  need  for  continual 
and  complete  education  is  basic.  Not 
only  does  the  individual  need  all  the 
education  he  can  get  to  compete  and  ful- 
fill his  life,  but  the  community,  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  need  all  the  well- 
trained  and  well-grounded  thinkers 
mankind  can  provide. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have  a 
magnificent  tradition  of  public  service 
in  pursuit  of  these  Ideals.  Their  con- 
tributions to  the  thought  of  the  world 
and  the  progress  of  mankind  need  no  re- 
counting here. 

Nor  do  the  problems  this  very  success 
has  brought.  As  the  awareness  of  the 
value  of  education  has  grown,  and  as  the 
flood  of  knowledge  has  Increased,  our 
colleges  and  imiversities  have  been  en- 
gulfed with  growing  numbers  of  would- 
be  students  and  of  demands  upon  their 
services. 

'(This  bill  is  designed  to  help  meet  this 
problem,  to  the  advantage  of  individual 
students  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

For  the  Nation  the  bill  opens  -.  p,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  a  new  source  of  help 
for  a  perplexing  and  rapidly  growing 
problem.  It  sets  up  a  program  under 
which  the  Intellects  and  skills  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  can  apply  them- 
selves directly  to  the  myriad  problems  of 
our  cities  and  their  suburbs.  From  this 
program  could  come  dramatic  help  in 
solving  the  dilemmas  posed  by  increas- 
ingly large  masses  of  people  living  in 
urban  areas. 

To  help  in  these  community  programs, 
the  bill  calls  for  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Community  Service  Pro- 
grams, which  will  advise  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  general  regulations  and  on  policy 
matters  connected  with  the  program's 
administration. 

For  the  institutions,  themselves,  the 
bill  would  provide  direct  help  In  thi-ee 
primary  areas. 

One  of  these  basic  problems  Is  the 
widespread  lack  of  adequate  library  re- 
sources— books,  librarians,  and  the  ma- 
chinery needed  to  get  the  knowledge  con- 
tained In  the  books  to  the  students.   The 
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bill  provides  for  grants  for 
books,  for  the  training  of 
research  in  handling  information 

In  addition,  the  bill  attacis 
basic  problem  by  providing  n^ore 
and  wider  applicability  of 
Education  Facilities  Act.    It 
ble  grants  for  the  constructioi  i 
ings  for  academic  activities. 

And   thirdly,  and  perhaps 
portantly,  it  provides  the  meaijs 
developing  institutions  can 
provide  themselves  with  the 
quired  to  provide  an  adequate 
for    Increasing    numbers    of 
These  provisions  would  break 
In  which  many  small  institijtions 
themselves     bound — lack     of 
means  poor  offerings  and  poot 
preclude  upgrading  of  facUiti^ 

For  the  student,  the  bill 
and  expanded  financial 
grams,  as  well  as  an  expans 
Economic  Opportunity  Act's  vJork 
program.    It  is  a  sad  commentary 
deed,  In  this  era  of  unparallelejd 
prosperity  and  emphasis  on 
opportunity,  that  hundreds  of 
of  promising  youngsters  cannAt 
funds  to  continue  their  education 
the  high  school  level.    There 
question  that  any  yoimgster 
of  his  family  circumstance  hai 
to  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
intellect  for  the  good  of 
and  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  am  proud  and 
have  had  a  hand  in  shaping 
lation.    I  strongly  urge  my 
support  the  passage  of  H.R 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.     GIBBONS.     Mr. 
merely  rise  to  call  the  attention 
House  to  a  bipartisan  amendn^snt 
will  be  offered,  I  believe  by 
man    from   Minnesota    [Mr. 
change  section  106  of  the 
tlon  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
same  amendment  I  tried  to 
widely  as  possible  In  the 
lleve  it  has  wide  bipartisan  si^port 

It  will  merely  conform  the 
same  provision  that  was  appr 
House  in  1963.    It  will  have 
eliminating  the  categorical 
higher  education  facilities 
It  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I 
is  now  noncontroversial  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  amazing 
a  bill  that  has  as  broad  a  subject 
and  which  will  so  widely  affect 
in  this  Nation  is  as  noncontr 
this  bill  is.   It  is  a  real  tribute 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  and 
persistent  leadership  and  dilig 
developing  this  fine  piece  of 

Along  with  all  of  the  Membfers 
Houce.  and  particularly  the 
her  subcommittee,  I  join  In  paXfing 
ute  to  the  gentlewoman  froip 
[Mrs.  Green  I. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
discuss  some  of  the  provisions 
dent  assistance  provisions  of 

What  is  the  practical  effecl 
amendments?    They  make  cei  tain 
every  college  student  who  wanjs 
row  money  for  his  education 
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the  opportunity  to  do  so  under  an  in- 
sured loan  program. 

How  will  this  loan  Insurance  be  pro- 
vided? Loan  insurance  will  be  provided 
by  State  and  private  nonprofit  Insurance 
programs  operating  under  agreements 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  or 
by  a  Federal  program  where  the  State  or 
private  programs  may  prove  to  be  in- 
adequate. 

It  is  anticipated  that  State  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  programs  can  meet  every 
need  for  insured  loans.  However,  should 
they  be  unable  to  meet  the  demand  in 
any  State,  then  the  Federal  Insurance 
program  would  be  activated  in  that  State 
to  make  certain  the  demand  would  be 
met. 

In  this  sense,  the  Federal  insurance 
program  established  in  this  bill  Is  a 
standby  program  only.  It  will  operate 
only  where  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion finds  that  in  a  particular  area  nei- 
ther the  State  nor  private  nonprofit  pro- 
grams are  able  to  do  the  whole  job. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  would  the 
Commissioner  determine  that  they  were 
not  able  to  do  the  whole  job? 
He  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that 
every  eligible  institution^  in  a  State 
had  access  to  comprehensive  State 
or  private  nonprofit  programs  of  loan  in- 
surance. Students  attending  these  insti- 
tutions will  derive  their  access  to  non- 
Federal  programs  through  their  schools. 
The  bill  in  section  701  provides  a  very 
broad  description  of  an  eligible  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  It  Includes 
junior  colleges  as  well  as  4-year  schools. 

If  all  these  schools  did  not  have  reason- 
able access  to  State  or  private  nonprofit 
programs,  then  such  programs  would  ob- 
viously not  have  done  the  whole  job — and 
to  the  extent  they  had  failed,  the  Federal 
program  could  be  promptly  activated  to 
fill  the  gap. 

The  question  is  asked.  Who  will  make 
the  loans?  The  answer  is  private 
lending  institutions.  The  bill  in  sec- 
tion 434(b)  defines  an  eligible  lender 
to  Include  any  financial  or  credit 
Institution  subject  to  examination 
and  supervision  by  any  State  or 
by  the  United  States.  It  will,  of 
course.  Include  the  thousands  of  com- 
mercial banks  throughout  the  Nation, 
many  of  whom  are  now  making  higher 
education  loans  to  students  under  estab- 
lished State  and  private  nonprofit  guar- 
anty programs. 

Would  this  legislation  assist  State  and 
private  nonprofit  guaranty  programs? 
Yes.  It  provides  for  monetary  advances 
totaling  $17.5  miUion  over  a  3-year 
period.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  advances  from  this  fund  to  both 
State  and  private  nonprofit  programs. 

In  addition  to  monetary  advances,  the 
amendments  also  contemplate  that  the 
Commissioner  will  give  whatever  other 
cooperation  and  assistance  his  OfiQce  can 
render.  Obviously,  the  Commissioner 
and  his  staff  would  be  available  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel  so  that  these  non-Fed- 
eral programs  might  draw  on  the  expe- 
rience and  expertise  of  the  OflQce  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Now  could  the  monetary  advances  un- 
der the  bill  be  available  to  more  than  one 
program  in  a  particular  State?    Yes.    In 


many  Instances  established  State  pro- 
grams may  not  cover  all  students  at 
every  eligible  institution.  For  example, 
they  might  cover  only  residents  of  that 
State.  Or  they  might  cover  only  those 
in  tax-supported  schools.  In  such  cases, 
private  nonprofit  programs  would  sup- 
plement the  coverage  of  the  State  pro- 
gram. The  Commissioner  is,  therefore, 
authorized  to  make  these  monetary  ad- 
vances to  all  such  programs  in  a  State. 

The  next  question  is.  Do  these  amend- 
ments prescribe  any  standards  which 
must  be  met  in  order  that  a  State  or 
private  nonprofit  program  can  qualify 
for  monetary  advances?  Yes.  Section 
422,  in  providing  for  monetary  advances, 
specifies  that  they  may  be  made  to  State 
or  private  nonprofit  programs  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  428.  Section 
428  sets  out  standards — such  as  the 
amount  of  insurance  authorized  under 
a  program,  the  terms  of  repayment,  et 
cetera. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  2-year  tran- 
sitional period  for  State  and  private  non- 
profit programs  to  meet  this  bill's  stand- 
ards for  interest  cost  payments  on  be- 
half of  individual  borrowers. 

Do  these  amendments  otherwise  affect 
the  proposal  for  a  Federal  part  payment 
of  the  interest  cost  on  student  loans? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  "No."  The 
Interest  cost  subsidy  is  applicable  to  all 
borrowers,  irrespective  of  the  guaran- 
tor s  identity. 

What  rate  of  interest  may  be  charged? 
Interest  shall  be  at  a  yearly  rate  not  in 
excess  of  6  percent  on  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  loan. 

Another  question  is.  When  must  the 
student  begin  repaying  the  loan?  Of 
course,  the  answer  is  after  he  graduates, 
or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  a  student. 
There  is  no  payment  while  he  is  in 
school. 

Will  loans  be  Insured  for  all  students, 
including  freshmen?     Yes;  certainly. 

Now,  what  evidence  do  we  have  that 
State  and  private  programs  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  demand  for  insured  loans? 
These  non-Federal  programs  have  grown 
at  a  spectacular  rate  in  the  few  years  of 
their  existence.  For  example,  in  1963, 
loans  Insured  by  the  major  State  and 
private  programs  trebled  those  of  1962. 
There  was  another  threefold  Increase 
from  1963  to  1964.  In  1965  loans  guar- 
anteed under  State  and  private  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  exceed  S300  mil- 
lion, and  may  be  in  excess  of  $400  million. 
With  this  rate  of  growth  there  is  every 
reason  to  be  confident — particularly  with 
the  added  stimulus  of  Federal  monetary 
advances  under  this  bill — that  State  and 
private  programs  will  be  able  to  do  the 
job. 

TJiere  has  been  a  most  commendable 
effort  by  State  and  private  agencies  in 
meeting  a  pressing  national  need.  In- 
stead of  discouraging  and  possibly  dis- 
placing these  efforts  by  an  active  and 
competing  Federal  program,  tills  legisla- 
tion encourages  and  fosters  even  greater 
non-Federal  effort.  It  does  this  by  mak- 
ing certain  that  State  and  private  pro- 
grams get  the  chance  to  meet  all  de- 
mands before  any  Federal  Insurance  is 
issued. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  student  fails  to  pay 
when  ills  loan  becomes  due,  what  efforts 
will  be  made  to  collect  from  him  before 
turning  to  the  guarantor?  In  answering 
this  question  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  on  these  loans  no  security  is  re- 
quired, but  some  States  require  an 
endorser  on  this  type  of  transaction  by 
a  minor.  However,  even  where  local  law 
requires  an  endorsement — and  tills  would 
normally  be  a  parent — the  lending  insti- 
tutions will  not  necessarily  move  against 
the  endorser  in  event  of  default.  Lend- 
ing banks  are  expected  to  take  all  ordi- 
nary steps,  including,  in  exceptional 
cases,  legal  action,  to  secure  repayment 
from  the  borrower  lilmself,  before  turn- 
ing to  the  Insuring  agency  for  the  de- 
faulted payment.  In  short,  we  do  not 
envision  the  lending  banks  turning  to  the 
Insurer  for  pajrment  merely  because  the 
borrower  becomes  delinquent  in  a  few  in- 
stallments. We  expect  the  lending  insti- 
tution to  take  every  reasonable  and  good 
faith  effort  to  collect  the  funds  from  the 
borrower  or  endorser  and  that  the  loan 
be  uncollectable  t>efore  resort  is  made  to 
the  Insurer. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
past  spring  New  Jersey's  public  colleges 
sent  out  25,000  letters  of  rejection  to 
liigh  school  seniors  seeking  admissions. 
Rutgers  University  alone  was  forced  to 
reject  5,600  qualified  students.  This 
figure  is  25  percent  higher  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  situation  promises  to 
get  worse,  not  better.  It  is  projected 
that  by  1970  there  will  be  approximately 
48,000  New  Jersey  high  school  graduates 
wanting  to  enter  college.  The  urgency 
of  the  State's  educational  situation  is  re- 
flected in  the  recent  formation  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  headed  by  Dr.  Robert 
Goheen,  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

The  critical  educational  situation  in 
my  State  is  not  unique.  Rather,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  general  failure  of  our  schools 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  expansion 
and  Increasing  complexity  of  our  society. 
Yet  as  President  Johnson  has  said: 

The  first  work  of  these  times  and  the  first 
work  of  our  society  Is  education. 

Our  present  educational  facilities  are 
not  adequate  to  do  this  work.  There  Is  a 
need  to  expand  the  facilities  of  our  exist- 
ing colleges  and  universities  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  new  institu- 
tions in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  greater  enrollment;  there  is  a 
need  to  improve  our  libraries  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  constantly  expand- 
ing volume  of  knowledge  which  is  a 
product  of  our  society's  growth  and  tech- 
nological development;  there  is  a  need 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  members  of  our  lower  and 
middle  income  families  by  helping  them 
to  meet  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  college. 

The  bill  currently  being  considered  by 
ihis  body,  H.R.  9567,  is  designed  to  re- 
jpond  to  these  needs.  Its  enactment  is 
vital,  not  only  to  my  State,  but  to  every 
State  in  the  Union.  For  these  reasons  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  former  schoolteacher  and  a  high  school 


principal,  I  am  pleased  that  I  may  be 
able  to  take  part  in  today's  debate  on 
providing  financial  assistance  for  stu- 
dents in  postsecondary  and  higher  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

This  legislation  is  another  measure  in 
which  our  President  is  vitally  Interested 
and  it  will  put  into  action  the  desires  he 
has  made  public  on  the  issue  of  higher 
education. 

In  this  rapidly  advancing  world  of 
space  technology  and  scientific  progress, 
a  high  school  diploma  is  no  longer  a 
guarantee  that  its  holder  will  receive,  or 
even  qualify,  for  a  well  paying  job.  The 
demands  for  personnel  of  higher  educa- 
tional background  increases  daily,  but  it 
is  just  not  there.  Why?  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  the  cost  of  higher  education 
has  risen  to  a  point  where  a  capable 
student  just  out  of  high  school  cannot 
afford  to  meet  the  costs  of  a  higher  ed- 
ucation. This  legislation  will  extend  the 
opportunity  to  lower-  and  middle-income 
families  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

In  the  second  place,  the  colleges  and 
universities  with  their  present  limited 
facilities  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
rapidly  expanding  desire  of  high  school 
graduates  to  enroll  in  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  Higher  Education 
Act  will  alleviate,  to  some  extent,  some 
of  the  problems  confronting  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Schooling  at  higher  levels  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  part  of  our  every- 
day life.  Decades  ago  a  person  who  de- 
sired some  type  of  emplojrment  could 
readily  get  by  with  an  eighth  grade  ed- 
ucation; then,  as  time  went  by,  one  would 
have  to  be  a  high  school  graduate;  and 
now,  in  some  Instances,  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  proper 
employment.  This  is  why  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  provide  the  means  to  ed- 
ucate our  youth  of  today  to  cope  with 
the  ever  increasing  demand  for  liighly 
educated  graduates.  This  legislation 
will  provide  the  means  for  such  widening 
scholastic  requirements. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide  the 
necessary  incentive  to  expand  our  uni- 
versity libraries.  Our  universities  are 
judged  by  the  library  facilities  they  can 
offer  tc  their  students.  The  lack  of 
proper  facilities  does  require  a  great  loss 
of  time  to  a  student  in  trying  to  obtain 
additional  information  in  cormectlon 
with  his  studies,  when  one  must  go  into 
areas  away  from  the  campus  for  research 
on  the  topics  being  studied. 

In  expanding  our  library  facilities,  we 
must  also  provide  the  necessary  person- 
nel to  staff  these  facilities.  Without  ade- 
quate personnel,  trained  in  library  work, 
our  universities  our  Nation's  public  li- 
braries and  information  centers  cannot 
select,  catalog,  and  disseminate  the  vast 
amount  of  information  now  available  in 
books,  periodicals,  and  Independent  stud- 
ies. Tliis  legislation  will  assist  in  easing 
tills  situation. 

We  can  look  at  education  as  an  in- 
verted triangle.  Before  one  student,  at 
the  l)ottom  of  this  triangle,  can  be  edu- 
cated we  must  have  a  corps  of  teachers 
rising  to  the  top  of  it.  It  takes  many 
persons  to  achieve  a  single  result  in  the 


education  to  our  youth;  and  this  legisla- 
tion, plus  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  which  we  passed  earlier  in 
this  session  will  go  a  long  way  to  edu- 
cate our  youth  from  the  lowest  level  to 
the  highest. 

We  cannot  regard  lightly  the  lack  of 
proper  and  adequate  educational  facili- 
ties, for  it  is  my  belief  that  a  poorly 
educated  individual  is  no  better  off  than 
one  without  any  education.  A  smatter- 
ing of  knowledge  is  more  dangerous  than 
no  knowledge  at  all.  One  can  readily 
see  that  point  when  we  look  and  see 
demonstrators  advocating  some  pro- 
gram, that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
final  effect.  A  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  involved  would  prob- 
ably create  a  better  atmosphere  in  the 
final  result  of  an  agreement  on  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  program  which  would 
satisfy  all  of  those  involved  in  it. 

Knowledge  is  power.  And  the  power 
we  gain  from  our  studies  is  far  greater 
*if  obtained  in  an  adequately  staffed  and 
equipped  college  or  university.  The  bill 
under  discussion  here  today  will  go  a 
long  way  in  providing  the  necessary  tools 
to  provide  a  proper  education  to  quali- 
fied students  who  desire  to  advance  their 
knowledge.  I  strongly  support  it  and 
hope  that  not  one  vote  will  be  cast 
against  the  bill  which  we  need  so  badly 
at  tliis  time.  Only  time  will  tell  whether 
we  have  gone  far  enough  in  this  meas- 
ure, but  for  the  present  we  should  do  all 
within  our  power  to  permit  our  young 
people  to  obtain  an  education,  if  they  so 
desire. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  favor  of  H.R.  9567  because  it  pro- 
poses to  do  something  for  higher  educa- 
tion, the  improvement  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  at  this  critical  period  of 
our  history.  Knowledge  has  expanded, 
the  number  of  students  has  grown  tre- 
mendously, automation  and  computers 
have  entered  the  picture — and  many  col- 
leges, both  old  and  new,  are  struggling 
to  meet  increasing  costs.  Today  the 
urgent  need  is  for  adult  citizens  who  are 
educated  and  trained  by  vitalized  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  face  and 
solve  problems  of  the  new  era. 

A  significant  factor  ih  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  the  library.  This  agency  must 
be  equipped  to  serve  its  clientele — from 
the  freshman  just  entering  the  environs 
of  the  campus  to  the  full  professor  un- 
dertaking his  advanced  study  or  re- 
search. The  library  must  be  adequate 
in  terms  of  books  and  periodicals,  staff, 
and  buildings. 

At  the  present  time,  libraries  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  falling 
well  below  the  minimum  percent  of  the 
total  armual  educational  and  general 
budget  which  should  go  to  libraries.  The 
recommended  figure  in  national  stand- 
ards is  5  percent,  whereas  the  average 
amount  actually  expended,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  statistics,  is 
only  3.5  percent,  and  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions spend  less  than  1.5  percent. 

The  colleges  and  the  universities  in  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  have  been 
making  remarkable  progress,  but  in  view 
of  the  demands  made  upon  them  because 
of  rapidly   increasing  enrollments   and 
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faculty,  rising  prices,  and 
they  still  face  many  gaps, 
of  the  ten  4-year  institutions 
education,  five  do  not  meet 
support    standard    for    their 
Rhode  Island's  only  2-yea: 
spends   less   than   the 
percent  of  the  total  operating 
the  college. 

In  the  matter  of  book  col 
prime  factor  in  any  library 
figures  of  inadequacies  llkew: 
tressing.    Of  the  4-year 
higher  education  in  the 
50  percent  failed  to  measure 
accepted  minimum  standards 
the  number  of  suitable 
libraries:  of  the  2-year 
percent  fell  below. 

There  are  a  total  of  12<) 
Institutions  of  higher 
United  States  containing  300 
volumes.    One  of  these  is  in 
However,  of  the  nine  4-year 
with  libraries  of  under  300, 
in  Rhode  Island,  none  meets 
ards. 

In  the  highly  important 
fessionally  trained  librarians 
overcome  acute  deficiencies 
existed  at  least  since  World 
the  President  said  in  his 
education : 

At  least  100,000  more  professicjnal  librar- 
ians are  needed  for  service  in  pubfic  libraries 
and  in  schools  and  colleges. 
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In  Rhode  Island,  there  is 
shortage    of    trained 
though  we  have  recently 
libraiT  school  in  an  effort  to 
situation. 

This  legislation  will  help 
libraries  in  our  colleges  and 
so  they  can  meet  the 
ards  of  performance  in  this  ag( 
education  is  so  important.    As 
Johnson  said  in  proposing 
tion,  "higher  education  is  no 
luxury,  but  a  necessity." 

Mr.  BOLAND.     Mr.  Chairmfen 
In  favor  of  H.R.  9567,  the  High  ;r 
tion  Act  of  1965.  to  strengther 
cational  resources  of  our  col 
universities  and  to  provide 
sistance    for    students    seekinfe 
education.    The  American  people 
nize  the  value  of  higher 
their  children  clamor  at  the  dot>rs 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  phenomenal  growi;h  of 
population  and  the  number 
tions  are  testimony  of  this 
But    higher    education    in 
States  is  in  a  most  precarious 
The  enrollment  in  our  colleges 
versities  has  soared  from  2.4 
1954  to  4.8  million  in  1964,  ar 
of  100  percent  in  the  past 
the  next  decade  enrollments 
8  million.    The  number  of  higher 
tional    institutions    has 
rocketed. 

This  remarkable  growth 
companied  by  conditions  of 
facilities,   inadequate  library 
lack  of  quaUfied  teachers 
limited  availability  of  financifel 
ance  to  students.   Our  late,  belo  red 
ident  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
ated  these  problems  in  1963 
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dent   Johnson   reiterated   them   earlier 
this  year  in  his  education  message. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  a 
valiant  response  to  these  urgent  needs. 
By  utilizing  the  invaluable  resources  of 
the  Nation's  universities  in  community 
service  programs,  we  can  bring  dynamic 
new  forces  to  bear  on  major  community 
problems.  Through  a  program  of  co- 
operative arrangements  we  can  improve 
the  quality  of  education  offered  in  our 
developing  institutions.  In  Massachu- 
setts we  are  pioneers  with  this  new  con- 
cept of  interinstitutional  cooperation. 
Three  of  our  private  colleges,  Amherst, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  are  pooling 
their  resources  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  to  create  a  new  institu- 
tion, Hampshire  College.  This  unique 
experiment  with  private  college-public 
university  cooperation  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  attend  basic  courses  at  Hamp- 
shire but  expensive,  specialized  courses 
at  the  participating  institutions,  all 
located  within  a  10-mile  radius.  In  this 
way  cooperation  strengthens  the  individ- 
ual institutions  and  at  the  same  time 
provides  lower  cost,  high  quality  educa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  such  cooperative  pro- 
grams the  act  provides  another  means 
of  strengthening  our  developing  colleges. 
Through  a  national  teaching  fellowship 
program  we  can  attract  promising  young 
teachers  to  these  institutions.  Their 
presence  can  revitalize  the  faculties,  up- 
grade the  courses  of  instruction,  and 
promote  higher  quality  education.  A 
program  of  fellowships  can  make  it 
financially  possible. 

Through  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  we  can  also  hope  to  help  raise  to 
minimum  standards  the  library  collec- 
tions of  73  percent  of  our  4-year  institu- 
tions and  of  91  percent  of  our  2-year  in- 
stitutions. This  glaring  inadequacy  in- 
creases with  college  enrollments.  A  pro- 
gram of  grants  can  enable  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  acquire  necessary 
library  materials  and  to  train  highly 
qualified  librarians  desperately  needed 
at  all  levels  of  education. 

Overwhelming  as  these  requirements 
are,  improved  quality  of  higher  education 
is  useless  if  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
students.  The  spiraling  costs  of  educa- 
tion make  college  an  impossibility  for  a 
great  many.  As  a  result,  almost  half  of 
high  school  seniors  in  the  top  50  percent 
of  their  class  whose  family  income  is  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  do  not  continue  their 
education.  Can  we  afford  such  a  waste 
of  human  talent?  The  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  will  make  college  accessible 
to  thousands  of  low-  and  middle-income 
students.  Through  a  program  of  grants, 
insured  loans,  and  work  opportunities,  it 
will  make  the  opportunity  for  education 
available  to  all,  not  merely  to  those  who 
can  afford  it. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  It  is  a  necessary 
followup  to  our  attacks  on  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  inequality  at  other  levels 
of  human  development.  It  is  an  im- 
mediate response  to  immediate  problems. 
The  admonition  of  President  Kennedy 
resounds  like  an  echo  in  our  ears: 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  end- 
less   debate    over   all    the    complicated    and 


sensitive  questions  raised  by  each  new  pro- 
posal on  Federal  participation  In  education. 
To  be  sure,  these  are  all  hard  problems — but 
this  Nation  has  not  come  to  its  present  posi- 
tion of  leadership  by  avoiding  hard  problems. 
We  are  at  a  point  in  histor^^  when  we  must 
face   and   resolve   these   problems. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
a  brilliant  attempt. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9567,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  In  his 
educational  message  in  January  of  this 
year.  President  Johnson  wisely  said, 
"higher  education  is  no  longer  a  luxury, 
but  a  necessity." 

The  profound  truth  of  that  statement 
becomes  vividly  clear  when  we  consider 
thoroughly  the  world  in  which  we  are 
living.  It  is  an  age  in  which  the  scien- 
tist, the  technologist,  the  educator,  the 
businessman,  and  citizens  in  the  fore- 
front of  leadership — men  and  women — 
must  be  highly  trained  and  fully 
equipped  to  cope  with  problems  never 
dreamed  of  a  decade  or  so  ago.  They 
must  face  and  solve  them,  or  else  fall 
before  the  pressing  competition,  not  only 
from  individuals  within  our  own  society, 
but  from  persons  beyond  our  borders, 
both  friendly  nations  and  hostile  ones. 

This  question  of  improving  our  higher 
education  is  not  one  which  can  be  looked 
at  complacently  and  to  be  considered 
in  the  future;  it  must  be  attacked  now. 

In  my  support  of  this  bill,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  provisions  for  strength- 
ening college  and  university  library  re- 
sources and  expanding  the  opportunity 
for  training  competent  librarians.  The 
effectiveness  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  fulfilling  its  objectives  to 
its  students,  faculty,  and  research  work- 
ers, is  conditioned  by  the  quality  and 
suflBciency  of  its  book  collections,  by  the 
competence  of  its  library  staff,  and  by 
the  adequacy  of  its  library  building.  De- 
ficiencies in  any  one  of  these  library  fac- 
tors will  prevent  or  impair  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

To  measure  shortcomings  in  collec- 
tions, staff,  and  buildings,  a  group  of  rep- 
resentative librarians  in  consultation 
with  outstanding  college  presidents  and 
college  accrediting  agencies  worked  out 
minimum  national  standards.  In  my 
own  State,  a  committee  of  Texas  librar- 
ians in  1964  studied  these  national  stand- 
ard? for  libraries  and  made  adjustments 
to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  With  the  aid  of  alert  Texas 
librarians  and  sympathetic  support  of 
Texas  ofBcials,  the  State  has  been  mak- 
ing great  strides  in  building  up  its  library 
collections  despite  tremendous  increases 
in  college  enrollment,  but  it  has  still  con- 
siderable distance  to  go.  For  example, 
a  study  of  the  "Library  Statistics  for 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1963-64"  and 
its  supplement,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  shows  that  despite  valiant 
efforts  by  Texas  libraries  to  strengthen 
their  library  resources,  a  little  over  50 
percent  of  the  4-year  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries  do  not  yet  meet  the  mini- 
mum national  standards;  and  about  85 
percent  of  the  junior  colleges  do  not  meet 
the  test.     Theological  schools  are  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  count  because  they  are 
not  eligible  for  grants  under  terms  of  the 
bill. 

The  three  different  types  of  Federal 
grants — basic,  supplemental,  and  special 
purpose — which  are  authorized  in  this 
bill  will  help  Texas  to  further  the  higher 
education  program  which  is  progressing 
in  the  State. 

When  the  matter  of  the  $5,000  basic 
grant  is  considered,  an  examination  of 
the  statistics  shows  a  distressing  situa- 
tion in  Texas.  Of  87  institutions.  19  re- 
ported that  they  were  expending  an- 
nually for  books  and  other  library  ma- 
terials $5,000  or  less:  and  of  these,  8  were 
expending  $2,000  or  less.  In  other  words, 
although  Texas  has  been  making  solid 
advances  in  its  library  holdings,  22  per- 
cent unfortunately  at  present  are  spend- 
ing $5,000  or  less  annually  for  books  and 
other  library  materials  in  their  efforts  to 
serve  the  students  and  faculty. 

The  special -purpose  grants  offer  some 
exciting  opportunities  for  colleges  and 
universities.  An  example  of  what  might 
be  done  under  this  type  of  grant  is 
shown  by  the  five  universities  in  central 
Texas  which  have  been  joined  together 
by  teletype  to  make  their  2  million  books 
available  to  vast  numbers  of  readers. 

Along  with  the  provision  for  improv- 
ing and  expanding  librai-y  collections,  the 
bill  wisely  includes  authorization  of  an 
amount  of  $15  million  to  be  used  by 
library  schools  for  the  training  of  librari- 
ans and  the  undertaking  of  research  in 
librarianship. 

Texas  is  already  being  benefited  under 
this  law.  Grants  amounting  to  $657,243 
for  four  projects  costing  $2,455,284  have 
been  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Texas  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963.  Two  of 
these  four  grants  are  for  libraries — at 
West  Texas  State  University,  Canyon, 
and  at  Texas  Southern  University, 
Houston.  The  other  portions  of  this  bill 
provide  help  which  is  commendable  for 
other  areas  of  higher  education.  Though 
I  am  hopeful  certain  changes  might  be 
made  in  the  bill,  I  believe  the  overall 
measure  will  be  helpful  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  far- 
sightedly  the  value  of  good  libraries  in 
the  higher  education  program.  The 
legislation  will  be  a  landmark  in  prepar- 
ing the  colleges  and  universities  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  urgent  problems  of 
this  present  day. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
would  like  to  lend  my  support  to  H.R. 
9567,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  it  has  often  been  my  duty 
to  review  our  programs  which  assist  in 
the  education  of  the  Nation's  young  peo- 
ple. With  due  respect  for  the  work  of 
the  past  Congresses  on  higher  educa- 
tion legislation  I  must  say  that  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965,  if  enacted,  will 
be  the  most  significant  law  in  the  whole 
field  of  higher  education  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Land-Grant  College  Acts. 

I  make  this  claim  for  this  bill  because 
this  bill  recognizes  the  fact  that  support 
for  higher  education  must  be  both  varied 
in  approach,  and  coordinated  in  effort. 


Two  years  ago  when  we  enacted  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
we  gave  assistance  in  a  specific  area  of 
need — facilities.  However,  experience  in 
the  past  2  years  has  demonstrated  that 
the  need  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in 
other  areas.  The  need  for  community 
service  and  extension  programs  in  urban 
areas — for  books,  training,  and  research 
in  college  libraries;  for  a  comprehensive 
student  assistance  pi-ogram;  and  for 
strengthening  underdeveloped  colleges 
has  long  been  acknowledged  by  people 
knowledgeable  in  education.  Now  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  action  in 
satisfying  these  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  every  Member 
of  the  House  knows  my  feelings  about 
higher  education.  I  have  stated  my  posi- 
tion time  and  time  again.  An  educated 
citizenry  is  the  only  base  on  which  we 
can  build  a  free  society. 

The  Nation  has  made  it  a  policy  to 
have  free  universal  public  education 
through  grade  12  available  to  all.  This 
policy  has  resulted  in  the  highest  literacy 
rate  of  any  Nation  in  histoi-y — but  this 
is  not  enough.  The  highly  technical 
nature  of  our  economy  demands  that  we 
extend  the  concept  of  free  public  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school. 

This  is  not  entirely  new  to  the  national 
thinking.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Congress  introduced  the  idea  with  the 
Land-Grant  College  Acts.  It  is  time  to 
implement  this  century-old  commitment 
with  further  measures  to  assure  that 
eveiT  qualified  high  school  graduate  may 
attend  and  graduate  from  college. 

To  fulfill  our  commitment  we  must  im- 
prove and  strengthen  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  order  to  insure  that  qutil- 
ity  education  is  available  for  all  stu- 
dents; we  must  give  financial  assistance 
to  these  institutions  to  help  them  hold 
down  tuition  costs;  and  we  must  provide 
grants,  loans,  and  employment  opi>or- 
tunities  to  students. 

In  Rhode  Island  we  have  been  facing 
a  crisis  in  higher  education — a  desperate 
crisis.  The  University  of  Rhode  Island 
is  in  a  critical  financial  position — more 
funds  must  be  raised  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  education.  Some  people  have 
proposed  that  we  increase  tuition — ^I  op- 
pose any  increase  in  tuition. 

I  am  in  100-percent  agreement  with  a 
longtime  friend  of  mine  in  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Albert  J.  Hoban.  who  is  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  State 
colleges  and  whom  I  hold  in  high  es- 
teem, and  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
include  the  text  of  a  speech  Mr.  Hoban 
gave  on  Thursday.  August  19. 1965.  at  the 
Roger  Williams  Kiwanis  Club  in  an  ef- 
fort to  enlist  support  of  persons  who  are 
aware  of  the  broader  implications  of  his 
proposal  to  reduce  rather  than  to  in- 
crease tuition. 

A  Chance  in  Direction:  Reducing 

General  Fees 

(By  Albert  J.  Hoban) 

Pending  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
State  Colleges  of  Rhode  Island  Is  a  proposal 
that  the  tuition  fee  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  be  raised  from  $250  to  WOO  and 
that  the  tuition  fee  at  Rhode  Island  CoUege 
be  Increased  In  two  steps  of  $25  each.  This 
proposal  will  be  voted  upon  at  the  September 
8.  1965,  meeting  of  the  board.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  against  this  proposal  and  to 


make  a  counter  proposal  calling  for  the  re- 
duction of  fees  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  Rhode  Island  College,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land Junior  College.  I  will  propose  that  the 
feee  for  freshman  and  sophomores  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  and  Rhode  Island 
College  and  for  all  students  at  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Junior  College  be  reduced  by  $50.  It  is 
my  intention  to  ask  the  board  to  gradually 
eliminate  all  fees  for  the  first  2  years  at  all 
Institutions  so  that  by  1972  qualified  Rhode 
Island  students  may  attend  apy  of  our  public 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  for  2  years 
without  payment  of  fees. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

While  expressly  defending  the  principle  of 
free  public  higher  education  the  president  of 
the  university  has  proposed  an  Increase  In 
tuition  fees  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
are  not  yet  ready  to  support  free  education 
at  the  college  level. 

I  do  not  concur  with  the  presidents  opin- 
ion of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  their  overwhelming  support  of  every 
proposal  placed  before  them  In  the  form  of 
referendums  contradicts  him.  But  even  If  I 
did  agree  with  his  estimate  of  their  attitude 
I  do  not  believe  the  board  has  the  right  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what 
taxes  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  are  willing 
to  pay  or  to  what  purpose  their  tax  dollars 
should  be  allocated. 

The  board's  duty  Is  to  make  sound  requests 
for  money  to  the  Governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture and  to  prudently  expend  the  share  of 
tax  revenue  allotted  to  it.  It  Is  for  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  legislature  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration what  taxes  should  be  imposed  and 
the  relative  Importance  of  expenditures  for 
education  and  such  competing  needs  as  those 
of  public  welfare,  public  roads,  and  police 
protection.  In  this  area  the  board  has  no 
authority  and  Its  members  no  special  com- 
petence. Therefore  It  Is  not  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  decide  whether  the  people  are  ready 
and  willing  In  1966  to  pay  for  free  education 
beyond  the  high  school  level.  It  should  de- 
cide whether,  tested  according  to  standards  of 
Justice  and  wisdom,  such  a  program  Is  sound. 
If  It  is.  then  the  board  should  propoee  a 
budget  which  Incorporates  the  program.  The 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  through  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  legislature  will  decide  whether 
they  wish  to  Invest  their  money  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

MISCONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  FREE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Free  education  and  high  academic  stand- 
ards are  not  adverse  to  each  other.  I  do  not 
advocate  that  the  academic  standajds  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  be  lowered.  On  the 
contrary  I  would  stiffen  them.  The  City 
College  of  New  York  Is  proof  that  free  edu- 
cation and  high  achievement  can  go  hand  In 
hEjid. 

Moreover.  I  am  not  concerned  with  pro- 
viding luxuries.  All  I  would  eliminate  are 
tuition  fees.  Those  parents  who  wish  to 
have  their  children  live  on  campus,  have 
private  telephones  and  wear  expensive 
clothes  will  have  to  pay  for  these  items 
themselves.  What  I  want  to  do  Is  to  bring 
a  college  education  within  the  reach  of  every 
qualified  but  poor-  or  middle-Income  high 
school  graduate  In  Rhode  Island. 

What  I  urge  the  board  to  do  is  to  return 
to  a  policy  that  was  In  effect  from  the  birth 
of  our  public  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
until  a  relatively  short  time  ago.  Until  1943 
there  was  no  general  fee  at  the  university 
and  until  6  years  ago  there  was  no  general 
fee  at  Rhode  Island  College. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  no  qualified 
high  school  graduate  In  Rhode  Island  is 
being  denied  a  college  education  because  he 
cannot  aff(»d  it.  The  facts  Indicate  other- 
wise. 

According  to  the  recent  study  conducted 
for  the  board  of  education  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 58  percent  of  Rhode  Island  high 
school  graduates  do  not  go  on  for  further 
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education  of  any  kind.    Why  are 
6.000   boys   and   girls  quitting 
school  level   each   year 
them   as  unqualified  for  college 
count  the  girls  who  wish  to  get 
these  who  have  the  talent  but 
sire  for  college  and  you  still  coitie 
a    subst.intial    number   who    canpot 
counted  for.    These  do  not  go  to 
cause  they  cannot  pay  for  It 

A  year  ago  3.200  students  appli 
arships  under  the  State  scholarsh 
Only  600  were  awarded.    Some 
met  the  standards  based  on  nee< 
may  not  have  met   the  standard  > 
ability  but  many  more  who  did 
to  be  turned  down. 

The  student  aid  office  at  the 
Rhode  Island  finds  that  one-thlr( 
students  at  the  imiverslty  have 
rources.    When  1,167  underpradut|tes 
for   scholarship   aid   amounting 
the  office  was  able  to  give  partial 
to  a  mere  390.     In  other  words, 
were  turned  down. 

These  figures  reveal  the 
only    among    those    who    appliei  I 
Guidance  teachers  and  other 
field    are    convinced    that    such 
veal    only   the   surface    portion   i 
berg.     A  great  mass  of  qualified 
students  are  not  counted   In  th  i 
because  the  prospect  of  college  1; 
they  do  not  file  applications  for 
Just   as  the   opening  of  the  Jut 
brought  forth  thousands  of  appli 
sources  we  only  guessed  existed, 
post-high-school  education  will  rjach 
sands   of   qualified    boys  and 
eagerly  waiting  the  opportunity 
lege  education  they  cannot  now 

Some  of  us  are  prone  to  make 
ments  about  what  all   students 
because  we  see  a  few  of  them 
pensive  automobiles  around  the 
the  Uuiverslty  of  Rhode  Island,  thfere 
proximately  5.000  students  Inclu  ling 
uate  students.     Of  2,041  cars  r 
462    belong   to    commuting    studfats 
tually  all  of  these  corrunuters  hav 
because  they  don't  have  enough 
live  on  campus:  and  579  are  own*d 
tlents,   many    of   whom   are    self- 
graduate  students.    Thus,  less  tl  an 
dent  in  every  10  has  an  automofile 
as  far  as  we  know.  Is  for  his 
This  Is  comparable  to  what  we 
at  most  high  schools  in  Rhode 
Is  hardly  a  sound  basis  for  rejecdng 
posal  for  tuition-free  public  higher 
lion. 

When  tuition  fees  are  eliminatec 
men  and  sophomores,  it  will  still 
gle  for  the  average  Rhode  Island 
put    a    boy    or    girl    through 
average  annual  income  of  wage 
wo/S^s  in  this  State  is  84,375, 
foml  I  income  Is  less  than  86,000 
tuition  fee  and  with  a  child 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
him  and  his  parents  would  still 
a   year. 

It  requires  no  great  imagination 
ize  tlie  many  things  the  average 
Rhode    Island    must   forgo   to 
two   children   to   college.    I   subrdlt 
figure  of  8500  a  year  is  the  breat  ing 
A  boy  or  gtrl  who  is  willing  to 
summer  can,  with  family  help 
goal,  but  when  a  tuition  fee  of 
Is  added,  what  might  have  been 
ment   of   a   dream   becomes   an 
frustration. 

Some  opponents  of  free  public 
at   the  college  level  claim   that 
Jnates  In  favor  of  the  wealthy 
can   easily  afford   to  pay  full  tui 
same  obtection  ^as  made  to  free 
at  the  secondary  level  and  was 
years    ago.     In    the    case    of    higher 
tlon  today  the  very  few  wealthy 
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more  than      our  State  colleges  are  already  heavily  sub- 

the   high     sidlzed  because  taxpayers  are  paying  about 

half  of     85  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  our  State 

work,  dis-     colleges     and    universities.     Charging    each 

i^arrled  and      student  the  same  tuition  to  make  up  the 

the  de-     balance  of  total  cost  discriminates  in  favor 

up  with      of  the  wealthy  student  In  the  same  ratio  as 

be    ac-     charging  no  tuition  at  all.     If  we  were  to 

college  be-  treat  the  poor  and  the  rich  with  equality 
we  would  have  to  graduate  tuition  fees  ac- 
cording to  family  income. 

And  if  we  attempted  some  method  of  bas- 
ing tuition  upon  ability  to  pay,  we  would 
still  be  confronted  with  another  kind  of 
discrimination  which  is  built  into  the  tui- 
tion system  of  every  public  and  private  col- 
lege in  the  country  for  the  tuition  paid  by  a 
particular  student  bears  no  real  relationship 
to  the  cost  of  his  education.  A  freshman 
candidate  for  a  liberal  arts  degree  pays  a 
high  percentage  of  what  it  costs  to  instruct 
him  biit  a  graduate  student  In  electrical 
engineering  pays  only  a  very  small  share 
of  his  costly  instruction.  In  this  way  our 
present  single  flat  rate  for  all  compels  cer- 
tain students  to  pay  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  total  cost  than  others. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  attempt  to  relate 
tuition  fees  to  Individual  Income  or  to  Indi- 
vidual costs  of  Instruction.  What  I  object 
to  Is  the  argument  that  a  system  of  free 
education  should  be  rejected  because  it  per- 
mits the  wealthy  to  pay  nothing.  A  tuition 
system  at  the  present  level,  and  at  the  level 
which  has  been  proposed,  is  characterized 
by  inequities  which  are  fully  as  grave  as 
those  in  a  free  system  and.  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  elsewhere  In  this  statement,  a  tui- 
tion system  does  not  have  the  redeeming 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  features  of 
a  system  of  free  education. 

The  proposal  of  the  president  that  the 
board  set  aside  a  percentage  of  the  increase 
in  tuition  fees  for  student  aid  assumes  that 
each  student  who  goes  to  the  university  and 
pays  the  Increase  can  afford  to  subsidize 
somebody  else.  This  assumption  Is  contrary 
to  the  facts.  Many  students  pay  their  tui- 
tion from  funds  they  borrow  from  banks, 
from  student  aid  or  from  relatives.  To  me 
It  seems  poor  policy  to  compel  one  student 
to  borrow  additional  money  to  contribute 
to  the  student  aid  fund  so  that  another 
student  may  borrow  money  to  pay  his  tui- 
tion. This  suggestion  should  be  rejected  be- 
fore some  of  our  students  attempt  to  earn 
their  way  through  college  by  taking  in  each 
others  washing. 

B.^LANCE    IN    POST    HIGH    SCHOOL    EDUC.^TION 

What  I  suggest  Is  a  balanced  educational 
program  beyond  the  high  school  level.  We 
all  agree  that  every  child  should  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  his  potential.  There 
will  always  be  many  individuals  who  can 
serve  themselves  and  the  community  best 
by  developing  skills  in  the  practical  arts 
and  sciences. 

As  we  develop  the  excellent  technical  and 
vocational  programs  which  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  have  already  approved,  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  Is  not  college 
material  should  have  a  full  opportunity. 
Irrespective  of  ability  to  pay,  to  exploit  the 
talents  and  skills  with  which  he  has  been 
gifted  and  which  are  needed  Just  as  much  as 
academic  talents  to  build  a  strong  commu- 
nity. No  one  has  suggested  that  post  high 
school  vocational  students  will  have  to  pay 
a  tuition  fee  In  Rhode  Island.  We  must 
recognize  that  It  would  be  unjust  and  un- 
fair to  the  boy  with  the  aptitude  for  college 
work  to  tell  him  that  he  must  pay  tuition 
fees  for  his  education  while  his  brother  ob- 
tains his  post  high  school  vocational  and 
technical  training  free  of  charge.  In  our 
eagerness  to  remedy  the  double  standard 
which  handicapped  the  vocational  student  In 
the  past,  we  must  not  create  a  new  double 
standard  in  which  the  college  student  is  at 
a  disadvantage. 
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TBADmONAL    PRINCIPLES   OF   FREE    EDTJCATIOK 

To  my  mind  a  policy  of  increasing  tuitions 
is  contrary  to  traditional  principles  of  pub- 
lic education;  contrary  to  the  long-range 
interests  of  the  State  and  contrary  to  sound 
financial  policy. 

In  1959,  the  American  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities,  of 
which  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  Is  a 
member,  adopted  a  statement  which  begins 
with  a  quotation  from  John  B.  Bowman 
made  In  1865: 

"I  want  to  build  up  a  people's  institution, 
a  great  free  university,  eventually  open  and 
accessible  to  the  poorest  boy  in  the  land, 
who  may  come  and  receive  an  education 
practical  and  suitable  for  any  business  or 
profession  In  life.  I  want  to  cheapen  this 
whole  matter  of  education,  so  that,  xmder 
the  broad  and  expansive  influences  of  our 
republican  institutions,  and  our  advancing 
civilization,  it  may  run  free,  as  our  great 
rivers,  and  bless  the  coming  millions." 

The  policy  of  increasing  the  costs  of  pub- 
lic ediicatlon  to  the  individual  is  based  on 
the  f;ilse  premise  that  higher  education  bene- 
fits only  the  Individual.  More  than  100  years 
ago,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  rejected  this 
premise  and  set  forth  the  correct  principle 
in  article  XII,  section  I  of  our  constitution 
which  still  stands : 

"The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of 
virtue,  among  the.  people,  being  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly 
to  promote  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  all 
means  which  they  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  adv'an- 
tages  and  opportunities  of  education." 

Our  forefathers  not  only  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple, they  acted  on  it.  They  provided  free 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
they  willingly  approved  the  tax  levies  that 
were  required  to  pay  for  It.  Through  a  sys- 
tem of  free  education,  they  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  prosperity 
which  makes  our  Nation  the  envy  of  the 
world.  I  believe  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
have  enough  faith  In  free  public  education 
to  move  forward  2  more  years  at  this  time. 

A  CROWING  NEED  FOR  EDUCATION  QUALIFICATIONS 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Columbia 
University  study  group  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion three  basic  changes  in  occupational  pat- 
terns have  far-reaching  consequences  for 
Rhode  Island: 

"The  first  Is  that  the  need  for  unskilled 
labor  In  our  economy  Is  declining  rapidly. 
Machines  are  replacing  muscles.  In  1930. 
25  precent  of  our  labor  force  was  unskilled: 
in  1965,  only  5  percent  was  unskilled.  Here- 
in lies  a  major  reason  for  the  human  tragedy 
of  one-fifth  of  our  population  living  in  pov- 
erty during  an  era  of  economic  affluence. 

"The  second  is  the  converse  of  the  first. 
Jobs  and  occupations  that  will  require  larger 
segfnents  of  the  labor  force  uniformly  re- 
quire higher  degrees  of  skill,  training,  and 
education.  The  most  striking  example  is 
in  the  area  of  professional  and  technical 
occupations.  Engineers,  scientists,  teachers, 
doctors,  dentists  and  other  professional  work- 
ers plus  the  technicians  who  support  them 
are  in  short  supply.  It  Is  estimated  that 
these  groups  must  Increase  twice  as  fast 
as  employment  as  a  whole  between  now  and 
1975.  At  a  lower  level  the  expanding  cleri- 
cal, sales  and  service  occupations  continual- 
ly require  higher  degrees  of  skill  and  train- 
ing. In  the  face  of  these  facts  Jobs  go  beg- 
ging for  want  of  qxiallfied  personnel  while 
the  Nation  supports  approximately  5  percent 
of  its  work  force  who  are  unemployed. 

"The  third  characteristic  of  the  era  that 
must  be  faced  is  the  rapidity  of  change.  No 
longer  can  a  worker  trained  for  a  single  craft 
or  skill  expect  to  remain  competent  for  a  life- 
time. Occupational  obsolescence  Is  the  order 
of  the  day.  New  methods  and  new  machines 
require  new  understandings  and  new  skills; 
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flexibility,   adaptability,  and  retraining  be- 
come essentials  to  a  career." 

RHODE  ISUINO'S  NEED  FOR  EDUCATED  WORKERS 

AVhether  we  like  It  or  not.  there  Is  a  fierce 
competition  among  the  States  for  new  plants 
and  new  Industries.  The  rich  States  become 
richer  and  the  poor  States  become  poorer. 
We  have  acknowledged  this  competition  in 
the  redevelopment  of  our  cities  and  our 
highways,  by  committing  public  credit  to 
support  plant  construction  and  through  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources.  To- 
day, education  above  the  high  school  level 
is  as  essential  to  the  public  welfare  as  educa- 
tion at  the  high  school  level  was  60  years 
ago.  Within  10  years,  the  demand  for  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  labor  will  drop  by 
25  percent;  the  demand  for  professional  and 
technical  workers  will  double.  The  typical 
worker  of  1975  will  not  be  a  bench  hand  or 
a  press  operator;  he  will  be  a  computer  oper- 
ator or  a  Junior  engineer. 

If  other  States  like  California  have  the 
people  with  the  education  and  training  to 
staff  the  Industry  of  the  future  they  will  get 
the  plants  and  the  Jobs.  Some  people  under- 
estimate the  Importance  of  educational  cli- 
mate as  a  factor  in  plant  site  selection.  To 
modern  business,  an  educated  work  force  and 
excellent  educational  facilities  are  much 
more  important  than  low  taxes.  In  the  world 
of  tomorrow,  there  will  be  no  escape  from 
the  Judgment  of  science  and  business  upon 
the  uneducated  Individual  and  the  com- 
munity of  uneducated  people.  In  vain  will 
Rhode  Island  spend  millions  of  dollars  for 
highways  and  redevelopment  if  its  people 
lack  the  necessary  education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  automated  Industry.  Either  we 
spend  the  money  now  on  free  education  or 
we  spend  five  times  as  much  in  1985  on  un- 
employment compensation  and  relief  pro- 
grams in  an  economic  wasteland. 

Fortune  magazine  quotes  one  expert  as  es- 
timating that  "between  1929  and  1957,  the 
rising  education  of  the  labor  force  was\e- 
sponslble  for  21  percent  of  the  growth  in 
real  national  Income  •  •  •  the  Increase  In 
plant  and  equipment  which  is  so  commonly 
identified  with  growth  contributed  only  14 
percent."  According  to  Becker  In  "Human 
Capital."  the  rate  return  on  a  college  educa- 
tion as  an  Investment  in  the  human  agent  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  return  invest- 
ment In  nonphyslcal  capital,  running  about 
14  percent  per  annum. 

FREE     HIGHER     EDUCATION     AS     AN     INVESTMENT 

The  view  that  public  higher  education  is 
only  a  benefit  to  the  individual  falls  to  rec- 
ognize that  expenditures  for  education  for 
the  youth  of  today  is  an  Investment,  not  a 
gift.  Purely  as  a  financial  proposition  the 
proposal  to  charge  a  student  for  the  cost  of 
his  education  sees  the  picture  backwards.  In 
the  long  run,  the  State  treasury  will  get  back 
not  only  what  It  invests  in  free  tuitions,  but 
a  handsome  profit. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  estimates  that 
a  college  education  permits  a  person  to  earn 
about  $180,000  more  in  his  lifetime  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  earned.  If  we  waive 
tuition  fees  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Rhode  Island  College,  and  Rhode  Island 
Junior  College  for  2  years,  we  Invest  approx- 
imately 8500  per  individual.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that,  during  their  lifetimes,  the  In- 
creased earnings  of  these  students  will  pro- 
duce more  tax  revenue  than  we  Invested? 
Consider  our  experience  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights.  The  Federal  Government  has  received 
back  in  taxes  based  on  higher  earnings  more 
than  it  ever  Invested  and  is  currently  re- 
ceiving profit  of  an  estimated  85  billion  a 
year. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  confronted  with  the 
question  of  who  will  pay.  It  is  clear  the 
young  people  themselves  will  pay  as  they  will 
pay  for  the  college  buildings  and  facilities 
which  we  are  financing  through  bond  issues. 
They  will  meet  the  principal  and  interest 


charges  on  these  bonds  by  paying  taxes  dur- 
ing their  earning  years  and  they  will  repay, 
as  taxpayers,  what  we  Invest  by  waiving  tui- 
tion In  1966. 

Writing  In  the  Michigan  Quarterly  Review 
In  April  1962.  Eugene  Power,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  tuition  of  the  Association 
of  Governing  Boards  made  the  following; 
summation : 

"In  conclusion.  It  seems  appropriate  to 
say  that,  rather  than  raising  educational 
fees,  we  ought  to  be  striving  to  lower  them 
and  eventually  to  eliminate  them  entirely. 
We  have  seen  that  free  public  higher  educa- 
tion is  financially  profitable  to  a  State  in 
developing  Its  tax  base;  we  all  know  the 
contributions  it  has  made  to  our  national 
welfare  and  to  our  happiness  as  Individual 
persons.  We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  trying  to  eliminate  racial  barriers  to  edu- 
cation only  to  erect  economic  class  barriers. 
Certainly,  as  soon  as  State  universities  set 
up  economic  barriers  to  admission,  they  will 
lose  the  support  of  those  economic  classes 
to  which  the  barriers  are  prohibitive — why 
should  the  poor  pay  their  taxes  to  support 
schools  that  only  the  rich  can  afford  to  at- 
tend? Last  but  not  least,  there  Is  the  ap- 
palling waste  of  human  talent  that  is  lost 
when  economic  barriers  close  off  any  segment 
of  our  society  from  education.  We  long  ago 
made  education  free  because  we  had  learned 
that  genius  and  talent  do  not  belong  to  any 
economic  class. 

"It  has  always  been  part  of  the  great 
American  dream  that  no  student  should  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  education 
because  of  economic  poverty.  This  is  the 
motive  and  basis  for  free  public  education. 
We  believe  that  every  human  being  Is  en- 
titled to  an  equal  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  his  potentialities,  that  economic 
differences  otiight  not  to  operate  to  discri- 
minate against  him.  The  least  we  can  do. 
we  have  decided,  to  insure  equal  opportu- 
nity— which  cannot  be  guaranteed  absolutely 
because  of  many  other  factors  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  such  as  home  and  com- 
munity environment  and  job  opportunity — 
the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  give  each  young 
person  a  good  start  In  life,  and  good  start 
toward  the  Ideal  of  'equal  opportunity  for 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  by  giving  him  a 
good  educational  base  from  which  to  work. 
Hence,  free  public  education.  This  is  our 
responsibility  and  the  responsibility  of  State 
legislatures." 

A     BELATIVELT     SMALL     AND    TEMPORARY 
EXPENDITURE 

While,  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  duty  or 
function  of  the  board  to  base  Its  decision 
upon  an  evaluation  of  tax  sources,  the  board 
may  be  of  a  contrary  opinion.  It  would  seem 
appropriate,  therefore,  for  me  as  an  advocate 
of  a  plan  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 
money,  to  suggest  what  my  proposal  would 
cost  and  where  the  money  should  come 
from.  Since  no  more  than  6.000  students 
would  be  involved  during  the  academic  year 
1966-67.  my  proposal  would  require  an  In- 
crease of  no  more  than  $300,000  over  last 
year's  budget.  Eventually,  the  no-tultlon 
principle  for  the  first  2  years  would  cost 
about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year 
until  we  begin  to  recoup  from  the  original 
beneficiaries  of  the  program. 

Recently,  our  State  budgets  have  been 
'  tight  and  subjected  to  cuts  of  doubtful  wis- 
dom, but  within  the  next  year  or  so  the  tax 
structure  of  Rhode  Island  must  be  revised  to 
meet  the  realities  of  life.  When  this  Is  done, 
expenditures  to  cover  the  cost  of  public 
higher  education,  along  with  many  other 
critical  needs,  can  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Meanwhile,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  undertake  a  comparatively  modest 
increase  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
as  an  Investment  In  the  future  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Lowering  tuitions  will  be  a  capital  invest- 
ment for   the  State  until  the  students  of 


today  are  the  taxpayers  of  tomorrow.  I  sin- 
cerely feel  thKt  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  make  the  invest- 
ment. 

AN    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    LEADERSHIP 

In  this  statement  I  have  expressed  some 
of  the  reasoning  which  has  caused  me  to 
advocate  a  reduction  in  tuition  fees.  But 
the  concept  of  free  public  education  is  a 
compound  of  faith  as  well  as  reason.  We 
are  trustees  of  more  than  bricks  and  mortar. 
We  are  stewards  of  a  heritage  handed  down 
to  this  generation  by  those  bold  and  lively 
experimenters  who  made  Rhode  Island  a 
leader  among  the  States  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment, in  industry,  and  in  culture.  Our 
ancestors  did  not  wait  to  learn  what  other 
States  had  done.  They  were  men  of  vision 
and  action.  Novelty  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  their  dally  lives.  If  we  are  to  set 
our  feet  once  more  upon  the  road  to  leader- 
ship and  If  Rhode  Island  is  to  share  in  the 
affluence  we  observe  all  around  us  we  must 
first  restore  our  faith  in  ourselves.  The 
board  of  trustees  of  State  colleges  has  an 
opportunity  to  begin  this  great  work  of  re- 
newal by  making  higher  education  available 
to  every  boy  and  girl  in  Rhode  Island  with- 
out regard  to  ability  to  pay. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  president  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York,  in  discussing  this 
aspect  of  the  problem,  said: 

"In  1574.  the  people  of  the  city  of  Leyden. 
Holland,  succeeded  in  resisting  vrtth  great 
courage  the  siege  of  the  Spanish  invaders. 
As  a  reward,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  of- 
fered the  citizens  of  Leyden  their  choice  be- 
tween perpetual  freedom  from  taxation  and 
the  construction  of  a  great  university.  The 
people  made  their  choice.  They  accepted 
taxation  In  order  to  have  a  great  university." 

I  believe  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  will 
make  the  same  choice  if  we  have  the  courage 
to  present  them  with  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported  the 
proposal  to  reduce  tuition  and  to  provide 
at  least  2  years  of  free  higher  education 
for  students  in  Rhode  Island.  The  main 
deterrent  to  free  higher  education  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  lack  of 
funds  at  the  State  level.  We  must  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  with  its  broad 
tax  base  for  the  funds  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  education  which  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Nation  need. 

While  H.R.  9567  does  not  go  as  far  as 
I  would  like,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. If  we  are  to  continue  to  advance 
with  an  educated  citizenry  then  this  bill 
must  be  enacted. 

I  have  studied  this  bill  carefully  and 
I  come  to  only  one  conclusion — it  is  the 
best  higher  education  bill  to  be  offered 
to  the  House  since  I  came  to  Congress. 
My  compliments  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  to  my  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague,  Mrs.  Green, 
and  her  subcommittee.  They  have  taken 
the  administration  proposals — studied 
them,  worked  with  them,  and  have 
molded  them  into  a  well-rounded  com- 
prehensive program.  I  might  add  that  I 
was  not  surprised  with  the  result  because 
I  have  seen  the  results  of  Mrs.  Green 
and  her  subcommittee  in  previous 
Congresses. 

When  looking  at  legislation  of  this 
type,  I  make  it  a  practice  to  analyze  the 
bill  in  order  to  ascertain  its  effect  on  the 
residents  of  Rhode  Island.  The  benefits 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
the  institutions,  the  students,  and  the 
residents  of  Rhode  Island  are  both  sig- 
nificant and  varied.    Certain  aspects  of 
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these  benefits  I  have  been  abL  i 
tain  in  detail,  other  benefits 
estimated,  and  still  others  depfend 
desires  and  actions  of  the  people 
institutions  of  Rhode  Island 

Title  I,  authorizes  the 
of  Education  to  make  grants 
tions  of  higher  education  for 
of  assisting  those  Institutions 
velopment  of  community 
grams. 

The  types  of  projects  and 
possible  under  this  title 

Studies  of  employment 
of  economic  growth  possibililjies 

Appraisals  of  welfare  adm. 
and    effectiveness;    seminars 
poverty  projects; 

Com'ses  to  train  subpr< 
sonncl  as  aids  in  health 
social  work; 

Conferences  and  seminars  or 
lems  associated  with  segregation 
measures  taken  to  promote 
tion;  and 

Courses  for  professional  peojjle 
doctors,  lawyers,  and 
relate  the  findings  of  researcl  i 
nificance  of  current  events,  and 
nlques  to  their  responsibilities 
lie. 

Community  service  programs 
pai-ticularly  significant  in  Rh^de 
where  90  percent  of  the 
sides  in   urban  centers.     Thi  i 
which  will  be  available  to  inst 
Rhode  Island  will  do  much  to 
the  resources  of  our  schools 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
knowledge,  and  research  facili 
sary  to  <^pe  with  the  growing 
rising  from  urbanization. 

From  comments  I  have  hear^ 
colleagues    and    from    the 
community,   both  here  in 
and  at  home  in  Rhode  Island 
son  to  believe  that  title  II 
unanimous  support — and  this 
senred. 

Although  I  have  long  supper 
grams  for  classroom 
student  assistance,  I  have 
favor  of  assuring  that  there 
the  libraries  and  trained 
assist  students  in  the  use  of 
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To  build  classrooms  and  to 
classrooms  with  able  students 


if  adequate  library  resources  a  id  trained 
librarians  are  not  available.  '  'he  center 
of  the  university  is  the  libraiT- 

Title  n  provides  for  grant  to  assist 
with  the  purchase  of  books  ind  other 
library  materials,  grants  to  enc  )urage  co- 
operation and  eliminate  needl  ;ss  w£iste- 
ful  duplication  of  effort,  and  grants  to 
develop  and  improve  program;  designed 
to  train  qualified  students  in  librarian- 
ship  and  to  conduct  research  |ln  the  in- 
formation sciences. 

Each  college  or  imlversity  which  Is 
accredited  or  whose  courses  ar ;  accepted 
for  credit  by  three  accredited  L  istitutions 
will  receive  a  $5,000  basic  grant  with 
which  books  and  periodicaL  may  be 
bought.  Phirther,  supplemenlal  grants 
of  up  to  $10  per  full-time  student  may 
be  made  to  Institutions  whole  lack  of 
library  resources  hinder  the  d^elopment 
of  the  institution.    There  arej  also  spe- 
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cial  purpose  grants  to  institutions  which 
serve  special  regional  or  national  needs. 

Title  m  provides  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  teaching  fellows  to  assist  in 
raising  the  quality  of  developing  institu- 
tions. 

Rhode  Island  is  fortunate  in  that,  of 
its  colleges  and  universities,  only  one  4- 
year  college  lacks  accreditation  and  that, 
in  general,  the  institutions  are  of  high 
quality.  However,  participation  in  this 
program  would  not  be  limited  by  this 
high  quality.  Grants  under  this  title 
could  be  used  to  assist  Rhode  Island  in- 
stitutions in  making  cooperative  arrange- 
ments to  assist  developing  institutions  In 
other  States  as  well  as  such  institutions 
in  the  State. 

Title  IV  offers  assistance  to  a  large  part 
of  the  Nation's  college  students.  The 
various  parts  of  the  title  offer  aid  in  all 
of  the  major  forms  of  student  assistance 
now  practiced  in  the  United  States. 

Part  A  would  establish  a  program  of 
educational  opportunity  grants  for  stu- 
dents in  families  with  incomes  which  do 
not  permit  significant  family  contribu- 
tions toward  the  student's  college  edu- 
cation. 

Part  B  is  designed  to  establish,  im- 
prove, and  stimulate  insured  student 
loan  programs  with  Federal  interest 
subsidies  on  the  loans.  Each  State 
would  receive  a  grant  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing or  strengthening  reserve  funds 
for  student  loan  programs.  Until  the 
States  establish  comprehensive  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government  insures 
student  loans.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  also  subsidize  interest  pay- 
ments on  all  loans  made  under  this  part 
for  families  with  adjusted  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $15,000.  Rhode 
Island  would  receive  $91,727  for  a  re- 
serve fund  to  insure  loans. 

Part  C  would  extend  and  broaden  the 
college  work-study  program  which 
was  established  by  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  Eligibility  would  be 
based  on  need  rather  than  require  par- 
ticipants to  be  from  low-income  families 
as  the  original  program  required. 

According  to  many  figures,  about 
10,000  Rhode  Island  students  could  re- 
ceive assistance  through  programs  au- 
thorized or  amended  by  title  IV.  About 
700  students  could  receive  opportunity 
grants  of  about  $500.  Some  1,100  stu- 
dents would  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  work -study  program. 

Further,  about  7,200  Rhode  Island 
students  would  have  access  to  insured 
low-interest  loans  amounting  to  more 
than  S4.5  million. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  for 
title  IV.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  the  need.  College  costs  have  been 
spiraling  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  It  Is 
projected  that  the  cost  of  college  will 
almost  double  by  1973. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  student 
to  work  his  own  way  through  college 
now.  He  must  rely  on  family  support — 
support  which  is  seldom  strong  enough 
to  provide  the  student  with  adequate 
educational  opportuinties. 

This  situation  is  acute  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  particular.  New  England  stu- 
dents do  not  go  on  to  college  in  the  same 


numbers  as  those  from  other  regions  of 
the  country.  This  is  ironic  because  the 
finest  universities  in  the  Nation  are  in 
New  England.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
number  of  college  freshmen  actually  de- 
creased between  1962  and  1963  while  the 
nixmber  of  freshmen  in  the  rest  of  the 
counti-y  increased.  In  1964  there  was 
some  increase  in  freshman  enrollment 
but  the  increase  was  less  than  the  na- 
tional average. 

New  England  has  never  fully  supported 
puplic  education.  We  have  too  long  been 
too  proud  of  our  fine  universities  with- 
out putting  our  efforts  behind  public 
education.  This  lack  of  effort  can  be 
seen  in  the  median  number  of  years  of 
education  completed  by  Rhode  Island 
residents — only  10  years. 

I  note  that  some  of  the  Western  States 
which  do  not  have  the  fine  universities 
that  we  have  in  New  England  have 
medians  of  11  years  or  12  years.  This 
is  the  result  of  emphasis  on  full  public 
education. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  part  of 
the  fault  in  this  situation  is  that  the 
State  government  in  Rhode  Island  has 
not  done  enough  to  support  public  higher 
education.  In  fact,  the  Governor  has 
recommended  an  increase  in  tuition — 
further  decreasing  the  amount  of  State 
support.  However,  we  do  not  have 
enough  resources  at  the  local  level  to  do 
the  job  alone.  This  bill  will  help  us  in 
our  efforts  to  provide  more  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  college. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  we  do  not 
expect  to  sit  back  and  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  the  Job.  We,  In 
Rhode  Island,  are  going  to  increase  oux" 
efforts  too.  Education  should  be  a  co- 
operative effort — cooperation  at  all  levels 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  best 
results. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  committee 
for  its  inltative  in  adding  title  V  to  the 
administration  bill.  Last  year  the  de- 
mand from  Rhode  Island  institutions  for 
assistance  under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  exceeded  the  avail- 
able funds  by  $332,059.  The  funds  which 
were  available  were  quickly  absorbed  by 
a  backlog  of  needs  which  had  been  build- 
ing up  over  the  past  20  years.  Now  col- 
lege enrollments  are  increasing  every 
year — faster  than  at  anytime  since  the 
veterans  returned  from  the  war.  Stu- 
dent assistance  programs  are  swelling 
classes  even  faster.  The  funds  author- 
ized by  title  B  will  be  well  used.  Any 
assistance  we  provide  for  construction  of 
facilities  should  be  considered  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  those  students 
which  we  encourage  and  help  to  continue 
education. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9567.  I  do 
this,  however,  with  much  reluctance  be- 
cause I  think  the  committee  where  this 
legislation  originated  did  not  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  investigate  and  clearly  air 
all  of  the  controversial  facets  of  this  bill. 
Among  many  of  my  objections  to  this 
measure  I  question  the  soundness  of  per- 
mitting the  Commissioner  of  Education 
frwn  entering  into  contracts  with  non- 
profit organizations  or  institutions  with- 
out proper  congressional  review.  While 
I  have  no  fault  with  loaning  students 
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money  to  further  their  education,  it 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  provi- 
sion for  security  and  endorsement.  For 
after  all,  this  is  public  money  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  Despite  an  effort  to  rush 
as  many  bills  through  this  Congress  as 
possible— and  believe  me,  I  do  not  know 
what  all  the  rush  Is  about — I  think  this 
legislation  deserves  more  committee  con- 
sideration. In  spite  of  this,  the  higher 
education  program,  which  began  during 
the  Eisenhower  years,  I  am  voting  for 
this  legislation  even  though  It  has  nu- 
merous objections  and  fallacies  that 
could  have  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  I  rise  to  report 
the  statement  of  policy  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  committee  with  respect 
to  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Thepolicy  statement  is  as  follows: 
Repubucan  Policy  CcMMrrrEi:  Statemekt  on 
HH.  0567,  THE  Higher  Education  Act  or 
1965 

Traditionally.  Republicans  have  advocated 
and  supported  Federal  a.sslstanc€  In  the  field 
of  higher  education.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  has  proven  so  successful 
was  enacted  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. The  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress made  vital  and  essential  contributions 
to  the  drafting  and  passage  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

We  axe  appalled,  therefore,  at  the  arbitrary 
and  partisan  manner  In  which  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Democratic  majority  have 
handled  H.R.  0567.  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Of  1965. 

In  a  meeting  lasting  less  than  20  minutes 
the  committee  majority  rubberstamped  a  new 
scholarship  plan  which  It  had  not  discussed, 
reinstated  a  Federal  student  loon  guarantee 
plan  previously  rejected  by  the  subcommittee, 
repudiated  the  subcommittee  by  reinstating 
the  loan  forgiveness  feature  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  accepted  an  amend- 
ment which  extends  loans  to  new  categories 
of  institutions,  and  approved  authorizations 
in  excess  of  $600  million  annually  without 
even  having  a  clean  print  to  examine.  More- 
over, it  is  common  knowledge  that  this  un- 
justified action  to  approve  a  bill  virtually 
sight  unseen  was  ordered  by  the  White  House. 
As  a  result  of  this  arbitrary  curtailment  of 
the  legislative  process,  the  views  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  did  not  receive  any  real  con- 
sideration and  the  bill  as  reported  has  a  num- 
ber of  defects. 

For  example,  the  provision  for  a  Federal 
student  loan  guarantee  program  Is  com- 
pletely unnecessary  and  may  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  private  and  State  programs.  It 
Is  highly  significant  that  not  one  educator 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and  re- 
quested such  a  program. 

Title  IV.  In  effect,  establishes  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  Federal  scholarships.  This  approach 
to  student  assistance  has  been  rejected  by 
Congress  on  several  occasions.  It  Introduces 
an  element  of  Federal  control  Into  this  most 
sensitive  area.  Moreover,  these  funds  could 
be  used  more  wisely  to  establish  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  2-year  commu- 
nity colleges  that  would  bring  the  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  to  every  high 
school  graduate.  Also,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  scholarships  together  with  the 
present  loan  forgiveness  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  may  imperil 
the  highly  successful  student  loan  program. 
Under  title  VI  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  establish  an  advisory  council  to  make 
studies  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  programs  established  or  affected  by  this 


act.  The  members  of  this  council,  number 
not  specified,  are  appointed  by  the  chairman, 
serve  at  bis  pleasure,  meet  at  bis  call,  and 
perform  duties  that  he  assigns.  In  other 
words,  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  chair- 
man. Also,  there  Is  no  provision  for  minority 
approval  or  representation  or  for  general 
supervision  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

While  title  HI,  "Strengthening  developing 
institutions,"  has  a  laudable  objective,  it  Is 
so  lacking  in  guidelines  that  most  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try could  qualify  for  assistance.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, as  the  administrator,  will  have  total 
discretion  in  determining  which  Institu- 
tions qualify  and  for  what  amount  of  money. 

Finally,  we  believe  immediate  considera- 
tion should  be  given  by  this  Congress  to  the 
enactment  of  a  tax  credit  plan  whereby 
parents  could  offset  the  expenses  of  their 
chlldrens'  higher  education.  A  recent  re- 
port of  the  Republican  task  force  on  educa- 
tion has  developed  such  a  plan.  This  plan 
would  be  of  material  assistance  to  students 
and  their  families  and  would  soften  the 
Impact  of  future  tuition  boosts. 

We  recognize  the  problems  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  favor  appropriate  governmental 
action  to  alleviate  them.  Unfortunately, 
however,  some  of  the  solutions  offered  by 
H.R.  9567  are  of  questionable  value. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  recent  national  poll  indicated  that  close 
to  90  percent  of  the  parents  In  the  United 
States  wanted  their  children  to  go  to 
college.  Each  year  these  desires  are 
reflected  in  the  ever  Increasing  numbers 
of  young  people  who  apply  for  admission 
to  the  various  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Tha  num- 
ber of  college  and  imiversity  students  in 
the  Nation  has  doubled  in  the  past  10 
years  and  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
population  will  double  again  in  the  next 
8  years. 

A  severe  strain  is  being  placed  on  our 
higher  education  resources  and  facilities. 
That  strain  will  continue  to  grow  for  It  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  difiBcult  to  provide 
the  facilities  and  the  teachers  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  which  we  are  considering  here 
today  could  provide  much  needed  finan- 
cial help  to  meet  that  demand.  This  leg- 
islation is  particularly  important  to  the 
people  of  the  First  District  of  Iowa  In 
which  are  located  five  distinguished  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning:  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  St.  Ambrose  College, 
Marycrest  College.  Parsons  College,  and 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College.  On  many  occa- 
sions I  have  had  the  opportimity  to  dis- 
cuss the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
with  o£Qcials  from  several  of  those  In- 
stitutions and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
legislation  must  pass  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  meet  its  obligation  to  assist 
In  correcting  some  of  the  most  pressing 
higher  education  problems — lack  of 
qualified  teachers;  overcrowded  facil- 
ities; Inadequate  libraries;  Insufficient 
student  assistance.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  illus- 
trate the  assistance  It  would  provide  for 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  In  the 
First  District  of  Iowa. 

TrrXE   1 — KJOMMUNTTT   SERVICE  PROCXAMS 

Title  I  Is  particularly  Important  for  the 
First  District  of  Iowa.  It  would  provide 
for  support  for  universities  sponsoring 
community   service   projects   aimed   at 


solving  specific  urban  and  suburban 
problems.  For  many  years  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  has  operated  an  ex- 
cellent extension  program  which  has 
brought  both  direct  and  indirect  benefits 
to  all  of  the  people  of  Iowa.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  at  the  university  has  de- 
sired to  improve  and  expand  their  com- 
munity service  but  they  have  been  un- 
able to  do  so  because  they  have  lacked 
the  necessai-y  funds.  During  the  past 
school  year  almost  30,000  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  various  programs  and 
courses  sponsored  by  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. However,  much  more  could  be  done 
and  should  be  done.  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  would  as- 
sist the  Extension  Sei-vice  in  meeting  its 
growing  and  urgent  needs. 

TirUE  n — COLLEGE  LIBRARY  AID 

Title  n,  relating  to  library  services.  Is 
extremely  important  to  the  people  of  the 
First  District  of  Iowa.  Without  imme- 
diate help,  the  libraries  of  the  colleges  of 
the  First  District  of  Iowa  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  which 
will  be  placed  upon  them. 

A  good  library  Is  the  heart  of  any 
college  or  university.  Leslie  W.  Dunlap, 
director  of  libraries  for  the  University 
of  Iowa,  reports  that  the  "expenditures 
of  all  major  university  libraries,  public 
and  private,  have  increased  substantially 
In  recent  years  to  cope  with  larger  en- 
rollments, an  increased  emphasis  on  re- 
search, the  explosion  of  knowledge  and 
the  higher  costs  of  publications."  The 
Reverend  Joseph  Kokjohn,  vice  presi- 
dent of  St.  Ambrose  College,  has  written 
to  me  that  the  library  of  that  fine  col- 
lege should  be  almost  doubled  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  college  community  but 
that  these  needs  are  most  difficult  to 
meet  even  though  the  college  spent  al- 
most 20  percent  of  its  educational  budget 
In  1964  on  the  library. 

Not  only  Is  there  a  need  for  more 
books  and  other  publications  at  the  col- 
leges and  universities  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  but  there  is  a  corresponding 
need  for  trained  librarians  to  acquire, 
catalog,  and  service  the  publications. 
Mr.  Dunlap,  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  library,  has  pointed  out: 

The  very  real  shortage  of  librarians  in  our 
country  makes  it  exceedingly  difflcxilt  for  us 
to  fiU  vacancies  which  occur  when  a  valued 
staff  member  leaves.  There  Is  no  graduate 
library  school  In  Iowa  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  would 
provide  much  of  the  assistance  needed  In 
this  direction. 

Title  n  of  this  act  would  provide  $50 
million  in  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  first 
year  of  a  5-year  program  of  grants  to 
higher  educational  institutions  for  ac- 
quisition of  books  and  other  library  ma- 
terials. It  would  also  provide  $15  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  first  year 
of  a  5-year  program  of  grants  to  higher 
educational  Institutions  to  train  persons 
In  librarianshlp. 

TITLE  ni — DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

Title  in  of  this  bill  would  provide  $30 
million  in  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  first 
year  of  a  5-year  program  of  grants  to 
developing  institutions  and  other  col- 
leges and  universities  to  Improve  and 
strengthen    developing    institutions    of. 
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higher  education.    It  would 
national    teaching    fellow 
encourage  recipients  to  teaci 
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the    ever-growing    higher 
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The  Important  title  IV  of 
Education    Act    of    1965 
grants,  loans,  and  student  j 
needy  and  middle-income 
wish  to  receive  a  higher 
have  long  held  that  all 
who  are  qualified  to  attend 
be    eligible    for    financial 
There  are  few  who  do  not 
edge  the  benefits  which 
Nation  as  a  consequence  of 
of  the  Second  World  War 
rean  conflict.    I  personally 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
pushed  for  the  GI  bill  of 
This  bill  provides  for 
National  Defense  Education 
graduate  loan  authorization 
educational  opportunity 
ceptionally  needy  full-time 
uate  students.    It  also 
establishment  of  State 
surance    progiams    and 
college  work-study  program 
any  student  needing  aid. 

There  is  no  question  but 
nancial  assistance  is 
cost  of  a  college  education 
year.    I  mentioned  earlier 
percent  of  the  parents  in 
States  want  their  children 
lege.    The  percentage  of  tho^ 
the  financial  resources  to 
goal  is  considerably  smaller 
the  Higher  Education  Act 
make  it  more  possible  for  the 
and  capable  student  to 
cation  he  needs  and  desires. 

Grants  of  S200  to  $800  w 
available  to  the  neediest 
company  a  job   and   a  loar 
income  students  from  famil 
less  than  $15,000  a  year  woul< 
for  interest-free,  federally 
while  in  college  and  pay  3 
their  loans  thereafter, 
families  with  more  than 
income  also  would  be  eligible 
loans  but  not  the  interest 
dents  in  need  of  earnings  to 
courses  of  study  would  be 
work-study  jobs  and  the  work 
gram  would  be  open  to  middU 
well  as  needy  students 
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TITLE    V — CONSTRUCTION 

It  has  long  been  recognied 
the  most  critical  needs  of 
tions  of  higher  education  is 
funds  for  buildings,  facilities, 
ment.   This  bill  would  double 
authorization  of  $230  million 
a  total  authorization  of  $460 
grants  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
structlon    of    undergraduate 
facilities.    The  present 
$60  million  for  construction 
academic  facilities  would  also 
to  provide  a  total  authoiizat^on 
million  in  grants. 
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Each  of  five  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  First  District  of  Iowa  has 
plans  for  expans'on  and  the  funds  which 
will  be  available  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
under  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them  in  their  attempts  to  carry  out 
these  plans  and  thereby  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  people  of  Iowa. 

CONCLUSION 

The  passage  of  this  important  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  will  do  much  to 
improve  higher  education  in  the  First 
District  of  Iowa.  It  is  apparent  that 
Federal  money  is  needed  to  supplement 
State  and  private  funds.  Mr.  Jay  W. 
Stein,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  reported  to  me  that 
"the  total  amount  of  intended  requests 
for  the  coming  year  considerably  exceeds 
the  available  funds  for  both  the  public 
community  colleges  and  the  other  insti- 
tutions. Nine  requests  totaling  $1,671.- 
338  for  eligible  projects  could  not  receive 
a  priority  because  of  insufQcient  funds. 
The  amount  of  available  funds  is  running 
50  percent  behind  the  eligible  needs,  and 
with  the  anticipated  projects  for  next 
year,  the  lag  will  increase." 

President  Howard  R.  Bowen,  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  wrote  to  me  that 
"virtually  every  portion  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  would  benefit  the 
university  and  also  the  other  institutions 
of  Iowa."  President  Bowen  went  on  to 
note  that  the  operating  funds  "for  gen- 
eral educational  purposes  will  need  to 
treble  in  the  next  10  years."  I  cite  these 
figures  onl^  to  point  out  that  substantial 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  is  a  ne- 
cessity. Sister  Mary  Helen,  president  of 
Marycrest  College,  wrote  to  urge  my  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  observed  that 
"the  passage  of  this  bill  is  of  utmost  ne- 
cessity to  all  college  libraries  of  the 
country  and  especially  to  the  Marycrest 
Library  in  particular." 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation which  will  do  so  much  for  higher 
education  in  this  Nation  and  in  the  First 
District  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  This  legislation  will 
go  a  long  way  in  meeting  the  surging 
growth  of  enrollment  in  our  colleges  and 
imiversities.  It  will  strengthen  loan 
programs  so  that  more  students  will  have 
the  opportunity  for  a  college  education; 
it  will  give  assistance  to  our  libraries  and 
ease  the  pressure  of  overcrowded  aca- 
demic facilities. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  and  her  subcommittee  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  fine  work  on 
this  legislation.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  on  H.R.  9567.  Testimony  was  le- 
ceived  from  many  groups  representing 
different  segments  of  our  population. 
The  bill  which  has  been  reported  is  a 
comprehensive  measure  which  will  be 
advantageous  to  large  universities  and 
small  colleges — institutions  from  every 
segment  of  the  country. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  recogrdze 
that  "excellence"  must  be  continually 
sought  in  every  phase  of  our  educational 
activities.    Mediocre   standards  and   a 


merely  better  than  average  curricul-.im 
are  no  longer  enough.  In  strengthening 
existing  laws  and  existing  facilities  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  we  are 
carrying  out  President  Johnson's  na- 
tional objective  of  "full  educational  op- 
portunity" for  every  citizen. 

Facts  and  figures  indicate  that  we  must 
continue  to  strengthen  our  educational 
system.  The  facts  read  like  this:  In  the 
10  years  from  1954  to  1964  the  number  of 
college  and  university  students  climbed 
from  2.4  to  4.8  million — an  increase  of 
100  percent  in  one  decade.  Since  the 
war  the  number  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  has  risen  250 
percent,  from  866  to  approximately  2,300. 

This  legislation  is  divided  into  four 
major  titles,  each  designed  to  strengthen 
a  phase  of  American  higher  education. 

Title  I  proposes  a  5-year  program  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  community 
problems  in  many  areas:  housing,  gov- 
ernment, recreation,  employment,  trans- 
portation, health,  and  land  use.  The  as- 
sistance is  carried  out  by  grants  and 
contracts  designed  to  aid  colleges  and 
universities  in  developing  more  effective 
methods  of  teaching  in  their  adult  edu- 
cation and  extension  programs.  Uni- 
versity-operated programs  can  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  State  plan  and  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
approval.  Such  plans  might  include  pro- 
fessional retraining  and  refresher  pro- 
grams; training  and  consultative  serv- 
ices to  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments; training  in  leadership  and 
program  planning  for  adult  education, 
and  special  programs  for  culturally  dis- 
advantaged adults.  Of  the  $50  million 
authorized  under  title  I,  $2,528,589  would 
be  allocated  for  grants  in  Illinois. 

Title  II  proposes  a  5 -year  program  of 
help  for  institutions  to  acquire  library 
materials  needed  for  their  expanded  re- 
sponsibilities in  research,  teaching,  and 
student  use.  Grants  will  be  made  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, and  other  related  library  ma- 
terials. Grants  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  criteria  as  size  and  age  of 
the  library  collection,  student  enroll- 
ment, endowment,  and  other  financial 
resources. 

In  Illinois  there  are  approximately  63 
institutions  which  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  basic  grants  imder  this  title. 
This  means  that  up  to  $315,000  could  be 
granted  to  colleges  in  Illinois.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  as  much  as  $2  million  would 
be  granted  to  Illinois  institutions  as  sup- 
plemental grants.  There  Is  no  way  to 
give  a  complete  breakdown  of  what  the 
amounts  of  special  purpose  grants  and 
research  and  training  grants  tc  institu- 
tions in  Illinois  would  be.  This  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  desires  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  and  upon  their 
qualifications.  However,  representatives 
of  Illinois  imiversities  have  indicated  an 
interest  in  both  types  of  grants. 

Title  ni  proposes  a  5-year  program  to 
assist  in  raising  the  academic  quality  of 
our  colleges  which  are  struggling  finan- 
cially. Grants  will  be  awarded  to  insti- 
tutions to  engage  in  a  series  of  coopera- 
tive projects  which  would  strengthen 
their  academic  resources.  The  co- 
operative projects  would  include:   ex- 
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change  of  faculty  or  students,  including 
visiting  scholars;  introduction  of  new 
curriculums;  and  faculty  improvement 
programs. 

Illinois  is  fortunate  in  that,  of  its  many 
colleges  and  universities,  less  than  ten 
4-year  colleges  lack  accreditation  and 
that,  in  general,  the  institutions  are  of 
vei-y  high  quality.  However,  participa- 
tion In  this  program  will  not  be  limited 
by  this  high  quality.  Grants  under  this 
title  could  be  used  to  assist  Illinois  insti- 
tutions in  making  cooperative  arrange- 
ments to  assist  developing  institutions  in 
other  States  as  well  as  such  institutions 
in  the  State. 

Title  rv  deals  with  student  assistance. 
A  5-year  program  of  student  financial 
aids  to  make  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation available  to  needy  students  will 
be  instituted.  Four  types  of  such  assist- 
ance are  pi-ovided :  undergraduate  schol- 
arships to  qualified  high  school  graduates 
from  low-income  families;  insured  re- 
duced-interest private  loans  to  both  un- 
dergraduates and  graduate  students 
through  appi-oved  commercial  lenders 
and  cei-tain  State  and  nonprofit  private 
pi-ograms;  an  expanded  work-study  pro- 
gram to  provide  part-time  employment; 
and  extension  and  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program. 

Illinois  would  receive  $903,811  for  a 
reserve  fund  to  insure  loans.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  18,000  to  20,000  students  in 
Illinois  will  make  use  of  NDEA  loans; 
this  would  mean  a  total  grant  of  $10,- 
400,000  to  our  State  alone.  And  the  total 
estimated  amount  of  grants  and  loans  to 
be  available  for  the  State  of  Illinois  is 
$61,189,421.  Estimated  total  benefits  for 
the  State  of  Illinois  under  HJi.  9567  is 
$38,513,708. 

These  four  titles  cover  the  scope  of 
higher  education.  They  first  recognize 
the  need  for  maintaining  academic  ex- 
cellence in  our  colleges  and  universities; 
and,  more  important,  the  plans  and  the 
financial  tools  are  provided  for  fulfilling 
that  need. 

As  a  struggling  college  student  of  the 
last  decade  and  a  recent  schoolteacher 
and  principal,  I  feel  this  bill  meets  the 
needs  of  this  decade  and  even  beyond. 
When  our  policies  are  continually  being 
challenged  abroad,  it  is  here  on  the 
homefront  that  we  must  prepare  our 
youth  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture. Our  strength  lies  in  these  youth, 
and  their  strength,  in  turn  depends  In 
large  part  upon  what  kind  of  education 
they  receive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  9567  Is  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  and  essential  piece 
of  legislation.  I  would  consider  it  a 
major  achievement  of  this  89th  Congress. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  legislation  without  amend- 
ments, and  to  record  an  affirmative  vote 
for  this  measure. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  9567.  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  of  1965. 

The  enactment  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  represented  a 
bold  step  toward  filling  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  felt  by  American  educa- 
tion In  the  1960's:  the  need  In  om- 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
greatly  expanded  physical  facilities  to 


accommodate    the    rapidly    increasing 
number  of  college-age  Americans. 

In  most  particulars,  the  act  is  the  very 
model  of  well-considered,  intelligently 
developed  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion. It  is  comprehensive,  affording 
benefits  to  collegiate  Institutions  of  all 
types — junior  colleges,  4-year  schools, 
and  graduate  institutions.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  Federal  money 
should  not  supplant  State  and  local 
funds,  but  supplement  them,  since  Fed- 
eral funds  can  in  no  case  make  up  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project. 
It  scrupulously  observes  the  American 
tradition  of  State  and  local  control  over 
education,  since  a  State  commission  Is 
charged  with  planning  projects  for  un- 
dergraduate institutions  and  with  asslgn- 
Iiig  relative  priority  to  those  projects, 
and,  in  the  case  of  graduate  institutions, 
the  initiative  In  planning  and  seeking 
grants  rests  with  the  Institution  Itself. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  act  which, 
in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  interested  educators,  stands  in 
need  of  change.  This  involves  provi- 
sions in  the  original  act  regarding  the 
relative  State  and  Federal  percentages 
of  the  cost  of  certain  projects. 

Title  I  deals  with  the  program  of 
grants  for  construction  of  undergradu- 
ate academic  facilities.  Under  the  terms 
of  that  title,  22  percent  of  Federal  funds 
appropriated  must  go  to  the  States  for 
use  at  public  community  colleges  and 
public  technical  institutions,  while  the 
remaining  78  percent  is  to  be  used  for  4- 
year  undergraduate  institutions.  For 
projects  at  4-year  Institutions,  the  State 
commission  determines  the  percentage 
of  total  project  cost  to  be  paid  out  of 
Federal  funds,  except  that  this  percent- 
age may  in  no  case  exceed  33 '/a  peixent. 
This  variable  Federal  percentage  affords 
the  State  commission  latitude  In  meet- 
ing the  varying  needs  of  4-year  institu- 
tions throughout  the  State. 

The  language  in  the  sections  dealing 
with  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools  leaves  no  such  latitude, 
however,  and  therein  lies  the  bar  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  act.  The  act 
states  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  project  at  such  an  Institution 
must  be  40  percent,  no  more,  no  less.  As 
a  result  of  this  Inflexible  stipulation,  in- 
equities In  the  community  college  pro- 
gram have  been  produced. 

I  do  not  think  it  immoderate  to  say 
that  California  Is  at  least  the  peer  of 
any  State  In  the  Union  in  Its  commit- 
ment to  education  in  general,  and  to  the 
community  college  concept  in  particular. 
During  this  past  academic  year,  79  jun- 
ior colleges  operated  in  California,  74  of 
them  under  public  control.  These  col- 
leges enrolled  84  of  every  100  college  stu- 
dents on  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
level.  It  should  be  obvious  that  anything 
which  affects  these  schools  adversely 
must,  in  turn,  have  adverse  effects  on 
California's  entire  educational  program. 

And  the  rigid  40-percent  Federal  share 
requirement  does  affect  our  junior  col- 
leges adversely.  California's  1965  allot- 
ment for  the  public  community  college 
building  pi'ogram  was  approximately  $3.8 
million.  Forty-five  Institutions  applied 
for  grants  out  of  this  sum  and  were  duly 


assigned  priorities  by  the  State  commis- 
sion, Foothill  Jimior  College  being  rated 
No.  1.  Now,  It  happens  that  Foothill's 
building  plan  called  for  an  entire  new 
campus  entailing  a  total  cost  of  about 
$12  million.  Of  this  sum,  the  Federal 
Government,  remember,  must  pay  40 
percent,  or  $4.8  million.  Consequently, 
not  only  did  the  entii'e  junior  college  al- 
lotment for  1965  go  to  that  one  institu- 
tion, but,  in  addition,  $1  million  of  the 
1966  allotment  must  go  to  Foothill  before 
projects  at  other  institutions  can  be 
funded. 

I  do  not  wLsh  to  impugn  Foothill  Jun- 
ior College  in  any  way.  It  is  a  fine 
institution.  Since  opening  in  1958,  it  lias 
grown  to  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
8,000  students,  and  a  second  campus  is 
definitely  required.  What  I  wish  to  say 
Is  this:  If  the  State  commission  had  been 
allowed  to  vary  the  Federal  share  of 
junior  college  projects,  as  It  can  with 
projects  in  4-year  institutions,  Foothill 
could  have  received,  say,  20  percent  of 
the  allotment,  and  the  other  funds  could 
have  been  used  to  begin  projects  at  some 
of  the  44  other  deserving  junior  colleges 
that  were  left  waiting. 

California  does  not  present  the  only 
example  of  problems  arising  from  the 
40-percent  Federal  share  provision  in  the 
act.  In  Alabama,  12  junior  colleges  ap- 
plied for  grants,  but  only  2  could  be 
granted  funds.  In  Michigan.  2  of  14 
received  grants;  in  New  Jersey,  1  of  3; 
in  Texas,  3  of  17;  In  Illinois,  l.of  3^  UJ 
Missouri,  2  of  5 ;  and  so  on. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion have  recognized  the  faulty  aspect 
of  an  otherwise  good  program  and  have 
moved  to  remedy  it  by  Inserting  the 
needed  amendment  in  title  V,  H.R.  9567. 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
amendment  would  remove  the  manda- 
tory 40  percent  Federal  share  provision 
for  the  junior  college  program,  replac- 
ing It  with  language  authorizing  the 
State  comLmdssion  to  establish  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  each  project,  with  the 
limitation  that  the  Federal  share  can  in 
no  event  exceed  40  percent. 

I  pledge  my  support  for  this  measure 
when  it  reaches  the  floor.  When  it  is 
passed,  and  I  believe  it  must  be  passed, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  should 
Indeed  stand  as  a  model  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  American  education. 

One  of  the  most  vital  pieces  of  legis- 
lation before  Congress  this  year  is  H.R. 
9567,  the  bill  to  strengthen  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  students  for  education  beyond 
the  high  school.  This  measure  is  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  meet  with  any 
confidence  the  challenges  of  the  future, 
for  higher  education  has  become  central 
to  even  our  most  fundamental  hopes. 

During  my  lifetime  one  of  the  more 
significant  developments  has  been  this 
growing  relevance  of  higher  education 
for  nearly  every  aspect  of  our  lives.  In 
an  age  marked  by  almost  continual  in- 
novation and  change,  the  requirements 
for  well  developed  minds  and  skills  in- 
crease daily.  Awareness  of  these  new 
requirements  is  evidenced  in  the  swift 
lise  in  the  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
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eollege-age  population  who 
lege.    For  example,  a  quarter 
tui-y  ago  only  14  percent  of 
18-  to  21-year-olds  were  enrolled 
lege.    In  1963  the  percentage 
40  percent. 

It  has  become  a  fact  of  life  fchat  more 
and  better  education  is  a  pr  mary  re- 
quirement of  our  times  and  a  necessity 
for  the  future.  The  magnitude  of  the 
needs  cannot  be  overstated.  Scientists, 
-scholars,  and  statisticians  te  1  us  over 
and  over  that  we  are  living  in  i  world  of 
unprecedented  rapid  and  rev  )lutionary 
change.  Education,  particularly  higher 
education,  must  lead  the  wa/  in  pre- 
paring us  to  Uve  midst  this  change. 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  put  i^  this  way 
many  y^ars  ago: 
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In  the  past   the  timespan  of 
change  was  considerably  longer  tian 
a  single  human  life.     Thus,  marfclnd 
be  trained  gradually  to  adapt, 
the  timespan   is  considerably 
that  of  a  human  life  and  accoAllni 
training  must  prepare   Individuals 
a  novelty  of  conditions. 

Today  our  Nation  can  be  onl^  as  strong 
as  its  educational  resources 

As  the  headlines  all  to  ofteji 
the  problems  in  higher 
pressing.    A  veritable  flood  o: 
is  seeking  admission  to  college; 
versities  and  by  1970  a  50- 
in  school  enrollment  is 
lu-e  to  make  preparations  for 
mean  that  100,000  qualified 
graduates  a  year  will  not 
enter     college.    Higher 
called  upon  to  expand  without 
quality.    The  threat  of  our 
becoming  "faceless  factories" 
very  real  problem.    The  costs 
Ing  college  are  spiralling.    Th( 
upon   institutions   of   higher 
made  for  pubUc  service  and 
ment  in  community,  national 
national  problems  grow 

These  of  course  are  only  a 
perplexing  problems  faced  by 
cation.    Because  our  colleges 
versities  are  priceless  national 
I  strongly  favor  enactment  of 
ure  to  assist  in  correcting 
and  strengthening  higher 

The  Higher  Education  Act 
a  balanced  and  farsighted 
some   of   the   more   serious 
and  needs  in  higher  education 

First,  the  proposed  act  woulp 
colleges  and  universities  in 
resources  to  solving  the 
lems  of  urban  life  much  as 
bringing  progress  to  our  farm 
areas.     Through  a  program 
and  contracts  to  universities 
continuing  adult  education 
sion  programs  would  be 
assist  in  the  solution  of 
lems.    Some  of  the  problems 
receive  consideration  are  houking,  pov- 
erty,   government,   recreation    employ- 
ment, youth  opportunities,  tijansporta- 
tion,  health,  and  land  use 

Second,  the  act  would  attatk  library 
inadequacies  in  our  institution !  of  high- 
er education.  At  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  our  college  and  university 
libraries  are  below  minimum  standards 
and  the  situation  is  worsening.    Tlie  col- 
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lege  population  explosion  and  the  knowl- 
edge explosion  are  making  it  virtually 
impossible  for  these  library  resources  to 
reach  required  levels  of  effectiveness.  At 
the  very  core  of  the  higher  educational 
system,  libraries  are  basic  to  the  quality 
of  education  and  usefulness'' of  the  in- 
stitution. The  proposed  measure  to  as- 
sist colleges  and  universities  to  acquire 
much  needed  Ubrary  materials,  encour- 
age new  and  enlarged  programs  of  li- 
braiT  training,  and  promote  research 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  libraries  and  library 
and  information  sciences  is  urgently 
needed. 

A  third  objective  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  would  be  to  help  developing 
institutions  so  that  they  might  con- 
tribute fully  to  our  higher  education  ob- 
jectives. By  raising  the  academic  quality 
of  some  of  our  weaker  colleges  which 
have  been  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  our 
educational  resources  would  be  strength- 
ened immeasurably.  We  know  that 
every  college  must  be  well  staffed  and 
well  equipped  and  with  an  up-to-date 
curriculum  in  order  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  student  and  society,  yet  an  esti- 
mated 10  percent  of  our  baccalaureate 
degree  granting  institutions  are  not  ac- 
credited by  the  appropriate  regional  or 
professional  association.  The  proposed 
program  authorizes  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  help  them  in 
carrrying  out  cooperative  arrangements 
for  such  activities  as  exchange  of  faculty, 
visiting  scholars,  joint  use  of  facilities 
such  as  libraries  or  laboratories,  intro- 
duction of  new  curriculum,  and  other 
projects  which  would  improve  the  devel- 
oping institution. 

Fourth  and  last,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  would  offer  a  program  of 
student  financial  aids  to  make  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education  available  to  aca- 
demically qualified  students  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  As  a  Nation  com- 
mitted to  human  values  and  a  belief  in 
man's  potentialities  we  cannot  and  must 
not  fail  to  provide  opportunities  for  every 
young  person  to  develop  his  talents  to 
the  fullest  of  his  ability.  Higher  educa- 
tion has  become  the  chief  way  in  which 
individual  opportunity  is  realized.  We 
are  untrue  to  our  democratic  ideal*  if 
youths  are  barred  from  a  college  educa- 
tion because  of  their  economic  status. 

The  program  of  student  assistance 
contained  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
gives  priority  to  closing  the  gap  which 
exists  in  equality  of  opportimity  for  at- 
tending college  and  attempts  to  make 
higher  education  a  possibility  for  all. 
The  program  uses  the  "package"  ap- 
proach to  include  several  types  of  stu- 
dent assistance  to  help  meet  the  unique 
need  of  each  student.  Four  types  of  as- 
sistance would  be  available  including 
first,  undergraduate  scholarships  to 
qualified  high  school  graduates  from 
low-income  families;  second,  federally 
insured  reduced  interest  loans  from  com- 
mercial lending  sources  for  education 
beyond  the  high  school;  third,  expansion 
of  the  work-study  program  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to 
provide  part-time  employment  for  col- 
lege students;  and  fourth,  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  national  defense  stu- 


dent loan  program.  I  believe  such  a 
comprehensive  program  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  shameful  waste  of  human 
talent — talent  crucial  to  the  national 
welfare. 

America  must  strive  to  remain  a  truly 
great  civilization.  The  strength  of  its 
educational  resources  will  help  us  to  do 
so.  President  Kennedy,  addressing  an 
audience  in  my  home  State  of  California, 
remarked: 

In  a  time  of  turbulence  and  change,  it  Is 
more  true  than  ever  that  knowledge  Is  power; 
for  only  by  true  underst.indlng  and  stead- 
fast Judgment  are  we  able  to  master  the 
challenge  of  history.  If  this  Is  so  we  must 
strive  to  acquire  knowledge — and  to  apply 
it  with  wisdom. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  education 
can  be  a  reservoir  of  human  resources 
necessary  for  meeting  the  challenge  of 
history.  I  strongly  support  and  urge  en- 
actment of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
demands  on  our  colleges  and  universities 
today  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
Every  year  more  qualified  students  are 
graduating  from  high  schools  across  our 
land.  Every  year  the  number  who  could 
benefit  from  a  college  education,  and  in 
turn  make  a  greater  contribution  to  our 
society,  increases.  Yet  every  year  count- 
less thousands  are  denied  this  opportu- 
nity because  of  limiited  facilities,  and 
thousands  more  are  barred  because  they 
lack  the  necessary  funds. 

This  bill  before  us  today  will  not  cor- 
rect all  of  these  faults,  or  eliminate 
every  discrepancy.  But  it  will  help  sub- 
stantially to  bring  us  closer  to  what  must 
be  our  continually  sought  after  goal,  and 
that  is  an  educational  system  that  allows 
each  and  eveiy  American  to  pui'sue  his 
schooling  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his 
capabilities. 

My  own  State  of  California,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  take  justifiable  pride  in 
its  higher  education  program  which 
complements  the  resources  of  private 
universities  and  colleges  with  a  coordi- 
nated system  of  public  junior  colleges. 
State  colleges  and  the  several  cam- 
puses of  the  University  of  California. 
But  extensive  as  this  system  is,  it  too 
needs  to  be  expanded  greatly,  and  as  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  make  clear,  the  require- 
ment of  other  States  to  expand  and  im- 
prove their  facilities  and  opportunities 
is  nothing  short  of  critical. 

Previous  programs  to  aid  higher  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Chairman,  have  concen- 
trated on  improving  facilities  and  pro- 
viding student  loan  assistance.  These 
have  been  important  and  I  have  sup- 
ported them,  but  they  have  been  defi- 
cient in  one  important  respect,  and  that 
is  their  omission  of  scholarship  grants 
to  exceptionally  needy  students.  This 
bill,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has  finally  rec- 
ognized the  urgent  need  for  such  assist- 
ance and  I  strongly  recommend  that  It 
be  supported. 

The  other  provisions  of  this  bill  de- 
serve to  be  supported  as  well.  Certainly 
the  upgrading  of  college  libraries,  co- 
operative programs  to  aid  struggling 
colleges,  and  a  national  teaching  fellow- 
ship  program    to    attract    outstanding 
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young  scholars,  are  all  essential  If  the 
realities  of  our  higher  educational  sys- 
tem are  to  match  its  promise  and  our 
expectations. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
thoroughly  consistent  with  our  tradi- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  to  higher  edu- 
cation which  dates  back  to  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862,  to  the  GI  bills  which  as- 
sisted some  3  million  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  to  attend 
college,  and  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  has  aided  more 
than  300,000  students  in  more  than  1,500 
institutions. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  the  fullest 
possible  educational  development  of  our 
human  resources.  It  is,  in  brief,  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  America  and  I 
urge  that  it  be  passed  by  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  I  can  think  of  few 
bills  which  will  be  as  valuable  to  our 
country  and  its  citizens.  A  vital  key  to 
individual  success  is  education  and  a  key 
to  the  unique  strength  of  our  Nation  is 
the  unparalleled  flow  of  creative  ideas, 
social  as  well  as  scientific,  that  charac- 
teiizes  the  United  States.  As  we 
strengthen  and  improve  our  educational 
system,  so  we  build  the  strength  of  our 
society. 

-  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
aimed  at  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
colleges  and  universities,  especially  the 
mounting  costs  of  advanced  schooling. 
This  is  of  special  concern  to  my  district 
where  more  than  20  percent  of  my  con- 
stituents are  students,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  either  now  in  college  or  in 
secondary  schools.  With  a  median  in- 
come of  about  $6,400,  the  average  family 
head  In  my  district  is  anxious  to  make 
higher  education  available  to  his  children 
but  is  caught  In  the  squeeze  between 
rising  living  costs  and  skyrocketing  tui- 
tion charges. 

I  am  pleased  that  special  help  is  being 
extended  in  this  bill  to  needy  students 
through  an  increased  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program  for  the  neediest. 
However,  I  find  it  equally  significant  that 
special  aid  will  be  extended  through  in- 
sured loan  programs  to  families  in  the 
income  group  which  is  above  the  poverty 
level  but  below  a  $15,000  annual  income 
level,  subject  to  adjustment  based  on 
size  of  family.  Students  from  these 
families  can  get  loans  which  draw  no  in- 
terest while  the  student  is  in  college  and 
which  are  to  be  repaid  after  completion 
of  their  education  with  a  postcoUege  in- 
terest rate  of  3  percent.  These  loans 
will  therefore  be  of  greater  help  to  hard- 
pressed  families  than  the  loans  now 
available  under  the  New  York  State  pro- 
gram. 

Under  this  bill  loans  will  also  be  avail- 
able for  families  with  higher  incomes, 
but  in  such  cases  there  will  be  no  interest 
subsidy.  This  will  parallel  the  New  York 
program,  and  extend  such  loans  to 
other  States. 

The  expansion  of  the  work -study  pro- 
gram is  also  desirable.  By  means  of 
Federal  grants  of  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  program — through  June  1967,  and 


75  percent  thereafter — 300.000  students 
will  be  able  to  get  part-time  Jobs  which 
may  yield  as  much  as  $500  a  year.  I  am 
pleased  that,  although  preference  for 
these  jobs  will  be  given  to  low-income 
families,  students  from  modest  circum- 
stances can  participate  in  the  program  if 
they  need  aid. 

As  we  remove  the  financial  barriers  to 
higher  education,  it  is  fitting  that  we  are 
also  doubling  the  authorization  for 
grants  for  construction  of  college  facili- 
ties. The  existing  program  has  demon- 
strated its  utility.  In  my  own  District 
earlier  this  year,  both  Manhatttan  Col- 
lege and  Mount  St.  Vincent's  secured 
grants  for  dormitory  construction. 
Equally  important  is  the  doubling  of 
grants  for  constiiiction  of  graduate 
school  facilities  and  the  subsidy  (up  to  40 
percent  of  cost)  for  State  or  community 
public  colleges  and  public  technical  in- 
stitutions. 

This  bill  also  provides  valuable  sup- 
port for  universities  sponsoring  commu- 
nity service  projects  aimed  at  solving 
specific  urban  problems  and  for  improve- 
ment of  library  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know,  from  Census 
data,  that  the  college  graduate  will  prob- 
ably earn  $140,000  more  in  his  lifetime 
than  will  the  person  without  su«i  educa- 
tion. However,  the  financial  advance  is 
only  part  of  the  benefit  enjoyed  by  those 
who  have  had  the  chance  fully  to  develop 
their  talents,  skills  and  aptitude.  Our 
communities,  our  country  and  the  free 
world  will  all  be  the  beneficiaries  of  what 
we  do  here  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  strengthen, 
in  many  appropriate  ways,  the  college 
level  education  opportunities  in  our 
country.  Its  assistance  will  be  felt  by 
the  colleges,  by  the  students  and  by  the 
local  taxpayers  who  have  been  unable 
to  raise  adequate  funds  for  these  worthy 
objectives.  Perhaps  here  and  there  per- 
fections could  be  made  in  the  program, 
but  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  highly 
meritorious  and  I  hope  that  it  will  pass 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9567,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  While  I 
regret  that  the  committee  did  not  give 
this  particular  bill  more  intensive  con- 
sideration, it  deals  with  a  subject  which 
has  always  held  particular  interest  for 
me  and  proposes  programs  in  an  area  I 
have  always  felt  Federal  action  to  be 
necessary  and  appropriate.  Unlike  sec- 
ondary schools,  institutions  of  higher 
education  generally  enroll  students  from 
widely  scattered  areas  of  the  country 
and  for  this  reason  they  represent  na- 
tional, rather  than  local,  interests.  In 
addition,  the  demands  which  our  popu- 
lation growth  is  making  on  these  institu- 
tions place  a  burden  on  higher  educa- 
tional facilities  which  makes  Federal 
action  appropriate.  As  a  Member  who 
has  long  supported  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education,  I  am  pleased  that  the  present 
legislation  recognizes  the  responsibility 
of  the  national  Government  in  this  area. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that  this  bill  emphasizes  the  development 
of  our  educational  facilities  both  in  size 
and  in  quality.    This  seems  to  me  an  im- 


portant point.  During  the  hearings  on 
this  bill.  Education  Commissioner  Keppel 
stated  the  case  for  Federal  initiatives  in 
this  area  when  he  said  that  "higher  edu- 
cation is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  a  neces- 
sity." I  think  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  necessity  to  which  Mr. 
Keppel  referred  is  not  that  of  possessing 
a  university  degree  but  that  of  develop- 
ing a  well-educated  mind.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  present  legislation  recognizes 
this  fact. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
December  12,  1963,  I  expressed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  my  deep  satis- 
faction with  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963. 

Much  has  happened  in  higher  educa- 
tion since  that  day,  both  in  the  way  of 
legislation  and  on  the  campuses  the  act 
was  designed  to  assist  and  influence. 
That  bill  which  I  approved  at  the  time 
provided  for  matching  grants  to  con- 
struct college  facilities  of  all  kinds,  grad- 
uate as  well  as  undergraduate.  Loans 
for  the  same  purpose  were  also  made 
available.  Authorized  at  that  time  also 
was  $230  million  annually  for  under- 
graduate facilities  with  a  set-aside  for 
junior  colleges  and  technical  institu- 
tions, and  for  graduate  institutions  the 
amount  was  $60  million  per  year. 

Now,  after  2  years  of  experience  with 
the  act,  we  have  a  bill  before  us  to  double 
that  effort  and  to  add  some  very  desir- 
able features  which  should  materially 
assist  our  institutions  in  their  struggle 
to  provide  high  quality  educational  op- 
portunity for  every  qualified  student. 
The  act  of  1963  was  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  enrollments  would  in- 
crease to  5,220,000  by  1965.  Already 
that  enrollment  is  200,000  more  than  we 
had  anticipated.  At  this  rate  our  goals 
for  the  entire  5-year  period  must  be 
drastically  reassessed  and  revised.  By 
1970  the  progress  for  which  we  had 
hoped  would  be  a  defeat  and  not  a  vic- 
tory unless  a  more  dramatic  increase  in 
college  building  can  be  brought  about. 
Fortunately  for  everyone  the  colleges, 
particularly  those  institutions  which 
traditionally  assume  the  leadership, 
have  forged  ahead  and  stand  ready  to 
do  what  is  required.  Many  of  our  in- 
stitutions, despite  great  odds,  can  pro- 
duce the  funds  needed  to  match  much 
larger  Federal  grants.  They  have  the 
projects  ready.  This  is  exactly  what 
was  intended  when  the  original  facilities 
act  was  passed.  Whether  the  presence 
of  the  grants  encouraged  bold  planning 
and  clear  vision  of  the  future  or  just  un- 
corked the  flood  of  expansion  long  de- 
sired but  dammed  up  by  lack  of  funds 
will  never  be  known.  We  do  know  that 
it  is  a  mighty  good  thing  that  the  race 
is  on.  The  new  version  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  exactly  doubles 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  build  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  the  other  desperately  needed  physi- 
cal facilities  which  make  the  places  in 
which  education  happens. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been 
discovering  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
building  job  some  other  deficiencies  re- 
quiring prompt  attention  have  come  into 
focus  and  are  now  being  tackled  in  the 
bill  now  before  us.    A  college  has  some 
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aspire  to  have  a  medical  school  or  other 
program  of  health  professional  training. 
HJl.  12,  which  2  years  ago  became  Public 
Law  88-129,  authorized  $205  million  over 

3  years  to  build  medical  schools,  dental 
schools,  and  other  professional  schools. 
H.R.  3141,  reported  out  by  the  committee 
upon  which  I  sit,  authorizes  an  increase 
for  these  purposes  over  the  next  3  years. 
This  too  has  been  based  upon  the  superb 
performance  by  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Sixty-three  projects  have  been 
funded  and  they  will  Increase  enroll- 
ments in  these  vital  professions  by  2,279. 
Already  18  medical  schools  are  expand- 
ing and  6  entirely  new  ones  are  under- 
way. If  the  funds  In  H.R.  3141  are 
matched,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  be,  there 
will  be  created  6,000  new  first-year  places. 
Moving  at  forced  draft  to  produce  med- 
ical professionals,  as  this  program  obvi- 
ously means  to  do.  we  shall  be  hard  put 
to  mantain  the  present  doctor-patient 
ratio  in  our  country. 

As  successful  as  matching  grants  for 
construction  have  been  and  promise  to 
be,  they  are  obviously  not  enough.  The 
colleges  have  been  willing  to  assimie  the 
responsibility  for  increasing  enrollments 
when  accepting  grants  for  construction. 
An  amendment  which  I  proposed  2  years 
ago  made  this  a  requirement.  Despite 
the  best  efforts  of  the  schools,  there  must 
be  more  inducement  and  assistance  to 
further  increase  the  number  of  doctors 
graduated  in  the  years  to  come.  And  It 
must  be  started  at  once.  A  student  em- 
barking now  on  the  study  of  medicine 
does  not  become  a  general  practitioner 
until  1972  and  if  he  specializes  he  will 
not  be  fully  qualified  imtil  1975. 

Aside  fram  the  problem  of  attracting 
the  right  students  anf'  easing  the  burden 
of  the  cost  of  a  medical  education  the 
medical  schools  are  facing  Increasing 
difficulties.  These  arise  from  a  variety 
of  situations,  Teaching  loads  are  heavier 
because  of  Increased  enrollments  and  the 
upsurge  of  continuing  education  for 
practitioners.  Federal  research  is  at- 
tractive from  both  a  career  and  a  mone- 
tary standpoint  to  the  detriment  of  med- 
ical teaching.  Medical  school  expenses 
ro.se  152  percent  from  1957  to  1963.  Stu- 
dent-faculty   ratios   which   ideally   are 

4  to  1  for  medical  education  are  now  as 
high  as  7  to  1  in  some  places. 

The  answer,  or  part  of  it.  lies  in  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  3141,  which  author- 
izes grants  to  all  medical  schools  if  they 
agree  to  increase  enrollments  by  2  Va  per- 
cent or  5  students,  whichever  is  greater. 
After  the  first  year  they  may  re- 
ceive $25,000,  plus  S500  per  full-time 
student.  Poorer  schools  undoubtedly 
will  use  this  for  faculty.  Stronger 
schools  may  use  it  to  strengthen  curric- 
ulum or  to  experiment  with  innova- 
tions in  medical  education  which  will 
then  benefit  all  schools,  large  and  small. 
In  addition  to  these  general  grants,  there 
may  also  be  special  grants  to  schools 
needing  additional  assistance  to  stay  ac- 
credited or  to  gain  accreditation.  Obvi- 
ously the  purpose  here  is  to  preserve  any 
existing  capacity  for  the  production  of 
medical  personnel  and  build  it  to  useful 
productivity,  rather  than  lose  it  and 
build  new  schools — a  costly  and  time- 
consuming  process.    Special  grants  may 


Increase  from  a  maximum  of  $100,000 
In  1966  to  a  maximum  of  $400,000  in 
1969.  Both  programs  together  authorize 
$170  million  over  the  next  4  years. 

These  two  legislative  proposals  together 
represent  a  broad  and  ambitious  at- 
tempt to  strike  at  the  roots  of  our  edu- 
cational troubles,  as  far  as  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  are  concerned. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  In  the  last 
few  years.  We  have  learned  much  and 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  academic  world,  it  may 
be  possible  to  capitalize  upon  that  ex- 
perience and  strengthen  our  colleges  and 
universities,  including  our  health  profes- 
sional schools  to  meet  the  educational 
challenge  facing  our  country.  H.R.  9567 
improves  and  expands  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Faculties  Act  of  1963.  It  meets 
the  needs  of  higher  education  and  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

It  is  recognized  fact  that  the  eflflcacy 
of  higher  education  depends  greatly  upon 
its  quality,  it  direction,  and  its  extent. 
The  tremendous  increase  in  recent  >ears 
of  the  enrollment  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  Indicative  not  only  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  but  also  of  an  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  ix>pulation  of  the  value 
of  a  college  education.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration,  therefore,  that  the 
college  education  which  is  today  being 
acquired  by  our  citizens,  young  and  not- 
so-young  alike,  is  not  allowed  to  become 
inferior  in  quality  as  compared  with  that 
which  was  available  to  preceding  gener- 
ations of  Americans.  Our  national  in- 
terest demands  that  we  maintain,  yes, 
even  improve,  the  quality  of  education 
which  is  being  offered  today  by  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

There  are  constant  reminders  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  automation. 
Even  as  we  are  deliberating  on  this  bill 
which  would  provide  much-needed  as- 
sistance to  our  colleges  and  imiversities 
and  the  communities  which  they  serve, 
two  of  our  astronauts  are  in  space  dem- 
onstrating to  the  world  the  state  of  Amer- 
ica's technological  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement. It  is  of  primary  importance 
if  this  country  is  to  continue  its  position 
of  leadership,  that  our  college  students 
of  today  and  our  country's  leaders  of 
tomorrow  be  provided  with  adequate  and 
up-to-date  tools  of  learning. 

Our  attention  is  directed  with  utmost 
urgency  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  to- 
day for  more  professional,  technical,  and 
skilled  workers  is  on  the  increase.  We 
are  told  that  in  just  5  years  we  will  need 
an  additional  800,000  engineers  and  sci- 
entists. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  faced 
also  with  the  frightening  problem  of 
having  1"2  million  employees  lose  their 
jobs  to  automation  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  points  to  the 
increasing  demands  which  are  being 
made  upon  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  While  our  colleges  and  luu- 
versities  are  struggling  to  provide  our 
increasing  number  of  young  citizens  with 
the  learning  and  skills  they  seek,  our  in- 
stitutions are  being  more  and  more  sad- 
dled with  the  problem  pt  providing  for 
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the  increasing  number  of  working  adults 
in  our  urban  population  who  recognize 
the  need  for  and  therefore  seek  advanced 
training  and  higher  education. 

H.R.  9567  would  encourage  and  enable 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  re- 
spond to  these  increased  demands  of  the 
communities  they  serve.  Community 
service  programs  which  are  provided  for 
imder  title  I  of  the  bill,  for  example,  will 
enable  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
meet  the  shai-per  requirements  of  occu- 
pational, social,  and  cultural  competence 
sought  by  adults  in  our  lu-ban  commimi- 
ties. 

It  has  been  my  personal  observation 
that  books  and  higher  education  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate, therefore,  that  this  legislation  should 
also  provide  for  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  college  and  imiversity  li- 
braries throughout  the  Nation. 

Due  to  this  rapidly  Increasing  demand 
for  higher  education,  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions are  having  their  facilities 
taxed  beyond  capacity,  with  the  alarm- 
ing result  that  they  are  not  offering  ed- 
ucation of  an  adequately  high  standard. 
The  situation  is  correctly  appraised  by 
Commissioner  of  Education  Keppel  who 
states: 

Perhaps  if  we  did  not  need  all  our  insti- 
tutions we  might  turn  our  backs  and  allow 
only  the  fittest  of  our  colleges  to  survive. 
This  is  a  step  we  cannot  afford.  We  must 
instead  regard  developing  institutions  as 
among  our  greatest  challenges. 

Title  m  of  H.R.  9567  seeks  to  meet 
this  challenge  by  providing  a  program  to 
strengthen  developing  institutions. 

It  is  reassuring  that  the  area  of  stu- 
dent sissistance  is  not  being  overlooked 
in  this  legislation.  Through  a  program 
of  grants  and  loans,  students  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  will  be  given  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
a  college  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  face  of  America's 
exploding  college  and  university  popula- 
tion, we  must  provide  a  legislative  pro- 
gram that  will  give  proper  direction  to 
higher  education,  insuring  its  quality  but 
without  limiting  its  extent.  This  legis- 
lation will  provide  such  a  program.  I 
urge  a  imanimous  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
9567. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  age  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  growing  importance  of  higher 
education.  More  and  more  jobs  at  every 
level  of  our  highly  complex  and  techno- 
logically advanced  civilization  require 
not  only  a  college  degree,  but  also  the 
knowledge  and  skills  which  a  college  edu- 
cation can  give  to  an  individual. 

College  training,  once  thought  of  as  a 
luxury  for  only  a  few,  is  now  becoming 
an  essential  for  the  many.  Further 
higher  learning  at  the  graduate  school 
level  is  also  becoming  more  and  more 
demanded. 

This  is  why  I  think  every  Representa- 
tive to  this  Congress  and,  indeed,  every 
American,  should  strongly  support  the 
bill  before  us  at  this  time  which  promises 
to  contribute  immensely  to  strengthening 
American  higher  learning.  This  is  H.R. 
9567,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  de- 
serves our  support  however  not  just  be- 


cause it  Is  a  bill  to  aid  American  higher 
education.  Rather  it  deserves  our  en- 
thusiasm because  it  is  a  well-designed 
and  carefully  thought  out  piece  of  educa- 
tion legislation  which  is  aimed  at  sup- 
porting higher  learning,  and  higher 
learning  opportunities.  In  our  country 
in  a  nimiber  of  very  important  and  very 
specific  ways. 

Each  provision  of  H.R.  9567  applies  to 
a  different,  but  equally  pressing  need  in, 
or  closely  related  to,  higher  learning. 

First  of  all,  we  know  that  one  of  the 
big  immediate  needs  in  higher  education 
is  to  make  our  colleges  and  universities 
capable  of  being  used  to  help  us  solve 
some  of  our  critical  social  problems  of 
urban  living.  We  live  in  an  age  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  urbanized,  as 
we  all  know.  And,  this  urbanization  has 
caused,  and  is  causing,  major  problems 
to  both  urban  and  suburban  living  in 
such  areas  as  traffic,  zoning,  water  and 
air  pollution,  juvenile  delinquency,  hous- 
ing, unemployment,  and  intergroup  and 
race  relations.  We  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get  to  solve  these  problems — and 
In  this  effort  the  potentially  great  and 
powerful  intellectual  resources  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  could  be 
extremely  helpful. 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  community  service  programs,  would 
give  our  higher  education  institutions 
just  the  boost  they  need  to  start  and 
maintain  programs  that  could  assist 
communities  to  find  solutions  to  their 
difficulties.  Basically,  the  5-year  pro- 
gram under  this  title  would  give  funds  to 
these  institutions  so  that  they  could 
sponsor  educational  programs,  activities, 
or  services  which  would  be  specifically 
designed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  urban 
or  suburban  problems. 

Now,  getting  to  the  needs  of  some  vital 
miiversity  resources  themselves,  we  see 
that  one  of  the  most  important  demands 
on  any  institution  of  higher  learning  to- 
day is  on  its  libraries  and  library  re- 
sources. With  the  explosion  in  knowl- 
edge over  the  past  few  years,  access  to 
thousands  of  updated  books,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  "classics,"  is  more  important 
than  ever.  Also,  the  needs  of  increasing 
enrollments  at  all  levels  is  not  only  for 
more  books,  but  for  more  trained  library 
personnel  to  help  them  use  library  re- 
sources more  effectively. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  9567  would  help 
strengthen  our  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  vital  library  area.  This  title.  Col- 
lege Ljljrary  Assistance  and  Library 
Training  and  Research,  would  establish 
5-year  programs  of  grants  to  assist  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  acquire 
books  and  certain  other  materials  for 
library  purposes,  to  train  persons  in 
librarianship,  and  it  would  aid  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  improve  its  re- 
sources for  the  uses  of  scholarship. 

Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  Strengthening  Developing  In- 
stitutions, would  hit  at  yet  another 
crucial  area  of  American  higher  learning. 
It  would  grant  aid  to  our  numerous 
schools  at  this  level  which  have  the  po- 
tential for  being  fine  educational  institu- 
tions but  which,  at  present,  for  lack  of 
funds  and  for  other  resisons,  have  not 
achieved  the  high  quality  of  educational 


offering  which  America  needs.  The  Fed- 
eral funds  would  help  these  schools, 
called  "developing  institutions",  to  grow 
stronger  through  grants  for  planning, 
developing,  and  carrying  out  cooperative 
arrangements  (between  institutions, 
agencies,  organizations,  or  businesses 
and  developing  institutions)  which 
promise  to  strengthen  the  academic  pro- 
grams in  these  schools.  In  addition,  na- 
tional teaching  fellowships  would  be 
awarded  to  highly  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents and  junior  members  of  the  faculty 
of  colleges  and  universities  to  encourage 
such  individuals  to  teach  at  these  devel- 
oping schools. 

Then,  in  title  IV,  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  we  come  to  the  large 
and  critical  area  of  providing  essential 
help  for  American  youth  to  attend  and 
take  advantage  of  the  learning  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  This  title, 
student  assistance,  is  made  up  of  three 
parts,  each  one  designed  to  help  our 
young  people  acquire  the  funds  to  finance 
their  college  educations. 

First,  outright  educational  opportunity 
grants  would  be  made  to  needy  but  able 
youth  to  help  them  pay  for  their  college 
education.  In  light  of  our  current  war 
on  poverty,  these  scholarships  for  needy 
college  youth  are  particularly  appro- 
priate. Then,  a  system  of  Federal,  State, 
and  private  programs  of  low-interest  in- 
sured loans  to  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  would  be  supported 
with  the  Federal  Government  actually 
Insuring  certain  loans  and  paying  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  on  certain  loans. 
Finally,  the  already  existing  college  work- 
study  program  which  aids  youth,  par- 
ticularly youth  from  low-income  fami- 
lies, to  earn  money  and  go  to  school  at 
the  same  time,  would  be  expanded. 

It  is  clear  that  the  aim  of  these  provi- 
sions for  various  types  of  student  assist- 
ance xmder  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  to  help  all  American  youth  who 
have  the  intelligence  and  ability  for  col- 
lege where  they  belong — and  where  they 
can  acquire  the  educated  talent  which 
our  country  needs. 

Finally,  by  amending  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  title  V  of  H.R.  9567 
broadens  aid  for  construction  of  under- 
graduate college  facilities  to  better  as- 
sure our  Nation's  colleges  the  building 
funds  they  need  to  keep  up  with  our  rap- 
idly expanding   college  enrollments. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  in 
each  of  its  provisions  that  I  have  briefly 
mentioned,  makes  concrete  plans  for 
spending  Federal  money  to  meet  some  of 
the  most  vital  present  needs  of  America's 
colleges  and  universities.  With  our  sup- 
port, the  promise  that  this  bill  holds  for 
building  American  higher  learning  can 
become  a  reality — and  our  Nation  can  be 
well  on  the  way  to  fashioning  the  great- 
est system  of  advanced  learning  ever 
known  to  a  democracy. 

I,  therefore,  urge  each  and  every 
American  to  support  Hit.  9567 — the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
particular  pleasure  that  I  support  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  9567.  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Fundamentally,  this 
is  a  good  bill  that  we  bring  to  the  House 
today  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
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ple In  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  a  program  of  vital  importance  to 
American  diplomacy  and  business,  as 
well  as  to  our  cxiltural  and  scholarly 
development. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  student  loan  pro- 
gram has  sustained  and  carried  forward 
the  educational  momentum  generated 
by  the  GI  bill.  Over  600.000  students 
have  been  assisted  to  attend  college,  and 
as  many  as  450,000  may  be  aided  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

President  Eisenhower  In  1959  also  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  a  college  facili- 
ties construction  bill.  Unfortunately, 
the  Congress  did  not  follow  this  sugges- 
tion, which  finally  was  carriedvout  in 
1963  under  the  Presidency  of  John  P. 
Kennedy.  The  College  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  is  making  a  major,  if  tardy,  con- 
tribution to  providing  the  physical  plant 
for  a  tidal  wave  of  college  enrollments. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Republican  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  shaping  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  these  programs  on  be- 
half of  American  higher  education  refiect 
the  careful  analysis  and  painstaking 
work  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
members  alike.  It  is  important  that  we 
keep  this  fact  in  mind  as  we  discuss  H Jl. 
9567.  It  is  also,  useful  to  recall  that  the 
history  of  Federal  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation is  a  long  one,  and  that  major  legis- 
lation in  this  field  Is  no  recent  phe- 
nomenom. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
9567.  I  am  a  practical  man,  and  to 
me  this  legislation  makes  plain  good 
sense.  It  Is  highly  consistent  with  the 
aims  of  this  89th  Congress.  It  is  broad 
and  far  reaching  affecting  In  one  way  or 
another  almost  every  college  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  the  bill  Is  as 
intimate  as  a  personal  relief  bill  reach- 
ing into  individual  households  and 
largely  determining  the  entire  future  of 
a  beneficiary  of  an  opportunity  grant. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  very 
close  relationship  of  these  opportunity 
grants  and  the  Great  Society.  The  Presi- 
dent has  called  education  the  "number 
one  business  of  the  American  people," 
and  he  is  right  in  so  many  ways.  We 
all  know  that  our  country  has  reached 
the  point  where  special  skills  and  a 
highly  trained  working  force  are  of  vital 
national  concern.  This  was  recognized 
in  1958  when  Congress  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act;  It  Is  even 
more  true  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dol- 
lars spent  on  opportunity  grants  and 
government  loans  to  students  can  be 
justified  if  for  no  other  reason  than  on 
the  grounds  of  a  sound  economic  in- 
vestment. 

Our  economy  as  well  as  our  society  re- 
volves around  the  abilities  acquired  in 
colleges.  How  much  more  valuable  to 
our  economy  is  a  person  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  4  years  of  college  at  a  cost 
to  the  Federal  Goverrmient  of  say  $2,000 
than  that  same  person  who  must  im- 
mediately seek  employment  after  high 
school  for  lack  of  that  vital  $500  per  year. 
This  man  faces  a  lifetime  earning  less 
than  his  fellow  high  school  graduate  who 


went  to  college.  He  is  faced  with  job  in- 
security while  technical  jobs  go  begging 
because  of  lack  of  college  graduates  and 
we  hear  so  ipuch  about  structural  un- 
employment. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  human  ele- 
ment. I  get  letters  every  month  in  my 
office  describing  what  I  have  just  out- 
lined. Parents  and  high  school  gradu- 
ates looking  for  some  way  to  be  able  to 
afford  college.  A  plea  that  must  be  made 
out  of  necessity;  a  plea  that  must  be  an- 
swered by  a  Great  Society;  a  plea  that 
very  often  cannot  be  answered  under 
existing  programs.  Our  country  needs 
college  graduates;  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands of  well  qualified  youngsters  who 
carmot  make  it  from  high  school  to  the 
campus;  H.R.  9567  will  lessen  this  prob- 
lem. 

What  will  happen  when  our  children 
arrive  at  their  college?  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  problems  of  institutions 
that  must  expand  their  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate more  than  2  million  more 
students  in  the  next  6  years.  However,  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  imlversity  of 
1970  will  not  be  like  50  percent  of  om- 
present  colleges  that  have  less  than  50,- 
000  volumes  in  their  libraries.  As  Com- 
missioner Keppel  pointed  out  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  the  library  resources 
of  many  of  our  schools  are  shockingly 
inadequate. 

Section  n  of  this  bill  will  greatly  aid 
oui-  libraries  in  providing  not  only  books 
but  also  the  many  special  services  which 
are  so  necessary  to  modern  education. 
The  supplemental  grants  provided  by  this 
section  will  be  a  great  help  in  expanding 
the  libraries  of  schools  that  need  it  most. 

Sections  I  and  HI  will  offer  the  chance 
for  the  larger  imiversities  to  broaden 
their  horizons  and  take  a  more  active 
part  in  oiu-  society.  Hopefully  the  com- 
munity service  programs  established  by 
section  I  will  be  a  fraction  of  the  boon 
to  our  growing  urban  communities  that 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  was  to  our 
farms.  If  so  that  money  will  have  been 
wisely  spent. 

Cooperation  between  schools  such  as 
the  Brown-Tougaloo  program  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  encouraged.  As  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  brought  out  we 
carmot  suffer  10  percent  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  be  below 
minimum  standards.  With  the  Increas- 
ing nimibers  of  students  and  the  scar- 
city of  facilities,  this  is  a  luxui-y  that  we 
cannot  afford.  Cooperative  programs 
offer  a  satisfactory  solution  to  many  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  smaller  in- 
stitution. The  seven  such  programs  that 
now  exist  must  be  increased.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  programs  of 
title  n  are  not  as  costly  as  outright 
grants  to  the  needy  college  and  are  prob- 
ably more  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it,  this  bill  will 
i-aise  the  general  level  of  education  in 
our  countiy.  It  will  increase  the  number 
of  students  who  can  go  to  college  by  de- 
creasing the  role  of  sufficient  family  in- 
come as  an  admission  requirement.  It 
will  help  our  libraries,  increase  construc- 
tion, and  give  the  large  universities  and 
established  schools  a  chance  to  serve  both 
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their  communities  and  less  fortunate  fel- 
low colleges. 

The  funds  to  be  allocated  through  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  will  repre- 
sent a  wise  Investment  for  the  future — 
for  our  society  must  be  an  educated  so- 
ciety. I  urge  this  body  to  act  favorably 
on  this  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this 
education  bUl  before  us,  HM.  9567,  could 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative instnunents  ever  presented  to  the 
Congress  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  it 
will  be  shortly  and  overwhelmingly 
approved. 

This  afternoon  we  have  heard  a  most 
impressive  recital  of  expert  and  authori- 
tative testimony  to  show  the  incredible 
growth,  over  these  past  10  years,  of  the 
number  of  students  entering  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  the  dramatic 
expansion,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  in  the  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities attempting  to  properly  educate 
and  train  these  students.  In  the  10 
years  ahead  it  is  reliably  anticipated 
that  the  student  population  will  almost 
double  to  a  figiu-e  of  some  8  million  and. 
very  Ukely,  the  number  of  colleges  will 
Increase  proportionately. 

As  this  phenomenal  growth  has  oc- 
curred its  increasing  impact  upon  our 
higher  educational  institutions  has  de- 
veloped a  number  of  complicated  prob- 
lems and  revealed  a  number  of  luiliappy 
deficiencies. 

In  too  many  instances  academic  qual- 
ity has  apparently  been  too  often  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  growth.  In  addi- 
tion, a  great  many  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  in  the  face  of  this  unparal- 
leled student  demand,  are  afflicted  with 
overcrowded  classrooms,  a  very  serious 
lack  of  physical  facilities  and  qualified 
teachers,  inadequate  librai-y  services  and 
insufficient  scholarship  and  loan  pro- 
grams to  permit  qualified  and  ambitious 
students,  from  financially  pressed  fami- 
lies, to  continue  their  education. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  President  Johnson  has  indicated, 
is  to  meet  some  of  the  basic  desperate 
needs  of  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try today  by  projecting  Federal  programs 
for  the  construction  and  expansion  of  un- 
dergi-aduate  and  graduate  academic  fa- 
cilities, to  extend  the  opportunity  for 
higher  education  more  broadly  among 
the  qualified  students  of  lower-  and 
middle-income  families,  to  help  the 
smaller  and  newer  colleges  and  institu- 
tions to  improve  their  teaching  programs 
and  enlarge  their  faculties,  and  to  enrich 
the  library  resources  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It 
is  most  pertinent  to  emphasize  that  there 
is  a  section  in  this  bUl  that  specifically 
prohibits  any  Federal  direction,  supervi- 
sion or  control  over  the  curriculum  or  ad- 
ministration of  any  educational  institu- 
tion embraced  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  objective  of 
this  legislation  is  to  foster  and  to  nourish 
the  talents  we  need  to  preserve  the  se- 
curity and  insure  the  progress  of  this  Na- 
tion now  and  hereafter.  These  talents, 
for  development,  reside  In  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.    This  bill  represents  an  in- 


vestment in  our  youth  by  providing  the 
means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  individ- 
ual's capacity  for  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal development  through  advanced 
educational  training.  Such  a  fulfillment 
returns  an  untold  contribution  to  our  so- 
ciety of  economic,  scientific,  cultural,  and 
social  benefits.  As  Benjamin  Franklin 
so  well  said  long  ago,  "an  investment  in 
knowledge  pays  the  best  interest." 

Very  tnily  the  continuing  welfare  of  a 
nation  primarily  depends  on  the  invest- 
ment it  makes  in  the  human  capacities  of 
the  citizens  who  live  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  our  best  judg- 
ment, but  quite  often  with  real  misgiv- 
ing and  doubt  about  future  benefits,  we 
authorize  a  great  many  investments  here 
in  this  body  every  year.  Today  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  approving  a  reason- 
able Investment  in  the  young  people  of 
this  country,  an  investment  about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  future 
benefit  that  will  be  returned  to  the  Na- 
tion. Let  us,  then,  wisely  adopt  this 
measure,  in  the  national  interest,  with- 
out further  delay. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Back  in  March  of  this  year,  as  the 
House  debated  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  all  of  us  were  pay- 
ing careful  attention  to  the  exploits  of 
Virgil  Grissom  and  John  Young  in  the 
first  manned  Gemini  flight.  Today,  as 
we  consider  the  higher  education  bill, 
om-  thoughts  again  inevitably  tm-n  up- 
ward, as  Charles  Conrad  and  Gordon 
Cooper  revolve  around  the  earth  In  their 
record-breaking  Gemini  V  mission.  The 
similarity  between  these  two  events  is 
significant,  for  it  is  education  which  has 
put  us  into  space,  just  as  It  Is  education 
which  has  enabled  us  to  move  to  the  fore 
In  so  many  terrestrial  spheres.  Progress 
far  above,  and  in  many  areas  here  on 
earth,  may  seem  more  dramatic  and 
more  impressive  than  advances  In  edu- 
cation, but  we  must  remember  always 
that  the  former  is  dependent  upon  the 
latter.  Education  has  been  one  of  the 
backbones  of  America. 

The  importance  of  education  to  our 
Nation  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  do  all  within  Its  power  to 
remedy  any  shortcomings  In  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge which  we  cannot  shirk. 

Wfe  have  made  great  attempts  at  liv- 
ing up  to  our  obligations  in  this  field. 
In  1962,  we  enacted  the  Educational  Tel- 
evision Facilities  Act  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  and  we 
amended  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
In  1963.  there  were  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  among  others. 
Last  year,  we  passed  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  and  the 
Economic  Oppoi"tunlty  Act,  as  well  as 
broadening  and  extending  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  And  this  year  we 
passed  the  giound-breaking  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Yes;  we  have  done  much  in  this  field, 
but  we  have  also  recognized  that  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done.  Further,  we 
have  realized  that  some  of  the  gaps  in 
our  educational  structure  are  so  large  as 


to  defy  repair  by  means  of  State,  local, 
and  private  resources  alone.  The  pro- 
posal before  us,  HJl.  9567,  Is  based  upon 
this  twin  realization. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  bill.  Title  I  pro- 
vides support  for  universities  sponsoring 
community  service  projects  aimed  at 
solving  specific  urban  and  suburban 
problems.  It  is  an  attempt  to  deal  direct- 
ly with  the  increasingly  important  area 
of  intei-play  between  the  institution  of 
higher  learning  and  the  community  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  It  will  work  toward 
involving  the  best  of  the  academic  world 
with  the  world  at  large. 

Title  II  is  aimed  at  improving  college 
librai-y  resources  through  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  the  training  of 
librarians.  I  need  not  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  librai-y  to  the  institution 
of  higher  education.  An  institution  can- 
not be  great  if  its  library  is  inadequate. 
Yet,  recent  figures  show  that  only  27 
percent  of  the  Nation's  4-year  colleges 
and  9  percent  of  its  junior  colleges  ha-'e 
libraries  which  came  up  to  the  minimum 
standard  for  size  of  collection  as  set  forth 
by  the  American  Library  Association: 
that  only  28  percent  of  the  4-year  schools 
and  14  percent  of  the  2-year  institutions 
meet  the  minimum  standard  for  number 
of  trained  library  personnel;  and  that  in 
well  over  half  of  all  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  country,  library  expendi- 
tures account  for  under  5  percent  of  total 
educational  and  general  expenditures. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  less  than 
half  of  our  collegiate  libraries  meet  the 
minimum  standard  for  size  of  collec- 
tion. Title  II  would  help  to  alleviate  this 
shocldng  situation. 

In  title  m,  we  are  aiming  at  the 
strengthening  of  cooperative  university 
programs,  which  have  proved  to  be  such 
a  great  boon  to  our  educational  system. 
These  arrangements  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  drawing  the  weaker  institu- 
tions closer  to  the  mainstream  of  aca- 
demic excellence.  Furthermore,  they 
help  make  greater  educational  facilities 
available  to  all  institutions.  An  im- 
portant part  of  title  HI  would  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  award 
fellowships  to  exceptionally  capable 
graduate  students  and  to  younger  fac- 
ulty members  to  encouiage  them  to  serve 
as  teachers  in  developing  institutions. 

I  consider  title  IV  to  be  the  most  Im- 
portant section  of  this  vital  bill.  It 
provides  for  a  coordinated  program  of 
assistance  to  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students,  especially  those  from 
low  and  middle-income  famihes.  This 
would  be  done  through  an  increase  in  Na- 
tional Defense  Educational  Act  student 
loan  assistance,  and  the  Initiation  of 
educational  opportunity  grants  for  ex- 
ceptionsdly  needy  students  through  tlie 
establishment  of  State  student  loan  in- 
surance programs;  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federally  guaranteed 
student  loan  progi-am,  with  partial  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  charges  for  needy 
students;  and  through  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  college  work-study  pro- 
grams. The  costs  of  attending  college 
today  are  skyrocketing.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  April  19,  describing  the  fi- 
nances of  a  typical  Colimibia  student.  It 
costs  this  student  $3,400  a  year— over 
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$13,000  for  the  full  4 
Columbia,   one   of   the 
educational  institutions, 
in  my  district.       Only 
bined   program   of   scholarsfjip 
guaranteed  loans,  and  work- 
ties  can  we  help  students 
enormous  costs. 

Title  V  doubles  the  amouAt 
for  construction  grants  to  uni  / 
academic   facilities — to   help 
urgent  classroom  shortage 
establishes  an  advisory  coujicil 
House    Committee    on 
Labor  to  report  on  the  pi 
thorized  by  the  present  bill 
suitable  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  national 
enrollment  has  ballooned  to 
students.   This  is  almost  doulfe 
ber  of  10  years  ago.    Yet,  by 
will  be  over  10  million  studejits. 

Oui-  colleges  and  univer 
capable  of  meeting  the 
of  students  on  their  own 
help.    They  have  appealed 
traditional  sources  of  State 
private    financing — and 
have  often  responded  liberaljy 
Nation's  institutions  are 
They  have  had  to  raise  tuition 
to  a  back-breaking  level 
and  more  of  the  burden  dirdctly 
student,  only  to  end  up  wit  i 
still  unbuilt,  books  still  unbo^ght, 
ers  still  unhired,  and  many 
commitments  still  unmet. 

The  bill  before  us  represe|its 
fully  planned,  total  program 
vei-y  urgent  need  which  exist ; 
place  a  small  portion  of  our  h  iige 
resouixes   In  the  sei-vice   oi 
higher  education.      This 
be  used  to  strengthen  and  ipipi 
colleges  and  universities  in 
of  deficiency,  and  it  would  se 
higher    education    a    realitj 
thousands  of  Americans  for 
cause    of    their   financial 
education   has   heretofore 
dream. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
day   about  spending.     We   i 
about  investment — sound  inv 
is  an  investment  I  support 
ervation.      I    urge    my 
quickly  enact  into  law  this 
to  improve  our  Nation's  hi 
tion. 

Mr.  LOVE.    Mr.  Chairmar 
commend  the  distinguished 
the  House  Education  and  Labitr 
tee  for  the  fine  piece  of 
brings  to  the  House  today. 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the 
sources  of  our  colleges  and 
Our  Nation  depends  on  these 
to  supply  the  manpower  for 
creasing  sophisticated  society 
row's  needs  cannot  be  met 
tools. 

It  Is  particularly  significai^ 
legislature  look  to  the  vast 
come  group,  for  statistics  shc(w 
group   that   provides   the 
talented  young  people.    Thit 
has  provided  for  the 
the  poor.    Now  its  attention 
storehouse  of  talent  is  signifldant 
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I  support  this  legislation  and  hope  that 
further  steps  will  be  taken  to  continue  aid 
to  the  middle  class  in  their  desire  to  edu- 
cate their  children. 

To  continue  this  effort  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  8246,  which  would  give  cer- 
tain tax  relief  for  college  expenses  by 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  additional  income  tax 
exemption  for  each  dependent  who  is  a 
full-time  student  above  the  secondaiy 
level  at  an  educational  institution.  This 
is  the  next  logical  step  for  Congress  to 
take. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  speak  today  in  favor  of  H.R. 
9567,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Conunittee,  on  which  I  once 
served,  for  reporting  this  bill.  It  stands 
as  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of 
the  needs  of  our  educational  communi- 
ties, and  of  the  importance  of  higher  edu- 
cation itself. 

I  represent  a  community  which  is 
well  known  for  its  educational  facilities 
and  its  academic  excellence.  The  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut 
boasts  such  educational  institutions  as 
Yale,  Southern  Connecticut  State  Col- 
lege, New  Haven  College,  Quinnipiac  Col- 
lege, and  Albertus  Magnus  College.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  these  institutions 
are  responsible  for  educating  a  great 
number  of  Connecticut  youths  and  also 
many  students  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  one  of  the  above-named  in- 
stitutions. In  explaining  the  reasons  for 
supporting  H.R.  9567,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  bill 
seemed  to  apply  to  small,  emerging  com- 
munity colleges.  To  some  extent.  I 
would  agree  with  him.  H.R.  9567  is  in 
many  ways  directed  toward  helping 
smaller,  less  wealthy  institutions  develop 
improved  facilities  and  educational 
standards  of  excellence. 

For  example,  title  II  of  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  colleges  which  are  finan- 
cially weak  in  building  up  and  maintain- 
ing libraries  suitable  to  the  needs  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Research 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  shown  that  50  percent  of  our  4-year 
institutions  and  over  80  percent  of  our  2- 
year  institutions  fall  below  the  minimum 
standards  in  the  number  of  volumes  in 
their  libraries.  To  correct  this  problem 
title  II  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  acquiring  library  materials. 
Other  parts  of  title  n  will  aid  in  training 
more  librarians  and  in  strengthening  the 
resources  of  college  and  research  li- 
braries. 

Title  in  is  also  specifically  designed  to 
strengthen  developing  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Recent  evidence  indi- 
cates that  an  alarmingly  high  percent- 
age of  our  colleges  are  offering  substand- 
ard educational  programs.  Shortages  of 
good  teachers  and  financial  resources 
combine  to  threaten  many  smaller 
schools  with  loss  of  accreditation.  Title 
in  provides  a  5-year  program  of  grants 


to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
to  teaching  fellows  to  assist  in  raising 
the  quality  of  these  developing  institu- 
tions. These  grants  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port cooperative  interinstitutional  ar- 
rangements between  colleges,  or  between 
colleges  and  other  organizations,  and  al- 
so for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
teaching  fellowship  program.  These  co- 
operative arrangements  and  teaching 
fellowship  programs  should  promote 
higher  quality  teaching  in  emerging 
colleges. 

Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
is  designed  not  so  much  for  develop- 
ing colleges,  as  for  qualified  but  needy 
students.  It  sets  up  an  improved  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  low-interest  loans 
for  these  youths  who  are  unable  to  fi- 
nance a  college  education  on  their  own. 
The  need  for  such  a  program  cannot  be 
seriously  debated.  Colleges  without 
heavy  endowments  are  simply  not  able 
to  provide  enough  scholarship  aid  to  stu- 
dents from  low-  and  middle-mcome 
families.  Many  qualified,  intelligent 
young  people  are  presently  denied  a 
higher  education  because  they  fail  to 
obtain  scholarship  aid  and  carmot  af- 
ford to  finance  4  years  of  college. 

Title  V  is  another  program  for  smaller 
colleges.  It  amends  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  aid  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  grants 
asked  for  by  various  colleges,  and  those 
actually  awarded.  Last  year  only  six  of 
the  nine  colleges  asking  for  aid  in  Con- 
necticut received  same,  mainly  because 
there  were  not  enough  funds  to  go 
aroimd.  Title  V  is  designed  to  alleviate 
this  problem. 

As  my  correspondent  pointed  out,  sev- 
eral titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  will  help  the  smaller,  emerging 
colleges.  It  will  improve  libraries,  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  the  quality  of 
teachers  and  institutions.  But  this  act 
really  goes  much  further  than  that.  Its 
main  thrust  is  toward  the  less  wealthy 
student  who  cannot  afford  a  college  edu- 
cation. By  seeking  to  provide  funds  for 
this  student,  H.R.  9567  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  education  problem.  It  seeks  out 
the  qualified  youth,  who  under  normal 
circumstances  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete his  education.  By  making  funds 
available  to  him,  as  well  as  by  helping  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  smaller  col- 
leges, H.R.  9567  seeks  to  extend  the 
promise  of  academic  achievement  to  all 
who  desire  it,  and  to  open  the  door  to  a 
better  life  for  many  young  American 
citizen. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  bills  of  the  ses- 
sion and  whenever  it  is  enacted,  as  I  urge 
and  feel  sure  it  will  be,  it  will  render 
truly  immeasurable  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  will  bring  unprecedented  benefits  to 
everyone  concerned  in  education,  par- 
ticularly to  very  many  earnest  young  peo- 
ple who  are  seeking  to  secure  a  sound, 
modem  education. 

There  are  many  factors  that  dictate 
the  strong  support  of  the  House  of  this 
legislation.  The  almost  incredible 
growth  in  the  number  of  college  and  uni- 
versity students  in  the  past  10  years  and 
the  projected  growth  which  between  now 
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and  1970  will  move  from  4.8  million  stu- 
dents to  6.9  million  students,  and  by 
1973  to  8  million  students,  representing 
an  increase  of  100  percent  in  something 
less  than  one  decade.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  accelerated  growth  will 
continue  in  the  next  decade. 

Since  the  wai",  the  number  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try has  risen  250  percent,  from  866  to  ap- 
proximately 2,300.  As  the  number  of 
high  school  students  wishing  to  enter 
higher  education  institutions  increases, 
the  number  will  continue  to  grow. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  increases, 
both  of  students  and  schools,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  problems  of  all  kinds 
should  develop  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  Buildings,  libraries,  dor- 
mitories, study  halls,  research  and  recre- 
ation facilities  and  many  other  essen- 
tials have  been  and  are  urgently  needed. 

Qualified  teachers  are  in  especially 
great  need.  Adequate  scholarship  funds 
are  urgently  needed,  and  fortunately, 
this  bill  moves  to  provide  some  substan- 
tial solution  to  all  these  problems. 

The  bill  would  enhance  library  re- 
sources, college  and  university  commu- 
nity service  projects.  It  would  b  ea  spe- 
cial boon  to  college  libraries,  providing 
funds  for  the  puixhase  of  books  and 
other  library  materials,  and  improving 
the  library  services  generally  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  programs  for  re- 
search and  training  in  this  area. 

It  would  strengthen  the  yoimger  in- 
stitutions by  support  of  national  teach- 
ing fellowship  programs,  attracting  out- 
standing young  scholars  to  such  institu- 
tions. 

It  would  extend  the  benefits  of  college 
education  to  increasing  numbers  of 
students  by  providing  educational  grants 
for  needy  students,  by  establishing  an 
Interim  program  of  federally  guaran- 
teed, reduced-interest  student  loans,  by 
stimulating  and  assisting  State-guaran- 
teed student  loan  programs,  and  by  ex- 
tending and  liberalizing  the  college 
work-study  programs. 

It  would  firm  up  title  I  and  title  II  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  by 
easing  the  pressure  of  undergi-aduate, 
academic  facilities  and  making  more 
flexible  provisions  for  public,  commimity 
colleges  and  technical  schools. 

I  personally  believe,  and  I  think  this 
belief  is  shared  by  many  Members  of 
this  House,  that  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  to  come  before  Con- 
gress for  a  long  time.  I  am  gratified 
that  there  is  such  strong  recognition  in 
this  body  of  the  needs  of  expanding  edu- 
cational facilities  and  opportunities  for 
all  young  Americans  qualified  to  pursue 
higher  education  and  thus  fit  themselves 
for  the  complexiug  tasks  of  present  and 
future  which  are  bound  to  grow  In  scope, 
importance,  and  complexity  with  each 
passing  year. 

Deserving  young  men  and  women, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  who  cur- 
rently lack  the  means  of  pursuing  their 
educational  ambitions  will  be  Invaluably 
assisted  by  this  and  other  measures  Con- 
gress has  passed  in  recent  times.  The 
amount  of  good  that  this  and  related 
programs  will  do  could  not  possibly  be 
measured  or  evaluated.    But  we  can  be 


sure  that  the  results  flowing  from  this 
enlightened  legislation  ^^-ill  redound  not 
only  to  the  benefit  of  the  very  many  in- 
dividuals as  can  avail  themselves  of  these 
programs,  but  also  to  the  incalculable 
bettei-ment  and  strengthening  of  our 
entire  Nation. 

It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to  elabo- 
rate on  the  many  benefits  of  education 
that  this  bill  will  provide  and  the  great 
encouragement  that  it  will  give  to  count- 
less students. 

It  will  suffice  for  me  at  this  time  to  say 
that  there  are  few  things  more  important 
to  our  country  than  the  providing  of  ade- 
quate facilities  and  adequate  means  to 
furnish  our  ambitious  young  people  with 
the  best  education  that  the  Nation  can 
provide. 

The  fiiiits  of  these  programs  will  be 
more  manifest  in  the  next  generation, 
but  they  will  be  visible  almost  as  soon  as 
this  bill  is  enacted,  because  it  will  insure 
to  millions  of  young  Americans  the  high- 
er education  and  training  in  liberal  arts, 
the  professions,  science,  teaching,  and 
every  field  of  human  endeavor  that  would 
not  be  possible  otherwise,  for  many  of 
them  to  receive.  This  fact  in  Itself  will 
do  more  to  reaffirm  the  faith  of  young 
America  in  the  ability  of  this  great  free 
system  of  ouis  to  meet  every  contingency 
and  to  develop  the  human  resouices  as 
well  as  our  material  resources  in  the  in- 
terest of,  and  for  the  benefit  of  individ- 
uals and  of  our  collective,  American 
society. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  bringing  out  this  fine  bill,  which  I 
proudly  and  strongly  support,  and  I  urge 
its  immediate  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  foi;  H.R.  9567, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196i». 

The  demands  on  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  increased  tremendously  in 
recent  years.  In  fact,  our  Nation's  col- 
lege population  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  10  years  alone — and  it  will 
continue  to  expand  at  a  rapid  rate  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Historically,  America  has  always  rec- 
ognized the  vital  necessity  of  education 
in  the  development  and  prosperity  of  our 
land.  Beginning  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  new  territory  for 
educational  use.  through  the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  College  Act  of  1362.  the  GI 
bills  following  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
and  the  1958  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  leadership  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide full  educational  opportunity  for  all 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before  us 
is  designed  to  assist  in  correcting  some 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  higher 
education  today:  the  lack  of  qualified 
teachers,  overcrowded  facilities,  inade- 
quate libraries,  and  insufficient  aid  for 
low-  and  middle-income  students. 

In  doing  this.  H.R.  9567  pro\ides  as- 
sistance in  five  major  areas : 

Fust,  to  support  universities  sponsor- 
ing community  service  projects  aimed  at 
solving  specific  urban  and  suburban 
problems — a  pioneering  effort  to  develop 


an  urban  extension  service  to  parallel 
the  outstanding  success  of  our  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  programs. 

Second,  for  improvement  of  college 
library  resources  through  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  training  of  li- 
brarians. 

Third,  to  strengthen  small,  developing 
institutions  through  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  larger  universities  or  educa- 
tional organizations,  and  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Teaching  Fellow- 
ship program. 

Fourth,  for  financial  assistance  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students, 
especially  from  low-  and  middle-income 
families — a  four  part  effort  including: 
First,  an  increase  in  NDEA  student  loan 
assistance  and  initiation  of  a  new  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program  for 
exceptionally  needy  full-time  under- 
graduate students;  second,  encourage- 
ment for  the  States  to  set  up  student  loan 
insurance  programs;  third.  Federal  in- 
surance for  loans  to  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students,  regardless  of  family 
income,  but  with  partial  Federal  pay- 
ment of  interest  for  students  from  fam- 
ilies with  less  than  $15,000  annual  in- 
come; forth,  a  broadened  and  expanded 
college  work-study  program  to  include 
any.  student  needing  aid,  although  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  preference. 

Fifth,  to  double  the  construction  giant 
program  for  both  graduate  and  imder- 
graduate  academic  facilities  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  recognizes  that  nothing  Is 
more  important  to  America  and  to  our 
Nation's  future  well-being  than  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  our  hu- 
man educational  resources. 

It  represents  an  act  of  faith  and  a 
solid  investment  in  the  future  of  this 
great  country,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
it  be  passed  by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  we 
have  before  us  today  will  be  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  our  progi'ess  in  education 
and  our  progress  as  a  nation.  One  of 
the  significant  features  of  our  times  is 
the  extraordinary  relevance  of  higher 
education  to  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
lives.  Protecting  the  future  as  well  ar. 
the  past,  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  become  the  bulwark  of  our  society. 
No  more  endurable  than  a  weak  system 
of  military  defense,  our  higher  educa- 
tion system  must  be  strong  to  fulfill  its 
increasingly  essential  role. 

At  the  present  time  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  is  neither  as  strong 
nor  as  accessible  as  it  must  be  if  it  is  to 
serve  effectively.  Such  factors  as  the 
spiralling  costs  of  attending  college,  thi^ 
growing  college  age  population  which 
will  have  increased  100  percent  between 
1960  and  1970,  the  exploding  amount  of 
new  knowledge,  demands  for  services  of 
our  educational  institutions,  present 
urgent  problems  for  higher  education. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  is  to  overcome 
some  of  these  problems  by  strengthen- 
ing the  educational  resources  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  and  providing  fi- 
nancial    assistance     to     students     for 
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areas,  we  are  making  an  effort  to  cope 
with  problems  related  to  housing,  em- 
ployment, race  relations,  recreation, 
health,  juvenile  delinquency  and  poverty. 
However,  the  magnitude  of  many  of 
these  problems  requires  that  much  more 
be  done.  The  colleges  and  universities 
of  New  York  City,  armed  with  badly 
needed  funds,  could  provide  invaluable 
assistance  through  increased  public  sei-v- 
ice  programs.  The  major  types  of  activi- 
ties would  include  cultural,  technical,  re- 
search and  coordination  services  and 
adult  education  and  extension  programs. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  this  program 
written  into  law. 

The  other  provisions  of  H.R.  9567  have 
my  wholehearted  support  as  well.    Title 

II  which  will  aid  college  and  university 
libraries  reaches  the  heart  of  education 
Itself.  The  cooperative  programs  au- 
thorized by  title  m  for  strengthening 
the  academic  resources  of  developing  in- 
stitutions are  essential  in  expanding  edu- 
cational opportunity  Title  V,  by  dou- 
bling the  amount  available  for  construc- 
tion grants  to  universities  and  colleges 
for  academic  facilities  will  help,  meet 
ui-gent  classroom  shortages. 

If  enacted  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  will  be  the  most  significant  legis- 
lation in  higher  education  since  the 
Land-Grant  Acts  which  had  such  a  large 
role  in  shaping  the  histoi-y  of  higher 
education  and  the  history  of  the  country. 
More  than  ever  before  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  depends  upon  the  investment  in 
its  human  resources.  The  funds  allotted 
for  this  legislation  would  represent  a 
sound  and  wise  investment  in  the  future. 
I  give  my  strongest  support  to  this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by 
titles  instead  of  sections. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965". 

TrrLE     I COMMUNITY    SERVICE    PROGRAMS 

Decliiration  of  Purpose:  Appropriations 
Authorized 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that' a 
greater  Involvement  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  solution  of  problems  brought 
about  by  increasing  urbanization  is  essential 
to  the  rapid  and  effective  solution  of  such 
problems.  The  Congress  also  finds  that  an 
increase  lu  the  availability  of  educational 
offerings  by  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  persons  in  the  community  is  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  latest  knowledge 
and  techniques  are  brought  to  bear  on  urban 
and  suburban  problems.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther finds  that  a  strengthening  of  the  re- 
sources of  institutions  of  higher  education 
is  desirable  in  vrder  to  facilitate  a  more  effec- 
tive utillzatloWJpf  such  resources  in  meeting 
the  growing  ne|ds  of  our  urban  and  subur- 
ban communities.  The  Congress,  therefore, 
declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  a  program  of  support  for  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  their  establishing  and 
maintaining  community  service  programs  de- 
signed to  achieve  these  ends. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  under  this  title.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be 


appropriated,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
make  such  grants,  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Definition  of  Community  Service  Program 

Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "community  service  program"  means — 

(1)  an  educational  program,  activity,  or 
service.  Including  a  research  program,  which 
is  specifically  designed  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  urban  or  suburban  problems,  or 

(2)  an  educational  program,  activity,  or 
service  which  Is  designed  to  assist  in  the  so- 
lution of  community  problems  where  the 
Institution  offering  such  program,  activity,  or 
service  determines — 

(A)  that  the  proposed  program,  activity, 
or  service  is  not  otherwise  available,  and 

(B)  that  the  conduct  of  the  program  or 
performance  of  the  activity  or  service  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Institution's  overall  educa- 
tional program  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
appropriate  to  the  effective  utilization  of  the 
institution's  special  resources  and  the  com- 
petencies of  lt6  faculty. 

Where  such  an  educational  program,  activity, 
or  service  involves  course  offerings,  such, 
courses  must  be  university  extension  or  con- 
tinuing education  coiu'ses  and  must  be — 

(1)  fully  acceptable  toward  an  academic 
degree,  or 

(ii)   of  college  level  as  determined  by  the 
Institution  offering  such  coiuses. 
except,  in  no  event,  shall  such  courses  be  of 
a  frivolous  nature. 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec.  103.  (a)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  piu-- 
suant  to  section  101  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  $25,000  each  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
$100,000  to  each  of  the  otlier  States,  and  he 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amovint  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  as  the  population  of  the  State  bears  to 
the  population  of  all  States. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  tinder 
tills  title  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  such  subsection 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  such  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for  carry- 
ing out  tlie  State  plan;  and  the  total  oi 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  projxjrtionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
renllotLed  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
diu-ing  a  year  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  101  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  any  State  may  file  with  him  a 
request  that  a  specified  portion  of  its  allot- 
ment under  this  title  be  added  to  the  allot- 
ment of  another  State  under  this  title  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  providing  community 
service  programs  under  this  title.  If  it  is 
found  by  the  Commissioner  that  the  pro- 
grams, with  respect  to  which  the  request  is 
made  would  meet  needs  of  the  State  making 
the  request  and  that  use  of  the  specified 
portion  of  such  State's  allotment,  as  request- 
ed by  It.  would  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purpKwes  of  this  title,  such  portion  of  such 
State's  allotment  shall  be  added  to  the  al- 
lotment of  the  other  State  under  this  title 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  referred  to  above. 

(d)  The  population  of  a  State  and  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
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missoner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Uses  of  Allotted  Fimds 
Sec.  104.  A  State's  allotment  under  section 
103  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with  its  State 
plan  approved  under  section  lOS(b).  to  pro- 
vide new.  expanded,  or  improved  community 
service  programs. 

State  Plans 
Sec.  105.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  shall  designate  or  create  a  State  agency 
or  institution  which  has  special  qualifica- 
tions with  respect  to  solving  community  prob- 
lems and  which  is  broadly  representative  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  In  the  State 
which  are  competent  to  offer  commvmlty 
service  programs,  and  shall  submit  to  the 
Conunissloner  through  the  agency  or  Insti- 
tution so  designed  a  State  plan.  If  a  State 
desires  to  designate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  an  existing  State  agency  or  In- 
stitution which  does  not  meet  these  require- 
ments, it  may  do  so  if  the  agency  or  institu- 
tion takes  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
acqtilre  such  qualifications  and  assure  par- 
ticlfkation  of  such  Institutions,  or  if  It  des- 
ignates or  creates  a  State  advisory  council 
which  meets  the  requirements  not  met  by  the 
designated  agency  or  institution  to  consult 
with  the  designated  agency  or  Institution 
In  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan.  A  State 
plan  submitted  under  this  title  shall  be  In 
such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  nec- 
essary and  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  agency  or  institution 
so  desigrnated  or  created  shall  be  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  plan  or  for 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  the 
plan;  and  provide  that  such  agency  or  in- 
stitution shall  consult  with  any  State  ad- 
visory council  required  to  be  created  by  this 
section  with  resjiect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  of  such  plan: 

(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, and  statewide  system  of  community 
service  programs  under  which  funds  paid  to 
the  State  (including  funds  paid  to  an  insti- 
tution pursuant  to  section  106(b))  under 
Its  allotments  under  section  103  will  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  community  service  pro- 
grams which  have  been  approved  by  the 
agency  or  Institution  administering  the  plan; 

(3)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  tn  allocating  Federal  funds 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
State,  which  policies  and  procedures  shall 
Insure  that  due  consideration  will  be  given — 

(A)  to  the  relative  capacity  and  willing- 
ness of  particular  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation (whether  public  or  private)  to  pro- 
vide effective  community  service  programs; 

(B)  to  the  availability  of  and  need  for 
community  service  programs  among  the 
population  within  the  State;  and 

(C)  to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  programs  carried  out  under  this  title 
In  the  light  of  Information  regarding  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  community  problems 
in  the  State; 

(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  or 
funds  of  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
but  supplement  them,  and.  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Increase  the  amounts  of  such 
funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  com- 
munity service  programs; 

(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assiu-e  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  or 
by  the  Commissioner  to  institutions  of 
higher  education)  under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 


as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  bis  functions  under  this 
title,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Conunissloner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

Payments 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Payment  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  to  those  State  agencies  and 
Institutions  which  administer  plans  ap- 
proved under  section  105(b).  Payments 
under  this  title  from  a  State's  allotment  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  Its  State  plan  shall  equal  75  per  cen- 
tum of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  50  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
except  that  no  payments  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  to  any  State  with  respect  to 
exjiendltures  for  developing  and  administer- 
ing the  State  plan  which  exceed  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  for  that  year  for  which 
payme:.it  under  this  subsection  may  be  made 
to  that  State.  In  determining  the  cost  of 
developing  and  carrying  out  a  State's  plan, 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  cost  with  respect 
to  which  payments  were  received  under  any 
other  Federal  program. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  in  Installments  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  and  they  may  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  par- 
ticipating institutions  of  higher  education 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or 
to  both. 

Administration  of  State  plans 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  or 
Institution  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  or  institution  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  105(b) ,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  105 (a ) ,  or  . 

(2 )  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  or  institution  that  the  State  will  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
conjply. 

Judicial  Review 

Sec.  108.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  105(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  107(b) ,  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  ac- 
tion, file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  co\u:t  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 


his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Community 
Service  Programs 
Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  Office  of  Education  a  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Community  Service 
Programs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
visory Committee"),  consisting  of  the  Com- 
missioner, who  shall  be  Chairman,  one  rep- 
resentative each  of  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture. Commerce,  Defense.  Labor.  Inte- 
rior, and  State,  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  of  such  other  Federal 
agencies  having  extension  education  respon- 
sibilities as  the  Commissioner  may  designate, 
and  six  members  appointed,  for  staggered 
terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Such  six  members  shall. 
to  the  extent  possible.  Include  persons 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  extension  and 
continuing  education.  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and  other  persons  having  special 
knowledge,  experience,  or  qualification  with 
respect  to  community  problems,  and  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice 
a  year. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
title,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 105(b). 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day.  including  travel  time;  and.  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed   Intermittently. 

Review  of  Community  Service  Programs  and 
of  the  Provisions  of  This  Title 
Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  during 
1908,  appoint  a  Review  Council  on  Commu- 
nity Service  Programs  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Council")  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  administration  of  com- 
munity service  programs  for  whirh  funds  are 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  that  admln'stration,  and  for  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  .ind  making 
recommendations  with  respect  to  these  com- 
munity service  programs  and  with  respect  to 
this  title. 

(b)  The  Cotmcll  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  who 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  include  persons 
knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  extension  and 
continuing  education.  State  knd  local  ofiB- 
clals  having  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qualification  with  respect  to  community 
problems,  and  persons  representative  of  the 
general  public. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
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to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
and   the  Secretary  shall.  In 
available   to    the    Council   such 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  an 
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Relationship  to   Other   Extension 

Sec.  111.  Nothing  In  this  title 
authorities  under   the  Act  of 
1917    (Smith-Hughes    Vocation* 
Act),  as  amended   (20  U.S.C.  1! 
the    Vocational    Education   Act 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  151-15m 
15JJ,  and  15aaa-15ggg):  the 
cation  Act  of  1963   (20  U.S.C. 
Vm   of    the   Hoixslng   Act   of 
Law    88-560);    or   the    Act    of 
(Smith-Lever  Act) ,  as  amended 
348). 
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Part  A — College  library  res  vurces 


Appropriations  Authorl  zed 

Sec.  201. — There  are  authorized 
proprlated  $50,000,000  for  the 
Ing  June   30.    1966.   to   enable 
sloner  to  make  grants  under 
Institutions   of   higher   education 
and  encourage  such  Institution  s 
quisition  fca*  library  purposes  ol 
odicals,  documents,  magnetic 
graph    records,    audiovisual 
other    related    library    materlali 
necessary  binding).    For  the 
ing  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of 
ceeding  fiscal  years,  there  may 
ated,  to  enable  the  Commisslotier 
such  grants,  only  such  s\uns  as 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law 


Basic  Grants 


Sec.  202.  Froza  75  per  centum 
appropriated  pursuant  to  sectio 
fiscal  year,  the  Conunissioner  1 
to  make  basic  grants  for  the 
forth  In  that  section  to  institutions 
education  and  combinations  ol 
tutions.     The  amount  of  a  basii : 
not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  suet 
and  a  basic  grant  under  this  su 
be  made  only  If  the  applicatio: 
approved  by  the  Commissioner 
termination  that  the  application 
by  an  Individual  Institution  or 
tlon  of  Institutions)  — 

(a)   provides    satisfactory 
the  applicant  will  expend  during 
year  for  which  the  grant  Lb 
funds  other  than  funds  recelv 
part)    for  all  library  purposes 
construction)    (1)   an  amount 
the  average  annual  amoimt  It 
such   purposes   during   the   two 
ending  June  30,   1965,  and   (2) 
(from  such  other  sources)   equal 
than  the  amount  of  such  grant 
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(b)  provides  satisfactory  assiirance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  Is  requested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  thU 
part)  for  books,  periodicals,  documents, 
magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audio- 
visual materials,  anc'.  other  related  materials 
(including  necessary  binding)  for  library 
purposes  an  amount  not  less  than  the  aver- 
age annual  amount  it  expended  for  such 
materials  during  the  two-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1965; 

(c)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant^  under  this  section;  and 

(d)  prtvides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form,  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

Supplemental  Grants 
Sbc.  203.  (a)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such 
75  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  supple- 
mental grants  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
that  section  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  combinations  of  such  Institutions. 
The  amount  of  a  supplemental  grant  shall 
not  exceed  $10  for  each  full-time  student 
(Including  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the 
ntmiber  of  part-time  students)  enrolled  In 
each  such  Institution,  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 
A  supplemental  grant  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  therefor.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require,  which  application  shall — 

( 1 )  meet  the  application  requirements  set 
forth  In  section  202  except  for  the  matching 
requirement  set  forth  In  paragraph  (a)  (2) 
of  that  section; 

(2)  describe  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
library  resources  of  the  applicant  In  relation 
to  Its  present  enrollment  and  any  expected 
Increase  In  its  enrollment; 

(3)  set  forth  any  special  circumstances 
which  are  Impeding  or  will  Impede  the  proper 
development  of  its  library  resources;  and 

(4)  provide  a  general  description  of  how 
a  supplemental  grant  would  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  size  or  quality  of  Its  library  re- 
sources. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  ap- 
plications for  supplemental  grants  on  the 
basis  of  basic  criteria  prescribed  In  reg\Ua- 
tlons  and  developed  after  consriltatlon  with 
the  Council  created  under  section  205.  Such 
basic  criteria  shall  be  such  as  will  best  tend 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  part  and 
they  may  take  Into  consideration  factors 
such  as  the  size  and  age  of  the  library  col- 
lection, student  enrollment,  and  endowment 
and  other  financial  resources. 

Special  Purpose  Grants 
Sec.  204.  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  piu-suant  to  section  201 
for  each  fiscal  year,  plus  any  part  of  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  needed  for  making 
grants  under  sections  202  and  203,  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  to  make  special 
grants  (a)  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  demonstrate  a  special  need  for 
additional  library  resources  and  which 
demonstrate  that  such  additional  library  re- 
sources will  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  quality  of  their  educational  resoivces. 
(b)  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
meet  special  nat!onal  or  regional  needs  In  the 
library  and  Information  sciences,  and  (c)  to 
combinations  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  need  special  assistance  in  estab- 


lishing Joint-use  facilities.  Grants  under 
this  section  may  be  used  only  for  books, 
periodicals,  documents,  magnetic  tapes, 
phonograph  records,  audiovisual  material.'^. 
and  other  related  library  materials  (includ- 
ing necessary  binding). 

Advisory  Council  on  College  Library 
Resources 
Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Council  on  College  Library  Resources  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  Etnd  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  establishing 
criteria  for  the  making  of  supplemental 
grants  under  section  203  and  the  making  of 
special  purpose  grants  under  section  204. 
The  Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special 
advisory  and  technical  experts  and  consul- 
tants as  may  be  useful  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day,  including  travel  time;  and,  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  <rf  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6  of  the 
Administrative  EStpenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
use.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

Accreditation  Requirement  for  Purposes  of 
This  Part 
Sec.  206.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  an 
educational  institution  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  is 
satisfactory  assurance  that  upon  acqtilsltlon 
of  the  library  resources  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  under  this  part  is  sought,  or  uf>on 
acquisition  of  those  resources  and  other  li- 
brary resources  planned  to  be  acquired 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Institution 
will  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
agency  or  association. 

Limitation 
Sec.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  part  for  books,  perloidlcals,  documents, 
or  other  related  materials  to  b«  used  for 
sectarian  Instruction  or  religious  worship,  or 
primarily  In  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
program  of  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"school  or  department  of  divinity"  means 
an  institution  or  a  department  or  branch  of 
an  Institution  whose  program  Is  specifically 
for  the  education  of  students  to  prepare 
them  to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to 
enter  upon  some  other  religious  vocation,  or 
to'  prepare  them  to  teach  theological  sub- 
jects. 

Consultation  With  State  Agency 
Sec.  208.  Each  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  receives  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall  consult  with  respect  to  its  activities 
under  this  part  with  the  State  agency  (If 
any)  which  is  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  In  which  the  recipient 
institution  is  located. 

Part  B — Library  training  and  research 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec  221.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15.(X)0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  part.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  there  may  be  appropriated 
for  stich  purpose  only  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
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Definition  of  "Librarianship" 

Sec.  222.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  "librarianship"  means  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  library  and  information 
sciences,  Including  the  acquisition,  organiza- 
tion, storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
information,  and  reference  and  research  use 
of  library  and  other  Information  resources. 
Grants  for  Training  In  Librarianship 

Sec  223.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  assist  them  In  training  persons 
in  librarianship.  Such  grants  may  be  used 
by  such  institutions  to  assist  in  covering  the 
cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  for  such 
persons,  and  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing fellowships  or  traineeshlps  with  stipends 
(Including  allowances  for  traveling,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  expenses)  for  fellows  and 
others  undergoing  training  and  their  de- 
pendents not  In  excess  of  such  maximum 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education  only 
upon  application  by  the  Institution  and  only 
upon  his  finding  that  such  program  will  sub- 
stantially further  the  objective  of  Increas- 
ing the  opportunities  throughout  the  Nation 
for  training  in  librarianship. 
Research   and   Demonstrations   Relating   to 

Libraries    and    the    Training    of    Library 

Personnel 

Sec  224.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations,  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  the  Improvement  of  libraries  or  the  Im- 
provement of  training  In  librarianship,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  new  techniques, 
systems,  and  equipment  for  processing,  stor- 
ing, and  distributing  information,  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  derived 
from  such  research  and  demonstrations,  and, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5),  to  provide  by 
contracts  with  them  for  the  conduct  of  such 
activities;  except  that  no  such  grant  may  be 
made  to  a  private  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  other  than  a  nonprofit  one. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  special  advisory  committee  of  not 
more  than  nine  members  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  concerning  research 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  libraries  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  training  in  librarianship,  or  con- 
cerning special  services  necessary  thereto  or 
special  problems  Involved  therein. 

(c)  Members  of  the  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not 
!i  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including  travel 
time;  and  they  may,  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

Repealer 

Sec.  225.  Effective  July  1,  1965,  section  1101 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended  by  adding  the  word  "or"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (2),  by  striking  out  clause 
(3) ,  and  by  renumbering  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(3). 

Part  C — Strengthening  college  and  research 

library  resources 

Appropriations  Authorized 

Sec.  231.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1966,  to  enable  the  Com- 


missioner to  transfer  funds  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of — 

(a)  acquiring,  so  far  as  possible,  all  li- 
brary materials  currently  published  through- 
out the  world  which  are  of  value  to  scholar- 
ship; and 

(b)  providing  catalog  Information  for 
Buch  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
using  for  exchange  and  other  pvuroses  such 
of  these  materials  as  are  not  needed  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  collection. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967, 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
there  may  be  appropriated,  to  enable  the 
Conunissioner  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  for  such  purpose,  only 
such  sums  as  the  Congn"ess  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

TITLE    in — STRENGTHENING    DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS 

Statement  of  Purpose,  and  Appropriations 
Authorized 

Sec  301.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
assist  in  raising  the  academic  quality  of  col- 
leges which  have  the  desire  and  potential  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
higher  education  resources  of  our  Nation  but 
which  for  financial  and  other  reasons  are 
struggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life,  and  to 
do  so  by  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  estab- 
lish a  national  teaching  fellow  program  and 
to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  cooperative  arrangements  under  which 
these  colleges  may  draw  on  the  talent  and 
experience  of  our  finest  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  on  the  educational  resources  of 
business  and  Industry,  in  their  effort  to  im- 
prove their  academic  quality. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol 
this  title.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  there  may  be  appropriated, 
to  carry  out  such  provisions,  only  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law. 

Definition  of  "Developing  Institution" 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term 
"developing  institution"  means  a  public  or 
nonprofit  educational  Institution  In  any 
State  which — 

(a)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or 
the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate; 

(b)  is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and 
provides  within  the  State,  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree; 

(c)  will,  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year 
for  which  It  seeks  assistance  under  this  title, 
have  awarded  a  bachelor's  degree  for  six 
consecutive  academic  years; 

(d)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  of- 
fered or  Is,  according  to  such  an  agency  or 
association,  making  reasonable  progress  to- 
ward accreditation; 

(e)  Is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  Its  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  of  its  student  services; 

(f)  is  seriously  handicapped  In  Its  efforts 
to  Improve  such  staffs  and  services  by  lack 
of  financial  resources  and  a  shortage  of  qual- 
ified professional  personnel; 

(g)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation; 
and 

(h)  Is  not  an  Institution,  or  department 
or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program 
Is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theolog- 
ical subjects. 


Advisory  Council  on  Developing  Institutions 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advis- 
ory Council  on  Developing  Institutions 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"),  consisting  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  one  representative 
each  of  such  Federal  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  developing  in- 
stitutions as  the  Commissioner  may  desig- 
nate, and  eight  members  appointed,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  bt  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of  this  title  and  in 
particular  shall  assist  the  Commissioner  in 
identifying  those  developing  institutions 
through  which  the  purposes  of  this  title  can 
best  be  achieved  and  In  establishing  prior- 
ities for  use  In  approving  applications  under 
this  title.  The  Commissioner  may  appoint 
such  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  as  may  be  useful  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
otherwise  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  ol  the 
Council,  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day.  Including  travel  time;  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  'oe 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

Grants  for  Cooperative  Agreements  To 
Strengthen  Developing  Institutions 

Sec  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  developing  institu- 
tions and  other  colleges  and  universities  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing, 
and  carrying  out  cooperative  arrangements 
which  show  promise  as  effective  measures  for 
strengthening  the  academic  programs  of  de- 
veloping institutions.  Such  cooperative  ar- 
rangements may  be  between  developing  insti- 
tutions, between  developing  institutions  and 
other  colleges  and  universities,  and  between 
developing  Institutions  and  organizations, 
agencies,  and  business  entities.  Grants  un- 
der this  section  may  be  used  for  projects  and 
activities  such  as — 

(1)  exchange  of  faculty  or  students,  in- 
cluding arrangements  for  bringing  visiting 
scholars  to  developing  Institutions; 

(2)  faculty  Improvement  programs  utiliz- 
ing training,  education,  internships,  research 
participation,  and  other  means; 

(3)  Introduction  of  new  curriculums  and 
currlcular  materials; 

(4)  development  and  operation  of  cooper- 
ative education  programs  involving  alternate 
periods  of  academic  study  and  business  or 
public  employment; 

(5)  joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  libraries 
or  laboratories.  Including  necessary  books, 
materials,  and  equipment;  and 

(6)  other  arrangements  which  offer  prom- 
ise of  strengthening  the  academic  programs 
of  developing  Institutions. 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion unless  it — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program; 

(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
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that  would.  In  the  absence  of 
funds,  be  made  available  for 
meet   the   requirements   of 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such 

(3)  provides   for   such   fiscal 
fund  accounting  procedures  as 
essary  to  assure  proper 
accounting   for  Federal    funds 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

(4)  provides  for  making  sucl 
such  form  and  containing  such 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reqi^re 
out  his  functions  under  this 
keeping  such  records  and  for 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
necessary    to    assure    the 
verification  of  such  reports. 

(c)   The    Commissioner    shall 
sultatlon  with  the  Council 
as  to  eligible  expenditures  for 
made  under  this  section  may  be 
criteria  shall  be  so  designed  as  tc 
use  of  such  grants  for 
essary  to  the  achievement  of 
of  this  part. 

National  Teaching 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commissionfer 
Ized  to  award  fellowships  under 
to  highly  qualified   graduate   s 
Junior  members  of  the  faculty  of 
universities,   to  encourage  such 
to    teach    at    developing 
Commissioner  shall  award  a 
individual  for  teaching  at  a 
stltutlon  only  upon  application 
tution  approved  for  this  purpose 
mlssloner  and  only  upon  a  fin 
Commissioner  thar  the  program 
set  forth  in  the  application  is 
the  light  of  the  qualifications 
Ing  fellow  and  of  the  educational 
the  applicant. 

(b)  Fellowships    may    be 
this  section  for  such  period  of 
the  Commissioner  may  determi 
period  shall  not  exceed  two 
extend  beyond  June  30,  1970. 
awarded  a  fellowship  under  the 
this  section  shall  receive  a  stipend 
academic  year  of  teaching  of 
t6,500  as  determined  by  the 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Council 
ditlonal  amount  of  $400  for 
for  each  of  his  dependents. 

TTrU:  IV — STUDENT  ASSISTlNCB 

Part  A. — Educational  opportui  ity  grants 
Authorization  of  Appropri  itions 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  first  senten  e 
201  of  the  National  Defense  3Ec  ucatlon 
of  1958  is  amended    (1)    by  In!  er ting 
••low-interest  loans"  the  followln  ; 
cept  In  the  case  of  a  school  wh  ch 
meet  the  requirements  of  sectloi 
initial  year  awards  of  educational 
nity  grants",  (2)  by  striking  out 
000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  therec  r 
000",  (3)  by  striking  out  "$190.i 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "*266 
(4)    by  striking  out  "$195.000.( 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  '•$280,00( 

(b)   Such  section  is  further 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
following  new  sentence:  "There 
authorized  to  be  appropriated 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
six  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
be  necessary  to  make  contributions 
loan  funds  equal  to  the  amount 
to  enable  institutions  of  high 
to  make  educational  opporttmitj 
vided  for  under  section  206  to 
academic  years  other  than  the 
for  which  they   are   awarded 

Allotments 
Sec.  402.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act  are  each    imended  by 
Inserting  after  "pursuant  to"  Vat  following: 
"the  first  sentence  of 
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Federal  Capital  Contributions 

Ssc.  403  (a)  The  first  and  second  sentences 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "allotment  of  such  State" 
each  time  It  appears  the  following:  "under 
section  202". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
designating  the  first  three  sentences  thereof 
as  subsection  (a),  by  designating  the  fourth 
sentence  thereof  as  subsection  (c)  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  contained  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  201  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  a  capital 
contribution  to  each  Institution  with  which 
he  has  an  agreement  under  this  title  equal 
to  the  amount  such  Institution  determines 
that  It  needs  In  order  to  make  educational 
opportunity  grants,  as  provided  in  this  title, 
to  students  who  have  received  such  a  grant 
for  one  or  more  preceding  academic  years, 
except  that.  If  the  sums  so  appropriated  are 
less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  enable  all 
such  Institutions  to  receive  the  amoimt  they 
determine  they  need  for  such  grants,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
each  institution's  capital  contribution  under 
this  subsection  pro  rata." 

Conditions  of  Agreements 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(B)  an  amount,  contributed  by 
such  institution,  equal  to  not  less  than  one- 
ninth  of  75  per  centum  of  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  made  under  section  203(a),". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "only  for  loans" 
the  following:  "and  (except  In  the  case  of 
a  school  which  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  103(b)(5))  educational 
opportunity  grants". 

(c)  Section  204  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  204."  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Where  an  institution  uses  funds 
under  this  title  for  the  awarding  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  such  agreement 
shall— 

"  ( 1 )  provide  that  educational  opportunity 
grants  will  be  made  only  In  accordance  with 
section  206  to  students  who  are  or  will  be 
pursuing  their  course  of  study  on  a  full-time 
basis, 

"(2)  provide  that  the  Institution,  In  co- 
operation with  other  Institutions  of  higher 
education  where  appropriate,  will  make  vig- 
orous efforts  to  identify  qualified  youths  of 
exceptional  financial  need  and  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
secondary  school  through  programs  and  ac- 
tivities such  as — 

"(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary  school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling 
personnel  with  a  view  toward  motivating 
students  to  complete  secondary  school  and 
pursue  post-secondary-school  educational 
opportunities,  and 

"(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  con- 
ditional commitments  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  to  qualified  secondary  school 
students  with  special  emphasis  on  students 
enrolled  in  grade  11  or  lower  grades  who 
show  evidences  of  academic  or  creative 
promise; 

"(3)  provide  assurance  that  the  Institu- 
tion will  continue  to  spend  in  Its  own 
scholarship  and  student  aid  program,  from 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
title,  not  less  than  the  average  expenditure 
per  year  made  for  that  purpose  during  the 
most  recent  period  of  three  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  first  fiscal  year  during  which 
grants  are  to  be  made  under  the  agreement." 


Educatlonaf  Opportunity  Grants 
Sec.  405.  Title  n  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  206,  207,  208,  and 
209  as  sections  209,  210,  211,  and  212,  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  section  206  the 
following  new  sections : 

"Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Educational  opportunity 
grants  made  by  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  student  loan  funds  established 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  only  to  students  who  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  determines  (1) 
show  evidence  of  academic  or  creative  prom- 
ise and  capability  of  maintaining  good  stand- 
ing in  their  course  of  study,  (2)  and  of  excep- 
tional financial  need,  (3)  are  eligible  for 
a  loan  from  such  fund,  and  (4)  would  not. 
but  for  an  educational  opportunity  grant,  be 
financially  able  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
at  such  Institution  of  higher  education. 

"(b)  The  duration  of  an  educational  op- 
portunity grant  awarded  under  this  title 
shall  be  the  period  required  for  completion 
by  the  recipient  of  his  luidergraduate  course 
of  study  at  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  which  he  received  the  grant  award, 
except  that  such  pericxl  shall  not  exceed  four 
academic  years,  less  any  such  period  with 
respect  to  which  the  recipient  has  previously 
received  payments  under  this  title  pursuant 
to  a  prior  educational  opportunity  grant 
(whether  made  by  the  same  or  another 
institution). 

"(c)  An  Institution  of  higher  education 
which  awards  an  educational  opportunity 
grant  to  a  student  under  this  title  shall,  for 
the  diuatlon  of  the  educational  opportunity 
grant,  pay  to  that  student  for  each  academic 
year  during  which  he  is  in  need  of  grant 
assistance  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the 
Institution,  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Institution  for  such  student  with  respect  to 
that  year,  which  amoiint  shall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  $800  or  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  student  financial  aid  (Including  assistance 
under  this  title,  but  excluding  assistance 
from  work-study  programs)  provided  such 
student  by  such  institution  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulation  of  the  Com- 
missioner. If  the  amount  of  the  payment 
determined  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  an  academic  year  Is  less  than  $200  for 
a  student,  no  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  that  student  for  that  year.  The 
Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing 
limitations,  prescribe  for  the  guidance  of  par- 
ticipating institutions  basic  criteria  or  sched- 
ules (or  both)  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  any  such  educational  opportunity 
grant,  taking  Into  account  the  objective  of 
limiting  grant  aid  under  this  title  to  students 
of  exceptional  financial  need  and  such  other 
factors,  including  the  number  of  dependents 
In  the  family,  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem 
relevant. 

"Limitations  on  Grants 

"Sec.  207.  The  aggregate  amount  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  made  by  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  in  a  fiscal  year 
to  undergraduate  students  who  have  not  re- 
ceived such  a  grant  for  any  preceding  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
Federal  capital  contribution  made  to  the 
student  loan  fund  for  that  fiscal  year  from 
funds  allotted  to  such  State  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  202(a)  or  reallotted  to 
such  State  under  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(a). 

"Contracts  To  Encotu-age  Full  Utilization  of 
Educational  Talent 
"Sec.  208.  (a)  To  assist  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  title  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  (without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)),  to 
enter  into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  contract  per  year,  with  State  and  local 
educational   agencies  and   other  public   or 
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nonprofit  organizations  and  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  identifying  qualified  youths  of  ex- 
ceptional financial  need  and  encouraging 
them  to  complete  secondary  school  and  un- 
dertake postsecondary  educational  training, 

"(2)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid,  including  aid  furnished  under 
this  title,  or 

"(3)  encouraging  secondary  school  or  col- 
lege dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to 
reenter  educational  programs,  including 
postsecondary  school  programs. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
10  carry  out  this  section." 

Distributions  From  Student  Loan  Funds 
Sec.  406.  Section  209  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated  by  section   405   of   this   Act)    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  computing  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contribution  to  a  student  loan 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  made  to  such  fund  under 
section  203  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
of  educational  opportunity  grants  made  from 
such  fund." 

Amendments  to  Definitions 
Sec.  407.    (a)    Section   103(b)(5)    of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  certificate,  (2)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  Is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  de- 
gree, (4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitution, and  (5)  Is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  this  purpose  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  (A) 
is  an  Institution  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commissioner  has  determined  that  there  Is 
satisfactory  assurance,  considering  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  Institution,  the 
period  of  time.  If  any,  diu-lng  which  It  has 
operated,  the  effort  it  is  making  to  meet  ac- 
creditation standards,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  this  determination  is  being  made, 
that  the  institution  will  meet  the  accredita- 
tion standards  of  such  an  agency  or  asso- 
ciation within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (B)  Is 
an  Institution  whose  credits  are  accepted  on 
transfer  by  not  less  than  three  institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  in- 
stitution so  accredited.  For  purposes  of  title 
II,  such  term  Includes  any  school  of  nurs- 
ing as  defined  in  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  also  Includes  any  school  which 
provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  program  of 
training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  em- 
ployment In  a  recognized  occupation  and 
which  meets  the  provisions  of  clauses  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  (4),  and  (5).  If  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  a  particular  category  of  such 
schools  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  (5)  because  there  is  no  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
qualified  to  accredit  schools  in  such  cate- 
gory, he  shall,  pending  the  establishment 
of  such  an  accrediting  agency  or  association, 
appoint  an  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
persons  specially  qualified  to  evaluate  train- 
ing provided  by  schools  In  such  category, 
which  shall  (1)  prescribe  the  standards  of 
content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must  be 
met  In  order  to  qualify  schools  In  such  cate- 
gory to  participate  In  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram under  title  n,  and  (11)  determine 
whether  particular  schools  not  meeting  the 
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requirements  of  clause  (5)  meet  those  stand- 
ards. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  training  offered." 
Part  B — Federal,  State,  and  private  programs 

oj  low-interest  insured  loans  to  students 

in  institutions  of  higher  education 
Statement    of   Purpose    and   Appropriations 
Authorized 

Sec.  421.  (a)  The  purx>08e  of  this  part  is 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  (1)  to  encour- 
age States  and  nonprofit  private  institutions 
and  organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan 
insurance  programs  for  students  in  eligible 
Institutions  (as  defined  In  section  434),  (2) 
to  Insure  eligible  lenders  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 434),  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
against  losses  on  loans  made  by  them  to 
students  In  eligible  Institutions  who  do  not 
have  reasonable  access  to  adequate  loan  In- 
surance programs,  and  (3)  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  interest  on  loans  to  qualified  students 
which  are  Insured  under  this  part  or  under 
a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  pri- 
vate Institution  or  organization  which  has 
an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  section  428(b). 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part — ■ 

(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  student  loan  insurance  fund  (es- 
tablished by  section  431)  (A)  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,  and  (B)  such  further  sxm:is.  If 
any,  as  may  become  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  student  loan  Insurance  fund, 

(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  under  section  428  with 
respect  to  interest  on  Insured  loans,  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be 
required  therefor,  and 

(3)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $17,500,000  for  making  ad- 
vances pursuant  to  section  422  for  the  re- 
serve funds  of  State  student  loan  Instirance 
programs. 

Sums  appropriated  under  clauses  (I)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  and  sums  appropriated 
under  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  for  advances  under  section 
422  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1968. 

Advances  for  Reserve  Funds  of  State  Loan 
Insurance  Programs 

Sec.  422.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section  421(b),  the 
Conunissioner  is  authorized  to  make  ad- 
vances to  any  State  with  which  he  has  made 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  428(b)  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  establish  or 
strengthen  the  reserve  fund  of  the  student 
loan  insurance  program,  covered  by  that 
agreement.  Advances  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions (including  conditions  relating  to  the 
time  or  times  of  payment)  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  428(b)  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purpKjees  of  this  section.  Advances  made 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sut>section 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  to  be  appropriate 
in  each  case  in  the  light  of  the  maturity  and 
solvency  of  the  reserve  fund  for  which  the 
advance  was  made. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  bebrs  the  same  ratio  to 
2'/2  per  centum  of  $700,000,000  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  aged  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two,  inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two,  Inclusive.  If  the  amount  so  deter- 
mined for  any  State,  however.  Is  less  than 
$25,000,  it  shall  be  Increased  to  $25,000  and 
the  total  of  the  Increases  thereby  required 
shall  be  derived  by  proi>ortionately  reducing 


(but  not  below  $25,000)  the  amount  so  de- 
termined for  each  of  the  remaining  States. 
The  amount  of  an  advance  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  also  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  State  to  the  reserve  fund 
of  the  student  loan  Insurance  fund  covered 
by  the  agreement  of  that  State  under  sec- 
tion 428(b).  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  population  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

Effect  of  Adequate  Non-Federal  Programs 
Sec.  423.  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
In  accordance  with  regulations  that  one  or 
more  classes  of  students  do  not  have  reason- 
able access  to  a  State  or  a  private  program 
of  loan  Insurance  which  meets  such  mini- 
mum standards  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe,  he  may.  for  so  long  as  he  determines 
his  condition  to  continue,  issue  certificates  of 
insurance  to  lenders  under  section  429  cov- 
ering loans  to  such  class  or  classes  of  stu- 
dents. 

Scope  and  Duration  of  Loan  Insurance  Pro- 
gram 

Sec.  424.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount 
of  new  loans  made  and  Installments  paid 
pursuant  to  lines  of  credit  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 434)  to  students  covered  by  Insurance 
under  this  part  shall  not  exceed  $700,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
$1,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  $1,400,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  Thereafter,  Insurance 
pursuant  to  this  part  roay  be  granted  only 
for  loans  made  (or  for  loan  li^stallments  paid 
pursuant  to  lines  of  credit)  to  enable  stu- 
dents, who  have  obtained  prior  loans  in- 
sured under  this  part,  to  continue  or  com- 
plete their  educational  program;  but  no  In- 
surance may  be  granted  for  any  loan  made 
or  Installment  paid  after  June  30,  1972. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may.  If  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
part,  assign,  within  the  maximum  amounts 
specified  in  subsection  (a).  Insurance  quotas 
applicable  to  eligible  lenders,  or  to  States 
or  areas,  and  may  from  time  to  time  reas- 
sign unused  portions  of  these  quotas. 

Limitations  on  Individual  Loans  and  on 

Insurance 
Sec.  425.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  made 
to  a  student  in  any  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent  (as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner)  which  may  be  covered 
by  insurance  under  this  part  may  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000  In  the  case  of  a  graduate  or 
professional  student  (as  defined  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner),  or  $1,000  In 
the  case  of  any  ether  student.  The  aggn^e- 
gate  insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of  all 
such  insured  loans  made  to  any  student  shall 
not  at  any  time  exceed  $7,500  in  the  case  of 
any  graduate  or  professional  student  (as 
defined  In  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  Including  any  such  insured  loans  made 
to  such  person  before  he  became  a  graduate 
or  professional  student),  or  $5,000  in  the 
case  of  any  other  student.  The  annual  in- 
surable limit  per  student  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit  under 
which  actual  payments  by  the  lender  to  the 
borrower  will  not  be  made  In  any  year  In 
excess  of  the  annual  limit. 

(b)  The  Insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
insured  under  this  part  shall  be  100  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan.  Such  Insurance 
liability  shall  not  include  liability  for  inter- 
est whether  or  not  that  interest  has  been 
added  to  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 

Sources  of  Funds 
Sec.  426.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders 
in  accordance  with  this  part  shall  be  Insur- 
able whether  made  from  funds  fully  owned 
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by  the  lender  or  from  funds 
lendtf   In   a  trust  or  similar 
available  fov  such  loans. 

Eligibility  of  Student  BorroweJ's 

of  Student  Iioans 

Sec.  427.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  i  liglble  lender 

shall  be  insurable  under  the  provisions  of 

this  part  only  if — 

( 1 )  made  to  a  student  who 
accepted   for  enrollment  at 
stitutton  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
attending  such  institution,  is 
ing  there  as  determined  by 
and  (B)  is  carrying  at  least 
normal    full-time    workload 
by   the   Institution,   and    (C) 
the  lender  with  a  statement 
tlon  which  sets  forth  a 
tlon  and  fees  applicable  to  thaf; 
Its  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
for  such  a  student;  and 

(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  Jother  written 
agreement  which — 

(A)  is  made  without  secixrlt  ' 
endorsement,  except  that  if 
a   minor   and   such    note   or 
agreement  executed  by  him 
the  applicable  law.  create  a 
tlon,  endorsement  may  be 

(B)  provides  for  repayment 
Tided    in   subsection    (c))    of 
amount  of  the  loan  in 
period  of   not  less  than  five 
sooner  repaid)   nor  more  than 
ginning  not  earlier  than  six 
than  one  year  after  the  date 
student  ceases  to  carry  at  an 
tion  at  least  one-half  the 
academic  worklcAd  as  determined 
stitutlon,  except  that   (1)   the 
loan  may  not  exceed  fifteen 
execution  of  the  note  or  written 
evidencing   it    and    (ii)    the 
written  instrument  may 
visions  relating  to  repayment 
of  default  in  the  payment  of 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
ums,  or  other  default  by  th« 
may  be  authorized  by  regulatioi  is 
missioner  in  effect  at  the  tlrqe 
made. 

(C)  provides   for  Interest 
principal   balance  of  the   loai  i 
rate,  not  exceeding  the  applies  ble 
rate  prescribed  and  defined  by 
(within  the  limits  set  forth 
(b) )  on  a  national,  regional, 
priate  basis,  which  interest  shfell 
in  installments  over  the  perlol 
except  that.  If  provided  in  the 
written  agreement,  any 
the  student  may  be  deferred 
than  the  date  upon  which 
first  Installment  of  principal 
which  case  interest  that  has  s< 
ing  that  period  may  be  added 
the  principal  (but  without 
ing  the  Insurance  liability  unAer 

(D)  provides  that  the  lende  ' 
lect  or  attempt  to  collect  fron: 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  on 
Is  payable  by  the  Commissloifer 
part, 

(E)  entitles  the  student 
celerate  without  penalty 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loar 

(P)   contains  such  other 
tions.  consistent  with  the 
part  and  with  the  regulations 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  thl ! 
be  agreed  uiJon  by  the  parties 
including,   if   agreed   upon,  a 
quiring  the  borrower  to  pay  to 
addition  to  principal  and 
equal  to  the  insurance  premiutns 
the  lender  to  the  Commission^ 
to  such  loan. 

(b)  No  maximum  rate  of  interest  pre- 
scribed and  defined  by  the  Se<  retary  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (2)(C)  of  !  ubsection  (a) 
may  exceed  6  per  centum  per  ^nnum  on  the 
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unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan,  except 
that  under  circumstances  which  threaten  to 
Impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  one  or  more  of  such  maximum  rates 
of  interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per  centxim 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  the  loan. 

(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  bor- 
rower during  any  year  of  any  repayment 
period  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  In- 
sured under  this  part  shall  not  be  less  than 
$360  or  the  balance  ol  all  of  siich  loans  (to- 
gether with  Interest  thereon),  whichever 
amount  is  less. 

Federal  Payments  To  Reduce  Students 
Interest  Costs 

Sec.  428.  (a)(1)  Each  student  who  has 
received  a  loan  which  is  insured  under  this 
part  or  a  loan,  for  study  at  an  eligible  In- 
stitution, which — 

(A)  Is  insured  under  a  State  program,  or 
under  a  program  of  a  nonprofit  institution 
or  organization,  covered  by  an  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) ,  and 

(B)  was  contracted  for  after  the  effective 
date  of  that  agreement  and  was  paid  to  the 
student  either  (1)  prior  to  JiUy  1,  1970,  or 
(ii)  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  made  (or  a  loan  installment  paid  pur- 
suant to  a  line  of  credit)  to  enable  a  student 
who  has  obtained  a  prior  loan  Insured  under 
such  program  to  continue  or  complete  his 
educational  program, 

and  whose  adjusted  family  Income  is  less 
than  $15,000  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  such 
loan,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his 
behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of 
the  loan,  over  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Interest  on  the  loan.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  adjusted 
family  income  of  a  student  shall  be  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  note  or  written  agreement  evi- 
dencing the  loan.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  taking  into  account  such  factors, 
including  family  size,  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  appropriate. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  interest  on  a  loan 
which  a  student  is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder 
of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( I )  shall 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period  of  the  loan,  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  interest 
which  has  been  added  to  principal)  there- 
after; but  such  portion  of  the  interest  on  a 
loan  shall  not  exceed,  for  any  period,  the 
amount  of  the  interest  on  that  loan  which  is 
payable  by  the  student  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  any  interest  on 
that  loan  which  the  student  is  entitled  to 
have  paid  on  his  behalf  for  that  period  imder 
any  State  or  private  loan  insurance  program. 
In  the  absence  of  fraud  by  the  lender,  that 
determination  shall  be  final  so  far  as  the 
obligation  of  the  Commissioner  to  pay  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  on  a  loan  is  concerned. 
The  holder  of  an  insured  loan  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  contractual  right,  as 
against  the  United  States,  to  receive  from 
the  Commissioner  the  portion  of  Interest 
which  has  been  so  determined.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  this  portion  of  the  In- 
terest to  the  holder  of  the  insured  loan  on 
behalf  of  and  for  the  account  of  the  borrower 
at  such  times  as  may  be  specified  In  regula- 
tions In  force  when  the  applicable  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  was 
made,  or  when  a  loan  insured  under  this  part 
was  paid  to  the  student,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  payments  of  Interest  are  required  to 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner,  at  such  time  or  times 
and   in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe, 


statements  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commis- 
sioner to  determine  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment which  he  must  take  with  respect  to 
that  loan. 

(b)  (1)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  organization  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purpose  of  entitling  students  who  receive 
loans  which  are  insured  under  a  student  loan 
insurance  program  of  that  State,  institution, 
or  organization  to  have  made  on  their  behalf 
payments  equal  to  those  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (a)  if  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  the  student  loan  insurance  program — 

(A)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $1,500  in  loans  to 
any  individual  student  in  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent  (as  determined  under 
regulations  o^  the  Commissioner); 

(B)  authorizes  the  instirance  of  loans  to 
any  individual  student  for  at  least  six  aca- 
demic years  of  study  or  their  equivalent  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner); 

(C)  provides  that  (1)  the  student  borrower 
shall  be  entitled  to  accelerate  without  pen- 
alty the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  insured  loan. 
(11)  the  period  of  any  Insured  loan  may  not 
exceed  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  execu- 
tion of  the  note  or  other  written  evidence  of 
the  loan,  and  (111)  the  note  or  other  written 
evidence  of  any  loan  may  contain  such  pro- 
visions relating  to  repayment  in  the  event  of 
default  by  the  borrower  as  may  be  authorized 
by  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  in  effect 
at  the  time  such  note  or  written  evidence 
was  executed; 

(D)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  provides 
that,  where  the  total  of  the  insured  loans  lo 
any  student  which  are  held  by  any  one  per- 
son exceeds  $2,000,  repayment  of  such  loans 
shall  be  in  installments  over  a  period  of  not 
less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  ten  years 
beginning  not  earlier  than  six  months  nor 
later  than  one  year  after  the  student  ceases 
to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
eligible  Institution,  except  that  if  the  pro- 
g^ram  provides  for  the  insurance  of  loans  for 
part-time  study  at  eligible  Institutions  the 
program  shall  provide  that  such  repayment 
j>eriod  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  six 
months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the 
student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  institu- 
tion at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time 
academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
Institution; 

(E)  authorizes  Interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  not  in  excess 
of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  (exclusive  of 
any  premium  for  instirance  which  may  be 
passed  on  to  the  borrower); 

(F)  insures  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  unpaid  principal  of  loans  Insured  under 
the  program; 

■  (G)  provides  for  collection  from  the  holder 
of  the  loan  of  a  reasonable  insurance 
premivmi; 

(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
insurance  program  will  not  be  denied  any 
student  because  of  his  family  income  or  lack 
of  need  if  his  adjusted  family  income  at  the 
time  the  note  or  written  agreement  is  exe- 
cuted is  less  than  $15,000  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner prescribed  under  section  428(a)(1)); 
and 

(1)  provides  that  a  student  may  obtain 
Insurance  under  the  program  for  a  loan  for 
any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  institution. 

(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall — 

(A)  provide  that  the  nolder  of  any  such 
loan  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Commissioner,  at  such  time  or  times  and  In 
such  manner  as  he  may  prescrllje,  state- 
ments containing  such  information  as  may 
be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner 
to  determine   the   amount  of   the   payment 
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which  he  must  make  with  respect  to  that 
loan; 

(B)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  as  are  agreed 
to  by  the  Conunlssioner  and  the  State;  and 

(C)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  his  function  under  this 
part  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  find  necessary  to  asstire  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports. 
Certificates  of  Instirance — Effective  Date  of 

Instirance 
Sec.  429.  (a)(1)  If,  upon  application  by 
an  eligible  lender,  made  upon  such  form, 
containing  such  information,  and  supported 
by  such  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require,  and  otherwise  in  conformity  with 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  applicant  has  made  a  loan  to  an  eligible 
student  which  Is  insurable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  he  may  Issue  to  the  ap- 
plicant a  certificate  of  insurance  covering 
the  loan  and  setting  forth  the  amount  and 
terms  of  the  insurance. 

(2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  certificate,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  to  issue  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  loans,  or  with  respect  to 
lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  submitted 
by  eligible  lenders,  and  in  that  event,  upon 
compliance  with  subsection  (a)(1)  by  the 
lender,  the  certificate  of  insurance  may  be 
issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  any  loan, 
or  any  payment  by  the  lender  pursuant  to 
a  line  of  credit,  to  be  covered  by  such  In- 
surance was  made.  Such  Insurance  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  upon  thirty  days'  de- 
fault by  the  lender  in  the  payment  of  any 
installment  of  the  premiums  payable  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) . 

(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  conteiln  (A)  an 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  the  premiums 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the 
applicant  that  if  the  loan  Is  covered  by  in- 
surance the  applicant  will  submit  such  sup- 
plementary reports  and  statements  during 
the  effective  period  of  the  loan  agreement, 
upon  such  forms,  at  such  times,  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  by  or  pursuant  to  regu- 
lation. 

(b)(1)  In  lieu  of  requiring  a  separate 
Instirance  application  and  issuing  a  separate 
certificate  of  insurance  for  each  student  loan 
made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  consistent  with 
section  424,  issue  to  any  eligible  lender  ap- 
plying therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehen- 
sive insurance  coverage  which  shall,  without 
ftirther  action  by  the  Cimmissioner,  instire 
all  Insurable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before 
a  specified  cutoff  date,  within  the  limits  of 
an  aggregate  maximum  amount  stated  in 
the  certificate.  Such  regulations  may  pro- 
vide for  conditioning  such  instirance,  with 
respect  to  any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  the 
lender  with  such  requirements  (to  be  stated 
or  Incorporated  by  reference  in  the  certifi- 
cate) as  in  the  Commissioner's  Judgment 
will  best  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section while  protecting  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  promoting  the 
objectives  of  this  part,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of 
such  loans  and  information  relevEint  thereto 
to  the  Commissioner  sind  as  to  the  payment 
of  initial  and  other  premiums  and  the  effect 


of  default  therein,  and  including  provision 
for  confirmation  by  the  Conunlssioner  from 
time  to  time  (through  endorsement  of  the 
certificate)  of  the  coverage  of  specific  new 
loans  by  such  certificate,  which  confirmation 
shall  be  Incontestable  by  the  Commissioner 
In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
of  fact  or  patent  error. 

(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  specified 
in  that  certificate,  loans  or  payments  there- 
on made  by  the  holder  after  that  date  ptir- 
suant  to  the  line  of  credit  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  Included  in  the  coverage  of 
that  certificate  except  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  therein;  but,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  section  424,  the  Commissioner  may, 
in  accordance  with  regulations,  make  com- 
mitments to  insure  such  future  loans  or 
payments,  and  such  commitments  may  be 
honored  either  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  or  by  Incltision  of  such  insurance  in 
comprehensive  coverage  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  period  or  periods  ir  which  such 
future  loans  or  paj^ments  are  made. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  insurance  on  each 
loan  under  this  part  a  premium  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per  centtun  per 
year  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  such 
loan  (excluding  interest  added  to  principal), 
payable  In  advance,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. Such  regulations  may  provide  that 
such  premium  shall  not  be  payable,  or  if  paid 
shall  be  refimdable,  with  respect  to  any  pe- 
riod after  default  in  the  payment  of  principal 
or  interest  or  after  the  borrower  has  died  or 
becomes  totally  and  permanently  disabled,  if 
( 1 )'  notice  of  such  default  or  other  event  has 
been  duly  given,  and  (2)  request  for  payment 
of  the  loss  insured  against  has  been  made  or 
the  Commissioner  has  made  such  payment  on 
his  own  motion  pursuant  to  section  430(a). 

(d)  The  rights  of  an  eligible  lender  arising 
under  insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
insurance  issued  to  It  under  this  section  may 
be  assigned  as  sectirlty  by  such  lender  only 
to  another  eligible  lender,  and  subject  to  reg- 
tilation  by  the  Commissioner. 

(e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations  of 
two  or  more  Instired  loans  obtained  by  a  stu- 
dent borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  into  a  single 
obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  Instrument 
of  Indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the  Insurance 
by  the  United  States.  If  the  loans  thus  con- 
solidated are  covered  by  separate  certificate* 
of  insurance  Issued  under  sul>Bection  (a) ,  the 
Commissioner  may  upon  surrender  of  the 
original  certificates  issue  a  new  certificate  of 
insurance  In  accordance  with  that  subsection 
upon  the  consolidated  obligation;  If  they  are 
covered  by  a  single  comprehensive  certificate 
Isstied  under  subsection  (b),  the  Commis- 
sioner may  amend  that  certificate  accord- 
ingly. 

Procedure  on  Default,  Death,  or  Disability 
of  Student 
Sec.  430.  (a)  Upon  defatUt  by  the  student 
borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  Instirance 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  upon  the  death  of 
the  student  borrower  or  a  finding  by  the  in- 
surance beneficiary  that  the  borrower  has 
become  totally  and  permanently  disabled  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner)  before  the 
loan  has  been  repaid  in  full,  and  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  suit  or  other  enforcement 
proceeding  upon  security  for  that  loan,  the 
insurance  t>enieficiary  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Conunlssioner,  and  the  Commissioner 
shall  if  requested  (at  that  time  or 
after  further  collection  efforts)  by  the 
beneficiary,  or  may  on  his  own  motion,  if  the 
insurance  is  still  in  effect,  pay  to  the  bene- 
ficiary the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  insured  upon  that  loan  as  soon  as  that 
amount  has  been  determined.  The  "amount 
of  the  loss"  on  any  loan  shall,  for  the  pur- 


poses of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (b) , 
be  deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan. 

(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  insured  portion  of  the  loss  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  the  United  States  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
holder  of  the  obligation  upon  the  insured 
loan  and  shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment 
of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  the  instired 
loan  by  the  insurance  beneficiary.  If  the  net 
recovery  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  loan 
after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  that  recovery 
(including  reasonable  administrative  costs) 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loss,  the  excess 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  insured. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to 
the  insured  loan  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner, or  to  preclude  forbearance  by  the 
Commissioner  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
insured  obligation  after  payment  on  that 
instirance,  or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  by  the  insurance  bene- 
ficiary or  by  the  Commissioner  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a  bor- 
rower found  by  the  Insurance  beneficiary  to 
have  t)ecome  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

(d)  Nothing  m  this  section  or  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  holder  of 
a  loan  from  exercising  reasonable  care  and 
diligence  In  the  making  and  collection  of 
loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  part.  If 
the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  eligible 
lender,  finds  that  It  has  suljstantially  failed 
to  exercise  such  care  and  diligence  or  to 
make  the  reports  and  statements  required 
under  section  428(a)(3)  and  section  429(a) 
(3),  to  pay  the  required  Insurance  pre- 
miums, he  shall  disqualify  that  lender  for 
further  Insurance  on  loans  granted  pursuant 
to  this  part  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  Its  fail- 
ure has  ceased  and  finds  that  there  Is  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  lender  will  in  the 
futtire  exercise  necessary  care  and  diligence 
or  comply  with  such  requirements,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "insurance  beneficiary" 
means  the  insured  or  its  authorized  assignee 
in  accordance  with  section  429(d);  and 

(2)  the  term  "default"  includes  only  such 
defaults  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
Is  repayable  in  monthly  Installments,  or 
(B)  one  htmdred  and  eighty  days  In  the  case 
of  a  loan  which  is  repayable  In  less  frequent 
Installments. 

Insurance  Funl 

Sec.  431.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
student  loan  Insurance  fund  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  caUed  the  "fund")  which  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
the  Commissioner  for  making  payments  in 
connection  with  the  default  of  loans  Insured 
under  this  part.  All  amounts  received  by 
the  Commissioners  as  premium  charges  for 
insurance  and  as  receipts,  earnings,  or  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  any  claim  or  other  assets 
acquired  by  the  Commissioner  in  connection 
with  his  operations  under  this  part,  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by 
the  Commissioner  from  his  operations  in 
connection  with  this  section,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund.  All  payments  in  con- 
nection with  the  default  of  loans  insured  un- 
der this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
Moneys,  in  the  fund  not  needed  for  current 
operations  under  this  section  may  be  invest- 
ed In  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the  fund 
are  insufficient  to  make  payments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  default  of  any  loan  insured 
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iinder  this  part,  the  CommlssloJ^r 
Ized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  ot 
notes  or  other  obligations  in  su4h 
denominations,  bearing  such  m 
subject  to  such  terms  and  condlt 
bs  prescribed  by  the  Commissloper 
approval   of  the  Secretary  of 
Such  notes  or  other  obligatioi^s 
interest  at  a  rate  determined 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
tion   the   current   average   ma; 
outstanding   marketable   oblige 
United  States  of  comparable 
Ing  the  month  preceding  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.    The 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  anc 
purchase  any  notes  and  other 
sued  hereunder  and  for  that 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
tion  the  proceeds  from  the  sa 
curities    issued    under    the 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
which  securities  may  be  issued 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  U 
purchases    of    such    notes    and 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
tlons  acquired  by  him  under  th 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
other  obligations  shall  be  treaffcd 
debt    transactions    of    the 
Sums  borrowed  under  this 
be  deposited  in  the  fund  and 
such  notes  and  obligations  shnl 
the  Commissioner  from  such  fi|nd 
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Legal  Powers  and 
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(6)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  re- 
lease any  right,  title,  claim.  Hen,  or  demand, 
however  acquired,  including  any  equity  or 
any  right  or  redemption. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arising  by  reason 
of  this  part — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  insurance  un- 
der this  part  an  Integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  except  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  including  the 
settlement  of  insurance  claims  and  of  claims 
for  payments  pursuant  to  section  428,  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  in  connection 
with  such  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and  other 
officers  of  the  Government. 

Participation  by  Federal  Credit  Unions  in 
Federal,  State,  and  Private  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Programs 

Sec.  433.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  credit  unions  shall,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  have  power 
to  make  insured  loans  up  to  10  per  centtim 
of  their  assets,  to  student  members  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  or 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan  Insur- 
ance program  with  respect  to  which  there  Is 
In  effect  an  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  428(b) . 

Definitions  for  Reduced-Interest  Student 

Loan   Insurance   Program 
Sec.  434.  As  used  in  this  part : 

(a)  The  term  "eligible  Institution"  means 
an  Institution  described  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  701(a) . 

(b)  The  term  "eligible  lender"  means  an 
eligible  Institution,  or  a  financial  or  credit 
Institution  (Including  an  Insurance  com- 
pany) which  Is  subject  to  examination  and 
Eup>ervislon  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State. 

(c)  The  term  "line  of  credit"  means  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  Is 
paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  in 
annual  installments,  or  whereby  the  lender 
agrees  to  make.  In  addition  to  the  Initial 
loan,  additional  loans  In  subsequent  years. 
Part  C — College  work-study  program  exten- 
sion and  amendments 

Transfer  of  Authority,  and  Other 
Amendments 
Sec.  441.  Effective  July  1.  1965.  part  C  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (Public  Law  88-452)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  "Director"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  122(a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Commissioner')  ",  and  by  striking  out  "Direc- 
tor" wherever  that  word  appears  in  the  other 
provisions  of  such  part  C  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner"; 

(2)  By  amending  that  part  of  section  121 
that  follows  the  section  designation  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students,  particularly  students 
from  low-Income  families.  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  In  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  emplojrment  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  at  such  institutions."; 

(3)  By  redesignating  clauses  (2),  (3),  and 
(4),  of  paragraph  (c)  of  section  124  as 
clauses   (1),   (2),  and   (3),  and  by  striking 


out  so  much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes 
such  redesignated  clauses  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(c)  provide  that 
In  the  selection  of  students  for  employment 
under  such  work-study  program  preference 
shall  be  given  to  students  from  low-Income 
families  and  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who"; 

(4)  By  striking  out  "June  30,  1966,"  in 
paragraph  (f)  of  section  124  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1967,";  and 

(5)  By  striking  out  "(as  defined  by  section 
401(f)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  (Public  Law  88-204)"  in  section  123 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(as  defined  by 
section  103(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  for  purposes  of  title  II  of 
that  Act)". 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  442.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $129,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing years,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452).  Any  sums 
which,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
were  appropriated  for  carrying  out  such  part 
C  of  that  title  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  or  were  allocated  from  an  ap- 
plicable appropriation  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  have  not  been  expended  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commissioner  for  carrying 
out  such  part  C. 

Conforming  Amendment 
Sec.  443.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Part  D — Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  131.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  parts  A  and  B  of 
this  title  during  tl\e  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  each'  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  and  he  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  In  part  C  of  this  title  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  simi  of  $412,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965;  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law." 
xnxE  V — amendments  to  higher  educa- 
tion   FACILITIES    ACT    OF     1963 

Authorization   for   Construction   of   Under- 
graduate Facilities 

Sec  501.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
101(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year;  and  the  sum 
of  $460,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966 ". 

Public  Junior  Colleges  and  Technical 
Institutes 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  105(a)  (2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "other  than  a  project 
for  a  public  community  college  or  public 
technical  institute". 

(b)  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "other  than  a  project  for 
a  public  community  college  or  public  tech- 
nical Institute",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  40  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  In  no  event  exceed  40  per 
centum". 

(c)  Section  401(d)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Faculties  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  "40  per  centum' 
the  following:  "a  percentage  (as  determined 
under  the  applicable  State  plan)  not  In  ex- 
cess of". 
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Authorization  for  Construction  of  Graduate 
Facilities 
Sec.  503.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
201  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
sum  of  $60,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  sum  of  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
.sum  of  $120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966". 

Tm-E    VI ADVISORY    COUNCIL    TO    HOUSE 

COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION     AND    LABOR 

Advisory  Council 
Sec.  601.  (a)  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
establish,  on  or  after  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress,  an  Advisory  Council  to  make  stud- 
ies and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
programs  established  by  this  Act  or  affected 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  committee  and 
any  subcommittee  thereof  exercising  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  of  any  such 
program.  The  members  of  such  Advisory 
Council  shall  be  persons  who  are  specially 
qualified  to  make  such  studies  and  recom- 
mendations, and  at  least  one  member  shall 
be  an  expert  in  the  area  of  each  of  such 
programs. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  not  less  than  twice  a  year.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  may  designate 
subcommittees  of  the  Advisory  Council  to 
make  studies  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  particular  programs. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Advisory  Council,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day,  including  traveltime;  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  731>-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title. 

TITLE  VII — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Definitions 

Sec.  701.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such  certificate,  (2)  Is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree, 
(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institution, 
and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  or, 
if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not 
less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so 
accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If 
transferred  from  an  Institution  so  accredited. 
Such  term  also  includes  any  business  school 
or  technical  Institution  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (1).  (2),  (4),  and  (5).  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 


(b)  The  term  "State"  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Coltimbla,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  Individual. 

(d)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education 
as  determined  under  State  law  except  that  It 
does  not  Include  any  education  provided  be- 
yond grade  12. 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(f)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Method  of  Payment 

Sec.  702.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency, 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant,  loan,  or 
contract,  may  be  made  in  Installments,  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and, 
in  the  case  of  grants  or  loans,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

Federal  Administration 

Sec  703.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regulations, 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  titles  of  this  Act 
for  which  he  is  responsible,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit agency  or  institution,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  head  thereof. 

Federal  Control  of  Education  Prohibited 

Sec  704.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources  by  any 
educational  institution. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and 
it  be  open  for  amendment  title  by  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I?  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  II?  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  m? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GRIFFIN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Griffin:  Page 
26,  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  out  "to  estab- 
lish a  national  teaching  fellow  program  and 
to  encourage  and  assist"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  encourage  and  assist  States". 

Page  26,  insert  after  line  23  the  following: 

"(c)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  product  of — 

"  ( 1 )   the  population  of  the  State,  and 

"(2)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (d) ) 


bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

"(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c). 
the  'allotment  ratio'  for  any  State  shall  be 
1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and  (B)  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  income 
per  person  for  the  State  by  the  income  per 
person  for  all  the  States  (not  including 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  Guam),  except  that  (1)  the 
allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than 
.33^3  or  more  than  .662/3,  and  (ii)  the  allot- 
ment ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  Guam  shall  be 
.662^. 

"(2)  Allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioiier  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him 
from   the   Department  of   Commerce." 

Beginning  on  page  28,  strike  out  line  11 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  IS 
on  page  29. 

Beginning  on  page  29,  strike  out  line  IB 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "business 
entities."  on  line  2  of  page  30,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  the  States  for 
carrying  out  State  plans  submitted  to  him 
for  strengthening  the  academic  programs  of 
developing  institutions  within  the  State.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  assistance,  a  State  shall 
designate  or  create  a  State  agency  broadly 
representative  of  higher  education  within 
such  State  which  shall  submit  a  State  plan 
and  administer  the  program  described  in  it." 

Page  30,  strike  out  lines  21  through  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which — ". 

Beginning  on  page  31  strike  out  line  22 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  24 
on  page  32. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  title  n  of  the 
bill,  like  title  I,  would  be  administered  in 
the  traditional  way,  through  a  State 
plan  and  through  a  State  agency. 
Those  who  have  not  carefully  studied 
title  III  should  do  so,  because  it  is  an 
amazing  piece  of  new  legislation. 

It  provides,  in  effect,  a  blank  check  of 
$30  million  for  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation who  is  authorized  under  this  title 
to  select  developing  institutions  which 
he  believes  should  be  assisted.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  "developing  institution"  is 
very  vague  and  indefinite  as  appears  on 
page  27. 

According  to  the  definition,  a  develop- 
ing institution  is  one  which  admits  regu- 
lar students,  which  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree,  has  been  in  existence  for  6  con- 
secutive years,  is  accredited,  is  making 
a  reasonable  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  teaching  and  administrative  staff, 
and  is  seriously  handcapped  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  financial  resources, 
that  is  a  definition  which  includes  al- 
most every  college  and  university  in  this 
Nation. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant requirement  in  the  definition  of 
a  "developing  institution"  is  that  it  must 
also  meet  "such  other  requirements  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation." 

Under  this  bill,  there  is  no  require- 
ment or  indication  that  every  State  will 
get  at  least  a  part  of  this  $30  million. 
All  of  the  money  could  be  funneled  into 
3,  4.  5.  or  10  States.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  decide  as  he  sees  fit. 
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I  should  offer  further  amendments  to  the 
bill.  But  does  the  gentlewoman  chal- 
lenge the  statement  that  imder  this  title 
it  is  altogether  possible  that  some  States 
will  get  no  money  whatsoever,  because 
there  is  no  allocation  formula? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  reason 
that  I  would  really  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, if  I  may  say  so  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  is  because  I  think  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  work  out 
any  allocation  of  the  funds  that  would 
be  equitable,  and  the  reason  is  that 
institutions  may  or  may  not  participate 
and  there  are  not  the  same  number  of 
developing  institutions  in  all  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman deny  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
in  every  State?  Would  we  not  find  some 
so-called  underdeveloped  or  developing 
institutions  in  every  State  of  the  Union? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  but  if  you 
found  one  developing  institution  in  one 
State — we  will  say  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  which  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  pretty  strongly  devel- 
oped— suppose  there  is  one  developing 
institution  and  suppose  in  some  other 
State  thei'e  were  20  developing  institu- 
tions? How  would  you  possibly  work 
out  an  allocation  of  funds  that  would 
really  do  the  thing  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wants  to  do? 

There  should  be  some  recognition  that 
some  institutions  would  not  want  to  pai- 
ticipate.    This  is  not  mandatory. 

For  instance.  Brown  University  in 
Rhode  Island  perhaps  would  not  want  to 
participate,  whereas  Tupelo  University 
might.  This  is  purely  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  How  would  you  work  out  the  allo- 
cation by  States?  Would  you  give  it  to 
Brown  University  or  would  you  give  it 
to  Tupelo  University? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  remind  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  that  this  prob- 
lem has  been  worked  out  in  a  number  of 
other  programs  and,  of  course,  it  is  not 
incumbent  upon  an  institution  to  take 
funds  merely  because  they  are  allocated. 
Such  funds  could  be  reallocated  to  other 
States  if  they  were  not  used.  Under 
this  bill  there  are  no  meaningful  guide- 
lines or  criteria  whatsoever.  In  effect, 
vmder  this  bill,  we  would  be  giving  $30 
million  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  are  saying,  "Do  with  it  as  you 
please,  and  help  some  developing  institu- 
tions." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  we 
should  legislate. 

Mr.  BRADEIvIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  has  in  very  telling  fashion 
pointed  out  further  instances  in  which 
we  have  programs  of  Federal  support 
for  education  which  are  not  based  on  a 
State-by-State  allocation  whUe  she  has 
indicated  that  in  other  Federal  aid  leg- 
islation there  are  educational  programs 
which  are  based  on  a  State-by-State  al- 
location. 

The  reason  we  allocate  the  funds  in 
different  ways  in  different  bills  is  that  the 
various  programs  are  geared  to  achicT- 
ing  different  objectives. 


For  example,  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  program  for 
centers  of  excellence,  we  also  authorize 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  make  grants  of  Federal 
money  to  various  universities  in  the 
United  States  where  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  reason 
to  think  it  is  possible  to  develop  first-class 
centers  of  study  in  certain  fields.  It 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  require  in  this 
particular  Instance  a  State-by-State  al- 
location. That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
NSF  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  no  such 
authority.  He  acts  only  following  the 
approval  and  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Science  Board  and  the  other  boards  that 
are  set  up. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  not  at  all 
what  I  said,  if  the  gentleman  will  pay 
attention  to  what  I  said.  And  I  base  my 
observation  here  on  a  conversation  I  have 
just  had  with  a  member  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee.  I 
said  there  is  no  State-by-State  allocation 
of  NSF  funds  for  the  centers  of  excellence 
programs.  This,  therefore,  is  an  ap- 
proach analogous  to  title  III,  the  devel- 
oping institutions  title  of  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  advise  the  gentle- 
man I  was  paying  very  close  attention  to 
what  he  said.  The  omy  remark  he  made 
to  which  I  took  exception  was  his  state- 
ment that  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  had  authority  to  do 
that  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  in  no  way  change 
my  statement.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  has  suggested  in 
his  remarks  that  we  give  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  a  blank  check  in 
title  HI.  I  think  that  is  an  exaggeration 
because  we  do  provide  for  an  advisory 
council  in  this  title  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Ml-.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

May  I  take  a  minute  or  two  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  if  It  is  not 
correct  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
title  to  which  his  amendment  applies  we 
are  not  just  dealing  with  a  blank  check 
for  $30  million  but  with  at  least  $150 
million,  because  while  the  specific  au- 
thorization is  only  for  $30  million  for 
the  first  year  the  program  is  for  5  years 
and  the  bill  is  open  ended  so  far  as  fu- 
ture authorizations  are  concerned. 

Can  the  gentleman  imagine  Congress 
next  year  reducing  this  authorization? 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  Con- 
gress next  year  will  be  asked  to  at  least 
maintain  the  $30  million  funding  level? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  much  Congress  would  authorize  in 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years.  But  obvi- 
ously If  you  get  a  program  such  as  this 
going — with  $30  million — imagine  the 
colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  have  been  left  out  and  which 
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are  handicapped  because  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate personnel  and  financial  resources, 
because  as  I  say  probably  90  percent  of 
the  colleges  of  the  country  would  claim 
to  be  in  that  categoi-y  and  with  justifi- 
cation— imagine  the  clamor  there  will  be 
for  additional  funds  if  you  get  a  program 
of  this  nature  started  without  any  guide- 
lines and  without  any  limitations  what- 
soever and  without  any  allocation  of 
funds  as  among  the  States. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment  and  I  thank  him  for 
offering  the  amendment  which  I  gladly 
support.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  support 
this  bill  on  final  passage.  I  am  in  favor 
of  several  of  the  titles  in  the  bill  but  some 
paits  of  the  bill  worry  me.  This  partic- 
ular one  worries  me  no  end  because  I  do 
not  feel  justified  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  think 
carefully  what  you  are  about  to  do  if  you 
defeat  this  amendment — you  are  going 
to  give  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
blank  check  for  $30  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  expend  under  this  title 
as  he  sees  fit.  I,  for  one,  never  expect 
to  vote  to  give  any  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  kind  of  blank  check  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman 
very  fairly,  I  think,  pointed  out  in  the 
colloquy  I  had  with  him  on  the  NSF  the 
centers  of  excellence  program  that  the 
director  of  that  program  did  have  the  ad- 
vice of  a  board.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  page  28  of  the 
bill,  section  303,  where  in  like  fashion  in 
respect  of  title  in  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering there  is  provided  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Developing  Institutions  to 
advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
this  respect.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  if  there  is  a  blank  check  in  this  bill, 
there  is  a  blank  check  in  the  NSF  pro- 
gram— but  in  my  judgment  there  is  no 
blank  check  in  either. 

Mr.  JOIMS.  My  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  I  have  read  the  subpara- 
graph to  which  he  makes  reference,  and 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  council 
is  created  by  this  title.  But  I  point  out 
that  the  Commissioner  appoints  the 
council  members  and  he  is  not  compelled 
to  abide  by  or  to  follow  the  advice  given 
him  by  the  council.  Certainly  a  council 
is  set  up  here,  which  he  himself  selects, 
to  advise  him,  but  he  is  not  compelled 
to  follow  it.  The  authority  is  not  given 
to  the  council  to  determine  how  this 
money  shall  be  spent.  Authority  is  given 
to  one  man,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  I  think  that  is  too  much  au- 
thority for  one  man  to  have — to  have  in 
his  pocket  $30  million  to  dispense  around 
the  United  States.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  as  I  did  in  my  opening  com- 
ment that  this  is  a  5-year  program  that 
we  are  embarking  upon  and  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  we  are  talking  of  giving  a 
blank  check  for  $150  million  instead  of 
$30  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Griffin)  there 
were — ayes  33,  noes  59. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Aie  there  any 
further  amendments  to  title  m? 

There  being  none,  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  34,  line  12.  strike  out  "third"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fourth". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  40,  line  19,  strike  out  "(5)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMEDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MH.  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt: 
Page  38,  line  8,  Insert  before  "amount"  the 
following:  "sum  of  the". 

Page  38,  line  11,  insert  after  "institution" 
the  following:  "and  any  assistance  provided 
such  student  under  any  scholarship  program 
established  by  a  State  or  a  private  Institu- 
tion or  organization,". 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  -time  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  amendment  has  been 
worked  out,  I  believe,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  minority — the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] — and  I  hope  the 
satisfaction  of  the  majority.  I  tisk  its 
acceptance,  and  I  will,  of  course,  put  the 
explanation  of  the  amendment  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  educational  community,  execu- 
tive directors  of  State  scholarship  boards 
and  the  American  Council  on  Education 
have  expressed  great  concern  to  me  about 
one  of  the  features  of  the  educational 
opportunity  grant  program.  The  bill  in 
its  present  form  provides  that  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  may  repre- 
sent not  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  student  assistance  which  a 
college  or  university  makes  available  to 
a  student,  not  including  compensation 
imder  any  work  study  program.  Thus 
assistance  may  consist  of  one-half  an 
educational  opportunity  grant  and  one- 
half  a  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan,  or  perhaps  one-half  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  and  one-half  a 
scholarship  from  the  institution's  own 
funds.  I  certainly  agree  that  this  part- 
nership feature  and  coordinated  plan  is 
desirable.  However,  I  share  the  concern 
of  leaders  in  the  educational  community 
that  to  exclude  State  scholarships  and 
private  scholarships  from  coordination 
with  educational  opportunity  grants  is 
unduly  i-estrictive,  potentially  harmful  to 
students,  and  places  the  colleges  of  the 
State  in  a  di£Qcult  position. 

There  are  today  13  States  which  have 
general  State  scholarship  programs  and 
there  are  7  or  8  States  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  develop  such  programs.  The  re- 
cent growth  and  development  of  these 
programs  is  both  necessary  and  en- 
couraging and  we  should  not  today  act 
in  any  way  which  would  hinder  or  im- 
pede the  operation  of  existing  programs 
or  the  development  of  new  ones. 


My  amendment  will  provide  that  the 
grant  may  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
totalamount  made  available  by  the  in- 
stitiftlon,  and  through  a  State  scholar- 
ship provision  and  through  a  private 
scholarship  program. 

This  amendment  retains  the  existing 
provision  in  HR.  9567  which  places  an 
overall  maximum  limitation  of  $800  on 
the  size  of  the  grant  regardless  of  what- 
ever forms  of  student  assistance  are  pro- 
vided or  needed. 

Without  my  amendment  private  schol- 
arship programs  and  State  programs 
might  very  easily  be  in  competition  with 
the  Federal  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  since  a  State  scholarship 
program  would  in  no  way  affect  the  op- 
portunity grant  program  within  a  State. 

States  might  be  inclined  to  cut  back 
or  decide  not  to  develop  a  State  scholar- 
ship program  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Federal  program  would  adequately  care 
for  the  States  needy  students.  There  is 
a  limited  amount  of  <money  through  the 
Federal  program,  not  enough  to  reach  all 
extremely  needy  students.  Thus,  both 
State  scholarship  and  private  scholar- 
ship funds  are  needed  to  supplement  the 
Federal  program. 

My  amendment  will  provide  for  effec- 
tive coordination  with  these  other  pro- 
grams. Possibly  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  can  be  best  understood  if  I 
cite  the  situation  in  my  own  State.  In 
California  there  is  a  State  scholarship 
program.  Thus,  Institutions  of  higher 
education  are  not  required  to  maintain 
Institutional  scholarship  funds  to  the 
extent  that  institutions  in  States  not 
having  State  scholarship  programs 
would.  With  a  limited  amount  of  insti- 
tutional aid  available  becauso  of  the 
State  assistance,  extremely  needy  stu- 
dents at  such  institutions  are  disadvan- 
taged because  the  size  of  their  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  institutional  aid  available 
which  is,  in  tm-n,  limited  because  of  the 
State  assistance. 

Under  my  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  institution  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  student's  overall  financial  need. 
To  meet  this  need  the  student  will  be 
able  to  use  all  forms  of  student  financial 
aid  in  meeting  that  need,  including  State 
programs  with  the  limitation  that  no 
educational  opportunity  grant  may  be 
equal  to  more  than  one -half  of  what  the 
institution  determines  the  need  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  consistent  with 
the  committee's  intention  that  great 
discretion  be  placed  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  administering 
Federal  programs. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  We  are  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.  QITIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Q^tE 
71,  line  22,  strllee  out  "such  i 
necessary"  and  insert  "such  sun^ 
gress  may  hereafter  authorize 


by 


w; 


Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairmar , 
amendment  to  make  part  C 
the  rest  of  the  bill.    What 
in  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
1   year.  •  The  program   will 
3  x'ears,  but  we  authorize 
year.    It  will  be  necessai-y  t( 
to  the  Education  and  Labor 
next  year.    This  is  the  way 
it  under  the  Economic 
amendment  and  extension, 
we  had  a  1-year 
work  study  program  imder 
program.     This   will   merelj 
language  conform. 

Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  th( 
from  Nev;  York. 

Mr.     POWELL.    As     the 
knows,  it  has  always  been 
of  the  committee,  since  I 
chairman,  that  it  does  not 
end  authorizations, 
side  I  will  accept  the 
hope  the  gentleman's  side 
him. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the 
am  sure  they  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
the  amendment  offered  by  thi 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI 

The  amendment  was  agr 
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avor  oper.- 
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1  {HI  support 


c  lainnan.    I 

qi|estion  is  on 
gentleman 


eed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OTFERED  BT  MRS. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon, 
man,  I  offer  a  substitute 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr: 
Oregon :  On  page  43,  strike  ou ; 
all  that  follows  through  line  4 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
"Part   B — Federal,   State,   and 
grams  of  low-interest  insured 
dents  in  institutions  of  hi 

"Statement  of  Purpose   and 
Authorized 

"Sec.  421.  (a)   The   purpose 
Is  to  enable  the  Commissioner  ( 
age  States  and  nonprofit  private 
and  organizations  to  establish 
insiorance  programs  for  studen^ 
institutions  (as  defined  in  sec 
to  provide  a  Federal  program  of 
Insurance  for  students  who  do 
sonable  access  to  a  State  or 
program  of  student  loan 
by  an  agreement  under  section 
(3)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
to  qualified  students  which  an 
State  or  which  are  insured 
or  under  a  program  of  a  State 
profit    private    institution    or 
which    meets    the   requirement ; 
428(a)(1)(A). 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of 
part — 

"(1)   there   are   authorized 
prlated  to  the  student  loan 
(established   by  section   431) 
of   $1,000,000.   and    (B)    such 
If  any,  as  may  become  necessary 
quacy  of  the  student  loan 

"(2)  there  are  authorized 
prl.ated,  for  payments  under 
respect  to  Interest  on  student 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


prlv  ite 
insur  ince 


inte  est 


un<  er 


Insurs  nee 
t) 
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nnd  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  re- 
quired therefor,  and 

"(3)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $17,500,000  for  making 
advances  pursuant  to  section  422  for  the 
reserve  funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private 
student  loan  insurance  programs. 

Sums  appropriated  under  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  and  sums  appropriated  un- 
der clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  for  advances  vinder  section 
422  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968. 

"Advances  for  Reserve  Fimds  of  State  and 
Nonprofit  Private  Lo.in  Insurance  Programs 

"Sec.  422.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section 
421(b).  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  advances  to  any  State  with  which  he 
h.is  made  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section 
428(b)  for  the  piirpose  of  helping  to  estab- 
lish or  strengthen  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
student  loan  insurance  program  covered  by 
that  agreement.  If  for  any  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1966.  June  30,  1967, 
or  June  30,  1968,  a  State  does  not  have  a 
student  loan  Insurance  program  covered  by 
an  agreement  made  pursuant  to  section 
428(b),  and  the  Commissioner  determines 
after  consultation  with  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  that  State  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able likelihood  that  the  State  will  have  such 
a  student  loan  insurance  program  for  such 
year,  the  Commissioner  may  make  advances 
for  such  year  for  the  same  purpose  to  one 
or  more  nonprofit  private  institutions  or 
organizations  with  which  he  has  made  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  428(b)  in" 
order  to  enable  students  In  that  State  to 
participate  in  a  prpgram  of  student  loan  in- 
surance covered  by  such  an  agreement.  The 
Commissioner  may  make  advances  under 
this  subsection  both  to  a  State  program 
(With  which  he  has  such  an  agreement)  and 
to  one  or  more  nonprofit  private  institutions 
or  organizations  (with  which  he  has  such 
an  agreement)  in  that  State  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  advances  are  necessary  In 
order  that  students  at  every  eligible  Institu- 
tion have  access  through  such  institution 
to  a  student  loan  insurance  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  428(b)  (1). 

"(2)  Advances  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (including  conditions  relating  to  the 
time  or  times  of  payment)  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  428(b)  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Advances  made 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  to  be  appropriate 
in  each  case  In  the  light  of  the  maturity  and 
solvency  of  the  reserve  fund  for  which  the 
advance  was  made. 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  2'i  per  centum  of  $700,000,000  as  the 
population  of  that  State  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  inclusive,  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  inclusive.  If  the  amount  so 
determined  for  any  State,  however,  is  less 
than  $25,000,  it  shall  be  increased  to  $25,000 
and  the  total  of  the  Increases  thereby  re- 
quired shall  be  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  (but  not  below  $25,000)  the  amount 
so  determined  for  each  of  the  remaining 
States.  Advances  to  nonprofit  private  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  may  be  In  such  amounts  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
noade,  except  that  the  sum  of  (1)  advances 
to  such  institutions  and  organizations  for 
the  benefit  of  students  In  any  State  plus 


(2)  the  amounts  advanced  to  such  State, 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  advanced  to  that  State  pur- 
suant to  the  first  two  sentences  of  this  sub- 
section. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  population  aged  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty-two Inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"Effect  of  Adequate  Non-Federal  Programs 
"Sec.  423.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  is- 
sue certificates  of  insurance  under  section 
429  to  lenders  in  a  State  if  he  determines 
that  every  eligible  institution  has  reasonable 
access  in  that  State  to  a  State  or  private 
nonprofit  student  loan  Insurance  program 
which  is  covered  by  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 428(b). 

"Scope  and  Duration  of  Loan  Insurance 
Program 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount 
of  new  loans  made  and  Installments  paid 
pursuant  to  lines  of  credit  (as  defined  in 
section  434)  to  students  covered  by  in- 
surance under  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
$700,000,000  in  the  fiscal- year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  $1,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  $1,400,000,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968.  Thereafter, 
Insurance  pursuant  to  this  part  may  be 
granted  only  for  loans  made  (or  for  loan 
Installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of  credit) 
to  enable  students,  who  have  obtained  prior 
loans  Insured  under  this  part,  to  continue 
or  complete  their  educational  program;  but 
no  insurance  may  be  granted  for  any  loan 
made  or  Installment  paid  after  June  30,  1972. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may.  If  he  finds 
It  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
this  part,  assign,  within  the  maximum 
amoimts  specified  in  subsection  (a),  insur- 
ance quotas  applicable  to  eligible  lenders, 
or  to  States  or  areas,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  reassign  unused  portions  of  these 
quotas. 

"Limitations  on  Individual  Loans  and  on 
Insurance 

"Sec.  425.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  made 
to  a  student  in  any  academic  year  or  Its 
equivalent  (as  determined  vmder  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner)  which  may  be  covered 
by  insurance  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
$1,500  in  the  case  of  a  graduate  or  profes- 
sional student  (as  defined  in  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner),  or  $1,000  in  the  case  of 
any  other  student.  The  aggregate  insured 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  all  such  Insured 
loans  made  to  any  student  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  $7,500  In  the  case  of  any  gradu- 
ate or  professional  student  (as  defined  In 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  Includ- 
ing any  such  insured  loans  made  to  such 
person  before  he  became  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student),  or  $5,000  In  the  case  of 
any  other  student.  The  annual  Insurable 
limit  per  student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit  under  which  ac- 
tual payments  by  the  lender  to  the  borrow- 
er will  not  be  made  In  any  year  in  exce.-ss 
of  the  annual  limit. 

"(b)  The  Insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
Insured  under  this  part  shall  be  100  fer 
centum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan.  Such  insurance 
liability  shall  not  Include  liability  for  inter- 
est whether  or  not  that  Interest  has  been 
added  to  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
"Sources  of  Funds 

"Sec  426.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders 
in  accordance  with  this  part  shall  be  Insur- 
able whether  made  from  funds  fully  owned 
by  the  lender  or  from  funds  held  by  tlie 
lender  in  a  trust  or  similar  capacity  and 
available  for  such  loaiis. 
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"Eligibility  of  student  Borrowers  and  Terms 
of  Student  Loans 

"Sec.  427.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  Insurable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part  only  if — 

"(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  insti- 
tution or.  In  the  case  of  a  student  already  at- 
tending such  Institution,  is  in  rood  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  Institution, 
and  (B)  Is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  of  the  institution 
which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition 
and  fees  applicable  to  that  student  and  its 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for 
such  a  student;  aud 

"(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which — 

"(A)  Is  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  if  the  borrower  Is 
a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agp-eement  executed  by  him  would  not,  un- 
der the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  ob- 
ligation, endorsement  may  be  required. 

"(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  in  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  ten  years  be- 
ginning not  earlier  than  six  months  nor  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  institu- 
tion at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time 
academic  workload  as  determined  by  the  In- 
stitution, except  that  (1)  the  period  of  the 
loan  may  not  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the 
execution  of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  it  and  (11)  the  note  or  other  writ- 
ten instrument  may  contain  such  provisions 
relating  to  repayment  in  the  event  of  default 
in  the  payment  of  interest  or  in  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  Insurance  premiums,  or  other 
default  by  the  borrower,  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  In 
effect  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made. 

"(C)  provides  for  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
prlnclpoJ  balance  of  the  lo.nn  at  a  yearly  rate, 
not  exceeding  the  applicable  maximum  rate 
prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 
(within  the  limits  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b) )  on  a  national,  regional,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis,  which  interest  shall  be  payable 
in  installments  over  the  period  of  the  loan 
except  that,  if  provided  in  the  note  or  other 
written  agreement,  any  interest  payable  by 
the  student  may  be  deferred  until  not  later 
than  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of  the 
first  Installment  of  principal  falls  due.  In 
which  case  interest  that  has  so  accrued  dur- 
ing that  period  may  be  added  on  that  date 
to  the  principal  (but  without  thereby  in- 
creasing the  Insurance  liability  under  this 
part), 

"(D)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  col- 
lect or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  borrower 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  note  which 
is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
part, 

"(E)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  ac- 
celerate without  penalty  repayment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

"(P)  contains  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions, consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part  and  with  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  part,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such 
loan,  including.  If  agreed  upon,  a  provision 
requiring  the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender, 
in  addition  to  principal  and  Interest,  am.ounts 
equal  to  the  insurance  premiums  payable  by 
the  lender  to  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  such  loan. 

"(b)  No  maximum  rate  of  Interest  pre- 
scribed and  defined  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (2)(C)  of  subsection  (a) 
may  exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
tu^ald  principal  balance  of  the  loan,  except 
that  under  clrctimstances  which  threaten  to 


impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  piirposes  of 
this  part,,  one  or  more  of  such  maximum  rates 
of  interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  the  loan. 

"(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  bor- 
rower during  any  year  of  any  repayment 
period  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  in- 
sured under  this  part  shall  not  be  less  than 
$360  or  the  balance  of  all  of  such  loans  (to- 
gether with  Interest  thereon),  whichever 
amount  is  less. 

"Federal  Payments  To  Reduce  Student 
Interest  Costs 

"Sec  423.  (a)(1)  Each  student  who  has 
received  a  loan — 

"(A)   which  is  Insured  under  this  part; 

"(B)  which  was  made  for  study  at  an 
eligible  institution  under  a  State  student  loan 
program  (meeting  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner) ,  and  which  was  contracted 
for,  and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the 
period  specified  by  paragraph  (4) ;  or 

"(C)  which  is  Insured  under  a  program  of 
a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution 
or  organization,  which  was  contracted  for, 
and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  period 
specified  In  paragraph  (4) ,  and  which — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  prior  to 
July  1,  1967,  was  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
and  is  insured  under  a  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  provides  that  repay- 
ment of  such  loan  shall  be  in  Installments 
beginning  not  earlier  than  sixty  days  after 
the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  (as  described  in  subparagraph  (D)  of 
subsection  (b)  (1) )  at  an  eligible  Institution, 
or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  after 
June  30,  1967,  is  insured  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b), 

and  whose  adjusted  family  Income  Is  less 
than  $15,000  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  such 
loan,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  be- 
half and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of  the 
loan,  over  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  portion 
of  the  interest  on  the  loan.  For  the  piw- 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  adjusted  family 
Income  of  a  student  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  note 
or  written  agreement  evidencing  the  loan. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  taking 
into  account  such  factors,  including  family 
size,  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  p>ortlon  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
which  a  student  Is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  bolder 
of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Interest 
on  the  impald  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period  of  the  loan,  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  Interest  which 
has  been  sidded  to  principal)  thereafter;  but 
such  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  shall 
not  exceed,  for  any  period,  the  amount  of 
the  Interest  on  that  loan  which  is  payable  by 
the  student  after  taking  Into  consideration 
the  amount  of  any  interest  on  that  loan 
which  the  student  is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  for  that  period  under  any  State 
or  private  loan  Insurance  program.  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  by  the  lender,  that  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  so  far  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  interest  on  a  loan  Is  concerned.  The 
holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments are  required  to  be  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  contractual 
right,  as  against  the  United  States,  to  receive 
from  the  Conunissloner  the  portion  of  inter- 
est which  has  been  so  determined.  The 
Commissioner  shall  pay  this  portion  of  the 


interest  to  the  holder  of  the  loan  on  behalf 
of  and  for  the  account  of  the  borrower  at 
such  times  as  may  be  specified  in  regulations 
in  force  when  the  applicable  agreempnt  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  was 
made,  or  if  the  loan  was  made  by  a  State 
or  is  insured  under  a  program  which  Is  not 
covered  by  such  an  agreement,  at  such  times 
r.s  may  be  specified  in  regulations  in  force 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  paid  to  the  student. 

"(3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  payments  of  Interest  are  required  to 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to 
the  Conamissloner,  at  such  time  or  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe, 
statements  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commis- 
sioner to  determine  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment which  he  must  make  with  respect  to 
that  loan. 

"(4)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  end  on  June  30,  1968, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  or 
insured  under  a  student  loan  or  loan  insur- 
ance program,  to  enable  a  student  who  has 
obtained  a  prior  loan  made  or  insured  under 
such  program  to  continue  his  educational 
program,  such  period  shall  end  on  June  30. 
1972. 

"(5)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  Interest  on  a 
loan  made  from  a  student  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  title  n  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958. 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institution  or  organization  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  entitling  students  who  receive 
loans  which  are  Insured  tmder  a  student  loan 
insurance  program  of  that  State,  Institution, 
or  organization  to  have  made  on  their  be- 
half payments  equal  to  those  provided  tor 
in  subsection  (a)  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  the  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram— 

"(A)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $1,500  in  loans 
to  any  individual  student  in  any  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  (as  determined  under 
regtilations  of  the  Commissioner) ; 

"(B)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  loans  to 
any  individual  student  for  at  least  six  aca- 
demic years  of  study  or  their  equivalent 
(as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner) ; 

"(C)  provides  that  (1)  the  student  bor- 
rower shall  be  entitled  to  accelerate  with- 
out penalty  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an 
insured  loan,  (11)  the  period  of  any  insured 
loan  may  not  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  execution  of  the  note  or  other  writ- 
ten evidence  of  the  loan,  and  (ill)  the  note 
or  other  written  evidence  of  any  loan  may 
contain  such  prov  slons  relating  to  repay- 
ment in  the  event  of  default  by  the  bor- 
rower as  may  be  authorized  by  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  in  effect  at  the  time 
such  note  or  written  evidence  was  executed; 

"(D)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  pro- 
vides that,  where  the  total  of  the  insured 
loans  to  any  student  which  are  held  by  any 
one  person  exceeds  $2,000,  repayment  of  such 
loans  shall  be  in  Installments  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than 
ten  years  beginning  not  earlier  than  six 
months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the 
student  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course 
of  study  at  an  eligible  institution,  except 
that  if  the  program  provides  for  the  Instu'- 
ance  of  loans  for  part-time  study  at  eligi- 
ble institutions  the  program  shall  provide 
that  such  repayment  period  shall  begin  not 
earlier  than  six  months  nor  later  than  one 
year  after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an 
eligible  Institution  at  least  one-half  the  nor- 
mal full-time  academic  workload  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Institution; 
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"(E)   authorizes   interest    on 
balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearl; 
excess  of  6  i>er  centum  per 
unpaid    principal   balance  of 
elusive  of  any  premium  for 
may  be  passed  on  to  the 

"(P)  insures  not  less  than  8( 
of  the  unpaid  principal  of  loam 
der  the  program; 

••(G)   does  not  provide  for 
excessive  Insurance  premium; 

•*  ( H )   provides  that  the  benefl 
Insiuance  program  will   not  b< 
student    because   of    his    famil  ' 
lack  of  need  if  his  adjusted 
at  the  time  the  note  or  writt^ 
is  executed   is  less  than  $15. 
mined  pursuant  to   the 
Commissioner  prescribed  undei 
<a)(l)): 

"(I)   provides  that  a  student 
Insurance  under  the  program 
any  year  of  study  at  an  ellglbl 
and 

"(J)   In  the  case  of  a  State 
yides  that  such  State  program 
tered  by  a  single  State  agency, 
more  nonprofit  private  institutldns 
izations  luider  the  supervision 
State  agency. 

"(2)   Such  an  agreement 

"(A)   provide  that  the  holder 
loan  will  be  required  to  submit 
missloner,  at  such  time  or  times 
manner  as  he  may  prescribe 
talning  such  information  as  ma 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
pose  of  enabling  the 
mine  the  amount  of  the 
must  make  with  respect  to  tha 

"(B)   Include  such  other 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  finadcial 
of  the  United  States  and  prom  >te 
poses  of  this  part  and  as  are 
the  Commissioner  and  the 
&rganization  or  institution;  and 

"(C)   provide  for  making  such 
such  form  and  containing  such 
as  the  Commissioner  may 
to  carry  out  his  function  under 
for  keeping  such  records  and 
Buch  access  thereto  as  the 
llnd  necessary  to  assure  the 
verification  of  such  reports. 

"Certificates  of  Insurance — Effecltlve 
Insurance 

"Sec.  429.   (a)(1)   If,  upon 
an   eligible   lender,   made   upon 
containing  such  Information, 
by  such  evidence  as  the 
require,   and  otherwise  in 
this  section,  the  Commissioner 
applicant  has  made  a  loan  to  an 
dent  which  is  insurable  under 
of  this  part,  he  may  issue  to 
a  certificate  of  Insurance 
and  setting  forth  the  amount 
the  insurance. 

••(2)   Insurance  evidenced  by 
of  insurance  pursuant  to 
Bhall  become  effective  upon  the 
suance   of   the   certificate,   exce] 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  in 
with  regulations,  to  issue 
respect  to  proposed  loans,  or  with 
lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credl 
by  eligible  lenders,  and  in  that 
compliance  with  subsection   (a) 
lender,  the  certificate  of  Insura:  ice 
Issued  effective  as  of  the  date  whfn 
or  any  payment  by  the  lender 
line  of  credit,  to  be  covered  by 
ance  was  made.    Such  Insurance 
to   be  effective  upon  sixty  days 
the  lender  in  the  payment  of 
ment  of  the  premiums  payable 
subsection  (c) . 

"(3)  An  application  submittetl 
to  subsection    (a)(1)    shall  cont  iln 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pa] , 
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the    unpaid      ance  with  regulations,  the  premiums  fixed  by 
rate  not  In      the    Commissioner    pursuant    to    subsection 
aitnum  on  the      (c).  and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the  applicant 
loan    (ex-     that  if  the  loan  is  covered  by  insurance  the 
instance  which     applicant   will   submit   such   supplementary 
reports  and  statements  during  the  effective 
period   of    the  .loan   agreement,    upon   such 
forms,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe by  or   pursuant   to  regulation. 

"(b)(1)   In   lieu   of   requiring   a   separate 
Insurance  application  and  Issuing  a  separate 
certificate  of  Insurance  for  each  student  loan 
made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  in 
subsection    (a),   the  Commissioner  may,   in 
accordance  with  regulations  consistent  with 
section  424,  issue  to  any  eligible  lender  apply- 
ing therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehensive 
insurance  coverage  which  shall,  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Commissioner,  Insure  all 
may  obtain     insvirable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on  or 
a  loan  lor     after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before 
Institution;      a  specified  cutoff  date,  within  the  limits  of 
an  aggregate  maximum  amount  stated  In  the 
pf'ogram,  pro-     certificate.      Such   regulations   may   provide 
is  adminls-     for  conditioning  such  insurance,  with  respect 
or  by  one  or     to  any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  the  lender 
or  organ-     with  such  requirements  (to  be  stated  or  in- 
of  a  single     corpwrated  by  reference  in  the  certificate)  as 
in   the   Commissioner's  judgment  will   best 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  while 
protecting    the    financial     interest    of    the 
United  States  and  promoting  the  objectives 
of  this  part.  Including  (but  not  limited  to) 
provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of  such  loans 
and    information    relevant    thereto    to    the 
Commissioner    and   as    to    the    payment   of 
initial  and  other  premiums  and  the  effect  of 
default  therein,  and  including  provision  for 
confirmation  by  the  Commissioner  from  time 
to  time  (through  endorsement  of  the  certifi- 
cate)   of  the  coverage  of  specific  new  loans 
by  such  certificate,  which  confirmation  shall 
be  incontestable  by  the  Commissioner  in  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  fact 
or  patent  error. 

"(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  issued  under  this  sub- 
section grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  specified  in 
that  certificate,  loans  or  payments  thereon 
made  by  the  holder  after  that  date  pursuant 
to  the  line  of  credit  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  Included  in  the  coverage  of  that  certifi- 
cate except  as  may  be  specifically  provided 
therein;  but,  subject  to  th«  limitations  of 
section  424.  the  Commissioner  may,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  make  commit- 
ments to  Insure  such  future  loans  or  pay- 
ments, and  such  commitments  may  be 
honored  either  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
or  by  inclusion  of  such  Insurance  in  com- 
prehensive coverage  under  this  subsection 
for  the  period  or  periods  in  which  such 
future  loans  or  payments  are  made. 

"(c)   The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,   charge   for   insurance   on   each 
loan  under  this  part  a  premium  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  per 
certificate     year    of    the    unpaid    principal    amount    of 
(a)  (1)      such  loan  (excluding  Interest  added  to  prin- 
date  of  is-     cipal),   payable  in   advance,   at  such   time 
t   that   the     and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
accordance     by  the  Commissioner.    Such  regulations  may 
with     provide   that   such    premium   shall    not    be 
respect  to     payable,  or  if  paid  shall  be  refimdable,  with 
submitted     respect  to  any  period  after  default  in  the 
svent,  upon     payment  of  principal  or  interest  or  after  the 
(1)    by  the     borrower  has  died  or  becomes  totally  and 
may  be     permanently  disabled,  if  (1)   notice  of  such 
any  loan,     default  or  other  event  has  been  duly  given, 
ptlrsuant  to  a     and  (2)  request  for  payment  of  the  loss  in- 
puch  Insur-     sured  against  has  been  made  or  the  Com- 
shall  cease     missloner  has  made  such  payment  on  his 
default  by     own  motion  pursuant  to  section  430(a). 
iny  Install-         "(d)     The   rights    of   an    eligible   lender 
]  tursuant  to     arising  under  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  insurance  issued  to  it  under  this 
pursuant     section  may  be  assigned  as  security  by  such 
(A)    an     lender  only  to  another  eligible  lender,  and 
in  accord-     subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 
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"(e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  insured  loans  obtained  by  a 
student  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  into  a 
single  obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  In- 
strument of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the 
insurance  by  the  United  States.  If  the  loans 
thus  consolidated  are  covered  by  separnte 
certificates  of  insurance  issued  under  sub- 
section (a) .  the  Commissioner  may  upon  sur- 
render of  the  original  certificates  issue  a  new 
certificate  of  insurance  in  accordance  with 
that  subsection  upon  the  consolidated  o'oli- 
gation;  if  they  are  covered  by  a  single  com- 
prehensive certificate  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Commissioner  may  amend  that 
certificate  accordingly. 

••Procedure  on  Default,  Death,  or  Disability 
of  Student 
"Sec.  430.  (a)  Upon  default  by  the  stu- 
dent borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  In- 
surance pursuant  to  this  title,  or  upon  the 
death  of  the  student  borrower  or  a  finding 
by  the  Insurance  beneficiary  that  the  bor- 
rower has  become  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner) before  the  loan  has  been  repaid  in 
full,  and  prior  to  the  conunencement  of 
suit  or  other  enforcement  proceeding  upon 
security  for  that  loan,  the  insurance  bene- 
ficiary shall  promptly  notify  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  Commissioner  shall  if  re- 
quested (at  that  time  or  after  further  col- 
lection efforts)  by  the  beneficiary,  or 
may  on  his  own  motion,  if  the  insurance 
is  still  in  effect,  pay  to  the  beneficiary  tlie 
amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  in- 
sured upon  that  loan  as  soon  as  that  amoimt 
has  been  determined.  The  "amount  of  the 
loss'  on  any  loan  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  sxibsectlon  and  subsection  (b).  be 
deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
"(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Insured  portion  of  the  loss  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  the  United  States  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
holder  of  the  obligation  upon  the  insured 
loan  and  shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment 
of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  the  insured 
loan  by  the  instirance  beneficiary.  If  the 
net  recovery  made  by  the  Commissioner  on 
a  loan  after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  t'lat 
recovery  (including  reasonable  administia- 
tive  costs)  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loss, 
the  excess  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Insured. 
"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this 
part  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any 
forbearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  student 
borrower  which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  the  insured  loan  and  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  to  preclude  forbearance 
by  the  Commissioner  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  insured  obligation  after  payment  on  that 
insurance,  or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  by  the  insurance  bene- 
ficiary or  by  the  Commissioner  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a  bor- 
rower found  by  the  Insurance  beneficiary  to 
have  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  this 
part  shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  holder 
of  a  loan  from  exercising  reasonable  care 
and  diligence  in  the  making  and  collection 
of  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
If  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  eligible 
lender,  finds  that  it  has  substantially  failed 
to  exercise  such  care  and  diligence  or  to 
make  the  reports  and  statements  required 
under  section  428(a)(3)  and  section  429(a) 
(3),  or  to  pay  the  required  Insurance  pre- 
miums, he  shall  disqualify  that  lender  for 
further  Insurance  on  loans  granted  pursuant 
to  this  part  until  he  is  satisfied  that  its 
failure  has  ceased  and  finds  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  lender  will  in 
the  future  exercise  necessary  care  and  dili- 
gence or  comply  with  such  requirements,  as 
the  case  may  be. 
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"(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'insurance  beneficiary* 
means  the  Insured  or  Its  authorized  assignee 
in  accordance  with  section  429(d);  and 

"(2)  the  term  'default'  includes  only  sucb 
defaults  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
is  repayable  In  monthly  installments,  or 
(B)  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  In  the  case 
of  a  loan  which  Is  repayable  in  less  freqeunt 
installments. 

"Insurance  Fund 

"Sec.  431.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  student  loan  insiurance  fund  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  called  the  'fund')  which  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
the  Commissioner  for  making  pa3rments  In 
connection  with  the  default  of  loans  insured 
under  this  part.  All  amounts  received  by  the 
Commissioner  as  premium  charges  for  in- 
surance and  as  receipts,  earnings,  or  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  any  claim  or  other  assets 
acquired  by  the  Commissioner  in  connection 
with  his  operations  under  this  part,  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived 
by  the  Commissioner  from  his  operations  In 
connection  with  this  section,  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund.  All  payments  In  con- 
nection with  the  default  of  loans  insured 
under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  current 
operations  under  this  section  may  be  Invested 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  insuIHcient  to  make  payments  In 
connection  with  the  default  of  any  loan  In- 
sured under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  ma- 
turities, and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  notes  and  othe-  obli- 
gations Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purix>ses  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  include  any 
purchases  of  such  notes  and  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  him  under  this  suDsection. 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  fund  and  redemption 
of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  from  such  fund. 
"Legal  Powers  and  Responsibilities 

"Sec.  432.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  part,  the  Com- 
missioner may — 

"  ( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

"(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  rec- 
ord of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or 
in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  clvU  actions  arising  under  this  part  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
any  action  Instituted  under  this  subsection 
by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall  survive 


notwithstanding  any  change  in  the  person 
occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner  or  any 
vacancy  In  that  office;  but  no  attachment, 
injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  similar 
process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against 
the  Commissioner  or  property  under  his  con- 
trol, and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  activities 
under  this  part  from  the  application  of  sec- 
tions 507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  of  section  367  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5U.S.C.  316); 

"(3)  Include  In  any  contract  for  Insur- 
ance such  terms,  conditions,  and  covenants 
relating  to  repayment  of  principal  and  pay- 
ment of  interest,  relating  to  his  obligations 
and  rights  and  to  those  of  eligible  lenders, 
and  borrowers  in  case  of  default,  and  relat- 
ing to  such  other  matters  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  part  will  be 
achieved;  and  any  term,  condition,  and  cove- 
nant made  pursuant  to  this  clause  or  any 
other  provisions  of  this  part  may  be  modi- 
ti.->d  by  the  Commissioner  if  he  determines 
that  modification  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
financial  interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  part,  consAnt  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  or  interest,  tmie  of  payment 
of  any  installment  of  principal  and  interest 
or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  any  note  or  other  mstrument  evi- 
dencing a  loan  which  has  been  Insured 
under  this  part; 

"(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any 
claim  on,  or  arlsinA  because  of,  any  such 
Insurance;  and 

'•(6)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  cialm,  lien,  or  demand, 
however  acquired,  including  any  equity  or 
any  right  or  redemption. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arising  by  reason 
of  this  part — 

"(1)  prepare  anntjally  and  submit  a 
budget  program  as  provided  for  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

"(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  insurance 
under  this  part  an  Integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  except  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  including  the 
settlement  of  insurance  claims  and  of  claims 
for  payments  pursuant  to  section  428,  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Conmilssioner  In  connec- 
tion with  such  transactions,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government. 

"Participation  by  Federal  Credit  Unions  In 
Federal,  State,  and  Private  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Programs 

"Sec.  433.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  credit  unions  shall, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  have 
power  to  make  insured  loans  up  to  10  per 
centum  of  their  assets,  to  student  members 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  or  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
any  State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
Insurance  program  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  in  effect  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  under  section  428(b). 

"Deflnitions  for  Reduced-Interest  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Program 
"Sec.  434.  As  used  in  this  part: 
"(a)   The  term  •eligible  institution"  means 
an  institution  described  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  701(a). 

'•(b)  The  term  'eligible  lender'  means  an 
eligible  Institution,  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit  in- 


stitution (including  an  insurance  company) 
which  is  subject  to  examination  and  super- 
vision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State. 

"•(c)  The  term  "line  of  credit'  means  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the  lend- 
er and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  is  paid 
out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  In  annual 
installments,  or  whereby  the  lender  agrees 
to  make,  in  addition  to  the  initial  loan,  ad- 
ditional loans  in  subsequent  years." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (interrupting 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  substitute  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  This  is  something  I  have 
discussed  with   the  minority   side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  find  that  this  is  very 
acceptable.  I  opposed  this  section  of  the 
bill  when  it  came  out  of  the  committee. 
This  was  worked  out  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Bankers  Association.  I 
wili  accept  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  moving  quite  fast.  Amend- 
ments are  being  offered  and  agreed  to  on 
both  sides.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  serve 
on  the  committee  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  is  involved. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  amend- 
ment is  all  about.  I  heard  something 
about  going  from  page  43  to  page  70.  I 
cannot  follow  that.  I  should  like  to 
know  a  little  about  what  is  going  on. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, part  of  this  substitute  amendment 
is  really  clarifying  language.  It  begins 
on  page  43.  These  are  four  substantive 
changes  approved  by  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  sides. 

This  refers  to  the  guaranteed-loan 
program  for  students,  and  it  is  designed 
especially  for  those  students  who  come 
from  middle-income  families. 

One  of  the  most  important  substantive 
changes  is  that  they  will  authorize  ad- 
vances for  reserve  funds  of  nonprofit 
private  loan  insurance  programs  if  a 
State  will  not  have  a  program  during 
the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

It  also  provides  for  a  2-year  transi- 
tional program  of  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  student  borrowers  who  bor,row 
imder  programs  which  do  not  meet  all 
of  the  Federal  standards.  It  also  deletes 
the  requirement  that  the  States  match 
the  Federal  advances  to  the  reserve 
funds  of  State  loan  insurance  programs. 
It  also  makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Federal  loan  Insurance  program  will  be 
on  a  standby  basis  only. 

These  are  the  substantive  changes. 
They  have  been  worked  out  very,  very 
carefully  with  the  American  Banking 
Asociation,  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  United  Student  Aid  Fund. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota    [Mr.   Quie],   that  they  do 
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strengthen  the  bill  and  clarify 
of  points  which  were  in 

Mr.  QXJIE.     Mr.  Chairm£+i 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon, 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Whereas  there 
tion  on  the  language  in  the 
this  would  do  and  the  intent 
it  would  encourage  private 
stitutions   and    State 
enter  into  student  loan 
would  encourage  their   progk- 
that   reason   I   am  in   supppr 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri, 
man,  will  the  gentlewoman 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon, 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri, 
stand  we  are  discontinuing 
by  the   colleges   and   all  lo; 
made  through  financial 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon, 
not  correct.    I  would  say  to 
man  from  Missouri  that 
Defense  Education  Act  loan 
still  in  existence.    It  is  not 
part  B  of  title  IV.     This  is 
loan  program  and  is  des 
students  who  do  not  qualify 
tional  Defense  Education  Ac ; 
cause  they  come  from  familiep 
a   higher   income    and 
would  be  ineligible  for  NatioAal 
Education  Act  loans.    It  doe; 
affect  the  National  Defense 
Act,  but  it  does  provides  for  a 
loan  program  which  would 
tered  through  banks  or  thrcju: 
unions  or  insurance 
designed  to  strengthen  the 
programs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri, 
tlewoman  knows,  I  have  beer 
2  or  3  years  here  to  get  these 
through  financial  institution^ 
give  some  responsibility  or 
sponsibility  to  the  student 
student  have  the  opportunity 
ness  and  learn  about  what  a 
the  obligation  which  it 
understand  it,  you  are  not 
ing  that  at  all  but  only 
available  to  people  who 
need  loans. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon 
a  loan  program  for  students 
need  it,  because  if  they  do 
they  would  not  borrow. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri, 
this   question:    Was   any 
given  to  trying  to  have  the 
relieve  the  colleges  of  their 
ties  and  the  bookkeeping 
things  that  they  have  and  get 
into  private  institutions? 
discussed  and  has  any  considc 
given  to  that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    I 
the  gentleman  that  this  may 
step  in  that  direction.    I 
this  part  of  the  bill  carries 
pose  which  the  gentleman  frohi 
stated  on  the  floor,  in  hopirp; 
banks  will  more  actively 
student  loan  programs.    It 
hope  that  State  student  loan 
programs  will  include  other 
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ing institutions,  such  as  Federal  credit 
unions.  Such  lending  institutions  can 
also  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in  this 
effort.  In  fact,  it  should  be  called  the 
Jones  amendment,  and  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  it  called  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No,  but  you 
keep  telling  me  all  the  time  that  we  are 
going  to  do  it  and  we  are  going  to  do 
it,  but  we  never  get  around  to  it.  I  know 
my  colleges  are  having  trouble  in  cari-y- 
ing  on  all  of  this  bookkeeping.  They 
are  having  difficulty,  as  I  pointed  oyt  on 
the  floor  some  time  ago,  with  some  of 
the  colleges  getting  behind  20  percent  on 
their  loans.  That  is  not  a  good  thing 
to  happen.  I  think  we  should  give  more 
attention  to  putting  these  loans  through 
regular  financial  institutions.  Let  the 
Federal  Government  guarantee  them  but 
have  the  obligation  for  collecting  them 
with  the  bank  itself.  They  would  be  a 
little  more  efBcient  in  doing  it  and  would 
be  doing  a  service  to  the  student  himself 
who  makes  the  loan. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Has  there  been  unani- 
mous consent  granted  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  regret  that.  I  would 
like  to  have  heard  the  amendment  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    EY    MR.    GRIFFIN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 
One  is  an  amendment  to  title  IV  and 
one  is  an  amendment  to  title  V. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Griffin:  Be- 
ginning on  page  33,  strike  out  line  2  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  line  19  on  page 
40,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Part  A — Amendment  to  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 

"Definition  of  Institution  of  Higher 
Education 

"Sec.  401.  Section  103(b)   of  the  National' 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is". 

Page  73,  line  5,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
501.". 

Page  73,  insert  after  line  10  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
for  prox-iding  academic  facilities  for  public 
community  colleges  and  public  technical  in- 
stitutions, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $74,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30.  1966.'  " 

Page  73,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  ^mended 
by  striking  out  'Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year, 
22  per  centum'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:   "The  funds  appropriated  for 


any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  101(d) 
plus  22  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  such  year  pursuant  to  section  101(b) '. 

"(b)  Section  105(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out". 

Redesignate  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  502  as  (c)  and  (d),  respectively. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ins  of  the  amendments).  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  amendment  which 
sti-ikcs  out  funds  in. this  bill  for  scholar- 
ship programs  and  that  the  other  amend- 
ment incorporates  the  sums  into  the  con- 
struction program  for  community  col- 
leges, that  t.he  amendments  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  copies 
of  these  amendments  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee  throughout  the  debate.  The 
two  amendments  are  simple.  One  would 
strike  out  the  provisions  in  title  IV 
which  set  up  a  new  scholarship  pro- 
gram. There  is  some  $74  million  author- 
ized in  the  first  year  for  scholarships. 
They  are  called  'opportunity  grants"  in 
the  bill,  but  they  are  Federal  scholar- 
ships. 

The  second  amendment  would  trans- 
fer that  $74  million  and  add  it  to  the 
higher  education  facilities  construction 
program.  The  money  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  development  and  expansion 
of  community  junior  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks 
during  general  debate  it  seems  to  me 
that,  in  many  respects,  we  are  at  a  cross- 
roads as  we  consider  the  ways  available 
to  make  a  college  education  available 
for  as  many  qualified  students  as  possi- 
ble in  this  country.  As  proposed  in  this 
bill,  the  Federal  Goverrmient  can  start 
down  the  scholarship  road.  We  could 
begin  handing  out  money  which  does  not 
have  to  be  repaid  Obviously,  this  road 
will  involve  a  tremendous  amount  of  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers. 

Or,  we  could  go  down  another  road. 
We  could  concentrate  a  much  greater 
effort  on  the  development  of  a  junior 
college  in  evei-y  community  of  any  size 
in  this  country  with  the  goal  ahead  of 
making  14  years  of  school  available  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  every  boy  and  girl  in 
this  countiT. 

Earlier  I  pointed  out  that  the  average 
annual  cost  of  a  college  education  today 
is  some  $1 ,700.  I  should  have  added  that 
this  is  the  armual  cost  at  a  State-sup- 
ported institution.  The  cost  would 
probably  be  higher  at  a  private  college. 

Obviously,  a  major  portion  of  the  cost 
of  going  to  college  is  room  and  board. 
I  know  from  the  experience  gained  in  my 
home  community,  where  we  have  a  com- 
munity college,  that  many  local  high 
school  graduates  with  limited  economic 
means — and  yes,  many  who  did  not  grad- 
uate in  the  top  third  of  their  class,  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  college  be- 
cause there  is  a  2 -year  college  located 
in  that  community.  That  is  fine  for  the 
community  where  that  junior  college  is 
located. 
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However,  I  know  there  are  a  number  of 
other  communities  in  my  congressional 
district  that  would  like  to  have  a  com- 
munity junior  college.  Leaders  in  those 
communities  are  working  to  establish 
such  colleges.  Eventually  they  will  suc- 
ceed. Our  State  has  a  good  program 
pointing  in  that  direction.  However, 
these  community  college  facilities  are 
needed  now.  They  are  needed  within 
the  next  few  yeai's. 

To  add  $74  million  to  the  construction 
program  for  junior  colleges  would  be  a 
sound  investment  that  will  pay  returns 
over  many  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
.scholarship  program  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  seriously  impair  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's loan  program. 

Testimony  taken  by  the  Green  subcom- 
mittee indicated  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  rurming  into  some  trou- 
ble ahead  so  far  as  the  collections  are 
concerned  under  the  NDEA  loan  pro- 
gram. 

It  appears  that  more  and  more  stu- 
dents are  neglecting  to  repay  the  loans 
that  they  have  received  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  support  for  the 
amendment  and  the  adoption  thereof. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  tMr.  Griffin], 
makes  it  appear  that  you  have  to  choose, 
on  the  one  hand,  between  a  program  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  young  people 
from  exceptionally  poor  families  to  go  to 
college  and  a  program  for  junior  colleges, 
on  the  other.  That  is  just  not  the  case 
at  all. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  speak  as  a  very  strong 
friend  of  junior  colleges.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  referred  to  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Academic 
Facilities  Act  that  we  passed  in  1963  and 
to  the  22-percent  set-aside  for  junior  and 
community  colleges.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  the  one  to  have  offered  that  amend- 
ment in  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  So  I  am  a  strong  cham- 
pion of  junior  colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  report 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  recently  at  my  request  and 
which  has  just  been  issued  as  a  commit- 
tee print  by  our  committee.  I  shall  later 
ask  to  have  the  entire  report  placed  in 
the  Record.  The  report  indicates  the 
variety  of  Federal  aid  programs  we  now 
have  for  2-year  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  I  had  the  report  prepared  be- 
cause I  share  v/ith  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  a  concern  to  strengthen  the 
junior  college  program.  So,  let  us  not 
try  to  mix  apples  with  oranges,  junior 
colleges  with  educational  opportunity 
grants  for  students  from  extremely  poor 
families. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  makes  a  good  deal  of  the  fact 
t*^at  a  number  of  students  from  low-in- 
come families  do  go  on  to  college  and 
I,  too.  applaud  this  fact.  I  think  it  is 
splendid  but  it  does  not  have  to  do  with 
the  purpose  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant.  Its  purpose  Is  precisely 
what  its  name  Implies:  a  grant  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  an  education  to 


those  students  who  without  such  assist- 
ance would  not  be  able  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
criteria  that  a  student  has  to  meet  be- 
fore he  is  able  to  obtain  one  of  these 
grants.  1  refer  to  page  44  of  the  report 
and  read  as  follows : 

Grants  may  be  made  only  to  students  who 
the  institution  determines  ( 1 )  show  evidence 
of  academic  or  creative  promise  and  capa- 
bility of  maintaining  good  standing  in  their 
course  of  study,  (2)  are  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need,  (3)  are  eligible  for  a  loan  from 
such  fund,  and  (4)  would  not  but  for  an 
educational  opportunity  grant,  be  financially 
able  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  to  the  attention 
once  again  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan the  eloquent  statement  of  liis  col- 
league on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  to 
the  effect  that  this  is  the  best  scholarship 
section  that  has  been  provided  by  Con- 
gress up  to  this  point. 

Also  I  call  to  his  attention  that  this 
educational  opportunity  grant  program 
is  on  all  fours  with  a  recommendation 
which  was  joined  in  by  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  I  Mr.  Quie]  and  the  very 
able  gentleman  from  New  York  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  tMr.  Goodell]  in 
January  1962,  when  they  joined  with 
the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMol  and  the  gentleman  irom  Mich- 
gan  I  Mr.  O'Hara]  and  myself  in  recom- 
mending, as  members  of  the  bipartisan 
Advisory  Group  on  Higher  Education, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair,  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  precisely 
along  the  lines  of  title  II,  and  I  quote 
from  that  Advisory  Group  report: 

The  Advisory  Group  has  sought  to  find  a 
way  of  helping  promising  young  people  from 
very  low-income  families  who  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  go  to  college. 
Many  students  are  helped  by  NDEA  loans  but 
some  able  students  from  exceptionally  needy 
families,  particularly  girls,  and  especially  in 
families  where  there  are  other  children  who 
must  be  supported,  are  unable  to  accept  the 
risk  and  burden  of  substantial  debt  In  order 
to  continue  their  education.  To  meet  their 
expenses  these  exceptionally  needy  students 
require  grants-in-aid. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Group 
that  the  colleges  themselves  have  the  most 
experience  in  seeking  out  these  students  and 
evaluating  their  needs.  The  group  feels  that 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  exceptionally 
needy  students  should  be  made  part  of  the 
NDEA  student  loan  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  here  provide 
a  complete  grant  or  scholarship.  The 
maximum  educational  grant  to  a  stu- 
dent may  not  be  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  student  assist- 
ance which  the  institution,  the  college, 
or  university  makes  available  to  the  stu- 
dent, or  $800,  whichever  is  less.  If  we 
assume  on  the  average  a  $500  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  per  student  per 
year,  the  first  year's  authorization 
would  make  it  possible  for  some  130,000 
able  students  in  this  country,  130.000 
students  from  very  low-income  families, 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  education 
who  would  otherwise  be  denied  it. 

That  figure  is  not  pulled  out  of  thin 
air,  either.  The  results  of  the  Project 
Talent  sui-vey  show  that  130,000  low- 


income  young  people  in  the  United 
States  were  not  able  to  get  admission  to 
a  college  or  university  because  they 
lacked  the  money  to  do  so.  It  seems  to 
me  this  Nation  cannot  afford  the  loss  of 
any  talent  represented  by  the  failure  of 
otherwise  qualified  young  people  to  ob- 
tain a  college  education.  We  are  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  but  we  are 
not  so  rich,  we  are  not  so  wealthy,  that 
we  can  turn  our  backs  on  able  young 
people  who  would  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  college  education  but 
for  the  modest  sums  this  bill  makes 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  committee  print  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  entitled, 
"Federal  Agency  Programs  and  the  Two- 
Year  Institutions  of  Higher  Education". 

[89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  committee  print) 
Federal   Agenct   Programs   and   the  Two- 

Year  Institution  of  Higher  Education 
(A  report  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
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letter  op  transmittal 

June  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I  am 
naturally  interested  in  all  efforts  being  made 
to  strengthen  higher  education.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed,  however,  with  the 
development  and  the  potential  of  the  2-year 
colleges.  These  Institutions — junior  and 
community  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and 
university  branches — are  being  asked  to  as- 
sume Increasing  responsibilities  for  provid- 
ing higher  education  opportunities  to  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  youth 
and  adults. 

With  the  passage  In  1963  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  and  the  Vocational 
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recogT  Ized 


p  aclng 


Education  Act.  Congress 
portance  ol  these  colleges  by 
emphasis  on  efforts  to  Improv 
ties  and   services.     Other 
aimed  in  part  at  strengthening 
include  the  National  Defense 
tiie   Manpower   Development 
Act,  the  Housing  and  Home 
and   the  National   Science 
fiddition,    Public    Health 
dealing  with  the  preparation 
the  training  of  dental  assista 
special  relevance  for  communit] 

I  have  felt  it  would  be  helpfu 
mittee.  as  we  consider  any  f  utu  'e 
In  this  field,  to  have  a  compreh  ;ns 
of  all  programs  through  which 
ere  now  made  available  to  the 
Because  there  has  been  no  sucl 
year  I  requested   the  Legislative 
Ser\-icc  of  the  Library  of 
a  statement  on  Federal 
2-year  Institutions  of  higher 
requested  that  this  survey 
Federal   programs   with   attention 
available  for  all  types  of  cons 
training  and  development  of 
uJty,  aid  to  students,  and  the  s 
and  development  of  curriculun  s 
those  related   to  technical  and 
sional  manpower  needs. 

This  report  has  now  been 
Is  a  most  comprehensive  one 
lieve   that   members   of   the 
Education  and  Labor  as  well  as 
Interested  in  the  2-year  institu 
the  report  valuable.  I  am  takin ; 
of  requesting  that  it  be  publisher  I 
of  a  committee  print. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John 

Member  oj  Congress. 
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FOREWOaO 

One  of  the  most  significant 
In  education  in  recent  years 
nationwide    growth    of    the    2- 
Concomitantly,  there  has  been 
In  the  awareness  of  the  vital 
stltutions  have  to  play  In  the 
educational    opportunity   bey 
school. 

The  need  for  expanding 
portunity  beyond  the  high  sch<Jol 
clearly     established.     Changing 
reqxiirements,  a  new  complicated 
the  knowledge  explosion,  and 
complexity  of  modern  life  del 
level    of   education    for   realizii^ 
most  fundamental  individual 
aspirations.     Quite   simply,   full 
for  all  depends  on  full  educa 
As  President  Johnson  said  earlier 
"Higher  education  is  no  longer  a 
a  necessity." 

The  striking   implications  of 
opments  in  postsecondary  educa ; 
that   we   shift   oxir   educational 
new  level  and  seek  new  directions 
education.     It  is  the  burgeonin 
lege'  which  has  emerged  as  the 
Ising  resource  for  meeting  our 
cation  requirements. 

The  value  of  the  2-year  coUcde 
unique  cap.-.city  to  serve  multipl » 
The  public  community  college,  i 
serves  a  variety  of  needs  by 
or  no  cost  to  the  student  a 
arts  program,  the  first  2  years 
program,  or  up-to-date  occupat 
Ing.   in   addition   to   providing  : 
educational  and  cultural  activilie 
community.     This  type  of  collegi 
way  to  universal  education  bcyojid 
school    and    is   envisioned   as 
college  of  this  century." 

Special  emphasis  has  been 
role  of  the  2-year  college  in  v 
technical  training  lor  a  cbangi 
work.     With  tlie  need  for 
semjprofessional  workers  expecte  I 
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by  1970,  the  2-year  college  will  be  a  dynamic 
force  in  providing  necessary  preparation. 
The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Junior  College  recently  studied  the  role  of 
the  Jiuilor  college  and  reported: 

"We  believe  that  the  education  and  career 
goals  of  many  Americans  can  be  accommo- 
dated, th.at  our  new  manpower  ne^^  can  be 
met,  and  that  many  of  our  social  IW  can  be 
effectively  treated  by  worthwhile  college  ex- 
perience in  2  years  or  less.  Furthermore, 
we  believe  that  the  kind  of  Institution  which 
should  accept  this  responsibility  has  already 
been  developed  and  nurtured  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.    It  Is  the  junior  college." 

The  Importance  of  the  Junior  college  in 
providing  effective  programs  Is  cxirrently 
demonstrated  by  the  keen  competition 
among  employers  to  recruit  Junlor-college- 
trained  individuals  in  such  areas  as  en- 
gineering, business  data  processing,  special- 
ized secretarial  work,  hotel  and  restaurant 
work,  nursing  and  medical,  dental  and  X- 
ray  technology. 

With  the  distinctive  and  Impressive  con- 
tributions of  the  2-year  college,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  occupy  a  strategic  position  In 
meeting  our  future  educational  challenges. 
The  accelerating  crisis  In  providing  adequate 
preparation  for  a  growing  munber  of  Jobs 
requiring  postsecondary  education  and 
training  has  long  concerned  Congress.  Like- 
wise Congre.'s  has  become  aware  of  the  press- 
ing demands  for  expansion  and  development 
of  the  Junior  college.  Responding  to  these 
demands.  Congress  recently  enacted  the 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963  with 
special  provisions  for  the  public  community 
college  and  technical  Institute.  In  addition. 
Congress  amended  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  last  year  to  include  the 
Junior  college  in  certain  programs. 

Growing  interest  in  the  Junior  college  has 
also  led  to  an  effort  to  examine  existing 
Federal  prograjns  related  to  the  2-year  col- 
lege In  order  to  help  determine  the  extent 
and  nature  of  Federal  assistance.  This  com- 
mittee print  Is  a  compilation  of  vital  Infor- 
mation on  such  programs.  I  hope  this  I'eport 
will  be  useful  to  all  concerned  with  the  2- 
year  institution  of  higher  education,  not 
only  in  discovering  current  avenues  ol  sup- 
port, but  also  In  establishing  guidelines  for 
future  Federal  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Junior  college. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 
Cliairnuni,  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  present  in- 
formation concerning  Federal  programs 
which  in  anyway  might  assist  or  be  related 
to  the  2-year  institution  of  higher  education, 
including  public  and  private  nonprofit  junior 
colleges,  technical  In.stltutes,  and  2-year 
university  branches.  For  purposes  of  pro- 
viding such  Information,  Federal  agencies 
known  to  administer  programs  relating  to 
education,  other  than  in-servlce  training 
programs,  were  sent  questionnaires.  The 
report  is  based  on  information  (fall  of  1964) 
received  from  these  Federal  agencies  and 
other  printed  sources.  A  listing  and  brief 
description  of  programs  which  involve  the 
2-year  institution  of  higher  education  are 
contained  in  part  I.  Part  II  provides  in 
chart  form  information  on  programs  re- 
ported by  Federal  agencies  concerning  type 
and  use  of  assistance,  authority  for  such 
assistance,  the  types  of  2-year  institutions 
which  are  eligible  to  participate  in  programs, 
the  nmnber  ol  those  Institutions  currently 
participating,  and  expenditures  related  to 
2-year  institutions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  becau.';e  of  (1) 
fundamental  differences  In  the  nature  of  the 
programs  reported  to  us,  (2)  the  different 
ways  in  which  agencies  keep  records,  and 
(3)  differing  procedures  among  the  agencies 
in  responding  to  a  survey,  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  present  complete  Information  or 
to  be  consistent  in  the  extent  of  detail  pro- 


vided. It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  agencies  were  asked  to  report  all  pro- 
grams which  authorize  assistance  to  the 
2-year  Institution  whether  or  not  such 
Institutions  are  ctirrently  benefiting.  There- 
fore, many  of  the  programs  included  In  the 
survey  are  not  directly  applicable  to  the 
2-year  institution  although  occasionally 
they  might  participate  In  or  receive  assist- 
ance under  these  programs. 

PART  I.  SUMMARY  OP  FEDERAL  AGENCY  PROGRAMS 
RELATING  TO  THE  2-YEAR  IN'oTITtlTION  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ■ 

The  following  Is  a  listing  and  brief  descrip- 
tion Of  Federal  agency  programs  through 
which  Federal  moneys  are  or  might  be  avail- 
able to  the  2-year  college.  This  section  Is 
compiled  from  the  agency  survey  and  other 
sources.  In  most  instances  the  program 
descriptions  provided  by  the  agencies  were 
utilized.  However,  in  some  cases  It  was 
necessary  to  supplement  the  survey  material. 

Agency  for  International  DcvcloTpmer.t 

{Department  of  State) 

Education  Resources  Office 

Technical  cooperation  program:  "In  con- 
nection with  development  projects  in  some 
80  less  developed  countries  of  the  free  world, 
fiananclal  assistance  Is  given  annually  to 
approximately  6,000  participants  to  under- 
take training  programs  in  the  United  States. 
Many  ol  these  participants  fall  into  the  for- 
eign student  programs.  Although  most  of 
them  foUov/ing  academic  degree  programs 
are  studying  for  graduate  degrees,  some  of 
them  especially  from  Africa,  are  enrolled  In 
undergraduate  programs.  Some  of  these  stu- 
dents may  attend  Junior  colleges  and  some  do 
attend  technical  institutes. 

In  addition  AID  under  contract  occa- 
sionally utilizes  the  services  of  technical  in- 
stitutes to  develop  overseas  projects. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Division  of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training 

Nuclear  equipment  grants:  Through 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  funds  are 
provided,  for  the  acquisition  of  specialized 
equipment  to  be  used  In  nuclear  education 
programs  which  cover  the  nuclear  aspects 
of  the  engineering,  life,  and  physical  sci- 
ences. Although  most  grants  are  for  ad- 
vanced imdergraduate  and  graduate  level 
training,  2-year  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation may  occasionally  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds. 

Faculty  training:  AEC  provides  opera- 
tional costs.  In  the  form  of  a  fixed  price 
contract  with  the  host  imlversity  to  con- 
duct institutes  for  high  school  and  college 
science  teachers  in  the  various  areas  ol  nu- 
clear science.  These  institutes  are  jointly 
supported  with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation which  provides  stipends  for  the  par- 
ticipants. Faculty  from  public  and  private 
2-year  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  tmi- 
ve.rsity  branches  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  these  Institutes. 

Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  the  Army 
Office  of  Personnel  Operations 
Civil   schools   program:    Tuition   and   ex- 
penses In   institutions  of  higher  education 
are  provided  for  enlisted  men's  training  not 
available     in     military     training     facilities. 
Programs     are     usually     in     electronics    or 
ADPS.     Public   Junior   colleges   and   private 
technical   institutes  have  been   utilized  for 
these  purposes. 
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>The  following  agencies  and  departments 
surveyed  reported  no  activities  involving  the 
distribution  of  Federal  moneys  to  2-year  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education:  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 
(DOD),  Department  ol  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Peace  Corps,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Wellare  Administration   (HEW). 


General  educational  development  ol  mili- 
tary personnel  (off-duty  education) :  "An- 
nual DOD  Appropriation  Act  provides  for 
tuition  assistance  up  to  75  percent  per 
credit  hour  (not  to  exceed  $14.25  per  semes- 
ter-hour, currently)  ot  tuition  charges  for 
'off  duty'  schooling  at  accredited  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Because 
of  lack  of  personnel  needing  Junior  college 
training  and  lack  of  junior  college  facilities 
at  most  Army  installations,  most  of  the 
tuition  assistance  goes  to  students  attending 
4-year  colleges  and  universities." 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Education  and  Information  Section 
Off-duty  education:  Tuition  assistance 
(and  Instructor  hire)  is  provided  to  assist 
Marine  Corps  personnel  in  obtaining  higher 
education  through  off-duty  study  at  accred- 
ited Institutions.  Public  and  private  2-year 
colleges,  university  branches,  and  technical 
institutes  are  occasionally  utilized. 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Educational  Services  Branch 
Off-duty  education:  Tuition  assistance  Is 
provided  to  assist  naval  personnel  In  obtain- 
ing higher  education  through  off-duty  study 
at  accredited  institutions.  Public  and  pri- 
vate 2-year  colleges  and  university  branches 
are  occasionally  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Community  action  programs:  Grants  and 
contracts  and  technical  assistance  may  be 
provided  by  the  OEO  to  support  community 
action  programs  sponsored  by  public  and 
private  Junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
and  2-year  university  branches.  Programs 
might  include  remedial  education,  school 
social  work  services,  extracurricular  tutor- 
ing, and  work-study  programs. 

Work-study  programs  (administered  by 
HEW) :  Part-time  employment  of  college  and 
university  students  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies Is  provided  through  grants  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  operation 
of  work-study  programs.  Public  and  private 
junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  2- 
year  university  branches  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds. 

Office  of  Education-  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare 
Division  ol  School  Assistance  for  Federally 

Affected  Areas 
Grants  for  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties and  for  current  operating  expenses 
The  Federal  impact  program  provides  as- 
sistance lor  construction  of  school  facilities 
and  for  current  operating  expenses  of  schools 
as  specified  In  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874  for  children  who  live  on  Federal 
property  or  with  a  parent  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property.  Education  In  the  13th  and 
14th  grades  which  is  provided  at  public 
expense  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion and  without  tuition  charge  and  which 
Is  provided  as  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  applicable  State  is  eligible. 
Division  of  College  and  University  Assistance 
National  defense  student  loan  program: 
"The  student  loan  fund  Is  established  In 


-  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-10) 
Is  also  relevant  to  the  2-year  institution  ol 
higher  education.  Under  title  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies  may  receive  grants  for 
financing  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  which  will  work  with  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  toward  fur- 
nishing broader  educational  opportunities 
for  all.  Institutions  of  higher  education  are 
among  the  resources  which  could  be  used  in 
planning  and  operating  such  a  program. 
Some  possible  programs  would  involve  re- 
medial instruction,  guidance  and  coimseling, 
psychological  and  social  work  services,  and 
artistic  and  cultural  activities. 


every  eligible  institution  of  higher  education 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  program.  Such 
loan  funds  are  t|o  be  used  by  participating 
institutions  to  make  long-term,  low-cost 
loans  to  students  who  need  financial  support 
to  enter  or  remain  in  college.  The  Institu- 
tion by  law  Is  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
identifying  such  students  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
to  be  granted."  Public  and  private  Junior 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  2-year  uni- 
versity branches  are  eligible  to  participate. 

U.S.  loan  program  for  Cuban  students: 
Loans  are  provided  "to  Cuban  nationals  In 
need  of  funds  to  continue  their  education 
and  unable  to  receive  support  from  inside 
Cuba.  Loans  are  granted  by  participating 
Institutions  from  a  loan  fund  established 
with  Federal  capital  contribution.  No 
matching  institutional  fund  is  required.  Re- 
payment is  made  by  the  student  to  the  Office 
of  Education."  Any  college  or  university 
participating  In  the  national  defense  student 
loan  plan  is  eligible  for  participation  In  the 
program.  ' 

Higher  education  facilities  program:  "The 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
(Public  Law  88-204)  provides  grants  and 
loans  to  eligible  colleges  and  universities 
to  assist  them  In  financing  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  certain 
types  of  academic  facilities  needed  to  ex- 
pand enrollment  capacity.  Title  I  provides 
grants  for  construction  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities;  title  II,  grants  for  grad- 
uate academic  facilities;  and  title  HI  pro- 
vides loans  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities.  Two-year  institutions  may  par- 
ticipate in  title  I  and  title  III  of  the  act. 

"Of  the  funds  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  for  construction  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities  (title  I),  22  percent  is 
allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  per 
capita  Income  and  number  of  high  school 
graduates.  These  funds  are  for  use  In  pro- 
viding academic  facilities  for  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  Insti- 
tutes. For  both  public  and  private  4-year 
colleges  and  private  2-year  institutions,  78 
percent  of  the  appropriation  for  each  year 
is  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
portionate enrollments  In  high  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

"The  Federal  share  of  the  development 
cost  of  a  title  I  project  for  a  public  com-" 
munlty  college  or  public  technical  Institute 
is  set  at  40  percent;  for  an  institution  other 
than  a  public  community  college  or  a  public 
technical  Institute,  the  Federal  share  shall 
not  exceed  one-third. 

"Title  m  loans  are  made  available  to  in- 
stitutions; however,  loans  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  approved  applications,  but  no  State 
may  exceed  12  Vi  percent  of  the  total  appro- 
priation for  any  fiscal  year.  Loans  require 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  development  cost 
of  the  facility  to  be  financed  from  non- 
Federal  sources." 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Development 
Cooperative  research  and  new  educational 
media:  "The  cooperative  research  prograim 
supports  research,  surveys,  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  field  of  education.  These  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  In  such  areas  as  basic 
research,  ctirriculum  and  demonstration, 
and  the  arts  and  humanities.  Title  vn. 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  supports 
research  and  dissemination  In  media  con- 
nected with  education."  Public  and  private 
Junior  colleges,  technical  Institutes,  and 
2-year  university  branches  are  eligible  for 
contracts  under  cooperative  research  and 
the  grants  and  contracts  under  title  VII 
(National  Defense  Education  Act)  for  these 
programs. 

Division  of  State  Grants 
Guidance   and   counseling:    Assistance   Is 
provided  through  grants  to  State  educational 


agencies  for  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams. Public  junior  colleges,  technical 
Institutes,  and  2-year  university  branches 
are  eligible  for  support  under  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  overall  purpose  of  these  programs 
Is  "(A)  to  advise  students  of  courses  of  study 
best  suited  to  their  ability,  aptitudes,  and 
skills;  (B)  to  advise  students  in  their  deci- 
sions as  to  the  type  of  educational  program 
they  should  pursue,  the  vocation  they  should 
train  for  and  enter,  and  the  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  various  fields;  and  (C)  to  encour- 
age students  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and 
ability  to  complete  their  secondary  school 
education,  take  the  necessary  courses  for 
admission  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  enter  such  Institutions." 

Testing:  Grants  are  made  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  testing  programs  to  iden- 
tify students  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and 
ability.  Public  junior  colleges,  technical 
institutes,  and  2-year  university  branches 
may  receive  support  and  comparable  private 
Institutions  may  receive  such  payments  from 
State  agencies  if  so  authorized  under  State 
law.  If  the  State  agency  Is  not  authorized 
by  State  law  to  make  payments  in  other  than 
public  schools,  one-half  the  cost  of  testing 
may  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  contract  with  the  testing 
agency;  the  other  half  Is  paid  for  by  the 
school. 

Equipment  acquisition  and  minor  remodel- 
ing: Public  Junior  colleges,  if  determined 
under  State  law  to  be  an  upward  extension 
of  secondary  schools,  are  eligible  for  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling  program. 
Grants  are  made  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  reimbursement  to  Junior  colleges  for 
acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other  special 
eqtiipment  to  strengthen  instruction  In 
science,  mathematics,  history,  civics,  geogra- 
phy, modern  foreign  language,  English,  or 
reading,  and  minor  remodeling  for  use  of 
such  equipment. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Assistance  Programs 
Educational  television  facilities  program: 
Matching  grant  assistance  is  provided  for 
construction  of  noncommercial  educational 
TV  broadcast  stations  on  frequencies  reserved 
by  FCC  for  education.  Grants  are  made  on 
a  matching  basis  to  acquire  transmission  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  activate  new  ETV  sta- 
tions or  expand  existing  stations.  "Most 
applicants  are  universities,  city  school  dis- 
tricts, or  ETV  community  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions. Only  a  few  have  been  In  the  Junior 
college  or  2-year-branch  category." 

Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education 

Vocational  and  technical  education:  Pub- 
lic junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  or 
2-year  university  branches  might  receive  as- 
sistance for  salary  and  travel  of  teachers. 
Instructional  equipment,  research,  adminis- 
trative costs,  and  curriculum  strengthening. 
Grants  are  given  to  State  or  local  education 
agencies  having  administrative  direction  of 
public  educational  Institutions  or  of  a  pub- 
lic vocational  education  program.  Support 
Is  provided  for  "instruction  for  youth  and 
adults  in  agricultural  occupations,  merchan- 
dising and  marketing,  homemaking,  health 
occupations  training,  highly  skilled  technical 
occupations,  and  work  relating  to  all  phases 
of  industrial  design,  processing,  production, 
maintenance,  as  well  as  the  service  occupa- 
tions." 

Manpower  development  and  training: 
Grants  are  provided  for  instructional  costs 
of  occupational  training.  The  program  pro- 
vides for  training  and  retraining  of  youth 
and  adults,  unemployed  and  others,  in  occu- 
pations for  gainful  employment.  The  facil- 
ities of  public  and  private  junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes,  and  2-year  university 
branches  might  be  utilized  for  this  program. 
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Department  of  Health,  Educe  t 

Welfare 
Surplus  Property  Utilization 

Federal    surplus    personal 
Federal  surplus  real  property: 
gories  of  real  and  personal  sur 
of  agencies  and  departments  of 
Government  are  transferred  to 
cies  for  surplus  property  which 
tribute  such  property  to  eligibl 
edurational  applicants  at  a  pr: 
into  consideration  any   benefit 
accrue  to  the  United  States 
use.     Approved  public  and 
2-year    colleges,    technical    » 
year  university  branches  are  ell 
ticlpate.     Personal   property 
items  as  handtools.  machine  too 
motor    vehicles,    communicatioi 
tronic  equipment,  ofiBce 
plleo,  and  other  types  of  movabl 
property.    Real  property  may 
land    and    buildings    and    appu 
provements.  or  buildings  only 
panying  and  related  personal 

Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Community  Facilities 

College  housing  program : 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
universities  who  offer  a  2-year 
ceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
degree.      Tiieological   schools    oi 
are  not  eligible.     The  loan  maj 
cost   of   the   land,   site   improv 
construction.       Eligible     faciii 
donnitories.  apartments,  or  sin 
and  related  service  facilities 
halls,    cafeterias,    infirmaries, 
unions." 

Department  of  the  In 
Bureau  of  Commercial 

Shellfish  mortality  p>rogram: 
provided  for  research  study  at 
which  have  adequate  facilities 
the  research.     "The  program  is 
study  the  causes  of  oyster 
Delaware-Chesapealce  Bay  areas— 
the  so-called  NSX  blight  whic 
oyster  population  in  these  arer 
about  1957. " 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Indian  education:  "Under  this 
nancial    assistance    is    provided 
members  of  Indian  tribes  or  gr 
the  Federal  Government  has  t^st 
Bibility.     The   funds   are   avallaple 
costs  related  to  attendance  in  ai 
of    higher    education    including 
room    or    other    personal 
EHident.    While  the  majority  of 
are  attending  4-year  colleges,  a 
ber  enrolled  in  2-year  schools  an 
Ing  grants." 

National  Aeronautics  and 
AdministratioJi 
Office  of  Grants  and  Research 
While  NASA  does  not  have 
designed  for  support  of  any  patticu 
meat  of  the  2-year  college,  scien 
Institutions  may  submit  propolis 
port  of  research  projects, 
ucational   materials   are  prov 
p.-irt  of  the  normal  public  inforrjatloa 
able  to  all  Institutions. 

National  Science  Founddlfion 
Iijstitutional    science 
tion.il    equipment    for 
u cation:   "This  program  makes 
matching-fund    basis    to   assist 
leges,  colleges,  and  universities 
chase  of  equipment  required  to 
dergraduate  education  In  the  science 
gineering  areas.     Such  equlpme  nt 
new  and  improved  reference  materials 
bound  scientific  Journals,  micr 
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microfilm,  scientific  equipment  for  use  In  the 
laboratory  In  lecture  demonstration,  hand 
and  machine  tools  for  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  maintenance  of  scientific  equip- 
ment; teaching  aids  such  as  films,  models, 
charts,  and  similar  audiovisual  equipment, 
teaching  machines:  and  a  limited  amount  for 
expendable  items." 

Basic  research  project  support:  "The 
Foundation  provides  support  for  basic  re- 
search In  the  sciences  through  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  based  on  com- 
prehensive review  and  evaluation  of  research 
proposals  received.  Support  is  provided  for 
only  a  fraction  of  the  most  meritorious  re- 
serirch  proposals  in  the  biological,  medical, 
mathematical,  physical,  engineering,  and 
some  of  the  principal  areas  of  the  social 
sciences.  Proposals  emanate  primarily  from 
universities  and  liberal  arts  colleges  with 
strong  scientific  research  programs.  Only 
Bp>oradicaUy  have  junior  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutes  received  assistance  from 
these  programs." 

Institutes  for  science  and  mathematics 
teachers:  Institutes  for  science  and  mathe- 
matics teachers  programs  are  organized  and 
conducted  by  colleges  and  universities  and 
supported  by  NSF  grants.  These  programs 
include  group  training  activities  in  science, 
engineering,  and  mathematics  for  teachers 
of  these  subjects  at  all  levels  of  the  educa- 
tional sj^tem,  in  both  public  and  private 
schools.  Although  2-year  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  not  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  grants  to  sponsor  institutes,  faculty 
of  such  schools  participate  in  the  Institute 
programs. 

Research  participation  and  scientific  ac- 
tivities for  teachers:  "The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  increase  the  teaching  compe- 
tence and  research  potential  of  the  Nation's 
college  teachers  by  giving  them  an  oppor- 
ttinity  to  gain  research  experience  under  the 
supervision,  or  as  associates,  of  competent, 
active,  and  productive,  scientific  Investiga- 
tors. The  support  provided  enables  teach- 
ers to  spend  8  to  12  weeks  in  full-time  re- 
search at  a  major  institution."  Personnel 
in  2-year  colleges  and  universities  may  par- 
ticipate. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  participants  each 
year  are  enabled  to  continue  their  research 
projects  at  their  home  institutions  through 
extension  grants  to  the  home  Institution. 
Occasionally,  under  a  high  school  faculty 
research  participation  program  a  2-year  in- 
stitution might  also  be  the  "home  institu- 
tion" where  a  participant  might  continue  his 
research  project. 

Fellowships  and  traineeships:  "The  fellow- 
ships and  traineeships  programs  have  as  their 
principal  objectives  (1)  the  prevention  of  a 
critical  deficiency  in  manpower  having  ad- 
vanced training  in  the  sciences  and  (2)  the 
Improvement  in  standards  of  science  Instruc- 
tion." The  fellowship  programs  assist  highly 
qualified  predoctoral  science  students  and 
science  teachers  to  undertake  full-time  study 
or  research  activities.  Recipients  of  awards 
are  selected  through  a  nationwide  competi- 
tion on  the  basis  ol  ability.  Under  the  grad- 
uate traineeship  program  graduate  trainees 
are  appointed  by  U.S.  institutions  that  confer 
doctorates  In  the  sciences.  Grants  are  made 
to  the  institutions  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  own  graduate  students  of  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  the  physical  sciences.  Per- 
sonnel In  2-year  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation may  participate  in  these  programs. 

Research  training  tor  undergraduate  stu- 
dents: "Promising  iindergraduates — those 
most  likely  to  continue  Into  graduate 
school — are  provided  opportunities  to  become 
Junior  colleagues  of  competent  investigators, 
with  the  senior  scientist  serving  as  consul- 
tant and  guide.  During  the  academic  year  or 
summer  vacation,  the  students  perform  all 
aspects  of  independent  research  In  their  field 


of  sdentiflc  Interest.  Small  stipends  are  pro- 
vided for  the  students  and  modest  cost-of- 
program  allowances  to  the  Institutions  for  de- 
fraying actual  costs  Incurred. 

"These  programs  are  designed  to  help  ease 
the  transition  from  undergraduate  to  gr.vl- 
uate  study  by  providing  opportunities  for  In- 
dependent study  and  research  participation 
at  tlie  undergraduate  level,  hence  they  are 
concentrated  in  the  4-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities." 

Course  content  improvement  programs: 
"Tlie  National  Science  Foundation's  course 
content  Improvement  program  Is  designed  to 
lielp  bring  scholarship  of  the  highest  order 
to  the  development  of  courses  and  Instruc- 
tional materials.  Including  apparatus  and 
equipment,  that  reflect  contempwrary  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  points  of  view.  "The  pro- 
gram is  concerned  with  the  substance  of 
courses  In  science  and  mathematics  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  in  math- 
ematics, science,  and  engineering  in  colleges 
and  universities.  It  thus  complemeiits  the 
wide  variety  of  educational  programs  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  designed  to  as- 
sist students  to  pursue  scientific  studies  and 
to  enable  scientists  and  science  teachers  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  research. 

"One  subprogram  In  the  course  content 
Improvement  area  is  the  science  teaching 
equipment  development  program  (previously 
called  the  new  laboratory  equipment  pro- 
gram). Its  purpose  is  to  provide  assistance 
to  mathematicians,  scientists,  and  engineers 
In  the  development  of  prototypes  of  modern 
Instructional  equipment  suitable  for  wide- 
spread use  in  schools  and  colleges.  Support 
Is  limited  to  design  and  development  of  new 
equipment.  Preliminary  versions  may  be 
tested  in  selected  schools,  but  the  final  prod- 
ucts are  expected  to  make  their  way  on  their 
own  merits.  Full  information  about  the.";e 
projects  will  be  made  readily  available  to 
appropriate  segments  of  the  scientific  and 
educational  communities,  but  grant  funds 
may  not  be  used  for  promotional  pxjrposes." 

Faculty  members  from  2-year  institutions 
may  participate  in  this  program. 

Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

Division  of  Nursing 
Construction  grants  and  projects  grants 
for  niu^ing  schools:  Assistance  is  provided 
for  construction  and  equipment  of  facilities 
and  curriculum  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment. Any  2-year  program  leading  to  an 
associate  degree  in  nursing  which  is  ac- 
credited or  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
accredited  is  eligible.  "Grants  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment  may  equal  up  to  66 -'3 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  new  schools  or 
major  expansion  of  existing  schools;  for  other 
expansion  and  for  renovation  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  facilities,  the  maximum 
share  Is  50  percent.  Project  grants  for  cur- 
riculum strengthening  and  improvement  arc 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  individual  school 
applications;  there  are  no  specific  matchin;; 
requirements  for  these  grants." 

Division  of  Community  Health  Services 
Niuiing  student  loan  program:  Any  2-yer,r 
program  leading  to  an  associate  degree  in 
nursing  which  is  accredited  or  has  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  being  accredited  is  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  student  loan  progr.am. 
Federal  contribution  to  loan  funds  may  equal 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  total  made  available. 
Division  of  Radiological  Health 
Radiological  health  technician  training 
program:  Grants  are  made  to  schools  lor 
equipment,  supplies,  faculty  salaries,  and 
student  stipends.  Public  and  private  junior 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  2-yeflr 
university  branches  are  eligible.  "The 
amount  of  aid  provided  depends  on  the 
budget  submitted   by   the   school   and   np- 
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proved  by  the  Committee  on  Radiation 
Health  Training  Grants.  Not  all  schools 
provide  aid  for  students;  If  they  do  provide 
such  aid,  the  amount  may  not  exceed  $500 
per  student  throughout  the  period  of  his 
training." 

Department  of  State 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Educational  and  cultural  exchange  programs 

Affiliation  with  foreign  educational  insti- 
tution: "Tlie  Department  of  State  sponsors 
a  program  under  which  funds  are  provided 
to  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  to  exchange 
informational  and  educational  materials 
with  foreign  Institutions.  Tliese  modest 
grants  benefit  the  U.S.  institution  by  ena- 
bling it  to  obtain  materials  from  abroad  and 
to  develop  other  fruitful  relations  with  tne 
foreign  Institution." 

lYaining  of  staff,  curriculum  strengthen- 
ing and  development:  This  program  makes 
grants  to  U.S.  faculty  providing  funds  lor 
travel  and  maintenance.  "Under  this  pro- 
gram, American  professors  lecture  at  foreign 
Institutions  and/or  conduct  research  over- 
seas. The  program  benefits  U.S.  institutions 
by  enhancing  the  professional  competence 
of  the  participants  and  by  Improving  the 
content  and  broadening  the  scope  of  their 
courses." 

Training  of  staff:  "Department  grants  are 
available  to  U.S.  teachers  for  attendance  at 
seminars  in  their  specialized  fields  In  France, 
Germany,    Italy,    India,    and   several   Latin 


American  countries  during  the  summer 
months." 

Grants  to  foreign  scholars:  "Under  this 
program,  foreign  scholars  receive  funds  to 
travel  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  take 
up  posts,  usually  for  1  academic  year,  as 
lecturers  at  U.S.  institutions.  One  of  the 
benefits  accruing  to  the  host  institution  Is 
the  strengthening  of  language  and  area  study 
programs." 

Grants  to  foreign  students:  "Under  tliis 
program,  foreign  students  receive  grants  to 
travel  10  the  United  States  and,  occasionally, 
supplemental  funds  for  tuition  and  mainte- 
nance. Grants  are  made  for  1  academic  year 
but  are  frequently  extended  for  a  limited 
period.  In  addition  to  benefiting  the  foreign 
students  themselves,  the  program  exposes 
faculty  and  students  of  the  host  institutions 
to  the  thought  and  culture  of  other  lands." 

Educational  exchange  projects:  Grants-in- 
aid  to  U.S.  Institutions  are  made  to  support 
special  projects  such  as  an  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors and  students  with  a  foreign  institu- 
tion or  a  seminar  for  student  leaders  from  a 
foreign  country.' 

Services  to  foreign  visitors:  "The  Depart- 
ment of  State  contracts  with  private  agencies 
for  the  administration  of  several  of  its  pro- 
grams. These  agencies  In  turn  subcontract 
with  colleges  and  universities  for  certain 
services.  Including  orientation  programs  for 
foreign  students  and  professors,  English  lan- 
guage Institutes  for  foreign  students,  and 
terminal  conferences  for  foreign  scholars."' 


Research:  "The  Department  of  State  occa- 
sionally contracts  with  educational  Institu- 
tions for  research  studies  of  various  aspects 
of  its  programs."  ^ 

Programs  for  foreign  visitors:  "The  De- 
partment of  State  occasionally  contracts 
with  educational  institutions  to  conduct 
specialized  training  programs  for  foreign  visi- 
tors in  such  fields  as  journalism  and  tele- 
vision." '■' 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Division  of  Training 
Aid  to  students,  curriculum  strengthening 
and  development:  "The  program  is  for  the 
training  of  occupational  therapy  assistants 
to  meet  the  growing  need  for  personnel 
at  the  technician  level.  Training  at  this 
level  can  be  completed  in  2  years  as  con- 
trasted with  the  4-year  degree  program  for 
fully  qualified  occupational  therapists." 

PART  II.  PROGRAMS  REPORTED  BY  ITDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES WHICH  ALXOW  FUNDS  OR  OTI)ER  SUPPORT 
FOR   THE   2-YEAR   INSTITtmON 

The  chart  below  is  compiled  directly  from 
the  questionnaires  completed  by  the  Federal 
agencies.  Many  agencies  indicated  that  they 
do  not  keep  records  which  show  the  number 
of  schools  of  a  particular  type  which  have 
participated  in  their  programs  nor  do  they 
have  expenditures  broken  down  in  this  way. 


••  "No  2-year  colleges  as  yet  have  partici- 
pated in  this  type  of  activity." 


A.tiitanoe 

Nun)her  of  2-rcar 

Exficnditurrs 

Apriuy 

.Vainc  (if  iiri)i;r.ini 

Authority 

Type  of  2-yrar 
institution  eligible 

institutions 
currently 

ri-lated  to  the 

2-ye;ir  sthixjl 

Tyiie 

Use 

participating 

Acrnoy  for  Tntor- 

Tccliiiical  cooiicr- 

0 rants  to  forcipn 

In  connection  witli 

Act  for  Inter- 

Public and  private 

Not  avalldvlo... 

Not  available. 

nutiDiial  Dcviiop- 

atioii  protrnim 

fludents;  eon- 

development  proj- 

national Devel- 

jiuiior collet'cs  and 

iiicnt. 

(iKirticipuul 
training). 

tracts  for 
over'ic.'is  devel- 
opment 
projects. 

ects  in  undeveloped 
countries  urants  arc 
made  tor  torcitin 
studen  ts  for  train- 

opment of  1%1. 

technical. 

'^^ 

1 

ing.    Contracts 
arc  made  for  serv- 
ices of  institutions 
to  develop  overseas 
projects. 

Atomic  Knor?y 

Faculty  tniining. . 

Contrut 

Tr.iininf;  of  faculty 

Atomic  Energy 

rersonncl  from  pub- 

Not applioiMe. 

Not  aiiplic-.ihle. 

Commission. 

via  insUtutes  for 
liiph  seliool  and 
college  science 
teachers  in  the 
various  areas  of 
nuclear  scieni'e. 

Actofl'JM,  see. 
311). 

lic  and  private 
junior  colleges, 
tcchnicalinstitutes, 
and  2-year  univer- 
sity branches. 

(ln.sUtutcs  sup- 

•1 

ported  jomtly  with 
NSK.) 

Nuclear  pquip- 
incnt  Krauts. 

Grants 

Purchase  of  nuclear 
instruments  for 

do 

Public  and  privnie 
".i-year  institutions 

NotavailaMo... 

Not  availaMe. 

student 

arc  eligilile  hut 

laboratories. 

nmst  grants  are  for 

T 

advanced  under- 
graduate and 
graduate  level 
training. 

Department  of 

Defonsc: 

Army... 

Civil  srliools  pro- 
gram. 

Tuition  ami  ci- 
iwnscs. 

Traiiiinc  for  enlisted 
Iiersonncl  not  avail- 

An350-2«0 

Public  junior  colleges 
and  private  tcehni- 

0 

1859.  $i-..0(>n:  iof.0. 

tT.i.OWi;  I'.xil,  $:;.".,<KKi; 

ahle  In  military 

eal  institutes  (.have 

1«C2,  *lii,OiKi  (esti- 

faculties.    (I'.sed 

IHirticipated). 

maiesi:  iwu,  $15,)«2- 

mainly  for  A  UPS 

VJM,  %■1^,'S^^\. 

and  electronics.) 

General  edura- 

Tuition assistance 

Tuition  as.sistanec  up 

Annual  nOD  Ap- 

Public and  private 

20  fapprovi- 

19.-.().  S4II.I100: '  l(v,o. 

tional  develop- 

10 jludcuts. 

to  75  perocnt  i)cr 

propriations  Act 

junior  c«)llcges  and 

iiiately). 

$4:t,iiun:  vma.  tMT.ian) 

ment  of  mHif.nry 

credit  hour  for  ofT- 

and  AR  OJl-S. 

tcchnicalinstitutes. 

i'«v.>.  S4r,.n(Mi;  iw.:i. 

I>orsonnol  (otl- 

duty  schooling. 

$7l,0(m;  l'jt.4,  STisinKi 

duty  educa- 

tion). 

^a 

?v;ivv 

OIT-<luty  ciluc-a- 
tion. 

Tuition  and 
assistance. 

To  assist  nava!  pcr- 
simnel  in  obtaining 

Annual  POD  Ap- 
propriations Act. 

Public  and  priv.nle 
junior  colleges  .-ind 

•a 

$1.S.104.H  ifiscid  year 

.>.»\j..._-. ....... 

1«04).^ 

liiFhcrcduc-ation 

•il-yearuniver.-iiy 

»- 

throui-'li  oil-duty 

hranelies. 

stuily  at  accredited 

iiLstilutionsof 

' 

higher  e<liic;ilion. 

Marine  Corps 

do 

Tuition  nssi.stnnee 

To«ssist  Marine 

do 

Public  and  private 

4C 

$9,3m.n(rist-al>r;ir 

and  instructor 

Corps  iKrsonnel  in 

junior  colleges,  tech- 

lWi4). 

hire. 

obUiinin^  hiclicr 
educ>,ition  throueh 
olMiity  stu<ly  at 
accredited  institu- 
tions. 

nlRil  institutes  and, 
2-ycar  university 
br.mches. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Numc  of  program 


Community 
uc'tion  program. 


Work-study  IfO- 
grani  (adiuin- 
istorcd  by 
HEW). 


Higher  education 
tutUities. 


National  defense 
student  loan 
program. 

Equipment  and 
minor  remo<lel- 
ing. 


Guidance  and 
counseling. 


Testinp. 


Cooperative  re- 
search and  new 
educational 
media  resi-arch. 

Educational  tele- 
vision facilities 
proCTam. 


School  assistance 
in  federally 
affected  areas. 


U.3.  loan  pro- 
gram  for  Cuban 
students. 


Vocational  and 
technical  cdu- 
cutioa. 


Ilouslnft  and  Ilome 
finance  Agency. 


Manpower  train- 
ing and  develoi 
mcut. 


College  housing 
prograiu. 


See  footnotes  «t  end  of  table. 


Assbtanoc 


Tyi« 


^ifant  contract, 
technical. 


Use 


Student  aid. 


Matching  prants 
and  loans . 


Loaos— 


Grant  (through 
.State  agency). 


Authority 


.do. 


....do 


Contracts  and 
grants. 


Grants 


.do- 


I/oans 


Grants  (through 
State  agency). 


Grant 


Program  for  remedial 
eihication  sdiool 
social  worlk  si-rvices, 
e\tracurriculi«' 
tul«ring,  and 
work-study 
programs. 

Work-study  programs 
for  par. -time  em- 
ployment of  college 
and  university 
students  from  low- 
income  families. 

Construction  of 
higher  edui-ation 
facilities. 


Student  ai<5istanco 


.\cquisition  and 
minor  re mo<le ling 
of  equipment  to 
strcngtiien  instruc- 
tion in  science, 
mathematics,  his- 
tory, civics,  geog- 
raphy, modem  for- 
eign language,  Eng- 
lish, or  reading. 

Guidimce  and  coun- 
.stding. 


Testing  lo  identify 
studenis  with  out- 
standing aptitude 
and  aliility. 


Research  surveys  and 
demonstrations  in 
tlie  (ield  of  educa- 
tion. 

Construction  of  non- 
commercial TV 
broadcast  stations 
on  frequencies  re- 
s<'rvcd  by  FCC  for 
education. 

Construction  of 
school  facilities 
and  current  oper- 
ating expenses. 

.\id  to  Cuban  stu- 
dents for  higher 
education. 


Salary  and  travel  of 
teiieliers,  instruc- 
tional equipment, 
research,  adminis- 
trative costs,  cur- 
riculum strength- 
ening. 


Occupational  training 
aud  retraining  for 
useful  employment. 


I>ul.UcI.a    SS-l-II. 


.do. 


Type  of2-ycar 
institution  eligible 


rul.UcL;.wS8-2(«- 


National  IVfensc     do. 

Education  Act, 
title  11. 


..do.. 


.do. 


Numtier  of  2-ycar 

institutions 

currently 

jarticipating 


New  program.. 


.do. 


Expenditures 
relattid  to  the 
a-year  school 


..do. 


National  Defcn.sc 
Education  Act, 
title  III  (see. 
103(10;  sees.  301- 
304). 


I'ublic  junior  col- 
leges.' 


Loan. 


Ifou.sing  of  students, 
liiculty,  interns,  and 
student  nurses,  in- 
cludes dormitories, 
apartments,  or 
single  dwellings  and 
related  .service  fa- 
cilities such  as 
dining  halls,  cafe- 
terias, inlirniaries, 
and  college  unions. 


National  IVti'nw 
Educsition  Act, 
title  V-A. 


N-.itional  Defense 
Education  Act. 
title  V-». 


riiblic  Law  S3^- 
531  and  Na- 
tional Defense 
Education  Act, 
title  VII. 

Public  Law  87- 
447. 


Public  Law  815 
and  I'ublic  Law 
874. 


Public  Law  87-519. 


Smith-Hughes 
Act.  George- 
Harden  Act, 
Health  Amend- 
ments of  1950 
(Public  Law 
911),  title  VIII 
of  National 
Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  Public 
Law  88-210, 
pt.  A. 

Manpower  Devel- 
opment and 
Training  Act. 


Housing  Acts  of 
1950  and  1957. 


Public  junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes, 
and  2-year  univer- 
sity brandies  (if  lo- 
cated in  a  com- 
numity  ditlerent 
from  parent  institu- 
tion). 
Public  and  privat« 
junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes, 
and  2-year  univer- 
sity branches  (if 
located  in  a  com- 
munity dilfcrent 
from  parent  insti- 
tution).' 
Public  and  private 
junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes, 
and  2-year  uni- 
versity branches. 
do 


do 


Not  available 
(totiU  number 
of  institutions 
is  1,590). 

Not  available... 


New  program 
(for  2-year  in- 
stitutions). 


..do.... 


Not  available.  (*."in,- 
600,tKX)  is  earmarkid 
for  grants  lo  public 
community  collim.^ 
and  technical  ins)  I- 
tutes.) 

Not  available.    (Klscil 
year  1904  total  fur  all 
institutions  is 
$108,456,042.) 

Not  available. 


Public  2-year  insti- 
tutions which  are 
part  of  a  State's 
pubUc  school  sys- 
tem. 

PubUc  and  private 
junior  colleges  and 
2-year  branches. 


Public  junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes, 
and  iyear  univer- 
sity branches. 


None  for  fiscal 
year  1965. 


1  junior  college; 
1  technical  in- 
stitution. 


Public  and  private 
jimior  colleges,  tech- 
nical institutes,  and 
2-year  university 
branches. 

Public  and  private 
junior  colleges  and 
2-year  university 
branches. 


Not  available— - 


.do 


Fiscal  year  U«2, 
$2,845;  liscal  year 

1963,  $16,,'i03;  fiscal 
yeiu:  1964,  $47,714. 

Not  available. 
($21,000,000  was 
appropriated  for 
total  program  for 
liscal  year  1965.) 

Fiscal  year  1963, 
SK52,618;  flsKil  year 

1964,  $1,036,347. 

Not  available.     (Tolal 
for  all  institution.s; 
liscal  year  1961, 
$265,000;  fiscal  year 
1962,  $9,')5,772:  liscal 
year  1903,  $l,:tK0.rjN>; 
fiscal  year  1961. 
$1,881,46,'>.) 
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Agency 


Department  of  the 
Interior: 
Bureau  of  Indian 

Affairs. 


Bureau  of  Com- 
niercial  Fish- 
eries. 

National  Science 
FoimdT.tion. 


Name  of  proeram 


do... 


38< 


Not  available.     (Tola! 
for  all  schools  re- 
ceiving funds,  fi.-cal 
year  1964, 
$79,424,347.) 

Fiscal  yeiu-  W.lfl, 
$2,28ti,000;  '  lis(  al 
year  I960,  .$3,312,000; 
fiscal  year  1961, 
$9,512,000;  fisc4il  year 
1902,  $7,884,000; 
fiscal  year  1963, 
$10,159,000;  liscal 
year  1964, 
$20,808,000. 


i. 


Indian  cdneation.. 


Shelllish  mor- 
tality program. 

Instilitionul  sci- 
ence programs 
(instructional 
e(iuii)mcnt  for 
undergraduate 
instruction). 

Basic  research 

Iirojcct. 


Assistance 


Typo 


Grants  to  individ- 
nals. 


Institules  for  se>- 
ence  and  malh- 
emalics  teach- 
ers. 


Fellowshii  s  and 
Irainecbiiips. 


Research  partici- 
pation and  sci- 
ejilific  activities 
for  teacliers. 


Re.search  train- 
ing for  under- 
graduate stu- 
dents. 


Course  content 
improvement. 


Contract. 


Use 


Public  Health 
fcjcrvlcc: 
Division  of 
Nursing. 


Division  of  Com- 
munity Health 
Pervieis. 

Division  of 
Radiological 
Health. 


Department  of 
t^tate  (Bureau  of 
Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs). 


Construction 
grants  and 
project  grants. 


Nursing  student 
loan  program. 

Radiological 
health  teclmi- 
cian  training 
program. 

Edticntional  and 
cultural  ex- 
change pro- 
gram. 


Grant. 


Grants  (contracts 
in  unusijal 
instances). 


Grants  (to  insti- 
tution sponsor- 
ing institutes). 


Grants. 


.do- 


.do. 


.do. 


Grants- 


Loan 


Grants. 


Grant-in-aid 
agreement. 


Aid  for  higher  educa- 
tion to  individual 
members  of  Indian 
tribes  or  groups  for 
whom  the  Federal 
Government  has 
trust  responsiliility. 

Research  study 


Authority 


To  a.ssist  in  the  pur- 
cliase  of  equipment 
required  to  improve 
undergraduate  edu- 
cation in  science 
and  engineering 
areas. 

Scientific  research 
and  elostly  related 
projects. 


25  U.S.C.  13.. 


Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  1121,  as 
amended). 

Public  I^w  507, 
Slst  Cong.,  as 
amended. 


....do 


Sec  foot  notes  at  pnd  of  table. 


Training  of  staff. 


Training  of  graduate 
students  and  post- 
doctoral staff. 


Training  of  staff 
through  research 
experience  during 
the  summer  with 
possible  academic 
ye.ar  extension  in 
which  "home  in- 
stitution" receives 
grant. 

Aid  to  students 
througli  opportuni- 
ties to  become 
junior  colleagues  to 
competent  investi- 
gators. 


Support  is  proviilcd 
for  the  research  and 
development  work 
on  improved  up-to- 
date  course  iriate- 
rials  for  school  and 
college  programs  in 
niaihcmaties, 
science,  and  engi- 
neering.   A  subpro- 
gram provides 
assistance  to  math- 
ematicians, scien- 
tists, and  engineers 
in  tlie  development 
of  prototypes  of 
mo(lern  instruc- 
tional cciuipnicnt 
suitable  for  wide- 
spread use  in 
schools  and  colleges. 

For  construction  and 
equipment  and  for 
projects  (or  curricu- 
lum strengthening 
and  improvement. 


Loans  to  nursing 
students. 

F'or  equipment,  sup- 
plies, faculty  sal- 
aries, and  student 
stipends. 

Affiliation  with  for- 
eign educational 
histitution. 
(Funds  provided 
to  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities  to  ex- 
change informa- 
tional and  c<luca- 
tional  materials 
with  foreign  insti- 
tutions.) 


...do.. 


....do 


.do 


do 


-do 


Public  Law  88- 
581. 


.do. 


Type  of  2-year 
institution  eligible 


Public  and  private 
junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes, 
and  2-year  univer- 
sity branches. 


do 


Number  of  2-year 
in.stitntioTis 

currently 
piirticipating 


Not  available. 


T.  xpenditurrs 
n'latcd  to  the 
2-year  school 


.do... 


Proposals  cnianata 
primarily  from  uni- 
versities and  lilieral 
arts  colleges  with 
strong  scientific 
research  programs. 
Only  sporadically 
have  2-year  institu- 
tions recfive<l  as- 
sistance from  tlicsc 
programs. 

2-year  institutions 
have  not  been  re- 
cipients of  grants  to 
sponsor  institutes 
but  pcrsoiuicl  from 
such  schools  attend 
institutes. 

Because  it  Ls  a  gradu- 
ate program  no 
fimds  have  gone  to 
2-ycar  institutions; 
however,  persoimel 
from  such  schools 
have  been  recipi- 
ents of  awards. 

Public  and  private 
junior  colleges,  tech- 
nical institutes,  and 
2-year  university 
branches. 


These  programs  are 
designed  to  help  ease 
the  transition  from 
undergraduate  to 
graduate  school  and 
arc  concentrated  in 
the  4-year  colleges 
and  universities. 

Personnel  from  2-ycar 
institutions  may 
participate  in  pro- 
gram. 


30 


Not  available... 


Not  apiJicable  < 


-do'. 


Not  available. 


Fisciil  vear  1964, 
$10,385.    (None  in 
years  1859-03.) 

Fiscal  year  1964, 
$144,070. 


Not  avuilaUc. 


Not  applicable. 


Do. 


Public  Law  86- 
703. 


Public  lyftw  87- 
250  (Fulbright- 
Uays  Act). 


Any  2-ycar  school 
leading  to  an  asso- 
ciate degree  in 
nursing  which  is 
accredited  (or  has 
reasonable  assur- 
ance of  being 
accredited). 

do - 


15  (approxi- 
mately).' 


Not  available.. 


Not  applicable.. 


Fiscal  year  1963,  $20- 
000;  fl.seal  year  191.4, 
$30,000. 


Not  available. 


Not  applicable. 


Public  and  private 
junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes, 
and  2-year  univer- 
sity branches. 

do 


New  program. 


.do. 


Fiscal  year  1904, 
$300,000. 


Fiscal  year  t9M,  $500. 
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Ap-ncy 


Name  of  program 


])ri>artnient  of 
Stato,  etc.— Con. 


Educ&tional  and 
cultural  ex- 
change program. 


do. 
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A!^^<^■^nce 


Tyfw 


Grants  to  U.S. 
faculty  provid- 
ing funds  for 
travel  and 
maintenance. 


Grants  to  faculty 
members. 


.do. 


..do. 


do 


-do 


....do 


Grants  to  foreign 
scholars. 


Omuls  to  foreign 
studenl.s. 


Grants-in-aid  to 
U.S.  institu- 
tions. 


Tonlract. 


Vocational  Keha- 
bUitation  Ad- 
ininL<itration. 


....do... 


Training  program 


do.... 


Iranbi... 


'  FiRures  are  based  on  an  estimate  of  G 

tincntal  T'nited  Stat**. 
»  Only  if  determined  under  State  law  to  _ 
» If  the  State  agency  is  not  authorized  by 

public  schooL",  W  the  cost  of  testing  may  b( 

tion  under  contract  with  the  testing  agenc 
«  Represents  those  2-year  institutions  ' 
•  Represents  dollar  totals  for  projects 

year. 


Suliconfract  with 
agency  under 
contract  to  l)e 
partment  of 
ytato. 


l'.-* 


Training  of  staff, 
ciuTiculum 
strengtiii'iiing  and 
development. 
(Under  this  pro- 
gram .\mericau 
jirofessors  lecture  at 
foreign  universities 
and  or  conduct 
research  overseas.) 
Tr.iininc  of  stall. 
Department  grants 
available  to  U.S. 
te:uliers  for  attend- 
ance at  seminars 
in  their  sj>ecialized 
fields  in  r  r.mce, 
(iermany.  Italy, 
Inilia,  and  several 
Latin  .\nieri(-m 
countries  during 
the  !!uninier 
montlis. 
Curriculum  strength- 
ening and  develop- 
ment.    Foreign 
.scholiirs  receive 
funds  to  travel  in 
the  T'nited  States 
in  order  to  take  in 
posts,  usually  for  1 
aca<lemic  year,  as 
lecturers  at  U.S. 
iiLstitutious.    Bene- 
fits accrue  to  host 
institutions  in 
.sirengtiieniiig  of 
language  and  area 
study  program';. 
Enables  forei'.'n  stu- 
dents to  attend 
U.."l.  colleges. 
Funds  for  travel 
and  occasionally 
.«upplfinental  funds 
for  tuition  and 
muinieiiuniv. 
(IJcnelits  host  insti- 
tution by  exiKising 
tliem  to  thought 
and  cnllurc  of  other 
Lands.) 
Kducafional  evchange 
projects.    Funds  to 
support  s|iocial 
projects  such  sis  an 
exchange  of  profes- 
.sors  and  students 
with  a  foreign  insti- 
tutiou  or  a  seminar 
for  student  leaders 
from  a  foreign 
country. 
.Services  to  foreign 
visitors.     Colleges 
and  universities 
otten  sul>contracted 
for  e<'rtain  services, 
such  as  English  in- 
stitutes for  foreign 
students. 
Research.    Dep;irt- 
nient  of  .''tate  occa- 
sionally contracts 
educational  institu- 
tions for  research 
studies  of  various 
aspects  of  its  pro- 
gram. 
Programs  for  foreign 
visitors  fsi«'eiali7ed 
training  proirrams 
for  foreign  visitors 
in  .such  tielils  :ts 
journalism  and 
televislonl. 
Aid  to  students  and 
curricnliii'i 
strengtiiening  and 
development.    For 
training  of  occupa- 
tional therapy  as- 
sistants to  meet 
need  for  personnel 
at  the  technical 
level. 


Authority 


Public  Law  87- 
2r.6  (Fulbright- 
Uays  Act. 


do  .- 


Type  of  2-ye.ar 
institution  eligible 


Public  and  private 
jiuiior  colleges,  tech- 
nical institutes,  and 
2-year  imlvcrsity 
branches. 


do 


-do. 


-do 


.do-. 


Mumher  of  2-year 

institutions 

currently 

participating 


Not  available... 


-...do.. 


do 


..do. 


-do 


....do- 


-do. 


do. 


I_4 


Expenditures 
related  to  the 
2-year  school 


Not  arallal>le. 


Do. 


Do. 


....do. 


.-do... 


Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of 
19M,  Public 
Law  506,  83d 
Cong. 


...-do. 


do 


-do.... 


Public  and  private 
junior  colleges. 


Xone  (no  2-year 
institutions 
as  yet  have 
participated). 


do 


do 


Do. 


Do, 


-do. 


Fiscal  year  1(W4,  $4,!<:.0. 


pcipent  of  total  tuition  assLst:»nce  funds  in  con- 

an  upward  extension  of  .secondary  schools. 

State  law  to  make  payments  in  other  than 

paid  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 

the  other  half  Is  paid  by  the  school. 

1  wit  1  approved  projects  not  vet  completed. 

ap^ovcd  for  2-year  colleges  during  each  fiscal 


ISeO^'iriM"  u/"lS62,^'?'lM3'^2'^l^"'''^  '"'""""'  f*™""*'  participants:  lOTO,  15: 
♦J/^il"?  'fP'^-^nts  the'num'ber'of  such' schools  receiving  extension  grants,  fn  nddi- 
•n  R;.  '  following  ni'mber  of  jimior  college  and  technical  personnel  have  i.artieipaled 
m  these  programs:  1959,  115;  1900,  195;  1961.  265;  1962,  225;  1963,  115   1964  1S5 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  did  say  that  whether  you  call  it 
opportunity  grants  or  scholarships,  they 
all  add  up  to  the  same  thing. 

For  some  20  years  of  my  life  I  served 
in  a  governmental  position  where  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  give  without  any  re- 
strictions whatsoever  up  to  24  scholar- 
ships a  year  to  students  in  my  own  dis- 
trict. I  learned  during  those  20-odd 
years  that  scholarships  granted  by  a  per- 
son at  his  own  discretion  can  be  a  bless- 
ing or  can  be  somewhat  of  a  curse.  To 
a  person  of  good  conscience  who  has  to 
make  a  decision  between  two  or  more 
deserving  students,  it  can  be  a  very 
heart-rending  thing,  and  one  that  causes 
no  small  amount  of  anxiety.  To  the 
scoundrel  who  would  use  them  to  pro- 
mote his  own  personal  interests,  they  are, 
of  course,  just  that. 

I  find  a  very  serious  fault  with  this 
section  of  the  act.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  know  how  I  feel  about 
it.  When  we  establish  criteria  in  which 
you  set  up  a  grant  out  of  the  Federal 
funds,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  all 
of  those  who  qualify  under  this  criteria 
should  receive  the  same  treatment. 
When  you  give  discretionary  power  to 
the  head  of  the  school  to  pick  out  1  out 
of  10  to  give  only  that  one  a  grant  of  $500 
and  have  9  others  who  have  to  borrow 
the  money,  although  they  are  all  equal 
when  It  comes  to  meeting  the  criteria 
on  need,  then  I  say  we  are  doing  some- 
thing wrong  in  this  particular  section. 
If  we  will  put  in  it  money  enough,  or 
lower  or  raise  the  criteria  or  change  the 
criteria  so  that  we  have  enough  for  all 
who  meet  the  certain  criteria,  I  accept 
the  proposition,  but  I  cannot  stand  up 
here  and  vote  for  this  particular  feature 
in  the  act  and  go  home  and  have  two  or 
three  students  whose  parents  work  in  the 
coal  mines  or  mills,  and  have  their  chil- 
dren, one  of  each  family  or  two  of  each 
family,  who  want  to  go  to  a  college.  One 
goes  to  a  college  that  can  give  a  scholar- 
ship because  they  have  not  the  demand 
for  the  number  of  scholarships.  Another 
one  does  not  receive  it  by  going  to  an- 
other school.  Now,  you  answer  the  par- 
ents of  the  latter.  You  tell  them  why 
we  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  made  it  possible  for  Mrs.  Brown's 
boy  to  get  a  scholarship,  while  Mrs. 
Smith's  boy  has  to  borrow  the  money  al- 
though both  are  in  the  same  economic 
status. 

If  they  are  all  poor,  it  means  they  all 
need  the  aid.  It  means  they  all  qualify 
for  it.  For  us  to  say  that  we  are  helping 
the  one  but  that  the  other  nine  who  are 
in  the  same  condition  have  to  borrow 
the  money  is  wrong.  I  am  in  favor  of 
making  it  easier  for  them  and  I  am  for 
educational  opportunity  grants  on  an 
equitable  basis.  I  am  in  favor  of  schol- 
arships but  I  am  only  in  favor  of  them 
if  they  are  given  out  equally  to  all  those 
who  qualify. 

I  shall,  of  course,  support  the  bill  as 
I  have  for  over  30  years  of  legislative 
service. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  section,  but 
the  good  outweighs  the  bad. 


I  believe  in  education  for  all,  not  for 
a  favored  few. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  the  time  is  going  to 
be  limited,  will  one  who  has  already 
spoken  on  this  amendment  be  allotted 
any  time? 

Th'e  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Member 
stands  up,  he  will  be  included  among 
those  who  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  Member  may  already  have 
spoken  on  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Then,  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  all  amendments  thereto,  close 
in  25  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  wholehearted  support  of  the  pending 
amendment.  Looking  ahead  a  few  years, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  greatest  need  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  today  is  the  public  junior  col- 
lege. State  universities  that  once  wel- 
comed out-of-state  students  can  no 
longer  do  so  because  most  of  them  are 
overcrowded.  Tuition  fees  are  becoming 
higher,  as  we  all  know,  and  the  scholas- 
tic requirements  for  entrance  are  be- 
coming more  demanding.  College  away 
from  home  costs  continue  to  rise  while 
enrolling  becomes  more  and  more  disa- 
cult. 

If  ever  there  was  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  the  closing  college  doors  in 
this  country,  it  certainly  is  in  the  area 
of  junior  colleges.  Today  we  have  but 
700  in  the  country,  and  within  the  next 
10  years  ve  are  going  to  need  a  minimum 
of  1,500. 

Two  years  of  junior  college,  which 
is  not  available  to  many  students,  would 
save  the  average  family  approximately 
$3,200.  It  seenis  that  rather  than  em- 
phasize scholarships,  we  can  do  a  better 
job  for  a  much  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents by  providing  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  more  and  more  junior  col- 
leges. 

I  wonder  at  this  time  if  I  might  ask 
this  question,  and  I  direct  this  question 
to  any  member  on  the  committee:  is  it 
possible  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
that  scholarship  funds  be  granted  to 
any  student  who  does  not  meet  the 
standard  entrance  requirements  of  a  par- 
ticular institution? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  bill 
specifically  says  that  25  percent  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
funds  may  be  used  for  opportunity 
grants  by  the  university  or  college  if  they 
so  wish.  No  student  could  possibly 
qualify  for  this  opportunity  grant  unless 
he  had  been  enrolled  in  the  college,  un- 
less he  had  been  accepted.  In  other 
words,  he  would  have  to  be  exceptionally 
needy  and  he  would  have  to  be  accepted 
by  the  college,  and  he  would  have  to 
show  great  promise. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  he  or  she  have 
to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  college  and  not  merely  be  "highly 
motivated,"  as  has  been  suggested  in 
policy  statements  of  certain  universities 
recently? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     Yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
earlier  in  the  debate,  I  want  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  There  are  many  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  I  fully  support. 

The  one  on  which  we  had  a  discussion 
and  a  vote  recently  was  not  one  of  those 
I  can  support.  I  regret  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
was  rejected.  This  puts  me  in  consider- 
able trouble  in  determining  how  I  should 
vote  on  final  passage. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
help  me  considerably  in  deciding  that 
question.  I  believe  it  might  help  a  num- 
ber of  other  Members  make  a  similar 
decision. 

If  we  approve  this  scholarship  pro- 
gram we  will  be  embarking  on  a  new 
program  which  will  be  never  ending. 

In  1958,  the  administration  proposed 
a  scholarship  program.  It  was  rejected 
by  this  body,  and  we  went  to  a  loan 
program  instead. 

There  may  be  some  questions  in  the 
minds  of  some  Members  as  to  whether 
the  Congress  has  the  right  to  provide 
money  from  the  public  treasury  to  be 
loaned  to  individuals.  But  the  question 
of  whether  Congress  has  the  right  to  do 
that  fades  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  right  of  Congress  to  make 
a  grant  or  to  provide  a  scholarship. 

I  would  most  respectfully  point  out  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  today 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  said 
that  the  passage  of  this  will  enable  130,- 
000 — I  believe  the  figure  was — to  go  to 
college.  The  trouble  with  that  argument 
is  that  if  we  turn  to  loans  instead  of 
grants  we  can  help  130,000  every  year. 
Under  this  plan  we  can  only  help  130,000 
for  1  year.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  a  loan  program,  which  could  turn 
over  and  over  through  the  future  and 
help  130,000  yoimgsters  each  year,  in- 
stead of  a  grant  or  scholarship  program 
which  wUl  only  help  one  group  of  130,- 
000  for  1  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Skubitz.] 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  If  I  had 
my  "druthers,"  I  would  do  away  with 
scholarships  and  provide  a  loan  system 
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whereby  any  worthy  studei|; 
could  secure  a  loan  sufficient 
minimum  needs.    What  justijie 
in  a  program  that  gives  one 
right  grant — a  free  ride — i 
to  10  others  equally  qualifiei  I 
as  much  in  need.  "So  sorry, 
not  help  you"? 

I  want  to  help  those  who  w 
themselves.    In  my  opinion 
dent  an  injustice  by  making 
gifts.     If  we  are  to  extend 
hand,  let  us  make  it  possible 
and  girls  to  retain  their  sel 
their  pride.    Let  us  develop  in 
a  feeling  of  responsibility.    Ir 
are  no  handouts  except  on  w 

I  want  to  support  this  bill, 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  CHair 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Perkins  1. 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

I  personally  feel  that  this 
balanced  bill.    The  amendmfent 
gentleman  from  Michigan  woiild 
damper  on  needy,  qualified 
seeking  to  go  to  college. 

All  the  surveys  that  I  kno^ 
about   disclose    that 
percent  of  qualified  youngstc 
to  go  on  to  college  do  not 
financial  reasons.     The 
of  obtaining  a  college  education 
impossible    for    hundreds    o 
youngsters  to  enter  college 
income  families  in  the  district 
sent.    These  youngsters  should 
mitted   to  make   their 
society — they  well  deserve 
tional  opportunity  grants 
program  will  run  hand  in 
other  student  aid  program 
National  Defense  Education 
work  study.    All  of  these 
essential.    I  cannot  see  how 
mittee  can  afford  not  to  tun 
gentleman's  amendment, 
we  are  spending  so  much 
other   training  programs 
much  more  for  every  individual 
than     the     educational 
grants  here  proposed. 

Unless  this  amendment  is 
certainly  will  be  turning  ou 
thousands  and  thousands  o1 
needy,  qualified  youngsters  in 
try  who  need  to  go  to  college 

I  hope  that  the  amendment 
gentleman  from  Michigan 
down.    If  the  gentleman  is  so 
about  the  construction  of 
should  propose  to  add  the  $7-1 
addition  to  the  assistance 
vided  in  the  bill  for  the  con 
college  facilities.    He  should 
destroy    a    well-balanced 
amendment  which  would  cripile 
dent  aid  program  to  an  extent 
dreds  of  thousands  of  young^rs 
fled  and  in  the  greatest  need 
be  permitted  to  go  to  college. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The'CHalr 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Jones]  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri 
man,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  the  philosophy  that  the 
any  man  a  living.    I  do  subschbe 
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in  need    philosophy  that  the  world  owes  him  an 
meet  his    opportunity  to  get  it.    I  think  that  this 
is  there    bill  should  offer  the  opportimity  to  these 
an  out-     needy  students  through  a  loan  program, 
yet  says    In  my  opinion,  any  student  who  really 
and  just    wants  an  education  and  has  the  desire  to 
we  can-    obtain  it  and  who  is  capable  of  making 
the  best  use  of  that  education  would  wel- 
mt  to  help    come  the  opportunity  to  have  a  loan  made 
do  a  stu-    to  permit  him  to  go  to  college  and  then 
outright     allow  him  to  pay  that  money  back, 
a  helping        As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
our  boys     [Mr.  Jonas]  so  ably  said,  in  that  way  we 
-respect —    can  help  more  students  and  give  them 
our  youth     the  same  opportunity  but  with  the  ex- 
life,  there    penditure  of  less  Federal  fimds.    I  would 
( If  are.  like  to  support  a  bill  that  would  do  that. 

I  hope  this  I  am  not  going  to  support  a  bill  that  will 
continually  dig  down  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  give  out  money  which  will 
never  be  repaid.  I  will  support  the  other 
kind  of  biU. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]  brought  out  a  good 
point  here.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Perkins"  statement,  because  I  think  he  is 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  best  stu- 
dents want  the  opportunity.  They  do  not 
want  money,  but  they  do  want  the  op- 
anything    portunity. 

40        I  think  another  thing  is,  the  amend- 

s  who  fail    ment  would  contribute  to  the  expansion 

oecause  of    of  our  junior  colleges.    I  have  advocated 

costs    this  for  years.    I  think  our  State  univer- 

makes  it    sities  today  would  be  much  better  off  if 

qualified    they  would  eliminate  the  freshman  and 

from  low-    sophomore  years  in  the  universities  and 

I  repre-    let  the  students  get  their  education  in 

be  per-     the  smaller  colleges.     It  would  relieve 

to    congestion  in  the  State  imiversities  and 

educa-    make  education  available  closer  to  the 

'  rhis  grant    home  of  the  student  who  wants  to  get 

with  the    it.    I  believe  this  committee  should  give 

as  the    some  attention  to  that, 
and  the        For  that  reason  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.    It  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  bill  and,  incidentally,  it 
will  get  some  more  votes  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  plenty  of  money 
(Jefeated  we     in  this  bill  for  the  junior  colleges.    The 
backs  on     Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  most     particularly  the  subcommittee  was  very 
this  coun-     interested  in  the  junior  college  program. 
We  put  plenty  of  money  in  there.    The 
gentleman  from  Michigan's  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin] amendment  is  just,  of  course,  an- 
other attempt  to  get  votes,  as  the  gentle- 
man from   Missoiui    [Mr.  Jones]    said 
here,  by  putting  some  more  money  in  the 
junior  college  program.     However,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
already  put  that  money  in  and  there  is 
no  need  to  bite  that  piece  of  false  bait. 
A  good  case  has  already  been  made  for 
putting  money  in  here  for  needy  stu- 
dents, but  I  think  a  stronger  and  overrid- 
ing case  can  be  made  that  America  needs 
the    brains    of    these    needy    students. 
These  students  ar^  not  getting  the  train- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  the  needs  of 
America  in  order  to  run  its  great  Indus- 
Chair-     trial  enterprises.    America  is  trying  to 
subscribe    spread  freedom  and  equality  throughout 
^orld  owes    the  world.    That  is  the  issue  which  we 
to  the    face  here  today.    It  is  not  a  question  of 
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doing  something  for  somebody  just  be- 
cause they  deserve  it,  but  we  are  doing 
it  in  the  national  interest  and  for  a  na- 
tional purpose.  These  needy  students 
have  brains,  but  they  have  not  gotten  the 
training  that  they  need  and  which 
America  needs  In  order  to  improve  its 
arsenal  of  weapons  to  fight  our  war 
against  poverty  and  our  war  against  op- 
pression and  against  the  forces  who 
would  overcome  us.  So  it  is  on  that  note 
that  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9567,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  tremendous  pressures  under 
which  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing operate. 

Since  World  War  II  the  number  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  from  866  to 
about  2,300.  Parallel  with  the  establish- 
ment of  these  new  institutions  has  been 
an  equally  impressive  growth  in  the 
number  of  students  who  are  attending 
the  older  institutions. 

It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  with  this 
tremendous  quantitive  growth  that  there 
is  a  serious  danger  of  a  qualitative  de- 
crease in  educational  standards.  You 
cannot  pack  students  into  every  single 
nook  and  cranny  on  a  campus  without 
a  serious  weakening  of  the  value  of  the 
education  which  the  student  is  receiving. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  of  too  many 
instances  where  college  students,  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  trained  profes- 
sors, are  being  taught  by  inexperienced 
graduate  students  who  are  not  as  pro- 
fessionally competent  as  the  teachers  in 
our  high  schools.  With  this  crowding 
come  instances  where  students  never 
really  meet  with  faculty  members  and 
the  professor  is  a  remote  figui-e  who  lec- 
tures three  times  a  week  to  several  hun- 
dred students  packed  in  a  crowded  lec- 
ture hall. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  fact  that  many 
colleges  and  universities  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  the  companion  features 
which  are  important  parts  of  higher 
education.  For  example,  I  feel  firmly 
that  a  college  or  a  university  which  does 
not  provide  adequate  library  facilities  for 
every  student  is  guilty  of  neglecting  cne 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  education. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  do  not  make  these  comments 
merely  to  criticize  college  administrators. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  these  dedi- 
cated men  and  women,  but  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances the  college  administrator  faces  a 
task  which  is  all  but  insurmoimtable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
will  not  solve  all  our  problems  in  this 
area  but  it  will  solve  many  of  them.  It 
will  enable  universities  and  colleges  to 
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provide  badly  needed  library  facilities. 
It  will  aid  colleges  in  providing  adult 
education  courses.  It  will  also  provide 
funds  for  small  colleges  to  enable  these 
institutions  to  raise  academic  standards. 

I  have  consistently  supported  all  meas- 
ures which  will  help  the  student  of  lim- 
ited financial  means  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion. And  for  this  reason,  I  am  very 
enthusiastic  about  this  bill.  Through  its 
program  for  providing  student  assistance 
this  bin  will  aid  many  thousands  of  stu- 
dents of  humble  means  to  gain  a  quality 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  H.R.  9567. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dowl. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  think 
that  his  amendment  is  intended  to  switch 
some  millions  of  dollars  from  scholar- 
ship funds  to  construction  funds.  In 
doing  this  I  believe  he  has  overlooked 
the  fundamentals  of  education. 

I  think,  perhaps,  in  all  of  the  technical 
discussion  on  this  bill  these  funda- 
mentals are  being  overlooked  &  little  bit, 
and  the  fundamentals  of  education  con- 
sist of  pupils  and  teachers. 

There  is  an  old  American  adage  or  an 
old  phrase  in  the  history  books  that 
says — "What  Is  the  definition  of  edu- 
cation?" And  the  answer  Is,  "Education 
is  a  boy  sitting  on  one  end  of  the  log 
and  Horace  Mann  sitting  on  the  other 
end." 

Horace  Mann  was  a  great  educator. 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  quotation  really 
refers  to  Horace  Mann.  I  did  not  have 
my  quotation  book  with  me,  but  they 
did  name  some  celebrated  educator. 

So  with  that  I  think  we  should  take 
note  that  the  funds  provided  for  schol- 
arships in  this  bill  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupil  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  pupils  and  the  teachers 
are  the  fundamentals  of  education,  not 
construction,  not  buildings,  not  these  big 
mausoleums  of  brick  and  glass  that  we 
see  going  up  all  over  the  country  and 
which  many  of  us  seriously  disapprove. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  as  it  is  and  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRIVIAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [  Mr. 
Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  about  the  ac- 
tual need  to  add  $74  million  to  the  funds 
now  available  for  construction  of  junior 
colleges.  It  appears  that  some  on  the 
other  side  who  oppose  this  amendment 
might  have  left  the  impression  that  this 
money  is  not  needed  at  all ;  that  the  com- 


mittee has  taken  care  of  all  the  construc- 
tion requirements  of  the  junior  colleges. 
I  am  sure  the  opponents  do  not  want  to 
leave  such  an  impression. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  as  it  is 
now.  Under  the  existing  Higher  Edu- 
cation Construction  Facilities  Act,  $230 
million  is  authorized  for  the  construc- 
tion of  higher  education  facilities. 
Under  the  present  law,  22  percent  of  that 
amount  is  allocated  for  the  construction 
of  junior  college  facilities — 22  percent 
of  $230  million  is  about  $50  million.  But 
there  are  50  States  among  which  to  divide 
that  $50  million;  so  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  about  how  much  Is  available  to 
each  State  under  the  present  law  at  the 
present  time  to  help  to  construct  junior 
college  facilities. 

In  my  State  of  Michigan,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  only  three  junior  colleges 
in  Michigan  received  any  benefit  under 
this  act  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
There  are  dozens  of  other  junior  col- 
leges and  communities  which  want  to 
establish  junior  colleges  that  are  stand- 
ing in  line  and  waiting  for  construction 
assistance. 

To  be  sure  the  $230  million  now  author- 
ized would  be  doubled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  funds  are  doubled  to  $460 
million;  and,  of  course,  22  percent  would 
be  allocated  for  junior  college  construc- 
tion. That  means  there  will  be  about 
$100  million  authorized  for  junior  col- 
lege construction  In  the  next  fiscal 
year.  But  a  million  dollars  does  not  go 
very  far  in  the  construction  of  college 
facilities,  and  there  are  50  States  to 
participate.  The  increase  in  authori- 
zation provided  by  the  committee  bill 
might  help  six  junior  colleges  in  my 
State,  rather  than  three,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  committee 
bill  meets  the  needs  of  the  junior  colleges. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bradebias]  when  he  says 
there  is  no  choice  to  be  made.  We  have 
to  choose  when  we  are  required  to 
establish  priorities  and  to  allocate  avail- 
able funds. 

My  amendment  focuses  upon  $74  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  which  would  be  author- 
ized for  scholarships.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Nation  would  be  better  off  if 
that  $74  million  were  used  to  help  con- 
stmct  facilities  for  the  thousands  of 
young  people  who  want  to  go  to  college 
but  find  they  cannot  go  because  there 
are  not  enough  classrooms  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  rationale  of  this  argument  has 
always  escaped  me.  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  a  single  person  in  this 
House  who  would  argue  against  free  edu- 
cation up  to  the  12th  grade.  Then  in 
the  17th  grade,  when  a  person  is  doing 
his  graduate  work,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  this  Congress  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  have  been  very  generous 
in  supplying  graduate  fellowships. 
There  are  now  well  over  60,000  fellow- 
ships and  traineeshlps  at  the  graduate 
level.  Each  fellowship  grant  represents 
five  times  as  much  as  we  are  suggesting 
for  the  opportunity  grant  at  the  under- 


graduate level.  Why  are  we  unwilling 
to  give  any  grant  from  the  13th  year  to 
the  17th  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  someone  said  that 
scholarships  are  unfair  because  the  child 
of  Mr.  Jones  gets  to  go  to  college  and  the 
child  of  Mrs.  Brown  does  not  go.  That 
Is  not  the  question.  The  question  Is 
whether  100,000  young  Americans,  who 
are  able  students,  who  are  high  school 
graduates,  and  who  have  IQ's  of  120  and 
above  and  who  are  not  going  to  college, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college. 
This  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  am 
talking  about  the  students  who  are  ex- 
ceptionally needy,  and  who  come  from 
families  that  are  unable  to  give  very 
much  If  any  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  have  told  me 
that  even  with  the  salary  that  we  receive 
In  the  Congress,  that  If  you  have  three  or 
four  children,  of  college  age  at  the  same 
time,  they  cannot  afiford  to  send  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  fam- 
ily that  has  an  income  of  only  $3,000 
and  has  two  or  three  children?  What 
happens  when  they  want  to  send  their 
children  to  college? 

Mr.  QJiairman,  this  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  opportunity — the 
opportunity,  I  repeat,  for  very,  very 
needy  and  promising  students  to  attend 
college. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  the  logic  of  some 
of  the  arguments  today  absolutely  escape 
me.  This  Congress  supports  the  Man- 
pow^er  Development  and  Retraining  Act. 
If  a  boy  graduates  from  high  school  with 
good  grades — yet  is  unemployed  and  has 
no  employable  skills,  are  you  imwilling 
to  give  him  a  $500  opportunity  grant  so 
he  can  go  to  college,  but  yet  you  will  pay 
for  him  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Retraining  Act  $1,100  or  $1,200 
for  training?    This  is  being  done  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  logic  also  escapes 
me  when  I  think  of  the  Job  Corps  train- 
ing program.  This  Congress  has  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  Job  Corps 
training  program  which  Involves  a  cost 
of  $6,000  or  $7,000  per  child  per  year. 

Are  you  going  to  say  you  will  give 
$1,000  or  $1,100  imder  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Retraining  Act  and 
$6,000  or  $7,000  to  a  Job  Corps  enrollee 
but  you  will  not  give  $500  in  an  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  to  a  high  school 
graduate  that  has  an  IQ  of  120  or  above 
and  comes  from  a  family  with  a  very  low 
income? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  issue.  This 
is  why  this  provision  was  placed  in  the 
bill.  It  is  exactly  what  it  says  it  is.  It 
is  not  a  scholarship.  It  is  an  opportu- 
nity grant  for  children  of  ability  who  we 
will  need  as  professional  people  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Is  there  a  require- 
ment in  this  scholarship  grant,  so-called, 
that  the  child  must  also  be  able  to  bor- 
row and  also  participate  in  a  work  pro- 
gram under  this  program? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  so  glad 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
asked   that  question.    I   am  confident 
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probably  participating  in  a 
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considering   today   we 

these  responsible  students  a 

tunity  grant  if  they  otherwise 

attend  college  and  if  they  sh  ow 

in  academic  or  creative  achievement. 

Mr.    LANDRUM.     So    it 
chairman  has  stated,  he 
borrowed  all  that  he  can 
have  worked  and  earned  aU 
under  a  work  program,  an( 
then  that  he  can  get  this 
to  cover  the  cost  of  his 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon 
program — under  the  law — ' 
or  the  colleges  cannot  give 
tunity  grant  of  more  than 
the  assistance  the  college 
any  other  way;  that  is,  throi^gh 
through  other  financial 
me  state  the  work-study 
eluded  in  figuring  the  total 
assistance.    But   in   actual 
would  be  willing  to  bet  that 
of  the  students  receiving 
grants  will  also  be  working 
mers    and    perhaps    part-titae 
academic  year — either  undei 
study  program  or  independei  tly 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qu  sstion  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  byjthe  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mi.  Griffin) 
there  were — ayes  58,  noes  88 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SM  ITII    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
After  line  23  on  page  38,  add 
section  as  follows: 

"(D)  Each  year  beginning 
taxable  year  that  a  scholar  wh( 
educational    opportunity    grant 
Act  is  no  longer  a  full-time 
ficcredited   Institution  of  high 
th>  recipient  shall  pry  to  the 
a  sum  equal  to  Q  per  centum  ol 
net  taxable  Income,  as  defined 
by  section  63  of  the  1954  Intefaal 
Code,  as  amended,  from  source  i 
pay  for  military  service.     Said 
paid  each  year  until  the  total 
received  by  the  student  withoiit 
repaid.    The  Commissioner  shall 
regulations  as  are  reasonably 
assure  receipt  of  necessary 
Information  to  secure  such 
such    required    documents    and 
shall  be  secured  prior  to  paym(  nt 
dividual  loan.    The  recipient  s^all 
an  alternative  of  repaying  20 
such  total  sum  each  year  begini|ing 
second  calendar  year  in  which 
no   longer   a   full-time   studen ; 
credited  institution  of  higher 
a  period  of  six  or  more  montis 


;  Mr.  POWELL.    Mr. 

a  point  of  order  against  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.   POWELL.     Mr.   Chajirman,   the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 
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Chairr  lan,  I  make 
1  mendment. 
gei  tleman  will 


It  Is  an  amendment  which  Involves  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  Jurisdiction  of. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  the  identical  language  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  1177.  which  has  been  kicking 
around  for  5  years.  That  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  If  it  had  been  a  ways  and 
means  matter,  it  would  not  have  gone  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
This  is  the  same  amendment  that  was 
introduced  here  last  year.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 110,  part  15,  page  19686.  This 
has  been  before  the  committee  before. 
It  in  no  way  amends  Internal  Revenue 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  de- 
sire to  be  heard  further  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  to  what  the  dlstingiiished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  said  that  the 
bill  the  gentleman  refers  to  was  a  bill  on 
which  we  had  an  arrangement  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that 
that  bill  come  before  our  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  even  though  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had 
jurisdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Vanik).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair  that  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
establishes  a  formula  for  payback,  and 
the  Chair  must  overrule  the  point  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recognized 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  said  before,  this  amendment  has 
been  advocated  for  about  5  years.  It 
came  before  the  subcommittee  several 
times  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  passed  by  a  one-vote 
margin  at  one  time  and  then  on  recon- 
sideration, it  was  defeated  by  a  one-vote 
margin.  I  think  we  will  eventually  come 
to  this  because  there  are  pitfalls  in  the 
rigid  National  Defense  Education  Act  re- 
payment provisions.  We  must  find  a 
flexible  way  to  provide  for  repayment. 

This  amendment  avoids  interference 
with  existing  programs  to  increase  schol- 
arships by  donees.  Many  colleges  have 
great  programs — scholarship  programs — 
going  forward.  There  are  wills  in  law- 
yers' safes  to  provide  scholarships  for 
students  and  industries  are  establishing 
scholarships.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
or  discourage  those  efforts  in  any  way. 

The  amendment  also  avoids  inter- 
ference with  the  problem  we  would  have 
of  two  or  three  scholarships  being  ab- 
sorbed by  people  who  could  get  the 
money  otherwise  in  order  to  give  one 
scholarship  to  a  person  who  needs  it. 
This  is  so  because  it  would  still  be  more 
advantageous  to  have  gotten  a  private 
scholarship  or  gotten  money  from  work- 
ing or  parents  instead  of  securing  a  loan. 

I  thimi  it  is  just  this  simple.  Until  all 
the  money  that  is  needed  is  available  for 
loans  and  facilities,  students  securing 
Government  funds  should  repay  the 
money  they  received  at  least  on  an  easy- 


payment  plan.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  provides,  an  interest-free, 
easy-payment  plan  where  they  only  pay 
back  when  they  have  the  income — that 
is  all.  I  think  that  until  we  have  some 
flexible  repayment  plan  there  will  be  de- 
faults under  loan  programs. 

We  have  in  the  bill  a  provision  for  a 
6-percent  loan.  Think  of  that.  In  this 
bill  they  would  sack  some  student  with 
a  6-percent  loan  and  at  the  same  time 
some  others  receive  it  as  a  gift.  The 
least  we  could  do  is  to  have  easy  repay- 
ment for  more  of  the  students.  What 
juotification  is  there  for  sacking  one 
student  with  a  6-pcrcent  loan  and  mak- 
ing a  gift  to  the  other  student  who  has 
the  same  need  and  qualifications. 

There  is  not  enough  money  in  this  and 
other  legislation  to  provide  all  the  stu- 
dents financial  assistance  needed  but 
under  this  bill  we  would  make  some  be 
socked  with  a  6-percent  loan  while  others 
receive  the  money  as  a  gift.  I  think  the 
least  we  could  do  is  to  provide  an  easy 
payment  plan  so  there  is  more  low  in- 
terest or  no  interest  money. 

Under  this  bill,  there  will  be  students 
who  go  through  college  and  receive  a 
job  in  the  juvenile  court  at  a  salary  of 
$4,000  a  year  trying  to  pay  back  a  6-per- 
cent loan;  while  there  will  also  be  stu- 
dents who  are  no  more  deserving  who 
will  graduate  as  engineers  and  secure  a 
job  at  $12,000  per  year,  but  they  will  not 
have  to  pay  the  money  back.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  have  that  kind  of  a 
situation  and  that  until  we  have  enough 
money  for  both  of  them  to  receive  in- 
terest free  or  low  interest  loans,  we  ought 
to  have  an  easy  payment  plan. 

There  are  a  lot  of  girls  who  really  do 
not  want  to  obligate  themselves  for  future 
years.  They  do  not  know  what  years 
they  will  not  be  able  to  work.  Under  my 
amendment,  when  they  are  not  able  to 
work,  they  do  not  repay.  That  is  the 
provision  in  this  amendment.  Some 
would  be  glad  to  repay  after  they  have 
raised  a  family  and  are  earning  money 
with  that  college  education.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  repayments  have  not  been  bet- 
ter is  that  some  women  do  not  have 
an  income  for  a  few  years.  Also, 
a  main  reason  for  those  statistics 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had 
here  to  the  effect  that  less  girls  are  go- 
ing to  college  than  boys,  is  because  young 
women  hesitate  to  obligate  themselves 
to  a  rigid  repayment  schedule  for  a  loan 
to  go  to  college.  This  makes  National 
Defense  Educational  Act  discrimina- 
toi-y  against  women.  I  think  the 
committee  and  subcommittee  handling 
this  bill  are  responsible  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  girls  not  going  to  college 
who  should  have  gone  to  college  because 
they  have  insisted  upon  keeping  a  rigid 
repayment  plan  on  loans  instead  of  hav- 
ing an  easy  repayment  plan.  They  have 
also  insisted  upon  making  gifts  instead 
of  settling  for  an  easy  repayment  plan 
under  which  more  students  could  use  this 
money. 

I  think  when  the  average  student  who 
graduates  from  college  is  going  to  re- 
ceive 17  percent  more  income  it  is  not 
going  to  hurt  them  to  give  one-third  of 
that   additional   income   to   repay   this 
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money  so  that  some  other  student  will 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  college.  I  believe 
experience  would  show  that  this  ap- 
proach should  be  used  and  expanded 
and  that  it  would  solve  arguments  that 
have  plagued  these  bills  for  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mis.  GH.EEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
considered  by  the  committee  3  or  4  years 
ago.  The  subcommittee  turned  it  down 
at  that  time.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons for  that  action: 

First.  It  opened  the  income  tax  re- 
tiu-ns  to  new  groups.  This  I  seriously 
question  as  a  matter  of  wise  Govern- 
ment procedure. 

Second.  The  administrative  costs 
would  be  exceedingly  burdensome  to  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  they  are  al- 
ready very  costly  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  sui-e  I  do  not  qualify  to  speak  as 
one  of  these  "girl  college  students,"  but 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
girls  who  might  borrow  and  who  would 
find  it  difficult  to  repay. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  refuse  to  accept  that 
kind  of  discrimination.  I  believe  that 
any  woman  who  is  attending  college  and 
who  wants  to  earn  a  degree  and  who  has 
borrowed  money  to  go  to  college  is  just 
as  much  interested  in  meeting  her  obli- 
gations to  repay  a  loan  as  any  man  is. 

I  believe  that  any  study  of  loans  in 
colleges  and  universities  will  show  that 
this  is  true. 

Therefore,  for  a  combination  of  rea- 
sons: it  was  once  turned  down  by  the 
subcommittee;  it  would  be  extremely 
burdensome;  and  it  would  be  rank  dis- 
crimination against  the  weaker  sex — I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  wish  to  indicate  my  agreement  with 
the  argument  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

To  write  into  law  a  provision  for  re- 
payment which  is  related  to  each  in- 
dividual's income  would  obviously  put 
a  tremendous  burden  on  the  college,  and 
the  officers  of  a  college  who  are  charged 
with  responsibility  of  collecting  the  loan. 
In  order  to  deteimine  whether  a  bor- 
rower was  in  default,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  investigate  in  each  case  into  the 
borrower. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  with 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  program  is  the  cost  of  proc- 
essing and  collecting  these  loans.  There 
is  a  significant  administrative  burden 
placed  on  the  colleges  now  as  they  seek 
to  keep  track  of  the  borrowers  who  move 
from  State  to  State  after  graduation. 
It  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  if  a 
college  were  also  required  to  ascertain 
the  income  of  each  individual  borrower 
each  year  in  order  to  detennine  whether 
he  was  in  default. 

While  I  sympathize  with  the  pm-pose 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  regret 
that  I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  wish  to  say  at 
the  start,  there  is  no  administrative  cost 
involved.  All  they  would  do  is  certify 
their  income,  and  a  percentage  would 
be  repaid. 

So  far  as  business  is  concerned,  this  is 
what  happens  when  a  man  goes  to  the 
bank.  A  man  does  not  go  to  the  bank 
and  say,  "I  want  a  loan,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  how  much  money  I 
make."  It  is  the  same  as  going  to  a 
bank. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  repayment  would  relate  to 
the  income  of  the  individual  each  year. 
The  individual  could  pay  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  income  each  year.  Obvi- 
ously, his  income  would  change. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  person  would  certify 
to  the  college  how  much  his  income  was 
that  year.  Five  percent  of  it  would  be 
repayable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  if  the  borrower 
misrepresented  his  income,  or  what  if 
there  were  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  misrepresented  his  income? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  would  be 
an  agreement  just  like  one  between  him 
and  a  bank.  He  would  agree  with  the 
bank  to  make  certain  information  avail- 
able. , 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Is  this  not 
another  argument  why  these  loans 
should  be  made  by  financial  institutions 
which  are  set  up  to  collect  them?  Then 
we  will  not  have  all  of  this  trouble  with 
colleges  having  extra  work  added  on 
them. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
passed.  We  should  move  toward  mak- 
ing these  loans  through  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
iterate my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier!. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  adding 
this  1  minute  to  the  2  minutes  and  45 
seconds  I  previously  had,  may  I  pursue 
the  question  I  posed  earlier  with  the 
hope  of  getting  an  answer. 

Under  this  section  of  the  bill,  is  it 
possible  for  a  scholarship  to  be  given 
to  a  student  who  in  any  participating 
institution  fails  to  meet  the  established 
entrance  requirements?  That  is  all  I 
would  like  to  know. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  answer 
is  "no."  The  student  must  be  accepted 
by  the  college.  He  or  she  must  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  college  and 
be  admitted  as  a  regularly  enrolled  stu- 
dent. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  the  very  point 
involved.  Two  State-supported  univer- 
sities, as  the  gentlewoman  is  well  aware, 
have  indicated  that  they  intend  to  estab- 
lish progrsmis  wherein  a  given  number  of 
students  will  be  enrolled  and  receive  full 
financial  aid  even  if  those  students  do 
not  meet  the  established  entrance  re- 
quirements. One  happens  to  be  a  pro- 
posed policy  announced  some  time  ago 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
other,  I  believe,  was  the  University  of 
Oregon.  The  proposal  would  merely 
provide  that  the  university  decide  that 
a  given  group  of  students  whom  they 
consider  "highly  motivated"  and  enroll 
them  despite  the  fact  that  they  ai-e  un- 
able to  meet  the  standards  established 
for  all  other  students. 

I  just  wanted  to  find  out  whether 
merely  because  they  were  accepted  and 
since  it  is  obviously  the  intent  of  certain 
universities  to  accept  students  who  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  and  merely 
because  someone  determines  they  are 
"highly  motivated,"  that  they  will  then 
get  it.    That  is  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Keith  k,^ 

Mr.  KEITh!^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9567,  a  bill  which  im- 
proves the  prospects  for  more  and  better 
higher  education  in  my  own  State  and 
throughout  the  whole  Nation.  The  prob- 
lem today  is  how  to  advance  the  quality 
of  our  educational  fajpilities  at  the  same 
pace  as  the  remarkable  advances  in 
quantity  of  applicants  for  college.  Over 
5  million  students  are  now  in  our  colleges 
and  their  numbers  are  growing  con- 
stantly. The  euivancing  technology  of 
our  age  means  that  our  economy  will  re- 
quire a  higher  level  of  education  for  an 
even  larger  segment  of  our  population. 
Colleges  and  universities  across  the  Na- 
tion which  are  struggling  to  accommo- 
date these  growing  educational  needs 
must  be  assisted  in  every  intelligent  way 
that  is  consistent  with  the  traditions  of 
our  private  and  State  institutions. 

This  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  w  ill 
help  to  provide  the  building  blocks  of 
better  education:  Libraries  and  books, 
more  teachers  and  school  administrators, 
and,  in  addition,  some  scholarship  funds 
for  the  needy  among  our  most  promising 
students.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
not provide  students  with  the  will  to 
learn  or  professors  with  the  inspiration  to 
teach,  but  it  can  help  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  find  the  tools  for  will- 
ing students  and  dedicated  teachers  to 
use. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
many  programs  providing  assistance  to 
students  and  teachers.  This  Federal  pro- 
gram should  supplement  and  strengthen 
these  programs — and  not  compete  with 
them  or  jeopardize  their  continued  suc- 
cess. Properly  administered,  H.R.  9567 
can  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the 
great  number  of  college  students  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supiwrt  this  bill,  not 
only  because  we  in  Massachusetts  have 
such  a  high  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
college  population  and  so  many  gi-eat 
educational  institutions,  but  I  support 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
what  I  can  to  expedite  all  these  matters. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Has  title  V  been  read  by 
title  according  to  the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  entire  bill  has 
been  read  at  this  point. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  This  has  been  the  po- 
sition of  the  House  in  all  higher  educa- 
tion bills.  It  is  a  very  worthwhile 
amendment  and  conforms  with  prior 
education  bills  that  have  come  out  of  our 
committee.  We  on  our  side  are  willing 
to  accept  it.  but  there  may  be  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  might  like  to  ask 
a  question  concerning  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  accepting  the  amendment. 
Let  me  say  in  explanation  of  it  myself 
that  when  we  passed  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  it  provided  no 
categorical  grants.  A  college  could  re- 
ceive assistance  for  any  category  in 
which  it  needed  assistance.  I  think  this 
is  the  way  we  ought  to  pass  legislation. 
Efforts  for  categorical  grants  ought  to 
cease,  and  whenever  possible  leave  the 
decision  to  the  institution  itself.  This 
we  ought  to  do. 

For  that  reason  I  am  glad  that  we  are 
taking  this  action.  It  will  make  a  much 
better  Higher  Education  Academic  Fa- 
cilities Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  an 
agreement  has  already  been  made  to  omit 
title  VI  of  the  bill.  I  am  not  going  into 
that  other  than  to  say  that  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  Membei-s  indicated  they  did 
not  know  this  title  was  in  the  bill,  and 
speaking  to  the  minority  Members  who 
filed  a  minority  report,  I  notice  no  ref- 
erence was  made  to  that  title  in  their 
report,  which  would  indicate  that  this 
bill  probably  did  not  have  as  much  con- 
sideration as  a  bill  of  its  importance 
should  have  had.  It  would  seem  that  if 
some  of  the  Members,  and  particularly 
the  minority,  were  not  exercising  their 
duty  as  a  loyal  opposition  to  this  one 
title,  that  there  are  other  provisions  in 
the  bill  of  like  kind. 

We  have  also  heard  today  of  having 
amendments  adopted  by  agreement  here, 
which  apparently  were  worthy  amend- 
ments, but  what  I  cannot  understand  is 
why  they  were  not  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee. Would  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  should  be 
glad  to.  The  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 


removes  the  categorical  limitations 
which  represents  the  position  that  the 
House  has  taken,  as  the  Chairman  very 
accurately  described  when  the  original 
bill  was  before  the  House.  We  did  not 
want  any  categorical  limitations.  In 
the  conference  report  we  were  forced  to 
accept  that  provision  or  not  have  any  bill. 
But  this  amendment  has  been  discussed 
and  is  very  familiar  to  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  Senate  changed  it  in  their  bill  in 
the  last  week,  and  after  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to  it  in  the  last  week  then  we  de- 
cided to  change  it  here  on  the  House  side 
after  the  full  committee  had  taken  ac- 
tion. 

On  the  guaranteed  loan  provision,  the 
American  bankers  made  some  objection, 
and  it  was  since  the  bill  was  reported 
that  negotiations  were  had  with  them, 
and,  therefore,  that  amendment  could 
not  have  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
explanation.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  been  adopting  legislation  on  the 
floor  today  that  should  have  been 
adopted  in  the  committee,  which  leads 
me  to  believe  that  there  must  have  been 
some  intention  to  sort  of  rush  this  bill 
out  before  we  had  full  consideration. 

Reading  some  of  the  language  in  the 
bill,  on  page  3,  line  21,  there  is  the  lan- 
guage "shall  such  courses  be  of  a  frivo- 
lous nature." 

Who  would  make  the  determination 
whether  a  course  is  frivolous? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  lan- 
guage is  "except,  in  no  event,  shall  such 
courses  be  of  a  frivolous  nature." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  under- 
stand; but  who  makes  the  determina- 
tion? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  univer- 
sity or  the  college.  We  do  not  want 
Federal  funds  to  be  spent  for  what  we 
describe  as  basket  weaving,  which  covers 
a  broad  spectrum. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  the  gen- 
tlewoman mean  that  a  university  would 
admit  that  they  were  teaching  frivolous 
courses  which  would  go  toward  a  degree? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  university  of  any  standing 
who  would  make  that  admission. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  On  page  4, 
we  read  this: 

In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner — 

Get  this — 
any  State  may  file  with  him  a  request  that 
a  specified  portion  of  its  allotment  under  this 
title  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  another 
State. 

Presumably  one  State  could  select 
which  State  was  going  to  get  that  allot- 
ment. Further  down,  referring  to  the 
allotment  it  says  "shall  be  added  to  the 
allotment  of  the  other  State."  That 
seems  to  me  rather  ambiguous  or  at  least 
very  indefinite  language,  which  would 
permit  one  State  to  determine  that  part 
of  its  money  should  go  to  some  other 
State. 
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All  the  way  through  this  bill  you  see 
language  of  a  character  of  that  type,  the 
fact  that  this  one  title  that  I  am  referring 
to  has  been  taken  out,  because  none  of 
the  Members  read  it.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  agreeable  to  it  and  for  that  reason, 
I  think,  when  the  motion  to  recommit 
comes,  we  ought  to  support  it  and  get  the 
bill  back  to  the  committee  and  have  the 
committee  bring  us  a  bill  that  has  had 
a  little  more  attention  and  a  little  more 
universal  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  VI? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oliio  [Mr.  Hays] 
and  myself,  I  offer  two  amendments  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
read  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  On 
page  74  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  23  on  page  75.  and  on 
page  76,  line  1,  strike  out  "Title  VU"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof,  ."Title  VI"  and  redesig- 
nate sections  701  through  704  and  all  cross 
references  tliereto,  as  sections  601  through 
604. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  we  are  very  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  Dent-Hays  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  VII? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    WACCONNEB 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wagconner: 
On  page  78,  line  15,  after  the  word  "Act," 
Insert  the  words  "or  any  other  Act"  and  on 
page  78,  line  21,  strike  out  the  period,  insert 
a  semi-colon,  and  add  the  following  lan- 
guage: "or  the  membership  practices  or  in- 
ternal operations  of  any  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, fraternity  or  sorority,  any  private  club 
or  any  religious  organization  of  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  freedom  of  all  fraternal  and  social 
organizations  is  under  direct  attack  be- 
•  cause  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  be- 
ing used  as  a  weapon  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  social  fraternities  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  expressed  intent  of 
Congress.  Let  me  summarize  the  sit- 
uation: 

First.  Title  V  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 — establishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission — contains  the 
following  prohibition: 

(6)  Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Commission, 
Its  Advisory  Committees,  or  any  person  un- 
der its  supervision  or  control  to  Inquire  Into 
or  Investigate  any  membership  practices  or 
Internal  operations  of  any  fraternal  organiza- 


tion, any  college  or  university  fraternity  or 
sorority,  any  private  club  or  any  religious 
organization. 

Second.  The  purpose  of  the  above - 
quoted  provision  was  to  make  it  clear  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
interfere  with  the  membership  practices 
or  internal  operations  of  fraternal  or  so- 
cial organizations,  or  to  withhold  or  deny 
Federal  funds  or  assistance  of  any  kind 
because  of  such  membership  practices  or 
internal  operations,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  Such  a  provision  merely  recog- 
nized the  universally  accepted  proposi- 
tion frequently  announced  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  that  the  right  to  associ- 
ate privately  for  a  lawful  purpose  with- 
out interference  is  a  right  protected  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  under  both  the  1st 
and  14th  amendments. 

Fourth.  However,  because  title  VI  of 
said  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not 
also  contain  the  prohibitive  clause  above 
quoted  the  Federal  Government  has  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  force  colleges  to  elim- 
inate the  free  choice  of  fraternities 
by  threatening  to  withhold,  or  actually 
withholding,  any  form  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  funds.  Evidence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's position  has  been  stated  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Fiancis  Keppel,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Fifth.  The  clear  congressional  intent 
evidenced  by  the  prohibition  in  title  V 
is  therefore  being  circumvented  by  bu- 
reaucratic misuse  of  title  VI. 

As  a  consequence,  it  would  seem  im- 
perative that  there  be  legislation  malung 
it  clear  that  the  congressional  intent  evi- 
denced by  the  prohibition  in  title  V  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  act  and  particularly 
title  VI  and  fuither  that  such  prohibi- 
tion will  apply  to  this  bill  and  any  other 
act  of  Congress.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment.    I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  We  discussed  that 
amendment  and  I  hesitate  to  say  some- 
thing complimentary  concerning  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  which  may 
get  back  to  his  constituents  but  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  accept  this  amend- 
ment because  I  was  the  author,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  of  the  Powell  amend- 
ment in  1954,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  unpopular,  the  withholding  of  funds 
from  any  educational  institution  that 
did  not  comply  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  the  years  came  and 
went,  this  became  a  part  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  But  in  my  original  view- 
then,  and  I  hold  that  view  now,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  should  be  any  with- 
holding of  funds  from  any  institution  of 
higher  education  because  of  discrimina- 
tory practices  on  the  campus  by  private 
clubs  and,  therefore,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9567)  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  students  in  postsecondary  and 
higher  education,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  527,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPJEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question   was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    368,     nays    22,     answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 
[Ron  No.  2521 
YEAS— 368 
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Cooley 

Corbett 

Cralcy 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dimcan,  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnum 

FasceU 

Feiglian 

Fino 


Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  H. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Ga  things 
Gcttys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
GrabowokJ 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
under 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross  , 

Grover 
Gurney 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Haley 
Hiill 
Hallerk 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hai^sen,  Idaho 
Hojisen.  Iowa 
Hansen,  Waftl. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Har^ha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
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Hebert 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUnetd 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joel  son 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kanh 

Ka.':tcnmeier 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kiii!{.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

K 1  rwa  u 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Liingen 

Latta 

Lrggett 

Lipieomb 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulIoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Miickie 

Miihon 

MaUliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Miithias 

MaUsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 


Abernethy 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callaway 
Clancy 
Clatisen. 
DonH. 
Colmer 
Ehigue 


MilLs 

Mlnlsh 

Mtnk 

MinshaU 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagau 

Moore 

Moorheod 

Mor^-an 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

MOS.S 

MiiUer 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

MurT»y 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OHara.  111. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ottinger 

Palman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Fhilbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poagc 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinsfcl 

Pvircell 

Quie 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rpifel 

Relnecke 

Re-:  nick 

Reus.s 

Rhode.-5.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Robert-s 

Robi^on 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Ro-enthal 

Ro-,tenkow^ki 

Koudebu-sh 

NAYS— 22 

Davis,  Wis. 

Devine 

Fiiidley 

I'lynt 

Henderson 

Jonas 

Lennon 

O'Neal.  Ga. 


Si 
Si 


w 

V. 


\v 


w 


w 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT 
Buchanan  Derwinski 

NOT  VOTING— 40 


Adair 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Berry 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Cabell 
Cahlll 

Clawson,  Del 
Corman 
Cramer 
Erlenbom 
Evane,  Colo, 
Farnsley 


Olaimo 

Gubser 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kluczynskl 

Kornetmy 

Lindsay 

Madden 

Martin,  Mass. 

OBrleu 

O'NeiU,  Maas. 

Pa.ssman 

Roncalio 


W 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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R  msh    ,, 
R  )ybal 
S4tterfleld 

Oermaia 

Onge 
Siheuer 
Si  hiaier 
Si  hmidhauser 
Si  hneebell 
S<  hwelker 
S<  ott 
S(  crest 
S(  nner 
SI  iriver 
SI :kles 
sues 
SI  ubitz 
Slick 

Si  nith.  Calif. 
Si  alth,  Iowa 
Si  nlth,  N.Y, 
Smith,  Va. 
S]  iringer 
S  afford 
Si  aggers 
Si  alt>aum 
SI  antou 
Siced 
.SI  ephens 
SI  ration 
SI  ubblefleld 
Si|llivan 

ceney 
Tllcott 
Ti  ylor 

Ti  ague,  Calif, 
Ti  ague,  Tex. 
T(  nzer 

TI  lonison.  Wis. 
T(dd 
Ti  imble 
Ti  ck 
Ti  inney 
Tfpper 

ten 
Ulall 
U  Imaa 

u|t 

11  Deerlln 
Vlnik 
VI  sorito 
VI  lian 
W  iggonner 
W  ilker,  N.  Mex. 

itkini 
Witts 
W  !ltner 
W  lalley 

lite.  Tex. 

dnall 

His 
Wjl.son,  Bob 

l.son. 

Charles  H. 

W  ratt 
W  rdler 
Y)  tes 
Yi  unger 
Za  blocki 


P(  II 
Q  lillen 

Si  ylor 
W  icson 
W  iltener 
wfiitten 
lliams 


J 


Ri  msfeld 
R:  an 
St  den 

Ipley 
Si  k 
TI  omas 
TI  ompson,  N.J. 
Tl  ompsoQ,  Tex. 
Tell 

W  tlker.  Miss, 
wfiite,  Idaho 

Igbt 


Y<  ung 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  ■• 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  for,  with  Mr,  Derwinski 
against. 

Mr.  Selden  for,  with  Mr.  Buchanan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  O'NeiU  of  Massachtisetts  with  Mr. 
Adair. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Cahill. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  RtrMSFELDl.  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  'nay,"  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Selden],  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    SITUATION    OF    HUNGARIANS 
IN    TRANSYLVANIA    (RUMANIA) 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  reso- 
lution, House  Resolution  458  which  con- 
demned the  discriminatory  practices  of 
the  Communist  Government  of  Rumania 
against  its  own  citizens,  particularly 
against  the  1.75  million  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania. 

Last  Thursday  many  of  my  colleagues 
ably  led  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI  discussed  the  issue 
at  stake  in  detail,  giving  many  specific 
instances  of  this  discrimination  which 
extends  itself  to  almost  all  fields  of 
human  activity.    Economic  discrimina- 


tion and  neglect  in  the  industrialization 
program  of  the  Hungarian  areas,  forced 
transfer  of  engineers,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  teachers  from  Hungarian  areas  into 
provinces  outside  of  Transylvania  where 
no  Hungarians  are  living,  police  terror, 
communal  fighting  on  a  small  scale,  in- 
equality in  hiring  and  promotion  prac- 
tices, imjust  sentences  for  "political" 
offenses,  inadequate  implementation  of 
the  1963-64  amnesty,  and  reduction  of 
Hungarian  sections  in  schools,  prevent- 
ing many  of  the  Hungarian  applicants  to 
enter  universities,  are  all  cases  in  point. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  Im- 
perative that  the  facts  be  told  to  the 
public  and  to  our  policymakers.  There- 
fore, I  hope  strongly  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  soon  give  active 
consideration  to  my  resolution  and  to 
the  29  other  resolutions  pending  on  this 
subject  so  that  the  House  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  voice  to  its  conscience 
on  the  abridgement  of  human  and  civil 
rights  in  Communist  Rumania,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Hungarian-inhabited  areas 
of  Transylvania. 


UNITED  STATES  ECLIPSES  RUSSIAN 
RECORDS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
morning  the  United  States  captured  the 
all-time  record  for  continuous  manned 
space  flight  when  Gemini  5  eclipsed  the 
previous  record  set  by  Russia.  My  most 
famous  constitutent,  Col.  Leroy  Gordon 
Cooper  and  his  teammate,  Comdr. 
Charles  Conrad,  continue  to  increase 
this  lead,  even  as  I  speak, 

Pi-eviously,  Colonel  Cooper  broke  the 
record  for  total  hours  of  space  flight  for 
any  individual  and  now  holds  all  records 
for  total  and  continuous  space  flight 
logged  by  any  human  being. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  Member  of 
the  House  when  I  extend  hearty  and 
grateful  congratulations  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  intrepid  heroes  who  are 
manning  Gemini  5.  Also,  these  plaudits 
are  due  Jim  Webb  and  his  entire  NASA 
team,  who  made  these  exploits  possible. 

But  there  are  others  involved  in  this 
great  historic  event  to  whom  I  think  we 
should  give  our  thanks,  sympathy,  and 
understanding  during  these  crucial  and 
exciting  horns.  I  refer  to  the  families 
and  loved  ones  of  the  two  astronauts.  I 
know  this  prolonged  ordeal  has  not  been 
easy  for  the  wives  and  children,  the 
parents,  and  other  loved  ones  who  stay  at 
home  and  endure  the  long  watch  of  this 
flight.  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  our  felicitations  to  these 
brave  stay-at-homes,  and  in  extending 
our  fervent  prayers  for  the  glorious  con- 
clusion of  the  flight  and  the  safe  return 
of  Colonel  Cooper  and  Commander 
Conrad. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
sent  word  to  the  astronauts  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  asked  to  get 
word  to  these  young  men  who  are  circling 
the  globe  that  since  they  left  we  have 
raised  their  salaries. 


INFORMATION  LEAK  IN  FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  take  the  posi- 
tion of  being  holier  than  thou.  For  some 
reason  I  am  constituted  in  such  a  way 
that  when  I  enter  into  an  agreement, 
that  agreement  is  firm  and  will  never, 
never  be  violated. 

On  yesterday,  the  Foreign  Operational 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  marked 
up  the  giveaway  bill  in  executive  ses- 
sion. Special  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  importance  of  not  leaking  any  in- 
formation about  the  actions  of  the  sub- 
committee. But,  in  today's  Washington 
Post  I  see  an  accurate  account  of  the 
actions  of  the  subcommittee. 

Since  this  information  has  been  leaked 
to  the  press,  may  I  say  forthrightly  and 
categorically  that  ?  am  not  guilty,  and 
my  conscience  is  clear.  I  am  not  point- 
ing an  accusing  finger  in  any  direction; 
I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  facts  as 
they  are, 

I  am  not  pointing  an  accusing  finger 
in  any  direction.  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  the  facts  of  life.  In  fact,  I  am  so 
ashamed  of  the  action  taken  that  I 
wanted  the  information  delayed  as  long 
as  possible. 

REDUCING  THE  NUMBER  OF 
TROOP  CARRIERS 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  apparently  embarked  on  a  pol- 
icy to  reduce  the  number  of  troop  car- 
riers at  a  time  when  the  war  we  face 
in  southeast  Asia  requires  more. 

Two  Air  Force  Reserve  uni\s  in  my 
district— the  919th  and  920th  Troop 
Carrier  Groups — are  being  phased  out 
in  December.  The  reason  given  for  drop- 
ping the  training  of  1,300  skilled  reserv- 
ists? The  C-123  aircraft  they  train  with 
are  needed  in  "the  active  service,"  pre- 
sumably Vietnam, 

The  rambling  language  of  the  Penta- 
gon also  explains  that  larger  troop  car- 
riers are  being  developed.   I  believe,  how- 


ever, that  landing  strips  in  the  jungle 
require  smaller  aircraft,  not  larger. 

The  power  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  overwhelming.  I  fully  endorse  cutting 
the  fat  out  of  the  budget;  but  I  oppose 
the  cutting  of  muscle  from  our  defense 
structure. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  would  like 
to  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  letter  from  a  sergeant  in  one  of  the 
units  being  closed.  He  sums  up  the  issue 
better  than  I  ever  could : 

Memphis,  Tenn., 

August  16, 1965. 
Hon.  George  W.  Gridek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  an  Air  Force  Reservist  assigned 
to  the  919th  Troop  Carrier  Group  (Assault) 
at  Memphis  Metro  Airport.  As  you  probably 
suspect  this  letter  Is  about  the  closing  of 
the  two  Reserve  groups  In  Memphis. 

I  am  a  staff  sergeant  and  air  crew  member 
and  have  over  12  years  service  with  the  Air 
Force  and  Reserves.  The  men  of  the  9l9th 
and  920th  groups  cannot  understand  this 
very  untimely  phasing  out.  It  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  move  to  tamper  with 
the  Reserve  Forces  at  this  time. 

I  wotUd  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  facts  about  our  unit.  I  am  sure  though 
that  you  probably  are  already  familiar  with 
most  of  them. 

First  off  let  me  say  that  we  have  a  very 
unique  responsibility  as  a  Reserve  unit.  Ours 
is  the  only  Air  Force  Reserve  unit  equipped 
with  the  very  versatile  aircraft,  the  Fair- 
child  C-123B  Provider.  This  aircraft  Is  a 
twin  engine  light  transport  capable  of  tak- 
ing off  or  landing  on  very  short  runways. 
This  high  wing  monoplane  has  a  heavy, 
beefed  up  landing  gear  and  is  particularly 
suited  for  landing  on  unprepared  runways. 
It  Is  designed  to  carry  approximately  60 
combat  troops  or  paratroops,  who  can  either 
Jump  from  the  aircraft  or  be  assault  landed 
Into  a  forward  zone.  It  is  also  designed  to 
carry  cargo,  which  can  be  quickly  unloaded. 
In  a  matter  of  minutes  this  aircraft  can  be 
stripped  of  Its  seats  and  rigged  to  carry  litter 
patients.  Not  only  can  It  haul  troops  and 
cargo  into  combat  areas  but  can  also  be  used 
to  carry  out  our  casualties. 

All  of  us  have  trained  hard  for  these  type 
missions  in  order  to  be  ready  If  we  are 
ever  needed.  We  think  we  are  ready  now. 
In  order  to  keep  our  training  more  realistic, 
we  practice  takeoffs  and  landing  at  Memphis 
Metro  Airport,  not  on  the  paved  runways, 
but  rather  in  the  dirt  and  grass.  This  is  a 
rather  Impressive  show  and  to  see  it  relieves 
any  doubt  about  the  professionalism  of  our 
pilots  and  aircrews.  We  have  also  constantly 
provided  planes  and  crews  whenever  needed 
by  VS.  Air  Force  Regulars  to  supplement 
their  own  missions.  We  have  provided  air- 
craft for  troop  drops  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga., 
Port  Campbell,  Ky.,  and  nine  of  our  aircraft 
Just  returned  from  a  series  of  drops  at  Fort 
Bragg.  N.C.  This  gives  us  good  training  and 
also  relieves  the  Regular  Air  Force  of  having 
to  supply  badly  needed  aircraft  for  these 
missions. 

During  the  recent  crisis  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  we  supplied  aircraft  and  crews  on 
a  regular  basis  to  help  the  Air  Force  and 
Army  in  their  buildup  of  forces  and  material 
in  that  area.  I  myself  was  away  from  my 
home  and  my  Job  for  a  week  on  one  of 
these  missions.  We  are  at  present  provid- 
ing the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  with 
aircraft  and  crews  to  relieve  them  of  some  of 
their  stateside  missions  so  that  they  can 
concentrate  their  greatest  effort  on  the  in- 
creased buildup  In  southeast  Asia.  I  add 
here  that  all  of  these  men  that  flew  these 
missions  were  volunteers,  that  all  have  asked 
logo. 


It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  Reserves  are 
again  needed  to  fight  and  the  C-123  is  a 
vital  aircraft  in  Vietnam,  then  the  Air  Force 
needs  to  keep  these  men  who  are  trained 
to  fly  them.  I  hope  that  you  as  well  as 
your  congressional  colleagues  from  across 
the  Nation  will  understand  this  situation. 
To  take  away  from  us  our  aircraft  and  our 
mission  does  not  make  this  country  any 
stronger;  it  can  only  make  It  weaker. 
Weaker  by  1,300  men. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  determined  to  go  through  with  Its 
ideas  of  Reserve-Guard  merger  whether  Con- 
gress likes  it  or  not.  You  men  put  a  stop 
to  any  merger  talk  for  the  present,  but  if 
they  phase  out  several  Reserve  units  at  a 
time,  while  slowly  and  quietly  building  up 
the  National  Guard,  they  will  have  accom- 
plished the  same  thing.  You  men  would 
not  let  them  go  in  the  front  door  so  they 
have  gone  around  to  the  back.  It  seems  like 
the  Defense  Department  "think  factory"  is 
about  to  put  one  over  on  us. 

I,  for  one,  am  proud  of  my  unit  and  I  only 
wish  every  Congressman  and  Senator  In 
Washington  could  hear   these   words. 

I  ask  that  you  and  Congress  fight  for  us 
now  so  that  we  will  be  ready  to  fight  for 
our  country  when  you  need  us. 
Respectfully, 

Tom  S.  McDaniel. 


THE  GREAT  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  a  Member  of  this 
body  from  the  State  of  New  York — who 
may  or  may  not  ever  have  traveled  west 
of  the  Hudson  River — inserted  remarks 
into  the  Congressional  Record  about  the 
great  State  of  Colorado.  Those  remarks 
purported  to  picture  that  Rocky  Moun- 
tain paradise  as  a  den  of  iniquity,  a  land 
peopled  with  gamblers  who  avoid  the 
law  and  bilk  the  honest  citizenry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  astounding 
myth — apparently  uttered  in  some  sin- 
cerity— n  ust  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
unchallenged. 

The  remarks  of  the  New  York  Member 
stated  that  off-track  betting  in  this 
country  comes  to  about  $50  billion  a  year. 
The  gentleman  then  branched  out  from 
this  possibly  accurate  premise  and  then 
soared  out  into  the  following  fallacious 
fantasy — and  here  I  quote  him — "on  a 
population  basis,  illegal  gambling  in 
Colorado  would  come  to  about  $1.2  billion 
a  year,  so  that  Colorado  is  really  a 
mountain  of  underworld  lucre." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  absurdity  of  this 
gentleman's  conclusion  is  dumbfounding. 
Colorado's  population  is  found  in  the 
large  metropolitan  area  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rockies  as  well  as  scattered 
throughout  small  mountain  towns  and 
farm  and  ranch  communities. 

These  people  are  honest,  hard-work- 
ing, God-fearing  souls.  It  is  outrageous 
to  me  that  they  should  be  lumped  into 
an  overall  population  figure,  which  then 
apparently  is  manipulated  with  the 
ignorant  impersonality  of  blind  math- 
ematics. 
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Perhaps  we  Coloradans  are 
the  ways   of   the   worldly 
found  in  our  large  eastern 
I  must  confess  that  we  are 
cause  we  are   not  depraved 
nocence  must  really  show  to 
our  sharp  eastern  brethern, 
lieve  that  horses  are  to  ride 
just  to  bet  upon:   that  one 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brcjw 
betting'  of  his  shillings  and 
know  not  of  fast  shuffles,  onl 
deals. 

We  apparently  are  so  naive 
the  New  York  gentleman's 
drawn  from  generalities,  the 
we  believe  is  that  you  make 
activity  work  for  good  by  1( 
and  slapping  a  tax  on  it 


lot  wise  in 
so  Dhisticates 
mei  alopollses. 
de  jrived,  be- 
Our  in- 
certain  of 
or  we  be- 
upon,  not 
earns  his 
not  the 
sous.     We 
of  square 

that,  of  all 
onclusions 
silliest  one 
a  criminal 
galizing  it 
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Mr.     EDWARDS     of 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
Speaker,  there  are  impor 
garding  administration  of 
ing  rights  law  which  I  believe 
made  known.     They  ought 
known  because  of  what  I 
feeling  in  the  Justice  Depaftment 
also  among  thoughtful  citizei  s 
out  the  country  that  in  couj  ities 
citizens    are    being    registered 
without  regard  for  race  ther  ; 
no   intervention   of   Federal 
And.  if  the  intervention  of 
istrars  is  thought  to  be 
their  activity  should  be  guidtd 
mon  sense  and  by  the  appliCE  tion 
play  without  a  vindictive  attitude. 

I  submit  that  it  is  the  ov 
of  a  stringent  law,  and  it  is 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Federal 
ment  oflBcials,  which  will 
make  true  progress  toward 
harmony,  but  rather  will  do 
goals  set  forth  as  the  justifica|;ion 
voting  rights  law  of  1965  as 
civil  rights  law  of  1964. 

One  of  the  rural  counties 
the  First  Congressional  District 
bama  is  Wilcox  County,  loca  ed 
miles  to  the  north  and  east 
The  county  seat  of  Wilcox 
Camden. 

In  past  years  Wilcox  County 
istered  few,  ifany,  Negroes  to 
is  not  a  fact  of  which  th( 
proud,  though  many  respons 
of  the  county  have  looked 
time  when  educational  opportunities 
prove  and  other  factors 
ciently  so  that  more  voting- 
would  achieve  literacy  and  d 
fairs  awareness  so  as  to  enable 
make  contributions  to  their 
and  their  Nation  not  only  aj 
in  all  ways. 

Though  progress  toward  ;hese  goals 
has  been  made  over  the  past  years  it 
became  evident  early  this  year  that 
faster  progress  would  be  called  for. 
With  that  in  mind,  a  delega  ;ion  of  five 
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leading  county  citizens  on  March  5,  1965. 
journeyed  to  Mobile  to  consult  there  with 
Federal  district  Judge  Daniel  H.  Thomas 
regarding  appropriate  procedures  to 
speed  the  voting  registration  progress 
in  Wilcox  County. 

The  group  resolved  on  that  date  that 
voluntary  compliance  with  all  applicable 
voting  laws  would  be  effected  immedi- 
ately. 

On  March  15,  1965.  county  oflQcials 
proceeded  to  register  all  citizens  who 
applied  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

Between  March  15  and  August  15, 
1965,  750  Negroes  were  certified  to  vote 
and  300  others  are  now  in  the  process 
of  certification,  making  a  total  of  more 
than  1,000  r.ctually  on  the  voting  rolls. 

On  August  16,  1965,  112  applications 
were  taken  from  Negroes.  Voluntary 
compliance  on  the  part  of  county  of- 
ficials was  evident  for  all  to  see.  There 
was  no  interference  by  any  person. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  28,  1965,  the  Fed- 
eral Appeals  Court  of  New  Orleans  had 
set  down  minute  details  of  voter  regis- 
tration procedures  in  an  injunction 
served  on  the  Wilcox  County  Board  of 
Registrars.  The  board,  as  a  result,  had 
consulted  again  with  Judge  Daniel 
Thomas  and  also  with  the  Alabama  at- 
torney general,  Richmond  Flowers,  re- 
garding procedures. 

Later,  two  Justice  Department  em- 
ployees indicated  to  the  board  that  the 
injunction  should  be  disregarded  and 
that  procedures  should  follow  instruc- 
tions as  set  forth  in  a  personal  letter 
signed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

On  August  20,  1965,  Federal  registrars 
in  Camden  said  that  voting  applicants 
would  not  be  required  to  read  or  write, 
and  in  addition  would  not  be  required  to 
show  proof  of  age  or  legal  residence. 

The  Justice  Department  has  said  that 
Federal  registrars  would  register  Negro 
illiterates  in  counties  where  there  had 
been  registration  of  white  Illiterates. 
The  Department  should,  in  a  sense  of  fair 
play,  indicate  what  evidence  it  has  that 
white  illiterates  have  been  registered  In 
Wilcox  County.  In  actuality,  there  has 
been  no  registration  of  white  illiterates 
in  Wilcox  County.  However,  the  mass 
registration  of  Negro  illiterates  may  spur 
the  county  officials  to  begin  the  mass 
registration  of  white  illiterates,  creating 
conditions  which  nobody  wants. 

The  present  trend  of  events  does  not 
indicate  progress  toward  the  objectives 
sought  by  reasonable  men  of  sense  and 
fairness. 

While  we  all  can  recognize  errors  of 
the  past  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  make 
an  honest  assessment  of  present  achieve- 
ments, and  guide  our  actions  accord- 
ingly. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  if  vindictive 
Federal  attitudes  of  retribution  are  really 
what  the  country  wants,  or  if  they  can 
provide  a  basis  for  the  solutions  of 
problems. 

Or  are  the  last  vestiges  of  good  will 
being  eroded  away  among  citizens  in 
communities  like  Camden,  setting  the 
stage  not  for  progress  and  harmony,  but 
rather  for  chaos  and  suspicion? 


I  ask  that  the  Attorney  General  con- 
sider his  actions  in  Wilcox  County  from 
the  standpoint  of  how  racial  harmony 
is  really  achieved.  I  ask  him  what  price 
he  is  prepared  to  pay,  and  what  price 
he  is  asking  the  population  of  Wilcox 
County  to  pay,  for  the  mass  voting 
registration  of  illiterate  persons  by  Fed- 
eral order. 

•  When  reasonable  men  use  reasonable 
methods  to  achieve  reasonable  objectives 
in  race  relations,  then  progress  will  be 
achieved  in  any  part  of  the  country  or 
the  world. 

This  is  the  principle  that  the  people 
both  Negro  and  white  in  Wilcox  County 
ask  be  applied. 


POSSIBLE  RACIAL  VIOLENCE  IN 
NATION'S  CAPITAL  UNLESS  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  IS  GIVEN 
SELF-  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
Press  International  is  carrying  a  wire 
service  statement  today  saying: 

At  the  signing  ceremony.  President  John- 
son warned  of  possible  racial  violence  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  similar  to  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  unless  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  given 
self-government. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  District  Committee,  I  am  con- 
fident the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  far  too  much  common 
sense  and  decency  to  cause  violence  be- 
cause Congress  passes  or  does  not  pass 
a  bill.  I  am  suiprised  the  President  has 
so  little  confidence  in  the  citizens  here. 

We  all  realize,  however,  there  is  utmost 
need  for  caution  and  temperance  during 
this  period  of  racial  imrest  around  the 
country.  Inflammatory  statements  by 
public  officials  plant  the  seeds  of  illegal 
and  violent  behavior,  and  are  a  tragic 
disservice  to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
I  personally  resent  this  attempt  to  black- 
jack Congress. 

All  of  us  ought  to  realize  by  this  time 
the  goals  of  all  Americans  are  to  be  found 
within  the  fabric  of  law,  education,  pub- 
lic understanding,  and  progress.  They 
will  not  pennanently  be  gained  by  any 
lesser  means,  and  certainly  not  by  hold- 
ing a  pistol  to  the  heads  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

THE  MacGREGOR  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, August  25,  1965,  during  the  debate 
of  H.R.  2580— the  immigration  bill— I 
spoke   on    the   MacGregor   amendment 
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urging  its  adoption.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  speech  I  had  fully  in- 
tended to  include  as  a  part  thereof  two 
editorials,  one  quoting  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  17,  1965,  and  the 
other  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor under  date  of  August  17,  1965.  Both 
of  these  splendidly  written  documents 
have  very  capably,  succinctly,  and  effi- 
ciently stated  the  case  as  to  just  why 
Latin  American  countries  should  be 
covered  under  the  so-called  worldwide 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  immigrants 
permitted  to  come  into  the  United  States 
yearly.  The  New  York  Times  hit  the 
bull's  eye  right  on  the  pupil  when  it  said: 
While  the  entire  law  is  being  overhauled,  it 
would  be  better  to  place  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  Including  those  to  the  south  of 
the  United  States,  on  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said, 
among  other  things,  that: 

Administration  opposition  centered  on  the 
claim  that  to  impose  such  a  limit  would  en- 
danger diplomatic  relations  with  several 
Ijatin  American  States.  This  seems  like  an 
Inadequate  excuse  for  several  reasons.  We 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  any  government 
believes  its  citizens  have  a  right  per  se  to 
migrate  to  any  other  country.  In  the  second 
place,  certain  of  the  New  World  lands  them- 
selves place  high  hurdles  before  many  U.S. 
citizens  where  immigration  is  concerned. 
Thus,  Mexico  virtually  demands  that  a  new- 
comer, Including  one  from  the  United  States, 
be  financially  independent  before  going  to 
Mexico  to  live,  and  there  are  signs  that 
Canada  unofficially  discourages  Immigration 
of  nonwhites,  among  them  American  Negroes. 

This  fine  newspaper  also  refuted  the 
argument  that  unlimited  immigration  of 
Jamaicans  each  year  into  the  United 
States  would  not  adversely  affect  our 
American-born  Negroes.  We  here  in  the 
Congress  have  passed  civil  rights  and  vot- 
ing rights  in  order  to  help  our  own  na- 
tive-born Negroes — and  yet,  in  our  ex- 
uberance to  help  and  to  assist  our  own 
colored  people,  we  bUndly  and  unwitting- 
ly deprive  him  of  his  job  rights,  by  allow- 
ing cheap  labor  in  the  form  of  new  Ja- 
maican immigrants  to  arrive  and  to  com- 
pete against  him. 

This  editorial  of  the  Monitor  backs  up 
my  own  contention  that  the  population 
of  Latin  America  is  growing  more  rapid- 
ly than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
To  be  exact,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  the  ex- 
perts have  told  our  Immigration  Sub- 
committee that  the  present  200  million 
people  residing  in  this  area  will  increase 
to  over  600  million  in  less  than  35  years. 
Also  the  experts  have  informed  our  sub- 
committee that  the  present  world  popu- 
lation of  3  billion  300  million  people  in 
approximately  30  years  will  double, 
reaching  6  billion  600  million  people.  In 
2050  it  is  estimated  to  reach  25  billion 
people.  As  Latin  America  increases  In 
population  it  will  decrease  in  its  ability 
to  solve  its  own  economic  headaches  and 
heartaches  and,  as  a  result — the  overflow 
will  take  off  for  the  United  States  and  a 
job.  You  talk  about  trouble  now — we 
will  really  have  it  then. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
these  quotes  from  these  two  great  Amer- 
ican newspapers  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
carefully  and  prayerfully  to  read,  digest, 


and  follow  their  excellent  logic,  reason- 
ing, and  suggestions. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  feel  kindly  to- 
ward all  of  our  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere but  we  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  are  sworn  to  represent  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  hate  to  differ  with  my 
President  and  his  advisers  in  the  State 
Department  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
these  advisers  are  giving  the  President 
the  benefit  of  their  misunderstanding  of 
the  whole  problem.  We  had  better  set- 
tle the  matter  now,  once  and  for  all  time. 
To  delay  it  is  begging  for  more  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  may  I  say 
that  it  has  just  this  minute  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  UPI  report  No.  115  on 
their  ticker  tape  states  that  tho  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  has  just 
accepted  the  MacGregor  amendment 
that  was  both  adopted  and  rejected  by 
the  House  on  yesterday.    It  says: 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Dikksen  said 
the  question  of  placing  quotas  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigrants  was  discussed  last 
night  with  President  Johnson  at  the  White 
House.  He  said  Johnson  offered  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  story  Is  true  then 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  changed  its  signals  and  its 
Presidential  advice.  The  State  Depart- 
ment vigorously  endorsed  the  opposition 
to  the  MacGregor  amendment  on  yester- 
day. But  then  that  was  yesterday.  On 
yesterday  it  rained,  but  today  the 
weather  has  changed.  It  is  a  fair  day 
for  America.  The  President  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  overruling  his  "State 
advisers." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  17,  1965] 
Progress  on  Immigration 

Secretary  Rusk  urges  that  Latin  American 
nations  remain  outside  any  ceiling,  as  they 
are  now  outside  of  the  quota  system.  But 
this  well-intentioned  position  could  lead  to 
trouble  and  ill  will  in  the  not  so  distant  fu- 
ture if  immigration  from  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  should  grow  sharply,  as  there 
are  signs  that  It  will,  and  pressure  were  then 
built  up  to  limit  a  sudden  flood  of  immi- 
grants for  which  the  country  was  unpre- 
pared. While  the  entire  law  Is  being  over- 
hauled, it  would  be  better  to  place  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  including  those  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States,  on  exactly  the 
same  footing. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

17, 1965] 

New  World  Immigration 

Applying  intense  pressure,  the  adminis- 
tration struck  from  the  immigration  reform 
bill  a  measure  which  many  experts  believe 
will  have  to  be  faced  in  the  near  future.  This 
was  a  provision  which  would  have  placed  a 
limit  on  migration  into  i.he  United  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  New  World. 

Adininistration  opposition  centered  on  the 
claim  that  to  impose  such  a  limit  would  en- 
danger diplomatic  relations  with  several 
Latin-American  states.  This  seems  like  an 
inadequate  excuse  for  several  reasons.  We 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  government 
believes  its  citizens  have  a  right  per  se  to 
migrate  to  any  other  country.  In  the  second 
place,  certain  of  the  New  World  lands  them- 
selves place  high  hurdles  before  many  U.S. 
citizens  where  Immigration  is  concerned. 
Thus  Mexico  virtually  demands  that  a  new- 
comer, including  one  from  the  United  States, 
be  financially  Independent  before  going  to 
Mexico  to  live,  and  there  are  signs  that  Can- 


ada unofficially  discourages  immigration  of 
nonwhites,  among  them  American  Negroes. 

But  all  such  considerations  aside,  Wash- 
ington must  surely  realize  that,  at  any  mo- 
ment, it  could  face  a  deluge  of  would  be  Lat- 
in American  immigrants.  The  flood  of 
Puerto  Ricans  which  has  poured  into  New 
York,  and  the  wave  of  Jamaicans  which  has 
flowed  into  Britain  during  the  last  15  years 
are  but  tokens  of  the  vast  numbers  who 
might  someday  wish  to  leave  underdevel- 
oped homelands. 

For  two  crucial  facts  must  be  faced.  The 
first  is  that  the  population  of  Latin  America 
is  growing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  laxge  area  in  the  world.  The  second  is 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions are  failing  to  solve  their  economic 
problems.  Thus  the  pressure  on  resources 
grows  and  grows.  Eventually  Latin  Ameri- 
cans from  many  lands  may  decide  to  do  what 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexicans  have  done  in 
such  large  numbers — go  to  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  that  a  reasonable  legal  limit 
on  migration  from  Latin  America,  if  adopt- 
ed today,  could  prevent  the  need  to  adopt 
more  stringent  legislation  tomorrow. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  6927)  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOME   RULE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  several  statements. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  of  the  House 
had  the  opportunty  this  morning  of  lis- 
tening to  members  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  at  which  time  they  made 
a  very  substantial  statement,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  best  statements  I  have  listened 
to  in  quite  a  number  of  years,  on  the  so- 
called  home  rule  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  recently  stated  I  had  not  received 
more  than  perhaps  a  half  dozen  letters 
concerning  home  i-ule  since  Christmas 
from  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Tlie  board  of  trade  has  a  membership 
of  7,000  business  and  professional  men 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They 
prepared  a  unanimous  statement  and 
presented  it  to  our  committee  this 
morning. 

I  am  including  that  statement  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  and  I  hope  every 
Member  will  take  a  chance  on  reading 
this.  If  you  have  signed  the  petition  you 
might  want  to  take  your  name  off. 

These  statements  are  as  follows : 
Statement  of  F.  EXwood  Davis.   President, 

Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

Subcommittee  No.   5.   House  District  of 

Columbia  Committee,  August  26,  1965 

I  am  F.  Hwood  Davis,  a  practicing  member 
of  the  Bar  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    I  am 
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a  native  of  the  District  of  Colum 
at  2301  California  Street  NW. 

I   appear   here   today    in   my 
President   of   the   Metropolitan 
Board  of  Trade  to  express  viewjs 
by  our  board  of  directors 
tiome    rule    bills    being 
committee. 

The  District  of  Columbia  forfi 
ment  and  the  question  of 
irict  of  Columbia  residents  have 
tluuous  attention  in  the  Board 
more  than  half  a  century, 
f.go,  in   1916,  tiie  board  adopt^ 
voring  national  representation 
irict  of  Columbia.     We  have  e 
tensive  activities  in  furtheraucf 
Jective  for  many  years  and  con 
today.    We  believe  the  board 
petence  to  comment  on  the  bil 
cussion — much  more  than  some 
cies  and  organizations  and 
articulating  loudly  and  freqvien 
District  of  Columbia  form  of 

Most  bu?^;ness  and  profession 
ers  of  Washington  since  1889  ha\fc 
bers  of  the  board  of  trade.     A 
of  community  leaders  in  the 
day  are  members  and  have 
men  of  its  committees.     Our 
tors  and  officers,  a  list  of  which 
certainly  composed  of  men  of 
and  judgment  as  well  as  men  w 
recognize  as  having  been  leaders 
portant    civic    en'erprlres.      We 
committee    will    agree    that 
Washlngtonlans  is  well  quallfiekt 
local    matters.    One    additional 
to  this  point — the  presidents, 
leaders  in   the  board  of  trade 
been  men  whose  lives  have 
Identified    with    this    commun 
majority   of   the   men    who 
presidents  of  the  board  of  tracje 
natives  of  Washington.     We 
Important  in  that  it 
board  of  trade  may  speak  from 
experience  which  is  preeminent 

So  there  will  be  no 
it  be  recorded  that  the  members 
of  trade  and  the  board  of  trade 
nlzatlon  fully  subscribe  to  the 
democratic  philosophy.     We 
Americans.  Including  those  res 
Federal  City,  should  have  a 
government  through  selecting 
govern  them.    This  is  clearly 
our  active  Interest  In  securing 
pie  of  the  District  a  vote  for 
Vice  President. 

The  board  of  trade  was  the 
this  effort  which  owes  much  of 
the  board's  vigorous  activity  at 
adoption  and  for  some  years 
speak  with  authority  on  this 
the    chairman    of    Citizens    for 
Vote   for   the   District   of 
carried  on  the  effort  to  secure 
action  by  Congress  and  three 
States  needed  for  adoption  of  th 
ment  to  the  Con.^titutlon. 
trlct  residents   the   vote   for 
Vice  President  for  the  first  timfe 

The  board  of  trade  in  its  posit  I 
Is  still  seeking  for  the  people  ol 
representation  In  the  Congress 
the  Constitution,  Is  and  must 
the    agency     Invested    with 
power  to  govern  the  District  of 

we    wish    to    emphatically 
committee's   Information — that 
opposition  to  home  rule  Is  not 
considerations.     We   opposed 
rule  proposals  a  half  century 
nonwhite  population  of  the 
over  25  percent.    We  would 
port  such  a  policy  even  If  the 
latlon   were   a   negligible    per 
statement  Is  made  here  in  viev 
quent   practice   by  some   arden 
supporters  of  maligning  the 
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)ia.    I  reside     and  disparaging  Its  Judgment  in  this  matter 
as  Ijeing  racially  motivated. 

Now  despite  our  conclusion  that  home  rule, 
as  detailed  In  bills  before  the  committee, 
should  not  be  enacted,  we  do  wish  to  record 
the  quite  obvious  fact  that  If  the  Congress 
does  provide  a  District  ol  Columbia  gov- 
ernment of  this  nature,  the  board  of  trade 
will  energetically  lend  its  efforts  to  perfect- 
ing the  organization  and  operation  of  such  a 
new  government. 

Our  basic  objective  is  to  make  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  the  finest  community  in 
the  world  in  which  to  live,  work  and  raise 
our  families.  This  we  have  endeavored  to 
do  for  73  years  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
so  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

I,  and  many  thousands  of  other  District 
residents,  as  well  as  countless  other  Amer- 
icans who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
thoroughly  Inform  themselves  with  respect 
to  tlie  unique  situation  in  the  Federal 
City,  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  of 
these  bills  tagged  as  "home  rule"  bills  be- 
cause we  conclude  that  If  adopted,  they 
would  not  produce  meaningful  "home  rule" 
government  and  that  their  enactment  would 
be  extremely  injurious  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Federal  City  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Our  basic  premise  respecting  the  District 
of  Columbia's  character  is  that  Its  primary 
puroose  is  to  serve  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment o'  the  United  States.  It  was  designed 
and  developed  for  that  purpose  and  should 
continue  to  serve  that  purpose.  This  prem- 
ise to  which  we  believe  the  Congress  over- 
whelmingly subscribes.  Imposes  a  host  of 
very  special  and  unusual  characteristics  and 
requirements  not  present  In  other  cities. 

"To  get  a  true  picture  of  Washington  and 
Us  problems,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  back 
the  pages  of  history  to  the  early  1790's  and 
trace  the  city's  development  through  the 
years.  Section  8,  article  I,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  10  miles  square) 
ns  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  July  16,  1790,  ac- 
cepted the  10-mile  square  of  land  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac  River  which  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  ceded 
for     this  purpose  in   1788  and   1789  respec- 
tively.    The  act  further  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  sur- 
vey, limit,  and  locate  the  city  and,  prior  to 
the  first  Monday  In  December  1800,  provide 
suitable   buildings   for   the   accommodation 
mover  in     of  Congress  and  the  President,  and  for  pub- 
s  success  to     lie  offices  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
time  of  Its     States, 
s.    I  can         An  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  24.  1800, 
p^int  as  I  was     authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Presidential     to  direct  the  removal  of  various  executive 
which     departments  to  the  city  of  Washington  from 
e  favorable     Philadelphia.    The  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
fcjurths  of  the     ^ess  in  the  new  capital  was  held  on  Novem- 
23d  amend-     ber  21.  1800,  by  which  time  President  John 
gave  Dis-     Adams  had  moved  to  the  White  House.    By 
President   and     June  16.  1801,  all  personnel  and  records  had 
since  1800.     been  moved  to  the  new  seat  of  government, 
ve  direction         The  first  government  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
the  District     Ington  (then  only  the  central  portion  of  the 
hlch,  under     District)    was  established  after  Its  Incorpo- 
c(intlnue  to  be     ration  by  an  act  of  Congress  In  1802.     The 
exclusive     government  consisted  of  a  Mayor  appointed 
Columbia.         by    the    President    and    a    12-member    City 
npte — for   the     Council  elected  by  the  people  of  the  city, 
the   board's     The  Council,  by  vote  of  Its  members,   was 
on  racial      divided  Into  an  upper  house  of  seven  mem- 
s  mllar    home     bers  and  a  lower  bouse  of  five.    The  right  to 
when  the     vote  for  Federal  officeholders  ceased  In  De- 
was  Just      cembsr  1800. 
to  sup-         In  1812,  Congress  amended  the  charter  of 
hite  popu-     Washington    by    providing    for    an    elected 
This     Board   of  Aldermen   of   8   members   and   an 
of  the  fre-      elected    Board    of    Common    Council    of    12 
home  rule     members.     The  Mayor  was  elected  by  joint 
bcfcrd  of  trade     vote  of  the  two  Boards. 
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Eight  years  later  in  1820,  the  charter  was 
changed  again.  This  time  it  provided  for  the 
same  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Board  of  Com- 
mon Council  but  with  a  Mayor  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  for  a  term  of  2  years.  This 
form  of  city  government  continued  for  50 
years. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  February  21,  1871, 
a  territorial  form  of  government  was  pro- 
vided for  the  District  consisting  of  a  Gover- 
nor, a  Board  of  Public  Works,  a  Board  of 
Health,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  consisting 
of  an  11-member  Council  and  a  22-membcr 
House  of  Delegates.  The  Board  of  Public 
Works  consisted  of  the  Governor  and  four 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  civil  engineer. 
The  Governor,  the  Council  members,  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  were  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  were  elected  by  the  qualified  voters. 
There  was  also  an  elected  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
with  a  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

This  form  of  government  which  closely  re- 
sembles one  of  those  advocated  again  today 
lasted  only  3  years.  On  June  20,  1874,  it  was 
abolished  by  an  act  of  Congress  which  estab- 
lished a  temporary  commissioner  form  of 
government  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
two  Senators  and  two  Representatives  to 
draft  "a  suitable  frame  of  government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia."  Following  a  report 
of  this  committee,  the  temporary  government 
was  abolished  by  the  act  of  June  11,  1878, 
which  created  the  present  three-commission- 
er form  of  government  with  the  Engineer 
Commissioner  appointed  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Our  present 
government,  which  has  survived  for  87  years, 
can  be  said  to  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
"trial  and  error"  method  since  it  evolved 
after  rejection  by  the  Congress  of  the  1802, 
1812,  1820,  1871,  and  1874  types  of  govern- 
ment. 

So  much  for  history  and  so  much  for  ex- 
perience. There  are  those  who  will  say  that 
things  are  different  now,  that  this  fabulous 
electronic  and  space  age  has  created  a  whole 
new  set  of  circumstances  which  make  It  im- 
possible to  measure  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past.  So,  let  us  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  unique  situations  In  this  Federal  City 
which,  we  believe,  discredit  the  contention 
that  Is  should  have  the  same  form  of  gov- 
eriunent  as  other  cities. 

1.  It  is  the  first  city  ever  to  be  conceived, 
bom,  and  raised  as  the  Capital  City  of  a 
major  nation  with  no  other  reason  for  ex- 
istence. 

2.  At  the  time  of  Its  birth.  It  was  divorced 
from  local  jjolitical  pressures  by  being  located 
on  land  ceded  from  the  adjoining  States. 

3.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
reserves  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  legislate 
for  the  "city  of  the  Nation."  Regardless  of 
the  type  of  government  enjoyed  by  the  local 
people.  Its  governing  officials,  whether  they  be 
commissioners  or  a  Governor  or  a  mayor,  can 
"regulate"-  only  vmder  the  overriding  legisla- 
tive control  of  the  Congress. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  owns  43.1  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  land  ;n  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

5.  Foreign  embassies  and  tax-free  orga- 
nizations (many  specifically  declared  tax- 
free  by  the  Congress)  occupy  another  7  per- 
cent. 

6.  Since  District  governmental  activities 
occupy  4.1  percent  of  the  taxable  land,  the 
total  of  these  exemptions  is  54.2  percent. 

7.  Our  major  business — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— pays  no  income  tax,  sales  tax, 
personal  property  tax,  or  real  estate  tax. 
Elsewhere  business  does  pay  such  State  and 
local  taxes  roughly  at  the  rate  cf  $1  for  each 
$20  o'  pasToll. 

8.  Our  parks  are  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

9.  Our  Board  of  Education,  appointed  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  an  independent  agency  report- 
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ing  to  the  Commissioners  only  on  budgetary 
matters. 

10.  Our  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

11.  Our  Zoning  Commission  has  two  ex 
officio  Federal  officers  on  It — the  Director  of 
the  National  Pai'k  Service  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

12.  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission with  the  Engineer  Commissioner  as 
an  ex  officio  member  Is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  reports  not  to  the  city  fathers 
but  to  the  White  House. 

13.  Our  Public  Service  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  '>y 
the  Senate,  except  the  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner, who  serves  ex  officio,  is  an  independ- 
ent agency  reporting  to  the  Commissioners 
only  on  budgetary  matters. 

14.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  is  charged 
with  preparing  an  annual  balanced  budget. 
The  only  taxes  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  them  are  real  estate  and  tangible  personal 
property  taxes. 

15.  The  District  of  Columbia  budget,  after 
review  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Is  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
in  his  annual  budget  message. 

16.  The  District  of  Columbia  goverrunent 
performs  all  the  functions  of  a  city,  county, 
and  State.  Insofar  as  the  Federal  Highway 
Aid  and  most  other  Federal  aid  programs 
are  concerned.  It  is  classified  as  a  State  and 
receives  its  share  of  interstate  money.< 

17.  Its  Income  Is  deposited  In  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  can  be  withdrawn  only  for  pay- 
ment of  budget  Items  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

18.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army 
is  resjwnsible  for  water  supply  and  purifica- 
tion but  the  distribution  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  District  government. 

19.  The  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  reports  directly  to  the  President  who 
Is  the  Commander  In  Chief.  The  Federal 
Government  appoints  the  commanding  gen- 
eral and  exercises  control  over  the  Guard  in 
a  manner  similar  to  State  governments. 

20.  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  rules, 
regulations  and  eligibility  lists  apply  equally 
to  many  District  employees. 

21.  The  District  furnishes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment certain  basic  municipal  services 
such  as  fire  and  police  protection  and  water, 
sewer  and  sanitation  services. 

These  21  items  all  add  up  to  a  complicated 
Federal-city  relationship.  Various  of  these 
conditions  would  be  changed  if  any  of  these 
so-called  home  rule  bills  were  enacted  into 
law,  but  significant  ones  would  remain  as 
is. 

The  board  of  trade's  long  experience  with 
Congress  on  District  of  Columbia  budget  Eind 
legislative  matters  had  led  us  to  the  firm 
conclusion  that  the  transfer  of  revenue  and 
budget  functions  to  a  locally  elected  council 
or  legislative  assembly  would  be  accompanied 
by  the  shrinkage  of  the  presently  Increasing 
but  still  Inadequate  Federal  payment.  Sup- 
port for  this  conclusion  was  voiced  during  the 
86th  Congress  (as  It  has  been  many  times) 
during  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia budget  was  being  considered. 

In  response  to  questions  from  the  floor. 
Congressman  Rhodes  of  Arizona  had  this  to 
say: 

"Personally,  as  far  as  home  rule  Is  con- 
cerned and  as  It  concerns  the  fiscal  position 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  If  the  city  of  Washington  had  home 
rule,  it  would  be  treated  the  same  as  any 
other  State  In  the  United  States  Is  treated 
Insofar  as  Federal  paymentd  are  concerned. 
Ir  other  words.  If  we  are  speaking  only  of 
the  fiscal  situation.  It  would  be  my  thought 
that  probably  the  city  of  Washington  would 
lose  whatever  Federal  payment  that  it  now 
receives  except  Insofar  as  those  payments  are 
for  services  rendered.  •  •  •  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  Congress  would  be  in- 


clined to  pay  annually  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  $22,  $25,  or  $30  million  or  whatever 
figure  It  might  be  any  more  than  It  would  be 
Inclined  to  pay  the  city  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, payments  In  lieu  of  property  taxes 
for  the  Federal  Installations." 

The  District  of  Columbia  cannot  be  de- 
veloped, operated,  and  maintained  by  those 
living  and  doing  business  within  its  borders. 
Only  45.8  percent  of  the  land  Is  taxed;  its 
largest  employer,  the  U.S.  Government,  Is 
completely  tax  free.  To  attempt  to  levy  the 
total  District  budget  on  residents  and  com- 
mercial activities  would  place  an  unconscion- 
able burden  on  the  people  far  in  excess  of 
that  demanded  anywhere  else  Including 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Of  even  greater  prac- 
tical importance  Is  the  fact  that  neither  the 
tax-paying  residents  nor  businesses  could 
long  shoulder  such  burdens.  Consequently, 
many  of  them  would  inevitably  remove 
themselves  to  other  jurisdictions.  Thus 
there  would  be  an  acceleration  of  the  out- 
ward movement  of  businesses  and  residents 
who  pay  taxes  in  excess  of  municipal  ex- 
penditures on  their  behalf  accompanied  by 
a  depreciation  in  property  values  and  a  re- 
duction In  business  volumes.  This  cycle  of 
deterioration  Is  well  understood,  hence,  the 
end  result  Is  predictable.  Through  this 
means  would  be  created  exactly  tne  same 
situation  in  which  Congress  found  the  Dis- 
tiict  of  Columbia  In  the  early  1870'8  and 
which  resulted  In  the  commissioner  form  of 
goverimient  and  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
Federal  payment.  The  outlook  under  these 
"home  rule"  bills  is  a  distressing  fiscal  prob- 
lem, which  a  number  of  ardent  advocates  of 
this  legislation  have  now  recognized.  They 
are  vigorously  seeking  support  for  the  auto- 
matic Federal  pajrment  formula  and  have 
solicited  the  help  of  many  of  our  members  to 
avoid  chaos,  as  some  of  them  term  the  ex- 
pected result  without  the  formula. 

Many  articulate  local  residents  base  their 
support  for  so-called  home  rule  on  the  con- 
tention that  our  shortage  of  money  respect- 
ing schools,  welfare,  public  health,  and  other 
social  matters  is  a  result  of  inaction  of  the 
uniformed  or  unsjmipathetlc  or  stingy  Con- 
gress. They  state  that  home  rule  would 
solve  these  problems.  We  vigorously  dis- 
agree with  such  statements.  We  conclude 
that  these  problems  would  be  compounded. 

Under  the  proposed  bills  the  Congress 
would  not  adopt  District  of  Columbia  budg- 
ets. We  conclude  that  this  would  make  the 
District  more  dependent  on  local  taxes  and 
that  the  Federal  payment  would  certainly 
become  a  smaller  portion  of  available  an- 
nual revenues. 

We  in  the  board  of  trade  and,  we  believe, 
most  thinking  practical  people  accept  the 
Inescapable  hard  economic  fact  that  no  com- 
munity can  develop  and  be  operated  prop- 
erly without  a  prosperous  and  solid  economic 
base.  Fiscal  health  Is  certainly  a  primary 
requisite  for  the  Capital  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  foresee  that  the  enactment  of  any  of 
these  bills  would  result  In  an  Intolerable  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  the  local  people  and 
the  U.S.  Government.  There  would  be 
repetitions  of  the  same  misunderstandings 
which  characterized  the  period  from  1800  to 
1878. 

Though  we  favor  the  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  annual  Federal  payment  included 
In  H.R.  640,  we  seriously  doubt  that  the 
Congress  will  enact  either  It  or  a  reasonable 
fixed  percentage  as  it  did  In  1878. 

In  the  absence  of  a  fixed  figure  or  an 
orderly  manner  of  arriving  at  an  equitable 
Federal  payment,  there  would  result  In- 
evitably a  situation  where  the  local  govern- 
ment would  refrain  from  major  public  works 
commitments  with  the  contention  that  It 
was  a  Federal  reeponsiblllty.  The  Congress 
would  In  many  cases  refuse  to  acknowledge 
such  responsibility  until  conditions  became 
BO  horrible  that  they  would  have  to  deal  with 
them. 


The  inevitable  result  of  these  situations 
would  be  that  the  local  community  would  be 
In  constant  contention  with  the  Congress 
and  that  seekers  of  local  political  offices 
would  undoubtedly  construct  their  plat- 
forms In  varying  degrees  on  anti-U.S.  Gov- 
ernment local  Issues. 

We  dislike  Injecting  such  conclusion:  In 
the  record  of  these  hesu-ings  but  we  believe 
they  are  sound.  We  believe  the  committee 
should  be  Informed  of  the  thinking  of  an 
intensely  Interested  group  of  leaders  in  this 
conamunity  and  we  conclude  that  the  results 
of  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  under 
consideration  would  be  so  injurious  to  the 
Federal  City  that  we  would  be  remiss  ir  our 
resfKjnsibllity  If  we  did  not  review  these 
matters  here. 

While  we  will  not  review  the  details  of  the 
bills  under  consideration,  I  do  want  to  refer 
to  one  section  of  H.R.  628  which.  In  our 
opinion,  is  completely  undesirable  and  which 
relates  to  the  fiscal  situation  which  we  have 
been  discussing. 

Sertion  808  of  H.R.  628  defines  qualified 
electors  as  "any  person  (1)  who  has  main- 
tained a  domicile  or  place  of  abode  in  the 
District  continuously  during  the  1-year  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  day  of  the  election,  (21 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (3)  who 
Is  on  the  day  of  the  election  at  least  21 
years  old,  (4)  who  has  never  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  in  the  United  States,  or  If  he  has 
been  so  convicted,  has  been  pardoned,  (5) 
who  Is  not  mentally  Incompetent  as  adjudged 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
(6)  who  certifies  that  he  has  not  within  1 
year  immediately  preceding  the  election, 
voted  in  any  election  at  which  candidates  for 
any  municipal  offices  (other  than  in  the 
District  of  Columbia)  were  on  the  ballot." 
Tlien  the  bill  provides  that  the  District  may 
issue  bonds  of  indebtedness  provided  their 
Issuance  receives  a  favorable  vote  of  the 
qualified  electors. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  has  in  every  hearing  on  home  rule  bills 
vigorously  opposed  the  dual  voting  provision 
through  which  persons  residing  in  the  Dis- 
trict, though  retaining  and  exercising  their 
right  to  vote  In  other  jurisdiction,  may  vote 
in  the  District  If  they  have  not  voted  in  a 
municipal  election  during  the  preceding  year. 
We  hold  that  it  Is  unfair  to  those  exclusively 
citizens  of  the  District  to  permit  voters  In 
other  jurisdictions,  many  of  whom  intend 
to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  States  next 
year,  the  year  after,  or  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  to  participate  in  referendums  author- 
izing the  creation  of  large  amounts  of  bonded 
indebtedness,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
they  will  not  participate  In  paying  these 
debts. 

Denying  the  vote  only  to  those  who  have 
participated  In  an  election  when  municipal 
officials  were  on  the  ballot  Is  a  principle  which 
Is  incomprehensible  to  us.  The  District  of 
Columbia  performs  substantially  all  the 
functions  of  a  State,  county,  municipality, 
and  school  district.  Why  then  only  exclude 
those  voting  for  municipal  officials?  Why 
not  also  State  and  county  officials?  If  this 
were  done  it  would,  of  course,  eliminate  as 
qualified  electors  In  the  District  all  those 
who  voted  In  other  Jurisdictions  and  thus 
reserve  participation  in  elections.  Including 
the  approval  of  bond  issues,  to  those  people 
who  firmly  acknowledge  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  their  permanent  home. 

The  long  list  of  bills  which  the  committee 
is  considering  may  be  placed  in  several  cate. 
gories : 

1.  Those  proposing  a  mayor,  council  and 
elected  delegate  and  the  automotic  Federal 
payment  formula. 

2.  Those  proposing  a  mayor,  councU  and 
elected  delegate  without  the  automatic  Fed- 
eral  payment  formula. 

3.  Those  proposing  a  territorial  form  of 
government  with  a  Governor,  secretary  and 
council  appointed  by  the  President. 
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4.  Those  proposing  a 
government  with  a  Governor 
council    appointed    by    the 
guaranteed   minority 
sembly. 

5.  Authorizing  District  of 
dents   to   prepare   a   munlcipa  I 
(.ubmlssion  to  voters  and 

6.  Retroceding  all  ot  Districi 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
of  Washington  to  Maryland. 

I  will  not  burden  the 
menting  in  detail  on  each  of 
I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss 
of  them. 

I  have  already  stated  that 
to  home  rule   stems   importa 
conclusion    that    imder   the   t 
bills  fiscaj  chaos  and  disaster 
inevitable  result. 

There   appears   to   be   genertll 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress  b) 
rule  supporters  "that  only   th 
an    automatic   payment 
District  be  assured  of  a  propA- 
independence  to  govern  its  owi 
If  home  rule  in  the  true  sens* 
corded  to  the  Capital  City  of 
citizenry  should  have  the  vital 
the    Federal    payment    formuU 
while  the  interest  of  the 
ment  would  remain  adequately 
the   continuing   ability   of   the 
amend  the  formula  at  any 

To  these  observations  in 
381   this  session  we  say  "amei  t 
we  are  acutely  mindful  of 
referring  to  Congress' 
amend  the  formula  any  time  it 
experience  with  District  of 
lation  In  Congress  leads  us  tc 
elusion  that  Congress  would  see 
the  formula  quite  promptly  if 
act  it.     That  is  one  of  the 
for  opposing  these  bills. 
If  the  Congress.  In  its 
enacting  a  home  rule  bill  thei  i 
the  Congress  to  include  the 
eral  payment  formula 
administration  and  adopted  b; 
We  presumably  will  have  the  a 
fair  automatic  payment  for  a 
and  we  would  have  an 
on  Congress  to  retain  it 

In  short  then  we  say  none 
promise  fiscal  stabilU,y.     The 
give  any  hope  are  those 
mula.    Ergo  we  record  our 
to  those  without  It. 

We  have  no  strong  feeling  1 
for  the  mayor  and  council  form 
compared  to  the  territorial 
ment  or  vice  versa.     Either  one 
astrous  fiscally  although  It 
able  to  conclude  that  the 
ment  having  a  Governor  and 
pointed  by  the  President  would 
the  administration  In  power  and 
more  likely  maintain  the  work: 
ship  with  the  White  House  and 
which  we  consider  to  be 
to  the  health  of  Washington  if 
tlvely  fuflll  Us  basic  function 
National  Capital. 

Specified    minority 
In  the  proposed  Territorial 
posed  in  H.R.  5800  or  in  the 
scribed   In   S.    1118,   passed   by 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  futll^ 
designed   to  attract  minority 
for  the  legislative  proposals.     I 
nonpartisan  elections  would 
ity  party  more  opportunity  to 
the  local  government. 

One  brief  comment  respectln  ; 
Apparently   the    State    of 
interested   In  favorable  action 
Nevertheless,  It  should   be 
If  District  of  Columbia  home 
are  truly  seeking  a  full  measuife 
mental  participation  for  DlEtrl<  t 
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bia residents,  this  would  be  the  easiest  way 
to  do  it.  This  bin  would  provide  for  all 
the  local  home  rule  privileges  provided  in 
the  free  State  of  Maryland  and  In  addition 
direct  representation  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  in  1878,  following  a  Sen- 
ate-House study,  the  present  form  of  Dis- 
trict government  was  created  by  Congress. 
It  has  existed  now  for  87  years,  and  under 
It  the  city  of  Washington  has  emerged  into 
the  20th  century  as  one  of  the  great  capitals 
and  cities  of  the  world. 

Those  who  would  now  abolish  this  system 
would  brush  aside  the  experience  of  the  past. 
They  make  two  fundamental  mistakes  in  in- 
terpreting the  historic  role  of  the  District. 

Their  first  mistake  is  in  blurring  the  log- 
ical distinction  between  the  need  for  pop- 
ular representation  and  the  demand  for 
home  rule.  District  residents  can  and 
should  obtain  a  voice  in  their  local  affairs 
through  direct  congressional  representation. 
Legislation  to  provide  the  District  with  elect- 
ed representation  in  Congress  Is  now  pend- 
ing and  should  be  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
This  would  give  the  people  of  the  District  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  as  well  as 
meaningful  home  rule  through  representa- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which,  under  the  Constitution, 
"exercise  exclusive  legislation"  over  this  Dis- 
trict. We  intend  to  conduct  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  secure  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  granting  such  representa- 
tion. 

Home  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  would  mean 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  local  ad- 
ministration to  govern  District  affairs.  Un- 
der such  an  independent  municipal  admin- 
istrati((n,  as  past  experience  demonstrates, 
the  priority  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  enmeshed  and  ultimately 
submerged  in  the  concerns  and  conflicts  of 
purely  local  affairs. 

To  whom  would  elected  local  officials  of 
the  District  owe  their  first  allegiance?  To 
the  interests  of  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral Government — which,  after  all,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  City — or  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  local  constituency  which  elect- 
ed them  and  to  whom  they  must  turn  for 
reelection? 

The  conflicts  that  would  arise  in  such 
a  situation  should  be  obvious.  The  Fed- 
eral City — and  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
itcelf — would  play  second  fiddle  to  the  nar- 
row demands  of  local  precinct  politics. 

This  leads  to  the  second  mistake  which 
home  rule  advocates  make  in  advancing  their 
arguments.  They  do  not  give  weight  to  the 
paramount  interests  of  Washington  as  a 
Federal   City  with  a   national   constituency. 

Ours  was  the  first  national  capital  to  be 
conceived  and  built  with  the  Idea  that  It 
should  be  removed  from  the  confilcts  and 
pressures  of  a  subsidiary  local  government. 
As  we  have  noted,  all  past  efforts  which  com- 
promised this  ideal  have  failed.  Today,  with 
the  United  States  a  world  leader,  the  stakes 
to  be  lost  by  another  such  failure  are  greater 
than  ever  before.  Residents  of  the  District 
should  be  able  to  exercise  a  voice  in  govern- 
ment by  means  of  popular  representation  In 
Congress.  But  this  Congress  will  bear  a 
heavy  responsibility  if  it  should  succumb 
to  pressures  to  turn  the  reins  of  this  com- 
munity over  to  any  group  not  responsive 
to  the  larger  interests  of  the  Nation's  Fed- 
eral  City. 

Officers  and  Directors,  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  July  1, 
1965-JUNE  30,  1966 
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Kal,  Elirlich  &  Merrick.  Inc.,  2141  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  No.  7.  FE  7-5500. 

Year  1968:  Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Molllson 
(USAF,  retired)  vice  president,  David  Volk- 
ert  &  Associates,  Inc.,  5104  MacArthur  Boule- 
vard NW..  No.   16.  EM  3-1520. 

E.  K.  Morris.'  chairman,  board  of  direc- 
tors. Security  Storage  Co.  of  Washington, 
1701  Florida  Avenue  NW..  No.  9,  234-5600. 

Charles  E.  Phillips.'  president.  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  No.  16,  EM  2-1000. 

Year  1966:  Gerald  P.  Price,  president.  Car 
Leasing,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
No.   36,  296-4711. 

John  C.  Pyles,  Jr.,'  senior  vice  president, 
Riggs  National  Bank,  1503  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  13.  ST  3-5600. 

Year  1967:  Joseph  H.  Riley,  vice  president. 
National  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  15th  and  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  No.  5,  ST  3-6200. 

Year  1968:  Donald  C.  Rosinski,  president, 
Carl  G.  Rosinski  Co.,  601  13th  Street  NW.,  No. 
5,  628-9254. 

Victor  O.  Schinnerer,'  president,  Victor  O. 
Schinnerer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Investment  Building, 
No.  5.  RE  7-1929. 

Year  1968:  Charles  E.  Smith,  chairman, 
board  of  directors,  Charles  E.  Smith  Co.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  36,  296-2200. 

Year  1967:  Bon  Strou.se,  president,  station 
WWDC.  1627  K  Street  NW.,  No.  36,  589-7100. 

Year  1966:  Mark  Sullivan.  Jr.,  general  part- 
ner, Auchinclocs,  Parker  &  Redpath,  1705  H 
Street  NW.,  No.  6,  298-7900. 

John  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,'  vice  president  and 
assistant  to  president,  the  Evening  Star,  22d 
and  Virginia  Avenue  SE..  No.  3,  LI  3-5000. 

Year  1968:  T.  Murr.-iy  Toomey,  partner, 
Toomey  &  Toomey.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  No. 
5,  RE  7-5275. 

Year  1968:  William  J.  Warner,  vice  presi- 
dent. Griffith  Consumers  Co..  1232  First  Street 
NE..  No.  2,  638-4840. 

Year  1968:  O.  L.  Weir,  general  manager. 
Washington  area.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  4500 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  No.  16,  362-1122. 

Year  1966:  James  P.  Willett.  vice  president, 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  15th  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  13,  ST  3-6000. 

Year  1968:  Gibson  I.  Wright,  public  rela- 
tions director,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  6700 
Maryland  Boulevard,  Landover,  Md.,  772-6900. 

Year  1967:  J.  Hillman  Zahn,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Cos., 
930  H  Street  NW.,  No.  5,  392-3701. 

Note. — The  following  are  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  all  board  of  directors  activities  al- 
though not  members  of  the  board' 

Weston  P.  Pigglns  (chairman,  retail 
bureau),  DI  7-5300. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  11th  and  F  Streets 
NW..  No.  13. 

Arthtxr  J.  Lamb  (chairman,  membership 
committee) . 

Arthtir  J.  Lamb.  Inc.,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
No.  36.  338-9434. 

Stuart  L.  Werner  (liaison,  downtown  Jay- 
cees). 

Werner -Dyer  &  Associates,  architects,  1012 
17th  Street  NW..  DI  7-3546. 

SENIOR    COUNCIL,     1065-66 

Note. — The  senior  council  is  composed  of 
the  past  presidents  of  the  board  of  trade. 
Its  members  are  Invited  to  attend  aU  board 
of  directors  meetings  and  to  participate  in 
all  other  activities  of  the  board.  Because  of 
their  Judicial  offices  past  Presidents  Joseph 
C.  McGarraghy  and  E.  Barrett  Prettyman  are 
not  active  senior  council  members. 


'  Indicates  ex  officio  director. 


Chairman:  C.  William  Martin,  Jr.,  Pepsi- 
Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Washington,  Pepsi  Place, 
Cheverly,  Md.,  773-2100. 

Francis  O.  Addison,  Jr.,  1521  29th  Street 
NW.,  No.  7.  HO  2-3670. 

Edward  R.  Carr,  realtor-builder,  1010  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  suite  1121,  No.  5,  NA  8- 
1805. 

Leon  Chatelaln,  Jr..  (FAIA),  Chatelaln. 
Ganger  &  flolan.  1632  K  Street  NW.,  No.  6, 
DI  7-6767. 

Howard  C.  Drake,  916  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  second  floor.  No.  1,  638-6501. 

Robert  V.  Fleming,  advisory  chairman  to 
the  board  of  directors,  Riggs  National  Bank, 
No.  13,  ST  3-5600. 

Granville  Gude,  president.  Gude  Bros.  Co., 
1212  F  Street  NW..  No.  4.  NA  8-4276. 

Francis  J.  Kane.  Kane  Transfer  Co.,  Post 
Office  Bex  10008,  No.  18,  772-6500. 

B.  M.  McKelway,  editorial  chairman  and 
senior  vice  president,  the  Evening  Star, 
Second  and  Virginia  Avenue  SE.,  No.  3,  LI  3- 
SCO'J. 

L.  P.  McLachlen,  chairman,  board  of  di- 
rectors, McLachlen  Banking  Corp.,  10th  and 
G  Streets  NW..  No.  1,  NA  8-4030. 

E.  D.  Merrill.  3111  Hawthorne  Street  NW., 
No.  8,  FE  3-5254. 

Edgar  Morris,  special  representative,  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
No.  6,  NA  8-8843. 

Claude  W.  Owen,  chairman,  board  of  direc- 
tors. E.  G.  Schafer  Co.,  2321  4th  Street  NB., 
No.  2.  832-7900. 

Thornton  W.  Owen,  president.  Thos.  J. 
Owen  &  Son,  Inc.,  601  Perpetual  Building, 
No.  4,  NA  8-3090. 

Frederick  P.  H.  Slddons,  2909  N  Street 
NW.,  No.  7,  387-2897. 

LawTcnce  E.  Williams.  Post  Office  Box  1654, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Note. — In  addition,  the  following  present- 
ly members  of  the  board  of  directors  are  also 
members  of  the  senior  council: 

Everett  J.  Boothby,  Harry  L.  Merrick,  E.  K. 
Morris,  Charles  E.  Phillips,  John  C.  Pyles,  Jr., 
Victor  O.  Schinnerer,  Philip  M.  Talbott,  John 
W.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Statement  op  the  Honorable  Richabo  Bar- 
rett Lowe  Before  the  House  Committee 
ON  THE  District  of  Columbia,  August  19, 
1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  outset  I  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  testify  before  your  committee  on  this 
Important  subject.  I  have  prepared  a  short 
statement  which  I  should  like  to  read  and 
have  Inserted  into  the  record. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 
No.     Representation :    Yes. 

In  1950  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  entitled  "Know  Your  Cap- 
ital City."  It  was  reprlrted  In  li)55,  and 
brought  up  to  date  in  1968,  then  reprinted 
again  In  1960  and  1961  as  Bulletin  No.  15,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  Secretary,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  25  cents.  This  val- 
uable booklet  of  49  pages  was  written  for 
"•  •  •  citizens  who  wish  Information  of  a 
simple,  factual  nattire.  •  •  •  The  Columbia 
Historical  Society  contributed  the  time  of 
several  of  its  members  •  •  •  who  reviewed 
the  manuscript  •  •  •"  along  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Strangely  enough  this 
bulletin  is  now  out  of  print  and/or  has  been 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  It  is  not  ob- 
tainable from  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. The  one  I  have  here  Is  a  library  copy. 
From  pages  26  and  27  under  the  heading 
"City  With  a  Purpose,"  the  following  Is  quot- 
ed verbatim : 

"Did  this  city  Just  happen?  Most  cities 
did.  but  not  the  Capital  City.  It  was  created 
for  a  specific  and  unusual  purpose.  The  Na- 
tion needed  a  single,  permanent  home  for  Its 
new  Government.  When  the  Revolutionary 
War  ended,   the   Continental   Congress   had 


met  In  four  different  places.  Its  Members  had 
grumbled  many  times  about  the  hardships  of 
moving.  So  many  moves  had  made  the  Gov- 
ernment seem  weak  and  unstable.  Tliese 
grumblings  were  softened  after  nearly  5 
years  of  sessions  In  comfortable  Philadelphia. 
Then  something  happened  that  stirred  the 
Members  Into  action  for  one  permanent 
home 

"One  day  the  Continental  Congress  was 
holding  Its  usual,  dignified  session  In  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  An  angry  inob  of  ragged, 
half-starved  soldiers  cursed  and  shouted 
threats  of  violence  outside  the  windows. 
These  soldiers  wanted  their  back  pay  and 
other  claims  settled.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress had  not  been  able  to  settle  claims 
earlier  because  It  had  no  money.  The  Na- 
tion was  almost  bankrupt. 

"The  Continental  Congress  ru.shed  a  re- 
quest for  protection  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  Philadelphia.  It  was  meeting  at  the  same 
time  In  Independence  Hall.  It  refused  to 
help  and  the  local  police  would  do  nothing. 
Such  unwillingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Continental  Congress  was  not  unusual  in 
any  State  or  city  during  these  early  days  of 
our  new  Government.  , 

"Real  fear  made  the  Members  of  the  ses- 
sion want  to  adjourn  and  leave,  but  that 
would  seem  cowardly.  They  must  face  possi- 
ble physical  danger  to  hold  respect  of  their 
countrymen  for  the  young,  faltering 
Government. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  however,  they  voted 
that  after  adjourning,  in  a  few  days  they 
would  convene  on  the  campus  of  Princeton 
University.  No  one  had  been  harmed  by 
brickbats  or  bullets,  but  the  outrageous  hap- 
pening influenced  action  toward  a  single 
permanent  home  for  our  Government.  Such 
a  home  must  be  controlled  and  protected  by 
Congress,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  city." 

Please  note  that  the  conclusions  of  HEW 
and  the  Office  of  Education  under  the  last 
three  administrations,  and  apparently  of  all 
other  administrations  since  1074,  was  that 
our  National  Capital  •■•  •  •  mtist  be  con- 
trolled and  protected  by  Congress,  and  not 
by  the  laws  of  any  State  or  city."  What 
new  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  that 
Justify  a  change  in  this  historic  position? 

The  Pennsylvania  veterans'  "mutiny"  of 
1783  underscored  the  weakness  of  a  Congress 
meeting  in  a  city  not  under  Federal  control. 
But  the  movement  to  create  such  an  "exempt 
Jurisdiction"  was  already  well  underway. 
Added  to  the  conviction  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion convinced  them  that  there  should  be  a 
new  capital  city  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
city  mobs  or  powerful  local  Interests. 
Throughout  the  long  disagreements  over 
where  the  Capital  should  be  located,  few 
men  challenged  the  principle  of  congressional 
control  over  the  proposed  Federal  District. 
That  problem  had  already  been  settled  by 
the  consensus  within  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  outside  of  it.  In  any  event,  article 
I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  read.s  as  follows : 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  ( not  exceeding 
10  square  miles)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  au- 
thority over  all  places  purchased  by  consent 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  which  same 
shall  be.  for  erection  of  forts,  macjazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  build- 
ings: and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  In  this  Constitution  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  set  up  under  the  Constitution 
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as  a  "home  for  our  Government 
must  be  controlled  and 
grees,  and  not  by  the  laws  of 
city,"  how  can  justification  now 
placing  it  under  local  control? 

It  belongs  to  all  the  people  of 
not  to  those  who  happen  to 

To  place  the   government  of 
of  the  United  States  in  the 
politicians  would  place  it  under 
outside    the    Federal    Govemmeit 
opinion,  this  would  be  in  violatic  n 
tent  of  the  framers  of  the  Const  tution 
would     break     faith     with     the 
Fathers. 

In  all  the  history  of  our  great 
summer    of    1965    is    the    most 
time  for  considering  the  abandon|ment 
Federal  responsibility.     With 
testers,  riots,  violence,  and  death 
our  land,  do  we   now  propose 
Capital  over  to  the  local  politicians 
Congress    can    be    coerced    by 
threats  into  surrendering  its 
prerogatives,  what  kind  of  coercion 
lence  will  be  used  in  the  future 
gressional  or  executive  capitulatjon 
demands? 

QUESTIONS 

Would  a  city  political  machin  (  be  as  effi- 
cient as  the  present  governme  it?  Would 
block  voting  by  pwlltical,  racial  or  special 
interest  groups  be  suitable  for  ;he  govern- 
ment of  the  Capital  of  the  Unlt<  d  States? 

Would  local  machine  politiciai  s  make  oxir 
Capital  more  secure,  more  beautiful,  cleaner, 
or  more  functional? 

Would  there  be  less  corruption 
lence,  disease,  and  illegitimacy? 

Would   there  be  less  poteniia 
rioting  such  as  is  now  going  on 
geles  and  Chicago?     In  the  Cadtal 
the  United  States  such  riots  wopld 
to  insurrection. 
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Would  foreign  dignitaries  be 
the  prejudices  of  the  local 

Would  locally  elected  officials 
dignity  of  our  Nation  before  the  ixlorld 

Would  the  local  machine  poll 
the  tax  dollars  more  wisely? 

Is  this  Congress  going  to  abroJ;ate 
thorlty   and   that  of  future 
automatically  allowing  the 
United  States  to  turn  over  miUiohs 
lions  of  dollars  annually  to  be  s  >ent 
local  politicians  without  adequa  te 
sional  control? 

These  and  other  questions 
as  one  ponders  the  problems  of  hbme 
its  fullest  sense.     I  do  not  belle  le 
representatives   of   all   the   peop 
United  States  have  the  moral  r 
the  people's  capital  over  to  the 
clans  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
this  I  believe  I  speak  for  million ; 
can  citizens  with  no  axes  to 
desire  for  good  government. 

Representation:  Yes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  overall 
can   be  solved   simply.     Give   th 
the  District  of  Columbia 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
would  be  to  make  provision  for 
delegate  to  the  House  and  anotjier 
U.S.    Senate.      These    delegates 
elected  for  4-year  terms,  with 
being  held  In  non-presldentlal  elefctlon 
beginning  in  1966,  so  that  the  District 
lems    could    be    given    the 
merit.      These    delegates    should 
right   to   debate   and    should 
House  and  Senate  Committees 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  in  the 
on    Appropriations   for   the   Dist 
shoxtld  have  offices  in  the  Capitol 
the  same  remuneration  as  other 
the  Congress. 

The   second   step   would   be   tc 
constitutional  amendment  to  give 
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gates  the  right  to  vote.  This  kind  of  rep- 
resentation would  give  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  country  as  well  as  strong 
influence  over  legislation  pertaining  to  their 
own  congressional  district. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  for  your  kind  attention. 

Statement  by   Clifford  H.  Newell 

I  am  Clifford  H.  Newell  and  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
more  than  48  years.  I  appreciate  very  much 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee to  be  heard  on  the  bills  for  so-called 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  represent  the  Association  of  the  Oldest 
Inhabitants,  an  organization  that  was 
formed  for  the.  purpose  of  making  o\m 
National  Capital  the  best  governed  capital 
In  the  world.  This  association  was  orga- 
nized In  1865  and  is  the  oldest  civic  organi- 
zation in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
composed  of  some  500  dedicated  citizens 
and  has  always  been  active  in  work  for 
everything  that  will  be  helpful  and  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  Capital  and  for  things 
that  will  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  of 
the  citizens  and  taxpayers.  I  have  been 
instructed  to  appear  here  before  you  and 
firmly  oppose  the  approval  of  all  bills  grant- 
ing home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Our  association  has  always  taken  this 
position  for  mnny  reasons.  First,  our  mem- 
bers are  well  aware  of  the  wise  provisions  in 
o\ir  great  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  under  article  I,  .section  8.  among 
other  things,  states,  under  the  powers  of 
Congress,  shall  have  "exclusive  legislation 
over  the  District  of  Columbia."  Our  fore- 
fathers hat!  wonderful  foresight  in  insert- 
ing this  provision.  Our  members  are  great 
believers  in  that  great  document.  Just  as  4t 
was  written  and  Intended  to  be,  and  not 
necessarily  as  some  of  our  Supreme  Court 
Justices  now  wish  to  Interpret  some  of  \\. 

This  provision  in  the  Constitution  speaks 
for  itself  in  plain  language  and  consequently 
all  of  these  so-called  home  rule  proposals 
are  in  reality  misnomers.  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  perform  and  cannot  legally  delegate 
their  responsibility.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  do  so. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  tract  of  land 
set  aside  for  our  National  Capital  and  for 
all  of  the  functions  that  go  with  such  a 
purpose.  These  so-called  home  rule  pro- 
posals, in  most  Instances,  I  believe  were  In- 
troduced for  political  purposes  and  I  now 
challenge  any  of  the  authors  of  these  pro- 
posals to  deny  that  they  did  not  know  that 
the  legislative  work  of  Congress  could  not 
be  delegated  to  some  one  else  to  perform, 
fully  realizing  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  ultimately  have  to  act  on  all 
matters  and  make  final  decisions.  In  other 
words  the  proposals  may  sound  good  but 
really  do  not  mean  a  thing.  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  some  of  the  high  sounding 
organizations  advocating  the  passage  of  any 
of  these  proposals  are  only  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  they  are  taking  for  political'  ad- 
vantage or  just  because  they  are  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  things  as  they  .are  to 
all  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand  most  of  the  substantial 
taxpayers  and  thinking  citizens  realize  that 
the  form  of  government  we  now  have  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  best  lorm 
of  government  that  we  have  In  any  large 
city  in  the  United  States.  We  have  always 
been  immune  from  any  serious  scandals  such 
as  arise  from  time  to  time  in  other  large 
cities.  FYankly  our  fiscal  relations  here  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  are  in  pretty  food 
shape,  even  though  we  would  like  to  have 
projects  we  cannot  afford,  but  that  Is  only 
human  nat-re.  On  the  other  hand  nearly 
all  of  our  large  cities  are  eo  deeply  in  debt 
that  their  present  indebtedness  will  be  a 
biu'den  on  generations  of   taxpayers,   being 


the.,  great,  great  grandchildren,  and  with 
the  indebtedness  still  increasing  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  will  ever  be  paid.  This  situation  is 
usually  brought  about  by  people  who  can 
vote,  but  who  pay  only  a  small  amount  of 
taxes,  if  any  at  all  and  they  greatly  out- 
number those  who  pay  a  substantial  amount 
of  taxes. 

Our  relief  rolls  and  public  welfare  which  is 
generous  in  so  many  instances,  and  also  !n 
instances  where  investigation  discovered  a 
man  In  the  house  capable  of  working  and 
supporting  his  family,  but  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  application  for  relief,  and  other 
cases  that  were  taken  from  the  relief  rolls 
after  Investigation  showed  the  recipients 
were  not  entitled  to  relief  in  the  first  place, 
some  of  whom  were  prosecuted  in  criminal 
court. 

If  I  was  to  advocate  any  change  In  our 
present  form  of  government  here  in  the 
Di.«trict  of  Columbia  I  would  request  a  bi- 
partisan Board  of  Commissioners.  For  a 
great  many  years  after  our  present  form  of 
local  government  went  into  effect  each  Presi- 
dent selected  one  Commissioner  from  one 
party  and  the  other  Commissioner  from  the 
opposing  party.  The  third  Commissioner  of 
course  is  a  mllitiiry  man  and  Is  presumed  to 
be  nonpartisan.  This  practice  was  a  very 
wise  one.  Our  Commissioners  have  to  work 
on  all  matters  with  Congress  and  their  ef- 
forts should  always  be  nonpartisan  In  every 
respect.  No  matter  which  party  happens  to 
be  in  control  of  Congress,  politics  would  not 
enter  Into  their  efforts.  During  recent  years, 
although  our  population  has  dwindled  some 
50,000  in  the  District,  we  have  practically 
twice  the  number  of  employees  in  our  Dis- 
trict government  as  we  had  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  apparent  that  politics  are  now  in  prac- 
tice. Of  course  we  have  very  capable  Com- 
missioners but  I  believe  that  they  are  in- 
fluenced too  much  by  the  powers  who  ap- 
point them.  Right  now  we  have  a  liaison  man 
in  the  White  House  who  reportedly  frequent- 
ly confers  with  the  Commissioners.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  District,  naturally  wonder  why 
this  seems  to  be  so  necessary.  A  truly  bi- 
partisan Board  would  be  a  great  help  to  our 
citizens,  especially  taxpayers.  Another  thing 
that  is  of  concern  to  our  members,  many 
of  whom  are  large  and  substantial  taxpayers 
In  the  District  is  the  part  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  for  the  fiscal  operation 
of  the  District  government,  provided  any 
one  of  the  so-called  home  rule  bills  should 
be  made  into  law.  Members  of  Congress  may 
very  well  then  feel  that  Inasmuch  as  we  want 
to  run  our  own  affairs,  they  would  be  willing 
for  us  to  do  so.  without  any  material  aid  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  In  some  of  the  home  rule  bills  It  pro- 
vides for  substantial  payments  by  Congress, 
but  I  am  also  aware  that  when  our  commis- 
sion of  government  was  created,  that  Con- 
gress then  agreed  to  pay  one-half  of  all  of 
the  expenses  of  our  local  government,  but 
years  ago  that  agreement  was  revoked  and  Is 
no  longer  followed,  so  what  is  to  hinder 
future  Congresses  from  doing  the  same 
thing,  if  they  so  desired. 

Another  thing  that  worries  many  of  our 
prudent  citizens  is  the  added  expense  in- 
volved not  only  for  the  additional  jobs  and 
salaries  it  would  create,  but  like  In  other 
cities  each  elected  official  would  have  his 
political  friends  and  followers  whom  he 
would  also  add  to  the  payrolls  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

Frankly  most  of  us  believe  that  there  are 
altogether  too  many  on  the  payrolls  now. 
After  all  just  what  would  be  gained  by  your 
approval  of  any  of  these  so-called  home  rule 
bills?  Sure  everyone  would  have  the  chance 
to  vote.  Some,  especially  of  our  recent  resi- 
dents want  to  vote,  maybe  they  want  to  hold 
some  political  office,  but  the  bulk  of  the  real 
longtime  residents  who  are  conversant  with 
our  present  form  of  government  are  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are. 
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I  notice  that  some  of  the  bills  now  before 
you  for  consideration  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Of  course  if  we  were  to  be  rep- 
resented by  a  delegate,  he  would  not  have 
any  vote  on  anything  before  Congress.  This 
in  my  mind  is  unnecessary  and  foolish.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  some  25  members 
on  the  House  District  Committee  and  several 
on  the  Senate  District  Committee,  and  It  has 
always  been  my  experience  that  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  always  welcome  to  confer  with 
any  of  the  members  of  these  committees,  and 
these  members  are  cooperative  and  helpful. 
If  we  were  to  have  a  delegate  elected,  it 
would  only  be  natural  for  all  Congressmen 
when  approached  for  help  or  advice  to  refer 
the  caller  to  his  own  District  of  Columbia 
Delegate  on  all  matters  relating  to  anything 
concerning  the  District.  The  Delegate  nat- 
urally would  be  connected  with  one  of  the 
political  parties  and  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say  what  would  happen. 

To  be  charitable  I  will  only  say.  In  some 
cases  he  would  help  If  possible  and  in  other 
cases  show  very  little  Interest.  To  sum  It 
all  up,  the  members  of  the  association  firmly 
are  opposed  to  all  of  these  so-called  home 
rule  bills  now  before  you : 

First.  Because  none  of  the  bills  can  or  do 
provide  real  home  rule  for  the  people  of  the 
District  and  covild  only  result  In  chaos  under 
our  U.S.  Constitution. 

Second.  Because  of  the  needless  and  added 
expense  to  Uie  taxpayers  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

Third.  Because  we  live  in  the  District  at 
this  time  utoder  the  best  and  safest  form 
of  government  existing  in  any  city  in  our 
whole  country. 

Fourth.  Because  in  our  judgment  it  would 
let  the  bars  down  for  political  maneuvering 
by  those  who  would  really  outspend  and  put 
the  big  spenders  to  shame,  and  with  the 
help  of  often  temporary  residents  would  vote 
bond  Issues  that  would  either  result  in  a  fi- 
nancial debacle  or  only  the  real  citizens  and 
taxpayers  would  have  to  pay. 

Fifth.  It  would  make  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  strictly  political  area.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  what  our  forefathers  planned  In 
establishing  otir  National  Capital  where  it  Is 
now  located. 

Sixth.  It  probably  would  mean  that  the 
very  capable  and  efficient  heads  of  ovlt  vari- 
ous city  departments  would  either  be  dis- 
placed or  else  would  be  subjected  to  the 
orders  of   politicians   running  our  city. 

Seventh.  Because  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  real  citizens,  who 
really  live  here  and  make  this  their  perma- 
nent home,  would  be  much  better  off  under 
our  present  commission  form  of  government. 

The  members  of  our  association  are  all 
mature  men  who  have  lived  In  the  District 
for  more  than  35  consecutive  years  and  each 
passed  50  years  of  age.  They  know  Wash- 
ington and  what  is  best  for  us  here.  We 
never  advocate  anything  Just  for  political 
advancement  or  advantage.  We  only  bend 
our  efforts  to  improve  both  our  national  city 
and  the  welfare  and  best  Interests  of  all  of 
the  people  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thank  you. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith  1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight,  August  27,  1965,  to  file  cer- 
tain reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  FOR  PRESS 
PAPERS  ON  CHICAGO'S  NORTH- 
WEST SIDE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  community 
newspapers  in  America  observed  its  silver 
anniversary  this  past  week. 

I  have  In  mind  the  Press  Papers  which 
covers  the  entire  Northwest  Side  of 
Chicago  and  which  are  published  today 
by  Mrs.  Marian  Steinman  Manaster, 
widow  of  the  late  Morton  Steinman  who 
founded  this  outstanding  newspaper 
chain  25  years  ago. 

On  May  1,  1940.  editor  and  publisher 
Morton  Steinman  stated  in  his  new  paper 
that  he  was  launching  this  journalistic 
enierprise  because  "a  need  for  a  truly 
independent  newspaper  in  this  city  has 
been  expressed  by  numerous  civic  and 
business  leaders  and  we  believe  we  can 
fill  this  need." 

Until  his  untimely  death  in  1961  at  the 
age  of  49,  Morton  Steinman  unstintingly 
kept  this  pledge. 

No  single  American  made  a  greater 
contribution  toward  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  Chicago's  Northwest  Side  during 
the  past  25  years  than  the  founder  of  the 
Press  Papers  and  those  who  continue  his 
rich  tradition  of  honest,  fair  and  im- 
partial reporting.  Morton  Steinman, 
through  his  Press  publications,  built  a 
living  monument  to  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  and  civic  pride. 

I  should  like  to  include  today  several 
excerpts  from  the  special  silver  anni- 
versary edition  of  the  Press  Papers  which 
tell  the  story  of  Chicago's  Noi'thwest 
Side — the  heart  of  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  wish  Mrs. 
Marian  Steinman  Manaster  and  her 
family  continued  success  in  publishing 
the  Press  Papers  so  that  in  another 
quarter  century,  we  can  observe  the 
golden  anniversary  of  this  outstanding 
journalistic  venture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  follow: 
Press    Papers    Commemorate    25    Years    or 
Service   to   Area 

This  resolution,  commending  the  Press 
Newspapers  on  their  25th  anniversary,  was 
introduced  by  41st  Ward  Alderman  Edward 
T.  Scholl  and  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Chicago  city  council. 

"Whereas  on  May  1,  1965,  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  25  years  service  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  by  the  Press  Newspapers; 

"Whereas  the  Press  Newspapers,  whose 
vast  circulation  throughout  the  northwest 
side  and  subtirban  areas,  have  rendered  out- 
standing public  service  to  the  people  of  this 
great  city; 

"Whereas  the  Press  Newspapers  have  shown 
outstanding  Journalistic  achievement  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years  under  the  late  publisher 
Morton  Steinman  and  the  present  publisher 
Mrs.  Marian  Steinman; 

"Whereas  members  of  the  Press  Newspapers 
staff  have  brought  great  distinction  to  them- 
selves  for   performing   numerous   contribu- 


tions to  the  people  of  the  city  of  Chicago: 
Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  does  hereby  commend  the  Press 
Newspapers  and  their  excellent  staff  for 
exemplary  service  to  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Chicago." 

FROM   UNEMPLOYED   TOUTH    TO   COAL   AND   COKE 

SALE THE    FIRST    ISSUE    OF    THE    PRESS,    MAT 

1,      1S40 

The  first  issue  of  the  Press — on  May  1, 
1940 — featured  a  number  of  diverse  news 
items.  » 

A  story  on  page  1  told  of  a  community- 
wide  job  hunt  for  unemployed  Jefferson 
Park  youth.  It  was  recommended  by  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  leaders  at  a 
Jefferson  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce  youth 
employment  conference  held  at  the  Jefferson 
Park  fieldhouse. 

Another  article  reported  that  State  Rep- 
resentative R.  T.  O'Keefe  had  the  highest 
total  of  votes  of  any  legislati\'e  candidate 
in  the  1940  primary  election. 

And  another  article  told  of  a  local  man 
who  found  5^  ,580  In  a  "dirty  old  sweater"  in 
his  garage. 

Inside  the  Press,  a  feature  story  described 
the  79th  anniversary  of  Jefferson  Park's  old- 
est church,  the  Jefferson  Park  Congrega- 
tional church. 

The  Press  carried  advertisements  on  the 
front  page  in  its  early  Issues,  and  one  ad 
offered  a  package  of  500  cleansing  tlssiMs  for 
14  cents,  6  bars  of  Lifebuoy  or  Lux  sokp  for 
27  cents  ( limit  6 ) .  and  a  $1  bottle  of  Mar- 
O-Oil  Shampoo  for  only  44  cents  (limit  1). 
Spring  coal  prices 

Another  ad  offered  "New  low  Spring  prices 
on  Coal  and  Coke"  while  a  drycleanlng 
establishment  advertised  to  clean  3  men's 
suits,  topcoats,  or  woman's  plain  dress  for 
$1 — with  free  pickup  and  delivery. 

On  the  inside  pages,  Kleczewski's  Bakery 
was  welcoming  the  new  paper  while  the  firm 
Itself  was  celebrating  20  years  in  the  com- 
munity. Schroeder's  Greenhouses  were  sell- 
ing tomato,  eggplant,  cabbage,  and  cauli- 
flower plants  at  20  cents  a  dozen.  Wolke 
&  Kotler  Department  Store  had  a  special 
on  woman's  three-piece  spring  coats  tor  only 
$12.98.  * 

Also  In  the  first  Issue : 

Neuman's  Pastry  Shop  offered  a  lemon 
cream  filled  layer  cake  for  31  cents  and  an 
8-inch  strawberry  pie  for  a  quarter. 

Annes  Department  Store  had  a  big  cou- 
pon sale  which  featured  a  tin  of  Shlnola 
shoe  polish  for  6Vi  cents,  a  pair  of  boys  over- 
all pants  for  44  cents,  a  mattress  cover  for 
88  cents,  and  a  box  of  Cracker  Jacks  for  2'/2 
cents. 

The  Times  Theater,  since  replaced  by  a 
ballroom,  also  had  an  ad  in  that  first  issue. 
On  the  program  was  a  super  laugh  show — 
Joe  E.  Brown  In  "Flirting  With  Pate,"  Laurel 
and  Hardy  in  "Flying  Deuces,"  and  Joe  Pen- 
ner  in  "Go  Chase  Yourself." 

The  second  Issue  of  the  Press  carried  a 
story  about  the  reojienlng  of  a  fight  to  re-  t 
apportion  the  Seventh  District  by  the  Nor' 
Wes'Ton  Congress;  an  article  telling  that 
41st  Ward  Aid.  William  Cowhey  had  request- 
ed a  count  of  traffic  at  Foster  and  Long  to 
determine  if  stoplights  were  needed  at  that 
Intersection,  and  an  item  announcing  that 
Bobby  Riggs.  national  amateur  tennis  cham- 
pion, would  demonstrate  a  tennis  stroking 
machine  for  the  Jefferson  Park  Tennis  Club 
at  the  park  fieldhouse  gym. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  new  community 
newspaper  made  its  debut. 

That  newspaper  was  called  the  Jefferson 
Park  Press  and  Shopping  Guide  and  It 
served  the  community  of  Jefferson  Park. 

Editor  and  Publisher  Morton  Steinman, 
addressing  readers  of  the  first  issue  on  May 
1,  1940.  said  the  new  paper  was  formed  be- 
cause "a  need  for  a  truly  Independent  news- 
paper In  thl!:  community  has  been  expressed 
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by  numerous  civic  and  buslnfess  leaders  and 
we  believe  we  can  fill  this  nee< . 

Ico  ned 


•In 


to 


^•cu 


Competition  we 

"It  U  not  our  Intention  to 
petition  now  in  the  field,"  saii  1 
In  his  page   1   editorial, 
come  clean  competition 
lated  in  maintaining  the  highest 
Ideals. 

"The  question  whether  th^re 
another  publication  will  be 
people   whom    It    concerns 
your  cooperation  with  our  e< 
ment  and  by  your  support  of 
who  are  loyal  to  the  Press,  y 

Twenty-flve  years  have 
first  issue. 

During  those  years,  the 
the    residential    community 
and  has  led  the  fight   for 
Improvements  to  the  area. 

Press  and  community 
In   the  process,   the   Press 
munity  have  grown  together. 

The  greater  Jefferson  Park 
one  of  the  finest  communiti^ 
Northwest  Side  and,  among 
mentis,  boasts  a  fine  neighboifiood 
center. 

The    Press    now    publishes 
newspapers  serving  scores   of 
communities   on   Chicago's 
and  nearby  suburbs.    The 
than  200.000  readers  each  weeli . 

Family  of  paper: 

The  Press  family  of  papers , 
Jefferson    Park    Press,    the 
Press,  the  Harlem-Foster-Hig^ 
Edison-Norwood  Press,  the  De; 
the  Nlles  Press,  the  Park  Ridge 
Northwest  Side  Sunday  Pres 

In  addition,  the  Press  is 
seven  other  conununity 
cago's  north  and  northwest 

Today    the    staff    numbers 
those  Involved  In  editorial, 
circulation  positions. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Press   Newspapers   has   been 
both  readers  and  advertisers. 

A  proper  blend 

Reader  loyalty  has  been  acljleved 
a  proper  blend  of  community 
tures. 

During  the  Second  World 
the  Press  made  one  of  its 
contributions — the  promotion 
In  every  issue  there  was  a 
war  bonds"  In  large  type  on 
The  Press  also  carried  stories 
local  boys  honored,  wounded, 
tion. 

Later,  the  Press  and  Publi^er 
led  the  fight  against  a 
the  northwest  side  running 
enue  to  O'Hare  Field.    The 
ful  and  today  motorists  drive 
the  Kennedy  Expressway  fron 
the  way  to  O'Hare. 

Among  the  most  popular 
Press  have  been   the  various 
columns  written  by  corresponding 
who  live  In  the  areas  served  b] 

The  first  column  to  appear 
Press  was  "Round  Town,"  a 
happenings  in  the  Jefferson 
Since  Its  Inception  In  November 
cohjmn  has  been  written   by 
Wasko. 

Other  colimnns  now  appearing 
the   Press  are  "Mayfair  Notes 
Liberatore;  "In  and  About  Oi  lole 
Helen  J.  Wozniel,  and  "Foresi 
ings"  by  Ted  Grlesenauer. 

Through  the  years,  persona 
umns  have  proven  popular  w 
the  Press. 
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Various  vsriters 

These  colimins  have  been  written  by  varl- 
o\is  writers,  including  Mr.  Steinman,  Rev. 
Armand  Guerrero,  Robert  Trotter,  T.  H. 
Griesenauer,  and  Charles  Schaden. 

These  various  features  have  contributed  to 
the  "readability"  of  the  Press  and  thus  the 
loyalty  of  its  readers. 

Morton  Steinman,  founder  of  the  Press, 
died  in  1961  and  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Press  were  assumed  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Marian  Steinman,  who  Is  the  present 
publisher. 

These  are  typical  of  the  significant  proj- 
ects he  worked  on. 

Other  achievements  can  be  attributed  to 
Mr.  Steinman  and  the  Press. 

Year  after  year  the  Press  conducted  semi- 
annual cooking  schools,  arranged  for  hun- 
dreds of  underprivileged  children  to  attend 
a  movie,  and  collected  toys  for  children  who 
otherwise  would  have  not  had  a  single 
Christmas  gift. 

Touched  by  a  story  of  a  widow  who  lost 
her  baby  and  all  her  furniture  in  a  fire,  Mr. 
Steiiunan  and  the  Press  initiated  a  fund  to 
help  her  start  life  anew. 

Another  time,  he  raised  money  to  buy  arti- 
ficial limbs  for  a  local  man  who  lost  his  legs 
when  he  fell  off  a  train  at  the  Jefferson  Park 
station. 

Whenever  he  saw  someone  In  need,  Mor- 
ton Steinman  helped — with  his  influence, 
with  the  Press,  and  many  times  out  of  bis 
own  pocket. 

The  community  mourned  the  loss  of  a 
good  friend  when  Morton  Steinman  died  on 
June  12,  1961,  at  the  age  of  49. 

Immediately  following  his  death,  a  Morton 
Steinman  Memorial  Fund  was  established  at 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

The  fund  was  established  to  "pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  during  the  past  30  years  has 
played  a  key  role  In  almost  his  prerogative 
of  the  newspaper  he  published  vi-ith  fairness 
could  well  set  an  example  for  all  newspapers 
to  follow. 

"He  leaves  a  rich  legacy  to  those  who  will 
carry  on  his  work,  and  that  legacy  Is  to  always 
uphold  the  high  standards  of  Journalism 
which  he  so  determinedly  sought  to  reflect  in 
the  Press  papers  as  its  editor  and  publisher." 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Morton  Stein- 
man, his  widow,  Mrs.  Marian  Steinman,  suc- 
ceeded her  husband  as  publisher  of  the  Press 
newspapers. 

Morton   Steinman — A  M.an  of  the  People 

Heke  Is  YotTB  Newspaper! 

Dedicated  To  P^ner  Service 

Steinman  Begins  Local  Paper 

With  the  above  words  across  the  eight 
columns  of  the  page,  Morton  Steinman  pre- 
sented a  new  publication  to  the  residents 
of  Jefferson  Park,  Rosedale,  Forest  Glen, 
Sauganash,  Gladstone  Park,  Mayfair,  and 
Edgebrook. 

Those  were  the  communities  originally 
served  by  the  Jefferson  Park  Press  and  Sliop- 
ping  Guide  when  it  made  Its  debut  on 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1940. 

The  Press  was  new  then,  but  Its  founder 
and  publisher  was  well  known  to  area  resi- 
dents. 

KNOWN   TO  THOUSANDS 

Asfociated  with  another  local  paper  for 
the  previous  11  years,  Mr.  Steinman  had  be- 
come known  to  thousands  of  people  in  the 
community  through  his  excellence  in  Jour- 
nalistic endeavors  and  civic  activities  In  the 
neighborhood. 

Born  and  reared  in  Chicago,  Morton 
Steinman  attended  the  Mayfair  Elementary 
School  and  Roosevelt  High  School,  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  school  weekly. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Crane  Junior  Col- 
lege and  Northwestern  University's  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 


During  his  first  year  In  college,  young 
Steinman  Joined  the  staff  of  the  then  newly 
formed  Jefferson  Park  Times  as  a  part-time 
reporter.  He  soon  became  news  editor  and 
upon  graduation  from  college  in  1933,  he 
Joined  the  advertising  department.  He  was 
advertising  manager  for  the  Times  until  he 
began  publishing  the  Press  in  1940. 

He  established  his  newspaper  business  in 
a  one-room,  tecond-floor  office  at  4810  North 
Milwaukee,  with  only  one  full-time  em- 
ployee. 

more  space  needed 

As  business  prospered,  more  space  was 
needed  and  he  moved  to  larger  quarters  at 
5353  West  Lawrence. 

Six  years  ago,  he  remodeled  the  building  at 
4941  North  Milwaukee  and  moved  the  news- 
paper Into  Its  present  modern  offices  and 
greatly  expanded  quarters. 

Morton  Steinman  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  community  activities.  As  one  of  the 
original  organizers  of  the  Jefferson  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  was  instrumental  y- 
In  the  success  of  many  promotional  activi- 
ties of  the  chamber,  some  of  which  are  as 
successful  today  as  In  1935  when  the  cham- 
ber was  formed. 

Ee  helped  organize  the  Certified  Com- 
munity Newspapers  of  Chicago,  a  trade  or- 
ganization of  weekly  newspapers,  and  served 
as  Its  first  president. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Jefferson  Park 
Lions  Club,  a  member  of  the  B'nal  B'rith, 
Beth-El  Men's  Club  of  Highland  Park,  served 
on  the  Salvation  Army  Hospital  Board,  as- 
sisted in  the  campaign  to  establish  Resur- 
rection Hospital,  and  raised  funds  for  nu- 
merous charities,  such  as  the  American  Red 
Cross  (for  which  he  served  as  community 
chairman  for  3  years)  and  the  Combined 
Jewish  Appeal. 

stops  toll  road 

Had  it  not  been  for  Morton  Steinman,  the 
7-mile  stretch  of  the  Kennedy  Expressway, 
which  runs  through  this  community,  would 
be  a  toll  road. 

Had  it  not  been  for  him,  the  CTA  would 
have  proceeded  with  plans  to  acquire  prop- 
erty in  the  heart  of  the  Jefferson  Park  resi- 
dential district  for  use  as  a  train  yard. 

Looking    Back    Through     the     Press:     A 
Quarter  Century  op  Progress,  Struggle 
Progress  is  a  struggle.     Its  success  repre- 
sents the  product  of  all  advances,  all  regres- 
sions. 

To  Northwest  Side  residents,  the  past  25 
years  have  been  ones  of  struggle  and  prog- 
ress— struggle  to  provide  facilities  and  needs 
for  an  Increased  and  Increasing  population, 
progress  in  meeting  these  needs  through  new 
roads,  more  educational,  recreational,  and 
religious  facilities. 

Progress  encompasses  the  most  minor 
event  as  well  as  the  most  significant  achieve- 
ment. Looking  back  through  the  files  of  the 
Press  papers  for  the  past  quarter  century 
gives  an  excellent  picture  and  measure  of 
that  progress. 

IN    1940 

The  first  year  of  the  Press  was  a  busy  one. 
W*r  filled  the  air  as  the  first  draftees  were 
drawn  by  the  local  draft  boards;  but  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  volunteers  eliminated  the 
need  for  a  quota. 

Use  of  a  subway  as  a  bomb  shelter  In  case 
of  war  spurred  the  Northwest  Federation  of 
Improvement  Clubs  to  urge  faster  comple- 
tion of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  subway 
under  Milwaukee  Avenue  to  Central. 

But  1940  was  also  the  year  that  the  Press 
conducted  Its  first  of  many  semiannual 
cooking  schools,  when  200  area  women 
helped  sell  poppies  to  aid  the  American  Le- 
gion, when  the  Gladstone  Park  Lutheran 
Church  conducted  a  dedication  ceremony 
for  its  new  organ  and  when  the  Jefferson 
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Park  Chamber  of  Commerce  led  the  fund 
drive  to  collect  «500  for  the  Red  Cross. 

IN    1941 

As  the  threat  of  war  loomed,  residents  tried 
to  focus  their  attention  away  from  the  na- 
tional and  International  scene  to  local 
matters. 

The  Press,  the  Altrul  Club,  and  the  Glad- 
stone Legion  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
fought  a  war  against  accidents  through  a 
safety  week  program.  The  Jefferson  Park 
Lions  Club  purchased  15  pairs  of  glasses  for 
commtmlty  children  unable  to  afford  them. 
John  P.  Kleczewskl  attended  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt. 

While  the  city  conducted  studies  to  de- 
termine the  necessity  of  traffic  lights  at  the 
Intersection  of  Central-Milwaukee-Poster, 
local  organizations  denounced  the  then  pro- 
posed Congress  Street  superhighway  as  waste- 
ful and  not  needed. 

But  war  broke  out  and  the  community 
mobilized  tor  the  national  emergency  with 
the  Press  taking  an  active  leadership  role. 
A  community-wide  drive  to  save  aluminum 
for  national  defense  was  spurred  by  the  press, 
as  were  courses  and  training  In  civilian 
morale,  serviceman's  center  work,  civilian 
protection,  nurses'  aid,  consumer  relations, 
and  production  promotion. 

IN    1942 

The  war  deepened,  and  tire  ration  boards, 
defense  block  organizations,  registration  sta- 
tions, and  wastepaper  drives  were  set  up. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  defense  bonds  and 
savings  stamps  were  sold,  spurred  by  the 
Press'  War  Stamp  Name  Hunt  and  a  Jeffer- 
son Park  War  Bond  Day. 

Group  auto  riding  was  urged,  shorter  hours 
for  stores  were  enforced,  and  Red  Cross  ac- 
tivity Increased  as  lists  of  war  casualties  ap- 
peared in  the  Press. 

Ground  was  broken  for  a  huge  $20  million 
cargo  plane  manufacturing  plant  of  Douglas 
.Aircraft  on  a  1,387-acre  tract  bounded  by 
Bryan  Mawr,  River  Road,  Higglns,  and  North- 
west highway.  The  first  large  Industrial 
plant  ever  built  on  the  Northwest  Side  em- 
ployed 15,000  workers  for  the  war  effort. 

But  all  was  not  despair.  A  dollar  day  sale 
featwed  rugs,  shoes,  and  dresses.  John  H. 
Kerr  was  elected  president  of  the  Nor'Wes'- 
•Ton  Congress,  while  John  Kleczewskl  was 
reelected  president  of  the  Jefferson  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Press"  fifth  semiannual  cooking  school 
taught  homemakers  to  conserve  food  dishes 
and  cook  the  "victory  way." 

The  close  victory  of  Democratic  Incumbent 
Leonard  W.  Schuetz  over  James  Moreland 
for  Seventh  District  Congressman  aroused 
conMnunity  Interest,  but,  as  the  year  closed, 
war  news  was  still  dominant.  Reports  of 
missing  servicemen  Increased,  20,000  air  raid 
wardens  were  appointed,  and  Morton  Stein- 
man, Press  editor  and  publisher,  was  named 
among  the  12  most  successful  community 
waste  salvage  chairmen  In  Chicago. 

IN    1943 

During  the  year,  as  war  and  bond  drives 
continued,  12  area  servicemen  lost  their  lives. 
A  "quiet  campaign"  for  nighttime  war  work- 
ers was  publicized  along  with  food  and  gas 
rationing  pleas.  The  first  of  a  stream  of 
planes  produced  by  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  took 
off,  and  the  Jefferson  Park  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce raised  $81,705  In  bonds  to  buy  Jeeps 
and  planes. 

In  politics,  William  Cowhey  was  reelected 
41st  Ward  alderman  in  an  exciting  campaign 
against  Timothy  Sheehan  and  Howard  Hew- 
son.  Mayor  Edward  Kelley  was  reelected, 
though  he  ran  second  on  the  northwest  side 
to  George  McKlbbln. 

Portents  of  the  future  came  when  Morton 
Steinman  proposed  a  northwest  side  super- 
highway above  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railroad,  beginning  In  the  vicinity  of  Cen- 


tral, Foster,  Milwaukee,  and  the  Northwest 
Highway  and  terminating  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  loop.  The  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
later  recommended  postwar  construction  of 
a  superhighway  running  northwest  from 
Wacker  and  Orleans  to  Higglns  and  Canfield. 

In  other  news: 

Western  Savings  &  Loan  Association  opened 
Its  doors  at  5339-41  West  Lawrence. 

A  Ore  estimated  at  $200,000  damaged  the 
Mayfair  Lumber  Co..  4823  West  Lawrence. 

A  special  coupon  day  sale  was  held  in  Jef- 
ferson Park. 

The  merger  of  Wright  Junior  College  and 
Schurz  High  School  was  approved  over  area 
objection. 

IN   1944 

Action  on  two  fronts  was  brought  closer 
to  home  with  the  deaths  of  30  area  service- 
men, a  successful  war  loan  drive  (which  in 
1  month  netted  $738,425),  and  blood  dona- 
tions. Fire  caused  $1.5  million  damage  to 
the  administration  building  at  Douglas,  but 
no  day's  work  toward  the  war  effort  was  lost. 

The  Press  continued  Its  tradition  of  semi- 
annual cooking  schools  and  promoted  the 
establishment  of  a  child  care  center  at 
Prusslng  School.  The  papers  were  also  active 
In  getting  Improved  traffic  conditions  by  ex- 
tending the  Austin  Avenue  bus  line  to  Gun- 
nison and  Foster. 

Politically,  defeated  presidential  candi- 
date Thomas  Dewey  carried  the  41st  Ward  by 
5,000  votes,  while  William  Link  was  elected 
to  Congress. 

IN    1945 

The  year  of  victory,  the  dreaded  bomb, 
and  "peace"  brought  unequaled  rejoicing  and 
celebration  to  the  northwest  side,  tempered 
only  by  the  passing  away  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  the  deaths  of  87  area  servicemen. 

On  November  11.  a  serviceman's  memorial 
was  dedicated  at  Victory  Square.  Higglns  and 
Milwaukee.  Douglas  Airport  was  picked  as 
the  site  of  the  new  Chicago  airport  and  the 
general  route  of  the  northwest  superhighway 
to  Douglas  was  announced.  The  proposed 
road  and  would  begin  at  Congress  and  Hal- 
sted.  ending  at  the  airport. 

In  the  Press,  Rev.  Armand  Guerrero, 
pastor  of  the  Mayfair  Methodist  Church, 
began  his  weekly  column. 

IN    1946 

The  announcement  by  the  Sisters  of 
Resurrection  of  plans  to  build  a  $l-mllllou 
hospital  at  7432  West  Talcott  brought  relief 
to  northwest  slders,  worried  about  adequate 
medical  facilities.  F^lrther  progress  was  en- 
visioned when  41st  Ward  residents  approved 
a  $70-mllllon  county  road  bond  for  the 
northwest  superhighway. 

But  the  Jefferson  Park  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce came  out  against  the  expressway  route 
because  the  road  would  eliminate  Important 
business  property.  The  chamber.  Instead, 
projjosed  a  Clcero-Bryn  Mawr  alternative 
route.  It  also  elected  Matt  Elchhorn  as  lt« 
new  president. 

War  memories  lingered  as  3  housing 
projects  for  veterans  were  erected  In  Edison 
Park.  Sauganash,  and  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Catalpa, 
and  Mango.  Military  operations  at  Douglas 
Airport  decreased  as  the  U.S.  Government 
ceded  the  airport  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  November,  the  GOP  swept  the  north- 
west side  and  a  fire  swept  the  Hlll-Behan 
Planning  Mill.  5601  Elston.  causing  $100,000 
damage.  In  the  Press,  F.  C.  Stettler  began 
his  weekly  "Forest  Glen  Gleanings"  column. 

IN    1947 

Ehiormous  sums  of  money  dominated  the 
news  In  1947,  beginning  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Douglas  Airport  was  eligible  for 
$17,200,000  In  Federal  funds. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  told  of  Its  plans 
to  erect  a  $3,400,000  building  at  Neola  and 
Northwest  Highway,  and  two  new  schools — 
at  a  combined  cost  of  one-half  million  dol- 


lars— were  recommended  at  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Lawler  and  at  Myrtle  and  Olcott  by  the  board 
of  education. 

The  long-awaited  reapportionment  of  the 
7th  Congressional  District  i>a&Bed  as  the  new 
11th  District  was  divided  Into  three  parts — 
the  38th,  39th,  and  41&t  wards.  In  the  alder- 
manic  elections,  Joseph  P.  Immel  defeated 
William  J.  Cowhey  In  the  41st  ward  and  H.  L. 
Brody  emerged  victorious  in  the  39th. 

In  other  news: 

Plans  were  announced  to  Install  an  im- 
proved traflSc  signal  system  at  Foster  and 
Central. 

Miss  Catherine  Doyle,  5750  North  Merri- 
mac,  flew  to  Ireland  as  Queen  of  the  Irish. 

Jefferson  Park  held  Its  second  annual 
circus. 

The  Forest  Glen  Branch  of  Farnsworth 
School.  5316  North  Lawlew.  closed. 

Matt  Elchhorn  was  reelected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Jefferson  Park  Chamber  ot 
Commerce. 

IN    1948 

Improvements  sprouted  over  the  Northwest 
Side.  Ignited  by  a  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
announcement  to  depress  the  tracks  on  Mil- 
waukee Avenue.  A  15-acre  park  was  ap- 
proved at  Glddings.  Eastwood.  Melvina.  and 
Narragansett,  and  Annes  Department  Store 
announced  $250,000  remodeling  plans. 

The  Jeff  Park  Chamber  again  voiced  op- 
position to  the  proposed  route  of  the  super- 
highway when  it  learned  that  Alnslle  would 
subsequently  become  a  deadend  street,  cut- 
ting off  viaduct  access  of  the  fire  department. 

Politically,  Harry  Truman  lost  to  Thomas 
Dewey  In  the  38th,  39th.  and  41st  wards, 
but  Democrats  Adlal  Stevenson  and  Chester 
A.  Chesney  fared  better,  the  latter  elected 
11th  District  Congressman. 

Press  Columnist  F.  C.  Stettler  published 
a  352-page  book  on  "Forest  Glen  Civilian  De- 
fense News:  1942-45,"  the  only  publication 
In  the  country  containing  a  complete  history 
of  a  typical  American  community  at  war. 
The  Press'  16th  semiannual  Electric  Cooking 
School  drew  overflow  crowds. 

Delores  Marshall,  4853  West  Alnslle.  won 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Harvest  Moon  Festi- 
val Qtieen  of  Sings  Awards. 

IN     1949 

Money,  money,  money  again  dominated  tlie 
events  as  a  $451,790  addition  to  Edison 
School,  6210  North  Olcott.  was  indicative  of 
the  year's  grovirth. 

A  $350,000  parish  expansion  project  was 
started  at  St.  Cornelius  Parochial  School, 
Lleb  and  Long,  while  the  Poster  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Foster  and  Meade,  began  a 
$100,000  building  program. 

As  residents  donated  money  to  help  the 
Sisters  of  Resurrection  reach  their  $1  million 
goal  for  a  new  hospital.  Alderman  Imnael  an- 
noimced  plans  for  a  $90,000  double-company 
flrehouse  at  6030  North  Avondale  to  serve 
the  Norwood.  Edison,  and  Oriole  Park  dis- 
trict. Resnlck's  Department  Store,  4803-05 
North  Milwaukee,  also  began  an  expansion 
program. 

Construction  started  on  the  Edens  Super- 
highway at  Cicero  and  Bryn  Mawr.  and  work 
on  a  new  parking  lot  at  Milwaukee  and  Car- 
men also  commenced. 

IN    19S0 

Announcement  of  a  $500,000  sewer  system 
designed  to  end  drainage  problems  on  the 
Northwest  Side  ushered  In  the  new  year. 
Other  public  works  Improvements  Included 
the  dedication  of  the  Norwood  Park  Flre- 
house addition  and  the  Installation  of  a  new 
$237,000  lighting  project  on  Harlem  Avenue 
from  Hood  to  Touhy. 

Fighting  In  Korea  became  more  Intense  as 
neighbors  learned  of  the  deaths  of  two  area 
men.  Locally,  five  men  were  Injured  in  a 
$100,000  blaze  at  F.  Matt«rn  Manufacturing, 
4647  North  Cicero. 
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On    the   political    front, 
wards  gave  resounding  majorltle: 
candidates  as  Sheehan  defeated 
Chesney    for    the    11th    ci 
Both  Peter  J.  Miller  and  Elroy 
wsre  elected  to  State  senatorial 

An  area  mnn,  Lawrence   J. 
Olmstead.  was  named  State 
the  American  Legion,  while  another 
Detloff  Voss,  5211  West  Wimona 
Voss  was  a  prominent  business 
president  of  Peerless  Federal 
Association,  4930  North  MUwaiils^e 

IN    1931 

The  start  of  the  year  brought 
announcement  of  additional 
commodate    480    elementary 
board  of  education  appropriated 
an  addition  to  Garvy  School,  52 
Park,  and  $250,000  for  Oriole 
North  Oketo. 

More    than     10,000    spectato 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  for 
Hospital,  a  $4  million  Institutior 
Road  between  Odell  and  Oriole 
manufacturing  facilities  at  O' 
tional  Airfield,  used  during  Worltt 
Douglas  Aircraft,  were  taken  ove  • 
corporations. 

The  deaths  of  six  area  men  In 
overshadowed  by  a  triple  death 
the   home   of  James   H.   Kearne  y 
North    Magnet.      Kearney    appa: 
berserk  and  killed  himself,  his 
Another  tragedy  was  partially 
fund,  sponsored  by  the  Press 
flclal  legs  for  J.  Howard  Peterson 
Austin,  reached  $1,400.     Petersoji 
legs  In  a  train  accident. 

In  politics.  Alderman  Immel 
by  8.000  votes,  while  incumbeni 
his  aldermanlc  seat   to  Ray 
CuUerton  kept  his  seat  In  the  38t;  t 
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IM    1952 


While   Edens  Highway   opene  I 
new      proposed      Northwest      a 
routes  brought  streams  of  protect 
In  the  Mayfair  area  where  re 
they  would  lose  four  times  as  mafiy 
other  areas. 

Another  controversy  erupted 
O'Hare  Airport.     It  was  resolved 
eral  Government  oflBcials  agree< 
city  of  Chicago  have  O'Hare  for 
Instead  of  military  purposes. 

The  Korean  battlefield  continued 
the  blood   of  neighbors,  as  nln  s 
were  killed.     A  local  crisis  in  but  iding 
million  Resiirrectlon  Hospital 
over  when  an  additional  S500 
complete  the  institution  were 

Over  90  percent  of  the  regis 
turned  out  to  sweep  Dwight 
office,   as  well   as   Republican 
Incvunbent  Sheehan  and   State 
tlves  Stanley  Kosinski,  Charles 
Sandquist. 


New  structures  sprung  up  ovei  the  North- 
west Side  as  the  year  progressed.  A  $1,500,000 
pumping  station  at  Wilson  and  Lamon  was 
installed,  and  the  new  $4  million  Resurrec- 
tion Hospital  officially  opened  its  doors. 

The  cornerstone  for  the  $500.  100  St.  Tar- 
clssus  Church,  Ardmore  and  Austin,  was  laid, 
while  a  new  branch  library  openc  1  at  5302-04 
West  Lawrence.  The  movement  of  Western 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  o  a  modern 
one-story  building  at  5345  West  I  awrence  ac- 
companied the  demise  of  anoth  ir  Lawrence 
Avenue  structure,  the  Jefferson  Park  Auto 
Testing  Lane  at  5140  West  Lawrt  Qce. 

A  tentative  agreement  to  trar  Jfer  30  per- 
cent of  Midway  Airport's  traffii  to  O'Hare 
Field  by  July  1954  was  approv(  d  alter  the 
Air  Force  moved  most  of  Its  def  snse  squad- 
rons from  O'Hare.  Preparation ;  and  plans 
for  building  a  Northwest  superhl  ;hway  from 
the  Loop  to  O'Hare  also  contlnu  >d. 
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In  the  Press,  Editor  and  Publisher  Morton 
Steinman  began  his  weekly  "One  Man's  Opin- 
ion" column,  following  the  death  of  Colimi- 
nlst  Reverend  Guerrero. 

TN    19S4 

The  State's  consideration  of  a  toll  road 
program  for  the  final  7-mlle  stretch  of 
the  Northwest  superhighway  aroused  much 
argument  on  the  Northwest  Side.  Another 
"consideration"  met  a  more  receptive  audi- 
ence when  Loyola  University  told  of  Its  plan 
for  a  $10  million  medical  center  on  a  50- 
acre  site  north  of  Edgebrook. 

Plans  for  transferring  air  carrier  traffic  to 
O'Hare  airfield  were  postponed  Indefinitely. 
Meanwhile,  a  committee  was  organized  to 
promote  the  building  of  an  addition  to  Taft 
High  School. 

Politically,  Sheehan  was  returned  to  Con- 
gress by  a  slim  1.969  vote  plurality  over 
Democrat  Harry  Semrow.  Peter  Miller  was 
defeated  after  two  terms  In  the  State  sen- 
ate by  Robert  Graham. 

In  other  news,  the  Press  began  Its  weekly 
"In  and  About  Oriole  Park"  column  and 
Press  editor  and  publisher  Morton  Steinman 
was  elected  president  of  the  Jefferson  Park 
Chamber  of  Conmierce. 

IN    1D55 

The  inauguration  of  commercial  passenger 
traffic  at  O'Hare  International  Airport  and 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  In  the  loop  for 
the  Northwest  Expressway  highlighted  the 
year's  top  events. 

Yet,  the  expressway  ceremony  enthusiasm 
was  dimmed  by  a  toll  proposed  for  a  7-mlle 
portion  of  the  road  from  Cicero  Avenue  west 
to  the  city  limits.  Throughout  the  year, 
local  leaders  condemned  the  proposal  and 
filed  petitions  and  suits.  Meanwhile,  a 
campaign  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Subway  was  conducted. 

Other  public  transportation  facilities  were 
Improved  when  the  city  opened  a  $2,500,000 
operating  station  at  EHston  and  Armstrong. 

Tragedy  struck  the  northwest  side  with 
the  triple  slaying  of  three  Jefferson  Park 
boys.  Robert  Peterson,  and  John  and  Anton 
Schuessler.  A  fire  destroyed  the  60-year-old 
Forest  Glen  Congregational  Church,  Catalpa 
and  Lawler. 

A  State  reapportionment  amendment 
brought  new  senate  and  representative  dis- 
tricts to  the  area.  In  the  subsequent  elec- 
tions. Alderman  Immel  returned  to  office  by 
a  slim  margin. 

Controversy  raged  when  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago annexed  a  housing  subdivision  on  the 
site  of  the  former  Big  Oaks  Golf  Course, 
bounded  by  Nagle,  Harlem,  Argyle,  and  Gun- 
nison. Also  that  year,  Jefferson  State  Bank, 
5301  West  Lawrence,  became  the  first  bank 
to  open  In  Jefferson  I^ark  since  1933. 

IN    1956 

The  needs  of  an  Increasing  population 
were  somewhat  eased  when  an  amiable  settle- 
ment was  reached  to  make  the  7-mile  stretch 
of  the  Northwest  Expressway  a  free  road. 

Development  of  O'Hare  Airport  brought 
headaches  about  low-flying  planes  and  over 
congestion.  As  the  year  ended,  many  air- 
lines were  still  reluctant  to  transfer  flights 
to  O'Hare  from  Midway. 

Over  $3  million  In  church  and  school  con- 
struction was  started.  Including  a  $1,708,500 
wing  to  Taft  High  School. 

In  congressional  elections,  Sheehan  was 
elected  to  a  4th  term  while  Eisenhower 
piled  up  large  vote  totals  In  the  41st  ward. 
Also  In  1956,  the  Press  papers  expanded  with 
the  addition  of  the  Park  Ridge  and  Des 
Plaines  Press. 

IN    1957 

As  work  continued  on  the  Northwest  Ex- 
pressway, local  neighborhoods  were  razed 
and  contracts  were  awarded.  The  Foster 
Avenue  grade  separation  over  Edens  Elxpress- 
way  at  Cicero  was  opened  to  traffic,  and  the 


Chicago  Transit  Authority  reaffirmed  plans 
for  rapid  transit  service  in  the  open  strip 
in  the  expressway. 

Wolke  &  Kotler  Department  Store  sus- 
tained a  $600,000  property  loss  In  a  blaze 
which  raged  for  9  hours.  The  store  remodeled 
and  opened  6  months  later.  Seventh  and 
eighth  graders  at  Garvy  Elementary  School 
were  forced  to  a  two-shift  system  because  of 
Inadequate  facilities. 

IN    1958 

A  Press  disclosure  of  a  propoeed  tralnyard 
In  a  block  bounded  by  Poster,  Carmen,  Love- 
Joy,  and  Lotus — which  would  bring  the  de- 
struction of  50  homes — ignited  public  op- 
position to  force  reconsideration  of  the  yard. 

Nearly  $7  million  In  contracts  were 
awarded  as  efforts  were  made  to  step  up  work 
on  the  Northwest  Expressway.  Construction 
of  a  superstatlon  for  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration was  started  at  the  corner  of  Elston 
and  Latrobe. 

Thousands  of  shoppers  attended  the  for- 
mal grand  opening  of  the  rebuilt  and 
modernized  Wolke  and  Kotler  Department 
Store.  Another  step  In  the  modernization 
trend  of  the  Jefferson  Pai-k  area  was  made 
by  the  F^ess  Papers,  which  moved  into 
a  completely  remodeled  building  at  4941 
North  Milwaukee. 

In  politics.  Democrat  Rom.an  Pucinski  wr.s 
successful  in  his  second  attempt  to  unseat 
Timothy  Sheehan  as  11th  District  Congress- 
man. 

IX    1959 

Projects  costing  $12,212,000  were  pro- 
gramed for  the  Northwest  Expressway  as 
work  continued  to  link  the  Loop  and  the 
Northwest  Side.  Congestion  of  traffic  leav- 
ing Edens  Expressway  at  Cicero  Avenue  was 
relieved  when  a  3 '.i -mile  extension  to  Kostner 
Avenue  was  opened. 

The  political  scene  saw  all  three  Northwest 
Side  wards  switch  usual  allegiances  by  elect- 
ing Democratic  candidates  in  the  aldermanlc 
elections.  Harry  Bell  emerged  victorious  In 
the  41st,  Philip  A.  Shapiro  carried  the  39th, 
and  William  Cullerton  won  in  the  38th. 

IN    I960 

A  new  era  of  transportation  arrived  as — 
after  12  years  of  construction  and  over  three 
decades  of  dreams — the  Northwest  Side  be- 
came linked  with  the  Loop  by  a  giant  eight- 
lane  highway. 

But  CTA  plans  for  a  $39  million  rapid 
transit  line  In  the  median  of  the  new  $250 
million  Northwest  Expressway  and  its  pro- 
posed location  of  a  tralnyard  for  future 
rapid  transit  service  met  strong  attacks  from 
civic  groups  and  leaders. 

While  the  41st  ward  backed  GOP  candi- 
dates in  most  contests.  Including  the  presi- 
dential race,  Pucinski  was  elected  to  a 
2d  term  In  Congress  and  fellow  Democrat 
Seymour  Fox  unseated  10th  District  State 
Senator  Albert  Bennett. 

Jn  other  news.  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 
got  the  grrten  light  to  proceed  with  its  $200,- 
000  expansion  project  at  4812  North  Kenneth: 
Arthur  P.  Gronau  was  elected  president  of 
Peerless  Federal  Savings  and  Taft  High 
School  won  Its  first  public  league  football 
title. 

IN  1961 

CTA  plans  for  el-subway  tracks  in  the 
median  strip  of  the  Northwest  Expressway 
encountered  serious  stumbling  blocks  when 
local  civic  groups  requested  further  studies. 
Meanwhile,  the  reversible  lanes  in  the  North- 
west Expressway  were  opened. 

Tragedy  hit  the  Press  papers  and  the  en- 
tire Northwest  Side  when  Morton  Steinman, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Press,  died  at  49. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Press 
were  assumed  by  his  widow,  Marlon. 

As  Jet  plane  flights  at  O'Hare  Field  in- 
creased, protests  against  excessive  noise  mul- 
tiplied. Shifts  in  population  necessitated 
the  first  redlstrlctlng  of  Chicago  wards  since 
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1947,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  new  45th 
ward  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  old  4l6t. 

Individuals  received  recognition  as  Francis 
S.  Lorenz  was  named  State  treasurer  and 
Edwin  Plftelskl  was  elected  national  com- 
mander of  the  125.000-member  Amvets  orga- 
nization. 

nt    1962 

Complaints  about  the  roar  of  jet  engines, 
arguments  on  how  to  relieve  congested  pat- 
terns of  transportation,  and  protests  of  high 
taxes  were  Indicative  of  this  year  of  public 
concern  and  discontent. 

Streamlined  twin  terminal  buildings  re- 
placed O'Hare  Field's  temporary  terminal  and 
brought  an  increasing  number  of  complaints 
about  noise.  Plans  for  a  new  expressway 
along  Cicero  Avenue — to  connect  the  North- 
west-Edens  complex  with  the  Congress  and 
Southwest  Expressways — aroused  public  dis- 
cussion. 

Debate  also  continued  over  the  median 
strip  CTA  el-subway,  as  proposals  and  charges 
flew  through  the  air.  The  Northwest  Side 
also  strongly  opposed  the  $66  million  city 
bond  for  public  Improvement. 

The  area  was  a  GOP  bulwark  In  the  elec- 
tions, except  In  the  congressional  contest 
where  Pucinski  won  reelection. 

IN    1963 

The  exasperating  problem  of  excessive  jet 
noise  at  O'Hare  Field  was  continually  tackled 
by  several  civic  groups  and  politicians. 
PociNSKi  asked  the  Federal  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration to  effect  a  program  to  reduce 
hazards  from  aircraft  landing  at  O'Hare. 

While  the  U.S.  Congress  gave  top  priority 
to  a  CTA  rapid  transit  line  in  the  Northwest 
Expressway,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  approved  a  new  crosstown  expressway 
running  north  and  south  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cicero  Avenue. 

Residents  of  the  45th  and  41st  Wards  re- 
spectively chose  Edwin  P.  Fifielski  and  Ed- 
ward T.  SchoU  as  their  aldermen. 

In  other  news : 

Maurice  P.  Begner  took  over  command  of 
the  16th  police  district. 

Flooding  and  backing-up  of  sewers  hit 
many  northwest  side  homes  in  spring  rains. 

Northwest  side  political  and  business  lead- 
ers paid  tribute  to  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

IN   1964 

A  zoning  ordinance  restricting  the  heights 
of  buildings  and  imposing  other  limitations 
on  structures  vtrithin  a  10-mile  radius  of 
O'Hara  Airport  brought  much  public  protest. 

Also  arousing  public  Ire  was  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education's  movement  to  dismiss 
a  condemnation  suit  Involving  19  acres  of 
land  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  Cumberland  which 
had  been  designated  as  the  site  of  a  new 
high  school. 

Pucinski  was  reelected  as  the  11th  Dis- 
trict's Congressman,  while  his  long  time  po- 
litical foe,  Timothy  Sheehan,  41st  Ward  GOP 
committeeman,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Cook  County  Republican  organization. 

Also  In  1964,  Resurrection  Hospital  started 
the  initial  stage  of  a  5-year,  $8,500,000  de- 
velopment program. 

IN    196S 

As  the  year  1965  moves  toward  the  two- 
thirds  mark,  politicians  have  made  much  of 
the  news. 

PtrciNSKi  called  for  a  halt  to  sonic  boom 
training  missions  in  the  Chicago  area.  Fi- 
fielski cosponsored  a  bill  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  unimproved  alleys  by  contractors 
or  builders  in  the  construction  of  new  homes. 
And  Anthony  Laurino  was  elected  39th  ward 
alderman  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  when 
Alderman  Shapiro  was  appointed  a  circuit 
court  judge. 

An  apartment  building  under  construc- 
tion at  6941  West  Biggins  was  bombed  in 
January. 


Plans  for  a  major  expansion  program  at 
Annes  Department  Store,  4810-20  North 
Milwaukee,  were  annovmced.  And  the  Press 
Papers,  celebrating  their  25th  anniversary, 
began  their  eighth  paper,  the  Edison-Nor- 
wood Press.  Another  celebration  was  held 
in  Mayfair  with  the  Milestone  Days. 

Area  Leaders  Evaluate  Past  and  PtrrtmE 

(Note. — The  past  quarter  century  Is  now 
history.  The  events  of  the  Northwest  Side 
have  all  been  registered  and  recorded,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  make  evaluations — of  both 
the  past  and  the  future.  Business,  civic,  and 
political  leaders  who  played  prominent  roles 
in  area  affairs  of  the  past  25  years  offer  their 
evaluations  for  this  special  anniversary  issue 
of  the  Press. ) 

Edwin  P.  Rfielskl,  45th  ward  alderman: 

"The  development  of  one  of  the  prime 
residential  areas  of  the  city  of  Chicago  has 
been  enhanced  in  the  past  25  years  by  the 
continued  Interest  of  the  people,  augmented 
by  the  final  realization  of  the  Northwest 
Expressway. 

"With  the  further  development  of  local 
business  and  a  greater  cooperation  between 
businessmen  and  residents,  I  foresee  con- 
tinued growth  for  the  entire  Northwest  Side." 

Edward  T.  Scholl,  41st  ward  alderman: 

"The  most  important  thing  in  the  past 
quarter  century  is  that  this  area  has  main- 
tained a  strictly  residential  character  and 
kept  out  speculators.  The  Kennedy  Express- 
way has  alco  been  Important  In  giving  us 
fast  transportation;  the  feat  of  convincing 
State  and  city  officials  not  to  put  toll  gates 
at  Cicero  Avenue  is  In  large  measure  due  to 
the  errorts  of  the  Press  papers. 

"In  the  future,  I  look  for  the  expansion  of 
hospitals,  a  new  research  library  in  Nor- 
wood Park,  new  storm  sewers,  and  new  field- 
houses  and  park  facilities." 

Anthony  Laurino,  39th  ward  alderman: 

"The  Northwest  Side  was  one  time  slip- 
ping, but  since  the  people  moving  in  are 
more  alert  and  have  pride  in  keeping  up 
their  homes  and  area,  our  area  has  remained 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Chicago. 

"There  are  more  new  apartment  structures, 
as  well  as  remodeled  business  houses. 
Though  the  future  is  hard  to  predict,  the 
area  will  keep  growing  so  long  as  vacant  lota 
are  taken  over  by  residents  and  business 
keeps  expanding." 

Mrs.  Marion  Steinman,  publisher  of  the 
Press  papers : 

"Our  first  paper — the  Jefferson  Park  Press — 
was  formed  to  give  a  growing  neighborhood 
Its  own  exclusive  paper  and.  In  a  span  of 
25  years,  both  the  neighborhood  and  Press 
papers  have  seen  a  large  growth. 

"Our  leading  department  stores  have  all 
Increased  in  size:  our  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  have  shown  tremen- 
dous growth  In  size  and  assets,  and  our 
many  smaller  merchants  have  continued  and 
expanded  their  operations  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. 

"Tlie  future  for  our  area  is  bright.  Much 
housing  has  taken  place  In  recent  years,  and 
both  the  one-family  and  multiple  dwelling 
units  have  brought  an  Increased  number  of 
young  married  and  their  offspring." 

I.  Annes,  Annes  Department  Store,  4810- 
20  North  Milwaukee: 

"Over  the*  years  the  area  has  maintained 
and  Improved  a  good  shopping  area,  which 
in  turn  has  been  aided  by  increased  banking 
services. 

"I  have  enough  confidence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood since  our  store  Is  presently  expand- 
ing again.  The  fact  that  we  have  three  big 
department  stores  concentrated  in  one  block 
make  us  have  a  real  shopping  center,  with 
competitive  prices  enabling  us  all  to  sell 
goods  at  the  lowest  prices  In  the  city." 

Bernard  Felnberg,  Jefferson  State  Bank, 
5301  West  Lawrence: 

"There  has  been  a  big  growth  in  the 
10  years  I  have  been  in  the  area.    Housing 


has  been  built  on  almost  every  vacant  lot: 
however,  the  growth  of  outlying  shopping 
centers  has  hurt  some  local  business. 

"In  the  future,  this  will  be  an  area  of  great 
stability,  one  that  is  very  populous  and 
with  one  of  the  highest  income  levels  In  the 
city.  I  am  confident  it  will  remain  one  of 
the  top  two  areas  in  Chicago." 

Arthur  Gronau,  Gronau  Pharmacy,  4955 
North  Milwaukee : 

"This  area  has  always  been  a  fine  home 
community  maintained  by  a  high  class  of 
people,  and  I  dont  think  we  are  going  to 
deteriorate  like  other  areas  of  the  city. 

"The  Kennedy  Expressway  Is  one  thing 
that  has  helped  this  area  as  much  as  any- 
thing else.  The  elevated  down  the  median 
of  the  expressway  will  be  part  of  the  im- 
provement I  foresee  for  this  are.i." 

Henry  A.  Plelter,  Peerless  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association,  4930  North  Milwaukee: 

"The  past  25  years  show  that  merchants 
have  confidence  in  the  area  by  remodeling 
stores  and  offices,  while  residents  have  up- 
graded their  property. 

"The  next  25  years,  if  people  continue  to 
show  the  same  amount  of  interest,  will  be  as 
good  or  better  as  the  past.  Also,  the  ele- 
vated down  the  median  .strip  of  the  Kennedy 
Expressway  would  be  a  big  help." 

Sam  Resnlck,  Resnlck's  Department  Store, 
4801  North  Milwaukee: 

"Things  are  going  to  be  bigger  and  better 
tlian  ever. 

"Now,  as  the  worst  Is  over,  we  will  get 
a  continual  progression.  The  new  highway 
and  cutoff  at  Lawrence  Avenue  (got  by  Mor- 
ton Steinman,  who  had  more  foresight  than 
all  of  us),  will  definitely  increase  and  better 
the  Jefferson  Park  area." 

Earl  Weber.  Hoyne  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation. 736  North  Milwaukee : 

"Over  the  past  25  years,  Morton  Steinman 
foresaw  the  great  future  of  this  area  and  de- 
veloped his  papers  to  serve  it.  He  was  not 
wrong. 

"The  residences,  apartments,  and  busi- 
nesses have  brought  thousands  more  to  this 
area,  with  the  businesses  remodeling  and  im- 
proving their  fronts.  Future  growth  Is  de- 
pendent solely  upon  people  of  the  area  and 
business  people  maintaining  their  interest." 

Morris  Wolke,  Wolke  &  Kotler  Depart- 
ment Store,  4809-11  Milwaukee: 

"The  big  strength  of  this  area  has  been 
its  good  people.  Whereas  other  communities 
changed  in  population,  this  one  has  re- 
mained stable  with  Its  high  economic  and 
social  status. 

"While  the  expressway  was  the  most  signif- 
icant event  in  making  the  people  more 
mobile,  the  proposed  median  strip  elevated 
may  hp.ve  an  equally  great  effect  in  the 
future." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OP  THIS  WEEK  AND  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  lead- 
er the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  we  have  finished  the  legis- 
lative business  for  this  week.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  go  over  at  comple- 
tion of  the  announcement  of  next  week's 
program. 
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The  program  for  next  w 
lows: 

For  Monday : 

H.R.  9022,  assistance  for  piblic 
affected   by   major   disaster; 
closing;  uniformity  of  eligibil 
meats  under  Public  Law  87' 
gress — open  rule.  2  hours  depate 

H.J.  Res.  403.  22d  World 
bly — open  rule.  1  hour  debate 

H.R.  7811,  authorizing  the 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly 
ican  countries— open  rule,  1 

H.R.  7812.  authorizing  1 
naval  vessels  to  Italy  and 
rule.  1  hour  debate. 

H.R.  7B13,    authorizing 
naval  vessels  to  Turkey.  China 
Philippines — open  rule.  1  ho\Jr 

H.R.  8333.  establishing  a 
cash  awards  for  members  ol 
Forces  and  for  other 
1  hour  debate. 

For  Tuesday  and  the 
week,  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  9042.  Automotive  Piohucts 
Act,  1965 — closed  rule,  waivipg 
order,  3  hours  debate. 

H.R.  3141,  Health  Professkjns 
tional  Assistance  Amendmen|ts 
open  rule.  2  hours  debate 
order  to  consider  the  comm 
tute. 

H.R.    3420.   State  Technical 
Act  of  1965 — open  rule.  2  h^urs 
making  It  in  order  to 
mittee  substitutes. 

H.R.    5863.    Commerce 
Transportation 
hours  debate,  making  it  in  o 
sider  the  committee  substitu  e 

H.R.   8989.   Federal  Meta 
metallic  Mine  Safety 
hours  debate. 

H.R.  4845,  Automatic  DaU , 
Equipment — open  rule.  1 

H.R.  2091,  relating  to 
ment  of  concession  policies 
administered  by  National  Pa 
open  rule.  2  hours  debate 

Mr.   Speaker,   this 
made  subject  to  the  usual 
that  conference  repoits  may 
up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
gram  may  be  announced 
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Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Spe 
unanimous  consent  that  w 
adjourns  today.  It  adjourn 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speak^ 
the  right  to  object,  I  will 
the   distinguished  majority 
usual  question  about  adjou^' 
cause  on  yesterday  he 
a  ceramic  donkey  properly 
respect  to  fishing  in  1965. 
eveiTthing  now  is  in  order 
will  get  out  in  time  to  do 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank 
for  the  inquiry.    I  am  sure 
ciates  the  optimism  I  tried 
even  if  he  has  to  do  his 
Potomac  River. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to 
gentleman  and  to  say  that 
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he  has  been  about  the  most  docile  donkey 
I  have  ever  seen  and  I  do  thank  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday business  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
home? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  BOYS 
TOWN  TO  ERECT  MEMORIAL  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  authorize  Father  Flanagan's  Boys' 
Home  of  Boys  Town,  Nebr.,  to  erect  a 
memorial  on  public  ground  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  its  environs.  I  am 
asking  your  wholehearted  support  for 
this  bill  which  would  honor  and  com- 
memorate Father  Edward  J.  Flanagan 
who  founded  the  now  world  famous  home 
for  underprivileged  and  homeless  boys 
in  1917. 

For  almost  50  years.  Boys  Town  has 
opened  its  arms  and  heart  to  homeless, 
neglected  and  abandoned  boys  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  It  is 
supported  entirely  by  private  contribu- 
tions and  receives  no  Federal.  State,  city, 
or  church  aid. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate site  for  a  monument;  Boys 
Town  would  then  pay  all  of  the  expenses 
in  having  a  beautiful  monument  designed 
and  erected  upon  such  ground. 

It  would  be  very  appropriate  to  have 
a  monument  in  our  Nation's  Capital  in 
memory  of  Father  Flanagan,  a  man  who 
spent  almost  his  entire  life  in  the  re- 
habilitation and  education  of  homeless 
and  unfortunate  boys.  During  his  62 
years  of  life.  Father  Flanagan's  complete 
dedication  to  God  and  the  nfeeds  of  ne- 
glected boys  shaped  him  into  an  inter- 
national symbol  of  spiritual  and  material 
hope  for  millions. 

Boys  Town  was  founded  in  1917  with 
$90  Father  Flanagan  borrowed  to  pay 
the  first  month's  rent  on  a  building.  At 
first  there  were  five  boys,  three  from 
juvenile  court  and  two  homeless  news- 
boys. From  this  humble  beginning  Boys 
Town  has  grown  until  today  it  comprises 
1.500  acres,  900  of  which  are  under  cul- 
tivation, and  over  50  buildings;  more 
than  9.000  boys  have  called  Boys  Town 


their  home  in  the  nearly  half  century 
since  its  establishment. 

Boys  Town  has  given  many  young  men 
a  new  chance  in  life  and  has  given  our 
Nation  many  fine  citizens.  A  thousand 
Boys  Town  graduates  saw  service  in 
World  War  II,  and  40  gave  their  lives 
for  their  country.  In  the  Korean  Con- 
flict several  hundred  served,  four  giving 
their  lives. 

Father  Flanagan  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  a  national  panel  for 
the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Civilian  Com- 
mittee, National  Chaplain  of  American 
War  Dads,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Humanitarian  Award  of  the  Variety  Club 
of  America.  He  died  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, in  1948  while  serving  his  coimtry, 
studying  child  welfare  problems  in 
Europe,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  and  the  U.S.  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  favorably  acted  upon  and 
given  the  prompt  consideration  that  it 
deserves. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
not  enough  simply  to  voice  my  support 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  am  compelled  also  to  answer  the 
criticisms  of  the  act. 

I  share  with  these  critics  "a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  vitality  of  our  system  of 
higher  education."  I,  too,  am  deeply 
concerned  for  its  Independence  and  ed- 
ucational integrity. 

But,  we  must  realize  that  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  higher  educa- 
tion cannot  be  assured  with  concern 
alone.  The  Federal  Government  must 
once  again  declare  its  intent  to  do  what- 
ever can  be  done  to  foster  and  maintain 
our  system  of  higher  education.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  continuing  investment  in  edu- 
cation— an  investment  that  must  con- 
tinue to  grow.  This  investment  will 
draw  a  continuing  and  ever-increasing 
return. 

From  title  I  will  come  expanded  com- 
munity service  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide the  healthy  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween educators  and  administrators.  I 
look  to  the  courses,  conferences,  and  sem- 
inars sponsored  by  title  I  with  great  ex- 
pectation. I  see  in  them  the  remedies 
and  solutions  for  the  problems  of  urban 
life.  I  foresee  New  York  and  other  cities 
building  a  reasonable  environment  in 
which  both  great  and  good  societies  can 
flourish. 

From  the  authorizations  of  title  II  will 
come  a  greater  flow  of  the  raw  materials 
of  education.  The  libraries  of  New 
York's  colleges  and  universities  will  draw 
added  nourishment  from  more  books, 
recordings,  films,  and  other  educational 
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materials.  Title  n  will  also  provide  for 
the  training  of  librarians. 

Title  III  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  younger  and  less  fortunate  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  under  bene- 
ficial exchange  programs  which  will  al- 
low the  younger  institutions  to  converse 
freely  with  their  elders.  From  these  con- 
versations will  come  swifter  improve- 
ment in  educational  standards.  The 
grants  and  fellowships  authorized  by 
title  III  will  develop  healthy  compari- 
sons, debate,  and  an  exchange  of  ideas 
by  those  responsible  for  the  continuing 
vitality  of  our  unique  American  ap- 
proach to  higher  education. 

By  making  up  to  25  percent  of  New 
York  State's  Federal  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loan  program 
contribution  available  to  students  in  the 
form  of  grants — title  IV  would  further 
help  needy  students  to  pay  for  their 
education.  We  cannot  dismiss  these 
realities:  Higher  education  is  becoming 
a  necessity,  yet  it  has  already  become  a 
luxury  many  cannot  afford. 

Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
answers  the  requests  of  public  commu- 
nity colleges  and  public  technical  insti- 
tutions for  increased  developmental  aid. 
Their  specialized  programs  and  regional 
accessibility  provide  their  communities 
with  a  means  of  continuing  the  educa- 
tional process  where  formerly  there  was 
none. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  benefits  to  higher 
education  of  H.R.  9567.  In  my  support 
of  this  legislation  I  fear  only  that  I  have 
not  given  due  justice  to  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  to  this  country.  Our 
sundry  v.ars  on  inequality,  our  strug- 
gles with  poverty,  our  campaigns  for  a 
great  and  good  society — all  of  these  bat- 
tles must  be  doomed  to  failure  if  we  do 
not  also  repay  our  debts  to  education. 

It  is  from  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  that  the  minds  of  the  problem 
solvers  come.  We  must  insure  today 
that  tomorrow's  minds  are  adequately 
prepared  for  the  battles  they  are  to  fight. 


MICHIGAN  FARM  LABOR  SITUATION 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  TMr.  Cederberg]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Sktjbitz)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Race]  donned  the  toga  of  an  expert 
on  the  farm  labor  situation  in  Michigan 
and  told  the  House  that  "no  labor  short- 
age exists  in  the  cucumber  fields  of 
Michigan." 

In  his  remarks  he  did  not  indicate 
how  many  Michigan  cucumber  farms  he 
had  visited  to  get  firsthand  information 
or  how  many  Michigan  pickle  processing 
plants  he  had  visited  to  learn  about  the 
great  waste  that  has  occurred  in  the 
crop  for  want  of  pickers. 


Our  colleague  [Mr.  Race]  stated  in  his 
remarks  that  he  feared  the  Michigan 
growers  had  not  given  me  the  whole 
story.  If  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  the  whole  story  on  the  Michigan 
farm  labor  shortage  for  this  commodity 
I  am  sure  the  Michigan  growers  and 
processors  would  welcome  an  oration 
from  him  on  the  facts  as  they  actually 
exist. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  weaves 
his  remarks  around  the  expeiience  of 
14  young  men  comprising  one  of  the  Wis- 
consin A-tcams  and  the  target  of  his 
attack  is  the  D.  &  B.  Pickle  Growers 
Association  of  Union ville.  Mich. 

I  realize  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin may  have  an  obligation  to  defend 
the  Johnson  administration's  new  ex- 
periment in  providing  farm  labor — an 
experiment  which  incidentally  is  proving 
costly  for  the  farmers  of  California  and 
Michigan  and  perhaps  even  other  States. 

However,  I  feel  he  should  find  out 
what  he  is  talking  about  before  he  singles 
out  one  of  our  Michigan  gioups. 

The  D.  &  B.  Pickle  Association  is 
headed  by  Mr.  Edward  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Arnold  Bell.  Since  the  derogatory  ad- 
dress of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record  I  have  talked  to  members  of  this 
firm — both  Mr.  Arnold  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Wilma  Dillon,  the  latter  being  secretary 
of  the  association. 

The  D.  &  B.  Pickle  Association  dis- 
claims ever  having  a  contract  with  the 
Wisconsin  A-team  although  they  had 
anticipated  the  use  of  Wisconsin  young- 
sters. Mrs.  Dillon  advises  me  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Labor 
promised  them  A-team  harvesters.  On 
or  about  July  13,  when  no  further  word 
was  received,  Mrs.  Dillon  went  to  Detroit 
and  conferred  with  a  Mr.  George  Pope, 
one  of  the  Washington  representatives 
sent  to  Michigan,  who  told  her  he  had 
canceled  requests  for  Wisconsin  A-teams. 
I  am  advised  he  stated  that  it  made  little 
sense  to  bring  youngsters  into  Michigan 
from  Wisconsin  when  Michigan  A-teams 
could  be  utilized. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  seeking  to  collect  wages  for  his 
constituents  who  never  reported  for 
work.  In  the  light  of  the  information 
I  have  presented  I  would  suggest  he  get 
in  touch  with  Secretary  Wirtz  and  find 
out  who  actually  turned  back  the  Wis- 
consin lads. 

I  am  sure  he  will  then  have  some  In- 
sight into  the  bungling  that  has  been 
involved  in  tills  whole  program  which 
has  wreaked  havoc  with  this  harvest  in 
the  Nation's  largest  pickle  producing 
State. 

PRESIDENT    INFERS    ACCUSATIONS 
IN  REFUSING  HEARING  TO  FORD 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
everyone  knows  by  now,  our  colleague 


and  my  very  good  friend,  Jerry  Ford, 
violated  no  confidence  as  charged  by 
President  Johnson. 

Representative  Ford  has  requested  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  discuss 
the  President's  charges.  This  request 
was  made  in  a  letter  dated  August  5.  As 
late  as  this  noon,  Mr.  Ford  had  not  re- 
ceived any  reply  or  acknowledgment 
to  his  request. 

An  editorial  in  the  Pontiac,  Mich., 
Press  for  August  23  points  out  that 
"Michigan  is  pretty  indignant  over  the 
treatment  accorded  our  own  Represent- 
ative Ger'ld  Ford  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  entire  editorial  entitled 
"President  Infers  Accusations  in  Refus- 
ing Hearing  to  Ford"  : 

President  Infers  Accusations 'in  Retusinc 
Hearing   to   Ford 

Michigan  is  pretty  Indignant  over  the 
treatment  accorded  our  own  Representative 
Gerald  Ford  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Not  so  long  ago,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  a  confldentLil  briefing  of  lead- 
ers had  been  breached  by  the  Wolverine  con- 
gressional leader. 

Mr.  Ford  denied  evcryt'alng. 

He  waxed  Indignant. 

But  he  held  his  dignity  .".nd  principles  of 
high  purpose  as  he  requested  a  White  House 
meeting  with  the  President  to  prove  and 
establish  his  innocence. 

Did  he  get  It? 

He  did  not 

L.B.J..  with  utter  Indifference,  casually 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  left  the  Mich- 
igan man  standing  bat  in  hand.  This  treat- 
ment is  hardly  becoming  to  the  head  of  the 
Nation.  Gerald  Ford  is  the  House  minority 
leader  and  one  of  the  most  inflaentlal  Con- 
gressmen in  Washington.  Furthermore,  he's 
one  of  the  most  respected  by  his  own  party 
and  the  opposition. 

In  commenting  on  this  unhappy  turn  of 
affairs,  the  San  Diego  Union  said: 

■•Representative  Ford  showed  courage,  dig- 
nity, and  grace  and  a  fine  sense  of  patriotism 
in  replying  to  a  bitter,  taunting,  and  per- 
sonal attack  by  the  President.  •  •  •  He  puts 
the  best  Interests  of  his  country  above  per- 
sonal feelings  •  •  •  and  displays  high  qual- 
ity of  leadership.  •  •  •  President  Johnson 
should  use  his  high  position  •  •  •  against 
his  principal  critics,  the  Democrats  who  op- 
pose him  and  not  the  Republicans  who  sup- 
port him." 

Many  stanch  Democrats  agree  th'it  Repre- 
sentative Ford  has  not  been  treated  honor- 
ably or  fairly.  You  can't  accuse  someone  of 
a  wrong  and  then  refuse  to  hear  his  side  or 
retract. 


THE  LATE  HON.  CLARENCE 
J.  BROWN 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinchuysen-I 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  so  many  others  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  colleague  and  friend,  Clarence  J. 
Brown.  When  I  first  came  to  the  House 
in  1953,  Mr.  Brown  had  been  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  for  14  years;  he  had 
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his 


firmly  established  himself  as  a 
leader  of  the  Republican  Par 
that  first  meeting  with  Clarende 
I  have  come  to  appreciate  those 
which  made  him  a  figure  of 
proportions  to  a  freshman 
Over  the  years  I  came  also  to 
as  a  friend,  to  respect  his 
and  admire  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  knew 
Brown  best  praise  him  most; 
this  is  the  finest  kind  of  tribute 
can  receive.     I  deeply  regret 
and  wish  to  extend  my 
his  family. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at 
the  thoughts  of  my  good 
New  Jersey,  a  foiiner  Membe 
body,  James  C.  Auchincloss: 
In    Memobiam — Hon.-  Clarence    . 

Another  Member  of  the  Hou.se 
his  country   with  devotion   and 
has  answered  the  last  rollcall. 
Brown    devoted    his    life    to    the 
others  and  was  recognized  as  one 
the  unalloyed  confidence  of  those 
In  addition  to  his  being  a  politic^ 
highest  character  he  was  a 
of    business    and    highly    respecter  I 
field.     He  was  a  success  in  all  he 
and  he  undertook  much. 

A  big  man  with  a  growly  voice, 
AS  big  as  his  body,  he  made  a  host 
who  were  won  by  respect  for  hir  i 
character.     He    was    a 
said  what  he  meant  and  meant  whi  i 
To   some   he   may   have   been 
reactionary,  but  many  thought  of 
realist  who  was  cautious  in  disch: 
responsibilities  of  his  olfice 
host  of  Americans. 

We  may  all  envy  the  universal 
men  had  for  him,  and  we  may 
fact   we  knew  him   as   his 
privileged    to   associate  with   sucl 
American. 


Cons  ressman. 
1  now  him 
j  idgment, 
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PREDICTION    OF    RIOTS 
WASHINGTON.  D.C 


this 
extr 


•bjection 
from 


Speaker, 

given 

that 

Wakhington 

I  ot  given 


Mr.   SKUBITZ.     Mr.  Speak^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
from   Michigan    I  Mr.  GER.-kLD 
may  extend  his  remarks  at 
In  the  Record  and  include 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem^in 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr 
1  am  shocked  by  the  impressibn 
to  the  press  by  President  Johnpon 
he  warns  of  possible  riots  in 
if  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
the  responsibility  of  home  rule. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that 
its  of  home  rule  for  the  Distr 
lumbia    are   not   involved, 
should  be  resolved  in  a  calm 
erate  atmosphere. 

It  is  a  tragic  day  for  responible 
rights  champions  and  the  entir ; 
for  the  White  House  to  posslb 
those  who  might  generate  rioting 
plundering. 

By  using  the  stark,  sad 
memory  of  Los  Angeles  as  a 
pistol  has  been  aimed  at  the 
Congress  in  an  attempt  to  force 
to  abandon  its  responsibility  to 
its  own  judgment  and  independent 
as  a  legislative  body. 


ri<t 
Tl  is 
and 
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The  lawless  element,  which  flaunts 
the  orderly  processes  of  government  with 
brazen  disregard,  has  been  given  what 
amounts  to  an  invitation  to  trigger  ter- 
rorism in  the  streets. 

Because  of  the  tinderbox-like  atmos- 
phere the  President  should  clarify  his 
damaging  statement  immediately  in  the 
interest  of  maintaining  law  and  order  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere. 


TAX  SHARING  FOR  EDUCATION 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee   [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  outlined  to  my  colleagues  the  principal 
features  of  my  tax  sharing  for  educa- 
tion bill  which  I  am  today  introducing. 
I  place  the  text  of  my  bill  In  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  recognize  the  real  necessity 
and  need  to  enact  this  legislation  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  Simply  put,  this 
legislation  will  give  the  State  and  local 
governments  the  badly  needed  addi- 
tional resources  to  meet  their  growing 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  education. 
My  bill,  besides  providing  incentive  to 
each  and  evei^y  State  to  constantly  work 
harder  in  education,  gives  every  State 
substantial  money  to  Improve  their 
standards  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  they  deem  best. 

By  reserving  to  the  States  the  final 
determination  of  how  they  will  spend 
tills  money,  we  take  a  significant  step 
toward  restoring  a  proper  balance  in  our 
great  Federal  system  between  all  levels 
of  government — local.  State  and  Federal. 
Tax  shaiing  is  an  approach  to  national 
problems  which  recognizes  the  need  for 
local  direction  of  the  solutions  to  those 
problems.  I  hope  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  carefully  study  the  tremen- 
dous possibilities  of  revenue  sharing  and 
join  me  in  supporting  this  new  concept. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R. 10696 
A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  provide  States  with  additional 
financial  resources  to  improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  returning  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Sharing  for 
Education  Act". 

congressional  findings 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  responsibility  for  and  control 
over  education  is  one  of  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  but  reversed 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people  under  the  tenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinued encouragement  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation requires  the  strengthening  of  State 
governments. 

edccational  assistance  trust  fund 
Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 


trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Educational 
Assistance  Trust  Fund".  There  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  Educational  Assistance 
Trust  Fund,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  an  amouiit 
equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  taxes  paid  under 
subtitle  A  (other  than  chapter  2  thereof)  and 
subtitle  B  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  and  all  customs  duties  collected,  during 
such  fiscal  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  an  amount  equal  to  2  per 
centum  of  such  taxes  paid  and  duties  col- 
lected during  such  year,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  an  amount  equal  to  3 
per  centum  of  such  taxes  paid  and  duties 
collected  during  such  year,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  an  amount  equal  to  4 
per  centum  of  such  taxes  paid  and  duties  col- 
lected dxiring  such  year,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum 
of  such  taxes  paid  and  duties  collected  during 
each  such  year. 

(b)  The  amounts  appropriated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  .transferred  from  time  to 
time  from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  Educational  Assistance  Trust  Fund, 
such  amounts  to  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  taxes  and  duties  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  paid  or  deposited  into  the  Treas- 
ury; and  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  in 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
were  less  than  the  taxes  and  duties  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of  the 
Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  In  his  judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  be  made  only  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  Interest  by  the  United  States.  For 
such  purpose  such  obligations  may  be  ac- 
quired (1)  on  original  Issue  at  the  issue 
price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  ob- 
ligations at  the  market  price.  The  purposes 
for  which  obligations  of  the  United  States 
may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended,  are  hereby  extended 
to  authorize  the  issuance  at  par  of  public- 
debt  obligation  for  purchase  by  the  Trust 
Fund.  Such  obligations  Issued  for  purchase 
by  the  Trust  Fund  shall  have  maturities 
fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
Trust  Fund  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  market  yield  (computed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis 
of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  issue)  on  all  marketable  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which 
are  not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  four  years  from  the  end  of  such 
calendar  month;  except  that  where  such  av- 
erage market  yield  is  not  a  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centxim,  the  rate  of  interest 
of  such  obligations  shall  be  the  multiple 
of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  nearest  such 
market  yield.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  purchase  other  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States,  on  original  issue  or 
at  the  market  price,  only  where  be  determines 
that  the  purchase  of  such  other  obligations  Is 
in  the  public  interest.  Any  obligations  ac- 
quired by  the  Trust  Fund  (except  public- 
debt  obligations  Issued  exclusively  to  the 
Trust  Fundi  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and 
such  public-debt  obligations  may  be  re- 
deemed at  par  plus  accrued  interest.  The 
interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redemption  of,  any  obligations  held  in 
the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  form 
a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 
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payments  to  states 


Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  during  each  fiscal  year,  pay  from  the 
Educational  Assistance  Trust  Fund  to  each 
State  which  has  in  effect  a  plan  for  expendi- 
ture ai^proved  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  section  5,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-half  of  the  total  amount  deposited  in 
the  Educational  Assistance  Trust  Fund  for 
the  preceding  year  as  the  State  product  for 
that  State  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  State 
products  for  all  the  States;  and 

(2)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-half  the  total  amount  deposited  in 
such  Trust  Fund  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  such  schools  in  all  the  States. 
Payments  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  as 
needed  by  the  States. 

(b)  The  "State  product"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  the  State 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  the  percentage  of 
the   gross   personal    income   of   residents   ^f 

,  such  State  which  was  expended  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  educatiofi  in  such 
State  In  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Determinations  of  school  enrollments, 
gross  personal  income,  and  amounts  ex- 
pended for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  State  which  desires  to 
receive  funds  under  this  Act  shall  through 
Its  Governor  submit  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a  State  plan  for  the  expenditure  thereof 
which  shall  be  in  such  detail  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  prescribe.  If,  upon  his  examina- 
tions of  theplan,  the  Comptroller  General 
determines  Inat  all  of  the  expenditures  pro- 
posed in  the  plan  would  be  made  by  legally 
constituted  public  officers  or  agencies  for 
public  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
he  shall  approve  the  plan,  and  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  his  approval. 
If  the  Comptroller  General  takes  no  action 
with  respect  to  a  plan  within  sixty  days  after 
it  is  submitted  to  him,  such  plan  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  approved.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  and  the  debt  service  on  indebtedness 
contracted  for  construction  of  such  schools, 
shall  be  deemed  expenditures  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  sh£ll  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  for  ex- 
penditure submitted  under  this  Act,  or  any 
modification  thereof,  without  first  affording 
the  Governor  of  the  State  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  bearnig. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Comptroller  General, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  such  Governor  of  the  State, 
finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5,  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provisions, 

the  Comptroller  General  shall  notUy  such 
Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Comptroller  General's  final  action  with 


respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  or  with  his  final  action, 
under  subsection  (b),  such  State  may,  with- 
in sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Comptroller  General  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Comptroller  General  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  Tlie  coiu-t  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Comptroller  General 
or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  A  suit  or  proceeding  asserting  that  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  its  application  or 
administration  Is  In  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  United  States  Constitution  may 
be  brought  by  a  State,  a  State  educational 
agency,  a  local  educational  agency,  or  any 
public  or  other  nonprofit  Institution  or 
agency  which  Is  or  may  be  prejudicial  by  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  mak- 
ing or  denying  a  grant  In  a  particular  year, 
in  a  three-judge  district  cotirt.  In  the  State 
where  the  plaintiff  Is  situated  pursuant  to 
sections  2282  and  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

LABOR  standards 

Sec.  7.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 
276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (40  VJS.C.  276c). 
definitions 

Sec  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "elementary  or  secondary 
education"  means  education  provided  as  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  under  the 
law  of  the  applicable  State,  except  that  such 
term  shall  include  one  year  preschool  pro- 
grams and  vocational  education,  as  defined 
In  section  8(1)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  but  shall  not  Include  any  edu- 
cation provided  beyond  grade  12, 

(2)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL   OF   EDUCATION    PROHIBITED 

Sec  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcum- 
stince  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 


Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


THE  LATE  HON.  CLARENCE  BROWN 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
death  of  my  good,  longtime  friend, 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  was  a  heavy  loss 
for  his  county,  his  district,  his  State  and 
his  country. 

For  almost  half  a  century  he  sei-ved 
the  people,  with  great  ability,  with  the 
highest  Integrity  and  with  courage  sel- 
dom matched.  The  good  that  he  has 
done  will  live  long  after  he  has  gone, 
and  his  place  will  be  difficult.  If  not  im- 
possible to  fill. 

Clarence  J.  Brown  was  my  good 
friend  and  adviser  for  a  long,  long  time. 
I  will  miss  his  counsel  and  advice  as 
long  a,s  I  live. 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  to 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  but  few,  If  any,  were 
more  sincere  or  more  touching  than  the 
telegram  sent  by  Clarence  Mitchell,  di- 
rector, Washington  Bureau,  NAACP,  to 
the  family  of  his  cherished  friend. 

The  telegram,  with  Clarence  Mitchells 
consent,  follows: 

Please  accept  the  condolence  of  one  who 
admired  and  respected  Ohio's  great  citizen, 
the  Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown.  He  was 
a  man  whose  spoken  promise  was  as  binding 
and  faithfully  kept  as  the  written  word. 
Throughout  the  years  of  struggle  for  the 
passage  of  civil  rights  legislation  In  the 
Congress,  I  found  him  a  keeper  of  the  bridge 
of  understanding  between  the  men  of  good 
will  in  the  liberal  camp  and  the  men  of  good 
will  In  the  conservative  ranks.  I  shall  al- 
ways treasure  the  memory  of  a  telephone 
call  I  received  from  him  on  the  morning  that 
the  House  Rules  Committee  acted  to  clear 
the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965.  He  had  just 
left  the  hospital  but  he  wanted  me  to  know 
that  he  would  be  present  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
Like  many  others,  I  shall  miss  his  physical 
presence  but  his  contributions  to  human 
rights  are  legacies  that  will  never  fade  from 
my  memory. 

Clarence  Mitchell, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau,  National 
Association  for   the   Advancement   of 
Colored  People. 


THE  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  every  time  the  harvest  season  rolls 
around,  our  mldwestern  farmers  are 
faced  with  a  boxcar  shortage  that  pre- 
vents their  crops  from  proceeding  to 
market  In  an  orderly  manner.  Even 
though  some  measures  are  adopted  from 
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Mr.   SKUBITZ.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangehP 
tend  his  remarks  at  this 
Record  and  include  extraneojus 

The    SPEAKER.     Is   there 
to  the  request  of  the 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.     Mr. 
^^Titten  to  the  Department 
ture,  urging  that  every 
given  to  the  purchase  of  tui- 
school  limch  program  to 
the  market  for  this  commodity 

My   request   is    the   result 
alarm  in  the  turkey  growing 
congressional   district   of 
Minnesota  at  the  declining 
particular   moment    when 
turkey  harvest  begins.   Promp  t 
the  Department  in  purchasins 
would  serve  both  the  purpos< 
taining  prices  as  well  as  provi 
item  for  school  lunches. 

Turkey  prices  in  my  district 
at  this  moment  than  they  w 
ago.     Thus,  turkey  would  be 
lent  buy  for  the  Department 
on  the  school  lunch  menus, 
that  my  colleagues  in  the 
join  with  me  in  urging  the 
to    announce    such    purchases 
earliest  possible  moment 


TESTIMONY  ON  BEHALF  t)P  CON- 
GRESSIONAL REFOllM 
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before  the  Jomt  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  and  testify  on  be- 
half of  congressional  reform. 

I  have  always  supported  congressional 
reform.  I  have  not  supported  it  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  Congress  weakened  but  In 
the  sincere  belief  that  Congress  should  be 
strengthened. 

To  me  congressional  reform  is  an  op- 
portunity for  Congress  to  strengthen  it- 
self so  that  it  may  perfonn  its  functions 
as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  with  in- 
creased vitality. 

There  have  been  many  excellent  pro- 
posals put  before  the  joint  committee 
and  I  hope  that  this  committee  will  rec- 
ommend many  reforms  which  will 
strengthen  congressional  initiative  and 
action,  rejecting  those  which  will  v/eaken 
Congress  or  interfere  with  its  proper 
functioning. 

I  testified  before  the  joint  committee 
in  the  following  words: 

We  In  the  Congress  often  lose  sight  of  our 
responsibility  for  the  perfection  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  the  increased  strength  of  our 
representative  form  of  government.  We 
sometimes  fail  to  recognize  that  this  per- 
fection lies  In  the  strength  of  our  determi- 
nation and  willingness  to  regularly  examine 
o\ir  Congress,  its  practices,  and  Its  achieve- 
ments. 

Those  who  drafted  our  Constitution  In 
Philadelphia  almost  180  years  ago  were  wise 
In  providing  that  each  body  should  estab- 
lish its  own  rules,  and  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  its  own  members.  They  knew 
that  the  Constitution  could  not  specify  a 
permanent  code  of  rules  or  behavior  for 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate.  They  realized  perhaps  better  than 
we  do  today  that  both  of  these  bodies  must 
be  constantly  Involved  in  perfecting  and 
changing  their  mode  of  operation  to  Insure 
representation  which  would  be  neither  out- 
dated nor  perfunctory. 

They  gave  to  us,  the  Members  of  the  89th 
Congress,  as  they  gave  to  the  Members  of 
each  Congress  preceding  us  and  every  one 
that  will  follow,  the  responsibility  for  clean- 
ing our  own  house  and  maintaining  the 
principles  which  they  so  highly  valued. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  on  January  4 
of  this  year,  I  submitted  H.R.  1193  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress.  This  commission  was  to  have 
studied  the  operations  of  the  Congress  much 
as  this  Joint  Committee  is  doing  here  today. 
I  am  most  appreciative  of  this  opportunity 
to  come  before  you  to  dlsciiss  with  you  some 
ways  In  which  I  feel  Congress  may  be  Im- 
proved. 

Citizens  today  have  a  massive  distrust  of 
men  In  public  life.  The  misconceptions  In- 
volving men  holding  elective  office  extend 
even  to  a  general  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  every  man  In  public  life  has 
at  one  time  or  another  used  his  position  for 
personal  gain,  pecuniary  or  otherwise.  In 
the  popular  mind,  the  question  is  not  even 
debatable. 

This  Is  a  regrettable  clrcnmfitance  of 
present  day  participation  in  public  life. 
Claims  need  no  substantiation,  they  need 
no  background,  they  do  not  even  require  a 
basis  In  fact.  They  need  merely  to  be  stated 
and  promulgated  to  be  believed. 

What  most  people  do  not  realize,  even 
thou^  it  la  comparatively  simple,  is  that 
men  holding  public  positions  must  be  even 
more  careful  than  any  businessman  or 
worker  not  to  involve  himself  In  any  situa- 
tion which  could  possibly  compromise  his 
oath  of  ofBce  or  make  him  a  culpable  tar- 
get of  corruption  charges.  People  do  not 
seem  to  realize  or  understand  the  scrutiny 
which  every  man  in  public  life  must  endure. 


His  every  action,  public  or  private,  is  open 
to  the  examination  of  those  he  represents. 
Suspect  behavior  on  the  part  of  a  man  hold- 
ing public  offlce  is  Immediately  noticed  and 
criticized  by  the  citizens  who  elected  him. 
Every  action  is  carefully  scrutinized  by  his 
p>olitical  opponents.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  Indeed  for  a  man  In  public  life,  es- 
pecially a  Congressman,  to  escape  discovery 
of  any  corrupt  or  other  reprehensible  be- 
havior of  his. 

Our  code  of  ethics  In  the  Congress  is  one 
to  which  many  persons  In  private  industry 
could  not  truthfully  say  they  subscribe  to 
In  their  business  dealings.  However,  our 
code  has  one  great  falling:  While  It  Is  there 
for  reference  by  Members  of  Congress,  it . 
does  not  provide  for  any  source  which  could 
advise  a  Congressman  on  specific  questions 
of  ethics  or  conduct. 

Therefore,  It  would  be  my  suggestion  that 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Ethics,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  a  standing  committee  is  entitled, 
be  established.  It  would  be  a  committee 
of  oiu"  peers  equally  divided  in  membership 
between  the  two  parties.  This  committee 
wotUd  meet  regularly,  discuss  all  relevant 
questions,  and  hear  grievances  filed  against 
Members  of  Congress.  This  committee 
would  also  provide  a  much  needed  source 
for  Congressmen  to  consult  when  an  au- 
thoritative opinion  on  a  question  of  ethics 
Is  required. 

Sniping  by  political  opportunists  who  use 
Innuendo  and  smear  to  besmirch  the  char- 
acters of  Members  of  Congress  will,  under 
this  proposal,  be  put  to  the  strictest  of  tests. 
The  complaint  charge  wUl  not  be  tried  on 
the  streets  or  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the 
political  clubhouses  of  the  district  in  ques- 
tion. The  conduct  of  the  accused  Member 
of  Congress  will  be  evaluated  and  a  decision 
rendered  by  a  group  of  his  own  peers  who 
could  be  more  exacting  and  more  severe  than 
any  other  body  which  could  possibly  be  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose. 

The  present  code  does  not  provide  for  a  fair 
and  Impartial  hearing  of  ethical  questions. 
Each  Member  of  Congress  shotild  be  entitled 
In  objective  hearing  into  the  proprieties  of 
hla  or  her  conduct.  This  Committee  of 
Ethics  which  I  propose  would  enhance  the 
public's  respect  for  the  Congress  and  Us 
Members.  Equally  Important,  I  feel.  Is  the 
revision  and  the  updating  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  earning  of  outside  income  by 
Congressmen.  The  Incomplete  and  gen- 
eralized grouping  of  regulations  does  not 
permit  anyone,  and  that  Includes  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  public,  to  reasonably 
determine  the  propriety  of  a  Congressman's 
actions  in  private  business  or  financial  affairs 
which  would  Involve  his  position  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people. 

In  light  of  last  year's  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions '  in  the  cases  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company  v.  Sullivan  and  Garrison  v.  Lou- 
isiana which  hold,  in  effect,  that  public  offi- 
cials are  subject  to  open  criticism  and  even 
slander  and  that  such  statements  made 
against  public  officials  shall  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  liability  assumed  when  the  office 
was  sought.  Such  a  Committee  on  Ethics 
Is  made  even  more  necessary.  Little  satis- 
faction may  be  made  through  a  long,  drawn- 
out  contest  In  the  covu-ts:  The  charge  will 
remain  in  the  people's  minds  long  after  any 
Judicial  exoneration  might  be   extended. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  260,'  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  provides  for  a  re- 
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■  The  New  York  Times  Company  v.  Sulli- 
van, 376  U.S.  254,  Docket  No.  39.  cited  Mar.  9, 
1964.  Also,  Garrison  v.  Louisiana.  379  U.S. 
64,  Docket  No.  4,  Nov.  23,  1964. 

•H.  Con.  Res.  260,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.; 
introduced  on  Feb.  8,  1965  by  Representa- 
tive Donald  Rumsfeld  of  Illinois;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


vamping  of  our  ethics  code,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  a  good  bill.  However,  even  it  does 
not  make  provisions  for  a  permanent  con- 
sultative body,  as  I  feel  Is  necessary. 

The  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee' 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  beneficial  In- 
fluence In  determining  campaign  practices 
on  all  levels  of  government  in  all  States,  but 
the  existence  of  this  body  and  Its  effective- 
ness, as  demonstrated  In  the  past  by  ferret- 
ing o\it  and  exposing  unfair  political  tech- 
niques and  practices  does  not  mean  that  we 
may  abdicate  our  responsibility  to  them. 
The  hearings  held  on  December  17,  1964, 
relative  to  an  article  In  Pageant  magazine 
referring  to  certain  Members  of  Congress 
held  before  the  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Campaign  Expenditures  ♦  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  ample  evidence 
that  there  Is  Indeed  a  need  for  such  a  com- 
mittee. I  hope  that  this  Joint  committee 
will  look  favorably  upon  my  suggestion. 

Another  area  which  I  believe  demands  our 
attention  is  that  of  constituent  relations. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  congressional  responsibilities  In 
the  area  of  constituent  casework  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  respective  offices  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  a  central  clearinghouse 
which  would  expedite  those  matters  to  which 
the  letters  refer. 

The  critics  of  the  present  system  of  indi- 
vidual Member  responsibility  for  his  con- 
stituents' problems  point  out  that  if  these 
heavy  and  often  tedious  responsibilities 
were  shifted  to  a  special  offlce  which  would 
devote  all  its  time  to  such  matters.  Congress- 
men would  have  more  time  to  spend  on 
legislative  affairs  and  other  matters  related 
to  the  deliberative  nature  of  the  Congress. 
These  critics  claim  that  a  Congressman  Is 
not  a  social  worker,  nor  Is  he  a  ward  boss 
seeking  favors  for  his  supporters,  nor  Is  he 
responsible  for  the  crabgrass,  arthritis,  and 
selective  service  difficulties  among  his  con- 
stituents. But  I  fear  these  men  miss  the 
point,  for  if  the  Congressman  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  those 
who  live  within  his  district  then  what  U  he 
responsible  for?  During  this  89th  Congress 
we  are  no  longer  even  responsible  for  legis- 
lation. That  job  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Executive  Office  Building  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

In  Norway,  a  system  of  centralized  case- 
work for  the  members  of  the  legislature,  as 
has  been  suggested  before  this  committee 
ancLby  other  critics  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment, has  apparently  worked  well.  For  each 
member  of  the  Norwegian  parliament,  the 
Storling,  a  caseworker,  or  Onbudsmann  Is 
appointed.''  But  the  drawbacks  of  this  sys- 
tem If  transplanted  In  the  United  States 
would  soon  become  apparent.  The  Onbuds- 
mann would  be  merely  one  bureaucrat  deal- 
ing with  another.  He  would  be  only  another 
officeworker,  would  hold  no  mandate  from 
anybody,  and  would  have  none  of  the  prestige 
or  other  Influence  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 
It  would  just  be  adding  another  process  Into 
the  already  overgrown  collection  of  bureaus, 
agencies,  departments,  boards,  committees, 
authorities,  and  other  offices.  Besides  elimi- 
nating substantial  portion  of  the  personal 
contact  between  a  Congressman  and  his  con- 
stituents, and  thereby  damaging  the  Con- 
gressman's  ability   to    accurately   represent 


'The  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
(PCPC)  Is  a  privately  supported  educational 
organization  located  In  New  York  City.  Bi- 
partisan and  nonprofit  by  specific  Intent,  It 
was  established  in  1954,  and  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing men  as  members  of  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors: Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  chair- 
man; James  A.  Farley,  Steve  Mitchell,  Len 
Hall,  and  Mead  Alcorn. 

« Created  by  H.  Res.  795,  on  July  2,  1964. 

"Information  provided  by  the  Norwegian 
Consulate,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


them,  it  would  subject  the  petitioning  con- 
stituent to  an  even  longer  and  more  annoy- 
ing wait  for  satisfaction  of  his  request  or 
complaint. 

I  feel  that  the  present  procedure  for  han- 
dling congressional  inquiries  Is  both  desirable 
and  efficient.  I  believe  It  should  be  main- 
tained. 

Another  area  which  has  attracted  my 
attention  for  the  last  21/2  years  Is  that  of  the 
lack  of  automation  in  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  appears  to  be  the  popular  con- 
ception even  among  the  members  of  Con- 
gress that  computers  and  cybernetic  systems 
are  for  use  only  in  science  and  technology. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  I  submit  that  we  are  missing  a 
great  opportunity  In  not  adapting  new  tech- 
niques of  automation  to  the  needs  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  some  progress 
made  In  certain  limited  areas,  but  there  has 
not  been  a  comprehensive  program  to  better 
utilize  better  programs  in  cybernetics  for 
the  Improvement  of  governmental  opera- 
tions and  we  have  lagged  too  long:  Not  long 
ago  we  saw  the  first  completely  automated 
post  office  go  into  operation  but  with  a  dis- 
appointing lack  of  success.  We  must  im- 
prove. 

While  there  are  still  some  duties  which 
cannot  be  delegated  to  a  machine,  there  are 
certainly  many  others  of  a  routine  nature 
which  could  be  more  efficiently  handled 
through  automated  means.  Reference  work 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  would  be  one 
area  where  a  computerized  research  system 
would  be  most  helpful. 

Data  analysis  now  In  use  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
other  agencies  must  be  considered  for  use 
In  the  business  of  Congress  and  its  investiga- 
tive functions.  Committees  could  make  great 
use  of  such  analysis  systems,  and  I  would 
urge  that  an  Investigation  of  possible  areas 
for  use  of  modern  computer  methods  be 
commenced. 

A  prime  area  for  Involvement  of  computer- 
ized administration  would  be  the  myriad  and 
varied  accounting  systems  employed  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  departments  in  regard 
to  financial  grants.  I  was  advised  by  Joseph 
Campbell,  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  dated  May  11,  1965.  that 
there  Is  no  standard  auditing  procedure  for 
all  of  the  governmental  units  Involved  In 
dispensing  money  for  research. 

For  example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  use 
research  contracts  but  not  direct  grants, 
while  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Interior  use  direct  grants,  contracts,  and 
cooperative  agreements  for  research.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  use  contracts 
and  grants  for  research.  However,  there  Is 
no  single  policy  which  determines  which  re- 
search arrangements  shall  be  audited,  and 
which  not. 

While  Comptroller  General  Campbell  as- 
sures me  that  the  "general  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  agencies  In  regard  to  the  audit 
of  their  activities  are  for  the  most  part  under 
continuous  review  by  us  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  accounting,  auditing,  and  investigative 
functions,"  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why 
a  uniform  procedure  In  auditing  all  grants- 
in-aid,  research  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements  Is  not  Instituted.  ITiere  is  no 
consistent  treatment  of  these  matters. 

Witness,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  certain  agencies  and  bureaus  which 
do  not  require  regular  audits  of  research 
activities — that  Is,  grants,  contracts,  and 
other  agreements— on  not  even  a  selective 
review  basis.   Certain  cooperative  agreements 


for  research  entered  into  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Forest  Service,  Economic 
Research  Service,  and  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  do 
not  contain  auditing  provisions.  The  De- 
partment of  Interior  does  not  have  any 
departmentwide  policy  for  auditing  research 
grants,  and  grants  by  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  Research  are  seldom  audited. 

It  was  not  until  June  1964  that  cooperative 
research  grants  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  Included  provisions  for  auditing  the 
cooperators'  procedures.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  never  made  an  audit  of  a 
research  contract,  and  research  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Welfare  Administration 
and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  are  not  audited  at  all.  save 
for  some  desk  reviews  In  the  Division  oi 
Internal  Audit. 

Audits  are  not  made  of  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration grants  to  nonprofit  organizations 
such  as  hospitals,  foundations,  and  educa- 
tional Institutions,  the  only  exceptions  be- 
ing those  grants  "by  the  Offlce  of  Juvenilf 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime  which  ;ire 
audited  by  the  Grants  Audit  Section  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  or  the  Divi- 
sion of  Grants  and  Aid  Audits  In  the  offlce 
of  the  Secretary. 

Further,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  now  In  the  process  of  phasing  In  an  audit 
process  by  which  Foundation  grants  awarded 
to  educational  institutions  will  be  audited 
by  the  Institution  Itself.  Only  a  periodic 
review  by  the  foundations  will  be  made  to 
determine  the  reliability  of  tlie  institutions' 
audits. 

This  inexact  and  unsure  plethora  of  pro- 
cedures and  counterprocedures,  if  investi- 
gated, will  prove  to  be  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  waste.  Periodic  computer  review  by 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  of 
all  Federal  grants  and  aid  research  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements,  I  feel,  would 
be  the  best  solution  for  this  problem.  In 
addition,  the  formulation  of  a  uniform  ac- 
counting and  auditing  procedure  should  be 
reqiiired. 

In  relating  the  above-mentioned  Incidents 
of  erratic  auditing  practices,  I  have  used 
the  language  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  as  he  replied  to  my  In- 
quiries extensively.  These  are  not  the  par- 
tisan figments  of  a  Republican  imagination 
but  rather  a  palpable  danger  to  whatever 
basis  in  fiscal  security  we  have  left  In  our 
Government. 

Chairman  Monronet,  Chairman  Madden. 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  come 
before  you  this  morning.  You  have  been 
very  patient  in  listening  to  me  and  I  th.ink 
you  for  your  attention.  I  shall  look  forward 
with  the  greatest  of  Interest  and  place  the 
highest  value  on  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee. If  members  of  the  committee  have 
any  questions  which  they  would  like  to  put 
to  me  at  this  time  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  do  my  best  to  answer  them. 


TOWARD  VIETNAM  TALKS 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  last 
year's  presidential  campaign.  President 
Johnson  several  times  characterized  his 
administration's  search  for  peace  in  this 
way : 

Our  guard  is  up — but  our  hand  of  friend- 
ship is  out. 
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Recently,  the  President  ha; 
his  policy  in  Vietnam  that  h« 
the  distinguished  Secretary  ol 
Mr.  McNamara,  and  the  Joint 
Staff  as  a  "strong  right  arm 
United  States  presence  in  Vietnam 
and  impossible  to  defeat.    On 
hand,  the  President  says  he  is 
retary  Rusk  and  Ambassador 
as    a    counterbalancing    arm 
with  getting  us  out  of  Vietnapi 
ably   through  negotiations 
lead  to  peace  and  freedom  foi 
battled  people  of  South  Vietna^n 

I  think  this  makes  sense.    I 
late  the  President  for  his 
on  both  fronts — the  tragic  and 
war  front  and  the  uncertain 
Ing  peace  front. 

I  should  like  to  offer  for  en 
Record  an  excellent  editorial 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday 
25  entitled.   "Toward   Vietnan 
This  highly  interesting  analysis 
light  on  our  effort  in  Vietnam, 
directed  toward  military  succe^ 
toward  liberty  and  a  durable 
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The  Johnson  administration 
the  military  success  on  Van  Tuon( 
with  a  convincing  demonstration 
for  early  negotiation  of  a 
ment. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Ambassador 
McGeorge   Bundy,    in   their 
television  Interview  Monday  n 
clear  that  the  Marines'  extraordln  i 
feat  has  not  revived  old  Washi 
of  military   victory.    On  the   co 
entire   tone   of   the   discussion 
Mr.  Bundy's  assertion  "that  now 
time  to  negotiate." 

In   substance,    what   President 
top  advisers  had   to  say  was   ndw 
bringing    together    many    of    the 
pieces  of  American  policy  that  ha 
gradually   since    President 
offer    of    "unconditional 
that  very  process  clarified  the 
tion  the  United  States  is  taking 
peace  contacts  and  showed  how 
ington  has  moved  in  Its  readines  i 
tate  peace  talks. 

Washington  and  Hanoi  seem  tc 
negotiating  distance  of  each  othjr 
cept  on  two  significant  points 
slstance  that  the  Vietcong 
Vietnam  at  the  conference  tabU 
Saigon  be  excluded;  and  Hanoi's 
a   coalition   government   in   Sout  i 
with  Communist  participation,  if 
nance.     On  the  first.  Washingtop 
that  Saigon   represent  South  V 
that  the  Vietcong  sit  in  Hanoi's 
On  the  second,  the  United  States 
tered  with  the  challenge  of  free 
choose  a  SoiJth  Vietnamese  Gove 

Ways  undoubtedly  can  be  fou  id 
row   these   differences   once   Hanpi 
as  Washington  clearly  has,  that 
a  negotiated  settlement.    The 
Is  whether  the  Van  Tuong  battle 
Hanoi  in  this  direction. 
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THE    GREAT    PUBLIC    SERVICE    OF 
W.  AVERELL  HARRIM  AN 


Mr.  LOVE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mous  consent  that  the 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  JOEtsoN] 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
and  include  extraneous  matte 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  just  a 
few  words  about  Averell  Harriman, 
whom  I  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable 
public  servants  of  our  times.  His 
modesty  and  unassuming  manner  some- 
times obscure  the  great  importance  of  his 
contribution  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Recently  I  attended  a  luncheon  at 
which  he  briefed  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  was  tremendously  impressed 
by  his  combination  of  Idealism  and 
imagination  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
tough  practicality  and  realism  on  the 
other  hand. 

At  a  time  in  his  life  when  many  men 
would  be  staying  by  the  fireside,  Averell 
Harriman  has  been  traveling  over  the 
world  on  a  gruelling  schedule  in  order  to 
serve  his  President  and  his  Nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  through  his 
life  rather  than  sit  back  in  the  enjoyment, 
of  his  wealth,  this  dedicated  man  has 
been  serving  his  State  and  National 
Governments  in  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to 
Gov.  Averell  Harriman. 


"PEACE  BY  FINESSE" 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  announcement  that 
the  administration  has  reversed  its  pre- 
vious stand  with  respect  to  article  19 
leaves  the  financial  future  of  the  United 
Nations  in  a  state  of  imcertainty.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  future  the 
United  Nations  will  be  severely  handi- 
capped in  its  ability  to  finance  peace- 
keeping operations.  If  so,  we  cannot  be 
complacent  about  this  and  we  should 
try  to  find  a  better  solution  before  some 
new  crisis  develops. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation  and  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  another  and  even 
more  serious  U.N.  crisis,  I  wish  to  again 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen and  to  the  attention  of  the 
administration  certain  proposals  which 
I  spelled  out  in  more  detail  last  February 
8  under  the  heading  "Peace  by  Finesse.'* 

"Peace  by  Finesse"  presents  proposals 
which  would  enable  at  least  a  part— pos- 
sibly all — of  the  small  nations  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  to  isolate  them- 
selves from  the  cold  war  in  a  General 
Assembly -protected  zone  of  peace;  to 
exclude  lx)th  military  and  covert  inter- 
vention by  any  great  power  or  for  that 
matter  by  any  nation  outside  the  zone 
of  peace.  Furthermore,  under  the  ar- 
rangement proposed,  the  shared  bound- 
aries of  the  nations  In  the  zone  of 
peace  and  tiie  external  boundaries  of  the 
entire  zone  would  be  protected  by  a  per- 
manent peace-keeping  military  force  es- 


tablished and  controlled  by  the  members 
of  the  zone  of  peace. 

I  again  call  attention  to  this  proviso 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  offers  a 
very  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  financial 
dilemma  that  now  exists  in  the  United 
Nations.  If  a  considerable  number — 
hopefully  all — of  the  small  nations  of  the 
imderdeveloped  world  would  organize 
themselves  into  one  or  more  groups  to 
exclude  the  cold  war  from  their  terri- 
tory and  to  prevent  international  wars 
from  occuning  between  their  member 
nations  or  other  nations  outside  the  zone 
of  peace,  this  would  make  it  most  un- 
likely that  a  future  conflict  such  as  the 
one  which  arose  over  thf  Congo  opera- 
tions would  again  arise. 

Because  of  this  new  situation  in  the 
UN.,  I  again  ask  my  fellow  Congiess- 
men  and  the  administration  to  sfidy  the 
proposals  of  "Peace  by  Finesse."  While 
these  proposals  should  no  doubt  be  for- 
mally introduced  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  representatives  of  some  of  the 
small  nations  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, it  would  be  helpful  for  our  U.N. 
representatives  to  informally  notify  oth- 
er countries  of  our  willingness  to  gc  along 
with  such  proposals  if  formally  placed 
before  the  General  Assembly. 

The  recent  riots  in  my  own  city  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  evidences  of  umest 
thioughout  the  world  convince  me  that 
the  wasteful  cold  war  has  aheady  gone 
on  far  too  long.  It  is  clear  that  the  social 
fabric  of  even  so  rich  a  country  as  ours 
is  being  imdermined  both  by  the  energy 
that  is  wasted  on  the  cold  war  and  by 
the  continuing  climate  of  hatt  and  dis- 
tnist  that  accompany  it.  Unless  this 
waste,  hatred,  and  distiiist  is  greatly  cur- 
tailed in  the  near  future,  I  fear  the  world 
will  drift  into  a  general  state  of  anarchy 
and  chaos  that  will  in  the  end  be  just 
as  devastating  to  the  futiu-e  of  humanity 
as  a  nuclear  war. 

The  proposals  for  establishing  a  truly 
neutral  zone  of  peace  in  which  many  if 
not  all  small  nations,  esp2cially  those  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  could  isolate 
themselves  from  the  cold  war  in  order  to 
concentrate  all  of  their  energy  on  their 
economic  development  is  the  only  for- 
mula I  know  of  which  could  make  pos- 
sible a  rapid  lowering  of  the  costs  of  the 
cold  war. 

If  a  large  part  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  took  the  steps  proposed  this 
would  automatically  eliminate  these  na- 
tions as  a  part  of  the  cold  war  battle- 
field.   As  Walter  Llppmann  has  said: 

The  end  of  the  empires  has  left  a  vacuum 
of  power  which  the  liberated  peoples  have 
not  yet  mustered  the  strength  or  found  the 
political  maturity  to  fill  without  foreign  aid. 
The  cold  war  Is  in  large  part  a  conflict  about 
whether  the  vacuum  shall  be  filled  by  Mos- 
cow, Peiping  or  Washington. 

If  this  be  true  then  it  surely  follows 
that  were  the  small  nations  to  unite  in 
a  zone  of  peace  for  the  purpose  of 
isolating  themselves  from  and  eliminat- 
ing all  interference  from  any  great 
power  from  their  territory,  this  would 
greatly  limit  the  scope  of  the  cold  war. 
No  doubt  it  would  permit  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  resume 
the  extension  of  the  detente  which  was 
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underway  when  the  Vietnam  escalation 
brought  it  to  a  halt.  Though  it  Is  mere 
guesswork  to  try  to  predict  what  such 
a  move  would  do  to  United  States-China 
relations,  it  seems  certain  that  it  would 
not  exacerbate  them.  Hopefully  it  might 
make  it  possible  to  begin  normalizing 
them. 

The  world  dare  not  permit  another 
Congo-type  crisis  to  occur  while  the 
United  Nations  is  imable,  as  it  now  is, 
to  finance  a  peacekeeping  operation.  A 
new  crisis,  under  existing  circumstances, 
would  be  very  likely  to  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  U.N.  and  a  nuclear  world 
war  III.  Some  alternative  to  the  present 
uncertainty  must  be  found. 

In  my  opinion  humanity  has  never 
been  at  such  a  crossroads  as  now  con- 
fronts us.  If  we  do  not  now  choose  and 
begin  to  travel  the  road  toward  world 
peace  and  brotherhood,  then  I  fear  that 
we  will  continue  on  the  road  of  distrust 
and  hatred  that  has  been  followed  for 
too  long  already,  and  which  in  the  end 
will  bring  humanity  to  destruction  in 
one  way  or  other. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 
MULTER  IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  SAL- 
ARY INCREASE  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  arid 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  today  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  support  of  a  salary  in- 
crease for  Federal  employees  to  the 
Senate  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee: 
Statement  Sxjbmitted  by  Hon.  Abraham  J. 

Multer  to  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 

Civn,   SERv^cE  Committee  in   Support   of 

Federal  Pay  Legislation,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  submit  my  statement  In  support  of  Fed- 
eral pay  legislation  and  Intend  to  discuss 
H.R.  10281  known  as  the  Gox'ernment  Em- 
ployees Salary  Comparability  Act  which  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  August  16, 
1D65.  It  Is  expected  that  the  House  will 
shortly  act  on  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain  Fed- 
er.il  officers  and  employees  and  to  rstablish' a 
Federal  Salary  Review  CommlssiOL.  This 
legislation  rests  on  the  policy  ol  comparabil- 
ity which  means  that  Federal  salary  rates  are 
to  be  com{}arable  to  those  paid  in  private  en- 
terprise for  the  same  level  of  work. 

The  policy  of  comparability  of  Federal  and 
private  enterprise  salaries  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  87-793.  partly  imple- 
mented by  Public  Law  88-426  and  we  hope 
will  be  reaffirmed  by  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation. Comparability  is  accepted  by  or- 
ganized labor  and  all  Federal  employees  as 
a  sound  and  valid  concept  which  satisfies  the 
needs  of  both  workers  and  management.  A 
concept  remains  Just  that  unless  its  bene- 
fits nre  made  available  to  those  fcr  whom  it 
Is  Intended.  Today  not  a  single  Federal 
salary  Is  within  close  approximation  of  full 
comparability  with  its  opposite  number  in 
private  industry.  Although  this  legislation 
will  not  achieve  full  comparability,  its  en- 


actment wUl  honor,  through  moderate  but 
timely  and  meaningful  salary  adjustments, 
our  determination  to  bring  this  policy  to 
fulfillment. 

The  salary  adjustments  provided  t^~  this 
bill  would  bring  postal  and  other  Federal 
salaries  in  the  lower  grades  and  levels  to 
comparable  levels  with  private  Industry  rates 
in  effect  for  approximately  the  midpoint  be- 
tween Pebuary-March  1965  and  February- 
March  1966.  For  the  middle  and  the  higher 
grades  and  levels  comparability  wUl  relate 
to  private  rates  of  a  year  to  18  months  earlier. 
This  bUl  would  correct  some  three-fifths  of 
existing  comparability  lag  of  nearly  30 
months  In  the  lower  grades  and  levels  and 
would  substantially  reduce  the  lag  lor  the 
other  grades  and  levels. 

This  bill  provides  for  two  separate  salary 
adjustments,  one  of  4V^  percent,  subject  to 
technical  adjustments,  in  every  salary  step 
rate  and  range  of  rates  In  the  statutory  salary 
system  on  October  1,  1965,  and  the  other 
to  become  effective  a  year  later  under  a 
special  two  factor  formula  set  forth  In  the 
bill.  I  win  not  attempt  to  detail  the  man- 
ner In  which  these  increases  are  to  be  com- 
puted. But  we  can  be  satisfied  that  they 
will  result  in  comparability  with  private  en- 
terprise rates,  for  salaries  of  (>ostaI  and  the 
Federal  employees  In  the  lower  grades  and 
levels  for  approximately  August-September 
1965. 

This  legislation  scores  a  breakthrough  In 
the  improvement  of  Federal  employees  over- 
time and  holiday  pay  provisions  and  brings 
them  closer  to  the  provisions  of  modern,  for- 
ward-loo'.cing  private  enterprise. 

This  legislation  should  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  postal  field  service  which 
has  labored  under  archaic  strictures  In  the 
field  of  overtime  work.  Substitute  emplojrees 
who  do  a  great  deal  of  postal  work  receive 
only  straight  hourly  rate  pay  without  re- 
gard to  the  length  or  the  irregularity  of 
their  daily  and  weekly  duty  assignments. 
Not  are  premium  rates  paid  for  Saturday  or 
Sunday  work  to  these  employees.  This  im- 
Just  situation  is  corrected  by  the  bill. 

Severance  pay  allowance  Is  Included  In 
H.B.  10281,  to  Federal  employees  who  are 
separated  from  service  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  and  who  are  not  yet  eligible  for 
Immediate  civil  service  retirement  beneSts. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  Improves  existing  law 
by  providing  the  mechanism  for  evaluation 
and  comparison  of  all  Federal  civilian 
salaries  including  Federal  executives.  Judges 
and  Members  of  Congress.  Automatic  ad- 
justment in  salary  rates  of  Federal  execu- 
tives. Judges  and  Members  of  Congress  tliat 
will  maintain  present  salary  relationship 
among  these  groups  and  between  them  and 
Government  employees  working  under  the 
general  schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  provided  for  by  this 
legislation. 

We  must  redeem  the  pledges  made  by  the 
Congress,  and  by  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  that  Federal  salary  rates  shall 
be  comparable  to  those  paid  by  private  en- 
tei  prise  for  the  same  levels  of  work.  Tt  Is 
th\  honest  and  decent  thing  to  do,  sind  we 
owt  it  to  the  vast  army  of  loyal  and  dedl- 
cp.tcd  Federal  employees  without  whom  our 
Government  could  not  carry  on  its  work. 

There  must  be  one  salary  standard,  for 
both  Federal  and  private  enterprise  em- 
ployees. Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to 
attract  and  keep  the  proper  type  of  Govern- 
ment employee.  To  pay  Federal  employees 
less  Is  shortsighted  and  in  the  long  rcn 
costs  more. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  favorably  con- 
sider legislation  which  embodies  the  same 
provisions  as  H.R.  10281. 


VISTA   AT  WORK 
Mr.  LOVE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  promising  new  programs  of  the 
Great  Society  is  Volimteers  in  Service  to 
America. 

The  following  expression  of  editorial 
support  for  VISTA  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Journal- American  of  August  21, 
1965.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues: 

VISTA  at  Work 

VISTA,  daring  In  its  conception,  is  daring 
in  its  first  great  adventure.  VISTA  is  the 
alphabetical  brevity  of  Volunteers  In  Ser\'- 
ice  To  America.  It  is  the  domestic  counter- 
part of  the  Peace  Corps.  That  very  fact  con- 
fronts it  with  an  immense  challenge  and  a 
grand  opportunity. 

Rising  eagerly  to  both,  VISTA  has  selected 
several  Impoverished  Eireas  of  Greater  New 
York  for  its  first  great  attack  on  the  sordid 
handicaps  caused  by  slum  environment,  des- 
titution, and  other  afflictions  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

VISTA  cannot  abolish  poverty.  It  does 
not  profess  it  can.  But  there  are  squalid 
products  of  poverty  that  can  be  alleviated 
and  this  is  VISTA's  purpose.  Its  volunteers 
may  not  achieve  headlines.  But  they  will 
earn  the  blessings  of  the  multitudes  they 
succor. 


THE    CALIFORNIA    ANARCHY 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  social  apologists 
have  decided  to  drop  the  subject  of  the 
recent  anarchy  in  California  since  they 
have  been  unable  to  pin  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  insurrection  on  everyone 
but  the  guilty.  So  far,  we  have  been 
told  that  this  race  riot  had  no  racial 
overtones.  We  have  been  told  that  it 
can  be  blamed  on  the  hot  weather,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  explained  why 
the  heat  has  not  produced  this  phenome- 
non before.  Now  we  know  what  spon- 
taneous combustion  is.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  was  because  of  poverty,  yet 
no  one  has  been  able  to  rationalize  why 
similar  race  riots  did  not  occur  in  the 
depth  of  the  depression.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  chief 
of  police,  though  no  one  has  established 
that  he  did  anything  other  than  attempt 
to  preserve  law  and  order.  Every  possi- 
bility of  putting  the  blame  on  someone 
else  has  been  explored  and  each  has 
failed. 

This  artless  dodging  has  failed  simply 
because  the  responsibility  lies  in  one 
place  and  no  other:  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  Negro  who  has  demanded  the  moon 
and  the  white  man  who  has  promised 
to  give  it  to  him  without  requiring  any 
personal  responsibility  of  him. 

Here  in  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Shreveport  Times  Is  the  truth  the  dema- 
gogues— so  spelled — of  the  left  are  try- 
ing to  avoid:  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  crimes  committed  in  California  in 
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the  name  of  civil  rights  lies 
sponsibility  of  the  Negro 
on  by  Communist  agitators, 
Graham  has  pointed  out. 
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The  horrible  and   bloody 
Los  Angeles — which  has  taken 
lives,  wounded  more  than  800, 
In  some  2,800  arrests  and  an 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
fire,     vandalism     and 
anarchy. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  on  a 
the    rioting    in    Chicago    and 
Mass.,     and     of     the     spread 
type  of  murder  and  general 
fornla  cities  adjacent  to  Los 

It   was   anarchy   also   at 
at  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  in  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant    sections 
a    year    to    2    years    ago 
Negroes    destroyed     sections 
fire   and   general   vandalism 
of  both  New  York  and  New 
the  outbreaks  there  as 
or   attempted  destruction,  of 
government  to  enforce  laws. 

The  seriousness  of  the  Los 
tlon — and  somewhat  related 
radically  around   the   Nation 
underestimated.    In  Los  Angelc  i 
trouble    about    integrated 
voting  rights,  about 
ployment,  or  about  where 
schools.     Many    public    and 
officials  all  over  the  State  of 
Negroes,  many  of  them  elected 
and  others  elected  to  high  posl^ 
parties  or  civic  organizations. 

The  rebellion  was  against 
and  legal  civic  authority. 

In  the  Nation  everything  tha ; 
Government  can  guarantee  to 
enable  him  legitimately  to  mov« 
upward   economically   and 
civic  affairs  has  been   granted 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the 
Rights  Act. 

But,  there  is  Negro  refusal  to 
paths  set  even  by  these  Federal 
is  spontaneous  violence;  also  o 
lence;  and  some  see  this  or 
lence    as    not    necessarily 
means  but  as  part  of  a  progran , 
would   spread   throughout   the 

Evangelist    Billy    Graham, 
stands  tall  in  any  group  deman^l 
of  opportunity,  equality  of 
and  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  Negroes,  said  in  North 
Saturday  night,  In  discussing 
geles  horror: 

"Sinister  forces  In  the  countf'y 
to  set  race  against   race  and 
class   with   the   ruthless 
throwing  the  Government.    In 
ous  situation   we  need  tough 
well    as    a    great    spiritual 
America." 

He  said  he  believes  the  Negrc 
Angeles,    Chicago,    and 
"only  the  beginning — a  dress 
revolution." 

In  Los  Angeles,  one  public 
stand  out  above  all  others  so 
statements  that  we  have  seen 
He  is  Police  Chief  William 
tlonally  noted  for  his 
ciency,  for  his  calmness,  and 
to  racial  discrimination  of  an] 

"A  campaign  around  the 
credit  police  has  had  some 
"The  people  of  the  Nation  miiit 
their  police  forces,  behind  their 
ment  authorities.  Instead  of 
every  time  a  racial  angle 
violence." 
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Then  someone  popped  up  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Aren't  you  reading  racial  overtones 
into  this   (Los  Angeles)    situation?" 

"I'm  not  readmg  anything  into  anything," 
replied  Chief  Parker.  "This  insurrection  is 
in  and  by  an  area  that  Is  98  piercent  Negro 
and  the  other  2  percent  nonwhite.  That  ^s 
simple  fact." 

The  Los  Angeles  violence  started  when 
police  sought  to  arrest  a  Negro  drunken 
driver  in  Watts,  an  area  of  some  42  square 
miles  (which  would  be  the  equivalent, 
roughly,  of  5  miles  by  8 1/2  miles  in  dimen- 
sions)  and  were  attacked  by  Negroes. 

That  has  been  the  situation  over  the  coun- 
try— if  a  policeman,  even  a  Negro  police- 
man— seeks  to  arrest  a  Negro,  in  a  solidly 
Negro  area,  violence  seems  almost  certain  to 
break  out.  In  one  city,  Negroes  blocked 
police  and  firemen  trying  to  rescue  a  dying 
baby  from  a  house.  In  Los  Angeles  more 
than  2.000  fires  were  set. 

In  Berkeley,  Calif..  Negroes  and  whites 
sought  to  stop  a  U.S.  troop  train  last  week 
carrying  forces  to  a  port  to  embark  to  Viet- 
nam. When  a  Negro  woman  hanging  on  to 
the  side  of  a  car  platform  was  pulled  loose 
by  a  policeman,  she  let  loose  with  charges  of 
"police  brutality.'" 

Mayor  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles,  as  strong  a 
friend  as  Negroes  have  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
stood  behind  his  police  force.  He  denounced 
those  who  talked  of  police  brutality  and  gave 
orders  to  Chief  Parker  to  have  his  men  shoot 
to  kill  in  their  own  protection. 

Lt.  Gov.  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  of  California, 
Acting  Governor,  told  the  guard  commanders 
that  U  It  took  shooting  to  quell  the  anarchis- 
tic outbreak,  the  guard  was  to  shoot.  It  did. 
Undoubtedly  It  inflicted  far  more  casualties 
among  the  insurrectionists  than  did  the 
police. 

In  all  of  these  cases  now,  whether  it  is 
Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago,  or  Springfield.  Mass., 
there  are  frank  and  repeated  charges  from 
public  leaders  of  all  types  that  outsiders 
play  a  major  part  in  instigating  local  vio- 
lence. 

The  Times  pointed  out  some  time  ago  that 
wherever  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  went,  vio- 
lence seemed  to  follow  at  some  later  period; 
that  often  this  violence  was  a  type  figura- 
tively to  make  blood  ooze  from  the  steps  of 
King.  He  was  in  Los  Angeles  not  long  ago, 
and  Chicago,  too.  The  Selma  trotible  fol- 
lowed his  appearance  there.  And  what  is 
true  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  has  been 
true  of  James  Farmer  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE)— here  In  Louisiana 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  King  now  says  he  will 
return  to  Los  Angeles  today,  although  Cali- 
fornia Governor  Brown  urged  him  to  stay 
away. 

One  encouraging  thing  In  all  of  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  some  Negro  leaders  at  local 
levels  around  the  Nation  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  their  national  leaders  means 
only  trouble  for  everyone. 

In  Americus,  Ga.,  a  few  days  ago,  Sammy 
Mahone,  Negro  local  leader  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee  (SNCC),  said  after  the  troubles  there: 

"We've  been  operating  successfully  for  3 
years.  Now,  we  have  got  to  find  some  way  to 
clean  up  the  mess  Dr.  King  Is  leaving  be- 
hind. They  (Dr.  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference)  have  got  our  Negrc-es 
brainwashed  with  big  promises  but  there  is 
plenty  of  us  don't  want  anything  to  do 
with  him." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  In  a  survey  of 
some  of  the  southern  cities  where  Dr.  King's 
pressure  has  been  followed  by  bloody  vio- 
lence, quoted  Paul  Anthony,  field  director 
of  the  biracial  southern  regional  council,  a 
group  based  at  Atlanta  to  study  race  rela- 
tions, as  saying  that  local  Negro  leaders 
were  "getting  sick"  of  the  personality  cult 
or  one-man  leadership  of  Dr.  King. 

In  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  where  there  was 
terrible  and   bloody  violence  a   while  back. 


local  Negro  leaders  say  they  don't  want  to 
ever  see  Dr.  King  again. 

"He  left  St.  Augustine  a  sick  city,"  said 
one. 

"He  and  his  organization  put  the  screw.s 
on  us  tight,"  said  R.  B.  Hayllng,  a  St.  Aug- 
ustine Negro  dentist  and  originally  a  King 
lieutenant.  "He  walked  out  and  left  us 
without  even  ball  money." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
over  the  Nation  in  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  uprising  against,  and 
an  ever-increasing  opposition  to  law  and 
order,  and  those  officially  entrusted  to  en- 
force it.  This  does  not  mean  racial  matters 
alone:  It  applies  to  all  forms  of  crime,  but 
much  of  the  Increase  in  crime  is  racial  and 
stems  from  racial  troubles.  The  FBI  records 
show  this. 

In  Chicago,  a  bloody  battle  broke  out  when 
policemen  entered  a  building  to  make  an 
arrest  and  a  Negro  woman  standing  at  the 
door  shouted:  "He  (a  policeman)  touched 
me."  The  policeman's  coat  sleeve  had  grazed 
her  arm.  The  Negro  slogan  seems  to  be 
"Touch  me  not"  in  the  big  cities  where  law 
enforcement  is  concerned. 

Billy  Graham  says  th:it  Congress  should 
drop  all  other  proposed  laws  it  has  pendinu 
and  turn  its  full  attention  to  restoration 
of,  and  respect  for,  law  and  order  in  this 
country.  He  Is  speaking,  of  course,  of 
presumably  white  gun  murderers  such  a.s 
those  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana  as  well  n.s 
Negro  gun  murderers  in  Louisiana,  Georgl-.i 
and  North  Carolina. 

But  the  anarchistic  outbreaks  have  been 
of  the  type  now  found  In  Los  Angeles.  Un- 
less these  are  stopped,  and  stopped  quickly 
Billy  Graham's  words  at  the  start  of  this  edi- 
torial may  prove  far  too  prophetically  trxie. 

The  Los  Angeles  battle  area  is  not  a  ghetto. 
It  has  hundreds  of  brick  or  stucco  bungalows 
with  front  and  rear  landscaped  yards  and 
facing  boulevard-type  paved  streets.  It  hn.^ 
a  poor  section — if  the  area  is  a  ghetto,  so  are 
much  of  Broadmoor  and  Queensborough. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICAN  WORKER: 
AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  LOVE.  Ml'.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  TMr.  Holland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  oi 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  the  first  in  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  employment 
problems  of  the  older  American  workei-. 
The  witness  before  the  subcommittee  '.va.s 
the  distinguished  and  eloquent  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Honorable  W.  Willard 
Wirtz.  who  highlighted  in  his  testimony 
the  major  findings  and  recommendation- 
of  the  excellent  report  he  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  under  section  715 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This 
report  entitled  "The  Older  American 
Worker:  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment" is  one  that  I  hope  will  be  studied 
by  all  Members  of  the  Congress.  Dui-ing 
the  course  of  the  select  subcommittee's 
hearings,  we  expect  to  explore  the  major 
problems  discussed  in  the  Secretary's 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  these  hear- 
ings is  one  that  has  long  called  for  thor- 
ough congressional  study.  It  is  generally 
recognized — and  the  Secretary's  report. 
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"The  Older  American  Worker,"  substan- 
tiates the  fact — that  the  worker  who  loses 
a  job,  when  he  is  in  his  middle  forties  or 
older,  typically  encounters  much  more 
severe  difBculty  than  does  the  younger 
worker  in  gaining  reemployment.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  all  too  often,  the  older 
worker  finds  himself  the  victim  of  age 
discrimination  in  employer  hiring  prac- 
tices. 

My  subcommittee  has  a  special  con- 
cern with  legislation  to  improve  the  util- 
ization of  American  manpower,  as  shown 
in  our  hearings  on  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  its 
successive  amendments.  In  that  act,  as 
well  as  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  and  other  major  legislation  that 
has  come  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  there  are  provisions 
specifically  directed  toward  improving 
the  job  opportunities  of  yoimg  peoi^le. 
These  provisions  were  greatly  needed, 
since  for  some  years  the  statistics  on  im- 
employment  among  yoimg  workers,  par- 
ticularly among  young  Negroes,  have 
told  us  how  imperative  it  is  that  we  de- 
velop an  effective  national  policy  for 
helping  youth  make  the  often-difficult 
transition  from  school  to  employment. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  concern  for 
the  employment  problems  of  youth,  we 
must  not  neglect  the  problems — less  vis- 
ible, less  dramatic,  but  nevertheless  im- 
portant— of  the  experienced,  mature 
worker  whose  age  has  become  a  black 
mark  against  him  in  the  eyes  of  many 
prospective  employers.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  society  is  wast- 
ing valuable  manpower  resources,  as  well 
as  imposing  needless  hardships  upon 
thousands  of  workers  and  their  families, 
as  a  result  of  unjustifiable  hiring  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  age. 

So  far.  in  the  89th  Congress,  a  large 
number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  older  American  work- 
ers. Many  of  these  fall  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  others  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  Committees.  The  fact  that  so 
many  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
recently  introduced  legislation  on  this 
subject  testifies,  in  Itself,  to  the  growing 
recognition  that  action  is  needed  to  en- 
able the  older  worker  to  compete  for 
employment  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis 
with  yoimger  workers — not  to  receive 
pi'eferential  treatment,  but  simply  to 
have  prospective  employers  evaluate  him 
on  the  basis  of  his  merits  and  capabil- 
ities, rather  than  according  to  an  arbi- 
trary yardstick  of  calendar  age. 

A  number  of  bills  are  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  in  these  hearings.  Iden- 
tical bills,  H.R.  10634  and  H.R.  10635, 
have  been  introduced  by  myself  and  my 
colleague  on  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI, 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Older  Workers.  This  proposed  Commis- 
sion is  to  consist  of  distinguished  citizens 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  by  June  30.  1967,  its 
detailed  recommendations  for  appropri- 
ate Federal  legislation  to  improve  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  older  workers. 


The  Commission  Is  to  be  given  a  broad 
mandate  to  examine  all  conditions  that 
handicap  the  older  Jobseeker,  but  it  will 
be  particularly  directed  to  develop  pro- 
posals for  expanded  programs  to  provide 
continuing  education  and  skill  training 
to  workers  throughout  their  working 
lives  in  order  to  protect  them  against 
the  educational  deficiencies  and  skill  ob- 
solescence from  which  so  many  older 
workers  now  suffer.  The  Commission 
will  also  be  instructed  to  propose  means 
for  reducing  the  barriers  to  the  older 
worker's  mobility  in  the  job  market,  as 
well  as  to  his  employment,  that  result 
from  such  factors  as  current  private 
pension  plan  aiTangements  and  exces- 
sively rigid  adherence  by  employers  to 
promotion-from-within  policies. 

In  addition  to  the  Holland-O'Hara  bill, 
the  subcommittee  has  before  it  various 
other  bills  relating  to  the  emplojmient 
problems  of  older  workers.  Among  the 
proposals  embodied  in  these  bills  are: 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Older 
Workers,  within  the  Department  of 
Labor,  with  primary  responsibility  for 
the  promotion  of  increased  employment 
opportumties  for  workers  40  years  of 
age  and  over;  Federal  prohibition  of  un- 
justifiable discrimination  in  emplojmient 
on  grounds  of  age,  through  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act;  estab- 
lishment of  a  continuing  program  of  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  projects 
to  demonstrate  to  employers  the  capa- 
bilities and  productivity  of  older  workers; 
establishment  of  a  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  private  nonprofit  organizations 
engaged  in  assisting  older  workers  to  find 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  older  American 
workers  is  a  broad  one,  with  many  facets. 
I  will  only  outline  here  several  of  the 
more  important  questions  with  which  the 
subcommittee  will  be  concerned,  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings. 

At  what  age  does  a  worker  move.  In 
the  eyes  of  most  employers,  into  the 
"older  worker"  category?  At  the  age  of 
45?  At  the  age  of  40,  or  even  younger? 
Has  this  age  which  marks  the  "older 
worker"  shifted  downward  in  recent 
years,  and,  if  so,  why? 

What  has  been  the  experience  in  those 
States  which  have  enacted  specific  legis- 
lation against  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment? Have  these  laws,  where  they 
exist,  been  sufficiently  publicized  so  that 
older  workers  are  really  aware  of  the 
protection  being  offered  them?  Has  ef- 
fective enforcement  machinery  been  es- 
tablished by  the  States  with  such  laws? 

Does  the  enactment  of  anti-age-dis- 
crimination laws  now  appear  likely  to 
spread  generally  through  the  50  States? 
Is  Federal  legislation  called  for,  in  any 
case,  whatever  the  prospects  for  a  rapid 
growth  of  State  laws  forbidding  age 
discrimination? 

How  can  workers  be  enabled,  through- 
out the  course  of  their  working  lives,  to 
update  and  upgrade  their  education  and 
skills,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  having  their  employment  oppor- 
tunities destroyed  by  the  rapid  tech- 
nological and  economic  change  which 
characterizes  the  United  States  today? 


Can  large-scale  programs  be  developed 
to  provide  released  time,  during  the 
workday,  for  study  and  traini.ife,  or  to 
make  available  to  workers  periods  of  full- 
time  study  amd  training — while  main- 
taining without  interruption  the  regular 
incomes  of  workers  engaged  in  these 
programs? 

What  should  be  the  respective  shares 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments,  as  well  as  the  employers 
themselves,  in  the  financing  of  these  new 
education  and  training  programs  for 
matm'e  workers? 

Are  current  private  pension  plan  ar- 
rangements damaging  the  older  work- 
er's prospects  for  reemplojmient,  once 
he  becomes  unemployed?  Are  they  also 
severely  constricting  the  employed  older 
worker's  freedom  to  move  to  more  attrac- 
tive job  opportunities?  Do  employers 
frequently  refuse  to  hire  workers  who 
will  be  unable  to  accumulate  enough 
years  of  service  with  the  employer  to 
qualify  for  a  pension  under  the  employ- 
er's private  plan — or  who  can  only  be 
provided  a  pension  at  a  high  cost  to  the 
employer,  in  relntion  to  the  worker's 
years  of  service?  Do  thousands  of  work- 
ers, as  they  ?row  older,  find  themselves 
"locked  in"  to  jobs  that  are  less  well  paid 
and  make  less  use  of  their  sltills  than 
other  jobs  available  to  them,  primarily 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  years 
of  accumulated  credits  toward  a  private 
pension  by  changing  jobs? 

What  programs  now  exist  to  develop 
objective  and  authoritative  analyses  of 
the  work  capacities  and  training  capabil- 
ities of  workers  in  their  forties,  in  their 
fifties,  and  older?  Do  these  programs 
need  substantial  expansion,  with  greater 
Federal  financial  support?  Do  we  need 
a  greatly  increased  effort  to  inform  em- 
ployers, promptly  and  systematically,  of 
the  results  of  such  studies  of  the  work 
and  training  potentials  of  older  workers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  many  other 
questions  are  immediately  relevant  to  a 
serious  investigation  of  the  handicaps 
which  today  prevent  the  skills  of  so  many 
older  American  workers  from  being  fully 
utilized.  Easy  answers  to  these  complex 
questions  are  not  available.  I  am  con- 
fident, however,  that  these  subcommittee 
hearings  will  naake  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion toward  clearer  understanding  of  the 
employment  problems  of  the  older 
worker  and  provide  a  basis  for  action 
by  the  Congress  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. 


ENTHRONEMENT  OF  HIS  EMINENCE. 
THE  MOST  REVEREND  JOHN  PAT- 
RICK CODY,  AS  ARCHBISHOP  OP 
THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OP  CHICAGO 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  attend  the  en- 
thronement on  Tuesday  of  His  Emi- 
nence, the  Most  Reverend  John  Patrick 
Cody  as  archbishop  of  the  archdiocese 
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of  Chicago.     The  occasion  v 
place  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
in  Chicago  was  one  of  the 
sive.  colorful,  and  significant 
which  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
tiful  ritual  particularly  befitt^ 
leader  of  the  largest  diocese  in 
States  and  the  third  largest 
world.     Ai-chbishop  Cody  nolir 
the  sixth  in  the  distinguished 
of  Roman  Catholic   ar 
began  in  1880.    He  follows 
Patrick  A.   Feehan.  James 
George  W.  Mundelein,  Samuel 
and  Albert  G.  Meyer,  all  of 
important  contributions  to 
Itual   and   secular  development 
city.    We  are  sure  that 
will  add  many  shining  pages 
ing  record  written  by  his 

Mr.  Speaker,  Archbishop 
i-eer  supports  his  elevation 
post.    His  has  been  a  long  re^or 
complishments  in  Rome,  in 
in  St.  Louis,  and  most  recently 
Orleans.    The  affection  of  th^  t 
New  Orleans  for  Archbishop 
their  regret  in  his  leaving  ' 
fested  most  clearly  on  the 
his  departure  from  that 
Chicago  are  proud  to  welcome 
new  position  of  leadership. 

I  was  interested  to  note 
relationships  between  churcli 
contained  on  Archbishop 
arms.    On  the  left  side  is  the 
the  archdiocese.    There  is 
a  mjrthical  bird  which  rose  ou 
ashes.    That  symbolizes  the 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  also  the 
cago  which  rose  out  of  its 
the  great  fire  of  1871. 

On   the  right  side,  the 
personal  coat  of  arms  portra* 
Cody  family  shield,  bearing 
wyvern  on  a  red  field.    His 
a  fireman,  was  from  Tipperaty 
mother  was  from  County  Coifc 
instance,  the  red  field  is 
with  some  additional  change^ 
These  were  the  main  colors 
of  Pope  Plus  xn.    Archbishoi  i 
ordained  in  1931,  and  was 
the  staff  of  the  Vatican 
state  in  1933,  where  he  wor: 
future  pontiffs.  Pope  Plus  XU 
Giovanni  Battista   Montini 
Paul  VI.    Pope  Pius  xn 
to  the  episcopate. 

The  star  above  the  wyvern 
of  Our  Lady  of  Humility,  ths 
of  the  North  American 
Archbishop  Cody  studied  for 
hood,  where  he  was  awarded 
grees  in  philosophy  and 
where  he  served  for  a  time 
to   the  director.     The   wyveitn 
charged  with  ermine  for  pa 
Joseph  Cardinal  Hitter,  ari 
Louis.     Chicago's  new  ar 
son  of  the  Midwest,  and  in 
turned  to  his  native  St.  Louis 
lor  in  the  archdiocese  and 
Cardinal  John  Glennon.    It 
duty  to  give  absolution  whe^ 
Glennon  died  in  1946.   A  year 
signor  Cody  became  auxiliary 
Archbishop  Joseph  E.  Rittei 
Glennon 's  successor. 
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Also  in  St.  Louis,  he  directed  a  relief 
program  for  Italian  and  Germany  pris- 
oners of  war.  He  directed  St.  Louis  area 
Catholic  clubs  for  servicemen  and  was 
honored  by  a  citation  from  President 
Roosevelt.  On  the  coat  of  arms,  a  quill 
pen  in  the  mouth  of  the  wyvern  denotes 
the  office  of  chancellor  that  he  held  in 
St.  Louis.  The  quill  is  also  a  symbol  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  baptismal 
patron  of  Aichbishop  Cody. 

The  fleur-de-lis  has  a  triple  signifi- 
cance on  the  coat  of  arms.  It  is  on  the 
arms  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  arch- 
bishop served  many  years.  It  is  on  the 
arms  of  the  late  Cardinal  Glennon  for 
whom  he  worked;  and  it  pays  homage  to 
Pope  Paul  VI,  for  whom  he  was  an  assist- 
ant long  ago  in  Rome,  and  who  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  See  of  Chicago. 

The  aims,  of  course,  tell  but  a  part  of 
the  already  memorable  story  of  Arch- 
bishop Cody.  In  1956  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Kansas  City-St.  Joseph  Arch- 
diocese, where  he  served  for  5  years  and 
established  a  reputation  for  determined 
administration,  particularly  in  further- 
ance of  Catholic  education.  In  1961  he 
became  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of 
New  Orleans,  and  he  later  assumed  full 
leadership  of  that  diocese.  There,  with 
the  winds  of  racial  bitterness  swirling 
about  his  head,  he  showed  his  courage 
and  determination  as  he  met  his  stern- 
est test  in  leading  his  church  toward  ra- 
cial justice.  Though  he  has  been  con- 
demned by  segregationists,  he  has  main- 
tained a  progressive  course. 

The  basic  teaching  of  the  church  on  racial 
justice  Is  unequivocal — 

He  said  this  week. 

It  is  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  permits 
no  quibbling.  Christ  told  His  Apostles  to 
go  teach  all  nations;  He  died  for  all  men — 
regardless  of  their  racial  origin.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  found- 
ed as  it  is  on  the  soundest  principles  of 
human  dignity  and  human  rights,  will  solve 
this  problem  which  has  beleaguered  our 
country  for  more  than  a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Archbishop  Cody's  vision 
and  insight  augurs  well  not  only  for  the 
members  of  his  own  flock  in  the  Catholic 
Church  but  they  will  be  an  inspiration 
also  to  the  people  of  all  faiths.  A  forth- 
right, able,  and  courageous  leader  has 
tissumed  leadership  in  the  largest  Ameri- 
can diocese.  I  know  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  people  of  my  district  and 
of  Chicago  in  extending  our  heartest  con- 
gratulations to  Archbishop  Cody  and  in 
wishing  him  the  best  of  good  luck  and 
good  health  as  he  undertakes  his  new 
duties : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1965] 
New  Chicago  Shepherd:  John  Patrick  Codt 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  appointed  a  man  of  big 
shoulders  to  Carl  Sandburg's  "city  of  big 
shoulders."  The  new  shepherd  of  Chicago's 
almost  2.6  million  Roman  Catholics  looks 
like  a  man  who  might  have  been  a  Notre 
Dame  tackle  in  the  Rockne  days  but  has  since 
lost  his  battle  with  the  scales.  Just  under 
6  feet  tall,  he  worries  about  his  weight,  which 
hovers  close  to  230  pounds,  but  also  enjoys 
a  good  dinner,  though  he  Is  frequently  too 
busy  to  enjoy  It  In  style. 

Archbishop  John  Patrick  Cody,  whose 
friendly  Irish  features  suggest  that  he  could 
not  be  named  anything  else,  did  not  attend 
Notre  Dame.  He  was  born  December  24,  1907, 
m  St.  Loul.s  .and  from  the  day  he  entered 


the  St.  Louis  Preparatory  Seminary,  as  a 
boy  of  13,  the  son  of  an  immigrant  city  fire- 
man, his  road  to  the  priesthood  was  straight 
and  narrow,  without  detours. 

He  was  an  earnest  student  and  6  years 
later,  was  picked  for  the  North  American 
College  in  Rome,  the  "nursery  of  bishops." 
By  the  time  he  was  ordained,  December  8, 
1931,  shortly  before  his  24th  birthday,  he 
bad  been  granted  the  first  of  the  three  doc- 
torates he  was  to  gain  before  he  turned  30. 
"The  archbishop  is  not  an  Intellectual,"  a 
friend  said  yesterday,  "but  he  Is  still  a  hard- 
working student." 

For  5  years  Father  Cody  was  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Secretariat  of  State  at  the  Vatican. 
There,  under  the  guidance  of  such  seasoned 
prelates  as  Cardinal  Pacelll  (Plus  XII)  and 
Monsignor  Montlnl  (Paul  VI)  he  acquired 
a  familiarity  with  ecclesiastical  polity  that 
Is  highly  regarded  by  the  urbane  Roman  pre- 
lates who  guide  the  church's  destiny.  He 
still  speaks  Latin  and  Italian  fluently,  and 
manages  fairly  well  In  four  other  languages. 

AIDED    WAR    PRISONERS 

Polished  by  the  Roman  experience,  Father 
Cody  returned  to  his  home  city  In  1938.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Archbishop  (later 
Cardinal)  John  Glennon,  and  was  later  made 
chancellor  of  the  archdiocese.  During  the 
war  he  was  in  charge  of  relief  work  for  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  St.  Louis  area  and  direct- 
ed three  church-run  service  clubs. 

In  1947  he  was  named  auxiliary  bishop  of 
St.  Louis.  Seven  years  later  he  was  named 
coadjutor  bishop,  with  the  right  of  succes- 
sion at  the  rural  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  diocese. 
After  St.  Joseph  was  amalgamated  with  the 
diocese  of  Kansas  City,  Bishop  Cody  took 
over. 

In  Kansas  City,  Bishop  Cody  was  noted  for 
quiet  tenacity  and  the  ability  to  do  the 
financially  "Impossible."  He  encouraged  the 
expansion  of  the  diocesan  paper  and  per- 
mitted Its  liberal  lay  editors  wide  freedom 
of  expression,  though  he  did  not  always  agree 
with  their  views.  Today,  the  Kansas  City 
Catholic  Reporter  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
liveliest,  most  venturesome  papier  in  the  dio- 
cesan chain. 

INTEGRATION   CONTROVERSY 

Bishop  Cody  moved  to  the  archdiocese  ol 
New  Orleans  in  August  1961,  to  assist  its 
archbishop,  Joseph  Francis  Rummel,  at  a 
difficult  time.  Just  before  his  arrival,  an 
order  requiring  that  all  parochial  schools  of 
the  southern  archdiocese  be  Immediately 
Integrated  caused  dlssentlon  among  segre- 
gationist Catholics.  There  followed  threats 
of  violence,  outbreaks  of  rebellion  by  angry 
advocates  of  segregation,  like  Leander  H. 
Perez,  the  political  leader  of  Plaquemines 
Parish,  and  finally  three  decrees  of  excom- 
munication Issued  In  the  name  of  Archbishop 
Rummel. 

Throughout  the  nationally  publicized  dis- 
pute. Bishop  Cody  maintained  a  diplomatic 
silence.  But  it  was  he,  denounced  as  an  In- 
terloper, who  was  blamed  for  the  change  in 
archdlocesan  racial  policy. 

By  May  1962,  Bishop  Cody  was  appointed 
apostolic  administrator  of  the  New  Orleans 
archdiocese,  at  the  personal  suggestion  of 
Pope  John  XXIII.  This  meant  that  he  had 
full  jurisdiction  In  spiritual  and  temporal 
affairs.  When  Archbishop  Rummel  died. 
In  1963,  Bishop  Cddy  received  the  title  as  well 
as  the  resp>onslbUIty  of  the  office. 

The  Chicago  archdiocese  Is  widely  regarded 
as  the  most  venturesome  in  the  American 
church.  Its  spirit  of  openness  to  new  meth- 
ods Is  the  envy  of  many  Catholics  in  the 
East  and  Far  West. 

Archbishop  Cody  has  a  reputation  for 
running  a  tight  ship.  "It  may  not  be  easy 
for  him  to  adjust  to  the  permissiveness  we 
have  grown  used  to  here."  one  Chlcagoan 
said  yesterday.  But  others  recalled  that  the 
last  two  archbishops  were  not  "Chicago- 
types"  when  they  came  to  the  city  either. 
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PROGRESSIVE   MAGAZINE   PRAISES 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  FOR 

STRENGTHENING      THE      MORAL 

AND    POLIIICAL    BASES    OP    U.S. 

POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  fMr.  Reuss]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  press 
conference  of  July  28.  President  Johnson 
strengthened  the  moral  and  political 
bases  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
paved  the  way  for  meaningful  negotia- 
tions to  settle  the  conflict  there. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Progressive 
magazme  in  a  hopeful  lead  article  in  its 
September  1965  issue. 

I  welcome  particularly  the  President's 
increased  emphasis  on  attempts  m  use 
the  peace-restoring  potential  of  the 
United  Nations  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  include  hereafter  the  full  text  of  the 
Progressive  article: 

A  Hopeful  Reversai. 

In  reporting  and  interpreting  President 
Johnson's  landmark  press  conference  of 
July  28,  most  news  media  gave  major  play 
to  the  President's  decision  to  embark  on 
"measured"  escilalion  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Vastly  more  significant,  we  are  con- 
vinced, was  the  other  half  of  his  statement, 
in  which  Mr.  Johnson,  by  greatly  scaling 
down  Americas  asking  price  for  peace, 
opened  doors  long  locked  In  the  pursuit  of 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

Our  rejection  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's military  course  in  Vietnam  remains 
unchanged,  and  this  goes  for  both  the  new 
escalation  and  continuance  of  the  old  and 
discredited  policy  of  bombing  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  But  we  are  enormously  im- 
pressed by  the  tone  and  content  cf  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  President's  decisive  modifi- 
cation of  this  country's  peace  terms.  We 
believe  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  its 
importance  as  the  quest  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment grows  more  determined. 

Mr.  Johnson,  for  example,  spoke  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  having  "the  right 
to  shape  their  own  destiny  in  free  elections 
in  the  South  or  throughout  all  Vietnam  un- 
der International  supervision."  If  this  means 
what  it  seems  to  mean,  it  represents  an  as- 
tonishing reversal  of  a  position  the  United 
States  has  wrongly  clung  to  for  a  decade. 
The  President  seemed  to  be  saying  that  he 
would  now  accept  reunification  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  through  internationally  su- 
pervised elections  as  spelled  out  in  the  1954 
Geneva  accords — even  if  this  might  result  in 
the  election  of  a  Communist  governnient  for 
all  Vietnam. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954,  which  resulted  in  the  temporary 
creation  of  the  zones  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  carried  the  requirement  that  just 
such  elections  be  held  In  1956  to  reunify 
Vietnam.  However,-  the  dictatorial  Diem 
regime,  with  the  blessing  and  support  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  refused  to  con- 
sent to  the  elections.  The  reason  was  simple. 
As  President  Elsenhower  explained  later.  If 
the  elections  had  been  held  in  1956,  "pKJssibly 
80  percent  of  the  population  would  have 
voted  for  the  Communist,  Ho  Chl-mlnh." 

In  what  is  a  fundamental  reversal  of  our 
1 0-year  effort  to  keep  Vietnam  partitioned 
by  now  accepting  the  concept  of  reunifica- 
tion through  free  elections,  the  United  States 
has  greatly  strengthened  its  moral  position 


and  presented  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
nam with  the  kind  of  challenge  they  can- 
not lightly  dismiss  as  "a  propaganda  swindle" 
or  "American  treachery"  without  putting  us 
to  the  test. 

Rivaling  this  concession  by  the  President 
in  its  potential  for  peace  was  Mr.  Johnson's 
surprising  declaration  that  the  United  States 
was  ready  to  discuss,  as  part  of  the  agenda 
for  negotiation,  the  Hanoi  regime's  much 
mentioned  four  points,  which.  If  agreed  to, 
would  require  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

Said  the  President:  "Hanoi  has  set  forth 
its  own  proposals.  We  are  ready  to  discuss 
their  proposals  and  our  proposals  and  any 
proposals  of  any  government  whose  people 
may  be  affected."  To  understand  the  scope 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  offer  to  discuss  North 
Vietnam's  proposals,  we  list  Hanoi's  four 
points  as  condensed  by  the  New  York  Times : 

1.  Recognition  of  the  Independence,  sover- 
eignty, unity,  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
all  Vietnam,  a  complete  U.S.  military  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam,  and  an  end  of 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 

2.  Pending  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam, an  observance  by  both  sides  of  the 
military  provision  of  the  1954  Geneva  accords 
on  Indochina  forbidding  military  alliances 
and  the  presence  of  foreign  troops. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  South  Vietnam's 
internal  affairs  as  proposed  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  political  parent  of  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas,  "without  any  foreign 
interference." 

4.  The  peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam 
by  the  two  divisions  of  the  country  "without 
any  foreign  interference." 

Clearly,  these  four  points  add  up  to  every- 
thing Hanoi  can  hope  to  achieve  if  It  were 
able,  as  seems  likely,  to  win  total  victory 
on  the  battlefield.  Indeed,  they  constitute 
something  resembling  a  demand  for  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  course, 
does  not  accept  these  proposals  as  the  ex- 
clusive agenda  for  negotiations,  nor  as  pre- 
conditions for  a  conference,  but  he  is  pre- 
pared to  place  them  on  the  agenda  for  dis- 
cussion. 

This  is  not  quite  the  same  as  saying,  as 
did  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North  Viet- 
nam, that  "If  this  basis  is  recognized,  fa- 
vorable conditions  will  be  created  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  consider  the  recon- 
vening of  an  International  conference  along 
the  pattern  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference." 
But  If  the  two  positions  are  not  quite  the 
same,  they  are  not  so  different  as  to  pre- 
clude the  prospect  of  fashioning  a  tent  that 
could  cover  them  both — at  least  long  enough 
to  end  the  bloodshed  and  bring  the  two  sides 
to  the  conference  table. 

In  still  another  area  of  dispute,  Mr.  John- 
son appeared  to  make  a  significant  conces- 
sion, although  here  he  did  not  go  as  far  as 
we  would  have  liked.  This  is  the  matter 
of  Vietcong  representation  at  the  bargaining 
table  through  Its  political  arm,  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

The  President  indicated  the  United  States 
Is  willing  to  seek  some  face-saving  device 
that  would  make  this  possible.  It  "could  be 
worked  out,"  he  said,  to  have  the  Vietcong 
at  the  peace  table;  he  did  not  regard  this  as 
an  "insurmountable  problem."  It  would 
have  been  wiser,  more  magnanimous,  and 
more  effective — and  cost  us  nothing  in  terms 
of  bargaining  power — to  have  said  straight 
out  that  we  would  welcome  the  National 
Liberation  Front  at  the  conference  table. 

These  three  proposals  by  the  President,  all 
of  them  representing  significant  reversal  of 
previous  positions  and  all  of  them  directed 
at  accepting  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  1954  Geneva  accords,  add  up  to  a  vastly 
more  impressive  proffer  of  peace  than  this 
country  has  ever  made  before.  For  the  first 
lime  in  a  decade,  we  of  the  Progressive  believe 
our  country  has  gone   to  the  heart  of   the 


matter  in  seeking  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
confiict  in  Vietnam.  For  the  first  time  we 
believe  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  Is 
confronted  with  an  American  position  that 
it  must  be  prepared  to  negotiate  or,  if  it 
refuses,  abandon  all  insistence  that  its  de- 
clared war  aim  Is  a  return  to  the  Geneva 
settlement  of   1954. 

There  is  more  in  what  President  Johnson 
said  July  28  and  the  days  that  followed  to 
cheer  progressives,  who  have  been  pressing 
these  positions  on  him  and  his  predecessors 
for  a  decade.  In  addition  to  his  proclaimed 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
accords,  and  his  recognition  that  the  four 
points  were  not  preconditions  but  a  basis 
for  discussions,  the  Chief  Executive  has  re- 
versed still  another  American  position — this 
one  on  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Until  the  developments  of  the  past  month, 
the  official  American  position  was  to  pay  oc- 
casional llpservlce  to  the  United  Nations 
while  we  brusquely.  If  not  downright  crudely, 
rejected  and  rebuffed  Its  attempts  to  Inter- 
vene through  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

Earlier  this  year,  for  example,  Thant  sub- 
mitted what  he  described  as  "concrete  ideas 
and  proposals"  for  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
both  sides.  The  Johnson  administration  re- 
sponded with  ■  a  frosty  rejection  of  Thant's 
intervention :  "There  are  no  authorized  ne- 
gotiations under  way  with  Mr.  Thant,"  a 
White  House  statement  emphasized.  "The 
President  has  not  authorized  anyone  to  par- 
ticipate in  negotiations." 

Now  note  the  complete  about-face:  In  an 
unprecedented  exchange  of  letters  with 
Thant  last  month,  Johnson  wrote:  "Your 
efforts  In  the  past  to  find  some  way  to  re- 
move (the  Vietnam)  dispute  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  negotiating  table  are  much  appre- 
ciated and  highly  valued  by  my  Government. 
I  trust  they  will  be  continued."  Thant 
responded  warmly  to  both  this  expression 
by  the  President  and  the  latter's  statement 
in  his  press  conference  that  "if  the  United 
Nations  and  its  officials  or  any  one  of  its 
114  members  can  by  deed  or  word,  private 
initiative  or  public  action,  bring  us  closer  to 
an  honorable  peace,  then  they  will  have  the 
support  and  gratitude  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Thant  does  not  wholly  agree  with  the 
Johnson  administration's  position  Mi  the 
peace-seeking  process,  and  where  theV  dis- 
agree, the  Progressive  believes  the  J/nited 
Nation's  spokesman  is  clearly  in  the  right. 
He  is  reported  to  believe  that  U.S.  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  must  cease  long  enough — 
not  Just  for  the  6  days  of  the  earlier  cessa- 
tion— to  determine  whether  such  a  step 
would  heighten  the  prospects  for  negotia- 
tion. We  share  that  view.  Thant  Is  on 
record  as  believing  that  negotiations  "must 
involve  those  who  are  actually  fighting  " 
We  embrace  that  position,  too,  although  we 
feel  the  gulf  between  the  Thant  and  Johnson 
views  is  not  forbidding,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  President's  hint  of  further  con- 
cessions on  this  point  when  he  asserted  that 
including  the  Vietcong  at  the  conference 
table  is  not  an  "insurmountable  problem." 

Finally,  Thant  is  convinced,  as  we  are,  that 
a  cease-fire  is  the  first  and  most  immediate 
goal  to  be  sought.  Arthur  Goldberg,  the 
President's  new  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  said  rather  testily  that  it  was  "aca- 
demic" to  talk  about  a  cease-fire  In  advance 
of  an  agreement  to  negotiate.  But  Thant 
is  right  to  insist  that  a  cease-fire  Is  the  'first 
prerequisite  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
stability  in  Vietnam."  A  publicly-avowed 
commitment  to  honor  a  cease-fire  represents 
the  most  hopeful  first  step  toward  achieving 
the  implementation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954,  which  President 
Johnson  has  now  endorsed. 

All  In  all,  while  opposing  the  President's 
program  for  limited  escalation  of  the  conflict, 
we  find  the  developments  of  the  past  month 
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Mr.  LOVE.     Mr.  Speaker 
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There  was  no  objection. 
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GENEn.\L     MOTOB 

Detroit.  An 
Hon.  JoNATH.\N  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  Yaur  le 
was  addressed  to  my 
P.  Gordon,  who  retired  as 
eral  Motors  on  June  1,  1965. 
delay  in  replying. 
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economical  to  operate  and  Is  well  suited  to 
the  tyi)e  of  open  highway  driving  that  is 
prevalent  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  we 
believe  the  Chevy  11  le  strongly  competitive 
In  the  segment  of  the  market  with  which  you 
are  concerned.  This  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  In  the  model  years  1962  through  1965  to 
date  we  sold  more  than  950.000  Chevy  II's. 
Included  In  this  total  are  models  higher  in 
price  than  the  two-door,  four-cylinder  sedan 
to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

While  U.S.-built  smaller  cars  are  longer 
than  the  imported  cars  which  you  mention. 
It  Is  also  true  that  they  are  considerably 
shorter  than  our  regulur-slze  cars.  Thus 
the  overall  length  of  a  Chevy  II  is  182.9 
inches,  compared  to  213.1  Inches  for  the 
regular-sl7e  Che\TOlet.  a  difference  of  30.2 
inches.  Again,  we  would  regard  the  length 
of  our  smaller  cars,  compared  to  that  of  the 
imports  which  you  mention,  a  plus  factor 
In  over-the-highway  driving. 

Our  approach  has  been  to  produce  in  this 
country  the  kinds  of  cars  that  we  could 
offer  at  prices  that  would  be  attractive  to 
customers  and  that  would  represent  a  highly 
competitive  value  for  the  dollar.  We  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  sizes,  models,  and  body 
styles  to  meet  the  varying  requirements  and 
preferences  of  our  customers. 

As  you  may  know.  General  Motors  manu- 
factures European-type  smaller  cars — the  so- 
called  1-llter  size — in  England  and  Ger- 
many. These  cars  are  competitive  with  the 
Volkswagen  type  of  car  with  respect  to  size 
and  performance.  One  of  them,  the  Opel 
Kadett.  is  imported  into  this  country,  with  a 
suggested  retail  price  of  $1,655  for  the  two- 
door,  four-cylinder  sedan.  The  Opel  Kadett 
Is  produced  by  Adam  Opel,  A.G.  of  Russels- 
heim.  Germany,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  General  Motors. 

Again.  I  regret  the  delay  In   repyllng  to 
your  letter  and  trust  that  this  Information 
will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

J.  M.  Roche. 

The  above  letter  clearly  indicates  that 
GM  has  no  intention  of  producing  do- 
mestically, a  car  in  the  class  of  the  pop- 
ular European  cars.  GM's  claim  that  its 
Chevy  n  is  competitive  carmot  be  ac- 
cepted. Tlie  Chevy  II  is  roughly  2  feet 
longer  than  the  biggest  of  the  three  pop- 
ular foreign  economy  cars.  Its  retail 
price  is  at  best  $200  more  than  the  most 
expensive  competitor. 

Finally,  GM's  exposition  of  the  history 
of  foreign  penetration  of  the  domestic 
market  is  somewhat  misleading.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  lower  in  1964  than  in 
1959,  but  the  great  drop  was  in  1961-62 
when  it  dropped  to  4.9  percent.  Since 
then,  foreign  cars  have  started,  once 
again,  to  increase  their  inroads  on  do- 
mestic sales. 

The  letter  does  refer  to  GM's  manu- 
facture of  1 -liter  cars  in  Europe  through 
subsidiaries.  But  this  aggravates  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  rather 
than  alleviating  it. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sup- 
port for  legislation  to  establish  a  Hudson 
Highlands  National  Scenic  Riverway 
continues  to  grow.  I  am  pleased  to  add 
to  the  list  of  advocates  the  name  of  one 
of  America's  leading  unions — the  United 
Auto  Workers.  This  great  union  has 
long  been  known  for  its  concern  fo. 
conservation  problems  and  it  has  exerted 
real  leadership  in  finding  solutions. 

Now,  in  a  statement  filed  with  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  UAW  has  added  its 
important  and  respected  voice  to  the  call 
for  Federal  action  to  save  the  Hudson. 

The  UAW  speaks  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary authority  regarding  the  Hudson 
because  of  its  concern  for  the  many  UAW 
members  who  live  and  work  along  the 
river's  shores.  I  hope  that  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  this  great  na- 
tional asset  will  heed  the  UAW's  excellciit 
message : 

The  United  Auto  Workers  urges  Immediato 
passage  of  Federal  legislation  to  protect,  de- 
velop, and  restore  the  polluted  Hudson  River 
and  Its  blighted  shores. 

The  UAW,  with  1,250.000  member; 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canad;:. 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  conserving  the 
dwindling  recreation  areas  around  our  great 
cities  and  Industrial  areas. 

The  Hudson  River  Is  a  resource  that  must 
be  protected  and  developed  In  the  hlghe.'^t 
public  Interest.  There  must  be  appropriate 
Industrial  and  commercial  development 
which  creates  Jobs  and  tax  revenues  to  sup- 
port the  growing  population.  But,  with 
proper  planning,  this  can  be  balanced  with 
development  of  the  river's  matchless  scenic 
and  recreational  potential.  The  more  than 
40,000  members  of  the  UAW  In  New  York 
look  for  the  kind  of  planning  that  will  bene- 
fit all  the  people  who  use  the  river. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  not  provided 
the  leadership  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal. 
The  evidence  Is  clear  that  the  State  cannot 
now  protect  the  river's  assets  without  Fed- 
eral guidance  and  assistance. 

Through  Indifference  and  inaction,  much 
has  been  lost  along  the  Hudson.  But  there 
Is  still  much  to  save.  The  Hudson  can  be 
a  model  for  the  new  conservation  described 
by  President  Johnson  In  his  message  on  nat- 
ural beauty.  The  UAW  and  Its  members 
believe  that  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
allow  narrow  political  considerations  to 
block  such  action. 

We  urge  that  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  and  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  report 
favorably  on  legislation  that  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  act  to  save  the  Hud- 
son. We  urge  that  Congress  pass  such  leg- 
islation now. 

Franklin  Wallick. 

Washington  Legislative   Representative. 


STATEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
UNION.  UNITED  AUTOMOBILE. 
AEROSPACE,  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT  WORKERS  OF  AMER- 
ICA, UAW 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  Ottincer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


AMENDING      FEDERAL      EMPLOYEE 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  amending  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  explanation  of  this  bill : 
Statement  in  Explanation  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments OF  1965 

introduction 

This  bill  proposes  Improvements  in  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  which 
move  toward  an  updating  of  workmen's 
compensation  protection  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  survivors  to  the  basis  the 
act  Is  Intended  to  furnish.  The  major  de- 
ficiency of  the  Compensation  Act.  which  the 
bill  would  supplement,  Is  an  increased  maxi- 
mum compensation  limit,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  existing  limit  which  was  set  in  1949. 
At  that  time  the  top  salary  for  Presidential 
appointees  was  $15,000  a  year  and  for  classi- 
fied employees  $10,330.  Parallel  salaries  are 
now  $35,000  and  $24,500. 

The  maximum  monthly  compensation 
would  be  Increased  by  this  bill  from  $525  to 
$685  a  month,  and  the  minimum  from  $180 
to  $210. 

Under  the  bill  present  beneficiaries  of  the 
act  are  atithorlzed  to  receive  an  Increase  In 
their  benefits  commensurate  with  the  annual 
average  percentage  change  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  since  the  year  In  which  the  bene- 
fit was  awarded,  offset  by  any  Increases  au- 
thorized by  Congress  since  the  award. 

In  survivor  cases,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
continuation  of  benefits  for  educational  pur- 
poses to  unmarried  children  after  the  age  of 
18  up  to  age  23.  The  bill  also  permits  these 
payments  up  to  age  23  to  children  who  be- 
came 18  before  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed act. 

improvements   in   benefits 

Increase  of  present  maximum  and  minimum 
cornpensation 

The  present  dollar  maxlmxim  of  $525  a 
month  was  established  In  1949.  Between 
1949  and  1964  Government  earnings  have 
increased  80  percent  and  over  this  period 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  shows  an  Increase 
of  31  percent.  Manifestly,  the  maximum 
of  $525  does  not  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
act  that  employees  generally  may  receive 
up  to  75  percent  of  their  basic  compensation 
if  they  are  totally  disabled.  This  proposal 
alleviates  this  situation  by  Increasing  the 
present  dollar  maximum  to  $686  a  month, 
a  figure  which  takes  Into  account  the  In- 
crease In  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This 
would  permit  all  employees  making  $10,960 
(the  equivalent  of  a  GS-11.  step  8  or  a  GS- 
12,  step  3)  or  less,  to  receive  benefits  up  to 
the  75-percent  maximum  of  basic  monthly 
compensation  which  the  act  authorizes. 
Available  information  indicates  that  93  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  workers  are  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  Compensation  Act  now  provides  a 
minimum  compensation  amount  of  $180  per 
month  and  that  totally  disabled  employees 
whose  monthly  pay  is  less  than  this  amount 
shall  be  entitled  to  their  full  pay.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  minimum  amount  to  $210 
a  month,  approximately  the  same  Income 
which  would  be  earned  In  a  40-hour  work- 
week at  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.25  an 
hour  required  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Tlie  minimum  in  the  Compensa- 
tion Act  was  increased  in  1960  to  the  present 
amount.  With  today's  living  costs,  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  employees  making  $210  a  month 
or  less  would  not  be  able  to  subsist  on 
75  percent  of  their  earnings  and  that,  there- 
fore, their  entire  earnings  should  be  paid 
during  total  disability.  Only  a  few  thousand 
blue   collar   employees  fall   within   a   wage 


bracket  so  low  they  would  be  affected  by  this 
provision.  The  minlmxxm  rate  for  white- 
collar  employees  under  the  Classification 
Act — employees  in  GS-1,  step  1,  receive 
$3,385,  or  approximately  $280  a  month. 

The  bill  also  Eimends  section  6(a)(1)  to 
increase  from  $420  to  $546  the  limit  upon 
the  amount  of  an  employee's  basic  pay  which 
may  be  considered  in  computing  additional 
compensation  because  of  dependents. 

Increase  of  compensation  under  preinous 
awards 

Tlie  last  Increase  authorized  for  previously 
adjudicated  compensation  awards  was  for  in- 
juries occurring  prior  to  January  1,  1958.  As 
a  matter  of  equity,  the  bill  authorizes  an  in- 
crease In  previous  awards  on  a  basis  related  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  These  awards  are 
to  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  annual 
average  change  in  the  Consumer  Prixe  Index 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  since*  the 
award  was  made,  offset  by  any  increase  au- 
thorized by  Congress  since  the  award  adjvidi- 
catlon. 

Authority  to  continue  benefits  on  account  of 
surviving  children  for  school  attendance 

The  bill  also  permits  in  survivor  cases,  the 
continuation  of  benefits  to  unmarried  chil- 
dren after  the  age  of  18  to  permit  completion 
on  a  full-time  basis  of  their  program  of  edu- 
cation at  an  educational  Institution  as  such 
terms  are  defined  by  the  Secretary.  At  pres- 
ent, payment  of  these  benefits  Is  terminated 
at  age  18  unless  the  beneficiaries  are  disabled. 
This  age  occurs  when  most  children  are  fin- 
ishing high  school,  many  of  whom  may  wish 
to  enter  college.  The  Increased  family  finan- 
cial need  could  be  alleviated  and  education 
encouraged  if  the  survivor  payment  continues 
until  such  time  as  the  child  could  normally 
finish  college  (I.e.,  the  age  of  23). 

To  prevent  Inequities  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren who  become  18  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  act  and  who  might  other^wlse  qualify 
for  the  continuation  of  benefits,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes payment  of  compensation  on  their 
account  until  the  age  of  23  or  the  completion 
of  their  education,  whichever  Is  earlier.  This 
amendment  would  also  bring  the  Compensa- 
tion Act  In  line  with  a  similar  program  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  continua- 
tion of  benefits  of  war  orphans. 

The  continuation  of  compensation  for  edu- 
cational reasons  is  not  only  dictated  by  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  equity,  but  is  socially 
ani  economically  desirable  In  our  society 
which  regards  the  education  of  offspring  as 
one  of  the  breadwinner's  primary  responsi- 
bilities. 

Improvement  in  administrative  provisions 

A  technical  amendment  is  proposed  to 
transfer  a  substantive  item  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Annual  Appropriations  Act  to 
the  Compensation  Act.  For  many  years,  the 
Appropriations  Acts  of  the  Department  have 
provided  that  the  rulemaking  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  be  construed 
to  include  the  authority  to  establish  the 
nature  and  extent  of  proofs  and  evidence  re- 
quired in  compensation  claims  of  certain 
noncltlzens  and  nonresident  employees  em- 
ployed outside  the  United  States. 

Technical  provisions 

The  bill  also  makes  clear  that  it  applies 
only  to  persons  who  are  employees  under  the 
act;  that  no  reduction  in  compensation  by 
reason  of  Consumer  Price  Index  changes  Is 
authorized;  that  no  previous  compensation 
award  shall  be  Increased  by  more  than  this 
change;  and  that  all  payments  authorized 
pursuant  to  the  bill  will  be  on  a  prospective 
basis. 


LE^E  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  gAnted  to  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  August  30,  on  ac- 
count of  attending  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  as  an  advisor  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skubitz)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Ml-.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mrs.  May. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1474.  An  act  to  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  po- 
litical activity  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

S.  1611.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions  and  to  cer- 
tain other  agencies  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1715.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  Institutions  and  places  of 
confinement  of  juveniles  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8639.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

HJl.  8639.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENl 


Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speal:er.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjo  irn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  Houie  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  August  30,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


ETC. 


XXV 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
communications  were 
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1511.  A    communication 
dent  of  the  United  States, 
posed  new  obllgatlonal  authorlky 
agencies  and  for  the  District  of 
fiscal   year    1966    (H.  Doc.  No. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
be  printed. 

1512.  A  letter  from   the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  repor' 
metto  Bend  project,  Texas, 
Hon  9(a)   of  the  Reclamation 
1939  (53  Stat.  1187)  (H.  Doc.  Ni 
Committee   on   Interior  and 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 

1513.  A    letter   from   the   Vi 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
of  proposed  legislation  to 
eral  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as 
powers    of    the   Civil 
respect  of  consolidation  of  < 
Ings;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1514.  A  letter  from  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  frfsm 
of  Engineers,  Department  of 
August    16,    1965,    submitting 
gether  with  accompanying 
tratlons,  on  a  survey  of  the 
River  and  tributarlP',  Oregon 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  280); 
mittee  on  Public  Works  and 
printed,  with  Illustrations. 

1515.  A  letter  from  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  fifcm 
of  Engineers.  Department  of 
July  23.  1965.  submitting  a  re 
with  accompanying  papers  anc 
on  a  review  of  the  reports 
River  and  tributaries,  Excelsioi 
requested  by  resolutions  of 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
Representatives,  adopted 
and  May  10,  1962  (H.  Doc.  No 
Committee  on  Public  V'orks 
be  printed,  with  two  illustrations 

1516.  A  letter  from  the 
tlonal    Aeronautics   and   Spac( 
tlon.  transmitting  reports  on 
research  and  development  func^ 
section  3   of  the  National 
Space  Administration 
(78   Stat.  310.  311);    to   the 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

1517.  A  letter  from  the 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
entitled  "Federal  Employees' 
Act  Amendments  of  1965";  to 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
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for  various 
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278);    to  the 

ordered  to 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITE  3S  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOL  OTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XI  I,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  t|o  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ISx.  HAYS:  Committee  on  ^ouse  Admin- 
istration.   House  Resolution  429.    Resolution 
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authorizing  the  printing  of  "United  States 
Defense  Policies  In  1964"  as  a  House  docu- 
ment; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  876). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  447.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, entitled  "The  Federal  Paperwork  Jun- 
gle" (H.  Rept.  No.  52,  89th  Oong.);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  877).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  House  Document 
No.  198  entitled  "The  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  878) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  45. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  "CataJog  of 
Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments" and  the  1965  supplement  thereto; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  879).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  HJl.  10553.  A  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  benefits  of  the  ClvU  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  for  con- 
gressional employees  receiving  certain  con- 
gressional staff  fellowships;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  880).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  H.R.  6519.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  act  of  May  17.  1954  (68  Stat.  98). 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  construction 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memo- 
rial at  the  site  of  old  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  881).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 89.  Joint  resolution  extending  for  2 
years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erection 
in  the  District  of  Colvimbla  of  a  memorial  to 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  882).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  8496.  A  bUl  to  amend 
section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
883).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. H.R.  6927.  A  bill  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
884).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  548.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3420,  a  bill  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  by  supporting  State  and 
regional  centers  to  place  the  findings  of  sci- 
ence usefully  In  the  hands  of  American  en- 
terprise; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
885).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  (Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  549.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5863.  a  blU  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research  and  development  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  886). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  550.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  4845.  a  bUl  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  utlUzatlon  of  auto- 


matic data  processing  equipment  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  887) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  551.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  9042.  a  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Concern- 
ing Automotive  Products  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
888).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  JS-X.il,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  10696.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  Improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by  re- 
turning a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 

Hit.  10697.  A  bill  to  authorize  compensa- 
tion for  overtime  work  performed  by  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  WUconsln: 

H.R.  10698.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  contracting 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  places  outside  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  10699.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer    fire    companies    for    purposes    of 
liability   for  Federal    Income   taxes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  10700.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain  real 
property  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Clarlnda. 
Iowa,  for  airport  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HH.  10701.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Power  Conunisslon  to  Issue  licenses 
for  facilities  for  the  obstruction,  diversion, 
and  reentry  of  water  In  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  for  cooling,  condensing,  or 
other  purposes  connected  with  the  operation 
of  any  existing  or  proposed  Installation  or 
plant  generating  electricity  by  means  other 
than  hydroelectric  generation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  10702.  A  bin  to  amend  section  321  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  In  relation  to 
the  providing  of  Federal  traffic  management 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  10703.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  10704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly marketing  of  articles  Imported  Into  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis 
for  the  adjustment  by  the  OS.  economy  to 
expanded  trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  sup- 
plying nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  In  the  VS.  market:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HECHLER: 

HJR.  10705.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  tc  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  10706.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  10707.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
reorganizations  In  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HJl.  10708.  A  biU  to  provide  certain  free 
mailing  privileges  with  respect  to  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  reading  matter  mailed 
between  libraries  and  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  persons  confined  by  Illness  or 
disability  to  their  places  of  abode;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H.R.  10709.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  free 
mailing  privileges  with  respect  to  books,  pe- 
riodicals, and  other  reading  matter  mailed 
between  libraries  and  other  nonprofit  or  janl- 
zatlons  and  persons  confined  by  Illness  or 
disability  to  their  places  of  abode;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  10710.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  vU- 
lage  of  River  Forest,  lU.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10711.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  River  Forest.  111.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  10712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Ailairs. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS : 

H.R.  10713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  mo- 
nopoly or  attemp  to  monopolize,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

HJl.  10714.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  colemanitc  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10715.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  10716.  A  bill  to  provide  the  States 
with  additional  financial  resources  to  Im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  distributing  Treasury  seigniorage  profits 
to  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  10717.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols: 

H.R.  10718.  A  bin  to  establish  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.R.  10719.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  In  order  to  increase  its  efficiency 
In  the  performance  of  its  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  10720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  raUroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 

H.R.  10721.  A   bin   to   amend   the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  Improve  its 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.R.  10722.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD : 

H.R.  10723.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  10724.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  policy  for  repayment  of  costs  of  Fed- 
eral electric  power  projects  and  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority 
to  carry  out  this  policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10725.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  estab- 
lish, operate,  and  maintain  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration cemetery  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a, 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.J.  Res.  642.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct 
the  third  Library  of  Congress  Building  In 
square  732  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  named  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building  and  to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial 
Hall,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

H  J.  Res.  643.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEHCER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  465.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  holding  of  a  national  celebration 
In  Philadelphia  In  1976  to  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  547.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  eulogies  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  as  a  Hotue  document,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.H.  10726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caldaronl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

nn.  10727.  A  bUl  tor  the  relief  of  Eef- 
therlos  Ekonomou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10728.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Rosa  Marino  de  Occhlno.  Alfio  Occhlno, 
Pellppe  Occhlno,  Franco  Militello,  and  Ana 
Maria  MlliteUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10729.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chua  Glp 
Kee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10730.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Gancltano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  10731.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Ray 
W.  McCann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  10732.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ivo 
Cibillc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Thursday,  Augist  26, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  hcarest  prayer,  to  whom 
all  flesh  shall  come,  out  of  our  inmost 
need  our  soul  cries  out  for  the  Uving 
God.  The  hurrying  pace  of  our  fleeting 
years  frightens  and  awes  us.  So  teach 
us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  fill 
swift  hours  with  mighty  deeds  and  lay 
up  treasures  beyond  the  reach  of  moth 
and  rust. 

If  the  glowing  vision  that  once  lighted 
our  horizon  has  faded  to  somber  shad- 
ows, if  the  flame  of  faith  in  Thee  and  in 
our  fellow  man  has  flickered  low,  even 
standing  on  the  debris  of  our  dearest 
dreams,  may  we  be  stabbed  by  a 
strengthening  glimpse  of  divine  re- 
sources, heights  above  heights,  vista  be- 
yond vista,  of  the  hills  from  whence 
cometh  our  help. 

Out  of  the  terrifying  perplexities  of 
these  days  we  turn  to  Thee,  drawn  by  the 
hints  of  our  highest  hours,  that  there  is 
a  way  of  life  vastly  richer,  and  deeper, 
than  all  our  hurried  existence,  often  so 
drab  and  unheroic,  which  fills  our  days 
v/ith  fretful  stress  and  strain.  Take 
Thou  our  trembling  hands  in  Thine, 
Thou  great  shepherd  of  our  souls,  and 
lead  us  to  the  still  waters  and  to  the 
green  pastures  of  Thy  serenity,  and 
peace,  and  power. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  25,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

SENATE  SESSION 


and  by 

Committee  on 
the  Sub- 
Commerce 
Difetrict  of  Co- 
meet  during 


aid 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfjeld 
uiianimous  request,  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 
committee  on  Business  an 
of  the  Committee  on  the 
lumbia  were  authorized  to 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tcjday 

On  request  of  Mr.  Monrcney,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  S  ibcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expendit  ires  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmeni  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today 


SESS  [ON 


tha; 


EXECUTIVE 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent 
proceed  to  consider  executi^  e 

The    PRESIDENT    pro 
there  objection  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection 
proceeded  to  the  considerat 
tive  business. 


President,   I 

the  Senate 

business. 

I  empore.     Is 

of   the 


rec  uest 


the  Senate 
on  of  execu- 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES 


REFERRED 

tempore  laid  be- 

the  Presi- 

submitting 

ere  referred 


cm 


The  PRESIDENT  pro 
fore  the  Senate  messages  fn 
dent   of  the  United  State: 
sundry  nominations,  which 
to  the  appropriate  committees 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  1  empore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  con  mittees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
executive  calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


rocee led 


thit 


to   read 

;'S. 

President.  I 

the  post- 

sidered   en 


c<  ns 


The   Chief   Clerk    pr 
sundry  nominations  for  postmaster 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.      Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent 
master   nominations   be 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  terabor 
out  objection,  the  nominations 
sidered   and   confirmed   en 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent 
dent  be  immediately  notifiei  I 
firmation  of  these  nominal 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tembor 
out  objection,  the  President 
fied  forthwith. 


thit 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 


On  request  of  Mr 
unanimous  consent,  the 
the  consideration  of 


that 


THE  CALENDA|l 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent 
proceed   to  consideration 
Nos.  624  and  625  in  sequenqe 

The     PRESIDING 
iNoxnrK  in  the  chair), 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered, 
state  the  first  bill. 
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DURING 


;e.    With- 
are  con- 
bloc. 

President,  I 
the  Presi- 
of  the  con- 
ons. 

•e.    With- 
will  be  noti- 


MANsibELD,  and  by 

Sei  late  resimied 

legislai  ive  business. 


President,  I 

the  Senate 

of  Calendar 


OPI ICER  (Mr. 
Without  objec- 
Tlie  clerk  will 


WILLIAM  O.  HUSKE  LOCK  AND  DAM, 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

The  bill  (H.R.  496)  to  designate  lock 
and  dam  3  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  N.C., 
as  the  William  O.  Huske  lock  and  dam 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  642>,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  496  Is  to  designate 
lock  and  dam  No.  3  on  the  Cape  Pear  River, 
N.C..  as  the  William  O.  Hviske  lock  and  dam. 
Any  law.  regulation,  map,  document,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  In  which 
such  lock  and  dam  Is  referred  to  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as  the  "William  O.  Huske  lock  and 
dam." 

GENERAL  ST.\TEMENT 

Lock  and  dam  No.  3  Is  located  at  Tolars 
Landing  95  miles  from  Wilmington,  N.C., 
and  is  about  123  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  project  was  au- 
thorized by  act  of  August  30,  1935.  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Public  Works  Administration 
program  September  27,  1933.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1935. 

William  Oliver  Huske  was  a  prominent 
business  and  civic  leader  of  Fayetteville. 
N.C.  He  organized  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, and  led  the  successful  movement  for 
the  construction  of  lock  and  dam  No.  3  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River  which,  when  completed, 
opened  the  river  to  commercial  traffic  be- 
tween Wilmington  and  Fayetteville.  As  a 
civic  leader,  Mr.  Huske  was  also  active  In 
the  Fayetteville  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports 
Authority.  During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Huske 
served  his  country  as  a  member  of  the  149th 
Field  Artillery  of  the  famed  42d  (Rainbow) 
Division,  first  as  an  enlisted  man  and  later 
as  a  lieutenant.  He  was  both  wounded  and 
gas-sed  In  fighting  on  the  western  front.  Mr. 
Huske  died  in  August  1963  at  the  age  of  70. 


CONTRIBUTION     BY     THE     UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8715)  to  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,   with  an 
amendment,  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "of", 
to    strike    out    "$75,000"    and    insert 
"$25,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thii-d 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

0£LSS6d 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  643),  explaining  the  puiTwses 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8715,  with  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  Is  t")  authorize  an  annual 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000  a  year 
as  a  contribution  toward  the  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC).  Up  to  the  present, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  not  made  any  such 
contributions. 

BACKGROUND 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  established  in  1863  and  is  the 
founder  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  move- 
ment. It  Is  composed  of  25  Swiss  nationals 
and  Its  purp>oses  are  to  uphold  the  funda- 
n\ental  principles  of  the  Red  Cross;  to  work 
for  the  development  of  humanitarian  con- 
ventions, such  as  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1864.  1906,  1929,  and  1949;  to  offer  impar- 
tially humanitarian  help  to  belligerents;  to 
contribute  to  the  training  of  personnel  and 
development  of  medical  equipment;  and  to 
be  at  the  service  of  all  who  are  In  distress,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  nationality,  or  po- 
litical opinion. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  the  United  Stiite.-i 
Is  the  ICRC's  guardianship  of  the  four  Ge- 
neva Conventions  of  1949  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party.  These  concern  the 
wounded  and  sick  In  the  armed  forces,  doc- 
tors and  medical  personnel,  chaplains;  the 
wounded,  sick,  and  medical  personnel  at  sea 
and  the  shipwrecked;  prisoners  of  war;  and 
civilians  in  enemy-occupied  territory. 

The  United  States  also  Is  a  party  to  an 
eight-nation  convention  establishing  the  In- 
ternational Tracing  Service  which  Is  oper- 
ated by  the  ICRC,  in  addition  to  Its  own  Cen- 
tral Training  Service. 

The  ICRC  Is  totally  neutral  and  independ- 
ent of  any  government.  As  a  result.  It  is 
frequently  the  only  organization  admitted  to 
International  trouble  sjjots  to  bring  relief 
and  medical  care  to  civilians  and  combat- 
ants alike.  Its  work  during  World  War  II 
Is  well  known  but  violence  continues  in  v.iri- 
ous  areas  of  the  world  and  again  the  work 
of  the  ICRC  has  been  on  the  Increase.  Cur- 
rently It  Is  active  In  Japan  supervising  the 
repatriation  of  Koreans  from  Japan  to  Ko- 
rea; In  Vietnam,  helping  to  locate  and  get 
messages  to  and  from  missing  American  per- 
sonnel; In  Laos  where  the  Pathet  Lao  detains 
several  American  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel; In  Nepal  where  it  is  the  only  organi- 
zation admitted  to  bring  relief  to  some  15,000 
Tibetan  refugees:  In  the  Congo  where  it  con- 
tinues Its  activities  on  behalf  of  hostages: 
In  the  Yemen,  where  It  provides  practically 
the  only  medical  services,  which  recently 
saved  the  lives  of  two  American  corre- 
spondents; and  in  Cyprus  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

■  The  International  Committee  also  under- 
takes other  services  that  are  requested  by 
governments  from  time  to  time.  For  exam- 
ple. It  distributes  German  reparations  to  pfir- 
sons  who  were  victims  of  experimental  medi- 
cal treatment  and  operations  diu-lng  World 
War  II  and  who  now  reside  In  countries  with 
which  West  Germany  has  no  diplomatic  re- 
lations. It  also  distributes  Japanese  repara- 
tions to  prisoners  of  war  who  were  not  cov- 
ered by  comjjensatlon  made  on  their  behalf 
directly  through  their  governments. 

FINANCING 

The  activities  of  the  ICRC  are  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  governments 
and  national  Red  Cross  societies.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  data  on  these  con- 
tributions for  1963  and  1964. 
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Countries 


Aftflmiiiston 

Albania 

Australia — . 

Austria — . 

Bclfriiuu 

■Brazil  

Bulgaria 

Iturnia 

Cambodia 

Canada 

t:eylou 

Chile 

Cliina 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cicchoslovakia 

Denmark... 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador - 

Eli'alvador 

Kthiopia 

Kill  land 

France 

Germany,  Democratic  Republic, 
(icrmany.  Federal  Republic  oL. 

liliana 

Greece 

IlunRary — 

Icnliind 

India 

IriUi 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

It.ily 

Ivory  Coast 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea.   Democratic   Republic  of 

(Nortli) 

Korea,  Republic  of  (South) 

Lclianon 

Liberia 

Liechtenstein — 


1963 


Oovem- 
nients 


$10, 6U9. 03 
3,858.60 
2,310.54 
2, 2S9. 4« 
231.05 
1, 478. 74 


13, 797. 96 
698.94 


3, 974. 12 


4,334.43 


343.43 

705.46 


1, 1,M.  27 
14, 232. 90 


12,  618. 47 


4,158.9f) 
231.05 


Red  Cross 
societies 


$161.74 

6,936.66 

924. 21 

1, 155.  27 


7.50. 92 
231.05 


6,948.94 


l,l,'i.'i.27 

1, 155.  27 

860.91 

110.91 

603.16 

""'S76."?.V 

209.10 

89.23 

619. 87 

804.07 

5, 706.  34 

1, 386.  23 

6,  776. 34 

485.  21 

1,  LW.  27 

577.63 


1904 


Oovem- 
ments 


$663.16 


16,613.75 
3, 851. 66 
2,310.54 


231.05 
1,478.74 


13,  793. 62 

697. 20 

1,992.84 


3,984.29 


4,310.30 

"     "206.52 
706.28 

1.848.43 
14,  232. 90 

'25,680.43 


Red  Cross 

societies 


¥161. 74 
6,353.97 
1,155.27 
2, 888. 17 


1,039.74 
346.  58 
462.11 

6,896.95 


15, 60)5.  43 

4, 621. 07 

1, 848.  43 

1, 270.  79 

1, 732. 90 

13,863.22 

369.  U9 

4, 902.  20 

837.34 


1,748.28 

"i,"353.'85 
580.26 
577.63 


623. 84 


866.45 
924.  21 


4,621.07 


936.19 
43:<.  23 
462. 11 


4, 158. 96 
231.05 


15, 61)5.  43 
4, 621.  07 
1.848.43 
1,  732. 90 


6, 899.  49 


5, 0.50. 83 
833.18 


1, 333. 01 


2,888.17 


924.  21 

2,310.54 

822.04 

110.91 

693.16 

4()-Ml 

498.  21 

231.05 

89.07 

519.  87 

693. 16 

6.9;n.61 

1,386.23 

7,  013.  B8 

462.11 

1,  -270.  79 

577.63 

11.1.53 

623. 15 

808.69 
808.69 


6.931.61 

462.11 

""577"63 


Countries 


Luxembourg. . 
Madagascar.. 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Netlierlands.. 
New  Zealand. 

Nicaranua 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Peru. 


Philippines... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

San  Marino... 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Senegal 

Sierra  Loonc. 
South  .\frica. 

Rpain 

Sweden 

Switzerland.. 
Syria. 


Tanganyika 

Thailand 

Togo. 


Tunisia 

Turkey.- - 

I'nited  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

United  States. 

Upix>r  Volts 

Uruguay 

I'.S.S.U 

Venezuela 

Vietnam,  Democratic  Republic  of 

(North) , - 

Vietnam,  Republic  of  (South) 

Yugoslavia 


1963 


Oovem- 
uieuts 


$462. 11 

369.69 

1, 109.  06 

3,994.92 


41.V90 
3, 003. 70 
6, 573. 01 


2,772.64 


2,578.56 
3,465.80 
2, 310.  64 


231.05 

2,990.01 

462.  II 

475.28 

8,359.52 


9,  .591.  27 
231,053.61 


1,388.63 


344S.98 


TotaL.. 


13,972.97 
'     '407.12 


3,340.23 


912. 60 
1,386.32 


Red  Cross 
societies 


$866.45 


577.63 

677.63 

6,099.82 

1,884.28 

398.80 


1, 155. 27 

577.63 

693.16 

1, 109. 06 

1.  732  90 


924.21 
433.23 


3,956.79 


115.53 

'794!'25 


439.00 
2,454.94 


8,396.78 
29,996.53 

iis.'si 

3, 767.  56 


404.34 
462.11 
577.63 


1904 


Govem- 
mtuls 


4462.11 

369.69 

1, 109. 06 

S,  985.  67 

693.16 

87S.00 

3, 003.  70 

8,350.85 

149.49 

1.117.38 

2, 772.  64 


2.  578.  56 
3.465.80 
3, 003.  70 


462.11 

2. 990.  01 

487.99 

472.53 

8,345.66 


9,  712.  22 
231, 053.  61 

"i,'386.'32 

3, 46.5.  80 

36.9.69 

415. 90 

1,112.72 

6,931.61 

27, 899. 72 


406.66 


4, 4S7.  06 


922.97 
1,386.32 


Red  Cross 
socKMies 


$693.16 
"ifiiii 


5, 776.  M 

1,  732.  90 

373.  76 

462.11 

693.16 

.577.  la 

8-.'0.  24 

1.15,5.27 

1, 386.  32 


1, 15.5.  27 

462.  a 


3,46.5.80 
499.32 


11.5.53 

'oos'ie 


8,977.82 
44,851.89 


11.5.  .53 
3, 760. 17 


462.11 
462.11 
462.11 


433, 422.  74 


11,5,818.61      471,820.93        133,0,58.68 


Note.— The  annual  American  Red  Cross  contribution  is  $25,000.    In  addition,  the  Red  Cross  from  time  to  time  makes  special  contributions  to  specific  projects  particu- 
larly the  Veuien  Hospital. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  of  these 
contributions  came  to  $549,241.35  In  1963 
and  to  $604,879.61  in  1964.  The  Department 
of  State  estimates  that  over  the  past  10  or  12 
years,  the  Income  from  these  sources  aver- 
aged $750,000  a  year.  This  Is  stUl  short  of  the 
budget  requirements  of  the  ICRC  which  have 
averaged  $1  million  a  year  In  recent  years. 
The  1965  budget  Is  reproduced  below: 

International  Committee  for  the  Red  Cross — 
Budget  for  calendar  year  1965 

I.  External  actlvties  (missions  In  case  of  con- 
flict, relief  actions,  Central  Tracing 
Agency)  : 

1.  Personnel       (salaries,      social 

charges,   Indemnities) $151,030 

2.  Equipment  and  org.T.nizatlon 30,  765 

3.  Permanent  delegations 122,897 

4.  Missions  from  Geneva 46,211 

5.  Central  Tracing  Agency 136,820 


1. 


International  Committee  for  the  Red  Cross — 

Budget  for  calendar  year  1965 — Continued 
III.  Administration: 

Personnel       (salaries,       social 

charges.    Indemnities) $226,526 

Material,   new   purchases   and 

maintenance 24, 145 

Postage    expenses,    secretariat, 

current    expenses 41,  982 

Building,  Insurance,  heating, 
water,  electricity,  general 
maintenance 43,  900 


Subtotal 336,  553 


Subtotal —  -     487,  723 


n.  General  affairs  (humanitarian 
rights,  publications,  Informa- 
tion) : 

1.  Personnel       (salaries,      social 

charges,   indemnities) 273,398 

2.  Documentation,  experts  com- 

missions,   conferences 18,602 

3.  Publications,  broadcasting  and 

TV,  films 12,408 

4.  Revue    Internationale    de    la 

Croix  Rouge 17,525 


Subtotal 321, 933 


Grand  total 1, 146,  209 

The  deficits  incurred  by  the  International 
Conmiltttee  have  been  as  follows:  1960,  $113,- 
000;  1961,  $107,000;  1962,  $217,000;  and  1963, 
$162,000. 

These  deficits  have  been  made  up  by  private 
donations,  Income  from  invested  funds,  and 
reimbursements  and  contributions  toward  re- 
lief operations  in  prior  years,  such  as  from 
Germany  and  Japan  for  services  rendered 
their  prisoners  during  World  War  II.  Those 
latter  funds  are  being  rapidly  depleted  and 
the  International  Committee  is  facing  a  fi- 
nancial crisis. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  U.S.  Government  should  make  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  $75,000  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  in  recognition  of  its 
services  generally  to  mankind  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  United  States  in  numerous 
Instances.  The  proposed  U.S.  contribution 
would  have  been  the  next  largest  to  that  of 
Switzerland  which  in  1964  amounted  to  al- 


most half  of  all  the  government  contribu- 
tions. Other  substantial  government  con- 
tributors are  Australia,  Canada,  Germany, 
India.  Italy,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  matters  considered:  The  subcom- 
mittee to  which  S.  2072 — which  contained  the 
administration's  recommendation — was  re- 
ferred, was  especially  concerned  with  cer- 
tain questions  which  had  disturbed  some 
Members  of  Congress. 

Need  for  separate  legislation :  Without  pass- 
ing on  the  desirability  of  a  U.S.  contribution, 
the  subcommittee  explored  whether  such  a 
contribution  could  not  be  made  under  a 
variety  of  existing  authorities,  such  as  that 
of  the  AID  contingency  fund,  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act,  or  famine  and 
disaster  relief  authorities.  It  was  Informed 
that  "'the  Secretary  of  State  himself  was  In- 
terested in  that  particular  question  and 
examined  it  personally,  and  came  to  the 
conchtsion  that  the  authority  did  not  exist 
In  any  other  legislation  to  make  this 
contribution." 

Relationship  to  other  programs:  The 
United  States  also  contributes  to  the 
Palestine  refugee  program  under  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  to  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration,  and  the 
escapee  program  under  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act. 

Therefore,  the  subcommittee  inquired  into 
the  possibility  of  overlapping  or  duplicating 
activitiies  in  the  general  area  of  refugees'  re- 
lief. It  received  assurance  that  such  did  not 
exist.  In  fact  the  complementary  nature  of 
the  activities  of  the  International  Committee 
was  stressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tibetan 
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refugees  in  Nepal,  where  AID 
food,    another    program   funded 
portatlon  costs,  and  the  Interna 
mlttee  made  the  distribution. 

Preserving  the  Impartiality  ol 
The    question    was    raised    whe 
Government    contribution    now 
adversely  affect  the  effectivenesi 
ternational  Committee  by  layin  ; 
a   possible   charge  of  American   • 
or   innuence.     The  Department  > 
this  charge  was  that  the  ICRC 
Judge  of  this  matter,  sought  a 
bution  for  a  number  of  years, 
pendence  and  Impartiality  of  t 
tee    is    so    unquestionable    that 
modest    U.S.    contribution    woi^d 
not  embarass  it.     It  is  to  be 
connection   that   58  other   gove 
currently  making   such   con 

Interests   of   the   American 
Cross:  The  American  National 
under  a  pledge  to  contribute  i 
to   the   International   Committee 
has  assured  the  Department  of 
continued   if   this   bill  is   enactid 
its  contributions  have  been  hlgqer 
on  the  table  of  1963  and  1964 
because     it     additionally     fu 
assistance  and  medical  supplie  i 
International  projects.     Howeve  ■, 
the    fact   that   over   $100   milli4n 
iributed  in  the  United  States 
ties  of  the  American  National 
1964  the  adequacy  of  a  $25,000 
to  the  International  Commlttep 
tioned  by  the  subcommittee 
committee's    request,    the 
State    obtained    additional 
the  involvement  of  the  ARC  in 
activities.     The     American 
Cross  In  a  letter  contained  in 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  repoi  t 
"the  total  American  Red  Cross    t 
assistance  during  1964,  including 
value  of  supplies  sent,  was  $1 


qnanced  the 
the  trana- 
ional  Com- 


I]  3  ted 


$:  5 


Ci  int 
f urr  Ished 


t> 


STATEMl  ;NTS 


LIMITATION  ON 

ING   TRANSACTION   OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS 


Mansf:  eld 


On  request  by  Mr. 
unanimous  consent, 
the  transaction  of  routine  mfrning 
ness  were  ordered  limited  to 


REPORTS  OF  COMMItrTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  witf  an  amend- 
ment: 


S.  2232.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
"An   act   to   provide   in   the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfaije 
service    of    captioned    films    i 
approved    September    2,    1958 
In  order  to  further  provide  for 
Ice  of  educational  media  for 
for  other  ptirposes  (Rept.  No. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  th 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  with 

S.  2042.  A  bill  to  amend  sec' 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(Rept.  No.  650). 


the 
6' 9 


secti  jn 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  Introduced, 
time,  and.  by  unanimous 
second  time,  and  referred 


By  Mr.   SMATHERS: 
8.  2457.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Volsky;  to  the  Committee  on 
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the  ICRC: 

,her    a    U.S. 

might    not 

of  the  In- 

it  open  to 

domination 

answer  to 

as  the  best 

U.S.  contri- 

The  inde- 

,1s  Commit- 

a   relatively 

certainly 

in  this 

nments  are 

trihkitlons. 

^  ational   Red 

?ed  Cross  is 

,000  a  year 

which    It 

State  will  be 

In  fact. 

as  shown 

tributions, 

relief 

to   specific 

in  view  of 

was  con- 

the  activi- 

led  Cross  In 

year  pledge 

was  ques- 

At  the  sub- 

of 

Information    on 

nternational 

Red 

the  hearings 

states  that 

nternational 

funds  and 

,400." 


i  S3.' 


DUR- 
ROUTINE 


and  by 
statements  during 
busi- 
minutes. 


By   Mr.    RIBICOPP: 
S.  2458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sebas- 
tiana    Fazzino;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  2459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  in  order  to 
provid..  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
In  the  maritime  industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Laxjsche  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cotton) : 
S.  2460.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  River  National 
Pai-kway  and  Recreation  Area,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Masachusetts.  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AS'alrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By    Mr.    INOUYE: 
S.  2461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esperunza 
y.  Mallbiran;  and 

S.  2462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arturo  D. 
Lagaska,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  2463.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Confess  to  the  acceptance  of  ceitain  gifts 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   BRE\VSTER: 
S.  2464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonios 
Stavrou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.   2465.  A   bill   to  amend   the  District  of 
Coliimbla  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1847.  as  amended,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act.   as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By   Mr.   BIBLE: 
S.    2466.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    C.    A. 
Lundy;    to  the  committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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PLIGHT    OF    THE    U.S.    MERCHANT 
MARINE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States, 
both  on  the  east  coast  and  on  the  Gulf 
coast  now,  has  been  stmck  and  inunobi- 
lized  for  72  days. 

It  seems  that  all  the  instinimentalities 
of  government,  and  all  the  moral  persua- 
sion of  the  people  of  the  country  have 
had  no  impact  upon  the  labor  leaders 
of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  As- 
sociation. 

It  is  hardly  believable  that  our  coim- 
try,  in  its  effort  to  transport  military 
equipment  to  South  Vietnam,  had  to 
engage  British  and  Danish  vessels  to  do 
the  carrying  because  our  merchant  ma- 
rine was  lying  idle  because  of  the  72- 
day  strike,  which  is  still  in  progress.  It 
is  especially  shocking  because  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  paying 
a  huge  sum  as  a  subsidy  for  the  building 
of  the  merchant  marine  ships  and  theii' 
operation. 

In  the  year  1964,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  gave  to  the  merchant  ma- 


rine approximately  $279  million  for  the 
building  of  ships  and  their  operation. 
The  taxpayers  provided  $199,805,614  for 
the  operation  of  the  merchant  marine 
in  1964,  and  $79,987  C66  as  a  subsidy  for 
construction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
irom  Ohio  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  are  now  payinp, 
72  cents  of  every  dollar  of  wages  paid 
to  the  workers  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Whatever  new  grants  of  benefits  are 
made  in  this  72-day  old  Strike  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  It  is  not 
known  generally,  but  that  is  the  fact. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  when  the 
taxpayers  are  expending  their  money  for 
the  building  and  operation  of  the  ships, 
we  have  protracted  strikes  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  practically  every  year. 

Our  shipping  fieet  has  grown  smaller 
and  smaller  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  providing  approximately  $278  mil- 
lion a  year  for  operation  and  construc- 
tion. In  addition,  we  require  that  50 
percent  of  the  wheat  which  the  farmer.s 
of  the  United  States  grow  and  want  to 
sell  around  the  world  must  be  carried  in 
American  ships. 

The  cost  of  carrying  wheat  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms  as  distinguished  from  carry- 
ing it  in  competing  ships  adds,  as  I  re- 
call, 12  cents  a  bushel  in  the  selling  price 
of  the  wheat.  The  result  is  that  Ameri- 
can wheat  cannot  be  sold  on  account  of 
the  disadvantageous  competitive  position 
in  which  we  are  put. 

So  there  is,  first,  an  order  that  Ameri- 
can ships  must  be  used  to  carry  50  per- 
cent of  the  wheat. 

Second.  There  is  a  requirement  that 
we  subsidize  operations.  As  I  said,  it  is 
now  72  cents  on  every  dollar  paid  to 
workers  on  the  ships. 

Third.  There  is  a  requirement  that  we 
subsidize,  up  to  55  percent,  the  cost  of 
building  a  ship. 

So  we  have  an  Interest  in  this  industiy. 
Our  Government  has  it.  The  taxpayers 
have  it. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  arbitration  in 
ordinary  disputes  between  genuine  pri- 
vate industry  that  Is  not  subsidized  by 
the  Government  and  the  leaders  of  labor 
unions,  but  in  the  marine  industry  we 
have  a  different  situation.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that,  regardless  of  when  this  par- 
ticular 72-day  strike — as  of  now — comes 
to  an  end.  I  believe  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  take  needed 
remedial  action. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  This  bill. 
if  adopted,  would  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in 
the  maritime  industry. 

The  principal  features  of  the  amend- 
ment are  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Title  X  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  which  governed  maritime  labor 
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relations  from  1938  to  1942,  would  be  re- 
enacted  in  a  form  pixjviding  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  a  dispute 
arising  out  of  collective  bargaining  nego- 
tiations in  the  maritime  industry  which 
has  led  or  could  lead  to  a  strike  causing  a 
serious  stoppage  of  work.  Under  this 
title  the  80-day  injunction  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  not  apply, 
and  the  following  step-by-step  procedure 
would  be  substituted. 

Second.  The  Director  of  the  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  under  this  bill, 
would  report  to  the  President  when  a 
major  maritime  strike  was  imminent. 
The  President  in  his  discretion  could  ap- 
point a  Maritime  Emergency  Dispute 
Board.  It  would  report  to  him  within  7 
days  as  to  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and 
the  existence  of  an  emergency. 

Thhd.  The  President  upon  this  report 
would  in  his  discretion  either  dismiss  the 
Board  or  declare  a  national  emergency 
and  direct  the  Board  to  attempt  media- 
tion of  the  dispute  for  a  period  not  longer 
than  80  days,  unless  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  Board  had  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  further  mediation  ef- 
forts might  bring  about  a  settlement  and 
so  advised  the  President  and  the  parties. 
In  such  event  the  Board  could  continue 
its  mediation  efforts  until  a  settlement  is 
reached,  or  it  concluded  that  further 
mediation  efforts  were  useless. 

Fourth.  The  President  in  his  discre- 
tion could  at  any  time  during  this  period 
direct  the  Board  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Fifth.  If  the  dispute  is  not  settled  by 
the  Maritime  Emergency  Dispute  Board, 
the  President,  in  his  discretion,  could 
direct  that  the  issues  as  found  by  the 
Maritime  Emergency  Dispute  Board  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  before  a  board 
of  arbitration  to  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  arbitration  award  would  be 
final  and  binding  upon  the  parties. 

Sixth.  The  parties  after  declaration  of 
a  national  emergency  would  be  obligated 
during  the  period  of  mediation  and,  if 
directed,  of  arbitration,  to  resume  and/ 
or  continue  work  without  resort  to  strike 
or  lockout. 

Seventh.  If  either  party  violates  or 
threatens  to  violate  the  law  by  engaging 
in  a  strike  or  lockout,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  at  the  direction 
of  the  President,  would  be  authorized  to 
petition  the  district  court  having  juris- 
diction of  the  parties  to  enjoin  such 
violation. 

Eighth.  There  is  also  a  provision 
which  would  permit  a  vessel  arriving  at  a 


U.S.  port  during  a  strike  to  continue  its 
voyage  to  its  home  port,  and  the  dis- 
charge and  delivery  of  Its  cargo  before 
it  could  be  struck. 

Ninth.  The  legislation  would  cover 
U.S. -flag  oceangoing  vessels  and  auxil- 
iai-y  harbor  craft,  as  well  as  the  employ- 
ers of  longshoremen  and  other  pier 
or  terminal  personnel.  The  employees 
covered  would  be  the  seagoing  personnel 
of  American-flag  vessels,  longshoremen, 
pier  and  terminal  workers,  pilots,  and  all 
American-based  employees  of  carriers, 
auxiliary  craft,  stevedores,  and  termi- 
nals. 

To  summarize,  I  subscribe  to  the  right 
of  strikes  between  private  industry  and 
labor.  The  dispute  I  have  referred  to 
is  a  different  situation.  The  taxpayers 
have  an  interest  in  if.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  suggest  Congress  adopt  a 
law  making  arbitration  mandatory 
under  certain  circumstances  in  those 
disputes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
first,  a  document  showing  the  subsidies 
provided  for  construction  beginning 
with  the  year  of  1953:  second,  a  table 
showing  the  subsidies  provided  for  oper- 
ation beginning  with  the  year  of  1937; 
third,  a  document  showing  how  much 
more  it  cost^  to  ship  on  American  bot- 
toms compared  to  foreign  bottoms; 
fourth,  a  document  showing  the  number 
of  maritime  strikes  we  have  had  in  this 
counti-y  year  after  year;  and,  fifth,  an 
editorial  carried  in  the  July  30  issue  of 
Life  magazine  dealing  with  this  im- 
portant subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amounts  o/  construction  and  reconstruction 
differential  subsidies  paid  to  the  shipyards 
duriyig  fiscal  years  1953  to  1964 


Construc- 
tion 
differfnlial 
sul'sidios 

Reconstruc- 
tion 
dilToriMil  ial 
suhi^idios 

• 

From  iiu't-ption  lo  June 

30.  19.T3 

Fis<>:il  .vcar  19.54... 

FMwal  vt>iir  19.W ,. 

Fis<:il  vear  19.V1 

$131.. -171. 5:1 

5.538.417 

5,;i5f<,663 

1, 613, 737 

Ifi,  379, 075 

22,fi37.540 

21,7(ll,84tv 

69, 156,  794 

102, 118,  ,519 

13(1.  Iv5«,  263 

97,715,325 

79,987,066 

$342,6.58 

14.  3(i8, 668 

Fiw;il  voiir  W.l" 

Fiscal  vt-ar  W.W 

FLsoal  year  19.W 

Fiscal  vear  19(10 

1,117.694 
4,731,608 
7,065.416 
4.  828. 227 

Fis<al  voar  Ifltil 

Fiscal  yparlWia 

Fis<al  \ far  iy<i3. 

Fisal  .vear  19fi4 ... 

657, 379 
3,906,765 
3,  .550, 308 
2, 349, 230 

Tolal..   

690. 614.  .518 

49, 443, 338 

Amount   of  operating  differential   subsidies 
provided  during  calendar  years  1947-64 

Amount 

$3,314,906 

13,502.316 

29,735,125 

48,623.881 

46,110,851 

61,950,976 

89,311.893 

:  97,946.499 

95,745.925 

91,996,183 

102,620,315 

--  108,077,442 

151.010.178 

160.333,191 

187,942,001 

209,044.856 

194,796,156 

199,805,614 


Year: 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951- 
1952. 
1953- 
1954. 
1955. 
1956- 
1957. 
1958. 
1959- 
1960. 
1961. 
1962- 
1963. 
1964- 


Total.. 


2,  197,  588,  132 


The  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  cost 
of  operation  for  the  past  15  years: 

(a)  Construction  cost:  The  most  mean- 
ingful index  showing  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  whether  this 
position  has  grown  better  or  worse  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  ship  construction  dif- 
ferential (CDS)  rates  estublished  by  the  Marl- 
time  Subsidy  Board  on  cargo  ships  during 
the  past  several  years.  The  post  World  War 
II  cargo  ship  construction  started  basically 
with  the  award  of  the  35  Mariner  ships  in 
1951.  The  following  table  indicates  calendar 
years  during  which  subsidized  ship  con- 
struction contracts  were  awarded  and  the 
average  subsidy  rate  appllea  to  all  ship  con- 
struction contracts  awarded  during  that  cor- 
responding calendar  year: 

Average  CDS  for  ships  awarded  in  that  year 

Year:  Percent 

1951 41.47 

1952-56    (No   subsidized   cargo   ship 

construction) .:: 

1957 46.  1 

1958 1 48.  1 


1959- 
1960- 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964- 


- 49.1 

49.7 

49.4 

50.1 

53.3 

53.5 

The  low  CDS  rate  applied  during  1951  re- 
flects the  costs  of  the  relatively  unproductive 
foreign  shipyards  who  had  not  fully  modern- 
ized their  war-damaged  facilities.  With  the 
boom  and  high  profits  obtained  during  the 
Suez  crisis  in  1956  and  1957,  many  foreign 
yards  commenced  major  modernization  proj- 
ects. The  CDS  rate  from  1957  to  the  pres- 
ent has  gradually  increased  which  reflects  a 
slight  worsening  in  the  U.S.  competitive 
position.  We  consider  that  the  competitive 
position  since  1963  has  remained  fairly  level. 
Due  to  some  inflationary  trends  In  Europe 
and  Japan,  we  would  expect  the  competitive 
position  to  remain  level. 


Swnntary  of  strikes  and  work  sloppages — maritime  industry  from  ISJfO  to  1964 


Year  ami  imliislry  category 


1.  Sliipyaril. 

2.  longshore 

3.  Soanion 


ms 


4.  lyOnK.shorc. 

■'.  IXJHKsliore. 

6.  IlarlTOf 

7.  lxini;siiore. 

H.  Seamen 

9.  Ix)npshorc 

10.  Longsliorc. 


i!>ie 


Vnions  involved 

C'OMl- 

iiicnu'd 

Number  ol— 

Days     Workers 

ir.\i.sw.\ 

IL.\       .     

ClOunionit..  .        .  . 

Sept.  24 
Oct.      1 
Ucc.    ;i 

4             17,()(H) 

19           :io,  (NIO 

1           i:t,0()O 

ILWU. 

ILA ..      .     -- 

UMVV 

iLwr 

NMl/Sir. 

ILWl' . 

iLwr 

Jan.     2 
Feb.     4 
Apr.     5 
June  15 
July   1<» 
July   12 
July   I.-. 

6 

1 

1 

1.  KKI 
:« 1,(100 
18.  (KH) 

1,000 

11,500 

4.0.50 

2,  .VMI 

An>a 


Camden,  N.J. 
Port  of  New  York. 
i:t.0()O  ]  .\tlantic,  tiiilf,  and  Pacific  coa!.ls. 


Port  Iliienenie,  Calif. 

Port  of  New  York . 

1 1  arbor  craft.  Pliiladclpliiii.  Pa. 

Port  ol  Los  .^npeles. 

.\tU'ntif  coast  iiorts. 

Port  ol  Los  .\nnelcs. 

Port  of  Seattle.  Wa.sli. 


i 
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Summiry  of  strikes  and  work  stoppages — maritime  industry  from  1946  to  iSfi^— Continued 


Year  and  industry  category 


iS^f— Continued 


11.  I.oncshore 

I'.'.  .Scarnin 

n.  Sipfimen 

14.  Seamen 

15.  Scatrcn 

ItJ.  I,4!n"s!;ore 

17.  Lon-'shore... 


t9iT 

18.  Seamen 

19.  Lonirshore 

20.  Shipyards 

21.  Loneshore 

22.  Longshore 

23.  LopRshore 


W 


I  PW 


l9iS 

24.  I-onpshore — 

25.  Clerical 

26.  Seamen 

27.  Ijr>n??hore 

28.  Loneshore 

29.  Longshore 

30.  l.onishore 

31.  Longshore - 

32.  Longshore 1  *'  -^ 


IT  W 


II  W 


II  w 


y  iIU/.VRA. 
II|\VU 

I 
I 
I 
II 


w 


II  w 

11  A - 

11  A 

II  wu 

II  A 


1950 


33.  Longshore. 

34.  Longshore. 


1961 

35.  I/Ongshore 

36.  Seamen 

37.  Longshore 


I  ,.\. 


t9St 

38.  Seamen 

39.  Seamen 

40.  Longshore 

41.  Seamen 

42.  Longshore.. 


43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 
4». 
49. 
SO. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 

ea 
f.i. 

62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
6». 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 

82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
»6. 
87. 
88. 
K9. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


19SS 

Seamen 

Shipyard 

Harbor , 

lonssliore 

Shipyard 

Shipy;ird 

Loneshore 

Shipyard 

Shipyard 

Longshore 

Shipyard.... 

Seamen 

Seamen 

Longshore 

Shipyard 

Ijoneshore 

Shipyard 

Longshore 

Longshore 

Seamen 

Longshore 

Longsiiore 

Lo.igsliore 

Longshore 

Longshore 

Longshore 

Longstiore 

Longshore 

Shipyard 

Longshore 

Shipyard . 

Harl>or 

Seamen 

Longshore 

Longshore 

Shipyard 

Longshore 


mi 


I  ,A. 


^  .VlP/AHA 


Longshore 

Harbor 

Shipyard.......—.—. 

Shipyard 

Clerical 

Clerical 

Clerical 

Clerical 

Clerical 

Longshore 

Longshore 

Longshore . 

Ix.ngshore — . 

Shipy.urd 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tablfc. 


Unions  involved 


r 

L'CIO 

MP/MKBA... 
'P  (A  *0).. 
CBA  (A  &  G). 

U 

IT... 


JISWA 

WU 

;u 

A 


IT. 
A. 


BA/ROU.  MCS/MFOW. 
U 


P. 


WU. 


s  ;p. 


>  MU 

I  iM. 


I  MU. 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


I  lM. 
1  Ji. 


M 

A/IBL 

A 

.MP-.. 

ILA/IBL- 

^/IBL 

^A/iBL.""I""I"Il""- 

.A/IBL 

..VIBL 

A/IBL 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I. A 
I. A 

i:.A. 

I  i.M/lBB.. 

Ml).-.. 

.MP/MEBA 

I  :.viv. 

A.. 

!  [TA... 
I  -WU. 


IIX. 


1  LA. 
1  LA., 
1  LA. 
1  LA. 


LA 

A. 

LA/IBT. 
LA 

BB. 


Com- 
menced 


July  31 
Sept.  5 
Oct.  1 
..do..... 
..do..... 
.do. ... 
Nov.  23 


Jane  15 

.do.... 
June  26 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  10 


EBA/ARA/NMU 


B 

K 

B 

.MSWA - 

.A 

;m3WA - 

.MP 

MP 

A. 


Number  of— 


Days     Workers 


Fob.   29 

Aug.  16 

Sept.    2 

do. 


Nov.  10 
Doc.  18 
Dec.  21 
Dec.   23 


Oct.    29 


June   10 
July     6 


Jan.  3 
June  16 
Oct.    15 


May  23 
July  29 
Sept.  10 
Nov.  5 
.Nov.  U 


June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
...do. 
Oct. 
...do. 
Oct. 
...do. 
Oct. 
...do. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
...do. 
Dec 


10 


Jan.  2 
..do..... 
Jan.  18 
...do.... 
Jan.  28 
Feb.     4 

..do 

-.do 

Feb.  18 
Feb.  19 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  26 
Mar.  S 
Mar.    9 


3 
17 
54 
26 
22 
54 
16 


5 
5 
134 
6 
1 
17 


35 
43 


1 

26 
5 
6 
2 
5 
1 

46 
8 

11 
1 
2 
4 
2 

48 
2 

22 
1 
5 
8 


16 

40 

34 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

2 

10 

29 

1 


Area 


12,000 
'  132, 000 

'142.000 

13.000 
2,150 


12. 0(10 

50,000 

2.700 

2.350 

37.000 


3,  ,^00 
50 

28.000 

4.5.000 
5,000 
2,000 
3,000 


3,000 


400 
4,500 


5,000 
15,000 
17,000 


9,000 

1,U00 

12.000 

1,800 

300 


2,000 

8. 200 

80 

72 

350 

50 

234 

1,270 

500 

400 

200 

8 

14 

300 

200 

425 

175 

110 

30,000 

450 

15 

96 

184 

225 

130 

200 

96 

300 

560 

46 

465 

121 

353 

61 

6,300 

2,000 

6,000 


300 

10 

100 

48 

103 

460 

273 

332 

75 

22 

125 

4,000 

30,000 

£00 


Ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts. 

{Pacific  coast  ports  (approximately  8,000). 
Atlantic  and  gulf  ports. 
Do. 
California  ports. 
Puget  Sound  ports. 


.Ml  ports  (stoppage  Incomplete). 

California  ports. 

All  coa-sts  (some  settled  In  30,  60.  or  90  days). 

Port  of  Los  Angeles. 

Port  o(  San  Francisco. 

Atlantic  coast  ports. 

Ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beacb. 
Alabama  State  docks.  Mobile. 

All  Pacific  coast  ports 

Atlantic  coast  ports. 
Port  of  Phila<lelphi3,  Pa. 
Ports  of  Seattle,  Taconia,  Wash. 
Port  of  Houston,  Tei. 


Do. 


Port  of  Oultiiort,  MLss. 

Jersey  City  and  lloboken  piers. 


Port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Atlantic  and  gulf  ports.    ' 
Ports  of  Boston  and  New  York. 


Pacific  coast  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Port  of  Seattle,  Wash. 


Atlantic  coast  ports. 

Pacific  coast  shipyards. 

Ilarljor  tugs,  port  of  New  York. 

Port  of  New  York  (local  pier). 

Moore  Drydock,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Todd  Shipyards,  Pacific  coast. 

U.S.  Lines  pier,  port  of  New  York. 

Puget  Sound  Shipyards. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Yard,  27th  St.,  New  York. 

.Moorc-.McCormaek  piers.  New  York. 

Todd-Jotin.>:on  Yard,  New  Orleans. 

Harbor  pilots,  San  Francisco. 

Ilarlior  pilots,  Seattle. 

Cunard  piers.  New  Y'ork. 

Broward  Shipyard,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

AEL  and  APL  piers,  Jersey  City. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  shipyards. 

Pier  25,  NH,  New  York. 

.\tlantic  and  gulf  coa-st  ports. 

Tankers.  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports. 

Local  pier.  New  York. 

Local  stevedore  firm.  New  York. 

Holland-America  Line  piers.  Hoboken. 

Isthmian  Line  piers.  New  York. 

Stevedore  piers,  New  York. 

Local  Jersey  City  piers. 

Do. 
Jarka  stevedoring  piers.  New  York. 
American  Shipbuilding  yards,  Toledo  and  Lorain. 
Pier  74,  N  K,  .N'e w  York. 
Savannah  M.  «Si  F.  Yard. 
Harlxir  tugs,  port  of  New  York. 
P.  *.0.  Steamship  Co.,  Miami,  Fla. 
APL  piers,  San  Francisco. 
Hudson  River  piers,  iKirt  of  New  York. 
California  shipyards. 
California  ports. 


Brooklyn  piers,  port  of  New  York. 

Tank  barge  personnel,  New  Jersey  refineries. 

Marine  Welding,  New  Orleans  (plumbers). 

Hampton  Eng.,  California  (repairmen). 

Argentine  State  Line  office.  New  York 

AEL  offices  and  piers.  New  York. 

Argentine  State  Line  olfice.  New  York 

Luckenliach  offices  and  piers.  New  York 

Royal  Netherlands  ofiice  and  piers,  New  York. 

Isthmian  piers.  New  York. 

Moore  .McCormack  piers.  New  York. 

Longshore  versus  Teamsters,  port  of  New  York. 

Port  of  New.  York. 

Marine  repair  yards,  port  of  New  York. 
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Ye.ir  and  industry  category 


Unions  involved 


M, 


/954— Continued 
longshore - 


'.'!>.  Shipyard 

%.  Shipy.ird 

97.  Longshore 

9H.  Seamen 

!«.  I.flncshorc .. 

ino.  Seamen... 


I9S5 


101.  I/)ng,>ihorc- 

1112.  .S'amen 

103.  Harl)or 

1114.  Rivers 

lO.'j.  Shipyard... 
inc.  lyong.^hore. . 
107.  Longshore.. 
1(18.  Longshore. 
109.  Shipyard... 


1956 

110.  Harbor 

111.  Harbor 

112.  Seamen 

113.  Harbor 

114.  Shipyard 

115.  Seamen 

116.  Seamen 

117.  Shipyard 

118.  Longshote 


1957 

119.  Harbor 

120.  Longshore.... 

121.  Seamen 

122.  Shipyard 


123. 
124. 
12.'>. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 


132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


Harbor. . 
Longshore. 

Seamen 

Clerical 

Seamen 

Shipyard.. 
Shipyard . . 
Shipyard. . 
Seamen 


195S 


1959 

Shipyard . 

Seamen 

Harbor 

Shipyiud 

Longshore 

Harbor 

Ixingshore 

Harbor 

Harbor 

Harbor 

Rivers. 

Longshore 

Shipyard 

Shipyard 

Ijongshore --- 

Shipyard 


1960 

148.  Shipyard 

149.  Longshore 

160.  Clerical 

161.  Longshore 

162.  lyongshore 

\S3.  Longshore 

154.  Longshore 

155.  Long.shore 

1.t6.  Shipyard 

157.  Shipyard 

I,'*.  Clerical 

l')9.  Longshore 


li». 
liil. 
162. 
Ili3. 
164. 
165. 
ll>6. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 


Harbor 

Longshore.. 
Longshore.. 
Longshore.. 

Clerical 

Clerical 

Seamen 

Seamen 

Shipyard... 

Clerical 

Seamen 

Longshore.. 


19ei 


laet 

172.  Clerical 

173.  Seamen 

174.  Seamen 

176.  Shipyard 

176.  Seamen 

177.  Seamen.. 

178.  Seamen 


ILA 

VSW 

IBB 

ILA 

SUP/ILWU. 

ILA 

ARA _.. 


ILWIT 

MMP/MEBA,  ARA/N.MU. 

ILA 

MMP/MEBA 

lU.MSWA 

ILA 

ILA 

ILA 

lUMSWA 


IBU 

.VVmP/M  EBA.' SIU" 

iUmswaJ"""""; 

MEBA 

MMP 

lAM 

ILA -.- 


I'M!) 

ILA 

M.MP/MEBA,SIU. 
lUMSWA 


M.MP _ 

ILA 

MMP/MEBA,  A RA/N.MU. 

OBIU 

MEBA 

1AM 

lU.MSWA 

lUMSWA -. 

M.MP -. 


.MTA/IA.M 

.MFOW/MCS 

UMD 

U-MSWA 

ILWU- - — 

SIU 

ILA 

IBU 

IBU 

TWU 

M.MP/.MEBA.  NMU. 

ILA 

MTA/IAM 

MTA/IAM 

ILA... 

UMSWA 


UMSWA 

ILA 

OEIU 

ILA 

ILA 

ILWU.... 

ILA 

ILA 

UMSWA.. 

lAM 

OEIU..-. 
ILA 


OEIU 

SUP/MFOW  MCS. 

MEBA 

UMSWA 

MEBA 

MEBA 

NMU/SIU 


Se<'  footnotes  at  end  of  tablp. 


Com- 
menced 


Mar.  17 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  6 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  -27 
Nov.  6 
Dec.     2 


June  6 
June  14 
July  13 
July  18 
.*ug.  1 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  7 
Oct.  1 
Oct.    10 


J;U1.  6 
Mar.  9 
May  11 
.May  28 
July  24 
Aug.  3 
-Aug.  7 
Sept.  18 
Nov.  16 


Jan.  30 
Feb.  12 
Aug.  19 
Nov.  11 


.\pr  25 
May  1 
Jimc  16 
July  9 
July  25 
Aug.  4 
Sept.  12 
...do 


M.MP/MEBA  SIU 

ILWU .., -. 

ILWUABT 

ILWU 

OEIU 

OEIU .. 

MMP/MEBA,  ARA/NMU. 

MMP.'MEBA  ARA _ 

lAM/IBE 

OEIU - 

MMP -. 

ILWU -  -- 


Oct.      1 


Jan.  1 
Jan.  14 
Feb.  1 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  9 
.Mar.  16 
Mar.  19 
Ayir.  1 
May  15 
June  15 
July  1 
July  3 
Aug.  24 
Sept.  2 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  23 


Jan.  22 
Mar.  8 
Apr.  14 
May  15 
May  16 
Aug.  12 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  8 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  21 
I>ec.    7 


Jan.  10 
Feb  9 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  27 
Apr.  28 
May  15 
June  16 
...do 


July     1 
July   13 

Sept.  28 
Oct.      9 


Feb.  1 

Miir.  16 

Mar.  28 

Mur.  29 

Apr.  12 

May  3 

May  16 


Number  of— 


Days     Workers 


1 

2 
3 
2 

91 
15 
6 


1 
7 
17 
3 
2 
2 
8 
20 
45 


3 
34 

8 
4 

3 
32 

28 
5 
9 


3I> 
l(i 
64 

28 


7 
1 
3 
5 
4 

64 
8 

40 


1 

7 

1 

3 

20 

165 

259 

4 

122 

19 

150 

47 

8 

42 


149 
92 

8 
19 

7 
14 

8 
14 
37 
12 

4 

2 


5,000 
4,500 
6,600 
20,000 
45 
6,000 
1,000 


13,000 

28.  mx) 

125 

450 

150 

600 

32,000 

6,tO 

1,500 


85 
60 

6,800 
300 

1,300 

1,800 

2,400 
60,000 


4,000 

45.  (KM) 

1,178 

1,500 


30 

900 

6,500 

74 

1,200 

1,200 

2,100 

175 

6,100 


1,250 

bOO 

4,000 

1,100 

1,000 

24 

4,500 

110 

175 

1,250 

1,500 

2,000 

8,000 

11.600 

62.000 

1,100 


18,500 

60 

20,000 

3,800 

150 

3.S00 

700 

75 

110 

1.100 

1-20 

3,000 


600 

125 

10,000 

1,,')00 

106 

120 

1.3, 200 

2,600 

1.300 

150 

2, 200 

60 


250 
5,300 

lOO 

(•) 
(«) 

1,600 


Area 


Port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyards,  Baltimore. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  NJ. 

Port  of  New  York. 

SS  Pacifieut  Ciise,  1  ship. 

Port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ships  in  Pacific  coast  jiorts. 


California  |iorls. 

Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  (tauker.<). 

Baltimore  tug  oi)eralors. 

Mississippi  River  Barge  Lines. 

Malhis  Shipyard,  Camden,  N.J. 

Port  of  New  York  (local  piers). 

Port  of  New  York  (spread  to  A.  4  G.  ports). 

Port  of  New  York  (se;ileinen,  weighers). 

Sun  Shipyard,  Chester,  Pa. 


Sim  Fraiuisco  Bay  tugs. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  tug  operators. 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  |iorts. 
Great  Lakes  ports. 
Merrill-St«vens  Yard.  Jacksonville. 

Pittsburgh  SS  Co.  (Great  Lakes). 

Bethlehem  Steel  repair  yards,  New  York. 
Atlantic  and  gulf  |)orts. 


Tugs,  harbor  craft,  port  of  .Vew  York. 
Atlantic  coast  [Kirls. 
Bull  Lille  piers  and  ships.  New  York. 
Balh  Iron  Works  Yard,  Bath,  Maine. 


Harbor  pilots.  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

(Cleveland,  (.'hicago  (support  of  pilots). 

A.  &  G.  ports  (13t)  ships  delayed  due  MEBA). 

Greek  and  Belgian  Lines  piers.  New  York. 

Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  (tankers). 

American  Shiphuilduig  Yards,  Toledo,  Lorain,  ButTalo. 

Maryland  Shipbuilding  Yard,  Baltimore. 

Craig  Shii)yard,  Liong  Beach.  Calif. 

AM. Ml  flVerators,  .\tlanlic  i)orls. 


Ship  repair  yards,  New  Orleans. 

San  Francisco. 

Tugs  and  oil  craft,  port  of  New  '^ork. 

Alabama  DD  and  SB,  .Mobile. 

San  Francisco. 

Tug  crews,  New  Orleans. 

Port  of  Philadelphia. 

Tug  crews,  port  of  Los  Angeles. 

Tug  crews,  jiort  of  San  Francisco. 

Railroad  tugs,  port  of  New  Vork. 

Mississippi  River  Barge  Line. 

Sugar  piers,  Philadelphia. 

Ship  rep;iir  yards,  San  Francisco  lo  Seattle. 

Pacific  <-oast  shipyards. 

Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  (approxiiiiatj<ly  220  .shi|>s). 

Todd  Shipyard,  Los  .\ngeles. 


Bethlehem  Stwl  Yards,  .Atlantic  coast. 
Grain  trimmers,  port  of  New  York. 
Port  of  New  York  (including  longshore). 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

American  Export  Line  piers.  New  York. 
Contaiiiership  Hawaiian  Citizen,  Los  Angeles. 
Grain  elevator  piers,  Chicago. 
Grain  elevators  piers  Buffalo. 
Merrill-Stevens  Yard.  Jacksonville. 
Ship  repair  yards.  New  York. 
American  Export  Line  pier<.  New  York. 
South  Atlantic  ports. 


Railroad  tugs,  port  of  New  York. 

East  Bay  piers.  San  Francisco. 

Automation.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Stop-work  meeting,  Seattle. 

French  Line  office  and  piers,  New  York. 

American  Export  piers,  Jersey  City. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

Pacific  coast  ports. 

National  Steel  Shipbuilding.,  San  Diego. 

Hellenic  (Greek)  Line  piers.  New  York. 

Pacific  coast  (resumption  of  June  16). 

Scrap  metal  piers,  Ix)s  .Angeles. 


American  Export  piers.  Jersey  City. 
West  coast  operators  (excludes  tankers). 
Isbrandsten  transfer  of  ships  to  AEL. 
American  Shipbuilding  yard,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Resiuiiptiou  of  dispute  with  Isbrandtsen. 

Do. 
Robin  Line  tl9  Mormac  ships  idled). 


"V 
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Vear  and  industry  catcgofy 


/95J— Continued 


179.  Soamen 

IW.  Shipyard 

isl.  Seamen 

ISi'.  Shipjard — „ 

183.  I.onRshore 

1S4.  Seamen 

185.  Longshore 


I9GS 

186.  Longshore — 

187.  Shipyard 

188.  LonRsliore 

189.  Loncshore 

190.  Seamen 


191.  Seamen. 

192.  Scainen. 

193.  Seamen. 
199.  Seamen. 


10.^. 
196. 

197. 
198. 

199. 
200. 

201. 

202. 

203. 

209. 

206. 

206. 

207. 
208. 


Longshore.. 
Seamen 


Seamen. 
Seamen. 


Shipyard... 
Shipyard 


ITarbor  workers. 
Ship  repair 


Longshore. 


Seamen. 
Seamen. 
Seamen. 


t96i 


Harbor.. 
Seamen. 


209.  Liongshor*. 

210.  Shipyard.. 

211.  Longshore. 

212.  Shipyard.. 


213.  Longshore. 

214.  Seamen 


215.  Clerical 

216.  Longshore _.. 

217.  Seamen 


ME  JA 

Ml :; 

MR   P/ARA,  NMU.... 

MF  BA 

lU — 


ILi 

Vu '.. 

U.. 

MJiP/AMO... 


Ml  BA 

SU:  '/NMU. 


N^  U/SUP.... 
NX  UA'EBA. 


ILJ 

NV  U/MMP,  MEBA. 


iO  P 


nMu/meba. 


e  dets. 


Iroi  worlters. 


\  D. 


IL    L-. 


IB  t 


IL  i. 


See  footnotes  at  eod  of  tabl4 


Unions  involved 


Com- 
menced 


I 


U! 

ia; 

IL.  . 

mmp/toa. 


m:  ip/amo. 


Ml  BA. 


uj  ;d(nmu). 

MS  P/AMO.... 


IL  L 


Ma  ilden... 


Tune  13 

July  19 

July  31 

Aug.  3 

Oct.  1 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  24 


Mar.    4 
Mar.  22 

..do 

May  14 

May  16 

May  19 

May  20 
June  10 


June  17 
June  28 

July  25 
Sept.  16 

Sept.   6 
Sept.  23 

Nov.    4 

Nov.    6 

Dec.   18 

Jan.     3 

Jan.     8 

Jon.    16 

Feb.    1 
Mar.    3 


Numl)er  of- 


Days 


Workers 


n:  IU... 


01  nr. 


Ml  !BA... 


53 

2 
13 


33 

2 
2 
2 

14 

P) 
22 

30 
10 


Mar.     5 

1 

Mar.   16 

16 

Mar.  19 

Apr.    6 

May  18 

May  28 

June    6 

17 

June  27 

Jam  20 

2 

0,000 

105 

200 

70,00<J 

la's 

70,000 


70,000 


375 
125 
40 

120 

90 


48 
850 


150 
48 


48 
600 


36S 
400 


Aim 


100 


3,000 


250 

3,500 

1,200 

15 


2,500 
550 


110 


40 


Resumption  of  dispute  with  Isbrandtsen. 

.Metropolitan  Trade  Council/Electric  Boat. 

NS  Saraimak,  Yorktown,  \'a. 

Welders,  Todd  Yard.  Sun  Pedro. 

Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts. 

NS  Saran/iah,  LosAui-les. 

.Vtlantic  and  guUcoa:>ts  (ended  in  1963). 


(Continutation  of  Dec.  24  strike;  ended  on  Jan.  25, 1963;  see  above). 

Ship  cariiuntcrs;  New  Orleans  yards. 

North  Carolina  State  docks,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

North  Carolina  State  docks,  Morehead  City,  N.C  .,,„,..„„. 

SS  Denrborn,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  MMP  picketed  due  to  AMO  (MEBA) 

manning  of  deck  ollicers.  „   ,      ,  ^       ,       ., 

.NS  Savannati,  t^ialveston;  enffineers  refuse  to  sail;  implement  resignations 

of  .\ov.  30,  1962;  sailine  canceled  by  MA. 
S3  P  i  T  Foreiter,  P  &  T  NaeiQator  at  New  Orleans;  ships  transferred  by 

sale  from  SUl'  to  N.\IU  company;  SUP  refused  to  relinquish  sliipboiirj 

si°MoTmacmaT,  San  Francisco;  NMU  retaliation  for  P  4  T  ships  at  New 
Orle.ins.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

SS  Xfojimus  at  Philadelphia,  1st  voyage  with  new  owners;  ship  manned  hy 
NMU  and  BMC:  MEB.\  pickeU-d  a?ainst  BMO,  N.MU  retaliated  by 
picketing  MEBA  ships  on  3  coasts.  19  U.S.  and  17  foreign  ships  idcd 
by  lOth  day.  Truce  ended  stoppage  June  20  to  permit  SS  Maximu)  sail 
to  Cuba  assignment.  .... 

Port  of  .\Iianu.  ILA  picketed  5  foreign-flag  cruise  ships  for  using  nonunion 
lalK)r  hau'iling  passenger  baggage.  

At  >!artU!i  Hook.  Pa..  SS  Sinclair  Texat  delivered  by  shipbuilders;  unions 
delayed  maiden  voyage  departure  demanding  increased  manning;  subse- 
quently withdrew  demands.  „„  ^      ,j    «, 

Los  Angeles,  expiration  lumlwr  schooner  contracts;  SS  Cynthia  Olsen  aud 
Aloika  Spruce  strikebouml;  resumed  operation  Aug.  13. 

SS  America  at  New  York;  N.MU  diarged  discrimination  against  NMU 
members  bv  .MEHA  engineering  ollicer.  Sailings  canceled,  crew  paid 
off,  ship  laid  up.     SaiUnra  r.-siimcd  Feb.  7,  I'.HH. 

Alabama  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding.  Mobile;  wildcat  strike.  Welders  re- 
turned to  work  Sept.  20,  l'JC3.    Grievances  settled  with  management. 

National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding,  San  Diego;  seniority  grievance;  employees 
returned  to  work  Sept.  3U.  l'JG3.  ponding  negotiations  with  National 
Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Port  of  New  York;  U.MD  Local  333  (NMU)  pickets  set  out  against  ships 
of  Sea-land  and  Scatrain  lines  bk  using  nonunion  tugs  in  Puerto  Rico; 
2  Seutrain  and  2  Sea-lund  ships  delayed  at  New  York. 

Port  of  New  York;  machinists  strike  against  10  New  York  ship  rep.'\ir  firnis: 

1  MSTS  transport  and  1  commercial  ship  strlkel)Ound  in  repair  yards; 
FMCS  acted  to  establish  new  contract:  work  resumed  Nov.  15.  U«y. 

Port  of  New  York;  Norwegian-American  Line  pier;  wildcat  strike  of  4 
gangs;  is.^ues  not  given. 

SS  PoirU  Viee-nU  (tanker)  picketed  by  MMP  (Pac)  due  to  mates  siipnlied 
by  TOA,  an  .MF,B.\.  allUiate.  Minor  delay  to  ship;  Cole.  AFL/CIO 
imt>iiriial  umpire  ruled  against  MMP  action. 

SS  Chrisloplur  at  Baltimore  picketed  by  M.MP  due  to  deck  officers  supplied 
by  AMO.  an  MEBA  afQUate.  Minor  delay  to  ship;  Cole  found  MMP  in 
violation.  _ 

SS  President  Wilton  at  S-an  Francisco.  MEBA  refuses  to  sign  on  until 
■  pension  demands  met.  12  other  ships  in  Pacific  coast  ports  allected  but 
without  delay  to  sailings. 

Port  of  New  York:  commercial  tug  contract  expired  Jan.  31:  crews  of  tugs, 
barges,  imd  scows  included  in  total  workers.  ^,.,„„. 

SS  Cnliimhia  picketed  by  M.MP  due  to  mates  supplied  by  AMO  (MEBA 
alliliate):  ship  haras.scd  but  .sails:  Mar.  15  longshoremen  from  Philadelphia 
join  demonstration;  Philadelphia,  cargo  activity  suspended  4  hours;  .\pr. 
in  .M.MP  (Pacific)  pickets  ship  at  Pittsburg  Calif.,  terminal  of  United 
States  Steel,  MMP  joined  by  ILWU  in  picketing;  ship  liara-ssed  but  mam- 
tains  schedule.  Ai)r.  21  at  Morrisville  (Philadelphia),  ship  picketed  by 
MMP  and  ILA-  picketing  resumed  at  Pittsburg.  Cahf.,  May  9  and 
again  at  Morrisvllle.  June  4.  June  8.  SIU  crew  supports  ILA  and  lesives 
ship:  June  18.  Federal  court  halts  ILA  picketing:  SIU  crew  rejoins  ship 
Juno  20  ship  sails  at  west  cojwt.  July  7,  ship  arrives  at  Pitt.sburg.  Calif.; 
steelworkers  cross  MP  and  ILWU  picket  lines.  July  B  ILWU  enjoined 
against  picketing,  iihip  departs  for  east  coast;  MMP  plans  for  future 
picketing  uncertain. 

Brooklyn,  wildcat  strike  re  penalty  cargo  rate  for  handling  talc  rubber: 

2  ships  immobilized. 

New  York  Shipliuilding  Corp.,  bollermakers  In  wildcat  walkout  due  to 
employer's  disciplinary  actions;  strikers  return  to  work  Apr.  6. 

Port  of  New  York;  dispute  with  New  York  Waterfront  Commis-slon  re 
seniority  hiring. 

Puget  Pound  Bridge  &  Drydock,  work  on  MSTS  68a;  moulders  stage  walk- 
out over  yiU-d's  contriicliiig  out  work  on  capstan,  winches,  windlass,  other 
castings.    Moulders  returiicji  Apr.  13. 

Port  of  New  York;  500  clenanpoes  charge  diversion  of  work  to  longs!  on' • 
men;  2,000  longshoremen  immobilized  b\  pickets. 

NMU  charge  4  Colonial  tankers  sold  to  \\  estcrn  Tankers,  Inc.  (Isbrandt- 
sen subsidiary),  manned  by  SIU.  11  .\ EI LsMp.s  strikebound.  Arbitri- 
tor  calls  meeting;  NMU  declines  attendance;  strike  action  suspended  by 
NMU;  $40,000,000  damage  suit  filed  by  NMU;  rejected  by  courts. 

New  York  officcworkers  picket  French  Line,  no  sMps  in  port.  Strike  action 
extended  to  Baltimore.  June  16;  Frcnc'i  Line  cargo  ship  delayed:  new 
contract  reached  June  20;  workers  returned  Iiine  22. 

Pier  97,  North  Riv«r,  N.Y.,  2  gangs  stage  wildcat  walkout  due  to  pier  su- 
perintendent refusal  to  hire  1  objectionable  individual.  Passengers  from 
2  inbound  ships  handle  own  baggage.    Pier  normal  following  day. 

SS  Inter  (Reynolds  Aluminum)  at  Galveston,  picketed  by  MEBA  claiming 
75  percent  of  ship's  engineers  wore  meml)ers  MEBA  although  represented 
by  ALOA  (American  Licensed  Oilicers  Association)  of  Collin's  In- 
dependent Tankers.    Pickets  removed  by  court  order. 
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Summary  of  strikes  and  work  stoppages — maritime  indiistry  from  194S  to  1984 — Continued 


Year  and  industry  category 


/»<— Continued 
218.  Shipyard 


219.  Seamen. 


220.  Longshore. 


221.  Longshore 

222.  Longshore 

223.  Building  trades 

224.  Longshore 

225.  Seamen 

226.  Seamen 

227.  Longshore 

228.  Seamen 

229.  Longshore 

J30.  Longshore 


XTntons  involved 


lAM,  etal. 


MEBA. 


8IU. 


ILA... 
ILA... 

BTC. 
ILA.... 

MEBA 

MEBA 
ILA.... 
MMP. 

ILA.... 
ILA.... 


Com- 
menced 


July     1 

July  6 
Aug.     1 

Aug.  1 
Aug.    3 

Aug.  4 
Aug.  19 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
Sept.  23 

Oct.  1 
Dec.  21 


Number  of— 


Days 


20 


1GB 

6 
25 

« 
1 


4 
16 

2 
(•) 


Workers 


1,100 


35 


1,500 


2,000 
36 

60,000 
(') 


Area 


NASSCO  yard,  San  Diego;  contracts  expired  June  30  for  machinists,  iron- 
workers, carpenters,  electricians,  operating  engineers,  p;>.inters,  and 
truckdrivers.  (Molders'  contract  expires  Sept.  1  but  molders  joined 
walkout  in  sympathy.)  5  other  local  shipyarils  and  repair  yards  in  area 
also  strikebound;  5  M.A-CDS  hulls  at  NASSCO  involved.  Aug.  17, 
machinists,  painters,  electricians,  and  carpenters  vote  to  accept  terms; 
Aug.  19,  teamsters  and  ironworkers  vote  to  accept;  pickets  withdrawn 
noon  Aug.  19;  work  resumes  Aug.  20. 

SS  Hotter  Rice  (Reynolds  Aluminum)  at  Longview,  Wash.,  picketed  by 
MEBA  (same  grievance  as  SS  Inger,  al>ove).  Reynolds  grants  represent, 
ative  election;  l>oth  SS  Inger  and  ll'alter  Rice  vote  against  afliliation 
with  MEBA. 

Port  of  Galveston:  grain  elevator  leased  by  Bunge  (new  lessee)  resulted  in 
discliarge  of  35  plant  personnel;  United  Industrial  V  orkers  (SIU  aOiliate) 
picket  in  protest;  temporary  injunction  halts  picketing  Aug.  4;  no  ships 
delayed  or  affected  until  Nov.  8  wlien  foreign-flag  ship  attempts  to  load 
390,000  bushels  grain;  picketing  limited  to  elevator,  foreign-flag  ship  SS 
Jupiter  sails  Nov.  12  w/o  loading:  dispute  ended  Jan.  7,  1965. 

Galveston,  grain  samplers  ILA  local  1849,  contract  expiration;  L/S  honor 
picket  line;  1  ship  affected  Aug.  3;  samplers  return  to  work  while  nego- 
tiations resume;  agreement  reached  Sept.  9;  (20  cents  over  2  years). 

Houston,  grain  samiilers,  contract  expires;  pickets  affect  50  percent  of  port 
activity;  17  ships  idled  when  L/S  honor  picket  lines;  Aug.  6,  picketing 
limited  to  grain  elevators;  2  ships  idled;  Aug.  7  SS  Tiantyork  sailed  w/o 
loading;  agreement  reached  Aug.  28  (20  cents  over  2  years). 

Galveston,  pickets  protest  wage  scale  ui  city  contract?  for  pier  renovation 
work:  all  port  iacilities  idled  except  banana  pie's,  Aug.  6.  picketing  re- 
stricted to  pier  14,  Aug.  13  pickets  removed,  port  returns  to  norma'. 

Philadelphia,  L/S  protest  location  oi  new  hiring  center,  14  ships  affected. 
Hiring  center  originally  introduced  May  19C2  meeting  with  similar 
objeition  then;  center  is  to  eliminate  14  shape-up  points  on  waterfront. 
Port  returned  to  norma.  Aug.  20. 

SS  Mormacargo  at  Pascagoula:  engineers  dispute  mechanized  ship  duties, 
refuse  to  sail  vessel  when  delivered  by  builders;  agreement  tietween 
Mormac  and  MEBA  reached  Aug.  '20;  ship  sailed  Aug.  '28  for  Boston  to 
load. 

SS  Margaret  Brown  (Bloomfleld)  at  Beaumont,  engineers  cause  33-hour 
work  stoppage  on  riunors  of  ship's  sale  to  States  Marine;  status  of  engi- 
neers' job  security  at  issue. 

Philadelphia,  longshoremen  resume  work  stoppage  of  \us.  19  re  hiring 
center;  27  ships  allected  Aug.  '20;  ILA  exwutivc  committee  ruled  shape-up 
hirin?  to  be  resumed;  port  normal  Aug.  29. 

S3  Gull  Trader  (GS.A)  at  Avondale  Yard,  N.O.,  MMP  refuse  to  sign-on  due 
to  diief  ol'icer  required  to  stand  watch:  dispute  suspended  at  abitrator's 
fmaings;  GSA  filed  suit  in  Federal  court  to  compel  MMP  to  provide 
deck  officers;  ship  commenced  loading  Oct .  in,  sails  Oct.  20. 

Atlantic  and  gulf  ports;  contract  expired  Sept.  30,  1904:  30  U.S.  and  167 
foreign-flag  ships  iimuobilized  Isl  day;  restraining  order  Oct.  2,  ports 
returned  to  normal  Oct.  3  (ships'  crews  remained  assigned  to  their  ships). 

Atlantic  and  gulf  ports;  Taft-Hartley  injunction  expired  Dec.  20;  tentative 
agreement  reached  at  port  of  New  York:  wildcat  strikes  erupted  at  most 
principal  ports  on  Dec.  21,  Dec.  22,  and  Dec.  23;  New  York  back  to 
normal  Dec.  23;  Baltimore  idle:  Houston/Oalveston  provide  50  percent 
of  lal>or  required,  no  night  gangs;  Dec.  24  all  Atlantic  ports  working 
except  Baltimore,  all  gulf  ports  working  except  west  gulf;  Dec.  28  all 
Atlantic  ports  working,  west  gulf  still  hampered:  Dec.  29  Houston  long- 
shoremen fill  70  percent  of  demand;  Dec.  30;  all  ports  normal  except  for 
Houston  supplying  70  percent  of  demand. 


'  Includes  related  idleness,  seamen  strikers  only,  approximately  70,000. 
'MEBA  picketing  caused  some  dislocations  in  American  Export  operations  of 
former  Isbrandtsen  ships  and  also  some  AEL  ships.    No  loss  in  shipboard  employ- 


ment; approximately  300  longshoremen  affected  along  several  Brooklyn  piers  for 
sporadic  periods. 

>  Indefinite. 

♦  Various. 


Sink  ob  Swim  for  U.S.  Ships 

The  U.S.  Government  pays  out  some  $350 
million  a  year  to  subsidize  a  U.S.-flag,  U.S.- 
built  merchant  marine.  But  when  the  De- 
fense Department  needed  to  expand  Its 
military  shipments  to  Vietnam,  It  had  to 
hire  British  and  Danish  vessels  for  some 
shipments  and  then  to  mobilize  some  30 
VS.  ships.  The  reason  for  this  costly  hu- 
miliation of  a  traditionally  great  maritime 
nation  was  that  most  of  our  best  cargo 
vessels  have  been  tied  up  for  nearly  6  weeks 
In  one  of  the  Industry's  perennial  strikes. 

This  one,  kept  going  by  the  Marine  En- 
gineers' Bene&clal  Association,  has  been 
termed  "Intolerable"  and  "against  the  public 
interest"  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Since  U.S.  taxpayers  already  get  up  72  cents 
of  every  maritime  wage  dollar,  and  would 
normally  pay  100  percent  of  any  Increase, 
he  can  say  that  "public  interest"  again. 

MEBA  represents  16,000  seagoing  engineers 
who  already  average  $1,500  a  month.  It  is 
known  as  the  "head-kicking  union"  because 
at  one  session  its  president,  Jesse  Calhoon, 
was  charged  with  Jumping  on  the  negotiating 
table  and  kicking  a  shipper  in  the  Jaw.  Ne- 
gotiations have  since  broken  down,  the  tough 


issues  being  retirement  income  and  auto- 
mation. The  owners  have  also  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  arbitrator  but  are  willing  to 
arbitrate  almost  anything  under  a  new  one, 
including  any  appointee  of  George  Meany's. 
MEBA  says  no. 

Joe  Ctirran  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  a  third  of  whose  sailors  have  been 
beached  by  it,  calls  this  "a  political  strike" 
and  "a  threat  to  all  other  workers  In  the 
maritime  industry."  Curran  is  gored  be- 
cause the  strike  plays  into  the  hands  and 
treasury  of  the  Seafarer's  International 
Union,  which  mans  unsubsidized  tramps 
and  liners  and  whose  chief,  Paul  Hall,  has 
been  Curran's  bitter  rival  for  many  years. 
The  fact  that  only  part  of  the  maritime  In- 
dustry is  shut  down  also  prevents  the  Gov- 
ernment from  Invoking  a  Taft-Hartley 
emergency  and  sending  the  engineers  back 
to  work. 

Chronic  interunlon  feuding,  extravagant 
demands,  and  ruthless  tactics  have  cost  the 
maritime  Industry  10  million  man-hours 
since  World  War  U.  The  subsidy  forfcula, 
wiiich  ofifsets  the  fact  that  U.S.  wage  costs 
are  three  or  four  times  foreign  costs,  has 
hitherto  floated   oS   the   exorbitant  settle- 


ment. But  not  this  time.  This  strike  coin- 
cides with  a  more  general  crisis  in  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

President  Johnson  promised  last  January  to 
introduce  a  whole  new  maritime  policy  to  re- 
place the  1936  system.  His  lively,  young  (30) , 
Maritime  Administrator,  Nicholas  Johnson, 
has  not  only  been  scaring  the  unions  and 
owners  alike  with  boyish  speeches  but  has 
threatened  to  keep  new  wage  increases  out 
of  the  subsidy  formula  and  even  disallow  in- 
creases of  several  years  past.  UJS.  shipown- 
ers, both  struck  and  unstruck,  are  therefore 
fighting  for  their  lives  against  rising  costs, 
foreign  competition,  and  imcertain  Govern- 
ment policy.  By  tonnage,  U.S.  shippings 
share  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  has  fallen  from  50 
to  9  percent  since  1945.  Large  parts  of  the 
fleet  have  been  scuttling  to  Llberian  and  Pan- 
amanian registry  or  counting  their  last  days 
as  eldering  tramps  carrying  giveaway  "food 
for  peace"  at  subsidized  rates.  The  U.S.  mar- 
itime picture  is  gloomy  indeed — except  in  one 
respect. 

The  authors  of  our  1936  subsidy  policy, 
chiefly  P.D.R.  and  Joseph  D.  Kennedy,  knew 
what  they  were  about.  They  wanted  a  flrst- 
class,  Uner-type  cargo  fleet  sailing  established 
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routes — and  that  we  have 
to  the  British  in  size;   in  quality 
none.  The  15  leading  U.S. 
Moore-McCormack,  United 
run  their  300  vessels  on  a 
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ern;  as  a  result  80  percent 
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is  measured  by  value  Instead 
U.S.  ships  carry  37  percent  of 
Nicholas   Johnson   would 
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eventually.    He  sees  no  futxi 
subsidies  and  would  cut 
relying   on    improved    produti,ivity 
technological  change.  Includi  ig 
istic  carriers  as  undersea  pipelfies 
foils. 

Undoubtedly  great  technol(  gical 
ments  lie  ahead  of  ocean  shii  pi 
realistic  being  specialized  bulk 
The  industry  itself  has  ordere 
mated  freighters.    But  much 
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in  advance.    This  puts  all  sav 
mation  in  doubt — the  more 
itime  labor  settlement  is  subject 
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their  Industry  from  further  ^liie 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr 
that  the  bill  be  printed 
and  referred   to   the 
mittee.    This  is  an 
with  the  Merchant  Marine 

The  PRESIDING 
will  be  received  and  a; 
ferred;  and,  without 
will  be  printed  in  the 

The  bill  «S.  2459 »  to 
chant  Marine  Act.  1936 
order  to  provide  for  the 
labor  disputes  in  the 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lauschi 
read  twice  by  its  title, 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se 
of  Representatives  of  the  L 
America  in  Congress  a.ise 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
is  amended  by  inserting  af 
following  new  title  X: 


Pi  esident. 


"•mXE   X SETTLEMENT   OF 

"Sec.  1001.  It  is  hereby 
policy  of  the  United  States 
tain  sxibstantial  obstruction 
of  oceanborne  commerce  by 
prompt  and  orderly  settlem ; 
disputes   which    arise   withi 
Industry. 

"Sec  1002.   (a)    For  the 
title — 

"(1)   The   term   'maritime 
Include  employers,  employee ; 
the  dispute,  as  defined  in 

"(2)   The    term    'employei 
owners   and   operators  of   a 
oceangoing  vessels  and  of  al 
such    as    tugs,   lighters,   anc 
oceangoing  vessels  in  the 
States;    employers  of  longs! 
other  classes   of  labor  e: 
piers  or  wharfs  In  the  Uni 
nection  with  handling,  rece 
charge,    and   delivery    of    c;i 
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oceangoing  vessels;  and,  only  with  respect  to 
their  shore-based  employees  in  the  United 
States,  owners  and  operators  of  foreign-flag 
oceangoing  vessels. 

"(3)  The  term  'employees'  shall  include 
all  seagoing  personnel,  licensed  or  unlicensed, 
and  whether  supervisory  or  not,  and  all  other 
employees  in  the  maritime  industry  (other 
than  executive  and  administrative  personnel 
employed  ashore)  of  owners  and  operators 
of  American-flag  oceangoing  vessels  working 
in  the  United  States;  all  personnel  employed 
in  the  United  States  by  stevedoring  com- 
panies servicing  oceangoing  vessels;  all  other 
employees  engaged  on  piers  and  terminals  in 
the  United  States;  all  employees  serving  on 
auxiliary  craft  such  as  tugs,  lighters,  and 
barges  serving  oceangoing  vessels  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States;  all  pilots  rendering 
service  to  American-flag  oceangoing  vessels 
in  the  United  States  ports;  and  all  personnel 
of  foreign-flag  carriers  employed  ashore  in  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  The  term  'United  States'  shall  in- 
cUide  its  territories,  possessions,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  1003  and 
1007.  the  term  'parties  to  the  dispute'  shall 
include  all  employers  and  employees  who 
have  resorted  or  who  may  resort  to  strike  or 
lockout  in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute 
whether  or  not  they  may  be  direct  partici- 
pants in  such  dispvite. 

"(c)  Where  in  this  title  resort  to  strike  or 
lockout  or  Interruption  of  work  is  forbidden, 
such  prohibition  shall  Include  threats,  in- 
ducements, picketing,  or  violence  designed 
to  induce  such  strike,  lockout,  or  interrup- 
tion of  work. 

•Sec.  1003.  There  shall  be  no  strike,  lock- 
out, or  interruption  of  work  in  connection 
with  any  labor  dispute  within  the  maritime 
industry.  Any  such  dispute  shall  be  settled 
by  the  procedures  Indicated  In  section  1004 
or  If  not  so  settled  then  by  the  procedures 
specified  in  section  1005  hereof. 

"Sec.  1004.  The  parties  to  a  labor  dispute 
within  the  maritime  industry  shall  make 
every  effort  to  settle  such  dispute  by  mutually 
agreed  procedures,  including  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

"(a)  Joint  consideration  by  represent- 
atives of  all  employers  and  labor  organiza- 
tions involved,  and  then  by  the  highest  ap- 
propriate officials  of  each; 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  interunion  dispute, 
proceedings  under  article  XXI,  'Settlement 
of  Internal  Disputes,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor',  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations' constitution; 

"(c)  Reference  to  an  impartial  arbitrator 
agreed  upon  by  the  employers  and  labor 
organizations  Involved;  or 

"(d)  By  any  other  procedure  mutually 
agreed  among  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  If  any  party  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that — 

"(1)  The  parties  have  exhausted  their 
efforts  to  settle  such  disputes;  and 

"(ii)  The  certifying  party  has  made  a  bona 
fide  and  unconditional  offer  In  writing  to 
settle  such  dispute  under  the  procedures  of 
section  1004(c)  hereof  and  such  offer  had 
not  within  seven  days  after  receipt  of  such 
offer  been  accepted  by  all  the  other  parties 
to  the  dispute, 

then  the  settlement  procedures  provided  in 
this  section  shall  govern. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  all  parties  to  such  dis- 
pute. At  or  promptly  after  such  meeting  he 
shall  determine,  and  shall  advise  the  parties — 
"(I)  Whether  the  certification  of  the  party 
invoking  his  Jurisdiction  Is  accurate;  and 
•'(ll>  The  tribunal  and  procedure,  within 
the  limits  provided  by  this  section,  best 
adapted  to  settle  the  dispute. 

"(c)  As  promptly  as  feasible  after  such 
meeting  the  Secretary  shall — 


"(1)  Appoint  a  Maritime  Disputes  Arbiter, 
or  a  Maritime  Disputes  Board,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  Impartial  persons,  to  settle  the 
dispute; 

"(11)  Prescribe  such  procedures  as  seem 
to  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable;  and 

"(ill)  Fix  such  dates  for  conference  or 
hearing,  and  for  submission  of  a  decision, 
as  shall  seem  to  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable 
"(Iv)  Matters  not  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraphs  (11)  and  (111)  here- 
of shall  be  determined  and  announced  b\ 
the  Arbiter  or  Board. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  or  the  Arbiter  or  llie 
Board,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  Insure  thai 
each  party  to  the  dispute  has  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  The  decision  of  the 
Arbiter  or  the  Board  shall  be  final,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  reexamination  or  review 
by  any  person  or  any  court  or  agency,  during 
the  term  of  the  labor  contract  or  contracts 
under  which  it  was  rendered  or,  if  no  such 
contract  Is  in  effect,  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 

"Sec.  1006.  (a)  The  Arbiter  or  Board  shall 
have  power  to  sit  and  act  In  any  place  within 
the  United  States  and  to  conduct  such  hear- 
ings, either  in  public  or  in  private,  as  he  or 
it  may  deem  necessary  or  proper. 

"(b)  The  Arbiter  or  each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $100  foryfeach  day  actually  spent  by 
him  In  the  wor/  of  the  Board,  together  with 
the  necessary-'travel.  subsistence,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  while  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Board. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  any  inquiry  or 
mediation  conducted  by  the  Arbiter  or 
Board  appointed  under  section  1005.  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  September 
16,  1914.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  49  and  .50 1. 
are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  such  Arbiter  or  Board. 

•Sec.  1007.  (a)  Any  party  violating  any 
provision  of  this  title  shall  be  liable  in 
damages  to  any  other  party  injured  thereby 
by  suit  brought  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  Hie 
parties,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  and  without  r^ard  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  parties.  T 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  anV  party  violates 
or  threatens  to  violate  section  1003  of  thi.s 
title,  or  falls  or  threatens  to  fall  to  comply 
with  any  decision  settling  a  labor  dispute 
made  under  section  1004  or  1005  hereof,  any 
party  aggrieved  may  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  district  In  which 
this  dispute  arose  for  an  order  enforcing 
the  award  or  for  such  other  relief  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act;  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  thereof  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  March  23,  1932  (47  Stat.  70;  29  U.S.C. 
101-115). 

"Sec.  1008.  This  title  shall  govern  the  set- 
tlement of  labor  disputes  within  the  marl- 
time  industry,  as  herein  defined,  and  sec- 
tions 206  to  210.  inclusive,  of  the  Labcr 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  as  amended 
(29  U.S.C.  141),  shall  be  Inapplicable  to 
such  disputes.  All  other  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  maritime  Industry,  except  that  if 
any  should  be  contrary  to  or  Inconsistent 
with  this  title,  then  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  control.  The  provisions  of  this 
ttlle  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  matter  which  Is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C 
151).  as  amended  from  time  to  time. 

"Sec.  1009.  If  any  provision  of  this  title, 
or  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  title  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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"Sec.  1010.  There  Is  hereby  auth(»-ized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  Including  the  payment  of  the  compen- 
sation and  expenses  of  the  Arbiter  or  mem- 
bers of  any  Iward  appointed  under  section 
1005  of  this  title." 


SHOULD  THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER 
VALLEY  BE  SAVED? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut  is  noted  for 
many  things.  Not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  river  which  bears  the  State's  name. 
The  Connecticut  River  winds  its  way  for 
more  than  400  miles,  from  Fourth  Con- 
necticut Lake  in  New  Hampshire — 200 
yards  from  the  Canadian  border — to 
Long  Island  Sound  at  Old  Saybrook, 
Conn.  The  river  passes  through  breath- 
taking scenery — rolling  hills,  quiet  farm- 
lands, pastures  and  woods,  villages, 
towns,  and  cities.  And  the  river  also 
runs  through  unsightly  industrial  de- 
velopments— past  ancient  factories  and 
junkyards,  oU  tank  farms  and  power- 
plants. 

The  river  is,  for  the  most  part,  still  a 
thing  of  beauty.  But  unless  we  act  very 
soon,  it  will  not  be  a  "joy  forever."  The 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  like  so  many 
other  beautiful  parts  of  our  Nation,  is 
slowly  but  surely  being  eaten  away. 
The  developers  are  moving  in — carving 
out  great  chunks  of  landscape.  The 
junkyards  are  moving  in  with  the  oil 
tank  farms,  the  powerplants,  and  all  the 
countless  hallmarks  of  our  modern 
society. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  point  where  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  to  ask  the  question  "Should  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  be  saved?"  Far 
too  soon  we  shall  be  seriously  wondering 
whether  any  action  at  all  will  be  able 
to  save  what  is  left. 

Mr.  President,  since  1614,  when  the 
Dutch  mariner  Adriaen  Block  first  sailed 
up  the  river — the  touch  of  man's  hand  on 
nature  has  been  heavy.  At  first  the 
river  valley  was  a  route  for  commerce, 
until  in  the  late  1790s  Middletown — then 
the  principal  river  port — was  the  larg- 
est community  In  Connecticut.  The  river 
carried  freight,  not  only  in  ships  but 
in  great  log  drives.  And  It  carried  pas- 
sengers, up  to  24,000  a  year  at  Hartford, 
arriving  in   2,500  vessels. 

Those  days  are  gone  now.  Roads,  rail- 
ways, and  air  travel  have  long  since 
eclipsed  the  slow  river  boat.  Now  the 
river  is  becoming  a  sewer,  running  be- 
fouled to  the  sea.  One  recent  observer 
called  the  Connecticut  River  the  world's 
most  beautifully  landscaped  cesspool. 

We  must  clean  the  Connecticut  River 
up,  but  we  must  also  preserve  the  beauty 
of  its  banks,  the  stillness  of  its  quiet 
coves.  Its  majesty  as  It  winds  through 
wooded  hills. 

The  Connecticut  River  and  Its  valley 
are  priceless  assets.  They  have  been 
placed  in  this  generation's  care — and  we 
are  the  stewards  for  the  future.  Should 
we  allow  the  inevitable  decline  to  con- 
tinue? Should  we  give  free  rein  to  all 
those  impulses  and  forces  which  would 
destroy  quiet,  tear  down  solitude,  and  up- 
root the  beauty  of  nature? 


The  process  has  already  startea.  It  is 
difficult  to  reverse,  and  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  reclaim  what  we  have  lost. 
But  we  must  make  a  start.  We  must  pre- 
serve what  we  have  before  it  is  too  late, 
before  we  have  lost  our  heritage  and 
failed  in  our  task  as  trustees. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  River  National  Parkway  and 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  be  as  flexible  as  pos- 
sible in  meeting  the  need  that  exists  and 
in  establishing  a  suitable  scenic  and  re- 
creation area  for  the  public  benefit. 

It  provides  for  an  initial  comprehen- 
sive study,  with  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  finding  of  that  study.  The  basic 
responsibility  of  can-ying  forward  the 
study,  and  the  task  of  working  out  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  suitable 
area,  would  be  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior's. But  the  bill  makes  clear  that 
in  this  endeavor  the  afifected  States, 
political  subdivisions,  and  private  agen- 
cies and  persons  will  assist  the  Secretary, 
and  provides  for  public  hearings  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  parkway  at  the  request 
of  the  Governors  of  any  affected  State. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  sets  forth 
its  purpose — to  preserve  the  Connecticut 
River  area  and  appropriate  segments  of 
land  adjoining  it  in  its  natural  condition 
for  the  public  benefit  and  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation generally.  The  area  affected  may 
not  run  the  full  length  of  the  river.  It  is 
quite  likely,  in  fact,  that  the  ultimate 
recommendation  will  affect  disconnected 
segments  of  the  river  and  adjacent  areas. 

The  bill's  purpose  is  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  and  to  retain  the  priceless  nat- 
ui-al  beauty,  recreation  values,  and  his- 
toric heritage  of  this  region.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  area  would  be  de- 
signed to  protect  the  essential  natural 
values  that  are  present.  While  the  area  to 
be  established  may  include  scenic  roads 
or  parkways,  the  bill  specifies  that  the 
area  would  not  include  high-speed  high- 
ways. It  would  be  administered  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  beauty  and  for 
many  different  forms  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. These  would  include  driving  for 
pleasure,  walking  and  hiking,  bicycling, 
picknlcking,  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment, scenic  and  historic  site  preserva- 
tion, fishing,  hunting,  boating,  camping, 
riding,  winter  sports,  and  other  forms  of 
public  recreation  use  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  considers  to  be  compatible 
with  the  preservation  and  administra- 
tion of  an  area  of  this  type  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  well-coordi- 
nated study  of  the  Connecticut  River  and 
adjacent  lands.  This  study  would  be 
formulated  with  full  consideration  of 
other  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
studies,  iniluding  both  Federal  and 
State  highway  planning.  The  stuay 
would  be  required  to  make  due  allow- 
ance for  necessary  economic  use  of  the 
river  area.  Following  completion  of  his 
study,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  required  to  notify  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  respective  States,  as  well  as 


the  Federal  agencies  that  may  be  in- 
volved, and  to  receive  their  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  boundaries  of  the 
area  that  he  would  propose  be  estab- 
lished. At  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  any  affected  State,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  parkway  and 
its  boundaries.  Thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary would  make  such  adjustments  as 
he  finds  to  be  desirable  in  the  light  of 
the  recommendations  received.  The  bill 
would  provide  flexible  and  reasonable 
procedure  in  acquiring  land.  The  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  should 
carry  out  his  land  acquisition  procedurr  s 
in  a  manner  that  will  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  act  with  a  minimum 
impact  upon  property  owners.  Accord- 
ingly, in  order  to  permit  sufBcient  flex- 
ibility in  his  operations  to  accomplish 
these  purposes,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
acceptance  of  donations  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  easements  and  interests  in 
land. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  can  give  to  New 
England  what  the  great  Western  States 
of  our  Nation  have  so  long  enjoyed — 
breathing  space,  protected  lands  and  a 
place  where  man  can  seek  refuge  from 
the  crowded  city  streets.  Last  year  more 
than  100  million  Americans  used  our 
National  Park  Service  areas.  Each  year 
the  number  continues  to  increase.  The 
total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
park  system  soared  more  than  one-third 
in  the  past  4  years — and  there  are  no 
si7ns  of  a  lessening  in  demand. 

As  our  people  become  more  mobile, 
and  as  our  population  crowds  together 
in  growing  metropolitan  areas,  the  need 
for  park  and  recreation  space  grows. 
Will  we  consign  our  children  and  grand- 
children to  a  life  spent  in  asphalt  play- 
grounds lit  by  neon  signs?  Do  we  really 
want  a  society  bounded  by  concrete 
highways  and  filled  to  the  horizon  with 
debris  of  an  industrial  civilization? 

Man  needs  cities,  but  man  also  needs 
breathing  space — peace,  quiet — the  view 
of  a  majestic  river  and  of  open  skies. 

Man  needs  all  these  things,  and  we 
today  must  do  our  part  to  provide  them. 
We  have  the  chance  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  but  we  will  not  have  it  for  long. 
We  must  start  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
for  5  days  for  additional  cosponsors,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  with 
my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  for  5  days,  and 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2460)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Connecticut  River 
National  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area, 
in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Cotton >, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

S.    2460 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assemblei 
the  purposes  of  preserving 
River  area  and  appropriate  s 
adjoining  it  In  their  natural 
the   public  benefit   and  for 
tlon  generally,  and  thereby 
vantage  of  the  priceless  natu 
historic  heritage  that  are 
region  of  the  Connecticut 
tary  of  the  Interior  ( 
as  the  "Secretary")    is 
after  prescribed,  to  establish 
River  National  Parkway  and 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as 

(b)  The  area  established 
Act  shall  be  administered  so 
essential  natural  values.    Sucl  i 
elude  scenic  roads  or  parkway: 
passenger-carrying  vehicles, 
elude  high  speed  highways. 

(c)  The  area  shall  be 
preservation  of  natural  beaxit  ' 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation 
as  driving  for  pleasure, 
picnicking,    fish   and    wildlife 
scenic  and  historic  site 
hunting,  boating,  camping, 
winter  sports,  and  such  other 
door  recreation  and  use  whlcl 
considers  to  be  compatible  wi 
tlon  and  administration  of 
the  public  benefit. 

Sec.  2.  (a)   In  furtherance 
purposes,    the   Secretary   is 
directed  to  make  a  well 
of  the  Connecticut  River  and 
from  Its  source  to  its  mouth 
termine  the  most  appropriate 
may  feasibly  be  Included  withi  i 
Such  study  shall  be  coordina 
Federal  and  State  programs 
door  recreation  and   natural 
servation.     It  shall  take  intc 
other  planning  activities  relat 
tlcular  region  in  order  that 
may  be  prepared  to  accomplis 
of  this  act  and  in  order  that 
ment   may   have  a  minimum 
other  essential  operations  a 
the  Connecticut  River  area 
study  shall  be  coordinated  als< 
planning.  Federal  and  State 
due  allowance   for  necessary 
of  the  river  area. 

(b)  After  completion  of  h 
under,  the  Secretary  shall 
ernors  of  the  respective  Stat^ 
rectly    involved    and    the 
agencies   having   particular 
matter  with  regard  to  the 
he  proposes  to  establish  for 
together  with  other  pertinen  t 
A  period  of  90  days  shall  be 
Secretary  for  consideration  o 
plan  and  for  the  receipt  of  anj 
tions  thereon.     At  the  reques  t 
Governor,    the   Secretary   shall 
bearings  to  receive  additional 
ommendations    concerning 
boundaries  of  the  area 
slderation  of  recommendation  i 
the  making  of  such 
ai-e  desirable,  the  Secretary  Is 
establish    the    Connecticut 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 
of  notice  of  the  boundaries 
shall  be  published  in  the 
The  boundaries  of  the  area 
portions  of  the  said 
contiguous  or  noncontiguous 
land   adjoining   the   river   as 
determines  from  his  study  to 

(c)  Following  cstablishmeni 
axles  of  the  said  area,  the 
Interior  shall   inaugurate   a 
dure   relating   to  necessary 
acquisitions  or  control  of  the 
poses  of  this  Act.    For  these 
authorized   to   accept 
personal   property;    to   acqulr^ 
land,  including  easements 
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this  procedure  to  be  adequate  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  where  he 
finds  it  to  be  necessary,  he  is  authorized  to 
purchase  or  to  acquire  In  such  manner  as 
he  shall  consider  to  be  in  the  public  Interest 
lands  and  waters,  or  interests  therein,  within 
the  area  established  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  in  carrying  out  these  activi- 
ties, it  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  activities 
in  a  manner  that  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  with  a  minimum  impact 
upon  private  property  owners.  The  States 
as  well  as  political  subdivisions  and  private 
agencies  and  persons  are  Invited  and  en- 
couraged to  assist  in  bringing  abotit  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Connecticut  River  National 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Area  shall  be  ad- 
ministered, protected,  and  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  laws  as  may  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  the  natural  resources;  utiliz- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  such  laws  he  finds 
will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  one  who  lives  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  in  the  State 
in  which  it  rises,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  the  introduction  of 
this  measure.  I  ask  that  I  be  associated 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 


FOREIGN  GIFTS  AND  DECORATIONS 
ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  acceptance  of  certain 
gifts  and  decorations  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
August  23  and  I  am  introducing  it  so 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  Douglas  MacArthur 
n,  together  with  the  bill,  previous  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of 
State  on  this  subject  and  my  statement 
to  the  Senate  of  July  18,  1963. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  executive  branch 
after  2  years  of  thought  has  finally  been 
able  to  agree  on  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive to  the  suggestion  I  made  in  1963 
and  to  the  approach  recommended  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  in  S.  952  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1965. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  the  subject 
of  foreign  decorations  has  been  a  trou- 
blesome one  and  for  many  years  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  at- 
tempted to  develop  guidelines  for  dealing 
with  it.    Although  I  have  not  had  op- 


portunity to  study  the  draft  bill  closely. 
It  appears  to  be  helpful  in  this  endeavor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
correspondence,  and  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2463)  to  grant  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  the  acceptance  of 
certain  gifts  and  decorations  from  for- 
eign governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbricht,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2463 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o] 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Gifts  and 
Decorations  Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  every  per- 
son who  occupies  an  office  or  a  position  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  posses- 
sions, the  Canal  Zone  Government,  and  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
is  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  member  of  the  family 
and  household  of  any  such  person. 

(2)  Tlie  term  "foreign  government"  in- 
cludes every  foreign  government  and  every 
official,  agent,  or  representative  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "gift"  includes  any  present 
or  thing,  other  than  a  decoration,  tendered 
by  or  received  from  a  foreign  government. 

(4)  The  term  "decoration"  includes  any 
order,  device,  medal,  badge,  insignia  or  em- 
blem tendered  by  or  received  from  a  foreign 
government. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  request  or  otherwise 
encourage  the  tender  of  a  gift  or  decoration. 

Sec.  4.  Congress  hereby  gives  Its  consent 
to  a  person  to  accept  and  retain  a  gift  of 
minimal  value  tendered  or  received  as  a 
souvenir  or  mark  of  covu-tesy.  A  gift  of 
more  than  minimal  value  may  also  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  person  when  it  appears  that  to 
refuse  the  gift  would  be  likely  to  cause  of- 
fense or  embarrassment  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States;  however,  gifts  of  more  than 
minimal  value  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  iind 
shall  be  deposited  by  the  donee  for  use  and 
disposal  as  the  property  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Congress  hereby  gives  its  consent 
to  a  person  to  accept,  retain,  and  wear  a 
decoration  which  has  been  tendered  in  rec- 
ognition of  active  field  service  in  time  of 
combat  operations  or  which  has  been 
awarded  for  other  outstanding  or  unusually 
meritorious  performance,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  executive  office  or 
executive  department  or  agency  In  which 
such  person  is  employed  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  absence  of 
such  approval  and  concurrence,  the  decora- 
tion shall  be  deposited  by  the  donee  for  use 
and  disposal  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  gift  or  decoration  on  deposit 
with  the  Department  of  State  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
appropriate  head  of  office,  department,  or 
agency,  be  released  to  the  donee  or  his  legal 
representative.  Such  donee  may.  If  author- 
ized, be  entitled  to  wear  any  decoration  so 
approved,  A  gift  or  decoration  not  approved 
for  release,  because  of  any  special  or  un- 
usual circumstances  involved,  shall  be 
deemed  a  gift  to  the  United  States  and  shall 
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be  deposited  by  the  donee  lu  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  prescribed 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  President. 

Sec.  8.  (1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  January 
31,  1881,  21  Stat.  604  (5  U.S.C.  114),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "No"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  section  and  substitut- 
ing the  words  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  the  Foreign  Gifts  and  Decorations  Act  of 
1965,  no". 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  January  31, 
1881,  21  Stat.  604  (5  U.S.C.  115),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "Any"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section  and  substituting 
the  words  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
the  Foreign  Gifts  and  Decorations  Act  of 
1965,  any". 

(3)  Section  1002  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  60  Stat.  1030.  as  amended  (22 
US.C.  804),  is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  sentence  and  by  striking  out  the 
word  "however"  In  the  second  sentence. 

The  correspondence  and  statement 
presented  by  Mr.  Fulbricht  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  August  23, 1965. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FCT-BRIGHT, 

Cliairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  refer  to  previous 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  accept- 
ance of  gifts  and  decorations  presented  by 
foreign  governments  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Unit«d  States,  including  a 
draft  bill  (S.  952)  Introduced  this  session  by 
Senator  Cooper  on  which  the  Department 
was  requested  to  comment. 

The  Department  very  much  regrets  the 
delay  In  replying  substantively  on  this  mat- 
ter. There  Is  transmitted  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  a  draft  of  new  legislation  "to  grant 
the  consent  of  the  Oongress  to  the  accept- 
ance of  certain  gifts  and  decorations  from 
foreign  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." which.  It  Is  believed,  will  relieve  the 
Congress  of  the  periodic  burden  of  having 
to  determine  whether  or  not  retired  persons 
for  whom  the  Department  of  State  is  holding 
gifts  and  decorations  tendered  by  foreign 
governments  may  receive  such  articles. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  the  outgrowth 
of  studies  made  by  various  departments  and 
cgencies  since  1958.  It  also  results  from  con- 
gressional requests  to  review  this  matter. 
Recently  the  Department  of  State,  together 
with  other  Interested  agencies,  reexamined 
the  entire  problem  of  gifts  and  decorations 
tendered  by  foreign  governments  or  officials 
thereof  to  persons  In  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  to  members  of  their  fami- 
lies. These  agencies  reviewed,  all  prior  mate- 
rial, documents,  and  reports  on  this  subject 
beginning  with  the  constitutional  provision 
(art.  1,  sec.  9,  clause  8)  which  provides 
that  "No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted 
by  the  United  States:  And  no  person  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title, 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King.  Prince, 
or  foreign  state."  It  was  noted  that  as  far 
back  as  1910  the  Congress  had  given  this 
matter  serious  thought  and  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  expressed  ItseU 
in  terms  that  are  similar  to,  but  somewhat 
more  restrictive  than,  those  that  are  found 
in  the  provisions  of  the  suggested  draft  leg- 
islation (S.  Rept.  No.  373,  61st  Cong.,  2d 
sess.  2). 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Interagency 
consultations  were  to  the  effect  that  not  only 
should  the  Congress  be  relieved  of  this  pe- 
riodic burden  but,  in  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  should  not  be  required  to  store 
quantities  of  articles  for  long  periods  of  time, 


and  that,  most  Importantly,  certain  ground 
rules  should  be  laid  down  concerning  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts  and  decorations,  as  well  as 
the  wearing  of  the  latter,  by  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  members  of 
their  families  who  are  their  dependents  and 
reside  with  them.  The  provisions  set  forth 
in  the  attached  draft  of  legislation  would, 
in  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State,  ac- 
complish these  purposes.  In  brief,  they 
would :  ( 1 )  make  clear  that  gifts  and  decora- 
tions from  foreign  governments  are  not  to  be 
requested  or  otherwise  encouraged;  (2)  grant 
congressional  consent  only  for  the  receipt  of 
gifts  of  minimal  value  (to  be  fixed  at  950  or 
less  by  regulation),  and  provide  that  when 
gifts  of  greater  value  must  be  accepted  to 
avoid  offense  to  the  foreign  state  donor,  such 
gifts  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  will  be  disposed  of  as  such;  (3) 
grant  congressional  consent  for  the  accept- 
ance and  wearing  of  decorations  only  If  pre- 
sented for  combat  service  or  for  outstanding 
or  unusually  meritorious  performance  and 
only  if  approved  by  the  appropriate  agency 
head  and  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  (4)  au- 
thorize the  release  of  all  gifts  and  decorations 
presented  in  the  past  and  now  held  by  the 
Department  of  St^ta  provided  such  release 
is  approved  by  tm^  fPPropriate  agency  head 
and  the  Secretary  constate. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  caU  for  no  expenditure  in  funds  and, 
indeed,  would  result  in  a  monetary  saving 
to  the  Department  of  State  in  that  the  ware- 
house expense,  floor  space,  and  time  of  em- 
ployees now  consumed  In  connection  with 
material  stored  by  the  Department  of  State 
would  be  considerably  curtailed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposal  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yoixrs, 
Douglas  MacArthxtb  n. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  14,  1965. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbricht, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge yotu-  letter  of  April  30,  1965,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  on  the  subject  of  legislation 
having  to  do  with  the  delivery  of  foreign 
decorations  and  gifts  to  retired  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  Department 
deeply  regrets  the  long  delay  involved  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  committee  the  Department's 
views  on  this  important  matter. 

As  you  may  recall,  luider  date  of  October 
19,  1964,  th3  Department  stated  that  It  had 
undertaken  a  full  review  of  the  problems 
relating  to  the  receipt  of  presents,  decora- 
tions, or  other  things  conferred  or  presented 
by  foreign  governments  to  or  on  behalf  of 
officers  of  the  United  States,  and  that  It  was 
hopeful  of  presenting  legislation  which 
would  dispose  of  a  number  of  problems  re- 
lating thereto. 

There  have  been  numerous  meetings  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Interested  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  and  our  peo- 
ple over  a  period  of  many  months,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Department  has 
now  Incorporated  Its  views  Into  a  dralt  bill 
which,  under  date  of  May  3,  1965.  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  ap- 
proval prior  to  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Department  will 
be  in  a  position  to  transmit  this  bill  to  the 
Congress  in  the  Immediate  futtire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthur  n, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
^  Congressional  Relations. 


April  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Ritsk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  is  a  relatively 
minor  matter,  but  I  am  disturbed  that  the 
Department  has  apparently  not  seen  fit  to 
give  me  substantive  replies  to  letters  which 
I  have  written  dated  July  22,  1963,  September 
18,  1964.  and  February  4,  1965,  on  the  subject 
of  legislation  related  to  the  delivery  of  for- 
eign decorations  to  retired  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  first  introduced  an  amendment  on  July 
18,  1963,  designed  to  simplify  procedures  for 
the  delivery  of  decorations  and  to  avoid  con- 
sideration every  4  years  of  long  lists  of  re- 
tired officials  who  had  asked  to  be  authorized 
to  receive  decorations  conferred  upon  them 
prior  to  retirement.  While  I  have  been 
awaiting  the  comments  of  the  Deptartment 
on  this  proposal,  a  similar  proposal  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  952)  upon 
which  I  asked  for  comments  over  2  months 
ago,  on  February  5.  In  the  meantime  a  re- 
lated bill  (H.R.  3045)  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  House  and  favorably  reported  which 
seems  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
military  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Government  In 
Vietnam  but  which  does  not  consider  similar 
problems  which  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  service  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Could  I  have  the  comments  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State?  Perhaps  the  place  to  start 
would  be  to  send  an  apswer  to  my  letter  of 
February  5. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FlTLBRlOHT. 

Chairinan. 

September  18, 1964. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  refer  to  my  letter  to 
you  of  July  22,  1963,  on  the  subject  of  omni- 
bus decorations  legislation,  to  which  I  have 
received  no  reply. 

Since  that  time,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  have  passed  H.R.  12342, 
the  latter  with  amendments  which  are  now 
pending  In  the  House.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  bill  be  enacted. 

However,  since  the  law  (5  U.S.C.  116a)  re- 
quired that  every  odd-numbered  Congress 
be  furnished  with  a  list  of  retired  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  holding  decorations.  It  appears  that 
the  Congress  will  be  confronted  with  this 
issue  again  in  the  89th  Congress. 

When,  pursuant  to  this  law,  the  Depart- 
ment submits  its  list  co  the  89th  Oongress, 
I  wotild  very  much  appreciate  having  Its 
comments  on  the  amendment  I  suggested 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  109. 
part  10,  page  12818,  a  copy  of  which  Is  en- 
closed. 

Sincerely  yotu-s, 

J.  W.  Fulbricht. 

Chairman . 


July  22,  1963. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Secretary  :  There  are  enclosed 
tearsheets  from  the  Concre^ional  Record 
of  July  18  containing  my  remarks  upon  the 
Introduction  (by  request)  of  the  Depart- 
ment's draft  omnibus  decorations  bill. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  having  the 
Department's  comments  on  the  marked  par- 
agraphs In  this  statement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbricht,  Chairman. 


Authorization    fob    Certain    Retired    and 
Other   Pbisonnel    To    Accept   and   Wear 
Decorations,  Etc. 
Mr.  Fulbricht.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
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Hon.  Lyndon  B.  John.son, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mk.  Vice  President 
mltted   herewith   a   draft 
certain  retired  and  other 
U.S.  Government  to  accept  a 
tions,   presents,  and  other 
them  by  certain  foreign  _ 
bill  embodies  and  brings  up 
bill  submitted  to  you  on  ' 
but  not  enacted. 

The  Department  is  requir*  d 
January  31,  1881  (5  U.S.C.  1' 
custody  awards  for  active  anc 
nel  of  the  U.S.  Governmeni 
accumulation  of  awards  wh|ch 
ment  is  required  to  hold  . 
creasing   problem   and   relat 
the  Department,  other  ~ 
and  the  Congress  and  results 
of    Inquiries    from    Intereste  1 
though   the   draft    bill 
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names  of  those  persons  who  have  retired 
within  the  last  5  years,  it  will  provide  sub- 
stantial relief  if  favorable  consideration  is 
given  by  the  Congress. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  Department 
perceives  no  objection  to  the  acceptance  by 
these  persons  of  the  decorations,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  by  the  foreign 
countries  indicated  in  the  attached  bill  and 
recommends  that  it  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

A  similar  oommunication  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Department  that  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  while  the  bill  is  very  bulky, 
133  pages  of  the  145  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Military  Establishment,  3  to  the  Department 
of  State,  and  only  three-quarters  of  a  page 
to  Members  of  CongEegS\^The  recognition 
by  foreign  governments  is^frtalnly  not  de- 
voted to  the  civilian  bi^odb^s  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Vice  President.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1910)  to  authorize  certain  re- 
tired and  other  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  accept  and  wear  decorations,  pres- 
ents, and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  foreign  goveriunents.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 
1965— AMENDMENT 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  EGG  MARKETING  ORDER 

AMENDMENT  NO.   423 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  for 
myself  and  Mr.  McGovern  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  9811,  the  proposed  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Our  amendment  would  amend  the 
Agriculture  Marketing  Act  of  1937  to  au- 
thorize an  egg  marketing  order.  Such  an 
order  would  provide  for  allocation  among 
table  egg  producers  of  the  estimated  hu- 
man egg  consumption  during  specified 
periods. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  simi- 
lar to  that  used  for  other  marketing 
orders.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  publish  a  proposed  order  and  hear- 
ings would  be  held,  followed  by  a  refer- 
endum among  eligible  producers.  A 
majority  would  have  to  approve  before 
the  order  would  go  into  effect.  Thus  our 
proposed  amendment  is  only  enabling 
legislation. 

Among  other  things,  the  purpose  of 
such  an  order  would  be  to  (1)  improve 
the  economic  conditions  of  producers  of 
eggs  for  htiman  consumption,  and  (2) 
insure  the  public  interest  by  keeping  egg 
production  widespread,  in  the  hands  of 
many  people  instead  of  a  few.  Preven- 
tion of  monopoly  is  the  best  insui-ance 
against  exploitation  of  the  public.  Dis- 
persion is  also  a  protection  against  dis- 
aster to  our  total  egg  supply. 

There  are  approximately  150  Federal 
and  State  marketing  orders  in  effect  to- 
day covering  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
modities including  fruits,  vegetables,  tree 
nuts,  cranberries  and  milk  among  others. 
I  am  told  that  a  survey  conducted  among 


those  directing  these  orders  indicates 
that  they  have  resulted  in  developing 
order  out  of  chaos,  eliminating  cutthroat 
activities  in  most  cases  and  stabilizing 
the  pi-ice  structure  of  the  commodities 
involved. 

Egg  producers  in  my  State  are  in  dire 
straits.  In  1957  gross  cash  receipts  from 
egg  production  amounted  to  $92.2  mil- 
lion. In  1958,  it  dropped  to  S90.6  million, 
a  loss  of  $1.6  million.  In  1959,  the  cash 
receipts  dropped  to  $72.6  million,  a  dras- 
tic reduction  of  $18.0  million.  And  in 
1964,  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that 
cash  receipts  from  eggs  will  amount  to 
only  $49.7  million.  This  represents  a 
total  drop  in  an  8-year  period  of  $42.5 
million. 

As  of  January  1,  1959,  the  number  of 
farmers  keeping  poultry  flocks  in  my 
State  was  9,200.  As  of  January  1,  1965, 
this  figure  was  reduced  to  3,900.  Th-js 
5,200  farmers  who  kept  poultry  flocks 
went  completely  out  of  business.  A  simi- 
lar decline  has  occurred  in  a  number  of 
other  States.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
about  this  trend,  we  shall  soon  find  a 
handful  of  giants  in  complete  control  of 
egg  production,  a  situation  in  nobody's 
interest. 

There  are  no  subsidies  provided  in  this 
legislation.  But  there  is  provision  for 
purchases  of  eggs  and  egg  products  on 
the  open  market  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  times  of  cversupply.  Un- 
der our  amendment  these  purchases  and 
administration  of  this  program  v.ill  be 
financed  by  the  producers  themselves 
through  an  assessment  at  either  tiie 
hatchery,  producer,  or  egg  processor 
level. 

This  amendment  would  give  egg  pro- 
ducers the  right,  enjoyed  by  so  many 
other  farmers,  to  decide  whether  they 
want  a  marketing  order.  I  emiJhasize 
again  that  the  costs  of  this  program 
would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  egg 
farmers  themselves. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  thp  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  423)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows  : 

On  page  54,  line  12,  Insert  the  following 
new  title: 

"TTn,E   Vn,   EGGS 

"Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Subsection  8c(2)(B)  Is  amended  (a) 
by  Inserting  'and  laying  chickens,  which, 
when  used  In  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  baby  chicks  and  pullets  produced, 
acquired,  or  handled  for  the  production  of 
table  eggs,'  after  'turkeys'  where  it  first  ap- 
pears; (b)  by  Inserting  'and  chicken  table 
and  hatching  eggs  other  than  chicken  hatch- 
ing eggs  used  for  producing  poultry  meat,' 
after  turkey  hatching  eggs'  where  It  first 
appears;  (c)  by  Inserting  'except  as  to  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  chicken  eggs'  after  the  phrase 
'including  canned  or  frozen  commodities  or 
products'  where  it  first  appears;  and  (d)  by 
striking  the  word  'and'  where  It  first  appears 
in  (ii)  and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof. 
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and  striking  the  period  In  (11)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ',  and  (ill) 
chicken  table  eggs,  chicken  hatching  eggs, 
laying  chicken  hens,  baby  chicks  and  pullets 
may  be  treated  as  individual  commodities 
under  individual  orders  or  may  be  combined 
In  any  combination  under  one  order  and 
treated  as  a  single  commodity  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  quantity  of  chicken  table 
eggs  to  be  marketed  in  order  to  Improve  the 
economic  conditions  of  chicken  table  egg 
producers.' 

"(2)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

■'  '8c(20)  Laying  Chickens  and  Chicken 
Table  Eggs:  Term  and  Condi- 
tions OF  Orders 

"  'In  the  case  of  laying  chickens  and  chick- 
en table  eggs,  orders  issued  piirsuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
following  terms  and  conditions  and  (except 
as  provided  in  subsection  6,  other  than  para- 
graphs (D),  (E),  (P),  (G),  (H),  and  (I) 
thereof,  and  subsection  7  of  this  section)  no 
others;  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
hatching  of  baby  chicks  shall  be  considered 
handling  of  hatching  eggs;  and  further  for 
the  piurpMDGe  of  this  subsection  it  is  deter- 
mined that  by  reason  of  the  widespread  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  laying  chickens  and 
chicken  table  and  hatching  eggs  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  competition  in 
marketing  of  such  commodities  throughout 
the  United  States  all  handling  of  such  com- 
modities is  in  Interstate  commerce  or  directly 
burdens  or  aSects  such  commerce  in  laying 
chickens  and  chicken  table  and  hatching  eggs 
In  the  United  States. 

"'(A)  Limiting  or  providing  methods  for 
the  limitation  of  the  total  quantity  of  laying 
chickens  which  may  be  marketed  or  other- 
wise handled  during  any  specified  period  or 
periods  by  any  or  all  handlers  thereof. 

'"(B)  Distinguishing,  or  providing  meth- 
ods for  distinguishing,  the  different  persons 
In  the  chicken  table  egg  industry  involved 
In  the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
eggs,  including,  but  not  restricted  to,  defin- 
ing and  classifying  such  groups  of  persons 
and  providing  for  such  different  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  persons  within  each 
such  class  and  to  such  classes  as  is  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  the  program  In  an  equitable  man- 
ner. Producer  status  may  be  limited  to  per- 
sons having  a  flock  of  laying  chickens  above 
a  certain  size  where  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  hearing,  that  the  regulation  of  the 
marketing  of  eggs  from  smaller  flocks  is  not 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  Act 
and  would  Impose  an  unwarranted  burden 
upon  the  owners  thereof  or  unnecessarily 
burden  the  administration  of  the  order. 

"'(C)  Determining,  or  providing  methods 
for  determining,  the  desirable  quantity  of 
chicken  table  eggs  to  be  produced  and  mar- 
keted during  any  period  and  the  desirable 
quantity  of  laying  chickens  necessary  to  al- 
low the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
desirable  quantity  of  chicken  eggs  as  de- 
termined. Table  eggs  shall  be  defined  as  edi- 
ble eggs  for  human  consumption  other  than 
those  used  for  hatching. 

"'(D)  Allotting,  or  providing  methods  for 
allotting,  the  total  quantity  of  laying  chick- 
ens or  chicken  table  eggs  available  or  to  be 
available  diuing  a  specified  period,  or  pe- 
riods, equitably  among  chicken  table  egg  pro- 
ducers upon  the  basis  of  the  total  quantity  of 
laying  chickens  acquired  by  each  producer, 
or  chicken  table  eggs  marketed  by  each  pro- 
ducer, during  such  prior  period  which  the 
Secretary  determined  to  be  representative, 
and  the  size,  production  and  age  of  the  lay- 
ing chicks  In  his  current  flock(s),  due  al- 
lowance being  made  In  the  provision^  of  the 
order  for  abnormal  conditions,  hardship  cases 
and  producers  who  did  not  produce  chicken 
table  eggs  during  all  or  part  of  the  represent- 
ative period;  such  apportionment  shall  cbn- 


stltute  an  allotment  fixed  for  the  producer 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  8a(5)  of 
this  title. 

"  '(E)  When  allotments  for  producers  with 
respect  to  laying  chickens  or  chicken  table 
eggs  have  been  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  order  may  contain  provisions  al- 
lotting or  providing  a  method  for  allotting 
the  quantity  which  any  handler  may  handle 
so  that  any  and  all  handlers  will  be  limited 
as  to  each  producer  to  the  quantity  allotted 
to  each  producer,  and  such  allotment  shall 
constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each  han- 
dler within  the  meaning  of  subsection  8a(5) 
of  thU  title. 

"'(P)  Providing  for  a  market  diversion 
program  for  chicken  table  eggs  and/or  laying 
chickens  which  may  Include  open  market 
purchases  of  chicken  table  eggs,  and  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  eggs,  of  any  grade,  size,  type, 
or  quality,  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  then  current  or  the  estimated  price 
for  chicken  table  eggs  is  such  that  the  aver- 
age return  therefor  to  producers  would  not 
be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  prices  of  feed, 
the  available  supplies  of  feeds,  economic  con- 
ditions affecting  table  egg  production,  and 
other  economic  conditions  which  affect  mar- 
ket supply  and  demand  for  chicken  table 
eggs  in  the  production  area,  and  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  the  net  return  de- 
rived from  the  disposition  of  such  egg  or  lay- 
ing chickens  to  the  market  diversion  fund 
and  any  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  In  excess  of  such  funds  require- 
ments to  be  equitably  distributed  among 
those  contributing  to  such  fund. 

"'(G)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  research  and 
development  projects  designed  to  assist,  im- 
prove, or  promote  the  marketing,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  eggs  or  egg  prod- 
ucts; the  expense  of  such  projects  to  be  paid 
from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  mar- 
keting orders. 

"'(H)  Subsections  8c(8),  8c(9),  the  first 
section  of  8c(10),  8c(ll),  8c(12),  8c(13)(B), 
and  8c(19)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  orders  Issued  under  this  subsection. 

"'(I)  The  authorization  for  provisions 
contained  In  subsection  8c(7)(D)  shall  be 
applicable/to  orders  containing  provisions 
under  tilts  subsection  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  though  this  subsection  was 
specified  therein.' 

"(3)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  8c(21) 
as  follows: 

"  '8c(21)  Producer  Referendttm  for  Approv- 
ing Orders  Appucable  to  Laying 
Chickens  and  Chicken  Table 
Eggs 
"  'The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen- 
dum among  chicken  table  egg  producers  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Is- 
suance of  an  order  under  subsection  8c  (20) 
is  approved  or  favored  by  them.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  a  referendum  a  chicken  table 
egg  producer  shall  be  a  person  (a)  who  pro- 
vides the  labor  for  caring  for  a  flock  of  egg 
producing  hens,  which  flock  would  be  subject 
to  an  order,  if  approved,  and  (b)  who  has 
an  Interest  In  the  resulting  egg  production, 
and  (c)  who  owns  or  leases  and  operates  the 
producing  facilities  resulting  in  production 
of  chicken  table  eggs  subject  to  the  order. 
No  order  shall  be  issued  under  this  section 
unless  approved  by  more  than  one-half  of 
the  eligible  producers  voting  in  said  referen- 
dum. The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
posed order  shall  be  described  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  ballot  used  in  the  conduct  of  the 
referendum.  The  nature,  content,  or  extent 
of  such  description  shall  not  be  a  basis  for 
attacking  the  legality  of  the  order  or  any 
action  relating  thereto." 

"(4)  The  prefatory  language  of  subsection 
608c (6)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  'other  than'  as  they  first  appear,  the 
words  'laying  chickens,  chicken  table  eggs, 
and'. 


"(S)  Subsection  10(b)  (2)  (11)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'Orders  issued  under  subsection  8c(20)  may 
provide  for  such  assessments  to  be  paid  only 
by  handlers  of  baby  chicks,  laying  chickens, 
or  chicken  table  eggs  and,  further,  if  the 
order  provides  for  a  market  diversion  pro- 
gram for  chicken  table  eggs,  the  Secretary 
may  determine  the  amount  of  funds  neces- 
sary for  such  a  market  diversion  program  and 
this  amount  shall  be  assessed  upon  all  han- 
dlers of  chicken  table  eggs  and  each  such 
handler  shaU  pay  his  pro  rata  share  of  this 
amount  to  the  authority  or  agency  estab- 
lished to  administer  the  order:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  may,  after  hear- 
ing, establish  such  quantities  of  chicken  ta- 
ble eggs  handled  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  be  exempt  from  both  the  adminis- 
trative and  market  diversion  assesments  to 
avoid  unnecessary  burdens  on  handlers  and, 
further,  that  the  Secretary,  after  hearing, 
may  determine  at  what  point  in  the  han- 
dling of  baby  chicks,  chickens  for  laying,  or 
chicken  table  eggs  such  assessments  shall 
attach." 

"Renumber  the  present  title  VII,  'title 
Vni'.  " 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  OKALOOSA 
COUNTY,  FLA.— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    424 

Mr.  MORSE  proposed  an  amendment, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4905)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction,  Okaloosa  County. 
Fla.,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2200)  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  2,  1944,  defining  "non- 
fat dry  milk"  so  as  to  include  within  the 
meaning  of  such  term  nonfat  dry  milk 
to  which  vitamin  A  or  D  has  been  added, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2331)  to  provide  for  repair 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner,  of  buildings  violating 
the  District  of  Columbia  housing  regula- 
tions, and  to  make  tenants  evicted  from 
lUisafe  and  insanitary  buildings  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  eligible  for  reloca- 
tion payments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  18,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  iNoxnrE, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  50)  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  on  including  trust  territories  in 
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the  Pacific  in  the  State  of 
mitted  by  Mr.  Fong  (for 
other  Senators)  on  August 


Hawaii,  sub- 
himself  and 
.8,  1965. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THli  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  Hoilse 
sentatlves,  by  Mr.  Hackneir 
reading    clerks,    announcqd 
House  had  agreed  to  the 
current  resolutions  of  the 


S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent 
thorlzing  the  printing  of 
of  House  Document  No.    198 
Commission     on     Intergov 
tlons";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent 
thorlzing  the  printing  of 
of  the  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Local  Governments"  and   thi 
ment  thereto. 


of  Repre- 

one  of  its 

that    the 

fallowing  con- 

1  lenate : 

■esolution  au- 

adfitlonal  copies 

entitled   "The 

Rela- 


erD  mental 


resolution  au- 

adyitional  copies 

to  State  and 

1965  supple- 


Ales 


The  message  also 
House  had  disagreed  to  the 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( 
provide   an   extension   of 
equalization  tax,  and  for 
agreed  to  the  conference 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
two  Houses  thereon,  and 
Mr.  King  of  California, 
Keogh,  Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr. 
UxT  were  appointed 
part  of  the  House  at  the 

The  message  further 
the  House  had  agreed  to  th '. 
oi  the  Senate  to  each  of 
bills  of  the  House: 


announced  that  the 
amendments 
I.R.  4750)  to 
the    interest 

other  purposes-; 
isked  by  the 
votes  of  the 

thfet  Mr.  Mills, 

M  •.  BoGCS,  Mr. 

Cv  RTis,  and  Mr. 
managers  on  the 


coi  f  erence. 
announced  that 
amendment 
he  following 


grad  es 


H.R.  6007.  An     act     to 
United  States   Code,   to 
motion  of  qualified  Reserve 
Air  Force  to  the  Reserve 
general  and  major  general;  an 

H.R.  7596.  An  act  to  amend  litle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequi  ties  In  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunity  of  certain 
Air  Force  officers. 


The  message  also 
House  had  agreed  to  the 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of 
bills  of  the  House : 

H.R.  2263.  An  act  to  provli  it  for  an  ob- 
jective, thorough,  and  natlo  iwide  analysis 
and  reevaluation  of  the  extern  and  means  of 
resolving  the  critical  shortaj  e  of  qualified 
manpower  in  the  field  of  correctional  re- 
habilitation; and 

H  Jl.  3329.  An  act  to  Incorpot'ate  the  Youth 
CoudcllB  on  ClvU  Affairs,  and  for  other  pui- 
poees. 

The  message  further  an  lounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bil  (H.R.  2580) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  i  ,nd  National- 
ity Act,  and  for  other  purp<  ses.  In  which 
It  requested  the  concurrency  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SI  GNED 


The  message  also  announced 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8639)  rrtking 
priations  for  the  Departments 
Justice,  and  Commerce, 
and  related  agencies  for 
ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
poses,  and  it  was  signed 
President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFi  RRED 

The  bill   (HJl.  2580)    t(i  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationa!  ity  Act,  and 
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amfend     title     10, 
auth  )rize   the    pro- 
officers  of  the 
of  brigadier 


annou^iced  that  the 
amendments 
he  following 


that  the 

idture  to  the 

appro- 

of  State, 

Judiciary, 

fiscal  year 

other  pur- 

by  the  Vice 


tie 

the 

far 


for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ACTION  TO  CURB  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  16  edition  of  the  Forrest  City 
Times-Herald  contained  a  timely  and 
thought-provoking  editorial  by  its  editor, 
Mr.  Bonner  McCoUum,  which  I  believe 
should  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  The  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  McCollum  in  his  editorial 
are  serious  and  worthy  of  our  earnest 
consideration  and  attention. 

The  Senate  should  give  immediate 
thought  to  legislation  designed  to  curb 
violence  now  taking  place  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  lawlessness  and  violence 
which  is  sweeping  through  our  Nation. 
As  I  have  said  before,  we  cannot  have 
a  Great  Society  until  we  have  a  safe 
society.  Crime,  violence  and  looting 
must  be  stopped.  This  is  a  basic  prereq- 
uisite to  tranquillity  in  any  civilized 
society.  We  cannot  hope  to  attain  maxi- 
mum progress  in  resolving  other  major 
problems  if  we  do  not  first  find  a  solution 
to  the  lawlessness  now  plaguing  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
McCollums  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  We  See  It 
(By  Bonner  McCollum) 

Thought  for  toduy:  "Man  became  free 
when  he  recognized  that  he  was  subject  to 
law." — Wn-L  DuRANT,  "The  Life  of  Greece." 

We  agree  with  the  statement  made  last 
weekend  by  Evangells'  Billy  Graham  that 
Congress  should  take  action  immediately  to 
curb  the  violence  that  Is  rocking  the  Nation. 

Graham  said  the  situation  is  growing  so 
serious  that  the  Nation's  lawmakers  should 
drop  other  legislative  considerations  Im- 
mediately and  "devise  new  laws  to  curb  the 
type  of  violence  that  is  going  on  In  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  and  Massachusetts." 

Graham  said  he  believes  "sinister  forces 
in  the  country  are  trying  to  set  race  against 
race  and  class  against  class  with  the  ruthless 
objective  of  overthrowing  the  Government. 

"In  this  dangerous  situation,"  he  said,  "we 
need  new  tough  laws,  as  well  as  a  great  spirit- 
ual awakening  in  America." 

He  said  be  believes  the  riots  taking  place 
In  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  and  Massacbiisetts 
are  "only  the  beginning — a  dress  rehearsal 
for  revolution." 

Graham,  who  began  his  evangelist  career 
In  California,  said  friends  of  his  in  southern 
California  have  told  him  that  many  people 
there  are  now  getting  guns  to  protect  them- 
selves against  lawless  elements. 

"I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  see  this  In 
America,"  Graham  concluded. 

President  Johnson  and  others  on  the  Great 
Society  team  appear  committed  to  bringing 
to  reality  Huey  Long's  famous  slogan,  "Every 
man  a  king."  Poverty  is  on  the  way  out: 
Big  Brother  will  provide  for  your  children's 
education  and  care  for  your  aging  parents. 
Toull  get  help  on  your  rent  if  you  need  it — 
and  your  legal  bills  if  you  can't  afford  them. 

In  other  words,  our  Government  seems  to 
think  all  the  mugging,  looting,  and  rioting 
now  talking  place  in  this  country  are  the 
Inevitable  accompaniment  of  poverty.  What 
about  the  Pilgrims  who  settled  this  coun- 
try— made  it  the  great  Nation  it  is  today? 
If  we  remember  our  American  history  cor- 
rectly, those  early  settlers  all — with  rare  ex- 


ceptions— had  to  fight  poverty.  Yet  they  did 
not  turn  to  looting  and  rioting.  Their  rec- 
ord is  not  a  long  series  of  crime,  but  a  saga 
of  conquering  the  wilderness  and  the 
desert — yes,  and  the  slums,  too — by  toll  and 
courage  and  thrift  and  a  high  sense  of 
morality  that  they  impressed  upon  their 
children. 

This  "something  for  nothing"  philosophy 
might  well  be  the  root  of  our  trouble  in 
America  today.  If  we  might  borrow  from 
a  well-known  commercial  phrase,  the 
"Please — I'd  rather  do  It  myself"  philosophy 
is  going  to  have  to  replace  the  "something 
for  nothing"  line  of  thinking  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  enjoy  real  freedom.  For  that's  the 
essence  of  freedom — earning  your  own  way 
and  being  beholden  to  no  man. 

In  closing,  we  call  attention  to  a  bill  In 
Washington  to  provide  funds  to  beautify  our 
cities.  With  the  situation  now  existing  in 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities, 
any  loose  change  Big  Brother  has  might  well 
be  spent  in  making  our  cities  safe  first. 
Otherwise,  nobody's  going  to  know  whether 
they're  beautiful  or  not. 

We  suggest  you  write  your  Congressmen 
and  Senator  and  urge  them  to  take  Imme- 
diate steps  to  curb  the  violence  now  taking 
place  in  America.  As  we  see  It,  this  is  more 
Important  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  Great 
Society  team  to  create  a  Garden  of  Eden. 


PRICE  OF  GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
WHEAT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day morning  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and 
requested  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  desk  until  the  Senate  considered  pro- 
posed farm  legislation.  The  number  of 
the  amendment  is  422  and  provides  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  make  any  sales  of  wheat  at  less 
than  110  percent  of  current  support 
prices  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

This  morning  I  wish  to  offer  for  the 
record  a  letter  signed  by  Walter  C. 
Pelrce,  president  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau  and  Martin  J.  Byrne,  president 
of  the  Kansas  Farmers  Union,  on  the  re- 
lease price  of  CCC  stocks  of  wheat. 

The  presidents  of  these  two  major 
farm  organizations  in  my  own  State  urge 
that  we  write  in  the  pending  farm  leg- 
islation a  provision  which  will  substan- 
tially raise  the  level  at  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  move 
Government-owned  wheat  into  the  mar- 
ket. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  both  of  these 
farm  organizations  call  for  the  release  of 
CCC  wheat  stocks  at  not  less  than  125 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus  carrying 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  after  we  consider 
and  take  final  action  on  farm  legislation 
this  year  that  we  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  their  request. 

One  paragraph  in  the  letter  states: 

If  this  section  of  the  law  covered  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture's  authority  to  release 
wheat  was  changed  so  that  wheat  could  only 
be  released  at  a  higher  level.  It  would  tend 
to  give  the  cash  market  an  opportunity  to 
rise  and  the  Increased  cash  price  of  wheat 
would  result  in  greater  Income  to  wheat 
producers. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  present 
release  price  for  CCC  stocks  of  wheat 
at  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus  carry- 
ing charges  is  unfair  to  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  our  Nation. 
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I  shall  press  for  consideration  of  my 
amendment  when  it  is  before  the  Senate 
for  final  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  president  of  the 
Kansas  Farmers  Union  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas   Fabm    Bxtreat;. 
Ufanliattan.  Kans.,  July  27, 1965. 
Senator  Prank   Carlson, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Okar  Senator  Carlson:  This  Is  a  Joint 
statement  from  Kansas  Farm  Biueau  and 
Kansas  Farmers  Union  on  the  release  price 
of  CCC  stocks  of  wheat. 

The  section  in  the  present  law  which 
governs  the  sale  of  wheat  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  move  Government-owned 
wheat  into  the  market  when  the  cash  price 
reaches  a  level  equal  to  105  percent  of  the 
support  price  plus  the  carrying  charges.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  exercised  this 
authority  and,  by  so  doing,  has  placed  a 
celling  price  on  wheat  in  the  marketplace 
at  this  level  and,  in  effect,  created  a  need- 
lessly low  cash  price  for  wheat  received  by 
producers. 

In  other  words,  this  pri.ctice  results  in  the 
unusual  and  absurd  situation  of  using  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  Government  stocks 
of  wheat  to  break  the  market  price.  In 
addltlo  1  the  normal  price  relationship  for 
high-quality  wheat  Is  disturbed  and  large 
quantities  of  high  quality  wheat  which  are 
needed  for  our  domestic  and  export  markets 
are  now  being  fed  to  livestock.  This  reduces 
the  income  of  a  segment  of  the  Government's 
own  citizens — the  wheat  producers. 

If  this  section  of  the  law  covered  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture's  authority  to  release 
wheat  was  changed  so  that  wheat  could  only 
be  released  at  a  higher  level,  It  would  tend 
to  give  the  cash  market  an  opportunity  to 
rise  and  the  increased  cash  price  of  wheat 
would  result  in  greater  Income  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers. 

At  the  present  time.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  legislation  being  considered  bv  Congress 
affords  an  Ideal  opportunity  to  correct  this 
situation  by  Including  a  provision  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  sell  Government-owned  wheat  at  a  price 
higher  than  the  present  authorization  of 
106  percent  of  support  price  plus  carrying 
charges. 

We  urge  you  to  exert  your  best  effort  to 
include  In  the  current  legislation  a  provi- 
sion which  will  substantially  raise  the  level 
at  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  move  Government-owned  wjieat 
into  the  market. 

Resolutions    of   both    farm    organizations 
call  for  release  of  CCC  wheat  stocks  at  not 
less  than  125  percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus 
carrying  charges. 
Sincerely, 

Walter    C.    Petoce. 
President.  Kansas  Farm  Bureau. 
Martin  J.  Byrne, 
President,  Kansas  Farmers  Union. 


OBEDIENCE  TO  DUTY 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, all  of  us  who  know  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  are  familiar  with  his 
outstanding  ability  as  a  debater  and  a 
legislator,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  is 
probably  the  greatest  student  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  the 
Congress. 


It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  that 
he  is  likewise  an  intense  student  of  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  particularly 
that  unfortunate  period  in  the  1860's 
when  the  Nation  was  racked  by  terrible 
and  bloody  fratricidal  strife. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
made  the  dedicatory  remarks  for  the  Me- 
morial to  the  Ai-my  and  Navy  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  at  GPttys- 
burg.  Pa.,  on  yesterday,  August  25,  1965; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
very  eloquent  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Obedience  to  Doty 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Memorial  to  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  August  25,  11965) 
We  meet  at  Gettysburg  upon  the  battle- 
field  hallowed   for   all   time   on   the   first  3 
days  of  July  1863  by  the  blood  and  valor  of 
the  Army  of  Northern   Virginia,  which  was 
c.-.ptained  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  fought 
for  southern  Independence,  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  was  commanded  by  Gen. 
George  G.  Meade  and  fought  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union. 

We  meet  here  to  dedicate  a  beautiful  "Me- 
morial to  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America."  This  monu- 
ment was  designed  by  the  gifted  sculptor, 
Donald  DeLue,  and  was  erected  at  this  spot 
by  the  11  Confederate  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Virginia,  and  the  3  border 
States  of  Kentucky.  Maryland,  and  Missouri, 
in  remembrance  of  their  sons  who  fought  for 
the  Confederacy  In  countless  engagements 
on  land  and  sea  and  now  rest  in  peace  on 
fame's  eternal  camping  ground. 

These  14  States  were  persuaded  to  unite 
in  this  undertaking  by  members  of  various 
patriotic  organizations,  such  as  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans,  who  are  devoted  to 
the  truth  that  nothing  so  strengthens  the 
Nation  as  re.^ding  the  Nation's  history, 
whether  that  history  is  recorded  In  books  or 
Inscribed  upon  moniunents. 

The  Gettysburg  Battlefield  affords  an  al- 
together appropriate  site  for  this  memorial. 
This  is  so  because  of  the  heroism  displayed 
and  the  losses  suffered  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  South  in  the  most  celebrated  battle  of 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  brought 
about  by  Lee's  daring  Invasion  of  the  North, 
which  marked  the  heyday  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Lee  had  defeated  the  armies  of  Mc- 
Clellan,  Pope,  Bumslde,  and  Hooker  In  suc- 
cession in  defending  Virginia  against  In- 
vasion. 

To  be  sure,  the  Confederacy  paid  an  ago- 
nizing price  for  Lee's  defeat  of  Hooker  at 
ChancellorsvlUe  a  few  weeks  before  Lee 
marched  northward  when  Lee's  matchless 
lieutenant,  Stonewall  Jackson,  suffered  acci- 
dental wounds  which  necessitated  the  am- 
putation of  his  left  arm  and  caused  his 
death  a  few  days  later.  Lee  bestowed  upon 
his  wounded  lieutenant  the  supreme  acco- 
lade when  he  stated  that  Jackson  "has  lost 
his  left  arm,  but  I  have  lost  my  right." 

The  invasion  of  the  North  by  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  prompted  by  di- 
plomatic and  political  considerations  as  well 
as  by  the  military  consideration  that  final 
victory  seldom  adorns  the  banners  of  an 
army  which  restricts  Its  activities  to  defen- 
sive operations.  It  was  this  military  con- 
sideration, however,  that  explains  and  Jus- 


tifies Lee's  conduct  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

The  battle  began  somewhat  unexpectedly 
on  the  morning  of  July  1.  1863,  when  Heth's 
division  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  and  Buford's 
Federal  troojjers  clashed  on  the  roads  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Gettysburg.  Both  sides 
were  soon  reinforced,  and  a  furious  fight 
developed  between  the  Confederate  corps  of 
Hill  and  Ewell  and  the  Federal  First  and 
Eleventh  Corps.  The  fight  lasted  until  dark 
when  the  Confederates  drove  the  shattered 
Federal  forces  onto  the  heights  south  of 
Gettysburg. 

Meade  spent  the  night  consolidating  the 
artillery  and  infantry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  upon  these  heights.  The  part  of 
the  heights  known  as  Cemetery  Ridge,  which 
ran  southward  from  Cemetery  Hill  to  the 
craggy  Round  Tops,  afforded  the  Federals 
a  good  defensive  position  against  the  main 
body  of  Lee's  army  stationed  along  Semi- 
nary Rid^e  to  the  westward,  and  the  part 
of  the  heights,  which  ran  eastward  from 
Cemetery  Hill  to  Gulp's  Hill,  offered  the 
Federals  a  good  defensive  position  against 
Ewell's  corps  stationed  In  the  lowlands  to 
the  northward. 

Despite  its  strength.  Meade's  position 
would  have  become  untenable  if  the  Con- 
federates could  have  obtained  control  of  any 
of  the  hills  occupied  by  the  Federals,  and 
this  fact  is  the  key  to  the  tactics  employed 
by  Lee  on  the  second  and  third  days  at 
Gettysburg. 

The  battle  was  resiuned  In  full  fury  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  2.  In  conformity  with  the 
orders  of  their  corps  commander,  Longstreet, 
to  whom  Lee  had  assigned  the  task  of  turn- 
ing Meade's  left.  Hood's  division  marched 
around  the  Union  left,  overran  Devil's  Den 
and  fought  to  gain  control  of  Little  Rourd 
Top;  and  McLaws'  division  shattered  tne 
Federal  troops  In  the  Wheat  Field  and  the 
Peach  Orchard  and  undertook  to  reach  Ceme- 
tery Ridge,  beyond.  As  the  fighting  moved 
northward,  the  brigades  of  Anderson'F  divi- 
sion of  Hill's  corps  attacking  en  echelon 
struck  at  Meade's  center,  and  one  of  them 
Wright's  Georgians,  actually  stood  for  a  time 
on  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge.  As  darkness 
cpproached,  the  offensive  power  of  the  rem- 
nants of  these  gallant  divisions  spent  itself, 
and  fighting  virtually  ceased  for  the  dar  on 
the  Union  left. 

Lee  had  expected  that  E'-vcll  would  strike 
the  Union  right  with  h^s  infantry  simulta- 
neously with  Longstreet's  attempt  to  turn 
.the  Union  left.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however, 
Ewell  delayed  such  action  until  dusk.  At  that 
time  Johnson's  division  of  Ewell's  corps  made 
an  assault  on  Gulp's  Hill,  and  the  Louisiana 
Tigers  and  Hoke's  North  Carolinians  under- 
took to  capture  East  Cemetery  Hill,  which 
adjoined  Cemetery  Hill. 

Although  these  moves  were  not  adequately 
supported  because  of  adverse  factors,  each 
of  them  was  temporarily  a  success.  John- 
son attained  a  lodgment  on  the  side  of 
Gulp's  Hill  which  he  was  able  to  retain  until 
a  late  hour  of  the  following  morning,  and 
the  Louislanlans  and  North  Carolinians  took 
and  held  East  Cemetery  Hill  until  they  were 
driven  from  it  by  massive  counterattacks. 

July  3  witnessed  the  most  courageous 
Infantry  charge  In  history — a  charge  which 
epitomized  the  high  water  mark  of  the  Con- 
federacy. As  the  historian  Glen  Tucker 
so  well  declares  in  his  "High  Tide  at  Gettys- 
burg," the  charge  was  "of  a  type  of  warfare 
more  akin  to  chivalry  than  to  the  fighting 
of  our  present  day." 

While  the  charge  is  enshrined  In  history 
as  "Pickett's  charge,"  Longstreet  commanded 
the  operation,  and  the  13,000  Confederate 
soldiers  participating  In  it  belonged  to  Vir- 
ginia brigades  under  Pickett;  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina.  Tennessee  and  Virginia  bri- 
gades under  Pettlgrew;  North  Carolina  bri- 
gades under  Trimble;  and  Alabama  and 
Florida  brigades  under  Wilcox. 
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After  a  preliminary  artillery 
these  Infantrymen  marched 
on  Seminary  Ridge  In  parade 
started  across  the  1.400  yards 
between  that  ridge  and 
a    Union    observer   asserted, 
"as   with   one   soul,    In   perfect 
over  ridge  and  slope,  throug  i 
meadow    and    cornfield,    mai 
irresistible." 

As  they  neared  their  objective 
Ridge,   their   ranks   were 
fire  of  scores  of  Union 
sands  of  Union  rifles, 
the    commands    of    Pickett 
Trimble  reached  and 
line,    the   charge    failed,    and 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it 
out  panic  to  Seminary  Ridge , 
vivors  passed  him,  Lee 
these  words:    "All  this  has 
The  task  was  too  great  for  you 

The   remnants   of  the  Arn* 
Virginia  stayed   on   Seminary 
the  daylight  hours  of  July  4  £ 
tack  by  Meade  that  never  cam 
descended,  the  rain  began  to 
and  Lee  started  his  retreat 

Gettysbiu-g   was,    in    essenc  i 
and  infantry  duel  between 
ployed   about  92.000  men 
and  Lee,   who  used   about   7i 
272  cannon.     Casualties  at  Get 
be    ascertained    with    certain 
to  a  recent  computation,   th  i 
lost  3.903  killed.   18.736 
captured — a    total    of    28.063 
losses  aggregated  23.049.     Th 
the  losses  of  the  opposing 
able  by  the  fact  that  the 
the  attackers.     Unlike  the 
the  South  did  not  have  the 
repair  its  loss. 

The  appalling  nature  of 
loss  at  Gettysburg  is  not 
the  recital  of  the  numbers 
and  captured.    It  is  made  mo 
the  casualties  among  the 
company    officers   who 
to  the  army,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  veteran 
constituted  the  backbone  of 

According    to    the    histori 
among   general   officers   n 
among  full  colonels  totaled 
those  among  lesser  field  officer 
officers  were  virtually  past 
of  the  veteran  regiments 
losses  among  their  rank  and 
ample,  the  26th  North  Carolinj 
under  Pettigrew.  lost  more  tha  i 
Its  personnel  In  killed  and  w 

It  may  be  said  that  the 
Gettysburg  ended  in  a 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Soutl 
fight  with  military  success  foi 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
burg  marked  the  turning 
as  well  as  the  high  water  ma 
federacy. 

At   Gettysburg   the   South 
and   disabling   wounds   a 
sons  possessing  high  military 
a   consequence,    Gettysburg 
substantial  degree  the  South  "s 
the  offensive  warfare  absolute 
ultimate    military    victory. 
Gettysburg     combined     with 
shrinking  manpower  and 
to  make  inevitable  the  South' 
war  of  attrition  carried  on  by 
assumed  direction  of  the  Uni< 
Virginia. 

When  one  ponders  the  story 
and  sailors  of  the  Confederal  y 
at  Gettysburg  and  in  countlesi 
ments   on   land   and   sea,   he 
putting  this  question  to 
spired  these  men  to  fight  so 
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against  great  odds  and  oftentimes  unto 
death. 

The  assertion  that  they  fought  to  per- 
petuate slavery  does  not  sufllce  to  answer 
the  question.  Most  of  them  did  not  own  or 
expect  to  own  a  single  slave.  Indeed,  few 
of  ther.i  had  any  material  stake  whatever 
in  the  victory  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  question  has  been  answered  by  one 
who  knew  these  men  well  and  loved  them 
much.  Almost  2  score  and  10  years  after  he 
had  served  with  gallantry  as  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Confederacy  at  Gettysburg,  Dr.  Randolph 
McKim,  a  beloved  Episcopal  minister  of 
Washington,  answered  the  question  in  words 
of  unforgettable  beauty,  which  are  engraved 
upon  the  memorial  erected  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  Con- 
federate dead  at  Jackson  Circle  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Here  are  Dr.  McKim's  words: 

"Not  for  fame  or  reward,  not  for  place 
or  for  rank,  not  lured  by  ambition  or  goaded 
by  necessity,  but  in  simple  obedience  to  duty 
as  they  understood  it,  these  men  suffered  all, 
sacrificed  all.  dared  all,  and  died." 

We  meet  at  Gettysburg,  and  we  dedicate 
this  beavitiful  memorial  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Confederacy,  who  taught  by 
example  this  precept  of  their  great  chieftain, 
Robert  E.  Lee:  "Duty  then  is  the  sublimest 
word  in  our  language." 

Like  the  memorial  to  the  Spartans  who 
fell  at  Thermopylae,  this  is  a  monument  to 
the  vanquished  and  not  to  the  victors. 

I  end  with  a  prayer.  As  long  as  fame  her 
lecord  keeps,  may  this  memorial  join  history 
in  bearing  to  the  generations  the  message 
that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Con- 
federacy fought  for  the  cause  they  loved  in 
simple  obedience  to  duty  as  they  under- 
stood It  and  that  they  Illustrated  by  their 
lives  and  by  their  deaths  In  a  fashion  un- 
surpassed in  the  annals  of  time  this  eternal 
truth : 

"Defeat  may  serve  as  well  as  victory. 
To  shake  the  soul  and  let  the  glory  out." 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  TITLE  ADVISE  HIT  BY 
TOP  ECONOMISTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
group  of  eminent  economists  recently 
met  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs  at 
Princeton  University  to  evaluate  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  of  last 
January. 

The  competence  of  these  economists  is 
very  great.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  names  and  affiliations  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
and  affiliations  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Conference  Participants 

Gardner  Ackley,  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Robert  Adams,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 

W.  G.  Bowen,  Princeton  University. 

Martin  Bronfenbrenner,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Lester  V.  Chandler,  Princeton  University. 

Gerhard  Colm,  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion. 

Edwin  Dale.  New  York  Times. 

Nathaniel  Goldfinger,  UAW-CIO. 

Alvin  Hansen,  Harvard  University. 

Walter  Hoadley,  Armstrong  Cork. 

Harry  Kahn,  Rutgers  University. 

Peter  Kenen,  Columbia  University. 

Leon  Keyserling,  Conference  on  Economic 
Progress. 


Lawrence  Klein,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
James  Knowles,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
W.  Arthur  Lewis,  Princeton  University. 
Fritz  Machlup,  Princeton  University. 
Paul  McCracken,  University  of  Michigan. 
Richard  A.  Musgrave,  Princeton  University. 
Gardner  Patterson,  Princeton  University. 
Joseph  Pechman,  Brookings  Institution. 
Roy  L.  Relerson,  Bankers  Trust. 
William  W.  Tongue,  University  of  Illinois. 
Henry  Wallich,  Yale  University. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
general,  these  economists  had  high  praise 
for  the  quality  of  the  President's  econom- 
ic report  for  its  professional  competence, 
and  for  the  way  it  discussed  our  economic 
problems  and  performance. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  serious  criticism  of  the  way 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  han- 
dled the  balance-of-payments  problem, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  our  most  seri- 
ous economic  problems. 

Two  brilliant  men,  Peter  Kenen,  of 
Columbia,  and  Fiitz  Machlup,  of  Prince- 
ton, contributed  brief  but  thoughtful  pa- 
pers on  the  matter;  and  Henry  Wallich, 
of  Yale,  wrote  a  sharp  and  stimulating 
critique  in  connection  with  his  analysis 
of  general  economic  performance. 

Mr.  Wallich  argued  eloquently  for  a 
vigorous  monetary  policy  to  supplement 
the  President's  voluntary  agreement  pro- 
gram on  overseas  investment.  I  disagree 
with  Mr.  Wallich,  but  his  argument  is  so 
lucid  that  I  feel  it  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Professor  Kenen,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  that  when  we  have  followed  a  tight 
money  policy  to  restrain  the  outflow  of 
funds,  it  has  been  of  little  use  because  it 
has  been  quickly  followed  by  similar 
raises  in  interest  rates  abroad. 

In  July  of  1963,  for  example,  after  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  our  redis- 
count rate  by  one-half  of  1  percent,  seven 
major  countries  raised  their  rates  within 
12  months  by  at  least  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, most  of  them  by  much  more  than 
the  U.S.  raise. 

Mr.  President,  becau.se  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  to  our  own  deliberations  in  Con- 
gress, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
papers  by  Professors  Kenen  and  Machlup 
and  the  part  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Henry 
Wallich  dealing  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  a  short  part  of  the 
summary  of  the  conference  dealing  with 
the  balance  of  payments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  papers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International   Aspects 
(By  Peter  B.  Kenen) 

Knowing  that  each  of  us  may  value  his 
own  opinions  more  than  those  of  our  con- 
ferees, our  chairman  has  prudently  urged  us 
to  spend  our  allotted  time  discussing  the 
analyses,  forecasts,  and  policies  set  out  in 
the  Economic  Report  of  the  President  and 
the  accompanying  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  we  are  not  to  offer  our 
own  private  theses,  projections,  or  nostrums, 
but  merely  to  comment  on  those  which  were 
placed  in  the  public  domain  by  the  two  re- 
ports. This  is  never  easy  for  an  economist. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  for  young  ones  like 
me,  appointed   to  apprenticeships  in  elder- 
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statesmanship  long  before  acquiring  the 
necessary  attributes — the  proper  cast  of 
mind  and  gravity  of  manner.  It  is.  indeed. 
Impossible  for  me  today,  because  the  two 
reports  of  the  President  and  Council  say  very 
little  deserving  of  comment  concerning  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system.  I  consequently  plan 
to  violate  orders  on  one  account — to  com- 
ment as  well  on  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  which  rounds  out  the  brief 
and  uncertain  account  supplied  by  the  two 
Economic  Reports. 

THE    BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS    IN     1964 

In  each  of  three  previous  annual  reports, 
the  Council  provided  an  entire  chapter  on 
the  International  position  of  the  dollar,  for- 
eign trade,  and  foreign  aid.  These  chapters 
were  frank  and  venturesome;  they  were 
among  the  very  best  international  analyses 
published  by  our  Government.  This  year,  we 
are  offered  very  much  less — a  mere  10-page 
summary  of  recent  developments  In  chapter 
1  of  the  Council's  report  and  10  more  pages 
on  policy  In  chapter  2.  And  neither  of  these 
brief  accounts  supplies  a  detailed  analysis 
of  recent  trends,  or,  more  Importantly,  de- 
lineates the  very  difficult  policy  problem 
facing  the  United  States.  Glancing  through 
this  year's  report,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
balance  of  payments  had  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Sadly,  this  Is  not  the  case.  The  payments 
deficit  lingers  on,  and  is  a  more  popular  cause 
for  alarm  than  ever  before.  The  brief  treat- 
ment in  this  year's  report,  moreover,  Is  quix- 
otically consistent  with  the  somber  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  President — that  we  may  even 
need  to  "reassess  the  adequacy  of  existing 
programs  to  deal  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem."  The  balance  of  pajrments 
often  goes  awry  in  the  final  quarter,  and  the 
Council  Is  Ita  victim.  It  knows  that  things 
are  going  wrong,  but  does  not  have  the  data 
to  tell  It  why.  Professional  wisdom  and  polit- 
ical pi-udence  compel  It  to  adopt  a  cautious 
tone — call  it  guarded  pessimism.  In  1964, 
the  end-of-year  deficit  was  worse  than  usual. 
The  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  had  been 
the  best  In  several  years;  some  experts  even 
told  us  that  the  deficit  was  ending.  The  final 
quarter,  by  contrast,  was  the  very  worst  3- 
month  period  withii.  recent  memory. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1964,  the  deficit 
as  measured  by  the  Commerce  Department 
ran  at  a  $2  billion  annual  rate  (compared 
with  a  $3.3  billion  deficit  In  the  whole  of 
1963).'  Measured  somewhat  differently.  In 
the  way  that  was  suggested  by  the  President's 
message  and  wUl  be  proposed  by  the  Bern- 
stein report,  the  deficit  was  running  at  a 
mere  $1  billion  annual  rate  (compared  with 
$2.7  billion  In  1963).  The  pattern  of  pay- 
ments was  also  encouraging.  Due  cl.lefiy 
to  developments  In  merchandise  trade,  the 
balance  on  goods  and  services  gave  promise 
of  Improving  by  $2.4  billion;  after  attaining 
a  handsome  surplus  of  $5.7  billion  in  19r3, 
it  was  running  at  $8.1  billion  In  1964.  Im- 
ports were  rising  more  slowly  than  might 
have  been  forecast,  given  the  grovrth  of  do- 
mestic activity;  exports  were  rising  more 
quickly  than  had  been  thought  possible.  In 
addition,  our  net  Income  from  foreign  In- 
vestments was  climbing  again  after  standing 
still  In  1963. 

The  Council  took  pride  In  these  develop- 
ments. It  was  quick  to  warn  that  some  of 
our  gains  might  be  quite  temporary;  the 
huge  Increase  In  merchandise  exports.  It  re- 
called. Included  wheat  sales  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. But  r  also  emphasized  the  durable 
tendencies  that  are  finally  manifest  In  the 
trade  data.     It  rightly  stressed  that  prices 


*  These  figures  come  from  table  7  of  the 
CEA  "Report"  (p.  71) ;  the  figures  that  follow 
come  from  the  same  source  and  are  likewise 
based  on  preliminary  estimates  for  the  first 
9  months  oX  1964. 


have  been  moving  In  our  favor.  Wholesale 
prices  have  risen  quite  rapidly  In  most  other 
Indtistrlal  countries;  they  have  been  quite 
stable  In  the  United  States:  ' 
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Even  dollar  export  prices,  the  figures  that 
looked  so  very  bad  a  few  years  ago,  have 
swung  around  markedly: 

Dollar  export  prices,  mid-19G4 
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Our  share  In  world  exports  has  ceased  to 
decline,  due  to  the  change  In  relative  prices 
and  to  the  faster  growth  and  larger  foreign- 
exchange  earnings  of  our  major  customen* 
In  the  less-developed  world.' 

There  was  no  major  change  in  Government 
lending  during  1964,  and  long-term  private 
fiows  were  also  quite  stable;  the  much-dis- 
cussed increase  in  long-term  bank  loans 
was  more  than  matched  by  the  sharp  decline 
In  foreigners'  Issues  of  new  dollar  bonds. 
There  was  a  large  outflow  of  short-term 
private  capital,  but  It  did  not  wholly  offset 
the  very  large  Improvement  In  the  current- 
account  surplus. 

The  Council  was  also  pleased  by  the  way 
the  deficit  had  been  financed.  During  the 
first  9  months  of  1964,  the  recorded  deficit 
on  "regular  transactions"  totaled  $1,534 
million  (see  table  1).  Nearly  $900  milhon, 
however,  was  financed  by  an  Increase  In  pri- 
vate dollar  balances,  compared  with  $600 
million  during  the  entire  year  1963.  Fur- 
thermore, the  remaining  $638  million  was 
financed  without  any  loss  of  reserves.  There 
was.  Indeed,  a  small  Increase  In  the  U.S. 
gold  stock  and  In  U.S.  holdings  of  foreign 
currencies;  In  1963,  by  contrast,  there  was 
a  $450  million  gold  loss  for  the  year  as  a 


-Data  from  "International  Financial 
Statistics"  (February  1965) . 

=  See  "Survey  of  Current  Business"  (Dec. 
1964  >,  p.  17.  The  gaps  In  our  knowledge  of 
export  competitiveness  are  enormous  and 
are  a  hindrance  to  policy  formation.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Commerce  Department  made 
a  special  stud;-  of  export  performance,  seek- 
ing to  identify  the  role  of  economic  growth 
abroad,  changes  In  the  commodity  composi- 
tion of  world  imports,  and  changes  In  U.S. 
competitiveness  (defined  as  the  residual). 
There  have  been  other  studies  of  this  land, 
but  each  has  been  a  one-shot  analysis.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  may  not  be 
equipped  or  Inclined  to  continue  these 
studies,  but  should  surely  persuade  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  conduct  a  regular 
analysis  of  export  trends.  We  should  not 
be  compelled  to  speculate  so  casually  and 
wildly  as  to  the  role  of  export  competitive- 
ness in  the  evolution  of  the  balance  of 
payments. 


whole.  A  further  point,  not  stressed  In  the 
Council's  report,  deserves  a  brief  word. 
Foreign  governments  and  central  banks  took 
up  a  substantial  block  of  special  nonmar- 
ketable  U.S.  securities  (the  so-called  Roosa 
bonds),  thereby  conserving  U.S.  reserves. 

Table  1. — Financing  for  the  deficit,  1963-64 

|In  millions  of  dollars] 
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-118 
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870 

'  Partly  ej^limateii. 

2  Includes  intuniiilional  .nsliliilions,  except  the  IMF. 

■"  Noiisclie<lulcd  npajnicaUs  oi  !'..>;.  Cioveriuiieiit 
loans,  net  increase  in  L'..'^.  liabilities  associated  Willi 
tiiililury  exports,  and  net  sales  ol  iionniarkclalile  non- 
convcrliblo  Uovernmeut  securities. 

•  Includes  net  sales  ol  iioumarketalile  convertible 
securities. 

Sources:  Survey  ol  Current  niisinpss(DecieniI>crl9<)4). 
Fccieral  lleservc  liuUe'.lii  t  February  IsftS)  and  EcuiiuniiC 
Indicators  (February  l'j<'..S). 

The  Council  was  compelled  to  warn  that 
the  deficit  had  increased  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1964,  saying  that  "•  •  'it  now 
appears  that  an  unusual  combination  of 
factors  resulted  In  a  sizable  rise."  But  the 
fourth-quarter  outcome  was  even  worse 
than  was  at  first  believed.  Although  the 
figures  are  still  fragmentary,  those  that  have 
been  published  at  this  writing  show  that  the 
annual  deficit  doubled  during  the  foiu-th 
quarter.  The  deficit  on  "regvtlar  transac- 
tions" was  $1.5  billion  In  the  fourth  quarter, 
raising  the  annual  figure  to  $3  billion. 
There  was  a  further  Increase  in  private  for- 
eign dollar  holdings,  but  the  deficit  financed 
by  official  transactions  was  $850  million,  com- 
pared with  $540  million  through  end  Sep- 
tember. The  gold  stock  declined  by  $172  mil- 
lion, and  there  were  no  further  sales  of  Roosa 
bonds.  These  events  preceded  the  famous 
press  conference  at  which  we  were  exhorted 
to  redeem  our  virtue  by  seeking  out  the 
Golden  Grail  or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
to  mount  I'etalon-or.  But  the  fourth-quar- 
ter figures  were  a  gloomy  warning;  they  told 
us  that  It  would  be  Increasingly  difficult  to 
protect  the  gold  stock  and  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  cut  back  our  deficit  at  a  faster 
rate. 

The  U.S.  surplus  on  goods  and  services 
held  up  well  In  the  fourth  quarter,  and  the 
outcome  for  the  year  was  much  as  had  been 
forecast  in  the  report.  Tliere  were,  instead, 
huge  outfiows  of  U.S.  private  capital,  long- 
term  and  short-term  alike  (see  table  2) .  Net 
purchases  of  long-term  foreign  securities 
climbed  to  $500  million;  new  long-term  bank 
loans  reached  $400  million  and  thrust  the 
year's  total  through  $900  million.  Short- 
term  private  lending  reported  by  banks  ex- 
ceeded $600  million,  compared  with  $835 
million  through  end  September.  These  out- 
flows did  not  constitute  a  flight  from  the 
dollar,  but  were  the  more  striking  because 
they  occurred  Just  when  the  pound  was  un- 
der attack.  The  fourth-quarter  flows  proved 
the  impossible — that  the  dollar  and  the 
pound  can  both  be  In  trouble  at  the  same 
time. 
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Some  of   these   facte   were 
Couacil  when   it  drafted  its  re 
could  not  yet  comment  on  their 
It  is.  indeed,  still  difficult, 
ample,  the  very  large  net  purchases 
securities,  comprised  in  chief  of 
Canadian  bonds.    These  were 
in  early   1963,   then   fell  off 
,  third  quarter,  when  the  Presider^t 
enactment  of  the  interest 
It  was  at  once  announced  that  Cn 
rowers  would  be  exempt  from 
the  uncertainty  that  clung  to 
its  enactment  dammed  up  the 
dlan  issues.     Borrowing  did  not 
the  lET  was  turned  into  law  and 
tion  was  firmly  in  force.     Viewed 
background,  the  new  burst  of 
the  fourth  quarter  might  be  re 
catching  up  after  thr   yearlong 
But  some  observers  view  it  as 
of  a  long  and  heavy  flow.     They  11 
that  other  foreign  borrowers  are 
New  York — that  they  will  issue 
bonds,  even  though  taxable,  noi  r 
(and  their  underwriters)  can 
Ux  liability. 

Consider,   too,   the   increase   ir 
bank  lending.     For  many  months 
\iry  maintained  that  this  new 
Ing   was   not   a   substitute   for 
Issues.     The  Council,  however, 
different    view.     "The    burgeonii^ 
term  bank  loans  over  the  past 
half  has  clearly  reflected  amon 
tors  a  spillover  of  demands  from 
ties  markets  following  the  interest 
tion  tax  proposal."     And  the 
finally  adopted  this  same  view- 
the  Presidents  message  reflects 
iiry's  view.    The  message  to 
ers   that   •■•   •   •  this   outflow 
substitution  for  new  securities 
amount  sufficient  materially   to 
effectiveness    of    the    interest 
tax." 

The  Council  expressed 
continuing  capital  outflow  in  1 
ing  that  it  "may  have  been  ex 
vance  less  rapidly  or  even  to 
period  of  ri.'sing  domestic  activity 
flows  like  this  should  not 
If    they   disappoint   our    prior 
Two  years  ago,  the  Council 

"We  can-  expect  the  Improv 
ability  which  full  utilization  wil 
Inforced  by  recent  and  proposed 
to   improve   incentives   for 
ment — to  be  a  major  Influence 
the    outflows    of    U.S 
(1963  "Economic  Report,"  p.  lO; 

But  the  cash  flow  through 
financial  Institutions  was  ex 
1964,  even  larger  than  it  was  ir 
Council,  moreover,  was  among 
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us  that  cash  flows  may  be  the  strategic  deter- 
minant of  foreign  investment.  Companies 
with  ample  cash  willingly  invest  abroad. 
Financial  institutions,  gathering  and  man- 
aging our  huge  private  savings,  have  an  in- 
satiable appetite  for  assets  and  can  swallow 
an  entire  foregoing  issue  at  a  single  gulp. 
Banks  were  less  liquid  in  1964,  and  this  might 
have  curbed  their  lending  to  foreigners,  but 
the  Council  has  emphasized  the  much  sharper 
tightening  of  credit  abroad — a  circumstance 
to  which  I  shall  revert  in  a  moment. 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    POLICY     IN     1964 

The  Council  did  not  fashion  a  detailed 
analysis  of  our  payments  policy  in  1964.  It, 
instead,  was  moved  to  make  generalizations: 

"An  array  of  special  policy  measures  was 
•  •  •  required  to  permit  simultaneous 
progress  toward  domestic  expansion  and  ex- 
ternal balance  in  ways  that  would  minimize 
any  conflict  with  the  basic  longer  range 
U.S.  goal  of  growing  freedom  in  world  trade 
and  payments.  Only  a  flexible  and  imagina- 
tive complex  of  a  wide  range  of  policy  instru- 
ments could  serve  these  purposes." 

This  passage  can  perhaps  be  read  as  de- 
fending the  general  policy  mix — slightly 
tight  money  and  bold  tax  reduction — pur- 
sued in  1964.  By  implication,  however,  it 
also  defends  the  hodgepodge  of  restrictions 
and  improvisations  that  have  been  used  to 
buttress  the  balance  of  payments.  My  own 
dissatisfaction  with  this  conglomeration  can 
best  be  put  by  resort  to  hyperbole.  Britain's 
much-abused  surcharge  on  imports — the 
infamous  15  percent — may  have  done  less 
damage  to  the  allocation  of  world  resources 
than  the  uneven  restrictions  employed  by  the 
United  States.  Some  of  our  administrative 
barriers  to  trade,  especially  the  rules  govern- 
ing Pentagon  procurement,  have  a  much 
higher  ad  valorem  incidence,  and  their  very 
unevenness  distorts  resource  allocation  more 
than  a   uniform  tax   on  imports. 

The  temptation  to  improvise  has  been  very 
strong.  We  have  convinced  ourselves, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  United  States 
plays  too  large  a  role  in  world  trade  and  in 
the  International  monetary  system  to  use 
less-selectlve-payments  policies.  Biit  some- 
one should  be  adding  up  the  costs  of  our 
improvisations — the  costs  to  our  own  citizens 
and  the  costs  to  foreigners — and  comparing 
these  costs  with  those  we  would  incur  if  we 
adopted  more  venturesome  policies.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  does  not  stand 
the  dally  watch  over  our  gold  stock,  and 
may  be  best  situated  to  do  the  accounting. 

The  Council  speaks  at  greater  length  of 
monetary  policy.  First,  it  commends  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  on  raising 
short-term  Interest  rates  without  also  raising 
long-term  rates  and  without  sharply  tighten- 
ing bank  liquidity.  But  then  it  notes  that 
"the  general  level  of  interest  rates  is  'algher 
than  at  any  period  since  the  early  I'JSO's". 
and  that  the  simultaneous  tightening  of 
credit  abroad  has  neutralized  our  policies. 

A  closer  look  at  recent  trends  may  be  in 
order.  In  July  1963,  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate  was  raised  from  3  to  3 ',2  per- 
cent. Within  the  next  12  months,  seven 
major  countries  raised  their  rates  too: 

Belgium,  plus  1.25  percent,  July  1963,  Oc- 
tober 1963,  July  1964. 

Canada,  plus  0.50  percent,  August  1963. 

France,  plus  0.50  percent,  November  1963. 

Japan,  plus  0.73  percent,  March  1964. 

Netherlands,  plus  1  percent,  January  1964, 
June  1964. 

Switzerland,  plus  0.50  percent.  July  1964. 

United  Kingdom,  plus  1  percent,  February 
1964. 

One  can  fairly  say  that  the  net  result  has 
been  a  global  Increase  in  short-term  inter- 
est rates,  that  has  not  done  us  any  good 
on  capital  account.  It  fakes  two  to  make  an 
arbitrage  margin. 

European  monetary  policies  are  not  malev- 
olent,  not   even    foolish.     The   Council    re- 


minds us  that  "many  European  countries 
have  been  using  monetary  policy  to  restrain 
demand"  and  that,  in  consequence,  "their 
central  banks  have  maintained  higher  inter- 
est rates  than  would  have  been  appropriate 
in  the  United  States."  But  Europe  could  well 
Imitate  our  own  experiment;  it  should  rely 
more  heavily  on  fiscal  policy  to  combat  do- 
mestic inflation,  then  adapt  monetary  policy 
to  the  requirements  of  e.xternal  balance. 
Europeans  Instruct  us.  at  length  and  with 
patience,  concerning  the  very  grave  prob- 
lems they  face — that  they  cannot  persuade 
the  ministers  of  this  and  that  to  forgo  an- 
other dollar  of  spending,  and  that  their  fiscal 
systems  are  sadly  inflexible.  One  wonders, 
however,  how  hard  they  are  trying — whether 
ancient  instincts  and  rusty  theories  lead 
them  to  prefer  the  monetary  weapon  for 
battling  excessive  domestic  demand. 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    PROSPECTS    FOR    1965 

The  Council  anticipates  a  further  current- 
account  improvement  in  1965,  predicting 
another  rise  in  merchandise  exports  and 
larger  earnings  from  foreign  investments. 
Both  of  these  forecasts  seem  eminently 
sound.*  But  forecasts  are  hazardous  In  this 
domain — witness  the  fate  of  the  "Brookings 
Report."  The  1964  current-account  surplus 
($8.1  billion)  was  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Brookings  estimate  for  1968  ($9.1  billion), 
and  was  much  larger  than  its  alternative 
estimate  ($6.7  billion).  The  merchandise 
trade  balance  was  $6.5  billion;  the  Brookings 
estimate  for  1968  was  $8.1  billion;  its  alter- 
native projection  was  $5.4  billion. 

The  Council  does  not  even  hazard  a  guess 
concerning  capital  movements,  and  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  its  caution.  But  the 
President's  message  of  February  10  implies 
a  very  definite  judgment  on  this  score — that 
the  enormous  capital  outflow  of  1964  wotild 
be  repeated  in  1965  unless  curbed  by  changes 
in  policy.  If  this  were  not  the  expectation, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  I*resident's 
program,  which  stresses  a  cutback  in  capital 
exports,  and  arrays  the  full  prestige  of  the 
White  House  on  behalf  of  the  new  guidelines 
for  foreign  Investors. 

POLICY  MEASURES  FOR  1965 

The  Council  did  not  have  to  propose  or 
expound  the  new  payments  policy,  for  the 
President  had  not  yet  decided  what  to  do. 
To  be  sure,  a  garish  cluster  of  trial  balloons 
was  drifting  over  Washington  even  as  the 
Council  drafted  its  report,  but  it  could  not 
know  which  ones  would  still  be  there  by  the 
time  the  President's  message  was  written. 
At  this  point,  then.  I  turn  to  the  Presidents 
message  and  the  new  look  in  our  payments 
policy. 

There  are  two  ways  to  solve  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments problem.  We  could  accommodate  the 
capital  outflow  by  working  to  enlarge  the 
current-account  surplus.  We  could,  inste.id. 
reduce  our  capital  exports  until  they  fit  Into 
current-account  earnings.  Stressing  the  ex- 
pansion of  merchandise  exports  and  the  con- 
comitant need  to  maintain  price  stability, 
the  Council  seems  to  opt  for  the  first  solu- 
tion. Proposing  restrictions  on  capital  out- 
flows, the  President's  message  opts  for  the 
second. 

There  is  a  peculiar  irony  here.  We  have 
adopted  the  very  same  strategy  that  has  long 
been  advocated  by  those  with  least  sym- 
pathy for  the  broader  alms  of  American  pol- 
icy. Prance  has  long  opposed  our  invest- 
ment in  Europe  and  is  likewise  critical  of 
U.S.  aid  to  the  less-developed  countries. 
The  United  States,  by  contrast,  has  always 
preferred  to  increase  its  export  earnings, 
thereby  to  finance  its  investment  and  aid, 
and  this  approach  has  been  endorsed  by  most 


♦Thus,  unfilled  export  orders  for  machin- 
ery are  still  very  high,  and  new  orders  con- 
tinue to  arrive  at  a  good  rate.  See  "Survey 
of  Current  Business"  (Dec.  1964),  p.  17. 
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economists,  even  Europeans.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  it:  The  United  States  is  a  capi- 
tal-rich nation — a  nation  that  generates 
huge  private  savings.  Europe,  by  contrast, 
is  not  rich  in  capital;  capital  formation  by 
households — the  purchase  of  durable  goods — 
Is  the  preeminent  characteristic  of  the  Euro- 
pean boom.  This  transatlantic  difference  Is, 
indeed,  the  most  important  magnet  for  U.S. 
capital.  It  is  more  important  than  the  EEC 
tariff,  mentioned  once  again  in  the  Council's 
report.  The  United  States,  however,  may  not 
be  able  to  augment  its  merchandise  export 
without  a  further  change  in  relative  prices, 
and  Europe  will  not  give  us  time  to  let  that 
change  happen.  This  Is  the  real  significance 
of  the  recent  shift  in  French  policy,  the  rea- 
son that  Prance  has  been  warmly  applauded 
by  many  Europeans,  and  the  only  conceivable 
justification  for  a  new  policy  toward  foreign 
investment.  We  must  make  It  fit  into  our 
current  account  in  order  to  end  the  payment 
deficit  this  year  or  next. 

It  is  much  too  early  to  appraise  the  Presi- 
dent's program — the  request  that  banks,  non- 
bank  lenders  and  corporations  alike  cut  back 
their  lending  and  spending  abroad.  But  one 
can  safely  say  that  compliance  will  be  varied 
in  quality  and  speed.  The  banks  will  behave 
as  the  President  desires;  they  are  under  close 
surveillance  and  their  performance  can  be 
measured  with  the  greatest  precision.  The 
corporate  community  may  not  comply  as 
thoroughly,  if  only  because  the  Government 
and  companies  have  very  different  views  re- 
garding the  consequence  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. The  companies  believe  that  their  in- 
vestments contribute  directly  and  speedily  to 
U.S.  export  sales;  the  Government  believes 
that  this  connection  is  very  much  more  tenu- 
ous. Furthermore,  the  Government  will  find 
it  more  difBctUt  to  measure  compliance  by 
nonbank  Investors.  There  are  enormous  gaps 
in  its  knowledge  and  its  access  to  data.  One 
example  will  Illustrate  my  point.  At  end 
September  1964,  Canadian  banks  reported 
$4.5  billion  of  deposit  obligations  in  foreign 
currency.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the 
bulk  of  these  deposits  are  denominated  in 
U.S.  dollars,  and  that  they  are  owned  by 
American  companies.  At  that  same  date, 
however,  American  banks  and  corporations 
reported  less  than  $2  billion  in  total  claims 
on  Canada,  inclusive  of  commercial  claims. 
To  mix  the  metaphor,  the  Government  does 
not  have  the  benchmarks  from  which  to 
string  its  guidelines. 

I  would,  of  course,  hope  that  the  President 
succeeds,  for  failure  may  be  followed  by  a 
costly  experiment  with  mandatory  capital 
controls,  not  by  a  different  mix  of  economic 
policies.  The  elaborate  system  of  reports  and 
reviews  erected  to  keep  watch  on  the  volun- 
tary program  is  not  too  much  different  from 
the  apparatus  required  to  enforce  mandatory 
limits. 

Some  might  say  that  mandatory  capital 
controls  would  work  better  and  be  fairer  than 
the  voluntary  system — that  voluntary  sys- 
tems discriminate  against  those  who  comply 
and  are  extravagant  of  a  very  scarce  re- 
source— the  Government's  ability  to  lead  and 
persuade.  But  mandatory  curbs  on  foreign 
investment  may  be  much  more  costly  of  an- 
other scarce  resource — private  Ingenuity.  No 
one  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  tax 
attorney  will  doubt  that  a  mandatory  sys- 
tem of  controls  Invites  elaborate  attempts  at 
evasion,  or  that  it  will  gobble  up  executive 
talent.  Mandatory  regulations,  moreover, 
can  be  obeyed  in  letter,  but  can  still  be  avoid- 
ed in  spirit  and  substance.  Guidelines  are 
subtly  different  on  this  score. 

One  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  conserve 
both  resources — persuadablllty  and  ingenuity 
alike.  But  governments  are  always  extrava- 
gant In  this  regard.  They  find  it  much 
easier  to  promulgate  rules  or  controls  when 
they  face  an  urgent  economic  problem  than 
to  transmit  a  signal  through  prices  or  taxes 
that  could  Induce  the  necessary  change  In 


private  behavior.  Thus,  our  Government  per- 
sists in  Its  refusal  to  contemplate  devalua- 
tion, even  as  a  standard  of  reference  by  which 
to  measure  the  opportunity-costs  of  current 
policies.  Europe  Is  likewise  obdurate  in  its 
resistance  to  further  changes  in  relative 
prices. 

THE  COXTNCIL'S  CODA  ON  THE  MONETARY 
SYSTEM 

In  its  earlier  reports,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  achieved  a  unique  distinc- 
tion. It  was  the  only  Government  agency 
to  speak  frankly  of  the  need  for  an  early 
reform  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. This  year,  however,  the  Council  Is 
content  to  supply  a  bland  summary  of  two 
reports  on  the  monetary  system — the  report 
of  the  Group  of  Ten  and  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  IMF.  I  It  did  not  deign  to  mention 
the  Report  of  the  Thirty-two,  an  omission 
that  must  sadden  Professor  Machlup  as  much 
as  it  saddens  me.)  What  is  worse,  the  Coun- 
cil saw  fit  to  echo  the  Treasury's  complacent 
assurance  that  the  new  defenses  of  the 
monetary  system  had  passed  two  more  tests 
in  1964 — the  challenges  posed  by  speculation 
against  the  lira,  then  against  the  pound. 
Even  before  the  January  salvo  from  the 
Elysee  Palace,  one  could  put  a  different, 
gloomy  gloss  on  these  two  episodes.  The 
very  large  aid  extended  to  Italy,  then  to 
Britain,  was  not  cause  for  celebration.  It 
did  not  testify  to  massive  solidarity.  Still 
less  did  It  prove  that  deficit  countries  will 
obtain  the  credit  they  may  require.  It  was. 
instead,  a  reflection  of  the  perverse  and 
unanimous  view  that  no  major  currency  can 
be  devalued.  If  one  can  threaten  to  change 
an  exchange  rate  (and  perform  the  usual 
bank-rate  ritual ) ,  one  can  hope  to  muster 
the  bankers  of  Basle.  But  those  who  have 
always  foresworn  such  a  threat  may  not  be 
able  to  make  a  credible  threat  when  theirs 
is  the  currency  under  attack.  And  that  is 
the  plight  of  the  dollar. 

INTERNATIONAL    ASPECTS 

(By  Fritz  Machlup) 

Many  economists,  Including  those  respon- 
sible for  the  Economic  Report,  believe  in  the 
effectiveness  of  "guidelines,"  be  it  for  busi- 
ness firms  and  labor  unions  engaged  in  wage 
bargaining  or  for  private  banks  and  large 
firms  engaged  in  foreign  transactions.  If 
they  are  on  the  receiving  end,  however, 
economists  believe  much  less  in  guidelines, 
especially  guidelines  that  are  supposed  to 
restrain  them  in  a  professional  discussion. 
The  participants  in  this  conference  were 
given  speclflc  guidelines,  which  almost  none 
has  observed.    Let  me  quote: 

"Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Conference  is  a  critical  ap- 
praisal of  the  Economic  Report,  not  a  dis- 
cussion of  tlie  economic  record  or  outlook  as 
such.  To  make  this  come  off  it  is  essential 
that  the  panelists  frame  their  remarks  in 
the  context  of  what  the  report  has  to  say 
about  the  topic." 

I  shall  try  to  stick  to  this  assignment,  and 
I  take  it  that  my  text  is  on  pages  70  to  ''.J 
of  chapter  I  and  pages  105  to  106  and  110  to 
119  of  chapter  II. 

A  critical  appraisal  presupposes  stand- 
ards; I  accept  as  standards  the  purposes 
which  the  Economic  Report  is  to  serve. 
With  all  the  differences  of  opinion  on  speclflc 
objectives  we  probably  agree  that  the  report 
is  supposed  to  Inform,  to  explain,  to  eluci- 
date, and  to  educate.  I  shall  regretfully 
point  to  passages  In  the  report  where  infor- 
mation Is  Incomplete,  where  explanation  Is 
lacking  or  unsatisfactory,  where  obscurity 
prevails  over  elucidation,  or  where  the  text. 
Instead  of  supplying  education,  caters  to 
popular  misconceptions. 

My  exhibit  1,  however,  does  not  demon- 
strate any  of  these  failings  but  merely  bad 
luck  of  the  authors.     They  have  to  flnlsh 


their  piece  In  December  and  early  January 
before  the  end-of-the-year  data  are  available. 
In  addition,  February  and  March  may  bring 
events  or  situations  which  will  be  known  to 
the  vast  majority  of  readers  but  could  not 
be  divined  by  the  writers  of  the  report.  So 
it  came  to  pass  tliat  the  readers  of  the  re- 
port, under  the  fresh  impression  of  President 
de  Gaulle's  speech  against  the  dollar  and 
against  further  accumulations  of  dollars  by 
central  banks,  and  of  serious  gold  losses  by 
the  United  States  in  the  first  10  weeks  of 
1965  and  of  a  terrific  payments  deficit  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1964,  were  treated  to  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  on  page  78: 

"The  success,  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
ducing its  deficit  •  •  •  has  helped  to  create 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  increased  co- 
operation among  the  world's  central  banks 
and  financial  officials." 

Too  bad.  Matters  simply  turned  out  dif- 
ferently. The  authors  did  not  know  how 
the  capital  balance  had  behaved  and  that 
it  had  all  but  undone  the  improvement  in 
the  overall  balance  during  the  first  three 
quarters;  and  they  had  not  reckoned  with 
the  unpredictable  general. 

My  exhibit  2  comes  under  the  heading  of 
mlseducatlon.  We  read  on  page  77  that  "the 
longrun  strength  of  the  American  dollar 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. More  Immediately,  however,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  abroad  is  intimately 
related  to  the  magnitude  of  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  deficit." 

The  authors  surely  know  better.  By 
strength  of  a  currency  they  evidently  mean 
its  safe  convertibility  at  stable  rates.  But 
It  is  well  established  that  the  poorest  cowti- 
try  may  have  a  perfectly  "hard"  currency, 
and  that  the  currency  of  the  strongest  econ- 
omy may  become  soft.  Neither  the  wealth 
nor  the  income  nor  the  productivity  nor  the 
growth  of  the  economy  can  guarantee  that 
the  country's  currency  remains  strong.  The 
supposedly  "Intimate  relations"  between  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  strength  of  the  cur- 
rency Is  another  popular  misconception.  Is 
it  necessary  to  recall  that  the  deficits  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  from  1950  to  1957 
were  compatible  with  a  weil-advertlsed  dollar 
shortage,  and  that  the  present  dollar  glvit 
may  continue  after  the  payments  deficit  has 
dlmlnislied  or  disappeared?  The  supply  of 
dollars  In  international  markets  does  cot 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and  the  demand  for  dollars  by  foreign  hold- 
ers is  not  intimately  related  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  two  sentences  are 
bad  economics. 

For  reasons  not  easy  to  comprehend,  the 
authors  of  the  report  use  the  Lederer  con- 
cept of  deficit  without  any  attempt  of  an 
explanation.  They  must  have  known  that  a 
report  of  a  group  of  experts,  commissioned 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  completed  before 
December  1964,  recommends  that  foreign  pri- 
vate accumulations  of  liquid  dollar  assets  be 
treated  as  a  positive  Item  in  the  capital  bal- 
ance— inflow  of  capital — rather  than  as 
financing  of  a  deficit.  This  is.  however,  what 
the  council  says  on  page  78: 

"In  1964.  despite  a  continuing  deficit,  the 
outflow  of  gold  was  small,  and  there  was 
only  a  moderate  rise  in  foreign  official  hold- 
ings of  liquid  claims  on  the  United  States. 
Instead,  partly  as  a  result  of  more  attractive 
short-term  interest  rates  in  the  United  States 
and  continuing  confidence  In  the  dollar,  for- 
eign private  businesses  (Including  commer- 
cial banks)  and  individuals  added  to  their 
holdings  of  liquid  dollar  assets.  Such  addi- 
tions to  private  holdings  of  dollar  assets  in 
the  United  States  financed  about  half  of  tlie 
US.  deficit  on  regular  transactions  in  1964." 

If  it  is  true  that  the  "foreign  private  busi- 
nesses and  individuals"  accumulated  dollar 
assets  because  they  found  It  attractive  to  do 
so  and  not,  therefore.  In  order  to  accommo- 
date the  United  States  and  to  finance  Its  defi- 
cit, then  it  would  be  appropriate  to  explain 
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that  this  capital  Inflow  did  no 
instead  reduce  the  deficit.    A 
■would  have  distinguished 
of  foreign  private  holdings  of 
one  hand,  the  holdings  of  wor^i 
by  individu.als,   business   firms 
banks  and  their  holdings  of 
assets  acquired  as  investment: 
hand,  the  dollar  balances  whic!  i 
ropean   central   banks   farm 
banks  In  actions  designed  as  a 
open-market     operations.        ( 
Bundesbank,   for  example,  has 
Government  securities  to  sell  a 
wants    to    reduce    the    supply 
marks,  which  it  has  had  to  I 
process,  of  purchasing  dollars.  I 
of  Its  dollar  assets  among  prlv 
thereby    reduces   their   domest 
Since  these  dollar  holdings  by 
will  almost  certainly  come  back 
banks,  they  ought  to  be  treated 
cial  holdings.     But  an  Increase 
vate  holdings  is  in  the  nature  of 
capital  movement,  reducing  th  s 

I  admit   that    these  are   ra 
matters    and    that    a   statistlca  I 
may  not  be  available.    But  a 
tlon  and  fuller  information 
provided    and    the 
quoted  passage  avoided 

Also  on  page  78.  a  reference 
Roosa  bonds  is  linked  with  a 
ment.     The  sale  of  these 
denominated  in  the   holder's 
the  foreign  governments'  w 
tlcipate  in  such  arrangements 
as  "a  reflection  •   •   •  of 
dollar."     With   all   due   respect 
ingenuity.   I  cannot  help  find 
If  a  reflection  of  confidence  in 
seen  In  the  device  of 
In  the  creditors'  currencies. 

In  the  discussion  of  legal 
quirements.  the  report  includes 
an  excellent  statement  about  su 
leal   limit   on    the   monet;\ry 
Federal  Reserve  System: 

"Such  a  limit  Is  either 
the  gold  stock  Is  far  above  th  t 
mum — or    harmful — when    the 
acts  as  an  arbltary  restraint." 

But  the  educational  value 
ment   Is   Immediately  forfeltec 
applied   to   the  half-measure 
by  the  President  and  enacted 
gress — without  a  word   about 
removal    of    all    legal    gold 
ments.  which  would  be  the  onl 
consistent  with  the  statemeni 
promise   of   removing   the 
deposits  In  the  Federal   Reserv  ; 
continuing  It  for  Federal 
perhaps  politically  expedient 
port  could  have  defended  it 
compromise,  without 
position  and  that  of  Economlfa 
earlier  years.     It  may  be  recalle  A 
dent  Kennedy  had  recommende  1 
grress  that  the  gold-reserve 
completely  abolished.    The 
comic  Advisers  indicated  by 
quoted    above    that    they 
recommendation,  but  they  did 
explicit.    To   remain    silent    Is 
educational  purpose  of  the 

In  discussing  the  policies  and 
rected  at  Improving  the  balance 
the  report  restates,  on  page  11! 
repe.Ttedly  stressed   by  various 
of  the  Executive  and  by  varlou  i 
of  the  Ctongress,  to  the  effect 
fectlve  measures  to  strengthen 
of  payments  of  any  major 
vesting    nation — especially    a 
country — cannot   be   devised 
countries   In   Isolation.        The 
benefits  of  adjustment  must 
deficit  and  surplus  countries, 
ther  progress  toward  reasonabl  t 
payments  equilibrltun  among 
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finance  but      requires  cloee  cooperation  among  economic 
explanation     policymakers  here  and  abroad." 

two  types  This  statement  calls  for  two  comments, 

on  the         The  phrase  about  the  sharing  of  the  bur- 
ng  balances      den   of   adjustment   Is   usually    not   specific 
and  -private     enough  to  convey  a  clear  meaning,  and  the 
ebrnlng  dollar     report    does    nothing    to    help    the    reader, 
on  the  other     What   is   it   that    the   authors   would   want 
certain  Eu-     the  surplus  countries  to  do?    To  reduce  their 
to   private      discount  rates  and  increase  the  availability 
ternatlves  to     of  bank  credit?     To  promote  price  and  In- 
German     come     Inflation     In     their     economies?    To 
no   German      reduce  their  Import  tariffs?    To  accumulate 
id.  thus.  If  it      dollar  assets  In  the  foreign  reserves  of  the 
of    deutsche      central  banks  without  complaining?    If  one 
ntrease  In  the      wants   someone    to    cooperate   and    to    take 
places  some      measures,  should   one   not  be  more  specific 
"  banks  and      than  to  ask  for  a  sharing  of  the  burden? 
c    liquidity.)  My  second  comment  on  this  statement  was 

irlvate  ban  is     prompted   by   what   I   heard   yesterday   and 
;o  the  central      today   at   the   International   Monetary   Con- 
as  quasi-oiH-      ference  of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
in  other  prl-     Yesterday.  March  18,  1965.  Chairman  Martin, 
a  short-term      of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
UJS.  deficit,     serve  System,  said  this  about  the  Issue  In- 
technical     volved:  "It  is  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
breakdown      'em — it  is  our  problem,  not  a  ETuropean  prob- 
explana-     ^^d*-    We  have  to  solve  It,  not  anybody  else, 
have  been     If  we  don't  solve  it.  we  have  nobody  but  our- 
In    the     selves  to  blame."    Today,  Secretary  Dillon  de- 
clared that  "We  will  achieve  balance  by  our 
own  action."     Dillon  perhaps   came  to  this 
resolution  when  he  despaired  r'  the  surplus 
countries'  effective  cooperation  in  improving 
our  balance  of  payments.    Martin.  I  believe, 
did  not  Just  resign  himself  to  this  view,  but 
expressed  a  conviction  which  is  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Council  and.  Incidentally,  also  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.    In  recount- 
ing Martin's  and  Dillon's  statements.  I  am 
not,  of  course,  criticizing  the  Council's  state- 
ment. I  only  find  It  worth  noting  that  oflBcial 
thinking  and  talking  seems  to  have  changed 
in  the  last  2  months. 

I  have  a  few  other  exhibits,  which  I  could 
produce  if  I  had  more  time.  Most  of  them 
would  Illustrate  failures  to  give  sufficient  In- 
formation or  adequate  explanation.  Some 
passages,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  so  cryptic 
that  experts  have  to  read  them  several  times 
if  they  wish  to  gjrasp  the  meaning;  and  lay- 
man could  never  be  expected  to  comprehend. 
There  is  one  subject,  however,  which  I 
should  not  omit  from  my  presentation:  the 
Interpretation  of  the  capital  balance  in  1964. 
The  trouble  Is  that  the  figures  for  the  fourth 
quarter  were  not  available  when  the  report 
was  written.  The  remarkable  burst  of  capi- 
tal outflow  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
changed  the  picture  considerably  and  made 
the  Interpretation  in  the  report  somewhat 
questionable. 

The  rise  of  direct  Investment  abroad  over 
the  volume  of  previous  years  is  explained,  on 
page  76,  entirely  by  long-term  business  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  growth  of  European 
markets  and  the  sheltered  positions  behind 
EEC  tariff  walls.    The  rate  of  direct  Invest- 
ment  Increased   by  40  percent  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1964.    This  Increase,  In  my  opin- 
ion, reflects  the  influence  of  short-term  ex- 
pectatlonal    factors,    especially   the    fear    of 
exchange  control  or  of  restraints  on  capital 
transfers.      Government    officials    and    "In- 
formed circles"  talked  much  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  restrictions   on  capital  outflows, 
measures  di-      *  well-managed  firm  must  react  to  such  rum- 
of  payments,      bHngs  by  anticipating  future  requirements 
a  principle!     •""  opportunities  and  by  rushing  its  invest- 
departments     ments  abroad  while  it  still  can  remit  funds, 
committees     ^  sxibmit  that  a  part  of  the  increase  In  direct 
'truly  ef-     long-term  Investment  was  due  to  short-run 
the  balance     expectations — which  Incidentally  have  prove<l 

and  In-  correct, 
key-currency  The  renewed  spurt  In  portfolio  Investment 
individual  after  September  1964  Is  explained  In  the  re- 
burdens  and  pprt  by  Canadian  security  Issues,  which  are 
e  shared  by  exempt  from  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 
Indeed,  fur-  I  Wonder  whether  this  is  the  full  explanation, 
balance-of-  The  sharp  rise  in  other  long-term  capital 
nil  countries     outflow  is  explained  by  the  substitution  of 
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bank  loans  for  security  purchases  and  by 
restrictive  credit  policies  of  foreign  central 
banks.  Again,  I  Ijelleve,  the  fears  that  the 
dollar  would  be  harder  to  remit  abroad.  If  it 
was  not  to  be  devalued,  played  a  major  role  In 
the  Increased  outflow. 

On  the  outflow  of  short-term  funds — pri- 
vate U.S.  funds — the  report  is  quite  out  of 
date.  It  tells  that  the  outflow  subsided  In 
the  third  quarter  and  followed  an  Irregular 
course  afterward.  After  the  report  was  com- 
pleted, the  fourth-quarter  figures  showed 
that  the  outflow  had  picked  up  momentum, 
evidently  In  the  last  weeks  of  the  year.  My 
explanation  is,  again,  tliat  rumors  and  re- 
sulting fears  and  expectations  had  much  to 
do  wltli  these  developments. 

If  my  explanation  Is  right,  a  large  part  of 
the  "overall"  deficit  of  1964  is  due  to  ex- 
pectational  factors.  And  the  strongest  of 
these  was  that  people  knew  the  disposition 
of  the  Government  to  resort  to  the  kind  of 
restraints  to  which  it  actually  resorted  In 
March  1965.  I  expect  to  be  told  that  I  con- 
fuse cause  and  effect,  since  It  was  the  spurt 
in  private  capital  outflow  that  forced  the 
Government  to  resort  to  rectralnts.  Let  me 
guard  myself  against  this  objection  by  re- 
peating my  belief  that  the  fear  of  restraints 
caused  the  capital  outflows,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment now  undertakes  to  restrain.  Had  It 
been  made  quite  clear  that  the  fears  were 
without  any  basis,  much  of  the  capital  would 
have  returned  home. 

I  realize  that  with  my  last  comments  I 
went  beyond  the  contents  of  the  report  and 
Joined  my  conferees  in  their  propensity  to 
deviate  from  guidelines. 

Economic  Performance  and  Policy  ik  1965 
AND  Beyond 

(By  Hetu-y  C.  Walllch) 

I  turn  to  the  balance  of  payments. 
The  policies  that  have  been  followed  In  1964 
and  earlier  on  the  whole  appear  sound  to 
me.  But  It  Is  clear  that  as  we  were  moving 
closer  to  a  solution  of  our  old  problem  of 
insufficient  competitiveness  in  the  production 
of  goods,  a  new  problem  developed  of  Insuf- 
ficient competitiveness  In  the  production  of 
securities.  We  sought  to  meet  this  by  Intro- 
ducing a  tariff  on  the  Importation  of  foreign 
securities — the  Interest  Equalization  Tax. 
Thereupon,  partly  by  way  of  circumvention 
of  the  tax  but  partly  also  by  way  of  a  genuine 
learning  process  on  the  part  of  American 
banks,  the  problem  shifted  Into  the  bank 
credit  area.  Here  it  has  now  been  met  by 
measures  that  are  much  closer  to  foreign 
exchange  control  than  the  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  and  consequently,  in  my  thinking, 
much  more  ominous.  I  refer  to  the  guide- 
lines established  for  banks  and  nonfinancial 
corporations  with  regard  to  foreign  assets. 

The  voluntary  nature  of  these  controls, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  banks  are  concerned,  is 
a  myth.  I  have  heard  of  no  banker  planning 
to  challenge  the  Federal  Reserve,  even 
though  Its  guidelines  contain  no  sanctions 
other  than  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  work  out  the  offending  bank's 
problem.  The  method  employed  has  the 
relative  merit  that  it  takes  the  form  of  bal- 
ance sheet  control  rather  than  transactions 
control.  Banks  and  others  are  left  free  to  do 
as  they  please,  but  the  final  result  must 
conform  to  the  guidelines  which  limit  In- 
creases in  foreign  loans  this  year  to  6  percent. 
Control  over  transactions.  Involving  detailed 
licensing  of  particular  operations,  would  be 
much  more  obnoxious. 

But  while  these  measures  may  have  been 
inevitable  in  an  emergency  situation,  It  con- 
cerns me  deeply  that  they  were  taken  as  an 
alternative  to,  rather  than  In  conjunction 
with  an  Increase  In  Interest  rates.  This  was 
a  glaring  gap  In  the  package  of  measures 
announced  early  this  year.  Press  reports  at 
the  time  suggested  that  the  President  was 
definitively  opposed  to  any  significant  rise 
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in  interest  rates.  Thus  we  have  put  our- 
selves In  a  trap  quite  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  Labor  Government  in  Britain  was  caught 
after  they  had  rejected  the  Interest  rate 
medicine  and  gone  for  the  15  percent  import 
surcharge.  Eventually  they  were  compelled 
to  swallow  not  only  the  clasbical  medicine, 
but  their  words  as  well.  The  dollar  being 
in  a  vastly  stronger  position,  the  risk  of  a 
similar  sequence  of  events  is  less.  Never- 
theless, we  have  made  our  Job  more  difficult 
and  perhaps  more  expensive,  given  tlie  loss 
of  foreign  confidence,  by  rejecting  the  classl- 
cal  remedy. 

The  discussion  of  the  balance  of  payments 
in  the  Economic  Report  refiects  these  pol- 
icies. It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
report  does  not  tal^e  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments seriously,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
take  it  seriously  enough.  The  tenor  tends 
to  be  that  no  domestic  adjustment  can  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  tinge  of  economic  nationalism 
contrasts  curiously  with  our  political  stance 
abroad,  which  conunits  us  to  ever  more  am- 
bitious military  and  political  postures.  Not 
only  are  these  two  attitudes  inconsistent,  but 
the  weakness  of  the  balance  of  payments 
Interferes  with  political  effectiveness  abroad. 
We  cannot  face  even  a  small  scale  military 
action  abroad  without  fear  of  its  balance  of 
payments  repercussions,  nor  can  President 
Johnson  talk  effectively  to  General  de  Gaulle, 
until  and  unless  he  does  what  De  Gaulle 
did  upon  coming  Into  office — provide  himself 
with  a  strong  currency.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  in  the  case  of  the  dollar,  unlike 
that  of  the  franc,  the  list  of  remedies  does 
not  Include  devaluation. 

Evidently  the  authors  of  the  report,  while 
they  argue  eloquently  for  progress  in  the 
Kennedy  round,  do  not  believe  in  optimal 
worldwide  allocation  of  capital  as  they  do 
In  that  of  other  resources.  Yet  If  the  world 
prospers,  its  money  and  capital  markets  will 
increasingly  coalesce.  The  central  banks  of 
the  world  will  become  more  nearly  like  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  able  to  maintain 
modest  shadings  In  credit  policy  In  their 
areas  but  no  decisive  differentials  In  money 
market  rates.  The  report  sensibly  suggests 
that  foreign  countries,  when  they  need  to 
provide  aggregate  stimulation,  do  so  by  low- 
ering Interest  rates  rather  than  taxes.  Lower 
Interest  rates  around  the  world  surely  are 
preferable  to  higher  Insofar  as  there  Is  a 
choice.  But  we  should  also  accept  the  con- 
sequence of  this  evolution,  of  a  world  money 
and  capital  market,  which  Is  that  monetary 
policy  win  have  to  be  oriented  Increasingly 
toward  the  balan(^e  of  payments,  with  less 
flexibility  for  internal  purposes.  The  hope 
expressed  in  the  report  that  monetary  policy 
may  increasingly  be  freed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses strikes  me  as  unduly  optimistic.  The 
main  burden  of  domestic  flexibility  will 
probably  fall  upon  fiscal  policy. 

The  Council  discusses  at  some  length  the 
outl(X)k  for  Improvements  In  the  world 
monetary  mechanism.  It  does  so  with  re- 
where  the  Treasury  has  the  lead.  My  con- 
straint, as  it  must  when  It  treads  in  an  area 
cern  here  Is  not  with  the  specific  proposals, 
which  are  cautious  and  sensible,  but  with 
what  I  sense  to  be  the  underlying  belief  that 
somehow,  somewhere,  we  can  find  a  world 
payments  system  that  takes  us  off  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments hook.  We  seem  to  be  look- 
ing for  a  mechanism  that  will  provide  us  with 
enough  credit  so  that  we  can  wait  out  the 
automatic  correction  of  the  deficit,  with  no 
need  to  gear  fiscal  or  monetary  policies  to 
Itsr  elimination. 

What  the  Council,  together  with  a  great 
many  Americans,  does  not  seem  to  realize 
is  that  the  system  of  their  dreams  Is  the 
one  we  have.  The  gold  exchange  standard 
is  no  bed  of  roses,  but  in  comparison  to  any 
more  formalized  system  of  credit  surely  it 


has  been  very  good  to  us.  Since  1950.  we 
have  had  approximately  $20  billion  of  private 
and  official  foreign  credit  from  it.  I  cannot 
see  U£  achieving  a  comparable  indebtedness, 
over  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time,  to  a 
reconstituted  IMP.  If  we  had  cut  otirselves 
loose  from  the  gold  exchange  standard  at 
any  point  in  the  recent  past,  surely  the  dis- 
ciplines upon  us  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  stronger. 

Nor  do  I  see  an  alternative  monetary  sys- 
tem protecting  us  very  effectively  against 
the  danger  of  gold  withdrawals.  I.e.,  against 
the  so-called  Instability  of  the  present 
system.  Quite  possibly  a  new  system 
would  give  us  relief  from  the  danger  of  gold 
conversion  of  existing  official  foreign  dollar 
balances.  But  private  foreign  dollar  bal- 
ances presumably  would  remain,  and  Amer- 
ican owned  balances  could  be  expatriated. 
Both  could  end  up  in  official  hands  and  then 
would  lead  to  gold  conversion.  So  long  as 
an  alternative  system  would  give  us  protec- 
tion only  on  one  side,  leaving  the  two  others 
exposed,  I  see  little  reason  for  paying  a  high 
price  to  get  It.  Those  who  feel  uneasy,  aa 
I  admit  I  do,  mvist  remember  that  the  chief 
source  of  potential  instability  Is  not  the  gold 
exchange  standard,  but  convertibility  Itself. 

As  for  the  danger  that  imder  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  the  principal  source  of 
liquidity,  stemming  as  it  does  from  the  U.S. 
payment  deficit,  might  some  day  be  cut  off, 
I  was  glad  to  see  In  the  report,  as  I  said 
earlier,  a  suggestion  that  the  American  pay- 
ments deficit  might  continue  Indefinitely  on 
some  moderate  scale.  This,  I  think,  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
provided  we  give  evidence  that  we  can  and 
intend  to  control  the  size  of  the  deficit.  We 
would  probably  also  have  to  redefine  some- 
what the  deficit,  limiting  It  more  nearly  to 
the  concept  of  deficit  on  offlcla)  settlements. 
We  would  need  an  International  agreement 
limiting  the  possibilities  of  gold  withdrawals, 
to  counteract  the  Imbalance  resulting  from 
rising  dollar  liabilities  on  a  gold  base  that 
might  rise  very  slowly  or  not  at  all.  A 
strengthening  of  the  IMP  would  round  out 
these  arrangements,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  be  workable  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  They  would  be  preferable,  from 
the  U.S.  point  of  view,  to  any  formal  agree- 
ment that  is  likely  to  prove  negotiable  today 
with  our  recalcitrant  creditors. 

Discussion 
(Reported  by  George  Beetle  and  Paul  Offner) 

PROSPECTS  FOa  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  BALANCE- 
OF-PAYMENTS    POSITION    ARE    FAVORABLE 

As  noted  before '  the  conferees  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  report's  analysis  of  bal- 
ance-of-payment  developments  for  1964,  and 
with  the  resulting  outlook  for  1965,  which 
was  considered  overly  optimistic.  Indeed 
one  conferee  suggested  that,  "Glancing 
through  this  year's  report,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  the  balance  of  payments  had  gone 
out  of  fashion." '  As  for  the  analysis  of 
the  1964  experience,  the  treatment  of  the 
topic  was  considered  Insufficient,  and  some 
conferees  felt  that  the  Council  attached  too 
little  Importance  to  the  difficulties  involved. 

Most  Conference  members  concurred  in  the 
Council's  expectation  that  a  further  if  mod- 
est improvement  In  the  current  account 
would  occur.  The  major  problem  in  1966 
as  in  the  past  year,  however,  was  perceived 
to  be  in  capital  outflows,  and  here,  several 
speakers  took  Issue  with  the  Council  for  Its 
overly  optimistic  view.  The  report  was  criti- 
cized for  citing  the  small  gold  loss  in  1964 
as  evidence  of  an  improvement  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar  while  falling  to  note  the 
contribution  of  the  unusually  large  Russian 
gold  sales.    Mention  was  also  made  in  the 


Conference  of  the  growing  reluctance  of 
many  foreign  bankers  to  hold  more  dollars 
and  the  fairly  large  sales  of  the  special  non- 
marketable  Roosa  bonds,  resort  to  which 
some  viewed  as  evidence  of  the  dollar's  weak- 
ness, rather  than  strength. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  likely  future  trend  in  capital  outflows. 
One  of  the  Conference  members  noted  that 
the  fourth  quarter  outflows  were  primarily  a 
result  of  expectations,  and  hence  could  not 
be  considered  a  permanent"bulge."  Thus, 
one  would  get  an  overly  pessimistic  picture 
by  looking  solely  at  the  short-run  trend. 
Others  held  that  Investors  may  come  to  ex- 
pect the  replacement  of  voluntary  by  man- 
datory controls  at  some  future  date.  In  which 
case  there  might  well  be  a  new  bulge. 

Most  Conference  members  felt  that  a  solu- 
tion to  the  payments  problem  must  involve 
an  increase  in  the  current  account  as  well  as 
a  cutback  on  capital  outflows.  To  accomp- 
lish the  latter,  we  must  seek  an  "adjust- 
ment" between  the  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies pursued  by  the  United  States  and  those 
of  the  West  European  countrl;?.  In  the 
past,  this  adjustment  has  not  been  satis- 
factory, as  Illustrated  by  the  raising  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  discount  rate  In  1963  which 
resulted  in  offsetting  increases  around  the 
world.  Moreover,  European  countries  have 
insisted  on  restraining  demand  and  stabiliz- 
ing their  domestic  economies  through  re- 
strictive monetary  rather  than  fiscal  poli- 
cies. This  has  pushed  up  interest  rates  and 
has  made  It  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  pursue  an  expansionary  domestic  policy 
while  restraining  capital  outfiow. 

There  was  considerable  support  for  the 
Council's  view  that  Europe  should  cooperate 
with  the  United  States,  and  place  greater 
reliance  on  fiscal  as  against  monetary  re- 
straints. As  long  as  this  solution  Is  not 
adopted,  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  will  have  a  difficult  task  in  solving 
the  payments  deficits  problem.  Several  Con- 
ference members  stressed  the  Importance  of 
improving  International  consultation  and 
the  "adjustment"  process,  and  criticized  the 
Council  for  omitting  any  discussion  of  It. 

Since  the  traditional  measures  have  not  as 
yet  resulted  In  a  balance,  the  United  States 
must  rely  on  some  form  of  restrictions  to  cut 
the  outflow  of  capital.  The  Conference  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  such  measures  in  the 
present  situation,  but  some  criticized  the 
recent  program  as  resulting  in  worldwide 
mlsallocation  of  resources."  In  certain  re- 
spects, and  particularly  so  far  as  the  banks 
are  concerned,  the  present  "voluntary"  re- 
strictions were  found  to  differ  little  from 
mandatory  restrictions  since,  as  one  member 
put  it,  few  bankers  plan  to  challenge  the 
Federal  Reserve.*  But  by  and  large,  the  con- 
ferees preferred  voluntary  restrictions  to 
mandatory  ones  since  they  permit  greater 
flexibility  and,  hopefully,  Induce  better  com- 
pliance. 

VARIOUS  PLANS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
REFORM  ARE  REVIEWED  SYMPATHETICALLY, 
BUT   NO  FIRM  POSITION   IS  TAKEN 

The  Council's  report  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  Improving  the 
International  monetary  system,  but  its  treat- 
ment of  this  topic  was  criticized  on  several 
grounds  by  Conference  members:  some  ob- 
jected to  what  they  considered  a  blan^  and 
complacent  tone  of  the  Council  In  exillling 
the  strength  of  the  present  system.  Ivhlle 
failing  adequately  to  assess  its  weaknftses.'' 
Others  made  the  opposite  criticism — thm  the 
Council  failed  to  realize  that  the  p^ent 
system  is  probably  as  good  as  we  can  hope  for, 
and  that  probably  no  alternative  system 
would  have  provided  us  with  as  much  credit 


'See  p.  83. 
'  See  p.  38. 


=  See  p.  44. 
*  See  p.  22. 
« See  p.  48. 
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over  the  past  15  years.'    The 
peared  to  agree  in  general 
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change  of  continuing  success 
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Ml-.  COTTON.    Mr.  Pr 
prepared  a  brief  speech  set 
carefully  considered 
Ing  the  proposed  Consulai 
Though  it  now  seems 
measure  will  be  acted  on 
before  the  opening  of  the 
next  January,  I  shall  deli  r 
time  for  the  benefit  of 
stituents  and  otiiers  who 
regarding  this  question. 

There  is  no  Member  of 
desires  world  peace  more 
I.    There  is  no  Member  wh( 
ing  than  I  to  endorse  any 
reveals  a  promise  of  taking 
toward  insming  such  a 
sular  Convention  with  the 
Executive  D,  is  not  such 
shall  vote  against  it. 

There   are   imposing 
vanced  in  favor  of  ttie 
cannot  be  set  aside  easily, 
of  this  Convention  tell  us 
modest  but  necessary  step 
East-West  tensions.     Thej 
the  consulates  that  will 
under  this  Convention  will 
form  vital  services  for 
Ing  the  Soviet  Union — and 
leans  visited  the  U.S.S.R 
that  they  will  ameliorate 
economic,  cultural,  and 
tlons  with  the  Russians  as 
tary  Rusk  has  said  that 
explosive    incidents    that 
arise  because  of  the  arbitr4ry 
detention  policies  of  tlie 
would  become,  under  the 
Convention,  mere 
governed  by  its  notificatidn 
provisions.     These  problepis 
routinely  cleared,  he  says 
mal  consular  channels," 
of  a  major  confrontation 
countries  arising  from  such 
would  thereby  be  reduced 
vention  been  in  effect  in 
Fiederick  Barghoorn  was 
interrogated  by  the  Soviet 
ponents  argue,  it  would  noi 
days  before  the  American 
informed  of  his  arrest. 

These    are    powerful 
arguments,  Mr.  President, 
to  be  overruled  by  any  other 
tion  withoul  careful  study, 
much  strife  and  tension, 
warmaking  machinery  on 
us  to  turn  our  backs  on 
make  incidents  of  this 
their  potential  for  driving 
further  apart,  less  likely 
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suspicions  and  tension  that  those  inci- 
dents provoke  can  only  serve  as  obstacles 
in  our  search  for  new  avenues  to  world 
peace  and  understanding.  If  I  could  be- 
lieve that  the  net  effect  of  Executive  D, 
the  proposed  Convention,  would  be  to 
create  a  more  cordial  atmosphere  in 
which  to  conduct  this  seaich,  I  would 
vote  for  it  without  hesitation. 

I  do  not  relish  voting  against  a  con- 
vention whose  ostensible  objectives  are 
the  protection  of  Americans  abroad  and 
better  Russian-American  relations. 
There  are,  however,  grave  dangers  in- 
herent in  this  Consular  Convention 
which  compel  me  to  oppose  it.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  these  because  the  American 
people  should  be  made  aware  of  them. 

The  Consular  Convention  provides  the 
legal  groundwork  for  the  establishment, 
on  a  one-for-one  basis,  of  consulates  in 
this  country  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Prior  to  1948,  the  Soviets  had  three  con- 
sulates in  this  counti-y — in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles — and  we 
operated  one  in  Vladivostok  and  were 
preparing  to  open  another  in  Leningrad. 
The  Russians  closed  their  consulates  here 
In  1948,  and  we  closed  ours  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Though  we  are  a  party  to  similar  bilat- 
eral consular  conventions  with  many 
other  nations,  we  have  never  had  such  a 
convention  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
Convention  before  us  codifies  the  proce- 
dures that  would  be  followed  in  the  open- 
ing of  consular  establishments  and  in  the 
appointment  of  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  sets  forth  their  functions. 
It  also  lists  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  that  would  be  enjoyed  by  the 
consular  establishment.  It  is  the  la-st 
section  regarding  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  that  differs  markedly  from 
previous  consular  conventions  between 
us  and  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

It  is  this  last  section  that  is  inimical 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  last  section  that  clearly 
indicates  that  this  convention  was  nego- 
tiated by  the  Soviets,  not  as  a  bilateral 
pact  for  improving  Soviet-American  re- 
lations, but  as  a  cold  war  maneuver  to 
enhance  and  expand  the  intelligence 
gathering  network  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is 
the  provisions  of  this  final  section  that 
are  repugnant  to  anyone  concerned  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
inconsistent  with  our  present  extensive 
activities  directed  at  controlling  and  re- 
stricting Russian  espionage  in  this  coun- 
try. 

What  are  these  provisions,  that  have 
convinced  me  that  this  Convention  ought 
not  to  be  ratified? 

My  principal  objection  is  to  paragraph 
2  of  article  19,  which  states: 

Coiuiilar  officers  and  employees  of  the  con- 
rular  establishment  who  are  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  shall  enjoy  immunity  from 
the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving 
state. 

Simply  put,  this  means  that  the  m£ixl- 
mum  penalty  that  we  would  be  able  to 
impose  upon  these  people  for  all  crimes — 
misdemeanors  and  felonies.  Including 
espionage — would  be  expulsion. 

The  real  danger  In  extending  this  im- 
mimity  becomes  clear  when  the  extent 
to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  employs  its  diplo- 


matic corps  for  espionage  purposes  is 
realized.  According  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation : 

Historically,  the  Soviet  intelligence  serv- 
ices have  appropriated  the  great  bulk  of 
official  representation  and  diplomatic  estab. 
Ushment  in  other  countries  as  bases  from 
which  to  carry  on  their  espionage  opera- 
tions. Over  the  years,  the  number  of  such 
official  personnel  assigned  to  the  United 
States  has  steadily  increased. 

In  a  later  statement  Mr.  Hoover  said: 
The  methods  used  to  collect  the  data 
sought  by  the  Communist  bloc  intelligence 
services  nre  slmost  as  varied  as  the  types  of 
data  which  they  endeavor  to  collect.  One  of 
the  mainstays  Is  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion— classified  and  otherwise — through  es- 
pionage operations  involving  personnel  le- 
gally assigned  to  official  Soviet  and  satellite 
establishments  in  the  United  States.  The 
focal  points  of  these  operations  continue  to 
be  the  United  Nations  and  the  Communist 
embassies,  legations,  consulates,  and  news  or 
commercial  agencies  in  our  country.  Such 
gathering  of  information  is  conducted  by  the 
Communist  representatives  using  the  legal 
cover  of  their  diplomatic  or  other  official 
status  to  cloak  their  spying  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion before  us  would  extend  the  legal 
cover  of  these  diplomats,  exempting 
them  entirely  from  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  our  counti-y.  But  this  immu- 
nity would  not  be  extended  just  to  Soviet 
officials  in  this  country.  Under  the  most- 
favored -nation  clauses  in  consular  con- 
ventions that  we  have  previously  negoti- 
ated with  27  other  nations,  more  than 
400  nationals  of  other  countries  assigned 
to  the  United  States  could  cfaim  full  im- 
munity from  criminal  jurisdiction.  Two 
of  these  27  nations,  Rumania  and  Yugo- 
slavia, are  Communist  countries.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are  an  open 
society  and  because  we  are  host  nation 
for  the  United  Nations,  we  su-e  already 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  espionage 
activities  of  other  countries.  I  might  add 
that  21  Soviet  nationals  have  used  their 
positions  at  the  United  Nations  for  espio- 
nage purposes,  and  12  more  Soviet  na- 
tionals attached  to  the  Soviet  Em.bassy 
in  Washington  have  been  exposed  as  in- 
telligence agents  and  expelled  from  the 
country.  This  Convention  would  fur- 
ther disadvantage  us  in  this  respect  by 
rendering  impotent  the  legal  machinery 
with  which  we  can  now  prosecute  spies 
working  out  of  foreign  consulates. 

This  Convention  would  force  us  to  re- 
linquish criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Rus- 
sian consular  officials  that  might  be  as- 
signed to  this  country  and  over  more 
than  400  other  such  officials  already  here 
in  the  consulates  of  other  nations.  But 
what  of  others — including  Communist- 
bloc  nations — with  whom  we  might  find 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  establish  con- 
sular relations  at  some  future  date?  Are 
we  to  exempt  them  today,  without  a 
thought  to  the  fact  that  future  condi- 
ions  may  demand  this  protection?  This 
Convention  may  open  a  door  that  we  can- 
not close. 

Speaking  to  the  question  of  new  Soviet 
consulates  in  this  country,  Mr.  Hoover 
reported  that: 

One  Soviet  intelligence  officer,  in  com- 
menting on   the   agreement,   spoke   of  the 
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wonderful  opportunity  this  presented  his 
service  fend  that  it  would  enable  the  Soviets 
to  enhance  their  Intelligence  operations. 

Confronted  with  evidence  of  this  clar- 
ity and  urgency,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  the  Conven- 
tion. But  I  would  not  expect,  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  would  stop  search- 
ing and  negotiating  for  more  satisfac- 
tory ways  in  which  to  overcome  the 
problems  that  affects  us  in  this  area, 
particularly,  the  protection  of  our  peo- 
ple visiting  the  Soviet  Union.  Under 
present  Soviet  law,  the  investigation  of 
an  arrested  person  can  take  as  long  as 
9  months.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  So- 
viets to  refuse  access  to  arrested  persons 
until  after  the  completion  of  the  investi- 
gation. This  Convention,  if  ratified, 
would  reduce  to  3  and  4  days,  respec- 
tively, the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  a 
receiving  state  to  first,  inform  the  send- 
ing state  of  the  detention  of  one  of  its 
nationals;  and  second,  permit  a  consular 
officer  to  visit  and  communicate  with  the 
detained  person. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Rusk  has  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  these  access 
and  notification  provisions  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  visiting 
U.S.S.R.  I  recognize  the  importance  and 
desirability  of  these  protections,  but  I 
must  urge  that  they  be  secured  through 
other  means.  We  do  not  have  such  un- 
reasonable detention  laws  as  the  Soviets. 
If  their  intentions  are  just,  and  if  this 
pact  was  negotiated  in  good  faith,  why 
should  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  imperil 
our  national  security  In  order  for  our 
people  abroad  to  receive  the  same  cour- 
tesy and  respect  and  protection  that  we 
have  always  accorded  Russian  visitors  to 
the  United  States?  Why  must  we  com- 
plicate the  work  of  our  own  counter- 
intelligence people  by  permitting  foreign 
espionage  agents  to  operate  in  this  coun- 
try under  the  aegis  of  complete  diplo- 
matic immunity  in  order  that  American 
tourists  may  be  guaranteed  the  treat- 
ment that  they  have  a  right  to  expect? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  this  document.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  various  athletic,  cultural, 
and  academic  exchange  programs  now 
conducted  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
would  hope  that  more  of  these  might  be 
Instituted,  and  that  the  number  ot 
Americans  visiting  the  Soviet  Union 
might  also  increase.  Each  group  repre- 
sents the  possibility  for  people-to-people 
relations  that  may  gradually,  ultimately, 
improve  relations  between  our  countries. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  line  in  Shakespeare's 
"Henry  VI": 

Alas!  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassa- 
dors. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  democracy — a 
nation  of  people.  I  strongly  urge  that 
other  means  be  explored  for  encouraging 
our  best  and  most  numerous  ambassa- 
dors— the  American  people — to  exchange 
visits  with  the  Russian  people.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  this  can  be  done  with- 
out compromising  the  demands  of  na- 
tional security. 
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POSTHUMOUS  AWARD  TO  HERBERT 
HOOVER  BY  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  In  late 
days  there  has  been  much  in  the  public 
press  about  the  unfortunate  condition 
that  existed  last  weekend  in  Los  An- 
geles and  great  words  of  wisdom  and 
expression  as  to  how  a  solution  of  these 
problems  should  be  discovered. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention 
last  Tuesday  in  Portland,  Oreg.  On  that 
occasion  two  sets  of  remarks  were  made. 
One  was  an  acceptance  of  a  posthumous 
award  to  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  in  which  his  son,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Jr.,  quoted  his  father's  remarks  made  35 
years  ago.  Former  President  Hoover's 
remarks  are  completely  applicable  to  the 
present  instance.  The  wisdom  of  the  re- 
marks of  former  President  Hoover  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
di'ess  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Acceptance     op     PosTHUMOtrs     Award     to 
Herbert    Hoover,    American    Legion    Na- 
tional  Convention,  by   Herbert   Hoover, 
Jr.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  August  24,  1965 
Commander  Johnson,  distinguished  guests, 
and  members  of  the  American  Legion;  on  be- 
half of  my  brother  Allan,  and  our  families, 
I  wish  to  express  our  very  great  appreciation 
for  this  posthumous  award  to  my  father  of 
the   Legion's   Distinguished    Service    Medal. 
It  Is  indeed  a  most  generous  tribute  to  his 
memory,   and   I   am   highly   honored   to   be 
Invited  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion. 

During  bis  lifetime  my  father  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  your  conventions  on  sev- 
eral occsLSions.  His  high  regard  for  the 
Legion  can  perhaps  best  be  summed  up  in 
his  own  words,  when  he  spoke  to  your  na- 
tional convention  in  Boston,  some  35  years 
ago. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Introduction  to  his  speech: 

"My  fellow  countrymen:  It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  meet  here 
with  the  American  Legion. 

"I  hope  I  may  venture  to  claim,  from  some 
years  of  service  during  the  great  war,  a 
measure  of  comradeship  with  the  men  who 
fought  in  that  war.  I  understand  your  va- 
riety of  French  perfectly.  I  know  from  inti- 
mate experience,  and  I  Intend  to  hold  in  con- 
fidence, the  first  reaction  you  had  from 
a  passing  shell;  and  the  homelike  appearance 
of  shell  holes  under  certain  circumstances.  I 
shall  maintain  secret  your  opinion  of  those 
who  profess  indifference  to  or  the  glory  In 
passing  bullets,  or  Insects,  or  the  mud  and 
filth  of  the  trenches,  or  days  and  weeks  in 
the  wet  and  cold. 

"The  glories  of  war  are  not  In  the  heart- 
breaks of  passing  buddies  and  the  thousand 
tragedies  of  the  battlellne.  Its  glories  do  not 
lie  In  its  surroundings — they  lie  rather  in 
the  spirit,  the  sacrifices,  the  devotion  of  those 
who  go  cheerfully  and  courageously  Into  the 
trenches,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  those 
lofty  Ideals  for  which  they  gave  their  all. 

"It  was  inevitable  that  men  who  had  lived 
through  that  great  common  experience,  who 
had  engaged  In  supreme  adventure  with 
death,  should  combine  Into  associations  of 
lifelong  comradeship.    Tet  It  was  not  alone 


the  comradeship  of  high  adventure  that  in- 
stinctively called  your  organization  Into  be- 
ing. It  was  the  common  understanding 
which  war  called  forth,  the  common  experi- 
ence from  which  sprang  the  highest  emo- 
tions of  patriotism — that  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  companionship  In  an  idealism 
which  transfigured  men's  lives. 

"The  millions  who  shared  In  that  experi- 
ence came  home  from  it  rededlcated  to  the 
further  service  of  their  country.  But  great 
as  was  that  service,  performed  under  im- 
pulse of  the  high  emotions  of  war,  the  serv- 
ice to  the  great  ideals  of  peace  is  ofttlmes 
even  more  difficult  and  ofttlmes  requires 
more  sustained  courage.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  deep  sympathy Jkhat  I  witnessed  the 
birth  of  the  AmericM  Legion  In  France  in 
1919.  -^ 

"At  that  memorable  meeting  you  sensed 
this  high  piirpose  and  expressed  these  lofty 
ideals  of  your  peacetime  service  in  the  pre- 
amble to  your  constitution,  which  reads  In 
part: 

"  'To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  united  States  of  America;  to  main- 
tain law  and  order;  to  Inculcate  a  sense  of 
Individual  obligation  to  the  community, 
State,  and  Nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy 
of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  democracy;  to  consecrate 
and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devo- 
tion to  mutual  helpfulness." 

"That,  Indeed,  Is  the  real  preface  to  Amer- 
ican citizenship." 

In  a  later  passage  In  this  speech  he  said — 
and  it  sounds  almost  like  a  prophesy,  today : 

"During  these  years  your  thousands  of 
posts  have  concerned  themselves  with  these 
Ideals  of  citizenship.  My  purpose  today  is  to 
urge  you  to  renewed  efforts — that  you,  as  the 
American  Legion,  as  a  group  of  men  who, 
inspired  by  the  ideals  of  our  country,  went 
to  battle  to  preserve  those  ideals — that  you 
should  renew  and  expand  your  mission  of 
citizenship. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  need  the  teaching  that  the  foundation 
of  government  is  respect  for  law.  A  quick- 
ened interest  on  the  part  of  the  community 
can  Insist  upon  proper  enforcement  of  law, 
can  arouse  public  opinion,  while  any  condi- 
tion of  lawlessness  remains  unchecked  In  that 
community.  You  can  Impress  upon  the  citi- 
zens that  the  road  of  self-government  is 
through  the  discharge  of  our  obligations  at 
the  ballot  box;  to  understand  that  the  basis 
of  defense  is  a  willingness  to  serve  in  our 
citizen  soldiery;  actively  to  participate  in 
these  and  In  a  multitude  of  duties  of  citi- 
zens— all  are  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  safety 
and  progress  of  the  Nation." 

Commander  Johnson,  I  again  wish  to  ex- 
press the  gratefulness  of  our  family  for  this 
award  to  my  father.  It  will,  of  course,  find 
a  place  of  honor  In  the  Presidential  Library 
In  West  Branch,  Iowa. 

And  It  Is  doubly  fitting  that  it  should  be 
there,  for  West  Branch  is  also  the  place  where 
you  make  your  own  home.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  people  of  that  community,  too,  in 
thanking  you  for  your  years  of  public  spirited 
service  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  State  of 
Iowa — and  to  our  country. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  At  the  same  time,  an 
address  was  made  by  William  H.  Parker, 
chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  law 
and  order  in  these  conditions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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(Presented  to  the  National  Securi 
slon.  the  American  Legion 
ventlon,    Portland,    Oreg., 
1965,  by  W.  H.  Parker,  chief  of 
Angeles,  Calif.) 

The    consiimmate   wisdom   of 
shaped  the  character  of  the 
is  exemplified  in  the  preamble  o 
tution.     It  Is  this  document 
direction  and  combines  a 
principles   we   sought   to   . 
battle,  and  the  responsibility  we 
the  welfare  of  our  less  fortunaK 
Historically,  a  government  of 
by   the  people,  and  for  the  r' 
noted  for  its  longevity.     This 
more  apparent  when  we  consld*  r 
form  of  government  is  the  oldest 
In  the  world  today  even  though  it 
200  years  old.    If  this  democratic 
to  have  any  degree  of  perman* 
base  Its  existence  upon  respect 
of  law.     In  the  true  sense,  a  s< 
society  will  only  continue  so  long 
majority  of  its  members  respect 
regulations.     Widespread   disre^ 
disrespect  for,  Its  laws  can  only 
destruction.    It  Is  this  Inconti 
that  prompted  the  founders  of 
Legion  to  prominently  Include 
ciples  a  dedication  to  the 
law  and  order. 

The  history  of  the  United 
a  turbulent  one.     Eleven  of  its 
of   existence   were  spent   In 
with    England.     Thirty-one    . 
were  involved  in  a  territorial  waj 
ico.     Our  Internal  division  over 
of  slavery  precipitated  one  of  the 
of    all    civil    wars   in   which    thi 
(646.392)    were  more  than  doub  e 
casualties    (320.518)     this 
during    World    War    I.     Thirty- 
later  we  engaged  in  a  war  with 
in  retrospect  seems  somewhat 
you  consider  the  present  fate 
Then  came  oxu  participation 
p>ean  conflict  known  as  World 
entry  into  this  war  was  consid 
If  we  were  to  survive  as  a  free 
most   5  million   Americans 
our  military  forces  as  we  fought 
democracy.     We  were  on  the 
and  thus  we  be?    ved  we  had 
put  down  the  threat  of  foreigi 
to  our  way  of  life. 

While  the  bulk  of  our  mllitai  y 
was    still    overseas    we    amende< 
8'itutlon  to  prohibit  the 
or  transportation  of  intoxlcatinj 
beverage  purposes.    This  noble 
called  prohibition  was  honored 
the    breach   than    In    the   obsr 
flaunting  of  this  law   by   the 
whole    served    to    substantially 
respect  for  law  and  law  enforc 
police  were  expected  to  close 
liquor  violations  and  were,  at  th  ( 
condemned  for  their  duplicity. 

The  entire  machinery  of  the 
tlon  of  criminal  Justice  was 
category  of  lawlessness.     We  ha'^e 
learned  that  disrespect  for  one 
disrespect    for    all    laws.     Prot 
duced  this  very  result  and  led  to 
of    a    criminal    underworld    w" 
alliances   in   our    large    .    _ 
Thus  the  rule  of  law  was  da   _ 
and  the  very  foimdatlon  of  our 
ernment  imperiled.    In  1933.  wl<h 
of  prohibition,  this  threat  to 
character  abated  as  we  began 
painful    process    of    attempting 
respect  for,  and  confldence  In, 
forcement  agencies. 
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WhUe  we  were  struggling  out  of  a  great 
economic  depression,  two  new  forces  inimical 
to  our  political  philosophy  were  gaining  In- 
ternational strength  and  prominence.  The 
Communists  were  in  complete  control  of 
Russia  and  Hitler  wa*  beginning  to  re- 
awaken the  German  dream  of  conquest  and 
military  might.  Progressively  oiu:  dream  of 
continued  peace  In  the  world  was  shattered 
as  Japan  began  to  train  for  enforced  terri- 
torial expansion.  After  Hitler's  invasion  of 
the  lowlands,  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that,  while  we  had  gained  military  victory  in 
World  War  I,  we  had  lost  the  peace,  and 
any  hope  we  had  of  remaining  militarily 
aloof  from  the  armed  conflict  called  World 
War  II  was  destroyed  when  the  Japanese 
perpetrated  their  infamous  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor.  Once  again  we  were  at  war; 
a  war  in  whlQh  we  were  to  commit  over  16 
million  men  and  women  to  military  service 
and  in  which  our  casualties  totaled  1.076,245 
of  which  405.399  were  fatalities.  In  passing, 
I  am  compelled  to  remind  you  of  three 
factors  that  are  either  little  known  or  have 
been  forgotten: 

1.  Russia  and  Germany  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  nonaggresslon  pact  which  failed  only 
because  Germany  would  not  concede  to  Rus- 
sia's control  over  the  Dardanelles. 

2.  If  Rommel  had  not  been  stopped  In 
Africa  and  had  been  able  to  Join  hands  with 
Japan  through  the  Suez  Canal,  we  would 
have  lost  the  war. 

3.  The  margin  of  victory  at  the  Siegfried 
line  was  a  narrow  one  and  our  success  hung 
In  the  balance  there. 

With  the  arrival  of  V-E  Day.  our  ultimate 
and  total  victory  became  assured.  Then  the 
world  was  given  a  preview  of  the  unleashed 
power  of  the  atom,  causing  Japan  to  aban- 
don all  dreams  of  conquest  and  submit  to 
the  allied  might.  Thus  with  the  celebration 
of  V-J  Day.  we  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of 
military  success  crowned  with  the  greatest 
victory  in  arms  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Once  again  our  Nation  had  sacrlflced  the 
blood  of  its  youth  and  much  of  its  natural 
resources  to  preserve  hiiman  freedom.  Surely 
these  great  sacrifices  we  were  called  upon 
to  make  would  register  Indelibly  in  the  mem- 
ory of  America  and  dissuade  us  from  repeat- 
ing the  postwar  errors  of  World  War  I. 

Tet.  examining  our  position  in  today's 
world,  it  Is  difficult  to  realize  that  we  are  only 
20  years  away  from  the  position  of  world 
power  that  was  ours  at  the  close  of  1945. 

The  Korean  stalemate,  the  establishment 
of  a  Communist  stronghold  In  Cuba,  the 
Involvement  of  our  military  forces  In  south- 
east Asia,  where  the  enemy  chooses  the 
battlefield  and  the  time  of  the  conflict.  The 
antl-Amerlcan  demonstrations  around  the 
world  that  caused  Bop  Hope  to  quip  that  an 
American  tourist  seeking  the  location  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  need  merely  to  ask  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  ruins.  The  growth  of  the 
communistic  world  which  even  though  de- 
vislve  is  agreed  in  its  opposition  to  our  form 
of  government.  The  possession  of  the  Chi- 
nese of  nuclear  capability  and  Its  700  million 
Inhabitants  that  suggests  a  review  of  the 
history  of  Genghis  Khan. 

One  of  the  unanticipated  products  of 
World  War  II  was  a  worldwide  social  revolu- 
tion that  continues  unabated.  One  of  the 
International  products  of  the  revolution  has 
been  the  emergence  of  60  new  nations  during 
this  postwar  period.  Old  alliances  have  been 
destroyed;  colonialism  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  world  scene,  and  political 
Instability  dots  the  globe.  Those  who  be- 
lieved our  military  success  in  World  War  n 
would  Insure  a  continuation  of  this  Na- 
tion's Internal  status  quo  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  social  revolution  has 
had,  and  continues  to  have,  marked  effect 
upon  life  In  America. 

Unfortunately,  revolutions  are  generally 
directed  against  existing  Institutions  and 
governments.    Even  In  this  country  the  emo- 


tional effect  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  con- 
stitutes a  challenge  to  the  rule  of  law. 

In  evaluating  the  comparative  positions  iu 
the  bloodless  conflict  between  the  Com- 
munist bloc  of  nations  and  the  United  States. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  once  said.  "If  we 
are  to  prevail  in  the  cold  war,  the  self- 
discipline  of  the  free  mind  mxist  match  the 
Iron  discipline  of  the  mailed  fist."  If  there 
is  merit  In  this  appraisal,  we  must  be  gravely 
concerned  about  the  increasing  evidence  of 
the  widespread  deterioration  of  discipline  in 
America.  As  I  write  this  the  news  media 
are  reporting  that  30,000  college  students  in 
6  States  are  engaged  in  destructive  riots 
during  this  year's  celebration  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  Coupled  with  a  sky- 
rocketing crime  rate  and  a  growing  attach- 
ment to  the  philosophy  of  civil  disobedience, 
these  trends  seriously  threaten  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States.  Progressive 
deterioration  of  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility and  an  Increasing  lack  of  respect  for 
law  and  order  constitute  a  dangerous  erosion 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  threatens  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Republic. 

In  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  "Respect  for 
Law  and  Order,"  directed  to  both  pupils  and 
their  parents,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  city  schools  warned,  "Only  as 
pupils  grow  up  with  respect  for  law  and 
order  can  this  Nation  realize  the  great  prom- 
ise that  is  manifest  In  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence  and  in  the  Constitution  and 
BUI  of  Rights."  In  a  direct  message  to  the 
parents,  he  observed,  "There  are  many  chal- 
lenges facing  our  society  today.  But  there 
Is  no  challenge  that  deserves  our  attention 
more  than  the  need  to  Instill  a  continuing 
respect  for  law  and  order  In  our  young  peo- 
ple. All  of  us  have  noted  with  alarm  the 
marked  Increase  in  antisocial  behavior  by 
some  of  the  world's  youth.  We  have  seen 
Increases  In  youthful  violence,  vandalism, 
and  physical  attacks  upon  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining order.  This  disregard  for  law  is  not 
limited  to  the  youth  of  our  country,  but 
rather  it  Is  an  attitude  that  has  Infested 
many  segments  of  our  society.  The  causes 
of  this  apparent  breakdown  in  respect  for 
law  are  many,  but  Its  presence  is  warning 
enough  that  something  must  be  done." 

The  crime  threat  to  America's  freedom  i.'i 
fully  recognized  in  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  entitled  "Crime 
Its  Prevalence,  and  Measures  of  Prevention." 
and  directed  to  the  Congress  on  March  8. 
1965.  Among  other  things,  the  Presideni 
said,  "Crime  has  become  a  malignant  enemy 
in  America's  midst.  Since  1940.  the  crime 
rate  in  this  country  has  doubled.  It  has 
increased  five  times  as  fast  as  our  popula- 
tion since  1958.  In  dollars  the  cost  of  crime 
runs  to  tens  of  billions  annually.  The  hu- 
man costs  are  simply  not  measurable.  The 
problems  run  deep  and  will  not  yield  to 
easy  answers.  We  must  Identify  and  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  criminal  activity  whetl.er 
they  lie  In  the  environment  around  us  or  In 
the  nature  of  Individual  men.  We  must  ar- 
rest and  reverse  the  trend  toward  lawlessness 
"This  active  combat  against  crime  cnlL'^ 
for  a  fair  and  efficient  system  of  law  en- 
forcement to  deal  with  those  who  break  our 
laws.  It  means  giving  new  priority  to  the 
methods  and  Institutions  of  law  enforce- 
ment— to  our  police,  who  are  our  frontline. 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  In  the  fight 
against  crime.  There  Is  great  need  not  only 
for  Improved  training  of  policemen,  but  for 
all  people  to  learn  about,  to  understand,  and 
to  assist  the  policeman  In  his  work." 

In  his  message,  the  President  also  said. 
"As  the  first  step,  I  am  establishing  the 
'President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice.'  "  This 
Commission  was  appointed  on  July  26.  1965. 
In  an  address  delivered  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  June  24,  1965.  labeled  "Unprecedented 
Lawlessne.ss  In  the  United  States,"  Senator 
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McClellan  charged  that  the  wave  of  un- 
precedented lawlessness  in  this  country  Is 
imperiling  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society. 
He  pointed  out  that  7.000  major  crimes  are 
committed  In  the  United  States  every  day. 
In  commenting  on  the  future  of  crime  he 
said,  "All  of  us — every  citizen — has  a  duty 
and  a  responsibility  to  see  that  our  laws  are 
enforced;  a  duty  to  support  and  assist  our 
law  enforcement  officers  In  their  efforts  to 
protect  society.  •  *  •  The  crime  rate  in- 
crease is  more  than  distressing — It  is  alarm- 
ing. From  1958  to  1964.  the  total  major 
crimes  In  this  country  jumped  from  1,645.- 
200  to  2,604,400 — an  Increase  of  959.200  In 
that  7-year  period.  In  1964,  there  was  an 
Increase  of  13  percent  over  1963.  By  1975, 
it  is  estimated  that  our  population  will  reach 
225  million.  A  projection  of  the  crime  rate 
Increase  at  10-percent  annually  and  not  at 
the  13-percent  Increase  that  occurred  In 
1964,  Indicates  that  10  years  hence  our  cit- 
izens will  have  more  than  7  million  major 
crimes  inflicted  upon  them.  That  would  be 
one  major  crime  for  each  32  people  in  the 
United  States.  Projected  at  the  same  rate  of 
10  percent  until  1985.  It  Is  Indicated  that 
more  than  18  million  major  crimes  will  be 
committed  In  that  year,  and  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  266  million,  that  will  be 
one  major  crime  for  each  15  people." 

Commenting  on  police  casualties  and  the 
factor  of  recidivism  In  connection  with  these 
fatal  assaults,  the  Senator  said,  "In  the  last 
6  years  there  have  been  225  police  officers 
killed  by  criminal  action  according  to  data 
collected  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Of  the  293  criminals  responsible 
for  these  police  murders.  78  percent  had  prior 
records  of  arrest.  Over  half  had  previously 
committed  crimes  of  violence  such  as  rape, 
robbery,  and  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 
Six  of  the  officers  were  killed  by  paroled 
murderers.  Almost  a  third  of  the  killers 
were  on  parole  or  probation  at  the  time  of 
the  murder.  More  than  25  percent  had  been 
paroled  on  two  or  more  occasions  after  con- 
viction for  serious  crimes." 

It  seems  rather  paradoxical  that,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  losing  the  war  against  crime, 
our  high  courts  would  afford  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  criminal  offender  by  placing 
new  and  crippling  restrictions  upon  police 
activity  In  defending  this  "Judicial  revo- 
lution," a  California  Supreme  Court  Justice 
recently  stated,  "The  recent  far-reaching  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  highlight 
a  principle  that  Is  so  deeply  ingrained  In 
our  society  and  so  universally  accepted  that 
Its  very  statement  seems  to  be  a  truism. 
This  country  has  been  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  government  should  afford  to 
the  Individual  the  opportunity  for  self-real- 
ization and  self-expression,  and  that  the  law 
should  serve  as  a  means  to  that  end.  It 
is  the  application  of  the  concept  of  individ- 
ualism to  a  mass  society,  however,  that  is 
anything  but  simple.  In  the  field  of  criminal 
law  the  current  sensitivity  of  the  courts  to 
the  offender  as  an  individual  has  led  to  new 
legal  definitions.  A  host  of  cases  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Com:t,  followed  by  many  State 
court.-^,  attest  to  a  present-day  Insistence 
upon  the  full  protection  to  the  Individual  of 
dup  process  in  the  criminal  trial." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  au- 
thorities who  believe  the  courts  have  gone 
too  far  In  protecting  the  criminal  against 
the  application  of  law  enforcement.  A  U.S. 
district  judge  in  Tennessee  declared  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  protecting  the  ac- 
cused at  the  expense  of  society.  He  stated 
that  the  Court  has  been  creating  fundamen- 
tal rights  for  accused  and  hardened  crim- 
inals where  none  existed  before.  He  said. 
"The  conviction  of  the  guilty  is  surely  a 
matter  of  some  concern.  Otherwise,  the  mil- 
lennium of  criminal  Justice  will  have  arrived 
when  our  trial  processs  make  It  Impossible 
to  convict  anyone." 


In  a  speech  this  summer  the  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  said  that 
while  "the  safeguards  of  fair  trial  must 
be  preserved;  the  right  of  society  and  of  each 
individual  to  be  protected  from  crime  must 
never  be  subordinated  to  other  rights.  When 
we  talk  of  Individual  rights  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  right  of  citizens  to  be  free 
from  criminal  molestation  is  perhaps  the 
most  basic  Individual  right."  The  ABA  pres- 
ident emphasized:  "Unless  this  right  is 
adequately  safeguarded,  society  itself  may 
become  so  disordered  that  in  the  end  all 
rights  will  be  endangered." 

Some  of  us  believe  that.  In  their  zeal 
to  control  police  conduct,  the  coiurts  have 
violated  the  historical  balance  among  the 
three  branches  of  government.  The  police 
are  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  we  derive  our  authority  from  acts 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Yet,  the  new 
rules  imposed  upon  us  by  the  courts  deter- 
mine our  effectiveness.  At  the  same  time, 
the  courts  reject  any  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  rising  crime  rate.  In  this  coimection, 
a  law  professor  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago stated,  "•  •  •  The  coxurts'  powers  are 
very  limited  ones.  But  certainly  the  judicial 
branch  has  made  Inroads  on  the  power  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  •  •  • 
Quite  often  the  majority  of  the  Court  feels 
perfectly  free  to  decide  what  is  best  for  the 
Nation,  and  then  to  say  that  this  is  histori- 
cally a  constitutional  mandate  that  has  just 
come  to  light." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  while  stressing  the 
Intentions  of  our  Foimding  Fathers  as  a  basis 
for  these  new  rules  In  the  criminal  law.  It 
might  be  well  for  our  Judiciary  to  review  a 
section  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  In  a  free  country  should  inspire 
caution  In  those  entrusted  with  its  admin- 
istration, to  continue  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  one 
department  to  encroach  upon  another  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate 
the  powers  of  all  the  Departments  In  one, 
and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate 
of  that  love  of  power,  and  the  proneness  to 
abuse  It,  which  predominates  In  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth 
of  the  position." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  social 
revolution  has  brought  with  it  crime  prob- 
lems In  other  nations  such  as  England.  In  a 
recent  article.  Lord  Shawcross,  Britain's  for- 
mer Attorney  General,  declares  that  crime 
does  pay  and  that  the  law  is  too  heavily 
loaded  in  favor  of  criminals.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  250-percent  Increase  In  burglaries 
and  a  500-pcrcent  increase  in  crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  England  since  World  War  II.  He 
estimates  that  only  15  percent  of  the  crimes 
actually  committed  are  known  to  the  police, 
and  he  cites  the  London  experience  of  solving 
one  out  of  every  four  crimes  reported.  This 
clearance  rate  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  Here  again  the  odds  favor 
the  criminal  as  the  perpetrators  of  three  out 
of  four  of  the  major  criminal  offenses  re- 
ported to  the  police  remaining  unidentified. 

Another  factor  of  the  social  revolution 
that  has  an  eroding  effect  upon  the  rule  of 
law  Is  the  practice  and  philosophy  of  so- 
called  civil  disobedience.  This  is  a  revolu- 
tionary tool  utilized  to  overthrow  existing 
governments.  Mahatma  Gandhi  used  It  to 
overthrow  the  British  rule  of  India.  Those 
who  glibly  compare  the  civil  disobedience  of 
today  with  such  acts  as  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  must  realize  that  this  historical  event 
was  one  of  a  series  that  led  to  a  full  revo- 
lutionary war  and  the  dissolution  of  Brit- 
ish Colonial  rule. 

The  Justification  for  acts  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence is  that  a  man  should  not  obey  a  law  he 
believes  to  be  unjust  11  he  Is  prepared  to  suffer 


the  consequences  of  the  violation  he  com- 
mits. The  great  danger  underlying  this 
theory  is  that  every  man  becomes  his  own 
supreme  court,  and  the  number  of  laws  that 
he  may  rationalize  subjectively  as  unjxist  is 
unlimited.  Recently  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Charles  E.  Whittaker  delivered  an 
address  on  this  subject.  Justice  Whittaker 
believes  that,  "A  large  part  of  the  current 
rash  and  rapid  spread  of  lawlessness  in  our 
land  has  been,  at  least,  fostered  and  Influ- 
enced by  the  preachments  of  self-appointed 
leaders  of  minority  groups  to  "obey  tlie  good 
laws,  but  to  violate  the  bad  ones' — which,  of 
course,  simply  advocates  violation  of  the  laws 
they  do  not  like,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
taking  of  the  law  Into  their  own  hands." 
He  decries  the  applauding  of  these  unlawful 
acts  in  high  places,  and  the  general  appease- 
ment and  lack  of  punishment  that  follows 
them.  The  Justice  points  out  that  the  tres- 
passes Involved  in  many  of  the  demonstra- 
tions constituted  cstminal  conduct  and  thus 
could  not  properly  be  labeled  either  peace- 
able or  acts  of  civil  disobedience,  but  rather 
constituted  criminal  disobedience.  He  quotes 
Justice  Black  Joined  by  two  other  Justices, 
in  a  statement  written  in  June  1964,  as 
stating,  "Force  leads  to  violence,  violence  to 
mob  conflicts,  and  these  to  rule  by  the 
strongest  groups  with  control  of  the  most 
deadly  weapons." 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  minor  Infrac- 
tions to  mob  violence  and  widespread  dis- 
order. Those  who  advocate  the  violation  of 
laws  that  have  neither  been  repealed  nor  de- 
clared imconstltutlonal  advocate  anarchy. 
The  countenanced  flaunting  of  the  law  in 
emotional  situations  Involving  large  num- 
bers of  people  can  result  in  epidemic  disorder 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

May  I  suggest  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  Legion  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
upon  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  In 
our  efforts  to  understand  and  support  the 
appropriate  measures  involved  In  cur  na- 
tional defense  it  Is  sometimes  difficult  to 
perceive  the  truth.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  the  technology  involved  tends 
to  overwhelm  the  most  of  us. 

This  Is  not  the  case,  however.  In  supporting 
the  r\ile  of  law.  This  Is  a  community  situa- 
tion where  the  arena  of  conflict  is  on  the 
local  level.  This  is  a  field  in  which  the 
Legion  can  have  impact  in  every  community 
Where  a  Legion  post  exists.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  national  commander  elected  at  this 
convention  could  render  this  Nation  a  serv- 
ice by  exhorting  every  American  Legion  post 
in  the  United  States  to  adopt  as  Its  major 
program  for  the  ensuing  Legion  year  a  local 
emphasis  upon  respect  for  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  eagerly  await  the  lead- 
ership that  will  demand  that  our  laws  be 
respected  and  obeyed.  The  Legion  can  fur- 
nish this  leadership  and  their  help  to  restore 
the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
ING DURING  SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  the  Record 
show  that  a  member  of  the  minority 
requested  the  minority  leadership  to 
object  to  the  request.  Therefore,  I 
obiGCtj 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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MOB   VIOLENCE   AND   F  lOTING 
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Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.     Mr. 
these  closing  days  of  the 
Nation  is  passing  through 
cosmic  storm  of  mob  violenc; 
ing.    Regrettably,  this  onero\  is 
enon  appears  to  be  becoming 
part  of  American  life.     Last 
New     York,     Philadelphia. 
Beach,  Seaside,  and  other 
witnessed  these  brutal  and 
ups  and  total  disregard  of 
This  year  the  storm  has 
to  bring  about  a  shameful 
more  of  our  cities.    Before 
run,  there  is  no  telling  what 
munities  may  be  enveloped 

Specialists  in  these  matter 
mobism  to  a  complex  of 
whatever  the  factors  may  be, 
situations  build  up  in  which 
incident  sets  hundreds  and 
sands  of  Americans  on  a 
rampage  ir  which  lives  are 
countless  millions  of  dollars 
Is  damaged  or  looted. 

Whatever  the   causes, 
frequently  cited  or  bandied 
principal  factor  and  it  is, 
ment,  most  invalid.    I  refer 
charge  of  "police  brutality." 
of  this  Nation  have  their 
any  other  comparable  group 
sion  they  make  errors  of 
do    or    say    the    wrong 
does  not?     But  taken  as 
quality  and  professional 
the     Nation's     police     is 
Their  job  is  neither  to  make 
to  administer  justice  under 
job  is  to  enforce  the  laws; 
Federal,  State,  and  local, 
guard  the  lives  and  proper 
Inhabitants  in  their  respecti|' 
tions.    Of  course,  some  _ 
gard  some  laws  as  unjust  anc 
pie  will  regard  other  lawc  as 
mobs  have  no  regard  for  an; 
police  are  not  privileged  to 
to  discriminate  as  among 
job  is  to  uphold  all  laws 
whole,  they  do  an  excellent 

Further,  the  police  are  not 
for  the  complex  of  social, 
whatever  other  causes  may 
ations  to  the  hair-trigger 
they  are  there  when  the 
It  is  they  who  are  called  to 
it  Is  they  who  are  exposed 
of  the  fists,  the  feet,  the  bricKs 
the  Molotov  cocktails,  the 
whatever,  which  are  let  loose 

It  is  they  who  risk  their 
fort  to  restore  some  semblan  ce 
order  and  safety.    It  is  all 
talk  of  police  brutality  frojn 
place  and  after  the  storm 
But  mob  violence  is  not  a 
as  I  noted,  more  like  a  cosmi^ 
it  is  the  police  who  are 
furious  core. 

Police  work  is  a  dangerou 
at  all  times,  even  when  on 
the  community  on  the  w 
The  individual  criminal  or 
or  the  reckless  drivers  are 
and  £w:tive.    It  is  the  work 
continuous  and  Indefatigabl ; 
the  security  and  safety  of  the 
of  every  community  in  the 
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pends. But  this  vital  work  does  not  pay 
a  princely  wage;  there  are  no  bonuses; 
there  is  no  extra  pay  for  risk  or  hazard- 
ous duty.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
rule  is  low  pay  and  little  or  no  pay  for 
overtime  and  appearances  in  court  and 
whatnot  on  the  policeman's  own  time. 
In  this  great  metropolis  of  Washington, 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  a  policeman 
begins  his  service  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
or  $6,000  a  year.  Even  with  a  sterling 
record,  his  salary  increments  are  neither 
great  nor  rapid.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
there  is  no  great  rush  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  these  jobs  and  active  recruit- 
ment beyond  the  metropolitan  area  is 
necessary. 

At  the  prevailing  wage  for  policemen, 
it  appears  to  me  somewhat  excessive,  to 
say  the  least,  to  expect  them  to  be  not 
only  defenders  of  the  peace  and  up- 
holders of  the  law,  but  lawyers,  sociolo- 
gists, ministers,  social  psychologists, 
judges,  first-aid  men,  and  obstetricians. 
Yet,  they  are  not  only  expected  to  be  but, 
in  fact,  often  do  perform  one  or  more  of 
these  functions  in  an  emergency. 

So  I  should  think  that  the  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  would  be  well 
advised  to  give  their  police  forces  the 
support  they  deserve  and  to  do  all  they 
can  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  paid  a  re- 
spectable salary  and  encouraged  in  every 
way  with  the  wherewithal  to  improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  their  service. 
And  it  is  certainly  time  to  stop  dismiss- 
ing the  problems  of  mob  violence  and 
mass  defiance  of  law  in  the  Nation  by 
means  of  the  blanket  and  glib  charge  of 
police  brutality.  On  the  contrary,  the 
generally  outstanding  work  of  the  police 
forces  of  the  Nation  has  acted  as  an  es- 
sential control  over  these  problems, 
pending  their  deeper  solution.  The  men 
and  women  who  compose  these  forces 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  of  us.  And  they 
require  a  lot  more  support — financial 
and  otherwise — if  these  problems  are  not 
to  go  entirely  out  of  control  before  they 
begin  to  be  solved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  the  state- 
ment which  he  has  just  made  in  defense 
of  the  policemen  of  our  country. 

It  is  rather  shocking  to  receive  the 
report  that  in  Los  Angeles  they  are  trying 
now  to  ascribe  what  happened  to  the  bru- 
tality of  the  police.  Only  the  most  bra- 
zen mind  would  contemplate  making  a 
statement  of  that  kind. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
in  what  he  has  just  stated. 


hdle 
tlie 


or 


I  moved  from  the  House  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  the  Senate  side,  it  was  Mark  Trice 
who  gave  me  valuable  guidance  and 
counsel.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  that 
early  assistance  and  for  his  continuing 
efforts  to  anticipate  and  meet  the  multi- 
tude of  requirements  his  office  entails. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  all  the 
commendatory  remarks  made  about 
Mark  Trice  on  August  19  and  since.  I 
especially  wish  to  join  the  distinguished 
lady  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!  who  said 
that  Mark  Trice  must  have  been  born 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  have  been  with 
the  Senate  for  45  years.  Mark  indeed 
does  appear  to  have  escaped  the  ravages 
that  one  might  expect  to  be  suffered  by 
a  man  who  has  been  at  the  very  center  of 
hectic  Senate  activity  for  so  many  years. 

I  salute  you,  Mark,  and  congratulate 
you  upon  having  compiled  such  a  distin- 
guished record  of  semce  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  wish  you  well 
too,  for  many  more  years  of  association 
with  this  body. 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SERVICE  OF  MARK  TRICE  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  present 
last  week  when  Mark  Trice  observed  his 
45th  anniversary  of  service  with  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
absent;  otherwise  I  would  have  joined 
my  colleagues  in  paying  well-earned 
tribute  to  a  man  who,  day  in  and  day 
out,  serves  with  such  qu'et  efficiency. 

Mark  Tiice  personally  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me  throughout  the  decade  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body.    When 


DANGER  SIGNS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  SCENE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  trou- 
blesome developments  on  the  interna- 
tional monetary  scene  continue  to  cloud 
the  future  of  the  xmprecedented  pros- 
perity which  the  United  States  has  now 
been  enjoying  for  54  months.  One  sure 
sign  of  deflationary  pressure  in  any 
economy — domestic  or  international — is  ' 
a  reduction  in  the  available  supply  of 
money.  In  the  first  half  of  1965,  for  the 
fiist  time  in  many  years,  the  world 
money  supply  declined.  According  to 
the  August  edition  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  International  Finan- 
cial Statistics,  total  world  holdings  of 
gold,  reserve  currencies,  and  IMF  draw- 
ing rights  fell  $320  million  in  the  6 
months  ending  in  June. 

As  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  9,  1965: 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  liquidity 
declined  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 
One  factor  was  the  cashing  In  of  U.S.  dollars 
for  gold  by  a  number  of  countries  led  by 
France  •  •  *.  The  second  reason  was  the 
heavy  speculative  demand  for  gold  by  pri- 
vate hoarders.  This  demand  absorbed  all 
new-mined  gold  and,  In  addition,  several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  official  reserves. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  th^ 
New  York  Times  article,  "Supply  of 
Money  in  World  Drops,"  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'  fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mi-.  President,  for- 
eigners have  not  been  drawing  dollar.s 
out  of  the  United  States  simply  out  of 
fear  for  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dramatic  success  of  the 
Federal  Resei-ve  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment programs  to  restrain  private  ex- 
ports of  dollars  has  had  a  deflationary 
impact,  as  well,  that  is  already  evident. 
Thus,  Ed  Tyng,  writing  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  August  2,  1965,  re- 
ported : 

As  the  United  States  has  succeeded  In 
ending  the  balance  of  payments  dollar  flow 
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to  Europe,  chiefly  by  curtailment  of  bank 
lending  and  corporate  Investing  under  the 
foreign  lending  restraint  program,  Europe 
has  replaced  the  dollars  it  failed  to  gain  by 
drawing  upon  accumulated  dollars  here  and 
by  some  moderate  sales  of  Treasury  securi- 
ties held  mainly  for  foreign  central  bank 
iiccount. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin,  cited  by  Mr.  Tyng,  states 
that  at  the  end  of  May  U.S.  short-term 
liabilities  to  foreigners  had  declined 
$1,438  million  below  the  December  1964 
level.  These  withdrawals  of  funds  from 
U.S.  banks  act  directly  to  reduce  the 
availability  of  credit  to  finance  our  con- 
tinuing prosperity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  article,  "Foreign- 
ers Cut  Deposits  in  U.S.  Banks,"  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  half  of  1965,  then,  there  were  two 
prime  deflationary  forces  at  work  in  the 
world — official  foreign  reduction  of  dol- 
lar holdings  and  private  speculative  pur- 
chases of  gold.  Both  forces  were,  in  es- 
sence, speculations  against  the  dollar  find 
against  the  entire  postwar  monetary 
system  based  upon  the  dollar.  The  ad- 
ministration has  now  moved  powerfully 
to  halt  speculation  against  the  dollar. 
But,  by  ending  the  U.S.  payments  deficit, 
it  has  added  a  new  deflationary  force 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year  and 
longer.  In  a  national  economy,  any  ex- 
ternally caused  reduction  in  the  money 
supply  can  be  offset  by  the  central  bank. 
But  in  the  international  economy,  under 
the  presently  constituted  international 
monetary  system,  the  only  readily  avail- 
able means  of  offsetting  such  deflation- 
ary pressure  is  a  U.S.  payments  deficit. 
By  moving  to  end  the  speculation  against 
the  dollar,  the  United  States  has  simply 
substituted  another  pressure  toward  re- 
duction of  the  world  money  supply. 

Three  months  ago,  in  a  wise  and  still 
timely  interview  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Banker  of  May  4,  Mr.  Donald  C. 
Cook,  president  of  American  Electric 
Power  Co.,  foresaw  precisely  these  diffi- 
culties and  offered  reasonable,  pragmatic 
means  of  dealing  with  them.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Cook  called  for  "broader  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  reform  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system,"  as  the 
prime  long-term  solution  for  interna- 
tional financial  difficulties.  But  he  also 
recognized  the  need  for  shorter  term 
measures,  as  well.  With  regard  to  Euro- 
pean presi5ure  for  elimination  of  the  U.S. 
payments  deficit — and  American  acqui- 
escence to  that  pressure — Mr.  Cook  pre- 
dicted: 

Within  6  to  12  months,  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments  which  have  been  calling 
most  loudly  for  elimination  of  the  U.S.  defi- 
cit and  for  curtailment  of  U.S.  investment 
in  their  Industries  would  not  only  be  letting 
up  on  the  criticism  but  would  be  willing — 
indeed  would  desire — to  see  a  continued  defi- 
cit in  the  U.S.  international  payments.  Tney 
would  realize,  he  explained,  that  this  coun- 
try's deficit  Is  not  structural  but  results  from 
exports  of  short-  and  long-term  capital 
which  Is  necessary  to  their  own  economies. 


With  regard  to  gold  speculation 
against  the  world's  monetary  system,  Mr. 
Cook  strongly  xirged  termination  of  the 
standing  U.S.  offer  to  buy  gold  at  $35  per 
oimce.  It  is  the  standing  U.S.  offer  to 
sell  gold  at  $35  per  ounce  which  backs 
the  status  of  the  dollar  as  the  No.  1  in- 
ternational currency.  But  the  agree- 
ment to  purchase  gold  at  the  same  price 
merely  provides  a  guarantee  to  specula- 
tors that  they  will  always  be  able  to  re- 
sell the  gold  they  have  purchased  at  cost. 
Removing  the  U.S.  peg  under  the  price 
of  gold  would  discourage  speculation  by 
adding  a  major  element  of  risk  to  the 
speculator's  calculations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  American 
Banker  article,  "New  Gold  Policy,  World 
Reserve  Currency  Advocated  by  Cook," 
by  Ben  Weberman,  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  growing 
debate  over  international  monetary  re- 
form is  a  heartening  sign.  But  any 
fundamental  reform  remains  years  in 
the  future.  In  the  meantime,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting both  domestic  and  world  pros- 
perity from  the  deflationary  forces  now 
at  work.  That  is  why  I  continue  to  urge 
adoption  of  U.S.  monetary  policies — on 
both  the  domestic  and  international 
fronts— rwhich  will  encourage  continued 
expansion.  That  is  why  I  continue  to 
oppose  current  U.S.  monetary  policies — 
on  both  the  domestic  and  international 
fronts — which  feed  the  forces  of  defla- 
tion. That  is  why  I  continue  to  argue 
against  the  overly  restrictive  domestic 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  overly  restrictive  international 
monetary  policy  embodied  in  the  already 
successful  emergency  balance  of  pay- 
ments progi-am. 

ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  9,  1965] 
Supply  of  Money  in  World  Drops — Narrow 

Downturn  in  Total  Monetary  Reserves 

Is  Not  Regarded  as  Alarming — Need  roR 

Reform  Seen — Cashing  In  of  U.S.  Dollars 

FOR  Gold  and  Speculation  Are  Factors  in 

Decline 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  August  8 — The  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  disclosed  that  Inter- 
national liquidity — the  total  of  nations  re- 
serves of  gold  and  key  currencies— actually 
declined  In  the  first  half  of  this  year  after 
having  risen  regularly  for  years. 

Liquidity  is  the  '•international  money  sup- 
ply." used  to  finance  payments  deficits  In 
national  balances. 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  liquidity  must  grow 
along  with  international  transactions  to 
avert  a  world  deflation. 

The  small  decline  in  total  liquidity  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  Is  not  regarded  by 
internationiil  monetary  oiUcials  as  alarming 
In  itself;  but  It  suggests  to  some,  the  In- 
creasing urgency  of  reforming  the  world 
monetary  system. 

total  reserves  given 

The  total  of  world  reserves  Includes  gold, 
holdings  of  dollars,  pounds  and  franc«,  and 
automatic  drawing  rights  In  the  IMP. 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  total  for  all  coun- 
tries was  $68,583  million,  down  from  ^,910 
million  at  the  end  of  last  year. 


Liquidity  had  grown  steadily  from  $57,475 
million  in  1959  to  Its  1964  total,  though 
growth  has  been  larger  In  some  years  than  In 
others. 

The  figures  are  contained  In  the  Monetary 
Fund's  monthly  publication.  International 
Financial  Statistics. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  liquidity 
declined  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 

One  factor  was  the  cashing  In  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars for  gold  by  a  number  of  countries  led  by 
France.  When  France  converts  dollars  into 
gold,  her  own  reserves  are  unchanged  but 
U.S.  reserves  decline. 

speculative  demand 

Tlie  second  reason  was  the  heavy  specula- 
tive demand  for  gold  by  private  hoarders. 
This  demand  absorbed  all  new-mined  gold 
and.  in  addition,  several  hundred  million 
dollars  of  official  reserves. 

Official  monetary  gold  moves  to  specula- 
tors through  the  London  gold  market  under 
a  system  designed  to  keep  the  market  of  gold 
from  rising  much  above  the  official  price  of 
$35  an  ounce. 

Thus,  a  scramble  for  gold,  both  official  and 
private,  has  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the 
global  total  of  liquidity. 

The  LMF  report  disclosed  that  at  the  end 
of  June  the  total  reserves  of  the  industrial 
countries  were  $51,990  million  down  from 
$52,290  million  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The 
rest  of  the  world  has  less  than  $17  billion  in 
reserves. 

The  small  total  for  the  scores  of  develop- 
ing nations  reflects  their  general  policy  of 
spending  reserves  as  fast  as  they  get  them, 
to  pay  for  their  ever-growing  need  for  im- 
ports. Most  of  these  countries  do  not  want 
to  accumulate  reserves. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Jotimal  of  Commerce, 
Aug.  2,  1965] 

FOBEIGNEHS  CUT  DEPOSITS  IN  U.S.  BANKS 

(By  Ed  Tying) 

Foreigners  cashed  In  $428  million  more  of 
their  deposits  In  U.S.  banks  during  May.  on 
the  heels  of  a  $648  million  draft  In  April  to 
bring  the  total  foreign  liabilities  at  short 
term  of  American  banks  to  a  level  of  $1,438 
million  below  the  level  of  last  December. 

These  new  figures,  from  the  Just-issued 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  disclose  that  most 
of  the  withdrawals  were  by  European  central 
banks.  These  officials  deposits  at  the  end  of 
May  were  little  changed  from  April  but  were 
down  more  than  $1.2  billion  from  last  De- 
cember levels. 

U.S.  balances  of  Europe  alone  went  down 
$260  million  in  May  after  falling  $514  mil- 
lion in  April.  They  are  now  almost  $1.5 
billion  less  than  at  the  end  of  last  December. 

PAYMENTS    balancing 

As  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  end- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  dollar  flow  to 
Europe,  chiefly  by  curtailment  of  bank  lend- 
ing and  corporate  investing  under  the  for- 
eign lending  restraint  program,  Europe  has 
replaced  the  dollars  it  failed  to  gain  by  draw- 
ing upon  accumulated  dollars  here  and  by 
some  moderate  sales  of  Treasury  securities 
held  mainly  for  foreign  central  bank  account. 

Since  a  favorable  payments  position  for 
the  United  States  is  forecast  for  June,  with 
incomplete  figures  now  in,  it  is  probable  that 
further  figures  on  bank  liabilities  to  foreign- 
ers as  of  the  end  of  June,  to  be  revealed  in 
August,  will  show  a  further  diminution  of 
American  bank  short-term  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners. 

Since  short-term  liabilities  of  American 
banks  to  foreigners  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
claims  upon  U.S.  gold,  the  steady  decline  In 
foreign-owned  deposits  here  is  not  an  un- 
mixed blessing,  for  such  withdrawals  add 
to  U.S.  payments  abroad,  and  Involve  a  de- 
gree of  gold  losses. 
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(By  Ben  Webermin) 

New  York.— Donald  C.  Cofik 
American   Electric   Power 
among  President  Johnson's 
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The  merit  of  accepting  such  a  new  policy 
Is  that  gold  speculation  again  would  hold 
considerable  risk.  "The  speculator  would 
no  longer  have  a  "put"  on  the  United  States 
enabling  him  to  resell  the  yellow  metal  at  any 
time  at  a  price  close  to  cost,"  Mr.  Cook  de- 
clared. 

Up  to  now.  the  only  cost  of  speculation  la 
barely  more  than  loss  of  Income  that  could 
otherwise  be  earned  on  funds  sterilized  In 
gold.  This  Is  not  nearly  enough  to  dampen 
the  demand  of  speculators  who  think  they 
are  playing  for  big  profits  from  the  hoped 
for  devaluation  of  the  pound  or  the  dollar, 
he  explained. 

The  realization  that  gold  could  drop  to 
$30,  $25  an  ounce — or  lower — would  certainly 
tend  to  dampen  speculative  purchases  of 
gold  and  could  even  bring  q\iite  a  bit  back 
to  Government  stockpiles  from  privately 
held  supplies.  It  might  also  reduce  the  appe- 
tite of  some  countries  for  increased  .amounts 
of  gold  for  reserve  purposes. 

At  the  s.ime  time,  he  urged  moving  ahe.od 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  new  International 
monetary  reserve  unit  to  be  used  in  settle- 
ment of  payments  balances.  The  possibility 
of  worldwide  acceptance  of  this  concept  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  as  a  result  of  the 
success  of  the  American  efforts  to  solve  the 
country's  balance-of-pajrments  problem  by 
restricting  capital  exports  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  an  American  surplus  will  produce 
deficits  and  possibly  economic  contraction 
abroad,  Mr.  Cook  Indicated. 

This  has  highlighted  the  basic  Inadequacy 
of  existing  monetary  mechanisms  and  placed 
In  bold  relief  the  need  for  reform,  he  added. 
He  likened  the  potential  system  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  assistance  in  settling  inter-bank 
t>alances. 

In  Mr.  Cook's  opinion,  the  chief  stumbling 
block  to  successful  development  of  a  reserve 
unit  would  be  the  difficulty  in  establishing 
one  which  has  the  stability  and  therefore 
would  be  readily  accepted  by  all  payments 
surplus  countries. 

A  possible  answer  would  be  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  obligation  of  each  country  to 
the  sponsoring  International  entity  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  everyone  else  on  the  other. 
Stability  then  could  be  achelved  by  impos- 
ing a  requirement  that  each  country  protect 
the  value  of  Its  own  subscription  made  In  Its 
own  currency  value  against  Inflation  or  de- 
valuation. Thus,  If  the  relative  price  of  a 
country's  currency  were  reduced — through 
either  devaluation  or  inflationary  loss  of 
purchasing  power — more  currency  would 
have  to  be  contributed  to  the  entity  to  offset 
the  difference. 

This  requirement,  Mr.  Cook  added,  would 
have  the  additional  merit  of  bringing  pres- 
sure on  member  countries  to  control  their 
own  economic  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ensure  fiscal  responsibility. 

Some  form  of  international  reserve  unit  has 
been  backed  by  virtually  every  country  which 
is  a  party  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Tlie  French  favor  such  a  ui;it.  too. 
though  they  have  perverted  the  idea  by  try- 
ing to  tie  settlements  to  gold  and  "there  Just 
isn't  enough  gold  in  the  world  for  cuch  a 
purpose.  To  mark  tip  the  price  of  gold,  to 
enable  gold  to  stay  in  the  picture  as  Mr. 
Rueff  has  proposed  would  be  sheer  lunacy 
for  us,  catastrophy  for  our  friends,  and  a 
highly  successful  speculation  for  France, 
which  could  then  sell  back  to  us  for  $70  or 
$105,  or  whatever  an  ounce  the  gold  it  has 
so  recently  purchased  for  $35  an  ounce  from 
us. 

Mr.  Cook  was  only  slightly  concerned  about 
the  United  States  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. "The  belief  that  this  country  has  a 
terrible  balance-of-payments  problem  and 
that  it  could  wreck  our  economy  U  all 
wrong,"  he  asserted. 

He  predicted  that  within  6  to  12  months, 
some  of  the  European  governments  which 
have  been  calling  most  loudly  for  elimina- 


tion of  the  U.S.  deficit  and  for  curtailment 
of  U.S.  Investment  In  their  Industries  would 
not  only  be  letting  up  on  the  criticism  but 
would  bo  vrtlllng — Indeed  would  desire — to 
see  a  continued  deficit  In  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional payments.  They  would  realize,  he  ex- 
plained, that  this  country's  deficit  la  not 
structural  but  results  from  exports  of  short- 
term  and  long-term  capital  which  is  neces- 
sary to  their  own  economies. 

An  additional  way  of  curbing  speculatlo-i 
In  gold.  Mr.  Cook  said,  could  be  done  by 
raising  the  charges  on   official  sales  to  say 

1  percent,  or  35  cents  an  ounce.  This  would 
Immediately  serve  to  deter  some  of  these 
who  now  buy  gold  on  very  slim  margins — 
often  no  more  than  3  or  5  percc:-.t. 
Ultimate  sale  back  to  the  United  States— 
If  this  country  were  to  continue  to  be  a 
buyer,  would  be  at  $35  less  1  percent  and  the 

2  percent  charge  for  the  round  trip  which 
would  wipe  out  a  good  part  of  the  cash 
investment. 

Furthermore.  IX  the  United  States  were 
to  say,  in  effect,  that  it, will  sell  gold  at  535 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  $14.5  billion  stock- 
pile If  necessary  but  isn't  necessarily  goinj 
to  pay  that  price  for  the  yellow  met.al,  a  con- 
siderable amount  would  come  out  of  pri- 
vately owned  supply. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  speculators  should 
have  a  virtually  cost-free  perpetual  "put"  on 
the  United  States  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce, 
he  declared.  It  would  cost  up  to  10  percent 
to  buy  1-year  option  to  "put"  conmion  stocl; 
where  there  Is  free  market  risk,  he  explainurl. 

The  chief  uncertainty  which  Mr.  Cook  feels 
about  the  U.S.  effort  to  curb  the  balance-cf- 
payments  deficit  is  whether  this  country 
could  be  Insulated  from  Eiuopean  recessions. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  possibility 
that  withdrawal  of  dollars  from  Europe.!  n 
money  and  capital  markets  will  be  tightening 
credit  and  curbing  expansion  in  several  coui- 
trles.  This  is  already  evident  in  Italy  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  example. 

But  the  key  question  for  UJS.  policy  is 
whether  the  spillover  of  recessionary  tenden- 
cies would  be  felt  here.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  face  up  to  this  problem  before  It  real'y 
develops.  Mr.  Cook  declared. 

Actually,  he  explained,  any  one  of  three 
things  could  happen. 

"Such  a  hue  and  cry  could  be  raised  in 
Europe  about  the  Johnson  voluntary  pro- 
gram that  we  will  ease  up.  But  this  wou'd 
require  the  European  countries  to  admit  thnt 
they  have  beert  wrong  about  the  Impact  of 
the  U.S.  deficit.  Some  of  them  now  admit  it. 
but  I  do  not  think  all  of  them  will.  Many 
Europeans  who  have  been  complaining  the 
loudest  are  doing  so  on  the  basis  of  a  deep- 
seated  fear  of  competition  from  Amerlc  n 
corporations   In   their  home  markets. 

"The  second  possibility."  he  .-^ald.  "is  that 
we  win  have  the  unfortunate  experience  of 
being  pushed  Into  correcting  something  (V.^a 
■  payments  deficit)  when  it  is  not  computed 
properly."  He  explained  that  we  charge  our- 
selves with  short-term  capital  outflows  but, 
do  not  credit  ourselves  with  short-term  in- 
flows, thus  greatly  overstating  the  EO-ca'lcrt 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  third  choice,  and  the  one  apparently 
most  favored  by  Mr.  Cook.  Involves  "broader 
recognition  of  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
Intei-national  monetary  system." 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  dollar  should 
have  to  carry  worldwide  responsibility  for 
providing  reserves  and  maintaining  interna- 
tional liquidity."  he  declared.  "This  t.-.;!: 
can  and  should  be  shared  by  all  major  coun- 
tries through  an  international  organlz.atlon 
that  would  Issue  an  International  monetary 
unit  having  protection  of  its  stability." 

The  development  and  use  of  such  a  unit. 
too.  would  permit  United  States  corporations, 
Including  banks,  to  resume  the  export  of 
capital  without  being  charged  with  creating 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit,  endangering 
the  economy  and  generally  acting  unpatrl- 
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otically.  He  added  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  real  capital  market  in  the  world 
and  this  would  permit  us  to  make  U.S.  capital 
freely  available  abroad  to  the  great  profit 
of  both  parties  to  the  transaction. 


FREE  PLANTING  SECTION  ON  COT- 
TON IN  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  more  high  quahty, 
strong  cotton  to  compete  with  synthet- 
ics. High  priced  synthetics  daily  con- 
tinue to  gain  over  the  use  of  cotton. 
These  synthetics  are  used  in  many  cases 
to  blend  with  cotton  to  provide  added 
strength. 

L.  T.  Barringer,  vice  president  of  Can- 
non Mills  in  North  Carolina,  states: 

The  high  strength  and  uniform  quality 
of  California  cotton  make  It  possible  for  us 
to  use  more  cotton.  We  can  take  other  cot- 
tons, and  by  blending  them  with  strong 
California  cotton,  make  a  good,  salable 
product.  All  cotton  which  the  government 
classes  middling  inch  one-sixteenth  isn't  the 
same.  Some  of  it  Is  very  strong  and  uni- 
form like  California's.  Others  are  not  and 
often  need  to  be  blended  with  a  stronger 
cotton. 

Ben  Tipton,  vice  president  of  Dan 
River  Mills  in  Virginia,  states: 

If  we  didn't  have  strong  California  cotton 
to  beef  up  other  cottons,  we  would  just  use 
less  cotton.  California  cotton  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  use  more  cotton  from  other 
areas.  It  provides  strong  competition  to 
synthetics.  We  need  it  especially  for  our 
new  finishes  that  demand  stronger  yarns  and 
cloth. 

Textile  mills,  when  they  buy  cotton, 
use  a  precision  machine  which  measures 
the  actual  strength  of  the  fiber.  An- 
other machine  exactly  determines  its 
fineness.  Still  another  measures  the 
uniformity  of  length  of  the  fibers.  Cot- 
ton of  proper  grade  and  staple  which 
has  a  high  rating  on  these  three  points 
is  not  left  in  Government  warehouses. 
It  competes  in  the  marketplace  with  the 
strong,  uniform  synthetic  fibers. 

Under  the  cotton  provision  of  H.R. 
9811,  many  California  growers  would 
choose  to  cut  back  substantially  their 
production  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  di- 
version payments  which  will  bring  the 
returns  of  cotton  they  produce  up  to 
around  35  cents  per  pound  middling 
inch.  This  will  mean  a  vast  reduction 
in  cotton  needed  by  our  textile  mills. 
Such  a  shortage  would  lead  to  increased 
use  of  synthetics. 

The  bill  also  provides — page  15,  section 
401,  subsection  3.  by  amending  section 
346  of  Agricultural  Act  of  1938 — that  any 
cottongrower,  who  would  forego  the 
Government  loan,  all  Government  pay- 
ments, and  all  Government  subsidies  on 
his  cotton,  could  grow  for  the  world  price 
of  about  21  cents  a  poimd  without  acre- 
age restrictions.  I  believe  some  growers 
in  California  would  be  adventurous 
enough  to  try  growing  cotton  not  only 
for  the  world  market  at  the  world  price, 
but  also  for  our  own  domestic  textile 
mills  at  the  world  price.  These  mills 
need  high  quality  cotton  in  order  to  use 
more  of  the  other  qualities  of  cotton  in 
the  manufacturer  of  modern  textiles. 
This  will  occur  without  any  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  and  without  any  possibility  of 


this  cotton  ending  up  in  Government 
warehouses.  Production  of  more  of  such 
high-quality  cotton  will  actually  mean 
that  more  of  the  domestic  supply  of  cot- 
ton would  be  consumed  and  less  synthet- 
ics will  be  used.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture feels  that  this  section  should 
be  kept  intact.  So  do  I.  And  so,  in  my 
judgment,  do  the  American  consumers 
and  taxpayers. 


BIG  BROTHER:  TELEPHONE 
MONITORING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  I  received  from  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  the  State  of  California 
its  opinion  and  order  in  case  No.  7915 — 
investigation  on  the  Commission's  own 
motion  into  the  service  offering  of  tele- 
phone monitoring  equipment  under  filed 
tariffs  by  telephone  companies;  Decision 
No.  69477  of  July  27,  1965.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  important  de- 
cision printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Decision    No.    69447,    Before    the    Public 

Utilities    Commission    of    the    State    of 

CALlrORNIA 

(Investigation  on  the  Commission's  own 
motion  into  the  service  offering  of  telephone 
monitoring  equipment  under  filed  tariffs  by 
telephone  corporations. — Case  No.  7915  (filed 
June  3. 1964.)  ) 

(PiUsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  John  A.  Su- 
troi  Geofge  A.  Sears,  John  A.  Sutro,  Jr.,  Ar- 
thur T.  George  by  George  A.  Sears  and  John 
A.  Sutro,  Jr.,  for  the  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.;  Claude  N.  Rosenberg  of  Baci- 
galupl,  Elkus  &  Salinger,  for  California  Wa- 
ter &  Telephone  Co.;  Albert  M.  Hart,  for 
General  Telephone  Co.  of  California;  re- 
spondents. F.  T.  Searls  and  John  C.  Mor- 
rlssey,  by  John  C.  Morrissey,  for  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.;  William  L.  Knecht,  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Neal  C.  Has- 
brook,  for  California  Independent  Telephone 
Association;  John  W.  Burnham,  for  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department, 
and  Los  Angeles  Police  Department;  Inter- 
ested parties.  Ellnore  Charles  and  Ermet  J. 
Macario,  for  the  Commission  staff.) 

OPINION 

On  October  14,  1964,  this  proceeding  was 
heard  at  San  Francisco  before  Commissioner 
McKeage  and  Examiner  Coffey.  This  matter 
was  consolidated  for  hearing  with  case  No. 
8032,  the  suspension  and  investigation  of 
tariffs  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  which  would  have  discontinued  the  re- 
quirement for  the  use  of  an  automatic  tone 
device  for  police  and  fire  emergency  calls, 
and  upon  which  a  separate  decision  has  been 
issued.' 

This  investigation  was  instituted  because 
it  appeared  that : 

1.  Certain  public  utility  telephone  cor- 
porations in  California  offer  to  their  sub- 
scribers under  tariffs  on  file  with  the  com- 
mission equipment  designated  as  monitoring 
equipment,  also  referred  to  as  service  ob- 
serving and  training  equipment.  This  equip- 
ment, as  designed,  permits  overhearing,  sur- 
veillance and  recording  of  communication 
over  the  telephone  lines  of  said  subscribers 
from  points  on  the  premises  and  under  the 
control  of  said  subscribers. 

2.  Such  equipment  may  have  been  used, 
or  may  be  used.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the 


>  Decision    No.    68678,    Mar.    2,    1965,    case 
No.  8032. 


laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  the 
State  of  California,  or  in  a  manner  Inimical 
to  the  maintenance  of  privacy  of  communi- 
cation over  the  telephone  network  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  Investigation  was  instituted  into  the 
operations,  services  and  practices  of  all  pub- 
lic utility  telephone  corporations  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  determine  what  equipment,  services 
or  facilities  are  presently  being  offered  to 
subscribers  by  telephone  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  monitoring,  overhear- 
ing, surveillance  or  recording  of  telephone 
communications: 

2.  To  determine  whether  tariff  offerings 
providing  equipment  for  such  practices 
should  be  canceled,  suspended  or  modified  in 
any  particular;  and 

3.  To  determine  whether  any  order  or 
orders  that  may  be  appropriate  in  connec- 
tion with  monitoring  practices  should  issue 
in  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  commission's 
jurisdiction. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  we 
adopt  and  find  refisonable  the  following  defi- 
nition of  monitoring  or  service  observing  and 
training  equipment  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  monitoring  equipment) :  telephone  util- 
ity apparatus  by  which  a  telephone  sub- 
scriber, or  any  of  his  employees  or  agents, 
may  listen  to  or  record  telephone  conversa- 
tions on  premises  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
subscriber  (a)  without  any  audible  indi- 
cation to  the  parties  conversing  that  tlieir 
conversation  is  being  overheard,  or  (b)  with- 
out connection  of  a  device  to  provide  two- 
way  conversation  between  the  listener  and 
the  parties  conversing  so  that  the  listener's 
voice  may  be  heard  throughout  any  period 
of  eavesdropping,  or  (c)  without  notice  of 
any  recording  being  given  by  an  automatic 
warning  tone. 

The  staff  of  this  commission  did  not  pre- 
sent any  direct  testimony,  but  the  utilities 
division  of  the  staff  originated  letters  to 
the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
(Pacific),  General  Telephone  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia (General),  and  California  Water  & 
Telephone  Co.  (C.W.  &  T.)  directing  them  to 
review  their  operations  and  to  make  a  pres- 
entation with  respect  to  the  three  above- 
listed  purposes.  In  addition,  a  questionnaire 
was  given  to  said  telephone  utilities  asking 
that  the  Information  requested  therein  be 
incorporated  Into  their  presentations.  Fur- 
ther, a  letter  was  sent  to  all  other  California 
telephone  utilities,  42  In  number,  directing 
them  to  submit  written  advice  concerning 
equipment,  services  or  facilities,  if  any, 
which  they  offer  or  furnish  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  monitoring,  overhearing,  Eur- 
veillance.  and  recording  of  telephone  com- 
munications. 

Staff  counsel  construed  the  replies  (exhibit 
1)  of  said  42  other  telephone  utilities  as 
indicating  that  none  offer  "monitoring 
equipment."  Analysis  of  the  replies,  con- 
sidering the  adopted  definition  of  monitor- 
ing, reveals  the  following: 

1.  California  Interstate  Telephone  Co.  has 
received  a  request  for  telephone  monitoring 
equipment  from  a  hospit.il  to  be  used  to 
monitor  and  train  receptionists  and  on  or 
about  July  16.  1964.  submitted  for  staff  re- 
view an  unsigned  and  undated  draft  of  an 
advice  letter  relating  to  the  provision  of 
monitoring  equipment; 

2.  Two  distance-talking  speakers  are  con- 
nected by  Central  California  Telephone  Co. 
to  the  listed  fire  number  to  enable  the  local 
police  chief  and  fire  department  to  monitor 
each  report  of  fire; 

3.  Colorado  River  Telephone  Co.  provides 
20  private  branch  exchange  (PBX)  switch- 
boards, serving  523  PBX  stations,  which  have 
the  capacity  of  monitoring  the  PBX  stations: 

4.  A  telephone  answering  switchboard  is 
m  service  on  thi  Gilroy  Telephone  Co.  sys- 
tem which  "is  equipped  as  a  built-in  feature 
with  a  monitor  key  which  only  permits  the 
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owner  to  monitor  operational 
a  remot*  pwsition." 

A   witness   for   Pacific 
principal  items  of  monitoring 
furnished  by  Pacific  as  follows 

1.  Monitoring    equipment 
with  dial  PBX  systema; 

2.  Key  equipment  arranged 
In  small  manually  switched 
up  to  three  lines; 

3.  Cord-operated  cabinets 
of  from  10  to  100  lines  arranged 
ing  on  the  larger  manually 
latlons;  and 

4.  Monitoring  for  use  by 
key  equipment  service. 

Available  ancillary  items 
tion  with  these  Xoiir  services 
connector  equipment,  visual 
signals  and  amplifying 
Ing  equipment  may  be 
on  the  same  premises  as  tha 
service  being  monitored  is 
f  erent  premises  of  the  same 
same  building:  or  monitoring 
be  furnished  on  premises  of 
scrlber  In  a  different  building 
which  the  service  being 

Pacific  provides  in  addition 
semblies    of    monitoring 
first  special  assembly  is 
toring  on  one  position  of  an 
turret  and  the  second  specla 
vides  a  10-Une  cabinet  for 
recording  on  microphone 
Ing  on  central  office  or  PBX 
arrangement  to  provide  tone 
monitoring  cabinet  over  one 
toring  lines  to  lines  or 
tored  can  be  provided 

We  note  from  filed  tariff 
ern  California  Telephone  Co 
toring  equipment  by  a  tariff 
tive  June  24,   1944.  and  tha 
1947.    Pacific    &    Southern 
phone  Co.  were  merged. 

Pacific's    witness    testified 
Ing  equipment  Is  useful  to 
scriber  for  the  basic  purposes 
training  and  of  supervision 
Improve  the  overall  quality 
rendered  by  employees, 
subscribers  In  California  with 
stallations.    These  subscrlberp 
In  the  following  27  categories 

Airlines  and  aircraft 
services;   auto  dealers;   auto 
saving  and  loan;  commercial 
Ice  and  equipment  dealers) 
tions;    credit    card    companies 
stores;  food  companies;  gas. 
bile  telephone  companies; 
Ics;  Insurance  companies;  In 
ices;  magauiine  circulations; 
movie  studios;    newspapers; 
other  business;  govemmenta 
slonal  services  (consulting, 
services;     radio-TV    stations 
panles;  schools  (beauty,  danc  s 
transportation  (except  airlines 

This  record  does  not 
the  need  and  use  of 
by  any  subscriber  or  busine* 
example,  there  Is  no  such 
ord  for  the  eight  subscrlberi 
vestlgatlon  services,"  and  by 
there  is  no  explanation  wh; 
do  not  subscribe  for 
The  record  docs  show  that 
to  only  eight  subscribers 
equipment  in  conjunction 
Installations. 

Without  reference  to  any 
Pacific's  witness  testified  th 

1.  Monitoring  eqiUpment 
to  business  subscribers  to  ' 
toring  of  private  converse 

2.  Business  lines  which  are 
Itoring  typically  carry  conv 
an  employee  of  the  busines;  i 
a  customer  of  the  business 
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3.  Unes  subject  to  monitoring  are  not  In- 
tended for  use  for  personal  calls  unrelated 
to  the  business  Interests  of  the  subscriber  to 
tlie  equipment; 

4.  Pacific  has  made  no  residential  monitor- 
ing installations; 

5.  Pacific's  employees  axe  Instructed  In  the 
nature  and  use  of  monitoring  equipment; 

6.  Pacific  Informs  interested  subscribers 
of  the  purposes  for  which  monitoring  equip- 
ment la  offered,  and  how  it  may  be  useful  and 
"properly"  used; 

7.  Business  subscribers  generally  Inform 
their  employees  of  the  existence  and  use  of 
monitoring  equipment; 

8.  The  operation  of  monitoring  equipment 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  subscriber; 

9.  Pacific's  employees  operate  subscriber 
monitoring  equipment  only  at  a  subscriber's 
request  to  study  the  subscriber's  communi- 
cation usage  problem  and  to  recommend  im- 
provements In  the  subscriber's  telephone 
practices; 

10.  Monitoring  equipment  has  been  offered 
by  Pacific  for  over  20  years  with  a  record  of 
subscriber  satisfaction  and  absence  of  com- 
plaints by  employees  of  subscribers  or  other 
persons; 

11.  No  complaints  have  come  to  the  wit- 
ness' attention  except  in  connection  with 
Brookslde  Hospital,  and  those  complaints 
arose  out  of  an  Internal  dispute  between  the 
hospital  administrator  and  staff  doctors; 

12.  Abuse  or  misuse  of  the  equipment  Is 
possible; 

13.  Pacific  boUeves  that  the  possibility  of 
misuse  by  an  unprincipled  few  is  no  reason 
to  deprive  business  subscribers  of  the  benefits 
of  monitoring  equipment; 

14.  There  are  numerous  electric  devices 
available  which  are  better  adapted  to  secret 
surveillance  than  monitoring  equipment 
furnished  by  Pacific,  which  latter  equipment 
is  bulky,  is  "normally"  Installed  In  plain 
view  of  those  whose  calls  are  subject  to 
monitoring  and  Is  neither  intended  nor 
Bdapted  for  secret  or  surreptitious  use; 

15.  Pacific  has  never  removed  monitoring 
equipment  because  of  improper  use; 

16.  Pacific  cannot  "police"  monitoring 
equipment; 

17.  Recorder-connector  equipment,  Incor- 
porating the  "beep  tone"  required  by  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regulations, 
may  be  used  In  conjunction  with  monitoring 
equipment  connected  to  exchange  or  toll 
facilities; 

18.  A  "beep  tone"  Is  not  required  for  re- 
corders connected  to  private  line  facl^ties; 
and 

19.  About  $125,000  In  revenue  was  received 
by  Pacific  for  monitoring  installations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June.  1964,  or 
about  one  one-hundredth  of  1  percent  of 
operating  rcvrnue. 

Pacific  presented.  In  exhibit  4.  prepared 
tariff  sheets  which  set  forth  proi>osed  condi- 
tions governing  the  use  of  monitoring 
equipment. 

A  witness  for  General  provided  block  dia- 
grams of  monitoring  equipment  and  testified 
that: 

1.  Monitoring  equipment  has  been  offered 
by  General  since  1941  (about  23  years); 

2.  One  hundred  seventy-two  customers 
su>:scribe  for  303  u-iits  of  monitoring  equip- 
ment: 

3.  Monitoring  equipment  is  not  actively 
sold  and  most  Installations  result  from  cus- 
tomer action; 

4.  General  does  not  require  subscribers' 
employees  to  be  notified  of  the  use  of  moni- 
toring equipment; 

5.  After  installation.  General  makes  no 
follow-up; 

6.  No  complaints  on  use  of  monitoring 
equipment  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  witness;  - 

7.  General  Is  In  favor  of  continuing  the 
offer  of  monitoring  equipment  since  "It  is 
believed  that  such  equipment  is  a  necessary 


adjunct  to  the  training  and  supervision  of 
employees  and  the  arrangement  series  a 
legitimate  and  Important  business  purpose: 

8.  II  the  -monitoring  equipment  needs  of 
customers  cannot  be  met  by  General,  the  wit- 
ness believes  the  customers  will  seek  other 
ways  and  means  of  satisfying  these  needs: 
an« 

9.  'The  annual  billing  for  monitoring  equip, 
ment.  excluding  special  assemblies  for  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  is  about  $25,300,  special 
governmental  assemblies  amounting  to  an 
additional  $21,200  annually. 

A  witness  for  C.W.  &  T.  testified  that — 

1.  C.W.  &  T.  has  offered  monitoring  equip- 
ment since  August  1958; 

2.  Equipment  is  provided  to  customers 
which  Is  designed  to  monitor  PBX  station 
lines  and  trunks,  no  indication  being  given 
to 'the  callirl;  and  called  parties  that  the  call 
ls4jelr.g  monitored  and  there  being  no  way 
by  which  the  operator  of  the  monitoring 
equipment  may  converse  with  either  of  eaiU 
parties: 

3.  The  monitoring  turrets  are  usually  lo- 
cated In  private  or  semlprlvate  locations; 

4.  The  monitoring  operator  may  listen  to 
two-way  conversations  between  PBX  sta- 
tions or  between  a  PBX  station  and  a  sta- 
tion outside  the  PBX  system; 

5.  C.W.  &  T.  presently  furnishes  monitor- 
ing equipment  to  three  subscribers  and  has 
two  applications  on  file  for  monitoring  sys- 
tems; 

6.  C.W.  &  T.  does  not  undertake  to  insure 
that  monitoring  equipment  will  be  properly 
used; 

7.  C.W.  &  T.  has  never  had  any  complaint 
that  such  equipment  was  being  used  for  im- 
proper purposes; 

8.  Monitoring  equipment  could  be  used  for 
Improper  purposes,  but  is  no  more  susceptible 
to  misuse  than  other  equipment  provided 
by  C.W.  &  T.; 

9.  Ordinary  PBX  installations  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  used  for  eavesdropping  by  a 
PBX  operator  either  at  her  own  Instance  or 
upon  instructions  of  her  employer,  or  even 
by  accident; 

10.  C.W.  &  T.  takes  no  steps  to  ensure  th.it 
employees  of  a  subscriber  know  monitoring 
equipment  Is  being  used; 

11.  It  would  be  impossible  for  C.W.  &  T. 
to  "police"  the  use  of  monitoring  equipment: 

12.  Some  customers  will  provide  and  use 
their  own  monitoring  equipment  If  the  util- 
ity does  not  provide  It;  and 

13.  Annual  revenue  from  monltorh^g 
equipment  was  3768  In  1963. 

A  member  of  the  public  testified  that  Pa- 
cific monitoring  equipment  without  "beep 
tone"  had  been  used  to  listen  to  a  personal 
telephone  conversation  In  San  Francisco  be- 
tween herself  and  her  lawyer  and  to  listen 
to  a  telephone  conversation  between  a  union 
business  agent  and  herself,  and  that  It  w.':s 
the  basis  of  a  accusation  relating'  to  language 
used  on  the  telephone.  The  witness  was 
not  cross-examined. 

Representatives  of  the  telephone  utilities 
argued  that  no  evidence  was  presented  that 
monitoring  was  illegal  or  improper,  that  the 
monitoring  equipment  is  desired  by  c.is- 
tome^s,  that  generally  the  tariff  revlsio.is 
proposed  by  Pacific  are  acceptable  to  the 
utilities,  that  telephone  utilities  should  not 
be  required  even  by  implication  to  enforce 
the  proper  use  of  monitoring  equipment,  and 
that  telephone  utilities  should  be  indemni- 
fied ^y  a  subscriber  for  any  liability  th.-.t 
might  be  asserted  against  the  utility  by  rf.-.- 
son  of  the  subscriber's  use  of  monitoring 
equipment. 

Staff  counsel  argued  that  utilities  have  .-» 
duty  to  safeguard  against  abuses  by  the  use 
of  monitoring  equipment,  that  the  utilities 
should  be  required  to  remove  monitoring 
equipment  it  a  subscriber  falls  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  specified  conditions  of  serv- 
ice, that  notice  to  employees  of  the  use  cf 
monitoring   equipment   should    be   effected 
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by  posters  In  the  working  area  of  those 
employees  whose  telephone  conversations  are 
subject  to  monitoring,  and  that  without 
such  special  conditions  the  utilities  should 
not  be  permitted  to  use  an  Indemnity 
clause.  Staff  counsel  also  suggested  the  tise 
of  a  recorded  message  to  inform  outside 
parties  that  a  call  Is  subject  to  being 
monitored,  or  In  lieu  thereof  a  "beep  tone." 
At  the  request  of  the  examiner,  counsel 
Included  In  this  record  argument  on  the 
legal  status  of  the  monitoring  equipment. 
Counsel  agree  that  public  utility  offering  cf 
monitoring  equipment  Is  legal  and  not  in 
direct  violation  of  section  653J  of  the  Penal 
Code.= 


-Sec.  653J:  "Eavesdropping  or  recording 
confidential  communications. 

"(a)  Every  person  or  his  authorized  agent 
not  a  party  to  the  conununication  who, 
intentionally  and  without  the  consent  of 
any  party  to  a  confidential  communication, 
by  means  of  any  electronic  amplifying  or 
recording  device,  eavesdrops  upon  or  records 
a  confidential  comr'unicatlon,  whether  such 
communication  Is  carried  on  among  such 
parties  In  the  presence  of  one  another  or  by 
means  of  a  telegraph,  telephone,  or  other 
device,  except  a  radio,  shall  be  punished  by 
Imprisonment  In  the  county  Jail  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one 
one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  or  by  both 
such   fine   and   imprisonment. 

"(b)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, business  association,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  other  legal  entity,  and  an 
Individual  acting  or  purporting  to  act  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  government  or  sub- 
division thereof,  whether  Federal,  State,  or 
local,  but  excludes  an  Individual  known  by 
all  parties  to  a  confidential  communication 
to  be  overhearing  or  recording  such  com- 
munication or  an  individual  acting  under 
the  direction  of  a  party  to  the  confidential 
communication. 

"(c)  The  term  'confidential  conununica- 
tion' includes  any  communication  carried  on 
In  such  circumstances  as  may  reasonably  In- 
dicate that  the  parties  to  such  communica- 
tion desire  It  to  be  confined  to  such  parties, 
but  excludes  a  communication  made  in  a 
public  gathering  or  in  any  legislative.  Ju- 
dicial, executive  or  administrative  proceeding 
open  to  the  public,  or  in  any  other  circum- 
stance m  which  the  parties  to  the  communi- 
cation may  reasonably  expect  that  the  com- 
munication may  be  overheard  or  recorded. 

"(d)  Except  as  proof  In  a  suit  or  prosecu- 
tion for  violation  of  this  section,  no  evidence 
obtained  as  a  result  of  eavesdropping  upon  or 
recording  a  confidential  communication  In 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  admissible  in 
any  judicial,  administrative,  legislative  or 
other  proceeding. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
public  utility  engaged  in  the  business  of  pro- 
viding communications  services  and  facilities, 
or  to  the  officers,  employees  or  agents  thereof, 
where  the  overhearing  is  for  the  purpose  of 
construction,  maintenance,  conduct  or  opera- 
tion of  the  services  and  facilities  of  such 
public  utility,  or  to  the  normal  use  of  the 
services  and  facilities  furished  by  such  public 
utility  pursuant  to  its  tariffs. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  repeal  sections  591,  593(b),  619.  621.  640, 
653h  or  6531  of  this  code  or  to  render  lawful 
any  act  which  Is  unlawf  \U  under  any  of  those 
sections. 

"(g)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
use  of  hearing  aids  and  similar  devices,  by 
persons  afflicted  with  impaired  hearing,  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  impairment  to 
permit  the  hearing  of  sounds  ordinarily  au- 
dible to  the  human  ear. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  law  enforcement  officers 
from  doing  that  which  they  are  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  to  do." 


The  citations  presented  and  their  legis- 
lative history''  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
consent  to  the  use  of  monitoring  equipment 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  conversation  may 
make  possible  the  use  of  monitoring  equip- 
ment without  legal  penalty.  However,  sec- 
tion 7906  of  the  Public  Utilities  Code  pro- 
vides: 

"The  Public  Utilities  Commission  shall 
regularly  make  Inquiry  of  every  telephone 
corporation  under  Its  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  corporation  is 
taking  adequate  steps  to  Insure  the  privacy 
of  communications  over  such  corporation's 
telephone  communication  system." 

In  otir  view,  section  7906  of  the  Public 
UtUities  Code  and  section  653J  of  the  Penal , 
Code  clearly  indicate  that  It  is  the  continu- 
ing policy  of  the  legislature  that  communi- 
cations over  public  utility  telephone  sys- 
tems shall  be  private. 

It  would  appear  from  the  testimony  pre- 
sented in  this  Investigation  that  complete 
privacy  of  communication  does  not  4n  fact 
exist  In  view  of  the  many  opportunities  for 
eavesdropping  which  result  from  ordinary 
partylines,  telephone  extensions,  mobile  ra- 
dio operations,  speaker-phones,  and  PBX  op- 
erations. However,  even  though  privacy  of 
communication  may  not  be  assured  abso- 
lutely, It  Is  not  in  the  public  interest  and 
not  in  accord  with  public  policy  to  continue 
to  authorize  the  use  of  monitoring  equip- 
ment without  adequate  safeguards  to  pro- 
mote privacy  for  each  of  the  parties  to  a 
conversation  being  conducted  over  a  public 
utility  telephone  system.  The  claim  that 
partyline  and  other  such  multiple  access 
situations  negate  privacy  over  a  telephone 
system  overlooks  the  many  commonplace 
audible  sounds  which  give  notice  of  eaves- 
dropping over  equipment  not  designed  for 
monitoring — sounds  such  as  key  clicks, 
noises  resulting  from  the  movement  of  a 
telephone  handset,  the  sound  of  breathing, 
room  noises  from  the  eavesdropper's  loca- 
tion, and  changes  In  telephone  transmission 
and  reception  characteristics. 

We  find  that^- 

1.  The  following  telephone  services  do  not 
use  monitoring  equipment  as  herein  defined: 

(a)  Party  line  service; 

(b)  Recording-connector  equipment  with 
automatic  tone  warning  device; 

(c)  Telephone  answering  service  provided 
by  a  telephone  utility; 

(d)  Telephone  answering  service  provided 
by  other  than  a  telephone  utility  If  the 
equipment  does  not  permit  the  operator  to 
"bridge"  a  circuit  without  the  operator's 
transmitter  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected to  the  circuit; 

(e)  Automatic  answering  and  recording 
equipment  which  provides  for  answering  a 
telephone,  giving  a  subscriber-prepared  mes- 
sage to  the  calling  party,  and  recording  mes- 
sages from  the  calling  party,  If  the  equip- 
ment advises  the  calling  party  by  voice 
message  and/or  tone  that  a  message  will  be 
recorded : 

(f)  Mobile '  radio  telephone  service  by  a 
telephone  utility; 

(g)  Extension  stations; 

(h)  Key  systems  which  connect  a  sub- 
scriber's subset  and  which  are  complete  with 
transmitter  to  telephone  circuits; 

(i)   Telephone  speaker-phones; 

(J)  PBX  and  other  operator  switched 
eqtilpment  which  does  not  permit  the  oper- 
ator to  "bridge"  a  circuit  without  the  oper- 
ator's transmitter  being  at  the  same  time 
connected  to  the  circuit;  and 

(k)  Telephone  monitoring  equipment 
when  used  by  a  public  utility  telephone 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  construction. 


'  Sec.  653J  in  its  initial  biU  form  prohibited 
overhearing  without  consent  of  "all  parties"; 
it  was  amended  to  provide  for  consent  by 
"any  party." 


maintenance,  conduct  or  operation  of  the 
service  and  facilties  of  said  public  utility;  • 

2.  Since  the  Inception  of  the  use  of  mon- 
itoring equipment  by  telephone  subscribers 
in  the  World  War  II  period,  the  use  of 
monitoring  equipment  has  increased  to  In- 
clude approximately  500  business  subscribers 
in  California;  '■ 

3.  Monitoring  equipment  as  hereinabove 
defined  gives  no  notice  to  any  party  to  a 
telephone  conversation  that  the  conversation 
may  be  or  Is  being  monitored; 

4.  Public  utility  telephone  corporations 
are  unable  to  ensure,  and  are  unwilling  to 
attempt  to  ensure,  that  monitoring  equip- 
ment will  not  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  those  allowed  by  the  authorized  condi- 
tions of  service; 

5.  This  record  contains  no  showing  that 
business  subscribers  for  monitoring  equip- 
ment forbid  private  Incoming  telephone  calls 
to  their  employees  or  that  such  calls  are 
excluded  from  monitoring; 

6.  It  Is  a  reasonable  condition  of  service, 
and  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  In  promoting 
the  privacy  of  communications,  to  require 
that  all  subscriber  monitoring  equipment  (as 
herein  defined)  which  is  used  to  monitor 
telephone  conversations  over  any  part  of 
the  telephone  network  used  by  the  general 
public,  or  generally  available  to  the  public, 
in  California,  shall  give  appropriate  notice 
to  the  parties  to  a  monitored  telephone  con- 
versation that  said  conversation  is  being 
monitored; 

7.  Such  notice  of  the  use  of  monitoring 
equipment  should  be  given  either: 

(a)  By  an  automatic  tone  warning  device 
which  will  automatically  produce  a  distinct 
signal  that  Is  repeated  at  regular  intervals 
during  the  course  of  the  conversation  when 
the  conversation  is  being  monitored;  or 

(b)  By  clearly,  prominently,  and  perma- 
nently marking  each  telephone  Instrument 
capable  of  being  monitored  to  indicate  that 
the  conversation  of  the  user  may  be  moni- 
tored without  notice;  provided  that  this 
method  of  giving  notice  may  be  used  only  If 
the  monitoring  equipment  is  modified  t»  per- 
mit the  monitoring  only  of  signals  trans- 
mitted from  the  monitored  telephone,  as  op- 
posed to  signals  received  by  the  monitored 
telephone; 

8.  Such  automatic  tone  warning  device 
should  have  the  characteristics  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  an  automatic  tone  which  gives  notice 
that  a  telephone  conversation  is  being  re- 
corded; and 

9.  The  use  of  said  automatic  tone  and 
such  marking  of  telephone  Instruments,  to 
give  warning  of  the  use  of  monitoring  equip- 
ment, should  be  explained  In  telephone 
directories. 

We  conclude  that  public  utility  telephone 
corporations  should  be  required  to  file  tariff 
sheets  incorporating  the  special  condition 
that  all  monitoring  equipment,  as  herein 
defined,  will  be  furnished  only:  (a)  with  an 
automatic  tone  warning  device  having  the 
characteristics,  and  operating  in  the  manner, 
set  forth  in  the  following  order,  or  (b)  with 
monitoring  equipment  modified  to  permit 
monitoring  only  of  signals  transmitted  by 
the  monitored  telephone,  and  then  only  If 
such  telephones  are  marked  as  provided  in 
the  following  order.  A  period  of  conversion 
should  be  permitted. 

ORDER 

It  is  ordered  that — 

1.  All  those  public  utility  telephone  facili- 
ties (sometimes  referred  to  as  monitoring 
or  service  observing  and  training  equipment) 


•  This  finding  does  not  Include  conversa- 
tions between  telephone  service  subscribers 
and  telephone  corporation  executives,  man- 
agers or  business  office  service  and  commer- 
cial representatives. 

>PBX  switchboards  are  not  included  In 
this  estimate. 
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2.  Said  notice  of  the  use  f>t 
or    service    observing    and 
ment  shall  be  given  either:   ( 
matte  tone  warning  device 
matlcally  produce   a  distinct 
signal   audible  to  a  parties 
conversation,   repeated   at 
during  the  course  of  said  convi 
ever  said  equipment  Is  In 
eavesdrop,  overhear  and  or 
versa tion,  or  (b)  by  clearly 
permanently  marking  each 
ment  capable  of  being 
that   the   conversation   of   the 
monitored  without  notice 
method  of  giving  notice  may 
the  monitoring  equipment  Is 
mlt   the  monitoring  only  of 
mitted  from  the  monitored 
posed  to  signals  received  by 
telephone.     The   characteristics 
tion  of  said  tone  shall  be  the 
specified    by    the    Federal 
Commission  for  notice  of  the 
Ing  devices  in  connection  with 
foreign  message  toll  service. 

3.  Each  California  public  ut 
corporation  which  offers 
ice  observing  and  training  eqi  i 
not  later  than  6  months  afte 
date  of  this  order,  revise  its 
file     with     this     Commission 
monitoring  or  service  observ 
equipment  to  comply  with 
revision  shall  Include  detailed 
for   the  marking  of   telepho 
which  is  referred  to  in 
order. 

4.  All  California  telephone 
by.   or  under  the  authority 
utility   telephone   corporation 
a  description  and  statement 
cance  of  said   tone  warning 
.such  marking  of  telephone 
description  and  statement  sh^l 
in  all  directories  issued  more 
after  the  effective  date  of  th 

The  effective  date  of  this 
20  days  after  the  date  hereof. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco, 
day  of  July  1965. 

Fbederick  B.  HAloboit. 


fin  [ 
th  s 


an  ! 


parag]  aph 


George  G.  Grov^R. 
A.  W.  Gatov. 

Cofimissioners. 

(Commissioner    Peter    E.    Mtchell.    being 

necessarily   absent,    did    not    participate    In 

the  disposition  of  this  proceei  ling.) 

(Commissioner  William  M.  Hennett,  being 
necessarily  absent,  did  not  par  slcipate  In  the 
disposition    of    this    proceedin ;. ) 


ma 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri 
note,  Mr.  President.  Califor 
decisive  action  against  th(! 
practice  of  eavesdropping  in 
service  training  area 

Approximately  500  sub.sdiibers  of  all 
kinds  in  California  have  b;en  provided 
by  the  various  telephone  coi  npanies  with 
nonbeeping  monitoring  ai|d  recording 
equipment. 

The  California  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission has  come  along  arfd  drastically 
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Preside!}  t. 


As  you  will 

has  taken 

burgeoning 

the  so-called 


changed  this  "big  brother"  type  situa- 
tion. 

Decision  No.  69447  of  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  orders  that 
telephone  conversations  of  the  general 
public  may  be  monitored  only  when 
notice  is  given  to  the  affected  convers- 
ants. 

When  both  sides  of  a  conversation  are 
being  monitored,  overheard,  and/or  re- 
corded, a  beep  tone  must  be  repeated  at 
regular  intervals. 

Telephones  equipped  with  devices  for 
monitoring  only  one  side  of  a  conversa- 
tion must  be  labeled  with  a  warning 
that  the  conversation  of  the  user  may  be 
monitored  without  notice. 

Telephone  directories  issued  in  the  fu- 
ture by  public  utility  telephone  corpora- 
tions must  include  a  description  and 
statement  of  the  significance  of  the  tone 
signal  and  written  warning. 

The  order  applies  to  the  use  of  "all 
those  public  utility  telephone  facilities 
which  are  designed  to  permit  eavesdrop- 
ping, overhearing,  surveillance  and/or 
recording,  by  a  subscriber  or  his  em- 
ployee or  agent,  of  two-or-more-way 
telephone  conversations  over  any  part 
of  the  telephone  network  used  by  the 
general  public,  or  generally  available  to 
the  public,  in  California,  without  the 
^knowledge  and  consent  of  all  parties  to 
"said  conversations." 

I  shall  corre.spond  with  both  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
the  major  telephone  companies  to  see  if 
something  cannot  be  worked  out  to  regu- 
late "service  training"  monitoring 
throughout  the  country. 

Hopefully,  no  Federal  legislation  will 
be  needed  to  accomplish  this  end.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  should  be  willing  to 
consider  proposals  if  regulation  cannot 
be  achieved  by  the  telephone  companies 
and  the  FCC  on  a  national  basis. 

In  any  event,  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  for  leading  the  way. 


PROPOSED  LAKE  ERIE-OHIO  RIVER 
CANAL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  is 
one  of  the  most  controversial  subjects 
presently  being  discussed  by  the  citizens 
of  Ohio,  especially  those  residing  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  State. 

Early  this  year,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers issued  a  voluminous  report  as  a 
result  of  their  study,  which  was  pre- 
viously authorized  by  the  Congress.  The 
proposal  is  now  pending  before  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Board  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors. 

Communities  in  Ohio  and  individual 
residents  of  those  communities  are 
sharply  divided  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  canal  would 
be  feasible  and  beneficial  or  just  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

Proponents  b^se  their  approval  largely 
upon  the  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  opposition  contends  that  the 
report  is  incomplete  and  has  overlooked 
many  potential  obstacles  and  that  the 
proposed  cost  is  extremely  under- 
estimated. 


Mr.  John  DeGroot,  staff  writer  for  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has  studied  the 
report  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to- 
gether with  all  available  information 
obtainable  from  the  opponents,  and  lias 
incorporated  this  in  a  comprehensive 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
August  22,  magazine  section  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  Since  eventually,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  Congress  may 
have  to  make  some  decisions  concerning 
this  proposed  canal,  I  believe  it  timely 
that  Mr.  DeGroot 's  article  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  tor 
their  information  and  perusal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.s   Canal   a  Boon   or   Boondoccle? — Ditch 

Would  Cost  $1.25  Billion 

(By  John  DeGroot) 

Boon  or  boondoggle?  The  proposed  SI. 25 
billion  canal  linking  the  Ohio  River  with 
Lake  Erie  has  been  called  both. 

Certainly,  It  is  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
sweeping  projects  ever  proposed  In  the  Buck- 
eye Slate. 

Longer  than  the  Suez  Canal,  the  huge 
waterway  would  extend  from  the  Ohio  River, 
near  Rochester,  Pa.,  to  Falrport  Harbor  — 
a  small  Lake  Erie  port  near  Palnesvllle. 

A  sprawling,  35-mlle-long  man-made  iRke 
would  be  created  to  supply  the  canal  with 
water.     This  lake  would  cover  whole  towns. 

Construction  crews  would  create  canyons 
and  turn  Inland  cities  into  porta  during  the 
7  years  that  It  would  take  to  complete  the 
project. 

Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
poured  into  Ohio's  economy  during  the  ca- 
nal's construction. 

But  experts  are  sharply  divided  over  what 
the  canal  would  do  for  Ohio  after  it  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Some  say  It  would  solve  the  growing  eco- 
nomic problems  of  steel  Industries  in  the 
Youngstown  area. 

Others  contend  that  it  would  Inflict  a 
staggering  blow  on  the  State's  economy 
crippling  existing  transportation  Industries, 
and  costing  the  Jobs  of  thousands  ol 
workers. 

Surprisingly,  few  State  leaders  have  taken 
a  stand  on  the  canal,  although  it  represents 
one  of  the  largest  single  Federal  projects  ever 
proposed  for  Ohio. 

Prom  the  Governor's  office  to  the  legis- 
lature, the  canal  has  been  greeted  with 
silence  and  requests  for  time  to  study  it. 

And  for  the  average  Ohloan,  the  huge  proj- 
ect stands  as  a  big  question  mark  with  a 
bigger  price  tag. 

■  The  canal  was  first  considered  more  th.iii 
100  years  ago.  The  current  proposal  wa.s 
made  earlier  this  year  by  the  district  office 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  Pitts- 
burgh, which  said  the  project  was  "eco- 
nomically feasible"  and  recommended  con- 
struction. 

Since  then,  the  corps'  nation.il  Engineers 
Board  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  been  exiil- 
uatlng  the  five-volume  construction  propo.s.il. 

The  Board  also  is  weighing  statements  of 
opposition  and  support  by  various  industri- 
al, governmental,  and  transportation  groups. 

In  this  month's  Issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, the  canal  was  cited  as  one  of  four 
major  boondoggles.  The  national  business 
publication  labeled  the  project  an  "impres- 
sive dream." 

The  proposed  canal  would  follow  the  paths 
of  the  Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers  as  It 
flowed  northward  from  the  Ohio  River.  It 
would  pass  through  three  counties  In  Penn- 
sylvania, entering  Ohio  at  Mahoning  Coimty. 
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After  passing  through  the  center  of 
Youngstown,  the  canal  would  travel  on  to 
Warren  In  Trumbull  County. 

North  of  Warren,  It  would  slash  through 
the  hills  tliat  divide  the  southward  flowing 
watersheds  of  the  Mahoning  and  Beaver 
Rivers  from  the  watershed  of  the  Grand 
River,  which  flows  north  Into  Lake  Erie. 

A  manmade  canyon  more  than  100  feet 
deep  would  create  the  divide  cut. 

Just  north  of  the  divide  cut,  a  huge  reser- 
voir would  be  created  to  Insure  an  ample 
water  supply  for  the  waterway.  The  reser- 
voir would  be  filled  with  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  pumped  from  Lake  Erie. 

When  filled,  the  reservoir  would  cover  more 
than  71,000  acres  and  would  be  some  35  miles 
long. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Pish  and 
Wildlife  have  proposed  that  34.350  acres  be 
set  aside  around  the  reservoir  for  recreation 
sites  and  game  preserves. 

The  canal  would  flow  from  the  reservoir 
along  the  Grand  River  to  Palnesvllle  and 
then  on  to  Falrport  Harbor  and  Lake  Erie. 

Seven  locks  with  a  combined  lift  of  159 
feet  would  be  required  on  the  Beaver  and 
Mahoning  River  section  of  the  project.  Three 
more  locks,  with  a  combined  lift  of  271  feet, 
would  be  constructed  on  the  Grand  River 
l>etween  the  reservoir  and  Lake  Erie. 

Corps  officials  estimate  that  the  canal 
could  handle  traffic  on  a  year-round  basis. 
However,  Falrport  Harbor  would  be  closed 
from  December  to  April  each  year. 

Thus,  freight  would  have  to  be  stockpiled 
at  the  harbor  during  the  winter. 

The  cnnal  would  be  120  miles  long,  three 
times  longer  than  the  Panama  Canal  and  13 
miles  longer  than  the  Suez. 

At  Its  narrowest  point,  it  would  be  200 
feet  wide.  But  for  most  of  Its  length,  It 
would  be  300  feet  wide. 

Corps  engineers  believe  the  canal  would 
cost  more  than  $8  million  a  year  to  main- 
tain. 

Seven  years  and  more  than  8700  million 
will  be  required  to  construct  the  huge  proj- 
ect, according  to  the  engineers. 

But  when  finished,  they  believe  It  will 
carry  an  annual  average  of  80  million  tons 
of  freight  during  its  50-year  project  Ufespan. 

Like  most  public  works  of  Its  size  and 
scope,  the  canal  Is  justified  with  a  complex 
and  sometimes  bewildering  battery  of  fig- 
ures, estimates,  charts,  and  diagrams. 

But  for  the  American  taxpayer,  the  basic 
question  remains: 

Why  build  a  $1.25  billion  canal  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie? 

People  have  been  asking  this  question 
since  the  early  1820's,  when  the  project  was 
first  considered.  It  has  been  proposed  a 
number  of  times  since. 

Each  time.  It  was  rejected  by  various 
governmental  agencies  as  Unpractical  and 
economically  unsound. 

The  original  argument  for  the  canal,  that 
of  linking  two  major  shipping  routes,  re- 
mains the  same  today,  but  with  a  new 
twist. 

Supporters  point  hopefully  to  projected 
benefits  that  they  feel  will  sweep  across  the 
Nation  after  the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie 
are  joined. 

But  they  are  most  enthusiastic  over  the 
low-cost  transportation  the  canal  would  pro- 
vide to  landlocked  steel  Industries  in  the 
Youngstown  area. 

Some  95  percent  of  the  freight  that  is 
expected  to  travel  on  the  canal  will  be  coal 
and  Iron  ore.  the  basic  raw  materials  for 
steel  production. 

At  present,  Youngstown  area  steel  Indus- 
tries obtain  their  raw  materials  by  rail. 

Canal  boosters  maintain  water  transporta- 
tion would  be  less  than  half  the  cost  of  rail 
rates.  At  first,  the  corps  predicted  that  the 
canal  would  yield  annual  transpwrtation  sav- 
ings of  $138,100,000. 


Later,  higher  corps  officials  slashed  this 
figtu-e  to  $68,500,000. 

There  Is  no  doubt  there  would  be  savings 
for  the  steel  mills  In  the  Youngstown  area. 

While  economic  experts  hired  by  the  corps 
admit  that  the  canal  would  not  help  the 
Nation's  total  steel  output,  they  stress  that 
It  would  reverse  the  current  decline  of  the 
Youngstowu-Plttsburgh  area  In  the  ranks  of 
the  country's  major  steel  manufacturing 
centers. 

In  1950,  the  Youngstown-Plttsburgh  area 
produced  38.8  percent  of  the  total  national 
steel  output. 

Since  then,  It  has  dropped  to  33  percent  of 
the  total  national  production. 

Supporters  admit  that  the  steel  production 
In  the  Youngstown-Pittsbiurgh  area  has  not 
declined  over  the  years.  But  it  has  not 
grown  as  rabidly  as  it  has  In  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

If  the  canal  is  not  built,  corps  consulting 
economists  predict  that  the  Youngstown- 
Pittsburgh  area  will  produce  only  15.7  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  steel  production 
by  2025. 

However,  if  the  canal  Is  built,  the  area  will 
produce  25.7  percent. 

Supporters  feel  that  by  slowing  the  area's 
declining  role  In  American  steel  production, 
the  existing  economic  problems  In  the 
Youngstown-Plttsburgh  district  will  be 
reduced. 

Siuprislngly,  while  the  economic  consul- 
tants have  dealt  with  the  "Youngstown- 
Plttsburgh  area"  when  speaking  of  benefits 
to  the  economy,  Pittsburgh  leaders  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  canal. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
a  recent  survey  of  businesses  and  industries, 
received  a  strongly  negative  response  to  the 
project.  Included  in  those  industries  object- 
ing to  the  canal  were  major  steel  firms. 

Pittsbiu-gh  area  labor  leaders  and  city  offi- 
cials are  also  opposed  to  the  canal.  This 
opposition  is  echoed  all  the  way  to  the  State 
House  in  Harrisburg. 

In  fact,  canal  supporters  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  any  backing  In  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  seemingly  summed  up 
his  State's  opposition  when  he  said,  "The 
canal  would  make  it  cheaper  to  manufacture 
steel  In  Youngstown,  but  only  because  the 
taxpayers  would  pay  for  the  transportation." 

Scott  continued:  "Even  this  benefit  would 
be  offset  by  losses  of  steel  production  and 
employment  In  the  steelworks  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  the  upper  Ohio  Valley,  Johns- 
town,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  probably 
even  Buffalo  and  Chicago." 

While  Pennsylvania  leaders  are  obviously 
worried  about  the  canal's  effect  on  their 
economy,  the  leaders  of  19  major  railroads 
are  even  more  fearful. 

The  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Association,  an  or- 
ganization formed  by  the  railroads  to  oppose 
the  canal,  predicts  that  the  canal  wotild 
indeed  result  In  transportation  savings  for 
the  steel  Industry,  but  at  a  staggering  cost 
to  railroad  employment  and  revenue. 

Labeling  the  project  a  "planned  disaster," 
the  rails  warn  that  more  than  7,500  workers 
in  10  States  will  lose  their  Jobs  if  the  canal 
is  built. 

Ohio  railroads  claim  that  3.679  workers 
win  be  laid  off  If  the  project  goes  through. 
This,  they  say.  will  result  In  an  annual  pay- 
roll loss  of  $26,888,263. 

In  recommending  construction  of  the  canal 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  discounted  recom- 
mendations of  the  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
economic  consultants  hired  by  the  engineers 
to  determine  the  economic  effects  of  the 
canal. 

While  the  corps  used  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  transportation  data  obtained  by 
the  consulting  economics  firm.  It  used  few 
of  its  conclusions. 

A  corps  spokesman  explained:  "These,  we 
felt,  were  the  Little  firm's  opinions.    Based 


on  data  our  people  obtained,  we  felt  their 
opinions  were  Incorrect." 

Nevertheless,  the  corps  paid  the  Little  firm 
$75,000  for  the  study  and  its  conclusions. 

These  conclusions  were : 

The  canal  would  force  the  railroads  to 
lower  their  rates,  but  the  rails  would  con- 
tinue to  carry  most  of  the  freight. 

The  canal  would  not  create  new,  diversi- 
fied Industry  In  the  area. 

Steel  prices  would  not  be  reduced. 

Total  U.S.  steel  output  would  not  be 
Increased. 

Area  coal  production  would  not  be  affected. 

The  canal  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
region's  total  economy — aside  from  the  $1.25 
billion  that  would  be  spent  to  build  It. 

The  corps  objected  most  strongly  to  the 
Little  Co.'s  Information  concerning  project- 
ed rates. 

After  the  economists  presented  their  re- 
port, the  corps  undertook  Its  own  study  and 
produced  new  projected  rates  that  Indicated 
the  rails  could  not  compete  with  the  barges. 

The  railroads  registered  sliarp  protests  over 
the  corps'  new  figures.  They  felt  they  did 
not  reflect  technological  advancements  cur- 
rently being  made  and  planned  for  by  tlie 
rails. 

Further,  the  railroads  charged  that  the 
corps  figured  the  lowest  possible  barge  rates 
and  the  highest  possible  rail  rates  to  pro- 
duce their  net  savings  figures. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Council  of  Lake 
Erie  Ports  issued  a  sharply  critical  state- 
ment on  the  corps'  canal  proposal  and  its 
figures. 

The  council,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  14  major  ports  on  Lake  Erie, 
charged,  "the  report  contains  so  many  im- 
ponderables and  omissions  that  authoriza- 
tion should  not  be  considered  until  a  more 
comprehensive  study  can  be  made." 

Like  the  railroads,  the  Council  of  Lake 
Erie  Ports  felt  the  corps  had  used  "unreal- 
istic figures,"  which  showed  rail  rates  at 
their  worst  and  barge  rates  at  their  best. 

The  corps  insists,  however,  that  its  pro- 
jected barge  rates  would  produce  an  aver- 
age annual  savings  of  $68,500,000. 

These  savings  alone  would  barely  Justify 
the  cost  of  a  $1.25  billion  canal,  the  corps 
admits. 

But  the  corps  felt  that  the  project  would 
provide  additional  benefits  besides  the  trans- 
portation savings. 

They  listed  benefits  obtained  for  the  pro- 
posed recreational  facilities  at  the  Grand 
River  Reservoir. 

The  huge,  manmade  lake  would  supply 
the  northern  end  of  the  canal  with  water 
pumped  from  Lake  Erie. 

It  would  also  serve  as  a  vast  recreational 
center  with  34,350  acres  set  aside  aroimd 
the  reservoir  for  hunting,  fishing,  swimming, 
boating,  and  camping  areas. 

The  corps  determined  that  the  benefits 
that  would  be  obtained  from  recreation  at 
the  Grand  River  Reservoir  were  worth  $21,- 
500,000  a  year. 

Further,  the  corps  valued  the  wildlife  ben- 
efits from  the  reservoir  at  $1,281,000. 

And  finally,  the  corps  placed  a  value  of 
$2,750,000  annually  on  fiood  control  benefits 
from  the  reservoir  and  the  canal. 

This  brought  the  total  annual  benefits  to 
$94,100,000. 

The  engineers  figured  the  total  annual 
costs  of  the  canal  at  $55,800,000. 

Using  these  flgtires,  the  corps  gave  the 
project  a  cost-benefit  ratio  of  1.7  •  ♦  •  or  a 
return  of  $1.70  for  each  dollar  spent  on  the 
canal. 

Canal  opponents,  however,  charged  that 
the  corps'  coet-beneflt  ratio  was  completely 
false. 

First,  they  said,  the  corps  left  out  the  costs 
of  a  major  harbor  at  the  Lake  Erie  end  of  the 
canal. 
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Also,  they  noted  the  corps  falle< 
the  costs  of  terminal  facilities  aloqg 
at  variotls  plants  and  cities. 

These  costs,  the  opponents  snl< 
more  than  $150  million. 

These  facilities  would  be  paid 
Interests  •  •  •  which  could  be 
the  State  of  Ohio,  to  private 

Opponents  also  echoed  a 
project  which   was   originally 
1955   Hoover   Commission    In 
previous  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  cankl 

The  Conunisslon  slapped  the  pr^' 
plan   for  failing   to   consider   thi 
losses  that  the  canal  would  create 
road  and   trucking  Industries 
Lake  Erie  ports. 

The  railroads,  using  the  Corp 
canal  tonnages,  claim  they  will  siiSer 
revenue  loss  of  $225  million  a  year. 

The    railroads    hardest    hit   by 
would  be  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
peake  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  & 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  Tork 

Lake  Erie  port  operators  also  a] 
severe  economic  damages  that  the; 
be  Inflicted  by  the  canal. 

As  Indicated  In  the  corps"  repott 
percent  of  the  freight  carried  or 
would  be  coal  and  iron  ore 

At  present  most  of  the  materfcl 
by  the  major  Ohio  lake  ports  Is  cofel 
ore. 

Lake  ports  In  Toledo.  Ashtabula  Sandusky, 
Cleveland.  Huron  and  Lorain  woul  i  lose  large 
amounts  of  freight  according  to  flfiu'es  listed 
in  the  corps  report. 

The  corps  did  not  place  an 
on  the  hardshlpw  that  the  canal 
for  the  railroads,  or  existing  lake 

Nor  did  the  corps  give  a  value 
the  canal  would  have  on  Cleveland 

Cleveland  civic  and  industrial  1 
been  sharply  opposed  to  the  pro 
opposition  stems  from  two  pages 
nomlcs  phase  of  the  overall  canal 

These    pages    show    that    If 
built,  the  Cleveland-Detroit  area 
try  will  suffer  badly. 

At   present,   the   mills   In    the 
Detroit    area    produce    10.6 
Nation's    total    steel    output. 
town-Pittsburgh  area  produces 

If  the  canal  Is  not  built,  the 
Detroit  area  will  produce  18.1 
Nation's  steel  production,  while 
town-Pittsburgh   area  will 
percent  In  2025. 

However,  if  the  canal  is  built 
in   the  Cleveland-Detroit  area 
drop  from  their  present  rank  In 
level  of  steel  production. 

The  canal  will  help  the  Youngsfcwn-Pltts- 
burgh  area,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Cleve- 
land-Detroit area  according  to  th«  engineers' 
own  figures. 

Supporters  of  the  canal  admit 
land  continues  to  oppose  the  ca 
ably  will  not  be  built.    So.  earlier 
an   attempt   was   made   to   woo 

Retired   Cleveland   port    direct* 
Rogers,  was  hired  as  a  consultant 
connecting  Waterways,  Inc.,  one 
nizatlons  boosting  the  canal. 

Shortly  after  going  to  work  foi 
supporters,  Rogers  proposed  a  29- 
wall  that  would  extend  along  thi 
Lake  Erie  from  the  mouth  of  tl^ 
Falrport  Harbor  to  Cleveland. 

The  canal  traffic  could  travel  llehlnd  this 
breakwall  to  Cleveland,  Rogers  explained. 
Cleveland  could  become  the  major  canal  port 
instead  of  small  Falrport  Harbor. 

It  would  cost  more  than  $200  hilllion  he 
added. 
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To    date,     Cleveland     officials 
reacted  to  Rogers'  proposal. 

In  their  own  study  of  the 
the  railroads'  Upper  Ohio  Valley 
leveled  the  heaviest  blow  at  the  em 
cost-benefits  ratio. 
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In  the  650-page  report  created  by  civil 
engineers,  economists  and  transportation  ex- 
perts hired  by  the  railroad,  the  association 
said  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  project, 
taxpayers  would  receive  20  cents  In  benefits. 

The  association  based  its  cost-beneflts 
tatio  on  the  following  points: 

1.  The  actual  cost  of  construction  will  be 
nearly  $2  billion,  or  more  than  twice  the 
corps'  estimate. 

2.  Cost  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions  would  be  at  least  $272  mil- 
lion, or  more  than  three  times  the  engineers' 
original  estimate  of  §35  million. 

The  association  report  questioned  the 
recreational  benefits  of  the  Grand  River 
Reservoir  and  the  practicality  of  pumping 
water  from  Lake  Erie  to  fill  the  manmade 
lake. 

In  the  engineers'  report.  It  was  noted  that 
the  reservoir  water  level  would  have  a  7- 
foot  fluctuation.  Water  would  be  drained 
into  the  canal  during  dry  periods  in  the 
summer,  when  the  lake  would  be  used  the 
most  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  association  charged  that  with  a  7-foot 
decrease  In  the  reservoir's  water  level,  the 
water  would  be  surrounded  by  a  mudflat 
more  than  100  feet  wide.  "This,"  opponents 
said,  "would  not  make  the  most  attractive 
recreational  area." 

Further,  the  association  raised  the  possi- 
ble danger  to  the  water  level  of  Lake  Erie 
from  pumpage  to  the  reservoir. 

This  fear  for  Lake  Erie's  water  level  has 
been  echoed  by  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority,  which  controls  the  hydroelectric 
facilities  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  power  authority  has  filed  an  official 
statement  of  opposition  to  the  canal  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  endanger  the  lake's 
water  supply. 

Also  fearful  of  the  canal's  effect  on  Lake 
Erie  Is  the  Great  Lakes  Commission,  an 
organization  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  various  States  surrounding  the  lake. 

Corps  engineers  predict  that  the  pumpage 
of  water  from  Lake  Erie  into  the  huge  reser- 
voir will  not  alter  the  level  of  Lake  Erie. 

But  opponents  warn  that  "making  sure 
millions  and  millions  of  gallons  flow  north 
instead  of  south  will  be  all  but  Impossible 
due  to  the  divide  cut  south  of  the  reservoir." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
billion  dollar  project  Is  the  silent  treatment 
given  It  in  Columbus. 

Ohio's  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  and  his  job- 
conscious  development  department  are 
known  nationally  for  their  Instant  enthusi- 
asm towards  new  investments  In  the  Buckeye 
State. 

But  Rhodes  has  stayed  out  of  the  canal 
battle.  He  has  not  given  It  his  support,  or 
opposition. 

Considering  the  canal  Is  one  of  the  largest 
Federal  projects  ever  proposed  for  Ohio, 
Rhodes'  silence  is  remarkable. 

During  the  recent  program  to  hire  a  $200- 
milllon-plus  atom  smasher  to  the  Ravenna 
Arsenal  area  Rhodes  organized  one  of  the 
strongest  drives  In  the  Nation.  And  he 
fought  strongly  to  keep  discord  in  Ohio  at 
a  minimum. 

But  no  speeches  have  been  made  from  the 
Governor's  office  about  the  $1.25  billion  canal. 

One  State  official  explained  the  silence, 
saying.  "No  one  Is  really  sure  what  this  thing 
will  do. 

"On  the  surface.  It  looks  good.  But  when 
you  get  into  It,  there  are  a  lot  of  questions 
nobody  seems  to  want  to  answer." 

*  •  *  «  * 

At  present,  the  organizations  lending  offi- 
cial support  to  the  canal  are  smaller  in  num- 
ber than  those  opposing  It. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  Industrial  Council 
is  strongly  In  favor  of  the  project.  So  is 
Interconnecting  Waterways.  Inc..  a  lobby 
organization  created  by  the  council. 

The  Ohio  Highway  and  Turnpike  Associa- 
tion, lobby  g^oup  composed  of  paving  con- 


tractors, cement  manufacturers,  and  other 
firms  related  to  the  heavy  construction  in- 
dustry, is  giving  Its  full  support  to  the  proj- 
ect along  with  the  Ohio  Operating  Engi- 
neers Union. 

The  canal  will  have  little  direct  effect  on 
the  Akron  area  if  it  Is  constructed. 

In  fact,  according  to  industrial  leaders  in 
Akron,  any  possible  effect  might  be  a  nega- 
tive one. 

At  present,  a  large  amount  of  crude  rubber 
Is  unloaded  at  Ashtabula  Harbor  from  boats 
that  have  traveled  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The  rubber  Industry  spokesmen  say  It 
would  not  pay  to  transfer  the  crude  rubber 
from  the  seaway  boats  to  barges  because  of 
high  handling  costs.  Hence,  they  would  not 
u.se  the  canal. 

They  note  that  because  the  canal  would 
take  away  a  major  portion  of  the  freight 
from  existing  lake  ports,  the  port's  ability 
to  handle  other  freight  would  suffer. 

In  recent  years,  the  rubber  industry  has 
invested  heavily  in  a  program  to  unload 
crude  rubber  at  the  Ashtabula  Harbor. 

The  harbor  would  be  hurt  by  the  canal. 
Industry  leaders  fear.  And  the  Industry's 
Investments  would  be  endangered. 

Trucking  spokesmen  In  Akron  are  less 
quick  to  comment  on  the  canal  than  their 
counterparts   in   industry. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  Trucking  Associa- 
tion opposes  the  project,  the  Ohio  trucking 
group  has  remained  silent. 

Today,  the  various  factions  across  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Nation  are  waiting 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Board  for  River 
and  Harbors  to  rule  on  the  project. 

This  group  currently  is  evaluating  the 
material  and  recommendations  from  the 
corps. 

In  the  near  future,  possibly  within  a 
month,  the  Engineers  Board  will  act  on  the 
corps'  proposal  to  build  the  canal. 

It  could  do  one  of  three  things. 

It  could  refuse  to  approve  the  project. 
This  would  finish  the  issue. 

It  could  return  the  project  to  the  corps  for 
further  study.  This  Is  what  has  happened 
in  the  past. 

It  could  approve  the  project  and  In  time 
the  proposal  would  be  sent  to  Congress. 


MADAME  CHIANG 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  years  billions  of  dollars  of  our 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  paid  out  to 
maintain  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Now  Ma- 
dame Chiang  Kai-shek  is  in  this  coun- 
try reportedly  to  appeal  for  more  money 
for  this  boastful  former  corrupt  warlord. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  long 
since  have  stopped  pouring  American 
dollars  into  this  rathole.  There  was 
talk  for  political  purposes  some  10  years 
ago  that  we  should  unleash  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  for  invasion  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land to  free  the  Chinese  from  communist 
rule.  Of  course,  the  American  people 
were  not  informed  then  that  unleashing 
Chiang  Kai-shek  meant  logistical  sup- 
ptort,  so-called,  and  protecting  him  with 
our  7th  Fleet  and  war  planes. 

What  is  that  logistic  support  that  this 
warlord  sought  then  and  is  apparently 
seeking  now?  It  is  that  we  provide  our 
air  power  and  our  transports  and  our 
7th  Fleet  to  fight  and  kill  Chinese  civil- 
ians— men,  women  and  children — as  well 
as  the  armed  forces  of  Red  China  in  order 
to  land  some  of  the  troops  of  Taiwan 
that  have  been  trained  over  the  years 
under  American  direction  and  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  American  taxpayers. 
Then  he  would  need  our  air  forces  and 
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GI's  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
beachhead.  Except  for  the  protection 
of  our  Air  Force  and  7th  Fleet  this 
boastful  warlord  would  have  been  driven 
from  Taiwan  some  years  ago.  Unfor- 
tunately we  Americans  have  a  bear 
by  the  tail — Chiang  Kai-shek.  We 
should  let  go. 

The  most  fantastic  proposal  that  he 
has  made  recently,  and  no  doubt  Ma- 
dame Chiang  Kai-shek  will  make  in 
speeches  in  this  country  and  in  talks 
with  any  Government  oflBcials  who  listen 
to  her,  is  that  we  invite  some  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  600,000  troops  to  participate 
in  the  Vietnamese  war.  All  Chiang  and 
Madame  Chiang  request  of  this  country 
is  that  the  United  States  should  furnish 
all  logistic  support,  meaning  protection 
by  our  air  power  and  fleet  of  the  10,000 
or  more  soldiers  who  would  be  moved 
from  Taiwan  to  South  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  required  that 
the  United  States  fully  clothe  these 
troops,  equip  them  completely  with  arras 
and  ammunition,  pay  them,  and  feed  and 
maintain  them  during  such  time  as  they 
were  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  a  stupid  and  foolhardy  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  even  a  token  force  of  100  of  these 
troops  to  be  transported  to  Vietnam. 
Chiang's  army  has  grown  old  in  parading 
and  sti-utting  around  Taiwan.  His  sol- 
diers may  apparently  parade  well  and 
look  good  except  somewhat  overage.  It 
is  certain  that  they  would  have  to  under- 
go training  of  some  months  before  they 
could  possibly  be  of  any  service  in  com- 
bat. The  only  thing  accomplished  by  our 
permitting  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  unleash 
some  of  his  soldiers  for  service  in  South 
Vietnam  would  be  to  aggravate  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  Red  China. 

For  18  years  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
been  boasting  about  his  making  an  at- 
tack on  mainland  China  and  conquering 
the  Red  Chinese.  His  boast  is  that  fol- 
lowing his  landing  with  our  logistic  sup- 
port and  the  backing  of  our  7th  Fleet  the 
peasants  of  Red  China  would  rise  in  re- 
volt. He  overlooks  the  fact  that  very 
few  peasants  among  the  700  million  Red 
Chinese  have  any  guns  or  ammunition 
and  that  modern  wars  cannot  be  won  by 
hurling  stones  or  fighting  the  enemy 
with  bare  hands.  Nor  could  anyone  be 
certain  the  Chinese  peasants  prefer  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek.  It  is  utter  folly  that  after 
all  this  time  we  still  support  and  main- 
tain this  so-called  Generalissimo.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  supcrduper  war 
hawks  in  this  country  will  echo  Madame 
Chiang's  plea  that  the  United  States 
should  immediately  perpetrate  a  Pearl 
Harbor — engage  in  a  day  of  infamy — by 
destroying  Red  China's  cinide  nuclear 
installations. 

This  lady's  visit  to  the  United  States 
accomplishes  nothing  except  embarrass- 
ment to  administration  leaders.  Let  us 
hope  they  ignore  her.  The  facts  are  that 
the  Vietnamese,  those  who  live  in  the 
south  as  well  as  in  the  north,  regard  the 
Chinese  as  their  natural  enemies.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  Vietnamese  have 
fought  and  beaten  back  the  Chinese  in- 
vaders. In  fact,  the  troops  of  this  cor- 
rupt old  warlord  Chiang  Kai-shek  in- 
vaded Vietnam  around  1947  directly  after 
World  War  II  and  looted  and  killed  in 


the  northern  area  of  Vietnam.  The 
President  of  North  Vietnam,  Ho  Chi- 
minh,  was  imprisoned  in  a  cell  for  a 
year  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  It  is 
untimely  that  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
has  come  to  this  country  for  anything 
other  than  personal  reasons  and  to  see 
what  a  free  counti-y  looks  like  in  contrast 
with  Taiwan.  Were  we  to  permit  any  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  aimed  forces  to  march 
along  with  our  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam, 
even  though  none  of  them  fired  a  gun, 
there  would  be  danger  that  their  pres- 
ence along  with  our  own  GI's  would  pro- 
voke Chinese  Communist  intervention. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
OCCUPATION  OF  LITHUANIA  BY 
SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
there  was  an  impressive  gathering  in  my 
State  of  Rhode  Islanders  of  Lithuanian 
extraction,  deploring  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  occupation  of  Lithuania  by 
Soviet  Russia.  The  assembly,  which  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  St.  Casimir's  Church 
in  Providence,  voted  unanimously  to  con- 
tinue Lithuania's  brave  and  unrelenting 
fight  to  regain  independence.  The  words 
of  their  resolution  desei-ve  the  thought- 
ful considerfftion  of  everyone  who  treas- 
ures the  precious  right  of  political  self- 
determination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Resolution  Approved  by  Rhode  Islanders  of 

LrrHUANiAN    Extraction   on   Occasion   of 

25th   Anniversary  of  Soviet   Occupation 

Whereas  Soviet  communism  has  demon- 
strated by  principle  and  by  act  that  Its  whole 
purpose  is  the  domination  of  the 'world  by 
the  proletariat  through  the  ruthless  destruc- 
tion and  annihilation  of  all  existing  forms 
of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia  by  force  of  arms;  and 

Whereas  Soviet  Rxissia  has  deported  nearly 
400,000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentration 
camps  in  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  slave  labor  and  death;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and  Lat- 
vians sincerely  desire,  fight  and  die  for  their 
national  Independence  and  liberation;  and 

Whereas  Lithuania  has  been  for  over  20 
years  unjustly  subjugated  by  Soviet  Rus.sia 
which  has  to  this  date  steadfastly  refused  to 
permit  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  hold  free 
elections :  Now  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  Presid3nt  of 
the  United  States.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  for  their  many  kindnesses 
shown  the  Lithuanian  cause,  which  caused 
the  free  world  to  recall  and  keep  in  mind  the 
atrocities  committed  upon  Lithuania  and 
other  Baltic  nations  by  Soviet  Russia;  and 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  our  Government  take  im- 
mediate and  concrete  steps  to  compel  Soviet 
Russia  to  leave  the  territory  of  Lithuania, 
to  return  free  elections  in  Lithuania  imder 
supervision  of  the  United  Nations;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  representatives  of  free 
Lithuania  be  given  a  full  fledged  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  which  would  permit  her  to 
state  her  righteous  case  to  the  world. 

Rev.  Vaclovas  Martinktjsm, 

Chairinan. 
John  A.  Stoskus, 

Secretary, 


THE  $22  MIT  J  JON  PAYMENT  TO  OKI- 
NAWA IN  pretreaty  claims 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  recent  Senate  vote  to  pay  Oki- 
nawans  $22  million  in  pretreaty  claims, 
I  thought  that  my  colleagues  would  be 
interested  in  editorial  comment  on  our 
action  by  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  the 
major  morning  newspaper  in  Hawaii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Righting  a  Wrong 

Amid  news  of  far  bigger  spending  and 
more  heated  problems  this  month  was  the 
important  report  that  the  U.S.  Senate  voted 
to  pay  Okinawans  $22  million  in  claims 
stemming  from  our  postwar  occupation. 

This  has  been  called  righting  an  old  wrong. 
It  is  a  progressive  step  from  the  standpoint 
of  Justice,  morality,  and  good  international 
politics. 

Most  of  the  claims — about  $15  million — are 
for  rental  of  land  that  was  seized  by  occupa- 
tion forces.  The  rest  covers  property  dam- 
age, death,  and  injuries  to  Okinawans. 

Okinawa  was  part  of  the  Japanese  empire 
when  it  was  invaded  In  March  of  1945.  In 
the  1952  peace  treaty,  Japan  waived  all  war 
claims  for  itself  and  its  nationals,  a  fact 
cited  as  taking  away  any  legal  obligation  by 
the  United  States  or  Japan. 

But  clearly  U.S.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inovye 
was  right  when  he  told  the  Senate  recently 
that  this  country  should  not  let  fine  points 
of  international  law  obscure  the  fact  that  it 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  protection 
and  administration  of  the  islanders  In  1945. 

The  claims  would  go  to  about  180,000  fam- 
ilies. With  an  average  of  five  members  to 
a  family,  the  claims  would  benefit  about 
400,000  people,  perhaps  half  the  Oklnawan 
population. 

It  is,  in  brief,  an  expression  of  good  will 
and  Justice  to  a  people  who,  through  some 
good  reasons  and  unfriendly  agitation,  have 
often  Indicated  restlessness  at  U.S.  rule. 

The  action  is  even  more  impressive  this 
year  because  it  is  taken  with  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  administration  which  has  not  sup- 
ported past  attempts  of  Inodye  and  other 
members  of  Hawaii's  Congressional  delega- 
tion to  help  the  Okinawans. 

Favorable  action  in  the  House  can  be  ex- 
pected on  this  basis,  and  Hawaii  can  again 
take  some  satisfaction  for  a  role  in  helping 
our  Pacific  neighbors. 


EXEMPTION    OF    POSTAGE    COSTS 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  REPORTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  ' 
July  21,  1965  I  introduced  a  bill— S. 
2314 — to  provide  for  payment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  postage  costs  in  the 
required  distribution  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  form  No.  1099  information  re- 
turns to  individuals  who  receive  $10  or 
more  in  interest  or  dividends.  On  July 
30, 1  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  H. 
Lynch,  Jr.,  assistant  general  counsel  of 
the  Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Finns, 
endorsing  my  bill.    As  Mr.  Lynch  wrote: 

We  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  really  tremen- 
dous effort  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
Congress  to  lighten  the  tax  burden  on  our 
expanding  economy.  Income  tax  rates  have 
been  reduced.  Income  tax  forma  have  been 
simplified;  and,  Just  recently,  the  President 
signed  legislation  which  eliminated,  or  sub- 
stantially reduced,  a  great  number  of  out- 
moded excise  taxes. 

We  are  confronted,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  rising  costs  to  industry  and  the  Individ- 
ual of  tax  compliance.    Those  costs.  In  many 
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I  am  grateful,  indeed, 
judsrment,  speaking  for 
of  Stock  Exchange  Finns 
is  a  constructive  step  in 
tion  towards  solving  at  1 
tliis  increasingly  serious 

I   ask   unanimous 
Lynch's  letter  be  printed 

There  being  no  object 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Association 
Stock  Exchan 
New  York.  N.Y 
Re  S.  2314. 

Hon.  R.  Vance  Hastke, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Habtkje: 
Association  of  Stock  Exchange 
(pend — most    warmly    and 
jour  constructive  effort  to 
burdensome  cost  on  Americah 
thoroughly    support    your    b 
amend  chapter  57  »t  title  3! 
Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
malls  in  making  reports  n 
certain  payments  to  others  i 

The  association,  for  your 
ready  reference,  is  the  volun 
nization  for  some  600 
New   York   Stock   Exchange 
ship,  which  is  nationwide,  ii 
affected  by   the  present 
regvilations  of  the  Internal 
We  believe   that  your  bill 
ease  this  increasingly  oneroi^ 
more    Importantly,    to   resol 
conflict       between      this 
dynamic  economic  philosoptfy 
regulatory  pattern. 

We  pee.  o  i   the  one  hand 
mendous  effort  by  President 
Congress  to  lighten  the  tax 
expanding  economy.     Incomf 
been  reduced.    Income  tax 
Bimplifled;   and.  just  recently 
signed  legislation  which 
stantially  reduced,  a  great 
moded  excise  taxes. 

We   are   confronted,   on 
with  the  rising  costs  to 
dividual  of  tax  compliaace. 
many  arear.  aic  ;;t  or  near  t 
ceedlng  any  benefits  that  m.T 
from  tax  reduction  and 
is  beamed  to  an  area  where 
has  become  acute. 

Our    association    has    calle 
repeated  attention  to  these  a 
needless  tax  compliance  costs 
ties  industry  and  for  other  fli 
tions  as  well.     While  we  are 
the  need  for  realistic  com 
to  insure  enforcement  of  the 
to  guarantee  that  every 
his  proper  tax  load,  we 
pelUng  questions:    At  what 
cost  of  tax  compliance 
Industry  outweigh  the  tax 
by  Government?    Is  It  fair  to 
and   procedures   on   the 
comnnunity  that  result  In 
excessive — admintstrativ*  cosi  s 
Government's  rightfid 
be  somewhat  easier? 

Our  prime  case  in  point  Is 
ternnl  Revenue  Code  presentl  ' 
OTS,  including  nominees,  to 
ernment  inform.Ttion  returns 
aggregate  amount  paid  to  tp. 
to  furnish  a  like  statement 
himself.    Our  member  firms 
of  the  securities  industry,  and 
institutions  arft^  thus  required 
payers  with  a  completely 
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formation.      This    makes    the    postage    cost 
feature  even  more  unpalatable. 

I  say  "useless  information"  with  good  rea- 
son: Our  member  firms  already  supply  their 
customers  with  monthly  or  quarterly  item- 
ized statements  which  contain  not  only  a 
record  of  their  stockholdings  and  securities 
transactions,  but  also  a  record  of  all  dividend 
and  Interest  payments  credited  to  them  dur- 
ing the  month.  These  customer  statements 
itemize  siirh  dtiidonds  and  Interest  pay- 
ments received  from  the  corporate  payors 
by  the  broker  as  nominee  for  his  customer. 
These  statements  are  what  the  customer- 
taxpayer  uses  in  preparing  his  income  tax 
return.  This  is  the  information  he  must 
have  in  order  to  properly  prepare  his  in- 
come tax  return — not  some  aggregate  figure 
on  a  Government-prescribed  form  which  is 
meaningless  to  him  and,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  broker  who  prepared  It. 

We  have  attempted — many  times,  and  with 
a  marked  lack  of  success — to  convince  IRS 
that  furnishing  such  information  to  our 
customers  Is  a  wholly  unnecessary,  exces- 
sively expensive  duplication  of  data  already 
available. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  your  bill,  S. 
£314,  is  a  constructive  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion towards  solving  at  least  a  part  of  this 
increasingly  serious  problem.  We  hope  the 
bill  receives  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service.  If  there  is  any  way  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Stock  Exchange  Firms  can  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you  in  expediting  its 
passage,  please  let  me  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Lynch,  Jr., 
Assistant  General  Counsel. 


THE  V/HEAT  SHIPPING 
REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McCiovERN]  appeared  on  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.'s  "Today"  show 
to  discuss  with  Sander  Vanocur  the  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  of  commercial 
sales  of  wheat  to  Russia  and  Eastern 
European  countries  must  move  in  Ameri- 
tan  ships. 

The  requirement  has  simply  prevented 
any  sales  occurring,  as  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  explained. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
made  such  a  fine  and  clear  explanation  of 
the  issue  that  many  of  us  are  getting  a 
heavy  volume  of  mail  expressing  wonder 
that  the  regulation  exists. 

Because  of  the  mail  in  regard  to  the 
broadcast,  I  obtained  a  transcript  of  it 
and  believe  others  would  benefit  from 
having  a  copy  available.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Today  Show 
(On  NBC  Television,  Aug.  24,  1965. 
Washington,  D.C.) 
Frank  Blair.  The  recent  purchase  by  the 
Soviet  trnion  of  Canadian  wheat  has  caused 
a   stir   among    Democratic   and    Republican 
Senators     from     wheat     producing     States. 
They're   seeking   to   have   the   White    House 
change  the  requirements  set  during   Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration  that  50  per- 
cent of  such  U.S.  wheat  exports  be  shipped  in 
U.S.  vessels.     This  requirement,  the  Senators 
believe,  so  raises  the  cost  for  the  Soviets  that 
they  will  no  longer  buy  our  wheat. 

One  of  the  Senators  who   is  leading  the 
fight  agains  the  requirement  Is  George  Mc- 


GovERN,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota.  He  is 
in  our  Washington  studios  this  morning  with 
"Today"  show's  Washington  correspondent 
Sander  Vanocur.    Sander? 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Senator  McGovern,  since 
the  Soviet  Union  has  recently  purchased 
almost  a  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  wheat, 
mostly  from  Canada,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue purchasing  Western  wheat  for  the  next 
few  years,  why  can't  the  American  wheat 
farmer  get  a  share  of  this  market,  since  the 
principle  of  silling  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
w  s  seemln'Tly  approved  in  1963? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  the  American 
wheat  farmer  should  have  a  share  of  this 
business.  We  have  about  800  to  900  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  surplus  in  this  country, 
i::  our  reserve  stocks,  a  good  part  of  which 
we  ought  to  sell.  We  have  another  big 
crop  coming  on  this  year,  and  as  you  say, 
we  made  a  policy  decision  3  years  ago  that 
It  was  in  our  national  interest  to  sell  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe,  then,  very  mistakenly, 
in  my  view,  we  put  on  an  administrative 
ruling  that  required  that  50  percent  of  any 
wheat  that  we  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  must 
move  In  American  ships,  and  that  simplv 
raises  the  price,  anywhere  from  11  to  15 
cents  a  bushel,  to  the  buyer,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  are  not 
buying  any  American  wheat.  They're  going 
to  Canada.  Australia,  France,  or  Argentina, 
and  completely  bypassing  the  American 
market,  and  as  long  as  that  shipping  restric- 
tion exists,  we're  not  going  to  sell  any  wheat, 
in  my  view,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Vanocttr.  Senator,  was  this  an  ad- 
ministrative decision  by  President  Kennedj  's 
r.dmlnistrrtlon,  in  1963,  or  did  Congress 
have  to  do  It? 

Senator  McGovern.  The  Congress  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  It.  It  was  a 
decision  ■  that  was  reached  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  at  the  time  of  the  Russlnn 
wheat  proposal  In  1963.  My  understandii!<; 
is  that  that  restriction  was  placed  on  the 
deal  as  a  means  of  winning  support  from 
some  of  the  maritime  unions.  Actually,  it 
hasn't  'leiped  them  in  any  way  at  all,  be- 
cause the  net  result  of  that  restriction 
placed  by  the  administration,  it's  been  con- 
tinued by  the  present  administration,  has 
been  to  deny  us  any  opportunity  to  sell 
wheat  In  Eastern  Europe,  so  when  we  talk 
about  requiring  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
and  other  grains  that  might  move  into  that 
part  of  the  world  going  in  American  ships. 
we're  actually  talking  about  50  percent  of 
nothing.  We're  not  helping  the  maritime 
unions:  we're  not  helping  anyone,  and  we're 
depriving  the  wheat  farmers  of  this  country 
of  an  opportunity  to  sell  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  countries 
.  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Senator,  tell  me  first,  what 
Is  the  size  of  the  potential  market,  given 
Soviet  agricultural  dllBcultles? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  I  would  estimate 
that  this  year,  the  Soviets  may  be  in  the 
market  for  as  much  as  14  or  15  million  to:^-s 
of  wheat.  Now,  they  have  recently  com- 
pleted arrangements  with  the  Canadians, 
and  a  smaller  deal  with  the  Argentines,  and 
a  somewhat  smaller  deal  with  the  French,  tT 
purchase  somewhere  around  7  million  tons, 
but  every  indication  is,  that  before  the  end 
of  this  year,  they're  going  to  need  another 
6  or  7  million  tons.  Now,  the  Canadians 
have  just  about  exhausted  their  capacity  to 
meet  that  need.  Their  port  facilities  are 
strained  to  the  limit;  their  shipping  oppor- 
tunities are  almost  fully  utilized,  and  they're 
contracted  now  for  almost  the  maximum 
amount  of  wheat  they  can  deliver. 

■Mr.  Vanocur.  Put  this  In  dollar  figures  on 
a  yearly  basis.  > 
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Senator  McGovern.  Well,  I  would  say 
somewhere  around  a  billion  dollars  this  year. 
Now,  last  year,  the  Russians  purchased 
something  over  a  half,  a  billion  dollars  In 
wheat  from  the  Western  World,  and  they're 
going  to  be  in  the  market  this  year  for  an 
even  larger  amount,  from  all  indications. 
The  evidence  we  have  Is  that  this  year,  their 
crop  is  no  better  than  it  wa.«  in  1963,  which 
was  a  bad  year.  "I'hey  had  a  somewhat  \xX.- 
ter  crop  in  i964,  although  It  was  not  par- 
ticularly a  good  harvest.  Now.  from  what  we 
can  learn,  they're  back  to  the  level  of  about 
1963,  in  terms  of  production,  so  that  I  would 
think  there's  still  a  half  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  potential  business  that  has  not  yet 
been  completed   in  this  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  And  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  every  indication 
is  that  tor  the  next  few  years,  they're  going 
to  be  in  the  market  for  several  billion  tons 
of  wheat  each  year,  in  the  Western  World. 
There's  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  we 
wouldn't  get  at  least  half,  and  maybe  more 
than  half,  of  that  business. 

In  other  words,  we're  talking  about  per- 
haps as  much  as  $250  million  in  wheat 
sales  that  the  United  States  could  make, 
were  it  not  for  this  restriction  on  shipping, 
what  I  referred  to  as  a  self-defeating  re- 
striction; it's  a  restriction  that  doesn't  help 
anyone. 

The  maddening  thing  about  it  is  that  It 
applies  only  to  grain.  This  is  not  a  restric- 
tion that  is  applied  to  machinery.  We  can 
sell  automobiles,  steel,  tractors,  industrial 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  move  it 
in  any  ships  that  we  want  to.  There's  no  re- 
striction at  all  on  the  shipping,  but  when 
it  comes  to  wheat,  something  that  people  can 
eat  and  that  they  can't  shoot  back  at  us  in 
the  form  of  ammunition,  we  apply  this  re- 
striction that  in  effect  just  takes  us  out  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  I  want  to  get  back  to  1963. 
It  is  commonly  assumed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  administration  did  this  at  George 
Meany's  behest,  the  president  of  the  APL- 
CIO.  Now.  if  that  is  so,  who  made  Meany 
do  it? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  I  think  probably 
the  pressure  came  from  the  maritime  leaders, 
the  labor  leaders  of  the  various  maritime 
unions,  who  thought  that  tills  would  be  help- 
ful to  their  workers  and  to  their  members. 
They  thought  that  if  they  could  put  a  re- 
striction on  the  arrangement  that  would  re- 
quire at  least  half  of  the  wheat  to  move  in 
American-flag  vessels,  that  this  would  pro- 
vide greater  employment  for  the  American 
maritime  industry,  for  the  dockworkers  and 
the  shippers  and  the  various  people  who  are 
Involved  in  our  ocean  shipping  industry. 
But  as  I  have  indicated,  it  didn't  work  that 
way.  But  I  do  think  that's  where  the  pres- 
sure came  from. 
Mr.  Vanocur.  And  persists  from? 
Senator  McGovern.  Yes,  my  understanding 
is  that  the  labor  leaders  who  originally  ap- 
plied the  demand  for  the  50-percent  shipping 
requirement  are  still  holding  out.  I  can't 
understand  why,  because  it  isn't  providing 
one  additional  Job  for  any  member  of  the 
maritime  unions.  Quite  the  contrary,  it's 
hurting  them.  It's  preventing  the  move- 
ment of  wheat  through  our  ports,  that  would 
provide  additional  work  for  the  dockworkers, 
the  shipping  industry,  the  railroads,  and  the 
people  who  work  around  our  ports.  It's 
actually  working  against  the  interests  of  the 
maritime  Industry.  It's  certainly  working 
against  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole, 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Senator,  you're  leading  a 
group  of  Republican  and  Democratic  Sen- 
ators in  the  Senate  on  this  question.  Have 
you  made  your  views  known  to  the  White 
House,  and  if  you  have,  what  has  been  the 
White  House  reaction? 


Senator  McGovern.  Yes.  Last  spring,  a 
number  of  us  sent  a  letter  to  the  White 
Hours,  in  which  we  expressed  our  views  on 
this  subject,  and  that  letter  was  signed  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  from  both  political 
parties,  primarily  Senators  who  come  from 
St.vtes  that  grow  a  great  deal  of  wheat.  We 
tried  to  point  out  to  the  administration  that 
a  policy  decision  had  bser  reached  2  years 
ago,  that  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  im- 
prove our  balance-of-payments  position,  to 
receive  gold  in  payment  for  something  that 
we  have  in  surplus,  and  that  we're  storing 
at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayers;  we  outlined 
all  of  those  views  ii  a  letter  to  tlie  White 
House,  and  we've  been  in  further  contact 
with  the  White  House  officials  since  that 
time.  They  expressed  great  interest  in  our 
views,  and  advised  us  that  they  are  imder 
active  consideration.  I  still  hope,  and  hope 
very  strongly,  that  the  administration  is 
going  to  lift  this  restriction.  We  haven't 
yet  had  any  such  assurance. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Senator,  to  be  blunt  about 
it,  you  have  threatened  on  the  Senate  floor, 
have  you  not,  that  there's  a  possibility  the 
Democratic  Senators  from  farm  States  may 
not  support  the  union  movement  on  14(b), 
an  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  rlght-to-work 
laws.  Are  you  going  to  follow  through  with 
that,  if  you  don't  get  your  way  on  this? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well.  I  can't  speak  for 
other  Senators,  but  what  I  had  said  on  the 
Senate  floor  is,  I  can't  get  up  very  much 
enthusiasm  personally  for  a  crusade  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  the 
so-called  right-to-work  law  that  exists  in 
some  of  our  States,  at  a  time  when  the  same 
labor  leaders  who  are  urging  the  repeal  of 
that  restriction  on  labor  have  placed  a 
restriction  on  my  wheat  farmers,  that  is 
doing  a  lot  more  dajnage  to  the  American 
economy  than  any  damage  that  results  to 
us  because  of  section  14(b).  I  think  we 
have  to  look  at  our  country  as  a  whole.  We 
can't  think  in  terms  of  the  labor  interest  or 
the  agricultural  interest  or  the  business 
interest;  we're  all  in  these  Issues  together, 
and  the  United  States  is  faced  with  a  very 
serious  problem  in  ii.  balance  of  payments, 
in  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  gold.  Here's 
an  opportunity  to  correct  that  situation  to 
the  tune  of  several  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year. 

We're  faced  with  a  very  serious  agricul- 
tural problem — depressed  income  for  farm 
producers  all  over  this  country,  and  surpluses 
that  have  accumulated  in  government  stocks. 
Now,  I  think  the  same  labor  leaders  that  are 
concerned  about  a  restriction  on  the  econ- 
omy as  they  see  it.  In  the  form  of  14(b). 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  restriction 
that  they've  placed  on  the  economy,  that's 
hurting  all  of  us,  in  the  form  of  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  American  wheat. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Senator,  let  me  put  to  you 
a  not-so-hypothetlcal  possibility.  Senator 
DiRKSEN  has  said  he  Is  going  to  try  to  revive 
the  Dirksen  amendment  on  reapportionment 
and  attach  it  to  14(b)  when  it  comes  to  the 
Senate.  If  you  don't  get  your  way  on  this 
wheat  shipping  business,  is  there  a  possibil- 
ity you  might  support  Senator  Dhiksen  when 
he  tries  to  attach  this  to  14(b)? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well.  I  really  haven't 
reached  any  Judgment  on  that,  but  I  think 
it's  quite  clear  that  farm  State  Senators  have 
to  be  concerned  first  about  those  Issues  that 
directly  affect  their  own  people.  I  come 
from  a  State  that's  more  dependent  on  agri- 
culture than  any  other  State  In  the  Union. 
There's  no  other  State  that  derives  such  a 
large  percentage  of  its  income  from  agricul- 
ture. We're  a  great  wheat  State.  But  it's 
very  difficult  for  us  to  oppose  proposals  such 
as  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  to  support 
proposals  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  right-to- 
work  law  at  the  very  time  when  the  people 
that  are  urging  us  to  take  that  position  then 


turn  around  and  insist  on  a  foolish  and- self- 
defeating  restriction  that  deprives  the  agri- 
culture of  America  of  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease its  income,  of  an  opportunity  that  the 
highest  officials  In  this  Government  decided 
2  years  ago  was  not  only  in  the  Uiterests 
of  the  wheat  farmer,  but  in  the  nbterests 
of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sena- 
tor George  McGovern,  Democrat,  of  South 
Dakota,  talking  about  the  difficulty  of  selling 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  present 
restriction  of  shipping  half  of  it  in  American 
vessels.  And  now.  back  to  Today  In  New 
York. 


CHAiJGES  AT  THE  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  let- 
ter to  me  dated  August  20,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam F.  McKee,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  informed  me  of 
changes  taking  place  in  the  FAA.  These 
changes  were  announced  in  the  press  on 
Saturday,  August  21,  where  I  read  of 
them  before  General  McKee 's  letter 
reached  me.  I  quote  from  the  letter  the 
following  paragraph: 

Gordon  Bain,  who  has  served  as  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Supersonic  Transport 
Development,  has  resigned  for  personal  rea- 
sons to  return  to  private  business.  Brig. 
Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell  Is  being  assigned  as 
Director,  Supersonic  Transport  program. 
He  Will  be  assigned  on  active  duty  by  the 
Air  Force  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  DOD-FAA 
agreiements.  He  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  large-scale  development  programs  and 
has  held  important  assignments  in  both 
Headquarters  USAP  and  Headquarters  Air 
Force  Systems  Command. 

General  McKee  noted  in  the  same  let- 
ter that  Maj.  Gen.  M.  S.  White  is  leaving 
the  post  of  Federal  Air  Surgeon  to  re- 
turn to  an  Air  Force  command  as  sur- 
geon and  that  his  replacement  is  Dr. 
Peter  V.  Siegel,  who  has  served  FAA  since 
1961  and  who  has  served  since  1962  as 
Chief  of  the  Aeromedical  Certification 
Division  in  the  Office  of  Aviation  Medi- 
cine in  Omaha. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the 
new  Federal  Air  Surgeon  is  a  civilian  in 
this  civilian  agency,  I  am  most  concerned 
by  the  assignment  of  an  active-duty  Air 
Force  general  to  supervision  of  the  SST 
program.  The  supersonic  transport  is 
being  developed  as  a  venture  in  civilian 
aviation,  not  military  aviation.  Devel- 
opment of  the  Concorde,  which  is  well 
underway  in  the  cooperative  effort  of 
France  and  Britain,  is  in  the  hands  of 
civilians.  While  the  selection  of  General 
McKee  to  head  the  Agency  was  based  on 
his  administrative  experience  in  the  Air 
Force,  the  President  made  particular 
mention  in  his  letter  of  April  29  to  Chair- 
man Magnuson  of  the  needs  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  program.  There  he 
spoke  of  "the  great  need  to  press  forward 
in  all  areas  of  aviation,  and  particularly 
in  implementing  the  decisions  we  will 
need  to  make  on  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport." 

In  my  speech  of  June  16  concerning 
the  special  waiver  of  the  law  which  was 
ultimately  passed  in  order  to  allow  a 
military  man  to  take  a  post  previously 
designated  by  law  for  a  civilian,  I  made 
reference  to  Gordon  Bain.  He  is  a  civil- 
ian, and  he  had  been  suggested  as  one 
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Mr.  Bain's.  But  I  do  know  that  where 
back  in  June  we  had  two  civilians,  we 
now  have  two  military  men.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  same  grounds  which  I 
expounded  so  fully  at  that  time,  I  can 
only  proceed  to  raise  the  question  again. 
Can  we  find  no  civilians,  anywhere  in  our 
aviation  industry  or  our  engineering 
schools,  who  are  as  competent  as  the  ci- 
vilian who  has  been  replaced  by  a  Gen- 
eral? Or,  as  I  said,  if  we  carmot,  then 
should  not  we  confess  our  failure  to  run 
a  civilian  program  for  civilian  transport 
plane  development  in  civilian  aviation? 
Should  not  we  just  turn  the  whole  job 
over  to  the  military  people,  and  say  to 
the  Pentagon,  "You  take  it.  You  are  the 
only  competent  people  to  work  in  this 
field,  and  therefore  we  do  not  want  it  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  any  longer." 

But  let  me  call  attention  to  another 
item  in  the  letter  from  General  McKee. 
There  is  a  change  of  title  involved  in 
this  change.  Whereas  the  program  has 
been  operated  by  a  deputy  administrator 
imdcr  that  designation,  it  will  now  be 
under  theJ  title  Director,  Supersonic 
Transport  Progi-am.  Is  this  a  down- 
grading? What  is  the  signficance  of  the 
change  in  title  from  "Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Supersonic  Transport  Devel- 
opment" to  "Director,  Supersonic  Trans- 
port Program"?  This  is  the  last  ques- 
tion of  those  which  I  have  posed  in  a 
letter  to  General  McKee,  and  it  is  one 
whose  answer  I  am  awaiting  with  inter- 
est. In  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  there  is  an 
Associate  Administrator  for  Develop- 
ment. Under  him  are  offices,  as  there  are 
under  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Programs.  Those  who  head  these  of- 
fices bear  the  title  of  Director. 

This  may  not  be  any  downgrading  of 
the  program.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is. 
I  understand  that  the  Director  of  the 
supersonic  transport  program  will  be 
in  the  same  position  organizationally  as 
was  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Super- 
sonic Transport  Development.  But  why 
the  change  to  a  title  of  a  program  direc- 
tor, the  nomenclature  which  is  used  for 
those  who  are  subordinate  to  an  Asso- 
ciate Administrator?  I  believe  it  will  be 
useful  to  have  an  explanation. 

But  in  any  case,  the  fact  remains  that 
while  in  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Air 
Surgeon  we  have  replaced  a  general  with 
a  civilian  doctor,  we  have  replaced  a 
civilian  by  a  general  in  an  even  more 
important  program  within  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  If  the  posts  were  of 
equal  significance,  we  could  say  that  we 
have  made  an  even  swap  on  the  chess 
board — pawn  for  pawn,  or  knight  for 
knight.  But  I  fear  we  have  not  done  so 
well  as  that.  The  game  goes  on  toward 
checkmate  if  you  swap  a  knight  for  your 
opponent's  pawn. 

I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  that  I 
held  when  I  said  last  June  that  the  issue 
is  not  an  individual  nor  a  personality. 
The  issue  is  not  an  agency  or  a  single  ad- 
ministrator or  program  director.  It  Is 
not  a  partisan  issue  nor  a  personal  issue. 
But  it  is  an  issue  of  vital  consequence — 
the  appointment  of  military  men  In  civil- 
ian agencies. 


Let  me  conclude  by  repeating  what  I 
said  on  June  30 : 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  will  begin  a  new 
wave  of  military  appointments.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  portends  Immediate  disas- 
ter for  FAA  or  our  system  of  government. 

I  do,  however,  believe  it  is  an  ominous 
link  in  an  ominous  chain. 

The  Increased  Influence  of  the  military 
mind'ta  America  is  a  clear  warning  of  ulti- 
mate militarization  of  the  Government,  tho 
loss  of  civilian  control  and  the  beginning  of 
a  totalitarian  state. 

The  basic  question  is.  How  dependent 
are  we  becoming  upon  the  military?  Are 
we  truly  unable  to  find  civilian  leaders 
for  tasks  of  this  sort,  or  are  we  abdicat- 
ing our  civilian  responsibilities  to  the 
leadership  of  the  generals  who  reflect  the 
military  mind  and  all  that  goes  with  it? 
I  do  not  disparage  the  military  as  mili- 
tary leaders,  but  I  do  insist  that  we  must 
can-y  on  harder  and  more  fruitful  search 
for  civilians  to  serve  in  civilian  agencies. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  what  I  said 
then: 

I  propose  that  a  complete  study  be  made  to 
determine  whether  we  have  in  this  country 
a  continuing  source  of  high-level  civilian  ad- 
ministrators with  the  necessary  education 
and  experience  to  &U  government  adminis- 
trative positions. 

If  we  do  not,  let  us  turn  our  programs 
over  to  the  Pentagon.  If  we  do,  let  us 
halt  this  insidious  development  of  mili- 
tary encroachment  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
civil  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  excerpts  from  Aviation  Daily 
of  August  24  and  August  25,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Aviation  Dally.  Aug.  24.  1965] 

Choics  of  New  SST  Chief  Indicates  McKee 

Wnx  Run  Program 

In  choosing  an  Air  Force  general  to  suc- 
ceed Gordan  M.  Bain  as  manager  of  the 
supersonic  transport  development  program. 
FAA  Administrator  William  P.  McKee  has 
underscored  the  fact  that  McKee  himself  is 
now  In  charge  of  that  project. 

When  Brig.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell  takes 
over  Bain's  office  about  September  15.  he 
will  have  the  title  of  director  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  program.  Bain  since  July 
19C3,  has  been  deputy  administrator  for 
SST — at  the  number-two  level  in  PAA's 
chain  of  command.  General  Maxwell's  di- 
rectorship is  at  level  five  In  FAA's  organiza- 
tional structure. 

Bain's  resignation  Is  believed  to  be  volun- 
tary. Having  managed  the  program  through 
the  recent  tough  negotiations  for  the  new 
series  of  18-month  study  contracts,  B.iin 
obviously  was  aware  that  McKee  wanted  to 
t.ike  direct  charge  of  the  project  and  there- 
fore Bn.ln.  at  the  deputy  administrator  level. 
no  longer  fit  the  Administrator's  concept  of 
the  program.  Although  he  has  not  an- 
nounced future  plans,  Bain  Is  expected  to 
move  to  a  high-level  Industry  Job,  perhaps 
an  airline  vice  presidency. 

The  fact  that  the  new  SST  director  Is  a 
military  officer  on  active  duty  also  points  up 
McKee's  Intention  of  exercising  direct  con- 
trol over  the  program.  McKee  Is  a  former 
four-star  general,  and  his  new  assistant  is 
a  brigadier.  The  two  men,  both  career  offi- 
cers, must  know  each  other;  and  even  though 
McKee  Is  retired  from  the  Air  Force,  the  old 
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command  relationship  will  surely  carry  over 
Into  their  FAA  posts. 

McKee  headed  oS  at  least  a  part  of  the 
expected  objection  to  naming  a  military 
officer  to  a  high  FAA  Job  by,  at  the  same 
time,  replacing  another  FAA  AF  officer  with 
a  civilian.  MaJ.  Gen.  M.  S.  White,  Federal 
air  surgeon  since  1963.  is  being  replaced  by 
Dr.  Peter  Slegel,  a  civilian  who  has  been 
chief  of  FAA's  Aeromedical  Certification 
Division,  Office  of  Aviation  Medicine,  an 
Oklahoma  Ctty  for  the  past  3  years. 

white's   DEPARTimE   BELIEVES    MORE    THAN 
COINCIDENT  AI, 

Although  PAA'S  announcement  said  "the 
Air  Force  has  requested  the  FAA  to  release 
General  White  for  an  Important  assignment 
as  command  surgeon,  Pacific  air  forces,"  In- 
siders believe  White's  exit  from  FAA  at  this 
time  is  more  than  coincidental.  White  was 
one  of  the  officers  specifically  named  by  con- 
gressional critics  of  military  men  serving  at 
FAA,  and  he  was  not  popular  at  the  agency. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Democrat,  of  Indi- 
ana, who  led  a  congressional  move  to  block 
McKee's  confirmation  as  FAA  Administrator 
because  of  the  general's  military  background, 
Is  still  reserving  judgment  on  the  Maxwell 
appointment.  In  adding  one  general  (Max- 
well) and  removing  another  (White),  McKee 
has  left  FAA's  mUitary  personnel  total  un- 
changed. 

At  McKee's  confirmation  hearing  several 
months  ago,  Hartke  told  the  general  he 
wanted  personal  notification  of  any  new 
military  app>olntments  to  FAA.  McKee  noti- 
fied Hartke  of  the  Maxwell  appointment  and 
White  replacement.  In  a  letter  dated  last 
Friday.  Yesterday  Hartke  told  the  Dally  he 
was  composing  a  letter  to  McKee  "asking 
certain  questions"  about  the  appointment, 
and  would  have  no  comment  immediately. 

Maxwell  was  program  director  for  the  B- 
52  and  Is  currently  commander  of  the  Air 
Force's  Western  Test  Range  at  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base.  Previous  posts  have  Included 
assignments  at  Air  Force  Headquarters,  the 
Air  Research  and  Development  Command, 
and  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command.  He  Is 
48  years  old,  an  engineer,  and  a  native  of 
Mississippi. 


styled,  to  Maxwell's  title  of  director  of  the 
Buperscnlc  transport  program. 

Hartke  released  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
the  dally  but  refused  to  comment  further. 
An  FAA  spokesman  said  the  agency  had  no 
comment  becatise  McKee  had  not  yet  seen 
the  letter. 


[From  Aviation  Dally.  Aug.  25,  1965) 

Maxwell  Appointment  Could  Renew 

McKee's  Congressional  Troubles 

Despite  FAA  Administrator  WUUam  F.  Mc- 
Kee's careful  handling  of  his  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  man  to  an  Important 
FAA  post,  the  move  may  weaken  his  al- 
ready wobbly  truce  with  Congress.  Whether 
congressional  opposition  to  military  control 
of  FAA — which  nearly  cost  McKee  the  post 
last  spring — will  come  to  life  again  may  de- 
pend on  McKee's  answers  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Hartke,  a  leader  of  the  move  to  block  Mc- 
Kee's nomlimtlon  as  FAA  Administrator, 
wrote  McKee  late  Monday  posing  a  series  of 
questions  "In  regard  to  the  appol^itment  of 
Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell"  as  director  of  the 
supersonic  transport  program. 

The  questions  included:  "Why  was  a  mili- 
tary man  selected  for  this  position?  Was 
any  search  made  for  a  civilian  to  fill  this  po- 
sition? Is  it  considered  necessary  that  a 
military  man  take  this  position?  If  so, 
should  a  supersonic  transport  development 
program  be  transferred  from  FAA  jurisdic- 
tion to  that  of  the  Pentagon?"  Other  ques- 
tions asked  whether  a  civilian  was  available, 
in  the  aviation  Industry  or  In  an  aviation 
engineering  school,  who  was  "technically 
competent  and  qualified  to  fill  this  impor- 
tant position." 

Hartkt  also  wanted  to  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  change  in  title  from  deputy 
administrator  for  supersonic  transport  de- 
velopment, as  outgoing  Gordon  M.  Bain  Is 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  JOB 
CORPS  CENTER  IN  CHARLESTON, 
W.  VA..  SYMBOLIZES  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF  SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday afternoon  the  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  dedi- 
cated during  an  impressive  ceremony  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments;  members 
of  the  clergy;  industrial  leaders;  private 
citizens;  and  the  enrollees  and  staff  of 
the  center. 

As  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
noted,  this  occasion  was  a  "symbol  of 
self-improvement  which  can  help  all 
Americans  share  the  Nation's  economic 
and  cultural  expansion."  The  center, 
which  is  being  operated  by  the  Packard 
Bell  Electronics  Corp.  under  a  contract 
agreement  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  will  have  88  staff  members 
who  will  supervise  the  training  of  300 
enrollees,  young  women  aged  16  to  22. 
Work  training  will  be  provided  in  busi- 
ness and  clerical  skills,  food  preparation, 
retail  service,  electronics  work,  and  edu- 
cational, health,  and  clothing  occupa- 
tions. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
this  ceremony  as  the  main  speaker.  It 
was  an  inspiring  occasion.  And  as  I 
talked  to  these  young  women  I  could  see 
in  the  eyes  of  each  enroUee  the  spark  of 
hope,  of  what  next,  of  challenge,  and  of 
the  opportunity  for  fulfillment  and 
achievement. 

One  young  girl,  Linda  K.  Alston,  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  wrote  a  poem  for  the 
dedication.    In  part  she  said: 

I'm  here  for  a  very  good  reason. 
And  I  think  I  must  tell  you  why. 

I've  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
And  I  won't  let  it  pass  me  by. 

Truly  she  has  conveyed  the  meaning 
of  this  noteworthy  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  in  our  efforts 
against  poverty.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
program  for  the  dedication,  excerpts  of 
rernarks  by  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  my 
address,  and  a  short  topical  history  of 
the  center's  first  78  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dedication  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter, Charleston,  W.  Va.,  August  25,  1965 
program 

National  Anthem. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Dunbar  Ogden,  president, 
Charleston  Ministerial  Association. 

Welcome:  Dr.  Selma  F.  Llppeatt,  advance 
center  director  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive council. 

Introduction  of  distinguished  guests:  Joe 
B.  Neely,  business  manager.  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women- 


Remarks:  The  Honorable  John  Shanklln, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Speech  Center  Choir:  Mrs.  John  C.  Nor- 
man, director. 

"The  Ways,"  John  Oxenham. 

"An  Old  Chinese  Adage,"  anonymous. 

"The  Creation."  James  Weldon  Johnson. 

Introduction  of  main  speaker:  Dr.  Benetta 
B.  Washington,  director,  Women's  Job  Corps. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, U.S.  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Glee  Center  Club:  Curtis  Austin,  director. 

"Our   Father,"   George   W.    Warren. 

Dedication  of  the  Charleston  Center:  The 
Honorable  Hulett  Smith,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Moses  Newsome,  pastor. 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Excerpts    of    Prepared    Remarks    by    Gov. 

Hulett  C.  Smith,  Dedication  of  Wom- 
en's Job  Corps  Center,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

As  we  assemble  here  this  afternoon,  my 
task  now  Is  to  dedicate  this  Women's  Job 
Corps  center  In  our  State.  r 

The  obvious  question  would  be:  dedicate 
It  to  what?  \ 

The  logical  answer  would  be:  dedicate  it 
to  the  creation  of  equal  Job  opportunities  for 
all  Americans. 

For  all  too  long  In  this  Nation,  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  climb  further  than 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder 
have  been  ignored. 

What  many  failed  to  realize  was  that  a 
great  potential  for  America  was  also  Ignored, 
and  allowed  to  wither  and  die  In  the  throes 
of  apathy. 

I  maintain  we  cannot  let  this  happen  In 
America — the  richest  and  most  powerful  Na- 
tion In  the  world. 

And  we  will  not  let  it  happen  in  West 
Virginia — which  Is  busy  creating  new  job 
.  opportunities  for  its  people. 

Thankfully,  America  has  been  awakened 
to  the  statiis  of  poverty,  as  well  as  to 
the  ability  we  all  have  to  do  about  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  just  a  few  months  ago  when  Dr. 
Washington,  official  of  Packard-Bell,  and  I 
met  in  Senator  Randolph's  office  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  Washington.  This  very  Job  Corps 
Center  was  the  topic  of  that  meeting. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  bard  work  of  Senator 
Randolph,  Dr.  Washington,  and  others  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  •  •  •  and  thanks  to  the 
vision  and  willingness  of  Packard-Bell  to 
create  new  Job  opportunities,  we  are  here  to- 
day, and  the  Job  Corps  is  no  longer  an  idea, 
but  a  reaUty. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I  ask  only  that  you  adopt  the  Job  Corps 
slogan,  and  that  you  will,  indeed,  "become 
someone  who  can  get  a  job  done." 

I  congratulate  you  for  your  courage  In 
Joining  the  Job  Corps  on  your  own,  and  I 
know  that,  as  those  experiencing  the  benefits 
of  this  program,  you  Join  with  me  in  dedi- 
cating this  Job  Corps  Center  to  the  creation 
of  equal  job  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

Address  bt  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  participate  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  this,  the  first  Job  Corps  Center 
for  women  to  be  established  in  West 
Virginia. 

Few  endeavors  reap  such  a  bountiful  har- 
vest of  public  good  as  does  the  education  of 
a  nation's  citizens.  Few  satisfactions  can 
equal  that  of  bringing  new  and  stimulating 
Ideas  Into  minds  which  will  soon  assume  the 
full  responsibilities  of  productive  leadership. 

Both  basic  and  vocational  education  are 
vital  tools  in  the  drive  toward  a  better  to- 
morrow— a  time  when  all  citizens  will  re- 
ceive the  training  and  skills  which  will  sus- 
tain them  throughout  life,  and  which  will 
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enable   them    to  contribute 
of  their  community. 

This    Job    Corps    Center 
W.  Va.,  represents  important 
direction.     The  young  womei , 
rolled    in    this    imaginative 
achieve  the  basic  educational 
specialized  training  which  will 
opportunities  In  later  years 

These  programs  will  be  su 
Packard    Bell    Electronics    C« . 
agreement  with  the  Office  of 
portunity  and   the  assistanc* 
local  officials.    Packard  Bell 
of    the    Nation's    largest 
television  and  radio  equipmen 
many  educational  programs 
skills  of  its  employees,  Its 
and  the  military.    We  are 
organization's  record  of 
sustained  in  this  new 

Under  the  leadership  of 
B.   Johnson,   America   is 
prehensive    commitment 
provement.     Ours    Is   the 
a    civilization    unique    in 
which  offers  the  opportutUty 
and  fulfillment  to  every 
an   easy   goal    and   it    will 
attained.     But.   as   John    F. 
"a  Joxirney  of  a  thousand  mi 
with  but  a  single  step." 

And  so  we  dedicate  this 
for  women  as  a  step  forward 
a  stronger,  more  rewarding 
leans  who  do  not  share  the 
ciiltural  expansion  which  Is 
many. 

This  Is  but  a  single  aspect 
search  for  excellence. 

We  are  attempting  to  revi 
areas  and  cleanse  our  slums 
end   to  discrimination.     We 
quate  health   care  for  the 
firm.     We  are  striving  for  the 
of    the    land    and    the 
natural     resources.     Together 
these  ends  as  a  means  of 
to  the  levels  of  excellence 
fathers    envisioned.    I    belie\ie 
within   our   pKjwer   and 
with  meaningful  steps  towar  I 
of  these  complex  questions, 
doing  here  today.    We  have 
We  must  summon  the  will. 

Education  will  be  a  key  in 
We  cannot  free  our  Nation 
comings   unless   we   begin   by 
citizens   to   take  their  rightfi  il 
productive  society 

Considerable  progress  has  a 
corded  in  opening  Job  Corps 
the  auspices  of  the  Economi 
Act.  As  of  August  19,  1965 
conservation  centers  in 
with  8  iirban  centers  for  mej 
centers  for  women. 

In  addition  to  this  center  fo 
Virginia  has  a  conservation 
at  Anthony,  In  Greenbrier 
administered   by   the  Forest 
Department  of  Agriculture 
vation  center  will  open  in 
Jefferson  County.     Activities 
will  be  under  the 
the  Department  of  the 
tional   Park  Service,   and  the 
contribute  much  to  the 
duties  at   the  Harpers  Ferry 
torlcal  Park. 

The  young  men  who  will 
working  at  the  conservation 
Virginia  will  be  helping  to 
more  pleasant  and  attractive 
to  live.    They  will  be  bulldln 
as  a  vacation  and  recreation 
city  dwellers. 

7ou  young  ladles  enrolled 
ton  Job  CorpaCenter  for 
contributing  to  the  continued 
Mountain  State.     As  you  s 
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and  grow  in  these  surroundings  you  will 
come  to  know  and  love  West  Virginia  as 
we  do. 

The  capable  Mayor  of  Charleston,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Shanklin  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  you  will  become  a  part  of  this  progres- 
sive city  and  will  feel  at  home  here»  I  know 
thjit  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  who  will  speak 
to  you  shortly,  has  worked  actively  on  this 
project  and  Is  vitally  Interested  In  the  suc- 
cess of  yovir  endeavors. 

We  hope  that  the  West  Virginians  among 
you,  and  those  from  other  States,  will  gain 
a  new  appreciation  and  affection  for  Ap- 
palacbla.  We  want  you  to  make  your  homes 
here.  We  want  to  share  with  you  the  prog- 
ress which  is  being  felt,  and  we  want  you  to 
employ  your  newly  acquired  skills  and  your 
enthusiasm   in  West  Virginia. 

For  this  occasion,  I  have  paraphrased  sev- 
eral lines  from  a  poem,  "Today,"  by  Angela 
Morgan.  They  captiu-e  the  sense  of  Joy  to 
be  derived  through  living  and  working  in 
our  Mountain  State: 

To  be  alive  in  such  an  age,  in  West  Virginia 

With  every  year  a  thrilling  page. 

When  progress  is  everywhere 

And  every  oxince  of  mountain  air 

Throbs  a  tremendous  prophecy 

Of  Greater  Good  yet  to  be. 

To  be  alive  in  such  a  time — in  West  Virginia 

To  work  in  it. 

To  give  to  it. 

Give  thanks  young  women  with  flaming  heart 

Crave  to  have  in  it  a  major  part. 

At>ove  all,  we  want  to  encourage  you  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement  which  this  center  represents. 
You  will  not  find  it  easy.  It  offers  no  cure- 
alls  and  no  panaceas,  and  it  will  have  imper- 
fections as  do  all  pro-ams  of  such  scope  and 
complexity.  But,  It  Is  a  start.  It  is  a  tool 
which  you  can  use  in  building  for  yourselves 
a  better  life.  We  will  stand  with  you,  and 
together  we  will  strive  for  an  America  of 
increased  opportunity,  prosperity,  and  pur- 
pose for  all  its  people. 

The  First  78  Days 

In  78  short  cyclonic  days  we  have  breathed 
life  into  our  center.     We  remember — 

The  great  anticipation  of  the  first  enrollee 
arrival.  Health  examinations,  testing,  and 
counseling.  Wardrobe  planning,  style  shows, 
shopping.  Mealtime  adventures  in  new 
surroundings.  Orientation  meetings,  floor 
meetings,  student  council  meetings. 

Payday,  mall  call.  Radio,  television,  and 
press  interviews.  Dances,  visitors,  tours  of 
the  city.  Getting  acquainted  at  the  YWCA 
and  the  Perry  Moss  Day  Camp.  The  center 
newspaper.  Class  schedules  planned  and  ad- 
Justed  to  meet  new  enrollee  needs.  Arrlv.il 
of  equipment  for  commercial  classes,  elec- 
tronics lab,  home  and  family  living. 

Speech  choir,  glee  club,  arts  and  crafts. 
Visits  from  parents,  boyfriends,  friends  of 
Job  Corps.  WICS,  the  community  relations 
council,  the  press  luncheon.  Driver  educa- 
tion, safety  conference,  medical  lectures. 
Plans  for  home  leave  at  Christmas.  Visitors 
from  Africa,  Lhtin  America,  and  Europe. 
Representatives  to  see  the  Gemini  flight. 
Preparation  and  excitement  for  center 
dedication. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  ACT 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask   unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 


finished   business   be   laid   before   the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  1459) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act,  as 
amended,  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  over 
nonprofit  cooperatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1459). 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  adjomned  last  night, 
we  were  considering  S.  1459,  as  amended. 
This  is  an  important  bill  which  en- 
deavors to  make  crystal  clear  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  regulation  of  the  activi- 
ties or  rates  of  rural  electrification  co- 
ops throughout  the  Nation,  provided 
they  are  financed  by  the  Rui-al  Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

Of  all  the  imaginative  projects  for  the 
public  welfare  spawned  in  the  days  of 
the  New  Deal,  few  faced  difficulties  or 
were  beset  by  problems  of  the  enormity 
of  those  entailed  in  sweeping  the  dark- 
ness from  rural  America.  Few  have  been 
as  successful  as  the  rural  electrification 
program.  It  is  a  story  recounted  with 
pride  by  Presidents,  and  a  reality  looked 
upon  with  envy  by  the  emerging  na- 
tions whose  people  still  live  without  light. 

This  success  was  achieved  by  the  dedi- 
cated labors  of  thousands  of  rural  Amer- 
icans who  formed  nonprofit  cooperatives 
in  almost  very  State  of  the  union  and 
went  about  doing  what  the  private  utili- 
ties said  was  impossible.  In  coopera- 
tion with  and  under  the  control  and 
regulation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  these  member-owned  co- 
operatives built  the  lines  and  strung  the 
wires  that  stretched  across  the  prairies 
and  over  the  hills  into  the  homes  and 
barns  of  our  farm  families.  They  did 
the  Impossible  together,  and  while  their 
task  was  still  regarded  as  impossible. 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  said  noth- 
ing about  the  necessity  for  regulation. 

Now  that  the  cooperatives  have  gained 
stature  and  vindicated  the  judgment  of 
Congress  in  providing  for  their  develop- 
ment, the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
discovered  a  need  to  regulate  them.  In 
July  of  1963,  the  Commission  ordered 
those  REA  cooperatives  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  be  regulated,  and 
thus  instituted  a  lengthy  proceeding 
which  has  been  burdensome  and  costly 
to  all  parties. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
twice,  in  its  1964  and  1965  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Reports,  directed 
the  Commission  to  spend  no  more  funds 
to  establish  regulatory  authority  over 
REA  cooperatives  until  Congress  had 
time  to  consider  legislation  to  clarify  its 
intent  on  this  subject. 

S.  2028,  which  I  cosponsored  along  with 
former  Senator  Humphrey  and  many 
other  Senators,  was  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress  to  make  clear  Congress  in- 
tent that  REA  cooperatives  not  be  regu- 


lated by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
This  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  88th  Congress. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Commission  is- 
sued an  order  deferring  further  action 
in  its  show-cause  proceeding  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966,  in  order  to  give  Congress 
more  time  to  consider  the  question. 

S.  1459,  which  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
early  this  year,  is  similar  to  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee  last 
year.  The  Commerce  Committee  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  S.  1459  in  April  and 
reported  the  bill  favorably  with  an 
amendment. 

The  bill  clarifies  Congress  intent  by 
expressly  exempting  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives financed  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  words  "financed  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration"  were  added 
by  the  committee  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  satisfy 
one  of  its  major  objections  to  the  bill. 

The  bill  Is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  The  only  Govern- 
ment agency  to  register  opposition  was 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
agency  asserting  the  jurisdiction. 

Until  the  Commission's  show-cause  or- 
der of  July  1963  everyone — and  I  repeat 
everyone — assumed  the  Commission  had 
no  statutory  authority  to  regulate  REA 
cooperatives  and,  in  fact,  for  28  years  the 
Commission  made  no  serious  assertion 
of  jurisdiction.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  was  not  passed 
until  a  year  after  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  Second,  there  was  no  need  for  reg- 
ulation by  the  Commission,  because  of 
the  unique  nature  of  nonprofit  cooper- 
atives. Third,  any  regulation,  control 
or  supervision  which  might  have  been 
needed  then,  or  is  needed  now,  was  made 
by  Congress  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  Federal  Power  Act,  on  which  the 
Conrunission  relies  as  its  authority  for 
jurisdiction  over  REA  cooperatives,  was 
passed  to  eliminate  and  prevent  recur- 
rence of  the  unfortunate  financial  prob- 
lems with  which  the  private  power  com- 
panies were  plagued  in  the  1930's.  The 
act  was  designed  to  protect  the  consum- 
er by  Imposing  a  moderating  Influence 
on  the  investor-owned  utilities,  where 
there  exists  a  sharp  divergence  of  In- 
terest between  investor  and  consumer. 

When  we  examine  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  con- 
sider the  organizational  structure  of 
REA  cooperatives,  and  take  cognizance 
of  the  piu-pose  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Rural .  Electrification  Act,  it  is  beyond 
credibility  to  me  that  the  Commission 
would  assert  any  form  of  jurisdiction 
over  cooperatives. 

Cooperatives  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  consumers  of  their  electricity. 
Cooperatives  are  not  operated  for  profit, 
but  for  service.  There  can  be  no  conflict 
between  consumer  and  Investor  interest, 
which  is  the  very  reason  for  having 
regulation. 


The  legislative  history  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  attests  to  Con- 
gress intent  not  to  have  cooperativea 
regulated  by  the  Commission.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  part  of  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Norman  M.  Clapp,  Rural  Electrification 
Administrator,  reviewing  this  legislative 
history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  1 
Review  of  the  legislative  history  relating 
to  the  Federal  Bower  Act  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  establishes  that  (1)  the 
Congress  Intended  the  Commission  to  have 
Jurisdiction  only  over  those  organizations 
commonly  considered  to  be  public  utilities, 
that  is,  profit  companies  which  hold  them- 
selves out  to  serve  the  general  public;  and 
(2)  the  Congress  did  not  intend  the  Com- 
mission to  exercise  regulatory  functions  vrith 
respect  to  nonprofit  electric  cooperatives. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  parts  II  and 
HI  were  added  to  the  Federal  Power  Act  by 
title  II  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Act  of  1935. 
Title  I  of  the  act  was  called  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act  and  gave  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Increased  Jurisdiction  over  public  utility 
securities  and  the  power  to  simplify  and 
Integrate  public  utUlty  holding  companies. 

The  purpose  of  the  entire  act  was  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  in- 
vestment and  profit  abuses  which  had  grown 
up  in  an  Industry  dominated  by  holding 
companies  which  had  produced  the  Insull 
and  similar  scandals. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  Congress, 
while  It  was  considering  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  In  the  following  year,  rejected  a 
proposal  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration make  studies  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  electrification  of  rural  areas 
"in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission." 

The  Congress  was  setting  up  a  single 
agency  to  do  a  needed  Job.  It  deliberately 
chose  not  to  hamper  that  agency  by  a  re- 
quirement that  its  decisions  be  cleared  with 
another  Federal  agency. 

A  number  of  legislative  attempts  have  been 
made  over  the  years  to  extend  Commission 
Jurisdiction  over  the  electric  cooperatives  by 
injecting  FPC  Into  REA's  generation  and 
transmission  loan  functions.  The  supporters 
of  such  legislation  obviously  believed  that 
the  Commission  did  not  have  such  jurisdic- 
tion; otherwise  there  was  no  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  provide  it. 

In  1946,  H.R.  5555  would  have  required  the 
consent  of  FPC  where  there  is  no  State  com- 
mission Jurisdiction  before  an  REA  loan  could 
be  made  for  a  generating  plant.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  bill. 

Also  In  1946  there  was  an  attempt  to  limit 
an  appropriation  for  REA  by  requiring  a 
certification  from  the  Commission  that  there 
Is  insufficient  electric  current  avaUable  in  the 
area  before  a  generating  loan  could  be  made. 
This  recommendation  was  contained  In  Sen- 
ate Report  990  on  HJl.  5458  but  the  re- 
quirement was  defeated  by  a  record  vote  of 
52  to  21. 

When  the  committee  amendment  was 
taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  March 
1,  1946.  Senator  Magnttson,  chairman  of  this 
committee.  In  his  statement  opposing  the 
amendment,  said : 

"•  •  •  this  amendment  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  niral  electrification  program. 
It  means  that  all  the  rural  communities 
that  want  cheap  electricity  for  the  farms 
would  be  deprived  of  their  bargaining  power 
with  the  private  power  companies  •  •  •  the  ■ 
Federal  Power  Commission  could  hold  up  for 


as  long  as  1  or  2  years  the  determination  of 
what  was  a  reasonable  rate.  I  personally 
have  sat  in  many  rate  cases,  and  I  know  how 
long  they  can  drag  on."  (Concressionai, 
Record,  vol.  91,  pt.  2,  p.  1800.) 

ThU  highlights  the  element  of  delay  In- 
volved In  regulatory  proceedings  which  Is 
compounded  by  the  opportunity  for  court 
review. 

Senator  Aieeen  also  warned  of  the  danger 
of  delay  and  Its  use  for  obstruction.  He  re- 
ferred to  "the  ability  of  the  private  utility 
companies  to  drag  matters  out  for  a  number 
of  years  through  various  commissions  and 
courts,"  stating : 

"Delay  is  one  of  their  strongest  weapons." 
(Ibid.  p.  1801.) 

The  late  Senator  La  Follette  of  my  home 
State,  with  whom  I  was  privileged  to  work 
here  on  the  Hill,  spoke  at  length  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  He  too  pointed  out 
the  opportunities  It  offered  for  delay.  He 
characterized  it  as  a  proposal  which  would 
"amputate  the  right  arm  of  the  rxuaX  elec- 
trification cooperates"  and  asserted: 

"•  •  •  this  amendment  takes  a  meat  az 
and  performs  an  operation  on  the  funda- 
mental substance  of  the  Riiral  Electrification 
Act."  (Ibid.  p.  1806,  1808.) 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  Senator 
La  Follette  and  the  51  Senators  who  voted 
down  this  proposal  to  give  the  Federal  Power 
CommUslon  limited  Jurisdiction  over  the 
rural  electric  cooperative  systems  could  pos- 
sibly have  held  any  understanding  other 
than  that  the  Commission  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  systems. 

Even  those  who  believed  such  Jurisdiction 
might  be  desirable  were  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  had  not  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  In  May  1947,  In  House  Report 
450,  Committee  on  Appropriations.  80th 
Congress,  1st  session,  the  then  Representa- 
tive DiKKSEN,  chairman,  reported  at  page  32: 

"The  committee  discussed  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a  proposal  to  confer  upon  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  or  upon  the  State  com- 
missions or  authorities  having  Jurisdiction 
of  such  matter,  the  power  to  veto  a  loan  for 
the  acquisition,  construction,  operation,  en- 
largement, or  extension  of  a  generating  plant 
unless  there  was  a  finding  that  such  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  operation,  enlargement, 
or  extension  would  result  In  lower  cost  of 
electrical  energy  to  a  rural  electrification 
project  or  that  the  supply  of  power  from 
existing  generating  facilities  were  Inade- 
quate for  all  rural  electrification  needs  •  •  • 
At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  existing  limi- 
tation upon  REA  in  this  respect  and  it  is 
believed  that  an  appropriate  agency  either 
in  the  Federal  or  State  Government  should 
have  some  supervisory  authority  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

Nothing  further  was  done  by  the  House, 
however,  toward  providing  FPC  with  au- 
thority to  veto  REA  loans  or  the  construc- 
tion plans  of  nonprofit  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives. ' 

In  1948  H.R.  2709  was  Introduced  to  pro- 
vide for  FPC  consent  before  an  REA  loan 
could  be  made  for  a  generating  plant  In  a 
State  without  Commission  Jurisdiction  over 
the  matter.  No  action  was  taken  on  that 
bUl. 

From  this  sequence  of  events.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  Congress  firmly  believed  the  Com- 
mission to  be  without  Jurisdiction  over  such 
matters.  This  congressional  record  of  re- 
peatedly rejecting  legislative  proposals  which 
would  have  given  the  FPC  authority  to  re- 
view REA  loans  shows  conclusively  that  such 
a  review  was  never  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
history  demonstrates  conclusively  that 
Congress  never  intended  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  jurisdiction. 

Based  on  this  legislative  history  it  can 
be  argued,  except  for  the  Commission's 
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rash  assertion  of  Jurisdlctifn 
is  no  need  for  the  bill  we 
today.     But  despite  the 
toiT,  I  believe  that  it  is 
whether  there  is  any  need 
by  the  Commission  today 
change  in  circumstances 
the  past  30  years. 

Congress  should  not 
tory  control  unless  there  i; 
it  from  persons  injured  or 
the  acts  or  omissions  of 
In  addition,  regulation  shoifd 
posed  unless  it  will  serve  to 
abuses  complained  of  and 
self  cause  injury  or 
of  an  even  greater  natuie 
eliminated. 

Experience  during  the  pas 
proved  that  regulation, 
lutely  necessary  in  many 
though  beneficial,  is  costl 
suming,  and  burdensome 
regulated.    In  the  case  of 
tives,  the  cost  of  the  show 
ing    alone    has    run   into 
thousands  of  dollars  and,  if 
go  to  conclusion,  would  c- 
of  thousands  of  dollars  more 

Federal  Power  Commissicfci 
would  be  a  thick  layer  of 
and  supervision  on  top  of 
and  adequate  supervision 
the  REA  Administrator,  the 
Agriculture,  and  the  Cong 
pointed  out  earlier,  REA 
self-regulated  in  the  first 

At  the  present  time,  the 
fication  Administration 
contracts  and  instruments 
operatives,  provides  complete 
of  the  same  areas  which  the 
proposes  to  regulate.     The 
lates  the  wholesale  and  retai  1 
accounting  procedures,  the 
quisitions  of  property,  the 
reserve  funds,  the  quality  oi 
hiring  of  managers,  and 
cooperative  operation. 

Federal  Power  Commissioh 
would  be  duplicatory,  woulp 
cooperatives   in   a   bur 
war  between  two  Federal 
impose  added  cost  on  a  nonp 
ative  which  could  only   be 
increases  in  the  already 
high  rate  the  farm  populatioh 
for  electricity,  and  would  giv( 
electric  utilities  new  forunt 
to  frustrate  and  stall  the 
tlve  program. 

Aside  from  the  distinctive 
in  organizational  form  and 
between  .private  utilities 
operatives,  there  are 
acteristics    of    a 
which  would  make  regulatit 
cooperatives  wholly 
cooperatives  serve  rural  areas 
written  off  long  ago  by  pri 
utilities  as  unprofitable. 

Cooperatives  had  a 
of  only  3.3  consumers  per  milt 
compared  to  33.2  consumers 
class  A  and  B  private  utilitiefe 
operatives   average   gross 
mile  of  line  in  1962  was 
compared  to  $7,164  per  mile 
tained  by  the  private  utilities. 
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The  opening  costs  of  cooperatives-  are 
43  percent  greater  per  kilowatt  hour  than 
the  cost  of  class  A  and  B  private  utili- 
ties. The  private  utilities  received  over 
51  percent  of  their  revenue  from  com- 
mercial and  industrial  loads,  compared 
to  20  percent  by  the  cooperatives.  With 
these  vast  differences  in  revenues  re- 
ceived and  cost  incurred,  the  discrim- 
inatory nature  of  added  regulation  of 
REA  cooperatives  becomes  evident. 

To  place  the  problem  which  worries 
the  Commission  in  proper  perspective 
the  Congress  should  consider  the  facts 
in  this  case. 

There  are  about  900  REA-financed 
cooperatives,  most  of  which  are  local, 
retail  distribution  cooperatives.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  admits  the 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  over  re- 
tail cooperatives,  and  further  that  there 
is  no  need  to  regulate  them.  He  says 
that  he  is  worried  about  the  33  genera- 
tion and  transmission  cooperatives, 
whose  size  and  power  he  described  in 
such  frightening  phrases  one  would  have 
thought  they  were  the  giants  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry.  This  is  so  far  from 
fact  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  Chair- 
man testify  in  such  fashion. 

In  1963  the  generation  and  transmis- 
sion co-ops  generated  5.6  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours and  received  $87,200,000  in 
revenues.  Compare  this  to  the  698.3  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  generated  by  the 
class  A  and  B  private  utilities  and  the 
$11,904  million  they  received  in  revenues. 
The  gigantic  generation  and  transmis- 
sion co-ops  which  worry  the  Commission 
so  much  generated  only  eight-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  kilowatt-hours 
generated  in  1963  in  the  United  States 
and  received  less  than  eight-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  sale  of  such  energy. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  a  little  closer. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  Chair- 
man expressed  concern  about  the  need 
to  protect  some  municipal  electric  sys- 
tems which  purchase  surplus  wholesale 
energy  from  cooperative  generation  and 
transmission  systems.  I  believe  his  con- 
cern was  exaggerated  and  that  he  mag- 
nified the  problem  out  of  proportion. 
Actually,  in  1963  the  cooperative  gen- 
ei-ation  and  transmission  systems  sold 
86  percent  of  their  power  to  member  dis- 
tribution cooperatives,  which  owned  the 
generation  and  transmission  system  and 
had  complete  control  over  its  operation. 
Only  14  percent  of  total  cooperative  gen- 
eration and  transmission  sales  in  1963 
were  made  to  nonmembers.  This  ac- 
counts for  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  energy  sold  in  the  United 
States  in  1963  by  the  class  A  and  B  pri- 
vate utilities.  These  generation  and 
transmission  sales  amounted  to  only  $13 
million.  Now  is  that  really  something 
to  get  excited  about  ? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  my  col- 
league losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  be  fair  with  the  Commission, 
however,  as  well  as  to  the  nonmember 
consumers  who  bought  this  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  electric  energy  in  1963.  So 
let  us  look  at  the  record  to  see  if  there 
were  any  abuses  or  if  any  of  these  con- 
sumers complained  about  the  prices  or 
service  of  the  generation  and  transmis- 
sion cooperatives. 

The  municipalities  throughout  the 
country,  whose  purchase  of  incidental 
power  at  wholesale  from  generation  and 
transmission  co-ops  places  them  in  a 
position  to  be  abused,  are  represented 
by  the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. This  a.ssociation  testified  at  the 
hearings  on  S.  1459  and  strongly  sup- 
ported the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
■  Rather  th^n  fear  these  non-Federal 
Power  Commission  regulated  cooper- 
atives, the  municipal  electric  utilities 
look  upon  the  REA  cooperatives  as  a 
friend  and  ally  whose  presence  as  a  sec- 
ond source  of  supply  enables  the  munic- 
ipalities to  obtain  fair  rates  from  pri- 
vate utilities. 

But  perhaps  some  other  incidental 
purchaser  might  feel  aggrieved.  If  he 
did,  it  would  seem  logical  that  he  would 
register  his  complaint  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  REA.  I  questioned  the 
REA  Administrator  at  length  about  this. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  my  coU^^quy  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  2 
Senator  Monroney.  Usually,  when  requests 
for  additional  Government  regulations  are 
made,  they  are  the  result  of  widespread  and 
continuing  evidence  over  a  period  of  m.iny 
years  that  the  present  regulatory  functions 
are  not  being  properly  carried  out  with  ref- 
erence to  rates. 

Have  you  received  any  large  amount  of 
mail  or  complaihts  that  the  rates  being 
charged  by  REA  Cooperatives  are  exorbitant 
or  too  high  for  the  services  being  rendered 
or  that  the  electricity  is  being  sold  .it  a 
markup  that  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
services  rendered? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  have  seen,  Mr.  Chairman, 
absolutely  no  indication  of  any  public  de- 
mand for  any  such  regulation.  And  in  our 
working  with  the  Rural  Electrification  co- 
operatives, it  is  our  judgment  that  this  pro- 
posed regulation  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
would  be  actually  harmful  to  the  program. 
Senator  ^onroney.  Now,  as  administrator 
for  all  of  the  REA's  and  that  Includes  gen- 
eration and  transmission  and  distribution 
co-ops,  distribution  co-ops  that  buy  from 
generation  and  transmissions,  you  would  be 
the  normal  point  of  contact  if  the  rates  were 
too  high  that  they  would  complain  to;  is 
that  not  true?  g 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Senator    Monroney.  Give    the   committee 
some    idea    of    the    number    of   complaints. 
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Have  there  been  a  thousand  complaints  a 
year  received  that  the  rates  are  too  high? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly,  there 
have  been  no  complaints  of  that  magnitude. 
I  would  imagine  that  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
maybe  one  or  two  Isolated  complaints  might 
come  to  our  attention. 

Senator  Monroney.  Only  one  or  two  in  a 
year  in  all  of  the  borrowers  that  are  under 
the  REA  jurisdiction  and  this  Includes  the 
consuming  co-ops.  But  you  would  also  be 
apt  to  hear  from  the  individual  members  of 
the  co-ops  who  would  feel  privileged  to  bring 
complaints  to  you.  if  they  choose  to? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  think  we  would  because  we 
maintain  a  very  close  and  intimate  contact 
with  these  distribution  and  generation  and 
transmission  systems,  as  you  know  from  your 
experience  in  your  own  State  of  Oklahoma. 

REA  staff  and  personnel,  myself  Included, 
attend  annual  meetings  of  these  cooperatives 
frequently,  so  our  contact  Is  not  Just  with 
the  manager,  not  just  with  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, but  we  have  a  very  direct  contact 
with  vast  numbers  of  the  members  them- 
selves. We  do  this  deliberately  to  keep  in 
touch  with  how  this  program  is  working  with 
the  beneficiary  of  this  whole  program,  and 
that  is  the  consumer,  the  consumer  member 
of  these  rural  electric  systems. 

Senator  Monroney.  Neither  by  mail  or  offi- 
cial document  or  by  personal  contact,  and  I 
do  know  the  number  of  meetings  that  you 
go  to  where  these  former  members  of  these 
co-ops  are  represented  and  I  know  the  high 
regard  they  hold  you  in. 

You  would  certainly  be  advised  If  there 
was  any  overwhelming  clamor  or  any  signifi- 
cant or  Insignificant  clamor  for  redress  of 
the  ills  and  complaints  and  grievances  of 
rates  being  too  high  or  services  being  too 
poor. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  think  that  there  Is  an  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation. I  think  there  are  many  people  who 
wish  the  rates  In  the  rural  areas  cguld  be 
Rs  low  as  they  are  In  town,  and  of  course, 
we  are  actively  striving  for  this,  pu%  two 
tilings  take  place: 

One  is  they  understand  that  they  have 
clear  and  free  access  to  their  own  board  of 
directors  and  their  own  management  in  es- 
tablishing rate,  policies,  and  If  this  doesn't 
produce  the  results  that  they  think  they  are 
entitled  to,  then  they  have  access  to  REA  for 
assistance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Adminis- 
trator's statement.  "I  would  say  that  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  maybe  one  or  two 
isolated  complaints  might  come  to  our 
attention,"  demonstrates  that  the  enor- 
mous problem  of  unregulated  REA  co- 
operatives which  worries  the  Commission 
is  only  a  product  of  the  enormous  imag- 
ination and  tendency  toward  exaggera- 
tion which  afaicts  the  staff  of  the 
Commission. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
summarize  briefly  the  lack  of  any  need 
for  regulation  and  the  disadvantages, 
and  perhaps  disaster,  it  would  entail. 
By  the  Commission's  own  admission,  the 
generation  and  transmission  co-ops  are 
its  prime  concern. 

I  ask  the  Senate  today  should  the  Con- 
gress impose,  or  permit  an  overzealous 
Government  agency  to  impose,  regula- 
tory controls  on  a  segment  of  the  electric 
utility  industry  which  accounted  in  1963 
for  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  energy  generated  in  this  country; 
whose  revenues  from  energy  sales 
amounted  to  less  than  eight-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  revenues  derived 
from  electric  energy  sales  in  1963;  whose 


sales  to  nonownerc.  the  only  group  which 
could  possibly  be  injured,  represented  a 
maximum  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  revenues  derived  from  the  sale 
of  electric  energy  in  the  United  States; 
which  is  regarded  as  a  friend  and  ally  by 
the  publicly  owned  municipal  utilities  of 
the  country;  which  is  already  regulated 
completely  and  effectively  by  another 
Federal  agency  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress; and  against  whom  one  or  two  iso- 
lated complaints  were  made  in  the  course 
of  a  full  year? 

When  you  consider  the  cost  of  this 
absolutely  unneeded  and  unnecessary 
regulation,  the  answer  must  be  a  re- 
.  sounding  "No."  To  burden  the  REA 
cooperative  program  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  In  lawyers' 
fees,  accountants'  fees,  engineering  fees, 
and  to  block  its  forward  movement  with 
the  interminable  time  delays  which  du- 
plicative regulation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  would  entail  Is  to  place  in 
jeopardy  the  entire  program  itself. 

We  cannot  forget  the  beginnings  of  the 
REA  cooperatives  or  their  magnificent 
achievements.  They  were  designated  by 
the  Congress  as  the  instruments  to  fulfill 
a  national  policy  and  that  they  have 
done. 

The  President  in  his  memorable  speech 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  April 
cited  the  REA  cooperatives  as  one  of 
America's  achievements  to  which  we 
could  point  with  pride.   He  said : 

In  the  countryside  where  I  was  born,  and 
where  I  live,  I  have  seen  the  night  illumi- 
nated, and  the  kitchen  warmed,  and  the 
home  heated,  where  once  the  cheerless  night 
and  the  ceaseless  cold  held  sway.  And  all 
this  happened  because  electricity  came  to 
our  area  along  the  humming  wires  of  the 
REA.  Electrification  of  the  countryside — 
yes.  that,  too.  Is  impressive. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
"humming  wires  of  the  REA"  stilled  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  regulation  or  killed 
by  the  relentless,  delaying  tactics  of  the 
private  utility  companies. 

We  cannot  reward  the  successful 
struggle  waged  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  rural  Americans  with  a  crown  of 
bureaucratic  thorns  and  a  horde  of  liti- 
gious private  utility  company  lawyers. 

For  the  experiment  which  has  lighted 
America  stands  as  a  beacon  and  a  symbol 
to  the  oppressed  and  unlighted  con- 
tinents abroad.  And  there  are  many 
things  yet  to  accomplish  here  at  home. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill  because  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  involved.  The  pending  bill 
is  less  harmful  and  less  dangerous  than 
another  bill  that  will  be  discussed  later 
today,  a  bill  that  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  S.  218.  Nev- 
ertheless I  believe,  step  by  step,  we  are 
falling  into  the  fallacious  and  erroneous 
philosophy  that  an  agency  which  is  cre- 
ated to  promote  the  public  intrest  is  in 
fact  promoting  retrogression  and  not 
progression. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
created  by  the  Congress  to  do  what?  To 
protect  the  consumers  of  America  and  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

Today  we  are  proposing  that  the  co- 
operatives be  exempted  from  supervision 


by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
argument  that  is  being  made  is  that  the 
action  is  being  taken  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  public  utilities. 

The  next  step  wUl  be  to  exempt  public 
utilities,  because  that  is  what  another 
bill,  S.  218,  would  do.  That  is  the  bill 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  will 
discuss  this  afternoon. 

I  remind  Senators  that  Federal  agen- 
cies have  been  created  to  protect  the 
public.  The  minute  they  do  not  do  so. 
they  should  be  disbanded.  That  is  the 
purpose  and  that  is  the  performance  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

As  long  as  we  have  these  protecting 
agencies,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  serves 
our  congressional  purpose  well,  nor  does 
it  serve  the  public  interest,  if  we  begin 
to  whittle  away  their  power  inch  by  inch. 
The  victim  will  be  the  consumer.  All 
this  talk  about  how  burdensome  these 
regulations  will  be  does  not  convince 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  be- 
cause it  is  their  duty  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  regulations  and  rules  they 
make  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  the  consumer  and  not  to  raise 
electric  rates. 

When  a  cooperative  buys  its  current, 
the  company  that  sells  to  it  will  be  reg- 
ulated. But  when  the  cooperative  sells, 
it  will  not  be  regulated.  In  other  words, 
they  will  eat  their  cake  and  they  will 
have  it.  They  will  be  protected  when 
they  buy  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not 
overcharged,  but  no  one  will  be  allowed 
to  look  them  over  when  they  sell  to  make 
sure  that  they  in  their  turn  do  not  over- 
charge. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  ask 
for  a  record  vote;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  shall  record  my  vote  in  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1459,  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  is  designed  to  clarify 
the  law  with  respect  to  rural  cooperative 
systems  imder  the  regulation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  I  want  to  make 
my  position  very  clear.  I  feel  that  S. 
1459  should  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits  and  its  own  merits  alone.  I  say 
this  because  there  has  been  substantial 
discussion  In  our  Commerce  Committee 
of  related  electric  utility  bills  with  which 
S.  1459  should  neither  be  compared  nor 
combined. 

I  am,  first  of  all.  interested  in  the  con- 
sumer. 

Every  family  in  the  United  States 
spends  $200  a  year  for  electricity,  either 
directly  or  indii-ectly.  The  per  capita  use 
of  electricity  to  every  family  will  go  up 
too  unless  the  electric  industry  lowers 
the  unit  price  of  electricity  by  passing  on 
savings  in  cost  to  its  consumers. 

I  am  for  a  strong  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  protect  consumers.  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  changes  in  the  Federal 
Power  Act  that  will  in  any  manner  in- 
hibit the  vigorous  rate  regulatory  pro- 
gram which  the  Commission  has  been 
carrying  on  in  the  past  3  years. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
heard  extensive  testimony  on  another 
bill  this  year.  This  is  S.  218 — which  I 
have  mentioned  before — a  proposal  to 
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sell  electricity  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  is  doing  a  fine  job.  It  is  paradoxical 
that  some  of  the  private  utilities  are 
pushing  so  hard  for  this  proposal  to  es- 
cape Federal  regulation. 

The  paradox  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  any  utility  should  seek  to  escape 
Federal  regulation  when  in  fact  the 
rights  of  the  utilities  and  of  their  stock- 
holders are  fully  protected  under  Federal 
regulation.  The  Federal  Power  Act  in- 
sures the  electric  utilities  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  charge  just  and  reasonable  rates 
and  to  realize  a  fair  return  for  their 
stockholders.  Indeed,  I  have  not  heard 
a  single  complaint  that  any  rate  decision 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
been  unfair  to  the  electric  utilities  or 
their  investors. 

Electric  utilities  are  interstate  busi- 
nesses. The  electric  industry  of  this 
country  is  organized  in  vast  interstate 
networks  and  power  pools  and  the  eco- 
nomical pools  quite  properly  have  no  re- 
gard for  State  boundaries.  A  sale  from 
any  member  of  the  pool  is  really  a  sale 
from  all  the  members. 

The  fact  that  electric  utilities  intercon- 
nect and  form  interstate  power  pools  is 
an  intelligent  thing  to  do.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  encourages  it.  Inter- 
connection lowers  costs  for  everybody,  yet 
this  proposal  would  make  it  attractive  for 
utilities  to  sever  their  connections  with 
other  utilities  so  that  they  could  escape 
Federal  regulation.  This  may  seem  fine 
to  some  companies,  but  it  is  bad  for  the 
consumer. 

Savings  in  cost  to  the  utilities  through 
interconnection  and  other  technological 
improvements  give  the  promise  of  lower 
electric  rates  to  the  constmier.  For  cost 
savings  along  the  line  form  the  basis  for 
reduced  rates  and  ultimately  for  lower 
electric  bills  for  every  family  in  the  coun- 
try. But  savings  depend  on  the  coordi- 
nated growth  of  the  Industry  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  without  regard  to  State 
lines.  Any  bill  which  encourages  utilities 
not  to  interconnect  across  State  lines  can 
only  raise  the  price  of  electricity  to  the 
consumer. 

The  S.  218  proposal  is  imrealistic,  since 
it  uses,  as  a  basis  for  Federal  jurisdiction, 
political  boundai'ies  which  do  not  now 
have  and  should  not  have  any  place  in 
planning  an  electric  system  or  its  regula- 
tion. 

This  S.  218  proposal  is  unfair  since  it 
denies  Federal  protection  to  the  consum- 
ers of  electric  power  who  are  servec^  ty 
cooperatives  and  municipalities.  This  S. 
218  proposal  is  unwise  since  it  removes  a 
Federal  incentive  to  reduced  power  costs 
for  the  benefit  of  our  whole  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  first  to  respect 
the  proper  place  of  States  rights  in  our 
Federal  system.  I  have  been  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  own  State.  But  my  expe- 
rience in  State  government  teaches  me 
that  the  States  alone  cannot  do  the  prac- 
tical job  of  regulating  interstate  whole- 
sales by  electric  companies.  I  know  the 
problems  confronting  State  regulati^y 
endeavors.  State  agency  staffs  are  small ; 
their  resources  are  limited;  the  electric 
companies'  interstate  operations  are 
vast  and  complex;  State  regulatory  ef- 
forts are  spread  among  many  other  busi- 
nesses. 


As  now  in  force,  the  Federal  Power  Act 
specifically  provides  to  State  commis- 
sions the  benefits  of  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  while  pre- 
serving their  freedom  to  make  their  own 
regulatory  decisions.  Regulation  of  re- 
tail rates  and  local  services  is  left  to  the 
States  by  the  present  act.  The  States 
have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  se- 
curity issues  where  a  company  is  or- 
ganized and  operating  in  a  State  which 
has  a  commission  regulating  security 
issues. 

We  in  New  England  experience  the 
highest  electric  rates  in  the  country  and 
we,  therefore,  know  how  vital  it  is  to 
our  economic  and  public  interest  to  have 
an  effective  program  of  Federal  rate  reg- 
ulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  action  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee turning  down  the  S.  218  proposal. 
In  clarifying  the  act  with  respect  to  co- 
operatives, the  Congress  must  not  weak- 
en the  protections  provided  by  the 
Wheeler-Rayburn  law  of  1935.  Chang- 
ing technology  can  rapidly  reduce  the 
costs  of  generating  and  transmitting 
eleetric  energy.  We  need  strong  Federal 
regulation  to  help  translate  reduced  cost 
promptly  into  lower  electric  rates  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  get  ihto  my  prepared  remarks,  and 
while  my  distinguished  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI 
is  in  the  Chamber,  I  wish  to  make  vci7 
clear  to  him  that  neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  who  is  supporting  the  present  meas- 
ure or  who  is  supporting  S.  218  wishes  to 
destroy  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Rather>We  wish  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  do  what  was  intended  by  Con- 
gress when  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Act  was  passed,  what  is  shown  by 
the  reports  of  both  committees  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  at  that  time,  and 
what  was  unlformlR  followed  as  the 
rule  until  a  recent  decision,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  my  remarks.  I  say  to  rny 
distinguished  friend  that  we  are  com- 
pletely in  favor  of  the  FPC  continuins 
their  fishing  expeditions  so  long  as  they 
fish  In  waters  in  which  they  are  entitled 
to  fish  under  the  legislation  which  con- 
trols them  and  entitles  them  to  fish. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  unUI  I  am 
through  with  my  statenient. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned my  name. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  when  I  finish  my  sentence.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  for  the  FPC  to  continue 
to  fish  in  waters  in  which  they  are  li- 
censed to  fish  by  the  act  of  Congress  and 
by  the  clear  showings  of  the  reports  on 
both  sides  of  the  Congress  at  the  time 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Act  was^ 
created.  We  do  not  want  them  to  be 
poachers  and  to  fish,  as  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do  now,  and  as  I  shall  show 
in  my  prepared  remarks,  for  varieties 
and  in  waters  in  which  they  are  not 
entitled  to  fish. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  ad- 
mit that  his  bill  would  overrule  a  decree 
of  the  coifrt? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  do.  Yet 
it  would  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  all  the 
advocates  of  public  power  throughout  the 
Nation — and  I  shall  not  say  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  is  such  an  advocate — 
say  that  it  goes.  They  are  making  that 
statement  largely  because  the  Chairman 
of  the  FPC  has  made  it,  which  is  not  an 
accurate  statement,  which  I  shall  show 
in  my  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  also 
admit  that  the  powers  that  are  being  ex- 
ercised, and  that  the  FPC  claims  that  it 
has,  have  already  been  related  to  by  the 
court  in  its  opinion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  entirely.  For 
example,  they  have  not  related  to  the 
REA's  and  the  cooperatives.  They  do 
relate  to  a  number  of  investor-owned 
utilities. 

A  great  deal  of  my  time  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  has  been  devoted  to  an 
effort  to  recall  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
activities  to  those  activities  which  I 
thought  were  more  In  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people  and  of 
Congress. 

For  example,  as  the  Senator  well  re- 
members, for  years  I  sponsored  the  so- 
called  Tidelands  Act.  Senators  said 
that  it  was  unconstitutional.  When  it 
was  enacted,  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  said  that  the  bill 
was  constitutional  and  upheld  it.  By 
that  act  we  overruled  a  series  of  very 
unfortunate  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

We  have  done  the  same  thing  with  ref- 
erence to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  having  to  do  with  the  railroad 
boards  wWch  set  rates,  and  with  the  in- 
surance boards  which  set  rates,  and  in 
other  fields  which  I  could  mention. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  supreme  in  every  field,  there 
will  be  little  use  for  the  legislative 
branch. 

So  long  as  the  legislative  branch  Is 
careless  and  permits  the  Supreme  Court 
to  get  away  with  anj^thing  wliich  the 
pliilosophy  of  those  who  serve  on  it  at 
the  moment  wishes  to  impress  upon  our 
system,  and  so  long  as  the  legislative 
branch  pays  no  attention  to  that,  the 
American  people  are  not  being  well 
served. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  admire  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  and  I  respect  his  sincerity 
on  the  subject. 

All  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  saying  is  that  the  bill  in  which 
he  is  Interested  is  not  inimical  to  the 
consumer. 

I  daresay  that  once  his  bill  passes, 
the  rates  will  go  up  and  will  not  come 
down.  That  is  the  motive  behind  the 
bill.  It  is  supported  by  all  the  private 
public  utilities.  Including  those  in  my 
State.  The  entire  drive  behind  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  remove  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
so  that  the  utilities  will  not  be  looked  at 
and  looked  after  with  the  inevitable  re- 
sult that  the  rates  will  go  up. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Island 
has  so  little  corifidence  in  the  State 
regulatory  agencies  because  the  State 
regulatoi-y  agencies,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, not  only  favor  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  but  favor  also  the  bill 
of  which  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors. 

When  the  time  comes  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Island  has 
no  confidence  in  the  regulatory  agencies 
of  the  States  but  begins  to  look,  as  so 
many  people  are  looking  now,  to  highly 
centralized  government  which  has 
power  over  everything — almost  supreme 
power — I  say  that  our  government  is 
going  far  down  the  hill  toward  oblivion. 
I  say  that  with  much  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but 
not  until  I  have  finished  my  colloquy 
wlith  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  respect  the  sincerity 
of  the  Senator,  but  I  repeat  that  the 
entire  problem  of  electrification  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  as  between  interstate 
and  intrastate.  I  say  that  the  minute 
we  begin  to  whittle  away  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  we 
shall  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  con- 
sumers of  America.  I  have  said  that 
once;  I  have  said  it  twice.  I  shall  say  it 
a  thousand  times,  no  matter  what  any- 
one has  to  say. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  recognize  his  sincerity. 
But  I  believe  he  is  as  wrong  as  he  can 
be  in  the  generality  of  his  statement. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  Congress  should 
say  something  on  the  subject  of  what 
is  intrastate  and  what  is  interstate  elec- 
trification. Until  Congress  speaks  up  on 
this  subject,  the  public  is  not  going  to 
be  well  protected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Flor- 
ida has  no  authority  over  wholesale 
rates? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  has  no  authority 
over  certain  wholesale  rates.  • 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  this  bill 
proposes  to  provide. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  no 
authority  over  certain  wholesale  rates. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  That  is  what 
we  are  here  for.  The  FPC  has  author- 
ity. We  are  being  urged  to  take  it  away 
from  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  has  no  authority 
over  wholesale  rates  when  they  are  be- 
tween a  completely  intrastate  utility  and 
a  cooperative  or  a  municipality,  which 
is  also  completely  intrastate.  - 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  rise  only  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification.  I  am  spon- 
soring and  trying  to  manage  the  bill 


S.  1459,  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Most  of  this  debate  has 
been  on  S.  218.  which  I  do  not  support 
and  which  I  am  glad  is  not  a  part  of 
this  bill,  unless  an  amendment  is  offered. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that 
this  bill  is  supported  by  the  very  people 
whom  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  seeks  to  protect; 
that  is,  the  REA's.  Ninety-nine  percent 
of  their  power  is  sold  to  the  membership. 
Their  rates  are  regulated  by  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration ;  they  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  by  Congress,  which  makes  all  of  the 
appropriations  for  REA. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  held  cooperatives  to  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Conmiission.  It  was  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  that  thought  that  up  all 
by  itself,  after  30  years.  With  less  than 
two  complaints  a  year,  the  Commission 
decided  to  assert  jurisdiction. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
keep  the  poor  little  REA's,  which  do  not 
want  to  be  running  to  Washington  every 
week,  apart  from  the  privately  owned 
utilities  which  run  the  gamut  of  great 
size  and  huge  supplies.  »* 

So  if  my  delightful  and  charming 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  would  please 
refer  to  one  bill  as  the  Holland  bill,  that 
would  keep  the  Record  straight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield,  so  that 
I  may  make  an  observation  on  the  elo- 
quence of  my  friend  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  in  a  moment,  but  not  now.  If  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  can  restrain 
himself  a  couple  of  minutes 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  not  break  the 
continuity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  want  to  speak  now. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  spoken  out  both  against  the 
bill  so  ably  sponsored  or  authored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  also  the  bill  of  which  I  am 
one  of  the  sponsors,  S.  218. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  favors  the  supreme  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  regardless 
of  any  State  agency,  regardless  of 
whether  cooperatives  exist  to  serve  only 
their  own  people,  regardless  of  whether 
the  poJicy  of  this  legislative  body  has 
been  to  exempt  cooperatives  in  agricul- 
ture from  the  antitrust  laws  for  the  very 
reasons  just  argued  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  He  is  against  both 
bills.  I  respect  his  position.  That  is 
his  privilege.  But  I  want  to  have  it 
clear  in  the  Record  that  what  he  is  argu- 
ing for  is  a  supreme  centralized  govern- 
ment having  life  and  death  power  over 
every  activity  in  evei-y  State.  I  am  not 
for  that. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  friend  from  Flor- 
ida is  using  words  rather  loosely.  I  am 
not  for  the  supremacy  of  anything.  I 
am  for  protective  supervision  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  that  is  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  consixmer  in  the 
matter  of  electric  rates. 
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To  return  to  the  remarks 
tor  from  Oklahoma,  who 
getting  a  little  off  the 
getting  off  the  track — I 
advisedly — step  by  step. 
ccMnmodate  Oklahoma, 
cooperatives  from  the 
law.    Tomorrow  we  shall 
the  same  for  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thanl^  the  Senator. 
I  hope  he  Is  correct. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     That 
ment — "You  did  it  for 
do  It  for  me."    That  is 
step  by  step,  and  every  new 
on  the  consumer.    I  am 
consumer  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  apprediate 
eloquence  and  the  conviction 
tinguished  Senator  from 
I  want  him  to  understand 
the  REA's  are  concerned, 
of  Florida  has  17  of  them, 
of  the  hearings  in  this 
will  show  that  the  chairmar 
body  of  17  came  to  Washljigton 
tlfy  for  my  bill  and,  of 
philosophy    of    the    bill    of 
guished    Senator    from 
w^U. 

The  record  will  also  sht>w 
managers   of   independent 
in  Florida  came  to  testify 
So  the  effort  to  split  off 
are  served  by  the  REA 
who  are  served  by  other  ulUities 
too  much  respected,  at  least 
and  it  happens  not  to  be 
spected  in  Ohio  and,  I  thinjc 
other  States,  on  the  part 
oiJeratives  and  their  members 

Many   members   of 
believe  in  the  rights  of 
still  against  having  all 
within  the  Federal  Governlnent. 
still  want  State  regulatory 
have  something  to  say  abiut 
being  conducted  in  their  S 

I  am  very  happy  and 
tljat  is  the  case.    Not  all  th< 
haW  gone  down  the  public 
which  so  many  people  tread 

Mr.  President,  at  the  out*t 
marks  I  want  to  make  it  cl^ar 
not  intend  to  oppose  S 
the  currently  pending 
the  Senate.     I  do  feel,  howfever 
is  appropriate  to  make  sali;nt 
with  reference  to  this  bill 
which  I  introduced  for  mys  ilf 
ator  Smathers,  S.  218,  for  tllere 
tinct  relationship  between 
and  their  effect  on  the  juristjiction 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  penditig 
S.  1459,  would  amend  the 
Act  by  adding  the  words 
tive  or  nonprofit  membersh 
tion   which    is    financed    by 
Electrification   Administration 
list  of  organizations  expr 
from  the  regulatory  jurisdiction 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

As  wi:i  be  seen  from  th^  committee 
report  on  S.  1459,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  for  almost  30  years,  has 
assumed  and  has  ruled  that  >  iooperatives 
were  beyond  the  regulatory  i  each  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Then  the 
FPC,  in  1963,  ordered  severjil  nonprofit 
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cooperatives,  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 

by  the  rural  electrification  loans,  to  dem- 
onstrate why  they  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee — I  digress  to 
say  that  I  am  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handles  Lidependent  Offices  ap- 
propriations; I  also  joined  in  adding 
this  mandate  to  the  reports  in  1964  and 
1965— required  in  both  its  1964  and  1965 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  re- 
ports that  "no  fionds  be  spent  by  the 
FPC  to  establish  regulatory  authority 
over  REA  cooperatives  until  the  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
pending  legislation  clarifying  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  this  subject." 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  committee,  as 
indicated  in  the  report,  believes  that 
Congress  never  intended  to  subject  the 
cooperatives  to  FPC  jurisdiction.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  committee  action 
and  for  this  reason  will  support  the  pend- 
ing 'egislation. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  endeavored  to 
reach  out  and  assume  jurisdiction  over  a 
much  broader  area  than  was  ever  In- 
tended by  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935, 
extending  well  beyond  the  field  of  the 
electric  cooperatives  which  are  covered 
by  the  pending  bill.  As  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  overaggressive  action, 
hearings  were  held  last  year.  1964,  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Federal  Power 
-Act  which  was  proposed  by  the  then 
Senator  Humphrey,  now  Vice  President, 
for  himself  and  others;  namely,  S.  2028, 
and  also  with  respect  to  S.  3038,  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  Senator  Sjjathers 
and  myself.  S.  2028  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  pending  measure,  S.  1459. 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  19''4  session, 
no  final  action  was  taken  on  these  bills 
but  the  committee  in  its  report.  No.  1363, 
dated  August  10,  1964.  made  it  clear  that 
It  intended  to  consider  during  this  Con- 
gress appropriate  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Power  Act  In  respect  to  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion.   The  committee's  report  stated : 

During  the  course  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings, other  Issues  were  raised,  including  the 
question  oM^C  jurisdiction  over  public  util- 
ities selling  power  at  "wholesale  primarily  for 
consumption  in  the  States  in  which  they 
operate." 

The  committee  considers  that  this  Issue,  in 
addition  to  the  issue  of  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion over  cooperatives,  merits  extensive  hear- 
ings and  consideration  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  S.  218.  which  I  Intro- 
duced this  year  for  myself  and  Senator 
Smathers,  ^nd  which  was  later  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
North  Carolina,  Senator  Ervin  and  Sen- 
ator Jordan,  even  though  no  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  cosponsors,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  Federal  Power 
Act  by  further  defining  the  limits  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  operations  of  cooperatives 
and  companies  engaged  in  what  are  es- 
sentially local   or  intrastate  activities. 


whl<^  are  primarily  of  local  concern  and 
whicKought  to  be  subject  to  State  and 
local,  r''ather  than  Federal,  regulation. 

Our  bill,  S.  218,  which  is  similar  to  our 
bill  of  last  year  (S.  3038)  would  reaffirm 
and  sustain  the  original  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  Federal  Power  Act- 
that  the  act  was  to  supplement  and  not 
to  supplant  State  and  local  regulation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  Senate  in  reporting  on  the  legisla- 
tion, which  was  to  become  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  1935,  in  Senate  Report  No. 
621  of  that  year  said,  in  a  Senate  com- 
mittee report  on  the  FPC: 

Subsection  (a)  •  •  •  declares  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  extend  that  regulation  to  those 
matters  which  cannot  be  regulated  by  the 
States  and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  exercise 
of  their  regulatory  powers,  but  not  to  impair 
or  diminish  the  powers  of  any  State  com- 
mission. 

The  report  added  that  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally Introduced  had  been  revised  so  as 
to  remove,  and  I  quote  again  from  the  re- 
port, "every  enroachment  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  State." 

The  House  committee  In  the  same  Con- 
gress amended  the  bill  to  further  protect 
the  rights  of  the  States.  House  Report 
No.  1318  of  the  74th  Congress,  1935. 
states: 

The  bill  takes  no  authority  from  State 
commissions  •  •  •.  Probably  no  bill  in  re- 
cent years  has  so  recognized  the  responsibil- 
ities of  State  regulatory  commissions  as  does 
title  II  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  a  pity  that  the  FPC 
has  not  looked  back  at  our  history  before 
deciding  to  look  for  other  pastures  whicli 
it  thought  were  greener.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  become  so  strong- 
minded  and  set  on  authority  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  that  it,  too,  has  not  looked  back 
to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  as  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  quotations  which  I  have 
read  from  the  report  of  the  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  S.  218  would  in 
general  exempt  from  FPC  jurisdiction 
any  company,  including  any  nonprofit 
corporation  engaged  in  rural  electrifica- 
tion, having  all  of  its  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  within  a  single 
State  and  having  no  direct  connections 
with  the  facilities  of  other  public  utilities 
deriving  the  major  portion  of  their  elec- 
tric revenues  from  sales  in  another 
State. 

Under  our  bill  the  FPC  would  continue 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  companies 
having  generating  or  transmission  facili- 
ties In  more  than  one  State,  as  well  as 
over  single-State  companies  which  are 
directly  connected  with  public  utilities 
having  their  major  operation  in  another 
State. 

The  Commerce  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  S.  218  on  May  12,  13,  and  14, 
and  June  10,  1965,  which  specifically 
would  amend  section  201(f)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  by  adding  two  sentences. 

The  first  additional  sentence  exempts 
from  FPC  jurisdiction  any  company.  In- 
cluding any  nonprofit  corporation,  or 
membership  or  cooperative  corporation 
or  association,  engaged  In  rural  electri- 
fication, where,  and  I  then  quote  from 
this  provision  of  our  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  excerpt  be  in- 


cluded in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(a)  All  the  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  of  such  company  are  wholly  within 
one  State,  and 

(b)  None  of  the  facilities  of  such  company 
is  directly  connected  with  the  facilities  of 
any  public  utility  otherwise  than  by  an  au- 
thorized or  approved  emergency  connection 
or  by  a  connection  within  the  same  State 
with  the  facilities  of  a  public  utility  deriving 
the  major  portion  of  Its  electric  revenue  from 
sales  at  retail  or  for  resale  at  retail  within 
such  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  sentence  of  S.  218.  would  exempt 
from  FPC  jurisdiction  transactions  in- 
volving the  sale  or.  within  the  State  in 
which  deliveiT  takes  place,  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy  to  any  entity  ex- 
empted by  subsection  201  (f ) ,  as  amended 
by  the  bill,  or  to  any  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, or  membership  or  association,  en- 
gaged in  rural  electrification  where  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  seller's  electric 
revenues  from  sales  witliin  such  State  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  electric  energy 
at  retail. 

Mr.  President,  the  aggressive  assertion 
of  jurisdiction  by  the  FPC  over  and  above 
the  authority  contained  in  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  1935,  as  amended,  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Florida 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  as  well  as  by 
the  private  power  groups  and  the  REA 
groups  in  Florida.    I  testified  in  support 
of  our  bill  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  May  12,  1965.     At  that  time  I 
stated  that  I  would  not  go  into  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  legislation  as  the 
many  witnesses  that  would  testify  later 
would  cover  the  technical  points — which 
was  done  by  witnesses  representing  State 
commissions,    private    power    organiza- 
tions, and  REA  associations.    Testimony 
before  the  committee  clearly  indicated 
the  deep  and  grave  concern  over  the 
FPC's    efforts    to    exercise    jurisdiction 
never  intended  to  be  granted  to  it  by  the 
Federal    Power    Act.    Testimony    was 
given  as  the  burden  and  expense  of  com- 
plying with  the  orders  and  accounting 
practices  of  both  State  and  Federal  com- 
missions, resulting  in  increased  costs  of 
electric  power  which  in  turn  are  passed 
on  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  this  concern  is  of  great 
magnitude  as  the  result  of  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Col- 
ton  case,  376  U.S.  216.  In  this  decision 
the  Court  said : 

In  short,  our  decisions  here  squarely  re- 
jected the  view  of  the  court  of  appeals  that 
the  scope  of  FPC  jurisdiction  over  Interstate 
sales  of  gas  or  electricity  at  wholesale  is  to 
be  determined  by  a  case-by-case  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  State  regulation  upon  the  na- 
tional interest.  Rather,  Congress  meant  to 
draw  a  bright  line  easily  ascertained,  between 
State  and  Federal  Jurtsdlctlon,  making  un- 
necessary Buch  case-by-case  analysis.  This 
waa  done  in  the  Power  Act  by  making  FPC 
Jurisdiction  plenary  and  extending  It  to  all 
wholesale  and  sales  In  interstate  commerce 
except  those  which  Congreas  has  made  ex- 
plicitly subject  to  regulation  by  the  States. 
There  Is  no  exception  covering  the  Edlson- 
Colton  sale. 


This  was  the  sale  that  was  in  issue  in 
that  particular  case.  In  other  words,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  unless  in  the 
Federal  Power  Act  Congress  specifically 
spelled  out  what  was  exempted,  it  would 
not  recognize  any  exemption. 
■  In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that.  In  the  absence  of  express  im- 
plementation by  specific  exemption 
stated  in  the  body  of  the  act,  the  premise 
in  section  201(a)  of  the  act.  that  Federal 
regulation  should  "extend  only  to  those 
matters  which  are  not  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  States"  was  meaningless. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  there  is  now 
no  adequate  basis  to  support  the  assur- 
ances which  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees gave  to  their  colleagues  and  to 
the  public  that  the  act  was  to  preserve 
the  then  existing  rights  of  States  and 
bring  under  control  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion only  those  transactions  which  the 
States  themselves  could  not  constitu- 
tionally regulate. 

Mr.  President,  my  deep  concern  about 
the  attitude  of  the  FPC  toward  investor- 
owned  utilities  which  I  feel  are  intra- 
state and  are  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  FPC  stems  largely  from  recent 
actions  of  the  FPC  toward  two  utjiities 
in  Florida,  Tampa  Electric  Co.  and  Flor- 
ida Power  &  Light  Co.,  both  of  which  are 
wholly  intrastate  in  character.  The 
Tampa  Electric  Co..  one  of  the  privately 
owned  investor-owned  public  utilities 
which  serves  a  large  part  of  the  south- 
west coast  of  Florida,  including  the  city 
of  Tampa,  and  which  has  no  power  pro- 
ducing stations  outside  of  what  is  called 
the  Tampa  Bay  area  of  Florida,  which 
area  is  some  200  miles  from  the  Georgia 
line,  received  a  letter  dated  December  24, 
1963,  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion stating  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission,  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion extends  to  the  Tampa  Electric  Co. 
Excerpts  from  the  letter  from  the  FPC 
to  Tampa  Electric  Co.  state — and  I  quote 
now  from  the  FPC  letter  prejudging  this 
case  against  the  Tampa  Electric  Co.: 

Information  available  to  the  Commission. 
Including  data  set  forth  in  the  1962  Federal 
Power  Commission  Report  No.  12.  covering 
your  company  and  companies  with  which  It 
Interconnects  directly  or  Indirectly,  indi- 
cates that  you  own  or  operate  facilities  for 
transmission  or  sale  for  resale  In  interstate 
commerce  and  are  thus  a  public  utility  under 
the  meaning  of  section  201(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act. 

The  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  had  re- 
ceived a  similar  letter  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  dated  October  3. 
1963.  although  this  company  Is  and  al- 
ways has  been  also  purely  intrastate  in 
character.  This  was  a  complete  rever- 
sal because  after  extensive  conferences 
and  investigations  in  1954  the  Secretary 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  wrote 
the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  that  based 
on  the  activities  described : 

There  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  staff 
to  recommend  the  initiation  of  proceedings  to 
have  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  determined 
to  be  a  "public  utility"  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  •  •  •, 

That  was  the  1954  decision  of  the  staff 
after  a  thorough  checking  of  the  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co. 


Eleven  years  have  gone  by.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  method  of 
operation.  Florida  Power  Si  Light  Co. 
exchanges  energy  with  Florida  Power 
Corp.,  Tampa  Electric  Co..  the  city  of 
Jacksonville  and  Orlando  Utilities  Com- 
mission, on  or  about  the  same  emergency 
basis  only  now  as  in  1954,  but  generation 
from  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.'s  own 
plants  in  the  Florida  peninsula  in  1964 
was  over  four  times  that  of  1954.'  Fur- 
ther, the  interconnection  with  Florida 
Power  Corp.  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Florida  at  White  Springs  has 
been  discontinued  and  dismantled,  and 
this  was  the  intercormection  with  which 
the  1954  investigation  of  the  FPC  was 
principally  concerned.  In  other  words, 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  should  be. 
much  more  clearly  intrastate  in  charac- 
ter now  than  it  was  in  1954,  and  more 
remote  from  any  possibility  of  FPC  in- 
terference. However,  on  February  26, 
1965 — this  year.  Mr.  President — the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  issued  an  order 
initiating  investigation  and  hearing  to 
determine  whether  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Co.  is  a  public  utility  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

This  followed  a  letter  stating  that  they 
decided  from  the  facts  that  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Power  Act.  This  was 
done  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  juris- 
dictional question  was  being  considered 
by  the  Congress  at  that  very  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  another  thing 
that  annoys  me.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  legislation  was  pending  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  was  being  sub- 
jected to  hearings,  which  they  well  knew, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  Feb- 
ruaiy  of  this  year,  set  the  hearings  for 
Florida  Power  &  Light,  while  knowing 
that  the  legislation  being  considered 
which  would  have  excluded  beyond  a 
peradventure  the  Florida  Power  & 
Light  from  further  annoyance  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  So  long  as 
the  bureaucrats  continue  the  attitude  of 
Ignoring  what  Congress  is  going  to  do. 
I  am  going  to  be  on  their  necks,  because 
they  have  no  right  to  ignore  what  is 
going  on  in  the  legislative  bodies  which 
are  ti-ying  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Activity  under  this  order  has  continued 
from  week  to  week,  and  a  hearing  before 
an  examiner  is  now  set  for  October  4, 
1965.  Besides  duplicating  the  jurisdic- 
tion already  exercised  by  the  Florida 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  this  is  an 
expensive  and  time-consuming  proceed- 
ing. 

It  is  ridiculous,  but  I  believe  that  I 
should  interpolate  here,  so  that  other 
Senators  and  the  public  may  know,  that 
at  the  very  time  the  hearing  was  set,  as 
the  FPC  well  knew,  the  utility  commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Florida  had  initiated 
and  was  progressing  quickly  to  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  of  reducing  the  power  rates 
of  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  as  they 
had  already  reduced  them  three  times 
within  recent  years. 

It  ties  up  company  personnel,  requires 
the  employment  of  legal  talent  and  nms 
up  many  other  expenses,  all  of  which 
in  the  end  must  be  borne  by  the  con- 
sumers. It  is  not  known  when  the  pres- 
ent proceeding  will  end,  or  what  the 
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ultimate  cost  thereof  may 
Tampa   Electric   Co.,   and 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  are 
regulated  by  the  Florida 
Commission,  a  three 
body   whose    members   an 
statewide  vote. 

Let  the  record  show  that 
each  member  of  the  Stalje 
body  in  my  State  subjects 
expression  of  the  will  of  all 
electors  of  the  State  by  a 
has  conducted  himself  in 
way,  or  in  such  a  way  as 
the  consumers  of  the 
largely  the  voters,  of  cour 
directly  answerable  to  then 
not  remain  in  ofBce 

Mr.  President,  the  basis 
reach  out  and  attempt  to 
thority  to  the  Tampa 
Florida    Power    &    Light 
this — that  the  Tampa 
the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
nected,  by  grid,  with  each 
the   Florida   Power   Co., 
within  more  than  a  hundrec 
State  line. 

Mrs.  President,  these  thrde  great  com- 
panies serve  south  Florids  along  with 
several  important  municipal  utilities 
such  as  those  in  the  city  of  Orlando,  the 
city  of  Lakeland,  and  others  that  I  could 
mention. 

To  assure  continuation  of 
event  of  a  natural  disaster 
tfouble,  these  three 
tn  by  lines  extending 
Tampa  Bay  area  across  to 
which  is  200  miles  or  more 
line.     They  do  not  control 
another  for  power. 

In  other  words,  they  do 
to  one  another.    They  mer$y 
nections  in  order  to  serve 
time  of  emergency.    The 
for  emergency  use  and  is 
interest.     It   is   interestini 
that  during  World  War  n 
sisted  upon  these  tie-ins  t< 
public  interest.    Now  they 
and   try   to   assert  jurisdic^on 
power  companies  which 
because  they  have  obser 
interest  and  observed  durin  ; 
n  the  directions  of  the  FPC 
avert  loss  of  power  in  the 
emergency. 

This  tie-in  is  the  basis 
to  claim  that  the  Commissifcn 
diction  over  Tampa  Electric 
at  the  north  end  of  its 
Power  Corp.,  at  a. point  o^ter 
from  ttie  Tampa  Electric 
at  the  Georgia  line  with 
owned  utility  of  the  State 
And,  I  point  out  here,  the 
should  regulate  the 
this  point  of  connection 
thority  of  the  Federal  Powei 
We  do  not  question  that 
posed  legislation  would  not 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  kre  currently 
considering  clarifies  the  rol ;  of  the  FPC 
insofar  as  cooperatives  are  concerned — 
which  my  bill,  S.  218,  woull  also  do.  I 
am  in  accord  with  that,  i  Ithough  the 
pending  measure  goes  even  further  than 
does  S.  218  in  exempting  cooperatives 
from  FPC  jurisdiction.    Hc(*ever,  I  also 
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strongly  feel  that  clarification  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  jurisdic- 
tion must  be  defined  insofar  as  privately 
owned  public  utilities  operating  entirely 
within  a  State  and  under  control  of  State 
Commissions  are  concerned.  The  exist- 
ing facts  cry  out  for  such  a  clarification. 

There  is  no  argument  that  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  whole- 
sale rates  of  electrical  energy  in  inter- 
state commerce.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  completely  clear  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
Federal  Power  Act  of  1935,  to  have  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  assume  juris- 
diction over  privately  owned  public 
utilities  operating  entirely  within  a  State 
and  regulated  by  State  commissions,  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  "interstate 
commerce"  as  used  by  the  average  lay- 
man, and  many  lawyers,  mean  a  sale  of 
energy  by  a  person  in  one  State  to  a 
person  in  another  State,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  that  energy  across  the  State 
borders.  I  believe  that  there  is  full 
agreement  that  regulation  by  FPC  in 
such  a  case  is  proper  and  necessary.  No 
company  in  one  State  wants  the  com- 
mission in  another  State  to  regulate  a 
part  of  its  rates  when  it  sells  across  the 
border.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
should  regulate  this  type  of  situation. 

The  technical  meaning  of  the  words 
"in  interstate  commerce,"  which  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  that  after  interstate  goods,  goods 
from  another  State  or  anything  from  an- 
other State  has  crossed  the  border,  and 
after  the  rate,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of 
power  has  been  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  further  trans- 
mission and  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail  of 
that  energy  still  constitutes  interstate 
commerce,  even  though  there  is  no  com- 
mercial or  business  dealing  between  the 
purchaser  and  the  person  in  the  State  of 
origin.  In  other  words,  the  purchaser 
in  the  State  buys  it  from  the  seller  in 
his  own  State,  who  has  already  bought  it 
from  outside  the  State  and,  under  the 
technical  definition  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  is  a  sale  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  confusion  between  these  two  terms 
can  be  clearly  expressed  by  first  referring 
to  the  case  of  the  Jersey  Central  Power 
&  Light  Co.  v.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion (319  U.S.  61  (1943)).  The  Jersey 
Central  Power  &  Light  Co.  was  entirely 
within  the  State.  It  generated  energy 
and  transmitted  it  under  contract  to 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  also 
in  New  Jersey,  and  Public  Service  in  tm-n 
sold  some  energy  across  the  border  into 
New  York.  The  FPC  engineers  were  able 
to,  what  they  call,  trace  some  of  the 
energy  from  the  New  Jersey  Central  into 
Public  Service  and  through  Public  Serv- 
ice into  New  York.  So,  under  the  tech- 
nical meaning,  it  was  said,  this  was  a 
sale  in  interstate  commerce.  When  the 
case  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  three 
eminent  juiists.  Justices  Roberts.  Stone, 
and  Frankfurter,  in  a  strong  opinion — 
although  a  minority  opinion — by  Justice 
Roberts,  said  it  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  when  Congress  adopted  the  bill,  it 
intended  to  refer  only  to  a  commercial 
business  transaction  between  a  person  in 


one  State  and  a  person  in  another  State, 
because  in  the  first  place,  the  statement 
of  policy  in  the  first  section,  201(a),  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  begins  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  business  of  selling  and 
transmitting  energy  at  wholesale  in  in- 
terstate commerce  which  requires  regu- 
lation and  ends  with  the  statement  that 
Federal  regulation  should  not  apply  to 
matters  which  can  be  regulated  by  the 
States. 

So,  putting  those  two  together.  Jus- 
tices Roberts,  Stone,  and  Frankfurter 
said  to  make  the  act  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Congress — and  that  is  what  it  should 
do — the  words  "interstate  commerce  ' 
must  be  given  what  I  have  described  a.s 
layman's  construction.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  stuck  to 
the  technical  meaning  of  the  words 
"interstate  commerce,"  and  said  that  a.s 
long  as  any  of  this  energy  can  be  found 
elsewhere  after  going  across  the  border, 
this  was  an  interstate  wholesale  and  was 
therefore  covered  by  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

Based  on  this  premise,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  now  endeavored 
to  assume  jurisdiction  over  a  private 
utility  which  operates  solely  within  a 
State  and  where  any  energy  whatsoever, 
even  a  kilowatt,  can  be  traced  through 
grids  to  that  facility.  Again,  I  refer  to 
Tampa  Electric  Co.,  200  miles  from  the 
Georgia  border  which  is  connected  with 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  with 
Florida  Power  Corp.  which  has  the  con- 
nection at  the  border.  The  assumption 
of  the  Commission  is  that  it  can 
trace  power,  no  matter  how  minute  from 
the  Georgia  line,  where  It  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  wholesale  rates  across  the  line, 
through  Florida  Power  Corp.  and  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co.  to  Tampa  Electric 
Co. 

They  have  ignored  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  selling  and  buying  contract  between 
these  companies,  that  these  are  only 
emergency  connections,  that  the  closest 
one  to  the  border  io  the  Sanford  region. 
more  than  100  miles  from  the  Georgia 
border,  and  more  than  200  miles  from 
the  border  in  the  Tampa  Bay  region. 

In  other  words,  the  FPC  contends  that 
when  a  local  State  utility  that  purchases 
power  from  across  State  lines,  and  the 
price  of  which  power  It  buys  has  been 
regulated  by  the  FPC,  If  that  buyer  then 
sells  wholesale  within  the  State,  the 
purchaser  of  that  power  at  wholesale 
thep  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FPC.  I  contend,  Mr.  President,  that 
once  the  FPC  has  exercised  its  jurisdic- 
tio6  at  the  State  line,  such  jurisdiction 
should  cease  and  the  State  regulatory 
commission  should  take  over.  Cer- 
tainly this  should  be  the  case  where  the 
sale  within  the  State  Is  made  solely  and 
only  as  an  emergency  matter  and  to 
prevent  possible  power  failure.  I  state 
again  there  Is  no  contract  between 
Tampa  Electric  Co.,  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  and  Florida  Power  Corp.  or  any 
two  of  them  for  the  regular  furnishing  of 
power — one  to  the  other.  Each  of  them 
manufactures  ample  power  for  its  own 
use.  The  tie-in  exists  solely  to  give 
greater  assurance  of  uninterruped  power 
service  in  an  emergency  and  for  no  other 
reason. 


I  bring  out  these  points  with  reference 
to  our  bill,  S.  218,  as  I  strongly  hope 
that  the  Commerce  Committee  which 
refused  to  favorably  report  our  bill  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  8,  will  reconsider  its  position 
and  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  bill  with  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  cooperatives  which  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
propaganda  in  this  matter  that  I  want 
to  correct  now.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  been 
quoted  by  liberal  columnists  as  saying 
that  55  of  the  important  public  utilities 
of  the  United  States,  now  subject  to 
FPC  regulation,  would  be  exempt  from 
the  Commission's  regulations  under  S. 
218. 

When  I  saw  that  statement,  I  asked  the 
FPC  for  a  list  of  those  55  public  utilities. 
After  several  weeks,  they  gave  me  a  list 
of  51  instead  of  55.  Two  of  the  Florida 
companies,  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 
and  Tampa  Electric  Co.  appeared  on  the 
list  of  51. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  stated  that  the  51  companies 
would  be  exempt  by  S.  218  and  would 
reduce  the  regulatory  power  of  the  FPC 
to  a  hollow  shell. 

That,  of  course,  is  an  inaccurate  state- 
ment. What  he  meant  was  that  our  bill, 
if  passed,  would  prevent  him  from  gain- 
ing jurisdiction  over  companies  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  subjected  to 
FPC  jurisdiction.  With  few  exceptions 
none  of  these  companies,  including  the 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  Tampa 
Electric  Co.,  of  which  both  are  named 
in  the  list  submitted  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  FPC,  sells  or  transmits  energy  across 
a  State  border  and  until  recently  none 
of  them  had  been  subjected  to  FPC  reg- 
ulation. 

Based  largely  on  the  Commission's  own 
records,  37  of  the  51  companies  were  first 
classified  as  public  utilities  under  part 
n'of  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935  by 
the  FPC  in  July  1963— that  is  when  the 
act  was  28  years  old — and  as  far  as  the 
record  indicates,  none  of  them  had  been 
considered  to  be  a  public  utility  by  any- 
one prior  to  that  time.  However,  nearly 
all  of  them  received  a  form  letter  sent 
out  by  the  Commission  in  December 
1963,  and  January  1964.  The  record  in- 
dicates that  prior'  to  the  Colton  decision 
in  March  of  1964  only  one  of  these  com- 
panies acceded  to  the  FPC's  demand  that 
they  file  their  wholesale  rates. 

In  other  words.  37  of  this  list  of  51 
companies,  without  exception,  consists  of 
companies  which  have  never  submitted 
willingly  to  regulation  by  the  FPC.  They 
have  never  been  regulated  by  the  FPC. 
They  have  always  been  regulated  by  their 
State  utility  commissions.  They  have 
been  approached  in  recent  years  in  an 
attempt  to  regulate  them. 

The  Commission  subsequently  wrote 
these  companies  asking  them  to  recon- 
sider their  position  "in  light  of  the  de- 
cision" in  Colton.  Only  one  additional 
company  did  so  without  protest — that 
makes  2  of  the  51— and  12  of  these  37 
companies  filed  with  FPC  but  also  dis- 
claimed any  jurisdiction  by  FPC.  There- 
fore, 35  of  the  37  companies  still  deny 
that  they  are  public  utilities  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.    Of  the  remaining 


14  companies  listed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  7  are  licensees  under 
part  I  of  the  act;  that  is,  they  own  and 
operate  hydroelectric  plants,  and,  there- 
fore, are  subject  to  the  accounting  pro- 
visions of  part  m,  and  would  continue 
to  be  so  under  S.  218. 

As  to  the  remaining  seven  companies, 
it  is  true  that  Boston  Edison  permitted 
the  FPC,  in  collaboration  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Utilities, 
to  examine  its  accounting  practices  with- 
out objection  in  1949,  and  acceded,  with- 
out raising  any  jurisdictional  issue,  to  the 
reduction  in  its  plant  account.  However, 
it  has  never  been  subjected  to  or  sub- 
mitted to  general  rate  regulation  by  the 
FPC  under  part  n  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  of  1935.  On  the  contrary,  in  Sep- 
tember 1962,  it  formally  refused  to  file 
Its  wholesale  contracts  when  a  claim  of 
jurisdiction  was  advanced  by  the  FPC, 
and  in  1964,  after  receipt  of  the  Commis- 
sion's demand  that  it  reconsider  its  posi- 
tion in  light  of  Colton,  it  filed  its  whole- 
sale rate  schedules,  reserving  its  right  to 
contest  the  FPC's  jurisdiction. 

Another  of  the  remaining  seven  com- 
panies is  Yankee  Atomic.    It,  of  course, 


should  not  be  exempt  under  the  bill,  S. 
218,  because  it  generates  energy  in  one 
State  and  sells  it  at  wholesale  to  a  pur- 
chaser in  another  State  but  provides  for 
its  transmission  to  the  purchaser  over  the 
transmission  facilities  of  an  intermediate 
company. 

Thus  of  the  51  companies  listed  there 
are,  at  most,  5  companies  which  have 
submitted  to  general  FPC  regulation  un- 
der part  n,  either  inadvisedly  or  be- 
cause for  their  own  reasons,  it  did  not 
seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  them 
to  contest  the  FPC  jurisdiction. 

The  Commission  is  now  engaged  in  a 
fishing  expedition.  It  cannot  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  way.  They  are  fish- 
ing in  waters  to  which  they  hold  no 
license,  because  Congress  has  given  no 
license  to  fish  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  which  has  been  pre- 
pared showing  the  past  and  present 
status  of  the  51  companies  I  have  re- 
ferred to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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X 

Brockton  Eill'son  Co... 

X 
X 

Cambriilge  KletUric  Licht  Co 

(•) 
(') 
(') 
(') 

[:i 
(') 
(') 

(') 
(') 
(') 

October  lil63.. 
(') 
0) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
f) 
(0 

(') 
(•) 

(1) 

April  19G2 

P) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

(■> 

(>) 

Cape  4  Vineyard  Electric  Co 

X 

Central  niinois  Electric  &  Gas  Co 

X 
X 

Central  Illinois  Lipht  Co. 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co 

X 
X 

Central  Power  *  Light  Co  

Cheyenne  Light.  Fuel  A  Power  Co 

X 

Cleveland  Electric  niuniinating  Co 

X 

Con-sumers  Power  Co 

X 
X 

-            . 

Dallas  Power  A  Light  Co 

Dayton  Power  A  Light  Co 

. 

X 

Detroit  Edison  Co 

X 
X 

X 

Ellison  Saiilt  Electric  Co 

-----—-"— 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co 

Home  Light  A  Power  Co 

X 

Houston  Lighting  A  Power  Co 

X 

Indianapolis  Power  A  Light  Co .-..^ 

X 
X 

X 

Iowa  Electric  Light  A  Power  Co - 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co . 

IkTailLson  Ci;is  A  Electric  Co 

X 

— 



Maine  Public  .-Service  Co 

""x" 

„ 

New  Bedford  Uas  A  Edison  Light  Co 

Plymouth  County  Electric  Co 4- 

Rochester  Ci.is  A  Electric  Corp !j 

"""*"*""" 

X 

San  Diego  Gas  A  Electric  Co 

X 

■  ■ 

.'=a\-ann:ili  Electric  A  Power  Co 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Poiit)iwr«lern  Electric  Service  Co     - 



Tauipa  Electric  Co 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co 

Texas  Power  A  Light  Co 

Toledo  Edison  Co 

Tucson,  Una,  Electric  Light  A  Power  Co 

X 

T'nit«'d  Oas  Improvement  Co -    

X 

T'nited  Illuminating  Co    

.    „ 

X 

Western  Power  A  Uas  Co    

* 

Total 

37 

1» 

4 

12 

2 

LICENSEES 

Con.<^olidated  Water  Power  Co 

Uolyoke  Water  Power  Co 

Portland  Oenrrnl  Electric  Co 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 

Paget  Sound  Power  A  Light  Co 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co 

OTUEB 

Bo-'ton  Kdison  Co .-- 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co 

Fitchburi;  Uas  and  Electric  Light  Co 

Holvokc  Power  A  Electric  Co 

Missouri  Power  A  Light  Co 

New  Orleans  Public  Service  Co.. 

Vimkce  Atomic  Electric  Co.. 

Total , 

61 

I  PFC  letter  sent  Dccenilier  1963  or  January  1904  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  wouk 
for  the  record  that  credibl : 
has  come  to  my  attention 
deavoring  to  establish  an 
bureaucracy  already 
Nation   with    unnecessary 
ranted  controls,  FPC  now 
sidering — within  its  own 
to  extend  its  regulatory 
include  the  retail  level.    I 

•  whether  Senators  fully 

•  The  FPC   is  planning 
walls,  to  extend  its  r 
tail  level.    I  have  discussei  1 
with  the  distinguished 
Commerce  Committee,  the 
from   Washington,   Senate^- 
who  has  advised  me  that 
carefully  into  this  reported 
Commission  and  that 
will  be  taken  by  the 
tee  if  such  action  should  be 

In  closing  I  say  again 
exempting  electric 
jurisdiction  of  FPC,  as  was 
the  Congress  in  passing  the 
Act.     The  pending  bill,  if 
accomplish  such  exemptiofi 
V  operatives.    But  I  do  s 
truly   intrastate   investor- 
utilities    should    likewise 
from  FPC  jurisdiction  as 
tended  by  Congress  when 
FFC  Act  was  passed.     It 
FPC  is  now  endeavoring 
jurisdiction  so  as  to 
lation.  already  being  exer^ 
regulatory  commissions,  ov 
.state   organizations   as 
Co..  Florida  Power  &  Light 
others,  making  up  most  of 
listed  by  FPC.    The  fact  is 
not  exercised  jurisdiction 
cally  all  of  the  utilities 
appear  on  its  list  of  51,  has 
jurisdiction  over  them  until 
should  not  toe  allowed  to 
tent  of  Congress  in  the 
FPC  Act  by  taking  jur 
large  group  of  intrastate 
whom  it  is  now  attempting 
jurisdiction.    I  strongly  urg 
Commerce  Committee  to 
218,  introduced  by  myself 
S MATHERS,  and  heretofore 
it  by  a  9  to  8  vote,  and,  after 
so  as  to  exclude  cooperativs 
S.  218  to  the  Senate,  and  le 
work  Its  will  on  it  on  the 

Mr.  President,  I  think  thai 
tion  were  submitted  to  the 
the  House,  the  conclusion 
actly  the  same  as  that 
bers  of  the  Senate  in  1935 
of  tSie  House  in  1935  when 
declAred  so  clearly  that  thei 
not  to  interfere  with  intr 
syst^fms,  or  utilities. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Mr.    GRUENING.     Mr. 
have  listened  with  great 
concluding  part  of  the 
senior   Senator    from 
taken  much  interest  in  th( 
electric  generation 
without  wishing  to  taKe 
statements,  I  wonder  whether 
permit    me    to    ask    him 
questions.  i 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
attempt  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  not  at  all 
knowledgeable  about  the  situation  in  his 
State,  but  it  has  come  to  my  notice  that 
in  many  cases  the  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies do  not  regulate  effectively.  That 
may  not  be  so  in  Florida;  it  may  not  be 
so  in  some  other  States.  But  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  with  which  I  am  familiar 
and  in  which  I  have  lived,  the  local  leg- 
islature and  the  State  government  seem 
to  be  greatly  under  the  influence  of  in- 
vestor-owned utilities,  and  pay  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  regulatory  commissions 
such  small  salaries  that  they  are  usually 
glad,  at  the  expiration  of  their  appoint- 
ments, to  be  hired  away  by  private  utili- 
ties, with  the  result  that  there  is  not 
effective  regulation.  That  is  a  problem 
which  I  know  exists  in  some  States.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
comment  on  it.     If  the  Senator  had  been 

here  earlier  during  my  remarks 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  regret  that  I  was 
not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  (continuing).  He 
would  have  heard  me  say  that  the  three 
members — and  there  are  only  three 
members— of  the  Florida  Public  Utilities 
Commission  are  elected  for  staggered 
terms  of  4  years  each.  They  are  elected 
by  the  whole  electorate  of  the  State,  just 
as  the  Governor  is. 

Four-fifths  of  the  electorate,  of  our 
State,  I  should  add,  is  in  the  great  cities, 
which  are  most  affected  by  consumer 
rates,  and  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion have  to  do  a  good  job  to  be  reelected. 
I  know  of  none  of  them  who  has  ever 
come  to  the  management  of  a  private 
utility.  I  know  one  of  them  who  is  here 
now  as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
transportation,  and  who  before  that  was 
Chairman  of  the  CAB.  , 

The  members  of  our  State  utilities 
group  have  had.  in  general,  a  fine  record 
of  service.  If  they  did  not  perform,  they 
would  have  a  day  to  answer  every  4  years 
to  the  whole  electorate  of  our  State.  Be- 
sides, Florida  pays  enough  salary  to  at- 
tract decent  people  and  good  people. 
They  want  them  to  continue  to  regulate 
our  intrastate  public  utilities. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the 
travesties  about  this  whole  thing  is  that 
Florida  Power  &  Light  is  being  met  by 
a  demand  for  hearing  by  the  State  util- 
ities commission — the  third,  I  believe, 
within  the  last  several  years — for  reduc- 
tion of  its  rates.  Each  time  it  has  been 
forced  to  reduce  its  rates.  It  is  now 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  an- 
swer a  complaint  by  the  FPC  or  else 
submit  to  its  jurisdiction  which  would 
duplicate  jurisdiction  and  duplicate  ex- 
pense, and  yield  to  a  construction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  which  fhey  know  was 
never  intended,  and  which  the  record 
made  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  shows  clearly  was  not  intended.    • 

Mr-.  GRUENING  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  appreciate  that  comment,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  situation 
is  such  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  Senator  made  some  reference  to 
propaganda,    by    which    I   take    it    was 


meant  propaganda  against  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  and  in  favor  of  Federal 
control. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  is  aware 
of  other  propaganda,  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  company  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
which  sends  out  canned  editorials  that 
appear  in  many  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  always  presenting  one  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  that  of  the  so- 
called  investor-owned  utilities  and  that 
those  editorials  generally  appear  without 
any  attribution,  and  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  editor's  personal  views. 

This  outfit  has  been  functioning  for 
many  years.  It  was  exposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  its  monu- 
mental investigation  some  years  ago  as 
being  subsidized  by  the  privately  owned 
utilities,  but  still  continues.  I  have  just 
had  an  example  of  such  editorializing 
sent  to  me  by  one  of  the  weekly  news- 
papers of  my  State,  which  gives  a  com- 
pletely slanted  view,  and  is  obviously  a 
canned  editorial  of  that  type. 

Has  the  Senator  had  any  experience 
with  such  editorials  in  the  State  of 
Florida? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  none  at  all. 
I  have  been  propagandized  by  two  agen- 
cies in  Washington,  one  headed  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  which  represents  most  of  the  elec- 
trical cooperatives — although  not  those 
in  my  State,  nor  those  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  nor  in  certain  other  States — and 
the  other  by  the  so-called  public  power 
association,  headed  by  Mr.  Radin. 

My  propagandizing  has  been  from 
those  two  sources.  I  did  not  know,  but 
I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  have  had  to  de- 
fend themselves — as  the  Senator  states, 
that  they  have  an  agency  which  is  do- 
ing the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Since  it  strikes  a 
happy Jsalance  between  the  two  conflict- 
ing groups,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
react  under  my  own  will  power  to  any 
^ch  propaganda,  as  I  have  done  here- 
tofore. But  I  wish  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  know— for  I  made  the  state- 
ment before  he  came  to  the  Chamber- 
that  the  17  REA's  in  my  State  have  a 
sta«^ewide  organizAtion.  They  met.  They 
reviewed  the  proposed  legislation  offered 
by  my  colleague  [Mr  Smathers]  and 
myself.  They  believe  in  some  State  re- 
sponsibilities. They  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  resolution,  which  they  instructed 
their  president  to  send  to  Congress — and 
it  appears  in  the  record  of  the  hearings^ 
supporting  Senate  bill  218,  and  makinr; 
it  very  clear  that  they  wanted  the  origi- 
nal attitude  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  prevail,  and  wanted 
the  regulation  of  intrastate  activities  by 
the  utilities  boards  to  continue. 

Two  of  the  very  able  managers  of  our 
REA"s,  tkvo  of  our  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful ones — a  Mr.  Ivan  Tilyou  from 
Wauchula  and  Mr.  Homer  Welch  from 
Fort  Myers— came  here.  Mr.  Welch  tes- 
tified, as  Senators  will  find  in  the  hear- 
ings, and  Mr.  Tilyou  filed  his  statement. 
Both  of  theiii  were  strongly  in  support  of 
the  approach  that  we  take. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LauscheI  in  the  Chanfiber.   Last  year  the 
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REA's  in  his  State,  by  group  effort — and 
I  understood  that  they  were  all  in  it — 
came  here  to  testify  for  the  same  bill 
which  we  offered  under  a  different  num- 
ber— but  it  was  the  same  bill — stating 
that  they  still  had  some  degree  of  feeling 
that  State  responsibility  was  worth  pre- 
serving. But  there  are  those  who  are 
anxious  to  do  away  with  State  responsi- 
bility. There  are  those  who  are  suspi- 
cious of  any  effort  of  the  States  to  as- 
sume their  own  responsibility. 

It  is  a  marvel  to  me  to  observe  all  the 
effort  now  being  made  to  enlarge  the 
centralization  of  every  power  in  Wash- 
ington, in  a  Government  that  is  already 
too  big,  inefficient,  and  extravagant,  and 
which  already  has  more  than  it  can  say 
grace  over,  particularly  in  the  interna- 
tional field.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  ruote 
the  utterances  of  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  this  partic- 
ular subject.  They  want  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  reference  to  public  utilities. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  do 
not  join  in  that  effort.  I  believe  that 
State  responsibilities  still  exist.  There 
is  still  some  value  in  having  regulation 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  elected  by 
those  who  are  to  be  regulated.  I  am  still 
strongly  for  carrying  out  the  original  in- 
tentions of  the  Congress,  which  used  to 
have  a  much  more  tender  regard,  in  con- 
tinuing State  responsibilities  than  it 
seems  to  have  now. 

I  regret  that  we  have  gone  downhill 
In  that  regard.  We  have  almost  cata- 
pulted in  the  last  2  or  3  years  until  al- 
most every  expression  we  hear  is,  "Let 
us  do  away  with  the  States.  Let  U5  do 
away  with  the  Governors — as  we  did  the 
other  day.  Let  us  do  away  with  local 
control.  Let  us  do  away  with  any  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  local 
scene,  because  Washington  is  all  wise 
and  omniscient.  It  should  be  all  pow- 
erful and  should  be  able,  at  this  great 
distance,  in  a  coimtry  of  over  190  million 
people,  to  do  a  job  for  me  in  my  little 
hometown  down  in  south  Florida  better 
than  my  own  people  can  do." 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  philosophy, 
and  I  shall  be  standing  here  fighting  it 
as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  the 
extent  that  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  give  up  its  control  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  local  people. 

That  is  one  example  of  yielding  too 
much  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  I  strongly  approve.  I  believe  that 
is  in  accord  with  the  reasons  my  friend 
from  Florida  enunciated,  although  I 
think  he  is  not  in  accord  with  that  par- 
ticular aspect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  voted  for  home  rule  three  times. 
He  went  on  television  and  radio  and  de- 
bated with  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce  who  were  against 
home  rule. 

But  when  law  enforcement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  got  out  of  hand,  and 
when  the  appropriate  committee  re- 
ported a  oUl  for  District  of  Columbia 


home  rule  on  a  ward  basis,  under  which 
the  gieat  majority  of  the  governing 
council  cf  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  elected  on  a  ward  basis,  and 
under  which  that  local  legislative  body 
would  have  complete  control  of  the  po- 
lice system.  I  balked  and  said  so  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  when  it  comes  to  approving  the 
general  principle  of  home  rule,  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  remember  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  now  confronts  me,  came  to 
Washington  when  he  was  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  and  asked  rae  to  carry  the  bill 
for  him  in  a  fine,  meritorious  effort  to 
achieve  statehood. 

He  sat  in  a  gallery  of  the  Senate. 
As  I  recall  it  was  the  Diplomatic  Gallery. 
I  never  understood  why  he  chose  that, 
although  he  is  quite  a  diplomat.  He 
nodded  his  head  and  aloiost  clapped 
while  I  laid  it  on  the  line  fbr  statehood 
for  Alaska.  I  did  the  same  thing  for 
Hawaii.  I  have  gone  all  out  for  local 
self-govermnent  every  time  I  could  do 
so  in  good  conscience. 

I  could  not  do  it  under  the  present 
home  rule  bill  when  everybody  knows 
that  the  law  enforcement  situation  is 
completely  out  of  hand  in  ths  District  of 
Columbia,  and  when  it  is  proposed  to 
have  a  ward  system  that  would  control 
the  police  system,  I  am  not  for  that.  If 
a  proposal  were  made  for  some  decent 
system,  I  would  be  for  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  contributed  more  effectively  or 
worked  more  devotedly  toward  securing 
statehood  for  the  49th  and  50th  States 
than  did  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  glad  he  feels  as  he  does.  If  the 
Senator  from  Florida  left  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  on  the  question  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  let  it 
be  understood  that  it  is  only  for  the  time 
beiiig  and  because  the  Senator  from 
FlcVida  thinks  the  present  proposal  for 
home  rule  is  unsound. 

Three  terrible  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  block  where  I  live — and 
I  live  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  well 
knows. 

We  found  that  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  dominant  influence  by  great  masses 
of  citizens,  who  are  good  people,  to  insist 
upon  law  enforcement  and  law  observ- 
ance by  the  group  which,  I  am  sure,  is 
a  minority,  but  is  too  large  a  minority 
to  be  trusted  under  a  system  of  ward 
control.  The  Senator  from  Florida  will 
not  go  that  extra  mile. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  express  my  view  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  are  eternally  grateful  to 
him.  His  help  was  particularly  valuable 
because  he  comes  from  a  section  of  the 
country  where  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  did 
not  favor  statehood  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  HOLL.\ND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend— and  we  are  good  fri?nds. 
I  would  like  always  to  be  remembered 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  appreciate  the  invitations  to  the 
statehood  celebrations.  I  am  sorry  I 
could  not  attend  the  one  in  Alaska,  but 
I  did  go  to  Hawaii.    I  did  not  go  to  the 


one  in  Alaska  because  it  was  at  the  time 
when  the  Senate  was  to  have  an  impor- 
tant vote.  I  remember  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Alaska  did  not  at- 
tend the  celebration  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  trust  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  attend  our  centennial  celebration 
in  1967. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  hope  that  I  can  be  there.  Alaska 
is  one  of  the  finest  places  I  have  visited. 
I  have  sung  the  praises  of  Alaska  since 
I  went  there,  and  shall  continue  to  sing 
them.  I  am  glad  I  had  a  small  part  in 
establishing  self-government  in  Alaska. 
I  believe  in  self-government  under  con- 
ditions such  as  exist  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  correct  the 
Senator's  statement.  His  part  was  not 
a  small  part;  it  was  a  large  and  an  im- 
portant part. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  long  had  a  deep  interest  in 
encouragement  of  the  success  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  of  the 
United  States  and,  also,  a  continuing 
concern  for  effective  regulation  of  the 
distribution  of  electric  power  in  the  in- 
terest of  protecting  consumers,  I  am  glad 
to  speak  in  support  of  S.  1459,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  relationship  between  the 
rural  electric  power  cooperatives  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  I  believe 
the  bill,  which  would  include  the  co-ops 
among  entities  now  exempt  from  FPC 
jiu-isdiction,  is  needed  and  I  urge  swift 
passage  without  obfuscating  amendment. 
^  Electric  power  is  so  essential  to  life  in 
our  society  and  such  an  integral  factor 
in  business  and  commerce  it  is  necessary 
suppliers  of  this  vital  commodity  main- 
tain the  highest  possible  standards  of 
public  service  and  that  regulation  of 
these  services  be  as  effective  as  law  and 
administration  can  make  it.  Both  of 
these  factors  are  involved  in  considera- 
tion of  S.  1459  because  the  essential  issue 
here  is  whether  the  public  Interest  is 
served  by  excluding  an  important  class 
of  electric  power  sj'stems,  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  from  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

No  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  existence  has  made  a  more 
admirable  contribution  to  the  progress 
and  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  than 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  the  cooperatives  it  supervises.  The 
story  of  the  REAs  and  their  production 
of  magic  electric  lanterns  throughout 
the  Nation  has  been  told  many  times 
and  deserves  to  be  retold.  Its  imagina- 
tive program  has  meant  an  increase  of 
wealth,  improvement  of  health,  and  bet- 
ter living  standards  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  America  that  could  never  have 
been  realized  without  the  availabihty  of 
electricity  at  prices  these  people  could 
afford  to  pay.  This  could  never  have 
been  possible  without  the  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  member- owned  service  in  which 
consumers  of  power  are  able  to  voice 
their  opinions  as  to  management  effec- 
tively. 

In  Alaska,  no  electric  power  would  be 
available  in  a  great  part  of  our  State  if 
there  were  no  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
In  the  Matanuska  Valley,  served  by  the 
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the  near  future  due  to  the  rapid  tech- 
nological developments  making  extensive 
power  pools,  with  long-range  intercon- 
nections more  and  more  likely  as  means 
of  distributing  electricity  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  is  in  the  Nation's  interest  that 
the  cooperatives  have  a  part  in  these  de- 
velopments and  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  giant  power  grids  that  will  be  a 
part  of  the  future. 

Substantial  evidence  is  already  avail- 
able that  the  private  utihties  will  re- 
sist, indeed,  will  do  everything  they  can 
to  prevent  this  participation  by  con- 
sumer-owned cooperatives.  Given  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  as  a  foioim 
with  the  prospect  of  expensive  appeals 
to  the  courts  from  Commission  decisions, 
the  privately  owned  utilities  may  be 
counted  upon  to  use  their  unlimited  re- 
sources to  the  last  full  measure  to 
frustrate  the  co-ops  and,  thereby,  the 
public  interest. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen 
and  to  prevent  it,  affirmative  action  on 
S.  1459  will  be  a  service  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumers  of  the  United  States. 

In  supporting  enactment  of  S.  1459,  I 
am  entirely  mindful  of  the  causes  for 
enactment  of  titles  n  and  HI  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  in  1935,  with  passage  of 
the  Public  Utility  Company  Holding  Act, 
and  of  the  significance  of  S.  1459  in  clari- 
fying the  application  of  this  legislation  to 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

In  my  book,  "The  Public  Pays,"  pub- 
lished in  1931,  and  reissued  last  year  as 
"The  Public  Pays  and  Still  Pays,"  I  re- 
counted abuses  of  the  public  interest  by 
the  electric  power  companies  during  the 
period  of  the  1920's  as  revealed  in  an  In- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  a  Senate  resolution 
of  1928.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conamlssion  found  America  at  the  mercy 
of  unscrupulous  practices  of  the  elec- 
tric power  companies.  Pyramiding  of 
phony  corporations  existing  on  a  base  of 
outrageously  high  rates  extorted  from 
helpless  customers  and  the  sale  of  worth- 
less stock  resulted  in  a  scandal  the  utili- 
ties involved  could  not  survive. 

The  collapse  of  the  empires  of  Samuel 
Insull  and  others  who  flourished  at  the 
expense  of  electric  power  consumers  and 
in  arrogant  disregard  of  the  public  inter- 
est led  to  the  reforms  of  the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Company  Act  and  regulation 
of  private  electric  utilities  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  practices  in  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry which  led  to  corrective  measures 
in  the  1930's  are  still  with  us.  It  is  star- 
tling to  see  how  little  the  electric  com- 
panies have  changed  in  their  propaganda 
campaigns  and  obstructive  tactics  to 
eliminate  publicly  owned  electric  systems. 

In  1920's,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion investigation  found  that  the  utilities 
used  every  form  of  propaganda  except 
skywriting  to  defeat  the  then  infant  con- 
sumer-owned power  companies.  The  use 
of  the  press,  the  schoolroom,  the  lecture 
platform,  the  lobbies  of  State  legisla- 
tures, indeed  every  conceivable  method 
to  strangle  public  ownersliip  of  sources 
of  power  is  mirrored  in  the  present-day 
campaign  of  the  private  utilities,  called 


Project  Action,  to  eliminate  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  from  the  American 
scene. 

I  remembering  my  own  work  in  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  private  utilities  under 
control  and  the  events  leading  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  I  think  it  is  entirely  correct  to 
say  there  was  no  legislative  intent  to 
apply  regulatory  provisions  of  the  act  to 
organizations  such  as  the  rural  electric 
power  cooperatives.  Of  course,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration was  later  in  da*e  than  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act;  thus,  no  reason  ex- 
isted at  that  time  to  consider  whetlier 
regulatory  controls  of  the  co-ops  were  re- 
quired. That,  if  the  matter  had  come 
up,  the  co-ops  would  have  been  exempted 
can  be  assumed  from  the  existing  exemp- 
tions, which  S.  1459  would  amend,  of  in- 
strumentalities of  States  or  subdivisions 
of  States  and  similar  publicly  owned 
utilities. 

Alaska  has  a  special  interest  in  this 
matter.  Within  the  next  20  years  we  ex- 
pect to  see  constructed  in  Alaska  the 
great  Rampart  Dam  on  the  Yukon  which 
will  provide  the  Nation  with  5  million 
kilowatts  of  badly  needed  electric  power. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that,  in  time,  Ram- 
part power  generated  near  the  Arctic 
Circle  may  flow  over  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines  to  the  Northwest,  perhaps 
as  far  as  the  State  of  California.  It  is 
possible  the  development  of  techniques  of 
transmission  will  someday  find  Alaska 
trading  power  with  other  States.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  day,  we  want  nothing 
that  will  hinder  the  use  of  this  great  re- 
source for  the  benefit  of  customers  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  In  fact,  these 
most  valued  instrumentalities  should  be 
given  not  only  preference  in  purchase  of 
Rampart  power,  as  they  will  have.  They 
should  have  all  possible  encouragement 
in  participating  in  its  distribution. 

I  urge  enactment  of  S.  1459. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  another  point  of 
view  concerning  S.  1459  or  S.  218.  I  call 
it  the  point  of  view  of  the  consiuner.  I 
shall  attempt  to  speak  for  the  consumer. 

I  have  heretofore,  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  opposed  both  of  these  meas- 
ures. S.  218  was  killed  in  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  The  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  S.  1459. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  vote  on  S.  218 
was  8  favorable  and  9  unfavorable;  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  will  have  to  check 
that  with  our  committee  records. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  vote  was  9  to  8, 
as  I  was  informed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Macnuson? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  word  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  both  these 
great  areas  of  power  should  be  regulated. 
I  opposed  S.  218.  I  now  believe  the 
Senate  should  oppose  S.  1459. 
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If  the  Senate  passes  the  measure  it  will 
perhaps  be  the  first  step  in  stripping 
away  protection  for  the  consumer  and 
will  perhaps  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  future.  If  we  pass  this  bill, 
I  can  see  REA  power  companies  asking 
Congress  to  pass  S.  218  or  a  similar 
measure.  They  will  say  "You  have  done 
this  for  the  co-ops.  What  is  fair  for  one 
is  fair  for  the  other." 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  power 
generated  by  co-ops  is  now  big  business. 
They  have  far  exceeded  what  was  orig- 
inally intended  as  the  purpose  of  REA. 
At  present,  in  every  area  the  co-ops 
openly  compete  with  private  power  com- 
panies. 

They  sell  direct  to  the  municipalities 
and  to  private  power  companies.  In  the 
interest  of  the  consimier,  I  vigorously 
oppose  the  interstate  shipment  of  power 
by  private  companies  or  cooperatives 
without  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  duly  authorized 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Those  who  support  the  cooperatives 
will  say  that  we  are  not  in  the  profit- 
making  business,  we  are  owned  by  all 
users,  and,  in  any  event,  we  are  subject 
to  the  regulation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  REIA. 

We  argue  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  consumer  the  REA  is  not 
a  regulatory  agency.  It  does  not  have 
regulatoiy  power.  It  is  not  the  proper 
body  to  regulate  the  transmission  of 
power  in  interstate  commerce.  How- 
ever, as  a  representative  of  two  lar-je 
metropolitan  areas  which  use  as  much 
power  as  any  similar  area  in  the  United 
States,  I  present  the  argument  to  the 
Senate  that,  as  S.  218  has  not  been  acted 
on  favorably,  S.  1459  should  not  be  acted 
upon  favorably.  Perhaps  we  should 
give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
better  guidelines.  Perhaps  we  should 
tell  them  what  they  should  do  and 
where  they  should  do  It. 

I  do  not  advance  the  argument  that 
we  should  give  Mr.  Swidler  the  right 
to  go  into  a  State  and  regulate  intra- 
state power  or  tell  a  power  company 
how  much  it  can  charge  for  power 
supplied  to  an  apartment  building,  or 
instruct  it  concerning  any  matter  which 
IS  entirely  within  the  distribution  of 
power  in  one  city. 

But,  when  we  get  into  massive  power 
combines,   private   or  co-op.  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  common  overall  Fed- 
eral policy  to  protect  the  consumer. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  reply  to  the 
'  Senator  from  Maryland. 

When  we  talk  about  the  consumer 
being  involved  in  the  pending  legislation, 
the  consumer  is  the  owner  of  REA.  The 
manager  and  the  board  of  directors  are 
elected  by  the  consumers  of  the  REA 
electricity.  The  managers  report  to  the 
consumers  at  their  annual  meetings. 
The  consumers  govern  the  REA.  The 
other  people  to  whom  the  REA  G.  &  T.'s 
sell  are  municipal  electrical  distribution 
systems. 

These  consumers,  too,  support  S.  1459. 
They  want  REA  co-ops  to  be  regulated  by 
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the  Rural  Electrification  Adminstrator 
and  not  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, because  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission was  set  up  to  protect  the  cus- 
tomer who  is  a  great  length  removed 
from  ownership,  management,  policy 
determination,  and  the  rate  fixing  of  the 
private  investor-owned  utility.  The  cus- 
tomer has  no  part  in  the  management 
and  no  voice  on  any  matter.  He  is  con- 
fined tQ  his  purchase  of  power  from  a 
monopoly.  He  must  pay  whatever  price 
is  asked. 

That  is  why  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
set  up  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  investigate  rates  and  see  that  they 
were  fair  and  equitable. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question. 
Purthei-more,  the  jurisdiction  over  pri- 
vate utilities  is  based  on  court  decisions 
interpreting  the  Federal  Power  Act  of 
1935. 

I  remind  Congress  that  there  has  been 
no  court  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
REA  cooperatives  should  be  brought  un- 
der the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
REA's  are  subject  to  their  consumer  re- 
quirements and  consumer  demands,  and 
the  rates  are  largely  fixed  by  them  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  and  supervision  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  bill  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  1459 

On  page  2,  Une  2,  after  the  word  "State"', 
to  strike  out  "any  nonproflt  cooperative  en- 
gaged In  rural  electrification,";  in  line  6. 
after  the  word  "foregoing",  to  insert  "or  any 
cooperative  or  nonproflt  membership  organi- 
zation which  Is  financed  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Power  Act 
Amendment  of  1965. 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  201  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

'•  "(f )  No  provision  In  this  part  shall  apply 
to,  or  be  deemed  to  include,  the  United 
SUtes.  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  any  agency,  authority,  or  In- 
strumentality of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
foregoing,  or  any  corporation  which  is  wholly 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foregoing,  or  any  cooperative  or 
nonprofit  membership  organization  which  is 
financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, or  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  acting  as  sush  In  the 
course  of  his  official  duty,  unless  sWh  provi- 
sion makes  specific  reference  thereto.'^ 

ADDmONAL   COSPONSORS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and 
I  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the  pending 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  pending  measure — and  I  be- 
lieve this  has  been  cleared  all  the  way 


around— at  not  later  than  20  minutes 

to  3. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Montana  say  whether  the  time  should 
be  divided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
quite  often  I  see  references  in  the  na- 
tional magazines  to  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion's investor-owned  electric  utilities  are 
regulated  in  the  public  interest.  The 
electric  companies  point  proudly  to  this 
fact  in  their  national  advertising. 

During  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  this  year  on  leg- 
islation affecting  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  carry  on 
regulation  at  the  wholesale  level,  I  heard 
again  about  the  satisfactory  status  of 
utility  regulation. 

And  yet  the  very  people  who  tried  un- 
successfully to  persuade  the  committee 
to  wipe  out  FPC  regulation  of  wholesale 
sales  in  Interstate  commerce,  are  those 
who  pay  lipservice  to  the  principle  of 
regulation  in  the  electric  industry. 

This  is  not  a  new  development.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  substantial  body  of  his- 
torical precedent.  Thirty  years  ago. 
when  Congress  was  debating  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  which  be- 
canie  title  11  of  the  Federal  Power  Act- 
currently  under  attack— a  certain  Con- 
gressman from  Texas  described  a  situa- 
tion very  similar  to  that  which  faces  us 
today: 

Mr.  Sam  Raybum  declared  that  he  had 
received  from  Texas  "a  great  protest 
against  title  11  of  this  bill— a  protest 
against  title  11  as  taking  away  from 
Texas  its  right  to  control  its  own  affairs, 
when  then  there  is  no  utility  commission 
to  control."    He  continued: 

Some  of  the  same  gentlemen  who  do  me 
the  honor  to  listen  from  the  gallery  today 
have  been  the  Instrumentalities  throughout 
the  years  of  defeating  in  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture the  passage  of  any  efifectlve  utility  leg- 
islation. They  confess  to  be  for  utility  reg- 
ulation In  Texas  but  always  make  proposals 
that  no  considerable  number  of  legislators 
are  for,  and  the  final  outcome,  no  law. 

There  was  applause  at  this  point,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  27.  1935,  and  Mr.  Raybum  con- 
tinued: 

Yet  they  have  their  friends  In  Texas  today 
wiring  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas  that 
they  are,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  arrang- 
ing to  take  away  from  Texas  some  of  Its  power 
and  some  of  Its  prerogatives. 

Do    you    know   the    only   regulation    of 
utilities  we  have  In  Texas? — 

Mr.  Raybum  inquired  of  the  House 
during  debate  on  the  Holding  Company 
Act— 

The  holding  companies  the  big  operating 
companies,  go  to  the  tOwn  commission,  for 
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Instance,  In  a  town,  and  those 
argue  rates  with  tl>e  mayor 

missioners. 


a  ad 


siles 


?I« 


This  is   exactly  the 
with  respect  to  wholesale 
tricity  to  small  municipalities 
through  their  municipally 
systems.      In    bargaining 
private  utilities,  these  rocal 
themselves  in  a  weak 
ened  only  by  their  haying 
which  they  can  complain 
of  their  wholesale  power 
tinreasonable. 

The  Federal  Power 
proved  itself  to  be  such  a 
ing  with  the  spiiit  as  well  ad 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  whi4h 
sponsibility  for  regulation 
sales  in  interstate  commerce 
of  the  Federal  Commisslonets 

Sam  Rayburn  pointed  out 
that  the  gigantic  holding 
that  time  "spread  throughout 
He  talked  about  the 
and  "superstructures." 

We  take  comfort  in  the 
worst  of  the  holding  compai^ 
gone.    And  yet  the  rapid 
interconnections     and 
across  State  lines  threatens 
perstructures  of  a  very 
the  electric  industry — i 
ating  and  transmission 
by-  intrastate  distributing 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  sing 
latory  agency,  and  most 
the  reach  of  Texans  who 
State  commission. 

The  Federal  Power 
Is  accepting  its  responsibility 
the  wholesale  rates  of  these 
the    operating    utilities 
them  or  participate  in  thei^ 
must  not  dilute  or  destroy 
sibility. 

Mr.  METCALF.     Mr. 
dorse  and  support  S.  1459 
exempt  cooperative  and 
loership   organizations 
Rural     Electrification 
from   the   jurisdiction   of 
Power  Commission. 

The  need  for  this  legislation 
as  a  result  of  the  action 
Federal  Power  Commission 
it  initiated  proceedings  to 
diction  over  several  rural 
tems.    Since  the  enactment 
Electrification  Act  in  1936, 
years  to  19S3.  no  problem 
regarding     jurisdiction    by 
REA-flnanced  systems  ever 
Ing  that  period  the  rural 
program  made  great  progres  i 
the  United  States. 

In  Montana  25  rural 
borrowed  funds  from  REA  t< 
and  light  and  make  the 
em  living  available  in  the 
the  State.     Through  the 
this  year  the  Montana 
tives  have  borrowed  over  $7 
built  more  than  32,000  mU 
serve  50,000  consumers, 
complished  without  FPC 
despite   the  harassing 
noral  electric  systems  by 
Power  Co. 
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I  am  convinced  that  exemption  of  non- 
profit electric  cooperatives  from  FPC 
jurisdiction  Is  clearly  parallel  to  the 
longstanding  exemption  of  State  and 
municipal  electric  systems  from  FPC 
regulation.  '  Municipal  electric  systems 
are  run  by  local  boards  selected  by  the 
people  they  serve.  Consumer  Interests 
are  actively  represented  and  need  no 
protection  by  the  FPC.  The  same  rea- 
soning applies  to  cooperative  or  nonprofit 
membership  organizations  financed  by 
REA.  Control  of  electric  cooperatives  is 
vested  in  the  owners  who  are  also  the 
consumers.  The  direct  election  of  the 
governing  board  by  consumer-owners  In- 
sures that  electric  cooperatives  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  their  owners. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  an 
Important  obligation  to  the  public  to  reg- 
ulate private  utilities  effectively,  guaran- 
teeing that  the  private  power  customer 
receives  the  full  value  of  his  electricity 
dollar.  The  consumer-member  of  the 
electric  cooperative  does  not  need  this 
additional  guarantee.  His  interests  are 
assured  through  his  ability  to  vote  for  the 
board  of  directors  which  manages  the 
cooperative  and  also  by  the  supervisory 
and  regulatory  authority  vested  in  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

With  reference  to  the  comment  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
the  consumers  set  the  rates  for  REA.  I 
would  be  willing  to  remove  all  regulation 
from  all  investor-owned  utilities  if  they 
would  permit  the  consumers  to  set  their 
rates. 

We  are  talking  about  consumers,  not 
about  bondholders,  absentee  owners,  and 
stockholders  from  out  of  State  who  set 
the  rates.  If  we  were  to  permit  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  and 
other  companies  or  the  investor-owned 
utilities  to  set  their  rates,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  regulation  whatsoever. 

I  comment  briefly  upon  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  .  I  concur,  and  agree  that 
there  should  be  further  study  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Interstate  regulation  and  trans- 
mission. I  do  not  want  to  go  into  great 
detail  at  this  time. 

The  exciting  prospect  of  extra  high 
voltage  transmission  lines  and  direct  cur- 
rent transmission  lines  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  interstate  interties  and 
group  operations.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  predicts  that  there  will  be 
3,000  miles  of  500.000-kllowatt  lines  by 
1967. 

I  believe  that  we  should  take  a  com- 
plete new  look  at  all  of  the  regulation 
and  control  because  of  the  changes  that 
new  scientic  technology  have  developed. 
As  one  of  our  Federal  Power  Commission 
members  has  bluntly  and  succinctly  put 
it: 

Thosajwho  control  the  transmission  ar- 
teries ort"ndustry  control  the  destiny  of  mil- 
lions of  jrate  payers  of  this  Nation. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  tells 
U3  that  we  will  save  Sll  billion  in  the 
next  few  years  because  of  reduced  ex- 
penses in  the  lOU's,  the  industrial  owned 
utilities.  We  should  make  a  study  im- 
mediately to  see  whether  the  consumer 
gets  that  $11  billion  or  whether  it  goes 
into  the  excess  profits  of  utilities. 


And  so  I  welcome  this  provision,  i 
welcome  a  study  of  interstate  transmis- 
sion lines,  in  view  of  the  increased  and 
improved  technology  which  have  been 
developed. 

I  hope  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  tMr.  Holland]  is  adopted, 
and  that  we  have  comprehensive  hear- 
ings in  order  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  of  America,  the  munici- 
palities, and  so  forth. 

I  yield  the  floor.  — ' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  lend  my  enthuiastic  sup- 
port to  S.  1459,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  with  respect  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
over  nonprofit  cooperatives.  This  meas- 
ure would  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  nonprofit  REA 
"co-ops.  This  bill  Is  similar  in  nature  to 
S.  2023  of  the  88th  Congress,  which  was 
favorably  reported  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  co- 
chairing  the  hearings  on  the  earlier 
legislation  along  with  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY]. 

For  almost  29  years.  Congress,  the 
public,  the  riu-al  electric  cooperatives  and 
successive  Federal  Power  Commissions 
have  assumed  that  cooperatives  were  be- 
yond the  regulatory  reach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  This  assump- 
tion was  based  upon  the  history  of  the 
legislation  establishing  the  rural  electric 
system  of  our  Nation  and  also  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  and  was  well  founded  in 
this  history.  Nevertheless,  on  July  22, 
1963,  the  FPC  ordered  several  nonprofit 
cooperatives  which  were  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loans,  to  demonstrate 
why  they  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
regulatoj;y  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  C6mmission. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  seems 
to  be  intent  upon  persisting  In  this  mat- 
ter, and  for  that  reason  the  need  for  this 
legislation  continues  to  be  as  pressing  as 
when  the  original  bill  was  Introduced. 

The  very  nature  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives is  conclusive  on  the  point  that 
there  is  no  need  for  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission regulation.  The  cooperatives 
are  owned 'by  the  consumers,  or  pur- 
chasers of  electric  power.  The  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  have 
shown  that  cooperatives  are  subject  to 
a  hii^h  degree  of  self-regulation  by  the 
member-consumers.  This  self-regula- 
tion is  buttressed  by  the  controls  ex- 
ercised by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  its  contracts  and  secu- 
rity instruments.  I  know  of  no  evidence 
which  indicates  any  abuse  committed  by 
cooperatives  which  might  justify  the 
Imposition  of  Federal  regulatory  sanc- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  service 
(jcecord  of  the  cooperatives,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  both  self-regulated  and 
supervised  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  me  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  assert  jurisdiction  in  this  field. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  my 
very  able  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Holland,  and  I  joined  in  intro- 
ducing S.  218,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
clarify  the  Federal  Power  Act  by  further 
defining  the  limits  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
operations  of  companies  engaged  in  the 
sale  in  local  distribution  within  a  State 
of  out-of-state  electricity  which  has 
been  received  by  such  private  utility  at 
or  within  the  State  borders. 

This  is  a  gray  area  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  not  hereto- 
fore exercised  any  jurisdiction. 

The  measure  proposes  to  exempt  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  juris- 
diction, local  transactions  between  pri- 
vate utility  companies  and  the  exemption 
for  such  local  transaction  Is  available 
whether  the  parties  thereto  are  investor 
owned  or  consumer  owned  companies  or 
both. 

The  measure  preserves  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  such  jurisdiction  as 
it  now  has  over  sales  at  wholesale  at  a 
State  line,  and  the  power  to  determine 
that  a  particular  entity  is  a  "public  utili- 
ty" by  reason  of  its  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  electric  facilities  In  more  than 
one  State,  or  by  reason  of  a  sale  at  whole- 
sale at  a  State  line.  It  also  grants  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  jurisdiction 
over  local  transactions  at  wholesale 
when  one  of  the  parties  Is  a  local  electric 
system  in  more  than  one  State  and 
where  one  of  the  States  Involved  re- 
quests the  Commission  to  decide  a  matter 
as  to  which  States  are  unable  to  agree. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  does 
not  regulate  at  this  time  the  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  or  The  Tampa  Elec- 
tric Co.,  nor  has  either  company  ever 
been  subject  to  its  regulation.  However. 
on  February  26,  1965,  the  Commission 
issued  Its  order  initiating  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  this  company, 
or  other  companies  like  it,  is  a  public 
utility  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  consumer 
Interests  are  fully  protected  since  the 
Florida  Public  Service  Commission, 
which  Is  a  State  agency,  regulates  this 
particular  company.  Allowing  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  pursue  the 
course  that  it  has  embarked  upon  would 
subject  a  public  utility,  under  the  terms 
of  the  act,  to  the  regulation  of  their  activ- 
ities, which  would  duplicate  the  State 
agency's  regulatory  power,  thus  increas- 
ing materially  operating  costs  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consumer. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Power  Act 
of  1935  clearly  did  not  apply  to  com- 
panies such  as  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  which  are  wholly  In  one  State  and 
which  do  not  buy  or  sell  energy  across 
State  lines.  It  has  no  contrticts  to  buy 
or  sell  energy  from  or  to  any  person  In 
any  other  State.  Its  service  is  rendered 
wholly  within  the  State  of  Florida. 

It  has  never  been  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  during  the  30 
years  since  the  Federal  Power  Act  was 
enacted.  No  one  ever  considered  this 
private  utility  to  be  a  public  utUity  until 
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the  Commission  initiated  a  move  in  1963 
to  bring  it  under  its  jurisdiction. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out,  this  pri- 
vate utility  is  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Florida  Public  Service  Commission, 
which  regulates  its  rates,  service,  ac- 
counting, security  issues,  and  other 
activities.  The  company  has  not  only 
kept  up  with  the  great  growth  of  Florida, 
but  has  accomplished  it  at  lower  and 
lower  rates.  Since  1950,  the  average 
amount  per  kilowatt-hour  paid  by  con- 
sumers decreased  about  33^3  percent. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Flor- 
ida Public  Service  Commission,  during 
the  last  8  years,  ordered  eight  rate  re- 
ductions totaling  some  $28  million  per 
year.  Thus,  the  consumers  paid  about 
$90  million  less  for  electric  service  In 
1964  than  they  would  have  paid  if  the 
unit  price  of  just  10  years  ago  had  pre- 
vailed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  while  we  are  not 
opposed  to  the  pending  measure  deahng 
with  rural  electrification,  that  equal 
treatment  should  be  accorded  private 
utilities. 

That  is  all  that  the  legislation  spon- 
sored by  my  colleagues  and  myself  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Originally,  it  was  our  intention  to  pro- 
pose S.  218  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  measure.  However,  on  the  as- 
surance from  the  chairman — and  I  hope 
that  we  can  obtain  such  assurance — that 
the  committee  will  imdertake  a  study  of 
the  gray  area  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  which  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  not  heretofore  exercised  juris- 
diction, to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Power  Act  was  ever  intended  to 
apply  in  such  cases,  we  will  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
3ield  back  whatever  time  is  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  to  be  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [  Mr.  McGee  ] .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ritssell]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the 


Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business,  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 


AUcen 

AUott 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

BuTdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlclc 

Douglas 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Gruenlng 

Harris 


Case 
Javits 


Anderson 

Brewster 

Clark 
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YEAS— 86 

Hart 

Hartke 

Bayden 

Hickenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kucbel 

LauEChe 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

MagnuBOn 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcall 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

NAYS— S 

Pastore 
Pell 


Mun«t 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Proury 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spaxlunan 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydi:.gs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Wluiams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Yourg,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


SaltonstaU 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


Gore 

Jordan,  Idaho 
McCarthy 


McGee 
Montoya 
Russell,  Ga. 


So  the  bill  (S.  1459)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1459 
An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act,  as 
amended,  In  respect  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  over  co- 
operatives financed  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Power  Act 
Amendment  of  1965. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  No  provision  In  this  part  shall  apply 
to,  or  be  deemed  to  include,  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  any  agency,  authority,  or  In- 
strumentality of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
foregoing,  or  any  corporation  which  is  wholly 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foregoing,  or  any  cooperative  or 
nonprofit  membership  organization  which  is 
financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, or  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  acting  as  such  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duty,  unless  such  provi- 
sion makes  specific  reference  thereto." 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
as  amended,  in  respect  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  over 
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1159, 
P(  iwer 


cooperatives  financed  by  the 
triflcation  Administration. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr 
move  that  the  vote  by  whi|ch 
was  passed  be  reconsidered 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr. 
move  that  the  motion  to 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  th( 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
Senate  has  just  passed  S. 
which  amends  the  Federal 
adding  cooperatives  and  oth^r 
membership  organizations 
the  Rural  Electrification 
to  the  number  of  organizatioAs 
exempted  from  the  regulator^ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Power 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
and   opponents   of   this 
presented  their  views  with 
and  persuasiveness. 

The  bill  was  skillfully  mani 
distinguished  and  very  cappble 
Senator    from    Oklahoma 
roney].    a  number  of  Sena 
his  views  and  argued  for 
equal  ability;  tHese  included 
tors  from  Florida  (Mr.  HoLL/iriD 
Smathers],    the    junior 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr 
the  junior  Senator  from 
Gruzning].     Opponents  of 
tably  the  very  able  senior 
Rhode   Island    [Mr.   PastorbC 
senior    Senator    from 
Brewster  ] ,  were  equally  cap4ble 
senting  their  views. 

In  short,  the  Senate's  w^ 
bill  was  a  model  of  jthls  body 
tive  style,  and  I  commend  tht 
Senators  primarily  involved 
sion  of  this  bill,  as  well  as 
body,  for  the  typically  carefu 
of  this  measure. 
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VESilEL 


BROADENING      OF 

CHANGE  PROVISIONS  OI 
510(i)     OP    THE 
RINE  ACT,  1936 


MERCHANT 


President,  I 
;he  Senate 
qf  Calendar 

The  bill 
iliformation 

(A.  bill    (S. 

exchange 

the  Mer- 

e^tend  such 

years,  and 


of 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
proceed  to  the  consideration 
No.  361.  S.  2069. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
will  be  statecyjy  title  for  the 
of  the  Senate 

The   Legislative  Clerk. 
2069)    to  broaden  the  vesse 
provisions  of  section  510 (i) 
chant  Marint!  Act,  1963,  to 
provisions  fo?  an  additional  5 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
objection  to  the  present 
the  biU?   • 

There  being  no  objection, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
been  reported  from  the 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment 
2,  after  line  10,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.   2.  Subsection    (1)(9)    of 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  , 
ed  (46  U.S.C.  1160(1)  (9) ).  Is 
as  follows: 

"(9)   No  tanker  vessels  shall  b^  traded  out 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subpectlon  un- 
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section  610 
as  amend- 
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less  It  has  been  detennlned  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce: 

"(A)  After  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  the  vessel  is  no  longer 
required  in  the  reserve  fleet  for  national  de- 
fense purposes;  and 

"(B)  That  the  vessel  will  be  operated  only 
In  the  domestic  trade  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition:  and 

"(C)  That  the  vessel  will  not  be  employed 
In  the  tanker  vessel  trade  for  five  years  from 
the  date  of  acquisition." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  The  traded-in  vessels  shall  have  been 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  not  have  been  op- 
iated with  operating-differential  subsidy 
"tinder  title  VI  of  this  Act  by  the  applicant 
or  any  affiliate  of  the  applicant  for  at  least 
three  years  Immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  exchange." 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  Tanker  vessels  may  be  traded  out 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  only 
for  nontanker  use." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Lnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (1)  of  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1160(1)),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

^(  1 )  By  striking  out  "within  five  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  war-buUt 
vessels  (which  are  defined  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  as  oceangoing"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "before  July  5, 
1970,". 

(2)  By  striking  put  "during  the  period  be- 
ginning Septemba^3,  1939,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 2,  1945)"  Slid  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "before  September  3,  1945,". 

(3)  By  insertirtg  Immediately  before  the 
the  words  "owned  by  the  United  States"  the 
following:  "(which  are  defined  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection  as  oceangoing  vessels  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons  or  over 
which  were  constructed  or  contracted  for  by 
the  United  States  shipyards  during  the  period 
beginning  September  3,  1939,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 2,  1945)". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  traded-ln  vessels  shall  have  been 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  not  have  been 
operated  with  operating-differential  subsidy 
under  title  VI  of  this  Act  by  the  applicant 
or  any  affiliate  of  the  applicant  for  at  least 
three  years  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  exchange." 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  Tanker  vessels  may  be  traded  out 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  only 
for  nontanker  use." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  728,  and  that  the 
Senate  immediately  proceed  to  consider 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  bill? 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  A  House  companion 
measure  to  S.  2069  was  reported  on  fa- 
vorably by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  Jime  28,  1965,  and  is  listed 
as  No.  361  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  is  its 
subject  matter? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Vessel  exchange. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  still  In  the  Chamber,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distingmshed 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day;  and  also 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  when  the  Senate  dis- 
poses of  the  pending  bill  having  to  do 
with  vessel  exchange  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  the  Senate  will 
then  turn,  after  that  bill  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  to  Calendar  No.  526,  having  to 
do  with  the  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  Okaloosa  County. 
Fla. 

We  shall  clear  up  other  measures  which 
we  can  clear  up  without  controversy,  and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  will  go 
over  until  Monday,  if  action  is  completed 
on  all  these  measures. 

Ml-.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
good  to  hear  that  the  majority  leader 
wishes  to  take  action  on  Calendar  No. 
526,  House  bill  4905,  when  action  is  com- 
pleted on  the  pending  bill.  Does  that 
mean  we  will  continue  until  we  finish  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  say  that, 
but  that  is  my  hope.  If  we  do  finish  it, 
we  will  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If,  however,  it  should 
go  into  tomorrow,  will  the  Senate  go 
over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  presume  so. 
That  was  a  hope.  I  did  not  say  "Yes."  I 
said  "I  presume  so."    I  am  not  certain 


BROADENING  VESSEL  EXCHANGE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  510(i)  OF 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF 
1936 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  2069,  to  broaden  vessel  ex- 
change provisions  of  section  510(1)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  728? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  |he  bill  H.R.  728, 
to  amend  section  510  pf  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
728  is  the  House  companion  measure  to 


S.  2069  which  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  June  28,  19C5. 

I  move,  therefore,  to  strike  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  in  H.R.  728, 
and  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  S.  2069  as  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

p  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

'  President,  is  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

going  to  give  the  Senate  an  explanation 

'"'    of  the  bill,  so  that  we  may  know  whether 

the  bill  should  pass? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  approaching 
it  slowly  because  of  frequent  interrup- 
tions now  and  then,  but  first  I  would 
hope  that  the  motion  may  be  adopted. 
This  bill,  H.R.  728,  as  amended,  will 
broaden  the  vessel  exchange  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and 
extend  the  program  for  an  additional  5 
years.  This  program  was  Initiated  in 
1960  to  assist  in  the  modernization  and 
upgrading  of  the  nonsubsidized  merchant 
marine  fleet,  particularly  those  In  the 
tramp  and  dry  bulk  cargo  trades.  These 
unsubsldized  operators  have  not  been 
I  able  to  participate  in  the  vessel  construc- 
tion subsidy  program  because  of  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  approve  any  applications  for  con- 
struction subsidy  for  any  operators  other 
i  than  those  receiving  an  operating  differ- 
ential subsidy  in  the  liner  trade. 

The  program  to  date  has  been  suc- 
cessful. The  Government  has  exchanged 
53  ships  in  the  reserve  fleet  determined 
to  be  surplus  to  our  defense  or  other 
needs  for  57  obsolete  ships  in  the  non- 
subsidized  fleet.  On  the  basis  of  this 
exchange,  the  Government  has  received 
approximately  $4  million  and  the  indus- 
try has  spent  about  $100  million  in  addi- 
tional ship  construction  and  conversion 
work. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  is  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
committee  amendments  will  expand  the 
program  to  permit  tankers  to  be  ex- 
changed which  have  heretofore  been 
exempt.  This  addition  should  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  fleet 
since  there  are  approximately  50  T-2 
tankers  In  the  national  defense  reserve 
fleet  that  could  be  converted  into  good 
bulk  carriers  and  used  in  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  swiftly  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  discuss  the  bUl  before 
the  motion  is  adopted.  I  would  rather 
hear  the  explanation  first. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  prefer  it  the 
other  way  round.  All  I  am  asking  Is 
that  the  bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  then  be  discussed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Has  not 
the  bill  been  placed  before  the  Senate? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  offered  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2069,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  for  H.R.  728,  which  is  now 
pending. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  said 
they  were  the  same. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  No;  they  are  not 
identical.  I  shall  explain  why  they  are 
not.  I  shall  tell  the  Senator  what  the 
differences  are.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, if  we  could  have  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill  before  us.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  Is  familiar  with 
the  text  of  the  Senate  measure. 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  one 
who  has  some  grave  questions  about  the 
merits  of  the  Senate  measure  it  is  pos- 
sible I  may  like  the  House  bill.  Before 
we  substitute  the  Senate  measure  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Senator  explain 
what  the  differences  are.  Perhaps  I  may 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  shall  explain  the 
text  of  the  House  bill.  It  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  the  tankers  may  be  taken 
from  the  reserve  fleet  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  be  used  only  in  the  do- 
mestic trade,  but  not  for  the  carriage  of 
petroleum  products;  they  would  have  to 
be  used  for  the  carriage  of  dry  bulk  com- 
modities. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  these 
tankers  may  be  brought  out  of  the  re- 
serve fleet  and  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose that  I  have  described,  both  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  trade.  Also,  in  the 
House  bill  the  tankers  could  be  brought 
out  of  the  reserve  fleet  and  used  as  tank- 
ers in  the  Great  Lakes.  I  should  em- 
phasize, to  give  the  Senator  as  much  in- 
formation as  I  have  on  the  subject,  that 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  there  only,  tank- 
ers from  the  reserve  fleet  could  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  petroleum 
products.  Those  are  two  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  bills. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  they 
are  brought  out  of  the  reserve  fleet,  my 
question  is,  under  what  formula  will  they 
be  taken  out  of  the  reserve  fleet?  Will 
It  be  the  formula  that  Is  based  on  the 
depreciated  domestic  sales  price,  or  will 
the  world  valuation  be  the  controlling 
factor? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  formula  which 
will  be  used  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion will  be  determined  by  that  Admin- 
istration as  an  executive  function  under 
the  law.  My  understanding  is  that  this 
formula  has  been  used  for  years.  It  has 
been  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  at 
the  present  time,  according  to  the  In- 
formation supplied  to  me,  the  price  of  a 
ship  is  determined  by  an  averaging,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  domestic  price  for 
a  ship  of  a  particular  class  and  the 
world  price  for  a  ship  of  a  particular 
class,  and  averaging  the  prices. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  the 
exact  mathematical  result  of  those  two 
formulas?  We  can  understand  dollars 
and  cents  better  than  we  can  the  lan- 
guage of  a  formula. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
but  I  had  some  difficulty  In  getting 
through  high  school  algebra.  My  doing 
so  was  an  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cannot 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any 
mathematical  formula  other  than  the 


one  in  the  law  that  might  be  used  now, 
might  have  been  used  in  the  past,  or 
might  be  used  In  the  future  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  That  is  an  execu- 
tive function,  not  mine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  cannot  give  the  mathematical 
results,  perhaps  we  should  delay  action 
and  do  a  little  more  studying  of  the  bill. 
After  all,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  act  on 
the  advisability  of  extending  the  measure 
unless  the  committee  knows  how  the 
law  has  been  interpreted  heretofore. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  know  a  Uttle  about 
how  the  law  has  been  interpreted  and 
wha:  the  results  have  been.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
motion,  I  think  we  can  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  discuss  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
reason  I  raised  that  question — and  this 
is  the  reason  I  wish  to  get  it  straight 
now — is  that  it  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  imder  the  present  law  as  it  is 
being  administered,  there  are  two  formu- 
las, one  taking  into  consideration  the 
depreciated  price  as  determined  tmder 
the  Ship  Sales  Act  as  related  to  the  do- 
mestic program,  and  another  formula 
under  which  the  Maritime  Commission 
takes  into  consideration  the  world  price 
as  the  valuation  of  such  vessels. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  not  correct. 
This  Is  a  determination  made  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  not  Maritime 
Commission.  Neither  the  Congress  nor 
any  segment  of  it,  including  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  has  general 
charge  of  legislation  of  this  character, 
instructs  the  Maritime  Administration  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  formula  It 
shall  use.  The  Congress,  in  the  law,  said 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  to 
the  world: 

Tlie  allowance  for  an  obsolete  vessel  shall 
be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  ves- 
sel as  determined  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Congress  did  not  state  the  detail 
methods  the  Commission  should  use  to 
arrive  at  this  determination,  but  set  out 
general  guidelines  only. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  the  Congress  expanded 
that  guideline,  and  at  the  time  I  raised  a 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  step. 
I  said  then  that  when  the  Maritime 
Commission  was  authorized  to  take  into 
consideration  the  world  valuation  of 
these  ships  the  taxpayers  would  lose.  I 
cite  a  specific  example.  A  copy  of  this 
report  was  sent  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  should  like  to  show  just  how 
the  dual  formula  works,  because  it  Is 
easier  to  understand  dollars  and  cents 
better  than  the  language  of  the  proposal. 

In  1940  we  constructed  a  ship,  the 
Mormacport,  and  it  cost  $2,507,989. 
Now,  imder  the  Sliip  Sales  Act  we  sold 
that  ship  to  the  Moore-McCormack 
Lines,  Inc.,  for  $1,380,309.19.  That 
transaction  took  into  consideration,  sup- 
posedly, the  differential  between  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  ship  in  American 
shipyards  and  in  foreign  shipyards. 

The  ship  was  constructed  and  sold  in 
the  early  1940's — this  same  ship  which 
cost  $2.5  million — for  $1,380,000. 

After  the  Moore-McCormack  Lines  had 
used  the  ship  about  16  to  18  years,  or 
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until  1958,  they  traded  her 
instead  of  using  the  domes 
for  the  depreciated  value  of 
Maritime   Commission   used 
formula    basis,    and    our 
allowed  them   $1,552,000  foi 
ship,  which  18  years  ago  they 
for   $1,380,000.    This   gave 
Cormack  $170,000  profit  on 
they  had  used  her  for  18 
years  later,  she  was  traded 
under  the  same  act  which  is 
extended;  but  this  time  the 
tion  or  the  depreciated  valu( 
to  the  domestic  figures  was 
ship  went  out  of  the  r 
$227,595. 

To  summarize:  We  paid 
to  construct  the  ship;  we 
mediately  thereafter  for  $1 
years    later   we    bought   hex 
$1,552,000;  and  3  years  later 
same  ship  for  $227,000. 

That  is  the  way  these  two 
working.    As  I  see  it  the  Maritime 
mission  is  using  the  higher 
computing  the  value  of  the 
traded  in  to  the  Maritime 
and  is  using  the  lower  formtla 
ships  that  go  out  of  the  Maritime 
mission.    The  taxpayers  are 
ways. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is 
gress  should  set  a  guideline 
the  use  of  one  formula-  or  th( 
cause  as  it  is,  the  taxpayers 
taken  Xor  a  ride  by  the  use 
cockeyed  formula. 

At  the  time  this  dual  formula 
proved  by  the  Congress  a  fev 
I  warned  that  this  would  be 

There  are  any  number  of 
pies.    I  have  asked  the  Maritime 
mission  to  furnish  me  with  a 
traded  in  under  this  most 
I  asked  them  to  furnish  to  the 
Committee  a  copy  of  the 
which  was  sent  to  me.   I  am 
this  report  has  been  sent  to 
tee,  and  most  certainly  we  should 
consideration. 

I  fully  recognize  that  a 
sidy  is  needed  to  provide 
struction  of  ships  in  this  country, 
later  we  are  to  accept  these  spips 
change  for  a  better  ship  out 
serve  fleet,  let  us  use  the 
matical  formula  for  computirlg 
uation  of  the  vessel  we  are  tak  ng 
used  for  the  vessel  that  is  goin  ; 
der  the  two  formulas,  the 
being  taken  for  a  ride. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  comment  on  that  poiht 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    As  I  recall 
1960  the  Senator  from  Delaw 
the  use  of  the  world  price  as 
a  result  of  the  Senator's 
is  the  right  word,  the  Maritimi  i 
tration  modified  its  procedures 
has  not  been  since  October 
dent  wherein  the  world  price 
the  exclusive  basis  for  calcul4tion 

As  I  explained  previously, 
average  price,  an  average  of 
tic  and  the  restricted  world 
is  a  very  complicated,  comply 
and  It  is  easy  to  become 
know  it  is  for  me — between  th( 
Is  traded  in  by  a  subsidized 
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the  ship  that  is  exchanged  by  a  non- 
subsidized  operator. 

This  law  is  basically  designed  to  keep 
as  modern  a  fleet  in  being  as  possible  for 
the  nonsubsidized  operator.  Such  a  pro- 
gram sei*ves  several  useful  purposes.  For 
one  thing,  it  keeps  a  more  modern  Amer- 
ican fleet  on  the  high  seas;  and  for  an- 
other thing,  it  takes  out  of  the  reserve 
fleet  ships  that  otherwise  might  depre- 
ciate greatly  in  value  just  lying  at  an- 
chor, and  puts  them  effectively  to  work. 
We  do  not  want  these  ships  tied  up  to 
the  dock  year  after  year.  We  want 
them,  whenever  possible,  out  cari-ying 
American  commerce  on  the  high  seas. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  it  has  not 
always  been  a  case  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration losing  money,  as  it  were,  al- 
though I  think  that  is  probably  a  bad 
phrase 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true,  but  we  are  losing  on  this  deal. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  connection,  with 
the  administration  of  this  law.  the  pm-- 
pose  is  essentially  to  keep  a  strong 
merchant  marine. 

The  Senator  has  given  one  example, 
an  instance  which  I  shall  not  try  to  de- 
fend, because  I  do  not  know  any  of  the 
facts.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  sev- 
eral cases  in  which  the  Government 
profited. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  in- 
tend to  discuss  some  more  cases;  do  not 
wori-y  about  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  confident  the 
Senator  would. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  want  to  keep 
a  strbng  merchant  marine,  but  we  also 
want  to  keep  a  strong  Federal  Treasury, 
and  one  does  not  keep  a  strong  Federal 
Treasury  by  selling  a  $2.5-million  ship 
for  $1,380,000  Immediately  after  she  is 
constructed,  then  buying  her  back  18 
years  later  and  paying  the  operator 
$250,000  more  than  she  was  sold  for  18 
years  previously,  and  then  turning 
around  3  years  later  and  selling  the  same 
ship  for  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  in- 
sists upon  talking  about  that  one  case. 
That  case  happened  in  1958.  We  will 
come  to  some  other  cases  I  have  in  mind. 

But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  it  is  not 
my  purpose  today  to  seek  to  act  as  at- 
torney in  fact  for  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

I  merely  wish  to  see  this  act  extended 
because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Congress  passed  these  formulas. 
If  it  does  it  again  the  same  thing  will 
occur. 

The  Senator  said  he  did  not  think 
there  had  been  such  an  occurrence  since 
1960.  The  particular  transaction  we  are 
discussing  took  place  in  April  1961.  I 
shall  cite  another  incident  that  took 
place  in  1964  under  ..he  same  proposal, 
and  the  same  information  was  submitted 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  ship 
in  this  instpnce  was  the  Cherubim. 
■iMr.  BARTLETT.  What  was  the  name 
again? 

Mr.  WILLI/-MS  of  Delaware.  Cheru- 
bim.  This  ship  was  constructed  in  Octo- 


ber 1942  at  a  cost  of  $3,129,578.    The  ship 
was  sold  in  1948  for  $109,159.49. 

In  1964,  16  years  later,  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  sPp  back  and  paid 
$460,000  for  her.  It  was  a  trade-in 
allowance.  This  was  four  times  as  much 
as  she  was  sold  for  16  years  earlier. 
That  was  because  she  was  sold  under 
one  formula  and  traded  back  under  the 
world  formula. 

The  company  that  traded  the  ship  in 
in  April  of  1964  for  $460,000  traded  her 
for  another  vessel.  The  vessel  that  was 
obtained  in  exchange  was  the  Marine 
Falcon,  built  in  1945  at  a  cost  of 
$8,474,792. 

In  1964  the  company  got  this  ship  from 
the  reserve  fleet  for  $407,000,  $53,000  le*s 
than  the  Government  allowed  them  for 
the  18-year-old  ship  that  they  had  orig^ 
inally  bought  for  $109,159.49. 

I  recognize  that  we  want  to  keep  a 
strong  merchant  marine,  but  we  do  not 
trade  a  second-hand  Ford  for  a  Cadillac. 

The  Great  Society  is  noted  for  its 
give-tiway  programs,  but  this  operation 
has  such  a  Texas  twist  that  it  can  more 
properly  be  labeled  a  "pay  to  take  it." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  1920  Ford,  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
bet  that  I  could  trade  it  for  a  real  good 
Cadillac  plus  plenty  of  cash. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  could,  but  are  we  proposing 
to  put  these  ships  in  the  Smithsonian 
museum? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  We  are  trying 
to  get  them  out  of  the  "museum."  which 
Is  the  reserve  fleet,  and  put  them  to  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  had 
in  the  reserve  fleet  a  ship  that  had  orig- 
inally cost  $8,500,000.  We  took  this  ship 
out  of  the  reserve  fleet  and  sold  her  for 
$407,000.  In  the  exchange  we  paid 
$460,000  for  a  vessel  we  had  sold^6  years 
earlier  for  $109,000. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  to  hear  whatever 
comment  he  wishes  to  make  with  respect 
to  that  trade. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  make  this 
comment.  Ships  depreciate,  as  do  auto- 
mobiles, but  ships  are  restored  at  a  price 
and  in  a  manner  that  automobiles,  ex- 
cept those  that  are  antiquated,  are  not. 

The  value  of  a  merchant  vessel  is  alto- 
gether or  at  least  principally  dependent 
upon  world  conditions,  granting  that  the 
ship  is  in  reasonably  good  condition. 

The  1958  case  that  the  Senator  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  had  to  do  with  a 
situation  immediately  after  Suez,  when 
the  prices  of  merchant  ships  everywhere 
skyrocketed,  and  the  market  was  up  and 
down,  probably  more  than  any  other  time 
in  the  AAerican  economy.  Undoubted- 
ly, a  ship  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Then  next  it  is  dlflScult  to  give  away. 

There  have  been  other  instances  in 
the  aviation  industry,  for  example.  We 
all  remember  that  at  one  time  DC-4s 
were  a  drug  on  the  market.  It  was  hard 
for  an  owner  to  dispose  of  one  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Suddenly,  about  a 
year  ago.  there  was  a  big  demand  for 
DC-4's.  and  prices  went  up  manifold. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  as  our  need  for  shipping  in 
Vietnam  increases,  as  almost  inevitably 
it  will,  this  condition  will  have  an  effect 


on  increasing  the  price  of  merchant 
vessels,  not  only  domestic  but  generally. 
The  Maritime  Administration,  realiz- 
ing its  responsibilities  in  obtaining  fair 
appraisals  dependng  upon  market  con- 
ditions, which  may  vary  greatly  one  year 
to  the  next,  as  I  have  suggested,  does  not 
say  to  one  of  its  own  employees.  "Go 
down  and  look  at  the  Alaska  Mail."  for 
example,  "and  tell  us  how  much  we 
ought  to  pay  for  the  ship  or  what  its 
value  ought  to  be  when  it  Is  exchanged." 
No.  The  Maritime  Commission  does 
not  operate  in  that  way  at  all.  I  am 
irJormed  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion appoints  three  men  who  are  not 
connected  with  the  Government,  men 
who  are  experts  in  shipping  matters,  men 
who  are  independent  appraisers.  They 
agree  upon  a  price,  and  convey  that 
price  to  the  Maritime  Administration. 

Someone  might  ask — not  in  every 
case — if  it  could  be  guaranteed  that  all 
tl^  appraisers  are  drawn  widely  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  produce  affi- 
davRs  to  prove  that  in  every  situation 
they  are  honest  and  honorable  men. 
But  what  would  happen  if  the  apprais- 
ing group  were  to  offer  too  much  or  too 
little  by  any  wide  margin  for  a  ship  to 
be  exchanged  in  or  exchanged  out? 

Every  competing  company  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  would  be 
sensitive  to  that  fact  Immediately  and 
would  protest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And 
they  would  be  after  some  percentage  part 
of  the  spoils.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  doubt  that.  That 
is  an  unkind  statement  concerning  the 
men  operating  an  important  industry. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  in  justifying  this  particular 
transaction  pointed  out  that  I  overlooked 
what  happened  in  the  Suez  area.  What 
was  happening  in  the  Suez  Canal  area 
in  1964  when  this  particular  transaction 
occurred  that  I  overlooked?  I  do  not 
recall  any  international  incident  in  the 
Suez  area  in  1964  which  would  have 
necessitated  our  paying  $464,000  for  a 
ship  we  had  sold  16  years  earlier  for 
$109,000.  But  even  if  that  occuiTed  on 
the  same  day  with  the  same  company, 
they  were  given  a  ship  out  of  the  reserve 
fleet  that  had  originally  cost  $8,479,000, 
for  only  $470,000.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing is  that  it  appears  in  computing  ti-ade- 
in  values  of  the  ships  world-price  factors 
are  being  taken  into  consideration. 

In  computing  the  price  of  the  ships 
taken  out  of  the  fleet  they  use  the  lower 
formula.  Certainly  there  only  one 
formula  is  needed.  We  cannot  have  a 
dual  formula  without  the  taxpayers 
losing. 

These  are  but  two  examples.  There 
are  many  more,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

To  be  speciflc,  this  company,  the 
Waterman  Steamship  Co..  in  1964  traded 
in  six  vessels.  The  original  construction 
cost  of  the  six  ships  traded  in  was  ap- 
proximately $18  million. 

They  had  bought  ships  at  reduced 
prices,  however,  and  used  them  for  the 
past  several  years.  When  they  traded 
them  in  they  received  from  the  reserve 
fleet  six  vessels  which  had  cost  over 
$53  million  when  they  were  constructed. 
Instead  of  the  Government  collecting 


something  as  the  result  of  this  trade-in 
the  company  will  be  paid  around  $350,- 
000.  The  question  I  am  asking  is  why 
this  should  happen.  I  can  imderstand 
companies  trading  In  obsolete  vessels  and 
uptrading  their  fleets,  but  surely  the 
Government  should  collect  Instead  of 
pay. 

I  agree  that  we  need  a  basic  foiTOula. 
However.  I  believe  that  we  should  use 
the  same  formula  to  compute  the  depre- 
ciated value  of  a  vessel  being  traded  in 
that  we  use  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
vessel  being  traded  out. 

I  realize  that  there  will  be  a  depre- 
ciated price  on  both  of  them,  but  let  us 
use  a  similar  formula.  We  cannot  use 
the  world  price  on  one  side  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  domestic  price  on  the 
other. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  if  we  do  we  get 
an  example  such  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Mormacport.  This  was  traded  to  the 
Government  under  one  formula  and  put 
in  the  reserve  fleet  and  then  traded  out 
on  a  different  formula. 

The  mathematical  result  of  that  dual 
formula  transaction  was  that  a  ship 
which  originally  cost  $2,507,989  in  March 
1940  was  sold  that  same  month  for 
$1,280,309.19.  Eighteen  years  later  in 
1958,  our  Government  bought  the  same 
ship  back  and  allowed  $1,552,000.  Three 
years  later  they  sold  her  under  another 
formula  for  $227,595.  Why?  How  can 
such  transactions  be  justified  even  by 
members  of  the  great  giveaway  society? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator.  I  cannot  go  through 
cveiT  case  that  he  might  name.  I  have 
two  cases  before  me  now.  However.  I 
do  not  have  the  two  that  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
cases  were  submitted  to  the  Senator 
over  a  week  ago.  The  Senator  may  not 
have  examined  them. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  the  Senator  was  good  enough 
to  furnish  me.  It  is  dated  August  15, 
addr-^ssed  to  him,  and  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Boyd. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  the  Mari- 
time Administration  uses  different  means 
at  different  times  to  make  computations. 
Let  me  quote  one  paragraph  which  I 
think  has  great  pertinence  here.  It 
reads: 

Commencing  October  1.  1960,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  adopted  the  policy  of 
basic  trade-In  allowance  on  the  average 
domestic  market  value  and  restricted  these 
market  values  as  of  the  date  of  trade-in. 
The  Eame  policy  was  applied  to  vessels  ex- 
changed under  the  Ship  Exchange  Act.  ex- 
cept for  the  exchange  involved  in  military 
type  vessels  in  which  cases  the  values  were 
based  on  domestic  market  value  as  of  the 
date  of  exchange. 

It  is  not  fair,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  say  that  dif- 
ferent methods  are  being  used  because 
the  official  statement  directed  to  the 
Senator  is  that  this  is  the  method  used 
since  October  1,  1960.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  great  fluctuations  in  the  prices. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
However,  the  point  that  I  make  is.  Why 


are  the  fluctuations  always  against  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  are  not  al- 
ways. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  have  gone 
through  this  matter  since  the  Ship  Sales 
Act  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  when 
we  found  ourselves  with  some  2.000  ships 
that  we  had  built  for  World  War  n. 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  because  we 
did  not  pay  attention  and  keep  our  mer- 
chant marine  modernized  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  we  found  that 
we  had  to  furnish  our  own  ocean  water 
transportation.  So  we  built  all  these 
ships  in  a  hurry. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  remem- 
bers that  we  had  some  kind  of  record. 
We  were  putting  out  a  ship  a  day  at 
that  time.  After  the  war  was  over,  we 
found  that  we  had  all  of  these  ships 
that  we  had  to  put  in  surplus.  We  had 
to  decide  how  we  could  get  rid  of  them. 
We  sold  them  at  a  bargain  counter  for 
a  while. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct:  they  were  real  bar- 
gains. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  sold  them  to 
foreign  interests  or  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  buy  them.  Shipping  had 
gone  down,  and  the  sales  were  not  too 
good.  We  finally  blew  the  whistle  on 
that  and  cut  out  the  Ship  Sales  Act  be- 
cause we  found  that  the  American  oper- 
ators, as  long  as  there  were  bargain 
counters  over  here  and  sui-plus  ships, 
would  not  sharpen  their  pencils  on  this 
side  and  start  to  build  new  ships  to  keep 
the  industry  modern. 

We  have  gone  along  for  some  years 
and  we  discover  now  that  we  have  many 
ships  in  surplus.  They  are  surplus,  just 
as  a  gun  that  is  obsolete,  or  a  weapon,  cr 
a  building,  or  any  of  the  things  that  we 
sell  in  surplus.  On  some  occasions,  we 
get  5  or  10  percent.  E^'en  in  the  case 
of  some  of  our  strategic  materials, 
we  were  lucky  to  get  50  percent,  because 
they  were  obsolete. 

We  are  trying  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  new  ships  to  modernize  the  fleet. 
It  is  not  so  strange  that  they  are  taken 
in  at  a  higher  price — I  am  not  familiar 
with  all  of  the  transactions — and  sold 
at  another  price.  However,  it  is  like  a 
car  dealer  who  takes  in  an  old  car  on 
trade.  If  he  wants  to  sell  a  man  a  new 
car  badly  enough,  he  will  say  that  he 
will  give  him  $1,000  credit  for  a  new  car. 
He  may  have  to  tiUTi  around  and  sell 
for  S650  the  old  car  which  he  took  in 
trade  in  order  to  sell  the  new  car. 
That  is  about  the  way  that  works. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  is  a  very  good  explanation. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
car  dealer  would  take  a  loss  on  what  he 
would  allow  the  man  for  his  old  car  in 
order  that  he  might  sell  him  a  new  one. 
Some  of  those  figures  are  widely  differ- 
ent. There  may  have  been  some  good 
reason.  If  we  could  have  a  formula  that 
would  apply  from  yesu-  to  year.  I  would 
be  the  first  one  to  agree,  and  the  Senator 
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from  Delaware  and  I 
gether  to  say,  "Let  us  do  it 
formula."  i 

However,  I  do  riot  know 
that  goes  up  add  down 
of  used   ships,   particular!; 
pass  a  15-year  period, 
becomes  greater,  the 
befcomes    greater.      When 
tight,  they  can  be  used 
them  out  and  the  ships  are 
When  shipping  goes  down 
call,  in  maritime  language, 
loose  again,  they  are  worth 
the  meantime,  we  still  think 
U      to  keep  this  rule  in  order  tc 
build  new  ships. 

I   believe   that   sometime^ 
them  too  much  when  they 
back  in,  but  I  suppose  that 
order  to  encourage  them, 
new  ship,  if  they  are  a 
the  subsidy  would  not  be  af 
an  old  one.    And  we  would 
Ing  the  fleet.    That  is  the 
I  do  not  know  where 
Commission  Administrator 
abused  this  provision, 
some  cases.    If  they  have 
provision,  these  are  the 
to  look  to.    We  should  find 
abuse  has  occurred. 

I  believe  that  they  could 
come  in,  even  though,  as 
points  out,  some  of  the 
look  so  good.     They  would 
Justification  as  to  why  it 
that  way,  and  why  they 
ures,  and  what  they  shouk 
fi  at  the  time  they  did  it. 

There  are  many  reasons, 
it  would  be  better  to  have 
than  to  have  them  lying 
folk  or  in  the  graveyard, 
they  worth  nothing  to  us 
there  is  a  pretty  good 
In  order  to  keep  these 
that  they  can  be  picked  up. 
^         I  suspect  that  if  the  Senato:  ■ 
today  and  said.  "I  have  an  o 
I  would  like  to  trade  it  in," 
be  buying  one.    He  would 
will  give  you  credit,  but  you 
ligation  to  build  a  new  one. 
ator  would  have  to  fulfill 
tion  or  he  would  not  get  the 
all  goes  into  the  operating 
subsidies. 

^.The  Senator  from  Delawarf 

nSd  some  dispute  about  thii 
carmat  get  too  far  out  of  line 
the  figure  gets  above  10 
Is  a  recapture  of  the  money 
^into  the  Treasury  on  the 
'tion.    If  too  much  is 
on  the  books,  and  it  is  a  part 
eration    that    determines 
subsidy. 

As  the  Senator  from 
out,  there  were  some  ships, 
early  days  of  the  Ship  Sales 
we  were  selling  ships,  and  the]  i 
brought    back.      That 
stopped  a  long  time  ago.    But 
that  we  did  get  rid  of  a 
that  we  would  have  had  to 
The  Senator  talked  about 
cost  $1.8  miUion  to  build, 
during  the  war.    If  they 
or  were  not  disposed  of.  we 
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reaching  bloc  obsolescence.  By  that 
term  I  mean  that  they  were  all  built 
within  a  4-  or  5-year  period.  The  scrap 
value  is  $3,000  or  $4,000. 

So  a  diflacult  problem  is  involved.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  what 
he  has  said.  I  must  say  that  the  last 
two  Administrators  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
miiiistration  have  had  a  keen  eye.  Per- 
haps they  cannot  justify  what  they  do 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  or  me,  but  if  they  did  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  there  was  some  good 
reason  to  do  it.  Perhaps  worldwide 
conditions  or  the  condition  of  the  ships 
was  responsible.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
situation  in  which  a  man  wants  to  buy 
a  new  car  and  he  says  to  a  salesman,  "If 
you  give  me  $1,000  for  this  $600  car,  I 
will  pay  cash  for  the  new  car." 

It  may  be  that  the  financial  condition 
of  the  company  to  buUd  new  ships  was 
not  as  good  as  that  of  another,  and 
therefore  it  might  give  a  better  deal  on 
the  trade  in.  But  all  such  matters  are 
looked  into. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  committee  make  a  thorough  ex- 
amination at  any  time  as  to  the  transac- 
tions, but  I  hope  we  can  continue  the 
legislation  so  we  can  continue  this  pro- 
gram, because  I  think  it  is  in  the  overall 
Interest  of  the  coimtry  and  the  merchant 
marine.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement 
of  the  situation.  We  have  been  living 
with  this  problem  for  a  long  time.  We 
had  2,093  ships  as  surplus  when  the  war 
ended,  which  caused  some  of  the  figures 
that  the  Senator  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  listened  with  interest 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  about  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging a  trade  in  on  old  ships  and 
obtaining  some  new  ships.  On  that 
point  I  would  agree  with  him,  but  I  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  we 
are  discussing  today  is  trading  in  old 
ships  for  old  ships,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  involving  construction  of 
a  new  ship  in  the  examples  that  were 
submitted. 

This  bill  before  us  deals  entirely  with 
the  trade  in  of  old  ships  for  better  ships 
presently  in  our  reserve  fleet. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  point  out  that  it 
ultimately  ends  in  the  construction  of 
new  ships.  It  may  be  trading  an  old  ship 
for  an  old  ship,  but  it  is  trading  an  old 
ship  for  one  that  is  not  quite  as  old,  so 
the  ship  may  be  operated  economically 
and  feasibly  until,  under  the  contract, 
the  company  must  build  a  modern  ship 
for  a  certain  industry.  The  lines  are 
obligated  t6  do  that.  Otherwise  they 
would  not  get  their  subsidy. 

Some  of  the  concerns — perhaps  not 
the  larger  ones,  but  the  ones  that  have 
more  financial  problems — cannot  apply 
to  build  new  ships,  but  if  they  could  get 
for  the  old  ones  ships  that  will  work  bet- 
ter, they  would  be  in  a  better  position, 
so  that  ultimately  it  would  result  in  the 
building  o*^  new  ships.  We  are  talking 
particularly  about  tankers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
understand  the  desire  of  the  companies 
to  upgrade  the  fleet.  I  can  understand 
the  desirability  of  the  Government's  en- 
couraging the  building  of  ships  and  trad- 


ing in  old  ships.  But  as  a  company 
trades  an  obsolete  and  wornout  ship  for 
a  vessel  out  of  the  resei-ve  fleet  which  is 
better  the  Government  is  not  supposed  to 
pay  the  boot.  I  repeat,  if  a  firm  trades 
an  old,  obsolete  vessel,  which  it  has  used 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Government 
Is  not  supposed  to  pay  him  for  trading 
her  in  for  a  better  ship.  Where  I  come 
from,  if  a  person  trades  a  used  car  for 
another  used  car  which  is  better,  he  pays 
the  difference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  must  consider 
another  factor,  which  is  difficult  for  me 
to  analyze  figurewise,  but  to  replace  a 
certain  ship  which  might  have  cost  $2.5 
million  to  build  16  years  earlier,  with  a 
new  ship  would  cost  $5  or  $6  million,  be- 
cause costs  have  increased  so  much. 
Sometimes  the  ships  are  usable  and 
sometimes  not,  but  if  they  can  be  used 
and  the  value  has  increased,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
why  did  they  not?  Assimiing  the  value 
went  up  in  16  years,  why  did  the  Govern- 
ment sell  the  ship  so  cheap? 

This  is  one  transaction  that  took  place. 
We  built  the  vessel  in  the  early  1940  "s  at 
a  cost  of  over  $2.5  million.  We  sold  her 
immediately  for  $1,380,309.19.  Eighteen 
years  later  we  bought  her  back  for  $1,- 
552,000.  Three  years  later  we  sold  again 
for  $227,595. 

In  another  transaction  the  vessel— 
Cherubim — cost  $3,129,578  in  1942.  In 
1948  we  sold  this  ship  for  $i09,159.49.  In 
1964,  16  years  later,  we  accepted  this 
same  vessel  as  a  trade-in  and  allowed 
the  company  $460,000.  To  make  this 
case  even  more  questionable,  on  that 
same  date  in  1964  we  gave  them  the 
vessel  Marine  Falcon,  which  had  an 
original  construction  cost  of  $8,474,792 
in  1945,  for  only  $407,000.  For  that 
$460,000  allowance,  which  represented  4 
times  what  they  paid  for  the  ship,  we 
gave  them  out  of  the  reserve  fleet  a  better 
vessel  and  one  which  had  cost  over  $8 
million  at  the  time  of  construction. 

Now,  how  can  anyone  possibly  justify 
such  a  transaction — at  least  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  deal  in  private  industry. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  type  of  vessel  the^nator  is 
discussing.  Sometimes  a  vesjfel-may  be 
good,  but  it  becomes  obsolete  £pr  a  par- 
ticular use.  I  remember  whei^  the  coal 
boats  used  to  go  along  the  Delaware. 
The  old  Liberty's  could  ship  coal. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  coal  ship- 
ments seemed  to  be  dropping  off  and  the 
ships  were  not  worth  what  we  could 
scrap  them  for.  Then,  suddenly,  grain 
shipinents  came  along  and  theirj  value 
increased  again.  This  is  the  problem  , 
we  run  into.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
particular  case  to  which  the  Senator 
refers.  All  I  know  is  about  the  objective 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
evaluate  the  merits  of  the  bill  on  how  it 
works.  These  are  specific  examples  fur- 
nished by  the  Department. 

The  Department  cited  another  ex- 
ample in  this  report,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  committee.  I  now  refer 
to  a  vessel  which  was  traded  by  Calmar 
Steamship  Corp.  This  particular  vessel 
they  traded  In  was  an  old  vessel,  the 
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William  S.  Baer,  constructed  in  July  of 
1944  at  a  cost  of  $1,627,646.  This  ship 
was  sold  2  years  later,  in  1946,  for  $556,- 
105.07.  In  1964  we  allowed  $485,000  for 
this  vessel,  this  was  $71,000  lower  than 
what  we  had  sold  her  for  18  yeai's  earlier. 
But  what  did  this  company  get  in 
exchange  when  they  traded?  They  re- 
ceived out  of  the  reserve  fleet  a  vessel 
designated  as  General  S.  O.  Squier  that 
had  cost  us  $16,470,000  when  it  was  built 
in  1943,  for  only  $384,100.  This  means 
that  the  company  traded  in  a  second- 
hand vessel  which  originally  had  cost 
$1,600,000  to  construct  and  took  out  of 
the  reserve  fleet  a  vessel  which  had  an 
original  cost  of  $16.5  million,  and  they 
will  collect  $100,000  to  boot.  This  is  the 
result  of  using  dual  formulas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Those  ve.ssels  be- 
came about  as  obsolete  as  any  vessel 
could  become  after  the  war.  Someone 
got  the  bright  idea,  after  the  war,  to 
build  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  good 
enough  to  be  used  for  war  purposes. 
However,  they  had  no  value  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  after  the  war,  in  com- 
petition. 

I  suspect,  although  I  do  not  know, 
that  the  company  that  got  it  would  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  remodeling  and  renovation 
to  make  this  ship  commercially  feasible. 
This  is  something  like  the  fellow  sell- 
ing used  cars.  He  has  so  many  on  his 
lot  he  would  love  to  get  rid  of  them  any 
way  he  can.  Perhaps,  on  some  days, 
it  causes  so  much  trouble  that  he  would 
be  almost  tempted  to  suggest  that  all  the 
used  cars  be  scrapped  and  start  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  upgrade  the  fleet — and  certainly  we 
are  not  going  to  downgrade  it — if  we  are, 
we  had  better  stop — but  if  we  are  going 
to  upgrade  the  fleet  certainly  they  are 
getting  better  ships  than  what  they 
trade  in. 

What  I  do  not  understand  is  why  the 
Government  must  continuously  pay  boot 
to  take  in  trade  an  old,  wornout  vessel; 
nor  do  I  hear  anyone  defending  this 
type  of  transaction.  Why  this  is  even 
better  than  participating  in  the  Great 
Society's  poverty  pfogram. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  better  vessel, 
dollar-wise,  is  not  necessarily  a  better 
vessel  for  use.  I  realize  that  this  Is  a 
problem  to  understand,  that  a  ship  the 
Maritime  Commission  will  consider  trad- 
ing could  be  a  better  type  of  ship  which 
they  could  use  better  for  particular  kinds 
of  trade.  We  have  got  the  use  of  both 
of  them.  The  dollar  value  of  ships  built 
during  World  War  II  and  the  types  of 
ships  is  not  a  good  criterion,  because  a 
great  many  of  them  were  built  speciflcally 
for  war  purposes  and  were  more  costly 
than  other  ships.  Many  of  them,  even 
though  they  cost  more,  were  actually 
worth  less  than  one  which  cost  less  to 
build,  such  as  the  C-3's,  the  C-4's,  which 
are  examples  which  became  much  more 
valuable  for  awhile. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  the 
C-4's  were  the  best  ships,  and  we  prac- 
tically gave  them  away. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  could  com- 
pete. They  were  built  so  that  a  fellow 
would  be  in  a  better  competitive  position 


commercially.    Some  ships  were   built 
which    were    not    worth    anything    for 

commercial  operation. 

Let  me  close  with  this  comment  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  that  I  do  not 
know  the  details.  We  could  not  possibly 
go  down  there  and  look  at  every  single 
ship.  We  leave  that  up  to  the  5  intelli- 
gent, honest  persons  who  know  the 
merchant  marine,  the  administrator,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  But  I 
would  be  sure  that  in  the  cases  that  the 
figures  might  look  bad,  they  do  have  a 
real  explanation,  so  far  as  our  viewpoints 
are  concerned,  as  to  why  they  did  it,  at 
that  time,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  we  should  have  in  the 
law  and  what  the  committee  should  re- 
port, is  a  bill  which  would  provide  a 
single  formula.  Congress  has  this  re- 
sponsibility. We  should  use  the  same 
formula  in  evaluating  the  worth  of  a 
ship  being  traded  in  as  we  use  to  de- 
termine the  value  of- the  ship  which  is 
being  traded  out.  These  transactions  oc- 
cur all  at  the  same  time. 

Where  we  made  a  mistake  is  in  em- 
powering the  Maritime  Commission  to 
use  a  world  value  in  one  instance  and 
then  authorizing  them  to  use  a  lower 
formula  to  value  our  own  merchandise 
being  sold. 

I  have  another  example  here,  the 
Waterman  Steamship  Co.  This  vessel, 
the  Warren,  was  btiilt  in  1943  at  a  cost 
of  $3,008,573.  We  sold  her  in  1947  for 
$957,818.  We  bought  her  back  as  a 
trade-in  in  1964  for  $505,000.  When  we 
took  her  back  we  gave  the  company  that 
same  day,  out  of  the  reserve  fleet,  the 
Marine  Cardinal  which  had  cost  $8,- 
940,583.  The  valulation  on  that  vessel, 
traded  out  in  1964,  was  placed  at  $456,000, 
which  meant  they  collected  $25,000  from 
the  Government.  We  took  back  in  trade 
a  vessel  which  had  been  used  by  a  com- 
pany for  17  years  and  gave  them  $25,000 
boot  plus  a  vessel  out  of  the  reserve  fleet 
which  cost  us  three  times  as  much  to 
build  as  the  Warren. 

That  is  what  I  do  not  understand. 

I  can  recognize  that  some  of  these 
ships  may  not  be  the  exact  types  they 
want.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
is  correct  in  his  assumption  in  that  re- 
gard. But  I  do  know  that  those  evalua- 
tions are  wrong  somewhere. 

Another  example  involving  the  same 
company  the  Waterman  Steamship  Co. 
In  1943,  this  particular  ship,  the  La 
Salle  cost  $2,793,457.  We  sold  her  in 
1947  for  $957,818.  We  took  her  back  on 
November  10,  1964,  as  a  trade-in  and 
allowed  them  $505,000.  In  return  we 
gave  them  out  of  the  reserve  fleet  for 
only  $442,100  the  vessel  Jean  LaFitte. 
when  constructed  in  1945  had  cost 
$8,293,345.  In  this  transaction  we  will 
owe  them  $62,900.  They  get  a  far  bet- 
ter ship  in  return  for  an  old  obsolete 
and  wornout  vessel  and  still  collect  some 
difference  from  the  Government. 

I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  probably 
all  it  was  worth.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  the  ship  cost 
during  the  war  period  is  not  quite  an 
accurate  figure  of  what  it  is  worth,  or 


what  it  would  cost,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. Those  ships  were  built 
under  a  crash  program.  Cost  at  that 
time  was  no  object — even  though  it  had 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  labor  con- 
structing the  ship  working  on  overtime, 
and  in  many  cases  double  overtime,  so 
that  it  probably  cost  2  or  3  times  as  much 
as  normal,  if  we  were  to  build  the  same 
ship  under  normal  conditions. 

Then,  some  of  them  were  built  for  spec- 
ifications that  might  be  used  for  the 
war  effort — special  gear  for  unloading, 
and  so  forth,  all  of  which  would  cost 
double  and  triple  the  amount,  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  war  effort  at 
that  time.  But,  so  far  as  commercial 
activity  for  the  same  ship  would  be  con- 
cerned, and  In  competition,  after  the 
war  was  over,  that  went  way  down. 

Some  of  them  were  built  in  such  a  way  • 
that  they  could  be  used ;  others  could  not  " 
be  used.    There  is  a  great  variation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  in 
the  report,  a  copy  of  which  was  made 
available  to  yoiu-  committee,  these  pay- 
ments were  made.  I  notice  that  the 
Waterman  Steamship  Co.,  altogether  in 
1964,  traded  in  six  vessels  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Government.  When 
new  the  construction  of  those  six  ves- 
sels was  approximately  $18  miUion. 
They  traded  these  in  to  the  Goverrunent 
in  1964  for  six  other  vessels  which  cost 
nearly  $54  million  to  construct.  In  ad- 
dition, we  shall  pay  them  a  difference  of 
about  $350,000. 

As  each  company  upgrades  its  fieet  the 
U.S.  Government  has  no  business  paying 
boot  for  the  exchange  of  old  vessels  for 
better  vessels  out  of  the  reserve  fleet. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  left  the  implication,  at 
least  with  me,  that  if  a  vessel  that  is  ex- 
changed in  is  worth  more  than  the  ves- 
sel that  is  exchanged  out,  the  man  who 
puts  it  in  gets  the  difference  in  cash 
from  the  Goverrunent.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  may 
not  get  the  difference  in  cash,  but  he  gets 
credit  which  has  the  same  result,  and  I 
will  call  it  cash.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
check  is  actually  written  for  the  amount. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  law  provides: 
"No  payment  shall  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  the  owner  of  a  traded 
in  vessel  in  connection  with  any  ex- 
change under  this  subsection." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
but  what  is  the  difference  if  it  is  a  credit 
to  his  account.  At  a  later  time  he  can 
use  this  credit,  plus  interest. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  means  to  say  that  the  mere  fact 
that  they  did  not  exchange  checks  means 
that  the  new  owner  does  not  ultimately 
get  the  $53,000. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  Is  precisely 
what  I  mean.  The  owner  receives 
neither  cash  nor  credit.  He  does  not  get 
the  $53,000  in  any  form. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
take  either  one  on  such  a  cockeyed  trade 
as  these  transactions  represent. 

I  cite  two  more  transactions,  both  in- 
volving the  Waterman  Steamship  Co,  or 
the  McLean  Industries. 

In  the  first  transaction  Waterman 
traded  in  the  vessel  the  Warrior.  The 
Warrior  was  constructed  in  1943  at  a  cost 
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of  $3,046,534  and  was  sold 
for  $967,768.     In  1964 
owner  of  this  vessel,  traded 
Government  for  an  allowanci  t 
In  exchange  the  company 
the  reserve  fleet  a  much  better 
Marine  Tiger.    This  latter 
structed  in  1945  at  a  total 
899,242.    In  lSf64  as  a  part 
the  company  received  this 
price  of  $445,000,  or  $50,000 
were  allowed  for  their  old. 

The   otffir   transaction 
Watei-man  Steamship  Co.'s 
Wacosta  for  the  newer  and 
the  Marine  Shark.    The 
constructed  in  1944  at  a 
596.    In  1946  this  vessel  wa;  i 
Government  for  $967,768. 
man  traded  this  vessel  in 
10.  1964.  and  was  allowed 
return  there  was  transferrdl 
man  out  of  the  reserve  flee' 
Shark    at   a    depreciated 
$439,000.  or  $66,000  less 
allowed  for  the  Wacosta. 
Shark  when  originally  built 
cost  $9,328,264. 

In  each  of  these  exampl* 
was  substantially  upgradinj 
trading  in  worn  out,  obsolete 
much  better  ships,  and  in 
collecting  a  difference  from 
ment.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.    The 
the  Senator  from  Washington 
NUSON]    is   all   important 
ships  were  built  during 
-mous  cost.    They  had  to 
needed  a  huge  fleet.    Ther 
into  the  reserve  fleet 
pseciated,  and  they  varied, 
has  referred  time  and  time 
Mormacporf,  which   was 
1 958.   The  Suez  influence  w 
then.    It  was  not  felt  when 
traded  out.    Let  us  not 
moment  that  the'se  ships 
of  the  reserve  fleet  are  all 
ships  and  ready  to  go. 
case.     Fifty-three  ships  hajve 
of  the  reserve  fleet  under 
and  they  have  been  declarec 
necessary"  for  national  def e|ise 
In  the  trade,  57  ships  have 
those  ships,  when  they  werjt 
owner  were  not  ready  for 
owners  spent  in  total  under 
just  about  $100  million  In 
In  construction,  thus  benefiting 
omy  and  shipyards  and  alllfd 

Mr.  WILLIAMS   of 
is  correct,  but  the  new  own^r 
lowance  on  the  negotiated 
care  of  the  estimated  cost 
that  $1  million.    They  start 
ing  down  this  first  price 
estimated  cost  to  bring 
condition. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  do 
what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

Mf.  WILLIAMS  of 
got  an  allowance  from  the 
the  amount  that  it  was 
would  take  to  put  the  ship 
I  will  use  a  specific  exami 
how  this  works  I  cite  the 
the  American  South  Af  rlcar 
company  in  1948  bought  twc 
the  reserve  fleet.    The 
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Del  Argentine,  had  cost  $3,163,146.  and 
the  second  vessel,  the  Del  Brazil,  cost 
$3,129,120.  The  total  cost  was  about 
$6.25  million.  After  the  ships  were  as- 
signed to  this  company  they  started  to 
deduct  the  expenses  they  thought  the 
company  would  have  to  undertake  to  put 
them  into  the  commercial  trade.  When 
they  got  through  figuring  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  exactly  $34,000  for  both 
vessels  left.  That  is  all  the  Government 
collected  for  both  ships.  How  ridiculous 
can  we  get?* 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  other,  words,  the 
Senator  informs  the  Senate  that  the 
reference  to  two  of  these  ships  that  have 
been  exchanged  out  the  United  States  has 
paid  for  the  total  conversion  costs? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly, and  more.  The  United  States,  in 
selling  the  ships,  not  only  made  an  al- 
lowance for  the  conversion  costs,  but  they 
almost  paid  the  company  to  take  them. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  news  to  me, 
I  must  confess. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Senator  should  say 
that,  being  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  reported  the  legislation  approving 
these  giveaway  transactions. 

A  complete  report  was  compiled  show- 
ing how  they  were  sold.  The  two  ships 
are  the  Del  Argentina  and  the  Del  Brazil. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  not 
referring  to  the  Ship  Sales  Act.  is  he? 
That  is  not  whatSf  e  are  discussing  now. 
On  ships  exchanged  in  under  the  vessel 
exchange  program  by  operators  in  the 
foreign  or  domestic  trade  and  on  ships 
^changed  out  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  valuation  process  since  1960 
has  been  the  same.  In  both  instances 
fair  market  value  is  the  rule  and  on  both 
vessels  traded-in  and  those  traded-out. 
the  basic  valuation  is  reduced  by  that 
amoimt  necessary  to  place  the  vessel  in 
class.  This  is  true  of  vessels  traded-in  as 
well  as  vessels  traded-out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  asked  about  getting  rid  of  the 
ships  under  the  Ship  Sales  Act  and 
whether  they  ma^e  an  allowance.  The 
answer  is  yes.  We  are  talking  about  the 
traded-in  vessels.  They  make  an  allow- 
anoe  on  all  of  these  trade-ins. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  When  the  Senator 
sttt^s  that  the  Government  paid  the  cost 
of  conversion,  he  is  referring,  as  I  now 
understand,  only  to  ships  of  the  military 
type.    I  knew  that  that;*vas  in  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  IXOaware.  No;  I 
am  referring  to  any  ship'fhat  goes  out  of 
the  reserve  fieet.  The  Government  takes 
into  consideration  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  that  it  will  take  to  bring  the  ship 
into  shape  so  that  It  can  be  used.  That 
is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  final 
price.  If.  for  example,  the  Government 
starts  out  with  a  price  for  the  ship  of  $1 
million,  and  if  it  estimates  it  will  take 
$750,000  to  put  it  into  operation,  the  net 
price  will  be  $250,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  95 
percent  correct.  That  surely  is  consid- 
ered in  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  take  ,  into 
consideration  what  it  takes  the  oper- 


ator to  put  the  ship  into  operation.  That 
Is  part  of  the  negotiation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Sure 
it  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  .WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  a 
part  ck  it.  I  am' not  now  debating  the 
questioh  of  the  merits  of  the  1936  Ship 
Sales  ^t.  What  I  am  debating  here  is 
the  two  formulas  under  which  they  can 
now  trade  those  vessels  in.  They  can 
use  the  world  valuation  of  the  ship  in 
one  case  and  the  lower  formula  in  an- 
other. 

With  a  war  in  Vietnam,  there  will  be 
an  accelerated  trading  in  and  out  of  these 
vessels.  The  Government  ought  to  use 
the  same  formula  in  determining  the 
value  of  the  vessel  that  is  being  traded 
out  as  when  traded  In — compute  them 
on  the  same  formula.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  making.  Let  the  Government  get 
what  these  ships  are  worth.  I  wonder 
whether,  in  order  to  clear  this  matter 
up,  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  specifying  that  the 
Commission  would  have  to  use  the  same 
formula  In  computing  the  value  of  the 
vessel  that  is  traded  in  as  is  useij^on  the 
vessel  that  is  traded  out.  ►- 

With  a  war  in  Vietntmi  these  vessels 
in  our  reserve  fieet  now  have  a  real  value. 
Let  the  taxpayers  make  some  money  on 
them  for  a  change. 

What  I  object  to  Is  the  Government's 
paying  a  difference  on  each  trade  as  the 
operators  upgrade  their  fleets.  I  believe 
that  the  Government  ought  to  be  collect- 
ing the  "boot"  rather  than  paying  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Basically  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  Senator  regarding 
the  same  method  of  valuing  vessels 
traded  in  and  traded  out.  This  they  are 
doing  now,  but  I  had  not  previously  heard 
the  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  practical  it 
would  be.        '  - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  as  follows.  We 
would  add  A  new  section,  as  follows: 

Section  4.  Paragraph  3  of  subsection  (1) 
of  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"The  value  of  a  vessel  when  traded  out 
shall  be  calculated  in  the  same  manner  ns 
Its  value  was  determined  when  It  was  traded 
in." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  chairman;  will  agree,  the  comm^tee 
will  accept -tfte  amendment  and  take  it 
to  conference.  But  I  wish  to  add  a  word 
of  caution.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  amendment  in 
detail. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
trying  to  establish  a  principle  of  pro- 
tecting the  Government.  The  Govern - 
m«it  should  use  the  same  formula  in 
computing  the  value  of  a  vessel  traded 
In  as  it  uses  in  computing  the  value  of  a 
vessel  when  it  goes  out  of  the  reserve 
fleet.  Thpt  Is  the  principle  which  should 
be  in  the  law.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  the  committee  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  should  like  the  un- 
derstanding that  such  acceptance  is  not 
merely  a  token  of  taking  the  amend- 
ment to  conference.  I  serve  notice  that 
If  perchance  the  bill  aiould  return  to 
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the  Senate  without  that  amendment  I 
would  desire  to  l>e  notified  before  the 
conference  report  is  considered,  at  which 
time  I  will  wish  to  discuss  the  question 
further.  It  is  indefensible  that  we  do  not 
have  the  same  formula  for  computing 
the  value  of  vessels  whether  we  are  trad- 
ing in  or  trading  out.  I  was  suspicious 
at  the  time  we  first  passed  that  formula, 
and  in  opposing  the  bill  I  raised  the 
poinu  that  our  action  could  result  In  just 
such  a  situation  as  I  "lave  described  here 
today.    This  has  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  make  an 
observation  with  which  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  will 
agree.  I  believe  that  all  three  of  us  are 
in  agreement  on  a  principle.  We  do  not 
wish  the  Maritime  Administration  to  be 
playing  hanky-panky  with  sales  in  and 
out. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  one  formula 
theory,  which  sounds  satisfactory  to  me, 
is  practical  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. If  we  find  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration can  do  it  in  the  way 
proposed  and  can  live  with  the  formula, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  insist  upon  it  in  con- 
ference. But  if.  after  examination,  we 
should  be  told  that  that  is  not  quite  the 
way  it  will  work,  and  that  it  cannot  work 
in  the  way  proposed,  we  would  have  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  we 
could  not  be  too  enthusiastic  about  the 
amendment.  Wc  shall  have  to  find  out. 
We  can  accept  the  amendment  now  and 
then  find  out  later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  May  we 
have  the  understanding  that  in  the  event 
there  is  any  change  in  the  amendment  in 
conference  which  would  defeat  its  pur- 
pose I  be  notified  before  the  conference 
report  is  agreed  upon?  I  will  then  dis- 
cuss the  case  further  and  cite  some  more 
examples. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  will  be 
notified.  I  hope  we  shall  not  need  to 
notify  him.  for  as  I  said  his  basic  pur- 
pose is  in  accord  with  present  practice. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  amendment 
is  not  practical,  we  would  desire  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  the  Senate,  because  we  would 
have  to  explain  to  the  Senator  why  we 
were  told  that  the  amendment  was  not 
practical. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  wedded  to  any  specific  language  in 
the  amendment.  I  believe  we  are  in 
agreement  on  the  principle.  Let  us  be 
sure  we  get  the  correction  in  the  law. 
The  two-formula  system  has  got  to  go.  I 
remember  that  I  opposed  that  provision 
and  objected  at  the  time.  I  questioned 
the  advisability  of  allowing  world  valua- 
tions on  the  trade-ins  of  those  vessels 
which  had  been  sold  on  the  basis  of  an 
entirely  Afferent  formula. 

For  example,  the  two  vessels  that  I 
cited  as  having  been  sold  for  $17,000  each 
represent  an  utterly  ridiculous  price. 
Almost  anyone  would  agree  to  that.  If 
we  are  going  to  sell  those  vessels  out  of 
our  reserve  fleet  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
with  the  provision  that  they  be  operated 
under  the  American  flag  for  the  benefit 
of  our  country  we  should  get  them  back 


at  the  same  low  formula  minus  the  nm^ 
mal  depreciation. 

I  should  like  to  make  an  additional 
comment  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pending  bill.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  administration  ought  to 
recognize  that  passage  of  this  bill  in  any 
form  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Unless  the 
administration  takes  more  affirmative 
action  to  get  our  merchant  marine  oper- 
ating and  to  break  the  strike  we  had  just 
as  well  start  liquidating  our  entire  fleet 
Why  are  they  so  timid  when  it  comes  to 
talking  to  the  Maritime  Union? 

It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  have  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  tied  up  for  months  in 
port  while  all  of  our  merchandise  is 
hauled  by  foreign  ships. 

In  line  with  that  problem  and  on  an- 
other problem  to  which  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  give  some  consideration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  Con- 
gress should  tackle  the  real  and  basic 
problems  which  confront  our  merchant 
marine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Secrecy  on  the  High  Sbas 

Though  the  Committee  of  European  Ship- 
owners and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
Bion  may  have  been  behaving  like  little  boys, 
their  bickering  has  been  Ulumlnatlng. 

What  started  it  aU  was  the  publication, 
by  Maritime  Commission  Chairman  John 
Harllee,  of  data  on  ocean  Xrelght  rates  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
European  shipowners  accused  the  Commis- 
sion of  violating  the  conditions  under  which 
they  had  furnished  the  Information;  they 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  rate  data 
were  to  be  kept  secret.  After  all,  the  rates 
are  set  by  groups  of  foreign  and  U.S.  steam- 
ship lines,  which  are  exempt  from  antitrust 
laws  and  operate  like  private  clubs  or,  to  use 
a  less  polite  word,  like  cartels.  And  neither 
clubs  nor  cartels  enjoy  having  their  private 
afifairs  bandied  about  in  public. 

Moreover,  release  of  the  rate  information — 
which  Admiral  Harllee  denies  was  Improper — 
disclosed  what  a  number  of  people  have  been 
saying  all  along  with  few  hard  facts  to  back 
them  up:  That  it  costs  U.S.  shippers  about 
one-third  more  to  send  goods  to  Great  Brit- 
ain than  It  costs  British  shippers  to  move 
goods  to  the  United  States.  With  their 
cartel-set  rates,  for  example,  shipping  com- 
panies collect  an  average  of  $35.93  per  ton  on 
outbound  cargo  and  $27.30  on  Inbound  goods. 
That  disparity  may  exist  even  when  the  same 
vessel  is  involved. 

Since  this  differential  Is  plainly  hard  to  de- 
fend on  any  logical  grounds,  it  Is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  shipowners'  umbrage  at  Ad- 
miral Harllee's  revelation.  As  the  admiral 
says,  however,  "There  is  no  place  In  Ameri- 
can law  for  secrecy  on  rates  •  •  •  when  Euro- 
pean and  American  steamship  operators  who 
hold  themselves  forward  as  common  car- 
riers combine  as  conferences  and  are  privi- 
leged •  •  •  to  collectively  and  antl-com- 
petltively  set^rates." 

It's  also  pretty  doubtful  that  there  should 
be  a  place  in  America's  law  tor  international 
cartels  that  discriminate  against  its  citizens. 
As  long  a*  there  is,  the  victims  at  least  should 
have  the  right  to  know  how  badly  they're 
victimized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
editorial  comments  on  the  dual-rate 
system.    Ships  are  charging  two  rates 


-on  the  same  vessel  flying  the  same 
flag — one  rate  for  hauling  American  ex- 
ports abroad  and  a  lower  rate  for  bring- 
ing back  products  from  the  other  side. 
American  taxpayers  who  are  subsidizing 
the  merchant  marine  should  not  be  fur- 
ther penalized  In  this  manner.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  give  these  broader 
problems  its  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair.)  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  substitute  amendment  it  Is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  3  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "The  value  of  a  vessel  when 
traded  out  shall  be  calculated  in  the  same 
manner  as  its  value  was  determined  when 
it  was  traded  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  which  proposes  to 
strike  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  HH.  728  and  to  substitute  the 
language  of  S.  2069,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  and  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  amended 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  «unend- 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  for  H.R.  728,  which  is  the 
language  of  S.  2069,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  previously  of- 
fered is  now  a  part  of  the  substitute  just 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bm. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  728),  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
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thereon,    and   that   the   Chai  • 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

The     PRESIDING 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
presiding    ofQcer    appointed 
KiTsoN.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Proxtty,  and  Mr.  Dominick 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  Senalje 
be  indefinitely  postponed 

The   PRESIDING   OFFI 
»ut  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr. 
passing  H.R.  728,  a  bill  to 
vessel  exchange  provisions  ol 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936  anc 
the  provisions  of  that  act  fo  • 
of   5   yoirs,   the  Senate 
strated  the  benefits  of 
eration.    The  distinguis-^ed 
tor  from  Alaska   I  Mr. 
the  able  assistance  of  the 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr 
managed  this  measure  to 
very  able  and  distinguished 
the  senior  Senator  from 
Williams]    persuasively    . 
amendment  and  succeeded  ir 
adopted.     I  congratulate  all 
with  this  measure. 
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Mr.   MAGNUSON.     Mr. 
little  over  a  year  ago  a  truck 
over  30.000  pounds  of  explosives 
ceeding"  north  on  Route  209 
vania.    It  was  a  little  before 
its  driver  heard   a  popping 
pulled  off  the  road  to  find  thai 
tires  were  flat  and  one  was  wHat 
described  as  warm.    Failing 
<%<rom  passing  motorists,  the 
•^  connected  the  trailer  from 
and  left  the  trailer,  laden 
by  the  roadside  while  he 
search  of  a  telephone, 
away,  the  warm  tire  burst 
and    the    Marshalls    Creek 
rushed  to  the  scene.   The  traileir 
unattended  when  they  arrivep 
no  marking  to  warn  them  of 
At  approximately  4  a.m.  Its 
dynamite   and    13   tons   of 
nitrate  exploded,  killing  6 
juring  13  others,  and  desti'oyihg 
worth   of   property.     The  b 
crater  60  feet  long,  4Q  feet 
feet  deep.    The  blast  also 
escape  of  numerous  snakes 
nearby  Pocono  Snake  Farm, 
cumstance  which  has  made 
-   famous. 

This   accident,   however, 
freak.    It  had  several  featur 
recently  becomes  all  too 
trailer  carried  no  warning  or 
its  explosive  and  dangeroui 
the  trailer  and  Its  contents 
uniflBtended:  and  the  fire 
vehicle's  tires. 


Pi  esident.  a 


The  Interstate  Commerce 
and  Congress  became  more 
shortcomings  in  safety 
erning  transportation  of  ex 
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other  dangerous  materials  in  the  wake 
of  the  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  explosion  In 
August  of  1959,  when  13  persons  were 
killed,  125  were  injured,  and  over  $12 
million  worth  of  property  was  damaged 
or  destroyed.  In  Roseburg,  also,  a  truck 
and  trailer  hauling  high  explosives  ^d 
been  left  unattended.  Hearings  were 
held  before  the  Commerce  Committee. 
At  that  time,  the  Commission  testified 
that  it  lacked  authority  to  require  pri- 
vatt  carriers  to  comply  with  its  regula- 
tions and  was  having  trouble  reaching 
all  carriers  to  inform  them  of  its  regula- 
tions. It  also  expressed  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining information  needed  in  judging 
the  efficacy  of  its  safety  requirements. 

The  Commission  had  found  that  over 
60  percent  of  private  carriers  checked 
were  operating  with  four  or  more  driver- 
equipment  defects.  In  September  of 
1960,  Congress  passed  Public  Law  86-710, 
including  private  carriers  of  explosives 
under  ICC  jurisdiction  and  authorizing 
the  Commission  to  'make  all  necessary 
orders"  and  to  "prescribe  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedure"  for  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  Explosives  Abt  and 
to  prevent  accidents  and  reduce  hazards 
associated  with  the  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives. 

It  has  been  5  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law,  and  many  of  th«  earlier 
problems  have  not  yet  been  solved. 

In  1959,  over  1  billion  pounds  of  in- 
dustrial explosives  were  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  and  an  estimated  582  mil- 
lion pounds  of  them  were  moved  from 
manufacturers'  plants  over  the  public 
highways.  In  1963,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  figures  are  available,  private, 
nonmilitary  consumption  of  explosives 
had  reached  almost  1'..  billion  pounds — 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  percent.  Over 
655  million  pounds  of  explosives  were 
transported  by  motor  carriers.  Con- 
sumption and  transportation  of  flam- 
mable and  poisonous  compressed  gases, 
rocket  fuels,  and  radioactive  materials 
have  also  risen  rapidly. 

The  Ice  initiated  proceedings  in 
1961 — 3  years  before  the  Pennsylvania 
accident — to  require  each  private  carrier 
to  report  its  name,  address,  and  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  carrying  explosives  to  the 
Commission  and  to  require  all  private 
carriers  to  display  conspicuously  a  warn- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  cargo  and  the 
name  of  the  carrier  when  transporting 
explosives  or  dangerous  materials.  These 
proceedings  are  still  pending  before  the 
Commission,  though  finally  an  exam- 
iner's report  was  served  on  July  22,  1965. 
The  average  motorist  driving  along  the 
highway  may  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that  the  truck  in  iront  of  him  is  carrying 
explosives  or  radioactive  material;  the 
local  volunteer  or  city  fire  department 
called  to  put  out  a  seemingly  minor  fire, 
such  as  the  one  last  year  in  Pennsylvania 
or  the  one  6  years  ago  in  Roseburg,  still 
has  no  warning  of  possible  sudden  ex- 
plosion and  violent  catastrophe. 

Both  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission and  the  Ajuerican  Trucking  As- 
sociation have  attempted  to  raise  safety 
standards  and  to  inform  common,  con- 
tract, and  pri^te  carriers  of  regula- 
tions which  'Spply  to  them,  especially 
when  they  are  cari-ying  explosive  and 


other  dangeujus  materials.  The  ICC  es- 
timates thaOabout  140,000  carriers,  op- 
erating mwl  than  2  million  vehicles, 
are  subject  to  its  safety  jurisdiction.  Of 
these,  approximately  11,000  motor  car- 
riers, involving  more  than  110,000  ve- 
hicles, regularly  transport  dangerous 
commodities  on  the  public  highways. 
The  ICC  has  only  99  full-time  field  staff 
safety  inspectors,  and  it  must  rely  on  vol- 
untary industiT  compliance.  Spot 
checks  have  shown  that  many  carriers 
are  not  complying  with  Commission 
rules,  however,  and  that  many  others  do 
not  even  know  rules  exist  and  apply  to 
them.  The  IQC  has- succeeded  in  identi- 
fying and  mailing  information  to  only 
about  three-quarteis  of  all  private  car- 
riers. Hundreds  of  its  bulletins  are  re- 
turned as  undeliverable,  and  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  there  is  a  sizaWe 
minority  of  carriers,  many  of  which  may 
be  transporting  explosnrsf'  that  it  his 
not  been  able  to  reach.  The  Commis- 
sion lists  over  900  specific  articles  requir- 
ing identification  and  labeling,  and  there 
are  thousands  more  subject  to  general 
safety  rules.  With  the  development  of 
new  materials  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
chemical  industry,  there  is  urgent  need 
for  effective  communication  between  the 
TCC  and  all  carriers. 

The  Commission's  roadside  safety 
checks  are  one  means  of  alerting  driv- 
ers and  carriers  to  needed  safety  im- 
provements. These  checks  cover  only  a 
small  sample  of  y chicles,  however,  and 
even  this  method  is  not  always  success- 
ful. Operators  who  learn  of  road  checks 
in  their  vicinity  may  send  out  only  their 
best  vehicles  first  and  schedule  other  ve- 
hicles to  pass  by  the  stations  while  the 
best  ones  are  being  checked.  In  one  case 
this  Jime,  a  plant  delayed  most  of  its 
motor  shipments  until  after  an  ICC  " 
checkpoint  closed,  and  sent  those  trucks 
which  did  leave  the  plant  on  expensive 
detours  to  avoid  the  checkpoint. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  also  noted  that  tire  failure  is  involved 
in  a  high  proportion  of  truck  accidents. 
I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  growing 
evidence  of  safety  deficiencies  in  orig- 
inal equipment  tires  installed  on  pas- 
senger cars.  The  problems  and  dangcr.s 
arising  from  faulty  truck  tires  are  dif- 
ferent, but  certainly  no  less  serious. 
Truck  tires  are  made  for  repeated  re- 
treading, but  smooth  treads  and  under- 
inflation  have  caused  many  accidents. 
In  a  random  check  of  260  accidents  in- 
volving motor  carriers  it  was  found  that 
154  were  caused  by  tire  failure.  These 
accidents  occurred  mainly  on  high-speed 
turnpikes.  More  than  one-fourth  of  all 
truck  fires  originate  in  tires  which  may 
burst  into  flame  long  after  the  truck 
has  stopped  and  pulled  off  the  highway. 
Perhaps  most  ominous,  of  22  major  fire.s 
and  explosions  that  have  occurred  in 
the  transportation  of  explosives  over  the 
past  12  years,  7  have  resulted  from  tire 
fires. 

For  over  4  years,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  considered  ways 
of  reducing  hazards  associated  with  the 
transportation  of  explosives  and  danger- 
ous materials.  The  recent  report  of 
ICC  Examiner  J.  Vinskey  recommended 
that  the  Commission  require  annual  re- 
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ports  from  all  private  carriers  hauling 
these  materials,  stating  name,  number  of 
vehicles  operated,  number  of  vehicles 
used  in  transporting  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  materials,  states  of  operation, 
and  accidents  where  explosives  or  dan- 
gerous materials  were  involved.  Warn- 
ing devices  to  alert  the  driver  to  loss  of 
air  pressure  in  any  tire,  tire  size-weight 
ratios,  and  tire  inspection  checks  have 
also  been  suggested  in  other  reports.  The 
private  carrier  organizations  have  op- 
posed such  rules  and  requirements. 

Motor  carriers  and  their  drivers  are 
generally  among  the  safest  and  most  con- 
scientious users  of  our  roadways,  but 
truck  accidents  over  the  past  5  years 
have  increased.  With  the  growing 
variety  and  potency  of  modem  explosives, 
the  penalties  suffered  by  the  public  for 
carriers'  and  drivers'  ignorance  and 
negligence  become  ever  more  severe. 

Mr.  President,  in  1960  the  Congress  re- 
affirmed its  interest  in  motor  carrier 
safety  and  instructed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  prevent  tragic  and  costly  accidents. 
In  the  intervening  5  years,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  some  carriers 
who  do  not  know  of  or  care  about  safety 
standards.  I  urge  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  act  promptly  in 
promulgating  necessary  measures  to  re- 
duce the  menace  of  high  explosives  and 
dangerous  materials  transported  on  our 
Nation's  highways.  I  call  upon  the  motor 
carrier  Industi^y  to  step  up  industry  self- 
policing  and  cooperation  uith  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  material 
printed  in  the  Record. 

A  summary  of  the  report  and  order, 
recommended  by  Henry  J.  Vinckey, 
Hearing  Examiner,  ICC,  served  July  22, 
1965; 

An  article  written  by  Cullison  Cady,  as- 
sociate editor,  the  Highway  User,  August 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

SUMMARY 

In  the  fulfillment  of  its  duty  in  the  regu- 
lation of  motor  carriers  as  to  safety  matters. 
It  is  essential  and  important  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  know  and  be 
able  to  communicate  with  such  carriers. 
Tliere  is  no  problem  as  to  the  regulated 
common  and  contract  carrier  but  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  the  establishment  of  some 
reliable  channel  of  communications  with  the 
private  or  unregulated  carrier  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  safety 
regulations.  Road  checlc  s\irveys  conducted 
by  the  Commission  reveal  a  higher  percent- 
age of  noncompliance  with  safety  regulations 
among  private  carriers  inspected  than  regu- 
lated common  and  contract  carriers.  In 
Dflcket  No.  33440  "Prevention  of  Rail-High- 
way Grade-Crossing  Accidents  Involving 
Railway  Trains  and  Motor  Vehicles"  322  ICC 
1  decided  January  22,  1964.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal ofifenders,  insofar  as  safety  on  tne  high- 
ways and  the  grade  crossing  is  concerned,  la 
the  exempt,  unregulated,  or  irresponsible 
CLirrier.  This  again  shows  the  need  for  closer 
Commission  supervision  of  private  carriers. 
In  order  to  establish  this  closer  supervision, 
some  communication  and  inspection  are  es- 
sential if  such  carriers  and  their  drivers  and 


other  agents  are  reasonably  to  understand 
and  comply  with  the  regulations  relating  to 
safety  and  transportation  of  hazardous 
cargoes. 

In  the  past,  the  Commission  has  been  able 
to  contact  numerous  private  carriers  as  a 
result  of  railroad  inspections  or  by  other 
means  but  it  has  been  a  hit  and  miss  prop- 
osition. However,  since  1940  the  Commis- 
sion has  acciunulated  a  list  of  nearly  68,000 
private  motor  carriers  upon  which  it  has 
served  copies  of  its  safety  regulations  but 
there  is  no  way  it  can  keep  this  list  current 
and  up  to  date.  Hundreds  of  copies  of  safety 
regulations  mailed  by  the  CommiEsion  have 
been  returned  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  uondeliverable  presumably  because  of  the 
death  or  removal  of  the  addressee.  It  is  es- 
sential and  important  that  the  Commission 
have  the  correct  names  and  current  addresses 
of  these  carriers. 

Ths  Commission,  realizing  the  need  for 
closer  supervision  of  private  carriers  trans- 
porting dangerous  cargoes,  Initiated  the  pro- 
ceeding In  Docket  No.  3666,  order  No.  50  by 
issuing  its  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
dated  May  4,  1961.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  to  establish  the  necessary  line  of 
commvmication  which  has  been  lacking  in 
the  past  between  the  private  carriers  and  the 
Commission. 

Under  section  77.875,  proposed  In  this  pro- 
ceeding, private  carriers  will  report  Impor- 
tant information  to  the  Conunission  which 
in  turn  will  supply  them  with  the  current 
safety  regulations  and  keep  these  carriers 
posted  on  all  significant  changes  in  such 
regulations.  In  addition,  the  Commission, 
w.tli  such  information  at  hand,  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
such  carriers  and  to  enforce  its  safety  and 
dangerous  articles  regulations. 

Section  77.876  of  the  proposed  regulations 
requires  the  placarding  of  vehicles  to  show 
that  they  are  transporting  dangerous  car- 
goes. This  is  a  safety  measure  not  only  as 
a  warning  to  the  public  but  also  to  alert  the 
Commission's  inspectors  that  the  driver  of 
such  vehicle  should  exercise  extra  care. 

The  establishment  of  better  and  closer 
communication  between  the  private  carriers 
and  the  Commission  by  means  of  the  report- 
ing requirement  of  section  77.875  and  the 
placarding  requirements  of  section  77.876.  as 
proposed  in  Docket  No.  3666,  order  No.  50, 
definitely  are  related  to  the  promotion  of 
safety. 

[Prom  the  Highway  User,  August  1965] 

Safety  and  the  ICC 

(By  Cullison  Cady) 

Safety  Is  expensive.  In  terms  of  personnel, 
vehicle  operation,  equipment,  and  communi- 
cations. In  fact,  the  only  thing  more  expen- 
sive than  safety  is  lack  of  safety.  The  costs 
of  this  are  measured  in  blood,  death,  and 
property  damage.  This  is  why  the  interstate 
trucking  industry  worlis  hard  at  safety,  why 
public  service  groups  and  educators  do  llke- 
wiss;  and  of  course  why  public  enforcement 
and  regulatory  agencies  contribute  lareely 
to  it. 

One  of  the  principal  agencies  which  works 
for  Increasing  vehicle  safety  is  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  wliose  safety  regu- 
lations by  and  large  regulate  all  commer- 
cial passenger  and  freight  vehicles  on  the 
highways  engaged  in  lnter<=tnte  commerce. 
Todi^.y,  of  all  the  trucks  fcnd  bust's  operating 
in  the  highways,  the  ICC  estimates  that  iis 
regulations  dealing  with  safety  matters  are 
applicable  to  probably  2  million,  represent- 
ing well  in  excess  of  140,000  individual  firms. 
Some  3.5  million  drivers  operate  these  ve- 
iiicles. 

THE  OLDEST 

The  ICC  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  and.  in  addition 
to  highway  transport,  regulates  railroads  and 
other  forms  of  commerce  across  State  lines. 


The  autliority  for  the  Commission's  safety 
regulation  of  highway  employees,  cargoes, 
and  equipment  is  based  in  the  Federal  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1935.  At  that  time  the  ICC 
established  its  basic  regulations  regarding 
drivers  and  vehicle  safety.  The  following 
year  it  actually  began  inspection  and  en- 
forcement. 

Over  the  following  years  the  agency  has 
worked  to  develop,  modernize,  and  refine  its 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations.  To  this  end 
it  has  worked  closely  with  the  truck  and  b\js 
industries,  the  Insurance  industry,  highway 
and  motor  vehicle  officials.  State  and  local 
enforcement  agencies,  and  a  host  of  other 
organizations  having  a  stake  in  highway 
safety. 

Although  ICC  regulations  are  enforced  in 
the  courts,  it  has  been  the  Commission's  basic 
policy  to  gain  acceptance  of  Its  regulations 
by  means  of  education,  persuasion,  and  mu- 
tual development.  One  ex:imple  of  this  co- 
operative approach  is  that  its  rules  with 
respect  to  vehicle  design  and  components 
have  been  widely  copied  in  the  States  and 
Incorporated  tn  large  measure  into  the  Uni- 
form Vehicle  Code. 

The  safety  regulations  themselves  are  is- 
sued in  a  closely  spaced  document  of  some 
70  pages  and,  in  general,  cover  those  areas 
concerning  qualifications  of  drivers  and  hours 
of  service,  parts  and  accessories  for  safe  ve- 
hicle operation,  maintenance,  accident  re- 
porting and  the  transportation  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  cargoes.  Many  of  the 
regulations  are  the  result  of  accident  studies 
which  the  ICC  carries  out  and  reports  on 
for  the  benefit  of  industry.  The  Commission 
has  an  Industry  Advisory  Committee  wh'.ch 
works  with  the  carriers  and  the  manufac- 
turers to  consider  equipment  proposals  and 
their  practicality.  However,  as  Abe  Mc- 
Gregor Goff,  the  1964  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, has  stated,  "The  Commission  avoids 
getting  into  the  design  business.  As  far  as 
we  can.  v/e  call  for  a  performance  standard, 
specifying  what  must  be  done,  rather  than 
specifying  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

THE  TROOPS 

To  insure  that  its  regulations  are  complied 
with,  the  Commission  each  year  Inspects 
about  48,000  vehicles.  Its  "first  line  troops" 
who  make  these  inspections  number  225.  of 
whom  some  50  at  any  one  time  are  out  on  the 
highway  checking  vehicles,  drivers  and  car- 
goes. Highway  inspections  are  confined  to 
trucks;  buses  are  inspected  at  terminals. 

To  see  how  this  works  in  actual  practice, 
this  magazine  Joined  an  ICC  Inspection 
team  working  In  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem 
Steel's  Sparrows  Point  plant  near  Baltimore, 
Md.  The  tesm  consisted  of  seven  safety 
inspectors  working  out  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  office.  It  covered  points  on  two  access 
highways  to  the  plant  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  short  Intervals,  worked  from  7:30  a.m. 
to  11  p.m.  The  team  was  assisted  by  three 
troopers  from  the  Maryland  State  police  and 
one  Baltimore  police  officer. 

What  happens  when  a  vehicle  is  inspected 
Is  about  as  follows:  a  truck,  that  by  looks  or 
sound  appears  to  need  inspection,  is  selected 
from  the  stream  of  traffic  and  Is  flagged  to 
the  side  of  the  road  by  the  State  policemen. 
It  is  then  given  a  thoroughly  professional 
check  by  one  or  more  of  the  safety  Inspec- 
tors. This  check  iisually  takes  from  20 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  Includes,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  driver,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  braking  and  steering  systems,  the 
coupling  of  the  trailer,  the  condition  of  the 
tires,  the  functioning  of  the  lights  and  re- 
flectors, the  state  of  the  glass  and  mirrors, 
rnd  the  loading  and  securing  of  the  cargo. 
From  y.ie  inspectors"  viewpoint  this  cus- 
tomarily Involves  the  acquisition  of  a  bit  of 
highway  gravel  and  axle  grease. 

An  Important,  though  less  time  consum- 
ing, pp.rt  of  the  Inspection  is  the  examination 
of  the  driver's  daily  log,  which  all  drivers  are 
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required  to  keep.    This  records  all 
driving,  at  stops,  sleeping,  and 
shows    the    inspectors    whether 
driver    has    had    the    minimum 
amour^  of  off-duty  time  and  1 
the  maximum  allowed  driving  "'• 

\l    )     -        VIOLATIONS    LISTED 

While  4he  inspection  progress^ 
sheet  is  being  filled  out.     On 
uial»tions  or  deficiencies  of  the  sa 
tions  are  recorded.    These  are  of 
those   which    will   cause   the 
categorlj^  as  "out-of-servlce 
be  attested  to  as  having  been 
mechanic- before  the  vehicle  can 
its  way — and  those,  not  so  serious 
the  vehicle  to  be  taken  out  of 
spot,  but  which  must  be  attests  I 
carrier  as  having  been  correctec 
days.     Whatever    the    result,    th 
given   a  copy   of   the   report   on 
written  findings  of  the  Inspector 
and  which  In  turn  must  be 
his  company  and  returned  to  the 

While  this  Is  going  on,  the 
examine  the  driver's  permit,  the 
istration   certificate   and   the 
eral  condition.     If  any  of  these 
lo  be  deficient  the  driver  may 
and  arrested -under  State  law. 

During  the  time  we  observed 
several  vehicles  were  "grounded 
Inspectors,    one    vehicle    was 
"unsafe"'    by    the   State    trooper: 
driver  was  discovered  to  be 
an  expired  permit.     The  ICC 
"ground"  drivers  for  certain 
for  being  too  fatigued,  or  for 
the  influence  of  drugs  or  stlmulanjts 

The  ICC  Is  particularly  alert  tc 
loading  of  heavy  or  unusually 
goes.     During  our  stay  at  the 
uo  offenses  of  this  nature  turned 
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NOT   ALL 

By  no  means  all  vehicles  suffer 
deficiencies.     However,  It  was  a 
which   had    no   deficiencies   at 
small,  such  as  a  cracked  or  obscuitd 

Such    things    of    course   can 
matter  how  good  the  maintenan(le 
may  be  back  at  the  carrier's  termi:  lal 
theless.  It  Is  well   known — thouj  h 
that  some  of  the  bigger  and  moi^ 
operated  companies'  vehicles  run 
deficiencies  per  vehicle  than  Is  tiue 
of  the  marginally  operated  vehlc  es 
operated  by  the  less  resfwnslble 
William  C.  Savage,  chief  safety 
the  ICC  team  said,  "If  all  the  v 
kept  like  those  of  some  carriers , 
lose   our  Jobs — the  violations 
minor." 

Asked  what  It  took  to  qualif  ' 
an  ICC  safety  Inspector,  Mr.  Savaj  e 
that  In  his  own  case,  as  In  others 
been  a  State  trooper  and  had 
6    months'    orientation    program 
2  weeks'  Intensive  training  In 
maintenance.     "Another  thing 
he  said,  "all  of  us  have  a  mechanic 
and  we  get  to  know  what  to  look 

The  working  time  of  a  safety 
n-t  devoted  entlrrl;,   to  on-the- 
inspections.     Usually  only  about 
time    is   so   spent — cxistomarlly 
good  weather  months  of  the 
malnder  Is  largely  spent  process  I 
and  talking  to  various  carriers 
problems   which   Inspections 
It  Is  relatively  rare  that  he  s 
time  in  court  action,  for  with 
is  a  last  resort,  and  Is  only 
rare  cases  of  extreme  recalcltraifce 

OBSEBVATION 

E.  G.  Cox,  chief  of  the  ICC's 
Motor  Carrier  Safety,  In  dUcussli  g 
in  this  field  observed :   "The  Im;  Kirtance 
the  motor  carrier  safety  work  d 
state  Commerce  Commission  sten  is 
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fact  that  it  was  the  first  and  still  essentially 
the  only  direct  Federal  regulation  of  safety 
of  vehicles  and  their  drivers  on  the  Nation's 
highways." 

Kir.  Cox  was  emphatic  about  not  over- 
looking the  Importance  of  the  driver  In 
keeping  accidents  to  a  minimum.  "Al- 
though road  checks  emphasize  vehicle  con- 
ditions which  have  been  shown  to  be  of 
great  importance.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  Commission's  duties  and 
practices  In  this  field  relate  equally  to 
drivers.  The  Commission's  qualification  of 
drivers  requirements,  the  maximum  of  hours 
of  service  standards,  the  frequent  physical 
reexaminations,  and  the  obligation  of  car- 
riers to  Investigate  a  driver's  past  record,  all 
have  been  shown  to  be  vitally  important  In 
accident  Investigations. 

"The  extent  to  which  driver  practices, 
sometimes  combined  with  vehicle  conditions, 
are  Important  Is  shown  by  data  released  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  accident  re- 
ports filed  with  It.  About  15  percent  of  all 
persons  killed  In  accidents  reported  to  the 
Commission  are  drivers.  Approximately  40 
percent  of  these  are  killed  In  'one-vehicle' 
accidents  In  which  the  truck  has  overrturned, 
left  the  highway,  or  collided  with  a  fixed 
object.  Another  30  percent  are  killed  In 
accidents  In  which  the  reporting  carrier's 
truck  Is  Involved  with  another  truck.  Thus, 
three  out  of  four  highway  truck  drivers  who 
represent  a  great  Investment  In  experience, 
training,  and  know-how,  are  lost  In  acci- 
dents In  which  only  their  vehicle  or  another 
truck  Is  responsible." 

STATES    ROLE 

Mr.  Cox  pointed  out  that  while  Interstate 
commerce  Is  steadily  Increasing,  resulting 
In  a  corresponding  need  for  safety  inspection 
of  vehicle  and  driver.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  an 
Increase  In  the  niunber  of  inspectors.  If 
the  States  would  Increasingly  adopt  safety 
requirements  similar  to  those  of  the  ICC,  he 
said,  "enforcement  by  State  officials  will  then 
have^tte  Identical  effect  which  would  result 
from' a  large  Increase  In  the  staff  of  ICC  In- 
spectors. Energetic  efforts  are  being  made 
to  prevail  upon  State  (Public  Service)  Com- 
missions and  other  State  officials  to  accom- 
plish this  result." 

The  organized  trucking  Industry  In  Its 
txirn  has  cooperated  with  and  supported  the 
ICC  safety  Inspection  program  from  Its  be- 
ginning. As  Lewis  Klbbee,  director  of  the 
engineering  department  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  says,  "These  ICC 
checks  work  right  Into  the  preventive  main- 
tenance programs  of  the  trucking  Industry, 
and  companies  that  do  good  maintenance 
and  take  care  of  their  fieets  find  no  difficulty 
in  passing  them.  For  trucks  that  don't 
meet  the  minimum  standards  an(l  are  in  such 
shape  that  they  are  placed  out  of  service, 
the  expense  and  Inconvenience  of  having 
to  make  the  repair  on  the  road  right  at  the 
check  site  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  having 
done  the  Job  back  at  the  shop.  We  have 
never  figured  that  maintenance  was  an  op- 
tional matter,  either  from  a  safety  stand- 
point or  from  an  operating  cost  viewpoint. 
You  simply  can't  afford  not  to  have  a  good 
maintenance  program.  As  the  Commlsslsn's 
road  checks  highlight  this  fact,  we  heartily 
endorse  them." 

FIGURES    MISLEADING 

Mr.  Klbbee  went  on  to  note  that  the  Indus- 
try feels  that  over  the  years  truck  Inspections 
have  become  Increasingly  sophisticated,  and 
hence  In  the  light  of  experience  have  concen- 
trated increasingly  on  those  vehicles  which 
are  most  needful  of  It.  He  feels  tliat  be- 
cause a  given  percentage  of  Inspected  ve- 
hicles are  found  defective,  and  that  since 
these  figures  often  find  their  way  into  the 
public  prints  that  the  public  Jumps  at  the 
obvious  non  sequltiir  that  this  Is,   In  fact. 


the  number  of  trucks  operating  under  ac- 
ceptable conditions.  Since  the  results  of  the 
Inspections  are  based  on  a  few  vehicles  rela- 
tively selectively  Inspected,  Mr.  Klbbee 
doubted  the  usefulness  of  the  Commission'.s 
reports  as  In  any  sense  reflecting  the  number 
of  defective  vehicles  on  the  roads. 

"The  Inspectors,"  Mr.  Klbbee  points  out, 
"whether  consciously  of  not,  are  being  selec- 
tive in  the  vehicles  they  check.  Where  years 
ago  they  took  vehicles  as  they  came,  now 
they  instinctively  pick  the  ones  that  a  well- 
traiued  eye  suspects  need  some  checking. 

'For  my  own  p.irt,  I  feel  this  Is  exactly 
as  It  should  be.  They  are  out  after  an  Im- 
provement In  truck  safety  which  comes  by 
checking  defective  trucks.  But  I  don't  think 
the  Commission  should  try  to  make  a  statis- 
.-tlcal  analysis  of  trucks  and  their  defects. 

"In  short,  as  the  Inspectors  become  better 
*^and  better,  and  as  the  operators  learn  their 
lesson  from  previous  checks,  I  look  for  the 
,  percentage  of  defective  trucks,  out  of  the 
total  trucks  checked,  to  continue  to  rise 
through  the  years.  Perfection  would  be 
when  the  Inspectors  became  sharp  enough  to 
find  defects  on  IpO  percent  of  what  they 
checked. 

"This  would  mean  a  very  good  Inspector, 
not  necessarily  very  bad  trucks.  It  would 
Indicate  that  the  trucks  which  are  deserving 
of  special  attention  are  getting  It.  while 
trurk  operations  with  a  long-standing  record 
of  good  maintenance  are  not  being  needlesslg^ 
held  up. 

"In  brief,  the  road  checks  are  getting  better 
and  better,  and  as  a  result,  the  statistics 
should  get  worse  and  worse,  but  only  for  the 
vehicles  selected." 

OTTIDES 

Although  Inevitably  there  are  some  cases 
In  which  the  Industry  notes  that  the  safety 
checks  turn  up  petty  and  Inconsequential 
defects.  In  gen^Ttl  It  feels  that  the  checks 
are  providing  It  Wbh  real  guides  to  sound 
vehicle  maintenance  and  safe  operation.  It 
Is  looking  forward  to  progress  in  vehicle 
design  In  areas  which  the  checks  have  re- 
vealed a  need  for  .Improvements  In  manu- 
facture. Brakes  aijd  lights  are  examples  of 
such  areas.  "Reallprogress,"  Mr.  Klbbee 
said.  "Is  being  mad^  through  this  coopera- 
tion between  regujptory  checks,  operator 
vigilance  on  the  maintenance  of  the  vehicles, 
and  Improved  design  by  the  manufacturers. " 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
PUBLIC  CONSTRUCTION,  OKA- 
LOOSA COUNTY.  FLA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  526,  H.R. 
4905. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H  R. 
4905)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Construction,  Okaloosa  County. 
Fla. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montaiia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


MATERIEL  READINESS  OF  RESERVE 
COMPONENTS  OF  MILITARY 
FORCES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned — as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee — on  the 
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state  of  materiel  readiness  of  the  Re- 
serve components  of  our  military  forces. 
The  distinguished  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Stennis,  acting  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  has  been  con- 
ducting hearings  in  an  attempt  to  assess 
and  evaluate  the  readiness  capability  of 
the  Ai'my  and  the  Reserves  to  meet  our 
worldwide  potential  contingencies  in  the 
face  of  the  graveness  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  These  hearings  and  the  hear- 
ings held  in  the  House  Ai-med  Services 
Committee  have  produced  startling  in- 
foi'mation  which  in  my  judgment  should 
be  acted  upon  by  our  Government. 

A  lot  of  material  that  would  normally 
be  included  in  this  speech  is  classified 
and  this  fact  necessitates  that  I  speak 
in  generalities.  For  this  I  apologize  to 
my  colleagues;  however,  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  discuss  this  situation  on 
an  individual  basis  should  any  of  my  col- 
leagues desire  to  do  so. 

During  the  past  year  extraordinary 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  Re- 
serves, and  we  have  read  and  heard  a 
great  deal  about  their  readiness.  The 
Congress  10  years  ago  adopted  a  Na- 
•fional  Reserve  plan.  Profiting  from  the 
lessons  of  our  own  history,  the  Armed 
Forces  Resei-ve  Act  of  1955  was  enacted 
to  adjust  the  citizen-soldier  policy  to  our 
modern,  technologically  fast-moving  age. 
We  based  our  policy  and  our  law  upon 
the  obvious  fact  that  we  must  continually 
maintain  a  greater  state  of  readiness 
than  ever  before,  to  the  end  that  our 
Citizen  Militai-y  Forces  might  respond  to 
any  aggression  in  a  faster-than-ever- 
before  readiness. 

I  think  we  can  take  some  pride  in 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
ensuing  10  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  we  had  the  framework  of  a 
military  Reserve  which  was  professional 
and  proficient  in  many  hundreds  of 
specialties.  We  have  today  more  than 
1,500,000  reservists  in  the  military  serv- 
ices who  are  trained  and  experienced — 
many  of  them  in  actual  combat — and 
who  have  the  spirit  and  the  will  to  fight 
for  their  country. 

However,  there  is  certainly  a  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  their  organiza- 
tion and  training  and  their  equipment 
matches  their  fine  morale.  I  sincerely 
feel  that  they  have  done  their  part — 
but  there  is  a  serious  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  the  government  has 
done  its  part. 

All  of  you  are  perhaps  aware  that  I 
and  many  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  turmoil  which  has  been 
visited  upon  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Reserves  by  the  actions  and  proposals  to 
severely  reduce  them,  to  discard  many 
highly  trained  men,  and  units,  and  in 
various  ways  to  discourage  the  reservists. 
I  share  the  view  of  Senator  Stennis  that 
these  ill-advised  proposals  must  be  dis- 
carded promptly,  and  steps  taken  with- 
out delay  to  restore  morale  and  strength- 
en the  Reserves. 

We  can  recall  that  in  1940,  a  year  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  the  United  States  had 
called  in  the  Reserves,  Instituted  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  a  peacetime 
draft,  and  began  a  hurried  trailing  pro- 


gram for  national  defense.  The  wisdom 
of  this  preparation  was  apparent  because 
when  war  engulfed  us,  we  already  had 
built  sizable  forces  around  the  leader- 
ship of  the  150,000  officers  in  the  Army 
Reserve — and  the  National  Guard — who 
were  available;  we  had  called  up  sizable 
elements  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  and  we  were  not  nearly  so 
helpless  as  an  aggressor  enemy  would 
have  liked.  Our  military  leaders — Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  and  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur — repeatedly  called  public  at- 
tention to  the  value  of  these  Reserve 
officers  in  the  crises  of  the  time. 

Sadly,  after  World  War  n,  we 
promptly  forgot  the  lesson  which  should 
have  been  driven  home.  When  less  than 
5  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
aggression  came  again — this  time  in 
Korea — we  had  established  no  Reserve 
program  providing  an  infusion  of  new 
and  younger  strength.  The  Nation 
therefore  had  no  choice  but  to  call  back 
to  service  something  like  650,000  reserv- 
ists who  were  veterans  of  combat.  Many 
of  these  men  whose  lives  again  were  dis- 
rupted bitterly  called  themselves  "re- 
treads" although  they  served  and  fought 
with  a  will  and  produced  the  results  ex- 
pected of  valiant  Americans. 

Our  Reserve  programs  got  underway 
formally  in  their  new  patterns  in  1955. 
In  1961,  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the 
Army  produced  160,000  reservists  for  a 
crisis,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  praised  them  for  their  service  in 
"preventing  a  war."  Again  in  1962, 
14,000  Air  Force  reservists,  largely  in  the 
troop  transport  elements  and  tlieir  sup- 
port, responded  overnight  to  a  call  for 
the  Cuban  confrontation,  a  threat  so 
grave  that  the  Nation  was  alerted  to  a 
possible  mobilization. 

Yet,  we  still  do  not  apply  the  lessons 
of  our  own  history. 

In  our  Senate  hearings — in  several 
committees — and  in  the  hearings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  hear  the 
frequent  assertion  that  the  Reserves  are, 
and  I  quote,  "undermanned,  under- 
trained,  and  underequipped." 

What  is  the  state  of  readiness  in  the 
Reserves? 

May  I  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  no 
comprehensive  single  answer  can  be 
given  to  this  question.  Some  units  in  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Army  have 
demonstrated  fully  their  competence, 
their  morale,  and  their  potential  effec- 
tiveness. I  believe  the  marines,  although 
limited  in  their  numbers — and  I  am  con- 
vinced the  Marine  Reserve  must  be  per- 
mitted to  expand — also  have  an  out- 
standing spirit  and  competence. 

What  are  the  deficiencies,  however, 
throughout  the  Reserves? 

The  elements  which  go  into  any  mili- 
tary organization  are  personnel  and 
equipment. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  literally 
starving  our  Reserves  where  equipment  is 
concerned.  I  am  not  too  moved  by  claims 
of  savings  in  the  Defense  Department 
when  virtually  every  inventory  is  short 
of  needed  equipment  of  every  category. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment, but  it  is  a  useless  argument. 


A  successful  military  force  is  composed 
of  motivated,  trained,  and  experienced 
personnel,  equipped  with  the  necessai-y 
weapons,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  carry 
out  their  mission. 

Readiness  involves  three  major  ele- 
ments— manning,  training,  and  equip- 
ment. 

Our  inquiry — and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment testimony — have  demonstrated 
that  many  of  our  Reserve  units  have  been 
shortchanged  in  all  three  elements. 
Hundreds  of  units  have  been  denied  au- 
thority to  achieve  more  than  slightly  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  their  authorized 
strength.  Many  have  been  denied  regu- 
lar training.  Few  have  been  given  even 
the  equipment  necessary  to  train  with. 

The  record  will  show  that  since  1955. 
the  Congress  has  been  looking  to  the 
Pentagon — arid  calling  upon  the  Penta- 
gon— to  develop  a  realistic  and  effective 
Reserve.  Shortly  after  passage  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  the  National 
Security  Council  called  upon  the  Defense 
Department  to  develop  and  carry  for- 
ward these  Reserve  programs. 

We  all  know  the  capacity  of  American 
industry,  it  proved  in  World  War  II  that 
it  had  the  capacity  to  turn  out  guns  and 
bullets,  tanks  and  ships,  aircraft  and 
bombs,  and  every  conceivable  type  of 
weapon,  equipment,  and  supplies  which 
in  the  hands  of  the  finest  trained  Armed 
Forces  in  the  history  of  the  world  simply 
overwhelmed  a  well-prepared  and  well- 
equipped  enemy. 

We  recall  many  dark  days,  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  when  shortsightedness 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  seriously 
handicapped  our  military  forces  who  vir- 
tually ran  out  of  artillery  ammunition. 
In  the  crises  which  have  occurred  since, 
in  1961,  1962.  and  in  the  current  crisis  in 
Vietnam,  we  know  of  the  equipment 
requisitions  which  have  been  levied  both 
on  the  Resei-ves  and  the  National  Guard 
to  supply  and  equip  Vietnam  forces. 
Equipment  such  as  trucks,  B-57  aircraft, 
and  communication  equipment  has  been 
taken  from  the  Reserve  components  to 
supply  combat  forces.  I  contend  this 
situation  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue into  the  future.  We  must  act  now 
to  remedy  this  situation.  We  cannot 
afford  to  further  strip  the  Reserve  and 
make  this  vital  defense  arm  again  the 
target  of  false  economy. 

I  am  quite  frankly  disappointed  in  the 
general  picture  of  the  Reserves. 

This  Nation  must  strengthen  its  re- 
serve. It  must  improve  the  readiness  of 
Reserves  of  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Marines,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Army. 
Just  as  we  eliminate  partisanship  and 
politics  at  the  water's  edge,  we  must  shun 
petty  jealousies  where  the  national  de- 
fense is  concerned.  Let  us  admit  our 
mistakes  but  take  steps  to  rectify  them. 
The  Nation  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
such  a  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  as  re- 
cently as  August  11,  Issued  a  statement 
rejecting  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serves— and  I  quote : 

The  present  proposal  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  merge  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents is  not  in  our  national  Interest. 
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The  subcommittee  stated 

In  any  event,  the  Armed 
tee   win   continue  discussion 
partment  of  Defense  on  this 
determined  to  resolve  the  que*lon 
reorganizations  of  the  Reserv  s 
by  recommending  positive  leglflatlon 
subject. 
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In  view  of  these  events,  it 
perative  than  ever  that  the 
of  Defense  get  on  wi*h  the 
grading  our  Reserve  \ 

In  my  humble  judgdJent, 
action,  and  this  actiomraus; 
once.    We  must  have  a  maj 
and  I  m«an  one  of  majbr 
new  support  to  the  Reser 
their  morale  where  need  be. 
adequate  equipment,  and 
new  and  complete 
cruitment  and  training.    I 
steps:  , 

First.  Lift  the  Reserve 
ings  and  allow  every  imit 
grams  to  build  up  to  not 
percent  of  authorized 

Second.  Provide  the 
and  facilities  to  intensify 
haps — the  Reserve  training 
prepare  them  for  possible 

Third.  Get  the  productiofi 
to  give  every  unit  the 
ment  with  which  to  train, 
cessible  upon  need  the  rema 
equipment  in  the  full 

Mr.  President,  the 
American  fighting  man  is 
his  nature  and  training,  he 
ity  to  improvise.    But,  we 
an  aggressor  is  not  going  to 
to  prei>are;  we  must 
vigilant,    continuously 
military  Reserves  are  the 
available  to  us  today^ 
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soldier  ideal. 

We  have  time  today 
be  too  late. 
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CLARiryiNG  AMENDMEJ  T 

k'        Lie  LAW  88-5Sfr 
VIN.     Mr 
.,^...«^. ,  ^.le  Congress  approved 
the  hospitalization  for  the 
in  the  District  of  Colimibij , 
law,  Public  Law  88-597,  was 
a  3 'year  study  by  the 
Constitutional  Rights.     It 
to   provide   further  protection 
rights  of- persons  hospitalized 
illness.    Bjfe,  separating  the 
need  for  hospitalization  froiji 
of  legal  incompetency,  the 
the  rights  of  hospitalized 
encoucages     voluntary 
sets  more  precise  standarcjs 
gency  hospitalization,  and 
bill  of  rights  for  patients. 

From  all  accounts,  the 
ginning  to  produce  the  desired 
and     if     implemented 
thoughtfully.  I  think  it  will 
role  in  bringing  a  new  era 
mental  health  for  the  Di^rict 
lumbia. 

Section  9(e>   of  the  law 
the  suggestion  of  the 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  wa: 
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assure  that  those  hospitalized  prior  to  the 
new  law  would  enjoy  the  same  rights  as 
those  hospitalized  under  the  old  law. 
However,  as  the  legislative  history  shows, 
there  was  no  intent  to  discharge  exist- 
ing committees  who  were  appointed  by 
the  courts  to  care  for  the  affairs  of  pa- 
tients hospitalized  prior  to  September 
1964.  In  the  House  report  on  the  bill 
it  was  stated  that  "section  9(e)  is  limited 
to  those  for  whom  no  committee  has  been 
appointed,"  and  "clearly  would  not  act 
^to  discharge  present  committees." 

Nevertheless,  some  confusion  remains 
about  the  status  of  committees  appointed 
under  the  old  system.  As  a  result  of  a 
recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  construing 
section  9(e)  in  the  Clarence  Brown  case, 
all  committeeships  would  be  considered 
terminated  by  September  15, 1965.  unless 
action  was  taken  to  appoint  conservators 
under  the  new  statutory  procedure. 
Since  there  are  some  1,200  committees 
here  and  abroad,  this  would  entail  con- 
siderable financial  and  administrative 
difficulties.  Because  of  the  emergency 
nature  of  this  matter,  I  offered  a  clari- 
fying amendment  to  Public  Law  88-597 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  week  and 
the  House  Wednesday.  This  would  make 
it  clear  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
discharge  existing  committees. 

To  expedite  consideration  of  this 
amendment,  I  included  it  as  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  HJl.  4465,  the  House- 
passed  bill  recodifying  title  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code. 

The  amendment  is  to  section  9(e)  of 
the  act  of  September  15,  1964  (78  Stat. 
944.  951)  title  HI.  section  21-564(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

Provided,  however.  That  In  those  cases  In 
whic^  a  committee  has  heretofore  been  ap- 
pointed and  the  committeeship  has  not  been 
terminated  by  court  action,  such  commit- 
tee shall  continue  to  act  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  its  equity 
powers. 

I  agree  that  in  order  to  extend  the  pol- 
icy of  the  new  law  to  all  civil  patients,  a 
review  is  desirable  of  those  civilly-com- 
mitted patients  who  automatically  lost 
their  rights  when  they  were  hospitalized 
by  the  court  under  the  old  law.  Unlike 
the  new  patients,  they  generally  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  a  separate  proceed- 
inz  to  determine  that  they  were  unable 
to  exercise  their  rights. 

I  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Dale  Cameron.  Superintendent 
of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  review  of  those  hospitalized 
under  the  old  law.  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining their  present  capacity  to  ex- 
ercise certain  rights  or  to  manage  their 
affairs,  and  furthermore  that  he  has 
been  notifying  committees  of  these 
findings. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights'is  continuing  to  follow  very  close- 
ly theylevelopments  In  this  area  of  the 
law.  We  are  presently  conducting  a  sur- 
vey to  iascertain  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  implemented.  After  reviewing  the 
findings  of  the  survey  the  subcommittee 
will  determine  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
hold  additional  hearings  on  this  subject. 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE  IN  EFFECT 
AMOUNTS  TO  INSURRECTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Insurrection  in  Los  Angeles  continues  to 
receive  much  attention  in  the  news  media 
and  has.  tfftis.  been  the  subject  of  much 
analysis  in  recent  days.  While  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  so-called  civil 
rights  leaders  ti-y  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  lawless  attitudes  which  they 
have  fostered  through  promotion  of  dem- 
onstrations and  riots  In  the  streets 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing 
about  this  insurrection  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  more  objective  analyses  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Los  Angeles  confirm  that  the 
idea  of  civil  disobedience  was  most  re- 
sponsible for  spawning  the  Insurrection. 
In  a  newsletter  dated  May  3.  1965.  en- 
titled "Insurrection  by  Non-Violent  Prov- 
ocations," I  pointed  out  that  civil  dis- 
obedience in  effect  amounts  to  insurrec- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newsletter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Insurrection  bt  Nonviolent  Provocations 

(By  Hon.   Strom   Thurmond,   U.S.   Senator 

from  South  Carolina) 

Mat  3,  1965. — A  phenomenon  until  a  few 
years  ago  almost  unknown  on  the  American 
scene  has  now  become  an  almost  dally  oc- 
currence In  the  United  States.  The  phenom- 
enon Is  most  commonly  called  a  demon- 
stration. It  might  take  the  form  of  a  civil 
rights  demonstration,  a  pacifist  march  against  - 
U.S.  Vietnam  policies,  a  campus  revolt,  or  a 
sit-in  of  some  variety. 

For  all  the  familiarity  with  such  activities, 
through  personal  observance,  television,  and 
printed  words  and  pictures,  there  appears  to 
be  precious  little  comprehension  of  what  Is 
actually  occurring,  among  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  apparently  even  among  some  who 
participate. 

The  demonstrations.  In  actuality,  consti- 
tute a  professional  application  of  the  art  of 
civil  disobedience— riots  in  cities.  The  ini- 
tial prereqirislte  is  to  establish  the  character 
of  the  activity  as  nonviolent.  This  Is  accom- 
plished through  public  protestations  of  the 
peacefulness  of  the  activity,  the  willingness 
and  readiness  of  the  participants  to  docilely 
submit  to  whatever  violence  might  be  visited 
upon  them,  and  usually  by  public  statements 
on  police  brutality  or  the  likelihood  for  its 
occurrence.  In  view  of  the  violent  tendencies 
inherent  In  mob  psychology,  there  has  been 
remarkably  little  overt  violence  by  the  r.c- 
tlvlsts.  This  Is  a  tribute  to  the  mastery  of 
the  techniques  by  the  leaders  and  directors 
of  the  movement. 

'  But  nonrlolence  is  only  one  of  the  two 
major  elements  which  comprise  the  success- 
ful civil  disobedience  operation.  For  civil 
disobedience  success,  nonviolent  a  demon- 
stration should  be.  but  provocative  it  mi:st 
be.  Provocative  is  the  other  adjective,  rarely 
enunciated,  never  advertised,  which  is  the 
key  to  the  success  of  the  campaign  of  civil 
disobedience.  It  Is  almost  Invariably  pos- 
sible to  mount  an  essentially  nonviolent  ac- 
tivity, which  is  at  the  same  time  so  provoc:i- 
tlve  that  it  will  require  even  the  most  benev- 
olent authority  to  respond  with  forceful 
resistance — if  violence  from  unofficial  sources 
has  not  at  that  point  already  been  induced. 

Civil  disobedience  embraces  lawlessness, 
and  the  demonstrations  are  lawless.  Those 
laws  to  be  disobeyed  are  selected  usually  at 
the  discretion  of  the  directors  of  the  opera- 
■  tlon.  Occasionally,  however,  the  participants 
expand  the  scope  of  the  laws  chosen  by  the 
leaders  to  be  broken. 
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A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
grievances  at  which  the  massive  civil  dis- 
obedience is  ostensibly  directed  at  correcting, 
and  the  laws  which  are  disobeyed  In  the 
process  of  the  activity,  for  rarely  are  they 
either  identical  or  related. 

It  Is  the  provocative  disobedience  of  laws 
unrelated  to  the  ostensible  grievance  which 
distinguishes  this  as  an  Insurrection,  rather 
than  a  reform  movement.  Because  the  cam- 
paign of  civil  disobedience  seeks  to  under- 
mine, through  defiance,  a  whole  spectrum  of 
the  rules  of  society,  the  movement  denies 
and  seeks  to  subvert  the  very  rule  of  law, 
Itself.  Necessarily,  It  also  subverts  the  po- 
litical order  which  the  society  has  Instituted 
for  Its  own  Government. 

The  movement,  therefore.  Is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  war  against  society  and  the 
existing  political  order — in  short,  an 
insurrection 

When  one  chooses  individually  to  openly 
defy  a  law,  he  becomes  a  criminal.  When 
one  conspires  or  Joins  an  organized  effort  to 
defy  a  whole  spectrum  of  laws,  he  becomes 
an  Insurrectionist:  and  his  participation 
constitutes  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lives. 

Unless  both  the  general  public— especially 
those  confronted  with  such  activities  at  close 
quarters — and  officials  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  soon  perceive 
the  real  nature  and  purpose  of  the  whole 
span  of  the  campaign  of  civil  disobedience 
we  are  experiencing,  and  act  accordingly,  our 
society  and  the  governmental  structure  on 
which  It  Is  based  will  siu-ely  be  destroyed. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
also  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
series  of  three  newsletters  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  of  crime  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
for  its  part  in  spurring  the  increase  in 
our  soaring  crime  rate  in  recent  years. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
thiee  newsletters  on  the  subject  "Soar- 
ing Crime  Rates"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letters were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Soaring   Crime  Statistics 

(By  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator 
from  South  Carolina) 

August  16,  1965. — "The  rising  crime  rate 
in  the  United  States  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1 
domestic  problem."  This  headline  report- 
ing a  recent  speech  of  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Is  but  one  of  many 
news  stories  being  stimulated  by  mush- 
rooming crime  statistics. 

Behind  such  headlines  lie  alarming  cir- 
cumstances. Crime  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  show 
that  the  rate  of  serious  crimes  In  the  United 
States  Is  Increasing  six  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  growth.  On  the  average,  a  mur- 
der, forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  as- 
sault, burglary,  serious  larceny,  or  automo- 
bile theft  occurs  every  15  seconds  In  the 
United  States.  The  annual  Increase  In  these 
serious  crimes  Is  11  percent.  Leading  the 
list  is  the  crime  of  forcible  rape  with  an 
annual  increase  of  20  percent. 

The  FBI  statistics  also  show  that  young 
people  are  responsible  for  a  greatly  dispro- 
portionate share  of  serious  crimes.  Young 
people  were  Involved  in  48  percent  of  the 
arrests  for  serious  crimes  last  year. 

This  Is  only  a  part  of  the  story,  however. 
The  FBI  statistics  also  show  that  more  than 
95  percent  of  our  young  people  do  not  be- 
come Involved  In  crime. 

Underlying  what  might  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  a  contradiction  in  these  sta- 
tistics lies  the  root  of  the  crime  problem. 


Slxice  95  percent  of  our  young  people  never 
become  Involved  In  crime,  and  yet  young 
people  are  represented  In  48  percent  of  the 
arrests  for  serious  crime,  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  trouble  Is  repeated  offenses. 
In  fact,  of  all  persons  arrested  last  year, 
76  percent  were  repeaters. 

Specific  cases  better  illustrate  the  problem 
than  statistics. 

In  September  1962,  a  15-year-old  boy 
named  Spencer  was  released  from  a  home 
for  mental  defectives  in  New  York.  Previ- 
ously, he  had  been  arrested  for  setting  fire 
to  his  home  and  for  two  sex  assaults.  In 
June  1964,  Spencer  was  arrested  for  rape  of 
a  16-year-old  girl  at  knife  point.  However, 
he  was  released  on  $500  bail.  Two  months 
larter,  according  to  his  own  admission,  Spen- 
cer raped  a  22-yeai%old  mother  on  an  ele- 
vator In  the  presence  of  her  2-year-old  son. 
On  September  8,  1964,  still  free  on  bail,  he 
was  subsequently  charged  with  raping  and 
strangling  an  81-year-old  widow.  After  his 
rearrest,  Spencer  reportedly  admitted  two 
other  rape  slaylngs  and  a  number  of  other 
rapes. 

Repeated  offenses  result  largely  from  ttie 
fact  that  the  courts  have  so  distorted  crim- 
inal procedures  in  favor  of  defendants  that 
It  has  become  very  difficult  to  obtain  con- 
victions. 

Recently,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
22-year-old  man  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
raping  and  robbing  a  waitress.  It  was  the 
man's  third  known  rape  offense  this  year. 
In  the  first,  the  case  was  dismissed  because 
the  victim  committed  suicide.  In  the  second, 
the  case  was  dismissed  because  the  physical 
evidence  obtained  by  the  police  tying  the 
man  to  the  crime  was  recovered  from  an 
abandoned  car  as  a  culmination  to  a  "hot 
chase"  after  the  crime  and  without  a  search 
warrant.  The  trial  judge  who  dismissed 
this  charge  stated:  "I  was  most  fearful  that 
in  releasing  Washington  I  was  making  pos- 
sible the  rape  of  another  Innocent  District 
resident."  The  Judge  said  he  discharged  the 
defendant  "most  reluctantly  and  because  I 
felt  that  I  was  compelled  to  because  of  hold- 
ings of  our  court  of  appeals." 

Such  instances  give  rise  to  conclusions 
such  as  that  of  the  Judge  who  dismissed  this 
rape  charge  that  it  is  "time  we  consider  pro- 
tecting rights  of  people"  as  well  as  of  sus- 
pects. They  also  serve  to  underscore  the 
plea  of  the  ABA  president  that  first  priority 
be  given  to  "a  like  concern  for  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  be  free  from  criminal  moles- 
tation  In  his  person   and   property." 

Very  clearly  the  courts  have  lost  sight  of 
the  reason  and  purpose  of  criminal  trials. 
In  setting  up  fi  veritable  legal  thicket  to  pro- 
tect persons  accused  of  crime,  the  courts 
have  apparently  forgotten  that  the  purpose 
of  a  trial  is  to  determine  the  truth  as  to 
tiie  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  accused.  The 
court  rulings  Indicate  that  many  Judges  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  our  criminal  laws  are 
enacted  primarily  for  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety, rather  than  for  the  protection  of  crim- 
inals. 

Next  week  I  will  report  en  the  legal  bar- 
riers to  crime  prevention  set  up  by  the  court 
decisions  and  the  philosophy  which  spawns 
such  rulings. 

Sincerely. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

Soaring  Crime  Rate — Part  II 

(By   Hon.    Strom   Thurmond.   U.S.    Senator 

from  South  Carolina) 

August  23,  1965. — The  soaring  crime  rates 
which  confront  American  society  have  their 
main  roots  In  the  revolutionary  changes  In 
criminal  law  procedures  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  Initiated  by  Its  decisions  in  recent 
years. 

The  direct  effect  Is  to  release  offenders  to 
repeat  their  ravages  on  society.  Tlie  indirect 
effect  is  to  encourage  would-be  criminals  to 


believe  they  can  escape  punishment  for  their 
crimes. 

The  revolutionary  inversion  of  criminal 
Justice  procedures,  which  sacrifice  the  pro- 
tection of  society  for  unreasonable  protec- 
tion of  defendants,  has,  so  far,  had  Its  main 
impact  in  the  follovirlng  areas : 

Confessions:  Traditionally,  the  law  has  pro- 
vided that  a  person  cannot  be  forced  to  give 
evidence  against  himself.  Accordingly,  a  con- 
fession would  not  be  considered  by  the 
courts,  or  admitted  in  evidence,  unless  it  was 
shown  that  the  confession  was  voluntarily 
made.  In  the  Mallory  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  laid  down  a  new  rule,  which  provides 
generally  that  if  there  is  "unnecessary"  delay 
between  the  time  a  person  is  arrested  and 
the  time  he  is  arraigned  before  a  commis- 
sioner or  Judge,  any  confession  made  prior 
to  arraigmnent  cannot  be  considered  by  the 
court,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  voluntary 
This  change  makes  it  virtually  Impossible  for 
the  confession  of  a  criminal  to  be  used  in 
court.  »t 

Evidence:  Although  the  rules  df  evidence 
evolved  in  the  courts  over  sever*  centuries 
are  numerous,  they  were,  until  recently 
aimed  at  admitting  evidence  of  ^  character 
that  was  believable,  related  dlredtly  to  the 
matter  under  inquiry,  and  considered  to  be 
the  best  evidence  available  on  the  matter 
sought  to  be  proved.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  now  imposed  a  broad  new  restriction  on 
the  admission  of  evidence,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  usefulness  or  validity  of  the 
evidence  Itself.  Under  its  "poison  tree  doc- 
trine." the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  evi- 
dence cannot  be  used  if  it  was  obtained  by 
means  which  the  Court  considers  illegal, 
such  as  evidence  obtained  through  a  search 
without  a  search  warrant.  The  proper  rem- 
edy against  "illegal"  searches  Is  to  criminally 
prosecute  the  searcher  or  sue  him  for  dam- 
ages, not  to  release  a  known  criminal  on  the 
innocent  public. 

Counsel:  Historically,  it  has  been  the  re- 
.?ponslbillty  of  a  person  accused  of  a  crime 
to  obtain  his  own  legal  counsel  to  represent 
him  in  his  trial.  Where  an  offiense  punish- 
able by  death  is  Involved,  the  courts  have 
usually  seen,  to  it  that  the  accused  had  a 
lawyer  if  he  de.sired  one.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  now,  under  its  Gideon  rule,  held  that  de- 
fendants, who  claim  they  cannot  employ  a 
lawyer,  be  provided  with  one  by  society.  In- 
creasingly, the  Supreme  Court  is  requiring 
that  counsel  be  provided  not  only  for  the 
trial,  but  also  during  the  investignting  proce- 
dures which  precede  the  trial. 

Police  files:  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  a  defendant  has  the  right  to  question 
the  witnesses  who  testify  against  him  at  his 
trial.  The  Sup»eme  Court,  beginning  with 
the  Jencks  case,  has  now  expanded  this  right 
into  a  requirement  that  police  files  which 
pertain  to  evidence  to  be  used  against  a  de- 
fendant must  be  shown  to  the  accused  upon 
his  request  prior  to  the  trial.  The  accused 
can  then  shape  his  defense,  not  Just  on  the 
truth,  but  in  a  way  to  circumvent  the  evi- 
dence against  him. 

Insanity:  A  person  who  is  insane  either  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  or 
at  the  time  of  his  trial  cannot  be  punished. 
The  prevailing  rule  Is  that  a  person  Is  Insane 
if  he  does  not  have  the  mental  capability  to 
know  right  from  wrong.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  adopted  a  broad  new  rule  encompassing 
mental  defects  which  create  Irresistible  Im- 
pulses. As  a  consequence,  a  respectable  case 
of  Insanity  sufficient  to  prevent  conviction 
of  a  criminal  offense,  but  not  medically  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  offenders  confined  In 
mental  Institutions  can  be  presented  for  a 
large  number  of  persons  "who  commit  serious 
crimes. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  court-made 
laws  Is  to  change  criminal  procedures  from 
their  intended  purpose  as  inquiries  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  of  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
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August  30.  1965. — The  wall 
which  has  been  and  Is  being 
Supreme   Court   to   prevent 
and  punishment  of  criminals 
no     coincidence.       Almost 
there  have  emerged  new 
tions  of  criminals  in  the  areas 
evldeiv^e,  counsel,  police  files 
defenses. 

The  wellsprlng  of  these 
criminal    judicial    procedure 
philosophy      of     contempora* 
This   is   the   idea   that  society 
the  individual,  bears  the 
antisocial  or  criminal  behavioi . 

Sociology  texts  have  Joined 
books  on  the  shelves  of  law 
citations  which  appear  in  foot 
ties    for    the    rationale    of 
From  the  sociologist,  the 
crime  is  caused  by  envlronmefit 
nal   attitudes   produced   by 
literacy.     These   deficiencies 
permitted  to  exist  by  society 
the  control  of  the  offending 

From  the  ranks  of  psychlat^ 
the  same  theories,  with  an 
turbing  tangent.    Criminal 
to   feelings   of   inferiority, 
which  in  tiirn.  a;£  said  to 
and   irrational   thinking.     Th  ! 
complexes,  down  through  all 
pinned  on  morality. 

G.  B.  Chlsolm,  In  deliverln  ; 
Alanson   White   Memorial 
addressing  himself  to  the  caust 
guilt,  and  fear  f«elings 
lowest  common  denominator 
tions  and  the  only 
pable  of  producing  these 
Ity,     the     concept     of     right 
Chlsolm    continued:    "The 
and  eventual  eradication  of 
right  and  wrong  which  has  betn 
child   training,   the   substitution 
gent  and  rational  thinking 
certainties  of  the  old  people, 
belated  objectives  of  practicably 
therapy." 

Lest  one  think  th^Tt  such 
are  fa^  removed  frt>6i  the 
law,  1;  should  be  noted  thai 
addres  s  was  Introduced  and 
Abe  I  ortas.   the  most  recent 
the    Supreme    Court.     Said 
this      )ccaslon,    "Fteedom 
means    freedom  to;  think  ant 
stbly.' 

"Sensible"    thought   and 
relatl^je,  ara  hard  to  define 
of  th(    Great  Society,  actions 
are  sensible  If  they  are  s 
moment  by  b  consensus. 

With  sush  an  underljjing 
Is  the  end"  to  the  revcr 
of  Insanity?    Already  th*  Cou 
the  basic  rule'  for  Federal  jur 
a    defendant    is    considered 
punishment  if  he  was  sitfferln  ; 
tal  disease  or  defect  at  the  tin  e 
and  tHe  crime  was  a  product  ol 
defect    Since  a  mental  defect 
an  inferiority,  guUt,  or  fear 
advanced    with   some 
criminal,   are   convictions 
discontinued  until  the  concepft 
wrong  Is  abolished  in  our 

So   voluminous   and 
the    propagandizing    of    the 
liberal  credo,  that  even  when 
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duct  reaches  the  level  of  open  insurrection, 
It  Is  explained  and  excused  on  the  basis  of 
environmental  causes.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  fix  society,  rather  than  the  offending  Indi- 
viduals, with  guilt  for  the  deprivations  of 
the  lawless.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Los  Angeles  insurrection.  The  news  media 
have  been  filled  with  explanations  of  tbe 
causes  of  the  rioting,  burning,  stealing,  as- 
saults, and  murders.  These  explanations 
attribute  responsibility  to  the  conditions 
of  unemplojrment.  i>oor  educational  advan- 
tages, housing  inadequacies,  and  innumer- 
able other  environmental  factors,  rather 
than  Individual   contempt  for   the  law. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  perversions  of 
criminal  law  are  products  of  the  philosophy 
of  collectivism — in  this  case  collectivism  of 
guilt  and  responsibility  for  crime.  Unless 
this  collectivism  philosophy  Is  eradicated 
from  Judicial  and  political  thinking,  and 
replaced  once  again  by  understanding  that 
each  individual  is  responsible  for  his  own 
actions,  the  Los  Angeles  insurrection  is  but 
an  indicator  of  things  to  come. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  world-famous 
evangelist,  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  has  point- 
ed out  since  the  Los  Angeles  insurrection 
that  there  is  a  Communist  connection  ' 
with  these  riots,  adding  that  the  Los 
Angeles  insurrection  was  a  "dress  re- 
rehearsal  for  national  revolution." 

He  said: 

Think  what  It  would  be  If  such  revolutions 
as  Los  Angeles  broke  out  In  40  or  50  cities 
In  the  United  States  simultaneously. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  two  news- 
letters prepared  by  me  on  the  subject 
"Communism  and  the  Civil  Rights  Move- 
'  ment."  f 

There  being  noi  objection,  the  news- 
letters were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f ollowa: 

Communism!  and  Crvn.  Rights 

(By  Hon.   Strom  JTHtniMOND,   U.S.   Senator 

fronf  South  Carolina) 

April    27,    1^M.4-FBI    Director    J.    Edgar 

Hoover   has   codprmed   in   testimony   before 

'the   House   ApOTOsrlatlons   Committee   that 

"Communist  inffuence  uoes  exist  in  the  Negro 

movement." 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Hoover  made  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  statements  on  the  record 
and  even  more  interesting  and  revealing 
statements  off  the  record.  On  the  subject  of 
Red  infiltration  of  the  Negro  movements,  he 
stated  (on  the  record) :  "Turning  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Communist  interest  in  Negro  activi- 
ties, the  approximate  20  million  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  today  constitute  the  largest 
and  most  Important  racial  target  of  the 
Communist  Party,  V.SJi.  The  Infiltration, 
exploitation,  and  control  of  the  Negro  papu- 
lation has  long  been  a  party  goal  and  is  one 
of  its  principal  goals  today. 

"The  number  of  Communist  Party  recruits 
which  may  be  attracted  from  the  large  Negro 
racial  group  In  this  Nation  is  not  the  im- 
portant thing.  The  old  Communist  principle 
still  holds:  'Communism  must  be  built  with 
non-Communist  hands.'  We  do  know  that 
Communist  influence  does  exist  In  the  Negro 
movement  and  it  Is  this  influence  which  is 
vitally  important.  It  can  b«  the  means 
through  which  large  masses  are  caused  to 
lose  perspective  on  the  issues  involved  and, 
without  realizing  it,  succumb  to  the  party's 
propaganda  lures." 

In  testifying  on  current  issues  being  pro- 
moted by  the  Communists,  Mr.  Hoover  made 
this  statement:  "Currently,  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  is  stressing  such  domestic  Is- 
sues as  the  racial  struggle;  the  abolition  of 
all  Internal  security  programs  and  of  con- 
gressional committees  Investigating  commu- 


nism; and  the  reduction  of  military  spend- 
ing with  the  diversion  of  such  appropriations 
to  a  broad  program  of  social  welfare  proj- 
ects. •  •  •  On  the  International  level;  th«-^ 
party  is  dutifully  echoing  Soviet  propagand.V 
regarding  peaceful  coexistence  and  peaceful* 
competition,  disarmament,  and  end  to  nu- 
clear testing  and  Increased  East-West 
trade.  •  •  •  Woven  into  all  the  party's  , 
propaganda  are  basic  Communist  theme.<;. 
In  one  way  or  another.  It  stresses  the  never- 
ending  'class  struggle."  the  necessity  for  de- 
stroying the  capitalist  system,  the  claimed 
overwhelming  superiority  of  communism 
over  all  other  social  orders,  and  the  inevit- 
able triumph  of  communism  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world."  I 

Mr.  Hoover  stressed  the  Communist  ac- 
tivities to  attract  and  influence  young  people. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Communists  de- 
termined that  the  appeal  to  young  people 
should  emphasize  ttiree  current  Items: 
"peace,  civil  rights,  and  employment  for 
youth." 

Last  year  I  brought  out  in  the  Commerce 
Committee's  hearings  on  civil  rights  and 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  "there  is  Commu- 
nist influence  in  and  penetration  of  iha 
current  Negro  demonstrations  and  agita- 
tional efforts  In  this  country."  I  demanded 
that  the  Commerce  Committee  investigate  in- 
formation I  put  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
and  In  the  Congressional  Record  proving 
my  point.  All  these  pleas,  however,  fell  on 
closed  ears  and  minds. 

Writer  Joe  AlFop,  a  confidant  of  the  At- 
torney General,  has  now  revealed  in  a  recent 
column  that  the  Infiltration  of  the  Negro 
movement  Is  a  very  seriovis  matter.  Ke 
reported  further  that  the  "subject  of  the 
real  headshaklng  Is  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King.  His  influence  is  very 
great.  •  •  •  Yet  he  has  accepted  and  is  al- 
most certainly  still  accepting  Communist 
collaboration  and  even  Communist  advice." 

This  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the 
response  which  the  Attorney  General  made 
to  the  Commerce  Committee  when  he  was 
queried  about  Communist  Influence  in  tb.e 
Negro  movements  and  demonstrations.  He 
described  Communist  inflltt'atlon  efforts  as 
being  remarkably  unsuccessful  and  white- 
washed King  and  other  Negro  leaders  of  con- 
nections with  Communists. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  went  off  the  record,  on 
page  309  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings,  he  made  some  very  shocking  and 
damaging  statements  which,  unfortunately, 
are  not  being  made  public.      . 

All  the  facts  on  Communist  penetration  of 
and  Influence  over  the  civil  rights  activities 
In  this  country  should  be  fully  explored  and 
aired  by  the  Congress  before  any  legislation 
Inspired  by  these  activities  is  approved. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 

The  Radical  Left 

(By   Hon.    Strom   Thurmond,   VS.   Senator 

from  South  Carolina) 

May  31,  1965. — The  man  primarily  charged 
with  keeping  tabs  on  enemy  plans  to  sub- 
vert ova  Nation  has  been  in  large  part  ig- 
nored in  his  admonitions  on  Internal  se- 
curity. For  the  past  several  years,  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  warned  in  t)O0ks. 
articles,  speeches,  and  testimony  about  three 
primary  projects  of  the  Communists  In  the 
United  States:  (1)  twisting  of  minds  of 
campus  youngsters  with  communist  dogma; 
(2)  exploitation  and  infiltration  of  civil 
rights  movements;  and  (3)  the  silencing  of 
anti-Communist  voices.  In  recent  months, 
the  fruits  of  Communist  seed  planted  across 
America  have  been  blossoming  forth  on 
campuses.  In  the  streets,  and  In  leftwlng 
periodicals. 

In  recently  released  testimony  glyen  be- 
fore the  House  Appi^priatlons  Con^lttee, 
Mr.  Hoover  officially  revealed  ihe  Communist 
orientation  of  the  student  demonstrations 
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at  the  University  of  California.  He  stated 
that  43  Individuals  with  Commimlst  back- 
grounds, 5  of  them  being  professors  and 
all  being  connected  with  the  university, 
played  active  roles  in  the  explosive  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hoover  laid  bare  Communist  actions 
for  pumping  propaganda  at  college  campuses, 
recruiting  new  members,  and  establishing 
front  group  operations.  He  particularly  de- 
plored the  increasing  number  of  lectures 
being  presented  on  campuses  by  leading 
Communist  Party  officials.  Given  special 
attention  by  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  new  Com- 
munist-organized W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of 
America.  He  said  this  organization  "is  de- 
signed to  attract  youth  interested  in  peace, 
disarmament,  civil  rights,  and  the  like." 

The  progress  of  the  Communist  efforts  to 
exploit  and  Inflltrate  civil  rights  groups  has 
been  astounding.  This  has  even  been  pub- 
licly acknowledged  by  concerned  "liberal" 
columnists.  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  20  a  newsletter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  Committee  setting  forth  In  1956 
the  Communist  Party's  detailed  plan  for 
causing  a  voting  rights  crisis  In  early  1965, 
a  civil  rights  fight  over  public  accommoda- 
tions in  1964,  and  the  employment  of  dem- 
onstrations and  civil  disobedience  to  stam- 
pede Congress  into  enacting  lied  proposals 
for  subverting  the  powers  of  State  and  local 
governments.  The  newsletter  forecast  the 
tnctics  and  timing  almost  perfectly. 

In  testifying  on  present  operations  of  the 
Communists  In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  Mr. 
Hoover  told  the  committee  of  a  recruitment 
drive  now  underway  among  Negro  youth. 
He  added:  "The  party  plans  to  hold  a  train- 
ing school  for  youth  in  New  York  City  ;.i  the 
summer  of  1965.  In  addition,  certain  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  youths  will  be  asked 
to  go  to  the  South  during  the  summer  of 
1965  to  work  with  civil  rights  organizations." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  public  ardor 
for  civil  disobedience  has  cooled  In  recent 
weeks — and  at  the  White  House,  too — is  be- 
cause many  of  the  same  beatnik  demon- 
strators Involved  in  the  Selma  provocations 
have  been  found  working  together  In  paci- 
fist demonstrations  against  U.S.  policies  re- 
sisting Communist  aggression. 

Antl-Conununist  individuals  and  groups 
are  on  the  defensive  In  the  J.S.  today  as 
never  before.  They  are  being  harassed, 
smeared,  and  Investigated  by  Government 
agencies  and  leftwlng  news  media.  Indeed, 
the  false  idea  has  been  planted  across  the 
country  that  the  real  enemy  of  America  Is 
the  antl-Communlst,  rather  than  the  Com- 
munist. 

Here  Is  Mr.  Hoover's  frank  evaluation  of 
Communist  plans  for  further  progress  in 
America:  "Encouraged  by  recent  court  de- 
cisions which  the  party  considers  major  vic- 
tories in  its  efforts  to  nullify  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  and  convinced  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  is  ready  to 
accept  some  form  of  socialism  as  a  ciire  for 
domestic  problems,  such  as  civil  rights  and 
poverty,  the  party  has  streamlined  its  struc- 
ture In  preparation  for  operating  more 
openly." 

The  No.  1  enemy  of  the  American  way  of 
life  is  the  radical  left,  with  its  revolution- 
ary aim  of  leveling  all  Americans  to  a  com- 
mon plane  under  an  all-powerful  central- 
ized bureaucracy.  The  Congress  is  past  due 
in  thoroughly  Investigating  the  radical  left 
for  purposes  of  considering  new  internal  se- 
curity legislation.  Communist  and  front 
groups  have  been  able  to  get  too  far  in  re- 
cent years  because  internal  security  laws 
have  been  rendered  Impotent  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  ! 

Sincerely,  | 

Strom  Thurmond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  the  primary  root  causes  of  the 
Los  Angeles  insyrrection — civil  disobedi- 
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ence  encouraged  by  the  administration 
and  civil  rights  leaders,  crime  respecta- 
bility fostered  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  penetration  and  exploita- 
tion of  civil  rights  causes  by  Communist 
elements. 

To  further  show  these  and  other  fac- 
tors figuring  in  these  dangerous  and 
shameful  events  in  a  city  where  integra- 
tion has  been  a  fact  of  life  for  years,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing materials  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks:  A 
column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the 
Evening  Star  and  Human  Events;  a  col- 
umn by  Thurman  Sensing;  an  editorial 
in  the  Greenville  News,  of  Greenville, 
S.C,  of  August  25;  an  editorial  from  the 
Victoria,  Tex.,  Advocate;  two  editorials 
from  the  Shreveport,  La.,  Times,  of  Au- 
gust 16  and  19;  an  editorial  from  the 
Keowee  Courier,  of  Walhalla,  S.C,  dated 
August  19;  a  column  by  Morrie  Ryskind 
in  the  News  &  Carrier,  of  Charleston, 
S.C,  of  August  24;  a  column  by  Don 
McLean  in  the  Spartanburg  Herald,  of 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  of  August  24;  a  col- 
umn by  William  S.  White  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  25;  an  analysis  in 
H'lman  Events  of  August  28;  a  column 
by  a  Negro  editor,  George  S.  Schuyler, 
in  Human  Events  of  August  28;  and  three 
articles  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
of  August  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letters, articles,  and  columns  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From   Human   Events,   Aug.   28,    1965] 

The  Los  Angeles  Riots:  Whose  Fault? 
(By   James   Jackson   Kilpatrick) 

All  week  long,  the  leading  bleeding  hearts 
of  the  Great  Society  have  been  wetting  down 
the  ashes  of  Los  Angeles  with  tears  for  the 
poor  oppressed.  We  have  been  fairly  awash 
in  tales  of  Watts,  the  palm-lined  "ghetto," 
with  its  unemployment,  its  crime.  Its  in- 
comes below  $4,000. 

"The  guilt  lies  on  us  all,"  said  one  lugubri- 
ous professor,  gazing  sadly  into  the  camera. 
And  he  began  to  talk  of  frustrations  that 
Just  had  to  find  catharsis. 

Twaddle.  The  guilt  for  this  criminal  an- 
archy in  Los  Angeles  Is  direct.  Immediate, 
and  personal,  as  guilt  must  always  be  If  the 
first  essentials  of  our  law  still  count  for  any- 
thing. And  if  guilt  is  to  be  extended  in  some 
sort  of  metaphysical  conjectxire,  then  let 
the  guilt  lie  squarely  upon  such  philosophers 
as  Martin  Luther  King  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

What  did  the  Negro  apologists  of  our  time 
expect?  How  could  they  have  been  surprised 
b"  these  events?  Have  they  never  heard  of 
the  harvest  that  Is  reaped  by  men  who  sow 
the  wind? 

For  the  past  5  years  or  more.  Dr.  King 
has  been  going  up  and  down  the  country, 
preaching  his  own  brand  of  ever-loving  an- 
archy. His  is  the  gospel  that  tells  his  simple- 
minded  people  to  violate  the  laws  they  feel 
in  their  hearts  to  be  wrong.  What  is  the 
guilt  that  lies  today  on  Martin  Luther  King? 

Dr.  King  Is  not  alone.  Over  this  same 
period,  we  have  seen  the  White  House  itself 
and  our  Central  Government  as  a  whole  con- 
tribute to  a  cynical  disrespect  for  old  Institu- 
tions. The  Constitution,  once  regarded  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  has  been  prog- 
ressively reduced  to  the  merest  scrap  of 
paper. 

This  Republic  was  founded  In  part,  at  least, 
upon  respect  for  the  ancient  rights  of  private 
property;  this  was  the  oldest  "human  right" 
of  them  all,  but  Congress  and  the  courts 
have  let  it  erode  away.     Is  it  any  wonder 


that  the  Los  Angeles  Insurrectionists  put 
private  property  to  the  torch? 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  American  Ne- 
gro has  been  singled  out  for  a  fulsome  solici- 
tude that  has  done  him  a  terrible  disservice. 
Through  every  conceivable  device  of  law  and 
poUtlcs,  the  Negro  has  been  artlficlally:>puffed 
up,  protected,  pampered,  wrapp^  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  excessively  admired.  He 
has  been  the  particular  object  of  public 
housing,  poverty  programs.  Job  preferment, 
and  aid  for  his  illegitimate  offspring.  In  the 
sanctified  name  of  "civil  rights,"  he  has 
been  excused  for  criminal  conduct  that  in 
any  other  set  of  facts  would  have  drawn  30 
days  on  the  roads. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
casting  precedent  to  the  winds,  pardons  hun- 
dreds of  trespassers,  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
and  violators  of  the  rights  of  other  men — 
pardons  them  with  a  wave  of  Judicial  wands. 
What  guilt  lies  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? 

It  is  high  time  In  this  country  to  cut 
through  the  fatty  sentimentality,  the  phony 
guilt,  the  couch-ridden  recriminations.  If 
rhetorical  questions  are  to  be  asked,  should 
we  not  inquire  if  the  status  of  the  Negro, 
a  century  after  emancipation.  Is  entirely  the 
fault  of  white  society?  Entirely?  Or  is  a 
large  part  of  this  squarely  the  fault  of  the 
Negro  people  themselves? 

It  is  said  that  the  Negro  has  been  kept 
down  by  the  devices  of  segregation,  and 
doubtless  there  is  truth  In  this.  But  the 
whole  of  the  proposition  never  is  examined. 
Were  all  Negroes  kept  dovm?  Or  were  many 
Negroes  too  lazy  to  get  up? 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  South  (it  is 
not  the  South  where  whole  cities  go  up  in  the 
flames  of  insurrection),  the  American  Negro 
has  had  two  generations  of  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity in  the  unsegregated  North  and  West. 
How  has  he  developed  the  opportunities  put 
before  him?  In  squalor,  in  apathy,  in  crime, 
in  cadging  off  "the  welfare,"  in  dropping  out 
of  integrated  schools,  in  breeding  swarms  of 
children  out  of  wedlock.  This  is  the  sorry 
record.  And  now,  in  Los  Angeles,  we  witness 
barbarian  hordes. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  Is  to  treat  the 
Negro  like  a  white  man.  God  knows  his  race 
has  done  little  enough  to  deserve  a  fate  so 
difficult  and  demanding.  This  is  to  expect  of 
the  Negro,  first  of  all,  work;  and  then  self- 
restraint;  obedience  to  law;  respect  for  au- 
thority; creative  imagination;  right  conduct. 
It  Is  to  expect  of  him  some  capacity  for 
leadership,  some  positive  contribution  to  the 
communities  he  lives  in,  some  sense  of  com- 
mon decency  In  the  maintenance  of  neigh- 
borhoods. This  is  the  white  man's  world — 
a  world  that  earns  Its  way,  accepts  respon- 
sibility, knows  failure,  knows  success,  and 
does  not  search  for  somewhere  else  to  lay  a 
personal  blame. 

Plenty  of  Negroes  have  shown  they  under- 
stand these  elementary  obligations.  Espe- 
cially m  the  South,  a  Negro  middle  class  is 
rising,  buying  property,  entering  public  life, 
setting  a  flne  example  of  civic  responsibility. 
Elsewhere  In  the  country,  examples  multiply 
of  Individual  excellence. 

If  only  the  do-gooders  will  stop  expecting 
too  much  of  the  Negro  too  soon.  If  only  they 
will  learn  that  pampering  and  special  privi- 
lege and  legislative  crutches  cannot  do  the 
job.  If  only  they  will  understand  that  the 
character  of  a  backward  people  cannot  be 
tempered  in  Molotov  cocktails. 

Respect  for  law,  respect  for  property,  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others — these  have  to 
come  first.  And  these  must  be  enforced  by 
the  courts  and  by  the  suddenly  stiffened  de- 
mands of  a  fed-up  society.  The  guilt  for 
these  outrages  lies  upon  individual  arsonists, 
hoodlums,  vandals,  thieves.  Try  them.  And 
then  turn  to  the  political  and  intellectual 
leaders  who  need  forgiveness  more.  They 
know  not  what  they  do. 
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The  left-liberals  are  still 

awr.y  the  Los  Angeles  riojts 
reaction  to  mistreatmen 
ing  out  when  combustib 
In   a  closed   place   with  !Jue 
allow  the  heat  to  build  iup 
to  carry  it  off. 

Finally  a  "spontaneous" 
the  fire  spreads  into  a  big 
anyone  knows  what  is 

But    this    isn't    quite    sa 
explanation. 

The  combustibles  were  ir 
'  trict  of  Los  Angeles  all  righl 
.   were   thousands   of   unem 
an   area   where   the   groweri 
hard-pressed  to  get  them 
And   there  were  other 
satisfied  persons  who  for 
other  had  been  disappoin 
Claus  hadn't  arrived  on 
antipoverty  money. 

But  the  combustion   was 
Somebody  struck   a   match 
flames  into  a  conflagration, 
son"  in  the  first  degree 
again  and  again  and  it  can 
other  places. 

Further,   even    a    left-liberal 
a  long  way  to  declare  the 
shooting  to  be  spontaneous 
much  evidence  of  organization 
tion. 

.    Some  of  them  say  that 
19   a   large   measure    becau^ 
southern  Negroes,  displaced 
nlzation  of  agriculture  and 
tion,  had  migrated  to  Callfor^ 
pis',    the   rationale   goes, 
when  they  failed  to  find  a 
one  they  had  left  behind. 

They  found  poverty  had 
and  there  was  no  work.  Anc 
Just  as  brutal  in  Loe  Angel 
in  the  cotton-growing  delta 
manifest  in  their  tendenc  j 
question  or  search  persons 
suspicious  manner. 

And  Chief  Parker  of  the 
Police  Department  Is  a  fellow 
in  enforcing  the  law  and 
suspects  knocking  his 
with  a  bottle  or  knocking 
with  a  brickbat,_tHow  bruljil 
man  get?) 

So,  the  left  liberals,  after 
to  blame  the  trouble  on  the 
But  this  doesn't  hold  up. 
By  reasonable  standards 
was  not  sociologically   "high 
like  many  other  areas  where 
no  such  strife,  the  Inliabitaqts 
from    unbearable    over? 
deprivation.      (Filth,    in 
overcome    by    cheap    ioap 
brooms,  mops,  and  rakes.) 
The  Watts  district  was 
Not   all   hopes    were  •'capabk 
overnight,  but  in  comparlsor 
migrants  of  the  thirties  wht:h 
beck  turned    Into   literature 
Wrath"  found  awaiting  then 
of   opportunity. 

But  it  didn't  occtu-  to  JoHn 
the  people  he  wrote  about,  t< 
Innocent  persons,  putting  thi 
building  they  could  reach  a 
they  didn't  burn. 

What  happened  was  thai 
number,  not  a  majority 
animals.  The  lawlessness 
the  personalities  of  most 
black,  came  to  the  surface 
hand  of  persons  bent  on 
of  the  situation. 

Almost  everyone,  from 
to  Mayor  Yorty,  expressed 
But  why  should  they  have 
In  a  self-indulgent,  over 
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Pre  ;ident  Johnson 

coi  iplete  surprise. 

1  leen  surprised? 

lndu|gent  society.  In 


which  many  lenders  had  taken  to  looking  the 
other  way  when  laws  were  broken  and  vio- 
lence committed  in  the  name  of  civil  rights, 
it  was  bound  to  happen  somewhere  sooner  or 
later. 

The  fact  that  it  happened  in  Watts  district 
of  Los  Angeles  merely  gives  Governor  Brown's 
fact-finding  committee  headed  by  former 
CIA  Director  John  McCone  something  be- 
sides sociological  factors  to  look  for  as  the 
Immediate  cau.se  for  the  outbreak. 

We  believe  President  Jolinson  was  as 
genuinely  surprised  and  shocked  as  his  re- 
marks to  a  gathering,  mainly  composed  of 
CiVil  rights  conferees,  on  the  White  House 
grounds  last  week  indicated.  After  all.  had 
his  administration  not  given  the  Negro 
leaders  all  they  had  asked  for  In  the  way  of 
rights  legislation,  and  even  more  hi'the  anti- 
poverty  bill? 

Was  he  not,  in  concert  with  them,  build- 
ing up  an  unbeatable  political  machine  in 
the  big  cities  with  heavy  concentrations  of 
Negro  population  and  paving  the  way  for 
Negro  domination  In  some  areas  of  the 
Sdnth?  Had  he  not  forced  local  police  and 
National  Guardsmen  to  protect  them  In  their 
demonstrations  and  intervened  in  their  be- 
half when  they  were  jailed  for  violation  of 
local  laws? 

It  is  oversimplification  to  Bay  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  got  out  of  hand  and 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  riots.  It  also  is 
over-simplification  to  absolve  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  leaders  and  supporters  of 
the  primary  blame  They  didn't  start  and 
run  the  riots,  but  they  made  it  possible  for 
others  to  do  so. 

If  properly  analyzed  and  evaluated,  the 
President's  surprise  and  shock,  bordering  on 
dismay,  should  result  in  two  or  three  con- 
clusions. 

One  is  that  he  and  others  tried  to  go  too 
far  and  too  fast  with  the  "revolution"  in 
which   the   Negroes   would   "overcome." 

Another  is  that  the  Negro  leaders  aren't 
by  any  means  satisfied  and  can  never  be,  for 
if  they  don't  keep  pressing  in  every  direction 
they  are  out. 

The  third  is  that  more  sinister  and  more 
dangerous  elements  than  anyone  involved 
has  heretofore  been  willing  tc  admit  have 
seized  the  initiative  and  leadership  of  the 
Negro  revolution. 

If  the  investigators  look  long  and  hard 
enough  they  may  find  the  "movement"  has 
become  an  insurrection  and  to  "overcome" 
means  to  overthrow. 

Behind  the  Los  Angeles  Riot 
(By  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Southern  States  Industrial  Council) 

Coming  only  days  after  the  Federal  voting 
rights  bin  was  enacted  Into  law,  rioting  by  a 
Negro  mob  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  fear- 
some proof  of  the  danger  of  encouraging  any 
single  element  of  the  Nation's  population  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  above  the  law. 

Looted  stores,  smashed  shop  windows,  . 
burned  automobiles,  and  injured  police  and 
firemen  represent  a  grim  harvest  for  those 
who  have  encouraged  some  Americans  to  en- 
gage In^  civil  disobedience  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
law.  The  country  should  feel  thankful  that 
more  such  mob  violence  has  not  already  been 
felt  in  this  land.  However,  the  likelihood  is 
that  such  terrible  scenes  will  be  repeated 
unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
others  in  high  Federal  authority  do  not  cease 
their  encouragement  of  anarchist  elements. 

The  same  day  that  the  Negro  mob  went  on 
a  rampage  in  Los  Angeles,  demonstrators 
against  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  lay  down  on 
railroad  tracks  in  another  part  of  California 
and  attempted  to  block  passage  of  a  troop 
train.  These  two  actions — the  mob  scene  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  impeding  of  a  troop 
train— ^are  directly  related. 

If  good  Americans  want  to  know  who  to 
blame    for    civil   disobedience,    they   should 


know  where  to  look.  President  Johnson  is  on 
record  as  saying  that  people  have  a  right  to 
march  and  to  demonstrate.  Time  and  again 
communities  In  Southern  States  have  been 
afflicted  by  hordes  of  beatnik  marchers,  in 
Amerlcus,  Ga.,  for  example,  one  of  the  march 
leaders  threatened  to  "tear  down  the  town" 
If  the  cjemar.ds  of  the  marchers  were  not 
met.  When  southern  communities  such  :;s 
Bogalusa,  La.,  attempt  to  curb  demonL-tra- 
tlons  that  threaten  violence  and  community 
strife,  they  are  blocked  by  the  Federal  courts 
and  by  other  Federal  agencies.  It  is  clear 
that  the  powers-that-be  in  Washington  in- 
tend to  protect  agftators  who  camp  in 
southern  cottrthouses  and  other  public  build- 
ings and  resist  lawful  demands  that  they 
leave.  Othei^demonstrators  are  allowed  to 
camp  at  the  entrance  of  the  White  Hoiiie 
and  are  gently  treated.  * 

Of  course,  when  the  Washington  demon- 
strators get  too  close  for  comfort,  as  dur- 
ing the  recent  march  on  the  Capitol  Buila- 
ing,  they  are  rounded  up  and  put  in  police 
vans.  This  is  the  double  standard  in  action; 
it  is  all  right  if  demonstrators  invade  a 
State  courthouse  down  South,  but  they  are 
not  permitted  to  invade  the  Capitol.  How 
Such  a  hypocritical  difference  Jn  procedure 
can  be  rationalized  it  is  truly  impossible  to 
understand. 

Clergymen  have  often  lent  their  encour- 
agement and  presence  to  street  demonstra- 
tions. Religious  organizations,  such  as  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  have  financed 
the  training  of  participants.  Time  and 
again  civil  rights  leaders  have  said  fhat 
when  people  consider  a  law  unjust,  they 
don't  need  to  obey  it.  How  much  more  en- 
couragement do  the  lawbreakers  need? 

One  of  the  worst  things  Mr.  Johnson  !s 
doing  is  spreading  the  notion  that  some  ele- 
ments in  the  Nation  are  to  be  petted  on 
every  occasion  and  to  consider  themselves 
exempt  from  punishment.  To  create  a  priv- 
ileged class  of  agitators  and  demonstrators 
is  to  Invite  the  gravest  kind  of  trouble,  a 
sample  of  which  was  given  in  Los  Angeles 
Nor  did  Mr.  Johnson  help  promote  decent 
conditions  In  America  when  he  addressed  a 
crowd  of  college  students  on  th»  White  Hou.-e 
lawn  in  recent  weeks,  calling  them  "fellow 
revolutionaries." 

It  Is  fashionable  in  liberal  circles  to  heap 
praise  on  the  word  "revolution"  aud  to  ur^e 
young  people  to  be  revolutionary  in  their 
thinking  and  In  their  actldns.  But  the  real 
meaning  of  revolution  was  spelled  out  in 
the  actions  of  the  rioters  in  Los  Angeles 
August  11.  To  be  revolutionary  is  to  throw 
rocks  at  policemen,  to  toss  Molotov  cock- 
tails at  passing  automobiles,  to  break  into 
stores  and  steal  things,  to  set  fires  and 
threaten  the  lives  of  people.  That's  revo- 
lutionary action. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  too  busy 
trying  to  get  illiterates  registered— those 
who  couldn't  read  the  law  If  they  wanted 
to  do  so.  It  Is  trying  to  create  a  captive 
voting  bloc  among  those  with  no  idea  of 
what  is  good  government.  It  hopes  to  be- 
come the  political  master  of  a  new  proletar- 
iat. '#ut  the  likelihood  U  that  It  will  only 
turn  loose  this  dangerous  proletariat  on  re- 
spectable communities.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened In  Los  Angeles. 

(From  the  Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate] 
Reaping  the  Whirlwind 

What  has  happened  In  Los  Angeles,  what.  - 
has  threatened  to  take  place  on  the  same 
terrible  scale  of  wholesale  death  and  destruc- 
tion In  Chicago,  in  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where, follows  the  long  deterioration  of  law 
and  order  which  has  been  going  on  in  this 
country  under  the  guise  of  civil  disobedience 
Just  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 

To  all  of  those  clergymen  who  have  been 
preaching  and  practicing  civil  disobedience, 
to  all  of  those  demonstrators  who  have  Jour- 
neyed far  from  their  own  homes  to  parade 
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with  accusing  banners  through  the  South, 
to  all  of  those  civil  rights  leaders  who  have 
counseled  nonviolence  yet  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  Insurrection  by  their  own  actions, 
the  holocaust  In  Los  Angeles  must  bear  this 
message — look  In  your  own  backyards  and 
see  what  you  have  wrought! 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  the  lesson  which  should  have  been 
learned  at  such  cost  In  Los  Angeles  has  not 
been  learned  at  all.  Already  the  pattern  of 
rationalization  and  palliation  which  has  been 
tised  so  often  In  the  past  is  emerging  from 
the  pall  of  black  smoke  which  still  hangs 
over  the  City  of  the  Angels — blame  the 
police,  blame  society,  blame  the  misery  and 
frustrations  of  life  In  Negro  ghettos,  blame 
anything  and  anybody  except  the  Negroes 
themselves. 

This  erupilon  of  hate  and  bloody  insurrec- 
tion has  been  in  the  making  ever  since  de- 
fiance of  law  and  order  In  the  name  of  civU 
rights  began  making  Itself  apparent  In  thif 
country  early  In  1963.  What  happened  In 
Los  Angeles  had  nothing  to  do  with  civil 
rights.  It  was  arson  and  murder  and  rob- 
bery and  looting  on  a  scale  comparable  with 
the  New  'Tork  draft  riots  in  1863 — and  It  must 
be  dealt  with  as  such. 

One  development  that  is  truly  alarming 
In  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  Is  the  time  It 
required  for  the  forces  of  law  and  order  to 
achieve  even  a  semblance  of  control  over 
rioting  and  bloodshed  and  destruction  which 
had  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  civil  war. 
The  Negro  mobs  were  able  to  support  their 
reign  of  terror  over  a  whole  area  of  Los  An- 
geles from  Wednesday  night  through  Sat- 
urday night  in  spite  of  all  control  the  State 
of  California  could  bring  to  bear. 

Pull-blown  insurrections  of  this  kind 
must  be  shut  off  at  the  source  before  they 
can  take  on  the  proportions  of  wholesale  re- 
volt and  chaos. 

Whatever  methods  are  required  to  bring 
about  the  prompt  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  must  be  mobilized  promptly  and  de- 
cisively— no  problems  can  be  settled  and 
no  solutions  can  be  achieved  In  the  ter- 
roristic tumult  of  death  and  destruction. 

(Prom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  Aug.  16, 

1965) 

The  Pattern  of  Anabcht 

The  horrible  and  bloody  Insurrection  In 
Lios  Angeles — which  has  taken  a  reported  34 
lives,  wounded  more  than  800,  and  resulted 
in  some  2,800  arrests  and  an  estimated  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  In  damage  from 
fire,  vandalism  and  looting — Is  simply 
anarchy. 

The  same  thing  Is  true,  on  a  lesser  scale,  of 
the  rioting  in  Chicago  and  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  of  the  spread  of  ambush  type  of  murder 
and  general  violence  In  California  cities  ad- 
jacent to  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  anarchy  also  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  at 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  In  the  Harlem  and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  sections  of  New  York  a 
year  to  2  years  ago  when  mobs  of  Negroes 
destroyed  sections  of  cities  by  fire  and  gen- 
eral vandalism.  State  officials  of  both  New 
Yark  and  New  Jersey  described  the  outbreaks 
there  as  "anarchy" — destruction,  or  at- 
tempted destruction,  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  enforce  laws. 

The  seriousness  of  the  Los  Angeles  situ- 
ation— and  somewhat  related  situations  spo- 
radically around  the  Nation — must  not  be 
underestimated.  In  Los  Angeles  there  Is  no 
trouble  about  lnteg^»l  housing,  about 
voting  rights,  about  nvRIiscrlmlnatory  em- 
ployment, or  about  where  Negroes  can  attend 
schools.  Many  public  and  political  party  of- 
ficials all  over  the  State  of  California  are 
Negroes,  many  of  them  elected  to  public 
posts  and  others  elected  to  high  posts  in  po- 
litical parties  or  civic  organizations. 

The  rebellion  was  against  law  and  order 
and  legal  civic  authority. 


In  the  Nation  everything  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  guarantee  to  the  Negro  to 
enable  him  legitimately  to  move  forward  and 
upward  economically  and  socially  and  In 
civic  affairs  has  been  granted  through  the 
1964  CivU  Rights  Act  and  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

But,  there  is  Negro  refusal  to  adhere  to 
the  paths  set  even  by  these  Federal  laws. 
There  is  spontaneous  violence;  also  orga- 
nized violence;  and  some  see  this  organiza- 
tion of  violence  as  not  necessarily  localized 
by  any  means  but  as  part  of  a  program  which 
some  would  spread  throughout  the  country. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  who  certainly 
stands  tall  in  any  group  demanding  equality 
of  opportunity,  equality  of  public  facilities, 
and  an  end  to  discrimination  of  any  kind 
against  Negroes,  said  in  North  Carolina  last 
Saturday  night.  In  discussing  the  Los  Angeles 
horror: 

"Sinister  forces  in  the  country  are  trying 
to  set  race  against  race  and  class  against 
class  with  the  ruthless  objective  of  over- 
throwing the  Government.  In  this  danger- 
ous situation  we  need  new  tough  laws,  as 
well  as  a  great  spiritual  awakening  in  Amer- 
ica." 

He  said  he  believes  the  Negro  riots  In  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Massachusetts  are 
"only  the  beginning — a  dress  rehearsal  for 
revolution." 

In  Los  Angeles,  one  public  official  seems  to 
stand  out  above  all  others  so  far  as  public 
statements  that  we  have  seen  are  concerned. 
He  is  Police  Chief  William  Parker,  interna- 
tionally noted  for  his  competence  and  ef- 
ficiency, for  his  calmness,  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  racial  discrimination  of  any  kind. 

"A  campaign  around  the  country  to  dis- 
credit police  has  had  some  success."  he  said. 
"The  people  of  the  Nation  must  get  behind 
their  police  forces,  behind  their  law  enforce- 
ment authorities.  Instead  of  deserting  them 
every  time  a  racial  angle  enters  into  local 
violence." 

Then  someone  popped  up  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Aren't  you  reading  racial  overtones 
Into  this  (Los  Angeles)   situation?" 

"I'm  not  reading  anything  Into  anything," 
replied  Chief  Parker.  "This  Instirrectlon  is 
In  and  by  an  area  that  Is  98  percent  Negro 
and  the  other  2  percent  nonwhlte.  That  Is 
simple  fact." 

The  Los  Angeles  violence  started  when 
police  sought  to  arrest  a  Negro  druriken 
driver  in  Watts,  an  area  of  some  42  square 
mUes  (which  would  be  the  equivalent, 
roughly,  of  5  miles  by  8 ',4  miles  in  dimen- 
sions)   and   were   attacked  by   Negroes. 

That  has  been  the  situation  over  the 
country — If  a  policeman,  even  a  Negro  police- 
man— seeks  to  arrest  a  Negro,  in  a  solidly 
Negro  area,  violence  seems  almost  certain  to 
break  out.  In  one  city.  Negroes  blocked 
police  and  firemen  trying  to  rescue  a  dying 
baby  from  a  house.  In  Los  Angeles  more 
2,000  fires  were  set. 

In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Negroes  and  whites 
sought  to  stop  a  U.S.  troop  train  last  week 
carrying  forces  to  a  port  to  embark  to  Viet- 
nam. When  a  Negro  woman  hanging  on  to 
the  side  of  a  car  platform  was  pulled  loose  by 
a  policeman,  she  let  loose  with  charges  of 
"police   brutality." 

Mayor  Torty  of  Los  Angeles,  as  strong  a 
friend  as  Negroes  have  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
stood  behind  his  police  force.  He  denounced 
those  who  talked  of  police  brutality  and  gave 
orders  to  Chief  Parker  to  have  his  men  shoot 
to  kill  In  their  own  protection, 

Lt.  Gov.  Glenn  M.  Anderson  of  California, 
Acting  Governor,  told  the  Guard  com- 
manders that  If  it  took  shooting  to  quell 
the  anarchistic  outbreak,  the  Guard  was  to 
shoot.  It  did.  Undoubtedly  It  Inflicted  far 
more  casualties  among  the  Insiirrectlonists 
than  did  the  police. 

In  all  of  these  cases  now,  whether  It  is 
Los  Angeles,  or  Calcago,  or  Springfield,  Mass., 


there  are  frank  and  repeated  charges  from 
public  leaders  of  all  types  that  outsiders  play 
a  major  part  In  instigating   local  violence. 

The  Times  pointed  out  some  time  ago  that 
wherever  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  went,  vio- 
lence seemed  to  follow  at  some  later  period; 
that  often  this  violence  was  a  type  figura- 
tively to  make  blood  ooze  from  the  steps  of 
King.  He  was  In  Los  Angeles  not  long  ago, 
and  Chicago,  too.  The  Selma  trouble  fol- 
lowed his  appearance  there.  And  what  Is 
true  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  has  been 
true  of  James  Farmer  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE) — here  in  Louisiana 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  King  now  says  he  will 
return  to  Los  Angeles  today,  although  Cali- 
fornia Governor  Brown  urged  him  to  stay 
away. 

One  encouraging  thing  In  all  of  It  is  the 
manner  in  which  some  Negro  leaders  at  loca^ 
levels  around  the  Nation  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  their  national  leaders  mean 
only  trouble  for  everyone. 

In  Amerlcus,  Ga.,  a  few  days  ago,  Sammy 
Mahone,  Negro  local  leader  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC), 
said  after  the  troubles  there: 

"We've  been  operating  successfully  for  3 
years.  Now,  we  have  got  to  find  some  way  to 
clean  up  the  mess  Dr.  King  Is  leaving  behind. 
They  (Dr.  King's  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference)  have  got  our  Negroes  brain- 
washed with  big  promises  but  there  Is  plenty 
of  us  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  him." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  In  a  survey  of 
some  of  the  southern  cities  where  Dr.  King's 
presence  has  been  followed  by  bloody  vio- 
lence, quoted  Paul  Anthony,  field  director 
of  the  blracial  Southern  Regional  Council,  a 
group  based  at  Atlanta  to  study  race  rela- 
tions, as  saying  that  local  Negro  leaders  were 
"getting  sick"  of  the  "personality  cult"  or 
"one  man  leadership"  of  Dr.  King. 

In  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  where  there  was 
terrible  and  bloody  violence  a  while  back, 
local  Negro  leaders  say  they  don't  want  to 
ever  see  Dr.  King  again. 

"He  left  St.  Augustine  a  sick  city,"  said 
one. 

"He  and  his  organization  put  the  screws  on 
us  tight,"  said  R.  B.  Hayllng,  a  St.  Augustine 
Negro  dentist  and  originally  a  King  lieu- 
tenant. "He  walked  out  and  left  us  without 
even  ball  money." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
over  the  Nation  In  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  uprising  against,  and 
an  ever-Increasing  opposition  to  law  and 
order,  and  those  officially  entrusted  to  en- 
force it.  This  does  not  mean  racial  matters 
alone;  it  applies  to  all  forms  of  crime,  but 
much  of  the  Increase  in  crime  Is  racial  and 
stems  from  racial  troubles.  The  FBI  records 
show  this. 

In  Chicago,  a  bloody  battle  broke  out  when 
policemen  entered  a  building  to  make  an 
arrest  and  a  Negro  woman  standing  at  the 
door  shouted:  "He  (a  policeman)  touched 
me,"  The  policeman's  coat  sleeve  had  grazed 
her  arm.  The  Negro  slogan  seems  to  be 
"Touch  me  not"  in  the  big  cities  where  law 
enforcement  Is  concerned. 

Billy  Graham  says  thafr  Congress  should 
drop  all  other  proposed  laws  it  has  pending 
and  ttirn  its  full  attention  to  restoration  of, 
and  respect  for,  law  and  order  In  this  coun- 
try. He  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  presumably 
white  gun  murderers  such  as  those  In  Ala- 
bama and  Louisiana  as  well  as  Negro  gun 
murders  in  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

But  the  anarchistic  outbreaks  have  been  of 
the  type  now  found  in  Los  Angeles.  Unless 
these  are  stopped,  and  stopped  quickly,  Billy 
Graham's  words  at  the  start  of  this  editorial 
may  prove  far  too  prophetically  true. 

The  Los  Angeles  battle  area  is  not  a  ghetto. 
It  has  hundreds  of  brick  or  stucco  bunga- 
lows with  front  and  rear  landscaped  yards 
and  facing  boulevard-type  paved  streets.    It 
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The  Reverend  Dr.  Billy 
tionally  noted  evangelist, 
the  magnitude  of  the  Los 
of  Negro  anarchy  was 
nists,  as  have  been  similar 
cities  as  Chicago,  Rochester, 
Springfield,  Mass.     He  says 
miinists  in  Negro  riots  are 
arq  racial  sparks  the  Comznu 
fuel  In  "dress  rehearsal  for 
tion." 

"Think  what  it  would  be 
tions  as  Los  Angeles  broke 
cities  in  the  United  Stat«s 
bd  said. 

The  evangelist  appeals  foi 
lessness  all  over  the  Nation 
of  respect  for  constituted 

Former  President 
Los  Angeles  Insurrection  dl( 
"In  a  vacuum"  but  as  part 
"atmosphere  of  lawlessness' 
credo  of   civil   righters   thai 
obey  laws  they  like  but 
dislike. 

The   Reverend   Martin 
abandoning  all  pretense  that 
outbreak   of   anarchy   had 
with  lack  of  civil  rights  for 
area,  says  a  major  cause  of 
against   lan^  and   order   is 
of  Negroes;"  that   Negroes 
because  of  the  social 
tional  plight  of  so  many  of 
always  seems  to  be  present 
fore  or  Immediately  after 
lence,  including  killings, 
los  Angeles  before  the  ou 
back  there  while  the  shootin  ; 
on.    He  has  at  least  attaine< 
what  seems  to  be  his  real 
where  in  his  racial  activities 
on  television  three  to  six 
each  of  the  three  national  TV 

Times  columnist 
points  out  on  this  page 
Negro  wants  to  be   accepter  t 
world  he  must  also  accept 
and  all  that  it  represents— 
getting  ahead  as  well  as  the 
move  upward^'  the 
to  each  other.    If  the  Negro 
objective   of    acceptance — of 
in  the  white  world,  like  a 
Kllpatrlck  points  out.  then 
has  the  right  to  expect  the 
for  what  he  gets:  to  learn 
practice  obedience  to  law; 
for  authority;  to  use  his 
tion.  and  to  practice  right 
daUyllfe. 

yhe    Times    urges    that 
article  be  read  carefully, 
out  is  not  all  that  needs  to 
but  he  has  touched  on  a  ph 
racial  problem,  especially  In 
pects.  that  Negroes  themselves 
stand  and  that  their  white 
Ing  those  in  the  Federal 
try  to  teach  them. 

The  white  man  did  not  _ 
social,  political  and  civic  s 
having    somebody    give 
thrpugh  passage  of  laws.    He 
worked  for  it.    He  lived,  as  a 
life  to  gain  it.    To  blame  thi 
on  slavery  of  100  years  ago 
guilt  comprex  for  ancestral 
lous  way — unless,  as  the  Wall 
says,   "we  are  prepared   to 
possible  proposition  that  we 
are    guilty    for    every    cruel 
throughout  the  eons  of  huijia 
The  white  status  In  the 
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built  by  white  people  who  worked  for  every- 
thing they  received.  They  cut  trees  to  make 
both  homes  and  farmland.  They  hauled 
stones  and  dug  wells  and  dammed  creeks 
to  conserve  water.  Many  failed  and  quit 
and  many  others  had  failures  and  started 
over  again  and  succeeded. 

It  is  this  simple  American  bootstrap  les- 
son— of  pulling  yourself  up  by  your  own 
bootstraps  if  there  is  no  other  way — that 
must  be  learned  today  not  merely  by  the 
Negro,  but  by  the  horde  of  white  civil  righters 
who  have,  with  such  horribly  bloody  results 
in  many  instances,  convinced  Negroes  that 
everything  that  the  white  man  has  because 
he  worked  for  it  is  going  to  come  to  the 
Negro  simply  through  demanding  it. 

There  are  thousands  of  Negroes  in  this 
country  who  are  successful  in  business,  in 
industry  and  in  the  professions.  There  is  a 
Negro  in  Chicago  who  owns  a  business  doing 
$10  million  gross  per  pear.  He  was  born  on 
a  south  Louisiana  plantation  and  bad  only 
a  few  years  of  the  synthetic  education  avail- 
able to  Negro  children  40  years  ago.  But 
there  was  something  in  him  that  sprang  forth 
as  his  immature  years  passed  and  made  him 
seek  and  earn  fo^'hlmself  as  the  mature  years 
came. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  certainly  could 
never  be  accused  of  leaning  to  any  side  ex- 
cept the  Negro's  in  any  racial  matter,  points 
out  that  the  Negro  section  of  Los  Angeles 
known  as  Watts,  where  the  anarchistic  in- 
surrection took  place.  Is  an  area  where  "most 
'  of  the  Negroes  live.  In  neighborhoods  that 
*  would  represent  the  dream  of  suburban  bliss 
to  Harlem  Negroes."  There  are  poverty 
pockets  in  Watts,  but  to  refer  to  the  horror 
there  as  just  another  ghetto  riot  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

What  of  the  thousands  of  Negro  families 
living  in  modern  homes  in  Watts  with  land- 
scaped yards  and  facing  oiv  first  class 
streets? 

What  have  they  done  to  make  all  of  Watts 
a  respectable  community? 

What  have  they  done  to  halt  crime  at 
their  doorst«ps? 

During  the  past  3  months  felonious 
crimes  such  as  rape,  murder  or  attempted 
murder,  and  felonious  assault  have  averaged 
more  than  330  per  month — more  than  1.000 
in  3  months — in  Watts.  What  have  Negro 
or  white  leaders  done  about  this? 

So  far  as  we  can  find  out — absolutely 
nothing. 

What  is  needed  is  for  civil  rights  leaders 
everywhere — Negroes  and  whites — especially 
white  ministers  who  naturally  spread  an  arira 
of  prestige  when  they  march  in  the  stre&ts — 
to  start  telling  the  Negro  the  truth;  that 
very  few  persons  in  this  world  get  anywhere 
except  through  their  own  efforts;  that  no 
race  and  no  nation  can  UveLwith  a  society 
where  each  person  is  permftted  to  choose 
the  laws  he  will  obey  and  dreobey  laws  he 
does  not  like:  that  if  the  Negro  is  to  be 
accepted  Into  the  white  man's  world  he  must 
accept  that  world  and  all  that  goes  with  It.  . 

There  must  be  an  end  quickly  to  Martin 
Luther  King's  philosophy  of  obeying  laws  you 
like  and  di^beying  laws  you  dislike.  There 
must  be  art  end  quickly  to  white  leadership 
that  follows  in  his  steps  without  the  slight- 
est idea  of  where  he  is  leading.  There  must 
be  an  uprising  especially  among  Negro  lead- 
ership. One  Negro  minister  in  Dallas  al- 
ready has  spoken  forth  vehemently  and  very 
much  along  the  lines  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  bring  forth  In  this  editorial.  One  other 
in  Los  Angeles  has  taken  a  sl<nilar  tack.  We 
have  not  read  of  other  Negro  ministers  fol- 
lo^rlng  such  courses. 

Nor  have  we  read  of  white  ministers  mov- 
ing for^rd  courageously  to  tell  the  Negro — 
and  his  white  supporters — the  real  truth  that 
needs  to  be  told;  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Billy  Graham. 

The  Negro  needs  white  help.  He  must  be 
given  It.     But  it  must  be  help  built  on  law 


and  order  and  both  personal  and  race  re- 
sponsibility. The  white  world  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  help  him  so  long  as  he  refuses  to 
recognize  that  the  road  of  life  always  is  up- 
hill for  virtually  everyone  and  no  one  gains 
the  peak  by  simply  demanding  It. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star] 

Viewpoint:  King  Helps  the  Communists 

It  Is  about  time  that  somebody  pointed 
out  that  Martin  Luther  King,  the  trouble- 
making  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  is  now 
giving  invaluable  aid  and  support  to  the 
plans  and  programs  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Last  week  King  stated  that  the  time  h.ns 
come  now  to  Involve  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  with  the  prob- 
lems of  war  in  Vietnam.  "It  Is  worthless 
to  talk  about  Integrating."  said  King,  "if 
there  is  no  world  to  integrate  in."  This  line 
comes  straight  out  of  the  Communist  book. 

The  fundamental  line  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  and  all  over  the 
world  is  simple  enough.  "If  you  don't  yive 
In  to  us.  we  will  threaten  you  with  nuclear 
war."  This  threat  lies  behind  every  Com- 
munist policy  and  every  Communist  aggres- 
sion, in  Vietnam,  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, In  Cuba,  and  everywhere  else  In  the 
world. 

President  Johnson  has  proved  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  as  President  Kennedy 
proved  in  Cuba,  that  there  is  only  one  way 
to  meet  the  advance  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  that  is  to  stop  It — with  arms  11 
necessary. 

Now.  King,  the  president  of  the  "South- 
ern Christian  Leadersmp  Conference,"  has 
decided  that  American  Nggroes  should  op- 
pose Mr.  Johnson  in  his  attempts  to  stop 
Communist  aggression.  And  In  the  name 
of  civil  rights. 

Neither  King  nor  any  other  American 
Negro  will  have  any  civil  rights  if  the  Com- 
munists succeed  in  their  plans  to  take  over 
country  after  country  until  they  reach  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  What  civil 
rights  do  the  colored  peoples  or  the  white 
people  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  have  now? 
None.     None  whatsoever. 

Martin  Luther  King  has  won  sympathy 
and  support  of  millions  of  Americans  in  re- 
cent years  in  his  peaceful  efforts  to  drama- 
tize the  deprivation  of  many  American  Ne- 
groes of  their  rights  as  American  citizens. 
But  nothing  could  harm  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  more  than  to  line  them  up  with  Com- 
munist policies  and  Communist  alms  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba  or  any 
other  place  where  communism  seeks  to  ccm- 
quer  and  rule.  * 

[From  the  Keowee  Courier ,jljvalhalla,  .SC. 
August   19,   196ql 
Like  Hell  It  Is 

During  the  past  several  months  marches, 
demonstrations,  and  riots  have  swept  across 
the  Nation's  headlines,  and  apparently  be- 
cause t.'iey  occurred  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana 
the  public  has  been  indoctrinated  with  the 
idea  that  the  underlying  cause  is  denial  of 
this  right  or  that  right.  , 

It  would  seem  the  national  press,  tele- 
vision, and  radio  intentionally  overlook  the 
fact  that  a  civil  rights  law  has  been  passed, 
and  that  grievances  now  should  rightfully 
be  settled  in  the  courts;  not  in  the  streets. 

However,  last  week  rioting  (the  likes  of 
which  Americus.  Ga.,  and  Bogalusa,  La.,  have 
never  seen)  broke  loose  in  such  clean-living 
places  as  Los  Angr>s.  Calif.,  and  Chicago. 
111. 

The  reason,  according  to  a  majority  of 
national  TV  commentators  we  have  heard, 
can   be  attributed  to  the  temperature. 

None  of  them  bothered  to  speculate  as  to 
wh^  the  same  temperature  In  Los  Angeles 
didn't  caufe  a  white  riot,  a  Chinese  riot,  a 
Mexican  riot,  or  even  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  riot. 


When,  oh,  when  is  the  President  of  this 
country  going  to  realize  that  he  Is  employing 
race  against  race  to  create  a  monster  that 
eventually  will  devour  both  himself  and  the 
Nation  he  so  ploiisly  loves — that  the  solu- 
tion to  all  the  Ills  he  "dreamed  of  as  a  boy" 
^I'ould  then  go  down  the  drain  like  the  last 
gurgle  of  a  Saturday  night  bath. 

When  Is  it  to  be  realized  by  the  national 
administration,  and  some  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  as  well,  that  the  seeds  of  a 
revolution  have  been  planted  and  are  grow- 
ing under  the  blessing  of  their  benevolence. 

Prolongation  In  office  has  never  been  that 
important — and  to  us  it  will  never  be. 

Is  it  so  hard  for  the  American  public  to 

wake  up  and  realize  that  the  encouraging 

of  demonstrations  In  the  South  by  suppos- 
edly responsible  government  officials  in 
Wrshlngton  has  now  already  sown  the  whirl- 
wind that  the  entire  Nation  is  soon  to  reap? 

Samples  of  the  harvest  have  already 
sprouted  In  New  York,  In  Philadelphia,  in 
Cleveland,  in  St.  Louis,  and  even  in  Wash- 
ington Itself — and  now  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  again. 

In  Washington  two  weeks  ago  there  was 
a  demonstration  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  climax  of  the  affair  was  a 
march  of  demonstrators  on  the  Capitol. 
Police  broke  it  up.  as  they  rightly  should 
have  done,  and  to  their  credit  they  weren't 
gentle  about  't  either.  They  tossed  resisting 
demonstrators  Into  paddy  wagons  like  cord- 
wood. 

What  Irritates  us  Is  the  administration 
viewpoint : 

In  Washington,  It  is  necessary.  In  Ala- 
bama  or  Louisiana,   it   Is   police   brutality. 

Demonstrations  in  the  South  that  have 
fermented  Into  riots  have  been  passed  off 
by  Government  leaders,  even  Including  the 
President  himself,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as 
simply  being  "the  American  way." 
'  Like  hell  it  Is. 

It  Is  the  Algerian  way,  perhaps.  It  may 
be  the  Congolese  way  where  history  has 
seen  human  beings  hamstring  or  gut  other 
human  beings  in  a  frenzy  of  mob  action 
and  nothingness. 

But  by  all  that's  holy,  and  In  spite  of  the 
ill-considered  words  that  waft  out  of  offl- 
clal  Washington,  it  is  not  the  American 
way. 

And  how  long,  dear  God,  how  long  must 
it  be  before  the  Great  Society  liberals  and 
their  bleeding  heart  faction  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  realize  that  when  you  plant 
cockle  burrs  they  don't  come  up  roses. 

Must  the  Nation  continue  to  be  deluded 
by  the  sanctimonious  mouthings  out  of 
Washington.  Must  the  South,  which  In  spite 
of  lis  faults  (and  it  has  them  too),  continue 
to  be  defamed  when  not  only  Its  whites,  but 
its  responsible  and  thinking  Negroes  as  well, 
could  testify  with  sincerity  that  the  many 
problems  must  be  settled  in  the  human 
heart — not  In  the  streets. 

With  the  terrible  ordeal  of  Los  Angeles 
etched  on  the  political  minds,  can  President 
Johnson,  Vice  President  Humphrey,  and  the 
thus  far  arm-twisted,  me-too  Congress  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  in  the  South  when  they  now  have 
llfe-and-death  proof  that  the  remainder  of 
the  N.Uion  must  share  the  folly  of  their 
vlndlctiveness? 

Is  the  American  public  sufficiently  naive 
at  this  late  date  to  swallow  the  theory  that 
excessive  temperature  y/ns  a  deciding  factor 
In  what  happened  at  Los  Angeles? 

OfRcial  temperatures  recorded  the  same  day 
the  Los  Angeles  riot  started  showed  that 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  had  a  reading  of  100°.  Yet 
there  was  no  Indian  uprising.  Not  a  single 
Navajp  went  on  the  warpath.  Not  one  wig- 
wam was  burned  In  the  red  man's  ghetto. 

In  most  parts  of  the  South  things  are 
changing,  and  in  most  cases  responsible 
Negroes  and  whites  are  attempting  to  bring 
it  about  m  the  human  heart;  not  through 


"nonviolent"  violence  in  the  street.  They 
know  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  even 
encouraged  from  Washington,  means  that  all 
men — not  just  one  segment — must  suffer. 

The  administration  has  in  fact  created  It- 
self a  monster — a  creature  it  can  no  longer 
control.  It  is  riding  a  tiger  from  which  it 
cannot  dismount.  If  It  does,  the  tiger  will 
devour  it  too. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 
Aug.  24.  1965] 

The  Riot  Apologists 
(By  Morrle  Rysklnd) 
(Editor's  Note. — Morrle  Rysklnd,  a  syndi- 
cated newspaper  columnist.  Is  a  resident  of 
Los  Angeles.) 

If  Los  Angeles  newscasters  have  been  unc- 
tuously self-righteous  in  describing  racial 
outbreaks  and  accompanying  police  brutality 
In  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  It  was  because 
they  knew  It  couldn't  happen  here. 

We  have  been  proud  of  our  race  relations. 
Neither  the  ballot  nor  the  front  of  the  bus 
Is  denied  a  man  because  of  his  color.  Black 
and  white  attend  the  same  colleges,  study  in 
the  same  classes  and  play  together  on  the 
same  varsity. 

Some  of  the  richest  Negroes  In  America — 
and  that  means  the  world — have  made  their 
wealth  here  in  business,  the  arts,  and  the 
professions.  Our  popular  postmaster  is 
colored,  as  are  a  number  of  our  judges. 
Members  of  the  race  hold  Important  elective, 
as  well  as  appointive,  posts  and  occupy  many 
of  our  civil  service  jobs. 

In  sports  and  the  entertainment  world, 
their  talents  are  highly  respected — and  paid 
for.  Names  like  Maury  Wills,  Junior  Gilliam, 
Eddie  Anderson  (Jack  Benny's  Rochester), 
Lena  Home,  Sammy  Davis.  Jr.,  and  the  late 
Nat  King  Cole  tell  the  story. 

No,  it  couldn't  happen  here — but  It  has. 
What  sparked  it  was  a  routine  arrest  of  a 
suspected  drunken  driver  (he  has  since 
pleaded  guilty,  incidentally) — something 
that  happens  every  day,  alas,  to  whites  in 
white  communities. 

But  this  was  a  colored  man,  and  it  was  in  a 
colored  community — so  It  became  "police 
brutality"  and  triggered  an  anarchistic  holo- 
caust of  shooting  and  looting. 

Some  of  the  professional  Negro  leaders — 
and  their  bleeding-heart  white  allies — who 
attempted  earlier  to  stop  the  savagery  and 
were  repulsed  by  their  "followers" — have 
formed  committees  and  are  asking  that  city 
officials  sit  down  with  the  underprivileged 
hoodltuns  and  Iron  out  their  dlfforences. 
They  demand  the  head  of  Police  Chief  Wil- 
liam Parker,  who  has  refused.  His  attitude 
is  that  his  job  is  to  apprehend  criminals,  not 
psychoanalyze  them. 

"But  that  will  not  solve  the  problem,"  com- 
plalne<)^ne  spokesman  on  TV.  "We  must 
look  for  the  underlying  cause  and  eliminate 
it." 

I  suggest  they  are  not  looking  for  a  cause, 
but  a  scapegoat. 

For  the  cause  lies  in  the  climate  they  have 
been  nurturing  the  past  few  years.  It  Is 
they  who  have  sowed  the  wind  and  now  reap 
the  whirlwind  they  cannot  control. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  self-proclaimed 
peace  lover,  they  have  preached  nonviolence 
but  winked  at  violence.  They  have  preached 
love  but  winked  at  hate.  They  have  talked 
about  rights  but  never  responsibilities. 

They  have  taught  their  people  that  law 
and  order  are  a  pedestrian  way  to  achieve 
results  and  that  civil  disobedience  Is  a  virtue 
if  It  gets  things  done  faster. 

They  have  interpreted  the  right  "to  peace- 
ably assemble  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances"  to  Include 
the  "right"  to  sit  in  and  lie  down  and  inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  process  of  the  very 
Government  they  appeal  to. 

You  don't  like  your  superintendent  of 
schools?    Then  demonstrate;    get   the   kids 


out  of  school  and  let  them  parade  with  you 
la  busy  streets  during  the  rush  hour;  heave 
Molotov  cocktails  and  lie  down  In  front  of 
cars  and  cabs.    That'll  teach  'em. 

And  so  came  the  current  whirlwind. 

And  where  during  the  killing  was  the  hit- 
and-run  driver,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner 
who  takes  all  the  boys  when  the  going  is 
good?    Here,  pleading  with  his  followers? 

Wrong.  He  was  busy  drawing  up  plans  for 
our  peace  negotiations  with  Hanoi.  There 
may  be  a  second  i>eace  prize  in  the  offing. 

[From  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald, 

Aug.  24,  .1965] 

Martin  Luther  King  Botches  It  Up 

(By  Don  Maclean) 

Washington. — On  the  day  that  it  was  an- 
nounced that  more  Americans  were  killed  in 
24  hours  In  the  Los  Angeles  race  riots  than 
were  killed  in  the  Vietnam  fighting,  it  also 
was  announced  that  Martin  Luther  King 
would  attempt  to  restore  peace. 

In  Los  Angeles?    No,  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  King's  top  aids,  the  Reverend  J. 
James  Bevel,  said  that  Dr.  King  felt  his  Job  on 
the  civil  rights  front  was  finished  now  that 
the  voting  rights  bill  has  been  passed.  Rev- 
erend Bevel  said  the  signing  of  this  bill  "has 
written  the  civil  rights  movement  out  of  ex- 
istence." 

Tliat  is  like  saying  that  once  women  got  the 
right  to  vote,  they,  too,  were  assured  of  equal 
rights.  If  Reverend  Bevel  accurately  Inter- 
preted Martin  Luther  King's  thinking  on  the 
subject,  it  demonstrates  an  Irresponsibility 
on  Dr.  King's  part  that  dumbfounds  his 
friends  and  delights  his  enemies.  Observers 
in  Washington  are  flabbergasted.  Is  King  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  launch  a  juggernaut 
with  no  thought  to  its  final  destination? 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  "Yes."  When 
the  killing  rate  In  Los  Angeles  was  approxi- 
mately 10  persons  per  day.  King  was  found 
and  asked  If  he  would  go  there.  He  said  he 
might.  In  a  week  or  so.  (He  did,  5  days  after 
the!  riots  started.)  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  In  Greece 
when  the  trouble  started,  left  for  California 
by  jet. 

Some  might  argue  that  It  was  Brown's 
State  and  that  clearing  up  the  mess  was'hls 
Job.  Well,  it  was  Martin  Luther  King's 
people  who  were  In  trouble.  His  efforts  to 
help  In  Los  Angeles  were  more  than  a  little 
late. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  see  to  it  that  voting  rights 
belong  to  all  people.  It  is  another  thing 
to  teach  everyone  the  responslbiltles  of  first- 
class  citizenship.  That  would  seem  to  be 
Martin  Luther  King's  role  now.  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  is  walking  away  from  It. 
In  fact,  his  recent  pronouncements  are 
enough  to  encourage  more  lawlessness. 

When  he  said  that  he  planned  to  write  to 
Vietnam  leaders  and  aid  In  bringing  peace 
to  that  troubled  land,  he  was  informed  that 
his  actions,  as  a  private  citizen,  were  In 
violation  of  the  Logan  Act.  which  says  that 
only  the  Government  can  negotiate  peace  or 
war.  Dr.  King  Is  quoted  as  saying  if  his 
letters  break  the  law.  "It  Is  too  bad."  He 
said  that  on  the  day  his  people  in  Los 
Angeles  were  breaking  laws  by  the  dozen. 

Perhaps  Martin  Luther  King  Is  right  In 
dodging  the  task  of  teaching  the  responsi- 
bilities of  new-found  rights.  Apparently  he 
knows  not  of  them.  He  certainly  is  not  the 
man  to  teach  respect  for  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Negro  leaders  In 
Los  Angeles  said  that  despite  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  other  court  victories,  they  rioted 
because  segregation  exists  in  fact,  If  not  In 
theory.  That  sounds  as  though  Martin 
Lv*;her  King's  Job,  even  as  he  sees  It.  Is  not 
finished.  But  it  must  be.  because  he  said 
It  was. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Peace,  the  President's  arm  over  his 
shoulders  and  other  flattery  have  made  Dr. 
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King  forget  the  basis  of 
so,  he  has  made  a  bad  iiUstalc« . 

Martin  Luther  King,  the 
pie,   the  man  who  Is  trying 
the   way.    Is   always   welcom( 
House.     But   Dr.    King,    the 
who  meddles  In  foreign 
knows  nothing,  the  man 
a  peace  that  so  far  has  eluded 
and  his  representatives,  wUl 
Johnson  suddenly  has  growr 

There  U  UtUe  doubt  that 
munlsts   would    correspond 
But  only-' to  embarrass  the 
when  Dr.  King  finally  figur- 
finally  becomes  startled  w 
of  the  White  House  don't 
more,  he  may  then  hurry 
people  who.  let's  face  it,  will 
for  years  to  come.     But,  bj 
find  that  there  Is  no  place 
either.    £Ung's  belated  Los 
Indicate  that  he  already 
folly. 

Lyndon  Johnson  will  not 
groes,   even    if   their   ablest 
Someone  else  will  be  picked 
sponsibillties  of  lawful  soc: 
need  It.    And  you  can  bet  it 
Luther  King. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post    Aug.  25,  1965) 

After  Los  Ancelks — Politic^  Shock  Waves 

Spread 

Wllite) 


to<lay, 


(By  WUllam  S 

Political  shock  waves  from 
riots    are    sweeping    from 
Especially  are  they  striking 
of  Government  in  Washingtoi  t 
try's    greatest    metropolis 
where  the  most  significant 
of  the  year  Is  unfolding  in 
the  mayoralty. 

Two  immense  realities  are 
private,  though  never 
by  both  the  Democratic  and 
tlonal  political  communities 
■  The  first  Is  that  the  whoK 
the   steady   and   orderly 
Negro  rights  which  came  to  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  congressii 
the   Voting   Rights  Act   has 
checked.     If  the  voting  right^ 
up  for  debate  in  Congress 
be    the   gravest    of   question 
emerge  Intact. 

The     second     Is     that 
savagery  in  Los  Angeles  has 
every  liberal  politician  In 
bad  made  advanced  civil 
stone  of  his  career. 

For  the  bard.  Inescapable 
the  excuses  long  offered  by 
and  all  Negro  violence  have 
too  often  and  in  this  case 
tion  in  objective  fact, 
backfired  in  the  shambles 
district  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  liberal  Democratic 
more  seriously  wounded,  if 
Democratic  Party  as  a  whoh 
more    forw^d    position    on 
general.    There  is,  for 
whatever  in  the  minds  even 
Democratic   pros   that  Gov. 
Brown    of    California    has 
hurt,  not  so  much  because 
wrong  but  simply  because  h( 
the   head    of    the    State 
occurred. 

His  is  the  classic  case  of 
stander  hit  by  richocheting 
of  the  benefactor  slashed 
a  race  tor  which  he  had  don* 
point  is  .that  CallforiLia  had 
good  record  in  race  relation  3 
Negroes  of  Los  Angeles, 
Ul  off  they  may  be  argued  to 
in  undeniable  truth  much 
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they  are  In  a  single  one  of  the  older  and  even 
more  impacted  vast  slum  complexes  of  the 
tu-ban  East. 

But  all  this  Is  not  doing  Brown  much  good 
now.  And  not  all  the  urgent  efforts  of  the 
Eastern  urban,  and  mainly  Democratic, 
politicians  to  forward  Negro  rights  and  re- 
spond to  Negro  demands  can  help  them  much 
now  against  the  white  and  black  backlasb 
of  public  resentment  against  what  happened 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Everywhere  now  politicians  are  speaking 
more  of  Negro  responsibilities  and  less  of 
Negro  rights  and  deprivations.  The  lead  Is 
coming  from  the  top.  President  Johnson, 
who  has  demonstrably  done  more  for  Negro 
rights  than  any  President  Ip  history  save  Lin- 
coln, has  made  it  plain  that  enough  is  enough 
and  that  Los  Angeles  is  by  any  standard 
Intolerably  too  much. 

Though  New  York  follows  the  national 
pattern,  however,  there  the  roles  of  the  par- 
ties are  reversed  by  a  curious  circumstance. 
The  highly  un-Rcpubllcan  Republican  can- 
didate for  Mayor,  John  V.  Limosat,  has  been 
even  more  docile  than  amy  of  his  Democratic 
opponents  in  a  bowing  to  all  Negro  demands. 
Thus  an  odd  thing  has  occurred.  Lindsay, 
the  front  runner  before  Los  Angeles,  is  slip- 
ping now,  in  the  best  professional  political 
Judgment  in  New  York. 

If  ever  it  could  be  said  with  exact  truth 
that  men  claiming  to  seek  redress  of  honest 
grievances  by  homicidal  violence  were  men 
who  knew  what  they  did  it  can  be  said  to- 
day of  the  Negro  rioters  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  iNSTmBEcnoN 
That  6-day  losxirrectlon  in  Los  Angeles 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  fanning  of 
racial  discord  by  civil  rights  groups.  Com- 
munists, Black  snSlims.  and  organized  street 
gangs — not  poverty  or  ghettoes  or  lack  of 
civil  rights  for  Negroes.  Poverty?  City  offi- 
cials estimate  the  median  family  Income  Is 
between  $3,500  and  $4,500  In  the  Watts  area 
where  the  outbursts  began,  $500  to  $1,500 
above  the  poverty  mark  set  by  Sargent 
Shrlver's  eager  antlpoverty  warriors.  Ghet- 
toes? The  New  York  Times  reported  Los 
Angeles  Negroes  "live  In  neighborhoods  that 
would  represent  a  dream  of  suburban  bliss 
to  Harlem  Negroes."  Lack  of  voting  rights? 
The  Watts  area  Is  represented  by  two  colored 
assemblymen  and  a  colored  Congressman. 
Lack  of  opportunity?  A  Johnson  Democrat, 
a  social  worker  In  the  area,  tells  Human 
Events  any  Negro  with  a  high  school  educa- 
tion can  earn  a  very  livable  Income  In  Los 
"■Anspeies. 
■  One  major  reason  for  the  volcanic  out- 
bursts against  whites,  say  objective  onlook- 
er^, has  been  the  repeated  propaganda  bar- 
rage laid  dovim  by  Martin  Luther  King,  James 
4!armer,  etc.,  and  their  Insistence  that  no 
crime  Is  really  the  Negro's  fault  because  he 
has  been  oppressed.  With  the  Democratic 
aflmlnistratlon,  many  Republicans  and  a 
host  of  religious  groups  sahctlonlng  clvU  dis- 
obedience, violence  of  th^ort  that  occurred 
In  Los  Angeles  was  boui;d  to  flare  up,  say 
residents  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

Says  one  Los  Angeles  resident:  "MarUn 
Luther  King  was  recently  quoted  as  saying: 
'Things  are  not  quite  right  In  Chicago,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
fact  is,  the  Negro  is  not  free  anywhere  In  the 
United  States.'  With  King  saying  such  stuff, 
the  fact  we  haven't  had  such  riots  sooner  Is 
what  amazes  me." 

Another  major  element  figuring  In  the 
riots  are  the  Communists.  The  Reds  have 
been  Infiltrating  civil  rights  groups  for  some 
time  now  and  the  Trotskyite  Socialist  Work- 
er's Party  was  openly  fanning  racial  tension: 
In  the  current  crisis,  the  Trotskyltes  were 
picketing  the  Los  Angeles  police,  charging 
them  with  "police  brutality." 


FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  noted  the  Red 
danger  in  March  of  this  year : 

"The  ever-increasing  evidences  of  racial 
unrest  in  the  country  during  the  past  years 
have  witnessed  a  parallel  In  the  increased 
emphasis  being  placed  by  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Negro  question  and  the 
rac^l  movement  generally.  There  are  clear- 
cut  «vldences  that  the  party  has  not  only 
been  talking  but  also  has  been  directing  and 
urging  the  increased  participation  by  its  ad- 
her^fits  in  the  racial  movement."  In  June 
1964,  said  Hoover,  the  party's  national  head- 
quarters opened  up  a  drive  in  major  cities 
of  the  United  States  to  re«^t  adherents  to 
communism. 

The  pro-Pelplng  Black  Muslins,  who  are 
extremely  active  in  Los  Angjiles.  also  played 
a  prominent  role  In  the  rioting.  (The  Mus- 
lims' orientation  can  be  gathered  from  a 
recent  edition  of  their  house  organ,  Muham- 
mad Speaks.  The  Issue  showers  praise  on 
Pelping's  man  In  Kenya,  Oglnga  Odinga,  and 
congratulates  Pelplng  for  having  developed 
the  atomic  bomb.) 

Government  sources  In  Los  Angeles  say  40 
to  50  Black  Muslims  were  arrested  hi  the 
first  few  days  of  rioting,  but  were  myste- 
riously balled  out  right  away.  Then,  police 
cracked  down  on  another  59  when  i>ollce  said 
a  sniper  fired  at  them  from  a  Black  Muslim 
mosque.  Of  particular  interest  to  police  is 
the  fact  that  the  drunk  driving  suspect  whose 
arrest  sparked  the  riots  was  afterward  feted 
by  Los  Angeles's  Black  Muslim  leader,  John 
Shabazz.  '" 

What  worries  security  experts  In  Wash- 
ington Is  that  the  Coaununists  and  the  black 
nationalists  are  now  very  much  aware  of  how 
easily  they  can  bring  a  civil  Insurrection  In 
this  country.  Such  an  insurrection  has  long 
been  a  goal  of  these  extremists.  In  an  article 
in  Esquire  magazine  last  October,  William 
Worthy,  a  Negro  radical,  outlined  the  goals  of 
Negro  extremists  in  this  way: 

"Sympathetic  governments  and  revolution, 
ary  forces  abroad  will  support  the  freedom 
movement.  No  amount  of  police  infiltration 
can  stop  a  revolutionary  thrust  so  closely 
paralleling  colonial  wars  abroad." 

Worthy  then  quoted  a  Negro  underground 
leader  as  saying: 

"Black  youth  with  the  right  orientation 
can  stop  this  entire  country.     Small  bands  , 
can  damage  the  eight  major  dams  that  supply 
most  of  the  electricity.     Electricity  means 
mass  communication. 

"Gasoline  can  be  poured  into  sewer  systems 
In  major  urban  areas  and  then  ignited.  This 
would  bum  out  communication  lines  In  an 
entire  city. 

"What  would  emerge  frqm  this  chaos? 
Most  likely,  guerrilla  warfare." 

Hence,  say  polltlcos.  It  would  be  well  if 
Congress  Immediately  follows  the  advice  of 
GOP  House  Leader  Gesalo  Foeo  and  begins 
an  investigation  of  civil  rights  groups  for  the 
purpose  t>f  exposing  the  subversive  Influences 
In  our  mhlst. 

I  Frond  Human  Events,  Aug.  28,  1965] 
Necro    Newspaperman   Speaks   Out:    '•Cixtl 

RicHT^  Leaders  Saoinj)  BlameiThemselves 

FOR  Riots" 

(Georgje  S.  Schuyler,  a  reporter  and  editor 
for  varlojis  Negro  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  over  fO  years,  is  one  of  the  most  contro-  . 
▼erslal  Negro  Intellectuals  in  America.  He 
has  long  believed  that  Negro  Americans,  in 
their  own  interest,  should  be  conservatives 
rather  tl^n  radicals  In  U.S.  politics,  and  that 
they  havi  been  led  astray  by  "power  hungry" 
civil  rights  leaders.  In  this  article,  he  has 
been  given  complete  freedom  to  present  his 
unusual  point  of  view  as  to  what's  behind 
the  Negro  riots.) 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
The   current  crop   of  -ftntlwhlte  disturb- 
ances, like  those  In  the  past.  Is  the  Inevitable 
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consequence  of  the  Increasing  competition 
between  rival  civil  rights  groups  led  by  career 
.igltators  vying  for  the  profits  of  organized 
p:indemonlum.  Never  has  so  many  innocent 
people  been  betrayed  by  so  few  for  so  little. 
There  are  as  many  different  kinds  of 
Negroes  as  there  are  white  people,  and  most 
of  them  deplore  the  bnd  reputation  they 
have  been  given  by  the  excesses  of  the  agita- 
tional and  criminal  elements  of  their  so- 
called  race.  They  respect  life  and  property. 
They  own  millions  of  homes,  automobiles 
and  modern  utensils  and  do  not  cram  the 
•Jails.  Like  their  white  peers,  they  are  eager 
to  live  in  peace.  They  have  no  Illusions 
about  the  marching,  mobbing,  picketing, 
vandalizing  Negro  element.  They  know  there 
is  a  lot  of  law  In  the  end  of  a  policeman's 
nightstick,   and  they  want  it  used. 

RADICAL   techniques    USED 

Above  all,  these  Negroes  wish  white  people 
in  authority  would  stop  flattering  and  en- 
couraging the  sorceror's  apprentices  leading 
astray  the  mentally  retarded  and  criminally 
bent  black  minority. 

Utilizing  the  traditional  techniques  of 
spontaneous  disorder,  well  known  to  Com- 
munists, Nazis,  and  other  political  perverts, 
the  self-appointed  leaders  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution have  for  years  recklessly  Incited  young 
Negroes  to  mass  action  inside  (and  often 
outside)    the  urban  Negro  enclaves. 

In  turn,  they  have  denounced  "police 
brutality,"  "the  white  power  structure," 
"residential  segregation,"  "de  facto  segre- 
gated schools,"  "Job  discrimination,"  "phony 
white  liberals,"  and  a  whole  gamut  of 
grievances  which  could  not  possibly  be  solved 
or  even  ameliorated  In  a  century.  If  then,  and 
win  never  lessen  racial  conflict. 

Constant  suggestions  of  "a  long  hot  sum- 
mer" and  "conditions  getting  worse  before 
they  get  better,"  are  but  invitations  to  hood- 
lums, arsonists  and  vandals,  aided  by  white 
beatnik  amoralists  and  malcontent  leftists 
currently  disturbing  our  campuses. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  trumpeted  evils 
Is  nonexistent  here  nor  in  any  other  coun- 
try similarly  circumstanced.  "They  are  prod- 
ucts of  our  color  caste  system  which  will 
never  be  Improved  by  Negro  Insurrection. 
They  are  in  all  multiracial  and  multieth- 
nic societies  from  Soviet  Muslim  Asia  to 
central  Africa.  These  problems  are  more 
agitated  here  because  the  United  States  has 
been  a  sitting  duck  for  leftwing  morallzers 
who  have  made  millions  of  well-meaning 
Americans  feel  like  Nazi  racists;  and  who 
have  persuaded  gullible  Negroes  Into  believ- 
ing the  only  thing  holding  them  back  Is 
persecution. 

Only  the  most  self-serving  demagogs, 
arrogant  know-it-alls,  or  men  with  social 
revolution  In  mind  would  stir  up  a  social 
situation  so  fraught  with  tragedy  for  Negroes, 
or  profess  to  believe  that  any  predominant 
social  class  would  willingly  surrender  power, 
prestige  and  privileges  In  the  face  of  threats 
and  violent  demonstrations. 

Ever  since  the  long  and  futile  Montgomery 
bus  boycott,  (settled  not  by  marching  but 
by  Federal  court  order),  the  peripatetic  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  fKJSse  of  political 
parsons  In  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  (SCLC)  have  roamed  the 
country  collecting  coin  and  Infecting  the 
mentally  retarded  with  the  germs  of  civil 
disobedience,  camouflaged  as  nonviolence 
and  love  of  white  people. 

Phony  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  white 
'oppressors"  and  chanting  slave  songs  fooled 
nobody  except  possibly  the  Utopians  and 
wishful  thinkers.  Only  the  unwary  and  true 
believers  thought  this  program  was  anything 
but  pixilated. 

.\s  many  Negroes  foresaw,  the  net  result 
of  this  long  encouragement  of  civil  disobe- 
dience, disdain  for  authority  and  general  dis- 
respect for  public  morals,  ^as  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  successive  disgraceful  orgies  of  burn- 


ing, looting,  vandalism  and  death,  with  the 
criminal  elements  of  the  slum  proletariat 
taking  over.  Ironically,  when  police  called 
upon  these  civil  rights  leaders  to  help  con- 
trol the  rampaging  mobs,  they  were,  if  found, 
completely  ineffective. 

With  the  recklessness  of  complete  igno- 
rance or  irresponsibility,  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  sent  its  mobile 
gangs  of  young  clergymen  from  place  to  place 
to  take  over  the  revolution  despite  expressed 
objections  of  local  leaders,  even  mobilizing 
Ec'aool  children  to  face  police  clubs,  dogs  and 
fire  hoses,  breeding  ill  will  and  Jeopardizing 
Negro  Jobs  by  promotion  of  nuisance  tactics. 
No  matter  how  many  minions  might  be 
Jugged  by  the  police,  the  Rev.  King  always 
contrived  to  get  out  In  time  for  his  next 
speaking  engagement. 

James  Farmer,  the  professional  pacifist  and 
war  resister  who  heads  tae  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  has  played  an  even  more  sinister 
role  with  outright  challenges  to  law,  order, 
and  public  peace.  Like  SCLC,  this  outfit 
operates  schools  of  subversion  where  gradu- 
ates are  trained  in  how  to  march  on  city 
halls  and  courtnouses,  fall  limp  when  ar- 
rested, and  in  other  ways  make  pests  of 
themselves. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  these  competitors 
for  the  scarce  civil  rights  dollar,  the  veteran 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  saw  the  expedi- 
ence of  adopting  the  same  tactics  of  boycotts, 
sit-ins.  marches,  and  picketlngs.  It  even 
went  much  farther  by  thinking  up  the  de 
facto  school  segregation  gimmick  which  has 
kept  the  North  and  East  in  an  uproar  for 
the  last  3  years. 

The  empty  assumption  behind  this  cam- 
paign is  that  schools  predominantly  attended 
by  Negro  children  are  ipso  facto  segregated 
and  therefore  inferior;  and  that  to  equalize 
public  education  this  "Imbalance"  must  be 
corrected  by  moving  the  Negro  children  into 
predominantly  "white"  schools.  Since  this 
was  and  Is  obviously  Impossible,  what  small 
victories  have  attended  these  Herculean  ef- 
forts have  been  pyrrhlc.  Nowhere  have 
school  boycotts,  marches,  and  besiegements 
of  boards  of  education  done  else  but  worsen 
race  relations. 

CRIMINALS  ENCOURAGED 

The  millionaire-subsidized  National  Urban 
League  (NUL)  stretched  absurdity  still 
further  by  comng  out  publicly  for  preference 
being  shown  Negroes  in  employment  and 
promotion  because  they  are  so  far  behind 
whites.  This  was  and  is  doomed  to  failure 
In  our  basically  competitive  society,  but  it 
adds  up  to  another  "reason"  for  suspicion 
and  hatred  of  white  people. 

All  of  these  civil  rights  leaders  have  Joined 
in  a  loud  chorus  denouncing  "police  brutal- 
ity" or  the  forceful  suppression  of  crime 
which  flourishes  in  every  large  Negro  com- 
munity. Every  subordinate  from  coast  to 
coast  Joined  in  the  hue  and  cry,  although 
decent  Negroes  as  well  as  whites  suffer  from 
tills  criminal  element. 

The  cry  sounds  in  many  cities,  with  mo- 
notonous regularity,  for  "civilian  review 
boards"  to  help  vsrreck  discipline  and  restrain 
the  police  from  doing  what  they  are  hired 
to  do.  This  outcry  has  emboldened  the  Ne- 
gro criminal  element  and  lowered  Its  respect 
for  and  fear  of  the  police. 

The  respectable  bulk  of  Negroes  ^as  been 
reduced  to  silence  by  the  terrorism  of  the 
agitational  element.  Every  Negro  who  has 
openly  opposed  its  Illegal  and  senseless  ac- 
tions has  been  denounced  as  an  Uncle  Tom, 
an  enemy  of  his  people,  and  lackey  of  the 
whites. 

One  distinguished  and  authentic  Negro 
leader,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Jackson, 
president  of  the  5  million  strong  National 
Baptist  Convention  (NBC)  of  America,  Inc., 
was  hooted  off  the  stand  In  Chicago's  staditun 
because  be  expressed  views  opposed  to  those 


of  the  professional  agitators.  The  current 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
NAACP  has  had  a  fleld  day  denouncing  the 
conservative  middle  class  Negroes  In  the  or- 
ganization. 

Craven  politicians  have  contributed  much 
to  this  Insurrectionary  atmosphere  by  not 
standing  up  to  the  Intellectual  authors  of 
vlolenqe  and  subversion.  Consider  the  spec- 
tacle of  New  York's  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner 
skulking  through  the  basement  of  New  York's 
city  hall  rather  than  have  thrown  out  the 
beatniks  picketing  his  office,  of  other  high 
officials  permitting  their  work  to  be  disrupted 
in  the  name  of  civil  rights;  of  needed  public 
construction  being  halted  by  CORE  beatniks; 
of  President  Johnson  being  booed  at  tke  New 
York  World's  Pair.  The  power  structure  has 
been  long  suffering  but  much  too  coopera- 
tive for  its  own  good. 

Most  of  the  civil  rights  leaders  who  have 
sparked  these  insurrections  would  still  be  un- 
known If  it  had  not  been  for  the  mass  com- 
munications media  which  publicized  them  on 
every  occasion,  put  them  on  Innumerable 
television  programs  and  WTote  profiles  of 
them,  as  if  they  wanted  this  racket  to  suc- 
ceed. At  the  same  time  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio,  and  television  sought  out  not  a 
single  Negro  with  an  opposing  viewpoint. 
It  is  hard  to  remember  such  a  one-sided 
presentation. 

Just  prior  to  the  Los  Angeles  shambles,  a 
local  radio  station  had  on  one  of  its  pro- 
grams an  ex-crimlnal,  Charlie  Sims,  head  of 
the  gun-carrying  Louisiana  deacons  for  de- 
fense and  Justice.  Undoubtedly  tens  of 
thousands  of  Los  Angeles  Negroes  heard  and 
applauded  him. 

When  retvurning  Governor  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia described  the  Los  Angeles  shambles  as 
"a  state  of  siege"  he  spoke  aptly.  President 
Johnson  expressed  horror  over  the  bloody 
orgy  but  did  not  speculate  on  the  causes  of 
It  all.  To  find  the  source  he  needed  to  look 
no  farther  than  the  Negro  civil  rights  lead- 
ers with  whom  he  has  frequently  conferred, 
especially  when  they  promised  to  suspend 
demonstrations  until  after  the  1964  election. 

Now  that  the  civil  rights  law  of  1965  and 
the  voting  rights  law  are  operative,  he  and 
everybody  else  had  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
would  see  an  end  to  demonstrations,  picket- 
ing, arson,  looting  and  vandalism.  But  these 
evils  are  easier  started  than  stopped,  and  they 
Just  don't  go  away  because  another  law  is  on 
the  books. 

What  tills  country  badly  needs  is  public 
officials  who  will  not  temporize  with  Illegality 
and  disorder  garbed  in  the  mantle  of  civil 
rights  and  equality,  who  will  suppress  crime 
and  violence  regardless  of  color;  Judges  who 
vrtll  act  with  speed  and  vigor  to  Jail  disturbers 
of  the  peace;  and  a  more  responsible  com- 
munications media  that  will  refrain  from 
persistently  exciting  the  idle,  envious  and 
lawless. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug.  30, 

1965] 

Race  Friction — Now  a  Crime  Problem? 

(Negro  violence  has  taken  a  new  turn. 
Even  civil  rights  leaders  are  alarmed.  The 
turn:  away  from  demonstrations  and  toward 
outlawry.  For  city  after  city.  It's  becoming 
a  problem  of  crime  control.) 

In  one  city  after  another  in  the  United 
States,  it  Is  the  police — and  the  white  man — 
who  are  now  becoming  the  targets  of  Negro 
attack. 

Instead  of  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
there  are  crime  and  violence — shooting,  beat- 
ing, burning,  looting. 

What's  happening?  Many  Americans,  an- 
gered and  frightened  at  thla  latest  turn  in 
the  *Natlon's  race  relations,  are  asking  this 
question : 

Is  racial  friction  becoming  a  crime  problem 
In  this  country? 
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THE  target:  PC  I  ice 


All   across   the   North,    as 
fcummer"  of   1965  approaches 
violence   spread   froni   city 
and    officials   In   several   citits 
against   the   danger  of   more 
everywhere,  the  Negro  anger 
the  police. 

In    Springfield.    Mass..    Nekro 
tlons    against    alleged    pollc  ( 
grew  until   Gov.   John  A 
and  won  a  temporary  halt  o 
He  had  Just  signed  a  stiff  ntw 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  Negr ) 
Negro  rally  on  August  17 

"Every  cop  la   your  enem 
■"black  or  white." 

In  Morrlstown,  N.J.,  on 
were  placed  on  the  alert  foi 
strife    after   Negro   leaders 
there    would    be   "trouble" 
were  shown  to  a  gang  of 
attacked  a  white  policeman 

In    Philadelphia,    a    gang 
roved  through  one  section  of 
Ing  store  windows  and  cars 
Pennsylvania's   Gov.   Williair 
authorized     the    mobilization 
Guardsmen    and    the 
police  Into  the  city  if  seriou  > 
out  again  as  it  did  in  1964. 
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ELEVEN    CITIES    SPO  [TED 

It  was  revealed  that  last  spring  the  U.S. 
Community  Relations  Service  had  labeled  1 1 
northern  cities  as  danger  spc  ts — sites  of  po- 
tential racial  conflict.  Chica  ;o  and  Los  An- 
geles were  on  that  list.  Tl  e  danger  spots 
listed  are  shown  on  the  map  on  page  23. 

Even  after  the  rioting  In  I  os  Angeles  was 
brought  under  control  (on  Au  rust  16,  sniping 
and  scattered  acts  of  N^olej  ice  by  Negroes 
continued  and  spread  into  so  ne  of  the  city'^ 
suburbs. 

In  Chicago,  several  days 
rioting,    Negro    leaders 
ation  as  still  "explosive 

Civil  rights  issues  were  nol  raised  by-tbe 
rioters  In  either  of  these  cities 

Gov.    Edmund    G.    Brown, 
called    the    rioters    "hoodlui^ 
"The  riot  had  no  connection 
Negro  has  the  right  to  vote  or 
any  Job  for  which  he  can 
"Established  these  things  in 
»  On  Augvist  19,  Governor 
commission  headed   by  the 
t!he    Central    Intelligence 
McCone,    to    Investigate    the 
riot. 

,  Negro  leader^  agreed  that  t|ie  riot  was  not 
s  civil  rights  movemennt. 

"It  was  a  blind,  misguided  revolt  against 
society  and  authority,"  said  4tev.  Dr.  Martin 
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Luther  King,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Roy  Wilkins.  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  writing  la  the  Amsterdam 
News,  a  New  York  newspaper  f or -<Negroes, 
said  this: 

"The  most  tragic  picture  out  olj  the  Loa 
Angeles  horror  riot  was  that  of  several  small 
Negro  children  trying  to  open  a  cash  register 
that  bad  already  been  looted. 

"Tlie  most  frightening  riot  cry,  because  of 
Us  unbelievable  Ignorance,  was  "This  is  the 
Negro  revolution." 

"A  Hr-rlem  street  speaker  is  reported  as 
telling  his  small  crowd  that  the  Los  Angeles 
rioters  should  be  called  'freedom  fighters. ' 
Another  picture  from  the  City  of  Angels 
shews  one  of  these  'freedom  fighters'  leaning 
th^g^gh  a  broken  store  window,  calmly  se- 
lecting which  pair  of  shoes  he  will  steal. 

"Some  freedom  and  some  fighter.  God 
help  black  Americans  if  this  is  their  revolu- 
tion, and  these  their  revolutionaries." 

WftT    NOW? 

What  puzzles  many  Americans  Is  that  the 
current  wave  of  Negro  violence  is  coming  at 
a  time  when  Negroes  have  won  legal  guaran- 
tees. In  new  laws,  of  nearly  all  the  legal 
rights  they  have  been  demanding:  la  voting. 
Jobs,  schools  and  public  accommodations. 

Los*Angeles  is  known  a^_aa£.of  the  best 
cities  In  the  country  for  Negroes. 

The  Watts  area,  where  the  riot  centered, 
is  densely  populated,  almost  entirely  by 
Negroes,  many  of  whom  are  Jobless  and  more 
than  half  of  whom  get  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment assistance.  But  its  housing  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  tenement  slums  of  New  York's 
Harlem. 

The  crime  rate  In  Watts  is  high.  More 
than  500  of  its  youngsters  are  parolees  from 
the  California  Youth  Authority. 

It  was  the  arrest  of  a  young  Negro  as  a 
dnuiken-driving  suspect  that  touched  off 
the  riots  on  August  11.  — 

The  1964  riots — in  New  York,  PhUadelphla, 
Rochester  and  Jersey  City — all  began  In  a 
similar  way:  Negroes  reacting  against  routine 
police  actions. 

Each  time,  the  reaction  has  turned  Into 
violent-  crime :  attacks  on  police  and  white 
people,  arson,  vandalism  and  looting.  It  is 
this  pattern  of  crime  In  ractal  friction  that  is 
stirring  so  much  official  concern. 

Congressmen,  one  after  another,  have 
called  for  stronger  law  enforcement. 

"Defiance  of  the  law  cannot  be  tolerated," 
said  House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts. 

What's  needed,  said  House  Republican 
leader  Gehalo  R.  Fobo,  of  Michigan,  Is  "a 
better  spirit  among  people  of  all  races  and 
more  eSectlve  law  enforcement  on  a  local 
level." 

Former  President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
warned  of  a  growing  spirit  of  '."lawlessness" 
and  a  widespread  attitude  that  "if  you  like 
a  law  you  obey  it.  If  you  don't  like  It,  yoa 
don't  obey  It." 

OPPRESSION   ANd'fRUSTRATION 

Many  sociologists  and  psychologists  and 
some  Federal  officials  Interpreted  the  Los 
Angeles  riot  as  a  result  of  the  Negro's  anger 
about  past  years  of  oppression  and  of  frus- 
tration about  bow  little  recent  laws  have 
improved  his  personal  position. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kemnedt,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  suggested  that  there  is  little  point 
in  telling  the  Negro  to  obey  the  law  when. 
In  many  instances,  the  "law  has  been  his 
oppressor^ABd  his  enemy." 

Negroes  in  Loa  Angeles — as  in  nearly  every 
city  with  racial  friction — have  charged 
"police  brutality."  Mayor  Samuel  W.  Yorty 
caUed  It  "ridiculous"  to  blame  police  for 
the  rioting  and  rejected  Negro  demands  for 
removal  of  Police  Chief  WUiiam  H.  Parker. 
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Mr.  '^sit  iT's  comments  on  the  charges  ap- 
pear In  i  n  interview  on  pages  22  and  23. 

Money,  food,  and  repair  crews  poured  into 
the  riot-torn  area  of  Los  Angeles  as  rioting 
subsided.  President  Johnson  sent  in  LeRoy 
Collins,  former  head  of  the  U.S.  Community 
Relations  Service,  to  help  discover  the  riot's 
causes — and  to  cure  them,  if  possible.  After 
surveying  the  situation,  Mr.  Collins  said: 

"What  happened  here  is  not  part  of  the 
crusade  for  civil  rights.  We  don't  want  to 
associate  civil  rights  with  this  kind  of  law- 
lessness." 

Acro^the  country,  in  other  cities  threat- 
ened with  the  Los  Angeles  kind  df  lawless- 
ness, Americans  worried: 

Is  racial  friction  becoming  a  crime  prob- 
lem in  this  Nation? 

(From  U.S.  News  &.  World  Report, 
Aug.  JO,  1965J 

Back    of   Riots:    "iJiSPIjntent;    Illiteractp-'" 
Criminal   Element" 

(What  causes  Negro  rioting?  How  can 
more  riots,  in  other  cities,  be  prevented? 
Here  are  some  suggestions  from  the  man  who 
dealt  with  the  Los  Angeles  riots.  Police  Chief 
WiUlam  H.  Parker.) 

Question.  Chief  Parker,  after  your  expe:'i- 
ence  with  the  Lot  Angeles  riots,  what  do  you 
think  should  be  done  now  in  this  country 
to  prevent  future  riots? 

Answer.  I  think  the  first  thing  this  Nation 
had  better  do  is  get  behind  Its  police  and 
Its  law-enforcement  officials  and  insist  upon 
people  obeying  ,tbe  law.  I  don't  think  you 
can  do  anything  outside  of  the  rule  of  law.. 
If  people  continue  to  preach  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  that  some  laws  may  be  disobeyed, 
why  then  you  start  the  destruction  of  this 
government.  '  You  cannot  live  without 
strong  law  enforcement.  If  anyone  thinks 
he  can,  he  is  wrong. 

If  the  people  of  this  community  don't 
learn  that  from  this  experience,  the  next 
time  something  like  this  happens  they  will 
sack  the  whole  city. 

Question.  Wiio  are  the  rioters  in  Los 
Angeles? 

Answer.  It's  a  group  of  people  who  have 
been  convinced  that  they  are  being  treated 
as  second-clai^  citizens  and  tliey  are  rising 
up  against  th^  white  power  structure. 

Question.  Was  the  rioting  directed  against 
whites? 

Answer.  Well,  that's  what  they  were  doing, 
in  attacking'  automobiles  that  entered  the 
area.  If  a  car  was  occupied  by  a  Negro,  it 
was  allowed  to  pass.  If  it  was  a  "whitey," 
they  would  stop  the  car,  break  its  windows, 
turn  it  over  and  burn  it  and  ")eat  up  the  oc- 
cupants. I  think  that  speaks  pretty  well  for 
itseU. 

Question.  Was  there  any  civil  rights  issue 
involved  In  the  riot? 

Answer.     We  don't  have  any  civil  _  rights 
problems  here.     All  of  the  things  that  Ne- 
groes  have    been    fighting    to   obtain   doiVt 
apply  here.     We've   never   had   segregation. 
■  Negroes  always  have  had  voting  rights  here. 

Los  Angeles  offers  more  to  the  Negro  than 
any  othtr  city  in  the  world.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  all  of  the  problems  of  the  Nation 
are  brought  here,  so  that  our  people  are  con- 
stantly bombarded  with  what's  going  on  in 
Bogalusa,  La.,  and  Selma,  Ala.,  and  so  these 
Negroes  here  are  constantly  being  exposed  to 
the  problems  that  others  of  their  race  are 
facing  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Question.  What  do  Los  Angeles  Negroes 
demand  from  the  city  that  they  don't  already 
have? 

Answer.  They  haven  t  demanded  anything. 

You  fee.  this  riot  w.is  not  organized.  There 
is  no  organization  Involved  In  this  at  all. 
So  there  is  nobody  to  deal  with. 

Question.  What  did  the  local  Negro  lead- 
ers do  to  help  in  the  situation? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  whom  you  are  talk- 
ing about.    This  word  "leader"  is  cast  around 
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rather  carelessly.  This  rioting  group  has 
only   criminal   leadership. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  the  great 
Negro  conununlty  of  Los  Angeles  who  are 
law-abiding  and  who  are  well  situated. 
There  are  600,000  Negroes  in  this  area,  but 
y:e  are  dealing  with  the  low-level  group,  eco- 
nomically, and  the  illiterates.  This  is  the 
difRcult  group.  And  that's  what  is  giving  us 
our  trouble.  It  isn't  the  whole  Negro  com- 
munity at  all. 

So  the  so-called  Negro  leaders  are  Identi- 
fied with  the  great  segment  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation and  are  not  Involved  in  this  at  all. 

Question.  What's  behind  this  outbreak? 
What  do  you  think  was  the  underlying  cause 
of  it? 

Answer.  Of  course,  everyone  has  his  own 
pet  answer  to  that,  and  generally  the  an- 
swers are  those  that  are  convenient  to  the 
individual  giving  them.  I  have  no  particu- 
l,ir  reason  to  want  to  select  any  specific 
answers,  so  I  will  try  to  be  as  objective  as  I 
know  how. 

We  have  had  a  terrific  Influx  of  Negro  peo- 
ple into  that  particular  area  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  primarily  from  the  South. 
And  many  of  them  are  people  who  have  not 
been  well  situated  In  their  home  areas,  and 
then  there  Is  a  high  criminal  element  in 
that  group. 

This  area  that  erupted  has  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  population  of  any  part  of 
the  city.  It  has  a  high  Illiteracy  rate,  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment;  60  percent  /it  the 
people  on  relief.  I  think  you  have  part  of 
the  Ingredients  of  the  problem  In  this 
situation. 

Then  you  have  this  constant  preachment 
that  the  Negro  people  are  dislocated  because 
of  unfair  treatment  by  the  whites.  This 
propaganda  has  been  poured  out  all  over 
America  Incessantly  for  the  past  several 
months,  and  these  people  are  not  occupied, 
so  they  are  in  a  position  to  listen  to  It.  If 
you  tell  people  this  story  long  enough,  they 
will  begin  to  believe  It. 

If  you  keep  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent, 
saying  that  the  Liberty  Bell  never  rang  for 
the  Negro,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  eventually 
Negroes  will  look  upon  the  white  population 
as  their  enemy,  as  the  Black  Muslims  do. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  had  unseason- 
ably warm  weather  with  a  high  temperatiu-e 
and  high  humidity  rate  that  carried  on  into 
the  night. 

The  thing  that  sparked  the  rioting  was  an 
arrest.  And  the  two  men  who  were  arrested 
pleaded  guUty  the  next  day. 

Question.  Negroes  keep  talking  about  po- 
lice brutality. 

Answer.  This  Is  a  terribly  vicious  canard 
which  Is  used  to  conceal  Negro  criminality, 
to  try  to  prevent  the  Negro  public  image 
from  reflecting  the  criminal  activity  in  which 
some  of  the  Negroes  are  engaged,  to  try  and 
find  someone  else  to  blame  for  their  crimes. 

If  the  American  people  continue  to  buy 
this  canard,  they  are  going  to  lose  their  secu- 
rity. Our  international  enemies  won't  have 
to  worry;  we  will  defeat  ourselves  Internally. 

Question.  Chief  Parker,  many  people  in 
Los  Angeles  apparently  are  now  arming 
themselves  with  guns.  Do  you  see  danger 
in  this? 

Answer.  Oh,  there's  been  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand guns  purchased.  But  we've  got  6  mil- 
lion people  in  this  area.  You  can't  blame 
s-jme  of  these  people  for  buying  guns.  They 
bscome  terrified.  And  when  a  16-year-old 
Negro  boy  Is  put  on  the  television  camera  tx) 
say,  "We're  coming  Into  the  white  areas,"  a 
lot  of  people  get  fearful  that  something  may 
happen  to  them  and  their  children.  I  don't 
blame  them  a  bit. 

But  there  Is  really  no  white  backlash  here. 
The  white  community  has  been  perfectly 
willing  to  allow  law-enforcement  agencies 
to  handle  it.  They  stood  back  and  let  us 
do  It. 


[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Aug.  30,1965] 

Terror  in  Los  Angeles  :  What  Life  is  Like 

When  Race  War  Hits  a  City 

Terror  such  as  few  American  cities  have 
known  gripped  this  sprawling  metropolis 
of  2.7  million  people. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  tension 
rose  as  Negro  mobs  ran  wild 

Panic,  feeding  on  fear  that  the  race  war 
would  spread  from  Negro  districts,  infected 
some  white  neighborhoods. 

It  was  as  though  the  city  were  embroiled 
in  fuU-fiedged  civil  war.  •  •  •  The  sharp 
cracks  of  snipers'  rifles,  the  rattle  of  machine- 
gun  fire  when  troops  opened  fire  on  defiant 
marauders,  the  flames  of  blazing  buildings, 
the  acrid  smell  of  smoke,  the  crash  and  tinkle 
of  shattered  glass,  the  incessant  shriek  of 
sirens  tortured  the  nerves  of  Angelenos. 

BOOM    in    arms   sales 

Thousands  of  whites  armed  themselves. 
The  State  attorney  general's  office  reported 
that  the  sale  of  firearms  in  southern  Califor- 
nia more  than  doubled  during  the  chaotic 
August  14-15  weekend — from  a  normal  860 
to  2,038. 

Said  Roy  Weatherly,  a  firearms  dealer  in 
South  Gate,  near  the  "black  belt": 

"We've  been  getting  a  conglomeration  of 
all  kinds  of  people  here— doctors,  lawyers, 
businessmen,  motorcycle  messengers — from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Some  don't  even 
know  which  shoulder  to  put  a  gun  to,  but 
they  want  a  weapon  to  protect  themselves." 

Guns  stolen  by  Negro  looters  from  smashed 
pawnshops  and  sporting  goods  stores  were 
estimated  by  police  to  number  "in  the  thou- 
sands." 

Racial  Incidents  were  reported  In  areas 
v.iiich  never  before  had  worried  about  trouble 
between  Negroes  and  whites — Pasadena,  Hol- 
lywood, Van  Nuys,  San  Fernando,  Long 
Beach. 

Traveling  by  auto  on  the  Harbor  Freeway, 
which  slices  through  the  Negro  district,  was 
like  a  trip  through  no  man's  land.  Traffic  on 
the  usually,  congested  freeway  decreased 
sharply  after  reports  that  snipers  were  firing 
on  motorists.  The  Negro  "ghetto"  commti- 
nity  of  Watts  looked  like  a  bombed-out  cown, 
with  more  than  200  buildings  destroyed  and 
more  than  700  damaged. 

Henry  Talbot,  district  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  said  he  bellevec:  that 
many  merchants  whose  places  of  business 
were  put  to  the  torch  would  never  return, 
even  If  they  recovered  their  losses  through 
insurance. 

"This  means  that  a  large  number  of  Ne- 
groes who  earned  their  living  In  these  stores 
will  now  be  out  of  work,"  Mr.  Talbot  said. 

Many  movie  theaters  in  white  as  well  as 
Negro  areas  were  closed.  A  number  of  tour- 
ists checked  out  of  hotels  and  motels  and 
fled  the  city.  Performances  of  the  Rlngllng 
Brothers  Cirucs  at  the  Sports  Arena  were 
canceled  as  the  riots  raged.  A  charity  foot- 
ball game  was  postponed.  Attendance  at 
week-end  baseball  games  between  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers  and  the  Pittsburgh  Pi- 
rates— a  "crucial"  series  for  the  Dodgers — 
was  cut  nearly  in  half. 

The  Griffith  Park  zoo  was  closed  and  extra 
guards  were  posted  alter  telephoned  threats 
that  the  zoo  would  be  attacked  and  wild 
animals  turned  loose. 

City     officials     reported     resignations     or 
transfer  requests  from  some  of  the  5,000  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  schools  In  the  riot  zone. 
downtown  :  a  slowdown 

Although  the  racial  outbreaks  were  kept 
from  boiling  over  into  downtown  Los  An- 
geles, merchants  there  reported  a  ..big  drop 
In  business  and  a  high  rate  of  absenteeism 
among  employees. 

With  more  than  4.000  rioters  arrested  on 
charges  ranging  from  theft  to  murder,  court 
attendants  estimated  that  riot  cases  would 


push  scheduled  divorce  suits  and  other  civil 
litigation  off  court  calendars  for  from  30  to 
60  days. 

On  August  17,  when  the  8  pjn.  curfew 
that  had  been  Imposed  in  a  46-square-mile 
section  of  the  city  for  five  nights  was  lifted, 
shock,  fright,  and  near-hysteria  among 
whites  began  giving  way  to  resentment. 

Said  a  Protestant  clergyman:  "The  racial 
hate  among  white  people  will  take  many 
years  to  erase." 

Negroes. -too,  displayed  resentment  against 
Negro  rioters.  An  armed  Negro  shopkeeper, 
defending  his  property,  told  an  oncoming 
looter : 

"You  may  be  my  brother,  but  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  my  dead  brother." 


SENATOR  DODD'S  STATEMENT  ON 
HIS  VOTE  AGAINST  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  2  days  ago 
I  voted  against  the  1965  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  did  so  very  reluctantly. 

I  did  so  with  great  regret  that  pro- 
visions essential  to  my  support  of  the 
bill  had  been  dropped  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  upon  whose 
action  we  voted. 

Throughout  all  my  years  in  Congress, 
I  have  supported  the  principle  of  foreign 
aid. 

I  have  suppoited  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  an  essential  bulwark  against 
Communist  expansion. 

I  have  supported  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  a  prudent  and  necessary  pro- 
gram to  give  the  peoples  of  war-torn  and 
less  developed  nations  the  tools  to  help 
themselves  to  a  better,  happier,  and  more 
peaceful  life. 

Because  I  believe  it  is  right,  I  have 
supported  the  foreign  aid  program,  even  v 
when  it  was  not  popular  to  do  so. 

I  have  never  before  voted  against  a 
foreign  aid  bill. 

And  so  I  think  it  timely  and  necessary 
to  speak  to  the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes 
today  to  put  in  perspective  the  reasons 
I  was  compelled  to  oppose  this  year's  bill 
and  to  express  my  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  whole  foreign  aid  program. 

I  voted  against  this  year's  bill  because 
it  does  not  contain  provision  for  a  review 
and  revamping  of  our  entire  foreign  aid 
program  and  because  it  does  not  contain 
the  effective  bar  against  aid  to  Indonesia 
and  Egypt  which  the  Senate  version  of 
this  bill,  which  I  strongly  -supported, 
contained. 

Beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan 
nearly  20  years  ago,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  embarked  on  a  program 
of  financial,  technical,  and  military  as- 
sistance of  a  scope  and  sacrifice  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Our  purpose  was  to  help  the  people 
of  the  free  world  ravaged  by  war  to  re- 
build and  to  defend  their  nations.  -.^ 

But  our  foreign  aid  program  did  not 
end  with  the  spectacularly  successful  re- 
building of  a  free  Europe. . 

The  changing  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  and  our  growing  recognition 
that  the  hunger  and  despair  of  undevel- 
oped nations  breeds  the  seeds  of  war  have 
led  us  to  continue  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, on  a  gradually  decreasing  scale, 
ever  since. 

However,  in  recent  years,  many  of  us 
in  Congress,  and  many  students  of  our 
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foreign  aid  policy  both  in 
Government,  have  been  deeply 
that  after  20  years  in  a  rapi<  Jy 
world,  the  focus,  effectivenes ; 
administration  of  our  fore^ 
gram  need  close  and  sea 
to  determine  their  future  f oitn 

Furthermore,  we  have 
that  this  kind  of  effective 
possible  as  long  as  we  have 
to  be  bogged  down  every  yeai 
ness  of  annually  revising  th  ; 
bill  itself. 

I  know  of  no  responsible 
contends  that  our  foreipn 
should  be  abandoned. 

But  the  necessity  for  a 
Imaginative  review  and 
foreign  aid  effort  has  been 
nearly  everyone. 

No  one  will  deny  that 
waste    during   the    20   yea 
carried  on  foreign  aid. 

No  one  will  deny  that 
which  should  have  been 
disregarded,  while  others  of 
dom,     at     least     in     retr 
attempted. 

Moreover,  in  recent  years 
a  growing  controversy  in 
about  |the  total  amount  of 
the  number  of  countries  w 
receive  it,  and  the  projects 
for  which  aid  money  shoul( 

Indeed,  the  chairman  of 
Relations  Committee  at  firs 
year  to  floor  manage  the 
unless   its   militarj'    and 
authorizations    were 
rately. 

In  answer  to  these 
cerns,  this  year's  version 
aid   bill    provided   for   a 
thorough  study  and  review 
foreign  aid  program. 

That  study  was  to 
purposes,    policies,    and 
ought  to  be  pursuing  throug^ 
That -Study  was  to  focus  \ 
ministration  of  the  foreign 
and  upon  its  future. 

I  supported  the  principle 
and  I  supported  many  of 
ments  on  the  floor  of  the 
to  strengthen  the  study  and 
effective. 

I  also  supported  the  pi 
tial  to  the  conduct  of  tha 
this  year's  foreign  aid 
part  from  our  traditional 
run  for  2  years  so  that  w< 
the  time  needed  to  present 
people  with  a  new,  more 
more  efficient  foreign  aid 
the  future. 

However,  all  the  efifort 
mulating  the  requirements 
bill  for  that  study  were  e 
the    House-Senate 
foreign  aid  bill. 

That  conference  not  only 
requirement  for  a  study 
dropped  the  principle  of  a  2 
aid  authorization  and 
meaningful  review  of  the 
the  Congress  impractical 

Because  I  consider  a 
of  our  foreign  aid  program 
lutely  essential  to  the 
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ence of  the  American  people  in  their 
foreign  aid  program  and  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that  program,  I  opposed  the 
conference  version  of  the  bill,  and  I  voted 
against  it. 

I  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that  this 
study  is  undertaken  next  year. 

I  will  continue  to  do  my  best  to  see 
that  Congress  fulfills  its  obligation  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations  by  formulate 
ing  an  intelligent  foreign  aid  program 
which  meets  the  real  needs  of  the  real 
world  to  promote  peace  and  to  bring -ir^ 
least  a  measure  of  the  blessings  of 
modern  hfe  to  all  the  free  world's  people. 

The  second  reason  I  had  to  vote 
against  this  year's  foreign  aid  bill  was 
that  the  conference  version  of  the  bill 
deleted  the  Senate-passed  provision 
which  would  have  denied  the  Nasser 
government  of  Egypt  and  the  Sukarno 
government  of  Indonesia  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States  as  long  as  those 
tyrants  continue  their  aggression  against 
their  neighbors. 

I  need  not  recall  here  at  any  length 
the  constant  histoiy  of  aggression  by 
Indonesia  against  its  neighbor  Malaysia. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  Egypt's 
aggression  against  its  neighbors  in 
Yemen  and  Israel  and  Egypt's  support 
of  revolution  against  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernments of  many  newly  independent 
nations  in  Africa. 

Sukarno  has  vowed  to  crush  Malaysia. 

.  Nasser  has  vowed  to  eradicate  the  na- 
tion of  Israel. 

Both  of  these  tinhorn  Hitlers  have 
told  the  United  States  to  "go  to  hell" 
with  our  aid. 

Yet  year  after  year  Congress  has  failed 
to  provide  an  effective  bar  against  aid 
to  these  destroyers  of  the  peace. 

Year  after  year  such  aid  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

This  year  the  Senate  voted  73  to  13 
for  a  strong  and  explicit  provision  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  that  no  aid  could  be  sup- 
plied to  either  Egypt  or  Indonesia  as 
long  as  the  Piesident  determines  that 
they  are  continuing  their  aggression 
against  their  neighbors.  I  considered 
this  language  to  provide  for  the  first  time 
a  truly  effective  bar  against  aid  to  these 
two  predators. 

I  am  aware  that  our  aid  to  Indonesia 
has  finally  ceased. 

But  the  provisions  in  existing  law  to 
bar  such  aid  in  the  future  have  proved 
ineffective  in  the  past  and  will  almost 
certainly  prove  ineffective  in  the  future. 

And  aid  to  Egypt  continues. 

I  consider  it  a  matter  of  highest  prin- 
ciple that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  go  on  record  against  our 
Government  going  hat  in  hand  to  the 
tyrants  in  Egypt  and  Indonesia  to  ask 
them  to  take  our  aid  which  then  frees 
other  assets  for  those  countries  to  use  in 
making  war. 

Yet  this  provision  against  aid  to  Egypt 
and  Indonesia  as  long  as  they  are  aggres- 
sors was  dropped  in  the  conference  ver- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

And  so  I  voted  against  that  bill. 

I  regret  that  I  should  have  to  cast  my 
first  vote  against  a  foreign  aid  bill  in  this 
year  which  opened  upon  such  a  note  of 
promise  for  review  and  revision  at  long 
last  of  our  entire  foreign  aid  program. 


But  that  review  and  revision  were 
scuttled.  And  so  was  our  declaration 
of  principle  against  the  aggression  of 
Sukarno  and  Nasser.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  had  no  choice  but  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 


THE  DIVERGENT  POLICIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
what  has  been  published  in  recent 
months  on  the  divergent  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  France  has  focused 
on  the  personality  and — some  might 
say — the  idiosyncracies  of  France's  Pies- 
ident, Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  fact  that,  during  World  War  II,  re- 
lations between  General  de  Gaulle  and 
President  Roosevelt  were  strained  at 
best,  and  that  this  friction  IJas  largely 
conditioned  the  present  course  of  French 
foreign  policy. 

The  exact  nature  of  those  wartlhiTfe- 
lations  and  strains  has  received  only 
cursory  attention  in  the  press,  however. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  draw  the 
Senate's  attention  to  a  series  of  articles 
by  Paul  Martin,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Gannett  News  Service, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Camden, 
N.J.,  Courier-Post. 

Using  official  documents  and  other  rep- 
utable  sources,  Mr.  Martin  has  drawn 
together  the  major  elements  of  this  war- 
time legacjr  of  conflicting  personalities 
and  purpol^y.  His  articles  furnish  a 
valuable  perspective  that  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Amiricans  concerned  about 
our  relations  with  France. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  tost,  which  the  Public 
Printer  has  estimated  at  $318.50,  these 
articles  be  printeq  in  the  Record. 

There  beivig  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:      ,.• 

The  De  Gaulle  Story:  Why  French  Presi- 
dent   DiSLiK  5S    Anglo-Saxons 
(By  P(Ul  Martin) 

(Note. — This  is  tike  first  Installment  of  a 
five-part  series  telliitg  the  heretofore  untold 
stcry  of  why  President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance 
dislikes  the  British  and  Americans;  it  all  goes 
back  to  turbulent  dealings  with  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  in  World  War  n.  There  is  a 
seeming  disposition  on  the  part  of  De  Gaulle 
to  m.ake  the  Western  Allies  pay  today  for 
injuries  real  or  imagined  which  he  suffered 
during  the  War.  This  attitude  ie  threatening 
to  break  up  NATO,  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  the 
Common  Market,  ind  many  other  institu- 
tions of  European  j  unity  which  U.S.  diplo- 
macy has  sought  lo  hard  to  create  In  the 
postwar  era.)  ( 

Washington. — President  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  antipathyjfor  the  Anglo-Saxons  goes 
back  to  his  wartin>e  relations  with  Presiijent 
Roosevelt  and  Prlifte  Minister  Churchill. 

This  story  Is  nottwell  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  bMtVll  was  familiar  in  varying 
degree  to  the  soldiers  and  diplomats  who 
served  in  World  War  n.  Including  De  Gaulle. 

The  documentation  Is  contained  In  many 
secret  papers  which  have  now  been  declassi- 
fied and  released  by  the  State  Department 
in  its  series  of  foreign  relations  volumes. 

Here  is  what  the  record  shows:, 

A  clash  of  strong  personalities  developed 
after  American  troops  under  ben.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  landed  In  French  North  Africa 
November  8,  1942,  to  help  clear  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  of  Axis  forces  preparatory  to  the  In- 
vasions of  Italy  and  Southern  France. 

Since  1940  when  Churchill  proclaimed  an 
"indissoluble  union"  between  England  and 
France,  the  Brftlsh  had  recognized  De  Gaulle 
as  head  of  a  FYench  Government-in-exile  In 
London  which  the  British  supported  finan- 
cially. 

The  United  States  continued  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vichy  regime  of 
Marshal  Petain,  86-year-old  hero  of  Verdun, 
who  believed  that  preservation  of  traditional 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
France  was  the  best  course  for  his  country. 

As  a  result  of  successful  wartime  intrigue, 
the  Americans  were  able  to  obtain  at  the 
critical  moment  a  directive  to  French  North 
African  troops  to  cease  their  resistance  to  the 
American  landings,  and  the  Immobilization 
of  the  French  war  fleet  tied  up  at  Toulon. 

Elsenhower  brought  Gen.  Henri  Glraud,  a 
respected  senior  officer  of  the  French  general 
staff,  secretly  by  submarine  to  become  French 
high  commissioner  In  North  Africa  In  com- 
mand of  all  French  military  forces  In  the 
region,  more  than  70  percent  of  whom  were 
Arab  natives. 

De  Gaulle  in  London,  who  had  not  been 
Informed  in  advance  of  the  U.S.  invasion,  set 
out  to  gain  political  control.  He  took  the 
position  that  he  was  the  rightful  leader  of 
the  French  Republic  and  the  French  Em- 
pire, and  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Allies  on  a  basis  of  sovereignty  and  equality. 
Roosevelt  held  that  the  PYench  people 
could  choose  their  own  leaders  and  Govern- 
ment after  the  war  was  over.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  said,  "we  can  deal  with  local  French- 
men on  a  local  basis  wherever  our  armies 
occupy  former  French  territory.  And  if  these 
local  officials  won't  play  ball,  we  will  have 
to  replace  them." 

A  conflict  over  De  Gaulle's  aspirations 
continued  throughout  the  war.  Roosevelt, 
who  referred  to  De  Gaulle  as  "the  bride," 
fired  off  a  barrage  of  stormy  cables  to 
Churchill  during  the  North  African  cam- 
paign. The  President  said  on  January  1, 
1943: 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have  a  mili- 
tary occupation  In  North  Africa  and  as  such 
our  commanding  general  has  complete  charge 
of  all  matters,  civil  as  well  as  military.  We 
must  not  let  any  of  our  French  friends  forget 
this  for  a  moment. 

"I  don"t  know  whether  Elsenhower  can 
hold  Glraud  in  line  with  another  Frenchman 
running  civil  affairs  •  •  •  why  doesn't  De 
Gaulle  go  to  war?  Why  doesn't  he  sttirt 
north  by  west  half  west  from  BrazenvUle?  It 
would  take  him  a  long  time  to  get  to  the 
Oasis  of  Somewhere." 
Roosevelt  told  Churchill  on  May  8: 
"The  war  In  North  Africa  has  terminated 
successfully  without  any  material  aid  from 
De  Gaulle  and  the  civil  situation  with  all  of 
its  dangers  seems  to  be  working  out  well. 

"However.  De  Gaulle  is  without  question 
t.iking  his  vicious  propaganda  staff  down  to 
Algiers  to  stir  up  strife  between  various  ele- 
ments. Including  the  Arabs  and  Jews.  He 
is  expanding  his  present  group  of  agitators 
who  are  working  up  counterdemonstratlons 
and  even  riots." 

Roosevelt  expressed  the  view  that  "when 
we  get  into  France  itself,  we  will  have  to 
regard  It  as  a  military  occupation  run  by 
the  British  and  American  generals."  He 
thought  this  might  be  necessary  for  6  months 
to  a  year,  "thus  giving  time  to  build  up  for 
an  election  and  a  new  form  of  government. 
The  old  form  simply  will  not  work." 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  charge  d'affalrs  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  London,  explained  British 
policy  In  these  terms  in  a  cable  to  Washing- 
ton: 

"British  prestige  requires  that  General  de 
Gaulle  be  given  and  maintained  In  a  posi- 
tion of  political  primacy  both  during  the  war 
and  in  any  early  transitory  period  following 
the  liberation  of  Continental  France. 


"The  name  Glraud  and  our  operations  In 
North  Africa  are  firing  the  Imagination  of 
the  people  of  Prance.  But  we  must  realize 
that  the  British  Foreign  Office  will  persist  In 
Its  buildup  of  General  de  Gaulle  and  In  Its 
full  support  for  his  demands  that  all  who 
bear  the  stamp  of  Vichy  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  'unified'  France  for  which  they  so 
loudly  call. 

"If  De  Gaulle  Is  a  symbol  to  the  people  of 
France,  he  Is  also  a  symbol  to  the  British 
Government,  a  symbol  of  Justification  for  Its 
whole  French  policy  since  June  1940. 
British  prestige  requires  that  'the  one 
Frenchman  who  stuck  by  us  in  the  dark  days 
of  1940'  must  be  installed  in  Prance  when 
the  day  of  liberation  comes  •  •   •. 

"There  will  be  efforts  to  depict  General 
Glraud  as  a  highmlnded  but  politically  in- 
nocent tool  of  'pro- Vichy  and  Fascist-minded 
Jobholders.'  De  Gaulle,  who  not  so  long  ago 
was  himslef  In  many  circles  charged  with 
having  'dictatorship'  or  extreme  right  tenden- 
cies, will  be  displayed  as  the  upholder  of 
democracy,  the  hope  of  FYont  Populaire  ele- 
ments, and  the  legitimate  continuation  of 
the  Third  Republic." 

Matthews  reminded  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Anthony  Eden  that  "De  Gaulle's  atti- 
tude toward  the  American  Government  and 
Its  policy  toward  Prance  over  the  past  2 
years  had  been  one  of  definite  hostility." 

He  said  Eden  replied  that  "De  Gaulle  has 
caused  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  other 
Allies  put  together."  Matthews  reported 
Eden  "has  serious  doubts  aboiit  De  GauUe's 
stability — though  apparently  not  of  bis 
sincerity." 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  warned  the 
British  ambassador  In  Washington  that  "this 
country  is  rapidly  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  De  Gaulle  is  primarily  Interested,  not 
In  winning  the  crucial  battle  In  Africa,"  but 
In  negotiations  "to  settle  his  demands  for 
political  supremacy"  in  the  French  Empire. 

Hull  sent  a  memo  to  the  President  saying: 

"De  Gaulle  has  permitted  to  come  under 
his  umbrella  all  the  most  radical  elements 
In  France.  Under  their  statement  of  April 
1,  the  Communists  In  France,  probably  the 
most  highly  organized  political  group  there, 
have  announced  their  Insistence  that  De 
Gaulle  be  their  leader." 

When  Churchill  made  a  personal  visit  to 
Washington  In  May,  he  told  Hull  that  he  was 
"personally  utterly  disgusted  with  De  Gaulle," 
and  that  Eden  had  found  De  Gaulle  "terrible 
to  get  on  with."  Churchill  said  the  British 
"were  not  undertaking  to  build  him  up." 

Robert  D.  Murphy,  the  President's  per- 
sonal emissary  In  North  Africa,  cabled  from 
Algiers  May  17: 

"We  are  reliably  Informed  that  the  British 
are  now  primarily  Interested  In  an  early 
agreement  between  Glraud  and  De  Gaulle 
In  order  that  they  may  get  rid  of  the  entire 
Carlton  Gardens  organization  (De  Gaulle's 
London  headquarters)  and  ship  It  to  Algiers, 
where  the  problem  of  dealing  with  them  will 
be  placed  on  our  doorstep." 

At  the  same  time.  Ambassador  John  G. 
Winant  in  London  reported  a  curious  con- 
versation with  General  Cochet,  who  had  ac- 
cepted De  Gaulle's  appointment  to  head  a 
"secret  army"  inside  metropolitan  France. 

Cochet  said  De  Gaulle  told  him  he  "no 
longer  had  confidence  In  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
that  In  the  future  he  would  "base  his  policy 
solely  on  Russia,  and  perhaps  Germany." 


The  De  Gaulle  Story:  Stalin  Moved 
Quickly  To  Recognize  Regime 
(By  Paul  Martin) 
Washington. — Gen.     Charles     de     Gaulle 
moved  from  London  to  Algiers  In  the  late 
spring    of    1943    after    the    Anglo-American 
Allies  had  won  the  North  African  campaign. 
A  French  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion was  set  up  June  3  with  seven  members 
Including  De  Gaulle  and  Gen.  Henri  Glraud, 


the  American-backed  commander  of  French 
African  forces. 

De  Gaulle  complained  he  was  being  "bound 
hand  and  foot  by  being  submerged  in  the 
collective  action  of  the  committee."  He  re- 
signed. The  committee  was  expanded  to  14 
members,  insuring  De  Gaulle's  supremacy. 
De  Gaulle  withdrew  his  resignation. 

When  De  Gaulle  moved  to  gain  control 
over  French  West  Africa  including  the  key 
air-seaport  of  Dakar,  Roosevelt  cabled 
Churchill,  who  was  then  in  Algiers: 

"I  find  it  Impossible  to  consider  any  De 
Gaulle  domination  of  French  West  Africa. 
This  is  so  serious  I  should  have  to  consider 
sending  several  regiments  to  Dakar  and  also 
naval  vessels  if  there  were  any  sign  that  De 
Gaulle  proposes  to  take  things  over." 

Churchill  replied:  "His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  In  full  agreement  with  you  on  all 
points." 

Again  on  Jime  17.  after  the  political  ma- 
nipulations In  Algiers,  Roosevelt  told 
Churchill : 

"I  am  fed  up  with  De  Gaulle  and  the  secret 
personal  and  political  machinations  of  that 
committee  in  the  last  few  days  Indicate  there 
Is  no  possibility  of  our  working  with  De 
Gaulle  •  •  •. 

"I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  he  has 
been  and  is  now  injuring  our  war  effort  and 
that  he  is  a  dangerous  threat  to  us.  I  agree 
with  you  that  he  likes  neither  the  British 
nor  the  Americans." 

The  President  sent  a  directive  to  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  as  allied  supreme 
commander  saying:  "We  will  not  permit  De 
Gaulle  to  direct  himself  or  to  control  through 
partisans  or  any  committee  the  African 
French  Army,  neither  in  the  field  of  supplies, 
training,  or  operations." 

Churchill  replied  from  London: 

"I  have  always  taken  the  view  that  De 
Gaulle  should  be  made  to  settle  down  to 
honest  teamwork.  I  am  no  more  enamoured 
of  him  than  you,  but  I  would  rather  have 
him  on  the  committee  than  strutting  about 
as  a  combination  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Clem- 
enceau." 

The  Prime  Minister  advised  Soviet 
Premier  Stalin: 

"Since  he  ariWfed  at  Algiers.  General  de 
Gaulle  has  been  struggling  to  obtain  effective 
control  of  the  French  Army.  Headquarters 
cannot  be  sure  of  what  he  will  do  or  of  his 
friendly  feelings  toward  us  if  he  obtained 
the  mastery." 

Somewhat  baffled,  Stalin  replied: 

"We  had  the  Impression  that  the  British 
Government  had  thus  far  supported  General 
de  Gaulle,  which  seemed  only  natural,  since 
from  the  moment  of  the  French  surrender 
General  de  Gaulle  had  headed  the  anti-Hitler 
forces  of  France  •  •  •  I  hope  you  will  take 
cognizance  of  tlie  Soviet  Interest  In  French 
affairs." 

The  French  committee  Issued  decrees  June 
22  appointing  Glraud  as  commanding  gen- 
eral of  all  French  forces  in  North  and  West 
Africa,  and  De  Gaulle  as  commander  in  chief 
of  FYench  forces  in  all  other  territories. 

Robert  D.  Murphy,  President  Roosevelt's 
personal  emissary  In  North  Africa,  observed: 
"It  seems  somewhat  ridiculous  that  there 
should  have  to  be  two  commanders  in  chief 
when  the  total  of  De  Gaulle's  army  does  not 
exceed  a  maximum  of  15.000." 

Murphy  cabled  Roosevelt  June  23:  "We 
detect  In  our  dally  conversations  with  the 
French  In  economic  matters  an  increasing 
tendency  to  make  the  Allies  pay." 

The  President's  representative  reported 
several  conversations  with  De  Gaulle  on  the 
subject  of  communism  Including: 

"De  Gaulle  took  pains  to  Intimate  that 
while  the  French  Communists  are  cooperat- 
ing fully  in  the  effort  to  liberate  France,  he 
reserved  opinion  concerning  their  postwar 
aspirations  and  Indicated  his  purpose  not 
to  permit  their  domination  of  the  country. 
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He  makes  this  point  in  almost 
sation  I  have  with  him. 

"He    felt    he    Is    qualified    t 
French  Communist  Party 
tion  of  the  Comintern  ( 
tionale)    he    termed    a   gestur ; 
world  into  a  sense  of  security 

De  Gaulle  was  "disappointed 
not  been  Invited  to  America, 
"In  my  opinion,  he  yearns  to 

By  the  end  of  June,  the  Sovie  t 
was   hinting   that   it   might 
Gaulle  and  the  French  Libera 
tee  as  a  provisional  govemmen  i 

Churchill   cabled   Roosevelt 
he  was  under  "considerable 
the    same.      "If   I    do 
"Russia  will  certainly  recogniie 
lest  this  might  be  embarrassin  ; 

The  Anglo-American  leaders 
to  meet  in  Canada  Aiigust  17 
Quebec  Conference,  known  as 

Roosevelt   replied    urgently: 
hope  that  nothing  will  be  don  ; 
ter  of  recognition  •    •    •  unti 
opportunity  to  talk  It  over 

The   United   States   and 
ments  failed  to  reach 
on  the  nature  of  the  "recogni 
corded  to  the  French  commit 

They  issued  separate 
The  American  statement  s 

"This  docs  not  constitute 
government    of    France    or    ot 
Empire  by  the  United  States 
stitute  recognition  of  the  French 
of  National  Liberation  as 
specific  limitations  during  th  i 
on  the  people  of  Prance,  in  a 
trammeled    manner,    will 
course  to  select  their  own 
their  own  officials  to  admlniste  r 

The   Soviet   Government 
simpler  and   more 
tion  amounting  to  recognition 
committee   as   the   provisional 
of  France. 

With  this  cloak  of  authorit 
committee  Issued  a  decree 
natlng  De  Gaulle  as  its  sole 

De  Gaulle  told  Edwin  C. 
succeeded  Murphy  as  U.S. 
an   Allied   political-military 
Algiers: 

"He   hoped   very   much    tha 
States  would  not  seek  to 
going   to  France   at   the   time 
territory   was   liberated,   since 
unless  prompt  action  was  take^ 
order,  matters  would  drift  into 
said  prompt  action  would  be 
all  to  prevent  the  Communists 
control." 
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The    De    G.'Mji.le    Story: 

FicvRE  France  as  Big 


(By  Paul  Martin) 
Washington. — Gen.  Charles 
not  i»»ited  to  any  of  the  wa 
conieretices  at  Tehrsin 


Yalta. 
where   tfta   most    important 
made  affecting  World  War  II 
war  period. 

The  "Bif    Three"  who  really 
President  Roosevelt   of   the 
Prime    Minister    Churchill    of 
Marshal  Stalin  of  the  Soviet 

The  Tehran  conference  was 
ber  28  to  December  1.  1943,  in 
ancient  Persia  (Iran)  which 
occupied  by  Soviet  and  British 
velt  stayed  for  convenience 
the  Soviet  Embassy  compound 

The  American  President  am 
dictator  met  in  person  for  the 
Roosevelt's  private  quarters  fo 
on  November  28  with  only  the  r 
present.  Roosevelt  brought  uj 
of  France  and  De  Gaulle. 
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every  conver-  Stalin  said  he  did  not  know  De  Gaulle  per- 

sonally, but  he  thought  De  Gaulle  was  "very 
uiu-eal"  in  his  political  activities. 

He  explained  that  De  Gaulle  represented 
the  soul  of  sympathetic  France,  whereas  the 
real  physical  France  under  Petaln  was  en- 
gaged in  helping  our  common  enemy,  Ger- 
many. De  Gaulle  acts  as  though  he  were 
the  head  of  a  great  ?tate.  Stalin  said,  whereas 
in  fact  it  commands  little  power. 

The  President  agreed.  Roosevelt  said  that 
in  the  future,  no  Frenchman  over  40.  and 
particularly  no  Frenchmen  who  had  ever 
taken  part  In  the  present  Vichy  government 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  a  position 
of  power. 

Stalin  talked  at  length  of  the  French 
ruling  classes,  which  he  said  were  rotten 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  share  any  of 
the  benefits  of  peace  in  view  of  theif  past 
record  of  collaboration  with  Germany. 

Roosevelt  said  Churchill  believed  France 
would  be  quickly  reconstructed  after  the  war 
as  a  strong  nation,  but  he  did  not  share 
this  view.  Roosevelt  thought  many  years  of 
hard  labor  would  be  required  to  restore 
FYance.  The  first  necessity,  he  said,  was  for 
the  French  people  to  become  honest  citizens. 
Stalin  launched  into  a  discussion  of  colo- 
nialism and  the  French  Empire.  He  did  not 
propose  to  have  the  Allies  shed  blood  to  re- 
store Indochina  (Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia) to  the  old  French  colonial  rule. 

The  President  said  he  was  100  percent  in 
agreement  with  Stalin.  Roosevelt  observed 
tliat  after  100  years  of  French  rule  in  Indo- 
china, the  inhabitants  were  worse  off  than 
they  had  been  before. 

He  said  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
had  told  him  that  China  had  no  design.s  on 
Indochina,  but  that  the  people  of  Indochina 
were  not  yet  ready  for  independence.  He 
had  discussed  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  the 
idea  of  a  trusteeship  for  Indochina,  lasting 
perhaps  20  or  30  years,  to  prepare  the  people 
for  independence. 

Roosevelt  went  on  to  say  he  felt  it  would 
be  better  not  to  discuss  the  question  of 
India  with  Churchill,  since  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  no  solution  for  that  problem,  and 
merely  intended  to  defer  it  until  after  the 
war. 

At  some  future  date,  the  President  said,  he 

would   like   to   talk   to   Stalin   about   India. 

Roosevelt   felt   the   best  solution   would   be 

the   United     reform  from  the  bottom,  somewhat  on  the 

him  from     Soviet  line. 

that   French  Stalin  said  the  qiiestion  of  India  was  com- 

he   felt   that     plicated  with  different  levels  of  culture  and 

to  establish      the  caste  system.     He  claimed  that  reform 

ivll  war.     He     from  the  bottom  would  mean  "revoh«tlon." 

above         The  discussion  was  resumed  at  a  tripartite 

from  seizing     dinner    that    night   in    Roosevelt's    quarters 

with  all  the  "Big  Three"  present  along  with 

their    advisers    and    interpreters,    including 

Averell  Harrlman  and  Harry  Hopkins  for  the 

United  States. 

Throughout  the  evening,  Stalin  kept  re- 
verting to  his  thesis  that  the  French  nation, 
le  Gaulle  was     in  particular  Its  leaders  and  ruling  classes, 
Ime  summit     were  "rotten"  and  deserved  to  be  punished 
and  Potsdam     for   their  criminal    collaboration   with   Nazi 
($:cisions    were     Germany. 
nd  the  post-         No  specific  decision  on  the  future  of  France 
were  made  at  the  Tehran  Conference.    The 
principal  military  decision  was  to  launch  a 
cross-channel  invasion  of  the  Continent  in 
the  spring  of   1944.  code   name  "Overlord." 
with  General  Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander. 

Anglo-American  forces  staged  their  suc- 
cessful Normandy  invasion  June  6,  1944,  fol- 
lowed by  secondary  landings  in  southern 
France  Aiigust  15.  Paris  was  freed  by  August 
29,  and  turned  over  to  De  Gaulle  to  admln- 
the  Russian     ister. 

first  time  in         Visiting  Paris  in  November,  Churchill  sent 
a  discussion     similar  cables  to  Roosevelt  and  Stalin: 
interpreters         "I  reestablished  friendly  private  relations 
the  question     with  De  Gaulle,  who  is  better  since  he  lost  a 
large  part  of  his  inferiority  complex. 
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'De  Gaulle  asked  a  number  of  questions 
which  made  me  feel  how  very  little  they  had 
been  kept  Informed  about  what  had  been 
decided  or  was  taking  place.  He  is  an.\;ous 
to  obtain  full  modern  equipment  for  elglit 
more  divisions,  which  can  only  be  supplied 
by  the  Americans, 

"They  (the  French)  pressed  very  strongly 
to  have  a  share  In  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many, not  merely  as  a  subparticipatlon  under 
British  or  Allied  command,  but  as  a  French 
command. 

"I  see  a  Reuter's  message  *  •  •  that  it  was 
agreed  that  France  should  be  assigned  cer- 
tain areas,  the  Ruhr,  Rhineland,  etc.,  for 
their  troops  to  garrison.  There  is  no  truth 
In  this.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  of  tlie 
kind  can  be  settled  except  in  agreement  with 
the  President  and  you. 

"All  I  said  to  De  Gaulle  was  that  we  had 
made  a  division  of  Germany  into  Russian, 
British,  and  United  States  spheres." 

Maurice  Thorez,  French  Communist  leader 
who  had  been  In  Moscow  throughout  the  war, 
returned  to  France  where  he  was  amnestied 
for  his  desertion  from  the  French  Army  in 
1939.  and  became  one  of  the  ministers  of 
state  In  De  Gaulle's  government. 

At  the  end  of  1944,  De  Gaulle  went  to 
Russia  where  he  signed  a  20-year  Franco- 
Soviet  alliance  similar  to  the  Anglo-Soviet 
pact  concluded  by  the  British  In  1941. 

In  his  meetings  with  Stalin,  De  Gaulle  ex- 
pressed "sharp  criticism"  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain.  He  viewed  Germany  as 
France's  No.  1  problem,  and  said  that  "so 
long  as  the  German  people  existed,  there 
would  always  be  a  menace." 

It  was  essential  for  France  and  Russi.i  to 
join  forces.  De  Gaullo  said.  Britain  was  "al- 
ways late."  and  could  rank  only  as  a  "sec- 
ond stage"  ally;  the  United  States  as  a 
"third  stage"  ally.  Neither  could  be  de- 
pended upon  in  a  moment  of  great  danger. 

Alexander  Werth,  British  war  correspond- 
ent in  Moscow,  said  in  his  book,  "Russia  at 
War,  1941-45": 

"In  those  preatomic  days,  De  Gaulle  con- 
tinued to  think  of  France  and  Russia  •  •  • 
as  the  two  great  future  military  powers  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  which  could  keep 
Germany  down,  and  whose  points  of  view 
and  Interests  were  different  from  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

"It  was  precisely  on  this  point  that  in  1944 
Stalin  was  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  De 
Gaulle — for  the  simple  reason  that.  In  purely 
military  and  economic  terms,  Prance  w.is 
totally  Insignificant  compared  with  Britain 
and  America." 

Werth  claims   "the  Russians  only  signed 
the  pact   in   these  conditions  because  they 
thought  it  might  still  come  in  useful  at  some 
later  date,  and  would  also  help  the  French -^ 
Communists."  y[ 

To  De  Gaulle,  this  pact  was  Important  as 
part  of  that  independent  French  policy ' 
"that  he  and  Bidault  tried  (unsuccessfully) 
to  pursue  for  2  years  after  the  war.'" 
■  De  Gaulle  tried  to  obtain  Stalin's  support 
for  France's  claim  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  while  Stalin  sought  to  obtain  De 
Gaulle's  recognition  of  the  Soviet-backed 
Lublin  Committee  of  Polish  Communists. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  was  agreed   to. 

The  De  Gattllc  Story:   Big  Three  Split  at 

Yalta  Over   France's  Futijbe 

(By  Paul  Martin) 

Washington. — The  most  controversial  con- 
ference of  World  War  n  took  place  February 
4-11,  1945,  in  the  Russian  Crimea  at  YalU 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  had  recently  been 
reelected  for  a  fourth  term,  was  an  111  man. 
Some  members  of  the  American  delegation 
feared  he  might  die  at  Yalta.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  died  2  months  later 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 


The  President  met  privately  with  Marshal 
SMlin  on  two  occasions  during  the  Yalta 
Conference.  The  first  discussion  was  Febru- 
ary 4  in  Roosevelt's  quarters  in  Livadia 
Pal.vce,  former  palace  of  the  czars. 

Roosevelt  Inquired  about  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  visit  to  Moscow. 

Stalin  said  he  found  De  Gaulle  a  "com- 
plicated" person  but  "unrealistic"  in  that 
France  had  not  done  much  fighting  In  the 
war,  yet  De  Gaulle  demanded  equal  rights 
v.'itli  the  Americans,  British,  and  Russians 
who  had  carried  the  burden  of  battle. 

Roosevelt  described  a  conversation  with  De 
Gaulle  at  Casablanca  2  years  before  In  which 
De  Gaulle  comp.ired  himself  with  Joan  of 
Arc  as  spii-ltual  leader  of  France,  and 
Ciemcnce.au  as  political  leader. 

The  President  said  he  had  heard  the  French 
Gavernment  did  not  plan  to  annex  outright 
any  German  territory,  but  was  willing  to  have 
ii  placed  under  International  control. 

That  was  not  the  story  De  Gaulle  told  in 
Moscow,  Stalin  replied.  De  Gaulle  claimed 
the  Rhine  was  the  natural  boundary  of 
France,  and  he  wanted  French  troops  placed 
there  permanently. 

Roosevelt  volunteered  to  tell  the  Marshal 
something  "Indiscreet"  which  he  would  not 
want  to  repeat  In  front  of  Churchill: 

The  British  for  2  years  had  cherished  the 
idea  of  artificially  building  up  France  as  a 
strong  power  that  would  have  200.000  troops 
on  the  eastern  border  to  hold  the  line  for 
any  period  required  to  assemble  a  strong 
British  Army. 

Stalin  asked  whether  Roosevelt  thought 
France  should  have  an  occupation  zone  In 
Germany,  and  for  what  reason.  The  Presi- 
dent replied  it  was  not  a  bad  idea,  but  only 
out  of  kindness.  This  brought  a  vigorous 
response  from  Stalin  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov.  Stalin  said  it  would  have 
to  be  considered  further  here  at  Yalta. 

The  second  private  meeting  between  Roo- 
sevelt and  Stalin  took  place  February  8.  This 
time,  Roosevelt  was  accompanied  by  Averell 
Harrlman.  Stalin  brought  Molotov  to  both 
private  meetings. 

The  President  said  he  had  a  trusteeship 
In  mind  for  Indochina.  The  British  did  not 
approve,  he  added,  as  they  wished  to  give 
Indochina  back  to  the  French,  and  feared 
the  Implications  of  a  trusteeship  as  It  might 
affect  Burma. 

Stalin  remarked  that  the  British  had  lost 
Burma  once  through  reliance  on  Indochina. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  British  were  not 
dependable  to  protect  this  area.  He  thought 
Indochina  was  a  very  important  area. 

Roosevelt  opined  that  the  Indochlnese 
were  people  of  small  stature,  like  the  Java- 
nese and  Burmese,  and  not  warlike.  He  said 
France  had  done  nothing  to  Improve  the  sta- 
tus of  the  natives  since  it  had  been  a  French 
colony. 

The  President  disclosed  that  De  Gaulle  had 
asked  him  for  ships  to  transport  French 
forces  to  Indochina.  Stalin  Inquired  where 
De  Gaulle  was  going  to  get  the  troops.  De 
Gaulle  said  he  was  going  to  find  the  troops 
when  the  President  could  find  the  ships,  Roo- 
sevelt replied.  Up  to  the  present,  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  the  ships. 

French  participation  In  ,the  occupation  of 
Germany  was  discussed  at' length  in  plenary 
sessions  between  the  Big  Three. 

Churchill  pressed  for  giving  France  an  oc- 
cupation zone  which  would  come  out  of 
American  and  British  sectors,  in  no  way 
affecting  the  previously  defined  Soviet  zone. 

The  Prime  Minister  predicted  the  German 
occupation  might  last  a  long  time.  He  was 
not  sure  the  British  Government  could  afford 
the  cost  over  an  extended  period;  the  French 
misjht  be  of  some  real  assistance  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

*  Stalin  suggested  this  would  change  tripar- 
tite control  of  Germany  Into  four-natlqn 
control,  serving  as  a  precedent  for  admitting 
other  states. 


Churchill  replied  that  If  France  got  an 
occupation  zone,  she  would  of  course  parti- 
cipate in  the  control  machinery.  As  to  other 
nations  such  as  Belgium  and  Holland,  there 
was  no  question  of  a  specific  zone,  and  thus 
no  part  in  the  control  machinery. 

Roosevelt  favored  an  occupation  zone  for 
France,  but  agreed  with  Stalin  that  France 
should  not  take  part  in  the  German  control 
machinery. 

The  President  changed  his  mind  later.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  French  an 
area  to  administer- unless  they  were  on  the 
control  commission,  he  said.  Also,  It  might 
be  easier  to  deal  with  De  Gaulle  If  the 
French  were  represented. 

Churchill  brought  up  the  question  of  free 
elections  in  Poland. 

Siulin  could  see  little  difference  between 
De  Gaulle's  position  and  the  Lublin  (Cjin- 
munlst)  Poles — neither  had  been  elected. 
Yet  we  all  dealt  with  De  Gaulle,  and  the 
Soviet  Government  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him.  Why  was  the  Polish  regime  so 
different? 

De  Gaulle  had  done  nothing  to  arouse 
popular  enthusiasm,  Stalin  claimed,  wliereas 
tile  Polish  Provisional  Government  had 
carried  out  a  number  of  popular  land  re- 
forms. 

As  to  the  war,  France  had  only  8  divisions, 
while  Yugoslavia  had  12.  and  the  Poles  13. 
On  the  basis  of  her  contribution.  Stalin  said, 
France  could  not  expert  to  get  reparations 
from  the  Allies. 

At  a  final  dinner  on  February  10,  Churchill 
said  he  faced  a  difficult  election  in  England. 
He  envied  Stalin,  who  had  to  deal  with  only 
one  party.  .Stalin  admitted  that  one  party 
could  be  a  great  convenience  to  a  head  of 
state. 

Roosevelt  recalled  that  In  1940  there  had 
been  18  political  parties  in  France,  and  with- 
in 1  week  he  had  to  deal  with  three  differ- 
ent French  Premiers. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Paris  reported  to  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  the  fol- 
lowing convers.ation  with  French  Foreign 
Minister  Bidault: 

"Bidault  indicated  clearly  that  the  idea 
of  a  Soviet-dominated  government  on  their 
frontiers  fills  the  French  with  terror.  Bi- 
dault stated  he  is  trying  very  hard  to  get 
along  with  the  French  Communists,  particu- 
larly Thorez.  who  is  the  'best  of  the  lot.'  " 

And  a  London  newspaper,  the  Daily  Mail, 
announced  in  its  continental  edition  that 
the  United  States — not  Britain  or  Russia — 
was  responsible  for  preventing  De  Gaville 
from  attending  the  Big  Three  conference  at 
Yalta. 

The    De    Gaulle    Story:    Prance    Finally 
Gaimbo  Equality  at  Potsdam 
•   (By  Paul  Martin) 

Washington. — President  Truman,  who 
succeeded  Roosevelt,  proclaimed  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Europe  on  May  8,  1945. 

Germany  was  divided  into  four  occupation 
zones  under  the  Americans,  British,  French, 
and  Russians.  An  Allied  Control  Council 
assumed  full  authority  over  Germany  on 
June  5.  Meanwhile,  the  war  was  still  going 
on  In  the  Pacific. 

De  Gaulle's  Foreign  Minister,  Georges 
Bidault,  came  to  Washington  for  a  meeting 
with  the  new  President.  Truman  welcomed 
him,  expressing  a  desire  to  strengthen  tra- 
ditional Franco-American  bonds  of  friend- 
ship. 

Bidault  said  Prance  had  once  been  great. 
He  hoped  with  American  help  she  could  be 
restored  to  her  former  position.  Europe 
could  not  get  along  with  only  two  great 
powers,  Britain  and  Russia.  A  strong  France 
was  needed  In  the  best  Interests  of  all. 

The  French  Minister  observed  that  many 
European  questions  had  been  decided  dur- 
ing the  war  at  meetings  where  Prance  was 
not  represented;  he  hoped  France  could  be 
Included  in  the  future. 


Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew 
said  in  a  confidential  memo  to  the  President : 

"This  Government  has  in  the  past  been 
held  largely  responsible  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  people — and  by  large  sections 
of  the  American  people — for  the  absence  of 
General  de  Gaulle  itora.  the  Big  Three 
meetings. 

'I  feel  certain  that  this  Government  could 
t:ike  no  single  step  which  would  be  more  ap- 
preciated by  the  French  nation  and  which 
would  lio  more  to  improve  our  relations  with 
Prance  than  for  you  to  eliminate  from  their 
minds  t).ie  impression  that  it  Is  the  United 
States  which  is  preventing  their  return  to  a 
status  of  full  equality  with  the  major  Allied 
Pov/ers." 

rJovirg  Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Davies  re- 
ported June  12  on  a  private  Interview^ith 
Churchill  in  London: 

"He  reviewed  situations  in  Europe.  As  to 
France,  he  was  bitter.  He  was  completely 
fed  up  with  De  Gaulle  and  out  of  patience. 
He  (De  Gaulle)  ought  to  be  'brought  up' 
sharply  and  given  to  understand  clearly  that 
he  cannot  act  arbitrarily  and  IiTconsiderately 
and  refuse  to  submit  his  operations  to  the 
Supreme  Allied  Command,  when  his  armies 
were  supplied  by  his  associates." 

French  troops  had  refused  to  withdraw 
from  Stuttgart  and  northwestern  Italy  under 
orders  from  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander.  The  United 
States  had  agreed  at  Malta  on  February  1  to 
rearm  eight  French  divisions,  in  addition  to 
several  already  provided  for  In  north  Africa. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  final  summit  con- 
ference of  the  war  was  held  July  17-August  2 
at  Potsdam,  a  suburb  of  Berlin  in  occupied 
Germany. 

It  was  a  much  different  meeting  from  the 
two  at  Tehran  and  Yalta.  It  was  the  long- 
est conference.  More  was  discussed,  and  less 
decided.  The  wartime  alliance  with  the 
Communists  was  beginning  to  break  up  over 
divergent  postw.ar  aims. 

Truman  came  armed  with  a  host  of  ad- 
visers and  a  brisk  no-nonsense  attitude. 
Clement  Attlee  replaced  Churchill  as  British 
Prime  Minister  midway  In  the  sessions  as 
a  result  of  the  British  election.  Only  Stalin, 
as  a  head  of  state,  participated  In  all  three 
conferences  in  their  entirety.  But  still  no 
De  Gaulle. 

The  President  proposed  creation  of  a  five- 
member  council  of  foreign  ministers  to  draft 
peace  treaties  and  territorial  settlements  af- 
fecting Germany.  Italy,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria. 

The  United  States,  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  would  decide  Eurojiean  affairs.  China 
would  Join  them  where  questions  of  the 
Orient  were  concerned. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  pointed 
out  that  France  did  not  participate  In  the 
armistice  agreements  with  some  of  these 
countries. 

Molotov  had  no  question  that  France 
should  take  part  In  discussions  relating  to 
Germany  and  Italy,  but  thoug'nt  France 
should  be  excluded  when  peace  treaties  were 
considered  for  Hungary.  Rumania,  and  Bul- 
garia. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  observed 
that  while  Vichy  France  had  not  been  at 
war  with  these  countries,  the  De  Gaulle 
movement  v,'as. 

That  was  not  the  point.  Molotov  said. 
France  did  not  participate  in  the  armistice 
agreements. 

Eden  proposed  amending  the  text  to  limit 
membership  to  those  countries  which  had 
signed  the  armistice.  Secretary  of  State 
James  P.  Byrnes  agreed. 

Stalin  opposed  giving  reparations  to 
Prance.  He  said  Prance  had  signed  an  arm- 
istice with  Hitler,  suffered  no  real  occupa- 
tion damage,  and  that  150  German  divisions 
had  been  transferred  from  France  to  the 
Russian  front. 
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CASTRO-COMMUNIST    S  JBVERSION 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  1  ►resident,  on 
Tuesday,  both  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  made  ref  ;rence  to  the 
first  report  of  a  special  coaimittee 
pointed  by  the  Organization 
States  to  investigate  the  siti  tation 
Dominican  Republic.  There 
difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  special  committee  detailed 
port. 

In  view  of  this,  I  ask  uninimous 
sent  to  have  printed  in  th( 
pertinent  excerpts  relating 
report  from  the  introductii  in 
lication  issued  by  the  Internal 
Subcommittee  entitled 
American  States.  Combine! 
Communist    Subversion." 
unanimous  consent  to  ha^je 
the  Record  following  that 
text  of  the  OAS  committee'  3 
was  printed  in  the  subcom|nittee 
lication.    I  believe  that 
general  interest  to  Member  > 
ate  and  anyone  who  may  11 
an  opportunity  to  read  thi  1 
the  report. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ih  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CASTRO-CoMMrNIST    StTBVER^IOrf    IN    THE 

Americas 

XNTRODTJCnON    BT    SENATOR    TlloMAS   J.   DODD 
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Because  these  facts  have 
by  the  rapid  pace  of  events 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  ha* 
this  study,  beginning  at  pag  ( 
report  of  the  Special  Comml 
the  Organization  of  Amerlcaj 
vestlgate   the  situation  In 
firsthand. 

The    first    report 
doubt  the  need  for  prompt 
terventlon  by  the  United 
after  all,  the  only  power  of 
capable  of  enforcing  peace  qui' 
and  effectively.  '  According 
port,  the  action  was  necessaij? 
bloodbath  In  the  streets  of 

The  Special  Committee 

"•  •  •  the  streets  were 
all  businesses  and  stores  were 
Ing   those   selling   food   of 
Also  closed  were  banks  and 
fices,  and,  in  general,  the  city 
activity  bad  come  to  a  halt. 
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and  other  persons  were  In  asylum  In  the  em- 
■  hassles  of  the  various  American  countries, 
and  the  chiefs  of  mission  of  these  coimtries 
personaUy  told  us  that  they  were  concerned 
that  there  were  no  guarantees  for  the 
premises  of  their  respective  missions.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  an  evident  lack  of  se- 
curity and  of  authorities  having  effective  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  PubUc  services  were 
nonexistent.  Including  the  most  essential 
ones  of  water,  electricity,  and  telephones. 
The  atmosphere  was  one  of  tragedy,  mourn- 
ing, and  real  human  anguish.  Rumors  and 
other  unverlflable  reports  were  circulated 
regarding  bloody  Incidents  In  various  parts 
of  the  city." 

The  Committee  made  the  following  ob- 
servation on  its  interview  with  Caamafio: 

"The  Special  Committee  was  witness  dur- 
ing that  Interview  with  the  so-called  con- 
stitutional military  WMnmand  to  one  detail 
that  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  This  was  the 
presence  of  a  uniformed  person  carrying 
arms,  who  said  he  was  part  of  the  command 
and  who  spoke  Spanish  with  a  pronounced 
foreign  accent.  The  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Interrogated 
him  In  loud  voice  before  everyone  asking 
him:  'Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing 
here?'  The  person  replied:  'I  am  Andre 
Riviere,  my  nationality  Is  French,  I  fought  in 
the  French  Army  In  Indochina,  and  I  am 
working  in  Santo  Domingo.  I  have  Joined 
this  command.'  While  he  took  no  part  in 
the  conversations.  Riviere  was  In  the  discus- 
sion room  during  the  time  of  the  Interview, 
and  the  authority  with  which  he  gave  orders 
to  the  guards  posted  at  the  windows  and  the 
door  where  we  were  was  quite  obvious." 

The  first  report  also  explains  In  detail  the 
activities  and  discussions  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee vrith  the  various  groups  and  Individ- 
uals involved  In  the  Dominican  drama.  The 
report  clearly  shows  that  the  United  States 
had  to  act  In  the  Interests  of  the  Dominican 
people.  In  the  Interests  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  communism  In  Latin  America,  and 
in  the  interests  of  Us  own  security. 

First  Retort  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
THE  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consxjltatkjn  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  op  the 
American  States 

(Submitted  at  the  Fourth  Plenary  Session 
(closed)  held  on  May  7  and  8,  1965) 

r.    mTRODUCTlON 

On  May  1,  1965.  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  special  committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  five  member 
states:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Guate- 
mala, and  Panama,  for  the  purpose  and  with 
the  powers  set  forth  by  the  resolution  In  the 
following  terms  (the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation ] : 

2.  Instructs  the  Committee  to  go  Immedi- 
ately to  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  to  do 
everything  possible  to  obtain  the  reestab- 
Ushmcnt  of  peace  and  normal  conditions, 
and  to  give  priority  to  the  following  two 
functions : 

(a)  To  offer  Its  good  offices  to  the  Dom- 
inican armed  groups  and  political  groupMS 
and  to  diplomatic  representatives  for  the 
pxu-pose  of  obtaining  urgently:  (1)  A  cease- 
fire; and  (U)  the  orderly  evacuation  of  the 
persons  who  have  taken  asylum  In  the  em- 
bassies and  of  all  foreign  citizens  who  desire 
to  leave  the  Dominican  Republic;  and 

(b)  To  carry  out  an  Investigation  of  all 
aspects  of  the  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  led  to  the  convocation  of  this 
meeting; 

3.  Requests  the  Committee  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Meeting  on  the  progress  of  Its 
work.  Including  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations that  It  may  consider  appropri- 
ate. In  the  shortest  time  possible; 


4.  Requests  the  American  governments 
and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  extend  their  full 
cooperation  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  committee;  •  •   • 

The  Special  Committee  referred  to  In  the 
resolution  of  May  1,  1965,  quoted  In  part 
above,  w.^  made  up  as  follows : 

Members 

Ambassador  Rlcardo  M.  Colombo,  Repre* 
sentatlve  of  Argentina. 

Ambassador  Ilmar  Penna  Marlnho,  Repre- 
sentative of  Brazil. 

Ambassador  Alfredo  Vazquez  Carrizosa, 
Representative  of  Colombia. 

Ambassador  Carlos  Garcia  Bauer,  Repre- 
sentative of  Guatemala. 

Ambassador  Frank  Morrtce,  Jr.,  Represen- 
tative of  Panama. 

Civilian  advisers 

Dr.  Pederlco  Carlos  Barttfeld,  Argentina. 
Mr.  Regis  Novaes  de  Oliveira,  Brazil. 
Mr.  Julio  M^rida,  Guatemala. 
Mr.  Miguel  Corro,  Panama. 

Military  advisers 
Col.  Juan  Gir6  Tapper,  Argentina. 
Col.  Lannes  de  Souza  Camlnha,  Brazil. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Cesar  A.  Cabrera,  Colombia. 
MaJ.  Federico  Abundlo  Maldonado,  Guat- 
emala. ^ 
Col  Francisco  Aued,  Panama. 

Secretariat 

Dr.  Roberto  E.  Quir6s,  Adviser  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Mr.  Miguel  Aranguren,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information. 

Mr.  Modesto  Lucero,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Jorge  Zamorano,  Assistant. 

Mr.  Orlando  Garcia,  Assistant. 

In  accordance  with  the  aforementioned  res- 
olution of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion, and  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Santo  Domingo,  the  Special  Commit- 
tee decided  to  Install  itself  Immediately  and 
unanimously  elected  as  its  Chairman  Am- 
bassador Ricardo  M.  Colombo,  Representative 
of  Argentina.  The  Committee  also  decided  to 
depart  for  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  same  night.  In  order  to  lose  no 
time  in  beginning  Its  difficult  work.  It  there- 
fore left  Washington,  D.C.,  at  5  ajn.  on  Sun- 
day, May  2. 

n.  THE  SITUATION  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO 

From  the  moment  It  arrived  In  Santo 
Domingo,  the  Special  Committee  was  deeply  ' 
moved  and  saddened  at  the  sight  of  this  city 
on  a  war  footing.  The  streets  were  devoid  of 
traffic;  all  buslnes.ses  and  stores  were  closed. 
Including  those  selling  foods  of  prime  neces- 
sity. Also  closed  were  banks  and  government 
offices,  and,  in  general,  the  city's  entire 
normal  activity  had  come  to  a  halt.  Many 
refugees  and  other  persons  were  In  asylum 
In  the  embassies  of  the  various  American 
countries,  and  the  chiefs  of  mission  of  there 
tountrles  personally  told  us  that  they  were 
concerned  that  there  were  no  guarantees  for 
the  premises  of  their  respective  missions. 
Cohscquently,  there  was  an  evident  lack  of 
security  and  of  authorities  having  effective 
control  of  the  situation.  Public  services  were 
nonexistent,  including  the  most  essential 
ones  of  water,  electricity,  end  telephones. 
The  atmosphere  was  one  of  tragedy,  mourn- 
ing, and  real  human  anguish.  Rumors  and 
other  unverlflable  reports  were  circulated 
regarding  bloody  Incidents  In  various  parts 
of  the  city. 

The  Special  Committee  set  up  Its  center 
of  activities  and  Its  secretariat  In  the  Hotel 
Embajador.  and  early  Sunday  afternoon. 
May  2,  It  began  to  make  contact  with  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  the  various  authorities 
and  military  commands  existing  in  the 
capital.  In  order  to  obtain  more  precise  In- 
formation on  what  had  happened  and  to 
achieve  a  cease-fire. 
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m.     A  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE 


The  special  committee  unanimously  de- 
cided to  lose  no  time  In  taking  steps  to 
obt.aln  a  cease-fire  and  to  comply  with  the 
objectives  of  Its  mission  set  forth  In  the 
resolution  of  May  1,  1965. 

According  to  telephone  conversations  be- 
tween the  Secretsiry  General  of  the  Organl- 
z.-it;on  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  re- 
ported In  document  OEA/Ser.G/V/C-d-1312 
(English)  of  April  30,  1965,  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Monsignor  Emmanuel  Clarlzlo,  was  in 
contact  with  many  leaders  of  all  factions. 
He  had  sp>oken  tc  Colonel  Benolt  of  the 
Dominican  armed  forces,  headquartered  In 
San  Isldro,  and  with  Colonel  Caamano,  chief 
of  the  "Comando  Militar  Constituclonallsta"; 
with  other  groups  In  the  new  city,  with  Mr. 
Jose  Rafael  Molina  Uruena,  and  with  Iilr. 
Juan  Bosch,  the  latter  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  acted 
promptly  on  the  anxious  request  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization,  contained  in  Its 
cable  of  April  29,  1965  (OEA/Ser.G/VI/C/ 
INP-571  (English)  ],  which  read: 
"To  His  Excellency  Monsignor  Emmanuel 
Clarizio,  Papal  Nuncio,  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Santo  Domingo: 

"Deeply  disturbed  by  the  Intense  struggle 
that  has  desolated  the  sister  Dominican  Re- 
public and  desirous  of  preventing  a  fiu-ther 
shedding  of  blood,  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation has  Instructed  me  to  convey  to  you,  as 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  that  capital, 
and  through  you  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Republics,  to  the 
Dominican  authorities,  to  the  political  par- 
ties of  whatever  tendency,  and  to  the 
Dominican  people,  its  strong  desire  that  all 
armed  action  or  hostilities  be  suspended. 

"The  Council  has  requested  me  to  make 
this  humanitarian  message  known.  In  the  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Dominican  people  to  decide  their  national 
destinies  In  i>eace  and  with  the  protection  of 
the  Institutions  of  the  Inter-American  Sys- 
tem. I  request  that.  In  view  of  the  urgent 
circumstances,  you  advise  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible regarding  the  situation  in  the  country 
and  the  prospects  for  achieving  an  imme- 
diate cease-fire,  for  the  pvuT>ose  of  informing 
the  Council  of  the  Organization,  which  re- 
mains attentive  to  the  development  of 
events. 

"Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration." 

"Dr.  Jos£  A.  Mora, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States." 

On  April  30.  a  preliminary  cease-fire  agree- 
ment between  the  two  conflicting  factious 
w!is  negotiated  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  on  the  following  terms : 

"1.  [That)  assurance  Is  given  to  save  the 
lives  of  all  persons,  regardless  of  their  ide- 
ology or  of  the  fraction  they  are  defending. 
Including  prisoners  and  asylees. 

"2.  That  an  Organization  of  American 
States  Commission  shall  agree  to  serve  as  ar- 
bitrator In  the  conflict"  lOEA/SerG/V/C- 
d-1312  (English)  1. 

Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  this  preliminary 
agreement  signed  by  the  two  conflicting  fac- 
tions, the  situation  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
2  continued  very  serious  in  the  Dominican 
capital. 

This  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  shared  by  the  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  by  the  Ambassadors 
and  Charges  D'affaires  of  the  American  states 
In  Santo  Domingo.  No  one  in  that  tortured 
city  had  any  doubt  whatsoever  that  it  was 
essential  to  conclude  another  agreement, 
more  comprehensive  than  the  earlier  cease- 
fire agreement.  The  action  of  the  Special 
Committee  was  hopefully  anticipated  and 
willingly  accepted  by  all  who  had  been  await- 
ing our  arrival. 

The  Special  Committee  thus  lost  no  time 
In  making  contact  with  the  two  conflicting 


factions,  the  one  In  the  New  City  and  the 
one  headquartered  in  San  Isidro.  This  was 
extremely  difficult  because  of  the  complete 
lack  of  communications  In  the  city  and  be- 
cause the  Committee  had  no  guarantee  of 
safety  In  Its  travel  through  the  streets.  Con- 
sequently, it  had  to  use  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
helicopter  to  go  to  San  Isldro  and  then  ask 
the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  take  the 
Committee  in  his  car  to  the  New  City,  where 
it  met  with  the  command  then  headed  by 
Col.  Francisco  Caamano.  These  Interviews 
took  place  on  Monday.  M.iy  3;  It  was  physi- 
cally Impossible  to  hold  them  on  Sunday 
night,  because  in  addition  to  the  lack  of 
transport,-itlon,  the  capital  city  had  no  tele- 
phone service,  and  the  Interviews  had  to  be 
conducted  by  emissaries  of  each  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  strlfe-rldden  city. 

IV.    CONFERENCES    WITH    BOTH    SIDES 

On.  Monday  morning.  May  3,  the  members 
of  the  Special  Committee  went  with  the  dean 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  his  car  to  the 
general  headquarters  of  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  In  the 
New  City. 

All  the  Committee  members  and  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  attended  the  conference.  Attend- 
ing for  the  command  were  Col.  Francisco 
Caamano,  Dr.  Hector  Arlsty,  Lt.  Col.  R. 
Augusto  Glmenez  Herrera,  and  other  Individ- 
uals, who,  with  the  ones  named,  claimed  to 
represent  the  "Comando  Militar  Constitu- 
clonallsta." The  conference  began  at  11  ajn. 
and  was  held  In  the  place  designated  by  that 
command.  The  meeting  was  held  In  a  tense 
atmosphere,  and  continual  firing  could  be 
heard  through  the  windows. 

The  Special  Committee  explained  its  terms 
of  reference  as  set  forth  In  the  resolution 
of  May  1.  1965,  adopted  by  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation,  and.  manifesting  Intense 
concern  for  the  Dominican  people,  it  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  reaffirm 
the  Initial  cease-fire,  which  had  been  agreed 
to  but  only  Incompletely  carried  out. 

Dr.  Hector  Arlsty  explained  the  position 
of  the  command,  making  the  following  prin- 
cipal points : 

(a)  The  command  headed  by  Col.  Fran- 
cisco Caamano  complained  that  It  had  not 
been  consulted  regarding  the  establishment 
In  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  of  a  zone 
guarded  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  This  command  believed  that  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  were  con- 
stantly expanding  this  zone  and  penetrat- 
ing the  city  further  and  further. 

(c)  The  command  believed,  according  to 
Dr.  Hector  Aristy's  own  words,  that  "General 
Wessln's  troops  and  those  of  the  CEFA 
(Training  Center  of  the  Dominican  Armed 
Forces)  are  entering  the  city  close  behind 
the  American  troops." 

(d)  The  command  attributed  the  Incidents 
that  had  occurred  In  the  last  few  days  to 
snipers  of  General  Wessln's  forces. 

(e)  Above  all,  the  conmiand  wanted  a 
clarification  and  a  guarantee  regarding  the 
zone  occupied  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Special  Committee  Immediately  made 
the  following  explanation  to  Colonel  Caamano 
and  to  his  spokesman: 

(a)  The  zone  guarded  by  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  was  the  same  as  the 
one  referred  to  In  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  on  April 
30,  1965  (OEA/Ser.G/V/C-d-1310  (English)), 
and  had  the  purpose  defined  In  paragraph  2 
thereof,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"To  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  same  au- 
thorities, political  groupings,  and  forces  on 
both  sides  to  permit  the  Immediate  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  neutral  zone  of 
refuge,  encompassing  the  geographic  area  of 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  Immediately  sur- 
rounding the  embassies  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  inviolability  of  which  will  be  re- 


spected by  all  opposing  forces  and  within 
which  nationals  of  all  countries  vrtll  be  given 
safe  haven." 

(b)  The  aim  of  the  Special  Committee  was 
to  come  to  agree  with  the  Interested  parties 
on  a  precise  demarcation  of  the  zone.  Includ- 
ing therein  all  the  diplomatic  missions.  In 
order  to  prevent  Incidents  due  to  ignorance 
of  its  boundaries. 

As  spokesman  for  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
and  his  command.  Dr.  Hector  Arlsty,  raised 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  an  ac- 
cess or  communications  corridor  between  the 
zone  and  the  San  Isidro  sector,  which  cut  the 
command's  forces  into  two  parts.  Indeed,  on 
the  night  of  May  2.  tlie  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  had  felt  It  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  communications  route,  using  San  Juan 
and  Tenlente  Amado  Garcia  Streets  up  to 
the  right  bridgehead  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte 
Bridge,  for  the  purpose,  they  said,  of  trans- 
porting food,  medicine,  and  provisions  from 
the  base  at  San  Isidro  to  the  center  of  the 
city. 

The  Special  Committee  explained  to  Dr. 
Hector  Arlsty  the  reasons  that,  in  their 
understanding,  existed  for  the  establishment 
of  that  communications  route.  Dr.  Hector 
Arlsty  said  that  the  command  he  represented 
wanted  the  corridor  or  communications 
route,  if  maintained,  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  military  poUce  guard  made  up 
of  men  from  Its  own  forces  and  from  U.S. 
forces.  On  behalf  of  the  command,  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  If  this  proposal  were  not 
accepted,  then  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  should 
place  no  personnel  other  than  military  police 
there. 

This  request  regarding  supervision  of  the 
corridor  or  access  route  was  also  transmitted 
by  the  Special  Committee  to  the  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  during  the  course  of  this  con- 
ference on  the  morning  of  May  3,  Dr.  Hector 
Arlsty.  as  spokesman  for  the  command 
headed  by  Col.  Francisco  Caamano,  made  a 
specific  request:  That  In  no  event  should 
the  new  cease-fire  agreement  or  any  other 
agreement  sponsored  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  military 
Junta  led  by  Colonel  Benolt  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Isidro  by  any  of  the  follow- 
ing seven  generals: 

1.  Gen.  Elias  Wessin  y  Wessln. 

2.  Gen.  de  los  Cantos  C^spedes. 

3.  Gen.  Bellsarlo  Peguero  Guerrero. 

4.  Gen.  Salvador  Augusto  Montez  Guer- 
rero. 

5.  Gen.  Atlla  Luna. 

6.  Gen.  Marco  Anibal  Rivera  Cuesta. 

7.  Comodoro  Rivera  Camlnero. 

The   command   headed   by  Col.   Francisco  ' 
Caamaiio   emphatically   and   specifically  ex- 
cluded General  Wessln  y  Wessln  from   any 
understanding  whatsoever. 

In  the  course  of  the  Interview  Col.  Fran- 
cisco Caamano  and  his  companions  Turnlshed 
additional  Ipformation.  The  forces  of  this 
command  had  taken  500  prisoners  of  the 
combat  forces  of  General  Wessln  y  Wessln. 
These  prisoners  were  mainly  soldiers  and 
police  agents,  some  of  whom,  according  to 
Colonel  Caamafio.  wanted  to  fight  In  his  own 
units.  He  had  opposed  this  In  order  that  it 
might  not  be  said  that  It  was  on  his  orders, 
adding  that  If  the  Organization  of  American 
States  wished  to  take  charge  of  those  prison- 
ers he  would  accede  to  that.  He  also  re- 
ported that  the  same  units  had  captured  21 
tanks  during  the  course  of  the  fighting  In 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  that  occurred  kn 
the  preceding  days. 

Three  additional  questions  were  cleared  up 
during  this  Interview  with  Colonel  Caamafio: 
the  acceptance  by  that  command  of  complete 
protection  to  the  embassies,  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  safety  zone  sufficiently  to  In- 
clude the  premises  of  the  diplomatic  mis- 
sions In  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo;  similar 
acceptance  of  the  departure  of  the  asylees 
or  refugees  In  the  various  embassies  of  that 
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city  who  wished  to  leave  by 
slon;  and  of  the  facilities  of 
should  be  agreed  upon  for  the 
mlttee  and  the  International 
the  distribution  of  food  and 
the  installation   of  hospital 
the  Dominican  people  without 
any  kind. 

The  Special  Committee  was 
that  Interview  with  the  so- 
tlonal  Military  Command  to 
could   not   pass   unnoticed, 
presence    of    a    uniformed    pej; 
arms,  who  said  he  was  part  of 
and  who  spoke  Spanish  with 
foreign   accent.     The   SecreU^r 
the  Organization  of  American 
gated  him  in  a  loud  voice 
asking  hinu  "Who  are  you? 
doing    here?"     The    person    n 
Andre  Bivlire;   my  nationalitj 
fought   In  the  French  Army 
and  I  am  working  in  Santo  ~ 
Joined  this  ^command."     Whll 
part  In  the  conversations 
discussion  room  during  the 
view,  and  the  authority  with 
orders  to  the  guards  posted  a 
and  the  door  where  we  were 
ous.     Some   Information 
garding  this  soldier  was  to 
was  an  Instructor  of  frogmen 
rived   at   San  Domingo  durini ; 
regime. 

The  interview  ended  with 
Col.  Francisco  Caamaiio  and 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
mlttee  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  ol 
and  by  the  Committee  that  11 
tain  the  contacts  to  reach  a  s 
agreement  after  learning  the 
reasons    of    the    Military   Jun 
Benoit. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  in 
becoming  more  acute  and 
afternoon  wore  on.     Prom 
ports  reached  the  Committee 
dents  that  each  attributed  to 
and  the  chiefs  of  mission  of 
accredited  in  Santo  Domingo 
anxious  for  prompt  ratificatlo 
fire.     All  of  this  gave  a  decis 
these  conversations. 

The  Special  Committee,  for 
sons  of  communication  with 
base,  was  unable  to  get  as  fa: 
quarters   of  the   Military 
Col.  Pedro  Bartolome  Benoit 
of  Monday,  May  3.     That 
Committee  and   the  Military 
conference,    attended    on    the 
Junta  by  Its  members:  Col 
Benoit,  president  of  the  Junti 
A.  Casado  Saladlil,  and  Navy 
Santana  Carrasco.     During 
the    interview.    Gen.   Wessln 
present,  at  the  request  of  the 

The   Special   Committee,    Ic 
of  the  dean  of  the  diplomats 
the  Secretary  General  of  the 
American    States,    opened    th( 
the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
used  with  the  command  of 
that  Is.  by  reference  to  the 
1,  1965,  of  the  Tenth  Meetln  ; 
tlon  and  to  the  concern  caused 
state  of  the  strife  in  Santo 

The    Military   Junta  dlrecttd 
Benoit  is  installed  at  the  bast 
where  at  the  time  of  our 
siderable  part  of  the  U.S 
was  located. 

Throughout   the    Interview 
Colonel  Benoit,  spoke  on  behalf 
tary  Junta,   while  his   two 
mained   silent.     No  other 
except    the    members    of 
present. 

Colonel  Benoit  spoke  at 
penlngs   that  befell  the  Junta 
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ment presided  over  by  Mr.  Donald  Reld 
Cabral,  and  told  how  the  insurrection  of 
April  24  had  been  suddenly  shifted  from  its 
initial  objectives  to  degenerate  Into  the  most 
complete  anarchy.  The  Initial  authors  of 
the  military  coup  against  Mr.  Reld  Cabral 
lost  control  of  the  movement  and  were  with- 
out authority  and  without  power  of  any 
kind.  Therefore,  Colonel  Benoit  stated,  the 
movement  that  was  aimed  at  restoring  for- 
mer President  Bosch  or,  falling  this.  Dr.  Ra- 
fael Molina  Orena  to  power  had  failed,  but 
that  what  remained  was  a  situation  fraught 
with  danger  and  that  demanded  a  prompt 
solution. 

Colonel  Benoit  likewise  said  he  had  not 
wished  to  order  an  attack  on  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  where  the  forces  commanded 
by  Colonel  Caamaiio  were  located,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  lives  of  Innumerable  persons, 
but  that  he  had  enough  forces  to  do  so.  In 
the  same  manner,  he  stated  that  the  Junta 
he  headed  accepted  the  security  zone,  with 
expansion  of  It  so  as  to  Include  all  the  diplo- 
matic missions;  the  measures  essential  for 
the  protection  of  those  missions  In  Santo 
Domingo  with  the  extension  of  that  zone; 
and.  likewise,  cooperation  In  the  distribution 
of  food  and  medicine  and  the  establishment 
of  health  teams. 

The  Special  Committee  endeavored  to  as- 
certain whether  It  was  true  that  the  action 
of  U.S.  military  forces  In  Dominican  territory 
had  been  requested.  To  this  end,  during  the 
Interview  held  on  the  night  of  Monday,  May 
3.  It  requested  any  information  on  the  mat- 
ter that  Colonel  Benoit  or  the  members  of 
the  junta  that  he  headed  could  supply. 

Colonel  Benoit  explained  that  the  deteri- 
oration of  public  order  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  which  started  on  the  day  that  the 
movement  against  Mr.  Reld  Cabral  began, 
and  the  conditions  of  anarchy  and  complete 
disorder  that  prevailed  in  the  capital  of  the 
country  had  led  him  to  reqilest  the  aid  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  order  to  give  protection 
to  the  diplomatic  missions  and  foreign  per- 
sons and  entitles  In  general.  Colonel  Benoit 
added  that  he  had  received  an  urgent  request 
from  the  diplomatic  missions  for  protection 
that  he  was  not  able  to  provide. 

Colonel  Benoit  also  stated  that  the  request 
had  been  made  to  the  United  States  In  a 
note,  a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  later 
to  the  Special  Committee,  which  read  liter- 
ally and  in  fiill,  as  follows: 

"Seal  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Do- 
minican Republic,  Dominican  Air 
Force,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Base 
Airea  '19  de  Novicmbre,'  San  Isidro, 
Distrito  Nacional" 

"Aprh,  28,  1965. 
"The  Ambassador  op  thk  Untted  States, 
"U.S.  Embassy, 
"Santo  Domirgo. 

"Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  Regarding  my 
earlier  request  I  wish  to  add  that  American 
Mves  are  in  danger  and  conditions  of  public 
disorder  make  It  Impossible  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection,  I  therefore  ask  you  for 
temporary  Intervention  and  assistance  In  re- 
storing order  in  this  country. 
"Truly  yours, 

"F^DRo  Bartolome  BENcrr, 
"Colonel,  Presidente  de  la  Junta  Militar 
del  Gobierno  de  la  Republica  Domini- 
cana." 
The  result  of  this  Interview  was  a  promise 
made  by  the   Military  Junta,   composed  of 
Colonel    Benoit,    Col.    Casado    Saladin,    and 
Navy  Capt.  Santana  Carrasco.  to  accept  the 
authority    of    the    Special    Committee,    pri- 
matlly  for  the  essential  and  undelayable  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  cease-fire. 

The  Special  Committee  Informed  Colonel 
Benoit  and  the  persons  accompanjrlng  him 
of  the  decision  of  the  other  side,  that  Is, 
Colonel  Caamano's  command,  not  to  enter 
Into  any  agreement  in  which  the  seven  gen- 
erals mentioned  earlier  In  this  report  partici- 
pated in  any  manner  whatsoever. 


v.  RATIFICATION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  THE  CEASE- 
FIRE 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted 
on  May  1,  1965.  by  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation,  and  on  tlie  basis  of  conversa- 
tions held  with  the  two  factions  Involved 
In  the  conflict,  the  Special  Committee  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  a  new  agreement  supplementary  to 
that  of  April  3.  might  be  reached,  for  ratUy- 
Ing  and  expanding  the  cease-flrc. 

To  this  end,  It  convoked  the  authorized 
representatives  of  the  two  conflicting  fac- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  Informing  them 
of  a  draft  agreement  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee, whose  principal  points  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Acceptance  of  an  act  that  would  ex- 
pressly ratify  the  cease-fire  agreement  signed 
on  April  30. 1965. 

(p)  Acceptance  of  a  safety  zone  marke.l 
off  within  the  limits  that  would  be  Indi- 
cated In  a  mat  ofiBcially  agreed  to  by  both 
parties  and  appended  to  that  act. 

(c)  Respect  for  the  safety  zone  and  a 
guarantee  of  adequate  protection  for  any 
persons   within   that  zone. 

(d)  Facilities  needed  by  the  International 
Red  Cross,  or  the  international  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  CJrganlzation  of  American 
States,  for  the  distribution  of  food,  medi- 
cine, and  medical  and  hospital  equipment 
for  the  Dominican  people. 

(e)  Guarantees  for  the  evacuation  of  asy- 
lees  In  the  foreign  embassies  or  diplomatic 
missions  in  Santo  Domingo. 

(f)  Respect  for  the  diplomatic  missions, 
their  staffs,  and  for  any  persons  who  have 
taken  refuge  or  asylum  in  those  missions. 

(g)  Full  and  explicit  recognition  of  the 
competence   of   the   Special   Committee  ap- 

'  pointed  by  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  fulfillment  of  the 
agreement — as  soon  as  the  conflicting  parties 
consented  thereto — the  Special  Committee, 
through  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
convoked  the  chiefs  of  missions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  them  which  of  them  were  in- 
terested In  obtaining  the  evacuation  of  asy- 
lees  or  refugees.  This  meeting  took  place  in 
the  Papal  Nunciature  on  Tuesday,  May  4. 
around  noon.  The  Special  Committee  re- 
ceived an  oral  report  from  the  chiefs  of 
missions  on  this  matter.  The  committee  in- 
formed the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  the  conversations  held  with  the  two  par- 
ties on  this  matter,  and  of  the  mandate  it 
had  received  from  the  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  re- 
quested them  to  provide  a  list  of  their  asylecs 
and  refugees  in  order  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  evacuees.  As  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Special  Committee,  several 
embassies  began  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  departure  of  refugees  and  esylees  who 
wished  to  leave  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Special  Committee  was  in- 
formed of  the  Imminent  arrival  of  hospital 
teams,  medicine,  and  food  supplies  that  had 
been  requested,  as  an  aircraft  had  arrived 
from  Colombia  on  May  5.  We  understand 
that  many  asylees  and  refitgees  who  were  at 
the  Colombian  Embassy  in  Santo  Domingo 
left  for  that  country  on  the  same  aircraft. 

Moreover,  the  Special  Committee  requested 
the  military  advisers  of  each  of  Its  members 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  visit  to  the  safety 
zone  and  to  cjrange  with  the  military  au-  ■ 
thorlties  of  the  United  States  in  Santo  D3- 
mingo  the  details  of  the  expansion  of  that 
zone  to  Include  all  the  embassies.  This  task 
was  completed  and  the  military  advisers  Im- 
mediately began  to  prepare  and  draw  up  an 
ofQclal  map. 

Likewise,  In  order  to  prepare  all  the  meas- 
ures for  the  application  of  the  cease-fire,  the 
Special  Conunltt«e  informed  the  President 
of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  the 


urgent  need  for  obtaining  a  shipment  of  food, 
medicine,  and  medical  personnel  immedi- 
ately. The  following  cable  was  sent  for  the 
same  purpose: 

Santo  Domingo. 

May  3, 1965.    ' 
Ambassador  Gxtiixermo  Sevh-la  Sacasa, 
President  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation, Washington,  D.C. 
Number  One. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  wishes  to  extend 
emphatically,  through  you.  to  the  Tenth 
Meeting  and  to  each  of  the  member  states, 
a  most  urgent  appeal  that  cognizance  be 
taken  of  the  dramatic  situation  existing  In 
this  coimta-y  because  of  the  armed  strife,  and 
to  emphasize  the  urgent  necessity  for  them, 
within  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  solidarity 
with  the  Dominican  people.  Immediately  to 
send  foodstuffs,  medicine,  and  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  this  is 
the  most  urgent  of  the  serious  problems  be- 
ing faced.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  epidemics  and  other  calamities  that  could 
make  the  situation  of  the  Dominican  people 
even  more  difficult. 

Ambassador  Colombo, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

We  have  learned  that  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation approved  a  resolution  on  this  mat- 
ter, based  on  the  humanitarian  gesture  of 
the  Special  Committee. 

VI.   REPORTS     TO     THE    TENTH     MEETING     OP 
CONSULTATION 

On  May  4,  1965,  the  Special  Committee 
reported  to  the  Pjesldent  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  concerning  the 
status  of  negotiations  for  agreeing  upon  the 
cease-fire  and  replied  to  a  telephone  message 
from  the  General  Secretariat  In  Washington 
concerning  various  aspects  of  Its  labors. 

The  cablegram  from  the  Special  Commit- 
tee to  the  President  of  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  mentioned  above  reads: 
"Santo  Domingo. 

"May  4, 1965. 
"Ambassador  Gtjillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa. 
"President  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation, Washington,  D.C. 

"Number  Two. 

"Replying  telephone  communications  re- 
ceived today.  I  wish  to  report  the  following  :< 

"First:  AU  contacts  have  been  made  with 
groups  represented  by  the  following  persons : 
Constitutional  Military  Command:  Col. 
Francisco  Caamano,  Lt.  Col.  Manuel  Montes 
Arache,  MaJ.  Hector  E.  Lachapelle  Didz,  Mr. 
Hector  Aristy,  MaJ.  Pablo  C.  Restano,  Lt.  Col. 
Augusto  Jimenez,  and  Lt.  Col.  Pedro  Alvarez 
Olguin.  Members  of  the  Military  Junta: 
Col.  Pedro  Bartolom6  Benoit,  President;  Col. 
Enrique  A.  Casado;  Navy  Capt.  Olgo  Manuel 
Santana  Carrasco,  and  Gen.  Elias  M.  Wessin 
y  Wessin,  Director  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Training  Center.  Likewise,  with  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  especially  all  those  of 
Latin  America,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  and  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 

"Second:  Committee,  in  addition  to  in- 
terviews mentioned  above,  has  been  In  con- 
stant touch  with  the  aforesaid  groups,  and 
at  present,  the  Committee  Is  awaiting  the 
formalization  of  the  points  that  have  al- 
ready been  accepted  by  both  parties,  which 
are:  Confirmation  cease-fire,  demarcation 
and  enlargement  of  security  zone  to  Include 
all  embassies,  evacuation  of  asylees  and  re- 
fugees, and  distribution  of  food,  medicine, 
and  medical  equipment  to  all  sectors  of  the 
population  without  regard  to  parties.  We 
have  thus  far  encountered  a  good  attitude 
on  the  part  of  both  parties. 

"Third:  Committee  will  return  as  soon  as 
It  obtains  the  results  of  the  negotiations  It 
is  conducting.     Possibly  tomorrow. 

"Fourth:  Both  parties  have  accepted  the 
enlargement  of  the  security  zone  to  Include 
all  Latin  American  embassies  and  we  are 
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working  to  fix  a  boundary  for  it.  U.S.  forces 
established  an  access  corridor  between  San 
Isldro  and  the  security  zone. 

"Fifth:  We  consider  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful, in  order  to  aid  In  bringing  a  return  of 
the  Dominican  situation  to  normality,  for 
the  member  states  that  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  to  establish  a  comljlned  Inter-Amer- 
ican military  force  under  t^e  Organization 
of  American  States  to  achieve  the  obj'ectives 
that  are  set  by  the  Meeting  of  Consultation. 

"Sixth:  With  reference  to  the  question 
by  the  Ambassador  of  Colombia,  the  only 
airport  capable  of  receiving  planes  is  the 
one  at  the  San  Isidro  airbase,  which  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  Military  Junta  presided 
over  by  Colonel  Benoit. 

"Ambassador  Colombo, 
"Chairman  of  the  Committee." 

VH.    ACT    OF    SANTO    DOMINGO 

As  a  result  of  the  conversations  held  by 
the  Committee  with  the  parties  an  agreement 
was  finally  reached  referring  to  the  points 
covered  In  this  report. 

The  text  of  the  document  known  as  the 
"Act  of  Santo  Domingo."  signed  on  May  5, 
1965,  Is  as  follows: 

"Act  of  Santo  Domingo" 

"The  Parties  signing  below  who  declare 
that  they  represent,  in  the  capacities  men- 
tioned, respectively,  the  Milltxixy  Junta  f 
Government  and  the  "Constitutional  Govern- 
ment' hereby  place  on  record  that  they  have 
reached  the  following  agreement  as  a  result 
of  the  discussions  held  with  the  two  Parties 
by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Fco:- 
eign  Affairs,  whoee  members  also  sign  the 
present  Act  as  a  guaranty  of  its  compliance 
and  execution,  functions  that  both  Parties 
agree  the  Committee  may  carry  out. 

"1.  The  Parties  who  sign  the  present  Act 
ratify  the  cease-fire  agreement  signed  on 
April  30  last. 

"2.  The  Parties  accept  the  establishment 
of  a  safety  zone  In  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 
demarcated  within  the  boundaries  indicated 
on  the  map  attached  to  this  document  and 
signed  by  the  same  Parties  who  sign  the 
present  Act. 

"3.  The  Parties  bind  themselves  especially 
to  respect  this  safety  zone,  within  which 
there  is  guaranteed,  In  the  manner  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  may  deem 
.appropriate,  adequate  protection  and  safety 
for  all  persons  found  within  that  zone  of 
refuge. 

"4.  The  Parties  undertake  to  give  all  nec- 
essary facilities  to  the  International  Red 
Cross  or  to  the  international  agency  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  may  desig- 
nate to  carry  out  in  any  part  of  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  or  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
the  distribution  of  food,  medicine,  and  medi- 
cal and  hofpltal  equipment  that  are  being 
sent  as  a  result  of  the  appeal  made  by  the 
Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  They  also  undertake  to 
provide  all  facilities  required  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  so  that  medical 
and  sanitary  p)ersonnel  sent  by  the  govern- 
ments can  be  transported  to  any  point  In  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Dominican  terri- 
tory, to  perform  their  services. 

"5.  The  Parties  undertake  to  provide  all 
necessary  safety  measures  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  asylees  in  foreign  embassies  or  diplo- 
matic missions  who  so  request  of  them. 

"6.  The  Parties  undertake  to  respect  the 
diplomatic  missions  and  to  offer  all  coopera- 
tion necessary  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  all 
personnel  of  those  missions  and  of  asylees  or 
refugees  therein. 

"7.  The  Parties  declare  that  they  accept 
and  recognize  the  full  comjjetence  of  the 
Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Tenth^ 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
elgn  Affairs,  for  purposes  of  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  what  Is  agreed  to  in  this  Agree- 
ment. 


"In  witness  whereof  the  present  document, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Act  of  Santo 
Domingo,  is  signed  in  four  original  copies,  of 
which  one  shall  be  deposited  in  the  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  one  shall  be  for  each  of  the  Parties, 
and  one  Ehall  be  for  the  files  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

"The  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  shall  transmit  certi- 
fied copies  to  each  of  the  member  states." 

"Mat  5,  1965." 
"For  the  Military  Junta  of  Government: 
"Colonel  Pedro  Bartolom£  Benoit, 

"Dominican  Armed  Forces. 
Colonel  Enrique  A.  Casado  SaladIn. 

National  Army. 
Captain  Olgo  N.  Santana  Carrasco. 

Navy." 
"For  the  Constitutional  Government: 
"Colonel  Francisco  CaamaSo  DeRo, 

Constitutional  President. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Dr.  R.  Augusto 

JIMfcNEZ  HERRER.^, 

Colonel  Ram6n  Mantjel  Montes, 
Major  HtcTOR  Achapell, 
Dr.  H&CTOB.  Aristy, 

MinisterXif  the  Presidency." 
"For  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  American  States: 
"Ambassador  Ricardo  Colombo, 
Representative  of  Argentina,  Chairman 

of  the  Committee. 
Ambassador  Ilmar  Penna  Marinho, 

iJepresentattoe  of  Brazil. 
Ambassador  Altredo  Vazquez  Carrizosa, 

Representative  of  Colombia. 
Ambassador  Carlos  GarcIa  Bauer, 

Representative  of  Guatemala. 
Ambassador  F°ank  Morrice,  Jr., 

Representative  of  Panama. 


vm. 


exchange  op  notes  with  the 
united  states 


Before  reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
conflicting  parties  concerning  the  ratifica- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  cease-fire,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  studied  the  question  relating 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
with  the  Committee  within  the  objectives 
Indicated  by  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation in  the  resolution  of  May  1,  1965. 

On  the  night  of  May  3  the  Special  Com- 
mittee had  an  interview  with  the  Honorable 
W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  results  of  tliis  interview  and  the  precise 
opinion  of  the  Special  Committee  were  set 
forth  in  a  memorandima  delivered  personally 
to  that  dlpleHnatic  representative,  which  read 
as  follows : 

"Memorandum 

"As  a  result  of  the  meeting  that  was  held 
on  the  night  of  May  3.  1965,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  has  the  honor  to  state  the 
following  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Dominican  Republic: 

"1.  The  Committee  has  had  the  steadfast 
purpose  of  attaining  the  confirmation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  al- 
ready agreed  upon. 

"2.  To  achieve  this  end,  the  Committee  has 
today  held  long  conversations  with  the  com- 
manders of  the  command  headed  by  Colonel 
Cammafio  and  of  the  military  Junta  headed 
by  Colonel  Benoit.  Both  have  given  their 
consent  to  participate  Jointly  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  formal  negotiations,  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   arriving    at    a   supplementary    and 

ipUfying     agreement     on     the    cease-fire, 

ilch  the  Committee  believes  Indispensable 
fnd  which  should  Include  among  Its  prin- 
cipal clauses,  in  addition  to  others: 

"(a)  The  demarcation  and  enlargement  of 
the  safety  ssone  to  include  the  embassies  that 
are  present  outside  this  zone. 
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"(b)  The  cooperation  of  both 
a  Committee  of  the  Organization 
States  for  supervising  and  a 
cease-fire. 

"(c)  Cooperation  for 

"d.  Departure   from   the 
mlnlcan. refugees  or  asylees  In 
who  wish  to  leave. 

•3.  The   Committee   would 
whether.  In  the  event  that  a  su 
and  amplifying  agreement  of  thi 
be  signed  by  both  parties,  the  1 
forces  in  the  Dominican  Repub^c 
ceive  precise  instructions  for 
carrying  out  the  agreement. 

"4.  The  O^pmittee  feels  that 
essential  cooperation  of  the  V 
the  aforementioned  agreement 
carried  out. 

"5.  The  Committee  believes 
going   corresponds  to   the 
structlons    contained    In    the 
May  1.  1965,  of  the  Meeting  of 
especially  with  what  is  stated 
2.a,  concerning  the  cease-fire,  ai 
of  paragraph  4,  which  states: 
Meeting    of    Consultation:!     ' 
American    governments    and 
General    of    the   Organization 
States  to  extend   their  full   c 
order     to     facilitate     the 
Committee.'  " 

After    the    Act    of    Santo 
signed,  by  which  the  cease-fire 
1965.  was  ratified  and  amplified 
Committee  sent  to  the  Ambass 
United  States  in  the  Domlnlcar 
note  m  which  it  expressly  re 
operation  of  the  Government  of 
In  applying  the  stipulations  of 
ment.    The  note  from  the  Specla  I 
and   the  reply  from  the  Secret; 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  are  transcribed 
"Santo  Doi 


lartles  with 

>f  American 

I  plying    the 


biimanlt^irlan  aid. 

of   Do- 
embassles 


tie 

111  :e   to   know 

]  iplementary 

nature  can 

S.  military 

could  re- 

coiperatlng  In 

ivithout  the 

Ui  Ited  States, 

c  Duld  not  be 


the  fore- 

of  Its  m- 

rfsolutlon    of 

Qonsultatlon, 

paragraph 

the  content 

[The  Tenth 

r  iquests    the 

Secretary 

American 

o^peratlon   in 

of     the 


term 


1 1 
,  and 


tie 
<f 


wo  k 


Di  imingo 


Ambas!  ador 


was 
of  April  30, 
the  Special 
of  the 
Republic  a 
quoted  the  co- 
mbat country 
that  docu- 
Commlttee 
■y  of  State, 
below: 


"A  03/ 
Ben  mett. 


Stat  ;s 


of  Ameri- 
Santo  Do- 
Republic. 
to  you, 
fecial  Com- 
Consulta- 
of  the 
of  the  Act 
the  parties 
military 
Constitutional 


ft 


copy 


■ty 


"The  Honorable  W.  Tapley 
"Ambassador  of  the  United 

ca  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
mingo  de  Guzman,  Dom.inic  m 

"Sih:  I  have  the  honor  to  trai  smlt 
Sir,  under  instructions  of  the  £ 
mlttee  of  the  Tenth  Meeting 
tlon  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  AjTairs 
American  States,  a  certified 
of  Santo  Domingo  signed  today 
who  entitle  themselves,  respectively 
Junta  of   Government'   and 
Government.' 

"As  item   4   of  the  resolutioi  i 
1965,  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
•requests  the  American  Gov 
tend  their  full  cooperation  In 
cilitate   the   work   of   the   Com(nittee 
Committee  hopes  that  your  Gov 
cooperate  with  it  in  observing 
tions  of  the  Act  of  Santo 

"Accept,   Sir.   the   renewed 
my  highest  consideration." 

"RlCARDO  M.  COLOM*) 

"Representative  of  Argent 
Chairman  of  the 


oi; 


the  Coun- 
i/    American 


His  Excellency  Dr.  Ricardo  M.  Colombo. 
Representative  of  Argentina 
cil    of    the    Organization 
States. 

Excellenct:   I  have  been  ad 
United  States  Ambassador  to 
Republic  of   Your  Excellency's 
tion  to  him  of  May  5.  transmlttlhc; 
copy  of  the  "Act  of  Santo  Doml  igo 
pressing   the   hope   that   the   cfcited 
Government  will  cooperate  in 
Since  the  Commission  has  now 
Washington.  I  am  taking  the 
plying  directly  to  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  express 
ment's  gratitude  for  and  cuppor  ; 
of  the  Commission  In  Santo  Dc  ming< 
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INGO, 

5, 1965. 


of   May    1, 
Consultation 
erni lents  to  ex- 
order  to  fa- 
this 
•rnment  will 
the  stipula- 
Domftigo. 

a  isurances   of 


ma. 
Committee.' 


WaSHI  IGTON, 

May  7.  f965. 


ised  by  the 
Dominican 
communica- 
a  certified 
and  ex- 
States 
observance, 
returned  to 
liberty  of  re- 

my  Govern- 

of  the  work 

o.    The 


United  States  will  cooperate  fully  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Santo  Domingo.  I  do  not  have  before  me 
the  map  attached  t->  the  Act  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, but  I  assume  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  International  Safety  Zone  coincide  with 
those  that  now  exist  and  that  the  line  of 
communication  crossing  the  Duarte  Bridge 
as  it  now  exists  is  shown  on  the  map. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ance of  my  highest  consideration. 

Dean  Rusk, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

IX.     CONCLUSIONS     AND     RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  presenting  this  report  to  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Afialrs,  the  Special  Committee  has 
desired  only  to  give  an  account  of  its  activ- 
ities from  May  1  to  5,  1965,  that  is,  during 
the  visit  to  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  Special  Committee  achieved,  under 
truly  dramatic  circumstances,  the  main  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned resolution  with  respect  to  cease-fire, 
the  orderly  evacuation  of  persons  who  have 
taken  asylum  or  refuge,  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Dominican  people  without 
any  distinction  as  to  parties  or  conflicting 
'factions.  The  Special  '  Committee  also 
achieved  the  demarcation  of  a  sal'ety  zone 
In  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  jln  accordance 
with  the  map  officially  drawn  ^  by  Its 
military  advisers.  This  map  waB  trans- 
mitted to  both  parties,  and  the  original  Is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
Cons'.ltation. 

As  the  representatives  will  note,  the  Act 
Of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  by  the  Special  Committee  con- 
stitute the  first  stage  of  a  process  of  restor- 
ing peace  and  normality  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  requires  the  Inter-American 
System  to  take  several  steps  toward  con- 
solidation. 

Among  the  measures  we  believe  could  be 
adopted  at  once  by  the  10th  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation, we  suggest  the  following: 

1  Designation  of  a  permanent  technical 
military  group  In  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
to  supervise  the  cease-fire  and  other  meas- 
ures agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  the  Act 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

2.  Designation  of  another  qualified  group 
to  organize  himianitarian  aid  to  the  Domin- 
ican people  and  evaluation  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  with  regard  to  food,  medicine,  and  hos- 
pital equipment. 

3.  Study  and  planning  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Force  created  by  the  Resolution  of 
May  6,  1965,  of  the  10th  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion. In  order  to  assure  it  the  best  conditions 
of  operation  and  efficiency. 

4.  To  empower  the  Specla!  Commission  to 
establish  coordination  among  all  these  ele- 
ments and  activities  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  order  to  attain  the  goals  set  forth 
In  the  resolutions  approved  by  the  10th  Meet- 
of  Consultation. 

Washington,  D.C,  Jtfay  7,  1965. 
RICARDO  M.  Colombo, 
.    Ambassador  of  Argentina,  Chairman. 

ILMAR  PENNA  MaRINHO. 

Ambassador  of  Brazil. 
Alfredo  Vazquez  Carrizosa, 

Ambassador  of  Colombia. 
Carlos  Garcia  Bauer, 

Ambassador  of  Guatemala. 

HUMBERTO    CALAMARI    G., 

Ambassador  of  Panama. 


amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5280)  to  provide  for  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safe- 
guarding the  balance-of-payments  pcsi- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which  were, 
on  page  2,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendment,  after  "payments" 
insert  "position",  and  on  page  2,  line  19, 
of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendment, 
after  "program"  insert  "is  taken  until 
after  such  voluntary  agreement  or  pro- 
gram", 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5^80) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  TO  ASSIST  IN  SAFEGUARD- 
ING THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

■  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) ,  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the    House   of   Representatives   to   the 


THE  LESS  VISIBLE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  world  and  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  are  not  as  aware 
as  they  should  be  of  our  determination 
to  wage  the  less  visible  war  against  pov- 
erty and  despair  in  that  country.  Un- 
fortunately much  of  the  good  work  of 
our  aid  program — the  basic  counterin- 
surgency  effort  and  the  other  important 
work  on  the  political  and  economic  lev- 
el— has  been  obscured  and  overshad- 
9wed  by  the  smoke  of  battle. 

I  feel  that  we  must  make  sure  thai 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  themselves 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  as  de- 
termined to  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
social  revolution  for  their  benefit,  as  we 
are  to  halt  Vietcong  military  aggre.s- 
sion;  that  we  are  determined  not  to  al- 
low the  Communists  to  capture  this  rev- 
olution, with  their  hypocritical  and 
fraudulent  espousal  of  its  objectives,  only 
as  a  means  of  collaring  a  trusting  people 
into  eternal  slavery. 

We  must  underline  once  again  our 
determination  to  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  retain  their  independ- 
ence, and  also  to  make  that  independence 
meaningful.  We  must  again  and  again 
remind  ourselves  and  the  world  that  our 
military  efforts  are  not  an  end  in  them- 
selves, but  only  the  means  of  helping  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  achieve  their  legit- 
imate aspirations. 

Press  reports  out  of  Washington  the 
last  few  days  indicate  that  there  is  an 
"air  of  optimism"  in  official  thinking 
about  the  Vietnam  situation.  The  think- 
ing seems  to  be  that  the  words  of  our 
highest  officials,  the  deeds  of  the  Ma- 
rines on  Chu  Lai  peninsula  last  week 
and  the  other  actions  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  have  made  it  plain  to  the  Viet- 
cong, and  their  North  Vietnamese  and 
Communist  Chinese  supporters  that  wc 
are  determined  not  to  bow  to  aggression. 
This  determination,  so  runs  this  line  of 
thinking,  may  well  compel  the  Commu- 
nist side  to  actively  explore  the  possibility 
of  negotiating  peace. 

Certainly  I  hope  that  these  report.s 
are  correct  and  that  we  are  closer  to 
ending  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 
However,  I  feel  that  those  who  express 
this  optimism  over  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam are  failing  to  take  into  full  account 
the  less-visible  war,  the  legitimate  social 
and  economic  revolution.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  benefit  from  any  cease  fire  or 
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peace  settlement,  iiie  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  working  with  its  own 
citizens,  and  with  our  help,  must  suc- 
cessfully wage  this  war  on  economic  and 
political  inadequacies  and  failures  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  all  the  Vietnam- 
ese people. 

This  social  revolution  Is  critically  im- 
portant. By  propaganda,  by  terror,  and 
by  political  action  the  Vietcong  have 
sought  to  turn  this  revolutionary  spirit 
into  the  cutting  edge  of  their  own  war 
against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  highest  officials  of  our  Government 
have  made  plain  our  determination  to  aid 
the  legitimate  economic  and  social  aspi- 
rations of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
Certainly,  this  determination  has  been 
underlined  by  the  many-times  valiant 
efforts  of  the  998  civilian  employees  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  that  country;  6  of  them  have 
been  killed  since  1960.  3  others  have  been 
kidnapped,  and  12  wounded.  But  by  the 
exigendles  compelled  upon  us,  we  got  a 
late  start  In  helping  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  mount  a  counterinsurgency  effort 
to  bring  direct,  practical  3  id  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  countryside,  and  despite  many 
imaginative  and  practical  programs,  our 
response  to  this  challenge  has  not  yet 
been  effective  enough.  There  are  many 
valid  reasons  why  this  Is  so,  but  reasons 
cannot  get  done  the  job  that  must  be 
done;  only  effective  action  can  accom- 
plish it. 

The  maximum  effective  response  to 
this  social  revolution  is  also  required  by 
the  situation  in  all  of  southeast  Asia. 
Our  Government  admits  that  the  firm- 
ness of  our  determination  to  meet  the 
military  challenges  in  South  Vietnam  is 
designed,  in  part,  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  meets  its  commit- 
ments. But  our  determination  to  wage 
effective  battle  at  the  economic,  social 
and  political  levels  to  help  the  people 
of  that  nation  is  similarly  necessary  to 
prove  to  Asians  and  others  that  we  are  a 
nation  truly  committed  to  helping  other 
nations  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
capable  of  mastering  their  own  destiny, 
free  from  outside  interference — includ- 
ing ours,  and  that  we  understand  their 
aspirations  for  independence. 

This  should  be  the  significance  of  Am- 
bassador Lodge's  acceptance  of  the 
cruelly  trying  post  of  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  the  significance  of 
his  appointment  of  retired  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  G.  Lansdale  as  his  special  as- 
sistant. In  past  actions  and  comments, 
both  of  these  outstanding  men  have 
shown  that  they  know  the  importance 
of  the  economic  and  political  levels  in 
fighting  insurgency.  These  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  highly  praised,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  they  signal  a  new  emphasis 
on  providing  answers,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  basic  discontent  in  Vietnam. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated,  I 
have  taken  a  close  look  at  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic development  and  counterinsur- 
gency efforts  in  South  Vietnam.  I  have 
,  found  much  which  is  highly  commend- 
able. However,  further  inadequacies 
need  correction.  I  have  found  that  we 
and  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  are  suc- 
cessfully solving  many  of  the  age  old 
problems  of  that  nation,  without  fanfare. 


For  example,  about  80  percent  of  the 
countryside  has  been  freed  from  the 
threat  of  malarial  infestation — 80  per- 
cent is  a  very  important  and  impressive 
figure — and  more  than  9  million  pec^le 
have  been  vaccinated  against  cholera  in 
joint  United  States-South  Vietnamese 
efforts.  We  have  helped  to  build  4,000 
classrooms  in  the  last  26  months,  have 
aided  in  the  construction  and  the  stock- 
ing of  12,000  hamlet  health  centers,  and 
have  trained  the  teachers  and  the  health 
workers  to  man  them. 

Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  through  their  duly 
constituted  government,  must  carry  on 
these  programs.  We  can  only  help;  we 
cannot  stand  in  their  place,  lest  we  ac- 
tually become  guilty  of  the  false  charge 
of  "imperialism"  now  hurled  at  us  by 
the  Communists.  Accordingly,  we  must 
take  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
as  we  find  it,  and  do  our  best  as  advisers 
and  friends  to  bring  about  stable  and 
effective  government  without  seeking  to 
substitute  ourselves  as  a  government  or 
to  become  political  manipulators.  This 
is  one  of  the  built-in  limitations  to  what 
we  can  do  In  South  Vietnam,  and  it  Is 
just  as  well  for  the  America^,  as  well  as 
the  Vietnamese  people,  to  know  it. 

But  even  within  this  present  context, 
I  believe  there  is  much  more  we  can  do 
that  urgently  needs  to  be  done.  I 
recommend : 

First.  That  we  materially  expand  the 
funds  and  the  AID  personnel  available 
to  carry  out  the  counterinsurgency  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate and  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
people.  In  the  1965  fiscal  year,  for  ex- 
ample, we  earmarked  $65.8  million  for 
this  critical  program,  as  compared  to 
$330  million  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program  and  $217  million  for  all 
other  AID  programs,  including  long- 
range  economic  development  and  the 
necessary  commercial  Import  program 
designed  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  economic  system. 
Together  this  represents  about  half  of 
the  cost  of  our  operation  in  Vietnam, 
which  is  running  now  at  well  over  $1 
billion  a  year.  The  three  figures  that  I 
have  mentioned  constitute  about  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

I  have  pointed  out  that,  of  that  half  a 
billion  dollars,  only  about  10  percent  goes 
for  counterinsurgency  and  that  we 
should  materially  increase  tiiat  amount. 

Second.  That  we  intensify  and  ex- 
pand the  refugee  relief  program  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  close  to  600,000  refugees  have  been 
forced  from  their  homes  and  villages 
since  last  January,  largely  because  of  an 
apparent  step  up  in  Vietcong  tactics  of 
terror.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  have 
been  told  in  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees — ^presided  over  by  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  "Massachusetts — that  we  can 
expect  them  to  arrive  in  greater  num- 
bers. This  Increased  flow  of  refugees — 
the  most  visible  sign  of  the  heartbreak 
of  war — could  critically  strain  the  re- 
sources of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  cause  panic  and  grave  civic 
discontent. 

The  refugee  program  is  very  serious. 
Certainly  the  refugee  crisis  is  one  area 


where  the  UjS.  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  South  Vietnam,  can  provide 
most  effective  aid,  since  nearly  500,000 
of  the  600,000  refugees  are  now  located 
in  coastal  north  and  north  central  South 
Vietnam. 

Third.  There  are  several  specific  pro- 
grams, already  underway  or  planned  by 
AID  and  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, that  should  be  intensified  and  ex- 
panded. 

(a)  Urban  housing;  The  influx  of 
refugees  into  Saigon  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  our  aid  efforts  in  the  countryside 
to  meet  the  immediate  threat  of  Vietcong 
activity,  has  worsened  living  conditions 
in  Saigon  and  other  major  population 
centers.  A  survey  of  tow-income  housing 
needs  in  the  Saigon  area  was  sponsored 
by  AID  and  completed  last  January. 
The  Saigon  government  has  now  pro- 
duced a  slightly  altered  plan,  and  is  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  types  of  construc- 
tion aid  offered  by  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  however,  only  one,  small  Viet- 
namese Ciovemment  program,  in  Saigon, 
is  actually  imder  construction.  This 
program  should  immediately  be  accel- 
erated in  the  capital  area,  aixl  should 
be  made  available  to  other  coastal  cities. 

(b)  Development  of  the  Port  of  Cam 
Ranh  Bay:  Ebci>erts  claim  that  this  bay. 
midway  between  Saigon  and  Da  Nang  is 
the  best  natural  harbor,  next  to  Hong 
Kong,  on  the  boast  of  the  Asian  main- 
land. It  is  now  being  developed  as  a 
military  harbor,  smd  extensive  plans 
have  been  drawn  for  its  eventual  use  as 
an  industrial-maritime  center.  However, 
if  this  type  of  development  for  civilian 
uses  were  accelerated,  the  new  port  of 
Cam  Ranh  could  be  one  of  the  wisest  in- 
vestments ever  made  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  inspire  pride  in  the  heart  of 
every  South  Vietnamese  citizen. 

(c)  Land  reform;  a  iKJsitive  and  effec- 
tive program  of  land  reform  Is  absolutely 
necessary.  Political  and  security  prob- 
lems have  prevented  implementation  of 
such  a  program,  but  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Government  has  now  armounced 
its  intention  to  move  in  this  direction. 
This  program  must  conform  with  the 
views  of  the  peasants,  must  be  made 
available  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
tain provisions  for  the  security  of  tenure 
and  for  rents  that  are  fair  in  relation  to 
the  productivity  of  the  land.  Since  this 
program  is  considered  to  be  crucial  to  the 
attainment  of  our  alms  in  South  Viet- 
nam, appeals  for  quick  action  should  be 
made  to  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  the  highest  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly  the  refugee  crisis  is  one  area 
where  the  U.S.  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  South  Vietnamese,  can 
provide  most  effective  aid.  Since  nearly 
500,000  of  the  600,000  refugees  are  now 
concentrated  in  or  near  the  coastal  cities 
In  central  and  northern  South  Vietnam, 
it  would  appear  that  we  have  also  been 
presented  through  the  terror  of  war  with 
an  opportunity  to  prove  our  coiKsern  and 
intention  to  help  the  people  themselves. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  our  aid  efforts 
have  not  really  been  effective  because  the 
Vietcong  control  the  land  where  the  peo- 
ple live;  that  they  can  undo  with  terror 
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what  we  have  tried  to  do 
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One  suggestion  on  the 
which  was  mentioned 
the  Refugee  Subcommittee 
cerned  the  more  effective 
voluntary  agencies  now 
nam.   I  will  urge  the 
bers   to  suggest   to  the  a 
that  U.S.  aircraft  be  used 
supplies  and  personnel, 
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South  Vietnam  for  their 
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agricul-     out  some  of  our  accomplishments  in  this 

programs,     field. 

ugees,  they        Since  1954,  the  Government  of  South 

nominally    Vietnam  has  received  more  than  $2.1  bil- 

(^overnment.    lion  in  economic  aid  under  U.S.  programs. 

and  we    The  bulk  of  these  funds  have  been  used 

sure  that     to  promote  long-range  economic  devel- 

ection,  they     opment  and  to  provide  the  essential  im- 

and  housed     ports  required  .by  the  Vietnamese  econ- 

health  and     omy   and  necessai-y   to  maintain  price 

stability. 

The  remainder  of  AID  funds  have  been 
used  to  directly  benefit  the  Vietnamese 
people  by  increasing  rural  incomes  and 
by  providing  concrete  social  benefits, 
such  as  schools,  health  clinics,  and  so 
forth. 

Many  of  these  programs  have  been 
successful  and  are  too  little  known  in 
this  country.  For  example,  a  novel  idea 
to  raise  food  production  and  living  stand- 
ards by  providing  each  participant  with 
the  use  of  American  surplus  corn,  3 
pigs  and  8  sacks  of  cement  to  con- 
struct pigsties  has  already  put  5,000 
families  in  the  pig-raising  business.  This 
is  no  giveaway  program.  The  fanners 
take  out  8-percent  loans  to  buy  one  fe- 
male breeder  pig  and  two  market  pigs 
and  to  pay  for  whatever  local  materials 
they  need  to  complete  thgir  concrete  pig- 
sties. They  buy  the  surplus  corn  on  a 
credit  basis  without  interest  from  their 
cooperatives,  but  are  expected  to  repay 
when  they  sell  their  first  pigs.  Repay- 
ments have  already  started.  All  it  costs 
AID  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $6  per 
farmer  to  pay  for  the  concrete.  So  for 
$30,000  we  can  improve  materially  the 
conditions  of  5.000  families. 

Another  program  is  designed  to  in- 
_^irpase  crop  yields  through  the  distribu- 
tion  of   fertilizer   by   direct  grant  and 
J^    *r      *    ta-  thj-ough  easy  credit  sales  at  subsidized 
^artlmg  lacw-  ^x\ces.    In  1964,  23,000  metric  tons  were 
""*         "         granted,  and  another  77,000  metric  tons 
sold  through  the  Vietnamese  National 
Agricultural  Credit  Organization  and  co- 
operatives.   These  amounts  are  in  addi- 
tion  to   about   150,000   metric   tons  fi- 
nanced  under   the   commercial   import 
program  for  regular  sale,  making  a  quar- 
ter million   metric  tons  used  in  that 
coimtry. 

There  are  other  successful  programs 
designed  to  increase  the  yields  of  rice  and 
to  introduce  new  agricultural  products. 
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one  of  the  ^Qjjl^gjj  Flint  Corn  and  five  improved 
effective  ex-  yai-ieties  of  sweet  potatoes  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  in  South  Vietnam, 
£ind  plant  protection  and  agricultural  ex- 
perimentation centers  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  most  of  the  counti-y. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  and  pro- 
ductive programs  has  been  the  technical 
aid  to  fishermen.  Production  of  fish 
products  increased  from  52.000  million 
tons  in  1955  to  342,000  million  tons  in  1963 
due  to  nylon  nets,  junk  mcTtorization  and 
new  methods  introduced  by  AID.  This 
project  serves  to  overcome  the  dietary 
protein  deficiency  and  reduce  the  con- 
sumer price  of  fish  products  in  Vietnam. 

Our  AID  personnel  are  also  involved 
in  many  programs  designed  to  provide 
immediate  social  benefits  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam.  We  have  made  impressive 
gains  in  at  least  two  areas,  education  and 
health. 
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First,  as  to  education : 

In  addition  to  the  hamlet  school  con- 
struction program  mentioned  earlier, 
and  the  training  of  hamlet  schoolteach- 
ers and  the  distribution  of  textbooks,  we 
are  helping  to  expand  and  to  improve 
long-established  teacher-training  and 
vocational  education  programs.  We  have 
provided  the  funds  for  the  construction 
of  noi-mal  schools  to  train  up  to  2,100 
elementary  schoolteachers  a  year,  a  cen- 
tral polytechnical  school  and  three  sec- 
ondary level  polytechnical  schools  in  tlis 
provinces.  In  addition,  six  other  tccli- 
nical  schools  have  been  expanded  end 
reequipped.  The.se  ten  technical  schools 
have  a  student  capacity  of  6.550.  But 
some  of  the  most  effective  activity  in  the 
education  field  has  been  in  the  area  of 
trade  schools  institutions  which  can  pro- 
vide the  majority  of  Vietnamese  youth 
with  the  skills  their  nation  so  desperattly 
needs.  For  example,  we  have  established 
a  system  of  20  schools  to  provide  practi- 
cal training  in  such  areas  as  woodwork- 
ing, general  mechanics,  metal  workinn;. 
foresti-y.  irrigation  practices,  and  the  u::e 
of  basic  agricultural  implements  to  grad- 
uates of  the  5-year  elementai-y  school 
program.  In  addition  to  construction, 
this  project  provides  hand  tools,  labora- 
tory equipment,  teaching  aids,  and  school 
furniture.  Construction  of  17  additional 
schools  has  been  approved  and  14  sites 
selected.  Enrollment  in  Vietnam's  rural 
trade  schools  totals  over  720  students. 

Second,  as  to  health : 

In  the  field  of  health,  the  hamlet 
health  station  is  designed  to  show  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  that  their  gov- 
ernment is  concerned  for  their  medical 
needs  and  is  trying  to  meet  them.  This 
is  probably  the  most  dramatic  part  of  a 
complete  health  program  which  is  ti-ying 
to  improve  standards  at  all  levels. 
This  program  includes  funds  for  a  new- 
medical  college,  nurses  training  courses, 
and  the  retraining  of  hamlet  health 
officials;  as  well  as  vaccination  and  dis- 
ease control  projects,  similar  to  the 
highly  successful  malaria  and  cholera 
control  programs. 

AID  also  supports  a  provincial  hospital 
development  program  designed  to  im- 
prove the  standai-ds  of  patient  care  by 
extending  the  capacity  for  surgical  seiT- 
ices  and  improving  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal and  nursing  services  in  selected  hos- 
pitals. Nearly  6,000  operations  were 
performed  in  1964  under  this  program. 
Sixteen  hospitals  have  been  or  are  being 
renovated  for  the  use  of  U.S.  or  other 
free  world  surgical  teams,  and  addition- 
al surgical  suites  have  been  constructed 
at  several  other  sites  for  a  total  of  26  in 
provincial  hospitals.  At  present,  surgi- 
cal teams  from  the  United  States,  New- 
Zealand,  Pliilippines.  Australia,  Italy, 
and  Taiwan  are  operating  in  11  different 
locations. 

The  Netherlands  has  an  advanced 
party  there  now  and  South  Korea  has  a 
large  military  hospital  there  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  follows: 

These  then  are  some  of  the  concrete 
accomplishments  of  our  AID  program  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  grave  disadvantages 
and  limitations  facing  us  in  trying  to 
help  the  people  of  that  beleaguered  land. 


But  these  difficulties  should  not  dis- 
suade us  from  endeavoring  to  muster  the 
spirit,  resources,  and  imagination  nec- 
essary to  win  the  support  of  the  people  by 
showing,  first,  our  concern,  and  then,  the 
tangible  things  that  the  free  world  can 
do  with  their  cooperation  to  improve 
their  own  situation,  far  outshining  any- 
thing that  the  Communists  can  do. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  the  same  people  who 
fought  with  such  spirit  and  so  success- 
fully in  the  name  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  oust  the  French  colonial 
administrators.  Om-  job  is  to  bring  home 
to  them  by  the  substance  of  what  we  do, 
the  contrast  between  our  role  and  the 
terror,  the  rapacious  taxation,  and  the 
cruel  exploitation  which  the  Vietcong  are 
trying  to  disguise  under  the  label  of  "na- 
tional liberation."  We  must  make  clear 
that  if  the  Vietcong  are  successful,  South 
Vietnam  would  be  crushed  as  a  nation, 
the  land  of  its  farmers  would  be  collec- 
tivized, and  the  spirit  of  its  people  broken 
as  it  would  be  in  a  prison  or  a  garrison. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  that  it  is  an  objective  as 
important  to  the  United  States  as  any 
military  victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  today  in 
order  to  emphasize  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  all  Asia,  the  con- 
crete things  which  we  have  already  done 
in  fighting  a  less  visible  but  equally  im- 
portant war — the  war  on  poverty,  the 
war  on  disease,  the  war  on  despair,  the 
war  on  unjust  land  tenure,  and  the  war 
on  other  difficulties  which  have  assailed 
the  people  of  Vietnam  for  centuiies. 

I  feel  that  I  speak  for  many  millions  of 
Americans  when  we  pledge  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam  that  these  are  our  real  ob- 
jectives, and  that  the  miliary  actions  we 
are  taking  in  their  country  are  only  a 
means  by  which  these  objectives  may  be 
attained,  so  that  we  may  prevent  the 
people  of  Vietnam  from  being  sold  into  a 
slavery  from  which  they  may  never  be 
redeemed,  and  in  which  they  will  never 
realize  or  attain  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  their  own  revolution  for  which  they 
have  fought  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  majority  leader  for 
making  this  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  most  Interesting,  enjoyable,  and 
worthwhile. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
•  speech  today,  because  it  is  on  a  most  im- 
poi-tant  subject  which  has  been  over- 
looked as  it  affects  our  relations  with 
Vietnam  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much. 


SHOWING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF    U.S.    INFORMATION    AGENCY 

FILM  "JOHN  F.  KENNEDY— YEARS 

OP  LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF  DRUMS' 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 

ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  629.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair) .  The  joint  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.  J.  Res.  106)  to  allow  the  show- 
ing in  the  United  States  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  film  "John  P.  Ken- 
nedy— Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Senate  leadership  for  scheduling  fioor 
action  today  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106 — a  resolution  to  permit  the  showing 
in  the  United  States  of  the  USIA  film  on 
the  White  House  years  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  entitled  "Years  of  Light- 
ning, Day  of  Drums."  I  first  proposed 
that  the  Congress  take  such  action  after 
seeing  the  film  at  a  special  showing  in 
the  State  Department  auditorium  in 
November  1964. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  I  introduced  an 
appropriate  resolution  for  myself  and  38 
cosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Joining  as  cosponsors  in  that  effort  were 
Senators  Bartlett,  Bayh,  Bible,  Brews- 
ter. BuRDicK,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Cannon,  Church,  Clark,  Cooper,  Doug- 
las, Ervin,  Gruening,  Harris,  Holland, 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Long  of  Missouri,  Mc- 
Carthy, McGee,  McIntyre,  Metcalf, 
mondale,  montoya,  morse,  moss, 
MusKiE,  Nelson,  Neuberger,  Pastore, 
Prouty,  Randolph,  Ribicofp,  Salton- 
stall,  Smathers,  Tydings,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Yarborough. 

A  similar  resolution.  House  Concm-rent 
Resolution  285,  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  passed  that  body  on  June  9- by  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  vote  of  311  to 
75.  Under  the  terms  of  that  resolution 
the  USIA  was  authorized  to  make  the 
film  available  to  educational  and  com- 
mercial media  in  the  United  States. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  the 
resolution  before  us  today,  authoi-izes 
USIA  to  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  six  master  copies  of  the 
film,  and  the  exclusive  rights  to  dis- 
tribute copies  thereof,  through  educa- 
tional and  commercial  media  for  viewing 
within  the  United  States. 

If  the  American  people  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  view  an  excellent  mo- 
tion picture  that  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  our  Nation  every  American  citizen  is 
entitled  to  share.  From  all  across  the 
country,  interested  Americans  have 
written  to  urge  that  the  Congress 
authorize  its  domestic  showing. 

Wherever  it  has  been  shown  abroad, 
the  movie  has  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. For  example,  the  Daily  Mirror 
of  Manila  described  it  "as  a  real  work 
of  art."  Said  the  Times  of  India:  "Each 
and  every  shot  of  this  one  and  a  half  hour 
long  film  is  so  effective  and  heart  touch- 
ing that  the  spectators  remain  spell- 
bound to  the  last  minute."    The  Star  of 


Johannesburg  observed:  "This  film 
makes  one  want  to  be  an  American." 

Bosley  Crowther,  noted  drama  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times,  referred  to  it  as 
"substantially  a  superior  documentary 
that  articulately  arid  artfully  combines 
a  comprehension  of  the  basic  aims  of  the 
murdered  President  and  an  eloquent 
eulogy  for  him."  The  reviewer  for  the 
Washington  Post,  Richard  Coe,  said: 
"This  masterfully  imaginative  hour  and 
a  half  documentary  is  the  first  full- 
length  feature  and  by  all  odds  the  finest 
film  I've  seen  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency."  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
reviewer,  JiMith  Crist,  describes  the  film 
as  "an  inspired  and,  inspiring  document, 
a  beautiful  memorial  to  a  man  who  em- 
bodied so  much  of  the  American  ideal 
and  who  gave  voice  to  the  American 
aspiration."  An  editorial  in  the  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  Times  stated  that  "it  is  a 
stirring  and  powerful  hymn  to  the  ideals 
and  goals  of  American  life." 

As  one  who  attended  the  first  special 
showing  for  Government  officials  and 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  State  De- 
partment and  having  hosted  a  special 
viewing  here  on  Capitol  Hill  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs,  I  can  per- 
sonally testify  to  the  impressive  quality 
of  this  film.  j. 

The  film  focuses  on  the  "six  faces  of 
the  New  Fi-ontier"  which  highlight  the 
Kennedy  years — "The  Years  of  Light- 
ning"— first,  the  Peace  Corps;  second, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress;  third,  the  space 
program;  fourth,  the  drive  for  racial 
equality;  fifth,  the  fight  for  global  free- 
dom; and,  sixth,  the  slowing  of  the  arms 
race.  Interspersed  throughout  are  stir- 
ring scenes  of  the  late  President's  fu- 
neral procession — the  "Day  of  Drums." 

This  motion  picture  is  an  American 
story,  a  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency, and  the  ideals  for  which  our  late 
beloved  President  stood.  John  Kennedy's 
love  of  American  history,  his  passion  for 
learning,  and  his  zest  for  politics  gave  us 
all  a  new  pride  in  our  country,  and  a  more 
meaningful  commitment  to  its  service. 
He  made  us  want  to  be  better,  intellec- 
tually and  physically — more  useful,  more 
vigorous  citizens,  more  actively  dedicated 
to  the  peaceful  development  of  the  world 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Nation  at 
home. 

One  of  President  Kennedy's  favorite 
musicals,  "Camelot,"  ends  with  the 
words : 

Don't  let  it  be  forgot  that  once  there  was 
a  spot,  for  one,  brief,  shining  moment,  that 
was  known  as  Camelot. 

I  do  not  think  Americans  will  ever  for- 
get the  "one.  brief,  shining  moment"  of 
John  Kermedy's  days  in  the  White  House. 
The  mark  which  he  has  left  on  our  his- 
toi-y  has  been  brilliantly  captured  in  this 
USIA  documentary.  It  is  a  drama  which 
grows  out  of  the  life  of  the  American 
people,  and  its  message  will  have  the 
deepest  meaning  for  our  citizens.  Its  do- 
mestic showing  will  encourage  millions 
of  Americans  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  task  of  building  a  better,  more  just 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove this  resolution  overwhelmingly. 
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Joint  resolution  is  open  tc 
If  there  be  no  amendmeit 
posed,  the  question  is  on  thi ; 
and  third  reading  of  the  jo  nt 
The  joint  resolution  wis 
be  engrossed  for  a  third 
read   the   third   time,   antl 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  106 
Resolved  by  the  Seriate  andHouae  of  Rep- 
resentatities  of  the  United  Stc  tes  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  peop] »  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  denied  i  a  opportunity 
to  vl^w  the  film  prepared  I  ly  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  e  ntitled  "Tsars 
of  Lightning,  Day  of  Druiis,"  deplct-ng 
events  in  the  admlnistratlo|i  of  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  expression  of  congresslor  al  Intent  {em- 
bodied In  this  Joint  resolutloi  i  is  to  be  lim- 
ited solely  to  the  film  refer  red  to  herein, 
and  that  nothing  contained  In  this  joint 
resolution  should  be  construe  d  to  establish 
a  precedent  for  making  other  materials  pre- 
pared by  the  United  State  i  Information 
Agency  available  for  general  distribution  in 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Accordingly,  the  United 
formation    Agency    is    authorized 
appropriate  arrangements  to 
trustees  of  the  John  F, 
the   Perfcamlng   Arts  six 
such  film  and  the  exclusive 
tribute  copies  thereof,  through 
and  commercial  media,  for 
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John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Act 
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purposes  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  relmbuite 

States  Government  for  its 

connection  with  production  of 
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the  time  of  delivery  of  the  said 

for  such  rights  In  the  amount 
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resolution  was  passed  be 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
table.  \ 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
port  (No.  647),  explaining 
of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
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The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
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should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  film  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  (USIA)  and  entitled  "John  P. 
Kennedy — Tears  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums."  It  authorizes  USIA  to  transfer  to 
the  trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  six  master  copies  of 
the  film,  and  the  exclusive  rights  to  dis- 
tribute copies  thereof,  through  educational 
and  commercial  media  for  viewing  within 
the  United  States.  The  resolution  requires 
that  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  these  master 
copies  of  the  film,  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  will  pay  the 
Treasury  $122,000  to  relmbin-se  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  Its  costs  in  producing  the  film. 
The  resolution  further  provides  that  the  net 
proceeds  resulting  from  the  distribution  of 
the  film  by  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  will  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  Center  and 
will  be  available  to  the  trxistees  of  the  Center 
f()r  use  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  Center.  Finally,  the 
resolution  provides  that  any  documentary 
film  which  has  been,  is  now  being  or  is 
hereafter  produced  by  any  Government 
department  or  agency  with  appropriations 
out  of  the  Treasury  concerning  the  life, 
character,  and  public  service  of  any  indivi- 
dual who  has  served  or  is  serving  in  any 
official  U.S.  Government  capacity  will  not 
be  distributed  or  shown  in  the  United  States 
unless  authorized  by  specific  law. 

BACKGR017ND 

After  the  assassination  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  USIA  produced  a 
color  motion  picture  entitled  "John  P. 
Kennedy — Tears  of  Lightning.  Day  of 
Drums."  The  film  was  released  In  the  fall  of 
1964  and  has  been  distributed  in  117  foreign 
countries.  USIA  has  also  distributed,  or  is 
in  the  process  of  preparing  for  distribution, 
translations  of  the  film  in  29  foreign  lan- 
guages. According  to  press  reports,  and  the 
reports  of  U.S.  representatives  abroad,  the 
film  has  been  received  enthusiastically  by 
foreign   audiences. 

_  Section  501  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  (Public  Law  80-402)  provides 
that  the  output  of  USIA  shall  be  made 
available  for  examination  by  Members  of 
Congress  as  well  as  by  representatives  of  the 
press  and  of  other  communications  media. 
This  provision  was  included  in  the  law  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  output  of  USIA 
would  be  subject  at  all  times  to  scrutiny  by 
responsible  persons  outside  the  Agency.  Un- 
der this  provision,  the  film  has  been  shown 
to  a  limited  number  of  people  within  the 
United  States.  The  film  has  also  been  shown 
In  Boston.  Mass..  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Boston  Civic  Memorial  Cenl^  on  February 
22  1965.  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 282,  and  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the 
25th  class  reunion  of  the  Harvard  class  of 
1940,  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 426. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  shown  to  the 
public  at  large  In  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  states,  that  USIA  Is  "to  disseminate 
abroad  information  about  the  United  States, 
Its  people,  and  policies." 

Section  501  of  the  same  act  contains  simi- 
lar language  limiting  USIA's  activities  to 
disseminating  information  about  the  United 
States  abroad.  It  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  the  act  was  passed,  an  intent 
that  has  been  reaffirmed  frequently  since, 
that  USIA  should  not  disseminate  informa- 
tion domestically. 

COMMrrTEE    ACTION 

At  executive  sessions  on  March  3  and  16, 
1965.  the  committee  considered  three  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  showing  of  the  film  In 
the  United  States.    These  resolutions  were 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4,  which  had 
been  introduced  In  the  Senate  on  January  6, 
1965,  by  Mr.  McGovern;  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 8  which  had  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Peli,  also  on  January  6.  1965- 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  285  whlcli 
had  been  Introduced  In  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1965,  passed  by  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  311  to  75  on  June  9,  1965  and  placed 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  oti  June   10.   1965. 

All  three  of  these  tesolutlons  expressed^the  - 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  film  and  that  USIA  should 
make  appropriate  arrangements  to  make  the 
film  available  for  distribution  through  edu- 
cational and  commercial  media  for  viewing 
within  the  United  States.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  4  also  provided  that  the  net 
proceeds  resulting  from  showing  the  film 
would  be  contributed  to  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  8  provided  that  these 
proceeds  wpuld  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Center.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  285  made  no  mention  of 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  showing  the  film.  The  com- 
mittee reached  no  decision  on  these  resolu- 
tions at  the  two  executive  sessions  In  March. 

The  conmilttee  met  again  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  August  24  to  consider  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  285.  While  the  committee 
decided  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  film,  the  committee  considered  it  .im- 
portant that  it  be  made  clear  that  no  prece- 
dent would  be  established  which  might  en- 
courage USIA  to  turn  from  Its  assigned  task 
of  conducting  Information  activities  abro.id 
to  disseminating  information  at  its  discre- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  committee 
also  decided  that  the  commercial  distribu- 
tion of  the  film  in  the  United  States  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  USIA;  tliat  the 
net  proceeds  resulting  from  showing  the  film 
in  the  United  States  should  be  made  available 
to  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts;  and  that  the  Center  should  pay 
»122.000  for  six  master  copies  of  the  film,  and 
the  exclxislve  rights  to  distribute  copies 
thereof  within  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  relmbvu-se  the  U.S.  Government  for  its  ex- 
penditures In  producing  the  film.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  concluded  that  the  au- 
thority to  allow  the  showing  of  the  film  in 
the  United  States  under  the  conditions  de- 
scribed above  should  be  by  Joint  resolution 
having  the  force  and  authority  of  law  rather 
than  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution  285 
which  would  merely  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress.  It  thus  decided  not  to  recom- 
mend favorably  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 285  and  to  report  In  Its  place  an  original 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  committee  agreed  that  there  should  ba 
no  partisan  |>olltlcal  consideration  In  the 
arrangements  made  for  distributing  the  film 
In  the  United  States  and  that  there  should 
be  no  showing  of  the  film,  as  at  a  political 
Convention  for  example,  which  would  serve 
a  partisan  political  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  628,  House  Concurent  Resolution  285 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106,  allowing  the  showing  i.n 
the  United  States  of  the  USIA  film  "John 
F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning,  Day 
of  Drums,"  the  wonderful  film  concern- 
ing the  life  and  death  of  the  administra- 
tion of  our  late  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy. The  people  of  our  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  always  had  a  par- 
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ticular  affection  for  President  Kennedy, 
will  be  particularly  glad  when  the  time 
comes  that  they  can  view  this  film. 

I  salute,  too,  those  who  made  this  film, 
which  is  truly  an  excellent  one. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
—  LAKESHORE,  MICH. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  626,  Senate  bill  936. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  936) , 
to  establish  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"as",  to  strike  out  "NPS-101-SB"  and 
insert  "NPS-IOIA-SB,  dated  February 
1965":  in  line  23.  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission.", to  insert  "The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  ten  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  lakeshore  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act." ;  at  the  top  of  page 
4,  to  strike  out: 

(f>  Any  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
ponted  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempted, 
with  respect  to  such  appointment,  from  the 
operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284,  and  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C. 
99).  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section. 

After  line  6,  to  strike  out : 
(g)   The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 

(1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary 
in  connection  with  the  appointee's  Govern- 
ment service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment;  or 

(2)  dxiring  the  period  of  such  appointment, 
and  the  further  period  of  two  years  after 
the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prosecution 
or  participation  In  the  prosecution,  by  any 
person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim  against 
the  Government  Involving  any  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  appointee  had  any  re- 
sponsibility arising  out  of  his  appointment 
during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

On  page  8,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"such",  to  strike  out  "area."  and  Insert 
"area  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal.";  on  page  25, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to  strike  out 
"(d)"  and  insert  "(c)";  in  line  19,  after 
the '  word  "numbered",  to  strike  out 
"NPS-101-SB."  and  insert  "NPS-IOIA- 
SB,  dated  February  1965.";  and  on  page 
28,  after  line  11,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$4,750,000,  as  may  be  necessary  for  acquisi- 
tion of  properties  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $9,500,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 


and  not  to  exceed  $18,500,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lakeshore. 

So  a's  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  stabilize  and  preserve  for  the  benefit, 
inspiration,  education,  recreational  use,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public  a  significant  portion 
of  the  diminishing  shoreline  of  the  United 
States  and  its  related  geographic  and  scien- 
tific features,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to  take  appropriate  action,  as 
herein  provided,  to  establish  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

(b)  In  preserving  the  lakeshore  and  sta- 
bilizing Its  development,  substantial  reli- 
ance shall  be  placed  on  cooperation  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
apply  soun4  principles  of  land  use  planning 
and  zoning.  In  developing  the  lakeshore 
full  recognition  shall  be  given  to  protecting 
the  private  properties  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  owners. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  comprising  that  particular 
land  and  water  described  In  section  12  of  this 
Act  and  generally  depicted  in  a  map  Identi- 
fied as  NPS-IOIA-SB,  dated  February  1965, 
which  Is  on  file  In  the  office  of  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Is  hereby  designated  for  establishing 
as  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  * 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acre- 
age within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  desig- 
nated for  Inclusion  In  the  lakeshore  which 
in  his  opinion  Is  efficiently  admlnlstrable  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall  establish 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Ad- 
visory Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  ten  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  lakeshore  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  counties  In 
which  the  lakeshore  Is  situated,  two  mem- 
bers to  represent  each  such  county; 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan;  and 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  resfKJnsibilltles  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
consult  with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
lakeshore  and  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  9.  12.  and  13  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  In  administering  the  lakeshore  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing 
on  lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Michigan.  The 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Conservation,  may  desig- 
nate zones  and  establish  periods  where  and 
when  no  hunting  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment  and  issue  regula- 
tions, consistent  with  this  section,  as  he  may 


determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  lakeshore  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  of  the  Act  of  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq). 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  relating  to 
the  areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  National  Park  Service; 
except  that  authority  otherwise  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  may  be  utilized 
to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority  vv-lU 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  admliilstratlon,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  Eirea,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepai-e  and  implement  a  land  and  water  use 
management  plan,  which  shall  Include  spe- 
cific provisions  for — 

( 1 )  development  of  facilities  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  public  recreation; 

(2)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  features  contxibutlng  to  public  en- 
joyment; and 

(3)  such  protection,  management,  and 
utilization  of  renewable  natural  resources  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  Is  consistent 
with,  and  will  further  the  piu'pose  of.  public 
recreation  and  protection  of  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historic  features  contributing  to  public 
enjoyment. 

(c)  In  developing  the  lakeshore  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  public  use  areas  In  such 
places  and  manner  as  he  determines  will  not 
diminish  the  value  or  enjoyment  for  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  any  Improved  property 
located  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  governmental 
jiu-lsdlctlon  In  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
assessing  taxes  upon  any  interest  in  real 
estate  retained  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act  to  the  owner  of  such 
interest. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  conditions,  and  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  this  Act,  to  acquire  the 
land,  water,  and  other  property,  and  im- 
provements thereon,  and  any  interests 
therein  (including  easements)  comprising 
the  area  defined  In  section  12  of  this  Act  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  transfer  from  any  Feder«i 
agency,  exchange,  or  condemnation;  except 
that  such  authority  to  acquire  by  condemna-  , 
tlon  shall  be  exercised  only  In  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  specifically  authorized  in 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  Immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  an  individual  owning 
property  within  the  lakeshore  to  sell  such 
property  to  the  Secretary.  In  any  case  in 
which  an  individual  owning  property  within 
the  lakeshore  submits  evidence  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  continued  ownership  by  such 
individual  of  that  property  would  result  in 
hardship  to  blm,  the  Secretary  shall  Imme- 
diately consider  such  evidence  and.  If  he 
determines  on  the  basis  of  that  evidence 
that  a  hardship  would  so  result,  he  shall, 
within  the  one  year  following  the  submis- 
sion of  such  evidence,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds,  purchase  such  property  If 
offered  for  a  price  which  does  not  exceed  Its 
fair  market  value. 

(c)  Any  property  or  Interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan  or  any 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  may  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
owner.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  located  within  such  area  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having  cus- 
tody thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  vise  by  him  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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(d)  With  respect  to  that 
the   Secretary   Is  authorized 
condemnation  under  the 
the  Secretary  shall  Initiate  no 
proceedings  until  after  be 
reasonable  effort  to  acquire 
by  negotiation  and  purchase. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  the 
United  States  agree,  the  power 
tlon  may,  notwithstanding 
visions  of  this  Act.  be  used 
acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable 
of  any  and  all  encumbrances 

(f)  In  exercising  his  authority 
property    by    exchange,    the 
accept  title  to  non-Pederal 
within  the  area  designated  for 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  suet 
federally   owned   property 
diction   of   the  Secretary  within 
which  he  classifies  as  sultabl 
or  other  disposal.     Properties 
shall  be  approximately  equal 
vided.  That  the  Secretary 
from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor 
exchange  In  order  to  equalize 
the    properties    exchanged 
shall   report   to  the  Congress 
change  carried  out  under  th  ( 
this  Act  within  tj^rty  days 
sximmatlon,  and  each  such  report 
elude  a  statement  of  the  val 
ertles  Involved    and   of   any 
equalization  payments  are  mabe 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  si  all 
quest  of  any  township  or  coi  nty 
Jacent  to  the  lakeshore  affect*  d 
assist  and  consult  with  the  a 
cers   and   employees   of   such 
county  in  establishing  zoning 
purpose  of  this  Act.     Such 
Include  payments  to  the  coun 
for  technical  aid. 

(b)  No  property  within  the 
for  Inclusion  in  the  lakeshor^ 
quired   by   the   Secretary   by 
diulng  the  one-year  period 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Secretary  shall  be  prohibited 
by  condemnation  any  Improv 
long  as  the  affected  county  oi 
in    force    and    applicable 
adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw 
Secretary  in  accordance  with 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  sectitn 
of  improved  property  Is  in  coi^pU: 
with.    In  the  event  that  the 
or  township  docs  not  have  in 
pllcable   to   any   Improved 
adopted,    valid   zoning   bylavrf 
the  Secretary  shall  be  prohlljited 
quiring  such  property  by 
the  owner  thereof  nolifles 
writing  of  such   owner's 
his  property  In  a  manner 
applicable  standard  set-  forth 
(d)    of   this   section,   and   sujh 
against  condemnation  shall 
for  so  long  as  such  property 

(c)  If  the  Secretary 
such  property  referred  to  in 
of  this  section  covered  by 
Is  being  used  in  a  way  which 
Etantlal  compliance  with  such 
any  such  property  referred  tc 
(b)  with  respect  to  which  an 
been  made  Is  being  used  in  a 
Is  not  substantially  consistent 
pllcable   standards,   he  shall 
owner  of  any  such  property  in 
notice  shall  contain  a  detalleb 
to  why  the  Secretary  believes 
is  not  In  substantial  complti  nee 
zoning  bylaw  or  why  such 
Etantlally   consistent    with 
standards,  as  the  case  may 
owner  shall  have  sixty  days  fcilow 
celpt   by   him   of   that   written 
within  which  to  discontinue 
to  in  such  notification, 
such  use  within  such  sixty 
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have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  Secretary 
from  acquiring  such  property  by  condemna- 
tion by  reason  of  such  use.  In  any  case  In 
which  such  use  Is  not  discontinued  within 
such  sixty-day  p«-iod  and  condemnation 
proceedings  are  thereafter  initiated  by  the 
Secretary,  no  condemnation  shall  be  ordered 
in  any  such  proceedings  if  the  Secretary  falls 
to  demonstrate  to  the  court  by  substantial 
evidence  that  such  a  use  was  not  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  such  bylaw  or  was 
not  substantially  consistent  with  such  ap- 
plicable standards. 

(d)  Any  zoning  bylaw  or  amendment 
thereto  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
approved  by  him  if  such  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment contains  provisions  which — 

(1)  contribute  to  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  commercial  and  Industrial  use  (other 
than  a  use  for  a  commercial  purpose  as  au- 
thorized under  section  13  of  this  Act)  of  all 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  such  area 
which  Is  situated  within  the  county  or  town- 
ship adopting  such  bylaw  or  amendment; 

(2)  are  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  this  Act  so  that,  to  the  extent 
possible  under  Michigan  law,  the  scenic  and 
scientific  values  of  the  lakeshore  area  will  be 
protected; 

(3)  are  designed  to  preserve  the  lakeshore 
character  of  the  area  by  appropriate  restric- 
tions uFK)n  the  burning  of  cover,  cutting  of 
timber  (except  tracts  managed  for  sustained 
yield ) ,  removal  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  dump- 
ing, storage,  or  piling  of  refuse  and  other 
unsightly  objects  or  other  uses  which  would 
detract  from  the  natural  or  traditional  lake- 
shore  scene; 

(4)  provide  that  no  construction,  recon- 
struction, moving,  alteration,  or  enlargement 
of  any  property,  including  Improved  property 
as  defined  in  this  Act,  within  the  lakeshore 
area  shall  be  permitted.  If  such  construction, 
reconstruction,  moving,  alteration,  or  en- 
largement would  afford  less  than  a  50-foot 
setback  from  all  streets  measured  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  street  line,  and  a  25-foot  dis- 
tance from  the  abutters'  property  lines.  Any 
owner  or  zoning  authority  may  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  proposed  move,  alteration,  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  enlargement  of  any  such 
property  would  subject  such  property  to  ac- 
quisition by  condemnation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such 
request,  shall  advise  the  owner  or  zoning  au- 
thority in  writing  whether  the  Intended  use 
will  subject  the  property  to  acquisition  by 
condemnation;  and 

(5)  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any  variance 
granted  under  and  of  exception  made  to  the 
application  of  such  bylaw  or  amendment. 

(e)  The  approval  of  any  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  shall  not 
be  withdrawn  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  for 
so  long  as  such  bylaw  or  amendment  remains 
In  effect  as  approved.  Any  such  bylaw  or 
amendment  so  approved  shall  not  be  retro- 
active In  its  application. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  ovmer  or  owners  ol  Im- 
proved property  situated  within  the  area 
designated  for  Inclusion  In  the  lakeshore 
on  the  date  of  Its*  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary may,  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition, 
retain,  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  years,  or  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  such  owner  or  owners,  the  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  such  property  for  any 
residential  purpose  which  Is  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  which 
does  not  impair  the  usefulness  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  area  designated  for  Inclusion. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such 
acquisition,  less  the  value  on  such  date  of 
the  right  retained  by  the  owner.  Where 
any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right 
during   its   existence   may   be   conveyed   or 


leased  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Any  deed  or  other  Instrument  used 
to  transfer  title  to  property,  with  respect  to 
which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  is  re- 
tained under  this  section,  shall  provide  tliat 
such  property  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  which  Is  incompatible  with  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  or  which  impairs  the  use- 
fulness and  attractiveness  of  such  area  and 
if  It  should  be  so  used,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  authority  to  terminate  such  right.  In 
the  event  the  Secretary  exercises  his  power 
of  termination  under  this  subsection  he  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  of  the  right  terminated 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  such  right  which  remained  unex- 
pired on  the  date  of  such  termination. 

Sec.  11.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term,  "Im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling,  construction  of  which  wms 
begun  before  December  31,  1964,  together 
wRh  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  is  situated,  such  land  being  in  the 
same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  residen- 
tial use,  together  with  any  structures  r.c- 
cessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated 
on  the  lands  so  designated.  The  aipouut 
of  the  land  so  designated  shall  in  every  c.ise 
be  at  least  three  acres  In  area,  or  all  of  such 
lesser  acreage  as  may  be  held  In  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling,  and  in  making 
such  designation  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  account  the  manner  of  noncommerci.^l 
'  residential  use  in  which  the  dwelling  and 
land  have  customarily  been  enjoyed:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
clude from  the  land  so  designated  any  beach 
or  waters  on  Lake  Michigan,  together  with 
so  much  of  the  land  adjoining  any  such 
beach  or  waters,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary  for  public  access  thereto.  II 
the  Secretary  makes  such  exclusion,  an  ap- 
propriate buffer  zone  shall  be  provided  be- 
tween any  residence  and  the  public  access 
or  beach. 

Sec.  12.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Nationr.1 
Lakeshore  shall  consist  of  the  following  de- 
scribed areas,  together  with  adjacent  waters: 

soxrrH  MANrrou  island 

(a)  All  of  an  island  in  Lake  Michigan 
officially  designated  as  South  Manltou  Island 
lying  in  townships  30  and  31  north,  range 
15  west,  and  adjacent  waters  for  one-quarter 
mile  offshore. 

GOOD    HARBOR SLEEPING    BEAR    BAT    AREA 

(b)  Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan at  the  northern  line  of  section  6,  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  12  west,  and  continuing 
east  along  said  line  to  the  east  line  of  Eaid 
section  and  thence  south  along  the  said 
east  boundary  to  the  south  boundary  of 
said  section,  thence  west  along  said  bound- 
ary to  the  north-south  quarter  section  line 
of  section  7,  township  29  north,  range  12 
west, 

thence  south  along  said  quarter  section 
line  to  the  east-west  quarter  section  line  of 
said  section,  thence  west  along  said  quarter 
section  line  and  east-west  quarter  section 
line  of  section  12,  township  29  north,  range 
13  west  to  the  north  right-of-way  of  a  pu'olic 
road  following  the  north  shore  of  Little 
Traverse  Lake, 

thence  In  a  general  westerly  direction 
along  said  right-of-way  to  the  north-south 
quarter-quarter  section  line  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  10,  township  29 
north,  range  13  west,  thence  south  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  22, 
township  29  north,  range  13  west, 

thence  west  along  the  north  bound.iry  of 
said  section  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
section,  thence  south  along  the  west  bound- 
ary of  said  section  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
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quarter  line  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  21,  township  29  north,  range  13  west, 

thence  west  to  the  west  boundary  of  said 
section,  thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  17,  township  29  north,  range  13 
west,  thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
I  section  18,  township  29  north,  range  13  west, 
thence  south  to  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 24,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 

thence  west  along  the  south  boundary  of 
said  section  to  the  east  right-of-way  of 
county  highway  675,  thence  continuing 
northwesterly  along  said  right-of-way  to  the 
projected  Intersection  of  the  west  right-of- 
way  of  a  north-south  county  road  in  the 
northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  of 
section  24, 

thence  southerly  along  the  said  right-of- 
way  to  the  south  line  of  section  24,  thence 
west  to  the  north-south  quarter-quarter 
section  line  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 23,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  north  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  said  quarter  section, 
thence  east  to  the  north-south  quarter 
section  line  of  said  section, 

thence  north  to  the  south  boundary  of 
section  14,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  east  along  said  south  boundary  to 
the  north-south  quarter-quarter  section  line 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section, 

thence  north  to  the  eastiwest  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  said  section,  thence  west  660  feet, 
thence  north  to  the  north  boundary  of  said 
section,  thence  west  along  said  boundary  to 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 

thence  offshore  one-quarter  mile  perpen- 
dicular to  the  shore,  thence  along  said  shore 
In  a  general  easterly  direction  at  a  distance  of 
one-quarter  mile  perpendicular  to  the  shore 
to  a  point  one-quarter  mile  offshore  perpen- 
dicular of  the  point  of  beginning,  thence  In 
a  straight  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

GLEN  ARBOR  AREA 

Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
at  a  point  1.491  feet  due  east  of  the  west 
boundary  of  section  21,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west  and  running  south  to  the 
south  boundary  of  said  section,  thence  run- 
ning east  to  north-south  quarter-quarter 
section  line  of  the  northwest  quarter  section 
of  section  27,  township  29  north,  range  14 
west, 

thence  south  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  said  quarter  section, 
thence  east  to  the  west  right-of-way  of 
monument  22,  thence  south  along  said  west 
right-of-way  to  the  north  line  of  section  34. 
township  29  north,  range  14  west, 

thence  west  along  the  north  line  of  section 
34  to  a  point  which  is  400  feet  west  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  Government  lot  1,  sec- 
tion 34,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  200  feet,  thence  west  430  feet, 
thence  south  850  feet, 

thence  west  485  feet  more  or  less  to  the 
west  line  of  Government  lot  1,  thence  south 
on  the  west  line  of  Government  lot  1  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  Government  lot  1 ,  thence 
east  144  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  661.49 
feet  west  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Govern- 
ment lot  2,  section  65,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west, 

thence  south  8  degrees  45  minutes  west 
-431.9  feet,  thence  north  81  degrees  02  min- 
utes west  335.0  feet,  thence  south  8  degrees 
45  minutes  west  100  feet,  thence  south  30 
degrees  37  minutes  west  149  feet,  thence 
south  89  degrees  38  minutes  west  225.0  feet, 

thence  south  18  degrees  13  minutes  west 
235  feet,  then  north  71  degrees  30  minutes 
west  45  feet,  thence  south  18  degrees  30  min- 
utes west  450  feet. 

thence  south  71  degrees  30  minutes  east 
400  feet,  thence  south  to  the  south  line  of 
Government  lot  2,  thence  east  on  the  south 
line  of  Government  lot  2  to  a  point  418.36 
feet  east  of  Glen  Lake  on  the  south  line  of 
Government  lot  2. 


thence  south  15  degrees  43  minutes  west 
100  feet,  thence  west  50  feet,  thence  south 
2  degrees  59  minutes  west  1,100.12  feet, 
thence  west  43.1  feet,  thence  south  200  feet, 
thence  west  50  feet,  thence  south  775  feet, 
thence  west  225  feet,  thence  south  434  feet 
to  the  south  line  of  section  34.  township  29 
north,  range  14  west, 

thence  west  along  the  south  line  of  section 
34  to  the  east  line  of  section  4,  thence  south 
along  said  east  line  to  the  north  right-of- 
way  of  Forest  Glen  Road, 

thence  northwesterly  along  the  north 
right-of-way  of  said  public  road  to  the  north 
line  of  section  32,  thence  west  along  the 
north  line  of  section  32  to  the  shore  of  Glen 
Lake, 

thence  continuing  northwesterly  along  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  from  the  Intersection  of 
the  shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  south  line 
of  section  29,  township  29  north,  range  14 
west,  io  a  point  of  Intersection  of  the  shore 
of  GWn  Lake  with  the  east  line  of  Govern- 
ment lot  2, 

thence  north  along  the  east  line  of  Gov- 
ernment lot  2  to  the  south  sixteenth  lati- 
tudinal line,  thence  west  along  the  south 
sixteenth  latitudinal  line  to  Its  Intersection 
with  the  west  line  of  Government  lot  2.  sec- 
tion 29,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  on  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  2  to  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake. 

thence  westerly  and  southerly  along  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  to  a  point  664.77  feet  east 
and  1,308.75  feet  north  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  Government  lot  1,  section  29,  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  14  west,  thence  north 
89  degrees  39  minutes  west  236.33  feet  to  the 
east  right-of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  109, 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  right-of- 
way  to  a  stake  on  the  east  right-of-way  of 
monument  109  located  north  345.5  feet  and 
north  89  degrees  12  minutes  east  1,190  feet 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  Government 
lot  1,  section  31,  township  29  north,  range  14 
west, 

thence  from  stake  on  east  right-of-way  of 
monument  109  north  89  degrees  12  minutes 
east  229.5  feet,  thence  south  18  degrees  03 
minutes  west  400.0  feet. 

thence  south  89  degrees  12  minutes  west 
1,242.0  feet  to  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  1,  section  31,  township  29  north,  range 
14  west,  thence  south  along  the  west  lines 
of  Government  lots  1,  2,  3,  section  31,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  Government  lot  3, 

thence  east  on  south  line  of  Government 
lot  3  to  the  west  right-of-way  of  monument 
109,  thence  southeasterly  along  the  west 
right-of-way  to  Its  Intersection  with  the 
north  line  of  section  5,  township  28  north, 
range  14  west,  thence  east  along  the  north 
line  of  section  5  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  5. 

thence  by  a  straight  line  In  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  Intersection  of  the  east  line 
of  section  5,  township  28  north,  range  14 
west,  and  the  south  right-of-way  of  a  public 
road  lying  on  the  south  line  of  Government 
lot  5, 

thence  east  along  south  right-of-way  of 
said  public  road  to  Its  intersection  with 
Michigan  Highway  22, 

thence  east  across  monimient  22  to  the 
south  right-of-way.  thence  northeasterly 
along  monument  22  to  a  point  476.6  feet 
west  and  1,519.0  feet  north  of  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  4, 

thence  south  400  feet,  thence  east  476.5 
feet,  thence  north  on  the  east  line  of  the 
southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  section 
4,  to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  south 
sixteenth  latitudinal  line, 

thence  east  on  the  south  sixteenth  lati- 
tudinal line  to  a  point  on  the  west  boimdary 
of  a  cemetery  which  point  is  north  89  de- 
grees west  222.75  feet  from  the  intersection 
of  the  south  sixteenth  latitudinal  line  with 
the  east  line  of  section  4, 


thence  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
said  cemetery,  thenca  south  89  degrees  east 
222.75  feet  to  the  west  line  of  section  4, 
thence  continuing  east  on  the  same  bearing 
33  feet  more  or  less  to  east  right-of-way  of 
a  public  highway, 

thence  north  to  a  point  554.2  feet  south 
and  33  feet  east  of  the  meander  corner  at 
the  north  end  of  the  west  line  of  section  3, 
township  28  north,  range  14  west,  thence 
east  233.0  feet,  thence  north  374.14  feet  to 
centerline  of  a  public  highway,  thence  south 
69  degrees  55  minutes  east  49.01  feet. 

thence  north  0  degree  47  minutes  west 
11.3  feet,  thence  east  to  north  right-of-way  • 
of  said  public  highway,  thence  southeasterly 
along  north  right-of-way  of  said  highway  to  ^ 
Its  ^intersection  with  the  south  right-of-way 
of  a  private  road  listed  on  the  plot  of  Mc- 
Parlane  Woods  nxmibered  2  as  Beech  Tree 
Road, 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  south  right- 
of-way  of  Beech  Tree  Road  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  lot  numbered  14  of  McParlane 
Woods  numbered  2,  thence  north  37  degrees 
24  minutes  east  to  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake, 
thence  southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Glen 
Lake  to  a  point  1,850  feet  due  east  of  the 
west  line  of  section  1 1 , 

thence  south  to  the  east-west  quarter  sec- 
tion line  of  section  14,  thence  west  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  east-west  quar- 
ter section  line,  section  13,  township  28 
north,  range  15  west, 

thence  continuing  due  west  to*  point  one- 
quarter  mile  offshore,  thence  northerly  and 
following  along  the  shore  at  a  perpendicular 
distance  of  one-quarter  mile  offshore  to  a 
point  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, 

thence  In  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

PLATTE  BAT  AREA 

Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
at  a  point  700  feet  due  north  of  the  south 
corporate  line  of  the  Village  of  Empire, 

thence  east  to  a  point  on  the  east  said 
corporate  line,  700  feet  north  of  the  south- 
east corner  of  said  corporate  line, 

thence  north  to  the  north  line  of  section 
30,  township  28  north,  range  14  west,  thence 
east  to  the  north-south  quarter-quarter  sec- 
tion line  of  the  northeast  quarter  section 
of  said  section, 

thence  south  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  said  section,  thence 
east  to  the  east  line  of  said  section,  thence 
south  to  the  southeast  corner  of  said  section, 
thence  west  to  the  north-south  quarter  sec- 
tion line  of  section  31,  thence  south  to  the 
north  line  of  section  18,  township  27  north, 
range  14  west, 

thence  east  to  the  north-south  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  the  northeast  qusu-ter 
of  said  section,  thence  south  to  the  east-west 
quarter-quarter  section  line  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  19, 

thence  west  to  a  point  500  feet  perpen- 
dicular to,  in  a  general  easterly  direction, 
monument  numbered  22  and  continuing 
along  500  feet  from  monument  numbered  22 
In  a  general  westerly  direction  to  a  point 
1.500  feet  west  of  the  east  line  of  section  31, 
township  27  north,  range  15  west,  thence 
north  to  the  southerly  right-of-way  of  mon- 
ument numbered  22, 

thence  westerly  along  said  right-of-way 
to  the  north-south  quarter-quarter  section 
line  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  36, 
township  27  north,  range  16  west,  thence 
south  to  the  east-west  quarter  section  line 
of  said  section,  thence  east  to  the  shore  of 
Long  Lake,  thence  southeasterly  along  the 
shore  to  the  east  line  of  said  section, 

thence  south  to  a  point  1,000  feet  south  of 
the  soxith  line  of  said  section,  thence  west 
to  the  west  line  of  section  1,  township  26 
north,  range  16  west,  thence  north  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  kachlgan.  thence  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  shore  one-quarter  mile. 
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thence  following  along  the  si  lore 
pendlcular  distance  of  one-quxrter 
a  point  one-quarter  mile  offsl  lOre 
west  to  the  point  of  beginning , 
straight  line  to  the  point  of  be  ;innlng 


SCENIC   PARKWAT 


0  1 


(c)  (1)   In  order  to  facilitate 
provide   scenic   overlooks   for 
ment    and    interpretation    of 
lakeshore  and  related  features, 
to   enhance   recreational   opportunities 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  consi  ruct 
minister  as  a  part  of  the  natlo  lal 
scenic  roads  of  parkway  stands  rds 
located  in  accordance  with  the 
scriptlon  in  paragraph  (2»   and 
the  parkway  zone  designated 
bered    NPS-IOIA-SB,   dated   February 
Such   scenic   roads   shall    inclt  ie 
connections,    bridges,    and    oth  ;i 
utilities.     Notwithstanding  any 
sion  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
for  this  purpose  land,  or  Interest 
donation,  purchase  with  approj:  riated 
nated   funds,   or  otherwise 
land    and    Interests   so   procured 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  scenic  road,   except  that 
procured  in  their  entirety  in  o 
severances.     Property  so  acqul;  ed 
of  the   acreage   limitation  proi  ided 
section  may  be  exchanged  by 
for  any  land   of  approximately 
authorized  for  acquisition  by 

(2)   The  scenic  roads  authortied 
graph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  sh 
in  accordance  with  the  following 
described    route,    in    three    segments: 
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Prom  the  national  lakeshore  hn  section  7, 
township  29  north,  range  13  vest,  thence 
meandering  southerly  through  section  18 
and  portions  of  sections  13  and  24.  township 
29  north,  range  14  west,  to  th  5  top  of  the 
morainal  bluff  overlooking  Glfln  Lake  and 
Sleeping  Bear  Bay. 

thence  continuing  through 
31  and  32,  township  29  north. 
and    crossing   the    Burdickville 
Road  In  section  5.  township  28 

13  west,  continuing  past  Bow 
sections  8.  7  and  18.  with  a 
kettle  region  of  section  17, 

thence  continuing  westerly 
ship  28  north,  range  14  wept, 
tions  13.  14,  15,  and  22  with  an 
contact  station  in  section  23. 
into  sections  26  and  27, 

thence  traversing  the  rim  oJ  an  ancient 
glacial  drainage  channel  throi  igh  sections 
28.  33.  32,  and  31.  township  28   lorth,  range 

14  west,  and  section  5,  townsh  p  27  north, 
range  14  west,  meeting  the  natlo:  lal  lakeshore 
section  36.  township  28  north,  r^nge  14  west. 


GLEN    ARBOR    SEGMEN1 

segment    connectln ; 


A    shore 
Haven  portion  of  the  national 
the  Pyramid  Point  portion, 
of   sections   27   and   26,   townsh 
range  14  west. 

PLATTE    LAKE    SEGMEN^ 

A  scenic  drive  overlooking 
Lakes  and  Crystal  Lake 
nectlng  the  national  lakeshore 
and  traversing  sections  12.  11,  l( 
township  26  north,  range  15  west 
82,  township  27  north,  range  1 
an  alternate  spur  through 
ship  26  north,  range  15  west. 

Sec.   13.  In  any  case,  not 
vided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
prohibited  from  condemning 
cial  property  used  for  commercia 
existence  on  December  31,  1964 
the  use  thereof  would  further 
of  this  Act,  and  such  use  does 
the  usefulness  and  attractivenes  i 
designated   for   Inclusion    in 
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The  following  uses,  among  others,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  uses  compatible  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Conunercial  farms, 
orchards,  motels,  rental  cottages,  camps, 
craft  and  art  studios,  marinas,  medical,  legal, 
architectural,  and  other  such  professional 
offices,  and  tree  farms. 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
Interested  person  requesting  the  same,  a  cer- 
tificate indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  has  been  prohib- 
ited from  acquiring  by  condemnation  In  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  this  Act,  that 
such  authority  Is  prohibited  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $9,500,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands  and  not  to  exceed  $18,500,000  for  the 
development  of  the  lakeshore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER".  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4905  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  S.  936. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  936)  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  Decem- 
ber 1963,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish in  the  State  of  Michigan  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
The  present  bill,  S.  936,  Is  essentially  the 
same  bill,  with  a  few  perfecting  amend- 
ments. 

The  present  bill,  as  introduced  by  the 
Senators  from  Michigan,  made  the  fol- 
lowing changes,  to  which  the  committee 
has  agreed : 

First.  Elimination  of  a  small  stretch 
of  fairly  well-developed  Michigan  shore- 
line frontage  adjacent  to  the  town  of 
Empire. 

Second.  A  more  precise  location  of  the 
zone  in  which  the  scenic  parkway  is  to  be 
developed. 

Third.  Moving  the  so-called  cutoff 
date  for  developed  properties  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964.  Homes  and  certain  com- 
mercial properties  built  before  this  date 
would  be  properties  which  could  not  be 
acquired  by  condemnation,  but  would 
be  considered  as  private  structures  com- 
patible with  the  public  use  of  the  lake- 
shore. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  added 
some  technical  and  perfecting  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  has  increased  the  ceil- 
ing on  acquisition  costs  to  $9,500,000  and 
the  ceiling  on  development  costs  to 
$14,500,000. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senators — and  others  interested  in 
this  bill — to  the  fact  that  there  is  addl- 


ional  protection  to  the  owners  of  homes 
and  cottages  within  the  Lakeshore 
boundaries,  beyond  that  outlined  on 
page  2  of  the  Senate  report.  The  bill 
provides,  in  section  9(b),  that  the  own- 
ers of  improved  property  may  continue 
ownership  of  their  homes  and  cottages 
for  so  long  ac  the  residences  are  used  in 
conformity  with  local  zoning  regula- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  a  zoning  regu. 
lation,  the  owner  may  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  hiS  agreement  to 
use  his  property  in  conformity  with  the 
standards  set  out  in  the  bill,  and  con- 
demnation is  prohibited  for  so  long  as 
the  property  is  so  used.  There  is  no  25- 
year  limitation  and  no  "for  life"  limi- 
tation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
owner  can  leave  the  property  to  his  chil- 
dren, sell  to  another,  and  so  forth.  The 
essential  condition  is  the  continued  use 
for  residential  purposes  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  detract  from  the  scenic 
values  of  the  area. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Mich- 
igan Senators — and  I  know  I  speak  for 
our  senior  Senator  [Mr.  McNamaraI  in 
this  regard — are  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Park  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interior  Committee 
fMr.  Bible  1  for  his  cooperation  in  for 
the  second  time  bringing  to  the  Senate 
floor  the  proposal  to  establish  in  Mich- 
igan the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  in  this 
Congress  we  will  see  passage  not  only 
by  the  Senate  but  by  the  House  as  well. 
There  is  giowing  support  for  this  pro- 
posal in  Michigan,  including  recently  the 
backing  of  the  Governor  of  Michigan.  - 
which  gives  substance  to  my  expectation. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  shall  be 
very  brief.  The  Senate  has  already 
acted  favorably  on  this  issue,  in  Decem- 
ber of  1963.  The  present  bill,  S.  936, 
is  essentially  the  same  as  passed  in  the 
Senate  in  1963.  There  are  a  few  per- 
fecting amendments.  The  area  is  vir- 
tually the  same;  we  have  merely  removed 
a  small  stretch  of  shoreline  along  Lake 
Michigan  adjacent  to  Empire. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  is  one 
of  three  remaining  stretches  of  Great 
Lakes  shoreline  which  were  identified  by 
the  National  Park  Service  for  inclusion 
In  the  national  park  system.  It  is  with- 
in a  day's  drive  of  20  million  people.  It 
is  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  deserves 
to  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  recommended  prompt 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  in  ac- 
quiring shoreline  near  our  large  popula- 
tion centers.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  is 
such  a  shoreline,  within  250  miles  of 
Detroit  or  Chicago. 

And  incidentally,  Mr.  President. 
ORRRC  studies  showed  that  "65  percent 
of  vacationists  travel  a  minimum  of  250 
miles  on  vacation  trips. 

Our  huge  Midv/est  population  has  to 
date  not  been  adequately  provided  with 
recreation  land  to  meet  its  needs,  present 
and  future.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  will 
be  a  significant  step  in  meeting  those 
needs. 


The  minority  views  which  accompany 
the  report  on  S.  936  suggest  that  Michi- 
gan already  has  enough  recreation  land. 
I  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  the 
director  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation,  Dr.  Ralph  A.  MacMullan, 
on  this  bill.    He  said: 

Much  of  Michigan's  sizable  acreage  of 
State-owned  laxid  came  to  the  State  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  through  tax  reversion 
and  is  suitable  mainly  for  extensive  forms 
dr  outdoor  recreation  such  as  hunting.  Un- 
fortunately, only  about  4  percent  of  the 
State-owned  lands  have  the  necessary  prime 
recreational  potential  required  for  Intensive 
recreational  purposes  such  as  State  parks  and 
water  access  sites. 

Dr.  MacMullan  further  pointed  out 
that  during  1964  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  were  tm-ned  away  from  the  State 
parks  because  they  were  filled  to  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
Michigan,  the  Midwest,  and  the  Nation 
will  be  the  better  for  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
an  amendment  on  page  28,  line  17,  to 
strike  the  figure  $18,500,000  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  $14,500,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofifered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  is  purely  a  technical 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report  and 
the  minority  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  the  minority  views  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BACKGBOTTND 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  on  the  north- 
west shore  of  Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula 
was  one  of  the  areas  speclQcally  recom- 
mended for  establlshntent  by  the  President 
In  his  natural  beauty  message  to  Congress 
on  February  8,  1965. 

These  dunes,  rising  460  feet  above  lake 
level  are  unrivaled  In  the  world  by  lakeside 
sand  dunes.  The  area.  In  Leelanau  and 
Benzie  Counties,  Mich.,  Is  within  a  1-day 
drive  of  20  million  people  In  the  heavily 
populated  Detroit-Chicago  area. 

The  proposed  lakeshore  would  include 
approximately  31  miles  of  shoreline  on  the 
mainland  and  13  miles  of  shoreline  on  South 
Manltou  Island,  a  5,300-acre  Island  lying  7 
miles  off  the  mainland. 

The  original  landscape  In  the  area  was 
formed  by  lobes  of  glacial  Ice  advancing  Into 
the  Grand  Traverse-Sleeping  Bear  area.  Be- 
tween the  lobes  there  were  deposited  great 
linear  hills  of  glacial  debris.  The  subsequent 
action  of  the  wind  and  waves  In  creating 
dunes  and  blocking  bays  left  the  area  marked 
with  Inland  lakes.  The  whole  region  Is  one 
of  hills  and  lakes  affording  unusual  vistas 
from  hilltops  across  the  Inland  lakes  and 
dunes  to  Sleeping  Bear  Bay,  Good  Harbor 
Bay,  and  Lake  Michigan. 


The  geological  formation  created  by  Ice, 
wind,  and  water  are  readUy  traced  and  dem- 
onstrated to  visitors  in  the  area. 

The  biological  features  are  many  and 
varied,  ranging  from  the  maple-beech  forest 
surrounding  Glen  Lake  to  the  swamps  of 
cedar,  birch,  Jack  pine,  tamarack,  spruce,  and 
other  species.  Many  rare  plants  are  found 
on  South  Manltou  Island,  Including  the 
largest  known  northern  white  cedar  tree  In 
the  United  States.  South  Manltou  Island 
also  has  a  large  nesting  colony  of  herring 
gulls. 

A  large  ntunber  of  books,  studies,  and  pa- 
pers by  geologists,  biologists,  and  botanists 
written  about  the  area  make  It  well  known 
In  scientific,  as  well  fas  tourist  and  vaca- 
tionist circles. 

THE  REPORTED   BILL 

This  bill,  S.  936,  differs  somewhat  from 
legislation  considered  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress. The  lakeshore  would  encompass  about 
46,100  acres,  of  which  5,300  acres  are  on 
South  Manltou  Island.  The  reduction  in 
acreage  from  the  77,000-acre  proposal  of  the 
88th  Congress  resulted  primarily  from  a  re- 
drawing of  boundary  proposals  to  exclude 
portions  of  the  IzUand  lakes  area  and  the  fine 
homes  and  cottages  on  the  shores. 

This  bill  provides  for  continued  use  of  pri- 
vate residences  for  a  term  of  25  years  or  a 
term  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or 
owners,  so  long  as  such  use  Is  not  Incom- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  required  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  prop- 
erties by  negotiated  purchase  before  he  may 
initiate  condemnation.  The  Secretary's  use 
of  condemnation  is  fiu-ther  restricted  In  areas 
having  valid  zoning  bylaws  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  or  when  the  individual  owner 
notifies  the  Secretary  In  writing  of  such 
owners  agreement  to  use  his  property  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  standards  set  forth 
In  subsection  9(d)   of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  Coq^nlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  the  following  amend- 
ments : 

1.  On  page  2.  line  10,  delete  "NPS-101-SB" 
and  substitute  therefore  "NPS-IOIA-SB, 
dated  February  1965." 

2.  On  page  2,  line  22,  add  at  the  end  of 
the  line  the  following  sentence : 

"The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  establishment  of  the 
lakeshore  pursuant  to  Section  3  of  this  Act." 

3.  On  pages  3  and  4,  delete  subsections 
(f )  and  (g)  of  section  4. 

4.  On  page  4,  line  24,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma. 

5.  On  page  8,  line  II,  change  the  period 
to  a  comma  and  insert  after  the  comma 
"which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal." 

6.  On  page  25,  line  13,  delete  "NPS-101- 
SB"  and  substitute  therefore  "NPS-IOIA- 
SB,  dated  February  1965." 

7.  On  page  28,  line  7,  revise  the  provisions 
of  section  15  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $9,500,000  for 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Improvement  and 
■$14,500,000  for  development  of  facilities  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  prQvisions  of  this 
Act." 

MINORITT     VIEWS 

There  Is  no  Justification  or  need  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  Area.  The  Federal  In- 
tervention by  the  National  Park  Service  In 
this  geographic  area  would  be  unwise  and 
unwarranted. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  had  a  progres- 
sive program  for  conservation  and  park 
planning  that  has  satisfied  the  recreational 
needs  of  that  State  and  the  traveling  public. 
Michigan  has  69  State  parks  (181,429  acres), 
23  State  forests   (3,763,494  acres),  61   State 


game  areas  (195,000  acres),  and  785  public 
fishing  sites. 

Michigan  rates  second  In  national  forest 
acres  among  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  In 
Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula  both  Manistee 
National  Forest  and  Huron  National  Forest 
are  closer  to  the  large  population  centers  than 
Is  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area.  Over  40 
miles  of  Great  Lakes  shoreline  Is  Included 
In  these  two  national  forests.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  these  forests  have  had  little 
development  for  public  use  and  are  largely 
Ignored  by  the  public.  We  feel  existing 
forest  lands  and  shorelines  should  be  de- 
veloped before  additional  private  lands  are 
condemned  and  added  to  the  already  abun- 
dant acreage  In  Federal  ownership. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  is  a  beauti- 
ful area  which  has  been  kept  up  and  main- 
tained by  the  citizens  of  the  area.  There 
is  no  need  for  Federal  intervention  to  main- 
tain the  beauty  of  that  area. 

This  proposed  lakeshore  area  of  46,100 
acres  has  witliln  it  37.600  acres  of  prlvate'.y 
owned  land  which  would  be  subjected  to  con- 
demnation or  the  threat  of  condemnation 
If  this  bill  were  passed.  Spread  out  over 
these  37,600  acres  of  privately  owned  land 
you  will  find  274  homes. 

We  can  find  nothing  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  nor  did  we  see  anything  on  our 
field  trip  which  would  Justify  the  condemna- 
tion of  these  privately  owned  lands  or  the 
harassment  and  regimentation  to  which  the 
homeowners  would  be  subjected.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  basic  policy  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  to  eliminate  all  In- 
holdings.  And,  for  the  most  part,  the  Park 
Service    has   succeeded. 

The  proponents  of  S.  936  will  attempt  to 
rationalize  the  zoning  and  condemnation 
features  of  this  bill  by  arguing  that  it  fol- 
lows the  Cape  Cod  formula. 

Perhaps  the  Cape  Cod  zoning  and  con- 
demnation features  could  be  Justified  In  that 
Instance,  but  here  the  facts  are  different. 

Let's  look,  for  example,  at  the  numbers  of 
people  served  by  the  two  areas,  which  Is  a 
measure  of  potential  use  or  need.  Within  a 
100-mlle  radius  of  the  proposed  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  there 
are  564.000  people.  Within  a  similar  100-mile 
radius  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
there  Is  a  population  of  5,310,000,  nearly  10 
times  as  many. 

"Outdoor  Recreation  for  America,"  a  1962 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  points  out  (p.  3)  that  "Out- 
door opportunities  are  most  urgently  needed 
near  metropolitan  areas."  It  also  polnts^WJt 
(p.  39)  that  nearly  one-third  of  all  vacation 
trips  are  confined  to  100  miles  or  less. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  greatest  need  for 
recreation  areas  is  near  metropolitan  centers 
and  that  about  a  third  of  all  vacation  trips 
are  confined  to  within  100  miles,  we  then 
note  these  comparisons  or  contrasts: 

Within  a  100-mlle  driving  radius  of  Sleep- 
ing Bear  there  are  only  2  cities  of  over 
10,000  people.  Their  combined  population  is 
28,544. 

Within  a  100-mile  driving  radius  of  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore,  there  are  80  cities  of 
over  10,000  people.  Their  combined  popula- 
tion is  3,184,563.  This  Is  nearly  112  times 
as  much  as  Sleeping  Bear. 

Within  a  200-miles  driving  radius  of  Sleep- 
ing Bear  there  are  17  cities  of  10,000  or 
more  people.  Their  combined  population  is 
990.804.  The  total  population  In  cities  of 
10,000  or  more  within  a  200-mile  driving 
raditis  of  Cape  Cod  Is  6,335,561,  more  than 
6  times  as  many  as  for  Sleeping  Bear. 

The  report  of  the  National  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Conomlsslon,  al- 
ready referred  to,  states  (p.  49)  that  "Mich- 
igan has  a  vast  recreation  resource  In  public 
ownership,  but  most  of  It  Is  located  Just 
beyond  the  range  of  mass  recreation  use  for 
the  people  of  Detroit."    It  might  have  added 
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that    half    of    Michigan's 
within  an  hour's  drive  of 

Now,  let's  see.  on  a  per  capi^ 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts 
reational    resoxirces, 
density  of  population, 
persons  per  square  mile, 
Michigan  and  that  the  area  of 
Is   8.257   rqu.ire   miles, 
square  miles  for  Michigan 

State  parks:  Michigan  has  an 
44  persons;  Massachusetts  h;is 
each  538  persons. 

State  forests:  Michigan  has 
each  2  persons;  Massachusetts 
for  each  23  persons. 

National  parks  and  recreation 
Igan  (Isle  Royale  National 
acre  for  each  15  persons; 
(C.ipe  Cod  National  Seashore) 
fo-  each  192  persons.  Incld 
about  7.000  persons  visit  Isle  Ro 
Park  each  year. 

National  forests:  Michigan 

each   three  persons;      

national  forests,  as  such,  only  a 
tal  forest  of  1.651  acres. 

Shoreline:    Michigan   has    3 
Great  Lakes  shoreline;    545  ml 
are  in  public  ownership; 
192  miles  along  the  Atlantic 
Inland  lakes:  Michigan  has 
lakes  covering  766.080  acres— an 
11    persons;    Massachusetts   has 
and   ponds  covering  249.600 
for  each  20  persons.     In  addition 
has  36,000  miles  of  rivers  and 

The   aforementioned 
demonstrate  that  tlie  needs  for 
Miciilgan    and    Massachusetts 
same  and  consequently,  the 
can    be    Justified    In    one    I'nsta 
necessarily  meet  the  needs  of  _ 

We  recognize  that  there  is  a  , 
lie  recreational  facilities  and  wll 
establishment  of  those  facilities 
fled.     But.  in  this  instance  we 
port  the  establishment  of  a 
which  is  not  needed  by  the 
wanted    by   the   citizens   of   th( 
area.     We  agree  with  the 
tlon    Resources    Review 
most  of  Michigan's  recreation 
located  Just  beyond  the  range  of 
tlon  use  for  the  people  of  Detrol 
metropolitan    centers.      The    SI 
Dunes  Lakeshore  Area  is  one  of 
outside    the    range    of    use    by 
citizens. 

The    bill    clearly   gives   the   & 
power  to  condemn  private 
can  exercise  or  withhold  that 
discretion.      Consequently.   If 
refuses  to  offer  the  landowner 
slders  to  be  a  fair  market  valu 
owner  has  no  redress  because  11 
that  ^ny  other  person  would  be 
buying  the   land  which  is  subj 
demnation. 

Those   who  own   unimproved 
denned  In  the  bill  could  not 
the  properly  except  as  the  Secret; 
Yet,  they  would  receive  no  comp 
the  restricted  use  nor  would  the 
required  to  acquire  or  pvirchase 
privilege  the  landowner  would 
of  his  ownership  would  be  to  pay 

We  believe  that  the  Senate 
these  problems  in  an  effort  to  see 
landowners  are  given  more 

Another  weakness  of  this  bill  is 
not   provide  for   the   loss  of  . . 
would  result  to  the  school  district 
ty  governments  In  that  area.    Twc 

trlcts  in  this  area  would  be 

If  these  private  lands  are  taken 
eral  Government  and  removed 
tax  rolls.    We  feel  that  some  type 
In    lieu  tt   these    lost    revenues 
made. 

Because  of  the  weaknesses  of  . 
the  fact  that  there  would  not  be  e 
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lie  use  to  justify  the  zoning  and  condemna- 
tion features  which  are  in  this  bill  we  oppose 
the  Federal  intervention  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Lakeshore 
Area. 

Mn,wAiu)  L.  Simpson. 

Paitl  Fannin. 

Gordon  Allott. 

Len  B.  Jordan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion »n  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


is  bill  and 
ough  pub- 


GUT  DAM  CLAIMS  AGREEMENT 
WITH  CANADA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Executive  C  (89th 
Cong.,  Istsess.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  agreement  tExec.  C, 
89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Canada  concerning  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal  to 
dispose  of  U.S.  claims  relating  to  Gut 
Dam,  signed  at  Ottawa,  March  25,  1965, 
which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows : 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  or 
THE  Unfted  States  or  America  and  the 
Government  op  Canada  Concerning  the 
Establishment  op  an  International 
Arbitral  Tribunal  To  Dispose  op  United 
States  Claims  Relating  to  Gut  Dam 

The  Government  op  the  ITniteo  States  of 

America;  and 
The  Government  op  Canada 

Considering  that  claims  have  been  made 
by  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  the  Government  of  Canada  alleging 
that  their  property  in  the  United  States  has 
suffered  damage  or  detriment  as  a  result  pf 


high  water  levels  In  Lake  Ontario  or  the  St. 
Lr.wrence  River; 

Considering  that  these  claimants  have  al- 
leged further  that  the  damage  or  detriment 
was  attributable  In  whole  or  In  part  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  dam  in 
the  International  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  known  as  and  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "Gut  Dam"  and  have  claimed  compensa- 
tion for  such  damage  or  detriment  from  the 
Government  of  Canada;  and 

Considering  that  In  the  special  circum- 
stances associated  with  these  claims  the 
need  arises  to  establish  an  lnternation.il 
arbitral  tribunal  to  hear  and  dispose  of  these 
claims  in  a  final  fashion, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  i 

1.  On  International  arbitral  tribunal,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Lake  Ontario  Claims 
Tribunal  United  States  and  Canada,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Tribunal",  Is  hereby 
established  for  the  purpose  ot,hearlng  and 
finally  disposing  of  claims  or  nationals  ol 
the  United  States  of  America  Including  ju- 
dicial persons  that  are  presented  to  the  Tri- 
bunal In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
Agreement.  -     - 

2.  The  Tribunal  shall  consist  9f  the  Chair- 
man and  two  national  members.  One  ra- 
tional member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
within  two  months  after  this  Agreement 
enters  into  force;  the  other  national  member 
shall  be  appointed  by  tlie  Government  of 
Canada  within  the  same  period;  a  third 
member,  who  shall  preside  over  the  Tribunal 
as  Chairmarn,  shall  be  designated  jointly  by 
the  two  Governments  within  three  months 
after  this  Agreement  enters  Into  force.  If 
the  third  member  has  not  been  designated 
within  three  months  after  this  Agreement 
enters  Into  force,  either  Party  to  this  Agree- 
ment may  request  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  to  designate  such 
third  member.  In  the  event  of  the  Inability 
of  any  member  of  the  Tribunal  to  serve,  or  in 
the  event  of  a  member  falling  to  act  as  such, 
his  successor  shall  be  chosen  In  accordance 

^  with  the  same  procedure  and  within  the 
same  time  limits  provided  herein  for  the  se- 
lection of  his  predecessor. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  Tribunal  shall  have 
one  vote.  Every  decision  of  the  Tribunal 
shall  be  reached  by  a  majority  vote  and  shall 
constitute  a  full  and  final  determination 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  decision. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be 
a  Judge  or  a  lawyer  competent  to  hold  high 
Judicial  office  In  his  national  State.  No 
member  prior  to  his  appointment  shall  have 
been  associated  directly  or  Indirectly  »lth 
any  matter  relating  to  the  Agfreement. 

5.  Each  member  of  the  Tribunal,  before 
entering  upon  his  duties,  shall  make  and 
subscribe  to  a  solemn  declaration  before  the 
Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Tribunal  stating  that 
he  will  carefully  and  Impartially  examme 
and  decide  according  to  his  best  Judgment 
and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Agreement  all  matters  presented  for  his 
decision.  A  duplicate  of  every  such  declara- 
tion shall  be  filed  with  each  of  the  Joint 
Secretaries  of  the  Tribunal. 

article  n 
1.  The  Tribunal  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  decide  In  a  final  fashion  each  claim 
presented  to  It  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement.  Each  decision  of  the 
Tribunal  shall  be  based  on  Its  determination 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  ques- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  legal  principles 
set  forth  in  this  Article: 

(a)  Was  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  Gut  Dam  the  proximate  cause  of 
damage  or  detriment  to  the  property  that 
Is  the  subject  of  such  claim? 

(b)  If  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  Gut  Dam  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
damage  or  detriment  to  such  property,  what 
Wi.s  tlio  nature  and  extent  of  damage  caused? 
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(c)  Does  there  exist  any  legal  liability  to 
pay  compensation  for  any  damages  or  detri- 
ment caused  by  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  Gut  Dam  to  such  property? 

(d)  If  there  exist  a  legal  liability  to  pay 
compensation  for  any  damage  or  detriment 
caused  by  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  Gut  Dam  to  such  property,  what  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  damage  and  what 
amount  of  compensation  in  terms  of  United 
States  dollars  should  be  paid  therefor  and  by 
whom? 

2.  The  Tribunal  shall  determine  any  legal 
liability  issue  arising  under  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  in  accordance  with  the  following 
provisions : 

(a)  The  Tribunal  shall  apply  the  substan- 
tive law  In  force  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
State  of  America  (exclusive,  however,  of  any 
laws  limiting  the  time  within  which  any 
legal  suit  with  respect  to  any  claim  is  re- 
quired to  be  instituted)  to  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  Gut  Dam  including  all 
the  documents  passing  between  Governments 
concerning  the  construction  of  the  dam  and 
otlier  relevant  documents. 

(b)  In  this  Article  the  law  in  force  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
respectively   Includes   International   law. 

(c)  No  claim  shall  be  disallowed  or  rejected 
by  the  Tribunal  through  the  application  of 
the  general  principle  of  international  law 
that  legal  remedies  must  be  exhausted  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  validity  or  allow- 
ance of  any  claim. 

3.  In  the  event  that  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Tribunal  there  exists  such  a  divergence  be- 
tween the  relevant  substantive  law  in  force 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America  that  It  is  not  possible  to  mak»  a  final 
decision  with  regard  to  any  particular  claim 
as  provided  by  this  Article,  the  Tribunal 
shall  apply  such  of  the  legal  principles  set 
forth  In  paragraph  2  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate, having  regard  to  the  desire  of  the 
Parties  hereto  to  reach  a  solution  just  to  all 
interests  concerned. 

4.  The  Tribunal  shall  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  claim  presented  under  this 
Agreement  unless  the  claim  is  accompanied 
by  an  undertaking,  signed  by  the  claimant 
in  a  form  that  is  valid  and  binding  under 
Canadian  and  United  States  law  on  any  such 
claimant  and  bis  successors  and  assigns  and 
indicating  that  he 

(a)  accepts  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal 
as  final  and  binding  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters to  which  It  relates,  and 

(b)  waives  any  right  he  may  have  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Government  of  Canada 
otherwise  than  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  Agreement. 

6.  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  the  Tribunal  from  making  any 
general  finding  or  findings  with  respect  to  all 
claims  submitted  to  it,  or  any  particular 
category  of  claims  submitted  to  it. 

article  m 

1.  Any  claim  presented  to  the  Tribunal 
under  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
considered  and  dealt  with  exclusively  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  out  in 
this  Agreement. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  shall  discontinue  its  investigation 
and  determination  of  all  claims  relating  to 
Out  Dam. 

article   iv 

1.  Each  Government  shall  appoint  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tribunal.  The  persons  so 
appointed  shall  act  as  Joint  Secretaries  of 
the  Tribunal  and  shall  be  subject  to  Its 
instructions. 

2.  The  Tribunal  may  appoint  such  other 
persons.  Including  engineers,  as  are  consid- 
ered necessary  to  assist  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 


the  Tribunal  may  see  fit,  subject  only  to  the 
availability  of  fvinds  provided  by  the  two 
Governments  for  the  expenses  of  the  Tri- 
bunal. 

article  V 
The   Tribunal  shall   meet   at  such  times 
and  places  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
members   of    the   Tribunal,   subject   to   in- 
structions of  the  two  Governments. 

article  VI 
The  Tribunal  shall,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  Governments,  adopt  such  rules  for 
its  proceedings  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
and  necessary,  but  no  such  -ule  shall  contra-, 
vene  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement. 
The  rules  shall  be  designed  to  expedite  the 
determination  of  claims. 

article  vn 

1.  Within  90  days  after  this  Agreement 
enters  into  force,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  file  with  the 
Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Tribunal  three  copies 
of  the  claim  of  each  national  of  the  United 
States  of  America  alleging  damage  or  detri- 
ment caused  by  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  Gut  Dam  that  It  is  submitting  for 
adjudication.'  It  shall  also  within  the  same 
period  transmit  three  copies  of  each  such 
claim  to  the  Government  of  Canada.  The 
claims  shall  be  accompanied  by  all  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  intends  to  rely. 

2.  Within  120  days  after  the  receipt  of 
each  claim  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article,  the  Government  of  Canada  shall 
file  with  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Tribunal 
three  copies  of  the  answer  it  is  submitting 
with  respect  to  such  claim.  It  shall  also 
within  the  same  period  transmit  three  copies 
of  each  such  answer  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  answer 
shall  be  accompanied  by  all  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  Government  of  Canada  intends 
to  rely. 

3.  Within  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Tribunal: 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  file  with  the  Joint  Secre- 
taries of  the  Tribunal  three  copies  of  a  brief 
with  reference  to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  Gut  Dam  and  to  any  damage  or 
detriment  caused  thereby  and  three  copies 
of  all  briefs  being  submitted  in  support  of 
the  claims; 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  transmit  three  copies  of 
each  such  brief  to  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada; and 

(c)  The  Government  of  Canada  shall  file 
with  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Tribunal 
three  copies  of  one  or  more  briefs  in  reply 
to  the  briefs  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  transmit  three 
copies  of  the  brief  or  briefs  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  as  so  filed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

With  the  briefs  each  Government  may 
submit  evidence  to  rebut  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  other  Government. 

4.  No  other  pleadings  or  other  briefs  may 
be  submitted  by  either  Government  except 
at  the  request  of  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Tribunal. 

ARTICLE  vni 

1.  Each  Government  shall  designate  an 
Agent  who  shall  present  to  the  Tribunal 
all  the  pleadings,  evidence,  briefs  and  argu- 
ments of  his  Government  with  respect  to 
any  claim  filed  with  the  Tribunal  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement. 
To  assist  the  Agent,  each  Government  may 
employ  or  appoint  such  counsel,  engineers, 
investigators  and  other  persons  as  it  may 
desire. 

2.  AH  Individual  claims  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Tribunal  through  the  Agent  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


ABTICLE   IX 

Whenever  under  the  terms  of  this  Agree- 
ment the  approval  or  other  form  of  instruc- 
tions of  Governments  Is  required,  such  ap- 
proval or  other  form  of  instructions  shall  be 
communicated  by  the  Agent  of  such  Govern- 
ment. All  other  communications  required 
to  be  made  to  or  by  either  Government 
tmder  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
channeled  through  its  Agent. 
article  X 

The  Governments  shall  make  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  ensttre  that  the  members  of 
the  Tribunal,  Agents,  counsel  and  other  ap- 
propriate persons  shall  be  permitted  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  enter  and  view  and  carry 
on  Investigations  upon  any  of  the  property 
covered  by  any  claim  presented  under  the 
terms  of  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE   XI 

The  Tribunal  shall  keep  accurate  perma- 
nent records  of  all  its  proceedings. 
ARTICLE  xn 
T.  The  Tribunal  shall  in  an  expeditious 
manner  render  decisions  on  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  it  and  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
such  Interim  reports  as  are  requested  by  the 
two  Governments  or  as  the  Tribunal  deems 
advisable. 

2.  The  Tribunal  shall  submit  to  the  Agents 
a  copy  of  each  decision  when  rendered.  Each 
such  decision  shall  be  supported  by  reasons 
in  writing  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
maintained  in  relation  to  the  hearing  of  the 
claim  with  which  the  decision  is  concerned. 

3.  A  minority  member  may  report  a 
dissenting  opinion  in  writing,  which  shall 
accompany  any  decision  of  the  Tribunal  su'o- 
mitted  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of 
this  Article  to  the  Agents. 

4.  The  decisions  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  the 
decisions  of  the  Tribunal  and  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  and  binding  by  the  two 
Governments. 

ARTICLE  xm 
Awards  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  entered 
in  United  States  dollars.  Every  award  made 
by  the  Tribunal  shall  be  paid  in  United  States 
dollars  within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
Tribunal  submits  the  decision  to  which  the 
award  relates  to  the  two  Governments  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article 
XIL 

ARTICLE    XIV 

The  Tribunal  shall  determine  and  render 
decisions  on  all  claims  submitted  to  it  witii- 
In  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Tribunal,  unless  the  two 
Governments  agree  to  extend  the  period. 

ARTICLE   XV 

Each  Government  shall  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  by  it  in  the  presentation  of  claims, 
pleadings,  evidence  and  arguments  to  the 
Tribunal  and  shall  pay  the  salary  of  its  na- 
tional member.  All  other  expenses  of  the 
Tribunal,  including  the  honorarium  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tribunal,  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  agreement  of  the  two  Government";, 
shall  be  defno'ed  in  equal  portions  by  the 
two  GovernmeiBts. 

\aRTICLE    XVI 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  day  of  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of 
ratification. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Agree- 
ment. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Ottawa,  this  25th  day 
of  March,  1965. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

W.  Walton  BtrrrERWORTH. 

For  the  Government  of  Canada : 

P\ul^Iartin. 
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tral Tribunal  to  dlspoee  of  U.S.  claims  relat- 
ing to  Gut  Dam,  signed  at  Ottawa,  March  25, 
1965. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  agreement. 

This  agreement  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  close  and  friendly  coojjeratlon  between 
us  and  our  good  neighbor  to  the  north. 

Claims  have  been  made  by  many  nationals 
of  the  United  States  that  their  properties  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  have  suffered 
damage  or  detriment  as  a  result  of  high 
water  caused  by  the  construction  and 
maintenance  by  Canada  of  Gut  Dam  In  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

Those  claims  total  approximately  $9  mil- 
lion and  have  been  the  subject  of  discussions 
and  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  many  years.  The  present 
agreement  is  the  result  of  those  negotiations. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  three-member  international  arbi- 
tral tribunal  with  authority  to  receive,  deter- 
mine, and  make  awards  on  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals.  The  tribunal  will  determine 
whether  Gut  Dam  was  the  cause  of  the  dam- 
age, the  nature  and  extent  of  the  damage,  the 
existence  of  any  legal  liability  to  pay  com- 
pensation, and  what  amount  of  compensation 
should  be  paid  and  by  whom.  The  Canadian 
Government  agrees  to  pay  all  compensation 
for  which  it  is  found  liable  under  the 
agreement. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  agree- 
ment and  to  its  ratiacation. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secret£|ry 
of  State;  and  (2)  agreement  between  tlie 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  concerning 
the  establlsjiment  of  an  International  Arbi- 
tral Tribunal  to  dispose  of  U.S.  claims 
relating  to  Gut  Dam,  signed  at  Ottawa, 
March  25,  19C5.) 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  11, 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal 
to  dispose  of  U.S.  claims  relating  to  Gut 
Dam,  signed  at  Ottawa  March  25,  1965.  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  agreement  be 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  that  body  to  ratification. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  pro- 
'vide  for  the  final  disposition  of  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals  against  Canada  for  damage  caused 
by  high  waters  to  property  located  along  the 
American  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  dam- 
age is  claimed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
construction  and  maintenance  by  Canada 
of  Gut  Dam  across  the  international 
boundary  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Several 
hundred  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  requesting 
damages  of  approximately  (9  million  are 
involved. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  18, 
1902  (32  St.1t.  392),  the  United  States  con- 
sented to  the  construction  by  Canada  of  Gut 
Dam  in  the  St.  L.iwrence  River,  approxi- 
mately 70  miles  below  Lake  Ontario,  pro- 
vided that  the  plans  and  details  of  the  work 
were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  On 
August  18,  1903,  and  October  10,  1904,  the 
Secretary  of  War  approved  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  Canada  and  agreed  that  the  dam 
could  be  built  on  the  following  condition: 

"That  if  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  said  dam  shall  cause  datpage  or  detriment 
to  the  property  owners  of  Les  Galops  Island, 
or  to  the  property  of  any  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada shall  pay  such  amount  of  compensation 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said 


Government  and  the  parties  damaged,  or  as 
may  be  awarded  the  said  parties  In  the 
proper  court  of  the  United  States  before 
which  claims  for  damage  may  ^  brought." 

The  dam  was  built  in  1903  and  removed  by 
the  Canadian  Government  in  1953.  In  1952 
and  1953  residents  of  the  United  States  filed 
several  suits  against  Canada  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New 
York  claiming  that  high  waters  in  Lake  On- 
tario  had  damaged  their  abutting  properties 
and  that  the  high  waters  were  caused  by  Gut 
Dam,  which  had  raised  the  level  of  the  h^.ke 
and  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  suiu 
were  dismissed  on  the  groimd  that  service 
on  the  Canadian  Government  was  ineffec- 
tive. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  review  them.  Since  I95t 
the  Department  of  State  has  negotiated  with 
the  Canadian  Government  for  a  settlement 
of  the  claims  or  their  submission  to  aa 
arbitral  tribunal  for  adjudication. 

During  the  negotiations  the  Government 
of  Canada  took  the  position  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  United  States  may  have  a 
partial  legal  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  Gut  Dam  and  that  Can- 
ada was  prepared  to  enter  into  the  agreement 
only  if  the  tribunal  was  empowered  to  con- 
sider whether  the  United  States  had  made 
Itself  liable  for  any  of  the  damage  attribut- 
able to  Gut  Dam.  Consequently  the  tribunal 
has  authority  to  determine  "by  whom"  com- 
pensation should  be  paid,  which  raises  the 
possibility  of  a  contingent  liability  on  tlie 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  In  article  I  for 
the  establishment  of  a  three-member  inter- 
national arbitral  tribunal  (a  chairman  and 
two  national  members) ,  known  as  the  Lake 
Ontario  Claims  Tribunal— United  States  and 
Canada,  to  receive,  determine,  and  make 
awards  on  claims  on  U.S.  nationals. 

Under  article  n  the  tribunal  wUl  deter- 
mine whether  Gut  Dam  was  the  cause  of 
the  damage,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
damage,  the  existence  of  any  legal  liability 
to  pay  compensation,  and  what  amount  of 
compensation  should  be  paid  and  by  whom. 
That  article  also  specifies  the  legal  princi- 
ples on  which  determinations  are  to  be  made 
by  the  tribunal. 

Article  in  requires  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  take  such  action  as  m?y 
be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  shall  discontinue  its  investigation  and 
determination  of  all  claims  relating  to  Gut 
Dam.  The  Commission  has  transmitted  to 
U.S.  claimants  a  letter  informing  the.m  of 
the  signature  of  the  .present  agreement  and 
that,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-587,  approved  August  15,  1962  (76  Stat. 
387),  the  Commission  is  discontinuing  its 
investigation  and  determination  of  claims  re- 
garding Gut  Dam  and  will  at  the  appropriate 
time  transfer  its  records  on  those  claims  to 
the  Department  of  State.  A  copy  of  that 
letter  is  enclosed. 

•Article  IV  provides  that  each  Government 
shall  appoint  a  secretary  of  the  tribunal,  and 
that  those  persons  shall  serve  as  Joint  sec- 
retaries of  the  tribunal  and  be  subject  to  its 
instructions.  The  tribunal  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  other  persons.  Including  en- 
gineers, as  it  considers  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties. 

Article  V  provides  that  the  tribunal  shall    " 
meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  agreed  upon 
by  its  members,  subject  to  the  instructions 
of  the  two  Governments. 

Article  VI  requires  the  tribunal  to  adopt 
rules  for  its  proceedings,  subject  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  Governments. 

Article  vn  specifies  that  within  90  days 
after  the  agreement  enters  into  force  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  file 
with  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  tribunal 
copies  of  the  claim  of  each  national  of  the 
United  States  and  transmit  copies  of  each 
such  claim  to  the  Government  of  Canada. 
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The  Government  of  Canada  Is  required  to  file 
with  the  Joint  Secretaries  within  120  days 
of  the  receipt  of  each  claim  copies  of  its 
answer  with  respect  to  it  and  within  the 
same  period  to  submit  copies  of  the  answer  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  filing  with  the  tribunal 
and  the  transmission  of  copies  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  of  a  brief  by  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  Gut  Dam  and  damage  or 
detriment  caused  thereby.  Reply  briefs  by 
Canada  are  to  be  filed  with  the  tribunal  and 
copies  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  VIII  provides  that  each  Govern- 
ment shall  designate  an  agent  to  represent 
it  before  the  tribunal  and  that  each  Govern- 
ment may  employ  such  counsel,  engineers, 
investigators,  and  other  persons  to  assist  its 
agent  as  it  may  desire. 

Article  IX  provides  that  each  Govern- 
ment's agent  shall  "serve  as  its  channel  of 
communications  with  the  tribimal. 

Article  X  requires  each  Government  to  fa- 
cilitate on-the-spot  and  other  investigations 
by  the  tribunal,  agents,  counsel,  and  other 
persons  with  respect  to  property  covered  by 
any  claim  presented. 

Article  XI  requires  that  the  tribunal  keep 
permanent  records  of  its  proceedings. 

Article  XII  requires  the  trlbxinal  to  render 
its  decisions  expeditiously,  make  interim  re- 
ports, and  submit  to  the  kgents  a  copy  of 
each  decision  when  rendered.  It  permits  a 
minority  member  to  report  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion. Decisions  of  the  tribunal  are  to  be 
made  by  the  majority  of  its  members  and  are 
final  and  binding  upon  both  Governments. 

Under  article  XIII  awards  of  the  tribunal 
are  to  be  entered  in  U.S.  dollars  and  are  to 
be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars  within  1  year  from 
the  date  the  tribunal  submits  to  the  two 
Governments  its  decision  to  which  the  award 
relates. 

Article  XIV  requires  that  within  2  years 
from  the  date  of  Its  first  meeting  the  tri- 
bunal shall  determine  and  render  decisions 
on  all  claims  submitted  to  it.  unless  the 
two  Governments  agree  to  extend  the  period. 

Article  XV  provides  that  each  Government 
shall  defray  expenses  incurred  by  it,  pay  the 
salary  of  its  national  member,  and  share 
equally  in  all  other  expenses  of  the  tribunal. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  seek  appropriations  for 
these  expenses  which,  in  view  of  the  number 
of  claims,  will  be  substantial. 

The  agreement  provides  in  article  XVI 
that  it  shall  be  ratified  and  shall  enter?  into 
force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  in- 
struments of  ratification. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  agreement  will  be 
given  favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dean  Rusk. 

[Committee  Report  Excerpt) 

PURPOSE    OF     agreement 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Gxit  Dam  Claims 
Agreement,  which  was  signed  in  Ottawa  on 
March  25,  1985,  is  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  three-member  International 
arbitral  tribunal  to  receive,  determine,  and 
make  awards  on  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  for 
damage  to  their  properties  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  resulting  from  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  toy  Canada  of  Gut  Dam 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  tribunal  is  to  consist 
Of  two  national  members  (one  each  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada)  and  a  chairman 
(to  be  designated  Jointly  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada). 

The  agreement  also  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  relating  to  the  procedures  which 
the  tribunal  will  follow  in  determining 
whether  Gut  Dam  was  the  cause  of  the  dam- 
age, the  nature  and  extent  of  the  damage, 
the  existence  of  any  legal  liability  to  pay 
compensation,    and    what   amount   of   com- 


]}ensation  should  be  pvaid   (in  U.S.  dollars) 
and  by  whom. 


BACKGROUND 

Out  Dam  was  constructed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  in  1903,  after  the  U.S.  Congress 
consented  to  its  construction  (32  Stat.  392) 
and  in  accordance  with  plans  and  details 
which  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  subject  to  the  following  condition: 

That  if  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  said  dam  shall  cause  damage  or  detri- 
ment to  the  property  •  •  •  of  *  *  •  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of 
Canada  shall  pay  such  amount  of  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said 
Government  and  the  parties  damaged,  o."-  as 
may  be  awarded  the  said  parties  in  the 
proper  court  of  the  United  States  before 
which  claims  for  damage  may  be  brought. 

The  dam  was  removed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  in  1953,  because  it  had  been 
damaged  rather  extensively  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
the  winters  of  1951  and  1952.  During  the 
latter  2  years,  many  U.S.  citizens  suffered 
damage  to  their  properties  due  to  the  raising 
of  the  water  level  of  Lake  Ontario.  Conse- 
quently, several  injured  parties  filed  suits 
against  Canada  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York  al- 
leging that  the  high  waters  in  Lake  Ontario 
which  had  damaged  their  abutting  proper- 
ties fesulted  from  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  Gut  Dam.  In  1956,  the  suits  were 
dismissed  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction,  and  on 
April  22,  1957,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  review  the  Judgment 
of  the  lower  court. 

Subsequently,  with  the  approval  of  Public 
Law  87-587  on  August  15,  1962,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  was  author- 
ized to  receive  and  determine  the  amount 
and  validity  of  claims  of  American  citizens 
for  the  damages  in  question.  The  Commis- 
sion reports  that,  pursuant  to  this  authority, 
it  received  542  claims  having  an  asserted 
dollar  value  of  $8,473,043.. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  5  of  Public 
Law  87-587  provides  as  follows: 

"If  the  Government  of  Canada  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  arbitration  or 
adjudication  of  the  claims  filed  under  this 
Act,  the  Commission  rhall  discontinue  its 
investigation  and  determination  of  the 
claims  and  transfer  or  otherwise  make  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  State  all  records  and 
documents  relating  to  the  claims  or,  on  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  return  to 
claimants  documents  filed  in  support  of 
their  claims." 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Gut  Dam 
Claims  Agreement  with  Canada  was  signed, 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
discontinued  its  investigation  and  determi- 
nation of  claims  and  notified  all  claimants 
that  the  documents  and  information  which 
had  been  submitted  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  appropriate 
time. 
efpecttve  date  and  duration  of  agreement 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  State 
have  been  negotiating  with  the  Canadian 
Government  for  a  settlement  of  these  Amer- 
ican property  damage  claims  or  their  sub- 
mission to  an  arbitral  tribunal  for  adjudica- 
tion since  1954.  However,  it  was  not  until 
March  of  this  year  that  the  Gut  Dam  Agree- 
ment was  signed. 

Article  XVI  of  the  agreement  provides  that 
it  will  enter  into  force  on  the  day  that  the 
Instruments  of  ratification  are  exchanged. 
The  agreement  also  provides  (art.  XIV)  that 
the  tribunal  shall  determine  and  render  de- 
cisions on  all  claims  within  2  years,  "unless 
the  two  Governments  agree  to  extend  the 
period."  The  awards  of  the  tribunal  are  to 
be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars  within  1  year  from 
the  date  that  the  tribunal  submits  its  de- 
cision on  each  claim  (art.  Xm) . 


Article  XV  of  the  agreement  provides  that 
the  United  States  and  Canada  shall  defray 
their  own  expenses  and  share  equally  in  all 
other  expenses  of  the  tribunal.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  seek  appropriations 
for  these  expenses  which,  according  to  the 
Department  of  State,  are  expected  to  amount 
to  approximately  $250,000. 

committee  action 

The  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Claims  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held  a  pub» 
He  hearing  on  the  Gut  Dam  Agreement  of 
August  4.  1965,  at  which  time  it  received  tes- 
timony in  support  of  the  agreement  from 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Kearney,  deputy  legal  ad- 
viser, Department  of  State.  No  other  wit- 
ness testified  in  connection  with  the 
agreement,  and  as  far  as  the  committee 
knows,  there  Is  no  opposition  to  it. 

The  claims  of  American  nationals  against 
Canada  for  damages  sustained  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  Gut  Dam 
have  been  pending  for  a  nxunber  of  years  and 
have  been  a  source  of  some  irritation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
pending  agreement  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  machinery  for  the  consideration 
and  final  settlement  of  these  claims.  It  is 
the  committee's  recommendation,  therefore, 
that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der current  practices,  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
is  necessary  on  this  agreement.  If  there 
is  no  opposition,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
Gut  Dam  Agreement  be  held  at  1  p.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  , 

The    unanimous    consent    agreement, 
subsequently  agreed  to,  is  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent   Agreement 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  1  p.m.  on  Monday,  August  30,  1965,  on 
Executive  C,  89th  Congress,  1st  sess.,  the  Gut 
Dam  Claims  Agreement  with  Canada. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  intends  to  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  Calendar  526, 
H.R.  4905,  the  unfinished  business,  per- 
haps the  two  votes  could  be  held  together. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  Intentions  are. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
want  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Okaloosa 
bill.  

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  OKALOOSA 
COUNTY,  FLA. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4905  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Okaloosa 
County,  Fla. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  Air  Force  to  con- 
vey, gratis,  to  the  coimty  of  Okaloosa. 
Fla.,  a  part  of  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 
The  area  covers  263.544  acres.  It  is  a 
corner  of  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  which 
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is  cut  off  from  the  rest  ot  the  base  by 
a  trunk  highway.  It  has  not  been  de- 
veloped in  any  way  for  us ;  as  a  part  of 
the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 

The  State  of  Florida  haj  made  imme- 
diately available  $2  millioi,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  for  the  construction  of  a 
junior  college  ©n  this  site, 

The  two  counties,  Okalo<  sa  County,  on 
which  this  tract  lies,  and  i  s  neighboring 
county  to  the  east,  Walton  County,  have 
agreed  upon  the  setting  i;  p  of  a  junior 
college  on  this  site,  the  :ollege  build- 
ings to  be  constructed,  in  th";  first  in- 
stance, with  the  $2  million  already  made 
available  by  the  State. 

The  question  is  whether  i  ir  not  thii  site 
shall  be  made  available  to  1  he  education- 
al authorities,  who  in  this  ca.se  wouid  be 
the  school  board  of  Oka  oosa  County. 
Fla.,  by  a  grant,  gratis,  from  the  Air 
Force,  subject  to  the  con(  itions  stated, 
which  conditions  the  educa  ional  author- 
ities are  perfectly  willing  tc  meet. 

One  of  those  conditions  would  be  the 
inclusion  of  a  reversion  cli.use;  in  other 
words,  the  land  would  coir  e  back  to  the 
Air  Force,  or  to  the  Fee  eral  Govern- 
ment, in  the  event  it  is  not  used  f^/  jun- 
ior college  purposes.  — 

Another  would  be  the  i  eseivation  of 
air  rights  over  the  propei  ty,  on  behalf 
of  the  air  operations  goin  [  on  at  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base. 

There  may  be  other  c<  ndltions,  but 
there  is  no  problem  about  hem.  becau.se 
they  have  all  been  agreed  to,  and  they 
would  be  incorporated  in  t  le  deeds  that 
would  be  made  and  accepted  in  that 
form  in  the  event  this  lei  islation  were 
passed. 

The  sole  question,  as  :  understand, 
raised  by  my  distinguish!  d  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  is  that  he  feels 
that  since  this  property  ms  not  been 
declared  excess,  but  is  inste  id  still  a  part 
of  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  he  cannot 
agree,  under  his  well-knovn  Morse  for- 
mula— which  in  many  iistances  has 
been  very  valuable  to  the  U  lited  States — 
to  the  gratis  transfer  of  thi ;  property  for 
the  school  purposes  contem  jlated. 

Mr.  President,  normally  I  would  find 
much  to  agree  with  in  ths  t  position.  I 
cannot  under  the  present  s:  tuation,  how- 
ever, for  various  reasons  vhich  I  shall 
state  for  the  Record. 

First,  one  of  the  reason;  why  the  Air 
Force  does  not  want  to  decl  ire  this  prop- 
erty surplus  property  is  tha  ,  it  wants  this 
junior  college  placed  at  ti  at  particular 
location,  which  is  immedi  itely  adjoip- 
ing  the  Air  Force  Base  anc  immediately 
accessible  to  the  some  15,)00  or  18,000 
families  and /or  individuals  present 
either  in  the  Armed  Forces  there  or  in 
the  civilian  force;  and  thjre  is  a  very 
sizable  civilian  force  of  mechanics  and 
o^ier  sei"vice  personnel. 

The  second  reason  is  hat  the  Air 
Force  wants  to  continue  t )  control  the 
air  rights  across  this  area  and  if  it  is 
to  be  used  for  anything  el  ;e  except  the 
junior  college  purpose,  i ;  wants  the 
property  back,  even  though ,  if  the  high- 
way, remains  where  it  is  i  low.  it  could 
rrot  possibly  be  used  for  a  ly  direct  Air 
Force  purpose.  It  is  needei  as  a  buffer 
zone. 

Mr.  President,  Vith  all  due  respect  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ore- 
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gon — and  I  have  great  respect  and,  as  he 
knows,  great  affection  for  him — I  feel 
that  this  is  a  case  in  which  he  points  to 
a  distinction  which  is  not  a  difference. 
Under  general  legislation,  if  this  prop- 
erty were  declared  surplus,  there  is  no 
question  that  it  could  be  conveyed  en- 
tirely without  compensation  for  educa- 
tional pmposes.  The  Air  Force  is  not 
willing  to  declare  it^suiplus  for  the  two 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  think 
for  one  additional  reason  which  I  do  not 
have  from  the  Air  Force;  and  that  is, 
they  are  fearful  that  some  other  Federal 
agency  would  claim  it.  I  happen  to 
know  that  one  other  Federal  agency  is 
searching  diligently  for  a  site  for  a  plant 
along  the  west  coast  of  Florida  in  that 
same  area,  land  perhaps  that  is  the  rea- 
son, though  I  carmot  offer  anything  but 
a  conjecture  on  that  point. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
Air  Force  wants  tlie  junior  college  there, 
approves  this  transaction,  and  I  think 
does  so  very  sensibly  because,  of  the 
1 ,400  persons  who  have  already  been  en- 
rolled to  attend  the  junior  college  this 
fall,  more  than  half  of  them  come  from 
the  families  at  the  Air  Force  Base.  They 
are  to  havo  both  a  day  force  and  a  night 
force  for  men  who  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  college  training. 

Without  the  college  in  this  immediate 
location — I  shall  not  say  at  this  particu- 
lar point,  but  I  mean  closely  available 
here — personnel  of  the  Air  Force, 
whether  uniformed  or  civilian,  would 
have  to-  go  to  Pensacola,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 50  miles  west,  or  to  Mari- 
anna  or  Panama  City,  which  are  greater 
distances  than  that  eastward. 

So  the  Air  Force,  as  I  imderstand  it  di- 
rectly from  them,  are  exceedingly  anx- 
ious that  this  junior  college  should  be 
built. 

There  are  two  small  communities  that 
adjoin  this  tract:  the  little  town'bf  Nice- 
ville,  which  is  a  fishing  community,  and 
the  town  of  Valparaiso,  generally  called 
Val-P,  which  is  a  little  business  com- 
munity with  some  stores  and  one  bank, 
and  so  forth,  located  there. 

The  money  has  already  been  put  up, 
more  than  $25,000,  to  condition  the 
buildings  in  the  town  of  Valparaiso,  at 
which  the  junior  college  will  start  op- 
erating on  September  1,  with  a  student 
body  of  approximately  700  day  students 
and  approximately  700  night  students  eli- 
gible— a  little  over  1,400 — while  this  new 
structure  is  being  built. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  which  I 
understand  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Oregon  will  offer  would  require  payment 
of  half  the  appraised  value.  These  two 
little  communities  or  the  county  of 
Okaloosa  would  have  to  pay  half  of  what- 
ever was  set  up  as  the  actual  value  of  the 
land.  It  happens  that  in  Florida,  as  in 
most  other  States,  there  are  areas  which 
are  well  to  do  and  some  areas  that  are 
not  well  to  do.  This  is  one  of  them.  The 
county  of  Okaloosa  has  half  of  its  area 
^hat  is  taken  off  the  tax  rolls  by  the  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base,  which  used  to  be  the 
Choctawhatchee  National  Forest,  and 
was  taken  over  in  toto  for  the  great  prov- 
ing field  known  as  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 
It  has  so  many  problems  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  them,  but  most  of 


them  hinge  from  the  fact  that  its  tax  po- 
tential is  so  small. 

The  little  coimty  of  Walton,  which  Is 
immediately  east  of  that,  and  would  be 
the  other  county  participating  -in  this 
joint  venture  in  the  operation  of  a  junior 
college,  is  an  even  smaller  county  in  pop- 
ulation and  in  wealth.  In  recent  years  it 
has  steadily  lost  population. 

So  that  is  the  situation;  and  I  believe 
that  the  situation  is  rather  well  known 
to  the  Air  Force,  the  GSA,  and  the  others 
who  in  their  letters  reporting  upon  the 
bill  have  uniformly  said  that  they  ap- 
prove the  proposal  and  think  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Air  Force,  which 
means  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  conveyance  to  be  made. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
three  excerpts,  the  first  being  from  the 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Charles, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Installations  and  Logistics,  writing  from 
tlie  OfiBce  of  tl:i^  Secretary.  I  shall  not 
read  the  entire  letter,  though  it  is  all 
available  if  any  Senator  wishes  it.  I  shall 
read  the  following  paragraph: 

The  land  Involved  Is  not  exceEs  to  Air 
Force  requirements.  Normally,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  opposes  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  land  which  Is  not  excess  to  Air  Force  re- 
quirements. However,  it  would  appear  that 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  junior  col- 
lege In  the  vicinity  of  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
would  result  In  substantial  benefits  to  the 
Depr-.rtmcnt  of  the  Air  Force  since  the  college . 
would  offer  opportunities  for  further  educa- 
tion to  Air  Forie  personnel  employed  there. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Interposes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  4905,  provided  that  It  Is  amended  to  in- 
clude the  following  conditions: 

I  shall  not  read  the  conditions  becau.se 
they  are  all  agreeable.  They  would  be 
included  in  the  deed,  and  the  deed  would 
be  acceptable  in  that  form. 

The  second  brief  excerpt  I  shall  read  is 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis  E.  Turner, 
Deputy  for  Installation.  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  main  point  he  makes  is  covered  in 
two  short  paragraphs,  which  read  as 
follows: 

While  there  exists  no  planned  mission  for 
the  use  of  the  land  covered  by  this  bill.  It 
would  not  normally  be  declared  surplus  as 
It  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  Eglin  test  range 
complex.  However,  the  substantial  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Department  of 
the  Mr  Force  and  Its  personnel  by  reason  of 
the  establishment  of  a  junior  college  at  thi.? 
location  have  caused  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  interpose  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  4905. 

In  addition,  no  foreseeable  Air  Force  re- 
quirement exists  which  would  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  other  lands  to  replace  the 
land  which  would  be  conveyed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  this  land  is 
cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  Air 
Force  by  a  trunk  highway,  the  most 
heavily  traveled  highway  in  the  whole 
area. 

The  third  excerpt  that  I  shall  read  is 
from  a  letter  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  Mr.  Lawson  B.  Knott, 
Jr.,  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  donate  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Okaloosa  County,  Fla..  236.544 
acres    for    use    as    a  <  permanent    site    for 
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Okaloo6£-Walton  Junior  College,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  If  the  property  is  not 
used  for  such  purpose,  it  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

We  are  Informed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  that  this  land,  a  portion  of  the 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  is  not  excess  to  Air 
Force  requirements,  but  that  construction  of 
a  junior  college  on  the  property  would  resvUt 
in  substantial  benefit  to  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  preclude  the 
continued  use  of  the  property  by  the  Air 
Force  and  also  the  opportunity  for  further 
utilization  by  other  Federal  agencies  at  such 
time  as  the  property  might  no  longer  oe 
needed  by  the  Air  Force.  OrdlnarUy  GSA 
would  object  to  legislation  which  would  have 
this  result. 

If  the  land  were  surplus.  It  could  be  made 
available  for  the  proposed  use  under  exist- 
ing law,  through  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  at  a  public  benefit 
discount  of  up  to  100  percent. 

In  this  instance,  however,  and  In  view  of 
the  r.dvantages  pointed  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  GSA  does  not  object 
to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4905,  amended  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force. 

I  understand  that  the  bUl  was  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  appropriate 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  unanimously  passed  the  House. 
I  have  not  checked  that  as  of  record; 
however,  I  am  told  that  that  is  the  case. 
I  do  not  know  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  but  I  believe  it  was 
unanimously  reported  by  that  commit- 
tee; I  have  heard  of  no  dissent  of  any 
kind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  manifest 
advantages  flowing  to  the  Air  Force  and 
its  personnel,  and  considering  the  grant 
of  $2  million  by  the  State  of  Florida  for 
the  construction  of  a  junior  college, 
which  will  benefit  the  Air  Force  and  its 
personnel  more  than  anyone  else,  the 
Senate  should  not  hesitate  to  pass  this 
deed  and  to  convey  these  properties,  sub- 
ject to  a  reverter  and  to  all  the  other 
conditions  contained  therein. 

I  shall  ma6e  two  more  observations: 
First,  the  State  of  Florida  has  embarked 
upon  an  extensive  and  expensive  educa- 
tional program.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  familiar  with  the 
junior  college  program  of  Florida.  My 
recollection  is  that  Florida  has  22  jimior 
colleges  and  has  been  pointed  to  in  na- 
tional magazines  as  being  one  of  the 
trail  blazers  in  this  particular  field. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  other  jun- 
ior colleges  are  seeking  funds  for  con- 
struction purposes  at  the  same  time.  If 
this  $2  million  cannot  be  committed  at 
an  early  date,  it  will  have  to  be  appor- 
tioned elsewhere.  I  think  this  is  a  pre- 
ferred use,  and  I  should  lilce  to  think 
that  our  State  money  and  our  State  ef- 
fort should  be  spent  at  a  place  where  we 
c^n  serve  not  only  ourselves  but  the  de- 
fense effort  and  defense  personnel,  as 
well.    That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  this:  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that  I  think  there  Is 
a  distinction  but  not  a  difference  between 
this  set  of  facts  and  one  in  which  so- 
called  surplus  properties  are  granted 
gratis  for  jimior  college  or  other  educa- 
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tional  purposes.    I  want  the  Record  to 
show  these  two  facts. 

In  the  case  of  the  junior  college  in 
Dade  County,  the  Dade -Miami  Junior 
College,  the  Federal  Government  granted, 
gratis,  300  acres  of  land  from  the  Opa- 
locka  Air  Force  Base,  after  most  of  it 
had  been  declared  surplus,  for  the  cori- 
sti-uction  of  the  junior  college  there. 
That  land  probably  was  worth  10  times 
as  much  per  acre  as  the  land  now  in 
question,  perhaps  more  than  that.  No 
question  was  raised,  and  none  could  have 
been  i-aised,  because  in  that  instance  land 
had  been  declared  excess  because  the 
whole  base  had  been  closed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Broward  County 
Junior  College,  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  the 
site  for  the  junior  college  there  was 
granted  gratis.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have 
its  acreage,  but  it  was  substantial;  my 
recollection  is  that  it  was  something  like 
200  acres,  but  I  shall  place  the  figure  in 
the  Record  before  we  finish.  The  rea- 
son was  that  although  the  land  was  worth 
many  times  as  much  per  acre  as  this  par- 
ticular land,  it  had  been  declared  excess 
because  the  airbase  there  had  been 
closed.  In  that  instance,  I  believe  it  was 
a  Navy  airbase. 

Those  two  counties  are  among  the 
richest  and  best  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  State.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  case  with  reference  to 
Okaloosa  and  Walton  Counties.  To 
make  the  very  great  difference  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  make  between  those  two  situa- 
tions and  the  one  we  are  now  considering 
would  not,  I  think,  be  appropriate.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
approve  the  amendment.  I  say  that 
without  anything  but  the  highest  respect 
for  the-Senator  from  Oregon.  In  a  great 
number  of  instances.  I  have  approved  the 
efforts  he  has  made  in  connection  with 
the  advancement  of  what  he  refers  to, 
and  not  immodestly,  as  the  Morse 
formula.  However,  I  think  this  is  an  in- 
stance when  it  should  not  be  enforced. 
To  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  to  have  this  ^nt  made.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  approve  the 
bill. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Dade 
County  acreage  is  230;  my  recollection  is 
that  it  is  300.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
adjoining  this  land  there  was  additional 
ground,  at  the  same  time,  for  high  school^ 
purposes. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale,  or  Broward 
County,  grant  was  320  50  acres.  The 
full  total  value  assessed  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  was  $1,282,000,  where  the 
property  was  granted  gratis. 

I  realize  that,  technically,  those  two 
situations  are  not  identical  with  the  one 
we  are  considering;  bilt  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  case  in  which  there  is  no 
real  distinction.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  will 
grant  out  of  its  properties  for  a  good 
use  one  that  is  approved  as  having  in  the 
broader  sense  a  basis  for  a  100-percent 
grant.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  case  that 
should  be  placed  in  that  category.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  without  affix- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.  OKALOOSA 
COUNTY.  FLA. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  4905)  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Insti-uction,  Okaloosa 
County,  Fla. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2  o'clock 
p  m.  on  Monday  next  there  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  Morse  amendment,  which 
will  soon  be  pending,  and  that  that  vote 
be  followed  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  that  rule  12, 
which  requires  a  quorum  call,  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  have  a  vote  on  the  protocol  at  the 
same  time?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  to  take  at  1 
o'clock.  The  vote  on  the  Morse  amend- 
ment will  be  at  2  o'clock,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  the  vote  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  itself  will  occur.  There  will  be 
three  yea-and-nay  votes  within  a  matter 
of  2  hours  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Acbeement 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  2  pjn.  on  Monday.  August  30.  1965,  on  the 
pending  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse)  to  the  bill.  H.R.  4905, 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Okaloosa 
County,  Florida,  and  that  Immediately  after 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
,from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse),  the  Senate  pro- 
'ceed  to  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4905). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  detain  the  Senate  only  a  very  few 
minutes.  My  colleague  has  gone  into 
this  matter  with  great  fairness  and  lucid- 
ity. I  believe  that  the  arguments  which 
he  has  made  would  convince  any  reason- 
able person  that  this  bill  should  be 
passed  and  passed  without  amendment. 

I  concur  in  what  my  colleague  has 
said,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
who  has  developed  what  has  come  to  be 
known  in  the  Senate  as  the  Morse  for- 
mula. I  believe  that  in  many  respects 
it  has  been  very  valuable  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 
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It  has.  I  believe,  on 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  th  i 
considerable  sums  of 
I  believe,  as  in  evei-y  casi 
no  absolute   rule  by  w 
bind  ourselves.    I  believe 
rule,  there  has  to  be 
I  believe  that  in  this  cas  ■ 
to  the  Morse  formula,  w 
an  exception  because  all 
and  logic  points  to  the 
exception. 

The  point  that  the  whoh 
on,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whe 
erty  could  be  declared  ex 
Force  needs.     Actually, 
does  not  want  to  declare 
could  be  declared  excess, 
were  to  say,  "We  would  be 
this  property  up  forever, 
or  asked  for  by  any  of 
ment  agencies,"  there  is 
the  property  would  actusjlly 
back  and  become  the  junio  • 
we  want. 

However,  the  Air  Force 
is   a   very   valuable   piec( 
They  do  not  wish  to 
As  my  colleague  has  poi 
have  gone  so  far  as  to 
property  is  not  used  for 
want  a  reverter  clause  in 
the  property  will  go  back 

They  say  they  believe 
erty  should  be  used  for  a 
say  that  they  will  turn 
purposes  of  a  school 
college  is  needed  in  that 
Some  people,  around  E^l 
gently  need  the  opportunity 
their  education  and  som? 
the  opportunity  to  obtain 
Therefore  the  Air  Force 
a  school,  but  we  do  not 
this  property  excess  " 
in  the  position  in  which 
contrary,   unfortunately, 
formula. 

I  should  think  that 
Senator  from  Oregon 
been  Identified  with 
probably  done  as  much 
any  other  Senator  in  thi: 
the  chairman  of  the 
Education,  a  subcommit 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Publi ; 
has  always  stood  for  the 
of   education   opportuniti  ;s 
body,  would  at  this  time 
recognize  that  we  should 
tion  to  his  Tormula  in 
education. 

Indeed,  the  taxpayers 
any  money.    There  is 
by  the  Federal  Government 
ticular  transfer   that   we 
brought  about  by  the  pasi 

What  we  are  trying  to 
about  the  same  results  which 
tries  to  achieve,  to  create 
college  in  an  area  in  whiph 
urgent  and  vital  need  for 
so  in  the  most  expeditiou  i 

As  my  colleague   the 
from  Florida  pointed  out , 
ernment  agencies  agree 
cedure    which   we   are 
They  have  given  their 
the  bUl. 

Insofar  as  I  can 
agency  of  the  Govenunem 
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i^any  occasions 

United  States 

However, 

that  there  is 

we  should 

that,  to  every 

s<|me  exception. 

with  respect 

have  to  have 

of  the  equities 

desirability  of  an 

problem  turns 
her  this  prep- 
ress to  the  Air 
;he  Air  Force 
t  excess.  If  it 
;  the  Air  Force 
willing  to  give 
et  it  be  bid  on 
ihese  Govern- 
no  doubt  that 
work  itself 
•  college  which 

says  that  this 
of   property. 
dedlare  it  excess, 
itcd  out,  they 
that  if  this 
a  school,  they 
deed  so  that 
;o  them, 
hat  the  prop- 
school.    They 
;  over  for  the 
a  junior 
I^rticular  area. 
Airfield  ur- 
to  continue 
people  need 
an  education. 
.vs.  "We  want 
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'Jhat  places  us 
have  to  run 
to  the   Morse 
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able  senior 
has  so  long 
educition,  who  has 
education  as 
body,  who  is 
Suljcommittee  on 
of  the  Corn- 
Welfare,  who 
improvement 
for   every- 
be  willing  to 
1  lave  an  excep- 
t  le  interest  of 

ire  not  losing 
notfiing  to  be  lost 
by  this  par- 
hope  will  be 
ge  of  the  bill, 
do  is  to  bring 
he  so  often 
a  new  junior 
there  is  an 
□ne,  and  to  do 
way  possible. 
:  enior  Senator 
all  the  Gov- 
with  the  pro- 
following, 
ehdorsement  to 
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this  particular  bill  passed.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that,  with  all  deference  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— and  he  knows  of  my  high  respect 
and  great  affection  for  him — on  this  oc- 
casion the  logic  and  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  State  and  of  our  peo- 
ple would  indicate  that  this  bill  be  passed 
in  this  instance  without  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add  one  thing  to  my  statement,  if  the 
Senator  wi'l  be  kind  enough  to  permit  me 
to  do  so? 

In  the  Senate  report,  there  appears  a 
complete  rundov.n  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  paid  for  the  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base.  This  is  to  be  found  on  rage  2  of 
the  report.  I  shall  read  it  into  the 
Record. 

One  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  were  donated.  One  hundred 
thirty-five  thousand,  nine  hundred 
twenty-one  and  seven-hundredths  acres 
were  acquired  as  public  domain.  That 
was  out  of  the'Choctawhatchee  National 
Forest.  By  fee  purchase,  for  $141,390, 
224,972.93  acres  were  acquired.  That  is 
an  average  cost  of  approximately  75  cents 
or  perhaps  a  little  less  per  acre.  By  con- 
demnation— for  a  cost  of  $713,944 — 
97,830.36  acres  were  acquired. 

Ilie  total  acreage  in  the  Eglin  Air 
Force  reserve  amounts  to  450,184.36 
acres,  at  a  total  acquisition  cost  of 
$855,334,  or  less  than  $2  an  acre  for  the 
entire  purchase.  That  was  some  years 
ago.  We  are  not  attempting  to  say  that 
that  is  the  present  value  of  the  land. 
However,  we  do  want  the  Record  to  show 
v.hat  a  very  small  investment  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  in  the  263  acres 
which  it  now  thinks  can  best  be  used 
for  a  junior  college. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  that  in  the  Chamber  at  the  present 
time  there  are  three  members  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  the  Pre- 
siding OfiQcer  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  \  Mr.  Kennedy  1 ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  also  a  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

I  am  glad  that  they  are  here  because, 
if  I  stress  nothing  in  my  argument 
against  this  bill,  I  propose  to  stress  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  sound  educa- 
tional programs,  we  cannot  possibly 
justify  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Morse 
formula,  which  this  bill  is,  and  thereby 
give  to  the  State  of  Florida  what  would 
amount  to  a  double  subsidy. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  community  col- 
lege that  my  good  friends,  the  Senators 
from  Florida,  are  talking  about  is  going 
to  be  a  Florida  State  community  college. 
It  will  be  part  of  the  community  college 
system  of  the  State  of  Florida.  It  will 
be  entitled — as  the  chairman  and  each 
one  on  the  committee  would  insist  they 
would  be  entitled — to  their  fair  share  of 
the  apportionment  of  the  community 
college  funds  under  the  higher  educa- 
tion program. 

I  do  not  propose  to  be  a  party  to  grant- 
ing an  additional  subsidy  to  a  community 
college  in  the  State  of  Florida  because 
an  air  base  is  located  nearby.  Tliere  is 
Federal  property  all  over  this  country. 
May  I  say,  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 


from  Nevada,  we  have  property  in  Ne- 
vada. The  Federal  Government  has 
property  in  other  States. 

That  property  is  owned  by  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States,  just  as  this  par- 
ticular property  is  in  Florida  and  is  not 
owned  by  the  State  of  Florida.  It  is 
owned  by  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and  they  are  entitled  to  a 
uniform,  fair,  and  equitable  program 
that  involves  the  distribution  of  pro- 
ceeds from  that  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must 
take  a  very  short  time — so  that  it  will  be 
in  tiie  Record  when  the  Senators  read 
it  on  Monday — to  review  again  the  hi.s- 
toi-y  of  the  Morse  formula.  I  did  not  call 
it  the  Morse  formula  in  the  first  place. 
It  was  called  the  Morse  formula  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Saltonstall],  back  in  1946.  In  1946,  I 
was'  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  first  chairmanship  of  any  com- 
mittee I  ever  held  in  the  Senate  was  on 
the  special  subcommittee  set  up  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
to  work  out  a  policy  in  regard  to  disposal 
of  surplus  military  property. 

At  that  time,  it  was  found  that  bill 
after  bill  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
was  being  dropped  in  the  hopper  to  give 
away  military  property  located  in  differ- 
ent districts  or  States  of  Senators  or 
Representatives  who  saw  an  opportunity 
to  have  surplus  military  property  donated 
to  their  districts  or  States. 

It  was  my  view  that  we  ought  to  stop 
making  military  surplus  property  a  polit- 
ical grab  bag;  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
formula  for  a  fair,  equitable  disposal  of 
surplus  property. 

So  the  subcommittee  arrived  at  a  for- 
mula, which  my  colleagues  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts named  the  "Morse  formula" 
only  because  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  was  as  much  their  for- 
mula as  it  was  mine. 

It  provided  that,  so  far  as  militai-y 
property  was  concerned,  if  a  bill  sought 
to  obtain  property  for  public  use,  50  per- 
cent of  the  appraised  fair  market  value 
should  be  paid  for  the  property.  If  it 
was  for  a  private  use,  100  percent  of  the 
appraised  fair  market  value  should  Le 
paid  for  it.  That  policy  was  adopted  by 
the  committee,  and  it  also  became  the 
policy  of  the  Senate. 

I  took  the  position  in  1946  that  I  would 
apply  that  policy,  so  far  as  the  unani- 
mous consent  calendar  was  concerned, 
to  any  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  was  sought  to  be  obtained  for 
nothing  through  special  bills.  I  have 
never  knowingly  made  an  exception  since 
1946.  No  bill  has  passed  on  a  call  of  the 
unanimous  consent  calendar  that  sought 
to  give  away  public  property  without  re- 
gard to  payment  of  50  percent  of  the 
appraised  fair  market  value  for  public 
purposes  and  100  percent  of  the  fair 
market  ^alue  for  private  purposes. 

My  amendments  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  millions  of 
dollars.  We  do  not  know  how  much  more 
money  the  formula  has  saved,  because 
bills  have  been  introduced  with  compen- 
sation already  written  into  them,  or  bills 
have  not  been  introduced  because  Mem- 


bers of  the  House  and  Senators  have  not 
introduced  bills  they  otherwise  would 
have  introduced.  Many  Members  have 
said,  "I  ana  not  going  to  introduce  this 
bill  unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
property  under  the  Morse  formula." 

Senator  after  Senator  has  said  to  me, 
in  personal  conversation  in  the  cloak 
rooms,  "So  long  as  you  do  not  agree  to 
any  exception  to  your  formula,  I  want 
you  to  know  I  am  going  to  back  it." 
Laughingly,  some  of  them  would  say,  "I 
may  have  to  get  up  on  the  floor  and 
chastise  you  and  oppose  you.  but  I  hope 
you  will  stick  by  your  guns."  I  have 
taken  opposition  from  Senators  who  have 
said,  "You  ought  at  least  to  make  some 
exceptions,"  knowing  full  well  I  would 
not  make  any  exceptions. 

Some  people  have  charged  me  with 
being  unsentimental.  I  am  more  senti- 
mental than  some  people  think.  I  have 
sentimental  feelings  for  my  friends,  the 
Senators  from  Florida.  If  they  think 
I  am  happy  to  be  in  opposition  to  them, 
they  could  not  be  more  wi*ong.  But  the 
bill  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Morse 
formula,  and  the  precedent  it  would  set 
would  be  harmful. 

Since  1946  my  present  recollection  is 
there  have  been  three  instances,  but  I 
have  a  hazy  notion  that  there  have  been 
four  instances,  in  which  successful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  get  around  the 
Morse  formula  by  bringing  the  bills  up 
on  motion  rather  than  on  a  call  of  the 
unanimous-consent  calendar. 

One  of  those  bills  involved  the  Boy 
Scouts.  An  interesting  record  was  made 
in  that  case.  Those  who  called  on  me 
to  make  an  exception  to  the  Morse 
formula  to  give  some  property  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  tried  to  put  me  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  against  the  Boy  Scouts. 
The  record  will  show  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  Boy  Scouts  should  not  pay 
50  percent  of  the  appraised  market  value 
for  the  property  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  decide  to  give  away  Fed- 
eral property  to  the  Boy  Scouts. 

We  had  a  laugh  about  it.  I  said  I 
thought  we  were  trying  to  instill  into  the 
Boy  Scouts  a  high  respect  for  the  private 
property  system  of  the  country  and  try- 
ing to  teach  them  to  recognize  that  they 
ought  to  pay  for  what  they  get.  I  object- 
ed to  it  on  a  call  of  the  unanimous  Con- 
sent Calendar.  Then  the  bill  was  taken 
up  by  motion,  and  on  a  roUcall  vote  I 
was  defeated. 

Another  such  bill  involved  the  4-H 
Club  in  Kentucky.  Some  property  was 
wanted  for  the  4-H  Club.  There  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  there  should  be 
an  exception  to  the  Morse  formula  for 
the  4-H  Club.  It  should  have  paid  50 
percent  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  the  property. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  maximum  of 
four  such  cases  since  1946.  My  present 
recollection  is  only  three.  In  fact,  I 
think  one  of  the  most  humorous  inci- 
dents in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
Morse  formula  over  strong  opposition 
from  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate involved  the  Methodist  Church.  A 
couple  of  my  colleagues  wanted  to  get 


property  for  the  Methodist  Church. 
This  property  had  once  belonged  to  the 
Methodist  Church.  In  the  middle  of  the 
depression,  the  property  was  lost  because 
of  bankruptcy.  There  was  a  church  on 
the  ground  floor,  but  there  was  an  office 
building  above.  It  was  a  skyscraper  type 
of  building.  The  Methodist  Church 
could  not  operate  it  with  financial  sound- 
ness during  the  depression,  and  the 
property  was  lost.  It  was  taken  over  for 
other  purposes.  The  church  aspects  of 
the  building  were  changed. 

During  the  war,  the  US.  Government, 
took  it  over  as  a  miUtary  office  building. 
When  the  war  was  over,  my  two  friends 
from  California  thought  we  ought  to  give 
it  back  to  the  Methodist  Church.  I  ob- 
jected to  it  on  a  series  of  calendar  calls. 
Finally  my  good  friend  the  Chaplain  said: 

You  know.  Senator,  I  never  Involve  myself 
In  Senate  business,  but  a  couple  of  my 
church  clergy  want  to  talk  to  you. 

I  knew  right  away  what  they  wanted. 
They  wanted  to  see  whether  I  would 
withdraw  my  objection  to  giving  this 
property  to  the  Methoelist  Church. 

I  told  them: 

I  never  talk  about  these  matters,  but  I 
wUl  be  glad  to  put  you  in  the  galleries,  and 
v.'e  will  have  lunch  and  have  a  talk  about  It, 
because  I  have  a  new  argument  to  .make 
today. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  made  the 
argument.  In  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  said  that  when  I  was  a  small  boy, 
I  lived  duiing  the  winter  months  with 
my  grandparents  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
on  Sunday  I  attended  Methodist  Sunday 
school  and  the  Methodist  church  with 
my  grandparents.  I  said  that  one  lesson 
I  learned  in  that  church  was  the  dedi- 
cated conviction  of  Methodists  that  there 
should  be  separation  of  church  and 
state.  On  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  I 
objected  to  giving  this  building  back  to 
the  Methodists. 

Let  me  say,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
that  Metliodist  bishop,  that  when  I  took 
him  out  to  lunch  later,  he  laughed  and 
said,  "You  win.  I  never  thought  of  it  in 
that  light." 

That  was  the  end  of  that  bill, 

I  mention  these  matters  in  this  in- 
formal spirit  tonight,  because  I  cannot 
make  an  exception  to  the  Morse  for- 
mula for  the  benefit  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Florida.  The  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  on  the  merits,  are  entitled  to 
have  the  bill  defeated  so  long  as  it  lacks 
a  Morse  amendment. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Florida  points  out  that  it  passed  two 
committees  unanimously. 

So  what? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  talk  with  members 
of  the  committee — and  all  of  us  serve 
on  committees — I  will  venture  the  guess 
that  few  members  are  fully  aware  of 
the  reasons  advanced  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  its  vio- 
lation of  the  Morse  formula.  I  find 
nothing  on  that  in  the  committee  re- 
port. ^  Nothing  has  been  made  available 
to  me  to  indicate  there  was  any  atten- 
tion given  to  the  bii;,  vis-a-vis  the  Morse 
formula. 

But  now,  let  us  go  into  the  facts  of  the 
bill  Itself. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP   THE   BU.I. 

The  piirpose  of  H.R.  4905  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  convey 
263.544  acres  of  land,  now  a  part  of  the  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base,  to  the  Board  of  'Public  In- 
struction for  the  Ck)unty  of  Okaloosa,  Fla.,  to 
provide  a  permanent  site  for  the  Okalooea- 
Walton  Junior  College.  The  conveyance  la 
to  be  without  monetary  consideration.  Sen- 
ator HoiXAND  Introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
the  Senate  (S.2346). 

BACKGRODND  OF  THE  BILI, 

The  263.544  acres  desired  by  the  Board  of 
Puollc  Instruction  for  the  County  of  Oka- 
loosa, Fla.,  is  a  part  of  the  so-called  buffer 
zone  of  the  460.000-acre  Eglin  Air  Force  Res- 
ervation and  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
towns  of  Nlcevllle  and  Valparaiso.  While  it 
lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation, 
it  is  separated  from  practically  all  of  the 
Eglin  operations  by  a  State  highway  and  is 
adjacent  to  the  Eglin  golf  course.  There  are 
no  Improvements  on  the  land. 

The  board  of  public  instruction  desires 
this  land  as  a  permanent  site  for  the  Oka- 
.loosa-Walton  Junior  College  and  $2  mUlion 
in  funds  for  construction  have  been  made 
available  through  the  Florida  State  Leglsla- 
tiu-e  and  State  educational  agencies  to  initi- 
ate construction  for  the  college. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  a 
stipulation  that  if  action  on  obtaining  a  per- 
manent site  is  not  substantially  completed 
by  September  1.  this  money  will  be  diverted 
for  other  purposes. 

The  college  would  serve  not  only  students 
from  two  Florida  counties  but  would  also 
be  available  to  serve  the  military  and  civUlan 
personnel  and  their  dependents  from  the 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  The  tuition  charges 
to  the  base  population  will  be  the  same  as 
charged  to  Florida  residents  and  the  school 
will  be  operated  so  as  to  provide  night  classes 
in  order  to  accommodate  military  personnel. 

The  land  involved  is  not  excess  to  Air  Force 
requirements.  Normally,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  opposes  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  provides  for  the  disposal  of 
land  which  is  not  excess  to  Air  Force  require- 
ments. However,  it  would  appear  that  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  junior  college  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  would 
result  in  substantial  beneBts  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  since  the  college  would 
offer  opportunities  for  further  education  to 
Air  Force  personnel  employed  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
interposes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  4905. 

Since  this  land  Is  not  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  Air  Force,  it  cannot  be  transferred 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  Jot 
disposal  and  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  do  not  apply.  If  this  act  ap- 
plied, the  property  under  most  conditions, 
could  be  transferred  to  the  board  of  public 
instruction  for  educational  purposes  without 
any  monetary  consideration. 

While  an  appr^hsal  has  not  been  made.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  land  Involved  Is  worth 
about  $115,000.  The  460.184.36  acres  com- 
prising the  Eglin  Air  Force  Reservation  were 
obtained  in  the  following  manner: 


Amount 

*AcTrS 

Hv  donation        ............ 

1. 4W.no 

Piihlip  domain    —    _ 

1.3S.921.07 

$141,390 
713,944 

224. 972. 93 

Con'jpmnrttioii 

97.  S30. 36 

Total          

858,334 

4€0, 184.  36 

220*4 
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The     committee     unanii^iously     reported 
favorably  on  the  bill. 
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Force  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

EnJactment  of  this  meastu'e  will  result  in 
no  budgetary  requirements  within  the  De- 
j>artment  of  Defense. 

-  This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Charles, 

Assisiant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 

(Installations  and  Logistics). 
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Depariment  of  the  Am  Force, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  July  28,  1965. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
Depart.Tient  of  the  Air  Force  letter  of  July 
21,  1965,  which  expressed  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to  H.R. 
4905,  89th  Congress,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  Okaloosa  County,  Fla.  This  let- 
ter furnishes  supplemental  information  on 
the  status  of  the  real  property  which  would 
be  conveyed  by  the  bill  discussed  In  the  ref- 
erenced letter. 

While  there  exists  no  planned  mission  for 
the  use  of  the  land  covered  by  this  bill,  it 
would  not  normally  be  declared  surplus  as 
it  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  EgUn  test  range 
complex.  However,  the  substantial  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Its  personnel  by  reason 
of  the  establishment  of  a  junior  college  at 
this  location  have  caused  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  Interpose  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  4905. 

In  addition,  no  foreseeable  Air  Force  re- 
quirement exists  which  would  result  In  the 
acquisition  of  other  lands  to  replace  the  land 
which  would  be  conveyed  by  this  bill." 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  use- 
ful.    If  you  should  desire  additional  infor- 
mation, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)     Lewis  E.  Turner, 

Deputy  for  Installation. 

I      General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  21. 1965. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1965,  requested  the  views  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  on  H.R. 
4005,  89th  Congress,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  Okaloosa  County,  Fla. 

The  bUl  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  donate  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction for  Okaloosa  County,  Fla..  236.544 
acres  for  use  as  a  permanent  site  for  Oka- 
loosa-Walton Junior  College,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  If  the  proj>erty  Is  not  used  for 
such  purpose.  It  shall  revert  to  the  United' 
States. 

We  are  Informed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  that  this  land,  a  portion  of  the 
EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  is  not  excess  to  Air 
Force  requirements,  but  that  construction 
of  a  junior  college  on  the  property  would  re- 
sult In  substantial  benefit  to  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  preclude  the 
continued  use  of  the  property  by  the  Air 
Force  and  also  the  opportunity  for  further 
utilization  by  other  Federal  agencies  at  such 


time  as  the  property  might  no  longer  be 
needed  by  the  Air  Force.  Ordinarily  GSA 
would  object  to  legislation  which  would  have 
this  result. 

If  the  land  were  surplus,  it  could  be  made 
available  for  the  proposed  use  under  exist- 
ing law,  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  at  a  public  benefit 
discount  of  up  to  100  percent. 

In  this  Instance,  however,  and  in  view  of 
the  advantages  pointed  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  GSA  does  not  object  to 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  4905,  amended  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advi^^ed 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  to  your  commit- 
tee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
page  of  the  report  states  in  part: 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4905  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  ALr  Force  to  convey 
263.544  acres  of  land,  now  a  part  of  the 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  County  of  Okaloosa,  Fla., 
to  provide  a  permanent  site  for  the  Okaloosa- 
Walton  Junior  College.  The  conveyance  is 
to  be  without  monetary  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  very  admission 
of  the  committee,  when  it  writes  "with- 
out monetary  consideration,"  it  violates 
the  Morse  formula. 

Oh,  but,  say  the  Senators  from  Florida, 
if  it  were  surplus,  under  the  special  law 
that  exists  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
types  of  property  for  educational  pur- 
poses, they  could  get  the  land. 

It  is  not  surplus.  It  is  not  excess.  I 
have  checked  with  the  Air  Force  in  the 
preparation  of  my  opposition  to  this  bill, 
and  I  find  that  the  Air  Force  recognizes 
there  are  other  Federal  agencies  which, 
if  they  put  this  on  the  excess  list,  would 
grab  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  a 
party  to  scuttling  another  very  important 
law ;  namely,  a  law  in  regard  to  excess 
property  which  provides  that  if  property 
becomes  excess  to  one  agency  of  Govern- 
ment, the  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  first  opportunity 
to  get  that  property. 

That  is  necessary,  because  it  is  in  the 
taxpayers'  interest.  If  these  other 
agencies  do  not  get  this  piece  of  property, 
they  will  have  to  purchase  property 
somewhere. 

Oh,  but  it  is  said,  the  Air  Force  wants 
some  air  rights  over  the  263 'A  acres  of 
land. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  carmot  get  air  rights  over  the  land 
if  some  other  Government  agency  takes 
control  of  it. 

If  we  can  protect  the  air  rights  of  the 
Air  Force  with  a  junior  college  con- 
structed on  this  site,  we  can  protect  air 
rights  with  the  structures  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  the  position  of 
the  Senators  from  Florida  that  this  land 
is  not  surplus.  If  the  4""  Force  tried  to 
declare  it  excess  property,  there  are  other 
Federal  agencies  which  would  file  a 
claim  on  it. 

Thus,  we  are  down  to  the  point  where 
we  are  dealing  with  property  which  it  is 
proposed  to  give  away  to  the  State  of 
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Florida,  in  essence,  for  a  junior  college, 
to  be  a  part  of  the  very  fine  Junior  col- 
lege system  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

My  answer  to  the  State  of  Florida  is 
that  if  the  State  of  Florida  is  interested 
in  that  piece  of  property,  it  should  be 
willing  to  contribute  50  percent  of  the 
appraised  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. If  they  do  not  do  it,  then  when- 
ever there  is  Federal  property  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  some  State  or 
county  wishes  some  of  that  property  for 
a  community  college  or  any  other  edu- 
cational institution,  they  should  have  the 
same  privilege  to  come  and  ask  that  it  be 
carved  out  and  given  to  them,  because 
of  the  precedent  set  in  Okaloosa  County 
by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  land  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
quantity — that  is,  263.5  acres. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senators  from 
Florida  give  me  a  list  of  junior  colleges 
in  this  country  with  a  campus  in  excess 
of  even  100  or  125  acres. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  in  my  argu- 
ment that  they  are  asking  for  property 
far  beyond  any  reasonable  need  of  a 
campus  for  a  junior  college. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty -three  and  a 
half  acres  is  itself  excessive  from  the 
standpoint  of  size  for  a  campus. 

But  no,  they  wish  it  for  a  junior  col- 
lege because  they  believe  that  they  have 
a  good  opportunity  to  get  it  with  Air 
Force  backing. 

Like  everyone  else,  I  wish  to  see  the 
children  of  Air  Force  personnel  go  to 
college.  I  also  would  like  to  have  the 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force  take  adult 
educational  programs  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  But,  it  does  not  fol- 
low—and I  believe  that  this  Is  implied  in 
the  argument  of  the  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida— that  unless  this  college  is  located  on 
this  particular  piece  of  property,  then 
the  persormel  of  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  and 
their  children  some  way,  somehow,  will 
be  denied  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  that  just  is  not  the  case. 

I  do  not  like  to  get  myself  involved  In 
controversies  in  another  Senator's  State ; 
but,  I  have  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  what  I  consider  to  be  my  duty  In  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  the  taxpayers. 

If  the  community  does  not  wish  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value,  it  will  not  result  in  the  failure  of 
Eglin  Air  Base  to  have  a  junior  college 
built  in  close  proxlmiiy  to  its  base,  foi*  I 
have  a  letter  to  which  I  am  going  to  refer 
from  another  community  within  6  or  7 
miles  of  Eglin  Air  Base,  which  is  willing 
to  donate  the  land  for  a  junior  college 
to  serve  Eglin  Air  Base. 

The  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Wilbur  R.  Powell,  president  of  Sta- 
tion WFTW,  Vacationland  Broadcasting 
Co..  Inc.,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  dated 
July  28,  1965,  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  an  attempt  to  steal  340 
acres  of  Government  land  from  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base  by  the  city  of  Fort  Walton  Beach 
for  rpcreatlonal  purposes. 

When  the  bill  to  transfer  the  land  reached 
the  Senate  you  insisted  on  an  amendment 
requiring  Port  Walton  Beach  to  pay  full 
market  value  for  the  land.  The  bill  became 
law  In  this  form  and  the  appraised  value  of 
the  land  was  paid  In  full. 


This  bill  was  later  amended  to  permit  use 
of  the  property  for  education  piu-poees  also. 

At  the  time  I  was  in  disagreement  with 
your  viewpoint  but  have  since  come  to  realize 
that  Government  lands  belong  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  land  grab  movement  un- 
derway In  which  the  city  of  NlcevlUe,  Fla., 
and  the  Okaloosa  County  School  Board  is 
attempting  to  obtain  several  hundred  acres 
of  land  from  the  same  EgUn  Air  Force  Base 
for  vise  as  a  site  for  a  Junior  college. 

The  main  difference  between  the  two  deals 
Is  that  the  current  one  affects  lands  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  EgUn  main  base,  which 
might  actually  be  needed  for  expansion  of 
base  facilities,  while  the  Port  Walton  Beach 
property  was  detached  from  the  main  reser- 
vation and  of  no  military  value. 

The  "Jxmlor  college  site"  property  is  of 
far  greater  value  than  the  Fort  Walton  Beach 
site  and  I  am  confident  that  housing  de- 
velopers would  be  glad  to  pay  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000  an  acre  for  this  land  and  feel  that 
they  were  getting  It  at  a  bargain. 

The  city  of  Fort  Walton  Beach  has  offered 
to  give  the  Okaloosa  County  School  Board  150 
acres  of  the  property  it  obtained  from  the 
Government  for  us  as  site  for  this  college  and 
provide  water,  sewer,  fire,  and  police  protec- 
tion and  other  municipal  services.  This 
proi>erty  Is  located  about  6  or  7  miles  from 
property  selected  and  Is  ideally  situated  for 
use  by  the  junior  college. 

When  this  bill  reaches  the  Senate  I  hope 
you  win  use  yx)ur  considerable  Influence  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  you  did  with  the  Fort 
Walton  Beach  bUl. 

I  have  provided  you  with  this  Information 
in  order  to  ask  you  for  a  statement  for  broad- 
cast news  purposes  on  what  your  position 
will  be  when  the  bill  to  obtain  this  Govern- 
ment property  reaches  the  Senate. 

Any  cooperation  you  can  give  me  will  be 
sincerely  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wilbur  R.  Powell, 

Presider  t. 

He  now  has  my  statement  In  my 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  argument  that  this  is  a 
poverty-stricken  town  and  area.  A  jun- 
ior college  serves  the  State.  It  is  said 
that  this  Is  of  aid  to  the  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base,  but  those  students  from  the  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base  will  have  to  pay  the  same 
fees  as  the  students  from  anywhere  else. 
When  we  see  that  there  are  other  nearby 
resources  available  for  the  building  of 
that  junior  college,  even  the  argument  of 
convenience  to  the  base  evaporates  into 
thin  air.  The  issue  Is,  should  the  owners 
be  paid  for  the  property?  The  property 
is  owned  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Any  argiunent  that  is  made  by  my  good 
friends  from  Florida  that  the  taxpayers 
made  a  good  Investment  is  quite  irrele- 
vant to  the  issue  here.  It  is  no  invest- 
ment If  nothing  Is  realized,  no  matter 
what  its  value.  When  property  increases 
In  value,  who  should  benefit  from  the  in- 
crease? All  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  When  that  property  is  sold,  all 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  receive  a  fair  return  for  the 
value  of  the  property  on  market  day. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  means 
they  are  investing  in  education  then  I 
say  they  do  that  through  the  many  edu- 
cation bills  that  have  been  adopted  and 
which  will  be  adopted.  Let  me  also  point 
out  that  the  bill  provides  for  a  reversion- 


ary clause,  and  quite  properly  so.  We 
have  passed  many  bills  with  reversionary 
clauses.  The  Morse  formula  applies  to 
that  situation.  That  does  not  make  an 
exception  to  the  Morse  formula.  It 
means  that  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  is  that  much  less,  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  reserved  a  part 
of  the  value  of  the  property.  The  buyer 
does  not  get  a  fee  simple  title  to  the  prop- 
erty. He  gets  less  than  a  fee  simple  title, 
because  of  the  reversionary  clause  that 
is  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  under  my  amendment, 
the  State  of  Florida  or  the  county  or  the 
school  board  will  not  pay  50  percent  of 
the  appraised  fair  market  value  of  the 
fee  simple  title,  but  50  percent  of  the 
appreused  value  of  the  property  with  a 
reversionary  clause  encumbering  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  possibly  make 
an  exception.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly agree  that  this  community  college 
ought  to  get  two  subsidies,  one  of  which 
no  other  commimity  college  will  receive. 
I  cannot  possibly  agree  that  it  ought  to 
get  the  land  given  to  it  and  then  it  ought 
to  get  Its  pro  rata  share  of  Federal  funds 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which 
includes  the  community  college  section. 
That  is  not  fair.  Florida  Is  asking  for 
something  that  Florida  is  not  entitled 
to  have.  Florida  ought  to  cooperate  by 
accepting  my  amendment  to  pay  for  50 
percent  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value. 

I  cannot  speak  for  Florida,  and  I 
would  not  attempt  to  speak  for  Florida 
if  I  could.  It  is  for  the  two  Senators 
from  Florida  to  do  so.  However,  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  if  the 
State  of  Florida  really  wants  a  junior 
college  it  would  pass  up  an  opportunity 
to  put  this  junior  college  over  at  Walton 
Beach,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Powell,  or  = 
that  It  would  not  be  able  to  raise  50  per- 
cent of  the  appraised  fair  market  value 
of  the  property. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  covers,  in  my 
judgment,  a  considerable  amount  of 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  a  junior 
college.  I  am  not  raising  any  objection 
to  it,  because  of  the  reversionary  clause 
that  will  be  attached.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  have  them  take  the  263  acres  if 
they  pay  50  percent  of  the  appraised 
fair  market  value. 

I  close  by  saying  that  not  now  or  at 
any  time  in  the  future  will  I  ever  make 
an  exception  to  the  Morse  formula  when 
a  property  involved  is  owned  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  and  is  not 
excess  to  Federal  use. 

So  long  as  the  Air  Force  will  not  de- 
clare the  property  excess  for  Federal 
use,  because  of  the  fact  that  if  It  does, 
other  Federal  agencies  will  make  use  of 
the  property,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  must  respectfuMy 
say  to  the  two  Senators  from  FloridaX 
"You  ought  to  accept  -he  Morse  amend-  | 
ment  for  50  percent  of  the  appraised  fair  \^ 
market  value."    I  offer  that  amendment 
now,  and  ask  to  have  it  the  pending 
amendment.    The    amendment    is    the 
one  I  always  off§r  on  the  unanimotis- 
consent  calendar,  and  invariably  it  is 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTE .  MONDAY 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre:  ident,  if  there 
Is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  previousls  entered,  that 
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the  Senate  adjourn  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  nextw 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6 
o'clock  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  Mon- 
day, August  30,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  26,  1965: 

U.S.  Marshal 

Dale  C.  Stone,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Robert  A.  O'Neal, 
resigned. 

Expobt-Import  Bank  op  Wjvshincton 
Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,   of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member   of  the   Board   of   Directors   of   the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Eugene  P.  Foley,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce.    (New  posi- 
tion.) 

International   Atomic   Energy   Agency 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  CaUfornla,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amorlca  to  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency: 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jotm  Gorham  Palfrey,  of  New  York. 

James  T.  Barney,  of  Illinois. 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

Kenneth  Holum,  of  South  Dakota. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  August  26,  1965: 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Lillle  T.  Dixon,  Hatchechubbee. 
Ocie  C.  Wlngard,  Jr.,  Prattville. 
Odessa  M.  Smith,  River  View. 
Gladys  S.  Colemnn,  Sawyervllle. 
Annibel  E.  Gartman,  Wilmer. 

ALASKA 

Karol  D.  Nelson,  Anchor  Point. 
Louise  F.  Grys,  Healy  Fork. 
Harold  Bremner,  Yakutat. 

ARIZONA 

Harold  L.  McDonald,  Window  Rock. 

ARKANSAS  -  f 

Thomas  C.  Barnett.  Althelmer. 
W.^-ymon  G.  Villines,  Jasper. 

CALIFORNIA 

Gertrude  M.  Grammer,  Aguanga. 
Mlc'.iael  J.  Frazee,  Anza. 
Joesph  S.  Land,  Arnold. 
Theodore  J.  Lehmann,  Belvedere-Tlburon, 
Leonard  L.  Enger,  BucUton. 
James  H.  Hetcher,  Cardiff-by-the-Sea. 
Alfred  R.  Houle,  Eureka. 
Parlno  Di  Fablo,  Htintlngton  Beach. 
Earl  K.  Morgan,  Klamath. 
Lawrence  A.  Stogsdlll,  Langunltas. 
James  M.  O'Malley,  Mountain  View. 
Gwennydd  R.  Pietrick,  Myers  Flat. 
Glenn  L.  Oleeon,  Pala. 
.  Margaret  M.  Surges,  Rodeo. 
Stanley  J.  Heorlksen,  Santa  Barbara. 
Anthony  L.  Medelroe,  Sausalito. 
Harry  R.  Pulver,  Scotia. 
Henry  S.  Wright.  Susanville. 
Marylu  Z.  Glddlngs,  Woodacre. 


COLORADO 

Toung  L.  Wollard,  Lamar. 

Tad  E.  Collins,  Mlntum. 

Lloyd  E.  Davis,  Norwood. 

Vincent  P.  Tralnor,  Ordway.  i 

Frances  Erker,  Roggen.  ' 

DELAWARS 

Ollle  F.  Loose,  Smyrna. 

FLORIDA 

Salley  G.  Sterner,  Anna  Maria. 

Warren  W.  Hartman,  Jr.,  New  Port  Richcy. 

GEORGIA 

David  E.  McOolIum,  Armuchee. 
WUliam  D.  Porterfield,  Comer. 
John  L.  Callaway,  Covington. 
Otis  L.  Overby,  Portson. 
Kathleen  W.  Voyles,  Maysvllle. 
John  T.  ablllns,  Jr.,  Pelham. 
Alleene  E.  Woodcock,  Pooler. 

IDARO 

Donald  B.  Yancey,  Moore. 
Donald  G.  Zlg'.er,  Rathdrum. 

ILLINOIS 

James  R.  Ott,  Hillsboro.  T 

John  A.  Bennett,  Kansas. 
Floyd  E.  Lacey,  Milton. 
O.  Arnold  Roquet,  New  Wlndsw. 
Martha  K.  Webster,  Palatine. 

INDIANA 

James  F.  Artley,  Bristol. 
Lowell  P.  Luklng,  Conners\flIle. 
Robert  G.  Konopasek.  Grifilth. 
Tom  R.  Brown,  Hamlet. 
Donald  M.  Gray,  Kempton. 
Donell  J.  Emerson,  KendallvUle. 
Philip  L.  Glvan,  Milan. 
Lionel  H.  Whitehead,  Nubb. 
Mary  E.  Nemyer,  Selma. 

IOWA 

John  D.  Meyer,  Calmar. 
Eugene  F.  Meyen,  Dundee. 
Thomas  A.  Smith,  Eima. 
Gene  L.  Tujetsch,  Guttenberg. 
Earl  D.  Fry,  B:alona 
Leland  E.  Jesse,  La  Porte  City. 
Ralph  E.  Ramsey,  Manilla. 

KEMTUCKT 

Frederick  Nahm,  Jr.,  Bowling  Green. 
Edith  I.  Ruby,  Chaplin. 
Richard  W.  Blue,  Hanson. 
Lawrence  C.  Hunter,  Hartford. 
Hartman  Webster,  Sulphur. 
Richard  W.  Sadler,  Trenton. 

LOtTISIANA 

Charles  H.  Tllley,  Quitman. 
James  F.  Baxter,  Huston. 

MARYLAND 

John  E.  Qulllen,  Fedcralsburg, 
Edna  C.  Walker,  Millers. 
Margaret  B.  Cooper,  St.  Inigoes. 

MASSACHTTSETTS 

Clifton  F.  Robinson,  East  Sandwich. 
Matthew  J.  Ruggerl,  Greenfield. 
Harry  B.  Eaton,  Onset. 
Joseph  R.  Mongrain,  Orange. 
Donald  F.  Haines,  Petersham. 
James  N.  CoUins,  Salem. 

MICHIGAN 

Ward  L.  Walker,  Oapac. 
Richard  E.  Schaules,  Chelsea. 
Verne  L.  Elliott,  Elk  Rapids. 
Paul  A.  Jorgensen,  Parma. 

MINNESOTA 

Charles  T.  Appleby,  Center  City. 

T.  Wesley  Lynne,  Clarksfield. 

Angelo  M.  Smleja,  Cushlng. 

Gordon  J.  Powers.  Dawson.  ' 

Lee  H.  Folland,  Halma. 

Einar  R.  Sundln,  Ray. 

George  R.  Kautlo,  South  Haven. 

John  H.  Vahle,  Tracy. 

Clifton  B.  Brevik.  Twin  Valley. 
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Frederick  V.  Lllleboe,  Wendell. 
Winton  M.  Logan,  Zumbrota. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Richard  A.  Jermyn,  Handsboro. 
Walter  D.  Heslep,  Indlanola. 
Robert  E.  Dobbs,  Mantee. 

MISSOURI 

Billy  J.  Riddle,  Hamilton. 
Jesse  E.  Fairfax,  La  Monte. 
LaVerne  Henderson.  Lonedell. 
Harold  I.  Beasley,  Naylor. 
R£»y  E.  Forgey.  Ozark. 
Billy  G.  Cox,  Platte  City. 
James  A.  Wheatley,  Rich  Hill. 

NEBRASKA 

Lawrence  E.  Woznlak,  Fullerton. 
Clarence  J.  Heywood.  Hooper. 
Oscar  D.  Marrs,  Merriman. 
Don  D.  Leibert,  Sargent. 
Daniel  C.  Hoch,  South  Sioux  City. 

NEVADA 

Ella  I.  McKay,  Eureka. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Alfred  J.  Collins,  Salem. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ruth  E.  Schreiber,  Adelphla. 
Doris  M.  DaKay,  Delaware. 
Geraldine  B.  Grois,  Franklin  Park. 
William  J.  Nawrockl,  Hackensack. 
Alice  S.  Mulvey,  Landing. 
Edwin  Zdanowicz,  Rochelle  Park. 

NEW  YORK 

Leslie  Landlno,  Atlanta. 
Jean  N.  Van  Kleeck,  Cragsmoor. 
Vito  A.  Botticello,  Irving. 
Louis  S.  Rosenberg,  Katonah. 
Greta  L.  Miller,  MellenvlUe. 
Charles  Germeck,  Miller  Place. 
Samuel  J.  Mitchell,  Montauk. 
Michael  J.  Hanley,  Jr.,  Newton  Falls. 
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David  E.  Lee,  Norwich. 
Elbert  S.  Blakney,  Pine  Plains. 
Elizabeth  C.  Hancock,  Sanitaria  Springs. 
John  F.  Campion,  Saranac  Lake. 
John  J.  Cummings,  Tonawanda. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Thomas  W.  Cahoon,  Swanquarter. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Robert  M.  Jesswein,  Beulah. 
Elsie  V.  Barden,  Noonan. 
Theodore  C.  Ochsner,  Tuttle. 

OHIO  ij 

Donald  E.  Hickman,  Amanda. 
Stanley  E.  Rolfe,  Bainbridge. 
Lucille  I.  Pasicka,  Harrisburg. 
Rhoderlc  O.  Mills,  New  Lexington. 
Robert  C.  Ladd.  Pembervllle. 
Joseph  E.  Binni,  Powhatan  Point. 
Lee  J.  Lare,  Venedocia. 

OKLAHOMA 

George  P.  Loch,  Calvin.  * 

Cecil  W.  Mackey,  Dover. 
William  C.  Hibler,  Hammon. 
Ira  C.  Guinn,  Tryon. 
Ray  H.  Belltz,  Wellston. 

OREGON 

Milton  C.  Cobb,  Estacada. 
Glenn  E.  Ross,  Harrisburg. 
Lynn  C.  Ranney,  Pendleton. 
Lincoln  F.  Swain,  Reedsport. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Steve  Dmetruk,  Bessemer. 
Richard  D.  Hetrlck,  Easton. 
Wayne  L.  Balthaser,  Hamburg. 
Joseph  L.  Kelly,  Jr.,  Narberth. 
Mary  B.  Deflbaugh,  New  Kingstown. 
Vivian  L.  Martin,  Sheakleyville. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Joseph  J.  Brant.  Ulmers. 

B.  Lewis  Barnett,  Woodruff. 


SOUTK  DAKOTA 

Charles  R.  Kingsbury,  Martin. 
Mildred  A.  Lanz,  St.  Francis. 

TENNESSEE 

Mary  B.  Marlln,  Christiana. 

TEXAS 

Faye  W.  Cate,  Blackwell. 

Arduth  B.  Been,  Carbon. 

Jack  C.  Shadowens,  De  Berry. 

Jack  E.  Berry,  Overton.  *^ 

J.  Edward  Dangler,  Seabrook. 

William  E.  Morrow,  Stanton.  . 

Stella  C.  Kidd,  Winona. 

VERMONT 

Alfred  S.  Crowley,  Healdvllle. 
Bruce  G.  McGregor,  West  Burke. 

VIRGINIA 

Jack  D.  Pollock,  Crozet. 

Earl  C.  Wise,  Mount  Crawford. 

L:  Harold  Hutchinson,  Rocky  Mount. 

Wilbur  I.  Adams,  State  Farm. 

WASHINGTON 

Mary  A.  Lang,  Cathlamet. 
Elvin  T.  Van  Slyke,  Graham. 
Agnes  C.  Koukal,  Mocllps. 
Charles  W.  Arnold,  Neah  Bay. 
William  H.  Aaron,  Oroville. 
Raymond  R.  Brandstrom,  Stanwood. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Eddie  V.  Kessinger,  Athens. 
Wilbur  R.  Bond,  Harpers  Ferry. 
Andrew  W.  Finley,  New  Martinsville. 

WISCONSIN 

Edward  Wolfarth,  Camp  Lake. 
William  E.  Schmidt,  Downing. 
Leighton  R.  Reynolds,  Elcho. 
Arthur  A.  Wellner,  Hancock. 
Owen  M.  Haugom,  Milton  Junction. 
Donald  H.  Walter,  Rio  Creek. 

WYOMING 

Opal  E.  Backer,  Midwest. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Why  Does  Not  Economy  Begin  at  Home?        The  article  follows: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  unbelievable  indeed.  Each  day, 
my  attention  is  called  to  some  new  and 
outrageous  example  of  inefficiency.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  cabled  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  incredible  disap- 
pearance in  the  mails  of  over  a  half- 
million  dollars  worth  of  coin  "proof  sets" 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This 
was  a  prime  example  of  the  gross  in- 
competency with  which  our  Post  Office 
Department  is  presently  being  operated. 

While  Post  Office  Department  officials 
contend  they  are  taking  steps  to  improve 
our  mail  service,  the  record  Is  to  the 
contrary. 

My  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Honorable 
George  Shipley,  of  Illinois,  recently 
made  some  very  pointed  comments  about 
economy  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
They  were  reprinted  in  the  Omaha 
Postal  Clerk  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  this  article  in  the  Record. 


Department  Attacked  by  Illinois 
Congressman 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the  Nixie 
local  239,  Springfield,  111. 

(What  Representative  Shipley  thinks  of 
the  mall  service.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Gene  Callahan,  Illinois  State  Register  po- 
litical reporter.) 

U.S.  Representative  George  Shipley,  of 
Olney,  has  leveled  severe  criticism  at  the 
administration  of  Postmaster  General  John 
Gronouski  for  a  Post  Office  decision  to  con- 
solidate seven  rural  mail  routes  in  Shipley's 
23d  District.  Here  are  excerpts  from  Ship- 
ley's attack: 

'Recently  the  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounced It  was  going  to  cut  some  of  the  ex- 
penses within  the  Department  and  there 
would  be  a  great  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

"It  appears  the  Postmaster  General  is  fall- 
ing into  the  same  old  trap  of  the  Washington 
bureaucrats  in  deciding  where  these  savings 
should  be  made.  It  seems  it  Is  customary 
when  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  decide 
on  savings,  it  is  always  savings  someplace 
where  It  does  not  affect  them." 

Shipley  goes  on  to  teir  bl  Tils  trip  to 
Gronouskl's  office  to  complain  of  the  cut  In 
rural  service. 

"When  I  drove  down  to  the  Department,  I 
pulled  in  front  of  the  building  which  has 
a  long  drive  about  500  feet  long.  This  drive 
was  filled  to  capacity  with  limousines  and 
Cadillacs  equipped  with  telephones  and 
chauffeurs.  But  to  the  Postmaster  General  It 
is  not  a  waste  of  money  when  you  invest  it 


in  Cadillacs  and  limousines  which  are  for  the 
Department  executives  to  travel  around 
Washington  and  the  country  at  taxpayers' 
expense. 

"There  is  a  limotisine  for  the  Postmaster 
General,  one  medium  sedan  for  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  and  three  medium  and 
six  light  sedans  for  the  various  other  postal 
executives.  These  are  Just  for  traveling 
aroimd  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nor  was 
it  a  waste  of  funds  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  have  ankle  deep,  plush  carpeting  and 
a  reclining  lounge  chair  in  his  office. 

"The  Department  administrative  staff  In 
Washington  numbers  1,498  and  they  have  re- 
quested 266  new  employees  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

"The  Postmaster  General  wants  to  cut 
down  on  the  little  rural  route  jobs  which  pay 
about  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  but  he  certainly 
doesn't  think  it  is  wasteful  when  he  requests 
266  additional  employees  for  his  office.  I 
can't  figure  out  how  he  thinks  he  is  saving 
the  taxpayers  money  when  he  takes  em- 
ployees out  of  the  rural  areas  and  surrounds 
himself  with  new  employees  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  there  are  far  too  many 
employees  already.  If  cuts  are  to  be  made, 
they  should  be  made  in  Washington  and  not 
In  rural  areas. 

"There  would  be  more  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment if  people  in  Washington,  such  as 
tt;e  Postmaster  General,  would  do  away  with 
air-conditioned  Cadillacs,  chauffeurs,  tele- 
phones in  cars,  red  carpets  and  lounge  chairs. 
Frankly,  they  could  do  away  with  a  cbauf- 
feured  Cadillac  and  there  would  be  a  lot  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  than  doing  away  with 
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Am  ;rlca 


a  rural  rout«  th&t  we  need 
tloned,  chaiiffeured  limousinet 
tL'".!  but  the  rural  routes  of 

Shipley  and   Gronouskl   ar  ( 
cr.its. 

The  above  concludes  tbe 
from  the  Nlxle.     We  in  the 
and  local  11  are  well  aware 
regional  and  top  dcpartmentil 
cently  four  or  five  top  Wichit  i 
cinis  came  to  Omaha  to 
ment  proposal  to  local  11  peojjle 
eral  weeks  later  a  three-  or 
tlon  from  Wichita  traveled 
braska    telling    the    different 
about  the  sectional  center 
Ing  to  one  Federationist  In  ai 
nothing  was  mentioned  about 
RPO  cars  from  the  trains. 
how  much  did  the  per  diem 
these  men.    The  total  savings 
ment  In  tbe  proposal  was 


The  alr-condl- 
are  not  essen- 
are."        _ 
both  Demo- 


I  Sts  te 

o; 


ijortlon  quoted 
of  Nebraska 
the  waste  In 
offices.     Re- 
regional  offi- 
;  the  curtail- 
Then  sev- 
-man  delega- 
State  of  Ne- 
communlties 
ept.    Accord- 
outside  town 
tbe  removal  of 
question  is 
I  nd  travel  tost 
or  the  Depart- 
than  $2,500. 
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New  Coinage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MAllTIN,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHCSET  S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREf  ENTATTVES 


Thursday,  August  26. 


Massac  tiusetts 


the 


Mr.  MARTIN  of 
Speaker,  last  Friday  I  had 
witness  the  manufacture  oi 
lionth  pound  of  clad  meta 
coins. 

The  ceremony  took  place 
and  Controls  Division  of 
ments.    Inc.,    in    Attlebor » 
marked  the  first  stage  of  a 
that  will  not  only  transform 
system  but  will  prove  to 
usefulness    and    serv 
metals. 

Already  clad  metals  are 
every  household,  every 
TV  set  and  every  radio,  but 
only  the  beginning  of  sMra 
sion  of  the  use  of  suchTOi 
phase  of  American  life. 

We  were  particularly 
as  guest  of  honor  at  this 
colleague  from  western 
Congressman  Silvio  O. 
unanimous  consent  that  a 
speech  be  printed  at  the 
remarks: 
Remarks  op  Congrbssman  S: 


Today  when  I  can  see  the 
tracted  legislative  battle,  I  ai  i 
all  the  long  hours  of  study, 
bates  and  speeches  were  wort  i 
of  the  etTort  expended 

Today  we  stand  at  the  end 
tortuous   road   and   at  the 
new  era.    I  look  back  on  my 
system  of  coinage  for  this 
first  made  more  than  3  year  t 
age  system  that  would  break 
pendence  upon  an  ever  more 
of  silver.    We  all  look  back 
of   silver   coins.     That 
traced  back  to  1792.  but  toda; 
luxury  that  we  simply  could 
We  all  look  back  on  periods 
shortages,  of  doubling  and 
annual  coin  production,  of 
24  hoTirs  a  day,  7  days  a  weel : 
bringing  the  supply  of  coins 
demand  for  them. 

More  Importantly,  foar  Mftalfc 
for  tbe  people  of  Attleboro,  f qr 
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the  honor  to 
the  one-mil- 
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LVIO    O.    CONTE 
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satisfied  that 
meetings,  de- 
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and  still  not 
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oil 


ill 


atkd  Controls, 
all  of  Massa- 


chusetts, and  this  country,  we  are  looking 
ahe&d  today.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a 
new  system  of  coins  that  will  fulfill  their 
primary  function — that  of  a  circulating 
medium  of  exchange.  We  are  moving  away 
from  the  hoarders  and  speculators  who 
sought  to  make  a  private  profit  on  the  silver 
market  by  holding  our  coins  as  a  source  of 
silver. 

We  can  see  ahead  that  the  new  production 
of  silver  will  now  be  available  for  the  In- 
dustrial and  defense  needs  of  that  metal. 
These  needs  are  critical  to  the  security  of 
our  country  and  the  very  life's  blood  of  many 
manufacturers,  including  the  fine  silver- 
smiths of  M.TS6achusetts  and  all  New  England. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  clad  metsils  right  here 
in  Attleboro.  Metals  and  Controls  has,  to  a 
large  extent,  made  possible  the  removal  of 
••the  shackles  of  silver  on  our  coinage  system. 
Calling  upon  the  experience  gained  over  half 
a  century,  tlie  answer  to  the  many  faceted 
problem  of  finding  an  up-to-date,  workable 
new  coinage  material  was  found  In  the 
adoption  of  the  materials  systems  concept 
pioneered  by  Metals  and  Controls. 

You  have  a  demanding  new  $30  million 
customer  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  But 
I  assure  you  thnt  their  praise  for  a  Job  well 
done  will  not  be  outweighed  by  their  de- 
mands. I  understand  that  Metals  and  Con- 
trols has  already  been  dubbed  the  "glamour" 
division  of  Texas  Instruments  after  receiving 
the  largest  contract  in  the  history  of  your 
parent  company.  ■  But  we  are  celebrating 
only  one  of  the  many  applications  for  clad 
metal  that  the  near  future  holds. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  bright  new 
prospects  are  ahead,  not  only  for  our  coins 
but  for  you  here  at  Metals  and  Controls,  the 
psople  of  Attleboro  and  all  of  Massachusetts. 
Through  your  research  and  development  ef- 
forts and  your  unsullied  reputation  for  Jobs 
well  done,  you  have  brought  home  to  Massa- 
chusetts a  real  boon  in  terms  of  new  employ- 
ment and  bolstering  the  economy  of  the 
State.  As  the  new  dimes  and  quarters  begin 
circulating,  I,  and  many  others  across  this 
country,  will  be  reminded  daily  of  the  oon- 
trib\ition  you  have  made,  following  In  the 
tradition  of  achievement  everyone  has  come 
to  expect  of  Bay  Staters. 


Federal    Government   and   Washington: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  RE2VIARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  uninformed  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Washington  in  keeping  gambling  illegal 
in  Washington  and  thus  making  gam- 
bling's lucrative  profits  available  to  the 
underworld. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover 
in  Washington  came  to  $30  million. 
More  significant — and  more  menacing — 
is  Washington's  illegal  gambling  activ- 
ity. Testimony  before  the  McClellan 
Committee  indicated  that  oS-track  bet- 
ting comes  to  about  $50  billion  annually 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  this  figure 
accounting  for  only  some  42  percent  of 
the  national  annual  illegal  gambling 
total,  which  would  thus  be  $120  billion. 


On  a  population  basis,  illegal  gambling  in 
Washington  would  come  to  about  $1.92 
billion  a  year  so  that  Washington  is 
really  a  lucrative  stamping  ground  for 
the  syndicate.  The  mob  cuts  itself  lo 
percent  of  the  illegal  gambling  take 
which  means  that  they  must  be  prosper- 
ing mightily  in  Washington.  Govprn- 
ment-i-un  gambling  would  siphon  these 
moneys  from  mob  treasuries  puttino; 
gambling  revenues  to  work  for  the 
people. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good — since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable — is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Wasli- 
ington  would  wake  up  to  social  and 
financial  reaUty,  it  would  legalize,  regu- 
late and  control  gambling  so  that  the 
gambling  urge  of  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington could  be  made  to  work  for  rather 
than  against  society. 


Mexico   Sugar  Lobbyist's  Attack 
Unwarranted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  ' 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHIKOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 , 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Sugr.r 
Act  last  week.  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman  pre- 
sented a  statement  before  tire  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  requestins 
sugar  quotas  for  Mexico.  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Committee,  Mr. 
Chapman  suggested  that  our  domestic 
sugar  production  should  be  reduced,  pre- 
sumably so  that  Mexico  could  have  an 
increased  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 
I  took  exception  to  many  of  the  state- 
ments that  Mr.  Chapman  made  in  his 
presentation,  because  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  line  of  reasoning  he  pur- 
sued. 

I  therefore  Include  my  responding 
statement  during  the  course  of  the  sugar 
hearings,  to  appear  at  this;  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Statement  of  Rtpresentativk  Catherine 
Mat  of  Washini.ton,  Recardinc  State- 
ment OF  OscAB  L.  Chapman,  on  Behalf  of 
Association  of  Sdgab  Pbooucers  of  Mexico 
Before  the  Committee  on  Agbicultube  of 
the  U.S.  HotrsE  or  Representatives  om 
HJt.  10496,  To  Amend  and  Extend  the 
Provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
Amended 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reed  and  reread  tbe 
statement  of  the  representative  of  the  Mexi- 
can sugar  Industry,  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman,  and 
my  reaction  is  one  of  shocked  surprise. 

In  the  first  place,  I  question  Mr.  Chnp- 
man's  wisdom  In  Including  in  his  statement, 
as  a  representative  of  a  foreign  sugar  Indus- 
try, a  wholly  unwarranted,  unprovoked, 
grossly  unfair,  and  gratuitoiis  attack  on 
American  sugar  producers.  I  should  like  to 
remind  Mr.  Chapman  and  the  Association  of 
Sugar  Producers  of  Mexico,  who  hired  him 
to  represent  the  association  before  this  com- 
mittee, that  the  Sugar  Act  Is  domestic  legis- 
lation of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  the  Mexican  sugar  industry  has  a  place 
at  this  table  <»ily  at  the  sufferance  of  ^e 
U.S.  Congress.    It  la  Indeed  poor  manners. 
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to  say  the  least,  for  any  foreign  Interests  to 
make  a  plea  for  a  preferential  place  in  this 
niarket  by  launching  an  attack  on  American 
producers — which  Mr.  Chapman,  as  spokes- 
man for  Mexico,  has  done.  Certainly,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  has  prejudiced  his  case 
with  me.  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 
— Secondly,  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Chapman's 
teitimony  to  go  unchallenged  in  the  record 
of  this  hearing. 

The  first  obvious  Inaccuracy  occuk  very 
early  in  his  testimony,  where  he  says  that  the 
administration  bill  contains  "provisions  for 
a,  substantial  Increase  in  domestic  produc- 
tion." This  is  not  true.  The  truth  is  that 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  our  domestic 
producers  will  have  to  reduce  their  produc- 
tion, and  not  increase  it.  The  temporarily 
increased  marketing  rights  wliich  the  bill 
provides  for  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland 
cane  producers  would  enable  them  to  market, 
gradually,  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  addi- 
tional sugar  they  produced  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Our  Government  asked  for  more  domestic 
production,  may  I  remind  you.  when  foreign 
producers  failed  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
this  market.  But  this  bill  anticipates  re- 
duced, not  expanded,  domestic  production. 
Both  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  pro- 
ducers have  already  taken  acreage  cuts  this 
year,  and  further  cuts  are  anticipated  for 
next  year,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
Chapman,  therefore.  Is  mistaken  when  he 
says  that  the  administration  bill  contains 
'provisions  for  a  substantial  Increase  in 
domestic  production." 

Equally  misleading  are  Mr.  Chapman's 
attempts,  by  questionable  use  of  statistics, 
to  show  that  domestically  produced  sugar 
costs  American  consumers  more  than  foreign- 
produced  sugar.  He  completely  ignores  the 
fact  that  In  the  same  markets  domestically 
produced  beet  sugar  never  sells  for  more  and 
usually  sells  for  less  than  refined  cane  sugar 
made  from  imported  raw  sugar.  He  also  com- 
pletely ignores  the  obligations  the  American 
producer  must  meet  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  conditional  payments  which  Mr.  Chap- 
man calls  a  "subsidy."  American  producers 
must  pay  minimum  wages,  established  by 
the  Government,  to  the  workers  in  their 
fields.  They  must  not  hire  any  child  labor. 
They  must  comply  with  acreage  restrictions, 
and  they  must  meet  other  stringent  require- 
ments. He  falls  to  point  out  that  the  Mex- 
ican sugar  Industry,  although  receiving  the 
United  States  price.  Is  not  obligated  by  the 
Sugar  Act  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements 
the  domestic  producers  must  meet  in  order 
to  receive  that  price.  The  Sugar  Act  does 
not  require  Mexican  producers  to  pay  mini- 
mum wages  to  their  workers  or  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  other  restrictive  provisions 
which  apply  to  the  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  Chapman  also  Ignores  the  very  basic 
fact  that  every  pound  of  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States,  on  American  farms,  in 
American  factories,  adds  to  the  economic 
strength  of  our  Nation,  while  every  pound 
of  sugar  we  buy  from  Mexico  or  any  other 
foreign  country  diminishes  the  employment 
of  Americans  and  adds  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  If  Mr.  Chapmin  is  going  to 
draw  from  statistics  on  the  balance  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he 
should  use  the  full  statistics  which  reflect 
such  Mexican  income  as  tourist  expenditures 
of  American  citizens  in  Mexico,  and  should 
not  Insult  this  committee  with  partial  refer- 
ences to  trade  between   the  two  countries. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chapman  has  Ignored  the 
fact  that  Mexico  has  not  been  among  those 
foreign  countries  in  which  production  of 
sugar  is  a  main  source  of  national  income  as 
is  the  case  with  many  foreign  suppliers  of 
raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.  Mexico 
enjoys  many  other  potential  exports  to  the 
United  States. 


In  Mr.  Chapman's  sudden  concern  for  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  I  am  surprised 
that  he  did  not  propose  reinstatement  of  an 
Import  fee  on  foreign  sugar — which  the  ad- 
ministration some  months  ago  said  it  would 
Include  in  Its  sugar  legislation  recommenda- 
tions, but  which  the  administration  aban- 
doned under  pressure  from  Mexico  and  other 
foreigii  countries.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Chapman,  his  attempt  at 
promoting  equity  seems  strangely  out  of 
place. 

Particularly  strange  is  his  statement  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chapman  is  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  As  such, 
he  should  know — and  I  am  sure  he  really 
does  know  full  well — the  importance  of  the 
beet  sugar  Industry  to  reclamation  projects 
of  the  west,  and  to  American  agricultxire 
In  all  areas  where  it  is  produced.  Mr.  Chap- 
man surely  knows  that  the  United  States  has 
been  making  heavy  expenditures  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  production  of  surplus  crops.  He 
surely  knows  that  if  American  farmers  can- 
not grow  sugarbeets  they  must  turn  to  other 
crops  which  may  be  in  surplus.  When 
American  farmers  are  allowed  to  increase 
sugarbeet  plantings,  they  can  divert  acre- 
ages of  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  at  least  some 
of  my  colleagues  share  my  view  that  Mr. 
Chapman,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  un- 
warranted and  nonfactual  statement,  has 
not  helped  Mexico's  request  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 


The  Case  of  the  Snpersecret 
Superhighway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  a  strong  protest  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  against  a  plan  of  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner  to  relocate  a  long  stretch 
of  Interstate  Highway  55  in  Illinois. 

The  Governor  wants  to  abandon  plans 
for  upgrading  a  118-mile  segment  of 
U.S.  Highway  65 — the  heaviest  traveled 
route  in  Illinois — and  build  a  new  high- 
way swinging  east  to  serve  a  8259  million 
plant  which  Jones  &  Laughhn  Steel  Co. 
plans  to  build  at  Hennepin,  111. 

The  Governor's  proposal  is  a  rank 
case  of  sectional  favoritism  to  benefit  a 
single  industry  in  callous  disregard  for 
the  needs  of  other  parts  of  the  State  and 
the  national  interest. 

The  Kerner  curve,  as  the  Bloomington 
Pantagraph  aptly  dubs  it,  would  cari-y 
Interstate  55  in  a  wide  arc  away  from  the 
U.S.  66  con'idor — the  most  direct  route 
between  Chicago,  the  Nation's  second 
city,  and  St.  Louis,  the  gateway  to  the 
Southwest. 

It  would  increase  the  Interstate  55 
mileage  between  the  two  cities  30  to  40 
miles. 

In  advancing  his  plan  the  Governor 
put  off  for  the  indefinite  future  any 
action  on  the  modern  highway  needs  of 
Decatur — now  Illinois'  third  biggest  city 
outside  Chicago.  The  Interstate  System 
was  designated  to  link  every  city  in  the 
counti-y  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more.    Decatur,  which  grew  from  78,000 


in  1960  to  an  estimated  85,022  in  1964,  is 
the  only  such  city  in  Illinois  left  off  the 
Interstate  Sy.stem. 

Governor  Kerner's  public  works  di- 
rector, Francis  Lorenz,  admits  that  tJ^e 
Interstate  55  realinement  has  been  in 
the  works  for  3  years  but  that  Decatur 
never  was  considered  for  a  liighway 
relocation. 

The  State's  decision  was  a  closely 
guarded  secret  until  August  10  when  the 
Governor  disclosed  it  simultaneously 
with  transmission  of  the  formal  proposal 
to  the  Springfield  regional  ofSce  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  story  that  has  since  unfolded 
could  be  titled  "The  Case  of  the  Super- 
secret  Superhighway."  I  will  give  the 
Governor  and  his  highway  department 
credit  for  one  thing;  this  was  the  best 
kept  secret  in  Illinois  since  the  first 
nuclear  chajn  reaction  under  Chicago's 
Stagg  Field  in  1942. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Rex  M.  Whit- 
ton,  has  expressed  his  agreement  on  the 
need  for  public  hearings  before  a  final 
decision  by  the  Federal  Bureau. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  copies  of  my  conespondence 
with  Mr.  Whitton: 

ArcusT  13,  19G5. 
Mr.  Rex  M.  Whitton, 

Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitton:  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  hr.s 
approved  a  plan  for  a  radical  realinement 
of  Interstate  Highway  55  in  Illinois.  The 
1-55  designation  was  awarded  9  years  ago  to 
the  direct  Chlcago-St.  Louis  corridor  that 
follows  the  route  of  U.S.  Highv.-ay  66 — the 
heaviest  traveled  highway  in  Illinois  and  one 
of  the  busiest  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
lon«  been  recognized  as  the  shortest  route 
between  the  Nation's  second  and  third  larg- 
est cities.  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

I  understand  that  the  Governor's  proposal 
Is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Virden  E. 
Staff,  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Highways,  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Monnler,  division 
engineer  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  Springfield.  The  plan  calls  for  diversion 
of  Interstate  funds  from  more  than  130  miles 
of  the  U.S.  66  corridor  from  a  point  south 
of  Lincoln,  HI.,  to  the  Intersection  of  1-55 
and  1-80  west  of  Joliet.  The  diverted  funds 
would  be  used  to  build  a  new  Interstate  seg- 
ment from  south  of  Lincoln  to  a  connection 
with  1-80  near  Peru,  111. 

As  presented  to  the  public  the  plan  was 
deceptive.  It  was  not  made  cle.".r  that  a 
major  rerouting  of  I-55Hs  being  proposed.  It 
was  presented  as  a  mere  diversion  of  funds 
between  highway  segments.  Insufficient  em- 
phasis was  given  to  the  fact  tl^at  the  affected 
U.S.  C*>  segment  actually  will  be  taken  off 
the  Interstate  System  if  the  Governors  plan 
goes  through.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  ■ 
f.i.ct  that  the  1-55  designation  will  go  to  the 
new  north-south  leg.  I  am  informed  that 
the  present  interstate  highway  from  La- 
Salle-Peru  to  the  Joliet  area  will  carry  the 
dual  designation  of  1-55  and  1-80. 

Most  serious  of  all,  is  the  apparently  well- 
founded  report  that  the  plan  is  the  result 
of  a  deal  with  a  major  steel  producer.  The 
following  is  from  a  news  article  in  the  Au- 
gust 11,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Decatur  Daily 
Review: 

"Theodore  P.  Morf,  deputy  chief  highway 
engineer,  said  the  proposed  new  route  ful- 
fills commitments  made  Jones  &  Laughlln 
Steel  Co.,  to  locate  a  $259  million  plant  near 
the  small  town  of  Hennepin  on  the  Illinois 
River." 
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The  people  of  Illinois  are 
the    nature    of    these 
Governor's  plan  will  have  an 
on  scores  of  communities 
individual  business  enterprises 
thorough  Investigation  of  the 
ill-considered     decision 
These  are  some  of  Jthe  other 
remain  to  be  answered: 

1.  The  Interstate  System 
link  the  Nation's  major  ci 
limited  access  freeways.  How 
pose  be  served  by  the  Gov 
which  lengthens  the  most  di 
route  between  Chicago  and  S 
lenst  30  miles? 

2.  The  1965  cost  estimate 
the  Interstate  System,  which 
of  ColVimerce  submitted  to 
sents  an  increase  of  S5.8  billioi 
estimate.     To  what  extent  wil 
Interstate  55  diversion  further 
coot,  bearing  in  mind  the 
new    bridge    over    the    lUlnofc 
Hennepin? 

3.  The  Illinois  Division  of 
that  the  proposal  affords 
panding     industrial     dev 
Peoria  and  Springfield  and 
v.-ay  connection  between  Chicn^i 
But  it  renioves  Bloomington 
and    numerous    smaller 
1-55.     Isn't   this   a   case   of  a 
Itism? 

4.  Won't   It   also   adversely 
committed    operators    of    ser  ;■ 
motels,  restaurants  and  other 
entire  length  of  Interstate  55 
less  attractive  to  Interstate 
petition  with  other  planned 
nections  between  St.  Louis  an 

5.  Part  of  the  U.S.  66  route 
poses  to  remove  from  the 
is  a  33-mile  segment  between 
and   Gardner,   111.,   which 
built   to  Interstate  standards 
cent  Federal.  10  percent  Stat 
does  the  State  propose  to  relr 
terst.ate  System  for  this  mileage 
to   the   primary   highway   sy; 
Federal-State  costs  aro-spllt 

6.  Because  of  the  design  chs 
have  to  be  made  and  the  public 
Federal  law  requires,  to  what 
proposal  delay  completion  of 
In  Illinois? 

I  am  convinced,   Mr. 
this  plan  Is  disruptive  of  the 
tern.    It  proposes  to  transforr 
Chlcago-St.  Louis  route  Into 
meanders    over    east-central 
clpally  to  benefit  a  single 
'yoxX  to  reject  it  promptly. 
do  feel  that  It  should  be 
tion.  I  ask  that  you  direct  the 
of  Public  Roads  to  conduct  a 
at  whigh  all  Interests  affected 
ernor's  decision  will   have  fu 
to  express  their  views. 
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Monday,  ArorsT  3( 
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The  House  met  at  12  o" 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernaitl 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  the 
Daniel  11:  32:  The  people  th\tt 
shall  be  strong. 

Almighty  God,  in  this  moment  of 
piayei',  may  we  be  girded  ^  ith  courage 
and  power  to  discharge  fail  hfully  those 
tasks  and  responsibilities  wl  lich  we  can- 
not escape  or  evade,  but  whi  :'h  challenge 
and  demand  the  consecra  Aon  cf  cur 
noblest  manhood  and  womar  hood, 
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I  shall  look  forward  to  an  early  reply  to 
this  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  L.  Springer. 

U.S.  Department  or  Commebce, 

BcTREAU  OF  Public  Roads, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  William  L.  Springer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Springer:  Your  August  13  letter 
opposing  a  proposed  realinement  of  Inter- 
state Highway  55  in  Illinois  was  received  at 
the  same  time  as  an  advanced  copy  of  the 
State's  proposal  transmitted  by  our  field  offi- 
ces. I  can  do  little  more  at  this  time  than 
acknowledge  such  a  re.illnement  has  been 
proposed  by  the  State  since  our  review  of  it 
Is  just  getting  underway. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  statements 
and  the  questions  you  raise.  Our  review  will 
be  directed  toward  fnem,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  summarily  reject  the  proposal. 

We  are  receiving  a  number  of  expressions 
on  this  matter  some  of  which  also  suggest 
public  hearings.  I  agree  with  that  principle 
and  am  urging  the  State  of  Illinois  to  sched- 
ule Informational  meetings  on  the  proposed 
change. 

I  appreciate  receiving  your  views  and  assure 
you  no  h.is'ty  action  Is  In  the  offing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rex  M.  Whitton, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 


Molotov  Cocktails 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  26,   1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
paring legislation  that  will  make  the  use 
or  possession  of  a  Molotov  cocktail  a 
Federal  offense  subject  to  very  severe 
penalties. 

One  has  but  to  look  at  the  great  dev- 
astation in  Los  Angeles  to  realize  the 
fearsome  consequences  of  its  use.  It  was 
found  here  that  there  was  no  adequate 
means  of  defense  against" this  bomb  when 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  anyone  bent  on 
destruction. 

The  ingredients  necessary  to  create  a 
Molotov  cocktail  are  readily  available  to 
anyone.  A  glass  container,  an  inflam- 
mable fluid  and  a  rag  wick  are  the  only 
things  required. 

Just  a  few  men,  armed  with  Molotov 
cocktails  could  cause  more  damage  to  a 


city  than  a  major  bombing  raid.  Anyone 
traveling  by  air  over  that  section  of  Los 
Angeles  that  was  subject  to  the  riot 
would  believe  that  here  indeed  was  a 
bombed-out  area.  The  major  share  of 
the  787  damaged  and  209  totally  deinol- 
ished  buildings  there  were  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  these  homemade  bombs. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  a  law, 
containing  strong  penalties  against  their 
Use  or  possession  would  have'S  sobering 
effect  on  those  criminals  who  are  consid- 
ering the  use  of  such  a  destructive  weap- 
on. 

Many  police  officials  have  stated  thut 
they  consider  large  riots  as  armed  insur- 
rections and  thus  outside  of  their  juris- 
diction. They  believe  that  these  ma.ss 
violence  efforts  should  be  handled  by 
State  or  Federal  troops.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  most  cases  local 
police  forces  cannot  cope  with  the  riots 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  major  cities. 

I  certainly  agree  with  President  John- 
son that  these  throwers  of  the  Molotov 
cocktail  are  destroyers  of  constitutional 
rishts  and  liberties. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  dozen  men 
could  practically  level  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington with  just  a  few  dollars'  worth  of 
these  destructive  bombs. 

Criminally  inclined  people  usually 
strike  where  they  feel  that  the  repercus- 
sions are  the  lightest.  I  believe  that  we 
should  emphasize  to  them  now  that  civil 
disobedience  accompanied  by  violence 
will  be  met  head  on  and  that  the  creators 
of  such  violence  will  be  severely  penal- 
ized.   Such  a  warning  is  necessary  now. 

We  certainly  have  demonstrated  that 
reforms  of  proven  abuses  or  inequalities 
can  be  handled  through  legislative  proc- 
ess. I  have  consistently  supported  all 
those  measures  that  have  been  pointed 
toward  this  end. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  certainly 
should  possess  security  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  criminal.  Only  the  mo.st 
severe  penalties  will  deter  criminal  riot- 
ers who  would  take  over  our  cities 
through  -fire,  caused  by  the  Molotov 
cocktail. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  conference  be 
called  of  all  ofiacials  concerned  with  the 
control  of  riots.  This  conference  to  con- 
sist of  local  officials.  State  Governors 
and  Federal  ofiBcials.  Such  a  conference 
could  submit  plans  that  could  call  for 
Immediate  action  against  lawless  riot- 
ers. These  defiers  of  the  law  must  be 
warned  that  a  state  of  violence  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  this  country. 


196.') 

noon. 
Braskamp, 
Scriptures: 
know  God 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  that  in  Thy 
divine  providence  Thou  hast  chosen  and 
entrusted  our  beloved  country  with  a 
unique  and  very  important  mission  in  the 
arena  of  universal  history  and  in  the  life 
of  all  mankind. 

Grant  that  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  statecraft  may  be  used  by 
Thee  in  making  a  distinct  and  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  good  will. 

May  we  dai?y  be  inspired' with  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
human  life,  its  origin  and  destiny,  and 
'  its  glbrious  capacities  and  possibilities. 

Hear  us  in  Chilst's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  26,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  496.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and  dam 
3  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  N.C.,  as  the  Wll- 
llnm  O.  Huske  lock  and  dam. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
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In  w^ch  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  728.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
tlie  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  above-entitled  bill,  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
B.'VRTLETT,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Prouty, 
and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  936.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1459.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended.  In  respect  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  over 
cooperatives  financed  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration;  and 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  allow  the 
showing  In  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  film  "John  P.  Kennedy — 
Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  5280.  An  act  to  provide  for  exemp- 
tions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  In 
safeguarding  the  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9221) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agiee  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chau-  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
M.uioN,  SncES,  Written,  Flood,  Thomas, 
McFall,  Lipscomb,  Laird,  Minshall,  and 
Bow. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eleva- 
tion of  Larry  O'Brien  to  the  President's 
Cabinet  will  bring  joy  to  all  of  us  who 
have  had  the  opportimity  to  know  and 
work  with  this  outstanding  American. 
If  ever  a  promotion  was  earned  this  one 
was.  Larry  O'Brien  has  brought  new 
dimensions  to  the  congressional  liaison 
oflace  in  the  White  House.  No  one  in  the 
Government  has  played  a  more  impor- 
tant role  in  the  iniplementation  of  the 
great  legislative  programs  of  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Jolinson.  He 
has  been  an  invaluable  lieutenant  of  both 
Presidents  and  he  has  been  a  tremendous 
assistance  to  the  leaders  t)f  the  Congress. 
Certainly  he  has  done  much  for  me,  and 
I  shall  be  forever  grateful  to  him. 

Larry  O  Brien  has  rare  talents.  He  is 
dedicated,  determined,  tenacious,  indus- 
trious, and  knowledgeable.  He  is  a  man 
of  character  and  principle.  He  is  loved 
by  all  who  know  him.  I  for  one  regret 
to  see  Larry  O'Brien  leave  the  White 
House.  I  will  miss  him.  But  I  am  de- 
lighted in  the  honor  and  the  new  oppor- 
tunities which  the  President  has  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  our  heartiest 
congratulations  to  him  and  to  his  lovely 
wife  Elva,  and  to  their  son,  Larry,  Jr. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLANDJ'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  has  taken  this  time  to 
congratulate  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son for  his  appointment  of  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  to  the  great  position  as  Postmas- 
ter General  of  the  United  States.  I  join 
Mm  in  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed 
and  the  best  wishes  he  extends  in  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Albert  and  himself  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O'Brien.  As  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  splendid  and  out- 
standing job  that  Larry  O'Brien  has  done 
as  special  assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  congressional  af- 
I  fairs.  I  am  aware,  too,  of  the  friendship 
•  that  has  developed  between  them  and  the 
regard  their  wives  hold  for  each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  a  magnificent 
choice  in  designating  Larry  O'Brien  as 
Postmaster  General.  On  many  public 
occasions,  the  President  has  cited  the 
effective  and  thorough  performance  of 
his  top  congressional  aia.  His  gen- 
erosity in  r  raise  of  Larry  O'Brien's  ef- 
forts and  his  reasons  for  elevating  him 
to  this  exalted  Cabinet  post  spell  out 
warmly  and  persuasively  liis  high  regard 
for  him  and  his  keen  desiie  to  keep  Mr. 
O'Brien  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  In  announcing  his  choice,  Presi- 
dent Joh-ison  said: 

To  succeed  John  Gronouski  as  Postmaster 
General,  I  have  chosen  a  man  widely  recog- 
nized as  a  talented  and  ardent  practitioner 
of  government — a  skilled  manager  and  orga- 
nizer whose  endless  capacity  for  work  and 
clear  vision  of  the  greater  public  good  have 
earned  him  immense  respect  and  affection: 
special  assistant  to  the  President  for  con- 
gressional relations,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

Larry  O'Brien's  credentials  are  as  Impres- 
sive   as    the   Job   of    Postmaster    General   Is 


demanding.  His  appointment  recognized 
merit  and  demonstrated  ability  In  govern- 
ment. A  veteran  of  3  years  In  the  Army, 
he  was  for  17  years  a  businessman  In  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1960  he  served  as  national  di- 
rector of  organization  In  the  late  beloved 
John  F.  Kennedy's  campaign  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President  and  as  na- 
tional director  for  the  Kenncdy-Joi-ruon 
campaign. 

He  came  to  the  White  House  In  1961  cs 
President  Kennedy's  chief  assistant  for  con- 
gressional relations  and  became  the  key  leg- 
islative architect  of  the  New  Frontier.  After 
the  tragedy  of  November  22,  1963,  he  stayed 
en — at  my  request — to  help  pass  the  legisla- 
tion that  meant  so  much  to  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  campaign. 

I  know  of  no  single  Individual  who  has 
cor.tributcd  more  to  the  enactment  of  leg- 
i  lation  that  touches  the  lives  of  so  many 
Americans. 

From  voting  rights  to  medicare,  from  tax 
cut  to  the  war  on  poverty,  from  Peace  Corps 
to  education,  Larry  O'Brien  has  expressed 
his  compassion  In  the  £uccessful  major  leg- 
islation. 

He  enjoyed  the  high  regard  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
He  will  be  warmly  welcomed  Into  the  Cabinet 
'oy  his  new  colleagues.  They  know  him  to 
be  a  man  concerned  not  only  with  the  proc- 
ess of  government  but  with  the  philosophy 
of  government  as  well. 

\V:se  counselor,  gifted  strategiEt,  eificient 
manager,  and  warm  humanitarian,  he  Is  a 
man  who — as  the  respected  Business  Week 
pointed  out  in  April — has  earned  the  title 
of  "the   11th   Cabinet  member." 

I  am  proud  now  to  make  him  a  member 
cf  the  Cabinet  In  fact  as  well  as  reputation. 
He  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  right  arm — 
but  let  me  caution  you,  Larry — Just  because 
Ben  Franklin  went  to  Paris  and  John  Gro- 
nouski Is  going  to  Warsaw  does  not  mean 
you  are  going  to  Dublin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  feeling 
and  regard  so  well  expressed  by  President 
Johnsorj^r  Mr.  O'Brien  reflect  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  Congre.ss 
of  th^^nited  States — the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate.  His  ap- 
pointment is  universally  acclaimed  by 
the  Members.  I  know  of  no  other  ap- 
pointment that  has  given  the  Congress 
so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  And. 
of  course,  Mr.  Speaker  the  reason  for 
this  feeling  is  obvious.  In  all  of  his 
dealings  with  the  Members  of  Congress, 
Larry  O'Brien  has  never  forgotten  that 
those  who  serve  here  represent  a  cross 
section  of  the  entire  Nation.  He  has 
always  been  cognizant  that  those  who 
serve  here  have  local  problems  that  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  larger  problems  of 
the  Nation.  He  has  ever  been  careful  to 
remember  that  he  was  dealing  with 
elected  officials  and  with  public  servants 
that  have  to  be  reelected.  We  has  been 
persuasive  and  patient  and  for  h's  at- 
titude toward  them  and  his  knowledge 
of  their  problems,  he  has  won  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  own  pride 
and  my  personal  congratulations  on 
Larry  O'Brien's  appointment.  The  con- 
gressional district  that  I  represent  and 
the  district  in  v;hich  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
lived  all  of  his  life  are  overjoyed  with 
the  great  distinction  that  has  come  his 
way.  By  this  appointmei^.  President 
Johnson  honors  our  community  as  he 
signally  honors  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Kennedy,  with  his  broad 
perspective  and  incisive  understanding 
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of   the   value    of   people 
O'Brien   to   this   Nation's 
placed  him  in  the  highly 
important  post  as  "The 
on   Capitol   Hill.     How 
Kennedy's  confidence  and 
O'Brien  have  been  justifie< 
the  great  record  Larry  has 
ing  his  service  under 
and  President  Johnson 
be  more  pleased  with  the 
tion  and  honor  that 
has  conferred  upon  Lawr 
than  our  late  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Mr.  and 
and  their  son,  Lawrence  F 
my  personal  felicitations 

I  am  pleased  to  include 
marks  a  reprint  from  toda  f 
Times.    This  is  but  another 
tributes  that  the 
of  the  Nation  has  paid  to 
ing  public  official : 

Postman  Extr.\ordinary — Lav^rence  Francis 
O'Brien 
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Mrs.  O'Brien 
Jr.,  I  extend 
best  wishes, 
with  my  re- 
's New  York 
of  the  fine 
communication  modia 
1  his  outstand- 
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Washington.  August  29 
els  O'Brien  was  once  describ4ci 
Parley    o/    the    Kennedy 
But  It  UBS  a  description 
ate     pottfolio.     Today, 
amende^   that  to  "the  Jim 
Johnson  administration"   an( 
portfolio  to  go  with  it:  the 
ter   General.    The   stocky, 
Irishman  Is  certain  to  lend  an 
that    has    been    missing    in 
Presidents  once  chose  their 
eral  from  the  ranks  of  their 
advisers.     Certainly,    the 
these  was  James  A.  Farley 
nlus  behind  Franklin  D. 
campaigns. 

Cut  from   the  same  patter^ 
leys  of  an  earlier  generation 
Is  certainly  to  help  shape  futi^'e 
cislons     of     the     Johnson 
President   Johnson,   himself, 
today  by  saying  his  new 
would  "continue  to  be  a 
to  the  President." 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  the  last  member 
Mafia — the    small    group    of 
President     Kennedy — to 
House. 

"Larry  O'Brien   is  the  besi 
In  the  business,"  John 
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And    as    exhibit    I 
pointed  to  himself,  for  Larrj 
chief  organizer  of   the 
that  put  bim  In  the  Senate 
the  White  House. 

President  Johnson,  too,  rega 
as  tops  in  the  business, 
team  of  political  pros,  the 
Mr.  O'Brien  as  director  of  ca 
zatlon  in  the  last  year's  presldfential 

Mr.  O'Brien's  seat  of  powe  r 
years  has  been  a  paneled  offlci 
tive  wing  of  the  White  Housi 

As   legislative    liaison   man 
Kennedy,    Larry    03rien 
flcient  operation,   but  even 
to  pry  much  of  the  Kennedy 
of  a  stubborn  Congress. 

Thus,  after  the  Kennedy 
agreed  to  stay  on  at  the 
try  to  get  some  of  the  legislation 
Congress.    The  team  of  Lyndcp 
Larry  O'  Brien  turned  out  be 
ccssful. 

Larry  O'Brien  was  brought 
Born  48  years  ago  in  Sprlngfeld 
used  to  tag  along  when  his 
keeper,  made  door-to-door  can  • 
Xor  candidates  of  his  choice 
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"The  votes  are  there  if  we  can  only  get 
them  out,"  the  elder  O'Brien  would  tell  his 
son. 

Years  later,  in  1952,  Larry  O'Brien  put  that 
advice  to  good  use  as  he  organized  John  Ken- 
nedy's campaigni  for  the  Senate. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  he  declared  that 
he  would  never  run  for  public  office. 

"If  I  have  any  talent,"  he  said,  "it's  In  or- 
ganizing a  campaign." 

But  earlier  this  year,  there  were  reports 
that  he  might  run  this  fall  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  or  the  Senate  seat  now  held 
by  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

Despite  some  strong  backing,  he  decided 
against  both.  But  he  was  firm  In  saying  that 
he  would  leave  the  White  House  Job  once 
Congress  adjourned  this  year. 

THE  uJkl  TO  LEAVE 

One  of  the  hardest  working  men  in  Wash- 
ington, he  has  put  in  long  hours  at  the  White 
House.  Often,  he  has  been  the  last  to  leave 
the  Wliite  House  offices  at  night. 

He  has  few  hobbies.  Occasionally,  he  takes 
a  long  walk,  his  only  exercise.  Much  of  his 
time  has  been  spent  at  the  Congress  talking 
to  Members  of  Congress,  smoothing  over  leg- 
islative rough  spots. 

Despite  views  of  some  that  he  has  been 
a  rough  arm  twister — a  charge  he  denies — he 
Is  well  liked  in  Congress. 

A  one-tUne  bartender,  while  working  his 
way  through  Northeastern  (Mass.)  Univer- 
sity, he  is  not  fond  of  the  Washington  cock- 
tall  circuit. 

The  O'Briens,  parent  of  one  teenage  son 
prefer  to  give  small  dinner  parties  at  home. 

The  dinner  table  conversation  usually 
drifts  to  politics. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Albert]  in  joyous  acclaim  of  the 
selection  of  the  Honorable  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  for  the  exalted  post  of  Postmas- 
ter General  of  the  United  States.  The 
genius  of  President  Johnson  for  placing 
the  right  person  in  the  right  spot  in  the 
public  service  again  has  been  evidenced. 

I  know  of  no  finer  gentleman  than 
Larry  O'Brien.  I  know  of  no  abler,  no 
more  dedicated  public  official.  His  selec- 
tion by  President  Johnson  to  sit  at  the 
table  of  his  Cabinet  and  to  head  the  De- 
partment of  the  Post  Office  has  met  with 
the  enthusiastic  and  unanimous  ap- 
plause of  the  Congress.  All  morning  I 
have  been  hearing  from  my  colleagues, 
expression  of  satisfaction  and  delight 
with  his  appointment. 

Don  M.  Dickinson,  of  Michigan,  was 
Postmaster  General  in  the  first  admin- 
istration of  President  Grover  Cleveland 
and,  teaming  up  with  him  as  his  first 
assistant,  was  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Il- 
linois, later  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  grandfather  of  the  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  whose  death  has  recently 
plunged  the  world  in  grief. 

Postmaster  General  Parley  v,'as  an  Idol 
of  the  American  people.  There  have 
been  other  great  and  popular  Postmas- 
ters Generals,  including  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Day,  of  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
and  Postmaster  General  Gronouski,  now 
retiring  to  accept  the  delicate  and  vitally 
important  mission  as  Ambasador  to 
Poland. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  will  live 
up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  that  office. 
Enriched  with  the  human  touch,  "Coun- 
selor, strategist,  manager,  warm  himian- 
itarlan,"  as  President  Johnson  has  de- 
scribed him,  he  will  rank  second  to  none 
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of  his  predecessors  in  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  most  astute  appoint- 
ment of  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  as  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  long  been  known  as 
the  legislative  arm  of  the  White  House 
through  his  5  years  of  dynamic  liaison 
work  as  special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  congressional  relations.  He  is  widoty 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  of  us  who 
have  come  into  contact  with  his  unique 
talent  for  organization,  persuasion,  and, 
not  least,  friendship.  A  man  able  to 
command  the  trust  of  many,  his  politi- 
cal genius,  combined  with  an  affable  hu- 
mor, made  him  a  friend  of  all  he  met. 

Larry  O'Brien — in  his  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts where  he  spent  17  years  in  busi- 
ness and  in  his  years  of  public  service  in 
both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
tration — has  consistently  maintained  a 
remarkable  record.  'When  looking  over 
the  wealth  of  progressive  legislation 
brought  forward  by  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  Great  Society,  one  cannot  ig- 
nore the  pivotal  role  which  Larry  O'Brien 
played  in  getting  this  legislation  from 
the  planning  board  to  the  public.  Vot- 
ing rights,  medicare,  aid  to  education- 
all  these  were  once  visions,  but  now  are 
realities — in  no  small  measure  because 
Larry  O'Brien  worked  tirelessly  to  make 
them  so.  He  has  used  his  political  genius 
for  the  true  end  of  politics,  as  a  means 
for  improving  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  such  spirit  will  he  go  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  where  his  proven  ad- 
ministrative ability  will  make  him  a  vital 
and  effective  leader. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  learn  of  the  President's 
appointment  of  Lawrence  F.  O'Biien  to 
the  position  of  Postmaster  General. 
Since  meeting  Larry  O'Brien  when  I  was 
a  freshman  Congressman  in  1963, 1  have 
found  his  counsel  and  guidance  of  con- 
tinuing importance  to  me  in  his  position 
as  special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
congressional  relations. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  greatly 
look  forward  to  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues toward  a  close  working  relation- 
ship between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branch  on  postal  matters.  'Without 
question,  "Larry"  will  render  his  senices 
in  this  more  specialized  field  with  the 
same  precision  and  diplomacy  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  the  past.  We  stand  to  profit 
by  the  Presidents  choice. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  our  colleagues  In  applauding  the 
selection  of  Larry  O'Brien  as  Postmaster 
General.  He  brings  to  this  post  a  long 
record  of  public  service  and  high 
achievement  in  the  important  legislative 
work  of  the  past  5  years.  Those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  and  his  staff  have  benefited 
from  their  wisdom  and  cooperation. 

I  am  confident  his  record  of  imagina- 
tive leadership  and  ability  to  secure  co- 
operation will  be  of  great  value  in  his 
new  and  important  post.  His  wise  coun- 
sel will  be  a  continuing  asset  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Cabinet. 
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Postmaster  Gronouski  has  performed 
admirably  in  his  post  and  I  am  sure 
will  serve  with  equal  distinction  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Poland.  I  am  delighted 
til  at  our  country  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  his  service. 

Thus,  President  Johnson  has  main- 
tained in  public  office  two  men  who  have 
given  much  to  their  country  and  who 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  contribute 
to  programs  and  policies  essential  to  our 
welfare. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
a.'wociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  concerning  the  President's 
designation  of  Larry  O'Brien  to  be  the 
next  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  distinguished  himself 
by  his  outstanding  service  tc  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  partic- 
ularly in  working  with  the  Congress  to 
advance  the  programs  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  during  the  past  few  years  and 
I  always  found  him  to  be  courteous,  con- 
siderate, and  exceptionally  well  versed  on 
the  wide  range  of  legislative  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  i 

It  is  an  honor  for  any  man  to  be  se- 
lected to  serve  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  I  am  sure  President  Johnson  selected 
Larry  O'Brien  because  he  knows  from 
daily  experience  of  his  outstanding  abil- 
ity to  perform  any  job,  regardless  of  the 
complex  problems  involved.  By  choosing 
Larry  as  the  next  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  has  in- 
dicated that  he  recognizes  the  true  value 
of  his  services. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  President  on 
his  choice  and  extend  best  wishes  to 
Larry  O'Brien  for  success  as  he  assumes 
his  duties  as  head  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agencies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Larry  O'Brien  as  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  will 
bring  to  this  Cabinet  position  a  man  who 
has  brought  honor  to  every  position,  and 
evei-y  task  he  has  performed.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  man  In  the  Nation  who  is  better 
qualified  by  his  superior  ability,  tempera- 
ment, and  general  know-how  than  Mr. 
O'Brien.  As  an  organizer  and  adminis- 
trator, he  has  no  equals.  He  knows  how 
to  cut  through  meaningless  jargon  and 
go  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  matter. 
Above  all,  he  can  inspire  and  mobilize 
support  for  plans  and  programs  as 
he  has  so  brilliantly  demonstrated  for 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  All 
of  us  here  in  the  Congress,  who  have  seen 
him  operate  so  effectively  at  close  range 
as  the  architect  of  a  great  legislative  pro- 
gram, wish  Mr.  O'Brien  well  as  he  enters 
on  his  challenging  new  duties. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  Lave  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  Larry  O'Brien's  appoint- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  A. 
GRONOUSKI  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO 
POLAND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  President  upon  his  selection  of 
Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gronouski 
for  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Poland. 
Mr.  Gronouski 's  spiecial  talents  uniquely 
qualify  him  for  this  most  important  as- 
signment. An  outstanding  scholar,  a 
great  American  of  Polish  descent,  I  pre- 
dict he  will  do  much  to  cement  more 
closely  the  ties  which,  since  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  have  bound  the  people  of 
Poland  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  close  bonds  of  friendship. 

I  congratulate  both  President  Johnson 
and  Postmaster  General  Gronouski  on 
this  appointment. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9022)  to  amend  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress, 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  pubUc 
elementai-y  and  secondary  schools  in 
areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster;  to 
eliminate  inequities  in  the  application 
of  Public  Law  815  in  certain  military 
base  closings;  to  make  uniform  eligibility 
requirements  for  school  districts  in  Pub- 
lic Law  874;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  committee  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  9022,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  I  bring  before  you  today,  H.R.  9022, 
is  designed  to  help  local  educational" 
agencies  keep  their  heads  above  water 
in  the  aftermath  of  disaster.  Tropical 
storm  Betsy  is  currently  howling  its  way 
through  the  Atlantic.  If  that  capricious 
female  should  suddenly  change  her  mind 
and  decide  to  smack  the  east  coast, 
homes,  factories,  stores(— all   would  go 


down  in  a  tangle  of  debris  and  desti'uc- 
tion.  All  of  them  could  in  time  be  built 
anew  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds. 

But  what  would  happen  to  the  schools 
in  the  areas  affected?  They  could,  under 
the  present  limited  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  authority,  be  patched  up  arid 
cleaned  for  temporary  use.  New  struc- 
tures could  not  replace  the  old,  and  any 
textbooks  or  instructional  materials  that 
were  too  waterlogged  to  be  of  any  fur- 
ther use  would  have  to  be  written  off  as 
total  losses  without  any  federally  sup- 
ported replacement. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  continuance  of 
any  such  situation  in  any  school  system 
in  any  section  of  this  country.  Public 
Law  874,  providing  funds  for  school  op- 
eration, and  Public  Law  815,  money  for 
school  construction,  both  must  be 
amended  to  provide  against  unfortunate 
disaster  contingencies. 

Tornadoes  in  Indiana,  floods  through- 
out the  Midwest,  and  earthquakes  in 
Alaska  are  not  particularly  careful  in 
choosing  their  victims.  They  are  just 
as  likely  to  destroy  schools  as  they  are 
hospitals  or  roads. 

Where  can  the  schools  turn  for  aid? 
The  communities  in  which  they  ai-e  lo- 
cated are  overwhelmed  with  demands  for 
financial  assistance  for  all  sorts  of  essen- 
tial services  such  as  hospitals  or  roads. 

The  schools  rarely  can  repair  and  re- 
build on  their  own,  since  already  over- 
burdened yearly  school  budgets  rarely 
contain  contingency  surpluses  for  such 
emergencies,  bond  issue  elections  take 
too  long  to  launch,  and  insurance  can- 
not often  be  secured  to  guard  against 
endemic  catastrophes. 

H.R.  9022  would  substantially  remedy 
tlfese  deficiencies  while  assuring  that 
State  and  local  communities  will  not  ne- 
glect their  responsibilities  by  seeking  to 
transfer  their  financial  burden  to  the 
federal  Government. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  must 
first  determine  that  the  local  agency  is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  and  dili- 
gent attempt  to  avail  itself  of  financial 
assistance  from  evei'y  possible  source,  in- 
cluding other  Federal  programs. 

If  the  agency  still  has  insufficient  funds 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  a  free 
public  education  program,  including 
among  other  things,  minimum  school 
facilities  to  replace  or  restore  the  dis- 
aster-struck buildings — then  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  by  this  bill  to 
make  the  necessai^^  additional  assistance 
available  for  buildings,  supplies,  and  sim- 
ilar costs  incurred  in  furnishing  free  edu- 
cation, with  opertional  aid  permitted  to 
extend  over  a  5-year  period. 

Four  special  characteristics  of  this 
part  of  the  bill  should  be  noted. 

First,  it  limits  construction  aid  to  bring 
school  facilities  up  to  their  minimum — 
that  is,  the  rooms  necessary  to  operate 
at  normal  capacity — and  it  places  a  ceil- 
ing on  operational  aid  at  the  level  of 
education  maintained  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  disaster. 

Second,  it  applies  across  the  board  to 
all  schools,  public  or  private,  in  all 
school  districts  affected  by  disasters, 
whether  federally  impacted  or  not.  Pri- 
vate schools,  like  those  in  districts  af- 
fected by  the  equally  dire  disaster  of 
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poverty  and  disadvantage, 
ceive  any  direct,  outright 
construct  their  disrupted 
tem.     But  the  shared-time 
so  recently  approved  in  ou  ■ 
and  Secondary  Education 
applied  here  as   well  to 
school  cliildren  displaced  bj 
asters  to  attend  and  partic 
lie  school  educational 
public  auspices  and 
have  been  revived  with  th€ 
disaster  funds. 

Third,   the  proposed 
not  be  an  adrninistrative 
leashing  a  new  flood  of 
the  local  schools.    Field 
of  the  OfBce  of  Education 
work  in  the  impacted  areap 
have  advised  the  Office 
Planning  regarding  school 
cases  of  disaster  would  be 
capacity  in  all  disaster  ar^as 
immaterial    added   costs 
delay. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  specilc 
tion  limit,  because  the  pri(}e 
is  obviously  unpredictable, 
ence  of  tlie  Office  of  Erne 
ning  indicates  that  a 
of  annual  average  cost  w 
neighborhood  of  $1,500,000. 

The  second  major  sectio  i 
involves  equitable  treatmen 
school  districts  which  had 
sive  preparations  to 
cilities  and  operate  their 
the  belief  that  they  would 
pacted  area  aid  only  to 
'vember  19,  1964,  that  the 
upon  whose  existence  such 
were  to  be  phased  out.    It 
conscionable  for  us  to  allo\' 
Government  to  i^ue  such  a 
prompting     these     district ; 
money  in  reliance  on  re' 
will  otherwise  never  see. 

Fmally,  H.R.  9022  would 
portant   modification    of 
requirements  for  operatio4al 
ai(J.    As  the  eligibility 
many  of   the  largest  and 
pressed  urban  school 
coimtry  are  denied   a'?sis 
they  have  less  than  6 
connected    students    in 
whereas  smaller  districts 
35,000  pupils  in  average 
need  only  3  percent  of 
nected  students  to  obtain 
fairness  of  this  criterion  w 
to  discriminate  against  urb^n 
to  create  unusual  school  d 
terns  designed  not  for 
eliribility  should  be  as  obvi<tus 
as  its  cure. 

The  lion's  share  of  the 
bill  was  done  by  the  distin 
tleman  from  Kentucky,  M  • 
Kixs,  and  his  General 
Education.    Education  in 
now  even  further  in  his 

Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr. 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  H.R.  9022 
amendment  to  Public  Law 
Congress,    which    would 
Commissioner  of  the  Office 
to  provide  additional  financ 
to  a  local  public  school  dist^ct 
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such  agency  to  construct  new  facilities  to 
replace  school  facilities  destroyed  or  to 
restore  facilities  damaged  as  a  result  of 
a  major  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  FordI, 
arises  out  of  hearings  conducted  by  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  on 
H.R.  7808  which  I  introduced  earlier  in 
the  session  to  provide  financial  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected 
by  major  disasters. 

Thanks  to  the  diligent  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford  J,  H.R.  9022  represents  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation  embodying  not 
only  the  principles  of  H.R.  7808  but  also 
improvem.ents  to  Public  Laws  874  and  815 
of  the  81st  Congress,  the  so-called  im- 
pacted areas  legislation.  Tlie  legislation 
also  ov.es  much  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pow- 
ell], whose  leadership  is  seeing  monu- 
mental legislation  acted  upon  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  and  <.the 
Nation  are  also  indebted  to  the  distin- 
g uished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGEl,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kaste:,meier1,  and 
to  t!ie  members  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education — the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  JBradfmasI  ,  the  gentle- 
man frwn  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Scott], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey  1,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson],  and  the  distinguislied 
minority  members  of  our  committee — 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELLl,  the  gentleman  from  Oliio  [Mr. 
Ashcrook],  and  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Bell]  for  the  constructive 
as.si.5tance  given  during  the  course  of  sub- 
cgmmittee  hearings  and  in  the  executive 
sessions. 

Almost  every  year  some  type  of  major 
disaster  strikes  soms  areas  in  the  United 
States.  The  severe  earthquakes,  which 
have  caused  havoc  in  the  western  portion 
of  our  Nation,  the  Mississippi  Basin 
flooding,  the  recent  droughts  in  areas  of 
the  country  are  all  fresh  in  our  minds. 
Particularly  fresh  in  my  own  mind  are 
the  almost  annual  spring  floods  in  the 
Big  Sandy,  the  Licking  River,  the  Ken- 
tuclcy  and  the  Ohio  River  Basins  affecting 
eastern  Kentucky. 

We  all  know  that  these  disasters  bring 
a  hardship  on  the  whole  community.  In 
rccosniticm  of  this  the  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  establishing  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  to  deal  with  dis- 
asters. However,  disasters,  when  they 
strike  a  community,  often  leave  the  chil- 
dren schoolless  as  well  as  homeless,  but 
more  important  in  connection  with  our 
considerations  here  today,  when  a  disas- 
ter strikes  a  community,  it  strikes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  financial  resources  of 
schools,  the  property  on  which  local 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  ob- 
tain their  school  revenues. 

A  community  in  repairing  itself  after 
a  disaster  with  the  emergency  services 
available  to  it  from  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and  State 
or  local  source^  can  rebuild  hemes,  clean 


up  the  streets  and  clear  away  up-rooted 
trees  but  it  takes  in  many  instances  sev- 
eral years  to  repair  a  tax  base,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  revenues  from  the  im- 
paired tax  base  are  lost  to  the  local  edu- 
cational process. 

A  property  tax  base  takes  two,  thrcp, 
four,  and  sometimes  more  years  to  re- 
build. In  the  meantime,  schools  need 
funds  to  operate.  Education  of  the 
young  cannot  wait  2,  3,  or  4  years  until 
the  community  can  afford  to  educate  iis 
children  again.  Education  must  con- 
tinue right  through  and  after  disaster 
without  a  lowering  of  qi;ality. 

In  recent  years,  when  hundreds  of 
communities  have  been  exerting  their 
strength  to  the  limit  in  order  to  main- 
tain adequate  educational  opportunities 
for  their  children,  they  have  placed 
themselves  under  a  heavy  burden  of 
debt:  they  have  mortgaged  their  future 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  Then, 
when  a  disaster  strikes,  not  only  are  the 
assets  which  they  mortgaged  gone,  but 
they  have  no  source  of  funds  with  which 
to  start  again — and  to  start  again  is  their 
only  choice. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  has  the  authority  id 
do  minor  or  temporary  repair  work  on 
schools.  Generally,  this  repair  amounts 
to  mr.keshift  temporary  buildings  which 
are  wholly  unfit  for  education.  Further, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  no 
authority  to  make  permanent  contribu- 
tions to  school  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  school  operations  or  to 
assume  more  than  minimal  operation. 
To  provide  for  quality  education  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which 
result  from  national  disasters  is  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Office  of  Education  the 
authority  to  contribute  funds  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  repair 
for  permanent  occupancy.  Further,  the 
Office  of  Education  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  provide  funds  to  assist  In  the 
operation  of  schools  for  a  limited  period 
of  time;  that  is.  until  the  school  can  get 
on  its  feet.    H.R.  9022  does  this. 

It  is  not  a  giveaway  bill.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  contain  safeguards  to 
make  sure  that  the  State  and  local 
communities  affected  by  disasters  will 
bear  to  the  maximum  extent  of  their 
ability  a  full  share  of  the  burden,  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  that  the  edu- 
cation of  children  in  the  areas  struck 
by  disa.sters  will  not  suffer  because  of 
unexpected  and  severe  strains  on  local 
government  finances.  Assistance  may 
not  be  granted  imless  the  Governor 
of  the  State  has  requested  the  President 
to  declare  an  area  a  disaster  area,  and 
the  President  has  made  a  finding  that 
the  area  should  be  declared  a  major 
disaster  area  and  that  emergency  assist- 
ance should  be  provided.  The  bill  con- 
tains the  further  requirement  that  the 
educational  program  be  at  the  same  level 
as  was  provided  in  the  school  district  in 
the  year  prior  to  the  disaster.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
granted  would  be  the  difference  between 
all  funds  reasonably  available  to  the 
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school  district  from  local  and  State 
funds,  proceeds  from  insurance,  and 
other  resources,  and  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing and  replacing  existing  school  facili- 
ties and  conducting  a  normal  education 
program. 

I  pointed  out  that  H.R.  'fl02^  would 
authorize  temporary  assistance  to  get 
the  educational  program  back  in  opera- 
tion, up  to  a  maximum  of  5  years,  and 
that  the  amounts  granted  for  the  last  3 
years  of  the  5-year  period  could  be  75, 
50  and  25  percent  respectively  of  the 
amounts  granted  to  local  educational 
agencies  the  first  year  in  v/hich  the 
disaster  occurred.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Office  of  Education  officials  that  this 
euthority  to  grant  funds  over  the  whole 
5-year  period  would  be  needed  only  in 
rare  instances,  where  the  disaster  is 
of  such  magnitude  and  severity  that  it 
seriously  affects  the  ability  of  a  local 
educational  agency  to  provide  adequate 
operating  revenues  for  a  period  of  years. 
Generally,  emergency  assistance  to  get 
the  schools  in  operation,  and  perhaps  for 
1  additional  year,  should  be  sufficient  to 
meet  most  of  the  major  problems. 

In  the  20th  century,  we  can  no  longer 
say  that  a  disaster  in  northern  Indiana 
is  not  the  concern  of  the  whole  Nation. 
For,  with  the  mobility  of  the  American 
public,  any  individual,  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  high  quality  education  for  one 
year  as  a  result  of  a  disaster,  moving  to 
California,  New  York  or  Florida  affects 
the  community  in  which  he  resides  and 
it  is  the  concern  of  his  new  community. 
This  bill  is  not  a  measure  to  assist  only 
communities  in  which  disasters  occur, 
but  this  bill  is  designed  to  assist  every 
community  in  the  Nation  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  affected  by  a  major 
disaster.   ' 

Other  aspects  of  the  legislation  de- 
serve our  fuU  and  complete  support. 
The  legislation  would  eliminate  hard- 
ships imposed  on  school  districts  which 
had  pending  construction  projects  and 
sound  resei-vations  under  Public  Law 
815  which  were  halted  inequitably  by  the 
base  closing  announcement  of  Novem- 
ber 19.  In  this  respect  six  school  districts 
are  affected  and  the  legislation  would 
remedy  these  inequities. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would  re- 
move the  discrimination  now  existing  in 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  school 
districts  with  enrollments  exceeding 
35,000  pupils.  In  such  school  districts, 
instead  of  the  normal  3 -percent  eligibility 
factor,  6  percent  is  required  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  This  bill  would  make  uni- 
form to  all  school  districts  the  3-per- 
cent eligibility  factor. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  com- 
mittee gave  these  proposals  thorough 
consideration.  We  felt  that  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  all  the  school  districts  in 
the  country,  both  large  and  small,  we 
should  lower  the  eligibility  requirement 
insofar  as  Federal  connection  was  con- 
cerned from  6  to  3  percent,  that  school 
districts  affected  by  major  disasters 
justified  more  meaningful  Federal  assist- 


ance, and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  honor  its  moral  commitment  to 
school  districts  embarking  on  construc- 
tion pi-ojects  because  of  federally  con- 
nected children,  notwithstanding  the 
November  19  base  closing  announcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  depart 
from  the  subject  matter  at  hand  for  a 
brief  moment.  On  April  11  of  this  year. 
President  Johnson  signed  the  Elemen- 
tai-y  and  Secondai-y  Education  Act  of 
1965  into  law.  Upon  signing  this  historic 
bill,  he  stated: 

No  law  I  have  signed  or  wUl  ever  sign 
meaiLs  more  to  the  future  of  America. 

Last  week,  this  body  passed  a  bill  ap- 
propriating funds  for  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  to  be  commended  for 
their  close  scrutiny  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law  and  their  fine  recommendations 
which  in  general  are  commendable  and 
show  excellent  judgment  of  the  Nation's 
needs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  to  my  way  of  thmking,  the  reduc- 
tion from  $25  to  $17  million  for  strength- 
ening State  departments  of  education  is 
a  great  mistake.  The  other  body  is  now 
considering  the  appropriations  for  this 
law  and  I  hope  they  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  full  $25  million,  and  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  why  I  think  they 
should. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
duced the  amount  of  funds  for  title  V, 
"Strengthening  State  Departments  of 
Education,"  because  the  program  can  be 
in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  this  would 
be  entirely  acceptable.  But  the  States 
and  the  Office  of  Education,  realizing  the 
importance  of  this  measure,  have  been 
working  at  a  tremendous  rate  to  get 
these  programs  off  the  ground. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the 
law,  the  State  agencies  provided  staff 
and  other  resources  to  engage  in  plan- 
ning activities  for  the  new  program. 
Moreover,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
developed  streamlined  procedures  for 
grant  approvals,  and  the  States  now 
have  applications  in  draft  form  and  will 
submit  concrete  proposals  as  soon  as  the 
Congress  appropriates  the  funds.  The 
normal  leadtime  associated  with  new 
programs  has  been  substantially  reduced 
and  the  States  are  ready  to  go.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  total  funds 
requested  can  be  effectively  and  efficient- 
ly expended. 

The  effect  of  the  reduction  will  be  to 
burden  those  large  States  with  heavy 
concentrations  of  educationally  deprived 
children  that  have  the  greatest  need  for 
the  statewide  leadership  and  services 
provided  under  this  bill.  In  addition, 
smaller  States  which  lack  administra- 
tive capacity  to  administer  effectively 
other  programs  of  the  act  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  States  desperately 
need  the  entire  $25  million  and  are  ready 
to  spend  it  on  meaningful  programs  to 
sti-engthen  American  education.  They 
need  the  money  to  build  the  balanced, 
professional,  high-quality  staff  that  we 
must  have  to  insure  the  best  education 
for  all  our  children. 


I  hope  the  other  body  carefully  ex- 
amines the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  in  the  Implementation  of  this 
bill  and  decides  to  restore  the  full  $25 
million.  And  I  hope,  further,  that  the 
bill  that  emerges  from  conference  will 
support  this  restoration. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  record  my  full  support  for  H.R.  9022 
because  it  corrects  two  defects  in  existing 
aid-to-education  legislation. 

First,  it  permits  the  use  of  funds  under 
Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress,  to  recon- 
struct school  facilities  destroyed  as  the 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  and  authorizes 
the  use  of  funds  under  Public  Law  874  to 
help  operate  such  schools.  These  provi- 
sions have  all  the  built-in  protections  of 
the  procedures  long  established  for  ex- 
tending Federal  disaster  aid.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  requirement  of  maxi- 
mum State  and  local  efforts  to  deal  with 
these  problems  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance. 

I  think  these  amendments  are  a  major 
improvement  in  the  scope  of  Federal  dis- 
aster aid. 

The  other  major  purpose  of  this  bill — 
aside  from  easing  the  effect  of  military 
base  closings  on  school  construction  al- 
ready in  progress — is  to  eliminate  an  un- 
fortunate and  unjustified  discrimination 
in  Federal  impact  aid  for  schools  which 
was  directed  against  city  school  districts. 
Public  Law  874  requires  a  school  district 
to  have  at  least  3  percent  of  federally 
connected  students  in  the  public  schools 
in  order  to  receive  aid  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  This  re- 
quirement applies  to  all  school  districts 
except  those  having  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  excess  of  35,000  pupils,  which 
must  have  a  minimum  of  6  percent  of 
federaUy  connected  pupils.  There  is  no 
reason  for  this  distinction,  which  elimi- 
nates a  number  of  our  large  cities  from 
eligibility  for  impact  aid. 

Our  large  cities,  as  we  are  all  av/are, 
are  experiencing  increasing  difficulties  in 
dealing  vnth  a  wide  rangeof  complex  so- 
cial, economic,  and  purely  physical  prob- 
lems. Educational  needs  rate  a  high 
priority  for  action  in  all  of  our  cities, 
where  the  costs  tend  to  be  higher  and  the 
problems  more  complicated,  and  it  is  in- 
excusable that  they  should  suffer  any  dis- 
cilmination  in  the  allocation  of  Federal 
aid  to  schools.  This  bill  corrects  an  ob- 
vious flaw  in  the  federally  impacted  areas 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  <^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  81st  Congress  had 
the  foresight  to  pass  legislation  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  for  local  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activity. 
Public  Law  874  has  gone  far  toward  re- 
lieving the  extra  responsibilities  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts by  Federal  impact. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther the  goals  of  this  farsighted  measure 
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by  making  the  criteria  for 
uniform  for  ail  the  school  districts 
Nation. 

The  existing  act  requires 
tricts  with  enrollment 
pupils  to  have  at  least  6  peijcent 
students  with  federally  connected 
ents  in  order  for  the  school 
for  assistance. 

The  eligibility  requiremeni 
districts   where  the  enrollment 
than  35,000  is  3  percent.     Ir 
diCFerence  in  eligibility  requi 
criminates  against  the  chil(lren 
major  cities. 

When  Public  Law  874 
enacted,  most  impacted  school 
were  rural — none  of  the  larg^ 
affected  by  Federal  activity, 
longer  the  case. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute 
on  federally  Impacted  ar 
that  the  schools  in  many  ol 
centers    are    now    feeling 
brought  on  by  Federal  activil 

In  as  many  as  12  large  sch  )ol 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  scpool 
ment  is  the  result  of  Federa 
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payers  in  these  12  large  citic  i 
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Federal  Government  has 
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As  the  law  now  stands, 
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Angeles,  for  example,  have  nc 
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Let  me  repeat,  more  thai 
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Only  12  percent  of  the  schjwl 
in  the  entire  country  have 
students   as   a  total 
number,  then,  can  cause  a 
ship  when  we  are  trying  to 
best  education  possible. 

We  must  consider  that 
additional  cost  to  the 
ment  resulting  from  a  unifcirm 
3  percent  is  between  $9  and 
depending  on  the  eligibility 
City. 

Clearly  $9  to  $18  million 
tial  amount  of  money,   bu; 
enough — and  it  is  hard  to  injagme 
is  enough — to  justify   the 
principle  presently  written 
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to  obtain  the  same  Federa 
from  which  similar  but 
can  and  do  benefit. 

It  seems  most  hypocritical 
criminate  by  law  against 
assistance  merely  in  order  t< 
dollars.    I,   for  one,  find 
completely  inequitable. 

With  the  enactment  of  impacted 
legislation.  Congress  did  ju  itice 
schools  which  were  educating 
dren  of  Federal  employees 
men. 
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rolled in  schools — but  this  was  only 
partial  justice. 

Some  districts  have  not  benefited  from 
tills  correction. 

Let  us  continue  the  work  of  the  81st 
Congress  and  extend  justice  to  all  school 
districts  in  the  Nation. 

Let  us  indicate  to  the  people  that  we 
vigilantly  support  equality  among  all  our 
citizens  and  let  us  demonstrate  our  firm 
commitment  to  the  eradication  of  any 
inequities  which  result  in  educational 
hardship  for  our  children. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  POAGEl. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  only  to  commend 
the  committee  for  what  I  think  is  an 
excellent  job  in  dealing  with  a  difficult 
problem.  I  think  the  committee  has 
sought  to  do  justice  both  to  those  areas 
which  have  suffered  from  natural  calam- 
ities and  to  those  areas  which  have  suf- 
fered an  economic  calamity  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
closing  of  defense  bases.  It  has  been 
hard  to  work  this  problem  out  so  that 
equity  was  done  without  being  overgen- 
erous  at  one  point  and  xmfair  at  an- 
other. 

The  subcommittee  and  in  particular 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins] 
has  devoted  a  great  many  hours  of  work 
trj'ing  to  bring  about  an  equitable  dispo- 
sition of  this  matter.  As  one  of  those 
who  was  involved  and  as  one  whose  dis- 
trict is  suffering  a  loss  by  the  closing  of 
James  Connally  Air  Force  Base,  I  think 
he  has  done  an  excellent  job  and  I  com- 
mend him  and  hope  the  House  will  sup- 
poi't  the  v.hole  program  without  any  kind 
of  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPuKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan   [Ml*.   Wn,LlAM  D.  FORDl. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tills  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  as  the  result  of  hearings 
that  started  in  Mr.  Pericins'  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  back  in  May  of  this  year.  At  that 
time  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
PerkinsI  exercising  the  foresight  which 
has  brought  liim  into  the  forefront  in 
the  field  of  education  in  this  country  and 
certainly  in  the  89th  Congiess,  wliich 
President  Johnson  has  referred  to  as  "the 
education  Congress"  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  lock  to  the  future  of  not  only 
those  programs  that  have  been  conceived 
and  brought  into  being  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  but  in  improving  on- 
going programs  that  have  had  some  life 
prior  to  the  89th  Congress. 

Public  Laws  815  and  874,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  impacted  aid  legisla- 
tion, have  been  with  lis  for  some  time 
and  have  had  considei-able  experience  on 
wliich  to  draw. 

The  people  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  the  hearings  held  by  Mr. 
Pehkins,  and  the  subcommittee  were 
calling  upon  this  experience.  There  were 
people  who  have  functioned  with  both  of 
these  public  acts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 


The  bill,  H.R.  9022,  was  prepared  and 
Introduced  by  me  after  we  had  been  in 
the  hearings  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  our  chairman.  I  want  at  this 
time  to  tliank  him  publicly  for  the  op- 
portunity he  has  afforded  me  as  a  new- 
comer to  this  Congress  to  participate  in 
the  activities  of  his  committee  and  par- 
ticularly to  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce the  bill  in  its  final  form  from 
tlie  committee. 

Tlie  bill  really  has  four  principal  paris 
and  they  reaUy  are  all  part  of  tlie  so- 
called  remedy  or  suggested  changes  to 
ongoing  programs. 

First,  of  comse,  is  the  change  in  the 
school  construction  program  for  Im- 
pacted aid  in  disaster  areas,  areas  that 
in  effect  are  suffering  from  the  impact 
of  natmal  or  terrible  disasters  whether 
they  be  brought  on  by  nature  or  war  or 
some  other  cause. 

It  provides  for  permanent  replacement 
of  school  facilities  which  are  destroyed 
or  damaged  in  such  a  disaster,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  temporary  replace- 
ment which  now  takes  place  imder  other 
legislation. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  provides  for 
emergency  operation  of  school  districts 
which  are  faced  with  financial  problems 
resulting  from  such  a  disaster.  This 
emergency  operation  will  continue  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years.  Tliis  rep- 
resents a  modification  of  Public  Law  874. 
The  emergency  operation  would  apply 
equally  to  public  and  nonpublic  school 
students,  provided  that  the  emergency 
school  facilities  were  provided  in  a  pub- 
lic school  facihty  and  all  of  the  equip- 
ment and  materials  purchased  with  the 
emergency  funds  remained  in  and  were 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  is  schocl 
construction  in  those  areas  where  school 
construction  is  imderway  and  where  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  announced 
the  closing  of  certain  military  establish- 
ments which  would  have  the  effect  of 
removing  these  school  districts  from 
eligibility  for  continued  Federal  pay- 
ments. The  school  districts  in  question 
have  already  imdertaken  construction 
programs  in  reliance  upon  the  Federal 
Government's  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance, and  to  remove  this  financial  as- 
sistance would  in  fact  jeopardize  their 
programs.  In  one  instance,  for  ex- 
ample, an  obsolete  school  building  has 
been  destroyed  in  reliance  upon  its  re- 
placement by  funds  which  would  have 
been  forthcoming  had  the  base  closing 
not  been  announced. 

The  fourth  and  final  part  of  the  bill  is 
the  part  which  will  bring  equity  to  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  throughout  the 
country.  As  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell]  so  aptly  explained  in 
speaking  on  the  floor  today,  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  funds,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  largest  school  districts  In  the  coun- 
try. We  would  change  the  eligibility 
formula  so  that  all  of  the  school  districts 
in  the  United  States  would  be  treated 
with  exactly  the  same  formula  compu- 
tation; that  Is  to  say,  that  a  school  dis- 
trict having  federally  Imposed  Impact 
on  the  school  district  of  3  percent  or 
more  of  the  school  population  would  be- 
come eligible  for  funds. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  H.R.  9022  would  expand 
the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  public 
school  systems  affected  by  major  disas- 
ters. Under  the  provisions  of  these  sec- 
lions,  the  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  OfBce 
of  Education  upon  the  finding  of  a  need 
therefore  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  could  make  avail- 
able funds  which  have  been  previously 
appropriated  for  the  operation  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  so  that  school  facil- 
ities could  be  repaired,  restored  or  re- 
built immediately  following  floods, 
droughts,  fires,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
storms  or  other  such  catastrophes  as 
were  declared  major  disasters  by  the 
President  through  the  machinery  already 
set  up  for  this  purpose  in  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning. 

The  legislation  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  assure  that  the  assistance  pro- 
vided will  not  allow  for  there  to  be  any 
lessened  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school 
community  m  its  financing  from  local 
and  State  resources  a  restoration  and 
resumption  of  normal  school  operations 
following  the  disaster.  In  this  respect 
the  legislation  contemplates  that  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  school 
district  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying those  abnoimal  costs  in  placing 
the  school  facilities  at  the  same  operat- 
ing level  that  existed  prior  to  the  dis- 
aster and  also  enable  the  resumption  of 
the  full  school  program  during  that  pe- 
riod following  the  disaster  in  wliich  the 
property  tax  base  of  the  community  may 
have  been  impaired  by  the  catastrophe. 

In'  this  connection  the  following  con- 
ditions^fc|cedent  to  the  furnishing  of 
construc^^k^^^^^ce  are  required  by 
the  legisl; 

First.  Adi 
of  tlie  Office' 
that  the  school 
declared  by  the 
disaster  area  undl 
U.S.C.  1855  warra' 
ance  by  the  Federa' 

Second.  That    thi 
State   in   which   the^ 
agency  is  located  cer' 
disaster  assistance  a 
surance  of  the  expendit' 
or  local    agency   fun^ 
or  similar  purposes  wi 
disaster ; 

Third.  That  the  schoi 
question  have  been  destro: 
damaged  as  a  result  of 

Fourth.  That  the  local 
ing  a  reasonable  tax  effort 
ing  due  diligence  in  avail 
other  financial  assistance 
the  replacement  or  restoral 
facilities; 

Fifth.  That  the  local  agency  Hbes  not 
have  sufficient  funds  available  to  it  from 
State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources 
and  from  the  benefits  of  insurance  to 
provide  the  minimum  school  facilities 
needed  for  the  restoration  or  replace- 
ment of  the  facilities  in  question; 

Sixth.  That  the  local  school  agency 
has  complied  with  section  7(a)  (3)  of 
Public  Law  874  subsequently  discussed 
in  this  analysis. 

Procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  local 
educational  agency  in  applying  for  the 
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disaster  assistance  call  for  submission  of 
applications  to  the  Commissioner 
thiough  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency. 

With  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  both  for  construction 
and  school  operation  purposes,  appro- 
priations are  authorized  and  further,  au- 
thority is  granted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  pending  ap- 
propriations for  disaster  aid,  to  use  funds 
appropriated  for  the  other  provisions  of 
Public  Laws  874  and  815  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  connection  with  the  assistance  to  be 
provided  for  the  operation  of  schools  af- 
fected by  disaster  the  following  condi- 
tions must  be  met : 

First.  A  determination  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  that 
the  local  public  school  district  was  in  an 
area  declared  by  the  President  to  be  a 
major  disaster  area  under  the  provisions 
of  42  U.S.C.  1855  warranting  disaster  as- 
sistance by  the  Federal  Government; 

Second.  Tiiat  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  local  educational 
agency  is  located  certify  tlie  need  for 
disaster  assistance  and  has  given  assur- 
ance of  the  expendituie  of  State  funds  or 
local  agency  funds  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  the  disaster; 

Third.  That  the  local  educational 
agency  is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort 
and  is  exercising  due  diligence  in  avail- 
ing iLself  of  other  available  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  operation  of  its  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  program ; 

Fourth.  That  to  the  extent  that  the 
operation  of  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  school  attendance 
area  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency  has  been  disrupted  or  impaued  by 
such  disaster,  the  local  public  educa- 
tional agency  has  made  provision  for 
the  conduct  of  educational  programs 
under  pubUc  auspices  and  administration 
in  which  children  enrolled  in  such  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools 
may  attend  and  participate — section  7 
(a)(3)  PubUcLaw874; 

Fifth.  That  the  additional  assistance 
provided  local  school  districts  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  not  greater  than  a  5- 
year  period  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  President  determines  such 
area  suffered  a  major  disaster ; 

Sixth.  That  the  amount  provided  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  deemed  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  such  agency  with  all 
funds  available  to  it  to  provide  a  level 
of  education  equivalent  to  that  main- 
tained in  the  schools  in  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  major  disaster,  together 
with  any  additional  funds  required  for 
such  local  public  school  agency  to  pro- 
vide educational  services  to  students  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  also  adversely  affected  by  the 
disaster; 

Seventh.  That  amounts  provided  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fiscal  years 
^all  not  exceed  75  percent,  50  percent, 
and  25  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
amount  so  provided  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  following  such  determination. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  legislation 
makes  suitable  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  children  attending 
private  schools  affected  by  the  .same  dis- 
aster.   It  is,  of  course,  Impossible  to  de- 


termine the  conditions  which  will  exist 
under  emergencies  created  by  a  flood, 
tornado,  earthquake,  fire,  or  other 
catastrophe.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  to  provide  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  those 
suspects  of  a  local  district's  plan  which 
are  designed  to  assure  the  continued 
education  of  all  children  in  the  area 
served  by  the  school  district,  during  the 
period  of  emergency — irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  such  children  are  en- 
rolled in  public  or  private  schools. 
Where  public  school  facilities  are  dam- 
aged or  are  otherwise  inadequate  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  cliildren,  the  local 
school  district  would  provide  for  the 
rental  or  lease  of  public  or  other  un- 
damaged facilities  to  accommodate 
teachers  and  pubils  from  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  during  the  period  of  adjust- 
ment from  the  disaster. 

In  this  respect  Federal  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  supplement  all  other  funds 
available  to  provide  a  level  of  education 
equivalent  to  that  maintained  in  the 
schools  of  such  local  public  school  agency 
during  the  last  full  fiscal  year  prior  to 
tile  occurrence  of  the  major  disaster,  tak- 
ing mto  account  the  additional  cost  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  local  public 
school  district  to  provide  teachers,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  in  an  expanded 
school  program  to  accommodate  private 
school  students  whose  school  operations 
were  impaired  or  entirely  disi-upted  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster. 

The  legislation  does  not  authorize  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  any  private  school  or  insti- 
tution. All  programs  assisted  with  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  sections  are  under  public  auspices 
and  control.  Equipment,  supphes,  and 
materials  acquired  by  such  agency  with 
Federal  funds  are  the  property  of  the 
local  public  school  agency. 

Information  suppUed  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  indicates  that  expenditures 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  for 
replacing  with  temporai'y  facilities  and 
for  repairing  and  equipping  school  build- 
ings destroyed  by  disaster  varies  from 
year  to  year  but  has  averaged  approxi- 
mately $750,000  a  year  for  each  of  the 
past  5  years.  The  provisions  of  the  re- 
ported bill  authorize  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  permanent  rather  than 
temporary  facilities  for  buildings  that 
were  destroyed  and  to  provide  current 
operating  expenses  for  a  5 -year  period  on 
a  reduced  basis  each  year.  In  addition, 
this  legislation  authorizes  provision  in 
the  public  schools  of  facilities  and  oper- 
ating costs  for  children  from  nonpublic 
schools  affected  by  the  disaster.  Under 
the  somewhat  broadened  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  over  that  now  held  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  the 
Office  of  Education  estimates  that  the 
annual  average  cost  of  the  disaster  pro- 
vision would  be  between  $1,250,000  and 
$1,500,000  annually. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
to  Public  Law  815  which  provides  that, 
in  determining  the  payments  to  be  made 
a  local  educational  agency  under  Public 
Law  815,  the  Commissioner  would  disre- 
gard the  announcement  made  Novem- 
ber 19.  1964,  of  a  decrease  in  or  a  cessa- 
tion of  Federal  activities  in  certain  areas 
and  shall  carry  out  such  act  as  if  such 
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announcement  had  not 
provision  will  only  affect 
districts  which  had  made 
aration  for  the  constructfcn 
cilities  in  reliance  upon  the 
to  which  they  had  been 
notice  of  entitlement 
sions  of  Public  Law  815 
tent  were  committed  to 
of   such   facilities 
base  closing  armounceme^t 
ber  19,  1964. 

In  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  Education  it 
that  only  six  school  districts 
volved  in  school  construct!  in 
lie  Law  815  at  the  time  of 
ing  announcement  of  November 
The  following  is  a  brief  a 
school  district: 

First.  Nebraska: 
School  District:    The 
result  in  no  schoolchildren 
with  the  military  installat  ion 
Construction  had  advanced 
where  it  was  in  the 
allow  it  to  be  completed, 
no  effect  on  this  situation. 

Second.  Truax  Air 
Sun  Prairie  School  District 
approximately  $85,465  to 
ervations  to  the  school 
prior  to  the  November  19 
and  involving  constructior 
tary  school  and  the  equippini 
school. 

Third  and  fourth.  Con4ally 
Base  at  Waco 
for  each  of  two  school  districts 

Fifth.  Glasgow  Air  Forcp 
School  district  received  i 
$153,000  from  an  original 
$295,000. 

Sixth.  Amarillo  School 
received  a  reduction  of 
$15,000  as  a  result  of 
announcement. 

In  summary,  total  estitnated 
section  3  derived  from 
mation  is  $295,465. 

Section  4  of  the  bill 
3(c)  of  Public  Law  874  bv 
paragraph     (3>.      The 
amendment  is  to  eliminate 
requirement  imposed  on  tpose 
cational  agencies  where 
exceeds  35,000  pupils  in 
tendance  that  there  be 
cent  federally  connected 
der  to  be  eligible  for 
eligibility   requirement 
tricts  where  the  average 
ance  is  less  than  35,000 
Thus  the  effect  of  the 
determine  school  district 
the  basis  of  the  3-percen: 
instances. 

The  estimated  cost  of 
eligibility  requirement  forf 
Ing  more  than  35,000  pipils 
present  6  percent  to  3  pfrcent 
posed  in  section  4  is  $9.6 
school  districts  not  counting 
City  and  is  $18.6  million 
if  New  York  City  is  included 
tion  from  the  U.S.  Office 
indicates  that  New  York 
borderline    of    eligibility, 
slightly  over  or  slightly 
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percent  factor.  Of  the  12  districts  which 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  indicates 
could  be  affected  by  this  amendment, 
only  Los  Angeles  has  made  a  recent  sur- 
vey. The  Office  of  Education  advises 
that  it  is  possible  that  some  other  large 
countywide  or  similar  districts  that  do 
not  include  major  cities  may  be  eligible 
but  that  data  is  not  now  available. 

Cities  probably  affected  by  this  pro- 
vision are:  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dade  County. 
Fla.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Richmond.  Va.;  Memphis, 
Term.:  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  New  York, 
N.Y.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  modest 
sums  authorized  to  be  expended  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation  there  is  a 
great  need  for  it.  Every  year  great 
hardships  are  imposed  upon  areas  af- 
fected by  flooding,  windstorms,  fire, 
earthquakes,  which  do  not  affect  to  a 
substantial  degree  large  areas  of  the 
Nation  but,  nevertheless.  Imposed  such 
hardships  on  some  areas  as  to  make  im- 
possible the  provision  of  adequate  school 
programs.  In  such  instarices  the  lives 
of  many  children  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected in  an  immeasurable  but  serious 
degree.  In  nearly  all  of  these  instances, 
a  school  district  affected  by  the  disaster 
has  already  established  an  operating 
budget  and  has  no  emergency  funds 
available  to  it  to  put  facilities  back  into 
operation.  Even  though  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  under  existing  law 
has  the  authority  to  do  minor  or  tem- 
porary repair  work  on  schools,  this 
amounts  in  most  instances  to  the  use  of 
makeshift,  temporary  buildings  unsuited 
for  education  purposes  and  absolutely 
no  authority  exists  to  make  permanent 
contributions  to  school  systems  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  normal  school  operat- 
ing level.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
the  quality  ot  educational  programs 
available  prior  to  the  disaster. 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  is  designed 
to  allow  school  districts  assistance  un- 
der Public  Law  815  notwithstanding  the 
base-closing  announcement  of  November 
19.  It  would  only  affect  six  school  dis- 
tricts with  respect  to  facilities  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  notifications  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  of  approval  and 
reservation  of  funds  under  Public  Law 
815.  On  the  basis  of  these  notifications 
the  six  school  districts  involved  had  en- 
tered into  various  arrangements  includ- 
ing the  execution  of  contracts,  the  is- 
suarice  of  bonds,  and  even  in  one  case 
demolished  an  obsolete  structure.  If  sec- 
tion 3  is  not  enacted  these  school  dis- 
tricts will  find  it  difficult  to  readjust  in 
the  face  of  a  withdrawal  of  expected  Fed- 
eral assistance.  This  section  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  keep  faith  with  these  school  districts 
under  these  unusual  circumstances. 

The  cost  of  assisting  these  six  districts 
in  meeting  their  obligations  is  a  miniscule 
investment  when  weighted  against  the 
return:  restored  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  quality  edu- 
cation. The  total  sum  is  only  $295,465, 
but  to  voters  and  property  owners  who 
have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  who 
have  supported  full  capacity  bonding  the 


loss  of  promised  Federal  aid  will  be  a 
significant  financial  blow. 

Moreover,  school  construction  is  but 
one  of  the  numerous  burdens  that  fall 
ui>on  communities  that  are  suddenly 
forced  to  adjust  to  the  presence  of  a 
military  establishment.  The  commu- 
nity must  also  adjust  its  planning,  its 
utilities,  and  its  services  to  accommodate 
the  ba.se. 

By  helping  a  community  to  cope  with 
the  economic  upheaval  that  follows  the 
closing  of  a  military  base,  the  Govern- 
ment will  demonstrate  its  concern  for  the 
community's  problems  and  its  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  its  commitments. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  9022  does  not  enunci- 
ate any  new  policies.  It  does  not  set  new 
precedents,  nor  does  it  broach  the  per- 
plexing and  multifaceted  problems  that 
attend  the  cessation  of  various  Federal 
activities  throughout  the  country.  Sec- 
tion 3  is  of  narrow  scope.  It  will  alTect 
only  six  school  districts,  but  it  will  show 
the  Nation  that  when  communities  un- 
dertake obligations  in  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  the  Federal  Government 
those  promises  will  be  honored.  It  it  be- 
trays this  trust,  this  Congress,  which  has 
done  so  very  much  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove American  education,  will  have  dealt 
a  crippling  blow  tc  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  joint  responsibilty  upon  which 
the  success  of  its  efforts  depends. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
how  much  we  are  now  spending,  how 
much  the  taxpayers  are  paying,  under 
the  impacted  area  school  legislation? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  total 
expenditure  perhaps  can  be  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  present  cost  is 
approximately  $50  million  for  Pulic  L?\v 
815  this  fiscal  year,  and  as  I  imderstand 
it,  approximately  $332  million  for  Public 
Law  874. 

Mr.  BOW.  How  much  will  this  bill 
increase  the  amount  we  are  now  spend- 
ing? What  will  be  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  2  minutes 
additional. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  With  re- 
spect to  disaster  relief,  that  is  not  a 
precisely  predictable  thing  because  we 
cannot  predict  the  extent  to  which  we 
will  experience  natural  disasters  during 
a  year. 

CuiTently,  for  the  construction  of 
temporary  school  facilities  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  disaster  we  are  expending 
about  $750,000  per  year. 

Calling  upon  the  experience  of  the 
several  years  immediately  last  past,  if 
we  had  had  this  legislation  in  effect  v  c 
would  have  expended  about  $1,250,000 
or  perhaps  $1,500,000,  as  contrasted  with 
the  $750,000  we  did  spend. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  in  the  case  of  this  legislation  we 
will  be  buying  permanent  replacement 
for  the  buildings  which  are  destroyed  by 
natural  disasters,  whereas  the  leg'sia- 
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tion  now  on  the  books  merely  provides 
for  stopgap  construction,  for  temporary 
buildings  and  what  have  you,  that  really 
do  not  serve  the  pmpose  of  guaranteeing 
continuity  of  quality  education. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fui'ther.  assuming  a  disaster  strikes 
a  community,  making  it  eligible  for 
these  funds,  how  would  the  community 
secure  the  funds?  Would  the  President 
request  funds  and  the  Congress  make 
appropriations  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  bill 
authoiizes  the  expenditure  of  f imds  from 
those  funds  already  appropriated  for  the 
operation  of  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874  in  any  fiscal  year.  The  appli- 
cation would  be  made  by  the  local  school 
agency.  Rrst,  they  would  have  to  be  in 
a  disaster  area,  decreed  to  be  a  disaster 
area  pursuant  to  the  Federal  statutes; 
and,  second,  the  Governor  of  that  State 
woiUd  have  to  indicate  that  this  was  in 
fact  a  disaster  area,  and  to  indicate  that 
local  and  State  funds  were  being  ex- 
pended to  meet  the  problem. 

Thiid,  the  amount  of  money  advanced 
would  be  the  difference  between  that 
available  from  local-State  and  State 
funds  plus  insurance  and  the  amount 
actually  needed  to  get  the  school  system 
going  again.  Application  would  be  made 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  be 
authorized  either  to  advance  funds  or 
to  repay  funds  advanced  from  some 
other  source. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.'iU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  I  may  inquire  fmther, 
the  gentleman's  statement  was  that  uu- 
der  the  disaster  situation  the  funds  are 
taken  from  the  regular  appropriation 
and  from  the  amount  already  appropri- 
ated. Does  that  mean  we  woiild  then 
be  reducing  the  regular  program  and  we 
might  find  a  situation  where  a  disaster 
program  would  take  so  much  of  the  funds 
that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  funds 
to  take  care  of  the  regular  program  for 
the  regular  impacted  areas? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  say 
it  is  possible  we  would  reduce  the  amoimt 
of  funds  appropriated  and  available  to 
the  extent  that  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  the  fund  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  docs  not  mean  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  that  we  will  de- 
prive a  school  district  of  the  regular 
funds  for  Public  Laws  815  and  874  even 
though  we  may  temporarily  authorize 
the  use  of  some  of  those  fimds  to  take 
caie  of  the  emergency  disaster  situation. 
Under  most  any  conceivable  situation  the 
use  of  these  funds  could  be  timely  re- 
placed with  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion before  they  would  be  required  to 
fund  regular  Public  Law  815  and  874 
applications. 


Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  the  appropriation 
would  be  for  the  disaster  areas  or  the 
regular  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  Is  for  the  disaster 
areas. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  no  funds  would  be 
available  to  the  disaster  area  until  the 
supplemental  is  submitted  and  funds 
are  appropriated.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  not  correct. 
The  bill  expressly  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  Public  Law  874  fimds  to 
take  care  of  the  disaster  situation  and 
later  on  those  fuilds  are  to  be  appro- 
priated and  reimburse  the  874  funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  that  mean  this 
would  be  within  the  $80  million  author- 
ization limitation  that  you  now  have 
for  the  disaster  areas? 

Mr.  PERKINS.     That  is  not  the  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BELL.    I  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I 
ask  someone  on  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  this  action?  Out  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  we  just 
increased  authorizations  for  emergency 
and  disaster  relief  to  $80  milUon — $100 
million  for  this  fiscal  year  and  $80  mil- 
Uon starting  next  fiscal  year.  Now,  is  it 
not  true  funds  used  for  this  purpose 
under  this  legislation  come  out  of  that 
authorized  amount? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  not  the  case. 
We  expressly  provide  for  an  additional 
authorization  for  .emergency  school 
disaster  funds  as  an  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  815. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  what  amount? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  do  not  specify  any 
amount,  because  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict a  disaster  much  less  its  cost.  How- 
ever, based  upon  average  annual  costs 
experienced  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  we  do  not  expect  in  the  long 
run  for  them  to  exceed  $1.5  million  on 
the  average. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  it  is  an  open  end 
authorization? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  but  it 
is  generally  imderstood  it  will  be  a  rela- 
tively small  amount. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A     DOTTBLB     STANDA*D 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  double  standard  in  the  defi- 
nition which  some  Members  apply  to  the 
term  "home  rule." 

I  refer  to  the  inconsistency  of  many 
now  iu"ging  extraordinary  legislative  pro- 
cedure to  enact  so-called  "home  rule" 
for  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 


while  at  the  same  time  ignoring  the 
fundamental  right  to  self-government  of 
the  people  of  the  50  States. 

Last  week  the  White  Hotise  sought  to 
coerce  the  House  regarding  "home  rule" 
for  the  District  Just  yesterday  on  the 
TV  program  "Face  the  Nation"  Martin 
Luther  King  inferred  it  might  be  District 
rule  or  District  riots.  Strangely,  how- 
ever, this  administration  remains  indif- 
ferent to  the  many  pending  proposals 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  preserve  for  the  people  of  the 
various  States  the  right  to  determine  the 
structure  of  their  own  legislatures. 

This  rijght.  so  historically  basic  to  the 
process  of  representative  goverrmient  in 
this  country,  was  destroyed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Cotirt's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cree of  Jime  15, 1964. 

Much  like  the  slogan  "home  rule,"  the 
slogan  "one-man,  one-vote"  is  mislead- 
ing. Confronted  by  the  action  of  the 
judicial  branch  and  the  inaction  of  the 
Executive,  it  remains  for  the  Congress, 
despite  the  reluctance  of  the  powers  that 
be  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
protect  not  slogans,  but  the  substance 
of  representative  government.  If  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  expected  to  re- 
spond to  the  clamor  of  those  calling  for 
self-government  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, then  let  these  "home  rule"  advo- 
cates also  recognize  the  right  of  om-  sov- 
ereign States  to  apportion  their  legisla- 
tures. Many  of  us  strongly  •  believe  in 
local  self-government  but  how  can  we 
close  our  eyes  to  one  problem  and,  at  the 
same  time,  embrace  another? 

The  President  last  week  in  an  ill-ad- 
vised statement  declared  that  time  is 
ruiming  out  and  "the  clock  is  ticking" 
regarding  demands  for  District  "home 
rule." 

This  sense  of  urgency  regarding  Dis- 
trict "home  rule"  would  have  more  ap- 
peal if  the  President  also  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  need  for  immediate  action 
to  preserve  the  right  of  legislative  self- 
determination  in  the  several  States.  Can 
it  be  said  that  the  interest  of  "home 
rule"  supporters  apparently  stops  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

I  respectfully  urge  the  proponents  of 
"home  rule"  and  all  others  who  are  truly 
interested  in  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government  to  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  States,  upon  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  voters,  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Ma.LER]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not bring  you  anything  new  or  tell  you 
anything  new  about  the  very  success- 
ful flight  of  Gemini  5,  but  I  felt  it  would 
be  fitting  and  that  something  should  be 
In  the  Record  this  morning  showing 
that  the  Congress  is  officially  apprised  of 
what  has  taken  place. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  day  we  see  this 
committee  of  ours  raising  another  build- 
ing block,  in  the  edifice  of  effort,  dili- 
gence, and  devotion  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can education,  which  has  l>een  so  historic 
in  the  record  of  our  committee  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  from  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  I  find  this  a 
most  welcome  and  meaningful  4^y  lie- 
cause  this  legislation,  by  its  provisions, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  children  or 
schools  of  the  great  city  of  New  York  to 
particii>ate  along  with  all  other  children 
in  all  other  schools  in  the  benefits  of  the 
impacted  areas  legislation. 

The  impact  in  our  city,  of  course,  is 
well  known  in  migration,  loss  of  popula- 
tion in  the  middle  income  groups,  multi- 
plication of  tensions  and  so  forth.  We 
suffer  severe  impaction  that  only  money 
can  cure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
debate  today  has  l>een  so  salubriously 
nonpolitical,  and  bipartisan  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  introduce  this  note.  I  noted  in 
the  public  press  over  the  weekend  a 
statement  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates, running  for  the  mayoralty  elec- 
tion in  New  York  City,  a  Representative 
of  this  great  body,  our  distinguished  col- 
league [Mr.  Lindsay!.  A  statement  was 
attributed  to  Mrs.  Lindsay  that  she 
agreed  that  me  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  were  "rotten." 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  hope  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  I  am  sure  the  schools  in  our 
city  have  problems,  as  all  schools  have 
problems.  They  are  great  problems  and 
money  can  cure  a  part  of  them,  but 
calling  the  schools  by  vile  names  will 
not  help  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  only  wish  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  were  here  to- 
day so  he  could  associate  himself  with 
the  efforts  of  this  committee  in  trying 
continuously  and  vigorously  to  get  more 
funds  for  the  great  city  of  New  York  in 
order  that  oui-  schools  can  be  atwve  re- 
proach even  as  is  the  wife  of  the  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  9022  which  will  correct  some  glar- 
ing inequities  in  our  federally  impacted 
areas  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  attention  to 
the  provision  in  Public  Law  874  which 
requires  school  districts  with  more  than 
35,000  students  to  have  6-percent  impact 
in  order  to  receive  Federal  funds  while 
smaller  districts  need  only  3-percent  im- 
pact. But^ljst  let  me  voice  my  support 
for  the  other  provisions  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

Local  disasters  are  a  national  con- 
cern and  should  receive  national  sup- 
port. Testimony  before  the  committee 
made  it  clear  that  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Plarming  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  the  job  necessary  to  insure 
continuing  quality  education.  Amend- 
ing the  impacted  areas  legislation  seems 
to  be  the  most  practical  and  equitable 
avenue  to  meet  this  need. 

H.R.  9022  would  also  honor  our  com- 
mitment to  those  six  school  districts  un- 
fairly burdened  by  base  closings.  This 
amendment  is  simply  a  question  of  jus- 
tice and  equity.  The  small  number  of 
schools  Involved  does  not  diminish  the 


magnitude  of  our  responsibility.  This 
provision  once  more  demonstrates  the 
expeditious  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
gress acts  when  local  citizens  have  been 
wronged. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  6-,  3- 
percent  question.  When  this  legislation 
was  passed  in  1950,  the  problem  of  fed- 
eral impact  was  a  problem  of  rural  arc-iR. 
It  was  the  rural  areas  which  had  the  high 
concentrations  of  Federal  employees,  and 
it  was  the  rural  areas  which  felt  the 
strain  of  their  schools.  The  urban  areas 
had  relatively  few  federally  connected 
personnel.  Since  the  arbitrary  require- 
ment of  6  percent  for  large  cities  affected 
none,  the  rationale  of  this  provision  was 
never  brought  imder  close  scrutiny  or 
examined  for  its  soundness.  Moreover, 
It  could  be  argued  at  that  time  that 
larger  cities  probably  should  be  able  to 
absorb  a  greater  percentage  of  Fedeial 
Impact  than  small  rural  areas.  This  ar- 
gument has  proved  to  be  fallacious. 

Since  1950,  two  phenomena  have 
occui-red  simultaneously  which  make  it 
clear  that  the  criterion  for  impact  should 
be  a  uniform  3  percent. 

First,  there  has  been  a  great  influx 
of  federally  connected  personnel  to  those 
areas  which  Public  Law  874  requires  to 
have  6-percent  impadt;  that  is,  urban 
areas.  Today,  '70  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation lives  in  arban  America.  The  re- 
cent study  of  federally  impacted  areas 
by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  in- 
dicates that  schools  in  many  of  our  urban 
centers  are  now  feeling  the  excessive 
burden  brought  on  by  Federal  activities. 
This  study  which  was  requested  by  the 
Congress  shows  that  large  cities  cannot 
absorb  a  greater  percentage  of  Federal 
impact  as  was  once  thought.  Moreover, 
they  do  feel  the  increase  in  enrollment 
without  the  accompanying  revenue  and, 
as  a  result,  the  whole  school  program  is 
substantially  weakened. 

The  second  phenomenon  accompany- 
ing the  influx  of  Federal  employees  has 
been  the  great  influx  of  poor,  uneducated 
people  to  the  slum  areas  of  the  cities. 
The  number  of  poverty-stricken  families 
in  the  so-called  inner  cities  has  been 
growing  at  a  tremendous  rate  resulting 
in  tremendous  demands  on  our  educa- 
tional systems.  These  students  need 
special  programs  which  cost  much  more 
than  the  regular  program.  They  need 
the  best  that  America  can  offer  and  all 
too  often  they  receive  the  worst.  It  is 
shocking  to  note  that  in  Inner  city  high 
schools,  as  many  as  60  percent  who  en- 
roll in  the  10th  grade  drop  out  before 
graduation. 

To  expect  larger  cities  to  absorb  a 
greater  percentage  of  federally  affected 
students  than  rural  areas — particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  other  extra  burdens 
placed  on  the  cities — is  to  be  capriciously 
unjust.  There  is  absolutely  no  sound 
reason  to  justify  this  disparity  in  per- 
centage requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  and  the  Members  of  this  body 
some  recently  published  statistics  from 
the  city  of  New  York  which  bear  on  this 
problem.  A  survey  taken  last  year  indi- 
cated that  New  York  has  107  schools 
built  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  centui-y 
In  addition,  201  other  schools  were  built 


between  1900  and  the  first  World  War. 
The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
has  estimated  that  $2.13  billion  will  be 
needed  to  provide  new  facilities  in  the 
next  5  years. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  dis- 
tressing conditions  like  this,  can  we  say 
New  York  City  can  absorb  anything — let 
alone  students?  The  answer  is  a  re- 
sounding No. 

If  the  6  percent  requirement  is  reduced 
so  that  a  uniform  3  percent  requirement 
is  applied,  the  cost  would  be  between  $9 
and  $18  million.  This  represents  less 
than  5  percent  increase  in  expenditure 
from  Public  Law  874  funds. 

If  New  York  City  qualifies — the  extent 
of  the  impact  has  not  been  ascertained — 
it  would  stand  to  gain  about  $9  million 
in  operating  funds  in  1966.  A  help  but 
certainly  no  more  than  is  desperately 
needed. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  more  im- 
portant than  the  money  is  the  principle 
involved.  Nothing  but  specious  argu- 
ments support  the  continuance  of  unjust 
discrepancies  in  eligibility  requirements 
for  operating  funds. 

To  reject  this  amendment  is  to  sup- 
port an  anachronism — an  anachronism 
which  deprives  those  areas  in  the  great- 
est need — our  urban  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this 
body,  I  urge  your  close  examination  of 
the  logic  involved  in  the  disparities  con- 
tained in  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  After 
close  examination,  I  am  sure  you  will 
join  me  in  hearty  support  of  H.R.  9022. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  in  asking  for  this  time  is  to  try 
to  clarify  just  what  size  building  block 
we  are  actually  putting  together  with 
this  legislation.  I  have  several  questions 
to  ask. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  legislation 
would,  in  effect,  give  permanent  author- 
ity under  public  law  that  up  to  now  has 
dealt  only  with  the  problems  of  feder- 
ally impacted  schools  to  construct  per- 
manent-type buildings  and  other  facili- 
ties for  schools  in  disaster  areas.  May  I 
ask  if  this  would  authorize  the  payment 
in  full  of  all  costs  for  the  restoration  of 
school  facilities? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  the  terms  would  be? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
request  must  be  placed  prior  to  July  1, 
1967.  That  is  as  far  as  this  authorization 
extends  at  the  present  time.  We  place 
limitations  upon  the  cost  and  amount 
the  Federal  Government  may  participate 
in  the  construction  of  a  building  that  has 
been  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 
First,  the  area  must  be  declared  a  disas- 
ter area  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  request  of  the  Governor. 
Then  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
must  determine  that  the  schools  were  in 
a  disaster  area  and  that  the  Governor  in 
his  request  for  assistance  must  show 
financial  assistance  being  extended  from 
the  State  and  the  local  level  as  much  as 
the  resources  will  possibly  bear.     We 


have  limitations  all  through  this  bill  to 
make  sure  that  the  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  so  as  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  what  the 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  are 
capable  of  doing  in  bringing  the  educa- 
tion program  and  facilities  back  to  the 
level  existing  prior  to  the  disaster. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Within  my  congres- 
sional district  are  some  debt-free  schools 
which  have  no  general  obligation  bonds 
against  them.  Also  within  the  same  dis- 
trict are  schools  heavily  obligated.  If  a 
disaster  should  strike  my  district  and 
level  both  schools,  would  both  be  equally 
eligible  for  aid  under  the  program,  or 
would  the  ones  financially  able  to  help 
themselves  be  omitted? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  set  up  priorities  in 
this  legislation.  One  of  the  principal 
priorities  is  the  ability  of  the  local  agency 
to  contribute  to  the  construction  or  re- 
building of  the  schools.  If  that  local 
agency  is  burdened  with  bonded  in- 
debtedness, its  ability  to  rebuild  following 
the  disaster  might  be  less  and  the  Federal 
assistance  under  this  bill  would  be  meas- 
ured accordingly.  The  school  which  has 
a  heavy  indebtedness  would  take  priority 
over  the  school  district  without  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  legislative  author- 
ity for  hospitals  comparable  to  what  is 
proposed  here?  I  realize  hospitals  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  committee  pre- 
senting this  legislation,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  if  we  take  this  step  today  to  author- 
ize this  type  of  automatic  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  schools,  it  would  logically 
follow  we  would  do  the  same  thing  for 
hospitals  and  other  essential  community 
services. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  provide  in  the  law  that 
the  plan  shall  be  presented  to  the  State 
educational  agency.  The  State  educa- 
tional agency  would  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner on  Education  and  the  Com- 
missioner on  Education  would  then  con- 
sult the  State  educational  -  authorities 
about  the  costs  and  so  forth.  They  cer- 
tainly cannot  use  Federal  funds  solely  to 
enable  them  to  exceed  the  type  of  con- 
struction that  existed  prior  to  the  disas- 
ter and  there  must  be  a  showing  that  the 
local  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  it  from  all  other 
sources  to  lestore  educational  facilities 
and  programs  to  the  level  existing  prior 
to  the  disaster. 

Mr.  nNDLEY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  private  educational  institu- 
tions would  be  entitled  to  benefits  imder 
this  proposition?  Am  I  correct  about 
that? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  we  followed  the  same  pro- 
cedures as  we  provided  in  Public  Law 
89-10  which  was  signed  into  law  during 
the  month  of  April,  I  believe.  Where  a 
disaster  destroys  private  facilities,  the 
local  public  educational  agency  must 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
students  of  both  public  and  private 
schools  during  the  period  of  the  commu- 
nity's adjustment  from  the  disaster — 
but  the  facilities  shall  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  local  boards  of  education. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  means  no  con- 
struction money  can  be  provided  to  erect 
a  private  school? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  no  equipment  can 
be  provided  for  private  schools  which 
would  become  the  property  of  the  private 
school? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  cannot  become  the 
property  of  the  private  school;  it  can  be 
used  by  the  private  school  students,  but 
it  remains  the  property  of  the  public 
schools. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,> 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  With  re- 
spect to  the  previous  question,  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  pages  3  and  4  of  the  bill,  he  will 
find  the  cumulative  effect  of  those  two 
pages  and  he  will  see  that  the  money 
available  from  Federal  funds  will  be  the 
difference  between  all  funds  reasonably 
available  to  the  local  school  authority 
from  all  sources,  insurance,  local  taxes, 
and  money  from  whatever  source — State 
disaster  funds  and  what-have-you — and 
the  actual  cost  of  restoration  or  replace- 
ment of  the  building.  So  they  must  use 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  all  other  re- 
sources and  this  legislation  would  make 
up  the  difference.  With  respect  to  your 
question  on  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  school  and  your  district,  I  would  re- 
spectfully point  out  that  the  school  pro- 
vision provides  that  the  school  that  does 
replace  the  facility  will  be  the  security 
for  the  bonds  and  we  are  just  replacing 
the  security. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  under  the  assumption,  and  perhaps 
I  have  been  wrong,  that  this  impacted 
school  aid  business  originated  during 
World  War  n  or  as  the  result  of  World 
War  n  when  defense  installations  were 
created  and  that  allegedly  impacted 
schools  in  certain  localities;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  impacted  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  the  fall  of  1950  I  be- 
lieve to  take  care  of  situations  through- 
out the  Nation  where  local  schiool  dis- 
tricts could  not  bear  the  burden. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  impaction  then 
was  because  of  a  defense  establishment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes — a  defense  es- 
tablishment, military  installation  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  it  is  to  be  exploded 
all  over  the  landscape;  is  that  correct? 
If  any  agency  of  the  Government  or  any 
department  of  the  Government  should 
be  located  in  some  community,  and  if  it 
could  be  held  that  the  schools  had  been 
impacted  as  the  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment employees,  then  Federal  funds 
would  be  allocated  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  the  allegedly  impacted 
schools? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  I  just  do  not  Itnow 
what  would  have  happened  throughout 
the  years  but  for  the  impacted  aid  legis- 
lation.   I  know  the  local  school  districts 
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never  would  have  been  able 
their  buildings  necessary 
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Mr.  GROSS.  That  scarcely  Is  an  an- 
swer to  the  question.  Does  the  gentle- 
man envisage  that  any  of  the  money 
made  available  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
school  assistance  in  the  Watts  area  of 
Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  PERKINS.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.    You  do  not. 

Mr.  PERKINS.     No. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  that  this  impacted  school 
area  legislation  is  going  all  over  the  map. 
I  should  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  something  which  I  consider  is 
far  beyond  the  impacted  school  area 
need  existing  under  this  program. 

Let  us  assume  we  are  talking  about  an 
airline  pilot  who  works  for  a  private  air- 
line— say  United  Airlines,  as  an  example. 
Let  us  assume  he  lives  in  Virginia  and  he 
flies  from  New  York  and  lands  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  His  children  would  get 
impacted  school  area  funds  because  he 
landed  at  National  Airport,  which  is 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
same  would  be  true  at  Dulles.  It  is  true 
with  respect  to  all  these  airline  pilots 
who  fly  on  the  airlines  and  larid  at  either 
Dulles  or  National  Airports,  because 
they  happen  to  land  at  those  airports. 
Then  the  State  of  Virginia  or  Maryland, 
or  whatever  State  it  may  be,  is  a  bene- 
ficiai-y  under  the  act. 

I  believe  in  the  impact  area  legislation, 
where  there  is  a  real  impact.  As  the 
gentleman  has  said,  a  disaster  .presents  a 
problem. 

I  would  hope  that  some  day  before  too 
long  the  great  committee  which  has  been 
increasing  this  constantly  will  take  a 
good  look  at  it  and  begin  to  look  at  some 
of  the  priorities  and  to  clean  up  some  of 
the  abuses,  to  make  it  more  palatable  to 
some  of  us  who  would  like  to  go  along 
with  providing  for  the  real  needs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  is  being  done  through  this  legisla- 
tion is  permitting  some  communities  to 
have  their  cake  and  to  eat  it,  too.  In 
other  words,  they  use  every  means  at 
their  command  to  locate  departments  of 
Government  and  military  installations 
in  their  areas.  Then  they  tiu-n  around 
and  call  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
country  to  finance  the  impaction  which 
results  therefrom.  They  get  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  increased  payrolls 
and  business  but  they  refuse  to  assume 
the  responsibilities.  I  have  had  no  part, 
and  neither  have  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa, 
in  making  New  York  the  worst  debt  rid- 
den city  in  this  country.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  a  community  in 
Iowa,  paying  high  taxes  to  retire  school 
bonds,  and  unable  to  get  impacted  area 
aid,  should  be  required  to  help  pay  the 
school  bills  of  New  York  City  or  those  of 
any  other  area  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  not  responsible  for  the  im- 
paction. Congress  ought  to  be  abolish- 
ing handouts  to  alleged  impacted  areas, 
not  increasing  them. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  TMr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
9022  amends  Public  Law  874  to  eliminate 
special  requirements  imposed  on  larger 
school  districts.  When  Public  Law  874 
was  first  enacted,  it  was  thought  that  the 
impact  of  Federal  activity  would  be  more 
easily  absorbed  by  larger  school  dis- 
tricts— a  contention  not  borne  out  with 
the  spiraling  costs  of  education  in  our 
urban  centers.  Districts  with  more  than 
35,000  pupils  were  required  to  have  more 
than  6  percent  of  the  students  resultant 
from  Federal  activity  before  they  were 
eligible. 

Other  school  districts  were  required  to 
have  3  percent  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance. 

The  result  of  this  disparity  in  require- 
ments is  that  11  and  possibly  12  of  the 
Nation's  largest  school  districts  are  bur- 
dened with  a  Federal  impact  but  receive 
no  assistance  under  the  law. 

These  districts  are  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dade 
County,  Fla.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Richmond.  Va.; 
Memphis,  Term.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Houston,  Tex.;  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Those  of  us  who  have  heard  from  the 
school  superintendents  affected  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  larger  school 
systems  face  almost  insurmountable 
problems  in  school  financing.  Poverty 
has  become  a  very  expensive  item  in  all 
of  these  systems.  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  large  school  systems  are  in 
any  better  position  to  absorb  Federal  im- 
pact than  small  ones — in  fact,  with  oper- 
ation costs  running  so  high  in  the  cities, 
it  is  probable  that  city  school  systems  are 
less  capable  of  absorbing  Federal  impact 
than  suburban  and  rural  districts. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  9022  would  delete  tlie 
clause  which  created  the  disparity — thus 
placing  all  school  districts  on  the  same 
footing. 

The  cost  of  this  section  comes  to  about 
$18  million  which  is  a  modest  amount 
considering  the  great  inequity  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  impact  funds  that  would  be 
corrected. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  our  new  Ambas- 
sador. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  this  legislation  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
LMr.  William  D.  FordI,  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins],  and  of  course  my 
own  chairman,  who  has  so  diligently  seen 
to  it  that  the  subcommittees  try  to  im- 
prove these  laws  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  been  an 
advocate  of  legislation  to  rectify  the  in- 
justices which  have  crept  into  these  land- 
mark, impacted  areas  laws. 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  make  these  two  existing  lav  s 
applicable  in  area.s  affected  by  natur.M 
disasters  such  as  earthquakes,  l*urri- 
canes,  fires,  or  floods.  The  amendment 
to  Public  Law  815  will  make  funds  avail- 


able for  the  replacement  of  damaged 
school  facilities  and  the  amendment  to 
Public  Law  874  will  provide  funds  for 
the  operation  of  facilities  affected  by  a 
disaster. 

I  would  like  to  present  some  illustra- 
tions from  my  home  district  in  Los 
Angeles,  since  I  am  most  familiar  with 
that  area,  that  indicate  the  need  for 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  recall  the  several  earthquakes  of 
1933  which  dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  Cali- 
fornia, especially  the  southern  California 
area.  To  help  meet  the  needs  for  resto- 
ration of  school  buildings  created  by  this 
disaster,  the  taxpayers  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts to  this  date  have  provided  bond 
funds  totaling  $789  million.  Moreover, 
we  are  planning  another  multimillion 
dollar  bond  issue  for  June  1966.  Admit- 
tedly, part  of  these  funds  are  also  needed 
to  meet  Los  Angeles'  burgeoning  school 
population.  But  it  is  a  fact,  indeed  a 
distressing  fact,  that  today,  more  than 
30  years  later,  funds  are  still  paying  for 
the  damage  inflicted  by  that  earthquake. 
Quite  clearly  this  means  that  generations 
of  students  have  gone  entirely  through 
school  in  grossly  deficient  facilities  be- 
cause we  were  not  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mands placed  upon  us  by  this  devastat- 
ing natural  disaster.  And  32  years  later, 
our  schoolchildren  are  still  paying  the 
price  because  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
had  no  place  to  turn  for  help. 

We  are  constantly  aware  of  the  threat 
of  future  earthquakes  because  of  our  geo- 
graphical location.  An  earthquake  next 
year,  for  example,  could  destroy  school 
facilities  in  which  the  damage  caused  by 
the  previous  earthquake  has  not  yet  been 
repaired. 

Floods  are  still  another  problem.  A 
dam  burst  above  the  city  last  year,  com- 
pletely destroyed  many  homes  in  the 
Leimert  Park-Crenshaw  areas  and  dam- 
aged a  school  that  was  in  the  path  of 
the  flood. 

Then,  too,  we  are  constantly  under  the 
threat  of 'forest  fire.  As  you  know,  our 
schools  are  now  being  built  on  the  t«ps  of 
the  mountains  in  the  Los  Ang^s  area. 
This  is  our  last  remaining  land,  and  be- 
cause of  the  dryness  of  this  area,  the 
threat  of  fire  haimts  us  most  of  the 
months  of  the  year.  Only  too  clearly  do 
we  recall  the  devastating  fire  that  threat- 
ened our  city  last  year  and  the  possibility 
of  another  fire  offers  a  real  threat  to 
these  new  schools. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  has  the  authority 
to  do  minor  or  temporary  repair  work  on 
schools  affected  by  a  disaster.  It  can  also 
provide  makeshift  temporary  buildings 
which,  unfortunately,  are  far  from  being 
adequate  education  plants.  Further,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  no  au- 
thority to  make  contributions  to  school 
systems  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
permanent  school  operations  or  to  as- 
sume more  than  minimal  operation 
expenses.  Thus,  to  provide  for  quality 
education  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  the 
district  itself  must  assume  this  extra  fi- 
nancial burden  along  with  the  other 
burdens  brought  on  by  a  natural  disaster. 

This  rehabilitation  problem  resulting 
from  the  earthquake,  combined  with  our 


high  rate  of  growth  and  the  compensa- 
toiy  programs  necessitated  by  the  chal- 
lenges of  urbanization,  has  left  us  with 
more  than  30,000  students  attending 
school  in  double  session.  This  burden 
should  be  partially  relieved  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EdHcation  Act  of  1965  and  could  be  fur- 
ther relieved  by  the  enactnient  of  this 
present  legislation.  If  I  could  play 
Monday  morning  quarterback,  I  would 
say  that  if  section  I  and  II  of  H.R.  9022 
had  been  available  in  1933,  perhaps 
double  sessions  would  not  be  a  problem 
today  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Section  rv  of  this  significant  bill  at- 
tacks another  problem  that  plagues  my 
city.  I  come  from  the  second  largest 
school  district  in  this  counti-y.  We  now 
have  more  than  740,000  students,  and  we 
make  up  some  20  percent  of  the  State's 
enrollment.  About  27,000  of  these  are 
federally  connected  students,  but  as  you 
know,  the  districts  that  are  above  35,000 
in  average  daily  attendance  are  required 
to  prove  that  they  have  6  percent  feder- 
ally connected  pupils  in  order  to  qualify 
for  Federal  assistance,  whereas  those  be- 
low 35,000  need  prove  only  3  percent. 
There  is  absolutely  no  valid  reason  for 
this  inequity  and  it  should  not  remain 
uncorrected. 

This  inequity  can  be  clearly  illustrated 
in  what  are  called  our  unidentified  dis- 
tricts. The  elementary  and  secondary 
district  is  above  35,000  so  it  most  prove 
6  percent.  The  junior  college  district 
which  is  under  35,000  needs  to  prove  only 
3,  and  yet  they  are  covering  the  same 
geographical  areas  and  the  same  tax- 
payers. 

Another  example  Is  the  Los  Virgenes 
unidentified  district  which  at  one  time 
was  part  of  our  school  district.  Under 
State  law  they  were  allowed  to  with- 
draw and  now  their  total  enrollment  is 
much  smaller.  As  a  result,  they  are  eli- 
gible and  are  receiving  Public  Law  874 
money.  This  inequitable  situation  is  du- 
plicated in  many  of  the  districts  in  our 
peripheral  area  which  at  one  time  or 
another  were  part  of  our  school  district. 

The  opposite  is  also  true.  We  have 
had  an  annexation  right  near  Santa 
Monica.  When  that  district  was  an- 
nexed the  year  before  last,  they  ceased  to 
become  eligible  because  they  were  part 
of  us,  and  they  no  longer  receive  funds 
even  though  they  still  have  a  3 -percent 
impact. 

Further,  even  though  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  is  15  percent  impacted  and 
the  west  part  of  Los  Angeles  is  around 
10  percent,  the  central  core  of  the  city 
brings  the  percentage  down.  Many  of 
these  students  in  the  central  core  are 
disadvantaged  youngsters  whose  parents 
cannot  even  qualify  for  Federal  employ- 
ment. These  youngsters  will  qualify  for 
assistance  under  Public  Law  89-10,  but 
this  benefit  Is  partially  offset  because 
they  lower  the  federally  affected  per- 
centage. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Unified  School 
District,  like  many  other  major  districts 
such  as  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
Boston,  educates  a  substantial  number  of 
federally  affected  students  without  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government. 
Due  to  this  inequity  in  Public  Law  874, 
they  are  obligated  to  provide  the  same 


educational  services  and  in  many  cases 
compensatoi-y  programs  for  which  the 
more  fortunate  districts — more  fortu- 
nate only  because  they  have  fewer  than 
35,000  students — receive  assistance. 
Clearly,  there  is  no  rationale  for  this  in- 
equity. If  anything,  the  existing  ra- 
tionale supports  an  inequity  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  when  one  realizes  the  ex- 
tent to  which  urbanization  has  com- 
pounded the  burdens  placed  on  our  large 
cities. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  Los 
Angeles  is  grasped  only  v.hen  one  real- 
izes that  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  all  the  local  school  systems  in  the  en- 
tire Nation  have  total  enrollments  larg- 
er than  the  number  of  federally  affected 
students  now  needed  by  Los  Angeles  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Public  Law  874  funds. 

Even  with  the  uniform  3  percent  cri- 
terion that  would  be  established  by  this 
act,  my  school  district  would  need  22,200 
students  affected  by  Federal  activities  in 
order  to  qualify.  Only  0.7  of  1  percent 
of  the  26,000  school  districts  in  this  Na- 
tion have  an  enrollment  of  this  size. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  of  the  Los 
Angeles  School  District,  like  the  problems 
of  any  large  urban  area,  are  many  and 
varied.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  reaching  our  goal 
of  an  equal  and  adequate  education  for 
all  our  youth.  This  legislation,  H.R. 
9022,  will  correct  inequities  in  present 
legislation  and  extend  two  existing  laws 
so  that  they  will  more  adequately  fulfill 
the  obligations  to  our  children  that  the 
State  and  local  systems  cannot  afford. 
I  urge  your  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  principally  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions either  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  or 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  with  regard  to  the  legisla- 
tion particularly  as  it  relates  to  disaster 
relief,  because  this  is  a  matter  that  has, 
willingly  or  otherwise,  fallen  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Congress 
authorized  an  increase  for  this  fiscal 
year  from  $50  million  to  $100  million  for 
disaster  relief,  which  includes  relief  to 
all  public  facilities,  including  public  edu- 
cational facilities  and  construction  and 
replacement  of  them.  For  the  next  few 
fiscal  years  we  increased  the  sum  from 
$50  million  to  $80  million  a  year.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  answered  me 
previously  by  saying  that  this  bill  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  open  end  author- 
ization above  the  $80  million.  Is  it  then 
contemplated,  I  ask  either  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, that  all  funds  for  school  con- 
struction and  for  these  new  programs  for 
disaster  relief,  meaning  maintenance  and 
school  operational  expenses,  textbook 
replacement  and  equipment  replacement 
and  the  leasing  of  new  facilities,  all  come 
out  of  this  new  money  and  not  out  of 
the  $80  million.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  under  the  present  au- 
thority that  the  Office  cf  Emergency 
Planning  now  has,  over  the  past  5  years 
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the  cost  of  school  repair! 
areas  has  run  about  $750 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  read 
port,  but  that  is  not  my 

Mr.  PERKINS.     That  is 
rary  repairs.     However 
authority  to  restore  a  builc^ing 
estimates  we  can  obtain 
amount  to  double  that  figm^ 
mately  $1.5  million  a  year 

Mr.   CRAMER.     Will 
answer  my  question? 
lation,  that  will  not  ccm< 
existing   $80   million   a 
will  come  out  of  an  additional 
tion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.     That 
of  an  additional  authorizatit)n 
thority  provided  for  in 
but  not  out  of  your  $80  mjUion 

Mr.  CRAMER.    So.,  in 
setting  up  a  separate,  new 
program     different    from 
which   all   other   Government 
under  the  disaster  relief 
treated.    For  educational 
a  new,  a  different,  and  a 
gram  which  is  being  prepared 
amendment  to  the  Disaster 
but  of  a  totally  unrelated 
pacted  area  act. 

Mr.  PERiaNS.     The  gen 
correct.    It  is  only  a 
gram  for  a  specific  purpose 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  disagre  i 
point  let  me  ask  you  anotjier 
It  also  includes  what  could 
done  under  disaster  relief  fo 
purposes.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    It  goes 
point. 

Mr.    CRAMER.    I    unde* 
but  it  also  includes  what  c^uld 
today? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    It  goes 
and  provides  for  permanent 
ment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    It  also 
could  be  done  today? 

Mr.   PERKINS.     Will   th  ; 
let  me  make  the  observati  an 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
make   permanent   repairs 
highways  are  damaged. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  undersljand 

Mr.    PERKINS.     And    w 
similar  authority  here  to 
sioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  refuse 
ther  if  the  gentleman  does 
my  question. 

Is  it  not  true  what  it  doe  i 
present  program  under  emei 
and  put  it  under  this  new 
adding  to  it  additional 
and  broader  disaster  relief 
tional  institutions  than  is 
other  public  purposes? 

Mr.   PERKINS.     I 
gentleman,  because  we 
program.    At  the  present 
fice  of  Emergency  Planning 
Office  of  Education  in 
porary  damage. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  understand 
am   not   being  critical   of 
However,  I  want  to  find 
bill  does.    Money  that  is  ndw 
emergency  disaster  belief  for 
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in  disaster    purposes  under  the  present  authoriza- 

annually.    tion  will  no  longer  come  out  of  the  $80 

in  the  re-     million  now  authorized  but  will  come  out 

of    this    new    authorization.    Is    that 

only  tempo-     right? 

permanent         Mr.  PERKINS.     That  is  correct,  if  we 

the  best    pass  the  bill. 
J  that  they        Mr.    CRAMER.    Including    the    pro- 
or  approxi-    gram  for  disaster  stricken  educational 
facilities  that  is  now  financed  out  of  the 
existing  $80  million? 

Mr.  PERKINS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    All  right.    Then  why, 
in  drafting  this  legislation  did  not  the 
committee  consider  amending  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  instead  of  amending  Pub- 
come  out     lie    Laws    874    and    815    that    have    no 
under  au-     relationship  to  disaster  relief? 
legislation        Mr.  PEkKINS.    For  the  same  reason 
that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  needed 
authority  to  repair  and  make  permanent 
repairs  when  a  road  is  damaged  by  a 
disaster.    We  felt  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  yoimgsters  merited  the  same  kind 
of  attention  and  v.e  felt  the  place  to  do 
it  was  to  authorize  the  expenditure  under 
Public  Law  87*   which  we  have  done  in 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    But  under  roads  the 
money  came  out  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  authorization  and  subject  to  the  same 
standards  as  all  other  public  facilities. 
Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  the  additional  point  that 
I  am  making  is  simply  this.    What  I  am 
concerned  about  is  that  there  is  a  prece- 
dent being  set  here  with  relation  to  dis- 
aster relief  funds,  where  one  program 
is  set  up  separately,  treated  differently 
from  all  other  disaster  relief  programs. 
No  other  disaster  relief  program  that  I 
know  of  pci-mits  operational  expenses,  for 
example,  to  be  paid  on  damaged  public 
facilities  or  programs.     Disaster  relief 
presently  is  for  replacement  or  repair  of 
existing  Federal  facilities  or  for  local 
Goverrmient-owned  facilities.    This  dis- 
aster relief  program  now  goes  to  all  pub- 
lic facilities  alike — and  it  does  not  in- 
clude operational  expenses;  it  does  not 
include  equipment;  It  does  not  include 
4  additional  years  of  operational  costs 
as  this  bill  does.    But  it  is  for  the  im- 
mediate disaster  relief  and  all  public  fa- 
cilities are  treated  the  same, 
o  yield  fur-        what  this  authority  does  is  to  treat 
not  answer     educational    facilities    differently    and 
preferentially.    It  broadens  the  program 
is  take  the     substantially — but  only  for  schools, 
gency  relief        Wliat  I  am  fearful  of  is  opening  the 
gram  while    door  to  similar  approaches  on  all  other 
aiithorizations    programs,    including    highways;    every 
for  educa-    public   facility   is   included   in   disaster 
;  ivailable  for    relief,  including,  as  I  understand,  fire  and 
police  stations  for  example.     Why  not 
provide  the  same  relief  for  police  sta- 
tions and  for  city  halls  and  all  other 
public  facilities?     Why  make  a  special 
provision  for  education? 

Mr.   FINDLEY.    Mr.   Chainnan,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

and  I         Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

;hat  at  all.        Mr.   FINDLEY.     Mr.   Chairman,   the 

what  the    gentleman  is  making  a  very  important 

going  for     point  and  I  commend  him  for  it.    One  of 

educational     the  dangers  that  I  see  in  this  legislation 
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is  that  it  is  going  to  make  it  all  the  more 
difficult  in  future  years  to  keep  Impacted 
school  aid  legislation  on  the  right  track 
and  under  control. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  What  this  does  also. 
as  I  rfad  the  bill  on  page  9,  is  to  permit 
borrowing  impacted-area  money  for 
disaster  relief  purposes  subject  to  a  fu- 
ture appi-opriation — which  may  never 
happen— and  the  repayment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  disaster  relief  pur- 
poses. That  seems  to  me  to  result  in 
commingling  the  funds  authorized  for 
totally  unrelated  purposes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

Kir.    PERKINS.    The    gentleman    is 
^^are  of  the  fact  that  under  the  author- 
/ ity  that  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning now  has  we  can  only  make  tem- 
porary repairs. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  provide  here  for  the  permanent 
authority  to  construct  permanent  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  that: 
and  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that.  But 
why  not  treat  all  other  public  facilities 
the  same  way? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  los- 
ing sight  of  the  fact  that  we  must  have 
continuing  education  when  a  disaster  of 
this  type  strikes  a  school. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  that  it  is 
essential  to  continue  all  types  of  public 
services  when  you  have  a  disaster,  as 
well  as  education.  Why  treat  education 
this  way  and  all  other  public  facilities 
in  a  discriminatorily  lesser  way  and  so. 
as  I  say,  this  opens  the  door  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  or  more  of  enrwr- 
gency  planning  money,  if  all  public  fa- 
cilities are  going  to  be  treated  the  same 
way.  The  gentleman  knows,  I  am  sure, 
that  there  is  presently  pending  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  overall  disaster 
relief  programs,  and  why  should  not  edu- 
cation be  treated  in  ^hat  study  and  all 
other  public  facilities  as  the  result  of 
such  a  study  probably  being  treated  in 
the  same  way?  Are  we  also  not  opening 
the  door  to  paying  disaster  relief  to  all 
other  public  facilities  on  the  same  bnsis 
and  through  program  by  program  piece- 
meal bills  rather  than  generally  appli- 
cabfe  bills?  I  think  the  answer  is  ob- 
viously, "Yes"  and  unfortunately  so. 

This  is  a  partly  "sneaky"  approach  to 
bring  a  disaster  relief  preferential  treat- 
ment for  schools  provision  in  a  bill  at- 
tached to  a  totally  unrelated  subject  of 
impacted  areas. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yieid 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   I  Mr.  BrademeI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ic- 
day,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9022,  ar.d 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  FMr.  William 
D.  Ford]  for  his  outstanding  work  on  this 
legislation.  Many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  represent  congressional  dis- 
tricts which,  at  one  time  or  another,  in 
the  past  few  years  have  experienced  a 
major  disaster.  We  have  inspected 
communities  which  were  literally  de- 
stroyed and  have  witnessed  the  paiioful 
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hopelessness   which   accompanies   total 
loss. 

Almost  every  year  some  tjrpe  of  major 
disaster  strikes  some  area  in  the  United 
States.  Several  years  ago,  there  was  ma- 
jor earthquake  damage  in  Montana. 
Last  year,  as  you  all  recall,  there  was  a 
major  catastrophe  in  Alaska  also  caused 
by  earthquakes.  On  Palm  Sunday  of 
this  year  my  own  district  in  northern 
Indiana  suffered  many  losses  of  life  and 
great  damage  because  of  a  terrible  tor- 
nado. A  number  of  us  in  Congress  joined 
President  Johnson  to  fly  to  Indiana  for 
an  on-the-spot  sui-vey  of  the  afiBicted 
community  of  Dunlap,  near  Elkhart. 
We  then  flew  on  to  see  tlie  extensive 
damage  by  flooding  of  areas  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
Every  yeai*  some  areas  in  the  country 
are  damaged  by  the  rampages  of  our 
major  rivers.  And  most  recently,  a  se- 
vere earthquake  caused  extensive  dam- 
age in  Seattle  and  other  areas  of  the 
Northwest. 

We  all  know  that  a  disaster  usually 
brings  hardship  to  an  entire  conunu- 
nity.  Congress  has  recognized  this  fact 
and  has  passed  legislation  establishing 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Plarming  which 
deals  with  disasters.  However,  disasters, 
when  they  strike  a  community,  often 
leave  the  children  schoolless,  as  well  as 
homeless.  Further,  when  a  disaster 
strikes  a  community,  it  strikes  to  the 
very  root  of  tlie  resources  of  a  school,  the 
property  on  which  many  States  base 
their  taxes. 

A  community  in  repairing  itself  after 
a  disaster  can  rebuild  homes,  clean  up 
its  streets,  and  remave  upturned  trees, 
but  a  community  cannot  quickly  repair 
its  tax  base.  A  property  tax  base  takes 
2,  3,  4,  and  sometimes  more  years  to  re- 
build. In  the  meantime,  schools  need 
funds  to  operate.  Education  of  the 
young  cannot  wait  2,  3,  or  4  years  until 
the  commimity  can  afford  to  educate  its 
children  again.  Education  must  con- 
tinue right  through  and  after  the  dis- 
aster without  a  lowering  of  quality. 

In  recent  years,  when  hundreds  of 
communities  have  been  exerting  their 
strength  to  the  limit  in  order  to  main- 
tain adequate  educational  opportunities 
for  their  children,  they  have  placed 
themselves  under  a  heavy  burden  of  debt; 
they  have  mortgaged  their  future  for  the 
benefit  of  their  chUdren.  Then,  when 
a  disaster  strikes,  not  dnly  are  the  as- 
sets which  they  mortgaged  gone,  but 
they  have  no  source  of  funds  with  which 
to  start  again — and  to  start  again  Is  the 
only  choice  they  have. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  the  authority  to  do 
minor  or  temporary  repair  work  on 
schools.  Generally,  this  repair  amounts 
to  makeshift  temporary  buildings  which 
are  wholly  unfit  for  education.  Further, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  no 
authority  to  make  permanent  contribu- 
tions to  school  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  school  operations  or  to 
assume  more  than  minimal  operation. 
To  provide  for  quality  education  Is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Plarming. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 


which  result  from  national  disasters  Is 
to  establish  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion the  authority  to  contribute  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
repair  for  permanent  occupancy.  Fur- 
ther, the  Office  of  Education  should  have 
the  authority  to  provide  funds  to  assist 
in  the  operation  of  schools  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  that  is,  until  the  school 
can  get  on  its  feet.  H.R.  9022  provides 
such  authority. 

It  is  not  a  giveaway  bill.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  contain  safeguards  to 
make  sure  that  the  State  and  local  com- 
munities affected  by  disasters  will  bear, 
to  the  maximum  extent  of  their  ability,  a 
full  share  of  the  burden,  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  that  the  education 
of  children  in  the  areas  struck  by  disas- 
ters will  not  suffer  because  of  unexpected 
and  severe  strains  on  local  government 
finances.  Assistance  may  not  be  grant- 
ed unless  the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
requested  the  President  to  declare  an 
area  a  disaster  area,  and  the  President 
has  made  a  finding  that  the  area  should 
be  declared  a  major  disaster  area  and 
that  emergency  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  bill  contains  the  further  re- 
quirement that  the  educational  program 
must  be  at  the  same  level  as  was  pro- 
vided in  the  school  district  in  the  year 
prior  to  the  disaster.  In  addition,  the 
amoimt  of  Federal  assistance  granted 
would  be  the  difference  between  all  fluids 
reasonably  available  to  the  school  dis- 
trict from  local  and  State  funds,  pro- 
ceeds from  insm'ance,  and  other  re- 
sources, and  the  cost  of -repairing  and 
replacing  existing  school  facilities  and 
conducting  a  normal  education  program. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  H.R.  9022 
would  authorize  temporary  assistance 
to  get  the  educational  program  back  in 
operation,  up  to  a  maximum  of  5  years, 
and  that  the  amoimts  granted  for  the 
last  3  years  of  the  5-yeai-  period  could  be 
75,  50,  and  25  percent  respectively  of 
the  amounts  granted  to  local  educational 
agencies  the  first  year  In  which  the  dis- 
aster occurred.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Office  of  Education  officials  that  this 
authority  to  grant  funds  over  the  whole 
5 -year  period  would  be  needed  only  in 
rare  instances,  where  the  disaster  is  of 
such  magnitude  and  severity  that  it  seri- 
ously affects  the  ability  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  provide  adequate  oper- 
ating revenues  for  a  period  of  years. 
Generally,  emergency  assistance  to  get 
the  schools  in  operation,  and  perhaps  for 
1  additional  year,  should  be  sufficient 
to  meet  most  of  the  major  problems. 

In  the  20th  century,  we  can  no  longer 
say  that  a  disaster  in  northern  Indiana 
is  not  the  concern  of  the  whole  Nation. 
For,  with  the  mobility  of  the  American 
public,  any  individual  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  high  quality  education  for  1 
year  as  a  result  of  a  disaster  affects  the 
commimity  in  which  he  resides  and  it  is 
the  concern  of  his  community.  This 
bill  is  not  a  measure  to  assist  only  com- 
munities in  which  disasters  occur,  but 
this  bill  is  designed  to  assist  every  com- 
munity In  the  Nation  whether  or  not  it 
has  been  affected  by  a  major  disaster. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  a  dis- 


tinguished member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  9022. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  is  just  another  example  of  the 
hard  work,  diligence,  and  productivity  of 
the  General  Education  and  Labor  Sub- 
committee so  ably  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins].  Mr.  Perkins  has  very  ably 
guided  through  this  session  some  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion ever  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Mr.  Willl^m  D. 
Ford,  the  author  of  this  bill,  is  to  be  com- 
plimented. Although  a  fresliman  Con- 
gressman, Mr.  Ford  has  shown  unusual 
ability  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  fact  that  he 
has  prepared  and  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  attests  to  his 
ability  and  the  high  esteem  with  which 
he  is  held  by  his  fellow  Members.  It  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  serve  with  Members  of 
such  high  caliber. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  will 
amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874  so  that 
we  may  provide  assistance  to  schools 
damaged  by  major  disasters  and  to 
schools  left  in  financial  difficulties  as  a 
result  of  military  base  closings.  By  en- 
acting HJR.  9022,  the  Congress  will  exer- 
cise foresight  by  underwriting  insurance 
designed  to  prevent  the  undue  interrup- 
tion of  the  school  year. 

Just  10  years  ago  Carol  and  Donna, 
two  of  the  most  devastating  hurricanes 
in  our  history,  assaulted  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Miami  to  Maine.  Just  a 
few  months  ago,  a  hurricane  struck  Flor- 
ida, earthquakes  crippled  Alaska  and 
Washington,  floods  and  tornados  para- 
lyzed the  Midwest  and  Pacific  Northwest. 
In  these  major  disasters  schools  were 
shut  down  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Many  school  districts,  already  heavily 
bonded,  were  hard  pressed  to  acquire  the 
necessary  funds  for  immediate  operation 
and  for  long-range  renewal.  H.R.  9022 
will  help  combat  the  frontal  assaults  so 
often  hurled  at  us  by  the  caprice  of 
nature. 

Assistance  to  schools  damaged  in  ma- 
jor disasters  will  be  provided  in  two  ways. 
First,  H.R.  9022  will  authorize  funds  to 
be  utilized  in  the  construction  of  schools 
damaged  or  destroyed.  Second,  this  leg- 
islation will  provide  emergency  funds 
where  they  are  deemed  necessary  in  or- 
der to  guarantee  that  schools  will  remain 
open. 

Before  any  Federal  moneys  are  allo- 
cated for  construction  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  there  is  a  necessary 
procedure  which  must  be  followed. 
Communities  seeking  school  construction 
assistance  must  be  within  an  area  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  to  be  affected  by 
a  major  disaster.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  must  certify  the  need  for  assist- 
ance. Before  receiving  any  financial  aid 
a  school  district  already  must  have  been 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  and  must 
have  exercised  diligence  in  seeking  State 
aid.  No  payment  can  be  made  for  school 
construction  unless  an  application  to  the 
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Commissioner  is  filed  throigh  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency. 

A  child  without  a  schoo  is  a  child 
handicapped.  Schools  closKi  for  long 
periods  of  time  can  seriously  impair  a 
child's  progress.  H.R.  9022  will  permit 
the  Commissioner  of  Educat  ion  to  make 
emergency  payments  to  schools  dam- 
aged in  major  disasters  so  thi  it  the  school 
can  remain  open.  The  requ  rements  for 
obtaining  this  aid  are  similt  r  to  the  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  jonstruction 
assistance.  No  financial  aid  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  a  school  for  operating  pur- 
poses for  more  than  5  year!  subsequent 
to  a  disaster  proclamation  i  isued  by  the 
President.  The  amount  firnished  de- 
creases on  a  percentage  bas  s  so  that  in 
the  fourth  year  no  more  tha  i  25  percent 
of  the  needed  funds  may  b(  granted  by 
the  Government. 

This  legislation  recogniz  fs  the  bur- 
dens carried  by  our  schools  n  the  grow- 
ing number  of  students,  in  ;he  inability 
of  certain  districts  to  exceed  a  maximum 
level  of  bonded  indebtednesi  ,  and  in  the 
unpredictable  turns  of  nat  ire. 

On  November  19, 1964.  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  the  c  osing  of  nu- 
merous military  installation  i  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  or  ler  has  seri- 
ously threatened  schools  ad,  acent  to  the 
affected  military  bases.  M  iny  of  these 
school  districts  had  made  arge  capital 
outlays  with  the  promise  of  Federal 
funds.  While  all  school  districts  are 
supported  in  part  by  loca  I  tax  levies, 
districts  near  military  bases  ikewise  pass 
upon  levies,  but  the  revenue  voted  for 
by  military  personnel  is  fun  ished  by  the 
Government.  The  order  cf  November 
19,  1964,  withdrew  the  oblif  ation  of  the 
Government.  This  means  bhat  certain 
schools  would  be  financial  y  unable  to 
meet  commitments  already  voted  upon. 
H.R.  9022  would  simply  affi  m  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  by  nquiring  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  disregard 
the  order  of  November  19.  1964.  and  to 
continue  payments  to  tl  e  impacted 
schools. 

We  must  consider  the  in  pact  of  dis- 
asters and  base  closings  a!  they  affect 
our  students.  Foresight,  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, and  fairplay  demand  that  the 
House  approve  H.R.  9022. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chaii  man,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlemi  in  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten MEIER]  liich  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  M '.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  90  22,  and  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  com  nending  this 
committee,  and  especially  ;he  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  geni  leman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  ;  tl  e  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  WiLLiiM  D.  Ford], 
the  author  of  the  bill;  th ;  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell  .  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  fash- 
ioned this  legislation. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  courtesies  extended 
by  the  subcommittee  to  th(  school  offi- 
cials of  my  State  and  mysslf  when  we 
appeared  before  it  in  behal  t  of  my  bill 
H.R.  7930,  which  has  becofae  section  3 
of  this  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  ^ill  not  only 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  certai  i  school  dis 
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tricts  struck  by  disaster,  natural  or  man 
made,  but  will  be  of  considerable  reas- 
surance to  numerous  school  districts 
throughout  this  great  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  the  case 
stated  for  the  basic  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  it  should  be  apparent  that  this  bill 
would  simply  broaden  the  coverage  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  to  include  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  impacted  school 
districts  suffering  damage  in  natural  dis- 
eistei's. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  moment 
section  III  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
the  effects  of  certain  base  closings  an- 
nounced November  19, 1964. 

In  a  single  school  district  at  Sun  Prai- 
rie. Wis.,  the  base  closing  announcement 
reduced  the  schools  entitlement  imder 
Public  Law  815  from  a  total  of  $198,575 
to  $113,525,  or  by  over  $85,000. 

The  Office  of  Education  had  deter- 
mined Sun  Prairie's  eligi*||ity  under  one 
application  in  March  of  1964,  the  other 
in  September.  Due  to  the  national  polit- 
ical conventions  last  summer,  the  Con- 
gress did  not  appropriate  the  funds  to 
pay  this  eligibility  until  late  in  the  ses- 
sion. On  the  basis  of  the  entitlement  the 
school  went  ahead  with  construction 
plans,  and  in  the  case  of  the  application 
approved  in  March,  actually  took  deliv- 
ery after  a  normal  competitive  bidding 
situation,  from  local  concerns  of  the 
school  equipment  for  which  the  applica- 
tion was  intended.  The  school  as  well 
as  the  suppliers  relied  on  the  word  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  awaited  only 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  the  Office 
of  Education  had  found  it  entitled  to 
for  the  years  1962  to  1965. 

On  November  19,  1964,  although  the 
equipment  had  been  installed  in  Sep- 
tember at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  the  money  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Office  of  Education. 

On  that  date,  November  19,  1964,  it 
was  announced  that  Truax  Air  Force 
Base  located  between  Madison  and  Sun 
Prairie  would  be  closed  in  June  1968. 
The  closing  of  Truax  had  the  effect  of 
making  over  700  Truax-connected  stu- 
dents temporary  rather  than  permanent. 
This  reduced  Sun  Prairie's  entitlement 
from  permanent  facilities  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  temporary  facilities.  By  the 
next  day  the  Office  of  Education  had 
made  new  calculations  on  this  basis  and 
advised  Sun  Prairie  their  eligibility  had 
been  reduced  by  a  total  of  over  $85,000. 
This  reduction  was  made  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  Truax  con- 
nected students  em-olled  at  Sun  Prairie 
actually  will  increase  in  the  years  be- 
tween now  and  1968.  Sun  Prairie  will 
have  to  increase  its  school  budget  to  pro- 
vide them  a  first-rate  education  as  they 
have  in  the  past. 

To  the  people  of  Sun  Prairie  the  facts 
that  the  Office  of  Education  had  not  been 
able  by  November  19th  to  make  alloca- 
tions of  appropriations  passed  more  than 
a  month  earlier  and  that  within  a  day 
new  calculations  had  been  made,  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  been  dealing  fairly  with  them. 

Substantially  this  same  experience 
has  been  repeated  in  three  or  four  other 
school  districts  as  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill  indicates.  _ 


Thus,  it  is  the  purpose  of  Section  III 
of  the  bill  to 

First.  Enable  Sun  Prairie  and  the 
other  school  districts  similarly  affected 
to  meet  their  obligations  which  they 
assumed  in  good  faith  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Second.  Demonstrate  to  other  com- 
munities now  asked  to  assume  similar 
burdens  and  obligations  in  connection 
with  our  defense  establishment  that 
they,  too,  will  be  dealt  with  fairly  should 
the  Federal  activity  they  support  be  end- 
ed or  drastically  reduced. 

Although  the  section  has  limited  di- 
rect impact,  it  affects  very  materially 
the  kind  of  support  our  military  bases 
can  expect  to  receive  from  the  adjoininj^ 
communities.  If  we  deal  harshly  with 
these  school  districts  and  communities 
we  can  reasonably  expect  the  other 
thousands  of  communities  now  providing 
schools,  recreation  facilities,  shopping 
centers,  housing  and  other  support  to 
our  men  and  bases  to  be  less  willing  to 
take  on  added  indebtedness  to  provide 
the  first  class  support  our  military  men 
deserve. 

I  trust  that  you  will  see  this  bill  as 
legislation  in  the  common  interest  of  all 
Americans  as  I  do  and  vote  its  passage 
today. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  9022  and  briefly 
outline  its  major  provisions. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  those  un- 
fortunate areas  of  this  great  Nation  that 
are  affected  by  a  major  disaster.  Past 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  a 
major  fire,  fiood.  or  earthquake,  for  ex- 
ample, can  easily  destroy  all  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  facilities  in  a  school 
district  and  deprive  our  children  of 
schools  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide temporary  facilities  for  these  chil- 
dren, that  Office  cannot  assist  in  the  re- 
placement of  the  permanent  facilities 
needed  to  insure  continued  quality 
education. 

Under  this  new  legislation,  if  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  determined  that 
a  local  educational  agency  was  in  a 
major  disaster  area,  the  local  agency 
could  obtain  Federal  assistance  to  help 
replace  the  damaged  or  destroyed  perma- 
nent facilities.  Clearly,  then,  section  I 
of  this  bill  would  not  overlap  with  any 
(existing  programs  but  would  provide  a 
complementary  program  that  would  pick 
up  where  the  present  program  leaves  off 
and  attempt  to  speed  up  the  return  to  a 
normal  school  program. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  section 
would  not  require  a  new  appropriation  of 
funds.  Instead,  it  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  utilize 
existing  Public  Law  815  funds  as  a  re- 
serve to  be  drawn  upon  whenever  a  dis- 
aster arises.  Since  new  funds  would  not 
be  appropriated  merely  to  remain  idle 
until  a  disaster  occurs,  this  bill  provides 
relief  in  an  economical  manner  to  needy 
school  districts  and  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  Government  to 
speedy  action  in  those  areas  unable  to 
muster  the  necessary  resources  to  meet 
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the    plight    brought    on    by    natural 
disasters. 

This  legislation  also  would  amend 
Public  Law  874  to  provide  Federal  fimds 
—for  operating  expenses  in  those  areas  af- 
fected by  disasters.  This  amendment 
would  make  it  possible  to  provide  funds 
to  assist  in  the  operation  of  temporary 
facilities  and  of  the  new  permanent  fa- 
cilities which  would  be  built.  In  order 
to  insure  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  provide  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  these  expenses,  the  section 
also  contains  a  provision  insuring  that 
the  State  and  local  effort  would  be  main- 
tained. In  addition,  the  Federal  amount 
provided  for  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  fiscal  years  could  not  exceed  75, 
50,  and  25  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
amount  provided  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 
Thus  the  Federal  Government  will  only 
assist  in  recovery  from  the  misfortune; 
it  will  only  be  providing  aid  commensu- 
rate with  the  additional  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  measures  taken  to  return 
to  the  normal  educational  level. 

H.R.  9022  also  contains  two  other  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  eliminate 
inequities  in  the  application  of  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874.  Section 
in  of  the  new  act  provides  that  those 
local  educational  agencies  which  have 
made  commitments  for  construction 
predicated  on  expected  Federal  funds 
under  Public  Law  815,  which  have  since 
been  decreased  due  to  a  cessation  or 
planned  cessation  of  Federal  activities, 
shall  be  provided  the  funds  to  meet  their 
commitments.  In  Texas,  for  example, 
the  Connally  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict tore  down  an  old  school  building 
ill  order  to  replace  it.  Then,  before  the 
new  building  was  constructed,  Connally 
Air  Force  Base  was  closed  and  the  prom- 
ised Federal  money  was  no  longer  avail- 
able. The  school  district  is  committed 
to  the  building  and  must  honor  its  con- 
tracts even  though  it  does  not  have  the 
necessary  funds.  This  provision  will 
only  affect  a  few  school  districts,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  caused  them  by  the 
cessation  of  activities  certainly  warrants 
this  provision. 

The  fouith  section  of  UR.  9022  elimi- 
nates a  grave  inequity  in  Public  Law 
874.  Presently,  in  local  educational 
agencies  with  more  than  35,000  pupils 
there  must  be  at  least  6  percent  feder- 
ally cormected  students  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  aid  while  the  other  school  dis- 
tricts only  need  3  percent.  There  is  no 
rationale  for  this  disparity.  Our  larger 
school  districts  should  not  be  penalized 
for  their  size.  I  urge  that  this  require- 
ment be  modified  by  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  3-percent  factor  in  all  in- 
stances. 

Gentlemen.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  all 
sections  of  H.R.  9022  are  necessary.  I 
urge  that  we  provide  our  schoolchildren 
with  these  well-deserved  benefits. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  lend  my  voice 
and  my  vote  in  support  of  HJR.  9022 
which  I  feel  will  provide  urgently  needed 
improvements  to  the  program  imder 
which  Federal  aid  Is  made  available  to 
school  districts  in  federally  impacted 
,  areas. 


Because  of  heavy  concentration  of 
Government  activities,  Maryland  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
in  particular  represent  in  the  most  seri- 
ously impaced  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Since  this  program  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1950,  Maryland  has  ranked 
fourth  in  the  total  amounts  received 
with  over  half  of  these  fimds  going  to 
schools  in  the  Fifth  District.  So  you  see 
why  I  have  an  unusual  interest  in  legis- 
lation affecting  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

On  June  1, 1  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
I>ublic  Laws  815  and  874.  My  bill  would, 
among  other  things,  remove  certain  in- 
equities which  have  developed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  all  of  the  important 
changes  I  proposed  in  my  bill  are  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  9022  with  one  major  ex- 
ception; my  bill  would  make  permanent 
the  authorization  for  payments  under 
these  programs. 

It  is  apparent,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  14 
years  that  this  worthwhile  program  has 
become  essential  and  will  be  necessary 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  situation 
which  existed  in  1950  when  Congress 
created  the  program  has  continued,  and 
In  the  Fifth  District  of  Maryland  at  least 
has  actually  increased.  In  discussing 
this  program  with  school  superin- 
tendents of  the  counties  of  the  Fifth 
District,  I  find  that  the  biggest  complaint 
against  it  is  the  necessity  for  biemiial 
authorization.  On  several  occasions  this 
has  led  to  program  lapses.  For  example, 
when  the  program  expired  on  June  30, 
1963,  there  was  a  lapse  of  5  months 
before  Congress  approved  an  extension. 
Since  school  budget  planning  must  nec- 
essarily be  plotted  several  years  in  ad- 
vance this  has  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  plan  ahead  effectively.  Also,  it  has 
resulted  in  more  costly  and  less  efficient 
administration  of  the  program. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  due  to  a  lack  of  time,  no  other 
legislation  affecting  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  will  be  considered  during  this  session. 
However,  it  also  is  my  understanding 
that  committee  action  on  my  bill  and 
similar  measures  has  been  scheduled  for 
early  in  January  and  I  sun  hopeful  that 
final  action  on  my  bill  can  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  1966  session. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
hopeful  that  H.R.  9022  would  provide 
some  assistance  to  all  those  areas  affected 
by  the  announcement  of  base  closings 
on  November  .19, 1964.  Under  the  restric- 
tive language  adopted  by  the  committee, 
provisions  in  this  bill  will  affect  only 
those  few  school  districts  which  had 
made  extensive  preparation  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities,  relsnng  upon 
Federal  funds  which  would  have  been 
made  available  to  them  under  Public 
Law  815. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  HJl.  2362, 
the  Element^ary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  which  would  have  af- 
forded relief  to  many  areas  affected  by 
base  closings,  including  the  school  dis- 
tricts affected  by  the  closing  of  Schilling 
Air  Force  Base  in  Salina,  Kans. 

The  closing  of  Schilling  Air  Force 
Base  had  a  severe  impact  upon  a  num- 
ber of  school  districts;  and  as  an  ex- 
ample, SaUna,  Kans.,  residents  are  now 


faced  with  paying  $3V2  million  in  school 
construction  bonds  which  were  issued 
prior  to  the  closing  order. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  H.R.  9022  is 
designed  to  assist  only  those  districts 
listed  on  page  5  of  the  committee  report. 
I  am  advised  by  committee  counsel  that 
the  bill  as  written  will  offer  no  assistance 
to  the  districts  affected  by  the  closing  of 
Schilling  Air  Force  Base;  therefore,  I 
shall  not  support  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  damaging  things  that  can 
threaten  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
children  and  youth  is  the  interruption  of 
their  education.  This  can  happen  when 
disaster  strikes  and  schools  are  forced 
to  close.  Or,  it  can  happen  when  schools 
unexpectedly,  and  unfairly,  find  the 
moniy  that  they  were  coimting  on  will 
not  be  forthcoming  and  so  have  to 
radically  curtail  their  educational  serv- 
ices. 

This  is  why  a  bill  currently  before  us. 
H.R.  9022,  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress.  The  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  9022  would,  among  other 
things,  help  to  provide  the  needed  aid 
schools  require  when  they  are  affected  by 
certain  situations  such  as  these. 

HJl.  9022  would  do  tliis  by  amending 
two  current  laws,  PubUc  Laws  815  and 
874,  which  now  give  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  in  our  so-callec  im- 
pacted areas.  The  amendments  to  these 
laws  that  H.R.  9022  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  funds  also  to  be  rranted  to 
schools  in  areas  that  were  hit  by  dis- 
aster, would  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  present  system  of  eligibility  quali- 
fications under  these  laws,  and  would 
see  to  it  that  school  districts  where  there 
have  been  recent  announcements  of  the 
ending  of  Federal  activities  would  still 
be  fairly  compensated  for  school  cost^ 
they  had  already  contracted. 

More  specifically,  the  desirably  aid 
offered  by  H.R.  9022  would  go  into  effect 
in  a  case  such  as  the  following: 

Let  us  say,  for  instance,  a  school  is  in 
an  area  of  the  country  which  is  hit  by  a 
flood,  a  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  or  other 
such  natural  catastrophe.  The  school 
building  is  damaged,  educational  sup- 
plies are  destroyed,  and  the  operation  of 
the  schools  is  seriously  impaired. 

Under  H.R.  9022,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  could  immediately 
make  funds  already  appropriated  avail- 
able to  the  school  district  so  tliat  they 
could  repair,  restore,  or  rebuild  their 
pubUc  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
These  funds  would  also  help  such  school 
districts  to  meet  their  current  operating 
expenses.  All  this  aid  would  be  grad- 
ually reduced  over  a  5-year  period,  so 
that  the  greatest  help  would  be  given  to 
these  stricken  school  districts  right  after 
such  a  disaster. 

Although  the  aid  to  disaster-hit 
schools  in  H.R.  9022  applies  only  to  pub- 
lic school  programs,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize th^  all  American  schoolchildren, 
whether  in  public  or  private  schools, 
might  benefit  from  this  aid.  This  is  be- 
cause, quite  rightly,  the  bill  would  make 
the  public  educational  programs  it  sup- 
ported open  for  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate school  pupils  who  lived  in  the  school 
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attendance  area  and  whose  private 
schools  had  been  dlsrupteq  by  the  dis- 
aster. 

It  is,  of  course,  true,  tha; 
grams  for  disaster  areas 
tared  by  the  Office  of 
ning,  adversely  affected 
aided.    But,  the  great  value 
is.  among  other  things,  that 
vide  a  swifter  plan  of  aid  to 
which  could  be  put  into 
matically  and  without  delay 
following  a  disaster. 

It  seems  to  me  that  evi 
parent  would  be  grateful 
ance  that  in  the  case  of  a| 
the  education  of  the 
almost  immediately  resumed 
surance  is  strengthened  by 
aid  provisions  of  H.R.  9022. 

In  addition  to  this  provisif)n 
would  also  correct  a  very 
which  has  been  occasioned 
announcement  of  the 
military  bases  in  some  areas 
try.    Before  these  closings 
public,  some  of  the  schoo 
these  areas  already  had 
commitment  to  construct 
facilities    in    correct 
getting  Federal  fimds  undir 
building  provisions  of  Put|ic 
Unfortunately,  however,  as 
is  now,  they  will  not  be 
the  necessary  funds  to  meejt 
mitments.    H.R.    9022 
the  valuable  service  of 
ciurent  law  so  that  these 
would  receive  these  essentiajl 
assuring  that  the  children 
these  schools   will   not 
lowered  standard  of 

The  remaining  provisions 
would  remedy  a  present 
eligibility  requiiements  for 
impacted  areas  laws  so  that 
districts  would  not,  as  they 
to  have  so  much  of  a  lar; 
of  "federally  affected"  pupils 
ance  in  order  to  receive  aic 
programs.    Cunently 
districts  need  only  3   per 
pupils  in  order  to  be  eligible 
while  larger  school  district 
cent.     H.R.  9022  would 
cent  needed  for  larger 
cent,    the    same    as    for 
districts. 

Clearly,  these  amendmeiits 
9022  offers  to  our  current 
aid    to   schools   in   federa 
areas,   would   significantly 
strengthen    this     program 
schools  all  over  our  Nation 
ask  each  Member  interested 
taining  American  education 
H.R.  9022. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr 
no  further  requests  for 
back  the  balance  of  our  tiijae 

Mr.  BELL.    I  have  no 
for  time. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The 
read. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assemblet 
of  September  23,  1950,  as 
631-645),  Is  amended  by 
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ately  after  the  last  section  of  that  Act  the 
following  new  section: 

"SCHOOL   CONSTRUCTION   ASSISTANCK   IM    MAJOB 
DISASTXB    AREAS 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  determines  with  re- 
spiect  to  any  local  educational  agency  that — 

"(1)(A)  such  agency  Is  located  In  whole 
or  In  part  within  an  area  which,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  prior  to 
July  1,  1967,  has  suffered  a  major  disaster 
as  a  result  of  any  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurri- 
cane, earthquake,  storm,  or  other  catastro- 
phe which.  In  the  determination  of  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855a 
(a)).  Is  or  threatens  to  be  of  sufficient 
severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant  disaster 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 

"(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  Is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe, 
and  if  the  Commissioner  determines  with  re- 
spect to  such  local  educational  agency  that — 

"(2)  public  elementary  or  second.-iry  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  this  major 
disaster; 

"(3)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  In 
availing  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  replacement  or 
restoration  of  such  school  facilities; 

"(4)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  it  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  (Including  funds  avail- 
able under  other  provisions  of  this  Act) ,  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  Insurance  on  such 
school  facilities,  to  provide  the  minimum 
school  facilities  needed  for  the  restoration 
or  replacement  of  the  school  facilities  so  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged;  and 

"(5)  to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
the  school  attendance  area  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  been  disrupted  or  im- 
paired by  such  disaster,  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10(a)(3)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  with  respect  to  provisions  for 
the  conduct  of  educational  programs  under 
public  auspices  and  administration  In  which 
children  enrolled  in  such  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  may  attend  and  par- 
ticipate, 

the  Commissioner  mr\y  provide  the  addition- 
al assistance  necessary  to  enable  such  agency 
to  provide  such  facilities,  upon  such  terms 
and  in  siich  amounts  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section)  as  the  Commissioner 
miy  consider  to  be  In  the  public  interest; 
but  such  additional  assistance,  plus  the 
amount  which  he  determines  to  be  available 
from  State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources 
(Including  funds  available  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
Insurance,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  school  facilities  destroyed 
or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Pending  such 
appropriation,  the  Commissioner  may  ex- 
pend from  any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  for  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  other  sections  of  this  Act  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  immediately  providing 
assistance  under  this  section,  such  appro- 
priations to  be  reimbursed  from  the  appro- 
prlatic::.a  authorized  by  thi?  subeectlon  when 
made. 


"(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  subsection 
(a)  except  upon  application  therefor  which 
Is  submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  Is  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  and  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  6(b)  (1).  In  de- 
termining the  order  In  which  such  applica- 
tions shall  be  approved,  the  Commissioner 
shall  consider  the  relative  educational  and 
financial  needs  of  the  local  educatior.iil 
agencies  which  have  submitted  approvable 
applications.  No  payment  may  be  m;ide 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  Commi.i- 
Bloner  finds,  after  consultation  with  tlie 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  that 
the  project  or  projects  with  respect  to  whi:h 
it  Is  made  are  not  Inconsistent  with  overiU 
State  plans  for  the  construction  of  school 
facilities.  All  determinations  made  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  educational  agency  and  the 
local  educational  agency. 

"(d)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commisslonf-r 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  w.ny 
of  reimbursement  and  In  such  Installments 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and 
not  expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  tlie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  None  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1 
to  10,  both  Inclusive,  other  than  section  6ib) 
(1>,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950.  as 
amended  (20  tJ.S.C.  236-244).  is  amended  by 
inserting,  immediately  after  section  9  of  that 
Act.  the  following  new  section: 

"AS.SISTANCE  FOR  CURRENT  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 
IN  MAJOR  DISASTER  AREAS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  If  the  Director  of  the  OtTjce 
Of  Emergency  Planning  determines  with  re- 
spect to  any  local  educational  agency  thrit— 

"(1)(A)  such  agency  is  located  In  wliole 
or  In  part  within  an  area  which,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  prior 
to  July  1,  1967,  has  suffered  a  major  disaster 
as  a  result  of  any  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurri- 
cane, earthquake,  storm,  or  other  catastrophe 
which.  In  the  determination  of  the  Presideni 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855(a)),  is  or 
threatens  to  be  of  sufficient  severity  aud 
magnitude  to  warrant  disaster  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and 

"(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  Is  located  has  certified  tlie  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  o£ 
a  reasonable  amount  of  the  fimds  of  the 
government  of  such  State,  or  of  any  politicrti 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe. 
and  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  such  local  educational  agency 
that — 

"(2)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonuhle 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  in 
availing  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance,  but  as  a  result  of  such  major 
disaster  It  Is  unable  to  secure  sufficient  fund.s 
to  meet  the  cost  of  providing  free  public 
education  for  the  children  attending  tlie 
schools  of  such  agency,  and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  school  attendance  area  of  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  been  disrupted  or  im- 
paired by  such  disaster,  such  local  educa* 
tlonal  agency  has  made  provision  for  the 
conduct  of  educational  programs  under  pub- 
lic auspices  and  administration  In  which 
children  enrolled  In  such  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  may  attend  and  par- 
ticipate: Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
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the  making  of  any  payment  under  this  Act 
for  religious  worship  or  instruction, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  to  such  agency 
the  additional  assistance  necessary  to  provide 
to  such  agency  the  additional  assistance  nec- 
essary to  provide  free  public  education  to 
the  children  attending  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  upon  such  terms  and  In  such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest.  Such  additional 
assistance  may  be  provided  for  a  period  not 
greater  than  a  five  fiscal  year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  that  such  area  suffered  a 
major  disaster.  The  amount  so  provided  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  such  agency,  with  the 
State,  local,  and  other  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  it  for  such  purpose,  to  provide  a 
level  of  education  equivalent  to  that  main- 
tained In  the  schools  of  such  agency  during 
the  last  full  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  such  major  disaster,  taking  Into  account 
the  additional  costs  reasonably  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (3) 
of  this  section.  The  amount,  If  any,  so 
provided  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  President  determined  that  such  area  has 
suffered  a  major  disaster  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum,  50  per  centum,  and  25  per 
centum,  respectively,  of  the  amount  so  pro- 
vided for  the  first  fiscal  year  following  such 
determination. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  provide  to 
such  agency  an  amount  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  replace  instructional 
and  maintenance  supplies,  equipment,  and 
materials  (including  textbooks)  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  such 
major  disaster,  and  to  lease  or  otherwise 
provide  (other  than  by  acquisition  of  land 
or  erection  of  facilities)  school  and  cafeteria 
facilities  needed  to  replace  temporarily  such 
'facilities  which  have  been  made  unavailable 
as  a  result  of  the  major  disaster. 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Pending  such 
appropriation,  the  Commissioner  may  ex- 
pend from  any  funds  heretofore  or  here- 
after appropriated  for  expenditure  In  ac- 
cordance with  other  sections  of  this  Act, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Im- 
mediately providing  assistance  under  this 
section,  such  appropriations  to  be  reimbursed 
from  the  appropriations  authorized  by  this 
subsection  when  made. 

"(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  local 
educational  agency  under  this  section  ex- 
cept upon  application  therefor  which  Is  sub- 
mitted through  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  Is  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  In  determining  the  order 
In  which  such  applications  shall  be  approved, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the  rela- 
tive educational  and  financial  needs  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  which  have  sub- 
mitted approvable  applications. 

"(e)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  and  In  such  Installments  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and 
not  expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of  September  23, 1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  815,  Eighty-first  Congress),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  the  last  section  of  that  Act 
the  following  new  section: 


"special  BASE  CLOSING  PROVISION 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  In  determining  the  payment 
to  be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  un- 
der this  Act  the  Commissioner  shall  dis- 
regard the  announcement,  made  November 
19,  1964.  of  a  decrease  In  or  cessation  of  Fed- 
eral activities  in  certain  areas,  and  shall 
carry  out  such  Act  as  If  such  announcement 
bad  not  been  made." 

DELETION    OF    SPECIAL    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    CER- 
TAIN DISTRICTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  3'c)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874;  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3)  thereof,  and  by  striking  out 
",   (3),"  where  it  appears  In  paragraph   (5). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1965. 

Mr.  POWELL  (interrupting  reading 
of  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:   Page  3,  line   19, 

strike  "10"  and  insert  "7". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  2, 
strike  out  "(20  U.S.C.  236-244)  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  3, 
strike  out  "9"  and  Insert  "6". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committeee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  6, 
strike  out  "10"  and  insert  "7". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  10,  line  10, 
strike  out  "(a)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  9022)  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874,  Sljt  Congress,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  areas 


affected  by  a  major  disaster;  to  eliminate 
inequities  in  the  application  of  Public 
Law  815  in  certain  military  base  clos- 
ings; to  make  uniform  eligibility  require- 
ments for  school  districts  in  Public  Law 
874 ;  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  480,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
0-'  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gi-os. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  •  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  305,  nays  37,  not  voting  90, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2531 
YEAS— 305 


Abemethy 

Cooley 

Gettys 

Adair 

Corbett 

Gibbons 

Addabbo 

Craley 

Gilbert 

Albert 

Cramer 

Gonzalez 

Anderson, 

Culver 

Goodel! 

Tenn. 

Cunningham 

Grabowskl 

Andrews, 

Curtln 

Gray 

Glenn 

Daddario 

Green.  Oreg. 

Annunzio 

Dague 

Green,  Pa. 

Arends 

Daniels 

Greigg 

Ashbrook 

Davis,  Wis. 

Grider 

Ashley 

Dawson 

Griffin 

Ashmore 

de  la  Garza 

Griffiths 

Asplnall 

Delaney 

Grover 

Ayres 

Dent 

Gurney 

Baldwin 

Derwinskl 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Bandstra 

Dickinson 

Haley 

Bates 

Dlngell 

Hall 

Battin 

Donohue 

Hamilton 

Beckwonh 

Dorn 

Hanley 

Belcher 

Dow 

Hanna 

Bell 

Dowdy 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Bennett 

Downing 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Bingham 

Dulskl 

Hansen,  Wa-sh. 

Boland 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hardy 

Brademas 

Dwyer 

Harris 

Bray 

Dyal 

Harsha 

Brooks 

Ellsworth 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Broomfield 

Erlenbom 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hathaway 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Everett 

Hawkins 

Burke 

Fallon 

Hechler 

Burleson 

Farbstein 

Helstoskl 

Burton,  Calif. 

Parnsley 

Herlong 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Pascell 

Hicks 

Callan 

Felghan 

Holifield 

Carey 

Fisher 

Holland 

Carter 

Flood 

Horton 

Casey 

Fogarty 

Hosmer 

Chelf 

Foley 

Howard 

Clark 

Ford, 

Hungate 

Clausen, 

William  D. 

Huot 

Don  H. 

Fountain 

Hutchinson 

Cleveland 

Fraser 

Irwin 

Clevenger 

Prellnghuysen 

Jacobs 

Cohelan 

Pricdel 

Jarman 

Colmer 

Puiton,  Pa. 

Joelson 

Conable 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Conte 

Garmatz 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Conyers 

Ga  things 

Johnson,  Pa. 
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Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

K.irsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kp'.Iv 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

K-ebs 

Kunkel 

Lnnsen 

Latta 

L-jT'Tett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McF.-lU 

McGrath 

McMil  an 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Mirsh 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minth 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morean 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mo=her 

Moss 

Multer 


Abbltt 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Curtis 

Davis  Ga. 

Devlne 


Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

O'Brien 

OHaa.  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottln^er 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Ponee 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid.  NT. 

Roinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

R.iberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schnecbell 

Schweikcr 

NAYS— 37 

Do'.e 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fir.dley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Gross 

Ichord 

King.  N.Y. 

Laird 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Nelsen 


8<ott 
S!  crest 
S(  Iden 
S<  nner 
SI  Ipley 
SI  river 
SI :kles 
Sites 
Silk 
SI iibltz 
S'4>ck 

*h,  Towa 
Sihith,  N.Y. 
S]  ringer 
Si  iSord 
S(  nggers 
SI  ftlbaum 
S!  ephens 
St  ratton 
SI  iibblefleld 
Si  Illvan 
Ti  Icott 
T  ylor 

T  asrue.  Calif. 
T  nzer 

T  lompson.  Tex 
T  lomson.  Wis. 
T(  dd 
Ti  -.mble 
T'  iten 

TTi  [nil 


U 


NOT  VOTING— 90 


Adams 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
BoRgs 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brock 

Burton.  Utah 
Cr.bell 
Cahill 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Ccller 

Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Corman 
Denton 
Diggs 

Edniondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Farnum 
Fino 
Flynt 


Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gialmo 

OlUigan 

Gubser 

Hag.an,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hp.lpem 

Hays 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hull 

Jennings 

Kse 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynski 

Knrnegay 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

McDowell 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matthews 

May 

Monagan 

Morse 

Nedzl 

Nix 


T. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Vi  n  Deerlin 

Vi  nlk 

V;  ?orlto 

■W  iggonner 

■W  ilker.  N.  Mex. 

W  itkins 

VI  itts 

W  lalley 

W  lite,  Tex. 

W  litener 

W  litten 

W  dnall 

W  Ison.  Bob 

W    son. 

Charles  H. 
W  .-att 
W ,dler 
Y  tes 

unger 

blockl 


O  Meal,  Ga. 

ol 
Q  lie 
Q  lUlen 

;cl.  111. 
S;  t'terfleld 
Si  lith.  Calif. 
Si  lith.  Va. 
SI  -inton 
Ti  ick 
Wiiker,  Miss. 


s.sman 
Pi  -nie 
PilcinsU 

if  el 
R*  nick 
P.i  bison 
Ri  dino 
R  igers.  Tex. 
■^R  mca'.to 
P  imsfeld 
R:  an 
S;  ylor 
St  ;ed 
S^  'eeney 
T(  ague.  Tex. 
TI  lomas 

ompson,  N.J. 
T(  11 

T  inney 
T'  ipper 
U  Iman 
Vi  I'ian 

itson 
W  ?ltner 
W  lite.  Idaho 
VJ  llllams 
W  Ills 

W)i£r 
W  ight 

Yi  iung 


"Hie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Puclnski  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rcdino  with  Mr.  Tiipper. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
PirnlD. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  RelfeL 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  M.^cGregor. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  GlUigan  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  M;\dden  with  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Cormun. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  White  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.-  Wright  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  BRAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
rs  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  per- 
tinent extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  EPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  1044.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Norfolk,  State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  in 


the  city  of  Norfolk,  State  of  Virginia,  In  ex- 
change for  certain  other  lands;  and 

H.J.  Res.  639.  A  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6927) 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a. Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes." 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE  HOUSE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  22D  WORLD  HEALTH  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  501 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  501 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  403)  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  United  States  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  the  Twenty-second 
World  Health  Assembly  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1969.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aftalrs,  the  joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  ol 
the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  need,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  501 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  403.  The  resolution 
calls  for  an  hour  of  debat*  imder  an  open 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  defray  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  organizing  and  holding  of 
the  22d  World  Health  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  in  1969  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  World  Health 
Organization  meeting  took  place  in  New 
York  City  in  1946.    For  the  next  11  years 
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the  meetings  were  held  in  Geneva.  In 
1958  they  were  held  in  Minneapolis,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  been  held  in 
Geneva,  with  two  exceptions — Mexico 
and  New  Delhi.  This  year  an  invitation 
has  been  extended  by  our  members  who 
attended  the  meeting  in  Geneva  to  come 
to  the  United  States  and  to  participate 
in  the  World  Health  Organization  Meet- 
ing in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1969  happens  to  be  the 
year  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chuseUs  will  have  its  centennial  which 
will  mark  the  establishment  of  the  first 
department  of  public  health  in  the 
United  States.  So  while  Boston  is  cele- 
brating its  centennial  anniversai-y  in 
public  health,  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization is  also  becoming  of  age,  because 
it  is  in  its  21st  yeal",  and  this  will  be  the 
22d  meeting. 

I  know  that  the  V/orld  Health  Organi- 
zation serves  a  tremendously  useful  pur- 
pose, but  I  have  been  asked  by  many 
Members,  what  does  the  State  of  Massa- 
chu.setts,  what  do  the  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Boston  feel,  and  what  do  the  private 
oreanizations  intend  to  do? 

A  little  research  has  shown  me  that 
in  1958  when  this  meeting  was  at  Min- 
neapolis, local  civic  organizations  both 
State  and  city  augmented  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  U.S.  Government  by 
approximately  $80,000. 

Now  what  did  that  880,000  mean?  It 
meant  the  cash  that  was  given."  It  meant 
the  aid  and  the  turning  over  the  halls 
and  the  resources — it  meant  the  hos- 
pitals that  participated. 

My  answer  to  you  as  to  what  we  in- 
tend to  do  today  is  that  I  have  contacted 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  I  have  contacted  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  to  you.    It  is  as  follows: 

Boston,  Mass.. 
August  11.  1965. 
Thomas  P.  CNeili.,  Jr. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Members  and  organizations  representing 
the  medical  and  public  health  community 
as  well  as  the  business  community  here  have 
responded  most  enthusiastically  to  the  pro- 
posal to  bring  the  22d  World  Health  Assem- 
bly to  the  city  of  Boston.  You  will  receive 
shortly  confirmation  of  their  pledges  of  sup- 
port. As  mayor  I  can  assure  that  the  new 
Boston  win  take  pride  in  making  its  new 
and  modern  facilities  completely  available 
for  the  convenience  of  the  distinguished 
delegates  Our  congratulations  to  you  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  for  your  foresight 
in  planning  an  event  which  will  acquaint 
the  world  health  professions  with  our 
achievements  as  a  center  for  medical  teach- 
ing and  research. 

Mayor  John  F.  Collins. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man referred  to  the  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  city  authorities  in  Boston.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  telegram  reads  that 
the  facilities  would  be  made  completely 
available.  Does  this  mean  that  the  city 
would  pay  for  the  facilities  that  would 
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have  to  be  used  or  that  they  would  be 
made  available  at  a  price? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  had 
a  further  meeting  with  the  mayor  con- 
cerning this  matter.  I  would  say  that 
the  facilities  will  be  turned  over  free  of 
charge  if  it  is  within  the  law  so  that  the 
city  of  Boston  can  do  that.  If  not,  a 
blue  ribbon  committee  which  is  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  cooperation  with  the  Governor 
and  the  mayor  will,  I  am  sure,  more  than 
adequately  take  care  of  all  expenses,  the 
same  as  the  local  authorities  did  in  Min- 
neapolis. 

As  I  understand  it,  in  1958  there  were 
$400,000  appropriated  and  $85,000  came 
from  local  sources.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  so  far  as  the  $35,000  is 
concerned  that  we  in  Boston  and  in  the 
Massachusetts  area  will  far  surpass  that 
amount. 

If  I  may  continue,  I  would  remind  my 
colleapues  of  the  conversations  I  have 
had  with  various  authorities  and  I  think 
perhaps  I  can  answer  the  question  that 
has  been  raised. 

After  talking  with  the  Govei-nor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
John  A.  Volpe,  he  referred  me  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Al- 
fred L.  Frechette,  and  asked  him  to  get 
in  touch  with  me  both  personally  and  by 
letter  and  here  is  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Dr.  Frechette.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  this  event  is  to  take 
place  4  years  from  now  and.  second,  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
is  going  to  have  its  centennial  in  1969 
and  so  we  plan  to  interweave  or  interlock 
both  of  these  meetings  into  one  grand 
public  health  and  medical  affair. 

Part  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 

By  1969  there  will  be  new  developments  in 
the  area  of  day  care  of  children,  in  the  field 
of  geriatrics,  in  homemaker  services,  in 
Ionizing  radiation  control,  in  water  supplies, 
and  In  controlling  water  and  air  pollution. 
Many  of  these  are  already  in  the  early  de- 
velopmental stages  and  should  be  well  de- 
veloped for  display  to  our  international 
visitors. 

Just  as  Massachusetts  has  pioneered  in  the 
early  stages  of  public  he.alth  by  establishing 
the  first  tuberculosis  hospital  run  by  a  State, 
and  the  first  State-operated  cancer  control 
clinic,  we  are  today  continuing  to  pioneer 
with  "firsts"  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
space  age.  The  prevention  of  mental  retar- 
dation by  the  mandatory  phenylketonuria 
testing  (PKU)  Is  an  example  of  a  current 
"first."  Massachusetts  led  the  Nation  in  re- 
se.Trching  the  efRcacy  of  the  tests  to  detect 
this  inborn  metabolic  deficiency  disease  and 
in  passing  the  compulsory  universal  testing 
law  as  soon  as  the  methods  were  established 
making  it  practical  and  economically  feasi- 
ble. 

May  I  remind  you  that  you  have  received 
correspondence  from  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  World  Health  Organization 
endorsing  your  House  Joint  Resolution  403. 
This  prestigious  body  of  leading  citizens  con- 
cerned with  developing  better  public  health 
throughout  the  world  has  among  its  di- 
rectors several  past  Surgeons  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  These  men  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  the  value  of  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  International  public 
liealth  prograJhs  we  support  through  the 
World  Health  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Had  they  and  their  other  eminent  lay 
and  professional  colleagues  not  truly  agreed 
that  Massachusetts  had  much  to  offer,  they 


would  not  have  sent  you  their  resolution  cf 
April  16  endorsing  yotir  resolution  403. 

You  recall  also  receiving  the  endorrement 
of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion sent  over  the  signature  of  its  president. 
Prof.  William  J.  Curran,  of  the  Boston 
University  Law-Medicine  Research  Inrtituie. 
This  endorsement,  like  that  of  the  National 
Citizens  Committee,  means  that  people  in 
the  State  and  in  the  Nation  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  in  setting  up  all  the  necessary  com- 
mittees, raising  the  necessary  funds,  and  in 
every  way  preparing  for  a  proper  welcome  for 
the  international  delegates. 

As  to  your  specific  que;;tion  on  the  possi- 
bility Of  Massachusetts  and  Boston  raising  a 
sum  of  money  comparable  to  the  S60.000 
raised  by  Minneapolis  in  1958.  I  can  say  only 
that  we  could  be  fairly  confident  of  doir.g  so. 
In  1948  a  committee  formed  tinder  the  chalr- 
manrhip  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wilinsky  raised 
$25,000  need  to  supplement  a  visit  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  to  Bos- 
ton. In  1949  another  health  project  for  mass 
chest  X-ray  surveys  In  Boston,  brought  con- 
tributions of  cash  and  loan  of  key  personnel 
from  many  banks,  insurance  companies,  ho- 
tel chains,  milk  firms",  and  the  like.  Allowing 
for  the  Inflationary  trends  since  1948.  it  is 
planned  that  Massachusetts  will  set  up  a 
blue  ribbon  committee  to  raise  funds  and  to 
solicit  loans  of  personnel  and  equipment  so 
that  in  cash  or  in  kind  we  could  supplement 
the  Federal  appropriation  of  up  to  §500,000 
by  SIOO.OOO  if  need  be. 

I  also  have  a  telegram  here  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital : 

Delighted  to  hear  of  po;sibility  that  World 
Healtii  Organization  will  meet  in  Boston  in 
1969.    Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  help  in  any  way  it  can. 
John  H.  Knowles.  M.D., 

General  Director. 

We  have  in  our  area  at  Ihe  present 
time  three  of  the  great  medical  schools 
of  this  country — Harvard  Medical 
School,  Tufts  Medical  School,  and  Bos- 
ton University  Medical  School.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  building  a  new  medical 
school  in  the  area,  Massachusetts  State 
Medical  School. 

I  have  received  word  from  all  author- 
ities that  they  will  cooperate  to  the  ful- 
lest and  they  will  give  to  this  organiza- 
tion everything  possible.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  is  going  to  handle  this  blue 
ribbon  committee.  They  are  going  to 
help  participate  iii"  the  raising  of  funds. 
They  are  going  to  help  in  the  solicitine 
of  personnel  from  the  various  organiza- 
tions. 

While  this  is  4  years  away,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Boston,  because  of  its  pride 
in  its  medical  facilities,  will  do  an  excel- 
lent job  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  splendid  statement  he 
has  made  on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  O'Neill]  on  sponsoring  and 
diligently  encouraging  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  403)  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  necessary  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  invite  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  its  22d  World 
Health  Assembly  in  Boston  in  1969.     I 
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am  also  pleased  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  has  agreed 
sirability  of  this  resolution 
reported  it  to  the  House. 

Massachusetts  will  be 
come  the  500  official  delegates 
125  member  nations  of  the 
Organization,  and  the  other 
observers,  at  the  World 
we  hope  will  be  held  there  4 
We  know  that  the  annual 
the   World   Health   Assembjy 
governing  body  of  WHO 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  th 
tion's  headquarters.    Only 
in  1958,  has  this  assembly  cotv 
where,  that  time  at 

We   also   recognize   that 
States  cannot  be  honored  by 
event  held  in  this  country 
ing  expenses  incident  to 
conducting  such  a  meeting, 
resolution  before  us 
propriation  of  up  to  $500 
the  executive  branch  to 
vitation  for  the   1969 
at  Boston  and  to  pay  for  th 
cost  of  holding  this  meeting 
WHO  headquarters  in  Swi 
well  as  the  cost  normally 
host  government. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore, 
gress  will  approve  this  joinj; 
so  that  the  necessary  steps 
toward  the  holding  of  this 
Assembly  in  my  home  State 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    O'NEILL    of 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    : 
to  say  to  the  gentleman,  as 
the  subcommittee,  we  had 
hoped  that  we  would  get 
tion  with  respect  to  the 
which  either  the  city  of 
State  of  Massachusetts  miglit 
make  to  defray  the  expense ; 
this  assembly  in  the  Boston 
fortunately,  we  got  no  such 
the  gentleman  has  just  givci 

I  would  not  doubt  in  anj 
Boston  would  be  an 
hold  a  World  Health 
sembly.     I  want  to  stress 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Mas£ 
answer  to  the  gentleman's 
tion  and  his  statement  nov 
missed  the  most  important 
of  the  letter  from  which  I 
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Here  we  must  be  rc.xllstic. 
number  of  member   nations 
Health   Organization   might 
1969  and  that  the  value  of  mo 
ated  In  1965  can  be  lessened  1 
power  by  1969.    Thus  the  8500 
Is  not  excessive  considering  th 
spent   nearly   that  much   on 
from  88  nations  In  1958.     We 
at  least  500  delegates  from  1 
1969.     The  State,  Itself.  Is 
at  ing  funds  to  nllow  the 
gin   planning   for   Its   total 
ob^rvance.    There  is  an  item 
the  department's   supplements 
fiscal   1936.     A  projected 
19G7.  1968.  1969,  and  1970  asks 
sively  larger  sums  as  the  actlv 
If  this  is  appropriated  tl^ere  s; 
$200,000  invested  in  all  in  var 
related  to  the  centennial.    Thlj 
research,  printing,  and  publis 
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of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  for  the 
first  100  years  (which  In  effect  will  chronicle 
the  growth  of  public  health  in  America); 
development  of  plans  for  a  convocation  and 
awards  to  outstanding  leaders  invited  to 
speak  on  June  21,  1969.  the  actual  100th  an- 
niversary date  of  the  department;  and 
project  work  In  planning  educational  tours, 
meetings,  hospitality,  and  entertainment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  What  dis- 
turbs me  is  the  fact  that  Boston  is  obvi- 
ously engaged  in  a  reasonably  expensive 
project  of  its  own  to  celebrate  a  cen- 
tennial of  its  Public  Health  Service.  It 
seems  quite  possible  to  me  the  money 
necessary  to  defray  those  expenses  will 
mean  that  its  money  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  inter- 
national group  meeting  in  Boston.  This 
seems  to  me  to  make  it  less  likely  that  we 
will  get  money  comparable  to  the  money 
which.  Minnesota  and  Minneapolis  did 
actually  make  available  in  1958. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman  at  all. 
This  is  an  incentive  to  Massachusetts 
during  this  era  in  which  we  are  going  to 
help  the  WHO.  It  is  an  Incentive  to 
make  our  centennial  one  of  the  greatest 
gatherings  of  medical  people  ever  as- 
sembled in  this  Nation.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  city  and  the  State  and  all 
the  civic  organizations  are  going  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  the  incentive  of  a  full 
$500,000  of  Federal  contribution  is  nec- 
essai-y  in  order  to  get  support  of  some 
kind  from  the  State  and  the  city?  The 
reason  why  I  ask  that  question  is,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Federal  contribution 
might  be  made  contingent  upon  a  fixed 
contribution  from  the  State  and  local 
sources.  Twenty  percent  of  the  money 
actually  expended  for  the  assembly  held 
in  Minneapolis  was  provided  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  we  might  provide 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  set  a  precedent  of 
that  type.  I  do  not  think  you  did  it  in 
Minneapolis.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
overall  figure  of  $80  million  was  that  of  a 
list  of  donations  given  and  time  supplied 
by  personnel,  and  the  figure  included  in 
the  overall  the  buildings,  the  hotels,  the 
hospitals,  and  the  equipment  donated. 
All  of  this  will  be  donated  by  us,  too,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  cut  the  figure 
back  whatsoever.  After  all,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  nation  in  the  world  that 
leads  us  in  the  field  of  medicine.  We  are 
really  the  great  center  of  medicine  in  this 
country  with  our  three  great  medical 
schools  and  with  our  innumerable  hospi- 
tals and  other  facilities.  We  are  better 
equipped  than  any  other  city  in  the  Na- 
tion to  handle  a  delegation  of  this  type. 
Because  of  Boston's  reputation,  you  will 
have  more  delegates  from  the  various 
countries  than  you  normally  have.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  if  we  went  along 


In  the  proper  manner  and  you  will  not 
have  anything  to  fear  whatsoever  with 
regard  to  the  blue  ribbon  meeting  that 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  augmented  with  the  aid 
of  the  city  and  the  State  plus  all  the 
hospitals  and  schools  adding  in  their 
services  and  participating  in  every  way 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  that  the  Department  of 
State  did  not  specifically  endorse  Boston 
as  the  place  in  this  country  that  such 
a  meeting  might  be  held?  It  was  sug- 
gested, as  I  recall  it,  that  a  resolution 
might  be  passed  if  we  felt  like  authoriz- 
ing sufiBcient  funds  to  defray  additional 
expenses  that  would  allow  a  meeting  o 
be  held  in  1968  or  1969,  with  the  meeting  ^ 
to  be  held  either  in  the  New  York  or 
the  Boston  area.  So  there  is  more  than 
one  place  repommended. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  My 
first  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Boston 
was  going  to  be  asked  wsis  when  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fo- 
CARTTl  was  going  to  Geneva  to  be  one  of 
the  delegates  to  that  convention.  I  un- 
derstand he  addressed  the  WHO  and  said 
that  an  invitation  was  going  to  be  ex- 
tended by  the  United  States  delegates  for 
the  city  of  Boston  and  would  1  file  some 
legislation  for  that.  That  was  my  first 
knowledge  of  it. 

Incidentally,  concerning  the  hearing 
held  before  your  committee,  perhaps  I 
was  remiss  in  not  attending  that  hearing 
myself,  because  on  the  day  before  the 
hearing  was  held  I  sat  down  with  one  ' 
of  the  members  of  the  Department  of 
State.  He  led  me  to  believe  that  I  was 
not  required  to  be  there,  that  they  were 
going  to  handle  the  legislation  and  that 
it  was  more  or  less  perfunctory;  that  in 
1958  the  invitation  actually  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  they  had  the  feeling  that  there 
was  not  going  to  be  any  argument  within 
the  committee  or  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Do  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman  that  an  invi- 
tation has  already  been  extended  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  but  authoriz- 
ing of  the  additional  money  would  be 
necessary? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  say  subject  to  the  actions  of  this 
Congress.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  t)'.r,t 
is  the  customary  manner  in  which  those 
matters  are  handled. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  501,  up- 
on adoption,  will  provide  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  This  is  an  open  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 403  which  will  permit  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8500,000  to  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  in  Boston.  Mass.,  in  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  his  great  foresight  in  fore- 
seeing this  situation  4  years  in  advance. 
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I  know  that  many  of  the  rest  of  us  would 
like  to  have  had  that  foresight  to  put 
this  situation  in  our  respective  commu- 
nities. I  do  commend  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  that  foresight.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  nice  thing  that  the  body  is 
considering  today  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  city  of  Boston 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Ml-.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  403) 
authorizing  an  appropriation  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  World  Health  Organization 
to  hold  the  22d  World  Health  Assembly 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1969. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrxEE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
403,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  before 
the  House  would  enable  the  United  States 
to  serve  as  host  government  for  the  22d 
annual  meeting  of  the  World  Health  As- 
sembly. It  Is  proposed  that  this  meet- 
ing take  place  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1969. 
The  resolution  authonzes  an  appropria- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  this 
purpose. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  a  number 
of  years  ago  the  Congress  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  to  make  possible  the  hold- 
ing of  the  nth  World  Health  Assembly 
in  Minneapolis.  Authorization  of  $400,- 
000  was  provided  by  Congress  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  United  States  was  repre- 
sented at  that  1958  meeting  by  some  60 
delegates  and  alternates  including  many 
outstanding  members  of  the  medical, 
dental  and  public  health  professions, 
such  as  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  Dr.  Jonas  D. 
Salk,  and  Surgeon  General  Leroy  E.  Bur- 
ney,  and  others. 

The  holding  of  that  World  Health  As- 
sembly in  the  United  States  gave  Amer- 
ican doctors,  hospital  administrators, 
medical  educators  and  others  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  discussions  of 
the  World  Health  Organization's  pro- 
grams, to  exchange  ideas  and  informa- 
tion with  their  counterparts  from  foreign 
countries  and  otherwise  to  benefit  from 
the  experience  of  medical  and  public 
health  activities  conducted  abroad. 
Similar  advantages  can,  of  course,  accrue 


from  the  holding  of  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  in  Boston,  which  proposal  is 
contained  in  the  resolution  which  we  are 
discussing  now.  There  are  several  addi- 
tional reasons  which  argue  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

First,  some  11  years  will  have  elapsed 
between  the  two  meetings  of  the  World 
Health  Assembly  on  American  soil — the 
nth  meeting  in  Minneapolis  and  the 
proposed  meeting  in  Boston.  During 
that  time  the  membership  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  has  increased  from 
88  to  125.  A  significant  nimiber  of  the 
estimated  500  delegates  who  will  attend 
the  22d  World  Health  Assembly  may  not 
have  had  a  previous  opportunity  to  visit 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  good  for 
them  to  see  our  country  and  to  retm-n 
home  with  a  positive  impression  of  our 
way  of  life. 

Further,  in  1969  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  celebrate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  its  modern 
department  of  public  health.  The  pub- 
lic health  authorities  and  other  persons 
in  Massachusetts  have  expressed  deep 
interest  in  having  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  convene  in  Boston  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

The  State  Department  has  endorsed 
this  proposal  and  so  has  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  believe  that  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution  will  have  a 
positive  efifect  on  our  foreign  relations 
and  produce  political  and  psychological 
gains  for  our  country. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  naturally  I  am  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  this  and  I  think  that 
most  of  those  who  have  any  concept  at 
all  of  what  Boston  has  been  in  the  medi- 
cal world  will  be  happy  to  see  it  in  Boston. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understood 
the  question  of  the  State  Department, 
there  was  not  a  request  to  have  it  go  to 
Boston.  There  was  a  request  to  have  it 
come  to  the  United  States.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  that,  but  I  think  we  should  give 
it  consideration  and  I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected if  I  am  in  error. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  advise  me  in  regard  to  this 
question? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Actually,  this  is  not 
an  administrative  request.  The  Depart- 
ment took  no  position.  They  made  no 
choice  with  respect  to  alternative  sites. 
So,  this  is  where  we  stand  on  this  ques- 
tion. They  approved  a  project  as  such 
without  making  a  decision  with  respect 
to  the  cities. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  Assistant  Secretary 
Cleveland  indicated  he  felt  either  Boston 
or  New  York  City  would  be  a  suitable 
location  for  such  a  meeting  if  it  should 
be  held  in  this  country,  and  he  then  goes 
on  to  say: 

The  Department  recommends  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  authorizing  an  ap- 


propriation of  $500,000  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  hold  a  World  Health 
assembly  at  a  particular  site  in  the  United 
States  In  the  year  1968  or  1969,  as  the  Con- 
gress may  specify. 

I  expect  this  is  because  he  was  fearful 
of  the  fact  in  1958  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced suggesting  that  in  1958  the  as- 
sembly be  held  in  New  York  City.  It  de- 
veloped there  should  not  be  assemblies 
held  in  the  United  States  in  successive 
years.  But  there  is  a  choice  between  New 
York  City  and  Boston,  and  there  was  no 
specific  endorsement  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Boston.  There  was  also  no 
indication  otherwise,  and  Boston  would 
be  entu-ely  satisfactory,  but  not  the  only 
one. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  Medicine  has  made  tre- 
mendous advances  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  occasion  to  feel  very  greatly  about 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  also  I  know 
a  good  deal  about  Tufts.  But  this  mat- 
ter of  $500,000  is  something  we  should 
pause  and  look  at  very  carefully.  We 
have  had  the  precedent  in  Minnesota.  I 
think  they  contributed  20  percent,  and  I 
would  have  been  happier  if  the  gentleman 
could  have  said  that,  yes,  Massachusetts 
will  see  that  that  is  done  there.  Perhaps 
that  is  what  he  meant,  and  that  it  will 
be  definitely  feasible  to  enter  into  such  a 
contract. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Some 
of  this  requires  legislation  on  the  part 
of  the  State  for  appropriation,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  is  going  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. It  is  4  years  away,  and  they  are 
only  in  the  process  of  forming  this  blue 
ribbon  committee.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  world  that  this  meeting  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  will  be 
held  in  Boston.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
want  me  to  give  her  an  answer? 

I  can  say,  "Yes,  in  my  heart,  it  will  be 
done."  I  have  every  expectation  it  will 
be  done.  I  cannot  say  more  than  that. 
I  have  confidence  in  these  organizations. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  delighted  in 
having  the  gentleman  say  he  is  abso- 
lutely confident  in  what  the  State  is 
going  to  do.  and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  joint  resolution.  As  a 
doctor  who  has  participated  in  sessions 
of  the  World  Health  Assembly,  I  can  per- 
sonally vouch  for  the  benefit  that  will 
accrue  to  American  doctors  by  holding 
the  22d  annual  meeting  in  Boston. 

The  World  Health  Assembly  has  not 
met  in  the  United  States  since  its  meeting 
in  Minneapolis  in  1958.  Since  that  time 
membership  in  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization has  increased  from  88  mem- 
ber nations  to  125.  That  meeting  was 
attended  by  60  delegates  and  alternates. 
Including  many  prominent  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  including  Sur- 
geon General  Leroy  E.  Bumey,  Dr. 
Charles  Mayo,  and  Dr.  Jonas  D.  Salk.  It 
Is  pao-ticularly  appropriate  that  the  1969 
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meeting  he  held  In  Boston 
marks   the   centennial 
chusetts  Department  of 
the  first  modem  State  public 
partment. 

The  discussion  and  exchhnge 
mation  that  are  made  pos4ible 
meeting  give  it  a  unique 
medical  profession  which 
important  benefits  to  the 
pie  also.    The  sum  author 
would  be  money  well  spent 
passage  of  the  resolution. 
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to  the  gentleman  from 
Frelinghuysen  ]   such  tinje 
desire. 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN 
man,  the  chairman  of  the 
indicated  specific  benefits 
citizens   of  our  own   country 
doubtedly  accrue  if  the 
Assembly  was  held  here  ir 
I  have  no  doubt  this  is 
vations,  and  I  am  not  risi 
oppose  this  resolution — 
as  to  the  resolution  fall 
areas. 

The  chairman  of  the 
referred  to  the  fact  that 
sum  which  will  be  well  utilized 
like  to  point  out  that  the 
quested  is  over  50  percefct 
was  actually  made  availaljle 
lar  meeting  in  Minneapoli 
granted  that  expenses  are 
year  and   that  there   are 
more  delegates  to  the 
held  in  1969,  it  still  striki  s 
are  not  particularly  interei  ted 
the  lid  on  what  the  Fedcr4l 
should  be  if  we  should  inc 
eral  contribution  by  over 
so  because  of  the  fact 
to  be  an  entirely  gratuit|)us 
expense  to  the  United 
like  to  call  attention  to 
the  Department  of  State 
cally  endorsed  this  sug 

I  refer  to  the  letter  on 
of  the  report  on  the  bill 
•  Assistant    Secretary   for 
Relations,  Douglas  MacAithur 
quote: 

As  a  general  policy,  the 
the  holding  of  meetings  of  1 
ganizations  at   their  established 
ters.     This  policy  is  design 
often  considerable  e.xtra 
meetings  away  from  the 
organization,  since  the   hosi 
expected  customarily  to  rel 
ternational  organization  for 
of  holding  the  conference  outside 
qxiarters  city. 
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Health  Assembly  to  meet  again  in  this 
country;  public  relations  and  other  ad- 
vantages are  oiten  derived  from  holding 
international  conferences  in  the  United 
States." 

If  we  are  anxious  to  impress  our 
friends  overseas  with  the  value  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cal health  and  other  fields,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  conceivable  that  we  might  spend 
8500,000  to  better  advantage  by  invit- 
ing selected  foreigners  to  this  counti-y 
and  giving  them  a  tour  of  certain  in- 
stallations in  this  country  rather  than 
confining  them  to  one  city  where  they 
will  be  held  to  a  series  of  meetings  over 
a  3-week  period. 

This  is  in  effect,  I  suppose,  damning 
it  with  faint  praise.  But  I  have  one  final 
reservation  with  respect  to  this  and  it 
is  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  extend  an 
invitation  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me 
coming  from  the  New  Jersey  area  that 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  would  be 
at  least  as  suitable  and  perhaps  more  so 
as  the  site  for  such  a  meeting  in  view 
of  the  medical  facilities  and  the  talent 
available  there  and  also  that  the  amount 
of  money  that  might  be  raised  to  help 
defray  th&«xpenses  which  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  available  there  might  be  at 
least  as  great  as  the  Boston  area.  This 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  things 
might  have  been  different  if  we  had  not 
done  anything  for  Boston  recently  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  pointed  out. 

I  would  simply  like  to  conclude  by  say- 
ing in  my  opinion  we  might  well  at  least 
be  careful  about  the  total  amount  to  be 
authorized  or  at  least  make  the  amount 
to  be  authorized  contingent  on  a  local  or 
State  contribution  to  be  sure  that  there 
is  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  from  the  area^ 
that  is  to  be  the  host  to  this  assembly. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  may  extend  his  remarks 
in  support  of  the  legislation  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature many  years  ago,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  initiate  action  for 
the  establishment  of  the  first  cancer 
hospital  in  the  United  States  in  Ponds- 
ville,  Mass.  I  was,  therefore,  pleased 
and  gratified  to  see  that  the  President,  a 
few  days  ago,  gave  warm  approval  to  the 
statute  providing  that  the  United  States 
join  the  International  Institute  for  Can- 
cer Research  through  v/hich  the  skills 
and  talents  of  scientists  throughout  the 
world  will  carry  on  the  fight  against  this 
great  enemy  of  man.  This  new  Institute 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  that  affiliate  of  the 
United  Nations  which  is  intimately  con- 
cerned with  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
improving  international  health. 

This  morning  it  is  again  my  privilege  to 
speak  in  the  cause  of  health  and  to  urge 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
403,  introduced  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
O'Neill.  This  resolution,  reported  fa- 
vorable by  the  Foreign  Aflaii-s  Commit- 


tee, authorizes  an  invitation  and  provides 
funds  for  a  meeting  of  the  World  Health 
Assembly  in  the  historic  American  city 
of  Boston  in  1969. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this  as- 
sembly of  delegates  from  125  nations, 
and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  prolonging 
human  life  and  reducing  human  suffer- 
ing, meet  in  Boston.  For  Boston  is  not 
only  the  cradle  of  our  national  liberty, 
but  a  city  blessed  with  a  medical  and 
hospital  system  unmatchable  throughout 
this  broad  land. 

Most  particulitjy.  it  is  fitting  that  this 
2lsf  anniversai-y  meeting  in  1969  be  held 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Boston  be- 
cause in  that  year  we  will  be  celebrating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Health  whose  work 
over  these  long  years  has  been  in  the 
same  great  cause  to  which  the  World 
Health  Organization  is  dedicated. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  will  recall 
that  in  1958,  the  15th  annual  assembly  of 
WHO  was  held  in  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  From  all  re- 
ports, this  meeting  was  a  tremendous  vic- 
tory for  our  foreign  relations  with  the 
many  nations  represented  by  WHO. 

I  have  the  assurance  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  State  health  de- 
partment, and  I  know  I  speak  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  in  say- 
ing that  we  will  happily  match  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  the  people*  of  Minne- 
apolis and  the  great  State  of  Minnesota 
to  the  delegates.  The  welcome  to  the  del- 
egates will  be  warm ;  and  every  opportu- 
nity will  be  afforded  them  to  see  both  the 
fine  work  that  is  being  carried  forward  by 
our  hospitals,  our  research  institutions, 
and  the  medical  profession  and  the  his- 
toric shrines  of  our  early  national  historj'. 

The  resolution  speaks  of  the  coming  of 
age  at  21  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. In  welcoming  them  into  adulthood, 
I  take  note  of  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments, of  the  youth  and  adolescence  of 
this  fine  organization — the  worldwide 
and  increasingly  successful  fight  against 
malaria,  the  equally  intense  war  now 
being  waged  against  smallpox,  and  the 
many  other  activities,  carried  out  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  in  their  constant 
effort  to  improve  man's  lot  on  this  earth. 

In  inviting  this  great  organization  to 
our  shores  and  to  Boston,  we  offer  them 
the  opportunity,  as  has  been  noted  in  the 
resolution,  of  obsening  new  techniques  of 
healing  as  they  are  practiced  here  in 
America,  of  renewing  professional  friend- 
ships, and  of  sharing  with  each  other 
their  experiences  in  the  great  adventure 
of  science  and  of  healing. 

By  1969,  the  spectacular  actions  taken 
by  this  Congress  toward  improving  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  counti'y  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  splendidly  evident.  I.  for 
one,  and  I  am  sure  other  members  of  this 
body  share  my  wish  that  representatives 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  an  o',)- 
portunity  to  see  at  firsthand  what  we 
have  accomplished  through  our  demo- 
cratic processes. 

I  urge  the  favorable  passage  as  re- 
ported of  House  Joint  Resolution  403. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Burke]. 
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Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  403. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  or- 
ganizing and  holding  the  22d  World 
Health  Assembly  in  the  United  States 
in  1969,  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  authoriza- 
tion will  enable  the  executive  branch  to 
invite  the  World  Health  Organization 
to  hold  this  assembly  in  Boston,  and  pay 
for  the  additional  cost  of  holding  such  a 
meeting  away  from  WHO  headquarters  in 
Geneva,  as  well  as  the  costs  normally 
assumed  by  the  host  government. 

The  year  1969  is  considered  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  holding  the  assem- 
bly in  Boston,  as  that  year  will  mark  the 
centennial  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  modern  State  public  health  depart- 
ment in  Massachusetts  in  1869,  and  1969 
also  marks  the  "coming  of  age"  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
mzation. 

7 1  would  like  to  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  favorably  re- 
porting this  resolution  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  thereby  giving  recognition  to 
the  great  metropolitan  area  of  Boston 
as  one  of  the  major  medical  centers  of 
the  world.  Deserving  of  mention  here 
are  some  of  the  institutions  in  the  area, 
which  have  contributed  to  its  stature  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  and  have  long  at- 
tracted scholars  and  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world:  particularly  noteworthy 
a;e  the  educational  and  research  facili- 
ties at  Harvard  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Boston  University  Medical 
Center.  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Boston  College.  Brandeis  University, 
Northeastern  University,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

The  area  also  includes  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston  Floating 
Hospital,  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  Car- 
ney Hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital 
Medical  Center,  James  Jackson  Putnam 
Children's  Center,  Massachusetts  Me- 
morial Hospitals,  the  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Clinic,  Vincent  Memorial  Hos^ 
pital,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Boston 
Dispensary  and  Rehabilitation  Institute. 
New  England  Center  Hospital.  New  Eng- 
land Deaconess  Hospital.  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital.  Robert  R.  Brigham 
Hospital.  St.  Margaret's  Hospital,  New 
England  Baptist  Hospital  and  Faulkner 
Hospital. 

In  addition,  Boston  contains  nim^erous 
philanthropic  foundations:  the  Lahey 
Clinic,  Mallory  Institute  of  Pathology 
Foundation,  Foundation  for  Research  on 
the  Nervous  System,  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion, Children's  Cancer  Research  Foun- 
dation, the  Protein  Foundation,  the 
Retina  Foundation,  and  the  Foundation 
for  Reproductive  Research. 

I  feel  that  it  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  World  Health  Assembly  dele- 
gates to  meet  and  consult  with  the  many 
prominent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who  are  attached  to  these  institu- 
tions. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  but  no- 
where in  his  remarks  did  I  hear  any  real 
assurance  that  the  city  of  Boston  or  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  or  both,  would 
come  up  with  any  contribution  to  this 
World  Health  meeting  In  Boston.  There 
was  no  definite  assurance — he  hopes  and 
confidently  expects  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

So  it  will  be  my  purpose  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  reading  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  to  make  sure 
that  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  separately  or  together, 
virill  come  up  with  a  contribution  to  this 
Conference,  as  was  required  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  the  city  of  Miruieap- 
olis  when  the  World  Health  Conference 
was  held  there  in  1958. 

I  am  less  than  enthusiastic  about  this 
resolution,  as  were  the  State  Department 
witnesses  when  they  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  With  other  members  of  the 
subconamlttee,  I  was  disappointed  that 
no  one  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
or  the  city  of  Boston,  or  anyone  rep- 
resenting them,  came  before  the  commit- 
tee to  answer  questions  concerning  the 
location  of  this  World  Health  Conference 
there. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
new  World  Health  Organization  build- 
ing will  be  dedicated  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land next  year,  in  which  I  am  sure  United 
States  taxpayers  will  have  a  substantial 
Investment.  I  am  told  it  will  have  am- 
ple facilities  to  hold  a  World  Health  Con- 
ference, and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  to 
U.S.  taxpayers  of  the  half  million  dol- 
lars sought  to  be  provided  through  this 
resolution. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future,  unless  some 
others  of  the  125  member  nations  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  put  up  the 
cash,  that  it  will  be  held  in  Geneva  and 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  saved  a 
half-million  dollars  or  more. 

As  I  say,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  see 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  the 
city  of  Boston  contributes  $100,000  of 
the  $500.000 — In  other  words,  to  reduce 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  to 
$400,000. 

This  $100,000  is  fair  because  Minnesota 
and  the  city  of  Minneapolis  contributed 
$85,000,  and  there  has  been  under  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society,  I 
believe,  at  least  that  much  inflation. 

So  at  the  proper  time  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  see  to  it  that  the  people 
who  are  most  interested  in  this  make 
their  contribution  to  the  cause  of  hold- 
ing this  World  Health  Conference  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
House  Joint  Resolution  403  has  been  pro- 
posed to  invite  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation to  have  its  22d  assembly  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  in  1969. 

The  year  1969  will  mark  the  centennial 
of  the  establishment  of  the  first  modem 
health  department  in  Massachusetts.  It 
also  marks  the  coming  "of  age,"  the  21st 
aimiversary  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. 


The  World  Health  Assembly  is  the  leg- 
islative body  of  the  World  Health  -Or- 
ganization It  meets  aimually  to  review 
programs  designed  to  accomplish  objec- 
tives of  WHO — the  attainment  by  all 
people  of  the  highest  jMssible  level  of 
health.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sei-ve 
sis  congressional  advisor  to  the  World 
Health  Assembly  on  6  occasions,  the  last 
being  the  18th  Assembly  in  May  of  this 
year.  I  have  learned  from  experience 
that  the  program  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  has  real  merit  and  is  do- 
ing much  to  bring  improved  health  to  all 
people  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  been  host  to 
international  conferences  in  the  past, 
and  there  are  many  advantages  to  hold- 
ing such  conferences  in  the  United 
States.  Holding  the  Assembly  in  the  New 
England  area  would  provide  outstanding 
opportunities  for  delegations  from  125 
member  countries  to  view  American 
health  and  medical  methods  in  practice. 

World  Health  leaders  will  want  to  see 
Rhode  Island.  While  Massachusetts  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  health 
department  in  the  United  States,  in  1878, 
just  2  years  after  the  International  Med- 
ical Congress  had  recommended  that 
State  boards  of  health  be  established, 
the  State  board  of  Rhode  Island  made 
its  first  report  by  presenting  a  paper  on 
the  causes  of  typhoid.  The  Rhode  Island 
Health  Department  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  in  this  country. 

Rhode  Island  has  long  been  in  the.fore- 
front  in  health  matters.  In  1800  small- 
pox vaccination  was  first  introduced 
into  America  by  a  Newport  man  who 
had  studied  in  London.  In  1810  the 
city  of  Providence  employed  a  man  to 
vaccinate  4,000  of  its  people  at  5  cents 
each. 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  was  orr 
ganized  in  1812;  its  tuberculosis  associa- 
tion in  1907;  and  long  before  that  in  1772 
Rawson  Fountain  Society  was  formed  to 
provide  pure  water  for  Providence. 

The  city  of  Providence  can  offer  much 
to  health  visitors  of  the  world.  Diseases 
may  differ  in  various  areas  but  the  prob- 
lems of  cities,  the  difQculties  that  arise  in 
crowded  areas  are  common  to  all  areas. 
The  progress  of  health  in  Rhode  Island 
towns  and  cities  has  been  hindered  by 
the  large  immigrant  population  as  is  true 
in  all  large  cities.  That  the  crowded  city 
of  Providence  Ls  in  so  healthy  a  condi- 
tion is  largely  due  to  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  who  for  40  years 
was  superintendent  of  health  of  Provi- 
dence. His  initiative  and  insight  spread 
his  reputation  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  might  be  noted  he  was  awarded 
the  first  Sedgwick  Memorial  Award  Med- 
al in  1929,  given  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  public  health  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
This  award  was  named,  incidentally,  for 
Dr.  William  Thompson  Sedgwick,  one  of 
Massachusetts'  pioneers  in  public  health. 

Providence  will  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  exchange  ideas  with  world  health 
leaders. 

In  addition  to  all  New  England  has  to 
offer  in  the  health  field,  many  visitors 
may  wish  to  visit  vacation  spots. 

Rhode  Island  is  made  for  holidays — the 
28-mile  bay.  the  beaches,  sailing,  fishing. 
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swimming;  historic  cities 
tuxet,   Portsmouth,   and 
other  Rhode  Island  touriit 

Extending  the  invitatioi  i 
dorsed  by  the  Departmen 
the  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare. 

We  are  asked  to 
for  the  purpose  of  defrayir|g 
cident  to  organizing  and 
World   Health  Assembly 
1969.  I  am  pleased  to 
Joint  Resolution  403,  w 
the  World  Health  Assemb^ 
1969. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.     Mr 
great  pleasure  and  pride  i 
ing  my  esteemed  colleague 
tinguished  gentleman  fr 
setts  [Mr.  O'Neill],  upon 
ing,  most  impressive 
impKjrtant  bill. 

The  gentleman's  able 
answerable.    It  is 
is  completely  assuring  on 
tion  for  favorable  action 

I  do  not  believe  there 
tion  concerning  the  meri 
since  it  relates  to  one 
cerns  everyone  of 
cems  every  citizen  of  the 
as  of  this  Nation — and 
health. 

Can  anyone  doubt  the 
of  this  House  extending  ar 
this  vital  assembly  to  com  e 
city  of  Boston  Tivhich  virtuEply 
highly  rated  medical 
pitals  and  doctors  certainl: ' 
anywhere  in   the  world? 
effective  action  could  thi 
than  to  stand  behind  my 
tinguished  gentleman  frokn 
setts,  in  his  strong,  urgent , 
peal  for  this  bill 

Does  anyone  believe  foi 
that  the  city  of  Boston  and 
wealth  of  Massachusetts 
discharge  their  obligation, 
otherwise,  properly  to 
delegates  of  this  propose^  1 
vention  and  extend  our 
sachusetts  hospitality  to 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr 
as  the  gentleman  from 
stated,  there  is  no  question 
Massachusetts  and  Boston 
thing  undone  necessary  to 
cess  of  this  great  concouise 
specialists  and  professionpJ 
men  and  women 
world  over  to  explore 
means  of  advancing  the 
science,  medicine,  and 
and  institutions  to  insure 
effective  preservation  of 
itself,  for  the  people  who 
Nation  and  planet. 

We  must  be  broad  gaged 
tive  about  this  matter,  Mr 
I  earnestly  hope  that  w( 
duce  the  amoimt  of  this 
restrict  the  terms  and 
bill  in  any  way.    This  woiild 
wise,  fair,  nor  just  to  suffe  in 
and  to  the  many  dedicatep 
are  striving  to  solve  our 

To  do  so  would  be  to 
unfortunate  impression  to 
pie,  and  the  people  of 
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either  that  we  are  not  overly  concerned 
about  the  public  health,  or  that  we  are 
squeamish  and  picayime  about  moving 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  extending 
our  interest  and  impact  to  broader  and 
deeper  areas. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Congress 
has  supported  this  particular  endeavor 
in  the  past  without  question,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  do  so  now  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  strong  approval 
here  for  this  project,  and  the  firm  pur- 
pose of  Massachusetts  and  Boston  to 
carry  out  all  the  high  objectives  of  this 
fine  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  and  applaud  my  able 
friend  and  gifted  colleague  [Mr.  O'Neill! 
for  his  ver>'  commendable  work  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
debating  its  provisions  in  such  a  fully 
informed,  effective  manner  and  with 
such  great  skill  and  consideration  for  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  am  strongly  standing  behind  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  in  supporting  this 
bill  and  in  urging  that  it  be  adopted  as  a 
reflection  of  the  intention  of  this  House 
to  indicate  its  deep  interest  in  the  health 
assembly  and  in  the  great  cause  of  pub- 
lic health  everywhere  that  it  represents. 
This  bill  deserves  our  solid  support. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  in  urging  prompt  approval 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  403. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  previous 
speakers  that  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization had  its  beginnings  in  New  York 
City  in  1946.  In  1958,  that  organiza- 
tion's World  Health  Assembly  was  held 
in  Minneapolis.  In  1969,  it  is  proposed 
that  it  be  held  in  Boston.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  too  much,  or  too  costly,  to 
have  these  meetings  held  on  the  Ameri- 
can soil  once  every  10  years  or  so.  This 
gives  our  medical,  dental,  and  public 
health  professions  the  opportunity  to 
participate  on  a  fairly  wide  basis  in  these 
meetings,  to  exchange  views  and  ex- 
periences with  their  professional  col- 
leagues from  abroad,  and  otherwise  to 
gain  from  the  activities  apd  the  expe- 
rience of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  support  the  resolution.  And  I 
hope  that  when  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  will  be  held  in  Boston,  that 
the  medical,  dental,  and  public  health 
communities  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
and  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  will  be 
generously  represented  at  that  meeting. 
We  have  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  we  do 
not  begrudge  sharing  oui-  know-how  and 
our  experience  with  others  in  the  free 
world.  At  the  same  time,  our  doctors 
and  dentists,  our  hospital  administrators 
and  ptiblic  health  authorities,  are  always 
anxious  to  learn  about  advances  made 
in  their  fields  in  other  countries.  A 
meeting  like  the  one  we  are  talking  about 
today  provides  a  fine  forum  for  a  two- 
way  exchange  of  information  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  resolution.  And  I  hope  that 
the  membership  of  the  House  will  do 
also. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 


The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Clerk    v.  ill 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res  403 

Whereas  the  Twenty-second  World  Health 
Assembly  Is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  1969; 
and 

Whereas  the  year  1969  Is  considered  par- 
tlcularly  appropriate  for  holding  the  assem- 
bly in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  since  that  year 
will  mark  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  modern  State  public  health 
department  in  Massachusetts  In  13C9:  nnd 
1969  also  marks  the  "coming  of  age",  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  World  Health 
Organization;  and 

Whereas  the  assembly  and  related  func- 
tions will  provide  outstanding  opportunities 
for  the  Ministers  and  Directors  of  Health 
of  the  World  Health  Organization's  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  member  countries 
to  view  American  health  and  medical  mnh- 
ods  In  practice,  and  to  make  and  renew 
friendships  among  American  health  and 
medical  leaders;  and 

Whereas  the  assembly  will  focus  public 
attention  In  the  United  States  on  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  World  Health  Organizp.- 
tion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  economic  and 
social  program  of  the  United  Nations  and 
as  a  constructive  work  contributing  to  better 
international  appreciation  and  world  peace; 
and 

Whereas  American  health  and  medical 
groups  and  to  certain  urban  organizations 
have  suggested  arrangements  to  make  the 
World  Health  Assembly  in  the  United  States 
a  particularly  useful  professional  occasion 
through  related  seminars,  field  trips,  and 
social  activities;    and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  holding  an  assembly 
In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  would  exceed  the 
amount  provided  in  the  budget  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  for  holding  an  assembly 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  headquarters  of 
the   Organization:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  cf 
State,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  stun  of  not  to 
exceed  $300,000  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  incident  to  organizing  and 
holding  the  Twenty-second  World  Health 
Assembly  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  rimds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  available  for  advance  contribution 
to  the  World  Health  Organization  for  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  by  the  Organization  in 
holding  the  Twenty-second  World  Health 
Assembly  outside  the  Organization's  head- 
quarters at  Geneva,  Switzerland;  and  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  as  host  government.  Including  per- 
sonal services  without  regard  to  civil  serv- 
ice and  classification  laws;  employment  of 
aliens;  travel  expenses  without  regard  to 
the  Standardiaed  Government  Travel  Regu- 
lations and  to  the  rates  of  per  diem  allow- 
ances In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  under 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 
rent  of  quarters  by  contract  or  otherwise; 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  FASCELL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  5,  following  the  word  "the 
sum  of"  Insert  "not  to  exceed". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MB.    GROSS 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
2.  line  5,  strike  the  figure  $500,000  and  Insert 
$400,000,  and  on  page  2,  Une  8,  strike  the 
period,  and  insert  a  comma,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  however.  That  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  this  purpose  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  shall  be  made  avail- 
able until  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  the 
city  of  Boston  or  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  city  of  Boston  together  have  made 
available  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
defray  the  costs  of  the  Twenty-second  World 
Health  Assembly  In  Boston,  Massachusetts." 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  understood  that  the 
Minneapolis  and  Minnesota  money  were 
not  given  imtil  after  this  legislation  had 
been  passed.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
can  set  me  straight  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
woman whether  it  was  made  available 
before  or  after. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  can 
tell  me.  I  understood  that  the  Minneap- 
olis money  was  not  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  until  after  the  legis- 
lation had  been  passed.  Is  that  accurate 
or  not? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  my  understanding,  but  I  do 
not  have  any  definite  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
being  far  more  liberal  in  this  amendment 
than  I  ought  to  be.  However,  I  also  rec- 
ognize some  of  the  facts  of  life  and  this 
resolution  will  probably  pass.  I  reiteratel 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  cer^ 
tainly  the  city  of  Boston  can  do  no  less 
than  provide  some  part  of  the  expense 
of  this  WHO  Conference,  since  there  has 
been  an  increase — as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  has 
already  stated — a  veiy  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
go  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  this 
purpose  as  compared  with  Minneapolis 
in  1958.  The  precedent  has  been  set, 
and  I  think  we  need  to  go  further  than 
the  hope  that  the  two  governmental  en- 
tities in  Massachusetts,  the  State  and  the 
city,  will  provide  some  funds. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
There  is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  in  this 
Congress  who  can  stand  on  this  floor, 
whether  he  be  from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  or 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or  wherever  he  may  be 
from,  and  say,  "My  locality  will  do  this 
or  this."  I  have  confidence  that  they 
will,  and  I  have  already  explained  to  you 
they  are  going  to  appropriate  $200,000 
in  connection  with  their  centennial  be- 
tween now  and  1970.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  it  will  be  done, 
but  I  cannot  come  to  you  and  make  a  flat 


statement  that  it  will  be  done.  I  cannot 
read  the  mind  nor  the  intent  of  the  ptate 
legislature  nor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  but 
I  do  have  confidence  in  them  and  I  firmly 
believe  it  will  be  done.  I  say  that  no  man 
In  this  legislature  can  come  on  this  floor 
and  say  that.  I  also  say  that  back  in 
1958  it  was  not  written  into  the  original 
bill  then  and  you  had  to  take  the  word 
of  the  man  from  Minneapolis  who  said 
he  had  confidence  in  his  area  and  he  had 
confidence  in  his  chamber  of  commerce 
and  he  had  confidence  in  his  State. 
They  lived  up  to  their  obligations,  and 
I  believe  we  in  Massachusetts  will  live 
up  to  our  obligations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  the  contribution  was  made  and 
the  precedent  was  set  at  that  time.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  in  the  future 
I  assume  this  will  be  followed.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  the  pros- 
perous city  of  Boston  cannot  make  a 
contribution  the  same  as  did  the  mid- 
western  city  of  Minneapolis.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  who  just  addressed  the 
House  would  rise  and  accept  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  am  sure  this  will  carry 
out  the  desires  of  which  he  spoke  and 
it  will  assure  that  the  end  to  which  he 
spoke  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  about  the  possibility  that  appro- 
priations may  be  made  available  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
celebration  of  this  centennial  of  their 
public  health  service.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  knows 
whether  those  appropriations  could  be 
made  to  defray  the  governmental  ex- 
penses involved  in  holding  an  assembly 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  or 
whether  it  would  be  used  for  essentially 
State  purposes,  to  celebrate  a  State 
centennial.  I  would  think  the  two  pur- 
poses might  be  quite  different  and  that 
those  appropriations  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  defray  the  expenses  for  tiiis  pro- 
posed assembly  in  Boston. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  have 
to  address  that  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Eind  I  yield  to 
him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  Dr.  Frechette  mentioned 
this  in  his  letter  to  me — and  I  read  from 
page  3  of  the  letter: 

Minnesota  spent  nearly  that  much  on  300 
delegates  from  88  nations  In  1958.  We  would 
expect  at  least  500  delegates  from  125  natlonis 
In  1969.  The  State,  Itself,  is  already  appro- 
priating funds  to  allow  the  department  to 
begin  planning  for  Its  total  centennial  year 
observance.  TTiere  Is  an  Item  for  $15,000  In 
the  department's  supplemental  budget  for 
fiscal  1966.  A  projected  budget  for  fiscal 
1967,  1968,  1969  and  1970  asks  for  progres- 
sively larger  sums  as  the  activity  Increases. 
If  this  Is  appropriated  there  shall  be  nearly 
$200,000  invested  In  all  In  various  projects 
related  to  the  centennial. 


Certainly  we  are  hoping  that  the 
World  Health  Organization  will  be  a  part 
of  our  centennial  and,  of  course,  the 
$200,000  is  going  to  toe  part  and  parcel 
of  that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  does  two  things.  One  is  to 
cut  down  the  amount  of  money.  I  think 
it  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  heard, 
and  from  our  own  knowledge  of  tl.e  facts 
of  life,  that  a  50-percent  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  Organization  is  bound 
to  be  reflected  In  the  cost  of  its  meet- 
ings. Also,  normal  increases  in  costs 
over  the  past  10  years  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
neither  fair  nor  equitable  to  reduce  the 
authorization  to  the  amount  proposed 
in  the  smiendment. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  seek  to  impose  a  conditional  re- 
striction which  I  do  not  think  this  body 
ought  to  consider  under  any  circum- 
stances in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed; and  also  because  it  is  not  fair. 
Such  conditions  were  not  imposed  10 
years  ago  when  the  Minneapolis  meeting 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
I  am  referring  to  the  Congrecsional 
Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  10,  page  14012.  An 
examination  of  that  Record  will  disclose 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  had  a 
reservation  to  the  resolution,  that  he 
withdi-ew  the  reservation  and  that  the 
bill  was  passed  without  the  type  of 
amendment  which  he  is  proposing  today. 
There  may  not  be  a  prize  for  consistency, 
but  there  is  certainly  value  in  facts  and 
I  think  the  facts  in  this  Instance  are 
clear. 

In  addition.  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  serve  here  understand  fully  that 
in  the  normal  appropriations  process, 
careful  attention  will  be  given  by  this 
body  to  the  provision  of  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution.  That  was  done  with 
respect  to  the  earlier  resolution  and  the 
appropriation  approved  under  it.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  act 
differently  this  time.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  improper,  irregular, 
unnecessary  and  unfair  at  this  point  to 
attach  a  conditional  requirement  to  this 
authorization  and  the  future  appropria- 
tion. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  rely  on 
the  good  word  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  O'Neill],  the  people  of 
Boston  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
that  they  will  come  up  with  adequate 
and  substantial  facilities  and  other  re- 
quirements to  do  justice  to  the  meeting 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  in  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  very  well-''^ 
in  1956  when  Dr.  Walter  Judd  brought 
the  other  joint  resolution  to  this  body 
and  urged  its  passage.  Dr.  Judd  empha- 
sized that  the  famous  Mayo  Clinic  is  near 
Minneapolis  and  that  Dr.  Charles  Mayo 
had  for  many  years  done  a  very  out- 
standing job  heading  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  WHO.    He  made  a  very  persuasive 
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that  joint  resolution.    It 
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The  great  city  of 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  wan 
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This  made  up  the 
It  was  willingly  received 

As  you  know,  the 
the  amount  of  $400,000, 
was  actually  used.    A 
that  was  appropriated, 
back  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
of  Boston  and  the  great 
chusetts  will  make  the 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
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Mr.   FRELINGHUYl 
man,  the  intent  of  my 
ment  is  to  strike  the 
by    the    gentleman 
Gross],  that  in  order  to 
Federal  money,  the 
setts  or  the  city  of  Bos 
available  $100,000  from  i  s  own  resources 
with  which  to  defray  t|ie  costs  of  this 
proposed  assembly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  mj 
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State  of  Minnesota. 

However,  Mr.  Chainhan,  I  do  feel 
that  to  authorize  $400,(00  rather  than 
$300,000  is  not  unreasonable 

I  would  point  out  that 
amount  that  was   acti^lly 
when  the  assembly  was 
apolis  in  1958,  but  actually 
was  appropriated,  whicp 
should  appropriate  the 
be  authorized,  the  $400 
an  increase  of  $68,000, 
percent  over  what  was 
a  Federal  contribution 
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not  sure  how  much  costs  have  increased 
since  that  time.  I  would  think  that 
even  with  an  increase  from  85  to  125 
countries  participating  in  the  assembly, 
there  would  not  be  so  great  an  increase 
that  it  could  not  be  absorbed  by  a 
$400,000  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this 
would  be  a  reasonable  compromise  ex- 
pressing our  interest  in  securing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  assembly  at  Boston,  Mass., 
and  providing  a  reasonable  amount  of 
Federal  funds  as  a  way  of  defraying  the 
costs  that  will  be  quite  obviously  re- 
quired, if  ue  do  not  utilize  the  Geneva 
headqua.  tei  3  of  this  association. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gross  amendment  but  not 
in  favor  of  the  Frelinghuj-sen  substitute. 

I  have  served  as  this  body's  represent- 
ative to  the  World  Health  Organization 
in  Geneva  at  the  time  of  the  "ground- 
breaking,"  for  the  new  WHO  building 
in  the  heights  above  Geneva.  In  my  re- 
port to  the  Spealier  of  the  House  follow- 
ing that  appointment  and  mission,  this 
body  will  recall  that  I  favorably  com- 
mended the  work  of  the  WHO  and  the 
technicians  ia  particular  who  worked 
through  international  barriers  to  truly 
relieve  world  suffering  and  prevent  dis- 
ease. I  subsequently  sponsored  a  reso- 
lution before  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation advising  more  cooperation  of 
that  body  insofar  as  parflfcipating  in  ad- 
vising partisan  memberships  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  long  f olloiyed  the  work  of 
our  Representative  from  Rhode  Island 
in  world  and  other  health  matters.  No 
one  knows  better  than  myself  the  value 
of  bringing  such  a  world  meeting  to  our 
own  sliores  on  occasion  for  the  imprint 
that  our  system  of  medicine  will  and 
should  have  in  other  sovereign  nations, 
as  well  as  the  benefits  we,  ourselves,  may 
derive.  Although  I  camiot  agree  that 
Boston  is  preeminent  in  modem-day 
medicine,  it  certainly  is  an  outstanding 
medical  center  and  wUl,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Commonwealth  has  stat- 
ed, develop  other  fine  teaching  institu- 
tions in  the  future.  At  this  time  there 
are, no  substandards  of  medical  educa- 
tion remaining  in  Massachusetts  and, 
certainly,  some  are  preeminent. 

I  feel  the  question  before  this  body  in 
this  amendment  is  a  legitimate  one  and 
that  there  should  be  a  definite  commit- 
ment from  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  As  has  been 
stated,  there  is  precedent  for  same,  and 
I  wish  the  gentleman  sponsoring  the  joint 
resolution  and  the  other  Representa- 
tives from  the  Bay  State  would  accept 
this  amendment.  There  is  precedent  for 
it,  and,  in  addition,  we  need  to  know 
what  percentage  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  Headquarters  in  Geneva 
has  been  paid  for  by  U.S.  contributions? 
What  expense  over  and  above  the  esti- 
mated $500,000  will  inure  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  for  meeting  away 
from  its  home  and  headquarters?  What 
is  the  expected  buying  power  of  the  WHO 
delegates?  And  let  me  advise  this  body 
that  there  will  be  State  Department  rep- 
resentatives as  well  as  observers,  ad- 
visers, and  so  forth,  from  each  sovereign 
nation  represented,  in  addition  to  the 
medical   representatives,   advisers,   and 


appointees  of  the  positions  in  govern- 
ment service  from  the  various  nations. 

I  have  recently  had  a  long-distance  call 
from  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  and  assured  him  of  my 
support  of  this  bill  in  turn  after  he  gave 
me  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
problem  in  guaranteeing  the  partic  pa- 
tion  of  Greater  Boston  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  a  minimum  of  20  per- 
cent as  written  into  the  bill.  I  recict 
there  have  been  no  such  assurances  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  here  to^ay.  in 
addition,  I  have  a  telegram  in  my  hani 
from  "a  public  adviser"  to  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  1962  World  Health  Assembly 
stating  that  Massachusetts  will  rai^e 
funds  for  extra  expenses.  Should  tliis 
be  confirmed,  I  will  be  glad  to  suppoh 
final  passage  of  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion. Barring  same.  I  see  no  reason  that 
the  Hub  City  or  the  Bay  State  should 
expect  additional  largess  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  view  of  what  tlity 
have  and  are  obviously  receiving  in  re- 
cent years  as  any  casual  observer  could 
note  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  in  that  area  three  times  in  this  year 
as  have  I.  This  is  without  prejudice  to 
the  worthiness  of  the  worldwide  medi- 
ccA  program  of  the  WHO  or  its  meeting 
in  any  place  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  be  happy  to  have  it  as  either  a  cul- 
tural mission  or  an  economic  visitor. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  appreciate  v.-hat 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ne^- 
Jersey  is  doing  with  his  substitute  in 
striking  out  some  of  the  restrictive  lan- 
guage in  the  amendment,  I  must  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  proposed  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  authorization.  The 
increase  In  the  size  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  normal  Increase  in 
costs  over  the  i>ast  10  years,  argue 
against  such  a  reduction.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  have  an  authorization  at  the  $500  000 
figure. 

Given  the  facte  and  knowledge  we  have 
of  what  was  actually  spent  for  the  Min- 
neapolis meeting,  and  given  the  facts 
we  have  available  to  us  10  years  later, 
it  would  seem  to  me  we  have  to  stick  to 
the  $500,000  authorization,  and  defeat 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Frelinghtjysen  ] . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross! . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiwrTH  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion House  Joint  Resolution  403,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  501,  he  re- 
ported the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
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with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  i-esolution. 

The  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SALE  OR  LOAN 
OF  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO  FRIENDLY 
LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  521  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  521 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7811)  to  authorize  the  sale  or  loan  of  naval 
vessels  to  friendly  Latin  American  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
b.ate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ai-kansas  I  Mr. 
Trimble]  for  1  horn-. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith]  30  minutes,  and  now  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  521 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  7811,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  sale  or  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  Latin  American  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  7811  would  authorize  the  sale  or 
loan  of  12  vessels  of  the  destroyer  and 
submarine  categories  of  the  Reserve  Fleet 
to  certain  friendly  Latin  American  coun- 
tries.   This  is  to  enable  the  Latin  Amer- 


ican navies  to  continue  replacement  of 
obsolete  ships  and  standardization  on 
general-purpose  units  suitable  and  ef- 
fective for  peacetime  surveillance  of 
coastal  waters,  support  of  counterin- 
surgency  operations  In  coastal  areas, 
and  wartime  patrol  of  convoy  routes 
along  their  coasts. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  will  be  between 
$38  and  $80  million  depending  upon  the; 
extent  of  overhaul  and  modification  pei*||f 
formed,  and  whether  title  to  the  ships  is 
purchased  by  the  recipient  countries. 
This  cost  will  be  borne  entirely  by  the 
recipient  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  521. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  521  will 
provide  1  hour  of  debate  with  an  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  7811. 

Immediately  following  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  wUl  have  House  Resolu- 
tion 522,  which  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration with  1  hour  of  open  debate  for 
H.R.  7812. 

Immediately  following  that  we  will 
have  another  related  item.  House  Resolu- 
tion 523,  with  1  hour  of  open  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  7813. 

These  bills  are  all  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  they  all  apply  to  the  same  purpose. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  these 
bills  is  to  make  possible  the  further  sale 
or  loan  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  to  friendly 
countries.  H.R.  7811  covers  Latin  Amer- 
ica; H.R.  7812  covers  Italy  and  Spain; 
H.R.  7813  covers  China,  Turkey,  and  the 
Phihppines. 

H.R.  7811  covers  the  following  propos- 
als :  the  loan  or  sale  to  Argentina  of  three 
destroyers;  to  Brazil  of  four  destroyers; 
to  Chile  of  two  destroyers;  to  Peru  of 
two  destroyers;  to  Venezuela  of  one  sub- 
marine. The  cost  of  between  $38  to 
$80  million  will  be  l)orne  by  the 
recipients. 

H.R.  7812  covers  the  following  loslns:  to 
Italy  of  two  submarines;  to  Spain  of  one 
helicopter  carrier.  The  cost  of  $20.5  mil- 
lion will  be  borne  by  the  recipient. 

H.R.  8713  covers  the  following  loans: 
to  China  of  one  destroyer  and  two  de- 
stroyer escorts;  to  Turkey  of  two  destroy- 
ers; to  the  Philippines  of  one  destroyer 
escort.  The  cost  of  $17  to  $26  million 
will  be  borne  by  the  recipients. 

To  date  similar  laws  have  authorized 
the  loan  of  94  ships,  the  transfer  of  9 
ships,  and  the  sale  of  4  ships.  The 
ship  loan  laws  have  involved  an  ex- 
penditure of  $158,981,000.  The  United 
States  has  received  $41,406,345  from  the 
sale  of  a  submarine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  minority 
reports  on  these  particular  bills.  I  think 
they  are  out  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously. I  know  of  no  objection  to  these 
rules,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER-  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  LOAN  OF  VESSELS  TO 
TURKEY,  CHINA,  AND  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  523,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  523 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7813)  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels 
to  friendly  foreign  countries.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bUl 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prevlotis  question 
shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Trimble]. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Smith]  ,  who  has  already  ex- 
plained this  resolution  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  523 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7813,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval 
ve.ssels  to  Turkey,  China,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

H.R.  7813  would  authorize  the  loan  of 
six  vessels  of  the  destroyer  and  destroyer 
escort  categories  of  the  reserve  fleet  to 
Turkey,  China,  and  the  Philippines. 
The  destroyers  that  are  to  be  loaned  are 
of  the  Fletcher  class — 2,100  tons.  The 
destroyer  escorts  are  of  the  Bostwick 
class — 1,590  tons. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  will  be  between  $17 
and  $26  million,  depending  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  overhaul  and  modification  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  523. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  LOAN  OF  NAVAL  VES- 
SELS TO  FRIENDLY  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl-. 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  522,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows:  » 

H.  Res.  522 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
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the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
of  the   Whole  Hovise  on  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  ol 
7812)  to  authorize  the  loan  o: 
to  friendly  foreign  countries 
purposes.    After  general  debaljs 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  sha 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be   . 
and  controlled  by  the  chalmia  i 
minority    member    of    the    C  c 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shal 
amendment  under  the  flve- 
the  conclusion  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Ctomm 
and  report  the  blU  to  the  _ 
amendments    as    may    have 
and  the  previous  question  shalflbe 
as    ordered    on    the    bill    and    . 
thereto  to  final  passage  wlthoi  t 
motion  except  one  motion  to 
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Mr.  TRIMBLE.     Mr. 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleniai  t 
fomia  FMr.  Smith],  who  ha; 
plained  this  legislation 
I   yield   myself   such    time 
consume. 

Mr.   Speaker,   House 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  ._. 
eral  debate  for  consideration 
7812,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
vessels  to  friendly  foreign 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  7812  would  authorize 
two  submarines  to  Italy  and 
carrier  to  Spain.    The 

loaned  are  of  the  Balao 

The  helicopter  carrier  is  o: 
class — 11, 000  tons. 

The  cost  of  H.R.  7812  will 
mately  $20.5  million  and  w 
entirely  by  the  recipient 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  Resolution  522. 

Mr.    Speaker.   I  move 
question. 
The  previous  Question  was 
The  resolution  was  agreed 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 
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PROVIDING    FOR 

OF  H.R.  8333.  TO  PROVID^ 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
OP  CASH  AWARDS  TO 
OP  THE  ARMED  FORCE! ! 


Spea  lier, 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.     Mr.  _^. 
rection  of  the  Committee  on 
up  House  Resolution  524,  anc 
immediate  consideration. 

The   Clerk    read    the 
lows: 

H.  Res.  524 


tie 


Xesolved,  That  upon  the  ^ 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  ordS 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  th« 
of  the  Whole  House  on   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  . 
8333)  to  amend  title  10.  United  r 
to  provide  for  the  establishment 
gram  of  cash  awards  for  suggest 
tions,  or  scientific  achievements 
of  the  armed  forces  which 
efficiency,  economy,  or  other 
Government  operations.     After 
bate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
equally  divided  and  controlled 
man  and  ranking  minority  ... 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
be  read  for  amendment  under 
rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  _ 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
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with  Euch  amendments  as  may  have  -been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 


I  yield 
from  Call- 
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11  be  borne 
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Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  524 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HH. 
8333.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  cash  awards 
for  suggestions,  inventions,  or  scientific 
acliievements  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  which  contribute  to  the  efficiency, 
economy,  or  other  improvement  of  Gov- 
ernment operations. 

No  award  of  more  than  $25,000  may 
be  made  imder  the  bill,  the  same  limita- 
tion as  appears  in  the  existing  civilian 
program. 

Military  and  civilian  personnel  often 
work  side  by  side  on  similar  jobs,  entail- 
ing similar  authority  and  responsibility. 
By  law,  the  civilian  may  receive  a  sizable 
cash  award  from  public  funds  for  a  sound 
idea  or  invention.  The  military  member 
does  not,  but  should  have  the  same  op- 
portunity. 

Prior  to  1963.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  opposed  to  cash  payments  to 
service  personnel  for  beneficial  sugges- 
tions; however,  recently  the  Department 
has  reconsidered  its  position  in  the  light 
of  the  success  of  the  incentive  pay  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  an  Integral  part  of 
the  military  pay  structm-e,  and  the 
marked  success  of  the  suggestion  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  civil  service  and 
private  industry.  In  view  of  this  recon- 
sideration, DOD  has  recognized  the  value 
of  the  proposed  military  incentive  awards 
program  and  strongly  favors  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  524. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  524 
provides  for  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8333. 

This  particular  bill,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  will  permit  members  of  the  armed 
services  to  participate  in  connection  with 
awards  when  they  make  suggestions 
which  may  save  the  services  some  money. 
This  is  similar  to  programs  for  other 
Government  employees,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  this  way.  It 
seems  fair  that  this  provision  should 
apply  to  members  of  the  armed  services. 
For  any  particular  suggestion  which 
is  accepted,  no  matter  how  many  per- 
sons participate,  there  is  a  maximum 
limit  of  $25,000  on  the  amount  which 
can  be  paid  relative  thereto. 

We  have  had  little  experience  with 
this  particular  program.  It  is  more  or 
less  starting  in  this  way,  so  there  is  no 
way  to  estimate  what  the  total  cost 
might  be  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  said. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SALE  OR  LOAN 
OF  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO  FRIENDLY 
LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  7811 1 
to  authorize  the  sale  or  loan  of  naval 
vessels  to  friendly  Latin  American  coun- 
tries,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7811 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding section  7307  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  law,  the  President 
may  sell  or  lend,  at  his  discretion,  to  friendly 
foreign  nations  of  Latin  America  from  the 
reserve  fleet,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines as  follows: 

(1)  Argentina,  three  destroyers,  (2)  Brazil, 
four  destroyers,  (3)  Chile,  two  destroyers. 
(4)  Peru,  two  destroyers,  (5)  Venezuela,  one 
submarine. 

Sec.  2.  All  e.xpenses  Involved  In  the  activa- 
tion,  rehabilitation,  and  outfitting  (includ- 
ing repairs,  alterations,  and  logistic  support) 
of  vessels  transferred  under  this  Act  shall 
be  charged  to  funds  provided  by  the  recipient 
government  under  the  reimbursable  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  or  successor  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  sections  7304  and 
7305  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  should 
the  President  determine  that  the  vessel  or 
vessels  shall  be  sold  to  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment, said  vessel  or  vessels  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register.  The 
vessel  or  vessels  shall  be  sold  at  not  less 
than  $1,000,000  each  over  •  and  above  any 
cost  of  activation,  overhaul,  or  modification. 
All  sales  will  be  made  pursuant  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or 
successor  legislation. 

Sec.  4.  All  loans  executed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  for  periods  not  exceeding  five  years. 
but  the  President  may  in  his  discretion  ex- 
tend such  loans  for  an  additional  period  of 
not  more  than  five  years.  They  shall  he 
made  on  the  condition  that  they  may  be 
terminated  at  an  earlier  date  If  necessitated 
by  the  defense  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  No  sale  or  loan  may  be  made  under 
this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  determines  that  such  sale  or  loan  Is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Con- 
gress currently  advised  of  all  sales  or  loans 
made  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  may  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
sell  or  lend  naval  vessels  tmder  this  Act 
terminates  on  December  31,  1967. 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  for  considera- 
tion today  three  very  similar  bills.  I 
realize  that  they  must  be  considered 
separately.  But  with  your  indulgence, 
I  think  they  can  best  be  dealt  with  if  I 
make  remarks  at  this  time  on  all  three 
of  them. 

All  three  bills  relate  to  the  lending  of 
ships  to  friendly  foreign  nations.  I  will 
describe  each  of  these  bills  briefly,  but 
before  I  do  that  I  think  it  might  be  help- 
ful to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  why 
this  legislation  is  necessary. 

Prior  to  1951,  U.S.  naval  vessels  were 
transferred  to  friendly  foreign  nations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  As- 
sistance Defense  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  In  1951,  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  82-3  (10  U.S.C.  7307).  This 
law,  as  codified,  is  as  follows: 

Restriction  on  Disposal 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  battleship,  aircraft  carrier,  cruiser, 
destroyer,  or  submarine  of  the  Navy  may  be 
sold,  transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
unless  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  certi- 
fies that  It  is  not  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Without  authority  from  Congress 
granted  after  March  10,  1951,  no  battleship, 
aircraft  carrier,  cruiser,  destroyer,  or  subma- 
rine that  has  not  been  stricken  from  the 
N.ival  Vessel  Register  under  section  7304  of 
this  title,  nor  any  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  such  a  vessel,  may  be  sold,  trans- 
ferred, or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  any 
law. 

Since  that  time.  17  laws  relating  to 
ship  transfers  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Congi"ess.  Eleven  of  these  provided  au- 
thority for  new  loans  and  extensions  of 
existing  loans,  and  the  other  six  dealt 
with  loan  extensions  only. 

These  laws  have  authorized  the  loan 
of  94  ships,  the  transfer  of  9  ships,  and 
the  sale  of  4  ships.  Of  the  94  ships  au- 
thorized for  loan,  72  have  actually  been 
loaned;  of  the  4  ships  authorized  for  sale, 
1  has  been  sold;  all  of  the  9  ships'  trans- 
fers have  been  effected. 

To  date,  ship  loan  laws  have  involved 
an  expenditure  of  $158,981,000  in  the 
activation,  rehabilitation,  and  outfitting 
of  vessels. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
United  States  has  received  $41,406,345 
from  the  sale  of  a  submarine  to  Vene- 
zuela and  from  the  activation,  rehabili- 
tation, and  outfitting  of  vessels  which 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  recipient 
countries. 

All  of  the  ships  in  these  bills  are  now 
in  the  Reserve  Fleet— or  as  it  is  some- 
times called — the  mothball  fleet.  There 
is  no  intention  at  this  time  to  use  any  of 
these  ships  in  our  own  Active  Navy,  and 
the  very  best  use  to  which  they  can  be  put 
is  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends  and  allies  in  order  that  they  may 
perform  naval  functions  that  are  both  of 
benefit  to  the  recipient  country  and  a 
very  considerable  benefit  to  us. 

As  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you, 
our  worldwide  defense  commitments 
have  required — and  still  do  require — 
large  allocations  of  our  resources  of 
manpower,  equipment,  and  money.  It 
has  been  our  constant  goal  to  obtain  a 


larger  and  more  equitable  allied  partici- 
pation in  and  contribution  to  free  world 
development  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  burden  of  high  costs  which 
we  now  are  bearing.  The  ships  that  will 
be  loaned  under  the  authority  of  these 
three  bills  will  support  this  goal. 

With  but  limited  cost  to  the  United 
States  in  men,  money,  and  materials,  cer- 
tain ships  now  contributing  only  poten- 
tial readiness  in  our  Reserve  Fleet,  can 
be  converted  to  actual  operational  naval 
strength  in  the  hands  of  our  allies. 

These  Reserve  Fleet  ships  have  a  U.S. 
mobilization  role;  however,  from  a  strict- 
ly military  standpoint,  they  are,  of  course 
a  much  more  valuable  asset  when  over- 
hauled and  modernized  to  an  appropriate 
degree,  strategically  disp>ersed  through- 
out the  world,  and  operational  in  the 
hands  of  our  allies. 

The  military  requirements  for  the  loan 
of  these  ships  has  been  thoroughly  vali- 
dated by  the  country  team,  the  unified 
commander,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  every  instance  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  recipient  country  has 
both  the  manpower  and  technical  ability 
to  operate  the  ships  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. 

H.R.     7811 

H.R.  7811,  the  first  of  these  3  bills, 
would  authorize  the  loan  of  12  vessels  to 
the  following  South  American  coimtries : 
Argentina,  3  destroyers;  Brazil^  4  de- 
stroyers; Chile,  2  destroyers;  Peru,  2  de- 
stroyers; and  Venezuela,  1  submarine. 

I  will  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  list  of  the  ships  now  on  loan  to 
these  countries  appears  on  page  3  of  the 
committee  report. 

H.R.  7811,  then,  would  authorize  the 
loan  of  11  destroyers  and  1  submarine. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  in  the 
reserve  fleet  today  134  destroyers  and  9 
submarines. 

The  Department  estimates  that  this 
bill  win  cost  the  countries  concerned 
somewhere  between  $38  and  $80  million. 
The  actual  cost  depends  on  a  number  of 
things,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  hull 
and  machinery  of  the  particular  ships 
chosen  for  loan,  the  length  of  time  since 
the  ship  was  active,  and  the  type  of  in- 
stalled equipment,  such  as  radars,  radios, 
fire  control  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

Also,  and  this  is  tiue  only  with  respect 
to  H.R.  7811.  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, imder  the  wording  of  this  bill,  have 
the  option  to  purchase  any  of  these  ves- 
sels. If  a  country  does  choose  to  buy  a 
vessel,  the  cost  to  that  country  will  be 
the  total  cost  of  the  reactivation,  over- 
haul and  modernization,  plus  $1  million. 

I  have  stated  that  the  estimated  cost 
of  this  bill  to  the  recipient  countries  will 
be  between  $38  and  $80  million;  an  edu- 
cated guess  of  the  actual  cost  to  them  is 
$68.68  million,  and  a  breakdown  of  the 
cost  of  each  comitry  is  set  out  in  a  readily 
understandable  table  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  report. 

I  repeat  that  all  costs  for  these  ships 
will  be  borne  by  the  individual  recipient 
country. 

H.a.   7812 

I  will  now  turn  to  H.R.  7812.  Every- 
thing that  I  have  said  with  respect  to 
H.R.  7811  applies  to  this  bUl,  too,  with 
the  single  exception  that  no  sales  are 
contemplated. 


This  bill  would  authorize  the  loan  of 
two  submarines  to  Italy  and  one  heli- 
copter carrier  to  Spain. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  to  Italy  and  Spain 

is   estimated   to   be   $20.5   million.     A 

breakdown  of  these  costs  appears  on  the 

second  table  on  page  4  of  the  committee 

report,  and  a  listing  of  the  ships  now  en 

loan  to  Italy  and  Spain  appears  on  the 

top  table  on  that  same  page.    Included 

in  the  S20.5  million  is  the  cost  of  6  heU- 

copters  for  the  helicopter  carrier.    These 

helicopters  are  of  the  SH  3A  type  and 

carry  the  popular  name  of  Sea  King. 

Spain  and  Italy  pay  all  the  costs. 

I 

H.H.    7813 

H.R.  7813  would  authorize  the  loan 
of  the  following  ships: 

Republic  of  China,  one  destroyer  and 
two  destroyer  escorts;  Turkey,  two  de- 
stroyers; and  the  Philippines,  oni'  de- 
stroyer escort. 

Most  of  the  considerations  which  I 
have  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  other 
two  bills  apply  equally  to  this  bill. 

Only  loans — no  sales — are  contem- 
plated by  this  bill. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  beginning 
of  my  statement  I  noted  an  important 
difference  between  H.R.  7813  and  the 
other  two  bills.  That  difference  is  re- 
flected in  the  language  of  the  bill  on 
page  2.  lines  1  through  5.  You  will  note 
that  section  2  of  H.R.  7811  and  H.R. 
7812  states  that: 

All  expenses  will  •  •  •  be  charged  to  funds 
provided  by  the  recipient  government  under 
tho  •  •  •  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

In  the  case  of  H.R.  7813  that  section 
reads: 

All  expenses  shall  be  charged  to  funds  pro- 
gramed for  the  recipient  government  as  grant 
military  assistance  or  is  reimbursable,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Under  this  language  two  courses  of 
action  are  possible.  First,  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  recipient  countries  are 
able  to  pay  for  the  costs  associated  with 
these  ships,  then  they  will  be  required 
to  pay  these  costs.  However,  if  the 
countries  are  found  to  be  imable  to  pay 
the  costs,  then  the  costs  will  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  as  grant  military 
assistance. 

In  any  event,  the  costs  associated  with 
the  ships  in  this  bill  will  total  between 
$17  million  and  $26  million,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  at  this  time  how  much,  if 
any,  will  be  paid  by  the  Uriited  States 
and  how  much  by  the  recipient  countries. 
Also,  the  question  of  the  particular  ships 
chosen,  the  condition  of  their  hulls  and 
machinery,  and  the  amount  of  work 
which  will  be  performed  in  the  United 
States  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  recipient  country  all  will 
have  a  bearing  on  the  actual  cost.  A 
breakdown  of  these  costs  appears  on  page 
3  of  the  report.  A  list  of  the  ships  now 
on  loan  to  these  three  countries  also  ap- 
pears on  page  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment on  these  three  bills  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  very  important  references: 

First,  these  loans  v/ill  be  for  a  period 
of  5  years  but  extendable  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  5  years  if  the  President 
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that   that   is 


made 


with 


SI  ates 
rea<  iness 


determines 
interests. 

Second,  all  ships  can  be 
the  United  States  at  any  tifcie 
fense  requirements  so  require 

Third,  no  loan  may  be 
Secretary  of  Defense,  after 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stal  I 
that  such  loan  is  in  the  bes ; 
the  United  States 

As  I  have  already  stated 
of  these  three  bills  will 
if  any.  cost  to  the  United 
what  is  only  potential 
Reserve  Fleet  to  actual  oper 
strength  in  the  hands  of 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Ca 
delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  is  th4 
the  language  on  page  10 
and  which  appears  again 
the  report  where  it  says  as 

The  costs  for  activation  and 
of  the  vessels  will  be  charged 
vided  by  the  recipient  governn*nt 
reimbursable  provisions  of  thi  • 
sistance  Act  of  1961 


In   our    best 
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Does  this  mean  that 
is  being  used,  or  what  is 
meaning  of  this  language? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  d 
Speaker,  these  are  merely 
or  the  method  whereby 
reimburse  our  country  in 
purchase  of  materiel  and 
cost  of  these  ship  loans 
is  a  diflference  in  HJR.  7813  w 
grant  aid — in  which  case 
be  borne  by  our  taxpayers 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.    May  I  ask 
again?    Are  funds  taken 
assistance  in  the  foreign 
used  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South 
in  the  case  of  H.R.  7813 
ship  loans  to  China,  Turk 
Philippines — in  which  case 
be  reimbursable  or  grant  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.    So  that  in 
taxpayers  of  the  United 
it.  do  they  not? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Ca: 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
ship  loans  to  China 
Philippines  will  be  borne  bj 
States, 

Mr.  GROSS.    So  the 
tries  do  not  pay,  but  we  pay 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  would  lik  t 
gentleman  further  whether 
so-called  friendly  foreign 
forth    in    this    bill — and, 
guess  the  President  makes 
mination  as  to  whether  they 
or  not,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South 
here  on  page  8  of  the  report 
H.R.   7811,   is   a   definition 
friendly  nation  is.     This 
termined  by  the  President, 
other  way  it  may  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Are  any  of 
tries — Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  or 
presently  expropriating 
erty  and  the  investments 


forei^  aid  money 
the   precise 


has 
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businessmen?       Does     the     gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  did 
not  read  the  paper  very  fully  this  morn- 
ing but  I  do  not  think  as  of  today 
they  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  would  be  giving  them  anything 
if  they  are  expropriating,  as  most  of 
them  have  been  doing  at  one  time  or 
another,  the  property  of  our  business- 
men and  investors. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
concur  in  what  the  gentleman  says.  I  do 
not  think  this  should  be  a  practice.  I 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  says,  and 
I  think  the  House  agrees  with  him,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  be  cer- 
tain that  none  of  these  countries  are  con- 
fiscating any  property  of  American  citi- 
zens and  still  getting  a  handout  in  the 
foi-m  of  warships. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  say.  this  bill  H.R.  7811  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $68  million. 
The  cost  will  be  borne. by  the  recipient 
countries.  I  say  the  recipient  countries 
may  want  to  buy  these  ships  in  which 
case  this  may  be  done  by  the  payment  of 
an  additional  amount  of?  $1  million. 
This  amount  represents  10  percent  of 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  these 
ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  clear  that 
we  have  no  present  need  for  these  ships. 
They  all  come  from  the  Reserve  Fleet. 
They  can  only  be  properly  and  efiQcient- 
ly  utilized  after  modernization  along  the 
linesof  our  PR  AM  program.  If  a  friend- 
ly government  gets  one  of  these  ships — 
and  they  are  friendly  as  determined  by 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— this  activa- 
tion and  modernization  will  be  effected 
and  these  ships  will  then  further  aug- 
ment the  free  world's  ability  to  counter 
any  aggression. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Congress  is  going 
to  persist  in  this  business  of  multibilUon 
dollar,  annual  multibilUon  dollar  for- 
eign give-away  programs,  1  suspect  that 
the  purpose  for  which  '..his  money  will  be 
spent  is  probably  as  good  or  better  than 
most  of  the  others.  But  I  still  come  back 
to  the  question  whether  we  are  aiding 
and  abetting  countries  which  have  no 
hesitancy  in  confiscating  American  prop- 
erty. I  question  under  the  friendliness 
of  any  of  the  countries  on  this  list  If  they 
permit  American  investors  to  come  into 
those  countries  and  then  seize  the  in- 
vestments. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say,  that  as  far  as  I  can  see  this  legis- 
lation will  not  strengthen  our  national 
security  nor  promote  world  peace.  I  am 
pleased  to  observe,  however,  that  at 
least  there  are  no  Latin  American  coun- 
tries named  in  this  bill  that  have,  like  one 
South  American  country,  seized  our  fish- 
ing boats.  Ecuador,  by  claiming  a  terri- 
torial sea  or  fishing  zone  of  200  miles  has 
used  its  na\'y  to  seize  our  fishing  boats, 


fining  them,  and  using  that  as  a  sort  of 
international  blackmail. 

I  am  not  going  to  actually  oppose  this 
bill.  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  do 
very  much  good,  but  perhaps  it  will  not  do 
much  harm.  If  a  few  destroyers  would 
be  helpful  in  opposing  Castro's  Commu- 
nist expansion.  I  would  favor  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna.  Each 
of  these  recipient  countries  has  been 
screened  and  approved  by  the  country 
team  in  this  country.  Each  of  them  mu.st 
be  approved  by  the  Navy  Department, 
State  and  Defense  Departments. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
Brazil  is  on  this  list.  The  President  of 
Brazil  has  taken  a  trip  to  Moscow  re- 
cently or  is  due  to  go  there  soon.  I  am 
not  sure  how  long  Brazil  will  be  friendly. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  myself  what  the 
situation  is  and  whether  or  not  these 
naval  vessels  might  be  used  against  us. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Un- 
derstand, the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  approve  the  transfer  of 
each  one  of  these  vessels.  Our  passing 
these  bills  does  not  ipso  facto  transfer 
them  to  the  recipient  countries.  Since 
1951  we  have  prohibited  the  transfer  of 
any  combatant  ship  without  a  specific 
act  of  Congress.  This  would  authorize 
the  President,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  all 
these  guarantees  under  all  these  guide- 
lines, that  the  transfer  of  these  ships  un- 
der the  restrictions  that  I  have  outlined 
would  be  proper. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
like  to  count  on  the  President  to  decide 
what  my  responsibility  is.  That  is  my 
responsibility.  Without  additional  testi- 
mony as  to  the  need  of  this  legislation 
to  allow  transfer  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  to 
Latin  American  countries,  I  must  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  responsibility  is  to 
either  vote  for  or  agdinst  this  legislation. 
I  am  concerned  that  it  is  not  good  legis- 
lation and  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
However.  I  am  willing  to  at  least  admit 
that  I  believe  there  are  others  who  know 
on  that  score  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am 
glad,  at  least,  these  ships  are  not  goinc  to 
a  nation  which  has  been  seizing  our  fish- 
ing vessels.     I  am  thankful  for  that 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  described  what  each  of  these 
three  ship  loan  bills  will  do. 

I  would  like  to  restrict  my  remarks  to 
the  more  general  picture  of  why  it  is  in 
our  own  best  interests  to  engage  in  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind. 

First,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  while 
the  recipient  foreign  nations  will  receive 
some  internal  benefit  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing these  ships  in  their  possession,  our 
own  interest  is  in  providing  the  where- 
withal for  friendly  foreign  nations  to  do 
jobs  that  have  to  be  done  and  which  in 
many  instances  we  ourselves  would  have 
to  perform  if  we  did  not  loan  these  ships. 

H.R.  7811 

The  first  of  these  bills,  H.R.  7811,  pro- 
poses the  loan  or  sale  of  11  destroyers 
and  1  submarine  to  the  South  American 
countries  enumerated  by  the  chairman 
and   set  out  in   the  bill  itself.    These 
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loans  will  Involve  no  cost  to  the  United 
States  and  will  provide  a  more  eflfective 
and  economical  means~~-Dy  which  our 
country  can  assist  the  South  American 
navies  to  improve  their  forces. 

Many  of  the  naval  ships  now  in  the 
possession  of  South  American  countries 
are  obsolete.  These  loans  will  permit 
the  replacement  of  these  obsolete  ships 
and  also  peimit  a  certain  standardiza- 
tion between  our  country  and  the  South 
American  countries  to  the  end  that  our 
common  interests  can  be  efifectively  car- 
ried out. 

In  large  part,  the  loan  of  these  ships  to 
South  America  and  to  the  other  coun- 
tries are  for  the  purpose  of  coastal  water 
surveillance.  We  all  know  how  impor- 
tant that  is  today. 

Our  own  naval  forces,  although  very 
large,  are  simply  not  capable  of  assum- 
ing antisubmarine  warfare  roles  in  these 
areas  throughout  the  world.  The  loans 
will  pennit  our  friends  to  do  this  for  us 
and  for  themselves. 

Some  of  us  here  on  the  floor  today  are 
aware  that  we  have  held  some  highly  ef- 
fective antisubmarine  warfare  training 
exercises  with  our  South  American 
friends.  These  exercises  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  great  value  of  stand- 
ardizing equipment  and  training  toward 
an  improvement  of  our  collective 
strength. 

We  passed  a  ship  loan  bill  in  1958 
which  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  loan  of  ships  to  South  American 
countries.  All  or  most  of  those  countries 
immediately  took  action  to  scrap,  lay  up, 
or  inactivate  tonnage  well  beyond  that 
received  in  the  loans.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  same  action  will  be  taken 
if  this  bill  Is  passed.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  only  alternative  would  be  a  growing 
obsolescence  of  their  ships,  a  degrading 
of  the  South  American  role,  and  the  very 
real  possibility  of  them  turning  to  other 
countries  for  support. 

R.R.  7812 

Turning  to  H.R.  7812,  this  bill  would 
authorize  the  loan  of  a  helicopter  carrier 
to  Spain  and  two  submarines  to  Italy. 

Again,  all  of  the  costs  involved  will  be 
borne  by  those  two  countries.  Spain  also 
will  purchase  six  helicopters  for  use  on 
the  helicopter  carrier.  As  the  chairman 
pointed  out.  the  only  difference  between 
this  bill  and  that  for  South  America  is 
that  only  loans — no  sales — are  contem- 
plated by  H.R.  7812. 

R.R.  7813 

The  tliird  bill,  H.R.  7813,  would  au- 
thorize a  loan  of  three  destroyeis  and 
three  destroyer  escorts  to  countries  on 
the  rim  of  the  Communist  world.  These 
countries  are  Turkey,  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  the  Philippines. 

This  bill  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  first  two  in  that  provision  is  made  for 
the  costs  being  borne  by  our  own  covmtry 
if  such  appears  to  be  necessary. 

In  my  own  opinion,  it  will  be  money 
well  spent  if  that  does  turn  out  to  be  the 
case.  I  should  point  out,  however,  that 
prior  to  the  allocating  of  grant  aid  in  the 
case  of  H.R.  7813,  a  very  close  examina- 
tion is  made  to  see  whether  these  three 
countries,  Chhia.  Turkey,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, can  pay  the  bill.    This  is  a  de- 


tailed procedure  and  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  of  as  casual  in  any  sense. 

If  they  can  pay,  they  have  to  pay.  But 
pay  or  not,  our  best  interests,  as  I  have 
said,  are  served  by  placing  these  ships  in 
the  hands  of  our  friends  for  the  reasons 
I  have  referred  to  previously. 

And  that  is  the  picture  of  this  ship 
loan  legislation.  We  will,  as  the  chair- 
man has  stated  so  well,  convert  potential 
strength  to  actual  strength  by  taking 
sliips  from  the  mothball  fleet  and  putting 
them  in  operation. 

It  is  not  every  piece  of  legislation  about 
which  it  can  be  said  that  all  interested 
parties  will  receive  a  benefit — I  think 
that  can  be  very  accurately  said  about 
these  three  ship  loan  bills. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nmiiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7811,  which  authorizes  the  sale  or  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  several  friendly  Latin 
American  nations.  This  legislation  will 
allow  the  sale  or  loan  of  three  destroyers 
to  Argentina,  four  destroyers  to  Brazil, 
two  destroyers  to  Chile,  two  destroyers 
to  Peru,  and  one  submarine  to  Venezuela. 

The  presence  of  a  Communist  base  in 
the  Caribbean,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  in- 
creased the  need  for  additional  naval  sur- 
veillance by  the  nations  of  Central  and 
South  America.  In  addition,  Russia  has 
extended  her  submarine  capability  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
During  hearings  on  "Communism  in 
Latin  America,"  conducted  last  February 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  there  was  discussion  concerning 
the  increased  difiBculty  of  surveillance 
when  the  new  Russian-built  harbor  fa- 
cilities at  Havana  are  completed. 

Increasing  amounts  of  the  available 
capital  of  our  Latin  American  allies  are 
being  allocated  to  increase  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  people  and  to  curb  spi- 
raling  inflationary  trends.  Conse- 
quently, many  of  our  Latin  American 
friends  are  unable  to  finance  construction 
of  new  ships  which  they  so  vitally  need 
to  replace  obsolete  vessels.  We  have 
ships  available  in  our  reserve  fleet  that 
are  not  being  used  by  the  United  States, 
and  they  can  be  modified  or  overhauled 
in  a  relatively  short  time.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  overhauling  and 
modification  work  will  be  done  in  the 
United  States  and  paid  for  by  the  recipi- 
ent nations. 

The  sale  or  loan  of  these  11  ships  to  our 
South  American  sister  republics  will  pro- 
vide the  most  economical  and  practical 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  these  navies  in  improving  their 
effectiveness.  Needless  to  say,  increased 
naval  strength  of  friendly  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  means  increased  naval  sur- 
veillance in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Therefore,  not  only  will  the  passage  of 
H.R.  7811  be  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
tries affected,  but  definite  advantages 
will  accrue  to  the  United  States  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
pending  measure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  ship  loan  program 
contemplated  under  this  bill  is  in  support 
of  countries  very  close  to  those  threat- 
ened with  subversion  by  the  Communist 
world,  and  is  an  essential  security  re- 
quirement for  the  United  States.     Al- 


though these  countries  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  operate  these  ships,  not  all  are 
able  to  pay  the  large-scale  costs  of  modi- 
fications to  any  new  ships  or  engage  in 
a  large  modification  program.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  United  States  is  pro- 
viding the  ships  on  a  loan  basis  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  itself,  but  of  our 
democratic  allies  in  Latin  America,  all 
dedicated  to  combating  communism  near 
our  borders. 

It  is  not  wise  for  us  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  all  Communist  insurgencies 
or  limited  war  naval  tasks  throughout 
the  world  must  be  assumed  by  the  United 
States.  Every  necessary  task  a  friendly 
foreign  navy  undertakes,  frees  the 
United  States  from  the  obligation  to  pro- 
vide for  its  accomplishment.  Our  ship 
loan  program  has  shown  excellent  results 
in  the  past  in  this  r«gpect.  The  proposed 
loan  or  sale  of  ships  to  South  American 
navies  to  support  an  antisubmarine  war- 
fare capability  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Pacific,  represents  a  very  modest 
investment  as  compared  to  what  it  would 
cost  the  United  States  to  duplicate  the 
effort.  Navies  of  the  four  naval  powers 
of  South  America  which  are  involved 
have  a  high  competence  and  a  century - 
old  tradition  as  deepwater  sailors  in 
which  they  take  great  pride.  Personnel 
of  these  navies  have  today  great  admira- 
tion for  our  Navy  and  without  excep- 
tion are  firm  friends  of  the  United 
States. 

The  proposed  legislation  supports  U.S. 
policy,  strengthens  free  world  forces,  en- 
hances U.S.  forward  security,  and  im- 
proves the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Most  important  it  converts  the  potential 
of  a  portion  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  to  ac- 
tual operating  naval  strength,  strategi- 
cally dispersed  and  operational  In  the 
hands  of  our  allies  at  mintmnm  cost  to 
us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AspiNALL).  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  LOAN  OF  NAVAL 
VESSELS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  7812) 
to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Comiftittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7812 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  7307  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  law,  the  President 
may  lend  to  friendly  foreign  nations,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, ships  from  the  reserve  fleet  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Italy,  two  submarines,  and  (2)  Spain. 
one  helicopter  carrier. 
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Sec.  2.  All  expenses  involve* 
tion,  rehabilitation,  and  out 
Ing  repairs,  alterations,  and  k 
of  vessels  transferred  under 
be  charged  to  funds  provided 
government    under    the    rei 
visions  of  the  Foreign 
as  amended,  or  successor  legisl 

Sec.  3.  All  loans  executed 
shall  be  for  periods  not 
but  the  President  may  In  hi: 
tend  such  loans  for  an  addit 
not   more  than   five   years 
made  on  the  condition  that 
terminated  at  an  earlier  date 
by  the  defense  requirements 
States. 

Sec.  4.  No  loan  may  be 
Act   unless   the   Secretary   of 
consultation  with  the  Joint 
determines   that  such  loan 
Interest  of  the  United  States, 
of  Defense  shall  keep  the 
advised  of  all  loans  m^de 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.    5.    The    President 
such  rules  and  regulations  as 
sary    to   carry   out    the 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  of 
lend  naval  vessels  under  this 
on  December  31, 1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temj+jrc 
objection  to  the  request  « 
man  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  

strike  the  requisite  number 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unaljle 
stand  why  we  should  give  i 
Italians.    It  seems  to  me  their 
is  in  pretty  good  shape, 
sell  these  used  submarines 
instead  of  giving  or  loaning 
they  are  loans,  they  are 
cause  we  will  never  get  ther  i 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemai; 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South 
Speaker,  later  on  they  may 
these  ships.    We  are  not 
nickel  of  our  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  W( 
them  now  to  the  Italian; 
money? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Cirolina 
NATO  team  in  Italy  maj 
such  a  course.  But  I  recall 
tion  of  the  gentleman  thai 
present  need  for  these  sh 
going  to  recondition  them 
necessary  work  and  they  an 
at  the  disposal  of  the  NATp 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are 
going  to  do  with  them? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Ca 
are  going  to  use  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.    For  what? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South 
the  NATO  mission  assigned 
of  Italy. 

Mr.   GROSS.    They   woi|d 
them  and  do  something  in 
would  they? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina, 
are  doing  something  in  ou- 
cause  it  comes  under  our  __ 
which  is  at  the  Mediterranea^i 
ters  and  enables  us  to  hold 
disposal  of  the  NATO  commtnder 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  would 
a  few  of  these  people  to  w 
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been  giving  warships,  to  send  a  few  regi- 
ments or  battalions  of  troops  out  to 
Vietnam?  Do  you  know  of  any  Italians 
who  are  doing  any  fighting  in  Vietnam? 
I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
would  suit  me  fine  if  you  could  get  them 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Still  we  are  giving  them 
warships. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Italy 
is  a  vei-y  conscientious  and  a  very  re- 
sponsible member  of  NATO.  Italy  is  do- 
ing a  magnificent  job  and  the  Italian 
navy  is  doing  wonderful  work  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  not  spUling 
any  guts  and  blood  in  Vietnam;  are 
they? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  must  remember  this.  We 
have  our  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Italy  is  giving  us  help  in  logistics  of 
all  kinds  of  any  part  of  NATO.  If  there 
is  any  country  that  has  done  more  than 
Italy,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  I  enthus- 
iastically recommend  that  these  ships  go 
to  these  countries.  Of  course,  Spain  is 
not  a  member  of  NATO  but  I  know  of  no 
better  ally  that  we  have  than  Spain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  we  were  talk- 
ing about  Italy. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Spain  is  included  in  this  bill  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  was 
just  saying  that  Spain  is  not  a  part  of 
NATO. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  that.  But  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  what  President 
Eisenhower  said  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress,  dated  March  13.  1959.  He 
said: 

As  the  result  of  our  foreign  aid — 

And  this  is  part  of  It — 
our  friends  among  the  free  world  nations 
make  available  to  us  5  million  ground  forces, 
30.000  aircraft,  and  2,500  vessels. 

So  we  continue  to  spread  these  vessels 
out  around  the  world  and  yet  we  do  not 
get  a  bit  of  help  in  Vietnam  where  the 
going  is  rough  and  tough  and  where 
Americans  are  dying  every  day.  When 
are  these  people  to  whom  we  are  giving 
all  this  assistance  and  relieving  them  so 
far  as  their  economies  are  concerned — 
when^are  they  going  to  do  a  little  real 
helping  out  where  it  counts? 

Where  are  the  5  million  troops,  the 
30,000  aircraft,  and  the  2,500  vessels 
that  Eisenhower  claimed  would  be  avail- 
able to  us  in  exchange  for  the  billions  in 
foreign  aid  for  which  Americans  have 
been  taxed?  Or  have  we  been  duped 
again? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
secures  one  of  our  vital  flanks  to  have 
this  flank  of  the  American  forces  secure 
in  Italy.  Having  this  flank  of  our  forces 
secure  in  this  area  enables  us  to  do  what 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  we  pulled  the  6th  Fleet  out  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  would  not  depend  for 
long  upon  the  Italians  or  anybody  else 
in  that  area  to  take  care  of  the  situ- 
ation; would  we? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
are  not  going  to  pull  them  out. 


Mr.  GROSS.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
are  not  going  to  pull  them  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  we  are  not — I 
hope  we  do  not. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
are  not  going  to  pull  them  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  say  we  could  not 
depend  on  the  so-called  allies  in  that 
area  any  more  than  we  can  depend  upon 
them  to  help  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  understands  that 
Italy  is  one  of  the  great  assets  serving 
as  a  flank  for  the  6th  Fleet. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  bill  H.R.  7811, 
which  was  just  passed,  this  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  the  loan  of  vessels  to  friendly 
foreign  countries. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  are  doing  the  wi.se 
thing  and  only  the  passage  of  time  ui!l 
determine  that.  Only  time  itself  will 
ever  tell  that  tale.  But  we  do  know  this. 
We  have  hundreds  of  ships — 1,34 
destroyers  at  the  present  time  in 
our  reserve  fleet  thi-oughout  the  coun- 
try. As  one  visits  the  shipyards  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  on  the  west  coast, 
^one  can  see  these  ships  rusting  away. 
It  seenis  to  me  it  is  in  our  better  interest 
if  we  can  have  these  ships  rehabilitated 
now  so  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  that 
they  might  be  needed,  they  will  be  ready 
to  be  used  rather  than  for  us  to  have  to 
wait  for  6  months  or  18  months  or 
2  years  to  have  these  ships  repaired. 
Therefore,  because  of  that  reason  I  think 
as  well  as  In  the  interest  of  having  a 
force  in  being  now,  I  believe  this  bill 
that  is  now  pending  before  us  should  be 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  As- 
piMALL).  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  LOAN  OP  NAVAL 
VESSELS  TO  FRIENDLY  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  7813)  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7813 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding section  7307  of  title  10,  United 
States  Ck)de,  or  any  other  law,  the  President 
may  lend  to  friendly  foreign  nations,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, ship>s  from  the  reserve  fleet  as  follows : 

( 1 )  China,  one  destroyer  and  two  destroyer 
escorts.  (2)  Turkey,  two  destroyers,  and  (3) 
the  Philippines,  one  destroyer  escort. 


Sec  2.  All  expenses  involved  In  the  actlva- 
xtnn.  rehabilitation,  and  outfitting  (Includ- 
ing repairs,  alterations,  and  logistic  support) 
of  vessels  transferred  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  charged  to  funds  programed  for  the  re- 
cipient government  as  grant  military  assist- 
ance, or  as  reimbursable,  under  the  provi-  ' 
sions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
.IS  amended,  or  successor  legislation. 

SEC.  3.  Loans  executed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  for  periods  not  exceeding  five  years,  but 
ilie  President  may  in  his  discretion  extend 
such  loans  for  an  additional  period  of  not 
more  than  five  years.  All  loans  shall  be 
m^ide  on  the  condition  that  they  may  be 
terminated  at  an  earlier  date  If  necessitated 
by  the  defense  requirements  of  the  United 
awites. 

Sec  4.  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
determines  that  such  loan  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Congress  cur- 
rently advised  of  all  extensions  or  loans  made 
under  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC  6.  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
lend  naval  vessels  under  this  Act  terminates 
on  December  31, 1967. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  supplying  of  these 
warships  to  Turkey  is  not  going  to  result 
in  an  immediate  call  upon  us  by  the 
Greeks,  is  it? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  delighted  the  gentleman  asked  that 
question.  The  Greek  Navy  comes  up  to 
NATO  standards.  The  Turkish  Navy 
does  not.  This  will  bring  the  Turkish 
Na;^  up,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  stand- 
ards applied  by  NATO. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  present  cha- 
otic conditions  in  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, I  would  hope  they  would  not  ask 
us  now  tQ  bolster  their  military  forces. 
As  one  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  would  hesitate  to  do  so  at 
the  present  time,  as  much  as  I  admire 
the  Greek  people. 

What  I  see  going  on  there  now  cer- 
tainly does  not  make  it  appear  as  though 
they  are  going  to  arrive  at  a  stable  gov- 
ernment in  the  near  future. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
should  like  to  refer  for  a  minute  to  giv- 
ing away  and  providing  military  assist- 
ance all  over  the  world  and  failing  to 
get  any  real  help  from  the  so-called 
friendly  nations  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. I  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  late  reports  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  starting  another  buildup  in 
(^ba.  If  It  is  true  that  they  are  again 
embarked  on  a  buildup  in  Cuba,  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  something  different 
from  what  we  have  had  in  the  past  from 
the  so-called  friendly  nations. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
i.s  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  want  to 
secure  our  flanks.  This  NATO  flank 
must  be  secured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussion  and  deliberations  on  this  par- 
ticular proposal,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House  I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 


ord certain  additional  data  concerning 
the  ship  loan  program  and  a  summary  of 
the  loans.contemplated  under  these  bills. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  svaa- 
mary  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  summary  is  as  follows^ 


Ship  loan  bills — SuJiiinary 


Bill 

Country 

Destroyers 

SubniarineH 

Destroyer 
eseort 

Carrier 

Ovenll 

cost 

(millions) 

H.R.  7811  ' 

Argentina 

3 

4 
2 
2 

$17  28 

BraziL 

23  (14 

Chile 

11  52 

Peru. 

n.u2 

Venezuttla 

1 

5  32 

Subtotal - 

11 

1 

OK  GS 

Italy 

II.R.7812 

O 

.1.1 

Spain 

1 

20  00 

Subtotal 

2 

1 

20.55 

China 

IT.R.7813>  -.  ..  .. 

1 
2 

2 

11.74 

Turkey 

11.  ra 

Philippines 

1 

Z90 

--    ' 

Subtotal 

3 

3 

3t'>  in 

Total 

14                      3 

3 

I 

IIS.  39 

'  These  countries  may  purchase  ships. 

'  These  countries  may  receive  grant  aid  to  defray  cost  of  activation. 

PREviotrs  SHIP  LOANS  AND  TRANSFERS  SINCE  matter  Under  consideration  here.     Un- 

*^'*  fortunately,  it  was  not  possible.   Whether 

Public  Law  82-3,  10  u.s.c.  7307,  requires:  we  pay  for  it  or  whether  these  foreign 

Congressl^al  approval  of  loans  and  trans-  countries  pay  for  it,  I  truly  believe  it  is 
fers  of  combatant  ships  (battleship,  carrier,  j  national  interest  that  this  trans- 
cruiser,  destroyer  (DE),  and  subs).  in  our  nauonai  mieresi  mai  inis  irans- 

SmaU  ships— no  legislation  required  (aux-  action  taKe  place. 

Uiaries,  landing  craft,  may  be  transferred,  ^  ^0"^"^  also  like  to  say  there  was  not 

etc.,  when  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  ^^^  single  dissenting  vote  against  this 

excess  to  mobilization  requirement).  bill  in  our  committee. 

For  existing  ship  loans  to  designated  coun-  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

tries,  see  committee  report.  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

Since  1951,  17  laws  relating  to  ship  trans-  time,  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 

^'"■^-  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Number  authorizing  loan i D4  ,„ 

Executed 1 72  

Number  authorizing  transfer....       9  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Executed 9  ^r.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 

E^ecut^                      ■"■      *  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

all  Members  may  be  given  5  legislative 

Totals 107       82  days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 

on  each  of  the  bills  just  passed. 

.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

Ships  in  reserve  fleet  of  the  type  subject  t^  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

these  bills:  H.R.  7811,  7812,  7813:  from  South  Carolina? 

Destroyers 134  There  was  no  objection. 

Destroyer  escorts 191  - 

Submarines "..''".""  ""ri"III      9  CASH  AWARDS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  ARMED  FORCES 

"^'^^ ^"  Mr.  FISHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 

As  of  August  1965,  the  reserve  fleet  con-  the  bill  (H.R.  8333)   to  amend  title  10, 

tained  the  following:  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 

Battleships 4  establishment    of    a   program    of    cash 

cruisers 26  awards   for  suggestions,   inventions,   or 

Carriers 7  scientific  achievements  by  members  of 

Destroyers. — 133  ^j^e  Armed  Forces  which  contribute  to 

Amp'StbiousVhTpV.V.V;;:;."":::::::::    78  ^  "^^  efficiency  economy,  or  otherim- 

Mlnewaref  are  ships 69  Provement    of    Government    operations 

Patrol    ships    (this    Includes    134    DE  a^d  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
type 202  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Corn- 
Auxiliary  ships 60  mittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

To*^- — ^'''^  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

Mr.  BATES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

strike  out  the  last  word.  from  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  been  our  hope  that  There  was  no  objection, 

this  question  of  whether  these  recipient  The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

countries  would  pay  for  the  rehabilita-  h.r.  8333 

tion  of  these  ships  or  not  would   have  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

been  resolved  by  the  time  we  had  this  Representatives   of   the    United   states   of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled 
57    of    title     10.    United    " 
amended — 

( 1 )   by  adding  the  following 
the  end  thereof: 
'■§  1124.  Cash  awards  for 

tlons,  or  scientific 
"(a)    The  Secretary  of  Defen  e 
retary  of  the  Treasury  with 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not 
rervice  in  the  Nayy.  may  au 
ment  of  a  cash  award  to,  and 
expense  for  the  honorary 
member  of  the  armed  forces 
diction  who  by  ills  suggestion 
scientific    achievement 

eaiciency,  economy,  or  other 

operations  or  programs  relating 
forces. 

"(b)   Whenever  the  Presiderjt 
desirable,  the  Secretary  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not 
service  iu  the  Navy,  are  au 
cash  awnrd  to,  and  incur 
for  the  honorary  recognition 
of  the  armed  forces  who  by 
Invention,    or    scientific 
tributes  to  the  e£Qciency. 
Improvement  of  operations  of 
ment  of  the  United  States.     £ 
in  addition  to  any  other  award 
member  under  subsection   (a) 
"(c)    An  award  under  this  s 
paid  notwithstanding  the 
separation  from  the  armed  forjie 
but    only    Lf    the    suggestion, 
scientific  achievement  forming 
the  award  was  made  while  he 
duty. 

"(d)   A  cash  award  under  thl 
addition  to  the  pay  and 
recipient.    Tlie  acceptance  of 
shall  constitute — 

"  ( 1 )   an  agreement  by  the 

use  by  the  United  States  of  any 
or  device  for  which  the  award 
not  be  the  basis  of  a  claim  „„_.. 
States  by  the  member,  his  hel 
or  by  any  person  whose  claim 
be  derived  through  the  membt  r 

"(2)   a  warranty  by  the 
has  not  at  the  time  of  acceptanc  • 
assigned,   or   otherwise   divestei 
legal  or  equitable  title  In  any 
residing  In  the  Idea,  method 
which  the  award  Is  made. 

"(e)   Awards  to,  and  expenses 
orary  recognition  of.  members 
Forces  under  this  section  may 
(1)  the  funds  or  appropriation! 
the  activity  primarily  benefltini 
several  funds  or  appropriations  c 
activities  benefiting,  as  may  b( 
by  the  President  for  awards  und^r 
(b).   and   by   the   Secretary 
awards  under  subsection  (a). 
"(f)   The  total  amount  of 
awards,  made  under  this  sec 
gestlon.  Invention,  or  scientific 
may  not   exceed   $25,000 
number  of  persons  who  may 
share  therein. 

"(g)  Awards  under  this  sect 
made  under  regulations  to  bo 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  by 
of  the  Treasury  with  respect 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating 
In  the  Navy.     The  Secretary  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tre;iB\iry 
the   President  annually   for 
Congress  a  program  report,  with 
recommendations,  on  the  award 

■•(h)   For  the  purposes  of 
member  of  the   Coast  and 
or  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
ing  with  an  aimed  force  shall 
U  he  were  a  member  of  that 
and 
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(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"1124.  Cash  awards  for  suggestions.   Inven- 
tions, or  scientific  achievements." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  "Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration." 

The  committee  amendment  '  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FISHKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
stnke  ouL  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  late.  For  too 
many  years  there  has  been  discrimination 
against  our  military  people  in  the  field  of 
rewards  for  an  imaginative  approach  to 
their  jobs. 

L.ast  year  we  passed  a  bill  virtually 
identical  to  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee considered  the  bill  but  had  a  few 
objections  to  the  language  causing  the 
bill  not  to  receive  final  consideration  by 
the  other  body.  These  difficulties  have 
now  been  overcome  by  changes  in  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

As  we  ai-e  all  aware,  there  is,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  a  program  under 
which  civilian  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  receive  cash  awards  for  sug- 
gestions, inventions,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  no  special  program  for  military  per- 
sonnel and  this  bill,  HJl.  8333,  is  de- 
signed to  correct  the  situation. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  this  year's  bill  and  that 
of  last  year.  Last  year  the  language  of 
the  bill  would  have  permitted  the  grant- 
ing of  an  award  for  "suggestions  or  in- 
ventions, superior  accomplishment,  or 
other  personal  effort"  which  contributed 
to  the  efficiency,  economy  or  other  im- 
provement of  Government  operations. 

That  portion  of  the  quoted  language 
which  refers  to  superior  accompllsliment 
or  other  personal  CiTort  caused  some  diffi- 
culties both  before  oui'  committee  and 
before  the  Senate  committee.  In  our 
committee  some  concern  was  expressed 
as  to  whether  the  language  in  the  bill 
might  cause  an  overlap  with  proficiency 
or  other  special  pays.  In  the  Senate 
committee,  concern  was  expressed  that 
the  language  might  cause  awards  to  be 
granted  for  actions  such  as  outstanding 
personal  effort  in  combat. 

All  of  these  difficulties  have  been  re- 
solved by  removing  any  reference  to  su- 
perior accomplishment  or  other  personal 
effort  and  restricting  awards  to  sugges- 
tions, inventions,  or  scientific  achieve- 
ments. 

The  bill  restricts  the  amoimt  of  air 
award  to  $25,000,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  may  be  entitled  td- 
share  in  the  award. 

As  to  the  overall  justification  of  legis- 
lation of  this  kind,  we  all  know  that  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  often  work 
side  by  side  on  similar  jobs,  entailing 
similar  authority  and  responsibility.  By 
law  the  civilian  may  receive  a  sizable 
cash  award  from  public  funds  for  a  sound 
idea  or  invention  but  the  military  mem- 
ber cannot  be  so  rewarded. 

Of  course,  the  granting  of  awards  for 
suggestions  and  inventions  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. Leaders  in  the  most  successful 
business  enterprises  support  the  premi.se 
that  cash  awards  for  suggestions  or  in- 
ventions not  only  save  money  but,  of 
equal  importance,  improve  the  morale  of 
employees.  Industry  accepts  as  much 
as  30  percent  of  the  suggestions  received 
and  saves  an  estimated  $200  million  j, 
year  for  the  ideas  they  take  out  cf  the 
suggestion  boxes.  For  example,  at  Gen- 
eral Motors,  $7.5  million  was  distributed 
to  more  than  220,000  employees  for  sug- 
gestions in  1964.  The  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany is  so  ea'jer  for  ideas  that  an  em- 
ployee who  wins  the  maximum  SG.COO 
award  also  receives  a  new  car. 

In  1964,  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  submitted  233  552 
supiestions  of  which  63,581  weie 
adopted.  This  resulted  in  first  year 
benefits  of  $66,171,148  as  against  a  cr^st 
of  $2,315,980  for  cash  awards.  Since  the 
Armed  Forces  is  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  employees,  this  means  of  reaching  the 
untapped  idea  potential  of  military  per- 
sonnel should  be  adopted. 

Testimony  indicated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  little  experience  en 
wliich  to  base  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  awards  procram,  or  the  possible  sav- 
ings resulting  from  such  a  prosram  for 
military  personnel.  However,  based 
upon  the  rate  of  civilian  personnel  par,- 
ticipation  in  the  program  and  the  money 
paid  out  for  cash  awards,  it  would  appear 
that  by  including  approximately  2'i 
million  military  members,  it  could  result 
in  additional  annual  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $186,091,000  versus  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $6,680,000.  This  esti- 
mate was  arrived  at  by.  first,  taking  the 
actual  rate  of  civilian  participation  in 
each  senice  program,  the  amount  of  cnsh 
awards  paid  out  for  adopted  suggestions, 
the  savings  effected;  and  second,  project- 
ing this  experience  to  the  number  of 
military  personnel  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  program. 

There  is  a  minor  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  12.  strilie  "Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey"  and  insert  the  words 
"Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration." 

This  amendment  is  made  necessary 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  recent  reor- 
ganization plan  consolidated  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Sui-vey  and  the  Weatlicr 
Bureau  into  this  new  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  permit  the 
rnining  of  a  vein  of  ideas  which  until 
this  time  has  been  prevented  from  being 
a  productive  source  of  savings  to  the 
Government.  Let  us  encourage,  and  re- 
w^ard  those  in  the  military  who  find  a 
way  to  do  a  job  better,  quicker,  cheaper, 
or  more  productively. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]  has  made  clear, 
it  is  wholly  lacking  in  logic  to  encourage 
an  imaginative  approach  to  a  person's 
job  if  he  is  a  civilian  and  not  follow  the 
same  course  if  the  individual  happens  to 
be  a  member  of  the  military.  But  that 
has  been  the  case  up  until  this  time.  Let 
me  give  a  little  bit  of  backgrotmd  as  to 
why  this  may  have  been  so  in  the  past. 

Prior  to  1963,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  opposed  to  cash  payments  to 
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service  personnel  for  beneficial  sugges- 
tions. This  past  policy  with  regard  to 
beneficial  suggestions  has  been  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  monetary  pay- 
ments would  be  inconsistent  with  and  a 
reflection  upon  the  traditional  "sense  of 
duty"  of  those  in  the  military.  \ 

Military  persomiel  have  always  been 
rewarded  for  beneficial  suggestions  by 
appropriate  entries  in  their  fitness  re- 
port, service  records,  and,  in  exceptional 
cases,  by  letters  of  commendation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  recon- 
sidered its  position  in  the  light  of  the 
success  of  the  incentive  pay  program, 
which  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  mill- 
tai-y  pay  structure,  and  the  marked  suc- 
cess of  the  suggestion  programs  of  the 
Federal  civil  service  and  private  indus- 
try. 

In  view  of  this  reconsideration,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  recognized  the 
value  of  the  proposed  military  incentive 
awards  program  and  strongly  favors  the 
legislation. 

Prom  the  study  by  our  committee,  it 
is  clear  that  passage  of  this  bill  would  be 
a  major  step  in  encouraging  initiative 
and  fully  tapping  the  resources  of  knowl- 
edge and  creative  ability  of  our  military 
personnel.  Patriotic  motivation,  decora- 
tions, commendations,  favorable  pub- 
licity, and  the  small  cash  prizes  from 
welfare  funds  have  stimulated  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  military  suggesters' 
full  potential. 

Field  commanders  have  repeatedly 
voiced  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
maximum  benefits  from  military  ideas 
will  only  be  realized  when  military  sug- 
gesters have  the  same  opportunity  to 
earn  cash  awards  for  sound  ideas  or  in- 
ventions as  do  their  civilian  counter- 
parts. 

Thp  President  anJ  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  recently  have  reiterated  the 
need  for  money  saving  ideas  and  cost 
consciousness  among  all  personnel.  Our 
Government  is  larger  and  more  costly 
than  ever  before  ij  peacetime.  With  all 
America  looking  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  leadership  in  the  quality  and 
economy  of  its  operation,  never  has  there 
been  a  more  vital  need  for  encouraging 
new  ideas  and  superior  performance  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor. 

As  has  been  indicateJ,  the  language  of 
this  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  the  civil- 
ian law.  The  type  of  awardable  con- 
tributions are  made  coextensive  with 
those  authorized  for  civilians  except  for 
the  authorization  for  awards  for  "su- 
perior accomplishments,  or  other  person- 
al efforts,  and  for  special  acts  or  services 
in  the  public  interest  in  c(»hnection  with 
or  related  to  their  official  duties."  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  awards  for  such 
accounts  or  services  might  conceivably 
b:  construed  as  introducing  overlap  and 
confusion  with  the  large  number  of  spe- 
cial pays  authorized  in  military  compen- 
sation. 

Section  1124 fd>  provides  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  cash  award  is  considered 
to  be  an  agreement  by  the  recipient  that 
the  use  of  any  idea,  metlyjd,  or  device 
for  which  the  award  is  made  may  not  be 
the  basis  for  a  further  claim  against 
the  United  States  by  him,  his  heirs,  or 
assigns.     This   language  is   similar    in 


purpose  to  that  used  in  the  Government 
Employees'  Incentive  Awards  Act. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  regards 
such  provision  in  that  act  as  a  safeguard 
so  that  the  grant  of  a  cash  award  would 
terminate  the  Government's  financial 
obligation  unless  the  Government  volun- 
tarily waived  such  protection. 

Under  the  provision,  for  example,  if  a 
suggestion  forming  the  basis  of  an  award 
should  be  in  the  form  of  an  invention 
patented  by  the  employee,  that  patent 
could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation against  the  Government  for 
use  of  the  patented  invention  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  in- 
vention was  made. 

The  acceptance  of  a  cash  award,  in 
short,  authorizes  the  Government  to  use 
the  subject  invention  in  any  manner  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  its  authorized  func- 
tions without  paying  the  inventor  any- 
thing in  addition  to  the  award. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
as  a  corollary  of  its  license  to  use  the  in- 
vention is  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
contract  with  an  independent  contractor 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  item  involved 
for  its  direct  use  by  the  Government. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  pre- 
vent the  serviceman-inventor  from  ob- 
taining a  patent  and  receiving  royalties 
therefrom  in  cases  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  involved. 

And  lastly.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  payment  of  cash  awards  for 
suggestions  is  quite  old.  A  Scottish  ship- 
builder. William  Denny,  installed  the 
first  such  program  in  his  Dumbarton 
shipyards  in  1880.  Yale  &  Towne  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  probably 
first  introduced  the  idea  in  this  country 
in  the  early  eighties,  with  the  National 
Casl*  Register  Co.,  following  in  1894. 
These  programs  spread  until  in  1942  a 
National  Association  of  Suggestions  Sys- 
tems was  formed  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  It  now  comprises  over  500  in- 
dustrial firms,  including  General  Motors 
Corp..  Ford  Motor  Co..  General  Electric 
Co.,  State  governments.  Federal  agencies, 
and  many  foreign  countries  including 
England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Brazil. 

The  Federal  Government  began  such 
a  program  in  1912  when  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  authorized  to  pay  cash  awards 
for  suggestions  by  workers  in  the  Army's 
ordnance  shops.  A  similar  program  was 
initiated  by  the  Navy  Department  in 
1918.  These  programs  were  generally  in- 
active, however,  until  1943  when  the  War 
Production  Board  spurred  the  defense 
industry  into  establishing  a  considerable 
employee  suggestion  program  under  the 
guidance  of  each  factory's  labor-man- 
agement committee.  In  that  year  also 
the  Navy  Department  revitalized  its  pro- 
gram under  its  old  act  of  1918  and  the 
War  Department.  Interior  Department, 
the  Maritime  Commission  obtained  spe- 
cial legislation  through  their  appropri- 
ation acts  to  pay  cash  awards  for 
adoptad  suggestions. 

It  was  not  until  1945  that  the  sug- 
gestion program  was  extended  Govern- 
mentwide  under  section  14,  Public  Law 
79-600. 

Tlie  Armed  Services  Committee  is  fully 
convinced  that  the  potential  gain  from 
stimulating  idea  activity  on  the  part  of 
our    military    members    through    cash 


awards  will  outweigh  many  times  the 
costs  incurred  in  establishing  the  pro- 
gram and  the  committee  unanimously 
urges  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates]  or  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  whether  they  believe  that  the 
administration  of  military  personnel 
lends  itself  to  the  cash  awai'd  competi- 
tive program  suggested  in  this  bill. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  in  the 
work  that  we  did  4  or  5  years  ago 
with  the  Air  Tiaining  Command  in  the 
development  of  incentive  programs  for 
military  people  was  the  difficulty  in 
managing  these  programs.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher] 
or  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers]  or  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!  can  tell  me 
exactly  how  this  woifld  work. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Of  course,  the  opera- 
tions would  be  identical  and  would  come 
under  the  same  procedure  vised  with 
civilian  employees  at  the  present  time, 
which  has  worked  very  satisfactorily 
and  has  saved  the  Government  tens  and 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  recent 
years.  As  to  whether  the  miUtary  per- 
sonnel approach  would  lend  itself  to  the 
same  sort  of  saving  and  the  same  sort  of 
efficiency,  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  unless  usable,  feasible 
ideas  are  suggested,  there,  is  nothing 
paid  out  and  the  program  does  not 
apply.  If  suggestions  are  usable  and 
can  be  converted  Into  money-saving 
methods,  then  they  would  be  recognized 
for  what  they  are  worth.  Otherwise 
they  would  not  be  accepted  and  there 
would  be  no  cost  involved. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Perhaps  this  question 
should  be  directed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker],  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill.  Are  these  suggestions 
primarily  in  the  foi-m  of  weapom-y  or 
weaponry-development  ideas,  techni- 
cal ideas  for  materiel  development,  or 
are  they  ideas  that  perhaps  people  who 
are  now  doing  the  job  would  regularly 
do?  The  thing  that  concerns  me  is,  are 
you  really  going  to  be  able  to  put  cash 
on  the  barrelhead  for  the  man  who  had 
the  idea,  or  is  the  military  organized  in 
such  a  way  that  that  would  be  a  vei-y 
difficult  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  wording  is 
anything  which  "contributes  to  the 
efficiency,  economy,  or  other  improve- 
ment operations  or  programs  relating  to 
the  armed  services."  So  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  that  it  could 
apply  to  weaponry  as  well  as  the  matter 
of  red  tape  and  efficiency.  I  think  they 
would  both  apply  under  the  wording  of 
the  bill.  It  says  for  suggestions  for  in- 
ventions or  scientific  achievements. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  other  navt 
of  the  question  is  that  it  would  be  a 
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matter  of  going  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  one  thirje 
man  is  concerned  about 
way  it  operates ;  namely, 
is  different  from  the 
cliannels.    It  bypasses  th( 
ne-s  and  does  not  have  to 
up  the  line. 

The  civilian  employees 
civilian  program  and  wouk 
gram.  With  that  assuiande 
perience  that  they  uoulc 
would  be  a  channel  of  flow 
you  would  not  get  in  the 

Mr.  MORTON.    Does 
think  that  the  opportunity 
tlon  in  this  program  woui< 
as  far  as  the  different  br 
:,ervices    are    concerned 
within  the  branches  of  a 
Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  Army  where  you  have 
opmental   work    and    w 
people  stationed  at  ordn?. 
installations   that  are  reL 
and  different  from  the  ai 
infantryman  who  is  on  the 

Mr.    SCHWEIKER.     I 
the  gentleman's  assumpticjn 
Obviously  the  most  ferlil 
improvement  is  where  yoi 
the  greatest  Governmen 
the  most  inefficiency.    So 
this  is  all  circumstantial, 
same  token  I  do  not  knov 
that  you  can  nin  the  proTi 
still  contribute  both  to  the 
the  program  and  also  m; 
on  the  basis  of  the  terms  o 
Mr.  MORTON.    I  am  su 
hearings  these  questions  w 
brought  out.    I  am  very  mi^h 
that  we  are  establishing 
our  mihtary  administration 
clean  cut"  in  administrati\  e 
It  may  tend  to  demihtarize 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    SCHWEIKER.     Mr 
move  to  strike  out  the  last 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8333.  o 
the  sponsor,  would  provide 
of  cash  awards  up  to  $25 
services  members  whose 
ventions.  or  scientific 
tribute  to  the  economy.  efRi 
provement  of  armed 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly 
that  the  gain  from  provoki  ng 
creative  activity  by  the  miM 
a  cash  awards  program  will 
many  times  the  cost  incur  ed 
lishing  this  economy  prografn 
it  is  high  time  we 
this  incentive  awards  progr 
tive  abilities  of  members 
services.      We    must    stop 
standard  of  recognizing  civfi 
ees  while  denjnng  similar 
members  of  the  armed 

I  thank   the  distinguished 
working  chairman  of  the 
Armed   Services,    the    g 
South  Carolina   [Mr. 
able  chairman  of   the 
Subcommittee  No.  4,  the 
Texas  [Mr.  Fisher  I,  for  th^r 
cooperation  in  providing 
consideration  and  action 
posal.    I  am  grateful  to  my 
the  Armed  Services 
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committee  staff  for  their  efforts  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  H.R.  8333. 

We  Americans  have  many  and  good 
reasoris  to  be  concerned  about  our  Armed 
Forces  personnel.  Historically  America 
is  not  a  military -minded  N3,tion,  and  it 
has  been  our  practice  in  times  of  peace 
and  calm  to  accord  to  our  sei^vice  per- 
sonnel a  modicum  of  attention  and  re- 
spect. With  the  advent  of  the  cold  war, 
however,  America  has  by  and  lar^e  taken 
a  sli:;htly  different  tack  about  national 
defense  and  our  worldwide  commitments. 
The  American  people  have  in  various 
ways  asked  their  Congress  and  their 
President  to  spare  no  effort  in  making 
sure  this  country  has  the  finest  Military 
Establishment  and  hardware  money  can 
buy.  Yet  in  spite  of  our  efforts  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  each  year  in  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  first-class  national 
defense,  we  are  something  less  than  first 
class  about  oiu:  treatment  of  sei-vice  per- 
sonnel. 

For  example,  Mr.  Spealter,  for  some  un- 
known reasons  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  many  of  America's  bright  young 
men,  both  enlisted  and  commissioned, 
Tvill  want  to  make  a  career  as  a  profes- 
sional soldier,  sailor,  marine  or  aiiman. 
We  take  it  for  granted  knowing  full  well 
that  we  pay  a  newly  commissioned  ensign 
or  second  lieutenant  less  than  a  New  York 
City  fireman  or  rookie  patrolman.  We 
take  it  for  granted  there  will  always  be 
trained.  Intelligent,  and  highly  motivated 
men  serving  our  couiitry,  even  though  we 
know  that  in  the  Navy  alone  we  lose 
130,000  enlisted  and  10,000  commissioned 
men  each  year.  We  take  it  for  granted 
the  personnel  side  of  our  first-class  Mili- 
tary Establishment  will  somehow  auto- 
matically take  care  of  itself,  yet  we  know 
that,  daily,  good  men,  skilled  men,  intel- 
ligent men,  are  leaving  the  sen'ice  to  seek 
a  profession  elsewhere ;  a  profession  per- 
haps where  they  will  not  only  receive 
more  pay  but  greater  recognition  for 
their  skills  and  creative  thinking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  about  to  offer 
a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  person- 
nel side  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  do  how- 
ever intend  to  try  to  the  very  best  of  my 
ability  to  correct  one  inequity;  namely, 
the  lack*  of  rewards  and  incentives  for 
our  service  personnel  who  think  creative- 
ly and  positively  about  their  jobs  and 
about  the  security  of  the  country  they 
daily  serve.  For  this  reason  I  introduced 
in  H.R.  8333,  a  bill  which  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  cash  awards  to  members 
of  the  military  service  in  recognition  for 
their  ideas  and  suggestions  and  inven- 
tions which  contribute  to  Government 
economy,  efficiency,  and  in  general  to 
this  country's  national  security. 

In  my  various  roles  of  American  citi- 
zen. Member  of  Congress,  and  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  SeiTices  Committee, 
I  have  for  a  long  time  been  appalled  at 
the  practice  of  denying  such  awards  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while  per- 
mitting, even  encouraging,  such  awards 
to  civilian  personnel  doing  similar,  even 
identical,  jobs  as  our  service  people.  I 
do  not  wish  to  deny  our  civil  servants 
these  incentive  awards — indeed.  I  en- 
courage them,  and  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  principle.    I  merely  want  to  be 


fair  about  this  and  extend  these  rewards 
to  our  service  people. 

America  at  the  present  time  has  2.6 
million  men  and  women  in  uniform,  and 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
large  number  of  these  people  are' the  best 
people  America  has  to  offer.  We  must 
keep  these  people  in  uniform,  so  they 
may  daily  give  this  country  the  bsne.lt 
of  their  training,  their  skills,  and  ideas. 
I  believe  H.R.  8333  is  an  important  step 
in  this  direction. 

Simply,  this  is  how  H.R.  8333  wou'd 
work.  A  serviceman  in  going  about  his 
tasks,  .suddenly  realizes,  or  begins  to 
think  about  how  his  job,  his  machinery 
or  some  other  aspect  of  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment might  be  made  more  efficient 
or  less  co.stly.  After  giving  his  idea  con- 
siderable thought,  he  submits  his  views, 
and  if  in  the  views  of  a  committee  or 
board  his  suggestions  are  good  and 
sound,  he  will  receive  an  award.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  his  civilian,  counter- 
part working  at  the  next  desk,  in  the 
next  office  in  an  adjoining  shop,  has 
been  eligible  for  this  kind  of  award  for 
some  time  now.  At  the  present  time 
the  servicemen  who  contribute  creative 
ideas  receive  at  best  a  thank  you  with 
little  chance  of  further  recognition.  Un- 
der H.R.  8333,  no  award  of  more  than 
$25,000  could  be  made. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8333  is  Identical  to 
tliat  of  an  earlier  bill  (H.R.  1734)  which 
I  introduced  January  9,  1965.  The  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  8333  differs  from  the 
earlier  proposal  in  that  it  limits  awards 
to  members  for  "suggestions,  inventior.s, 
or  scientific  acliievements"  rather  than 
for  a  member's  suggestion  or  invention, 
superior  accomplishment,  or  other  per- 
sonal effort."  The  purpose  of  this  change 
is  to  in-sure  that  these  awards  are  used 
for  suggestion-box-type  pi'ograms  and 
not  in  recognition  of  such  feats  as  supe- 
rior accomplishment  or  outstanding  per- 
sonal effort  in  combat. 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes 
awards  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
m.embers  c^  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps,  and  awards  by  tlie 
Secretai-y  of  the  Tieasury  for  Coast 
Guard  membei-s  when  that  branch  is  not 
operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy. 
Presidential  cash  awards  are  authorized 
for  armed  services  members  when  the 
contribution  to  efficiency,  economy,  or 
other  improvement  in  the  operation  of 
the  Government  is  applicable  outside  the 
operations  or  progi-ams  relating  to  the 
^rmed  sei-vices. 

Payment  of  the  award  may  be  made 
after  a  member's  death  or  separation 
from  active  duty  but  the  suggestion  or 
invention  for  which  the  award  is  made 
must  have  been  made  while  the  recipient 
was  on  active  duty.  Acceptance  of  an 
awai'd  shall  constitute  an  agreement  that 
no  claim  will  be  made  by  the  recipient 
against  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
any  idea,  method,  or  device  for  which  the 
award  was  given,  as  well  as  a  warranty 
that  the  member  has  not  divested  him- 
self of  legal  or  equitable  title  in  any  prop- 
erty right  residing  in  the  idea.  The 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  govei^n  the 
making  of  awards  and  shall  submit  an- 
nual reports  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress.    Members  of  the 
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Commissioned  Coxrps  of  the  Enviromnen- 
tal  Science  Services  Administration  are 
included  within  the  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tion's provision's  when  they  are  serving 
with  an  armed  service. 

Private  industry  uses  up  to  30  percent 
of  the  ideas  it  receives  each  yeai*  in  sug- 
gestion boxes  and  thereby  saves  some 
$200  million  annually.  In  1963,  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
submitted  227,541  suggestions  of  which 
64,503  were  adopted.  The  suggestions 
resulted  in  savings  of  over  $61.3  million 
although  the  cost  of  the  awards  was  just 
over  $2.3  million. 

Department  of  Defense  estimates, 
based  upon  experience  with  the  civilian 
awards  program,  indicate  potential  an- 
nual savings  of  $186  million  if  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted.  The  cost  of  awards 
would  approximate  $6.7  million  yearly. 

Military  and  civilian  persormel  often 
work  together  on  similar  jobs  with  the 
civilian  being  eligible  for  sizable  awards 
for  a  sound  idea  or  invention  while  the 
military  is  not. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  poten,- 
tial  gain  from  provoking  increased  cre- 
ative activity  by  the  military  through  a 
cash  awards  program  will  outweighs -by 
many  times  the  cost  incmred  in  estab- 
lishing this  economy  programL  I  believe 
it  is  time  we  recognize,  through  this  in- 
centive awards  program,  the  creative 
abilities  of  members  of  tlie  aimed  serv- 
ices. We  must  stop  this  double  standard 
of  recognizing  civilian  employees  while 
denying  recognition  to  the  members  of 
the  armed  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand  that  the 
amount  of  up  to  $25,000  as  an  award  is 
compatible  with  that  in  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  inquiry,  I  will  state  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  this  same  bill  passed 
the  House  last  year.  It  had  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  our  committee,  after 
very  careful  and  exhaustive  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  forthright  reply. 

Now  that  we  are  on  military  affairs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could  address 
a  question  to  the  distinguished  chauman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers],  as  to  the  status  of  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  militai-y  construction 
bill.  When  may  we  expect  to  get  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  that  Issue,  if  I 
may  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
committee  will  meet  tomorrow  morning 
and  we  hope  to  resolve  the  question  then 
and  report  out  what  the  deliberations  are 
of  the  committee  at  that  time. 

I  shall  be  specific  with  the  gentleman. 
I  think  we  will  work  out  something  with 


which  the  Congress  can  live  and  with 
which  the  executive  branch  can  live  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
understands  that  this  bill  was  vetoed  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  enci'oachment  upon 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
*Of  course,  in  the  last  week  we  have  seen 
a  flagrant  encroachment  upon  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government  in  the  in- 
flammatory statement  of  the  President 
that  the  "clock  is  ticking,"  and  that  the 
fuse  may  be  lighted  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  unless  Congress  passes  a  home 
rule  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  listen 
carefully  to  what  I  have  to  say. 

When  the  bill  is  reported  back  to  the 
House — and  listen  carefully  to  what  I 
have  to  say — we  do  not  have  any  no- 
tion— we  do  not  have  the  remotest  idea — 
of  abandoning  our  insistence  that  the 
Congress  know  every  single  thing  about 
the  money  we  are  giving  to  some  transi- 
tory official  to  administer  and,  indeed, 
administer  to  his  own  liking.  We  are 
not  going  to  do  that  and  do  not  let  any- 
one mislead  you.  We  will  always  remain 
alert  to  guard  against  any  action  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  our  mili- 
tary capability. 

I  want  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
stick  with  me.  I  do  not  change  my  po- 
sition with  every  wind  that  blows  from 
the  right  or  from  the  left. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  stand  squarely 
with  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina if  he  calls  up  this  bill  with  the  op- 
portimity  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
not  as  clear  cut  as  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
inflammatory  statements  being  mad,e  by 
the  President,  attempting  to  bludgeon 
and  blackmail  Congress  into  taking  ac- 
tion that  pleases  the  executive  branch, 
and  then  squealing  to  high  heaven  when 
the  President  says  that  his  prerogatives 
are  being  invaded. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  the  gentleman  just  to  continue  to 
stick  with  us.  We  are  going  down  the 
same  highway  with  the  same  objectives 
in  mind,  and  when  we  report  it  out,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  see  things  as 
we  see  them.  After  all,  we  are  not  doing 
badly.    We  are  doing  pretty  well. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ixissed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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COME  TO  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  newspaper  articles. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  season  to  visit  West  Virginia.  The 
fairs,  festivals,  fishing  and  recreation 
possibilities  are  at  their  best. 

I  am  sure  that  many  people  will  be 
interested  in  the  excellent  article  which 
the    travel    editor    of    the    Huntington 
Herald-Advertiser,   Franklin  G.   Smith, 
wrote  for  yesterday's  Herald-Advertiser, 
as  well  as  the  article  in  the  same  news- 
paper entitled  "West  Viiginia  Building 
Its  Park  System": 
(Prom  the  Huntlngtoj*  (W.  Va.)    Herald- 
Advertiser,  Aug.  29.  1965} 
Fairs,  Festivais  Pace  W::st  Viecinia  Autumn 
(By  Pranilln  G.  Smitb) 

Certain  faint  signs  of  autiunn  are  begin- 
ning to  appear  in  the  West  Virginia  high- 
lands. 

Cicadas  break  the  evening  stillness  with 
their  shrill  notes.  Dragon  flies  skim  over  the 
stagnant  streams.  And  the  dryland  ter- 
rapins axe  crawling  toward  their  winter 
homes. 

Me-adow  blooms  axe  fading.  Corn  Is  get- 
ting ripe  and  country  housewives^  are  busy 
with  their  canning.  Golden  autumn  is  really 
on  the  wing. 

Most  conspicuous  on  the  human  scene 
axe  the  rcMnping  school  chUdren.  grid  teams, 
and  the  very  busy  folks  who  are  preparing 
seasonal  entertainment  for  themselves  and 
their  visitors. 

TRR^    HtrKSRXD    TUOUSAMD    ATTENDANCE 

Average  attendance  for  the  3  days  ap- 
proaches the  300,000  mark,  about  80  perce.^t 
of  which  is  by  people  who  have  attended 
before.  One  of  every  six  automobiles  last 
yeeir  had  an  out-of-state  license. 

Highlight  of  the  festival  Is  the  crowning 
at  "Queen  Silvia."  Barbara  Murel  Gage  has 
been  chosen  for  this  year's  honors.  She  will 
be  crowned  by  Gov.  Hulett  Smith  In  elab- 
cffate  ceremonies  on  the  campus  of  Davis  and 
Elkins  College  on  the  afternoon  of  October  8. 

From  then  on  Queen  Silvia  and  her  court 
will  reign  over  festival  events,  of  which  the 
Royal  Queen's  Ball  on  the  evening  of  the 
coronation  is  the  most  colorful.  Other  at- 
tractions are  the  forestry  exhibits,  wood- 
chopping  and  sawing  contests,  riding  tourna- 
ment, grand  parade,  band  concerts,  daxices, 
singing,  arts  and  crafts  show,  and  Hreworks. 
The  Grand  Die  Opry  will  appear  on  the  scene 
as  one  of  the  climatic  features. 

Oldtime  automobUe  buSs  and  motor  en- 
thusiasts generally  will  be  treated  to  the 
sight  of  300  vintage  cars  puffing  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  White  Sulphur,  Charleston,  and 
Bluefield.  The  parade  represents  the  revival 
of  the  world-famoxis  Glidden  tour. 

The  caravan  is  scheduled  to  leave  Staunton, 
Va.,  on  September  19.  arrive  in  White  Sulphur 
the  next  day  and  in  Charleston  on  the  aStex- 
noon  of  September  21,  There  the  relics  of 
early  motor  years  wiU  be  shown  until  Sep- 
tember 23  when  they  will  leave  for  the  Blue- 
field  appearance.  The  tour  is  sponsored  by 
the  Antique  AutomobUe  Club  of  America. 

Everybody  will  be  celeiwating  over  the 
I,abor  Day  weekend.  One  of  the  feature 
events  wiU  be  the  Appalachian  Art  and  Craft 
Festival  at  Beckley  on  September  3-<5.  More 
than  75  natfve  artisans,  artists,  and  crafts- 
men will  exhibit  their  works  at  the  Beckley 
Armory. 

One  of  the  most  important  tiistate  events 
for  the  month  wiU  be  the  Huntington  An- 
tique Show  at  the  Hotel  Frederick  on  Sep- 
tember 17-19. 

The  travel  promotion  functionaries  of  the 
State  department  of  commerce  call  It  "The 
September  Harvest  Moon."    And  from  now 
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tD  well  on  Into  November, 
games,  pageants,  displays,  and 
will  be  rampant. 

Granddaddy    of    all    major 
henvld  of  the  great  wave  of 
Ules.  Is  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
closed  yesterday  after  6  days 
excitment. 

More  than  250,000  State  an  1 
visitors  enjoyed  the  fvm.    And 
of  subsequent  fairs  and  sho^s 
throughout  the  State  can  be 
the  Lewlsburg  fair.  West  Virginians 
for  a  memorable  autumn. 

The  calendar  of  events  cor^plled 
department  of  commerce 
going  on  In  about  every  maj 
mention  the  scores  of  commuAlty 
sponsored  by  public  and  prlv  ite 
every  county. 

There   will   be   craft   fairs, 
home    and    garden    tours 
villages  will  show  off  their  l^cal 
buckwheat    feasts,    wood 
making,     cookery,     singing, 
cavorting  at  hundreds  of  festive 
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Crowning  event  will  be  the 
tain  State  Forest  Festival  at 
are  from  October  7  to  9. 
Festival  has  the  added  luster 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the 

More  than  1 ,000  people  are  nfcw 
preparations.    It  will  cost  aroi|nd 
present  and  all  of  the  main 
the  State  government  will 
planning   and    execution.    Th : 
Service  also  has  a  hand. 

Veteran   president   of   the 
Grady  Whitman,  and  this  yea  ■ 
Phil  K.  Harkness,  an  Elkin's 
It  has  been  held  every  year  si4ce 
the  exception  of  the  World 

Inspiration  for  the  event 
the     beautiful     highland 
Monongahela    National     Fore4t 
Elkins  provides  the  southern 

Underlying  theme  of  every 
conservation  of  the  magnificekit 
of  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  al 
rich  native  resources.     In 
stress  has  been  placed  on 
national  travel  attraction. 
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(From    the   Huntington    (W.  |Va.)    Herald- 
Advertiser,  Aug.  29. 
West  Vibcinza  Building   Its 

"West  Virginia — the  Total 
With  a  suitable  slogan,  unique 
and  an  estimated  S50  million 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  prlvat^ 
recreational     development, 
State  is  preparing  to  gamer  its 
of  the  Nation's  multlbillion-dol 
come. 

Backed  up  by  an  establishec 
park  system.  State  and  Natlon4l 
broad  sweep  of  incredible 
and  a  rapidly  moving  program 
immense  State  parks.    The  Sta 
boldly,  solidly,  for  an  importai 
national  and  international  trafrel 

To    complement    Its    growin 
tourist  attractions  (in  the 
ing  category)  West  Virginia  has 
Its  total  acreage  in  public 
Visiting  hunters  have  a  sporting 
wild    turkey,    farm    game,    si 
grouse,  and  possibly  a  black 

Due  to  rapid  Improvement  1 
techniques,  the   department   o; 
sources'  hatcheries  are   turnln ; 
brown,  and  rainbow  trout  by 
stocked  from  spring  to  fall 
picturesque  streams.    Added  to 
walleye,    and    panfishing.    the 
tourist  may  add  angling  and 
single-trip  Itinerary. 

In  planning  its   new  parks 
building  for  posterity.    The 
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tlon  Resources  Review  Clommlssion 
(ORRRC)  predicts  that  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion will  double  by  the  year  2000  while  the 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  should  triple. 

With  $24  million  available — and  being 
used — in  ARA  loan  and  grant  funds,  the 
State  will  begin  building  this  summer  resort- 
type  tourist  complexes  in  Wyoming,  Tucker. 
Summers,  and  Mercer  Counties.  Out  of  this 
"kitty,"  there  will  be  substantial  improve- 
ments of  Hawk's  Nest  and  Grandvlew  State 
Parks,  and  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad. 

The  State's  division  of  parks  is  expanding 
its  projected  needs  for  swimming,  hiking,  and 
bicycle  trails  and  campgrounds.  In  its  three 
new  parks,  Pipestem,  Twin  Falls,  and  Canaan 
Valley,  these  simple  pleasure  trails  will  me- 
ander through  thousands  of  acres. 

New  on  the  State's  recreational  horizon  will 
be  two  aerial  tramways  and  a  ski  lift  at 
Canaan  that  also  will  be  used  in  summer  by 
sightseers.  At  Hawk's  Nest  customers  can 
enjoy  a  panoramic  ride  by  cable-car  from 
Lover's  Leap  to  the  bottom  of  New  River 
Gorge.  Pipestem  will  feature  a  breathtak- 
ing tram  ride  down  the  Bluestone  Canyon. 
At  the  valley  floor  visitors  may  enjoy  horse- 
back riding,  get  a  "tramburger"  at  an  unique 
restaurant  or  rough  it  at  wilderness  camp- 
sites. 

The  department  of  natural  resources  In 
the  past  4  years  has  built  9  new  lakes  com- 
prising 560  acres.  In  addition  to  an  Olym- 
pic-sized pool  at  Pipestem  and  a  heated 
pool  at  Canaan,  these  two  vacation  spots 
also  win  have  large  lakes.  Summersvllle 
Reservoir  will  have  13  miles  of  new  water. 

Elghteen-hole  championship  golf  courses 
are  budgeted  for  the  big  parks  to  be  built 
In  the  next  2  years  In  Tucker,  and  Summers- 
Mercer  Counties.  A  nine-hole  course  Is  In- 
cluded for  the  new  park  In  Wyoming  County. 
All  three  courses  will  have  beautiful  club- 
houses and  modern  locker  rooms. 

In  rounding  out  total  vacatlonland  in 
the  realm  of  winter  sports  at  a  variety  of 
mountain  retreats,  the  high  altitude  area  of 
the  Canaan  Valley  state  Park  will  provide  a 
skiing  season  comparable  to  Lake  Placid  and 
the  CatskiUs.  At  Pipestem  Sta^  Park  a  ten- 
nis court  will  be  converted  into  a  mechani- 
cally frozen  Ice  skating  rink  In  the  winter. 

There  are  35  million  people  living  within 
a  day's  drive  to  the  Mountain  State.  Beckon- 
ing Is  a  year-round,  hospitable  vacation  play- 
land. 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL  IS  VITAL 
PART  OP  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  truth-in-lending 
bill,  which  would  require  anyone  extend- 
ing credit  to  inform  the  borrower  of  the 
full  costs  of  the  credit. 

The  average  consumer,  whether  he  is 
buying  a  TV,  an  appliance,  or  who  just 
needs  a  loan,  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  complex 
and  confusing  credit  terms  and  hidden 
costs.  He  is  unable  to  compare  prices 
and  shop  wisely.  He  is  denied  his  rights 
as  a  consumer  to  know  and  to  choose;  he 
is  easily  led  astray  by  the  unscrupulous 
rrerchant;  and  if  he  is  poor,  unexpected 
costs  cause  him  to  sink  deeper  into  pov- 
erty. 

To  find  his  way  in  this  maze  of  credit, 
the  consumer  needs  the  guidelines  which 
are  provided  in  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill. 


The  bill  requires  that  the  consumer  be 
Informed  of  the  total  cost  of  the  credit 
and  the  annual  rate  of  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  With  this  basic  infor- 
mation he  will  be  able  to  fairly  determine 
which  purchase  or  loan  is  within  his  fi- 
nancial means  and  what  the  true  costs 
are. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  and 
support  the  truth-in-lending  bill.  Thi.s 
vitally  needed  measure  will  provide  pro- 
tection not  only  for  the  consumer  but 
also  for  the  ethical  businessman,  and  in 
■  fact  is  essential  for  a  stable  economy. 

The  Nation  is  presently  working  to 
build  the  Great  Society.  Our  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  caring  for  the  el- 
derly, assuring  the  legal  rights  of  every 
citizen,  and  increasing  educational  and 
economic  opportunities.  But  it  is  also 
time  now  to  consider  the  needs  and  rights 
of  every  citizen,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white,  in  his  role  a.s  a 
consumer.  Our  economic  system  de- 
pends upon  the  consumer's  right  to  know 
and  to  choose.  Yet  these  rights  are  often 
denied  to  the  purchaser  of  credit. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Subcommittee  on  the 
truth-in-lending  bill,  Dr.  Theodore  Ynte- 
ma,  vice  president  in  charge  of  finance 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  stated: 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  finance  and 
Insurance  arrangements  and  the  charges  for 
them  are  such  to  almost  defy  comprehension. 
It  Is  Impossible  for  the  average  buyer  to  ap- 
praise the  rates  for  the  finance  and  insur- 
ance services  offered,  as  compared  with  al- 
ternatives available  elsewhere. 

EXAMPLES    OF   MISLEADING   AND    UNETHICAL 
CREDIT   PRACTICES 

There  are  many  techniques  which  aie 
not  illegal  but  which,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vent consumers  from  knowing  the  true 
costs  of  credit.  One  such  method,  which 
Senator  Douglas  has  termed  "the  most 
reputable  abuse,"  is  to  quote  the  interest 
rate  on  the  full  amount  of  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  year  rather  than  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  In  other  words,  when 
a  person  borrows  $500  on  a  year's  loan 
and  is  charged  $30  interest,  he  is  told 
that  the  rate  is,  therefore,  6  perccju. 
However,  the  borrower  is  required  to  im- 
mediately start  repaying  the  loan  in 
monthly  installments.  Therefore,  the 
true  annual  rate  of  interest  is  based  on 
the  average  amount  of  money  available 
during  the  year  and  is  not  6  percent  but 
12  percent. 

Another  method  used  to  confuse  the 
consumer  is  to  quote  the  interest  rate  on 
a  monthly  basis.  Thus  what  appears  as 
1-,  2-,  or  3-percent  interest  is  in  fact  12-. 
24-  or  36-percent  annual  interest  com- 
poimded  monthly.  Another  technique 
is  to  hide  the  costs  of  processing  and  in- 
vestigating fees  and  other  service 
charges.  Still  another  method  is  to 
state  only  the  weekly  payments,  indicat- 
ing neither  the  full  finance  costs  nor 
the  rate  of  interest. 

The  results  of  such  devices  were  re- 
vealed most  poignantly  in  the  case  his- 
tories reported  during  U:\^previouiS  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  A  typical  case  involved 
a  woman  with  three  children,  who  pur- 
chased some  household  furnishings  for 
$2  down  and  $1  a  week.  She  assigned 
her  small  bank  account  to  secure  pay- 


ments. Two  years  later  when  she 
thought  the  bill  was  paid,  she  learned 
that  her  bank  account  had  been  levied 
upon  and  that  her  payments  had  gone 
primarily  to  pay  interest  charges.  The 
major  part  of  the  principal  was  still  due. 
In  this  case  the  bank  account  was 
levied  upon.  In  other  instances  when 
the  consumer  is  unable  to  pay  for  unex- 
pected costs,  household  items  are  repos- 
sessed or  his  check  becomes  the  object  of 
garnishment  proceedings,  which  may 
cause  him  to  lose  his  job.  Thus,  the 
poor  consumer,  who  already  suffers  be- 
cause of  his  low  income,  becomes  more 
deeply  entrenched  in  poverty. 

THE    POOR    PAT    MORE 

It  Is  quite  true  the  poor  pay  more 
because  they  are,  more  often  than  the 
average  consumer,  the  victims  of  fraud, 
poor  service,  and  low  quality.  As  Dr. 
Caplovitz,  of  Columbia  University,  dis- 
covered in  his  study  of  low-income  con- 
sumers, unscrupulous  merchants  take 
advantage  of  the  poor's  urgent  necessity 
to  buy,  their  low  credit  ratings,  and  their 
lack  of  sophistication  and  knowledge. 

One  example  of  exploitation  which  the 
Caplovitz  study  reported  was  revealed  in 
the  testimony  of  a  Negro  couple  *in 
Harlem. 

A  high-pressure  peddler  sold  them  a 
bedspread,  drapes,  and  five  dresser 
scarves  for  S29.  The  couple  did  not  sign 
anything,  and  the  salesman  left  the  ar- 
ticles without  being  paid.  In  2  weeks  a 
man  came  by  with  a  coupon  book  and 
told  them  fiajroents  were  $1  a  week. 
Some  weeks  a  collector  would  come  by 
and  collect  $8,  other  weeks  he  would  not 
come.  If  he  came  when  the  couple  had 
no  money,  he  threatened  them  with  a 
lawsuit.  Finally  he  came  with  a  marsnal 
and  demanded  $52,  which  he  explained 
was  the  cost  of  tlie  marshal's  services 
and  a  lawsuit.  When  they  could  not  pay 
this  sum,  the  television,  radio,  and  a 
two-wheel  bicycle  were  taken. 

NXCRO    AMERICANS    ARE    AMONG    THE 
MOST    VICTIMIZED 

Negro  Americans  are  among  the  hard- 
est hit  by  such  practices.  According  to 
Dr.  Caplovitz  it  is  in  the  poor  areas  that 
the  unscrupulous  merchants  thrive,  in 
what  he  calls  the  "commlercial  jungle;" 
and  nowhere  are  poor  people  more  vic- 
timized by  their  surroundings  than  in 
the  Negro  ghettos  across  tl:e  country. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  speech 
in  June  at  Howard  University: 

Negroes  are  trapped — as  many  whites  are 
trapped — in  inherited,  gateless  poverty.  Ne- 
gro poverty  is  net  wlilte  poverty.  Many  of 
its  causes  and  many  of  its  cvu-es  are  the  same. 
But  there  are  differences  •  •  •  the  heritage 
of  centuries  to  overcome,  •  •  •  a  cultural 
tradition  which  has  been  twisted  and  bat- 
tered by  endless  years  of  hatred  and  hope- 
lessness, •  •  •  (discrimination)  because  of 
race  or  color.  One  of  the  dia'erences  Is  the 
increased  concentration  of  Negroes  in  our 
cities.  Most  of  them  live  together:  a  sepa- 
rated people.  It  is  a  world  of  decay  ringed  by 
an  invisible  wall  (where)  escape  Is  arduous 
and  uncertain. 

In  these  isolated  areas  of  poverty,  the 
Caplovitz  study  found  that  markiips  of 
100  to  300  percent  above  wholesale  prices 
are  frequent.  Prices  vary  according  to 
the  merchant's  analysis  of  his  customers 
maximum  ability  to  pay. 


Unscrupulous  credit  practices  are  also 
a  cause  of  embittered  race  relations  be- 
cause the  merchant  in  the  Negro  ghetto 
is  so  often  a  white  man. 

In  our  war  on  poverty  we  have  been 
concerned  with  the  individual's  ability  to 
earn.  We  must  now  concern  ourselves 
with  his  ability  to  buy  in  a  fair  market. 
We  cannot  win  the  war  on  poverty  if  in- 
creased incomes  only  provide  new  oppor- 
timities  for  imethical  credit  and  retailing 
practices. 

PROTECTION  FOB  THE  ETHICAL  BUSINESSMAN 

The  commercial  jungle  affects  more 
than  the  personal  lives  of  the  people  who 
live  within  it.  It  affects  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  As  long  as  the  consumer  is  kept 
uninformed,  there  cannot  be  a  free  and 
open  system  of  competition  among  sell- 
ers. Honest  creditors,  who  wish  to  dis- 
close the  facts  about  credit  costs,  are  at 
a  disadvantage  since  their  competitors 
refuse  to  do  so.  The  problem  becomes 
even  more  serious  when  one  realizes  the 
importance  of  credit  to  our  economy. 

Credit  is  used  today  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  nearly  all  durable  goods  in 
America,  in  addition  to  such  services  as 
education  and  recreation.  Senator 
Douglas  in  a  radio  program  with  me 
several  days  ago  made  clear  the  enor- 
mous financial  stakes  involved.  He  re- 
ported that  in  this  country,  "there  is  a 
total  of  $78  billion  of  consumer  credit 
which  is  outstanding,"  and  added  that 
"in  general  the  interest  rates  are  exces- 
sive, and  they  are  unknown."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  size  of  the 
condbmer  debt  alone  requires  that  con- 
sumers have  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
credit  costs  if  we  are  not  to  risk  economic 
instability. 

HOW    THE    BILL    WOULD    WORK 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  would  insure 
that  persons  buying  credit  receive  full 
information  about  finance  charges  in 
writing  before  the  credit  transaction 
takes  place.  It  requires  that  he  be  in- 
foi-med  of,  first,  the  total  cost  of  credit  in 
dollars  and  cents;  and  second,  the  true 
annual  rate  of  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance. 

The  bill  designates  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
prescribe  the  rules  under  which  credit 
costs  are  to  be  disclosed.  They  will  de- 
cide the  methods  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  simple  annual  rate  of  interest. 
The  bill  further  stipulates  that  the  re- 
quired information  about  credit  costs  be 
printed  on  the  contract  in  bold  type  to 
insure  that  the  facts  are  prominent 
enough  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  bor- 
rower. Creditors  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the  act  are  liable 
in  a  court  action  against  him  by  the 
borrower. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  should  be  given  a  direct 
role  in  enforcing  this  law.  It  is  my  hope 
that  when  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hold  hearings  on  this  bill, 
they  will  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
assigning  an  enforcement  role  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  also  au- 
thorizing the  Justice  Department  to  ini- 
tiate court  proceedings  in  cases  of  gen- 
eral public  importance.  The  injured 
party  in  these  cdses  is  often  poor,  unin- 
formed, and  uneducated ;  he  needs  assist- 


ance in  starting  legal  proceedings.  State 
and  local  governments  should  also  be 
working  to  eliminate  these  unscrupulous 
credit  and  retailing  practices  through 
prosecutions  and  the  use  of  their  exten- 
sive licensing  powers. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  does  not  reg- 
ulate the  amounts  of  interest  that  can 
be  charged,  but  it  Insures  that  the  con- 
sumer receive  the  necessary  Information 
in  a  standard  way  so  that  he  is  able  to 
compare  prices  and  choose  accordingly. 
It  will  thus  help  restore  to  the  credit 
market  the  open  .competitive  system  of 
buying  and  selling  which  is  the  basis  of 
our  economy.  Our  economic  system  can 
only  work  if  the  consumer  is  fully  and 
honestly  informed  about  what  he  is  buy- 
ing and  the  true  costs. 

Tills  bill  will  not  answer  all  the  needs 
of  poor  consumers,  but  it  will  provide 
them  with  the  relevant  information,  the 
basic  tool  for  fighting  their  way  out  of 
the  commercial  jungle. 

PASSAGE     OP    TRUTH-XN-LENDING     BILL     IS     LONG 

OVERDUE 

• 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  enactment 
of  the  truth-in-lending  bill.  Both  E»resi- 
dent  Kennedy  in  1962  and  President 
Johnson  in  1964  urged  Congress  to  pass 
truth-in-lending  legislation.  It  has  the 
support  of  many  Government  agencies, 
including  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Top  executives  of  firms  handling 
credit  transactions  have  testified  on  be- 
half of  the  bill,  as  well  as  credit  union 
managers  and  numerous  consumer 
groups. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  well  docu- 
mented, due  in  large  part  to  the  extensive 
hearings  which  Senator  Douglas  has  held 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization.  The  vei-y  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  long  been  the  sponsor  and  lead- 
ing advocate  of  the  truth-ln-lending  bill 
In  the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  efforts  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MuLTEHl  and  others  who  have  in- 
troduced the  truth-in-lendiiig  bill  in  the 
House.  Also,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  another  House 
leader  in  the  field  of  consumer  protec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Con- 
gressman Weight  Patman,  for  his  out- 
standing work  on  behalf  of  the  consum- 
er as  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  will  schedule  early  hearings 
on  tlie  truth-in-lending  bill.  I  hope  too 
that  efforts  to  protect  the  consumer  will 
not  be  confined  to  this  bill  alone. 

There  is  need  for  truth-in-advertis- 
ing legislation  to  protect  the  consumer 
for  advertising  which  misrepresents  the 
quality  and  price  of  goods  and  services. 
There  is  need  for  the  truth-in-packag- 
ing bill  and  legislation  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent 0£Qce  of  Consumers  to  rep- 
resent and  work  for  the  consumer's  in- 
terests. 

I  intend  to  Introduce  such  legislation 
in  the  next  few  weeks.    In  sponsoring 
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these  bills  I  am  partlcularlj 
associated  with  Senator  Pat^ 
Illinois,  and  Senator  Phil 
own  State  of  Michigan 
so  long  been  the  champion! 
sumer. 

Let  us  begin  the  task  of 
tection  for  the  consumer, 
tance  to  our  economy  and 
miist  be  recognized  and 
needs  as  an  individual  must 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
truth-in-lending  bill  and 
the  overall  effort  to  protec 
can  consumer. 
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THE  MAGNIFICENT  FI|[GHT  OF 
GEMINI  5 

Speaker 


objection 
genlleman  from 


Sppaker.    Con- 
of  Texas, 
Connecticut, 
in  the  Mis- 
Manned 
over  the 


the 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extent  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    the 
to  the  request  of  the 
Massachusetts? 

'There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    BOLAND.      Mr, 
gressmen  Teagtje  and  Case^ 
Congressman  Daddario.  of 
and  I  joined  ofScials  of  NAS^ 
sion    Control    Center    at 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houst|on 
weekend  to  thrill  to  the 
formance  of  Gemini  5  and 
and  courageous  pilots   and 
Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles 
America,  and  indeed,  the 
proud  of  this  stupendous 
The  mission  was  -a  complete 
almost  every  respect.    It 
that  the  Nation's  effort  in 
ond  to  none. 

Mr.   Speaker,    I   know 
shares  my  sentiments  in 
Astronauts  Cooper  and  Conifad 
splendid  part  in  this  effort 
whole  NASA  team  and  private 
tors  who  pulled  this  great 
together  to  give  the  United 
its  greatest  accomplishme 
tific  endeavor. 

The  successfully  completed 
Astronauts  Gordon  Cooper 
Conrad   in   their   Gemini 
marks     a     great     stride 
America. 

We  now  know  beyond 
that  the  human  system  can 
to  extended  periods  of 
The  8  days  of  the  Gemini  5 
approximately  the  same 
be  required,  later  in  this 
ApoUo  astronauts  to  fly   to 
briefly  explore  its  surface 
safely  to  earth.    Our  space 
move   forward   even   more 
now  that  Cooper  and  Conrai 
pronounced  "amazingly  fit"  b  jr  space  sur- 
geons after  their  lengthy  ord  sal 

In  addition,  these  two  brav »  and  high- 
ly competent  astronauts,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  members  of  the  team  which  sup- 
ported them  during  the  hiswric  flight, 
have  achieved  a  nimiber  of  highly  sig- 
nificant firsts. 

The  United  States  has  now  moved  well 
into  the  lead  for  duration  sf  a  single 
space  filght  mission:  190  hcurs  and  56 
minutes,  far  surpassing  the  :  brmer  rec- 
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ord  of  119  hours  and  6  minutes  estab- 
lished by  Lt.  Col.  Valery  F.  Bykovsky,  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  Jime  of  1963. 

At  the  same  time  we  tqpk  over  the 
record  for  total  man-hours  in  space:  639 
hours  and  48  minutes  versus  507  hours 
and  16  minutes  for  the  Soviets;  and  most 
revolutions  for  a  manned  spaxe  flight — 
120  for  the  United  States  versus  81  for 
the  U.S.S.R. 

On  a  somewhat  lighter  note,  I  think 
we  have  had  the  first  do-it-yourself  re- 
pairman in  space,  for  Gordon  Cooper 
exhibited  the  typical  American  know- 
how  for  which  we  have  long  been  noted 
by  taking  a  shorted  instrument  apart, 
fixing  it,  and  reassembling  it  during  the 
flight. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  disciplined  skill- with  which 
these  two  men  performed  their  many 
tasks  in  spite  of  a  number  of  difficulties 
and  malfunctions  that  originally  threat- 
ened to  cut  short  the  mission.  For  hu- 
man beings  continue  to  be  our  most 
valuable  and  versatile  instruments. 

Thus,  while  the  flight  has  given  us  val- 
uable new  scientific  knowledge,  it  has 
also  disclosed  technological  shortcom- 
ings that  we  must  strive  to  rectify  and 
overcome  in  succeeding  •  flights.  Once 
again  openly,  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  we  have  demonstrated  the  quali- 
ties of  human  ingenuity,  human  daring, 
human  endurance,  and  human  team- 
work that  have  made  our  country  great. 

And  now  that  the  flight  is  safely  over, 
let  us  join  with  our  President  in  the  hope 
that  our  astronauts  can  continue  to  com- 
municate America's  message  on  earth  as 
in  the  skies. 


PROPOSED  CLOSING  OF  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE  TROOP  CARRIER 

GROUPS 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. August  13,1  was  advised  of  the  plans 
of  the  Air  Force  to  close  down  the  919th 
and  920th  Troop  Carrier  Groups  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  which  are  stationed 
in  Memphis.  The  basic  reason  given  for 
this  decision  was  that  the  C-123  aircraft 
which  these  groups  utilize  "are  required 
in  the  Active  Force." 

I  immediately  raised  questions  about 
the  validity  of  this  decision,  particularly 
the  phasing  out  of  1.300  well-trained 
men  because  there  is  a  shortage  of  air- 
craft. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers  1,  has  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  an  explanation  of  this.  I 
have  had  several  private  conversations 
with  Air  Force  officers  and  men  in  both 
the  active  and  reserve  service  concern- 
ing this  great  and  suddenly  discovered 
need  for  C-123's.  The  general  tenor  cf 
the  conversation  is  that  you  can  seldom 
visit  any  Air  Force  installation  without 


seeing  two  or  three  of  these  type  aircraft 
sitting  around  in  a  utility  capacity  wait- 
ing for  use. 

On  the  basis  of  this.  I  have  asked  tho 
Air  Force  to  give  me  an  inventory  of  the 
C-123's  available  in  the  continent?! 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  astonishment .  I 
am  informed  that  there  are  85  such  air- 
craft distributed  around  the  Air  Forc^ 
bases  of  this  country.  They  are  in  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service,  the  Air 
Defense  Command,  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  in  Alaska.  The  purpr;  p 
of  these  aircraft  is  categorized  as  "mis 
sion  support  roles."  Stripped  of  the 
military  language,  this  means  that  the;." 
aircraft  are  being  used  for  utility  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  absolutely  m 
sense  to  me  to  close  out  two  excellently 
trained  Reserve  units  in  order  to  get  13 
aircraft  when  there  are  85  being  used  for 
utility  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  service. 
Surely,  from  this  group,  they  can  get  tlip 
necessary  planes,  replacing  them,  if  nec- 
essary, with  C-119's,  old  Constellations, 
or  a  sufficient  number  of  Piper  Cubs. 

If  I  may  suggest  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  say  that  the  Air  Force  has  tried 
with  one  sweep  of  the  pen  to  solve  two  or 
three  problems.  They  needed  some  air- 
planes, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budt^et 
seems  determined  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  Reserves.  The  net  effect, 
however,  is  to  eliminate  well-trained 
men  who  are  skilled  in  the  operation  of 
a  plane  that  is  greatly  needed  in  combat 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Air  Force,  now  that  it  has  discovered 
these  utility  aircraft,  will  follow  the  wiser 
course;  that  is,  take  them  out  of  their 
utility  uses  w'here  they  can  be  easily  re- 
placed without  eliminating  any  man- 
power. Meanwhile,  keep  the  919th  and 
920th  Troop  Carrier  Groups  intact  with 
their  skills,  dedication,  and  know-how- 
ready  to  serve  the  country,  as  they  are 
now  indeed  doing. 


PROPOSED  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hous«  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  con- 
current resolution  to  provide  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  International  Affairs. 

The  committee  would  serve  from  the 
last  day  of  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  until  the  1st  day  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion in  January.  In  no  way  would  it  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  any  existing  committees  or  other 
arms  of  Government. 

The  committee's  function  would  have 
two  aspects,  both  keyed  to  its  character- 
istic as  an  interim  body  during  the  period 
when  the  Congress  itself  will  be  in  ad- 
journment and  when  many  Members  will 
be  geographically  separated  by  long  dis- 
tance. 
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First.  It  would  seek  to  inform  itself  on 
any  significant  events  in  international 
affairs,  especially  with  regard  to  critical 
matters  in  which  the  United  States  may 
become  involved  during  the  adjournment 
period. 

In  this  way  the  Congress  would  retain 
an  active  presence  in  vital  foreign  affairs 
matters  during  adjournment — matters  in 
which  the  Congress  is  interested. 

Second.  It  would  provide  a  ready  in- 
strumentality for  the  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  departments 
through  which  they  can  maintain  a  via- 
ble contact  with  the  legislative  branch. 
It  would  enable  the  President  to  make 
maximum  use  of  congressional  support  in 
meeting  the  test  of  any  vital  develop- 
ments in  international  matters. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  proposal  seeks 
to  emphasize  the  continuing  participa- 
tion by  Congress  in  our  country's  inter- 
national affairs,  and  seeks  to  serve 
notice  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  speak  as  one  in 
any  moment  of  international  tension. 

IMPENDING   PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  will  pre- 
sumably adjourn  in  late  September  or 
early  October.  From  that  time  until 
early  January  world  events  may  well  re- 
quire congressional  attention  above  and 
beyond  what  normally  has  been  the 
typical  pattern  in  past  years. 

We  are  engaged  in  an  extremely  se- 
rious conflict  in  Vietnam  and  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  vital  develop- 
ments may  occm-  there  within  the  next 
few  months. 

Engaged  in  that,  struggle,  or  on  their 
way,  are  some  '125,000  Americans. 
Early  next  year  we  *'ill  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate additional  funds  to  help  carry 
on  that  effort. 

Incidents  of  subversion  in  Latin 
America  are  increasing  in  frequency. 
Colombia  is  in  a  state  of  siege.  Peru 
and  Venezuela  are  under  heavy  guerrilla 
attack.  Riots,  bombings,  and  attempts 
to  overthrow  established  order  may  come 
at  any  time. 

We  are  told  that  more  than  a  million 
dollars  has  been  spent  on  subversion  in 
Venezuela  alone.  And  probably  no 
country  in  Latin  America  is  entirely  free 
of  some  kind  of  Communist-inspired 
threat. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  at  each  oth- 
ers throats  again.  There  is  considerable 
unrest  in  Korea.  The  separation  of 
Singapore  from  Malaysia  adds  a  new 
and  discomforting  element  to  the  south- 
east Asia  puzzle. 

Indonesia  continues  on  its  aggressive 
course.  The  United  Arab  Republic  still 
introduces  notes  of  discord  throughout 
the  Near  East. 

And  even  in  Europe,  England  is  fight- 
ing hard  to  ward  off  economic  disaster, 
and  we  seem  still  unable  to  cope  with  de- 
velopments in  France,  where  national 
elections  will  be  held  during  these  next 
weeks  of  congressional  adjournment. 

WATCHFULNESS 

It  would  be  comforting  to  feel  that 
with  Members  of  Congress  scattering 
throughout  the  country  to  return  to  their 
home  areas  this  fall  and  early  winter 
some  effective  force  or  deterrent  influ- 


ence would  exist  as  a  peacekeeping  de- 
vice so  that  an  outbreak  of  international 
violence  or  other  aggression  would  be 
confronted  and  the  thi-eat  to  world  peace 
would  be  minimized. 

But  in  the  United  Nations  efforts  to 
ruin  the  peacekeeping  functions  of  that 
body  have  been  successful,  and  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  U.N.  serves  effective- 
ly to  protect  any  nation,  large  or  small, 
from  aggression. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if  Con- 
gress were  to  be  entirely  inactive  during 
a  period  when  international  events  may 
be  of  such  critical  importance  to  tlie  Na- 
tion and  to  the  world. 

It  is  imperative  that  during  this  up- 
coming period  of  adjournment  we  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  the  mechanism  for 
.keeping  informed  and  for  fulfilling  the 
constitutional  role  of  Congress  in  the 
most  appropriate  degree. 

Section  8,  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
gives  to  Congress  the  responsibility  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

NOT     ENOUGH 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
dm-ing  periods  of  adjournment  in  the 
past  some  Presidents  have  on  occasion 
caUed  in  congressional  leaders  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultations regarding  important  foreign 
developments. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  President  has 
authority  to  call  Congress  into  special 
session  at  any  time  should  events  war- 
rant that  action  in  his  opinion. 

In  addition,  I  know  that  in  October 
1962.  during  congressional  adjournment 
the  State  Department  held  a  series  of 
well-publicized  "briefings"  for  Members 
of  Congress  regarding  events  in  Cuba. 

Finally.  I  recognize  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — rule  XI, 
paragraph  27— provide  that  standing 
committees  of  the  House  are  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  watchfulness  of  the 
actions  of  administrative  agencies. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  exist- 
ing provisions  are  not  enough  in  a  year 
like  this.  They  are  not  enough  when  the 
Nation  is  being  put  to  a  severe  test,  and 
when  the  supreme  objective  of  unfriend- 
ly nations  is  to  divide  our  people,  to  set 
one  American  group  against  another,  and 
to  encourage  disorder,  hesitation,  and 
irresolution  throughout  America. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  a  responsible 
body  representative  of  the  Congress,  and 
an  instrument  of  the  Congress,  be  avail- 
able for  consultations  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  that  its  members  be 
actively  concerned  with  the  need  for  a 
continuing  congressional  role  in  any 
matters  which  vitally  concern  the  na- 
tional defense. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  the  commit- 
tee file  a  report  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
adjournment  period  so  that  relevant  in- 
formation developed  during  that  period 
can  be  made  readily  available  to  standing 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  as 
they  proceed  with  their  regular  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  during  1966. 

My  proposal  calls  for  a  committee  of 
six  Members,  three  from  each  body.  It 
would  include  four  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans  to  be  chosen  by  the  Speaker 
and  by  the  President  of  the  other  body. 


■  The  plan  calls  for  two  staff  positions 
only  for  the  time  period  of  tlie  commit- 
tee's existence.  It  provides  no  new  ofHce 
space. 

MINIMUM  ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  seldom,  if  ever,  in  Ameri- 
can history,  has  the  Congress  adjourned 
under  conditions  of  worldwide  crisis  as 
confronts  us  this  year.  We  should  ask 
ourselves  if  past  conditions. are  sufficient 
to  meet  an  entirely  new  situation. 

I  urge  support  for  my  resolution  as  a 
minimum  action  which  we  can  rightfully 
take  in  an  effort  to  see  that  the  Congress 
fulfills  its  responsibilities  to  the  people 
and  to  help  make  sure  that  our  Nation 
meets  its  responsibilities  to  a  world  sick 
with  strife  and  thirsting  for  leadership. 


NEW  VOICES  ABOVE  THE  DIN 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama .  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  tlie  President  is  now  trying  to  soften 
the  impact  of  his  unwise  statement  of 
last  week  in  which  he  clearly  intimated 
that  Washington  will  be  the  scene  of 
bloody  rioting  if  the  home  rule  bill  is  riot 
passed,  the  chief  agitator  of  lawlessness, 
civil  disobedience,  and  rioting  is  not. 
Yesterday  to  a  nationwide  audience, 
Martin  Luther  King,  not  only  insisted 
that  the  Negroes  in  Washington  would 
riot  if  Congress  fails  to  pass  the  home 
rule  bill,  but  declared  that  he,  himself, 
would  lead  a  march  of  imprecedented 
proportions  on  the  city. 

Is  the  President  going  to  wait  until  the 
blood  begins  to  flow  in  Washington  and 
innocent  people  are  killed  and  private 
property  burned  and  looted  before  he 
calls  a  halt  to  such  incitement  to  riot? 
Are  the  American  people,  black  and 
white,  going  to  stand  by  and  allow  Martin 
Luther  King  to  plunge  the  Capital  City  of 
this  great  Nation  into  an  instu-rection? 
It  is  time  Martin  Luther  King  is  fully  ex- 
posed and  his  motives  in  continually  call- 
ing for  demonstrations  and  violent  non- 
violence are  given  the  full  light  of  pub- 
licity. It  is  time  clear  and  strong  voices 
are  heard  in  the  land  from  Negro  as  well 
as  white  leaders  if  we  are  to  put  an  end 
to  death  in  the  streets,  government  by 
mob  rule,  and  the  intimidation  of  Con- 
gress by  those  who  evidently  have  no 
faith  in  and  are  determined  to  destroy 
this  Nation  and  its  laws. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald  «f  August  25, 
points  out  that  some  are  speaking  up,  but 
evidently  they  do  not  have  the  same  in- 
fluence at  the  White  House  and  with  the 
news  media  as  the  architect  of  violence, 
Martin  Luther  King : 

Nfw  Voices  Above  the  Din 

Most  Alabaxnlans  deplore  violence  In 
racial  matters.  Many  do  not  approve  the 
action  of  those  pushing  the  civil  rights  cause 
but  they  are  deeply  disturbed  by  lawless 
attacks  on  them. 
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credited  to  the  man  on  the  "heggar's  list.' 
It  Is  not  practical  to  fight  and  beg  those  we 
fight  at  the  same  time.  As  we  win  our  free- 
dom we  must  be  willing  and  prepared  to  pay 
the  cost  of  maintaining  It.  •  •  •  These  re- 
marks may  be  disappointing  to  some  of  you 
who  may  have  been  expecting  to  hear  me  tell 
of  my  experiences  In  the  recent  Alabama  civil 
rights  movement.  I  assttre  you  that  I  am 
more  disturbed  now  that  the  door  of  op- 
portunity is  opening"  so  much  faster  than 
it  appears  we  are  ready  and  prepared  to  move 
Into  these  doors  of  opportunity  as  flrst-class, 
responsible  citizens.  To  some,  I  fear,  these 
opportunities  have  come  so  fast  that  we 
feel  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  walk  in  with- 
out pnylng  the  required  cost." 

That  is  the  kind  of  responsible  leadership 
we  have  been  needing  so  urgently. 

Lot  us  hope  such  voices  are  strong  enough 
to  be  heard  over  the  din  in  the  streets. 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   FRANKLIN 
FREDERICK   KORELL 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  sadness  that  I  must  inform 
my  colleagues  that  a  former  Member  of 
this  body  passed  away  recenty.  He  was 
Franklin  Frederick  Korell,  who  was 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  70th  Con- 
gress from  the  Third  District  in  Oregon 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Representative  Maurice  E.  Crum- 
packer  on  October  18.  1927.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  71st  Congress  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  House  until 
March  3.  1931. 

Franklin  Korell  was  an  Army  oflBcer 
In  the  First  World  War.  during  which  he 
served  as  a  lieutenant  and  later  a  captain 
in  the  12th  Infantry  of  the  8th  Division. 
Later  he  was  reassigned  as  a  captain  to 
the  82d  Regiment  of  Infantry  In  the  16th 
Division.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
opened his  law  practice  In  Portland, 
Oreg..  where  he  had  practiced  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war. 

A  native  of  Portland.  Mr.  Korell  was 
bom  on  July  23,  1889,  and  attended  pub- 
lic schools  and  later  Bishop  Scott  Acad- 
emy there.  In  1910  he  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  at  Eugene  and  la*.er  attended 
Yale  Law  School  at  New  Ha /en.  Conn. 

In  1923  he  began  a  term  in  the  Ore- 
gon State  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  remained  until  1925.  Later, 
following  his  service  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  he  was  appointed  as 
special  assistant  to  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  later  served 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Mr.  Korell  traced  his  American  an- 
cestry back  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  around  1661 
through  the  Ringgold  and  TUghman 
families  of  that  region.  Dr.  Richard 
Tilghman  of  London,  England,  had  set- 
tled there  duiing  that  period.  He  was 
also  a  relative  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Douglas  White,  of  Louisiana,  who 
served  on  the  bench  from  1894  until  1910 


as  an  Associate  Justice  and  from  1910 
imtil  1921  as  Chief  Justice. 

Not  many  of  us  were  fortunate  enough 
to  know  Mr.  Korell.  Four  very  distin- 
guished Members  are  still  servlnir  in  the 
House  with  whom  Mr.  Korell  was  a  col- 
league. They  are  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  Speaker  of  the  Ho»i*r 
Chairman  Emantiel  Celler.  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee;  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
MAN.  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee; and  the  Honorable  Joseph  M.\r- 
TiN.  Jr..  former  Speaker  of  the  House. 

His  was  the  full  and  active  life  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  devotion,  whether 
in  the  military,  the  Congress,  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  to  the  public  interest. 
And  over  the  decades  of  his  long  life,  he 
served  the  public  well. 

His  passing  callfe  to  mind  the  words  of 
the  American  vniter,'  Robert  Morris 
Washburn : 

There  is  an  Incongruity  in  the  death  of  the 
young  that  shocks,  set  off  as  It  Is  in  contri  t 
sharp  against  life,  youth,  and  vitality.  But 
there  is  majesty  and  an  eloquence  in  the 
death  of  the  aged  that  nothing  can  touch.  A 
link  with  the  f.Tr  past  is  gone.  A  bridge  is 
broken.  A  heart  which  has  throbbed  for 
years  has  ceased  to  beat,  like  the  engines  of 
a  mighty  liner  when,  after  a  long  and  tem- 
pestuous voyage.  It  drops  anchor  in  its  home 
port. 


FEEDING  THE  MOUTH  THAT  IS  GO- 
ING TO  BITE  US 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  to  remove  restrictions  en 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Commianist  coimtr ies 
is  sheer  hypocrisy  and  should  ba 
stopped.  These  same  Communist  na- 
tions are  supplying  Hanoi  and  the  Vict- 
cong  with  missiles,  munitions  and  sup- 
plies. If  this  Government  insists  on 
feeding  these  Commiuiist  countries,  it 
has  no  right  to  ask  American  boys  to  die 
in  Vietnam  fighting  communism,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  persuade  any 
nation  that  it  should  not  trade  with  tlie 
North  Vietnam  Communists. 
.  It  is  ridiculous  for  the  United  States 
even  to  consider  using  the  products  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  which  com- 
munism is  determined  to  destroy,  to 
strengthen  that  ideology.  How  do  you 
meet  the  challenge  of  communism  by  en- 
hancing its  economy,  by  helping  it  over- 
come its  shortcomings?  By  supplying 
the  Russians  and  other  Communists  with 
food  products  we  will,  in  effect,  be  free- 
ing large  sections  of  their  labor  fore  3 
to  continue  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  weapons  they  hoped  to  u:c 
to  bury  us;  weapons  they  provide  the 
Vietcong;  weapons  to  be  used  against 
our  sons. 

With  communism  engased  in  cruel  and 
vicious  aggression  and  subversion  against 
our  allies  and  the  United  States,  it  would 
be  morally  and  strategically  wrong  for 
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us  to  subsidize  and  feed  those  who  are 
intent  on  destrojnng  us. 

We  are  spending  more  money  on  our 
defenses  than  ever  before  in  peacetime 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  communism. 
Now  to  turn  around  and  feed  the  mouth 
that  is  going  to  bite  us  seems,  indeed 
foolhardy. 

The  value  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  grain  it  would  remove  from 
our  surpluses  is  very  little  in  comparison 
with  the  billions  we  are  spending  all  over 
the  world  not  only  to  maintain  our  own 
defense  and  security,  but  to  help  other 
countries  defeat  communism.  One  of  the 
arguments  for  foreign  aid  is  that  it  is 
used  to  defeat  and  contain  communism. 
It  seems  ratlier  ridiculous  on  one  hand 
to  spend  billions  in  foreign  aid  to  defeat 
and  contain  communism,  and  on  the 
other  hand  feed  and  nurtm-e  its  suffering 
economy. 

THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  FEDERALISM 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  LMr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
19,  I  received  a  letter  from  Ed  Carey, 
the  president  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Detroit,  requesting  my  sup- 
port for  an  amendment  to  S.  1534 — the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965 — which  would  have  authorized  Fed- 
eral funds  for  two-thirds  of  the  cofet  of 
demolishing  dangerous  buildings.  For 
the  record,  I  note  that  the  amendment 
did  become  part  of  the  act — section  311, 
title  HI — which  was  signed  into  law  on 
August  10,  1965.  Mr.  Carey  enclosed 
copies  of  articles  from  Detriot  news- 
papers describing  a  tragedy  that  oc- 
curred in  an  unsafe  building  in  Detroit. 
He  asked  me  to  support  the  amendment 
to  S.  1354  because  'the  city  of  Detroit 
has  neither  the  legal  nor  fiscal  resources 
to  effect  a  more  permanent  solution" 
than  a  proposed  city  ordinance  that 
would  require  owners  to  repair  unsafe 
structures  or  have  them  demolished. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  disturbed  by 
Mr.  Carey's  letter.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
prime  example  of  a  proper  area  for  Fed- 
eral intervention:  a  social  evil  which 
needs  to  be  corrected  and  a  local  gov- 
ernment with  insufficient  fiscal  and  legal 
resources  to  correct  it.  However,  though 
it  might  be  true  that  the  necessary  re- 
sources were  lacking  on  the  city  level, 
I  wondered' what  the  State  of  Michigan 
was  doing  to  correct  this  evil.  I  wrote 
Gov.  George  Romney  to  find  out  what 
action  the  State  was  taking  in  this  area. 
All  of  this  correspondence  will  appear  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
The  question  I  posed  to  him  was  this: 
Are  Federal  funds  necessary  in  this  area 
because  State  and  local  governments  are 
unable  to  solve  the  problem? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  "No."  As 
far  as  the  State  of  Michigan  is  con- 
cerned.    Three  days  before  Mr.  Carey 


wrote  his  letter.  Governor  Romney 
signed  into  law  house  bill  2447,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  procedure 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Michigan  hous- 
ing law  dealing  with  residential  real 
property.  Under  the  provisions  of  house 
bill  2447,  any  governmental  unit — city, 
village,  or  township — can  correct  or 
cause  to  be  corrected  any  violation  of  the 
housing  law.  using  funds  obtained  from 
a  lien  on  the  real  property  involved.  In 
addition,  if  no  one  has  resided  in  the 
dwelling  for  6  months,  the  governmental 
unit  has  the  option  of  repairing  or  re- 
moving such  property,  with  funds  again 
obtained  from  a  lien  on  the  property. 

A  problem  could  still  arise  if  the  local 
governmental  unit  simply  lacked  the 
funds  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  l-epair  or 
removal,  and  could  not  wait  for  the  lien 
to  be  removed.  Governor  Romney  has 
the  foresight  to'see  the  possibility  of  this 
problem  arising,  and  also  to  envision 
ways  of  alleviating  it.  As  he  points  out 
in  his  letter : 

If  a  local  unit  of  government  finds  that 
it  is  unable  to  carry  the  financial  burden 
connected  with  the  actual  repair  or  removal 
of  such  buildings.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
State  should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  upon 
the  removal  of  the  lien. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  good 
example  of  the  way  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  work  together  to  achieve 
worthwhile  ends.  There  is  no  need  for 
Federal  funds  or  Federal  intervention  to 
remove  dangerous  buildings  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  The  present  law  in  Michi- 
gan is  a  creative  adaptive  attempt  to 
overcome  the  dangerous  problem  of  un- 
safe buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  incident  has  started 
me  wondering  about  the  nature  and  fu- 
ture of  American  federalism.  I  wonder 
how  many  States  have  passed  housing 
enforcement  laws  like  Michigan,  or,  in 
other  words,  how  necessary  was  the 
amendment  to  S.  1534  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral grants  and  controls  in  this  area?  I 
also  wonder  what  kind  of  communica- 
tions exist  between  the  executive  office 
in  Lansing,  and  the  common  Council  in 
Detroit.  Can  it  really  take,  Mr.  Speaker, 
3  days  for  the  news  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment to  go  the  80  miles  from  Lansing  to 
Detroit.  If  not.  how  could  Mr.  Carey 
state  that  the  city  of  Detroit  lacked  the 
legal  and  fiscal  re.sources  to  demolish 
dangerous  buildings.  I  worry  about  the 
prospects  for  federalism  when  the  mu- 
nicipal government  is  unaware  of  actions 
the  State  government  is  taking  to  allevi- 
ate problems  which  the  municipality 
claims  it  is  incapable  of  solving,  and  asks 
Congress  for  Federal  relief.  The  most 
essential  requirement  of  the  successful 
operation  of  our  Federal  system  is  ade- 
quate communications  among  all  levels 
of  government.  Only  when  units  in  each 
level  of  government  know  what  is  being 
done  by  other  levels  of  government  by 
units  on  the  same  level  in  different 
States  to  solve  common  problems  can  all 
the  benefits  of  federalism  be  achieved. 
With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  commend 
Governor  Romney  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  a  progressive  effort  to  solve 
a  major  problem  on  a  statewide  basis, 


and  submit  the  correspondence  for  the 
Record. 

JtiLT  22, 1965. 
Hon.  George  Romney. 
Governor  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Dear  Governor:  I  recently  received  the 
attached  letter  of  July  19  from  the  Common 
Council  of  Detroit  which  expresses  support 
for  the  proposed  amendment  to  S.  1354,  which 
would  provide  two-thirds  funds  to  munic- 
ipalities for  demolishing  dangerous  build- 
ings. 

The  premise  upon  which  this  proposal  Is 
based  is  that  Federal  funds  are  necessary  in 
this  area  and  that  State  and  mtmicipalities 
cannot  solve  the  problem  themselves. 

I  v,70uld  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  inform  me  of  your  views  on  this  mat- 
ter and  provide  me  with  information  on  any 
program  you  have  initiated  in  your  State  to 
meet  this  problem. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cuetis. 

Enclosed. 

Cttt  of  Detroit  Common  CotrNcn., 

July  19, 1965. 
Re:    Proposed    amendment    to    Senate    Bill 
S. 1354 

Dear  Congressman:  The  problem  of  aban- 
doned and  dangerous  buildings  in  Detroit 
has  reached  serious  proportions. 

One  result,  as  evidenced  by  the  enclosed 
newspaper  stories,  is  that  these  structures 
become  an  invitation  to  disaster  for  young- 
sters at  play  In  residential  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, most  of  these  structures  have  no  fur- 
ther economic  value  and  detract  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  basically  sound  neighborhoods. 

Since  1962,  ''he  city  of  Detroit  has  demol- 
ished 1,264  dangerous  buildings.  There  are 
currently  2,400  more  buildings  that  should 
be  demolished  Immediately.  However,  most 
of  these  cannot  be  torn  down  as  long  as  their 
owners  keep  them  vacant  and  barricaded. 

The  city  has  continually  attempted  to 
remedy  this  situation  through  code  enforce- 
ment, frequent  inspections  and  police  sur- 
veillance. 

Some  partial,  but  temporary  solution  to 
the  problem  may  result  from  a  proposed 
city  ordinance  that  would  require  owners 
to  repair  unsafe  structures  or  have  them 
demolished.  However,  the  city  of  Detroit  has 
neither  the  legal  nor  fiscal  resources  to  ef- 
fect a  more  permanent  solution. 

This  is  why  Federal  legislation  which  would 
provide  two-thirds  funds  to  municipalities 
for  demolishing  dangerous  buildings  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  on  April  28. 

The  Conunon  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
urges  that  you  give  this  proposed  legislation 
your  full  consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ed  Carey. 

State  op  Michigan, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Lansing,  August  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 

Congress   of    the    United    States,    House    of 
Representatives,   Longworth    House    Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  CtrRxis:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter   and   interest  in  my  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  removing  danger- 
ous buildings. 

On  July  IG,  1965,  I  signed  into  law  house 
bill  2447  which  strengthens  the  enforcement 
procedure  relative  to  residential  real  property. 
Any  person  guilty  of  violating  section  71 
of  the  "Housing  Law  of  Michigan"  (require- 
ments to  be  met  in  keeping  dwellings  in 
good  order)  in  connection  with  a  dwelling 
in  which  the  owner  is  not  residing,  have  90 
days  in  which  to  correct  the  violation.     If 
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Hon.  George  Romney, 
The  Governor, 
State  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Dear  Governor  Romney:  (Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  10  in  i  eply  to  my  In- 
quiry of  your  position  concei  nlng  the  prob- 
lem of  dangerous  vacant  bt  lldings.  I  ap- 
preciate knowing  your  positic  n  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  am  happy  that  y  mr  State  is  so 
actively  working  to  write  responsible  legis- 
lation on  the  State  level. 

TTiank  you  for  your  views. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ThomIs  B.  Curtis. 
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Oreg.,  August  9-13,  have  formed  the  Re- 
publican State  Legislators  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  State  legis- 
lators, representatives  from  various 
States  compare  notes  about  the  labora- 
tory work  of  trial  and  error  and  the  many 
success  stories  in  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. This  is  the  essence  of  our  vital 
Federal  system.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  see 
Republicans  encouraging  this  creative 
process  of  responsive  and  responsible 
sovcrnment.  As  the  Republican  Party 
end  many  of  its  leaders  have  for  years 
spoken  for  more  effective  State  and  local 
responsibilities  and  actions  their  initia- 
tive is  logical.  If  govermnent  is  to  serve 
people  better,  there  is  much  work  ahead 
of  all  of  us  in  improving  State-Federal 
relationships  and  in  learning  how  to  work 
more  effectively  with  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  private  business  and 
organizations. 

The  Republican  legislators  have  elected 
tlie  respected  Speaker  of  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islator. F.  F.  Monte  Montgomery,  acting 
chairman  of  the  group.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  part  played  by  the  Honorable 
R.  J.  King,  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  in 
bringing  this  organization  into  being.  I 
ask  unanimous  con:.ent  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  State  Legislators  As- 
sociation and  certain  positions  taken  at 
the  fii-st  meeting. 

Repxjblican  State  Legislators  Form   Asso- 
ciation, P.  P.  Monte  Moncomery  Elected 

Actinc    Chairman,    Policy    and    Action 

Statements  Issued 

PoRTL.^ND.  Oreg..  August  12. — Republican 
State  legislators  from  over  30  States  today 
organized  the  Republican  State  Legislators 
Association,  elected  Oregon  Speaker  Monte 
Montgomery  as  acting  chairman  and  adopted 
a  series  of  policies  and  action  statements 

Speaker  Montgomery  stated  that  in  a  series 
of  meetings  Republican  State  legislators 
from  around  the  country  felt  the  need  to 
work  more  closely  and  assist  each  other,  and 
to  try  to  increase  their  numbers  in  order  to 
serve  the  public  most  effectively. 

The  Republican  State  officials  unanimously 
elected  Oregon  Speaker  Montgomery  as  their 
first  acting  chairman. 

After  formally  establishing  their  associa- 
tion, they  instructed  their  acting  chairman 
and  executive  committee  to  hold  an  organiza- 
tional work,  planning  and  action  session  dur- 
ing the  fall. 

Speaker  Montgomery,  first  Republican 
Speaker  in  Oregon  in  10  years  and  a  vigorous 
leader  of  progressive,  forward-looking  Re- 
publicanism, stated  that  among  the  pro- 
posals adopted  by  the  Republican  State  leg- 
islators are  the  following: 

1.  Encouraging  State  legislators  to  testify 
before  congressional  committees  and  urging 
invitations  and  information  to  them  from 
Congressmen  as  suggested  by  Congressman 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  St.  Louis  County  Repub- 
lican. 

2.  Supporting  a  bold  new  research  and  ac- 
tion program  on  the  State  level  for  an  ex- 
panded and  Improved  traffic  safety  program. 

3.  Seeking  establishment  of  improved  elec- 
tion machinery  in  order  to  make  State  e.ec- 
tions  more  honest  and  to  guarantee  that 
every  vote  cost  i.-;  a.ccuratcly  counted. 

4.  Setting  up  a  Republican  State  legisla- 
tors campaign  committee  to  focus  attention 
on  legislative  races,  exchange  information 
and  personnel,  conduct  workshops  and  co- 
operate with  interested  groups  in  increasing 
able  Republican  representation  in  State  leg- 
islatures. 


5.  The  elimination  of  poverty  U  a  trndi- 
tional  Republican  goal.  However,  the  w.r 
on  poverty  if  improperly  administered  c.m 
destroy  State  government  as  a  meaningf-u 
instrument  to  serve  the  peoples  needs.  In 
our  constant  desire  to  aid  the  States  in  e.-icr- 
cising  their  responsibilities,  Republican  ictj- 
islators  wiU  urge  retention  of  Governors'  veto 
power. 

6.  Pormally  organized  the  Rspublican 
State  Legislators  Association. 

7.  Instructed  the  acting  executive  comnvt- 
tee  and  temporary  chairman  P.  P.  Mo.ito 
Montgomery  to  organize  a  fall  meeting  to  \v.\- 
pltmrnt  progriim--.  actions,  and  pLins  on  be- 
half of  State  legislators. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are: 
Speaker  Monte  Montgomery.  Oregon.  Assem- 
blyman Charles  J.  Conrad,  California,  Sena- 
tor Chester  R.  Hubbaid,  West  Virginia,  hf  p- 
resentatlve  Lee  Johnson,  Oregon,  Reprci^on- 
tative  R.  J.  King,  Missouri,  Senator  Rotcrt 
P.  Knowles,  Wisconsin,  Assemblyman  Geo:  je 
W.  Milias,  California,  Senator  Frank  G.  Mil- 
ler,  Georgia,  Representative  Rodney  W.  Ross, 
Maine. 

Organizational  assistance  in  origlmuing 
and  establishing  the  Republican  State  Leg- 
islators Association  was  given  by  the  Oreijon 
Council  for  Constructive  Republicans  t.na 
Republicans  for  Progress. 

Statement  on  Need  for  More  Appearancts 
BY  State  Legislators  Before  Appropriate 
Congressional  Committees  To  Prese.\t 
Their  Views  on  Legislation  Affectino 
States  and  Localities 

Tlie- wealth  of  experience  and  talent  nmong 
Stoy<  legislators  is  not  being  adequately 
utilized.  Properly  marshaled,  it  can  help 
improve  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
affecting  the  people  of  our  indivdual  St.ntes 
and  localities.  But  State  legislators  are  not 
being  invited  to  testify  before  congressloiu^l 
committees.  Missouri  Republican  Congress- 
man Thomas  B.  Curtis  in  a  speech  prepared 
for  delivery  before  the  Governor's  Confrr- 
ence,  Miami,  Pla.,  encouraged  State  legisla- 
tors to  present  ideas  and  evaluation  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  Congress,  State  govern- 
ments and  the  people. 

We  propose  an  effectively  functioning 
mechanism  which  will  notify  Republican 
State  legislators  of  opportunities  to  present 
their  views  during  congressional  committee 
hearings.  Arrangements  also  should  be  m.ide 
to  guarantee  that  Republican  State  legi-sla- 
tors  are  actually  Invited  to  meet  with  the 
minority  members  of  congressional  commit- 
tees while  constructive,  forward  looking  leg- 
islation and  amendments  are  drafted.  Com- 
petitive views  must  be  brought  vigorously  to 
the  attention  of  the  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic controlled  Congress  and  executive  de- 
partment— and  to  the  American  people. 

There  are  many  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  think  that  all  problems  can  be 
solved  from  Washington,  by  bureaucrats,  and 
that  local  trial  runs  and  experiences  need  not 
be  considered.  We  believe  that  our  State 
legislatures  can  serve  as  laboratories,  pro- 
viding ideal  opportunities  to  Initiate,  experi- 
ment, innovate.  Improve,  and  evaluate  ideas 
close  to  the  people,  rather  than  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  the  House  and  Senate 
Republican  congressional  leadership  to  im- 
plement the  constructive  suggestions  mr.de 
by  interested  Republican  legislators  and  Re- 
publican organizations.  The  written  and 
oral  testimony  of  Republican  legislators 
should  be  requested,  presented,  and  used. 

Statement  on  Need  for  More  REPtruLiCAV 
State  Legislatures  To  Study  and  Act  on 
Traffic  Safety  Problems 
The   expanding   use   of   automobiles,  and 
the  resulting  tragic  Increase  of  death  and  In- 
Jury    on    highways,    represents    a    problem 
which  Republican  legislators  can  meet  con- 
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structlvely  to  protect  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  millions  of  American  families. 
Since  traffic  safety  is  fundamentally  a  State 
and  local  problem.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
for  State  legislatures  to  Initiate  forward- 
looking  action  programs.  Recent  congres- 
sional hearings,  however.  Indicate  this  local 
problem  may  attract  Federal  solutions  vta- 
less  this  vacuum  Is  effectively  filled  wltli 
positive  leadership. 

Because  automobiles  and  drivers  are  li- 
censed by  States  and  local  traffic  regulations 
prevail.  Republican  legislators  have  a  unique 
responsibility  to  take  tlie  leadership  In  urg- 
ing and  providing  more  research  and  action 
for  increased  traffic  safety  and  movement. 
We  intend  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

For  years,  some  have  pretended  that  traffic 
safety  problems  did  not  exist.  No  longer  can 
we  afford  to  keep  our  eyes  only  on  the  speed- 
ometer while  driving  by  the  fatal  accidents 
and  crippling  Injuries.  Loss  of  life  on  the 
highways  is  always  as  serious  as  loss  of  life 
In  combat. 

Republican  State  legislators  are  aware  that 
needed  improvements  in  the  auto  traffic  field 
have  been  studied.  To  present  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation  new  practical  improvements, 
experiments  and,  where  necessary,  legislation 
aimed  at  making  automobile  transportation 
safe  and  expeditious  for  the  men  and 
women — young  and  old — who  drive  every  day 
for  business  and  for  pleasure,  Is  a  challenge 
Republican  legislators  should  eagerly  accept. 

Because  State  legislators  are  closest  to  peo- 
ple and  their  needs,  they  have  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  solve  problems  touching  nearly  every 
American  family.  Republicans  can  pioneer 
in  the  public  interest  with  courage,  imagina- 
tion, and  integrity.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  a  special  Highway  Safety  Commit- 
tee be  part  of  the  work  of  the  Republican 
State  Legislators  Association. 

Statement  on  Need  for  Campaign  To  Assure 
Honest  Elections 

Every  qualified  American  Is  entitled  to  a 
fundamental  heritage — the  right  to  vote. 
Republicans  historically  have  supported  and 
urged  passage  of  fair  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion and  honest  election  procedures  so  that 
the  rights  and  desires  of  all  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  election  process  are  guaran- 
teed and  fulfiUed. 

With  the  present  flood  of  first-time  voters. 
Republican  legislators  must  provide  all  peo- 
ple in  America  with  State  election  laws  and 
establishment  of  fair  election  procedures  to 
guarantee  accurate  elections. 

Statement  on  Need  for  Republican  State 
Legislators  Campaign  Committee 

The  Republican  Party  can  and  should 
make  a  major  contribution  to  State  govern- 
ment, because  it  is  here  that  the  problems 
of  our  people  are  most  efficiently  and  sympa- 
thetically solved.  We  must  mount  a  massive 
effort  to  continue  to  pnt  forward  State  legis- 
lative candidates  who  have  Intelligence, 
vigor,  competence,  and  the  integrity  to  decide 
important  questions  In  the  public  Interest. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  is  protected  and 
defended  only  by  having  two  strong,  competi- 
tive parties.  If  we  allow  those  who  seek 
the  one-party  system  to  prevail,  they  will 
destroy  the  freedom  of  choice  so  essential  to 
our  great  country.  Adequate  hearings,  and 
the  submission  of  testimony  and  constructive 
amendments  require  the  active  participation 
of  both  of  our  great  political  parties. 

Republican  legislators  require  a  clearing- 
house to  communicate  Ideas,  exchange  infor- 
mation, and  coordinate  participation  In 
workshops  and  conferences  devoted  to  fur- 
thering Republican  action  in  State  legisla- 
tures across  America. 

A  committee  should  be  appointed  to  co- 
ordinate and  implement  the  establishment 
of  a  Republican  legislative  campaign  com- 
mittee. 


Statement   on    Appointment   of   Executive 
Committee  op  Republican  State  Legisla- 
tors Association,  Election  op  Temporary 
Chairman  and  Plan  for  Fall  Meeting  on 
Program  and  Implementation 
To  Implement  the  Republican  State  Leg- 
islators Association,  we  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  State  legislators 
to  the  organization's  first  executive  commit- 
tee: 

Speaker  Monte  Montgomery,  Oregon,  As- 
semblyman Charles  J.  Conrad,  California, 
Senator  Chester  R.  Hubbard,  West  Virginia, 
Representative  Lee  Johnson,  Oregon,  Repre- 
sentative R.  J.  King,  Missouri,  Senator  Robert 
P.  Knowles,  Wisconsin,  Assemblyman  George 
W.  Milias,  California,  Senator  Frank  G.  Mil- 
ler, Georgia,  Representative  Rodney  W.  Ross, 
Maine. 

We  further  recommend  the  election  of 
Speaker  P.  P.  "Monte"  Montgomery  as  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  association.  Repre- 
sentative Montgomery  has  shovTn  vision  and 
leadership  here  during  the  past  few  days. 
He  will,  we  are  confident,  skillfully  guide 
this  embryonic  organization  through  its 
formative  stages. 

We  further  urge  our  acting  chairman  and 
new  executive  committee  to  plan  a  centrally 
located  two-day  work  session  this  fall  as  Con- 
gress will  then  have  adjourned,  the  associa- 
tion can  occupy  the  center  of  the  political 
stage,  further  Itself,  and  the  Republican 
Party  as  a  whole. 

Statement  on  Need  foe  Establishing  Re- 
publican State  Legislators  Association 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  need  for  Re- 
publican State  legislators  to  cooperate  with 
each  other,  exchange  Information,  develop 
Joint  programs,  and  help  each  other,  and 
especially  in  view  of  our  need  to  increase  our 
numbers,  the  successful  caucus  and  meet- 
ings held  here  are  most  encouraging. 

Obviously,  Republican  State  legislators 
cannot  wait  until  next  fall,  when  the  Nation 
will  be  In  the  midst  of  congressional,  sena- 
torial, and  Statewide  election  races,  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work  begun  here  by  moderate, 
constructive,  forward-looking  RepubUcan 
legislators. 

The  Republican  State  Legislators  Associa- 
tion must  now  establish  a  fortim  to  express 
seriously  needed  progressive  Ideas  and  ac- 
tions to  move  our  party  forward,  and  to  illake 
State  legislatures  and  their  Republican  leg- 
islators even  more  effective.  No  one  will  do 
this  for  us,  the  time  has  certainly  arrived 
for  Republican  State  legislators,  on  their 
own,  to  think  through  and  to  Implement  the 
actions  they  knew  need  to  be  taken  to  make 
Republican  legislations  the  majority  ln*many 
States. 

What  we  do  is  clearly  up  to  ourselves,  and 
we  urge  Republican  legislators  to  take  the 
Initiative  again,  and  to  pioneer  new  ideas  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  men  and  women  whom 
we  are  privileged  to  represent,  and  to  ex- 
pand Republican  representation  to  millions 
of  other  citizens  who  would  benefit  by  Re- 
publican legislators  service. 


SUGAR    ACT    INVOLVES    DELICATE 
FOREIGN  POLICY  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Finbley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pomt  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed 5 -year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
involves  complex,  grave  and  delicate 
problems  of  foreign  policy. 


XJJS.  sugar  quotas  are  much  desired  by 
foreign  producers.  At  present  prices  the 
quota  premiums  add  up  to  a  sugar-pie 
worth  over  $1  billion  for  the  5-year 
period. 

To  get  the  biggest  possible  slice,  most 
of  the  foreign  producers  hire  lobbyists 
at  high  fees.  Information  on  file  at  the 
Justice  Department  shows  that  7  of  these 
lobbyists  get  $20,000  to  $50,000  in  annual 
fees. 

How  the  pie  is  sliced  has  a  powerful 
impact  abroad.  When  the  Senate  in  1962 
withdrew  an  Argentine  quota  assigned 
eailier  by  tlae  House,  riots  broke  out  in 
Argentina  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Assignment  of  quotas  can  have  tre- 
mendous economic  impact  abroad. 
Preferential  treatment  in  a  few  short 
years  converted  a  diversified  agricultural 
economy  in  Cuba  to  a  one-crop  economy. 

U.S.  quotas  are  so  attractive  they  are 
the  basis  for  political  power  in  some  of 
the  smaller  countries. 

This  year  tlie  problems  are  especially 
sensitive.  The  assigiunent  of  quotas  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  our  poli- 
cies in  southeast  Asia.  Pprpraffiple,  be- 
leaguered Thailand  seeks  a  quota. 

Because  the  legislatjim  covers  5  years, 
wise  action  is  all  the  more  important. 

Clearly  it  calls  for  knowledge  in  for- 
eign policy  and  trade  and  tariff  matters 
beyond  that  usually  required  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

The  public  hearings  on  the  bill  have 
consisted  mainly  in  statements  by  lob- 
byists who  obviously  are  serving  narrow 
interests.  No  experts  in  foreign  policy 
have  been  heard. 

I  therefore  have  urged  that  executive 
session  hearings  of  the  committee  be 
scheduled  at  which  State  Department 
officials  can  present  statements  and  be 
questioned  and  further  suggest  that  key 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
be  invited  to  take  part. 

This  should  aid  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture in  preparing  for  the  delicate 
and  difficult  task  of  writing  this  legis- 
lation. We  must  take  every  precaution 
against  rocking  the  foreign-policy  boat 


WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA  WOULD  HAMPER 
OUR  WAR  EFFORT  Hi  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Elinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerned over  recurring  reports  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  may  clear  the  way  for 
new  wheat  sales  to  Russia,  last  Friday  I 
sent  the  following  message  to  the  White 
House : 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

For  the  sake  of  American  boys  fighting  and 
dying  in  South  Vietnam  I  Implore  you  to 
block  the  sale  of  VS.  wheat  to  Russia  or  any 
other  Communist  government.  The  fact 
that  any  such  deal  could  be  carried  out  only 


inc  ilculable. 
Russ  a 


blockac  e — which 
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at  heavy  cost  to  American 
It  doubly  reprehensible. 

In  my  opinion  another  whe:^ 
sla   will   end   all   hope   of  fre( 
sanctions  against  North  Vietns  m 
wheat  sale  In  1963  wrecked  ou  - 
ade  of  Cuba. 

That  transaction   cost  the 
$42  million  in  the  form  of 
foreign  policy  price  tag  was 
soon  as  we  sold  wheat  to 
sold  buses  to  Castro  and  how 
if    the    United    States    Insisted 
strategic  food  gap  for  the 
munism?     Why  should  not 
a    Communist    outpost    like 
free    nations    quickly    followec 
lead.     Soon   the   trade 
to    then    had    been    working 
shamble. 

Today  American  boys  are 
jungles    of    South    Vietnam    a 
forces  supplied  in  part  by  hefvy 
tinuing    free    world    shipping 
Vietnam. 

According  to  State  Department 
are  now  attempting  to  get  free 
to  cooperate  in  the  same  type 
against    North    Vietnam   that 
against  Cuba. 

If  we  approve  a  new  wheat 
cow  we  doom  this  effort  to  fal  I 
it  is  incredible  to  even 
trade     with     the     Communist 
which  provides  North  Vietnam 
face-to-alr  missiles  which 
several  VS.  airmen  to  their 
Paul 
Reprexentative 
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HUMANE  TREATMENT  PO^ 
TORY   ANIMALS:    NEW 
PAPERS  BACK  CLEVELAfrJD 

Mr.   MORTON.    Mr.   Speiker 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
may  extend  his  remarks  at 
in   the  Record  and  include 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    JJir. 
is  a  rising  groundswell  of  public 
calling  for  passage  of  meani:  igf ul 
lation  to  provide  humane  st^ndar 
treatment  for  animals  used 
mental  scientific  research.    A 
my  colleagues  in  the  House 
tioned  to  me  a  sharp  increase 
they  are  receiving  on  the  suljject 

Public  opinion  also  is 
newspapers.     I  am  offering 
remarks  copies  of  two  editori^s 
peaied  recently  in  the  Keene, 
ning    Sentinel    and    in    the 
Science  Monitor.    Both  news 
been  valued  supporters  of 
lion   and   are   to   be   congratlilated 
helping  to  call  public  attention 
important  issue.    I  do  hope 
crease  of  publicity  will  result 
public  hearings  on  my 
lated  bills  and  on  prompt 
good    humane,    effective 
Congress. 

•   The  editorials  follow : 
I  Prom   the   Keene,   N.H 

Aug.    18.    1965] 

Confused   Delay 

In  an  editorial  last  May  we  reported  that. 

with   Indignation    building   up    i  round    the 

country  over  the  inhumane  treatiJeDt  ;;f  anl- 


reflei  ited 


tliis 


tlat 
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sale  to  Rus- 

world   trade 

Just  as  the 

trade  block- 


taxpayers  makes  mals  In  research  laboratories,  "Congress  may 
finally  act  on  some  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  repeatedly." 

We  cited  specifically  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Representative  James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New 
Hampshire's  Second  District. 

Today,  more  than  3  months  later,  not  only 
has  the  Cleveland  bill  (and  a  companion 
one  In  the  Senate,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania)  not  been 
acted  upon,  but  the  Issue  has  been  completely 
confused  by  more  legislation,  far  weaker, 
known  as  the  Rogers-Pepper  bill. 

The  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion is  frantically  trying  to  clear  the  air.  In 
the  hope  of  obtaining  passage  of  the  strong 
Clark-Cleveland  bill  and  defeat  of  the  weaker 
Rogers-Pepper  bill. 

Meanwhile,  key  people  In  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can Hiunane  Association  have  managed  to 
further  confuse  the  issue  by  going  along 
with  the  weak  bills  and  trying  to  create  the 
Impression  that  their  views  are  representa- 
tive. 

The  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion has  summarized  the  points  of  difference 
in  the  legislation.  In  an  attempt  to  clear 
the  air  and  obtain  renewed  support  for  the 
Clark-Cleveland  bill. 

The  Clark-Cleveland  bill  contains  the  pain 
limitation  rule  that:  (a)  anesthesia  shall  be 
used  where  possible,  (b)  animals  shall  be 
killed  Immediately  after  experimental  use 
where  possible,  and  (c)  the  number  of  ani- 
mals used  in  painful  experiments  may  be 
limited.  The  Rogers-Pepper  bUl  contains  no 
pain  limitation  rule. 

In  the  Clark-Cleveland  bill,  every  Individ- 
ual scientist  must  be  licensed.  In  the 
Rogers-Pepper  bill,  only  the  heads  of  Institu- 
tions woud  be  licensed. 

In  the  Clark-Cleveland  bill,  students 
would  not  be  permitted  to  conduct  painful 
experiments  on  animals.  The  Rogers-Pepper 
bill  permits  such  experiments. 

In  the  Clark-Cleveland  bill,  an  inspector 
finding  an  abuse  has  tlie  authority  to  require 
that  animals  found  suffering  severe  and  pro- 
longed pain  be  painlessly  killed  immediately. 
Under  terms  of  the  Rogers-Pepper  bill,  an 
inspector  finding  an  abuse  would  "notify  the 
coordinator,"  and  wait  days  for  authorization 
to  put  the  animals  out  of  their  misery. 

The  Clark-Cleveland  bill  states  that  ani- 
mals "shall  not  be  caused  to  suffer  unneces- 
sary or  avoidable  pain  through  neglect  or 
mishandUng."  The  Rogers-Pepper  bill  makes 
no  reference  to  cruelty  through  neglect, 
which  is  a  major  problem  in  laboratories. 

Commenting  on  the  same  subject  last  week, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  said,  "The  pub- 
lic should  Inquire  why  hearings  are  so  long 
delayed  on  identical  bills.  These  bills,  aimed 
at  securing  more  humane  treatment  for  lab- 
oratory animals,  have  languished  In  commit- 
tee ever  since  their  introduction  early  this 
year.  Introduced  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark 
and  Representative  James  C.  Cleveland,  they 
are  the  only  adequate  bills  of  their  kind  in 
committee.  Representative  Claude  F>epper 
having  withdrawn  his  former  adequate  bill 
and  having  transferred  his  sponsorship  to  a 
weak  one." 

The  paper  declared  that,  "Humanitarians 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by 
the  spate  of  weak  bills  now  Hooding  Con- 
gress," and  concluded:  "The  cause  of  mercy 
has  already  waited  too  long." 

Humanitarians  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  who  want  to  see  the  weak  legisla- 
tion defeated  and  the  adequate  Clark-Cleve- 
land bill  become  law  should  again  express 
their  support  in  letters  to  Representative 
James  C.  Cleveland,  1506  Longworth  House 
Office   Building,   Washington,  DC,   20515. 


and  H.R.  5647.  These  bills,  aimed  at  secur- 
ing more  humane  treatment  for  laboratory 
animals,  have  languished  in  committee  ever 
since  their  introduction  early  this  year.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  and 
Representative  James  C.  Cleveland,  they  are 
now  the  only  adequate  bills  of  their  kind  in 
committee.  Representative  Claude  Pepper 
having  withdrawn  his  former  adequate  bill 
and  having  transferred  bis  sponsorship  to 
a  weak  one. 

No  bill  on  this  subject  can  be  considered 
adequ.ite  unless  it  provides  for:  (1)  unan- 
nounced inspection,  (2)  individual  licensing 
(3)  pain  limitation,  (4)  humane  care  and 
housing,  (5)  restrictions  on  student  work  as 
distinct  from  work  by  qualified  scientists. 
(6)  obligatory  recordbreaklng.  Humani- 
tarians should  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  spate  of  weak  bills  now  flood- 
ing Congress. 

Senator  Lister  Hill  or  Representative  Oren 
Harris  chairmen  of  the  committees  involved 
could  at  any  time  institute  hearings  on 
S.  1701  or  H.R.  5647.    Why  the  delay? 

Also,  recent  proven  cases  of  traffic  In  stolen 
pets  have  given  rise  to  two  more  bills,  H  R 
9743  and  S.  2322,  which  would  require  all 
dog  and  cat  dealers  and  laboratories  pur- 
chasing from  them  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  theft  and 
mistreatment  of  these  animals  would  be  a 
Federal  offense.  Hearings  on  these  bills  also 
should  be  called  at  once  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  involved.  Representative 
Harold  Coolet  and  Senator  Warren  G. 
Macnuson. 

The  cause  of  mercy  has  already  waited  too 
long. 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

12.  19651 

Must  Merct  Wait? 

The  public  should  inquire  why   hearings 

arc  j^o  long  delayed  on  identical  bills  S,  1071 


Mr.   MORTON.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the- 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter^- 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    LANGEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    either 
the  American  consumer  is  going  to  be 
stuck  with  a  substantially  higher  food 
bill  or  a  good  share  of  rural  America 
will  become  unemployed  if  farm  labor  is 
included  under  the  minimum  wage  law 
changes  as  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.    TTie  provision.s 
of  this  bill  can  do  nothing  eScept  further 
add  to  the  already  high  cost  of  farm 
operation. 

A  number  of  us  concerned  about  thi.s 
legislation  met  last  week  in  an  effort 
to  become  more  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems created.  It  was  gratifying  to  note 
the  general  agreement  from  the  Membeis 
representing  rural  districts,  including 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  who  shared  the  concern  I 
registered  early  this  month  when  I 
noted  that  this  proposal  was  another 
bureaucratic  attack  on  i-ural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  person  who  l.s 
strangely  silent  on  the  subject  is  the  Sec-  , 
retary  of  Agriculture.  As  the  farmers' 
spokesman  in  Washington,  he  should  be 
leading  the  fight  to  protect  those  he  sup- 
posedly serves. 

I  noted  general  agreement  at  the  meet- 
ing that  putting  farm  laborers  under 
minimum  wage  classifications  would  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  farm  jobs 
and  a  further  mechanization  of  farm 
work.    It  would  mean  hardship  for  these 


»l»^' 


workers,  and  it  would  mean  hardship 
for  the  farmer  who  works  on  such  a  thin 
margin  now  that  he  can  111  afford  to 
either  pay  higher  wages  or  convert  to 
further  mechanization.  His  prices  are 
fbced  by  the  same  Government  that  now 
wants  to  increase  his  cost  of  operation. 
It  can  only  result  in  bankruptcy  for 
many. 

The  only  ^ther  alternative  would  be 
tD  let  food  prices  rise  to  pay  for  the  in- 
crease'', labor  cost,  as  is  done  in  the  in- 
dustrialized areas  of  our  economy  when 
wages  are  raised.  However,  present  farm 
programs  keep  a  tight  ceiling  on  how 
much  the  farmer  can  get  for  his  crops. 

The  minimum  wage  proposal  would 
create  new  problems  for  far  more  of 
rural  America  than  the  full-time  farm 
worker  and  the  farmer  who  hires  him, 
moving  into  the  affairs  of  the  seasonal 
worker,  country  grain  elevators,  agri- 
cultural processing  concerns,  logging 
crews,  fruit,  and  vegetable  processors, 
sharecroppers,  and  others.  And  the  ef- 
fect of  higher  wages  in  the  stores  along 
Main  Street  would  result  in  higher  price 
tags  on  the  merchandise  sold  to  the 
farmer.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  loses 
all  the  way  around  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman faces  the  problem  of  going  out 
of  business  if  the  faimer  cannot  pay  the 
higher  price. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  consensus 
of  my  colleagues  at  last  week's  informal 
meeting  that  the  objectives  of  legislation 
should  be  to  help  ruial  America  out  of  its 
economic  plight  rather  than  adi".  to  its 
troubles.  But  the  provisions  of  this  mini- 
mum wage  proposal  will  saddle  such 
areas  as  northwestern  Minnesota  with 
crippling  restrictions.  The  Members  of 
Congress  from  rural  districts  will  work 
together  closely  in  opposing  such  hastily 
drawn  up  and  unthinkable  legislation. 


POWER    MOWER    INDUSTRY    IS 
SAFETY  CONSCIOUS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  \,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
safety  standards  of  the  manufacturers  of 
power  mowers  and  other  outdoor  power 
equipment  are  the  subject  of  continual 
scrutiny,  testing,  and  Improvement.  I 
have  been  very  cognizant  of  their  work  in 
this  area  because  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
happens  to  be  the  power  mower  capital  of 
the  Nation. 

Recently,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Magntjson.  discussed  these 
safety  standards  in  a  speech  in  the  other 
body.  A  very  timely  reply  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Mando  S.  Ariens,  president  of  the 
Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
This  letter  is  an  indication  of  the  dili- 
gent work  of  this  industry  in  trying  to 
make  accidents  truly  accidental.  I 
commend  this  statement  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  so  that  they  might 
better  know  the  efforts  of  this  valuable 


industry    in    establishing    ever-higher 
safety  standards: 

Outdoor  Power  Equipment 

Instttute,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Warren  Macnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnuson:  Your  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  as  published  in  the  Con- 
cressional  Record  of  July  23,  1965,  was  not 
only  very  timely  but  covered  a  subject  of 
vital  and  prime  interest  to  the  membership 
of  the  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute 
and  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

As  president  of  the  OPEI,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  this 
subject. 

That  power  lawnmowers  can  be  dangerous 
if  not  properly  used  is  obvious.  The  indus- 
try Is  very  cognizant  of  this  fact  and  has 
been  actively  doing  something  about  it  as 
a  major  industry  project  since  1954.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  well  over  20,000 
employees  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  alone 
whose  livelihood  is  dependent  on  the  outdoor 
power  equipment  industry.  Naturally,  we 
are  concerned  about  anything  which  In  any 
way  is  detrimental  to  our  Industry. 

A  little  history  of  our  industry  may  be 
helpful. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  very  few  rotary 
power  mowers  were  manufactured.  Follow- 
ing the  war,  however,  everyone  fot  into  the 
act  and  at  one  time  there  were  well  over  200 
manufacturers  of  rotary  power  mowers.  As 
an  industry,  we  cannot  be  proud  of  some  of 
the  products  which  were  foisted  on  the  Amer- 
ican public  at  that  time.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  of  these  mowers  still  in  service 
that  are  10  to  15  years  old.  Since  the  middle 
fifties  there  has  been  great  attrition  among 
these  manufacturers  and  I  estimate  there  are 
now  no  more  than  70. 

In  addition,  over  the  last  several  years,  the 
public  has  become  more  quality  conscious 
and  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  to  better 
quality  and  more  safely  constructed  mowers. 

Since  1956,  the  indvistry  has  been  working 
with  the  American  Standards  Assocation 
through  Its  safety  engineering  and  safety 
specifications  committees  to  engineer  and 
develop  safer  mowers  and  establish  safety 
standard  specifications  for  power  lawn- 
mowers.  This  Is  a  continuing  program  and 
changes  in  specifications  are  being  made  as 
new  improvements  In  engineering  of  safer 
mowers  develop. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  still  the  ever-present 
challenge.  That  is,  to  develop  a  really  safe 
rotary  mower  that  will  still  cut  grass  efficient- 
ly and  that  can  be  manufactured  and  sold 
at  a  price  the  public  Is  willing  to  pay.  The 
public  believes  that  a  mower,  to  give  satis- 
factory performance,  mtist  cut  grass  whether 
it  is  2  or  10  inches  high.  One  that  doesn't 
accomplish  this  is  not  acceptable.  This  poses 
a  problem  from  a  safety  standpoint.  But  to 
keep  America  beautiful  we  must  still  mow 
grass. 

Inasmuch  as  the  industry  Is  making  con- 
stant and  effective  progress  from  the  stand- 
point of  engineering  safer  mowers,  our  board 
of  directors  felt  an  immediate  need  to  expand 
our  safety  education  program  to  our  custom- 
ers. Consequently,  at  our  annual  convention 
held  last  June  20  to  23,  an  expanded  safety 
education  program  was  approved.  The  in- 
dustry is  assessing  each  mower  manufacturer 
by  its  members  an  amount  adequate  to 
finance  this  3-year  project.  Our  entire  mem- 
bership is  in  complete  accord  with  carrying 
out  and  financing  this  program  of  safety 
education. 

Just  recently  I  heard  a  radio  broadcast  by 
Paul  Harvey  in  which  he  said  that  a  power 
mower  dealer  was  explaining  to  a  customer 
how  to  operate  a  mower.  He  went  on  to 
say — "Never  put  your  fingers  under  here" — 
then  very  dramatically,  as  only  Paul  Harvey 
can  do,  he  said — "four  fingers."    The  Impli- 


cation is  obvious,  but  I  am  sure  that  many 
mower  accidents  resiilt  from  Just  such 
thoughtlessness. 

From  current  and  past  experience,  we  feel 
that  an  educational  program  Is  the  key  in 
reducing  the  vast  majority  of  accidents  which 
axe  due  to  careless  and  thoughtless  operation. 

Only  recently  I  had  occasion  to  review  a 
report  by  the  national  health  survey  for  1964. 
According  to  this  survey  from  July  :961 
through  June  1964,  there  was  an  annual  av- 
erage of  22,129  000  home  accidents  of  which 
4,300.000  were  disabling  accidents. 

I  am  sure  we  cannot  throw  out  all  the 
bathtubs  and  get  rid  of  all  the  step]  adders 
and  other  hazards,  but  probably  a  Utile 
education  might  be  very  helpful. 

Actually  using  the  unconfirmed  but  often 
quoted  figure  of  80,000  accidents  per  year  In- 
volving some  22  million  power  lawnmowers 
now  in.  use,  and  considering  conserva.'ively 
that  lawnmowers  are  used  on  an  average  of 
20  tlrnes  per  yesr,  the  power  mower  accident 
rate  per  time  used  figures  out  as  less  than 
two  one-hundredtiis  of  1  percent  (0.02  per- 
cent). Or,  expressing  it  another  way,  1  acci- 
dent would  occur  for  every  5.500  times  a 
lawnmower  Is  used.  But  even  one  Occident 
is  one  too  many  and  we  believe  that  the  most 
important  effort  in  minimizing  tlie  possi- 
bility of  accidents  is  user  education. 

Our  institute  is  working  closely  with  the 
National  Safety  CouncU  and  the  Division  of 
Accident  Prevention  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well 
as  with  the  University  of  Iowa  research 
group  in  improving  lawnmower  safety  de- 
sign. I  feel  confident  that  from  all  this 
common  effort  only  good  can  result. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate substantial  immediate  results.  Both 
engineering  advancements  as  weU  as  user 
education  require  both  time  and  cooperative 
effort.  I  do  not  feel  legislation  will  be  the 
answer  to  this  problem  any  more  than  it 
wou!d  be  in  preventing  other  accidents  in 
the  home. 

The    suggestions    for    lawnmower    safety 
made    in    your   speech    are    definitely    being 
given  o\a  careful  attention.     In  the  mean- 
time, I  hope  I  have  clarified  our  industry's 
activities  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institutk. 
IkL\NDO  S.  Ariens.  President. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland?        i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1957  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  rendered  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  American  public  by 
preparing  a  number  of  biographies  of 
Communist  leaders  then  in  power 
throughout  the  world.  Especially  timely, 
today  is  the  following  record  of  brutallity 
and  almost  unbelievable  shrewdness  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  present  leader  of  North 
Vietnam.  His  spectacular  successes 
since  the  1920's  are  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  free  world's  efforts  to  defend  itself 
against  another  artful  member  of  the 
world  Communist  hierarchy.  It  Is  dis- 
tressing to  consider  that  40  years  ago  Ho 
Chi  Minh  leftj  the  Comintern's  secret 
school  for  revolutloiiaries  in  Moscow  to 
spread  his  gospel  of  hate  and  terror  and 
that  to  date  the  forces  of  freedom  have 
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devised  no  positive  and 
to  counter  the  long 
Communist  political  warfari  ( 
and  insurgency 

At  present  there  is  legis 
House  calling  for  the 
Freedom     Commission 
Academy  to   increase   the 
capabilities  of  the  United 
other  nations  in  the  global 
tween    freedom    and 
conducting  research  to 
tegrated  body  of  operational 
in  the  political,  psycho! og 
technological,  and 
this   agency   would   educate 
Government  personnel  and 
zens  in  addition  to  foreign 
actment  of  this  legislation, 
which  passed  the  Senate  in 
be  a  first  and  vital  step  in 
the  unique  and  unorthodox 
methods  of  the  worldwide 
threat. 

Along  with  the  Legislati 
Service  of  the  Library  of 
House  Committee  on  Un- 
tivities  is  to  be  commendec 
mending  and  requesting 
of  biographies  be  compiled, 
another  of  many  contribut 
committee  has  made  in  the 
formation  and  education 
Communist  movement. 

Finally,  the  demands  of 
free  world  security  supersede 
cally  partisan  consideration; 
sible  and  comprehensive 
situation  in   Vietnam 
administration's  present 
this  issue  is  the  correct  one 
be   supported   by    all.     For 
doubtful  of  our  present 
nam  a  reading  of  the  followir|g 
should   help   to   establish 
realism  toward  a  dedicated, 
treacherous  enemy   of   the 
world : 
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Climaxing  30  years  of 
Intimidation,  and  patient  worli 
of  the  Kremlin,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
head  of  Communist-dominated 
nam  in  July  1954.  At  67  h« 
shrewdness  that  has  long 
as  an  adroit  performer  on  the  s 
national  conunimism. 

Steeped   In   the   doctrines   of 
and   the  techniques  of 
with  a  desire  to  bring 
people.  Ho  has  served  as 
seeking  Communist  world 
career  Is  a  case  history  in  th« 
tactics  of   exploiting  economic 
the  aspirations  of  a  people  for 
and  serves  as  a  guidebook  to  thi 
techniques  of  organization 
deception  used  in  the  conquest 
Asia. 
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Behind  the  pseudonym  of 
(meaning  the  "enlightened  one"  i 
the  parables   used  to   blind  th  ! 
Indochina  is  a  flery-tempered  n  bel 
spent  his  life  furthering  revol'  itlon 
youth,  bearing  the  given  name  o 
Thanh,  be  was  a  messenger  1 
rebellion  of  1908.    After  living  lli 
States  for  2  years,  under  the  nan  le 
O  Phap,  he  demanded  Indochljese 
termination  at  the  Versailles 
ence  In  1919.    In  1920,  in  Prancfc 
ipated   in   forming   the   French 
Party  and  became  one  of  its  cAarter  mem- 
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bers.  In  1925,  under  another  alias,  Nguyen 
Al  Quoc,  "the  patriot."  he  emerged  from  the 
Comintern's  secret  school  for  revolutionaries 
In  Moscow. 

As  a  Comintern  agent,  Nguyen  Al  Quoc 
(also  known  at  different  times  as  Nguyen 
Van  Thanh,  Sinh  Chin,  and  Ly  Thuy)  left 
Moscow  in  1925  to  pursue  the  shadowy 
career  that  was  to  lead  to  the  fall  of  French 
Union  Forces  at  Dienbienphu  in  1954.  With 
a  shifting  base  of  operations — China,  Houg 
Kong,  Siam,  Singapore,  in  and  out  of  Indo- 
china— and  with  repeated  trips  to  Moscow, 
Ho  recruited,  trained,  and  disciplined  po- 
tential revolutionaries,  controlled  their 
operations  in  Indochina,  and  established 
nationalist  organizations  that  were  later  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  Communists. 

Working  in  the  Soviet  consulate  In  Can- 
ton, China,  in  1925,  ostensibly  as  an  Inter- 
preter, Ho  established  the  nucleus  of  the  ap- 
paratus that  was  to  permeate  Indochina. 
Purportedly  a  nationalist  organization  Intent 
upon  gaining  Independence  from  Prance,  the 
Association  of  Annamlte  Revolutionary 
Youth  was  the  first  Communist  organization 
for  Annamltes  (Annamese)  In  China,  whose 
trained  members,  under  Ho's  direction,  were 
deployed  at  strategic  posts  within  Indochina. 
In  1927.  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  attackec"  the 
Conununists  in  China.  Ho  fled  to  Moscow, 
but  2  years  later,  in  1929,  he  turned  up  In 
Slam  (Thailand),  organizing  the  Indochi- 
nese  minority  there.  In  1930,  this  time  in 
Hong  Kong,  he  secretly  welded  the  existing 
rival  revolutionary  groups  into  a  full-fledged 
Indochina  Communist  Party. 

The  years  1930  and  1931  witnessed  the 
first  large-scale  wave  of  strikes,  riots,  and 
assassinations  in  Indochina.  Sentenced  to 
death  In  absentia  by  French  courts  In  In- 
dochina, Ho  remained  In  prison  In  Hong 
Kong  until  1933,  but  was  not  repatriated 
due  to  intervention  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Reported  dead,  the  self-styled  patriot 
turned  up  very  much  alive  in  Moscow.  The 
record  until  1941  Is  obscure,  however,  with 
only  fragmentary  reports  of  organizational 
underground  activity  In  Singapore,  Slam, 
Malaya,   and   China. 

In  1941  Ho  again  emerged  to  organize  the 
Vietnam  Independence  League  (the  Vlet- 
minh)  in  south  China.  As  if  the  history  of 
1925  were  being  repeated,  the  Vletmlnh  was 
pictured  as  a  nationalist  movement.  Im- 
prisoned in  China  as  a  Communist  agent  In 
1942,  the  wUy  "enlightened  one"  persuaded 
Gen.  Chang  Fa  Kwel  to  release  him  to 
organize  an  intelligence  system  (based  upon 
his  Communist  network)  in  Indochina.  He 
succeeded  In  establishing  contact  with  U.S. 
officials  in  Kunming  and  did  some  trans- 
lating for  the  OfBce  of  War  Information. 

During  the  war  years,  the  Vletminh,  un- 
der Ho's  guidance,  developed  a  transmission 
belt  of  auxiliary  front  organizations.  Tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  the  interest  of  the 
Allies  in  countering  Japan's  occupation 
forces  in  Indochina,  the  Vletminh  guerrilla 
army  was  partially  equipped  and  trained  by 
China  and  by  the  British.  French,  and  United 
States  missions  In  Kunming.  By  1945  the 
Vletminh  guerrilla  army  nimibered  some  10,- 
000  men.  In  every  village  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
cadres  identified  the  yearning  of  the  peo- 
ple for  Independence  with  the  self-styled 
"liberator."  Ho  Chi   Minh. 

On  September  2,  1945,  with  Japan  defeated 
and  before  the  Allies  had  entered  Indochina, 
this  so-called  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam was  established  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  as 
President.  This  government  was  recognized 
by  the  Soviet  Union:  but,  to  obscure  Mos- 
cow's control  and  further  to  rally  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.  Ho  Chi  Minh  then,  on 
November  11,  dissolved  the  Communist  Party. 
As  a  further  camouflage,  a  new  popular-front 
organization  known  as  the  Lien  Viet  was 
created.  Communist  Journals  later  referred 
to  this  popular  front  as  "the  Marxlst-Lenin- 
tst  Party,  the  party  of  the  working  people" 


arid  boasted  that  It  had  a  membership  of 
200.000. 

In  March  1946  France  recognized  Vietnam 
as  a  free  state  within  the  Indochlnese  Fed- 
eration and  the  French  Union.    Ho  artfully 
restrained  those  extremists  who   demanded 
Immediate  xmquallfled  Independence  by  as- 
suring the  people  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment would  "pave  the  way  to  International 
recognition"  and  that  "French  forces  would 
be  out  of  Indochina  within  5  years."    Tho 
French  representative  in  Indochina,  Plgnon 
Salnteny,  rightly  warned  that  Ho  was  uuder 
orders    from    Moscow    to    cultivate    France 
pending   the   fall  of  France   Itself  to  com- 
munism.    Welcomed   in  Paris   In  July   1916 
with  all   the  fanfare   reserved   for  heads  of 
state,  Ho  Chi  Minh  lauded  French-Vietnam- 
ese unity.     This  was  the  same  Nguyen  Ai 
Quoc  who,  as  a  Communist  agitator,   had 
eluded  the  police  in  Paris,  the  same  Comin- 
tern agent  who  had  once  said,  "I  am  a  profes- 
sional revolutionary.     I  am  always  on  strict 
orders.     My  Itinerary  is  always  carefully  pre- 
scribed—and   you    can't    deviate    from    the 
route,   can   you?"     But    the   canny   Ho   Chi 
Minh  was  described  by  the  press  at  the  time 
as  "a  personality  of  the  first  order,  with  in- 
telligence and  subtlety,  who  wants  to  solve 
problems    without    violence."    As    negotia- 
tions m  Paris  progressed  on  the  detailed  im- 
plementation of  the  French  grant  of  partial 
Independence,     new     orders     from     Moscow 
changed    the    situation.     In    Vietnam,    Ho's 
military  henchman,  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  struck 
terror  among  the  people  with  a  wave  of  as- 
sassinations.   On  December  19,  1946,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  ordered  an  attack  upon  French  forces 
In  Hanoi,  setting  off  hostilities  that  were  to 
drench  Indochina  In  blood  for  8  long  ye.irs. 
Even  during  the  early  years  of  the  civil 
war  Ho  endeavored  to  maintain  the  fiction 
of  nonidentlty  with  communism — to  picture 
himself   and   the   Vletminh   purely   as   Na- 
tionalists intent  upon  Independence.    While 
engaged  In  bitter  conflict  with  French  Union 
forces,  he  told  correspondents  late  in  1945. 
with  respect  to  relations  with  France,  that 
"wisdom  lies  In  the  pattern  of  British  rela- 
tions with  India."     He  told  a  correspondent. 
"When   I  was  young,   I  studied   Buddhism, 
Confucianism,   and   Christianity   as   well   :.= 
Marxism.     There  Is  something  good  In  e.icii 
doctrine."     And  again  In  1948.  "I  was  a  Com- 
munist before.     I  am  no  longer  one."    He  re- 
peatedly stated,  "that  the  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment Is  Communist  or  Communlst-controlleti 
Is  pure  French  propaganda."    Within  Indo- 
china, Ho  continued  to  pose  as  the  patriarch 
destined  to  "liberate"  his  people.    As  a  result 
of   this  8tudle<l  propaganda,   the   legend.irv 
figure  of  "Uncle  Ho"  was  entrenched  In  the 
minds   of  the  Vietnamese  people — not  as  a 
Conununlst  but  as  a  revered  father  of  Inde- 
pendence.    The  myth  of  the  national  libera- 
tor was  so  effectively  instilled  that  not  even 
the  French  risked  a  personal  attack  upon  the 
name  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  they  endeavored 
tq  bare  the  threat  of  communism. 

With  the  Communist  victory  In  China  at 
the  end  of  1949.  and  having  failed  to  gain  his 
ends  by  masquerading  as  a  nationalist.  Ho 
relaxed  in  concealing  his  Identity.  The  de- 
voted agent  of  Moscow  began  openly  to  speaii 
of  his  country  as  "part  of  the  new  demo- 
cratic (Conununlst)  bloc  resisting  French 
and  American  imperialism."  Backed  by 
ponderous  military  aid  from  Communi.st 
China,  Vletminh  forces  finally  were  success- 
fiU  in  dominating  Vietnam  north  of  the  17th 
parallel.  The  Geneva  armistice  of  July 
1954  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  new  Com- 
munist satellite.  North  Vietnam,  headed  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Ho  welcomed  the  armistice  commission 
with  a  solemn  promise  to  "fully  Implement 
every  clause  of  the  armistice  agreement." 
However,  as  refugees  began  their  departure 
from  North  Vietnam  under  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  the  regime  attempted  to  block  all 
land  exits,  intimidated  and  denied  the  use 
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of  public  transportation  to  refugees,  pro- 
hibited them  from  selling  their  property,  and 
obstructed  the  efforts  of  the  control  com- 
mission to  observe  these  truce  violations. 
Children  were  taken  from  parents  to  prevent 
f.imilies  from  departing.  Catholic  priests 
were  tortured  and  Imprisoned  for  not  per- 
suading their  following  to  remain.  (At  one 
time  118  priests  were  reported  In  North  Viet- 
nam prisons,  apart  from  those  who  had  been 
executed.)  An  estimated  22,300  refugees 
risked  their  lives  to  obtain  freedom  by  going 
out  Into  the  open  sea  In  small  rafts.  As  for 
the  armistice  prohibition  against  augment- 
ing military  strength,  an  army  of  7  divisions 
has  been  incre.ised  to  20  weil-equlpped  divi- 
sions comprising  an  estimated  350,000  men. 

Having  gained  the  Communist  version  of 
"Independence"  for  North  Vietnam,  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  since  1954,  has  followed  the  orders  of 
Moscow  and  Peiping.  The  new  "independ- 
ence" has  saddled  Communist  oppression 
upon  the  disillusioned  people  who  once  ral- 
lied to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Land  has  been  con- 
fiscated; the  block  and  cell  system  of  mutual 
surveillance  has  been  coupled  with  endless 
brainwashing  and  self-criticism  meetings; 
the  entire  population  has  been  subjected  to 
rigid  screening;  opposition  elements  have 
been  liquidated  through  purges.  Those  per- 
sons displaying  Independence  of  thought 
have  been  assigned  to  "state  labor"  while 
undergoing  relndoctrination.  The  state 
exercises  rigid  movement  control.  The  press 
is  circumscribed.  Free  expression  is  not  tol- 
erated. While  claiming  freedom  of  religion, 
the  Ho  regime  has  ridiculed  churchgoers, 
taxed  religious  services,  and  tortured,  im- 
prisoned, and  executed  Catholic  priests. 
Buddhist  pagodas  have  been  razed  to  the 
ground. 

Under  the  land  reform  program,  the  party 
cadres  were  compelled  by  edict  to  find  no 
less  than  16  landlords  In  pa^h  vlll::ge  to  be 
hauled  before  people's  courts,  tortured,  and 
executed,  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  landloj-ds  had  fled  to  South  Viet- 
nam prior  to  the  Communist  takeover. 

As  for  the  economic  Well-being  of  the 
people,  under  Ho  Chi  Minh's  control  the 
shops  are  bare  of  consumer  goods,  prices  are 
out  of  reach,  production  has  steadily  de- 
clined While  taxes  have  climbed.  Stringent 
tax  exactions  combined  with  state  collection 
of  crops  have  dampened  the  incentive  and 
Initiative  of  the  population. 

The  cultural  "richness"  of  the  new  inde- 
pendence extends  to  massive  portraits  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh  plastered  on  every  wall  and  to  the 
constant  drone  of  Communist  hatred  and 
platitude  blared  from  state-owned  loud- 
speakers. 

As  a  result  of  this  tyranny,  a  wave  of  sui- 
cides has  swept  North  ViCTiiam.  Recently 
the  suppressed  hostility  of  the  people  has 
exploded  In  widespread  uprising,  which  were 
put  down  by  force.  At  the  .<;ame  time,  to  pro- 
tect himself,  Ho  Chi  Minh  shifted  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  genocide  o'  the  prst  3 
years  to  the  party  cadres.  At  h.s  Instlgavion, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  cynically  ordered 
that  "all  persons  executed  in  the  land  reform 
a  a  result  of  wrong  Judgment  will  be  re- 
habilitated." Following  the  example  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  In  China,  Ho  then  proclaimed  free- 
dom to  criticize  the  govermnent.  A  new 
magazine,  the  Nhan  Van,  in  foiu-  issues  pub- 
lished a  documentary  record  of  misery  and 
suffering  under  corrmiunism.  The  fifth  is- 
sue did  not  appear,  howe\er,  as  the  iron 
hand  of  the  regime  again  descended. 

Whether  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  originally  a 
nationalist  who  became  a  victim  of  Com- 
munist teachings  and  techniques  is  now  pa- 
thetically unimportant.  The  factual  record 
is  that  Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  the  name  of  inde- 
pendence, has  foisted  upon  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  a  typical  Communist  regime 
that  has  crushed  all  hopes  for  freedom  and 
has  made  the  country  subservient  to  the 
dictates  of  Moscow  as  well  as  of  Peiping. 


GRONOUSKI  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO 
POLAND 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  grave  doubts  over  any  practical 
value  in  the  Presidential  action  kicking 
Postmaster  General  Gronouski  down- 
stairs to  a  position  as  Ambassador  to 
Poland. 

Despite  his  complete  lack  of  knowledge 
in  postal  affairs  prior  to  taking  ofBce  as 
Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Gronouski  was 
certainly  active  and  progressive,  al- 
though not  completely  effective.  In- 
terestingly enough,  he  carries  the  same 
basic  lack  of  knowledge  to  his  new 
assignment. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  House  that 
Ambassador  Designate  Gronouski  is  a 
complete  novice  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
until  he  became  Postmaster  General  did 
not  speak  the  Polish  language  at  all  and 
has  since  acquired  only  a  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  that  tongue. 

Mr.  Gronouski  made  some  effort  to  es- 
tablish acquaintances  in  the  Polish- 
American  community  for  domestic  po- 
litical purposes,  which  hardly  qualifies 
him  for  his  assignment  in  Warsaw. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Gronouski  as  Post- 
master General  evidently  stems  from  the 
desire  of  the  President  to  make  maximum 
use  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
political  purposes. 

It  is  obvious  that  President  Johnson 
wanted  a  completely  politically  moti- 
vated Postmaster  General  and  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  iHwiipulate  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  ifi"  a  political  fashion 
that  will  make  Jim  Farley  look  like  an 
amateur. 

Could  it  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Gronouski  was  too  intent  on  ti-ying  to 
improve  the  Post  OfBce  Department  and 
not  alert  enough  to  political  maneuvers? 
What  we  need  rather  than  this  empty 
gesture  of  appointing  a  prominent 
Polish-American  as  Ambassador  to  War- 
say  is  a  policy  based  on  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  people  of  Poland,  not  a 
policy  based  on  coexistence  with  their 
Soviet-supported  regime.  Before  we  ex- 
tend any  further  benefits  to  the  Polish 
Communist  government,  we  should  insist 
on  restoration  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion to  the  people  of  Poland. 

However,  there  is  one  practical  aspect 
to  the  appointment  of  the  former  Post- 
master General  as  Ambassador  to  Po- 
land. The  Polish  Communist  regime  has 
long  practiced  censorship  of  and  inter- 
ference with  legitimate  mail.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Gronouski  can  use  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  postal  matters  to  urge 
Polish  Communist  authorities  to  respect 
the  privacy  of  mail. 


OUR  NATION'S  DISTRIBUTION 
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Mr.   MORTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Kansas  fMr.  SkubitzI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  providp  that 
exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
or  a  monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolize. 

Our  Nation's  distribution  system  has 
done  an  admirable  job  servicing  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  One  of  the  basic 
reasons  underlying  its  success  is  the 
franchise  system.  Under  this  system  a 
distributor,  having  a  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  named  product  strives  to  in- 
crease its  sales.  For  some  reason,  this 
system  has  been  subjected  to  questioning 
and  suspicion  by  certain  governmental 
agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  dispel  the  confusion  that  has 
resulted  through  the  unwarranted  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  certain  governmental 
agencies,  and  reassure  the  business  com- 
munity that  the  franchise  system  of  dis- 
tribution is  a  lawful,  essential  channel  of 
marketing. 


THE    TRUTH    ABOUT    THE    NORTH 
PACIFIC  SALMON  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council,  Inc.,  has  re- 
cently put  out  a  little  propaganda  sheet 
titled  with  the  question,  "Sanctions  for 
Salmon?"  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pamphlet 
uses  fine  shades  of  meaning  and  changes 
the  grounds  of  argument  to  a  degree  that 
many  of  the  points  in  it  must  be  cor- 
rected. The  question  is,  of  course, 
"Should  the  American  people  institute 
any  economic  sanctions  against  a  coun- 
try that  disregards  conservation  princi- 
ples in  harvesting  our  Bristol  Bay  sal- 
mon?" To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Japan.  Another  way  to  put  it 
is,  "Should  we  pass  a  bill  such  as  5. 
1734,  which  at  one  time  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, or  a  similar  bill  such  as  the  one  I 
introduced,  H.R.  7269,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  invoke  tariff 
sanctions?" 

I  have  many  disagreements  with  the 
council  and  this  pamphlet. 

It  claims,  first  of  all,  that  we  should 
not  make  any  issue  of  the  conservation 
of  Bristol  Bay  salmon  because  this  would 
jeopardize  our  relations,  both  economic 
and  political,  with  our  good  ally  Japan. 

Nevil  Chamberlain  at  one  time  ex- 
cused his  sacrifice  of  much  of  Europe  to 
Hitler  by  telling  the  world  that  the  Ger- 
mans indeed  had  a  claim  to  the  disputed 
lands  and  that  this  little  sacrifice  wou'd 
maintain  the  whole  picture  of  German- 
English  relations.  He  was  brutally  prov- 
en wrong.  The  democracies  found  that 
it  is  better  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
minorities  dependent  on  our  good  faith. 
In  the  present  case  those  entrusted  to  our 
care  are  the  American  fishermen. 
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uation,  in  many  cases  with 
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Our  Government  has 
protection  to  American 
instead  has  given 
competition.    He  should  no 
rights  of  a  minority  for  the 
picture.    The  Japanese 
this  excuse  to  ravage  the 
salmon  runs  and  to  ignore 
ciples  of  conservation  in 
getting  tired  of  Japan  and 
tries  using  the  big  picture 
all  dealings  with  us  in  ordei 
cessions.     Foreign  aid  is 
ample.    Japan's  dealings 
designed  to  frighten  us  by 
tion  to  the  big  picture, 
this  approach  in  order  to 
to  American  cities. 

When  will  we  wake  up? 
ture  is  composed  of  small 
here  where  the  controversies 
must  not  lose  these 
cially  when  we  know  that 
right.    The  big  picture  shoi^ld 
from  both  sides  of  the 
Japanese  should  be  aware 
sequences  of  their  actions, 
to  think  that  the  Americar 
have  something  to  lose  fnjm 
troversy.    My  bill,  or  a  sim 
would  allow  us  to  dispel 
impression.    It  would  serve 
the  United  States  will  stand 
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part  of.  friendship. 

A  second  misunderstandiijg 
correction  is  the  trade 
that  the  treaty  of  1953, 
United  States.  Canada, 
vides   equally  that  part  o 
where  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon 
salmon  intermingle. 

The  treaty  states  at  the 
article  rv  that: 

In  making  Its  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  guided  by  the  spirit  and  In- 
tent of  the  convention  and  ay  considera- 
tions below  mentioned. 
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serve  this  purpose?"    The  answer  is  no, 
it  does  not. 

Presently -^hen  the  Japanese  obey  the 
treaty  they  fish  right  up  to  the  line.  They 
catch  mostly  Asian  salmon  until  they  get 
to  about  175  degrees  east  longitude  and 
from  then  on  to  the  abstention  line  at 
175  degrees  west  longitude  the  catch  con- 
sits  of  mostly  Bristol  Bay  reds.  The 
United  States-Japan  Trade  Council 
claims  that  this  is  also  true  in  reverse. 
In  other  words,  a  large  number  of  Asian 
salmon  cross  over  the  line  to  our  side. 
Here  is  where  the  council  distorts  the 
truth. 

The  fact  Is  that  American  fishermen 
are  not  allowed  to  fish  beyond  our  3- 
mile  limit.  In  other  words,  v/e  have 
never  caught  any  Asian  salmon.  Since 
the  Japanese  account  for  a  large  part  of 
the  total  harvest  of  Bristol  Bay  salmon 
each  year,  about  30  percent,  the  present 
abstention  line  does  not  divide  the  stock 
equally.  The  Japanese  can  catch  Asian 
salmon  as  well  as  American  salmon  while 
we  cannot  catch  Asian  salmon.  To  move 
the  abstention  line  10  degrees  west  would 
merely  force  the  Japanese  to  catch  their 
fair  share.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intent 
and  the  letter  of  the  1953  treaty  compels 
us  to  move  the  line  west  and  since  the 
Japanese  do  not  want  to  cooperate,  we 
must  force  them  to  do  so  by  other  means. 
Economic  sanctions  may  be  the  only  way. 
Another  claim  the  council  makes  in 
their  publication  is  that  the  Japanese 
catch  of  Bristol  Bay  salmon  has  had  no 
detrimental  effects  on  our  consei-vation 
efforts  nor  on  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can fisherman. 

That  their  catch  does  not  harm  the 
American  fisherman  is  obviously  false. 
Bristol  Bay  has  three  times  been  declared 
an  economic  disaster  area.  Each  of  these 
times  was  after  a  year  of  low  yield  of  red 
salmon.  In  each  off  these  years  the 
amount  of  fish  the  Japanese  took  was 
enough  so  that  If  our  fishermen  could 
have  taken  them,  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  of  subsidizing  the  area  with 
Federal  funds.  The  Japanese  have  three 
times  created  a  disaster  area.  To  claim 
that  they  have  had  no  detrimental  effects 
on  American  fishermen  is  false. 

That  the  Japanese  do  not  follow  sound 
conservation  principles  is  a  matter  of 
record  and  is  agreed  to  by  scientists  of 
all  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  not  by  Japan.  They  can  be  accused 
of  this  because  of  many  facts.  I  know 
that  the  Japanese  use  gill  nets,  which 
trap  and  kill  salmon  of  all  sizes,  including 
immature  salmon,  and  that  if  they  re- 
frained from  this,  then  the  average 
weight  would  be  higher  and,  therefore, 
would  approach  maximum  yield.  Their 
practice  is  unsound  conservation.  I 
have  been  told  that  about  30  percent  of 
the  salmon  killed  an  Japanese  gill  nets 
are  never  used,  because  they  fall  off  the 
nets.  This  is  imsound  conservation.  I 
know  that  the  Japanese  start  netting  fish 
at  least  a  month  prematurely  in  order  to 
catch  as  much  of  the  run  as  they  can.  As 
a  1 -month  wait  would  jncrease  the  size 
of  the  salmon  by  20  pefijent,  this,  too,  is 
unsound  conservation.  The  Japanese 
cannot  control  from  which  streams  their 
catches  come.  And  since  some  streams 
require  a  greater  percentage  of  fish  in 
order  to  properly  reseed  the  stream,  I 


can  only  conclude  that  this  Is  also  un- 
sound conservation.  I  also  know  that 
our  scientists  are  finding  it  impossible 
to  plan  any  programs  of  conservation, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pre- 
dict the  extent  of  Japan's  ravaging  in 
any  given  year.  This  Is  imsound  con- 
servation. The  cry  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  Tiade  Council  that  Japan  docs 
not  hurt  our  conservation  efforts  is 
ludicrous. 

The  Trade  Council  claims  that  despite 
the  practices  of  the  Japanese,  there  still 
is  no  serious  effect  on  our  conservatioa 
efforts.  They  make  a  big  point  of  tiiis 
year's  huge  run  of  Bristol  Bay  salmon. 
But,  as  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  on 
August  18,  the  vast  majority  of  this  run 
originates  in  only  two  of  the  10  rivers 
that  produce  red  salmon.  This  fact  car- 
ries great  significance.  It  means  thrt 
80  percent  of  our  conservation  program 
has  been  inadequate.  That  Is,  8  out  cf 
10  rivers  did  not  produce  to  capacity,  or 
even  close  to  It.  This  is  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  effort  on  oiu-  part  but  be--> 
cause  of  destruction  on  the  part  of  thel" 
Japanese.  It  also  means  that  we  must 
be  extremely  careful  to  conserve  the  fish 
that  we  do  have  in  order  to  assure  even 
modest  runs  in  the  future.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  Pacific  Marine  Commis- 
sion called  for  a  stronger  position  in  our 
struggle  to  conserve  our  salmon.  Be- 
cause the  Japanese  are  continuing  to  de- 
stroy these  salmon,  the  prospect  for  fu- 
ture runs  of  any  size  are  very  bleak," 
Tnis  year's  large  production  of  BristJ*- 
Bay  reds  may  never  be  repeated. 

One  final  point  remains  to  be  cleared 
up.     The  council   states  that  we  have  " 
absolutely  no  rights  to  any  of  the  fish  of 
the  high  seas.     I  look  at  this  question 
in  three  different  yet  related  lights. 

First,  to  my  knowledge  there  has  never 
been  any  legal  proceedings  on  the  inter- 
national scale  which  definitely  extends 
freedom  of  the  seas  to  fishing  as  well  as 
to  navigation.  In  fact,  the  tendency  in 
recent  years  is  to  allow  countries  more 
rights  to  their  offshore  resources.  The 
new  international  sentiment  as  to  the 
rights  of  a  country  to  its  continental 
shelf  is  an  example  of  this  trend.  His- 
torically the  policy  of  freedom  of  the 
seas  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  fishing, 
merely  to  navigation. 

Secondly,  the  intent  of  the  fishing 
treaty  of  1953  was  that  a  nation  which 
produces  and  conserves  a  particular  fish 
is  entitled  to  protection  and  should  bene- 
fit from  Its  efforts.  The  argument  be- 
hind this  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Lastly,  we  can  let  logic  be  our  gixide. 

The  red  salmon  was  a  neglected  re- 
source until  the  hardy  and  E>atient 
American  fisherman's  effort  to  put  it  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis  was  successful. 
The  Bristol  Bay  run  this  year  is  a  monu- 
ment to  their  efforts.  The  Bristol  Bay 
reds  are  produced  in  and  return  to 
American  rivers.  We  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  terms  of  materials  and 
studies  in  order  to  allow  these  fish  to 
thrive.  American  fishermen  have  vol- 
untarily abstained,  have  sacrificed.  In  or- 
der to  insure  continued  production.  The 
Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  is  entirely  an 
American  resource  and  investment.   The 
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problem  today  is  even  more  acute  than 
it  was  in  1937  when  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  gave  the  following  message 
to  Japan : 

Large  bodies  of  American  citizens  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  salmon  runs  of  Bristol 
D.iy  and  elsewhere  in  Alaskan  waters  are  an 
.American  resource;  that  the  salmon  fisheries 
relate  to  and  are  linked  with  the  American 
Continent,  particularly  the  northwest  area; 
and  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  sal- 
jnon  industry  is  in  fact  a  part  of  tlie  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast. 
The  fact  that  salmon  taken  from  waters  off 
the  Alaskan  coast  are  spawned  and  hatched 
In  American  inland  waters,  adds  further  to 
the  conviction  that  there  is  in  these  re- 
sources a  special  and  unmistakable  American 
interest. 

It  must  be  taken  as  a  sound  principle  of 
Justice  that  an  industry  such  as  described 
which  has  been  built  up  by  the  nationals  of 
one  country  cannot  in  fairness  be  left  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  nationals  of  other  countries. 
The  American  Government  believes  that  the 
right  or  obligation  to  protect  the  Alaskan 
salmon  fisheries  is  not  only  overwhelmingly 
sustained  by  conditions  of  their  development 
and  perpetuation  but  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  regarded  as  Important  in  the 
comity  of  the  nations  concerned. 

This  logic  should  convince  anyone  that 
these  fish  belong  to  Americans. 

All  laws  should  be  based  on  fair  and 
equal  treatment  to  all  parties.  This  is  or 
should  be  true  for  international  law  as 
well  as  domestic  law.  It  is  fair  that  only 
Americans  should  be  allowed  to  harvest 
the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  and  a  revision 
of  the  1953  treaty  to  establish  an  absten- 
tion line  10°  west  of  the  present  one 
would  more  fairly  protect  U.S.  stocks  of 
red  salmon.  If  the  Japanese  refuse  to 
listen  to  reason,  as  they  have  done  of  late, 
then  there  is  certainly  justification  for 
measures  such  as  economic  sangtions. 

And  speaking  of  economic^anctions, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Magnuson  and  I 
have  introduced  identical  legislation  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  impose  an  increase  in  duty  of  up 
to  50  percent  on  any  fishery  product  of  a 
nation  whose  fishing  operations  diminish 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Pacific  Northwest 
salmon  conservation  efforts.  This  legis- 
lation passed  the  Senate  and  on  the 
House  side  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
promised  a  hearing  as  soon  as  his  com- 
mittee schedule  will  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reason  and  justice  are  on 
our  side  and  while  I  would  hope  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  will  not  have  to  be  im- 
posed, I  do  think  that  authorizing  legisla- 
tion as  contained  in  my  bill,  H.R.  7269,  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  conservation  of 
Pacific  salmon  of  American  origin  in  con- 
trast to  the  propaganda  claims  of  organi- 
zations such  as  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Council,  Inc. 

Meanwhile,  I  trust  that  my  remarks  to- 
day will  correct  the  record  and  set  forth 
the  truth  about  the  North  Pacific  salmon 
industry. 

UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN  TARIFF 
AGREEMENT  ON  ORIGINAL  EQUIP- 
MENT AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  O'HaraI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
Impact  of  the  proposed  United  States- 
Canadian  tariff  agreement  on  original 
equipment  automotive  parts.  This 
agreement  has  been  billed  as  a  step  to- 
ward free  trade  in  automobiles  and  auto- 
motive equipment.  If  it  were,  I  could  give 
it  my  wholehearted  support.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not.  -^ 

While  the  agreement  does  indeed  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  tariffs  on  auto- 
mobiles and  original  equipment  automo- 
tive parts  moving  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  does  so  only  on  condition  that 
Canadian  automotive  production  is 
maintained  at  at  least  1964  volume  and 
that  in  any  year  the  dollar  value  of  auto- 
motive production  taking  place  in  Can- 
ada must  be  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  dollar  value  of  automotive  sales  in 
Canada. 

In  other  words,  the  removal  of  tariffs 
is  conditioned  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  levels  of  Canadian  auto  production 
and  a  guaranteed  share  of  Canadian 
market  growth.  If  in  any  year,  Cana- 
dian auto  production  falls  below  a  value 
obtained  by  adding  together  1964  Cana- 
dian production  and  60  percent  of  any  in- 
crease in  Canadian  auto  sales  over  1964 
sales,  the  agieement  is  automatically 
cancelled  and  tariffs  restored. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  provision 
for  cancellation  if  production  within  the 
United  States  auto  industry  declines  be- 
low 1964  levels,  or  if  Canada  wins  an 
increased  share  in  the  United  States  auto 
market. 

In  addition  to  these  restrictions  on  the 
free  movement  of  automobiles  and  parts, 
the  Canadians,  as  a  precondition  to  en- 
tering into  the  agreement  at  all.  insisted 
upon  and  obtained  pledges  from  the 
automotive  industry  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  1968  model  year,  they  would  increase 
their  Canadian  auto  production  by  $241 
million  over  and  above  the  levels  of  Ca- 
nadian production  to  which  they  would 
be  committed  by  the  agreement.  Their 
commitment  is  in  addition  to  any  in- 
creased Canadian  production  arising 
from  Canada's  guaranteed  share  of 
growth  in  the  Canadian  automobile  mar- 
ket. This  $241  million  of  production  in 
addition  to  growth  can  only  come 
from  production  growth  which  otherwise 
would  have  occurred  in  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry. 

To  understand  how  this  agreement  was 
entered  into  and  the  considerations  that 
brought  it  about,  is  helpful  to  briefly  re- 
view the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  auto  industry. 

The  essential  fact  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  when  considering  this  agreement 
and  the  events  that  preceded  it  is  that 
90  percent  of  all  Canadian  auto  produc- 
tion is  accounted  for  by  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  auto  big 
three,  General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrys- 
ler. Hence,  pressure  applied  upon  a 
Canadian  auto  producer  is  pressure  ap- 
plied on  the  United  States  parent;  and 
benefit  conferred  upon  a  Canadian  auto 
producer  are  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  pai'ent.  When  consider- 
ing their  position  on  United  States-Ca- 
nadian trade  arrangements  United 
States  auto  manufacturers  are  properly 


concerned  primarily  with  maximizing 
profits.  It  matters  little  whether  such 
profits  are  earned  directly  by  United 
States  auto  manufacturers  or  by  their 
Canadian  subsidiaries. 

In  1962,  the  Canadian  Government, 
concerned  about  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade  in  automotive  products,  determined 
to  increase  its  share  of  North  American 
auto  production.  It  reasoned  that  it  was 
entitled  to  do  so  inasmuch  as  Canadian 
auto  production  was  only  abojit  4  percent 
of  total  North  American  production  while 
Canadian  auto  sales  accounted  for  about 
7  percent  of  total  North  American  sales. 

Several  schemes  were  considered  and 
finally  the  Canadian  Government  agreed 
upon  and  put  into  e.ffect  the  so-called 
duty  remission  plan,  under  the  terms  of 
which  United  States-Canadian  auto  pro- 
ducers would  be  forgiven  the  duties  on 
parts  they  shipped  into  Canada  for  their 
Canadian  operations  to  the  extent  that 
they  imported  an  equal  dollar  value  of 
automotive  parts  from  Canada  for  their 
United  States  operations.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Canadian  tariff  on  many  auto  parts 
amounts  to  25  percent  of  value,  it  often 
became  economical  for  United  States 
manufacturers  to  pay  up  to  $100  for  parts 
procured  from  Canadian  sources  that 
would  have  cost  $75  if  procured  from 
United  States  sources.  Extra  costs  in- 
curred by  parent  companies  in  such  pur- 
chases would  be  more  than  offset  by  re- 
duced costs  to  Canadian  subsidiaries. 

Under  the  duty  remission  plan  the 
Canadian  objective  of  increased  auto- 
motive production  was  being  realized  and 
there  was  a  significant  increase  in  Ca- 
nadian production  and  Canadian  exports 
of  automotive  parts  to  the  United  States. 

However,  certain  United  States  auto 
parts  manufacturers  claimed  injury  un- 
der the  duty  remission  plan  and  filed  a 
petition  with  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms asserting  that  the  Canadian  plan 
constituted  a  bounty  or  grant  on  auto- 
motive exports  and  asked  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of.  1930  be  invoked  to  impose  a  counter- 
vailing duty  of  25  percent  on  automotive 
imports  from  Canada.  Such  action 
would,  of  course,  have  made  the  duty  re- 
mission a  nullity  and  led  to  its  termina- 
tion. 

U.S.  auto  manufacturers,  however, 
were  apprehensive.  The  duty  remission 
plan,  while  it  caused  them  some  incon- 
venience, was  not  economically  harmful 
to  them.  They  feared  that  if  the  duty  re- 
mission were  offset  by  a  countervailing 
duty  imposed  under  section  303.  Canada 
would  adopt  alternative  methods  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  increased  auto  produc- 
tion and  employment  that  would  have 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  U.S.  auto 
manufacturers. 

Our  State  Department,  in  consultation 
with  the  auto  manufacturers  and  certain 
auto  parts  producers,  undertook  negotia- 
tions with  the  Canadian  Government  in 
an  attempt  to  resolve  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  duty  remission  plan  and  the 
countervailing  duty  petition  and  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  U.S.  auto  manufacturers.  The 
agreement  arrived  at,  which  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  for  its  approval  tomorrow, 
was  the  result  of  those  negotiations. 
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The  agreement  and  the 
that  preceded  it  have  the 
ing  auto  production  for  a  grofong 
American  market  in  Canada 
have  taken  place  in  the  United 
had  the  historical  pattern  of 
duction  for  the  North  Amer: 
been  followed. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of 
ment  which  will  shortly  be  bef or 
approval  are  first,  that  it^epr 
a  small  share  of  total  North 
production  which  will  hardly 
and,  second,  that  had  it  not 
tiated  Canada  might  have  chojien 
Its   objective    through 
woi-se  from  our  point  of  view 

It  is  true  that  this  shift  of 
to  Canada,  which  will  occur 
agreement  and  under  the  letters 
mitment  to  the  Canadian 
from  the  auto  manufacturers , 
resent  a  small  share  of  total  Ncjrth 
lean  production.     Canadian 
now  stands  at  4  percent  of 
American   total.     It   is  estirrlated 
after  the  agreement  and  th  i 
ments  of  the  manufacturers 
fully  implemented,  the  Canadian 
of  the  North  American  auto 
will  be  between  4  and  5  percent 
total. 

It    was    suggested    in    the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  10 
this  arrangement  will  mean 
jobs  in  the  Canadian  automofcile 
try,  many  of  them  jobs  that  wc  uld 
wise  have  been  created  in  the 
industry.    The  agreement, 
probably  not  result  in  any 
e.xisting  jobs  in  the  U.S 
dustry.    Growth  in  the  North 
automotive  market   during 
years  will  likely  make  it  possible 
additional   jobs   in   Canada 
net   reduction   in   automotiv 
ment  in  the  United  States, 
nevertheless,    be    that   many 
available  in  the  automobile 
the  United  States  for  new 
the  labor  market  and  others 
have  found  employment  in 
try  had  the  agreement  not  beei  i 

The  agreement  contains  a 
for  a  comprehensive  review 
than      January      1,      1968. 
cancellation     by     either 
12    months'    written    notice 
ter    of    commitment    from 
manufacturers  to   the 
errunent    in  .which  the 
agreed  to  increase 'Canadian 
by  $241  million  in  addition 
calls  for  further  discussions  by] 
ufacturers  and  the  Government 
the  end  of  the  1968  model 
clear  that  the  promise  to 
dian  auto  production  by  $241 
addition  to  growth  represents 
mum  expansion  of  the 
dxistry  that  could  be  attained 
time  allotted.    It  seems  reasonable 
sume  that  when  Canada  has 
goals  set  forth  In  the  letters  o: 
ment,  it  will  insist  upo^urthe 
ments  providing  for  additional 
in  Canadian  auto  production, 
nomic  imperatives  facing  the 
will  be  just  as  persuasive 
are  now  and  Canada  can  be 
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be  in  the  same  position  of  advantage 
then  as  it  was  in  the  negotiations  leading 
to  this  agreement.  The  United  States 
and  United  States-Canadian  auto  manu- 
facturers may  again  be  faced  with  a 
choice  of  making  additional  commit- 
ments with  respect  to  Canadian  produc- 
tion or  risking  cancellation  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  pursuit  of  Canadian  ob- 
jectives brother  means. 

It,  therefore,  cannot  be  assumed  that 
present  arrangements  represent  a  final 
statement  of  Canadian  automotive  aspi- 
rations. The  auto  manufacturers  might 
also  find  a  future  commitment  of  this 
nature  easier  to  give.  Ihe  principal  rea- 
son for  hifeher  Canadian  production  costs 
has  been  the  relatively  shorter  produc- 
tion runs  of  the  Canadian  industry.  Un- 
der the  rationalization  of  the  industry 
envisioned  in  the  agreement,  economies 
of  scale  will  be  attained  in  Canada  and 
lower  Canadian  auto  wage  rates,  which 
average  70  cents  per  hour  less  than 
U.S.  rates,  may  make  Canadian  produc- 
tion of  parts  and  vehicles  for  the  U.S. 
market  economically  advantageous  to 
the  manufacturers. 

Supporters  of  the  agreement  contend 
that  if  the  agreement  had  not  been  ar- 
rived at,  Canada  could  have  attained  its 
objectives  by  increasing  its  Canadian 
content  requirements  with  respect  to  au- 
tomobiles sold  in  Canada  or  that  it  could 
have  made  similar  arrangements  with 
European  producers. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  have,  unfortunately,  re- 
stricted the  importation  of  U.S.  automo- 
tive products  by  extremely  high  content 
requirements,  I  cannot  believe  that  Can- 
ada was  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Those 
nations  that  have  followed  this  course 
are  those  in  which  no  signficant  broad- 
based  market  for  automobiles  existed, 
and  in  which  consimier  resistance  to  the 
increased  automobile  sales  prices  has  not 
been  a  significant  factor.  Canada  is  In 
a  diflerenent  situation.  Increasing  its 
Canadian  content  requirements  on  auto- 
mobiles sold  in  the  Canadian  market 
would  bring  about  very  substantial  auto 
price  increases  and  widespread  consum- 
er reaction.  I  cannot  believe  that  such 
a  step  is  politically  feasible  for  the 
Canadian  Government. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  the  Canadian 
objective  would  have  been  served  by  at- 
tempts to  attract  European  producers 
through  similar  arrangements.  British 
producers  already  enjoy  preferential 
treatment  in  the  Canadian  auto  market. 
Sales  of  European  type  automobiles  ir> 
Canada  have  remained  relatively  low  in 
comparison  with  sales  of  North  Amer- 
ican type  automobiles.  The  answer  is 
that  Canadian  consumer  sharec  the  pref- 
erences of  United  Spates  consimiers  for 
the  North  American  type  models. 

In  short,  the  options  that  may  have 
been  available  to  Brazil  or  Mexico  to  re- 
strict importation  of  United  States  au- 
tomotive products  would  not  have  been 
appropriate  to  the  Canadian  situation 
and  the  Canadian  Government  would 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  find  alterna- 
tive methods  to  achieve  its  objective  of 
increased  auto  production  and  employ- 
ment. 

Finally,  it  has  been  freely  admitted 
that  the  United  States-Canadian  Au- 


tomotive Trade  Agreement  is  a  clear 
violation  of  this  Nation's  GATT  obliga- 
tions and  that  it  will,  unless  waivers  are 
obtained  from  other  GATT  parties,  sub- 
ject us  to  retaliation.  It  is  a  violation  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  whcli 
has  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  trade 
policy  since  the  enc"  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  understand  the 
considerations  that  led  to  the  ne  Totialin 
of  this  agreement.  We  certainly  have  an 
interest  in  maintaining  good  relation.s 
with  Canada.  That  nation  is  a  value  J 
frend  and  trusted  ally.  I  can  also  un- 
derstand the  desire  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  promote  the  growth  of 
its  automobile  industry.  But  these  con- 
siderations do  not  justify  acquiescene  in 
an  arrangement  deoigued  to  assist  Can- 
ada in  attaining  its  objective^  in  viola- 
tion of  our  international  commitments 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  future  growth 
of  the  auto  industry  within  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  if  a  firm  position  had 
been  established  and  resolute  action  had 
been  taken  this  potential  danger  to  our 
automotive  industry  could  have  been 
avoided  and  our  international  oblijja- 
tions  honored. 

While  it  is  not  entirely  clear,  as  a  leaal 
question,  I  believe  that  a  compensatory 
duty  could  and  should  have  been  imposed 
under  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  and 
that  such  action  would  have  nullified  the 
duty  remission  plan.  I  believe  further 
that  feasible  alternative  courses  were  not 
available  to  the  Canadian  Guvemment. 

If,  nevertheless,  Canada  had  then 
chosen  to  violate  her  agreements  with  us 
and  her  obligations  under  GAIT,  we 
would  have  been  entitled  to  take  retalia- 
tory steps  and  would  have  been  in  a 
rather  good  position  to  do  so.  The  im- 
position of  higher  tariffs  or  entry  restric- 
tions on  Canadian  lumber  and  wood 
products,  for  instance,  might  have  soon 
convinced  Canada  of  the  futility  of  her 
chosen  course  of  action.  Other  examples 
can  also  be  found. 

However,  I  must  admit  that  if  this 
agreement  were  to  be  rejected  by  the 
Congress  we  probably  would  not  be  in  as 
good  a  position  to  pursue  our  interests  as 
we  would  have  been  had  we  adopted  a 
more  resolute  position  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

I  could  even  now  be  persuaded  to  sup- 
port tills  agreement  if  I  thought  that  re- 
duced costs  arising  from  the  agreement 
wolild  be  passed  on  to  consumers  en- 
hancing demand  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  the  Canadian  auto  market. 
If  significant  price  reductions  are  made 
the  commitment  of  the  auto  manufac- 
turers to  increase  Canadian  production 
by  $241  million  in  addition  to  growth  in 
the  Canadian  market  might  possibly  be 
offset  by  Canadian  sales  substantially 
higher  than  those  anticipated  before  the 
negotiation  of  the  agreement.  But  such 
Is  not  the  case.  In  the  debate  in  the 
Canadian  Commons  on  May  10  of  this 
year,  referred  to  above,  the  Honorable 
C.  M.  Drury,  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  the 
United  States-Caioadian  Automotive 
Trade  Agreements,  stated  that  he  antici- 
pated no  reduction  in  the  price  of  Ca- 
nadian automobiles  in  spite  of  the  $50 
million  tariff  saving  to  be  realized  by 
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Canadian  manufacturers  and  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  rationalization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the  ne- 
gotiations that  led  to  the  agreement  and 
the  agreement  itself  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  I  admit 
that  they  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
United  States-Canadian  auto  manufac- 
turers and  that  the  special  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  of  section  301  of  the 
bUl  to  a  large  extent  protect  workers  now 
employed  in  the  industry. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  interests 
involved.  The  public  interest,  especially 
of  people  in  those  areas  in  which  the 
auto  industry  is  economically  important, 
has  not  been  adequately  recognized.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  intend  to  op- 
pose approval  of  the  United  States-Ca- 
nadian Automotive  Trade  Agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  further  informa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House,  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  analysis 
of  probable  economic  effect  of  this  agree- 
ment prepared  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  dated  April  23,  1965: 
Economic  Analysis  of  the  Agreement  and 
Collateral  Commitments 
The  agreement  concerning  automotive 
products  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  '  was  accompanied  by  important  col- 
lateral commitments  made  by  Canadian 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada.  On  January  15.  1965.  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Industry  described  the 
agreement  as  part  of  "a  new.  far-reaching 
program  for  the  Canadian  automotive  in- 
dustry." He  stated  that  the  two  main  fea- 
tures of  the  program  were :  ( 1 )  the  agreement 
itself,  which  was  to  be  signed  the  following 
day:  and  (2)  firm  assurances  of  Increased 
production  by  the  individual  Canadian 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers,  because  of 
the  cedent  importance  of  these  "firm  as- 
surances," an  analysis  of  them  is  essential  to 
a  meaningful  analysis  of  the  agreement. 

This  section  deals  with  the  obligations  of 
the  tJnited  States  and  Canada  under  the 
automotive  agreement  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  permit  analysis  of  the  economic 
effect  of  the  agreement  and  collateral  com- 
mitments. The  terms  of  the  agreement  are 
also  considered  in  the  third  major  section  of 
this  report — the  analysis  of  H.R.  6960. 

OBLIGATIONS  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  THE 
AGREEMENT 

Fundamentally,  the  automotive  agreement 
obllg.ites  the  United  States  to  accord  duty- 
free treatment  to  Imports  from  Canada  of 
motor  vehicles  and  of  parts  for  use  as  original 
equipment  in  the  manufacture  of  motor 
vehicles.  This  obligation  is  limited  in  vari- 
ous respects. 

Rrst.  duty-free  treatment  Is  not  to  apply 
to  a  number  of  special-purpose  motor 
vehicles;  these  would  include  electric  trolley 
buses,  three-wheeled  vehicles,  trailers  ac- 
companying truck  tractors,  and  motor  vehi- 
cles specially  constructed  and  equipped  to 
perform  special  services  or  functions  (such 
as,  but  not  limited  to.  fire  engines,  mobile 
cranes,  wreckers,  concrete  mixers,  and  mobile 
clinics,  and  chassis  for  the  foregoing) .«  Sec- 
ond, duty-free  treatment  is  not  to  apply  to 
replacement  parts,  but  only  to  parts  (fabri- 
cated components)  for  use  as  original  equip- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  the  identified 
motor  vehicles.    Trailers,  tires,  and  tubes  are 

'  The  text  of  the  agreement  is  set  forth  in 
appendix  C. 

'  The  "motor  vehicles  specially  constructed 
and  equipped  to  perform  special  services  c* 
nJDctions"  are  covered  by  item  692.15  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
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.  'specifically  excluded.  Third,  the  products 
of  Canada  will  have  to  meet  specified  con- 
tent requirements  In  order  to  qualify  for 
free  entry  Into  the  United  States.  These 
reqtarements  will  set  TnnTimiim  limits  on 
the  permitted  content  of  materials  produced 
in  third  countries;  I.e..  In  countries  other 
than  Canada  and  the  United  States.  For 
any  article,  the  measure  of  such  content  will 
be  the  percentage  that  the  aggregate  value 
of  such  imported  materials  contained  there- 
in "  is  to  the  appraised  customs  value  of  the 
article  on  entry  into  the  United  States.  The 
maximum  permitted  foreign  content  for  var- 
ious articles  wUl  be  as  follows: 

■Motor  vehicles :  Percent 

,     Until  January  1.  1968 60 

January  1,   1968,  and  after 60 

Chassis  and  parts 50 

Motor  vehicles  produced  in  Canada  by  the 
big  three,  American  Motors,  and  Studebaker 
would,  of  course,  qualify  for  free  entry  into 
the  United  States  luider  the  above  content 
provisions.  According  to  some  press  reports. 
Volvos  now  produced  in  Canada  would  also 
qualify,  as  perhaps  would  the  Peugeots  and 
Renaults  to  be  assembled  in  Canada  in  the 
near  future.  Any  foreign  motor  vehicle  pro- 
ducer considering  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  in  Canada  to  export  motor  vehicles 
duty-free  to  the  United  States  would  have 
to  weigh  the  effects,  among  other  factors,  of 
the  content  requirements  and  the  United 
States  import  duty.  If  the  United  States  Im- 
port duty  should  be  reduced  to  3'^  percent 
ad  valorem  on  passenger  cars  as  a  result  of 
the  current  negotiations  under  the  Kennedy 
round,  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  estab- 
lishing a  plant  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  cars  to  the  United  States  market 
would  appear  to  be  small. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  CANADA  UNDER  THE 
AGREEMENT 

The  automotive  agreement  would  obligate 
Canada  to  accord  <luty-free  treatment  to 
imports  of  United  States  motor  vehicles  and 
to  parts  of  United  States  manufactiore  when 
imported  for  use  as  original  equipment  In 
motor  vehicles  to  be  produced  in  Canada. 
The  Government  of  Canada  has  already  taken 
the  action  it  apparently  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  these  obligations.  On  Jan- 
uary 16,  1965,  It  Issued  two  arders-ln-councll,« 
both  to  take  effect  2  days  later.  One  order 
established  limited  duty-free  entry  of  mot(N: 
vehicles  and  original  equipment  parts  there- 
for; the  other  established  the  customs  regfu- 
latlons  pertinent  to  the  administration  of 
these  tariff  provisions.  The  Government  of 
Canada  announced  that  it  was  taking  this 
immediate  action  In  order  to  provide  con- 
tinuity with  "the  present  automotive  plan" 
(I.e..  the  1963  tariff  rebate  plan)  and  to 
enable  Canadian  producers  to  proceed  with 
expansion  plans.  The  Canadian  Parliament 
must  still  approve  the  agreement,  however, 
before  it  comes  definitely  Into  force. 

Like  the  United  States  obligations,  the  ob- 
ligations of  Canada  under  the  agreement  to 
accord  duty-free  entry  are  limited  In  various 
respects.  Canada  will  not  be  obliged  to  ac- 
oord  duty-free  entry  to  a  number  of  speclal- 
gurpose  motor  vehicles,  to  replacement  parts, 
or  to  tires  and  tubes. 

The  agreement  does  not  contain  specific 
content  requirements  that  VS.  motor  ve- 
hicles and  original  eqtilpment  parts  would 
have  to  meet  to  qualify  for  free  entry  into 
Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  It  does  restrict 
the  right  to  import  motor  vehicles  and  orig- 
inal equipment  parts  into  Canada  free  of 
duty  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles.  For  this  purpose,  the  types  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  covered  by  the  agreement  are 
divided  into  three  classes;  namely,  automo- 


=■  Canadian  port  of  entry,  exclusive  of  land- 
ing cost  and  Canadian  duty. 
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biles,   buses,   and  specified  commercial  ve- 
hicles.' 

In  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  duty-free 
entry  into  Canada  for  a  given  class  of  motor 
vehicles  and  original  equipment  parts  there- 
for, a  Canadian  producer  of  motor  vehicles 
of  that  class  must  meet  three  criteria  set 
forth  in  annex  A  of  the  agreement: 

1.  The  Canadian  concern  must  have  pro- 
duced motor  vehicles  of  that  class  in  each 
quarter  of  the  base  year  (i.e.,  the  1964  model 
year,'  August  1963^uly  1964);  and  In  any 
subsequent  model  year — 

2.  The  ratio  of  the  net  sales  value  •  of  the 
vehicles  of  that  class  produced  by  It  to  the 
net  sales  value  of  all  vehicles  of  that  class 
sold  by  it  for  consumption  In  Canada  must 
be  at  least  equal  to  its  corresponding  ratio 
for  the  base  year  (but  no  less  than  75  to 
100);  and 

3.  The  "Canadian  value  added"  »  of  the  ve- 
hicles of  that  class  produced  by  it  must  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  Canadian  value  added 
of  Its  output  of  such  vehicles  in  the  base 
year. 

A  more  extensive  analysis  of  the  probable 
effect  of  these  provisions  will  be  given  in  a 
later  section;  however,  four  brief  comments 
may  be  helpful  here. 

1.  The  criteria  would  limit  duty-free  entry 
rights  to  presently  established  manufactur- 
ers of  motor  vehicles  in  Canada.  The  Ca- 
nadian Government  has  reserved  some  rights 
to  designate  "nonqualified"  producers  as 
having  rights  to  duty-free  entry  (annex  A,  3) . 

2.  The  criteria  would  require  a  producer  to 
manufacture  vehicles  of  a  given  class  to 
qualify  for  free  entry  of  motor  vehicles  of 
that  class  and  original  equipment  parts 
therefor;  another  provision,  however,  will  ap- 
parently permit  the  Canadian  Government 
to  designate  a  manufactxirer  of  vehicles  of 
one  class  to  be  entitled  to  Import  vehicles 
of  another  class  and  original  equipment 
parts  therefor    (annex  A,  3). 

3.  For  each  of  the  big  three  producers  in 
Canada,  the  base-year  ratio  of  the  net  sales 
value  of  their  automobile  production  to  that 
of  their  sales  for  consumption  In  Canada 
probably  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  95  to  100. 

4.  The  Canadian  value  added  of  the  auto- 
motive production  by  each  of  the  big  three 
in  Canada  in  the  base  year  probably  was 
equivalent  to  about  60  percent  of  tlie  net 
sales  value  of  those  automobUes.  This  cir- 
cumstance resulted  from  the  Commonwealth 
content  provisions  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
schedule  which  required  that  alx>ut  this  per- 
centage of  Canadian  content  would  have  to 
be  maintained  by  each  to  permit  free  entry 
of  certain  motor  vehicle  parte  under  the 
Canadian  tariff. 

COLLATERAL  COMMITMENTS  BY  CANADIAK 
MOTOR  VXHICLB  MANXTTACTUXESS  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 

As  noted  earlier,  both  United  States  and 
Canadian  Government  officials  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  automotive  agreement  was  ac- 
companied by  a  series  of  collateral  commit- 
ments made  by  the  Individual  Canadian 
motor    vehicle    producers    to   the   Canadian 


'  Motor  trucks,  motor  truck  chassis,  ambu- 
lances or  chassis  therefor,  and  hearses  or 
chassis  therefor. 

•For  convenience,  the  12-month  period 
from  Aug.  1  of  one  year  through  July  81 
of  the  subsequent  year  will  be  referred  to 
herein  as  a  "model  year,"  and  the  year  given 
will  be  the  year  in  whl<*  the  model  year 
terminates. 

'The  term  "net  sales  value"  is  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  mantifacturer's  seU- 
Ing  {Mice. 

"The  term  "Canadian  value  added"  Is  In- 
tended to  measure  the  value  of  Canadian 
materials,  servlcea,  labor,  and  capital  in  any 
article.  It  Is  about  equivalent  to  the  manu- 
facturer's selling  price  lees  the  cost  oi  im- 
ported materials  and  pcu-ts  contained  therein. 
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Government.    These 
been  variously  referred  to  as 
'assurances,"    "guarantees," 
Ings."     Their  terms  have  not 
He.     The  Tariff  Commission  h 
copies  of  them  nor  been 
tails    of    their    content.     Proiji 
nonofBcial  press  releases  and 
ments,  however.  It  is  possible 
general  character  of  such 

The  Canadian  motor  vehicle 
parently  have -each  made  two 
to  the  Canadian  Government 

1.  Each  producer  has  agree^ 
extent  Its  annual  sales  of 
Canada  Increase  above  those  ir 
it  will  Increase  the  Canadian 
Its  Canadian  production  by 
centage.      While   the    per^ 
Irom  class  to  class  of  motor 
Blbly  from  producer  to  produce|, 
averages  58  percent   for   all 
ducers.    Ron  W.  Todgham. 
8ler  Canada  Ltd..  has 
60  percent  for  his  company. 

2.  In  addition  to  any 
output  of  motor  vehicles  and 
by  the  above  commitment, 
agreed  to  increase  his  annual 
motor  vehicles  and  pa.Tts  { 
dian  value  added)  by  a  stated 
1968  model  year — the  ainountfc 
panics  aggregating  $241  millio  i 

Although  the  above 
to  Indicate  the  general 
lateral  commitments,  many 
thereto  are  not  known  to  the 
sion.    For  example,  the 
these  collateral  commitments 
of  all  Canadian  producers,   t< 
vehicles  and  original  equlpmei  t 
duty   under   the   agreement 
Would  a  Canadian  motor 
qualify  for  free-entry  rights 
ment  if  he  met  only  the 
by  the  agreement  and  failed  t( 
lateral  commitments?    Would 
Government,  in   that  event, 
quire  fulfillment  of  the 
ments  by  other  approaches? 
known  whether  every  Canadiar 
producer  has  made  collateral 

When  the  Canadian 
erally  Issued  Its  motor  vehicle 
tlons  In  mid-January,  it 
Canadian   companies  had 
time    for    free-entry    rights 
The  big  three,  American  Moto^ 
and  Kaiser  Jeep  were  among 
tlonal    Harvester   apparently 
later  date.    The  producers  of 
as  of  Renault  and  Peugeot, 
fled,  but  may  attempt  to  do  so. 
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For   purposes   of   economic 
United    States-Canadian   autoinotive 
ment  and  the  collateral  comm  itments 
by  the  Canadian  motor  vehlcli 
ers  must  be  considered 
in  the  absence  of  detailed  knowledge 
the   character   and   scope   of 
commitments,  any  analysis  ol 
economic  effect  of  the 
lateral  commitments  can  be 
general  terms.    This  circumsta 
prevail  even  If  the  terms  of 
commitments   were   now   available 
the  economic  issues  involved 
plex,  and  because  the  alternatives 
to  corporate  management  un<  er 
ment  apparently  leave  conside  able 
discretion.     Nevertheless,  somi 
regarding   the   probable 
the  agreement .  and  collateral 
can  be  made.      ' 

If  the  automotive  agreemen' 
lateral    commitments    are    car:  led 
nadian  production  of  automc  tl 
will  Increase  sharply  In  the 
years.    The  increased  output 
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tainly occur  In  both  the  assembly  of  vehi- 
cles and  the  production  of  parts.  By  the 
1968  model  year,  the  Canadian  share  of 
North  American  automotive  production  will 
have  grown  significantly  (though  It  will  still 
be  small),  and  the  United  States  share  will 
have  declined  commensurately.  Moreover, 
by  that  model  year,  Canadian  output — in 
terms  of  "Canadian  value  added" — will  prob- 
ably be  materially  larger  than  It  would  have 
been  as  a  result  of  the  preagreement  level 
of  Canadian  tariff  protection  alone.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  much 
larger  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  1963 
Canadian  tariff  rebate  plan  had  continued 
in  force. 

The  big  three  motor  vehicle  producers  must 
continue  to  produce  in  Canada  at  a  mlnl- 
mimi  about  the  same  number  of  automobiles 
as  they  sell  there  if  they  are  to  obtain  duty- 
free entry  rights  under  the  agreement.  Duty- 
free treatment  Is  to  be  accorded  a  motor 
vehicle  manufacturer  only  if  the  ratio  of 
the  net  sales  value  of  its  Canadian  produc- 
tion to  that  of  Its  Canadian  sales  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  any  model  year  is  at  least  equal 
that  of  the  base  year.  The  official  base-year 
ratios  for  Chrysler,  Ford,  and  General  Motors 
are  not  known,  but  most  observers  have 
judged  them  to  be  about  95  to  100.  Hence, 
to  the  extent  that  their  sales  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  Canada  Increase,  their  assembly 
of  motor  vehicles  will — at  the  minimum — 
have  to  increase  about  proportionately. 
Some  of  the  smaller  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers may  have  had  lesser  ratios  than 
95  to  100  in  the  base  year,  but  the  ratio  of 
their  output  to  sales  In  model  years  subse- 
quent to  the  base  ye^  must  equal  at  least 
75  to  100. 

The  Canadian  motor  vehicle  producers  ap- 
pear to  have  assiuned  three  obligations  re- 
garding the  Canadian  value  added  of  their 
output  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts.  The 
provisions  relating  to  these  obligations  have 
been  described  in  the  previous  section  of  this 
report.  Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the 
Canadian  motor  vehicle  producers  appear  to 
have  agreed  that  the  Canadian  value  added 
of  their  automotive  production  in  the  1968 
model  year  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  base 
year,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  their  Increased  sales  of 
motor  vehicles  In  Canada,  pltis  $241  million.' 

The  attainment  of  such  an  increase  in 
Canadian  value  added  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire a  major  expansion  of  Canadian  auto- 
motive production  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  commitment  to  expand  annual  Cana- 
dian production  by  t241  million  by  the  1968 
model  year  would  alone  require  an  increase 
of  about  a  third  over  output  in  1964.  Then, 
assuming  even  a  5-percent  annual  increase 
In  sales  of  motor  vehicles  in  Canada  by  the 
Canadian  producers,  they  would  be  obliged 
by  1968  to  Increase  the  Canadian  value  added 
of  their  annual  output  by  approximately  $150 
million."'  Taken  together,  the  two  commit- 
ments would  require  that  the  Canadian  con- 
tent of  the  automotive  output  by  the  Cana- 
dian motor  vehicle  producers  in  the  1968 
model  year  would  be  about  50  percent  larger 
than  In  the  base  year  ( 1964) . 

An  Increase  in  Canadian  automotive  pro- 
duction of  the  magnitude  set  forth  above 
would  result  in  Canada  having  an  Increased 
share,  and  the  United  States  a  decreased 
share,  of  North  American  automotive  pro- 
duction. In  recent  years,  Canadian  automo- 
tive output — Canadian  value  added — has  ac- 
counted for  about  4  percent  of  the  combined 
United  States-Canadian  production.  On  the 
basis  of  conservative  estimates  of  the  growth 
of  United  States  and  Canadian  automotive 
production  through  the  1968  model  year  and 
taking  account  of.  the  required  increase  in 


•E:qulvalent  to  $260  million  in  Canadian 
dollars. 

"Equivalent  to  $160  million  in  Canadian 
dollars. 


Canadian  output,  the  Canadian  value  added 
of  Canada's  production  would  account  for 
over  6  percent  of  the  value  of  North  Ameri- 
can automotive  production  in  the  1968  model 
year.  This  objective  of  the  agreement  and 
the  collateral  conmnitments  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Canadian  Government.  A  press 
release  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  in- 
dustry  states:  "Whereas  Canada  now  pro- 
duces some  4  percent  of  total  North  Ameri- 
can  automotive  production,  it  consumes 
about  7.5  percent.  As  a  result  of  the  new 
(automotive)  program,  Canada  should  be 
producing  a  substantially  larger  share  of  the 
total  North  American  ■output  by  the  time 
vehicles  for  the  1968  model  year  are  on  the 
road."  " 

Assimiing  that  Canadian  Import  controls 
on  motor  vehicle  and  parts  were  restricted  to 
the  preagreement  Canadian  tariff  provisions 
(i.e.,  assvuning  the  absence  of  the  automotive 
agreennent,  as  well  as  any  Canadian  pro- 
grams such  as  the  1963  tariff  rebate  plan). 
Canadian  production  of  motor  vehicles  and 
partsi  in  the  next  3  or  4  model  years  would 
undoubtedly  increase  far  less  than  14  anticl- 
patec^  under  the  automotive  agreenofint  and 
the  collateral  commitments.  Under  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  rates  of  duty,  the 
"made  in  Canada"  provisions,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth content  requirements  of  the 
Canadian  tariff,  the  Canadian  motor  vehicle 
industry  had  generally  adjusted  to  a  60-40 
ratio  of  Canadian  value  added  to  value  of 
imported  United  States  parts.  By  and  large, 
nearly  all  of  the  American-type  motor  ve- 
hicles sold  in  Canada  were  assembled  there 
( about  40  percent  of  their  value  being  United 
States  parts);  few  motor  vehicles  were  ex- 
ported either  to  the  United  States  or  other 
countries,  and  few  American-type  motor  ve- 
hicles were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Canadian  production  of  motor  vehicles  grew 
about  commensurately  with  Increased  sales 
of  American-type  motor  vehicles  in  Canada. 
If  the  tariff  were  to  afford  the  only  protec- 
tion to  the  Canadian  automotive  Industry, 
these  circumstances  would  probably  continue 
to  prevail  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Assum- 
ing, as  earlier,  that  sales  of  American-type 
motor  vehicles  in  Canada  would  Increase  by 
5  percent  annually  between  now  and  the  1968 
model  year,  Canadian  production  of  auto- 
motive products — Canadian  value  added — 
would  probably  under  such  tariff  protection 
alone  be  roughly  $150  million  larger  In  the 
1968  model  year  than  in  the  1964  model  year. 
Thus,  the  Increase  in  Canadian  value  added 
that  apparently  will  result  from  the  auto- 
motive agreement  an*  collateral  commit- 
ments—estimated above  at  about  $390  mil- 
lion— will  be  2>/2  tlmeithat  which  would  re- 
sult from  a  policy  li(r*contlnuing  the  1964 
level  of  tariff  protection,  alone. 

A  different  result  is  obtained,  however. 
If  one  were  to  compare  the  probable  effect 
of  the  automotive  agreement  and  collateral 
commitments  on  Canadian  automotive  pro- 
duction against  that  which  was  expected  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  1963  duty  rebate  plan. 
The  rebate  plan  did  not  disturb  the  regular 
protection  afforded  by  the  Canadian  tariff. 
Therefore,  the  increase  In  annual  Canadian 
production  from  the  1964  to  the  1968  model 
year  resulting  from  such  tariff  protection 
would  have  occurred  even  If  the  rebate  plan 
were  in  effect.  This  increase  Is  estimated 
above — under  stated  assumptions — as  rough- 
ly $150  million.  The  Canadian  Minister  ol 
Industry  estimated  that  tjie  tariff  rebate 
plan,  in  the  initial  3  years  of  itjl  existence, 
would  result  in  increased^  Canadian  auto- 
motive production  (and  exports)  of  $140  to 
$185  mllllon.i=  Taking  the  midpoint  of  this 
estimate,   the   combined    effect   Of   the   two 
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"  "Automotive  Program  Outlin^,"  news  re- 
lease, Department  of  Industry,  Ottawa,  Jan. 
15,  1965.  i 

"Equivalent  to  $160  to  <t200jmUlion  In 
Canadian  dollars. 
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policies  might  have  been  to  Increase  annual 
Canadian  automotive  production  by  about 
$310  million  In  the  period  concerned.  This 
amount  would  be  less  than  that  ($390  mil- 
lion) roughly  gaged  as  the  effect  of  the 
automotive  agreement  and  collateral  com- 
mitments. 

The  Canadian  motor  vehicles  manufac- 
turers might  by  several  means  attain  the 
Increase  in  Canadian  automotive  output  to 
which  they  would  be  committed  by  the  au- 
tomotive agreement  and  collateral  commit- 
ments. The  decision  by  each  of  the  pro- 
ducers as  to  the  means  to  be  used  will  re- 
flect an  intricate  complex  of  production, 
marketing,  financial.  Institutional,  govern- 
mental, and  other  factors.  It  obviously  is 
neither  feasible  nor  advisable  to  suggest  here 
which  avenues  the  Canadian  producers  (or, 
more  realistically,  the  international  enter- 
prises of  which  they  are  part)  will  folio vv. 
In  broad  perspective,  however.  It  would  seem 
likely  that  a  substantial  share  of  the  required 
Increase  in  Canadian  automotive  output 
must  be  exported  to  foreign  markets — either 
to  the  United  States  or  third  countries. 

In  terms  of  the  broad  perspective,  the 
necessary  Increase  in  Canadian  value  added 
must  be  attained  by  one  of  two  methods — 
(1)  expanding  motor  vehicle  assembly  oper- 
ations or  (2 )  expanding  production  of  motor 
vehicle  parts. 

Some  sources,  notably  the  Bladen  plan  re- 
port, as  well  as  some  public  comment  since 
the  United  States-Canadian  automotive 
agreement  was  announced,  suggest  that  the 
Canadian  motor  vehicle  producers  can  attain 
economies  of  scale  about  as  readily  In  vehicle 
assembly  as  in  any  of  the  processes  Involved 
in  producing  motor  vehicles.  If  true,  the 
Canadian  producers  could  increase  the  Cana- 
dian value  added  of  their  automotive  output 
at  the  least  cost  disadvantage  by  expanding 
assembly  operations  for  complete  vehicles 
while  Importing  parts  from  the  United  States. 
One  independent  Canadian  parts  producer, 
citing  reduced  orders  from  Chrysler  of  Can- 
ada, has  stated  that  this  is  what  the  big 
three  Intend  to  do."  Under  the  agreement, 
the  big  three  are  required,  of  course,  to 
assemble  In  Canada  about  the  equivalent 
number  of  cars  that  they  sell  there,  and  the 
Canadian  value  added  of  the  assembly  opera- 
tion is  needed  to  count  toward  their  commit- 
ment to  maintain  the  same  absolute  amount 
of  Canadian  value  added  as  in  the  base  year 
plus  the  equivalent  of  60  percent  of  the  value 
of  any  increased  sales  of  motor  vehicles  in 
Canada.  Hence,  if  they  choose  to  expand 
vehicle  assembly  operations  In  Canada  to 
meet  the  other  Canadian  value  added  com- 
mitments, the  assembled  vehicles  would  have 
to  be  exported.  Indeed,  recent  press  reports 
Indicate  that  Ford  has  actually  begtin  to  ex- 
port cars  to  the  United  States  and  that 
Chrysler  Is  planning  to  do  so.  But  such  ex- 
portation of  vehicles  may  well  raise  pricing 
problems.  The  companies  could  scarcely 
sell  vehicles  to  dealers  in  the  United  States 
or  other  foreign  countries  (at  least  outside 
the  Commonwealth)  at  Canadian  prices,  for 
similar  vehicles  would  be  available  from  the 
United  States  at  lower  prices.  But  if  they 
exported  at  the  equivalent  of  the  United 
States  price,  which  would  be  lower  than  the 
price  In  Canada,  the  antidumping  laws  of 
the  respective  countries  might  come  into 
play.  In  this  context,  it  may  be  jioted  that 
on  April  7,  1965,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
p.U;\  announced  that  he  would  investigate 
rrrorts  that  Canadian-built  cars  are  being 
s.^;d  for  less  in  the  United  States  than  m 
Can.xda.' ' 

If  the  Canadian  companies  choose  to  at- 
tain the  necessary  Increase  in  Canadian  value 


"  The  Canadian  parts  producer  Is  IngersoU 
Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  a  manufacturer  at  steer- 
ing gear  assemblies.  Toronto  Star,  Mar.  10, 
1965:  The  Globe  &  Mail  (Toronto),  Mar.  24, 
1965. 

"  rae  Washington  Post.  Apr.  8,  1965. 


added  by  expanding  their  production  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  parts  in  Canada,  the  parts  pro- 
duced must  either  replace  imported  parts  In 
Canadian  motor  vehicles  or  be  exported, 
largely  to  the  United  States.  In  unit  cost, 
Canadian  motor  vehicle  production  has  been 
btirdened  by  the  Canadian  tariff's  Common- 
wealth content  requirement,  which  has  ne- 
cessitated extensive  use  of  Canadian  parts 
that  were  higher  cost  than  imported  United 
States  parts.  The  Canadian  value  added  re- 
quirements of  the  agreement  in  effect  con- 
tinue the  tariff's  content  reqiiirements.  The 
parts  and  assemblies  that  are  now  Imported 
from  the  United  States  probably  are  those 
In  which  Canadian  producers  have  the  great- 
est cost  disadvantage  relative  to  the  United 
States.  Hence,  a  replacement  of  these  im- 
ported parts  by  newly  produced  Canadian 
parts  would  serve  to  increase  the  cost  of 
Canadian  motor  vehicles,  already  high  rela- 
tive to  United  States  costs.  Therefore,  the 
Canadian  producer  presumably  would  seek 
to  produce  i>arts  that  it  could  export.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  "Big  Three"  and  others 
as  International  enterprises,  however,  it 
would  probably  matter  little  whether  a  high- 
cost  Canadian  part  (which  had  to  be  pro- 
duced to  meet  Canadian  value  added  com- 
mitments) replaced  a  United  States  part  in 
an  automobile  assembled  in  Canada  or  one 
assembled  in  the  United  States.  The  ne- 
cessity for  using  the  high-cost  part  would 
increase  the  international'  concern's  costs, 
which,  up  to  a  point,  it  should  be  noted, 
would  be  offset  by  the  savings  in  United 
States  and  Canadian  Import  duties  accorded 
by  the  agreement.  The  rationalization  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  parts  produc- 
tion, by  introducing  economies  of  scale  in 
the  Canadian  production,  would  reduce  Ca- 
nadian costs,  and  might  in  time  result  In  a 
narrowing  of  the  margin  between  United 
States  and  Canadian  motor  vehicle  prices. 
Whether  or  not  it  accords  with  the  economies 
of  rationalization,  however,  the  sigreement 
and  collateral  commitments  require  that  an 
increased  share  of  North  American  automo- 
tive production  be  in  Canada. 


AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965, 
H.R.  9042,  is  scheduled  for  floor  action 
on  Tuesd\iy,  August  31.  This  bill  Is  to 
carry  out  vhe  agreement  Pi-esident  John- 
son and  Prime  Minister  Pearson  of  Can- 
ada signed  in  January  of  this  year  to 
open  the  way  toward  free  trade  in  auto- 
mobiles and  automotive  products  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  President  correctly  described  the 
agreement  as  "historic"  since  it  Is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  agreed  to  establish  a 
North  American  market  in  a  major  cate- 
gory of  trade — in  fact  the  greatest  single 
category  of  trade  between  them. 

The  editorial  response  to  this  historic 
agreement  was  overwhelmingly  favorable 
and  widespread.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  several  of  them  in  the 
Record. 

The  agreement  has  now  been  in  effect 
for  over  7  months,  subject  to  the  action 


of  the  Congress  on  this  bill.    The  very 
beneficial  efifect  of  the  agreement  on  the 
automotive    products    industry    during 
that  period  was  summarized  by  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  correspondent  of  the 
Christian    Science    Monitor,    David    R. 
Francis,  In  an  article  of  August  19.    I 
insert  that  article  in  the  Record  also: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Aug.  19, 1965] 
canadi.^n-unrred    states   auto   agreement 
Sends  Model  Sales  Spiralinc 
(By  David  R.  Francis) 

New  Tork. — Though  not  yet  approved  by 
Congress,  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  eliminate  tariffs  on 
new  vehicles  and  original  equipment  parts 
has  already  had  a  major  effect  on  trade. 

American  shipments  of  car  parts  to  Canada 
have  soared  from  about  $600  million  last  year 
to  an  annual  rate  of  around  $1.1  billion  In 
the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Canada's  exports  of  parts  to  the  United 
States  have  also  climbed  rapidly,  though  they 
are  much  smaller  than  the  reverse  fiow. 

The  auto  pact  was  signed  January  16  by 
President  Johnson  and  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister Lester  B.  Pearson. 

Two  days  later  Canada  dropped  its  tariff. 

DUTT-PREE  BASIS 

The  administration  also  entered  Canadian- 
made  vehicles  and  parts  on  a  duty-free 
bonded  basis.  Should  Congress  not  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  retroactive  to  January 
18.  the  Canadian  firms  would  have  to  pay  the 
duties. 

The  sharp  growth  In  parts  exports  to  Can- 
ada may  ease  passage  of  the  legislation.  It  is 
felt. 

Some  Independent  parts  makers  who  were 
hostile  to  the  deal  for  fear  of  being  hvirt  by 
cheaper  Canadian  Imports  have  now  moved 
to  a  position  of  neutrality. 

The  bill  has  been  reported  out  favorably 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  is  now  awaiting  a  rule  which  would  bar 
amendments  from  the  Rules  Committee.  It 
may  come  this  week. 

The  Canadian  and  American  auto  indus- 
tries are  already  heavUy  integrated.  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  automobiles  sold  in 
Canada  are  made  by  subsidiaries  of  Ameri- 
can firms. 

STTBSmiARIES  SET  UP 

In  the  parts  field,  some  American  firms 
have  moved  to  estabUsh  subsidiaries  in 
Canada.  They  hope  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  "common  market,"  with  lower 
wages  in  Canada,  and  a  more  rapid  growth 
in  the  parts  business  in  Canada  than  here. 

Also  it  is  hoped  the  agreement  wUl  ra- 
tionalize production  in  botb  countries  and 
particularly  In  Canada. 

Production  of  cars  and  trucks  in  Canada 
Is  much  smaller,  at  about  SOCOOO  a  year, 
than  the  U.S.  production  of  8,800,000. 

The  low  volume  In  Canada  has  made  pro- 
duction relatively  inefficient  and  expensive. 

Ford  of  Canada,  for  instance,  manufac- 
tures around  60  models,  with  total  produc- 
tion at  only  about  120,000.  Any  of  the  Big 
Three  auto  firms  in  the  States  would  con- 
sider such  a  short  run  uneconomic. 

Under  the  new  trade  agreement  Canadian 
firms  will  concentrate  thei*  production  on 
fewer  models,  thereby  extending  their  pro- 
duction runs.  Some  of  these  will  be  shipped 
to  the  United  States  and  other  models  will 
be  imported. 

ThU  spring  Ford  of  Canada  test-shipped 
8ome*400  cars  a  month  to  the  Buffalo  area 
to  see  if  Canadian-made  cars  would  eell  in 
this  country.     They  did. 

PRICE    EFFORT    MINIMAI, 

Canada  hopes  to  benefit  from  the  deal  by 
lower  car  prices  and  increased  production 
and  employment  In  Canada. 

These  may  not  come  for  some  time. 
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When  and  if  the  agreement 
Congress,  the  United  States 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
for  a  waiver  of  its  requirement 
member  nations  receive  the 
tariff  concessions  as  any  natic^ 
this  case  Canada. 

The  administration  consider: 
violation    of    the    "most 
(MFN)   principal  purely  techitcal. 
the  Canadian  auto  market  is 
lively  to  the  American,  the 
here  will  be  minimal. 

European  or  Japanese 
fer  no  damage  here,  it  is  argtied 
American  market  price  for  aut(  s 
to  them  than  the  small  Ameifcan 
from  61/2  to  8'.i  percent. 

GATT   POSmON? 

Canada   Is   not   in   violation 
principle,   because   It   has 
tariff  free  auto  and  auto  parti 
country  on  the  same  terms  as 
United  States. 

However,  Canada  also  knew 
no    foreign    car    manufacture; 
the  United  States,  would  be 
the  terms.     These  terms  are  sulh 
might  have  to  invest  many  hundreds 
lions  of  dollars  to  meet  them. 

If  GATT  does  not  approve 
likely  that  the  United  States 
sin,"  as  one  official  noted.     It 
for  any  foreign   country  to  p 
and  thus  win  the  right  to  ret£  liate. 

Prom  the  American  viewpoini 
the  advantage  of  maintaining 
growing  Canadian  market  foi 
States  exports  of  cars  and  part ; 

Canada  has  insisted  that  Id 
tion  of  cars  in  Canada,  60 
value"  be  Canadian.     This  is 
parison     to    requirements    th« 
South   African,   and   Mexican 
impose  on  American  auto  subsidiaries 
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prtce  of  tariff-free  imported  cars  from  the 
United  States.  This  will  open,  up  a  market, 
both  in  Canada  and'  here,  for  Canadian 
makers.  Production  will  be  boosted  and  this 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  Canadian  in- 
dustry generally. 

The  deal  will  be  of  material  help  to  Can- 
ada in  its  chronic  trade  deficit  with  this 
country.  A  major  part  of  that  deficit  has 
been  In  the  Intertrading  and  supply  of  cars 
and  parts. 

American  auto  parts. makers  will  benefit, 
also.  They  were  selling  more  to  Canada  than 
Canada  could  sell  to  us,  so  2  years  ago  Can- 
ada granted  its  automAers  a  duty  remis- 
sion— or  subsidy — to  promote  export  of 
parts  to  the  United  States.  Those  exports 
rose  quickly  from  $8  million  annually  to 
$60  million  last  year.  This  year  they  may 
have  headed  for  the  $200  million  mark. 

American  auto  parts  makers  were  angry — 
"Canadians  stealing  Jobs  from  American 
workers" — was  the  least  of  their  complaints. 
That  Canadian  duty  remission  will  be  wiped 
out  by  the  new  pact. 

It  is  true  that  some  workers  here  will  fret 
because  average  Canadian  wages  in  the  in- 
dustry are  25  percent  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  But  "sweated  labor  "  is  an  old 
cry  and  it's  stretching  the  protest  too  far 
to  suggest  that  what  we  used  to  say  of 
Japanese  sweatshops  is  applicable  to  Cana- 
dian auto  plants. 

It's  always  good  when  Americans  and  Ca- 
nadians can  work  together  with  a  meshing 
of  interests  and  a  common  dream  for  the 
future.  This  "Little  Common  Market"  deal 
makes  the  dream  a  reality  in  just  one  field. 
It  could  be  a  signpost,  however,  in  a  broader 
sphere  of  common  interests. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  18,  1965] 

Car  Agreement 
The  United  States-Canadian  agreement  on 
practically  free  trade  in  automobiles  is  a 
model  of  the  way  good  neighbors  oi*ht  to 
behave.  There  wUl  be  Canadians  wlo  re- 
gret anything  likely  to  increase  highwaV  and 
midtown  traffic  congestion  in  the  big  Ca- 
nadian cities,  but  the  economic  upbeat  in 
both  counries  will  be  considerable.  Cana- 
dians are  at  the  peak  of  an  affluence  com- 
paring favorably  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  their  domestic  motor  industry 
has  been  held  down  by  high  parts  and  ma- 
terial prices  and  restricted  production  vol- 
ume while  the  Canadian  tariff  has  made 
American  cars  dear. 

Now  the  17.5  percent  tariff  on  American 
imports  will  come  off.  So  will  the  lower 
American  tariff  on  Canadian  cars.  Various 
other  Canadian  devices  to  protect  the  domes- 
tic industry  wilWose  their  rationale  and  dis- 
appear. Up  to  60,000  new  jobs  can  open  up 
in  the  Canadian  industry,  much  of  which 
consists  of  American -owned  subsidiaries. 
Some  observers  even  see  the  car  agree- 
ment— in  effect  as  of  now  in  Canada,  but 
still  to  be  ratified  by  the  American  Con- 
gress— as  a  long  step  toward  a  United 
States-Canada  customs  union. 

Some  points  of  discussion  remain,  how- 
ever, and  may  well  have  been  touched  on 
In  the  Johnson-Pearson  conversations  this 
weekend.  The  interest  equalization  tax  ex- 
empts Canadian  borrowers  and  heavy  bond 
sales  from  north  of  the  border  are  one  of  the 
elements  that  boosted  the  American  pay- 
ments deficit  in  the  last  quarter  of  1964, 
American  producers  of  zinc  and  lead,  of  oil, 
natural  gas  and  timber  never  stop  pushing 
for  restrictions  on  Canadian  imports  of  the 
same.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Canadian  and  American  bargainers  in  the 
forthcoming  GATT  sessions  will  invariably 
concur.  Still,  autos  are  almost  the  symbolic 
North  American  industry  and  neighbors 
which  can  agree  on  cars  are  better  prepared 
to  tackle  other  differences. 


(Prom  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Herald,  Jan    is 

1965) 

Common  Market  in  Cars 

The  tariff  agreement  on  automobiles  and 

parts  which  the  United  States  and  Canada 

signed  Saturday  sets  up  a  limited  common 

market   between   the    two   countries   on   an 

important  item  of  trade.     The  idea  should 

be  extended. 

The  new  agreement,  which  applies  only  * 
at  the  manufacturers'  level,  will  mean  bet- 
ter Integration  between  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  auto  industries  (which  ai- 
ready  have  a  great  deal  of  interlocking  own- 
ership), will  lower  production  costs  (par- 
ticularly in  Canada),  and  will  eventually 
have  a  beneficial  effect  for  consumers. 

More  important,  however,  the  treaty  fore- 
stalled what  could  have  been  an  unpleasant 
and  costly  trade  war.  In  1962  Canada  adopt- 
ed a  rebate  plan  under  which  the  Canadian 
tariff  on  U.S.  auto  parts  was  rebated  to  any 
company  that  Increased  Its  parts  exports 
to  the  United  States.  American  producers 
promptly  denounced  this  as  a  subsidy,  and 
it  appeared  that  under  U.S.  law  our  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  introduce  a  counter- 
vailing duty. 

Now,  of  course,  the  rebate  plan  will  be 
dropped  along  with  Canada's  17  percent 
tariff  and  our  6.5  percent  tariff.  Both  coun- 
tries will  gain  and  the  auto  Industry  should 
expand  its  sales  In  both  places.  Some  em-- 
ployment  shifts  will  be  necessary,  but  em- 
ployment In  general  wUl  be  helped. 

The  U.S.  part  of  the  bargain  will  have 
to  be  ratified  by  Congress  in  the  form  of  a 
special  bill,  but  in  view  of  the  strong  back- 
ing which  the  agreement  has  gotten  from 
both  industry  and  labor,  there  should  be  no 
holdup  at  that  stage. 

Indeed,  Congress  might  press  the  admin- 
istration to  study  the  possibility  of  similar 
agreements  in  other  fields.  Last  spring 
cabinet-level  talks  were  held  on  Joint  Cana- 
dian-United States  economic  problems 
Many  people  hoped  that  these  talks  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  common 
market  between  the  two  countries  with  all 
duties  dropped.  Nothing  of  the  kind  de- 
veloped then,  but  the  new  automobile  agree- 
ment is  an  important  step  in  that  direction. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
drifting  closer  both  In  economic  and  po- 
litical interest.  The  trend  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Jan.  29,  1965] 

Step  Toward  United  States-Canada 

Common  Mart 

American  and  Canadian  officials  are  justi- 
fiably elated  over  the  possibilities  opened  by 
the  recently  concluded  trade  pact  between 
the  two  countries.  Some  are  even  talking  of 
a  small  Common  Market  involving  Wash- 
ington and  Ottawa. 

The  new  trade  agreement — signed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Lester  Pearson — eliminates  tariffs  at  the 
manufacturer  level  on  new  motor  vehicles 
and  all  original  parts  except  tires  and  tubes. 

Under  the  pact,  Canada  waives  its  17.5-per- 
cent duty  on  U.S.  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses,  and  duties  of  up  to  25  percent  on  orig- 
inal parts.  In  turn — if  Congress  approves— 
the  United  States  will  waive  its  6.5-  to  8.5- 
percent  tariffs  on  the  same  Canadian  prod- 
ucts. Overall,  the  accord  would  remove 
duties  on  about  $700  million  of  trade — nearly 
10  percent  of  the  annual  $8  billion  of  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  seeking  to 
make  the  agreement  retroactive  to  January, 
following  congressional  approval.  And  the 
big  U.S.  auto  firms,  which  control  most  of 
Canada's  auto  Industry,  are  firmly  behind 
such  a  move.  •-. 

The  only  stumbling  block  remaining  is  the 
opposition  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union. 
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which  opposes  the  pact  unless  It  contains 
guarantees  for  any  workers  laid  off  as  a  result 
of  the  agreement. 

We  hope  the  two  governments.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  auto  companies,  can  give  the 
UAW  some  such  assurance — and  in  the  light 
of  the  current  prosperity  the  auto  industry 
is  enjoying  except  that  this  will  be  done. 

While  the  auto  Industry  is  particularly 
suited  for  free  trade,  there  is  no  reason  why 
American  and  Canadian  officials  cannot  ex- 
plore further  ways  of  easing  trade  barriers 
involving  other  key  industries. 

The  result  then  could  well  be  a  new  United 
States-Canadian  Common  Market  that  could 
reap  enormous  benefits  for  both  countries — 
in  the  realm  of  good  will  as  well  as  trade. 

[From  the  Houston    (Tex.)    Chronicle,  Jan. 

19. 1965] 

Economic  War  Begins  To  Wane 

President  Johnson  and  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  signed  an  agree- 
ment on  Saturday  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  the 
manufacture  of  new  automobiles  and  original 
parts. 

This  new  pact,  which  took  almost  a  year 
of  negotiations,  will  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  auto  industry  and  resolve  a  diplo- 
matically loaded  snarl  between  the  two 
countries  brought  on  by  a  rebate  program 
Initiated  by  Canada  In  1962.  Under  this 
program,  the  Ottawa  government  rebated 
duty  charges  paid  by  Canadian  automobile 
companies  on  imported  equipment  If  they 
increased  their  exports  of  other  parts  to 
the  United  States. 

Automobiles  cost  the  Canadian  carbuyer 
about  18  percent  more  than  an  American 
consumer  paid.  The  Canadian  duty  fee  on 
imported  cars  was  17.5  percent  and  up  to 
25  percent  on  auto  parts;  the  U.S.  tariff,  6.5 
percent  on  vehicles  and  8.5  percent  on  most 
equipment. 

The  accord  will  lead  to  better  integration 
of  United  States  and  Canadian  automotive 
Industries  with  lower  production  costs  and 
an  eventual  price  reduction  to  consumers, 
principally  to  Canadians. 

Canada  now  abandons  any  thought  of  cre- 
ating a  distinctively  and  fully  diversified 
auto  Industry.  Instead,  It  will  mesh  Its  In- 
dustry with  the  United  States  by  specializ- 
ing. The  way  It  will  probably  work  out  is 
that  American  companies,  which  manufac- 
ture cars  In  Canada,  will  confine  production 
to  fewer  models,  and  Import  the  rest.  Or, 
some  models  will  be  made  exclusively  In 
Canada,  others  In  the  United  States.  And 
the  same  for  parts,  such  as  axles,  radiators, 
engine  blocks,  bumpers,  and  the  like. 

The  auto  Industry  offers  special  advan- 
tages for  greater  economic  Interdependence 
of  Canada  with  the  United  States.  While  it 
is  considered  politically  unfeasible  to  an- 
ticipate from  Canada  any  wider  interest  In 
economic  union  with  the  United  States,  the 
new  agreement  could  be  a  harbinger  to  elimi- 
nate other  artificial  barriers  to  international 
trade  and  stronger  friendship  ties  between 
the  two  countries. 

Beginning  with  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement 
of  1817,  both  countries  saw  the  wisdom  of 
removing  border  fortifications.  And  for  over 
100  years,  neither  Canada  nor  the  United 
States  has  felt  any  necessity  to  maintain 
military  protection  along  the  International 
boundary. 

The  only  war  between  the  two  countries 
was  economic.  Now  that  provocation  begins 
to  wane. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17,  1965] 
Common  Market  Ahead? 
An  important  step  toward  an  American- 
Canadian  Common  Market  has  been  taken 
in  the  treaty  eliminating  automobile  tariffs 
signed  by  President  Johnson  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Pearson. 


At  the  very  least,  their  agreement  does 
away  with  the  distorted  and  wasteful  prac- 
tices dictated  by  the  force  of  economic  na. 
tlonalism.  High  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
obliged  Canadian  auto  plants — most  of 
which  are  subsidiaries  of  American  com- 
panies— to  undertake  small  and  costly  pro- 
duction runs  and  to  manufacture  parts 
that  could  have  been  bought  more  cheaply 
In  the  United  States.  Now,  they  will  be  able 
to  follow  more  rational  procedures,  with 
benefits  In  greater  stability  for  the  Indus- 
try and  lower  prices  for  Canadian  consum- 
ers. 

In  reaching  an  agreement  renouncing  na- 
tionalism, the  President  and  Mr.  Pearson 
are  demonstrating  a  willingness  to  work  for 
a  much  broader  liberalization  of  trade  be- 
tween their  own  countries  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  auto  treaty  is,  in 
fact,  a  trial  run  for  the  Kennedy  round 
trade  negotiations  and  for  a  closer  economic 
partnership   with   Canada. 

It  will  Involve  adjustment  problems  as 
production  is  realined  so  that  each  country 
handles  what  it  can  do  best.  The  task  is 
made  easier  by  the  common  management 
of  many  companies,  but  retraining  pro- 
grams supported  by  public  funds  will  have 
to  be  established  for  displaced  workers  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

Clearly,  continued  cooperation  will  be 
needed  to  forge  closer  economic  links  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada.  Both  have 
much  to  gain  from  further  measures  to  lib- 
eralize trade  and  rationalize  production,  but 
the  United  States,  with  its  vast  preponder- 
ance  of  economic  power,  must  take  care  to 
avoid  exerting  that  power  In  ways  that  re- 
kindle the  flames  of  Canadian  nationalism. 
The  path  to  the  Common  Market  must  be 
wide  enough  for  both  countries  to  travel  at 
the  same  pace. 


[From    the    Muskegon    (Mich.)     Chronicle, 
Jan.  17,  1965] 

F^EE  Trade  on  Autos 

President  Johnson  has  said  he  considers 
the  new  automobile  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada — signed  on  a 
picnic  table  at  bis  Texas  ranch — to  be  his- 
toric.   Possibly  It  Is. 

The  agreement  calls  for  abolition  of  Ca- 
nadian and  United  States  tariffs  on  automo- 
biles and  new  auto  parts  plus  an  American 
commitment  to  increase  the  Canadian  share 
of  the  auto  Industry's  output. 

This  could  beneflt  consumers  and  produc- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  border.  It  will  put 
the  automobile  industry  on  more  of  a  con- 
tinental basis,  and  assure  U.S.  auto  firms 
of  duty-free  entry  In  the  Canadian  markets. 
(It  also  will  assure  auto  parts  makers  in 
Canada  of  duty-free  entry  Into  the  American 
market.) 

Sentiment  for  closer  econ<»nlc  ties  be- 
tween the  two  neighboring  nations  has  had 
Its  ups  and  downs  for  years.  The  first  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaty  was  signed  110  years 
ago.  Both  nations  benefited  substantially, 
but  the  United  States,  angered  by  Britain's 
sympathy  for  the  Confederate  cause,  can- 
celed the  treaty  in  1866. 

Another  reciprocity  agreement  was  signed 
in  1911,  but  was  rejected  In  Canada  when 
the  Conservatives,  then  the  high  tariff  party, 
won  the  Canadian  election  that  year.  Some 
U.S.  congressional  leaders  were  talking 
openly  of  trying  to  annex  Canada,  and  that 
did  not  help. 

For  years  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  been  one  another's  best  customers. 
Even  so,  many  tariff  restrictions  persist.  The 
agreement,  which  requires  Senate  approval 
before  It  takes  effect,  could  pave  the  way 
for  extension  of  the  free  trade  concept  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune. 

Jan.  17,1965) 

Cars  Across  the  Border 

The  agreement  on  the  elimination  (under 
certain  specified  conditions)  of  tariffs  on 
automobiles  and  parts  which  Prime  Minister 
Lester  Pearson  and  President  Johnson  signed 
yesterday  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
to  approach  Canadian-American  differences. 
It  will  serve  both  nations,  and  damage 
neither;  wiping  out  some  odd  economic 
anomalies,  it  will  restore  commonsense  to  a 
major  North  American  industry. 

Canada  has  maintained  a  stiff  tariff  on 
automobile  imports  from  the  United  States. 
This  was  justified  by  the  argimient  that 
Canada  wanted  to  foster  Its  own  automobile 
production — which  was  done.  But  the 
plants  were  almost  exclusively  subsidiaries 
of  American  firms.  Canada  paid  consider- 
ably more  for  the  same  kind  of  car  that  sold 
south  of  the  border — and  most  of  the  differ- 
ence went  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

Eliminating  tariffs  at  this  point  will  not 
eliminate  Canadian  production,  or  affect 
Canadian  or  American  employment — except 
possibly  for  some  temporary  adjustments. 
The  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  employ 
plant  and  labor  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
more  efficiently,  instead  of  duplicating  their 
efforts  over  an  arbitrary  tariff  wall. 

This  agreement,  which  (on  the  American 
side)  must  still  await  congressional  action, 
does  not  go  to  the  roots  of  Canadian  objec- 
tions to  the  preponderant  infiuence  of  Amer- 
ican capital  and  management  in  Canada. 
But  it  does  recognize  the  facts  in  one  Impor- 
tant Industry,  and  end  an  exchange  of  tariff 
«nd  rebate  reprisals  that  bad  been  embitter- 
ing trade  relations  and  Increasing  costs. 

The  spirit  of  the  agreement  is  one  which 
both  Americans  and  Canadians  must  trust 
will  prevail  In  discussions  between  the  two 
neighbors.  It  offers  present  practical  bene- 
fits— and  future  hopes. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Jan.  14, 1965] 

Trade  Pact  With  Canada  and  Greater 
Interdependence 

Unless  a  last  minute  hitch  develops,  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  will  initiate  a 
potentially  far  reaching  new  free  trade  agree- 
ment this  weekend.  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  are  ex- 
pected to  give  their  approval  when  they 
meet  at  the  Johnson  ranch  in  Texas. 

The  agreement  calls  for  abolition  of 
Canadian  and  United  States  tariffs  on  auto- 
mobiles and  new  auto  parts  plus  an  American 
Industry  commitment  to  Ircrease  the  Cana- 
dian share  of  its  North  American  output. 
Such  a  scheme  could  benefit  producers  and 
consumers  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  It 
would  put  the  auto  industry  on  more  of  a 
continental  basis,  assure  Canada  of  a  steady 
flow  of  American  orders  for  autoparts  and 
give  U.S.  auto  firms  duty  free  entry  into  the 
Canadian  market.  And,  If  the  plan  works 
well,  It  could  pave  the  way  for  extension 
of  the  free  trade  concept  Into  other  Industrial 
areas. 

Sentiment  for  closer  economic  ties  between 
the  two  countries  has  waxed  and  waned  over 
the  years.  The  first  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
was  signed  in  1854.  Both  nations  benefited 
substantially,  but  the  United  States,  agi- 
tated at  Canada  and  Britain  for  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Confederate  cause  during  the 
Civil  War,  nullified  the  pact  In  1866. 

Another  reciprocity  agreement  was  negoti- 
ated in  1911  but  was  rejected  in  Canada  with 
the  election  of  Conservatives,  who  opposed 
It.  The  Conservatives  got  an  unintended 
boost  from  this  side  of  the  border  when 
House  Speaker  Champ  Clark  declared:  "We 
are  preparing  to  annex  Canada."*' 

Although  many  tariff  restrictions  still  per- 
sist, trade  has  flourished  and  the  two  nations 
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(rrom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  Tan.  15,  19631 
PartxerSSn  Thadi 

Tie  C.-'natii.Tn  r.uto  industry 
ly    of    EUbsidiarie-    oi    the    faui 
nia:iuf.icturers.       Accordingly 
bifv^rn  priduct;  of  the  two  ilo 
b:ca   artiaclal.   made   that   w.t\ 
p3.  itlon  of  tariffs  for  little  bettc 
to  E.iti-fy  n.it!onil  pr:dD. 

These  duties  will  b3  removed 
r.-i  o^resmcnt  signed  b'-  Prcsi 
a-id  Prime  Minister  Pearcon. 
v:::e.  since  they  served  oiiiy  tc 
ci-nt  prcductioii  end  incre.a?:e 

The    <7-n:.d;an    £ub5idi?r!os, 
tried  to  catiify  ccmand  by   tu 
n-v-.iiy  models  as  .'mTic-in  niaiui 
tj-io  c:£-i  of  Pord  and  Chovroi 
60  repa'rr.te  models  a  ye';r — and 
th.-.t  totaled  only  700.000  sales 
pircd  wifi  ne.irly  8  million   s' 
Little  wonder  then  that  C -.nad  r. 
on   the  avcr-ge,   13  percent  more 
rcunterpr.rt:, 

'.Viih  t'lC  liriT  removed,  C-: 
will  produce  n'.oic  of  few  r  mo( 
the  c:ccc33  vo  the  Urut?d  Stjtcs 
ir.g  l?-3  pcpuiar  models. 
.  Even  ro  Jo.-.lous  a  gu.irdian 
l.'.^yDT  into;-eit3  r.s  W.-ater  Reuthc 
believes  the  agreement  "will  .p 
t.ie  bet  interest.';  ci  the  ceonon 
s-.'.r-<ers  and  t'le  T.arl;;r3  of  hot 

If  such  hcisi  .-.ie  lulfillcd,  :■"( 
liiile  rcisen  v.-hy  th:y  should 
agi^emeiit  ou^ht  tc  p.-ove  a  p.i 
mo-ln-»  other  Trads  birricr.^  J3 
rin»c.1  Stn-s  r.r.d  Ci.iada.  If 
Cjm.mon  M;.rl<(t  m  kC3  ?cnse 
cert.iiuly  i^  cloe;  for  two  Nor 
neighbors  whore  b'isic  interc.^'.j 
euf.vined. 
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[From    the    Omaha    (fTpbr.^    \forld-Herald. 

Jan.  18.  19C51 

One  Barrier  Down 

Ovcrshodc-.vcd  by  the  week  e: 
fron  I.ondcn  ccncerning  £ 
Ciiuichiil  wa:;  the  meeting  of 
Istcr  Pearson  of  Canada  and  Pre 
son  end  the  signing  of  a  tari 
tlu.t  can  have  far-reachin 
future  of  tie  two  coi'.ntriT. 

Tiio  cgrc:ment  ends  t.irirrs  on  automo- 
biles and  pnrts  for  production  (|f  uew  motor 
vehicles. 

Tnc  r>;oney  invo!v:-U  !s  not  la  ge  by  ii  tcr- 
ncit.ouil  Et-ndarcls.  The  Unite  1  States  will 
lofe  an  estimated  -^  million  in  rcven\:e  an- 
nuil'y.  The  Canadians  arc  e.xjf? eted  to  loce 
$40  million. 

For  the  Canadians  the  agreeirlent  Is  ofliclal 
v.'itii  Mr.  p-'arson's  signing,  b  v;  President 
Johr.sov:,  v.ho  mi'jht  have  end  >d  the  t.irliT 
by  executive  agreement,  chose  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  legislation  to  do  a^^va;;  with  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  can  h.-.'-e  itfc  doubt  that 
le  wil  get  such  Icgl-latlon.  The  plen  is 
de-l^ncd  to  lead  to  better  Integ  ation  of  the 
tJni'.ed  Str.trs  and  Canadian  i:  Lo  industries 
cn-l  a  lowering  of  costs  in  Can  da. 

Eut  som'thing  more  is  la  olvd.  The 
ai;tT  rgrccnient  i.";  seen  as  or  a  of  several 
■rrp-^rtart  steps  tow;-rd  the  euc  of  all  tariff 
barriers  between  the  U-ilted  St:^  res  and  Can- 
r.d  •  :  nd  the  establi.-hment  of  a  cu.'=toms 
union. 

.S'ch  a"go.-l  Is  not  likely  to  cimo  this  j'ear 
or  next,  but  the  economic  pre  sures  are  in 
t'-.-'t  direction. 

Tliere    arc    as    compelling 
North   American   Conimon 
E'lrcpenn    one.      The    industrir  I 
of  the  f.vo  countries  Is  closely 
is  much  Interchange  of  giods 
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of  travel.  Except  for  French  Canada,  there 
is  even  a  common  language,  an  advantage 
which  Europe  lacks. 

Canada's  internal  political  troubles  should 
not  be  discounted.  There  are  deep  divisions, 
and  some  observers  profess  to  see  as  many 
03  "fivo  Canadas"  pulling  against  each  other 
and  holding  varying  attitudes  tov/ard  closer 
ties  witii  the  United  States.  There  is  also 
resentment  in  some  quarters  about  heavy 
Americs.n  invcstiiic.it  in  C'.\nada.  and  there 
h:;ve  long  been  fears  that  Ui.cle  Sam  is 
casu  .lly  absorbing  C.''.nr.d.T. 

Sv.ea  f.iirs  m.\y  nnUo  political  union  with 
the  U.iitod  States  imporsiblc  far  many  yearc. 
Indeed  such  imion  m.iy  never  come  at  all. 
Dut  the  tr.'.dc  barriers  are  dissolving,  and 
their  complete  di:  appearance  is  no  longer 
a  rs.sh  prediction.  Tlic  news  abcut  Ust 
wsek's  LUto  :  sre.-inent  is  oae  more  cv-dcuce 
of  the  trend. 

|F  om  the  Philadeiohia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Jan. 

18.  106  j  I 

C.'KS  Ace.tisis  THE  Border 

Tlic  nsieement  between  the  Ciiicf  E.-ceca- 
tiV-S  of  the  United  States  and  Cannda  ending 
tarifis  on  the  major  part  of  automobile  pro- 
dvictioa  is  in  the  bist  tradition  of  patient 
negntiai'.o.i.  rather  than  q.tarreliag,  across 
the  lo::g.  unfortifiec'  border. 

Tne  tar.ffs  on  njw  cara  and  new  car  com- 
poneut£  we  e  unccanomic.  In  tiiat  they  forced 
C.madiiii  plants  to  in.'ke  rohitively  small 
nur.Vjers  cf  some  paits.  at  higher  costs 
becjus.^  of  the  lack  of  vtJlunie.  Canadians 
wouiid  up  p..y;ng  abcut  llB  percent  more  for 
:n  r.uionio'jile  th.  n  :l  %vo..ki  cvst  in  the 
oi.-tes. 

An  cl.iborate  reb.-ite  system  inaugurated  by 
the  Cans.dian  Government  to  stimulate  ex- 
port cf  Canud's.n-m.ide  parts,  was  a  source 
r-i  f:ic'':in  v.itii  the  i.:rtu:.'ry  v.'-.ich  mi'^iit 
h.we  led  to  U.S.  tiu'iT  rep-'sa!.-..  were  it  not 
for  the  p^tlenee  which  W.TShi-icjten  nr.d 
Ott-'v.'a  have  b'>comc  eccustomod  to  app'y 
tow.->:-d   each   other. 

The  acre-'raent.  which  is  exnceted  to  get 
the  necessary  congressional  approval  by  early 
snrin^  demonstrati.s  startling'y  just  how 
Interwoven  the  cconcmlr.s  of  the  two  na- 
tiou.s  hive  become.  More  than  00  percent 
of  the  c.irs  made  in  Canada  are  p  oduced  by 
subsidir.ries  of  the  big  American  companies. 
Tlie  siiinments  across  tae  border  last  year 
had  a  value  of  S600  million  gaing  to  Canada; 
$72  million  L-cming  back. 

Eccncmic  '.lly,  it  h;;.-  .ill  been  in  the  family, 
as  ure  so  many  Americin-Canadian  projects. 
ThO'ig  i  the  now  asreement  will  be  of 
mutu.-;!  heln.C-nndisns  pr.rticuiarly  ought 
to  v.-cl-cme  it,  fcr  it  seems  to  portend 
fu-ther  c-xpan:ion  of  the  automobile 
"family's"  activities  north  of  the  border. 

[From  the  San  Diego  (C.'lif.)  Union.  Jan.  3, 

19651 

iMPO'^.r.'.KT  Pact 

Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  could 
benefit  from  an  tquitr.ble  agreement  that 
removes  t^riffs  on  vehicles  and  parts  moving 
In  trade  bct-.vccn  the  two  nations. 

A  preliminary  r.^rcement.  subject  to  ap- 
provel  of  Conirrcrs.  to  remove  the  tariffs  on 
new  v;hicles  and  parts  has  been  signed  by 
the  hsads  of  the  two  nations. 

It  could  Iced  to  more  jobs  and  cheaper  cars 
for  C.'.nadian  peool".  The  United  States 
could  continue  to  e:.hance  its  world  leader- 
ship in  vehicle  monufacturlng.  And  for 
both  nations  it  could  mean  solution  of  a 
nsttlesome  problem,  ar.d  greater  friendship. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (";alif.)   Chronicle, 

Jan.   19.   1965] 

A   Tariff   AsOLisHEn 

The  agreement  of  the  United  States  and 

Canada  to  abolish  tariffs  on  new  automobiles 

and    component    parts,    announced    at    the 

L.B.J,  ranch  last  weekend,  is  an  act  of  ra- 


tioni-.!  economic  statesmanship  that  will  end 
a  longstanding  point  of  friction  between  the 
two  countries. 

Every  motcrmaker  in  Detroit  ha-  ex- 
pressed great  sat.sfaction  witli  the  asrce- 
ment;  Walter  Reuther  has  equally  expressed 
his  approval,  and  the  Canadians  are  de- 
lighted. Tariff  and  other  barriers  have  been 
factors  in  pu5:hing  the  price  of  cars  in  C.,:[- 
ad-.  to  about  18  percent  above  the  Unii:.;i 
States  price. 

Individuals  r.r.d  retrJl  dealer  wil!  st  11 
have  to  pay  duties  or.  car  imports — 17  5  per- 
cent in  Canada  and  6.1  percent  in  th>  Unite  l 
States;  it  is  or.l.  the  movement  of.  cars  a:ia 
component  p.irts  bef\-ccn  menuf.:cturcrs  in 
the  two  countries  that  is  to  be  made  diuv 
free.  Canada's  abolition  of  the  tariff  has  ;  1- 
re.idy  gone  into  effect;  that  cf  the  Unit--ri 
St.;te3  must  have  th  >  authorization  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  an  enormous  mutual  econoirie 
interest  with  Canada  in  the  automobile  i.i- 
dustry.  In  the  case  of  Ford,  fcr  example  is 
Canadian  org.inization  manufa- '  ures  60  dif- 
ferent models.  Tlie  tnriir  on  cornpo;ie:it 
p.irts  created  a  price  pressure  to  build  th- -3 
iu  Canada  in  relatively  small  qu.intities  ;.t 
reluti^ely  high  cost.  Witii  no  tariff,  tiie 
C.'.nf.diaii  subsidiaries  of  United  Si  ^.tcs  co.;:- 
pr.nies  v.'iil  be  free  to  manufaciure  fev  tr 
ccnocnents.  but  to  increase  the  product, ju 
oi  those  they  do  mai^o.  Some  of  it  they  c;.:-. 
hojio  to  sell  in  tlie  Ameiiea  i  m;'r'K«-t. 

That  is  the  way  and  the  purpose  of  free 
trade,  rnd  it  is  good  to  liave  it  working  i';r 
better  rel-  lions  between  us  and  our  neiili- 
bor. 

IFrsm    the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 
Jan.  21,  10651  , 

The   Nor.TH    .^^.Is;aIcA^I    Cia 

Tiis  automobile  t::riir  agrcenieiit  between 
C.\v>nd.i  and  llie  U-iitCd  St.ites,  subject  to 
raiiiic.ition  by  Congress,  Iz  a  fi.io  d  plcni.-.ic 
accomptlshment  fcr  the  .".dministrutiou.s  cf 
Prime  Miiister  Person  a.d  Prcs'der.t  Jolm- 
SDn.  but  it  is  only  the  first  step  on  a  long  a;.d 
d:m?ult  ro.id. 

If  it  is  ratified  by  Congress,  It  should  help 
foiid  off  the  threat  of  a  trade  war  betv.ceu 
o'ur  tv.-o  countries  growi^'g  cut  of  the  l.wt 
that  Canad.i's  1  to  12  disadvantage  in  i!;e 
automotive  products  trade  h.is  been  tlic  pri:.- 
cipil  cause  of  a  recent  worsening  of  ii;p 
trade  Imbalance  which  for  years  has  pl^g/cd 
Ottnwn. 

It  p.lsD  offers  enormous  long-run  adv.iU- 
tage^;  to  both  countries  through  raticnallzi.-.g 
a  highly  illogical  division  of  producticn  ia 
the  automotive  field.  Beciuse  of  tarifts. 
Canadian  c.rmikers.  most  of  which  are  si;o- 
sidiarles  of  U.S.  companies,  mu.-^t  produce 
mary  parts  which  covld  be  produced  chei'.xr 
in  this  country  or  which  are  wanted  in 
quantities  too  rtnall  to  be  economically 
manufactur'^d  there.  For  the  s:  me  re:.;  :a 
they  produce  an  uneconomically  large  uuni- 
b?r  of  models  to  meet  Canadian  domandr,-- 
Ford  of  Canada  t'.irns  out  60  di-7ere'at 
mr^dels — which  could  be  reduced  by  pooling 
U.S.  models  with  Canadian. 

In  consequence,  car  prices  arc  13  percent 
higher  in  Canada  than  in  tlic  United  Sl::tcs. 

Making  sense  out  of  this  nonsense  is  not 
going  to  bo  the  work  of  a  day.  nor  is  it  going 
to  come  about  without  some  displacement  of 
business  ana  labc  If  we  are  to  gain  the 
long-term  advantages  we  must  be  w.Uirr;  to 
accept  some  short-term  sacrifices.  The 
United  Auto  Workers  and  parts  makers  in 
the  United  States  will  have  to  see  well 
beyond  the  ends  of  their  noses,  and  they  .  re 
nti-Tking  sounds  of  shortsightedness  which 
could  make  trouble  for  ratification  by 
Congress. 

[From  the  St.  Paul    (Minn.)    Pioneer  Press. 

Jan.  19.  1965] 

Freer  Trade   Wrrii   Canada 

Agreement  between  President  Johnson  nnd 

Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  on  a  free  iraU^ 


policy  covering  the  automobile  Industry  In 
this  country  and  Canada  ends  a  controversy 
of  several  years  standing.  If  the  plan  works 
out  successfully  it  may  also  lead  to  other 
tariff  reductions. 

Canada  buys  more  goods  from  the  United 
States  than  any  other  nation,  and  the  United 
States  likewise  Is  Canada's  best  customer. 
American  Indtistry  also  has  a  big  stake  in  the 
Canadian  economy  through  Investments  In 
the  Dominion's  oil  and  mineral  resources  and 
in  many  of  its  bigger  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. Over  the  years  many  authorities  have 
advocated  greater  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  countries,  or  even  complete  abolishment 
of  tariffs.  Special  interests  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  however,  have  Insisted  on  pro- 
tection from  such  wide-open  competition,  so 
tariffs  and  most  duties  have  been  kept  in 
effect  on  most  products. 

The  new  automotive  free  trade  agreement 
is  a  breakthrough.  For  several  years  Canada 
has  felt  it  was  not  getting  fair  treatment  in 
this  field,  contending  that  its  manufacturing 
capabilities  were  being  unduly  repressed 
American  automotive  exports  to  Canada 
have  been  about  $600  million  a  year,  while 
Canada's  exports  to  this  country  have 
amounted  to  only  about  $72  million,  with 
somewhat  lower  labor  costs,  Canada  believes 
its  automobile  assembly  plants  and  parts 
producers — mainly  subsidiaries  of  parent 
American  firms — are  entitled  to  better  oppor- 
tunities to  compete  in  the  continental 
market. 

The  new  program  results  from  a  volun- 
tary agreement  on  future  production  poli- 
cies reached  by  the  American  automotive 
industry,  its  Canadian  affiliates,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Government.  The  labor  unions  in- 
volved also  have  been  consulted.  The  out- 
come Is  expected  to  be  of  benefit  in  both, 
countries.  Because  of  the  wide  advance 
agreement,  no  difficulty  is  expected  In  get- 
ting Congress  to  approve  the  plan. 

As  far  back  as  1854  the  two  countries  had 
a  reciprocal  trade  treaty  for  mutual  benefit. 
The  United  States  nullified  this  treaty  in 
1866  in  retaliation  against  British  favors 
shown  the  Conferedate  cause  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  1911  another  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
was  negotiated,  but  this  time  Canada  re- 
jected it.  A  factor  was  a  widely  publicized 
declaration  by  Champ  Clark,  then  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  Washington,  that  "We  are  pre- 
paring to  annex  Canada."  Since  then  a 
varied  tariff  structure  has  developed  dealing 
separately  with  specific  products. 

From  a  broad,  longe-raiige  viewpoint,  most 
economists  agree  that  a  less  restricted  flow  of 
trade  between  the  countries  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both.  The  new  automotive  agree- 
ment is  a  step  in  this  direction. 

(Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)    Blade, 

Jan.  10,  1965] 

Cars  Across  the  Border 

Some  see  the  new  trade  pact  with  Canada 
removing  tariffs  on  vehicles  and  original 
parts — signed  by  President  Johnson  subject 
to  congressional  approval — as  a  step  toward 
extending  "free  trade"  to  other  sectors  of 
industry  and  a  "common  market."  More  to 
the  point,  the  automotive  agreement  repre- 
sents the  sensible  solution  of  a  problem  that 
had  arisen  between  countries  that  are  not 
only  neighbors  but  important  customers  of 
one  another. 

The  Canadians,  running  deeply  In  the  hole 
in  their  automotive  trade  with  us,  sought  to 
protect  themselves  by  imposing  steep  tariffs 
in  1963  and  promoting  their  own  export  of 
auto  parts  through  a  rebate  scheme.  They 
have  also  wanted  to  build  up  the  automobile 
industry  In  Canada,  where  United  States  car- 
makers have  subsidiaries. 

But  the  approach  adopted  by  Canada  has 
scarcely  been  effective.  Moreover,  it  cre- 
ated some  demand  on  this  side  of  the  border 
for  retaliatory  action.  Neither  the  United 
SUtes  nor  Canada,  which  do  billions  in  an- 


nual business  with  each  other,  can  profit 
from  such  a  falling  out.  And  the  agreement 
they  have  made,  despite  some  dislocations 
and  readjiistments  that  will  call  for  both  In- 
dustrial ingenuity  and  governmental  as- 
sistance, seems  in  the  interests  of  both 
parties. 

The  Canadians  have  assurances  from  the 
big  American  automakers  that  they  will  ex- 
pand production  in  Canada.  This  wUl  mean 
new  jobs  for  Canadian  workers.  With  arti- 
ficial barriers  knocked  down,  the  makers  will 
be  able  to  arrange  for  more  efficient  produc- 
tion. This  should  eventually  lower  the  rel- 
atively high  prices  of  cars  for  Canadians  and 
make  automotive  products  there  more  com- 
petitive. 

American  carmakers  should  benefit  from 
an  added  stake  in  what,  if  all  goes  well,  will 
be  an  expanding  market  in  Canada.  The 
fact  that  the  Canadians,  who  have  their  own 
unemployment  and  balance-of-payments 
difficulties,  want  to  increase  their  modest 
share  in  the  North  American  car  market 
should  strike  no  one  as  unreasonable. 

Overall,  we  think,  the  United  States  should 
be  pleased  that  this  is  the  approach  taken  to 
settle  the  automotive  issue.  The  spirit  of 
this  accord  augurs  well.  After  all,  it  would 
be  to  nobody's  benefit  if  Canada  concen- 
trated simply  on  combating  American  auto 
Interests  instead  of  seeking  a  reasonable  ad- 
justment in  the  relations  of  economically 
unequal  partners. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Apr.  12, 

1965] 

Common  Market,  Western  Branch 

The  recent  disclosure  that  Chrysler  Is 
planning  to  build  80,000  vehicles  in  Canada 
for  export  to  the  United  States  next  year  is 
a  small  sample  of  the  economic  benefits  that 
should  blossom  from  the  pending  tariff 
agreement  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Chrysler  plan  assumes  that  the  free- 
trade  pact  in  autos,  signed  in  January  by 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son, will  be  approved  by  Congress.  The 
agreement  calls  for  eliminating  a  17  Vi -per- 
cent Canadian  duty  on  vehicles  manufac- 
tured here,  and  waiving  our  6  Vi  -percent  duty 
on  the  similar  Canadian-made  products. 

U.S.  auto  officials  have  welcomed  the  agree- 
ment, for  it  promises  an  end  to  a  cumber- 
some and  wasteful  situation  in  Canada. 
Subsidiaries  of  United  States  companies  In 
Canada  turn  out  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
cars  the  firms  seU  there.  But  although  wages 
average  20  percent  less  than  those  in  Detroit, 
Canadian-built  vehicles  cost  about  14  per- 
cent more  than  their  equivalents  In  the 
United  States. 

The  chief  reason  is  that  Canadians  cannot 
take  advantage  of  mass  production.  They 
must  make  all  models  in  all  price  lines,  on  a 
total  production  of  some  600,000  vehicles. 
That  means  short  production  zoms,  hence 
high  costs. 

Under  the  new  trade  agreement,  the  Ca- 
nadian plants  will  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
a  few  models,  importing  the  other  varieties 
at  will  without  suffering  a  tariff  penalty.  It 
promises  a  better  integration  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  auto  industries  and 
lower  costs  for  consumers. 

In  a  way,  the  agreement  is  a  step  toward 
an  American-Canadian  Common  Market. 
While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  writ- 
ten each  year  about  the  "longest  unguarded 
border  in  the  world"  and  a  good  deal  of 
Ignorance  here  about  Canadian  fears  of 
United  States  economic  domination,  this 
particular  pact  is  healthy.  It  contains  safe- 
guards for  both  sides;  Detroit  firms  with 
plants  in  Canada  cant  escape  duties  if  they 
taper  off  operations  there,  for  example. 

A  Royal  Commission  back  In  1960  estl- 
mated  that  by  1980  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  States  would  increase  from  $2.6  to 
$7.2  billion  and  In  the  same  period  our  ex- 
ports to  otir  northern  neighbor  would  rise 


from  $3.3  to  $8  billion.  The  auto  market  in 
f^t  is  growing  faster  there  than  in  the 
United 'States  on  a  percentage  basis,  and 
offers  a  rich  target. 

If  Congress  approves  the  tariff  agreement, 
the  resulting  unified  market  should  point 
the  way  to  accommodations  in  many  other 
areas.  If  we  are  sensitive  to  our  Canadian 
neighbors  feelings,  and  remember  that  trade 
is  always  reciprocal,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  two  economies  should  not  complement 
one  another. 


MARSH AIoLESE  APPOINTED  DIS- 
TRICT ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  happy  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  progress  our 
Government  is  achieving  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  This 
time  imder  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  news  item 
from  the  Territorial  Stm,  Agana,  Guam, 
announcing  that  Mr.  Dwight  Heine,  a 
Marshallese,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict administrator  of  the  Marshall 
Islands.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Heine  upon 
his  selection.  High  Commissioner  Cod- 
ing and  the  officials  in  the  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories, Department  of  the  Interior,  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  foresight  and 
good  judgment  in  this  appointment. 

The  news  item  follows: 

Marshallese  Appointed  District 
Administrator 

Dwight  Heine  of  Uliga,  Marshall  Islands  of 
the  Trust  Territory  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict administrator  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
the  first  native  Mlcronesian  to  be  appointed 
to  "the  highest  administrative  post  possible 
In  a  district  administration,"  High  Commis- 
sioner M.  W.  Goding  has  announced. 

Heine  repleices  Peter  Tali  Coleman,  a  na- 
tive of  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa,  who  has 
been  appointed  district  administrator  of  the 
Meu-iana  Islands. 

He  In  turn  replaces  Roy  T.  Gallemore,  who 
retired  Thursday  after  more  than  31  years  of 
Government  service. 

Heine's  appointment  as  first  native  dis- 
trict administrator  adds  one  more  first  to  a 
long  Government  career — first  Mlcronesian  to 
work  for  the  American  Government,  first  to 
receive  a  government  scholarship  to  study 
abroad,  first  to  hold  the  position  of  district 
educational  administrator,  first  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Micronesia,  and  first  speaker 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia. 

He  was  born  October  12,  1919,  on  Aur  Atoll 
in  the  Marshalls.  After  early  education  at 
mission  schools  in  Jaluit  and  Kusaie,  Ponape 
he  attended  the  University  of  Hawaii  from 
1948  to  1950.  After  several  other  scholar- 
ship awards,  he  received  a  John  Hay  Whitney 
Opportunity  Fellowship  in  1958  which  en- 
abled him  to  complete  academic  work  for  a 
B.A.  degree  in  education. 

During  World  War  n,  Heine  worked  with 
the  U.S.  marines  as  a  native  scout,  infiltrat- 
ing Japanese-held  Islands  and  capturing  key 
enemy  personnel. 

Coleman,  who  was  born  December  8,  1919, 
recelve4|  bis  B.S.  degree  In  economics  from 
Georgetown  University  In  Washington,  D.C, 
In  1949,  and  an  LL.B.  In  1951  from  the  same 
school.     During  his  final  year  in  law  school. 
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he  was  the  first  recipient  of  a  Jodn  Hay  Whit 
ney  fellowship. 

Prom    1956-60  he   served   as 
American   Samoa,   and   has   beeh 
district  administrator  since  19C 1 


Oovemor  of 
Marshall's 
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Mr.  McGRATH.     Mr 
imp.nimous  consent  that  the 
f 'cm  Louisiana   [Mr.  W.*. 
extend  his  remarks  at  this 
RECORD  and  include  extraneoiis 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    then 
to  the  request  of  the  gen 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.     Mr. 
last  Thursday,  August  26.  in 
sioNiL  Record  of  that  date, 
the  first  part  of  a  two-part  ed 
the  Shreveport  Times  deali 
racial  anarchy  in  Californij 
like,  today,  to  complete  that 
adding  the  second  and  cone! 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Billy 
tionally  noted   evang?li.st.  st^tei 
the  magnlttide  of  the  Los  Angc 
of  Negro  anarchy  wns  ert;;p."prpcl 
nlsts.    as    have    been    similar 
such  cities  ns  Chicago.  Rochester 
aid   Springfield.   Mass.     He  sryi 
Communists  in  Negro  riots  are 
there  are  racial  Fpnrks  the  Conii 
on  the  fuel  In  "dress  rehearsal 
re'olution." 

■'Think  wh.-it  It  would  be  If 
tlons  r.s  Los  Angeles  broke  out 
cities  In  the  United  States 
he  said. 

The  evangelist  appeals  for' an 
l».~sness  all  over  the  Nation 
yon  of  respect  for  constituted 

Former  President  Elsenhower 
Los  Ar>5:elPs  ins-'rrection  did  n 
in  a  vacinmi  btit  ns  part  of  a 
"atmosphere  of  lawlessness"  ant 
creclo   of   civil    rifrhters    that   p 
obey  laws  they  like  but  dlsobe  r 
dislike. 

The    Revereid    Mnrtin    Lutbc; 
abandoning  all   pretense  that 
gclcs  outbreak  of  anarchy  had 
do  with   lack  of  civil  rights  for 
thnt  area,  says  a  major  caure 
bcUion   against   law  and   order 
hntred  of  Net^rocs:  that  Negroes 
selves   because  of  the  social, 
etiucatlonal  plight  of  so  many  o. 
King    always    seems    to    be 
di.'tcly   b''fore   or   immediately 
racial  violence.  Including  kllUn^s 
been    In    Lcs    Angeles    before 
a"d   he  got   back   there  while 
wr\s  still  going  on.     He  has  at 
In   Los   Angeles   what  seems   to 
objective  everywhere  In  his  r 
getting   himself   on   television 
times  a  day  on  each  of  the  th 
TV  networks. 

Tin;es  Columnist  James  Jackst 
points  out   on   this  pa^e  today 
Negro   wants   to   be   accepted   Ir 
v.orld  he  must  also  accept  the 
r.nd  all  that  it  represents — the 
gitting  ahead  as  well  as  the  oppi 
move  upward:  the  responsibility 
each  other.     If  tlie  Negro  Is  to  a 
jective  of  acceptance — of  being 
the  white  world,  like  a  white  mi  n- 
pitTick  points  out.  then  tlie  whi|e 
the  right  to  expect  the  Negro 
v.hr.t  he  gets:  to  learn  self 
tice  obedience  to  law:    to  have 
authority:    to  use  his  creative 
fird  to  practice  right  conduct 
life. 

The  Times  urges  that  Mr.  KUp^t: 
cle  be  read  carefully.    What  he 
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not  all  that  needs  to  be  brought  out;  but 
he  has  touched  on  a  phase  of  the  whole  racial 
problem,  especially  in  its  lawless  aspects,  that 
Negroes  themselves  must  understand  and 
that  their  white  leaders,  Including  those  In 
the  Federal  Government,  must  try  to  teach 
them. 

The  white  man  did  not  gain  his  economic, 
social,  political,  and  civic  standing  through 
having  somebody  give  things  to  him  or 
through  passage  of  laws.  He  earned  it.  He 
worked  for  it.  He  lived,  as  a  whole,  a  decent 
life  to  gain  it.  To  blAme  the  Negro's  plight 
on  slavery  of  100  years  ago  is  to  nourish  a 
guilt  complex  for  ancestral  evil  in  a  ridicu- 
lous way — unless,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
says,  "we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  impos- 
sible propcsition  that  we  who  live  today  are 
guilty  for  every  cruelty  perpetrated  through- 
out the  eons  of  humr.n  existence."  The 
white  status  In  the  United  States  was  built 
by  white  people  who  worked  for  everything 
they  received.  They  cut  trees  to  make  both 
homes  and  farmland.  They  hauled  stones 
and  dug  wells  and  dammed  creeks  to  conserve 
water.  Many  failed  and  quit  and  many 
others  had  fnilures  and  started  over  again 
and  succeeded. 

It  Is  this  simple  American  bootstrap  les- 
son— of  pulling  yourself  up  by  your  own 
bootstraps  if  there  Is  no  other  way — that 
must  be  learned  today  not  merely  by  the 
Negro,  but  by  the  horde  of  white  civil  righters 
who  have,  with  such  horribly  bloody  results 
in  maxiy  instances,  convinced  Negroes  that 
everything  that  the  white  man  has  because 
he  worked  for  it  Is  going  to  come  to  the  Negro 
simply  through  demanding  it. 

Ihere  are  thoiisauds  of  Negroes  In  this 
country  who  are  successful  in  business,  In 
h.dusiry  ar.d  in  the  professions,  lliore  is  a 
Negro  In  Chicago  who  owns  a  business  doing 
$10  million  gross  per  year.  He  was  born  on 
a  Ecuth  Louisiana  plantation  ar.d  had  only 
a  few  y:nrs  or  the  synthetic  education  avill- 
able  to  Negro  children  40  years  ago.  But 
there  was  something  in  him  that  sprang  forth 
as  his  immature  years  passed  and  made  him 
se?;:  :,nd  earn  for  himself  as  the  mature  years 
came. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  certainly  could 
never  be  accused  of  leaning  to  any  side  except 
t'le  |iIcgro's  in  any  racial  mutter,  points  out 
that  the  Negro  section  of  Los  Angeles  known 
as  Watts,  where  the  anarchistic  insurrection 
took  place,  is  an  area  where  "most  of  the 
Negroes  live  in  neighborhoods  that  would 
represent  the  dream  of  suburban  bliss  to 
Harlem  Negroes."  There  are  poverty  pockets 
ixi  Watts,  but  to  refer  to  the  horror  there 
as  just  another  ghetto  riot  is  ridiculous. 

What  of  the  thousands  of  Negro  families 
living  in  modern  homes  In  Watts  with  land- 
scapod  yards  and  facing  on  fu-st-class  streets? 

What  have  they  done  to  make  all  of  Watts 
a  respectable  ccmm unity? 

What  have  they  done  to  halt  crime  at  their 
doorsteps? 

During  the  past  3  months  felonious  crimes 
such  as  rape,  murder  or  attempted  murder, 
and  felonious  as.sault  have  averaged  more 
tlian  330  per  month — more  than  1.000  in  3 
months — in  Watis.  What  have  Negro  or 
white  leaders  done  about  this? 

t'o  i.a-  as  v,-c  can  had  out — absolutsly 
nothing. 

Wiiat  is  needed  Is  for  civil  rights  leaders 
everywhere — Negroes  and  wiiii.es — especially 
white  ministers  who  naturally  spread  an 
aura  of  prestige  when  they  march  In  the 
streets — to  start  telling  the  Negro  the  truth; 
that  very  few  persons  In  this  world  get  any- 
where except  tiirough  their  own  efforts;  that 
no  race  and  no  nation  can  live  with  a  society 
where  each  person  is  permitted  to  choose 
the  laws  he  will  obey  and  disobey  laws  he 
docs  not  like:  that  If  the  Negro  is  to  be 
accepted  into  the  white  man's  world  he  must 
accept  that  world  and  all  that  goes  with  It. 

There  must  be  rn  end  quickly  to  Martin 
Luther  King's  philosophy  of  obeying  laws 
you   like    and   disobeying   laws   you   dislike. 
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There  must  be  an  end  quickly  to  white  lead- 
ership that  follows  In  his  steps  without  the 
slightest  Idea  of  where  he  Is  leading.  There 
must  be  an  uprising  especially  among  Negro 
leadership.  One  Negro  minister  In  Dallas 
already  has  spoken  forth  vehemently  and 
very  much  along  the  lines  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  bring  forth  In  this  editorial.  One 
other  In  Los  Angeles  has  taken  a  similar 
tack.  We  have  not  read  of  other  Negro 
ministers  following  such  courses. 

Nor  have  we  read  of  white  ministers  mov- 
ing forward  courageously  to  tell  the  Negro 

and  his  white  supporters — the  real  truth 
that  needs  ot  be  told:  with  the  possible  e:\- 
ception  of  Billy  Graham. 

The  Negro  needs  white  help.  He  muct  be 
given  It.  But  It  must  be  help  built  on  l.iw 
and  order  and  both  personal  and  race  r^- 
sponsibility.  The  white  world  In  this  country 
cannot  help  him  so  long  as  he  refuses  ta 
recognize  that  the  road  of  life  always  is 
uphill  for  vlrtvially  everyone  and  no  one  gains 
the  peak  by  simply  demanc'lng  It. 


? 

THE  Wj\LL  STREET  JOURNAL 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  TMr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  end 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  a  publication  favorable  to  th-- 
Johnson  administration.  Most  of  their 
editorial  comments  indicate  a  stniico 
which  is  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  administration. 

Because  of  the  political  attitude  gen- 
erally followed  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, it  is  my  feeling  that  the  expression 
which  was  made  in  the  August  25  is'sue 
crrries  more  than  usual  material  wcic':t. 

In  this  editorial  a  real  solid  case  was 
made  for  the  division  of  powers.  Because 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  v.ill  do  well  ti 
remember  the  division  of  powei-s  as4t 
affects  the  stability  and  continuity  of  our 
Government,  I  am  submitting  the  edi- 
torial which  covers  this  subject  in  a  very 
succinct  manner. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Worst  Foot  Forward 

In  vetoing  a  military  construction  bill 
wlUch  would  have  limited  the  Defence  Dc- 
parftnent's  power  to  close  military  b.  st';, 
President  Johnson  acted  not  only  for  tlic 
good  of  the  executive  department  but  for 
the  good  of  the  country. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  li..d 
engineered  ti^e  offending  clavise  to  broaden  Its 
own  powers.  Tlie  pro*,  ision  said  no  Install:.- 
tloii  in  tlie  tJnltod  States  with  more  th.-in 
250  personnel  could  be  closed  or  "substan- 
tially reduced  in  mission"  until  the  Defense 
Department  complied  with  ccmplica',.ed  .id- 
vance  notification  procedures  designed  to  lot 
Congress  b.in  plannvd  closings  with  riders 
to  futiu-e  niiUtary  construction  bills. 

No  President  would  be  likely  to  sanction 
suchtblati'nt  encroachment  on  his  manage- 
ment-powers, and  la  this  c.iso  Mr.  Johnson 
Is  entirely  right  to  defend  Executive  preroga- 
tives. In  prudence,  a  Commander  In'Cliief 
cannot  accept  such  potential  interference 
with  his  power  to  decide  how  to  deploy  tlie 
military  forces. 

But  more  than  that,  if  the  N.ition  Is  to 
have  an  efficient  Defense  Establishment,  pork 
barrel  spending  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
And  the  proposed  limitation  on  closings  wjs 
all  too  obvlotisly  intended  primarily  to  let 
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Clongressmen  play  parochial  politics  when  In- 
stallations in  their  districts  were  scheduled 
for  closing. 

In  general,  the  broadening  of  Executive 
power  and  the  wane  of  effective  review  by 
Congress  are  serious  problems  in  our  National 
Government.  But  no  little  of  the  reason  for 
that  trend  lies  In  the  frequency  of  precisely 
such  incidents  as  the  base  closing  dispute, 
where  Congress  speaks  for  the  grubbiest  of 
political  interests  while  the  President  de- 
leiids  the  overall  good. 

It's  hard  to  see  how  Congress  expects  to 
redress  the  Imbalance  of  power,  in  either  Its 
own  or  the  Nation's  Interest,  by  putting  its 
west  foot  forward. 
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THE  U.S.  CHOICE:  S^VE  THE  U.N. 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  most  thought- 
ful editorial  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  entitled: 
'The  U.S.  Choice:  Save  the  UJJ." 

This  editorial  speaks  for  itself  and  I 
share  its  general  position  that  our  choice 
permits  "the  General  Assembly  to  get 
on  with  its  business,"  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

Full  text  of  the  San  Piancisco  Chron- 
icle editorial  follows : 

The  U.S.  Choice:  Save  the  U.N. 
The  United  States  has  decided  that  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  United  Nations  alive  and 
functioning  than  to  shake  It  apart  by  in- 
sisting that  penalties  be  Imposed  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  Prance,  and  11  other  nations 
which  have  refused  to  pay  UJ*.  assessments 
for  peacekeeping  operations. 

It  was,  in  effect,  a  yielding  to  the  facts  of 
International  life.  The  decision  was  an- 
nounced by  Ambassador  Arthtir  J.  Goldberg 
"with  regret,"  it  is  true.  But  the  action, 
regrettable  or  not,  does  permit  the  General 
Assembly  to  get  on  with  its  bxxsiness  after  a 
year-long  state  of  paralysis  brought  on  by 
the  assessment  dispute. 

Tlie  long  deadlock  demonstrated  clearly 
that  the  United  Nations  could  be  destroyed 
if  the  disagreement  were  not  resolved.  Rus- 
sia, Prance,  and  the  other  dissenters  Insisted 
that  the  peacekeeping  operations  for  which 
they  were  asked  to  pay  were  Illegal,  In  that 
they  were  launched  by  the  Assembly  rather 
than  by  the  Security  CouncU.  Articl^  19  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  says  that  any  nation  more 
than  2  years  behind  in  paying  its  assessments 
loses  Its  voting  rights  in  the  Assembly. 

Most  member  countries  of  the  U.N.  con- 
cluded some  time  ago  that  insistence  upon 
these  payments — or  the  denial  of  voting 
rights— might  destroy  the  whole  organiza- 
tion. The  United  States  has  now  realized 
that  there  was  no  alternative  to  accepting 
this  majority  viewpoint.  For  possible  action 
in  the  increasingly  serious  crisis  in  Vietnam, 
as  well  as  in  other  trouble  spots  In  the 
world,  the  UJJ.  wUl  be  needed. 

Certainly  the  new  American  position  can- 
not  resolve  all  of  the  dlfBcultles  that  face 
the  UJI.  But  it  does,  undeniably,  preserve 
that  world  organization — which,  hopefully, 
may  in  the  future -recover  from  the  weak- 
ness implicit  in  the  current  compromise. 

The  settlement,  at  least,  does  not  strip  the 
General  Assembly  of  Its  abUlty  to  act  In 
Keepmg  the  peace— when  supported  by  vol- 


untary contributions.  Britain  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  have  already  pledged 
$18  million  in  such  contributions.  The 
United  States  remains  uncommitted  on 
whether  It  will  follow  suit — until  Rtissla  de- 
cides what  to  do — but  presumably  It  will. 

Thus,  the  General  Assembly  still  may  act 
in  moments  of  world  crisis,  regardless  of 
vetoes  in  the  Security  Council.  Its  peace- 
keeping mechanism  is  well  worth  preserving. 


THE  POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past, 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  worldwide 
population  explosion  and  the  problems  it 
entails  have  run  afoul  of  a  serious  techni- 
cal problem:  contraceptive  devices  are 
either  too  expensive  for  use  in  underde- 
veloped countries,  or  they  have  proven 
too  inconvenient  for  general  use  by  in- 
dividuals. A  great  deal  of  research  has 
been  done  on  this  matter,  culminating 
in  the  recent  development  of  the  so- 
called  rUD.  or  intrauterine  device. 

The  development  of  this  device  means 
that  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  and  at  a 
low  level  of  medical  sophistication,  birth 
control  programs  are  within  reach  of 
many  who  previously  had  no  chance. 
This  development  is  of  enormous  im- 
portance, for  it  comes  at  a  time  of  greatly 
increased  public  and  governmental  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  population 
control.  In  this  respect,  the  leadership 
of  President  Johnson  has  been  vital.  It 
was  he  who  first  brought  the  matter  to 
full  public  attention  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Later,  in  his  address  at 
the  commemorative  celebration  of  the 
20th  year  of  the  United  Nations,  in  San 
Pi-anclsco,  June  25,  1965,  the  President 
stated: 

I  would  call  upon  all  member  nations  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  wage  together  in 
an  international  war  on  poverty. 

Let  us,  in  all  our  lands,  including  this 
land,  face  forthrlghtly  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  our  multiplying  populations  and  seek 
the  answers  to  this  most  profound  challenge 
to  the  future  of  the  world.  Let  us  act  on  the 
fact  that  less  than  $5  Invested  In  population 
control  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  In  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  $5  invested  In  population  control 
now  has  an  object,  the  lUD. 

Although  all  the  research  needed  on 
the  matter  has  not  been  completed,  pre- 
liminary findings  suggest  that  the  IDD 
has  proven  97  percent  effective.  These 
figures  have  been  released  by  the  Plarmed 
Parenthood-World  Population,  which 
undertook  a  study  based  on  11,222  wo- 
men who  used  lUD's  for  an  aggregate  of 
85.782  months. 

Effectiveness  levels  of  this  magnitude 
would  suggest  that  one  of  the  crucial 
factors  of  the  President's  concern  with 
controlling  the  world  population  explo- 
sion has  been  uncovered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  report 
of  research  done  on  effectiveness  of 
ruD's  is  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in 


the  House.    It  is  reported  In  an  article 

by  Louis  Cassels.  which  is  printed  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post: 
[Prom  tdhe  Washington  Post,  Aug.  30,  19651 
BisTH    CoNT«ot.    Device   Tests    97    Percent 

E>rECTIVE 

(By  Louis  Cassis) 
An  Inexpensive  new  birth  control  device, 
the  same  one  India  is  using  to  combat  over- 
population, has  proved  97  percent  effective 
In  medical  tests,  It  was  aimounced  yester- 
day. 

Planned  Parenthood-World  Population, 
the  principal  U.S.  birth  control  organization, 
made  public  the  findings  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  its  medical  committee  to  deter- 
mine the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  intra- 
uterine devices,  known  in  p<^ulation  con- 
trol  circles  as  lUDs. 

lUDs  are  smaU  plastic  or  stainless  steel  "^ 
devices  that  can  be  Inserted  in  a  uterus  by 
a  physician.  They  can  be  left  In  place  In- 
definitely. Once  Inserted,  they  require  little 
further  attention  from  the  wearer.  They 
can  be  mass  produced  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
cents  each. 

The  medicaa  committee  analyzed  data 
submitted  by  43  Independent  investigators 
on  11,222  women  who  used  lUDs  for  an 
aggregate  of  85,782  months. 

The  devices  proved  to  be  97  percent  effec- 
tive In  preventing  pregnancy.  This  Is  not  as 
high  a  level  of  protection  as  is  afforded  by 
the  new  contraceptive  pUls— If  the  latter 
are  taken  exacUy  as  prescribed.  But  the 
ovulatlon-suppresslng  pills  are  considerably 
more  jiexpenslve  than  KTDs,  and  must  be 
taken  on  a  regular  schedule. 

irrroLERABLE  TO  some 

One  drawback  to  lUD's,  spotlighted  by  the 
survey,  is  that  not  tdl  women  are  able  to  tol- 
erate their  presence  In  the  womb.  The  med- 
ical committee  said  the  devices  proved  to  be 
"acceptable"  to  75  percent  of  the  wearers. 
Approximately  15  percent  had  the  device  re- 
moved after  wearing  it  for  varying  times,  and 
the  other  10  percent  were  tmable  to  retain 
it  in  place. 

lUD's  are  "not  well  tolerated  by  women  who 
have  never  had  a  chUd,"  the  medical  com- 
mittee noted. 

Women  who  became  pregnant  despite  the 
device  usually  delivered  normal,  9-month 
babies,  the  report  showed.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  presence  of  an  lUD  had  any 
adverse  efl^ct  on  a  baby  conceived  whUe  it 
was  in  place>\ 

The  incldence^of  Infections  among  rUD 
wearers  ranged  from  slightly  less  than  2  per- 
cent to  almost  4  percent,  depending  on  the 
type  of  device. 

"Most  of  the  Infecticms  were  mild  and 
could  be  managed  successfully  without  re- 
moval of  the  device,"  the  committee  said. 

QUESTION  OF  CANCER 

As  for  the  possibility  that  prolonged  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  object  In  the  uterus  might 
cause  cancer,  the  committee  had  this  say: 

"Although  many  years  will  be  needed  to 
determine  the  ultimate  effect  of  lUD's  upon 
cervical  cytology,  tens  of  thousands  of  pap 
smears  have  already  been  studied  In  lUD 
cases  over  periods  of  from  1  to  5  years  and 
thus  far  there  has  been  no  scientific  evidence 
of  an  adverse  effect." 

This  statement  was  evidently  meant  as  a 
reply  to  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  Ernest  Ayre. 
medical  director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Cytology  Center  in  New  York,  published  last 
May  by  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

Ayre  said  he  had  discovered  "highly  ab- 
normal" cells  in  vaginal  smears  taken  from 
several  women  wearing  lUD's.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  the  number  of  cases  Involved  was 
not  "statistically  significant"  but  urged  re- 
searchers to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  possi- 
ble carcinogenic  effeots  of  the  devices. 
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Mr.  McGRATH.     Mr. 

unanimous  consent  that 

from  New  York  [Mr. 

tend  his  remarks  at  this 

Record  and  include 
The    SPEAKER.     Is 

to  the  request  of  the 

New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr. 
Johnson  has  clearly 
lenge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Nation.     The  President 
sponsible  civil   rights 
condemned  the    violence 
that  erupted  in  California, 
had  words  of  caution 
action  to  the  riots.    In  our 
horrence  of  lawlessness  we 
blinded  to  the  necessity 
the  unjust  conditions  that 
outbreak.    What  occurred  in 
should  underscore  our 
guarantee  full  equality  to 
this  challenge  of  an 
bilitr  that  the  President 
American  people. 

The  following  expression 
support  for  the  President's 
peared  in  the  New  York 
17,  1965.    I  commend  it  to 
of  our  colleagues: 


Sp  eaker. 


I  ask 

gentleman 

may  ex- 

toint  In  the 

extranequs  matter. 

objection 

gentleman  from 


Speak  ;r,  Pi-esident 
articula  ed  the  chal- 
liots  for  the 
alqng  with  re- 
strongly 
brutality 
Yet,  he  also 
concerning  our  re- 
natural  ab- 
Tiust  not  be 
remedying 
I^roduced  the 
Los  Angeles 
deteiknination  to 
N(  groes.    It  is 


leade  rs 

and 
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unfinish  ed 
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of  editorial 
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attention 
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I  Prom  the  New  York  Post,  An  g.  17,  1965) 
The  Message  Prom  the  Wk  ite  House 


la 


President    Johnson    has    set 
lenglng  guidelines  for  the 
ment  when  the  unbridled  fury 
riots  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chlcaki 
in  most  Americans  a  sense  of 
dismay.     His   is  an   appeal   to 
must  not  only  be  relentless  in 
violence."  but  also  In  seeking 
factors  precipitating  it. 

Implicit  in  these  words  is 
that  a  mob  bent  on  blind  and 
structlon  sometimes  produces 
hatred  no  less  blind,  no  less 
in  the  long  run,  perhaps  even 
tlve.      "Anger."    the   President 
fellow  Americans,  "must  not 
derstanding." 

The  terrible — and   terrifying- 
lumlsm  resorted  to  by  a  minori 
groes  dwelling  in  Los  Angeles 
cannot  be  condoned.     The 
with  responsible  civil  rights 
Wilkins   of   the  NAACP,   Dr 
King  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Conference  and  Whitney  M 
the  National  Urban  League,  waj 
sailing  the  savagery  and 
ploded  during  the  days  of 
bloodshed. 

Emphasizing  that  it  is  the 
Americans,  white  and  black,  tc 
principle  that  the  Injustices  ol 
be  overcome  by  peaceful  proces 
Johnson  then  went  directly  to 
the  matter: 

"But  it  is  not  enough  simply 
order.  We  must  also  strike  ai 
conditions  from  which  disorder 
For  the  second  great  Americaii 
that  all  shall  have  an  equal  ch 
In  the  blessings  of  our  society.' 

It  is  the  President's 
United  States  must  redouble 
guarantee  the  Negro  a  full 
can  Justice  and  plenty. 


bruta  lity 


pill  ige 


its 
sha-e 
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lOPE 


Spe  iker 


I  ask 
gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
tervention of  President  Johnson  has 
brought  solution  to  the  most  difficult 
aspect  of  the  shipping  strike — the  walk- 
out of  marine  engineers. 

The  most  important  issue  involved  is 
the  attempt  to  establish  machinery  for 
arbitration  to  hand  down  binding  deci- 
sions in  these  disputes.  This  would  end 
the  crippling  strikes  which  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  our  merchant  marine. 
The  President  considers  the  establish- 
ment of  such  machinery  "an  absolute 
necessity."  Let  us  hope  that  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  will  be  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  create  such  a  board. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  from  the 
August  19,  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  19.  1965 1 
Still  Not  Sailing 

President  Johnson's  intervention  has 
ended  the  most  complicated  phase  of  the 
9-week  shipping  strike — the  walkout  of  ma- 
rine engineers.  But  the  ship  lines  and  the 
unions  representing  masters,  mates,  and  radio 
officers  are  still  wrangling  over  contract 
terms.  Even  though  the  negotiators  have 
failed  to  meet  the  President's  settlement 
timetable,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  and  the  other  prides  of  the 
merchant  marine  will  soon  be  back  on  the 
high  seas. 

Overdue  as  such  a  development  is,  it  does 
not  represent  the  crucial  element  in  the  long 
maritime  controversy.  The  real  test  of  the 
settlement  will  lie  in  how  much  success  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wirtz  and  George  Meany 
have  In  their  attempt  to  create  an  overall 
arbitration  machinery  to  make  binding  deci- 
sions in  all  disputes  over  manning  on  auto- 
mated ships. 

The  President  has  made  it  plain  that  he 
considers  such  a  mechanism,  embracing  all 
unions  and  all  ship  operators,  an  absolute 
necessity.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  cur- 
rent agreements  that  makes  it  a  certainty. 
Investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  subsidies  for  ship  construction  and 
crew  pay  will  make  no  sense  unless  a  depend- 
able cure  can  be  found  for  the  interunion 
warfare  and  inflated  costs  that  have  already 
pushed  the  merchant  fleet  so  far  toward  ex- 
tinction. 

If  a  plan  for  enduring  peace  can  be  de- 
vised, it  will  provide  the  foundation  for  the 
long-promised  reassessment  of  Government 
policy  toward  the  merchant  marine.  Savings 
made  through  greater  efficiency  ought  to  go 
Into  strengthening  American  shipping  and 
thus  make  earnings  more  se^re  for  both 
owners  and  seamen.  But  there  can  be  no 
planning  and  no  future  without  an  end  to 
the  chaos  that  prolonged  this  strike  and  the 
hundreds  that  preceded  it. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  BILL  TO  OUTLAW 
PROFESSIONAL       STRIKEBREAK- 
ING 
Mr.  MATASUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  make  it  unlaw- 
ful to  hire  professional  strikebreakers 
in  interstate  labor  disputes. 

For  many  years  now  we  have  had  a 
national  policy  of  protecting  the  right 
of  workers  to  organize  and  to  engage  in 
concerted  activities  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. This  policy  has  been  Reaf- 
firmed in  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  Landrum-Griffin 
Act,  despite  modifications  and  additions 
in  the  latter  two  acts  to  the  original 
Wagner  Act. 

The  right  to  strike  gives  weight  and 
force  to  the  wage  earners'  demands  in 
collective  bargaining.  If  a  strike  does 
occur  because  the  parties  have  not  been 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement,  the 
parties  generally  wait  it  out.  If  the  em- 
ployer is  not  engaged  in  unfair  labor 
practices  and  has  bargained  in  good 
faith,  he  does  not  have  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  union.  He  can  even  try 
to  operate  with  such  employees  who  have 
not  gone  out  on  strike  or,  in  an  eco- 
nomic strike,  by  hiring  replacements. 

But  the  use  of  professional  strike- 
breakers, men  who  come  from  the  outside 
and  are  hired  directly  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  strikes,  has  no  justification  in 
collective  bargaining  or  in  ethics  and 
should  have  none  in  law. 

My  bill  proposes  to  make  it  illegal  to 
hire  professional  strikebreakers  in  inter- 
state labor  disputes.  One  would  think 
that  the  hiring  of  these  mercenaries  who 
are  not  really  substitute  workers  and 
whose  function  it  is  to  stir  up  violence 
and  break  the  morale  of  strikers  rather 
than  to  caiTy  on  the  work,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  use  of  such  strikebreakers 
has  been  condemned  by  congressional 
committees  which  have  investigated 
them  since  the  1890's.  They  produce  vio- 
lence and  disorder  in  every  situation  in 
which  they  have  a  pecuniary  interest. 
They  Inflame  and  prolong  every  strike  in 
which  they  participate.  They  destroy 
collective  bargaining  and  make  the  ami- 
cable settlement  of  disputes  impossible. 
By  their  activities  and  their  vei-y  pres- 
ence they  violate  the  labor-relations  pol- 
icy established  by  successive  Congresses 
in  the  last  35  years.  As  the  La  Pollette 
committee  concluded  in  1938,  these 
strikebreaking  services  are  offered  not  so 
much  for  assisting  employers  to  protect 
property  and  maintain  operations  dur- 
ing strikes,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  unions  and  the  processes  of 
collective  bargaining. 

These  evils  have  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  and  Congress  attempted  to  outlaw 
the  strikebreaking  business  when  it 
passed  the  Antistrikebreaking  Act,  the 
so-called  Byrnes  Act,  in  1938.  But  this 
act  is  a  dead  letter.  It  does  make  it  un- 
lawful to  transport  any  person  who  is 
employed  or  to  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obstructing  or  interfering  by 
force  or  threats  with  peaceful  picketing. 
However,  the  courts  have  construed  the 
words  "for  the  purpose  of"  strictly,  and  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  Intent  to  inter- 
fere with  peaceful  picketing  or  the  rights 
of  employees  existed  before  the  inter- 
state transportation  commenced.  It  has 
been  held  insufficient  to  show  that  vio- 
lence had  in  fact  occurred,  because  the 
professional  strikebreaker  was  brought 
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into  the  State.  Of  course,  such  proof  is 
unobtainable,  because  those  engaged  in 
this  nefarious  business  will  not  profess 
their  evil  purpose;  they  will  make  no 
such  avowal  when  they  send  strikebreak- 
ers to  a  struck  plant.  And  so  the  Byrnes 
Act,  which  has  been  on  the  books  for  27 
years,  is  in  effect  meaningless. 

Some  States  afflicted  with  this  prob- 
lem, have  passed  State  laws  which  are 
effective  in  intrastate  business.  In  other 
States  the  abuse  and  malpractice  con- 
tinues. Effective  Federal  legislation  is 
needed  to  provide  a  uniform  rule  of  law 
throughout  the  counti-y. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  for- 
bids professional  strikebreakers  from  re- 
placing strikers  in  industries  affecting 
commerce.  It  is  also  designed  to  elimi- 
nate strikebreaking  agencies  by  forbid- 
ding persons  not  directly  involved  in  a 
labor  dispute  to  supply  strikebreakers. 
It  will  not  prohibit  the  employment  of 
genuine  workers  as  strike  replacements 
if  they  are  notified  that  a  labor  dispute 
is  in  progress. 

By  the  action  of  a  previous  Congress 
in  1938  we  indicated  that  this  legislation 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  national  policy 
of  collective  bargaining  and  to  lessen 
violence  in  labor  disputes.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  enact  the  proposed  bill  only  be- 
cause the  Byrnes  Act  of  1938,  also  out- 
lawing the  bringing  in  of  professional 
strikebreakers,  was  so  poorly  drawn  that 
its  purpose  could  not  be  attained. 

Professional  strikebreaking  is  a  dis- 
honorable activity  indulged  in  by  anti- 
social elements  who  are  motivated  by 
hatred,  vengeance,  or  purely  selfish 
gains,  without  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts.  Outlawing  such 
activity  can  only  result  in  some  good. 


NAGGING  QUES1IONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  is  recognized 
foi- 10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  why  we  are  in  Vietnam  has 
.  haunted  and  disturbed  many  Americans. 
It  is  a  question  which  has  been  asked 
many  times  but  which  in  all  too  many 
cases  has  been  answered  Inadequately. 

This  latter  certainly  is  not  the  case, 
however,  in  the  President's  answers,  as 
reported  this  morning  by  Columnist  Ros- 
coe  Drummond  in  the  Washington  Poet, 
and  I  include  this  article  for  the  atten- 
tion ot  our  colleagues  and  others  who  are 
CMicemed  with  this  most  difficult  prob- 
lem: 

L.B.J.  AND  HoNOB — Nagging  Quxstions 
(By  Rosooe  Drummond) 

There  are  some  questions  only  the  Preel- 
dent  of  the  United  States  can  answer.  It  is 
his  constitutional  duty  to  conduct  foreign 
relations.    He  alone  la  Commander  In  Chief. 

Many  Americans  still  have  nagging  ques- 
ts about  why  we  are  In  Vietnam.  The 
President's  moet  effective  answers  often  come 
when  he  Is  speaking  informally  and  spon- 
taneously—rather than  in  his  set  speeches. 

This  column  repeats  the  President  speak- 
ing Informally  and  spontaneously  on  quee- 
Wons  which  concern  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  world — and  gives 
nis  candid  and  Innermost  thinking. 

Question:  "Was  there  no  other  cbolce  but 
to  defend  South  Vietnam?" 


P'resldent  Johnson:  "You  know  the  major 
alternatives  as  well  as  I  do  and  I  wont  take 
time  to  repeat  them.  You  can  tixlnk  of  a 
thousand  ptroblems,  a  thotisand  oompUca- 
tion«,  about  this  ball  of  wax  out  there  In 
southeast  Asia.  We  had  to  oonfront  this 
utter  complexity  and  find  a  few  simple,  fun- 
damental propositions  on  which  this  Nation 
moves. 

"And  what  are  those  simple  propositions? 
One,  the  fact  of  aggression.  Can  the  thou- 
sands of  armed  men  and  large  quantities  of 
amis  sent  down  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vietnam  take  o-,er  that  coxmtry  by 
force?  If  you  don't  believe  this  is  really 
aggression,  go  see  Bob  McNamara  or  Dean 
Rusk  and  let  them  show  you  the  complete 
evidence." 

Question:  "Do  we  really  have  a  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam?" 

President  Johnson:  "I'm  not  going  to  take 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  whether 
we  were  legally  compelled  to  come  to  her  de- 
fense. Our  commitment  was  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  entered  Into  on  the  basis  of  the 
SEATO  treaty,  on  the  basis  at  the  bilateral 
arrangements  made  by  President  Elsenhower 
with  the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  on 
the  basis  of  annual  apiMDpriatlons  thorough- 
ly discussed  with  the  Congreas  for  aid  in 
both  the  economic  and  political  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam  for  10  years,  on  the  basis  of 
the  commitments  of  three  Presidents — we 
have  a  commitment. 

"We  know  we  have  it.  The  South  Viet- 
namese know  we  have  it.  The  Communistfl 
know  we  have  it.  So,  U  anyone  doubts  we 
have  a  commitment,  let  them  look  at  the 
facts." 

Question;  "What  does  that  commitment 
mean?" 

President  Johnson;  "What  does  It  mean? 
If  I  can  leave  you  with  one  thought,  I  would 
say  that  you  must  understand  that  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  American  commitment  is  the 
principal  pillar  of  peace  In  the  world  today. 
If  anything  happens  to  the  Integrity  of  that 
commitment,  we  are  lost. 

"I  have  used  the  word  'hMior'  with  respect 
to  Vietnam.  When  I  have  done  so,  some 
have  tended  to  say,  'Oh.  dear  me,'  as  If  this 
were  an  expression  out  of  18th-century  diplo- 
macy—for a  king  who  had  become  offended 
because  his  daughter  was  refused  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  another  king." 
Question:  "Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "honor'?" 
President  Johnson:  "Let  me  tell  you  what 
honor  means — concretely.  Toward  the  end 
of  President  Elsenhower's  administration  he 
was  presented  by  Chairman  IChrushchev  with 
an  ultimatum:  «  months  In  BerUn  and  out 
And  President  Elsenhower  said  to  Chairman 
Khrushchev,  'No,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can't  do 
that  to  the  United  States.'  And  Khrushchev 
had  to  believe  it. 

"In  the  summer  of  1961,  Khrushchev  said 
to  President  Kennedy:  'Out  of  BerUn,  or  there 
vrtll  be  war."  This  was  at  the  Vienna  talks  In 
June  1961.  President  Kennedy  looked  him 
straight  In  the  eye  and  said.  "Mr.  Chairman, 
if  that  Is  what  you  want,  that  is  what  you 
will  have.  It  wlU  be  a  cold  winter.'  And  It 
was  utterly  (vital)  to  the  life  of  this  Nation 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  beUeved  that. 

"When  the  Russian  missiles  entered  Cuba. 
President  Kennedy  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, 'Mr.  Chairman,  these  missiles  have 
to  go.  Period.  Paragraph.  They  have  got 
to  go.  And  you  have  a  chance  to  get  them 
out  peacefuUy,  but  they  have  got  to  go.*  The 
life  of  this  Nation  depended  at  that  moment 
on  Mr.  Khr\ishchev  believing  him. 

"We  are  now  saying  to  Hanoi  and  Peiplng, 
'Gentlemen,  you  are  not  going  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam.  You're  not  going  to  do  It.' 
"If  you  were  a  Berliner,  if  you  were  a  Thai, 
you  would  be  living  on  the  basis  of  the 
American  commitment.  If  Moscow  or  Pel- 
ping  or  Hanoi  ever  thought  that  commitment 
was  not  worth  anything,  then  no  one  is  in 
more  danger  than  you  and  I  in  this  room. 
The  entire  nation  is  in  danger. 


"That  is  what  honor  means  In  this  situa- 
tion. It  takes  guts.  Tou  have  the  life  of 
nations  wrapped  up  In  this  word." 

This  Is  what  the  Integrity  of  America's 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  means  to  ths 
President  of  the  United  States. 


RETIREMENT  OP  DEPUTY  SURGEON 
GENERAL  OF  U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE.  DR.  DAVID  E.  PRICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  forthcoming  retirement  of 
the  Deputy  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  David  E, 
Price. 

Dr.  Price  will  shortly  assume  an  im- 
portant executive  post  with  the  World 
Health  Organization  after  more  than  24 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  this  Na- 
tion. His  entire  professional  career  has 
been  with  the  Public  Health  Service, 
where  he  has  served  with  distinction  In 
a  wide  variety  of  assignments. 

A  native  of  San  Diego.  Calif..  Dr.  Price 
received  his  medical  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  School  of  Medicine 
at  Berkeley  in  1940,  and  served  his  In- 
ternship at  the  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  In  San  Francisco.  He  was  com- 
missioned in  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  1941,  and  during  the  next  4  years 
gained  wide  experience  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  health  programs  with  special 
attention  to  venereal  disease  control. 

In  1944  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  for  graduate  work  In  public 
health  administration  and  received  the 
doctor  of  public  health  degree  In  1946. 
He  was  then  assigned  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  where  he  had  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  early  development  of 
the  research  grants  program.  When  he 
became  Associate  Director  of  Extramural 
Affairs  at  NTH  in  1950  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon  General. 

Dr.  Price  was  named  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  in  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  In  1952  and  transferred  to 
the  Service's  Washington  headquarters. 
In  May  1957  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services 
and  in  October  of  that  year  he  was 
named  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  State 
Services,  where  he  remained  until  July 
1,1960. 

At  that  time  he  became  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  assumed  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Public  Health  Service's  support  of 
medical  research,  research  training,  and 
construction  of  health  facilities  in  non- 
Federal  institutions.  He  was  named 
Deputy  Surgeon  General  in  July  1962. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  about  Dr. 
Price's  career  purposely.  We  can  see  In 
it  a  pattern  of  continuing  personal  and 
professional  development,  with  each 
phase  characterized  by  a  conslstenUy 
outstanding  performance  of  duty.  And 
as  his  superiors  recognized  his  great 
capabilities,  he  was  assigned  to  Increas- 
ingly responsible  positions  within  the 
Service,  culminating  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy  Surgeon  General. 
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In  his  current  role,  Dr.  Pr  ce  has  pro- 
vided direction,  leadership,  ind  coordi- 
nation of  Public  Health  Servi  ce  activities 
and  contributed  signiflcantjy  to  their 
guidance  and  management 

He  has  displayed  an  unusitl  ability  to 
remain  unperturbed  in  the  f s  ce  of  diver- 
sion or  interruption.  Befo  e  congres- 
sional committees  he  app(  ared  as  a 
forceful,  articulate,  reasoning;,  and  rea- 
sonable witness.  And  he  has  handled 
difBcult  situations  and  resclved  sticky 
problems  without  allowing  them  to 
impinge  on  either  immediate  or  long- 
range  objectives. 

In  short,  he  has  proved 
strong  right  hand  to  Dr.  Luther 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
maintaining    the    high 
have  been  associated  with 
position  since  its  beginning! 
has  shown  himself  to  be  ar 
worthy  successor  to  such  f orn  ler 
as  Drs.  Warren  Draper,  Palnie 
and  John  Porterfield. 

Now  this  unassuming, 
fessional,  who  has  always 
ice  ahead  of  self,  ends  almo^ 
of  a  century  during  which 
stintingly  of  his  time  and 
service  of  his  country. 

All  of  us  in  Government 
medical    and    scientific 
Washington  will  miss  him 
confident  that  I  speak  for 
and  his  host  of  friends  when 
Price  well  in  whatever  the 
bring. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSEN<;E 

By  unanimous  consent,  lejave  of  ab 
sence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  KORNECAY  (at  the  reqtest 
roTTNTAiN) ,  for  the  rest  of  tlje 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Parnum  (at  the  request} of 
BERT),  for  the  balance  of  thle 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Fountain)  ,  for  today,  pn  account 
of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.   Morse    (at   the 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  wtek 
gus*^  30,  on  account  of  official 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  Disarmainent 
ference  in  Geneva,  Switzerlai  d 


requi  st 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR/ NTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pei  mission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  spc  :ial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  gran  ed  to: 

Mr.  Lipscomb  (at  the  reqiest  of  Mr. 
Morton",  on  September  2,  f^r  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Cohelan   (at  the  reqitst 
McGrath),  today,  for  10  rain  ites 

Mr.  Fogarty   (at  the  request 
McGrath),  today,  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  Daniels   (at  the 
McGrath)  ,  on  September  1. 

Mr.  Betts  for  15  minutes 
day,  September  1. 


for 

01 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pei  mission  to 
extend  remarks  in   the  Con  bressional 
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of   Mr. 
of  Au- 
business  as 
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of  Mr. 

of  Mr. 

request  of  Mr. 
1  hour. 
Wednes- 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kelly  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $343. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McGrath  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Cooley. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  ifollows: 

S.  936.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Late  Shore,  and  for  other  purfxises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1459.  An  act  to  ameiiMl  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Act,  as  amended,  in  respect  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  (>3mmlssion 
over  cooperatives  flnanc^  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administrat&n;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  FSreign  Commerce. 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  allow  the 
showing  in  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  film  "John  F.  Kennedy — 
Years  of  Laghtnlng.  Day  of  Drums";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker : 

H.R.  496.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and 
dam  3  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  N.C.,  as 
the  William  O.  Huske  lock  ^nd  dam; 

H.R.  2263.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  objec- 
tive, thorough,  and  nationwide  analysis  and 
reevaluation  of  the  extent  and  means  of  re- 
solving the  critical  shortage  of  qualified  man- 
power in  the  field  of  correctional  rehabilita- 
tion; 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  4822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  transit  development  program  for 
the  National  Capital  region,  and  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1960; 

H.R.  5280.  An  act  to  provide  for  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safe- 
guarding the  balance  of  payments  position 
of  theTjnlted  States: 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to 
the  reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general: 

H.R.  6964.  An  act  to  amend  section  4082 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States; 

H.R.  7596.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  in  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunity  of  certain 
Air  Force  officers ; 

H.R.  7750.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  639.  Joint  Resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that    ' 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7750.  An    act   to   amend    further   the     i 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.i 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  August  31,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: I 

1518.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  irom  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  survey  of  Roseau  River,  Minn.,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  approved  June 
22,  1936,  and  December  22,  1944  (H.  Doc. 
No.  282);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  illustra- 
tions. 

1519.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to_flmend  the  Nation.il 
Security  Act  to  repeal  t^e  provisions  dealing 
with  the  compensation  of  consultants  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1520.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  copper  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1521.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  liquida- 
tion activities  of  the  national  defense,  war 
and  reconversion  activities  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  67  Stat.  231  (15  U.S.C.  609  note) 
and  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1522.  A  lettf  -■  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  second  quarter  1965 
report,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

.1523.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  procurement  of  aircraft  engine  cyl- 
inder assemblies  without  consideration  of 
actual  usage  experience,  Department  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1524.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  SlO 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

•1525.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ArchivL-st 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  records  proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to 
63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

1526.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March   '3.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 


with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Kihei  District, 
Maui,  Hawaii,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  July  3,  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
crlendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  664.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin 
Band  of  Snake  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  889). 
Referred  to  the  CJommittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflfairs.  H.R.  3715.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assessing  of  Indian  trust  and 
restricted  lands  within  the  Lummi  Indian 
diking  project  on  the  Lummi  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Washington,  through  a 
drainage  and  diking  district  formed  under 
the  laws  of  the  State;  without  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  890).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8917.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriat- 
ed to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Omaha 
Tribe  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  891).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  10733.  A  bUl  to  permit  a  State  to  in- 
crease the  mileage  of  Its  Federal-aid  primary 
system  when  provision  is  made  for  the  com- 
pletion and  maintenance  of  75  percent  there- 
of; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  10734.   A   bill   arranging  for   orderly 
marketing  of  certain   Imported  articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  10735.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  coimec- 
tion  with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By   Mr.   FALLON    (by  request) : 
H.R.  10736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repair 
and  replacement  of  sidewalks  around  Gov- 
ernment-owned building  sites  and  Installa- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  10737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  in  the  Department 
of  Jiealth.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf," 
approved  September  2.  1958,  as  amended.  In 
order  to  further  provide  a  loan  service  of 
educational  media  for  the  deaf  and  other 
handicapped  chUdren  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  10738.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  Na- 
tional Scenic  Riverway  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRIDER: 
H.R.  10739.  A  bill  to  eliminate  Inequities 
with  respect  to  the  determination  and  ad- 
justment of  rates  of  compensation  of  cer- 
tain employees  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion subject  to  prevailing  rate  schedules;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


H.R.  10740.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities with  respect  to  pay  and  leave  of 
absence  of  Federal  civilian  employees  In  con- 
nection with  Federal  holidays;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  GUBSER: 
Hr.  10741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  tf  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  certain  amounts  paid  to 
servicemen  and  survivors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  10742.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases 
In  the  rates  of  dsablllty  compensation  to 
reflect  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  from 
the  year  1933;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  10743.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  anunals  Intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request): 
H.R.  10744.  A   bin   to   amend   the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HR.  10745.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture   to  regulate   the   trans- 
portation,  sale,   and   handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search   or    experimentation,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  10746.  A   bUl    to   prohibit   and   make 
unlawful  the  hiring  of  professional  strike- 
breakers in  Interstate  labor  disputes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  10747.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position   of    funds    appropriated    to    pay    a 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Duwamlsb  Tribe 
of   Indians   in   Indian    Claims   Commission 
docket  No.  109,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  10748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 
H.R.  10749.  A   bill   to   amend    section    501 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to   provide    that    certain    tax-exempt   orga- 
nizations shall  not  carry  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempt,  to  Influence  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  10750.  A  bill  to  assure  adequate  grave 
sites    in    Arlington    National    Cemetery    by 
amending    chapter    75    of    title    10,    United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  10751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  dependent 
upon  his  mother  at  the  time  required  for 
entitlement    to    child's    insurance    benefits 
based  on  her  wage  record  If  at  such  time 
she  was  fully  Insured  and  was  either  living 
with  him  or  contributing  to  his  support;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  10752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion   of    duty    on    certain    steel    cylindrical 
tanks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HR.  10753.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  making 
of    loans    to    executive    officers    of    national 
banks;    to  the  Committee  on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  10754.  A   bin    to   amend   the   Federal 
Reserve  Act  In  order  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 


banks  and  others  in  accordance  with  current 
economic  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

HR.  10755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  agencies  for  use  by  volun- 
teer flrefighting  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

H.R.  10756.  A  bill  to  amend,  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  mo- 
nopoly or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

My  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.J.  Res.  644.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  and 
reduction  of  Items  In  general  appropriation 
bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.  Con.  Res.  466.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing an  Interim  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Afflairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 

H.  Res.  552.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  declaring  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
intervention  of  the  international  commu- 
nistic movement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  553.  Resolution  providing  addition- 
al funds  for  further  expenses  of  the  investi- 
gation and  study  authorized  by  House  Reso- 
lution 68,  89th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.  Res.  554.  Resolution  amending  clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  555.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  require  the  yeas  and  nays  in 
the  case  of  final  action  on  appropriation 
bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
HJl.  10757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolena 
Alescl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  10758.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  W.  R.  L. 
Peake;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  10759.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
D.  Lowery;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  10760.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leonidas 
Gregoropoulos;    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10761.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stanislav 
Udickl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

265.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Coimcll  of  Huntington  Beach,  Calif., 
relative  to  funds  for  tax  relief  and  alcoholic 
rehabUitatlon;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

266.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Fish- 
ing Bridge  Station,  Wyo.,  relative  to  chang- 
ing the  method  of  employing  pages  In  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admiu- 
Istration. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBtING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Piibl 
7i);h   Consress,  title  III,  Rdgiilation 
Lobbying    Act,    section    SO^Cb 
provides  as  foUows: 

('J)   All   information  requirei 


The  following  reports  fc 
for  that  quarter: 

A.  Korman  Abelson,  1625  L 
W..:nington,  D.C. 

B.  N.tlional  Asrociation  of  U 
cf  the  United  Sf.tes.  1325  L 
W.  Ehiugton,  D.C. 

D.   (61  $1,730.     E.   (9)    $158.61 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthoiie  Service, 
Eiiip'.oyees  Airccci.it  on.  Post  Ofl%;e  Box  21t';9, 
Soiitii  Portiancl.  Mii.-'.e. 

D.    (6)    $92.     E.    (9)    $85.90. 


A.  LjuIs  J.  AUea. 


A.  Nichol.'.s    E.    Alien    &    Mj 
1001  ICth  Street.  NW..  Washing 

B.  Muri.-:   Oner .i  tors  of  Ameri 
Kc.-'h  LaS.-'.le  Street,  Chicsso.  1 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    Si8.56. 

A.  Amer'cMn    C.-.rpet    In<=titul 
F»;Mi  Avenr.e.  New  Yoik.  N  Y 
D.   (6)    $310.     E.   (9)    0292.16. 


I  •ill    Armour, 
on.  D.C. 
;a.  Inc..  223 

.1. 


A.  Amrricaii   ClvU    Libirties 

i;C  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y 

D.   (6)    52.450.45.     E.   (9)    $2 


A.  American  Dc'^t.tl  A.srociriti 
Suf,er'-.)r  Street.  Chicago.  ITl 
D.   (G)    $5,353.83.     E.   (9) 


.\.  .\mcricTn    G.".';    As?ocinf.o 
Third  /Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  American     Hor-pital     AcsoJi-tlon,     8t0 
North  L.;ke  Shore  Driv-.--.  Ciiic.igi  .  11!. 
D.    (G)    eiO.iSl.l'l.     E.    (9)    •s](|.'li34  14. 

A.  American  Library  AESor-i.^tlon.   50  E.ist 
Huron  .Stre-t.  Chicago." III. 

D.   (6)   $802.39.     E    (0)   $13.49|.C8. 

A.  American   Life   Convention    230  North 
Mio'iig.in  Avfnue.  C';!  oc;o.  I'l. 
D.   (6)    $532.09.     E.   <9)    $52.02 

A.  Amr;r;c  n    Merchant    JLtItt^    Inst:: lite. 
Inc.,  11  Bro.adway,  New  York,  N 


n 


A.  America'-  Natlon.nl  C.^tlem 

tion.  001   Eist  17th  Avenue.  DotIv 

D.    (6)    $51,087.43.     E.    (9>    .t-4.G 


A.  Americnn  Nurses'  AFsociat'^in.   Inc.,   10 
CoUimbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.    (6)   $5.176  13.     E.    (9)    $-;.174.!3. 


A.  Americr.n  Pa -ents  Comnrtlee, 
E    Strrnt    NW..    '  ,V.shin»rton.    D  C 
V.inderhi:t  A'.cnue.  NcwYork.  I   Y 

D.   (6)   $1,549.44.     E.   (9)   5c9li8 


A.  Americ-.n     Podiatry    Associ 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.i 
D.   (6)   $G50. 

A.  Americ.in    Tru-kin?^   Ajsocic 

1615  P  Street  MV..  Washington.  ! 

D.    (G)    $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    S17. 


A.  American   Veterlrary  Medl*!   Associa- 

t'n.  600  South  Mlch'ga.T  Aveni  e,  Chicago, 

n.  ^ 

E.   (9)   $156.r8 


.\.  American  Voca.ional  As.'^ 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washingto 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


August  .70,  lOO.-j 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- - 

c  Law  601,     thVsecret'k'^-orthVsrna'te''shan'brcomprie^^  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^'■^^  Secretary  of  the  Sen^.tc 

ilation  of     by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly,  jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 

).    which     as  soon  cs  practic-ible  after  the  cldse  of  the  pilrtion  required  by  said  law  and  hv- 

calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such  •      .    j    ,      , ,  ■  ^       .  " 

Information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in  "^c^uaea  all  registrations  and  quartc ily 

to  be  filed     the  Concke.'ssicnal  Record.  reports  received. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
the  first  calendar  quaitor  ol  19S3  were  recci'.'cd  too  late  t3  be  included  in  the  pub'i:;hcd  rc-pcr' 


Street   NW., 

.ne  Builders 
Strcec   NW., 


Inc 


[Jnicn,    Ir.c. 
4|0.46. 
>n.  223  E.ist 
$6..5|3.83. 

Inc  ,    605 


A.  V/illi-m  E.  Amlong,  1522  K  Street  NW.,  A.  Bernard  L.  Eoutia,  1C25  L  Ct.c-t  1. 
W.^s:^;ngt^;:i,  D.C.  V.'j.s;ii-:gioa,  D.C. 

B.  N..iional  Club  .Vssociatiou,  1522  K  Street  B.  National  Ai^-ociation  of  Heme  Bulk!  ■  i 
NV/..  W..sh;.is!:oi,  DC.  cl    .1:0    Uaitid   Scutes,    1C25    L    Street   IIV.'"' 

D.   (o)   Siro.oO.     E.   (9)   $20.15.                      ^  \.".  s.i;.:gu..;.  D.C. 

D.   (o)   ei.40C.'2o.     E.   (9)    $S.e3. 

A.  a:jbc:  i  i;.  AuEhsIes.   1028   Connecticut  . 

Avc.iue,  Waa'.-.ington.  D.C.  A..  Florraco    I.    B.o.-d'.velI,    17C7   K   S'.. --> 

B.  Ccisolid.'.tcd      Int:rn.-.tlQn;.l      Trading  N./.,  W^..'ai.  -..o::,  D.C. 

Co:-p.  Empire  St.  ti  BLJ.M.nj.  New  York,  N.Y.  3    :,..t;o.  a    Fedcr.ition    of    FedivM    E^- 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $24.84.  plojcss,  173 (  H  Street  NW.,  WasiiiiT-'o  -   D' 

D.   (5)   0-912.34. 

A.  Ri.v  A.  Arch:bJ.ld,  1705  Kurcliison  Drive,  

Burlir.^ame,  Calif.  A.  Ercvm  J;  Lu:-.d.  C.^fritz  Ei;i;di!ig.   1 "  : 

B.  N.-.tioaal    Education    Association,   1201  E^?  olicct  NW.,  V/ashiugto.!,  D.C. 

IGih  £.ircot  NW.,  \V:.f!untjton.  DC.  B.  A:njric.-.n   &   Foreign   Power    Co      I- 

D.   (6*    $-93.:0.     E.  (9)   $126.25.  ICJ  C/.ureh  Street.  Ncv/  Yo"):.  N.Y. 

D.    (C)    81,000.     E.   (9)    552.43. 

A.  .^l•■^.a^;Ea3     R^.ilro.id     Committee,     1100  ■ 

Bj.vio  Biu'.d;n:5.  Little  R.^cl:.  Ark.  A.  C>nrles   H.    Brov.n,    Inc.,    1705    DeSales 

B.  Ci.^ss  I  r.ulro;idc  cper-iting  in  Arkansas.  Str-ci  NW  .  W.-ish'nston,  D.C. 

B.  Am:ric:;n    Socleiy    of    Compcr.er?,    Au- 

A.  Arn.-!d.    Fortas    &    Porter.     1229     19th  f-'-ort,  and  Publishers,  573  Madicci  Avs.i - 
Street  NV/..  Wishington.  DC.  Now  York,  NY. 

B.  L3v2r  Bxt:io.-3   Co.,  SCO  P?rk  Avenue,  E.   (0)   $3,660.90. 

New  York.  NY.  . 

D.   t6)   515. 


^'s  Ascoc'a- 
er.  Colo. 
19.93. 


A.  Ch-rles   H.    Ei-own.   Inc.,    1705   D£^:.:r3 
Street  NV/.,  V/r.shl-gton.  D.C. 

B.  National    Eclucc.cion    Arsocir-tion,    If"! 
ICth  Street  NV/.,  V/ashinrjton,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,C00. 

A.  Don-'ldTcn  Brown,  Mount  Ararat,  Tr~t 
D'pc:!!.  Md. 
E.    (9)    $2C0. 

A.  Robert   J.  Brown,   1735  K   Street  K-.W. 
W^':hin^ton.  DC. 

B.  N.itional   Telephone   C^op'-r.it'.ve   A=to- 
B.  Com'iiunirations  Workers   of   America,      ci."  tion.  l?:?!  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  " 

1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.   (G)    $J0. 

E.   (9)   $3,550.59.  "  '  

A.  Bruniwick  Corp.,  C9  West  W.-ishI'.?rt-a 

A.  DjU3!.;sB.  Bagnell,  Fairhcpe,  Ala.  S. rest,  Ciiicago.  III. 

B.  Maine    Pct.-.to    Council.    Presque  Isle,         E.   (9)   $123  55 
Maine.  

.    ,     .     ,  A.  Jimcs   E.    Bryan,    20C0   P    Street   K\V., 

A.  Irvui  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW.,     V/.irhin^ton.  D.C. 

V/ain.ngtoa.  D.C.  g    National    As.^ociation    cf    B'u5    S'lickl 

B.  Brotherhood  Railv.ay  Carmen  of  Amer-     Plans,  4':5  North  Mirhigan  Avenue,  Chic.':n. 


A.  Arthritis  r,nd  Rheumatism  rcundation, 
10  CoUimr.us  C.rcle.  New  York,  N.Y.    ' 
E.   (3)    $1,104.40. 

A.  As&oc;.;tioa   of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1^725  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $2i:5. 

A.  A.    V.    Atkinson,    1925   K   Street,    NW., 
V/.iJh:ngton,  DC. 


Inc..  20 
and    52 


Ic.i,  4029  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
D.   (3)   $3,600. 

A.  Thomas  C.  B  irrlnger,  1060  Harvey  Road, 
M-Lec^n,  Va. 

B.  Simon   Enterprises,   Inc.,   595   Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lowell    R.    Beck,    1705    De.Sales    SUeet 
V/,;shington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
tion,    3301      Street,  Washingtcu,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $45.     E.   (9)   $10. 


ticnp.    Inc., 

).C. 

52.52. 


A.  Helen    Berthelct.    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commuiilc.itions   Workers   of   America, 
1D25  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $3.607  93. 


A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communic.-itions  Workers   of   America, 
ocfction.  Inc.,      1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

.  D.C.  E.   (9)   $3,521.50. 


111. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $1,078.22. 

A.  George  B.  Eurnham,  132  Third  Sl:c:t 
St..  W.whington,  DC. 

B.  Numerous  stockh-jidcr.?  of  the  B-arnh..m 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  V/..:'i- 
Ington.  D.C. 

D.   (0)    $115.     E.   (9)    S145. 

A.  Robert  M.  Burr,  105  Mansfield  Avenue, 
Darien,  Conn. 

B.  G.xs  Appliance  M.inufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)    $1,833.34.     E.   (9)    $428.24. 

A.  Georgh  H.  Buschmann,  £000  K  Street 
NW.,  V/a^hington,  D.C. 

B.  AUentown  Portland  Cement  Co..  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  et  al 

E.  (9)   $1,093.84.^ 

A.  Business  Equipment  M.nnufacturer3 
Association. 


E.   (9);  $150. 
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A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $187.50.     E.   (9)   $2,212.09. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  550  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

k.  Carretta  &  Counihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washing^n,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  W.  W.  Carson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductot-s  and  Brake- 
men,  ORC  &  B  Building,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

A.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association. 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.   (9)  $17. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Christie,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

D.   (6)   $2,766.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  American  Policy 
in  the  Near  East,  Box  4831,  Washington,  D  C. 
D.   (6)   $818.33.     E.   (9)   $19,993.03. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,852.33.     E.    (9)    $8,399.69, 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $22.50. 

A.  Club  Managers  Association  of  America, 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
E.  (9)   $197.31. 

A.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  Post 
Office  Box  2276,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)   $781.11.    E.  (9)  $781.11. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  222  East  Superior 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,375. 

A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,985.     E.   (9)    $2,484.63. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $859.36 


E.   (9)   $859.39. 


A.  Donald  M.  Counihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom   Periodical   Publishers   Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  A.  Harry  Crane,  303  New  England  Build- 
ing, Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $67.45. 

A.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road,  Miami  Beach,  Pla. 
D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $1,458.60. 

A.  C.  B.  Culpepper,  Post  Office  Box  1736, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell,  3129  Brereton  Court, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  F.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr.,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  S.  P.  Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  Debevolse,  Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates. 
320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Edward  G.  Sparrow,  1  East  66th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)  $5.48. 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Lucien,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $250.     E.   (9)   $60. 

A.  George  H.  Denlson.  4433  31st  Street 
South,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $167.80. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
6201  S  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,097.79.     E.   (9)   $47.79. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Thurman  &  Wright,  1203  Latham  Square 
Building,  Oakland,  Calif.  w 

A.  J.  D.  Durand. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1208  RCA 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2.     E.   (9)  $25.71. 

A.  Harold  E.  Edwards,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $3,370.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6J   $975.12.     E.   (9)   $17. 


A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Henry  G.  Fischer,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Educational  Television,  10  Co- 
lumbus Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $10.86. 

A.  Mello  G.  Fish,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,835.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

D.   (6)   $4,125.     E.   (9)   $532.91. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D.   (6)   $314.63.     E.   (9)   $314.63. 

A.  James  F.  Fort,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $411.25. 

A.  George  R.  Frankovlch. 

B.  Manufacturing  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths 
of  America,  Inc.,  875  Sheraton  BUtmore  Ho- 
tel, Providence,  R.I.,  and  Jewelry  Industry 
Tax  Committee,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,388.48.     E.   (9)   $210.59. 

A.  Milton  Frlcke,  PapllUon,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6)   $130. 

«k 

A.  Gadsby,  Hannah,  Colson  &  Morln,  729 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  International  Housing 
Through  Private  Investment,  729  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $800.     E.   (9)   $599.79. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gerau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,382.22.     E.   (9)   $348.02. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,833.34. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood,  303  Hoge  Building 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  J.  S.  Grlgsby,  Jr.,  1103  Stahlman  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building.  Nashville 
Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $2,250. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harold  P.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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I7th  Street 


A.  Robert  N.   Hampton,   1200 
N\V.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fannir 
tivcs.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash  ngton 

D.   (6)   $3,833.32.     E.   (9)   $121 


!0. 


A.  Williana  A.  Hanscom,  100  I4diana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic 
ternational    Unio:i,    1840 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (C)   $1,437.50.     E.   (9)    $225. 


1  /orkers  In- 
CalUoinia   Street, 


17  1 


A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr 
NW.,  Wachington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Life   Convention. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   {6)   $60.33. 

A.  L.    J.^mes   Hnrm"-n:on.    Jr 
Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nat!on:^l   Council    of   Farmt  r 
tlves,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Wach 

D.   (6)    $5,636.64.     E.   (9)    $159 


3. 


A.  Douel.ns  W.  Hartman,  1012 
NvV..  Washmgton.  D.C. 

B.  Fischer  Bearings  Mnnufact 
Str.itforcl.  Ontario.  Cin.Tda. 

D.  (6)   $300. 


A.  Kit  H.  Hsynes.   1200  17th  ftrect  NW 
\V.;r.!i;p.::ton.  D.C. 

C  N.tlonal  Council  of  Farmc  •  Cooncra- 
tivt-3,  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washjigton."  D.C. 

A.  Geor^'e  J.  Herht,  52  Vnnderltlt  Arenuc, 
row  Vork.'N.y..  and  20  E  Street  fW.,  Wash- 
inTto:i.  D.C. 

B.  American  P.irentr,"  Committte.  Inc.,  20 
E  ctr-^.t  -NW..  Washington.  DC.  ai  d  the  Sub- 
ccimmittce  Eip.rti-r.n  Citlzrins  Committee 
fcr  Federal  Ai4  for  PuMio  Elcm  :ntary  and 
Efcoi^d.-rr  Ecl'tc-tici-i.  2107  Davcr  -Jort  Street 
K'.V.,  V/.>shin^ton,  D.C. 


A.  Houric'K    and    Lane,    IC^l 
Avei-'U->  K\V..  W.i.'hln^ton.  DC. 

B.  Committee  on  Contf-uctiv-e 
OiTice  Bo;:  2::70,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (G)    37o0. 


A.  P.obsrt  B.  Ileiuey,  1123  20th  ptrect  r;\V.. 
V/.^shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  NatlDnr.l  Canners  AEEOCiatioi|,  1133  20th 
Erect  :"V•^.  v.-  Jhincton.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $375.     E.   (9)    $!i:0.83. 

A.  Noel  Hcnmendingcr.  1000  (Jonnecticut 
A".  ?nuo  NvV.,  \V.ichin<'ton,  D.C. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Tradt  Counc'I, 
moo  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  \^ashington, 
DC. 

A.  M-.urice  -C.  Hcrndon,  80|  Warn'-T 
EiTlldin?:.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  N.it:on>l  ATociaticn  of  Insiir.'.ncc 
Agents.  90  FiiUoa  SU?ct.*New  Yo|k,  and  801 
W.Tner  Culldin^:.  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    S1C3.45. 

A.  Hester,  Cv.en  &  Crowder,  432|Shoreham 
Ev.  idin^,  \V,ivh;n?;ton,  DC. 

3.  Host  311  Wool  Trade  As.=;ocf!tion,  2G3 
S.^niia'^r  Cirsct,  Bo-jton.  M"es. 

D.   (C)    $G0O.     E.   (9)    S44.40. 

A.  HcstC".  O'yen  &  Crowder.  432|Shoreham 
Bt'.'lt'incr.  Washington,  D.C. 

2.  T'atioiy^I  Asociation  of  Wool  M:;nufr,c- 
t  'rer-.  333  Fourth  Avenuo,  New  Y^rk,  N.Y. 

D.  (G)   01.000. 

A.  Hcstor,  O'cren  &  Crnv.-dcr,  432  Shoreham 
B'.:'ldin,f».  V/a.=;l>ingotn,  D.C. 

3.  N-'tionnl  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crundr-11  Btakling,  Salt  Lake  Cityjutah. 

E.  ;9)   $24.25. 
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A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Wool  Trade  Association,  153 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  &  Textile  Associa- 
tion, Posv,  Office  Bo.x  472,  Station  S,  Philadel- 
phi.i.  Pa. 

A.  Carey  W.  HiUiard,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Aveuus  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tae  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Wu.'.hington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $975.12.     E.   (9)   $21.25. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avcni'e  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  ijteelworliers  of  America,  1500 
Co:niRonwe.'tIth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A.  David  Paul  Houlihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  Umtcd  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
ICOO  Coiii.octiciit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Pic- a  E.  Ilu.'Im.in,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Wushington,  D.C. 

B.  Tile  NL-.tionul  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvarla  Avenue  NW., 
W.-.Rlii  igton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $975.12.     E.   (9)    $87. 

A.  Interna  t ion rJ  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $19,14307. 

A.  Chas.   E.   Jackson,   715   I7,ing   Building, 
W.~si-.ington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)    :53.95. 

A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
W.-'shlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Ameriran  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Mlchig.ui  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)    3328.73.     E.   (9)    $41.02. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  W.Tsliini^ton.  D.C. 

E.  Ajnerican  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  350 
Filth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (C)  $200.    E.  (9)  $42.10. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
Ir.f^ton.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  BuUding,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    S48.E5. 

A.  J?r«5me  J.  Keatirj;.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Nfit:on<>l  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avdnue  KW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (G)   $3,125. 

A.  Ken  Keadiick,  1030  15th  Street  NW, 
W?«:h'nc'ton,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
lO^O  15rh  Street  NW.,  Washltieton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,723.83.    E.  (9)  $5,723.83. 


A.  William  F.  Kennev,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Siiell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  F-anklire    E.    Kepner,    Berwick    Bank 
Buildin;^,  Bervrlck,  F>a. 

B.  Associated    Railroad    of    Pennsylvania, 
Transportation  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  John  A.  Killlck,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Was'liingJ 
ton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $12.50. 

A.  John  A.  KilUck,  j4P20  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $262.50. 

A.  William  L.  Kohleri  1610  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking    Association,    Int; 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $558.05. 

A.  Komincrs  &  Fort,  529  Tower  Building, 
W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Port  of  New 
Orleans,  Post  Office  Box  60043,  New  Orlears 
La. 

D.   (6)   $3,812.50.  ^ 

A.  Komincrs  &  Fort,  529  Tqwer  Building, 
W.Tsiii ngton.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  America^  Steam.ship 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenite  NW.,  W;>sh- 
ington,  D.C. 

A.  Komlnor.s  &  Fort,  529  Tdwer  Buildliig. 
WVchtngton,  D.C. 

B.  Mnrine  Transport  Lines,  Jnc,  QO  Brorcl 
Street.  ^Icw  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (8)   $750. 


A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DcSalcs  Str  -et  NW.,  • 
W;'.sliington,  D.C. 

B.  Arro.'^n:'ce  Industries  Associa  ion  of 
America,  inc..  1725  DeSales-%treet  N\V., 
Washington.  D.C.  is 

D.   (6)    $4,368.     E.   (0)-  $609.94 

A.  Dlllard  B.  I,as?eter;  1616  pi  Street  m'."? 
Wnshington,  D.C.  :   (  \  7       i 

B.  Amprl'">n  Trucking  Associations,  V<:^., 
1C16  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.         v,  * 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $525. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Lif.Tence,  917-^*tli  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  '^  , 

B.  Nationrtl  Licensed  Bevera^^  .AEsociition, 
420  '3r-^cnth  Street,  RaclneT\Visc.T  /  '    "' 

D.  (6)    $650.  1  Ji.',' 

A.  Legi  l;-tive     Comu'.ittee,  Interi?atio.v  1 

Economic   Policy   A-^KOclation,  1625   L'  Sl:e.n 

NW.  Wa'-hin'^on,  D.C.  1 

E.  (9)    $3,665.90. 

A.  O.  E.  Lclghty,  4C0  First  Streejt  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  id  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co  ,  110  West  31st  Street. 
Net'/  Yori^,  N.Y. 

A.  L'pht  Bii'b  .RTanufacturers  Expire  T^n 
Committee,  ro5  American  S;eurltlas  EiUl.i- 
1'  '.  W-irhinTtcn.  D.C. 

D.    ((?)    $3,052.75.     B.   (9)    $3,052.75. 


A.  David  A.  Lindsiy.  1  Chase  Mr.nh-.t'..^  i 
PI'Z"   Nrv/ York.  N.Y. 

E.  ICI  Financial  Corp.;  488  Mr.dison  Av- 
enua.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $125.41. 


A.  John  Linnehan,  1025  L  Street  N^.V . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  AErod.-^tion  of  rtome  Bu'^^n 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,846.60.     E.   (9)   $227.72. 
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A.  John  J.  Long,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Prl-iting  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
OT?  ^-'s  Home,  Tenn. 

D.   i6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $24. 

A.  P..  C.  Longmlre.  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Te.x. 

A.  II:^ro!d  O.  Lo\Te,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
V/r.hi'"ton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1"16  P  Street   NW  ,   Wathiriftton,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $287.80. 

A.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
ICth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,388.10.     E.   (9)   499.70. 

A.  J.  A.  McCallam,  1307  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  C.   McCamant,   1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
U    (6)  $500  or  less.    E.  (9)  $729.47. 

A.  McCarty  &  Wheatley,  1200  Walker 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co.,  Bo.x  619,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

A.  J.  L.  McCaskill,  1201  ISth  Street  mv., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
IGth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,537.59.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Paul  D.  McCracken,  522  East  Chestnut, 
San  Ana.  Calif. 

B.  Christian  Amen-'ment  Movement,  804 
Per.n  .\ venue,  Pitt:  burgh.  Fa. 

E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  Jo:-°ph  J.  MeDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Aremie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth   Building.   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.  (6)  $3,025.     E.  f9)  $.300. 

A.  William  J.  McDonald,  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard.  Alameda.  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Empiovee  Organiz.itions,  3005  Fernslde  Boule- 
vard, Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Natlon.^l  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  18th  Street 
NW.,  Wash'ncrton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  .$794.07.     E.   (9)  $135.34. 


A.  Barba-a  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  WrsMn;?ton.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGr."th,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
W  '.shiiigton,  D.C. 

B.  Naticn-1  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
1525  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    ?!,041.67.     E.  (9)    $93.63. 

A.  V/:ll<''m  H.  McL'n.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
W.;sh!i!gton,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
IGlh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   IG)   $3.38247.     E.   (9)    $364.92. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
D,->nver,  Colo. 

B.  Amerjc".n    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
cinion.  801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    S4.999.98. 
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A.  Clarence  M.  McMUlan,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  1127  Warner  Building, 
Wa.-hlngton.  D.C. 

E.  (9)^  $1,372.12. 

A.  Jame.s  D.  Mann,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers. 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Manufacturing  Jewelers  &  Silversmitiis 
of  America.  Inc..  Sheraton  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Provid?nce.  R.I. 

D.  (6)  $25,732.50.    E.  (9)  $801.37. 

A.  Edv.'ln  E.  Mursh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
S.ilt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Ci  xnd.ill  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.   (6)    53,229.17.     E.   (9)    $2,383.18. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
W..:hington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch- 
er Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North 
S::':'rid..n  Ro.id.  Ciiicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,940.     E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  George  E.  Meagher,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)    52,784.00.     E.   (9)   $177.44. 

A.  Ca.l  J.  Megel,  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
iiigion,  D.C. 

B.  Ainsiican  Federation  of  Teachers,  716 
North  Rush.  ChlcisO,  111. 

E.  (9)  $6,235. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  IC  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  M.  Br.rry  Meyer,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  •'Vmericiai  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
lGi6  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  .O.C. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $1,048.30. 

A.  Clarence  R.  Miles,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
W  shington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
E,?ononiic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,665.90. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  918  :6th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association. 

A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Wa=hir:c:ton,  D.C,  aud  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  K.Y. 

B.  Americ;  n  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broad'.v-v,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   S496.I9. 

A.  Albert  J.  Milloy,  70-01  113th  Street, 
Forest  Hills.  N.Y. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Finajicli'g,  149  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (0)  597.60.     E.   (9)  $59.77. 

A.  C'.'rence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  N.Ttional  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  M.  D.  Mobley,   1025   15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Willis    C.    Moffatt,    638    First   Security 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $625. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  International     Brotherhood    of   Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Clarence  W.  Moore,  421  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.On 

B.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road,  Miami,  Beach.  Fla. 

A.  Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead,  Eugene  Con- 
tinuation Center.  Eugene,  Oreg. 

A.  Curtis  Morris,  Premier  Building.  1725 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  J.'  Walter  Myers,  Jr..  Post  Office  Box 
7284,  Station  C.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6), $78.86.     E.   (9)    $235.77. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

3.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive?., 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)   $7,074.98.     E.   (9)   $410.72. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Strest, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicr.ao. 
111. 

E.   (9)    $1,078.22. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $19,637.79.     E.   (9)    $15,608.39. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $550,803.55.     E.  (9)   $17,708.66. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chica:^o. 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $9,794:96. 

A.  national  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY., 
and  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)   52.115. 

A.  National  Association  of  Whtrt  Growfrs, 
1030  loth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $5,723.83.    E.  (9)  $5,723.83. 


A.  N.-tion.il  -Audio- Visual  Association, 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Vs. 

D.   (6)   $10,089.50.     E.  (9)   $3,288.53. 


Inc., 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  <6)  $321,657.33.    E.  (9)  $3,829.92. 

A.  National  Club  Association,  1522  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,008.    E".  (9)  $1,976.78. 
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A.  National  Coal  Policy  Confjrences,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washln^on,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $4,249.76. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1762  Cburch  Stree^  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $4,722.99. 

A.  National  Committee  for  a  New  Patent 
Office  BiUldlng.  1331  G  Street  NfV.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,276.     E.   (9)   $426.4J 


A.  National    Committee   for 
Neurological   Disorders, 
nesota  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  ^: 

E.   (9)   $2,000. 


Research   in 
University  of  Mln- 
nn. 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Ct  icago,  111. 


A.  National   Council  of 
tives,  1200  17th  Street  NW. 
D.   (6)    $4,739.60.     E.   (9)    $5.i 


Para  ler 


Coopera- 

Washington,  D.C. 

66. 


A.  National  Council,  Junior 
American    Mechanics,    3027 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $168.19. 


,0  )3.( 

)rder  United 
Iforth    Broad, 


A.  National  Council  of  NavaljAlr  Stations 
Employee  OrganizationB,  3005  liernslde  Bou- 
levard, Alamada,  Calif. 


Associa'  es, 


A.  National   Counsel 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadwaj 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,250.       E.  (9)   $227.; 


£5. 


A.  National    Federation    of 
ployees,  1737  H  Street  NW. 

D.   (6)  $118,938.97.    E.   (9)  $13^419 


'ederal    Em- 
Wasjiington.  D.C. 
79. 


A.  National  Grain  Producers]  Handlers  & 
Processors  Association,  842  Bo^rd  of  Trade 
Biiilding,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  (9)   $7,158.33. 


Conf  erer  ce 


A.  National  Housing 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
D.  (6)   $51,927.62.     E.   (9)   $2 


A.  National  Independent 
tlon.   1627  K  Street  NW., 
E.   (9)  $183.58. 


A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 1820  Massachusettts  {fVvenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C 

D.   (6)   $2,070.36.     E.   (9)   $l,Sf75.85. 

A.  National  Livestock  Peederd  Association, 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Builcfng,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $5,300.    E.  (9)  $5,300 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
Inc..  1029  Vermont  Avenue  N^.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $8,725.    E.  (9)  $1,002. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  ^venue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $14,011.50.     E.   (9)   $lf939.79, 

A.   National  Small   Business  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washing  ;on.  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,562.52. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
Ington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $13,427.32.     E.   (9)   $6^195.38 


A.  National  Telephone 
atlon.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
E.  (9)  $180. 
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Building,   Wash- 


Coopei  atlve  Assocl- 
Wasliington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building.   Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    $20,936.50.    E.   (9)    $5,612.35. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
111. 

D.  (6)   $1,808.    E.   (9)   $2,071.50. 

A.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock 
Association,  161  William  Street.  New  York 
City. 

D.  (6)   $1,480.14.    E.   (9)   $2,539.85. 

A.  N.  C.  Cotton  Promotion  Association, 
Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  5425.  Raleigh.  N.C. 

E.  (9)   $486.22. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.    E.   (9)   $160.20. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas  Sc  Walters. 
508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas  &  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Amusement  Business  Associa- 
tion, Box  143,  Southaeld,  Mich. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corporation, 
7703  Normandale  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.    E.   (9)   $432.54. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters,  Gonzaga  Building,  Manila,  Philip- 
pines. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  Davies 
Building,  Manila.  Philippines. 

D.  (6)   $4,500. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  L.  T.  Barringer  &  Co.,  161  South  Front 
Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $10,000. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,  O.R.C.  &  B.  Building.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E.  (9)   $5,366.85. 

A.  Osceola  Operating  Corp.,  230  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $265.85. 


A.  Kenneth  Wells  Parkinson,  1100  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  New  Patent 
OfClce  Building,  1331  O  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $788.25.    E.   (9)   $0.75. 

A.  Geo.  F.  Parrish,  Post  Office  Box  7, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  7,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E.   (9)   $29. 

A.  James  P.  Plnkney,  1616  P  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.    E.   (9)    $258.10. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $18.70. 


A.  John  H.  Pratt,  905  American  Security 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Light  Bulb  Manufacturers  Excl.se  Tax 
Committee.  905  American  Security  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $52.75. 


A.  John  H.  Pratt.  905  American  Security 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $67.87. 


A.  John  H.  Pratt,  905  American  Security 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $86.44. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  3840  Greenbrier 
Drive.  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $150. 


A.  Stanley  Rector,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)   $1,000.  . 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Peter  Regalado,  1520  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)  $37.80. 


A.  Geo.  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $799.98.     E.  (9)j  $129.20. ' 

A.  Research    to   Prevent   Blindness.    Inc.. 
598  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $3,000. 

A.  James  W.  Respess.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $298.25.     E.   (9)   $26.66. 
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A.  John    Arthur    Reynolds,    653    Cortland  A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
Avcnue.  Fresno,  Calif.  tlona!  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western    Cotton    Growers    Association.  B.  Insurance  Securities  Inc..   100  Callfor- 
:212  Guar.nnte3  Savings  Building,  Post  Office  nia  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.x  512.  Fresno,  Cr.Ilf. 


D.   (6)   $937.50.     E.   (9)   $750. 

A.  John  '■.  Riley.  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  As<^ociation  of  Home  Builders 
ci  the  United  Str.tos,  1G25  L  Street  NVV., 
W.'.'.hingtor.  D.C. 

D.   (0)    $3,82a.l4.     E.    (9)»$54.50. 

A.  WilUam  Ne.n'.e  Roach.  161G  P  Street  NW., 
W.is'.iington.  D.C. 

P.  American  Trixkir.g  As.sociations.  Inc., 
ICIO  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,200. 

A.  F.OTcr  Robb,  100  Tower  Building.  Wash- 
ir^ton.  D.C. 

B.  Ncitiom'.  Cimmittoe  for  a  New  P.itent 
0::.ce  Building,  1331  G  Street  NVV..  V/asliing- 
to".  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $273.     E.   (9)    C9.10. 

A.  Edward  C.  Rustiran.  231  South  LaSalle 
Euool.  Chicrgo.  I''. 

B.  Brur.Ewick  Corp.,  69  West  V/ashington 
.Sc.'Ct.  Chicnpo.  111. 

D.   (G)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    f.185.50. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,   161G  P  Street  NV/., 
•  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  A^soci.^.tions.  Inc., 
If.iG  P  Slreet  NW.,  Washingtor.  D.C. 

D.   (5)    £1  200.     E.    (9)    $375. 

A.  Fr.uicis  J.  I^yley,  519  Title  and  Trust 
Biu'dl'g.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  ."Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ca'ifornia,  San 
Fr:  iicisco:  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Mobil  Oil  Co..  Rich- 
field Oil  Corp.,  Tidewater  Oil  Co..  Union  C  il 
Co..  .Sig.ial  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  Wilshire  Oil  Co.  of 
CiUfornia.  Texaco,  Inc.,  all  Los  Angeles; 
Kiimoie  Oil  &  Reflr.iiig  Co..  Midland,  Tex. 

A.  .Jaciues  T.  Schlenger.  1409  Mercantile 
Tiim  B-.'.l'dlng.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  D^naJd.wji  Brown,  Mount  Ararnt,  Port 
D-n'.sit.M-'. 

D.  (6)    S200. 

A.  Clavton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Wr.'hirston,  D.C. 

B.  ^'at!onal  Education  Acsoclntion.  1201 
ICtn  f:treet  NW..  Vv'ashirgton.  D.C. 

D.   (0)    $2.458  17.     E.    (9)    S27C.57. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
V.'rliington    D.C. 

3.  Brctherhood  of  Rni'.way  &  Stenmship 
C;"-k',  1013  Vine  Street,  CincUuiati,  Ohio. 

D.  (G)    $471.99. 

A.  W!!!iam  L.  Shea,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Wn  hington,  D.C. 

B.  O'ceo'n  Op'rrtlng  Corp..  230  Park  Ave- 
r.i!"   Now  Yorlc,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    S15.85. 

A.  John  J.  S'.'cehan.  1031  Connecticut 
Arpiui?  NW..  Wash'rgton.  D.C. 

B.  United  Etcf?!workers  of  America,  1500 
CoTimonwoalth   Bu'.Ming.  Pittsburgh,   Pr,. 

D.   (G)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Max  .Shine.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washlr.g- 
ton.  DC. 

B.  American  Pederntlon  of  Technics!  En- 
gin-^crs.  000  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $902.50.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Shipley,  Akermr.n  &  Pickett.  1336  Na- 
tlo^rl  Press  Build'ng,  Waf:hingtDn,  D.C. 

B.  B'ueiay  Oil  Co..  National  Preos  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  13G6  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Flduciarv  Counsel,  Inc.,  40  Wall  Street, 
New  Yor't.  N.Y. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ir.vestors   Management   Co.,   Westmin- 
ster at  Parker,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

A.  Shipley.  AI:erman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Leitchf.eld     Manufactxuing     Co'.,     2403 
Dougluss  Boulevard.  Lovii£v!ll3,  Ky. 

A.  Shipley.   Akermr.n  &  Pickett,   1366  Na- 
tional Pres-s  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Natiounl  FH.A  An.Trtment  Owners  Asso- 
ciation. Wnnhngtcn.  D.C. 

A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pi;kclt.  1366  Na- 
tional P.cis  Siiiidln-,  Wasiiir.fTton.  DC. 
E.  National  Re;iUy  Trust,  69  Hickory  Drive, 

V.V!th:-Ti,I>:.-':3. 

A.  Shplry,  Akerman  X:  Pickett.  1366  Na- 
tlCTia'  P.-e<-3  Bjjildin;'.  Washirrton.  D.C. 

B.  Pet  Shop  Management,  Po^t  Offlee  Box 
101!,  Fo-.d  .;u  I  ac.  Wis. 


A.  W.  A.  .<rniallwoo'J,  1025  K  Street  NW., 
V/asiiington.  D.C. 

B  Ccmmunie.^.cors  Workers  of  America, 
1025  K  Str.;et  NW.,  Wa-.hmgton,  D.C. 

E.    (3)    $2,05.0.52. 


A.  Karl  Stecher,  Munsey  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

n.  Douglas  K.  Warner,  Warner  Research 
Laboratories,  1937  Panama  Drive,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

A.  Ru.^£e:I  M  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     ' 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
ginc-r?,  000  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (-:.)    r-2;0.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Steptoe  and  Johnson,  1100  Shoreham 
B'r;lc';ng,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  H.-m;itoa    Watch    Co.,    Elgin    National 

\V.\l-llCo. 

A.  We'.-on  A.  Stitt.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
r.ti-  y:V/.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
10^0  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washineton 
D.C. 

A.  Fr..r.cis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NS.,  Washliigton,  D.C. 
3.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

Sf.L:.s. 

D.  (G)    $3,125.     E.    (0)    5217.08. 

A.  Si-rasser,  Ppiegf  lfc?rr;.  Pried.  Frank  & 
Kimreimai,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waehington. 
D.C. 

E.  N;w  Yok  Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Hur- 
rl-  en  Street.  K-w  Yoik.  N.Y. 


A.  Frank  Kingston  Smith,  1318  Connectl 
cut   Ave'-u3   NW..    V/asliington,   D.C 


A.  Brrry  Sul'ivan.  536  Washington  Build- 
in'T,  V.'ashington.  D.C. 
n    K,'i^„  I    A. .<.,*■,„    rr"    1        A         •  X.  ^-  Natlonra  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 

13^  Conn^L^t^A^J^o^^^!  ^^^^,     ?----•  ^^°°  ^^"^  '^^-^^^  street.  B.l- 

d'.   (6)    $750.  °-   '-^^  "--O-    ^-   <9'  ^^51.11. 


A.  Milan  D.  Elmith,  1133  2Gth  Street  NW.. 
Warihin-7ton.  DC. 

B.  National  Canncrs  As-oc'ntion,  1133  20th 
Etr;ot.  NW.,  W.^shington.  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr..  1700  North 
Gl-be  Roucl,  .Vlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

b.   (6)   $3,219.99.     E.   (9)    $1,70C.81. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop.  400  First  Street  NW., 
W..ri-. ington.  DC. 

B.  Inter-atlonnl  Brothe'-hoocI  or  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Weli.T  Street,  Chicago,  111 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee.  520 
National  B~.uk  of  Commerce  Building  New 
O'kanr.  La 

D.   (6)   $034.80.     E.   (9)    $3,151.65. 

A.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $55,929.02.     E.   (9)    $4,906.74. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Acsoci- 
ation.  Drawer  747,  Durant.  Okla. 

E.  (9)   $150. 

A.  LawTcnce  Speiser,  1101  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  G.'-.s  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

3.  National  Tuboiculosls  Association,  1790 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $400.    E.   (9)  5139.49. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  1705  Murchieoa 
Drive.  Burling.amc  Calif. 

!3.  Nai^onal  Educrtlon  .^s^oeiaticn,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Wa.-hingtcn,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $406.50.     E.   (9)    $163.26. 

A.  John  I.  Tf.ylor,  425  13th -Street  NW., 
V/.\-h'ri:jton.D.C. 

B.  .\mcrican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
M-.rchandiee  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.    E.   (9)  $2.24. 

A.  Oliver  A.  TIiomi.=,  1  East  Firit  Street, 
Reno  Nov. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Reno.  Nev. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)    $174.07. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thomnson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washingto.n,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10' 
Columbus  Ci.-cle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,379. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Associ- 
tion.  635  Sacramento  Street.  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 

D.   (6)    $?9D.     E.   (9)   $723.71.  ^ 


A.  Dwight  D.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperati\e  League  of  USA,  59  East  Van 

A.  State  and  Federal  Relations,   National      Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Education  Association,  1201  ICth  Street  NW.,  


Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $29,924.17. 

A.  Karl  Stecher,  Munsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Trade    Relations    Council    of    the   U.S., 
Inc..  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe,  1000  164h 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  A.  W.  B.  Trultt,  1016  20t^  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  ol  Plumblng- 
Heatlng-CooUng  Contractors,]  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,620. 

A.  Paul  T.  Trultt,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Pood  Inst  tute,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $39.30. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Tr4de  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  t7th  and  H 
Streets,  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Charles 
and  Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimo  e,  Md. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer  &  Howar  1,  1409  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,  Baltimo  -e.  Md. 

B.  Donaldson  Brown,  Mount  Ararat,  Port 
Deposit,  Md. 

D.   (6)    $200. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vemor,  1701  K 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Conventloi 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $203.    E.   (9)   $11. 


A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jt.,  605  iftiird  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Assoclatio|i,    Inc.,    605 
•  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Waters  &  Donovan,  161 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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street  NW., 
10  Richards 


B.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock 
Association,  161  William  Street,  New  York 
City. 

D.  (6)   $1,250.  * 

Western  Cotton  Growers  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  512,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $8,347.50.     E.   (9)    $2,025. 


B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
1765  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun    &   Barker,    1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Quinaielt   Tribe   of  Indiana,   Taholah 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $8.65. 


A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa-  A.    Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,   1616  H 

tion.  Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Calif.  B.    Spokane    Tribe    of    Indians,    WellDinit 

D.   (6)   $119,481.37.     E.   (9)   $76.34.  Wash.                                                                  ^ 


Street  NW., 
230  North 


Wi  111am  Street, 


A.  Don  White,  3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $768.77.     E.   (9)   $747.34. 

A.  John    C.    White,     838    Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $32.05. 

A.  John   C.   White,  711    14th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
711   14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $28.75. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated      Sallsh      and      Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)   $4. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun   &  Barker,   1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


w^ 


A.  Robert  P.  Will,  989  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)   $3,375.     E.   (9)   $1,472.31. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,269.32.     E.   (9)    $375.61. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $3,692.34.     E.   (9)    $1,830,74. 

A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Plying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  1010  WUshlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Sidney  Zagri,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,998. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1965: 

..i^H^'^«^wti°i"ir  ^ff  •?  ^°^  ^^^^^"^^  *^  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

FILE  One  Copy  With  the  Secrctary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 


accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  ON  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

^    .pJS»J"^ic~«°    ^  ^  t"  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"      (If  the 

(11)   "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B" 
(b)  Separate  Reports     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  hU  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 

%^XZltr7S:^::rV^;^t?Lr''  ^'^  ^^^^'^^^  ^^P°^^^  ^^"^  -^  ^°'  ""-^'^  °^  ^^^^^  requlreL^t  mer^y  Lause  Reports  are 
^"fllJ^'^fthlfr  employ'er^  *^^  ^''^  ™"'*  ^'^  '^P^'^*^  ^^P°'*^  ^"'^  "^  ''°*  ""^^^  °'  *^'^  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


th,t^^  T^  J^r^f  •—^^P°^^\  ^y  ^Sejits  or  Employees.    An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  excent 
l»^V,ii  J.K  P*'^"*^"!^  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer   but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;   (b)  If  the  work  is  doni  iTthe  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  ^  "et^ployerl^L  to  be  fl!e^  each  quS. 
B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  ON  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  in  this  Report  means  "In  connection  with 
m.nT^^inS^  V^^'^'^''^'^'  '.^  ''^"'''"  ''''  P"^^"^^  °'  '^^^^^^  °'  legislation."  "The  term  ■leglslatlfn- mVa^  bi^s.  resoluTons  a^^d^ 
St  oHSTy'^rer  H  J^^^^^^^^  °^  P^^^^^"*  '"^  ^"^«'  ^°"^^  ''  ^-^-^-  -'^  '->-<^-  -^  °t^-  -^tter  whlchTayTe  the 

Act  lre\::^ZZTeTp'renZi^S-'nlX^^^^^  '''''''''"'  ''^*""*^-  ^^^^-^lons  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

recell^'d  t^XeTal^l^.T,  ltf.\^lVTol^^'^o^'^^r:T^^^\^ZV^  *"^  ^'^'^  °^  ^^^  '^^^^'^^^  '^^^^^  '^  ^'^''^^  '^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^ 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


APFTDAVIT 

I  Omitted  In  printing) 

PAGE  1< 


22166 


G  ^neral 


lAct 


Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matte 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying 

( b)  If  This  Report  Is  foe  ax 
tures  are  ma:le,  or  will  be  made, 

(11)  Reeeipta  of  Btisiness 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  a 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operatlni ; 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditlires 

(ill)    Receipts  of  Multipvxpo. 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influenc 
ments,  or  other  contributions, 
assessments,  or  other  contrlbutio 
organizations  may  specify  what 
each  contributor  of  8500  or  more 

(c)  If  This  Repokt  Is  foe  an 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer 

(11)   Employer  as  Contributor 
to  8500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  th^ 


Fims 


Tie 

liS 


Empioyer. — (1)  In  General.    Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  oX  all  receipts  Irom  which  ezpendl- 
In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

and  Individuals. — ^A  buslnesB  firm  (or  individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 

tempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 

a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report 

res  to  report.  ' 

Organi2ations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  fvmds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 

legislation.     Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess. 

percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  iised  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues. 

which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.     Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 

percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.     However 

to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

Agent  or  Employee. — (I)  In  General.     In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 

D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).     In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 

is  tc  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

)/  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 

y  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 

"employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 


tl[at 
li 


D.  Receipts  (iNCLtrDiNG  CoNTRiBt  rioNS  and  Loans): 

FUl  in  every  blank.     If  the  ar  swer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "Notoe,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Receipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  8 Dues  and  assessmenti 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anj  thing 

3.  $ Printed  or  dupUcateqmatt 

4.  8 Receipts  from  sale  < 

5.  8 Received  for  services 


6.  8 Total  for  this  Quart  sr 

7.  8 Received  during  prev  ous 


8.  8- 


Total  from  Jan.   1   1  hrough  this  Quarter    (Add  "6" 

and  "7") 

Loans  Received 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes]  j 
9.  8 Total  now  owed  to  ot  lers  ( 

10.  8 Borrowed  from  others  ( 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  durli 


I'g 


12.  8. 


."Expense  money"  an( 
Qnarter 


Note  on  Item  "E". —  (a)  In  General 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)   If  This  Report  Is  fob  an 
telegraph  (Item  "£  6")  and  travel , 


E.  ExPENorrcRES  (Inclttdinc  Loan: 
Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  8 Public  relations  and 

2.  8 Wages,  salaries,  fees, 

"1") 

3.  8 Gifts  or  contributions 

4.  8 Printed  or  duplicated 

cost 

5.  $ .Office  overhead  (rent, 

6.  $ Telephone  and 

7.  8 Travel,  food,  lodging 

8.  8 All  other  expendlturea 


.  telegra  ph 


».  8 ToTAi,  for  this  Quartei 

10.  8 Expended  during  pre'  lous 


11.  ( Total  from  January  1 

and  "10") 
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The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 

campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual for 

— is  a  "contribution."    "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
■  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 


of  value 

er  received  as  a  gift 
I  printed  or  duplicated  matter 
e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.) 


Contributors  of  8500  or  more  ' . 
(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

18.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 


(Add  Items  "1"  through  "5") 
Quarters  of  calendar  year 


toon  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a). 
on  account  of  loans 
dtu-lng  this  Quarter 

this  Quarter 


14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 
loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  throu^  the  last 
days  of  this  Quarter  total  8500  or  more : 

Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page,  tabulate  data-jinder  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

Amount        Name  an«t  Address  of  Contributor 

("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  19 ) 

81,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  Tork.  N.Y. 
$1.785X>0     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ni. 


Reimbursements  received  this 


$3,285.00     Total 


"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 


f^cENT  OB  Employee.    In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  wUl  come  under  telephone  and 
food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "B  7"). 


)  In  connection  with  legislative  interests: 
an  iwer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


a  Ivertlsing  services 
commissions   (other  than  Item 


made  during  Quarter 

matter,  including  distribution 


—Sec.  302(b). 


iuppliee,  utilities,  etc.) 
ph 
i  nd  entertainment 


(Add  "1"  through  "8") 

Quarters  of  calendar  year 


through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 


Loana  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  8 Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  8 Lent  to  others  during  this  Queurter 

14.  8 Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Nam,e  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

81,750.00     7-11:         Boe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanlcs  Bill." 

$9,400.00     7-15,8-15,0-15:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


84.150.00    Total 


PAGE  a 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,   Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   82.500.     E.   (9)   8143.21. 

A."  Francis  L.  Adams,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  American     Humane     Association, 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.  (9)  81,250. 


869 


A.  American   Industrial   Bankers   Associa- 


B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Service      tion.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Taxpayers  Association,  Inc., 
326  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $8,930.50.    E.  (9)  82,112. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association, 
care  of  E.  C.  Connor,  Whitin  Machine  Works. 
Whltinsvllle,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $15.17. 


Building,  Portland,   Oreg 
D.  (6)J|315.    E.  (9)  $19.50. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1825  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of   Pood    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
4650  East-West  Highway,  Bethesda  Md. 

E.  (9)   $200. 

A.  Air    Force   Sergeants   Association,   P.O. 
Box  908,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  $330. 


D.   (6)    $1,275.     E.  (9)   $1,275. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 

tute.  Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 

A.  American    Insurance    Association,    110     N.C. 


A.  Air    Traffic    Control    Association, 
ARBA  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)   $759. 


Inc., 


William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $6,807.50.     E.   (9)    $6,807.50. 

A.  American    Israel    Public    Affairs    Com- 
mittee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $11,720.35.     E.   (9)    $15,073.98. 

A.  American     Justice     Association,     Inc., 
Gambrllls,  Md. 

D.   (6)   $2.     E.   (9)   $2. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.    (6)    $6,584.90.     E.   (9)    $37,220.07. 


D.    (6)    $12,428.67.     E.    (9)    $12,428.67. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  American    Waterways    Operators,    Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $2,038.38.     E.   (9)    $2,038.38. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecti<jjit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,827,12.    E.  (9)  $6,827.12. 

A.  Miss   Milnor   Alexander,   320   Constitu-  

tion  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  A.  American  Merchant   Marine   Institute, 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace      Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
and    Freedom,    120    Maryland    Avenue    NE.,  E.   (9)   $2,065.74. 


A.  American     Maritime     Association,     17         A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr..  Montgomery, 
Battery  Place.  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1725  K     Ala 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $700.     E.   (9)    $156. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $152,928.68. 


Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $960.     E.   (9)    $1,112.80. 

A.  George  Venable  Allen,  4370  Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Instituta,  1J35  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee.  

A.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour,      ^22  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
1001  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American   Mutual    Insurance    Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 
E.   (9)   $2,332.66. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $5,558.06.     E.   (9)    $5,558.06. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 
D.   (6)   $937.04.     E.  (9)   $937.04. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  et 
al.,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,454.59.     E.   (9)   $1,194.90. 

A.  American    Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D    (6)   $4,854.     E.   (9)   $7,042. 


A.  American    Podiatry    Association, 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $650. 
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B.  Music  Operators  of  America.  Inc.,  228 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 
D.   (6)   $1,968.75.     E.   (9)   $142.18. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Socle- 
ties,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $13,200.    E.   (9)  $2,339.81. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $31,495.     E.   (9)   $31,495. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $36,706.43. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana .Vvenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,279.60.    E.   (9)    $3,575.84.  

A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641      Washington,  D.C. 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  B.  Certain  cement  companies. 

D.   (6)   $331,999.11.     E.   (9)   $5,654.05.  D.  (6)  $2,812.50.    E.  (9)  $411.34. 


B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building.   Montgomery,  Ala. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Transit  Un- 
ion. 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  Apter,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  the  Forest  Industries  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia. 

^  D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $83.89. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Committee,  1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  operating  In  State 
of  Arkansas. 

D.  (6)  $123.30.    E.  (9)  $885.47. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Av- 
enue  of  the   Americas,   New  York,   N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $1,999.21. 

A.  Associated  General  Contractors,  Inc.. 
1957  E  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users. 
D.  (6)  $5,360.15.    E.  (9)  85,360.15. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicans  and 
Surgeons,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $525.    E.  (9)  $525. 


A.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $2,055.35. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,728.50.    E.  (9)  $1,728.20. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation    Building,   Washington,   D.C. 
D.  (6)  $6,877.96.    E.  (9)  $6,877.96. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Wa^ington, 
D.C.  / 

D.  (6)  $161.08.    E.  (9)  $276.53.       ' 


A.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile   Im- 
A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712      ports.  Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.   (6)   $250.    E.  (9)  $250. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $900.  

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,   1725  K 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $310. 

A.  The  Association  of  Western  Railroads, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  m. 
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A.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  ^0  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.   (9)    $300. 


Broadway, 


A.  Robert    Ii.    Augenblick,    61 
New  York,  N.T. 

B.  Investment     Company     Ins^tute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  W.  AveriU,  1615  H  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1735  De  Sjiles  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting 
Inc..  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Wellington. 
DC. 


Standards, 


A.  Mr.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr.,  1723  De  Salee 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Associ- 
ation, 1725  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Wp^hlngton, 
D.C. 

E.    (9)    $118.20. 

A.  Douglas  B.  Bagnell,  Fairhope    Ala. 

B.  Maine  Potato  Council,  Prepque  Isle, 
Maine. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr.,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  ^teamshlp 
Clerks.   1015  Vine   Street,  Clnclniiatl,   Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $506.94 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1619  Mas^cbusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Afesociatlon, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $448.71. 

A.  Harry  A  Barbour,  4923  Deal  jDrive  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association]  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  Washing- 
ton Parking  Association,  19th  an(  JeSerson 
Place,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,332.99. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washingto^,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  Vlfest  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HaiAilton,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  I  .C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett,  1200  l^h  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Eleitric  Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washingtor ,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $506.25. 


A.  Irvin  L.  Barney,  400  First  S|reet  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen!  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $3,600. 


A.  WlUlam  G.  Barr,  1101  17th 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Parking  ABsociatlon. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Barringer,  1060  Hafvey  Road, 
McLean,  Va. 

B.  Simon  Enterprises,  Inc.,  60S|  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  A.  Wesley  BartheUnes,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DX;. 

B.  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America^  ^600  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $435.20.    E.  (9)   $146.27. 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  018  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DID. 
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1101  17th 


A.  Roy  Battles,  532  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(OCBS),  532  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Latwr  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,050. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $19.14. 

A.  J.  O.  Bellenger,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.    E.   (9)   $24.56. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Bensen,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   $5,250. 


A.  Elihu  Bergman,  1101  Third  Street  8W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.    E.  (9)   $33.90. 


A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,265.     E.    (9)    $480.60. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washlng:ton,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Patil  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


A.  John    H.    Blvins,    1271    Avenue    of   the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Petroleum    Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  America*.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $605. 

A.  James  C.  Black,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National   CottcHi   Council   of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)    $5,660.81. 

A.  wmiam  Blum,  Jr.,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $4360.     E.   (9)    $294.61. 


A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Robs  &  Gordon,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y-. 

D.  (6)   W;260.    X.  (9)   $244.36. 


A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  405  Ltihn  BiUIding. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison,  To- 
I>eka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  E^ast  Sixt:i 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $45. 

A.  Maiirice  G.  Boehl,  018  16th  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  6th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Joseph  Borkin,  802  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $174.75. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  620  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultiiral  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $18. 

A.  Sam  Boyce,  414  Second  Street,  Newport. 
Ark. 

B.  American  Taxicab  Association,  Inc.,  420 
South  Milwaukee  Avenue,  LibertyviUe,  111., 
and  National  Association  of  Taxicab  Owners, 

803  Leader  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (0)   $1,300. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1200  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th. Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $3328.52. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  6510  Elgin  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 

804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $642.45.     E.   (0)   $291.12. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  O  Street  NV/., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Sheraton  Gibson  Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $430. 

A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Michael  Ladney,  Jr.,  18126  East  Ten  MH3 
Road,  East  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.   (0)   $1.50. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nati<mal  Agricultiu-al  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 
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A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wayne  L.  Bromley,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
ICOO  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,950. 

A.  Derek  Brocks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  RetP.U  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $572.48. 

A.  Brown  &  Lund.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
Clvarch  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)   $47.28. 

A.  Brown  &  Lund.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Inston,  D.C. 

B.  National  Associat'on  of  Electric  Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $1,463.60. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association?,  919 
18Lh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Donald  C.  Bruce,  3219  Oliver  Street 
mv.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  .  Conservative  Union,  1010 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    S6,249.G9. 

A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
litreet.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Tlie  Paciiic  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
C.lif. 

D.  (6)    $306.     E.   (9)    $566. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  In.stitute  of  Certified  Public 
Arcountants,  606  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.y. 

D.   (6)    $45.     E.   (9)    $86.21. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  N.itional  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Pest  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $120.     E.    (9)    $16.22. 


A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
V.'.,5hlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchnnts  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $UG.73. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  West  67th  Street, 
Ncv  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
V.'cn  57th  Stre3t.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  r.  P.  Burks,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
^:W..  \Vr..-l:ington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
.'-ci.-tion,  2000  Masiachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
V"  Ehirgton.  D.C. 

n.  (6)   $562.50. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  .E.xport 
Ac-ociation,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 

D.   (6)    $25,283.13.     E.   (9)    $519.64. 


A.  Gustave    Burmelster,    425    13th    Street  ' 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000   Merchandise   Mart  Plaza,   Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)   $1,406.25.     E.   (9)   $7.45. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $405.     E.    (9)    $405. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  •* 

E.  (9)   $47.89. 

A.  Orrin  A.  Burrows,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,999.99. 


A.  Hollis  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $58.75. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $1,540. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  550  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 

SLreet,  Los  Angele;,  Calif.. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes,  1703  Rhode  Island 
Avenuo  NW..  W.".shington,  DC. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  East  75th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $G2.88. 

A.  C.  G.  Caffrev,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 
1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.   (6)    $760.20.     E.    (9)    $60, 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Wpshlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $447.75. 

A.  Carl  C.  Cimpball,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nat;on".l  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  122S5,  Memohis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $69.23. 

A.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  945 
Pennsylvania  Aveniie  KW.,  V/ashington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   SIO. 


A.  Ronnld  A.  Capone,  the  Farra^t  Build- 
in'^,  Wns'iington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30  r^2  St.  Mary  A::?.  London.  EC.  3,  Enel.md. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    0446.63. 

A.  James  R.  drnes,  1325  Coanecticut  Ave- 
ntio  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1S25  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ingto-^.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $253.55. 


A.  Rot}ert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8323  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Carretta  &  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  H.  Allen  Carroll,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Teieplione  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadwav,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $288.50. 

A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $2,953.73.     E.    (9)    $163.93. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusi,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity,  25   Broadway,   New   York,   N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association,  1124 
Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoeniz,  Ariz. 

A.  G.  Richard  Challlnor,  101  West  11th 
Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B.  Flood  Insurance  Associates,  Inc.  and  Na- 
tional Flood  Underwriters.  101  West  llt'i 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  (9)  $3,550. 

A.  Alger  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
SUC'jt,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Chapmnn,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wasbington,  D.C 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  PoSt  Office  Box  655 1. 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)   C4,5C0.     E.  (9)   81,685.79. 

A.  Chapman,  Friedman.  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Taxicab  Association,  Inc.,  4-0 
South   Milwaukee   Avenue.    LibertyviUe,    11'.. 

D.  (6)  $753,.     E.  (9)  $41.60. 

A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13ih  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.Q. 

B.  Associacion  de  Comerciantes  en  Licores 
dj  Nogales.  Sonora  Obregon  No.  102,  Nogale.";, 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

D.  (6)  $5,0C0.     E.  (9)  $45.50. 


A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Dvff.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bruynzeel  Fabricken,  Zaandam,  Holland 
(parent)  and  Bruynzeel  Suriname.  Paramari- 
bo. Surin.ame  (subsidiary) . 

D.    (6)    $4,346.25.     E.    (9)    $384.51. 

A.  Chapman.  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  fc 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  N^.V..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-41  Frank- 
lin Street.  Naw  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $137.50.     E.   (9)    $17.66. 

A.  C'lapm.in,  Friedmnr!.  Sliea.  Clubb  k 
Duff.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucrr,  S.A.  de  C.V..  Balderas  36,  Primer 
Piso.  Mexico,  DJ"..  Mexico. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $215.12. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  A«^K0cIatlon,  1625  I 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,708.50. 

A.  Charitable  Contributors  Association,  100 
Old  York  Road,  Jenkinto'K-n,  Pa. 
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A.  A.   H.    Chesser,   400   First 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.   (9)   $105. 


Pi 


A.  The  Christian  Amendmer(t 
804  Pfenn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh 

D.  (6)   $2,653.04.     K.   (9)   $3,i 

A.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341 
nue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)   $1,467. 


A.  Cigar     Manufacturers 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenu^, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $31,216.24.     E.   (9)   $1,^21.68 


A.  Washington  I.  Cleveland,  1712  Q  Street 
Movement,     NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.    C.   Division,   American   Automobile 
8(28.54.                   Association,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Massa<|husett8  Ave-  

A.  Edwin    S.    Cohen,    26    Broadway,    New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Association     of     Broadway,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y. 

New  York,         E.  (9)   $9.50. 


A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Con  mlttee,   1001 

Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasl  ilngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $10,913.17. 

A.  William  P.  Claire,  1145  19t^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  (nc,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Marltilne  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,035.     E.   (9)   $132.9( 


A.  Robert   M.   Clark,    1710   H 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
way  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulev)ird 
111. 


S{  nta 


A.  Roger    A.    Clark,    1730 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine     Conference    of    Aiierlca 
National   Press   Building,   Washington 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Indvistry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. Poet  Office  Box  13125,  Kani  aa  City,  Mo. 
E.   (9)   $1,817.86. 

A.  Clear    Channel    Broadcasting    Service, 
532  Sboreham  Building,  Washington  D.C. 


A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  & 
Southern   Building,   Washlngtoi 
D.   (6)    $30.     E.   (9)    $8.60. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  IStt 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Merchant   Maride   Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $160.     E.  (9)   $6.60. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 
D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)   $2,210.^. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  910  18th|  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  O.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tob4cco  Corp. 
O.  (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $2,210.77 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co, 
D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $2,210.^. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  P.  Lorillard  Co. 
D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (0)   $2,210,317, 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  910  18th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris.  Inc. 
D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)   $2,210.3|r. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  910  18tb 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Ck>. 
D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)   $2,210.3^, 
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street   NW.,         A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
B.  Superior  Oil  Co. 


A.  Joseph  Cohen,  National  Press  Building. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  John   C.   Cone,    816    16th   Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  815  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Raymond    P.    Conkllng,    136    East    42cl 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $140.     E.   (9)  $30.75. 

A.  John   D.   Conner,    1625   K  Street  Nw., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc    25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  D.   Conner,   1625  K   Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1700  K  Street  NW 

A.  Coles    &    Goertner,    lOOO    Connecticut     Washington,  D.C. 


Street  NW.. 


Fe  RaU- 
,  Chicago, 


Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers, Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Navigation  System,  Inc.,  9  First 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  J.  I.  Collier,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)   $193.75. 


Street   NW.. 


1100 
n,   D.C. 


A.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Plctiu-e  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  700  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  700  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper,   1725  K  Street 


B.  National    Broiler    Council,    1165    15th     NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Bum 


Iton,  224 
DC. 


Street  NW- 


Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $250. 

A.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $35. 

A.  Collier  &  Shannon.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading, 
Pa. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $42.75. 


Street  NW, 


A.  Colorado     Railroad     Association, 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


702 


A.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $106,000.     E.   (9)    $92,472.89. 


B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  245  Marlcet 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,137.50.     E.  (9)  $2,461.29. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  27  Vaughan  Street,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $1,198.09. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $60.35. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coimcll  of  Forest  Industries,  1477  West 
Penden  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $26.76. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1626  K  Street  NW, 


Street  NW., 


Street  NW., 


A.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 

Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financing,  60  Washington.  D.C. 

South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  B.  Footwear  Division  of  Rubber  Manufac- 

turers  Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenuft' 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market,  New  York,  NY. 

Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.  (6)  $6,750.     E.  (9)  $19.80. 

D.  (6)    $14,096.31.     X.  (9)    $14,696.31.  

A.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York  City.  D-   (6)   $10,961.     E.  (9)   $10,961. 

D.  (6)   $82,030.     E.   (9)   $14,785.30.  

A.  Edward  Corneaby,  26  Louisiana  Avenue 

A.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1101  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Street  NW.,      17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  International    Brotherhood    of    Team- 

sters,  25  Louisiana  Avene  NW.,  Washington, 

A.  R.  T.  Compton,  918   16th  Street  NW.,  ^•^-                              

Washington,  D.C.  "^^ 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 

.    B     t  .    ^        ^     ,-,«..«  „.      ..  ..^  tractlng  Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building, 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington   DC 
Washington,  D.C.  •      •   •      

B.  National   Association   of   Broadcasters,  A.  Council   of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
1771  N  Streeit  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Street  NW., 
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A.  -3onak'  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)S43.20. 

.\.  lonald  M.  Counihan,  lO'^O  Connecticut 
Avonue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cla-'sroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ci;.tion.  33  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

.\.  EJrall  Loe  Couplin,  441  E.ist  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Mic'iigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East 
Jiffcrson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (C)    $1,545.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Uaion  Trurt 
B.a'ili^'ig.  V.'ashington,  D.C. 

B.  \m^^rican  Machine  T->ol  Distributors' 
Aiscclatlon,  1.5C0  MassaL-husetls  Avenue  NV.'., 
V.ailii.'-gton,  D.C. 

A.  Covliigton  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trus'; 
Building,  WasMngton,  D.C. 

B.  Lightweight  A-'C'ree rtcs  p-^rccntage  De- 
pletion Commit'.ea,  P.O.  Bos  91C8,  Richmond, 
V.'.. 

A.  Covlrgtcn  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trus' 
E. lidding.  Washlncton.  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Mo:lcr.  8  Kongcns  Nytorv,  Copen- 
h  lo'e  ..  Denmark. 

A.  Covington  fc  Bjrlir.g.  701  Union  Trust 
B',iilding.  WaEhlngrori,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Toe;  Builders'  A.sso- 
ci.-.tion.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ing ton,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burlir.;:,  701  Ur.lon  Trust 
EuilJing.   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Natlonr.l  Tool.  Die  Sz  Precision  Ma- 
chining A.=-sociot;cn,  Ivll  K  Street  NW., 
W.uliington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
EiKlding,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  60  East  42d  Eireet,  New  York, 
NY. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

3  The  Wheat  Users  Committee.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $265.80. 

A.  A.  Harry  Cr.-rne,  303  New  England  Build-. 
in;^,  Topjlca.  Kans. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6;    $1,352.24.     E.    (9)    $41.97. 


A.  John  R.  Dalton,  150f,  Merchants  Bank         A.  L.  E.  Deilka,  1G3-165  Center  Street  Wl- 
Bullding.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  noi^.Mnn. 

B.  Associated   Railways    of   Indiana,    1508         B.  "nie   Inter-State   Manufacturers   Asso- 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     elation,     163-165     Center     Street,     Winona. 

Minn. 


A.  F.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr.,  1010  Pennsylva- 
nia Building.  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  46G  Lax- 
Uigton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John    C.    Datt,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washi:-gton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federstion,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (Gj    $875.     E.    (9)    $32.23. 


A.  Charles    W.    D^vis 
Street,  Cliio,-!:,o.  111. 

B.  Cliicago  Bridie  &   Iron  Co 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brooi:,  111. 


1    Kcrfn    La    S.llc 
001    West 


A.  Charlrs    W.    DaUr,   1    North    La    Salle 
Street.  Cliic.-.jo,  111. 

B.  .^sars,  rtoebuck  &  Co.,  925  Scuth  Koman 
Avenue.  Cliicago.  111. 

E.   (9)   $60.15. 

A.  Lowell  Davis,  601   Ross  Avenue,  Mart, 
Tcs. 

B.  Nix  NO'.Piratin. 
D.    (G)    S160~.30.     E.   (9)    $100.30. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  Fu-st  Street  K\V., 

A,  Donald    S.    D.iv/son,    731    Washington      Waiiila^tan.  D.C. 

Building.  Washington,  D.C.  B.  R.\ilway  L.:bor  Executives'  Association, 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave-      400  Firs*  Str.:.?t  NW.,  Wc  shiroton,  D.C. 


D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  L.    E.    Deillre.    163-165    Center    Street, 
V.'i   ona,  Minn. 

B.  Nation:  1   .Assoclatlcn  of  Direct  Selling 
Coinpanie.s,   103-165  Cc.iter  Street,  Winona, 

Jlinn. 

D.   (G)    §3,000. 

A.  James    J.    Delaney,    Jr.,    220    Central 
BuilUiiig,  An~hor.",gc,  Alr.'ka. 

B.  AsEoci:.tloa      of     AmrrlQan      Railroads. 
Transportatioa  Building,  Wcihingtoa,  D.C. 

A.  George    II.    Dcnlson,    -1433    3;st    Street 
Soiitl),  Ariir.jton,  Vu. 

B.  Nutionnl      Riglu-tb-Work     Comrnitt;?, 
IOjO  L  Street  N\Y.,  V/a.^hinsto  1,  D  C. 

D.  (G)   .'pl.SOO. 

A.  Max   A.    Dcnney.    1620    K    Street    X\V'., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americ:.n   Industrial    Bankers   Ass.c.:ia- 
tion,  IJ23  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6>   $G00. 


nuc.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald    S.     Dawso  1,     731     Washington 
Building:.  Wasiiingto-.i.  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  Svitem,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.     731     Washington 
Building.  Was'iington.  D.C. 

B.  Indian    Sugar    Mills    Association,    Cal- 
cutti,  India. 

A.  Dawson.  Griffiii.  Pickens  &  Faddell,  731 
Wasliington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Nursing    Home    Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  KW.,  Washijigton,      NW.,  Washin^gton,  D.C. 
D.C. 


D.   (6)    $510. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Di.kiou,  1  Farragui  Squ.ire 
Soutli,  Wa.'iiington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Ciiijago,  lU. 

D.   '6)    SI,CC7.50.    Jr.   (9)    $245.01. 

A.  GeorgcS^Ji^rlch,  IT-il  Dc  S„lcs  Sircct 
NW.,  WaslTffTston.  "DC. 

B.  Arsociition  on  Broadcasting  Standard-';. 
Inc.,  1741  De  Saks  Street  NW.,  Washingvon, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $142.97.     E.   (9)   $15. 

A.  Timothy  V..  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 


A.  Dav;son,  Gr.'ffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  Svstem,  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cronin,  2000  Morlda  Avenue 
N^V.,  Washinj^ton,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
li^Ston,  D.C. 


B.  Sacrame.-.to  Municipal  Utility  District, 
6201  S  Street.  Sacrainonvo,  Cali;. 
D.   (6)   $1,125.85.     E.   (G)   $75. 

A.  Timotiiy  V.  A.  Di.lon,  1001  ICth  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Thuraian     &     Wright,      1203     Latham 
Squars  Building.   C.kland,  Calif. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,   1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  Eas,t 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    vb.OOO.     E.   (9)    $7,455.41. 


A.  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Indian    Sug.\r    Mills    Association,    Cal- 
cutta,  India. 

A.  Robert   H.   Distelhorst.   Jr..   312   Penn- 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731      sylvanla  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue      W.^^hington  Building,  Washington,  DC.  B.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  221  Ln- 

Dnroit   Mich  '         ^-  Laundry-Dry    Cleaning    Association    of     Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.C,  2300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-         D-  (6)  $337.50.    y..  (9)   $14.50. 

A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  702  Majestic  Building,     *"6'^°"'  °C- 
Danver.  Colo.  

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma-  ^-  ^-''-wson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
j5:tic  Building,  Denver.  Colo.                                  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 

A.  C.  B.  Culpepper,  Post  Office  Box  1736,     sociation,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  


A.  District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  710  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (G)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $1,500. 


B.  National  Conference  of  Nonprofits 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc. 

A.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.   (6)   $1,300.     E.   (9)   $96.83. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
\v.'shington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Hod  Carriers',  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America, 
BOo  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,800.     E.   (9)    $2,997.59. 


A.  John  F.  Dawson,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 


A.  District  Lodge  44,  International   Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
W.-'shington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $36,567.90.     E.   (9)   $35,107.51. 

A.  Division     689,     Amalgamated     Transit 
Union,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  P.  Doherty,  815  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 


ative  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street,      grecs  of  Industrial   Organizations,  815  16tli 
Denver,    Colo.,    and    1012    14th    Street   NW.,      Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C.  d.   (6)    $3,432.     E.   (9)   $326.76. 
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A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18t|i  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of   ^ectric   Cos., 
1200  18tb  Street  NW.,  Washingf>n.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $625.     E.  (9)   $42.38. 

A.  Paid^  R.  M.  Donelan.  1  Fai^agut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Assdclatlon,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicag^  111- 

D.  (6)   $430. 

A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  200  Sopth  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  IlllBois  Manufacturers'  Association,  200 
South  J^chigan  Avenue,  Chlcai  ;o.  111. 

E.  (9)!  $340.69. 


A.  Roriald  D.  Doremiis,  702  I : 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Instit 
H  Street*NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

E.   (9)$15. 


A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  110 
New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $150. 


W  lliam  Street, 


A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey,  1730  K|  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $363.30. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  P  StreetJ  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  ICivil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Governpient,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,387.81. 


A.  Leonard    K.    Dowiak,    777 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Hotel   &   Motel 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 

D.   (6)   $225. 


A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street 
ton.  D.C. 


NV 


A-.  J.  D.  Durand,  1725  K  Stree<  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  Association  of  OH  Pipe  L|nes,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  Seaborn  Eastland,  Jr.,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  Pos(  Office  Box 
1855,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

E.  (9)   $1,200. 

A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  I^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrllch.  1000  Coni^ecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  [of  America, 
1000  Conecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $516.25     E.   (9)   $187.7|>. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisc(|nsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  ITnidn,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  jAvenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  National    Rural    Electric    Cooperative 
>  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenuq  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  968. 
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street  NW., 
.ite.  Inc.,  702 


14th    street 

Association, 
r.Y. 


Street  NW., 


Contractors  of 
Washing- 


A.  Otis  H.  Ellis,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  OH  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)    $21,000. 

A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Liunber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,100. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Wat€r  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. " 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,200. 


,/ 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  UtUity  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $2,100. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  It  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $4,136.25. 

A.  Myles  W.  English,  966  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc.,  966  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $221.     £.   (9)   $21. 

A.  Family  T^x  Association,  100  Old  York 
Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)  $63,591.86.    E.  (9)  $21,274.46. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Wa,shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joe  G.  Pender,  2033  Norfolk  Street, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Nonprofit  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $1,653.17. 

A.  James  H.  Ferguson,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1200  18th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa« 
tlon,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  (6)   $400,     E.  (9)   $273.65. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Pierst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street.  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  Canada. 

D.   (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  William  J.  Plaheirty,  1701  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  E.ist 
McMillan  Stregt,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,625.     E.    (9)    $2,730. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Biu'eau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)   $15.23. 

A.  Russell  C.  Plom,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  James  W.  Poristel,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,612.50.     E.  (9)    $216.23. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

3.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)   $190. 

A.  John  G.  Pox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $269.17. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  Charles  A.  Franclk,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  . 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $420. 

A.  F.  Prank  Prazler,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

B,  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.;  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufactiu-ers"  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $10,000.     E.  (9)   $5,000. 

A.  Philip  P.  Prledlander,  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.   (9)   $19,45. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE,,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $36,945.85.    B.  (9)  $10,961.46. 
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A.  Garrett  Puller,  836  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Steamship  Co.,  1210  Standard 
Plaza,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW„  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $975. 

A.  M.  J.  Galvln,  207  Union  Depot  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $700.     E.   (9)   $285.75. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $200, 

A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  53S  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111, 

D.   (6)   $170. 

A.  William  A.  Geoghegan,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association,  295 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  - 

E.  (9)   $877.03,  -v 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Brodd  Street,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $1,375.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  Neal  P.  GlUen,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  One  Parragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Health  Plan,  1901  Trinity  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $5.10, 

A.  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  One  Parragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Association,  902 
Union   Trust   Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

E.  (9)    $10.10. 

A.  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  One  Parragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Plastic  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Railroad 
Avenue,  West  Haverstraw,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $443.47. 

A.  Robert  Gladwin,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Fruit  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit 
Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

E.   (9)    $291.41. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
H.impshlre  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Philip  M.  Click,  707  RCA  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Cer- 
tined  Public  Accountants,  710  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D-  (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $580. 


A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,833.34. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  640 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association, 
900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1757  K, Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Government  Employes'  Council,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $10,071.52.     E.   (9)   $3,293.86. 

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $33.60. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  &  Englnemen,  318/418 
Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $38,802.37.     E.   (9)    $38,802.37. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  WllUamsbUrg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $133.75.     E.   (9)   $274.50. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Build- 
ing, Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Grifiin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Calcut- 
ta, India. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington  DC. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  As- 
sociation, Omaha.  Nebr. 

A.  J.  S.  Grlgsby,  Jr..  1103  Stahlman  Build- 
ing. Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southerji  States  Industrial  Council, 
1103-11  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn, 

D.  (6)    $2,300. 

A.  John  F.  Griner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (61  $2,300. 

A.  John  F.  Griner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6>  $5,296.20.    E.   (9)  $529.62. 


A.  Ben  H.  GuUl,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, et  al. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $1,910. 

A.  Seymour  S.  Guthman,  200  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Syndicat  des  Distillateurs  et  Produc- 
teurs  de  Sucre  de  Madagascar,  282  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  Paris  7,  France. 

D.   (7)  $1,875. 

A.  Robert  W.  Haack,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $600.    E.   (9)  $211.41. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,035.     E.  (9)  $228.99. 

A.  Hal  H,  Hale,  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Andrew  G.  Haley,  1785  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  WasThngton,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  J.  G  Hall,  General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit 
Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,875.10. 

A.  Harold  P.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1730  K  Stseet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

E.  (9)    $49. 

A.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750.49.     E.   (9)   $337.99. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $1,812.50.    E.   (9)  $65.30. 

A.  R.  A.  Harris,  38  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B,  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111, 

D.   (6)    $3,249.96. 
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A.  Douglas    W.    Hartman 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Fischer  Bearings 
Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

D.    (6)    $1,060.     E.   (B)   »142.e 


1735    K    Street 
Manufactuflng,  Ltd,, 


A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,   1701   K  Sfreet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association]  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washlngto^.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,120.     E.   (9)    $295.33. 


A.  Hays    &    Hays,    920    Warner 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association, 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $29.75. 


A.  Joseph  H.  Hays.  280  Unioi  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chic^o,  HI. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.|r. 

E.   (9)   $179.12. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washlngto  i,  D.C. 
O.   (6)   $7,810.98.     E.   (9)   $7,810.!  8. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  St|eet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $83.90. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderblt;  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.,  and  20  E  Street  N^.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committed  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  ef  al. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  1200  ITjth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NAf.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $500. 


150 


A.  Edmund    P.    Hennelly, 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  OH  Co.,  Inc.. 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)    $705.81 
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A.  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexingtofi  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    Associa|tlon,    575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $766.28. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  801  Warmer  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of 
Agents.  96  Fulton  Street,  New 
and  801  Warner  Building,  Washln^on 

D.  (6)  $165.10.    E.  (9)  $165.10. 


A.  M.  P.  Hlcklln,  507  Bankers  Tnist  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  501  Bankers 
Trvist  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

E.  (9)  $516.22. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght.  1028  Connect  cut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  :  nc,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing  ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 


A.   Hill    &  Knowlton,   Inc.,    150 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James    A.    Hlrshfleld,    305    R^kefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  30^  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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A.  Lawrence  8.  Hobart,  919  18tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  019 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $800. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  ^625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  (9)   $55.75. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1022  IStb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Apartment  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
1022  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,925.     E.   (9)  $252. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Ho^n,  1022  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  on  Transportation  for 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

D.   (6)   $1,451.88.     E.   (9)    $1,198.76 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1022  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Specialty  Contrac- 
tors' Association,  Inc.,  1022  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,939.38.     E.   (9)   $196.88. 


A.  Puller  HoUoway,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $9,050.     E.   (9)    $1,712.99. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insiirance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $22.50. 

,      A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  ^S)   $500.     E.  (9)   $1,000. 

A.  Roland  S.  Homet,  Jr. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  E.-  Horton,  222  West  Adams 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Charles  L.  HiA>er.  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  142S  East 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $3,375.     E.   (9)  $4,726.41.  ~- 

A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Strett  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $275. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland.  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

E.  (9)  $33.80. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $5. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C.  t 

B.  Mrs.  Ema  H.  Schuyler,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif 
&  (9)  $318. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,520.85. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $24,039.07.     E.   (9)    $24,039.07. 

A.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $3,911.01. 

y  

A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manxifacturers, 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Institute   of  Scrap   Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $56. 


A.  International     Armament 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
E.   (9)   $2,500. 


Corp., 


10 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $19,204.77. 

A.  International  Hod  Carriers',  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America. 
905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $9,672.59. 

A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $2,975.     E.   (9)    $3.60. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc.,  19 
Summit  Court.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $37,070.73.     E.   (9)    $9,260.63. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc., 
1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)   $299.60. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  Sail  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $150. 


A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,111.26.     E.   (9)    $47.16. 

A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings,  1712  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $400. 
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A.  Robert  G.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Spinks  Clay  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn.,  et 


al. 

D.  (6)   $535.25. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver.  Colo. 

^      D.   (6)    $3,092.35.     E.'(9)   $374.94. 

A.  Ned  Johnston.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $20.45. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  400  Folger  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  650  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  9864  Wilshlre  Boule- 
vard, Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
E.  (9)   $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washingrton,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)   $37. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Francis  V.  Keesling,  Jr.,  605  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co.,  605 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  John  G.  Keller,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley.  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

..B.  American    Israel    Pubhc    Affairs    Com- 
Thittee.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $750.  , 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafritz  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $126.80. 

A.  Peter  B.  Kenney,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  J.  Kerwln,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Jeff  Kibre,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen'.  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $2,318.34.     E.   (9)    $2,028.39. 

A.  Edward  W.  Kiley,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.  (9)   $1,028.54. 

A.  Ludlow  King,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  221 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  Clifton  Kirkpatrick,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $630.     E.   (9)   $59.93. 

A.  Victor  A.  Knox,  301  G  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $114.50. 

A.  Victor  A.  Knox,  301  G  Street  SW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $93.50. 


A.  George  W.  Koch,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  702  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $37.50. 

A.  Germaine  Krettek,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.   (9)   $4,987.87. 

A.  June  Kysilko,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


.    A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1165  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,990.    E.  (9)  $5,229.69. 


A.  Kenneth  C.  Landry,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,750. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane,  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A.    J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $900. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  127i 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY 

D.   (6)    $312.50.     E.   (9)    $61.72. 

A.  Warren  Lawrence,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  CaUfornia,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $125.    E.  (9)  $133.53. 

A.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $35.    E.  (9)  $129.34. 

A.  Leonard  P.  Lee,  408  Solar  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $62. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  for  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,247.    E.  (9)  $292.63. 


A.  Legislative    Committee,    1625    I   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $3,687.35. 

A.  G.   E.   Leighty.    400   First   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1622  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gilbert  B.  Lessenco,  1343  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General     Mills,     Inc.,     9200     Wayzata 
Boulevard,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $2,100.    E.  (9)  $269.35. 

A.  Edith  M.  Lesser,  2924  Rittenhouse  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington    Home    Rule    Committee, 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,299.99. 

A.  Roy  'f .  Lester,  1  Parragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amercan  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $376.     E.  (9)  $60.60. 

A.  Morris   J.  Levin,   1633   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaz^,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $4,999.08.     E.   (9)  $1,217.05. 


22176 


E  cciae 


A.  Light  Bulb  Manufactvirere 
Committee,  905  American  Sec\irity 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    92,027.34.     S.   (9)    $2,027.$!. 


A.  Lightweight  Aggregates 
pletlon    Committee,    Post    OfBce 
Richmond.  Va. 

E.    (91    $3,142.31. 


Perce!  itage 


De- 

llox    9138. 


A.  Lester  W.  Lindow,  1735  DeSaJes  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $187.50. 

A.  Donald  J.  Llpsett.   1420  N  Sl^et  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conservative  UnlonJlOlO  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washlng^ton,  I|.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,020.83. 


l£bh 


Street 
Com- 


A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,   1200 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association  of  Electic 
panles,   1200   18th  Street   NW.,  W^hlngton 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $550.    E.   (9)   $32.48. 

A.  Basil    R.    Llttln,   30   Rockefeller   Plaza, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Fred    Livingston,    802    Ring    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  ol  America. 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York   N.Y. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1730  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Hiunble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  4o6t  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $79.75. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmlre.  Pauls  Valley.  C>kla. 

B.  National   Association   of   Soil   &   Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  Clt ',  Tex. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association, 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  OttQ  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk   &  Western  Railway 
noke,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $600. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connec^cut  Ave 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manxxfacturerd  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chlcfgo.  HI. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Scott     W.     Lucas,     1028     Cotinectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western   Medical   Corp.,    415-|28    West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  90S  16|h  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Support  Group  for  ProgressivelBanking. 
905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  13.C. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)   $5. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  WashlngU  n,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750. 


Stiset 


A.  John   C.    Lynn,   42S    13th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $62.32. 


A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Fla^  of  Ife- 
cesslty,  25  Broadway.  New  York,  N.T, 
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Tax 
Building. 


1133  20th 


3o.,   Roa- 


NW.. 
Ion,  1000 


A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employees'  Council,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,682.66. 

A.  Mccarty  &  Wheatley.  1200  Walker 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co.,  Box  619,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  and  Usibelli  Coal  Mine,  Inc., 
Usibelli.  Alaska. 

D.   (6)    $2,850.     E     (9)    $18.54. 


A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  720  Shoreham 
Bvlldlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  100  Erleview  Plaza, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Committee  of  Paducah,  Ky., 
Pest  Office  Box  32.  Paducah,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

O.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $2,769.41.     E.   (9)   $79.97. 

A.  William  J.  McDonald,  3005  Fernside 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

B.  National  Coimcll  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  3006  Fernside 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwain,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont, 

E.  (9)    $347.12. 

A.  Barbara  D.  McOarry,  20  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Benny  W.  McGehee,  Post  Office  Box  908, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  Post 
Office  Box  908,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Paul  McGowan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  High  Fidelity,  Inc.,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,562.     E.   (9)   $187.38. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $2,021.40. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)   $34. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federaticm, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,   Chicago,  TO. 

D.   (6)   $2,300.     E.   (9)   $57.35. 


A.  W.  H.  McMalns,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WilUam  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,100.     E.   (9)    $228. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy.  20  Chevy  Chase 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $676. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 

-iC — 

A.  John  G.  Macfarlan,  ilE^  Express,  1725 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DJC. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  ft2d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,567.50.     E.   (9)   $270.48. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1226  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mirror  Manu- 
facturers, 1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1226,  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Preplated  Metal  Manufkcturers. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association.  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  James  E.  Mack.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive, 
Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 

B.  Potlatch  Forests,  Inc.,  Lewiston.  Idaho, 
and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $694.44. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Selinsgrove,  Pa» 

D.  (6)    $812.50.     E.   (9)   $26.50. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  1127  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

E.  (9)    $2,131.81. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $4,800.     E.   (9)   $165.68. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $587.96. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc..  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)   $3,000. 

A.  Olya  Margolin,  1637  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc., 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $2,242.02.     E.   (9)   $123.70. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  }M  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C^ 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearboi-n,  Mich. 
D.   (6)  $525.    E.  (9)   $945. 
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A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  O.  Marrltz,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
i;W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociution,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $60.  . 

A.  David  M.  Marsh,  837  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Insurance  Association,  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $12.65. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $355.     E.    (9)    $17.90. 


A.  J.  PauU  Marshall,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C, 

D.   (6)    $328.89.     E.   (9)    $248.50. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla, 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports. Inc.,  651  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,999.93.     E.   (9)   $1,360. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18tb  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  f6)   $90.     E.   (9)    $17.12. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  A.  Means,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  John  S.  Mears,  1608  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $3,135.72.     E.    (9)    $28.75. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  718 
•""orth  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E    i9)   $6,050. 
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A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,952. 

A.  Donald  Melvln,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 

Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $56.83. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $228.84. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)    $1,546. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano,  Wis. 

A.  Clarence  R.  Miles,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $3,687.35. 

A.  John  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S_A. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,231.45.     E.   (9)    $154.63. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Dale  MUler,  377  Mayflower  Hotel  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  2211  South  Coast  Building, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf  Tex , 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  10O4  Famam  Street. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 1004  Farnam  Street.  Omaha    Nebr 

D.   (6)  $3,466, 

A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co, 
196  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $634.92. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  424  Henry  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  424  Henry 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)   $28.08. 
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A.  Albert   J.    MlUoy,    70-01    113th    Street, 
Forest  HIU,  N.Y. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Claude  Minard,  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Manfred  L.  Mlnzer.  Jr.,  233  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Coin  Collectors  Alliance!  Post 
Office  Box  5756,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Othmer  J.  Mlscho,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee.  906  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation, 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111 

E.  (9)    $2,744.69. 

A.  J.  R.  Modrall,  Post  Office  Box  466,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  and  Travelers 
Indemnity  Co.,  1  Tower  Square,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

A.  Marlon  S.  Monk,  Jr.,  Batchelor,  La. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $236.67.     E.    (9)    $236.67. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody.  925  Thinsportatlon 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,   Washington,   D.C 

D,    (6)     $11.77.     E.    (9)    $26.80, 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ajnerican  Humane  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $1,250. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  The 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington,  Ky.      ' 
D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $375. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  1146  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

I  

A.  Ray  R.  Murdock. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1726  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  .    ' 

D.  (6)   $700. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Route  2,  Box  113-D, 
Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association, 

A.  Robert  F.  Murphy,  1608  K.  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn< 
sylvania  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $2,682.16.     E.   (9)   $85.16. 
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A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  ^orida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cboperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  fW.,  Washing- 
trn,  D.C. 


A.  William  E.  Murtha.  918 
W.isiiingion,  D.C. 


16  ;h  Street  NW., 


A.  Aug'astus   Nasmith 
tioii.  Raymond  PLiza.  Newark. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymoii 
ark,  N.J. 


Pent  sylvania    Sta- 
N.J. 
New    Jersey. 
Plaza.  New- 


A.  National  Agricultural  Cli  »micals  Asso- 
ciation,  1155  loth  Street  NW.  Was'.iingron, 
D.C. 

A.  National  Associated  Busijiessmen.   1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlngi  on,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $916.80.      E.    (9)    $650(54. 


A.  National   Association   of 
Cos.,  163-165  Center  Street,  Wi 
D.    (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)    $26. 


Jirect   Selling 
ona,  Minn. 

5. 


A.  National    Association    of 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washingf;on 
D.    (6)    $493.87.     E.   (9)    $10 


,'25 


-  A.  National   Association    of 

1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $200. 

A.  National  Association  of 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW. 
DC. 


Pood   Chains, 
D.C. 


Frozen    Pood 
Washington, 


A.  National  Association  of  M  irgarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey  BuildingJ  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  National  Association  of  \%itual 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
D.   (6)  $3,524.45.    E.   (9)  $3, 


,5:4 


A.  National  Association  of  tostal  Super- 
visors, Post  OflBce  Box  1924,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $15,000.     E.    (9)    $7,9^3.48 


A.  National  Association  of 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
D.C. 

E.    (9)    $2,115. 


A.  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts,  League 
D.   (6)   $1,210.26.     E.   (9) 


A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations, 900  17th  Street  NW.J  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $36,925.21.     E.    (9)    $<82.50 

A.  National   Automobile   Dealers   Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $11,807.31.     E.  (9)    $Jl,807.31. 


A.  National    Broiler    Counci  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $951.64.    E.    (9)  $951.6 1 

A.  National  Coal  Assoclatior 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activitie  s  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  [Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)    $1,112.80.     E.   (9)    $lill2.80. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1762  Church  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $610.17. 
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August  SO,  IDC.) 


Electric    Cos., 
DC. 
.42. 


Savings 
"!  ork,  N.Y. 
.45. 


S{>cial  Workers, 

N.Y.,   and 

Washington, 


Ycrk 


S)il 


and  Water 
City.  Tex, 
$1124.05. 


1155     15th 


Coal  Build- 


A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit 
Sliipping  Associations,  Inc.,  26  Auburn  Ave- 
nue, Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.   (6)   $4,925. 

A.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
1765  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  and  Cotton 
Wholesale  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.    (6)    $2,529.41.     E.    (.9)    $2,529.41. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 620  Southern  building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (61    $1,255.24.     E.    (91    $1,255.24. 

A.  National  Councils  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  3005  Fernside 
Boulevard.  Alameda,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $234.61. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation. Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $7,137.63.  '  E.   (9)   $7,137.63. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $7,471.95.     E.    (9)    $3,448.24. 

A.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,  1614 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,667.99.     E.    (9)    $2,007.44. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $234.05. 

A  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $16,860.15.     E.    (9)    $1,104.01. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,037.50.     E.    (9)    $2,037.50. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $10,020.86.     E.    (9)    $10,020.86. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $3,333.33. 

A.  National  Reclamation   Association,   897  ' 
National   Press   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)    $18,178.     E.   (9)    $11,592.96. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $5,447.52. 

A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Assoclatior^ 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.    (9)    $1,252.90. 

A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   ('6)   $15,803.24.     E.   (9)   $19,173.46. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooper,' ;!e 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wu.'-n- 
ington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $971.26. 

.\.  National   Shooting   Sportss   Founci;;,: 
Inc.,  1075  Poit  Road,  Rivei-side,  Conn. 
D.    (6)    $6,463.53.     E.   (9)   $6,4*2.29. 


A.  National    Small    Business    Associ.i...  .-. 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washirgton,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $2,562.52. 

A.  National    Society    of    Professional    En- 
gineers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington* DC 
D.    (6)    $210,517.     E.   (9)   $2,468. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retro.i.;?,-; 
Association,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washingion 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,821.15.     E.    (9)    $3,821.15. 


A.  National  Utility  Contractors  AsEocia- 
ilon.  Inc.,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evans'on 
III. 

D.    (6)   $2,353.25.    E.     (9)   $1,780.54. 

A.  Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $7,902.87. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $843.75.     E.  (9)  $270.99. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  PO 
Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $1,683.88. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street"  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.    E.  (£)  $2,621. 

A.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.   (6)    $673.65.     E.   (9)    $673.65. 


A.  George  L.  Nichols,  1909  Q  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $93.66. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,999.98.     E.   (9)   $597.92. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington  D.C. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW.,   Washington.  DC, 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1209  Ring  Building. 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $^1,500.     E.   (9)   $976.51. 
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A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $650.     E.   (9)   $18.03. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
W.iiliington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
M  niifacturerai&  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $305.05. 


■  .K.  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  As- 
sociatioir,  inc..  Box  5425,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
E.   (9)    $1,098.35. 

K.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
.\renue.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians 
•ind  Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $4,929.96. 

A.  E  M.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $240.33. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6i  $200.     E.  (9)  $949.83. 


A.  J.  Ronald  Nowland.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
W.isiiington,  D.C. 

B  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation,  1000 
Mercliandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
D   (6 1  $1,437.52.     E.  (9)  $30.02. 

hi-  Ira   H.    Nunn,    1155    15th   Street   NW.. 
;    Wfishington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.01.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  O'Coimor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters,  508 
FederV.  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (G)  $455.     E.  (9)  $21.15. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
503  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Amusement  Business  Associa- 
tion. Box  143,  Southfield,  Mich. 

D   f6l  S2,000.     E.  (9)  $51.C8. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Roadside  Business  A.<!soclation,  1430 
Rnd  Tower.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D-  (C)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $386. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
ooa  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp..  7703 
^ormandale   Road,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $64.65. 

A  R.  E.  O'Connor.  122  Bast  42d  Street, 
^ew  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  123  East 
m  street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
122   East  42d  Street.  New  York,   N.Y. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day.  11  East  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adams  Street,  Cliicago,  111 

D.    (6)    $3,259.30. 

A.^ane  O'Grady,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (C)  $1,645.     E.    (9)    $J49.93. 

A.  Ohib  Railroad  Associr.tion,  16  East 
Broad  Stapet,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   »1,458.51. 

A.  Alvin  fcv  Oliver,  400  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  As- 
sociation, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington. 

A.  Samuel  Oinasla,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Wasiiington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  AIoiTls  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  William  E.  Otwell,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Wasiiington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NV.'.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Kermit  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    5150. 

♦ 

A.  John  A.  Oi-erholt,  10315  Kensington 
Pariiw.iy,  Kciisingion,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,269.94. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr..  MiU  Creek  Ter- 
race. Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co..  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue. Camden.  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page.  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania   Power  &  Light   Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

E.   (9)   $39.81. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  D.  Pare!,  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $253.76.     E.   (9)    $163. 

A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  539  South  Main 
Street,  Findlay,  Ohio 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $175.30. 
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A.  J.-mes  G.  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)    $1,375.     E.    (9)    $128.49. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1627-  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

jg.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associ- 
ation,    1627    K    Street    NW.,    Washington. 

E.  (9)    $36.75. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike 
•    Eryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable     Contributors     Association 
100  Old  York  Ro.'.d,  Jenkintov.n,  Pa. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike 
Biyn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  York 
JRoad,  Jcnkintown.  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $123.53, 

A,  P:.;;ip  c.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Eryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  The  Pitcairn  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street 
Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  Peter  J.  Pestillo,  1155  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)    $1,250.    E.    (9)    $:25. 

A.  Ervin  L.  Peterson,  91u  17t'  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foun.!  tion  and  Inter- 
national Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 
turers, 910  i7th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

E.  i9i    $146.54.  •>» 

A.  J.  Hrrdin  Peterson,  Drawer  BS.  Lake- 
land. Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  Lakeland.  Pla 
D.    (6)    $1,200.    E.    (9)  843.50. 

A.  J,  Hardin  Peterson,  Drawer  BS,  Lake- 
Land.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association 
Post  Office  Box  6787,  Orlando,  Pla.      . 

D.   (6>    $983.54.     E.    (9)   $221.46. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakelahd,  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Pla. 

D.   (6j    $600.    E.   (9)  $168.80. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union,  6  East  Fourth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $2,499.99. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $730.  ' 

A.  Richard  N.  PhiUeo,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,275.30.     E.   (9)    $91.05. 

A.  Tom  Pickett,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $99.73. 
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A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  lOOC 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  U.S.  Playing  Card  Co 
Ohio,  et  al. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  T.  E.  Pinkston,  Kentucky  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 101  East  High  StreeJ,  Lexington. 
Ky. 

E.   (9)    $125.32. 


A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Conjiecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42^  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $700.     E.   (9)   $1,705. 

A.  Tlie  Pitcalrn  Co.,  100  V/es<  10th  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Kvenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  (Jf  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Cot)rado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  pork,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $182.08 


A.  Ramsey  D.  Potts,  910  17tl 
Washington,  D.C. 

,     B.  Investment      Company     Ihst 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $4,999.98.     E.   (9)   $18; 


A.  William    J.    Potts,    Jr..    1T5 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcastiiig  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,f\V.'isliington, 
D.C. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  ' 
Ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of 
Warehouses,  12: 0  Tower  Bailili 
ton,  D.C. 


A.  William  I.  Pov.ell,  1110  Rfig  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Atsociation  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)   $22.50. 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers,  Jr.,  1^35  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $6.30. 
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A.  Marvin  J.  Po^.-ers 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Industrial  Ban4ers 
tion,   1629   K  Street  NW.,   Wa 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  John  H.  Pratt.  905  Amerf-;.:'.  Security 
Building,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Light  Bulb  Manufacturinl  Excise  Tax 
Committee,  905  American  Secu)  ity  Euildin^, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.    ,E.   (9)   $27.34 

A.  John  H.  Pratl,  905  Amsr^rrm  Security 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufccturcrs  As- 
sociation, 155  E.ist  44th  Streci  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $12.52 

A.  John  H.  Pratt,  905  Amer^:an  Security 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Electrical  Manufact  irers  A.";soci- 
stion,  155  East  4ith  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $60.09. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  N^rth  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  HI 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chics^o,  111. 

D.  (6)   $400. 
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A.  William  H.  Prass,  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $7,500.  ' 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $6.60. 

A.  Purccll  &  Nelson,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sugar  Sales,  Limited,  Throgmorton 
House,  Jameson  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

E.  (9)    $61.66. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americ.-n  Cancer  Society,  New  York, 
N.Y.,et  a:. 

D.   (6)    $8,243.97.     E.   (9)    $7,400.76. 

A.  Alex  Radin,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Intjton.D.C.  * 

B.  Americ:in  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $484.80. 

A.  Edward  F.  Raglaud,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Ijabor  Executives'  Association, 
4C0  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $499.99.    E.  (9)  $55.92. 

A.  James  A.  Ransiord,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan.  3840  Greenbrier 
Drive.  Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant.  Okla. 

D.  16)  $256.02.    E.  (9)  $106.02. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Associ;ition  of  America, 
1U)1  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Otie  M.  Reed,  1107  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,150.     E.   (9)   $1,470.34. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Tex.-.s  Railroa:!s. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  -Amerlc.'.n  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  J.  A.  Reldelb.ach,  Jr.,  1117  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $200. 


A.  Rellly  &  Charles,  821  15th  Street  Vr\v., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.,  and  As- 
sociated Third  Class  Mail  Users,  100  Indi.uia 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $60.66. 


A.  Retired    Oflflcers    Association, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $87,025.15 
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A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Commi.ico, 
Post  Office  Box  1965,  Annapolis,  Md. 
D.    (6)    $1,828.50.     E.    (4)    $732.27. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Sen  ice 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $9,132.48.     E.   (9)   $9,578.98 

A.  William  A.  Reynolds,  526  Northwest  30th 
Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  Land  Use  Committee,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

E.  (9)  53,000. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  010  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,133.34.     E.   (9)    $15.60. 

A.  Dorsey  Richardson,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

D.  (6)    $37.50.     E.  (9)   $192.21. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Mad:son 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Entertainment  Law  Committee,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugi^r  Mills  Association,  Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
Bloomington,  111. 

A.  Richard  J.  Riddick,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  1012  !4th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $358.10. 

A.  Siert  P.  Rlepma,  Munsey  Buil(Ung, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Rippey,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  WiS. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $40. 
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A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1700  K  Street  NV.'., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp..  10 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robbins,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $250. 

A.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  918  16th  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $270.85. 


A.  Clyde  F.  Roberts,  Jr.,  018  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Purman-Wolfson  Corp.,  1440  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  I.O.S.,  Ltd.  (S.A.),  119,  rue  de  Lausanne, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Plywood  Corp.,  777  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $178. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $526. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pinkerton's,  Inc.,  154  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $78.51.     E.   (9)   $42.72. 

A.  Rule  of  Law  Committee. 

D.  (6)   $900.50.     E.   (9)   $900.50. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Oswald  Ryan,  408  ARBA  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.,  525 
School  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $26.95. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,999.88.     E.   (9)   $60. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  East 
42tl  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.   (9)   $284.96. 

A.  O.  H.  Saunders,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,112.50. 

A.  William  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735   New   York    Avenue   NW.,   Washington, 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $3,747.11. 

A.  Edward  J.  Schmuck,  1200  Parragut 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Aetna 
Casualty  and  Surety  Co.,  151  Parmington 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Prult  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  HoUU  M.  Seavey,  1771  N  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.«  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlneton, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.    E.  (9)   $195.30. 

A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Merchant   Marine   Institute, 
"  Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C, 

and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $1,650.    E.  (9)   $259.14. 

A.  David  C.  Sharman,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa  ' 

D.   (6)   $1,093.75.     E.   (9)   $716.25. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $968. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw.  503  D  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comite  de  Productores  De  Azurar  Lima, 
Peru. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     E.   (9)    $734.55. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Industria  Escobera  Mexicana,  S.A., 
Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamps.,  Mexico. 

D.   (6)    $2  000.     E.   (9)    $5.62. 


A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investors  Management  Co.,  Westminster 
at  Parker,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett.  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Leitchfleld  Manufacturing  Co.,  2408 
Douglass  Boulevard,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  FHA  Apartment  Owners  Asso- 
ciation, Woodward  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Realty  Trust,  69  Hickory  Drive. 
Waltham,  Mass. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pet  Shop  Management,  Post  Office  Box 
109,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  306  International 
Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Neale  Roach  Associates,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  et  al. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shiunan,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Sidley,  Austin,  Burgess  &  Smith,  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  and  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,500. 


A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  A.  Orval    A.    Siler,    221  >^    North    Second 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Street,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis-  B.  Independent  Unions   Legislative   Com- 
consin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  mittee. 


A.  John  E.  Shea,  702  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  L.  Shea,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Osceola  Operating  Corp.,  230  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $992.50.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bluejay  Oil  Co..  Inc..  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fiduciary  Counsel,  Inc.,  40  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Insurance  Securities,  Inc.,  100  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Prancisco,  Calif. 


A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,152.25.     E.   (0)   $3,031.64. 


A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
yO.  (6)    $39,000.     E.   (9)    $4,184.21. 

A.  John   T.    Skelly,    1730   M    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $22.50. 

A.  Jack  C  Skerrett.  717  19th  Street  South, 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  945 
Pennyslvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Corstens    Slack,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Phillips     Petroleum     Co.,     Bartlesvllle, 
Okla. 

A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Parragut  Square  South. ' 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,312.50.     E.   (9)   $35.73. 
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A.  Stephen      SUpher.      812 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Lfcan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  111. 

D.   (6)   $3,125.     E.   (9)    $12. 

A.  Frank  Kingston  Smith,  134j  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  Dj 

B.  National  Aviation  Trades 
D.   (6)   $750. 


».C. 
;  As  iociation. 


A.  Cordon  L.  Smith.  1145  19th 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associat 
6th  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $60.25. 


Street  NW., 
Ltd.,  640 


A.  Harold  Arden  Smith.  603  wjst  Olj-mplc 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.,    of    Call  Tornia,    225 
Bush  Street.  San  Francisco,  C.d  f. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.  (9)    $40.75. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Smith.  418  East  Ro4ser  Avenue. 
Box  938.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)   $41.85. 


Oma  la 


A.  James  R.  Smith,  1060 
Bank  Building.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi  Vall?y  Airsocl.itlo 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  '' 


A.  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quiity  Railroad 
Co..  547  West  Jackson  Boulev.ird.  i  ;hicago.  111., 
and  Great  Northern  Railway  04..  175  East 
Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Coo  )eraUve 


A.  Robert  B.  Smith.  121  Secon<J  Street  NE 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Nation.^l  Rural  Electric 
sociation.  2000  Florida  Avenue  N 
ton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150 


iV 


A.  Wallace  .  M.    Smith.    829    I^nnsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  InsurancelAlllance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $70. 

A.  Wayne    H.    Smithey.    815    tonnectlcut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  filch 
D.   (6)    $1,148.70.     E.   (9)    $945 

A.  Lyle    O.    Snader,    244    Trj|nsportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building.    Wash^gton,    D.C. 

D.   (6)   $203.47.     E.   (9)   $205 


A.  Prank  B.  Snodgrass,   1025 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860 
Ky. 

D.   (6)    8325.     E.   (9)    $143.06. 


A.  Edward  P.   Snyder,   245   Second   Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  Natlinal  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Wasl^ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,019.23. 

A.  J.    R.    Snyder,    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  "iValnmen. 


A.  Society  for  Animal 
tlon,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
D.    (6)    $7,736.50.     E.    (9)    $6,1 


A.  Marvin    J.    Sonosky, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,   400  First 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago. 
Dl. 

D.  (6)   $4^2.40. 
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A.  W.    Byron    Sorrell,    1750    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  KW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $719.69. 


National 
225  South 


As- 

.,  Washing- 


:;onnectlcut 


Tob  >cco 


Export 
Lexington, 


Protective  Leglsla- 
Yoi  k,  N.Y. 
on  .30. 


19th    Street 


Street  NW., 


A.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $30,704.27.     E.   (9)   $5,486.21. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

E.  (9)   $362.04. 

A.  William  W.  Spe.ir,  214  Fremont  Na- 
tional B.ink  Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicigo,  111. 

D.   (6)    $729.17.     E.   (9)    $10.77. 

A.  John  P.  Sneer,  Jr.,  1105  B.irr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  As50ciat!on  of  Ice  Cream 
Manuf.icturcrs  &  Milk  Industry  Fouidation. 
1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  Speiser.  1101  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  156 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmire,  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kr.mpelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Triba  of  the  Hual.ipal 
Reservation,  Peach  Spring-,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Spicgelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kannclman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washins.o  :, 
DC. 

B.  L^una  Pusblo  of  Nev."  Mexico,  Laguna. 
N.  Mox. 

A.  Strassrr.  Spieselberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Ksmpjhnan.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washi'igioa, 
DC. 

B.  Mctlakatla  Indian  Community,  Post 
Oflice  Box  142,  Metlakatla,  Alaska. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Stavl.sky  &  Assocl.ites,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wa.<^hlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Pan-American  Coffee  Burer.u,  120  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y'. 

E.   (9)    $657.50. 

A.  Karl  Stecher,  Munsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Karl  Stecher,  Munscy  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Douglas  K.  Warner.  Warner  Research 
Labcratories,  1937  Panama  Drive,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  P.  Stephens,  Post  Office 
Box  6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Rursell  M.  Stephens,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $240.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1100  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  and  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co., 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1100  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $13.50. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1100,  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  918  16tli  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $7.50. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1100  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1100  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $875.    E.   (9)    $25.50. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)   $234. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Strasrer.  Splegelbcrg.  Fried.  Fr.ink  (c 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wathi!-.-- 
ton.  D.C. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lr.pwal,  Idaho. 

A.  Strnsfcr.  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kiimyclman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washin;;- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  Tiie  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Fr.in'.'.  & 
Ktmpelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, b.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-M.iricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  907-X,  Route  1,  Scottsd.  !e, 
Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried.  Frank  k 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  ^ 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  San 
Carlos,  Ariz. 

A.  Stras.-Dr,  Splegelberg,  Priod.  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

'     B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  25  Main 
Street.  Salamanca,  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Lev.is- 
tcn,  N.Y. 

A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
mv.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.    (6)    $4,625.     E.    (9)    $216.91. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,875.     E.  (9)   $69.70. 

A.  Sam  S.  Studebaker,  Tlpp  City.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex, 

D.  (6)   $165.     E.  (9)   $165. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan 

B.  American   Sugar 
New  York.  N.Y. 


,   120  Wall  Street. 
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A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Greene,  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ronson  Corp.,  1  Ronson  Road,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J. 

A.  William  A.  Sutherland,  1200  Farragut 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  Aetna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  151  Farmington  Ave- 
nue, Hartfo»d,  Conn. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $400.    E.  (9)   $116.65. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Conunlttee  for  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coop- 
erative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  C.  M.  Tarr,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  t 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,846.14. 

A.  Oliver  A.  Thomas,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  Wjn.  B.  Tliompson,  Jr.,  244  Transpor- 
tation Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  America  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)   $215.91.     E.   (9)   $180. 

A.  Matt  Thompson,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $504.96. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
635  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $999, 

A.  William  H.  Tlnney,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  M.  S.  Tlsdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue, 
Wn.shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $147.50.     E.    (9)    $145.19. 


A.  Tobacco    Associates,     Inc., 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $1,876. 


1101     17th 


A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.     E.    (9)    $221.80. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  Post  Office  Box  23.  1085 
Shrine  Building.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrlue  Building, 
Post  Office  Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn, 


A.  Bert  ToUefson,  Jr.,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $1,687.15.     E.   (9)   •587.58. 

A.  P.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $125.20. 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $549.10. 

A.  Mrs.  Hattle  B.  Trazenfeld,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.     E.  (9)  $33.95. 

A-  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washingrton,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,187.50.     E.  (9)  $83.25. 

A.  Joel  B.  True,  840  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dick  Tunis,  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  Jr.,  1317  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Carter  Products,  Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $66.51. 

A.  David  G.  Unger,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue, Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

E.  (9)  $998.71. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $380,260.74.     E.   (9)   $27,481.68 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  (9)    $1,901.44.    ^ 

A.  United  States  Plywood  Corp.,  777  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $1,000. 


A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
E.   (9)   $?2,923.62. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,499.90.     E,   (9)   $15. 


A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673 
Pieston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  of  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  E.  Vetter,  635  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  R.  K.  Vinson,  1400  20th  Street  NW., 
Post  Office  Box  19128,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Post  Office  Box 
19128    Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Voice  of  the  People  in  Action,  621  Sheri- 
dan Street,  ChUlum,  Md. 

B.  Dr.  Russell  Forrest  Egner. 
D.  (6)  $258.     E.  (9)   $206.62. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $12,300.     E.  (9)  $12,227.87. 

A.  John  S.  Walker,  1002  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  100  Erieview  Plaza, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  Garllnghouse  Build- 
ing. 820  Quincy,  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  Garllng- 
house Building,  820  Quincy,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Washington    Home    Rule    Committee, 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,989.34     E.   (9)   $3,726.26. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  205  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  205  Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc..  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $863.75. 

A.  Weaver,  Glassle  &  Molloy,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Weaver,  Glassle  &  Molloy,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5.     E.   (9)   $2.84. 

A.  Weaver,  Glassle  &  Molloy,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $225.     E.   (9)   $41.33. 

A.  William  H.  Webb,  LaSalle  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,762.06.     E.   (9)   $535.35. 
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A.  E.  E.  Webster,  400  1st  StreetjNW.,  Wash 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Ave 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    $3,709.88. 


Maintenance    of   Way 
ue,  Detroit, 


A.  Peter  P.  Weldenbruch,  Jr.J  510  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  >50  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)   $199.12 


Ass  aclatton 


A.  Clarence  M.  Weiner,  350  Fjfth  Avenue 
Nev  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar     Manufacturers 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue 
NY. 

D.   (6)   $6,375.     E.  (9)   $448. 9< 


A.  I>r.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The   Tobacco  Institute 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


Vanor  Road, 
K   Street 


17  15 


A.  Joseph    E.    Welch.    1630 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington      Management 
Locust  Street,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


Lc  cust 


A.  William  E.  Welsh,  Press  Bui 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Reclamation   Ass(|clation,   897 
National  Press  Building,  Washlt  jton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $101.32 

A.  Wenchel,  Schulman  &  Manning,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Michael    Ladney,    Jr.,    181^    East   Ten 
Mile  Road,  East  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton.  Fla. 

E.  (9)    $767.35. 

A.  John    C.    White,    838    Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.    T:.    (9)    $557.60 

A.  John  C.  White,   711    14th  |street  NW... 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  Afcnerlca,  Inc., 
711  14th  Street  NW.,  Washlngtc  n,  D.C. 


A.  Marc   A.   White.   888    17th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of 
ers.  Inc. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gasl  Association 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  N\f ..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1120  |Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $250. 


A.  Albert  E.  W^llklnson, 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  '$2,250.     E.   (9)   $722.30 


A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Baifcer.    1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amorican  Society  of  TraveljAgents.  Inc., 
360  Lexlrigton  Avenue.  New  Yorf ,  N.Y. 
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A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E.   (9)    $1.40. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated      Salish      and     Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1765  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &    Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Qulnaielt   Tribe    of    Indians,    Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.   (9)   $18.05. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &    Barker.    1616   H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Spokane    Tribe   of    Indians,    Wellplnit, 
Wash. 


A.  John  WiUard,  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association.  Helena. 
Mont. 


A.  Hiu-ding  deC.  Williams,  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)    $1,833.     E.   (9)    $162.39. 

A.  Laurens  Williams,  1200  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Aetna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co..  151  Farmington  Ave- 
nue. Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $950.     E.   (9)   $288.32. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)    $4,167.     E.    (9)    $327.61. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  815  Coruiectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $18,972.90.     E.   (9)    $20.20. 

A.  Clark  L.  Wilson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consultant  to  the  Emergency  Lead- 
Zinc  Committee. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $912.70. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B:  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,794.85. 

A.  Henry  B.  Wilson,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $18.16. 


A.  Richard  W.  Wilson,  121  Second  Street 
NE,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson.  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co..  1525  Falrfi'e'.rt 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $398.71. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
Jestic  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Clay  B.  Wolfe,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,   1015   Vine   Street,   Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

D.   (6)    $2,021.40.     E.  (9)    $1,646.04. 

A.  Lawton  B.  Wolfe.  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Venlo  WoUsohn.  1729  H  Street  N\V., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $5. 

A.  Russell  /J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployees Union,  3860  Lindell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  John  H.  Yingling,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Support  Group  for  Progressive  Bank- 
ing, 905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  3950  Franklin 
Road,  Bloomfleld  Hills,  Mich. 

B.  Committee  for  Automobile-  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $27,000.     E.   (9)    $566.68. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  502  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12*85,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $765. 

A.  Kenneth  Young.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Am'erican  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,562.     E.  (9)   $360.34. 

A.  Sidney  Zagrl,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,998. 

A.  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Zlnuli^  Gromflnfi  and  Sternsteln, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and 
11  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1965: 

y 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copt  With  the  Secbetabt  or  the  Senate  ant  P^e  Two  Copies  Wrrn  the  Cixbk  of  the  House  op  Represent atites  : 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PhACE  AN  "X"  BELOV.'  the  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  FIGURE  IN  THE  BoX   AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BeLOW: 

•Pkeliminart"  Report-  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  p'.ice  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Qu.'iRTERLY"  Report;  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "a,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "1,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  aU  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year;   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbting  Act 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only  t      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows; 

(1)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  in 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   Sbpahate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  iNDiviDr^L  Filing; 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  ol  business*. 


2.  If  tills  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Ageiita  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that;  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  aU 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (&)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EiiPLOYER.;— State  name,  actdress,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— («)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attemptmg,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbylne 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendai-  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes*  and  bills;  (b)'  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caiised  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth;  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publicaticms 
were  paid  for  by  person  fillip)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift) . 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  Ii  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticl- 
patea  expenses  will  be;  and  U  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
II  this  is  a    Quarterly"  Renort.  dlsreeard  thi.s  item  "Cd"  ami  flii  nut  itorr,  "r*"  ..r,^  "o"  ««  +>,.  k„„i,  „*  *^i i-> ^  ...4. ..  ^- 


"Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  flU  out  item  "D' 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (RegUtratlon)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.< 


and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.     Do  not  attempt  to 
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A.  Allen  &  Miirden,  Inc.,  1616 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Informal    Committee    of 
and    Other   Foreign   Cruise   Sh 
Broadway,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y. 


A.  American    Mutual    Insurai  ce    Alliance, 
20  North  Waclier  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  American  SP  Products,  Ir  c,  701  Pali- 
sades Avenue,  Englewood  CliiTs.  1  I.J. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  Firs  ;  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2511  West  23<^  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A.  Richard  H.  Appert,  14  Wal|  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Halcon  International,  Inc. J  2  fark  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arent,  Pox,  Kintner.  Plot  ;in  &  Kahn, 
1000  Federal  Bar  Building,  Was:  lington,  DC. 

B.  Motor  &  Equipment  Manu  acturers  As- 
sociation, 304  West  58th  Street  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  PorterJ  1229  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Associatioi  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  pork,  N.Y. 


A.  Baker  &  McKenzle.   270 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  The    American    Express 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


lark 


<  o., 


A.  Wm.    J.    Barnhard,    201    ^|assachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Italy-America  Chamber   o|  Commerce, 
Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoi  fe,  N.Y. 

A.  EUhu    Bergman,    1737    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Israel    Public   Affairs   Com- 
mittee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wasl  lington,  DC. 


A.  John  H.  Biedler,  815  16th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial    Union    Deparllnent 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wasl  lingto 


A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17t4  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Mailers  TTni^n,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Gary  Raymond  Bodle,  Jr., 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Instit 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  535  Transportatipn  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Michael    Ladney.   Jr..    181 
Mile  Road.  East  Detroit,  Mich 


A.  Donald  C.  Bruce,  3219  OUv^-  Street  NW.. 
Washington?  D.C. 

B.  American    Conservative    X}nion,    53    D 
Street  SE.,  Washington  DC. 


A.  George  H.  Buschmann, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Marvin  Caplan,  815   16th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial    Union    Depar^ent,    AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wasl  ilngton,  D.C. 


Onon  laga 


A.  John  B.  Carroll,  621 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Syracuse, 

B.  United  Producer  Dealers 
Chittenango,  N.Y. 
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A.  G.  Richard  Challinor,  101  West  11th 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B.  Flood  Insurance  Associates,  Inc.  and 
National  Flood  Underwriters.  101  West  11th 
street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Chapmnn,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Asociacion  c^e  Comerclantes  en  Llcores 
de  Nogales,  Sonera  Obregon  No.  102,  Nogales, 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

A.  Citizen's  Radiophone  Association,  3306 
Kanter,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  C.  Gross  &  Co.,  et  al. 

A.  Clay  L.  Cochran,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Collier  and  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  Inc.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wheat  Users  Committee,  66  River- 
side Avenue,  Amityville,  N.Y. 

A.  District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  710  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  502  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  RCA  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  X 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Seaborn  Eastland,  Jr.,  25th  floor  Humble 
Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
1855,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  L.  Farrington,  1155  15th  Stre'et 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chinese  Government  Procurement  and 
Services  Mission.  61  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  Russell  C.  Plom,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  P.  Fly  the,  Jr..  1411  35th  Street, 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  535  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  R.  Frank  Prazier,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  Inc.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  A.  Geoghegan,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association, 
395  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  H.irry  J.  Gcrrity,  907  Washington  BtiiitU 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Own- 
ers and  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Gini;burg  &  Peldman,  1  Parragut 
Sciuuie  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

n.  Pacific  Health  Plan,  1901  South  Tri.nity 
Slrcet,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Ginsburg  &  Peldman,  1  Parragut  Squ.ire 
SoiUh,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Association,  902  Un- 
ion Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  Robert  Gladv/ln,  Massachusetts  Gener.a 
Hospital,  Fruit  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  GeAeral  Hospital,  Friiii 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Philip  M.  Glick,  707  RCA  Building, 
W.'ishington.  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  710  Pennsylv.ania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

*■ 

A.  Robert  GUcker,  1642  South  52d  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union.  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver.  Colo. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oceanic  Properties,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
2780.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

A.  BiuT  P.  Harrison.  Graichen  Building. 
Winchester.  Va. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfield,  Mass.,  et  al. 

A.  Robert  W.  Healy,  1101  17th  Street  N\V., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith  &  Pepper.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.- 

A.  Laurance  G.  Henderson,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Council  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Laurance  G.  Henderson,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  on  Transportation  for 
Metropolitan  Washington,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Laurance  G.  Henderson,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mayer,  Prledlich,  Spiess,  Tlerney,  Brown, 
&  Piatt,  231  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  et  al. 

A.  Laurance  G.  Henderson,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Urban  Passenger  Transportation  A.sso- 
ciation,  1707  H  Strtet  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfield,  Mass.,  et  al. 

A.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street^  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Norman  Hill,  815  leth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  Kaiser  Center, 
Oakland.  Calif. 

A.  Harold  A.  Hosier,  2240  Bell  Court,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver,  Colo. 
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A.  International  Armament  Corp.,  10  Prince 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 

A.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  T.  Richmond  Johnson,  Hotel  Congres- 
sional. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Central    Arizona    Project    Association, 
Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


25    East    Chestnut 
333 


A.  Robert    H.    Kellen 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National    Preservers    Association 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

^        

A.  Benjamin  Kendrlck,  Somers,  N.Y. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A.  Peter  B.  Kenney,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  L.  Kilcullen,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washuigton,  D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Kimball,  241  Porestway  Drive, 
Dcerfield.  111. 

B.  National  Home  Improvement  Council, 
11  E,'ist  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Victor  A.  Knox,  301  G  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  HW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Komlners  &  Port.  629  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steanrshlp 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Komlners  &  Port,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  T.  J.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  80  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N^. 

A.  Laborers'  Political  Action  League,  905 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Reed  Larson,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  38  South  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  Hi. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Gilbert  B.  Lessenco,  1343  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Bou- 
levard, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Carl  Levin  Associates,  Inc.,  1632  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Refiners, 
Post  Office  Box  7116,  Arlington.  Va. 

-^.  Light  Bulb  Manufacturers  Excise  Tax 
Committee.  905  American  Security  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  A.  Lindsay.  1  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  ICI  Financial  Corp.,  488  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald  J.  Llpsett,  Woodbum,  Ind. 

B.  American    Conservative    Union,    53 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  C.  McCamant,  1725  K  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mccarty  &  Wheatley.  1200  Walker 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co.,  Box  619,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  and  Usclbelll  Coal  Mine,  Inc., 
Usibelli,  Alaska. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley  720  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  100  Erlevlew  Plaza, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Committee  of  Paducah,  Ky., 
Post  Office  Bos  32,  Paduc.->.h,  Ky. 

A.  McCormick  Associates,  Inc.,  777  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commercial  and  tourist  organizations 
in  West  Indies. 

A.  Paul  McGowan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  High  Fidelity,  Inc.,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Noel  P.  McHugh,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Log  Exporters. 
Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  20  Chevy  Chase 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  E.  Mack.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  Preplated  Metal  Manufacturers.    ■ 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Plywood  Corp  ,  777  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  -'Vs^iociation, 
Inc  ,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Martin,  Whitfield  &  Thaler,  1701  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Financial  General  Corp..  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co..  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Michigan  Citizens  Band  Council,  3306 
Kanter,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Miller  Associates  Inc.,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
changes. Inc.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Manfred  L.  Mlnzer,  Jr.,  233  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Coin  Collectors  Alliance,  Post 
Office  Box  5756,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  J.  R.  Modrall,  Slmms  Building.  Post 
Office  Box  466,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Aetna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  151  Parmlngton  Av- 
enue, Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  National  Assocl.itlon  of  Building  Own- 
ers and  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 


A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Transpor- 
jj     tatlon    Contractors,    Inc.,    4201    31st   Street 
South,  Arlington,  Va. 


A.  National  Broiler  Council,  Inc.,  '1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Immigration  Re- 
form, 1616  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1762  Church  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  National  Community  Television  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  535  Transportation  Buiraing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wheat  Users  Committee,  66  River- 
sldo  Avenue.  Amiti.'ville,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Preservers  Association.  333 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas  &  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Balanced  Leg- 
islative Representation,  870  Market  Street, 
San  Prancisco,-Calif. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters. 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association,  1430 
Rand  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Robert  R.  Mullen  &  Co.,  1729  H  Street 
NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

A.  Francis  J.  O'Rourke,  1000  .Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tax  Equality  AssocLitlon,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Instltmte,  1707 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Fred  W.  Pe^.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Hecla  Mlniiig  Co.,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association.  417  Soutli 
Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  2700  Poshay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  U.S.  Playing  Card  Co..  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  et  al. 

A.  Pope,  Ballard  &  Loos,  700  Brawner 
Building,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  SP  Products,  Inc.,  701  Pali- 
sades Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

A.  Qulnn  &  Qulnn,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Assodiatlon, 
Post  Office  Box  170,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
West  Indies,  et  al. 

A.  WiUiam  A.  Raftery,  304  West  58th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  304  West  58th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 
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A.  Albert  Rains.  823  Forrest  jSJvenue.  Gads- 
den, Ala. 

B.  Mayer.  Prledllch.  Spiels,  Tierney, 
Brown  &  Piatt.  231  South  Lc  Salle  Street. 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Simpson.  Thai  cher  &:  Bart- 
lett,  120  Broadway,  New  York,    I.T. 

Street  NW.. 


A.  Reasoner  &  Davis.  800  17tl 
W.ishjngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  SP  Products 
saUes  Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs, 


Ire 


A.  Peter  Regalado,  3907  Brucel  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 


A.  Reilly  &  Charles,  821  15tl 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Group  consisting  of  New 
Warren,  Pa.,  and  Associated  Th 
Users,  100  Indiana  Avenue.  Was 


A.  Reilly   &   Wells,    1120   To\;|er   Building, 
W;;shington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  Amirlca.  Inc..  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washi|igton.  D.C. 


A.  William  A.  Reynolds.  526 
Street,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

B.  Land  Use  Committee, 


A.  Rhodesia  Sugar  Associatio  i 
Box  2896,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 


Northwest  30th 

Poc4tello,  Idaho. 

.  Post  Office 


A.  William    Neale    Roach, 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Interarmco,    10   Prince 
dria.  Va. 


n)© 


St  eet 


de  jendent  Nat- 
Amer  ca,   918   16th 


A.  Austin  L.  Roberts.  Jr..  Iv 
tiral   Gas  Association   of 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B_Animal  Health  Institut4  1030  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  lOOOJ  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  United  States  Plywood  Co^p.,  777  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  Rogers.  <730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Publishing  Cos., 
60-62  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  hf.Y. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  ^730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Steptoe    &    Johnson,     11 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edw.ird    J.    Schmuck,     1 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co 
Indemnity   Co.,    1    Tower   Squ 
Conn. 


A.  Hilliard  Schulberg.  1900  q  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  D.C.  Retail  Llqvior  Dealers 
Association.  Inc..  1900  L  Stree^  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Robert  M.  Scott,  815  15tl 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  William    E.    Hollow,    815 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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701   Pall- 
N.J. 


Street  NW., 

Process  Co.. 
d  Class  Mail 
lington.  I».C. 


K    Street 
,   Alexan- 


1(  0    Shoreham 


00    Fairagut 


t  nd 


Travelers 
,    Hertford, 


Street  NW., 
15th    Street 


A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comite  de  Productores  De  Azucar,  Lima, 
Peru. 

A.  W.  F.  Sheble,  505  Perpetual  Building, 
Bcthesda.  Md. 

B.  H.  William  Tanaka,  716  Federal  Bar 
Buildmg.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Neale  Roach  Associates,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Harry  J.  Smith.  Jr.,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
W.'shlngton,  D.C. 

3.  Committee  of  American  liOg  Exporters, 
Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Smith  &  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  W.  Spillane,  18  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co..  Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

A.  Stpptoe  &  Johnson,  1100  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,   320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,   N.Y. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1100  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Menahem  Stim,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
NY. 

B.  Rifkin  Textiles  Corp.,  450  Seventh  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Slrasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kimpelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  6  Harri- 
son .Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk.  Gould  &  Greene.  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Wasliington.  D.C. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk.  Gould  &  Greene,  Wood- 
w:'rd  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ebtate  of  Walter  H.  Dulsberg,  231  South 
Dwlght  Place,  Englewood,  N.J. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ronson  Corp.,  1  Ronson  Road,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J. 

A.  William  A.  Sutherland,  1200  Farragut 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

p.  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  and  Travelers 
Indemnity  Co.,  1  Tower  Square,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


A.  H.    William    Tanaka.    716    Federal   Bar 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Fisheries  Association. 

A.  Leo    A.    TerrlU,    Presidential    Gardens 
Hotel,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  International    Union    of   Mine,  Mill   & 
Smelter  Workers,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Matt  Thomson,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Pou.ida'.icn, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jo.seph  P.  Tjmiulty,  Jr.,  1317  P  Street 
K\V.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Carter  Products.  Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gladys  Uhl,  1618  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Immigration 
Reform,  1616  18th  Street  NW.,  Washinj;tor.. 
DC. 

A.  United  Producer  Dealers  of  America. 


A.  United  States  Plywood  Corp.,  777  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Rein  J.  Vander  Zee,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW..  W.^ishington.  D.C. 

B.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  tt  Walters^ 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  S.  Walker,  1002  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  100  Erieview  Plnz.-i. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Washington  Parking  Association,  li'.h 
and  Jefferson  Place  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wenchel,  Schnlman  &  Manning,  1625  K 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Michael  Ladney,  Jr.,  18125  East  Ten  Mile 
Road.  East  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  The  Wheat  Users  Committee,  66  River- 
side Avenue.  Amityville,  N.Y. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indian.s. 
1765  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edmond  L.  Williams  4201  31st  Street 
South.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Tians- 
porration  Contractors,  Inc.,  4201  31st  Street 
South,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Laurens  Williams,  1200  Farragut  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co..  and  Travelers 
Indemnity  Co.,  1  Tower  Square,  Karifird, 
Conn. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  IVth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  W^sh- 
jngton,  D.C. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  1 7th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  of  the  Bahamas,  Nan:^au, 
Bahamas. 

A.  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  3950  Franklin 
Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

B.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Roger  E.  Zylstra,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith  &  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  N\V., 
Washington,  D.C. 


August  30,  1965 
SENATE 

Monday,  August  30, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Most  merciful  God,  who  art  the  foun- 
tain of  all  grace,  the  source  of  all  true 
wisdom  and  goodness.  Thou  hast  called 
us  whose  mortal  lives  so  swiftly  ebb  away 
to  labor  with  Thee  in  the  unfolding  pur- 
pose of  the  ages,  tied  to  causes  whose 
coronation's  date  is  far  beyond  the  di- 
mensions of  our  calendar — yet,  we  may 
throw  the  stubborn  ounces  of  our  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  invincible  power  which 
swings  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and 
which  in  all  the  universe  works  for  right- 
ecusness. 

Ever  near  this  forum  of  national  de- 
bate, with  its  differing  points  of  view,  and 
the  din  and  clash  of  personal  interests 
and  interpretations,  may  there  ever  be 
hallowed  this  altar  of  communion  with 
the  unseen  reality  where,  even  as  we 
toil  in  these  fields  of  time  a  constant 
awareness  of  the  eternal  may  save  us 
from  spiritual  decay,  from  moral  cow- 
ardice, and  from  any  betrayal  of  the 
highest  public  good. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  lift  our 
petition  on  the  wings  of  oui'  noontide 
prayer.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedin'rs  of  Thursday, 
August  26,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nomiilbtions,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tha*.  the  House 
had  passed  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
5 1  designating  "the  bridge  crossing  the 
Washington  Channel  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  extension  of  13th  and  G 
Street  Southwest  the  "Francis  Case  Me- 
morial Bridge,"  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concuiTence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 


of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  9221)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Sixes,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Lifscohb,  Mr. 
Laird,  Mr.  Minshall,  and  Mr.  Bow  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bill 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  students  In  postsecondary  and  higher 
education;  and 

H.J.  Ree.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  held  at  New  York,  in  the 
colony  of  New  York,  October  7-25,  1765. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7750)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE      BILLS      AND      JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  In  postsecondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

H.J.  Res.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  held  at  New  York,  in 
the  colony  of  New  York,  October  7-25,  1765; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  CONFEREES  ON  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  read 
the  names  of  the  House  conferees  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  9221)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  SiKES,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr. 
Laird,  Mr.  Minshall,  and  Mr.  Bow. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTnON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.wsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURXNG 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OP  LAWRENCE  F. 
OBRIEN  TO  BE  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  news  conference  at  his  ranch 
in  Texas  on  August  29  is  noteworthy  for 
many  reasons.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Congress,  however,  I  hope  I  will 
be  forgiven  for  singling  out  what  must 
generally  be  regarded  here  as  the  most 
important,  the  most  striking,  and  the 
most  welcome  news  which  we  have  had 
from  the  President  for  some  time.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  nomination  of 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  to  the  Cabinet  posi- 
tion of  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Larry  O'Brien  has  been  a  "direct  line" 
to  the  White  House  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term.  He  has  been  that  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
On  one  ehd  of  the  line  he  has  listened 
to  problems  of  Members  with  the  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  and  understanding 
of  a  saint  and  he  has  invariably  done 
his  best  to  set  them  aright.  On  the  other 
end,  he  has  led  with  great  discretion,  but 
with  a  firm  and  wise  persistence,  the  leg- 
islative efforts  of  two  Presidents  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  a  legal  basis  for 
the  great  social  and  economic  advance 
of  the  Nation  which  both  the  late  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy"  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  have  been  determined  to  achieve 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  deal  to  Larry 
O'Brien  for  the  dedication  of  his  general 
and  special  talents,  in  good  government, 
to  the  nee^  of  the  Nation.  We  owe 
him — all  of  us — a  special  gratitude  for 
his  magnificent  service  in  the  abrupt 
transition  which  followed  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy.  Indeed,  he  was  an 
essential  bridge,  the  irreplaceable  link  in 
the  White  House  staff  at  that  critical 
point. 

He  goes  now  to  a  new  assignment,  sue 
ceeding  John  Gronouski  as  Postmaster 
General.  Mr.  Gronouski  has  conducted 
the  affairs  of  one  of  the  largest  busi- 
nesses in  the  Nation  with  effectivencES 
and  dispatch.  He  leaves  one  job,  as  all 
of  us  must  hope  to  do,  with  a  construc- 
tive contribution  stamped  upon  the  in- 
stitution which  he  headed.  He  moves  to 
another  responsibility  for  which  he  is  by 
background  and  experience  most  ad- 
mirably suited.  He  is  going  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Poland,  a  key  post  in  the  evolvini 
pattern  of  our  foreign  policy. 

As  Larry  O'Brien  takes  up  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities PS  Postmaster  General,  he 
does  SO  with  the  best  wishes  and  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Congress.  We  wish 
him  well.    We  know  he  will  do  well  in 
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that  part  of  the  Governmen 
deed,  touches  directly  the 
American. 

I    ask   unanimoiis   conserjt 
transcript  of  the  Presidenfj 
in  Texas  on  August  29  be  prfited 
pDint  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no  objectiorl 
script  was  ordered  to  be  prpted 
Recokd.  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Tirne.<5 
Ti:e    Transcript    of    Pre^iden 
News    Conference  at  LB. 

OPENING   ET.\TE:.:EN 

Good  nftorncon.  ladies  and 
vant  to  first  of  all  congratul 
on  their  new  record  todr.y. 
plcted  a  new  record  of  orbits 
son  City  and  the  L.B.J.  Ranch 
gratulate  you  on  your 

•  We've  had  a  very  h.ippy  an( 
d.iy  weekend.     I'm  very  gr.itef 
fnoushtfiil  expressions  which 
us  from  fj  many  families  across 
from  lenders  in  other  parts  of 

From  the  way  it's  begun,  I  a 
this  57th  year  m-.y  tie  cne  of 
and  that  is  ..  very  hnppy 

The  weekend  has  been  m 
h.Tppy  by  the  presence  here  of 
and  old  and  trusted,  cherishci 

I'm  especially  h.ippy  to 
very    favorite   couples,   Mr.    a 
O'Brien.      Many  of  you   have 
about    Larrv-'s    departure    fro: 
House.     And  I  c.=in  confirm 
noop     And  I  did  want  him  to 
end  hers  in  Texas  before  h3  de 
■I  also  want  to  say   a   word 
Larry's  futxxre  in  a  few  moment: 

Postmaster    General    and   hi 
cnme   dov/n   to  check   on   the 
ZIP   code.     Secret.iry   Rusk 
went  to  check  on  our  relation; 
United  States  and  Tex.is  and 
have  found  them  generally 
hours. 

.\mta.->sr?.ctor  Goldberg,  of 
to   come   back   becavue   he's 
more  at  home  in  cowboy  countr 

Seriously,  though.  I  do  hav 
that  I  want  to  make  to  you 
back  to  Washington  this 
is  tills : 

GEMINI   SITCCESS 

This  i§  the  moment  of  their 
ment,  not  only  for  Astronauts 
p.rtd  Charles  Conrad,  but  for 
hopes  have  ridden  with  Gemini 

I'm  so  happy  that  Mr 
and  Mr.   (Dr.  Robert  C.  Jr.] 
had  so  much  to  do  with  direc 
siiccessful  ventxu-e,  are  here  to 
the   pride   we   all_  feel   tod.iy, 
regret  that  our  late  beloved  P: 
nedy,    under    whose    leadershl 
work  was  so  carefully  planned 
put,  can't  be  here  to  enjoy 
success  of  his  pl.anning  and  hi 

TTie  successful  completion  o! 
mi!llon-mlle  night  of  the 
I  think,  not  only  man's  ca 
ancc  in  space,  but  it  proves 
space  to  stay. 

We  can  be,  and  we  are, 
of  every  member  of  our  space 
means  all  the  scientists  and 
the  controllers  and  the  tracke 
one  who  contributed  in  any  wa; 
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To    Gordon    CoOper   and 
and  to  their  wonderful 
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proud  of   you. 
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preciation and  our  respect,  our  trust  for  the 
skill  and  the  ability  of  all  the  men  involved. 

We  can  face  the  challenges  and  the  oppor- 
tunities with  far  greater  confidence  and  cer- 
tainty in  the  futtire,  and  I  think  this  Is  an 
unmistakable  gain  for  all  of  us. 

Only  7  years  ago,  we  were  neither  first 
nor  second  in  space.  We  just  weren't  In 
space  at  all.  And  as  we  meet  here  this 
afternoon,  the  capacity  of  this  country  for 
leadership  In  this  realm  is  no  longer  in  valid 
question  or  dispute  any  place  in  tiie  world. 

Openly,  proudly,  we  are  proceedinij  on  our 
ccurjc,  willing  always  to  share  our  knowl- 
edge and  our  gains  with  all  of  mankind. 
So  I  wcu'-d  repeat,  and  I  would  renew  again 
th:-  afternoon,  America's  ln\itation  to  all 
n.itions  to  join  together  to  make  this  ad- 
venture a  joint  r.dventure. 

A  SM.XLER  V.  OKLD 

This  globe  seems  much  smaller  today  than 
it's  ever  seemed  before.  Somehow  the  prob- 
lems which  yesterday  seemed  large  and  omi- 
nous and  iuEoluble  today  appear  much  le.is 
foreboding. 

As  man  Incrcares  his  knowledge  of  the 
heavens,  why  should  he  fear  the  unknown 
oa  earth?  As  man  draws  nearer  to  ilic 
star's,  why  should  he  not  alco  draw  nearer 
to  his  neig'nbor? 

As  we  push  evermore  deeply  into  the  U -li- 
verse,  probing  its  s?crcts,  diccoverirg  its  way, 
we  must  also  constantly  try  to  learn  to  co- 
operate across  the  frontiers  that  really  divide 
earth's  surface. 

No  national  sovereignty  rules  In  outer 
space.  Those  who  venture  there  go  as  en- 
voys of  the  entire  human  race.  Their  quest 
therefore,  must  be  for  all  mankind,  and  what 
tlicy  and  should  belong  to  all  mankind.  That 
is  the  basts  of  the  program  of  which  our 
prou:l  astronauts  Cooper  and  iCourad  are  a 
p.;rt  today. 

Or,  as  the  great  Wcodrow  Wilson  said  of 
this  country  a  half  a  century  ago,  "We  ask 
nothing  lor  ourselves  that  we  do  not  also 
ask  for  all  humanity."  And  we  ask  peace — 
peace  and  the  real  opportunity  to  help  our 
neighbors  to  improve  the  quality  of  all  of 
our  lives,  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  liberty 
for  all,  and  to  secure  for  all  the  rights  and 
dignities  Intended  for  man  by  his  Creator. 

This  night  of  Gemini  5  was  a  journey  of 
peace  by  men  of  peace.  Its  successful  con- 
clusion is  a  notable  moment  for  all  man- 
kind, and  it's  a  very  fitting  opportunity  for 
us  today  to  renew  our  pledge  to  continue  our 
search  for  a  world  In  which  peace  Ireigns 
and  in  w'ntch  justice  prevails. 

To  demouilrate  the  earnestness  of  that 
pledge  and  to  express  our  commitment  to  tlie 
peaceful  uses  of  space  exploration.  I  intend 
to  ask  as  many  of  our  astronauts  as  pos- 
sible, when  Mr.  Webb  thinks  their  schedule 
and  program  will  permit,  to  visit  the  various 
capitals  of  the  world.  Some,  I  hope,  will  be 
able  to  Journey  abroad  very  soon. 

Secretary  Rusk  and  Director  Webb  and  I 
have  spent  a  good  part  of  last  evening  going 
over  the  anticipated  problems  that  will  arise 
and  the  schedules  that  will  have  to  be  worked 
out. 

But  Gemini  is  really  the  beginning.  We 
resolve  to  have  many  more  such  journeys  in 
space  and  on  earth  until  man,  at  last,  is  at 
peace  with  himself. 

END     OF    SHIP    STRIKE 

I'm  glad  to  also  announce  to  you  today 
that  the  eight  east  coact  and  gulf  shipping 
companies  and  three  licensed  officers'  unions 
have  reached  agreement.  So  tlie  normal  op- 
eration of  the  merchant  marine  will  now  be 
resumed  again. 

The  lOEses  from  this  75-day  tieup  of  100 
ships  cannot  ever  be  recovered.  It  took  too 
long  to  settle  these  cases  and  we  all  know 
that.  This  was  a  very  constructive  bargain- 
ing. More  was  done  during  this  period  than 
simply  putting  new  patches  on  the  leaky  hull 
of  maritime  labor  relations. 


A  firm  basis  has  already  been  laid  in  these 
agreements  for  resolving  manned  disputes 
resulting  from  automation  without  Inter- 
ruption of  future  operations. 

New  principles  of  parity  have  been  built 
in  the  p-ttern  of  these  three  contracts.  The 
economic  terms  are  built  around  speciiic 
recognition  of  the  established  sta'oiliz:itijn 
policies. 

Provir.ion  has  been  made  for  taking  a  clcnr 
look  at  the  questions  which  really  must  ba 
f;',rcd  if  the  pension  plans  in  this  Indiirtiy 
arc  to  be  found. 

These  settlements  are  steps  toward  a  n:^w 
and  a  responsible  maritime  policy  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  will  give  Vac 
Twlp  rf  good  ren.'^e  a  much  better  chance  to 
work  in  the'future. 

No  man  has  done  more  to  bring  about 
thl^  Impcitnnt  rettlcmctit^tlic  cne  that  \v;.s 
reached  in  the  wee  hours  of  this  morning— 
than  the  very  able  and  d1stinp;uished  Sor- 
retary  of  Labor,  Willard  Wirtz.  He  has 
worked  patiently.  He's  work-d  tirelerFly, 
H?'s  worked  re-isonably  around  the  clock,  and 
all  cf  America  owe  him  an  enormous  vote  of 
thai:ks. 

THE     DOMINICAN     SlTrATION 

The  Secretary  of  Sta'te  and  I  spent  yester- 
day afternoon  and  Irst  evr?nin^  and  t'lls 
morning  reviewing  various  matters  of  inter- 
est around  the  wor.'d.  Secretary  P.usk  rs- 
ported  that  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  t'ne 
OA5?  committ"?  is  crti-u'lp^  Its  very 
patient  and  determined  work  for  peace. 
•  It  is  clear  now  that  this  work  corre.'iponds 
to  the  real  hopes  of  the  Dominican  people 
and  to  the  hopes  of  the  whole  Wcitor.n 
Hemisphere.  f 

It's  alfo  clear  t^.^t  the  O'S  conimlU?; 
Is  ri^ht  In  its  belief  that  the  time  for  arrce- 
ment  is  now.  We  have  followed  the  negotia- 
tions closely  and  we  will  support  the  changes 
which  tv-.e  OAS  co.-nniitt:e  hrs  r;ropo.~r;i  in 
it.=i  net  of  rcconciliTtion. 

We  believe  that  these  changes  strengthen 
the  document  by  making  clearer  provisions 
for  the  procedure  of  disarmnment  ard  by 
reinforcing  the  authority  of  what  will  be  a 
fully  solvent  and  provirloual  government. 

And  I  am  confident  that  the  Dominican 
P'ople  nr.d  t!ie  members  cf  fie  OAS  I'.re 
one  in  their  belief  that  any  who  continue 
to  oppase  the  OAS  foluticn  are  servinsr  no 
true  interest  of  their  country  or  peace  in 
the  world. 

And  it  Is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Organization  of  the  American  States  that 
all  members  of  its  committee  and  all  officrs 
of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Force  are  doing 
±heir  dead-level  best  to  bring  all  sides  to 
agreement  on  the  OAS  proposal  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  • 

DISPUTE    IN    K.'lSKMla 

The  Secretary  and  I  also  discussed  the 
tense  and  difficult  situation  In  Kashmir. 
We're  naturally  greatly  concerned  over  any 
flare-up  involving  India  and  Pakistan.  Our 
long-standing  and  our  very,  very  consistent 
stance  has  always  been  that  the  Kashmir 
Issue  must  and  should  be  solved  by  peace- ' 
ful  means. 

Tlie  U.N.  is  already  Involved  and  we  hope 
that  the  constructive  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  may  be  successful  there. 

I  might  add  that  we're  also  acutely  inter- 
ested In  the  cour.':e  cf  ."ffnlrs  In  the  .sub- 
continent in  general.  This  is  an  area  to 
which  the  United  States  has  provided  truly  . 
massive  assistance  and  to  whose  people  the 
United  States  is  deeply  attached.  , 

THE    TET.IEN    SrTTLEMrNT 

In  the  Middle  East,  we're  happy  to  see 
the  statesmanlike  agreement  between  King 
Feisal  and  President  Nasser  which  seemed 
to  offer  great  promise  ol  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Yemen. 

This  crisis  has  long  betn  a  very  disruptive 
element  In  the  relations  between  our  two 
friends.    We  share  their  confidence  that  this 
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long  festering  Issue  Is  on  the  road  to  settle- 
ment by  negotiation  rather  than  force  and 
that  is  most  encouraging. 

TALKS    IN    GENEVA 

In  Geneva  today,  our  negotiators  are  con- 
tinuing their  efforts  to  make  progress  toward 
n  sound  international  agreement  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  cause  of 
peace  has  no  more  urgent  task.  We  regret 
very  much  that  some  are  still  unwilling  to 
join  In  serious  negotiations  on  the  false 
ground  that  our  proposals  would  permit  nu- 
clear proliferation  In  Europe. 

in  the  same  way,  we  regret  that  these  pro- 
posals have  been  mlsunderstSod-  by  others 
as  If  they  Interfered  with  the  legitimate  de- 
fensive Interests  of  any  of  the  NATO  allies. 
They  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  I'm  glad  to 
say  that  we  have  had  very  full  consultation 
and  understanding  with  such  outstanding 
jeaders  as  Chancellor  Erhard  on  this  point. 

CRONOUSKI    APPOINTMENT 

Early  In  1964,  speaking  at  V.M.I. ,  I  pledged 
my  administration  to  a  policy  of  building 
bridges  across  the  gulf  which  has  divided  us 
for  more  than  2  decades  from  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe.  I  said  then,  "They  will 
be" — I  said — "bridges  of  Increased  trade,  of 
ideas,  of  visitors  and  of  humanitarian  aid." 

Our  hopes  for  these  people  of  these  coun- 
tries are  identical  to  their  own  aspirations 
for  their  own  future.  We  want  to  strengthen 
their  ability  to  shape  their  own  society,  and 
we  seek  to  bring  every  European  nation  closer 
to  its  neighbors  In  the  ties  of  peace. 

And  so  today  I  am  very  pleased  to  an- 
nounce one  of  the  most  Important  steps  this 
Nation  has  yet  taken  to  implement  that 
policy.  I  am  asking  a  member  of  my  Cabinet, 
a  vigorous.  Intelligent,  highly  trained,  and 
deeply  committed  public  servant — Post- 
master General  John  Gronouskl — to  serve  as 
U  S.  Ambassador  to  Poland. 

I  havC^dlscussed  this  assignment  at  great 
length  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  top 
key  officials  In  the  Department  of  State,  and 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Gronouskl's  appointment 
reaffirms  our  strong  desire  for  Increased  trust 
and  friendly  cooperation  between  Poland  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gronouskl  Is  going  to  Warsaw  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  ftirther  increase 
understanding  and  good  will  between  Poland 
and  our  country. 

He  Is  a  grand  and  a  very  warm  human 
being  who  enjoys  people.  His  background 
and  his  experience  uniquely  qualify  him  to 
translate  American  ideals  to  Poland  and 
Polish  Ideals  to  America. 

POLISH    TIES   CITED 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Gronouskl  to  say  to  the 
peoples  and  to  the  leaders  of  Poland  that 
a  deep  and  historic  bond  exists  between  Po- 
land and  the  United  States.  Let,  therefore, 
trust  grow  between  us.  Let  us  strengthen 
that  bond,  ^nd  let  us  work  together  for  the 
peace  and  the  liberty  that  we  all  seek  for  all 
peoples  everywhere. 

John  Gronouskl  Is  the  man,  1  think,  that 
can  carry  that  message.  America  is  in  his 
blood,  but  so  is  Poland.  He  was  born  the 
grandson  of  a  Polish  Immigrant.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Polish  Institute  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  Chicago,  a  director  of  the 
Pulaski  Foundation,  the  honorary  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  an  endowed  chair  in 
Polish  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  1963  he  became  Postmaster  General  by 
selection  of  President  Kennedy.  He  was  the 
first  American  of  Polish  descent  to  ever 
serve  In  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  reappoint  htm  to  the  post  of 
Postmaster  General  last  February. 

But  John  Gronouskl  Is  more.  He  Is  one 
of  the  very  few  men  with  a  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy degree  ever  to  sit  In  the  Cabinet.  As  an 
expert  on  international  economics  and  on 
government  finance,  he  has  established  a 
most  outstanding  record  in  one  of  the  great 


progressive  States  if  the  Union — Wisconsin. 
He  Is  a  talented  administrator  who  has 
opened  up  new  paths  of  progress  for  the 
postal  service  of  the  United  States. 

Just  as  another  very  extraordinary  Ameri- 
can who  I'm  delighted  to  see  here  with  us 
today.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  left  the 
Supreme  Court  to  accept — a  very  extraordi- 
nary, highly  significant  diplomatic  assign- 
ment. John  Gronouskl  Is  now  leaving  the 
Cabinet  with  a  distinguished  record  and 
high  honor  to  serve  his  President  and  bis 
country. 

And  he  is,  by  the  way,  enhancing  a  very 
noble  and  uiUque  tradition,  for  the  man  who 
•really  set  up  our  postal  service,  our  first 
Postmaster  General,  also  went  oil  to  later 
serve  his  country  as  Ambassador.  His  name 
was  Benjamin  Franklin. 

O'BRIEN    IN    CABINET 

Now,  to  succeed  John  Gronouskl  as  Post- 
master General,  I  have  chosen  a  man  widely 
recognized  as  a  very  talented  and  ardebt 
practitioner  of  government,  a  very  skilled 
manager  and  organizer  whose  endless  ca- 
pacity for  work  and  clear  vision  of  the  greater 
public  good  have  earned  him  immense  respect 
and  affection  among  all  who  know  him. 
He's  been  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for'  Congressional  Relations.  His  name  is 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

Larry  O'Brien's  credentials  are  as  impres- 
sive as  the  job  of  Postmaster  General  Is  de- 
manding. His  appointment  recognizes  merit 
and  recognizes  demonstrated  ability  In  Gov- 
ernment. He  Is  a  veteran  of  3  years  in  the 
Army.  He  was  for  17  years  a  businessman 
in  Massachusetts.  In  1960  he  served  as  na- 
tional director  of  organization  In  the  late 
beloved  John  F.  Kennedy's  campaign  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  and 
later  as  national  director  for  organization  for 
the  Kennedy- Johnson  campaign.  He  came 
to  the  White  House  in  1961  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's Chief  Assistant  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. He  became  the  key  legislative  archi- 
tect of  the  New  Frontier.  After  the  tragedy 
of  November  22,  1963,  he  stayed  on  at  the 
President's  request  to  help  enact  the  legis- 
lation that  meant  so  much  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

I  know  of  no  single  individual  who  has  con- 
trltuted  more  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion that  touches  the  lives  of  more  Americans 
than  Larry  O'Brien.  Prom  voting  rights  to 
medical  care,  from  the  tax  cut  to  the  war  on 
poverty,  from  the  Peace  Corps  to  education, 
Larry  O'Brien  has  expressed  his  compassion 
for  people  In  the  enactment  of  major  legis- 
lation. He  enjoys  the  high  regard  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. He  will  be  warmly  welcomed  Into  the 
Cabinet  by  his  new  colleagues,  and  I  have 
conferred  with  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
and  they  expressed  their  great  pleasure,  also. 

Alt)    IS    HAILED 

We  all  know  him  to  be  a  man  concerned 
not  only  with  the  process  of  government 
but  the  philosophy  of  government.  Wise 
counsellor,  gifted  strategist,  efficient  man- 
ager, warm  humanitarian,  he  Is  a  man  who, 
as  the  respected  Business  Week  magazine 
pointed  out  last  April,  has  earned  the  title 
of  the  "eleventh"  Cabinet  member. 

So  I'm  very  proud  this  afternoon  to  make 
him  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  the  magazines  and  In  reputation.  So 
he  win  continue  to  be  a  very  strong  right 
arm  to  the  President.  Don't  be  surprised  if 
you  see  him  on  the  Hill  occasionally.  But  let 
me  '^laution  you,  Larry,  Just  because  Ben 
Franklin  went  to  Paris  and  John  Gronouskl's 
going  to  Warsaw,  that  does  never  mean  you're 
going  to  Dublin. 

Ill  be  glad  to  take  any  questions  you  may 
care  to  ask  and  after  the  television  time  Is 
over.  Secretary  Rusk,  Ambassador  Goldberg, 
Administrator  Webb  will  be  glad  to,  for  a  few 


minutes  before  you  leave,  to  give  you  any 
material  and  backgroimd  that  you'd  like  to 
have. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  steel  strike  talks 

Question.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  hear 
from  the  steel  strike? 

Answer.  We  had  a  very  lengthy  report  this 
morning  and  the  sp>ecial  mediators  I  asked 
to  go  up  yesterday  are  meeting  again,  first 
with  the  steel  management,  later  with  the 
steel  union.  They  have  really  made  no  prog- 
ress since  they  went  there  yesterday.  They've 
been  going  Into  facts  of  the  situation  and 
we  have  carefully  evaluated  the  factual  re- 
port they've  brought  us.  And  we're  asking 
them  to  get  back  In  touch  with  us.  After 
lunch  this  afternoon,  we'll  give  further  at- 
tention to  it  during  the  day  and  the  evening. 

2.  Vietnam  peace  progress 

Question.  Mr.  President,  the  Russians  are 
reported  to  be  saying  that  North  Vietnam 
might  be  wUllng  to  start  negotiations  If  there 
Is  another  cessation  of  U.S.  bombing.  Do  you 
credit  these  reports?  And  If  so,  are  there 
any  plans  for  another  temporary  halt  of  the 
bombing? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  where  the  reports 
are.  I  haven't  seen  thqm  and  we  hear  a  lot 
of  reports  but,  as  far  ^s  I'm  aware,  there's 
nothing  official  about  them.  I  expect  some 
newspaperman  is  speculating. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  published  reports  this  week  about 
new  initiatives,  perhaps  around  the  fringe 
around  Hanoi.  Are  we  measurably  any 
closer  to  peace  talks?  Can  you  discuss  these 
reports  and  give  some  background  on  them? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  reports  come  and 
go  but  there  Is  not  anything  that  I  could 
add  to  what  I  have  said  In  the  last  press 
conference.  The  word  "peace"  is  a  great 
word  in  our  vocabulary.  We  are  searching 
for  it.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
prevail  on  all  parties  concerned  to  leave  the 
battlefield  and  go  to  the  conference  table. 
But  I  have  nothing  official  or  nothing  reliable 
that  would  indicate  that  any  of  the  parties 
at  interest  are  ready  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

3.  Impact  of  strike 

Question.  Mr.  President,  what  would  a 
steel  strike  do  to  the  national  economy? 

Answer.  It  would  be  very  damaging,  de- 
pending on  how  long  It  went  on.  To  say 
the  least.  It  is  something  we  do  not  want  to 
happen.  I  have  appealed  to  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  let  collective  bargaining 
work  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  successful. 

We  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
ask  both  parties  to  be  responsible  and  to  act 
In  the  national  Interest.  I  hope  andMjelleve 
they  will. 

4.  MaTi-07i-moon  project 

Question.  Mr.  President,  In  light  of  the 
success  of  the  Gemini  5  flight,  where  do  we 
stand  In  our  schedule  to  get  a  man  on  the 
moon?    Can  we  do  it  in  this  decade,  sir? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  that  otu'  schedule  is 
going  along  very  well.  That  has  been  our 
hope.  Director  Webb  can  go  Into  further 
details  wtfh  you  in  the  background  follow- 
ing this  conference.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
be  overoptimlstic.  There  Is  a  lot  of  hard 
work  ahead  of  us.  It  Is  going  to  be  very 
costly  in  both  time  and  resources. 

But  I  know  of  no  project  our  Goverruneut's 
ever  undertaken  that  has  been  better  man- 
aged. It  has  received  more  cooperation  from 
the  20,000-odd  business  companies  In  this 
country  and  all  the  workers  belonging  to 
labor  and  the  fine  management  team  of 
Webb  and  (Dr.  Hugh  L.]  Dryden  and  Sea- 
mans,  and  I  think  that  we  will  continue  to 
advance  and  make  progress  and  meet  our 
goals.     - 

S.  Strike  peace  moves 

Question.  Mr.  President,  Is  there  anything 
further  you  can  do  to  put  off  the  steel  strike? 
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Answer.  Well,  I  am  going  to 
I  can  to  avoid  It.    We  have  to 
at  a  time  and  see  what 
but  I  have  no  doubt  but 
to  avoid  a  strllce  U  It  can,  and 
the  workers  want  to  avoid  the 
that  a  strike  would  bring.     Anc 
Ing  to  work  It  out  the  Amerlcap 
hope  we  will  be  able  to.    If  not, 
to  look  at  the  national  Interest 
It  requires  and  then  carry  it  out. 

6.  Race  strife  in  United 

Question.  Mr.  President,  the 
the  wake  of  what  happened  in 
you    warned   against   fiuther 
lawlessness  In  the  city  streets 
the  Republican  leader  of  the 
that   by  your  remarks  you  m 
incite  the  very  thing  that  you 
to  pre\-ent.    Do  you  have  any 
this? 

Answer.  I    would    certainly 
don't  want  to  Incite  any.     I 
recognize  that  we  have  very 
lems  in  this  area.     And  I  think 
has  acted  very  forthrlghtly  an< 
tlvely,  at  least  most  of  the 
an  answer  to  this  problem. 

Our   education   bill  passed 
votes  against  it  last  vreek.    The 
passed   with   an  overwhelming 
of  those  measures  will  be  helpfu 
elementary  education  bill  passec 
substantial  vote.     I  think  this 
done  a  great  deal  In  the  way  of 
And  what  I  said  at  the  White 
remind   you  all  is  something 
that  every  American  recognizes 
have  a  good  mnny  of  these 
we  need  to  face  up  to,  and  I  doil't 
Congress  has  ever  faced  up  to 
than  this  Congress. 

We  haven't  concluded  our 
are  rapidly  approaching  the 
can  get  the  legislation  we  aske|l 
our    planning.     We    can    make 
assaults  on  these  conditions  w 
percent  of  the  young  people  in 
are   employed    and   can    get 
work  or  get  them  back  to  school 
back  in  better  housing  and  bett^ 
ditions.     I  think  that  we'll  fim 
to  these  problems  and  that's  wh 
to  get  the  country  to  do. 

Housing,  poverty,  eciucation 
.home  rule — all  of  these  are 
would    hope    the    Congress   woi4ld 
consider  and  act  upon.    And 
that  in  most  fields. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also 
mous  consent  that  a  featur 
O'Brien  which  appeared  on 
the  New  York  Times  of  Augu 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


POSTM.VN  EXTEAOEDINAKT — LAWRENCE  FRANCIS 
O'BiUEN 

Washiwcton.  August  29. — La*rence  Fran- 
cis   O'Brien    was    once    descriljed    as    "the 
Jim  Farley  of  the  Kennedy 
But  it  was  a  description  withou 
portfolio.         Today,       PresidenJ; 
amended   that   to   "the   Jim 
Johnson  administration"  and 
portfolio   to  go  with   it:    the 
master     General.       The     stockj , 
savvy  Irishman  is  certain  to 
to  the  job  that  has  been 
years.      Presidents    once    chose 
masters   General    from    the 
closast   political   advisers, 
most  famous  of  these  was 
the    political    genius    behind 
Roosevelt's  earlier  campaigns. 

Cut  from  the  same  pattern  aj  the  Farleys 
of  an  earlier  generation,  Larry  Cf  Brlen  is  cer- 
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tain  to  help  shape  future  political  decisions 
of  the  Johnson  administration.  President 
Johnson,  himself,  conceded  that  today  by  say- 
ing his  new  Postmaster  General  would  "con- 
tinue to  be  a  strong  right  arm  to  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Mr.  O'Brien  Is  the  last  member  of  the  Irish 
Mafia — the  small  group  of  confidants  to 
President  Kennedy — to  leave  the  White 
House. 

"Larry  O'Brien  is  the  best  election  man  in 
the  business,"  John  Kennedy  once  said. 

CHIEF  ORGANIZER 

And  as  exhibit  I,  President  Kennedy 
pointed  to  himself,  for  Larry  O'Brien  was 
chief  organizer  of  the  whirlwind  campaign 
that  put  him  in  the  Senate  and  later  into 
the  White  House. 

President  Johnson,  too,  regards  Mr.  O'Brien 
as  tops  in  the  business.  Bypassing  his  own 
team  of  political  pros,  the  President  tapped 
Mr.  O'Brien  as  director  of  campaign  organi- 
zation in  last  year's  presidential  election. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  seat  of  power  for  nearly  5 
years  has  been  a  paneled  office  in  the  execu- 
tive wing  of  the  White  House. 

As  legislative  liaison  man  for  President 
Kennedy,  Larry  O'Brien  organized  an  efficient 
operation,  but  even  he  was  unable  to  pry 
much  of  the  Kennedy  legislation  out  of  a 
stubborn  Congress 

Thus,  after  the  Kennedy  assassination,  he 
agreed  to  stay  on  at  the  White  House  and  try 
to  get  some  of  the  legislation  through  Con- 
gress. The  team  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Larry  O'Brien  turned  out  to  be  extremely 
successful. 

Larry  O'Brien  was  brought  up  on  politics. 
Born  48  years  ago  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  he 
used  to  tag  along  when  his  father,  a  hotel 
keeper,  made  door-to-door  canvasses  for  votes 
for  candidates  of  his  choice. 

"The  votes  are  there  If  we  can  only  get 
them  out,"  the  elder  O'Brien  would  toll  his 
son. 

Years  later.  In  1952,  Larry  O'Brien  put  that 
advice  to  goad  use  as  he  organized  John 
Kennedy's  campaign  for  the  Senate. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  he  declared  that 
he  would  never  run  for  public  office. 

"If  I  have  any  talent,"  he  said,  "it's  In 
organizing  a  campaign." 

But  earlier  this  year,  there  were  reports 
that  he  might  run  this  fall  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  or  the  Senate  seat  now  held 
by  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

Despite  some  strong  backing,  he  decided 
against  both.  But  he  was  firm  In  saying  that 
he  would  leave  the  White  House  Job  once 
Congress  adjourned  this  year. 

THE  LAST  TO  LEAVE 

One  of  the  hardest  working  men  In  Wash- 
ington, he  has  put  in  long  hours  at  the 
White  House.  Often,  he  has  been  the  last 
to  leave  the  White  House  offices  at  night. 

He  has  few  hobbies.  Occasiontaiy,  he 
takes  a  long  walk,  his  only  exercise.  Much 
of  his  time  has  been  spent  at  the  Congress 
talking  to  Members  of  Congress,  smoothing 
over  legislative  rough  spots. 

Despite  views  of  some  that  he  has  been  a 
rough  arm  twister — a  charge  he  denies — he 
is  well  liked  in  Congress. 

A  onetime  bartender,  while  working  his 
way  through  Northeastern  (Massachusetts) 
University,  he  Is  not  fond  of  the  Washington 
cocktail  circuit. 

The  O'Briens,  parents  of  the  two  teenage 
sons,  prefer  to  give  small  dinner  parties  at 
home. 

The  dinner  table  conversation  usually 
drifts  to  politics. 


C  trtainly. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  Senators  Pastore  and  Hickew- 
LOOPER  to  represent  the  Senate  at  the  18- 


Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  being 
held  at  Geneva,  which  began  on  July  27, 
1965. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  SEC- 
TION 301(a)  (7)  OF  THE  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALITY  ACT  (66 
STAT.  235,  8  U.S.C.  1401) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Relations,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  proposing  an 
amendment  to  section  301(a)(7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66 
Stat.  235,  8  U.S.C.  1401)  which,  with  an 
accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  University 
of  Te^:as  for  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Presidential  Archival  Depository,  and  far 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  651 ) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
o'l  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2393.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  GS- 
16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  positions  for  use  in 
agencies  or  functions  created  or  substantially 
expanded  after  June  30,  1965  (Rept.  No. 
652 ) . 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  8469.  An  act  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  653). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10342.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  accept 
the  award  of  Officer  In  the  French  National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (Rept.  No.  654). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

8.2467.  A  bill  to  effect  entry  of  a  minor 
child  adopted  by  a  United  States  citizen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  2468.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  intercEt 
equalization  tax  certain  acquisitions  made 
before  the  enactipent  of  the  I.iterest  Equali- 
zation Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  ^JAGNUSON  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

8.  2469.  A  bill  amending  sections  2  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1064  (78 
Stat.  990) ,  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  constructio.i 
of  a  new  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnusow  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.   RIBICOFP   (for  himseU,   Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 

S.  2470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  more  effective  regu- 
lation under  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribtcoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2471.  A  bin  to  Improve  and  clarify  cer- 
tain laws  of  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  , 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

S.  2472.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  2473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  J. 
Dollman.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  2474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henrlette 
Lecordler  Redmon; 

S.  2475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Conitantinos 
Eliades  and  his  wife,  Helen  Eliades;  and 

S.  2476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hou  Tzeng- 
Yin  (David  S.  Hou) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  2477.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for  re- 
newal of  blighted  areas  of  a  locality  contain- 
ing war  housing  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxjchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2478.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Vermont  to  enter  into  a  compact 
providing  for  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BURDICK     : 

S.  2479.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


EXEMPTION  FROM  INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION  TAX  CERTAIN  AC- 
QUISITIONS MADE  PRIOR  TO 
ENACTMENT  OF  INTEREST 

EQUALIZATION  TAX  ACT  j. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  exempt  from  the  interest  equalization 
tax  certain  acquisitions  made  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act. 

I  do  not  intend  going  into  the  inequi- 
ties of  some  of  the  features  of  the  act 
again,  for  they  were  covered  on  pages 
21538-21542  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. For  in  the  zealous  pursuit  to  cur- 
taU  the  gold  flow  from  our  cotmtry,  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  were 
snared. 

Because  I  did  not  want  the  intent  of 
the  extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  bill  to  be  destroyed,  I  withdrew  my 
amendment.  The  reason  for  this  is 
printed  on  psige  21540  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  where  the  Senator  from 
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Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  who  handled 
the  bill  for  the  majority,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  assured  me  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  would  give  this  mat- 
ter its  sincere  consideration,  and  see  if  it 
cannot  be  approved  if  I  would  submit  a 
separate  bill  rather  than  the  amendment 
I  withdrew. 

This  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  right 
an  injustice,  and  I  recommend  it  for  the 
approval  of  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2468)  to  exempt  from  the 
interest  equalization  tax  cei'tain  acqui- 
sitions made  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAW  PROVIDING 
FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 
TO  DETERMINE  A  SITE  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NEW  SEA 
LEVEL  CANAL  CONNECTING  THE 
ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  amending  sections  2  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964 
(78  Stat.  990).  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  sea  level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  I  asic  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2469)  amending  sections 
2  and  4  of  the  act  approved  September 
22,  1964  (78  Stat.  990),  providing  for  an 
investigation  and  study  to  determine  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  new  sea 
level  canal  cormecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NTTSON,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Executive  OmcE  op  the 
President,  Btjbeatj  of  the  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  13, 196S. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hitmphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  provided 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "amending 
sections  2  and  4  of  the  act  approved  Septem- 
ber 22,  1964  (78  Stat.  990),  providing  for  an 
Investigation  and  study  to  determine  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  sea  level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans." 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  we  recommend  Its  enactment. 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission  was  established  by  the 
act  approved  September  22,  1964  (Public  Law 
88-609,  78  Stat.  990),  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study,  including 
necessary  on-site  surveys,  for  .the  purpose  of 
determining  the  feasibility  ofii  and  the  most 


suitable  site  for,  construction  of  a  «ea  level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  the  best  means  to  effect  its 
construction.  ^ 

On  April  18.  1965,  the  President  appointed 
as  members  of  the  Commission  the  follow- 
ing prominent  citizens:  Robert  Anderson. 
Chairman;  Milton  Eisenhower;  Kenneth  E. 
Relds;  Raymond  A.  Hill,  and  Robert  G. 
Storey. 

In  the  organizing  of  the  Commission  and 
the  preliminary  Implementation  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  we  have  "become  aware 
of  the  need  for  the  Commission  to  be  pro- 
vided with  certain  standard  powers  of  ad- 
ministration, including  the  authorization  to 
(1)  employ  exjjerts  and  consultants  thereof 
and  to  compensate  such  Individuals  so  em- 
ployed at  the  rate  of  SICO  per  day;  (2)  com- 
pensate the  members  of  the  Commission  at 
an  appropriate  level;  and  (3)  remove  the  fis- 
cal year  limitation  on  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Investigation  and  study  of  a  sea  level 
canal.  The  purpose  of  the  draft  legislation 
Is  to  provide  the  Ckimmission  with  such  ad- 
ministrative authority. 

Section  2  of  Public  Law  88-609  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  obtain  such  services  as 
It  deems  necessary  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sQ^on  15  of  the  act  of  August 
2,  1946  (5  U.gJt5r  55a).  Section  15  permits 
the  procureiheit  of  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent servlcy»-'6f  experts  or  consultants  or 
organlzati^s  thereof  by  contract. ^without 
regard  t^lvll  service  and  classification  laws, 
at  rates  ndt  In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent otriife  highest  raje-TJa^able  under  the 
Classlfiiatlon  Act.  Cdfrently  this  would  per- 
mit thelpayment  to  consultants  of  $83.04  per 
day.  Tl^Corps^f  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  ArmyMias-ireen  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  the  agency  to  accomplish  the  engi- 
neering feasibility  survey.  Under  the  civil 
works  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act.  as 
amended,  provided  that  individuals  so  en- 
gaged shall  not  be  paid  In  excess  of  $100  per 
day  for  their  services  (33  U.S.C.  569a).  We 
consider  that  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
compensate  experts  and  consultants  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  author- 
ized to  compensate  for  similar  services  In 
connection  with  other  civil  functions  of  the 
(3orps  of  Engineers. 

Public  Law  88-609  is  silent  as  to  authoriza- 
tion for  compensation  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission.  There  is  no  general  leg- 
islative authority  authorizing  compensation 
and  establishing  a  rate  thereof  for  services 
of  Individuals  on  such  Commissions.  Ac- 
cordingly. It  Is  recommended  that  the  rate 
of  compensation  be  established  at  $100  per 
day  for  all  members  of  the  Commission. 

Section  1  of  the  act  approved  July  6.  1949 
(31  U.S.C.  712a)  provides  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  service  In  any  fiscal  year  must 
either  be  spent  or  obligated  to  meet  needs 
that  arise  within  that  fiscal  year.  Section  7 
of  the  act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended. 
(31  U.S.C.  718)  provides  that  no  specific  or 
Indefinite  appropriation  "shall  be  construed 
to  be  permanent  or  available  continuously 
without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  It 
belongs  to  one  of  the  following  four  classes: 
'Rivers  and  Harbors.'  'Lighthouses.'  'Public 
Biilldlngs.'  •  •  •  or  unless  it  is  made  in 
terms  expressly  providing  that  it  shall  con- 
tinue available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  act  In  which  it  is 
contained  makes  provision."  Public  Law  88- 
609  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Investigation  and  study  of  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $17,500,000.  The  act  further  authorized 
slightly  less  than  4  years  to  accomplish  the 
study.  In  view  of  close  parallel  with  the 
exceptions  in  31  U.S.C.  718  and  the  relatively 
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short  duration  of  the  study, 
ceiling  for  such  investigation  an( 
ment  for  orderly  administration 
programing,    ve    strongly 
appropriations    be   made   avail4ble 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
the  objectives  of  Public  Law 
more  effectively  accomplished 
of  the  proposed  clarifying 
to  provide  for  orderly  and  effici 
ment  of   the  respoi^sibilitles  v 
Atlantic-Pacific    Interoceanlc 
Commission.    Accordingly,  enactment 
proposed  amendments  is  recomrnended 
Sincerely, 
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FEDERAL  PESTICIDE  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1965 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pres 
troduce  for  appropriate 
Federal  Pesticide  Control  Act 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
remarks. 

On  August  13  Secretary  of 
Fieeman  transmitted  to  the 
dent  this  bill  in  draft  form, 
imous  consent  that  Secretary 
letter  be  included  in  the 
end  of  my  remarks.    The 
Secretary    fulfills    President 
pledge  of  last  February  8 
Congress  in  a  message  on 
that — 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
mit  legislation  to  tighten  contiol 
manufacture  and  use  of  agricult  ural 
cals,  including  licensing  and  f  ac  tory 
tion  of  manufacturers,   clearly 
burden  of  proof  of  safety  on  th  s 
of  the  chemical  rather  than  on 
ment. 
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I  am  pleased  and  gratified 
ducing    the    administration' 
control  bill.    The  chairman  o 
mittee  on  Agriculture    [Mr. 
has  graciously  made  these 
and  I  appreciate  all  he  has  dche 

The  administration's  bill 
dent,   has   had   an   interesting 
Some  view  its  origin  in  Rachjl 
book    "Silent    Spring."     But, 
the  need  for  this  legislation 
day  thousands  of  years  ago 
first  turned  to  poisons  to  rid 
ment  of   insects   and   pests 
come  a  long  way  since 
i-ubbed  their  bodies  with  thii 
daisies  to  keep  the  insects  "fr 
ing  with  their  fighting  abilitji 

Those  same  daisies  today 
into  a  fine  liquid  which  is 
pressurized  can  containing  ar 
such  as  water  and  sold  to 
housewives.    We  have  come 
from   the   days   that   pans 
spilled  on  the  land  out  of  a 
carried  by  a  farmer.    Today 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
est  land  can  be  sprayed  with 
more  deadly  than  parls  green 
of  hours  from  the  air  or 
ground  equipment. 

It  is  time  pesticide  law 
up  to  date  and  to  face  the  realties 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  during  the 
gress  the  Subcommittee  on 
tion    and    International    Organizations 
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held  hearings  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
chemical  poisons. 

During  those  hearings,  we  uncovered  a 
serious  gap  in  Federal  law  wherein  a 
manufacturer  could  market  a  pesticide 
"under  protest  registration"  even  if  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  disapproved 
the  product.  This  gap  was  closed  when 
the  President  signed  Public  Law  8&-305 
on  May  12,  1964,  removing  the  protest 
registration  provision  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
stronger  version  of  S.  2792  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year  and  will  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  more  adequate  con- 
trols to  effectively  administer  that  act. 
These  amendments  provide  for  establish- 
ment registration,  factory  inspection, 
quality  controls,  civil  penalties,  and  in- 
junctive authority.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  became  apparent  through  our 
2  years  of  hearings  on  the  subject  and  I 
am  pleased  the  administration  has  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem.  The  provi- 
sion for  establishment  registration  will 
furnish  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  locations  of  all  plants  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  processing  of  eco- 
nomic poisons.  It  will  further  provide 
for  the  suspension  of  such  registration 
by  the  Secretary  if  he  finds  that  the 
manufacturer  or  processor  is  not  con- 
ducting operations  in  accordance  with 
good  manufacturing  practice  or  is  dis- 
posing waste  in  a  manner  which  would 
result  in  any  pollution  that  would  endan- 
ger the  public  health  or  welfare. 

Authority  for  factory  inspection  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  inspect  the  entire  manu- 
facturing or  processing  operation  to  as- 
certain whether  the  pi'oper  materials  are 
being  used  in  formulating  the  various 
products,  whether  every  precaution  is 
being  taken  to  prevent  contamination, 
and  whether  adequate  controls  are  being 
utilized  in  the  manufacturing  or  process- 
ing operation. 

The  act  now  provides  for  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  violations.  It  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary  is  not  required  to  report  for 
pi-osecution  minor  violations  of  the  act 
"whenever  he  believes  that  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  adequately  served  by  a  suit- 
able written  notice  of  warning."  There 
are  violations  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  some  action  other  than  the 
notice  of  warning,  but  not  of  such  nature 
as  to  waiTant  criminal  prosecution. 
These  could  be  handled  under  the  pro- 
vision for  civil  penalties. 

The  provision  for  Injunctive  authority 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  more  effectively  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibility to  prevent  the  movement  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  eco- 
nomic poisons  and  devices  that  are  not 
in  compliance  with  the  act. 

The  act  presently  prohibits  Interstate 
movement  of  products  for  which  the 
claims  made  or  directions  for  use  differ 
in  substance  from  the  representations 
made  in  connection  with  registration  or 
composition  of  which  differs  from  the 
composition  represented  in  connection 
with  registration.  However,  the  act  pro- 
vides no  authority  for  seizures  thereof. 
Not  only  is  there  a  possibility  of  the  con- 


sumer getting  an  ineffective  product,  but 
there  is  also  the  possibility  that  changed 
directions  for  use  may  result  in  a  health 
hazard. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  pesticide  industiy,  especially  iii 
the  past  year,  has  been  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  safe  manufacture  and 
use  of  their  products.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  an  article  from  the  August 
6,  1965,  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"Safer  Pesticides:  Producers  Work  To 
Cut  Contamination  of  Crops,  Soil. 
Water."  I  do  not  intend,  by  introduciui- 
this  bill,  to  detract  from  the  private,  vol- 
untai-y  efforts  of  the  pesticide  industiy 
to  give  the  public  as  safe  a  product  as 
possible.  I  applaud  them  and  encour- 
age them  to  continue  their  work  along 
these  lines. 

But  private  action — either  real  or 
promised — is  no  substitute  for  public 
policy — especially  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer protection.  By  introducing  this 
bill — and  eventually  enacting  it — we  es- 
tablish a  public  policy  with  regard  to 
pesticides  as  we  already  have  with  regard 
to  di-ugs.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
people  need  protection  before  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  product — not  com- 
pensation after  they  suffer  injury.  That 
is  the  key  to  this  bill — public  preventive 
protection — which  supplements  and 
works  with  private  efforts  to  regulate 
voluntarily. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  biU  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 

*>and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 

md  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2470)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
elral  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  more 
effective  regulation  under  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nelson,  and 
Mr.  DoDD),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2470 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
(61  Stat.  167;  7  U.S.C.  I35b)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"g.  Any  person  who  on  the  date  of  enart- 
mieut  of  this  subsection  owns  or  operates  ..ny 
establishment  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture, preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  of  an  economic 
poison  shall,  within  one  hundred  eighty  dav-5 
after  such  date,  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  registration  of  each  such  establishment 
giving  his  name  and  the  address  of  e:ich 
such  establishment  operated  by  him.  Any 
person  who  begins  operation  of  any  such 
establishment  after  such  date  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  beginning  such  operation, 
similarly  apply  for  registration  with  the  Sec- 
retary. Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  register  any  such 
establishment  if  the  operator  thereof  fur- 
nishes the  required  information.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  any  methods 
used  In,  or  any  facilities  or  controls  used  for. 
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the  manufactvjre,  preparing,  propagating, 
compounding,  or  processing  of  any  economic 
poison,  or  the  disposal  of  waste  resulting 
therefrom,  are  In  violation  of  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  or  otherwise  do  not  conform 
to,  or  are  not  operated  or  administered  in 
conformity  with,  good  manufacturing  and 
wa.ste  disposal  practices  to  assure  that  such 
economic  poison  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  as  to  safety  and  will  have  the 
identity-and  strength  and  meet  the  quality 
and  purity  characteristics  which  it  purports 
or  Is  represented  to  possess  and  to  assure  that 
the  disposal  of  v/ar^te  will  not  result  in  any 
pollution  which  would  endanger  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  he  may  suspend  the  regis- 
tration of  cuch  ewtP.blishment  until  the  oper- 
ator demonstrates  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph.  No  establish- 
ment for  which  a  registration  has  been  sus- 
panded  shall  be  re-reglstored  during  the  pe- 
riod of  supensiofi." 

(b)  Section  2  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  163; 
7  U.S.C.  135)  is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  z  to  a  semi- 
colon and  adding  the  word  "or"  and  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(1)  if  it  was  manufactured,  prepared, 
propagated,  compounded,  or  processed  in  an 
establishment  for  which  a  registration  was 
not  fully  effective  under  section  4g  of  this 
Act." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6a  of  said  Act  (61 
Stat.  168;  7  U.S.C.  134d)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  therein  the 
following:  "For  purposes  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  officers  or  employees 
duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  upo.n  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  and  a  v.Tlttcn' 
notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge,  are  authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at 
reasonable  timer,  any  factory,  warehouse,  or 
other  establishment  in  which  any  economic 
poison  or  device  is  manufactured,  prepared, 
propagated,  compounded,  processed,  or  held 
for  distribution  or  sale  In  any  Territory  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  is  held  after  such  dis- 
tribution or  Eale,  or  to  enLer  any  means  of 
conveyance  being  used  to  transport  or  hold 
any  economic  poison  or  device  in  any  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  (2)  to  inspect,  at 
reasonable  times  and  wltliln  reasonable 
limits  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  such  fac- 
tory, warehouse,  establishment,  or  means  of 
conveyance  and  all  pertinent  data  and  equip- 
ment, finished  and  unfinished  materials,  con- 
tainers ar.d  labeling  therein,  and  all  things 
therein  (including  records,  files,  papers,  proc- 
esses, controls,  and  facilities)  bearing  on 
whether  any  economic  poison  is  adulterated 
or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  or  which  may  otherwise  bear  on  whether 
such  Act  Is  being  or  has  been  violated:  and 
(3)  to  obtain  samples  of  such  materials  or 
containers  thereof,  or  of  such  labeling.  A 
separate  notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such 
inspection,  but  a  notice  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  each  entry  made  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Inspection.  Each  such  in- 
spection shall  be  commenced  and  completed 
with  reasonable  promptness.  If  th^  officer  or 
employee  obtains  any  samples,  prior  to  leav- 
ing the  premises,  he  shall  give  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge  a  receipt  describ- 
ing the  samples  obtained.  If  an  analysis  is 
made  of  any  such  sample,  a  copy  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  analysis  shall  be  furnished 
promptly  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge." 

(b)  Section  3  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  166; 
7  U.S.C.  135a)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subsection 
c  (2)  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  to 
refuse  to  permit  entry  or  inspection  as  au- 
thorized by  section  6  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  y  of  section  2  of  said 
Act  (61  Stat.  163;  7  U.S.C.  135y)  le  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  if 


the  methods  used  In,  or  the  facilities  or  con- 
trols used  for,  the  manufacture,  preparation, 
propagation,  compounding,  or  processing  of 
said  economic  poison  were  in  violation  of 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  otherwise  did 
not  conform  to  or  were  not  operated  or  ad- 
ministered in  conformity  with  good  manu- 
facturing practice  to  assure  that  such  eco- 
nomic poison  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  as  to  safety  and  will  have  the 
Identity  and  strength  and  mce1>  the  quality 
and  purity  charncteristics,  which  it  pur- 
ports or  is  rcpresjnted  lo  possess." 

Sec.  5  (a)  Section  2  of  said  Act  (61  Stat. 
163:  7  U.S.C.  135)  la  fiu-ther  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsoctlon  (aa)  as  follows: 

"(r.a)  The  term.s  "proper  court'  and  'district 
court'  mean  a  United  States  District  Court, 
The  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  highest 
cout  of  American  Samoa." 

(b)  Section  6  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  168; 
7  U.S.C.  135d)  Is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  d  and  e  as  subsections 
e  and  f,  respectively,  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  c  a  new  subsection  d  as  follows: 

"d.  The  district  courts  are  vested  with 
Jurisdiction  sp:ciacally  to  enforce,  and  to 
prevent  and  restrain  violations  of.  this  Act." 

(C)  Section  8  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  170;  7 
U.S.C.  :35f)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  c  and  d  .as  subsectious  d  and  e, 
respactivcly.  and  by  adding  after  subsection 
b  a  new  subsection  c  as  follov/s: 

"c.  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  vhis  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
a  sum.  not  more  than  SI. 000,  for  each  such 
violation,  wlilch  forfeiture  shall  be  recover- 
able in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  Section  9a (1)  of  said  Act  (61  Stat. 
170;  7  U.S.C.  135g|  is  amended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing out  "or"  after  the  semicolon  In  clauses 

(c)  and  (d).  and  (2)  by  adding  alter  clause 

(d)  two  new  clauses  a~  follows; 

'(e)  if  any  of  the  claims  made  for  it  or 
any  of  the  directions  for  use  differ  in  sub- 
stance from  th;  rcprcsantatlons  made  in  con- 
nection with  its  registration;  or 

"(f)  if  its  composition  differs  from  the 
composition  as  represented  in  connection 
with  Its  registration;  or". 

Sec.  7.  Section  2  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  163: 
7  U.S.C.  135)  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion z(2)  (c)  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"including  the  protection  of  living  men  and 
other  vertebrate  animals,  vegetation,  and 
useful   invertebrate  animals". 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (a)  :  The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  provide  for  appropriate  coordina- 
tion of  the  administration  of  this  Act  with 
the  administration  of  any  other  Act  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  relating  to  control,  prevention, 
or  abatement  of  air  or  water  pollution. 

Subsection  (b)  :  Njthing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  superseding  or  limiting  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  any  other  law 
relating  tt  control,  prevention,  or  abate- 
ment of  air  o.-  water  pollution  and  no  pro- 
ceedlnc  or  determination  under  this  Act 
shall  preclude  any  proceeding  or  be  con- 
sidered determinative  of  any  Issue  of  fact 
or  law  in  any  proceeding  under  any  Act 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  letter  and  article  presented  by 
Mr.  RiBicoFF  are  as  follows : 

Department  of  ACRiCTTi.TtniE, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  13, 1965. 
Hon.  HtJBEBT  H.  Htjmphret, 
President  of  the^cnate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  draft  bill  entitled  "to  amend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  more  ef- 


fective regulation  under  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  bill  would  (1)  require  that  every  per- 
son who  owns  or  operates  any  establish- 
ment in  any  State,  territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  engaged  In  the  manufacture, 
preparation,  propagation,  compounding,  or 
processing  of  an  economic  poison  register 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  his  name 
and  places  of  business  and  all  such  estab- 
lishments; (2)  permit  inspection  of  (a)  es- 
tablishments in  which  economic  poisons  or 
devices  are  manufactured,  processed,  packed, 
or  held  for  distribution  or  sale  In  any  terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  held  pfter  such 
distribution  or  sale,  and  (b)  any  means  of 
conveyance  being  used  to  tr.msport  or  he'd 
any  economic  poison  or  device  In  any  terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce;  (3)  provide 
that  an  economic  poison  shall  b3  deemed 
misbranded  If  it  is  manufactured,  prepared, 
propagated,  compounded,  or  processed  In  an 
establishment  not  duly  registered:  (4)  pro- 
vide that  an  economic  poison  is  adulterated 
It  the  methods,  controls,  or  facilities  used 
for  manufacturing,  processing,  packaging, 
or  holding  such  economic  poison  are  not  in 
conformity  with  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tice; (5)  empower  Federal  courts  to  issue  In- 
junctions to  enforce,  and  restrain  viola- 
tions of,  the  act;  (6)  amend  the  present 
penalty  provisions  by  adding  civil  remedies. 

The  provisions  for  establishment  regis- 
tration, factory  inspection,  quality  controls, 
civil  penalties,  and  Injunctl-.e  authority 
would  considerably  facilitate  this  Depart- 
ment's efforts  by  adding  more  effective  tools 
for  the  administration  of  the  act. 

The  provision  for  establishment  registra- 
tion will  furnish  this  Department  with  the 
locations  of  all  plants  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture or  processing  of  economic  poisons. 
It  will  further  provide  for  the  suspension  of 
such  registration  by  the  Secretary  If  he  finds 
that  the  manufacturer  or  processor  is  not 
conducting  operations  In  accordance  with 
good  manufacturing  practice  or  Is  disposing 
waste  In  a  manner  which  would  result  In  any 
pollution  that  would  endanger  the  public 
health  or  welfare. 

Authority  for  factory  Inspection  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Department  to  in- 
spect the  entire  manufacturing  or  process- 
ing operation  to  ascertain  whether  the  proper 
materials  are  being  used  In  formulating  the 
various  products,  whether  every  precaution 
Is  being  taken  to  prevent  contamination,  and 
whether  adequate  controls  are  being  utilized 
In  the  manufacturing  or  processing  opera- 
tion. 

The  act  now  provides  for  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  violations.  It  also  provides  that 
tlie  Secretary  is  not  required  to  report  for 
prosecution  minor  violations  of  the  act 
"whenever  he  believes  that  the  public  inter- 
est wiU  be  adequately  served  by  a  suitable 
written  notice  of  warning."  There  are  vio- 
lations of  sufficient  Importance  to  warrant 
some  action  other  than  the  notice  of  warn- 
ing, but  not  of  such  nature  as  to  warrant 
criminal  prosecution.  These  could  be  han- 
dled under  the  provision  for  civil  penalties. 

The  provision  for  injunctive  authority 
would  make  it  possible  for  this  Department 
to  more  effectively  carry  out  Its  responsibility 
to  prevent  the  movement  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  economic  poisons  and 
devices  that  are  not  in  compliance  with  the 
act. 

The  act  presently  p;-ohlbits  interstate 
movement  of  products  for  which  the  claims 
made  or  directions  for  use  differ  in  substance 
from  the  representations  made  In  connection 
with  registration  or  the  composition  of  which 
differs  from  the  composition  represented  In 
connection  with  registration.  However,  the 
act  provides  no  authority  for  seizures  thereof. 
Not  only  Is  there  a  possibility  of  the  con- 
sumer  getting   an   Ineffective   product,   but 
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there   Is   also   the  possibility 
directions   for   use   may  result 
hazard.    This  Department 
additional  seizure  authority 
more  effective  control  In  the 
of  the  act. 

Enactment    of    the    proposal 
would  necessitate  additional 
of  funds  In  the  amount  of 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  adilses 
submission  Is  In  accordsmce  w}th 
ident's  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Obville  L. 
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(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Safer  PEsricroBs;   Producers 
Chemical  Contamination  of 
Water — UNn-ED    States    Pm  ; 
LiMrrs  on  Permissible  RESiotrf  i 
Costs     Climbing — Legacy 
Carson 

(By  Glynn  Mapes 
Walnitt    Creek,    Calif. — A 
monument  to  Rachel  Carson 
here  recentlf. 

It's  not  called  that  officially 
could  hardly  be  a  more  fitting 
the  late  Miss  Carson,  whose 
"Silent  Spring,"  made  the  publ^ 
hazards  as  well  as  benefits 
pany  the  use  of  pesticides, 
ument"  is  a  new  p>es.lclde 
to   Dow   Chemical    Co.'s   Walnut 
search  facilities  to  help  the 
stlffer  Government  rults  for 
sible  harmful  effects  of  pesticidis 
health. 

Many  manufacturers  In  the 
a-year  pesticide  industry  concede 
of  the  tighter  Federal  controls 
with    today   are   directly    trace^le 
Carson's  Influence,  which  rema 
even  though  a  recent  House 
proprlations    subcommittee 
the  writer  of  "unnecessarily' 
Nation  about  pesticides. 

The   Government   began   Issufcg 
pesticide  regulations  In  late 
they  have  received  little  public 
are  having  a  broad  Impact 
producers,  they  are  raising  the 
veloplng  new  pesticides  and  are 
flrnii^off  in  new  directions  in 
For    farmers,    they    are    brlngln ; 
more    expensive — pesticides,    tai 
specific  jobs.    For  consumers,  the  if  ■• 
Ing  the  chances  that  the  gQods  th 
supermarkets    will    be    contcgn  ni 
residues  from  chemicals  design^  h 
sects  and  weeds. 
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OTECT     on     WILDLIFE 

Under  the  tough  new  regulato 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  iJow 
pesticide  producers  to  submit  exlensl 
on  the  amounts  of  chemical  re 
Ing  on  crops  and  on  the  amount^ 
up  in  soil,  water,  and  wildlife, 
also  demanding  more  Information 
chemicals    affect    animaa    reprodfcti 
several  generations,  a  type  of 
eci  that  takes  years  to  carry  ou 

In  addition,  the  USDA  now 
residue  tests  must  be  conductil 
grown  under  typical  commercial 
Previously   greenhouse    tests 
Moreover,  the  department  now 
all  pesticide  labels  spell  out  for 
precise  procedures  for  safe  use  of 
cals. 

Another  Federal  agency,  the 
Administration,  Is  charged  with 
the  amounts  of  pesticides  remain 
after  harvest.  In  the  past  2  yea 
has  been  gradually  reducing  the 
amounts.  In  May  the  agency 
ducing  by  at  least  60  percent  the 
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residue  of  two  highly  toxic  pesticides,  aldrin 
and  dieldrln,  that  can  remain  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  when  marketed. 

UNION     CARBIDE'S    VEEW 

Without  exception,  pesticide  manufac- 
turers report  the  Federal  crackdown  U  hav- 
ing a  substantial  effect  on  their  operations. 
The  new  rules  "have  made  testing  and  label- 
ing procedures  more  difficult,  time  consum- 
ing, and  expensive,"  says  John  A.  Field,  vice 
president  of  Union  Carbide  Corp.'s  chemicals 
division. 

At  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  Assistant  Re- 
search Director  Don  P.  Mastlck  says  outlays 
for  toxicology  research  on  pesticides — the 
study  of  how  the  chemicals  affect  humans 
and  animals — have  climbed  150  percent  since 
1960.  Up  till  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Stauffer 
hired  outside  laboratories  to  do  Its  toxicology 
research.  Now  It  studies  the  effects  of  pes- 
ticides on  human  health  at  Its  new  $2  million 
agricultural  chemical  laboratory  at  Rich- 
mond, Calif.,  and  measures  pesticide  residues 
at  four  recently  purchased  experimental 
farms  across  the  country.  Similar  expan- 
sions of  research  programs  have  taken  place 
at  Chevron  Chemical  Co.'s  Ortho  Division, 
FMC  Corp.'s  Niagara  Division  and  Dow 
Chemical. 

One  factor  tending  to  increase  research 
costs  Is  the  expensive  and  complex  equip- 
ment used  today  to  detect  Incredibly  small 
amounts  of  pesticide  residue  in  food.  For 
ex.-imple,  the  price  of  a  mass  spectrometer — 
a  favorite  piece  of  analytical  hardware — 
ranges  from  $100,000  up. 

ELUSIVE   targets 

Chemical  residue  can  be  determined  today 
at  less  than  one  part  per  billion.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  chemists  measured  residue  In 
parts  per  million.  Indeed,  manufacturers 
often  contend  they  are  on  an  analytical 
tre.admlU:  As  instruments  are  devised  which 
detect  smaller  and  smaller  amounts  of  a 
chemical.  Federal  "zero  residue"  require- 
ments on  commodities  such  as  milk  become 
more  difficult  to  meet. 

Pesticide  manufacturers  generally  concede 
that  much  of  their  additional  research  costs 
are  being  passed  along  to  the  buyer.  One 
large  manufacturer  recently  marketed  a  weed 
killer  selling  for  more  than  $20  a  pound: 
similar  products  already  on  the  markpt  sell 
for  $2  to  $5  a  pound.  However,  the  com- 
pany claims  the  new  herbicide  Is  10  times  as 
effective  as  existing  compounds  and  con- 
sequently Is  an  active  competitor  for  the 
grower's  dollar. 

"A  sizable  hunk"  of  the  new  chemical's 
price  tax  covers  added  research  costs,  a  com- 
pany spokesman  says.  He  hints  that  the  price 
may  be  reduced  after  2  years,  by  which  time 
the  firm  expects  to  have  recovered  its  extra 
outlays. 

Manufacturers  are  bringing  out  a  number 
of  new  pesticides  which,  they  say,  are  effec- 
tive alternatives  to  the  highly  toxic,  "broad- 
spectrum"  chemicals  Indicted  by  Miss  Car- 
son. In  the  parlance  of  the  trade,  a  "broad- 
spectrum"  pesticide  is  one  which  Indis- 
criminately kills  a  wide  variety  of  Insects  or 
weeds.  If  used  Incorrectly,  It  can  have  dan- 
gerous and  far-reaching  side  effects. 

"Broad-spectrum  days  are  numbered,"  says 
J.  P.  Kagy,  director  of  Dow's  Walnut  Creek 
lab.  "Broad-spectrimi  pesticides  will  almost 
certainly  be  phased  out  of  use  as  specific 
pesticides  which  do  not  pose  a  possible  threat 
of  environmental  contamination  or  unde- 
sirable side  effects  become  available." 

One  large  chemical  concern  is  awaiting 
USDA  approval  of  a  new  specific  herbicide 
Which  attacks  broad-leaf  weeds  but  Is  harm- 
less to  other  plants  and  animals.  "It's  safe 
enough  to  eat,"  claims  a  company  spokes- 
man. 

other  approaches 
Other    avenues  of  research  also  are  lead- 
ing to  safer  pesticides.  Chevron  Chemical  says 
Its  new  Dlbrom  Insecticide  may  be  used  right 


up  to  harvest  time,  since  It  breaks  down  to 
nontoxic  materials  within  24  hours  after  ap- 
plication. Ordinarily,  chemicals  of  this 
potent  organic  phosphate  family  persist  on 
crops  for  5  to  30  days,  the  company  says. 

In  a  novel  departure  from  traditional 
chemical  warfare  against  Insects,  at  least  two 
major  companies — Stauffer  Chemical  and 
Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp. — have  recently 
marketed  products  that  kill  not  by  poisoning 
but  by  disease.  Called  microbial  Insecticides! 
the  basic  Ingredient  In  these  compounds  is  a 
bacterium  that  destroys  certain  Insects  but 
Is  harmless  to  humans  and  animals.  The 
PDA  considers  these  microbials  safe  enough 
to  exempt  them  from  Its  lists  of  allowable 
residue  tolerances. 

Last  summer  the  Staviffer  microbial  Thuri- 
clde  was  sprayed  on  15,000  acres  of  cabbage 
In  l^ew  Jersey,  western  New  York  and  Long 
Island  with  what  the  company  termed  "ex- 
cellent results."  Stauffer  expects  a  fivefold 
Increase  In  microbial  sales  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  William  Shaefer,  manager  of  sales  de- 
velopment. 

"integrated  control" 
In  California,  which  uses  over  one-fifth  of 
al.  pesticides  prodced  in  the  country,  uni- 
versity scientists  are  championing  the  appli- 
cation  of  nonchemlcal  Insect  controls.  Ento- 
mologists at  the  University  of  California's  ag- 
ricultural experiment  station  In  Berkeley, 
which  counsels  farmers  on  pest  problems,  rec- 
ommend combining  chemical  spraying  with 
the  use  of  beneficial  insects  and  parasites  to 
control  pests.  Such  a  union  of  chemical  and 
natural  insect  killers  Is  known  as  "Integrated 
control." 

Dr.  Robert  van  den  Bosch,  a  nationally 
known  University  of  California  entomologijt 
estimates  that  more  th£.n  one-third,  or  $700 
million  worth,  of  California's  harvested  crop 
value  was  grown  under  Integrated  control 
last  year.  Two  southern  California  "in- 
sectarles,"  as  the  facilities  that  produce  the 
predator  insects  and  parasites  used  in  this 
type  of  pest  control  are  called,  report  their 
sales  are  climbing  fast. 

Last  September  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  ordered  that  nonchemicil 
pest  controls  be  given  priority  on  the  half- 
billion  acres  of  public  land  under  his  juris- 
diction. He  said  that  If  chemical  sprays  were 
to  be  used,  only  specific-type  pesticides  would 
be  permitted  In  order  to  minimize  possible 
harmful  side  effects.  Use  of  many  broad- 
spectrum  chemicals  was  forbidden  by  the 
order. 

In  addition  to  microbial  Insecticides  and 
predator  Insects,  universities  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  ex- 
ploring a  wide  variety  of  other  nonchemlcal 
pest  controls.  These  include  synthetic  sex 
attractants  which  lure  insects  to  their 
deaths,  sterilization  of  male  Insects,  selec- 
tive breeding  of  pest-reslstant  crops,  and 
such  unusual  Insect  killers  as  infrared  radi- 
ation and  high  frequency  sound.  Although 
these  techniques  have  been  extensively 
tested,  none  are  in  -vlde-scale  use  today. 

Mr.  BIBLE  subsequently  said:  Mad- 
am President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  which  was  introduced  earlier 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF]  relating  to  pesticide  con- 
trol be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  CLARIFICATION 
OP  CERTAIN  LAWS  OP  THE  COA.ST 
GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request  a  bill  to  improve  and 
clarify  certain  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  the  request 
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of  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  [Mr,  BartlettI,  who  today  is  out 
of  the  city  addressing  a  science  confer- 
ence in  Juneau,  Alaska,  The  proposed 
legislation  is  intended  to  make  only 
minor  modifications  and  corrections  in 
the  present  Coast  Guard  law.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  these  clarifying  amendments 
are  needed  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  facili- 
tate administration  and  economy  iii  their 
present  operations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2471  >  to  improve  and 
clarify  certain  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnxjson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


REVISION    OF    FEES    CHARGED    BY 
THE  REGISTER  OF  COPYRIGHTS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  revise  the  fees  charged  by  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
appropriate  ratio  between  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Copyright  OfBce  and  the  fees 
which  it  receives.  The  present  statutory 
fees  have  remained  unchanged  for  17 
years  and  do  not  reflect  the  consistently 
upward  increase  in  the  general  price 
level  over  these  years. 

The  present  Copyright  Act  of  1909  is 
more  than  a  half  century  old.  During 
that  time,  the  Congress  has  enacted  only 
two  general  revisions  of  the  fee  schedule, 
the  first  in  1928  and  the  most  recent  in 
1948.  From  1909  until  the  fiscal  year 
1942  the  applied  fees  of  the  Office  ex- 
ceeded its  expenditures.  This  relation- 
ship was  reversed  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1943,  and  the  ratio  of  fees  to  costs 
continued  to  decline  until  the  enactment 
of  the  1948  fee  schedule.  As  a  result  of 
the  1948  enactment.  Copyright  Office  in- 
come once  more  exceeded  expenditures, 
but  not  for  long — for  only  1  year,  in  fact. 
Since  fiscal  year  1950  the  ratio  of  the 
applied  fees  to  exnenditures  has  dropped 
from  100  to  63  percent  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended,  1965. 

At  the  same  time  the  operating  costs 
of  the  Copyright  Office  have  increased 
rapidly.  The  income  from  fees  for  fiscal 
1955  was  44  percent  greater  than  the  fees 
received  in  1949,  but  the  appropriations 
for  the  Office  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  Copyright  Office  were  144  percent 
greater  in  1965  thar  in  1949. 

The  increase  in  fees  is  relatively  mod- 
est, for  the  most  part  an  increase  from  $4 
to  $6.  The  Copyright  Office  estimates 
that  the  increased  fees  will  return  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  which  will  be  in  line  v;ith 
the  75  percent  of  return  provided  for  in 
the  recently  enacted  Patent  Office  fee 
bill.  . 

The  bill  is  in  line  with  Congress  policy 
of  requiring  charges  for  special  services 
and  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the 
fee  schedule  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
ratio  between  expenses  and  revenues  of 
the  Copyright  Office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2472)  to  amend  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  with  relation  to  the 
fees  to  be  charged,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNRONEY,  was  rcceivcd,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2472 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 211  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  substituting  the  amount  of 
"$75"  in  lieu  of  the  amount  "$25". 

Sec.  2.  Section  215  of  said  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Fees. — The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
receive,  and  the  persons  to  whom  the  serv- 
ices designated  are  rendered  shall  pay,  the 
following  fees: 

"For  the  registration  of  a  claim  to  copy- 
right in  any  work.  Including  a  print  or  label 
used  for  articles  or  merchandise,  $6:  for  the 
registration  of  a  claim  to  renewal  of  copy- 
right, $4:  which  fees  shall  Include  a  certifi- 
cate for  each  registration:  Provided,  That 
only  one  registration  fee  shall  be  required 
in  the  case  of  several  volumes  of  the  same 
book  published  and  deposited  at  the  same 
time:  And  provided  further.  That  with  re- 
spect to  works  of  foreign  origin,  In  lieu  of 
payment  of  the  copyright  fee  of  $6  together 
with  one  copy  of  the  work  and  application, 
the  foreign  author  or  proprietor  may  at  any 
time  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
first  publication  abroad  deposit  in  the  Copy- 
right Office  an  application  for  registration 
and  two  copies  of  the  work  which  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  catalog  card  in  form  and 
content  satisfactory  to  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights. 

"For  every  additional  certificate  of  reg- 
istration, S2. 

"For  certifying  a  copy  of  an  application  for 
registration  of  copyright,  and  for  all  other 
certifications.  S3. 

"For  recording  every  assignment,  agree- 
ment, power  of  attorney  or  other  paper  not 
exceeding  six  pages,  §5;  for  each  additional 
page  or  less,  50  cents;  for  each  title  over  one 
In  the  paper  recorded,  50  cents  additional. 

"For  recording  a  notice  of  use,  or  notice 
of  intention  to  use,  $3,  for  each  notice  of 
not  more  than  five  titles;  and  50  cents  for 
each  additional  title. 

"For  any  requested  search  of  Copyright 
Office  records,  works  deposited,  or  other 
available  material,  or  services  rendered  in 
connection  therewith,  $5,  for  each  hour  of 
time  consumed." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  contained  in 
Sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective thirty  (30)  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


HUNTERS  POINT  WAR  HOUSING 
PROJECT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
State  in  the  city  of  San  Fi-ancisco  is  a 
war  housing  project  known  as  Hunters 
Point.  This  project  was  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  terms  of  the 
Lanham  Act  of  1940  to  meet  certain  na- 
tional defense  needs.  In  1951,  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  exploding  population,  purchased 
the  project  and  has  operated  it  since 
that  time  without  any  profit  whatsoever 
to  the  city. 

As  originally  conceived.  Hunters  Point 
was  to  be  a  way  point  for  families  need- 
ing tefnporary  shelter— a  stepping  stone 
to  obtaining  shelter  in  the  standard  in- 


ventory of  housing  in  San  Francisco. 
This  has  worked  to  a  degree,  but  over 
the  years  the  more  competitive  and 
motivated  families  have  moved  on  and 
those  who  remain  represent  a  hard  core 
of  undereducated,  uiideremployed,  and 
unemployable  people,  the  familiar  groimd 
for  social  problem."]  of  all  types. 

The  more  than  1,800  temporary  war 
housing  units  in  the  Hunters  Point  area 
represent  the  most  substantial  enclave 
of  blight  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco.  Temporary  war  housing  is, 
by  definition,  blighted  under  terms  of  the 
California  Community  Redevelopment 
Lav.-.  More  important,  it  is  blighted  by 
every  measure  of  this  condition  normally 
applied  to  slum  areas.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  families  resident  in  Hunters 
Point  represent  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  low  income,  socially  demoralized, 
and  deprived  people  in  San  Francisco. 
The  extent  of  social  and  health  problems, 
both  physical  and  mental,  including  the 
incidence  of  delinquency  and  crime,  is 
greater  in  the  Hunters  Point  area  than 
in  any  area  of  similar  size  and  popula- 
tion in  San  Francisco. 

Even  though  San  FrancLsco  has  used 
substantially  all  the  income  derived  from 
rents  for,  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  project,  the  area  has  steadily  de- 
clined and  would  be  eligible  for  urban 
redevelopment  grants-in-aid  except  that 
an  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  prevents  it.  I  do  not  in- 
tend criticism  of  the  Administrator  for 
this  since,  it  is  my  understanding,  that 
he  does  not  oppose  this  legislation. 

San  Francisco,  desfi'ous  of  redevelop- 
ing Hunters  Point,  applied  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  for  a 
grant-in-aid,  but  was  informed  that 
one  could  not  be  granted  since  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  San  Francisco 
paid  for  the  property  and  its  actual 
worth  had  to  be  treated  as  a  grant,  and 
that  the  law  does  not  permit  what  would 
amount  to  a  double  benefit.  This  was  sp 
because  San  Francisco  had  paid  to  tl^ 
Federal  Government  in  1951,  S431,0q0 
for  Hunters  Point — a  figure  equal  to  the 
cost  of  land  acquisition  only.  Obviously, 
land  appreciation  over  the  years  and  site 
improvements  made  the  property  worth 
considerably  more  in  1951  than  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  land  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  estimated  fair  market 
value  of  Hunters  Point  today  is  $2,632.- 
000.  The  city  has  indicated  that  under 
a  redevelopment  program,  it  would  make 
the  land  available  to  the  program  with- 
out cost. 

San  Francisco  wants  to  redevelop 
Hunters  Point  and  to  continue  to  make 
it  available  to  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  This  could  be  done  if  the  city 
were  eligible  for  a  grant-in-aid.  Unle^ 
this  is  made  possible  the  land  on  which 
the  project  is  built  will  have  to  be  pu)t 
on  the  market  at  its  actual  value  of  $2,)- 
632,000.  The  value  of  the  land  is  high, 
and  any  firm  purchasing  it  under  ati 
urban  renewal  arrangement  could  not, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  build  low 
and  moderately  priced  housing.  Such  a 
course  would  leave  unfilled  the  housing 
needs  of  the  many  poor  people  now  living 
in  the  project. 
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An  interesting,  and  somewhfit 
aspect  of  the  case  is  that  the 
this  project  to  be  leveled  by 
those  living  there   5   years 
and  over  98  percent  are  now 
sian,  will  be  put  out  into  the  st 
should  note,  however,  -that  thfe 
■teraporarj'"  project  will  be 
years  old  by  that  time. 

The  Senate  accepted  an  amfendment  I 
offered  to  the  Housing  and  Vi 
velopment  Act  of  1965  which 
prqnded  that  which  I  seek 
but,  regrettably,  it  was  delet 
Senate-House    conferees.    An 
measuie  has  now  been   oafeitd 
House.    I  now  send  to  the  des. 
bill  for  appropriate  reference. 
.  In  various  parts  of  this  lanb 
had  gi-im   testimony  to   wha 
when  the  sores  of  slums  are 
long  to  fester.    We  cannot 
look  the  grave  need  existent 
Point.      The    result    can    be 
healthy,  taxpaying  housing  c 
Pcint,   San  Francisco,  if   we 
lecrislation.    I  hope  that  the  Se 
inittee  on  Banking  and  Cun-en 
favorably  on  it  at  an  early  date 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Ti  i 
be  received  and  appropriatelj 
The  bill  (S.  2477)  to  autiior 
ance  under  title  I  of  the  Hous 
1^49  for  renewal  of  blighted 
locality  containing  war  housini 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel,  wai 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
the      Committee      on 
Ci'.-rcncy. 
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COMPACT  BETWEEN  THE 
CONNECTICUT.     RHODE 
A>:D   VERMONT,   PnOVIDt~: 
BUS  TAXATION  PRORAT 
RECIPROCITY 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference 
give  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
of  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island, 
mont  to  enter  into  a  comp:ti;!; 
for  bus  taxation  pr.:)ration  and 
ity. 

Mr.  Piesidenc,  this  proposed 
seeks  merely  to  extend  to  tiiree 
States — Conneilicut,  Rhode  Is 
Vermont — the  consent  of  the  C( 
enter  into  the  exii,ting  cor  ipact 
for  the  proration  of  licenoe 
interstate  buses. 

Under  Public  Law  89-11 
the  President  on  April  14,  1965 
gress  consented  to  the  format; 
interstate    compact    by    the 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Yo 
land,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Columbia,  but,  in  so  doing, 
specific    approval    for    any 
States  to  enter  into  this 

In  its  report  recommending 
of    this    measure,    S.    307 
Judiciary  Committee  (S.  Rept, 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  included  the 
statement  of  justification : 

At  the  present  time.  44  of  the  48 
ta]  United  States  and  3  Provinces 
permit  Interstate  bus  companies 
their  license  fees  on  the  basis  of 
ated  within  their  Jurisdiction 
miles  operated  by  the  bus 
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in  all  States.  This  method  of  taxation  as- 
sures each  of  the  jurisdictions  their  fair 
share  of  revenues  from  license  fees  from  the 
bus  companies,  and  assures  the  traveling 
pubUc  the  benefit  of  the  carrier's  ability  to 
provide  Intrastate  bxis  service  by  any  Dieoe 
of  his  equipment  on  all  of  his  schedules. 

The  States  of  Rhode  Island.  Vermont, 
and  Connecticut,  in  their  1965  legislative 
sessions,  have  enacted  appropriate  en- 
abling legislation,  tlie  sole  puipose  of 
which  is  to  obtain  the  consent  of  tlie 
Congress  for  these  thiee  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  inl-en;tate  compact.  Fa- 
vorcb'e  action  by  the  Congress  will  in- 
sure a  uniforr:  approach  to  the  licens- 
ing of  interstate  buses  in  the  Northeast- 
ern St. ntes. 

Ihe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  v^ill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2478)  to  give  the  consent 
of  Con'Tress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  to  enter  into 
a  compact  providing  for  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jnuiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  4  OF 
CLAYTON  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  Au- 
gust the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pre- 
sented the  country's  leading  electrical 
manufacturers  and  other  firms  convicted 
of  price-fixing  and  assorted  antitrust 
violations  wiili  v.-hat  has  the  effect  of  a 
gift  worth  at  lea.st  $150  million.  In  spite 
of  its  great  value  tiae  present  came  simply 
wrapped — disguised,  some  might  say — 
so  that  the  suspicions  of  the  American 
taxpayers  were  not  unduly  aroused.  It 
was  contai;ied  in  a  techi\ical  ruling  pub- 
li.shcd  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin — 
a  publicatiori  read  by  tax  lawyers  and 
few  others.  That  ruling  declared  that 
amounts  paid  as  damages  to  those  who 
are  injured  by  antitrust  violations  are 
deductible  for  tax  pun^oses.  Today  I 
want  to  commemorpte  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  this  event  by  proposing  legisla- 
tion that  will  remedy  this  situation. 

To  aopreciate  the  significance  of  the 
IRS  ruling  one  must  recall  the  prosecu- 
tions of  the  Nation's  bi'jgest  electrical 
equipment  suppliers  for  prjce-fixing  and 
bid  rigging.  In  a  series  of  cases  brought 
in  1960  in  the  Federal  District  Court  at 
Philadelplila  the  Government  iadicted  20 
companies  for  conr,piring  to  fix  prices  on 
the  sale  of  electrical  equipment.  The  de- 
fendants admitted  their  responsibility 
a^i.d  pleaded  guilty  to  tbn  charges.  They 
were  fined  and  several  corporate  officers 
were  jailed. 

Shocking  though  these  cases  were,  In 
practical  terras  the  convictions  and  sen- 
tences were  only  the  beginning  of  the 
affair.  Sin-r-  the  companies  had  ringed 
prices  at  artificially  high  levels,  buyers — 
including  an  estimated  2,000  electric  util- 
ities and  Government  agencies — paid  far 
more  than  they  would  have  in  a  free, 
cony»etitive  market.  In  turn  individual 
consumers  had  been  obligated  to  pay 
most  of  the  cost  in  the  form  of  higher 
electric  rates.  While  the  extent  of  the 
harm  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  it 
was  substantial.    Certainly  the  conspir- 


acies had  the  effect  of  raising  prices, 
by  approximately  10  percent  and,  ac- 
ordlng  to  some  estimates,  by  25  per- 
cent. Purchases  which  had  been  made 
during  the  time  the  conspiracies  were  in 
operation  totaled  $3  billion.  Thus,  the 
injury  inflicted  on  purchasers,  and  con- 
stmiers  of  electricity,  seems  to  carry  a 
minimum  price  tag  of  $300  million. 

Quite  naturally  the  purchasers  fel'. 
ak'grieved  and  tiicy  have  gone  to  court  ia 
substantial  numbers  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain some  relief  for  the  injui-y  they 
.-sustained.  Exercising  authority  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  antitrust  laws, 
pdvate  utilities  and  units  of  State  and 
local  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government 
brought  suits  to  recover  for  the  excessive 
amounts  they  liad  been  forced  to  pay. 

By  bringing  damage  ..Jtions  in  tlio 
courts  the  buyers  of  elec-ric  equipment 
obtained  some  relief.  But  they  also 
served  a  valuable  antitrust  enforcement 
function.  When  it  passed  the  Sherman 
Act  in  1890,  Congress  recognized  that 
private  damage  suits  could  play  a  key 
role  in  aciiieving  compliance  with  the 
.■nibstantive  legislative  policy.  Not  only 
did  it  specifically  authorize  damage 
actions  but,  to  accentuate  the  impact,  it 
also  required  the  courts  to  treble  any 
damage  award  won  by  a  plaintiff  after 
trial.  In  this  fashion  private  claimants 
would  assist  in  punishing  antitru.,t 
violators. 

So  far  the  electrical  companies  have 
been  ordered  to  pay  several  millicn 
dollars  in  damages  as  a  coasequence  cf 
their  price-fixing  activities.  In  siiort, 
tliey  have  begim  to  feel  the  pinch — jU3t 
as  the  law  intended.  Tliis  is  where  tiio 
IRS  entered  the  picture.  It  chcse  to 
liglitcn  the  companies'  burden.  To  tho 
extent  that  the  antitrust  violators  can 
deduct  tiieir  damage  payments  as  busi- 
ness expenses,  the  effect  is  that  the 
Tri?a5ury — meaning  the  taxpayer — picLs 
up  half  the  tab  since  corporations  arc 
taxed  at  a  rate  of  about  50  percent  or. 
their  net  income. 

Until  1964  hardly  anyone  tlioughc  thai 
the  companies  would  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct these  payments  as  "ordinary  and 
necessary"  business  expenses.  T:;x- 
payers  traditionally  have  not  bcc: 
allowed  to  deduct  as  expenses  cmouulo 
wiiicli  represent  penalties — such  as  a 
ticket  for  running  a  red  liglit.  And.  as 
I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  the  damage' 
provisions  contained  in  the  antitrust 
laws  in:pose  a  severe  sanction.  Tlie  re- 
quirement that  damage  award.s  Ls  trebi . :'. 
is  good  evidence  of  the  fact  th:.t  prirato 
enforcement  was  int'-nded  to  puni.  '•■  f.-  ■ 
antitrust  law  violator.  Authoritative  ob- 
servers and  the  courts  have  long  con- 
sidered treble  damages  required  by  tiie 
antitrust  laws  to  be  punitive  In  nature. 
In  addition,  the  courts  have  long  refuse! 
to  allow  deductions  where  the  effect 
would  be  "to  frustrate  sharply  definc'^! 
national  or  State  policies  proscribing 
particular  types  of  conduct." 

When,  last  August,  the  IRS  made  its 
$150  million  gift  to  the  electrical  com- 
panies— and  to  all  other  antitrust  vio- 
lators— in  a  statement  Joined  by  Repre- 
sentative Celler,  I  said : 

The  ruling  is  likely  to  hamper  effective 
antitrust   enforcement   both   by   mitigating 
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the  penalties  which  Congress  has  prescribed 
and  by  its  tacit  assumption  that  a  hard-core 
criminal  price-fixing  consprlcay  is  "ordinary 
;\nd  necessary"  business  •  *  *.  The  new 
ruling  appears  flatly  contrary  to  existing  law 
as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
lower  Federal  courts. 

The  IRS  ruling  is  no  different  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  when  Congress- 
man Celler  and  I  requested  the  IRS  to 
repudiate  this  ruling.  Then,  as  now,  it 
has  the  effect  of  a  massive  multihundred 
million  dollar  giveaway  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  unsupported  by  law  and  con- 
trary to  public  policy.  In  this  respect  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  matters 
brought  to  light  in  February  by  the  senior 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore] 
and  Illinois  LMr.  Douglas].  They  un- 
covered the  fact  that  in  December  of 
1964  the  Treasury  Department  quietly 
overturned  a  ruling  made  in  1962  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  certain 
stock  holdings  by  members  of  the  Du 
Pont  family.  The  effect  was  to  save  the 
Du  Ponts  at  least  $56  million,  and  maybe 
as  much  as  $100  million.  I  do  not  want, 
to  debate  the  technical  features  of  that 
ruling,  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that 
it  shows  that  the  Treasury  is  willing  to 
concede  that  at  times  it  has  been  wrong. 

If  the  IRS  should  reverse  this  ruling, 
the  companies  could  still  take  the  issue  to 
court  and  try  to  establish  their  right  to 
this  deduction.  However,  no  individual 
taxpayer  can  go  to  court  and  contest  the 
validity  of  the  1964  IRS  ruling. 

A  year  has  also  gone  by  since  Con- 
gressman Celler  and  I  first  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  requested  that  they  review  and 
consider  the  IRS  position.  I  understand 
that  the  joint  committee  has  worked 
diligently  on  this  matter  but  has  not  yet 
reached  a  final  decision.  It  is  still  my 
hope  and  belief  that  they  will  adopt  a 
position  on  this  problem  and  I  know  it 
will  be  most  helpful  to  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  public  policy  aspects  of 
this  ruling. 

However,  as  of  today  £he  ruling  re- 
mains in  effect.  Because  of  the  basic 
antitrust  principles  at  stake  here,  I  feel 
a  commitment  to  introduce  corrective 
legislation  before  this  session  ends. 
Therefore,  I  turn  to  the  course  of  this 
legislation  to  insure  that  payments  of 
damages  stemming  from  antitrust  suits 
are  not  allowable  as  tax  deductions. 

To  do  this  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
that  would  amend  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  so  as  to  provide  that  such  dam- 
age payments  are  punitive  in  nature  and, 
in  accordance  with  past  IRS  rulings,  are, 
therefore,  not  deductible  for  tax  pur- 
poses. This  bill  will  guarantee  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  are  not  forced 
to  carry  half  the  tax  burden  of  convicted 
antitrust  violators.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2479)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Burdick), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  ACT  OF 
1965— AMENDMENTS 

(AMENDMENT    NO.    425) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  950)  the  Professional 
Sports  ACv  of  1965,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN CASUALTY  LOSSES  ATTRIB- 
UTABLE TO  MAJOR  DISASTERS- 
AMENDMENT 

N 
(AMENDMENT    NO.    428) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7502)  relating  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty 
losses  attributable  to  major  disasters, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
AMENDMENT 

(AMENDMENT    NO.    472) 

Mr.  TYDINGS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  5688)  relating  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bills  S.  2196  and 
S.  2197,  relating  to  loans  to  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATION OP  HOBART  TAYLOR.  JR.. 
OF  MICHIGAN,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Thursday,  September  2,  1965,  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10 
a.m. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  nomina- 
tion are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale,  Chief  of  Staff,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
225-3921. 

GRONOUSKI:  A  GREAT  POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL  WILL  BE  A  GREAT 
AMBASSADOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
follow  up  what  the  distinguished  ma- 


jority leader  has  just  stated,  yesterday 
the  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  he  had  decided  to  ask 
Postmaster  General  John  Grohouski  to 
serve  this  covmto'  as  Ambassador  to 
Poland. 

The  President,  in  an  eloquent  state- 
ment, pointed  to  great  importance  of 
this  particular  ambassadorship  in  build- 
ing "bridges  across  the  gulf  which  has 
divided  us  for  two  decades  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Europe." 

President  Johnson's  moving  descrip- 
tion of  John  Gronouski  as  the  man  for  the 
job  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral came  from  my  State  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  served  brilliantly  as  a  scholar, 
teacher,  and  public  administrator. 

As  Postmaster  General  for  2  years,  he 
served  his  Nation  with  imagination, 
force,  and  intelligence.  Members  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civij  Service  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisl  have  told 
me  of  their  high  esteem  lur  Mr.  Gronou- 
ski. Indeed,  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee has  called  Gronouski  the  finest 
Postmaster  General  in  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  the  tribute  President 
Johnson  paid  to  John  Gronouski  at  his 
press  conference  yesterday  is  so  remaifl^- 
able  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoiH), 
as  follows: 

New  Ambassador,  Postmaster  General 

Early  In  1964  I  pledged  my  administra- 
tion to  a  policy  of  building  bridges  across  the 
gulf  which  has  divided  us  for  two  decades 
from  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

"They  will  be" — I  cald — "bridges  of  in- 
creased trade,  of  Ideas,  and  of  humanitarian 
aid." 

Oiu"  hopes  for  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries are  identical  to  their  own  aspirations 
for  their  own  future.  We  want  to 
strengthen  their  ability  to  shape  their  own 
society.  And  we  seek  to  bring  every 
European  national  closer  to  Its  neighbors  In 
the  ties  of  peace. 

Today  I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  one 
of  the  most  Important  "steps  we  have  yet 
taken  to  implement  that  policy :  I  am  asking 
a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  a  vigorous,  intelli- 
gent, highly  trained,  and  committed  public 
servant — Postmaster  General  John  Gronou- 
ski— to  serve  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  • 
Poland.  I 

I  have  discussed  this  assignment  at  length 
with  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  key  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State.  We  l>elleve  Mr. 
Gronouski's  appointment  reaffirms  our 
strong  desire  for  Increased  trust  between 
Poland  and  the  United  States.  He  Is  a  grand 
and  warn  human  being  who  enjoys  people. 
His  background  and  experience  uniquely 
qualify  him  to  translate  American  Ideals  to 
Poland  and  Polish  Ideas  to  America. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Gronoviskl  to  say  to  the 
leaders  and  people  of  Poland:  A  deep  and 
historic  l)ond  exists  between  Poland  and  the 
United  States.  Let  trust  grow  between 
us.  Let  us  strengthen  that  bond — and  work 
together  for  the  peace  and  liberty  we  seek 
for  all  people. 

John  Gronouski  Is  the  man  to  carry  that 
message.  America  Is  In  his  blood,  but  so  la 
Poland.  He  was  born  the  grandson  of  a 
Polish  immigrant.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Polish  Institute  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  Chicago — a  director  of  the  Pulaski  Foun- 
dation— and  honorary  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  Endowed  Chair  in  Polish 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago.    In 
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1963    he    became    Postmaster 
first  American  of  Polish  desceni 
the  Cabinet.     It  was  my  great 
reappoint  him  to  that  post  last 

But  John  Gronouskl  is  more- 
of  the  very  few  men  with  a  doctor 
ophy  degree  ever  to  sit  in  the 
:in   expert   on    international 
govErnment  finance,  he 
standing   record   as    commissioner 
tion   for   the   great   progressive 
consln.     He  is  a  talented 
has  opened  new  paths  of  progress 
postal  service  of  the  United  St 

Just   as   another  extraordlnar 
who  is  here  with  us  today.  Arthi  r 
left  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept 
dinary    and    highly    significant 
asslgcrnent.  John  Gronouski  Is 
Cabinet    with    a    distinguished 
high  honcff  to  serve  bis 
country. 

He  1st  by  the  way.  enhancing 
unique  tradition,  for  the  man 
our  postal  service  also  went  on 
coimtry  as  Ambassador.  His  na: 
jamln  Franklin. 
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BOB  KENNEDY  PRAISE  FDR  L.B.J. 
IN  MILWAUKEE  REFutrES  RI- 
VALRY MYTH 

Prelident 


■iork 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr. 
distinguished  junior  Senator 
'York   (Mr.  Kennedy]  delivered 
quent   and   significant   speed  i 
waukee  on  August  15. 

There  are  fev.'  Ifcings  that 
men  enjoy  more  than  dreamin  r 
ries  between  prominent  politi<^l 
whether  there  is  any  basis 
not. 

One  of  the  fictitious  rivah-ies 
chant  the  press  has  been  the 
somehow  President  Johnson  ar 
Robert  Kennedy  must  be  at 

Having  observed  both  men 
the   years    and    particularly 
months,  I  am  convinced  there 
for  this  fiction. 

The  Senator  from  New 
Kennedy]  in  his  Milwaukee 
cated  in  his  own  words  how  he 
the  President  when  he  said,  in 
of  the  accomplishments  of  thi 
ment  since  1960  when  Presideni 
and  President  Johnson  took 

All  of  this  has  happened  because 
dream — and  were  willing  to  go  to 
and  ask  for  their  support  on 
these  programs.     They  were  wi 
mandate,  take  it  to  the  Halls  o1 
reason  and  persuade  and  marshal  t 

President  Kennedy  was  such  a 
he  knew  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
man — that  he  was  conunltted  to 
grams,  that  he  shared  their  dreanis, 
was  the  best  man  to  carry  on  thii 
was  for  this  reason  that  Presiden 
wanted  Lyndon  Johnson  to  run  with 
Vice    President    in    1960.     And 
Americans  all  know,  more  than 
these  hones. 
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Mr.  President,  this  was  a  frahkly  par- 
tisan speech  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  in  Mil- 
waukee, but  it  was  partisan  in  the  best 
sense,  full  of  the  positive  ac<omplish 
ments  of  our  party,  with  barel;  a  nega- 
tive, phrase  in  it,  looking  forwjard  to  a 
bright  and  constructive  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  poiijt  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Addbess  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
Testimonial  Dinxes  for  Lt.  Gov.  Patkick 
J.  LucEY,  OF  Wi^coNiin.  ArcpsT  15,  1065, 
Milwaukee 

I  am  delighted  to  be  back  in  Wisconsin 
among  old  and  good  friencis.  When  I  de- 
cided to  run  for  the  Senate  from  tlie  State 
of  New  York — Just  about  a  ye;u-  ago — some 
ptople  cautioned  me  "stay  out  of  New  York" 
they  said,  "politics  there  is  rougli.  It  is 
tough,  they  play  for  keeps."  I  told  them 
I  k)iew  all  about  that  sort  of  thing  becnuse 
I  hnd  campaigned  in  Wisconsin. 

And  I  see  nothing  has  changed  here. 

But  this  kind  of  politics  Is  obviously  good 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  good  for  Wiscon- 
sin, and  good  for  the#Natlon.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  Democrats  of  the  Wisconsin 
congressional  delegation  are  as  hard  work- 
ing and  progressive  and  effective  as  anyone 
in  Washington.  We  Just  finished  beating 
the  Republican  attempt  to  repudiate  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rule  and 
go  back  to  a  rotten-borough  system — and 
Bnx  Proxmihe  was  a  tireless  and  effective 
leader  in  our  fight.  The  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  sert-e,  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  major  legislation  to  come  out  of  Con- 
gress this  year.  Gatlord  Nelson  is  one  of 
the  moet  influential  and  effective  memJiers 
of  that  committee — and  his  proposal  for  a 
National  Teacher  Corps  has  been  adopted 
by  the  administration  and  will  be  enacted 
this  year.  Your  Representatives — Clem 
Zablocki;  Henry  Reuss,  Lynn  Stalbaum, 
Bob  Kasten MEIER,  John  Race — are  of  com- 
parable standing  and  effectiveness  in  the 
House. 

This  is  what  we  in  Washington  have  come 
to  expect  from  Wisconsin — men  of  vision. 
Intelligence,  and  courage.  It  is  good  to  come 
back  here  and  see  that  there  are  more  like 
them  back  home:  Men  like  Bronson  LaPol- 
lette.  your  new  attorney  general;  David  Car- 
ley,  your  national  committeeman,  who  has 
served  the  Democratic  Party  so  well;  and  Pat 
Lucey,  whom  we  honor  tonight. 

Pat  Lucey  has  done  much  to  strengthen 
the  Democratic  Party  here.  He  has  been  a 
capable  and  progressive  Lieutenant  Governor 
whose  policies  have  followed  the  highest 
Wisconsin  traditions.  No  one  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  was  a  stronger  or  more  helpful 
friend  of  President  Kennedy  than  Pat  Lucey 
was.  And  no  one  gives  greater  support  to 
President  Jolinson. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  5  years  have 
passed  since  the  Wisconsin  primary.  None 
of  us  will  ever  forget  it:  campaigning  on  the 
farms.  In  cafes  in  town,  at  factory  gates;  the 
early-morning  chill  of  a  cold  Wisconsin  win- 
ter, and  the  warmth  of  a  Wisconsin  welcome. 
The  Chinese  proverb  says  that  "a  Journey  of 
a  thousand  miles  must  begin  with  a  single 
step."  President  Kennedy  took  that  first 
step  here  in  Wisconsin  5  years  ago.  He  did 
it  because  he  had  a  dream;  that  the  slumber- 
ing American  giant  could  be  awakened,  could 
be  stimulated  to  offer  new  hope  and  new 
opportainlty  to  all  our  people.  He  was  suc- 
cessful here  because  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
with  their  tradition  of  progressive  govern- 
ment share  that  dream;  because  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  shared  It;  and  because  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  came  to  believe  it  could  be 
done. 

Much  has  happened  since  that  time. 
America  did  awake — and  many  of  the 
dreams  we  had  are  now  realities. 

Medicare — which  was  denounced  as  "creep- 
ing socialism"  for  15  years;  which  lost  twice 
in  the  Senate  and  could  never  get  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  vote — 
medicare  U  now  the  law,  and   18  million 


elderly  people  can  look  to  the  future  with 
new  hope  and  confidence  because  it  is  law. 

Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools — which  was  defeated  on  three  occa- 
sions In  the  19M"s;  which  was  considered  an 
insurmountablyTllfficult  political  problem, 
combining  religion  and  segregation  and  Fed- 
eral control — Federal  aid  to  education  is  now 
law.  And  t«ns  of  thousands  of  students  in 
the  schools  of  Wisconsin  will  see  It  work  for 
them. 

Civil  rights,  the  most  formidable  terrala 
of  all,  uncrossed  by  Congress  for  almost  ,i 
hundred  years,  the  way  barred  by  the  fili- 
buster— we  broke  not  one  filibuster,  but  two; 
the  bill  of  1964  and  the  bill  of  1965  have  at- 
tacked almost  every  type  of  discriminator.- 
practice— .ind.  after  100  years,  the  vote  wii'l 
be  a  real  right  all  over  this  land. 

Rent  .'ubsidies,  a  radical  Idea  never  trif] 
in  this  country,  but  a  way  to  bre.-ik  v.o 
segregation  of  the  poor  in  slums  and  public 
lioujing  programs — Congress  agreed  to  ex- 
periment with  rent  subsidies — and  they  arc 
already  in  demand  by  low-income  families 
in  small  communities  here  In  Wisconsin, 

The  poverty  program— It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  of  every  100,000  slum  children. 
500  have  tuberculosis.  45.000  have  eye  de- 
fects. 30.000  are  partially  deaf,  5.000  suffer 
from  poor  nutrition  and  6,000  have  mental 
retardation  for  which  special  education  is 
needed.  Longfellow  once  said.  "Perhaps 
there  lives  some  dream  boy  untaught  in 
schools,  some  graduate  of  the  field  or  street 
who  shall  become  a  master  of  the  art.  an 
admiral  sailing  the  high  seas  of  thought." 
There  are  many  of  these  boys  and  girls- 
and.  using  the  best  techniques  we  have  of 
education  and  training  and  community 
service,  the  poverty  program  can  help  them. 
Before  1960  the  passage  of  one  of  these 
programs  would  have  been  considered  a  ma- 
jor accomplishment.  Now  all  of  them  have 
passed  and  many  more:  increased  minimum 
wage  and  social  seciirlty  payments;  mass 
transit  and  open  spaces  legislation;  college 
construction;  water  jKDllution  control;  area 
redevelopment  and  the  wilderness  act. 

All  of  this  has  happened  because  men 
had  a  dream — and«were  willing  to  go  to  the 
people  and  ask  for  their  support  on  the  basis 
of  these  programs.  They  were  willing  to  win 
a  mandate,  take  It  to  the  HaUs  of  Congress, 
reason  and  persuade  and  marshal  their  ef- 
forts. 

President  Kennedy  was  such  a  man.  And 
he  knew  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  such  a 
man,  that  he  was  committed  to  these  pro- 
grams, that  he  shared  their  dreams,  that 
he  was  the  best  man  to  carry  on  this  fight. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  President  Ken- 
nedy wanted  Lyndon  Johnson  to  run  with 
him  for  Vice  President  In  1960.  And  all  of 
this  has  happened  because  the  people  have 
placed  their  faith  in  the  Democratic  Party 
^ilch  has  always  been  and  I  hope  will  al- 
ways be  the  engine  of  progress  for  America. 
But  there  Is  more  to  It  than  the  record 
of  an  administration  or  a  Congress.  The 
past  5  years  have  made  America  a  more 
active  and  vibrant  country.  There  are  10- 
000.  of  all  ages,  in  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
100.000  more  walUng  to  participate.  Older 
women  work  In  the  Head  Start  progrnm: 
young  people  work  in  Mississippi  and  in 
New  York,  in  the  rural  hollow  and  the  urban 
sliun.  They  care  about  others;  they  cars 
about  their  country.  In  1960,  people  spoke  of 
youth  as  the  "silent  generation,"  the  un- 
committed. No  one  would  say  that  about 
our   youth   now. 

We  have  not  solved  our  problems;  but  we 
are  committed  to  find  solutions.  And  most 
Important,  the  country  has  turned  away.  I 
hope  forever,  from  those  whose  hearts  are 
dry  as  summer  dust,  those  who  feel  that  the 
poor  are  evil,  that  security  is  weakening,  and 
that  every  man  should  fend  for  himself. 

So  now  we  must  go  on — beyond  the  hopes 
of  1960  and  the  deeds  of  the  last  4  years. 
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to  the  harsh  realities  and  the  great  oppor- 
tunities that  lie  ahead.  For  as  the  founder 
of  our  party,  Thomas  Jefferson,  said,  "I  like 
the  dreams  of  tlie  future  better  than  the 
history  of  the  past." 

The  challenges  and  the  dreams  touch  every 
man  and  woman  and  child  in  America — and 
lu  the  world. 

There  is  challenge  in  automation,  which 
could  mean  widespread  permanent  unem- 
ployment in  this  country — and  there  Is  hope 
that  our  increasing  productivity  can  make 
life  Immeasurably  richer  both  here  and 
abroad. 

There  is  challenge  in  the  decay  and  obso- 
lescence of  many  of  our  great  cities — and 
there  is  a  dc^am  of  these  cities  rebuilt,  better 
and  more  human  than  ever  before. 

There  is  challenge  on  our  farms,  where 
Industrialization  has  led  to  great  surplus 
and  fewer  farmers — and  there  is  a  dream  of 
America  using  aU  the  capacity  of  its  farmers 
to  feed  millions  of  poor  people  all  over  the 
world. 

And  as  long  as  America  must  choose,  that 
long  will  there  be  a  need  and  a  place  for 
the  Democratic  Party — which  Is  to  say,  for 
you — the  men  and  women  who  are  the 
Democratic  Party. 

We  Democrats  can  run  oh  our  record  but 
we  cannot  rest  on  it.  We  will  win  In  1966 
and  1968  and  beyond,  If  we  continue  to  take 
the  initiative  and  If  we  carry  this  message 
of  hope  and  action  throughout  the  country. 

Alexander  Smith  onoe  said.  "A  man  doesn't 
plant  a  tree  for  himself.  He  plants  It  for 
posterity."  Let  us  continue  the  planting, 
and  our  children  shall  reap  the  harvest. 
That  is  our  destiny  as  Democrats. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ■  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  2  more  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION  ADOPTS  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE'S  I^COM- 
MENDATION  ON  BALANCE  OV  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  three  letters, 
which  more  or  less  speak  for  themselves, 
but  which  I  believe  Senators  will  find 
extremely  worth  reading.  One  is  from 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  the  second  in  the  Secretai-y's 
reply:  and  the  third  is  a  letter  to  me  from 
Mr.  Schultze 

My  feeling  of  gratification  about  the 
substance  of  this  exchange  stems  from 
the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  President  in  supporting  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics  of  which  I  am  chaii-man,  with 
respect  to  the  presentation  of  balance- 
of-payments  data. 

On  August  2,  the  subcommittee  re- 
leased a  unanimous  report  on  "The  Bal- 
ance-of -Payments  Statistics  of  the  Unit- 
ed States."  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  state- 
ment at  that  time : 

The  balance-of-payments  statistics  of  the 
United  States  are  of  vital  Importance.  No 
policy  decision  of  any  significance  Is  made 
by  the  administration  or  the  Congress  with- 
out reference  to  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  We  must  know  exactly  where  we 
stand  In  our  International  payments  If  we 
want  to  minimize  the  risks  of  young  policies. 

Our  subcommittee,  after  3  days  of 
healings  in  May  and  June  studying  the 


report  generally  identified  as  that  of  the 
Bernstein  committee — more  precisely, 
the  Budget  Bureau's  Review  Committee 
on  Balance -of -Payments  Statistics — 
unanimously  recommended  inclusion  in 
the  published  data  of  figures  on  both  the 
so-called  ofiQcial  settlements  concept  as 
well  as  the  present  liquidity  concept. 
Our  subcommittee  was  strongly  of  the 
opinion,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
after  its  evaluation  has  now  concurred 
in  that  view,  that  the  choice  of  figures 
is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  statis- 
tical semantics  and  does  have  important 
policy  implications. 

The  so-called  ofiQcial  settlements  basis 
for  defining  the  surplus  or  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments  was  recommended 
by  the  Bernstein  committee.  Among  its 
advantages  are:  First,  it  would  permit 
complete  symmetry  among  the  statistics 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  so 
that  all  could  achieve  a  virtual  balance 
with  9,  relatively  slight  plus  for  newly 
mined  gold  entering  monetary  reserves; 
and  second,  this  definition  is  much  closer 
to  the  definition  used  by  all  other  coun- 
tries and  by  international  institutions  in 
calculating  balance-of-payments  statis- 
tics and,  therefore,  would  make  the 
American  statistics  more  comparable  to 
those  in  other  countries. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  letters  them- 
selves, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reached 
conclusions  similar  to  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  our  statistics  sub- 
committee. It  has,  accordingly,  included 
an  item  of  $260,000  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  just  transmitted.  This 
will  permit  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  move  forward  promptly  in  the 
program  of  compiling  and  publishing  the 
balance-of-payments  statLstics  in  this 
greatly  improved  form.  I,  for  one,  shall 
certainly  support  this  requested  appro- 
priation fully  and  I  am  confident  that 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  need  for  improved  statistics  on 
the  balance  of  payments  upon  which  so 
much  economic  policy  rests. 

Other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Statistics  which  made  its 
report  earlier  this  month,  and  with 
which  the  Executive  OfiBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  indicated  Its  concurrence, 
include  Senators  Douglas,  Fulbright, 
Talmadge,  and  Miller;  Representatives 
BoLLiNG,  Curtis,  and  Ellsworth. 

The  printed  transcript  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  and  its  report  are  avail- 
able from  the  publication  oflQce  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  report 
of  the  Review  Committee  itself  is  not 
available  at  the  committee  ofBce,  but 
was  originally  made  available  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Our  sense  of  satisfaction  in  this  recog- 
nition of  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
should  not  neglect  to  acknowledge  the 
constant  encouragement  and  support 
which  Representative  Patman,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  has  given  to  each 
of  the  several  subcommittees — in  this 
instance  demonstrating  his'  long-felt 
concern  for  high  quality  in  Government 
statistical  programs. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
three  letters  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  Office  of 

the  PBrSIDENT, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  26.  1065. 
Hon.  William  Pro.xmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Proxmire:  You,  and  your 
colleagues  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics 
have  demonstrated  your  fpecial  interest  in 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  statistics.  Because 
of  this  concern,  I  know  you  wUl  be  interested 
in  the  steps  the  admmlstration  plans  to  takfe 
with  regard  to  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Budget  Bureau's  Re- 
view Committee  on  the  Balance-of -Payments 
Statistics — generally  identified  as  the  Bern- 
stein Committee.  The  Bernstein  Commit- 
tee's report  was  received  in  April  of  this  year, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  had  a  group  of 
officials  evaluate  the  recommendations  made 
by  Mr.  Bernstein  and  his  colleagues.  Ouz 
own  evaluation  efforts  were  considerably  fa- 
cilitated by  the  very  useful  hearings  conduct- 
ed by  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
tistics, under  yotir  chairmanship,  and  on,  be- 
half of  the  administration  I  wish  to  exprt 
our  appreciation  for  the  excellent  quality  dX 
those  hearings. 

On  the  basis  of  'tz  consideration  of  the 
Bernstein  Committee  report,  you  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  issued  a 
unanimous  report  expressing  the  subcom- 
mittee's views  with  regard  to  the  Bernstein 
Committee's  recommendations.  As  the  at- 
tached exchange  of  correspondence  between 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  myself  indi- 
cates, there  appears  to  be  complete  agreement 
in  the  administration  with  the  views  held 
by  you  and  your  colleagues.  My  letter  to 
Secretary  Connor  indicates  the  specific 
recommendations  made  by  our  own  evalua- 
tion group  and  concurred  in  by  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments. The  Secretary's  reply  to  me  states  his 
intention  to  move  ahead  just  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  put  these  recommendations  into 
effect. 

One  serious  limitation  on  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  ability  to  follow  through  on  a 
number  of  the  Bernstein  Committee's  recom- 
mendations for  ir-provement  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments statistics  is  impiosed  by  the 
lack  of  stifficient  resources.  If  we  are  fully 
to  realize  the  Improvements  which  the  ad- 
ministration seeks,  and  which  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  so 
strongly  endorse,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
the  relatively  modest  sums  required  be  made 
available  to  Uie  Department  of  Commerce. 
To  this  end,  the  President  has  Included  in 
his  request  for  supplemental  appropriations, 
just  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  a  recom- 
mendation that  $260,000  be  added  to  the 
budget  of  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  order  to 
expand  and  Improve  their  work  on  balance- 
of-pajrments  statistics.  I  am  sure  that  the 
recommendations  of  your  subcommittee  will 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
Importance  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  L.  Schultze, 

Director. 

ExECUTTVE   Office   of  the  Presi- 
dent,  Bureau   of   the    Budget. 
Washington,  D.C.Atigust  26,  1965. 
Hon.  John  T.  Connor. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  ,, 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaet:  In  the  spring  of  1963. 
my  predecessor,  Kermit  Gordon,  appointed 
a  distinguished  group  of  outside  experts  to 
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review    the    U.S.    balance-of 
tistlcs.     This  committee,  chaired 
Bernstein,  delivered  its  report 
in   April   of   this   year.     At 
Gordon  asked  the  members  of 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet 
Balance  of  Payments,  under 
ship  of  Assistant  Budget 
evaluate  the  report  of  the 
mlttee  and  to  suggest  the 
plementatlon  of  that  report. 

I  have  now  received  the 
of  this  evaluation  group  and, 
these  recommendations  have 
by  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  t 
Payments,  of  which  you  are  a 
Cabinet    Committee    has 
unanimous  recommendations  o 
tlon  Committee.    In  reporting 
half  of  the  Evaluation  Comm 
ron  summarized  those 
follows: 

1.  We  recommend  that  the 
Commerce,    In    presenting  ,  the 

j^      balance-of-payments  statistics 
vey  of  Cvurent  Business"  begi^ 
the  deficit   (or  surplus)   on  th 
tlements  concept   as  recomme 
Bernstein  committee.     We  alsc 
continued  publlca'tlon  of  the 
plus)    on   the   liquidity   concep ; 
lines  currently  employed  by  the 
of  Commerce. 

2.  We  recommend  that  a  basle 
table  set  out  the  balance-of- 
tistics  in  such    a   way   that 
deficit  surplus  concepts  can 
rived  as  a  sum  of  a  few  major 
that  the  sunmiary  or  basic 
Insofar   as  possible,   neutral 
contain  any  estimate  of  deficit 
Both  of  the  deficit /surplus 
be  presented  in  a  separate  tab 
lated  to  the  stimmary  table 
discussion  of  the  developments 
payments  should  present  a 
sion  of  the  developments  In 
of  the  concepts.    We  furthermor( 

'  that  the  format  and  item 
mended  by  the  Bernstein 
as  the  basis  for  modifying 
of-payments  tables  as  published 
partment  of  Commerce. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the 
Commerce,  in  Implementing  th  ■ 
ommendations,  consult  with  am  1 
advice  from  a  permanent  comn  i 
senting  departments  and  agenc 
rectly    concerned    and 
daily  the  Treasury  Department^ 
Reserve  Board,  the  Council  of 
visers,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
agencies.  Including  especially  De 
and  AID,   should   be  consulted 
to  matters  of  their  own  special 
committee  should  be  chaired  by 
of  the  Budget. 

4.  We  would   hope  for  promp  ; 
our  reconunendations.    Because 
the  official  settlements  anf* 
have  been  unusually  close  In 
of  1965.  this  would  be  an 
Introduce    the    official    settlemeijts 

tAssimilng  adoption  of  our  ._ 
.  we  feel  that  the  experienc ; 
dual   concepts  should   be 
and  considered  by  an  interagency 
tee  like' our  own  early  in  calend 

6.  We  recommend  that  every 
to  complete  the  evaluation  and 
propriate,  to  implement  the 
mendations  of  the  Bernstein 
Improvement    in    the    U.S.    bain 
ments  statistics.    It  was  not  par 
slgnment   to   review   in   detail 
specific  reconmiendations  made 
stein   Committee   looking   towar< 
provements;    nor    have    we 
budgetary  Implications  of  these 
datlons.     However,  we  are 
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the  vital  Importance  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics  for  U.S.  policy  and  would 
therefore  place  a  very  high  priority  on  mak- 
ing available  the  resources  neceeeary  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  In 
the  present  system  of  collecting  basic  bal- 
ance-of-payments data;  and  in  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
to  analyze  this  data.  We  recognize  of  course 
that  final  decisions  in  this  regard  depend  on 
the  appropriation  actions  by  the  Congress 
and  on  an  evaluation  of  the  competing  de- 
mands on  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
and  on  the  other  agencies  responsible  for  col- 
lecting balance-of-payments  data. 

I  am  writing  to  urge  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
put  these  proposals  into  effect.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  do 
all  it  can  in  support  of  this  effort.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  wiU 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  Office  of 
Business  Economics,  and  we  will  undertake 
the  prompt  organization  of  a  permanent  ad- 
visory committee  as  suggested  in  recom- 
mendation 3  above. 

Your  ability  to  carry  out  these  recom- 
mendations is  limited  by  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  Office  of  Business  Economics.  I 
am  glad  to  join  with  you  in  urging  favor- 
able congressional  action  on  the  supple- 
mental request  for  funds  Just  transmitted  by 
the  President. 

This  request  for  additional  resources  to  Im- 
prove U.S.  balance-of-payments  statistics  is 
fully  supported  by  a  recent  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistics,  of  the 
Joint  Economics  Committee,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire.  The  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  Bernstein  Committee  report 
this  spring.  In  Its  unanimous  report  it 
recommends  carrying  out  the  Bernstein  re- 
port recommendations  along  the  same  lines 
as  proposed  by  the  administration.  More- 
over, the  subcommittee  explicitly  calls  for  in- 
creasing the  funds  to  be  made  avatlable  for 
work  on  th^  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
statistics.  The  subcommittee  report  con- 
cluded: "We  urge  that  Congress  provide  the 
relatively  modest  sums  which  are  necessary. 
,  This  is  too  vital  an  area  to  be  starved  by  In- 
adequate budgets." 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Charles  L.  Schultze, 

Director. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Schultze. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schultze:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  transmitting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments for  implementation  of  the  report  of 
the  Review  Committee  for  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments  Statistics    (Bernstein   Committee). 

Through  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  representative  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  we  .bave  partici- 
pated in  the  interagency  review  of  the  Bern- 
stein report,  and  we  agree  with  the  six  recom- 
mendations of  the  Evaluation  Committee. 

The  proposal  to  feature  in  an  impartial 
way  both  the  official  settlements  and  liquid- 
ity definitions  of  the  balance-of-pajrments 
surplus  or  deficit  seems  sound  to  us. 

The  proposals  to  present  data  in  an  im- 
partial way  on  both  the  official  settlements 
and  liquidity  concept,  and  to  Improve  the 
tabular  presentation  seem  sound  to  us.  We 
are  anxious  to  meet  promptly  with  a  perma- 
nent advisory  committee  to  agree  on  defini- 
tions and  work  out  any  other  statistical 
problems,  so  that  we  can  revise  our  presenta- 
tions at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  shall  proceed  with  the  maximum  speed 
that  Is  consistent  with  the  design  of  a.  set 
of  tables  that  will  present  a  clear  and  effec- 


tive picture  of  balance-of-payments  develop- 
ments. In  this  connection  also  we  shall  have 
to  rely  heavily  on  the  advisory  committee. 

We  are  eager  to  proceed  with  the  improv.e- 
ment  of  the  accuracy  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics.  As  you  note  in  your  letter, 
additional  funds  are  needed  for  this  work,  i 
am  gratified  to  know  that  you  are  givin" 
your  full  support  to  the  request  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics'  balance-of-payments  work 
that  is  now  going  forward  to  the.  Congress. 
This  request  for  more  funijs  is  consistent 
with  the  recent  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Statistics  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Phoxmiri:, 
which  recognized  the  need  for  expanded 
financial  support  for  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


^OUSE     JOINT     RESOLUTION     639. 
MAKING  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS   FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1966, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  639,  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  johit  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  extends  from  August  31 
to  September  30  existing  provisions  of 
law,  providing  funds  for  the  operation  ol 
those  agencies  of  Government  for  which 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  have  not  yet  been  en- 
acted. 

All  authority  under  this  temporary  res- 
olution expires  on  September  30,  1965. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowing is  a  report  on  the  current  status 
of  the  various  appropriation  bills: 

The  appropriation  bills  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  Tieasury-Post  Of- 
fice, Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, State-Justice-Commerce,  legislative 
establishment.  Independent  Offices,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  cleared 
Congress  and  been  signed  into  law  or  are 
awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

The  appropriation  bills  for  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Agriculture. 
Public  Works,  and  Military  Construc- 
tion have  passed  both  Houses  and  are 
awaiting  action  by  the  committees  of 
conference. 

The  remaining  regular  appropriation 
bill  for  this  session — the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill — is  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  having  been 
delayed  pending  the  enactment  of  the 
authorizing  legislation.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  ApproiM-iations  has  sched- 
uled its  hearings  on  this  bill  commenc- 
ing September  8. 

The  special  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  H.R.  10586,  has  passed  the  House, 
and  hearings  have  been  completed  in 
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the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

There  still  remains,  of  course,  the  final 
appropriation  bill  of  the  session — the 
supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1966 — which 
has  not  yet  been  reported  by  the  Hou.se 
committee  pending  completion  of  legis- 
lative action  on  some  of  the  items  ex- 
pected to  be  funded  therein  and  the 
"receipt  of  all  the  budget  estimates  there- 
for. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  639)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  readmg,  was  read  the  th'rd 
time,  and  passed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (K.R.  G927)  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  IIoi:sing  and  Urban 
Development,  rnd  for  ether  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  lcgi.Mativc  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report.  !^?e  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  31.  1965,  pp.  22364- 
22366,  CoNGRESsiON.'.L  Record.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  repoi-t. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  on  August  11,  passed  H.R.  6927 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  Senate 
version  of  that  bill  had  been  introduced 
by  13  other  Senators  and  myself.  .We 
introduced  a  bill  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  T^eorganization  of  tlie  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
held  extensive  hearings  and  reported  the 
bill  with  various  amendinents  designed 
tw  better  define  the  purpose  and  direc- 
t/on  of  the  new  department.     On  the 

sor  we  accepted  amendments  proposed 
byHhe  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkm.\n].  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonst.^ll],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  10  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  as  originally  passed  by 
the  House.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
changes  in  6  of  these  10  matters  exactly 
as  we  took  them  to  conference.  In  four 
cases,  a  compromise  w-as  reached,  but  I 
think  that  in  evei-y  case  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  achieved  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Senate  in  the  compromise 
that  was  agreed  to.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  conference  report  represents  just 
about  as  complete  an  accomplishment 
of  the  Senate's  purposes  as  could  have 
been  hoped  for. 


Let  me  now,  for  the  Infonnation  of 
the  Senate,  briefly  review  the  matters  we 
took  to  conference,  and  the  disposition 
of  them  in  this  conference  report : 

The  Senate  added  language  in  section 
2  of  the  bill  highlights  mass  transporta- 
tion as  a  major  problem  area,  along  with 
housing  and  urban  development.  That 
was  an  amendment  originally  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KennxdyI.  The  House  conferees  ac- 
cepte'd  the  Senate  language. 

Also  .in  section  2,  tlie  Senate  added 
language  stressing  the  importance  of 
encouraging  tlie  maximum  contribution 
.that  may  be  made  by  the  private  home- 
building  and  mortgage  lending  indus- 
tries to  hou.sing,  urban  development,  and 
the  national  economy.  That  was  an 
amendment  originally  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  H.^rrisL 
The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
language.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
proposed  another  amendment,  which  the 
Senate  adopted,  in  section  3  of  the  bill, 
wiiich  also  sought  to  stress  the  role  of 
pri^•ate  enterprise  in  meeting  housin.g 
and  urban  development'  needs.  The 
House  conferees  also  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate language  in  this  connection. 

The  Senate  bill  added  in  section  3<b) 
a  responsibility  of  the  Societary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  shall,  among  his  responsi- 
bilities. •  •  •  consuit  and  cooi>erato  with 
State  governments  with  respect  to  State 
prDi-rams  fcr  CEslsting  cor-.mnnities  in  de- 
veloping Eolutions  to  community  and  metro- 
poUt.-'.n  development  problems  and  for  en- 
couraging effective  r(?gional  cooperation  In 
.the  planning  and  conduct  of  community  and 
metropolitan  development  programc  and 
projects. 

This  was  an  amendment  originally 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MONTOY.A]. 

The  House  in  substance  agreed  to  the 
Senate  language,  although  there  was  a 
change  in  the  wording  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe in  a  moment,  in  connection  with 
the  next  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill,  in  section  3(b).  con- 
tained new  language  proiiosed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SaltonstallL  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, the  language  read  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall,  among  his  responsi- 
bilities •  •  •  upon  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  within  60  days  of  such 
request,  hold  an  Informal  public  hearing 
In  any  community  of  such  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  In  which  any  program 
of  assistance  to  a  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  adminiFtered  by  the  Department  is 
proposed  to  be,  or  is  being,  carried  out  in 
such  community. 

The  House  conferees  objected  stren- 
uously to  this  provision.  They  argued 
that  it  allowed  the  Secretary  no  discre- 
tion as  to  when  or  where  or  about  what 
hearings  would  be  held.  They  also 
argued  that  it  was  duplicative  of  the 
amendment  on  the  same  general  subject 
which  I  just  discussed — that  is,  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  However,  the  Senate  conferees 
were  determined  to  achieve  what  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  in 
mind:  the  addition  of  language  in  the 
bill  to  recognize  the  very  great  interest 
and  responsibility  of  the  State  Governors 


in  the  programs  of  the  Department,  and 
to  give  them  a  voice  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  these  programs  in 
their  States  and  communities.  We  had 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  finally  a 
compromise  was  worked  out.  The  lan- 
guage originally  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  relating  to  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  with  State  govern- 
mants  with  respect  to  State  programs 
was  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  •  '  •  con-ult  and  co- 
opsrate  with  State  Governors  and  State  p.gca- 
cies,  including,  when  appropriate,  holding' 
informal  public  hearings,  with  respect  to 
Federal  and  State  programs  •  *  *,  r>nd  so  en. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  met  the  objec- 
tions of  the  House  and  still  have  accom- 
plished everything  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Massachusef^s  had  in  mind.  Provision  is 
made  for  inlonnal  public  hearings,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  any  Secretarj'  will  te 
respoiisive  to  requests  for  such  hearings 
so  long  as  thsy  are  reasonable  with  re- 
spect to  subject  matter,  time  and  place. 
The  Secretary  is  d.rected  to  consult  with 
State  Governoi's  as  well  as  agencies,  and 
the  language  concerning  consultation 
and  cooperation  is  broadened  to  cover 
federal  as  well  as  State  programs  for 
community  and  metropolitan  develop- 
ment. So  that  while  we  had  to  com- 
promise, I  think  we  did  not  concede  any- 
thing in  principle  from  the  position  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  tliink  we  developed 
language  which  actually  improves  the 
bill.  • 

Senators  will  recall  that,  on  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Al':!bama.  the  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  I  Mr. 
SPARKM-iiK],  for  himself  and  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  Cenator  Mundt,  and  Senator 
Tower,  the  Senator  added  the  following 
language  to  the  bill: 

There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  headed  by  a 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.-  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner  shall  have  such 
duties  and  powers  as  may  be  pre.-cribed  by 
the  Secretary.       ^ 

The  House  conferees  objected  to  this 
provision.  Among  other  things,  they 
objected  to  adding  to  the  bill  an  addi- 
tional high  level  position  with  Presiden- 
tial appointment.  They  argued  that  it 
would  blur  lines  of  authority. 

The  Senate  conferees,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  adamant  in  support  of  the 
Senate  position,  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  by 
that  name  in  the  Department,  and  at  an 
appropriately  high  level,  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law  andXnot  left  to  an 
executive  branch  promise.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  anyone 
questioned  the  good  faith  of  the  com- 
mitment made  by  the  Budget  Director 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  branch,  or 
doubted  that  it  would  be  faithfully  car- 
ried out.  No  such  question  was  involved 
at  all.  It  was  our  position  that  such  an 
important  matter  ought  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  bill. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  try  to  recite  all  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.    We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
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with  this  item.    In  fact,  we 
part  of  the  afternoon  on  it. 
managers  on  the  part  of  the 
induced  to  agree  to  a  comprofiise 
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So  I  think  we  have  accompl 
thing  the  Senator  from 
his  cosponsors  advocated, 
ation  of  the  Federal  Housirjg 
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Is  specifically  provided   for. 
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ate.    And  thus  I  believe  that 
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The  Senate  bill  added  a 
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he  could  hold  responsible  for  carrying 
those  assignments  out. 

So  a  compromise  was  reached.  The 
specific  language  requiring  that  there  be 
an  Office  of  Urban  Program  Coordination 
was  eliminated,  but  the  position  of  Di- 
rector was  retained.  The  functions  and 
duties  were  left  unchanged.  We  feel 
that  we  have  accomplished  what  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  intended, 
and  that  the  compromise  does  not  weaken 
his  amendment  as  the  Senate  originally 
agreed  to  it. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  language, 
proposed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  providing 
that: 

The  President  shall  undertake  studies  of 
the  organization  of  bousing  and  urban  de- 
velopment functions  and  programs  within 
the  Federal  Government,  and  he  shall  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  such  studies,  together  with  his 
recommendations  regarding  the  transfer  of 
such  functions  and  programs  to  or  from  the 
Department. 

The  House  accepted  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson]  which  added  the  fol- 
lowing language  to  section  5(c)  that: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  none  of  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  authorized  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  SUt.  897)  or  other  functions  car- 
ried out  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tfon  shall  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
jnent  of  the  Interior  or  In  any  way  be 
^imlted  geographically  unless  specifically  pro- 
vided for  by  reorganization  plan  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (79  Stat.  135)  or  by  statute. 

The  House  accepted  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
adopted  various  amendments  offered  en 
bloc  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  TMr.  Mil- 
ler] which,  at  various  points  in  the  bill, 
added  "community"  or  "and  community" 
to  the  text,  or  substituted  the  word  "com- 
munity" for  the  word  "urban."  The 
House  agreed  to  each  of  these  changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of 
this  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  of  our  Nation  from  a  pre- 
dominantly rural,  agricultural  country 
to  the  great  world  power  we  are  today. 
We  are  big,  and  we  are  growing.  Amaz- 
ingly, 90  percent  of  the  growth  is  taking 
place  in  our  cities  and  their  urban  en- 
virons. The  establisliment  of  this  new 
Department  recognizes  this  and  creates 
an  agency  of  Government  at  the  very 
highest  level  to  deal  with  it. 

The  work  of  many  has  gone  into  the 
malting  of  this  new  Department.  The 
members  of  our  subcommittee — of  both 
parties — have  been  cooperative  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  improving  the  bill. 

Representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  were  extremely  helpful  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation,  and  while  many 
deserve  praise,  one  individual — Mr.  Hil- 
bert  Fefferman — deserves  special  men.- 
tion  for  his  outstanding  contributions  in 
working  with  us  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  America  is  coming  of 
age.    It  is  beset  with  problems  but  the 


opportunities  for  a  better  and  richer  life 
for  all  are  boundless.  The  bulk  of  her 
people  live  now  in  cities  and  urban  com- 
plexes. Their  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties will  now  be  represented  at  the  Cabi- 
net table. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Vice  President  is 
presiding  over  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
when  a  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  is  about  to  be  made. 
No  one  in  the  Nation  has  worked  harder 
for  the  creation  of  this  new  Department 
than  he.  No  person  in  this  Nation  is 
more  aware  of  the  great  problems  of 
urban  America — how  they  exist  today 
and  how  they  will  multiply  in  the  fu- 
ture—  than  he. 

Since  the  President  has  designated  tlie 
present  incumbent  of  the  Chair  to  be  his 
liaison  and  to  work  with  the  mayors  of 
America  in  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  it  is  most  fitting  that 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  occu- 
pies the  Chair  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  gracious  remarks. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Jt,- 
President,  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  to  create  a  new  Federal  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
approved  by  the  Senate  today,  represents 
an  important  revision,  and  in  my  jud^,'- 
ment  a  stronger  measure  than  the  one 
introduced  with  administration  support 
last  March. 

I  am  most  gratified  that  the  Depart- 
ment, which  I  have  supported  since  its 
beginning  in  the  86th  Congress,  is  now 
almost  a  reality.  Creation  of  this  new 
urban  development  executive  depart- 
ment represents  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
in  recognition  of  and  in  providing  hope 
for  the  solution  of  the  serious  and  com- 
plex problems  of  this  Nation's  metropolU 
tan  man.  The  Department  will  provide 
important  new  organizational  machinery 
to  deal  with  the  critical  problems  of 
metropolitan  communities.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  did  a 
most  outstanding  job  in  working  on  this 
bill. 

The  need  for  coordinating  all  Federal 
programs  which  have  an  impact  on  urban 
development  has  been  provided  for  in 
the  bill  by  the  creation  of  staff  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Department  to  coordinate 
such  programs.  I  believe  this  coordinat- 
ing function  in  the  Department  is  vitally 
important.  A  second  amendment  which 
I  suggested  was  the  establishment  of  an 
Urban  Interagency  Advisory  Council 
composed  of  certain  Cabinet  Secretaries 
and  heads  of  independent  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  community  develop- 
ment programs  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  the  new  Department  with  respect  to 
developing  and  improving  existing  de- 
velopment programs  and  considerins; 
new  ones.  It  was  suggested  that  such  a 
body  could  be  created  with  greater  flexi- 
bility by  means  of  an  Executive  order. 
Accordingly,  I  very  much  hope  that  such 
an  Interagency  Advisory  Council  will 


soon  be  established  to  ensure  maximum 
effectiveness  of  the  new  Department. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  effective 
proposals  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  is  very  much  a  bipartisan 
product.  Tlie  minority  was  particularly 
interested  in  defining  the  important  role 
of  the  States  in  working  with  the  new 
Federal  Department,  including  provision 
for  informal  public  hearings  on  con- 
troversial projects  administered  by  the 
Department;  the  strengthening  of  the 
departmental  machinery  for  coordina- 
tion of  the  some  60  Federal  programs 
having  an  inioact  on  urban  communities 
operated  both  within  and  outside  the  De- 
partment and  emphasis  upon  a  strong 
and  vital  role  for  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  within  the  Department. 
I  believe  constructive  solutions  were 
reached  on  points  and  both  the  Senate 
and  House -conferees  are  to  be  com- 
mendcdrfor  their  determination  to  forge 
meaningful  new  authority  for  the  Cabi- 
net Secretary.  This  is  a  landmark  piece 
of  legislation  and  we  look  forward  to  its 
implementation  with  hope  and  interest. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  RECESS  SOON 
BUT  NOT  ADJOURN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  should  recess  within  the  com- 
ing 2  or  3  weeks-.  The  last  Congress 
was  in  session  for  22  of  24  months.  The 
89th  Congress  has  been  in  continuous 
session  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Very 
definitely  this  Congress  should  not  ad- 
journ sine  die  while  the  bitter  struggle  is 
raging  in  Vietnam.  Wliile  it  is  true  we 
have  had  a  most  productive  session,  my 
view  is  that  Congress  should  recess  by 
joint  resolution,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  or  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  of  Repi^senta-  ■ 
tives.  Of  course,  the  Prer.ident  nas  the 
power  to  call  the  Congress  in  session  at 
any  time. 

We  are  living  in  a  grim  period  of 
international  anarchy.  We  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  a  bitter  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam.  American  GI's  arc  be- 
ing killed  every  day.  It  appears  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  that  it  would 
be  far  better  for  Congress  to  recess  by 
a  joint  resolution  than  to  adjourn  sine 
die. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  party  or  partisanship,  have 
confidence  in  and  admiration  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  Many  of  the  GI's  overseas 
would.  I  know,  feel  better  were  Congress 
to  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  ma- 
iorlty  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  I  would  add  to  that, 
-ubject  to  the  request  of  tlie  minority 
■eader  of  the  Senate  if  lie  made  such 
request  of  the  majority  leader. 

If  Congress  were  to  recess  it  would  ap- 
pear much  better  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  It  would  appear  better  to  the 
people  of  the  world  because  of  the  con- 
flict in  which  we  arc  engaged.  It  would 
also  afford  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
spend  the  few  remaining  months  of  this 
year  back  home,  meeting  with  tiie  citi- 
/r^ns  we  try  hard  to  represent. 

In  addition,  it  is  highly  advisable  that 
Senators  should,  whenever  possible  while 


the  Senate  is  not  in  session,  and  while 
they  are  not  visiting  their  constituents 
and  receiving  the  benefits  of  their  views 
and  advice,  visit  overseas  in  Europe,  in 
the  Far  East,  or  in  Africa. 

It  is  important  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress visit  firsthand  with  the  nationals 
of  various  other  countries.  We  can  learn 
much  more  and  be  better  able  to  form 
opinions  and  judgments  than  by  simply 
reading  in  printed  form/  the  testimony 
given  at  committee  liearings  or  listening 
to  views  expressed  by  others  who  tell  us 
of  theii*  visits  and  observations. 

In  this  rapid  moving-  space  age  of 
change  and  challenge  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  should  isolate  himself  from 
knowledge  of  world  affair.';.  More  than 
a  milTion  members  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  their  dependents  are-  stationed  in 
other  continents.  Senators  should  ob- 
tain as  much  firsthand  knowledge  as  is 
possible.  Official  business  trips  do  cost 
the  taxpayers  some  money,  but  they  are 
well  repaid  many  times  over  for  that  cost 
in  information  of  great  value  obtained 
by  Representatives  and  Senators,  partic- 
ularly those  who  are  serving  on  the  Ap- 
propriations, Armed  Services,  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  BELGIUM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  i;he 
Senate  is  singularly  honored  today  by 
having  as  its  guests  three  distinguiihed 
Mr-nbevs  of  a  longtime  friendly  ally  of 
the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished delegation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Eelgium  that  is  now  visiting  in 
Washington  en  route  to  the  Internr.- 
tional  Parliamentary  Union  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  beginning 
September  7. 

I  am  honored  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Carlos  de  Baeck,  Mr.  Raoul 
Hicguet.  and  Mr.  Marcel  Galeme. 

[Apnlau.se.  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madgeI  in  extending  greetings  to  our  fel- 
low parliamentarians  from  Belgium.  We 
are  delighted  that  you  are  visiting  in  our 
country.  We  hope  you  will  become  ac- 
customed to  our  ways  as  you  travel 
among  us. 

We  believe  you  are  in  good  company 
wh»n  you  have  so  excellent  a  chaperon 
as  Senator  Talmadge. 

The  honor  of  your  visit  is  ours  because 
of  your  presence  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  EelKium,  one  of  our  oldest 
and  friendliest  allies  anywhere  in  the 
v.-orld. 

V7e  are  vcrv  proud  of  the  relations 
that  we  have  h^d  with  Belgium  over  the 


years  and  hope  that  those  relations  will 
continue  indefinitely  into  the  future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
joins  in  greeting  the  distinguished  par- 
liamentarians from  Belgium. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try, I  express  a  hearty  and  waim  v.el- 
come  to  our  distinguished  visitors  and 
hope  tlrat  they  will  spend  a  little  time 
with  us  in  Washington  and  in  the  United 
^States. 

TRIBUTE  IN  MEMORY  OF  EDWARD 
F.  SIMONICH 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.     President, 

*  there  are  occasions  wlien  men  of  great 

stature   who    are   little   known   outside 

their  own  particular  States  pass  on  to 

the  great  beyond. 

One  of  those  occasions  involves  "Big 
Ed"  Simonich,  the  football  coach  and 
lithletic  director  at  the  Montana  School 
of  Mines.  He  ^'as  a  man  who  made  his 
mark  in  Montana  and  in  the  Northwest. 
We  all  mourn  the  passing  of  "Big  Ed" 
Simonich.  While  he  coached  at  the 
School  of  Mines,  now  known  as  the  Mon- 
tana School  of  Technology,  he  did  not 
win  many  games.  Over  a  10-ycar  period, 
the  School  of  Mines  probably  had  the 
l:cst  victoryless  record  of  any  college  in 
ihc  country.  During  that  period  of  time, 
the  School  of  Mines  lost  44  consecutive 
games. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  3  years  ago, 
when  I  attended  their  homecoming, 
their  losing  streak  was  broken.  As  9. 
former  student  of  the  School  of  Mines,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  team  has  since  been 
able  to  win  a  few  more  games. 

The  School  of  Mines,  in  Montana  is 
probably  the  Nation's  outstanding  tech- 
nological school  and  one  of  the  great 
technical  colleges  in  the  world. 

The  record  of  the  school  is  evidenced 
by  the  quality  of  its  graduates  and  the 
contributions  which  they  have  made  on 
all  the  continents  of  the  globe. 

With  the  passing  of  Ed  Simonich, 
Montana  loses  one  of  its  great  citizens, 
and  the  School  of  Mines  loses  one  of  its 
great  instructors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  a  ladio 
broacast  by  a  persona!  friend  of  mine, 
Red  Welsh,  of  Radio  Station  KOOK  in 
Billings,  ^lont.,  covering  the  death  of 
Big  Ed  Simonich,  entitled  "The  Lives  of 
Great  Men  All  Remind  Us — "  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Lives  of  Great  Men  All  Remind  Us 
The  death  of  Edward  P.  Simonich,  coach 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  adds  another  page 
to  the  remarkable  history  of  the  Montana 
Collegiate  Conference. 

For  many  years  this  intrastate  collegiate 
league  provided  Montana  with  interesting 
and  competitive  athletic  events. 

It  listed  among  its  coaches  four  of  the 
most  remarkable  individuals  associated  with 
Rocky  Mountain  area  Intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. 

Father  Hunthausen  copched  Carroll  Col- 
lege: Herb  Klindt  was  at  Rocky  Mountain; 
Oscar  Bjorgvim  at  Eastern;  and  Ed  Simo- 
nich at  the  School  of  Mines. 

Winning  was  important  to  these  men — 
but  not  nearly  as  vital  as  how  they  won. 
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Their  boys  played  the  game  for 
worth,   but  mainly  for   the   sheei 
men   derive   from    participating 
sports   against   other   men.     Thel  • 
were   students.     Uanllness  was   a 
qulrement— on  and  off  the  field. 

Time    moves    along.      Other 
moved  all  but  Big  Ed  from  active 

Father  Hunthausen  became 
hausen  of  the  Helena  diocese 
athletic  director  at  Rocky.     Oecai 
a  full-time  instructor  at  Eastern 

Last   Sunday  Ed    Slmonlch   alsc 
coaching  ranks.    He  died  of  cancel . 

Big  Ed  was  quite  a  guy.    An  All 
nt  the  University  of   Notre 
played   professional   football   with 
cago  Bears.     But  he  was   at  his 
the  Oredlggers  from  the  School  ol 

Year  after  yer.r.  Ed  took  a  limi^d 
ber    of    undersized    kids    who 
played    much    football    and    gave 
ponents  all  the  competition  they  wpuld 
die.     Every  now  and  then  he'd 
the    league    powerhouses    and    drs^w 
from  fans  throughout  the  State. 

In  the  rugged  town  of  Butte.  Mojit 
men  are  measured  by  exacting 
Big  Ed  was  unanimously  rospectet 

His   many   friends   will   always 
Big  Ed  Slmonlch  by  merely  quoti|ig 
7  from  the  Psalm  of  Life : 

'•The  lives  of  great  men  all, remind  us 
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And  departing  leave  behind  he 
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VIETNAMESE  WAR  MUST  1  ND  AT 
CONFERENCE  TABLE  SOONER  OR 
LATER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  PresiJent.  the. 
Tribune  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  fs  one'of 
the  loading:  sources  of  public 
in  the  State  and  the  Northwest 
followed  a  practice,  for  some 
inviting    comment    in    guest 
from  Montana  public  servants 
ing  points  of  view. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  incited 
the  Tribune  to  prepare  an  edit)rial 
the   issue   of  August   26.     The 
chosen,  Vietnam,  is  one  which, 
gives  the  greatest  cause  for  arjxiety 
the  Nation.    The  search  for  a  decent 
honorable  end  to  that  conflict 
pies  the  President  and  it  concerns 
very  deeply.     The  question  of 
has  been  considered  extensively 
ful  debate  and  discussion  in  th( 
and  in  the  press  during  the  curr(  nt 
This  discussion  may  be  expected 
on,  as  the  war  goes  on,  until 
stances     permit     a     just 
through  negotiations. 

One    possible    difiBculty    in 
these  negotiations  may  well  be 
gap  in  communication  which  exists 
tween  the  spokesmen  in  Hanoi 
own.   I  do  not  mean  the  absence 
of  communication;  there  are 
mean  the  absence  of  common  ground 
understanding  from  which  to 
cussions.    We  have  said,  for  a 
that  words  do  not  necessarily  n 
same  thing  to  the  Communists 
mean  to  us.    That  is  true  but  thl  i 
dowTi  in  communications  is  perh  ips 
Partly  one  of  ideology  in  this  cas^ 
is  also  the  factor  of  a  totally 
language  and  the  centuries  of 
cultural  experience  which  lie  at 
of  this  language  barrier.    Yet 
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rier must  somehow  be  bridged  from  both 
sides.  That  is  essential  if  there  are  to 
be  negotiations  of  significance  which 
might  lead  to  a  worthwliile  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  before  It  Is  too  late 
for  such  a  settlement. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  it  is  encour- 
aging to  find  in  the  press  of  late  a  good 
deal  of  serious  analysis,  of  a  genuine 
striving  to  grasp  the  Import  of  Hanoi's 
basic  conditions  for  terminating  the  war 
which  were  set  forth  as  long  ago  as  last 
April  immediately  after  President  John- 
son's tpeech  at  Johns  Hopkins.  It  is  as 
important  to  try  to  comprehend  accu- 
rately what  these  conditions  may  mean 
in  our  comprehension  as  it  is  for  us  to 
be  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  our, own 
approach  to  an  end  to  this  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  previously  re- 
ferred to,  published  in  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune  of  August  26,  1965,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mansfield  Says  Vietnam  War  Must  End  at 
Conference  Table  Sooner  or  Later 

(Foitor's  Note. — The  following  guest  edi- 
torial was  written  by  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, Senate  majority  leader  and  senior 
Montana  Senator.) 

In  another  month  or  so  the  monsoons  will 
be  ending  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  a  cer- 
tainty In  the  timeless  scheme  of  things  in 
Asia.  Unfortunately  there  Is  no  similar  cer- 
tainty with  respect  to  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam. On  the  contrary,  all  indications  are 
that  the  situation,  as  the  President  has  said, 
will  get  worse  before  It  gets  better.  Already 
Americans  are  in  dally  and  deadly  combat 
in  South  Vietnam  In  Innumerable  sorties. 
Tlie  casualty  lists  grow  and  the  prospect  of  an 
expanding  war  of  Indefinite  duration  in- 
volving great  numbers  of  Americans  is  very 
real.  No  American — in  Montana  or  any- 
where else — can  put  this  prospect  out  of  his 
thoughts  for  very  long.  It  hangs  as  a  cloud 
over  all  of  us,  especially  over  the  future  of 
the  young  men  of  the  Nation  and  their 
families.  It  is  cause  for  continuous  concern 
to  me  as  it  is  to  every  other  Representative 
and  responsible  official  In  Washington.  It  Is 
the  number  one  demand  on  the  time  and 
anxieties  of  the  President. 

Our  objective  In  Vietnr.m,  as  President 
Johnson  has  said  many  times,  is  limited. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  need  for  South 
Vietnam  as  a  strategic  base  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  No  national  Interest  requires  that 
this  southeastern  tip  of  the  Asian  continent 
be  an  American  preserve.  What  does  con- 
cern us  is  that  the  people  in  South  Vietnam 
should  have  an  opportunity,  free  from  out- 
side pressure,  to  chopse  their  own  system  of 
government;  to  that  end,  the  President  has 
said  that  we  wlU  not  leave  South  Vietnam 
in  the  face  of  hostile  force. 

This  limited  objective  does  not  require — 
indeed,  it  argues  against — an  indiscriminate 
war  whose  great  toll  of  casualties  would  be 
taken  largely  in  American  forces  and  in  Viet- 
namese peasants,  men,  women,  and  children. 
That  kind  of  war  would  be  a  wasting  conflict 
which  could  easily  spread  beyond  Vietnam. 
It  is  the  kind  of  war  which  could  find  us 
deeply  and  indecisively  engaged  for  years  In 
Asia,  if  it  did  not  erupt  in  a  sudden  nuclear 
holocaust  whose  horrors  no  nation  would  be 
spared.  Prom  such  a  war  only  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  could  expect  to  benefit. 

Tiie  imperative  job,  then.  It  would  seem,  la 
to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  honorable  end' In 
negotiations  as  soon  as  possible.  President 
Johnson  has  already  made  many  attempts  to 


move  the  conflict  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  table.  Thus  far  they  have  been 
unsuccessful.  These  efforts  wlU  not  be  dis- 
continued. On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
strengthened  and  they  will  be  persisted  In, 
at  the  United  Nations,  through  diplomatic 
channels  and  in  whatever  other  ways  may  be- 
come p>ossible.  The  President  In  a  recent 
statement  suggested  nine  possible  avenues 
by  which  such  negotiations  might  bo 
Initiated. 

Military  power  will  continue  to  be  used  to 
glve*the  greatest  possible  protection  to  t'ae 
AmOTcan  forces  already  In  Vietnam  and  to 
defeat  the  attempt  to  drive  them  out  by 
force.  But  at  the  same  time  an  active  Ee^vch 
for  a  cease-fire  and  stand  fast  and  resort  to 
honorable  negotiations  must  be  pursued. 
This  conflict  Is  going  to  end  at  a  conference 
table  sooner  or  later  and  the  sooner  the 
better  for  the  Vietnamese  people,  for  this 
Nation,  and  for  the  world. 

^  MntE  Mansfield, 

•  Senator  from  Montana. 
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STEEL  INDUSTRY  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  :it 
press  briefings  this  morning,  the  White 
House  press  officer,  William  Moyers,  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that  the  President 
would  meet  with  the  principal  negotia- 
tors of  management  and  the  unions  in  an 
efifort  to  break  the  stalemate  In  the  con- 
tract negotiations  affecting  the  steel  in- 
dustry and,  thus,  to  forestall  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Nation's  economy  and  all 
of  its  endeavors. 

Everyone,  I  know,  is  hopeful  of  a  for- 
tuitous outcome  for  this  meeting.  To 
set  the  background  for  it.  I  should  like 
to  include  at  this  poiii^  by  unanimous" 
consent,  the  announcements  and  the  re- 
sponses to  reporters'  questions  which 
were  given  by  Mr.  Moyers  this  morning. 
They  are  most  helpful  in  clarifying  the 
situation  as  it  is  developing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud. 
as  follows : 

News  Conference  at  the  White  House,  \Vith 

Bill  Moyers.  9.30  a.m.,  August  30,  1065 

Mr.  Moyers.  I  have  a  statement,  which  I 
will  read  for  the  cameras  later  If  you  want. 

Question.  By  whom? 

Mr.  MoTKRs.  By  me. 

The  President  this  morning  received  a  very 
thorough  and  comprehensive  report  from 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  and  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Leroy  Collins,  on  the  fact-find- 
ing mission  undertaken  at  the  President's 
request  on  Saturday  to  the  steel  negotiations 
In  Pittsburgh.  Also  present  were  Secretary 
of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce John  Connor  and  Mr.  William  Slmkin. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service. 

Senator  Morse  and  Governor  Conin.<;  pave 
the  President,  as  he  requested,  a  detailed 
analysis  on  the  facta  oI  the  existing  bltuation 
and  the  Issues  bot-veen  the  partie.^.  Senator 
Morse  and  Governor  Collins  agree  completely 
that  the  negotiations  continue  to  be  stale- 
mated and  the  parties  alone  are  unable  to 
reach  a  settlement. 

The  President  therefore  promptly  decided 
to  request  the  principal  negotiators  of  both 
parties  to  come  to  the  White  House  Immedi- 
ately to  meet  with  him.  Secretary  Wlrtz  and 
Secretary  Connor.  The  President  is  sending 
his  personal  plane  to  bring  the  negotiators 
to  Washington  Immediately.  "The  President 
will  meet  with  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

Question.  When  do  you  expect  that.  Bill? 

Mr.  Moyers.  Esirly  afternoon. 

Question.  How  long  was  the  President 
meeting  with  them  this  morning? 


Mr.  Moyers.  They  met  about  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Question.  This  was  Abel? 

Mr.  Moyers.  No.  There  are  10  negotiators 
in  all. 

Question.  Bill,  are  those  pe  )ple  still  here 
tliat  met  this  morning? 

Mr.  Moyers.  No,  they  have  gone. 

Question.  Where  will  these  gentlemen  ar- 
rive— Andrews? 

Mr.  Movers.  They  will  arrive  at  Andrews. 

Let  me  give  you  tlie  names  of  the  principals 
who  are  coming  here  from  Pittsburgh. 

Representing  the  unions:  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel, 
president  of  the  United  Steel  Workers;  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Molony,  vice  president.  United  Steel 
Workers;  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  secretary-treas- 
urer; Mr.  Marvin  Miller,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Steel  Workers;  Mr.  Elliot 
Bredhoff,  general  counsel,  United  Steel  Work- 
ers; and  Mr.  James  P.  Griffin,  director,  dis- 
trict 26,  of  the  Steel  Workers. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what- district  that 
is? 

Mr.  Movers.  That  Is  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. 

Representing  f he  management :  Mr.  R.  Con- 
rad Cooper,  executive  vice  president.  United 
States  Steel  Corp.;  Mr.  R.  Heath  Larry,  ad- 
ministrative vice  president,  United  States 
Steel;  Mr.  Russell  J.  Branscomb,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Bethlehem  Steel;  and  Mr.  Harold 
Lumb,  vice  president  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corp. 

That  Is  all  I  have. 

Question.  Bill,  do  you  know  what  time 
these  gentlemen  are  going  to  arrive? 

Mr.  Moyers.  No.  As  I  said  this  morning, 
probably  early  afternoon. 

Question.  Are  they  en  route  now? 

Mr.  Moyers.  The  plane  has  left  to  go  to 
Pittsburgh.'  To  my  knowledge  it  has  not  left 
to  come  to  Washington. 

Question.  Are  they  bringing  them  all  in 
one  airplane? 

Mr.  MoYEB.  At  this  moment  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  that  question.  Only  one  plane 
went  up. 

Question.  Did  they  send  a  big  plane? 

Mr.  Movers.  A  jet  star,  which  carries  13 
passengers. 

Question.  Bill,  the  President  has  called  for 
continued  price  stability.  Is  he  opposed  to 
any  Increase  in  steel  prices,  so-called  selec- 
tive  

Mr.  Moyers.  The  President  Indicated  in 
his  press  conference  that  there  must  be  con- 
tinued cost  and  price  stability  in  our  Ameri- 
can economy  and  "I  expect  full  and  complete 
responsibility  Iri  the  current  wage  negotia- 
tions and  I  expect  continued  stability  In  steel 
prices." 

I  will  reiterate  that. 

Question.  Could  you  say  whether  he  is  op- 
posed to  any  Increase  in  steel  prices? 

Mr.  Moyers.  I'll  stand  on  the  statement  he 
made  last  week. 

Question.  The  question  is  whether  con- 
tinued stability  in  st«el  prices  means  all 
prices  or  whether  some  kind  of  overall 
figure? 

Mr.  Moyers.  I'll  stand  on  the  statement  he 
made  last  week. 

Question.  Bill,  are  they  going  to  set  up 
shop  here  in  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Moyers.  They  will  be  continuing  the 
collective  bargaining  in  the  Executive  Offipe 
Building. 

Question.  Does  there  come  a  point  in  the 
next  24  hours  or  so  between  now  and  mid- 
night Tuesday  when  he  begins  considering 
Invoking  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  Moyers.  I  think  any  discussion  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  premature  at  this  time. 
He  is  very  hopeful  that  a  steel  settlement 
will  be  reached,  and  that  In  that  settlement 
and  In  the  process  of  collective  bargaining, 
paramount  will  be  the  national  Interest,  as 
he  expressed  at  his  press  conference  last 
week. 


Question.  Bill,  can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  the  mechanics  of  this?  When  they 
come  in  they  obviously  will  go  to  the  White 
House  and  not  the  Executive  Office  Building? 

Mr.  Moyers.  He  will  meet  with  them  as 
soon  as  they  arrive,  probably  in  the  Cabinet 
Room.  After  they  have  talked  a  while,  they 
will  adjourn  to  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ir.g  where  the  collective  bargaining  will  con- 
tinue.   X 

Question.  Who  will  represent  the  Gove:n- 
me.it  in  the  scESions  in  the  E.'iecutive  Office 
Building? 

Mr.  MoYESi.  Secretary  Connor,  Secretary 
Wirlz,  and  Mr.  Bill  Simkln,'  who  Is  director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 'Conciliation 
Service.  ' 

Question.  Docs  the  President  have  any 
proposals  lo  make  today? 

Mr.  MoYFRS.  The  President  will  propose 
again  that  the  national  infrest  is  the  over- 
riding concern,  which  he  hopes  they  will 
respect. 

Question.  Bill,  on  the  mechanical  business 
for  guidance,  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to 
advise  us  in  advance  when  they  will  be  arriv- 
ing and  will  there  be  any  session  for  pictures 
or  will  we  be  able  to  see  them? 

Mr.  Moyers.  I  am  supposed  to  be  called 
when  they  leave  Pittsburgh,  if  they  have  a 
chance,  and  I'll  try  to  keep  you  posted  on 
all  the  details  I  can.  Of  course,  these  are 
meetings,  as  in  Pittsburgh,  which  are  going 
on  between  the  principal  parties  and  are  not 
open.  I  am  very  hopeful  ..f  your  having  a 
change  to  see  them. 

Question.  I  wondered  when  they  came 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  see  Cooper,  Abel 
and  the  President,  or  whether  there  would 
b?  a.iy  statement? 

Mr.  Movers.  There  will  be  no  statement  to 
my  knowledge  at  this  time,  but  I  will  keep 
you  posted. 

Question.  We  would  like  to  have  pictures 
if  at  all  possible  at  the  opening  session? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  understand. 

Question.  Bill,  how  were  they  invited? 
Did  the  President  call  them? 

Mr.  Movers.  The  invitations  were  extended 
through.  Secretary  Wirtz  and  Secretary  Con- 
nor. 

Question.  Bill,  when  did  the  President  de- 
cide, A,  to  come  back  here  and,  B,  to  invite 
these  pepole  to  come  In  here? 

Mr.  Movers.  As  I  said  to  some  of  you 
yesterday  after  the  press  conference,  the 
President  had  actually  mentioned  to  several 
members  of  his  staff  on  Friday  that  he  very 
likely  would  come  back  to  Washington  some- 
time Sunday.  Secretary  Rusk  was  down  and 
Secretary  Rusk  wanted  to  come  back  yester- 
day afternoon.  Sometime  Saturday  night 
or  early  Sunday  morning,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  come  back. 

Yesterday  after  the  press  conference,  the 
President  received  a  tentative  report  from 
Senator  Morse  and  Under  Secretary  Collins, 
and  at  that  time  the  President  felt  It  desira- 
ble to  meet  with  them  this  morning.  This 
was  after  he  had  already  made  -nd  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  come  back  to 
Washington. 

He  met  with  them  beginning  about  7:45 
and  that  meeting  lasted  until  approximately 
10:15.  As  part  of  that  meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent decided,  as  I  announced  earlier,  to 
request  the  principal  negotiators  to  come 
down. 

Question.  Bill,  has  Morse's  and  Collins' 
role  now  been  ended? 

Mr.  Moyers.  Let  me  say  first  of  all  that 
the  President  was  very  Impressed  by  the  in- 
tensity and  thoroughness  of  Senator  Morse's 
and  Mr.  Collins'  report.  He  thinks  they  did 
an  outstanding  Job  of  analyzing  the  key 
issues  dividing  the  two  parties,  and  Is  most 
grateful,  as  he  believes  the  Nation  is.  for 
their  efforts. 

At  this  particular  moment  It  Is  now  a 
matter  between  the  parties  themselves,  with 
representation  on  the  Federal  Government's 
part  coming  through  tl.e  two  Secretaries. 


Question.  Hovir  long  do  you  think  these 
meetings  will  last? 

Mr.  MoYERSi  It  Is  the  President's  hope  that 
they  will  continue  to  bargain  until  a  settle- 
ment is  reached. 

Question.  Bargain  here  rather  than  bar- 
gain in  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Movers.  They  will  remain  here. 

Question.  Senator  Morse,  Bill,  this  morn- 
ing— at  least  on  the  basis  of  what  I  heard  on 
the  radio — was  quite  critical  of  both  parties 
in  a  statement  that  he  made  before  he  left 
Pittsburgh.  I  wondered  whether  his  view  is 
now  reflected  in  the  President's  view  of  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Movers.  The  President  Is  very  objec- 
tive and  very  understanding  of  the  process 
of  collective  bargaining  and  hopes  that  that 
process  will  result  in  a  settlement. 

Question.  Are  the  three  Government  rep- 
resentatives actually  mediating  at  this  stage. 
Bill:  or  what  is  their  role? 

Mr.  Movers.  Their  role  is  simply  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  In  whatever  way  the 
Government  needs  to  be  represented.  Mr. 
Simkln  remains  the  principal  Government 
mediator.  Mr.  Connor  and  Mr.  Wlrtz  are 
there  to  assist  in  whatever  way  it  is  possible, 
and  to  physically  demonstrate  the  Presi- 
dent's interest  and  the  national  Interest  In- 
volved In  this  process. 

Question.  Is  It  too  soon  to  say  whether  or 
not,  once  the  bargaining  process  begins  liere 
in  the  EOB,  whether  the  President  may,  from 
time  to  time,  once  or  more  often  meet  again 
with  the  parties? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  don't  know  of  any  way. 
Chuck,  of  anticipating  what  will  happen 
after  they  begin  to  meet. 

Question.  Has  the  President  asked  the 
three  mediators  to  come  up  with  a  proposed 
settlement  to  this  dispute? 

Mr.  Movers.  They  have  discussed  no  par- 
ticular proposal  th.it  the  Government  might 
make.  I  think  the  effort  now  Is  for  the  two 
parties  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
their  positions. 

Question.  You're  leaving  the  door  open  to 
subsequent  proposals? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  am  simply  leaving  the  door 
open,  John,  for  this  process  to  run  its  own 
course. 

Question.  You^sald  that  Taft-Hartley  has 
not  been  considered  yet? 

Mr.'^MoYERS.  I  said  that  it  was  premature 
to  consider  Taft-Hartley. 

Question.  To  change  the  subject  slightly, 
does  the  President  Intend  to  do  anything 
further  to  encourage  people  to  sign  the  home 
rule  discharge  petition? 

Mr.  Moyers.  He  remains  hopeful.  He  re- 
mains in  touch  with  the  situation,  and  that's 
it. 

Question.  The  Texas  papers  are  specu- 
lating that  Jake  Jacobsen  will  take  the  Job 
that  Larry  O'Brien  left.  Is  there  any  guid- 
ance on  that? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  have  not  heard  any  dis- 
cussion of  who  might  succeed  Larry  O'Brien. 

Question.  Bill,  Secretary  Fowler  and 
Under  Secretary  Ball  went  to  Europe  to  dis- 
cuss monetary  problems.  Is  Under  Secretary 
Ball  going  to  use  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
some  International  problem  at  all? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
other  purpose  of  the  trip  than  that  stated 
in  the  announcement. 

The  Press.  Thank  you.  Bill 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  NON- 
GOVERNMENT RESOURCES  IN 
OUR  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  private 
enterprise  and  non-Government  re- 
sources are  important  in  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  nine-member  group  to 
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"carry  out  studies  and  make  recpnunen 
dations  for  achieving  the  most 
utilization  of  the  private 
visions  of  the  act." 

The  amendment  stated  the 
should  represent  the  public  intetest 
be  selected  "from  the  business 
and  professional  world,  from 
versities    and    foundations, 
among  persons  with  extensive  experience 
in  government." 

The  members  of  tliis  commit|ee 
appointed  on  May  26.  1964 
their  report  to  David  E.  Bell, 
mlnistrator  of  the  Agency  for 
tional  Development  on  July  30 
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This  ou' standing  committee  o 
sentatives  f'om  every  field  of 
omy  spared  no  effort  in  study|ig 
problem.   1  hey  rec?ived  no 
for  their  services,  bi'.*^  were  rntitldd 
imbursement  in  accordance  with 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
travel  and  other  expenses  inct  i 
attending  meetings. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  REcb 
findings  of  the  Advisory  Commjtte 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign 
committee's   full   report   'nclude^ 
33  recommendations  and  while 
mary  does  not  detail  them  all,  it 
I  believe,  the  value  of  private 
in  working  with  our  foreign 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
port  be  printed  v.t  this -point 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
Foreign    Aid    Through    Priv.mt    Initiative 

Chairman's  Summary 
(Report  of  the  Advisory  Comxnittfe  on  Prl- 
\*ate   Enterprise   In   Foreign 

Foreign  aid,  unless  it  Is  amplified 
vate  initiative,  is  doomed  to  be  a 
native  that  will  go  on  indefinite 
fundamental  difficulty  lies  not  in  thi 
foreign  aid,  nor  its  execution  by  th« 
for  International  Development,  bul 
vast  gap  between  the  human  and 
resources  actually  going  into  the  de 
nations  and  the  resources  they  need 
at  an  acceptable  rate. 

In  overall  terms,  the  Commlttee'd  recom- 
mendations are  directed  to  two  genei  al  areas 
where  Government  Initiative  can  stimulate 
the  private  sector: 

Capital:  Government  shotUd  seek  to  stim- 
ulate the  flow  of  direct  and  indi  ect  In- 
vestment to  the  developing  c  lun  tries 
through  tax  incentives,  expanded  ir  surance 
coverage,  plus  various  programs  recom- 
rcnded  to  improve  the  investment  climate 
in  theee  countries. 
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Hi.man  resources:  Through  organizational 
changes  and  subsidy,  AID  can  tap  the  vast 
reservoir  of  private  technical  and  institu- 
tional SKills  in  the  United  States. 

The  capital  gap  alone  has  been  estimated 
at  between  $5  and  $20  billion  annually. 
Since  no  conceivable  increase  in  Government- 
financed  foreign  aid  Is  likely  to  fill  all  of  thla 
gr.p,  the  Committee  concluded  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  fill  it  or  It  will  not  be  filled. 
Our  full  pauoply  of  the  private  sector:  bus.- 
nes.',  labor  organizations,  educational  Insti- 
tutions, profess'onal  societies  and  founda- 
tions, must  be  committed  more  fully  to 
ccouomic  development.  The  Agency  for  In- 
tomationai  Development,  fax  more  than  it 
does  now,  must  act  as  an  energizer  and  cata- 
lyst for  private  effort. 

U.S.  business"  commitment  in  the  less 
developed  countries  Is  extensive.  But  most 
"■■f  this  is  in  extractive  industries  and  th  • 
rate  at  which  Americans  are  investing  fresh 
capital  in  the  developing  countries  is  modest. 
Unless  investment  is  deliberately  stimulated, 
the  Committee  sees  no  reason  to  expect  this 
rpte  to  increase  very  much. 

There  are  reasons,  real  and  imagined,  why 
bus'',  fss  today  is  limiting  Its  commitments 
in  the  developing  world.  For  one  thing, 
markets  in  these  countries  are  small  by 
American  standards.  To  some  degree,  also, 
promising  opportunities  are  simply  over- 
looked by  American  business.  The  over- 
whelming reason,  however,  is  that  business 
finds  a  dlfBcult  climate  for  enterprise  In  the 
developing  world. 

lufiation,  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  is 
common  to  nearly  all  developing  nations, 
t  ystems  of  business  law  and  regulation  are 
outmoded,  capital  markets  are  rudimentary, 
and  there  is,  nearly  everywhere,  political  risk. 
Legend  notwithstanding,  alleged  high  profits 
are  not  offsetting  these  hazards. 

INCREASING   THE   FLOW   OF    PRIVATE   CAPITAL 

Obviously,  if  business  is  to  augment  vastly 
its  investments  in  the  developing  countries 
the  odds  must  change — there  must  be  less 
risk  of  loss  and  greater  prospect  of  profit. 

To  some  degree,  the  Committee  concluded 
international  agreements  will  help.  It  rec- 
ommends that  the  United  States  ratify  the 
proposed  Convention  for  Settlement  of  In- 
ternational Disputes  and  that  it  support  an 
investment  code  under  international  spon- 
sorship. It  is  also  urged  that  AID  support 
large  scale  feasibility  studies  and  Investment 
promotion  programs  to  interest  more  Ameri- 
can investors  in  developing  country  oppor- 
tunities. 

But,  the  high  risk  and  relatively  low  profit 
in  the  developing  countries  must  also  be 
confronted  directly. 

To  offset  the  risks,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends, among  other  things,  that  tax  law  be 
amended  so  that  losses  suffered  by  American- 
owned  subsidiaries  In  developing  countries 
can  be  offset  against  profits  earned  elsewhere. 
The  Committee,  in  addition,  endorsed  the 
tax  credit  proposal  which  gives  Investors  a 
30-percent  credit,  applied  against  U.S.  tax 
liabilities,  on  investments  made  In  develop- 
ing countries.  This  credit  would  apply  to 
portfolio  as  wsU  as  direct  Investments. 

Of  great  Importance,  tl^  Committee  also 
urged  that  the  cost  of  selected  risk  guar- 
antees be  reduced  and  that  the  extended 
risk  guarantee  program  be  greatly  expanded. 
Both  types  of  insurance  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  portfolio  Investors  as  well  as  direct 
investors. 

Specific  risk  guarantees  insure  American 
owners  against  three  categories  of  risk;  the 
inconvertibility  of  currencies  (though  not 
devaluation),  nationalization  and  confisca- 
tion and  losses  from  war  and  revolution. 
Extended  risk  guarantees  offer  broader  cov- 
erage and  can  be  used,  in  fact,  to  Insure  in- 
vestors against  nearly  aU  risk.  It  has  been 
used  only  cautiously  to  date. 


Guarantees  could  be  a  major  Inducement 
to  business  and  could,  for  the  first  time,  en- 
able American  Institutional  lenders  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  vast  sums  they  manage  in  the' 
developing  economies. 

There  are,  of  course,  ideological  objections 
to  full  guarantees  and  the  very  practical  ob- 
jection that  they  may  one  day  result  in 
large  claims  against  the  Treasury.  Never- 
theless, the  guarantees  properly  administered 
are  likely.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee, to  be  less  costly  than  alternative  means 
of  achieving  economic  progress  and  are  one 
of  the  few  tools  available  thr.t  could  make  a 
major  difference. 

Capital  is  scarce,  and  interest  rates  are 
high  in  developing  countries  and  long-term 
loarus.  at  less  than  the  most  elevated  rates, 
are  virtually  unknown.  This  Impedes  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise,  and  the  Com- 
mittee believes  the  situation  can  be  im- 
proved. 

For  one  thing.  It  urges  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  recommendations  on  foreign 
lending,  designed  to  protect  our  balance-of- 
payments  position,  not  be  allowed  to  penal- 
ize the  less  developed  countries.  Indications 
are  that  U.S.  banks,  in  complying  with  the 
Board's  recommendations,  are  not  lending  as 
freely  as  they  might  In  less  developed  coun- 
tries. The  Committee  believes  that  develop- 
ment must  be  given  priority  over  the  balance- 
of-payment  impact.  It  does  not  think  the 
Impact  from  loans  to  less  developed  nations 
will  be  veryi^reat. 

The  less  developed  countries  need  a  wide 
range  of  modern  credit  institutions,  from 
development  banks  and  credit  unions,  to 
underwriters.  It  Is  recommended  that  an 
international  technical  assistance  program 
be  cre.-ited  to  help  establish  these  institu- 
tions and  train  their  personnel.  American 
expertise  would  be  useful,  but  in  many  in- 
stances the  experience  of  countries  such  as 
Japan  and  Mexico,  which  have  successfully 
established  some  unorthodox  Institutions, 
will  be  more  relevant  to  the  problems  of  the 
less  developed  countries  than  our  own. 

To  get  more  capital  into  private  hands  in 
the  developing  countries,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  also  urged  to  approve  a  proposal 
that  would  permit  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  to  borrow  3400  million  from  the 
World  Bank.  At  the  same  time,  AID  Is  asked 
to  use  more  of  its  surplus  local  currencies 
(money  earned  mostly  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus U.S.  food)  to  broaden  the  capital  bases 
of  financial  Intermediaries  In  the  less-de- 
veloped countries. 

HUMAN  RESOtTECES 

While  capital  is  scarce  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries,  the  more  subtle  and  difficult 
shortcoming  Is  human  and  Institutional. 
The  most  basic  problem  in  the  whole  de- 
velopment effort  Is  that  of  transferring  skills 
and  technology,  and  to  some  degree  attitudes, 
to  individuals  and  institutions  in  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

One  way  to  expedite  this,  the  Committee 
concluded,  is  to  subsidize  the  export  of 
technical  assistance  to  institutions  in  the 
developing  countries.  The  labor  union  or 
business  receiving  the  help  would  pay  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  amount  by  local  stand- 
ards, and  AID,  through  subsidy,  would  make 
up  the  difference. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that 
U.S.  exporters  of  technics'  and  professional 
services  be  made  eligible  for  the  same  financ- 
ing and  guaranteeing  facilities  from  AID 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  exporters 
of  tangible  goods  now  receive. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  role  of 
agriculture  in  less-developed  countries  be- 
cause the  race  between  population  and  food 
supply  must  be  won  before  significant  over- 
aU  development  can  begin.  In  many  less- 
developed  countries,  up  to  80  percent  of  all 
workers  are  in  agriculture.  The  key  to 
progress   in    that  sector   is  not   only   direct 
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transfer  of  new  production  techniques,  but  a 
Judicious  combination  of  new  technology, 
capital  transfer,  accelerated  appropriate 
public  research,  and  technical  assistance  in 
health,  and  cooperative  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing fields. 

While  the  Committee  did  not  attempt  to 
appraise  the  operating  efficiency  of  AID,  it 
made  several  suggestions  to  better  Integrate 
the  public  and  private  sectors  for  more  rapid 
economic  development. 

For  one,  it  recommended  that  AID  ex- 
pand Its  staff  of  private  enterprise  profes- 
sionals In  Washington  and  in  the  field.  It 
pointed  to  the  need  for  a  new  private  sec- 
tor representative  within  AID.  He  would 
be  a  man  of  sufficient  stature  to  command 
the  respectful  attention  of  the  nongovern- 
ment commtinity  and  within  the  AID  orga- 
nization. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that 
proposals  for  one  or  more  quasi-private  or- 
ganizations for  technical  assistance  be 
formulated  for  presentation  to  Congress  next 
year. 

Such  institutions,  the  report  suggested, 
might  receive  funds  from  Congress,  on  con- 
tract from  AID,  from  private  sources  such 
as  foundations,  and  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. They  would  at  the  outset  perform 
three  specific  functions:  (1)  the  adminis- 
tration of  technical  assistance  programs  in 
countries,  such  as  some  of  the  oU-rich  na- 
tions, which  do  not  receive  foreign  aid  in 
the  usual  sense  or  where  AID  programs  are 
being  terminated  but  which  do  need  help  In 
the  upgrading  of  their  human  resources;  (2) 
the  exchange  of  plans  and  Information  among 
U.S.  foundations,  universities,  professional 
societies  and  charitable  and  religious  orga- 
nizations regarding  their  activities  In  the  less 
developed  countries;  and  (3)  the  maintain- 
ing of  contacts  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  these  countries. 

The  Job  of  economic  development  is  vast, 
and  at  times  disheartening.  Nevertheless, 
the  Committee  believes  that  our  Interests  are 
best  served  by  building  up  the  productive 
capabilities  and  democratic  Institutions  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  What  Ameri- 
cans do  demand,  and  what  they  are  entitled 
to  have,  is  the  assurance  that  their  resources 
and  support  are  applied  with  intelligence, 
skill  and  dedication. 


URBAN  RENEWAL— DOWNTOWN 
IS  IMPORTANT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Downtown  Is  Important"  writ- 
ten by  Allan  Gilbert,  Jr.,  £ind  published 
in  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1965,  concerning  the  urban  re- 
newal project  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the   Northwest  Arkansas  Times, 

Aug.  25,  1965] 

Downtown  Is  Important 

(By  Allan  Gilbert,  Jr.) 

Last  week  a  group  of  27  persons  from 
FayettevlUe  traveled  to  Little  Rock  for  the 
express  purpose  of  learning  more  about  urban 
renewal.  Little  Rock  is  a  prime  source  of 
information  in  regard  to  urban  renewal  since 
it  ranks  as  probably  the  No.  1  city  in  America 
in  terms  of  completed  urban  renewal 
projects. 

The  Payettevllle  group  Included  represent- 
atives from  Evelyn  Hills  and  the  Square,  from 
Dickson  Street  and  the  chamber  headquar- 
ters, from  the  city's  utilities  and  lending 
institutions,  and  from  the  university  and  the 
city  administration.    It  was,  as  Wes  Gordon 
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put  It,  "a  pretty  impressive  showcase"  of  the 
town's  leadership. 

A  briefing  on  Little  Rock's  urban  renewal 
activities  was  held  prior  to  a  bus  tour 
through  project  areas.  After  lunch  an  in- 
formal question  and  answer  session  wrapped 
up  the  show. 

It  was  a  very  convincing  show,  particularly 
to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  Little  Rock 
as  it  existed  before  urban  renewal  efforts  were 
begun. 

"Urban  renewal,"  says  Finley  Vinson,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Urban 
Progress  Association  and  chairman  of  the 
Downtown  Rehabilitation  Committee,  "is 
good  for  the  entire  business  and  professional 
community,  as  well  as  the  cultural  elements 
of  the  town."  He  made  the  statement  in  ex- 
plaining that  some  opposition  occasionally 
develops  to  the  idea  of  urban  renewal  on  the 
grounds  that  Government  spending  is  an- 
other way  of  spelling  socialism. 

Vinson  said  that  Little  Rock  has  had  a 
spate  of  opposition  to  the  various  urban  re- 
newal programs,  but  never  anything  of  more 
than  minor  proportions.  "There  are  some 
people,"  he  said,  "who  have  a  mental  block 
about  Government  spending.  There  Just 
isn't  much  you  can  do  about  them,  although 
I  do  object  when  they  t>egin  to  call  me  a 
Conmiunlst  or  worst."  He  added  that  almost 
without  exception  responsible  members  of 
the  community,  when  advised  of  the  facts  of 
each  project,  have  given  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

Vinson  made  a  special  plea  for  preserva- 
tion of  the  downtown  area  of  any  city.  He 
said  that  there  is  no  quarrel  with  shopping 
centers  or  suburban  growth.  But  he  pointed 
out  that  surveys  and  repeated  analyses  show 
the  continuing  and  intrinsic  values  of  a  cen- 
trally located  urban  complex  of  goods  and 
services  as  an  ideal  base  for  orderly,  healthy 
economic  growth. 

A  decaying  urban  ctrea  is  a  prime  liability 
for  any  city,  he  asserted,  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  downtown  area  is  of  major  Im- 
portance to  the  long-range  growth  of  any 
town. 

Little  Rock's  eminence  as  an  urban  re- 
newal showcase  can  be  Illustrated  with  a  few 
statistics:  The  city  is  the  first  to  undertake 
a  downtown  renewal  project  encompassing 
the  entire  urban  business  area;  it  was  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States  to  attempt 
a  neighborhood  rehabilitation  project  and 
first  to  complete  such  a  project;  it  Is  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States  to  have 
embarked  on  every  existing  phase  of  urban 
renewal;  and  It  ranks  first,  or  thereabouts, 
in  total  number  of  completed  projects. 

Becaizse  of  the  latter  statistic.  Little  Rock's 
Housing  Authority  has  been  able  to  compile 
facts  and  figures  on  coets  and  results  in 
various  renewal  endeavors.  These  make  the 
city  a  strategic  one  for  Investigation  by  cities 
like  FayettevlUe  who  are  considering  urban 
renewal  projects  of  their  own.  Delegations 
from  all  over  the  United  States  have  visited 
Little  Rock  to  find  out  what  urban  renewal 
really  is. 

In  the  face  of  these  visits  Little  Rock 
Housing  Authority,  Downtown  Little  Rock 
Unlimited,  and  the  Urban  Progress  Associa- 
tion have  set  up  slide  talks,  brochures, 
pamphlets,  and  bus  tours  that  are  fully  pro- 
fessional in  concept,  design  and  execution. 
They  do  a  real  selling  Job.  In  Payettevllle's 
case,  the  sale  was  relatively  easy,  it  seemed. 
The  benefits  to  FayettevlUe  appear  to  far 
outweigh  costs  of  time,  effort,  and  money. 

One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  in  the 
case  for  \irban  renewal  Is  the  Increase  in  tax 
base  for  affected  areas.  In  Little  Rock  the 
figures  are  most  Impressive.    For  instance: 

The  Dunbar  project  saw  the  annual  tax 
yield  rise  from  (6328  to  (26,318  (281  per- 
cent); the  livestock  show  area  saw  a  tax 
yield  boost  from  (3,161  to  (18,611  (488  per- 
cent);  the  Westrock  area  saw  a  tax  yield 


go  from  (3,165  to  (42398  (1,239  percent); 
the  Granite  Mountain  project  saw  a  boost 
from  (1,615  to  (36,268  (1,464  percent)  with 
other  projects  In  comparable  amounts. 

In  addition,  the  improvements  In  the  var- 
ious neighborhoods  have  reduced  city  police 
and  fire  service  costs  and  have  generated  a 
tremendous  amount  of  private  effort,  initia- 
tive, and  expenditure.  The  experts  estimate 
that  for  every  urba^  renewal  doUar  spent, 
(5  In  private  spending  has  been  generated. 
Also  of  considerable  importance  is  the  inclu- 
sion, through  overall  planning,  of  better 
schools,  improved  transportation  mediums,  ^ 
more  recreational  facilities  and  an  increased 
emphasis  on  landscaping  and  building 
esthetics. 

It  adds  up  to  an  awfully  attractive  pack- 
age. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA  BY 
CANADA.  AUSTRALIA,  ARGENTINA, 
AND  FRANCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
papers  have  carried  several  stories  re- 
cently about  the  saTe^of  wheat  to  Russia 
by  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  and 
France.  The  New  York  Times  on  Au- 
gust 29  published  a  good  summary  of 
these  transactions. 

It  is  still  incredible  to  me  that  our 
country,  in  view  of  our  enormous  supply 
of  wheat,  our  balance-of -payments  diffi- 
culties, and  our  long-term  political  objec- 
tives, should  continue  to  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  sales. 

I  regret  profoundly  that  we  are  follow- 
ing such  a  shortsighted  and  negative 
policy. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  can 
persuade  unions,  as  well  as  any  other 
persons  who  have  been  obstructing  these 
sales,  to  relinquish  their  opposition  and 
that  we  may  participate  In  large  sales  of 
wheat  to  Russia. 

Mr.  t»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Most  Ca- 
nadians Backing  Sales  of  Wheat  to 
Communist  Lands,"  written  by  John  M. 
Lee  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  29,  1965.  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Most  Canadians  Backing  Sai.es  or  Wheat 

TO   COMMTTNIST  LaNOS 

(By  John  M.Lee) 

WiNNiPEc,  Manitoba. — When  the  Russians 
first  came  to  Winnipeg  10  years  ago  to  talk 
of  Canadian  wheat,  there  was  fear  of  a  hos- 
tUe  reception  from  the  large  eastern  Euro- 
pean population  here.  A  smaU  demonstra- 
tion was  held. 

This  month,  the  Russians  showed  up  for 
the  second  time  in  3  years  to  make  a  giant 
purchase.  After  the  dear  had  been  an- 
noimced,  the  Russian  traders  were  taken  to 
a  Wlnnliieg-Calgary  football  game.  The 
crowd  cheered  the  loudspeaker  announce- 
ment of  their  arrival. 

Echoes  of  that  cheer  can  still  be  heard 
across  the  Canadian  west.  Hardly  anyone 
appears  to  have  any  misgivings  about  the  in- 
creasing sales  to  Communist  countries. 

Indeed,  such  sales  are  so  brisk  that  Can- 
ada, once  granary  for  the  Elmpire,  is  bec<Hn- 
Ing  granary  for  the  Communist  world  as 
well. 

Since  1960.  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  the  sateUltes  have  bought  almost 
(1.8  billion  of  Canadian  wheat,  almost  2Vi 
times  as  much  as  Britain. 
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"Politics  doesn't  even  oome  up,' 
McNamara,  Chief  Commissioner 
dlan  Wheat  Board  here.     The 
Government  agency  for  all  wheat 

•We  sell   to  the  best  advantage 
strings."  he  continued.     A 
ion  Indicated  his  views  were  w 

In  Port  William,  Ontario,  a 
port.   Bruce  Hole,   a  24-year-old 
major  at  Lakehead  University, 
came  annoyed  when  the  United 
doubts  over  Canada's  Communis 

"It's  an  unrealistic  attitude,"  ie 

In  Winnipeg.  J.  E.  Galansky.  g+ieral 
ager  of  the  20,000-member  Mani 
ers  Union,  said,  "We  couldn't  ca* 
color  stripe  a  mafa's  government 
raising  pur  grain  to  sell  to  hunf  ry 

It  was  in  1960  that  Canada  ma  le 
3-year  agreement  to  sell  wheat  lo 
nist  China.     The  deal  was  called 
It    was    in    1963    that    Canada 
Soviet  Union  239  million  bushels 
was  called  "one  in  a  lifetime." 
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But   the  Chinese  have  been 
second    3-year    agreement    for 
bushels,  and  there  are  rumors  of 
negotiations  for  a  third  agreemer  t 
gust  11,  the  Soviet  ''nlon  came  ' 
million   bushels   in    1   year,  and 
smaller  purchases  between  the 

All  the  satellites,  except  ^ 
exporter,  have  become  regular 

In   the   1964-65  crop  year 
Canada  'exported  about  395 
of   wheat   and    flour.     Of   this, 
bushels  went  to  Communist 
245  million   t<j  so-called  regular 
Britain  took  80  million  bushels 

For  the  1965-66  crop  year  that 
p\;st  1,  exports  are  estimated  at, 
bushels,  with  250  million  to  regu 
ers  and  350  million  to  Communisi 
Record  exports  were  achieved  in  1 
594  million  bushels. 

A  U.S.  Agriculture  Department 
sales    to    Communist    countries 
crop  years  ended  July  31,  1964 
with  39  percent  of  the  businesi 
with  24  percent,  the  United 
percent,  and  Argentina  with  4 

Canada  traditionally  holds  35 
of  the  commercial  export  marke; 
Although  U.S.  wheat  exports 
of  Canada  ( 860  million  bushels  to 
In  the  year  ended  June  30.  1964) 
of  U.S.  exports  comprise  sales 
::>■••.-%■.  barter,  or  gifts. 

SHIP  REQT7IRCMENT  CIT^ 

Tne  grain  trade  here  believes 
States  has  fared  poorly  In  commercial 
markets  because  of  the  requiremen 
percent  of  the  sale  must  move  ir 

However,  there  was  news  from 
on  'Thursday  indicating  that  the 
may  soon  be  dropped  on  Americin 
cial    wheat    sales    to    Soviet    bU>< 
President   Johnson   was   reporte< 
a  reversal  of  a  policy  adopted  1 
ha:f  of  such  wheat  had  to  be 
U.S.  vessels. 

But  there  are  still  other 
said  to  hamper  U.S.  sales  In  wheat 
m::rketa  such  as  the  bureaucratti 
prospective  buyers  must  thread 
lessress  In  maintaining  standarifs 

Then  there  are  the  political 
Trade  with  Communist  China 
prohibited  by  U.S.  law. 
of  the  Soviet  purchase  of  Canacjlan 
for  delivery  to  Cuba.  Canadian 
of  U.S.  milling  companies  are 
share  in  the  extra  business. 

However,    grain    dealers    readlfc 
edge  the  superiority  of  the  Unlt<  d 
the  faster  growing  feed-grain  majket 
The  consumption  of  grain-fed 
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creases as  Income  rises,  while  wheat  con- 
sumption declines. 

Wheat  Board  officials  believe  Canada's  ex- 
port success  with  wheat  has  refuted  the 
arguments  of  some  groups,  including  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department,  that  Canada 
should  reduce  wheat  acreage  to  hold  down 
world  surpluses. 

"If  we  had  cut  back,  as  urged,  after  the 
first  big  Chinese  agreement,  we  would  have 
stood  to  lose  a  lot  of  money,"  a  Wheat  Board 
commissioner  said. 

Fortunately,  bumper  crops  have  been  met 
by  bumper  sales.  The  record  Canadian 
wheat  crop  was  723  million  bushels  in  1963- 
64,  the  year  of  the  first  big  Russian  order. 
The  prospect  this  year  Is  for  700  million  or 
better,  and  again  the  Russians  are  on  hand. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  they  are.  Canada's 
total  grain  supply  this  year  could  be  a  record 
of  1.215  million  bushels.  Including  a  515  mil- 
lion bushel  carryover.  However,  expected 
record  sales  should  reduce  the  July  31,  1966, 
carryover  to  a  manageable  465  million 
bushels. 

How  long  can  heavy  Communist  sales  con- 
tinue? The  answer  depends  on  the  needs  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  and  the  supplies 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  McNamara  of  the  Wheat  Board  believes 
China  win  continue  to  be  a  major  Importer 
for  years.  But  he  noted  that  Canadian  wheat 
might  be  too  high  In  quality  for  Chinese 
preferences.  Chinese  wheat  goes  more  for 
dumplings  and  noodles  than  for  bread. 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  McNamara  said, 
that  country  might  not  necessarily  be  a  big 
Importer,  but  It  probably  will  not  be  a  big 
exporter  either.  Such  a  situation  opens  a 
market  for  the  150  to  180  million  bushels  the 
Soviet  Union  had  traditionally  exported  to 
the  satellites  of  West  Europe. 

"I  think  we  can  export  400  million  bushels 
of  grain  annually  without  Russia,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara said.  "That,  plus  our  155  million  of 
domestic  consumption  should  take  care  of 
our  average  crop." 

He  agreed,  however,  that  4  out  of  the  last 
5  years  had  produced  bumper  crops  for 
Canada. 


NEGOTIATIONS  IN  PENDING  STEEL 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  White 
House  statement  issued  this  morning 
with  regard  to  the  pending  steel  dispute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  White  House, 

August  30,  1965. 

The  President  this  morning  received  a  very 
thorough  and  comprehensive  report  from 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  and  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Collins  on  the  fact-finding 
mission  undertaken — at  the  President's  re- 
quest on  Saturday — to  the  steel  negotiations 
in  Pittsburgh.  Also  present  were  Secretary 
of  Labor  WlUard  Wlrtz,  Commerce  Secretary 
John  Conner,  and  Mr.  William  Slmkln,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service. 

Senator  Morse  and  Secretary  Collins  gave 
the  President,  as  he  had  requested,  a  detailed 
analysis  on  the  facts  of  the  existing  situation 
and  the  Issues  between  the  parties.  They 
agree  completely  that  the  negotiations  con- 
tinue to  be  stalemated  and  the  parties  alone 
are  unable  to  reach  a  settlement.  The  Pres- 
ident therefore  promptly  decided  to  request 
the  10  principal  negotiators  of  both  parties 
to  come  to  the  White  House  Immediately  to 
meet  with  him  and  Secretary  Wlrtz  and  Sec- 
retary Connor.  The  President  Is  sending  his 
personal  plane  to  bring  the  negotiators  to 


Washington     Immediately.     The     President 
will  meet  with  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  speaks  for  itself.  However,  I 
shall  make  a  very  brief  statement  in  be- 
half of  those  who  cooperated  with  Gov- 
ernor Collins,  the  Under  Secretaiy  of 
Commerce,  and  me  over  the  weekend  in 
our  fact-finding  assignment  by  the  Pres- 
ident, in  Pittsburgh. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  for  the 
record  that  Governor  Collins  and  I  were 
under  specific  instructions  from  the 
President  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  find  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  and  report 
them  to  the  Piesident  this  morning  at  a 
breakfast  meeting. 

We  were  under  specific  instinictions 
not  to  take  proposals  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  They  were  to  come  later  if  at 
all.  Of  course,  I  completely  agreed  with 
the  instructions,  as  did  Governor  Collins. 
Governor  Collins  and  I  were  in  complete 
agreement  on  even  every  minutia  con- 
nected with  our  fact-finding  mission  in 
Pittsburgh. 

We  sought  the  facts  as  a  result  of  our 
instmctions  in  consultation  with  the 
parties.  The  parties  knew  that  we  were 
not  going  to  be  interested  in  seeking  to 
impose  upon  them,  or  persuade  them  to 
accept,  a  Government  offer  of  terms  and 
conditions  for  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

I  am  sure  the  information  about  the 
dispute  would  probably  have  been  more 
difficult  to  get  if  our  instructions  had 
been  different.  However,  I  want  to  ex- 
press, as  I  did  in  Pittsburgh,  to  the  par- 
ties on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  the 
very  deep  appreciation  of  Governor  Col- 
lins and  myself  for  the  complete  cooper- 
ation that  was  extended  to  us  in  our  fact- 
finding sessions  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  conference  and  we  found  at 
the  end  of  our  conferences  that  the  case 
had  reached  an  irreconcilable  deadlock. 
Each  side  has  in  effect  frozen  Its  posi- 
tion. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  the  position 
of  each  side  will  be  melted  in  the  next 
48  hours.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  gave 
us  the  facts. 

Governor  Collins  and  I  made  it  clear 
that  a  shutdown  of  this  industry  would 
be  inexcusable  in  this  hour  of  great  crisis 
in  the  histor;'  of  our  Republic. 

We  made  very  clear  to  the  parties  that 
they  should  come  to  a  conscionable  com- 
promise of  their  differences.  I  have 
great  hopes  they  will. 

In  accordance  with  our  instructions. 
Governor  Collins  and  I  accompanied  by 
William  Simkin,  Director  of  the  Media- 
tion Service  met  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Ln- 
bor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  this 
morning  and  reported  to  them  the  facts 
as  we  had  found  them.  We  carried  out 
another  instruction,  which  was  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  to  the  procedure  which 
we  think  should  be  followed  by  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  from  now  until  the  end 
of  this  dispute. 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  President  accepted  completely  the 
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recommendations  that  Governor  Collins 
and  I  made,  as  did  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  press  release  issued  by  the  White 
House  shows,  in  broad  outlines,  what 
the  procedure  suggested  was.  The  Presi- 
dent is  to  meet  with  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee of  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lat>or.  Governor  Collins  and  I 
recommended  that 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  our  recommen- 
dation that  during  a  meeting  of  the 
parties  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  there  be  an 
attempt  to  work  out  a  compromise  solu- 
tion of  their  differences.  I  am  hopeful 
that  will  be  done.  If  it  is  not,  I  want  to 
stress  that  this  matter  is  so  important 
to  the  public  interest  that  it  should  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  advise  the  parties  as  to  what  a  fair 
settlement  will  be. 

Governor  Collins  and  I  have  made  our 
suggestions  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  to  what  we  think  a  fair  settle- 
ment should  be,  in  broad  outline.  Such 
suggestions  were  not  made  by  us  at  the 
Pittsburgh  meetings,  because  our  in- 
structions did  not  give  us  authority  to 
do  so  within  the  frame  of  reference  of 
our  assignment. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  preferably,  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  between  the 
parties,  but  in  event  they  do  not  do  so, 
that  both  sides  will  accept  a  reasonable, 
equitable  recommendation  by  way  of  a 
conscionable  compromise  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment representatives  before  the  close  of 
the  negotiations.  Both  sides  will  be 
equally  responsible  for  a  shutdown  of 
this  vital  industry  if  both  sides  refuse 
to  accept  a  compromise.  If  only  one 
side  refuses  to  accept  a  fair  compromise, 
it  cannot  escape  being  held  responsible 
for  the  shutdown. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  complex 
problems  involved  in  the  dispute,  with  a 
great  deal  of  reasonableness  expressed 
on  the  part  of  each  side  &s  to  their 
respective  positions.  But  there  is  a 
third  party  involved  In  the  dispute.  The 
third  party  happens  to  be  the  American 
people.  The  third  party  happens  to  be 
the  country.  In  this  instance  represented 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  Pittsburgh  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  to  both  parties  to  the 
dispute,  they  have  a  high  public  duty 
and  patriotic  obligation  to  work  out  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  them- 
selves or  accept  a  conscionable  compro- 
mise recommened  by  the  Government 
mediators. 

I  have  enough  confidence  in  the  lead- 
ership of  both  parties  to  believe  that  a 
final  agreement  will  be  reached. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  heard  that  the  U.S.  President  had 
designated  our  colleague  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  with  Under 
Secretary  Leroy  Collins  I  felt  very  much 
heartened  by  what  had  been  done. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  country  who  has 
participated  in  more  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  negotiations  of  labor  disputes 
of  a  difficult  nature  than  has  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  know  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  has  always  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  I  hope  both  sides  in  this  dispute 
will  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


AMERICA— A  NATION  OP 
IMMIGRANTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presid-jnt,  no  na- 
tion exists  without  blemish  or  failures. 
What  is  important,  however,  is  what  a 
country  will  do  when  its  error  is  rec- 
ognized and  how  it  sets  about  to  rectify 
its  mistakes.  Perhaps  the  most  vivid 
example  of  such  a  refonn  is  our  deter- 
mination to  guarantee  the  civil  rights  of 
all  our  citizens.  Another  is  immigra- 
tion refonn. 

Men  of  great  influence  and  eloquence 
have  discussed  the  bill  and  pointed  out 
the  iniquities  of  the  national  quotas  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  superfluous  to  note  In 
detail  the  unenviable  record  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  immigration 
practices  in  recent  years,  but  sadly  I 
believe  we  must  still  be  reminded  of  our 
failures. 

The  quota  system  originated  in  fear, 
mistrust,  and  bias.  It  passed  in  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924  as  an  after- 
thought and  was  unfortunately  agreed  to 
In  conference.  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  re- 
call, too,  that  it  was  the  Senate  that  in- 
sisted on  the  restriction.  Nor  can  we 
claim  that  we  have  cast  off  the  chains  of 
prejudice  which  first  fostered  this  aber- 
ratioa  of  traditional  American  justice. 
Both  in  and  out  of  the  Senate  we  have 
heard  muttered,  whispered,  and  shouted 
the  claims  of  racial  supremacy  and  satis- 
faction with  our  discriminatory  legisla- 
tive policies. 

My  intent  is  "not  to  belabor  the  point 
that  we  have  failed  in  many  areas. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  this  Nation  has  made 
substantial  gains  in  securing  economic 
and  social  justice  for  all  our  peoples. 
True,  parts  of  the  country  have  had  to 
be  pulled  and  pushed  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury but  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  it 
in  an  orderly  fashion  with  a  minimum  of 
bloodshed  is  a  tribute  to  our  Nation. 

Today  I  wish  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  immigration  reform.  It  has  been 
called  must  legislation,  but  it  is  must  only 
in  the  sense  that  reform  will  end  the 
false  image  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  dedicated  to  policies  which  work 
against  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  its 
Inhabitants  not  of  a  certaiin  nationality, 
race,  or  creed.  It  will  be  further  evidence 
of  our  determination  to  implement  fully 
the  ideals  of  equality  and  justice  on 
which  this  democracy  was  foxmded.  It 
will  be  a  memorial  to  the  millicMis  who 
have  given  their  lives  so  that  we  may  be 
free. 


Last  week  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  ordered 
reported  out  a  bill  which  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate the  inequitable  features  of  our  old 
immigration  restrictions.  Although  it  is 
not  clear  what  the  final  form  of  the  bill 
will  be,  it  is  nonetheless  heartening  that 
so  many  Senators  have  finally  agreed 
that  we  ought  to  move  ahead  towards 
reform.  I  am  confident  that  the  full 
committee  will  give  fair  consideration  to 
the  reasons  which  call  for  change.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  our  eminent  colleagues  in 
the  House  gave  their  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  a  bill  which  would  eliminate 
the  national  origins  quota.  Surely  we 
cannot  do  less  in  repudiating  those  ideas 
which,  although  current  only  a  few  years 
ago.  have  shown  ^lemselves  unfit  for  the 
modern  world.  In  praising  the  House,  I 
look  forward  to  those  anxious  days  ahead 
when  we,  and  especially  my  friends  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  heal  the  sores  which  have 
festered  so  long.  It  is  time  to  recognize 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  we  are 
indeed  a  nation  of  immigrants. 


FARMERS  UNION  PRESIDENT  CALLS 
FOR  RESPONSIBLE  RURAL  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  that  was 
printed  in  the  Friday,  August  27,  1965, 
New  York  Times,  James  G.  Patton.  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
called  for  sound  farm  bills  and  rural  pro- 
grams to  stabilize  our  rural  areas  instead 
of  forcing  migration  from  tiie  farms. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  the  re- 
sponsible letter  of  Mr.  Patton.  It  is  far 
better  to  prevent  our  rural  economies 
from  dying,  to  encourage  better  rural 
communities,  than  it  is  to  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  trying  to  offset  the  prob- 
lems people  face  after  they  migrate  to  the 
cities. 

Such  programs  as  the  Public  Works* 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  which 
incorporates  the  old  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  programs,  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction  to  insure  the  healthy  sur- 
vival of  our  smaller  towns  and  cities.  Of 
most  importance  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  the  passage  of  contructive  farm 
legislation  before  adjournment. 

To  illustrate  the  well-reasoned  argu- 
ments used  by  Mr.  Patton,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  knowledgeable  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27,  1965] 
Am  TO  Rural  Areas 

To  the  Editor  : 

The  Loe  Angeles  riots,  costing  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  and  31  dead,  are  a  direct  result 
of  a  tragic  migration  of  13  mlUion  people  oS 
the  farms  and  into  overcrowded  cities.       f 

And  migration  is  continuing.  It  Is  sclked- 
tUed  to  crowd  10  million  more  tmtralned,'  Ill- 
prepared  rural  people — one-flfth  erf  them 
N^ro — Into  the  Nation's  citle«,  to  breed  un- 
employment, slum  poverty,  and  the  aggrava- 
tion of  an  already  critical  civil  rights  prob- 
lem. 

We  can  expect  riots  in  other  cities — many 
serious  liots  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
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dollars  and  untold  social  loss— 
tinue  to  allow  surplus  human 
up  In  the  cities'  dead  ends. 

While  the  antipoverty  progra^ 
perse  people  by  getting  young 
streets  and  out  into  the  coun^yslde 
lieve  the  social   pressure, 
visers  urge  the  Department  of 
hasten  the  elimination  of  smal 
herd  them  into  the  cities.    Thi  i 
responsible  nonsense. 
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I  am  calling  on  the  leaders 
ture  Committees  of  the  Senate 
Representatives   to  support 
necessary   appropriations    to 
people  in  rural  areas,  Instead 
antisocial  migration  continue. 

The  cheapest  place  to  solve  problems  of 
surplus  rural  people  is  in  the  ;  ural  comnu- 
nities,  where  farms  can  be  pro\  Ided  for  sc'me 
people,  training  and  Jobs  for  oi  hers,  housing 
and  home  food  production  for  (  veryone,  sub- 
sidies as  needed,  and  a  secure  1  ome  environ- 
ment— off  the  city  streets — foij  the  children 
and  young  people. 

A  part  of  the  huge  public 
renewal  and  for  salvage  of 
the  cities  may   be  better  inv 
areas,   rebuilding  rirt-al  America 
ping  this  costly  migration  of 
James  G. 
President.  National  Far 

Washington,  August  23,  196i 
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ACTION  BY  THE  FEDERA^ 
MENT     IN     THE 
ALASKA  FOLLOWING 
QUAKE  OP  1964 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Mr.  Pr 
suant  to  f^blic  Law  88^-451, 
of  the  United  States  has 
Congress  a  report  covering 
by  the  Federal  Govemmem 
the  recoveiT  of  Alaska 
rible  earthquake  on  Good 

The  law  requires  an 
semiannually  to  the 
the  actions  taken  by  all  of 
agencies  involved  in  the 
gram. 

I  ask  unauiimous  consent 
to  the  President  of  the 
report  by  President  Johnso^ 
in  full  at  thi£.  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
report  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  WHrrd  House. 
Washington,  August  20,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsn>ENT:  I  have 
transmit  herewith  a  report  of 
authority  of  Public  Law  88-451 
actions  taken  by  five  Federal 
and   agencies   to  assist   in 
Alaska  following  the  earthqual^ 
1964. 

The  act.   entitled,   "1964 
the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act,"  w 
speed  additional  aid  to  Alaska 
earthquake. 

This  report  covers  the  period 
1.  1965,  through  June  30,  1965 
period  covered  in  the  report 
million  in  grants  and  loans 
Alaska   under   Public   Law 
the  12-montb  period  since  th« 
have  been  in  force,  952  million 
Alaska.     This  assistance  is  on 
the  total  recovery  programs 
Government    has    provided, 
this  report  to  the  Congress, 
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Public  Law  88-451.  also  affords  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  briefly  the  total  assistance  to 
Alaska  and  its  meaning  to  the  State. 

As  of  this  date,  more  than  $336  million  In 
grants  and  ibans  have  been  made  to  the 
State,  its  communities  and  its  people.  Of 
this  amount,  nearly  $163  million  has  been 
in  the  form  of  direct  grants  and  still  another 
$91  million  in  loans  to  individuals,  business 
concerns,  and  other  organizations.  The  re- 
mainder is  for  the  repair  of  damaged  Fed- 
eral facilities  in  Alaska. 

This  means  that  $1,360  per  citizen  has 
gone  to  Alaska  since  the  earthquake. 

Today,  Alaska  has  substantially  recovered 
from  the  earthquake.  Scars  remain,  but  the 
worst  effects  have  been  overcome  by  the 
stamina,  courage  and  resources  of  Alaska's 
people  aided  by  speedy  and  significant  Fed- 
eral assistance  of  many  kinds. 

Repairs  to  Alaska's  highways  are  virtually 
complete.  Damage  to  airports  has  been  re- 
p.^lred.  The  Alaska  railroad  is  running  again 
on  a  full  schedule  and  with  new  equipment. 
Most  schools  :iave  been  repaired  or  rebuilt. 
Docks  and  harbors  are  being  repaired  and 
expanded  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
populace.  Llfeblood  industries  have  fully 
recovered  from  the  devastating  blow.  The 
fishing  Industry  was  put  back  on  its  feet  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  that  it  was  able  to  increase 
its  catch  by  100  million  pounds  during  1964, 
for  an  increased  value  of  $11,600,000. 

The  per  capita  income  of  the  Alaskan  citi- 
zen has  increased  from  $2,850  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake  to  $3,154  today,  an  increase 
of  11  percent. 

At  no  time  in  recent  years  has  an  indi- 
vidual State  suffered  such  a  catastrophe  and 
at  no  time  was  such  a  massive  and  effective 
program  of  Federal  assistance  carrlfed  out. 
It  is  a  tribut-^  to  the  individual  citizens  of 
Alaska,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  thousands 
of  State  and  Federal  personnel  who  worked 
tirelessly  in  the  hours  and  months  that  fol- 
lowed this  tragedy. 

The  future  of  Alaska  is  one  of  great  po- 
tential and  Immediate  fulfillment.  The 
damage  and  dislocation  left  by  the  earth- 
quake are  gone  and  the  destiny  of  our  49th 
State  is  one  again  bright  with  promise. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Enclosure.  

Second    Semiannual   Report   to    the    Con- 
gress— Public  Law  88-451:   "1964  Amend- 
ments TO  THE  Alaska  Omnibus  Acr" 
This  report,  required  by  section  7  of  Public 
Law  88-451,  covers  actions  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  authority  of  the  act  dur- 
ing the  period  from  January  1,  1965,  through 
June  30.  1965. 

Section  21  of  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act,  73 
Stat.  145  (1959).  48  U.S.C.  prec.  21  nt.,  was 
amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  emergency  fund  expenditures 
which  would  provide  more  liberal  Federal 
assistance  to  Alaska  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  earthquake-damaged  highways 
in  the  Federal-aid  highway  system.  An  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  contribution  was  au- 
thorized. This  Increase  In  Federal  cost  was 
limited  to  $15  million. 
Action  taken : 

No  additional  funds  made  available  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  under  section  21  of 
the  act  were  allotted  to  Alaska  during  the 
reporting  period. 

In  February  1965,  the  BPR  approved  one 
additional  emergency  project.  No  additional 
funds  were  allotted  for  this  project  because 
savings  from  the  21  previously  approved 
projects  are  expected  to  more  than  fund  the 
Federal  share  for  this  project. 

Section  51  was  added  to  the  Alaska  Omni- 
bus Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to : 

(a)  Compromise  or  release  part  or  all  of 
a  borrower's  indebtedness  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 


tration In  Alaska  and  refinance  outstanding 
indebtedness  of  applicants  In  Alaska  who 
suffered  earthquake  damage  or  loss  and  wish 
to  repair  or  rebuild  dwellings  or  farmbuild- 
Ings  or,  when  necessary,  to  purchase  new 
building  sites. 

Action  taken : 

During  the  reporting  period  and  under 
the  authority  of  this  section,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  made  three  rural  hous- 
ing loans  which  Included  funds  for  refinanc- 
ing debts  owed  to  creditors  other  than  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  FHA  debts  of  three  borrowers  were 
reduced. 

There  have  been  no  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  building  sites  as  authorized  In  the  last 
part  of  this  section. 

(b)    Compromise    or    release    indebtedness 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Rural 
Electrification     Administration     in     Alaska 
where  borrowers  suffered  damage  or  loss  as  ' 
a  result  of  the  earthquake. 

Action  taken : 

Under  the  authority  of  this  section,  two 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  bor- 
rowers have  applied  for  relief  and  two  more 
applications  are  expected.  No  final  action 
has  been  taken  on  the  two  applications 
received. 

Section  52,  added  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act,  provided  authority  for  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  compromise 
or  release  a  part  or  all  of  any  obligation 
under  the  public  facility  loan  program  where 
the  facility  securing  the  obligation  had  been 
damaged. 

Action  taken  : 

All  actions  taken  under  this  section  oc- 
curred prior  to  January  1,  1965. 

Section  53  authorizes  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  grants  not  exceeding  $25  mil- 
lion for  disaster-related  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects In  Alaska.  Including  open  land  projects. 
This  authority  is  in  addition  to4ind  sepa- 
rate from  grant  authorization  contained  in 
other  acts,  and  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  Increase  the  capital  grants  under 
this  authority  up  to  90  percent  of  the  net 
project  costs. 

Action  taken : 

The  following  urban  renewal  projects  have 
received  capital  grant  reservations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1964  Amendments  to  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act:  Anchorage.  R-20(c); 
Kodiak,  R-19(c);  Seldovla,  R-26(c);  Seward. 
R-21(c);  Valdez.  R-22(c);  R-25. 

The  foregoing  account  for  the  $25  million 
Federal  share  authorized  under  section  53. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  feasibility  sur- 
vey funds  have  been  allotted  by  URA  to  test 
and  evaluate  techniques  for  stabilizing  the 
soil  below  the  Tumagaln  Bluff  In  order,  to 
determine  whether  such  a  stabilization  ef- 
fort could  be  incorporated  as  part  of  future 
urban  renewal  efforts. 

Section  54  allows  a  30-year  maturity  pe- 
riod for  Small  Business  Administration  loans 
made  to  repair  or  replace  earthquake-dam- 
aged dwellings  In  Alaska. 

Action  taken : 

During  the  reporting  period,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  approved  103  loans 
to  homeowners  In  Alaska  In  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  $1,658,159. 

Section  55  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  make  such  modifications  to 
previously  authorized  civil  works  projects 
In  Alaska  adversely  affected  by  the  1964 
earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic  waves 
as  he  finds  necessary  to  meet  changed  con- 
ditions and  to  provide  for  current  and  rea- 
sonably prospective  requirements  of  the 
communities  they  serve. 

Action  taken : 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  act, 
modifications  were  made  to  the  authorized 
small-booat  harbors  at  Homer,  Seward, 
Valdez,  and  Cordova.  The  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  of  1965  provided  $2  million 
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for  this  purpose.  Actions  taken  at  these  har- 
bors are  as  follows: 

Homer  amall-boat  harbor.  The  modifica- 
tion provides  for  onlaxging  the  harbor  area 
by  6.2  acres,  a  change  in  the  existing  break- 
water and  exteivsion  of  the  north  breakwater. 
Construction  funds  in  the  amount  of  $640,- 
000  were  allotted  In  October  1964.  The  work 
was  placed  tmder  contract  on  November  5, 
1964,  and.  as  of  June  30,  1965.  was  98  per- 
cent completed. 

Seward  small-boat  harbor:  The  modifica- 
tion provides  for  enlarging  the  anchorage 
by  12.45  acres.  Construction  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $400,000  were  allotted  in  Octo- 
ber 1964.  The  enlargement  is  part  of  a 
dredging  contract.  Under  the  contract,  the 
small-boat  basin,  the  city  dock,  and  the 
Alaska  Railroad  areas  wUl  be  dredged.  The 
enlargement  was  approximately  35  percent 
completed  as  of  June  30,  1965.  Completion 
of  this  work  has  been  deferred  until  late 
summer  since  It  is  necessary  to  continue 
dredging  in  the  railroad  dock  area  to  pro- 
vide fill  for  the  marshalling  yard. 

Valdez  small-boat  harbor:  The  modifica- 
tion provides  for  enlarging  the  anchorage 
area  by  7  acres.  Construction  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $420,000  were  allotted  In  October 
1964.  The  work  was  placed  under  contract 
on  October  28.  1964.  Final  Inspection  of  the 
completed  basin  was  held  on  June  9,  1965, 
and  the  facilities  turned  over  to  the  city. 

Cordova  sm.  U-bo:  '  harbor:  The  modifica- 
tion provides  for  enlarging  the  mooring  area 
by  about  10  acres.  Construction  funds  In 
the  amount  of  $540,000  were  allotted  in  Oc- 
tober 1964.  Enlargement  of  the  small-boat 
harbor  was  completed  In  May  1965. 

Section  56  authorizes  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  purchase  the 
securities  of,  or  make  loans  to.  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  finance  earthquake  reconstruction 
projects.  A  $25  million  limitation  is  Im- 
posed on  this  authorization. 

Section  57  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  grants  to  the  State  not  to  exceed 
$5,500,000  to  match  50-50  similar  funds 
provided  by  the  State  to  retire  or  adjust 
mortgage  obligations  secured  by  one  to  four 
family  residential  properties  severely 
dnmaged  or  destroyed  by  the  earthquake. 

Action  taken  under  sections  56  and  57: 

On  January  7,  1965,  the  State  of  Alaska 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  U.S.  Government 
of  the  following  loan  agreement: 

A  loan  of  $25  million  at  3%  percent  In- 
terest for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Not  to  exceed  $19.5  million  of  the 
proceeds  of  series  B  bonds,  mattiring  In  the 
years  1970-1994  Inclusive,  for  the  following 
purposes  within  the  maximum  amount  for 
each  purpose: 

(a)  Not  to  exceed  $3.8  million  to  provide 
State  funds  to  match  Federal  funds  and  to 
pay  for  the  State's  share  of  engineering  and 
construction  expenses  for  Federal-aid  high- 
way construction,  reconstruction,  and  repair 
made  necessary  by  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  March  27,  1964.    ' 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2  million  to  provide 
funds  to  pay  the  cost  of  replacement,  recon- 
struction, and  repair  of  State  buildings 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  earthquake 
of  March  27,  1964. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $6.5  million  to  provide 
municipalities  with  grants  of  funds  In 
amounts  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  cost  to  match  Federal 
funds  under  Federal  urban  renewal  programs 
made  necessary  by  the  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  March  27,  1964. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $7.2  million  to  provide 
funds  to  complete  certain  capital  Improve- 
ments begun  prior  to  the  earthquake  of 
March  27.  1064. 

2.  Not  to  exceed  $5.5  milUcHi  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  series  C  bonds,  maturing  In  the 
years  1965-3004  inclusive,  to  provide  funds 
to  match  such  funds  as  are  appropu'iated  by 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 


section  57  of  the  1964  amendments  to  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act. 

The  loan  agreement  In  relation  to  purpose 
No.  2  above  contained  the  following  special 
condition: 

"(d)  (6)  (d)  Prior  to  the  Government  dis- 
bursing any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  $5.6  million  for  series  C  bonds  or  ap- 
proving any  Interim  financing  plan  therefor, 
the  borrower  shall  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  it  has  complied  with  section  57 
of  the  1964  amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omni- 
bus Act  except  for  section  57(6)  relative  to 
reports,  and  that  the  validity  of  the  sale  of' 
series  C  bonds  has  been  judicially  affirmed 
by  a  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Alaska." 

On  January  20.  1965,  the  firm  of  Hawkins, 
Delafield  &  Wood,  New  York  City ,  bond 
counsel,  Issued  a  preliminary  opinion  that 
the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  secure  the  Gov- 
ernment's loan  would  be  valid  obligations  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  In  respect  to  the  $19.5 
million  to  be  issued  for  purpose  No.  1  above 
and  that  the  remaining  $5.5  million  for  pur- 
pose No.  2  above  would  be  valid  upon  receipt 
of  satisfactory  proof  of  certain  prerequisite 
actions  including  the  judicial  affirmation  re- 
quired by  the  special  condition  above. 

On  January  25,  1965,  the  State  called  fw 
bids  on  an  Issue  of  $19,104,100  bond  antici- 
pation notes  to  provide  Interim  funds  for  the 
purposes  covered  under  No.  1  above,  pending 
sale  of  the  total  of  $19.5  million  bonds  au- 
thorized for  such  purposes. 

On  February  3,  1965,  the  $19,104,000  Issue 
of  notes  was  sold  at  an  Interest  rate  of  2.29 
percent  and  the  sale  was  approved  by  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration.  The 
supporting  $19.5  million  bond  issue  must  be 
delivered  to  the  ultimate  purchasers  thereof 
no  later  than  October  1.  1968,  under  the 
terms  of  the  loan  agreement. 

Notes. — No  action  can  be  taken  regarding 
the  remaining  $5.5  million  covered  by  the 
loan  agreement  for  purpose  No.  2  pending 
proof  to  bond  counsel  that  all  prerequisites 
for  its  approving  3plnlon  have  been  satisfied. 
A  suit  has  been  filed  to  obtain  the.  Judicial 
affirmation  required  by  the  above-quoted 
special  condition  and  the  case  is  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alaska  for 
September  1965. 

Section  57   (additional) : 

On  February  18.  1965.  the  formal  Alaska 
mortgage  adjustment  plan  was  approved  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator as  delegate  of  the  President  (Execu- 
tive Order  11184).  On  March  4,  1965.  the 
Alaska  Commissioner  of  Commerce  estab- 
lished within  the  department  of  commerce 
of  the  rtate  of  Alaska  an  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  program.  This  agency  is  designated 
as  the  Alaska  Mortgage  Adjustment  Agency. 
Regulations  are  In  the  drafting  stage,  but  a 
form  of  application  has  been  completed. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  connection  with 
its  consideration  of  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  did  not  aUow  any  part  of 
the  requested  $5.5  million  which  is  needed  as 
the  Federal  Government's  share  of  the  50-50 
matching  Federal-State  undertaking.  (Sec. 
57  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $5.5 
millloQ.)  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee postponed  action.  As  noted  In  the 
foregoing,  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  Is  participating  in  litigation  which 
is  designed  to  establish  the  constitutionality 
of  the  section  57  program. 

The  formal  Alaska  mortgage  adjustment 
plan  is  In  the  course  of  being  amended  to 
change  the  date  before  which  all  claims 
must  be  filed  fronj  July  1,  1965  to  July  1. 
1966. 


BIG  BROTHER:  IRS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today's  big  brother  item  is  a  self-explana- 


tory letter  from  a  highly  respected  at- 
torney In  Knoxville.  Tenn..  Mr.  William 
E.  Badgett. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
letter  of  August  10,  1965,  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

William  E.  Baogett. 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  Augjist  10, 1865. 
Hon.  Edward  Long, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Long:  I  have  noted  with 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  the  exposures 
which  you  have  made  of  the  practices  of  the. 
Internal  Revenue  Service  with  res{>ect  to 
bugging  conferences  and  the  use  of  two-way 
mirrors. 

I  have  considerable  practice  in  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  and  on  tax  cases,  and  I  wonder 
Just  how  many  of  the  conferences  which  I 
have  attended  have  been  bugged.  I  have 
noticed  in  the  past  that  In  these  conferences 
where  I  would  have  the  taxpayer  with  me, 
and  an  auditor,  the  representative  of  the 
appellate  division  would  have  to  leave  the 
room  several  times,  on  the  pretense  of  being 
called  to  another  office  on  urgent  business. 
I  suppose  during  this  tin^our  conversations 
were  bugged. 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue  with  your  • 
extremely  worthwhile  project  in  expoftit>c 
this  type  of  clandestine  activities  on  the  part 
of  our  own  Government  employees.  I  think 
it  is  a  shame  that  a  Goverrunent  bureaucrat 
would  do  a  thing  like  this. 

If  you  like,  you  may  print  this  letter  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

With  kind  regard,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  E.  Baogett. 


VPW  SUPPORTS  COUD  WAR 
GI  BILL  (S.  9) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  recent  mandate  expressed  by 
this  body  in  passage  of  the  cold  war  GI 
education  bill  by  a  vote  of  69  to  17,  the 
pressing  need  for  enactment  of  a  bill 
which  will  apply  to  all  veterans  of  the 
cold  war  battle  for  freedom  with  honor 
has  received  broad  recognition.  At  the 
recent  national  convention  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  in  Chicago,  111., 
which  ended  August  20.  1965,  the  mem- 
bership of  that  outstanding  veterans  or- 
ganization adopted  a  resolution  which 
8UW>orts  the  provisions  of  S.  9.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  this  resolutioA. 
being  resolution  No.  624,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ResoLtmoN  No.  264   on   Wartime  BENEPrrs 
(Adopted  at  the  66th  National  Convention 

of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 

United  States  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  Atig. 

13  through  Aug.  20, 1965) 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  solemnly  proclaimed  "this  is  war";  and 

Whereas  our  Armed  Forces  are  being  greatly 
Increased  In  size,  which  has  resulted  In  a 
large  increase  in  the  draft;  and 

Whereas  our  troops  In  South  Vietnam  are 
suffering  death  and  wounds  and  exposure 
to  other  hasards  of  war,  and 

Whereas  U.S.  fighting  men  have  been  dying 
in  Santo  Domingo;  and 
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Ccytununist  ag- 
fougbt  on  a 
Forces  ready 
be  stationed 


wha 


Whereas  our  fighting  men 
States  and  throughout  the  w^rld 
ning  the  ramparts  of  freedom 
munist  aggression   which   is 
global  strategy:  and 

Whereas  the  war  against 
gression  must  continue  to  be 
worldwide  basis  with  our  Armet 
for  combat  wherever  they  may 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  our  servicemen 
gaged  in  the  defense  of  the  Unllled 
the  free  world  are  not  hesita  Ing 
the   supreme    sacrifice    becaus4 
States   is  not   technically   at 
forces  of  aggression;  and 

Whereas  it  is  unfair  to  deprive 
Ing  men  of  wartime  benefits  in 
are  now  fighting  merely  because 
sence  of  a  technical  declaration 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  66th  Nationtl^l 
of    the    Veterans    of   Foreign 
United   States,  That   we  fully 
wartime  veterans'  rights  and  b4nefits 
members  of  our  armed  services 
active  duty  in  our  protracted  sti|iggle 
Communist  aggression. 
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EARL   M.    PINCH.    THE    MAN    PROM 
MISSISSIPPI 

President, 


on 

many  of  us 

saddened  to 

lear  friend, 

from  Missis- 

ysars  ago,  a 

skifined  Amer- 

of  Hawaii 

relocation 

States  ar- 
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000   miles 
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Mr.     INOUYE.     Mr 
Thursday,  August  26,  1965, 
were  shocked  and  deeply 
learn  of  the  passing  of  our 
Earl  M.  Finch,  the  man 
sippi. 

Twenty-two  and  a  half 
large  contingent  of  brown 
icans  from  the  several  islandfe 
and    the    various    Japanese 
camps  throughout  the  Unite( 
rived  at  Camp  Shelby,  Mia 
their  training  as  a  combat  in. 
I  still  remember  that  mor 
and   lonesome,  and   nearly 
away  from  home.    The  w 
consisted  of  the  traditional 
and  a  small  group  of  ofBcei^ 
camp.     It  was  a  cold  and 
Many  of  the  men  had  just  left 
ones  behind  barbed 
can  concentration  camps   ir 
and  the  Midwest.     Many 
the  length  of  our  country  to 
Shelby  with  the  epithet,  "dir 
ringing  in  their  ears. 

However,  some  of  us  noticed 
background  a  rather  young 
balding  man  dofSng  his  hat  to 
come.    Little  did  we  know  t 
man  was  to  become  the  one-nlan 
the  442d  Infantry  Regimental 
Team — the  combat  team  m^de 
Americans   of   Japanese 
warm  hospitality  came  to 
to  the  men  of  the  442d  in  Miss 
to  their  relatives  and  friends  f 4om 
to  California  and  to  the  east 
country  farmhouse  in  Mississippi 
the  weekend  gathering  plac|^ 
dreds  upon  hundreds  of  our 
late  mother,  "Mama"  Pinch, 
favorite  pinup  for  the  men  of 

As  I  look  back  to  those 
recall  that  Earl  Pinch  was  at 
upon  and  ridiculed  by  his  owr 
for  the  friendship  and  heU 
these  strange  brown-skinnec 
camped  in  the  red  clay  of 

After  the  war,  Earl  Pinch  moved  to 
'Hawaii  to  be  with  his  friendi.  now  the 
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battle-hardened  veterans  of  the  442d, 
who  had  met,  and  bested,  crack  elements 
of  the  Nazi  wehrmacht  from  Anzio  to 
Salerno,  from  the  Rapido  River  to  Rome. 
In  Hawaii,  he  continued  to  befriend  and 
to  help  the  returning  veterans.  In 
grateful  acknowledgement  of  his  work, 
he  was  invited  to  become  the  first  honor- 
ary member  of  the  442d  Veterans  Club. 

Earl  Pinch  took  up  where  he  left  off 
in  Mississippi.  He  entered  into  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  islands.  He  joined 
with  the  veterans  in  helping  them  to  se- 
cure a  better  economic  life.  He  came  to 
identify  with  the  veterans  in  their  prob- 
lems of  civilian  readjustment  where  he 
was  not  able  to  join  with  them  on  the 
bloody  beaches  of  Italy  and  the  mourn- 
ful hills  of  Cassino. 

Last  Thursday  he  died,  much,  much 
too  early,  in  his  adopted  home  in  Hawaii. 

Today,  as  we  read  of  racial  strife — 
demonstrations,  riots,  and  violence — I 
cannot  help  but  think  of  this  man  from 
Mississippi.  Earl  M.  Pinch,  who  began 
his  one-man  civil  rights  movement  in 
Hattiesburg,  in  the  very  heart  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  personally  practiced  his  be- 
lief in  human  brotherhood  without  fan- 
fare, without  violence  and  without  dem- 
onstrations, but  his  campaign  was 
eminently  successful.  Despite  our  ex- 
posure to  irrational  prejudice  and  big- 
otry, despite  the  overt  barbs  of  discrim- 
ination directed  against  us,  because  of 
the  efforts  primarily  of  this  one  man,  we 
all  came  to  know  the  real  meaning  of 
good  will  to  all  men.  We  shall  long 
remember  Earl  M.  Pinch  and  be  eter- 
nally grateful  to  him  for  his  message 
of  brotherly  love  and  personal  respon- 
sibility. 

THE  WATER  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
year  that  America  has  become  conscious 
of  the  impending  water  shortage  that 
faces  us.  Wai-nings  have  been  issued 
many  times  in  the  past  and  parts  of  our 
Nation  have  been  afflicted  by  drought, 
therefore,  some  have  called  for  an  ac- 
celerated effort  to  remedy  this  condition. 
But  this  year  drought  has  reached  Into 
an  area  of  our  country  that  has  not  be- 
fore been  affected  as  severely  as  we  now 
are  stricken,  and  at  last  there  is  a  gen- 
eral consciousness  of  the  need  in  this 
country  for  long-range  planning  and  an 
awareness  that  vast  amounts  of  addi- 
tional fresh  clear  water  are  needed. 

Tom  Mahoney  has  written  an  excel- 
lent and  rather  inclusive  article  on  this 
subject  under  the  title,  "One  Hundred 
Billion  Dollars  for  Presh  Water."  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine  for  September  1965.  In  the 
hope  that  people  will  read  the  article 
and,  especially,  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  will  become  conscious  of  the 
needs,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ninety -NINE  Billion  Dollars  for  Fresh 

Water? 

( By  Tom  Mahoney) 

The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  are 

giving  serious  consideration  to  a  giant  fresh 


water  project.  Its  cost  could  exceed  JlOO 
billion.  It  could  take  20  years  to  build.  Its 
dams,  streams,  lakes,  tunnels,  and  pumpipg 
stations  would  stretch  south  from  the 
reaches  of  the  Arctic  to  northwestern  Mexi- 
co— and  east  as  far  as  the  Great  Lakes.  Its 
name  is  NAWAPA,  standing  for  North  Ameri- 
can Water  and  Power  Alliance.  Of  the  many 
huge  water  Impoundments  foreseen  In  the 
NAWAPA  scheme  to  catch  and  hold  diverted 
Arctic  runoff  and  surplus  rains  of  the  North- 
west, the  largest  would  be  a  500-mile-long 
lake  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench,  mostly 
in  Canada. 

Nothing  highlights  the  growing  importance 
oi  the  world's  fresh  water  situation  quite 
so  much  as  the  seriousness  with  which  this 
Imagination-staggering  project  is  being 
taken.  Nor  can  It  be  seen  In  perspective  with-' 
out  a  summary  of  where  we  stand  today  with 
respect  to  the  water  dilemma. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  chief  problems 
are  (1)  too  much  water,  (2)  too  little  water. 
(3)  polluted  water  and  (4)  the  growth  oI 
human  demands  for  water  beyond  the  per- 
fectly normal  and  once  satisfactory  supply. 
Of  these,  too  little  water  Is  most  In  the 
public  eye  lb  the  Unlted'istates  this  summer 
Water,  where  it  Is  needed,  when  It  Is  needed, 
that  Is  pure  enough  to  drink  and  cheap 
enough  to  use  In  agriculture  and  Industry,  is 
one  of  the  world's  most  feverishly  sought  re- 
sources. New  York  and  more  than  1,000 
other  American  communities  In  recent 
months  hav;  had  to  restrict  water  usage  to 
stretch  the  lupply  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
Northeast  and  some  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  4  years  have  had  the  worst 
drought  In  80  years. 

Unless  there's  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  In  the 
Northeast  between  the  writing  and  the  print- 
ing of  these  words,  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area,  though  most  of  It  Is  lush  green  to 
the  eye,  will  be  in  the  midst  of  Its  worst 
drought  in  history  In  terms  of  the  human 
demand  for  water.  A  New  Jersey  dairy  re- 
cently offered  its  milk  customers  artesian 
well  water  at  more  than  16  cents  a  quart. 
Levels  of  the  great  Lakes  continue  low.' 
Even  In  usually  wet  Florida,  scant  rainfall 
and  a  flood  control  project  have  combined 
to  threaten  wildlife  and  vegetation  in  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  Right  now,  a  thou- 
sand of  our  cities  propably  aren't  prepared 
to  combat  a  major  conflagration  on  a  hot 
summer  day  without  severe  water  curtail- 
ment. 

Our  population  is  growing  rapidly  and  we 
use  more  water  per  capita  than  ever  before. 
At  an  average  cost  to  householders  of  only 
50  cents  per  1,000  gallons,  or  about  3  cents 
per  day  person  per  person.  It  la  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  bargains.  Rainfall  and 
snowfall  have  not  increased,  but  the  demand 
for  water  In  the  United  States  is  now  five 
to  eight  times  as  great  as  It  was  in  1900. 
Between  now  and  1980,  if  current  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth  continue.  It  will 
double. 

Only  the  Pacific  Northwest,  many  experts 
agree,  now  has  both  the  abundance  of  water 
and  the  facilities  to  meet  such  an  Increase. 
This  does  not  mean  that  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  "run  out  of  water,"  but  It  will 
require  them  to  deal,  one  way  or  another, 
with  a  problem,  which,  in  the  words  of  a 
Senate  committee,  "will  grow  steadily  worse 
until  it  reaches  alarming  proportions  In  the 
years  1980  and  2000." 

The  average  American  citizen  may  be  stag- 
gered at  how  much  water  consumption  is 
chargeable  to  him  each  day.  What  he  con- 
sumes in  his  home  is  only  a  fraction  of  what 
is  chargeable  to  him  as  the  consumer,  in 
terms  of  water  used  by  farmers  and  in- 
dustry to  produce  the  products  that  end  with 


'  See  "Low  Water  on  the  Lakes"  by  John 
E.  EuUer,  the  American  Legion  magazine, 
February  1965. 
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him.  Even  the  smallest  estimate  of  dally 
water  use  per  person  Is  well  over  1.000  gal- 
lons a  day,  of  which  60  gallons  or  so  actually 
run  through  his  faucets.  Other  estimates 
are  more  than  twice  that. 

According  to  a  calculation  of  the  National 
Water  Institute,  the  average  American  now 
"uses"  In  some  way  2,675  gallons  of  water 
every  day.  Only  about  two  gallons  of  this 
goes  down  bis  throat  in  drink  and  food.  All 
food  contains  water.  Lean  meat  Is  SO  per- 
cent water.  Watermelons,  oranges,  and  other 
watery  fruits  are  as  much  as  95  percent 
water.  But  beside  the  water  he  Ingests,  the 
average  American  requires  68  more  gallons 
a  day  at  home.  Every  minute  a  shower  runs, 
five  gallons  are  used.  Every  flush  of  the 
toilet  requires  5  to  7  gallons.  We  use  5  gal- 
lons dally  to  wash,  shave,  and  brush  our 
teeth.  A  load  of  home  laundry  needs  27  gal- 
lons of  water  for  three  cycles,  suds,  and 
rinses.  Air  conditioners,  automatic  dish- 
washers, and  garbage  dispKKals  add  to  the 
water  demand. 

Meanwhile,  farmers  somewhere  are  using 
766  gallons  of  water  per  consumer  dally, 
growing  food.  Others  are  using  849  gallons 
to  make  electric  power  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts for  each  of  us  every  day.  Beef  cattle 
drink  about  12  gallons  of  water  dally;  milk 
cows,  20  gallons;  hogs,  3;  sheep,  2;  chickens, 
a  pint  a  chicken.  It  takes  375  g^allons  of 
water  to  grow  wheat  for  a  pound  of  flour.  It 
takes  13  gallons  of  water  to  brew  a  gallon 
of  beer,  236  gallons  of  water  to  refine  a  gal- 
lon of  alcohol,  and  more  than  20,000  gallons 
of  water  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel.  A  quality 
paper  mill  producing  600  tons  of  paper  a  day 
requires  40  million  gallons  of  water  daily. 
The  availability  of  water  Is  a  prime  con- 
sideration today  In  the  locating  of  new  In- 
dustrial plants. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
this  year  came  up  with  a  different  set  of 
figures  for  the  average  daily  per  capita  use 
of  water.  These  list  66  gallons  a  day  for 
the  home,  500  for  food  growing,  and  only  470 
gallons  for  Industry,  the  last  divided  300  for 
fuel-electric  power,  and  170  for  mantifactur- 
ing.  These  total  1.035  gallons  a  day.  A  re- 
cent book  calculates  It  at  1.660  gallons.  Such 
differences  are  not  surprising.  Water 
pi.mped  by  utilities  Is  measured  accurately, 
but  nearly  everything  else  involves  estimates. 
There  are  also  more  than  10  million  private 
water  systems,  most  of  them  suburban  or 
farm  families  pumping  from  a  single  well, 
but  also  including  sizable  industrial  opera- 
tions. There  is  also  a  question  of  the  mean- 
ing of  "use"  In  Industry.  Some  production 
processes  consume  water,  others  dirty  or 
pollute  It,  and  still  others  change  It  no  more 
than  water  Is  changed  by  boiling  an  egg  In 
it.  The  same  water  may  be  "used"  many 
times  and  often  is. 

But  whether  our  daily  average  per  capita 
use  is  1,035,  1.660  or  2,675  gallons,  it  is  a  lot 
of  water.  Where  does  It  come  from?  The 
average  U.S.  nationwide  30  Inches  fall  of  rain 
and  snow  a  year  drops  an  average  of  22,000 
gallons  of  water  a  day  for  every  American. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  this  goes  back  to  the 
skies  through  transpiration  of  plants  and 
evaporation.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
calculates  that  only  6,000  gallons  per  pierson 
per  day  flow  Into  streams  and  water-bear- 
ing strata  and  become  avaUable  fc*  use. 
Allowing  for  floods,  untrapped  runoff,  and 
other  variables,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
calculates  that  only  a  third  of  this — 2,000 
gallons — will  be  available  most  of  the  year. 
This  figure  Is  close  to  what  the  above  cal- 
culations say  we  are  now  using. 

Water  problems  are  even  more  serious 
abroad.  In  the  Middle  East,  Isniel  is  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public over  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan 
River.  Israelis  guard  their  reservoir  above 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  like  Fort  Knox  and  have 
shelled  bulldozers  working  on  Arab   water 


projects  near  the  frontier.  In  India,  lack  of 
water  and  contaminated  water  kill  more  peo- 
ple than  tuberculosis  and  cajicer  combined. 
In  New  Delhi,  some  hospitals  havent  had 
enough  water  to  sterUize  surgical  instru- 
ments. The  World  Health  Organization  esti- 
mates that  every  year  500  million  people 
suffer  from  disabling  diseases  associated  with 
unsafe  water  supplies  and  that  diarrheal  dis- 
eases caused  by  poor  water  kill  5  mllUon 
Infants.  Water  has  to  be  barged  to  the 
Greek  Islands  and  some  of  our  own  Virgin 
Islands.  In  some  places  over  the  world, 
street  vendors  sell  water  of  doubtful  quality 
at  high  prices. 

"Anybody  who  can  solve  the  problem  of 
water,"  said  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, "will  be  worthy  of  two  Nobel  Prizes — 
one  for  peace  and  one  for  science." 

Most  notable  of  the  many  who  are  at- 
tempting to  do  so  Is  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  doctimented  his  Interest  in  a 
foreword  to  a  book  by  the  late  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  saying:  "I  am  keenly 
aware  that  water  management  is  our  No.  1 
economic  problem.  As  a  Texas  rancher.  I 
have  learned  the  hard  way  about  the  trials 
of  fiood  and  drought  •  •  ♦." 

Throughout  the  Nation  we  will  spend 
about  $10  billion  on  research  and  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  next  year,  of  which 
the  Federal  Government's  shajre  will  be  up 
from  $1.2  to  $1.9  billion.  Programs  endorsed 
by  the  I>resident  and  backed  by  Congress 
include:  (1)  stepping  up  the  Depeu-tment 
of  the  Interior's  program  to  desalt  sea  water, 
initiated  under  President  Elsenhower  and 
including  efforts  to  develop  desalination  eco- 
nomically with  atomic  energy;  (2)  stepped 
up  Federal  measures  to  prevent  pollution, 
including  increased  Federal  aid  for  municipal 
waste  treatment  facilities;  and  (3)  increases 
in  Federal  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  Research  of  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology. 

Other  U.S.  agencies  that  will  share  In 
water  control  and  development  projects  next 
year  Include:  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; the  National  Science  Foundation;  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and  the  Cabinet 
Departments  of  Agriculture;  Commerce; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  De- 
fense. The  Army  Ccw-ps  of  Engineers,  inci- 
dentally, has  been  dealing  with  water  prob- 
lems longer  than  any  other  Government 
agency.  President  James  Monroe  turned  to 
this  agency  for  a  survey  of  the  Ohio  River 
in  1820  when  West  Point  was  the  only  school 
teaching  engineering  in  the  country.  While 
the  flooded  Mississippi  spread  ruin  last 
spring,  six  great  dams  built  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  checked  and  conserved  the  water 
of  the  swollen  Missouri  River. 

On  the  worldwide  level,  the  United  States 
is  taking  part  in  the  International  Hydro- 
logical  Decade.  Hydrology  is  the  science  of 
water  on  land.  The  Decade  is  a  10-year  pro- 
gram during  which  the  scientists  of  some  60 
nations  will  study  all  aspects  of  water  tmder 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientlflc,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. The  world's  water  supply  will  be 
mapped  more  accurately  than  ever  before. 
There  will  be  expeditions  to  measure  the 
melting  rates  of  glaciers,  and  to  see  what 
happens  to  the  runoff  water.  Taking  part 
will  be  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions. 
By  extending  the  studies,  which  began  this 
year,  over  a  whole  decade,  participants  be- 
lieve they  can  provide  reliable  data  for  large- 
scale  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  1975. 
These  already  are  being  proposed. 

How  can  we  Increase  our  fresh  water  sup- 
ply? Remedies  fall  Into  three  categories: 
(1)  reducing  our  need  for  water;  (2)  mak- 
ing more  efficient  use  of  our  present  water 
supply;    (3)   finding  new  soiu-ces  of  water. 


of  which  the  NAWAPA  project,  which  we'll 
take  up  last,  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
examples. 

The  Individual  householder  isn't  apt  to  be 
willing  or  able  to  reduce  his  direct  use  of 
water  except  on  an  emergency  basis.  But 
industry  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
this  direction  in  recent  years. 

Many  companies  have  found  it  economical 
and  efficient,  as  well  as  good  community  rela- 
tions, to  clear  their  water  of  pollutants  so  It 
can  be  tised  over  and  over.  A  1949  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers'  survey  found 
only  18  percent  of  3.000  reporting  companies 
with  facilities  for  treating  their  wastes.  Ten 
years  later,  69  percent  had  facilities.  In  1948, 
eight  States  formed  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
Water  Sanitation  Commission.  Less  than  1 
percent  of  the  3'/2  million  people  living  along 
the  Ohio  and  only  38  percent  of  the  sewered 
population  In  its  basin  were  served  by  sewage 
treatment  plants.  Treatment  plants  now 
serve  90  percent  of  the  sewered  population 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
industrial  establishments  there  have  waste 
control  and  treatment  facilities.  There  are 
now  many  other  interstate  commissions. 

The  chemical  industry  spends  more  than 
$100  million  a  year  on  water  pollution  con- 
trol. Companies  like  Amerlpan  Cyanamid, 
Du  Pont,  Dow,  and  Ciba  Corp.  not  only  have 
outstanding  antipollution  records,  but  are 
showing  others  how  to  do  likewise.  Du  Pont 
even  imported  four  alligators  to  deal  with 
nutria  (a  muskrat-llke  rodent)  sabotaging 
pond  walls  and  canal  banks  at  its  plant  in 
Victoria,  Tex.  The  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  has  an 
outstanding  antipollution  record.  So  has 
the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  But  many 
other  companies  and  at  least  1,500  commu- 
nities continue  to  dump  untreated  wastes 
into  streams,  creating  health  hazards  to 
humans  and  killing  fish — 18.4  million  of 
them  in  1964.  according  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Much  water  can  be  conserved  by  curbing 
evaporation,  which,  for  example,  takes  7 
feet  of  water  a  year  off  Lake  Mead  behind 
Hoover  Dam  in  Nevada.  A  thin  cfiemlcal 
film  only  one  molecule  thick  has  been  found 
to  ctirb  evaporation  from  9  percent  to  63 
percent  In  experiments  at  Eagle  Pass.  Tex.: 
Lake  Cachuma,  Calif.;  Lake  Hefner.  Okla.; 
Sahuaro  Lake,  Ariz.;  and  In  Australia  and 
Nairobi  Africa.  Winds,  however,  sometimes 
disrupt  the  film. 

Other  projects  of  the  Hydrologlcal  Decade 
include  discovery  of  huge  underground  reser- 
voirs where  water  can  be  stored  away  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  and  eUmination  by 
chemicals  of  water-consuming  weeds,  another 
possible  means  of  conserving  water. 

As  to  finding  new  sources  of  water,  we 
bave  NAWAPA,  desalination  of  sea  water, 
cloud  seeding,  and  the  suggestion  that  big 
icebergs  be  towed  from  the  Antarctic  to  Cali- 
fornia. A  Scrlppe  Institution  of  Oceanog- 
raphy man  is  almost  alone  In  favoring  the 
last.  Making  rain  by  seeding  clouds  with 
chemicals  dropped  from  airplanes  has  fewer 
advocates  now  than  it  did  before  New  York 
City  amassed  lawsuits  totaling  $1.25  million 
from  farmers  and  resort  operators  after  1950 
efforts.  Most  cloud  seeding  to  date  has  been 
with  silver  Iodide  and  dry  Ice,  but  recent  re- 
search sponsored  by  the  National  Science 
Fotxndatlon  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Indicate  that  less 
costly  urea,  a  chemical  commonly  used  for 
fertilizer,  also  can  trigger  snow  or  rain  from 
water-laden  clouds.  At  present,  seeding  re- 
quires moist  clouds  that  might  produce  rain 
anyway. 

Desalination  of  sea  water,  which  Is  about 
97  percent  of  the  earth's  water.  Is  old  but  has 
advanced  further  since  World  War  n  than  In 
all  the  previous  centuries.  Julius  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  obtained  a  little  fresh  water  for 
his  troops  by  using  the  sun  to  evaporate  sea 
water  and  recapturing  the  vapor.    Ships  have 
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had  desalting  equipment  since 
tury  and  our  nuclear  aircraft 
prise  has  four  distillation  unlt« 
280,000  gallons  of  fresh  water 
liner  France  has  four  units 
cajjaclty.     Our  airmen  flying  ov 
carry  MK-2  sea  water  desalter 
take  enough  salt  out  of  a  little 
their  lives  If  they  are  forced 

Only  in  recent  years,  howevejr, 
been  sizable  desalting  plants  on 
built  by  Westlnghouse  Electric 
forces  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
pipeline  whims  of  Fidel  Castro 
100  shore-edge  desalting  planti 
world  are  producing  dally 
gallons  of  water  pure  enough  to 
produce  it,  however,  at  a  cost 
than  natural  water  in  the  Unlt^ 
for   desalted   sea   water   to   be 
transportation  would  add  to  its 

Its  price  has  been  brought 
from  $4  to  $1  per  1,000  gallons 
operations  since  1952.  when  th 
of  Interior's  Office  of  Saline  "' 
with  more  than  100  companies, 
various  alternative  processes 
construction  of  desalting  planti 
Tex.;    Wrightsvllle,   N.C. 
Webster.     S.     Dak.;     and 
evaporation  has  been  t^ted 
Beach.  Fla..  and  freezing 
University  and   elsewhere 
and  Buckeye.  Ariz.,  now  meet  all 
needs   by   treatment   of   the 
water. 

As  research  continues  and 
explored,  sea  water  costs 
further,    though    not    In    the 
There  is  no  question,  however 
cality  of  desalination  for  arid 
Big  desalination  plants  now 
the  West  Indies  and  Kuwait  i 
East.     The  abundant  oil  at 
plant  obtaining  5  million 
water  a  day  from  the  Persian 

Israel,  which  now  has  three 
tlon  plants,  is  planning  to  build 
times  larger  than  any  in  the 
cost  $200  million,  of  which 
son  has  agreed  that  the  Unlte^ 
supply  $50  million.    It  will  use 
simultaneously  to  generate  elec 
desalt  sea  water.     A  similar 
urged  for  Los  Angeles.    New 
a  $4.7  million  nuclear  power 
plaht    on    Long    Island    Sounc 
County  to  be  built  by  1968 

But  of  all  the  single  projects 
sioned.  NAWAPA  Is  one  of  th« 
most  promising  for  at  least  33 
central  and  western  Canada 
em  Mexico.     It  was  conceived 
Parsons,  a  Navy  veteran  of 
head  of  the  big  Los  Angeles 
construction  firm  bearing  his 
sons  proposes  bringing  south 
to  waste  in  Alaska,  Canada 
west  United  States — by  a  series 
artificial    lakes,   dams,    tunnels 
There  would  be  a  connection 
ada  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  watfr 
help  maintain  their  levels 
and  $100  billion,  about  the  cost 
program,  would  be  required  foi 

Though    it    Is    the    biggest 
project  ever  proposed.  NAWAP,  k 
new  technology,  nothing  that  is 
dams,  reservoirs,  tunnels,  canal  > 
generating   plants    are    the 
Ralph  Parsons,  Henry  Kaiser 
contractors  have  been  building 
ply  will  be  more  of  them.     Th  i 
envisioned  would  be  at  Chltin  i 
Copper   River,   rising  some  60(  • 
above  the  stream  bed. 

NAWAPA's  bold  sweep  can 
on  a  map.    The  headwaters 
and  Tanana  Rivers  would  be 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Fra^r, 
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he  14th  cen-     and  Kootenay  Rivers.    The  immense  amount 
<krrler  Enter-      of  water  to  be  stored  In  the  Rocky  Moimtaln 
that  produce     Trench  In  a  lake  500  miles  long,  would  be  ad- 
The  new     Jacent  to  Banff  and  Jasper  National  Parks, 
with  a  similar     The   trench  Is  an  area  of  mountain   gran- 
iT  the  oceans      deur  whose  artlflcial  inland  sea  would  pro- 
fits that  will      duce  scenic  and  recreation  benefits  as  well  as 
water  to  save      power  and  water. 

Proponents  say  the  project  will  conserve 
enough  water  to  irrigate  86.300  square  miles. 
In  delivering  20  million  acre-feet  of  water  to 
Mexico,  the  plan  would  enable  that  country 
alone  to  develop  eight  times  as  much  new  ir- 
rigable land  as  the  Aswan  High  Dam  will  give 
Egypt. 

It  would  not  Interfere  with  present  Colum- 
bia and  Colorado  River  projects  except  to 
make  more  water  available  for  them.  Even- 
tually it  would  provide  a  navigable  waterway 
from  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior. This  canal  also  would  deliver  Irriga- 
tion, water  to  the  northern  plains  from  Al- 
berta to  South  Dakota  and  Increase  the  flow 
through  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
system. 

This  gigantic  project  is  proposed  by  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  imaginative  engineer  with  an 
adventurous  background.  A  native  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y..  Parsons  was  graduated  from 
Pratt  Institute's  School  of  Engineering  in 
Brooklyn  in  1916  and  joined  the  Navy  as 
landsman  for  a  machinist's  mate.  He  was 
mustered  out  In  1921  as  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  appointed  aeronautical  engineer 
under  civil  service  and  assigned  to  complete 
the  Aeronautical  Engine  Testing  Laboratory 
at  the  naval  aircraft  factory  In  Philadelphia. 

In  1924,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Shenan- 
doah, first  American-built  dirigible.  While 
aboard  her  on  a  test  flight  800  miles  off 
Massachusetts,  he  stepped  off  the  8-inch  cat- 
walk and  fell  through  the  exterior  covering 
of  the  ship.  By  grasping  the  edge  of  the 
catwalk  he  was  able  to  save  himself  from 
plunging  into  the  sea.  "His  fingerprints  are 
still  visible  on  the  Hardened  duralumlnum 
frame,"  reported  a  magazine  writer  aboard 
the  craft.  "It  was  the  closest  call  I  ever 
had."  recalls  Parsons.  He  was  not  aboard 
when  the  Shenandoah  ended  her  career  in  an 
Ohio  crash  the  next  year. 

After  extensive  experience  in  the  engineer- 
ing and  construction  of  petroleum  refineries, 
he  formed  his  own  company  in  Chicago.  He 
moved  this  to  Los  Angeles  in  1937  to  become 
the  engineering  nucleus  of  the  Bechtel-Mc- 
Cone-Parsons  Corp.,  of  which  he  was  vice 
president  and  director  of  engineering.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  directed  big  ship  build- 
ing, oil  refining,  and  power  and  industrial 
projects  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Defense 
Plant  Corp. 

After  the  war,  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co. 
was  reconstituted  and  It  has  since  construct- 
ed huge  projects  in  a  score  of  countries.  Its 
Government  work  has  included  design  and 
construction  supervision  of  guided  missile 
and  space  facilities  (Minuteman,  Titan, 
Nlke-Zeus,  and  others)  and  civil  works  cov- 
ering ground-water  development,  water 
transmission  and  distillation,  including  a 
desalting  plant  at  San  Diego,  dams,  canals, 
and  irrigation. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Parsons  became  acquainted 
with  the  farsighted  ideas  of  Donald  McCord 
Baker,  a  California   engineer  who   was  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  authorities  on  water. 
During  his   long   career,   Baker   served   as   a 
consultant  to  the  Los  Angeles  Flood  Control 
District,    the    National    Resources    Planning 
Board,   Colorado   River   Board   of   California 
and  many  other  bodies.     He  conceived  the 
Idea   of    a    continental    water    conservation 
plan  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Parsons  or- 
ganization before  his   death  in   1960.     The 
be  studied     latter  spent  5  years  In  research  on  it  and 
the  Yukon     produced  NAWAPA. 
lammed,  also         Digested    excerpts   from   an   excellent   de- 
Columbia,     scription  of  NAWAPA  given  on  the  Senate 
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floor  by  Alaska's  Senator  Ernest  Grueninc  on 
July  1  are  worth  quoting  here : 

"In  Alaska,  the  Yukon  Territory  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  tremendous  quantities  of  fresh 
water  flow  unused  to  the  sea  •  •  •.  Use  of 
a  flfth  of  this  could  transform  the  water  pic- 
ture of  large  areas  of  Canada  and  at  least  2S 
States  •  •  •.  Keystone  of  the  concept  is  the 
dOO-mile-long  Rocky  Mountain  Trench  in 
Canada  (altitude  3,000  feet)  •  •  •.  A  series 
of  dams  and  power  stations  will  provide  the 
energy  to  pump  the  Arctic's  fresh  water  up 
Into  the  trench.  Prom  the  trench  reservoir, 
it  would  be  pumped  to  a  reservoir  In  the  Saw- 
tooth Mountains.  From  there,  water  would 
flow  south  by  gravity  via  lined  canals  and 
tunnels,  passing  the  Sawtooth  Mountain 
barrier  through  a  tunnel  80  feet  In  diameter 
and  50  miles  long.  Water  for  irrigation, 
power,  recreational  facilities,  and  other  uses 
would  flow  by  gravity  for  distribution  to  east- 
ern Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  northern  Mexico.  On 
the  east  slope  of  the  Rockies  water  would 
be  pumped  Into  the  Canadian  and  Purga- 
toire  Rivers  for  distribution  east  of  the  Con- 
tlnental  Divide,  to  be  drawn  on  by  New  Mex- 
ico, Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Oklahoma.  The  Peace  River  Reservoir  out- 
flow, and  diversions  from  streams  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Rockies,  could  supply  the  Cana- 
dian-Great Lakes  Canal.  In  excess  of  40 
million  acre-feet  per  year  would  reach  Lake 
Superior  and  provide  for  irrigation  and  other 
water  demands  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  and  western  Ontario.  This  part 
of  the  system  would  also  yield  considerable 
power. 

"The  NAWAPA  concept  includes  a  seaway 
between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay  via 
the  Nelson  River.  Another  seaway  would 
connect  Georgian  Bay  with  James  Bay.  A 
navigation  canal  would  connect  the  ore  fields 
of  Labrador  and  Quebec  with  the  Great 
Lakes.  These  would  provide  Canada  with 
cheap  ship  and  barge  transport,  opening  Its 
Iron  ore,  coal,  potash,  sulfur,  forestry,  and 
agricultural  resources  to  extensive  develop- 
ment. The  waterways  would  also  contribute 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York — 
all  associated  with  the  Great  Lakes. 

"Branching  off  from  the  Canadian-Great 
Lakes  Canal,  another  canal,  large  enough  for 
barges,  would  connect  with  the  Missouri  and 
Minnesota  river  systems  to  serve  the  needs 
of  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  'This  concept 
offers  means  of  solving  problems  otherwise 
insoluble.  It  will  alleviate  falling  levels  and 
pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  augment 
the  power  potential  of  the  Niagara  and  St. 
Lawrence  Rivers.  Good  quality  water  in  bulk 
could  be  supplied  the  States  now  using 
Colorado  River  water,  which  is  excessively 
high  in  minerals  in  its  lower  area.  The 
excess  salinity  of  Colorado  River  water  de- 
livered to  Mexico  under  treaty  would  be 
deduced,  removing  a  periodic  source  of  Inter-; 
national  friction.  To  create  NAWAPA  .  it 
would  be  necessary  only  to  do  what  we  have 
done  many  times  before,  but  on  a  much 
grander  scale." 

NAWAPA  would  create  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs.  It  would  directly  benefit  scores  of 
Industries.  It  would  require  $5  billion  in 
construction  equipment  and  tools,  100.000 
tons  of  copper  and  aluminum,  30  million  tons 
of  steel,  and  $25  billion  in  labor.  It  Is  cal- 
culated to  provide  western  North  America^ 
with  adequate  water  for  the  next  100  years. 

Bui^  there  are  many  obstacles.  Premier 
W.  aT  C.  Bennett  of  British  Columbia  is 
against  exporting  water  to  the  United  States. 
Some  fear  ruin  for  the  Columbia  River  sal- 
mon industry.  In  a  letter  to  the  magazine 
Science,  which  has  lauded  the  project,  a 
Canadian  wrote:  "May  we  suggest  instead 
that  it  would  be  more  logical  for  the  people 
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,  to-  move  where  the  water  Is?  •  •  •  We  would 
'  be  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  Invigorating 
climate.     Please  bring  your  Industries  with 
you." 

But  If  we  can  negotiate  with  anybody,  we 
should  be  able  to  do  so  with  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Senator  Prank  Moss  of  Utah,  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  has 
made  a  preliminary  study  of  NAWAPA,  feels 
it  may  rank  in  Importance  with  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  the  development  of  the  West. 
"It  is  not  only  completely  feasible,"  he  sa3rs. 
"it  is  almost  inevitable." 


ADLAI   STEVENSON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  the  Senate  was  in  session  when 
there  were  many  eulogies  of  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson,  I  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  at  that  time 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments I  have  ever  read  regarding  Mr. 
Stevenson,  what  he  stood  for,  what  he 
had  done,  and  his  great  loss  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  world,  which  was  written 
by  Dr.  Urban  Whitaker. 

At  the  time,  I  had  to  obtain  the  ad- 
dress from  Dr.  Whitaker,  because  the 
copy  I  had  was  mislaid  in  my  office. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  still  timely — 
and  I  will  check  on  this — I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  statement  by  Dr.  Whitaker  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  ask  also 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  book,  or  the  bro- 
chure which  will  be  made  of  a  collection 
of  the  statements  made  in  the  Senate  on 
the  death  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  statement 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington can  be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
day, and  if  publication  has  not  already 
been  made,  it  can  also  be  included  in  the 
book. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  make  the  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Adlai  Was  a  Poet 
(Eulogy   by    Urban    Whitaker.    delivered    at 

memorial  services.  First  Unitarian  Church, 

San  Francisco,  July  25,  1965) 

Yesterday  we  were  overcome  by  our  grief. 
He  had  gone.  We  were  in  pain.  Once  again 
we  couldn't  understand  death.  Something 
precious  had  been  stolen  from  us.  We  re- 
sisted.    We  suffered.     We  wept. 

Today  we  are  in  mourning.  We  seek  by 
eulogy  of  his  virtues  to  ease  our  own  pain. 
We  carve  out  for  him  an  honored  place  in 
history.  We  praise  him.  We  weep  quietly 
to  ourselves. 

Tomorrow  we  can  rejoice — not  alone  that 
we  were  honored  to  know  him  or  that  his 
gifts'  to  us  were  uncountable,  but  because 
the  greatest  of  these  was  the  poetry  of  his 
spirit.  We  will  come  t'  cherish  the  knowl- 
edge that  Adlai  Stevenson  has  not,  could 
not,  pass  through  the  gates  to  eternity  except 
through  us.  With  our  lives  we  will  extend 
his  service,  project  his  virtues,  keep  vibrant 
his  call  to  action. 

This  sweet,  continuing  triumph  Is  possible 
because  he  was  not  only  a  brilliant  states- 
man, not  only  an  eloquent  orator,  not  only 
a  witty  raconteur,  not  only  a  delightful 
human  being  but,  and  above  all,  a  poet — 
a  poet  whose  courage  and  inspiration  wUl 
conquer  more  worlds,  and  more  worlds,  and 


more  worids  until  there  are  no  worlds  left 
to  conquer. 

We  are  permitted  to  describe  his  lifetime 
and  his  continued  presence  among  us  as 
poetry.  For  the  dictionary  tells  us:  that  is 
poetry  which  Is  something  like  poetry  In 
quality  and  emotional  effect.  He  dldnt 
think  of  himself  that  way.  Indeed  at  a 
dinner  honoring  Robert  FYost  in  1962  he 
said: 

"Poets  from  Vergil  and  Dante  to  Frost 
himself  have  paid  tribute  to  statesmen  in 
their  own  stock  and  trade.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  when  the  roles  are  reversed?  What  can 
I,  a  dealer  In  International  politics,  do  for 
our  renowned  poetic  guest?  What  is  my 
stock  in  trade?  Perhaps  I  can  make  him  a 
present  of  a  problem — such  as  the  cold  war; 
or  disarmament;  or  the  rule  of  law  *   •    •." 

Then  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  dealer  in  inter- 
national politics,  eulogizing  Robert  Frost,  the 
poet,  displayed  his  own  poetic  stature  with 
these  words: 

"Humor — and  beauty — do  not  alone  make 
a  bard.  He  begins  in  delight.  He  ends  in 
wisdom." 

Adlai  Stevenson  drew  his  word  picture  of 
the  poet's  wisdom  this  way : 

"His  wisdom  does  not  shirk  the  risk  of 
suffering  and  injustice  and  disaster.  It 
measures  It.  Indeed,  not  many  poets  have 
expressed  anguish  more  directly. 

"It  is  just  because  there  is  no  naive  opti- 
mism, and  the  abyss  Is  recognized  for  what 
it  is — the  possibility  of  ultimate  despair — 
that  Robert  Frost's  constant  extolling  of  a 
quiet,  unsensational  but  dogged  cotirage  Is 
more  than  a  conventional  theme.  It  is  an 
Inspiration  and  a  force." 

Completing  his  eulogy,  the  politician  told 
us  why  we  need  poets  and.  In  so  doing,  told 
us  why  and  how.  we  now  need  his  own 
poetry.    He  said :  "' 

"I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  these  are 
days  of  halcyon  weather  for  Areterica  or  the 
world.  We  need  poets  who  help  us  to  gird 
ourselves  for  endurance,  and  who  walk  with 
us  on  dark  roads  where  the  end  is  not  in 
sight.  We  have  promises  to  keep — ^promises 
of  steadfastness,  dedication  and  vision.  And 
there  are  miles  to  go  before  we  can  rest  from 
these  promises.  'We  need  a  poet  to  remind 
us  of  the  weight  of  our  destiny.' " 

His  tribute  to  Frost  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Adlai  Stevenson  himself.  The  world  com- 
munity needs  its  political  bard.  And  we 
are  fortunate  that  in  this  sense  Adlai  Steven- 
son is  an  everlasting  inspiration  and  a 
permanent  force. 

His  words  carry  his  spirit.  His  spirit  re- 
minds us  of  that  which  Is  noble  within.  His 
poetic  force  couples  our  Instincts  to  be  noble 
with  the  Insights  which  define  our  deepest 
difficulties.  His  scope  was  unbounded;  the 
beauty  of  his  words  surpassed  only  by  their 
truth. 

We  win  need  his  service  for  &s  long  as  we 
need  help  to  gird  us  for  endurance,  for  as 
long  as  we  need  help  to  keep  our  promises, 
for  as  long  as  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
weight  of  our  destiny.  His  wisdom  Is  both 
wide  and  deep. 

Of  economic  conditions  In  his  own  home- 
land he  said  "the  desperately  poor  are  not 
floated  off  the  bottom  of  society  by  any  rising 
tide  of  general  prosperity." 

Of  America  at  midcentury  he  said: 

"While  a  free  society  may  have  slumbered 
for  a  little  and  rested  and  drawn  breath, 
it  is  ready  again  for  great  purposes  and  great 
tasks,  and  Its  creative  Imagination,  rearoused 
and  refreshed,  is  equal  to  all  the  crises  and 
challenges  of  our  perilous  days." 

Of  his  friend  Eleanor  Roosevelt  he  said: 

"She  would  rather  light  candles  than  curse 
the  darkness,  and  her  glow  has  warmed  the 
world." 

Of  his  friend  Dag  Hammarskjold  he  said: 

"Today,  with  the  soft  touch  of  autumn  on 
the  Swedish  landscape,  we  have  felt  sorrow 


and  joy  In  abounding  measi^re — ^the  sorrow 
of  our  loss  and  the  Joy  of  the  eternal,  ever- 
lasting spirit." 

Of  the  United  Nations  he  said : 

"The  architects  of  peace  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  com.plete  the  design  of  a  new  dwell- 
ingi,house  for  the  f amUy  of  man. 

"It  was  a  beginning.  It  was  the  morn- 
ing— fresh  with  the  hope  of  a  new  day. 

"Let  none  of  us  mock  its  weaknesses,  for 
when  we  do  we  are  mocking  ourselves." 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  our  optimistic  bard. 
He  said: 

"I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  we  have 
turned  some  dangerous  comers  in  history. 
emerged  from  some  blind  alleys  and  set  our 
feet  once  more  on  roads  which  can  lead  us 
away  from  stagnation  and  despair." 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  he  was  so  de- 
lighted by  a  performance  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco boys'  chorus  that  he  asked  if  he  might 
use  as  the  title  for  his  own  remarks,  the 
first  line  of  their  anthem:  "Now  our  hope  is 
rising,  rising  ••».••  it  is  a  Stever.son 
theme. 

But  his  optimism  was  based  on  what,  to 
him,  was  the  certainty  that  the  good  would 
win  the  ultimate  triumph.  He  described  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly: 

"In  an  open  forum,  over  a  period  of  time, 
ideology  becomes  transparent,  dogmu  wears 
thin  and  becomes  tiresome,  and  the  myth 
of  the  magical  solution  evr,por?tes  slowly  in 
the  free  air  of  the  marketplace  of  ideas." 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  a  dreamer,  he  said: 

"In  a  world  where  vision  and  decisions 
determine  resources,  and  resources  no  longer 
limit  vision,  it  is  the  boldest  dreamers  w.io 
will  move  to  the  vanguard  of  mankind." 

But  his  dreams  were  practical  dreams  and 
his  eloquence  argued  that  indeed  only  ije 
dreamers  can  be  the  builders  of  the  r.;w 
world.    He  said: 

"We  face  the  strange  and  stirring  trut'i 
that  our  dreams  are  turning  into  our  neces- 
sities. Now  that  reality  is  catching  up  with 
our  dreaming,  are  you,  above  all,  you  Lie 
young^afraid  to  dream?" 

Thus  is  Adlai  Stevenson  our  bnrd.  Thus 
is  it  his  destiny  to  remain  with  us  throup-i- 
out  the  journey.  Thus  Is  it  our  fortune 
to  be  stimulated  by  his  continuing  chal- 
lenge and  his  eternal  Inspiration. 

To  such  a  man  we  cannot,  we  dare  not. 
pay  final  respects.  For  to  dismiss-  him  from 
service  now  or  to  allow  his  Image  to  dim 
with  time  would  be  to  court  the  deadliest 
perils.  It  is  better  that  we  make  now  o-Ay 
an  interim  accounting  of  his  goodness.  We 
can  be  sure  that  the  poetry  of  his  greatnera 
wUl  multiply  with  time.  For  all  nround  the 
earth  people,  conunon  and  uncommon,  ara 
contemplating  at  his  death,  the  life  of  Adlcl 
Stevenson,  and  concluding  that  there  is  no 
way  to  pay  him  true  rosp>ect  but  to  con- 
tinue the  service  which  his  life  and  v.ork 
continue  to  Inspire. 

It  will  be  our  deeds'  of  the  next  few  dec- 
ades rather  than  our  words  of  these  List 
few  days  which  will  eulogize  our  political 
poet  laureate. 

He  has  not  suggested  that  our  journey 
will  be  an  easy  one  as  we  push  toward  what 
he  described  as  a  "new  and  decent  world 
community  with  freedom  as  its  politlc-»l 
habit."  But  he  has  urged  us  onward  in  the 
task.  He  has  asked  us  in  the  words  he  chose 
as  the  title  of  his  last  book  of  speeches  to 
be  always  "Looking  Outward."  to  be  always 
aware  of  the  larger  community  of  mankind. 
He  has  said  In  the  preface  to  that  collec- 
tion: 

"These  writings  will  not  have  been  in  vain 
If  they  sweep  you  with  a  wave  of  guarded 
enthusiasm  for  the  United  Nations." 

We  are  our  own  asstiranoe  that  his  words 
will  not  be  in  vain.  It  seems  almost  easy — 
guided  by  his  many  testaments — to  contem- 
plate difficult  successes;  to  climb  the  rugged 
mountain. 
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Who  can  say  in  what  person, 
in   what   place,   in  what   way, 
poetic  inspiration  will  biirst  Inu 
of  success.     But  who  can  deny 
happen — through  us,  through 
through  our  friends  In  every  lan< 

For  the  United  Nations  he  liv^d 
United    Nations    he    died.      For 
Nations  his  poetic  presence  will 
eternity. 

Adlal  Stevenson  said  of  Dag 
that   "his  true  memorial  will 
new  institution  in  the  family  of 
it  is  our  duty  to  build  and  to 
cannot  say  less  or  do  less  than 
heirs  of  Adlal  Stevenson,   latel] 
of  the  United  States  and  for 
zen  of  the  world  community. 
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GEMINI  5 


tie 
Hi  bwaii, 


Mr.  FONG.    Mr.  Presiden 
pie    of   Hawaii   join   all 
saluting  and  rejoicing  over 
cent  success  of  Gemini  5 
return  of  Astronauts  Gordon 
Charles  Conrad. 

The  50th  State  has  a  specia  I 
those  two  men  who  made 
8-day.  120-orbit  flight.     It 
waii,  at  the  University  of 
Astronaut  Cooper   received 
education  and  met  and 
Olson.     He  received  an  Armjr 
sion  while  attending  the 
Hawaii,  then  transferred  his 
to  the  Air  Force  before  beinf 
for  extended  active  duty  fligl^t 
in  1949. 

In  April  1959,  at  the  age  of 
was  selected  as  one  of  seveji 
astronauts.     On     May     16, 
brought  Mercury  space  capsiile 
down  in  the  Pacific  northwest 
and  was  given  a  rousing 
Honolulu. 

In     January     this    year 
Cooper  and  Conrad  visited 
inspect  the  volcanic  regions  ol 
of  Hawaii,  said  by  some 
more  like  the  surface  of  the 
any  other  accessible  place  on 

The  spectacular  success  of 
Gemini  5  mission,  the  cool 
skill  of  the  astronauts,  and 
functioning  of  all  elements 
eral  technical  difficulties, 
mendous  tribute  to  this 
ership  in  the  space  effort 
participated  in  the  historic 
owe  heartfelt  thanks  and 
done  accolade. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA'S  BYRD 
WELFARE  ABUSES 


Wyor  ling 


Mr.     SIMPSON     of 
President,  the  work  of  Senatot 
West  Virginia,  as  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
District  of  Columbia,  was  re:ently 
viewed  by  Jesse  Helms,  a  coipmentator 
for    WRAL-TV    in    Raleigh, 
Helms  has  expanded  upon  his 
editorial  in  the  current  edition 
man  Events,  a  Washington, 
odical. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Reord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West  Virginia's  Btro  Fights  Welfare 

Abuses 

(By   Jesse  Helms.   WRAL-TV  commentator. 

Raleigh,  N.C.) 

Back  in  1958,  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Senate  a  gentleman  named 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  There  was  general  approval 
from  the  camp  of  political  "liberals."  There 
were  not  a  few  Jokes  aiming  barbs  at  the 
veteran  Senator  from  Virginia,  Harrt  Byro. 
whom  liberals  despise  like  the  devil  hates 
holy  water.  There  were  cackles  all  around 
when  they  said.  "Now  we've  got  our  Byrd." 
There  was  talk  of  the  Senate  havings  Byrds 
"not  of  a  feather." 

But  there  is  today  dismay  in  the  liberal 
camp.  Forsooth,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  turned  out  to  be  an  Independent 
liberal.  Moreover,  he  is  a  prodigious  worker 
who  studies  his  positions  before  he  takes 
them.  He  refuses  to  be  bullied,  and  he  does 
not  take  orders  from  the  liberal  establish- 
ment. 

The  Senator's  Independence  and,  if  you 
please,  his  dedication  have  caused  him  to 
run  afoul  of  many  of  the  very  people  who 
7  years  ago  were  so  delighted  to  welcome  him 
to  the  Senate.  Civil  rights  groups,  supported 
by  preachers  and  pressure  groups,  are  hold- 
ing giant  rallies  to  condemn  Senator  Byrd. 
He  has  been  vilified,  picketed,  and  black- 
guarded from  one  end  of  Washington  to  the 
other.  One  preacher,  at  a  rally  of  700  people, 
described  Senator  Byrd  as  a  "a  little  man, 
hardhearted,  hardheaded,  biased,  and  seg- 
regation oriented." 

We  would,  at  this  point,  emphasize  again 
that  the  preacher  was  talking  not  about  con- 
servative Senator  Harry  Byrd.  of  Virginia, 
but  liberal  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of  West 
Virginia. 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Senator's  unpopularity  with  the  wel- 
fare group  and  the  liberal  press?  Why,  it's 
all  very  simple.  For  the  past  4  years  he  has 
been  conducting  virtually  a  one-man  cam- 
paign against  the  flagrant  abuse  of  public 
welfare  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

He  has  cracked  down  on  the  distribution 
of  welfare  checks  to  people  not  eligible  to 
receive  money  from  the  government.  He  has 
spoken  out  on  the  problem  of  illegitimate 
children.  He  has  disrupted  the  playhouses 
of  hundreds  of  women  who  entertain  proces- 
sions of  men  in  their  bedrooms,  and  who 
then  turn  to  the  government  for  money  to 
support  the  resulting  offspring. 

Senator  Byrd  found  it  shocking,  for  ex- 
ample, to  note  that  a  group  of  13  unwed 
mothers  had  given  birth  to  a  total  of  130 
Illegitimate  children.  Another  group  of  14 
women  had  a  total  of  126  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. And  there  were  another  18  women 
who  had  144—12  dozen — illegitimate  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Senator  Byrd  said, 
this  has  got  to  stop.  And  he  went  about 
the  business  of  setting  up  restraints.  As  a 
result  of  his  efforts,  investigations  of  wel- 
fare applicants  became  a  requirement.  This 
set  the  preachers,  the  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions, and  other  pressure  groups  afire.  The 
liberal  Senator  from  West  Virginia  became 
the  target  of  their  wrath. 

On  April  17.  a  young  Negro  woman — a 
native  of  High  Point.  N.C.  by  the  way — 
died  in  a  Washington  hospital  as  a  result  of 
a  pulmonary  embolism  (a  blood  clot  on  the 
lungs).  A  month  before  she  died,  she  had 
received  a  check  for  $190  from  the  welfare 
office.  Three  days  before  her  death  she  re- 
ceived a  check  for  $80.  She  and  her  chil- 
dren had  been  on  welfare  virtually  ever 
since  they  came  to  Washington.  Her  hus- 
band had  obtained  20  Jobs  and  lost  all  20 


of  them  because  he  wouldn't  show  up  for 
work. 

This  man's  wife  and  children,  we  would 
reiterate,  were  on  welfare  constantly.  They 
received  checks  up  until  the  time  of  her 
death.  But  the  ministers  and  civil  rights 
gfToups  promptly  seized  upon  the  woman's 
death  and  labeled  Senator  Byrd  as  her  "mur- 
derer" because  of  his  attempts  to  clean  up 
the  welfare  situation  in  Washington. 

The  protest  rallies  are  still  going  on.  There 
are  threats  now  to  picket  the  Senator's  home. 
The  liberal  Washington  Post  gleefully  re- 
ports the  minute  details  of  all  of  the  slan- 
ders aimed  at  the  Senator.  At  one  rally,  a 
woman  named  Fannie  J.  Long,  whom  the 
Washington  Post  described  as  "a  Texas-born 
white  woman."  spoke  at  length  and  showered 
Senator  Byrd  with  epithets. 

Senator  Byrd  placed  in  the  Record  a  bit  of 
officially  documented  information  about  this 
Mrs.  Long.  She  is  the  mother  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child — fathered  by  a  Negro  man  who 
was  himself  married  to  another  woman  at 
the  time. 

It  is  often  true  that  a*  man  can  be  proud 
of  the  criticism  that  is  directed  at  him.  We 
suspect  that  this  is  certainly  true  in  the  case 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
ther  morning  business? 


Is  there  fur- 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  NAVY  AND  THE  CITY 
OF  NORFOLK.  VA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
565.  H.R.  1044. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1044),  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Norfolk. 
State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  in  the  city 
of  Norfolk,  State  of  Virginia,  in  exchange 
for  certain  other  lands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  wish  to  state  that  this  bill  does  not  vio- 
late the  Morse  formula.  It  Involves  a 
land  exchange.  If  Senators  will  turn  to 
the  first  page  of  the  report,  it  reads : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  fo  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  to  con- 
vey to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  all  of  the  in- 
terests, with  Improvements,  held  by  the 
United  States  in  and  to  a  certain  parcel  of 
property  identified  in  the  bill  by  metes  and 
bounds  description.  In  consideration  of  such 
conveyance  the  city  of  Norfolk  would  be  re- 
quired to  convey  to  the  United  States  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  property,  together  with  im- 
provements, including  buildings  thereon,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Page  2  of  the  report  continues: 

The  Navy  has  informed  the  city  in  detail  as 
to  the  kind  and  size  of  the  structure  which 
must  be  built  by  the  city.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  structure  will  cost  $136,000.  The 
land  on  which  the  structure  will  be  built  will 
be  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  present 
Navy  tract.  Together  the  land  and  building 
will  have  a  value  of  approximately  $180,000 
which  is  twice  the  value  of  the  property  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  city  by  the  Navy. 

Therefore,  the  bill  does  not,  obviously, 
violate  the  Morse  formula. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  author  of  the  bill 
and  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  extracts 
from  the  report  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
(Rept.    No.    582)    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  purposb  or  the  bili. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  all  of  the 
interests,  with  improvements,  held  by  the 
United  States  in  and  to  a  certain  parcel  of 
property  identified  in  the  bill  by  metes  and 
bounds  description.  In  consideration  of  such 
conveyance  the  city  of  Norfolk  would  be  re- 
quired to  convey  to  the  United  States  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  property,  together  with  im- 
provements, Including  buildings  thereon,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

BACKGROUND  Or  THE  BILL 

The  present  Navy  property  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  city  Is  used  as  a  naval  shore  patrol 
headquarters,  located  In  an  area  of  urban  re- 
newal on  property  which  the  local  planning 
agency  seeks  for  redevelopment  purposes.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  Navy's  need  for  a 
shore  patrol  headquarters  in  the  same  gen- 
eral area,  and  at  the  same  time  to  effect  its 
renewal  schemes,  the  local  authorities  have 
urged  the  contemplated  exchange,  and  have 
undertaken  to  provide  a  new  structure,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Navy,  on  the  land  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Navy. 

The  existing  shore  patrol  building,  con- 
structed in  1929  on  0.308  acre  of  land,  is  a 
two-story  garage-type  building  of  tile,  rein- 
forced concrete,  brick,  and  steel,  containing 
20.196  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  through  condem- 
nation proceedings  In  1943  at  a  cost  of  $45,000 
and  was  converted  to  Navy  use  at  that  time 
at  a  further  cost  of  $55,000. 

It  was  appraised  by  the  Navy  in  July  at 
$20,640  land  value  plus  $65,535  depreciated 
value  of  improvements.  The  present  value 
is  estimated  to  exceed  the  1960  appraisal  due 
to  enhancement  of  property  values  in  the  re- 
development area. 

The  Navy  has  informed  the  city  In  detail 
as  to  the  kind  and  size  of  the  structure  which 
must  be  built  by  tlie  city.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  structure  will  cost  $136,000.  The 
land  on  which  the  structure  will  be  built  will 
be  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  present 
Navy  tract.  Together  the  land  and  building 
will  have  a  value  of  approximately  $180,000 
which  is  twice  the  value  of  the  property  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  city  by  the  Navy. 

Note  is  made  of  the  fact  that  no  federally 
owned  land  is  available  for  a  naval  shore 
patrol  headquarters  In  the  area  in  which  it 
is  needed,  and  therefore  the  land  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  city  of  Norfolk  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  Navy's  requirements. 

MISCELLANEOUS    DATA 

The  Government's  interests  are  fully  pro- 
tected. It  has  not  yet  been  decided  between 
the  city  of  Norfolk  and  the  United  States  as 
to  exactly  what  area  In  the  city  will  best 
satisfy  the  mutual  Interests  of  the  two 
parties  as  a  location  for  the  naval  shore 
patrol  headquarters.  This  measure  is  so 
drawn  as  to  permit  the  selection  of  the  site 
to  be  made  in  studied  fashion  and  to  assure 
that  the  Navy  need  not  take  a  conveyance 
encumbered  by  any  conditions  not  deemed 
acceptable  to  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Navy  will  profit  by 
this  exchange  through  the  obtaining  of  more 
adequate  modern  quarters,  the  value  of 
which  will  exceed  that  of  the  property  given 
In  exchange. 


FISCAL   DATA 

Enactment  of  this  bill  Into  law  wiU  not 
involve  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING  AGREEMENT 
ACT  OP  1937 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  630,  Senate  bill  2092. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2092),  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  celery, 
sweet  com,  limes,  or  avocados  to  provide 
for  paid  advertising. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  proviso 
at  the  end  of  section  8c(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  (reenacted  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937) 
(7  U.S.C.  608c(6)  (I) )  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing a  comma  and  the  following:  "celery, 
sweet  com,  limes,  or  avocados"  immediately 
after  "applicable  to  cherries". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  648),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  would  amend  the  marketing 
agreement  law  to  permit  inclusion  of  pro- 
visions for  paid  advertising  in  marketing 
orders  applicable  to  celery,  sweet  corn,  limes, 
or  avocados.  This  authority  is  already  au- 
thorized for  cherry  marketing  orders. 

Subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  a  favorable  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
this  bill,  the  committee  received  a  proposal 
that  milk  should  be  added  to  the  commodi- 
ties covered  by  the  bill.  Marketing  orders 
for  mUk  are  substantially  different  from 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  other  com- 
modities, and  the  inclusion  of  advertising 
authority  would  therefore  present  a  some- 
what different  situation  for  milk.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  further  study  should  be  given 
to  the  proposal  to  include  milk  and  there- 
fore does  not  recommend  its  inclusion  In  the 
bill  at  this  time. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OCEANOGRAPHY 
Mr.MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tiie 
Record  a  fine  editorial  published  in  the 
Seattle  Times  on  August  23,  1965.  en- 
titled "The  Oceans'  Importance." 


V 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Oceans'  Impobtancb 

While  Uncle  Sam  is  spending  40  billion 
or  more  dollars  to  explore  the  arid  waste- 
lands of  the  Moon,  he  will  be  guilty  of 
neglect  if  he  does  not  show  equal  concern 
for  exploring  the  Earth's  oceans. 

By  equal  concern  we  do  not  mean  equal 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  No 
one  is  proposing  that  $40  billion  be  spent 
in  the  next  few  years  to  look  into  the  depths, 
although  we  suspect  that  the  ultimate  na-  \ 
tional  interest  might  be  further  advanced  tf  \ 
the  appropriations  for  moon  and  for  ocean 
research  were  Indeeed  reversed. 

What  we  do  strongly  Indorse  is  Senator 
Macnuson's  bill  to  create  a  national  oceano- 
graphlc  council,  comparable  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Cammlaslon.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  almost  unanimously, 
earlier  this  month. 

A  cogent  appeal  for  stronger  local  sup- 
port of  the  measure  was  made  last  week 
before  members  of  the  Seattle  Area  Industrial 
OouncU  by  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  director  of  the 
Pacific  Science  Center. 

As  Dr.  Ray  pointed  out,  a  strong  ocean- 
ographlc  program  is  not  only  vital  to  the 
Nation,  but  could  be  of  great  Importance 
locally,  Seattle — with  Its  marine  environ- 
ment and  growing  scientific  community- 
being  a  logical  place  for  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  proposed  oceanographic 
council. 

Two  channels  of  action  are  Indicated:  A 
strong  push  must  be  made  to  obtain  passage 
of  the  Magniison  bill  or  some  similar  measure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  legis- 
lation Is  In  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  where  Congressman 
Pellt,  a  member,  is  seeking  to  illne  up 
support.  I 

Second,  an  attempt  must  be  made  ko  better 
acquaint  the  decisionmaking  scienltfic  and 
administrative  officials  with  Seattle's  po- 
tential as  a  marine  research  center. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  points  out  the  strong  necessity 
for  the  Government  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  the  correlation  and  coordina- 
tion of  a  program  of  oceanography 
within  the  Government  departments. 

Oceanography  has  now  spread  into  21 
Government  departments.  An  inter- 
agency committee  and  other  groups  are 
trying  to  get  together  to  correlate  this 
problem. 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  matter  must 
receive  at  least  now.  so  that  the  future 
will  be  assured,  the  same  treatment  we 
gave  the  space  effort,  In  which  we  finally 
established  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

We  are  trying  to  correlate  the  activities 
which  now  exist  in  Government  In  order 
to  obtain  some  decent,  broad  knowledge 
10  to  15  years  from  now,  for  the  future. 
No  one  knows  better  than  I,  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Hollawd]  and 
other  Senators  now  in  the  Chamber,  who 
have  been  deeply  interested  In  this  mat- 
ter, the  prime  Importance  of  exerting 
more  effort  toward  discovering  the 
secrets  of  this  great  imtapped  three- 
quarters  of  the  earth's  surface. 

As  fine  as  •the  space  effort  is — and  we 
all  approve  of  it  and  heartily  congratu- 
late   everyone    concerned    with    It — ^we 
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should  also  be  thinking  aboui 
three-quarters  of  the  earth's 

It   has   been   stated   man  r 
scientists,  including  space 
we  know  more  about  the  bad : 
moon  than  we  do  about  the 
quarters  of  the  earth's  s 
of  great  importance,  of  course 
future  production  of  food 
of    minerals,    and    forecast 
weather — but  of  prime 
subject  of  defense. 

The  editorial  points  out 
of  making  this  effort.    I  am 
a  bill  which  has  been 
this  line,  and  has  passed  the 
I  hope  that  action  will  be 
soon. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Washingtoi  i 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yielc 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  commejid 
ator  from  Washington  for 
this  subject.    As  he  knows, 
greatly  interested  in  obtairJng 
knowledge  of  the  oceans,  wl  lat 
neath  them,  and  hpw  better 
great  assets  which  lie  there 

Yesterday,  I  know  that  he 
as  I  was  pleased,  to  hear 
entire  Nation  was  listening 
television  primarily  directed 
of  our  astronauts,  those  whc 
ing  with  our  aquanauts  wen 
tioned.    Their  efforts  were 
the    same    reports    on    the 
which  I  thought  was  an 
to  do,  and  I  commend  them 

We  must  all  realize  that 
more  spectacular  to  read  abi)ut 
ploration  of  space  and  the 
be  even  more  practical  and 
sary  to  us,  living  as  we  do  upton 
face  of  the  earth,  to  know  wl  at 
able  to  us  which  we  can  utilLa  e 
we  can  guard  against  if  we  m  jst 
nection   with   the   untouche<l 
which   lie   beneath   the 
oceans. 

I  commend  the  Senator  ffom 
ington  for  his  continued  efljort 
direction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  than|c 
ator  for  his  comments 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  V  ETNAM 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  Piesident 
Saturday,  August  21,  my  colleague 
Jackson,  addressed  the  Natioi  lal 
Commission  of  the  America: 
the    Legion's    National 
Portland.  Oreg.     His  subjecl 
Challenge  of  Vietnam." 

I  believe  that  my  colleague 
ing  and  forward-looking 
of  great  interest  to  Members 
ate  and  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
text  of  his  address  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


add  ress 


Vl£T  «AM 


The  Challenge  or 
(Address  by  Senator  Henry  M 

the   national  security  commission 

American   Legion,    1965   Ameflcan 

National     Convention 

Saturday,  August  21,  1965) 

I    greatly   appreciate   the   opportunity 
address  you  this  morning.     I 
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any  group  before  which  it  is  more  appropri- 
ate to  discuss  Issues  affecting  the  safety  of 
our  Nation  and  the  future  of  Individual 
liberty. 

During  the  20  years  beginning  in  1946  the 
United  States  will  have  spent  approximately 
$770  billion  for  national  defei|^  and  about 
$80  billion  for  economic  aid  and  other  in- 
ternational programs.  Millions  of  American 
man-years  have  been  devoted  to  national 
security  purposes,  directly  In  the  military, 
foreign,  and  civil  services  and  indirectly  In 
production  for  defense  and  foreign  aid.  In 
addition,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  had  to 
carry  the  psychological  burdens  of  coping 
with  the  problems  of  national  security  in  a 
dangerous  world — and  as  the  teach-ins  and 
demonstrations  show,  some  Americans  find 
it  difficult  to  face  the  hard  realities  of  our 
times. 

With  all  this  effort,  a  genuine  peace  may 
be  no  farther  away  than  it  was  In  1946  but 
it  does  not  seem  measurably  closer.  In  some 
ways,  the  prospects,  especially  in  the  Far 
East,  are  darker.  So  it  behooves  us  not  to  be 
complacent,  not  to  assume  that  we  have 
found  the  right  answers,  and  not  to  shrink 
from  tough-minded  review  of  our  national 
security  policies. 

In  the  1930's,  facing  Nazi  Germany,  the 
Western  Powers  tried  to  escape  involvement 
In  the  struggle.  Prance  built  the  Maginot 
line:  America  built  its  hiding  place  of  ideas 
and  called  It  Isolationism.  The  British  called 
their  appeasement.  None  of  them  worked, 
for  Hitler's  ambitions  required  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies. 

In  retrospect,  it  was  a  mistake  to  pro- 
crastinate during  the  thirties.  If  we  had 
it  to  do  over,  knowing  what  we  know,  we 
would  surely  stop  Hitler  early,  not  later  than 
when  he  reentered  the  Rhlneland  in  1936.  It 
is  now  evident  from  German  documents  that 
had  Hitler's  march  Into  the  Rhlneland  been 
\tse<l  as  the  occasion  for  allied  Intervention, 
the  dictator  almost  certainly  would  not  have 
survived  the  fiasco.  Hitler  himself  admitted 
as  much.  "A  retreat  on  our  part,"  he  con- 
ceded later,  "would  have  spelled  collapse." 

The  present  struggle  to  counter  the  ex- 
pansionist thrusts  of  the  Communist  powers 
will  not  be  won  if  South  Vietnam  is  success- 
fully defended,  nor  will  It  be  lost  if  South 
Vietnam  falls.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  old 
adage  applies — a  stitch  in  tUne  saves  nine. 
It  is  better  to  win  than  lose  a  battle,  for  each 
successful  stand  makes  the  next  one  easier 
and  each  defeat  Increases  the  enemy's  con- 
fidence and  momentum. 

In  the  early  postwar  years  Stalin  expected 
to  make  quick  and  easy  gains  In  Western 
Europe.  But,  as  he  found  out.  Western 
Europe  was  a  place  In  which  we  could  bring 
ovu*  power  to  bear  effectively.  There  the 
state  structures  and  national  sentiments  and 
traditions  were  strong.  The  Marshall  Plan 
and  NATO  helped  Western  Europe  to  recover 
strength  and  confidence.  The  Soviet  Union 
found  Itself  frustrated — and  shifted  its  at- 
tention to  other  areas.  It  began  to  exploit 
the  potential  of  unconventional  warfare  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  where  poverty,  political  Im- 
maturity, and  memories  of  colonialism  could 
be  fanned  into  revolutionary  flames.  Fur- 
thermore, as  It  happens,  many  of  these  coun- 
tries are  tropical,  remote,  and  just  plain 
difficult  for  us  to  operate  In  from  a  purely 
physical  standpoint. 

But  if  we  cannot  make  a  stand  in  such 
places,  then  we  will  have  to  get  out  of  the 
competition.  For  Moscow  and  Pelping  are 
not  likely  to  challenge  us  on  ground  favor- 
able to  us,  but  only  where  the  odds  are  in 
their  favor. 

Scxneone  has  said  that  candor  Is  the  most 
effective  form  of  deception  In  International 
relations.  Certainly  Adolf  Hitler  announced 
to  the  world  what  he  was  going  to  do  and 
then  proceeded  to  do  it — or  rather  he  tried 


and  failed  by  a  margin  that  was  all  too 
slender. 

In  1937  Mao  Tse-tung  advertised  the 
strategy  by  which  he  was  eventually  to  come 
to  power: 

"In  g^uerrilla  warfare,  select  the  tactic  of 
seeming  to  come  from  the  east  and  attack- 
ing from  the  west;  avoid  the  solid,  attack  the 
hollow:  attack;  withdraw;  deliver  a  light- 
ning blow,  seek  a  lightning  decision.  When 
guerrillas  engage  a  stronger  enemy,  they 
withdraw  when  he  advances;  harass  him 
when  he  stops;  strike  him  when  he  is  weary; 
pursue  him  when  he  withdraws.  In  guerrilla 
strategy,  the  enemy's  rear,  flanks,  and  other 
vulnerable  spots  are  his  vital  points,  and 
there  he  must  be  harassed,  attacked,  dis- 
persed, exhausted,  and  annihilated." 

In  1961  the  22d  Communist  Congress 
adopted  a  20-year  program  for  Communist 
strategy  and  formally  approved  what  was 
called  "antlimperialist  national-liberation 
revolutions." 

The  so-called  war  of  national  liberation  is 
a  fancy  name  for  subversion  and  for  the  use 
of  an  firmed  mlAority  to  subjugate  a  nation. 
It  is  how  the  attempt  was  made  in  Greece, 
Czechoslovakia,  Malaya,  and  elsewhere,  some- 
times with  success,  sometimes  not.  It  Is  how 
the  attempt  is  being  made  today  in  Vietnam; 
ar^  armed  minority,  the  Vietcong,  controlled 
and  Increasingly  supported  by  Hanoi  and 
incited  by  Communist  China,  is  seeking  to 
Impose  its  will  on  South  Vietnam  by  the  use 
of  force.  Including  terror. 

The  Russians  and  the  Chinese  may  not  see 
eye  to  eye  on  when  and  where  and  how  much 
violence  should  be  used  In  overthrowing  non- 
Communist  governments.  I  think  they  do 
not  agree  about  everything  related  to  the 
waging  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle.  But  the 
Sino-Soviet  quarrel  is  a  family  quarrel,  and 
the  arguments  between  them  are  over  means, 
not  ends.  Both  are  wholehearted  supporters 
of  "wars  of  national  liberation."  Both  are 
supporting  the  war  In  Vietnam — with  re- 
sources, with  diplomacy,  and  with  propagan- 
da. If  it  came  to  a  major  showdown  with  the 
Chinese,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  Russians 
would  not  come  to  their  support.  And  while 
we  should  take  such  advantage  of  their 
quarrel  as  we  can,  the  only  sure  guide  to 
our  policy  Is  to  do  what  we  must  do  to  defend 
our  interests.  We  will  only  confuse  and 
mislead  ourselves  if  we  look  for  their  dif- 
ferences to  give  us  an  easy  way  out. 

When  trouble  looms  at  any  point  around 
the  world.  It  Is  Important  to  estimate  quickly 
and  accurately  what  our  national  Interest 
requires.  Obviously,  the  United  States  can- 
not take  responsibility  for  every  uprising  or 
revolt — and  should  not.  If  It  could,  for,  as  we 
should  know  better  than  most,  revolution  is 
not  always  a  dirty  word. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  revolution  Is  Commu- 
nist-led, neither  we  nor  anyone  else  can  save 
the  threatened  country  unless  the  country 
wants  to  save  itself.  In  Malaya  the  British 
helped  to  defeat  the  Communist  uprising  by 
wise  policies  and  plans  that  made  military 
action  an  integral  part  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic action.  In  the  Philippines  we  helped 
to  defeat  the  Conununlst  Huks  chiefly  by 
timely  economic  and  moral  support  of 
Magsay%ay,  not  by  contributing  military 
forces,  and  It  was  Magsaysay's  shrewd  com- 
bination of  political,  social,  and  economic 
reforms,  together  with  effective  military 
measures,  that  carried  the  day.  In  these 
struggles,  and  in  Greece,  the  governments  in 
power  wanted  to  overcome  the  threat  and  be- 
cause they  saw  the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
adopted  appropriate  programs,  they  gained 
and  held  the  support  of  the  people  and  won 
the  day. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  are  dealing  with  a 
truncated  country,  just  lately  under  colonial 
rule.  It  has  never  been  a  nation  and  na- 
^tlonal  sentiment  is  weak  or  nonexistent. 
The  country  is  split  religiously.  It  has  never 
known     good     government — only     recently 
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gangster  sects  ruled  the  rivers  and  canals 
like  pirates,  and  controlled  Saigon  In  Al 
Capone  style.  With  our  help  South  Viet- 
nam Is  trying  to  biiUd  Its  national  home,  but 
it  m\ist  collect  the  materials,  build  the  house, 
live  In  It.  and  defend  It  against  attack,  all 
at  the  same  time.  And  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  task  Is  difficult — and  discouraging. 

Vietnam  Is  not  the  only  country  where  na- 
tional structures  and  traditions  are  weak, 
thus  inviting  Conununlst  subvM'sion.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  other  countries.  In 
southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere,  which  may 
invite  and  receive  their  deadly  attention. 
Clearly,  we  and  our  friends  In  other  free  and 
favored  societies  still  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves to  create  societies  resistant  to  the 
virus  of  communism.  Even  In  the  military 
field  we  are  still  far  short  of  giving  our  men 
the  kind  of  training  they  need  to  wage  war- 
fare against  guerrillas  or  to  train  others  to 
wage  such  struggles. 

Although  the  so-called  war  of  national 
liberation  Is  fundamentally .  a  poUtlcal 
struggle,  at  any  particular  time  and 
place  the  military  phase  of  the  struggle  may 
be  decisive.  The  fact  that  widespread  guer- 
rilla war  broke  out  In  Vietnam  Is  evidence 
that  South  Vietnam  was  not  a  healthy  so- 
ciety. Politically,  economically,  psychologi- 
cally, and  mllltarUy,  conditions  developed 
which  made  South  Vietnam  ripe  for  Com- 
munist exploitation  and  violence.  But  this 
war  having  broken  out,  a  precondition  to  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  In  the  country  is 
the  military  defeat  of  the  Vietcong.  The 
same  was  true  In  Greece,  in  Malaya,  and  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  present  struggle  In  Vietnam  would  be 
easier  to  win  were  the  Internal  political  situa- 
tion good.  It  may  yet  be  lost  because  of  a 
political  collapse  which  would  bring  to  power 
a  government  that  would  seek  peace  at  any 
price.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  Improve 
the  political  climate.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make,  however,  .Is  that  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  decline  in  the  political 
situation  and  the  deterioration  In  the  mili- 
tary situation — and  nothing  will  so  trans- 
form the  politics  of  South  Vietnam  as  a 
string  of  military  successes. 

As  for  American  policy,  we  can  be  grate- 
ful for  the  way  President  Johnson  is  demon- 
strating a  cool  and  resolute  determination 
to  block  the  Communist  effort  to  subjugate 
all  of  Vietnam.  His  determination  Is  backed 
by  the  firm  will  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  committed  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
defend  their  freedom.  The  commitment  will 
require  us  to  do  more  than  we  have  done 
or  have  yet  been  asked  to  do. 

We  need  to  face  up  to  five  Important  ques- 
tions: 

1.  If  the  deterioration  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  to  be  reversed,  what  additional  military 
effort  is  required?  I  have  argued  that  no 
real  headway  is  going  to  be  made  in  political 
affairs  until  and  unless  there  is  a  military 
turnaround,  and  the  question  Is,  What  is 
needed  to  produce  such  a  turnaround? 
Should  we  put  In  more  men  and  equipment, 
faster?  How  long  should  we  wait  before 
making  the  shoe  pinch  In  North  Vietnam  by 
destroying  key  economic  Installations  there? 
To  do  too  little,  too  slow,  may  be  the  most 
costly  way  of  bringing  about  a  substantial 
improvement  In  the  military  situation. 

2.  Are  we  conducting  our  policy  In  Vietnam 
as  well  as  we  can  with  a  view  to  persuading 
other  countries  to  share  to  the  defense  of 
Vietnam — a  defense  which  affects  their  vital 
Interests?  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
sent  combat  forces,  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  voted  to  send  one  combat  division. 
Other  governments  might  well  ponder  the 
question  whether  they,  were  they  to  find 
themselves  under  Bimiinr  attack,  would  wish 
to  receive  outside  help  and  If  so,  whether  It 
might  not  be  In  their  own  enlightened  inter- 


ests to  help  put  down  this  flagrant  act  of 
aggression. 

3.  I  support  the  President  in  hU  willing- 
ness to  discuss  a  peacefiU  settlement  of  the 
Issues  In  Vietnam.  But  I  hope  that  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  negotiations  for  an 
armistice  in  Korea,  and  will  not  again  call 
off  our  military  operations  ae  soon  as  the 
other  side  requests  negotiations. 

In  Korea  we  gave  the  Chinese  a  respite; 
they  took  advantage  of  It  to  build  a  strong 
defensive  line,  14  miles  deep,  and  once  they 
had  It  built,  they  knew  we  covild  renew 
hostilities  only  at  the  cost  of  heavy  casual- 
ties. Then,  with  their  defenses  secure,  the 
Communists  proceeded  to  drag  out  the  nego- 
tiations for  more  than  2  years,  trying  to  win 
at  the  negotiating  table  far  more  than  tlioy 
had  been  able  to  wto  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  moral  of  the  Korean  story  Is  plain. 
Negotiation  is  not  a  substitute  for  pressvire. 
On  the  contrary,  {H-essxire  is  a  part  of  the 
negotiating  process.  It  Is  an  old  rule  that  a 
diplomat  cannot  be  expected  to  win  more 
at  the  conference  table  than  his  comrade  at 
arms  has  won — or  is  clearly  In  a  position  to 
win — on  the  battlefield. 

But  do  we  understand  the  relevance  of  this 
principle  In  Vietnam?  Will  we  again  accept 
truce  talks  without  a  time  limit  and  without 
keeping  up  our  taiilitary  p«'essure.  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  pressure  outside  the 
conference  room  that  largely  determines 
whether  a  negotiation  can  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion? 

4.  WIU  this  country  do  what  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  our  central  Reserve  forces  and 
our  forces  throughout  the  world  at  a  slee 
and  readiness  to  meet  contingencies  that 
could  arise  elsewhere?  Thanks  to  the  sub- 
stantial buildup— initiated  by  President 
Kennedy  and  followed  up  on  by  President 
Johnson — our  conventional  forces  are  laxger, 
harder  hitting,  more  mobUe,  and  in  a  better 
state  of  readiness  than  ever  before  in  peace- 
time. But  new  troubles  may  erupt  outside 
southeast  Asia,  possibly  as  a  reaction  to  our 
effort  In  Vietnam,  or  for  other  reasons.  And 
we  might  expose  ourselves  to  serious  risks 
If  we  continue  to  support  the  effort  In  Viet- 
nam by  drawing  men  and  material  from  our 
forces  in  other  areas.  Prudence  requires 
preparation  for  such  outbreaks — to  the  form 
of  larger  Ready  Reserve  forces — for  that  is 
the  best  way  to  discourage  the  enemy  from 
making  trouble. 

5.  Will  we,  working  so  far  as  possible  with 
our  allies,  find  the  means  and  the  will  to  do 
those  important  but  often  undramatic  things 
that  are  needed  to  prevent  the  emergence 
of  new  Vietnams  in  the  future?  Somehow 
or  other,  the  free  societies  have  got  to  i>er- 
suade  the  Communists  that  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  are  unprofitable.  Of  course,  the 
first  essential  Is  to  bring  Pelping  and  Moscow 
to  an  understandtog  of  this  by  a  successful 
defense  of  Vietnam.  But  beyond  that  we 
must  find  better  ways  to  encoiuttge  the  ktod 
of  healthy  societies  that  do  not  temprt  the 
Communists  to  launch  such  aggression — and 
that  probably  means  a  combination  of  pro- 
grams, mainly  nonmllltary,  that  take  time 
and  patience  and  skill. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  this  cautionary 
note: 

In  the  kind  of  longrun  struggle  In  which 
we  are  engaged,  there  is  a  constant  tempta- 
tion, whenever  the  clouds  seem  to  lift  a  bit, 
to  see  a  silver  Itolng.  If  we  look  back  at  the 
pronouncements  In  recent  years  made  by 
those  to  positions  c^  responsibility  about  the 
military  requirements  and  pro6f>ects  in  Viet- 
nam, we  must  note  In  candor  that  the  record 
is  one  of  sucoesBlve  misjudgments,  rosy  es- 
timates, and,  to  be  generous,  clouded  cr3rstal 
balls. 

It  te  wrong  to  cry  "Wolf,  wolf."  But  it 
Is  equally  wrong  to  predict  that  victory  lies 
just  around  the  corner  when  it  doeant,  when. 
In  fact,  there  Isn't  even  a  corner  visible  down 
the  road.  To  arouse  great  but  unjustified 
expectations  may  quiet  a  few  critics  today. 


but  it  will  only  sharpen  their  doubts  and 
disiUusion  tonuMTOW.  The  wlUtogness  of 
Government  officials  to  speak  frankly  about 
oonditiona  and  t>ollci«e  and  requirements  Is 
a  necessary  foundation  of  public  confidence 
and  therefore  of  the  ktod  of  constructive 
public  debate  which  can  lead  to  action  ade- 
quate  to   the  hard  d^nands  of  the  times. 


LOS  ANGELES  RIOTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  19  issue  of  the  Shreveport  Times 
published  an  excellent  article  written  by 
James  Jackson  Kilpatrick  on  the  riots 
and  looting  which  recently  took  place  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  very  ably  discusses  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  this  out- 
rageous sequence  of  events.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  sort  of  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  Los  Angeles  will  happen  again 
and  again  in  this  country  if  we  do  not 
change  our  present  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  rights  and  individual  respon- 
sibility for  unlawful  acts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Kilpatrick's  aiticle  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Necro  War  Resct-ts  From  Blaming  Othcbs 

FOR  His  Failings 

(By  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick) 

All  week  long,  the  leading  bleeding  hearts 
of  the  Great  Society  have  been  wetting  down 
the  ashes  of  Los  Angeles  with  tears  for  the 
poor  oppressed.  We  have  been  fairly  awash 
in  tales  of  Watts,  the  pahn-ltoed  ghetto,  with 
its  unemployment,  Its  crime,  its  tocomes 
below  $4,000. 

"The  guilt  lies  on  us  all,"  said  one  l\igubrl- 
ous  professor,  gazing  sadly  into  the  camera. 
And  he  began  to  talk  of  frustrations  that 
Just  had  to  find  an  outlet. 

Twaddle.  The  guilt  for  this  crlmtoal  an- 
archy in  Los  Angeles  Is  direct,  Immediate, 
and  personal,  as  guUt  must  always  be  If  the 
first  essentials  of  our  law  still  count  for  any- 
thing. And  if  guilt  is  to  be  extended  to  aome 
sort  of  metaphysical  conjectiu-e,  then  let  the 
guilt  lie  squarely  upon  such  philosophers  as 
Martto  Luther  King  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

What  do  the  Negro  apologists  of  oiir  time 
expect?  How  could  they  have  been  surprised 
by  these  events?  Have  they  never  heard  •f 
the  harvest  that  Is  reaped  by  men  who  sow 
the  wtod? 

Vat  the  past  5  yesu's  or  moi-e.  Dr.  King  has 
been  going  up  and  down  the  country,  preach- 
ing his  own  brand  of  ever-lovtog  anarchy. 
His  is  the  gospel  that  tells  his  slmple-mtoded 
people  to  violate  the  laws  they  feel  In  their 
hearts  to  be  wrong.  What  Ls  the  guilt  that 
lies  today  on  Martin  Luther  King? 

Dr.  Ktog  is  not  alone.  Over  this  came 
period,  we  have  seen  the  White  House  itaelf 
and  our  Central  Government  as  a  whole  con- 
tribute to  a  cynical  disrespect  for  old  insti- 
tutions. The  Constitution,  once  regarded  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  has  been  pro- 
gressively reduced  to  the  merest  scrap  of 
paper.  This  Republic  was  founded  In  part, 
at  leckst,  upon  respect  for  the  ancient  rights 
of  private  property;  this  was  the  oldest 
hiunan  right  of  them  all,  but  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  let  it  erode  away.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Los  Angeles  tosurrectlonists 
put  private  property  to  the  torch? 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  American  Negro 
has  been  singled  out  for  a  slckentog  solici- 
tude that  has  done  him  a  terrible  disserrlce. 
Through  every  conceivable  device  of  law  and 
politics,  the  Negro  has  been  artificlany  pulled 
up.  protected,  pampered,  wrapped  In  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  excessively  admired.    He 
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has   been    the    particular 
housing,  poverty  programs,  Job 
and  aid  for  his  illegitimate  offspi-lng. 
sanctified  name  of  civil  rights 
excused    for   criminal   conduct 
other  set  of  facts  would  have  d 
on  the  roads.     The  Supreme 
United  States,  casting  precedent 
pardons  hundreds  of  trespass*^ 
of  the  peace,  and  violators  of 
other  men — pardons  them 
Judicial  wands.     What  gxiilt  1 
preme  Court  of  the  United 

It   is   high    time   in   this 
through  the  fatty  sentimentality 
guilt,  the  couch-ridden 

If  rhetorical  questions  are 
should  we  not  inquire  if  the 
Negro,  a  century  after 
tirely  the  fault  of  white  societ  ' 
Or  is  a  large  part  of  this  squa:^ly 
of  the  Negro  people  themselves? 

It  Is  said  that  the  Negro 
down  by  the  devices  of  segregation 
is  truth  in  this.     But  the  whole 
sition  never  Is  examined.     Wer 
kept  down?     Or  were  many 
to  get  up? 

Say  what  you  will  about  the 
not  the  South  where  'Whole  ciVes 
the  flames  of   Insurrection) 
Negro  has  had  two  generations 
opportunity  in  the  unsegregatAl 
West.     How    has    he    developed 
tunltles    put    before    him?     In 
apathy,  in  crime,  in  cadging  off  ' 
in   dropping    out    of   integratec 
breeding  swarms  of  children 
This  Is  the  sorry  record.     And 
Angeles,  we  witness  barbarian 

What  Is  the  remedy?     It  Is 
Negro  like  a  white  man.     God 
has  done  little  enough  to 
difficult  and  demanding.     This 
the  Negro,  first  of  all,  work; 
restraint;   obedience  to  law;   r 
thorlty;  creative  imagination; 
It  is   to  expect  of  him  some 
leadership,  some  positive  con 
communities  he  lives  in,  some 
mon  decency  in  the  maintenance 
borhoods. 

This  Is  the  white  man's  world- 
earns  its  way,  accepts 
failure,  knows  success,  and 
for  somewhere  else  to  lay  a 

Respect  for  law,  respect  for 
spect  for  the  rights  of 
come  first.     And  these  mVist 
the  courts  and  by  the  suddenly 
mands  of  a  fed-up  society, 
these  outrages  lies  upon  individual 
hoodlums,  vandals,  thieves, 
then  turn  to  the  political  ani  1 
leaders  who  need  foreglveness 
know  not  what  they  do. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  H"i  POCRISY 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  Preident,  I  am 
satisfied  that  some  day  in 
must  find  our  way  back  to 
basic  principles,  including 
vidual  responsibility  in 
the  observance  of  law,  and 
basic  principle  that  there  is 
be  imposed  on  those  who 
We  must  also  find  our  way 
the  road  of  a  more  practice 
enforcement.    When  we 
it  will  be  by  traveling  the 
premacy  of  the  law.  and  by 
markers  and  guidelines  set 
David  Lawrence  in  a  recen 
titled    "Law    Enforcement 
Seen." 
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This  article  has  so  much  common- 
sense  and  sound  basic  American  philos- 
ophy in  it  that  I  think  it  should  have 
wider  publication,  not  only  among  Sen- 
ators, but  among  the  public  at  large.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Enforcement  Hyprocrisy  Seen 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

This  seems  to  be  an  age  of  hyprocrisy  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
In  America.  When  street  demonstrations 
and  riots  occurred  In  the  South  and  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace  were  arrested,  it  was  Imme- 
diately charged  that  Southern  law  officers 
and  courts  were  prejudiced.  Now,  when  the 
same  thing  is  happening  In  Los  Angeles.  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Springfield. 
Mass.,  and  other  cities  outside  the  South, 
the  local  police  are  being  made  the  scape- 
goat. They  are  being  charged  with  bru- 
tality as  they  attempted  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  trespass  and  Incitement  to  violence. 

There  is  a  lot  of  discussion  Just  now  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  lawlessness  that  Is  sweep- 
ing the  country  not  merely  in  connection 
with  race  riots  but  with  crime  generally. 
More  and  more,  the  finger  of  blame  is  being 
pointed  at  those  Supreme  Court  Justices  who 
have  been  swayed  by  ideological  considera- 
tions and  have  thus  weakened  the  whole  law 
enforcement  machinery  by  making  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  police  officers  to  main- 
tain order,  particularly  In  the  big  cities. 

Not  all  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  blind  to  the  illegalities  involved  in  street 
demonstrations  or  to  the  ways  that  encour- 
agement has  been  given  to  street  demon- 
strators through  court  decisions  Invalidating 
convictions  for  trespassing  on  private  prop- 
erty. 

Justices  Black,  Harlan  and  White,  in  a 
dissenting  opinion  rendered  on  June  22,  1964, 
dealt  specifically  with  the  tendency  of  the 
majority  In  the  Supreme  Court  to  ignore 
constitutional  principles.  The  case  at  issue 
concerned  the  trespassing  upon  a  private 
business  by  sit-in  demonstrators.  The  dis- 
senters declared: 

'•The  contention  that  petitioners  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  enter  or  to  stay  on 
Hooper's  premises  against  his  will  because.  If 
there,  they  would  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  express  their  desire  to  have  restaurant 
service  over  Hooper's  protest.  Is  a  bootstrap 
argument.  The  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion is  a  right  to  express  views — not  a  right 
to  force  other  people  to  supply  a  platform 
or  a  pulpit.  It  Is  argued  that  this  supposed 
constitutional  right  to  invade  other  people  s 
property  would  not  mean  that  a  man's  home, 
his  private  club,  or  his  church  could  forc- 
ibly be  entered  or  used  against  his  will — only 
his  store  or  place  of  business  which  he  has 
himself  opened  to  the  public  by  selling 
goods  or  services  for  money. 

"And  even  if  the  supposed  constitutional 
right  Is  confined  to  places  where  goods  and 
services  are  offered  for  sale.  It  must  be 
realized  that  such  a  constitutional  rule 
would  apply  to  all  businesses  and  professions 
alike,  •   •   • 

"A  great  purpose  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  is  to  provide  a  forum  for  settlement 
of  acrimonious  disputes  peaceably,  without 
resort  to  intimidation,  force,  or  violence. 
The  experience  of  ages  points  to  the  in- 
exorable fact  that  people  are  frequently 
stirred  to  violence  when  property  which  the 
law  recognizes  as  theirs  Is  forcibly  invaded 
or  occupied  by  others.  Trespass  laws  are 
bom  of  this  experience.    They  have  been. 


and  doubtless  still  are,  important  features  oi 
any  government  dedicated,  as  this  country 
is,  to  a  rule  of  law. 

"Whatever  power  It  may  allow  the  States 
or  grant  to  the  Congress  to  regulate  the  use 
of  private  property,  the  Constitution  does 
not  confer  upon  any  group  the  right  to  sub- 
stitute rule  by  force  for  rule  by  law.  Force 
leads  to  violence,  violence  to  mob  conflicts, 
and  these  to  rule  by  the  strongest  groups 
with  control  of  the  most  deadly  weapons." 

What  the  dissenting  judges  here  were 
criticizing  was  the  order  overturning  the 
convictions  of  certain  demonstrators  who 
had  Invaded  private  property  In  Mayland 
where  racial  discrimination  had  been  alleged. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
similar  transgressions  have  occurred.  The 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  effect,  turned  loose  demonstrator.^ 
who  had  been  arrested  and  convicted  in  Stntc 
courts  was  taken  by  various  organizations 
throughout  the  country  as  a  signal  that  they 
could  trespass  at  will  on  private  property  unU 
that,  as  long  as  they  were  arguing  for  a  Juit 
cause,  they  could  not  really  be  punished  for 
trespassing  or  for  violating  local  ordinances. 

Today,  in  view  of  the  court's  decisions,  the 
local  police  are  confused  as  to  what  they  can 
or  cannot  do.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
tenor  of  recent  decisions  of  the  highest  court 
in  the  land  has  shown  a  decided  leaning  to- 
ward the  demonstrators,  and  this  has  given 
the  entire  concept  of  "lie-ins"  and  "sit-ins" 
and  other  forms  of  demonstrations  a  stim- 
ulus greater  than  has  ever  been  known  before 
in  American  history. 

The  extreme  Interpretations  of  the  law 
have  been  widely  publicized  throughout  the 
country  and  have  been  giving  encouragement 
to  the  demonstrating  organizations.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  street  riots  are 
growing  in  their  intensity,  as  the  local  police 
are  unable  to  handle  them.  The  result  is 
that  several  Governors  have  had  to  order 
thousands  of  members  of  National  Guard 
units  to  act  as  policemen — a  strange  develop- 
ment In  free  America, 


PROGRESS  IN  SOLVING  TOUGH  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  MONETARY  POLI-  • 
CIES:  THE  OSSOLA  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  the 
free  world  is  the  course  of  future  devel- 
opment of  the  international  monetary 
system.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress 
develop  the  deepest  possible  understand- 
ing of  this  complex  and  difficult  problem. 
This  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  deter- 
mination of  many  of  our  most  significant 
foreign  and  domestic  policies.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
recent  evidence  that  the  United  States 
is,  at  last,  on  the  road  to  sustained 
equilibrium  in  its  balance  of  payments,  as 
well  as  our  gold  losses  occasioned  by  past 
deficits,  have  led,  in  recent  months,  to 
an  intensification  of  public  and  private 
discussion  of  this  problem.  Of  particular 
importance  is  the  possibility  that  witli 
the  elimination  of  the  U.S.  deficits,  which 
have  been  the  major  source  of  interna- 
tional liquidity  in  the  past,  a  serious 
shortage  of  reserves  may  develop.  It  is 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasui-y  Fowler  on  July  10 
announced  that  President  Johnson  had 
authorized  him  to  state  that  the  United 
States  "now  stands  pi'«pared  to  attend 
and  participate  in  an  international 
monetary  conference  that  would  consider 
what  steps  we  might  jointly  take  to 
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secure  substantial  improvements  In  in- 
ternational monetary  arrangements." 

One  of  the  factors  which  Secretary 
Fowler  mentioned  as  allowing  for  the 
further  consideration  of  improvements  in 
the  international  monetary  system  was 
the  completion  of  the  Ossola  group  re- 
port. The  study  group  was  set  up  by  the 
Ministerial  Commitee  of  the  10  countries 
participating  in  the  general  arrange- 
ments to  lend  up  to  $6  billion  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  OflBcially 
known  as  the  Study  Group  on  the  Crea- 
tion of  Reserve  Assets,  but  better  known 
by  the  name  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Rinaldo 
Ossola  of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the  group, 
consisting  of  experts  from  then  10  coun- 
tries and  from  several  international  or- 
ganizations, was  assigned  the  task  of 
describing  and  analyzing  the  essential 
features  of  a  number  of  different  types  of 
proposals  for  creating  reserve  assets. 

"The  report  of  the  Group  has  made  a 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  diflBcult  subject.  It  has 
isolated  many  of  the  factors  on  which 
agreement  must  be  reached.  In  doing 
this  it  has  shown  us  that  the  problem 
involved  in  the  creation  of  reserve  assets 
will  not  be  easily  solved  and  that  con- 
siderable time,  patience,  understanding 
and  forbearance  will  be  essential  ingre- 
dients of  any  future  solution. 

The  Ossola  Group  considered  three 
broad  categories  of  proposals — those  ad- 
ministered by  and  for  a  limited  group 
of  countries,  those  carried  out  through 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
those  designed  to  provide  an  alternative 
form  of  holding  existing  reserves. 

In  the  first  category  Is  the  proposal 
for  a  collective  reserve  unit.  This  pro- 
posal is  widely  regarded  as  having  orig- 
inated with  the  French  representatives. 
It  is  described  in  paragraphs  28  to  43. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the 
CR.U.'s  are  exhaustively  presented  in 
paragraphs  158-159. 

The  schemes  that  are  available 
through  the  I.M.F.  are  many  and  varied. 
These  are  presented  In  paragraphs  57 
to  90. 

Finally  there  are  the  proposals  which 
would  provide  holders  of  reserve  curren- 
cies with  an  alternative  asset.  These 
proposals  are  contained  in  paragraphs 
91-103. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  report  is  contained  in  chapter  IV, 
the  comparative  analysis.  In  this  sec- 
tion the  divergencies  of  view  among  the 
experts  on  the  key  issues  in  these  three 
categories  of  proposals  are  clearly  pre- 
sented and  explained.  The  first  over- 
riding issue  is  the  role  of  gold — para- 
graphs 114  to  116. 

A  second  issue  is  the  width  of  member- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  management  of 
the  new  reserve  asset  and  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  asset.  One  of  the  important 
problems  involved  in  this  question  Is  the 
participation  of  less-developed  countries 
in  reserve  creation  proposals — para- 
graphs 118-122. 

I  would  like  to  draw  special  attention 
to  the  problem  of  the  role  of  the  IMJ". 
in  any  scheme  for  reserve  creation.  This 
question  has  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  the  Study  Group.    I  would  like  to 


point  out  that  only  one  member  of  the 
Group  supplied  the  arguments  against 
use  of  the  I.M  J".  These  arguments  are 
set  forth  in  paragraph  124.  The  coun- 
terarguments which  are  said  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  are  set  out 
in  paragraph  125. 

The  final  issue  on  which  the  report 
focuses  attention  is  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  any  group  established  for  the 
puipose  of  creating  reserve  assets. 
Paragraphs  126-129  develop  this  subject. 

This  report  lays  an  essential  founda- 
tion for  fiulher  progress  in  meeting  the 
reserve  requirements  of  the  growing 
trade  of  the  free  world.  On  August  25, 
President  Johnson  met  with  Secretary 
Fowler  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Ball  who  are  departing  this  weekend  on 
a  trip  to  Europe  to  discuss  with  their 
European  colleagues  the  need  for  im- 
proving the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem and  to  explore  procedures  for  doing 
so.  In  a  statement  released  after  this 
meeting  the  President  said: 

I  believe  that  government  and  monetary 
officials  everywhere  are  prepared  to  Join  with 
us  in  the  earnest  search  upon  which  we  have 
embarked  for  ways  to  assure  continued  sound 
and  stable  growth  of  the  free  world's  Inter- 
national monetary  system  which  Is  funda- 
mental to  the  continued  economic  progress 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  whatever 
their  stage  of  economic  development. 

We  must  press  forward  with  our  studies 
and  beyond,  to  action — evolving  arrange- 
ments which  will  continue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  fast  growing  world  economy.  Unless  we 
make  timely  progress,  international  mone- 
tary difficulties  will  exercise  a  stubborn  and 
increasingly  frustrating  drag  on  our  policies 
for  prosperity  and  progress  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  President  also  emphasized  that 
progress  will  not  come  easily.  Neverthe- 
less, through  efforts  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Ossola  group  report  and 
Secretary  Fowler's  exploratory  conver- 
sations with  his  European  colleagues, 
progress  will  be  made  in  improving  in- 
ternational monetary  arrangements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
critical  sections  of  the  Ossola  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(I)    CREATION    or    RESERVE    ASSETS    BY    A    GROtTF 
OP   COUNTRIES 

A.  Collective  Reserve  Unit  scheme 
Definition 
Paragraph  28:  Collective  Reserve  Unite 
(CR.U.'S)  would  be  non-lnterest-bearlng  as- 
sets, created  outside  the  I.MJ".  by  a  limited 
group  of  industrial  coimtries,  in  agreed 
amotmts.  from  time  to  time.  They  would  be 
distributed  Initially,  and  on  subsequent  oc- 
casions, in  accordance  with  an  agreed  ar- 
rangement, and  held  and  used  in  a  uniform 
ratio  with  gold  in  the  participating  countries' 
monetary  reserves.  They  would  derive  their 
acceptability  as  a  reserve  asset  from  the  con- 
vention establishing  the  system. 

Objectives 
Paragraph  29:  The  objective  of  the  C.R.U. 
scheme  is  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  re- 
serves directly  in  the  hands  of  monetary  au- 
thorities on  the  basis  of  a  collective  ajjpralsal 
of  global  needs.  The  CR.U.'s  would  be  dis- 
tributed Independently  of  Individual  bal- 
ance of  payments'  situations,  in  a  way  that 
does  not  increase  the  heterogeneity  of  reserve 


assets  at  present  used  In  the  international 
monetary  system. 

Creation  and  Distribution  of  the  Asset 

Paragraph  30:  The  participating  countries 
would  meet  at  least  once  a  year  to  appraise 
the  global  situation  and  to  decide  unani- 
mously on  the  amount  of  CR.U.'s  to  be  cre- 
ated or  canceled. 

Paragraph  31:  CR.U.'s  could  be  created  in 
a  number  of  ways.  One  method  would  be 
by  a  procedure  of  crossed  deposits  in  gold, 
under  which  each  participant  would  deposit 
with  a  central  Agent  a  prescribed  amount  of 
gold,  while  the  Agent  in  turn  would  deposit 
an  equal  amount  of  gold  with  each  partic- 
ipant individually.  The  assets  created  by  the 
participants'  deposits  of  gold  with  the  Agent 
would  constitute  the  Collective  Reserve 
Units;  and  the  gold  deposited  by  the  Agent 
with  the  participants  would  be  counted  as 
part  of  their  gold  reserves  until  such  time 
as  the  scheme  were  liquidated,  any  partic- 
ipant withdrew,  or  some  existing  CR.U.'s 
were  cancelled. 

Paragraph  32:  The  creation  of  CR.U.'s 
could  alternatively  be  initiated  through  de- 
posits by  each  participant  of  its  own  cur- 
rency with  an  Agent.  In  that  event,  CR.U.'s 
would  have  to  be  provided  with  a  gold-value 
guarantee  against  the  contingency  of  a 
change  in  the  value  of  any  participant's 
currency. 

Paragraph  33:  CR.U.'s  could  be  distributed 
to  participants  In  proportion  to  their  gold 
reserves.  Other  methods  of  distribution  are 
possible,  e.g.,  on  the  basis  of  participants' 
total  monetary  reserves  or  of  their  I.MJ. 
quotas,  but  any  distribution  of  CR.U.'s  that 
was  not  In  proportion  to  gold  reserves  would 
need  to  be  followed  by  a  redistribution  of 
gold  against  CR.U.'s  among  the  participating 
countries  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform 
ratio  of  CJl.U.'s  to  gold  in  each  participant's 
monetary  reserves.  Thus,  following  a  dis- 
tribution of  CR.U.'s  on  a  basis  other  than 
gold  holdings,  any  participant  whose  ratio  of 
CR.U.'s  to  gold  in  its  reserves  exceeded  the 
ratio  for  the  group  as  a  whole  would  receive 
gold  in  exchange  for  CR.U.'s.  Participants 
who  found  themselves,  after  a  distribution  of 
CJi.U.'s,  in  the  opposite  position  would  lose 
gold  and  receive  CR.U.'s. 

Use  of  the  Asset 

Paragraph  34:  CJl.U.'s  would  be  used  only 
on  the  periodical  settlement  dates.  In  the 
normal  course  of  international  transactions, 
participants'  gold  reserves  might  change. 
Transfers  of  CR.U.'s  and  gold  between  partic- 
ipants would  take  place  on  periodical  settle- 
ment dates  In  order  to  restore  a  uniform 
ratio  between  each  participant's  CR.U.'s 
and  its  gold  holdings. 

Paragraph  35:  This  process  of  restoring 
the  uniform  ratio  of  CR.U.'s  to  gold  ("re- 
shuffle") would  mean  that  countries  which, 
since  the  last  settlement  date,  had  lost  gold 
to  other  members  of  the  group,  or  propor- 
tionately more  gold  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  the  other  members  of  the  group,  would 
regain  a  fraction  of  what  they  bad  lost, 
while  giving  up  a  corresponding  amount  of 
CR.U.'s;  similarly,  countries  that  had  gained 
gold  would  relinquish  a  fraction  of  it  in 
exchange  for  CR.U.'s. 

Paragraph  36:  Changes  in  the  total  gold 
holdings  of  the  group  could  occur  as  the  re- 
sult of  transactions  with  the  rest  of  tue 
world,  gold  production  within  the  group, 
deliveries  to  industry,  or  movements  in  and 
out  of  private  hoards  within  the  group.  A 
new  proportion  of  total  CR.U.'s  to  total  gold 
holdings  wotUd  result.  This  would  replace 
the  previous  uniform  ratio  unless  there  were 
a  new  issue  or  cancellation  of  CR.U.'s.  Since 
individual  ratios  would  then  normally  differ 
from  the  new  uniform  ratio,  the  next  re- 
shuffle wotild  have  the  result  that  the  change 
in  total  gold  holdings  would  be  shared  by  all 
members  of  the  group. 
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Paragraph  37:  C.R.U.'s  -woxild  not  be  in- 
struments for  market  Interv*  ntion,  and 
there  would  be  no  Interconvei  tibillty  be- 
tween C.R.U.'s  and  either  ciirren  ;les  or  gold. 
C  Jl.U.'s  woxild  not  be  transferr*  d  from  one 
participant  to  another  between  settlement 
dates,  and  they  would  not  be  usi  :d  in  trans- 
actions with  the  rest  of  the  world 
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Participation  and  institut 
arrangements 

Paragraph  38:  Participation  li 
scheme  would  be  limited  to  a  smfill 
industrial  countries,  which  m 
not  be  larger  than  the  Group  of 

Paragraph  39:  There  are  three 
tutlonal  aspects  of  the  scheme : 

( 1 )  A  convention  between  the 
countries  which  would  govern 
distribution,  and  the  use  of  C 

(ii)  A  governing  body  which 
decisions  by  unanimous  vote, 
would   be  mainly  concerned  wi 
or  decreases,  according  to  glob; 
the  amotmt  of  C.R.tT.'s  in  issue. 

(Ill)   An    Agent   which, 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Groufc 
the  B.I.S.    The  Agent's  main  func  tlons 
be  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  syi  tem 
give  instructions  for  the  perio<  leal 
ments. 
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Withdrawal   and    liquida 

Paragraph    40:     A    particlpatllig 
could  withdraw  from  the  systei  i 
notice  of  its  intention  to  do  s< 
on  which  notice  was  given  would 
reference    date    for    the    withdr4wal 
ment.     This  settlement   would 
effected  within  an  appropriate 
specified  In  the  convention. 

Paragraph  41:  The  system  coi^d 
dated  by  unanimous  consent  or 
of   the   withdrawal   of   all   partii 
one. 

Paragraph  42:  In  the  case  of 
drawal  or  liquidation,  a  participajnt 
a  net   creditor — that   Is.   whose 
C.R.U.'s  at  that  time  exceeded 
tlve  total  of  C.R.U.'s  it  had 
Initial  and  subsequent  distributions 
receive  the  aunount  of  this  exces  i 
currencies,  as  provided  by   the 
from  participants   in   the  oppos 
(i.e.,  net  debtors). 

Paragraph  43:    A   cancellation 
the  outstanding  total  of  C.R.U.'s 
tail   a   settlement  similar   to   a 
settlement. 
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a)     COLLECTIVE     RESERVE     CNrr 

Paragraph  158:  Argtunents  in 
scheme: 

(a)  C.R.U.'s  would  be  created 
overall   needs,   on   the  basis  of 
Judgment   and  not  as   an 
quence  of  the  financing  of 
ments'  deficits  (par.  29). 

(b)  Limiting  membership  in 
to  a  small  and  homogeneous 
dustrlal  countries  would,  be  Just 
special  reserve  needs  of  such 
would   also   facilitate   decision 
would  avoid  the  problems  arisi 
participation  of  persistent  debtoi^ 
and  120). 

(c)  The  rule  of  unanimity  is 
against  mismanagement  of  such 
instrument  as  deliberate  reserve 
against  the  possibility  of 
ing    from   the   majority's   trying 
solutions  unacceptable  to  the 
127). 

(d)  The  close  link  with  gold 
lowing  advantages: 

It  provides  an  objective  basis 
tlon    Independent    of    balance- 
deficits  at  the  time. 

It  links  the  new  asset  with  the 
asset. 
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It  makes  Impoesible  an  extreme  accumu- 
lation of  the  new  asset  in  the  hands  of  one 
country. 

It  increases  the  acceptability  of  the  new 
asset. 

It  would  make  clear  that  an  Increase  in 
the  price  of  gold  is  excluded,  thereby  put- 
ting an  end  to  speculation  and  channeling 
more  new  gold  Into  official  reserves  (par. 
115). 

(e)  The  C.R.U.'s  would  be  a  fully  owned 
reserve,  which  could.  In  effect,  be  used  di- 
rectly and  unconditionally  in  conjunction 
with  gold,  without  the  intervention  of  any' 
governing  body,  either  In  settlement  opera- 
tions or  to  purchase  another  reserve  asset. 

(f)  The  C.R.U.'s  not  being  convertible 
alone  into  another  reserve  asset,  would  not 
add  to  the  instability  of  the  present  system 
resulting  from  heterogeneity  of  existing  as- 
sets (pars.  29  and  37) . 

(g)  The  United  States,  having  the  largest 
gold  stock,  would  be  the  main  recipient  of 
the  new  asset,  making  It  easier  to  assure  con- 
vertibility of  the  dollar,  and  therefore  the 
other  principal  currencies,  into  gold.  Em- 
phasis on  gold  would.  In  the  future,  avoid 
excessive  reliance  on  reserve  currencies,  a 
process  which  has  led  to  the  present  situ- 
ation (par.  115). 

(h)  The  size  of  the  US.  gold  stock,  the 
high  gold  ratio  in  many  industrial  countries, 
the  fact  that  monetary  authorities  would, 
for  many  reasons,  continue  to  hold  sizable 
reserve  currency  balances,  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  C.R.U.'s  would  be  introduced 
(United  States  in  external  balance  or  sur- 
plus) ,  and  the  favorable  psychological 
climate  that  would  be  engendered  by  the 
Introduction  of  the  new  asset — all  these 
factors  should  insure  that  the  system  would 
not  have  adverse  effects  on  the  composition 
of  world  reserves  (par.  115) .  7 

(i)  The  C.R.U.  scheme,  with  its  fixed  ratio 
to  gold,  would  increase  discipline  on  deficit 
countries  that  would  otherwise  have  settled 
deficits  in  their  own  currencies  or  with  a 
pure  credit  instrument.  Nevertheless,  harsh- 
ness In  the  adjustment  process  would  be 
avoided,  since  an  esprit  de  corps  In  the, lim- 
ited group  would  make  for  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  system. 

(J)  The  C.R.U.  scheme  would  avoid  im- 
pairing the  I.M.P.'s  role  as  a  custodian  of 
monetary  discipline.  Because  of  various 
disadvantages  seen  in  using  the  I.M.F.  for 
reserve  creation,  this  proposal  keeps  the 
process  entirely  separate  from  the  I.M.F. 
(par.  124). 

Para^aph  159:  -Arguments  against  the 
scheme: 

(a)  The  C.R.U.  scheme  would  accentuate 
the  role  of  gold  in  the  system,  introducing 
nev(f  incentives  to  convert  other  reserve  as- 
sets into  gold.  Distribution  of  newly 
created  C.R.U.'s  among  countries  in  pro- 
portion to  gold  reserves  would  be  inequita- 
ble and  would  Introduce  ah  incentive  to 
maximize  gold  at  th^expense  of  other  re- 
serves (par.  116) . 

(b)  Even  if  new  C.R.U.'s  were  distributed 
on  another  basis,  the  close  link  of  the  C.R.U.'s 
to  gold  would  tend  to  lead  countries  in  the 
limited  group  to  increase  the  ratio  of  gold 
in  their  total  reserves,  and  this  tendency 
could  spread  to  countries^uitside  the  group. 
The  result  would  be  a  shrinkage  of  total  re- 
serve assets  in  the  present  forms.  It  may 
be,inoted  that  conversions  of  cufrencies  lead- 
ing to  a  rise  of  even  1  percentage  point  In 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  total  official  reserves 
outside  the  United  States  would  mean  the 
disappearance  of  about  $500  mn.  of  re- 
serve, currency  assets,  an  amount  not  far 
from  the  average  annual  Increase  In  mone- 
tary gold  stocks  in  recent  years  (par.  116) . 

(c)  The  major  lihpact  of  this  shrinkage 
would  be  on  the  gold  reserves  of  the  United 
States;  yet  creation  of  new  C.R.U.'s  to  re- 
place  this   amc^nt   of  lost  reserves   would 
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compensate  the  United  States  for  only  part 
of  the  decline  In  Its  gold  reserves.  The 
United  States  holds  about  40  percent  of  gold 
reserves  of  all  Group  of  Ten  countries  and 
would,  therefore,  receive  40  percent  of  the 
new  CR.U.'s  (par.  116). 

(d)  Successive  allocations  of  C.R.U.'s  in 
proportion  to  gold  (or  total  reserves)  would 
teiiti  over  time  to  distribute  a  rising  share 
of/  newly  created  reserves  to  countries  in 
p>ersistent  siirplus  (par.  135,  a).  [Not 
printed  in  Record.] 

'  (e)  The  distribution  of  the  C.R.U.'s  on  the 
basis  of  gold  holdings  would  represent  a  dis- 
guised increase  in  the  gold  price  for  the 
countries  concerned  and  would  Induce  spec- 
ulation in  gold  markets  (par.  116) . 

(f )  The  use  of  C.R.U.'s  being  linked  closely 
to  gold,  would  entail  sizable  gold  movements 
in  the  financing  of  international  Imbalances. 
This  would  create  a  generally  restrictive 
climate  and,  combined  with  the  contraction 
of  reserve  currency  holdings  mentioned 
above,  lead  countries  to  adopt  excessively 
harsh  policies  in  order  to  avoid  deficits  and 
resultant  gold  losses.  There  would  be  dan- 
ger of  harmful  effects  on  international  trade 
and  economic  growth  (par.  116). 

(g)  The  requirement  that  C.R.U.'s  would 
have  to  be  utilized  in  conjunction  with  gold 
would  place  on  their  use  an  onerous  condi- 
tion that  Is  not  attached  to  the  use  of  exist- 
ing reserve  assets,  not  to  the  use  of  those 
contemplated  in  many  of  the  other  schemes 
studied  by  the  group. 

(h)  Confining  participation  in  reserve 
creation  to  a  limited  group  would  exclude 
many  countries  with  growing  reserve  needs 
and  with  good  balance  of  payments'  records. 
This  would  risk  creating  among  such 
countries  a  sense  of  discrimination,  which 
would  hamper  monetary  cooperation  and 
understanding  and  which  might  well  lead 
to  demand  for  compensation  in  other  ways 
(par.  121). 

(i)  Through  the  unanimity  rule,  the 
group's  most  reluctant  member  could  block 
decisions  for  the  creation  of  new  reserves 
desired  by  the  other  members.  The  result 
would  be  a  failure  to  take  action,  whicti, 
in  turn,  could  lead  to  a  too  restrictive  ap- 
proach to  future  reserve  needs  (i>ar.  127) . 

(J)  Establishing  a' rival  center  for  reserve 
creation  distinct  from  the  I.M.F.  would  41*- 
unfortunate   and   would    create   continuous"^ 
confusion  (par.  125, 1) . 

•  •  «  *  • 

(II)    creation     of     reserve     ASSETS     THROt7CH 
THE    I.M.P. 

A.  Normal  drawings  in  credit  tranches 
Objectives  and  Mechanism 

Paragraph  57 :  The  primary  purpose  of  nor- 
mal Fund  operations  is  to  provide  means  for 
balance  of  payments'  financing  directly  to  the 
drawing  member.  To  the  extent  that  the 
drawing  member  is  .in  the  credit  tranches  and 
the  drawee  in  the  regular  gold  or  super  gold 
tranche,  additional  reserves  are  created  in 
the  form  of  regular  gold  tranche,  super  gold 
tranche  or  G.A.B.  creditor  positions.  Nor- 
mally, the  drawee  will  be  in  the  regular  gold 
or  super  gold  tranche.  As  total  drawings 
outstanding  In  the  credit  tranches  increase 
and  decrease  over  time,  therefore,  the  total 
of  gold  tranche  positions,  and  hence  the 
world  total  of  reserve  assets,  move  corre- 
spondingly. 

Paragraph  58rtThe  initial  effect  of  Fund 
drawings  on  the  reserves  of  the  country  whose 
currency  is  drawn  depends  on  whether  this 
country  is  a  reserve  center  or  not: 

When  a  reserve  currency  is  drawn,  the  re- 
serve center  correspondingly  experiences  an 
increase  In  its  gold  tranche  position  and  its 
total  reserves  insofar  as  its  currency  drawn 
is  not  converted. 

When  a  nonreserve  currency  is  drawn,  the 
drawing  country  usually  converts  the  pro- 
ceeds Into  a  reserve  currency  to  be  used  in 
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exchange  markets.  Thus,  the  total  reserves 
of  the  country  drawn  upon  remain  un- 
changed, as  Its  gold  tranche  position  In- 
creases and  its  other  reserves  are  reduced 
correspondingly. 

Subsequently,  however,  when  the  drawing 
country  uses  the  funds  drawn,  now  in  the 
form  of  reserve  currencies,  these  funds  will 
tend  to  flow  into  countries  In  balance  of  pay- 
ments' surplus : 

When  the  surplus  country  to  which  the 
funds  flow  is  a  reserve  center,  a  liability  will 
be  extinguished,  but  its  total  reserves  will 
remain  unchanged. 

When  the  surplus  country  to  which  the 
funds  flow  Is  not  a  reserve  center,  the  sub- 
sequent inflow  of  reserve  currencies  will  add 
to  its  total  reserves;  Insofar  as  Its  cvir- 
rency  had  initially  been  drawn  and  convert- 
ed, this  will  restore  the  Initial  reduction  in 
its  other  reserves,  whUe  leaving  its  gold 
tranche  position  Intact. 

Thus,  while  the  surplus  country  whose 
currency  was  Initially  drawn  may  not  earn 
back  precisely  the  amount  of  the  drawing 
in  Its  ciirrency,  this  example  Illustrates  how 
the  flnal  impact  tends  to  be  the  same,  wheth- 
er the  currency  drawn  \a6s  that  of  a  reserve 
center  or  not:  an  increase  in  the  gold  tranche 
position  of  the  drawee  representing  a  net 
increase  In  his  total  reserves. 

Distribution  of  Reserve  Positions 
Paragraph  59:  The  countries  participating 
in  the  distribution  of  reserve  positions  in 
the  Fund  resulting  from  normal  drawings 
are  those  whose  currencies  are  used  in  the 
drawings.  Under  the  present  Fund  policy, 
a  currency  is  eligible  for  use  In  drawings 
when  it  Is,  in  practice,  convertible  and  the 
country's  balance  of  payments  and  reserves 
are  reasonably  strong.  The  currencies  used 
may  change  over  time  and  their  number 
grow;  in  which  case,  a  greater  number  of 
countries  would  hold  reserve  positions  In 
the  Fund  resulting  from  normal  drawings. 
The  Fund's  selection  of  the  currencies  to 
be  drawn  tends,  in  the  long  run,  to  bring 
about,  among  countries  in  strong  balance 
of  payments'  position,  a  distribution  of  re- 
serve positions  in  the  Fund  that  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  distribution  of  their  other 
reserves. 

Nature  of  the  Asset 

Paragraph  60:  Regular  gold  tranche,  super 
gold  tranche  and  G.A.B.  creditor  positions 
resulting  from  normal  drawings  confer  the 
right  to  obtain  needed  currencies  virtually 
on  demand.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
a  proposal  was  formulated  for  specifying  the 
status  of  reserve  positions  in  the  Fund,  in 
order  fully  to  establish  their  nature  as  an 
unconditional  reserve  asset;  it  has  also  been 
proposed  to  grant  a  yield  on  reserve  posi- 
tions in  the  Fund,  in  order  to  enhance  their 
reserve  character  and  to  introduce  an  Incen- 
tive to  hold  reserves  in  this  form. 

Creditor  Limits 
Paragraph  61:   The  limit  of  the  creditor's 
commitment    results    from    the   size   of   his 
quota,  subject  to  the  possibility  of  Its  exten- 
sion under  the  G.A.B.  or  otherwise. 

B.  Enlargement    of   automatic   drawing 
rights  in  the  Fund 

Objectives 
Paragraph  6i.:  The  object  of  this  proposal 
is  to  effect  an  increase,  or  subsequently,  if 
desirable,  a  decrease,  in  the  level  of  reserve 
assets  in  the  form  of  virtually  automatic 
drawl.ig  rights  in  the  Fund.  These  changes 
in  the  reserve  assets  of  individual  countries 
would  be  Independent  of  their  current  bal- 
ance of  payments  positions.  The  intention 
of  the  scheme  would  normally  be  to  leave 
conditional  drawing  rights  in  the  Fund  un- 
impaired, but,  if  desired,  such  conditional 
rights  could   be  allowed  to  decline  in  the 
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same    amount    as    the    automatic    drawing 
rights  bad  been  increased. 
Mechanism 

Paragraph  63:  The  scheme  would  operate 
on  the  basis  of  decisions  to  expand  virtually 
automatic  drawing  rights  into  the  first  credit 
tranche.  In  order  to  protect  those  who  re- 
ceive actual '  additional  automatic  drawing 
rights  from  suffering  a  corresponding  con- 
traction of  their  conditional  drawing  rights, 
the  Fund  could  simultaneously  extend  their 
conditional  rights  by  the  same  percentage 
of  quota  as  their  automatic  rights.  A  de- 
liberate contraction  of  reserve  assets  in  this 
form  could  be  achieved  by  reversing  these 
procedures.  Since  enlargement  or  reduction 
of  automatic  drawing  rights  is  a  matter  of 
Fund  policy,  no  amendment  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  would  be  necessary  to  put  this 
scheme  into  effect. 

Distribution 

Paragraph  64:  This  proposal  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  Fund  members  or  to  a  more 
limited  group,  for  example,  countries  whose 
currencies  are  usable  by  the  Fund  and  which 
are  willing  to  extend  lines  of  credit  to  the 
Fund  in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  new 
reserve  assets. 

Parag^raph  65:  Regardless  of  the  range  of 
countries  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
scheme,  this  proposal,  in  the  form  In  which 
it  has  been  presented,  embodies  a  self- 
qualifying  element:  an  extension  of  auto- 
matic drawing  rights  beyond  the  present  gold 
tranche  to  the  point  at  which  Fund  hold- 
ings of  the  member's  currency  reached,  for 
example,  105  percent  of  quota,  would  effec- 
tively Increase  the  reserve  assets  of  Individ- 
ual countries  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
had  not  drawn  on  the  Fund  up  to  this  point. 
Countries  that  had  already  borrowed  from 
the  Fund  beyond  this  point  would  receive 
only  a  potential  increase. 

Use  of  the  Asset 
Paragraph  66:  Participating  countries 
would  use  the  asset  as  they  now  use  gold 
tranche  positions,  by  drawing  currencies  from 
the  Fund  to  meet  balance-of-payments 
needs.  In  the  process,  the  reserve  asset 
would  be  transferred  to  the  country  whose 
currency  was  drawn*  In  order  to  provide 
for  such  transfers  of  the  new  reserve  assets — 
without  requiring  the  F^ind  to  use  its  ordi- 
nary resoiirces,  which  are  Intended  to  meet 
normal  drawings — each  country  qualifying 
under  the  scheme  would  extend  to  the  Fund 
a  line  of  credit  proportional  to  the  new  re- 
serve assets  created  In  its  favor.  The  acti- 
vation of  such  lines  of  credit  by  the  Fund 
to  meet  currency  drawings  of  other  countries 
using  their  new  reserve  assetc  would  create 
reserve  assets  for  the\  country  whose  line 
of  credit  was  drawn  upon,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  G.A.B.  \ 

Quantitative  Effects  bn  Reserves 
Paragraph  67:  The  general  order  of  magnl- 
ttide  of  reserve  asset  creation  from  this  pro- 
posal can  be  gaged  as  follows.  On,the  basis 
of  Fund  quotas  after  the  present  round  of 
quota  Increases,  an  extension  of  automatic 
drawing  rights  to  the  105-percent  point 
would  add  about  (1  billion  to  actual  and 
potential  reserve  positions  in  the  F*und. 
About  two-thirds  would  go  to  members  of 
the  Group  of  Ten.  Ot  the  remaining  one- 
third,  a  substantial  proportion  in  present 
circumstances  would  remain  potential.  Each 
further  extension  of  automatic  drawing 
rights  would  add  correspondingly  to  reserve 
assets.  On  the  same  basis,  if  ^d  when  the 
entire  first  credit  tranche  had  been  made 
automatic,  $5  billion  would  have  beeq  added 
to  actual  and  potential  reserve  asset?.  Each 
future  increase  in  Fund  quotas  would  fur- 
ther enlarge  reserve  assets  in  this  form  un- 


I  As  opposed  to  potential :  see  par.  65. 


less  the  dividing  line  between  automatic 
and  conditional  drawing  rights  were  delib- 
erately adjusted  to  avoid  this  result — in 
other  words,  unless  the  percentage  of  quota 
over  which  automatic- drawing  rights  would 
apply  were  reduced. 

C.  Extension  of  gold  tranche  rights  without 
gold  payment,  on  the  occasion  of  quota 
increases 

Objectives 
Paragraph  68:  The  object  is  to  provide  a 
means  of  reserve  creation,  independently  of 
Individual  countries'  balance-of-payments 
positions,  on  the  occasion  of  general  in- 
creases In  Fund  quotas.  Such  across-the- 
board  additions  to  reserve  assets  could  later 
be  offset,  if  desired. 

Mechanism 
Paragraph  69:  At  the  time  of  general  quota 
increases,  the  first  25  percent  o'  quota  en- 
largements might  be  subscribed  by  means 
other  than  payment  in  gold — e.g.,  in  callable 
gold  certificates — with  no  change  in  the 
virtually  automatic  nature  of  drawings  in  the 
gold  tranche.  As  a  result,  the  gold  holdings 
of  Fund  members  would  be  unaffected  by  a 
quota  increase  (assuming  that  countries  did 
not  deduct  the  gold  certificates  as  a  liability 
In  calculating  reserves),  ji^bile  their  gold 
tranche  positions  would  increase.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  schemes  for  reserve  creation,  the 
claim  on  member  coi^ntrl^s  (gold  certificates) 
would  normally  remain  dormant.  If,  how- 
ever it  were  desired  to  reduce  reserve  assets, 
the  Fund  could  call  gold  in  exchange  for  the 
gold  certificates.  Whether  or  not  amendment 
of  the  articles  of  agreement  would  be  neces- 
sary to  implement  this  scheme  would  have  to 
be  examined. 

Distribution 

Paragraph  70:  Countries  which  had  not 
borrowed  from  the  Fund  beyond  their  pre- 
existing gold  tranche  would  acquire  a  new 
reserve  asset  In  the  form  of  a  gold  tranche 
position  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  increase 
in  their  quota.  The  self-qualifying  element 
would  thus  apply.  To  the  extent  that  coun- 
tries had  borrowed  beyond  one-fourth  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  quotas,  they  would  re- 
ceive only  potential  reserve  assets  in  this 
form.  All  countries  would,  however,  be  re- 
lieved of  gold  payment  at  Jhe  time  of  quota 
increases.  f 

Variant  Applicable  to  a  Smaller  Group  of 
Coiintries 

Paragraph  71:  The  proposal  is  also  adapt- 
able to  a  smaller  g;;oup  of  countries,  for  ex- 
ample, countries  whose  currencies  are  nor- 
mally used  by  the  Fund  in  drawings.  It 
could  Ije  decided  that  the  latter  group  of 
countries,  which  already  contribute  usable 
resources  to  the  Fund,  and  only  thes^K>un- 
tries,  would  p.ay  in  national  currency^n  lieu 
of  gold  subscription.  ,  This  portion  of  the 
subscription  would  be  placed  in  a  special  ac- 
count in  the  Fund  and  would  not  count  as 
yeifi  ordinary  Fund  holding  of  the  menloer's 
currency  in  determining  the  m€lffber's  jxisi- 
tion  in  the  F\ind.  The  subscribing  country 
would  thus  acquire  an  additional  gold 
tranche  claim,  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Quantitative  Effects  on  Reserves 

Paragraph  72:  Gold  tranche  positions 
would  Jncrease  by  one-fourth  of  each  c(uota 
Increa^,  the  addition  to  reserve  assets  being 
only  potential  for  countries  excluded  under 
the  self-qualifying  elements.  For  example, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  further  Increase  of  10 
percent  in  quota  Increases,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible through  this  method  to  create  about 
$500  million  of  actual  or  potential  reserve 
assets  in  the  form  of  gold  tranches.  This 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  growth  of  gold 
tranche  claims  arising  from  normal  drawings 
in  the  credit  tranches.  The  amount  and 
timing   of   reserve   Increases  thus   achieved 
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would,    of    course,    be    conttng^t 
amount  and  timing  of  quota 

D.  Special  Operations  by  thi 
Deamtions  and  Types  ot 

Paragraph  73:    By  "'special   o] 
meant  the  acquisition  by  the 
.'issets.  other  than  gold,  which  dc 
the  Fund's  currency  holdings  in 
as  to  detract  from  the  normal 
of  the  countries  In  which  the  s 
are  held.     Special  operations 
both  operations  undertaken  on 
of  the  Fund  with  currencies  or 
investment":  paras.  75  to  89  beldm 
posits  with,  or  loans  to,  the  Punc 
Ins;  "special  credit  operations' 
90). 

Paragraph  74:   In  order  to  carr^r 
ities   of   the   types   under 
Fund  would  probably  have  to 
powers    by    amendment    of    the 
Agreement. 

(II     SPECIAL    CURRBNCT 

Objectives 

Paragraph  75:  The  acquisition 
tion  of  special  aissets  in  connectU  n 
clal  currency  operations  by  the 
be  undertaken  in  order  to 
crease  the  general  level  of  world 
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Paragraph  76 :  In  order  to  obtaiji 
needed  to  carry  out  special 
tlons.    the    FHind    would 
In    members'    own    currencies 
amounts.     If  such  operations  w 
plated  in  currencies  of  which 
ample  supply  In  its  normal 
ever,  it  could  draw  on  those 
nance  the  operations. 

Paragraph  77 :  The  Fund  woult 
rencies    in    special    operations 
the  following  possibilities: 

(a)  Among  all  member 
Ing  to  some  formula  to  be  agreei  I 
in  proportion  to  Fund  quotas,  ii 
to  total  reserves,  or  otherwise; 

(b)  Among  a   selected   group 
countries  (e.g..  Group  of  Ten  or 
with    convertible    currencies) 
acme  general  formula; 

(c)  The  Fund  could  place  th  i 
at  the  disposal  of  some 
tution    like    the    IBRD.=    which 
them  selectively  to  finance 
ects  or  otherwise,   according  to 
criteria. 

Paragraph  78:   The  effect  of 
rency  operations  would  norma: 
crease  the  reserve  positions  In 
the  countries  whose  currencies 
for  the  operations.'     The 
assets  created  by  the  operatloni 
crue  to  the  countries  in  which 
ments  were  made.    Thus,  If  the 
a  country  were  Invested  in  the 
that  country  would  normally 
serve  position  in  the  Fund,  which 
Btitute  for  it  an  additional 
other  hand,  if  the  currency  of 
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-  International    Bank 
and  Development. 

'  By  way  of  exception  to  the 
the  currency  utilized  came  from 
Ings,  the  country  whose  currency 
acquire  a  reserve  position  in  the 
the  operation  reduced  total  Fund 
Its    currency    below    100   percenl 
otherwise,    its    conditional 
would   be   reconstituted   pro 
quently,  if  the  Investment  were 
country   whose  currency  was 
country  would  get  an  additional 
only  provided  that  the  operation 
serve  position  in  the  Fund. 
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were  Invested  In  another  country,  the  first 
country  would  receive  the  «serve  position  In 
the  Fund,  but  would  ^rfobably  lose  other 
reserves  (by  conversion).  These  reserves 
would  accrtie  to  the  country  of  Investment. 
To  thVeKtaentjhalJtiie  first  country  had  lost 
reserves  In  the  conversion  of  its  own  cur- 
rency, it  would  have  no  nqt  Increase  In  Its 
reserves.' 

Nature  of  the  Special  Assecs  Acquired  by  the 
Fund  > 
Paragraph  79:  The  special  assets  acquired 
by  the  Fund  In  the  process  of  Investment 
with  currencies  would  take  the  form  of  either 
special  nonnegotlable  governmental  obliga- 
tions or  the  liabilities  of  an  international 
institution,  such  as  the  IBRD.  They  would 
be  denominated  in  the  currency  in  which  the 
Investment  was  made  and  would  be  covered 
by  a  gold-value  guarantee.  The  greater  part 
of  these  assets  would  be  of  a  long-term 
character,  but  some  proportion  of  them 
might  be  on  short  term  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  conttaction,  when  appropriate,  in  the  total 
amount  of  world  reserves. 

Nature  and  Use  of  Members'  Reserve 
Positions 

Paragraph  '80:  Where  the  Fund  used  cur- 
rencies acquired  by  borrowing,  the  reserve 
positions  created  by  the  investment  opera- 
,ttons  would  take  the  form  of  loan  claims  on 
the  Fund.  These  would  carry  a  gold-value 
guarantee  and  might  also  earn  Interest. 
Where  the  Fund  used  currencies  from  its 
e.Yisting  holdings  on  quota  accounts,  the  re- 
ser\'e  positions  created  would  take  the  form 
of  gold  tranche  positions. 

Paragraph  81 :  Loan  claims  could  be  trans- 
ferred among  the  member  countries  in  a 
number  of  ways: 

(a)  Via  the  Fund,  i.e.,  they  could  be  used, 
on  a  representation  of  balance  of  payments' 
neeJ.  to  obtain  usable  currencies  from  the 
Fund.  The  country  whose  currency  was 
jpaade  available  by  the  Fund  to  the  member 
using  Its  loan  claim  would.  In  eflfect,  take 
over  a  reserve  position  In  the  F^lnd  from  that 
member.  This  approach  would  normally 
entail : 

( 1 )  the  negotiation  by  the  Fund  of  lines  of 
credit  in  an  amount  sufilcient  to  enable  It  to 
meet  additional  demands  for  drawable  cur- 
rencies arising  out  of  this  use  of  loan  claims; 

(2)  the  establishment  of  provisions,  anal- 
ogous to  the  present  policies  on  currencies 
to  be  drawn,  to  Insure  the  equitable  sharing 
of  loan  claims  among  countries  providing 
the  lines  of  credit;  and 

(3)  the  establishment  of  provisions  to  In- 
sure that  loan  claims  used  for  balance  of 
payments'  reasons  would  be  reconstituted. 

(b)  Loan  claims  could  alternatively  be 
transferred  directly  among  member  coun- 
tries. I.e.,  on  the  Initiative  of  the  transferor 
and  without  the  intermediary  of  the  Fund. 
However,  the  commitments  of  transferee 
countries  to  accumulate  the  claims  would  be 
subject  to  agreed  quantitative  limits,  which 
would  perform  the  same  function  as  the  lines 
of  credit  envisaged  In   (a)   above. 

(c)  Whether  the  loan  claims  were  trans- 
ferable through  the  Fund  or  directly,  the 
acceptance  of  these  claims  might  be  gov- 
erned by  an  obligation  to  hold  them  In  a 
fijced  proportion  to  other  reserves;  this  obli- 
gation would  be  implemented  by  periodic 
reshuffle  of  such  claims  against  other  re- 
serves. 

Paragraph  82 :  Gold  tranche  positions  aris- 
ing out  of  special  currency  operations  would, 
of  course,  be  transferred  In  the  same  way  as 


\ 


♦  The  full  effects  of  the  operation  for  both 
reserve  centers  and  other  countries  whose 
currencies  were  utilized  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  In  par.  58  above,  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  normal  draw- 
ings in  th«  credit  tranches. 


gold  tranches  arising  put  of  normal  Fund 
operation. 

Institutional  Aspects  and  Operational 
Arrangements 

Paragraph  83 :  Under  special  currency  oper- 
ations associated  with  borrowing,  appropriate 
arrangements  might  be  established.  Involving 
both  the  Fund  and  the  countries  participat- 
ing in  the  financing,  in  order  to  decide  pe- 
riodically, on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  by  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  the  amount, 
distribution,  maturity,  and  so  on,  of  the  in- 
vestments to  be  acquired  or  liquidated  over 
the  ensuing  perlftd.  In  any  event,  an  under- 
standing would  have  to  be  reached,  prior  to 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  scheme,  on  the 
types  of  operations  that  would  be  undertaken 
and  possibly  on  some  broad  principles  gov- 
erning distribution. 

Paragraph  84:  If  the  Fund  used  currency 
from  its  quota  accounts  for  special  currency 
operations.  lts\  ordinary  rules  and  procedures 
would  apply. 

Paragraph  85.  (11)  Special  Gold  Opem- 
tlons. — The  objective  of  this  proposal  would 
be  to  increase  the  amount  of  gold  in  nation.-^ii 
reserves  and  thereby  to  affect  the  aggregate 
level  of  world  reserves.  There  would  be  no 
change  In  the  amount  of  countries'  reserve 
positions  in  the  Fund,  since  the  Fund  would 
divest  itself  of  an  existing  asset  (gold)  rather 
than  establishing  a  new  claim  against  itself. 
If  It  were  desired  subsequently  to  reduce  the 
total  level  of  world  reserves,  this  could  be 
done  by  realizing  gold  Investments  previously 
made. 

Par.igraph  86:  In  exchange  for  its  gold,  the 
Fund  would  acquire  a  claim  against  the 
country  in  which  gold  was  Invested,  but 
would  not  hold  the  asset  on  an  ordinary 
quota  account. 

Paragraph  87:  Since  the  amount  of  the 
Fund's  gold  stock  Is  limited,  this  type  of  In- 
vestment could  not  be  repeated  indefinitely 
to  meet  needs  for  national  reserves;  more- 
over, any  Investment  of  gold  by  the  Fund 
would  raise  a  question  of  the  Fund's 
liquidity. 

Paragraph  88:  (ill)  Deposits  With,  or  Loans 
to,  the  Fund  for  Financing  Special  Credit 
Operations. — A  system  of  deposits  with,  or 
special  loans  to,  the  Fund  could  be  organized 
on  a  negotiated  basis,  in  order  to  create  re- 
serves for  a  group  of  depositors  or  lenders, 
while  providing  to  the  Fund,  for  granting 
special  assistance  in  connection  with  bal- 
ance of  payments  or  reserve  situations,  usable 
currencies  In  addition  to,  and  separate  from, 
its  ordinary  currency  holdings. 

I»aragraph  89:  The  claims  on  the  Fund  In 
favor  of  the  depositing  or  lending  countrie; 
would  carry  an  assured  right  to  repayment 
on  a  representation  of  balance  of  payment.s' 
need  and  would  thus  constitute  reserves  for 
the  depositors  or  lenders.  To  permit  the 
exercise  of  this  right  without  reducing  the 
normal  resources  of  the  Fund,  lines  of  credit 
would  be  provided  by  the  participating  coun- 
tries In  addition  to  the  amounts  deposited  or 
loaned.  The  loans  or  credits  furnished  by 
the  F^^nd  would  normally  remain  distinct 
from  ordinary  Fund  drawings  and  standbvs 
In  order  not  to  ctirtall  the  drawing  facili- 
ties at  the  disposal  of  the  borrowing  coun- 
try. 

Paragraph  90:  The  yield  and  duration  of 
the  deposits  would  be  fixed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  exercise  a  regulatory  Influence  on  tho 
amount  of  reserves  created  under  the  sys- 
tem by  adjusting  the  Incentive  for  countries 
to  participate  in  the  arrangement. 

(Ill)      SCHEMES     WHICH     PROVIDE     HOLDERS     OF 
CURRENCT  WITH  AN  ALTERNATIVE  ASSET 

General  Objectives 
Paragraph   91:    The   primary   objective   of 
these  schemes  is  to  provide  an  alternative 
reserve  asset  into  which  currency  balances 
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held  by  monetary  authorities  can  be  convert- 
ed. It  Is  not  an  objective  of  these  schemes 
to  provide  means  of  deliberately  increasing 
aggregate  reserves. 

A.  Conversion  of  currency  balances  into  re- 
serve positions  in  th.e  Fund 

Objectives 

Paragraph  92 :  The  objective  of  this  scheme 
is  to  assist  a  country  holding  a  currency  bal- 
ance In  its  reserves  to  convert  that  balance, 
in  agreement  with  the  country  whose  cur- 
rency is  concerned,  into  a  reserve  position 
in  the  I.M.F.  The  procedure  could  be  used 
for  any  currency,  but,  as  the  only  currencies 
extensively  held  in  reserves  are  reserve  cur- 
rencies. It  would.  In  practice,  apply  chiefly 
to  them,  and  the  mechanism  Is,  for  conven- 
ience, described  in  the  terms  of  reseire  cur- 
rencies held. 

Mechanism 

Paragraph  93:  The  initiative  could  be  on 
the  side  of  either  the  reserve  center  o*  the 
country  holding  Its  currency.  The  procedure 
would  be  for  the  reserve  center  to  draw  the 
currency  of  the  holder  from  the  Fund  and 
use  It  to  buy  back  the  reserve  currency  from 
the  holder.  After  this  transaction,  the  re- 
serve center  would  normally  have  lost  a  re- 
serve by  using  up  its  gold  tranche  claim  in 
making  the  drawing.  The  holder  would 
have  substituted  a  gold  tranche  claim  of 
equal  amount  in  his  reserves  for  the  reserve 
currency  which  he  had  previously  been  hold- 
ing. 

Paragraph  94:  Since  a  reserve  position  in 
the  Fund  can  only  be  transferred  to  another 
member  by  that  member's  currency  being 
drawn  from  the  Fund,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  drawee's  currency  to  be  available  to 
the  F\ind  in  sufficient  amount.  The  scheme, 
therefore,  envisages  that,  irrespective  of 
which  party  takes  the  initiative,  the  drawee 
should  undertake  to  make  his  currency  avail- 
able, by  loan  to  the  Fund,  if  the  Fimd's 
holdings  of  it  are  Insufficient.  Although  the 
transaction  Is  envisaged  as  a  transfer  of  gold 
tranche  rights,  the  drawer  could,  with  Fund 
permission,  draw  within  a  credit  tranche. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  above  undertaking 
of  the  drawee  to  make  his  currency  available 
by  lending  to  the  Fund  would  not  apply. 

Paragraph  95:  Drawings  on  the  Fund 
under  this  arrangement  would  be  governed 
by  the  F^^nd's  normal  policies  and  proce- 
dures. ^ 

B.  Mutual  Currency  Account  [M.C.A.) 
Objectives 

Paragraph  96:  The  Mutual  Currency  Ac- 
count Is  a  depository  facility  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  form  of  asset  Into  which  a 
currency  held  by  a  monetary  authority  could 
be  converted  "Without  drawing  on  the  reserves 
of  the  country  whose  currency  it  holds.  This 
would  not  increase  total  reserve  assets  but 
would  avoid  the  decrease  which  would  other- 
wise result  from  conversions.  As  such  con- 
versions could,  in  certain  conditions  and  if 
they  were  extensive,  weaken  confidence  In  the 
currency  itself  and  thus  lead  to  further 
conversions,  the  aggregate  loss  of  reserves 
could  be  large.  The  objective  of  the  facility 
would  be  to  reduce  the  risk  of  such  a  slttia- 
tlon  arising.  Though  applicable  to  any  cur- 
rency held  by  a  monetary  authority,  the 
facility  used  In  this  way  would  be  likely 
in  practice  only  to  be  employed  for  a  reserve 
currency. 

Paragraph  97:  The  facility  is  not  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  means  of  financing  balance- 
of-payments'  deficit  '^  and  procedures  would 


'-  As  originally  propounded,  its  us^fwas  en- 
visaged In  association  with  a  support  opera- 
tion, separately  negotiated  between  two  or 
more  monetary  authorities,  in  which  the 
creditor  bought  the  debtor's  cxirrency  with  a 
view  to  depositing  it  Immediately  in  the  ac- 


he employed  under  multilateral  surveillance 
to  insure  that  it  was  not  so  used. 

Membership  and  Institutional  Arrangements 
Paragraph  98:  Full  membership  would.  In 
principle,  be  limited  to  a  group  of  Indus- 
trialized countries,  but  the  right  to  deposit 
a  currency  held  might  be  made  available 
more  widely.  The  books  would  be  kept  by 
the  IMF.  as  Agent  (assuming  that  It  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  task)  and  any  nec- 
e.ssary  policy  or  administrative  decisions 
would  be  taken  by  the  full  members. 

Mechanism 

Paragraph  99:  A  country  could  deposit 
with  the  Agent  In  a  special  account  the  ciu-- 
rency  of  any  full  member  of  the  scheme  In 
exchange  for  an  asset  denominated  in  MCA. 
units  of  account  expressed  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  given  weight  of  gold. 

Paragraph  100:  Since  M.C.A.  units  would 
thus  carry  a  gold-value  guarantee,  they 
would  earn  either  no  interest  or  only  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest.  Countries  whose  cur- 
rencies are  held  by  the  agent  would  guar- 
antee the  holding  as  to  value  and  would  pay 
low  Interest  to  the  account. 

Paragraph  101 :  M.C.A.  units  would  be 
transferable  from  a  country  in  deficit  for  the 
purchase  of  the  currency  of  another  member 
wl-.o  is  in  surplus.  Conversions  between  the 
units  and  members'  currencies  would  be  at, 
or  very  close  to,  parity. 

Paragraph  102 :  Appropriate  creditor  limits 
on  the  obligation  to  acquire  units  would  be 
agreed  by  the  full  members  of  the  scheme. 
There  would  also  be  limits  on  the  amount  of 
each  currency  that  could  be  held  in  the  Ac- 
count, but  provision  would  be  made  for 
rallonges  in  case  of  need.  No  limits  are  pro- 
posed on  the  time  for  which  a  currency  might 
remain  in  the  Account,  but  members  whose 
currency  was  held  in  the  Account: 

(i)  would  be  required  to  redeem  It  with 
M.C.A.  units  when,  and  to  the  extent  that, 
they  acquired  them;  and 

( il )  could  redeem  it  at  any  time  with  gold, 
which  the  Agent  would  at  once  distribute  pro 
rata  to  holders  of  M.C.A.  units,  thereby  ex- 
tinguishing a  corresponding  amount  of  units. 

Paragraph  103:  In  liquidation,  the  Ac- 
count's assets  would  be  distributed  pro  rata 
to  holders  of  M.C.A.  units  and  further  settle- 
ment would  be  arranged  bilaterally  between 
the  parties  (as  in  E.P.U.).  Provision  would 
be  made  covering  the  withdrawal  of 
a  member  whose  currency  was  held  by  the 
Account  (debtor)  or  of  a  member  who  held 
M.C.A.  units  (creditor)  and  would  be  such 
as  to  protect  the  Interests  of  other  members. 
•  •  «  •  • 

The  Role  of  Gold 

Paragraph  114:  While  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment on  the  place  of  gold  In  the  system  as 
the  basic  reserve  asset,  dlfl'erences  emerged 
on  Its  role  In  relation  to  the  Introduction  of 
new  reserve  assets. 

Paragraph  115:  In  support  of  a  link  with 
gold  (as  close  as  that  In  the  C.R.U.  scheme) , 
some  members  argue  that : 

Since  gold  Is  the  basic  reserve  asset,  the 
characteristics  and  use  of  any  new  asset  must 
be  closely  associated  with  It.  Such  a  link 
between  the  reserve  asset  and  gold  would, 
moreover,  be  a  simple  way  of  safeguarding 
creditor  countries  against  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  the  new  asset,  would  make  the  asset 
more  acceptable,  and  would  avoid  movements 
to  convert  it  directly  or  Indirectly  into  gold. 


coimt.  Used  in  this  way,  the  M.C.A.  would 
be  a  means  of  balance  of  payments'  finance 
and  of  reserve  asset  creation.  The  scheme 
could  equally  associate  the  M.C.A.  depository 
facility  with  currencies  which  have  accrued 
to  monetary  authorities  In  the  normal  way, 
through  market  Intervention,  rather  than  in 
consequence  of  a  specially  negotiated  support 
operation. 


The  close  link  with  gold  would.  In  some 
ways,  have  the  same  practical  consequences, 
for  the  monetary  authorities  of  the  limited 
number  of  countries  concerned  and  for  the 
duration  of  the  scheme,  as  an  Increase  in 
the  volume  of  monetary  gold  holdings.  This 
would  make  it  clear  that  an  Increase  In  the 
price  of  gold  is  excluded;  it  would  put  an 
end  to  the  uncertainty  which  exists  on  this 
point  and  to  the  speculation  stemming  from 
It.  The  result  would  be  to  channel  a  larger 
part  of  the  new  output  of  gold  Into  official 
reserves.  It  is  to  be  noted  In  this  respect 
that  the  new  reserve  asset  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, only  be  intrpduced  after  a  favorable 
evolution  of  thehnlance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States  Jftfd  already  strengthened  the 
world  monetary  system  Snd  reduced  specula- 
tion and  hoarding. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  shift  from  other 
existing  forms  of  reserve  assets  Into  gold 
which  could  theoretically  be  Induced  by  the 
implementation  of  a  closely  gold-linked 
scheme  could  only  be  on  a  limited  scale; 
many  countries  which  would  be  Involved  al- 
ready have  high  gold  ratios  in  their  reserves; 
the  combined  official  currency  holdings  of  the 
Ten  are  some  $10  bn.  ftnd  represent,  in  part, 
minimum  working  balances;  moreover,  many 
monetary  authoriites  concerned  would  con- 
tinue, for  reasons  of  convenience  and  earn- 
ings, to  keep  currency  holdings  above  the 
amount  required  for  working  balances'  pur- 
poses. 

To  supplement  the  gold  stock  by  a  reserve 
asset  as  closely  as  possible  linked  with  gold 
itself  would  contribute  directly  to  solving 
the  problem  of  an  Inadequate  gold  supply. 
The  United  States,  having  the  largest  stock 
of  gold,  would  be  the  main  recipient  of  the 
new  assets,  which  should  make  It  easier  for 
this  country  to  assure  the  convertibility  of 
its  currency,  thus  contributing  to  the  general 
interconvertiblUty  of  other  currencies. 
Finally,  In  the  view  of  these  members,  the 
emphasis  on  gold  would,  In  the  future,  avoid 
the  kind  of  expansion  of  reserve  currency 
holdings  which,  in  the  recent  past,  has  weak- 
ened the  International  monetary  system, 
made  the  adjustment  process  less  efficient 
and  led  to  the  present  difficult  situation. 

Paragraph  116:  Other  members  consider 
that  establishing  a  close  link  to  gold  in  the 
creation,  distribution,  and  use  of  new  re- 
serve assets  would  represent  a  backward  step, 
reversing  the  historical  tendency  toward  the 
increasing  use  of  monetary  Instruments 
other  than  gold. 

More  Immediately,  the  distribution  of  new 
reserve  assets  on  the  basis  of  gold  holdings 
would  amount  to  a  disguised  Increase  In  the 
gold  price  for  the  countries  concerned  and 
would  induce  speculation  In  gold  markets. 

Distribution  of  newly  created  reserve  as- 
sets in  proportion  to  countries'  gold  hold- 
ings would,  because  of  differing  policies  on 
the  composition  of  reserves,  be  inequitable, 
penalizing  those  countries  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  maintain  a  low  ratio  of  gold 
to  total  reserves.  In  order  to  benefit  from  a 
greater  share  of  new  assets  created,  monetary 
authorities  would  feel  an  Incentive  to  maxi- 
mize their  gold  holdings  by  converting  re- 
serve currency  assets  into  gold.  Moreover, 
the  consequent  reduction  In  the  gold  reserves 
of  the  united  States  might  cause  anxieties 
to  monetary  authorities  outside  the  group 
of  participating  countries  and  lead  them 
also  to  convert  reserve  currencies  Into  gold. 
The  result  would  be  a  shrinkage  of  total 
reserve  assets  (at  least  in  their  present  form) 
and  therefore  a  potential  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  Impact 
would  fall  mainly  on  U.S.  reserves;  yet,  even 
If  new  assets  were  created,  and  distributed 
in  proportion  to  gold  holdings,  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  shrinkage  of  reserve  cur- 
rency assets,  only  40  percent  of  the  drop  in 
U.S.  reserves  would  be  compensated,  since  the 
United  States  holds  only  40  percent  of  the 
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group's  total  gold  atock.    It 
that  substitution   of   gold   for 
rencles  resulting  In   an   Increa^ 
percentage  point  In  the  average 
to  total  official  reserve  outside 
States    would    mean    the 
about  $600  nin.  of  reserve 
about  8276  mm.  in  the  group) ,  a 
far  from  the  annual  addition 
gold  stocks  in  recent  years. 

Even  if  distribution  were  not 
holdings,  a  close  link  to  gold 
new   reserve   assets  would 
tries  within  the  group  to  hold 
of  g^Id  to  total  reserves,  since 
new  assets  would   (unlike  othe^ 
not  closely  linked  with  gold) 
gold  movements  in  the  financi 
tlonal    Imbalances.     Countries 
group  might  feel  impelled  to 
gold    ratios    also.     Sizable    gold 
could  be  damaging  to  confldeni  e 
in  any  case,  lead  countries  to 
sively  harsh  policies  in  order  to 
and  a  resultant  loss  of  gold 
toward  restrictive  policies  woulc 
ated  as  the  result  of  conversion  i 
assets  Into  gold,  with  further 
on  international  trade  and 

Finally,    these    members    als( 
whether  the  operations  of  the 
necessarily  based  on  the  use 
would  not  be  Impeded  in  a 
system  through  fears  of  Fund 
their  currencies,  when  drawn 
circulation,  would  have  to  be 
them  In  gold. 
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Paragraph  118:    (i)  Width  of 
group. — So  far  as  management 
it  is  argued  in  favor  of  a  limlt^ 
the  formation  of  Judgments  on 
and  liquidity  of  the  internatiofial 
system   would    be   a   highly 
difficult,  process  which  would 
to  succeed   in   practice    within 
limited  size  and  homogeneous 
The  needs  of  the  larger 
tries  which  share  the 
working  of  the  International 
tern  are  different  not  only  in 
kind  from  those  of  the  rest 
These   are   the   countries   whic:  i 
bold  and  use  reserves  for 
etary  purposes:  and  their 
a  primary  concern  of  the 
tern.      Those    who    hold    this 
serious    technical    or    political 
limited   groups..    Important 
ready    exist    in    the    EPU 
vlson   for    mutual    assistance 
and  the  GAB.     The  outside 
ways    accepted   such    groups 
they    are    not   detrimental    to 
terests  or,  a  fortiori,  that  they 
general  Interests  of   the  systei^i 
ample,    the    limited    group    of 
designed  to  do. 

Paragraph  119:  The  other  v 
ognlzing  that  precedents  exist 
gjroups  as  the  members  of  the 
erate  to  the  general  advantage 
as  a  whole,  considers  that 
cerned  with  the  liquidity  of  the 
monetary  system  as  a  whole 
ciple,  be  of  a  worldwide  nature . 
the    danger    of    unsound 
reached  If  the  management 
resentatlve,   those  who  share 
minded  the  Group  that,  while 
participants  In  the   intematioAal 
system  are  heard  in  the  Fund 
decisions  remain  in  the  hands 
number  of  countries  which  are 
slble  for  the  system's  successful 
establish  a  management  group 
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the  larger  Industrial  countries  were  admitted 
would  mean  arbirarlly  excluding  countries  of 
proven  credit  and  ability  in  managing  their 
external  finances.  The  growth  of  reserves 
outside  the  Group  of  Ten  during  the  past 
decade,  for  example,  averaged  some  $485  mn. 
a  year. 

Paragraph  120:  (ii)  Width  of  distribution 
and  circulation  of  the  asset — In  favor  of 
keeping  the  ownershio  and  circulation  of  the 
asset  within  a  limited  group  of  industrialized 
countries,  it  was  argued  that  an  international 
asset  must  be  based  on  credit  and  that  the 
credit  of  those  who  back  it  must  therefore  be 
unquestioned.  There  must  be  no  room  for 
doubt  whether  the  asset  will,  in  practice,  be 
honored  In  operation  or.  ultimately,  in  liqui- 
dation. Deliberately  created  new  reserve 
assets  must,  of  their  nature,  initially  be  dis- 
tributed without  the  recipients"  having  had 
to  forego  real  resotirces  in  order  to  earn  them, 
but  will  thereafter  command  real  resovu-ces. 
Care  is  therefore  needed  in  establishing  the 
group  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  A  reserve 
asset  is  characterized  by  the  expectation  that. 
If  it  flows  out,  it  should  ordinarily  be  recon- 
stituted in  due  time.  Assets  which  are  speci- 
fically created  to  fulfill  the  reserve  function 
should,  consequently,  be  distributed  only  to 
countries  whose  balance  df  payments  is  likely 
to  move  between  deficit  and  surplus  and 
which  are,  therefore,  able  to  assxmie  the  ob- 
ligations as  well  as  the  rights  entailed  in  the 
convention  and  its  working.  More  generally, 
a  system  which  meets  the  reserve  needs  of  the 
larger  nations  will.  In  practice,  benefit  all 
countries. 

Paragraph  121:  The  other  view  here,  while 
recognizing  the  logic  of  some  of  the  points 
made,  considers  that  the  limited  arrange- 
ment would  be  exposed  to  disadvantages 
which  would  outweigh  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it.  For  a  group  of  industrially- 
advanced  countries  to  increase,  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  as  it  were,  their  own  monetary 
reserves  and  appear  to  make  themselves 
thereby  the  richer,  would  Invite  criticism 
from  other  countries,  who  would  declare  that 
their  own  need  for  more  elbow  room  in  their 
international  payments  was,  proportion- 
ately, no  less  than  that  of  the  members  of 
the  group.  A  numl)er  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries could  show  that  they  have  maintained 
a  good  reserve  position  and  that  their  bal- 
ance of  payments'  record  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  countries  within  the  group.  It 
would  be  arbitrary  to  deny  participation  to 
such  coxmtries.  In  any  limited  member- 
ship, the  difficulty  of  borderline  cases  Is 
likely  to  arise.  For  this  reason,  those  who 
hold  this  view  favor  an  approach  that  is  not 
strictly  limited  in  the  width  of  membership. 
They  prefer  an  approach  that  embodies  a 
self-qualifying  element  and  would  therefore 
be  more  open  than  a  grouping  that  is  strictly 
limited  to  »  small  number  of  countries.  They 
point  out' that  many  countries  throughout 
the  world  feel,  or  will  feel,  a  need  for  grow- 
ing reserves:  yet  countries  excluded  from  the 
group  would  be  able  to  Increase  their  re- 
serves only  by  surrendering  real  resources  or 
attracting  capital  Inflow.  To  exclude  these 
countries  would  risk  creating  a  sense  of  dis- 
crimination which  would  hamper  monetary 
cooperation  and  understanding  and  which 
might  well  lead  to  demand  for  compensa- 
tion in  other  ways.  As  a  technical  matter, 
the  more  limited  the  group  the  more  likely 
it  Is  that  individual  members  of  the  group 
will  accumulate  an  undue  amount  of  the 
new  asset:  this  would  occur  if  such  members, 
even  when  in  payments'  balance  with  the 
entire  world,  had  a  surplus  with  the  group 
and  a  deficit  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Paragraph  122 :  Some  members  felt  that 
membership  for  purp>oses  of  management 
need  not  necessarily  be  Identical  with  mem- 
bership for  purposes  of  distribution  and  use 
of  the  reserve  asset. 


The  Role  of  the  I.M.F. 


Paragraph  124 :  As  regards  deliberate  re- 
serve  creation,  however,  the  following  argu- 
ments against  an  approach  through  the  Fund 
were  supplied,  mainly  by  one  of  our  members: 
certain  of  these  argiiments  were  supportea 
by  some  other  members  of  the  Study  Group. 

(1)  To  give  to  the  Fund  the  power  to 
create  and  distribute  a^  its  initiative  new 
unconditional  reserve  assets  might  impair 
its  ability  to  perform  its  role  of  custodian 
of  monetary  discipline,  which  is  based  on  the"* 
granting  of  conditional  credits  of  limiied 
duration. 

(ill  Generally,  the  ordinary  rules  of 
weighted  voting  in  the  Fund,  which,  In  fact, 
give  a  decisive  tnfluence  to  a  very  few  coun- 
tries with  the  largest  quotas,  do  not  seem 
appropriate  to  the  handling  of  such  a  power- 
ful instrument  as  across-the-board  reserve 
creation,  which  should  tie  under  the  controi 
of  a  group  comprising  all  the  largest  indus- 
trial countries. 

(ill)  Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a 
line  inside  the  Pimd  between  members  who 
would  and  members  who  ^ould  not  benefit 
from  across-the-board  creation  of  reserve  as- 
sets would  entail  the  risk  that  assets  which, 
by  their  natvtre,  should  flow  back  and  forth. 
would  be  distributed  to  countries  showing  a 
persistent  tendency  to  remain  in  deficit.  In 
practice,  it  seems  politically  and  psychologi- 
cally extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
Introduce  inside  the  Fund  a  discrimination 
among  its  members  by  the  way  of  a  qualify- 
ing criterion — e.g.,  countries  whose  currency 
has  been  drawn. 

(Iv)  As  to  the  self -qualifying  element 
which  would  result  from  the  fact  that  an 
across-the-board  increase  in  gold  toinche  po- 
sitions would  not  Immediately'^ccrue  to 
countries  with  outstanding  drawings  in  their 
credit  tranches.  Its  effects  would  not  have 
much  practical  significance  as  between  those 
who  qualified  and  those  who  did  not.  It 
makes  little  difference  to  the  former,  because 
of  their  good  position  and  record  in  the  Fund, 
whether  their  drawing  rights  are  automatic 
or  of  the  kind  now  available  to  them  in  the 
first  credit  tranche,  nc*  would  the  associ- 
ated addition  to  total  drawing  facilities  be 
of  great  significance  to  them;  whereas  the 
latter  would  receive  a  benefit  in  an  appre- 
ciable de  facto  mitigation  of  their  repayment 
obligation,  insofar  as  any  amount  repaid  in 
their  new  automatic  tranche  can  easily  be 
redrawn. 

(V)  The  use  of  reserve  positions  in  the  Fund 
has  certain  disadvantages.  In  most  scheme.s 
of  Fund  reserve  creation,  it  would  require  a 
drawing  on  the  Fimd  or  the  realization  of  a 
loan  claim  on  terms  similar  to  those  of  a 
drawing:  and  some  countries  have,  in  the 
past,  shown  reluctance  to  draw  on  the  Fund 
On  the  one  hand,  a  country  has  to  represent 
a  balance-of-paymente  need  before  drawing; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  to  repay 
before  Its  reserves  have  Improved,  or  to  allow, 
even  if  it  does  not  wish  to  do  so,  its  position 
in  the  Fund  to  be  reconstituted  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Fund  through  drawings  of  its 
currency  by  other  countries. 

(vl)  The  amendment  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement,  which  is  required  in  several 
schemes,  would  open  the  door  to  further, 
unpredictable  and  possibly  undesirable  mod- 
ifications of  the  rules  governing  the  Fund. 

(vil)  In  the  particular  case  of  substitution 
of  gold  certificates  for  gold  on  the  occasion 
of  quota  Increases,  the  principal  deterrent 
to  unjustified  requests  for  larger  quotas  by 
countries  permanently  In  a  weak  external 
position  would  disappear.  Moreover,  there 
would  be  little  flexlbUlty  to  respond  to  over- 
all needs  as  Increases  could  only  be  decided 
at  the  time  of  quota  increases. 

Paragraph  125:  Counter-arguments,  some 
of  which  were  supported  by  all  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Study  Group,  were  presented  as 
follows : 

(i)  In  general,  the  Fund's  prestige  and 
experience  as  a  monetary  institution  make 
it  the  natural  center  for  new  functions  in- 
volving deliberate  creation  of  reserve  assets 
and  provide  assurance  of  its  capacity  to  con- 
duct, and  keep  distinct,  conditional  lending 
and  deliberate  reserve  creation.  It  was  felt 
that  it  would  be  unfortunate  and  confusing 
to  establish  a  rival  center  of  decision  in  the 
international  monetary  field.  Given  the  de- 
sirability of  maintaining  a  proper  balance 
between  the  extension  of  credit  facilities  and 
the  creation  of  reserve  assets.  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  combine  these  functions 
in  one  Institution.  It  should  be  noted  that 
any  scheme  of  deliberate  reserve  creation, 
whether  In  the  Fund  or  otherwise,  would 
tend  to  make  countries  less  dependent  on 
credit  facilities  and  on  the  conditions  at- 
taching to  them. 

(11)  As  regards  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess, the  weighted  voting  system  has  operated 
effectively,  generally  reflecting  the  relative 
economic  weight  and  international  respon- 
sibility of  the  participants,  and  giving  the 
countries  of  the  Group  of  Ten  a  decisive 
Influence  on  Fund  policymaking,  Further- 
more, the  voting  power  of  individual  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  countries  may  be  altered, 
for  instance,  by  selective  adjustments  of 
quotas,  to  reflect  changes  over  time  In  rela- 
tive economic  weight  and  responsibility.  In 
addition,  special  decision  rules  may  be  en- 
visaged to  govern  the  operation  of  particular 
methods  of  creating  reserve  assets  through 
the  Fund. 

(ill)  Most  schemes  for  deliberate  reserve 
creation  through  the  Fund  incprporate  a  self- 
qualifying  element,  which  would  exclude 
countries  in  persistent  deficit  while  allowing 
countries  with  good  balance  of  payments' 
performance,  now  or  In  the  future,  to  share 
In  reserve  creation;  other  qualifying  cri- , 
terla — for  example,  that  the  country's  cur- 
rency has  been  used  in  drawings — would  per- 
mit a  more  selective  but  still  open  grouping. 
In  response  to  the  argument  that  countries 
with  a  favorable  balance-of-payments  record 
would  have  little  interest  in  an  increase  in 
reserve  assets  in  the  form  of  automatic  draw- 
ing rights  In  the  Fund,  It  was  stated  that  this 
consideration  applied  with  equal  strengrth  to 
the  attitude  of  such  countries  to  any  form  of 
addition  to  their  reserves.  As  to  the  benefit 
that  Is  said  to  accrue  to  countries  that  are  at 
first  excluded  under  the  self-qualifying  ele- 
ment and  later  repay  their  debt  to  the  Fund, 
this  mitigation  of  a  debt  burden  is  no  differ- 
ent from  what  would  be  experienced  by 
debtor  countries  which  received  new  reserve 
assets  under  any  reserve  creation  scheme,  ex- 
cept that,  under  the  self-qualifying  element 
in  the  Fund,  the  benefit  is  not  gained  until 
the  debt  Is  actually  repaid. 

(Iv)  It  was  ptointed  out  that  not  all  Fund 
schemes  would  require  an  amendment  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement;  in  any  event,  proposals 
outside  the  Fund  would  require  national  leg- 
islation. It  was  also  observed  that  the  criti- 
cism of  particular  Fund  schemes — for  ex- 
ample, that  referred  to  in  paragraph  124 
(vil) — are  not  arguments  against  centering 
deliberate  reserve  creation  in  the  Fund  but 
against  particular  methods  of  doing  so. 

(V)  The  gold  tranche  is  increasingly  recog- 
nized as  a  reserve  asset  which  countries  can 
use  without  reluctance  and  virtually  at  will 
to  meet  a  balance-of-payments  need;  new 
types  of  claim  on  the  Fund  could  be  used 
with  equal  facility.  Furthermore,  a  repay- 
ment obligation,  such  as  that  now  attaching 
to  regular  gold  tranche  drawings,  is  not  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  the  normal  expectation  that 
a  reserve  loss  will  be  reconstituted.  Finally, 
the  process  of  reconstituting  a  country's  re- 
serve position  in  the  Fund  through  drawings 
of  Its  currency  by  others  is  no  different  In 


substance   from   the   direct   transfer   of  any 
reserve  asset  to  one  country  from  another. 

Rules  of  Decisionmaking 

Paragraph  126:  Deliberate  multilateral 
creation  of  reserve  assets  would  be  an  entirely 
new  activity,  entailing  Issues  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  world  economy.  Under  most 
proposals,  decisions  would  be  required,  at  a 
minimum,  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  reserves  should  be  created  and  as  to  the 
amount' to  be  created.  Since  differences  of 
attitude  and  policy  among  the  participants 
would  be  inevitable  In  the  application  of  any 
of  the  proposals  that  have  been  considered, 
great  importance  attaches  to  the  means  of 
resolving  differences. 

Paragraph  127:  Objective  formulae  and 
agreed  rules  are  helpful  in  minimfzing  the 
need  for  decisions.  But  any  scheme  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  varying  circumstances 
and  in  changing  conditions  and  would  call 
for  decisions  on  both  policy  and  administra- 
tion. While  no  voting  system  will  work 
smoothly  where  there  are  deep  underlying 
divisions  of  view,  it  is  recognized  that  a  viable 
decisionmaking  process  is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  successful  operation  of  any  reserve  crea- 
tion scheme.  The  group  considered  four 
general  rules  of  decisionmaking  that  have 
been  used  in  international  organizations: 

Unanimity:  The  proponents  of  this  prin- 
ciple consider  that  it  is  the  only  workable 
process  for  as  fundamental  an  operation  as 
deliberate  creation  of  reserves  and  that  lt«« 
offers  some  protection  against  international 
inflation.  They  consider  that  the  rule,  which 
they  regard  as  an  essential  safeguard  of  their 
monetary  autonomy,  should  be  workable  in  a 
limited  and  homogeneous  group  of  countries 
capable  of  reaching  compromise,  and  cite  ex- 
amples, e.g.,  EPU.  The  opposite  view,  how- 
ever, is  that  differences  of  opinion  on  policy 
and  operation  are  inevitable  and  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  unanimity  requiremepX,  action 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  agreement  of 
the  group's  most  reluctant  member.  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  failure  to  take  action,  and 
hence  too  restrictive  an  approach  to  future 
needs  for  reserves. 

Unit  voting  with  ordinary  majority:  In 
general,  our  members  did  not  believe  that 
this  method  of  voting  should  be  relied  upon 
for  decisionmaking,  some  because  of  the 
advantages  they  saw  In  unanimity  and  oth- 
ers because  of  their  preference  for  weighted 
voting.  However,  in  a  variant  of  one  of  the 
schemes  before  us,  this  method  was  men- 
tioned as  a  possibility  within  a  limited  and 
homogeneous  group  of  countries  (par.  55). 

Weighted  voting  with  ordinary  majority: 
This  is  the  rule  in  the  Fund  for  most  types 
of  decisions,  and  is  Implicit  In  the  proposals 
for  creating  reserves  through  the  F^ind,  as  de- 
scribed in  chapter  III.  It  could  also  be  ap- 
plied to  a  limited  group  within  the  Fund. 
The  supporters  of  this  procedure  assert  that 
it  Is  now  familiar  and  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully to  govern  the  operations  of  the 
Fund.  This  thoroughly  tested  system  repre- 
sents a  satisfactory  compromise  between 
unanimity,  which  risks  an  impasse,  and  sim- 
ple majority  voting,  which  risks  unsound  de- 
cisions. Moreover,  they  point  out  that  the 
Industrial  members  of  the  Fund  have  a  de- 
cisive voice  in  the  decisions  taken  under  this 
procedure.  Other  members  point  out  that 
there  has  been  criticism  of  Individual  deci- 
sions reached  under  this  system.  Decisions 
on  deliberate  reserve  creation  would  involve 
more  fundamental  issues,  and  divergences  of 
views  could  be  sharper.  To  try  to  settle  the 
issues  by  majority  voting,  and  espieclally  by  a 
weighted  majority  which  overruled  a  sub- 
stantial minority,  could  expose  the  system  to 
severe  strain. 

Special  majority — I.e.,  greater  than  an  ordi- 
nary majority:  This  could  be  applied  both  to 
unit  voting  and  weighted  voting.  It  is  used 
m  the  Ftind  in  conjunction  with  weighted 


voting  for  certain  important  decisions,  and 
in  the  GAB. 

Paragraph  128:  Selection  between  these 
alternatives  Is  much  more  than  a  technical 
matter.  The  economic  impact  of  any  scheme 
can  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  rules 
adopted  for  arriving  at  decisions. 

Paragraph  129:  Some  members  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  Judge  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  types  of  de- 
cisionmaking rule  independently  of  the  spe- 
cific institutional  and  operational  framework 
in  which  they  would  be  designed  to  operate. 
In  their  view,  the  aim  of  providing  maximum 
safeguards  for  sound  decisions,  avoiding,  on 
the  one  hand,  extreme  rigidity  and,  on  the 
other,  the  possibility  of  misuse,  could — de- 
pending on  the  specific  procedures  and  proc- 
ess of  decisionmaking — conceivably  be 
achieved  by  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
types  or  a  combination  of  them.  In  this  con- 
text, they  referred,  by  way  of  example,  to  the 
variety  of  voting  types  in  the  EEC  Treaty. 


DECISIVE  STRUGGLE  IN  VIETNAM: 
HEARTS  AND  MINDS  OP  THE 
VIETNAMESE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator'from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  de- 
livered a  speech  on  Vietnam  which 
should  have  a  wide  audience  in  this 
country  and  the  Nation. 

Senator  Javits  discussed  the  nonmili- 
tary  war,  the  fight  for  economic,  educa- 
tional, social  advance  in  Vietnam,  in  a 
word  the  struggle  for  men's  minds. 

Senator  Javits  called  for  a  more  in- 
tensive effort  in  this  regard;  but  it  is 
most  significant  that  the  New  York  Sen- 
ator stressed  the  little  reported  but  very 
big  effort  we  are  making  in  this  regard 
right  now. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this 
economic-educational  effort  we  are  mak- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  is  superlative,  but 
it  is  not  spectacular.  It  does  not  lend 
itself  to  headlines  or  dramatic  TV  re- 
porting.   Few  Americans  know  about  it. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  senior  senator 
from  New  York  has  given  it  his  attention 
in  his  fine  speech. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President, 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  been  sending  dispatches  back  to  this 
country  that  show  that  we  are  not  going 
to  win  unless  we  somehow  solve  the  tough 
problem  of  wirming  the  support  of  the 
heart — from  peasants  in  villages  and 
hamlets  throughout  Vietnam. 

First  the  Reston  dispatches  establish 
the  reasons  why  this  is  likely  to  be  a  long 
war.  And  in  such  a  war  the  capacity 
to  win  and  hold  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  will  be  essen- 
tial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Reston  article  from  August  27,  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Saigoii:  Indicators  of 
a  Long  War"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saigon:   Indicators  or  a  Long  War 
( By  James  Reston) 

Saigon. — All  the  available  Information  here 
Indicates  that  both  sides  are  planning  for  a 
long  war.  The  Vietcong  seem  to  be  regroup- 
ing In  the  central  highlands  while  our  forces 
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buUd  up  their  bases  along  the 
neither  side  seems  to  have  the 
stop  the  other  from  continuing 

In  the  cities  of  Communist  Noijth 
Western    diplomats    report    tha* 
qulrles    about   negotiations    are 
more  encouragement  now  than 
recent    VS.    victories.      Instead, 
being  told  by  North  Vletnames  i 
with  their  air  raid  precautions 
given  detailed  instructions  about 
in  case  of  the  evacuation  of  "" 
phong. 

TJNDEKGROUND    BASES 
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The  Vletcong   are  apparently 
number    of    underground    bases 
areas  from  which  they  go  out 
parties  by  small  units  and  to 
turn  to  rest  and  replenish  their 

American   intelligence 
spite  the  present  level  of  bombinb 
tlcal  Ck>mmunlst  bases  can 
plied   with   enough   arms  and 
and  moved  around  from  place 
keep  the  war  going  for  a  long 

Meanwhile,  even  in  the  presei^t 
mood  on  our  side,  the  most  our 
Si\y  Is  that  this  is  only  "the  begl:  x 
beginning." 

The    U.S.     bases    and    suppl; 
being    constructed    on    a    scale 
than   is   necessary   to   care   for 
level  of  American  forcei 
sumed  that  the  buildup  will 
beyond  what  has  been  announcfed 
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In     fact,     the     U.S.     base 
which  has  one  of  the  best 
Asia,  is  being  developed  into 
wa.  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
but  as  a  major  power  complex 
American  officials  hope  a  widei 
Asian  nations,  with  the  help  ol 
States,  will  eventually  be  able,  tc 
expansion  of  China. 

There  Is  a  fundamental  chang  i 
of   official   American   conversati 
is  not  only  that  American 
vinced    that   they  have   avolde< 
defeat    and    can    now    hold 
power  centers  along  the  sea,  b 
believe  they  have  found  the  inst 
techniques    for   fighting 
X    fringes  of  Asia  against  guerrilla 
fare. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  right 
ably  a  valid  assumption  at  the 
of  the  Vletcong  attacks,  but  the 
so  far  have  committed  only 
of  the  325th  North  Vietnamese 
they  have  an  uncommitted 
of  over  300,000  behind  that  In 

The  first  question,  therefore 
more  manpower  the  North 
send   south.     The   expectation 
they    will    certainly    make   up 
losses  and  equal  whatever  man 
Ington    puts    in.    probably    wit 
from    North    Korea    (to    match 
Korean  division  coming  here  on 

Meanwhile,  the  United  State  i 
Vietnamese  forces  will  be 
the  Vietcong  underground 
Intelligence    advantage    still 
Communists,    but   it    is 
allied  side.     For  example  it  wa 
defector  who  provided  the 
tion  on  enemy  strength  and 
led    to    the   marine    attack   am 
Chulal. 

An  intelligence  gap.  however 
and  even  Chulal  did  not  provide 
formation  and  materiel  aa 
They  got  only  about  100 
there.      Only    six    of    the 
turned  out  to  be  hard  core 
and   though   two   Vietcong 
virtually  wiped  out,  a  large  part 
Vietcong  battalions  apparently 
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Modern  instruments  of  detection,  however, 
are  helping  the  allies.  Planes  equipped  with 
infrared  sensor  devices  can  spot  the  Vietcong 
redoubts  by  tractlng  heat  from  fires  or  even 
automobile  engines  on  the  ground. 

The  armed  helicopter  Is  proving  to  be 
highly  effective  primarily  in  getting  men  to 
a  given  sp>ot  quickly  to  follow  up  intelligence 
leads  and  In  strafing  entrenched  defenders 
with  machinegun  fire  from  positions  directly 
over  the  field  of  battle. 

SrrUATION   STABn-lZEO 

These  theories  are  only  beginning  to  be 
tested.  The  fear  of  collapse,  so  strong  here 
last  August,  and  again  last  November,  has 
passed.  The  military  situation  has  been 
stabilized — that  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said — and  the  Communists  clearly  have  the 
manpower  In  the  North  to  tip  It  once  more 
to  their  favor  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Res- 
ton  next  spells  out  the  paradox  that  to 
win  we  must  hit  with  our  military  power 
and  do  so  with  immense  force  and  that 
indeed  the  military  power  is  beginning 
to  tell  on  the  Vietcong  now.  But  in  the 
very  process  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
vital  allegiance  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  who  naturally  see  little  benefit 
in  a  scorched  earth  policy  that  may  kill 
Vietcong  but  in  the  process  kill,  maim, 
bum  them,  and  destroy  their  little  vil- 
lage.   Reston  puts  the  paradox  like  this: 

But  above  all  the  people  of  Vietnam  are 
trapped  in  a  power  struggle  beyond  their 
understanding  or  control.  Maybe  nothing 
can  be  done  about  it,  but  somewhere  in  a 
corner  of  the  mind,  their  tragedy  must  be 
remembered.  For  we  could  win  the  war  and 
lose  the  people,  and  that  would  be  the  final 
Irony  of  the  story. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  James  Reston  from  yesterday's 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Saigon:  The 
Tragic  Paradox  of  Vietnam"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Saigon:  The  Tragic  Paradox  of  Vietnam 
(By  James  Reston) 

Saigon,  August  28. — The  American  mili- 
tary buUdup  in  Vietnam  is  beginning  to  rat- 
tle the  windows.  You  don't  need  official 
figures  to  feel  what's  happening.  The  sky 
over  Saigon  Is  alive  with  noisy  aerial  boxcars, 
stuttering  helicopters  and  flashing  Skyhawk 
fighter-bombers.  The  airports,  the  bars  and 
the  restaurants  are  now  all  a  little  high — 
not  to  mention  the  GI's  on  leave — and  even 
the  fancy  hotels  are  beginning  to  smell  like  a 
men's  locker  room. 

When  Uncle  Sam  moves  in,  somebody  has 
to  move  over.  The  concentrated  power  of 
America  is  staggering,  and  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  most  significant  paradox  of  the  war. 
For  this  power  is  now  hitting  not  only  the 
Vietcong,  but  the  civil  population  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  critical  question  is  which 
of  these  two  will  endure  the  punishment. 

MILITARY    TRANSFORMATION 

There  seems  to  be  no  dissent  here — even 
among  the  diplomats  of  allied  countries  that 
have  been  critical  of  American  policy  in  the 
last  6  months — that  the  application  of 
American  power  in  this  country  since  last 
February  has  transformed  the  military  situ- 
ation. 

Between  last  August  and  last  February,  the 
Vletcong  ranged  through  the  central  low- 
lands virtually  at  will.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Army  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not, 
stop  them.  Over  100,000  refugees  were 
driven  into  the  coastal  city  of  Quinhon  alone. 


and  the  disintegration  within  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  and  Government  was 
alarming. 

Recognizing  this,  the  United  States  took 
three  decisions  that  have  stabilized  the  mili- 
tary" situation.  It  extended  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam.  It  Increased  its  forces  here 
to  over  125.000.  and  it  sanctioned  the  use  of 
American  air,  artillery  and  naval  strikes 
against  the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam. 

WAR    IN    THE    HAMLETS 

This  last  decision  to  search  for  and  desti-oy 
the  enemy  anywhere  In  South  Vietnam  is 
regarded  here  as  the  most  effective  and  le.ist 
understood  of  the  three  decisions.  The  Viet- 
cong. which  used  to  raid  the  countryside  and 
then  bivouac  in  the  hamlets,  are  now  beiiig 
hounded  from  the  air  and  attacked  In  ths 
hamlets. 

The  people  in  the  South  Vietnam  hamlets 
now  know  that  If  they  dig  tunnels  for  tlie 
Vletcong  and  give  them  food  and  refuge, 
they  are  likely  to  be  shelled  or  bombed,  and 
this  has  undoubtedly  complicated  the  en- 
emy's problem,  but  it  has  raised  a  new 
problem  on  our  side.  For  it  has  caused  great 
suffering  and  destruction  among  the  civilian 
population. 

This  country  Is  now  beginning  to  take  a 
frightful  beating  from  the  air.  Yesterday's 
U.S.  communique,  for  example,  listed  57  Air 
Force  strikes  in  a  single  day  In  the  southern- 
most area  of  South  Vietnam, 'and  95  strikes 
elsewhere  In  South  Vietnam  by  Navy  fighter- 
bombers  from  the  aircraft  carrier  U.SS.  Coral 
Sea.  The  Navy  said  it  dropped  more  than  65 
tons  of  bombs  and  estimated  that  it  killed 
five  Vletcong,  destroyed  102  structures  and 
damaged  65. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta  In  the  south,  the 
Navy  also  reported  that  the  destroyer  U.S.S. 
DeHaven  fired  over  355  rounds  of  5-lnch  am- 
munition at  Vletcong  assembly  areas  on 
shore.  "Spotters  estimated  very  good  effect 
on  the  targets,"  the  communique  said.  Six 
buildings  were  destroyed  with  very  good 
shrapnel  effect  over  a  very  large  area." 

The  only  dlfflc\ilty  with  this  is  that  the 
Vletcong  do  not  usually  have  isolated  train- 
ing and  supply  centers  apart  from  the  South 
Vietnamese,  but  operate  among  the  people 
where  the  shrapnel  tias  "very  good  effect"  on 
Communists  and  non- Communists  alike. 

AMERICAN  DILEMMA 

This  is  the  devilish  dilemma  of  the  pres- 
ent American  strategy  in  the  South.  We 
are  chasing  guerrillas  with  bombs  and  it  is 
apparently  having  much  more  effect  on  the 
Vietcong  than  anybody  thought  possible,  but 
in  the  process,  we  are  attacking  and  often 
destroying  the  areas  we  want  to  pacify. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  between 
500.000  and  600,000  refugees  in  this  country. 
Most  of  them  eu-e  living  in  shacks  and  pens 
that  would  make  the  slums  of  Harlem  look 
like  the  LBJ  ranch.  And  by  the  end  of  the 
year  VS.  alrpower  will  be  more  than  dou- 
bled. 

This  country  normally  produces  a  rice 
surplus,  but  this  year  the  United  States  has 
already  had  to  commit  itself  to  bring  in 
100,000  tons  of  rice  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
production  of  peasants  driven  off  the  land. 

MULTIPLE  TRAP 

There  has  been  some  ominous  mutterln? 
about  this  American  bombing  policy  ii' 
South  Vietnam  by  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  the 
powerful  Buddhist  bonze  from  Hue,  but 
otherwise  the  tragedy  has  been  accepted 
with  remao-kable  calm,  maybe  because  peo- 
ple here  expect  the  white  man  to  bring 
"trouble." 

Nevertheless,  this  Is  a  problem  that  will 
get  worse  as  more  bombers  are  added.  War 
has  a  way  of  trapping  everybody  concerned 
The  United  States  is  trapped  between  accept- 
ing the  Vietcong  attacks  or  striking  back 
and  hitting   the  South  Vietnamese   in   the 
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process;  In  a  way  the  Vietcong  is  trapped 
between  the  power  of  the  United  States  and 
China. 

But  above  all,  the  people  of  Vietnam  are 
trapped  in  a  power  struggle  beyond  their 
understanding  or  control.  Maybe  nothing 
can  be  done  about  It,  but  somewhere  In  a 
corner  of  the  mind,  their  tragedy  must  be 
remembered.  For  we  could  win  the  war  and 
lose  the  people,  and  that  would  be  the  final 
irony  of  the  story. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  impli- 
cations of  military  deescalation  to  ac- 
commodate negotiations  in  Vietnam — 
implications  discussed  thoughtfully  with 
some  tough  sticking  points  included  in 
a  recent  New  York  Times  editorial — be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Deescalation  in  Vietnam 

For  more  than  10  years  the  United  States 
has  been  following  a  p>ollcy  of  escalation  In 
its  military  commitment  in  Vietnam.  Now 
it  has  apparently  decided  to  explore  whether 
deescalation  might  not  offer  a  more  promis- 
ing approach  to  a  settlement  of  the  south- 
east Asian  confilct.  The  efforts  Washington 
Is  currently  making  In  this  direction  repre- 
sent an  Invaluable  addition  to  the  numerous 
other  peace  feelers  that  have  been  and  still 
are  being  undertaken. 

The  newest  proposal,  as  Times  diplomatic 
correspondent  Max  Frankel  reports,  is  that 
Hanoi  withdraw  some  or  all  of  the  325th 
North  Vietnamese  Division  it  has  sent  into 
South  Vietnam,  in  return  for  a  reduction  or 
cessation  of  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  This  report  clarifies  the  American 
offer  of  August  8 — revealed  in  Britain's  white 
paper  yesterday — to  initiate  another  "per- 
haps more  prolonged"  pause  in  the  bombing 
as  quid  pro  quo  for  an  "appropriate  and  com^ 
mensurate"  military  step  by  North  Vietnam. 

There  is  little  reason,  of  course,  to  be  over- 
optimistic  about  the  new  approach  at  this 
stage.  No  reply  has  yet  come  from  Hanoi 
and  many  past  attempts  have  failed.  The 
British  white  paper  details  in  62  documents 
the  innumerable  attempts  that  have  been 
made  since  February  by  London,  Washing- 
ton, and  other  Governments  to  bring  about 
talks.  All  have  been  fiercely  rejected  by 
Peiping  and — occasionally  after  hesitation — 
by  Hanoi.  "Yet,"  as  the  official  British 
commentary  points  out,  "there  is  room  for 
hope." 

There  have  been  a  number  of  recent  hints 
that  interest  in  negotiations  may  be  reviving 
In  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  admitted  and 
held  discussions  with  envoys  from  Britain 
and  Ghana.  Secretary  General  Thant,  as 
reported  in  press  dispatches  earlier  this  week, 
has  made  undisclosed  new  peace  proposals 
to  "the  Governments  most  concerned"  at  the 
request  of  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

The  substance  of  a  settlement — or  at  least 
its  main  principles — is  being  commented  on 
by  both  sides  in  unilateral  public  and  private 
statements  so  explicit  that  they  virtually 
take  on  the  form  of  preliminary  Informal 
exchanges.  Thus,  President  Johnson  on 
July  28  offered  to  discuss  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong's  four-point  peace  proposals  of  April  8. 
And  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  replied  in  some  detail  on 
August  13  to  probing  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  French  scholar,  Philippe  Devillers,  in 
a  cabled  interview  published  in  Le  Monde  of 
Paris.  The  North  Vietnamese  President 
made  it  clear  that,  when  the  time  comes, 
Hanoi  would  prefer  an  international  Geneva- 
style  conference  rather  than  bilateral  nego- 
tiations with  Washington.  He  insisted  that 
the  United  States  actually  accept  the  four 
points  in  principle  Jaefore  a  conference  is 
held. 


For  the  most  part,  the  four  points  merely 
summarize  the  key  elements  in  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements,  which  President  Johnson 
has  said  the  United  States  also  accepts  as  the 
basis  for  a  settlement.  There  is  one  difficult 
sticking  point.  The  Communists  have  added 
a  demand — not  in  the  Geneva  accords — that 
the  Saigon  government  be  reconstituted  be- 
fore elections  are  held.  They  demand  a  co- 
alition regime  in  which  the  Vietcong  would 
participate  and  even,  in  some  versions,  be 
given  "a  decisive  voice." 

Negotiations,  if  opened,  could  go  on  for  a 
long  time.  Militarily,  both  sides  are  digging 
in  for  a  long  war.  But  the  increasing  evi- 
dence that  neither  can  win  a  victory  by  force 
of  arms  makes  a  political  settlement  essen- 
tial. Deescalation  would  be  the  best  way  to 
begin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  superla- 
tive statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  on  the 
significance  of  our  commitment  to  Viet- 
nam. Today's  Washington  Post  carries 
a  column  by  Roscoe  Drummond  which 
spells  out  with  direct  quotes  the  deep 
convictions  of  President  Johnson  on  this 
question  of  just  why  we  are  in  Vietnam 
and  how  very  deeply  our  commitment 
in  Vietnam  goes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Drummond  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.B.J.   AND  Honor — Nagging   Questions 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

There  are  some  questions  only  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  answer.  It  Is 
his  constitutional  duty  to  conduct  foreign 
relations.    He  alone  Is  Commander  in  Chief. 

Many  Americans  still  have  nagging  ques- 
tions about  why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  The 
President's  most  effective  answers  often  come 
when  he  is  speaking  informally  and  spon- 
taneously— rather  than  in  his  set  speeches. 

This  column  reports  the  President  speak- 
ing informally  and  spontaneously  on  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  world — an<f  gives 
his  candid  and  innermost  thinking. 

Question:  "Was  there  no  other  choice  but 
to  defend  South  Vietnam?" 

President  Johnson:  "You  know  the  major 
alternatives  as  well  as  I  do  and  I  won't  take 
time  to  repeat  them.  You  can  think  of  a 
thousand  problems,  a  thousand  complica- 
tions, about  this  ball  of  wax  out  there  in 
southeast  Asia.  We  had  to  confront  this 
utter  complexity  and  find  a  few  simple,  fun- 
damental propositions  on  which  this  Nation 
moves. 

"And  what  are  those  simple  propositions? 
One,  the  fact  of  aggression.  Can  the  thou- 
sands of  armed  men  and  large  quantities  of 
arms  sent  down  from  North  Vietnam  to  South 
Vietnam  take  over  that  country  by  force?  If 
you  don't  believe  this  Is  really  aggression, 
go  see  Bob  McNamara  or  Dean  Rusk  and  let 
them  show  you  the  complete  evidence.'' 

Question:  "Do  we  really  have  a  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam?" 

President  Johnson:  "I'm  not  going  to  take 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  whether 
we  were  legally  compelled  to  come  to  her 
defense.  Our  commitment  was  volimtarlly 
and  deliberately  entered  into  on  the  basis  of 
the  SEATO  treaty,  on  the  basts  of  the  bilat- 
eral arrangements  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, on  the  basis  of  annual  appropriations 
thoroughly  discussed  with  the  Congress  for 
aid  in  both  the  economic  and  political  affairs 
of  South  Vietnam  for  10  years,  on  the  bnsis 
of  the  commitments  of  three  Presidents — we 
have  a  commitment. 


"We  know  we  have  it.  The  South  Viet- 
namese know  we  have  it.  The  Communists 
know  we  have  it.  So,  if  anyone  doubts  we 
have  a  commitment,  let  them  look  at  the 
facts." 

Question:  "What  does  that  commitment 
mean?" 

President  Johnson:  "What  does  it  mean? 
If  I  can  leave  you  with  one  thought,  I  would 
say  that  you  must  understand  that  the 
integrity  of  the  American  commitment  is 
the  principal  pillar  of  peace,  in  the  world 
today.  If  an3rthing  happens  to  the  integrity 
of  that  commitment,  we  are  lost. 

"I  have  used  the  word  'honor'  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam.  When  I  have  done  so, 
some  have  tended  to  say,  'Oh,  dear  me'  as  if 
this  were  an  expression  out  of  18th- 
century  diplomacy — for  a  king  who  had 
become  offended  because  his  daughter  was 
refused  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  another 
king." 

Question:  "What  do  you  mean  by  'honor'?" 

President  Johnson:  "Let  me  tell  you  what 
honor  means — concretely.  Toward  the  end 
of  President  Eisenhower's  administration,  he 
was  presented  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  with 
an  ultimatum:  Six  months  in  Berlin  and 
out.  And  President  Elsenhower  said  to 
Chairman  Khrushchev,  'No.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  can't  do  that  to  the  United  States.' 
And  Khrushchev  had  to  believe  it. 

"In  the  summer  of  1961.  Khrushchev  said 
to  President  Kennedy:  'Out  of  Berlin,  or 
there  will  be  war.'  This  was  at  the  Vienna 
talks  In  June  1961.  President  Kennedy 
looked  hiir.  straight  In  the  eye  and  said, 
'Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is- what  you  want, 
that  is  what  you  will  have.  It  will  be  a  cold 
winter."  And  it  was  utterly  (vital)  to  the  life 
of  this  Nation  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  believed 
that. 

"When  the  Russian  missiles  entered  Cuba, 
President  Kennedy  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, 'Mr.  Chairman,  these  missiles  have  to 
go.  Period.  Paragraph.  They  have  got  to 
go.  And  you  have  a  chance  to  get  them  out 
peacefully,  but  they  have  got  to  go.'  The 
life  of  this  Nation  depended  at  that  moment 
on  Mr.  Khrushche^'  believing  him. 

"We  are  now  saying  to  Hanoi  and  Peiping, 
'Gentlemen,  you  are  not  going  t  take  over 
South  Vietnam.     You're  not  going  to  do  It." 

"If  you  were  a  Berliner,  if  you  were  a  Thai, 
you  would  be  living  on  the  basis  of  the 
American  commitment.  If  Moscow  or  Pei- 
ping or  Hanoi  ever  thought  that  commit- 
ment was  not  worth  anything,  then  no  one 
is  in  more  danger  than  you  and  I  in  this 
room.    The  entire  Nation  is  in  danger. 

"That  is  what  honor  means  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  takes  guts.  You  have  the  life  of 
nations  v?rapped  up  in  this  word." 

This  is  what  the  Integrity  of  America's 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  means  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


IIEART  OP  PRICE  STABILITY:  LA- 
BOR COSTS  DROP,  WHILE  WAGES 
RISE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  one  particularly  persistent  and 
harmful  economic  myth  it  is  that  higher 
wages  necessarily  cause  higher  produc- 
tion costs  and  higher  prices. 

The  fact  is  that  increased  productiv- 
ity— the  capacity  of  each  worker  to 
produce  more — can  enable  him  to  earn 
a  higher  wage  while  actually  reducing 
the  per  unit  labor  cost  of  production. 

One  great  strength  of  our  country — 
not  only  in  international  markets,  but  in 
keeping  our  own  cost  of  living  down — 
has  been  the  fact  that  unit  labor  costs 
have  steadily  declined  over  the  past  4 
years  at  the  very  time  when  wages  were 
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Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.-iBOR   Costs   Drop   Despite    Wage   Rise 
fBy  J.  A.  Llvlngsto!  ) 

Do  high  wages  lead  to  high 
and  high  profits? 

If   you    examine    the   post 
prosperity,    you're    Inclined    to 
In   spite   of   wage  settlements 
have    breached    the    so-called 
guidelines.  Industrial  output 
has  risen  and  corporate  profits 
unexampled  heights — 19  percefit 
year. 

Higher  productivity  doesn'd  get  all  the 
credit.  The  tax  reduction  pro'  ided  a  major 
assist.  Despite  sharp  advances  in  Income  la 
1963  and  1964.  corporate  tax(  s  hardly  In- 
creased. Here's  the  record  from  1960  in 
billions  of  dollars: 


Year 


Profit  be- 
fore taws 
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C(*porate  executives  carried 
quarters  of  the  1964  rise  In 
foiiT-flfths  of  the  rise  so  far 
income    for    shareholders 
would  not  have  had  this  higher 
first    place    without    cost 
sharply  rising  productivity  to 
calation  of  wages,  salaries,  and 
benefits. 

Since  1960,  labor  costs  per 
have  dropped  3  percent,  n^ 
16-percent   rise   in   the   bourl] 
workers. 

Management  can't  claim  full 
ernment  policies  contributed 
demand  for  goods  and  services, 
ufacturing  establishments  to 
Ing  rates  of  capacity.    This 
efficiency. 
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Birt  capital  improvements — newer  and  bet- 
ter technology  and  organization — also  yielded 
higher  productivity  per  worker.  This  is  ,a 
plus  for  management  and  for  labor  leaders 
that  collaborated  in  work-rule  changes. 

Another  circumstance  helped  profit  mar- 
gins. Wholesale  prices  charged  by  manufac- 
turers for  their  products  tended  to  remain 
steady  while  productivity  per  dollar  of  labor 
advanced.  In  effect,  then,  the  dollar  Inflow 
from  a  unit  of  labor  rose. 

Indexes  compiled  by  Julius  Shiskin  In 
'•Business  Cycle  Developments,"  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  indicate  this  tendency 
over  recent  years: 
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But  now  a  change  may  be  taking  place. 
From  1960  to  1964  prices  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts remain  comparatively  steady.  And  be- 
cause productivity  rose  faster  than  wages, 
profit  margins  tended  to  Increase. 

So  far  this  year,  productivity  In  terms  of 
wages  and  salaries  has  been  stationary.  But 
wholesale  prices  of  industrial  products  have 
been  edg^ing  up.  Thus,  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  keep  dollar  intake,  relative  to 
labor  ccoC.  on  the  rise : 
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These  favorable  results,  as  noted  earlier, 
are  traceable  in  part  to  the  rising  demand — 
rising  sales.    But  now  a  letdown  is  possible. 

Steel  production  so  far  this  year  has  run 
15  percent  ahead  of  last  year.  And  whereas 
the  tapering  off  in  output  usually  starts  in 
early  summer,  it  is  only  beginning  now.  Steel 
users  are  heavily  inventoried.  So  a  lull  is 
inevitable. 

In  any  other  year,  a  sharp  decline  in  steel 
might  spread  and  usher  in  an  inventory 
recession.  But  demands  of  Vietnam  might 
postpone,  even  eliminate,  such  an  adjust- 
ment. Government  orders  for  hard  and  soft 
goods  are  bound  to  increase.  Besides,  the 
President  is  committed  to  continued  expan- 
sion. 

Yet  his  choices  are  not  simple.  So  far, 
the  advance  In  wholesale  prices  has  been 
moderate — nonlnflatlonary.  But  any  acceler- 
ation in  the  rise  might  require  stronger 
action  than  public  pleading.  The  President 
might  have  to  accept  greater  monetary  and 
credit  restraint. 

Indeed,  the  tendency  of  bond  prices  to 
fall  (and  interest  rates  to  rise)  may  be  Wall 
Street's  way  of  predicting  this.  Especially 
with  stock  prices  trying  to  go  up  again. 

In  short,  we  may  be  at  the  end  of  a  period 
In  which  rapidly  rising  productivity  has  off- 
set wage  costs  and  produced  greater  profit 
margins  per  unit  of  labor  Input. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the "  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  sessions  of  the  Senate 
during  the  week  of  August  30. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President, 


I 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
executive  business. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GUT  DAM  CLAIMS  AGREEMENT 
WITH  CANADA 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment previously  entered  Into,  the  Sen- 
ate, as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  re- 
sumed consideration  of  Executive  C,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Executive  C  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentai-y  stages,  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive C,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  will 
now  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  to  Ex- 
ecutive C  was  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal 
to  dispose  of  United  States  claims  relating  to 
Gut  Dam,  signed  at  Ottawa,  March  25,  1965 
(Executive  C,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChtjrchI,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
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from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
fMr.  MusKiE],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr»  Allott 
and  Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  74, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

|No.  240EX.] 
YEAS— 74 


NOT  VOTING — 26 


Aiken 

Holland 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Pell 

Bass 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bibicoff 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Rus.sell,  B.C. 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Russell,  Ga. 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dodd 

McGovem 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Ellender 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Monroney 

Tower 

Fulbright 

Montoya 

Tydings 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Harris 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Yoimg,  N.  Dak 

Hickenlooper 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Neuberger 

NATS— 0 


Allott 

Dominick 

McGee 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Bayh 

Gore 

Morton 

Brewster 

Harlf 
Hartke 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Muskie 

Church 

Javits 

Pastore 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Saltonstall 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting, 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  BOARD  OP 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  OKALOOSA 
COUNTY,  FLA. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  H.R.  4905. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<H.R.  4905)  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Okaloosa  County,  Fla. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  request  that  the  time  re- 
maining between  now  and  2  o'clock  p.m. 
be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  not  in  the  Chamber  but  I  ask  that 
the  Record  show  that  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  him,  and  the  request  is 
being  made  pursuant  to  the  joint  request 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  measure  before 
the  Senate  is  one  by  which  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Air  Force,  which  is  the 
principal  Federal  agency  involved,  would 
transfer  for  junior  college  purposes  263 
acres  of  land  that  is  not  usable  by  the 
Air  Force  base,  to  become  the  location 
of  a  badly  needed  junior  college  facility. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  appropri- 
ated $2  million  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  junior  college  buildings. 
The  agency  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
agencies  of  the  two  small  counties  which 


are  involved,  and  the  Air  Force  have 
agreed  on  this  location. 

The  proposed  location  is  immediately 
adjoining  the  principal  Air  Force  base, 
and  it  is  recognized  by  all  concerned  that 
the  Air  Force  probably  would  be  the 
principal  beneficiary  by  having  the 
junior  college  located  there. 

Already  in  the  registration  of  students 
for  this  fall,  more  than  one-half  are 
from  the  families  or  are  the  personnel 
themselves  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  are 
civilian  employees  at  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base. 

Much  time  and  efifort  have  gone  into 
the  selection  of  this  site.  The  Air  Force 
wants  this  land,  which  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  by  the 
principal  highway  that  runs  through 
that  part  of  Florida,  to  be  used  for  a 
junior  college  program. 

I  fully  respect  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oregon.  I  realize  that  the  formula 
which  bears  his  name  has  on  occasion 
saved  the  United  States  sizable  sums  of 
money.  But  I  wish  to  make  it  vei-y  clear 
that  in  this  case,  in  the  event  the  Air 
Force  were  to  declare  this  property  to 
be  excess  property,  the  State  could  ob- 
tain it  for  educational  purposes  without 
making  any  payment  at  all. 

The  Air  Force  does  not  want  to  declare 
the  property  as  excess  for  various  rea- 
sons, some  of  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  Record  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oregon.  One  reason  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate is  that  the  Air  Force  wants  the 
junior  college  to  be  located  at  that  par- 
ticular site.  The  Air  Force  believes  its 
personnel  would  be  well  served  and  the 
United  States  would  be  well  served  by  the 
location  of  the  junior  college  there. 

I  realize  that  another  site  has  been 
offered  some  7  miles  west  of  this  site. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  referred  to  that  fact  In  his  argument. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  that  site  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  authorities  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  It  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  Air  Force.  It  Is  not  acceptable  to 
the  two  counties  which  will  largely  have 
to  operate  the  junior  college.  The  rea- 
son is  that  students  from  the  little  towns 
of  Niceville  and  Valparaiso,  immediately 
across  the  road  from  the  Air  Force,  as 
well  as  the  county  seat,  the  town  of 
Crestview,  25  miles  north,  could  not  reach 
the  other  site  except  by  going  west  and 
through  the  entire  complex  of  the  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base. 

It  so  happens  that  the  only  principal 
highway  runs  through  the  base.  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  mileage,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  mile,  perhaps  several  miles. 

To  require  students  to  go  through  that 
area  from  the  two  places  I  have  men- 
tioned, Niceville  and  Valparaiso,  much 
less  to  have  to  go  from  Crestview,  would 

f'  npose  an  additional  burden  because  the 
istance  is  much  farther  and  requires 
going  through  the  Air  Force  base. 

I  wish  we  had  a  map  of  the  area  in  the 
Chamber,  because  It  would  show  clearly 
that  the  Air  Force  base  includes  a  great 
mass  of  land — between  400,000  and  500.- 
000  acres — and  that  there  is  no  highway 
crossing  the  main  part  of  the  base.  To 
get  from  Crestview,  the  county  seat, 
down  to  the  two  small  towns  which  I 
have  mentioned,  much  less  over  to  Fort 
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Walton  Beach,  where  the  other 
cated,  7  miles  farther  on,  it  would 
essary  to  come  down  the  east . 
Air  Force  base  and  then  cross 
plex  of  the  base  itself. 

While  my  dlstlngxilshed  -. 
Oregon  is   correct  in  saying 
property  has  not  been  declar^ 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that,  in 
ment,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  t_ 
States  would  be  the  best  servec 
in  the  whole  area  if  the  j 
were  located  there. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
is  putting  up  $2  million  for  the 
tion  of  the  junior  college.    The 
the  two  counties  will  pay  for 
tion.     Students   from   Eglin 
Base  would  have  to  pay  the  __ 
fees  the  natives  would  have  to 
I  believe  it  is  decidedly  in  thi  • 
of  the  Government,  which  is 
Force  feels  about  it,  that  this 
be  used  for  a  purpose  very  . 
hearts  of  the  members  of  the  .^ 
that  is.  for  the  establishment  ol 
college. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.    On  page  2  ol 
section  3  provides  that  if  the 
conveyed  should  not  be  used  for 
pose  of  the  junior  coUege  the 
would  revert  to  the  United  £ 
bill  uses  the  words,  "if  such 
not  used  for  such  purpose.' 

My  question  is.  Should  the  bill 
have  added,  "if.  at  any  future 
cease  to  be  used  for  such  ^_.^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Preside;  it 
preciate  the  suggestion  of  mj 
guished  friend  the  Senator  fr 
Hampshire.  However,  I  believe 
suggestion  is  made  unnecessan 
use  of  the  word  "pennanenf"  ir 
of  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  property   must  be  used 
permanent  site  of  the  junior 
the  site  ceases  to  be  used  as  a  ^, 
site  of  the  junior  college,  the 
clause   would  apply  and  the 
would  come  back  to  the  U.S. 
ment. 

I  believe  that  adf^quately  take; 
the  situation. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  PresidenI 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President 
er  from  the  statement  of  the 
that  it  could  be  considered  as  a. 
the  legislative  history  of  the  bil 
is  the  understanding  of  the  Sen 
should  this  property  be  used  for 
college  and.  for  some  reason,  thi  i 
college  ceased  to  exist  and  gav< 
charter,  the  property  would  rev( 
would  if  it  were  not  so  used  in 
ginning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    There  Is  no 
about  that  statement  being  _.. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  having 
up  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER 
yields  time? 
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site  is  lo-        Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
be  nee-    should  like  to  have  5  minutes.    If  the 
of  the     able  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to  pre- 
the  com-    cede  me,  he  may. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  prefer  to  have  my  able  colleague 
speak  after  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  used  at  least  a 
part  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  tlie  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
apply  the  Morse  formula,  which  h£is  been 
applied  since  1946.  The  Morse  formula 
requires  that  50  percent  of  the  appraised 
fair  market  value  must  be  paid  for  the 
property. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  mean  a 
fee  simple  value.  It  means  50  percent  of 
the  appraised  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  with  a  reversionary  clause  at- 
tached to  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  last  Thursday, 
I  have  never  made  an  exception  to  the 
Morse  formula.  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
an  exception  In  this  case.  The  Morse 
formula  has  been  circumvented  and 
evaded  on  only  four  occasions  since  1946, 
when  the  proposal  to  evade  the  Morse 
formula  has  been  brought  up  by  motion, 
as  is  the  case  today.  The  bill  is  before 
the  Senate  pursuant  to  motion. 

Ordinarily  this  bill  would  be  on  the 
unanimous-consent  calendar.  The  senior 
not  also     Senator  from  Oregon  would  object  to  it 
should    and  it  would  be  required  that  the  Sena- 
tors from  Florida  agree  to  a  value  of  50 
I  ap-     percent   of   the  appraised   fair   market 
distin-     value. 

New        I  shall  make  these  points  very  quickly, 
that  his    This  property  is  not  excess.    The  prop- 
by  the    erty  belongs  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
line  20     United  States.    If  the  Air  Force  should 
declare  the  property  excess,  it  would  be 
for  the    taken  by  other  Federal  agencies.    That 
If    is  why  the  Air  Force  is  not  declaring  it 
excess.     Under  the  law,  if  a  piece  of 
property  is  declared   excess,  any  other 
Federal  agency  that  wants  the  property 
has  first  claim  to  the  property.    So,  the 
Air  Force  has  made  the  arrangement  that 
it  has  made  with  the  Florida  people  in 
regard  to  this  matter  to  try  to  circum- 
vent not  only  the  Morse  formula,  but  also 
the  policy  with  regard  to  excess  property. 
That  means  that  we  are  taking  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  a 
value  with  respect  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  protected.    The  property  ought  to 
go  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
if  they  have  use  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  follow  that, 
with  respect  to  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  taking  this  property  for 
some  construction  rights,  the  reservation 
of  air  rights  which  the  Air  Force  has  in 
mind — although  it  is  not  very  specific 
about  it — could  not  have  been  met  by 
that  agency. 

My  next  point  is  that  what  the  Sena- 
tors from  Horida  are  seeking  is  a  double 
subsidy  for  a  community  college  in 
Florida.  They  are  not  entitled  to  it. 
Who  Tomorrow,  there  will  be  reported  from 
my  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  be- 
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lieve,  the  higher  education  bill,  which  will 
include  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  aid  to  community  colleges  across  the 
land. 

A  community  college  in  Florida  should 
take  the  same  chance  and  should  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  as  any  other 
community  college  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  two  Senators  from  Florida 
have  a  bill  under  consideration  which,  in 
effect,  would  give  an  additional  subsidy 
to  a  CMnmunity  college  in  Florida.  That 
would  not  be  fair.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  a  proper  course  of  action  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take. 

The  next  point  I  make  is  that  the  argu- 
ment is  made  concerning  poverty,  as  it 
relates  to  a  certain  county  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

This  would  be  a  Florida  institution. 
It  would  be  a  State  educational  institu- 
tion. Do  not  tell  me  that  the  State  of 
Florida,  if  it  really  feels  that  this  college 
ought  to  be  located  there  and  nowhere 
else,  could  not  supply  the  money,  and 
should  not  supply  the  money.  If  it  wants 
this  college  there,  to  buy  the  property 
that  belongs  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  for  50  percent  of  its  aw>raised 
fair  market  value. 

The  Senators  from  Florida  are  in  a 
Uttle  difficulty  because  we  know  that  the 
record  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  they 
can  get  150  acres  of  land  within  6  or  7 
miles  from  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
for  nothing  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
junior  college  on  the  land. 

I  shall  read  a  communication  that  es- 
tablishes that  fact.  I  do  not  like  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  bet^en  towns  in 
Florida.  However,  my  job  In  support  of 
the  Morse  formula,  and  my  job  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
is  to  see  to  it  that  a  bill  such  as  this,  if  i 
can  prevent  it  from  passing,  ts  not 
passed.  Such  a  bill  would  give  imdue 
enrichment  to  the  people  of  Florida, 
who  seek  an  extra  subsidy  for  tliis  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  letter  which 
I  used  on  Thursday,  but  shall  use  again 
today,  from  Mr.  Wilbur  R.  Powell,  pres- 
ic?ent  of  the  WFTV  Vacationland  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 
dated  July  28,  1965. 

Fort  Walton  Beach  would  like  to  have 
the  community  college  built  within  its 
environment.  It  would  give  150  acres  of 
land  for  the  campus.  The  two  Senators 
from  Florida  are  seeking  263  acres  of 
land^  which  is  too  much  for  a  commimity 
college.  I  do  not  think  that  one  could 
go  across  the  country  and  point  out  very 
many  community  colleges  that  have 
campuses  of  more  than  100  acres  of  land. 
They  are  not  only  seeking  to  get  the 
campus  for  this  conmiunity  college,  but 
they  are  seeking  to  get  263  acres  of  land 
for  this  community  college,  which  in  my 
judgment,  is  excessive. 
Mr.  Powell  states  In  his  letter: 


acci  irate. 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  In  an  attempt  to  steal  340 
acres  of  Government  land  from  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base  by  the  city  of  Port  Walton  Beach 
for  recreational  purposes. 

When  the  bill  to  transfer  the  land  reached 
the  Senate  you  Insisted  on  an  amendment 
requiring  Port  Walton   Beach   to  pay  full 


market  value  for  the  land.  The  bill  became 
law  in  this  form  and  the  appraised  value  of 
the  land  was  paid  in  full. 

This  bill  was  later  amended  to  permit  use 
of  the  property  for  education  purposes  also. 

At  the  time  I  was  in  disagreement  with 
your  viewpoint  but  have  since  come  to  realize 
that  Government  lands  belong  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  land  grab  movement  un- 
derway in  which  the  city  of  Niceville.  Fla., 
and  the  Okaloosa  County  School  Board  is 
attempting  to  obtain  several  hundred  acres 
of  land  from  the  same  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
for  use  as  a  site  for  a  junior  college. 

The  main  difference  between  the  two  deals 
is  that  the  current  one  affects  lands  within 
a  stone's  JWltOw  of  Eglin  main  base,  which 
might  a<eCually  be  needed  for  expansion  of 
base  facilities,  while  the  Port  Walton  Beach 
property  was  detached  from  the  main  reser- 
vation and  of  no  military  value. 

The  "junior  college  site"  property  is  of 
far  greater  value  than  the  Fort  Walton  Beach 
site  and  I  am  confident  that  housing  de- 
velopers would  be  glad  to  pay  from  91,500 
to  $2,000  an  acre  for  this  land  and  feel  that 
they  were  getting  it  at  a  bargain. 

The  city  of  Port  Walton  Beach  has  offered 
to  give  the  Okaloosa  County  School  Board  150 
acres  of  the  property  it  obtained  from  the 
Government  for  use  as  site  for  this  college 
and  provide  water,  sewer,  fire,  and  police  pro- 
tection and  other  municipal  services.  This 
property  is  located  about  6  or  7  miles  from 
property  selected  and  is  ideally  situated  for 
use  by  the  Junior  college. 

When  this  bill  reaches  the  Senate  I  hope 
you  will  use  your  considerable  Influence  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  you  did  with  the  Fort 
Walton  Beach  bill. 

I  have  provided  you  with  this  information 
In  order  to  ask  you  for  a  statement  for  broad- 
cast news  purposes  on  what  your  position 
wUl  be  when  the  bill  to  obtain  this  Govern- 
ment property  reaches  the  Senate. 

Any  cooperation  you  can  give  me  will  be 
sincerely  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

WiiBUR  R.  Powell, 

PTesident. 

In  my  judgment,  Florida  cannot  justi- 
fy asking  to  receive  for  no  compensation 
263  and  a  fraction  acres  of  land  for  a 
junior  college  when  it  can  receive  150 
acres  for  such  a  college  within  5  or  6 
miles  of  this  area. 

Let  us  take  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
convenience  for  the  personnel  to  get  to 
that  college  or  that  they  would  have  to 
travel  much  farther  to  get  to  the  col- 
lege. What  is  wrong  with  that?  It  is 
perfectly  simple  for  them  to  arrange  for 
transportation  to  the  college. 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  provide  for  getting  the  boys  to  col- 
lege, by  way  of  accommodation? 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  the  Air 
Force  of  the  United  States  should  be 
determining  the  educational  purposes  of 
the  Government  and  deciding  where 
college  should  be  situated,  and  enter- 
ing into  arrangements  under  which  prop- 
erty will  not  be  declared  excess  on  mili- 
tai-y  reservations  but  given  it  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  college  where  It 
will  be  convenient  for  military  personnel. 
The  military  personnel  will  pay  the  same 
tuition  or  costs  as  will  be  paid  by  many 
others  attending  the  college. 

I  do  not  care  how  one  states  it,  this 
Is  an  attempt  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing for  Florida  which,  In  my  judgment, 


it  Is  not  entitled  to  under  the  Morse 
formula.  g 

With  respect  to  the  Morse  formula,  as 
I  stated  Thursday,  Senator  after  Sen- 
ator has  said  to  me,  "So  long  as  you  do 
not  make  an  exception,  I  may  have  to 
get  up  on  the  floor  and  criticize  you,  but 
stick  to  your  guns.  It  is  a  sound  pol- 
icy." 

Mr.  President,  the  Morse  formula  has 
already  saved,  by  known  calculations, 
over  $800  million,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  much  more  money  it  has  saved  for 
the  American  taxpayers,  because  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  have  not  intro- 
duced bills  because  they  knew  of  the 
Morse  formula. 

The  two  Senators  from  Florida  know 
the  cooperation  they  have  received  from 
me  on  Florida  projects.  I  have  cooper- 
ated with  them,  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion bills,  in  seeing  that  Florida  received 
its  fair  proportion  of  educational  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government.  They  sat 
with  me  as  I  joined  with  them  in  the 
development  of  a  great  Latin  American 
exposition  project  for  Miami.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  them,  but  in  fairness 
to  every  other  Senator  who  has  had  the 
Morse  formula  applied  to  him,  I  believe 
Senators  ought  to  support  me  and  sup- 
port the  Morse  formula. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Our  distinguished  friend  from  Oregon 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Nation.  We  have  fre- 
quently acceded  to  the  Morse  fonnula 
as  to  land  in  Florida.  We  do  not  think 
we  sljould  do  so  in  this  case.  The  Air 
Force  is  asking  for  this  transfer.  The 
Air  Force  thinks  it  will  be  the  principal 
beneflciary. 

The  Air  Force  knows  that  of  the  1,400 
persons  who  have  been  enrolled  to  at- 
tend the  jimior  college  starting  In  a  few 
days,  more  than  half  come  from  the  Air 
Force  personnel.  The  Air  Force  has  a 
distinct  Interest  In  seeing  that  the  junior 
college  is  on  this  site. 

We  all  know  that  under  the  excess 
property  law  these  lands  could  be  pro- 
curred  gratis  for  educational  purposes 
and  for  no  consideration  at  all. 

We  all  know  that  In  the  case  of  Dade 
County,  which  is  a  much  more  wealthy 
county,  the  Federal  Government  granted 
300  acres  of  excess  land,  worth  many 
times  more  than  the  land  we  are  discuss- 
ing for  the  Dade-Miami  Junior  College. 

We  all  know  that  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
320  acres  of  excess  property  were  deeded 
gratis  to  Broward  County  for  Its  junior 
college. 

In  this  instance,  the  land  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar shape.  It  is  triangular.  It  Is  not  as 
big,  of  course,  as  if  it  had  a  square  or  rec- 
tangular shape.  It  is  across  the  main 
highway  from  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  The 
base  has  not  used  the  land,  and  has  no 
plans  to  use  It.  It  wants  it  to  be  used  for 
a  junior  college  located  across  from  where 
most  of  the  people  of  the  Air  Force  base 
are.  It  is  that  fact  that  I  think  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  overlooks. 

This  is  a  use  which  the  people  who  best 
know  their  needs  think  will  serve  that 
need.  It  Is  that  point  that  I  think  the 
Senator   from  Oregon   fails  to   realize. 


This  is  not  excess  property.  This  is  bet- 
ter than  excess  property,  because  the 
very  agency  which  owns  it  wants  it  used 
for  better  service  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  exceedingly 
shortsighted  for  us  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  disapproving  the  desire  of  the  Air 
Force  to  have  better  facilities  for  its  men 
and  their  families,  the  mechanics  and 
their  families;  and  other  civilians  em- 
ployed there  and  their  families,  and  to 
ignore  such  a  request. 

I  have  already  placed  in  the  Record 
the  fact  that  this  town  has  spent  more 
than  $25,000 — since  Thursday  I  have 
learned  it  is  $30,000 — in  readying  the 
buildings  while  the  proposed  building, 
for  which  our  State  has  allocated  $2  mil- 
lion, is  constructed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  real  beneflclai-y  is 
the  Air  Force,  the  United  States.  The 
small  communities  affected  are  making 
one  large  contribution.  The  State  of 
Florida  is  making  the  principal  contribu- 
tion which  I  have  mentioned.  Why 
should  not  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tribute ^  small  value  in  the  case  of  the 
junior  college  where  the  Air  Force  wants 
it  so  it  can  serve  its  purposes? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  add  much  to  what  my  colleague  has 
stated  on  this  occasion  and  on  last 
Thursday.  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  remarks  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  my  friend  and  esteemed  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  remind  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  while  the  Morse  formula  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good,  it  is  not  any- 
thing which  has  been  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  stating  that  it  is  law  or 
a  rule;  that  it  has  not  been  placed  into 
the  law. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  it  were  all 
the  Senator  says  and  thinks  it  is — and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  admit  that  in  many 
instances  it  has  been  helpful — it  certain- 
ly is  not  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  merely 
a  principle  adopted  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  himself.  He  is  trying  now  to  ap- 
ply it  to  a  situation  which,  candidly,  it 
does  not  practically  fit.  For  example, 
this  particular  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is  my' 
understanding  that  it  was  reported  with- 
out objection — for  that  matter,  it  was  re- 
ported unanimously.  Thus,  we  have  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  as  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  both  giving  this 
particular  bill  their  blessing,  as  has  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Thus,  when  there  is  some  implication 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  or  that  we  are  not  acting  in  the 
public  Interest,  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  statement  can  be  supported. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  we 
finger  of  indictment  at  the 
resentatives,  the  House 
Committee,  or  the  Senate 
ices  Committee  and  say 
trying  to  get  away  with 
should  not  be  permitted. 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is 
educational  facilities  where 
needed.    The  real  problem 
reason  it  arises  is  the  result 
reaucratic     snarl-up.      The 
Florida  has  set  aside  $2 
purpose  of  erecting  a  publicly 
junior  college,  normally 
State  education  laws,  as  are 
junior  colleges  in  the  State 
the  funds  do  not  remain 
September  1.    We  have  not 
We  must  pass  this  bill  if  we 
this  much  needed  junior 
eration,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
immediately. 

What    happened    was 
Force — and  I  do  not  agree 
Force,  but  these  are  the 
did  not  declare  the  land 
needs.    If  it  had  done  so,  it 
come  under  the  law,  and 
Services    Administration 
asked  for  bids  by  other 
agencies  and  State  agencies 
ably  the  land  would  have 
State  board  of  education 
have  had  the  college,  a 
would  have  befen  like  other 
the  State  of  Florida,  in  Oregc^ 
Carolina,   and   throughout 
States. 

The  land  can  be  donated 
eral  Ctovemment  free,  for 
of  a  general  junior  college 
one  would  be.    But.  in  this 
Air  Force,  for  reasons  I  do 
understand,  said,  "We  are 
declare  this  land  excess  to 
We  wish  the  college.     We 
located  here.    We  will  write 
stating." 

It  has  done  so,  but  it  say  i 
are  not  going  to  say  that 
excess  to  our  needs." 

Thus,  because  it  will  not 
are  urged  to  go  ahead  and 
allowing  the  land  to  be  used 
college.    In  the  event  it  is 
will  revert  to  the  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  uses  as  one 
sons  that  it  must  have  the 
It  says,  "Suppose  someone 
building  on   this  land   near 
Force  Base." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President 
me  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the 

The  Senator  has  indicated 
wish  something  for  nothing 
assiire  him  that  that  is 
the  case. 

We  wish  to  build  a  junior 
should  like  to  have  a  college 
thus  far  selected  for  its 
distingixished  Senator  from 
a  letter  from  a  man  in 
Beach,  whom  we  all  know 
like  to  have  the  college 
particular  city  and  communitty 
know  who  would  not  wish 
would  donate  the  land.    We 
where  in  oiir  State  and 
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donate  land  to  liS  if  the  State  will  locate 
a  college  there,  because  they  know  that 
it  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  sur- 
rounding land. 

Yesterday,  I  was  in  Key  West.  Fla., 
dedicating  a  new  junior  college.  Monroe 
Junior  College,  and  the  State  representa- 
tive was  there,  and  he  said  to  me,  "For 
heaven's  sake.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  this  bill  because  we  already 
have  1,500  students  ready  to  go  to  the 
college.  Most  of  them  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  military  persoimel  con- 
nected with  Eglln  Air  Force  Base." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  why  the  military 
wants  it  located  nearby.  They  have 
some  18.000  military,  civilian  personnel, 
and  their  dependents  there.  They  need 
a  college  there.  It  is  the  biggest  and 
most  populous  operation  in  the  whole 
two  counties.  That  is  why  it  should  go 
there. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who 
is  himself  a  member  of  the  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  .this  college  is  not  built  there,  the  mili- 
tary personnel.  chiMjjen  and  dependents, 
will  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend college  at  an  accessible  location, 
which  this  would  necessitate  more  ex- 
pense devolving  upon  them  having  to  go 
elsev/here? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  if  this  college  is  built  there,  there 
is  an  understanding  that  classes  will  be 
operating  at  night  so  that  military  per- 
sonnel and  dependents,  civilian  and 
military,  can  attend  night  classes  and 
obtain  an  education,  which  they  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain  because  they  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  go  to  a  college 
except  at  a  great  distance  away? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Yesterday.  Dr.  Henderson,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  construc- 
tion of  junior  college  programs,  stated 
to  me  that  they  would  have  more  night 
classes  in  this  particular  junior  college 
than  in  any  of  the  22  other  junior  col- 
leges so  that  the  miUtary  personnel, 
when  they  finish  their  labors  on  the 
base,  will  be  able  to  go  to  school  and 
sharpen  their  skills,  and  improve  their 
knowledge  in  this  State  run  and  sup- 
ported junior  college. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  States  have  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  operating  this  college,  that  the 
Government  would  have  no  expenses  in 
connection  with  it,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  facilities  there  to  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  aiibase  at  that 
particular  location? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Once  the  conveyance  is  made,  the 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
junior  college  falls  upon  the  State,  and 
the  State  thereafter  will  operate  it  in  the 
same  manner  it  operates  the  22  other 
junior  colleges  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  State  is  really  assuming  a  responsi- 


bility which  sooner  or  later  someone  may 
try  to  force  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  later  someone  might  say  that 
education  which  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  provided  by 
the  State? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  could  be.  I  would  hope  that 
would  not  happen.  However,  it  could 
happen.    It  is  a  possibility. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
comprises  more  than  460,000  acres.  It  is 
one  of  the  biggest  military  operations  in 
the  country.  We  are  talking  about  some 
263^2  acres  which  the  Air  Force  wishes 
to  give  to  the  State  so  that  the  State  can 
operate  a  jimior  college  adjacent  to  the 
military  establishment  to  permit  mili- 
tary personnel  to  attend  the  school  and 
improve  their  knowledge.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  while  I  have  the 
high  respect  for  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  I  have  sup- 
ported him  in  many  instances,  I  should 
remind  him  now  that  the  Morse  formula 
is,  nevertheless,  not  the  law  of  the  land. 
There  should  be  some  exceptions  to  every 
good  rule.  Certainly  his  rule  in  generally 
good,  but  this  is  a  situation  which  has 
resulted  because  of  the  peculiar  attitude 
taken  by  the  Air  Force.  It  did  not  wish 
to  relate  it  to  anything  except  the  loca- 
tion of  a  junior  college.  It  will  release 
it  for  that  purpose  only.  Since  the  ma- 
jor benefit  will  flow  to  the  United  States, 
the  proposed  bill  should  be  made  an  ex- 
ception to  the  Morse  foi-mula.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  my  colleagues  will  pass  the 
measure  without  the  Morse  formula. 
Doing  so  will  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  about 
all  I  have  to  say.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Have  I  any  time  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve my  1  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reply  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Sm.^thersI. 

The  State  of  Florida  would  receive  this 
263.5  acres  for  nothing.  The  State  of 
Florida  would  not  pay  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  councry  a  single  nickel  for  the 
263.5  acres  of  land.  Florida  would  be 
getting  it  for  nothing.  We  cannot  erase 
those  figures  from  the  ledger. 

Fm-thermore,  the  Senator  talks  about 
the  proposal  being  approved  by  some 
committee.  We  all  know  how  commit- 
tees act.  I  am  suspicious  that  probably 
only  10  percent  of  the  committee  know 
anything  about  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  what  we  call  a  run-of-the- 
mill  bill.  It  has  come  to  the  floor  on  the 
basis  of  the  committee  report,  and  the 
issue  is  being  raised  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  It. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  declared 
excess  property.    The  Air  Force  got  the 
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property  for  nothing.  The  State  of  Flor- 
ida would  not  get  it  at  all.  I  will  tell 
the  Senators  why.  Senators  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  why  they  would  not 
get  the  property  for  nothing.  When 
property  is  declared  to  be  in  excess,  every 
Federal  agency  has  a  chance  to  obtain 
the  property.  The  Air  Force  has  already 
advised  me  tha  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  are  not  declaring  the  property  excess 
is  that  other  Federal  agencies  wish  to 
have  it.  Florida  would  not  get  it.  In 
order  to  get  it.  Florida  had  to  arrive  at 
this  arrangement  with  the  Air  Force 
whereby  they  would  not  declare  it  ex- 
cess, and  make  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  property  would  be  given  to  Florida 
for  nothing. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about  serv- 
ing the  personnel  of  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 
Are  the  Senators  from  Florida  arguing 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
start  building  Federal  community  col- 
leges, or  give  away  land  for  State  or  com- 
munity colleges  at  evei-y  location  all  over 
the  country  where  there  is  a  military  res- 
ei-vation?  yf  we  start  that,  we  shall 
have  an  epidemic  of  giveaway  bills  in 
Congress,  giving  away  acres  of  land  for 
various  Stat€\and  county  school  boards 
and  to  city  school  oflScials  on  which  to 
build  community  colleges,  and  to  get  the 
land  for  nothing  for  that  purpose. 

Florida  ought  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
appraised  fair  market  value.  That  is  the 
only  fair  and  equitable  solution. 

Senators  talk  about  the  great  pride 
that  Florida  has  in  putting  up  S2  million 
to  be  spent  by  Florida  for  this  college. 
I  suggest  that  the  State  take  a  part  of 
that  $2  million  and  pay  50  percent  of  the 
appraised  market  value  for  the  land,  and 
perhaps  postpone  for  a  year  or  2  or  3 
the  construction  of  some  building  on  the 
campus  until  a  later  time. 

Florida  is  trying  to  get  this  land  under 
this  bill  without  the  State  of  Florida 
paying  a  cent.  I  am  not  deeply  moved 
by  the  poverty  of  Okaloosa  County  in 
Florida.  The  Senators  speak  about  the 
spending  of  $35,000  for  temporary  build- 
ings. I  have  seen  too  many  of  these 
cases.  If  those  people  knew  that  they 
could  not  get  this  property  without  pay- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  fair  market  value, 
they  would  be  falling  all  over  each  other 
to  get  the  message  to  the  two  Senators 
from  Florida  to  go  ahead  and  commit 
themselves  to  see  that  the  property  is 
obtained  for  the  county. 

I  come  now  to  my  next  point,  and  that 
is  with  respect  to  our  obligation  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  of 
supplying  them  with  a  junior  college  at 
their  front  doorstep.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  to  go  6  or  7  miles  to  another  col- 
lege, at  Fort  Walton  Beach.  As  Mr. 
Powell's  letter  states,  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

Not  to  involve  myself  in  Florida  poli- 
tics, I  believe  Fort  Walton  Beach  has 
quite  an  equity  in  this  matter.  If  they 
are  willing  to  give  to  the  taxpayers  150 
acres  of  land  for  nothing,  we  should  ac- 
cept it  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation,  unless  those  people  are  willing 
to  pay  50  percent  of  the  appraised  mar- 
ket value  of  the  land  to  locate  the  college 
at  Niceville. 


The  children  of  the  personnel  at  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base  ought  to  be  required  to 
do  what  the  children  of  farmers  and 
carpenters  and  plumbers  and  everyone 
else  living  within  that  area  of  Florida 
have  to  do,  and  that  is  to  go  where  the 
school  is  located.  They  will  not  be  too 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  having  to  go 
6  or  7  miles,  instead  of  across  the  street 
from  the  Air  Force  base. 

Lastly,  I  have  an  obligation  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Florida  says 
that  the  Morse  formula  is  not  the  law. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  minute  to  explain 
that  it  came  from  a  Senate  committee. 
It  came  from  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  1946,  of 
which  I  happened  to  be  the  chairman. 
My  colleagues  on  that  subcommittee  were 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  SaltonstallI.  We  applied  it  as 
committee  policy,  and  announced  to  the 
Senate  that  that  is  the  way  it  would  be 
applied  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  connection  with  any  military 
property. 

Then  I  said,  as  the  Record  will  show, 
that  that  was  not  a  fair  position  to  take, 
namely,  that  we  would  protect  the  tax- 
payers only  in  connection  with  surplus 
military  property.  I  then  announced,  so 
far  as  Consent  Calendar  bills  were  con- 
cerned, that  I  would  apply  it  to  all  Fed- 
eral property,  and  that  I  would  not  give 
consent,  under  any  bill,  to  giving  non- 
military  Federal  property  without  the 
application  of  the  same  formula  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
adopted  for  the  disposal  of  military 
property. 

Incidentally,  this  happens  to  be  mili- 
tary property  that  we  are  discussing. 
Therefore  I  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  in  error,  even  in  regard  to  the 
argument  he  makes  as  to  the  source  of 
my  formula. 

My  formula  came  from  a  Senate  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  military  property, 
and  we  have  held  fast  as  long  as  unani- 
mous-consent bills  are  concerned. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  know  that  when  we 
get  into  this  parliamentary  situation, 
sometimes  there  will  be  those  who  will 
vote  for  this  kind^  of  giveaway  in  the 
hope  that  perhaps  sometime  in  the  future 
they  will  give  similar  support.  That  does 
not  make  it  right. 

If  Senators  succeed  in  this  instance,  it 
will  be  a  disservice  to  evei-y  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  has  recognized  the 
sound  equity  of  the  Morse  formula  for 
many  years,  which  has  saved  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  approximately  $800  mil- 
lion. 

Florida  is  not  so  poverty  stricken  that 
it  cannot  find,  through  its  government 
agencies,  for  the  building  of  what  will  be 
a  Florida  State  College — this  college  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  system  of  education 
of  the  State  of  Florida— the  small 
amount  of  money  required  to  pay  50 
percent  of  the  appraised  fair  jnarket 
value  for  263  acres,  which,  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  at  least  125  acres  and 
probably  150  acres  more  land  than  they 
need  for  a  junior  college. 

I  challenge  any  Senator  to  give  me  the 
name  of  a  junior  college  in  his  State  in 
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connection  with  which  the  campus  ex- 
ceeds 100  acres.  I  predict  that  Senators 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  find- 
.  ing  such  a  campus,  based  upon  my 
knowledge  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  At  least  I  would 
say  that  they  would  be  as  rare  as  hen's 
teeth. 

Junior  colleges  and  community  col- 
leges do  not  have  campuses  of  263  acres. 
This  is  an  excess  amount  to  give  them, 
in  the  second  place.  We  should  not 
give  it  to  them  in  the  first  place  with- 
out their  paying  50  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised fair  market  value. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to 
conclude  very  briefly,  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  two  junior  colleges  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  Florida  have  cam- 
puses comparable  to  this  acreage.  Both 
cases  consist  of  acreages  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  free  of  charge. 
They  consist  of  a  great  deal  more  land 
than  is  involved  in  this  instance. 

On  page  2  of  the  committee  report  is 
listed  the  cost  of  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
which  is  $855,334.  The  total  number  of 
acres  comprising  the  base  is  460.184.36. 
That  means  that  the  cost  is  less  than  $2 
an  acre.  The  Senator  from  Oregon,  if 
he  looks  at  that  statement  on  page  2 
of  the  report  will  also  find  that  there 
were  1,400  acres  donated  by  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Florida  for  that  Air 
Force  base. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  when  263  acres  are 
requested,  when  it  is  wanted  by  the  Air 
Force  for  junior  college  purposes,  to  suf)- 
port  the  Air  Force  in  that  request? 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  very  quickly  that  the  two  cam- 
puses the  Senator  cites  are  not  campuses 
that  became  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  by  having  the  agencies  con- 
cerned go  out  and  buy  the  land.  That 
land  likewise  was  given  to  Florida.  Flor- 
ida is  not  justified  in  taking  more  land 
than  it  needs  and  wasting  a  part  of  it  in 
connection  with  a  junior  college.  What 
in  the  world  does  the  argument  of  my 
friend  from  Florida  about  land  being 
donated  to  locate  an  Air  Force  base  in 
Florida  have  to  do  with  the  obligation 
to  pay  for  taxpayer  land?  I  can  hear 
what  the  chamber  of  commerce  said  in 
order  to  get  that  Air  Force  base  located 
there,  and  what  they  would  be  willing  to 
do  to  get  that  airbase  located  there, 
with  respect  to  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
income  that  would  be  poured  into 
Florida. 

This  is  a  case  in,which  Florida  ought 
to  pay  its  own  way,  and  pay  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  appraised  market  value 
of  the  property. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  t  when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall].    If  he  were  present 
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Se;  lator 
,  tie 


fiom 
Sei  lator 


and  voting,  he  would  vote 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  1 
"yea."    Therefore,  I  withhold 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
LETT],   the   Senator   from 
Church],  and  the  Senator 
ming  (Mr.  McGeeI,  are  absen; 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
from  North  Carolina   [Mr. 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
the  Senator  from  New  York 
NEDY] ,  the  Senator  from 
McCarthy],   the   Senator 
[Mr.   Muskie],  and  the 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
[Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  Senator 
ming    [Mr.   McGee],   would 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
York,  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
present  and  voting,  the 
New  York  would  vote  "yea 
Senator  from  Virginia  would 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  announce 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr 
Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis j.  the 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
New  York  I  Mr.  J.wits],  the 
California    [Mr.   Kuchel], 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  I 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [ 
and   the   Senator   from   Ma^. 
[Mr.      SaltonstallI      are 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting, 
from   Colorado    [Mr.   Allot 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  frori 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  ,  the  Senato  ■ 
ifomia  [Mr.  Kuchel  1,  and 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mufi 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
vlously  announced. 

The  result  was  announce( ! 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  241  Leg.] 
TEAS— 21 


lay."  If  I 
rould  vote 
my  vote. 


announce 
Mr.  Bart- 

Illaho    [Mr. 

1  rom  Wyo- 
on  oflicial 


Sc  nator 


from 

from 

Senator 

4rvin],  the 

lULBRICHTl, 

IpAr.  GoRi  ] , 

[Mr.  Ken- 

Miniesota  [Mr. 

Maine 

from 

are  neces- 


Blble 

Burdick 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Oruening 

Hart 

Kennedy,  Mass. 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fannin 


I^uscbe 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Nel.son 

NAYS— 57 

Fong 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McClellan 
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1  iresent  and 

Carolina 

from  Wyo- 

each  vote 

from  New 

with  the 

Byrd].    If 

Senator  from 

and  the 

irote  "nay." 

that  the 

Vllott  and 

from  Ne- 

Sehator  from 

Sc  nator  from 

Senator  from 

Senator 

the  Sen- 

MUNDT], 

sachusetts 
necessarily 


tlie 


thp  Senators 

and   Mr. 

Nebraska 

fijom  Illinois 

from  New 

from  Cal- 

Senator 

dt]  would 


tie 


fr  )m  Massa- 
his  been  pre- 


-ycas  21, 


Nt  uberger 
Pr )uty 
Pr  jxmire 
Rfi  ndolpb 
W  lUams.  Del. 
Y.'  rborough 
Yc  ung.  Ohio 


M<  Intyre 
M!  Her 
M(  ndale 
Ml  ntoya 
Ml  iss 
M'  irphy 
Pa  store 
Pe  irson 
Pe  1 

Ri  Jlcoff 
Re  bertson 
R\  ssell,  S.C. 
R\  ssell.  Ga. 
Sc  jtt 
SI  npaon 
Sr  lathers 


Smith 
Spar  km  an 

Stennls 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Church 

Clark 

Curtio 

Dirksen 

Dominlck 


Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Tower 
Tydlngs 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 22 


Ervln 

Ful  bright 

Gore 

Javlts 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 


McOee 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Saltonstall 

Williams,  N.J. 


So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  require  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  have 
no  objection  to  dispensing  with  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  see 
no  purpose  in  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
is  rescinded. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4905)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  ANNUITIES  UN- 
DER THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  614.  H.R.  4170. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
41701  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  an- 
nuities imder  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  It  seeks  to 
make  some  changes  in  Foreign  Service 
annuities. 

The  Senate  has  previously  had  similar 
measures  before  it;  in  fact,  a  similar 
measure  was  considered  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  session  of  Congress. 


It  was  felt  that  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  bill ;  consequently,  action  on 
the  bill  was  not  completed  at  the  previ- 
ous session  of  Congress. 

When  this  bill  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Delaware  LMr. 
Williams]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  L^uscHE],  who  had  been  much 
interested  in  it,  proposed  an  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] will  present  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  myself,  I  offer  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out 
"during  the  period  beginning  October  16. 
1960,  and  ending  on"  and  substitute  "prior 
to". 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  "during  such 
period"  and  substitute  "prior  to  such  date". 

On  page  3,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  "on 
October  16,  i960"  and  substitute  "at  the 
time  of  his  retirement". 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  the  word  "In" 
on  line  1,  strike  out  through  the  word  "date." 
on  line  9. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One 
hundred  seventy-nine  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  retired  and  at  the  time 
of  their  retirement  did  not  elect  to  desig- 
nate their  wives  as  survivor  beneficiaries. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  give  these  retirees  the  right  to 
make  the  election  retroactive  in  order 
to  give  their  wives  survivorship  benefits, 
but  the  bill  does  not  require  them  to  pay 
back  the  extra  benefits  they  have  col- 
lected In  the  meantime. 

I  repeat — the  bill  as  reported  does 
not  provide  that  those  who  made  the 
election  at  this  late  date  would  have  to 
pay  back  the  extra  amount  of  money  in 
retirement  benefits  which  they  had  re- 
ceived over  the  period  when  they  had 
not  designated  their  wives  as  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Lausche-Williams 
amendment  would  still  allow  reth-ees  to 
elect,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  designate 
their  wives  as  survivor  beneficiaries,  but 
It  requires  them  to  pay  back  to  the  re- 
tirement fund  the  extra  amount  which 
they  collected  as  computed  from  the  date 
of  retirement  over  and  above  the  amount 
they  would  have  collected  had  they  made 
the  election  at  that  time. 

This  Is  the  same  amendment  that  was 
Included  in  the  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

The  amendment  is  offered  by  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI.  I  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Senator 
say  that  the  amendment  was  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  (rom  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  too? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

I  cite  just  one  example  to  show  the 
need  for  this  amendment. 

Employee  A  is  currently  di*awing  a 
pension  of  $17,500  a  year.  Had  he  desig- 
nated his  wife  as  a  beneficiary  on  the 
date  of  retirement  his  pension  would 
have  been  reduced  $1,200  per  year,  or  to 
$16,300. 
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He  has  been  retired  for  9  years,  which 

means  tha-  he  has  collected  $10,800  in 

extra  benefits  as  the  result  of  not  having 

^designated  his  wife  for  survivor  benefits. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  allow  this  man  now  to  designate 
his  wife  as  his  beneficiary  by  taking  the 
standard  deductions  from  his  current 
pension,  but  the  bill  would  not  require 
him  to  pay  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
the  extra  $10,800  which  he  had  collected 
in  the  meantime. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  are  offering  would  grant 
these  retireees  another  opportvmity  to 
designate  their  wives  as  beneficiaries  but 
in  order  to  do  so  they  would  first  be  re- 
quired to  make  arrangements  to  pay 
back  to  the  retirement  fund  the  entire 
amount  which  they  have  collected  over 
and  above  that  amount  which  they  would 
have  collected  had  thVy  made  this  desig- 
nation originally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  minority  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  my- 
self, as  contained  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

This  report  outlines  in  greater  detail 
our  basic  objections  to  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minor- 
ity views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MINORITT    VIEWS 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  bill  should  not 
be  acted  upon  favorably  because,  if  adopted : 

(1)  It  will  grant  to  certain  individuals 
rights  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  and 
which  will  make  these  particular  individuals 
the  beneficiaries  of  grants  not  given  equally 
to  other  persons  in  the  Foreign  Sertice  re- 
tirement program. 

(2)  Allow  these  special  retirees  now  to 
designate  their  respective  wives  as  bene- 
ficiaries, in  the  event  they  are  survived  by 
their  wives,  without  requiring  the  retirees 
to  pay  back  Into  the  Treasury  excess  amounts 
which  the  fund  paid  them  upon  their  retire- 
ment because  they  did  not  select  to  have 
their  wives  designated  as  beneficiaries. 

(3)  Treat  unjustly  those  retirees  who  did 
designate  their  wives  as  survivor  beneficiaries 
and  thus  suffered  a  reduction  in  the  retire- 
ment pay  which  they  received. 

(4)  Create  further  complications  and  the 
need  for  further  adjustments  when  those 
retirees  who  did  designate  their  wives  as 
survivor  beneficiaries  learn  of  the  losses 
which  they  suffered  through  the  reduction  in 
retirement  pay  because  they  did  designate 
their  wives  as  survivor  beneficiaries. 

(5)  Definitely  create  an  inequality  of 
treatment  of  the  persons  covered  by  the 
fund. 

(6)  Give  encouragement  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  retirement  funds  completely  in- 
consistent with  prudence  and  actuarial 
rules. 

(7)  Require  the  payment  of  the  obliga- 
tions created  by  the  bill  not  out  of  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  fund  but  out  of  the 
general  taxpayers'  fund  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Any  beneficiary  under  this  bill  at  the 
time  of  retirement  from  the  Foreign  Service 
had  the  option  of  either  designating  or  not 
designating  a  potential  surviving  spouse  as 
a  beneficiary.  The  retiree  had  to  decide 
whether  he  would  prefer  getting  an  increased 
retirement  pay  for  himself  without  designat- 
ing his  wife  as  a  beneficiary,  or  a  decreased 
retirement  pay  by  so  designating  his  spouse. 

Many  retirees  did  designate  their  spouses 
as  beneficiaries  and  thus  received  less  money 


for  themselves  during  their  lifetime.  There 
were  others  who  exercised  the  option  of 
getting  more  pay  for  themselves  but  exclud- 
ing their  spouses  as  beneficiaries. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted  It  will  result  In  un- 
equal treatment  as  between  these  two  classes 
of  retirees.  Tlie  retiree  for  whom  this  bill 
Is  being  passed  will  now  be  allowed  to  desig- 
nate the  spouse  as  a  beneficiary  but  will  also 
be  allowed  to  keep  all  of  the  excess  pay  that 
he  received  from  the  fund  since  his  retire- 
ment. 

However,  the  Foreign  Service  worker  w^jo, 
at  the  time  of  retirement,  elected  to  have 
his  spouse  designated  as  a  beneficiary,  of 
course,  received  less  money.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  relmbiu-slng  those  retirees 
for  their  losses.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  latter  class,  when  it  learns  of  the  dis- 
criminatory treatment  to  which  this  bill  will 
subject  them,  will  Justifiably  come  before  the 
Congress  asking  that  they  be  given  equal 
consideration. 

With  regard  to  this  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment plan,  we  have  an  exhibition  of  what 
reckless  and  imprudent  disregard  for  actu- 
arial rules  does  to  the  stability  of  a  retire- 
ment plan  that  was  originally  set  up  on  a 
sound  basis.  The  retirement  plan  of  the 
Foreign  Service  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1924.  At  that  time,  it  provided  for  employee 
contributions  equal  to  5  percent  of  salary  up 
to  $9,000,  and  Government  appropriations 
necessary  to  continue  the  plan  In  full  force, 
the  aggregate  total  of  Government  appro- 
priations not  to  exceed  the  aggregate  total 
of  officer  contributions  plus  Interest.  How- 
ever, at  various  times  forces  began  to  ojjerate 
for  liberalizations  of  rights  and  payments. 

Some  of  the  liberalizations  that  the  Con- 
gress adopted  are  as  follows: 

1 .  In  1939,  officers  who  had  served  30  years 
could  retire  at  age  60  on  a  reduced  annuity. 

2.  In  1939,  survivor  annuities  for  wives 
were  first  provided. 

3.  In  1941,  the  act  was  changed  to  permit 
retirement  with  30  years  of  service  at  age  50. 

4.  In  1946,  voluntary  retirement  at  age  50 
with  20  years  of  service  was  permitted. 

5.  In  1946,  disability  retirement  was  lib- 
eralized so  that  when  a  participant  In  the 
system  becomes  disabled,  if  he  has  at  least 
5  years  of  service,  his  annuity  Is  figured  on 
the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  20  years  of  service. 

6.  Also  in  1946,  the  act  was  amended  to 
provide  that  an  annuity  would  be  based  on 
the  officer's  5-year  average  salary  next  pre- 
ceding retirement,  rather  than  the  10  years 
next  preceding  retirement. 

7.  In  1955,  it  was  changed  to  the  best  5- 
year  average,  rather  than  the  5  years  next 
preceding  retirement. 

8.  In  1956,  the  limitation  on  years  of  serv- 
ice on  which  an  annuity  could  be  based  was 
raised  from  30  to  35  years,  thus  allowing  70 
percent  of  the  highest  5-year  average  salary 
as  an  annuity. 

9.  In  1960,  the  retirement  system  was 
changed  to  provide  that  Foreign  Service  Staff 
personnel,  after  they  have  served  10  years  in 
the  Foreign  Service,  become  participants  In 
the  Foreign  Service  retirement  system.  Dur- 
ing the  first  10  years  of  their  service  they  are 
subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

10.  In  1960,  survivor  annuities  for  children 
were  also  granted. 

11.  And,  In  1960,  the  act  was  amended  to 
provide  for  recomputation  of  annuities  of 
those  who  had  retired  prior  to  1956  to  allow 
those  with  more  than  30  years  to  be  given 
added  credit  for  the  difference  up  to  35  years. 

A  measure  of  the  dollar  impact  of  these 
liberalizations  on  the  unfunded  liability  of 
the  system  is  not  available.  But,  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  these  liberalizations,  the 
fund  is  now  in  an  Indefensible  state  of  In- 
stability. 

Tlie  limitation  of  5  percent  of  salary  up  to 
$9,000  provided  by  the  1924  act  was  changed 
to  $10,000  on  February  23,  1931;  changed  to 
$13,500   on   August    13,    1946;    and   removed 


altogether  on  August  5.  1955.  The  limita- 
tion on  Government  appropriations  to  the 
fund  which  was  a  provision  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  In  1924  was  removed 
on  April  24,  1939;  Government  payments  were 
to  be  In  the  form  of  annual  appropriations 
based  upon  an  actuarial  determination  of  the 
contribution  required.  Frequently  the  Con- 
gress did  not  appropriate  all  or  any  part  of 
the  funds  requested  for  this  purpose. 

Subsequently,  on  September  8.  1960,  the 
law  was  again  changed  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions requiring  that  the  employees  and 
the  U.S.  Govermnent  each  pay  6Vi  percent 
effective  July  1,  1961. 

Existing  now  with  respect  to  this  retire- 
ment program  is  the  indefensible  and  un- 
believable situation  that  because  of  liberali- 
zations in  rights  and  other  causes  it  requires 
a  contribution  of  29.7  percent  to  maintain 
the  fund.  If  the  contributions  were  to  be 
made  on  an  equal  basis  by  employer  and  em- 
ployee, each  would  have  to  contribute  14.85' 
percent  of  the  payroll.  The  Government  now 
owes  $288  million  to  the  fund;  the  receipts 
of  the  fund  are  now  equal  to  13  percent  of 
the  payroll  of  the  Foreign  Service  which  Is 
approximately  $250  millloii.  It  is  essential 
that  this  Inadequacy  of  contribution  be 
solved. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  proposal  will  be 
made  to  continue  the  payment  d^the  em- 
ployees at  6>^  percent  of  their  salahfs  but 
that  the  general  taxpayers  will  then  be  re- 
quired fo  contribute  23.2  percent  to  the 
payroll. 

Illustrative  of  the  unbelievable  sftuation 
that  prevails  In  the  fund  Is  the  fact  mat  into 
it  now  on  the  basis  of  a  13-percent  coMrtbu- 
tlon  (61/2  percent  by  the  Governmei«tjpid 
B'/i  percent  by  the  workers)  in  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  fund  received  $6  million  while  It 
paid  out  for  all  purposes  $5.5  million.  An 
actuarial  projection  of.Junds,  known  obliga- 
);ions,  and  anticipated  receipts  reveals  that 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  improve  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  fund  It  will  be  depleted  by 
1977  and  unable  to  meet  future  obligations. 
Obviously,  this  situation  Is  bad.  It  Is  the 
result  of  failure  to  recognize  when  the  lib- 
eralizations were  made  what  the  ultimate 
consequences  would  be.  Many  times  when 
new  rights  were  granted  to  one  group,  subse- 
quently new  rights  had  to  be  granted  to 
another  in  order  to  equalize  the  consideration 
given. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  not  act 
favorably  upon  this  bill  because,  if  adopted 
it  will  treat  persons  covered  by  the  fund  un- 
equally. In  addition,  its  adoption  would  en- 
courage the  Imprudent  and  actuarially 
unsound  administration  of  retirement  funds 
and  would  further  obligate  the  general  tax- 
payers' fund  of  the  Federal  Government, 
rather  than  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
fund.  We  believe  that  rather  than  further 
adding  to  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  plan  Cong^ress  should 
be  considering  viable  proposals  to  solve  the 
deficiency  In  the  fund  aggravated  by  the  lib- 
eralizations adopted  in  the  past. 

Frank  J.  Lausche. 
John  J.  Wn.LiAMS, 
Karl  E.  Mundt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  considerable  merit  in  the  bill  as 
it  stands.  However,  I  recognize  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  regarding  the  specific 
point  that  the  Senator  frc«n  Delaware 
raises.  I  realize  that  what  he  says  has 
merit.  It  is  a  question  of  draviing  a 
proper  balance. 

We  have  discussed  the  amendment. 
For  my  part.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it 
and  take  it  to  conference.  I  have  assured 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  it"  will 
be  my  purpose  to  insist  upon  the  amend- 
ment in  conference. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama 

The  PRESmiNa  OFF^ER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  bhe  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  for  hin  self  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Labsche]. 

The  amendment  was  agreBd  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendme  it.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  ae  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engr(Jssment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
?i-ossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  lead  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4170)  was  r^id  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  t'resident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recons  der  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passes  I 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  move  to  l^y  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  thfe  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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LIBRARY     OF     CONGRESS     JAMES 
MADISON  MEMORIAL  B  UILDING 

Mr.  MjftNSFIELD.  Mr.  'resident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  623,  Senate  Joint  Resolu  tion  69. 

The,  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk. 
<S.J.  Res.  69;  to  authoiTze 
of  the  Capitol   to  construe ; 
Library  of  Congress  buildir  ? 
732  in  the  District  of  Colunbia 
named  the  "James  Madisofi 
Building"  and  to  contain  a 
morial  Hall,  and  for  other 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
j  action  to  the  request  of 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  jpint 
tion  which  had  been  repor 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
ments  on  page  3.  at  the  beginning 
4.  to  strike  out  "Architect  of- 
and   insert   "Administrator 
Services,  in  accordance  wi 
252fc),  and";  on  page  4.  line 
-  word  "the",  to  insert 
gress";  in  line  6,  after  the 
to  strike  out  "Architect  of 
and  insert  "Administrator" 
after  the  word  "the' ,  where 
the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
the  Capitol"  and  insert  " 
in  line  18,  after  the  word 
insert  "and  after  consultati4n 
Architect  of  the  Capitol";  on 
3.  after  the  word  "The",  U. 
"Architect   of   the   Capitol 
"Administrator  of  General 
line  9,  after  the  word  "to", 
"carry  out  the  purpose  of 
"prepare  plans  and  specifications 
building  under";  and,  at  the 
line  16.  to  strike  out  "carry 
poses  of"  and  insert  "prepan  i 
specifications"  for  the  buildi  ig 
so  as  to  make  the  joint  resol  ition 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  an  I  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stc  tes  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a)  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services    in  accord- 
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ance  with  41  U.S.C,  252(c).  and  under  the 
direction  jointly  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
construct  in  square  733  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  third  Library  of  Congress  fire- 
proof building,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Library  of  Congress  Jnmes  Madison  Me- 
morial Building,  Such  building  shall  be  con. 
structed  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Administrator,  under  the  di- 
rection jointly  of  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  and  in  consultation  with  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  design  of  such  building 
shall  include  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall  and 
shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  archi- 
tecture of  the  Federal  buildings  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  Madison  Memorial  Hall  thall  be 
developed  in  consultation  vsrith  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Commission. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  joint  resolution,  the  Administrator,  un- 
der the  direction  jointly  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  provide  for  such  equipment, 
such  connections  with  the  Capitol  Power 
Plant  and  other  utilities,  such  access  facili- 
ties over  or  under  public  streets,  such  changes 
in  the  present  Library  of  Congress  buildings, 
such  changes  in  or  additions  to  the  present 
tunnels,  and  such  other  appxirtenant  facili- 
ties, as  may  be  necessary,  and  (2)  to  do  such 
landscaping  as  may  be  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  construction  authorized  by  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, under  the  direction  jointly  of  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  and  to  make  such  other 
e.Kpenditures,  including  expenditures  for  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  not  to  exceed  $500.- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  building  under  this 
joint  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  The  structural  and  mechanical  care 
of  such  building  and  the  care  of  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  shall  be  under  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $500,- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  building  under  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  reporting  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 69,  the  measure  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  third  Library  building 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  sum  of  $500,000  for  planning 
and  designing  the  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Building.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  today. 

I  did  not  vote  against  the  measure  be- 
cause I  thought  the  Library  unneeded,  as 
the  witnesses  heard  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  among  them 
Dr.  Quincy  Mumford,  the  Librarian, 
made  a  strong  case  for  an  addition  to 
the  Congressional  Library. 

I  voted  against  reporting  the  measure, 
and  shall  vote  against  it  in  the  Senate, 
in  order  to  express  my  view  that  the 
time  has  come  for  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  area  adjacent  to  tlie  Capitol 
of  the  United  States. 

In  past  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  of  Government  build- 
ings erected  in  the  area,  directed  to  their 
location,  cost,  and  architectural  quali- 
ties. Among  these  buildings,  I  mention 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  and  the 


Rayburn  Building.  There  has  been  crit- 
icism also  of  the  destruction  of  private 
residences  in  the  area,  which  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  preserved  as  con- 
tributing to  the  historical  atmosphere  of 
the  area.  And,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  know 
that  proposals  are  being  constantly  made 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  in  the 
area  for  the  use  of  Government  agen- 
cies or  for  the  future  use  of  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

At  this  point,  I  state  that  I  have  my- 
self introduced  a  resolution  to  acquire 
property  for  the  future  use  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  point  out  also  that  there 
is  no  hindrance  to  the  construction  by 
private  interests  of  buildings  which  could 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  architecture 
and  activities  of  the  area. 

Last  year,  when  the  Congress  author- 
ized the  construction  of  the  center  leg 
of  the  Inner  Loop,  requiring  a  tumiel 
underneath  the  Capitol  Grounds,  I  op- 
posed its  construction  both  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  did  so 
because  the  hearings  indicated  that 
thorough  consideration  had  not  been 
given  to  its  cost,  its  effect  upon  resi- 
dential and  business  properties  not  lo- 
cated on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  its 
effect  on  the  existing  Capitol  landscape. 
Although  there  was  substantial  support 
for  my  amendment,  ft  was  defeated. 

The  criticism  of  the  policy — or  lack  o^ 
policy,  to  be  more  accurate — regarding 
the   construction   of   buildings   on   the 
Capitol  Grounds  or  adjacent  to  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  has  been  widespread. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  authorizes  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  building.  While 
the  cost  is  not  known,  there  are  estimates 
that  it  may  reach  $80  million  and  some 
have  informed  me  that  It  could  reach 
$100  million.  The  cost  factor  alone  indi- 
cates that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  its  location  and  in  the 
selection  of  qualifiea  architects.  I  as- 
sume from  the  wording  of  the  bUl  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  SeiT- 
ices  Administration  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  preliminary  plans  and 
specifications  and  to  engage  an  architect, 
and  that  the  authority  given  the  General 
Services  Administrator  in  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  changes  in  the  present 
Libraiy  of  Congress  buildings,  power,  and 
access  facilities,  additions  to  the  present 
tunnels,  landscaping,  and  other  pertinent 
facilities,  under  the  $500,000  authoriza- 
tion could  go  so  far  as  to  bind  an  archi- 
tect in  plans  that  he  thought  best  for  the 
building  and  the  area. 

I  understand  further  that  the  House 
Office  Building  Committee  makes  its  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  use  of 
lands  that  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Government.  It  is  my  understanding; 
that  it  has  not  yet  approved  the  use  of 
square  732  and  the  construction  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building. 

I  have  understood  that,  to  this  time,  at 
least,  the  proposal  has  been  rejected.  If 
the  committee  does  not  recommend 
square  732  and  this  resolution  were  to  be 
authorized  by  Congress,  the  General 
Services  Administration  would  find  it 
necessary  to  locate  and  acquire,  with  the 
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approval  of  the  two  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  additional  property  in  the 
area. 

I  speak  of  the  above  to  emphasize  that 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  plan  an  or- 
derly way  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
Consress  and  other  Government  agencies 
on  tlie  lands  in  the  Capitol  HUl  area  now 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
wliich  should  be  acquired,  taking  into 
consideration  cost,  location  of  buildings, 
and  certainly  their  design,  to  presen'e  tlie 
architectural  harmony  of  i,he  area  and 
maintain  the  dominance  of  the  Capitol. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  should  au- 
thorize a  commission  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  undertake  this  important  task. 
It  should  include  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and,  most  important,  mem- 
bei-s  from  private  life,  great  arcliitects 
and  experts  whose  plans  would  insure  the 
utiUty  and  the  beauty  of  the  Capitol  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President. 
I  rise  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
69.  I  do  so  because  it  was  my  privilege 
and  responsibility,  at  a  prior  session  of 
Congress,  to  conduct  hearings  on  a  meas- 
ure presented  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HoLLANDl.  joined  in  sponsor- 
ship by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  fMr. 
Robertson!,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  1. 

I  congratulate  the  capable  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  IMr.  Young  of  Ohio] 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
subject  matter  has  been  heard  during 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
Our  distinguished  chaiiman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  also 
given  this  measui-e  his  close  attention 
as  have  other  members  of  the  committee. 

It  is  important  that  we  proceed  with 
a  project  of  this  type,  based  on  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  presented  in  the 
subcommittee  hearings,  and  the  careful 
consideration  which  has  been  given  to 
the  measure  in  the  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland!  and  those  who  have 
joined  with  him  in  presenting  tliis  meas- 
ure to  our  attention,  and  for  the  leader- 
ship which  he  has  provided  in  this  me- 
morializing of  one  of  the  great  founders 
of  this  Republic. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  a  very  able  member  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  reference 
to  the  need  for  a  planned  program  for 
the  Greater  Capital  area.  I  have  legis- 
lation which  is  pending  on  that  subject. 
There  have  been  hearings,  which  I  hope 
will  lead  to  further  committee  and  con- 
gressional action  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
But  the  measure  I  introduced  was  never 
intended  to  delay  action  or  deviate  from 
a  program  which  can  come  into  being  at 
an  early  date  with  the  construction  of  a 
third  Library  building  honoring  former 
President  Madison. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oliio 
[Mr.  Young]  that  we  gave  due  consider- 
ation to  this  subject.  I  hope,  because 
of  the  duties  and  needs  of  the  Library, 


this  measure  will  be  passed  this  after- 
noon. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  pay 
tribute  to  James  Madison  in  this  fashion. 
For  as  the  chief  architect  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  James  Madison  made  an  endur- 
ing and  immeasurable  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  mind.  It  is  fitting  that  his 
monvunent  in  the  Capitol  will  be  one  of 
the  great  repositories  of  the  works  of  the 
free  and  creative  mind  of  man. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Therefore.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  recent  testimony 
regarding  the  need  for  an  additional 
building,  but  2  years  ago  I  was,  and  I 
still  am,  a  member  of  the  committee  con- 
sidering the  matter.  Personally  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  have  additional 
space  for  the  Library  to  cany  on  its  work. 
There  may  be  a  division  of  opinion  as  to 
where  it  should  be  located,  but  this  is 
ground  we  own.  It  will  be  accessible  to 
our  present  Library.  It  is  not  only  time 
we  have  the  matter  before  us,  but  I  hope 
we  can  take  action  on  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  land  is  available.  The  land  is  cleared. 
The  land  is  immediately  across  from  the 
principal  building  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  planned  to  be  joined  by  an 
underground  passage.  The  land  is  suit- 
able for  a  building  which  will  have  two 
or  more  stories  underground  with  hu- 
midity and  temperature  controls  for  safe- 
keeping of  the  papers  of  foi-mer  Presi- 
dents, some  of  whicii  are  not  in  good 
condition,  and  some  of  which  are  in  dis- 
array. 

James  Madison  was  the  principal  ar- 
chitect of  the  Constitution.  He  wrote 
more,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  than  any  other  great 
scholar  we  have  had  about  our  form  of 
government.  He  sei-ved  later  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  then  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  served  as  President  for 
8  years. 

He  was  a  great  student  and  scholar. 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  building  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  great  Presi- 
dents  

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Piesident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in  a 
moment  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
from  whose  great  Commonwealth  Madi- 
son came. 

I  was  informed  by  three  outstanding 
groups  of  scholars,  mainly  university 
professors,  wTiters.  and  the  like,  of  the 
difficulties  in  having  access — I  do  not 
mean  access  as  such,  but  access  so  they 
could  readily  get  the  historical  papers  cf 
Presidents  which  are  so  necessary  to  be 
viewed  and  studied  concerning  the  early 
days  of  our  country  so  they  can  be 
written  about.  They  told  me  that  the 
papers  are  in  disarray.  Many  papers 
have  been,  at  least  temporarily,  mis- 
placed. It  is  necessary  for  us  to  safe- 
guard these  precious  emblems  of  our 
early  days  in  our  struggle  for  a  truly  free 
form  of  government. 


Along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett ]/>  and  above  all  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  we  have  been 
sei-ving  on  a  commisAon,  by  appoint- 
ment of  an  earUer  Vice  President,  for 
some  6  years.  There  has  been  one 
frustration  after  another. 

We  had  the  matter  worked  out  pretty 
well  when  the  death  of  the  former  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Rayburn,  occurred.  He  was  lending  his 
office  and  his  influence  to  using  this 
piece  of  land,  which  is  adjoining  the 
old.  fiist  House  Office  Building  for  the 
additional  Library  of  Congress  Building. 
Later,  we  had  the  strong  support  of  the 
present  Speaker.  It  now  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  buUding"  committee  of  tl^e 
House  of  Representatives,  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission,  headed  by 
the  Speaker,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library,  headed  by  my  distinguished 
junior  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Who  is  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Who  is  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution.  We 
are  anxious  to  get  it  underway. 

So  far  as  its  usefulness  is  concerned, 
it  will  be  added  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, where  literally  they  are  being 
pushed  out  of  their  present  buildings  by 
the  accumulation  of  books  and  papers, 
with  only  one  floor  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  worthwhile  purpose.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  p>ass  the 
joint  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  other 
Senators  for  the  assistance  they  have 
given  us  in  this  effort.  Particularly 
do  I  express  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been 
able  to  bring  the  bill  before  us  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  sield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
made,  both  as  to  Madison  and  the  need 
for  this  library  building. 

Physically,  Madison  was  perhaps  the 
smallest  man  to  serve  as  President.  Men- 
tally, he  was  a  giant. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  correct 
when  he  says  he  can  justly  be  praised  as 
the  architect  of  the  Constitution.  I  be- 
lieve he  did  more  than  any  one  man.  both 
at  the  Philadelphia  Conventioh  and 
later,  with  Hamilton  and  Jay.  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  in  that  effort.  He  is  the 
only  man  who  made  stenogi'aphic  notes 
of  what  went  on.  Without  those  notes, 
no  one  could  have  remembered  all  that 
occurred. 

As  to  the  need  for  the  additional 
Library  of  Coixgress  building,  no  one  is 
against  it.    It  has  been  needed  for  years. 

S(Mne  reference  was  made  to  possibly 
using  that  groimd  for  an  additional 
House  Office  Building.  I  served  in  the 
House.    The  House  with  its  435  Members 
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is  not  vei-y  wieldy.   If  the  numUer 
creased,  it  will  make  the  Housp 
wieldy.    But  there  certainly 
another  library  building. 

It   was  originally  proposed 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 
building,  rather  than  the 
of  General  Services.    Let  me 
that  the  Architect  has  never 
this  kind  of  library  building, 
entirely     different     kind     of 
Therefore,  the  committee  fell 
General  Sei"vices  Administratipn 
is  in  touch  with  architects  al. 
country,  should  be  in  charge^ 
with  architects  who  have  expe: 
who  specialize  in  libraries. 
Thus,  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
the  bill,  and  to  pay 
belated  though  it  may  be — to  a 
I  join  all  those  who  support 
of  this  new  library. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio, 
dent,  the  amended  bill  comes 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
tee  of  the  Public  Works 
members  of  which  were  presefit 
various  hearings 

In  particular,  as  chairman  o: 
committee,   I   wish   to   pay 
the     Senator     from 
Murphy] — who  is  present  in 
ber — for  his  enthusiastic  suppcjr 
bill,  and  for  his  support  of  the 
and  other  members  of  the 
in  voting  to  report  the  bill  fronr 
committee  to  the  full  committee 
held  extensive  hearings  before 
committee  and  heard  everyone 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  heard. 

In  addition,  we  had  the 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
who  was  the  lead-off  witness 
subcommittee,     and    the 
Senator  from  Florida    [Mr. 
who    has    already    spoken. 
Senators. 

We  amended  the  bill  to  author 
Administrator  of  General 
ministration    to    construct 
Library    of    Congress    building, 
known  as  the  James  Madison 
Building. 

In  the  interests  of  economy 
thorized  a  sum  up  to  $500,000 
and  designs  of  a  suitable  building 
vide  a  memorial  for  a  very  gr 
James  Madison. 

Madam  President.  I  shall 
vote  after  the  Senator  from  Illiilois 
Douglas]  has  spoken,  unless  other 
ators  wish  to  speak  on  this 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Madam 
too.  wish  to  congratulate  the 
on  Public  Works  and  its 
chairman,  and  the  chairman  of 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Young],  for  the  very  happy  way 
they  have  reconciled  conflicting 
and  conflicting  needs. 

A  few  years  ago.  tentative 
made  to  extend  the  annex  to  the 
of  Congress  or  build  a   third 
building  on  the  four  blocks 
to  the  east  of  the  annex, 
have  destroyed  four  blocks  of 
residences  and  at  least  one  chuich 
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rs  are  in-     great  cost  to  the  Government  and  at  a 
even  less    severe  sacrifice  to  the  residents  of  Capitol 
need  for    Hill.    This    proposal    would    also   have 
meant  a  somewhat  empty  memorial  to 
James  Madison  on  lot  732  south  of  Inde- 
pendence Avenue. 

It  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  the  two 
purposes  should  be  combined,  that  we 
should  have  a  functional  memorial  to 
James  Madison  in  the  form  of  another 
building  of  the  Librai-y  of  Congress  which 
could  specialize  in  the  Madison  Papers 
and  papers  connected  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  papers  of  other  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  We  thought  such 
a  memorial  librai-y  could  include  a  proper 
statue  of  James  Madison,  which  I  hope 
will  be  included.  By  this  proposal  we 
gave  up  the  idea  of  destroying,  unneces- 
sarily, the  four  blocks  east  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Representative  William  B.  Widnall 
introduced  such  a  bill  in  the  House  and  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  similar  meas- 
ure, S.  1920,  along  with  Senators  Clark, 
Lausche,  and  McCarthy,  in  1963. 

We  have  fought  a  severe  battle,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  it  is  over  yet;  but  I  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
for  the  fight  which  he  has  made.    He 
has  established  some  important  basic 
principles.    First,    the    proposal    for    a 
third  Library  east  of  the  present  annex 
will  be  abandoned.    Second,  the  Madi- 
son Memorial  will  be  a  functional  memo- 
rial.    It  is  appropriate  that  it  be  con- 
nected with  the  Libraiy  of  Congress  be- 
cause as  Senators  have  said,  James  Madi- 
son was  a  great  scholar  and  we  owe  to 
him,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
stated,  the  inside  knowledge  as  to  what 
occurred  during  the  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions.   Also,  the  Library  of  Congress 
was.  indeed,  founded  upon  the  original 
purchase  of  books  from  Madison's  men- 
tor, Thomas  Jefferson.    Madison,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Monroe  worked  closely  together 
for  30  years. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  committee 
iize  the    will  stand  firm  on  the  proposal  to  com- 
Ad-     bine  the  third  building  for  the  Librai-y 
third    of  Congress  with  the  Madison  Memorial 
to    be     and  to  have  it  constructed  at  Independ- 
Ulemorial     ence  Avenue,  on  square  732.    This  will 
result  in  a  saving  of  money  and  a  saving 
we  au-     of  space.     It  will  prevent  Capitol  Hill 
r  plans     from  becoming  a  purely  governmental 
to  pro-     reserve  and  will  preserve  a  certain  degree 
at  man,     of  private  life  around  Capitol   Hill  so 
that  it  will  not  become  an  empty  Roman 
for  a    forum. 

[Mr.  Madam  President,  I  could  not  close 
Seni  without  congratulating  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  on  the  third  and  very 
important  decision  which  has  been  made. 
Perhaps  it  is  ungracious  of  me  to  men- 
tion this,  but  my  eyes  lit  up  when  I  saw 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  been 
successful  in  having  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  building  placed  under 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration,  rather  than  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

I  suppose  it  is  bad  form  to  rub  salt 
in  wounds,  but  I  believe  the  record  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  super- 
would     vising  construction  of  the  New  Senate 
•estored     Office  Building,  in  extending  the  East 
at  a    Front  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  constructing 
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that  architectural  monstrosity  known  as 
the  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  all 
at  enormous  expense  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  good 
architectural  standards  but  also  of  good 
taste,  justifies  oui-  keeping  his  hands  off 
the  designing  of  any  future  buildings  or 
the  carrying  out  of  such  designs. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  should  be  a  qualified 
architect.  That  question,  however,  is 
not  involved  at  the  moment.  At  least, 
the  work  will  be  carried  out  by  compe- 
tent architects  and  the  building  will  be 
worthy  of  the  man  for  whom  it  will  be 
named,  and  Capitol  Hill  which  it  will 
grace. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  fought  a 
hard  battle,  but  he  has  won  his  fight. 
I  hope  that  his  colleagues  will  now  stand 
fast  behind  him  in  the  pending  struggle 
with  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  kind 
remarks  he  made  concerning  me.  It  is 
a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  serve  on  this  committee.  I  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  hearings  were 
conducted,  for  their  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion and  practical  approach. 

This  was  a  problem  new  to  me,  but  I 
soon  became  familiar  with  the  expert 
leadership  of  the  chairman. 

As  has  been  testified  to  in  the  Senate 
today,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as 
to  the  need  for  the  building.  There  also 
seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  honoring  James  Madison.  I 
assure  all  Senators  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  our  citizens  listening  in  the 
galleries,  that  there  a  most  practical 
application  of  the  skills  and  talents  of 
fine  architects  will  be  made,  so  that  it 
will  be  not  only  a  fine  memorial — as  it 
can  be — but  also  functional  as  well. 

Madam  President,  I  invite  attention 
to  a  point  on  which  I  believe  the  chair- 
man desei-ves  great  credit. 

In  the  original  bill,  there  was  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for.  and  the  chairman  decided 
that  it  might  be  more  practical  to  have 
the  plans  drawn  up  first,  so  that  mistakes 
of  the  past  would  not  occur  again,  so 
that  we  would  i.ot  get  into  a  program  of 
having  to  revise  the  design  of  a  build'ng. 
to  re-do  it,  or  to  reform  it.  and  each  time 
have  the  cost  of  the  building  skyrocket. 
So  in  this  case  an^mount  of  money 
considered  to  be  pracfllcable  and  feasible 
was  agreed  upon,  with  a  committee  to 
be  organized  first,  and  then,  when  plans 
were  agreed  upon,  the  appropriations 
would  go  forward. 

I  commend  the  chairman  most  highly 
for  this  approach.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  will  set  a  new  pattern  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  all 
buildings  of  this  kind.  I  believe  it  will 
be  much  more  practical,  and  that  the 
result  will  be  successful  arid  useful.  I 
believe  that  in  the  process  we  shall  prob- 
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ably  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  gieat  Na- 
tion millions  of  dollars.  Perhaps  in  con- 
nection with  some  buildings  in  the  past 
at  least  some  money  has  been  needlessly 
spent. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman.  It  has 
been  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  committee  with  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  for  his  statesmanlike  at- 
titude in  connection  with  the  joint  reso- 
lution and  its  consideration  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  upon  his  great  industry 
and  diligence  in  attending  hearings.  So 
many  fine  things  have  been  said  about 
me  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  wish 
DO  express  my  appreciation  to  all  Sena- 
tors. I  am  very  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper],  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  consideration  to  this  matter, 
and  whose  voice  was  heard  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  also  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today.  My  associates  on  tlie  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  rendered  a  needed  service  to 
the  Nation. 

Mn.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  at 
the  outset  of  my  first  statement.  I  did 
not  challenge  the  need  of  an  addition 
to  the  Congressional  Library.  There  is 
a  present  need  and  the  need  will  in- 
crease. 

I.  too.  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  1.  I  know  that 
he  questioned  the  original  proposal,  but 
because  his  leadership  and  the  work  of 
the  committee,  the  resolution  was 
amended.    It  is  a  better  joint  resolution. 

I  would  not  in  any  way  question  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  memorial  for 
James  Madison,  a  founder  of  the  Repub- 
lic, one  of  the  architects  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  a  great 
philosopher  and  scholar.  I  rai.«ed  ob- 
jections to  and  voted  against  the  joint 
resolution  in  committee  and  shall  vote 
against  it  today,  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Congress  ought  to 
make  an  important  decision. 

Years  ago  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  rode  on  horseback 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  area  and 
planned  the  main  features  of  the  Capital 
City.  We  are  familiar  with  the  plans 
and  design  of  L'Enfant.  They  were  in 
great  part  neglected  through  the  years, 
and  only  in  recent  years  has  an  effort 
been  made  to  recover  something  of  the 
original  conception  of  the  Capital  and 
to  SLSSure  that  its  beauty  and  utility  shall 
be  preserved. 

We  know  of  the  suggestions  and  inter- 
est of  the  Pi-esident.  I  have  thought  it 
imperative  that 'a  similar  Interest  and 
indeed  effort  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  adjacent  areas. 
I  do  not  believe  that  effort  is  being  made. 

I  have  mentioned  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  and  the  Ray- 
bum  Building.  Also  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  tunnel  under  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  tun- 
nel will  not  interfere  with  the  use  or 


beauty  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  may  regret  our  decision. 

I  believe  that  an  orderly  plan  must  be 
developed  for  the  Capitol  Grounds  and 
the  adjacent  areas. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  this 
measure.  Jurisdiction  over  the  plans 
and  specifications  will  rest  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services 
Administration  instead  of  with  the  Capi- 
tol Architect.  He  is  a  competent  Ad- 
ministrator, but  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
change  comes  to  grips  with  the  issue. 
Serving  on  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
I  know  that  the  General  Sei-vices  Admin- 
istration is  required  to  submit  requests 
to  the  committees  iu  connection  with  the 
construction  of  buildings.  But  demands 
are  made  on  it  by  all  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government.  I 
remember  with  respect  to  Lafayette 
Square,  very  little  consideration  was 
given  to  its  relationship  to  the  White 
House.   Later  modifications  were  made. 

I  say  that  with  great  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues and  without  that  we  are  not  qual- 
ified to  plan  for  the  Capital  area  and 
upon  their  functional  use  and  their 
beauty.  The  responsibility  ought  to  be 
given  to  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
President,  which  would  include  in  its 
membership  Members  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate,  and  also  citizens  from 
pri\ate  life,  as  great  architects  and 
artists,  who  have  experience  and  ideas  in 
planning  for  this  important  area.  I 
believe  it  would  mean  much  from  the 
standpoint  of  utility  and  certainly  from 
the  standpoint  of  beauty.  And  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  result  in  large  savings. 

This  is  the  reason  I  have  spoken,  and 
have  i-ftised  this  issue. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  submitted  a  resolution  di- 
rected toward  the  objective.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  amendment  added  to  his 
proposal  to  establish  the  kind  of  com- 
mission which  I  have  suggested.  I  shall 
attempt  to  draft  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Oliio.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read : 

Whereas  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been 
critically  In  need  of  an  additional  building 
for  several  years  and  In  1958  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  Justifi- 
cation In  support  thereof,  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  pursuant  to  statutory  author- 
ization set  forth  In  Public  Law  86-469. 
May  14,  1960.  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
by  Public  h&w  86-628.  July  12,  1960.  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Comioittee  on 
the  Library,  undertook  the  preparation  of 
preliminary  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for 
an  additional  Library  erf  Congress  building 
of  two  million  square  feet,  net  area,  to  be 
constructed  on  four  squares  east  of  the  Li- 
brary Annex  and  to  provide  for  the  Librarys 
growth  for  thirty-five  years  after  IWO; 


Whereas  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
CommissloQ  was  established  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  April  8,  1960.  "for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  formulating  plans  for  the 
design,  construction,  and  location  of  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  James  Madison  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia  or 
Its  Immediate  environs",  and.  pursiunt  to 
jsald  Act,  planned  and  reconunended  a  Madi- 
son Memorial  Research  Library  In  square  732 
which  woiild  have  been  limited  to  a  Madison 
Memorial  Hall  and  faculties  for  research  by 
scholars  and  other  experts  With  an  under- 
ground annex  consisting  of  three  floors  la 
whicli  could  be  stored  tlie  papers  of  the 
twenty-three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  other  valuable  documents  now  in  the 
Library  o£  Congress  which  would  be  made 
available  for  research  In  the  memorial 
library: 

Whereas  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction  over  square  732,  which 
Is  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  the  said 
Commission's  approval  of  the  Madison  Me- 
morial Commission  proposal  for  a  Madison 
Memorial  Research  Library  to  be  constructed 
on  square  732  resulted  in  redirecting  the 
preparation  of  preliminary  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  for  an  additional  Library  of 
Congress  building  to  Include,  as  a  part  of 
the  Library's  building  program,  the  proposed 
Madison  Memorial  Research  Library  and  un- 
derground annex,  both  to  be  administered 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Such  redirec- 
tion of  the  Library's  building  program  as 
developed  and  reported  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  in  1961  would  have 
provided  about  24  per  centum  of  the  Lt- 
brar>''s  projected  new  space  In  the  memorial 
and  underground  annex  and  the  remaining 
76  per  centum  on  two  squares  east  of  the 
annex,  in  place  of  the  initial  plan  for  a  sin- 
gle structure  on  four  squares  east  of  the 
armex: 

■Whereas  the  provision  of  an  additional  Li- 
brary of  Congress  building  Is  a  dire  necessity 
and  should  be  undertaken  without  further 
delay  and  square  732.  although  limited  to 
about  85  per  centum  of  the  space  sought  la 
an  additional  Library  of  Congress  building. 
Is  a  desirable  location  for  such  building,  has 
been  cleared  of  all  structures,  and  would  pre- 
sent no  delay  to  building  construction: 

Whereas  the  construction  of  a  third  Li- 
brary building  m  square  732  would  render 
unnecessary  at  this  time  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  residential  blocks  east  of  the  present 
Library  Annex  for  a  Library  building;  and 

Whereas  the  designation  of  the  Library  at 
Congress  third  building  as  the  Library  at 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial  Building 
and  the  Inclusion  of  a  Madison  Memorial 
Hall  woiUd  memorialize  Madison  In  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  particularly  students  who 
come  to  Washington  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  each  year,  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment conceived  by  Madison  which  are 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights:  Now,  therefore,  be  it       > 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  con- 
struct the  third  Library  of  Congress 
building  in  square  732  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  named  the  'Library  of 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building"  and  to  contain  a  Madison  Me- 
morial Hall,  and  for  other  purposes.' 

Ml'.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Piesi- 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tabl^ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 


Mr.  BIBLE.    Madam  President 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  583,  H.R. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
5688)  relating  to  crime  anc 
procedure  in  the  District  of  Co  lumbia 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
Senate  proceeded  to  considei 
which  had  been  reported  from 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Coluihbia 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  al 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
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TITLE    I 

Sec.  101.  No     conression,     ad 
statement  of  any  person  shall  be 
evidence  against  him  in  any 
the  District  ol  Columbia,  if  such 
admission,  or  statement  was  givi 
tarily  as  a  result  of  coercion,  thre 
pulsion  of  any  sort,  or  obtained  bj 
of  benefit. 

Sec.   102.  No      confession. 
Statement   made  by  any  person 
to  questioning  while  he  is  under 
be  admitted  in  evidence  against 
criminal  trial  in  the  District  >if 
made  after  a  period  of  unnecessar 
tween  his  arrest  and  his  appeara 
committing  magistrate. 

Sec.   103.  For  the  purposes  of 
of  this  title  a  delay  in  the 
arrested  person    before  a  commit 
isirate  shall  not  be  deemed  cause 
sion  of  an   otherwise  admissible 
admission,  or  statement,  if — 

(1)  immediately  prior  to  any 
tloning  the  defendant  was  plainly 
the  ofBcers  having  custody  of  hln 
tion  to  any  previous  warning,  thai 
required  to  make  any  statement  a 
and  that  any  statement  made  by 
used  against  him;  and 

(2)  prior    to    any    such 
arrested  person   was  advised   by 
having  custody  of  him  that  upon 
would  be  afforded  reasonable  oppo 
notify  a  relative  or  friend  and 
counsel  of  his  choosing,  and  if 
were  made  he  was  in  fact  afforded 
portunity;  and 

(3)  the  aggregate   period  of 
exclusive   of   interruptions,   does 
three  hours  between  the  arrest  and 
pletion  of  the  confession,  admission 
ment:  and 

(4)  such  questioning  and  the 
advice  required  by  paragraphs  (1) 
of    this    section    were,    whenever 
possible,  witnessed   by  a  responsitfe 
who  was  not  a  law  enforcement 
transcribed  verbatim,  or  recorded 
tape  or  other  sound  recording,  or 
subject     to     other     comparable 
verification. 

Sec.   104.  In  any  case  in  which 
sion,  admission,  or  statement  is  n 
evidence  pursuant  to  section  103  of 
the  trial  Judge  shall  make  finding 
with  respect   to  the  conditions  of 
bility  specified  in  section  103. 

Sec.   105.  The  Commissioners  of 
trict  of  Columbia  shall  promulgate 
require  that  questioning  of  arrestei  1 
by  officers  and  members  of  the 
Police  Department  shall  conform  to 
dltlonfi  of  admissibility  required  by 
Such  rules  shall  also  prescribe 
measures  for  violations  by  such 
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members  of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of 
any  rule  promulgated  hereunder,    t 

Sec.  106.  This  title  shall  be  conltrued  in 
the  light  of  its  limited  purpose  of  governing 
the  admissibility  of  certain  evidence  in 
criminal  trials  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
as  modifying  the  right  of  an  arrested  person 
to  be  taken  oefore  a  committing  magistrate 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  abridge  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination. 

TITLE    II 

Sec.  201.  Section  927  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended  <DC.  Code,  sec.  24-301).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"<i)  Insanity  shall  not  be  a  defense  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions,  unless  the  accused  or  his  attorney 
In  such  proceeding,  at  the  time  the  accused 
enters  his  plea  of  not  guilty  or  within  fifteen 
days  thereafter  or  at  such  later  time  as  the 
court  may  for  good  cause  permit,  files  with 
the  court  and  serves  upon  the  prosecuting 
attorney  written  notice  of  his  intention  to 
rely  on  such  defense." 

TITLE     HI 

Sec.  301.  Section  401,  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-144),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)   Whenever,  in  a  criminal  case 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  is  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  that  any  person  is  a 
material  and  necessary  witness  to  the  com- 
mission of  any  crime  or  attempt  to  commit 
any  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
one  year  or  more,  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability    that    such    person    will    not    be 
available  to  testify  at  the  trial  of  the  person 
charged   with  such  offense,  such   person  so 
believed  to  be  a  material  and  necessary  wit- 
ness may  be  taken,  pursuant  to  a  subpoena, 
by  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  or  by  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
officer,   without  unnecessary  delay,  before  a 
Judge   of   the  United   States   District   Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  judge  of 
the   District   of   Columbia   court   of   general 
sessions   or   a   United   States   commissioner; 
except  that  no  such  subpoena  shall  be  re- 
quired if  such  a  person  is  taken  into  custody 
at   the  scene  of  the  crime.     Such  Judge  or 
commissioner    shall    afford    such    person    a 
hearing  and  shall,  prior  to  commencing  the 
hearing,  advise  that  person  as  to  his  consti- 
tutional rights  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  con- 
sult with,  and   be  represented   by,  counsel. 
Such  Judge  or  commissioner  shall,   after  a 
hearing  is  afforded  to  such  person  and  the 
judge  or  commissioner  is  satisfied  by  testi- 
mony  given   under   oath   that   such   person 
Is  a  material  and  necessary  witness  and  that 
there  is  reasonable  probability  that  he  will 
not  be  available  at  the  trial  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  require  such  witness  to  post 
bond  or  collateral  as  security   that  he  will 
appear  and  testify  at  such  trial.    Upon  the 
failvire  of  such   witness  to  post  such  bond 
or  collaterial  after  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  do  so,  the  Judge  or  commissioner  shall  or- 
der  the  further  detention  of  such   witness 
until    such    time    as   he   appears   and    gives 
testimony  in  such  criminal  case  or  until  such 
criminal   case  has   been    finally  disposed   of 
otherwise.     Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  upon  the  motion  of 
any  witness  detained  under  this  section  and 
a  showing  that  he  has  been  detained  for  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time,  such  Judge  or 
commissioner  may  order  the  release  of  such 
witness.    The  detention,  as  herein  provided. 


of  any  such  witness  shall  not  constitute  an 
arrest  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as 
lised  in  any  other  law  or  in  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation. No  statement  made  by  such  witness 
in  the  course  of  his  detention  as  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  used  in  a  prosecution 
against  him  for  the  commission  of  any 
crime.  Any  witness  who,  following  such 
hearing,  is  ordered  detained  under  this  sub- 
section shall,  during  that  period  of  his  de- 
tention following  such  hearing,  be  entitled 
to  be  paid  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  payable  to  witnesses  testifying  in 
the  court  in  which  such  trial  with  respect  to 
which  such  witness  is  ordered  detained  is 
to  be  conducted. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  shall 
provide  suitable  accommodations  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  detention  of 
persons  who  are  unable  or  who  refuse  to 
furnish  security  for  their  appearance  as  wit- 
nesses, as  provided  in  subsection  (a).  Such 
accommodations  shall  be  separate  and  apart 
from  quarters  used  for  the  confinement  of 
persons  charged  with  crime.  The  said  Com- 
missioners may,  in  their  discretion,  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  Federal  agency, 
including  the  United  States  courts,  for  the 
use  of  suitable  space  in  a  building  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  agency,  and 
such  agency  Is  hereby  authorized  to  allow 
the  use  of  such  space  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  accommodations  required  by  this 
subsection.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  said  Commissioners  may  utilize 
any  appropriate  space  in  any  building  which 
is  owned  privately  or  which  is  owned  or 
leased  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  the  case  of  any  witness  de- 
tained by  an  officer  other  than  an  officer  or 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  accommodations  furnished  such  witness 
at  rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

"(c)  In  any  criminal  proceeding  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  prosecution 
shall  have  the  same  right  with  respect  to 
the  taking  of  a  deposition  of  a  material  wit- 
ness as  is  afforded  to  the  defendant  in  any 
such  court  in  which  such  proceeding  is 
pending. 

"(d)  In  any  case  in  which  a  witness  is 
ordered  detained  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  because  of  his  financial  Inability 
to  post  bond  or  collsiteral,  the  Judge  or 
Commissioner  may  order  the  deposition  of 
such  witness  taken  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible 
to  do  so.  Each  person  charged  with  the  crime 
or  crimes  in  connection  with  which  such  dep- 
osition has  been  ordered  taken  shall,  if  such 
person  be  in  custody  or  be  at  large  on  ball, 
be  present  at  the  taking  of  the  deposition  of 
the  witness  and  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  counsel.  After  such  deposi- 
tion is  taken,  the  judge  or  Commissioner  may 
order  the  release  from  detention  of  such 
wlttiess." 

TITLE   IV 

Sec.  401.  The  definition  of  "crime  of  vio- 
lence" contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  control  the  possession, 
sale,  transfer,  and  use  of  pistols  and  other 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  penalties,  to  prescribe  rules 
of  evidence,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  8,  1932  (  DC.  Code,  sec.  22-3201), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "housebreaking" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "robbery". 

TITLE    V 

Sec.  501.  Section  803  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1321;  DC.  Code,  sec  22-501), 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  af«er 
"for  not"  the  following:  "less  than  two  years 
or". 
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Sac.  S02.  Section  823  ot  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1323:  DC.  Code,  sec.  22-1801). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  823.  Bctiol.vry. — (a)  Whoever  shall, 
either  in  the  nighttime  or  in  the  daytime, 
break  and  enter,  or  enter  without  breaking, 
any  dwelling,  or  room  used  as  a  sleeping 
.ip.irtmeiu  in  any  building,  with  intent  to 
ijre.Tk  or  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected thereto  or  to  commit  any  criminal  of- 
fense, shall,  if  any  person  is  In  the  actual  oc- 
cupation of  any  part  of  such  dwelling  or 
sleeping  apartment  at  the  time  of  i^uch 
breaking  and  entering,  or  entering  without 
breaking,  be  guilty  of  burglary  in  the  first 
degree.  Burglarly  In  the  first  degree  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
t*o  years  nor  more  than  twenty  years. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section,  whoever  shall,  either  In  the 
night  or  In  the  daytime,  break  and  enter,  or 
enter  without  breaking,  any  dwelling,  bank, 
store,  warehouse,  shop,  stable,  or  other  build- 
ing, or  tmy  apartment  or  room,  whether  at 
the  time  occupied  or  not,  or  any  steamb<.at, 
canalboat,  vessel,  or  other  watercraft,  or 
railroad  car,  or  any  yard  where  any  lumber, 
coal,  or  other  goods  or  chattels  are  deposited 
and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  lu- 
t«nt  to  break  and  carry  away  any  part  thereof 
Ol  any  fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or 
connected  with  the  same,  or  to  commit  any 
criminal  offense,  shall  be  guilty  of  burglary 
in  the  second  degree.  Burglary  In  the  sec- 
ond degree  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years." 

Sec.  503.  Section  810  of  the  Act  entit'ed 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  SUt.  1322;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2901 ) , 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "six  months"  .ind 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two  years." 

Sec.  504.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale,  transfer, 
ana  use  of  pistols  and  other  dangerous  weap- 
ons in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  8,  1932 
(47  Stat.  650;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3202 1,  Is 
:»mended  by  striking  out  "pistol  or  other 
firearm."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pis- 
tol or  other  firearm,  or  other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  sawed-off  shotgun,  shotgun,  machinegun. 
tifle,  dirk,  bowie  knife,  butcher  knife,  switch- 
blade knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy,  metallic 
or  other  false  knuckles,". 

Skc.  505.  Section  872  of  the  Act  entit'ed 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-2001 ) .  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  872.  Indecent  Publications. — (al 
Whoever  sells,  or  offers  to  sell,  or  give  away, 
in  the  District,  or  has  in  his  possession  with 
Intent  to  sell  or  give  away  or  to  exhibit  to 
another,  any  obscene,  lewd,  or  indecent  book, 
pamphlet,  drawing,  engraving,  picture. 
photograph.  Instrument,  magazine,  story, 
paper,  writing,  card,  print,  motion  picture 
film,  image,  cast,  slide,  figure,  statue,  phono- 
graph record,  wire,  tape,  or  other  sound 
recording,  or  other  presentation  or  article  of 
indecent  or  Immoral  us",  or  advertises  the 
same  for  sale,  or  writes  or  prints  any  letter, 
circular,  handbill,  book,  pamphlet,  or  no- 
tice of  any  kind  stating  by  what  means  any 
of  such  articles  may  be  obtained,  or  adver- 
tises any  drug,  nostrum,  or  instrument  In- 
tended to  produce  abortion,  or  gives  or  par- 
ticipates In,  or  by  bill,  poster,  or  otherwise 
advertises,  any  public  exhibition,  show,  per- 
formance, or  play  containing  obscene.  In- 
decent, or  lasclTlout  language,  postures,  or 
suggestiona,  or  otherwise  offending  public 
decency,  shall  b*  fined  not  more  than  $3,000, 


or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(b)  Whoever  in  the  District  produces,  or 
participates  In  the  production  of,  any  ol>- 
scene.  lewd,  or  Indecent  book,  pamphlet, 
drawing,  engraving,  picture,  photograph.  In- 
strument, magazine,  story,  paper,  writing, 
card,  print,  motion  picture  film.  Image,  ca«t, 
slide,  figure,  statue,  phonograph  record,  wire, 
tape,  or  other  sound  recording,  or  other  pres- 
entation or  article  of  Indecent  or  immoral 
use,  with  knowledge  that  the  same  is  to  be 
sola,  given  av.-ay.  or  exhibited  to  another, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(CI  The  United  States  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  also  authorized  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  and  a  permanent  injunction  to 
restraint  the  sale,  gift,  exhibition,  distribu- 
tion, production,  disposition,  or  removal  of 
any  obscene,  lew;l,  or  indecent  matter  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (ai  of  this  section.  A 
hearing  on  the  preliminary  injunction  shall 
be  had  not  more  than  five  days,  excluding 
S_adays  and  holidays,  after  service  upon  the 
defendant  of  a  copy  of  such  application. 
After  such  hearing  the  said  court  may  Issue 
a  preliminary  injunction  which  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  final  determination  of  the  ap- 
plicat'on  for  the  -ermanent  Injunction,  but 
in  no  case  for  more  than  thirty  calendar  days 
from  issuance  of  the  preliminary  Injunction. 

"(d)  If.  after  a  trial  of  the  issues,  the  court 
shall  order  a  permanent  injunction,  such  in- 
junction shall  Include  a  provision  for  the 
immediate  seizure  and  impoundment  of  the 
obscene,  lewd,  or  Indecent  matter,  and  for- 
bidding its  reproduction  or  duplication. 
Such  injunction  shall  also  Include  a  pro- 
vision providing  for  the  disposition  of  such 
matter  so  impounded  in  such  way  as  the 
court  may  determine  desirable  (Including 
the  destruction  of  such  matter),  but  In  no 
event  shall  such  matter  be  destroyed  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  during 
which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  or.  If  an  ap- 
peal is  taken,  during  the  pendency  of  such 
appeal. 

"(e)  Proceedlnsis  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  except  as  they  may  be  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
a  licensee  under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  while  engaged  in  activities  regulated 
pursuant  to  such  Act." 

Sec.  506.  Section  825a  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  fM*  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3. 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3105) ,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  by  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  ;>y  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  three  yea's  or  more  than 
ten    years.". 

Sec.  507.  Whoever  shall  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any 
officer  or  member  thereof,  a  false  or  fictitious 
report  of  the  commission  of  any  criminal 
offense  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
false  or  fictitious  report  of  any  other  matter 
or  occurrence  of  which  such  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  required  to  receive 
reports,  or  in  connection  with  which  such 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  is  required 
to  conduct  an  investigation,  knowing  such 
report  to  be  false  or  fictitious;  or  who  shall 
communicate  or  cause  to  be  communicated 
to  such  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  or 
any  officer  or  member  thereof,  any  false  in- 
formation concerning  the  commission  of  any 
criminal  offense  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  concerning  any  other  matter  or 
occurrence  of  which  such  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  is  required  to  receive  reports, 
or  In  connection  with  which  such  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  is  required  to  conduct 


an  investigation,  knowing  such  Informatioa 
to  be  false,  aball  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  8300  or  by  Imprisonment  not  tm- 
ceeding  thirty  days. 

title  VI 

Sec.  601.  With  respect  to  any  person  who. 
prior  to  the  date  ol  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act.  committed  any  act  or  engaged  In  any 
conduct  which  constituted  an  offense  under 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
provision  of  law  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  offense  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  and  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  offense. 

Sec.  602.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  fi  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  performance  of  any 
function  vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or  agency  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  said  Board 
of  Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  accordance  wltk 
section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  603.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  for  puiposes 
of  amendment  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE   REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNORS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  entered  into 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mi-.  Scott  1. 

^  Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  many 
American  politicians,  pundits,  and  prog- 
nosticators have  tmned  mortician.  They 
have  all  but  bulled  the  Republican  Party. 
They  view  last  year's  Democratic  lan(l- 
side  as  a  deathblow  to  Republican  hopes 
for  the  futui-e,  and  are  solemnly  pre- 
paring America  for  life  without  one  of 
its  two  great  political  parties. 

This  happened  in  1904.  1920,  and  in 
1936,  for  one  or  the  other  of  our  political 
parties. 

Certainly  here  in  Washington,  with  the 
White  House  occupied  by  a  Democrat 
who  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
Executives  in  America  s  liistory — and  the 
strongest  minded — and  the  Democratic 
legions  of  Capitol  Hill  outnumbering  us 
2  to  1  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the 
evidence  would  seem  to  support  this  con- 
tention. 

Although  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
are  fonnulating  positions,  policies,  and 
constructive  alternatives  to  the  Demo- 
crats' programs,  as  well  as  acting  re- 
sponsibly and  creatively  on  Issues  such 
as  civil  rights  and  Vietnam,  we  do  not 
have  the  control  or  the  authority  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues.  Overwhelmingly 
outnumbered  as  we  are,  it  is  difficult  for 
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us  to  demonstrate  what  we 
we  had  auhtority  and  control. 

When  we  have  been  vestep 
sponsibility.  we  have  deserved 
Republic.    There  is  up-to 
this  in  17  of  our  States,  wh^r 
lican  Governors  are  in  char 
building  a  clear  record  of 
accomplishment. 

I  have  been  in  touch  by  wi 
Republican  Governors  in  th( 
days  and  they  report: 

First,  enormous  progress  in 
second,    maximum    value    r 
benefits  to  the  people  for  everj 
received  by  their  administra  ions 
third,  expanded  economic  and 
development. 

At  my  request,  they  have 
with  information  which  shows 
ble    overall    gains    and 
.   what   Republicans   can   do 
have  the  authority. 

Governor  Romney  of  Michigkn 
ment   to  me   that   he   thinks 
"most    important 
date  has  been  the  establishmfent 
newed  confidence  in  the  State 
gan"  is  characteristic  of  what 
pened    in    a    number    of 
controlled  statehouses.     It  is 
true    of    my    own    Common 
Pennsylvania  under  the  adminjtr 
Gov.  William  Scranton. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Under    Governor    Scranton 
ship,  unemployment  in  Pennsy 
been  reduced  S'i  times  faster 
national  average.    Our 
unemployment  rate  has  been 
national  average  five  times 
year — and  this  for  the  first  tim< 
sylvania    history.      In 
times,  Pennsylvania  often 
But  not  this  time. 

,  Other  accomplishments  of 
Scranton's   administiation 
creased  payments  for  public 
while  cutting  the  Commonw 
rolls  by  more  than  100,000 
than  doubled  State  payments 
aid  for  the  aged  and  old  age 
a   new    1-year    record    for 
of  highway  construction,   and 
budget  balance  which  grew 
million  in  the  red  in  1962  to  a 
lion  surplus  this  year.    Two 
in   which   the  Scranton 
has  been   particularly   ou 
education  and  the  conserv 
tural  resources.    In  education 
to  local  school   districts  has 
more  than  30  percent  over  the 
years,   while  State  financial 
in     the    construction     of     newf 
and     university     buildings     w 
crease  nearly  300  percent 
capital  budget  program  now 
legislature.    In    consei-vation. 
State's  new  strip  mine  and  clea 
laws  are  models  for  the  rest  ol 
tion.     The  strip  mine  law, 
1963.  requires  backfilling  to  r 
once      ruined      by      these 
Amendments  to  the  clean  str 
enacted  only  this  month,  will 
for  the  first  time  acid  mine 
from  seeping  into  the  States 
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from  operating  mines.  All  this  progress 
has  been  made  despite  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  "helper" 
States  who  contribute  their  tax  moneys 
for  services  used  by  citizens  so  aided  in 
other  States.  Pennsylvania  pays  6.27 
percent  of  all  tax  moneys  received  by 
the  Federal  Government  but  only  re- 
ceives back  4.90  percent  of  all  Federal 
aid  and  grants. 

MICHIGAN 

In  Michigan,  as  Governor  Romney 
pointed  out  there  is  renewed  confidence 
in  the  State's  future.  He  has  brought 
his  State  from  an  $85  million  debt  to  a 
$128  million  surplus  and,  again  in  the 
words  of  Governor  Romney,  it  has  been 
accomplished  by  application  of  the  laws 
"without  fear  or  favor."  The  results 
^ave  been  increased  jobs,  decreased  un- 
employment, increased  industrial  pro- 
duction and  expansion,  and  bright  new 
horizons  for  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Under  Governor  Romney's  leadership, 
Michigan  now  has  a  new  State  constitu- 
tion, and  the  only  constitutionally  estab- 
lished civil  rights  commission.  Aid  to 
education  and  mental  health  have  been 
greatly  increased.  A  minimum  wage  law 
has  been  passed,  a  con.struction  safety 
commission  established,  and  the  work- 
men's compensation  and  unemployment 
compensation  laws  modernized  to  a  point 
where  they  are  now  among  the  best  in 
the  Nation.  In  almost  every  area,  Mich- 
igan is  moving  ahead.  And,  like  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan  pays  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  all  Federal  taxes — 4.34  per- 
cent— than  it  receives  back  in  Federal 
aid  and  grants — 3.69  percent. 

NEW    YORK 

The  Rockefeller  years  in  New  York 
have  also  been  years  of  expanded  hori- 
zons. They  have  brought  about  a  $14 
billion  increase  in  personal  income  to 
the  State's  residents,  and  a  continuing 
industrial  growth.  Unprecedented  gains 
have  been  made  in  such  vital  areas  as 
education,  mental  health,  conservation, 
housing,  transportation  and  aid  to  local 
government.  Governor  Rockefeller  re- 
ports that  aid  for  elementai-y  and  sec- 
ondai-y  education  has  risen  to  a  total  of 
$1.16  billion.  The  State  University  of 
New  York  is  undergoing  a  massive  ex- 
pansion and  will  have  103,700  full-time 
students  in  1966,  as  compared  with  38,- 
600  when  Governor  Rockefeller  took  of- 
fice in  1959.  A  $100  million  bond  issue 
was  approved  by  the  voters  to  save  rap- 
idly disappearing  open  lands  for  parks 
throughout  the  State,  and  a  $1.7  billion 
program  of  water  pollution  abatement, 
the  largest  in  the  Nation,  has  been 
launched.  And  New  York,  which  re- 
ceives 7.35  percent  of  total  Federal  aid, 
pays  a  whopping  12.92  percent  of  all 
Federal  taxes. 

OREGON 

In  Oregon,  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  has 
done  a  really  solid  job  of  economic  sales- 
manship without  benefit  of  the  sizeable 
defense  contracts  which  have  gone  to 
other  Western  States.  He  has  put  a 
former  Scotland  Yard  man  to  work  fer- 
reting out  welfare  fraud,  while  at  the 
same  time  introducing  work  relief  pro- 
grams which  meet  a  real  need,  and  in- 


creasing injured  workmen's  benefits. 
During  his  administration  the  State's 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  re- 
captured after  a  10-year  domination  by 
the  Democrats,  which  furnishes  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  grass  roots  popularity 
of  his  brand  of  practical  progressive 
Republicanism. 

IDAHO 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie's  administra- 
tion in  Idaho  has  quadrupled  the  State's 
support  of  public  school  education  and 
tripled  support  of  academic  effort  at 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Idaho 
now  has  a  permanently  funded  long- 
range  building  program  for  State  institu- 
tions. State  mental  hospitals  have  been 
rehabilitated  and  rebuilt,  and  welfare 
programs  for  older  citizens  and  for  youth 
have  been  modernized  and  expanded. 
New  programs  in  water,  timber  and 
recreational  resource  conservation  have 
been  initiated  and  approximately  5,000 
miles  of  new  highways  have  been  built. 
And,  although  the  State's  governmental 
services  have  been  nearly  tripled  under 
Governor  Smylie's  remarkable  leader- 
ship, the  State's  revenue  structure  has 
been  so  completely  overhauled  that  a 
balanced  and  adequate  revenue  structure 
supports  these  services  for  the  first  time 
in  the  State's  history. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

In  Massachusetts  my  good  friend  Gov- 
ernor John  A.  Volpe  has  achieved  much- 
improved  State  services  with  no  tax 
increase  and  a  $20  million  surplus.  His 
administration  is  right  now  engaged  in 
an  overhaul  of  the  fiscal  and  tax  situa- 
tion to  provide  much-needed  revenues 
for  education,  and  for  relief  of  tax  bur- 
dens of  cities  and  towns  facing  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  urbanization.  He  Is  a 
courageous,  constnictive  force  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  contrast  to  the  ineffective- 
ness of  his  predecessor. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Gov.  John  Chaffee's  administration  in 
Rhode  Island  has  created  a  department 
of  natural  resources  and  established  a 
medicare  program.  They  have  ex- 
panded the  State  Univei'sity  and  College 
to  the  extent  of  adding  1,500  students 
and  established  the  first  State-spon- 
sored junior  colleges.  They  have  put 
through  fair  housing  legislation,  created 
a  State  transit  authority,  acted  to  pre- 
serve their  open  spaces  and  speeded  up 
interstate  highway  consti-uction. 
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Under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes,  State  support  to  public 
schools  in  Ohio  has  been  increased  by 
over  S108  million.  There  have  been 
major  improvements  in  health  and  wel- 
fare programs  with  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  financing  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  State's  public  assistance 
program.  The  Governor  has  launched 
an  economic  development  program  that 
is  stimulating  unparalleled  industrial 
growth  and  expansion  to  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  increasing  job  needs.  All  of 
this  has  been  accomplished  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  without  a  single  penny 
of  new  or  increased  taxes.  He  has  also 
put  into  practice  the  sound  Republican 


doctrine  that  policies  which  provide  more 
jobs  and  a  healthy  economy  produce  an 
increased  flow  of  revenue  without  a  tax 
increase. 

WISCONSIN 

In  Wisconsin,  Gov.  Warren  P. 
Knowles  has  designated  his  1965  legisla- 
ture "the  education  legislature"  because 
it  passed,  upon  his  reconunendation, 
some  of  the  most  significant  legi-slation 
in  this  field  to  be  enacted  for  a  century. 
It  provides  for  compulsoi-y  school  attend- 
anc"  until  18  years  of  ape,  creation  of 
two  additional  4-year  State  imiversities, 
reorganization  of  the  State's  coordinat- 
iHo'  committee  for  higher  education,  ex- 
pansion of  the  State's  present  vocational 
education  program  to  a  statewide  status 
of  technical  education  by  1970  and  ad- 
ditional financial  assistance  for  students. 
Governor  Knowles  also  jreports  devel- 
opment of  the  first  comprehensive  traffic 
safety  program  in  his  State's  recent  his- 
tory. Progress  in  Wisconsin  reflects  the 
policymaking  wisdom  of  its  Governor. 

COLORADO 

Gov.  John  Love  is  still  another  Repub- 
lican Governor  who  has  compiled  an  un- 
precedented record  in  education  by  en- 
actment of  the  largest  appropriations  for 
higher  education  and  capital  construc- 
tion, and  the  most  State  help  for  local 
school  districts  in  Colorado's  history. 
And,  like  so  many  of  our  Governors, 
Governor  Love  has  developed  an  effective 
program  for  improving  Colorado's  eco- 
nomic climate. 

MONTANA 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  Tim  Bab- 
cock,  and  former  Gov.  Don  Nutter,  who 
was  tragically  killed  in  an  airplane  crash 
in  1962,  Montana's  general  fund  grew 
from  $4 '2  million  in  the  red  in  1960  to  a 
balance  of  more  than  $4  million  in  1964. 
This  year,  despite  a  legislature  dominated 
by  the  Democrats,  Governor  Babcock  is 
launching  the  biggest  State  building  pro- 
gram in  Montana's  history.  It  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  classrooms  and  build- 
ings on  Montana's  six  university  cam- 
puses. Governor  Babcock  is  also  carry- 
ing out  an  ambitious  pi-ogram  of  high- 
way construction,  and  has  been  working 
closely  with  sportsitien  and  conservation- 
ists to  insure  that  Montana's  wilderness 
areas  are  preserved. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma's  Gov.  Henry  Bellmon  has 
uotten  the  best  program  for  education  in 
Oklahoma  history  through  his  State's 
legislature.  His  program  includes  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  appropriations  for 
common  schools,  a  25-percent  increase 
for  higher  education,  a  fully  financed 
free  textbook  program,  increased  bene- 
fits for  teachers,  and  a  changed  method 
of  financing  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
children  rather  than  the  teacher. 

WYOMING 

Gov.  Clifford  P.  Hanson  of  Wyoming 
has  formed  a  statewide  Governor's  com- 
mittee on  education  which  has  recom- 
mended increased  State  aid,  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  new  methods  of 
financing  classroom  units  and  has  fo- 
cused public  attention  on  support  of  uni- 
versity community  colleges. 


SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  Nils  A. 
Boe,  a  bitter  10-year  fight  between  South 
Dakota's  major  power  suppliers  has  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactoiy  conclusion.  A 
State  electric  mediation  board  has  been 
established,  and  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, facing  a  similar  problem,  are  show- 
ing great  interest  in  the  South  Dakota 
solution. 

W.ASIIINCTON 

In  Washmgton  State,  the  young  and 
popular  Governor,  Dan  Evans,  has  ex- 
panded community  colleges  and  their 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,  em- 
barked on  a  nuclear  energy  industrial 
development  program,  established  a  new 
community  health  center  program  and 
initiated  a  comprehensive  management 
study  of  State  government.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  has  been  accomplished 
despite  a  State  legislature  heavily  domi- 
nated by  the  other  party. 


Under  Gov.  John  Reed's  administra- 
tion in  Maine,  educational  television  has 
made  remarkable  advances  and  voca- 
tional training  has  been  expanded  to 
cover  the  State.  Again  we  find  this 
constructive  Republican  emphasis  on 
education.  Governor  Reed  also  put 
through  legislation  which  extended  a 
program  of  State-backed  credit  for  in- 
dustry, and  established  a  new  program 
of  similarly  guaranteed  loans  for  recre- 
ational facilities. 


Since  Gov.  William  H.  Avery  of  Kansas 
took  office  last  January,  legislation  has 
been  enacted  which  will  channel  nearly 
$90  million  into  Kansas'  elementary  and 
secondai-y  schools,  and  almost  every 
other  major  item  in  Governor  Avei-y's 
progi-am  for  Kansas  has  also  been  enact- 
ed. He  has  made  notable  progress  in  the 
few  short  months  of  his  term. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  my 
survey.  They  show  that  in  State  after 
State.  Republican  Governors,  without 
the  blatant  kind  of  fanfare  and  public- 
ity which  is  generated  from  Washing- 
ton, are  fulfilling  the  urgent  needs  and 
meeting  the  complex  challenges  posed  by 
the  onrush  of  new  technology,  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  automation,  urbaniza- 
tion, and  the  shifting  social  patterns 
which  characterize  our  fast-changing 
age. 

Republican  Governors  are  not  merely 
proposing  programs,  but  making  records 
of  accomplishment.  As  a  group  they  are 
the  greatest  single  source  of  strength 
and  vitality  which  our  party  now  has. 
They  give  us  a  strong  nucleus  of  deci- 
sionmakers and  action-takers  around 
which  we  can  rebuild  and  strengthen  our 
party. 

In  short,  the  two-party  system  is  pres- 
ently strongest  at  the  State  level.  It  is 
overwhelmed  by  sheer  force  of  niunbers 
at  the  national  level.  At  the  municipal 
level,  where  attractive,  constructive,  and 
progressive  candidates  are  on  the  bal- 
lots— as  in  Philadelphia,  Nev/  York  City, 
and  Cleveland — Republicans  are  on  the 
road  back  to  deserved  public  confidence 
and  respect. 


We  in  Congress  are  fond  of  saying  that 
party  policy  is  made  in  the  UJS.  Congress. 
To  the  extent  that  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress offer  constructive  alternatives  to 
administration  proposals  which  can  be 
improved  thereby,  constructive  opposi- 
tion to  grossly  unjustified  expenditures 
and  thriftless  waste,  "loyal  opposition" 
guidance  toward  success  in  foreign  mili- 
taiT  and  political  crisis,  this  is  true. 

Republicans  in  Congress,  in  this  sense, 
devise  party  policy.  But  it  is  a  policy 
for  the  future,  the  establishment  of  a 
record  to  meet  the  future  tests;  that  is. 
for  Republicans  to  win,  they  must  de- 
serve to  win. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  States,  our  17 
Republican  Governors  are  actively  and 
successfully  engaged  in  the  veiy  highest 
and  most  useful  form  which  policy  can 
take — the  translation  of  responsible,  pro- 
gressive belief  into  useful,  necessary  ac- 
tion. Republican  Governors  make  policy 
every  day  and  the  policy  in  action  they 
are  making  is  good  for  the  country  and, 
therefore,  good  fo,r  the  Republican  Party. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  take  the  pro- 
grams and  the  accomplishments  of  men 
like  Bill  Scranton,  George  Romney,  Nel- 
son Rockefeller.  John  Volpe,  John 
Chaffee,  and  all  the  other  outstanding 
Republican  Governors  as  our  guide  to 
action  on  the  national  level,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  once  again  place  their 
confidence  in  our  party  as  the  party  of 
constructive  and  progressive  leadership 
for  all  Americans.  And  we  as  a  party 
will  once  again  deserve  that  confidence. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  ob- 
serve that  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  is  meeting  today  to  issue 
additional  statements  of  the  Republican 
policy  on  major  issues,  and  today  also 
the  Republican  Governors  are  opening  a 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

I  believe  this  strongly  evidences  the 
kind  of  intelligent,  practical,  progressive 
action  to  which  Republicans  must  set 
themselves  as  a  part  of  their  goal  of  re- 
habilitating a  balanced  two-party  sys- 
tem, which  is  good  for  both  parties  and 
good  for  the  country. 

I  am  glad  these  things  are  happening. 
I  believe  that  the  record  of  the  RJepubli- 
can  Governors  and  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee  is  good.  I  believe 
that  the  Republican  opposition  in  Con- 
gress is  responsible  opposition.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  reasoned. 

When  General  Eisenhower  was  a  can- 
didate for  President  in  1952, 1  added  one 
sentence  to  a  sp)eech  he  was  to  deliver  in 
Denison,  Tex.   I  repeat  it  here: 

For  Republicans  to  win,  they  must  deserve 
to  win. 

That  statement  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
then.  The  Republican  Party  is  deserv- 
ing of  victory.  In  Congress  and  in  the 
States,  the  Republican  Party  is  prepar- 
ing itself  for  that  deserved  lecognition 
and  victory  in  the  future. 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  5688  •  relating  to  crime 
and  criminal  procedure  in  the  Distiict 
of  Columbia. 
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Criminal  justice  has  two  ve^j' 
and  generally  opposing  sides, 
bring   the   criminal   to   swift 
justice.    Such  action  is  designil 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  perpetrai  or 
others  so  included,  and  to  shield 
from  the  criminal. 

The  other  side  is  that  the  civil  rights 
granted  to  every  American  by  h  is  Consti- 
tution should  not  be  trample|^  upon  in 
the  name  of  justice. 

Between  those  viewpoints 
area  whei%  the  great  bulk  of 
must  live  day  and  night,  and  .. 
makers  must  make  their  choicer 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  mad^  i.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Is  not  alone  in  he  rising 
tide  of  crime.   The  crime  cancer  is  tear- 
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ing  away  at  the  vital  organs  of  evei-y 
American  city. 

President  Johnson  expressed  his  af- 
firmative concern  by  appointing  a  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  to  examine  into 
the  problem  from  the  national  level  to 
assist  local  authorities.  Likewise,  the 
Pi-esident  recently  named  a  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Commission  to  examine 
and  recommend  about  the  localized  situ- 
ation in  this  city. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Lewis  B. 
Powell  told  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion national  convention  that  the  rising 
crime  rate  is  America  s  No.  1  domestic 
problem. 

This  bill  today  makes  no  claim  as  a 
panacea  fof  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  committee  believes  it  will 
help,  and  that  help  should  be  given  now. 
When  studies  now  in  progress  by  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  National  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commissions  are 
.completed,  those  conclusions  can  be  ex- 
amined in  the  normal  legislative  process 
and  implemented.  The  criminal  will  not 
wait  for  those  studies  to  be  completed. 
The  Congress  should  not  wait  to  deal  in 
some  way  with  crime  today. 

When  refen-ed  to  this  committee,  the 
pending  bill  contained  12  proposed 
changes  of  law  in  five  separate  titles,  and 
dealt  with  two  of  the  most  complex  and 
controversial  subjects  in  criminal  law 
field,  the  Mallory  and  Durham  rules. 
The  committee,  in  the  87th,  88th,  and 
89th  Congresses,  as  both  joint  and  sepa- 
rate factfinding  hearings,  examined  the 
broad  spectrum  of  the  causes  of  crime, 
centering  around  economic  and  social 
patterns  and  their  interplay.  It  was 
fully  appreciated  that  crime  cannot  be 
cmtailed  by  a  singular  or  piecemeal  ap- 
proach since  it  has  many  tentacles  as 
causes.  Crime  has  deep  roots  and  must 
be  attacked  on  broad  fronts  not  ap- 
proached in  this  bill. 

To  emphasize  the  depth  at  which  this 
bill  was  dealt  with,  the  Committee  in  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses  heard  more 
than  75  witnes.ses,  including  outstanding 
legal  scholars  from  prominent  law 
schools  around  the  coimtry,  practicing 
defense  attorneys  dealing  closely  with  the 
crime  picture  daily,  nationally  recognized 
medical-psychiatric  experts,  top  Federal 
prosecutors,  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, police  chiefs  from  several  of  the 
country's  major  cities,  penology  experts, 
representatives  of  radio,  television  and 


motion  picture  Industries,  and  concemed 
individual  Washington  residents  and 
community  leaders. 

A  crime  bill,  practically  identical  with 
the  present  one,  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate late  in  the  88th  Congress,  but  no 
action  was  taken  before  adjournment. 
That  bill  was  largely  authored  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  year  the  hearings  were  up- 
dated at  9  days  of  hearings  by  some  32 
witnesses. 

Title  I,  the  Mallory  rule  section,  deals 
with  admissibility  in  evidence  of  con- 
fessions, admissions  and  statements  of 
persons  in  criminal  trials  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  provides  certain  safe- 
guards. 

Title  n  concerns  the  Durham  rule  and 
amends  existing  law  so  as  to  require  an 
accused  to  give  the  Government  written 
notice  of  an  intention  to  enter  a  plea  of 
insanity  as  a  defense  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding in  the  District. 

Title  III  amends  existing  law  relating 
to  the  detention  of  material  witnesses  in 
criminal  cases. 

Title  IV  amends  existing  law  so  as  to 
include  robbeiy  as  a  ci-ime  of  violence. 

■ntle  V  amends  certain  existing  crimi- 
nal laws  by  providing  for  minimum  sen- 
tences in  certain  crimes  of  violence;  in- 
creases certain  penal  provisions,  and 
makes  changes  In  existing  law  relating 
to  indecent  publications. 

Title  VI  is  a  saving  provision  with  re- 
.spect  to  criminal  offenses  committed 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  guiding  principle  of 
the  committee  in  its  broad  consideration 
of  methods  to  deal  with  crime  was  that 
there  are  no  easy,  overnight  solutions. 
However,  it  was  felt  that  short-range 
deterrents  would  help.  Consequently, 
during  the  progress  of  hearings  last  May, 
the  District  Commissioners  and  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment were  directed  to  develop  a  crash 
program  for  immediate  application. 

With  the  full  support  of  President 
Johnson,  the  District  Commissioners  1 
week  later  outlined  to  the  committee  an 
eight-point  plan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  showing  its 
provisions  and  dates  for  Implementation 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


PreMdi-nt  Jnhni'on'snai^h  nntirrime  program  for  the  Di.flrid  of  Coluwbia  as  presenkd  lo 
the  Stnnte  Diilrid  Committee  hy  Commissioner  Tohriner  on  May  13,  196!) 


Appropriation 

1905 

19M 

Tester 

I.  IiniiViiw-ntiiii;  ofsiiHirMioii  pntrol  tcdiDif|ues    . 

X 

'.'.  Ovprtinie  lenislation  for  police  and  firemen  ' 

X 

3.  Additional  scout  car.i.  additional  automobiles  for  inTesUgators  and  estotv 
lishmcnt  of  1-man  scout  cars 

X 

X.. - 

X 

4.  Incrpasp  in  school-crossin";  guards  and  review  of  all  a.ss1gnnients  of  police 
officers  to  administrative,  clerical,  and  technical  duties 

J.  E>tal)lislmient  of  Plauulng  and  Devclopmeui  iJureau  and"  appikutions  of 
computers  to  police  work 

X  .. 

e.  Immediate  expansion  of  2-way  radio  system  tor  footmen... 

X 

..  h;irly  con.'-triKtion  of  police  tniimnt' facilities 

X 

8.  Development  of  plans  for  in.stallatlon  of  a  police  department  tielevlSoii 
net  wOTic.___  ______________  __________ 

X 

'  Itcriuires  leirislntlye  as  well  as  appropriation  action  for  lOCt)  tiiianclng. 
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STATTS    OF  8-POlNT   PROGRAM    AS   OP  AUGUST   5 

1.  (As  above):  This  beittg  carried  out 
with  235  officers  on  a  5-day  week  basis. 

2.  (As  above) :  Legislation  presently  before 
this  Committee  for  final  Committee  consid- 
eration. 

3.  (As  above) :  Officers  will  begin  this  spe- 
cialized training  next  Monday.  August  9. 
Delays  were  caused  by  the  necessity  that 
equipment  be  purchased.  Such  could  not 
be  carried  out  until  approval  of  the  1966 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill. 
Vehicles  will  be  totally  operable  by  the  mid- 
dle of  September. 

4.  (As  above)  :  Additional  scliool-crossing 
guards  will  be  used  starting  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  term  this  fall.  Review 
of  police  assignments  to  bring  about  pos- 
sible reassignment  of  police  officers  from  ad- 
ministrative, etc.,  details  to  patrol  and  en- 
forcement work  will  start  before  the  end  of 
September. 

5.  (As  above ) :  This' Item  was  denied  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate.  However,  it  is  in- 
cluded in  a  supplemental  reciuost  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  that  may  come 
before  the  Congress  in  the  supplemental 
budget  before  adjournment  this  year. 

6.  (As  above):  Contracts  are  now  being 
advertised  for  purchase  of  these  radios. 

7.  (As  above):  Request  for  funds  is  con- 
t.ilned  in  the  1967  District  of  Columbia 
budget  that  will  come  to  the  Congress  in 
January  1966. 

Likewise,  the  District  Government's  request 
for  a  site  at  the  National  Training  School, 
being  abandoned  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Is  now  before  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Coaimlsslon.  The  District  government 
has  been  unable  to  get  a  decision  from  the 
Planning  Commission. 

8.  (As  above) :  Fluids  contained  In  the 
1967  District  of  Columbia  budget  coming  to 
Congress   In   January   1966. 

.  Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  ac- 
tually, the  prosram  deals  with  saturation 
patrol  techniques,  overtime  pay  for  po- 
licemen, more  scout  cars,  two-way  radios 
for  foot  patrolmen,  relieving  policemen 
from  school  crossing  guard  details  in 
favor  of  nonpolice  guards,  reassigiynent 
of  policemen  now  on  clerical  detail,  a 
computer  system,  new  police  training 
facilities,  and  a  police  television  netwoik. 

Today,  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
2.899  members  of  the  MetroiJolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  100  members  short  of 
the  3,000  member  force  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1961.  However,  the  District 
today  ranks  first  among  all  cities  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  police  officers  per  1,000  population. 

Legislation  is  presently  before  the 
committee  for  final  action  to  provide 
overtime  police  pay  authorization  and 
for  registration  and  better  control  of 
handgun  sales  in  the  District,  this  latter 
a  truly  critical  problem. 

Violent  crime  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
far  outdistancing  other  cities  of  its  size 
in  the  rate  of  increase.  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  statistics  show  that  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1965  the  District  had 
a  10-percent  increase  in  crime  compared 
to  a  2-percent  average  increase  for  18 
other  cities  of  comparable  size.  Na- 
tionally, crime  in  the  same  period  -n- 
creased  2  percent. 

Likewise,  during  1964  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  murder  increased  38.9  per- 
cent, more  than  twice  that  of  cities  of 
comparable  size;  robbery  increased  34 
percent,  more  than  twice  that  of  cities  of 
comparable  size;  burglary  increased  28 


percent,  more  than  twice  the  average  of 
cities  of  comparable  size;  auto  theft  in- 
creased almost  56  percent,  more  than 
four  times  the  national  average  for  cities 
of  comparable  size. 

To  bring  the  record  to  date,  July,  of 
this  year,  was  the  38th  consecutive  month 
with  an  increase  in  crime  in  Washington, 
and  showed  a  20-percent  increase  in 
crime  over  July,  1964.  July  showed  rape 
offenses  up  40  percent  over  July,  1964, 
robbery  up  56.4  percent,  aggravated  as- 
sault up  13.7  percent,  houscbreakmg  up 
29  percent;  grand  larceny  up  29.9  per- 
cent, petty  larceny  up  23.9  percent,  and 
auto  theft  up  20.7  percent. 

It  is  the  committees  conviction  that 
the  Disti-icfs  record  requires  action  by 
the  Congre.ss  to  help  reduce  crime. 

Madam  President,  title  I,  the  Mallory 
rule  provision  of  this  bill,  is  today  stir- 
ring the  greatest  legal  scholars,  the 
courts,  legislators,  prosecutors,  defense 
lawyers,  and  law  enforcement  officers 
like  no  other  subject  has  in  the  criminal 
field  for  a  great  many  years.  While  some 
people  are  being  stirred  against  changes 
in  the  Mallory  rule  in  the  name  of  justice, 
there  are  just  as  vocal  a  group  who  be- 
lieve, because  of  Mallory,  the  individual 
law-abiding  citizen  is  bein^  preyed  upon 
by  criminals  in  the  name  of  injustice. 

Tlie  puipose  of  title  I  is  to  pi-ovide  a 
rule  of  evidence  for  the  coui'ts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  govern  admissi- 
bility of  statements  obtained  from  an 
accused  after  a  lawful  arrest  and  prior 
to  an  appearance  before  a  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner. Ttte  title  provides  standards  and 
safeguards  for  in-custody  interrogation 
of  persons  arrested  on  probable  cause 
and  makes  clear  and  certain  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  time  after  arrest  and 
prior  to  arraignment,  during  which  such 
in-custody  interrogation  may  take  place. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  interpreta- 
tion of  Rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  in  the  case  of  Mal- 
lory V.  U.S..  354  U.S.  449  (1957),  has 
created  special  problems  for  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  District  of  Colimibia.  This 
is  because  only  in  the  District  do  Fed- 
eral comts  have  broad  jurisdiction  over 
crimes  of  violence  which  usually  lack 
eyewitnesses  and  because  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  made  ex- 
treme applications  of  the  Mallory  deci- 
sion. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  Senate  with  the 
lengthy  backgromid  of  the  Mallory  case 
and  subsequent  inteipretations  by  the 
comts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
detailed  summary  is  provided  on  pages 
9  through  14  of  the  committee  report. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  Mallory  case  has,  since 
its  1957  pronomieement,  been  considered 
a  rule  of  evidence  and  along  with  it  a 
sanction  through  which  rule  5<^a)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Piocedure  may 
be  enforced. 

Rule  5ia"  requires  that  an  arrested 
person  shall  be  taken  "without  unneces- 
sary delay"  before  the  neai:est  available 
commissioner  or  before  any  officer  em- 
powered to  commit  persons  Charged  with 
offenses  against  the  laws  ot  the  United 
States.  < 

The  Mallory  case  held  'that  if  an 
arrested  person  is  not  brought  promptly 


before  the  nearest  available  commis- 
sioner but  is  held  and  interrogated  by 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  self- 
incriminating  statements  such  state- 
ment may  not  be  received  in  evidence  at 
the  subsequent  trial.  In  brief,  the  i-ule 
stands  for  the  proposition  that  a  con- 
fession obtained  from  an  arrested  person 
before  his  arraigrunent  will  not  l>e  re- 
ceived in  evidence  in  a  criminal  trial  if 
obtained  during  a  period  of  unnecessary 
delay." 

Actually,  the  Mallory  rule  is  irot  fre- 
quently invoked  in  Federal  criminal  cases 
in  jmisdictions  outside  the  District  for 
two  reasons.  First,  only  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  do  Federal  courts  have  ju- 
risdiction over  crimes  of  violence  which 
characteristically  lack  eyewitnesses  and 
independent  evidence.  Second,  by  con- 
trast, most  Federal  criminal  cases 
throughout  the  country  involve  frauds, 
mail  thefts,  narcotic  violations,  et 
cetera,  where  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence apart  from  a  confession. 

The  question  might  be  asked.  What  is 
all  the  controversy  about  the  Mallory 
rule  and  its  connection  with  the  increase 
of  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

The  present  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  testifying  before  the 
committee  on  November  6,  1953,  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  change  the  Mallory 
rule  in  the  District,  said; 

It  Is  reasonable  to  consider  the  problems 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  being  ratlier 
unique  with  respect  to  the  Mallory  rule  and 
deserving  of  congressional  consideration  In 
legislation  limited  to  its  application  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Mallory  rule  is  a  good 
one.  Through  it  the  Supreme  Court  made 
clear  Its  intention  to  prevent  law  enforce- 
ment officers  from  delaying  preliminary  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  confessions. 
That  is  as  It  shotUd  be. 

The  problem  which  gives  rise  to  the  legis- 
lation proposal  before  the  committee — 

And  I  am  quoting  from  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach's  testimony  supporting 
legislation  practically  identical  with  the 
title  I  provision  in  this  bill  today — 

lies  not  with  the  Mallory  rule  but  with  Its 
application  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
a  number  of  cases  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, "unnecessary  delay"  has  been  interpreted 
and  applied  to  make  It  virtually  Impossible, 
I  am  informed,  for  Investigating,  officers  to 
speak  with  arrested  persons  with  any  assur- 
ance that  resultant  confessions  will  be  ac- 
ceptable In  the  courtroom. 

After  reviewing  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Coui-t  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit^efining  the  Malloi-y  rule. 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  referred 
to  a  District  case  of  the  summer  of  1963 
when  he  said: 

In  United  States  v.  James  J.  Jones.  Crim- 
inal No.  366-63,  the  trial  Judge  excluded  a 
confession  which  occurred  within  15  minutes 
after  arrest  and  prior  to  presentment  of  the 
arrested  person   to  the  committing  magis- 
trate.   The   ruling   in    the   latter   case   was 
based  ori  the  ground  that  no  interrogation 
of  any  length  is  permissible  and.  Indeed,  an 
arrested  person  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  pre- 
cinct or  to  headquarters  for  booking  and  fln- 
.  gerprintlng.  but  is  to  be  taken  before  a  mag- 
.  istrate  forthwith.    Tlius.  "without  unneces- 
sary delay"  was  considered  to  menu,  "without 
any  delay." 
Jin^Obvlously.  such  an  Interpretation  of  tlie 
^tellory  rule  changes  It  from  a  rule  of  reason 
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to  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
following  arrest.     In  my  opinio)  i 
far  beyond  the  evil  against  wht;h 
preme  Court  spoke  out  in  Mallory 

As  I  indicated  in  my  written  rfport 
committee,  dated  September  13. 
rogation  itself  is  not  a  violation 
ess  or  of  other  constitutional 
of  abuse,  interrogation  is  a  vul liable 
tigative  tool  for  arriving  at  facts 
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Madam   President,   in   brie 
marks  of  the  Attorney  Generf  1 
be   taken   to   say   that 
police  of  an  accused  in  and 
not  prohibitive  under  the 
But,  Washington  poHce  and 
are  shackled  by  the  restrictive 
of   the  District  of  Columbia 
Appeals. 

Former      Washington 
Police  Chief  Robert  Munay. 
need  for  a  change  in  the 
as  the  No.    1   need   for 
enforcement  here,  told  the 
1963: 

As  I  have  frequently  reported 
gress,    under   the    hampering   efffect 
Mallory  ruling  and  corollary  de(|i 
rate  of  offense  clearance  has 
the  related  effectiveness  of  swift 
punishment  and  of  removing  crir  i 
the  streets  has  been  diminished 
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He  cited  statistics  showing 
ance  of  major  crimes  for  fiscal 
stood  at  44.6  percent,  the  low 
any  of  the  previous  12  years 

Chief  John  Layton  of  the  Me  : 
Police  Department,  testifyin 
said  that  the  clearance  rate  fo 
offenses  in  the   District  had 
39.2   percent    for  calendar 
This  means  that  for  every  1( 
only    3.9    suspects    were 
other  words,  a  criminal  stood 
chance  of  never  being  ar 
crime  he  committed  in  1964. 

Additional  support   for   a 
change  in  the  Malloi-y  rule 
identical  with  the  bill  before 
today,  was  given  by  the  U.S. 
for    the    District    of    Columb 
Acheson,     before     the 
April  27, 1965,  when  he  said: 

I  should  think  a  change  in 
rule  would  have  a  very  slight 
Immediate  effect,   on   crime 
might  have  a  good  deal  of  effec 
detection  and   police   work.     Ev 
course,  if  you  step  up  your 
of  crime  detection  and  police 
hopefully  have  some  deterring 
commission  of  crimes  in  the  first 
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itr  esses ' 
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The  case  for  a  legislative 
the  Malloi-y  rule,  as  interpreted 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
Appeals,  was  supported  by  wi 
cited  the  unceitainty  by  policte 
prosecuting   attorneys,  and 
judges  alKJUt  just  what  the  la\ ' 
with   respect   to   arrest   and 
procedures.     Certainly,  if  police 
do  not  know  how  or  when 
be  made,  how  can  crime  be 
controlled? 

It  is  the  legislative  responiibility 
Congress  to  try  to  place  tha^ 
uncertainty  into  a  state  of 
if  that  is  possible.    At  l^st, 
the  law-abiding  citizenry  fron 
ing  crime.  Congress  must  do 
It  is  the  committee's  judgment 
bill  moves  in  that  diiection. 
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Recent  cases  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  demonstrated  that  great  un- 
certainty exists  among  judges  on  the 
appellate  and  district  courts  about  how 
much  delay  is  permissible  between  arrest 
and  arraignment  before  a  commissioner. 

For  instance,  in  Spricigs  v.  United 
States.  335  F.  2d  283  tD.C.  cir.,  1964). 
a  conviction  was  leversed  because  of 
the  admission  of  evidence  of  a  confession 
made  during  booking  some  30  minutes 
after  arrest.  In  Alston  v.  United  States, 
D.C.  Circuit  No.  18750  <May  6,  1965).  a 
confession  made  by  the  defendant  5  min- 
utes after  arrival  at  police  headquarters 
was  ruled  ini.dmissible  because  the  comt 
held  such  a  time  period  was  "unnecessai-y 
delay"  under  the  interpretation  of  rule 
3'a>  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

Newspapers  here  10  days  ago  told  about 
a  rapist,  charged  with  a  third  rape  of- 
fense, who  had  been  released  by  a  Dis- 
trict court  trial  judge  when  charged  with 
a  second  rape  offense,  the  judge  fearing 
at  that  time  that  the  accused  would 
strike  again.  However,  the  judge  stated 
he  felt  bound  by  the  technical  interpie- 
tation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit Court  over  seizure  of  evidence  and, 
therefore,  could  not  exercise  his  inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Madam  President,  the  niceties  of  prud- 
ish legal  theory  and  practical  law  en- 
forcement must  be  brought  into  the  same 
orbit.  The  victims  of  crime  are  calling 
out  for  that  relief  and  it  cannot  longer 
be  delayed. 

In  essence,  the  committee  recommen- 
dations would  legislate  into  a  statutory 
rule  of  evidence  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  only  desirable  and  proper 
guidelines  for  the  courts  that  would  pro- 
vide— 

First,  safeguards  for  accused  individu- 
als from  improper  police  interrogation; 
and 

Second,  protection  for  the  public  in 
keeping  law  and  order  by  permitting  the 
police  to  carry  on  necessary  questioning 
of  arrested  individuals  under  clearly  de- 
fined criteria. 

This  title  I  proposal  was  drafted  ini- 
tially by  the  Honorable  David  Acheson, 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  It  was 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  U.S.  attorney,  police  officials,  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  U.S.  district  court, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
on  Law  Enforcement. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  5688,  as  amended,  recog- 
nizes the  validity  of  the  argument  that 
the  Mallory  case  does  have  special  im- 
pact in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  deny- 
ing to  law  enforcement  ofiQcers  the  es- 
sential investigative  tool  of  in-custody 
interrogation,  but  it  further  recognizes 
that  any  legislation  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  preservation  of  this  valuable 
police  tool  must  provide  safeguards  and 
standards  which  will  prevent  abuse  of 
the  accused. 

It  protects  the  rights  of  the  accused 
by  providing  that  a  statement  resulting 
from  an  in-custody  questioning  of  the 
accused  may  be  admitted  into  evidence 
if— 

First,  immediately  prior  to  any  such 
questioning   the  defendant  was  plainly 


advised  by  the  officers  having  custody  of 
him,  in  addition  to  any  previous  wai-n- 
ing,  that  he  is  not  required  to  make  any 
statement  at  any  time  and  that  any 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used 
against  him ; 

Second,  prior  to  such  questioning,  the 
arrested  person  was  advised  by  the  offi- 
cers having  custody  of  him  that,  upon 
request,  he  would  be  afforded  reasonable 
opportunity  to  notify  a  relative  or  friend 
and  consult  with  counsel  of  his  choosing, 
and  if  such  request  were  made,  he  was. 
in  fact,  affoided  such  opportunity;  and 

Third,  the  aggregate  period  of  ques- 
tioning, exclusive  of  interruptions,  does 
not  exceed  3  hours  between  the  arrest 
and  the  completion  of  the  confession, 
admission,  or  statement; 

Fourth,  such  questioning  and  the 
warning  and  advice  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section  were 
whenever  reasonably  possible,  witnessed 
by  a  responsible  person  who  was  not  a 
law  enforcement  officer,  or  transcribed 
verbatim,  or  recorded  by  a  wire,  tape,  or 
other  sound  recoi-ding.  or  conducted  sub- 
ject to  other  comparable  means  of  veri- 
fication. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  accused,  the  amendments  to  title  I 
of  H.R.  5688,  made  by  the  committee, 
aid  the  police  by  making  clear  exactly 
what  they  must  do  when  interrogating 
a  defendant  and  the  maximum  aggre- 
gate period  of  time  they  have  within 
which  to  conduct  such  interrogation. 

TITLE    n 

Title  II  of  the  bill  amends  existing  law 
so  as  to  require  an  accused  to  provide 
notice  to  the  court  jurisdiction  of  an  in- 
tention to  plead  an  insanity  defense  at 
his  trial.  The  notice  is  required  to  be 
entered  at  the  time  of  entering  his  plea 
of  not  guilty,  or  within  15  days  there- 
after, or  at  such  time  as  the  court  may 
for  good  cause  permit. 

The  committee,  in  rejecting  the 
broader  suggestion  of  the  other  body,  be- 
lieves this  amendment  would  sei-ve  to 
improve  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  District.  Moreover,  It  was  the  com- 
mittee's view  that  it  would  help  to  pre- 
vent Federal  prosecutors  from  being 
prejudiced  by  an  accused  injecting,  by 
suiprise,  an  insanity  defense  for  the  first 
time  at  trial.  Thereby  the  prosecution 
would  not  have  a  sufficient  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  such  defense. 

The  committee,  as  part  of  this  crime 
bill,  did  not  believe  it  was  appropriate  or 
necessary  at  this  time  to  legislate  a  new 
insanity  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Therefore,  it  did  not  follow  those  recom- 
mendations approved  by  the  other  body. 

The  committee  was  of  the  view  that 
the  recent  McDonald  case,  decided  by 
the  appeals  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  modified  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  Durham  case  to  the  extent  that  the 
principles  of  the  existing  insanity  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  appear  to  be 
workable,  .sensible,  and  intelligible  to 
juries.  Accordingly,  the  committee  pre- 
ferred holding  in  abeyance  any  amend- 
ments to  the  substantive  insanity  rule 
until  the  various  courts  and  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  have  been  able  to  gain 
further  experience  with  the  McDonald 
insanity  instruction  as  such  case  modi- 
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fled  the  Durham  mle.  the  latter  a  source 
of  great  difficulty  for  prosecutors  be- 
cause of  the  surprise  element  before  the 
McDonald  decision. 

TITLE    III 

Title  III  deals  with  the  detention  of 
material  witnesses :  As  it  amends  exist- 
ing law,  this  section  would  authorize 
meaibers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
jarcment  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  to  take,  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay, before  a  judge  or  a  US.  Commis- 
sioner in  the  District  of  Columbia  any 
person  whom  the  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  is  a  material  and  nec- 
e3saiT  witness  to  the  commission  of  a 
Clime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
I  year  or  more,  aiid  when  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  such  person 
will  not  be  available  to  testify  at  the  trial 
of  the  person  charged  with  the  offense. 

Existing  law  on  detention  of  material 
'A  itnesses  is  sketchy  and  raises  many  un- 
answered questions  about  procedures 
for  securing  the  appearance  of  witnesses. 
The  U.S.  attorney,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Comroissioneis  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  supported  this  title,  as 
amended. 

Section  401  of  title  IV  adds  to  the 
Criminal  Code  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  robbery  is  a  crime  of  violence. 
This  proposed  amendment  will  rectify  an 
omission  in  the  code  of  some  years  ago. 

Four  sections  of  title  V  of  this  bill,  as 
set  out  further  in  the  committee  report, 
provide  for  higher  mandatoiy  minimum 
seiitences  for  certain  crimes  of  violence. 
A  minimum  sentence  of  2  years  is  pro- 
vided for  crimes  of  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  rob.  rape,  or  poison.  Present  law 
sets  no  miiiin^um  and  a  maximum  of  15 
years. 

For  crimes  of  assault  with  intent  to 
kill.  rob.  rape,  or  poison,  the  committee 
recommends  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  2  jears.  Present  laws  sets 
no  mii^imum  and  a  maximum  of  15 
years. 

For  robbery,  the  committee  lecom- 
mends  a  mandatory  minimum  sentence 
of  2  years.  Present  law  sets  a  minimum 
sentence  of  6  months  with  a  maximum 
of  not  more  than  15  years. 

For  placing  explosives  near  buildings 
with  intent  to  injure,  the  committee 
recommends  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  3  years.  Present  law  sets  no 
minimum  and  a  maximum  of  10  years. 

For  the  crime  of  housebreaking,  the 
conimittee  recommended  a  change  in  the 
definition  to  crimes  of  bmglary  in  the 
first  and  second  degree.  Penalties  for 
first  degree  burglary — at  night — provide 
a  mandatory  minimum  sentence  of  2 
years  with  a  maximum  of  not  more  than 
20  years.  Burglary  in  the  second  de- 
gree provides  a  mandatory  minimum  of 
not  less  than  1  year  and  a  maximum  of 
not  more  than  15  years.  Housebreaking 
presently  provides  a  sentence  of  not  moi"e 
than  15  years,  with  no  minimum. 

For  committing  crimes  while  armed, 
the  committee  recommends  an  amend- 
ment adding  certain  other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapons,  other  than  a  firearm, 
for  which  a  person  may  be  given  an 
additional  penalty  if  he  commits  a  crime 
of  violence  while  armed. 


The  committee's  judgment  was  that 
mandatory  minimums  in  crimes  of  vio- 
lence to  the  person  would  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  crime  in  the  District. '  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  would  not  impair 
the  discretion  of  trial  judges  who  would 
retain  the  opportunity  to  grant  proba- 
tion in  appropriate  cases. 

However,  the  mandatory  minimums 
aie  designed  to  serve  notice  on  the  crim- 
inals here  that  their  acts  aie  to  be  dealt 
with  sharply  and  affirmatively.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  the  crimes 
for  which  the  committee  recommends 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  are  those 
where  violence  to  the  person  is  carried 
out,  or  where  the  dwelling  or  other  pri- 
vate premises  are  invaded  with  the  in- 
tent to  commit  a  crime.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  District's  greatest 
number  of  crimes  are  in  aggravated  as- 
sault, robbei-y.  and  housebreaking  cat- 
egories which  are  covered  by  the  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  under  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

Section  505  substantially  amends 
existing  law  relating  to  indecent  publi- 
cations in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
committee  amendment : 

First,  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
whoever  produces  or  participates  In  the 
production  of  indecent  publications,  and 
other  materials  with  knowledge  that  the 
same  is  to  be  sold,  exhibited,  or  given 
away;  and 

Second,  provides  that  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
given  civil  injunctive  powers  to  petition 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  preliminary  and  per- 
manent injunction  to  restrain  the  sale, 
gift,  exhibition,  distribution,  and  pro- 
duction of  obscep.e  publications  and 
materials. 

The  existing  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  1  year  now  provided  for 
in  the  present  indecent  publications 
statute  was  retained.  However,  the  fine 
attaching  to  these  subsections  was  In- 
creased from  an  amount  of  not  less  than 
S50  nor  more  than  S500  to  an  amount  of 
not  more  than  $5,000. 

The  recommended  committee  amend- 
ments were  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners. 

A  committee  amendment  provides  that 
television  and  i-adio  stations  licensed 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  bill.  This 
would  avoid  any  dual  ciiminal  responsi- 
bility in  comiection  with  activities 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  it  was 
the  objective  of  the  committee  in  con- 
sidering this  bill,  a  major  undertaking  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  justice  code  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  City,  to  provide  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  courts  and  the 
citizeni-y  as  a  whole  with  more  effective 
tools  to  deal  with  the  criminal  and  yet 
to  protect  the  innocent. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  return  to  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  a  feeliiig  of  security  on  the 
streets,  sidewalks,  their  homes,  and  busi- 


ness establishments  during  both  the  day 
and  night. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President S- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  « Mr. 
Tydincs  in  the  chair  >.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  First,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  pay  high  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  His  work  and 
efforts  with  this  complex  and ,  difficult 
legislation  have  made  a  mark  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  District  Committee  which  ' 
will  stand  for  some  time.  Few  men  could 
have  handled  all  the  ebbs,  flows,  and 
currents  of  divergent  points  of  view  with 
such  understanding.  Few  men  could 
have  responded  to  such  an  urgent  ques- 
tion with  such  dispatch.  Few  men 
would  have  had  the  patient  understand- 
ing and  the  depth  of  insight  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  displayed  in  this 
matter.  I  commend  him  highly,  and 
offer  special  thanks  to  the  committee 
staff  and.  in  particular,  the  thoi-ough  and 
competent  Kork  of  the  staff  director. 
Chet  Smitn. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  the  product 
of  many,  tnany  man-hours  of  effort,  and 
great  credit  should  go  to  the  people  be- 
hind the  scenes  who  make  the  committee 
operate  from  day  to  day. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state 
my  great  respect  for  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  whose 
penetrating  mind  probed  the  depths  of 
all  the  issues  in  this  bill  and  whose  perse- 
verance is  responsible  in  good  part  for 
this  bill  being  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  efforts  in 
arriving  at  a  meeting  of  the  minds  which 
is  reflected  in  the  bill  now  before  us.  a 
bill  which  he  offered  this  year  and  which 
was  the  vehicle  for  our  deliberations  in 
this  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  no  problem  has  given 
me  greater  concern  than  the  rising 
crime  rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Nothing  is  sadder  than  the  great  human 
waste  which  is  the  residue  of  a  criminal 
act — the  wasted  nctim  whose  innocence 
was  abused  by  a  man  bent  on  evil — and 
the  wasted  person  of  his  transgressor 
who.  for  a  brief  moment's  fantasy,  for- 
ever throws  away  his  opportunity  to  live 
a  normal  life. 

Crime  and  the  criminal  law  are  treach- 
erous pastures  for  the  legislator.  We  are 
compelled  to  act  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  misdeeds  done  our  fellow  man. 
We  are  hesitant  to  act  because  we  can- 
not be  assured  the  effort  we  make  will 
punish  the  guilty  and  clear  the  innocent. 
The  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice is  the  administration  of  a  delicate 
balance  between  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused to  due  process  of  law  and  the 
rights  of  the  public  to  go  free  from  harm. 
There  are  areas  In  which  the  Congress 
can  insure  and  guarantee  to  a  finite  de- 
gree the  rights  of  each  of  these  vital 
parties.  But  there  is  a  much,  much 
larger  area  whei-ein  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  the  public  are  indlstlngulsh- 
ably  Intermingled.  In  this  gray  area  are 
many  dangers — many  emotional  forces. 
When  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
the  private  rights  of  the  accused  smd  the 
rights  of  the  public  is  thrown  into  the 
political  areha  there  is  a  great  danger 
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that  the  only  victor  of  the 
be  everlasting  confusion. 

While  it  is  the  obligation  of 
to  legislate  with  regard  to  th; 
welfare,  we  make  no  pretense 
corrective  legislation  will  take 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ev^ry 
It  is  our  hope  and  intention 
mankind  will  benefit  by  our 
it  is  likewise  our  fear  that 
may  be  ignored  or  disadvantagei  I 
actions.    We  daily  face  the 
difficult  problem  of  writing  a  lav 
many  which  does  justice  to  the 

The  Constitution  is  the  most 
cent    reflection    of    this 
stands    between    the    govemm*it 
every  man  and  commands  thai 
written  for  the  beneflt  of  the  wh  )le 
not  be  imposed  upon  anyone  ir 
manner  as  to  deprive  him  of  hi 
mental  rights.    The  courts  are 
arbiters  of  the  justice  of  any 
application  to  any  man. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said 
misconceptions  abound  about  a 
between  the  Congress  and  the 
questions  of  criminal  justice 
no  conflict;  there  is  some 
but  what  we  disagree  about  is 
justice  should  be  done  to  any 
but  how,  between  us,  a 
the    conflicting    private    versus 
rights  should  be  resolved. 

Congress  is  at  fault  when  it 
the  result  in  any  one  case  and 
to  arrive  at  broad,  generalized 
sions  of  the  impact  of  the 
that  case  on  the  quality  of 
right  to  protection.    The  corn- 
fault  when  they  look  beyond 
tice  to  the  defendant  before 
attempt  to  legislate  broad  new 
of  exculpation.    Each,  in  recent 
has  given  itself  freely  to  errant 
Each,  accordingly,  has  rim 
the  other. 

Do  not  be  mistaken,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Congress  has  a 
ity  to  review  the  direction  oui 
take  in  the  administration  of 
Justice.    It  is  our  responsibility 
guidelines   for  the  general 
criminal   litigation    and   police 
Particularly,  it  is  our  right  and  r 
bility   to   move   to   protect    the 
rights  in  areas  where  there  are 
tory  constitutional  mandates. 

One  of  the  greatest  m 
have  encountered  is  the  thinking 
this  stage  the  Mallory  doctrine 
firmly    entrenched    constitutional 
trine.    In  fact,  the  Mallory 
volves  an  interpretation  of  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
we  will  recall,   are  formulated 
Judicial  Conference  and  lie 
Congress  for  review,  and.  if  not 
automatically  go  into  effect. 

The  Mallory  decision  is  nothiiig 
at  this  point  in  time,  than  a  det^r 
tion  that  rule  5(a)  of  the  Feder 
of  Criminal  Procedure  bars  the 
sion  in  evidence  of  a  confession 
during  an  unnecessary  delay 
rest  and  presentment  before  a 
ting   magistrate.     At   issue  is 
Constitution,  but  a  rule  of  procec^ur 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
ject  means  that  the  rule  has 
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determination  by  the  highest  Federal 
court  on  construction  of  the  language 
and  intention  of  the  rule,  not  to  its  con- 
stitutional validity  or  efficacy.  If  the 
Congress  should  decide  to  change  the 
application  of  the  Mallory  rule  in  the 
Federal  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, it  could  do  so  under  no  fear  that  it 
invaded  a  specific  constitutional  man- 
date to  the  contrai-y. 

The  proponents  of  maintaining  the 
Mallory  rule  in  its  present  form  make 
many  persuasive  arguments,  arguments, 
incidentally,  which  I  supported  in  the 
last  Congress.  But,  I  have  now  become 
convinced  that,  with  the  amendments 
to  the  Mallory  revisions  adopted  in  com- 
mittee this  year,  the  pending  legislation 
h£is  much  to  commend  itself. 

First,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  be- 
hind the  arguments  of  the  proponents 
for  retention  of  the  Mallory  rule  in  its 
present  form  is  the  feeling  that,  some- 
how, a  defendant  will  lose  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  his  right  to  counsel,  or 
his  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination.  To  this 
argument  I  can  only  say  that  there  are 
constitutional  safeguards  already  utilized 
by  the  courts  to  protect  the  right  to 
counsel  and  the  right  against  self-incrim- 
ination. 

Second,  the  amendments  to  the 
Mallory  rule  proposed  by  the  pending 
legislation  contain  many  safeguards 
against  the  practices  the  proponents  fear. 
Compulsion  of  a  confession  of  any  sort 
is  prohibited.  No  confession  is  to  be 
admitted  if  an  unnecessary  delay  occui-s 
between  the  defendant's  arrest  and  his 
presentation  before  a  committing  magis- 
trate, but  unnecessary  delay  is  set  out" 
as  3  hours  of  interrogation,  exclu- 
sive of  interruptions.  Officers  must  warn 
the  defendant  of  the  effect  of  making  a 
statement  and  must  advise  him  of  his 
right  to  counsel  of  his  choosing  and  must 
afford  him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
consult  counsel  or  notify  a  relative  or 
friend.  Questioning,  wamings,  and  ad- 
vice are  whenever  reasonably  possible  to 
be  witnessed  by  a  responsible  third  per- 
son who  is  not  a  police  officer  or  tran- 
scribed verbatim  or  recorded. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  reasonable  and  just 
amendment,  designed  to  give  the  police 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry and  investigation  while  affording 
the  accused  more  than  the  usual  quan- 
tum of  protections  and  rights.  Back- 
stopping  the  protections  set  out  in  the 
bill  are  all  the  constitutional-  protections 
now  afforded  an  accused,  and  armed  with 
the  array  of  rights  and  protections 
afforded  him  by  this  bill  and  the  Consti- 
tution, the  accused,  I  am  satisfied,  will 
receive  justice  under  the  law. 

Finally,  I  hope  through  this  legisla- 
tion to  see  an  end  to  the  confusion  which 
currently  exists  at  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit in  the  area  of  what  constitutes  an 
"unnecessai-y  delay."  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  integrity  of  that  court  will 
be  reinforced  by  solidification  in  legis- 
lation of  a  definition  of  "unnecessary  de- 
lay" and  that  much  will  be  done  by  this 
bill  to  remove  the  cuiTency  of  the  allega- 
tion that  justice  in  that  court  depends 


upon  the  constituency  of  the  bench  in 
any  given  case. 

So,  Mr.  President,  conscious  of  the 
great  need  for  action  in  this  Federal  City 
to  meet  the  thi-ust  of  criminal  activity 
head  on  I  raise  my  voice  in  support  of  the 
pending  legislation  in  full  confidence  and 
assurance  that  it  is  a  fair,  just,  vital,  and 
necessary  bill  and  wholly  within  the 
great  traditions  of  the  Constitution  and 
Anglo-Sa.xon  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  my  speech,  in  which  I  shall 
set  forth  my  reasons  for  voting  against 
the  pending  bill,  I  wish  to  express  my 
very  deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible),  for  his  leadership  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of 
crime  legislation,  but  also  in  connection 
with  all  legislation  that  comes  before 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

His  leadership  a  few  days  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  mass  transit  bill,  deal- 
ing with  the  authorization  for  the 
building  of  a  much  needed  subway  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  typical  of 
Senator  Bible's  great  ability  as  chair- 
man of  our  committee. 

In  connection  with  the  omnibus  crime 
bill,  the  Senator  trom  Nevada  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  have  dif- 
fered for  years  in  respect  to  some 
phases  of  it.  However,  I  have  the  highest 
respect  and  regard  for  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  for  his 
great  ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  for  his 
sincerity  of  belief  that  legislation  such 
as  is  encompassed  in  the  bill  would  be 
helpful  in  meeting  some  of  the  serious 
crime  problems  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  our  history, 
the  independent  judiciary  has  been  the 
surest  safeguard  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  people.  As  we  all  know, 
the  rule  of  law  falls  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust  alike.  When  we  jeopardize 
the  legitimate  rights  of  those  who  appear 
guilty  we  only  imperil  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  innocent. 

That  is  why  all  men  and  women  this 
afternoon  who  cherish  their  traditional 
freedom  have  a  stake  in  protecting  the 
procedural  rights  of  accused  persons  who 
may  appear  to  be  guilty  as  charged.  Who 
can  really  tell  whether  such  people  are 
guilty  if  they  have  been  denied  the  pro- 
cedural protections  of  due  process  of 
law?  In  my  judgment,  only  a  fair  trial 
after  fair  pretrial  proceedings  can  de- 
termine a  person's  guilt. 

With  the  above-mentioned  premises  in 
mind,  I  shall  discuss  first  the  Mallory 
rule. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  minority  views, 
the  purpose  of  title  I  of  the  bill  is  to 
destroy  the  application  of  the  Mallory 
rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rule 
5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  requires  that  an  arrested  per- 
son must  be  brought  before  a  committing 
magistrate  'without  unnecessary  delay." 
The  Mallory  rule  simply  provides  that 
no  statement  obtained  during  a  period 
of  unlawful  detention  in  violation  of  rule 
5  shall  be  admissible  In  a  Federal  court. 
Briefly,    the   Mallory   rule   advises    the 
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police  that  they  too  must  obey  the  law, 
and  that  if  they  break  the  law,  they  shall 
not  profit  from  their  wrongdoing  because 
unlawfully  obtained  evidence  may  not 
be  admitted  against  the  defendant. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear,  as  I 
have  said  many  times,  that  the  Mallory 
rule  does  not  exclude  a  spontaneous 
confession  after  arrest.  It  excludes  only 
those  statements  obtained  during  an 
•unnecessary  delay."  The  Supreme 
Court  made  this  perfectly  clear  in  its 
Mallory  decision.    The  Court  said: 

The  duty  enjoined  upon  arresting  officers 
to  arraign  without  unnecessary  delay  indi- 
cates that  the  command  does  not  call  for 
mechanical  or  automatic  obedience.  Cir- 
cumstances may  Justify  a  brief  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  arraignment,  as  for  in- 
stance, where  the  story  volunteered  by  the 
accused  Is  susceptible  of  quick  verification 
through  third  parties.  But  the  delay  must 
not  be  of  ft  nature  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  extraction  of  a  confession. 

What  constitutes  "unnecessary  delay" 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  couit- 
decisions  both  locally  and  nationally. 

The  purposes  of  rule  5  and  the  Mallory 
rule  are  several: 

First.  To  prevent  conflicts  over  the 
nature  of  secret  interrogations  and  to 
minimize  the  temptation  and  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  confessions  as  a  result  of 
coercion,  threats,  or  unlawful  induce- 
ments. 

Second.  To  effectuate  and  implement 
the  citizen's  constitutional  rights  by  in- 
suring that  a  person  arrested  is  informed 
by  a  judicial  officer  of  his  privilege 
agamst  self-incrimination;  his  right  to 
counsel  and  his  right  to  be  admitted  to 
bail  and  given  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise these  rights. 

Third.  To  protect  the  citizen  from  a 
deprivation  of  liberty  as  a  result  of  an 
unlawful  arrest  by  requiring  that  the 
Government  establish  probable  cause  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  judicial  officer  be- 
fore a  citizen  can  be  detained  by  the 
police. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this 
rule  excites  so  much  criticism. 

WHT     THt      MALLORY      KULE      SHOULD      NOT      BE 
CH.\NCED 

I  agreed  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice last  year  when  it  asserted  during  the 
hearings  on  similar  legislation  that  "the 
Mallory  rule  is  a  good  one."  I  believe 
now.  as  I  believed  then,  that  if  the 
rule  is  a  "good  one"  for  the  Nation, 
then  it  certainly  is  a  'good  one" 
for  its  Capital  City.  I  was  gratified  by 
the  testimony  during  the  1965  hearings 
of  the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  Deputy 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  that  the  Justice 
Department  "would  not  challenge  the 
wisdom,  fairness,  or  necessity  of  the 
Mallory  doctrine" — 1965  hearings,  part  I. 
page  32.  If  the  Department  of  Justice 
regards  the  Mallory  rule  as  good,  wise, 
fair,  and  necessaiT,  and  does  not  seek 
to  curtail  its  nationwide  application  to 
Federal  criminal  prosecutions,  I  see  no 
reason  for  carving  out  an  exception  where 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  concerned. 

Title  I  of  the  pending  bill  destroys  the 
vitality  of  rule  5  and  the  Mallory  i-ule  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  de- 
prived of  substantial  rights  guaranteed 


to  other  citizens  throughout  the  Federal 
system.  The  objectives  of  rule  5  and  the 
Mallory  rule  would  be  discarded  in  favor 
of  a  procedure  designed  to  permit  the 
police  to  extract  confessions  from  citi- 
zens who  waive  important  constitutional 
rights  through  ignorance  or  failure  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  these 
rights. 

I  oppose  the  inclusion  of  title  I  in  the 
bill  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  The  postponement  of  the  pres- 
entation of  a  defendant  to  a  magistrate 
for  any  period  of  time  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  interrogating  that  defendant  is 
an  unconstitutional  erosion  of  several 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  an  accused 
by  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

Second.  The  clear  purpose  of  title  I  is 
the  circumvention  and  subversion  of  the 
defendant's  constitutional  right  not  to 
be  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Third.  The  philosophy  of  title  I  Is 
foreign  to  our  accusatorial  system  of 
criminal  justice. 

Fourth.  As  title  I  is  drafted,  it  will  not 
even  achieve  the  purpose  its  sponsors 
have  in  mind. 

Fifth.  Section  103  of  title  I.  as  it  is 
presently  worded,  raises  serious  prob- 
lems of  interpretation,  is  bound  to  pro- 
voke a  heavy  volume  of  litigation,  and 
erects  safeguards  meaningful  only  to  the 
wealthy. 

Sixth.  Since  the  bill  allows  at  least  a 
3-hour  delay  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment, it  is  bound  to  become  in 
practice  a  device  for  arresting  any  per- 
son for  investigation  and  interrogation 
for  3  hours. 

I  know  the  polico  will  deny  that  they 
are  seeking  arrests  for  investigations. 
The  Commissionei-s  will  point  out  that 
they  have  ordered  the  police  depart- 
ment not  to  make  arrests  for  investiga- 
tion. But  that  becomes  all  empty  ver- 
biage when  one  looks  at  the  procedure 
provided  for  in  title  I  of  the  pending  bill. 

They  can  arrest  for  investigation. 
They  may  not  say  they  are  arresting  for 
investigation,  but  that  they  are  merely 
arresting.  Then  for  3  hours  they  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  investigation. 

By  using  what  I  consider  to  be  police 
procedures  that  would  be  pennissible 
under  the  bill,  they  would  do  great  in- 
justice to  some  very  precious  rights  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
at  my  usual  length  today  in  opposition 
to  the  attempt  to  scuttle  the  Malloi-y 
rule,  but  once  more  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  at  least  the  framework  of  my 
objections  to  this  annual  attempt. 

As  I  have  said  for  many  years,  all  the 
Court  said  is  that  if  there  is  probable 
cause  for  arresting  X.  he  should  be  taken 
before  a  committing  magistrate.  If  the 
police  do  not  have  probable  cause  for 
arresting  X,  they  have  no  right  to  put 
the  hand  of  the  law  on  his  shoulder. 

As  freemen,  we  are  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected against  a  police  department  that 
seeks  to  take  us  Into  custody  for  Investi- 
gation, without  probable  cause.  And  if 
they  have  probable  cause,  they  have  no 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  whether 
or  not  X  is  going  to  be  committed. 

I  wish  to  be  very  frank,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: So  far  as  the  Metropolitan  Police 


Department,  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  tpe  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Including  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and,  most  re- 
grettably, the  U.S.  attorney,  have  suc- 
cumbed in  my  judgment,  to  a  proi>osal 
that  does  great  wrong  to  a  historic  Anglo- 
Saxon  guarantee  which  has  been  em- 
bedded in  American  criminal  jurispi-u- 
dence  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
this  Republic.  Freemen  should  be  free 
of  police  putting  the  hand  of  the  law  on 
their  shoulders  and  saying.  "Come  with 
me  while  I  investigate  you." 

What  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  pleading  for  is  that  every  American 
shall  be  guaranteed  the  same  protection 
of  procedural  safeguards  upwn  which, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  basic  liberty, 
indi\'idual  liberty,  are  dependent. 

So  I  would  now  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  proposed  3 -hour  rule  that  is 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  bill.  I 
find  myself  in  a  difficult  dilemma,  for  I 
have  a  committee  bill  that  would  write 
into  the  law  the  new  administrative 
procedures  for  the  Police  Department 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  and  I  un- 
derstand some  of  my  good  friends  on 
the  committee  and  in  the  Senate  propose 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  those 
procedures  from  the  bill. 

■Why  do  they  want  to  strike  the  pro- 
cedures from  the  bill?  In  my  judg- 
ment, included  in  whatever  reasons  they 
have,  is  also  the  feeling  that  these  pro- 
cedures may  be  found  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

For  example,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ram- 
sey Clark,  at  page  501  of  the  committee 
hearings  on  the  bill,  speaks  about  ad- 
ministrative procedures  which  would 
allow  3  hours  in  which  police  could  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  anested  person — 
not  3  consecutive  hours  in  the  passage 
of  time,  but  a  total  of  3  hours  in  which 
to  examine  the  arrested  person.  The 
total  of  3  hours  may  extend  over  much 
longer  periods  of  time :  20  minutes  now, 
20  minutes  an  hour  from  now,  10 
minutes  5  hours  from  now;  and  the 
police  could  continue  to  hold  and  ques- 
tion the  person  for  a  total  of  3  hours. 
There  are  many  gimmicks  in  this  pro- 
cedure to  cut  down  some  of  the  precious 
guarantees  over  individual  liberty.  It 
is  not  surpi-ising  that  branches  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union  across  the  countiy 
are  shocked  by  this  proceduie.  Meeting 
after  meeting  is  being  called  by  bar  as- 
sociations in  the  local  communities  of 
America  to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
a  Congress  that  is  imposing,  by  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  encompassed  in 
this  bill,  this  kind  of  Investigation  upon 
the  rights  of  free  men  and  women. 

Some  would  like  to  drop  them  for  one 
reason,  in  my  judgment:  Because  It 
would  take  longer  then  to  get  to  the 
Supreme  Court  than  if  they  were  in- 
cluded in  legislation. 

Listen  to  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  To  his  ever- 
lasting discredit,  he  says,  at  page  501: 
The  administrative  procedure  has  other 
advantages.  It  has  an  Immediate  effectlre- 
ness.    It  can  be  Implemented  today.    It  caa 
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be  modified  as  experience  indicate: 
sary.     And  it  avoids  the  risk  on  a 
tional   test  of  the  broad   standarfLs 
statute  would  face. 
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He  is  afraid  to  take  the  matte 
a  statute  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
ou^ht  to  be  ashamed,   becau^ 
judgment  this  procedure  will 
the  test  of  a  U.S.  Supreme 
In  my  judgment,  when  this 
squarely  before  the  Supreme 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ver 
Procty],  that  the  Court   will 
faced  with  determining  wheth( 
constitutional  problems  are 
the  procedures  that  are  being 
under     the     administrative 
section  of  the  bill,  or  under  the 
trative  procedural  policies  of 
politan  Police   Department,   w 
police  will  carry  on  in  case 
nents  of  dropping  this  section 
ministrative  procedural  feature^ 
section  of  the  bill — succeed. 

Eventually,  I  believe  the  pr 
get  to  the  Supreme  Couit.    As 
committee,  if  there  is  to  be  this 
able  procedure,  I  should  much 
have  it  in  the  bill  so  that  there 
much  quicker  determination  of 
stitutional  aspect  of  it  by  the 
preme  Court. 

That  puts  me  in  a  difficult 
does  it  not?    My  friend  from 
[Mr.  Bible]   thinks  it  does 
does.     I  cannot  vote  for  the  bil 
of  its  undesirable  features.    At 
time,  I   do   not   want   to 
amendment  that  strikes  out  a 
what  I  think  would  be  clear 
mined  to  be  unconstitutional  i: 
left  in  the  bill.    That  causes  me 
the  following  resolve,  and  so 
record    of    my    intentions    is 
futuie  reference,  I  can  live  by 

I  shall  vote  against  the 
that  proposes  to  take  these 
tutional  procedures  out  of  the 
cause  I  believe   those  who  pr 
take  out  of  the  bill  what  I 
be  undesirable  procedures  ought 
them  in  the  bill,  and  bring  the 
enacted,  before  the  Supreme 
the  earliest  possible  date.    I  s 
against  the  bill  when  the  fina 
taken. 

But  that  is  not  the  only 
dicament  I  face  with  regard  to 
I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I  doubt 
of   the  opinion  that  this 
is  going  to  pass  the  Senate 

I  have  much  evidence  to  mak  ; 
lieve  that  the  bill  will  pass  the 
but  looking  around  the  floor  of 
ate  now  would  be  evidence 
eluding  the  Presiding  Officer,  8 
out  of  100  are  in  the  Chamber 
great  issue  involving  basic  legal 
the  American  people  is  before 
for  determination.    What  does 
to  me?    Not  necessarily  a  lack 
est,  but  set  minds,  of  decisions 
I  suspect  that  there  is  not  much 
can  do  on  the  floor  of  the 
change  votes.    That  is  probably 
son  why  I  shall  make  this  a  mucl  i 
speech  than  the  Senator  from 
has  heard  me  make  on  this 
a  good  many  years. 

In  order  to  have  the  Record 
I,  at  least,  protested  the  bill  pr 
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passage,  I  shall  place  some  of  my  com- 
ment in  the  Record  out  of  courtesy  and 
consideration  for  the  eight  or  nine  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  honor  me 
with  their  presence  while  I  say  this  much 
on  the  bill. 

The  long  list  is  called;  Senators  who 
have  already  made  up  their  minds — and 
I  say  this  respectfully — without  studying 
the  issue  to  any  great  length  will  have  to 
do  something  about  meeting  the  crime 
problem ;  and  the  bill  having  been  sold  to 
many  people  on  the  basis  that  it  will  do 
something  to  solve  the  crime  problem, 
Senators  will  come  in  to  the  Chamber 
and  vote  against  crime. 

The  Senate  will  vote  against  crime. 
It  is  like  voting  against  sin.  However, 
this  bill  will  not  do  veiy  much  in  the  long 
run  to  help  solve  the  prime  problem  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Senators  will 
vote  for  the  bill  and  against  crime. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  too 
much  time  in  expressing  myself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  this  afternoon.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  my  strong  protest 
against  a  Deputy  U.S.  Attorney  General 
who  comes  before  a  Senate  committee 
and  proposes  a  procedure  in  connection 
with  arresting  and  detaining  and  in- 
vestigating people  because  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  handled  by  administrative 
procedure  rather  than  legislation.  In 
this  way,  it  would  avoid  the  risk  of  a 
constitutional  test  on  the  broad  standard 
that  a  statute  would  face. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  omnibus  crime 
bill,  I  believe  we  ought  to  put  these  pro- 
cedures in  the  bill  so  that  we  can  at  least 
get  them  before  the  court,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  considerable  period  of  time 
ahead  of  the  time  that  it  would  take 
pursuant  to  the  administrative  proce- 
dure route. 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  3-hour  rule. 

THE   3-HorR  RULE 

By  title  I  of  H.R.  5688,  as  approved  by 
the  majority  of  this  committee,  the  Con- 
gress is  requested  to  legislate  into  exist- 
ence a  several-hour  interval  between  the 
anest  of  any  individual  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  his  presentment  before 
the  U.S.  commissioner  or  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  The  Congress  is 
asked  to  do  this  by  a  statute  defining  the 
words  "unnecessary  delay"  in  rule  5'a) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure to  exclude  at  the  bare  minimum, 
the  first  3  hours  after  an  accused  is  ar- 
rested. In  order  to  evaluate  both  the 
constitutionality  and  the  desirability  of 
isolating  an  arrested  person  from  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  judiciary  branch  of 
the  Government  for  a  3-hour  period,  it  is 
essential  for  the  Senate  to  understand 
fully  the  procedure  that  occurs  when  an 
accused  is  presented  to  the  magistrate. 
For  all  must  agree  that  one  who  is  asked 
to  postpone  a  procedure  for  at  least  3 
hours  should  at  least  know  what  it  is 
that  he  is  postponing. 

The  procedure  that  occurs  before  the 
magistrate  is  spelled  out  in  rule  5<b)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure : 

The  commissioner  shall  Inform  the  de- 
fendant of  the  complaint  against  him,  of  his 
right  to  retain  counsel,  and  of  his  right  to 
have  a  preliminary  examination.     He  shall 


also  inform  the  defendant  that  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  statement  and  that  any 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used  against 
him.  The  commissioner  shall  allow  the  de- 
fendant reasonable  time  and  opportunity  to 
consult  counsel  and  shall  admit  the  defend- 
ant to  bail  as  provided  in  these  rules. 

Rule  5tb)  should  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  following  provisions  from 
the  Bill  of  Rights: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their     persons  •   •   •  against     unreasonable 

•  •  •  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause  •   •   •    (fourth  amendment). 

No  person  •  •  •  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self »   •   •   (fifth  amendment). 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  •  •  •  to  be  Informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation 

•  •  •  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense  (sixth  amendment). 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  *  •  • 
(eighth  amendment). 

Can  any  person  read  rule  5(b)  and 
these  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(with  the  intei-pretation  put  upon  them 
by  over  170  years  of  judicial  de<Sjsions), 
and  yet  say  that  there  are  no  constitu- 
tional implications  to  title  I  of  this  bill? 
Can  any  person  read  rule  5(b)  and  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  amend- 
ments, and  reach  any  conclusion  other 
than  that  the  proceeding  before  the  mag- 
istrate is  the  method  for  activating  these 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  use 
in  each  particular  criminal  case?  Can 
any  person  read  inile  5ib)  together  with 
those  amendments  and  not  conclude  that 
by  title  I  of  this  bill  the  Congress  is  asked 
to  hold  those  constitutional  rights  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  for  at  least 
the  first  3  hours  after  a  person  is  ar- 
rested? And,  if  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  suspend  the  application  of  these 
rights  to  the  individual  defendant  for 
3  hours,  can  anyone  explain  why  it 
would  not  also  have  the  power  to  sus- 
pend the  application  of  those  rights  for 
12  hours,  or  24  hours,  or  a  week,  or  a 
month? 

If  any  Senator  were  bold  enough  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  the  effect  that  an  ac- 
cused person  shall  have  no  right  to  be 
fiee  on  bail  during  the  first  3  hours  after 
his  arrest,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  immediately  recognize  it  as 
an  unconstitutional  narrowing  of  the 
right  to  bail  conferred  by  the  eighth 
amendment.  Yet,  is  this  not  exactly 
what  we  aie  asked  to  do  by  title  I  of 
this  bill? 

Suppose  the  Senate  were  asked  to  en- 
act a  statute  to  the  effect  that  until  a 
defendant  has  been  in  custody  for  at 
least  3  hours,  there  shall  be  no  judicial 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  whether 
there  was  probable  cause  to  arrest  him 
at  all.  Does  any  Senator  seriously  doubt 
that  such  a  statute  would  quickly  and 
correctly  be  branded  unconstitutional  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court?  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  the  Senate  is  asked  to  do 
through  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
bill. 

Suppose  the  Senate  were  asked  to  pass 
a  bill  to  the  effect  that  imless  a  de- 
fendant is  able  on  short  notice  and  while 
in  police  custody  to  contact  a  criminal 
lawyer  and  unless  he  has  enough  funds 
to  retain  that  lawyer,  the  accused  shall 


have  no  right  to  an  attorney  and  no 
right  to  his  freedom  to  seek  an  attorney 
until  at  least  3  hours  have  passed  after 
his  arrest.  Can  any  person  read  the  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  conclude  that  such  a  statute  would 
be  coiistitutional?  Yet,  by  indirection, 
we  are  asked  to  enact  the  substance  of 
such  a  plainly  unconstitutional  provision 
\vhen  we  are  asked  to  enact  into  law 
tit'.elof  thisbill. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  mislead- 
ing to  speak  of  a  3-hour  delay  in  ar- 
raignment, for  the  delay  may  be,  and  in 
uractice    undoubtedly    will    be,    much 
ionser:  in  some  cases,  it  might  come  out 
to  a   matter  of   days.     Section    103(3 > 
of  title  I  of  this  bill  places  a  3-hour  limit 
on  questioning,  but  it  places  no  limit  at 
all  on  the  delay  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment.     Moreover,    section    103(3' 
permits  an  aggregate  3  hours  of  ques- 
tioning, exclusive  of  interruptions.     In 
a  particular  case,  then,   an  individual 
could  be  arrested,  questioned  for  15  min- 
utes,   held    incommunicado    overnight, 
questioned  intensively  for  an  hour,  re- 
turned to  his  coll  for  several  hours  or 
days,  and  then  questioned  again  for  an 
additional     hour     and     three-quarters, 
either  in  one  continuous  session  or  in  a 
series  of  shorter  sessions.    The  interro- 
gation-interruption-interrogation   com- 
binations are  limitless.    It  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  techniques  will 
be  developed  by  the  police  which  will 
enable  them  in  effect  to  detain  and  ques- 
tion a  suspect  as  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  break  him.     Section  103i3>    is 
worded  to  make  the  interrogation  pro- 
cedure which  it  creates  as  palatable  as 
possible,  but  no  matter  how  it  may  be 
sugar  coated,  it  still  means  that  once  an 
accused  has  been  p.r rested,  his  constitu- 
tional rieht  to  liberty  may  be  withheld 
from'  him  for  at  least  3  hours  while  the 
police  try  to  persuade  him  to  waive  his 
constitutional  right  not  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself.    And  it  also  means  that 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  accused 
actually  receive  the  advice  of  counsel  on 
whether  to  make  such  a  waiver,  although 
he  is  not  to  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  this  advice  provided  he  is  wise 
enough  to  ask  for  it  and  wealthy  enough 
to  pay  for  it.    It  also  means  that  an  ac- 
cused may  be  held  for  at  least  3  hours 
before  any  judicial  inquiry  is  undertaken 
Into  the  validity  of  his  h<iving  been  ar- 
rested in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  discuss  an  ugly  fact 
of  reality.  Now  I  call  attention  to  an 
emotion-laden  problem  that  has  partic- 
ular significance  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  a  Negro  population  of  some 
38  percent,  with  a  public  school  popula- 
tion of  87  percent.  I  speak  as  one  who 
for  20  years  in  the  Senate  needs  to  yield 
'  to  no  one  in  the  Congress  in  his  battle 
to  protect  the  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights  of  the  colored  people  of  America. 
In  my  judgment,  title  I  and  the  proce- 
dure that  the  Police  Department  pro- 
poses to  put  into  operation  would  create 
.serious  dangers  to  the  colored  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  know  all  the 
criticism  I  will  get  for  that  statement, 
but  I  have  not  served  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  for  years  not  to 
know  whereof  I  speak. 


If  this  power  is  given  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  Department,  we  shall 
jeopardize  to  a  greater  extent  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  colored  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  the  white  people. 
In  my  judgment,  every  civil  rights  leader 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  rise  in  opposition  to 
title  I  of  the  bill,  which  provides  for 
certain  administrative  procedures  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  If  they  are  to  be 
vested  in  the  Police  Department,  they 
should  be  a  cause  of  great  concern  to 
every  Negro  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
particularly  to  the  ignorant,  the  poor, 
the  impoverished,  the  underprivileged, 
the  unemployed  Negro,  and  particularly 
to  the  Negro  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  has  ever  at  any  time  in  his  life 
had  any  confrontation  with  the  police 
and  has  any  prior  record. 

In  my  judgment,  if  Congress  permits 
the  Police  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  proceed  to  carry  out  these 
administrative  procedures  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, if  this  arbiti-ai-y  discretion  is  vested 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
we  are  headed  for  serious  trouble  in  con- 
nection with  law  enforcement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  my  judgment,  in- 
stead of  helping  with  crime  problems  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  procedure 
will  cause  justifiable  fear  in  so  many 
areas  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  I  plead  that  the 
officials  of  this  city  proceed  to  withdraw 
forthwith  the  administrative  procedures 
they  have  implemented.  I  plead  with 
the  Senate  to  eliminate  those  procedures 
from  the  bill. 

Again  I  am  placed  in  a  difficult  position 
as  to  what  I  am  to  do  with  title  I  with 
these  procedures  in  it.  I  believe  that  in 
due  course  of  time  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  will  declare  these  pro- 
cedures to  be,  in  many  respects,  unconsti- 
tutional. But  there  can  be  much  suffer- 
ing; many  wrongs  can  be  committed; 
many  imhappy  situations  can  develop  in 
the  meantime.  Even  though  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  public 
hysteria  abroad  in  this  country  in  respect 
to  the  race  problem,  manifestations  of 
which  were  recently  exhibited  In  Los  An- 
geles, let  us  face  up  to  the  problem.  Un- 
less there  is  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  to  hold  fast  to  constitutional 
guarantees,  our  walking  away  from  those 
constitutional  guarantees  can  be  causa- 
tive of  race  problems  and  race  troubles. 
We  are  not  supposed  to  discuss  it,  but  we 
cannot  keep  the  race  issue  under  the  rug 
of  American  body  politic  problems.  It  is 
here. 

The  best  way  to  handle  criminals 
within  the  Negro  population  and  within 
the  white  population,  the  best  way  to 
handle  violators  of  the  law  within  the 
Negro  population  and  the  white  popula- 
tion, is  to  see  to  it  that  we  lean  over  back- 
wai-d  to  guarantee  that  constitutional 
guarantees  are  carried  out  in  every  seg- 
ment of  law  enforcement.  The  Mallory 
rule  does  this.  Any  police  department 
that  is  efficient,  any  police  department 
that  Is  able,  can  carry  out  the  Mallory 
rule  and  protect  the  public  Interest  so 
far  as  the  administration  of  the  laws  In 
the  field  of  crime  control  is  concerned. 


When  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
tells  us  in  a  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  administrative  proce- 
dures He  Is  proposing  were  advanced  be- 
cause they  will  avoid  a  constitutional  test 
if  the  statute  goes  to  court.  I  iaiow  all  I 
need  to  know  about  the  procedures.  I 
know  that,  sooner  or  later,  when  free 
men  and  women  come  to  realize  that  the 
police  are  violating  the  basic  guarantees 
of  constitutional  rights,  it  will  re.=-.ult  in 
a  longtime  disadvantage  to  the  police. 

I  wish  to  continue  the  legislative  and 
appropriation  I'ecord  I  have  made  in  the 
Senate  of  giving  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  every  assistance  it  needs,  of 
giving  it  every  appropriation  it  needs,  of 
giving  it  all  the  equipment  it  needs,  of 
giving  it  all  the  personnel  it  needs;  but 
insisting  that  it  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities of  law  enforcement,  strictly  with- 
in the  framework  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees. 

Those  of  us  who  are  pleading  for  the 
Mallory  rule  and  those  of  us  who  are 
arguing  against  the  administrative 
procedures  will,  in  due  course  of  time. 
be  proved  to  be  the  best  defenders  of  law 
and  order  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere  In  the  country.  Once  It  be- 
comes recognized  that  police  administra- 
tive procedures  raise  seiious  questions  as 
to  constitutional  guarantees,  we  are 
headed  for  race  problems  In  any  area 
where  such  a  public  attitude  develops. 

INQUISmON    IS    rOREtCN    TO    OCR    SYSTEM    OF 
JITSTICE 

Even  if  one  can  force  himself  for  the 
moment  to  overlook  the  formidable  con- 
stitutional problems  that  are  presented 
by  title  I  of  H.R.  5688,  It  is  plain  that  leg- 
islation of  this  sort  runs  against  the  grain 
of  the  Anglo-American  system  of  ad- 
ministering criminal  justice.  This  legis- 
lation would  inject  into  our  accusatorial 
systiem  of  criminal  law  enforcement  the 
seeds  of  the  inquisitorial  system.  This 
legislation  could  signal  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, which  In  many  ways  Is  the 
hallmark  of  our  systems  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. I  do  not  wish  to  burden  this  state- 
ment with  lengthy  quotations,  but  the 
following  observations  by  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  the  author  of  the  McNabb- 
Mallory  nile,  are  so  pertinent  to  the  is- 
sue presented  by  title  I  that  I  do  believe 
they  justify  quotation  here. 

This  bears  out  the  assertions  which  I 
have  made  for  many  years  in  supp>ort  of 
the  Mallory  rule. 

The  quotation  is  as  follows : 
To  turn  the  detention  of  an  accused  into 
a  process  of  wrenching  from  him  evidence 
which  could  not  be  extorted  in  open  court 
with  all  ite  safeguards.  Is  so  grave  an  abuse 
of  the  power  of  arrest  as  to  offend  the  pro- 
cedural standards  of  due  process. 

This  is  so  because  It  violates  the  under- 
lying principle  in  our  enforcement  of  crim- 
inal law.  Ours  is  the  accusatorial  as  opposed 
to  the  inquisitorial  system.  Such  has  been 
the  characteristic  of  Anglo-American  crim- 
inal Justice  since  it  freed  Itself  from  practices 
borrowed  by  the  star  cliamber  from  the  con- 
tinent whereby  an  accused  was  Interrogated 
in  secret  for  hours  on  end.  (Citation 
omitted.]  Under  our  system  society  carries 
the  burden  of  proving  Its  charge  against  the 
accused  not  out  of  his  own  moutlj.  It  must 
establish  its  case,  not  by  Interrogation  of  the 
accused  evg  under  Judicial  safeguards,  but 
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by  evidence  independently 
skillful  investigation.  •  •  •  The 
of  specific  charges,  their  proof 
sonable  doubt,  the  proteCtton  of 
from  confessions  extorted  througl  i 
form    of    police    pressures,    the 
prompt  hearing  before  a  magistral  ^ 
to  assistance  of  counsel,  to  be 
government    when    cjrcumstance! 
necessary,  the  duty  to  advise  an 
his  constitutional  rights — these 
acteristics   of   the   accusatorial 
manifestations  of  its  demands, 
systematic,  and  uncontrolled  su 
an  accxised  to  interrogation  by  thi 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  disclosure: 
sions  is  subversive  of  the  accusatorial 
It    is    the    inquisitorial    system 
safeguards.     For  a  while  under 
the  accused  is  subjected  to  Judical 
gation.  he  is  protected  by  the 
ness  of  the  judge  in  the  presence 
{Wattf:  V.  Indiana.  338  U.S.  49   ( 
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No  one  who  testified  during 
ings  on  this  bill  did,  or  could 
proposition  that  one  who  is 
an  absolute  constitutional  righi 
to  make  any  statement  w 
the  police.    Since  this  is  so,  it 
to   see   the   justification   for 
which  w6uld  have  the  effect  ol 
his  right  to  go  free  on  bail  for 
of  time,  be  it  1  minute  or  3  houts 
the  police  can  ask  him  questions 
he  has  a  constitutional  right 
swer.     Moreover,  although  in 
spects  a  period  of  3  hours  can  stem 
atively  short  space  of  time.  3 
even  1  hour,  of  questioning  of 
is   certainly   an  .unpleasant 
and  one  which  most  people  woi4d 
ordeal. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  forget 

arrested  persons  in  the  District 
lumbia  are  colored,  illiterate, 
easily  frightened,  and  unawar 
rights.    Unfortunately,  over 

because  of  the  discriminatory 

ships   which   have   come   to 
wrhlte  man  patterns  versus 

patterns,  here  and  in  many  otter 
in  the  country,  they  have 
subservient  and   surrendering 
toward  the  white  man,  particu!  ar 
has  a  badge  on  his  chest,  which 
causes  them,  out  of  fear,  to 
their  own  rights. 

We  do  not  like  to  face  the  faci 
presumption  of  innocence  undef 
tern  of  criminal  jurisprudenc 
and  precious  to  all  citizens, 
innocent  alike.     Under  our 
justice,  it  is  the  burden  of  th( 
prove  beyond  a  question  of 
guilt  of  the  accused. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  a 
rested  on  a  criminal  charge, 
bezzlement,  or  for  a  violatior 
law   involving    the   handling 
would  receive  the  same  treatn^ent 
Ignorant,  illiterate,  frightened 

We  must  not  try  to  deceive 
can  people.    Yet  I  stand  her 
again   for   uniform   applicatich 
guarantee  of  criminal  procedfre 
persons,  irrespective  of  their 
status  or  the  color  of  their  skiiis 
respective  of  their  guilt  or 

We  shall  have  a  stronger 
government  by  law  if  we  leavi 
for  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
will  receive  exactly  the  same 
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protection  as  the  innocent,  because 
Anglo-Saxon  law  teaches  that  we  can 
never  be  sure  about  guilt  until  we  prove 
it.  We  cannot  teach  criminal  law  and 
criminal  procedure — for  the  many  years 
that  I  taught  it— without  knowing  that 
casebooks  contain  many  cases  in  which 
perfectly  innocent  persons  have,  for  one 
motivation  or  another,  out  of  fear,  out 
of  mental  disturbance  at  the  time,  but 
not  sufficient  to  establish  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility, tried  to  cover  up,  to  protect, 
wife,  husband,  son,  daughter,  relative, 
or  friend. 

It  would  be  permissible,  under  these 
procedures,  to  confess,  make  admissions, 
or  make  statements  subsequently  to  be 
used  against  them,  which  they  never 
would  have  had  to  make,  had  there  been 
a  Supreme  Court  unanimous  decision, 
such  as  the  Mallory  case,  which  sought 
to  provide  them  with  that  kind  of  pro- 
tection. 

What  in  the  world  is  wrong  with  re- 
quiring a  person  arrested  to  have  the 
privilege  of  advice  of  counsel?  It  will 
be  seen,  as  we  get  into  my  statement, 
much  of  which  I  will  insert  in  the  Record, 
that  it  contains  many  gimmicks  in  its 
language,  and  sleeper  clauses,  which  pro- 
vide that  even  if  an  arrested  person 
should  ask  for  counsel,  it  would  not  be 
provided  for  him  if  it  were  felt  that  he 
was  doing  so  in  order,  in  some  way,  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of 
justice. 

In  other  words,  they  will  be  judged 
alike  as  to  whether  they  apply  even  the 
procedure  set  forth  in  these  procedures. 
That  is  why  we  need  the  judii:ial  officer 

to   come   to   grips   with   thi.s  Issue.      That 

is  Why  it  is  so  basic,  when  the  police  make 
an  arrest,  that  the  judicial  officer  is 
brought  into  the  picture  to  place  a  check 
upon  the  police;  and  if  there  is  probable 

cause,  the  accused  does  not  have  to  con- 
sent, and  the  judge  will  protect  him. 
It    win    be    seen    from    the    language    I 

shall  cite  momentarily  that  it  is  left  up 
to  the  police  as  to  whether,  in  a  specific 
case,  they  will  be  required  even  to  carry 
out  the  so-called  "procedural  protec- 
tions" set  out  in  the  administrative  pro- 
cedural memorandum  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  U.S.  District  Attorney's  office,  the 
Chief  of  Police,  and,  unfortunately,  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners. 
We  cannot  make  any  exception  to  these 
guarantees  and  have  any  guarantees  left. 

It  would  be  a  horrendous  mistake,  first, 
to  follow  this  course  of  action  merely  be- 
cause we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
shocking  amount  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There  are  Senators  in  this  Chamber 
who  have  experienced  the  same  family 
concern  that  I  have  experienced.  We  all 
know  of  the  concern  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  our  family,  a  concern  on  the  part 
of  my  wife,  for  example,  who  will  not 
drive  the  car  out  of  the  apartment  house 
garage  at  night,  when  I  am  out  of  the 
city  and  not  with  her,  which  would  make 
it  necessai-y  for  her  to  drive  the  car  back 
into  the  garage  and  park  it  in  the  apart- 
ment house  garage,  and  then  have  to 
walk  a  distance  of  probably  three  times 
the  length  of  this  Chamber,  and  then 
take  the  elevator  to  the  16th  floor,  and 


then  walk  down  apartment  house  corri- 
dors late  at  night,  when  we  usually  see 
no  one.  a  distance  of  at  least  four  or 
five  times  the  length  of  this  Chamber. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  unaware  of  the 
great  concern  which  exists  throughout 
the  population  in  regard  to  the  high 
Clime  rate  in  the  District  of  Clumbia.  It 
is  exceedingly  serious.  But,  we  are  not 
going  to  reduce  it  by  creating  the  impres- 
sion within  the  Negro  population  of 
Washington,  D.C.  that  we  are  going  to 
adopt  a  procedure  to  jeopardize  or  waive 
some  of  their  basic  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  give  the  police 
department,  as  I  have  stated  before,  all 
the  help  the  department  needs  in  being 
provide  facilities,  equipment,  and  man- 
power. 

The  shortage  of  scout  cars  has  just 
been  revealed  to  me,  that  the  police  were 
not  even  able  to  give  victims  of  crime  the 
transportation  they  needed  quickly 
enough  to  get  them  to  hospitals  for  im- 
mediate treatment.     That  is  inexcusable. 

Mr.  President,  those  needs  have  absolu- 
lutely  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about;  namely,  protecting  people, 
white  and  colored,  guilty  and  irmocent, 
smart  and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor,  with 
exactly  the  same  procedural  guarantees 
in  relationship  to  their  constitutional 
rights.  That  is  the  issue  so  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned. 

No  one  can  tell  me  that  we  cannot  have 
adequate  law  enforcement  anywhere  in 
America  unless  we  trim  and  nibble  away 
and  cut  away,  and  in  some  way  detract 
from  what  have  always  been  recognized 
to  be  basic  procedural  guarantees. 

I  have  often  been  heard  to  say.  to  the 

boredom  of  Senators  that  the  substantive 
rights  of  the  American  people  are  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  their  procedural 
rights.    Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have 

no  substantive  legal  rights  except  in  rela- 
tionship to  our  procedural  rights. 

If  we  take  away  those  procedural 
rights,  we  have  no  substantive  rights  left 
with  an  adequate  procedure  to  enforce. 
That  is  what  this  issue  involves. 

PROPOSED      MODIFICATIONS      OF      MALLORY     RTTLE 
ERODE   PROCEDURAL   RIGHTS  OT  ACCUSED 

Even  if  we  assume  that  the  time  is 
propitious  for  tampering  with  the  judi- 
cially determined  meaning  of  rule  5<a) ; 
and  even  if  we  believe  that  such  tamper- 
ing is  permissible  under  the  Constitution 
and  desirable  in  view  of  the  special  prob- 
lems that  are  alleged  to  exist  with  respect 
to.  law  enforcement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  are  still  brought  to  the 
question  of  whether  title  I  is  a  good  way 
to  go  about  the  matter.  Certainly,  no  one 
could  have  any  objection  to  section  101 
of  Title  I,  other  than  that  it  is  surplusage, 
since  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  prohibit  the  use  of  a  con- 
fession obtained  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  section  101 — I  would  have 
no  quarrel  with  section  102  of  title  I,  for 
it  simply  is  a  legislative  enactment  of  the 
rule  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  McNabb  v.  United  States  (318  U.S. 
332  (1943>). 

It  is  against  section  1^3  of  title  I  that 
the  thrust  of  my  objections  is  directed. 
Paragraph  U)  of  that  section  required 
that  any  interrogation  be  preceded  by 
advice  from  the  police  to  the  defendant 
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that  he  is  not  required  to  make  any 
statement  and  that  any  statement  made 
by  him  may  be  used  against  him.  This 
provision  is  an  open  invitation  to  litiga- 
tion. What  do  the  words  "plainly  ad- 
vise" mean? 

Moreover,  how  are  we  to  be  ceiiain 
that  this  plain  advice  was  given  in  sit- 
uations where  the  defendant  denies  it 
and  the  police  officers  affinn  it?  It  is 
difficult  to  overlook  a  natural  tendency 
of  trial  judges  to  accept  the  word  of  an 
officer  rather  than  the  word  of  a  defend- 
ant. In  any  event,  this  section  is  bound 
to  raise  the  contention  in  many  criminal 
trials  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
such  plain  advijge  was  not  given  to  the 
accused  in  fact. 

In  addition,  there  is  indication  that 
this  advice  to  the  defendant  is  an  over- 
rated safeguard.  How  many  defendants 
really  understand  the  significance  of 
what  they  are  told?  Since  so  many  give 
statements  after  receiving  this  advice 
from  the  police,  and  since  it  is  obviously 
not  In  their  interest  to  do  so.  I  am  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  most  defendants 
do  not  fully  appreciate  and  comprehend 
what  they  are  told,  or  they  are  scared, 
or  they  are  too  ignorant  to  understand, 
or  they  have  other  motivations,  such 
as  the  motivation  to  cover  up.  The  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
David  Acheson,  the  author  of  title  I, 
virtually  acknowledged  this. 

During  the  1964  hearings,  when  Sena- 
tor DoMiNicK  asked  whether  defendants 
would  not  simply  postpone  any  confession 
until  the  stautory  period  had  expired, 
David  Acheson  replied : 

Senator.  I  think  that  Is  attrtbuting  a  de- 
gree or  sophistication  to  even  a  hardened 
criminal  that  very  lew  of  them  seem  to 
possess.  At  the  present  time  for  all  practical 
purposes    If    he    can    hold    out    for    2    or 

2';  hours,  he  is  pretty  well  in  the  dear,  but 

very  few  or  them  do   (1964  hearings,  p.  443). 
That    is    interesting    language    coaling 

from  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia:  "If  he  can  hold  out  for  2 
or  2*2  hours." 

His  subconscious  testified.  That  is 
what  I  say  to  the  U.S.  attorney.  His 
subconscious  came  to  the  surface.  By 
that  statement,  pregnant  with  implica- 
tions as  to  what  the  police  practices  are. 
his  subconscious  came  to  the  surface. 
Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  goes  on. 
Two  or  two  and  a  half  hours,  day 
after  day,  he  is  psychologically  brow- 
beaten by  interrogation.  That  kind  of 
interrogation  is  recognized  by  criminolo- 
gists, penologists,  and  authorities  in  the 
field  of  criminal  law  administration  to  be 
one  of  the  fonns  of  a  psychological  third 
degree.  There  is  no  place  in  the  admin- 
istration of  American  justice  for  third 
degree  tactics  at  any  time. 

When  a  defendant  gives  any  statement 
to  the  police,  he  is,  ipso  facto,  waiving 
his  constitutional  right  to  remain  silent. 
The  waiver  of  such  a  vital  constitutional 
right  should  always  be  preceded  by  legal 
advice  as  to  the  wisdom  of  doing  so. 
This  brings  us  logically  to  section  103(2 ) 
of  title  I,  which  is  obviously  contrived  to 
meet  these  objections. 

Section  103 (2 >,  which  provides  that  a 
defendant  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable 


opportunity  to  notify  a  friend  or  relative 
and  to  consult  with  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing,  creates  the  illusion  of  fairness, 
but  as  a  practical  matter  this  safeguard 
wiU  evaporate  in  the  police  station.  First 
of  all,  how  does  the  defendant  select 
counsel  with  whom  to  consult?  The 
classified  pages  of  the  telephone  direc- 
tory contains  a  formidable  list  of  attor- 
neys with  no  indication  of  their  specialty. 
One  can  just  imagine  the  kind  of  con- 
sulting which  would  go  on  if  a  patent  at- 
torney were  roused  from  his  sleep  at  4 :  30 
a.m.  on  a  Sunday  morning  by  an  un- 
known defendant  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  robbery. 

Mr.  Acheson  all  but  conceded  that  this 
safeguard  was  an  empty, one: 

Usually,  Senator,  these  people  don't  know 
a  lawyer.  •  »  •  They  are'  offered  the  tele- 
phone. I  think  a  classic  situation  here  is 
the  famous  defendant  Klllough  in  a  murder 
case,  who  was  offered  the  telephone.  He  did 
not  make  use  of  It.  He  dldnt  know  a  lawyer 
to  call  •  •  •.  The  police,  with  some  rea- 
son, feel  that  it  would  be  quite  Improper  for 
them  to  select  counsel  for  defendants,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  at  the 
present  time  is  not  authorized  to  accept  the 
call  of  the  police  to  represent  defendants  in 
the  custody  of  the  police  (1964  hearings,  p. 
4441. 

This  is  no  protection.  Let  anyone  go 
to  any  of  the  colored  areas  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  ask 
the  first  100  Negroes  he  meets  to  tell  him 
who  their  lawyer  is  or  whom  they  would 
cai:  for  a  lawyer.  Ninety  percent  of  them 
would  not  be  able  to  say.  If  anyone 
went  anywhere'  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington and  asked  100  white  persons  that 
same  question,  he  would  be  surprised  by 

the  overwhelming  percentage  of  persons 
who  would  not  be  able  to  tell  him  either. 
This  is  no  real  safeguard.  This  is  merely 
a  semantic  form  that  seeks  to  give  the 
people  who  do  not  take  the  time  to 

analyze  the  procedure  carefully,  the  no- 
tion that  the  bill  Is  exceedingly  fair  to 
people  arrested  on  suspicion  or,  as  I  say 
now,  permissible  under  this  title  for 
investigation. 

Moreover,  an  attorney,  asked  to  render 
such  time-consuming  service  on  such 
short  notice  and  in  what  is  essentially  an 
emergency  situation,  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  fee  for  his  services.  Since  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  defendants 
who  are  tried  on  felony  charges  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  represented  by  court- 
appointed  counsel,  it  follows  a  fortiori 
that  an  even  larger  percentage  of  those 
arrested  will  be  indigent  and  could  not 
offer  a  lawyer  any  guarantee  of  a  fee  for 
his  earned  services. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  get  a  committing 
judge  into  the  picture.  That  is  why  I 
want  the  committing  judge  to  say  to  the 
arresting  officer,  "What  is  your  probable 
cause?  Why  did  you  arrest  him?  What 
is  the  basis?" 

If  he  cannot  establish  probable  cause, 
the  judge  will  set  the  defendant  free. 
Why  should  he  not  set  him  free? 

And  if  he  can,  do  not  forget  that 
some  vei-y  precious  procedural  rights  ac- 
crue immediately  to  the  committed  de- 
fendant. He  may  get  bail,  if  he  can  raise 
it,  and  go  free. 
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But  once  the  judge  commits  him,  he 
is  not  taken  back  to  the  police  station 
for  examination. 

The  authorities  say  they  want  to  get 
around  that,  and  so  they  have  these  so- 
called  administrative  procedures  to  help 
them  get  around  it,  and  yet  give  to  the 
American  people  the  impression  that  this 
is  a  vei-y  fair  procedure. 

Concededly,  section  103(2 >  could  be 
very  meaningful  for  the  habitual  crim- 
inal, for  the  rich  defendant,  for  the 
gangster,  and  for  the  member  of  an  or- 
ganized crime  syndicate.  However,  for 
those  who  are  indigent,  for  those  who  are 
charged  with  their  first  offense,  for  those 
who  are  not  linked  with  organized  crime, 
it  is  an  empty  provision. 

The  Justice  Department  appreciates 
that  the  interrogation  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional unless  preceded  by  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  counsel — 1964  hear- 
ings, page  433. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  contains  no  pro- 
vision for  appointment  of  counsel  for 
the  indigent.  The  Legal  Aid  Agency  Act 
(D.C.  Code  2-2201,  June  27,  1960,  74 
Stat.  229,  Public  Law  86-531)  does  not 
authorize  staff  attorneys  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  to  appear  in  criminal  cases  be- 
fore preliminary  hearing.  Neither  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure — rule  44(b>,  sec- 
ond preliminai-y  draft  (1964)  nor  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  (S.  1057  > 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  counsel 
before  the  preliminary  hearing. 

In  Massiah  v.  United  States  (377  U.S. 
201  (1964)),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  statement  obtained  from  an  in- 
dicted defendant  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
fendant was  not  represented  by  coun- 
sel violated  the  sixth  amendment  and 
was  inadmissible.    Tlie  Court  obsei-ved: 

A  Coustitution  which  guarantees  a  de- 
fendant the   aid  of   counsel   at  *  •  'trial 

cotild  surely  votichsafe  no  less  to  an  Indicted 
defendant  under  Interrogation  by  the  police 
In    a    completely    extrajudicial    proceeding. 

Anything  less  •  •  •  might  deny  a  defend- 
ant effective  representation  by  counsel  at 
the  only  stage  when  legal  aid  and  advice 
would  help  him. 

On  Jime  22,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Escobedo  v.  Illinois  (378  U.S.  478* , 
held  that  the  failure  of  the  police  to 
warn  a  defendant  taken  into  custody  of 
his  right  to  remain  silent  and  the  re- 
fusal by  the  police  to  permit  the  defend- 
ant to  consult  his  counsel  upon  request 
constituted  a  violation  of  the  6th  and 
14th  amendments  and  rendered  state- 
ments elicited  from  the  defendant  in- 
admissible in  a  criminal  proceeding.  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Escobedo 
case.  Justice  White  pointed  out  the  broad 
effect  of  the  decision: 

Although  the  opinion  purports  to  be 
limited  to  the  facts  of  this  case  It  would  be 
naive  to  think  that  the  new  constitutional 
right  announced  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  accused  has  retained  his  own  coun- 
sel ••  •  or  has  asked  to  consult  with 
counsel  in  the  course  of  Interrogation. 

It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Justice  White 
is  correct  in  foreseeing  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  not  tolerate  a  system  which 
permits  the  rich  defendant  to  consult 
with  counsel  while  providing  no  counsel 
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to  advise  the  majority  of  defenda 
cannot    afford    legal    assistance, 
series  of  decisions,  the  Court  hai 
ated  the  theme  that  equal  justice 
law  means  that  no  defendant  ma  ? 
prived  of  an  important  procedurpl 
because   of  poverty.     Griffin   v 
•351   U.S.    12.    17-18    (1956) ) 
Bennett  (365  U.S.  708  1 1961 1 ) 
V.  United  States  (369  U.S.  438 
<  1962 1  > :  Gideon  v.  Wainwright 
335  11963)  •:  Douglas  v.  Calif  on: 
U.S.   353    il963>>;   Lane  v.  Brox 
U.S. 477.  483-84  ' 1963) ) ;  Hardy v 
States  '375  U.S.  277,  280  <  I964> ) 

The  provisions  of  -the  bill  mus ; 
garded  as  unconstitutional  if  the; 
terpreted  in  such  a  way^as  to 
sel  to  an  indigent  during  the  poliije 
rogation. 

There  remains  the  possibility 
bill  could  be  interpreted  in  such 
as  to  reo.uire  the  appointment  of  ( 
for  an  indigent,  upon  the  theor;' 
defendant  has  not  in  fact  been 
the  opportunity  to  consult  with 
he  is  unpware  of  his  right  to  hav 
appointed  for  him,  or  if  no 
exists  for  the  appointment  of 
If  such  is  the  intention  of  the 
provision  should  be  rewritten  to 
with    tlie    language    of    pr 
5 1  b » — second    preliminary 
posed    revision    of    Federal 
Criminal    Procedure — and 
pressly  state: 


its  who 
In    a 
mter- 
undej: 
be  de- 
right 
Illinois 
SVntf/i  V. 
C  )ppedpe 
446-447 
172  U.S. 
ia  t372 
n    t372 
Upited 


hat  the 
a  way 
counsel 
that  a 
fforded 
counsel  if 
counsel 
ovision 
counsel, 
the 
lonform 
rule 
pro- 
of 


Pi' 


Ser  ate. 


ropos  ?d 
dra:t, 

Eules 
sho!  lid    ex- 


(bt   prior    to    any    such    qiiesUo 
arrested  person  was  advised  by  " 
having  custody   of   him   that   he 
afforded   reasonable   opportunity 
consult  counsel  of  his  choosing 
right  to  recjuest  the  assignment 
it  he  Is  unable  to  obtain  cownsel 


o 


deter  tion 


While  the  bill  pennits  a 
3  hours,  it  purports  to  recognize 
to  counsel  of  a  defendant  whi 
subject    of    an    accusatory    pr 
Obviously  the  wealthy   defendant 
implement  his  constitutional 
hiring  a  lawyer.    The  bill  maked 
\ision  for  the  poor  defendant.    Qerl 
the  bill  cannot  preclude  such 
from  asserting  his  right  to  coufcsel 
avoid   successful   constitutional 
Perhaps  the  neighborhood  legal 
project  of  the  United  Planning 
zation,  created  and  funded  as  i 
the  Government's  war  on  pov^ty 
Legal  Aid  Agency  created  by  tie 
gress,  or  voluntary  attorneys  will 
foi-ward  to  pi-ovide  the  counsel 
Assurance  by  the  spokesmen  for 
partment  of  Justice  that  the 
recognizes  the  right  of  all  to 
to  counsel  at  this  early  stage  of 
ceeding  constitutes  a  clear 
that  it  will  do  nothing  to 
implementation  of  the  right  to 
tlie  administration  of  the 
tliorized  by  the  bill.    If  counse 
provided  to  the  indigent  in 
some    of    the    constitutional 
raised  by  the  bill  could  possibly 
via  ted. 

The  bill  shoiild  contain  a  secAon  pro- 
viding ttia.t  counsel  may  be  proi  ided  for 
the  indigent  by  the  Legal  Aid  A|  ency  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.    Anytjiing  less 
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will  render  the  bill  unconstitutional  in 
its  application  to  indigent  defendants. 

Finally,  if  section  103(2)  should  hap- 
pen to  function  as  it  should  in  the  ideal 
situation,  the  whole  purpose  of  title  I; 
namely,  to  allow  inteiTogation  of  a  de- 
fendant for  a  3-hour  period  after  his  ar- 
i-est,  would  be  frustrated,  for  no  attor- 
ney who  has  any  competence  in  the 
criminal  law  is  going  to  advise  a  de- 
fendant who  is  under  arrest  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  police,  and  especially 
not  during  the  3  horns  after  his  arrest, 
when,  presumably,  the  attorney  could 
not  ix)gsibly  have  had  enough  time  to 
make  an  intelligent  investigation  of  the 
facts  sunounding  the  police  charges. 
Any  competent  lawyer  would  advise  his 
client  to  remain  silent  until  the  lawyer 
has  investigated  the  case  and  a  com- 
mitting magistrate  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  judicially  on  the  question  of 
probable  cause  justifying  the  arrest  by 
the  police  in  the  fii-st  instance. 

It  is  elementary.  The  presumed  guar- 
antee of  a  right  to  counsel,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  meaningless,  for  the  reasons  that 
I  have  set  forth  heretofore,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  mechanics  and  the 
procedural  problems  raised  by  it. 

But  it  is  meaningless  for  another  rea- 
son. In  not  only  a  majority  of  the  cd«;es 
but.  I  would  say,  in  well  over  90  percent, 
probably  95  percent,  if  an  an-ested  i^er- 
son  is  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  to 
ask  that  counsel  be  sent  down  to  the  po- 
lice station,  and  states  that  he  will  say 
nothing  until  counsel  gets  there,  when 
counsel  comes  in  and  .says,  "What  is  the 
problem?"  and  the  police  tell  him  about 
the  arrest,  what  is  he  going  to  say  to 
his  client? 

"Say  nothing."  After  he  talks  with 
him,  he  says  to  the  police,  "Take  my 
client  before  a  committing'  magistrate. 
If  you  have  probable  cause,  let  us  hear 
it  before  a  magisti-ate." 

He  is  taken  before  the  magistrate. 
The  magistrate  finds  that  the  police  had 
probable  cause.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  no  pause  in  the  interrogation,  as  far 
as  the  police  were  concerned.  But  with 
that  commitment,  the  accused  is  put, 
in  effect,  under  the  legal  protection  of 
his  lawyer.  The  police  are  not  going  to 
be  allowed  at  that  stege  to  third-degree 
him  under  a  third-degree  technique 
known  as  3  hours  of  interrogation.  That 
is  the  problem. 

If  he  is  given  the  right  of  counsel,  let 
us  to  see  to  it  that  he  has  it.  If  he  has.  it. 
his  right  of  counsel  will  protect  h:m 
from  the  third-degree  interrogation  tac- 
tics of  a  police  depaitment. 

That  there  is  force  in  this  observation 
concerning  section  103(2t  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  two  persons  testifying 
before  the  committee  in  1964  with  quite 
different  viewpomj^on  the  question  of 
interrogation  of  "arrested  individuals 
raised  similar  objection.  Ponner  Chief 
Robert  V.  Murray,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  who  favored  legisla- 
tion nullifying  the  Mallory  rule,  and 
Dean  Kermeth  A.  Pye,  of  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center,  who  opposed  such 
legislation,  each  agree  that  the  practical 
problems  created  by  section  103 <  2)  would 
be  so  great  as  to  render  the  statute  more 


trouble  than  it  was  worth — see  1964 
hearings,  pages  578-580;  555-558.  Dean 
Pye  testified: 

That  bill  results  In  no  Interrogation  either. 
If  you  give  him  the  right  to  counsel  and  If 
you  give  him  counsel,  then  counsel  Is  going 
to  tell  him  that  he  does  not  hare  to  have 
Interrogation.  So  while  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  proposal,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
accomplish  his  (Mr.  Achesou's)  objective 
0964  hearing.-!,  p.  394). 

Poi-mer  Chief  Munay  took  substan- 
tially the  same  position,  although  for 
altogether  different  reasons: 

As  I  have  testified  to  yotir  committee,  the 
current  policy  and  practice  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  permit  an  arrested  person  to  com- 
municate with  an  attorney  upon  his  request, 
juid  I  would  not  oppose  writing  this  policy 
and  practice  into  the  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  that  the  additional  require- 
ment that  the  jKjllce  specifically  advise  an 
arrested  person  of  this  opportunity  must 
certainly  Incur  a  new  handicap  on  police 
investigations.  I  believe  that  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  before  your  committee  has  been 
unanimous  that  any  attorney  will  Immedi- 
ately advise  his  client  to  make  no  statement 
whatever  to  the  police,  and  to  require  the 
police  to  actively  solicit  this  probability 
would  operate  to  effectively  preclude  any  In- 
custody  questioning  of  tlie  defendant  ( 1964 
hearings,  pp.  578-579 ) . 

The  proponents  of  title  I  have  argued 
that  the  necessities  of  law  enforcement 
require  that  the  police  be  able  to  inter- 
rogate suspects  in  order  to  elicit  dam- 
aging statements  from  them.  However 
persuasive  such  an  argument  may  be, 
it  is  no  longer  permissible.  The  desira- 
bility of  obtaining  incriminatory  admis- 
sions from  unifoimed  or  unappreciative 
defendants  is  no  longer  debatable.  The 
practice  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court  specifically 
dealt  with  the  issue  in  the  Escobedo  case: 

It  Is  argued  that  if  the  right  to  counsel  Is 
.afforded  prior  to  indictment,  the  number  of 
confessions  obtained  by  the  police  will 
diminish  slgnlflc.intly  because  most  con- 
fe.<;sion8  are  obtained  during  the  period  be- 
tween arrest  and  indictment,  and  "any  law- 
year  worth  his  salt  wUl  tell  the  stispect  in 
no  uncertain  terms  to  make  no  statement 
to  police  under  any  circumstances"  ( Watts 
V.  Indiana,  338  tJ.S.  49,  59  (Jackson,  J.,  con- 
curring in  part  and  dissenting  in  part)). 
This  argument,  of  course,  cuts  two  ways.  The 
fact  that  many  confessions  are  obtained  dur- 
ing this  period  points  up  Its  critical  nature 
as  a  "stage  when  legal  aid  and  advice"  are 
surely  heeded  (Massiah  v.  United  States, 
supra,  at  — ;   Hamilton  v.  Alabama,  supra; 

White  V.  Maryland,  supra.     The 

right  to  counsel  would  indeed  be  hollow  If  it 
began  at  a  period  when  few  confessions  were 
obtained.  There  Is  necessarily  ft  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  imp)ortance  of  a  stage . 
to  the  police  in  their  quest  for  a  confession 
and  the  crlticalness  of  that  stage  to  the  ac- 
cuBed  In  his  need  for  legal  advice.  Our  Con- 
stitution, unlike  some  others,  strikes  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  accused  to 
be  advised  by  his  lawyer  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  | 

We  have  learned  the  lesson'  of  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  a  system  of  crim- 
inal law  enforcement  which  comes  to  depend 
on  the  confession  wUl  in  the  long  run  be  less 
reliable  and  more  subject  to  abuses  than  a 
system  which  depends  on  extrinsic  evidence 
independently  secured  through  skillful  In- 
vestigation    As  Dean  Wlgmore  so  wisely  said : . 

"(/  .y  system  of  administration  which 
]i>ermit6  the  prosecution  to  trust  habitually 


to  compulsory  self-disclosure  as  a  source  of 
proof  must  itself  suffer  morally  thereby.  The 
inclination  develops  to  rely  mainly  upon  such 
■  evidence  and  to  be  satisfied  with  an  incom- 
plete Investigation  of  the  other  sources.  The 
exercise  of  the  power  to  extract  answers  be- 
gets a  forgetfulness  of  the  just  limitations 
of  that  power.  The  simple  and  peaceful 
process  of  questioning  breeds  a  readiness  to 
resort  to  bullying  and  to  physical  force  and 
torture.  If  there  Is  a  right  to  an  answer, 
there  soon  seems  to  be  a  right  to  the  expected 
answer — that  is,  to  a  confession  of  guilt. 
Thus  the  legitimate  use  grows  into  the  un- 
just abvise:  ultimately,  the  innocent  are 
Jeopardized  by  the  encroachments  of  a  bad 
system.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  courre 
of  experience  in  those  legal  systems  where 
the  privilege  was  not  recognized."  (8  Wlg- 
more, Evidence  (third  edition,  1940)  309). 

This  Court  also  has  recognized  that  "liis- 
tory  amply  shows  that  confessions  have  often 
been  extorted  to  save  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials the  trouble  and  effort  of  obtaining 
valid  and  Independent  evidence  *  •  •" 
(Haynes  v.  Washington,  373  U.S.  503,  519). 

We  have  also  learned  the  companion  les- 
son of  history  that  no  system  of  criminal 
Justice  can,  or  should,  survive  if  it  comes  to 
depend  for  its  continued  effectiveness  on  tlie 
citizens'  abdication  through  unawareness  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  No  system  worth 
preserving  should  have  to  fear  that  If  an  ac- 
cused Is  permitted  to  consult  with  a  lawyer, 
he  will  become  aware  of,  and  exercise,  these 
rights.  If  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  will  thwart  the  effectiveness  of  a  sys- 
tem of  law  enforcement  then  there  is  some- 
thing very  wrong  with  that  system. 

In  the  Escobedo  case  the  right  to  re- 
main silent  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
right  to  counsel.  The  inquisitorial  sys- 
tem prior  to  indictment  has  been  reject- 
ed. This  is  a  matter  of  constitutional 
law.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress 
to  change.  I  do  not  see  how  a  Senator 
can  read  the  Escobedo  decision  and  still 
support  title  I  of  the  bill. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  is  that 
this  committee  has  recommended  to  the 
Senate  that  it  enact  into  law  section  103 
of  title  I  on  the  basis  of  a  record  before 
the  commimttee  which  demonstrated 
that  if  section  103(2 »  is  effective,  the 
le(;islation  would  be  useless,  and  if  sec- 
tion 103(21  is  ineffective,  the  legislation 
would  be  unconstitutional.  The  action 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Section  103(3)  purports  to  create  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Federal  system  a 
right  of  Interrogation  for  3  hours.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  practice  this  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  police  as  a  license  to  resur- 
rect the  investigative  arrest  provided  the 
person  so  arrested  is  not  questioned  for 
more  than  3  hours.  Wc  must  remember 
that  the  clea^iiy  unconstitutional  prac- 
tice of  making  an  arrest  on  suspicion  or 
for  investigation  grew  up  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  despite  a  clear  constitution- 
al provision  that  all  arrests  must  be 
based  upon  probable  cause;  despite  a 
rule  of  procedure  which  required  that  all 
arrested  persons  must  be  immediately 
presented  before  a  magistrate;  despite 
the  absence  of  any  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  the  interrogation  of  the  arrested 
person.  Now  if  the  arrest  for  investiga- 
tion could  flourish  despite  such  a  consti- 
tutioilal.  procedural,  and  statutory  cli- 
mate there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  reappear  if  the  Senate  authorizes 
3  hours  of  Interrogation  of  all  arrested 
persons. 


It  is  significant  that  the  bill  provides 
no  protection  against  unlawful  arrests. 
What  will  prevent  the  police  from  ar- 
resting a  defendant  for  investigation,  in- 
terrogating him  until  a  damaging  state- 
ment is  obtained,  and  then  using  the 
statement  to  establish  probable  cause  at 
the  subsequent  hearing  before  the  com- 
missioner? 

This  is  no  theoretical  problem.  The 
report  of  the  Commissioners'  Commit- 
tee on  Police  Arrests  for  Investigation 
(19621,  the  Horsky  report,  establishes 
that  during  1961,  5,524  persons  were  ar- 
rested for  suspicion,  and  3,743  of  these 
were  listed  as  arrests  for  investigation. 
A  higher  number  of  arrests  on  suspicion 
or  investigation  were  made  in  previous 
years.  During  1960  and  1961.  17  out 
of  each  18  per.sons  arrested  were  ulti- 
mately released.  A  substantial  percent- 
age, perhaps  as  many  as  45  percent  of 
these  arrests,  were  unlawful  because 
there  was  no  probable  cause  "X  the  time 
of  the  arrest. 

That  committee  recommended  that  ar- 
rests for  investigation  should  be  stopped. 
The  Chief  of  Police  replied  to  the  repoit 
in  a  memorandum  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. In  this  memorandum  Chief 
Murray  attempted  to  justify  the  existing 
practices. 

Chief  Murray  concluded  his  memoran- 
dum by  urging  the  Cohimissioners  not  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  their 
committee  "until  satisfactory  alterna- 
tives are  established  to  provide  the 
police  force  w-ith  tools  to  continue  an 
effective  war  on  crime."  The  Commis- 
sioners disregaided  his  advice  and  or- 
dered that  the  practice  of  police  arrests 
for  investigation  should  cease.  The  tes- 
timony of  police  officials  before  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  during  the  last  year 
provides  ample  proof  that  the  police  do 
not  regard  the  decision  to  be  fair  and 
that  they  are  exploring  all  avenues  to 
find  "satisfactory  alternatives."  This 
title  will  give  them  one. 

The  procedure  permitted  by  the  pres- 
ent bill  would  provide  such  an  alterna- 
tive. Ultimately  these  efforts  will  be 
thwarted  by  court  decisions  suppressing 
all  statements  obtained  as  a  result  of 
unlawful  arrests.  See  Wong  Sun  v. 
United  States  (371  U.S.  471  (1963 ».• 
During  the  interval,  title  I  of  the  bill 
will  provide  justification  for  their  con- 
duct. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
many  citizens  will  be  arrested  unlawfully 
during  the  interval. 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago  before 
the  District  Commissioners  outlawed  ar- 
rests for  investigation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  each  year  several  thousand 
arrests  occurred  for  investigation.  In 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  dealing  with  police  matters, 
I  was  probably  the  greatest  critic  of  ar- 
rests for  investigation.  They  were  out- 
lawed, as  they  should  have  been  years 
before.  I  want  the  Senate  to .  know 
that  Negro  civil  rights  leaders  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  greatly  disturbed 
by  that  practice  of  the  Meti-opolitan  Po- 
lice Department  in  respect  to  those  ar- 
rests for  investigation. 

I  want  tills  speech  to  show  this  after- 
noon that  it  is  my  judgment  that  if  that 


procedure  of  arrest  for  investigation  had 
not  been  stopped  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners,  we  would  have 
had  a  serious  issue  developing  in  the  Dis- 
trict between  the  colored  people  and 
their  representatives  and  the  Police  De- 
partment. 

I  also  wish  to  say,  as  one  who  has  been 
Interested  in  Police  Department  prac- 
tices in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
many  years  that,  in  my  judgment,  if  title 
I,  with  what  I  cojjslder  to  be  this  sub- 
terfuge procedur/for  permitting  arrests 
for  investigation  incorporated  therein — 
but  not  called  by  that  name — becomes  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, we  shall  have  a  renewal  of  civil 
rights  tensions  in  this  city  between  the 
colored  people  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  ugly  fact  is  that  so  many 
colored  people  seem  to  be  the  ones  who 
are  victimized  out  of  proportion  to  white 
people  in  the  arrests  for  investigation 
procedure. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  follow  the  arrest  procedure  that  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  cases  that  I  have  referred 
to  in  this  speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  existence  of  a  seri- 
ous crime  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia— and  it  is  a  serious  and  .ugly 
one — is  no  justification  for  following 
a  police  procedure  that  invades  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  any  citizen,  even 
though  the  color  of  his  or  her  skin  may 
be  black.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  making 
the  strong  plea  that  he  is  making  this 
afternoon  for  a  revision  of  the  bill. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  made  for 
future  reference,  hoping  that  that  rec- 
ord for  future  reference  will  be  help- 
ful to  lawyers  who  will  proceed  without 
delay,  in  my  judgment,  to  take  this  leg- 
islation, if  it  is  passed,  "all  the  way  to 
the  highest  Appellate  Comi;  as  soon  as 
possible,  because  the  sooner  it  gets  there, 
in  my  judgment,  the  better.  When  it 
reaches  there,  I  believe  that  the  kind 
of  provisions-that  I  have  been  protestii^ 
in  this  speech  this  afternoon  will  not 
meet  the  test  of  the  Court. 

I  come  now  to  section  103 (4>  of  the 
bill.  I  say  to  my  patient  colleagues  who 
are  waiting  to  express  themselves  on  the 
bill  that  I  have  only  2  or  3  more  pages. 
I  do  not  believe -Wiat  I  shall  have  very 
many  digressions. 

Section  103(4)  of  the  bill  requires  that 
the  questioning  and  the  warning  and  ad- 
vice be  witnessed  by  a  "responsibJ»s>er- 
son"  who  is  not  a  "law  enforceilient  of- 
ficer" or  recorded  "whenever  reasonably 
possible."  That  sounds  good,  does  it  not  ? 
The  section  raises  many  problems  of 
interpretation  and  administration. 

The  unthinking  layman  who  does  not 
take  the  time  to  inform  himself  in  re- 
gard to  the  legal  complexities  involved 
in  such  language  will  be  led  into  a  slum- 
bering attitude  through  that  language. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  analyze  the  lan- 
guage. The  section  raises  many  prob- 
lems of  interpretation  and  administra- 
tiori.  What  is  meant  by  "reasonably 
possible"?  Who  is  going  to  determine 
that?  The  police.  Who  is  going  to  do 
the  questioning?     The  police.    Who  is 
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poin^  to  talk  to  the  arrested 
stead  of  taking  him  to  a 
magistrate?    The  police. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  mabe 
fectly  clear  in  the  Malloi-y  cas : 
police  should  take  the 
to  a  committing  magistrate: 
do  not  have  probable  cause.  th( : 
ting  magistrate  t&ill  turn  him 
they  do  have  probable  cause, 
before,  the  committing  magis|;rate 
commit  him.     However,  then 
free  from  the  police  thiid- 
Then  he  will  have,  without  any 
his  guarantee  of  the  right 
Then  he  will  set  the  advice 
as  to  his  constitutional  privi! 

That  happens  to  be  om- 
tice.  thank  God.     And  it  is 
of  justice,  as  responsible  as 
tee  that  we  have,  that  explaii^ 
are  free  men  and  women  in 
today. 

What  is  meant  by    "reasonably 
ble"?     Where  are  '"responsibk 
who  are  not  law  enforcement 
be  obtained  at  2  a.m.? 

In  any  case  the  protection  o 
tion  is  relevant  only  to  the 
voluntary  confessions.    The  "pi 
of  the  section  bears  no  relation 
problems  arising  under  the 
and  fourth  amendments. 
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THE    rOUAL    PROTECTION    OF 

Rule    5'a>    of   the   Federal 
Criminal  Pi-ocedure  governs  al 
prosecutions  in  the  Federal 
the  United  States.    This  is  so 
It  will  be  so  even-  if  title  I  i! 
Title  I  does  not  change  the 
rule  5fa>.    What  it  does  do  is 
the  words  "unnecessai-y  dela  ' 
appear  in  that  rule,  in  one  w 
District  of  Colimibia.  which 
changed  a  quite  different 
those  identical  words  which  w; 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Is  not  the  concept  of  equal 
the  laws  inherent  in  the 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
tially  invaded  if  the  Congress 
the   same   rule   of   criminal 
means  one  thing  in  the  Distr 
lumbia  and  another  thing  in  thi  i 
of  the  Union?    We  should  not 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  thj^ 
ai*ates  the  pistrict  of  Coli^b 
eastern  district  of  Virginia — i 
eral  district  court  which  sits 
andria,    Va. — is    the    Potomac 
Does  Congress  have  the  power 
legislation  that  the  same  rule 
procedure  means  one  thing 
of  the  river  and  another  on 
side?    It  would  seem  obvious 
son  arrested  for  a  violation  ol 
rlson  narcotics  law  in  the  Distfict 
limibia  cannot  be  legislatively 
to  an  interrogation  which  woiild 
rermissible  if  he  were  arrestei  1 
andria.  Va..  or  Baltimore,  M( 
same  charge. 

Nor  should  the  Senate  allot- 
be  stampeded  into  the  enactm(  nt 
I  of  the  bill  by  those  who  seel 
any  increase  in  the  District  of 
crime  rate  on  the  U.S.  Supr 
Mallory  rule.    The  statistics 
offered  to  support  this  positijjn 
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carry  the  burden  which  they  seek  to 
place  upon  them.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
David  C.  Acheson,  acknowledged  that  re- 
peal of  the  Mallory  rule  would  have  little 
or  no  impact  insofar  as  the  prevention  of 
crime  is  concerned  U965  hearmgs,  pt.  1. 
p.  57). 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  ac- 
knowledged during  the  hearings  before 
this  committee  that  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  a  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
rate  and  the  Mallory  rule.  The  follow- 
ing colloquy  bears  out  this  point: 

Senator  McIntyre.  One  final  question. 
Taking  into  account  all  the  crimes  that  are 
committed  In  this  District,  do  both  of  you 
Xeel  that  a  substantial  number  of  criminals 
evade  punishment  because  of  this? 

Mr.  Katzenbach,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States : 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  I  don't  know  of  any  facts 
that  could  be  cited  that  would  lead  to  that 
conclusion. 

Senator  McIntyre.  I  take  It  your  answer 
means  that  you  do  not  believe  there  are  a 
substantial  niunber  of  criminals  that  evade 
punishment  because  of  the  Mallory  n.Ue? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  I  phrased  it  as  I  did,  Sen- 
■  ator,  because  people  whose  judgment  I  re- 
spect do  take  the  view  that  there  are.  I 
simply  don't  know  of  any  way  of  establishing 
that  by 

Senator  McIntyre.  There  are  no  statistics 
on  it? 

Mr.  Katzt;nbach  (continuing).  By  factual 
evidence  that  would  lead  anybody  to  that 
conclusion. 

In  our  hearings  and  in  speeches  in 
the  Senate  in  the  past  several  years  sta- 
tistical analyses  have  been  submitted 
which  devastated  the  argument  that 
there  is  any  field  of  factual  information 
that  shows  any  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  Mallory  rule  and  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senate  should  recall  that  In  1957 
when  the  Supreme  Comt  rendered  its 
Mallory  decision.  Chief  Robert  Mmray 
predicted  that  it  would  result  in  a  com- 
plete breakdown  in  law  enforcement  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  further 
stated  that  "most  of  the  murders,  rapes, 
and  robberies  would  have  gone  unsolved 
and  unpunished  under  the  Mallory  de- 
cision." 

I  answered  htm  then,  and  I  answer 
him  today,  that  3  years  after  the  Mallory 
decision,  Oliver  Gasch,  the  US.  Attor- 
ney at  that  time  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, reported  "Mallory  questions, 
that  is  to  say.  confessions  or  admission, 
are  of  controlling  importance  in  prob- 
ably less  than  5  percent  of  our  criminal 
pi-osecutions." 

During  the  hearings  this  year,  Mr. 
Acheson  said  that  only  a  "handful"  of 
prosecutions  were  declined  by  his  ofiBce 
because  of  the  anticipated  impact  of  the 
Mallory  rule. 

I  am  convinced  that  title  I  is  an  un- 
constitutional piece  of  legislation.  By 
recommending  passage  of  any  bill  con- 
taining this  title,  the  committee  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  buck  the  current  of 
present-day  constitutional  thinking. 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  attempt 
to  evade  this  section  of  title  I  by  elimi- 
nating references  to  the  administrative 
procedures  that  have  been  promulgated 


in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  likewise 
unconstitutional. 

Moreover,  mterrogation  of  the  accused 
is  alien  to  the  traditions  of  our  system 
of  ci-iminal  justice,  which  is  and  should 
be  accusatorial. 

Finally,  during  the  short  life  that  title 
I  would  have  until  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  it  unconstitutional — which  I 
think  in  all  probability  will  happen 
eventually — it  would  create  a  volume  of 
litigation  that  would  clog  tlie  admini- 
stration of  criminal  justice  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

One  closing  point,  Mr.  President,  deal- 
ing with  the  argument  that  is  made  so 
often,  usually  in  editorials  by  editorial 
wTiters  who,  I  say  most  respectfully, 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  make  a  legal 
analysis  of  the  procedural  problems  that 
have  been  di-scussed  by  the  courts  in 
these  cases:  If  a  person  is  discharged 
from  an  indictment  for  a  crime  on  the 
ground  that  the  police  violated  the  Mal- 
lory rule  by  not  taking  him  before  a 
magistrate  without  delay  for  a  determi- 
nation of  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  probable  cause  for  holding 
him,  the  responsibility  is  not  that  of  the 
Mallory  rule.  The  responsibility  is  that 
of  the  police  department.  The  responsi- 
bility is  that  of  the  refusal  of  the  police 
to  follow  what  I  think  is  a  clear  mandate 
we  have  to  recognize — to  stop  violating 
these  precious  procedural  protections 
tliat  every  American,  irrespective  of 
'his  economic  status,  irrespective  of  the 
color  of  his  skin,  irrespective  of  his  guilt 
or  innocence — yes,  Mr.  President,  irre- 
spective of  any  characteristic — Is  en- 
titled to  receive  from  a  government  that 
is  really  bottomed  upon  the  precious 
principle  of  a  uniform  application  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  juridical  process  to  all 
people,  irrespective  of  any  of  the  char- 
acteristics to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
as  well  as  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  if 
the  bill  is  passed  with  title  I  in  it — and 
I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  on  final 
vote — it  will  go  through  the  appellate 
process  at  the  maximum  possible  rate 
of  speed.  I  would  prefer  that  the  Mal- 
loi-y  rule  features  of  the  bill  be  elimi- 
nated and  that  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  would  be  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
which  would  order  a  rescinding  of  the 
shocldng  administrative  procedures  of 
the  police  department  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  this  aftei-noon. 

To  my  chairman  again  I  say,  long  as 
my  speech  has  been,  it  Is  much  shorter 
than  has  been  heard  on  the  subject 
before. 

There  is  much  yet  that  really  needs 
to  be  said,  which  I  shall  include  in  the 
Record  during  the  comse  of  debate. 

I  stand  on  the  ca.se  I  have  made  in  my 
speech  today  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
insertions  which  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor.  "'* 

Mr.  McINTYRE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I 
support  title  I  of  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.5688.  , 
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I  do  so  after  much  thought  and  soul- 
searching,  because,  in  my  opinion,  title  I 
of  this  bill  offers  the  best  solution  yet 
devised  to  remedy  an  unacceptable  sit- 
uation in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  refer  to 
the  present  situation,  where  public  con- 
fidence in  the  courts  and  the  police  as 
agencies  of  public  protection  has  been 
undermined,  and  where  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  newspaper  headlines  telling 
the  stoi-y  of  court  acquittals  bearing  no 
relationship  to  the  question  of  guilt  has 
greatly  weakened  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  criminal  law. 

I  support  title  I  of  this  bill,  despite 
my  professional  background  as  a  lawj-er 
with  experience  in  criminal  practice,  a 
background  which  makes  it  obvious  to 
me  that  enactment  of  title  I  will  diminish 
the  protections  presently  offered  defend- 
ants in  criminal  cases.  I  do  so  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  protections  and 
rights  involved  here  have  not,  in  the  past, 
been  subjected  to  that  balancing  process 
which  characterizes  constitutional  inter- 
pretation in  this  Nation.  The  rights  of 
individual  citizens  have  been  considered 
without  any  reference  to  the  rights  of 
the  public  to  have  clearly  constitutional 
criminal  laws  enforced  for  its  protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  make  no  mention 
here  of  my  own  strong  support  of  other 
legislation  designed  to  protect  individual 
rights  and  freedoms.  I  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  opponents  of  title  I,  outside  of 
Congress,  have  wrongly  characterized 
the  debate  over  this  bill  as  one  between 
opponents  of  individual  liberties  on  the 
one  hand  and  reasonable  men  on  the 
other.  Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect, 
for  the  decisions  to  be  made  on  this  bill 
Involve  questions  of  degree,  and  not  of 
direction. 

Has  the  enforcement  of  the  Mallory 
rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia  achieved 
that  degree  of  balance  between  the  rights 
of  the  accused  and  the  rights  of  the 
society  which  would  indicate  that  we 
were  moving  ahead  toward  a  Greater 
Society  of  compliance  with  the  law?  I 
do  not  believe  so.  In  fact,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated above,  public  confidence  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  practically 
nonexistent  here,  despite  the  efforts  of 
a  capable  police  force.  The  deterrent 
effect  of  the  criminal  law  has  continued 
to  decline,  and  the  storj-  in  Monday 
morning's  Washington  Post  about  an  in- 
crease of  15  percent  in  serious  crime  in 
Washington  tells  this  story  in  clear 
terms. 

Ml-.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  stand 
here  today  and  say  that  the  decline  in 
public  confidence  and  the  Increase  in 
serious  crime  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
Mallory  rule.  Clearly,  many  factors, 
such  as  poverty,  social  unrest,  police 
personnel  policies,  welfare  and  educa- 
tion programs,  all  contribute  to  these 
results.  But  I  fully  believe  that  the  Mal- 
lory rule  plays  its  part.  I  hope  that  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  may  da  our 
part  in  modifying  this  rule  to  meet  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  community. 

American  cities  have  the  right  to  effec- 
tive criminal  justice.  American  citizens 
have  the  right,  as  Individuals  as  well 
as  members  of  the  community,  to  be  able 
to  sleep  safely  at  night,  and  to  be  able 


to  walk  the  streets  of  their  Nation's 
Capital.  What  we  seek  to  do  here  today 
is  to  provide  a  means  of  making  this 
right  a  reality,  by  allowing  our  police 
force  the  benefits  of  an  interrogation 
procedure  which  protects  the  rights  of 
the  community  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
the  accused. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  that  the  cure  for 
crime  is  not  in  the  electric  chair,  but 
in  the  high  chair;  like  so  many  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us  in  America 
today,  the  solution  is  rooted  in  the  neces- 
sity that  our  children  be  carefully 
taught. 

Meanwhile,  police  forces,  charged  with 
protecting  the  public,  contend  with  in- 
creasing crime,  and  often  with  limiting 
comt  decisions. 

And  unfortunately,  not  all  the  teeth 
put  into  laws  these  days  are  wisdom 
teeth — and  unfortunately  throughout 
the  United  States,  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  confounded  not  only  by 
the  problems  of  enforcing  our  laws,  but 
by  the  additional  problems  of  interpret- 
ing them. 

It  is  a  dilemma  for  the  police,  and  it 
merits  the  attention  of  Congress. 

I.  too,  am  concerned  with  the  delicate 
balance  between  protecting  the  rights  of 
all  citizens,  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
one  who  is  suspected  of  a  crime. 

My  fear  is  that  the  suspect  may,  on 
occasions,  be  getting  the  better  break. 

The  bill  of  rights  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire constitution  guarantees  that  "every 
member  of  the  community  has  a  right 
to  be  protected  by  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  life,  liberty,  and  property";  and,  of 
course,  our  legal  and  social  system  en- 
trusts such  protection  to  police  agencies. 

Our  legal  system  and  our  strong  con- 
cern In  America  for  justice  actually 
have  a  history  many  times  older  than 
our  country. 

The  colonists — many  of  them  Brit- 
ish— drew  heavily  on  English  justice 
when  they  framed  our  legal  system;  with 
good  reason,  they  feared  excessive  police 
power. 

British  justice — today  so  well-regard- 
ed— e%'olved  from  a  background  of 
abuses. 

In  the  12th  century,  the  King's  sheriffs 
often  arrested  a  suspect  for  reasons  moi-e 
whimsical  than  sensible.  He  was  heaved 
into  jail,  and  simply  left  there  without 
any  sort  of  hearing.  'When  a  trial  was 
conducted,  only  the  Crown's  case  was 
heard.  Justice  was  worse  than  a  joke, 
and  lawyers  played  no  role  in  court. 

For  certain  crimes,  another  sort  of 
trial  was  devised.  The  accused  was 
securely  trussed,  weights  were  fastened 
to  his  body,  and  the  poor  fellow  was 
slung  into  a  nearby  pond.  His  innocence 
was  established  only  if  his  body  floated. 

Official  recognition  that  the  citizemy 
must  have  protection  for  individual 
rights  and  liberties  was  a  long  time  de- 
veloping. But  King  John,  in  1215,  did 
effect  a  milestone  when  he  signed  the 
Magna  Carta. 

Eventually,  then,  the  right  which  we 
would  like  to  define  as  the  "fair  trial" 
was  established  in  England. 

But  how  fair  was  it?  • 

Well,  this  is  not  even  open  to  debate, 
because  along  came  a  device  that  still 


plagues  us — the  device  we  call  the  "co- 
erced confession." 

A  coerced  confession  is  confession  ob- 
tained by  undue  pressure.  A  suspect 
was  arrested  and  tortured  until  the 
sheriffs  or  waixlens  obtained  his  con- 
fession. 

Beating  and  whipping  -were  the  easy 
means  of  achieving  coerced  confession. 
Pouring  melted  lead  on  the  accused's 
body,  or  stretching  him  on  a  rack,  were 
other  diabolical  methods. 

Confession  guaranteed  conviction,  and 
unsolved  crimes  vanished  with  the  ac- 
cused. 

We  have  seen  the  same  technique  re- 
fined during  World  War  II  by  the  terrors 
of  what  we  now  call  "brainwashing." 
When  the  mind  has  been  mutilated,  con- 
fession and  conviction — however  far- 
fetched— follow. 

Coerced  confession  is  bi-utally  unciv- 
ilized; and  In  the  area  of  jurisprudence, 
it  is  totally  unreliable. 

Thus,  to  prevent  it.  we  have  legislated 
against  it.  New  laws  and  court  decisions 
appear  in  the  statutes.  Although  their 
intent  is  corrective,  theu'  result  has  not 
always  been  so. 

I  disagree  with  the  effect  of  many  re- 
cent comt  decisions  Ir^thls  regard.  I  do 
agi-ee  with  their  goals,  if  not  their  means. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  aims  of  the 
courts  in  eliminating  coerced  confessions 
are  aims  of  which  we  all  approve — the 
elimination  ot  inefficient  police  tactics 
and  the  increased  reliability  of  confes- 
sions. My  disagreement  is  with  one  of 
the  means  which  the  comts  have  used. 

The  com-ts  have  changed  the  law  of 
confession  according  to  a  simple  princi- 
ple. They  have  focused  on  the  time  be- 
tween the  arrest  of  a  suspect  and  his  ar- 
raignment before  a  judge;  they  have 
said  a  long  passage  of  time  between 
arrest  and  arraignment  gives  enforce- 
ment officers  an  inducement  to  coerce 
confession.  The  courts,  especially  the 
Federal  courts,  have  gone  further.  They 
have  actually  ruled  that  the  mere  pas- 
sage of  time  can  force  a  prisoner  Into 
confessing — although  he  may  be  inno- 
cent. , 

Which  means  that  a  confession  ob- 
tained prior  to  arraignment,  may  be 
thrown  out  of  court.  The  results?  A 
breakdown  In  law  enforcement  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  i-ule  is  not 
law  in  New  Hampshire.  Our  New  Hamp- 
shire judges,  with  wisdom,  make  reliabil- 
ity the  test  of  confessions.  If  the  cir-"" 
cumstances  surrounding  a  confession  In- 
dicate it  is  reliable.  It  is  accepted.  If  the 
facts  Indicate  it  is  unreliable,  it  is  re- 
jected. Delay  in  New  Hampshiie  is  not 
sufficient  to  void  a  confession. 

In  the  Federal  courts,  howevei-,  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  Recent  cases  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  indicative 

Many  common  crimes  in  Washington 
are  called  yoke  robberies.  The  crim- 
inal surpi-ises  his  victim  in  the  dark, 
slugs  him,  and  escapes  with  his  cash. 
He  leaves  behind  him  no  evidence  for 
conviction — neither  witnesses  nor  finger- 
prints. 

Let  us  assume  the  police  bring  in  a 
suspect,  and  the  suspect  admits  he  is  in- 
deed guilty.    His  confession  is  virtually 
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without  value — because  the 
their  intent   to  protect   his 
rights,    serve    instead    to 
them.    In  the  broad  interpri 
come  dose  to  condoning  the 

Let  me  describe  one  case 
trates  the  difficulties  that 
f  orcement  agencies. 

A  few  months  ago,  the 
a  report  that  a  man  in 
just  been  woimded  by  a 
They  hunied  to  the  scene  a 
the  most  likely  suspect,  a 
Spriggs. 

Spriggs  was  taken  to  the  pr 
tion,  but  the  arresting  officer 
the  scene  to  search  for  witness 
10  minutes  later,   he   retui 
precinct  .   headquarters     to 
Spriggs. 

The  police  officer  twice 
if    he    committed    the 
Spriggs  refused  to  answer, 
police    officer    stated,    "Well, 
doesn't  matter,  the  man  yoi 
knows  who  shot  him  and  we 
interested   witness   who   cla 
you." 

Spriggs  said  then,  "Well,  I 
admit  it.    I  shot  him."    And 
a  statement   admitting   his 
tween  the  time  of  arrest  and 
the  confession,  less  than  hal 
elapsed. 

Spriggs  was  tried  and 
appeal,  however,  in  the  case 
against  the  United  States, 
released. 

•Why?    There  had  been  too 
lay  between  arrest  and 
the  court  ruled  the  confessioi 
sible. 

There  was  no  evidence  of 
there  was  only  a  delay  of  a 

Rules  relating  to  police 
and  the  use  of  coHfesskms  in 
among  the  most  difficult  in 
criminal  law.    Policemen,  tr 
and  defense  attorneys  do  not 
they  should  do  to  faithfully 
their  jobs,  because  under  rei 
decisions  they  cannot  know 
and  what  is  illegal.    It  is  an 
frontation  between  the 
ciety  on  one  hand  and  the 
Individual  on  the  other. 

I  am  convinced  that  oui- 
goverrunent  can  devise  proced 
mit   reasonable   police  interr 
suspects.    Clearly,  our  society 
protection  such  procedure  wi 

Our   law    enforcement 
only  be  as  strong  as  our 
them  to  be.    We  cannot 
pie  our  police  forces  and 
society  by  decisions  that  allow 
to  coddle  our  cripiinals. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  title  I  of 
clear  step  in  the  right  directioi 
not  represent  all  that  I  would 
done,   but  it  does  represent 
effort  of  your  committee.    I 
title  I  in  committee  as  it 
because  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
sible  bill.    I  hope  that  tlie 
accept  it  today. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  Presiden  , 
mend  and  compliment  the 
New  Hampshire  for  his  very 
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ment in  support  of  title  I  in  the  pending 
legislation.  He  has  devoted  a  greatJ^fcal 
of  time  and  effort  for  a  period  of  2  years 
or  more  to  this  very  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult problem.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
the  Senator's  views  stated  so  clearly  with 
respect  to  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do;  namely,  to  try  to  balance  rights  as 
bet\veen  the  defendant  and  the  public  at 
large.  This  is  a  so-called  gray  area,  ih 
which  there  has  been  over  the  years 
many  problems  in  the  attempt  to  reach 
a  fair  rule. 

We  think  we  have  a  fair  i-ule  that- we 
are  offering  to  the  S^ate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  lias  made. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr,  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  last 
sentence  in  section  103.  at  page  30  of  the 
bill,  which  states  that  the  interrogation 
may  be  "tran.scribed  verbatim,  or  re- 
corded by  wire,  tape  or  other  sound  re- 
cording, or  conducted  subject  to  other 
comparable  means  of  verification." 

My  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Pi-actices  and  Procedures  has  been  mak- 
ing a  study  of  electronic  gajflgets. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes;  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing a  very  good  contribution  in  that 
field. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  In  the  begin- 
ning these  gadgets  were  used  to  take 
down  conversations  or  interrogations  of 
possible  witnesses  or  defendants.  Then 
we  found  that  the  next  move  was  to  set 
up  a  conference  room,  with  the  installa- 
tion of  these  gadgets  being  made  per- 
manent. Then  we  found  that  lawyers 
w^ere  permitted  to  remain  in  those  rooms, 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  their  cases  with 
their  clients.  That  is  certainly  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  a  defendant  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  condone. 

Has  the  Senator's  committee  given  any 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  the  language 
in  this  section  leading  to  that  type  of 
practice? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  certainly  hope 
not.  The  very  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  accused. 
We  tried  to  build  into  the  section  the 
necessary  safeguards  by  providing  that 
the  action  must  be  witnessed  by  a  re- 
sponsible person  who  is  not  a  law  en- 
forcement officer. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  real  safeguard 
in  attempting  to  resolve  any  dispute  as 
to  the  voluntariness  of  the  confession,  to 
show  that  it  wa6  voluntary  and  that  no 
coercion  was  used.  We  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  put  anything  into  tlie  bill  except 
something  that  will  safeguard  the  rights 
of  the  accused. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The/Senator's 
committee  would  not  condone  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  room  or  permanently  es- 
tablished recording  device? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  No;  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  section.  The  recording  de- 
vice is  designed  to  show  by  permanent 
record  the  exact  questions  asked  and  the 
exact  answers. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  understand 
that  is  iiot  the  purpose.  However,  I  wisli 
to  establish  a  clear  legislative  history' 
on  this  point.  "^ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We*  would  not  condone 
it.  If.it  were  called  to  our  attention  it 
could  be  reached  by  legislative  enact- 
ment to  absolutely  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouii.  I  thank  thr 
Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all;  let  me  say  that  the  amendment.- 
which  I  shall  offer  tliis  evening  were  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I  and 
myself. 

We  filed  supplemental  views  to  a  part 
of  the  committees  report  on  the  pmnibus 
crime  bill.  Both  Senator  Kennedy  and 
I  intend  to  vote^or  the  bill.  Yesterda.v. 
a  very  unfortunate  accident  occurred  in 
Senator  Kennedy's  family. .  His  eldest 
dau.!?hter  was  severely  injured.  She  i.s 
in  Cape  Cod  Hospital,  at  Hyannis,  Mass. 
Both  Senator  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy are  with  their  daughter.  He  there-  ' 
fore  could  not  be  present  in  the  Senate 
this  evening.  The  remarks  I  make  are 
being  made  on  bSialf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

At  the  outset  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  I  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  their  work  on 
the  omnibus  crime  bill.  We  ai'e  all 
deeply  concerned. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  elsewhere  throughout   the 
Nation.      The    events    at    Watts,    the 
menacing   rise  in   the  FBI  crime  sta- 
tistics  and   the  daily   headlines  in   the 
papers  of  individual  acts  of  violence  have  • 
galvanized  the  attention  of  the  Nation^ 
and  particularly  the  Nation's  Capital/K^^ 
the  serious  and  indeed  dangerous- prob-) 
lem  that  confronts  us. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
has  labored  long,  hard,  and  intelligently 
to  fashion  a  bill  which  would  help  to  deal 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  prob- 
lem. The  present  bill  is  the  result  of 
several  years  of  hearings,  and  intensive 
consideration  in  executive  session.  It 
represents  a  significant,  indeed  a  dra- 
matic, improvement  over  a  companion 
bill  which  passed  the  House  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
th?  fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  Bible  has  worked  tirelessly 
and  con^ructively  in  the  crime  field,  as 
it  has  in  so  many  other  fields  of  direct 
concern  to  the  welfare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  bill  before  us  is  basically  a  ^ood 
bill  and  in  the  main  I  support  it.  Title 
II,  for  example,  provides  a  needed 
change  In  the  administration  of  the 
sanity  defense  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  bill,  in  essence,  provides  th:\t 
a  defendant  must  give  the  prosecutor 
reasonable  notice  of  his  intention  to 
assert  an  insanity  defense.  While  the 
distinguished  jimlor  Senator  from  Ne".v 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  and  I  had  some  ^ 
suggestions  to  make  as  to  modification 
in  the  language  of  title  II,  these  changes 
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have  been  accepted  by  the  committee. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  committee  for 
making  the  modifications  we  requested 
and  feel  that  this  portion  of  the  bill, 
as  submitted,  works  a  usefiil  change  in 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

-Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  was  about  to  suggest  ^ 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  I  am 
in  agreement  with  what  he  says  }n  rela-  ^ 
tion  to  the  change  which  he  has  pro-/ 
posed.    -We  have  not  as  yet  modified  the 
bill  that  Is  in  the  Senate  to  tjaat  effect, 
so  I  suggest  that  hp  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TYDINGfi*  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  ^ich  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fui-ther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ty-   ■ 
DINGS  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  section 
201  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  201.  Section  97  6f  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbia'  approved  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-301), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection:  (!•)  Insanity  shall 
not  be  a  defense  In  any  criminal  proceeding 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  unless  the  ac- 
cused or  his  attorney  in  such  proceeding  files 
with  the  court  and  serves  upon'tl  ,  prosecut- 
ing attorney  written  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  rely  upon  such  defense  no  later  than 
30  days  prior  to  trial  If  there  has  been  no 
court  order  for  mental  examination,  or  no 
later  than  15  days  after  receipt  by  the  coxirt 
of  the  report  of  the  examining  physician  If 
there  was  a  court  order  for  mental  examina- 
tion. The  court  may  extend  the  time  for 
such  notice  U^  order  to  prevent  Injustice." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.    BIBLE.      I    have    studied    the 

amendment  carefully  and  I  have  had 

our  staff  people  study  it.    It  is  an  im- 

j^rovement  over  i^e  bill  as  reported  by 

»the  Senate  committee.     Accordingly,  I 

am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Record,  the  amendment  clai'lfies  the  time 
during  which  the  accused  may  enter  his 
plea  of  insanity.  As  originally  drafted 
In  the  bill,  the  defendant  was  required 
to  enter  his  plea  of  insanity  at  the  time 
he  pleaded -not  guilty,  or  within  15  days 
thereafter.  The  amendment  which  we 
.  have  offered,  and  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  requires  that  notice  of 


^ 


intention  to  rely  upon  the  insanity  de- 
fense be  filed  with  the  court  within  30 
days  after  the  report  of  the  hospital  or 
the  examining  physician  or  physicians 
concerning  the  mental  condition  of  the 
defendint.  or  if  ho  such  report  is  re- 
ceivedAnot  less  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  trial. 

The  reason  for  that  is  fairly  obvious. 
It  will  give  to  defense  counsel  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  his  client/  examined  by 
competent  medical  experts,  and  will  give 
him  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  a  deci- 
sion after  such  examination. 

Title  IS.  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  de- 
tention of  material  witnesses  is  also  an 
important  change  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia criminal  procedures.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  law  enforcement 
officials  are  authorized  to  arrest  and  take 
before  a  U.S.  commissioner,  any  person 
whom  the  official  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  is  a  material  and  necessary 
witness  to  the  commission  of  a  felony, 
and  that  such  person  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  testify  at  the  trial.  This  will 
give  the  police  9.  needed  weapon  in  ob- 
taining and  preserving  evidence  for  use 
at  trial. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  is  also  useful  im- 
provement in  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  corrects  an  oversight  in 
the  Criminal  Code.  Under  its  provisions 
the  crime  of  robbei-y  is  specifically  desig- 
nated as  a  crime  of  violence  and  subject 
to  those  penalties. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  contains  seven  sec- 
tions which  amend  existing  portions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  While 
Senator  Kennedy  a^d  I  have  reserva- 
tions as  to  certain  of  these  sections  we 
fully  endorse  those  provisions  which  re- 
define the  crime  of  housebreaking  as 
bui'glary  in.  two  degrees.  We  also  en- 
dorse the  change  In  thg  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  which  provides  additional 
penalties  for  crimes  of  violence  commit- 
ted with  a  fireairm.  Under  the  commit- 
tee's prop<)sal  crimes  committed  with 
other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapons, 
other  than  a  fiiearm,  would  also  subject 
the  defendant  to  additional  penalties. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  when  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
I  filed  our  supplemental  views  regai-ding 
the  bill,  we  indicated  that  we  would  offer 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  revise  the  provisions  which  deal  with 
obscenity. 

Our  reasons  for  filing  this  supple- 
mental view  was  that  we  felt  that  the 
language  In  the  proposed  omnibus  bill 
was  not  as  definite  as  it  might  bf;  and 
might  not  actually  cover  the  entire  range 
which  the  committee  and  we  hoped  it 
would.  It  was  and  is  our  view  that  the 
law  of  obscenity  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  elsewhere  ought,  consistent  with 
the  guarantees  of  the  first  amendment, 
to  protect  fully  against  the  pfoduction 
and  distribution  of  obscene  publications. 

We  showed  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  committee  and  we  were  told,  we 
believe  with  some  justification,  by  the 
chairman  that  It  would  be  useful  to  have  - 
full  hearings  before  adopting  any  com- 
plete revision  of  the  law  of  obscenity  in 
the  District  of  Colimibla.  As  a  result, 
the  Senator  from  .New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 


IwBvl  and  I  have  decided  not  to  press 
oni-"  obscenityTproposals  at  the  present 
time.  Howevdr,  we  had  hoped — and  I 
have  the-%»ssiu  ance  of  the  distinguished 
chsiirman  of  <ur  committee — that  next 
year  the  committee  will  hold  hearings 
during  the  sess  ion  on  the  entire  obscenity 
problem.  Is  tnat  correct? 
J  Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
^nator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  T'STDINGS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE^^^I  reaffirm  what  I  earlier 
told  the  Senator  from. Maryland.  That 
is,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  LMr.  Kennedy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Mai-yland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGsl  on  the  obscenity  section  of  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate  was  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  and  complex.  It 
was  my  feeling  that  we  should  have  the 
benefit  of  some  rather  expert  advice  and 
counsel  in  this  particular  field.  I  believe 
that  can  be  accomplished,  not  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  but  in  a  hearing. 
And  again  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  if  he  will  introduce  the 
necessary  bill  earlier  next  year,  or  even 
now,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  at  least  we 
can  g^t  some  hearings  on  the  question 
sometime  early  next  year. 

I  would  not  attemiJt  to  do  that  this 
year,  but  in  Januai-y,  Februarj',  or 
March  of  next  year,  I  assure  the  Senator, 
there  will  be  a'hearmg  on  the  question. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fronr'Nevada.  The  bill 
as  *epOrted  would  impose  mandatoiy 
minimum  sentences  for  assault  with 
Intent  to  kill,  for  placing  bonds,  and  for 
the  newly  defined  crimes  of  burglary  in 
the  fii'st  and  second  degrees. 

All  the  responsible  testimony  before 
the  committee  opposed  mandatoi-y  mini- 
mum sentences. 

Ml".  President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
and  myself,  at  this  time  I  offer  amend- 
ments, which  I  send  to  the  (?esk,  to  title 
V,  which  would  strike  from* the  bill  the 
new  mandatory  minimum  sentences  pro- 
\ided  for  various  crimes. 

The.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Main- 
land will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments.  > 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  amendments,  and 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Tydings  are  as  follows: 

On  page  35  strike  section  601  and  renum- 
ber aU  subsequent  sections  In  title  V. 

On  page  36,  line  13.  strike  the  words  "less 
than  two  years  nor". 

On  page  37,  line  2,  strike  the  words  "less 
than  one  year  nor". 

On  page  37,  strike  section  503  and  renum- 
ber all  subsequent  sections  In  t4tle  V. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, the  District  Commissioner,  the 
U.S.  attorney,  and  the  chief  law-enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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all   opposed   the  mandatory 
sentences  provided  in  the  bill. 
They  opposed  them  because 
as  I  do,  that  mandatory 
tences  do  not  cut  down  on 
The  District  of  Columbia  has 
ly  high  crime  rate.    Yet 
sentence  handed  down  by 
of  Columbia  courts  is  higher 
average  sentence  of  all  of  the 
eral  district  courts  in  the 
The  average  sentence  for  a 
District  Court  for  the  Distr 
lumbia  is  higher  than  the  av 
tence  in  my  State,  the  State  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  or 
of  Virginia. 

I  feel,  as  did  the  chief  law-er 
officer  of  the  District,  Mr. 
the  Director  of  Paroles,  that 
toiT  sentence  might  actually 
harm  tlian  good.    It  might 
offender  to  be  placed  in  a  sr 
which  he  could,  after  spending 
or  so  In  an  institution  with 
criminals,  come  out  far  worse 
to  society  than  before  he  went 
it  might  induce  some  judges 
because  they  did  not  feel  that 
vidual  defendant  had  done  a 
as  to  require  the  mandatory 
sentence.  L 

I  do  not  ask  for  the  yeas\i 
do  ask  for  a  voice  vote  on 
ments  of  myself  and  tlft  junict- 
from  New  York  FMr.  Kenned 

Mr.    BIBLE.    Mr.    Presider  t 
briefly  to  oppose  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.    Such 
ments  were  considered  rather 
not  only  this  year,  but  last 
we  had  a  crime  bill  before  w. 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
mittee  that  a  mandatory 
crimes  of  violence  would  serve 
rent  to  the  criminal  element, 
in  making  a  study  of  the  pr 
there  is,  as  in  so  many  areas 
crime  and  proper  puni^men 
variety  of  views  on  whether 
minimum  sentences  are  or 
deterrent. 

The    committee    foufid.    ho^ 
studying  most  of  the  States, 
of  them — in  fact,  I  think  a 
had  mandatoi-y  minimum 

The  Senator  from  Maryland 
iNGsl  mentions  the  possibility 
and  speaks  of  a  young  man 
in  prison  and  becoming  a 
inal    because    he    is    thrown 
hardened  criminals.     I  believe 
swer  to  that  lies  mider  the  pn 
tem  whereby  the  judge  who 
case  retains  the  authority  to  g 
bation  if  he  deems  it  appropria 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  pr 
believe  that  where  properly 
lion  can  do  much  good. 

However,  nothing  in  the  pr 
would  in  any  way  take  that 
away  from  the  trial  judge. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  thi  s 
ments  of  the  Senator  from 
should-  be   rejected,    primarily 
ground  that  It  is  the  majority 
they  would  sei-ve  as  a  deter 
criminal. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriAn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  title  I  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  strike  title  I  and  renumber 
all  subsequent  titles  and  sections. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
>   The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  will  call  the  roll.  ^ 

•    The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  -to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDEK  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr."  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  prayer  there  be  a 
one-half  hour  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendments,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TYDiNtisl  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  TMr. 
Bible  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  the  special  order  for  tomor- 
row is  that  perhaps  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KennedyI  may  be 
present,  although  at  this  time  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  still 
be  with  his  daughter,  who  Is  in  a  hos- 
pital. In  any  event,  I  feel  certain  that 
more  Senators  will  be  present  tomorrow. 

I  intend  to  ask  for  a  live  quorum  to- 
morrow. The  debate  on  the  pending 
amendments  is  important,  and  I  feel  that 
by  having  more  Senators  in  attendance, 
the  amendments  will  receive  more  thor- 
ough consideration  and  study. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  course  of  action,  but  I  suggest  that 


if  the  Senator  plans  to  ask  for  a  live 
quorum,  we  had  better  have  an  under- 
standing that  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  will  not  be  charged  to  the  30  minutes 
allotted  for  the  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  f^om  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  propose  a  change  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
morning  prayer  thete  be  a  limitation  of 
35  minutes,  5  minutes  to  be  allotted  for 
a  quorum  call — perhaps  it  nted  not  be  a 
live  quorum — and  30  minutes  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  there  would  be 
a  vote  on  the  amendments,  and  follow- 
ing that  the  vote  would  take  place  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  indulge  me  for  a  moment?  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  from  the  Senator 
froin  Oregon  whether  he  desires  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill? 
•Mr.  MORSE.    I  do. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Then  I  believe  we  should 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passa-^ie 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  be  taken  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on .  the 
Tydings  amendments. 

The  ACTIN6  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  That  effective  on  Tuesday,  Augii." 
31.  1965,  Immediately  after  the  prayer,  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings |,  No-.  427  to 
H  R.  5688.  an  act  relating  to  crime  and  crim- 
inal procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
be  limited  to  35  minutes,  of  which  30  shall 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  M.iryland  [Mr.  Tydings |  an 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible |,  and' 
that  5  minutes  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  oi 
calling  a  quorum. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  im- 
mediately after  the  vote  on  t*ie  pending 
amendment  thereto  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  | Mr.  Tydings  j.  No.  427. 
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STEEL  INDUSTRife-  LABOR  CON- 
TRACT NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  -earlier 
today  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  White  House  late 
this  morning  dealing  with  the  confer- 
ence that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  at  breakfast  this  morning  in 
a  period  of  a  little  over  2  hours*  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  special  Presidential 
representatives  whom  the  President  sent 
to  Pittsburgh  over  the  weekend  to  make 
findings  of  facts  concerning  the  pending 
steel  industry  labor  dispute  and  to  re- 
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ix)rt  the  same"  to  him  at  the  breakfast 
this  morning. 

I  made  some  comments  about  the  steel 
dispute  at  that  time.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  President  would  meet  at  a  later  hour 
today,  with  the  negotiating  committee 
representing  the  union  and  the  com- 
panies. I  pointed  out  also  in  that  state- 
ment that  the  procedure  which  Governor 
Collins  and  I  had  recommended  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
met  with  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  We  recommended 
to  the  President  that  he  designate  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  SecretaiT  of 
Commerce,  as  Cabinet  officers  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  majoi-  problems 
comiected  with  this  very  serious  dispute, 
to  seek  to  have  the  parties  proceed  to 
negotiate  with  them  in  an  endeavor  to 
reach  a  mediation  settlement.  We  rec- 
ommended that  if  the  deadlock  concern- 
ing which  Governor  Collins  and  I  re- 
ported to  the  President  and  his  advisers 
.  this  morning  should  continue,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  advise  the  parties  as  to 
what  they  consider,  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  Government,  would<ke  a  fair  and 
equitable  and  conscionable  solution  of 
the  case  by  way  of  an  agreement  to  be 
accepted  by  the  parties. 

Since  then,  I  have  advised  with  the 
President  on  the  telephone  because  it  was 
understood  this  morning  that  Governor 
Collins  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  stand  by  for  whatever  as- 
sistance we  could  be  to  the  Government 
officials  in  respect  to  the  facts  that  we 
found  in  our  work  in  Pittsburgh  over  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  a  news  conference  conducted  by 
Mr.  Moyers  which  took  place  following 
the  breakfast  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent this  morning,  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred.  Out  of  my  great 
respect  for  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, insofar  as  it  refers  to  the  steel 
dispute,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  transcript  of  the  press  conference 
with  Mr.  Moyers,  dealing  with  the  steel 
dispute,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
News  Conference  at  the  White  House  with 

Bill  Movers,  9:30  a.m.,  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  Moyers.  I  have  a  statement,  which  I 
will  »ead  for  the  cameras  later  if  you  want. 

Question.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Moyers.  By  me. 

The  President  this  morning  received  a 
vefy  thorough  and  comprehensive  report 
from  Senator  Wayne  Morse  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Leroy  Collins,  on  the 
fact-finding  mission  ur)diertaken  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request  on  Satiirday  to  the  steel  ne- 
gotiations in'Pit^burgh.  Also  present  were 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirti,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  ,John  Connor  and  Mr.  William 
Sinitkin,  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Coiiclliation  Service. 

Senator  Morse  and  Governor  Collins  gave 
the  President,  as  he  requested,  a  detailed 
analy.sis  oi^the  facts  of  the  existing  situation 


and  the  issues  between  the  parties.  Senator 
Morse  and  Governor  Collins  agree  completely 
that  the  negotiations  continue  to  be  stale- 
mr4ted  and  the  parties  alone  are  unable  to 
reach  a  settlement. 

The  President  therefore  promptly  decided 
to  request  the  principal  negotiators  of  both 
parties  to  come  to  the  White  House  imme- 
diately to  meet  with  him,  Secretary  Wirtz 
and  Secretary  Connor.  The  President  Is 
sending  his  personal  plane  to  bring  the  Nego- 
tiators to  Washington  immediately.  The 
President  will  meet  with  them  as  soon  as  they 
arrive. 

Question.  When  do  you  expect  that.  Bill? 

Mr.  Moyers.  Early  afternoon. 

Q'lestlon.  How  long  was  the  President 
meeting  with  them  this  morning? 

Mr.  Moyers.  They  met  about  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Question.  This  was  Abel? 

Mr.  Moyers.  No.  There  are  10  negotiators 
ir  all. 

Question.  Bill,  are  those  people  still  here 
that  met  this  morning? 

Mr.  Moyers.  No,  they  have  gone,  t 

Question.  Where  will  these  genetleman  ar- 
,  rive — Andrews? 

Mr.  Moyers.  They  will  arrive  at.  Andrews. 

News  Conference  at  the  White  House  With 
Bill  Moyers,  11:15  a.m.,  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  Moyers.  The  President  today  has  asked 
Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  of  New  York,  to  go  to 
Vietnam  to  survey  the  possibilities  for  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  the  work  of  pri- 
vate agencies  in  helping  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

We  have  a  release  on  this.    Let  me  read  It. 

Dr.  Rusk  Is  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  at  New 
York  University. 

His  outstanding  experience  in  organizing 
the  American-Korean  Foundation  makes  him 
the  best  qualified  man  in  our  country  for 
this  mission. 

He  will  be  meeting  with;  the  President 
early  this  week;  probably  the  middle  of  the 
week  now.  At  that  time  they  will  discuss 
the  full  range  of  the  opportunities  which 
Dr.  Rusk  will  explore  in  his  visit  to  Vietnam. 

Outstanding  and  dedicatejj  work  is  already 
being  done  in  Vietn^  by  a.-n^mber  of  pri- 
vate American  welfare  organizations,  and  Dr. 
Rusk's  mission  will  be  designed  to  assist  and 
reinforce  these  efforts  and  not  in  any  sense 
to  supplant  them. 

We  are  giving  you  the  tex^  of  the  letter 
the  President  has  today  seril  to  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  for  reading"  at  the  second 
United  Nations  World  Population  Conference 
which  opens  tomorrow  in  Belgrade. 

I  will  read  this  very  briefly.  You  will 
have  it. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  The  U.S. 
Government  recognizes  the  singtilar  impor- 
tance of  the  meeting  of  the  second  United 
Nations  World  Population  Conference  and 
pledges  its  full  support  to  your  great  under- 
taking. 

"As  I  said  to  the  United  Nations  in  San 
FYanclscd.  we  must  now  begin  to  face  forth- 
rlghtly  the  multiplying  problems  of  our 
multiplying  population.  Our  Government 
assures  your  Conference  of  our  wholehearted 
support  to  the  United  Nations  and  Its  agen- 
cies In  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  world 
through  bringing  Into  balance  the  world's 
resources  and  the  world's  population. 

"In  extending  my  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  Conference,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  your  great  assemblage  of  population 
experts  will  contribute  sigpiflcantly  to  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  solve  this  transcend- 
ent problem.  Second  only,  to  the  search 
for  peace,  it  is  humanity's  greatest  challenge. 
This  week,  the  meeting  In^elgrade  carries 
with  ft  the  hopes  of  manklira. 
"Sincerely, 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 


The  President  today  approved  a  supple- 
mental allocation  of  $20  million  of  Federal 
disaster  relief  funds  to  Alaska.  This  allo- 
cation is  the  single  largest  disbursement  In 
the  15-year  history  of  Public  Law  876.  It 
will  be  used  to  reimburse  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  reconstruction  work  In  restoring 
Alaska's  shattered  economic  base  following 
the  Good  Friday  earthquake  of  1964. 

This  is  not  on  a  release. 

Gov.  William  A.  Bgan  reqViested  the  sup- 
plemental moneys  to  continue  the  mas- 
sive rebuilding  work  in  progress  under  the 
direction  of  the  President's  OlBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  More  than  33  Federal  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  the  military,  have  assisted 
Alaska's  recovery  efforts  since  that  tragic, 
crumbling  holocaust.  Total  allocation  from 
the  President's  fund,  since  his  major  dis- 
aster declaration  of  March  28.  1964,  is  $37 
million. 

Coupled  with  assistance  through  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  and  Federal  grants, 
loans,  and  programs,  more  than  $336  million 
has  been  made  available  to  the  State,  its 
communities,  and  Its  people. 

We  will  post  this. 

Let  me  give  you  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipals who  are  coming  here  from  Pittsburgh. 

Representing  the  unions:  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel, 
president  of  the  United' Steel  Workers;  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Molony,  vice  president.  United 
Steel  Workers;  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  secretary- 
trepsurer;  Mr.  Marvin  Miller,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Steel  Workers;  Mr.  Elliot 
Bredhoff,  general  counsel.  United  Steel 
Workers;  and  Mr.  James  P.  GrlflBn,  director. 
District  26,  of  the  Steel  Workers. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  district  that 
Is? 

Mr.  Movers.  That  is  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. 

Representing  the  management:  Mr.  R. 
Conrad  Cooper,  executive  vice  president. 
United  States  Steel  Corp.;  Mr.  R.  Heath 
Larry,  administrative  vice  president.  United 
States  Steel:  Mr.  Russel  J.  Branscomb,  vice 
president  of  Bethlehem  Steel;  and  Mr.  Har- 
old Lumb,  vice  president  of  the  Republic 
Steep  Corp. 

That  is  all  I  have. 

Question.  BUI,  do  you  know  what  time 
these  gentlemen  are  going  to  arrive? 

Mr.  Movers.  No.  As  I  said  this  morning. 
prol>ably  early  afternoon. 

Question.  Are  they  en  route  bow? 

Mr.  Movers.  The  plane  has  left  to  go  to 
Pittsburgh.  To  my  knowledge  it  has  not 
left  to  come  to  Washington. 

Question.  Are  they  bringing  them  all  in 
one  airplane? 

Mr.  Movers.  At  this  moment  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  that  question.  Only  one  plane 
wfent  up. 

Question.  Did  they  send  a  big  plane? 

Mr.  Movers.  A  Jet  Star,  which  carries  13 
passengers. 

Question.  Bill,  the  President  has  called  for 
continued  price  stability.  Is  he  opposed  to 
any  Increase  In  steel  prices,  so-called  selec- 
tive  

Mr.  Movers.  The  President  Indicated  In 
his  press  conference  that  there  must  be  con- 
tinued cost  and  price  stability  in  our  Ameri- 
can economy  and  "I  expect  full  and  complete 
responsibility  in  the  current  wage  negotia- 
tions and  I  expect  continued  stability  in  steel 
prices." 

I  will  reiterate  that. 

Question.  Could  you  say  whether  he  is 
opposed  to  any  Increase  In  steel  prices? 

Mr.  Movers.  I'll  stand  on  the  statement  be 
made  last  week. 

Question.  The  question  Is  whether  con- 
tinued stability  In.  steel  prices  means  all 
prices  or  whether  some  kind  of  overall  figure? 

Mr.  Moters.  I'll  stand  on  the  statement  he 
made  last  week. 
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Question    Bill,   are   they   goln ; 
siiop  here  la  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Movers.  They  will  be 
collective  bargaining  in  the  ExfeJ: 
Building. 

(jtiestion.  Does  there  come  a 
I'v.it  24  hours  or  so  between 
i-.i;hc  Tuesday  when  he  begins 
u-.7oitug  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  MoYEBs.  I  think  any 
T.if: -Hartley  Act  is  premature 
He   L3   very  hopeful   that  a  stce 
wiil  be  reached,  and  that  in  tlia: 
and  ill  the  process  of  collective 
jjitrnmount  will  be  the  national 
he  e.xpressed  at  his  press  confereii  ce 

Question.  Bill,  can  you  tell  u 
about    the   mechanics   of  this? 
come  in  they  obviously  will  go 
House  and  not  the  Executive 

Mr.  MoTiiRS.  He  will  meet   w|th 
soon  as  they  arrive,  probably  In 
Room      Alter  they  have  talked  i 
will  Adjourn  to  the  Executive  0^< 
.  where  the  collective  bargaining 

Question.  Who  will  represent 
menc  in  the  sessions  in  the 
Building.* 

Mr.    Movers.  Secretary    Conno  r 
Wtrtz  and  Mr.  Bill  Simkln.  who 
the     Federal     Mediation     and 
Service. 

Question.  Does  the  President 
posals  to  make  today? 

iti.    MoTEBs.  The   President 
again  that  the  national  interest 
riding,  concern,    which   he   hop^ 
respect. 

Question.  Bill,  on  the  mechan 
for  guidance,  do  you  expect  to 
»d-ise  us  in  advance  when  they 
rivmg  and  will, there  be  any 
tiires  or  will  wobe  able  to  see  theii? 

Mr  Motehs.  I  am  supposed  '  o  be  called 
whea  they  leave  Pittsburgh,  If  ;hey  have  a 
chance,  and  Til  try  to  keep  yo'  i  posted  on 
all  the  details  I  can.  Of  cours  i.  these  are 
meetings,  as  In  Pittsburgh,  whi<  h  are  going 
on  between  the  principal  parties  and  are  not 
open  I  am  very  hopeful  of  yo  ir  having  » 
chance  to  see  them. 

Question.  I    wondered    when 
whether  we   would   be  able   to 
Abel,  and   the  President,   or 
would  be  any  statement? 

Mr  MorsKS.  There  will  be  no 
my  knowledge  at  this  time,  but 
you  posted. 

Question.  We  would  like  to  h^ve 
U  at  all  possible  at  the  opening 

Mr.  MoTCKS.  I  understand. 

Question.  Bill,    how    were 
Did  the  President  call  them? 

Mr.  MOTEKS.  The  invitations  w^re  extended 
through  Seci;etary  Wlrtz  and  Secretary  Con- 
nor. 

Question.  BUI.  when  did  the 
cide.  (ai   to  come  back  here  an 
»ite  these  people  to  ctime  in 

Mr.  MoTsxs.  AsT  said  to  some 
terday  after  the  press  coulerenci 
dent    had    actually    mel^oixed 
members  of  his  staff  on  Friday 
likely  would  come  oack  to 
time  Sunday.    Secretary  Rusk 
_  Secretary  Rusk  wanted  to  come 
'day  afternoon.    Sometime  Saturday 
early  Sunday  morning.  I  think 
decided  to  come  back. 

Yesterday  after  the  press 
President   received   a   tentative 
Senator  Morse  and  Under 
and  at  that  time  the  President 
bie  to  meet  with  them  this 
was    after    he    had    already 
nouuced  his  decision  to  come 
ington. 

He  met  with  them  beginning  about  7:4& 
and  that  meeting  I.^isted  until  ap  )roximately 
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10: 15.  As  part  of  that  meeting,  the  President 
decided,  as  I  announced  earlier,  to  request 
the  principal  negotiators  to  come  down. 

Question.  Bill,  has  Morse's  and  Collins' 
role  now  been  ended? 

Mr.  MoTEKs.  Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  the 
President  was  very  impressed  by  the  intensity 
and  thoroughness  of  Senator  Morse's  and  Mr. 
Collins'  report.  He  thinks  they  did  an  out- 
standing Job  of  analyzing  the  key  issues  di- 
viding the  two  parties,  and  is  most  grateful, 
as  he  Ijelieves  the  Nation  Is,  for  their  efforts. 

At  this  particular  moment  it  is  now  a 
matter  between  the  parties  themselves,  with 
representation  on  the  Federal  Government's 
part  coming  through  the  two  Secretaries. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  think  these 
meetings  will  last? 

Mr.  Movers.  It  is  the  President's  hope  that 
they  will  continue  to  bargain  until  a  settle- 
ment is  reached. 

Question.  Bargain  here  rather  than  bar- 
gain In  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Movers.  They  will  remain  here. 

Question.  Senator  Morse,  Bill,  this  morn- 
ing— at  least  on  the  basis  of  what  I  heard 
on  the  radio — was  quite  critical  of  both  par- 
ties in  a  statement  that  he  made  before  he 
left  Pittsburgh.  I  wondered  whether  his 
view  Is  now  reflected  in  the  President's  view 
of  this  matter? 

Mr.  Movers.  The  President  is  very  objec- 
tive and  very  understanding  of  the  process 
of  collective  bargaining  and  hopes  that  that 
process  will  result  in  a  settlement. 

Question.  Are  the  three  Government  rep- 
resentatives actually  mediating  at  this  stage. 
Bill,  or  what  Is  their  role? 

Mr.  Movers.  TTheir  role  Is  simply  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  In  whatever  way  the 
Government  needs  to-  be  represented.  Mr. 
Simkin  remains  the  principal  Government 
mediator.  Mr.  Conuor  and  Mr.  Wirtz  are 
there  to  assist  in  whatever  way  it  is  possible, 
and  to  physically  demonstrate  the  Presi- 
dent's interest  and  the  national  interest  in- 
volved in  this  process. 

Question.  Is  it  too  soon  to  say  whether  or 
not.  ooce  the  bargaining  process  begins  here 
In  the  EOB.  whether  the  President  may,  from 
time  to  time,  once  or  more  often,  meet  again 
with  tlie  parties? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  don't  know  of  any  way. 
Chuck,  of  anticipating  what  will  happen 
after  they  begin  to  meet. 

Question.  Has  the  President  asked  the 
three  mediators  to  come  up  with  a  proposed 
settlement  to  this  dispute? 

Mr.  Movers.  They  have  discussed  no  par- 
ticular proposal  that  the  Government  might 
make.  ,1  think  the  effort  now  is  for  the  two 
parties  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
their  positions. 

Question.  You're  leaving  the  door  open  to 
subsequent  proposals?  - 

Mr.  Movers.  I  am  simply  leaving  the  door 
open.  John,  for  this  process  to  run  its  own 
course. 

Question.  You  said  that  Taft-Hartley  has 
not  been  considered  yet? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  said  that- it  was  premature 
to  consider  Taft-Hartley. 

Question.  To  change  the  subject  slightly, 
does  the  President  Intend  to  do  anything 
furthet  to  encourage  people  to  sign  the  home 
rule  discharge  petition? 

Mr.  Movers.  He  remains  hopeful.  He  re- 
mains in  touch  with  the  situation,  and  that's 
it. 

Question.  The  Te.xas  papers  are  speculat- 
ing that  Jake  Jacobsen  will  take   the  job 
that  Larry  O'Brien  left.     Is  there  any  guid>- . 
ance  on  that? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  have  not  heard  any  discus- 
sion of  who  might  succeed  Larry  O'Brien. 

Question.  BUI,  Secretary  Fowler  and  Un- 
der Secretary  Ball  went  to  Eiurope  to  discuss 
monetary  problems.     Is  Under  Secretary  Ball 


going  to  use  this  opportunity  to  discuss  some 
International  problem  at  all? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
other  purpose  of  the  trip  than  that  stated 
in  the  announcement. 

The  Press.  Thank  you.  Bill. 

News  Conference  at  the  White  House  Wixti 

Bill  Movers.  2:05  p.m..  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  Movers.  Tlie  President  was  with  the 
negotiators  about  an  "nour.  He  went  aroniid 
the  room  and  shook  hands  with  each  one  oi 
them.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Abel  told  him 
they  were  glad  to  see  him  again.  They  had 
each  seen  him  recently  at  different  times. 

I  want  to  summarize  some  of  what  was 
said   there   by   the   President   for   you: 

He  expressed  his  gratitude  for  their  coning 
on  so  prompt  an  invitation  to  discuss  t'le 
problem  that  so  deeply  Involves  the  entire 
country.  He  told  them  that  Senator  Morse 
and  Under  Secretary  Collins  had  given  him 
a  very  objective,  full  and  factual  report  on 
their  mission.  He  asked  them  to  put  them- 
selves In  his  position  so  that  they  might  see 
from  his  vantage  point  where  the  real  na- 
tional interest  lies. 

He  told  them  that  he  felt  that  they  had 
come  down  here  seeking  to  do  what  is  right 
for  the  country:  that  he  did  not  believe 
either  side  wanted  to  do  what  was  wrong  for 
the  country. 

He  said  it  was  obvious  to  him.  and  to  his 
advisers,  that  very  different  viewpoints  were 
held  by  each  party,  a'ld  that  he  is  concerned 
that  we  were  this  close  to  midnight  Tuesday 
without  a  settlement. 

"The  hours  of  the  clock."  he  said,  "are  tick- 
ing and  I  am  confident" — he  said — "that  the 
American  people  share  my  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  mind." 

Question.  Is  that  a  direct  quote?  Tlie 
whole  sentence? 

Mr.  Movers.  Yes. 

He  told  them  that  they  have'an  unusual 
opportunity  to  prove  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  collective  bargaining  can  w>rk 
He  has  asked  Secretary  Wirtz  and  Secret.iry 
Connor  to  meet  with  them  to  provide  what- 
ei'er  assistance  they  can. 

He  realizes  that  concessions  wUl  be  neces- 
sary from  both  sides,  though  concessions — 
each  side  maintains — will  be  costly  to  the 
party  Involved.  But  the  President's  stite- 
ment  to  them  was  that  the  costs  are  likely 
to  be  far  less  to  management,  to  latx>r,  .".nil 
to  the  country  now  than  down  the  road. 

He  made  a  strong,  unemotional,  straight- 
forward appeal  as  leader  of  the  country  for 
them  to  put  the  national  Interest  first.  He 
read  to  them  reports  from  his  economic  ad- 
visers saying  that  in  their  opinion  a  strike 
would  have  tragic  consequences  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  And  a  report  from  his  mili- 
tary advisers,  which  quoted  one  bureau  a.s 
saying — and  this  is  a  direct  quote — "That 
it  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  a  single  day'.-; 
production." 

Question.  Quoted  what? 

Mr.  Movers.  One  bureau  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

Question.  What  bureau  was  that.  Bill? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  don't  have  that  information 
for  release. 

The  President  told  them  that  he  hoped 
they  realized  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion belongs  to  all  the  people.  It  is  neither 
a  labor  administration  nor  a  business  ad- 
ministration. It  is  prolabor  and  probusi- 
ness. 

He  said  that  he  understands  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  problems  faced  by  both  parties 
He  asked  them,  in  turn,  to  recognize  that 
the  President  Is  the  servant  of  all  the  people 
and  must  vigilantly  guard  the  public  in- 
terest. 

He  emphasized  to  them  that  his  task  Is  to 
make  certain  that  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try is  never  weakened.     He  told  them  that 


he  realizes  that  steel  management  and  labor 
are  proud  of  their  historic  ability  to  resolve 
their  differences  through  collective  bargain- 
ing between  themselves. 

He  asked  all  of  them  for  full  cooperation  as 
together  they  negotiate  a  decent  and  respon- 
sible settlement.  It  is  obvious  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  both  sides  have  very  hard  positions 
and  he  is  hopeful  that  they  not  plant  their 
feet  in  concrete.  ■• 

That  is  the  end  of  my  summary  of  what 
went  on. 

Question.  Bill,  was  there  any  mention  by 
any  of  the  parties  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  Movers.  No. 

Question.  Did  they  go  over  Into  the  Execu- 
tive Office  this  morning? 

Mr.  Movers.  As  I  said  this  morning,  the 
President  considers  discussion  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  at  this  time  to  be  premature. 

Now,  the  other  question  was:  Did  they  go 
over  to  the  Executive  Office  BuUding?  And 
the  answer  is:  Yes. 

Question.  Bill,  it  would  seem  clear  from 
what  the  President  said  that  he  feels  the 
steel  strike,  at  this  time,  would  weaken  the 
national  security  and  harm  the  war  effort 
in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Movers.  He  pointed  out  to  them  what 
his  economic  advisers  and  the  military  ad- 
visers feel  about  the  situatipn.  He  told  them 
that  the  national  interest  must,  therefore, 
not  be  hurt. 

Question.  Does  It  seem  conceivable  to  you 
that  he  feels  that  a  strike  will  occur  to- 
morrow night? 

Mr.  Movers.  That  is  a  highly  speculative 
question,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  comment 
on  speculative  questions. 

Question.  Where  are  they   now? 

Mr.  Movers.  In  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  after  the 
President  spoke^^-*-- 

Mr.  Movers.  The  President  simply  talked 
to  them  in  a  private  way,  and  I  left. 

Question.  Did  they  have  time  for  lunch,  or 
are  they  going  to  eat  over  there? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Was  Secretary  Wirtz  there? 

Mr.  Movers.  Secretary  Connor  and  ^cre- 
tary  Wirtz  were  there. 

Question.  Was  there  an  extension  of  the 
strike  deadline? 

Mr.  Movers.  They  did  not  get  into  things 
like  that. 

Question.  Was  Mr.  Simkin  there? 

Mr.  MoYERS^^No. 

Question.  This  report  from  the  military 
advisers  and  the  problem  that  might  come 
up  if  a  day's  production  was  lost,  was  that 
in  connection  "vith  Vietnam?  In  other 
words,  the  urgency  they  expressed  was  be- 
cause of  the  Vietnam  situation  In  general? 

Mr.  Movers.  The  President  touched  upon 
the  worldwide  significance  of  the  strength 
of  America's  economy  and  the  vitalitv  of 
our  economic  system. 

Question.  Bill,  isn't  that  economic  and 
military  report  tantamount  to  a  prelimi- 
nary to  a  Taft-Hartley  paper  substantiating 
It? 

Mr.  Movers.  No. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get 
the  Taft-Hartley  injunction? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  have  no  idea. 

Question.  How  long  did  the  President  talk, 
BUI? 

Mr.  Movers.  He  was  witl'  them  about  un 
hour.    He  talked  to  them  about  45  minutes. 

Question.  Have  any  plans  been  made  to 
report  to  him  on  these  meetings  in  the 
EOB? 

Mr.  Movers.  Secretary  Wirtz  and  Secretary 
Connor  have  kept  the  President  fully  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  meeting. 

Question.  Will  you  also  keep  us  Informed? 

Mr.  Movers.  To  the  best  of  my  ability. 


Question.  They're  meeting  together  rather 
than  separately? 

Mr.  Movers.  That  is  v:orrect. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what 
the  settlement  specifics  might  be? 

Mr.  Movers.  He  discussed  none  of  the 
specific  proposals. 

Question.  Did  they  all  come  together  in 
the  President's  plane? 

Mr.  Movers.  No;  the  company  people  came 
down  on  a  company  plane  because  they 
wanted  to  talk  together  alone  en  route.  They 
did  come  to  the  Wliite  House  in  a  helicopter. 

Question.  The  company  plane  came  to 
Andrews  then? 

Mr.  Movers.  Yes. 

Question.  What  kind  of  plane  was  it,  a 
Jet  Star — the  President's  plane? 

Mr.  Movers.  The  President  sent  a  Jet  Star. 

Question.  But  only  the  labor  people  came 
in  the  President's  plane? 

Mr.  Movers.  That  is  correct. 

Question.  Which  company  plane,  Bill? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Both  planes  landed  at  Andrews 
and  they  came  here  in  the  same  helicopter? 

Mr.  Movers.  One  helicopter:  yes.  They 
came  to  the  White  House  together. 

Question.  Will  they  continue  to  talk  here 
in  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Movers.  They  are  continuing  to  talk, 
and  they  will  continue,  hopefully,  until  a 
settlement  is  reached. 

Question.  Bill,  is  that  "not  plant  their 
feet  in  concrete"  quotes? 

Mr.  Movers.  You  can  use  that  in  quotes. 

Question.  Is  the  door  to  the  room  in  EOB 
locked?  * 

Mr.  Movers.  No;  it  is  not  locked,  but  it  is 
a  private  session. 

Question.  I  wondered  if  the  President 
would  let  them  out  before  they  had  an  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Movers.  They  are  free  individuals. 

That  is  all  I  have. 

Question.  Is  there  a  lid  now.  Bill? 

Mr.  Movers.  There  is  a  lid  now  until  4 
o'clock. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 

Ml-.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  partic- 
ularly wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  the  state- 
ments that  Mr.  Moyers  made  in  another 
press  conference  at  2:05  p.m.  today  in 
which  conference,  as  the  press  repre- 
sentative of  the  President,  he  again  dis- 
cussed with  the  press  the  steel  dispute. 

I  asked  to  have  all  three  of  these  press 
releases  printed  in  the  Record  because  I 
want  to  use  them  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks as  the  basis  for  saying  something 
that  the  President  would  not  say.  How- 
ever, it  is  something  that  I  believe  the 
President,  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  entitled 
to  have  said  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  For  one  cai^mot  read  the  ac- 
count that  Mr.  Moyers  has  given  us  with- 
out fully  appreciating  the  great  leader- 
ship and  statesmanship  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  handling  as  he 
has  several  times  in  the  past,  and  is  now 
again,  these  labor  dispute  cases  that  in- 
volve such  serious  disruption  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  to  the 
President,  he  is  prone  to  say  that  he  is 
not  an  expert  in  these  matters  and  is  not 
a  qualified  mediator  in  bringing  of  dis- 
puting parties  together  and  reaching  an 
equitable  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

As  I  said  to  the  group  this  moi-ning, 
and  repeat  now,  in  my  judgment,  there 
is  no  one  in  the  country  who  is  a  more 


able  mediator  and  negotiator  of  disputes, 
that  arise  between  men  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  labor  disputes  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  White  House  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  I  ha^^e  said  this  for 
years,  and  I  felt  this  to  be  true  when 
President  RooseVelt  was  President,  when 
President  Truman  was  President,  when 
President  Eisenhower  was  President, 
when  President  Kennedy  was  President, 
and  now  when  President  Johnson  is  Pres- 
ident. I  do  not  feel  that  the  White 
House  should  be  asked  to  intervene  in  a 
major  industrial  dispute  except  in  the 
most  rare  and  extraordinary  instances. 
But  when  the  public  interest  calls  out 
for  the  preventing  of  a  great  loss  to  the 
economy  or  security  of  the  Nation  then 
the  President  is  fully  justified  in  bringing 
his  prestige  and  influence  to  bear  on 
the  crisis. 

President  Johnson  and  his  predeces- 
sors have  followed  such  a  course  and 
rightly  so  in  a  few  major  cases.  No  one 
would  have  suggested  "  that  President 
Johnson  give  attention  to  this  critical 
steel  dispute  including  the  President  if 
we  did  not  all  realize  the  vital  importance 
of  this  matter  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  essential  need  of  main- 
taining economic  stability  in  our  country. 

In  fact,  in  no  small  measure  is  the  very 
security  of  this  counti-y  involved  in  keep- 
ing the  steel  industry  in  full  operation. 

We  all  recognized  this  when  we  advised 
the  President  to  consider  favorably  the 
procedures  he  is  now  following  in  the 
case.  Only  on  the  basis  of  the  presenta- 
tions that  all  of  us  made  to  the  President 
we  were  able  to  show  the  President  that 
this  was  a  problem  that  left  him  no  alter- 
native but  to  follow  the  comse  of  action 
he  is  following. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  all  grateful  that  we  have  a  mediator, 
an  industrial  statesman,  a  great  Piesi- 
dent  who  has  the  extraordinary  gift  that 
President  Johnson  h£is  when  meeting 
with  men  in  dispute.  He  is  able  to  cause 
them  to  take  a  look  at  themselves  and  do 
some  evaluating  of  their  own  position  in 
a  conflict  such  as  the  steel  conflict. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  tonight,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  impoi-tant  that  one  who 
knows  the  facts  as  I  know  them  about 
this  case  should  state  them  for  the  his- 
toric record,  that  all  America  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  brilliant,  magnificent, 
and  sound  course  of  industrial  states- 
manship which  the  President  of  the 
United  States^ollowed  today. 

I  want  the  ^'resident  to  know  how 
proud  I  know  the  country  is  of  the  great 
leadership  which  he  has  extended  to  this 
Republic  today  in  holding  the  conference 
he  has  held,  in  giving  the  instructions  he 
has  given  to  those  who  are  now  charged 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  solemn 
obligation  to  do  everything  that  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  parties  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry dispute  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  of  this  dispute.  r^ 

As  I  implied  earlier,  I  now  state  directly 
to  the  parties :  In  my  judgment  they  owe 
a  great  responsibility  to  the  Pi-esident  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  laid  before 
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Mr      MONRONEY.       Mr 
yesterday,     the     world     w 
dramatic  climax  of  the 
flight  of  Gemini  5,  and  sooi  i 
the  two  heroes  of  the  mission 
a    new    assignment    which 
once  more  our  national  goal 
earth. 

Astronauts    L.    Gordon 
Charles  "Pete"  Conrad,  Jr., 
abroad  to  carry  to  millions 
foreign  lands  a  message  of 
The  decision  of  the  President 
these  courageous  and  talen;ed 
American  goodwill  ambassadors 
altogether  appropriate,  beca 
the  whole  world  can  learn 
Americans  by  getting  to  knojiv 
fellows  better. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to 
the  remarkable  career  of 
pilot  of  Gemini  5,  my  fellow 
L.  Gordon  Cooper      Major 
take  this  ambassadorial 
seriously.     His  native  sense 
his   Irmate    vlvaciousness 
modesty  combine  to  make 
born  ambassador. 

Although  I  have  not  yet 
porwunlty  to  know  the  fartily 
Conrad  as  well  as  I  have  lesirned 
mire  the  familr  and  near 
Mr.  Cooper,  several  of  whom 
homa.  It  is  clear  that  both 
come   from   all-American  bkckgr 

The  same  personal  attribiites 
dividual  traits  of  faith  In 
,spect  for  human  freedom 
our  pioneers  so  well,  are  in 
our  space  activities  today, 
frontier  of  space  demands  the 
tude,  alertness,  resourcefulne  ss 
gence  that  brought  this  NatiJ)n 
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hill 


ness. 

Astronauts  Cooper  and  Qcnrad  typify 
the  best  their  generation  hus  to  offer, 
and  in  my  opinion,  this  Is  th ;  best  there 
is  anj'where.  Their  achii;vement  in 
space,  observed  in  great  del  all  /by  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  people  throughout 
Che  world,  gives  both  of  these  young  men 
a  spectacular  opportunity  t)  show  the 
world  what  Americans  wani  to  be  and 
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what  they  are.  These  two  young  men 
can  breach  the  fear,  distrust,  and  hatred 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  by  simply  being 
themselves. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  joint  session 
of  Congress  2  years  ago  on  May  21,  1963. 
when  Major  Cooper  made  a  little  speech 
in  which  he  thanked  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  support  given  the  space  pro- 
gram. Major  Cooper  Is  a  superb  engineer 
and  experimental  test  pilot,  but  even 
more  important,  he  is  an  American  with 
deep  religious  convictions,  decently  and 
modestly  covered  by  friendliness  and 
sparkling  good  humor.  Who  else  but 
"Gordo"  could  break  the  tension  of  mans 
longest  and  most  dangerous  journey  by 
putting  his  technical  infonnation  in  the 
form  of  jingles?  His  poetry,  incidentally, 
may  not  be  as  superb  as  his  astronautical 
skills,  but  I  suspect  that  no  full-time  rec- 
ognized poet  ever  had  an  audience  so  ap- 
preciative as  did  these  amateur  poem- 
writers  from  space.  Cooper  and  Conrad. 

Major  Cooper's  mother,  Mrs.  Hattie 
Cooper,  lives  in  Tecumseh,  Okla.,  and  his 
grandmothers,  Mi-s.  Cora  Cooper  and 
Mrs.  Orena  Hurd,  live  In  the  nearby 
county  seat  of  ShawTiee,  Okla.  Major 
Cooper's  late  father,  the  late  Judge  Le- 
roy  Gordon  Cooper,  Sr.,  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Corps  din- 
ing World  War  II.  The  Aimed  Forces 
Reserve  Center  at  Shawnee  is  named  for 
this  attorney  and  judge  whose  son  has 
gained  worldwide  fame. 

These  three  Oklahoma  women  and  the 
major's  wonderful  wife,  the  former  Ti'udy 
Olson  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  were  among  the 
happiest  and  proudest  women  on  earth 
yesterday.  I  salute  them,  because  I 
know  how  important  their  contributions 
have  heen  to  the  assignment  that  Major 
Cooper  now  undertakes  along  with  Lieu- 
tenant Conrad. 

These  two  men  are  superb  scientific  re- 
searchers because,  first  and  foremost, 
they  are  two  nice  guys  with  wonderful 
families  behind  them. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  President's 
decision  to  launch  these  two  astronauts 
on  an  international  goodwill  mission  will 
be  universally  applauded.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said,  the  flight  of  Gemini  5  was  a 
flight  of  peace  by  men  of  peace. 

I  know  that  Astronauts  Cooper  and 
Com-ad  will  skillfully  carry  into  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  people  this  funda- 
mental pledge  of  f  riend^ip  and  goodwill 
which  Americans  so  fervently  would  con- 
vey to  all  mankind. 


GARY  ANDERSON— ON  TARGET 

Mr.  HRUSECA.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  young  man  from  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska who  deserves  our  attention  and 
commendation.  He  is  Gary  Anderson  of* 
Axtell,  Nebr.,  who  is  not  only  the  world's 
champion  marksman  and  gold  medal 
winner  in  last  year's  Olympics  but  who 
is  also  a  dedicated  student  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministry. 

Marksmanship  is  a  rigorous  and  diffi- 
cult sport  demanding  hours  of  training 
and  controlled  concentration.  For  Gary 
Andei-son  the  result  of  these  long  hours 
s[>ent  in  actual  practice  and  competition 
Is  not  only  the  gold  medal  he  modestly 


displays  but  a  great  deal  of  self-control 
that  necessarily  results  from  such  strict 
training. 

Gai-y  Anderson  is  a  wonderful  example 
for  the  young  people  of  our  counti-y.  He 
exhibits  the  strength  of  character  and 
high  Ideals  to  which  we  all  aspire. 

The  current  issue  of  Listen  magazine 
contains  an  article  about  Gary  Anderson 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Gary  Anderson — On  T.^rcet 
( By  Maj.  James  C.  EUiot ) 

The  Revolutionary  War  battle  at  Concord 
Mass..  has  been  described  in  history  as  being 
started  by  the  "shot  heard  'round  the  world." 
But  so  far  as  Americans  are  concerned,  no 
shots  have  resounded  with  more  indication 
of  the  determination  of  this  Nation's  citlzen.s 
than  the  ones  fired  in  the  Tokyo  Oiympfcs 
last  summer. 

That's  when  a  young  Nebraslca  marksman. 
only  a  few  years  off  the  farm,  pulled  a  major 
upset  in  the  free-rifle  competition,  winning 
,  the  gold  medal  and  establishing  a  new  Olym- 
pic record  in  a  feat  that  marked  the  first 
time  in  44  long  years  that  an  American  had 
finished  higher  thnn  seventh. 

The  young  man  is  Gary  Anderson,  a  8h\. 
red-haired  student  from  Hastings  College 
who.  parado.Kically,  is  quite  likely  the  best 
marksman  alive  today  and.  at  the  same  time 
is  studying  to  become  a  Presbyterian 
minister. 

Gary  is  currently  enrolled  at  San  FYan- 
cisco  Seminstfy.  San  Anselmo,  Calif.  Hi> 
studies  Include  Biblical  languages,  history, 
and  theology.  In  addition  to  bis  academic 
pursuits,  he  is  active  in  fieldwork,  visitini; 
churches  both  as  an  observer  and  as  a  par- 
ticipant. 

If  his  dedication  to  serve  God  is  anywhere 
near  as  purposeful  as  the  ambitious  goal  he 
accepted  10  years  ago.  Gary  Anderson  should 
be  quite  a  preacher.  Moreover,  M  present 
indications  are  any  criterion,  success  in  his 
future  career  is  about  as  sure  as  his  shooting 
victories  of  the  past. 

A  nonsmoker,  a  nondrinker,  the  26-year- 
old  divinity  student  made  a  straight  A  aver- 
age, served  as  counselor  In  the  freshman  dor- 
mitory at  a  small  Nebraska  college  (800 
students) ,  and  proved  himself  so  popular 
that  he  was  elected  president  of  the  student 
body. 

In  all  likelihood,  master  marksmanship 
demands  as  mu«h  grueling  training  and  con- 
trolled concentration  as  any  other  sport 
The  rewards,  it  would  seem,  are  more  per- 
sonal than  public  and  hardly  indicative  ot 
the  tenacious  dedication  one  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  champion. 

•  As  an  example,  news  reports  from  Tokyo 
paid  Anderson's  extraordinary  achievement 
in  comparison  to  coverage  of  other  American 
victories,  rather  limited  attention — a  fact,  by 
the  way,  that  doesn't  disturb  Anderson.  Tlie 
rifle  competition  had  long  been  dominated 
by  the  Russians,  however:  and  Anderson 
found  considerable  satisfaction  in  proving 
to  his  Red  competitor*  that  anything  they 
could  do,  be  could  do  better. 

It's  rather  difficult  for  anyone  who  "has 
not  been  in  international  rifle  competition, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  really  to  comprehend  the 
significance  of  Anderson's  victory  in  tlie 
Olympics.  In  establishing  the  new  Olympic 
record,  he  was  shooting  at  a  target  300  meters 
away  (the  length  of  three  football  fields  i. 
He  recorded  scores  of  392  in  the  prone  posi- 
tion, 384  kneeling,  and  377  standing,  all  out 
of  a  possible  400  points.  Thus,  be  amassed 
a  total  of  1,153  of  a  possible  1,200  points, 
bettering  the  old  record,  set  in  Helsinjci, 
Finland,  in  1962,  by  3  points. 
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If  that  doesn't  sound  Impressive,  laymen 
should  understand  that  the  5-centlmeter 
bull's  eyes  on  those  Olympic  targets  turn 
out  te  be  3.9  inches  wide  in  our  language, 
and,  to  get  that  score,  Anderson  was  getting 
bull's-eyes  with  remarkable  regularity. 

Defeating  the  Russians  was,  of  course, 
gratifying,  but  it  was  not  completely  new  to 
the  Nebraska  sharpshooter.  He  had  whipped 
them  before,  dviring  the  world  champion- 
ships in  Cairo  in  1962,  when  the  youthful- 
looking  marksman  set  three  world  records. 

"That  proved,"  he  concluded,  "that  the 
Russians  weren't  12  feet  tall." 

In  fact,  the  1962  experience  seems  to  have 
impressed  the  Russians  more  than  anyone 
else.  The  American  rifle  team  in  the  Olym- 
pics were  considered  underdogs  by  everyone 
but  themselves.  The  Russians,  however,  had 
been  so  impressed  by  their  defeat  in  Cairo 
that  they  switched  to  younger  marksmen  for 
the  Olympics.  Whether  the  younger  were 
better  than  the  older  men  who  fired  at  Cairo 
is  a  question  for  speculation.    But  they  lost, 

too. 

Actually,  being  world  champion  at  22,  and 
winning  the  Olympics  at  25,  are  in  them- 
selves unusual  accomplishments.  A  marks- 
man's training  is  so  long  and  rigorous  that 
target  shooting  is  one  of  the  few  sports  in 
which  the  top  competitors  are  in  their  30's 
and  40's.  Reaching  the  top  was  a  long, 
tough  grind,  and  an  accomplishment  that 
one  doesn't  really  appreciate  until  he  wins 
something  like  the  Olympics  and  comes  home 
to  a  hero's  welcome  in  his  hometown,  as 
Anderson  did. 

Planked  by  his  pretty  brunet  fiance 
(now  his  wife),  Ruth  Ann  BeU,  his  parents, 
the  mayor,  and  many  other  dignitaries  on 
the  platform,  and  with  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  echoing  down  the  main  street  of 
Hastings,  Anderson  must  have  felt  the  satis- 
faction that  could  come  only  from  achieving 
a  driving  ambition  and  being  so  honored  for 
it. 

Ruth  Ann  did  not  know  what  target  shoot- 
ing was  all  about  until  she  met  Gary,  but 
now  she  has  taken  up  shooting  under  Gary's 
instruction. 

"She  has  been  a  real  pillar  of  strength  to 
my  morale,"  he  says.  "Ruth  Ann  has  been 
an  encouragement  in  my  practicing,  "you 
have  got  to  devote  so  much  time  to  it,  and 
have  to  be  gone  from  home  so  much  of  the 
time,  that  it  really  takes  an  understanding 
woman  to  accept  it." 

Gary  continues,  "Ruth  Ann  is  interested 
in  learning  everythllte  she  can  toward  be- 
coming a  good  mini^r's  wife.  That,  too, 
takes  a  lot  of  tinderstanding." 

Asked  if  he  had  any  advice  for  prospec- 
tive young  shooters,  he  said:  "Becoming  a 
champion  takes  a  lot  of  sacrifice.  It  is  always 
work,  work,  work — constant  practice.  Noth- 
ing else  must  be  allowed  to  get  in  the  way." 
He  also  counsels  prospective  marksmen  to 
abstain  from  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

"Smoking  and  drinking,  even  coffee  and 
tea,  have  a  bad  effect  on  a  shooter  because 
of  the  Importance  of  having  precise  control 
over  your  nervous  reactions.  They  change 
your  reaction,  they  change  your  speed,  or 
type  of  reaction  when  yotir  eye  sees  a  perfect 
sight  picture  of  the  target.  You  just  cannot 
react  the  same. 

"It  used  to  be,  before  shooting  became  so 
highly  advanced,  that  some  shooters  would 
have  a  drink,  believing  they  were  releasing 
some  of  the  pressure.  It  does  not  happen 
anymore,  though.  A  good  shooter  would 
never  do  that  today." 

Gary  sees  cigarettes  as  probably  the  worst. 
"I  have  never  known  a  really  good  sAooter 
who  smoked  at  all,"  he  explainsM"Ive 
known  some  shooters  who  smoked,  atJO  they 
have  always  been  able  to  improve  by  giving 
up  smoking." 

He  tries  to  Impress  youngsters  that  smok- 
ing and  drinking  are  not  worth  the  trouble, 
and  that  such  habits  actually  are  Injurious 


by  preventing  them  from  producing  at  100 
percent  of  their  effectiveness. 

At  the  age  of  15,  Gary  decided  target 
shooting  was,  as  he  says,  "the  thing,"  so  he 
set  about  training. 

At  first,  of  comse,  he  had  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  a  great  deal  of  "dry"  firing.  This 
was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice  as  it 
was  one  of  necessity. 

"I  had  only  enough  money  for  about  50 
rounds  of  ammunition  a  week,"  he  says 
apologetically.  "That's  all  the  live  ammo  I 
could  afford."  '* 

Thus,  for  3  or  4  hours  a  day,  the  presever- 
ing  young  marksman-to-be  aimed  at  a  target 
he  had  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  room,  took 
aim,  and  slowly,  gently,  and  carefully 
squeezed  the  trigger  of  his  empty  rifle. 

"If  you're  really  dedicated,"  he  confesses, 
"you  don't  mind  it  too  much.  I  was  really 
desperate  then,  though." 

Anderson's  first  opportunity  to  get  the 
ammunition  he  needed  for  practice  came 
from  the  Army,  which  he  Joined  in  1958. 
Following  his  nine-week  course  of  basic 
training  at  Camp  Carson,  Colo.,  he  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  for  a  90- 
day  tryout  for  the  Army  team.  His  scores 
proved  good  enough  for  him  to  make  the 
team. 

Although  he  fired  in  many  matches  after 
his  selection,  he  maintains  he  didn't  win 
anything  of  "great  significance"  until  1961. 
That's  the  year  he  walked  off  with  the  All- 
Army  and  Interservlce  Championships,  plus 
the  International  Military  Sport  Council 
(CISM)  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (tfie  "mili- 
tary Olympics"  in  which  competitors  from 
approximately   thirty  nations  take  part). 

While  he  was  In  the  Army,  practice  sessions 
lasted  about  6  hours  a  day. 

"That's  the  only  way  you  can  make  It," 
he  continues.  "But  you've  also  got  to  have 
patience  and  persistence.  You  can't  be  a 
champion  without  ability,  and  you  can't 
be  one  without  an  awful  lot  of  hard  work." 
Anderson  got  out  of  the  Army  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant  in  1962.  A  year  later,  be 
joined  the  National  Guard.  He  completed 
Officer  Candidate  School,  and  served  as 
executive  officer  of  Company  C,  128th  Engi- 
neer Battalion  in  Grand  Island. 

The  National  Guard,  which  traces  its  his- 
tory baci  to  the  Minutemen  at  Concord  and 
before,  provided  Anderson  with  a  real  oppor- 
tunity. The  hometown  armory  had  a  rifle 
range,  and  be  could  practice  there. 

He  practices,  by  the  way,  with  a  .22  caliber 
rifle,  a  German  Anschutz.  The  weapon  he 
used  In  winning  the  Olympics  was  a  com- 
bination of  a  Remington  trigger;  a  hand- 
tailored  gunstock  by  Sgt.  Raymond  Benhay, 
a  friend  at  Fort  Benning;  a  barrel  by  Clyde 
Hart  of  New  York;  and  a  sight  and  butt 
plate  by  Anschutz. 

Right  now  Anderson  does  not  have  as 
much  time  for  practice  as  he  would  like. 
"And  I  miss  it  a  lot,"  he  admits. 
Gary  hopes  he  can  get  back  Into  the  swing 
of  things.  He  hopes  to  defend  the  world 
championships  he  won  In  lS62  at  Cairo  dur- 
ing the  matches  to  be  held  in  Germany  in 
July  1966. 

"And  if  I  can  keep  in  training,  I'll  go  for 
the  Olympics  In  1968,"  he  says. 

As  for  all  the  talk  about  regulating  the 
sale  of  firearms,  Anderson  has  some  definite 
Ideas  on  that  subject,  too. 

"I  think  shooting  Is  one  of  the  finest 
things  a  youngster  can  do  if  he  can  get  the 
proper  instruction.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  teach  kids  bow  to  use  guns  respon- 
sibly." 

Gary  Anderson  hopes  to  have  a  parish  of 
his  own  when  he  completes  his  theological 
studies.  He  decided  on  the  ministry  while 
ir  the  Army,  not  because  of  any  bad  Influ- 
ences he  saw,  but  because  the  Army  gen- 
erated his  interest  in  people. 

"The  more  I  traveled  around  and  met 
people,"  be  says,  "the  more  I  became  inter- 


ested in  them  and  wmited  to  get  involved 
with  th^m.  I  decided  tfte  ministry  was  the 
place  where  I  could  be  the  most  effective." 
It  appears  that  Gary  Anderson  will  be  as 
much  on  target  in  the  ministry  as  he  has 
been  in  shooting  for  world  championships. 


PROSPERITY  AND  WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
America's  leading  newspapers,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  re- 
cently devoted  lead  editorials  to  the  prob- 
lem which  is  troubling  all  those  who 
recognize  how  closely  our  growing  pros- 
perity is  tied  to  the  growth  of  world 
trade.  The  question  is:  is  elimination  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of -payments  deficit  pro- 
ducing a  critical  shortfall  in  world  liquid- 
ity and,  thus,  threatening  to  produce  a 
world  recession?  The  debate  on  the 
factual  question-;-is  a  liquidity  crisis  in 
the  works? — is  becoming  as  complex  and 
drawn-out  as  the  debate  on  the  question 
of  how  to  deal  with  such  a  crisis.  But, 
as  I  have  said  repeatedly  in  past  weeks, 
the  world  cannot  wait  for  final  solutions 
to  the  theoretical  questions.  It  will  be 
too  late  for  us  and  for  the  world  If  we 
wait  until  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  inter- 
national liquidity  crisis  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  That  is  why  Senator 
McCarthy  and  I  have  devoted  our  efforts 
to  the  search  for  an  Interim  insurance 
policy  that  will  keep  the  goods  moving 
from  country  to  coimti-y — no  matter 
which  team  of  theoretical  debaters  is 
proven  correct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial,  "Time  for  a 
Reappraisal,"  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial "The  Liquidity  Riddle"  be  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  7,  1965] 

Time  for  a  Reappraisal 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  highest 
echelons  of  the  administration  that  the  cur- 
rent surplus  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  paynents 
poses  no  immediate  threat  to  the  ecbiomic 
stabUity  of  the  free  world  But  there  is  a 
substantial  body  of  evidence  that  casts  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  that  crucial  assumption 
and,  Indeed,  upon  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
the  programs  designed  to  reduce  the  outflow 
of  dollars. 

In  calling  for  an  International  monetary 
conference  to  reform  the  world  system  of 
payments,  the  administration  has  made 
abundantly  clear  Its  conviction  that  large 
and  persistent,  surpluses  in  this  country's 
balance  of  payments  would  eventually  pre- 
cipitate a  worldwide  deflation  by  drying  up 
the  principal  source  of  International  liquid- 
ity, the  outflow  of  dollars.  But  while  the 
longer  run  danger  Is  recognized,  it  is  the 
custom  to  deny  that  the  current  swing  in  the 
U.S.  payments  position  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  closely  interrelated  network  of  na- 
tional economies. 

But  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
more  obvious  bits  of  evidence  suggests  that 
this  is  a  dangerously  wrongheaded  view.  It 
is  hardly  a  coincidence  that  Japan's  economic 
difficulties  began  when  the  Treasury  pro- 
posed the  imposition  of  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax,  a  measure  which  renderednt  diffi- 
cult to  borrow  In  this  country's  money  mar- 
kets. Australia  is  suffering  from  the  same 
blow.  And  while  the  chronic  malady  which 
afflicts   sterling  should   not   be   ascribed   to 
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this  country's  balance-of- 
tious.    it    ia    clear    that    they 
we.ilcened  Great  Britain's 

Ttiere   has   been   no  dearth 
about  the  untoward  effects  whl4h 
lov   up  eliminating  the   dollar 
now  they  are  being  echoed  in 
Congress.     Senators  McCarthy 
in  a  statement  to  the  Joint 
mittee.    called    for    "a    modesi 
balance-of -payments  deficit  in 
hood  of  SI  billion"  as  a  means 
-Shortage    of    international 
'recently,    James    L.    Robertson 
guished  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
s'.ipervlses  the  voluntary  prograjn 
b.4n)c  lending  abroad,  told  the 
ing    Committee    that    a 
deticit   is  needed  to  fulfill  the 
of  an  expanding  world  trade. 

In   view  of  the  pressures 
continental    central    banking 
tirelessly  charge  that  this  coun 
mg  profligate  policy.'  It  may  hate 
essnry  to  demonstrate  that   th< 
flow  could  in  fact  be  reduced, 
should  never  have  been  the 
inatiou    oi    the    deficit    or    the 
surplus. 

If  the  Europeans  who  oppose 
monetary  reform   are  not 
recent  shift  in  the  U.S. 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  be  coi 
continuing   series   of   surpluses 
the    time    has    arrived    when 
should  begin  to  dismantle  the 
trols  that  have  reduced  the  ou 
lars.    Those  controls  violate  the 
a  liberal  international  order  tt 
country   has   long  given 
Ing  them  for  much  longer  is 
enormous   pressures   from   the 
which  are  being  deprived  of  attr 
tunities  to  earn  profits  from 
tions.     Ai:d   most   important 
to  stanch  the  outflow  of  the  dol 
we  shall  only  succeed,  like  Sam? 
ing  down  the  roof  of  the  temple 

The  House  by  an  unfortuna 
ma^^ity  voted  to  extend  the 
izatlon  tax  through  July  1967. 
dence  demands  that  the  Senate 
slderiug    that    measure. 
o-ighgotag    reappraisal    of    our 
piTments  policy. 
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[  From  the  New  York  i  N.Y.  i 
Aug.  10.  1965 
The  LKjL'tDrrY  Reddl 

Fre-'ii  fuel  has  been  added 
o-er  international  liquidity  by 
ttonal  Monetary  Fund's  disclos 
world's  fiupply  of  gold  anfl  key  c 
quired    to    support    investment 
showed  a  slight  decline  in  the 
the    year.     Those    who    have 
about  the  threat  of  a  liquidity 
could  cripple  trade  and 
ment  will  see  this  decline,  the 
years,    as    proof    of    their 
those  who  think  liquidity  has 
ing  too  fast  will  see  the  drop 
return  to  moderation. 

Tlie  steps  taken  by  the 
tr.»tion  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
had  little  to  do  with  the  first- 
the  money  supply  available  to 
economy.     It   was.  caused,    in 
creased  private  demand  for 
of  dollars  and  sterling  and.  in 
buying    of   gold   with   dollars. 
littlers  of  a  shortage  this  is 
neither    European    speculator* 
bankers  are  perturbed  by  a 
lars.    which    until    now   has 
source  ot  supply.    Yet  the 
insists  that  if  the  TTnit«d  SUtes 
up  Its  Initial  8uoce«s  in  haltln; 
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drain,  the  present  decline  in  liquidity  will 
give  way  to  a  severe  and  painful  shrinkage. 

The  debate  illustrates  the  absence  of  sim- 
ple answers  to  the  liquidity  riddle.  What  is 
clear  is  that,  despite  the  measures  taken  by 
Washington  and  the  decline  reported  by  the 
IMF,  there  is  ample  liquidity  at  the  moment 
to  support  current  trade  and  investment. 
But  the  real  danger  never  has  been  a  sudden 
disappearance  of  dollars  that  could  throw  the 
world  Into  a  deflationary  spiral.  It  Is  the 
uneven  distribution  of  liquidity  which  is 
now  created  or  extinguished  haphazardly: 
The  developing  countries  are  chronically 
short  of  reserves  and  some  of  the  countries 
with  large  stocks  of  gold  and  dollars  are  un- 
willing to  make  full  use  of  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  world  trade  and  devel- 
opment could  slump  even  though  the  total 
amount  of  liquidity  remained  high. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
has  recognized  this  danger.  He  is  mindful 
that  the  present  system  must  be  preserved 
by  righting  the  imtmlance  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  but  he  is  also  seeking  to 
improve  the  system  through  his  call  for  an 
Internatipnal  monetary  conference  to  con- 
sider reforms.  The  response  he  has  received 
from  the  European.";  has  not  been  overly  en- 
thusiastic, yet  they  too  recognize  a  need  for 
a  stronger  and  more  stable  mechanism — one 
that  provides  better  and  more  automatic 
safeguards  against  monetary  crisis. 

The  decline  In  money  supply  registered  in 
the  first  half  may  be  Inconclusive.  But  it 
dqes  give  a  fresh  reminder  that  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  must  be  reformed 
to  insure  that  the  shrinkage  and  the  mal- 
distribution ^in  liquidity  do  not  become 
acute.- 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SERVICE  OF  MARK  TRICE  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  dedicated  public  servants  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  know, 
Mark  Trice,  on  this,  his  45th  year  in  the 
Senate. 

Although  I  have  not  known  Mark  as 
long  as  a  number  of  others  here,  I  can 
say  that  he  has  helped  me  as  much  as  he 
has  anyone,  regardless  of  length  of  ten- 
ure. 

Mark  Trice,  in  serving  his  country 
'and  this  body  has  handled  his  duties 
eflBciently  and  impartially.  Mark's 
dedication  and  faithfulness  have  with- 
out doubt  made  this  a  better  Senate. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  of  course,  to 
enumerate  the  many  ways  in  which  Mark 
has  been  of  assistance.  His  thorough 
recall  of  legislative  history,  his  advice 
upon  Senate  rules  and  procedure,  his  al- 
most uncanny  insight  into  our  individual 
views,  has  made  him  a  most  valuable 
asset. 

I  hope  Mark  will  be  here  for  many, 
laany  years.  Our  party  and  this  Senate 
need  him. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  some 
years  extend  between  Mark  Tiice's  first 
day  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  my  first  day 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Yet,  this  very  difference  of  time  is  what 
enables  Mark  to  offer  his  friendship  and 
wise  counsel  which  has  been  of  such 
great  benefit. 

And  so  I  join  my  colleagues  in  offei'ing 
my  congratulations  to  Mark  Trice  for  his 


years  of  service,  not  only  because  of  our 
friendship,  but  because  of  the  great  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  party,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Nation.  For  the  welfare 
of  all,  I  hope  his  services  will  continue. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
congi-atulations  to  Mark  Trice  on  45 
years  of  service  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  to  the  en- 
lightened branch — the  Republicans.  I 
really  do  not  see  how  he  has  so  efBciently 
and  cheerfully  put  up  with  us. 

I  am  sure  that  Mark  will  agree  with  a 
statement  I  have  often  made:  "The  Sen- 
ate is  now  made  up  of  99  demagogs- and 
a  guy  named  Morton." 

After  45  years  of  service  in  any  ca- 
pacity, most  people  think  of  retirement. 
I  e.xpress  the  hope  that  Mark  will  never 
retire.  In  my  judgment,  the  north 
wing  of  the  Capitol  could  not  operate 
without  him. 

My  best  wishes  to  Mark  Trice  and  to 
his  family  in  the  years  to  come. 


BANK  MERGERS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tiave  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  A.  Robert  Smith, 
published  in  the  Oregon  Statesman  of 
August  23,  1965,  and  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  John  Steel - 
hammer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  of  Oregon,  concerning 
it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  correspondence  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oregon's  Independent  B.\nkers  Concerned 
BT  Bnx  IN  Congress 

(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

W.\SHiNCTON.: — A  number  of  Oregons 
smaller  independent  banks  feel  threatened 
by  3  banking  bill  pending  in  Congress  that 
they  feel  makes  them  more  vulnerable  to 
merger  pressures  from  Oregon's  two  major 
banks.  United  States  National  Bank  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Oregon. 

Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  has  expressed  similar 
apprehension,  reflecting  the  concern  of  the 
Oregon  State  Banking  Board. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill.  S.  1698,  on  a 
voice  vote.  Neither  Senators  Maurine  Neu- 
BERCER  nor  Watne  Morse  voiced  opposition 
or  reservations  at  the  time. 

As  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee,  Senator  A.  Wnxis 
Robertson.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  the  bill  ex- 
empts banks  from  prosecution  by  the  Justice 
Department  under  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act. 
It  vests  final  authority  for  approving  merger.- 
of  national  banks  with  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
Currently,  even  after  a  merger  is  approved 
by  the  Comptroller,  the  Justice  Department 
can  file  an  antitrust  suit  in  court  at  any 
time.  "  ^ 

n^e  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  give  Justice  30  days  following  the 
filing  of  a  merger  petition  to  file  a  suit,  after 
which  no  antitrust  action  could  be  taken  if 
Justice  failed  to  act  in  this  1  month  period. 
Senator  Neubercer,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, voted  for  this  amended  version. 

liast  week  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  came  out  strongly  against  this 
compromise  version,  saying:  "This  measure 
singles  out  banking  for  preferred  treatment 
as  though  the  goals,  accbmplishments,  and 
protections  of  the  antitrust  laws  are  irrele- 
vant to  banking." 
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Oregon's  two  major  banks,  along  with  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  support  Rob- 
ertson's bill. 

But  the  Independent  bankers  take  a  differ- 
ent view.  Donald  B.  Peterson,  chairman  of 
the  Oregon  State  Banking  Board  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Salem,  in- 
formed Oregon  Congressmen  that  he  was 
"very  apprehensive  that  without  the  protec- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  the  American  sys- 
tem of  competitive  banking  would  be(  ex- 
posed to  extreme  monopolistic  pressures jand 
would  face  virtual  elimination  In  this  State." 

Echoing  this  view.  Governor  Hatfield  said 
that  the  Robertson  bill  would  have  "serious 
adverse  effect  on  our  State  banks." 

"The  repeal  of  the  antitrust  laws  ae  they 
apply  to  banks'  consolidations  would  inevit- 
ably result  in  the  complete  domination  of 
oiu'  States'  activities  by  the  two  big  national 
banks,"  Hatfield  declared. 

H.  Sanford  Saari,  president  of  Citizens 
Bank  of  Eugene  and  Springfield,  urged  Ore- 
gon's Senators  to  oppose  the  bill  because 
"we  independent  bankers  feel  that  we  need 
the  protection  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  keep 
the  big  banks  from  swallowing  up  the  small 
ones  and  creating  pretty  much  of  a 
monopoly." 

John  L.  Yantls.  Jr.,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  Milton-Freewater, 
\u-ged  defeat  of  the  legislation,  warning  "this 
could  be  the  start  of  the  elimination  of  inde- 
pendent banking  which  is  so  Important  in 
our  economy." 

Only  one  small  bank,  Douglas  County  State 
Bank,  expressed  support  for  the  bill  but  gave 
no  reasons. 

Several  prominent  Oregon  businessmen, 
including  the  heads  of  Jantzen  Knitting 
Mills  and  the  J.  Neils  Lumber  Co.,  some 
identifying  themselves  as  directors  or  stock- 
holders in  large  banks,  urged  support  for 
the  bill. 

Representative  Wright  Patman,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  has  Indicated  he  opposes  the 
Robertson  bill.  Whether  the  belated  oppo- 
sition of  the  Justice  Department  will 
strengthen  Patman 's  case  against  It  enough 
to  block  the  bill — or  infiuence  President 
Johnson  to  veto  it  should  it  be  passed — re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  a  major  struggle  is 
underway  to  determine  the  outcome. 

Independent  Bankers  of  Oregon. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  August  23. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  enclosing  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Oregon  States- 
man on  Monday,  August  23,  1965.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  refer  to  both  you  and 
Maurike.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
advise  you  that  I  will  take  full  responsibil- 
ity for  having  failed  to  advise  you  of  the 
position  of  the  Independent  bankers  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  the  OBA  has  long 
been  a  tool  for  the  chain  banks  in  Oregon, 
and  in  truth  and  fact  that  is  why  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  of  Oregon  organized.  At 
the  recent  OBA  meeting  a  resolution  was 
passed  which  did  not  have  the  understanding 
of  our  membership  and,  of  course,  which  the 
Independent  Bankers  of  Oregon  oppose — 
that  is,  the  Robertson  bill. 

We  believe  in  a  strong  dual  system,  and 
only  in  recent  years  have  we  been  able  to 
curtail  the  mergers  proposed  by  the  chain 
bank  systems,  and  It  certainly  ts  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  Oregon  that  a  strong 
dual  system  be  maintained.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  retiun  to  the  general  fund,  as 
well  as  to  other  public  funds,  subsequent 
to  1959  wherein  we  required  by  law  that  the 
State  treasurer  distribute  a  fair  share  of  the 


State  money  to  banks  other  than  those  of 
the  chain  branch  system. 

In  behalf  of  the  Independent  Bankers  of 
Oregon  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest 
in  our  behalf,  and.  I  believe,  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  State  ot  Oregon,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  will  advise  the  mem- 
bers that  I  failed  to  advise  you  as  to  our 
position  prior  to  the  \ote  in  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  F.  Steelhammek, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Al'gust  27. 1966. 
Mr.  John  P.  Steelhammer, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Independent  Bankers  of  Oregon . 
Salem,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  S'teelhammer:  It  was  very  good 
of  you  to  write  me  as  you  did  on  August  23, 
and  to  advise  the  members  of  the  In<Je- 
pendent  Bankers  of  Oregon  that  your  orga- 
nization had  not  advised  Oregon  Senators 
of  your  opposition  to  S.  1698  before  it  was 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

I  had  had  several  letters  ou  this  bill  early 
this  year,  nearly  all  of  them  In  support  of 
the  bill,  but  I  advised  all  who  wrote  me 
about  It  that  I  would  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  matter  before  it  came  to  the 
floor.  Since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  which 
handled  this  bill,  I  relied  heavily  upon  Its 
hearings  and  upon  the  opinions  of  com- 
mittee members  who  share  my  Interest  in 
protecting  the  small  and  independent  busi- 
nessmen in  all  areas  of  the  economy.  The 
bill  was  reported  by  the  committee  on 
June  8.  The  -  committee  report,  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  enclosing.  stat«d  that  hearings 
had  been  held  on  4  days  and  that  all  the 
witnesses  were  unanimous  in  their  support 
of  legislation  along  Ihese  lines.  To  quote 
the  report:  "There  was,  however,  disagree- 
ment among  the  witnesses  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  complete  exemption*  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  future  mergers." 

It  was  to  accommodate  this  disagreement 
that  an  amendment  of  Senator  Pboxmihe's 
was  added  to  the  bill  allowing  the  Justice 
Department  30  days  In  which  to  Institute  an 
antitrust  suit  before  a  merger  could  be 
effected.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  advice 
to  be  given  by  the  Justice  Department  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  authority 
prior  to  its  approval  of  the  merger.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  this  would 
not  exempt  banks  from  antitrust  laws  but 
would  limit  the  time,  after  a  proposad  mer- 
ger, during  which  the  merger  coCild  be 
attacked  on  antitrust  grounds.  H 

Since  this  amended  version  of  the  blH  met 
the  approval  of  such  vigilant  defenders  of 
small  business  on  Senators  Neubergeb,  Prox- 
MiRE.  Douglas,  Mondale,  and  Senator  Spark- 
man,  who  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  because  it 
also  met  the  approval  of  the  Republican 
minority  on  the  committee,  no  issue  was 
made  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Banking  Committee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Apparently,  there  had 
been  second  thoughts  about  it  within  the 
administration,  for  I  understand  that  the 
Justice  Department  Is  now  taking  a  position 
in  opposition  to  It.  It  is  also  true  that  small 
and  Independent  enterprises  Invariably  are 
less  well  informed  on  legislative  activities 
here  in  Washington  than  are  big  business 
enterprises,  and  perhaps  it  has  taken  them 
longer  to  make  known  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress their  opi>osltlon  to  the  bill  than  it 
took  the  supporters  to  make  known  their 
support.  However,  that  is  whv  we  have  two 
Hduses  of  the  Congress.  They  give  tie  all 
time  for  second  thoughts  and  for  further 
Inquiry  into  the  merits  of  a  bill. 


I  think  it  Is  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
House  committee  will  open  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  that  will  give  opponents  am- 
ple opportunity  to  present  their  views,  and 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  It  will  be  acted  on 
by  the  House  before  adjournment  this  year. 
Witli  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  Morse. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  . 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

Hit.  496.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and  dam 
three  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  N.C.,  as  the 
William  O.  Huske  lock  and  dam;  ^ 

HJi.  2263.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  ob- 
jective, thorough,  and  nationwide  analysis 
and  reevaluatlon  of  the  extent  and  means  af 
resolving  the  critical  shortage  of  qualified 
manpower  in  the  field  of  correctional  reha- 
bilitation; 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  4822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  prose- 
cution of  a  transit  development  program  for 
the  National  Capital  region,  and  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1960; 
.,,H.R.  5280.  An  act  to  provide  for  exemp- 
tions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  «ssist  in 
safeguarding  the  balance-of-payment«  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to 
the  reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general; 

H.R.  6964.  An  act  to  amend  section  4082 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  against  the  United  States; 

H.R.  7596.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  in  the 
active  duty  promotion  opportunity  of  certain 
Air  Force  officers;  and 

H.J.  Res.  639.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yewr 
1966.  and^for  other  purpo.'^es. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding  previ- 
ously agreed  to,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.>,  under  tlie 
previous  order,  the  Senate  took  a'  rece.ss 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  August  31. 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridiaa.  • 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominatior^s  received  by  the 
Senate  Augiist  30,  1965: 

Postmaster  General  « 

/La'wrence  Francis  O'Brien,   of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Fostmaster  General.         ^ 

Diplomatic  Service 
John  A.   Gronouskl,   of  Wisconsin,  to   be 
Ambassador   Extraor^hary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the   United   States   of   America   to 
Poland. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM4RKS 
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HON.  EDNA  F.  KEllLY 

OF    NHW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEflTATlVES 
Monday,  Aufjust  30,  ti  65 

THE   TEAR    I96.'i:    A    TEAR    OF   ACHIEVEMENT 
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Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speakei 
go  down  in  hi.story  as  the 
initiated  the  advent  of  the  Gri 
Large  measure  of  credit  for 
ment   must   go   to    the    89th 
Working  Ions;  hours  diulns 
months,  this  Corigress  enactec 
islation  of  enduring  benefit  to 
than  any  other  Congress  in  oi 
history,  the  full  impact  of  w 
be  felt  immediately.     In  the 
however,    they    will 
shadow  any  previous  attainm«^t 

When   we   reflect   upon   t 
strides  which  this  Congress 
area  of  domestic  legislation 
member  that  these   were  no 
overnight.    In  most  instances 
lative  enactments  of  this  ses^on 
sented      the      culmination 
months — even  years — of  study 
aration  by  the  legislative 
the  Congress.     In  some 
ample,   the   new   medicare 
laws,  the  excise  tax  reductioi  i 
and  education — the  proposals 
in  recent  months  have  been  ac 
sWered  by  the  Congress  for 
And  so  while  the  breakthrpu; 
this  session,  it  has  been  touildir 
good  many  years. 

I  also  want  to  stress  at  the 
issues  of  foreign  policy  held,  a 
tlnue  to  hold,  the  attention  x>i 
sress.    The  mounting  crisis  ir 
the  threat  of  a  Communist 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
program,  and  other  developmAits 
field   of   foreign   affairs   receiv 
thorough   '    consideration, 
forthrightly    and    courageous 
challenge    which    confronts 
world  scene,  this  Congress  actejl 
ly  and  decisively  on  all  measun 
for  our  national  security  and 
vival  of  freedom  abroad. 

These  achievements  would 
been  possible  without  the  abl ; 
voted  leadership  of  President 
Johnson.    With    consummate 
skill  and  quiet  determination 
the  stanch  support  of   the 
majority  in  Congress,  he  built 
nificent     legislative     program 
foundations  laid  down  during 
istration  of  President  John  F 
He  proved  himself  an  outstanding 
Executive — one  of  the  great  Pr 
our  counti-y. 

There  Is  one  thing  tliat  we  mist 
keep  in  mind.   The  cost  of  gove  i 
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high  today  on  all  levels:  local.  State,  and 
Federal.  Our  Federal  budget  is  reaching 
the  $100  billion  mark.  Our  national  debt 
amounted  to  $316  billion  on  June  30. 
1965 — and  the  interest  on  that  debt  alone 
was  in  excess  of  $11  billion  last  year. 
JVhile  our  economy  is  strong  and  grow- 
ing we  must  look  ahead  and  exercise  re- 
straint. 

In  lai-ge  part,  the  cost  of  Government 
reflects  the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of 
our  people.  We  want  to — and  we  cer- 
tainly should — meet  all  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  American  Nation.  They 
should  be  met  first  on  the  local  and  the 
State  levels.  The  Federal  Government 
should  assume  responsibility  only  when 
our  local  communities,  and  the  States, 
find  it  impossible  to  cope  with  ui-gent 
problems.  Beyond  that,  however,  we 
should  remember  that  there  are  dangers 
to  exces.sive  deficit  spending  and  that  the 
only  real  source  of  funds  available  to  our 
Government  is  the  money  in  each  tax- 
payer s  pocket.  Increasing  taxes  can 
stifle  initiative,  dampen  our  economic 
progress  and,  in  the  long  run,  do  more 
ha  nil  than  good  to  the  entire  Nation.  To 
meet  the  increa.sed  obligations.  Congress 
raised  the  national  debt  limit  from  S324 
to  ,;;328  billion. 

This  is  my  report  to  you  of  the  break- 
through legislation  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  We  are  continuing 
our  work  in  committees  and  in  confer- 
ence— grinding  away  the  must  legisla- 
tion which  will  either  be  added  to  the  al- 
ready impressive  record  of  this  session  by 
the  time  you  receive  this  report  or  will  be 
accomplished  in  the  second  session  which 
convenes  in  January  1966. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  the  Gold 
Cover  Act  was  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
ma  intain  certain  resei-ves  in  gold  certifi- 
cates against  deposit  Habilities.  This  is 
limited  only  to  resei-ves  related  to  Federal 
Resei-ve  deposits  and  has  no  effect  on  the 
gold  cover  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  banks 
were  required  to  maintain  reserves  in  gold 
certificates  against  the  deposits  it  holds. 
A  problem  created  by  this  act  in  the 
course  of  noimal  growth  and  the  money 
supply  needs  of  our  economy  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  incurrence  of  a  deficit  in 
the  international  balance  of  payments  by 
the  United  States.  To  offset  this  prob- 
lem, the  Gold  Cover  Act  was  enacted. 
This  is  one  of  the  facets  to  assist  our  eco- 
nomic growth  and  expansion  by  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  money  for  investment 
and  insuring  international  acceptance 
and  confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar.  This 
is  and  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  by  our  counti-y  for  many 
years. 

The  authorization  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disaimament  Agency  was 
amended  to  pei-mit  it  to  continue  its  op- 
ei*ations  at  a  level  Wgher  than  it  has  been 
able  to-do  in  the  cn^n^scal  year.  The 
pui-pose  of  this  Ag^^^^Hnjiplore,  de- 


velop, recommend,  and  if  approved  by  the 
President,  negotiate  possible  alternatives 
to  the  arms  race  in  order  to  enliance  our 
national  security.  As  a  sponsor,  I  re- 
ceived one  of  the  pens  which  President 
Johnson  used  in  signing  the  act  into  law. 
The  act  also  provided  that  no  agreement 
obligating  the  United  States  to  disarm  or 
reduce  its  Aimed  Forces  can  become 
effective  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. I  have  not  been  happy  over  the 
achievements  of  this  Agency  to  date. 
The  actions  and  operations  must  be 
stepped  up  before  a  review  of  the  re- 
quests in  the  coming  year.  This  need  is 
more  apparent  to  me  after  having  sei-ved 
as  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  seek  agree- 
ment on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen^e 
and  the  House.  ' 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  AcL, 
generally  known  as  the  Walter rMcCar- 
ran  Act,  was  amended  to  abolish  the 
national  origins  quota  system  effective 
July  1,  1968.  The  amendment  estab- 
lished an  annual  limit  from  all  former 
quota  countries,  with  preference  being 
given  to  persons  with  skills  and  pro- 
fessional abilities.  Fortunately,  an 
amendment  was  defeated  which  would 
have  established  quotas  for  the  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  spon- 
sored another  amendment  to  permit 
retarded  children  entry  into  this  coun- 
try. These  children,  after  all,  are  p.ivt 
of  the  family  and  the  main  purpose  of 
the  original  l^w  was  to  remiite  families. 
It  was  under  this  law  that  I  had  the  lood 
fortune  to  reunite  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  introduced  tv.o 
separate  bills  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  amendments  approved  in  this  ses- 
sion. One  of  these  is  the  provision  to 
abolish  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  the  other  is  to  establish  the 
quota  on  the  latest  census  figures,  rather 
than  the  1920  census. 

These  amendments  were  long  overdue 
and  could  have  been  passed  had  there 
not  been  pressure  to  repeal  the  entire 
immigration  law;  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  repeal  a  law  that  has  been  passed  in 
Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Articles  relating  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, more  commonly  known  as  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  capital  were  amended  to 
provide  for  expanded  loan  programs  to 
private  enterprise  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  law  amending  the  Interameiican 
Development  Bank  Act  authorizes  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank.  The 
IDB  is  the  principal  financial  in.stitution 
of  the  Interamerican  system  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  drive  toward  economic  and 
social  development  in  Latin  America. 
All  of  the  countries  of  Latin  Amem»-&re 
members  of  the  IDB  with  the  sole  exceji- 
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tion  of  Cuba  which  is  no  longer  eligible 
to  join. 

The  amending  legislation  improves  the 
administration  of  the  Bank  and,  from  the 
standix>int  of  the  United  States,  is  bene- 
ficial in  that  funds  hitherto  provided  en- 
tirely by  the  United  States  to  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  will  hereafter  be 
provided  in  part  by  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
cari-y  out  United  States  obligations  urjder 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  to 
regulate  the  importation  of  coffee^'  to 
have  a  certificate  of  origin  on  all  coffee 
exported  or  reexported :  and  to  keep  rec- 
ords concerning  importation  and  con- 
sumption of  coffee.  This  act  requiies  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  agreement. 

I  served  on  the  committee  which  spon- 
sored &  bill  to  construct  a  new  chancery 
to  replace  the  damaged  one  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam.  A  new  chancery  is  needed  to 
house  the  large  U.S.  mission  to  that  coun- 
try. The  new  building  will  have  suflB- 
clent  land  to  maintain  security  and  will 
not  abut  the  street  as  our  present  cliari- 
cery  does. 

We  should  look  with  favor  upon  con- 
tinued U.S.  support  for  the  Gorges 
Memorial  Laboratory  located  in  Panama 
City,  Republic  of  Panama.  The  labora- 
tory is  a  research  establishment  which 
directly  contributes  to  the  health  of  U.S. 
citizens.  It  has  an  International  reputa- 
tion and  a  longstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the 
obliteration  and  prevention  of  malaria 
and  other  tropical  diseases. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  amended  and  ex- 
tended, and  $115  million  was  appro- 
priated to  continue  this  highly  effective 
/  program.  Volunteers  now  serve  in  45 
countries  and  there  is  continuing  pres- 
sure from  foreign  governments  for  more 
volunteers. 

Amendments  were  approved  to  provide 
that  readjustment  allowances  which  are 
normally  paid  to  volunteers  in  lump 
sums  at  termination  of  service  shall  be 
considered  for  income  tax  purposes  to 
have  been  paid  each  month;  to  provide 
for  health  examinations,  immimization 
and  dental  care  preparatory  to  service, 
and  comprehensive  health  examinations 
for  foi-mer  volunteers  within  6  months 
after  termination  of  their  services;  and 
to  increase  from  100  to  200  the  number 
of  volunteers  who  may  be  assigned  for 
secretarial  and  clerical  duties. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  again 
received  a  pen  from  President  Johnson 
on  the  occasion  of  his  signing  this  bill 
into  law. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
provides  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries,  whicti  Is  a 
major  factor  in  the  conduct  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  Through  these  aid 
programs,  we  have  sought  to  contain  the 
march  of  world  communism  and  to  assist 
the  imderdeveloped  countries  to  eco- 
nomic viability. 

The  pifrpose  of  foreign  aid  is  to 
strengM^n\  those  who  would  be  free; 
provide  hope  for  those  who  would  other- 
wise despair;  and  to  iielp  those  who 
would  help  themselve 
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The  duration  of  the  progi-am,  the 
kinds  of  assistance  we  provide  and  the 
amount  we  spend  will  depend  on  the 
progress  made  in  coping  with  the  Com- 
munist menace  and  bringing  economic 
and  sociopolitical  stability  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  emphasis  and  direction  of 
our  foreign  assistance  progi-am  will  not 
be  without  change.  Our  program  has 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  responsive 
to  changes  in  world  conditions. 

As  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  bill, 
I  was  gratified  that  the  Senate  receded 
on  the  issue  in  dispute  and  extended  the 
authorization  for  1  year,  with  each  House 
making  a  reyiew.    •  , 

Two  othei-  important  bills  are  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  to  strengthen  oittr 
Foreign  Service,  and  the  Foreign  Build- 
ings Act  which  authorizes  the  building 
of  our  embassies  and  chanceries  abroad. 

An  unusual  amount  of  meaningful  leg- 
islation affecting  our  every-day  lives  and 
designed  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  goals  of 
the  Great  Society  was  enacted. 

A  much-needed  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  proposed  which  enables  the 
President  to  name  a  Vice  President  when 
that  office  becomes  vacant.  More  im- 
portant, it  provides  two  procedures  by 
which  the  Vice  Piesident  can  become 
Acting  President  when  the  Pi'esident  is 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
and,  equally  important,  procedures  by 
which  the  Chief  Executive  can  later  re- 
sume his  duties. 

Under  the  first  procedure,  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  officials  to  whom  the  Pres- 
ident must  give  his  written  declaration  of 
inability  are  the  Pi-esident  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  made  clear  that, 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  self-disqualifica- 
tion, the  President's  subsequent  trans- 
mittal to  the  same  officials  of  a  written 
declaration  to  the  contrai-y — that  is,  that 
no  inability  exists — terminates  the  Vice 
President's  exercise  of  Presidential 
powers  and  duties  and  the  President  re- 
sumes them. 

Under  the  second  procedure,  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  departments  may 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  t!ie  House 
of  Representatives  their  written  declara- 
tion that  the  President  Is  imable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
The  Vice  President  will  immediately  be- 
come Acting  President.  Under  this  pro- 
cedm-e,  the  President  must  also  submit, 
to  the  same  officials,  his  written  declara- 
tion that  no  inability  exists;  however,  he 
shall  resume  his  office  only  if  the  Vice 
President  and  the  majority  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments do  not  transmit,  within  4  days, 
their  written  declaration  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  still  imable  to  discharge  his  duties. 
If  such  a  disagreement  exists.  Congress 
shall  decide  the  issue  within  21  days. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Congress  must 
be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
to  become  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  for  which, 
the  largest  expenditures  of  our  Govern- 


ment  are  required,  was  allocated  funds 
to  provide  for  militsur  construction,  in- 
cluding support  and  the  needs  of  the  Ac- 
tive Forces,  the  Resei-ve  components 
defense  agencies,  and  military  family 
housing.  The  latter  has  been  neglected 
too  long;  therefore,  this  year's  bill  em- 
phasized more  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive housing  and  improved  on-base 
family  housing. 

To  insure  that  all  uniformed  sei-vices 
p)ersonnel  will,  now  and  in  the  future, 
receive  a  level  of  compensation  com- 
parable to  that  enjoyed  by  others  in  our 
economy,  a  bill  was  enacted  to  provide: 
First,  a  much-needed  basic  pay  increase 
for  all  unifonned  services  personnel; 
second,  payment  of  a  variable  reenlist- 
ment  bonus;  and  third,  a  statutory  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  Presidential 
review  of  the  adequacy  of  military  pay 
and  allowances  and  a  quadrennial  review 
In  respect  to  the  principles  and  concepts 
of  militaiT  compensation. 

Legislative  steps  were  taken  to  effec- 
tuate the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, since  the  historic  struggle  for 
realization  of  this  constitutional  guaran- 
tee indicates  that  our  national  achieve- 
ments in  this  area  have  fallen  shc(rt  of 
our  aspirations.  ^ 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  will  eliminate 
the  application  of  different  standards  to 
different  people.  It  provides  for-t-he  sus- 
pension of  literacy  tests  and  other 
devices  in  areas  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  tests  and  devices 
have  been  and  are -being  used  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color;  authorizes  the  appointment  of 
Federal  examiners  in  such  areas  to  regis- 
ter persons  who  are  qualified  under 
State  law,  except  insofar  as  such  law  is 
suspended  by  this  Act.  to  vote  in  State, 
local,  and  Federal  elections;  empowers 
the  Federal  courts,  in  any  action  insti- 
tuted by  the  Attorney  General,  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  Amend- 
ment, to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
Federal  examiners,  pending  final  deter- 
mination of  the  suit  or  after  a  final 
judgment  in  which  the  comt  finds  that 
violations  have  occurred:  provides  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  intimidating,  threaten- 
ing, or  coercing  any  parson  for  voting 
or  attempting  to  vote,  or  for  urging  or 
aiding  any  person  to  vote  or  attempt  to 
vote;  and  provides  civil  and  criminal 
remedies  for  enforcement  of  this  act. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  was  ex- 
tended for  2  years,  with  increased  appro- 
priations. With  conditions  as  they  are 
today  in  this  field,  tliis  may  emerge  as  a 
permanent  need. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965,  including  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
is  considered  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  legislation  ever  considered 
by  a  Congiess.  The  social  security  pro- 
gram which  was  initiated  in  1935  has 
been  amended  many  times,  such  as  "the 
addition  of  survivors'  benefits  in  1939, 
extension  of  coverage  to  the  self-em- 
ployed in  1950,  and  the  inclusion  of  dis- 
ability benefits  in  1956. 

The  amendments  of  1965  are  historic 
l)ecause  they  meet  many  urgent  needs  of 
our  citizens  such  as  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  needy,  to  crippled  children. 
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to  the  millions  of  our  citizens 
mary  source  of  income  is 
benefits,  and  most  importan 
er  citizens. 

The  -structural   changes 
concern  are   the  hospital 
provisions,  such  as:  hospital 
90  days  for  each  illness,  w 
ductible  for  the  first  60 
deductible  for  the'r 
posthospital     or    nursing 
including  bed  and  board, 
physical,  occupational,  and 
py,  and  services  of  medical 
ers,  interns,  and  residents, 
days  for  each  illness,  with  a 
ble  per  day  after  20  days: 
visits  by  nurses  or  technicia|is 
100  visits  per  year; 
diagnostic  sei-vices.  with  a 
and  a  coinsurance  provi-so; 
tary  medical  insurance  plan 
niium  of  $3  per  month  for 
and  surgeons'  services  and 
and  supplies. 

There  are  important 
the  medical  field.    Retired 
permitted  to  increase  their 
ings  to  $1,500,  and  20  million 
aries  of  social  security  will 
percent  increase  in  benefit) 
provides  increased  monthly 
persons  who  retire  at  or  af  te  • 
lishes  a  continuation  of 
fits  to  age  22  for  full-time 
reduces  benefits  for  widows 
Provisions  relating  to  blind 
duce  by  half  the  number  of 
quired  for  blind  persons 
tr  age  31,  with  a  minimum  o 
required,  and  make  availably 
benefits  to  sightless  indivi 
and  over  who  are  unable  tc 
their  pa.st  occupations. 

I  consider  the  major  str 
to  this  law  so  important  thai 
cured  some  booklets  which 
analysis  of  the  act.    I  will  s 
those  who  write  to  my 
fice  requesting  a  copy.     My 
limited — first  come,  first  .<■ 
The  Community  Health 
was  extended  for  5  years. 
1970.  with  grants  authorizec 
and  communities  for  ma.ss  i 
programs     against     polio, 
whooping  cough,  tetanus. 
The  general  and  special  heal 
including  tho.se  for  migrato#y 
the  chronically  ill  and  aged . 
tended  for  1  year  and  grant; 
vided  for  research  to  improve 
ices. 

In  the  field  of  mental 
million   was   authorized    thn 
1972   for  grants   to  commun 
health  centers  for  professiona 
nical  staff;  $205.5  million  for 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  s 
ed  children :  and  $80  million 
demonstration   projects,   and 
tion  of  related  facilities. 

The  Elementary  and 
cation  Act  is  a  major  piece  of 
enacted  to  strengthen  and 
quality  and  number  of 
tunities. 

The  act  was  amended  and 
improve  educational  progr 
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advantaged children  and  to  give  Federal 
fimds  to  public  school  districts  whose 
bmdens  have  been  increased  due  to  the 
presence  of  Federal  installations  in  their 
area.  The  federally  impacted  areas 
rubric  is  a  new  concept  of  "impaction." 
The  Federal  money  can  be.used  by  local 
authorities  to  raise  the  level  of  education 
in  their  districts.  It  can  be  used  for 
school  library  resources,  instructional 
materials,  library  books  and  textbooks. 
Under  this  program,  the  allotment  of 
Federal  money  to  each  State  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  State's  total  school 
emollment. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
enacted  to  endeavor  to  correct  the  many 
difficulties  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  have  ei-upted  as  a  result 
of  the  desire  of  students  to  seek  advance 
learning.  Existing  facilities  have  be- 
come overcrowded  and,  as  new  institu- 
tions have  sprung  up  across  the  country, 
academic  quality  has  often  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  growth.  This  is 
characterized  by  inadequate  library  re- 
sources, a  lack  of  qualified  teachers, 
packed  classrooms,  and  insufficient 
scholarship  funds.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  was  designed  to  overcome  or  at 
least  to  ameliorate  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  principal  provisions  are  designed 
to  encourage  support  for  college  and  uni- 
versity commimity  service  projects;  to 
upgrade  college  libraries  and  make  more 
extensive  the  cataloging  services  of  the 
Libraiy  of  Congress;  to  improve  library 
services  by  establishing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  research  and  training  in  this 
area;  to  strengthen  developing  institu- 
tions by  finaiicing  cooperative  programs; 
to  aid  struggling  colleges  by  establishing 
a  national  teaching  fellowship  program 
to  attract  outstanding  young  scholars; 
and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  college  edu- 
cation by  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  exceptionally  needy 
students  and  reduced-interest  student 
loans.  This  legislation  also  aims  to  ease 
the  pressure  of  overcrowded  academic 
facilities  by  making  more  flexible  pro- 
visions relating  to  public  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutions. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  created  the 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  direction  of  a  Commis- 
sioner to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
This  agency  will  sei-ve  as  a  clearinghouse 
of  infoi-mation  on  problems  of  the  aged 
and  aging;  will  administer  grants  pro- 
vided by  the  act;  will  develop,  conduct, 
and  arrange  for  research  and  demon- 
stration programs:  will  provide  technical 
assistance  and  consultation  to  State  and 
local  governments:  and  will  prepare  and 
pubUsh  educational  materials  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  older  person.^. 

For  its  initial  year  of  operation,  $5  mil- 
lion was  provided,  with  an  additional  $3 
million  for  its  second  year  and  such  sums 
as  Congress  may  appropriate  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  in  grants  to  States  for  com- 
munity planning  and  coordination  and 
training  of  special  persoiinel.  Money 
was  also  provided  for  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  for  study,  development. 


demonstration,  and  evaluation  projects 
relating  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
bills  of  this  Congress  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent referred  as  "the  single  most  im- 
portant breakthrough"  in  the  field  of 
housing  in  the  last  40  years,  features 
provisions  that  will  have  an  impact  on 
disadvantaged  persons,  small  business- 
men displaced  by  urban  renewal,  and  on 
programs  in  large  and  small  cities. 

Under  the  reiit  subsidy  plan  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  part  of  the  rent  of  low- 
income  families  accepted  as  tenants  in 
new  nonprofit  housing  projects  built  or 
owned  by  private,  nonprofit  groups- 
churches,  cooperative,  labor  unions,  or 
limited-dividend  corporations.  A  family 
will  pay  roughly  25  percent  of  its  total 
income  for  rent  with  the  Government 
paying  the  difference  to  the  owner. 

Other  provisions  contained  in  this  bill 
include:  First,  matching  grants  for  water 
and  sewage  facilities  for  localities  and 
construction  of  community  centers, 
youth  centers,  and  neighborhood  facili- 
ties in  low-income  centers;  second,  pro- 
grams permitting  public  housing  families 
to  be  placed  in  empty  units  in  existing 
apartments,  with  thp  permission  of  the 
landlord,  who  woul<^  be  paid  a  subsidy; 
third,  a  new  syste^h  of  vei-y  low  down 
payments  onJiome  mortgages  for  vet- 
erans who  ha^e  not  used  their  veterans' 
housing  rights;  fourth,  matching  grants 
for  urban  beautification  for  parks  and 
playgrounds;  and  fifth,  loans  for  fixing 
rundown  properties  in  urban  renewal 
areas. 

A  new  executive  department  was  es- 
tablished to  five  Cabinet-level  recogni- 
tion to  urban  problems.  The  general 
welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation  and 
the  health  and  living  standards  of  its 
people  will  receive  high  priority.  This 
is  long  overdue.  No  limitation  is  placed 
on  the  size  of  communities  that  may 
benefit  from  any  program  assigned  to  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  both  small  villages  and 
large  cities  are  included  within  its  scope. 

Several  governmental  reorganization 
acts  were  passed,  including  two  which  I 
feel  are  most  important— one  affecting 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  another 
which  merged  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  with  the  Weather  Bureau,  to  form 
a  new  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  repeal  of  excise  taxes  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  your  Representative  since  I 
first  had  the  honor  to  represent  you  in 
Congress.  The  removal  of  wartime  ex- 
cise tax  of  jewelry,  furs,  cosmetics,  lug- 
gage, business  machines,  sporting  goods, 
televisions,  radios,  and  many  other  items 
will  represent  a  reduction  of  about  $4.7 
billion  over  a  3-year  period. 

This  latest  tax  repeal  will  bring  the 
total  tax  reduction  to  an  astonishing  $20 
billion  by  1969.  In  1962  a  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  was  given  to  busines.*; 
and  a  liberalized  depreciation  allowance 
was  made.  In  1963  a  $14  billion  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  income  tax  deduc- 
tion was  granted.  These  three  major  tax 
revisions  were  the  result  of  a  vast  change 
in  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Ken- 
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nedy  and  implemented  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Johnson. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  is  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  Federal  program 
to  deal  with  cigarette  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising with  respect  to  any  relation- 
ship between  smoking  and  health,  where- 
by the  public  may  be  adequately  informed 
that  cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous 
to  health  by  inclusion  of  a  warning  to 
that  effect  on  each  package  of  cigarettes. 

The  sum  of  $1,092,400,000  was  ear- 
marked to  assist  that  section  ot  the 
United  States,  a  mountain  area  extend- 
ing from  northern  Pennsylvania  to 
northern  Alabama,  known  as  Appala- 
chia.  This  area  is  endowed  with  natu- 
ral resources  but  beset  in  many  areas  by 
problems  of  miemployment  and  lack  of 
decent  living  conditions.  Under  this 
statute,  special  programs  are  provided 
for:  Fii-st,  construction  of  an  Appala- 
chian highway  system  to  open  up  areas 
with  developmental  potential,  using  ma- 
terials indigenous  to  the  region;  second, 
grants  for  construction  and  operation  of 
health  facilities;  and,  third,  a  land  im- 
provement and  erosion  control  program. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  water  and  re- 
lated resomces,  including  flood  control, 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution  and  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  as  well  as 
improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation, 
and  so  forth.  Additional  provisions  were 
made  for  vocational  education  facilities, 
sewage  treatment  works,  and  urban  plan- 
ning grants. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  extended,  expanded, 
and  improved.  This  program  which  has 
trained  340.000  individuals  and  made 
67,000  handicapped  persons  employable 
since  it  was  launched  in  1962,  was  con- 
tinued for  3  years  until  June  30, 1969,  and 
provides  $454  million  for  the  operation  of 
these  programs.  This  bill  creates  a  job 
development  program  to  stimulate  on- 
the-job  training  where  there  are  short- 
ages of  trained  workers  and  is  expected 
to  create  at  least  10,000  jobs  a  month. 

The  problem  of  "good  water"  is,  as  we 
in  New  York  well  know,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  this  country  to- 
day. Water  is  our  greatest  national  re- 
source and  is  not  only  important  now. 
but  pure  water  must  be  presei-^ed  for 
untold  generations  to  come. 

Two  important  bills  pertaining  to  wa- 
ter were  passed  this  year.  The  first  es- 
tablishes a  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  and  River  Basin  Commission  to 
coordinate  planning  for  maximum  use  of 
resources  and  assist  States  in  such  plan- 
ning. The  second,  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965.  establishes  the  first  perma- 
nent national  program  for  a  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  water  pollution. 

The  saline  water  conversion  program, 
which  is  designed  to  develop  economically 
feasible  processes  for  converting  sea 
water  and  other  saline  water  to  ivesh 
water,  was  amended  by  extending  the 
research  and  development  program  for 
5  years,  through  1972;  $85  million  was 
appropriated  to  conduct,  encourage,  and 
promote  fundamental  scientific  research 


and  basic  studies  to  develop  the  best  and 
most  economical  processes  and  methods 
for  converting  saline  water  into  water 
suitable  for  consumptive  purposes;  to 
conduct  engineering  research  and  tech- 
nical development  work  to  determine  the 
results  of  the  research  and  studies  in 
order  to  develop  processes  and  plant  de- 
signs to  the  point  where  they  can  be 
demonstrated  on  a  large  and  practical 
scale;  and  to  study  methods  for  the  re- 
covei-y  and  marketing  of  commercially 
valuable  byproducts  resulting  from  the 
conversion  of  saline  water. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  ad- 
ministers the  program,  is  authorized  to 
acquire  the  services  of  chemists,  physi- 
cists, engineers,  and  other  personnel  by 
contract  or  otherwise ;  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  educational  institutions, 
scientific  organizations,  and  industrial 
and  engineering  firms;  to  make  research 
and  training  grants;  and  to  utilize  the 
facilities  of  Federal  scientific  labora- 
tories. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  crisis  in  our 
rapidly  dwindling  supply  of  silver;  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  to  conserve  this 
essential  metal  which  is  used  for  defense 
industry  and  the  arts.  Since  1792  silver 
has  been  the  major  ingredient  of  our 
coinage  alloys  for  all  but  minor  coins. 
If  the  present  rate  of  silver  consumption 
were  continued,  our  Nation  would  run 
out  of  silver  within  2  or  3  years. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  use  of  silver  in 
all  denominations  of  coins  except  the 
silver  dollar ;  authorizes  the  minting  of  a 
new  type  of  coin  to  replace  the  present 
dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar;  permits 
continued  production  for  5  years  of  900 
fine  silver  coins;  and  establishes  standby 
authority  to  prohibit,  curtail,  or  regulate 
the  exportation,  melting  or  treating  of 
any  coin  of  the  United  States.  These 
last  two  provisions  are  to  insure  a  smooth 
and  rapid  transition  from  present  silver 
coinage  until  the  new  coinage  system  is 
established. 

The  new  coins  will  be  of  such  size, 
weight  and  electrical  resistivity  as  to  be 
compatible  with  rejector  mechanisms  of 
existing  vending  machines  and  other 
coin-operated  devices. 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  was  amended  to  provide  for  in- 
creased control  over  the  distribution  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  dnigs  through 
increased  records  and  inspection  require- 
ments and  by  making  possession  of  the 
drugs  othe^  than  by  the  user  illegal  out- 
side the  legitimate  channels  of  com- 
merce. Authority  over  counterfeit  drugs 
by  the  Departmen'  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  increased. 

Such  controls  are  necessary  since  it 
has  been  found  that  over  50  percent  of 
these  drugs  are  distributed  through  il- 
legal channels.  Drug  abuse  has  its  af- 
fect in  all  aspects  of  life,  from  the  abus- 
er's family,  and  community  to  rising 
juvenile  delinquency,  crimes  and  high- 
way traffic  accident  mt^s.  That  is  why 
this  legislation  was  urgently  needed. 

The  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  an  organization  composed  of 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  parties 
to  study  and  appraise  the  marketing 
structure  of  the  American  food  industry, 


was  granted  an  extension  of  1  year  in 
which  to  make  a  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent land  Congress.  When  submitted, 
this  /report  will  be  an  analysis  of  the 
changing  structure  of  this  industry  from 
farmer  to  pi'oducer  to  consumer.  It  will 
suggest  ways  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  and  competent  food  industry  in 
the  future  on  the  basis  of  studying  past 
changes  and  trends  which  seem  likely  to 
continue  into  the  future. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  based  upon 
three  previous  acts:  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Area  Re-; 
development  Act  corrected  many  defi- 
ciencies in  that  act  by:  First,  providing 
for  the  public  facilities  necessai-y  to  a 
complete  and  effective  program  of  eco- 
nomic development;  second,  expanding 
the  business  loan  program  to  create  new 
employment;  third,  expanding  technical 
assistance  and  research  programs;  - 
fourth,  providing  for  expanded  economic 
growth  in  natural  centers  to  provide  jobs 
for  residents  of  neighboring  distressed 
areas;  and  fifth,  encouraging  economic 
programs  on  an  interstate  or  regional 
basis.  ' 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962  had  two  basic  purposes:  To  pro-  ,. 
vide  immediate  temporai-y  employment  ) 
through  the  accelerated  construction  of 
public  works  in  distressed  areas  and  to 
help  these  communities  become  more  at- 
tractive for  industrial  development. 
The  results  were  most  encouraging.  Ap- 
proximately 7,700  projects,  involving  a 
Federal  expenditure  of  $843  million,  pro- 
vided an  estimated  2  million  man- 
months  of  employment  and  spurred  eco- 
nomic development  in  needy  areas.  The 
1965  act  retains  many  features  of  the 
previous  law,  but  is  more  restrictive  as  to 
area  eligibility  and  requires  for  most 
proj4^£ts  a  general  relation  to  overall  eco- 
nomicS^^elopment. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  was  enacted  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  During  the  almost  2  years  it 
was  being  considered,  it  became  apparent 
that  there  were  other  regions  in  the  Na- 
tion which  could  benefit  from  a  similar 
approach  to  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  the  act  was  amended 
and  extended  to  include  other  needy 
regions. 

The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  contains  a  provision  making 
it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  forge  or  alter 
a  djaft  card,  but  there  was  no  provision 
against  knowingly  destroying  or  mutilat- 
ing draft  cards.  This  was  corrected  by 
and  amendment  to  the  act  providing 
that,  upon  conviction,  anyone  who  know- 
ingly destroys  or  mutilates  a  draft  card 
would  be  subject  to  a  fine  up  to  $10,000 
or  5  years  imprisonment.  This  is  a 
straightforward  answer  to  those  who 
would  make  a  mockery  of  our  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam  by  engaging  in  the  mass 
destruction  of  diaft  cards. 

The  authorization  for  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  is  one  piece  of  legislation  which 
I  supported  reluctantly,  and  only  after 
the    deletion    of    the    provision    which 
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ing.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
scope  of  Federal  regulations  dealing  with 
organizational  and  recognition  picketing, 
with  imlon  elections,  with  the  rights  of 
union  members,  and  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  labor  organizations,  including 
the  right  to  join  a  union. 

Most  important,  section  14i  b  >  has  been 
seized  upon  by  interests  seeking  to  pro- 
mote so-called  right-to-work  laws  by 
representing  that  they  will  attract  indus- 
try and  will  provide  competitive  advan- 
tages in  the  form  of  weak  unions  and 
low  labor  costs.  Such  actions  have 
aroused  the  bitter  opposition  of  workers 
and  others  who  believe  that  our  economy 
can  and  should  provide  good  wages  and 
good  working  conditions.  States  that  do 
not  have  such  laws  have  quite  naturally 
regarded  efforts  to  attract  industry  in  this 
manner  as  unfair  competition.  These 
right-to-work  contests  have  not  only 
divided  Americans  in  various  States,  as 
stated  by  the  President  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  but  have  set  States  against 
States  in  this  tug  and  haul  to  attract  or 
retain  Industry. 

Allow  me  to  clarify  my  position  on  this 
legislation.  I  believe  that  the  right-to- 
work  issue  involved  in  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14ib>  is  basically  misunderstood. 
.No .one  can  deny  the  right  to  work,  any 
'  more  than  one  has  an  inherent  right  to 
live.  The  right  to  work  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  any  government.  Federal  or 
State.  The  question  of  the  repeal  of 
14ib'  is  not  the  right  to  work  but  the 
right  to  bargain  freely  for  the  right  kind 
of  T^ork  under  the  right  conditions.  Men 
who  work  have  the  right  to  organize 
through  collective  bargaining,  to  earn 
repectable  wages  and  acceptable  working 
conditions. 

Less  controversial  but  equally  im- 
portant action  by  Congress  amended  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
joint  industry  promotion  of  products  in 
certain  instances,  or  a  joint  committee 
or  board  empowered  to  interpret  pro- 
visions of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. These  programs  would  be  per- 
missive, not  mandatory,  subjects  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  will  not  be  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  to  refuse  to  bargain 
over  such  matters. 

The  amendment  approved  by  Congress 
refers  to  product  promotions  only.  For 
instance,  the  Operative  Plasters  and  Ce- 
ment Masons  might  choose  to  promote 
plaster  through  a  jointly  administered 
program  while  other  contractors  and 
craft  unions  may  choose  to  promote  the 
use  of  other  materials.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  to  i>ermit  this. 

The  follow  ing  safeguards  to  jointly  ad- 
ministered funds  were  provided:  First, 
payments  must  go  to  a  separate  trust: 
second,  funds  cannot  be  commingled  with 
any  other  funds:  third,  funds  cannot  be 
used  in  programs  that  are  employer  or 
management  functions  or  labor  organiza- 
tion functions;  and  fourth,  the  applica- 
ble requirements  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  apply  to 
the  trust  fund. 

CONCLUSION 

For  any  detailed  information  you  de- 
sire, please  write  to  me  in  Washington 


as  my  office  is  open  all  year  for  your  sery- 
ice.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  placing  your  faith  in  me  and  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  represented  you  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 


A  Proposition  To  Create  Porerty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-    Monday,  August  30,  196S 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  fight  poverty,  there  is  under 
serious  consideration  before  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  its  suc- 
cessor agency,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  a  proposal  to  shift 
poverty  around  and  to  create  new 
poverty. 

I  have  reference  to  applications  for  $2.- 
700.000  of  Government  fimds  to  establish 
a  vast  integrated  broiler  complex  in  the 
New  Castle  area  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  poulti-y  industi-y  al- 
ready confronts  the  prospect  of  market 
gluts  from  overproduction,  and  this  in- 
dustiT  suffers  periodic  price  disaster.  To 
bring  in  huge  new  production  with  Gov- 
ernment funds  would  create  havoc  in  the 
broiler  industry.  This  proposition  is 
dangerous.  It  is  absurd  and  It  simply 
docs  not  make  sense. 

The  loans  would  not  create  any  net 
increase  in  employment.  Any  new  em- 
ployment at  New  Castle  would  create  un- 
employment in  established  broiler  pro- 
ducing areas. 

The  loans,  as  proposed,  would  be  made 
in  an  area  where  substantial  unemploy- 
ment does  not  exist,  according  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration. 

The  loans  would  add  approximately 
350,000  broilers  per  week  to  national  pro- 
duction, where  both  capacity  and  pro- 
duction now  are  more  than  adequate. 

The  existing  broiler  industry,  which 
has  financed  its  own  production  and 
merchandising  facilities,  would  be  forced 
to  compete  with  a  new  facility  using  Gov- 
ernment money  on  long  tei-ms  and  at 
very  low  interest.  ~ 

Moreover,  if  the  proposed  New  Castle 
facility  is  a  sound  proposition  the  money 
sought  by  the  applicants  to  the  ARA  will 
be  available  to  them  from  private  sources 
on  the  same  basis  that  private  money  Is 
available  to  the  established  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Castle  applica- 
tions have  been  pending  before  the  ARA 
for  several  months.  Numerous  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  understand  how  any 
serious  thought  ever  was  given  to  them. 
We  have  conveyed  our  thinking  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agiiculture,  Mr.  Freeman, 
and    to    the    ARA    Administrator.    Mr. 

Batt.  Still  this  proposition  hangs  over 
the  broiler  industry  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  has  been  enacted 
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by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  EDA  now  succeeds  the  ARA. 
One  provision  of  the  new  act  reads: 

No  financial  assistance  under  this  act  shall 
be  extended  to  any  project  when  the  results 
would  be  to  increase  the  production  of  goods, 
materials,  or  commodities,  or  the  availability 
of  services  or  facilities,  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  for  such  goods,  materials, 
commodities,  services,  or  facilities  to  employ 
the  efficient  capacity  of  existing  competitive 
commercial  or  industrial  enterprises. 

Since  by  any  definition  broilers  are  a 
commodity,  and  the  New  Castle  complex 
would  most  assuredly  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  broilers,  and  all  economic  in- 
dicators point  to  a  period  of  increased 
broiler  production  in  the  months  ahead, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  this  lan- 
guage in  the  law  specifically  enjoins  ARA 
or  EDA  from  granting  the  New  Castle 
loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  specific  potential  for 
hurt  and  haim  to  people  shows  up  in  the 
proposed  loan  in  the  light  of  the  war  on 
poverty  in  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  now 
engaged.  Do  we  want  to  spend  Govern- 
ment money  to  shift  poverty  from  one 
area  to  another?  There  are  assertions 
that  the  areas  around  New  Castle  have 
been  poverty  ridden.  Yet,  my  informa- 
tion is  that  these  sections  have  been  re- 
'  moved  from  the  areas  designated  in  need 
of  aid,  according  to  ARA  standards. 
Now,  Chatham  County,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, a  county  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  the  Congress,  produces  a 
lai-ge  volume  of  broilers,  many  of  which 
are  marketed  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Shall  we  now  use  Government  monej  to 
shift  this  North  Carolina  production  to 
Pennsylvania  and  thereby  subsidize  the 
creation  of  poverty  conditions  in  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  earlier  that  if  the 
proposed  New  Castle  facility  is  a  sound 
proposition  the  money  sought  by  the  ap- 
plicants will  be  available  to  them  from 
private  sources,  on  the  same  basis  that 
private  money  is  available  to  the  estab- 
lished industi-y. 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  Congress  by  the 
senior  vice  president  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal banks  in  Philadelphia.  This  banker 
writes : 

Some  of  our  customers  in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry have  expressed  great  concern  to  us 
over  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  large 
Integrated  poultry  operation  in  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  with  the  support  of  the  ARA.  This  bank 
has  substantial  loans  to  the  poultry  industry 
and  we  too  share  their  concern.  For  many 
years  the  industry  has  been  plagued  periodi- 
cally with  overproduction  and  it  appears  un- 
wise at  this  time  to  further  complicate  the 
problem  with  a  Government  subsidy  in  the 
form  of  long-term,  low-rate  loans.  Many  of 
those  in  the  industry  feel  that  governmental 
controls  and  supports  are  needed  to  restrain 
production.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  ap- 
proach but  do  feel  strongly  that  it  is  illogical 
to  use  Government  money  to  bring  more 
chickens  on  the  market  when  supplies  are 
already  excessive. 

From  my  own  knowledge.  I  am  conndent 
that  no  private  lender  would  seriously  con- 
sider financing  such  a  project  and  it  is  my 
impression  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  unem- 
ployment situation  In  the  area  is  not  large 
enough  to  qualify  it  for  the  ARA. 


Present  chicken  prices  and  profits  are  good 
but  this  is  closely  related  to  the  high  price 
of  beef  and  pork.  Wh'en  the  latter  corrects 
itself  with  the  large  number  of  breeder  birds 
and  flocks  producing  hatching  eggs,  and  with 
the  long-term  commitments  of  the  broiler 
industry  to  raise  these  birds,  it  seems  cer- 
tain to  us  that  there  will  bfe  an  extended 
period  of  lower  prices  and  substantial  losses. 

I  certainly  hope  you  will  look  into  this. 
I  feel  the  ARA's  program  is  a  good  one  but 
that  this  would  certainly  be  a  misuse  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  Members  of  the 
House  are  urging  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  set 
public  hearings  of  this  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  proposed  New  Castle 
poultry  loans.  I  assure  these  Members 
that  such  a  hearing  will  be  held  unless 
there  is  some  early  indication  that  the 
ARA  or  its  successor  agency,  EDA,  will 
reject  this  proposition  completely  and 
finally. 

H.R.  9567:   The  Higher  Education  Act 
of  196S 


More  educational  training  to  more  peo- 
ple and  a  program  of  continuing  educa- 
tion can  be  provided  through  the  com- 
munity sei-vice  courses  under  title  I  of 
the  bUl. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  toto  the  bill  will 
prove  beneficial  to  students,  institutions, 
and  communities  in  the  challenging 
years  that  lie  ahead  of  lis  here  in  the 
United  States. 


More  on  Jet  Noise — Novel  Te$t  Over  Long 
Island— Part  VIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  not  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  Thursday,  August  26,  when  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  H.R.  9567,  was  up 
for  consideration.  I  have  been  ill  with 
pneumonia  and  by  doctors'  orders  have 
not  been  allowed  to  i"etuiTi  to  Washing- 
ton as  yet. 

Since  I  was  not  able  to  secure  a  live 
pair  in  favor  of  the  bill  on  final  passage 
but  was  only  paired  generally,  I  should 
like  to  go  on  record  as  to  my  interest  in 
and  support  of  this  legislation. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  North 
Carolina  13  institutions  of  higher  learn- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    TO^K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, August  27.  1965,  industi-y  and  Gov- 
ernment joined  in  performing  a  novel 
and  unique  scientiflciexperiment  in  the 
continuing  search  for  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
conducted  the  noise  control  research  test 
with  the  use  of  a  lighter-than-air  blimp 
loaned  to  NASA  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co. 

The  test  was  conducted  over  Long  Is- 
land Sound  by  flying  the  NASA  Convair 
990  jet  flying  laboratory  past  the  Good- 
year blimp  which  was  equipped  with  de- 
vices for  measuring  noise  with  sensitive 
sound  equipment  and  other  recording 
instruments.  NASA  officials  hope  to 
gather  data  on  sound  patterns,  measured 
in  flight,  for  use  irj  noise  control  research. 

The  following  press  release  issued  by 
NASA  outlines  the  scope  of  this  unique 
test: 

Goodyear  Blimp  To  An)  NASA  Stodt 
OF  Sound  Patterns 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
nifnistration  has  obtained  the  short-term 
loan  of  a  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  blimp 


ing  are  located,  4  of^them  State-sup- 
ported institutions.    I  have  had  so  many^  for  a  study  of  sound  patterns  created  by  air 


appealing  letters  from  yoi:feg  people  in 
the  district  who  ardently  desire  to  secure 
a  college  education  but  whose  families 
cannot  finance  the  cost  in  whole  and 
sometimes  in  part.  These  ^oung  people, 
the  potential  future  leaders  in  a  complex 
and  demanding  culture,  peed  assistance 
to  realize  their  dreams  and  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  roles  they  should  be  able 
to  play  in  the  future  development  of  our 
counti-y.  While  I  had  some  reservations 
about  certain  portions  of  the  bill,  I  felt 
its  beneficial  aspects  outweighed  the  as- 
pects about  which  I  had  resei-vatiorfs. 

In  addition  to  assisting  students,  the 
bill  will  be  of  benefit  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  construction  expansion  pro- 
grams necessary  to  meet  the  burgeoning 
student  population,  will  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  developing  institutions  of 

the  counti7  struggling  to  help  meet  this 
need,  and  will  improve  and  upgrade  col- 
lege and  university  libraries,  as  well  as 
provide  for  training  of  more  librarians. 


.! 


planes  in  flight. 

The    1-day    test,    weather    permitting.    Is 
scheduled  for  August  27  over  Long  Island 
Sound  where  the  blimp  will  fly  at  an  altitude  _^ 
of  about  2,000  feet  at  less  than  10  miles  per 
hour. 

NASA's  Convair  990  Jet  flying  laboratory 
will  be  flown  at  low  speeds  past  the  blimp  at 
varying  cjose  distances  while  a  detailed  pat- 
tern of  sound  field  created  by  the  airplane  is 
recorded. 

The  blimp,  used  generally  by  Goodyear  for 
promotional  work,  such  as  its  present  asso- 
ciation with  the  New  York  World's  Pair,  will 
provid^  a  "skyhook"  on  which  NASA  sci- 
entists have  mounted  sensitive  sound  record- 
ing instruments. 

The  test  is  part  of  NASA's  aircraft  noise 
research  program  to  better  the  understand- 
ing of  the  generation  of  sound  and  its  spread 
through  the  air  to  the  ground.  By  measur- 
ing the  sound  patterns  in  the  air,  data  will 
be  provided  free  of  the  complicating  in- 
fluences of  ground  and  water  surfaces. 

Many  measurements  of  aircraft  sounds 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  but  little  has 
been  collected  in  the  free  air  without   the 
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lucerfereace   of   reflected   sound 
ofjtaiaing  measurements  In  flight 
will  hare  n  standard  base  of  soun^ 
Tor  use  in  correlating  various 
search  studies  directed  at  noise 

Tfie  project  Is  under  ehe  techn 
tion    of    NASA's   Langley    Researdh 
Hampton,    Va.,    with    managemer  t 
NASA  Headquarters  Office  or  Adv 
searcii  and  Technology. 

Tiie  blimp  is  one  of  two  owned 
year  and  ihey  are  the  only  lighte 
cr:>f;  still  ia  service.  The  jcompai 
por'ing  the  NASA  test  at  no  cha 

The    Convair    990    prototype    is 
NA3A"3    Ames    Research    Center. 
View.  Calif. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  the  abateme 
noise  at  its  souiTe  is  a  fiuidai 
leni  which  NASA  is  research 
01  us  who  are  deeply  concern 
aircraft  noise  problem  will 
closely  for  the  results  of  this 
extraordinai-y  experiment. 

The  blimp  landed  at  Flushin 
in  Queens.  N.Y..   on   Piiday  a 
August  27  and  I  had  the 
visit  the  airfield  that  afteinoon 
itie  the  Goodyear  blimp  used  ii 
peiiment  by  NASA  officials.    At 
field   I   spoke   to   Lt.   Roy 
airship  pilot— U.S.  Navy,  retiree 
the  employ  of  the  Goodyear  Ci 
tenant  Belotti  who  spent  20 
Na'.y — 12    of    which    were 
liahter  than  air  ships  described 
to  me. 

I  have  previously  visited 
nedy  aind  the  NASA  Langley 
Center  to  discuss  with  those  mos ; 
edgeable  in  noise  cbntrol  ri 
plans  and  projects  which  may 
breakthrough  in  this  puzzling 
ous  problem. 

I  have  sounded   the  alarm 
aspects  of  this  problem  during 
months  in  order  to  alert  my 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  a 
is  a  national  problem.     I  will 
to  sound  the  alarm  and  urge 
stonal  action. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  19,  1965,  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  proposing  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  examine  into 
the  problem  of  jet  noise  in  depth  and  to 
propose  solutions  to  the  Congress: 

AuousT  19.  1965. 
The  Preshjent. 
The  White  Hou.ie. 
WaslLington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Pbesidemt;  In  tlie  era  oi  the 
Great  Society  there  is  a  problem  which  cries 
out  for  your-  attention — that  is.  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  airways  with  the  noise  from  jet 
planes.  Jet  noise  affects  the  daily  lives  of 
those  living  in  ^d  around  the  periphery  of 
the  more  than  100  Jetports  in  the  United 
States:  and  ob  small  jet  aircraft  is  developed, 
millions  of  people  living  around  our  airports 
will  become  equally  affected. 

I  have  lived  In  the  shadow  of  Kennedy 
International  Airport  these  jwst  18  years 
and.  accordingly,  I  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience. Since  the  ccxning  of  the  Jet  planes, 
my  family  life  and  the  family  lives  of  all  the 
residents  on  the  periphery  of  this  multiple- 
landing-strip  airport  have  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed and  disrupted.  No  longer  is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  enjoy  the  full  use  of  our 
property.  Telephone  service  Is  disrupted: 
television  reception  Is  Interfered  with;  and 
even  away  from  our  homes,  all  our  services 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  wedding  cere- 
monies and  funerals,  are  disturbed. 

Since  I  have  come  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary and  because  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  to  my  constituents,  and  all  those 
who  reside  in  neighboring  districts  border- 
ing on  Kennedy  Airport,  I  have  proposed 
legislation  calling  for  Increased  research  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Jet  noise.  I  have  also  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  protect  against  the  expansion  of 
the  problem  by  providing  assistance  for 
proper  land  use  studies  and  buffer  zones  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  ot  new 
airports,  as  well  as,  around  the  existing  air- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  over  100  Jet 
airports  In  our  Nation.  Airports,  located 
in  every  one  of  the  60  States,  now  have  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  Jet  aircraft,  and  there- 
fore, the  lives  of  a  great  many  of  our  citizens 
are  affected  by  the  problem.  This  is  not  » 
local  problem. 


Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  the  aircraft 
noise  problem  will  come  only  when  you,  from 
your  high  position,  recognize  It  as  national 
in  scope  and  consider  the  appolnt»ient  of 
a  commission  to  examine  it  In  depth  and 
propose  solutions  to  the  Congress.  As  an 
American  I  cannot  accept  the  statement  that 
•there  is  no  solution."  A  nation  which  can 
send  a  spacecraft  to  explore  the  planet  Mars 
surely  can  find  the  answer  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  deafening  noise  is  as  much  a 
"pollution  of  the  air"  as  chemicals  and 
fumes.  In  the  ear  of  the  Great  Society  we 
must  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  all  or 
our  citizens,  equally  affected  by  such  con- 
tamination. The  ai/  we  breathe  and  the 
noise  we  hear  affect  young  and  old  alike — the 
poor  and  the  rich  in  all  walks  of  life — of  all 
political  persuasions — surely  it  is  a  problem 
national  in  scope. 

I  respectfully  request  your  consideration  of 
this  far-reaching  problem. 
Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Tewzer. 
Afember  of  Congress 

The  above  letter  was  hand  delivered  to 
the  White  House.  On  August  19,  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  was  received  from  the 
White  House  in  answer  to  the  above  let- 
ter: 

Western  tJinoN  Telegram 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  August  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer.  ■* 

Lawrence,  Long  Island,  N.Y.: 

The  problem  of  aircraft  noise  is  one  which 
deserves  our  serious  consideration.  Your 
suggestion  of  a  Presidential  conference  on  the 
subject  is  under  consideration  In  my  office  in 
connection  with  studies  presently  underway 
as  discussed  with  you  by  Dr.  MacLeod.  Be 
assured  the  problem  is  receiving  our  contin- 
uing attention. 

Donald  F.    Horning. 

Special  Assistant  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

I  respectfully  urge  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  support 
my  proposal  for  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion and  for  congressional  hearings  on 
H.R.  2086,  H.R.  7981,  MR.  7982,  and  re- 
lated bills  dealing  with  the  subject  of  jet 
noise  abatement. 
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